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INDEX.— THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


RUBY  QUEEN 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Rose,  originated  at  the 
new  Trial  Grounds  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


This  rose  is  the  result  of  hybridizing  Queen’s  Scarlet  (Bourbon)  with  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  the  hardy  trailing  Japanese 
rose.  It  is  a  strong  grower  of  pronounced  climbing  habit,  producing  during  early  June  a  great  profusion  of  clusters  of 
bright,  clear  crimson  flowers,  quite  double,  about  three  inches  across,  and  opening  out  flat  and  perfect.  The  red  is  rich 
and  velvety,  without  a  tinge  of  purple  in  any  stage  of  development.  The  center  is  clear  white,  producing  a  pleasing 


contrast.  It  appears  to  be  entirely  hardy,  as  it  never  has  been  affected  by  temperatures  ranging  as  low  as  26  degrees  below 
zero.  It  makes  a  useful  and  pleasing  ornament  in  any  position  where  a  climber  is  needed. 

This  being  one  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet’s  early  productions  at  the  new  Rural  Trial  Grounds,  we  have  reserved  it  for  distri¬ 
bution  this  year  among  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers.  It  will  be  sent  as  early  in  the  Spring  (March  or  April)  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  The  stock  is,  of  course,  limited,  so  that  it  will  be  sent  only  to  those  subscribers  who  apply  for  it.  Instructions  for 
planting  and  caring  for  the  rose  will  be  sent  with  it.  There  will  be  no  charge  of  any  kind.  It  will  be  mailed  free  to  those 
who  apply  for  it  when  sending  their  yearly  subscriptions.  Prizes  of  $10  for  the  best,  $5  for  the  second,  and  $3  for  third 
best  cut  flower  of  this  rose  will  be  awarded  the  second  season,  when  it  will  bloom  profusely.  The  prizes  will  be  paid 
July  4,  1901.  Roses  of  this  rare  merit  frequently  cost  from  50  cents  to  $1  when  first  introduced.  We  would  not  sell  one  at 

any  price.  They  are  for  subscribers  only.  THE  RURAL  NEW=YORKER,  New  York. 
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TESTING  MILK  FOR  CHEESE. 

■WHY  THE  BABCOCK  TEST  ANSWERS. 

The  Fat  Is  a  Fair  Gauge  of  Value. 

Should  milk  be  taken  at  a  cheese  factory  by  the  Babcock  test? 
How  often  should  it  be  tested  ?  How  many  pounds  of  cheese  are 
there  in  100  pounds  of  milk  testing  four  per  cent  butter  fat? 

McDonough,  N.  Y.  a.  b. 

Fair  Plan  for  Butter. — Buying  milk  by  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  idea 
of  paying  according  to  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk.  In 
the  Babcock  test,  we  have  an  easy  and  accurate  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  butter  fat  which  a  given 
sample  of  milk  contains,  and  since  the  introduction  of 
this  test,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  pur¬ 
chase  milk  for  factories  on  the  butter-fat  basis. 

For  making  butter,  there  is  little  or  no  contention 
that  this  method  is  not  correct.  One  pound  of  pure 
fat  will  make 
about  1.16  pound 
of  butter,  whether 
it  come  from  milk 
containing  three 
per  cent  fat  or 
from  milk  con¬ 
taining  six  per 
cent  fat.  If  two 
patrons  bring  milk 
to  the  creamery, 
one  of  whose  tests 
three  per  cent,  and 
the  other’s  six  per 
cent,  twice  as 
much  butter  can 
be  made  from  100 
pounds  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  milk  as  from 
100  pounds  of  the 
former’s.  Thus  it 
would  be  very  un¬ 
just  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  for  100 
pounds  of  milk 
without  regard  to 
the  per  cent  of  fat, 
and  it  can  be  read¬ 
ily  seen  that  the 
only  true  way  is  to 
pay  a  certain  price 
for  every  pound  of 
fat  which  the  milk 
contains. 

Why  Not  for 
Cheese  ? — For 
making  cheese, 
there  are  many 
who  still  hold  that 
the  fat  basis  is  not 
the  right  way  to 

pay  for  milk,  notwithstanding  that  all  experiments 
along  this  line  show  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  method 
yet  devised.  The  two  constituents  of  milk  which 
form  the  valuable  part  of  cheese  are  fat  and  casein. 
Thus  the  most  perfect  basis  on  which  to  purchase  milk 
for  cheesemaking  would  be  according  to  its  content  of 
both  fat  and  casein.  But  since  we  have  no  quick  and 
accurate  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  casein, 
we  are  forced  to  look  to  the  fat  as  the  basis  for  calcu¬ 
lating  the  cheesemaking  value  of  milk.  The  question 
then  arises,  Does  the  fat  bear  such  a  relation  to  the 
casein  that  the  amount  of  fat  present  is  a  true  measure 
of  the  cheesemaking  value  of  milk  ? 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  milk  into  cheese, 
there  is  more  or  less  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey,  and  the 
richer  the  milk,  the  more  the  possibility  of  losing  a 
larger  proportion  of  fat,  unless  there  be  something  to 
hold  it,  and  the  cheesemaker  be  careful  in  handling 
the  milk  and  eurfi,  The  fat  is  held  in  the  curd  by  the 


casein  ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  unless  in  case  of  milk 
rich  in  fat,  the  casein  increases  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  fat,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  unusual  loss  of 
fat.  In  order  to  determine  the  relation  of  fat  to  casein, 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  extending  over  a  term  of  several  years, 
and  including  the  milk  of,  at  least  1,500  cows,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  fat  and  casein  increase  in  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  ratio.  The  following  table  gives  a 
summary  of  the  results  as  obtained  and  published  in 
Bulletin  68  ;  samples  varying  in  number  from  7  to  112  : 


Per  cent  of  fat 
Gr0UPl  in  milk. 

- - Average  per  cent  of - . 

fat  in  each  casein  in  each  casein  for  each 

group. 

group. 

pound  of  fat. 

I  .  3.0  to  3.5 

3  35 

2  20 

0  66 

II .  3,5  to  4.0 

3  72 

2.46 

0  66 

III .  4.0  to  4  5 

4  15 

2  70 

0  65 

IV .  4.5  to  5  0 

4.74 

3  05 

0  64 

V .  5.0  to  5.25 

5.13 

3  12 

0.61 

Another  table  which  is 

taken  from 

the  sime  bul- 

. 


PRIZE  ENGLISH  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING.  Fig.  1.  See  Page  5 

Reengraved  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 


letin  shows  the  relation  of  fat  in  milk  to  the  yield  of 
cheese. 

p„r  (.pnt  Of  f-Lt  ' - Pounds  of  green  cheese - . 

Group.  in  min.  made  from  100  made  from  one  pound 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V.. 


in  milk. 

3  0  to  3  5 

3  5  to  4  0 

4  0  to  4  5 

4  5  to  5.0 

5  0  to  5  25 


pounds  milk. 
9.14 

10  04 

11  34 

12  85 

13  62 


of  fat  in  milk. 
2.73 
2  70 
2  73 
2.71 
2  66 


What  Figures  Show. — From  these  tables,  it  will 
be  seen  that  milk  ranging  from  3  to  4.5  per  cent  of  fat 
contains  practically  two-thirds  of  one  pound  of  casein 
for  every  pound  of  fat ;  that  milk  containing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  5.13  per  cent  fat,  also  contains  casein  in  very 
nearly  the  same  proportion  ;  that  the  yield  of  cheese 
from  100  pounds  of  milk  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
per  cent  of  fat  increases,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and 
that  the  number  of  pounds  of  green  cheese  made  for 
every  pound  of  fat  are  practically  the  same  in  all 
cases.  These  results  show  that,  in  milk  containing 
not  more  than  five  per  cent  fat,  the  fat  bears  such  a 


constant  ratio  to  the  casein  as  to  be  a  true  measure  of 
the  milk’s  cheesemaking  value. 

While  conducting  some  dairy  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  Summer,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  took 
occasion  to  make  some  investigations  along  the  same 
line.  On  the  first  day,  the  milk  of  each  patron  was 
tested  separately ;  the  second  day  the  milk  was 
divided  so  as  to  place  the  richer  milk  in  one  vat  and 
the  poorer  milk  in  another  ;  the  third  day,  the  cheese 
was  weighed  as  it  came  from  the  hoops,  and  calcula¬ 
tions  were  made.  There  was  so  little  difference  in 
the  richness  of  the  milk  in  each  of  the  two  cases  where 
the  experiment  was  carried  on,  that  only  one-quarter 
of  one  per  cent  difference  was  obtained  between  the 
two  vats.  However,  owing  to  the  careful  work  done, 
the  results  bear  out  the  principle  that,  the  richer  the 

milk,  the  more 
cheese  will  it 
make.  The  results 
are  as  follows : 

In  factory  No.  1, 
the  rich  vat  gave 
3.8  per  cent  of  fat 
in  the  milk,  one 
pound  of  fat  made 

2  75  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  9.57 
pounds  of  milk 
were  required  to 
make  one  pound  of 
cheese.  The  poor 
vat  gave  3.55  per 
cent  of  fat,  2.77 
pounds  of  cheese, 
requiring  10.17 
pounds  of  milk. 
In  factory  No.  2, 
the  rich  vat  gave 

3  85  per  cent  of 
fat,  2  78  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  9  35 
pounds  of  milk  to 
one  pound  of 
cheese.  The  poor 
vat  gave  3  6  per 
cent  of  fat,  2.81 
pounds  of  cheese, 
and  9  88  pounds  of 
milk  to  one  pound 
of  cheese. 

How  It  Works. 
— The  above  are 
the  results  of  only 
a  few  of  the  many 
experiments,  all 
of  which  go  to 
show  that  the  way 
to  buy  milk  for  cheesemaking  so  as  to  give  the  most 
just  returns  to  all  concerned  is  according  to  the  per 
cent  of  fat  it  contains.  Let  us  see  how  the  plan  works 
in  practice.  A  brings  to  the  factory  400  pounds  of 
milk  testing  three  per  cent  fat.  B  brings  400  pounds 
testing  four  per  cent  fat.  Then  A  furnishes  12  pounds 
of  fat  and  B  16  pounds.  From  the  above  tables,  it  is 
seen  that,  for  every  pound  of  fat,  about  2.75  pounds  of 
cheese  are  made.  Then  A’s  milk  will  make  33  pounds 
of  cheese,  while  B’s  will  make  44  pounds.  With  cheese 
at  eight  cents  per  pound,  net,  A’s  milk  will  bring  him 
&2  64,  or  66  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  B’s  milk  will 
bring  $3  52,  or  88  cents  per  100  pounds.  Suppose  that 
A  and  B  had  put  their  milk  into  the  factory  on  the 
pooling  system,  i.  e.,  to  receive  pay  for  it  according  to 
the  weight  of  milk  with  no  regard  to  its  fat  content, 
or  in  other  words,  with  no  regard  to  its  cheesemaking 
value.  The  800  pounds  of  milk  would  make  the  same 
amount  of  cheese  as  given  above,  or  77  pounds,  which 
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at  eight  cents,  net,  are  worth  $6.16  As  each  man 
furnished  the  same  amount  of  milk,  he  would  be  paid 
the  same  sum,  or  S3  08  The  injustice  of  the  pooling 
system  is  then  very  apparent,  for  A  received  44  cents, 
or  11  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  his  due,  while  B 
received  44  cents,  or  11  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than 
his  due. 

It  Is  Popular. — When  patrons  of  cheese  factories 
come  to  see  and  experience  the  fairness  of  the  fat 
basis  in  paying  for  milk,  they  never  have  any  desire  to 
return  to  the  unjust  pooling  system.  Early  last 
Spring,  I  had  occasion  to  assist  a  cheese  factory  in 
Oswego  County  in  beginning  to  take  milk  according 
to  the  fat  content.  Many  of  the  patrons  were  very 
skeptical  about  adopting  the  system,  and  the  cheese- 
maker  was  as  doubtful  as  any  concerning  its  practical 
workings.  But  now,  cheesemaker  and  patrons  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  plan,  and  the  former  writes  that 
he  ’could  not  get  milk  enough  to  run  his  factory, 
should  he  return  to  the  pooling  system. 

One  excellent  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  incentive 
which  it  gives  a  dairyman  to  improve  his  herd.  He 
sees  his  neighbor  with  fewer  cows  and  less  but  richer 
milk,  drawing  as  large  a  check  as  he.  This  sets  him 
thinking,  and  he  immediately  begins  to  weed  out  his 
poor  cows  and  introduce  strains  which  produce  richer 
milk.  Another  good  feature  of  the  plan  is  its  moral 
effect.  There  is  no  longer  any  premium  on  watering 
or  skimming  milk  before  it  goes  to  the  factory,  for 
the  farmer  is  paid  for  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  he  de¬ 
livers  and  not  for  pounds  of  water. 

Where  milk  is  taken  on  the  fat  basis,  it  is  usually 
tested  once  in  two  weeks.  Each  day’s  milk  is  sampled 
when  it  is  delivered,  each  patron  having  a  bottle  bear¬ 
ing  his  name  or  number,  and  into  this  bottle  is  put  a 
small  portion  of  his  daily  delivery  of  milk.  Some 
preservative,  like  bichromate  of  potash,  is  put  in  the 
sample  to  keep  it  from  souring.  It  has  been  found  by 
actual  experiment  that  as  accurate  results  can  be 
obtained  by  testing  this  composite  sample  once  in  two 
weeks,  as  by  testing  each  day’s  milk  separately,  and 
where  there  are  30  or  40  patrons,  the  testing  is  no 
small  task.  Then,  having  the  weight  of  milk  delivered 
by  each  patron,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  he  delivers  for  the  two  weeks, 
or  for  a  month  if  the  dividends  be  declared  monthly. 
The  total  sum  received  for  the  month’s  make  of  cheese, 
minus  expenses,  divided  by  the  total  pounds  of  fat 
delivered,  will  give  the  net  price  for  one  pound  of  fat, 
from  which  each  patron’s  share  is  easily  calculated. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  l*roy  AND  arson. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Good  Roads. — I  read  on  page  799,  the  note  on  Road 
Smashers  ;  also  on  page  849,  the  note  on  A  Talk  About 
Good  Roads.  I  notice  that  the  latter  recommends 
stone  roads  nine  feet  wide.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
poor  plan,  and  no  town  ought  to  accept  a  roadbed 
that  is  not  wide  enough  for  two  teams  to  drive  side  by 
side.  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  built  12  feet 
wide,  and  posted  with  signs,  Don’t  Drive  in  the 
Middle  of  tiie  Road.  This  is  a  plan  carried  out  by 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Commissioners,  with 
good  results.  The  note  referred  to  says  that  good 
stone  roads  can  be  built  for  $850  per  mile.  This  plan 
would  cost  only  $1,300  per  mile,  which  is  much  cheaper 
than  Massachusetts  stone  roads,  as  their  cost  is  $11,000 
per  mile.  If  the  sign  is  well  observed,  the  road  will 
be  kept  in  good  repair.  I  tried  this  plan  on  a  dirt 
road,  with  excellent  results.  w.  f.  m. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Fine  Seedling  Potatoes. — Your  account  of  the 
remarkable  seedling  potatoes — page  834 — interested 
me  very  much,  especially  as  I  have  just  returned  from 
the  annual  meeting  of  our  State  Horticultural  Society, 
where  I  saw  the  finest  exhibit  of  seedling  potatoes 
of  which  I  ever  heard.  One  very  long  table  was 
nearly  covered  with  one-year  seedlings,  and  a  large 
part  of  another  table  was  occupied  with  two-year 
seedlings.  They  were  all  grown  by  L.  H.  Read,  of 
Wisconsin.  My  impression  is  that  there  were  over  100  of 
the  one-year  seedlings,  and  perhaps  one-half  of  them 
were  of  fair  marketable  size.  Almost  none  was 
smaller  than  a  walnut,  while  many  would  be  called 
large.  They  were  of  all  shades  of  red  and  blue,  while 
the  majority  would  be  classed  as  white.  It  would  be 
easy  to  pick  out  varieties  resembling  any  of  the  well- 
known  sorts  that  have  been  grown  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

One  plate  that  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
other  contained  four  fine  specimens  that  would  pass 
anywhere  for  the  Snowflake.  The  plant  that  produced 
these  yielded  25  marketable  potatoes  that  weighed 
nine  pounds.  Mr.  Read  thinks  that  this  has  never 
been  equaled.  The  seed  that  produced  these  varieties 
was  sown  March  17  last. 

The  two-year  seedlings  were  all  of  full  size,  and 
were  beautiful  specimens.  One  has  been  named  the 
Blue  Rural,  as  it  is  a  seedling  of  the  Rural  No.  2.  It 


is  exactly  like  its  parent  except  that  it  is  dark  blue 
instead  of  white.  Mr.  Read  told  of  saving  15  bushels 
of  potato  balls  which  yielded  10  pounds  of  seed. 

Ohio.  M.  CRAWFORD. 

Selling  Manure  from  tiie  Farm, — It  is  strange 
that  some  farmers  will  actually  sell  manure.  They 
either  do  it  as  an  “  accommodation  ”  to  some  one  who 
wants  a  few  loads,  or  they  cannot  resist  the  offer  of 
cash.  Manure  means  fertility  to  the  soil,  as  well  as 
returns  for  the  present  crop,  and  fertility  to  the  soil 
means  the  life  of  the  farm.  Seldom  is  there  a  time 
when  a  good  excuse  can  be  offered  for  selling  a  load 
of  manure  from  the  farm.  A  man  lives  near  me  who 
has  a  five-acre  farm  lot.  In  addition  to  putting  in  a 
crop  each  year,  he  works  out  with  his  team  a  large 
part  of  the  time.  He  has  two  horses  and  a  cow.  Every 
year  he  sells  a  large  pile  of  manure  at  a  nominal  price 
For  two  years,  I  have  purchased  it  myself,  paying  him 


CARRYING  THE  STEAM  ACROSS  THE  FIELD.  Fig.  2. 


50  cents  a  load  at  his  stable  door.  I  have  asked  him 
why  he  sold  it  instead  of  enriching  his  land,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  rich.  His  land,  he  said,  was  as  rich 
as  need  be,  and  he  wanted  the  money.  So  he  goes  on, 
year  by  year,  growing  medium  yields  of  ordinary 
rough  crops,  when  there  is  a  good  demand  for  garden 
truck  which  he  might  grow  and  sell,  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  get  his  plot  of  ground  into  a  condition 
where  his  crop  would  be  worth  ten  times  what  he  now 
rais  is  upon  it.  G  E.  m. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

“  Full-weight  Prices  ” — Grain  and  stock  buyers 
have  a  way  of  robbing  farmers,  by  docking  weights. 
The  reason  given  is  for  waste  ;  but  who  should  stand 
the  waste,  after  goods  are  weighed,  the  buyer  or  the 
seller  ?  Every  farmer  stands  quietly  by,  and  allows 
the  buyer  to  call  the  weight  an  even  number  ending 
with  a  cipher,  in  cases  of  buying  stock,  and  a  cipher 
or  figure  five,  with  each  weigh  of  grain,  stating  that 
the  s  filer  must  allow  all  above  those  figures  as  waste. 
For  instance,  a  load  of  stock  weighing  15,049  pounds 
is  called  15,040,  the  seller  losing  the  nine  pounds. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  call  it  an  even  15,050  ?  But 
the  purchaser  does  not  do  that.  A  few  pounds  off 
each  weigh  mean  dollars  to  him,  while  the  farmer 
quietly  submits  to  the  doeking.  Let  every  farmer 
hereafter  insist  on  his  rights  for  pay  for  full  weight, 
and  it  will  be  the  custom  to  give  it.  Another  thing 
should  be  given  close  attention;  buyers  are  not  always 
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honest,  and  easily  defraud  in  weight.  Test  the  scales 
by  being  weighed  there  personally  and  elsewhere,  or 
sometimes  have  the  grain  or  stock  weighed  elsewhere. 
Stockbuyers  can  estimate  weights  and  values  of  stock 
much  nearer  than  the  farmer,  therefore,  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  buying  without  weighing.  h.  w. 

M  chigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  we  see  the  advantage  of  owning  good 
scales  at  home. 

Construction  of  Cow  Stables. — Often  we  find  that 
anywhere  in  the  barn  is  considered  good  enough  for 
the  cows,  but  a  separate  stable  must  be  constructed 
for  the  horses  ;  the  reverse  would  be  much  better, 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  The  cows  should  have  a 
stable  by  themselves  if  they  are  worth  keeping,  with 
proper  air-space  and  no  hay  lofts  above,  or  any  manure 
pits  beneath.  A  concrete  floor  of  one  solid  piece,  with 


gutters  and  feeding  indentations,  will  be  found  a 
most  satisfactory  and  economical  scheme,  even  though 
some  claim  that  the  cows  may  thus  be  injured  by  slip¬ 
ping,  etc.  ;  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  shav¬ 
ings  or  other  good  forms  of  bedding. 

As  light  is  the  greatest  purifying  agent  we  have, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  excluded — the  en¬ 
tire  sides  can  be  made  of  successive  windows.  The 
constructing  work  in  the  barn  should  be  simple,  so 
that  it  will  not  give  an  opportunity  to  harbor  dust, 
and  such  that  it  can  be  conveniently  reached  to  be 
wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth  daily.  The  feeding  should 
be  done  on  the  concrete  floor  in  front  of  the  cows, 
which  may  be  slightly  concave,  but  each  cow  should 
have  her  own  drinking  bucket. 

Ventilation  is  an  important  factor ;  the  entire  length 
of  the  barn  at  the  top  may  be  easily  arranged  for  this, 
as  well  as  over  the  windows  on  the  sides.  Suspended 
tracks  for  cars  to  remove  the  manure,  and  similar  con¬ 
veniences,  are  very  desirable,  but  as  little  construc¬ 
tion  work  as  possible,  and  places  for  dust  to  lodge, 
is  found  best.  e.  nelson  ehrhart. 


WINTER  FORCING  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE  IN  THE  OPEN  FIELD. 

The  Use  of  Steam  for  the  Purpose. 

(Concluded.) 

Asparagus  in  1  O  Days. — The  first  asparagus  was 
cut  November  24,  10  days  after  the  first  steam  was 
applied.  The  stems  were  cut  just  before  they  got 
through  the  soil,  and  were  perfectly  blanched,  crisp 
and  delicious.  They  were  as  large  as  those  produced 
during  the  normal  period  of  Spring  growth.  Cuttings 
of  asparagus  were  made  almost  daily  for  about  a 
month,  when  the  growth  became  somewhat  weak. 
Subsequent  experiment  convinced  us  that  the  bed 
would  have  produced  more  and  for  a  longer  period 
if  we  had  heated  it  more  gradually.  During  the 
month,  the  product  from  this  forced  bed  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one-fourth  pound  to  each  foot  of  row,  or 
three-fourths  pound  for  each  hill  forced.  The  best  of 
this  asparagus  sold  as  high  as  75  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  poorest  for  20  cents  per  pound. 

In  Zero  Weather. — A  second  bed  was  first  steamed 
December  16,  and  the  first  asparagus  cut  December 
30.  The  weather  was  much  colder,  and  the  bed 
heated  more  gradually.  At  times,  no  steam  was 
applied  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  bed  did  not  fall  much  below  60  degrees.  The 
finest  stems,  12  to  14  inches  long  and  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  were  obtained  during  the  coldest  weather 
in  January,  when  the  thermometer  frequently  regis¬ 
tered  below  zero.  The  cuttings  in  this  bed  were  pro¬ 
longed  until  February  26,  1897,  and  the  product  was 
better  than  that  of  the  first  bed  forced.  We  attribute 
this  difference  to  the  fact  that  the  bed  was  heated 
more  gradually,  especially  at  the  beginning. 

The  next  Winter  (1897-8),  an  experiment  was  tried 
to  ascertain  just  how  much  fuel  and  how  many  hours 
of  steaming  would  be  required  for  a  given  area  of 
asparagus.  A  small  plot  of  six  rows,  each  25  feet 
long,  equivalent  to  one  row  150  feet  long,  was  forced. 
The  steam  was  furnished  by  the  boiler  used  in  heat¬ 
ing  our  greenhouse  plant,  using  our  native  soft  coal, 
worth  $1.62  per  ton  delivered. 

The  Cost  of  Steaming. — Steam  was  first  turned 
into  the  tunnels  on  December  29,  in  order  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  might  be  conducted  during  the  coldest  days 
of  midwinter.  Asparagus  was  cut  from  January  12 
until  February  25.  The  total  amount  of  coal  actually 
used  for  heating  this  bed  during  the  58  days  was  2,308 
pounds,  worth  $1.82,  this  being  arrived  at  by  the  most 
accurate  available  methods.  Steam  was  discharged 
into  the  bed  a  total  of  16%  hours,  equivalent  to  an 
average  of  17  minutes  daily,  or  less  than  three  minutes 
daily  for  each  tunnel.  The  rate  of  yield  of  asparagus 
from  the  plot  was  162  bunches  weighing  80  pounds, 
equivalent  to  9,882  bunches,  weighing  4,880  pounds 
per  acre. 

The  Newest  Plan. — In  order  to  avoid  the  useless 
expense  of  annually  trenching  and  making  tunnels 
between  the  asparagus  rows,  we  have  now  laid  four- 
inch  tile,  the  length  of  the  asparagus  field,  between 
the  rows  of  plants.  We  used  the  one-foot  lengths  of 
porous  clay  tile,  laid  with  open  joints,  and  covered 
with  several  inches  of  gravel,  readily  to  admit  the 
surplus  water,  or  let  out  the  steam.  The  tile  is  laid 
one  foot  deep,  there  being  as  many  rows  of  it  as  there 
are  rows  of  asparagus.  During  wet  weather,  this  tile 
gives  perfect  underdrainage,  thus  permitting  the  soil 
to  warm  up  early  in  Spring.  During  dry  weather,  by 
using  shut-offs  every  40  feet,  we  water  section  after 
section  of  the  bed  through  this  tile,  thus  securing  a 
most  perfect  subirrigation.  In  Winter,  these  drains 
are  plugged  at  each  40-foot  shut-off,  and  are  used  for 
tunnels  for  forcing.  The  steam  is  discharged  directly 
into  them,  and  readily  permeates  the  soil  through  the 
loose  joints,  each  40-foot  section  being  forced  at  a 
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time.  Our  first  experiment  in  using  these  tunnels  for 
steam  conductors  in  Winter,  is  just  under  way,  and 
promises  very  satisfactory  results. 

Exhausting  steam  into  the  asparagus  bed,  instead 
of  returning  it  to  the  boiler  in  an  inclosed  circuit, 
would  at  first,  seem  to  be  a  wasteful  process  of  heat¬ 
ing.  Experiment  showed,  however,  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  justified  this  method.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  apply  too  much  steam  to  a  tunnel  at  one  time. 
A  bed  forced  in  this  way,  if  carefully  and  gradually 
heated,  is  not  ruined  for  further  use,  but  will  recu¬ 
perate  if  given  good  care,  and  allowed  to  grow  with¬ 
out  being  cut,  during  the  next  Summer. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station.  j.  c.  whitton. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  steam  pipe  which  carries  the  steam 
across  the  field  to  the  tiles.  Fig.  3  shows  a  one-year- 
old  asparagus  plant  which  was  started  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  February,  aud  transplanted  to  the  fieLd  the 
first  of  May.  At  the  Missouri  Station,  it  is  said  that 
plants  grown  in  this  way  reach  as  good  size  the  first 
year  as  ordinary  nursery-grown  plants  do  in  three 
years.  _ 

PIGS  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

Small  Sliotes  Best. — I  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  discussion  in  regard  to  having  hogs  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  I  believe  Mr.  Woodward’s  plan  to  be  the  best 
one  yet  brought  forth.  We  have  one  acre  of  our 
orchard  walled  in  ;  we  found,  several  years  ago,  that 
this  orchard  was  sick,  and  the  symptoms  seemed  to 
indicate  that  it  needed  nourishment.  I  reasoned  that, 
if  we  ran  hogs  in  the  orchard  and  carried  feed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  swine,  they  in  turn,  would 
enrich  the  orchard.  These  hogs  were 
fed  the  skim-milk  of  from  four  to  six 
cows. 

I  like  best  to  keep  small  shotes  in  the 
orchard,  because  the  large  ones  are 
liable  to  reach  up  and  get  hold  of  the 
low  branches,  and  shake  off  some  of  the 
apples.  Large  hogs  will  sometimes  root 
too  deep,  and  if  apples  are  not  very 
plentiful,  they  will  eat  the  small  roots. 

The  way  I  plan  to  keep  small  shotes  is 
to  sell  off  the  large  ones  first.  I  am 
able  to  do  this  by  offering  them  to  my 
neighbors  at  a  little  less  than  their  real 
value.  I  sometimes  get  $40  or  $50  profit 
on  the  hogs  that  run  in  this  small  or¬ 
chard  duriDg  the  Summer.  Our  object 
is  not  to  get  gain  out  of  the  hogs,  for 
we  would  gladly  keep  them  for  the 
benefit  they  are  to  the  orchard.  Five 
or  six  small  shotes,  weighing  from  40  to 
100  pounds,  will  keep  this  orchard  free 
from  grass.  I  like  to  have  some  grass 
grow  so  that  the  pigs  can  have  the  roots 
to  eat.  After  keeping  hogs  two  or  three 
years  in  this  orchard,  it  caused  the  trees 
to  load  up  so  with  fruit  that  quite  a 
number  of  the  limbs  broke  down. 

They  Plow  and  Spray. — I  like  the 
pigs  in  our  orchards,  for  they  do  all  the 
plowing  that  seems  to  be  needed.  Then 
again,  they  have  proved  to  be  the  very 
best  manure  spreaders  that  we  have 
ever  used.  They  are,  by  all  odds,  the  cheapest  team  to 
harrow  and  make  a  dust  mulch  in  the  orchard  of  which 
I  know.  For  us,  they  have  taken  the  place  of  a  sprayer. 
I  can  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  better  ones,  for 
I  have  not  used  any  other.  If  one  cut  open  the 
apples  that  are  found  lying  under  the  trees,  he 
will  find  but  few  worms  in  them.  I  have  tried  this 
many  times  ;  I  do  not  refer  to  the  small  maggots  that 
we  find  in  Fall  fruit,  but  to  the  fat  fellow  that  lives 
in  our  hardest  Winter  fruit.  When  these  wormy 
apples  fall  from  the  tree,  Mr.  Worm  comes  out  and 
gets  ready  for  more  mischief,  either  by  reproduction 
or  some  other  way.  If  our  pigs  are  nearby  when  these 
apples  fall  from  the  tree,  Mr.  Worm  (in  company 
with  the  apple)  is  soon  on  the  road  that  leads  to  five- 
cent  pork.  By  keeping  the  pigs  year  after  year  in  the 
orchard,  one  will  find  only  a  small  per  cent  of  wormy 
apples.  I  do  not  allow  the  pigs  to  root  too  deep,  and 
look  out  that  they  do  not  eat  the  bark  from  the  trunks 
of  the  trees.  I  never  have  had  any  trouble  in  these 
respects,  only  with  large  hogs.  m.  a.  chari.es. 

Maine. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  CANNAS. 

“  Orchid-Flowering-  Cannas.”— On  page  690, 
Ruralisms  erroneously  credits  the  new  Italian  Cannas, 
Allemannia  and  Pandora,  as  Burbank’s  productions. 
These  splendid  novelties  really  belong  to  a  series  of 
over  25  similar  varieties, -including  the  now  well-known 
and  highly  appreciated  orchid-flowering  Cannas, 
Italia  and  Austria,  produced  and  sent  out  by  the 
house  of  Dam  man  &  Co  ,  Naples,  Italy.  It  is  believed 
that  all  the  Cannas  of  this  class  are  hybrids  of  our 
wild  southern  species,  Canna  flaccida,  with  various  im¬ 


proved  varieties  of  the  Crozy  type.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  outcome  of  a  union  of  Flaccida,  with’ 
its  immense,  but  frail  yellow  blooms,  with  other  spe¬ 
cies  and  varieties  would  infuse  striking  features  into 
the  progeny,  but  few  were  prepared  for  the  admirable 
results  embodied  in  these  Italian  varieties. 

The  only  Canna  of  this  character  yet  sent  out  by 
Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  is  the 
Canna  Burbank,  a  novelty  of  last  season,  introduced 
by  a  Chicago  seed  house.  This  variety  is  almost  an 
exact  duplicate  of  Austria,  except  the  claims  of  more 
substance  in  leaf  and  petal,  claims  which,  to  my  ob¬ 
servation,  are  not  born  3  out  in  comparative  tests,  in 
the  eastern  States,  at  least. 

These  orchid-flowering  Cannas  possess  great  interest 
to  me,  as  I  have  squandered  much  effort  in  trying  to 
hybridize  Canna  flaccida,  both  in  the  garden  and  green¬ 
house,  making,  possibly,  more  than  1,000  polleniza- 
tions.  Over  a  pint  of  seed  was  the  result  of  these  trials 
which,  however,  produced  nothing  of  value,  the  seed¬ 
lings  resembling  either  the  species  or  variety  used, 
according  to  their  respective  seed  parentages.  The 
stimulating  climates  of  southern  California  and  Italy 
have  induced  this  hitherto  refractory  species  to  blend 
its  characteristics  with  our  more  familiar  types,  and 
the  horticultural  world  has  received  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  list  of  truly  ornamental  plants. 

Grow  in  the  South. — We  have  tried  here  in 
Ruskin  most  of  the  Italian  varieties  issued  up  to  this 
time,  and  we  find  we  can  heartily  recommend  several 
of  them.  Damman  &  Co.,  like  most  Continental  plants- 
men,  greatly  reduce  their  usefulness  as  disseminators 


of  novelties,  by  issuing  a  great  number  of  named 
varieties,  so  closely  resembling  each  other  that  it  re¬ 
quires  close  observation  to  distinguish  them  apart, 
even  when  grown  side  by  side,  This  list  of  new  Can¬ 
nas  is  no  exception  and,  while  all  the  varieties  are 
good,  we  find  it  of  advantage  to  discard  all  but  four 
or  five,  which  are  really  distinct  and  each  excellent  in 
character. 

Allemannia  takes  the  first  place  with  us,  as  with 
nearly  all  who  have  grown  it,  having  a  larger  and 
better  finished  flower  than  Italia,  which  it  resembles. 
America  has  handsome  bronzy-red  foliage,  and  a 
large,  but  somewhat  flabby  orange-red  bloom.  Edouard 
Andr6  proves  a  beautiful  dark-red-leaved  variety,  with 
strong,  erect  growth  and  medium-sized  brilliant  flame- 
co’.ored  flowers  carried  on  a  very  erect  truss.  We 
think  it  a  fine  variety,  though  it  has  not  been  much 
talked  about.  Suevia  has  a  very  large  clear  yellow 
flower,  much  brighter  than  either  Austria  or  Burbank. 
It  has  a  few  dashes  of  dull  red  in  the  throat,  however, 
which  somewhat  detracts  from  its  beauty  ;  foliage 
green.  None  of  about  a  dozen  other  varieties  tested 
varies  enough  from  Italia  to  be  grown  separately, 
though  one  or  two  seem  desirable  on  account  of  pro¬ 
ducing  apparently  fertile  pollen,  which  may  prove 
useful  in  further  experimental  work. 

I  must  not  forget  to  record  the  satisfaction  Canna 
Austria  has  given  us.  It  has  been  little  appreciated 
in  the  North,  where  it  has  proved  a  shy  bloomer,  but 
in  this  locality,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  yel¬ 
low-flowered  Canna,  producing  its  enormous  blooms 
in  constant  succession  from  J une  to  late  October.  Fig. 
4  shows  photograph  of  Canna  and  Caladium  beds  as 
grown  in  Ruskin,  showing  a  growth  of  eight  feet  or 


more.  The  Cannas  to  the  left  are  chiefly  Allemannias, 
but  were  past  their  blooming  period  when  photo¬ 
graphed.  W.  VAN  FLEET 

Dickson  County,  Tenn. 


INCUBATORS  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  INSURED. 

In  Tue  R.  N.-Y.,  on  page  836,  these  questions  are 
asked  :  What  about  fire  insurance  risks  on  houses  in 
which  incubators  are  used  ?  What  companies  refuse 
to  cover  an  incubator  lamp  in  their  policies  ?  How 
have  they  treated  you  ? 

Read  Your  Policy. — About  two  years  ago,  we 
decided  to  try  our  hand  at  artificial  incubation,  and 
after  having  made  our  choice  of  a  machine,  sent  an 
order  for  one.  What  was  my  surprise  when,  happen¬ 
ing  to  read  over  the  insurance  policy,  on  which  we 
had  just  paid  the  premium  for  three  years,  to  find  in 
it  this  clause  :  “  The  use  of  any  incubator  or  brooder 
in  any  building  insured  or  containing  or  exposing 
property  insured  by  this  policy,  will  render  this 
policy  void.  No  agent  has  authority  to  give  privilege 
for  the  use  of  same.”  As  the  policy  positively  asserts 
that  the  agent  has  no  authority  to  give  privileges,  I 
went  to  him  and  requested  that  he  write  the  company 
and  see  whether  they  would  allow  me  to  put  my  in¬ 
cubator  in  the  house  cellar,  providing  I  observed  cer¬ 
tain  precautions,  i.  e.,  to  suspend  sheetiron  or  tin 
above  and  at  the  side  where  woodwork  was  exposed. 
But  the  company  replied  that  they,  could  not  change 
their  regulations  to  suit  individuals,  or  something  to 
that  effect. 

A  Hard  Arrangement. — For  two 
seasons,  I  have  kept  my  incubator  in  a 
corner  of  the  henhouse  (which  is  not  in¬ 
sured,  but  worth  $200  or  more),  cur¬ 
tained  off  with  burlap  sacking.  This 
arrangement,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
very  unhandy  and  unsatisfactory,  as 
the  hennery  is  quite  a  distance  from 
the  house,  and  a  change  must  be  made. 
We  do  not  wish  to  drop  insurance  en¬ 
tirely,  for  my  parents  have  been  paying 
insurance  premiums  on  this  property 
for  over  30  years.  It  does  not  seem 
that  there  is  much  risk  in  allowing  the 
use  of  incubators,  as  most  of  them  have 
the  lamp  inclosed  in  a  metal  hood  and, 
too,  most  people  wish  to  keep  their  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  house  cellar,  where  the 
floor  and  side  walls  are,  generally,  of 
masonry.  Then  with  something  like 
tin  or  sheetiron  suspended  above,  there 
could  be  little  or  no  danger  of  fire.  I 
know  of  many  who  are  using  incubators 
in  insured  buildings,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  some  of  them  would  find  on  ex¬ 
amination,  that  their  policies  forbid 
the  same.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe 
that  more  than  one  out  of  ten  farmers 
reads  carefully  his  insurance  policy. 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  it.  e  paul. 

Experience  in  the  Bay  State. — 
When  I  bought  my  farm,  there  was  a 
policy  of  the  Middlesex  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  (a  local  company),  in  force. 
When  it  expired,  I  inquired  rates  of  insurance  to  in¬ 
clude  permission  for  running  an  incubator  in  the 
cellar  of  the  dwelling.  I  was  informed  that  the  rate 
would  be  one  per  cent  additional  for  three  years,  but 
this  would  be  reduced  to  one-half  per  cent  if  I  would 
agree  that  contiguous  walls  should  be  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  that  the  ceiling  over  the  machine  should 
be  protected  by  galvanized  iron  or  zinc.  I  did  not  in¬ 
sure  at  these  terms,  but  placed  the  risk  for  three- 
quarters  per  cent  for  five  years,  including  permission 
to  run  an  incubator.  After  a  few  weeks,  I  received 
notice  that  my  policies  would  be  canceled  unless  I  re¬ 
moved  the  incubator,  the  policies  having  been  ap¬ 
proved  at  first  through  some  oversight.  I  then  placed 
the  risk  in  another  company  at  the  same  rate.  I  have 
hydrant  protection,  so  get  a  lower  rate.  I  have  found 
mutual  companies  more  extortionate  in  charges  and 
less  accommodating  than  the  stock  companies. 

Massachusetts.  e  r,  s. 

Incubators  Not  Wanted.— In  January,  1893,  I 
took  a  policy  in  an  eastern  company.  The  next  Spring, 
I  noticed  in  the  printed  policy  form  attached  to  the 
policy  a  statement  that  the  insurance  did  not  cover  a 
building  containing  an  incubator  or  any  property  ex¬ 
posed  thereto.  (Rather  broad.)  Again  I  took  later  a 
policy  in  the  same  company  with  items  of  property 
written  in  tne  policy,  including  $25  on  incubator 
house  detached  70  feet  from  the  barn.  Word  came  to 
the  local  agent,  “  Cancel  that  policy  at  once.”  Finally 
it  was  allowed  “  on  incubator  house.  Permission  to 
use  kerosene  lamp  for  incubator  house,  but  not  to 
cover  therein.”  White  &  Rice  were  required  by  the 
insurance  companies  to  remove  the  incubator  lamp 
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from  the  building  adjoining  the  barn,  and  they  built 
a  stone  root-cellar.  Wm.  Deacon  told  me  that  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  said  that  they  had  a  loss  to  pay 
every  time  they  insured  an  incubator  house.  I  ran,  one 
season,  two  Prairie  State  incubators  (100-egg  and  200- 
egg),  had  two  “flashes”  and  two  “ smokes ”  in  that 
time,  and  I  was  careful.  I  could  not  trust  the  thermom¬ 
eters  to  regulate  the  heat,  and  could  do  better  work  by 
turning  up  and  down  the  wick.  Neither  in  the  200- 
egg  machine  could  I  get  two  thermometers  to  report 
the  same  degree  of  heat,  and  I  experimented  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  While  investigating  this  lamp  ques¬ 
tion,  I  wish  you  would  go  further.  Why  do  oil  stoves 
burn  well  when  new,  and  smoke  offensively  when 
old  ?  Why  do  oil  heaters  burn  nicely  one  season  and 
smoke  badly  the  next,  though  thoroughly  scoured — 
new  wicks  and  everything.  An  incubator  lamp  run 
steadily  night  and  day  for  three  weeks  is  a  dangerous 
machine.  Keep  it  away  from  your  poultry  house. 
Trust  it  as  you  would  a  powder  mixer  !  Isolate  it  ! 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  bknj.  Durham. 


A  MARYLAND  STRAWBERRY  PLANT. 

HOW  IT  IS  GROWN  AND  DUG. 

A  Perfect  Glutton  For  Food. 

|  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  I 

Part  II. 

Good  Itoots  Wanted. — In  growing  strawberries 
for  plants ,  the  object  is  to  force  the  greatest  possible 
growth,  both  above  and  below  ground.  In  this  sandy 
soil,  the  roots  make  a  strong  growth  and  the  runners 
tip  and  grow  rapidly.  When  set  early  in  Spring  and 
given  plenty  of  manure  and  water  under  best  con¬ 
ditions,  an  average  of  125,000  plants  per  acre  may  be 
secured.  Of  course,  not  all  of  these  will  be  first- 
class  plants  with  perfect  root  development.  It  is  root 
rather  than  stem  and  leaf  that  the  buyer  should  be 
after — just  as  the  dairyman  should  look  for  stomach 
and  udder  rather  than  head  and  hams  in  the  calf. 
The  roots  are  the  teeth  of  the  plant.  As  between  two 
cows  or  horses  otherwise  equal,  we  would  always  take 
the  one  with  the  better  teeth. 

Mr.  Allen  says  that  this  sandy  southern  soil  is  best 
for  producing  strawberry  roots ,  because  it  is  loose  and 
open  and  the  climate  so  mild  that  the  plant  can  grow 
several  months  longer  than  in  the  North.  This  idea 
of  growing  the  animal  or  plant  in  the  section  where 
it  develops  the  best  constitution  or  root,  and  then 
taking  it  to  the  place  where  it  can  utilize  its  food  to 
best  advantage,  is  getting  to  be  quite  common.  As 
far  apart  as  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Oktibbeha 
County,  Miss.,  are  two  sections  where  cattle  with 
Jersey  blood  in  them  grow  fast  and  gain  great  vigor 
of  constitution.  It  is  a  good  business  move  to  take 
them  as  three-year-olds  to  richer  pastures  near  good 
markets,  and  force  them  for  milk  production. 

Plant  vs.  Fruit. — The  ground  is  stuffed  with 
manure  and  fertilizer  before  the  plants  are  set  out. 
Then  the  object  is  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the 
ground  well  stirred  so  as  to  make  the  plants  grow. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  plants  were  in  thick, 
matted  rows  nearly  covering  the  field.  In  digging,  a 
man  starts  at  one  end  of  the  row  with  a  fork,  and 
forks  the  whole  thing  up  as  he  works  backward,  shak¬ 
ing  out  the  roots  and  rejecting  the  culls.  The  good 
plants  are  quickly  picked  up  and  taken  under  cover. 
The  plant’s  root  workshop  should  never  be  illuminated , 
and  the  sun  should  be  kept  away  from  its  roots.  The 
details  of  sorting,  tying  and  packing  are  so  familiar 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  describe  them. 

There  is  about  as  great  a  difference  in  growing 
strawberries  for  plants  and  for  fruit  as  there  is  in 
producing  beef  or  butter.  For  plants,  the  object  is  to 
cover  as  much  of  the  ground  as  possible  with  runners. 
With  fruit  in  view,  comparatively  few  plants  are  de¬ 
sired — 15,000  strong  ones  to  the  acre  are  too  many — 
and  each  plant  should  have  its  fair  chance  for  sun  and 
soil.  The  trouble  is  that  too  many  growers  cultivate 
the  strawberry  for  plants,  and  then  feel  disappointed 
because  they  do  not  obtain  more  than  half  a  crop  of 
fruit.  With  every  crop  except  hay,  I  think  our  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  try  to  grow  too  many  plants  to  the  acre. 
We  go  to  the  other  extreme  with  hay  by  seeding  too 
lightly  with  grain  and  thus  not  having  half  plants 
enough. 

I  asked  Mr.  Allen  where  he  spends  his  time  during 
this  rushing  season.  He  said  that  he  goes  right  into 
the  packing  shed  and  “  lives  there,”  while  Mrs.  Allen 
goes  into  the  office  and  attends  to  the  books  and 
orders.  A  mistake  of  figures  may  be  corrected,  but  a 
mistake  of  varieties  in  packing  would  be  fatal  in  such 
a  business.  A  packer  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
hundreds  of  varieties  at  once,  often  by  slight  differ¬ 
ences  of  leaf  and  stem.  Some  varieties  are  so  much 
alike  in  appearance  that  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  packer  must  decide  by  instinct. 

A  Talk  of  Varieties. — Of  course,  among  io,oco,ooo 
plants,  there  are  hundreds  of  different  varieties.  Mr. 


Allen  tries  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  behavior  of  new 
and  standard  varieties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Sometimes,  he  will  get  a  large  order  from  people  who 
ask  him  to  select  varieties  for  them.  This  is  not  always 
an  easy  thing  to  do, for  varieties  will  often  di  ffer  greatly 
in  their  behavior  when  moved  from  one  kind  of  soil 
or  one  climate  to  another.  The  larger  growers  usually 
find  what  they  want  by  testing,  and  thus  their  orders 
give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  general  value  of  varieties.  I 
asked  Mr.  Allen  which  five  varieties  he  grew  most  of. 

“  Clyde,  Glen  Mary,  Gandy,  Bubach,  and  Wm.  Belt,” 
he  said,  after  some  thought.  “  The  next  four  would, 
probably,  be  Sample,  Excelsior,  Nick  Ohmer,  and  Jerry 
Rusk.” 

“  Do  you  still  handle  the  old  Wilson  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  have  300,000  plants.  They  are  mostly  sold 
in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,and  in  Minnesota.  It  is  not  so 
good  as  formerly.  Yet  hundreds  of  growers  still 
like  it.” 

“  What  about  the  Henry  ?  ” 

“  We  have  200,000  of  Henry  and  Marshall.  I  can 
only  say  that  they  are  so  much  alike  as  grown  here 
that  one  could  safely  pass  for  the  other.  As  we  fruit 
them,  there  are  but  slight  differences  in  leaf  or  in 
fruit.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  Marshalls, 
usually  in  smaller  orders  from  men  who  are  prepared 
to  give  the  variety  great  care.  It  is,  evidently,  best 
suited  to  hill  or  narrow-row  culture  on  heavy  soil. 
Marshall  is  not  a  good  variety  to  recommend  to  the 
average  grower.  It  requires  the  finest  care  ” 

“  What  variety  would  you  select  for  your  own  eat¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“  Brunette — but  not  for  market.” 

“  What  varieties  are  in  your  own  fruiting  beds — the 
fruit  you  send  to  market  ?  ” 

“  The  largest  proportion  is  of  Clyde — then  Glen 
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Mary,  Wm.  Belt  and  Manville.  Clyde  is  a  little  earlier 
than  Glen  Mary — which  is  an  advantage  in  Maryland.” 

“  Do  you  have  much  of  a  Fall  trade  ?” 

“  Quite  a  good  many  plants  are  sent  to  Florida. 
Clyde  and  Glen  Mary  set  there  in  the  Fall  will  fruit  in 
February.  Gandy  and  Brandywine  are,  also,  very 
popular  in  Florida.  Parker  Earle  is,  as  you  know,  a 
native  of  Texas.  It  has  not  been  of  the  best  with  us, 
especially  in  dry  seasons,  as  it  starts  more  berries 
than  it  can  mature.  Arnot’s  Improved  Parker  Earle 
comes  from  Pennsylvania,  and  seems  able  to  mature 
its  berries  better.  Otherwise  it  is  much  the  same 
thing.” 

“  Next  week  I  want  to  tell  of  some  of  the  social  and 
economic  sides  of  this  great  business.  h.  w.  c. 


ELECTRIC  EXPRESS  SERVICE  FOR  FARMERS 

Those  Electric  Yankees.— New  England  seems 
to  be  leading  the  country  in  the  matter  of  locating 
trolley  or  electric  lines.  They  run  up  and  down 
through  the  country.  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  headquarters 
for  this  service,  and  light  lines  run  in  every  direction, 
so  that  one  may  start  from  Hartford  and  practically 
travel  all  over  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  on  an 
electric  car.  These  Yankees  are  never  satisfied  to 
half-do  anything,  and  the  possibilities  of  carrying 
freight  or  express  packages  by  electricity  were  quickly 
apparent  to  them.  Of  course,  the  steam  railroads  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  service  because  it  meant  a  great  loss  to 
freight.  Gradually,  however,  the  express  business  has 
been  extended.  '  For  several  months,  a  trolley  express 


has  been  operated  between  Hartford,  Newington, 
New  Britain,  Plainville  and  Bristol,  something  over 
20  miles.  Another  line  runs  east  for  11  miles,  and 
still  another  west  for  12  miles.  These  lines  run 
through  a  country  section,  and  the  express  business 
has  become  a  popular  feature. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  new  line  was  opened  up  north¬ 
east  of  Hartford  for  about  18  miles.  Some  of  the 
larger  Hartford  merchants  made  a  contract  for  the 
free  delivery  of  their  goods  in  leading  towns  along 
the  road.  The  idea  was  to  induce  the  country  people 
to  come  to  Hartford  to  buy  their  goods,  and  have 
them  delivered  on  the  trolley  by  express.  This  worked 
so  well  that  the  local  merchants  along  the  road  became 
frightened,  and  at  several  places,  have  petitioned 
the  president  of  the  trolley  line  to  withdraw  the  ex¬ 
press  cars.  Thus  far,  however,  this  has  not  been 
done,  and  there  is  no  good  prospect  that  they  will  be 
taken  off.  Id  fact,  the  chances  are  that  this  trolley 
express  service  will  be  greatly  increased  all  over  New 
England.  The  result,  of  course,  will  be  a  loss  of  trade 
to  the  local  storekeepers,  just  as  the  great  department 
stores  in  the  West  have  nearly  ruined  the  business  of 
local  tradesmen.  In  New  England,  however,  the  great 
convenience  to  the  public  from  having  these  express 
cars  running  through  the  country,  is  so  great  that, 
probably,  no  power  can  btop  them. 

Possibilities  ol'  It. — J.  H.  Hale  writes  us  that 
there  are  now  trolley  lines  all  the  way  from  Hartford 
to  Springfield,  Mass  ,  and  on  beyond  to  Holyoke  and 
North  Hampton.  This  coming  Summer  he  expects  to 
ship  peaches  to  Hartford,  Springfield  and  Holyoke  on 
the  trolley  lines,  direct  from  the  farm  to  the  grocery 
stores  along  the  principal  streets  of  these  towns  and 
cities.  This  service,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  night, 
or  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  passenger  service 
begins.  Mr.  Hale  has  already  taken  advantage  of  this 
service  to  Hartford  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
chances  are  that,  within  10  years,  New  England  will 
be  a  perfect  network  of  trolley  lines,  so  that  produce 
can  be  shipped  quickly  and  cheaply  in  every  direction. 

The  steam  railroads  of  New  England  seem  to  have 
fought  this  extension  of  trolley  lines,  but  now  they 
apparently  realize  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  com¬ 
pete  with  it.  Some  of  the  roads  use  what  they  call 
the  third-rail  system,  which  is  a  rail  placed  between 
the  two  ordinary  rails  so  that  it  may  be  charged  with 
electricity  and  used  for  quick  service  on  ordinary  rail¬ 
road  cars.  This  great  exten  ion  of  electric  car  ser¬ 
vice  indicates  something  of  the  possibilities  for  trav¬ 
eling  and  shipping  that  are  opening  up  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  future.  The  local  dealers  and  tradesmen 
are  bound  to  suffer  while  the  new  conditions  are  be¬ 
ing  adjusted.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  most 
farmers  and  the  public  generally  will  be  benefited  by 
placing  the  country  people  in  closer  communication 
with  the  town  and  city  In  time,  the  old  water  pow¬ 
ers  which  formerly  gave  life  to  country  villages  will 
be  used  again  for  generating  electricity. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  INSTITUTES. 

SOME  OF  THE  FAVORITE  SPEAKERS. 

The  institute  workers,  such  as  Gould,  Cook,  Van 
Dresser,  Chapman,  Ward  and  Fenner  are  giving  us 
some  eye-openers.  John  Gould  surprises  us  by  sayiDg 
that  square  silos  are  better  than  round  ones.  We 
have  two  round  ones  and  one  square,  and  would  not 
think  of  exchanging  round  ones  for  any  square  ones 
we  have  ever  seen,  simply  because  we  don’t  see  aDy 
white  mold  next  to  the  wall,  and  have  failed  to  find  a 
square  one  that  does  not  show  it.  Mr.  Gould  tells  me 
that  the  round  silos  in  his  section  that  are  being  aban¬ 
doned,  were  put  up  without  grooving  the  edges ;  ours 
are  grooved. 

Mr.  Gould  is  truly  a  Buckeye  hustler,  but  I  guess 
he  is  like  us  in  some  respects,  judging  from  his  talk 
on  caring  for  the  farmer’s  garden.  He  would  have  us 
mulch  the  garden  with  straw,  as  he  says,  “the  lazy 
man’s  way.” 

Mr.  Cook  is  telling  us  not  to  pay  so  much  for  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  and  the  local  agents  don’t  enjoy 
hearing  him  at  all.  Cook  is  all  right ;  I  wish  we  had 
more  as  fearless  as  he.  Mr.  Fenner  keeps  the  crowd 
in  good  spirits,  and  tells  of  his  failures  as  well  as  his 
success  at  farming. 

Mr.  Chapman  gave  us  some  pointers  on  potato  cul¬ 
ture,  which  he  proved  by  simple  illustrations.  He  must 
prepare  his  ground  as  some  would  for  onions.  During 
Mr.  Chapman’s  fruit  talk,  he  asked  every  woman  in 
the  room  that  had  an  abundance  of  strawberries  dur¬ 
ing  the  bearing  season,  to  rise  ;  not  one  came  to  her 
feet.  One  man,  whose  wife  was  not  present,  said 
they  had  strawberries  seven  months  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Chapman  thought  that  must  be  a  happy  family. 

All  of  the  farmers  are  interested  in  The  Selection 
of  a  Dairy  Cow  as  given  by  Mr.  Van  Dresser.  He  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  old  saying,  “  There’s  always  room  at 
the  top  ”  ;  and  so  it  is  and  always  will  be  in  breeding 
cattle  as  in  other  pursuits. 
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Mr.  Ward  got  us  very  much  interested  in  sheep, 
think,  from  his  appearance,  it  must  be  a  healthful 
vocation.  I  think  he  is  up  to  date  in  his  plan  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  year  around,  not  on  weeds,  but  with  first-class 
pasturage,  and  forage  crops  for  dry  weather.  Can’t 
we  have  some  of  these  farmers  portrayed  in  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  ?  w.  w.  c. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

This  breed  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  in 
England,  but  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country. 
The  first  importations  were  not  much  more  than  two 
score  years  ago,  but  it  is  within  less  than  half  that 
time  that  the  breed  has  atti  acted  marked  attention 
on  this  side  the  water.  The  breed  originated  from  the 
polled  sheep  of  Cannock  Heath,  and  the  old  black  or 
spotted-faced  breed  of  Morfe  Common,  The  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  gives  this  extract 
of  a  report  more  than  a  century  old,  relating  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  breed. 

“  On  Morfe  Common,  near  Bridgnorth,  there  are 
about  10,000  sheep  kept  during  the  Summer  months, 
which  produce  wool  of  a  superior  quality.  They  are 
considered  a  native  breed,  are  black-faced  or  brown, 
or  spotted-faced  horned  sheep,  little  subject  to  either 
rot  or  scab.” 

The  sheep  of  Cannock  Heath  were  hornless  with 
grayish  faces  and  legs,  and  are  described  by  Youatt 
as  attaining  great  weight.  From  these  two  hardy 
native  breeds,  the  Shropshire  has  been  gradually  im¬ 
proved,  possibly  by  outcrossing  with  some  other 
breeds,  until  it  stands  well  in  the  front  rank  of  mid¬ 
dle-wool  breeds. 

Curtis  gives  this  description  of  the  breed:  “The  face 
is  dark  grayish  or  brown,  wool  coming  well  down  to 
the  eyes,  with  no  trace  of  horns.  The  legs  are  darker 
than  face — almost  black ;  head  longer  than  in  the 
South  Down  and  ears  larger,  while  the  wool  is  close 
set,  finer  and  longer  in  staple.” 

When  the  shepherds  of  this  country  turned  their 
attention  to  mutton  sheep  because  of  the  depression 
in  wool,  the  Shropshire  came  rapidly  to  the  front.  It 
has,  probably,  distanced  all  other  breeds  of  middle  or 
coarse  wools,  and  is  more  in  demand  to-day  than  any 
of  the  others.  It  is  a  good  breed,  and  its  friends 
have  recognized  it  and  have  worked  for  it  vigorously 
and  successfully. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  ashing  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Evaporating  Black  Raspberries. 

A.  R.  B.,  Dexter,  Me—  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  29,  is  the  article 
headed,  A  Successful  Raspberry  Grower,  which  I  read  in  hopes 
of  finding  out  what  price  was  obtained  per  quart.  I  am,  also,  in¬ 
terested  in  the  evaporator  idea.  I  would  like  to  know  how  evap¬ 
orating  is  done.  What  will  a  quart  of  fresh  fruit  weigh  when 
evaporated  ?  How  is  the  evaporated  fruit  put  up,  and  at  what 
price  does  it  sell  ?  I  have  red  raspberries  only. 

Ans. — Black  raspberries  are  evaporated  in  many 
different  ways,  the  simplest  method  being  to  dry  them 
outside  in  the  sun,  spread  upon  broad  platforms  made 
for  the  purpose.  Another  method  sometimes  used  by 
those  who  have  glass  houses  is  to  spread  them  upon 
the  benches  in  the  greenhouse.  In  this  position,  they 
will  dry  somewhat  quicker  than  outside,  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  rain  without  extra  trouble.  By  far  the 
greater  number  are  dried  in  evaporators.  These  vary 
widely  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
and  the  method  of  applying  the  heat.  There  are 
two  general  classes,  the  hot-air  machines  and  the 
steam  driers,  steam  being  confined  to  large  commer¬ 
cial  establishments.  The  essential  condition  in  all  is 
a  strong  draught  of  dry  heated  air  passing  over  the 

t  fruit  to  absorb  the  moisture  and  take  it  away.  The 
temperature  should  average  about  180  degrees  F. 

The  time  required  for  drying,  in  a  good  evaporator, 
varies  with  the  conditions  of  the  fruit  and  of  the 
weather,  perhaps  averaging  about  five  hours.  The 
fruit  is  taken  from  the  machine  while  still  soft,  and 
the  curing  is  finished  in  the  curing  room  by  shoveling 
it  over  daily  for  some  time  afterward.  The  yield  of 
dried  fruit  per  bushel  of  green  varies  with  the  season 
and  the  time  of  season,  averaging  from  9  to  10  pounds 
per  bushel.  At  the  prices  obtained  for  evaporated 
fruit  in  years  past,  the  industry  has  been  a  profitable 
one,  but  at  the  prices  quoted  at  the  present  time  (see 
market  report)  the  profits  cannot  be  large.  It  is 
usually  put  up  in  barrels,  or  in  boxes  holding  50 
pounds. 

Red  raspberries  are  seldom  evaporated,  not  from 
any  inherent  difficulty  in  doing  the  work,  but  because 
they  have  never  attained  a  position  in  the  markets 


which  will  warrant  the  undertaking.  The  shrinkage 
is  greater  than  with  black  raspberries,  and  the  fruits 
dry  to  a  dull,  unattractive  color  which  is  against  their 
sale.  A  heaping  quart  basketful  of  fruit  will  weigh 
about  four  ounces  when  dried,  varying,  of  course, 
with  seasons  and  other  conditions. 

The  Shaffer  is  a  better  variety  for  evaporating  than 
the  true  reds,  giving  a  more  attractive  color,  a  better 
yield  and  a  product  of  excellent  quality.  With  a  good 
market  for  fresh  fruit,  there  is  little  reason  to  evap¬ 
orate  red  varieties.  If  a  special  market  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  dried  fruit,  which  would  pay  a  price 
corresponding  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  might  be 
made  a  profitable  undertaking  ;  but  to  evaporate  them 
with  the  expectation  of  depending  upon  the  whole¬ 
sale  market,  would  be  likely  to  prove  disappointing. 

FRED  W.  CARD. 

Building  a  Henhouse. 

Several  Subscribers  inquire  about  plans  for  henhouses.  One, 
evidently,  knows  nothing  about  the  subject,  and  has  no  ideas  to 
offer.  The  others  all  have  plans  of  their  own.  One  wishes  to  build 
10x40  feet,  5 54  feet  high  on  one  side,  8*4  on  the  other,  with  a  low 
room  excavated  from  bank  on  east  end.  Another  wishes  to  build 
for  500  hens.  He  plans  to  build  house  29  x  90  feet,  with  three-foot 
central  alley,  and  five  pens  on  each  side,  13  x  18  feet,  each  to  con¬ 
tain  50  hens.  He  would  have  one  window  on  the  roof  for  each 
pen,  and  two  others  near  the  ground.  He  would  have  a  yard 
30  x  165  feet  for  each  pen  of  50  hens.  He  wishes  to  know  whether 
these  would  furnish  grass  enough  for  the  hens. 

Ans  — Unless  in  a  climate  where  the  hens  can  run 
out  during  the  entire  year,  and  use  the  house  only  for 
roosting,  we  would  never  build  with  a  central  alley 
with  pens  on  each  side.  The  hens  need  the  sunlight 
direct.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  have  the  house 
light  enough.  Such  houses  have  been  built,  and  with 
all  inside  partitions  of  wire,  and  some  of  the  windows 
high  upon  the  south  side,  answer  fairly  well.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  our  readers  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  style.  A  house  of  whatever  length 
or  style  should  face  the  south  or  southeast,  with  all 
the  windows  on  that  side.  We  would  have  an  alley, 
say  3  feet  wide,  along  the  north  side ;  from  this  alley, 
tbe  hens  can  be  fed  and  watered,  eggs  gathered, 
roosts  cleaned,  etc.  The  house  should  be  divided  by 
means  of  wire  netting  into  pens.  Not  more  than  50 
hens  should  be  kept  together,  and  a  smaller  number 
would  be  still  better.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
each  hen  should  have  about  6  feet  of  floor  space, 
though  some  allow  less. 

We  would  not  build  a  house  less  than  15  to  18  feet 
wide,  which  would  leave  12  to  15  feet  for  the  pens. 
We  would  build,  preferably,  a  roof  sloping  both  ways, 
and  would  build  a  house  high  rather  than  as  low  as 
many  do.  Some  of  the  best  authorities  say  that  plenty 
of  air  space  overhead  is  more  necessary  than  floor  space. 
Among  some  of  the  White  Leghorn  farmers  in  central 
New  York,  a  loose  floor  is  laid  to  the  attic,  and  this 
space  is  stuffed  with  dry  wheat  straw,  which  absorbs 
the  moisture  when  the  house  is  tightly  closed  during 
cold  weather. 

In  the  North,  we  would  build  a  house  with  double 
walls,  covered  outside  with  good  building  paper. 
Farther  south,  single  boarding,  well  papered,  will  do. 
This  paper  answers  for  roof,  but  must  be  well  laid  on 
a  smooth  board  foundation,  well  nailed  and  battened 
down,  and  kept  well  painted.  The  Neponset  Red  Rope 
roofing  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  roof  needs 
a  heavier  paper  than  the  sides.  The  Neponset  paper 
is  used  on  Fisher’s  Island  Farm,  and  an  excellent  and 
cheap  paint  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  metallic  paint, 
Venetian  red  and  linseed  oil.  The  paper  should  be 
painted  as  soon  as  put  on.  Where  shingles  are  cheap, 
they  make  as  good  a  roof  as  can  be  found,  and  should 
be  underlaid  with  paper. 

As  for  windows,  too  many  are  as  bad  as  not  enough. 
One  large  window  to  each  pen  is  sufficient.  Double 
glazing  is  advisable  in  the  North.  Too  much  glass 
radiates  too  much  heat  at  night.  Wooden  shutters 
over  the  windows  cold  nights  save  much  heat. 

The  scratching  shed  is  a  good  thing.  Many  de¬ 
tached  houses  are  built  with  one  end  open  on  one  side 
for  this  purpose.  The  main  point  is  to  have  it  dry  and 
sheltered  from  wind.  The  three  essentials  in  a  poul¬ 
try  house  are  warmth,  dryness  and  light.  There  must 
be  no  dampness  or  drafts.  Everything  must  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  vermin,  Nest  boxes  should  be 
dark.  Boards  under  the  roosts  should  be  cleaned  fre¬ 
quently.  The  house  should  be  floored,  unless  on  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  light  soil ,  and  the  floor  should  be  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  dry  earth,  road  dust  or  coal  ashes,  all  to  be 
cleaned  out  frequently. 

The  yards  specified  might  give  grass  enough  for  the 
hens,  if  well  seeded,  and  the  grass  have  a  good  start 
before  the  hens  begin  on  it.  The  chances  are,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  would  need  additional  green  feed. 

The  Result  of  Burning  Bones. 

F.  E.,  Sheboygan  Falls ,  Wis. — In  the  burning  of  green  bones,  is 
any  fruit-plant  food  destroyed,  and  if  so  what  ? 

Ans. — Bones  contain  chiefly  two  fertilizing  sub¬ 
stances,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  former 
goes  into  the  form  of  a  gas,  when  heated,  escapes  into 
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the  air,  and  is  thus  lost  as  plant  food.  The  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  exists  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a 
solid  which  is  not  converted  into  a  gas  by  heat.  When 
you  burn  bones  to  a  powder,  you  drive  away  all  the 
nitrogen,  but  leave  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of 
bone  ash,  in  which  form  it  is  easy  to  distribute,  al¬ 
though  not  so  valuable  for  fertilizer  as  the  raw  bone 
crushed  or  ground  into  fine  pieces.  The  nitrogen  in 
bones  gives  one-third  or  more  of  their  fertilizing 
value,  and  you  lose  all  this  by  burning.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  often  practicad,  however,  because  it  is  the 
quickest  way  to  reduce  the  bone  to  a  powder.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  employ  expensive  machinery  for  steam¬ 
ing,  smashing  and  grinding  bones.  It  is  hard  to  re¬ 
duce  green  bones  on  the  farm  with  ordinary  appli¬ 
ances.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  pack  them  in  boxes 
or  barrels  in  layers,  with  layers  of  unleached  wood 
ashes  between  them,  then  keep  the  whole  thing  moist 
by  pouring  water  on  the  top.  In  about  90  days,  the 
bones  will  be  soft  enough  to  smash  with  a  heavy 
shovel  or  sledge,  but  they  will  not  be  fine  enough  to 
work  through  an  ordinary  fertilizer  drill. 

Leasing  Farm  Lands  for  Oil  Wells. 

A.  JV.,  Hedgesville,  N.  Y. — The  other  day,  I  met  a  man  who  claims 
to  represent  a  company  which  wishes  to  lease  a  large  tract  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  for  oil  and  gas.  He  says  that  the 
company  will  give  $50  for  a  gas  well,  all  the  gas  necessary  for 
the  house  free,  and  one-eighth  of  the  oil,  if  oil  be  found. 

Ans. — The  plan  of  leasing  land  has  been  in  vogue, 
with  more  or  less  variations,  for  some  time  ;  the  lessee 
agrees  to  drill  a  certain  number  of  wells  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  on  a  specified  number  of  acres,  paying 
therefor  a  fixed  price  per  year  for  each  well  while  gas 
is  piped  from  the  premises.  Some  pay  $50  to  $100  per 
annum  for  each  gas  well,  and  others  $200  or  $300  for 
a  well  regardless  of  the  life  of  it.  Some  pay  a  price 
proportionate  to  the  pressure  of  gas — a  certain  price 
per  year  if  the  well  will  produce  a  100-pound  pressure 
in  three  to  five  minutes.  While  this  plan  is  not  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  most  equitable 
way  would  be  for  the  lessor  to  have  a  fixed  price  per 
thousand  feet  for  the  gas  his  farm  produces  ;  then  the 
lessor  whose  farm  produces  a  large  amount  of  gas 
gets  more  than  the  one  who  has  light  gas  territory. 

Land  owners  can  afford  to  lease  their  lands  to  par¬ 
ties  who  will  test  the  territory,  as  they  are  to  no  ex¬ 
pense,  the  lessor  taking  all  the  risk,  consequently 
should  have  a  lease  on  favorable  terms.  The  laud- 
owner  should  have  free  access  to  the  wells  at  all  times 
when  operated  upon,  which  privilege  the  lessee  is 
usually  willing  to  grant.  W  den  a  well  ovvner  ceases 
to  pay  a  royalty  on  a  well,  the  lessor  should  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  the  same  for  the  market  value 
of  the  material  in  the  well,  as  the  land-owner  might 
make  use  of  it  when  the  lessee  could  not ;  if  a  gas 
well,  the  gas  might  be  of  value  on  the  farm  when  its 
production  would  be  too  small  to  be  piped  away. 

A.  B.  COTTRELL. 

Sheep  in  an  Orchard. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa  — Would  sheep  be  liable  to  injure  an  apple 
orchard  that  was  set  about  12  years  ago  ?  The  trees  have  made 
a  good  growth,  and  branch  about  2*4  or  3  feet  from  the  ground. 
I  would  like  to  overstock  and  then  feed  so  as  to  improve  the 
orchard. 

Ans. — I  have  orchards  on  heavy  clay  loam,  and  also 
on  light  sandy  loams,  and  find  the  system  works 
equally  well  on  both.  The  fact  is,  sheep  do  not 
poach  up  the  ground  like  cattle,  and  even  when  the 
land  is  wet,  do  not  tread  deep.  The  key  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  in  the  overstocking  and  high  feeding  on  bran. 
C.  N.  R.  may  well  put  in  so  many  sheep  that  he  has  to 
give  them  a  daily  feed  of  clover  hay,  or  better  still, 
in  Summer,  green  clover,  or  rape,  by  having  racks  in 
different  parts  of  the  orchard  in  which  to  feed  them. 
In  any  country  where  the  price  of  pasturing  100  sheep 
is  $2  or  more  per  week,  by  sowing  a  field  to  rape  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  orchard  or  where  the  rape  can  be  cut 
and  hauled  to  the  orchard,  and  feeding  wheat  bran  in 
connection  with  it,  they  can  be  kept  for  less  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  other  course  would  do  the 
orchard  so  much  good.  The  number  of  sheep  that 
may  be  kept  in  an  orchard  of  a  given  size,  is  only  a 
question  of  bow  much  feed  is  given,  and  of  course,  all 
the  manure  resulting  from  the  feed  will  be  scattered 
over  the  ground. 

If  the  trees  are  large,  say  six  inches  and  over  in 
diameter,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  the  sheep  eat¬ 
ing  the  bark,  providing  they  have  plenty  of  fresh 
water  always  accessible.  Sheep  first  learn  to  gnaw 
trees  for  water,  but  when  they  once  get  a  taste  of  the 
sweet  bark,  they  like  it,  and  then  it  is  hard  to  stop 
them  eating  the  trees.  But  if  he  fears  injury,  he  can 
get  common  poultry  netting  three  feet  wide  with  two- 
inch  mesh,  and  by  putting  this  loosely  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  twisting  the  ends  of  six  or 
eight  wires  together,  it  will  last  until  the  trees  out¬ 
grow  it,  and  no  sheep  will  even  rub  against  it.  But 
he  must  be  careful  to  put  these  protectors  on  very 
loosely,  as  when  the  orchard  is  so  treated,  the  trees 
will  make  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  wires  will  soon 
cut  into  the  trees.  If  any  man  who  doubts  the  efficacy 
of  this  way  of  feeding  will  once  try  it,  he  will  never 
abandon  it.  jr.  s.  woodward. 
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T.  J  Hughes,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va  , 
favors  us  with  a  photograph,  reproduced 
in  Fig.  5,  which  effectively  shows  by 
comparison  the  height  to  which  the  Mex¬ 
ican  June  corn  may  grow.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  22  feet  is  the  highest 
growth  of  which  we  have  heard.  Mr. 
Hughes  writes  that  the  highest  plant 
grown  by  a  neighbor  to  whom  he  gave 
seed  was  18  feet.  The  highest  of  his  own 
plants  was  17  feet.  From  30  plants,  there 
were  only  six  ears  mature  enough  for 
seed . 

A  friend  asks  whether  we  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Salzer’s  Golden  Triumph 
dent  corn.  After  two  seasons  of  trial, 
he  likes  it  well.  The  ears  have  from  12 
to  24  rows.  “Would  it,”  he  asks,  “be 
wise  to  select  seed  corn  from  the  ears 
bearing  the  most  rows  ?”  He  finds  quite 
a  difference  in  the  color  of  the  cobs  and 
size  of  kernel.  Some  ears  have  smooth 
kernels  at  the  tips,  and  occasionally 
whole  ears  look  like  flint  corn.  “  Would 
it  be  better  to  mix  these  characteristics 
for  seed,  or  not  ?”  Again  he  asks:  “Is 
it  true  that  the  corn  will  fill  better  if  all 
the  kernels  are  planted  instead  of  reject¬ 
ing  the  small  kernels  at  the  tip,  as  many 
farmers  do?”  '  These  are  interesting 
questions . 

It  was  somewhere  about  1882  that  a 
quantity  of  seed  corn  was  sent  to  us  for 
trial  by  a  reader  whose  name  has 
slipped  our  memory.  This  was  after¬ 
wards  introduced  by  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Sons,  as  Qaeen  of  the  Prairie.  The 
next  year,  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  introduced  a  variety  under 
the  name  of  Pride  of  .the  North.  As 
grown  on  the  Rural  Farm,  there  were  no 
special  differences  in  them  that  we  could 
detect.  Several  years  ago,  we  tried  Sal¬ 
zer’s  Golden  Triumph.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  same  as  Queen  of  the  Prairie  and 
Pride  of  the  North,  though  we  did  not 
have  either  of  them  with  which  to  make 
comparisons.  We  have  since  tried  other 
early  dent  varieties  that  seemed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  original  Queen  of  the 
Prairie,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that,  for 
an  early  yellow  dent  variety,  we  know 
of  no  type  that,  all  things  considered — 
height  of  stalk,  position  of  ear  and  pro¬ 
lificacy — is  more  desirable  for  the  North 
than  the  above  named  varieties. 

Tt  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  wise  to 
select  seed  corn  from  the  ears  bearing 
the  greatest  weight  of  kernels  regard¬ 
less  of  the  number  of  rows ;  but  we 
should  always  consider  the  symmetry  of 
the  ear  and  shape  of  the  kernel.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  would  choose  a  nine-inch  ear 
having  straight  rows  and  shapely  kernels 
rather  than  a  six-inch  ear  having  twisted 
rows,  even  though  the  latter  bore  more 
kernels.  We  should  always  choose  our 
seed  corn  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
certain  type,  selecting  ears  of  the  same 
length,  the  same  number  of  rows,  the 
same  size  and  color  of  kernel,  and  we 
should  select  these  from  the  lowest  plants 
bearing  the  most  ears  and  these  the 
nearest  to  the  ground.  As  dent  varieties 
of  corn  are  grown  farther  north,  they 
are  inclined  to  change  to  flint  corn.  If 
we  choose  to  change  our  dent  to  flint,  we 
should  select  the  flint  kernels  of  the  tip, 
otherwise  it  would  be  better,  in  our 
opinion,  to  select  only  the  kernels  from 
the  middle  portion  of  the  ear,  rejecting 
the  tip  and  butt  kernels,  the  latter  of 
which  are  almost  always  unshapely.  We 
have  often  observed  that  the  kernels 
about  the  tip  of  the  ear  mature  later 
than  those  beneath  them,  just  the  same 
as  the  top  of  the  plant  is  the  latest 
growth.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  silks  or  pistils  of  the 
tip  ovaries  are  later  to  mature  than  those 
beneath  them,  and  if  all  the  kernels 
were  planted  (always  rejecting  those 
about  the  butt),  the  season  of  pollen- 
shedding  would  be  prolonged  and  that 


in  consequence,  there  would  be  fewer 
breaks  or  missing  kernels  in  the  ear. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that 
the  characteristics  of  corn  may  be  greatly 
changed  by  careful  selection  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  what  we  desire.  Our  most  in¬ 
structive  experiments  were  made  during 
10  years  of  selection  of  the  Chester 
County  Mammoth,  a  yellow  dent,  and 
Blount’s  Prolific,  a  white  dent.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  that  the  plants  did  not  grow 
so  tall,  the  suckering  propensity  was  de¬ 
creased,  the  grain  matured  about  10  days 
earlier,  and  the  average  number  of  ears 
to  a  plant  was  increased . 

The  Hale  Japan  Plum  Again. — The 
R.  N.-Y.  being  the  first  paper  to  plant 
the  Japan  plums  and  to  talk  about  them 
from  its  own  experience,  is  naturally 
desirous  to  keep  its  readers  fully  posted 
from  time  to  time  as  to  their  compara¬ 
tive  worth.  The  best  of  them  are  espe¬ 
cially  prized  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  be¬ 
cause  they  give  us  plums  in  spite  of  the 
devastating  curculio  and  black  knot, 
which  may  not  be  said  of  the  European 
or  American  varieties,  unless  jarring 
every  day  during  the  early  season  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  cutting  out  the  knot  as  it 
appears. 

Our  first  knowledge  regarding  the  Hale 
plum  began  during  the  year  1894,  when 
Luther  Burbank  sent  us  a  couple  that  we 
might  judge  of  their  appearance  and 
quality.  It  was  designated  as  “J,” 
afterwards  sold  to  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  who  introduced  it 
as  the  Hale.  Our  remarks  printed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  1,  1894,  were 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  Winter 

You  need  warm,  rich,  vitalizing  blood, 
because  there  is  now  danger  from  coughs, 
colds,  pneumonia  and  the  grip,  and  these 
diseases  most  readily  attack  the  system 
that  is  weak  and  debilitated  because  of 
poor,  thin,  vitiated  blood.  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  will  give  you  good  blood.  It  will 
tone  and  strengthen  your  whole  system 

Hood’s  parilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price  II. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  sick  headache.  25c.- 


Qf>  If  1DICTICC  Strawberry  Plants,  $1.50 
OU  VIMICIICO  per  1,000.  Send  for  catalogue 
now.  II.  W.  HENRY,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


nr  ft  nil  TREES,  3c.  AH  kinds  of  stock  cheap 
ILnUn  Rkliancb  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva, N.Y 


Apple,  Japan  Plums,  Cherries,  and  a  full 
line  of  fruit  trees  at  low  prices.  Write  for  whole¬ 
sale  list.  C.  F.  MacNair  &  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Finest  I 

A 

Garden 

In  the  neighborhood  this  year,  will  be 
yours— if  you  plant  Blaiile’s  Seeds.  My 
new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  1899  contains 
everything  good,  old  or  new.  Hundreds  of 
illustrations;  fourcolored  plates jcompleto 
np-to-date  cultural  directions.  Full  of 
business  cover  to  cover.  A  600  page  Year 
Book  and  Almanac  with  complete  weather 
forecasts  for  1899.  free  with  every  order  of 
8 1 .50  or  upward  for 

MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


I  send  the  best  Agricultural  Weekly  In  the 
U.  S.  for  only  25  cents  per  annum.  Ten 
packets  of  the  newest  novelties  in  Sweet 
Peas,  only  20  cents.  It  also  gives  rock 
bottom  prices  on  the  best  Onion  Seed  in 
America.  It  is  pronounced  by  all  the 
brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year, 
ana  you  need  it  before  placing  your  order 
for  1899.  Mailed  free  to  ail  who  mention 
having  seen  this  advertisement  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


: 


Best  Seeds 

that  Grow! 

Thousands  of  Dollars 


in  CASH  PRIZES  for  1899 

and  many  other  New  Features, 
of  particular  interest,  presented  in 


B 


URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages,— tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  he  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price-list  free.  LKWI8  K0K8CI1,  Predonla,  N.  Y. 


r%||#  V*  Wonderful  New 

MCrllvt  CRATE 

Has  taken  all  premiums.  8end  for  catalogue  and 
price-list.  SILAS  WILSON  CO.,  Atlantic,  la. 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL  CFFTKfc 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE  OELI/O 
SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefore 
pay  fair  prices  for  seeds— every  quality — and  can  eelJ 
dean  seeds  at  dose  prices.  Booklet  Bkkd  Bknsk  free. 

THE  WHITNEY-N0YES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


Small 

Fruits 


Grape  Vines....... 

lowprlfM.  Dewrlptln  list  frei.  Varieties. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
Warranted  true.  T.  8.  UUBUAUD  OO.,  Frcdonla,  N.Y. 


PLANTS  ™.GR0W. 

If  you  want  all  the  tested  new  varieties 
as  well  aa  the  standard  old  sorts  in  straw¬ 
berries,  I  can  suit  you.  I  have  90  acres  in 
strawberry  plants.  Strong,  vigorous 
plants  with  big  bunches  of  fibrous  roots, 
absolutely  free  from  disesse.  Can  sell  you 

A  DOZEN  OR  A  MILLION. 

right  freBh  from  the  ground.  No  cellar  or  cold 
storage  plants  here.  3 2 -page  catalogue  FREE. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR..  Box  44.  Salisbury,  Md- 


Pntutn  Farm  (Smith's)  grows  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
rUtdlU  Irish  Cobbler  and  others,  catalogued  by  best 
Seedsmen.  Circular.  8.  J.  SMITH,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


1,000 


Ridgeway  Strawberry  Pits  for $2.50.  Crders 
booked  now.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


gppn  DDE  Bill  FREE 

^  jl  ■  ■  m  To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  seeds 

ww  Ba  I  will  mail  my  handsome  cutulogue 

for  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10c*. 
Due  Bill,  good  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  fibaolutcly 
free.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Beat  8ced».  Bulba, 
Plant*,  Bohcm,  new  Fruits,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
etc.*  at  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
lames.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don’t  buy 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
n  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  be 
lurprlsed  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  a  copy. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  79.  Bone  Hill,  N.Y 


■Trees 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Climbers, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Pteonics.  Largest  and  choicest  col¬ 
lections  in  America.  BestNovelties.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  fret. 
ELIWANGER  &  BARRY,  *o°"t  Hop.  Nnn.rln,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V.  Kitty-ninth  Yw. 


"»  BUSINESS  TREES  "to"  ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Nurseryman  to  The  Business  Farmer. 


CARMAN 


A  money  maker,  hotter  than  Elberta,  grand 
I  _  shipper,  ripens  with  Early  Rivers.  Every  fruit 
"  grower  should  have  it.  Immense  stock  of  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Quince.  Enormous  supply  of  Small  Fruits.  Headquarters 

for  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs. 


44  Greenhouses  filled  with  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  Geraniums,  etc. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  446  Painesville,  O. 


nniuuiiiiniiiniiimiinuumiiiimniiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiUiiimuiiimiuiuimiiiiimniuiuiikiMiniiiiHinimiimmniiimiiiiiHinii 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swal!o\ 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-  Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will  j 
ship  round  the  world.”  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 
Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CCORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK, 
[luniiiniiuiiiiuiuunmmmimiiimmimuummmimiiumumiuimimimmuniun 


m 

REID'S 

fruits 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  is  well- 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  is  4 
taken  in  growing  to  Insure  absolute  certainty  to  the’ 
buyer.  Save  one-lialf  on  anything  you  need  in  the 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Iteid’s. 

We’ll  help  you  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  esti¬ 
mates,  or  any  information  you  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


JADOO  FIBRE  iND 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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in  part,  as  follows  :  “  The  samples  sent 
were  nearly  round  with  an  obscure 
suture.  The  flesh  grows  close  about  the 
little  stem,  leaving  no  cavity.  Its  color 
is  a  medium  crimson — purple  with  a 
suspicion  of  yellow  in  parts.” 

At  the  same  time  (August  10),  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  sent  us  a  specimen  or  so  of  the 
Wickson,  which  he  then  regarded  as 
among  the  best  of  the  Japan  plums. 
The  flesh  was  exceedingly  juicy,  tender, 
mild  s  weet — scarcely  sub-acid — and  rich. 
Again  quoting  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
September  1 :  “  The  flesh  of  the  ‘  J  ‘  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wickson 
in  color  and  quality,  except  that  it  is 
distinctly  sub-acid,  even  more  juicy  and 
possibly  not  quite  so  rich.  There  is,  too, 
an  acidity  of  the  skin.” 

During  October  of  1894,  Mr.  Burbank 
wrote  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  as  follows : 
“  Two  years  ago,  in  a  hedgerow  of  seed¬ 
lings,  ‘  J  ’  was  the  most  vigorous,  most 
productive,  handsomest,  most  uniform 
and  best  flavored  of  any  Japan  plum  I 
had  ever  seen.  No  other  Japan  plum 
now  known  equals  it  in  growth.  The 
plums  are  richly  marbled,  dotted  and 
striped  with  purple  on  light  yellow 
ground.  The  trees  are  always  loaded  to 
the  muzzle,  and  just  in  the  right  place, 
so  they  hold  and  perfect  more  fruit  than 
the  Burbank,  and  I  may  say,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  fruit  tree  of  any 
name  or  nature.  No  one  who  has  ever 
tasted  the  fruit  when  ripe  will  say  that 
any  European  plum  is  superior.  I  know 
of  no  other  plum  that  will  keep  longer.” 

Under  date  of  December  16,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hale'writes  as  follows  :  “  In  Ruralisms, 
page  850,  I  noted  what  you  say  in  regard 
to  the  Hale  plum  ;  but  it  does  not  make 
clear  what  the  peculiarities  of  this  variety 
are  upon  your  grounds.” 

Prof.  Bailey,  when  here  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  stated  before  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  meeting  at 
Amherst  last  week,  that,  of  all  Japan 
plums,  the  nale  was  the  best  in  quality. 

The  Hale  plum  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
is  a  tree  of  immense  vigor.  What  we 
have  said  of  it  have  been  notes  of  pro¬ 
gress  rather  than  any  positive  expression 
of  opinion.  To  what  peculiarities  of 
climate  or  situation  it  may  be  due,  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  the  color  of  the  plums  has  been  of  a 
light  green  or  greenish  yellow  when 
fully  mature.  Not  one  plum  has  shown 
any  trace  of  cherry,  pink  or  crimson. . . . 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

A  Strong  Attraction. — A  farmers’  institute 
was  held  at  our  town  on  December  17,  by  the  New 
Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  had  had  three 
institutes  in  our  county,  but  none  was  very  well 
attended.  About  a  month  before  this  one,  our 
local  board  of  agriculture  got  together  to  see 
what  we  could  do  to  get  out  a  crowd.  It  occurred 
to  us  that  we  were  about  as  likely  to  hit  the  aver¬ 
age  Bergen  County  man  in  the  stomach  as  any¬ 
where  else.  These  eloquent  institute  speakers 
are  all  well  enough,  but  a  good  taste  of  roast  pig 
looked  like  a  better  drawing  card !  So  we  made 
plans  to  get  up  a  hot  dinner  with  this  bill  of  fare : 

Bergen  County  Boast  Pig. 

Bergen  County  Baked  Beam. 

Bergen  County  Bread  and  Butter. 

Coffee. 

Bergen  County  Apples. 

We  might  have  had  some  Bergen  County  rye 
roasted  and  ground  instead  of  coffee,  but  we 
gave  that  up,  and  went  ahead  with  our  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  secretary  got  out  a  poster  with  a 
picture  of  a  pig  on  it,  and  hired  a  mau  to  do  the 
cooking.  A  hunter  contributed  a  fat  ’possum, 
and  we  had  him  baked  and  served  with  the  pig. 

A  Square  Meal.— Hope  Farm  supplied  the  pig 
and  the  beans.  One  of  our  shotes  dressed  63 
pounds.  We  had  him  roasted  whole,  and  he 
came  on  the  table  with  a  big  red  apple  in  his 
mouth.  There  were  16  big  dishes  of  baked  beans, 
a  barrel  of  big  red  apples,  and  nobody  knows 
how  much  bread  and  butter.  Our  Bergen  County 
farmers  went  at  those  victuals  just  as  their  an¬ 
cestors  went  at  the  Hessians  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  and  they  cleaned  them  up  equally 
well.  Secretary  Franklin  Dye  and  his  State 
speakers  were  not  a  bit  behind  them.  Your 
humble  servant  undertook  to  talk  just  before  din¬ 
ner,  and  I’ll  tell  you  right  now  that  “  eloquence  ” 
is  no  match  for  roast  pig  at  12  o’clock.  After 
dinner,  the  crowd  came  up  into  the  hall  and  sat 


down  comfortably  to  listen  to  one  of  T  B.  Terry’s 
noble  talks,  and  I  don’t  believe  he  ever  had  a 
more  attentive  audience.  We  gave  the  visitors 
another  meal  in  the  evening,  and  they  nearly 
cleared  up  the  baked  beans. 

The  Institute. — I  suppose  a  description  of  a 
farmers’  institute  is  pretty  much  of  an  old  story 
to  most  readers.  We  did  not  have  a  very  large 
crowd,  but  those  who  did  come  were  mostly  farm¬ 
ers  The  speakers  were  Secretary  Dye,  D.  D. 
Denise,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Agriculture,  T  B.  Terry,  Prof.  C  B.  Lane,  Mrs. 
F.  II.  Valentine  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Ward.  They  were 
all  practical,  common-sense  people  who  got  up 
and  talked  as  neighbor  to  neighbor  without  any 
fuss  or  frills.  Our  people  were  glad  to  see  T.  B. 
Terry.  Many  had  read  about  him  or  read  his 
writings,  and  they  came  in  eager  to  see  and  hear 
the  man  In  the  evening,  he  gave  his  talk  on  the 
“  Wife’s  Share  ”  which,  probably,  many  of  our 
readers  have  heard.  Some  of  our  farmers  are 
pretty  conservative,  and  I  wondered  how  far  his 
plain  talk  would  go  home.  The  people  liked  it 
all  because  they  felt  that  Mr.  Terry  was  sincere. 
There  was  something  about  him  that  made  the 
people  feel  that  this  man  had  really  felt  atd 
known  some  of  the  troubles  and  trials  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  every-day  farmer.  Our  farmers 
have  a  good  deal  to  contend  with,  and  some  of 
these  older  men  somehow  dropped  a  little  of  their 
load  in  thinking  that  this  man  had  been  through 
the  Ore.  I  wish  I  could  give  a  full  account  of  the 
institute,  but  there  isn’t  room  for  it.  It  started 
up  many  a  thought  that  I  shall  try  to  talk  about 
some  da.v. 

Does  It  Pay  ? — The  question  came  up  as  to 
whether  these  meetings  pay  It  would  be  a  hard 
job  to  figure  that  thing  out  in  dollars  and  cents. 
No  man  can  expect  to  have  his  taxes  or  his  gro¬ 
cery  bills  paid  by  the  institute  speakers.  T  feel 
sure  that  most  of  those  who  came  to  our  insti¬ 
tute  •*  got  their  money's  worth,”  at  least  It  is 
worth  a  good  deal  for  farmers  to  get  together 
now  and  then  and  talk.  I  noticed  between  the 
meetings  and  after  dinner  how  the  room  was 
filled  with  little  groups  of  farmers — most  of  them 
talking  earnestly  and  forcibly.  Go  near  to  one 
of  these  groups,  and  you  would  hear  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense— thoughts  that  were  brought  out  by 
friendly  discussion.  If  these  farmers  would  only 
get  right  up  in  the  irstitute  and  talk  as  they  do 
in  these  little  groups,  they  would  often  double 
the  value  of  the  meeting.  As  soon  as  the  chair¬ 
man  calls  to  order,  though,  these  farmers  miss 
the  freedom  of  the  neighborly  talk,  and  they  can’t 
say  a  word.  I  have  heard  people  wonder  how  it 
is  that  men  like  Mr.  Terry,  who  do  not  pretend  to 
be  orators,  can  hold  the  people  so  well  with  a 
plain  recital  of  facts.  The  meaning  seems  clear 
enough  to  me — these  men  get  right  down  to  the 
heart  of  the  average  farmer.  Farmers  who 
naturally  would  feel  so  stiff  and  odd  in  a  public 
gathering  with  strangers,  are  at  home  with  this 
plain,  off-hand  talker.  He  is  ‘‘like  them”  in 
feeling  and  thought,  and  what  he  says  sticks  to 
them.  They  can’t  rub  it  out,  for  some  sort  of 
mental  chemistry  has  made  it  a  part  of  them.  I  tell 
you  it  is  the  plain,  honest,  sincere,  true  speaker 
that  leaves  the  right  sort  of  a  mark  at  our  fa  Ba¬ 
ers’  institutes.  I  don’t  care  if  a  man  sits  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  or  mixes  his  grammar  all  up,  so 
long  as  he  comes  with  an  honest  story,  and  tells 
it  right  out  of  his  heart.  u.  w.  c 


What  is  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  ? 

It  is  the  best  cod-liver  oil, 
partly  digested,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  hypophos- 
phites  and  glycerine.  What 
will  it  do  ?  It  will  make 
the  poor  blood  of  the  anaemic 
rich  and  red. 

It  will  give  nervous  energy 
to  the  overworked  brain  and 
nerves.  It  will  add  flesh  to 
the  thin  form  of  a  child, 
wasted  from  fat-starvation. 

It  is  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  The  Standard  of 
the  World. 


50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists, 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  lie w  York. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 


McLANE  &  SCHANK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


HORSE-HIGH 

Laying  aside  all  speculation  these  remain  as  the 
[requisites  of  a  perfect  fence.  Our  Duplex  Automatic  I 
j  Machine  makes  just  such  a  fence  In  100  styles  at  the! 
I  rate  of  sixty  rods  per  day,  at  a  cost  for  wire  of  only  [ 

BULL-STRONG 

18c.  for  a  good  farm  fence;  19c.  for  poultry  fence;  1( 
for  a  rabbit-proof  fence  and  1 2c.  for  a  good  hog  fence. 
We  will  sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring  or  barb  wire  direct 
at  wholesale  prices.  Get  our  catalogue  before  buying. 

Kitselman  Bros.,  Box  106,  Ridgeville,  Ind. 

PIG-TIGHT 


ALPHONSO  AND  DON  CARLOS 

seem  to  bo  bad  friends.  We’ve  heard  there’s  a 
dispute  over  lino  fences.  That  always  makes 
rows.  Fix  the  line,  wo’ll  fix  the  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


It  make*  the  cheapest  good  wire  fence  known. 
WE  WANT  AGENTS.  Reliable  and  responsible  men  only. 
We  give  exclusive  territory  to  right  men.  Write  for 
terms  and  territory.  Sam  pie  and  Catalogue  Free. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


c^W.Machlne  $10 

VMM  ^  TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 


AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 


'  CO  16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

•S  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


FENCING 


For  Poultry,  half  cost  of 
Netting.  Also  farm,  yard, 
cemetery  fences.  Freight 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

K.  L.  SHELLABERGER,  70  F.  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Rot-Proof  Creosote  Paint 

for  fences,  sheds,  and  all  outbuildings.  Preserves  the 
wood,  looks  well,  wears  well,  and  costs  only  fifty  cents 
per  gallon.  “Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 
Samuei,  Cabot,  Sole  Mfr..  81  Kilby  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


WEI  I  "um 

VVtLk  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


.0 


IS  THE  STANDARD 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS.*.® 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  Wj 

WR/TF  FOR  CIRCULAR  EH  f 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA,  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS, TE)t 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' f  Columbian  Repetition. 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  W()RI,D.  Warranted  the  be,t  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment,  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


SAWMILL  AND  EN 

A  wonderful  Improvement  in  Friction  Feed*  and 
Gig-Hnek.  Back  motion  ol  Carriage . 'I  times  as  fast 
as  any  oilier  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrow,, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Sliellers,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper.  ,  „ 

HENCH  &  DIIOMGOLD,  Mlrs.,  York,  Pa. 


WOOD 

SAWS 

MMALLEYMFG.  CO., 


Our  .Smalley  and  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  self-,eed 
Drag  .Saws  are  the 
standard  of  the  world. 
Also  all  sizes  of  Circular 
Saws,  and  the  celebrated 
B.  C.  Picket  Mill 
Horse  Powers  foroper- 
nting.  Silo  Machinery, 
Feed  Mills,  Hoot  Cut¬ 
ters,  Corn  Sliellers. 

Sol,  Maker,,  Manitowoc,  Wla. 


A  Good  Far  in  Engine 

pays  for  Itself  In  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping; 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is| 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
if  you  have  the  powor  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  Wo  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 

from  3  B.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  39.  Springfield.  O. 

“  CHARTER  ”  Gasoline  Engine 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


nHEDIUllM 

is  beyond  a  doubt 

THE  PURE  WELL. 

A  never-failing  stratum  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  found  with  the 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE 

and  much  worthless, 
barren,  arid  ground 
can  be  made  valuable 
1  thereby.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

;  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


|  ■  E?  I  ELI  I  A  Al  1^  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 

LL  Llr€AlaV  C.  L#  LAN  LI  ductive  land.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  of*the 

"  ^  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil- 

iboth  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
I  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
1  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops.  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKriON,  Third  Ave.  Albany, N.Y. 
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PROTECTION 

of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  the 

P  &  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  lighter 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  health  for 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  Winter.  5] 
No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Acid  and  ID 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases.  — * 
Send  for  samples  and  further  particulars. 
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THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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In  this  dull  Winter  season,  the  evergreen  trees  paint 
a  touch  of  color  upon  the  landscape  that  is  very  agree¬ 
able.  There  is  a  pleasant  sense  of  life,  and  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Summer  in  this  living  green  when  all  around 
is  brown  and  dead.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  on 
our  farm  this  Winter  is  the  Crimson  clover.  It  grew 
well  during  the  Fall,  and  is  now  thick  on  the  ground 
and  greener  even  than  the  rye.  As  the  snow  melts, 
the  patches  of  clover  come  into  view  green  and  thriv¬ 
ing  through  the  coldest  weather.  It  is  a  beautiful 
sight,  suggestive  not  only  of  better  days  to  come,  but 
of  better  soil  where  it  has  grown. 

Reference  is  made,  on  page  2,  to  Massachusetts 
stone  roads  costing  §11,000  per  mile  to  build.  We 
don’t  know  as  to  the  kind  of  road,  its  width,  or  the 
difficulties  encountered,  but  it  strikes  us  that  this  is 
an  enormously  high  price.  In  New  Jersey,  the  stone 
roads  built  by  the  counties  (and  there  are  many  miles 
of  them),  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  §5,000  per  mile. 
Few  farming  neighborhoods  would  manifest  any  in¬ 
terest  in  building  stone  roads  if  such  figures  as  those 
given  for  Massachusetts  are  to  rule.  What  say  those 
who  have  had  experience  ?  What  should  a  good  stone 
road  cost,  and  what  is  the  best  width  ? 

The  sheep  is  claimed  to  have  a  rival  in  the  pine 
tree,  as  far  as  the  production  of  wool  is  concerned. 
An  Oregon  man  is  establishing  a  factory  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  pine  needles  into  artificial  wool,  the 
coarser  part  of  the  leaves  being  used  to  stuff  mat¬ 
tresses,  while  the  inner  portion  will  make  fine  under¬ 
wear.  Some  of  the  meat  eaten  in  cheap  restaurants 
gives  the  impression  that  the  pine  tree  is  also  utilized 
in  the  production  of  mutton  chops.  You  need  to  chop 
them  with  a  hatchet.  The  sheep,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  animals  on  the  farm  (including  the  farmer  and 
his  hired  man),  is  being  crowded  by  machinery. 

In  describing  his  experience  with  pigs  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  on  page  3,  Mr.  Charles  speaks  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  plan,  in  a  commendatory  way.  But  his  plan  is 
not  Mr.  Woodward’s,  except  in  a  very  modified  form. 
Mr.  Woodward  prefers  sheep  to  hogs.  He  says  that 
they  are  quicker  to  pick  up  the  fallen  fruit,  and  this 
is  important,  for,  if  a  fallen  apple  lie  on  the  ground 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  worm  which  it  contains  is 
liable  to  make  its  escape,  and  thus  be  spared  to 
propagate  its  species.  Mr.  Woodward  briefly  describes 
his  system  on  page  5.  The  whole  secret  of  its  success 
is  in  overstocking  the  orchard,  and  then  feeding 
heavily.  The  objections  to  this  plan  were  given  last 
year  on  page  800,  and  they  are  worth  considering. 

The  California  Experiment  Station  conducts  seed 
and  plant  distribution  on  a  small  scale  much  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ought  to  do  on  a  large  scale. 
New  and  rare  trees,  shrubs  and  seeds  are  sent  to  Cali¬ 
fornians  at  light  expense.  The  chief  object  is  to  test 
new  things  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  applicant 
is  expected  to  pay  a  small  sum  of  money  “  chiefly 
as  a  guaranty  that  he  has  not  merely  an  idle  desire 
for  what  can  be  had  for  nothing.”  That  seems  to  us 
just  the  spirit  that  ought  to  govern  the  Washington 
seed  distribution.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why 
the  Government  should  provide  a  farmer  with  ordin¬ 
ary  garden  seeds,  and  refuse  to  provide  the  merchant 
with  blotting  paper  or  the  housewife  with  hairpins. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  what  the  California  Station  is 
doing.  The  Australians  have  found  that  roots  of  cer¬ 
tain  apples  —notably  the  Northern  Spy — are  proof 
against  injury  from  the  Woolly  aphis.  Therefore, 
they  propagate  trees  upon  these  roots.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Station  has  imported  from  Australia  pieces  of 


these  resistant  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  will  send 
them  out  to  those  who  want  to  try  them.  This  is  good 
and  helpful  work.  We  call  it  legitimate  experiment 
work,  and  every  State  in  the  country  as  well  as  the 
Washington  Department  might  well  imitate  it. 

We  begin  to  get  letters  from  readers  concerning  the 
“green  goods”  men.  These  fellows  tempt  country 
men  to  come  to  the  city  after  counterfeit  money.  The 
game  is  to  get  these  men  into  a  quiet  place  and  sell 
them  what  appears  to  be  a  bundle  of  counterfeit 
money,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  a  package  of  green 
paper  of  no  value  whatever.  Strange  to  say,  country 
people,  often  small  storekeepers,  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  are  coming  to  New  York  after  these 
alleged  counterfeits.  The  best  “  green  goods  ”  that  a 
farmer  can  hunt  for  will  be  found  next  Spring  and 
Summer  in  his  grass  and  other  crops.  Better  spend 
the  money  that  would  be  spent  in  a  trip  to  New  York, 
for  nitrogen  with  which  to  make  the  farm  green  goods 
greener  still. 

The  articles  on  forcing  rhubarb  in  the  dark  were 
interrupted  because  of  some  delay  in  securing  pic¬ 
tures.  They  will  be  resumed  next  week,  when  we 
shall  describe  a  rhubarb  cellar.  This  rhubarb  busi¬ 
ness  certainly  affjrds  a  chance  for  gardeners  to  try  a 
little  Winter  business.  We  have  received  a  sample  of 
this  forced  rhubarb.  The  leaves  are  small  and  of  a 
yellow  color.  The  stalks  are  a  beautiful  rosy  color, 
and  the  flavor  is  certainly  very  fine.  Mr.  Morse,  who 
writes  the  articles,  says  Unit  the  rhubarb  is  now  selling 
in  Detroit  at  75  cents  per  dozen.  In  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  old  plan  of  forcing  under  glass  has  been 
abandoned.  How  the  rhubarb  grows  in  the  dark  and 
with  scant  comfort,  no  one  seems  to  know.  Few  will 
care,  when  they  sell  the  stalks  at  a  good  price. 

A  cbusade  against  hard  cider  has  been  declared  on 
Long  Island,  and  some  of  the  local  temperance  women 
have  resolved  to  call  upon  the  State  authorities  to 
suppress  traffic  in  this  beverage.  There  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  hard  cider  is  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  intemperance,  in  districts  where  it  is  generally 
used,  and  we  shall  continue  to  take  our  apple  juice  in 
the  original  package.  But  some  of  the  good  women 
interested  in  the  hard-cider  question  have  discussed, 
also,  the  suppression  of  cider  vinegar,  which  seems  to 
be  a  cruel  blow  to  homemade  pickles.  It  would  seem 
that  adulteration  is  doing  enough  to  suppress  cider 
vinegar,  without  any  further  effort  against  it,  al¬ 
though  the  New  York  State  laws  concerning  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  sale  of  cider  vinegar  are  very  strict  and,  if 
enforced,  are  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  illegal  or 
dangerous  use  of  the  commodity. 

We  continue  to  hear  reports  of  satisfactory  farm 
telephones,  from  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  appears  that  their  use  is  increasing  in  the  stock 
districts  of  Australia,  where  sheep  and  cattle  runs 
are  widely  separated.  The  lines  are  quite  commonly 
erected  on  the  fences,  No.  10  galvanized  wire  being 
used  for  the  purpose,  insulated  with  bottle  necks. 
At  road-crossings  and  gates,  the  wires  are  elevated  on 
poles  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  The  Australian  farmers 
find  telephone  communication  of  great  value  in  locat¬ 
ing  bush  fires,  which  are  often  a  source  of  great 
danger.  The  telegraph  lines  in  Australia  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  government,  and  the  farmers’  tele¬ 
phones  are,  in  some  instances,  extended  along  the 
telegraph  poles  to  a  railway  station,  some  payment 
being  made  for  the  privilege.  Why  not  begin  now  to 
talk  up  a  farmers’  telephone  company  in  your 
neighborhood  ? 

On  the  next  page,  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  begins  a  calm 
and  fair  discussion  of  some  of  the  needs  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Department.  The  Horticul¬ 
tural  Bureau  and  the  County  Commission  which  he 
advocates,  offer  an  effeetive  way  to  obtain  the  needed 
cooperation  between  the  farmers  and  the  Department. 
If  the  fruit  growers  are  not  sufficiently  interested  to 
help  protect  their  own  interests,  the  Department  can 
only  make  appointments  and  spend  money,  with  little 
good  in  returns.  We  think  one  great  need  is  to  create 
a  greater  interest  among  farmers,  who  are  sadly  un¬ 
organized  in  our  State.  Canada,  through  her  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  has  set  us  out  of  the  English 
markets  with  her  cheese.  California,  with  her  fine 
county  organization,  is  steadily  outselling  us  in  our 
fruit  markets,  and  steadily  gaining  favor  in  foreign 
markets.  Ex  -Gov.  Hoard  insists  that  the  skillful 
German  immigrants  who  came  to  Wisconsin  have  been 
a  wonderful  help  to  that  State.  He  has  repeatedly 
said  that,  if  they  had  remained  and  settled  in  New 
York  State,  we  would  have  heard  far  less  of  hard 
times  on  the  farm,  for  these  men  love  the  land,  and 
will  not  abuse  it. 


“ Born  and  raised  on  the  farm!''  As  we  go  about 
the  city,  meeting  the  mtn  who  are  giving  life  and 
energy  to  trade  and  public  affairs,  it  is  wonderful  how 
often  we  hear  that  remark.  The  blood,  the  brains 
and  the  muscles  that  are  building  our  wonderful 
cities  are  largely  country  products.  We  sometimes 
wonder  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  these 
strong  country  boys  could  have  found  satisfactory 
work  for  body  and  brain  in  the  quieter  work  of  the 
country.  That,  however,  is  mere  idle  speculation, 
for  most  of  these  boys  followed  what,  to  them,  seemed 
destiny.  A  more  serious  problem  is  whether  the 
farms  can  send  another  generation  of  boys  with  as 
much  iron  in  their  blood  and  nerves  as  their  fathers 
and  uncles  carried.  Unless  the  city  can  continue  to 
draw  fresh  blood  from  the  country,  it  is  doomed.  The 
farm  home  is  the  lifespring  of  the  Republic. 


Last  Winter,  a  large  town  near  New  York  suffered 
a  virulent  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever.  The  milk  sup¬ 
ply  fell  under  suspicion,  and  after  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  the  infection  was  traced  to  a  certain  dairy. 
The  milk  itself  was  innocent,  but  the  cans  were  cooled 
and  washed  in  water  from  a  stream  contaminated  by 
sewage  filth.  The  offending  dairyman’s  business  has 
been  almost  ruined,  but  many  innocent  lives  were 
sacrificed  through  his  criminal  carelessness.  This 
Winter,  the  same  town  is  suffering  another  typhoid 
epidemic,  and  the  cause  is  the  contaminated  water 
supply,  which  is  dangerous  for  drinking  unless  thor¬ 
oughly  boiled.  No  doubt  many  people,  warned  by  the 
incident  of  last  Winter’s  outbreak,  would  look  on  the 
milk  supply  with  suspicion  before  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  sewage-poisoned  drinking  water. 
Not  only  is  this  an  additional  inducement  to  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  to  observe  every  sanitary  precaution,  but  they 
would  do  well,  where  there  are  outbreaks  of  such 
disease,  to  aid  the  health  authorities  in  investigating 
the  source  of  infection,  that  their  industry  be  relieved 
from  public  suspicion. 


5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  §4, 
•Joj*  and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 
dj  a  one  year  free,  or  send  one  new  subscription  for 
‘P  a  neighbor  with  §1,  and  ask  for  your  choice  of 
these  books : 


New  Potato  Culture . $0.40 

Business  Hen . 40 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

American  Grape  Training . 75 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book . 50 


We  send  any  one  of  them,  post  paid,  as  a  reward  for 
sending  us  one  new  subscription. 


BREVITIES. 

I’ll  promise  not  to  promise  anything 
This  New  Year’s,  so  as  not  to  get  things  mixed ; 

For  in  my  closet  is  a  lengthy  string 
Of  broken  promises  that  can’t  be  fixed. 

A  will  that  weakened  badly  under  fire, 

A  voice  too  silent  when  my  name  was  read, 

A  hand  that  reached  out  with  some  mean  desire, 

A  leg  that  faltered  when  it  should  have  sped. 

These  closet  skeletons  are  ever  near ; 

On  New  Y'ear’s  Day,  I  saw  each  ghostly  form, 

And  so  I’ll  do  no  promising  this  year, 

I  think  I’ll  merely  turn  in  and  perform. 

The  spirited  horse  is — “  ginger  ”  bred. 

California  reports  a  seedless  pumpkin. 

Be  sure  you’re  right  then— you  won’t  be  left. 

Don’t  blame  Providence  with  the  ills  caused  by  too  much  mince 
pie. 

We  are  told  to  use  live  steam  in  the  dairy.  Now,  hot  water 
is  dead  steam. 

When  a  stranger  dotes  upon  his  honesty,  you  are  likely  to  need 
an  antidote  for  dishonesty. 

Starve  the  cow  and  she  has  “  wolf  in  the  tail.”  Feed  her  and 
it’s  a  case  of  wolf  by  the  tail. 

You  ought  to  have  troubles  enough  of  your  own  without  trying 
your  teeth  on  your  neighbor’s  bone. 

We  may  speak  sneeringly  of  skim-milk,  but  in  many  a  dairy, 
the  use  of  the  skim-milk  determines  the  loss  or  profit. 

Our  Black  Minorcas  certainly  require  more  water  than  the 
White  Leghorns  close  beside  them.  Why?  Do  black  animals, 
as  a  rule,  throw  off  more  water  than  whites  ? 

Out  of  252  members  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  105  are  farmers,  only  18  lawyers,  and  20  manufacturers. 
What  western  State  will  beat  that  ?  Hold  on— those  38  lawyers 
and  bankers  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  105  farmers! 

In  some  large  eastern  barns,  thermostats  are  arranged  to  give 
warning  by  ringing  a  bell  whenever  the  heat  rises  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  point.  In  a  California  orchard,  much  the  same  device  is 
used  for  the  opposite  purpose— to  ring  a  bell  when  frost  threatens, 

Why  is  snow  “ the  poor  man’s  manure”?  Chiefly  because  it 
takes,  in  passing  through  the  air,  small  supplies  of  nitrates,  and 
carries  them  to  the  ground.  Clover  does  much  the  same  thing, 
only  much  more  of  it;  but  then,  clover  seed  costs  something, 
while  snow  is  a  gift. 

One  of  our  readers  suggests  a  series  of  articles  on  “Little- 
known  wives  of  well-known  men!  ”  There  is  a  good  idea  in  that. 
Some  wives  will,  doubtless,  say  that  they  are  now  as  well-known 
as  they  care  to  be,  and  that  the  extra  reputation  might  well  be 
added  to  their  husband’s  stock!  That,  however,  is  a  poor  way 
o  improve  a  husband. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  AND  THE  FARMER. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  in  1893, 
and  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Dairy  Commission, 
which  was  established  in  1884  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  pure  dairy  products 
of  the  State  against  adultera¬ 
tions  and  fraudulent  imitations. 
In  addition  to  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Dairy  Commission, 
the  Department  is  charged  with 
the  further  duty  of  executing  all 
laws  pertaining  to  agriculture; 
and  under  one  head,  all  agricul¬ 
tural  work  carrying  State  appro¬ 
priations  is  now  centralized.  Its 
duties,  necessarily,  are  very  largely  of  a  police  char¬ 
acter.  In  addition  to  the  execution  of  dairy  laws,  the 
Department  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  against  adulteration  of  vinegar,  the  prevention 
of  disease  among  bees,  of  diseases  of  fruit  trees,  of 
insect  pests  and  their  eradication,  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  against  the  sale  of  hob  veal. 

While  over  so  large  a  territory  as  New  York,  with 
its  many  large  cities  and  towns,  it  is  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  violations  of  law,  and  while  the  work  of  in¬ 
spection  has  not  always  been  done  by  the  most  com¬ 
petent  men,  yet  the  general  enforcement  of  the  dairy 
laws  has  been  exceptionally  good.  For  several  years, 
our  dairy  interests  have  been  severely  prostrated. 
Oleomargarine  manufacturers  have  been  most  persist¬ 
ent  in  defiance  of  our  laws,  and  in  attempts  to  force 
their  wares  upon  our  markets  and,  but  for  the  con¬ 
stant  defense  the  Department  has  put  up  against 
these  and  the  adulterators  of  milk  and  cheese,  farm¬ 
ers  would  have  suffered  still  heavier  losses  in  their 
dairy  work,  and  consumers  would  have  suffered 
equally  with  producers.  A  most  vigorous  arraign¬ 
ment  should  be  made  against  the  adulteration  of  all 
foods.  The  value  of  the  products  of  New  York  farms 
has  depreciated  $100,000,000  in  two  decades,  and  adul¬ 
terations  enter  largely  into  this  problem. 

A  Broader  Conception  and  Scope  Required. 
— Important  as  is  the  enforcement  of  agricultural 
law,  a  broader  comprehension  of  other  vital  needs  is 
required  for  a  State  carrying  such  vast  interests  as 
does  New  York.  The  Department  should  be  a  strong 
and  leading  force  in  a  higher  development  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State.  It  should  make  intelligent  study 
along  lines  of  possible  development  of  new  and  more 
profitable  industries.  The  study  of  the  culture  of 
sugar  beets  has  been  wise,  and  the  protection  of  this 
new  industry  in  which  so  many  farmers  are  now  hope¬ 
fully  entering,  becomes  equally  imperative.  Other 
important  fields  are  open  to  intelligent  study  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

Horticultural  Bureau.— New  York,  from  its 
great  markets,  population,  and  vast  wealth,  has  to 
meet,  as  no  other  State  does,  competition  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  We  are  overmatched  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cereals  and  coarser  foods,  but  we  have  a 
large  territory  that  is  susceptible  of  extended  develop¬ 
ment  in  productions  of  higher  value.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  could  render  invaluable  service  by  establishing 
a  bureau  for  the  purposes  of  investigation  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  information  and  facts  that  would  be  of  im¬ 
mense  importance  to  the  horticultural  interests  of  the 
State.  Our  experiment  stations  are  doing  superior 
work,  in  scientific  investigation  for  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  but  the  work  of  this  Bureau  should  be  more 
along  lines  of  a  commercial  character.  First,  it  should 
seek  to  establish  organized  and  cooperative  efforts  in 
the  State.  While  I  am  in  fullest  sympathy  with  every 
effort  made  to  obtain  the  passage  of  helpful  laws  to 
protect  our  horticultural  and  agricultural  interests,  I 
must  frankly  say  that  the  Department  is  incapable  of 
enforcing  some  of  them.  We  are  threatened  by  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  that  will  prove  most  in¬ 
jurious  in  its  effect  upon  our  foreign  trade,  while 
other  insect  pests  are  annually  causing  heavy  losses, 
which  are  entirely  uncontrolled  for  want  of  adequate 
funds,  and  a  sufficient  force  of  competent  men  in  the 
right  place. 

To  make  the  work  of  the  Department  more  effective 
in  this  direction,  it  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  fruit 
growers  and  nurserymen  of  the  State  through  such  a 
bureau.  A  law  that  is  not  enforced  becomes  a  dead 
letter,  and  is  useless.  The  bob-veal  law  in  many 
places  is  not  at  all  enforced,  dealers  buying  openly, 
farmers  selling,  and  railroads  carrying  these  veals,  all 
in  violation  of  the  law.  The  closer  the  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  law  can  be  placed  upon  those 
most  interested,  the  more  effective  its  working  will  be. 

There  would  be  value  in  county  commissions 
created  by  the  people  most  interested,  in  counties  with 
large  fruit-growing  interests,  these  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  in  organized  effort  in  every  needed 
direction.  The  second  important  work  of  this  bureau 
would  be  the  study  of  markets,  and  the  making  known 


of  new  products  in  every  form,  in  the  markets  of  our 
own  and  of  foreign  countries. 

Immigration  Bureau. — Never  in  the  history  of 
New  York  has  land  with  its  improvements  reached  as 
low  value  as  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  because 
there  are  no  buyers  for  it.  It  would  come  clearly 
within  the  function  of  this  Department  to  make  known 
to  foreign  buyers  who  are  constantly  coming  to  our 
shores,  the  advantage  of  locating  in  so  desirable  a 
State,  close  to  the  best  markets  in  the  world.  Many 
of  these  thrifty  immigrants  with  a  little  money,  who 
go  through  to  the  West  to  become  our  strong  com¬ 
petitors,  could  to  advantage  be  introduced  to  our  own 
cheap  land.  Boards  of  trade  could  well  cooperate  with 
the  Department  in  this  object. 

In  thus  centralizing  all  agricultural  work,  carrying 
State  appropriations  under  one  head,  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  great  political  machinery  of  the  State, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  can  rise  but 
little  above  the  position  of  a  police  commissioner.  He 
can  establish  no  permanent  policy  of  internal  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement,  for  with  the  changing 
of  administrations  and  the  demands  of  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  comes  the  breaking  down  of  any  clearly-defined 
policy,  before  it  can  be  put  into  working  operation. 
In  no  department  would  the  thorough  application  of 
civil  service  be  of  greater  value,  and  if  farmers  would 
give  more  study  to  this  beneficent  principle  applied 
to  their  interests,  together  with  the  advantages  that 
would  be  gained  from  better  organization  and  greater 
cooperation  of  effort,  the  agriculture  of  the  Empire 


State  would  begin  to  experience  an  evolution  of  im¬ 
provement  such  as  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 

GKO.  T.  POWELL. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Winesap  and  Ben  Davis  Apples.— A  Virginia 
reader  inquires  why  we  do  not  quote  prices  on  these 
two  varieties.  We  can’t  quote  prices  on  everything, 
hence  select  the  leading  kinds  in  market,  and  these 
two  have  not  been  very  plentiful  this  year.  Ben 
Davis  will  be  more  plentiful  later,  and  will  be  quoted. 
This  correspondent  also  deprecates  our  poor  opinion 
of  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  He  says  that,  doubtless, 
quality  varies  in  different  localities,  and  that,  in  his 
orchard,  the  quality  is  good.  It  is  comforting  to 
know  that  it  is  good  somewhere  ;  but  the  quality  of 
this  variety  from  most  sections  is  poor,  and  this  is 
generally  recognized  by  dealers.  But  it  is  a  fine- 
looking  apple. 

X  X  t 

Sale  of  Turkey  Feathers.— Several  readers  have 
inquired  about  the  market  for  turkey  feathers.  Here 
are  some  points  from  a  firm  which  uses  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  feathers  :  The  quills  from  the  third  joint 
or  tip  end  of  the  wing  are  called  pointers,  and  should 
be  kept  separate.  In  packing,  keep  tail  and  wing 
feathers  separate.  Tie  each  kind  in  bundles  by  itself, 
and  press  the  bundles  in  the  boxes  tightly.  All 
feathers  must  be  clean,  sound  and  dry-picked.  The 
wing  quills  which  have  full  plumage  on  both  sides  of 
the  quill,  which  come  from  the  first  and  second  joints 
of  the  wing  next  the  body,  are  more  valuable  than,  and 
should  be  kept  separate  from,  the  pointers.  The  tail 
feathers  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  and  are  the 
most  valuable.  The  short  tail  and  wing  quills,  if 
saved,  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  long  ones,  as 
they  depreciate  their  value  if  mixed  with  them. 
Prices  here  at  present  are  about  as  follows :  Prime 
tail  quills,  from  35  to  30  cents  per  pound  ;  mixed  tail 
and  wing  quills,  about  20  cents  per  pound ;  mixed 


wing,  tail  and  pointer  quills,  about  12  or  15  cents  per 
pound ;  short  tail  and  wing  quills  about  7  to  8  cents 
per  pound ;  pointers,  about  4  cents  per  pound.  The 
directions  for  shipping  are  to  mark  the  correct  weight 
and  tare  on  the  boxes,  also  the  name  of  the  shipper, 
and  ship  as  “  turkey  quills”.  The  prices  named  may 
vary  from  time  to  time,  but  are  approximately  correct. 

f.  h.  v. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  MORRILL. 

Justin  Smith  Morrill,  United  States  Senator  from 
Vermont,  long  known  as  the  Father  of  the  Senate, 
died  in  Washington,  December  28,  in  the  89th  year  of 
his  age  He  has  served  continuously  in  Congress  for 
more  than  40  years,  the  last  31  years  in  the  Senate. 
With  one  exception,  he  was  the  only  man  in  Congress 
whose  term  of  service  began  before  the  Civil  War.  In 
point  of  age,  he  was  the  oldest  member.  Before 
entering  Congress,  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  much  of  his  work  in  Con¬ 
gress  was  directed  toward  securing  legislation  that 
would  uplift  and  benefit  those  pursuits.  Perhaps  he 
will  best  be  remembered  as  the  author  and  advocate 
of  the  bill  which  secured  to  agricultural  colleges  such 
valuable  concessions  of  public  land  as  an  aid  in  their 
work. 

He  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines.  He 
was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  as  active  as 
ever  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  up  to  one  week 
before  his  death.  An  attack  of  grip  was  complicated 
with  pneumonia,  and  proved  too  much  for  him  at  his 
advanced  age.  His  present  term  of  office  would  have 
ended  in  1903.  Mrs.  Morrill  died  during  the  past  year. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Our  people  like  enameline  for  polishing  stoves.  It  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  cloth,  and  produces  a  brilliant  gloss  with  very  little 
labor.  One  reason  why  it  is  favored  is  that  it  makes  no  dust  and 
no  odor.  It  seems  to  be  for  sale  everywhere. 

“  Benefits  op  Drainage  ”  is  a  little  book  prepared  by  John  H. 
Jackson,  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  is  based  on  an  experience  of  45  years 
in  draining  and  manufacture  of  draining  tiles.  It  will  be  sent 
on  application,  as  it  serves  to  advertise  Mr.  Jackson’s  drain  tile 
and  tiling  implements. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  tragedy, 
but  many  marvelous  escapes  have  occurred  through  courage, 
presence  of  mind  or  good  fortune.  Some  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  of  these  are  described  by  a  well-known  journalist  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  he  has  written  for  the  next  volume  of  The  Youth's 
Companion.  We  send  the  Companion  and  The  R.  N  -Y.,  both  one 
year  for  82  50. 

Cotton-seed  meal  is  being  adulterated  by  some  concerns.  In 
order  to  make  a  distinct  brand,  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co. 
attached  a  red  tag  to  every  sack  of  their  meal  as  a  sort  of  trade 
mark,  with  a  guaranteed  analysis.  This  would  make  it  easy  for 
the  trade  to  distinguish  these  goods.  Some  of  the  other  houses 
have  now  adopted  a  red  tag  also.  The  object  is  evident.  When 
you  see  the  red  tag,  look  to  see  whether  the  American  Cotton  Oil 
Co.’s  name  is  printed  on  it,  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  grade 
and  analysis. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  shown  what  a  great  convenience  the 
telephone  is.  They  have,  also,  demonstrated  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  private  companies  in  connecting  farm  houses.  In¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  is  growing,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
telephones  in  farm  houses  will  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  excep¬ 
tion  as  now.  The  National  Telephone  Mfg.  Co.,  20  (R)  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  makes  a  pony  telephone  that  may  interest 
those  who  would  like  a  short  service. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  raise  calves 
without  milk.  We  used  to  try  it  on  creamery  whey,  but  as  a  rule, 
made  a  sad  failure  of  it,  though  we  succeeded  in  some  cases  in 
raising  very  creditable  stock  with  ground  oats,  bran  and  linseed 
meal.  A  good  many  dairymen  are  now  using  Blatchford’s  calf 
meal.  This  is  prepared  especially  as  a  substitute  for  cow’s  milk, 
just  as  many  infants’  foods  are  prepared  as  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  There  seems  to  be  every  good  reason  why  this 
should  be  used  successfully.  In  fact,  we  understand  that  it  is 
being  so  used.  It  is  made  by  J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan,  Ill.,  and 
we  understand  is  for  sale  by  flour  and  feed  dealers  quite  gen 
erally. 


THOSE  $2  DAILY  PRIZES 

continue  to  go  out  every  night,  though  agents  have 
not  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  any  vigor  yet.  As 
usual,  we  get  lots  of  small  clubs,  and  those  who  send 
them  come  in  all  right  on  the  daily  prizes,  but  we 
want  once  more  to  remind  club  raisers,  that  these 
prizes  go  out  to  the  largest  47  clubs  February  1. 


First  Prize,  -  -  -  -  -  $100 

Second  Prize,  -----  75 

Third  Prize,  -  50 

Fourth  Prize,  -----  30 

Fifth  Prize,  -  -  -  -  -  20 

Sixth  Prize,  -  -  -  -  -  15 

Seventh  Prize,  -  -  -  -  10 

Next  10  Prizes,  $5  each,  -  -  -  50 

Next  10  Prizes,  $3  each,  -  -  30 

Next  10  Prizes,  $2  each,  -  20 

Next  10  Prizes,  $1  each,  -  -  10 


That  $100  is  worth  working  for  ;  usually  club  raisers 
wait  until  the  last  couple  of  weeks  before  they  get 
right  down  to  business.  The  time  is  short  now.  This 
month  is  the  last  of  the  contest.  Get  to  work  right 
away.  A  few  days  now  and  the  start  will  help  won¬ 
derfully  towards  the  end.  A  day  or  two  may  make 
the  difference  of  $25  to  you  in  prizes.  We  will  send 
samples  and  supplies  if  you  want  them. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


GEO.  T.  POWELL. 
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|  Woman  and  | 
|  The  Home.  | 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

I  would  that  I  were  like  Mary, 

With  leisure  to  sit  at  His  feet; 

To  list  to  the  words  of  the  Master, 

Falling  so  tenderly  sweet, 

Giving  the  rest  that  I  long  for, 

A  peace  and  a  love  complete. 

But  I  am  a  server,  like  Martha. 

And  yet  I  can  live  at  His  feet, 

And  treasure  the  words  of  the  Master, 
Falling  so  tenderly  sweet 
That  they  glorify  all  the  serving, 

And  make  all  my  life  so  complete 
That  I  wonder  I  envied  my  sister 
Her  leisure  to  sit  at  His  feet. 

— E  11.  Chase,  in  American  Kitchen  Magazine. 

* 

Rubber  heels  are  now  made  to  fit  any 
shoes,  and  friends  who  wear  them  de¬ 
clare  that  this  is  the  next  thing  to  wear¬ 
ing  wings.  About  half  an  inch  of  the 
leather  heel  is  removed,  and  the  rubber 
heel  put  in  its  place,  fastened  with  six 
nails.  Very  many  people  have  a  trick 
of  bringing  down  their  weight  chiefly 
upon  their  heels,  and  the  rubber  lessens 
the  jar  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Many 
a  busy  housewife,  who  is  “  on  her  feet” 
all  day,  would  find  this  rubber  cushion 
an  aid  in  removing  her  perennial  back¬ 
ache.  Rubber-tired  bicycles  and  car¬ 
riages  have  been  followed  by  rubber- 
tired  business  wagons,  and  now  we  ex¬ 
tend  the  innovation  to  rubber-tired 
humanity. 

* 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  pork 
decried  as  unwholesome  that  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  of  its  use  in  invalid  diet¬ 
ary,  in  the  case  of  wasting  disease.  Says 
Dr.  Emmet ; 

An  excellent  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  and 
one  often  better  tolerated,  is  fat  pork  properly 
prepared.  I  direct  a  thick  portion  of  a  rib  piece, 
free  from  lean,  to  be  selected  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  soak  for  39  hours  before  being  boiled,  the 
water  being  frequently  changed  to  get  rid  of  the 
salt  It  should  be  boiled  slowly,  and  thoroughly 
cooked,  and  while  boiling,  the  water  must  be 
changed  several  times  by  pouring  it  off,  and 
fresh  water,  nearly  boiling,  substituted.  It  is  to 
be  eaten  cold  in  the  form  of  a  sandwich  from 
stale  bread,  ana  both  should  be  cut  as  thin  as 
possible.  It  is  very  nutritious,  but  it  should  be 
given  in  small  quantities  until  a  taste  for  it  has 
been  acquired.  It  may  be  made  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  table  salt.  It  may  be 
rubbed  up  in  a  mortar. 

* 

The  Christmas  just  past  was,  doubtless, 
a  strange  experience  to  many  an  ex¬ 
patriated  American.  The  close  and 
dripping  heat  of  the  Philippines  would 
make  a  strange  midwinter  festival  for 
men  from  the  snowy  Northwest  or  chill 
New  England.  A  great  many  tons  of 
Christmas  boxes  have  gone  to  Uncle  Sam’s 
boys  in  foreign  parts,  and  without  doubt, 
many  a  household,  during  the  holiday 
period,  looked  tearfully  at  an  empty 
chair,  while  thinking  of  one  who  is  up¬ 
holding  the  honor  of  the  flag  “  some- 
wheres  east  o’  Suez.”  It  is  all  very  new 
to  us  now  ;  within  a  few  years,  we  shall 
be  able  to  follow  the  example  of  our 
English  cousins,  who  eat  their  Christmas 
pudding  in  the  blazing  heat  of  western 
Australia  and  Equatorial  Africa,  or  the 
chilly  heights  of  the  Tibetan  frontier, 
and  carry  the  home  customs  wherever 
they  go. 

* 

A  week  before  Christmas,  an  odd  spec¬ 
tacle  was  displayed  at  many  down-town 
corners  in  New  York — a  large  iron  camp 
kettle  slung  from  a  tripod.  Over  the 
kettle  was  the  sign,  “  Keep  the  pot 
boiling,”  and  an  appeal  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  aid  the  Salvation  Army  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  Christmas  dinner  to  20,000  poor 
people,  and  to  clothe  1,000  poor  children. 
A  Salvation  Army  soldier,  in  the  white 
linen  suit  and  cap  of  a  professional 
cook,  watched  over  each  kettle,  while  a 
wire  grating  large  enough  to  admit  dona¬ 
tions,  was  placed  over  the  top  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  to  prevent  any  covetous  fingers  from 
abstracting  the  silver  and  copper  within. 


In  schemes  of  this  kind,  the  Salvation 
Army  aims  to  begin  at  the  very  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder — to  feed  and  clothe 
the  “  submerged  tenth,”  whose  abject 
wretchedness  must  be  relieved,  before 
it  is  possible  to  uplift  them  morally. 

* 

A  German  scientist  will  earn  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  children  by  his  assertion  that 
sugar  is  a  wholesome  food,  and  that  its 
destructive  effects  on  the  teeth  are  over¬ 
rated.  He  says  that,  where  candies 
cause  decay  of  the  teeth,  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  the  fruit  acid  used  for 
flavoring.  Negroes  who  chew  sugar 
cane,  and  revel  in  molasses,  have  fine 
teeth,  and  pure  cane  or  beet  sugar  will 
provide  a  wholesome  food  and  stimu¬ 
lant.  We  have  always  considered  that 
the  chief  trouble  in  candy-eating  is  the 
fact  that  the  sweets  are  nibbled  at  con¬ 
tinually  between  meals,  thus  disturbing 
the  digestion.  A  few  candies  eaten  at 
meal  times  as  dessert  are  not  likely  to 
cause  injury,  if  wholesome  sorts  are 
selected.  Most  children  have  a  craving 
for  sweets  which  may  better  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  wise  indulgence  than  by  pro¬ 
hibition.  Chocolate  fudge  and  similar 
simple  homemade  sweets  will  form  a 
pleasant  addition  to  dessert  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  child,  unless  some  peculiarity 
of  health  renders  all  such  sweets  undesir¬ 
able. 

* 

Vert  few  of  the  women  who  proudly 
display  muffs  and  wraps  of  Alaska  sable 
are  aware  that  this  fur  was  originally 
worn  by  the  plebeian  and  malodorous 
skunk.  Properly  prepared  and  dyed, 
this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
serviceable  of  the  less  costly  furs.  It  is 
a  fact  worth  noting,  too,  that  dyed  furs 
retain  their  color  better  than  those  left 
in  their  natural  shade.  In  furs,  above 
all  other  articles  of  dress,  “  things  are 
seldom  what  they  seem,”  Alaska  sable 
is  extremely  popular  now  with  women 
of  moderate  means.  Next  comes  stone 
marten,  which  is  a  little  higher  in  price; 
this  is  a  species  of  sable  killed  in  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  such  as  Maine  or  north¬ 
ern  New  York.  After  the  stone  marten 
comes  Hudson  Bay  sable,  worth  double 
as  much,  while  Russian  sable  is  higher 
still,  a  cape  of  fine  Russian  sable  rang¬ 
ing  in  value  from  $3  000  to  $5,000.  Mink 
is  gaining  in  popularity  and  increasing 
in  price.  Electric  seal,  which  is  popular 
and  serviceable,  is  not  a  seal  at  all,  but 
is  the  skin  of  the  little  European  cony, 
transformed  by  shearing,  plucking  and 
dyeing.  It  is  said  to  wear  much  better 
than  the  Alaska  sealskin.  Otter,  which 
was  so  popular  a  few  years  ago,  now 
seems  entirely  out  of  date. 


A  WOMAN’S  CREAMERY. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  states  that 
Miss  Kate  Peffer,  of  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  is 
an  example  of  what  a  woman  possessed 
of  grit  and  determination  can  do.  She 
is  the  owner  and  manager  of  the  Pewau¬ 
kee  creamery,  which  she  has  made  a 
great  success  in  the  past  six  years. 
Though  it  was  organized  as  a  stock  com¬ 
pany,  she  by  purchase  from  time  to  time 
of  other  interests,  recently  became  sole 
owner  of  the  property. 

Miss  Peffer  is  tall,  dresses  well,  is  a 
fluent  and  earnest  conversationalist, with 
a  cheery  bit  of  advice  and  a  helping  hand 
for  those  who  deserve  it.  A  daughter  of 
the  late  Peter  Peffer,  a  well-known 
nurseryman,  dairyman,  and  farmer,  born 
and  reared  on  her  father’s  farm  just  out¬ 
side  the  village,  she  early  learned  to  fol¬ 
low  in  his  footsteps,  and  gradually  as¬ 
sumed  charge  of  the  affairs  on  the  old 
homestead.  During  the  latter  years  of 
her  father’s  life,  the  farm,  dairy,  and 
nursery  were  practically  under  her  di¬ 
rection. 

Miss  Peffer,  always  willing  to  learn 
something  new  about  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects,  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in 
study  and  research,  besides  attending  the 


meetings  of  the  various  State  societies. 
When  a  cooperative  creamery  was  sug¬ 
gested  for  Pewaukee,  it  found  her  a 
ready  and  enthusiastic  supporter.  Her 
ability  as  a  manager  was  recognized  by 
the  stockholders,  and  she  was  elected 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  new 
corporation,  which  place  she  has  filled 
satisfactorily  since  the  organization  of 
the  society  six  years  ago.  Since  1894, 
she  has,  from  time  to  time,  bought  the 
shares  of  different  stockholders,  and  for 
three  or  four  years  past  has  held  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest.  About  six  weeks  ago, 
she  purchased  the  interest  of  the  last 
stockholder. 

The  creamery  is  similar  to  many  others 
except  that  it  shows  the  tidiness  of  the 
woman’s  art.  Miss  Peffer  understands  the 
mechanism  of  the  plant  to  the  minutest 
detail.  She  begins  the  day’s  work  some¬ 
times  as  early  as  5  A.  m.,  and  attends  to 
the  wants  of  its  65  patrons  personally. 
Last  year  she  handled  over  200,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  sold  over  6,000  pounds 
of  butter  eash  month. 

She  has  taken  a  large  number  of  valu¬ 
able  premiums  for  her  butter  exhibits 
bo’h  at  the  county  and  State  fairs.  In 
1891,  Miss  Peffer  scored  100  points  in  her 
butter,  and  secured  a  fine  parlor  set 
offered  by  the  Dairymen’s  Association. 
In  October,  1893,  when  she  assumed 
charge  at  the  Pewaukee  creamery,  her 
butter  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago  was  awarded  a  diploma  and 
medal.  Since  then  she  has  taken  many 
premiums,  and  only  this  year,  the  cream¬ 
ery  exhibit  at  the  State  fair  secured 
several  valuable  awards. 


OILING  SHOES. 

Leather  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  tiny 
fibers,  interlaced  and  interlocked  one 
with  the  other  very  intimately.  If  they 
are  in  good,  live  condition,  they  will  be 
very  pliable  and  elastic,  and  stand  a 
great  amount  of  stretching  ;  but  if  hard 
and  dry,  when  strain  is  placed  upon 
them,  they  will  break  instead  of  yield¬ 
ing,  and  tear  apart.  This  results  in 
cracking  in  leather.  With  constant  walk¬ 
ing,  there  is  great  strain  on  certain  parts 
of  the  shoe,  and  the  leather  fibers  should 
be  kept  soft  and  elastic. 

Farm  boots  and  shoes,  especially  where 
they  are  constantly  wet  and  dry,  thus 
overcoming  the  oil  in  the  leather,  should 
be  oiled  frequently.  Before  oiling 
leather,  all  dirt  should  be  rubbed  or 
brushed  from  it,  and  it  should  be  moist¬ 
ened  with  water  to  soften  the  leather, 
when  the  oil  will  strike  in  better.  It 
should  be  simply  damp,  however,  when 
the  oil  is  applied  ;  this  should  be  rubbed 
in  with  the  hand,  and  the  leather  worked 
and  pinched  heartily. 

Various  good  leather  oils  are  offered 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  but  if  a 
homemade  article  is  desired,  especially 
adapted  for  heavy  shoes  and  boots,  a 
good  mixture  is  obtained  by  melting  to¬ 
gether  slowly,  one  part  of  beef  tallow 
and  two  parts  of  pure  neatsfoot  oil. 

GUY  E.  MITCHELL. 


TWO  SIMPLE  SOUPS. 

Pea  Soup. — “  I  am  very  fond  of  pea 
soup,  but  it  is  so  much  work  to  make  it 
that  we  don’t  have  it  very  often.” 

The  one  who  said  this  to  me  must  have 
made  pea  soup  differently  from  my 
method.  Whenever  I  have  a  particularly 
large  day’s  work  ahead  of  me,  I  always 
like  to  have  pea  soup  for  dinner,  as  it  is 
so  easy  to  make.  Put  1%  cupful  of  split 
peas  on  the  stove  in  a  kettle  with  plenty 
of  cold  water.  Let  them  boil  gently — 
they  are  very  prone  to  boil  over  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  cook  too  rapidly — four  hours. 
At  about  15  minutes  of  dinner  time,  the 
water  should  have  boiled  down  enough 
so  that  the  mixture  is  quite  thick  but 
not  stuck  on  at  all.  A  little  experience 
will  show  just  how  much  water  to  put 
in  and  when  to  add  more.  The  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  make  it  impossible  to 
use  hard  and  fast  rules  about  such 


things,  as  water  boils  away  twice  as  fast 
on  some  days  as  it  does  on  others. 

Set  the  kettle  on  where  the  soup  will 
cook  faster,  and  add  a  quart  or  three 
pints  of  milk,  and  when  it  boils,  add  a 
little  flour  thickening.  If  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  are  mixed  with  the  dry  flour,  it  will 
wet  up  more  smoothly  with  the  cold 
milk.  After  adding  the  thickening,  stir 
the  soup  constantly  till  it  boils  again, 
then  strain  into  the  tureen.  I  use  a 
potato  masher.  Add  a  lump  of  butter, 
and  more  salt  if  needed,  and  the  soup  is 
made. 

Celery  Soup. — Use  the  outer,  tough 
stalks  that  are  not  suitable  to  be  eaten 
raw,  cut  them  up  in  small  pieces,  and 
simmer  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours, 
or  till  tender.  Towards  the  last,  let  the 
water  boil  almost  away,  then  put  in 
milk,  a  little  thickening,  and  salt,  pepper 
and  butter.  After  the  milk  is  added, 
great  care  is  needed  to  keep  the  soup 
from  burning.  It  will  not  do  to  forget 
it  for  a  moment.  If  the  milk  can  be 
heated  scalding  hot  in  a  double  boiler 
before  adding  it  to  the  celery,  so  much 
the  better.  On  cold  Winter  days,  this 
soup  is  delicious  for  supper,  and  I  have 
heard  it  pronounced  “  almost  as  good  as 
oyster  stew.”  suban  brown  robbins. 


A  Hint. — Save  all  the  unsealed  envel¬ 
opes  received  containing  circulars,  etc. 
The  gummed  flaps  can  be  trimmed  off, 
labeled  and  stuck  on  the  fruit  cans  as 
easily  as  a  postage  stamp.  They  are, 
also,  good  for  labeling  bottles,  boxes  or 
pantry  stores,  and  save  time  and  paste  or 
mucilage.  A.  e.  p. 


Church 

Debts 

Very  likely  the  Dorcas  Society, 
The  King’s  Daughters,  or  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  want  funds 
to  carry  on  their  work  this 
winter.  Perhaps  you  have  in 
contemplation  a  new  organ  or 
carpet  for  the  Sunday-school, 
or  possibly  the  question  of 
paying  off  the  church  debt  is 
troubling  you.  We  have  a  plan 
for  making  more  people  read 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  and 
at  the  same  time  providing 
money  for  any  of  these  ob¬ 
jects.  Write  to  us  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  do  it. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ruxarLfiniLTUTrLTUi 


THE  PONY  ELECTRIC 


This  1'elephone  will  talk 


from  Boston  to  Chicago. 

It  is  fitted  with  an  Elec¬ 
tric  Hell,  which,  how-  i 
ever,  limits  its  usefulness 
to  short  %  mile  lines, 
as  House  to  Barn,  Pri¬ 
vate  or  Interior  Systems. 
With  Magneto  Bells  at¬ 
tached,  the  Telephone  is 
good  for  any  distance. 

Complete  Sketch  is 
furnished  with  every  sett 
to  enable  any  boy  to  set 
them  up.  The  “  Pony’’ 
is  mounted  on  an  ebonized 
backboard,  8x4  inch  hard 
rubber  Receiver  and 
Transmitter,  nick¬ 
eled  parts,  and  will 
adorn  any  parlor  or 
office. 

Every  Instrument  is 
carefully  tested,  and 
guaranteed  thorough¬ 
ly  efficient.  Weight, 

2J4  pounds. 

Price,  $5  each,  cash, 
or  $0  including  500  feet 
Copper  Wire,  Batter¬ 
ies,  etc. 


NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  MFG.  CO., 

020  (R)  Atlantic  Ave..  Boston,  Mass. 


No  Catalogue.  No  goods  shipped  C.  0.  D. 
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Plain  Professional  Talk. 

WOM Aft’S  GREATEST  GLORY. 

A  TALK  WITH  THE  HAIRDRESSER  ;  SINGEING 
AND  CLIPPING 

Singeing  the  Hair. — The  business 
woman  noticed  that  her  hair  was  not 
only  falling  out  in  a  distressing  fashion, 
but  also  that  it  was  badly  split  at  the 
ends,  the  little  ragged  spires  standing 
out  untidily  when  braided  or  coiled. 
Evidently,  an  interview  with  the  hair¬ 
dresser  was  a  necessity.  She  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  an  up-town  office  by  a  slim 
young  woman  with  thick  bronze  hair, 
who  seated  her  before  a  mirror,  swathed 
her  in  a  sheet,  and  then  removed  hair¬ 
pins  with  deft  rapidity. 

“  What  does  my  hair  need  ?”  asked  the 
woman  under  treatment. 

“First  of  all  it  needs  singeing,”  re¬ 
turned  the  hairdresser.  “  The  ends  are 
all  split  badly,  and  it  can’t  grow  while 
in  that  condition.” 

“  I  do  try  to  clip  the  split  ends,”  apolo¬ 
getically  remarked  the  customer. 

“  Yes,  but  you  can’t  reach  all  the  short 
ends,”  said  the  hairdresser,  “  and  you 
are  likely  to  remove  a  greater  length 
than  by  singeing.” 

The  Ordeal  by  Fire  — The  hairdresser 
combed  out  a  thin  strand  of  hair,  and 
twisted  it  tightly,  like  a  rope,  from  the 
scalp  to  the  tips.  This  made  the  short 
ends  stick  out,  all  the  way  down  the 
twist.  She  then  lighted  a  little  wax 
taper  and, holding  the  tightly  twisted  hair 
by  the  tip  in  one  hand,  she  ran  the  flame 
of  the  taper  all  the  way  up  the  twist  so 
deftly  that  the  outstanding  split  ends 
were  singed  off  without  affecting  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  hair.  Then  the  tip  was 
singed,  the  twist  thrown  over  the  head, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  a  second 
strand  was  twisted  and  singed  in  the 
same  way.  While  the  work  progressed, 
the  woman  in  the  chair  began  to  ask 
questions. 

Bald  Women. — “  Did  you  ever  meet 
women  who  were  bald  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  know  several  women  who  are 
entirely  bald,  but  in  each  case,  it  is  the 
result  of  serious  illness.  I  never  met  a 
healthy  woman  who  became  actually 
bald  except  in  spots.  A  bald  woman  is 
much  worse-looking  than  a  bald  man. 
Of  course,  bald  women  always  wear  wigs, 
but  somehow,  their  heads  seem  uglier  in 
shape  than  those  of  bald  men.  One  bald 
woman  I  knew  used  to  have  her  head 
shaved  every  two  months,  partly  to  keep 
the  scalp  in  good  condition,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  growth 
of  hair.  However,  it  didn’t  grow ;  she 
had  only  a  little  down  over  her  head, 
like  a  young  baby.” 

Falling  Hair. — “  My  hair  seems  to 
fall  out  badly  every  Autumn,”  com¬ 
plained  the  woman  in  the  chair.  “  What 
ought  I  to  do  for  it  ?” 

“  I  can  recommend  plenty  of  washes 
and  tonics,  but  the  fact  is  that  every 
one’s  hair  falls  out  more  or  less  in  the 
Autumn.  Under  such  circumstances,  old- 
fashioned  women  used  to  brush  their 
hair  with  extra  care,  and  wash  the  scalp 
with  sage  or  rosemary  tea.  I  don’t  know 
whether  the  infusion  was  really  of  any 
great  value,  but  the  extra  brushing  cer¬ 
tainly  was.” 

“  Then  you  wouldn’t  recommend  me 
to  buy  any  hair  tonic  ?  ” 

“  Not  with  the  idea  that  you  were  buy¬ 
ing  a  general  panacea  for  the  hair. 
General  ill  health  affects  the  hair  very 
quickly  ;  so  do  mental  conditions.  Gen¬ 
eral  debility,  nervousness,  indigestion, 
violent  headaches,  fever — all  affect  the 
hair.  A  sickly  woman  has  sickly  hair. 
Naturally,  if  she  doesn’t  assimilate  her 
food  properly,  her  hair  will  not  be  prop¬ 
erly  nourished.  Iam  speaking,  of  course, 
of  cases  where  no  actual  disease  of  the 
scalp  is  apparent.” 

Brushing  and  Massage. — “  Then  your 
main  advice,  apart  from  care  of  the 
general  health,  is  that  the  hair  be  care¬ 
fully  brushed  ?  ” 


“Certainly;  old-fashioned  women  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  proper  way  to  care  for 
the  hair  was  to  give  it  50  strokes  with 
the  brush,  every  night.  I  don’t  believe 
in  using  those  wire  abominations  some 
people  substitute  for  brushes  either,  but 
just  a  good  bristle  brush.  This  theory 
is  borne  out  by  the  practice  of  one  Swed¬ 
ish  massage  operator  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  is  wonderfully  successful  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair.  Her 
treatment  is  simply  rubbing  of  the  scalp 
with  the  bare  hand.  This  rubbing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Swedish  movement  system, 
is  given  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  the  idea 
being  to  stimulate  the  scalp,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface. 
Cases  where  the  hair  has  fallen  out  to 
an  alarming  extent,  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  by  this  treatment.  Many 
women  won’t  take  the  time  to  brush  the 
hair  thoroughly,  and  of  course,  they 
suffer  from  it.” 

Washing  the  Hair. — “Many  women 
think  that  washing  is  injurious  to  the 
hair  ;  what  is  your  opinion  ?  ” 

“  How  is  the  hair  to  be  kept  clean  if  it 
isn’t  washed  ?”  was  the  response.  “Nat¬ 
urally,  if  a  woman  washes  her  hair  too 
frequently,  does  not  dry  it  properly,  and 
uses  caustic  washing  fluids,  she  will 
suffer  evil  results  ;  but  careful  washing 
at  intervals  is  a  necessity.  Oily  hair 
needs  washing  more  frequently  than 
that  which  is  dry  naturally,  because  it 
collects  more  dust.  If  the  hair  is  dry,  a 
little  vaseline  or  some  other  simple 
unguent  should  be  rubbed  into  the  scalp 
after  washing.” 

“  What  would  you  use  in  washing  the 
hair  ?  ” 

“  Warm — not  hot — soft  water  andsome 
plain  white  or  tar  soap,  being  careful  to 
rinse  all  the  soap  out  with  clear  water. 
Another  good  wash  is  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
rubbed  in  well,  and  followed  by  rinsing 
with  lukewarm  soft  water.  Hard  water 
should  never  be  used  for  the  hair.  The 
hair  should  be  rubbed  with  a  towel  until 
it  ceases  dripping,  and  then  dried,  if 
possible,  in  a  current  of  warm  air.  Fans 
are  used  for  this  by  some  hairdressers. 
A  little  bay  rum,  rubbed  into  the  scalp, 
will  prevent  risk  of  taking  cold  after 
the  washing.  The  careful  drying  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  process.  Many 
women  think  that  washing  promotes 
grayness,  and  injures  the  hair,  conse¬ 
quently,  their  hair  is  uncleansed  for 
months  —  perhaps  years  —  until  it  is 
clogged,  dusty,  and  devoid  of  luster.  On 
the  other  hand,  people  (especially  men) 
who  ‘sleek’  their  hair  by  wetting  it  and 
then  plastering  it  down  flat,  are  inviting 
disease.  Most  people  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  salt  water  is  injurious  to  the  hair, 
hence  protect  it  with  a  waterproof  cap 
when  bathing ;  but  some  new-school 
authorities  assert  that  salt  water  stimu¬ 
lates  the  growth,  and  is  advisable.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  salt  water  stiffens 
and  roughens  the  texture  of  the  hair, 
and  I  always  advise  rinsing  in  fresh 
water  after  wetting  the  hair  in  a  salt 
bath.” 

The  Children’s  Hair. — “  Do  you  ap¬ 
prove  of  cutting  the  little  girl’s  hair  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it  is  wise  to  keep  it  short 
until  the  age  of  five  or  six,  especially  if 
the  child  is  not  very  robust.  This  en¬ 
courages  a  thick  growth,  and  it  is  neater, 
more  comfortable,  and  more  easily  kept 
in  good  condition.  But  it  shouldn’t  be 
‘  shingled  ’  just  like  a  boy’s,  or  it  will  be 
very  ugly  when  allowed  to  grow.  A 
competent  haircutter  leaves  the  little 
girl’s  hair  longer  at  the  top  than  a  boy’s, 
and  cuts  with  the  idea  of  its  lengthening 
evenly.  Even  while  it  is  kept  short,  it 
should  be  well  brushed.” 

Curling  Straight  Locks.  —  “Is  it 
really  good  for  the  hair  to  curl  it  with 
hot  irons  ?  ” 

The  hairdresser  smiled.  “  Well,  I  don't 
curl  my  own  that  way.  Still,  if  the  iron 
is  not  too  hot,  and  the  curling  carefully 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use1  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


done,  I  don’t  think  it  harms  the  hair  very 
much.  The  trouble  is  that  women  are 
impatient  over  the  operation,  and  they 
heat  the  iron  too  hot,  sometimes  singe¬ 
ing  the  hair  outright,  and  very  often 
baking  the  life  out  of  it,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  dry,  brittle,  and  loses  color.  Kid 
rollers  are  the  most  harmless  appliance 
for  curling  the  hair.” 

Hair  Restorers. — “Is  there  any  sub¬ 
stance  that  really  restores  gray  hair  to 
its  natural  color  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  everything  professing  to  do  that 
is  really  merely  a  dye  of  some  sort.  When 
the  color  is  once  gone,  nothing  can  re¬ 
store  it,  though,  of  course,  it  may  be 
colored.  There  are  some  harmless  col¬ 
oring  materials  used  for  the  hair,  but 
many  are  decidedly  injurious.” 

“  Are  materials  used  to  turn  the  hair 
golden  harmless  ?  ” 

“  They  certainly  are  not.  Their  action 
is  to  destroy  the  natural  coloring  of  the 
hair,  rendering  it  brittle  and  lifeless  ; 
and  not  only  this,  many  of  them  are 
highly  poisonous,  producing  loathsome 
disease  of  the  scalp,  and  even  affecting 
the  brain.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  hair 
bleach  can  be  harmless.  Besides,  the 
bleach  is  not  permanent,  and  must  be 
frequently  renewed. 

“  To  sum  up,  my  advice  for  the  care  of 
the  hair  would  be  to  brush  it  thoroughly, 
to  keep  it  clean,  to  keep  split  ends  singed 
off,  and  to  see  that  proper  care  of  the 
general  health  is  given — not  only  physi¬ 
cal,  but  mental  health,  too,  for  worry, 
nerves  and  bad  temper  or  evil  living  all 
have  their  effect  upon  woman’s  greatest 
glory.”  e.  T.  R. 


Every  pound  of  Franklin  Mills  Flour,  a  Fine 
Flour  of  tlie  Entire  Wheat  represents  a  pound  of 
food  value.  One  dollar’s  worth  of  beef  contains 
nutrimontfor  2  4-5  days.  One  dollar’s  wortli  of 

Franklin  Mills  Flour, 


A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 

contains  nutriment  for  1914  days.  When  the  true 
value  of  tlio  Fine  Flour  is  known, 
all  will  use  it  as  their  bread 
food.  It  is  easy  of  digestion, 
perfect  In  assimilation  and 
horouglily  nourishes  every 
_2  part  of  the  body. 

If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  Franklin  Mills  Flour, 
have  him  order  some  for 
you  or  send  us  his  name 
land  your  order— we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 
-5  See  that  the  Flour  de¬ 
livered  bears  our  label; 
avoid  substitutes. 

Booklet  with  key  to  pic¬ 
ture  Free  for  the  asking. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO..  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


B.&B. 


goods  and  prices 

do  the  talking  here 

We  believe  in  advertising — and  prac¬ 
tice  it — but  big  type  alone  doesn’t  bring 
such  great  and  increasing  mail  order 
business. 

It’s  choice  goods  and  less  prices 
that  prove  what  we  say,  that’s  bring¬ 
ing  results. 

Our  announcements  are  simply  to  let 
you  know  about  this  store — where  it  is 
— how  extensive  and  well  prepared  to 
meet  your  wants — and  that  you  can 
save  money  buying  here. 

Soon  as  you  write  and  give  us  an  idea 
of  your  preference — Silks,  Dress  Goods 
or  other  sampleable  goods — we’ll  send 
samples — widths  and  prices  marked  on 
them — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what’s 
bringing  business  here  from  Maine  to 
California. 

See  what  handsome  Black  Bourette 
effect  Dress  Goods,  46  inches  wide,  50c. 
yard — made  and  imported  to  sell  for  a 
dollar. 

Samples  cost  you  nothing. 

Neither  does  our  250  page  catalogue. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  Cv 

.  _  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Emmeline 

is  so  very  clean  and  DUST¬ 
LESS,  which  is  such  a  com¬ 
fort  to  good  housekeepers. 
The  old-fashioned  brands  of 
Stove  Polish  do  the  work 
in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Enameline  is  the  Modern 
Stove  Polish,  and  that  is  the 
difference.  Put  up  in  paste, 
cake  or  liquid  form.  Sold 
in  every  civilized  country 
on  earth. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York 


SAVE^YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stovepipe)  RADIATOR 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
whore  wo  have  no  active  agent  we 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.  Wrlteat 
once. 

Rochester  radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 


SOLO! 

*  UNDER  A 

Positive 
Gua 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  TerriH’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refnnded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices 

write  Portland  Mtg.  Co., Box  14,  Portland,  Hi  eh. 


10  to  $25  SAVED 

buying  direct  from  factory.  80 
days  free  trial.  No  agents  large 
profits  to  pay.No  money  in  advance 

$85  Kenwood  machine  for . $22.50 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

$50  Arlington  machine  far . $19.60 

Other  machine  $8.00,  $1 1 .50  and  $15.00 
attachments  free,  over  100  000  In 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
158-164  Woat  VanBuren  St.,  B-343  Chicago,  ills. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boyi  and  Girli  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
alio  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  wiling  i  1-2  dozen 
Package)  of  Blnine  at  10  cent*  each.  Send  your 
full  addreii  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  B’.uine  poat-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  Lilt 

_  No  rjoney  required. 

BLUnra  GO,, Box. 353,  Concord  Janctloa,  mass. 


acre  iarm  in  i^ogan  county. 
Lies  on  good  pike;  three 
miles  from  railroad  station, 
one  mile  from  post  office. 
SOIL  is  a  fertile  sandy  clay 
with  a  gravel  loam  sub¬ 
soil;  one-half  lies  nearly 
level,  one-half  rolling; 
20  acres  open  timber,  well 
set  in  Blue  grass.  1M- 
I  HOVEMENT8:  Two-story  frame  house  of  11  rooms, 
cellar,  barn  30x50  feet;  stock  scales,  granary,  etc.,  all 
in  good  repair.  Abundance  fruit  and  water  on  the 
farm.  Price  only  $5,500,  on  easy  terms. 

WILLIAMS  &  BELL,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

-  Many  other  farms,  any  size  you  want.  Send 
for  list. 


FARMS! 
FOR  SALE ! 


Just  now  a  good  many  people  are 
wanting  to  know  where  to  go  to  escape 
the  severe  cold  weather  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  north  for  several 
weeks.  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  is  a  newly 
built-up  Yankee  town,  and  the  climate 
of  that  locality  is  said  to  be  unusually 
fine.  It  is  in  the  sand  belt  where  the 
long-leafed  pine  grows,  and  with  the 
mild  and  equable  temperature,  extremely 
dry,  it  is  certainly  a  desirable  spot  where 
one  can  go  during  the  Winter  months. 
Piney  Woods  Inn,  a  new  and  elegant 
hotel,  has  been  erected  at  this  place,  and 
has  all  modern  conveniences  and  im¬ 
provements.  People  who  are  troubled 
with  pulmonary  complaints  or  affections 
of  the  throat  will  find  this  a  desirable 
climate  to  visit,  and  Piney  Woods  Inn 
an  excellent  stopping  place. — Adv. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  market  this  week  opened  one  day  late  on 
account  of  the  holiday,  but  prices  were  higher 
and  the  movement  in  grain  active.  There  was 
considerable  export  buying,  and  on  Wednesday, 
it  is  said  that  the  record  was  broken  for  clearance 
of  wheat  for  European  ports,  over  800,000  bushels 
being  cleared  for  Europe.  The  market  continued 
active  during  the  week,  with  little  lower  prices, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  was  dull,  although 
corn  continued  active  for  the  export  trade.  Still, 
clearances  of  grain  were  heavy.  Chicago  quotes 
No.  2  Spring  wheat,  6314  to  66c. ;  No.  2  red  wheat, 
71c.;  No.  2  corn,  3794c.;  No.  2  oats,  27  to  2714c.; 
No.  3  white  oats,  2814  to  29c 

Dairy  markets  have  shown  little  change  during 
the  week.  Receipts  of  butter  are  light,  and  al¬ 
though  trade  is  very  quiet,  as  is  usual  at  this 
season,  the  light  receipts  render  the  market  firm. 
Receipts  of  cheese  are  light,  but  exporters  are 
showing  little  more  interest,  and  have  taken 
some  small  lots.  In  Boston,  butter  is  reported 
firm;  Chicago,  the  same;  Philadelphia,  steady, 
and  in  St.  Louis,  quiet  and  steady. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  are  comparatively 
large,  and  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  arrivals 
are  more  or  less  out  of  condition.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  very  fancy  turkeys,  chickens  and 
fowls,  demand  is  moderate,  and  for  the  bulk  of 
the  stock,  prices  are  low.  There  is  a  great  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  ducks  and  geese,  and  they  are 
dull  and  weak.  Poultry  has  been  in  heavy  re¬ 
ceipt,  demand  is  light  and  the  market  weak. 
Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  firm  and  scarce.  Prices 
have  advanced  somewhat  with  prospect  of  still 
further  advance. 

Receipts  of  apples  are  moderate,  but  trade  is 
dull  with  a  tendency  toward  trifle  lower  prices. 
Most  other  fruits  are  in  large  supply,  and  meet 
with  a  fair  demand.  In  hothouse  products, 
mushrooms  are  dull  and  weak ;  fancy  tomatoes 
scarce,  as  are  cucumbers  and  extra  fancy  let¬ 
tuce.  Inferior  stuff  is  hard  to  sell. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  December  31.  1898. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  20  &  21 

Western,  firsts .  19  ®  20 

Western,  seconds .  17  ®  18 

Western,  thirds .  15  @  10 

State,  extras .  19  ®  20 

State,  firsts .  1796®  18*4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  1494®  17 

Western,  June  extras .  1896®  1996 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  10  ®  18 

State  dairy,  half-firkln  tubs,  finest .  18  ®  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  10  @  17 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy .  17 96®  18 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  10  ®  17 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  13  ®  15 

Firkins,  fancy .  17  ®  — 

Firkins,  firsts .  16  ®  10 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  finest .  1696®  17 

Firsts . . .  11  ®  1594 

Seconds .  13  ®  1396 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  ®  1496 

Seoonds  to  firsts .  13  ®  1396 

Current  make,  finest .  14 


994® 
7  ® 


Rolls,  fresh,  fancy .  14  @ 

Fair  to  good .  1296@  1396 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  f.  c..  Sep.  &  Oc.,  col  d,  large,  fey. 

Sep.  &  Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy . 

White  or  col'd.,  Nov.,  large,  choice.. 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Sep.  &  Oc„  small,  colored,  fancy . 

Sen.  &Oc.,  small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 


7  ® 
794® 
7  ® 
696® 
6  ® 
594® 
39t@ 
3  @ 


30 

27  ®  28 
27  @ 

19  @  2  i 
27  @  — 
2596  ®  2696 
25  ®  2ti>s 
40  ®6  60 

20  @  22 
18  @  21 


18 

17 

16 


EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fanoy,  new  laid. 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  dot . 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best . 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  ofi... 

Fair  to  good . 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime. 

W’n  &  S’n,  defective.  per30-doz  case . 5 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  f ’y,  case  count 
Fall  packed,  fair  to  prime,  case  count 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz . 

Limed,  western,  per  doz . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb... 

Choice,  per  lb .  9  @ 

Prime,  per  lb . .  894® 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @ 

Sun-drie^  Southern,  sliced,  1898 .  5  @ 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  5  @ 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb .  294® 

Cores  and  skins,  1898.  per  lb .  2  ® 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  10  @ 

Blackberries,  1898.  per  lb .  4  " 

Huckleberr'es.  1898.  ner  lb .  11 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  10 


19 

1896 

17 


1596®  1796 


996® 


® 


10 

994 

896 

8 

7 

696 

396 

296 

1094 

5 

12 

11 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl  4  00@5  00 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  10 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Spy,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50®3  50 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 1  (0@2  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  per  box . 3  60@4  50 

Russet,  per  box . 3  00®3  50 

Grape  fruit.  Florida . 4  00@7  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  strap . 4  00@6  00 

Tangerines.  Fia.,  per  strap . 4  00@9  00 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  Dasket .  10@  14 

Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra f ’ey  vari’s, per  bbl.7  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  50®2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 5  00®  — 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25@1  50 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


No.  1  Quality. 


Nor.  West, 
and  Eastern. 


Black  bear . 15  00  @  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings..  5  00  @  10  00 

Otter .  7  00  @  9  00 

Beaver,  large .  6  ~  1  !U! 

Medium .  4  00  @  500 

Small . .  2  00  @  300 

Silver  Fox....- . 25  00  @110  00 

Cross  Fox .  5  00  @  10  00 

lied  Fox .  1  50  @  1  70 


Southern  and 
South  IVestern 
12  00  @  20  00 


1  20 


8  00 
8  00 
6  00 
4  00 
2  50 


1  40 


Gray  Fox . 

60 

@ 

75 

40 

® 

50 

Wolf,  prairie . 

@ 

75 

50 

@ 

60 

Timber . 

1  50 

® 

2  00 

1  00 

@ 

1  50 

Wolverine . 

4  00 

® 

5  00 

— 

® 

— 

Lynx . 

1  60 

@ 

2  50 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

35 

® 

50 

20 

® 

30 

House  Cat,  black _ 

25 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 

25 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

3 

® 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

6  00 

@ 

8  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

2  00 

® 

3  00 

— 

® 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

1  00 

@ 

1  10 

90 

@ 

1  CO 

Half-striped . 

60 

® 

tio 

50 

® 

55 

Striped . 

30 

® 

40 

30 

® 

35 

White . 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

70 

@ 

85 

50 

@ 

t»5 

Opossum,  large . 

18 

@ 

20 

16 

@ 

18 

Medium . 

10 

® 

12 

8 

® 

1U 

Small . 

3 

@ 

6 

2 

@ 

4 

Trash  or  summer 
Mink . 

1  50 

® 

Worthless. 

1  85  85 

® 

1  25 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

9 

® 

10 

6 

® 

9 

Winter . 

12 

® 

13 

11 

@ 

12 

Kits . 

3 

® 

4 

3 

® 

— 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz 

GAME. 

....1  oc 

1  @1  25 

Partridges,  p’me  to  oh’oe.  undrawn,  p. 

p’r.l  00  @1  26 

Prime  to  choice,  drawn 

i,  per  pair. 

....  75  @1  00 

Grouse,  undrawn,  prime  to  choice,  p.  p’r.l  00 

Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair _  90 

English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50 
Plover,  golden,  prime  tochoice.  per  doz. 2  00 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00 

Wild  ducks. canvas, 6  lbs  &  over  top’r,p  pr2  00 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  25 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  50 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35 

~  ’  .  26 

.  20 

.  10 

.  40 


@1  00 
@2  00 
@2  53 
@1  50 
@2  50 
@1  75 
@1  00 
75 


Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair. 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair . 


40 

30 

25 

12 

60 


Turkeys,  Md.  &  Del.,  choice  to  f’y.  per  lb. 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  ib . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb. 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  soaided,  fancy,  p.  lb. 
Other  Western,  av’ge  finest  per  lb  . 
Other  Western,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb. 

Other  fair  to  good . 

other  Inferior . 

Chickens.  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb.. . 

PhiJa.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb  .. 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Fow's.  Jersey,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime  _ 

Western,  good  to  prime 


@ 

® 


11 
1U 

9 
9 
9 

8  @ 
8  @ 
6  @ 

16  @ 
13  @ 
9 
9 
8 

8  ® 
694® 

7  @ 

696® 

8  ® 
8  ® 
7963 


® 


96 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

7 

•>8 

14 

11 

10 

9 

9 

796 

8 

796 

9 

896 

8 


1496 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

6 

®  7 

1394 

Ducks,  neaiby.  prime  to  choice  . 

8 

® 

9 

12 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

7 

@  8 

1496 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

4 

®  7 

1396 

Geese,  Western,  prime . 

7 

® 

8 

Fair  to  good . 

6 

@  696 

1096 

1096 

1ft 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb . 

12 

@  13 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

9 

®  996 

996 

Chickens,  8pring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb 

7 

@ 

796 

9 

Southern,  ner  lb . 

7 

@  796 

ll 

Roosters,  par  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

5 

® 

696 

11 

8 

®  9 

1094 

Dnoks.  average  Western,  per  pair . 

45 

@  60 

9 

Average  southern,  per  pair . 

40 

@  - 

8 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1 

00 

®1  60 

796 

Average  Southern,  per  pair . 

75 

@1  00 

7 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

10 

@  15 

696 

5  % 
496 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 

00®  6  00 

— 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 

75®2  00 

...1 

50®  1  75 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs .  . 

37@1  62 

31 

Long,  per  180  lbs . . 

25®  1  50 

28 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

...1 

25®  1  50 

28 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . . 

...1 

12®  1  37 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Florida,  per  box . 1  00 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  96-bbl  basket . 1  50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  75 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Yellcw,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  express,  per  basket.. 1  50 

Express,  per  crate . 1  50 

Freight,  per  crate . 1  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  60 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag...  2  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  25 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00 


Did  anybody  anywhere 
ever  object  to  a  Macbeth 
lamp-chimney  ? 

But  get  the  Number  made 
for  your  lamp.  Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


.1 

00 

@6 

00 

00 

@5 

50 

00 

®3 

00 

.1 

50 

@2 

50 

.1 

00 

@3 

00 

.1 

00 

@1 

50 

.1 

00 

@3 

50 

75 

@1 

25 

1 

50 

@2 

00 

50 

® 

75 

50 

@ 

60 

25 

® 

50 

.1 

50 

@2 

£0 

50 

@2 

£0 

.1 

00 

@2 

00 

75 

@1 

00 

60 

® 

80 

.1 

50 

@2 

25 

00 

@6 

00 

.1 

00 

@1 

75 

.1 

00 

@1 

75 

2 

00 

@4 

00 

.1 

25 

@2 

00 

00 

®3 

50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Mushrooms,  choice,  per  lb .  30®  fO 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  20@  30 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  15 

Lettuce,  fancy  per  doz .  60®  60 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  20®  35 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRK88KD. 

“  Spring  ”  lambs,  each .  6  CO  (a  8  CO 

Yeals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  1096 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  896®  996 

Common  to  medium,  p8r  lb .  7  ®  8 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  594  ®  544 

Medium,  per  lb .  496®  1 94 

Heavy,  per  lb .  396  ®  496 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  6  @  9 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  394®  4 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  296@  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  396®  3 % 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  296®  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  344®  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  296®  — 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  . 1  00  @2  00 

Hiukorynuts,  per  bushel  Of  50  lbs . 2  75  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bbl  . 1  00  @2  00 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

POULTRY— DRE8SED-DRY  PACKED. 


R 


AW  FURS. — I  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  DII.LIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

•  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

120  LIBERTY7  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 


Write  for  Quotations. 


IW I  ^  U  10  Purchase  a  *ew  trees  of  the  BLOOD 
TV  1 0  i1  PEACH  variety  (a  preserving  peach).  Any 
one  having  young  trees  for  sale,  state  price.  Address 
E.  B.  MAYHKW.  Box  66,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


IFERRY5I 


were  famous  years  ago— their  fame 
,  grows  every  year— as  the  seeds 
most  to  be  relied  on— as  nlxvnya 
I  the  best.  For  sale  by  leading  ( 
dealers  everywhere.  Five  cents  , 
per  paper  and  always  worth  it. 

Insist  on  having  them.  Run 
no  risk— buy  Ferry’s. 

1899  Seed  Annual  is  free. 

I>.  M.  FERRY  iCOni 

Detroit.  Mich. 


with  our  new  patent 


KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 


is  simple  Indeed.  Kerosene  Emul¬ 
sion  made  while  pumping.  1*2  var¬ 
ieties  sprayers.  Bordeaux  and  Ver- 
morel  Nozzles,  the  World's  Best. 

THE  DEMING  CO.  Salem,  0. 

w  Western  Agents.  Hennion  ii  Ilub-  - 
bell,  Chicago.  Catalog,  formulas  free 


German,  per  112-lb  bag.. 

Cutn’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  60®2  50 

8wedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . I  25@1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  ®1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6  @  15 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  76  ®  90 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  50 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  00 


SEEDER 

Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
bows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  96 
of  seed,  sent  on  trial,  (sold 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  t’o. .  ZJrbanu,  I  ml. 


Look  for  It. 
here  it  is. 

i  Now  vou  know  by  this 

ll 


sign 


'sf.  JaoDbToin 

CURES 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica, 
Lumbago,  Sprains,  Bruises,  / 
Soreness,  Stiffness.  1 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT,  fertilizers. 

We  sell  you  direct— actually  pay  you  saleman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  samples  and  book.  The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


y  To  make  money  at  farming  it  is  necessary 


'iu  4 tan  »/>/»  »*  / . 


to  use  the  best  labor-saving  and  time-saving 
implements.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  notch  with  the 
Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Cultiva¬ 
tor.  The  work  of  cultivation  is  done 
quickest  and  easiest.  The  wheels,  guided  by 
the  feet,  carry  the  gangs  of  teeth  to  right  or 
left,  as  desired  Pivots  have  hardened  Steel 
ball-bearings.  Gangs  can  be  reduced  to  three 
or  even  two  teeth.  Equipped  with  one  I'tiir 
plows,  shields  and  fallow  tooth  attachment. 
Does  excellent  work,  even  on  hillsides  or 
among  very  crooked  or  irregular  rows. 

BATEMAN  BEG.  CO.  Box  102,  Gr.nloeh,  N.  J. 


mn 


-nnnznirmu^imiiL 


The  Iron  Age  Book  of 
farm  and  garden  imple¬ 
ments  for 
1899  sent 
free. 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE  ROLLERS 


are  perfect  In  action.  Over  40l 
years’  experience  guides  the  man- 1 
ufneture.  Get  the  improved.  No 
tacks  required.  To  avoid  imita- 
tions.notice  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


THE  DENSMORE. 


The  Official  machine  of  the  Omaba  Exposition. 
Within  the  last  three  months  McDonald’s  Business 
Institute.  Milwaukee,  has  purchased  35  Densmores ; 
Dement’s  Business  College,  Chicago,  10;  The  Albany 
Business  College.  10;  &c. 

EASIEST  TOUCH  OF  KEYS  (where  the  operator’s 
work  comes).  FASTEST.  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT. 

DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  COm“yaodkwkat> 


Farmers  and 
Mechanics. 


BLOOMFIELD  MFG.  CO.. 


UNIVERSAL  REPAIR  MACHINE 

Vise,  Anvil,  Drill,  Hardy, 
Tool  Grinder,  Last,  Pipe 
Vise,  Sewing  Clamp. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sells  at  sight.  Big  induce¬ 
ments  to  agents. 

Address  with  stamp 

•  Bloomfield,  Indiana- 


ICE  PLOWS 


116.60.  Circular  free. 

H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y 


B 


erry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

_ @  $2.50  1000. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


^  ANYONE  INTERESTED 

in  Agricultural  Pursuits  can’t  well 
afford  to  be  without  the 

?.h)  AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST 


^PUBLISHERS/ 


(Price  85  cents  a  year  In  advance, 
regular  price  60  cents.  Sample  copy 
Free  to  any  address.  Name  paper 
in  which  you  saw  this  ad.  Address 

EPITOMIST  PUB.  CO..  Indianapolis,  lad. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel, 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c.;  clubsof  6,  50c.;  12for|l.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  raining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  K.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Bftlll  TOY  PAPER,  illust’d,  20  ptgw, 
rUUL  I  If  I  25  cents  per  year  4  months 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 

goultry  book  tree  to  yearly  subscriber!. 

00k  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  Ponltij 
books  free.  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N,Y« 


VA#  A  AITE"  1^— YOUNG  M  KN  to  send 
If  M  ll  I  EL  U  for  our  CATALOGUE. 
CHATHAM  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  AND 
RAILROAD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  for  8ALE.— Good  land,  good 
neighbors,  schools  and  cburcbes  convenient.  Mild, 
nealthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  (inc.),  Richmond,  Va. 


Wanted 


—A  conscientious  woman,  aged  from 
20  to  35  years  to  do  general  house¬ 
work.  Good  plain  cook.  No  laundry  work.  Extra 
help  for  house  cleaning.  Will  be  treated  as  one  of 
the  family.  None  need  apply  who  do  not  wish  steady 
work  at  $3  per  week. 

MRS.  F.  H.  GATES,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 

GREASE. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  fW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

Some  Bargain  Combinations, 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 

Price  alone, 

Pou  ltry  K  eeper . $0.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 26 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 26 

The  ruhal  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Total . $3.00 

Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrlce-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
Rukai.  New-York  ek,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Ruhal  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  »i,65 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 

We  send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year,  for  $1.30. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  NEW  YORK. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic. — The  preliminary  report  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  puts  the  total  cost 
of  the  work  at  8135,000,000.  .  .  Six  convicts  in 

the  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  penitentiary  have  be¬ 
come  insane  through  lack  of  occupation,  and 
have  been  removed  to  asylums.  .  .  Members 

of  Congress  say  that  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
the  polygamist  Roberts,  of  Utah,  from  taking 
his  seat  in  the  House.  .  .  Several  collisions 

occurred  in  New  York  Bay  during  the  three  days’ 
fog  preceding  Christmas;  in  a  collision  between 
two  ocean  steamers  one  man  was  instantly  killed 
and  a  second  fatally  injured.  .  .  The  Ameri¬ 

can  National  Bank  of  Lima,  Ohio,  was  robbed  of 
818,193  December  25.  Suspicion  has  fallen  upon 
some  of  the  bank  officials.  .  .  Four  persons 

shockingly  burned  in  a  gasoline  explosion  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  December  27,  refused  all  treatment 
save  that  of  Christian  Science.  One  died  and  the 
others  are  in  a  precarious  condition.  They  were 
assured  by  the  healers  that  they  were  not  in  pain, 
while  the  flesh  was  dropping  from  their  charred 
bodies.  .  .  The  collapse  of  a  huge  bake  oven 

in  St.  Louis  December  27  killed  one  workman  and 
injured  13  others.  .  .  The  New  York  Auto¬ 

truck  Company  has  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  81,000,000,  to  operate  horseless  trucks. 

.  .  Walter  H.  Clark,  of  Milan,  Mo  ,  the  “  Cat¬ 

tle  King  of  Sullivan  County  ”,  has  failed  for 
nearly  8200,000.  .  .  December  29,  a  trusted 

driver  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company,  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  stole  861,000  intrusted  to  his 
care,  and  fled  to  Mexico.  .  .  A  great  wheat 

elevator  at  Minneapolis  was  burned  December 
29;  loss  8200,000. 

General  Foreign  News.— The  German  Agent 
at  Samoa  has  taken  advantage  of  the  confidence 
of  the  United  States  and  British  consuls  to  land 
guns  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to  obtain  com¬ 
mercial  advantages.  The  United  States  consul 
has  been  ordered  to  exercise  greater  vigilance. 

.  .  An  American  firm  obtained  an  order  for 

35,000  tons  of  steel  rails  from  the  government 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  by  bidding  £15,000  under 
the  English  makers.  .  .  Premier  Sagasta  of 

Spain  is  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia.  .  .  A 

strike  among  grocers’  and  drapers’  assistants  in 
Paris  caused  much  discomfort  to  Christmas 
shoppers.  The  strikers  wrecked  a  number  of 
shops.  .  .  A  great  gale  along  the  English 

Channel  caused  many  casualties  December  27. 

.  .  It  is  reported  that  the  bubonic  plague  has 

appeared  in  the  Delagoa  Bay  district,  South 
Africa.  .  .  Disquieting  news  has  been  re¬ 

ceived  in  London  from  Johannesburg,  and  con¬ 
ditions  there  seem  as  serious  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Jameson  raid.  A  Boer  policeman  killed  an 
Englishman,  and  demonstrations  are  being  made 
against  the  English.  .  .  The  arrival  of  an 

American  warship  at  Apia,  Samoa,  has  caused 
much  German  comment.  .  .  King  Humbert, 

of  Italy,  has  released  many  of  the  prisoners  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  riots  of  last  May. 

Peace  Commission.— The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  reached  this  country  December  24,  on 
the  steamer  8t  Louis.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  express  the  opinion  that  Spain 
will  repudiate  the  Cuban  debt.  It  was  stated  that 
while  the  French  showed  cordiality  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  personally,  the  tone  of  the  French  press  was 
bitterly  against  them. 

Congress.— The  minority  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  filed  December  23, 
opposes  the  Hull  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army 
to  100,000  men.  This  bill  would  mean  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  8150,000,000  annually  for  the  standing 
army,  and  8145,000,000  for  pensions,  thus  making 
a  permanent  charge  of  8295,000,000  for  the  army 
alone. 

War  Investigation  — Gen.  Miles  reiterated  his 
charges  against  the  bad  beef  supplied  to  soldiers. 
He  says  that  he  has  been  making  a  personal  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  matter  for  several  months.  A 
number  of  the  great  Chicago  packers  are  very 
indignant  at  Gen.  Miles’s  statements,  and  assert 
that  he  is  utterly  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
chemicals  are  used  to  preserve  the  refrigerated 
beef.  December  29,  the  Commission  gave  out  to 
the  public  extracts  from  reports  by  regimental 
commanders,  which  sustained  Gen.  Miles’s  as¬ 
sertions.  They  say  that  the  meat  was  soft, 
watery,  slimy,  soon  became  putrid,  and  made 
the  men  sick. 

The  Navy.— The  Spanish  gunboats  Sandoval 
and  Alvarodo  reached  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
December  24.  The  Alvarodo  was  captured  at 
Santiago,  and  the  Sandoval  was  raised  and  re¬ 
fitted  at  Guantanamo,  where  she  had  been  sunk 
to  prevent  capture. 

Hawaiian  Islands.— Capt.  Taussig,  command¬ 
ing  the  warship  Bennington,  now  at  Honolulu, 
has  received  orders  to  hoist  the  American  flag 
over  Wake  Island,  between  Hawaii  and  Guam. 
It  is  suitable  for  a  cable  station.  .  .  Over 

100,000  tons  of  coal  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Government  are  on  fire  at  Honolulu,  the  result 
of  spontaneous  combustion. 

Philippines.— The  Filipinos  in  London  have 
written  to  Senator  Hale,  thanking  him  and  Sena¬ 
tors  Hoar  and  Vest  for  their  fight  against  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  asserting  that  Aguinaldo  holds  full 
sway  over  the  Islands.  .  .  Agoncillo,  Agui- 

naldo’s  envoy,  reached  Washington  December 
24,  and  will  renew  his  appeals  for  Philippine  in¬ 
dependence.  .  .  The  Filipino  Cabinet  has  re¬ 

signed,  in  consequence  of  Aguinaldo’s  effort  to 
make  himself  dictator.  .  .  General  Otis  and 

Admiral  Dewey  united  in  sending  an  expedition 
to  Iloilo  and  the  Island  of  Panay,  to  protect 
American  interests  there  and  to  suppress  the 
warfare  in  progress  between  Spanish  and  insur¬ 


gents.  When  the  American  forces  reached  that 
city,  they  found  the  Filipinos  in  possession,  and 
Aguinaldo’s  flag  flying,  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  besieged  for  weeks,  fleeing  from  the  rebels. 
Much  anxiety  is  felt  at  Washington  over  the 
complications  which  may  arise.  .  .  The  in¬ 

surgents  on  the  Island  of  Samar  have  captured 
the  town  of  Calbayon,  and  the  Spaniards  there 
have  taken  refuge  with  an  American,  who  is  pro¬ 
tecting  them . 

Cuba. — The  civic  authorities  of  Santiago  have 
presented  a  medal  of  honor  to  General  Wood, 
and  sent  another  to  President  McKinley.  .  . 

All  available  transports  are  under  orders  to  rush 
troops  to  Cuba,  their  presence  being  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Spanish 
are  leaving.  .  .  Secretary  Alger  will  send  to 

Congress  a  communication  recommending  that 
each  Cuban  soldier  be  paid  8100,  on  condition 
that  he  lay  down  his  arms.  .  .  Violence  con¬ 

tinues  in  Havana,  17  men  being  wounded  and 
one  killed  and  11  burglaries  being  committed 
within  24  hours,  December  26.  December  27,  the 
rioting  was  renewed,  two  persons  being  killed 
and  11  wounded.  Part  of  the  disorder  is  due  to 
wild  shooting  on  the  part  of  the  Cubans,  who  are 
celebrating  the  evacuation.  Captain-General 
Castellanos  proposed  to  General  Ludlow  that 
the  city  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  to  be 
controlled  by  Americans  and  the  other  by  the 
Spanish.  This  proposition  was  adopted,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  maintain  order. 
Gen.  Ludlow  has  prohibited  any  public  cere¬ 
monies  upon  the  day  of  evacuation.  .  .  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  seven  convicts  at  work  paving  the  streets 
escaped  in  Havana;  an  unusual  number  of  crimi¬ 
nals  are  at  large,  and  more  crimes  of  violence 
were  reported.  .  .  President  McKinley  has 

issued  an  order  fixing  the  values  of  Cuban  money, 
which  will  do  away  with  inflation.  Spanish  and 
French  money  is  to  pass  at  mint  valuations. 


STATE  HORTICULTURAL  MEETINGS. 


Place. 

County. 

Date. 

New  Jersey . 

Trenton . 

4,  5 

Peninsula. . . 

Smyrna,  Del _ 

11,  13 

Rhode  Island . 

Providence . 

18 

Pennsylvania . 

Harrisburg, . 

18,  19 

Western  New  York... 

.Rochester . 

.Jan. 

25,  26 

St.  Andrews,  Fla . 

St.Andrews  Bav. .Jan. 

27 

Wisconsin . 

Madison . 

7,  10 

Eastern  New  York . . . 

Albany . 

Feb. 

21 

Central  Missouri . 

Boonville . 

.  Mar. 

4 

Massachusetts . 

Worcester . 

— 

FARMERS 

*  INSTITUTES. 

NEW  YORK. 

South  Otselic . 

Chenango . 

.  Jan. 

4,  5 

Taberg . 

Oneida . 

5 

Mexico . 

Oswego  . 

Jan. 

6,  7 

Cincinuatus . 

Cortland . . 

.Jan. 

6,  7 

Sandy  Creek . Oswego . Jan.  9,10 

Cortland . Cortland . Jan.  9,  10 

Woodville . Jefferson . .Tan.  11 

Marathon . Coriland . Jan.  11,  12 

Adams  Center . Jefferson . Jan.  12,  13 

Upper  Lisle . Broome . JaD.  13 


Belleville . 

- Jan.  13,  14 

Wolcott . 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Deckertown. ... 

Branch  ville . 

Stewartsville  . . 

Belvidere . 

....Jan.  21 

NEW  GRANGE  OFFICERS. 

VERMONT. 

Master— C.  J.  Bell,  Walden. 

Overseer— C.  F.  Smith,  Morrisville. 

Lecturer — R.  B.  Galusha. 

Steward — D.  H.  Morse. 

Assistant  Steward — M.  B.  Roberts. 

Chaplain— C.  J.  Lowry. 

Treasurer— F.  B.  Pier. 

Secretary — A.  A.  Priest. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Master— Joseph  A.  Tillinghast,  Kingston. 
Overseer— Albert  A.  Smith,  Woonsocket. 
Lecturer— P.  H.  Wilbur,  Kingston. 

Steward— George  E.  Sisson,  Newport. 

Assistant  Steward— Ed  win  S.  Grant,  Woonsocket. 
Cnaplain— Mrs.  Henry  Aldrich. 

Treasurer— Benjamin  Martin,  East  Providence. 
Secretary— Nathaniel  T.  Reynolds,  East  Green¬ 
wich. 

Gate-Keeper — J.  A.  Hathaway. 

Ceres— Mrs.  J.  A.  Tillinghast,  Kingston. 
Pomona— Mrs.  H.  F.  Peckham,  Newport. 

Flora-  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Grant,  Woonsocket. 

Lady  Assistant  Steward — Miss  Maria  Martin. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Master— W.  F.  Hill,  Westford. 

Overseer— E.  J  Tuttle,  Wellsboro. 

Lecturer— Wm.  Packard,  Windfall. 

Steward — H.  M.  Gooderham,  Patton. 

Assistant  Stewart— Alex.  H.  S.  Taggart,  King  of 
Prussia. 

Chaplain— David  K.Lanbach,  Fairmount  Springs. 
Treasurer,  S.  E.  Nivin,  Landenburg. 

Secretary— Jerome  T.  Ailman,  Thompsontown. 
Gate-Keeper— Wallace  Chace,  Fall  Brook. 

Ceres— Mrs.  V.  B.  Holiday,  Crooked  Creek. 
Pomona— Mrs.  L.  A.  Thayer,  Atlantic. 

Flora— Miss  Florence  Rhone.  Center  Hall. 

Lady  Assistant  Steward— Mrs.  Harvia  Faust. 
Maple  Hill. 

OHIO. 

Master — S.  H.  Ellis,  Springboro. 

Overseer — T.  E.  Dunshee,  Lexington. 

Lecturer— S.  E.  Strode,  Westland. 

Steward— R.  J.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester. 
Assistant  Steward— I.  E.  Moore,  Carlwick. 
Chaplain— Mrs.  Lizzie  Crouse,  Kingston. 
Treasurer— W.  W.  Miller,  Columbus. 

Secretary — F.  A.  Akins,  Sandusky. 

Gate-Keeper— Harmon  Gasche,  Tedrow. 

Ceres— Miss  Minnie  Belle  Ickis,  Updegraff. 
Pomona— Mrs.  Blanche  Ditto,  Delphos. 

Flora— Miss  Pauline  Kaylor,  Bellefontaine. 

Lady  Assistant  Steward— Miss  Harriett  Mason, 
Wellington. 

KENTUCKY. 

Master— J.  D.  Clardy,  Newstead. 

Overseer — J.  A.  Logan,  Christiansburg. 
Lecturer— Granvill  Myers,  Water  Valley. 

Steward — M.  R.  Tanner,  Gunpowder. 

Assistant  Steward— M.  V.  Owen,  Church  Hill. 
Chaplain — L.  S.  Milner,  Finnell. 

Treasurer— J.  M.  Clark,  Hopkinsville. 

Secretary— J.  A.  Browning,  Church  Hill. 
Gate-Keeper— J.  R.  Ellis,  California. 

Pomona— Mrs.  Julia  Caudle,  Newstead. 

Flora— Mrs.  A.  F.  Clardy,  Newstead. 

Ceres — Mrs.  W.  J.  Bacon,  Bells  P.  O. 

Lady  Assistant  Steward— Miss  Lillie  Milner, 
Finnell. 


One  of  a  healthy 
woman’s  princi¬ 
pal  charms  is  her 
vivacity  of  car¬ 
riage — the  dainty, 
springy  steps  with 
which  she  walks. 
The  woman  who 
suffers  from  weak¬ 
ness  and  disease 
of  the  distinctly 
feminine  organ¬ 
ism,  who  is  troub¬ 
led  with  back¬ 
aches,  stitches  in 
the  sides,  drag¬ 
ging  down  ox 
burning  sensa¬ 
tions,  sick  head¬ 
aches  and  the 
multitude  of  other 
ills  that  accom- 
J.  patty  these  disor- 
'  ders,  cannot  have 
the  dainty,  bound¬ 
ing  carriage  of  a 
healthy  woman. 
She  will  show  in 
every  movement 


medicine  for  troub- 
that  has  stood  the 


that  she  is  a  sufferer. 

There  is  a  wonderful 
les  of  this  description, 
test  for  thirty  years,  and  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  many  thousands  of  women.  It 
is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
acts  directly  on  the  delicate  and  important 
organs  concerned  and  makes  them  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  allays  inflamma¬ 
tion,  heals  ulceration  and  soothes  pain.  It 
tones  and  builds  up  the  nerves.  It  is  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  an  eminent 
and  skillful  specialist,  for  thirty  years  chief 
consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  medical  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  whole  world.  During  the  thirty 
years  that  Dr.  Pierce  has  been  at  its  head 
he  has  gained  the  unbounded  respect  of 
his  fellow  citizens  at  Buffalo,  and  they 
showed  it  by  making  him  their  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  National  Congress,  from  which 
position  he  resigned  to  give  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession.  He  will  cheerfully  answer,  free 
of  charge,  any  letters  written  to  him  by 
suffering  women.  Address,  as  above. 

“A  few  years  ago,’'  writes  Mrs.  W.  R.  Bates, 
of  Dilworth,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  “  I  took  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  which  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  me.  I  am  in  excellent  health 
now.  I  hope  that  every  woman,  who  is  troubled 
with  'women’s  ills,’  will  try  the  ‘Prescription’ 
and  t»i  benefited  as  I  have  been.” 


Farmer’s  Handy  Feed  Cooker. 

Reader’s  attention  is  called  to  this  device, 
which  is  sold  at  812.50  for  50-gallon  capacity. 
By  feeding  poultry  and  animals  cooked  food 
during  winter  at  least 


one-third  of  the  feed  is  saved  ;  also  having 
stock  in  a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog 
cholera  among  your  hogs  and  insuring  the 
hens  laying  freely  during  the  winter  months. 
On  application  to  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  a  catalogue  giving  full 
description,  may  be  obtained.  They  are  made  in 
all  sizes. 


20, OCX 

Peerless  Mills  in  (J 

Uuri  vailed  in  capacity  andq 
[ityofwork.  Will  grind  ear  c 
and  all  grain  to  any  degre 
Iflneness.  Will  make  fan 
meal  or  feed.  AGENTS  WA 
ED.  Prices  815,  »18,  *20,  S 
for  free  circulars  &  agei 
STEVENS  MFQ.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet, 


FULL  VALUE 


THEY 

LAST 


will  be  secured  from  every  bu.  of  com  or  other  grain  fed 
to  live  stock  If  It  is  first  run  through  one  of  our 

SCIENTIFIC  §H!lns°,ns 

They  crush  corn  cob  and  all  &  grind  it  and  all 
other  grains, singly  or  mixed,  into  just  theprop- 
er  kind  of  stock  food.  Made  for  steam,  water 
or  horse  power.  You  just  buy  ouce  —  they 
last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  F00S  MFG  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


No.  3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, onoto  five  horse, sweop, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  tho  smallest; 

power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  - _ _ _ 

advertise  tho  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  tho  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery! 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  largo  lllus- 
MmC<1  o*  , pUe  of:‘,|t'r«” and  “American” Grinding 
MUls,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters.  PecIPs 
^°rn,i.Thr.C*,h‘‘r’s.  Tr£u<1  .Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Milk,  for 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters.  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CQ.t 27Fargo  St.,  BAIAVIA,  ILIA 


That 
Is  how 
much 
the  NEW 
TRAVEL- 
INC  FEED 
TABLE,  which 
we  have  applied 
to  our  machines  this 
season  has  increased 
the  cutting  power  of 

FEED  &  ENSII.ACE  OHIO 
CUTTERS  &  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Then,  too,  it  saves  about  that  much  of  the  labor 
of  feeding.  With  their  large  throats,  high 
speed  knives,  rapidly  revolving  feed  rods,  and 
this  new  traveling  feed  table,  they  will  cut 
more  feed,  green  or  dry,  than  any 
other  machine  made — positively  a 
self  feeder.  Catalogue  and  J 
‘Book  on  Silage”  free. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  O. 


THE  SHEEP  MAN  8 

knows  all  about  the  advantages  of  feeding  W 
roots  to  sheep  but  ho  does  not  always  know  of  9c 

the  heat  much  Inc  for  prcpurlni'  them.  zl 

BANNER  ROOT  GUTTERS 

are  the  best— strong,  fast  ami  ensy  running. 

l'  cur  sires,  hand  nnd  power.  They  don’t  slice  or  cube  the 
roots,  but  leave  them  in  line  rlhliun  like  pierce.  Stock 
can’t  choke  on  them.  Wwite  for  Introduction  price. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS. 

17  lilver  Street,  Ypelluntl,  Mich. 


FEED  MILLS. 

winoirr  Kuvatok.) 

Fw  fwy  Vartoty  e f  Work. 

Kava  oonloal  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING - 

Have  them  In  six  sires— 2  to  25  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  wlndwhcel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.N.  B0WSHERC0.,  South  Bead,  Ind. 


For  grindinf 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  Ac. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices, 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


*Jao 


that  grinds  the  same  feed  through  i 
mills  on  the  same  spindle.  Grind 
pressures  balance  each  otl 
avoiding  wear  and  heating.  1 

UAKER  CIT 

Crlndlng  Mill 

grinds  corn  and  cob,  oats.  Ac., 
feed  and  Graham.  Catalogue  ft 

A.W.  St  rank  A  Co.,  .2737  Filbert  Si.  |'| 
A.  W.  St rnnl, Co.,  i  S.  <  annl  St.,  Chir: 
for  Smalley's  1’otrer,,  Shell,,  r,  A  ratio, 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and  all  kinds  of 
Small  Grain. 

Made  In  four  sizes  for  3, 
4,  8  and  10  horse-power. 

Also  make  sweep  mills 
and  corn  shelters.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  prices. 
THOS.  ROBERTS, 
P.  O.  Box  93. 
Springfield,  -  Ohio. 


VICTORY 


mguv- 

Foot 


WIND  ENGINES 


witn  towers.  *33.  otner 
goods  correspondingly 


low  priced.  Farmers’  Central  Supply  Co.  Phi  la.,  Pa 


THE  BEST  FARM  MILL 

,.  _  Is  a  French  Ruhr  Stone  Mill.  Lasts  a  life  time.  Large 

^  P°'TOr.  Grinds  any  kind  of  grain  for  feed,  also  table  corn  meal,  buck¬ 

wheat,  rye  and  graham  flour.  Easiest  kept  in  order  and  no  expense.  It  pays  to  own  one. 

Send  for  new  book  on  Mills  and  sample  meal. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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HOLLOW  HORNS  IN  CATTLE. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  26,  under  Ailing 
Animals,  Dr.  K  lborne  answers  a  query  concern¬ 
ing  hollow  horn,  and  says  that,  up  to  two  years 
of  age,  horns  are  nearly  or  quite  solid.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  this  hollow-horn  fad,  because  to-day 
we  dishorned  all  our  cattle,  ranging  in  age  from 
five  months  to  12  years,  and  a  seven-months-old 
calf  had  by  far  more  cavity  than  any  in  the  lot, 
not  excluding  the  old  cow.  In  fact,  we  were  as¬ 
tonished  to  find  such  large  cavities  in  so  young 
an  animal.  To  an  observer,  the  calf  looks  thrifty, 
yet  I’  know  it  was  not  growing  as  rapidly  as 
formerly,  and  could  not  decide  what  ailed  it.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  it  will  do  now.  If  there 
is  no  such  disease  as  hollow  horn,  what  is  a  hol¬ 
low  horn  called  ?  If  the  normal  growth  at  that 
age  is  nearly  or  quite  solid,  such  very  large  hol¬ 
lows  must  be  abnormal  or  a  disease,  or  repre¬ 
sent  a  disease  of  some  kind  somewhere  within. 
Wayne  County,  Ohio.  A.  h. 

There  is  either  some  mistake  or  delu¬ 
sion  in  the  statements  of  A.  H.  His  ob¬ 
servations  were,  evidently,  biased  by  his 
expectation  of  finding  some  hollow  to 
account  for  the  unthriftiness  of  the 
calf.  That  “  a  seven-months-old  calf  had 
by  far  more  cavity  than  any  other  in  the 
lot,”  i.  e.,  in  a  herd  of  cattle  ranging  in 
age  from  five  months  to  12  years,  is  mani¬ 
festly  incorrect,  as  no  such  hollow  exists 
in  the  horn  of  the  seven-months  calf. 
The  examination  must  have  been  very 
careless  or  superficial,  and  was,  prob¬ 
ably  made  only  at  the  point  of  section 
where  the  horns  were  removed  from  the 
head.  Such  examination  should  have 
been  made  by  one  or  more  cross-sections 
of  each  horn,  or  preferably,  by  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  section  of  the  horn. 

The  section  of  a  horn  will  show  that 
it  is  composed  of  an  outer,  comparatively 
thin,  horny  crust  (the  horn  proper) 
which  covers  a  bony  core,  a  projection 
which  develops  from  the  frontal  bones. 
The  horny  case,  which  is  an  appendage 
of  the  skin,  grows  from  the  skin  around 
the  root  of  the  horn.  The  hollow  of'  the 
horn  is  in  the  center  of  the  bony  core, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  frontal 
sinus  or  large  cavity,  in  the  forehead. 

From  birth  until  the  calf  is  three  to 
six  weeks  of  age,  the  future  horn  is  re¬ 
presented  by  a  cartilaginous  horn-button 
which  is  freely  movable  with  the  skin. 
It  is  during  this  stage  that  the  growth 
of  the  horn  can  be  killed  by  removing 
t  be  horn-button  with  the  knife  or  caustic. 
About  the  second  or  third  month,  a  bony 
projection  appears  under  the  horn-but¬ 
ton,  which  increases  with  the  growth  of 
the  horn,  until  at  six  to  eight  months,  it 
has  attained  a  length  of  about  one  inch, 
and  the  whole  horn  a  length  of  1%  to  2 
inches.  Even  at  this  age,  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  horny  case  and  bony  core  are 
not  very  firm,  as  the  young  horn  is  still 
slightly  movable,  giving  one  the  false 
impression  that  the  whole  horn  could  be 
easily  removed  with  the  knife. 

In  removing  the  horns  from  a  seven- 
months-old  calf,  one  usually  exposes  the 
cavity  of  the  frontal  sinus  of  the  head, 
if  the  section  is  made  close  to  the  skull. 
The  hole  thus  exposed  in  the  head  may 
be  of  considerable  size  as  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  horn  ;  but  if  the  detached 
horn  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that, 
at  the  most,  there  is  only  a  slight  con¬ 
cavity  in  the  cut  end  of  the  core.  No 
cavity  extends  into  the  horn.  If  a  section 
of  the  horn  is  made  at  any  part  of  its 
length,  it  will  be  found  to  be  solid. 

From  seven  months  to  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  the  cavity  gradually  ex¬ 
tends  outward  in  about  one-third  the 
length  of  the  horn,  but  the  hollow  is 
comparatively  small  A  cross-section 
along  the  middle  of  the  horn  would  be 
nearly  or  quite  solid.  From  three  to 
seven  or  eight  years,  the  cavity  will  ex¬ 
tend  into  about  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  horn.  The  cavity  will  be  longer 
and  the  wall  of  the  core  thinner  than  in 
the  tbree-year-old  From  eight  to  twelve 
years,  the  cavity  will  have  extended  so 


as  to  occupy  fully  three-fourths  the 
length  of  the  horn. 

Below  are  given  actual  measurements 
I  made  on  the  horns  of  six  cattle  dis¬ 
horned  yesterday  :  Nos.  1-3,  calves  six  to 
eight  months  old,  horns  one  to  two 
inches  long,  solid.  No.  4,  cow  rising 
three  years,  extreme  length  of  horn 
eight  inches,  cavity  extended  only  2% 
inches.  No.  5,  cow  rising  three  years 
extreme  length  of  horn  9%  inches,  cav¬ 
ity  extended  only  three  inches.  No  6, 
cow  rising  eight  years,  extreme  length 
of  horn  9%  inches,  cavity  extended  5% 
inches.  There  is  considerable  variation 
both  in  the  extent  and  size  of  the  hol¬ 
low  in  different  animals,  but  the  above 
may  be  taken  as  the  general  condition 
to  be  found  in  the  healthy  horn. 

A  possible  source  of  error  in  a  super¬ 
ficial  examination  of  horns  as  removed 
by  dishorning,  is  the  fact  that  the  core 
is  usually  strengthened  at  its  base  by 
bony  supports  with  more  or  less  con¬ 
striction  of  the  cavity,  so  that,  at  the 
section  where  the  horn  is  removed,  the 
cavity  may  appear  to  be  very  small.  But 
if  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  detached 
horn  is  made,  the  actual  hollow  will  be 
seen.  In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  natural  cavity  or  hollow  exists 
in  the  horns  of  all  cattle  over  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  and  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  older  the  animal  the  greater 
the  size  and  extent  of  the  cavity  ;  that 
the  presence  of  such  cavity  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  a  diseased  condition  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  absence  of  the  hollow  in  the 
horn  of  an  adult  animal  would  indicate 
an  abnormal  growth  or  disease,  f.  l.  k. 


THE  LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

I  have  been  breeding  Lincoln  sheep 
since  1878.  I  know  that  the  idea  is  pre¬ 
valent  in  parts  where  Lincoln  sheep  have 
not  yet  appeared,  that  they  are  best 
adapted  to  low  lands  :  while  they  will 
do  better  on  those  lands  than  almost  any 
other  breed  of  sheep,  still  they  will  go 
to  the  hills  when  they  have  the  chance. 
My  lands  are  both  hilly  and  flat,  and  I 
always  find  that  my  Lincolns  do  best  on 
the  hilly  land. 

The  Lincoln  is  a  very  large  and  heavy 
shearer  of  long  lustrous  wool,  and  a 
very  easily-kept  sheep.  My  entire  flock 
of  breeding  ewes  and  yearlings  last  year 
averaged  163€  pounds  of  wool  per  fleece. 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  equally  as 
heavy  as  Cotswolds,  easier  kept,  and 
heavier  shearers  of  a  finer  quality  of 
wool.  As  sheep  to  cross  on  other  breeds, 
such  for  instance,  as  Merinos,  they  have 
no  superior.  Everything  in  the  way  of 
Lincoln  rams  has  been  bought  up  for 
crossing  purposes,  by  sheep  breeders  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  Fall, 
so  that,  at  this  time,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  left  except  breeding  ewes, 
stock  rams  and  ewe  lambs.  Farmers 
need  not  fear  to  breed  Lincoln  sheep, 
and  while  they  will  do  better  than 
almost  any  other  breed  of  sheep  on  low 
lands,  still  they  will  thrive  and  do  better 
on  high  land.  M.  geary. 

London,  Ontario. 


“  Jubk  ”  Poset,  constable  of  the  town  of  Clai¬ 
borne,  Tenn.,  was  recently  sent  to  levy  on  some 
calves  in  a  stable,  but  his  mission  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  following 
memorandum  which  he  jotted  down  on  the  levy 
before  returning  it  to  the  court:  “The  above 
calves  were  seeable  through  the  kraks,  but  not 
gitable,  as  the  doar  was  locked.” 

Testing  the  Sheep.— My  idea  is  to  have  my 
sheep  numbered  by  means  of  metal  ear  tags,  and 
by  keeping  a  record  book  with  corresponding 
numbers,  I  would  be  able  to  tell  at  any  time  all 
their  points  both  commendable  and  otherwise — 
when  the  ewe’s  lamb  was  dropped,  how  much 
wool  she  produced,  how-  old  she  is,  etc.  In  short, 
I  could  weed  them,  as  they  do  the  cows  by  the 
Babcock  test.  I  have  not  kept  sheep  long,  and 
wish  to  improve  my  flock  for  business.  This  plan 
is  only  an  idea  of  mine.  Who  has  something 
better  to  offer  ?  R.  e.  p. 

Fleming,  N.  Y. 


For  several  years  I  have  been  afflicted  with  Asth¬ 
ma,  and  Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  the  only  medicine 
that  has  ever  given  me  any  relief. — LUKE  VAN  a- 
MAN,  Rockwell.  Texas,  November  4,  1895. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 

Adv. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  Bee  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Trade 

Mark 


XUMPJAWl 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured*  < 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no  ( 
puy.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
read  ers  of  th  i  spaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 

7  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


nrroi  DCCO!  DCCO!  and  how  to  MAKE  MONEY 
DlLu!  DllOI  DlLO!  with  them  as  taught  by 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  Hi”  a  handsome  illustrated  mag¬ 
azine  and  we  send  free  sample  capy  with  Book  on  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  -  MEDINA  OHIO. 
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MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  04-page  Poultry  Book  free. 
I).  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R  I 


WINTER  EGGS 

are  as  easily  obtained 
as  summer  eggs  if  the  food 
Is  turned  into  the  proper  chan-  “ 
nel.  That’s  the  secret  of  the 
great  success  of  Lee’s  Tonic 
Powder.  Mrs.  J.  J  Frank,  of 
Cedaredge,  Colo.,  says:  “I  can¬ 
not  praise  it  enough  for  what 
It  has  done  for  my  poultry.  No 
more  sick  chickens  and  the  egg 
basket  well  filled  every  day.” 

We  send  a  25c.  box  of  Tonic  and 
a30c.  can  of  Lee’s  Lice  Killer, 
which  kills  all  body  lice,  mites, 
etc.,  on  poultry  by  simply  paint¬ 
ing  on  roosts,  as  samples  for  30  cts. 

Our  68-page  book  on  “Insects” 
and  “Poultry”  free. 

Address  nearest  office. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1110  Farnam  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
178  Michigan  St..  CHICAGO.  68  Murray  St..  NEW  YORK. 


THE  CROWN  IfaJMSs 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  I’ A. 


The  Model  Mil 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
ary  bones,  shells,  Ac.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  Ac.  'Three  sizes,  weight 
20.  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 

THEC.S.  BELLCO., 
Hillsboro.  Ohio.  H.  S.  A. 


WE  DON’T  WANT  YOUR  MONEY 

unless  after  30  days  trial  you  want  our  in¬ 
cubators.  All  sizes  from  50  eggs  to  1000 
eggs.  10,000  sold  annually.  Our  compart* 
ment  Incubator  and  Pneumatic  Regulator 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  50  egg 
jsize  $5.00.  Send  4c.  for  No.  23  Catalogue. 
Self*  regulating.  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., Springfield, 0. 


THE  IHPROYSD 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
•elf-regulating.  The  aimplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchtr 
,  In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE- 
GEO.  ERTEZ.  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILK. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-withth. 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  incubator 

Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL, 

114tc  122  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  Hi. 


TO  START 

In  the  POULTRY  BUSINESS  andhow 


to  make  it  a  complete  success  is  the  theme  of 
I  our  POULTRY  G  UIDE.  Tells  all  about  poul- 
|  try  houses,  how  to  build,  cost,  &c.,  and  how  to 
r  breed,  feed  and  market  fowls.  Treats 

IlSSS  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

which  is  delivered  freight  paid  to  every  purchaser. 

This  machine  requires  absolutely  no  artifical  moisture.  Send  10 
rents  and  get  the  book.  Circulars  FREE.  4 

TIE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101 ,  WAYLAND,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


BUY  A  BULL 

Jerseys,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


rilCDIICCVC^S  cows;  1  heifer,  now  dne;  4 
U U Ell II wC  I  W  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 
I  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville.  Pa. 


Imported  Guernsey  Bull  Durrell,  born  November 
29, 1894.  Orange  fawn,  with  a  little  white — a  rich  yel 
low  skin— marks  his  offspring  decidedly. 

THOMAS  CRANK,  8omers,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
8uffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J. D.  VAN  VALKKN BURGH. 


—I  have  four  fine 
calves  registered 
or  Exile  breeding  at 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — O  x  fords,  Shropsh  ires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg»— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


[Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 
[and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
J  large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
fakin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Improved 
White  Yorkshire 
Hogs.  Fine  Boars, 
Breeding  Sows  and 
Pigs  for  Sale.  Lead¬ 
ing  M  arket  and 
Grass-Eating  Hog. 
All  stock  Register¬ 
ed  and  Imported. 
A.  Vrooman,  B.153, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 


from  our  herd  grow 
fat  and  mature 
quicker  than  others ;  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

>f  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Phoohirn  Pigs.  Quality  right;  prices  right.  All  stock 
villGOllllG  registered.  Silas  Dean.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

stock.  Pairs,  trios,  etc.  Cockerels,  il.50ea  Write  for 
what  you  want.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle, N.Y. 


BBiBlZQX’S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

rprpy  Il’.akeauty;  ovar &0 Ml*r*4 yUtM.  Illo- 
I  n  CLj  (rate*  and  describe*  fine  Turkeys,  dew, 
Dncka  and  chicken* ;  give*  price*  of  fowl*  &  eggs,  flaw* 
Buyer's  Gnlde  published.  Incloee  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Deiavan,  Wla. 


GREBDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

I  of  prize  winning  poultry  lor  1899.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
"  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raUcrs.  Calendar  for  ’09  on  cover.  Gives 
.price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the 
Ifinesi  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Fifty  different  varieties. 
Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Send  Six  cents  in  stamps. 

B.  H.  GKEIDEK,  FLORIN.  FA. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 

♦  — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ' 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  < 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,' 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


WE  TRUST  THE  PUBLIC 

and  send  them  our  Incubator  on 
trial.  No  man  should  buy  an  incubator 
and  pay  for  it  before  giving  it  a  trial.  You 
’pay  not  a  cent  for  ours  until  you  have 
given  it  a  thorough  trial.  It’»  made  BO 
I  that  nobody  can  fall  with  It.  A  child 
Lean  run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  daily.  It 
beat  all  others  at  W orld’s  Fair, Nash¬ 
ville  and  Omaha  Expositions.  The  best  catalogue <and 
treatise  on  Incubation  published,  sent  for  5  cts.  Plans  for 
Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  upon  receipt  of  2£>  cts. 

VonCulin  Incubator  Co.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 

INCUBATOR  QUALITY. 

When  it  comes  to  quality  in  an  i». 
cubator,  which  embraces  construe, 
tion,  working  ability,  etc.,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  equal 

The  Prairie  State. 

Two  hundred  first  premiums  in  all 
kinds  of  competions  with  all  kinds 
of  machines.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORSr 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water 

A  standard  machine  for  hatch 
ing  strong,  healthy  chicks— self 
regulating,  patent  egg  turning 
trays,  drying  room  under  trays, 
non-explosive  lamp— these  are  a 
’few  of  its  good  points.  Our  148  p 
catalogue  gives  prices  and  descrip- 

- . —  — ,  tion,  also  pointers  on  poultry 

buildings,  etc.,  mailed  for  fie  stamps.  Write  for  it  now. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SElipSUCCESS  OR  FAILURE 

WUW  oftendupends  upon  the  start.  II  you  start  right  you  have  a  better  chance  ot  success,  i  o  start 
right  In  the  poultry  business  the  buy  Reliable  InCUb atO r S  and  B TO O  Cl e TS ■ 
rhey  work  automatically  and  cannot  fail  of  good  results.  Our  POULT  KY  BOOK,  228-pages. 

■  -i <r  tells  all  about  them  and  a  thousand  other  things  you  should  know  about  poultry.  We  send 

1  .hor  10  cento.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B  101.  Quincy.  Ill. 


HURRY-UP  BROILERS-  1 

the  kind  that  grow  rapidly  and  mature  early  are  the  ones  which  "top  the  market.”  1  h^nuking  of  such  birds 
depends  upon  the  feed, likewise  the  digestion.  Feed  Green  Out  Bone,  the  great  flesh  form¬ 
ing  food  for  growth  and  M  mm’s  Granite  Crystal  Grit  for  the  digestion  and  the  problem  is  solved. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS“l>entftll”formakingpoul- 

try  food  out  of  bone.  Meat  and  gristle  can’t  stop  or  choke  them.  They  cut  fa&t,  Guo  r,,n 
T2  sizes.  We  also  make  Clover  Cutters  ana  Feed  Trays.  Ca&h  or  on 

for  Fit  EE  illustrated  catalogue.  Fo  W  •  MANN  COay  BOX  1  5»  Mllfordf  MaS8« 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BT  DR.  F.  L.  KILBOBNK. 

4  Safety-Bit  for  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  nice  Hambletonian  mare,  seven  years 
old,  that  I  have  been  drivingfor  three  years,  and 
until  recently,  considered  her  a  safe  woman’s 
horse.  Driving  in  the  country,  she  became  scared 
at  some  horses  running  in  a  field  by  the  roadside, 
when  she  attempted  to  run.  I  checked  her  by 
holding  on  and  talking  to  her,  and  after  I  had 
her  partly  under  control,  the  king  bolt  broke, 
and  away  she  went  with  the  front  wheels.  Now 
I  am  afraid  I  can  not  manage  her,  unless  I  can 
secure  some  sort  of  a  safety  bit.  What  bit,  that 
is  humane,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  control  of 
the  horse,  can  you  recommend  ?  m.  a. 

Ohio. 

I  think  the  Jay-eye-see  bit  will  answer 
your  purpose  as  well  as  any  you  can  get. 
When  the  horse  is  pulling,  the  hit  closes 
in  on  his  mouth  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
control  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  ceases 
pulling,  the  hit  opens  and  rests  as  easily 
in  his  mouth  as  a  straight  bit. 

4  Scabby  Skin  Disease  of  Cattle. 

I  have  14  Jersey  heifers,  two  years  old,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  in  calf.  They  were  stabled 
November  24.  I  find  dry  scabs  around  the  tails, 
loins  and  hips.  Those  that  have  the  most  scabs 
are  in  the  poorest  condition.  They  are  from 
tested  cows,  but  have  not  been  tested  themselves. 
I  have  been  advised  to  administer  a  wash  of 
tobacco  water.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  medi¬ 
cine  should  be  given  for  the  blood.  What  should 
be  done  ?  g.  R,  P, 

Connecticut. 

There  are  various  forms  of  this  dry, 
scaly  or  scabby  skin  disease  of  cattle, 
apparently  due  to  some  digestive  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  disease  usually  appears 
during  the  Fall  or  early  Winter,  and  is 
commonly  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
dry  sloughing  of  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  skin.  It  is  rarely  fatal,  but  the 
animals  fall  off  in  condition,  and  in  the 
case  of  milch  cows,  may  go  nearly  or 
quite  dry.  All  affected  cattle  should  be 
fed  some  laxative  food,  such  as  ensilage, 
roots,  ground  flax  seed,  oil  meal,  or  bran 
mashes  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels 
moving  freely.  If  there  is  constipation, 
give  pint  doses  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  two 
or  three-ounce  doses  of  Epsom  salts  daily 
until  relieved.  Medicinally,  give  two  to 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  liquor  ar- 
senici  et  hydrorgyri  iodidi  once  daily  in 
the  feed  or  drinking  water.  If  the 
crusts  become  dry  and  hard,  or  the  sur¬ 
face  raw  from  the  sloughing,  apply  ben- 
zoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  or  iodine 
ointment  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
vaseline. 


Cheap  Eastern  Pork. — Christmas  Day 
found  the  rape  on  our  farm  still  green 
and  capable  of  yielding  fair  food  for 
sheep  or  swine.  It  has  now  given  feed 
steadily  for  nearly  200  days.  We  have 
not  stocked  it  heavily.  A  good  crop  of 
Crimson  clover  is  now  growing  in  the 
rape — self-seeded  from  last  year.  Our 
experience  with  cow  peas,  rape  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover  during  1898  opens  possibili¬ 
ties  to  us  in  the  way  of  cheap  pork  mak¬ 
ing.  With  these  quick-growing  catch 
crops  which  may  all  be  seeded  in  the 
early  corn,  we  can  feed  our  hogs  from 
August  1  until  December  1  for  remark¬ 
ably  little  money.  With  the  Spring 
growth  of  Crimson  clover  and  early-sown 
rape,  we  may  keep  the  pigs  growing 
until  August  with  little  grain.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  outlooks  for  the 
eastern  farmer — the  cheap  production  of 
pigs  dressing  from  100  to  125  pounds. 
Many  of  the  butchers  in  our  towns  do  not 
like  to  handle  the  large  western  hogs. 
They  are  too  large  and  too  fat.  The  cuts 
are  too  large,  and  there  is  too  much 
waste.  The  smaller  pig  just  suits  them, 
and  with  cheap  pasture  from  rape,  clover 
or  sorghum,  the  farmer  will  have  a 
chance  that  no  dressed-beef  monopoly 
can  take  away.  Much  the  same  thing  is 
true  just  now  of  mutton  and  lamb. 

Polled  Jebsey  Cattle. — We  have  the 
real  Polled  Jerseys,  hornless  and  traced 
back  to  the  importation  of  hornless 
heads.  We  have  endeavored  to  keep  the 
polled  feature  in  our  herds.  In  color, 
form  and  markings,  they  are  the  same 
as  the  horned  Jerseys,  differing  only  in 
lack  of  horns.  In  breeding  horned  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  to  Polled  Jersey  bulls,  the 


calves  are  nearly  all  polled.  The  pedi¬ 
gree  of  one  bull,  Pride,  shows  that  we 
have  an  excellent  family  of  Jerseys  repre¬ 
sented,  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of. 
We  have  in  our  herd  several  tested  cows 
of  14  pounds  and  better,  by  the  churn 
test — not  by  milk  test,  but  by  actually 
churning  the  cream  and  weighing  the 
butter.  The  American  Polled  Jersey 
Cattle  Co.  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio,  November  16,  1895,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  herd-book  of  Polled  Jersey  cattle,  for 
the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may 
be  necessary  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  breeders  of  this  class  of  cattle,  and 
to  improve  and  encourage  the  breeding 
of  Polled  Jerseys.  There  are  now  about 
100  animals  recorded,  with  about  the 
same  in  sight  which,  according  to  our 
rules,  are  required  to  be  one  year  old  be¬ 
fore  being  recorded.  j.  s.  brown. 

Cedarville,  Ohio. 


Hogs  in  Arkansas.  —  Should  Poland -China 
hogs  he  kept  in  a  house  or  covered  pen  ?  What 
is  the  best  feed  to  feed  pigs  for  growth?  k.  a.  c. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Ans. — In  this  climate,  hogs  should  not  be 
housed.  A  cheap  shed  closed  only  on  the  north 
side  is  sufficient  in  Winter.  Sows  in  Winter, 
when  farrowing,  should  be  in  a  dry  house  that 
opens  into  a  small  lot.  The  best  crops  or  foods 
for  pigs  in  this  State  are  clover,  sorghum  and 
peanuts  grazed  by  pigs  in  succession  from  March 
1  to  the  middle  of  December;  then  feed  corn  for 
four  or  five  weeks  to  finish  for  market  or  slaugh¬ 
tering.  The  pigs  should  weigh  from  250  to  275 
pounds  gross.  r.  l.  bennett. 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 

The  Kicking  Cow.— My  plan  is  to  take  a  small 
rope  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  stanchion 
through  a  pulley  overhead,  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
Put  a  loop  around  the  switch,  draw  the  tail  for¬ 
ward  over  her  back  and  goto  milking.  If  thisdoes 
not  stop  her  kicking,  send  me  word  and  the  price 
of  the  cow.  j.  m.  h. 

Seven  Good  Cows.- — Here  is  a  year’s  record  of 
the  butter  made  from  seven  cows:  February, 
1897,  50  pounds;  March,  22514;  April,  214;  May 
277‘/2;  June,  349%;  July,  305*4;  August,  280*4;  Sep¬ 
tember,  233;  October,  236;  November,  206;  Decem¬ 
ber,  151%;  January,  1898,  91%:  Total,  2,618% 
pounds.  w.  c.  L. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

Remember  that  Bowker's  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  ”  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  8tyles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


WHEELS 


MAKE  A  GOOD  WAGON. 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  it  Is 

UTHE  ELECTRIC  w*hE/els 

are  good  wheels  and  they  make  a  wagon 
last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  oi 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  enn’t  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last  ul  ways.  Catalog  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  ills. 


Cheaperto  buy  new  than  repair  old — H  Y? 

6.50  *>uys  4  Buggy  Wheels  7-8  In.  Steel  Tire 
5.85  hays  I  Carriage  Wheels  1  in.  Steel  Tire 
Repairing  soon  eats  up  price  of  new. 
Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 

We  give  full  value  for  money. 

We  can  furnish  axles  and  set  boxes 
properly.  Write  for  full  price  list 
and  directions  for  measuring, 
ILMNOTON  WHEEL  CO.,  W llmtngton,  Del. 


*  -  I  A.  Buf{8y  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  $5.80 
Xjjbjfc  ;-  “T  With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  $8.20 
r'l&vk  1  make  a11  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
V ymyijj/.  Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 

free.  W.  W.Boob,CenterHall,Dept.K,Pa. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  $19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is 
blend  of  choice  grains  —  base 
upon  corn  and  oats— scientificall 
proportioned  for  general  stoc 


Best  Feed  in  the  World  for 

Beef  Cattle 
Driving  Horses 
Hogs  and  Sheep 

FOR  WORK  HORSES. — Victor 
Corn  and  Oat  Feed  contains 
all  the  nutriment  necessary  to 
sustain  and  replace  muscular 
waste.  It  is  an  economical  feed, 
keeps  the  animal  in  excellent 
condition,  tree  from  colic,  and 
develops  endurance.  Victor 
Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  kiln 
dried,  sweet  and  palatable.  It 
keeps  the  weight  constant  and 
does  not  make  sweat. 


Sold  only  in  Sealed  and 
Branded  Sacks. 


Feeding  for  Flesh,  an  invalu¬ 
able  book  on  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog 
and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  on  request. 

Our  Science  Department  will 
freely  answer  all  questions  on 
live  stock  feeding.  Address 
Science  Department 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

| P  Dw*# /cf  tow  4&/vcr.  err 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


ine  BANNtK  JUNIOR 

ea»y.  Makes  hens  lay,  broilers  grow  and  fattens  ducks. 
Our  booklet  WINTER  ^GGS  tells  all  about  it — sent  free. 
0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  17  Hirer  St.,  Vpsllantl,  Mir  h. 


A  FEED  COOKER 

is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 
Increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  dl 
gestible.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron ;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry:  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  sculdlng  nogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  bollingdown  syrap,  “sugar¬ 
ing  off,”  ete.  Just  the  thing  ror  boiling  down  cider. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  and  prices. 

R*  LEWIS,  50  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Money 


obtainable  from  a  given 
amount  of  feed  comes  from 
cooking  it.  It  makes  all 
grain  entirely  digestible 
—none  passes  through  the 
animal  whole.  The 
and  cheapest  way  to  cook 
stock  food  is  with  a 

RELIABLE 


COOKER. 

Furnace  made  of  best  cast 
gray  iron  with  No.  22 
vanized  steel  boiler.  20  gallon  size  05.00 — 
burns  wood  only.  50  gallon  size  812.  and 
100  gallon  size  816.  bum  either  wood  or 
coal.  These  will  please  you.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  at  once— FREE. 


Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.  Box  101.  Quincy.  HL 


How  Much  Money 


do  you  make  from  your 
cows  ?  No  matter ;  you 
would  make  a  half  more 
if  you  used  one  of  our 
SAFETY  HAND 
SEPARATORS. 

It  will  not  only  increase 
the  amount  of  butter 
you  get  from  the  same 
cows,  but  it  will  also 
improve  the  quality  to 
such  an  extent  that  you 
can  get  a  much  better 
price.  The  skim-milk  is 
always  sweet  and  much 
better  for  feeding  calves, 
pigs,  poultry,  etc.,  than 
skim-milk  from  pans,  etc. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  I’a 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco.'Cal. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OP 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OP 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse:  8tate  Bank 
of  Syracuse:  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF8.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.T. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or  HALF 
others  we  will  _ 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x11,  free,  if  they  REAM 
will  forward  :S0c. 
to  pay  postage. 

Try  the  Best  But¬ 
ter  Wrapper  and 
avoid  imitations. 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Free 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hoars  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  K  KAUSEK  A  Bit©.,  Milton,  Pa. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED  ' 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR.  ILL. 
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the  Horn 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

ISt.,  Hammond,  111.,  U-S.  A 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

k  »l  tfll  l  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT 
t  re  illr.  Fret.  J.  3.  WOODWARD  .1  SON,  LOCKPORT.  N.  V 


flAIRY  FARM  torent’ g00d lccation’  Miiksoia 

Until  I  I  nil  III  to  the  consumer  direct.  Particu¬ 
lars  address  M.,  Box  2600,  New  York  City. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 
which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

T  ,  „  „  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 

i  ne  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  tnmk  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

\Vrite  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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50  CALLON 
CRANITESTATE 


Any  Size  Granite  State  or  Empire  State  Cooker  will  be  sent  for 

EXAMINATION,  FREIGHT 


PAID 


We  Make 
Maple  Sap 
Evaporators 

Catalog  FREE. 


WE  originated  this  particular  style  of  Cooker  in  1895. 
Since  that  time  we  have  had  phenomenal  sales, 
and  have  never  had  a  complaint.  Both  Cookers 
are  made  by  skilled  workmen  from  the  best  material 
we  can  buy.  Castings— first  grade  gray  iron,  thick  and 
heavy  enough  to  stand  great  heat  'without  warping  out 
of  shape.  Sheet  steel  in  body  of  furnace  is  No.  22  gauge, 
and  the  best  made.  Boilers  of  “Apollo  Best  Bloom” 
galvanized  steel  plates,  No.  22  gauge,  double  seamed 
at  corners,  good  strong  galvanized  iron  rod  around  top 
to  keep  them  in  shape.  Fire  box  in  both  Cookers  is  large, 
giving  quick  and  direct  heat.  Have  good  heavy  grate 
and  inclosed  ash  box,  preventing  any  danger  from  fire. 
Burns  wood,  cobs,  etc.  Coal  grates  $1  extra.  Splendid 
draft,  easily  regulated.  The  Granite  State  is  made  for 
long  life  and  every-day  use.  It  has  adjustable  steel 
linings,  which  may  be  replaced  by  new  ones  at  slight  cost 
if  accidentally  burned  out;  large  door,  12 x  17  inches,  and 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  FOR. 

Cooking ,  potatoes,  apples,  roots,  etc., 
for  all  binds  of  farm  stock.  Heating 
W  ater  for  washing  milk  cans :  and  for 
scalding  pigs  and  poultry.  With  tin 
boiler  for  sugaring  off  maple  syrup; 
with  copper  boiler  for  mat  ing  apple 
jelly.  No  farm  is  complete  v  ithout 
one.  Remember,  if  Coober  is  not 
just  as  represented  and  all  you 
expected  for  the  money,  write  at 
once  and  we  will  return  your  money. 
We  certainly  can’t  do  more.  You 
take  no  risk,  but  get  what  you  want, 
or  you  don’t  have  to  pay  for  it.  We 
can  refer  you  to  every  customer  v  e 
have  had,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  them.  Save  half  your  feed  bills. 
Order  to-day.  This  adv.  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  again. 

NET  PRICE-LIST. 

Granite  State.  Empire  State. 

25  gallon . $12  25  gallon . $  8 

50  gallon .  15  50  gallon .  11 

100  gallon .  20  100  gallon .  15 

Other  sizes  may  be  had  if  desired. 


hinged  cover  on  boiler.  It  is  a  heavier  machine  than  the 
Empire,  has  more  iron  and  steel  in  it,  will  last  a  lifetime, 
and  actually  costs  us  twice  as  much  to  build  as  the  Em¬ 
pire.  We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recommend  the  Granite 
State  as  the  best  Cooker  for  every-day  service,  but  for 
ordinary,  twice-a-week  use  and  for  the  small  farmer  or 
poultryman,  the  Empire  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

SEE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  IT. 

Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  own  hardware, 
stove  or  implement  dealer,  and  we  will  ship,  freight  paid, 
to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  one  of  either 
style  or  size  Cookers  to  the  address  given  for  free 
examination.  As  evidence  of  good  faith  on  your  part, 
we  ask  that  you  send  $1  with  your  order,  which  may 
be  deducted  when  balance  is  paid.  If  Cooker  is  what  you 
want  and  exactly  .as  represented,  pay  the  dealer  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  (see  price-list  below)  and  take  Cooker.  If  not 
as  represented  in  this  advertisement,  advise  us  at  once, 
and  we  will  return  your  money.  Fill  out  the  blank  order 
and  send  it  in  to-day.  We  are  reliable  and  will  do  just  what 
we  say,  otherwise  we  could  not  advertise  in  this  paper. 


50  CALLON  EMPIRE  STATE. 


GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
ENCLOSED  FIND  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Please  send  to . of  the 

< Merchant' 8  Name) 

town  of . (1) . State  Feed 

(Style) 

Cooker.  1  agree  to  pay  the  difference  $ . to  the  above  men¬ 

tioned  party  if  Cooker  is  all  you  claim  for  it,  otherwise  1  will 
advise  you.  and  you  are  to  return  the  money. 

Signed . 

R.N.-Y.  . . 


One  man  writes  :  “  It  saved  its  cost  in  a  mouth. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  C0„ 

OFFICES: 

3,  5,  7,  9  Beekman  St,  N.  Y.  City. 

FACTORIES: 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  and  MARLOW,  N.  H. 

ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  50,000  COOKERS. 


EVERY  FARMER  NEEDS  A  FEED  COOKER. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,'’  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
W.  INGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


0 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

Watches, Clocks, Tea  ETDCC 
Bets,  Toll  et  Sets, 
with  *5.00, 17.00  and  110.00  orders 
Bend  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  get 
lb.  Best  Tba,  imported,  ant 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesev  8t..  N  Y..  Bor  we 


carry  a  Knife  that  won’t 
UwIyI  I  cut  or  hold  an  edge. 

GET  THIS  ONE  THAT 
WILL. 

It  has  3 
blades  of 


the  finest 
imported 
steel,  Gen¬ 
uine  Stag 
horn  han¬ 
dle.  Handsome  and  strong.  Size  3%  inches.  Post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  4tic.  in  stamps.  It  is  wo'th  double, 
but  we  want  It  to  advertise  us.  NEW  YORK 
NOVELTY  CO.,  123-125  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Your  money  back  if  goods  returned  unused. 


.......... 


Lean’s  Harrow 
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Omaha 
Exposition 


3T1 

The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle. 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  tbeground ;  slants  back  , 
to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  barrow  growing  » 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator.  Saves  f 
its  cost  first  season.  Address 

ItODEKHK  LEAN  MEG.  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 
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Special  Pcm 
writfe 
Direct  to 


”*  2  9  Bond  St 

CaSTBEE  cSlUvCpjf  &°  M°icb? 


“PLANET  JR.”  CHAPTERS.— I. 

The  New  “  Planet  Jr.”  Catalogue 
photographic  views,  showing  these 


V, 


riie  Mortgage  Lifters  at  W ork 

is  a  regular  gallery  of  fine 
wonderful  tools  at  work  in 
truck-patches,  on  Manitoba 
show  live  farmers  every- 
taken  in  the  act. 


t 


California  orange-groves,  in  Jersey  /  ^7 
farms,  in  French  vineyards.  They  ?  j 
where  at  work  making  money — 

Are  you  making  money  ?  This  Catalogue  will  show  you  how  to  make  more.  The  pictures  are  intensely 
interesting— but  the  tools  are  still  more  so.  The  Catalogue  is  sent  free  if  you  write  to 

Watch  for  Chapter  11,  about  onion-growing  in  Rhode 
Island,  with  the  Hill-Dropping  Drill. 
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S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS  WANTED  pob  ™ 

NEATEST,  KEST,  CHEAPEST 

HARNESS  RIVETER 

on  the  market.  The  handiest,  as  It  can  be  used  in  any  position. 
Repairs  Harness,  Self-Binder  Webs,  Belting,  in  fact  anything 
where  a  well  clinched  rivet  will  serve  the  purpose.  CAN  BK 
CARRIED  IN  YOUR  POCKET. 

THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT. 50c. 

(in  2c.  stamps)  for  sample  and  terms  to  agents.  Will  send  it  loaded. 
AS  A  SELLER  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

f*ll  A  DR  KITCCn  to  do  perfect  work.  It  is 
UUAnAN  I  ttU  and  nickel  plated. 


One  load  will  do  several  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  repairing,  yet 
a  load  costs  but  10c.,  and  the 
machine  will  last  a  lifetime, 
That’s  why  it  is  called  the 
“Economy.  ”  Pays  for  Itself 
nearly  every  time  it  Is  used. 


Every  machine  Is 
finely  Japanned 
Our  agents  are  making  from  !B5  to  $10  per  day.  “  I  am 
well  pleased.”  ••  It  Is  the  best  seller  I  ever  handled.”  That’s  what 
they  all  say.  Send  at  once  for  sample,  and  select  your  terri¬ 
tory.  If  you  will  wish  a  fine  leatherette  sample  case  and  order 
book,  send  25c.  extra. 

Fredericktown, 
Ohio. 


FOOTE  ECONOMY  CO.,  204  S.  Main  Street,’ 


I 
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A  “hog  hole”  is  bad  enough  under  a  fence,  but 
it  is  infinitely  worse  in  a  furrow. 

A  good  plow  does  not  “cut  and  cover”  and  leave  “hog 
holes”  in  the  furrow.  A  good  plow  turns  a  furrow  of  even  depth  and 
even  width;  it  will  work  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  will  turn  sod 
and  stubble  equally  well;  it  will  be  light,  but  strong,  easy  draft,  easy 
to  handle  and  long  lived. 

THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  is  such  a  plow,  and  the  more  than 
1,800,000  now  in  actual  use  are  so  many  testimonials  to  their  superior 
quality  and  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

Sold  by  all  Oliver  Agents.  Send  for  descriptive  matter. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

SO.  BEND,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 
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CHICORY  GROWING  IN  AMERICA . 

A  PROMISING  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

Money  Saved  for  Americans. 

What  It  Is. — Chicory,  at  least  in  name,  is  familiar 
to  almost  every  one  as  an  adulterant  of  coffee.  Its 
use  for  this  purpose  has  been  so  common  that  it  is  the 
first,  perhaps  the  only  thing  blamed,  when  a  poor  cup 
of  coffee  is  drunk.  Few  people,  however,  know  that 
the  most  delicious  coffee  found  in  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  owes,  at  least  some  of  its  refreshing  qualities, 
to  the  presence  of  this  substance.  When  first-class 
coffee  and  chicory  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions 
and  prepared  for  the  table  in  the  best  manner,  the 
mixture,  to  the  unsuspecting  palate,  is  better  than  the 
coffee  alone.  Chicory,  however,  does  not  improve  poor 
or  cheap  coffees,  rather  the  reverse. 

Largely  Imported. — Though  chicory  is  still  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  adulterant  of  coffee,  it  is  not  used  to  the 
extent  that  is  generally  supposed.  The  low  price  of 
the  latter,  and  the  comparatively  high  price  of  the 
former  that  have  prevailed  for  some  time,  together 
with  the  cost  of  mixing,  have  robbed  adulteration  of 
its  profits.  As  a 
result,  more 
coffee  and  chic¬ 
ory  are  now 
sold  under  their 
own  names 
than  was  the 
case  when  the 
price  of  coffee 
ruled  higher, 
and  thus  tempt¬ 
ed  fraud.  The 
retail  sale  of 
chicory  as  such 
is  also  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the 
market  h  as 
been  widening 
annually.  The 
imports  of 
dried  root  for 
roasting  in¬ 
creased  from 
1,867,577  lbs.  in 
1891  to  16,930,- 
162  lbs.  in  1897. 

The  values  of 
these  were  re¬ 
spectively  $35,- 
560  and  $232,- 
494.  There  was,  however,  a  falling  off  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  prepared  chicory  from  9,695,765  pounds  in 
1891  to  399,008  in  1897,  or  a  money  decrease  from 
$298,027.80  in  1891  to  $13,899  in  1898.  This  transforma¬ 
tion  was  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  two  cents 
a  pound  upon  the  prepared  product.  The  unfinished 
product,  having  been  only  dried,  was  imported  free 
during  this  period,  because  it  was  urged  that  the 
United  States  could  not  grow  chicory,  and  that  the 
final  preparation  of  the  crude  product  would  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  here. 

In  the  Spring  of  1897,  when  the  present  tariff  was 
up  for  discussion,  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  was 
imposed  upon  crude  or  dried  chicory  root,  and  the 
duty  upon  the  prepared  product  was  raised  to  2% 
cents  per  pound.  About  that  time,  also,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  took  up  the  investigation  of 
chicory-growing  to  see  whether  the  statements  made 
against  its  cultivation  in  this  country  were  founded 
upon  fact.  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  learn  that 
this  crop  was  grown  here  while  the  United  States  was 
still  an  infant  republic,  more  than  a  century  ago. 

History  and  Uses.— Chicory  belongs  to  the  same 
group  9 1  plants}  as  the  lettuces,  the  hawkweeds  and 


the  dandelion,  which  last  it  closely  resembles  in  the 
form  of  its  leaves  and  in  having  a  white,  bitter  juice. 
When  wild,  for  it  is  classed  as  a  weed  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  it  grows  from  two  to  six  feet  tall,  and  is 
covered  with  beautiful  blue  flowers  each  sunny  morn¬ 
ing  from  midsummer  until  frost.  The  root  of  the 
cultivated  plant  looks  so  much  like  that  of  the  par¬ 
snip  that,  were  it  not  for  its  white  juice,  one  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The  leaves  of  this 
form  seldom  rise  more  than  18  inches  unless  a  flower 
stalk  is  produced,  a  thing  to  be  avoided  always. 

Chicory  was  well-known  to  the  Romans  as  a  salad 
plant  and  pot  herb,  and  has  been  highly  esteemed  for 
the  table  in  these  capacities,  especially  among  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples.  As  garnishes,  the  green,  white  and 
pink  leaves  produced  by  special  methods  of  culture 
and  from  selected  varieties  are  very  decorative.  The 
roots  while  still  young  are  used  as  we  do  young  car¬ 
rots.  A  blue  dye  has  been  made  from  the  leaves,  and 
it  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  roots  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  alcohol  by  much  the  same  process  as  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  spirit  from  the 
sweet  potato  and  other  roots.  At  one  time,  it  whs 


widely  popular  as  a  fodder  plant,  the  roots  as  well  as 
the  tops  being  used.  It  was  found  useful  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  sheep,  swine  and  beef  cattle,  being  particularly 
so  upon  waste  land  and  poor  soils.  It  has,  however, 
given  place  to  Alfalfa.  It  was  seldom  fed  to  dairy 
animals,  except  as  a  tonic,  because  it  imparted  a  bit¬ 
ter  taste  to  the  milk  when  fed  in  large  quantities. 
The  dried  root  has  been  used  by  druggists  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  dandelion,  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
medicinal  properties.  When  roasted,  it  is  still  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  a  darker  color  and  to  increase  the  bit¬ 
ter  qualities  of  such  liquors  as  porter.  When  pulver¬ 
ized,  the  roasted  root  has  been  used  to  adulterate 
snuff.  Chicory  has  many  other  uses,  but  as  our  chief 
interest  is  in  its  employment  as  a  substitute  for  cof¬ 
fee,  we  will  hasten  to  the  subject  of  cultivation. 

How  It  Is  Grown. — Chicory  may  be  grown  in  any 
of  the  States  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  It  is 
not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  but  will  do  best  upon 
loams  of  medium  texture  and  fertile  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  paying  crops  of  potatoes  or  corn.  In  Europe,  it 
is  often  used  to  follow  the  sugar  beet,  as  it  is  believed 
to  exercise  a  sanitary  effect  upon  the  soil.  Of  course, 
the  laud  must  be  drained,  manured  and  otherwise 


well  prepared.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  most 
in  demand.  Nitrogen,  in  addition  to  producing  a 
large  growth  of  top,  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
plants  run  to  seed,  a  process  that  makes  the  center  of 
the  root  woody  and  thus  worthless  for  the  market. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  given  sparingly. 

Chicory  should  always  follow  some  cereal  crop  other 
than  Indian  corn,  as  the  cereals  allow  the  land  to  be 
prepared  in  the  Autumn,  a  necessity  with  the  crop. 
A  rotation  often  followed  is  clover,  one  crop  cut 
for  hay  the  other  turned  under;  potatoes  (heavily 
manured);  cereal ;  chicory.  Another  is  clover,  corn, 
cereals,  chicory. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  the  same  as  for  pota¬ 
toes,  great  care  being  taken  to  conserve  moisture  and 
to  destroy  weeds.  The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  18  inches 
apart  at  the  rate  of  about  1%  pound  to  the  acre.  The 
plants  are  thinned  to  about  five  inches  when  not  more 
than  two  inches  tall.  At  all  times,  the  land  is  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  well  stirred  by  cultivators,  some 
of  which  cultivate  four  rows  at  a  time. 

At  harvest,  a  chicory-root  loosener  is  driven  down 
the  rows.  This  lifts  the  roots  two  or  three  inches,  and 

leaves  them 
standing  but 
loosened  in  the 
soil.  The  tops 
are  then  cut  off 
and  the  roots 
either  sold  at 
once  or  put  in 
temporary  silos 
or  pits. 

Chicory  pro¬ 
duces  from  6  to 
10  tons  to  the 
acre,  though 
with  good  man¬ 
agement,  15 
tons  may  be 
raised.  At 
present,  the 
crop  is  general¬ 
ly  contracted 
for  at  about  $7 
a  ton,  and  it  has 
been  found 
that,  at  this 
price,  a  yield  of 
five  tons  will 
generally  pay 
all  expenses  ex¬ 
cept  for  ferti¬ 
lizers,  from  the  rent  of  land  to  the  delivery  of  the 
roots  at  the  factory.  With  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
the  expense  of  manures  should  be  less  than  where 
this  detail  is  overlooked.  In  1897,  when  the  average 
product  was  eight  tons  per  acre  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  average  price  per  ton  was  $7.36,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  net  profit,  exclusive  of  fertilizers,  was  $23.05  per 
acre.  Several  growers  made  more  than  $40  per  acre. 
It  must  be  said  in  this  place  that,  unless  chicory  be 
contracted  for,  the  grower  will  most  likely  find  him¬ 
self  without  a  market,  because  this  crop  is  not  a  staple 
like  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  though  its  sale  is  large, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  limited.  Of  course  the  root  may  be 
grown  and  prepared  for  home  use  as  any  other  crop 
might  be. 

Manufacture  of  tlie  Koot. — The  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  by  no  means  as  complicated  as  the  process 
of  making  sugar  from  the  sugar  beet.  The  roots  are 
first  washed  like  beet  roots.  A  large  worm-screw  or 
conveyor  carries  them  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a 
long  trough  against  a  current  of  water,  so  that  they 
are  being  washed  by  cleaner  and  cleaner  water  as 
they  pass  along.  When  they  come  out  of  the  washer 
aod  are  taken  to  the  slicer,  they  are  as  white  as  washed 
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parsnips.  The  slicer  may  be  either  a  revolving  drum 
containing  two  or  three  large  knives,  or  it  is  made  of  a 
lot  of  small  knives  that  swing  back  and  forth  across  the 
bottom  of  a  hopper  in  which  the  roots  are  shoveled. 
The  former  cuts  the  roots  very  rapidly  into  irregular 
slices;  the  latter,  which  is  the  popular  machine  of 
Europe,  cuts  them  into  fairly  regular  chunks  which 
are  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  slices.  Except  in 
appearance,  there  is,  however,  no  difference. 

The  cossettes,  as  the  pieces  are  called,  are  then 
spread  upon  a  perforated  steel  floor,  beneath  which 
are  coke  furnaces  that  are  made  to  furnish  a  heat  of 
about  150  degrees  during  the  first  half  of  the  process 
of  drying,  and  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  toward 
the  close.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  drying 
occupies  24  hours,  and  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  roots 
considerably.  The  weight,  also,  is  greatly  reduced. 
From  three  to  five  tons  of  the  green  root  are  required 
to  make  one  ton  of  the  dried  product  which,  when 
cold,  is  very  hard  and  brittle. 

About  300  pounds  of  this  dry  root  are  put  in  a  coffee 
roaster  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil  or  lard,  and  re¬ 
volved  over  a  hot  coke  fire  until  the  desired  shade  of 
brown  is  produced.  The  oil  not  only  prevents  the 
cossettes  from  sticking  and  burning,  but  carries  the 
color  in  to  the  interior  of  the  chunks.  When  suf¬ 
ficiently  browned,  the  smoking  mass  is  dumped  upon 
a  sieve  beneath  which  is  an  air  shaft.  A  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  is  drawn  through  the  mass  to  cool  it  quickly 
and  to  draw  away  the  fumes,  which  are  very  irritating 
to  the  eyes.  The  remainder  of  the  process  consists  of 
grinding,  sifting,  and  packing.  About  four  grades 
are  made  according  to  size.  The  first  two  are  about 
the  size  of  coffee  beans,  one  a  little  larger,  the  other  a 
little  smaller.  The  third  size  is  about  the  size  of 
finely  ground  coffee,  and  the  smallest  grade  is  powder. 
The  two  large  sizes  are  sold  in  bulk,  the  third  mainly 
in  pound  packages,  and  the  smallest  in  four-ounce 
rolls  covered  with  red  or  yellow  paper.  The  retail 
price  is  about  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  Prospect. — American-grown  chicory  has  to 
contend  against  strong  prejudice  upon  the  part  of 
ignorant  foreigners  who  have  become  accustomed  to  a 
certain  brand  in  the  mother  country,  and  insist  upon 
having  it  here.  There  is,  also,  bitter  opposition  on 
the  part  of  men  who  have  established  factories  in  this 
country  for  finishing  the  root  imported  from  Europe, 
in  some  instances  from  their  own  estates  or  farms. 
As  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  the  American  root  is 
fully  equal  to  the  imported  article,  and  would  win  its 
way  upon  its  merits  were  it  not  for  the  two  mentioned 
forces  opposing  it.  The  Department  feels  confident 
that,  were  the  opposition  overcome,  the  American 
market  could  be  supplied  with  home-grown  chicory, 
and  the  money  which  has  been  annually  going  abroad 
could  be  retained  among  our  own  people.  It  is  grat¬ 
ifying  in  this  connection  that  progress  is  being  made, 
and  that  American  chicory  is  now  seen  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  fair  quantity. 

The  reader  will  find  a  very  full  discussion  of  this 
industry  in  the  author’s  report  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bulletin  19  of  the  Division  of  Botany. 

Fig.  8  gives  a  rear  view  of  the  Michigan  Chicory 
Company’s  factory,  at  Bay  City,  Mich.  The  brick 
building  with  the  four  ventilators  is  the  kiln  which, 
in  this  factory,  has  two  floors.  The  freshly-cut  roots 
are  first  spread  upon  the  upper  floor,  and  when  about 
half  done,  are  shoveled  to  the  lower  one  where  they 
are  finished.  They  are  frequently  shoveled  over  upon 
each  floor.  The  roots  are  washed  and  cut  in  the  low 
roofed  frame  part  of  the  building,  and  the  part  with 
the  two  large  ventilators  is  used  as  a  storehouse  for 
the  dried  roots,  also  for  the  operations  of  roasting, 
grinding,  and  packing  for  market.  There  are  1,900 
tons  of  freshly-dug  chicory  in  sight  in  this  picture. 

M.  6.  KAIN8. 


BEETS  vs.  CANE  FOR  SUGAR. 

THE  COST  OF  BEET  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COM¬ 
PARED  WITH  CANE  SUGAR  FROM  THE  TROPICS. 

Kicli  Beets. — The  average  of  sugar  in  beets,  grown 
in  1897  in  New  York  and  Michigan,  was  16%  per  cent ; 
last  year,  owing  to  an  unfavorable  season,  it  was  about 
15%  per  cent,  so  that  250  to  300  pounds  of  raw  sugar 
may  be  depended  on  from  a  ton  of  beets.  There  re¬ 
main  the  pulp  and  molasses  for  stock  food,  containing 
more  nutrition  than  other  crops  give  from  the  same 
area  of  land.  These  wastes  fed  on  the  land  where 
beets  are  grown,  together  with  the  lime  and  lime-cake 
from  the  factory,  supply  plant  food,  so  that  little  ad¬ 
ditional  fertilizer  is  needed  for  the  beet  and  rotating 
crops. 

By-Products  Saved. — Refined  sugar  made  direct 
from  beets,  together  with  all  its  by-products  for  stock 
and  field  crops,  finds  immediate  use  at  the  door  of  the 
beet-sugar  factory,  a  saving  compared  with  cane  sugar 
produced  in  the  tropics,  and  which  is  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  making  beet  sugar  in  Germany  or  in  the 
United  States,  when  once  the  business  has  been  es¬ 


tablished.  The  cost  of  making  beet  sugar  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  40  to  50  cents  per  100  pounds  of  the  raw  sugar 
made.  The  cost  of  refining  the  tropical  cane  sugars, 
in  our  seaboard  refineries,  after  the  sugar  has  been 
transported  thousands  of  miles,  is  said  to  be  %  to  % 
cent  per  pound. 

Other  Expenses  Compared.— The  cost  of  bag¬ 
ging  and  hauling  the  raw  cane  sugar  from  the  factory 
to  the  seaboard  in  tropical  countries,  together  with 
ocean  freight  to  our  own  seaboard,  added  to  the  inland 
expenses  on  the  refined  cane  sugar,  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer,  are  all  necessary  and  peculiar  to  tropi¬ 
cal  cane  sugar,  and  wholly  unnecessary  on  beet  sugar 
produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The 
extraordinary  expenses  attached  to  tropical  cane 
sugar  amount  to  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound  on 
the  refined  cane  sugar,  and  exceed  the  total  cost  of 
making  white  granulated  beet  sugar  made  direct  from 
beets.  This  alone  finally  will  determine  the  source 
whence  we  will  in  the  future  get  our  supply  of  sugar. 
The  cheaper  labor  in  the  tropics  is  more  than  offset 
by  its  inefficiency  and  unreliability,  and  the  higher 
cost  of  skilled  labor  there.  The  cost  of  fuel  and  other 
things  required  to  make  sugar  is  higher  in  the  tropics, 
while  the  available  sugar  from  a  ton  of  cane  is  at  least 
one-third  less  than  from  beets.  The  average  yield  of 
raw  sugar  from  a  ton  of  cane  in  the  tropics  is  less  than 
140  to  160  pounds,  in  Hawaii  said  to  be  200  to  220, 
while  a  ton  of  beets  grown  in  New  York  or  Michigan 
gives  250  to  300  pounds  of  raw  sugar.  The  by-products 
from  the  tropical  cane-sugar  factory  are  worthless, 
except  for  fuel,  estimated  10  to  15  cents  per  ton  of 
cane  used ;  its  fertilizing  value  is  lost,  so  that  large 
outlays  for  fertilizers  are  necessary  every  year,  which 
are  wholly  unnecessary  in  growing  beets  when  the 
by-products  are  properly  utilized.  Hence,  it  remains 
only  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
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FASTENING  A  SILO  DOOR.  Fig.  9. 


for  themselves  whether  they  will  supply  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  with  sugar,  or  permit  Euro¬ 
pean  farmers  to  monopolize  this  industry. 

Beet  Sugar  Gaining. — But  a  few  years  ago,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  was  from 
cane;  now  nearly  seven-tenths  is  from  beets.  Cane- 
sugar  factories  are  being  abandoned,  while  beet-sugar 
factories  are  multiplying  everywhere  throughout  the 
world.  In  Hawaii,  alone,  where  by  reciprocity  we 
have  paid  the  cane-sugar  growers  bounties,  is  the  cane 
sugar  industry  profitable.  England  and  Holland  have 
fought  hard  to  sustain  cane  sugar  in  their  colonies, 
but  both  countries  are  now  turning  to  the  production 
of  beet  sugar  in  their  own  lands.  The  tests  made  in 
England  last  year  show  the  soil  and  climate  there 
well  suited  for  sugar  beets.  Spreckels,  the  largest 
cane-sugar  producer  in  the  world,  has  sold  his  in¬ 
terests  in  the  most  favored  cane  sugar  country 
(Hawaii)  and  is  now  the  largest  beet-sugar  producer 
in  the  world.  o.  k.  lai-ham. 


A  FARMER  AND  A  LICENSE. 

“IT  IS  HIS  BEST  FRIEND.” 

Squash  at  One  Cent. — I  most  heartily  agree  with 
Franklyn  R.  Tabor,  in  The  R.  N  -Y.  of  December  24, 
regarding  a  farmer  having  to  pay  a  license  for  the 
sale  of  his  products.  An  incident  this  season  illus¬ 
trates  to  good  advantage  why  the  small  dealers  should 
be  kept  out.  I  was  selling  Summer  squash  on  my 
market  wagon  for  from  six  to  eight  cents  each.  On 
going  to  market,  I  found  that  one  of  these  small,  one- 
horse  marketmen,  so-called,  had  canvassed  the  trade, 
selling  his  lot  for  one  cent  each,  just  because  he 
thought  he  had  a  few  more  than  he  could  use,  and  he 
would  run  them  into  town,  selling  them  at  any  price 
the  buyers  were  a  mind  to  give  him,  little  thinking 
of  the  harm  he  had  done  to  the  vegetable  trade.  But 
he  had  set  the  price,  not  only  for  the  coming  week, 
but  for  the  season. 

On  going  to  my  regular  trade,  I  found  that  nearly 
all  said,  “  I  have  bought  of  Mr.  -  for  one  cent 


what  you  have  asked  six  to  eight  for,”  and  if  I  wish 

to  sell  more,  they  will  answer,  “  That  Mr. - will 

be  in  again  in  a  few  days,  with  some  at  one  cent  each.” 
Whether  he  come  or  not,  they  think  he  will  come 
again.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  buy  his  entire  lot, 
paying  him  a  good  price,  rather  than  to  have  him  cut 
the  market  in  that  way. 

Let  All  be  Licensed. — This  is  only  one  instance 
in  a  hundred  where  the  same  is  tried  not  on  vege¬ 
tables  but  on  fruits.  The  peddlers  do  not  want  to  sell 
to  the  stores,  because  most  stores  will  take  country 
produce  only  for  goods  in  return,  therefore  farmers 
will  sell  for  a  larger  discount  rather  than  to  take  all 
in  store  trade.  As  for  cutting  prices  among  licensed 
marketmen,  I  have  not  had  an  experience  where  they 
do  not  know  each  other’s  prices  and  stick  to  them  ;  if 
one  gardener  is  selling  for  such  an  amount,  another 
is  sure  to  follow.  It  may  not  be  so  in  all  places,  but 
it  is  surely  so  here  with  us. 

I  think  a  license  is  the  gardener's  best  friend  ;  the 
farmer  who  has  only  a  few  quarts  of  berries  or  a  few 
vegetables,  will  not  take  out  a  license  for  the  sale  of 
them,  but  will  sell  to  the  trade,  which  is  always  ready 
to  purchase,  and  he  will  receive  a  far  better  price 
than  he  would  to  carry  them  to  market.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  against  the  farmer,  neither  do  I  wish  him 
not  to  have  a  chance  to  dispose  of  his  products  at  a 
good  market  price  ;  but  I  do  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  all  will  have  to  take  out  a  license  if  they 
wish  to  make  a  business  of  selling  farm  and  garden 
products,  thereby  freezing  out  these  small  second- 
class  gardeners  and  berrypickers,  who  do  not  wish  to 
make  anything  themselves,  or  to  let  any  one  that 
makes  the  business  a  study,  and  goes  to  market  to 
supply  the  demands  every  day.  c.  A.  e. 

Claremont,  N.  II. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Silo  Door. — Has  any  one  a  better  plan  for  a  silo 
door?  If  so,  let  us  see  it  Ours  is  beveled  and  about 
17  x  24  inches.  I  bored  a  5-16-inch  hole  in  the  center, 
drove  a  % -inch  bolt  from  inside,  put  a  5  x  21-inch  hard¬ 
wood  strip  bored  in  the  center,  on  the  bolt,  then  put  on 
nut.  When  the  door  is  being  placed,  let  the  strip  be 
lengthwise  of  the  door,  then  when  placed  crosswise, 
screw  up  the  nut ;  no  injury  will  result  to  the  door 
from  nailing,  and  no  injury  to  the  cows  froj.  nails 
dropped  in  the  ensilage.  See  Fig.  9.  w.  w.  c. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

English  Potato  Growing. — Here  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  recently  received  from  my  brother  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  in  telling  of  everyday  happenings  around 
the  old  home,  says  :  “  Clark  is  hauling  potatoes  to  the 
station,  10  tons  at  a  load,  with  a  traction  engine. 
There  are  thousands  of  tons  this  year  ;  one  man  has 
two  miles  of  grass,  and  the  yield  is  from  eight  to  10 
tons  per  acre  in  most  cases.  Tom  Worth  is  sending 
200  tons  from  the  old  18  acres.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  ton  means  2,240 
pounds,  and  that  no  tuber  that  will  fall  through  a 
1%-inch  riddle  is  marketed  or  counted  in  the  above 
yield.  The  ground  around  there  has  been  cropped 
continuously  for  a  century,  and  is  all  in  rented  farms 
of  from  100  to  800  acres  in  size  ;  so  this  is  no  report  of 
fancy  farming,  but  just  plain  farming  on  rented  farms 
where  each  farmer  grows  from  20  to  100  or  more  acres 
of  potatoes,  with  wheat,  barley,  beans,  turnips,  etc. 
Sheep  and  cattle  are,  also,  kept  in  proportion  to  size 
of  farm.  e.  w. 

Ohio. 

Sugar-Beet  Seed. — The  French  and  Germans  have 
“bred”  the  sugar-beet  for  an  increase  of  sugar  as 
carefully  as  Jersey  cattle  breeders  have  bred  and  se¬ 
lected  their  cows  for  improved  butter  production. 
Prof.  F.  S.  Kedzie,  of  Michigan,  who  is  in  Germany 
studying  the  beet-sugar  industry,  writes  about  this 
matter  of  seed  breeding.  The  Michigan  Fruit  Grower 
reports  him  as  saying  that  the  size,  shape  and  leaves 
of  the  beet  are  all  considered.  To  get  at  the  richness 
of  the  beet,  they  rasp  out  a  hole  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  directly  through  the  richest  part  of  the 
beet,  and  determine  the  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  rasp¬ 
ings.  If  the  per  cent  of  sugar  is  satisfactorily  high, 
and  the  beet  answers  the  other  requirements,  it  is 
carefully  stored  until  the  next  year,  and  then  planted 
for  seed  production.  Seed  obtained  from  this  beet  is 
sown,  and  if  the  “  daughters  ”  obtained  are  as  sweet 
and  good-looking  as  the  mother,  they  are  planted  for 
seed,  and  the  process  repeated  year  after  year  until 
they  have  reached  the  great,  great,  great,  great,  great, 
great  granddaughter  of  the  original  mother.  If  this 
descendant  is  equal  to  or  excels  her  remote  ancestor 
in  points  selected  in  determining  the  breeding  type, 
the  seed  breeder  considers  it  to  be  satisfactorily  fixed, 
and  the  seed  produced  from  these  beets  fit  to  be  placed 
on  the  market.  Of  course,  many  of  these  beets  do  not 
show  any  great  improvement,  and  such  strains  are 
rejected. 
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A  MARYLAND  STRAWBERRY  PLANT. 

HOW  IT  IS  GROWN  AND  DUG. 

A  Perfect  Glutton  For  Food. 

[editorial  correspondence.  I 
Part  III. 

Rotation  and  Crops. — Of  course,  every  man  who 
cultivates  the  soil  practices  some  form  of  rotation. 
Mr.  Allen's  salable  crops  are  strawberry  plants  and 
fruit,  cantaloupes,  cow  peas  and  dewberries.  The 
strawberry  plants  being  the  chief  money  crop,  the 
greatest  amount  of  manure  and  fertilizer  is  used  with 
them.  That  is  about  the  principle  followed  by  the 
fertilizer  farmers  of  New  Jersey  who  use  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes,  and  all  the  stable 
manure  on  the  corn.  The  other  crops  live  on  what  is 
left  from  corn  and  potatoes  and  the  clover  sod. 

Mr.  Allen  does  not  make  much  use  yet  of  clover.  I 
saw  but  little  Crimson  clover  in  that  part  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Cow  peas,  on  this  light  soil,  do  better  and  give 
fair  cash  returns  besides  improving  the  soil.  On  90 
acres,  Mr.  Allen  grew  this  year  over  900  bushels  of 
seed,  which  will  bring  over  SI, 000  besides  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  soil.  After  digging  the  plants  needed  for 
sale  and  for  setting,  the  remaining  plants  are  fruited 
once,  and  then  the  whole  thing  is  plowed  under  and 
sown  to  cow  peas.  Next  year,  the  cow-pea  vines  are 
worked  under,  and  a  crop  of  cantaloupes  grown.  After 
that,  the  ground  may  come  back  into  strawberry 
plants.  If  one  could  see  this  poor,  thin  soil,  and  the 
crops  of  cow  peas  that  grow  on  it,  he  could  not  fail  to 
have  an  increased  respect  for  this  wonderful  plant. 
For  years,  the  northern  people  were  taught  to  believe 
that  there  was  little  in  southern  agriculture  that  they 
could  use  to  advantage.  The  cow  pea  may  be  called  a 
plant  that  “  has  come  out  of  Nazareth.”  This  tough 
little  soil  doctor  or  laud  tonic  may  prove  just  what  is 
needed  to  restore  the  neglected  back  fields  on  many  a 
northern  farm. 

Some  Business  Retails. — It  is  a  great  job  to  keep 
track  of  60  or  more  ordinary  laborers.  Instead  of 
keeping  a  book  account  with  his  men,  Mr.  Allen  uses 
a  card  five  inches  long  printed  after  the  plan  shown  at 
Fig.  10.  Every  night,  on  coming  from  the  field,  each 
workman  is  given  one  of  these  cards  numbered,  dated 
and  punched  to  show  how  much  is  due  him.  If  he  has 
earned  75  cents,  the  7  mark  of  the  dimes  and  the  5  of 
the  cents  is  punched.  When  presented  at  the  little 
store,  that  card  will  be  worth  75  cents  in  cash  or  in 
tobacco,  flour,  shoes,  or  meat.  If  a  man  come  and  buy 
a  paper  of  tobacco  and  a  nickel’s  worth  of  candy,  one 
dime  and  one  five  cents  will  be  punched  on  the  credit 
side,  and  so  on  until  the  75  cents  has  been  used  up, 
and  then  the  card  is  given  up.  Mr.  Allen  says  that 
this  simple  plan  works  well  and  saves  much  book¬ 
keeping  and  cash  handling.  He  finds  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  little  store  in  order  to  hold  his  workmen. 
Many  of  them  are  of  an  improvident  class  who  seldom 
keep  food  on  hand.  If  they  bought  their  supplies  in 
Salisbury,  they  would  want  to  leave  at  all  hours  of 
the  week  to  do  their  trading.  There  is  little  profit  in 
such  a  small  store,  but  it  keeps  the  hands  steadier, 
and  rounds  out  the  business  by  adding  a  new  side  to  it. 

Some  Social  Features.— Mr.  Allen  began  his 
great  business  by  investing  $15  in  strawberry  plants, 
which  he  grew  on  a  small  scale  for  sale.  This  money 
was  earned  working  out  as  hired  man  or  boy.  At  last 
he  bought  a  farm  with  a  lean  soil,  but  a  fat  mort¬ 
gage.  When  at  last  he  made  $100  in  his  plant  busi¬ 
ness,  he  decided  to  spend  it  all  in  advertising  his 
stock.  When  his  mother  heard  that  he  had  decided  to 
do  this,  she  sat  down  and  had  a  good  cry,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  was  just  like  throwing  money 
away.  What  an  illustration  that  is  of  the  different 
views  two  sincere  p  ople  may  have  regarding  money. 
One  may  see  only  one  side  to  it — the  buying  side — its 
ODe  nearly  constant  value.  Another  may  understand 
that  it  will  not  only  buy  so  much  property,  but  that  it 
can  be  made  to  earn  a  great  deal  more.  It  takes  a 
good  farmer  to  manage  a  hired  man  so  as  to  make 
money  out  of  his  labor.  An  even  better  manager  is 
needed  to  make  a  dollar  safely  earn  another  dollar. 
It  seems  to  me  that  most  men  are  wiser  to  plan  their 
farms  so  as  to  hire  as  little  help  as  possible  and  to  in¬ 
vest  their  money  in  the  safest  securities,  even  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  Peninsula,  embracing 
Delaware  and  eastern  Maryland,  as  a  very  desira¬ 
ble  place  for  living.  The  lower  part  is  sandy  and 
light,  but  the  land  is  cheap ;  cow  peas  are  easy  to 
grow,  and  fertilizers  are  reasonably  cheap.  Food  and 
fuel  are  low,  and  fair-sized  towns  are  within  easy 
reach.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  northern  man, 
with  fair  capital,  energy  and  common-sense  ideas 
about  restoring  the  soil,  could  take  one  of  these  thin 
farms  and  fatten  it  at  good  profit.  In  theory,  at 
least,  one  would  suppose  that  middle-aged  men  who 
leave  the  northeast  would  prefer  to  go  south.  In 
practice,  however,  most  eastern  men  seem  to  move 


along  certain  lines  of  latitude,  and  go  west — seldom 
south  when  making  a  change.  h.  w.  c. 


FORCING  RHUBARB  IN  THE  DARK. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  LITTLE-KNOWN  INDUSTRY. 

Part  II. 

Plants  in  the  Cellar. — A  somewhat  extended  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
what  may  seem  entirely  simple  and  plain  to  one  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  a  subject,  may  present  many 
difficulties  to  the  uninitiated.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
use  a  cellar  with  a  cement  or  other  hard  floor,  only 
supply  loose  earth  enough  to  fill  up  all  spaces  under¬ 
neath  and  between  the  roots  ;  being  closely  trimmed, 
the  roots  will  not  grow  to  any  extent  during  the  forc¬ 
ing  season.  Have  no  fear  of  using  the  house  cellar, 


as  no  odor  or  dampness  will  arise,  not  even  as  much 
as  from  the  potato  bin.  For  the  housewife  to  step 
from  the  busy  kitchen  right  down  into  a  forest  of  the 
beautifully-colored  rhubarb  growing  at  her  feet  and 
ready  to  pull  and  prepare  for  the  table,  will  be  a  rest¬ 
ful  sight,  and  one  rarely  duplicated  in  Nature.  Never 
peel  the  dark -grown  rhubarb  for  table  use,  as  it  grows 
so  crisp  and  tender  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it, 
and  by  so  doing  one  loses  much  of  the  flavor  and  rare 
coloring  of  the  sauce  or  other  relishes 

Setting'  the  Plants. — Set  the  roots  closely  to¬ 
gether,  leaving  occasional  narrow  passageways  for 
convenience  in  gathering.  The  roots  may  be  dug  out 
at  any  time,  and  may  be  set  in  the  cellar  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  February  ;  they  will  stand  from  four  to 
six  weeks  of  heavy  forcing  after  beginning  to  pull, 
depending  on  the  vigor  of  the  roots.  When  the  stalks 


A  “CELLAR”  FOR  FORCING  RHUBARB.  Fig.  11. 
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begin  to  grow  weak  or  spindling,  the  roots  should  be 
removed  from  the  cellar,  piled  up  with  sufficient  cover¬ 
ing  to  prevent  too  much  freezing  and  thawing,  and 
left  until  the  season  will  permit  of  transplanting. 
They  can  then  be  divided  with  a  sharp  spade  into 
three  or  four  parts,  and  reset  in  rich  ground  four  to 
five  feet  apart  each  way  where,  with  thorough  culture 
and  plenty  of  manure,  they  should  be  left  to  make 
root,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  forcing  again  in  from 
two  to  three  years.  The  rhubarb  from  these  roots 
should  not  be  gathered  in  Summer  ;  merely  pull  out 
the  seed  stalks,  and  let  all  the  tops  go  back  on  to  the 
ground. 

Handling  the  Roots. — By  beginning  early  in  the 
season,  or  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  been  sufficiently 
frozen,  two  crops  may  be  grown  in  the  same  cellar 


during  the  Winter,  which,  of  course,  will  be  a  great 
saving  of  cellar  room.  The  roots  for  the  later  crop  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  until  midwinter,  or  until  danger 
of  the  ground  being  frozen  too  hard  for  removal,  when 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  slightly  covered  until 
wanted  for  use.  The  forcing  process  is  very  exhausting 
to  the  roots,  and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
lack  of  vigor  in  the  growth  of  the  stalks  is  noticeable; 
the  growth  can  be  stopped  only  by  removal  from  the 
cellar.  Rhubarb  is  of  the  get-there  nature,  and  will 
grow  itself  to  death  if  allowed,  especially  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  ;  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  roots  is  the  principal 
factor  in  extensive  growing,  it  pays  to  husband  the 
roots  very  carefully. 

Making  a  Cellar. — Fig.  11  shows  a  view  in  the 
cellar  of  Mr.  L.  Gable,  who  will  grow  two  crops  in 
the  one  cellar.  The  object  of  these  articles  is  to 
gather  the  facts  and  illustrations  from  as  widely  di¬ 
versified  conditions  as  possible.  The  fires  are  already 
started  in  this  cellar  ;  while  the  growers  who  raise 
but  one  crop  will  use  no  heat  until  the  latter  part  of 
January,  preferring  the  February  and  March  markets 
to  the  earlier.  In  this  cellar,  the  roots,  after  being 
placed,  were  covered  with  dry  yellow  sand,  which  helps 
to  hold  the  moisture  in  the  roots.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  as  the  roots  usually  have  sufficient 
moisture  within  -themselves  to  carry  them  through. 
On  December  14,  the  stalks  were  just  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  are  ready  for  market  in  from  three  to  four 
weeks. 

The  cellar  is  12  x  50  feet,  and  holds  between  500  and 
600  plants,  set  on  either  side  about  five  feet  wide,  with 
a  passageway  of  about  two  feet  in  the  center  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  length.  The  ground  was  excavated 
about  two  feet  in  depth,  and  boarded  up  about  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  The  roof  is  of  sufficient  pitch  to 
shed  water,  giving  a  height  to  the  cellar  of  three  feet 
at  the  sides  and  about  seven  feet  in  the  center.  The 
roof  is  of  boards  running  lengthwise  and  covered 
about  eight  inches  with  manure.  The  entrance  is  at 
one  end  of  the  cellar,  through  an  outer  door  leading 
into  an  entry-way  about  6  x  12  feet  for  the  storage  of 
wood,  etc.  An  inner  door  leads  into  the  main  cellar, 
entirely  excluding  light  and  frost.  A  small  box  stove 
is  used  for  heating,  setting  back  about  one-third  the 
distance  through  the  cellar  ;  the  pipe  extends  back  to 
a  flue  at  the  rear  end.  When  sufficient  fresh  manure 
is  at  hand  to  cover  the  cellar  to  a  depth  of  18  inches 
or  two  feet,  little  other  heat  will  be  required,  j.  e.  m. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


SCIONS. 

Ancient  Briton  Blackberry  Tips  — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December 
17,  F.  Cranefield  says  blackberry  tips  are  sports,  anil  likely  to  be 
new  varieties.  Why  ?  The  dewberry  is  a  blackberry,  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  from  tips,  and  these  new  plants  are  always  true  to  the 
original  plant.  The  Ancient  Briton  blackberry  has  dewberry 
blood  in  it;  hence  it  propagates  quite  freely  from  the  tips;  at 
least,  it  does  here  on  the  prairies  of  Iowa.  I  have  found  many 
of  these  tips  when  covering  the  canes  in  the  Fall.  I  have  planted 
some  of  them,  and  they  were  true  AncientiBriton  blackberries. 

Golden,  la.  R.  N.  h. 

Farmers  Buying  Trees.— At  a  western  meeting  of  wholesale 
nurserymen,  held  last  December,  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  business  was  reported,  and  it  was  observed  that  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  must  be  more  prosperous,  because  they  were  buying  more 
fruit  trees.  In  times  of  agricultural  depression,  men  engaged  in 
mixed  farming  are  not,  apparently,  inclined  to  set  out  home 
orchards  or  berry  patches.  We  notice  that  farmers  generally 
show  more  interest  in  fruit  and  vegetables  for  family  use  than  in 
former  years,  and  regard  it  not  only  as  an  evidence  of  greater 
prosperity,  but  also  of  their  wider  outlook. 

Woolly  Aphis  and  Apple  Roots. — The  sentiment  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  ground  of  late  years  in  favor  of  using  the  Northern  Spy  as  a 
stock  on  which  to  bud  and  grow  other  varieties.  I  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  tree  is 
a  healthy  and  rugged  grower,  rather  than  for  any  other  reason. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  tree  itself  is  a  healthy  grower  would 
indicate  that  the  root  must  be  correspondingly  so;  yet  this  proves 
nothing  in  regard  to  its  ability  to  resist  the  depredation  of  the 
Woolly  aphis.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  have  always  been  annoyed 
to  a  much  greater  extent  from  the  work  of  this  insect  than  in  New 
York  State.  s  d.  willard. 

Northern  Spy  Roots.— I  am  surprised  to  hear  of  the  efforts  of 
the  California  Experiment  Station  alluded  to  on  page  8,  since  I 
consider  the  theories  exceedingly  visionary.  The  Northern  Spy 
apple  tree  is  a  vigorous,  straight-growing  tree.  This  is  all  I  can 
say  of  the  Spy  as  superior  to  other  varieties  for  firm  roots  that 
are  capable  of  sustaining  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  other 
varieties.  In  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  by 
correspondents  of  the  press  about  long  and  short  apple  grafts  as 
affecting  the  growth,  or  future  welfare  of  trees,  and  other  kindred 
subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  experiment  of  the  California 
people  is  similar  to  that  of  the  theory  of  long  and  short  grafts. 

CHAS  A.  GREEN. 

The  Carrie  Strawberry.— A  Canadian  reader  says  that  this 
variety  is  represented  by  some  growers  as  an  improved  Haver- 
land,  and  if  it  is  an  improvement  in  flavor  and  firmness,  it  is  the 
berry  for  that  section,  as  out  of  13  varieties  he  fruited  last  year, 
the  Haverland  was  the  most  productive.  Our  first  report  about 
the  Carrie  was  made  during  the  season  of  1896  The  plants  were 
sent  to  us  by  Jos  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J  ,  during 
September,  1895.  The  berry,  the  first  season,  reminded  us  of 
Parker  Earle  in  shape.  During  the  past  two  seasons,  the  shape 
has  been  from  round  to  broadly  heart-shaped  and  regular.  We 
regard  it  as,  in  all  respects,  better  than  Haverland — the  flesh 
firmer— the  color  brighter  and  the  size  larger.  Both  are  pistillate, 
ripening  in  midseason.  One  objection  to  the  Carrie  is  that  the 
stems  are  somewhat  long,  and  do  not  fully  support  the  berries. 
This  objection  is  equally  true  of  the  Haverland.  The  Carrie  is 
exceedingly  productive,  also  hardy  and  vigorous. 
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TWO  RATIONS  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 


THE  “  NO  CLOVER-HAY  ”  PROBLEM. 

I  have  18  Jersey  cows,  and  sell  my  milk  in  the  village.  I  have 
ensilage,  fodder  corn  and  Timothy  hay,  and  I  would  like  a  good 
ration  for  a  big  flow  of  milk.  e.  h. 

Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

If  it  is  practicable,  it  would  pay  E.  H.  to  sell  his 
Timothy  and  buy  clover  hay.  A  good  quality  of  clover 
hay  would  be  well  worth  one-fourth  more  than 
Timothy  for  milk  production.  However,  with  corn 
ensilage,  well-cured  corn  fodder,  and  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  Timothy,  a  fair  ration  of  coarse  fodders 
may  be  made.  Of  the  concentrated  fodders,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  Buffalo  and  Chicago  glutens,  and  wheat 
bran  are  at  present  among  the  most  economical  grains 
for  dairy  stock.  We  would  suggest  the  following 
mixtures :  The  first  may  be  fed  to  all  cows  of  the 
herd  which  are  being  milked,  while  the  second  should 
be  added  to  the  other,  for  the  heavier  milk  producers, 
in  proportion  to  the  milk  flow.  One  pound  of  the 
second  grain  ration  for  every  five  pounds  increase  in 
milk  would  be  about  the  right  proportion.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  mix  each  of  the  grain  rations  (always  by 
weight)  in  considerable  quantities,  once  or  twice  a 
week.  After  weighing  the  quantities  to  be  fed  daily, 
for  a  few  times,  the  amount  to  use  may  be  readily 
estimated  by  measure.  In  balancing  a  ration,  it 
should  be  done  with  due  regard  for  the  milk  flow. 
The  demand  of  the  cow  for  protein  seems  to  increase 
with  the  increase  in  the  milk.  What  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  well-balanced  ration  for  one  cow  might  not 
be  for  another  which  was  giving  double  the  quantity 
of  milk. 

Basal  Mixture  for  Cows  Giving  10  to  20  Pounds  Milk  Per  Day- 

Dry  Carbo- 

Weight.  matter.  Prot.  Fat.  hyd. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Corn  ensilage . 

7.4 

.30 

.21 

4.2 

Corn  fodder . 

.  10.0 

5.8 

.25 

.12 

3.5 

Timothy  hay . . 

.  5.0 

4.3 

.14 

.08 

2.2 

Wheat  bran . 

4.4 

.60 

.14 

1.9 

Buffalo  gluten . 

.  3.0 

2.7 

.69 

.09 

1.3 

Total  mixture . 

24.6 

1.98 

.64 

13.1 

For  Cows  Giving  20  to  25  Pounds  of  Milk  Per  Day. 

Basal  mixture  (as  above) .  24.6 

Protein  mixture: 

Cotton-seed  meal,  2  parts . 

Buffalo  gluten  feed,  3  parts . 


1 


24.6 

1.98 

.64 

.9 

.31 

.09 

2.25 

2.29 

.73 

13.1 


Total . 

For  Cows  Giving  From  25  to  30  Pounds  of  Milk  Per  Day. 

Basal  mixture  (as  above) .  24.6 

Protein  mixture . •  2 

Total . 


0.3 


13.4 


24.6 

1.98 

.64 

13.1 

1.8 

.62 

.18 

0.6 

26.4 

2.60 

.82 

13.7 

Will  you  suggest  a  balanced  ration  for  my  cows?  We  sell 
milk,  and  want  good  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  We  have  good 
Timothy  hay  (no  clover  this  year),  corn  fodder,  cut  and  crushed 
wheat  bran,  sugar  feed,  linseed  meal,  30  to  40  per  cent  of  protein 
and  chopped  corn  on  the  cob.  How  can  we  make  a  balanced 
ration  of  it,  or  what  other  kind  of  feed  should  we  buy  to  mix 
with  what  we  have  ?  We  also  have  some  rutabagas.  d.  j.  w. 

D.  J.  W.  is  unfortunate  in  the  absence  of  clover  and 
corn  ensilage  in  his  list  of  fodders.  We  believe  that 
corn  ensilage  and  clover  hay  should  be  the  mainstay 
as  coarse  fodders  for  every  dairyman  producing  milk 
for  market.  Lacking  ensilage,  the  rutabagas  will 
help  out  by  providing  a  very  good  succulent  food.  These 
should  be  used  not  to  exceed  four  quarts  of  the  cut 
roots  per  cow  daily,  and  should  be  fed  shortly  after 
milking.  The  roots  add  little  to  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  ration,  but  their  value  is  very  great  for  toning 
up  the  general  condition  of  the  animal,  whose  food  is 
otherwise  dry  materials.  From  the  feeds  given,  the 
following  will  make  a  very  fair  ration  : 

Basal  Mixture  for  Cows  Giving  10  to  20  Pounds  Milk  Per  Day. 

Dry  Carbo- 

Weight.  matter.  Prot.  Fat.  hyd. 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Timothy  hay .  8.0  6.9  .22  .11  3.5 

Corn  fodder .  10.0  5.8  .  25  .12  3.5 

Wheat  bran .  5.0  4.4  .62  .13  1.8 

Corn  and  cob .  3.0  2.6  .13  .  09  1.8 

Sugarfeed .  4  0  3.7  .  76  .  35  2.1 


Totals .  23.4  1.98  .80  12.7 

For  Cows  Giving  20  to  25  Pounds  of  Milk  Per  Day. 


Basal  mixture  (as  above) . 

Protein  mixture: 

23.4 

1.98 

.80 

12.7 

Sugar  meal,  1  part . 

Cleveland  linseed  meal,  2  parts . . 

.9 

.29 

.04 

.4 

Totals . 

24.3 

2.27 

.84 

13.1 

For  Cows  Giving  25  to  30  Pounds  of  Milk  Per  Day. 

Basal  mixture  (as  above) . 

>  •  •  •  «  • 

23.4 

1.98 

.80 

12.7 

Protein  mixture . 

...  2.0 

1.8 

.58 

.08 

.8 

Totals . . 

25.2 

2.56 

.88 

13.5 

PRODUCING  GUARANTEED  MILK. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  ALL  POSSIBLE  INFECTION. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Recent  Adv  ances  in  Milk  Handling. — Not  in 
all  the  history  of  agriculture  has  so  much  attention 
been  paid  to  the  production  and  handling  of  milk  as 
during  the  past  decade.  These  subjects  have  been 
studied  as  never  before.  Scientific  men  have  been  in¬ 
vestigating  and  experimenting,  and  progressive  papers 
have  been  publishing  the  results  of  their  labors,  until 
the  better  part  of  the  general  public  has  been  so  well 
informed  on  the  desirability  and  importance  of  pure 
milk,  that  dairymen  have  been  forced  to  improve  both 
their  methods  of  production  and  of  distribution. 

The  introduction  of  the  creamer  in  individual 
dairies  marked  a  great  advance  in  buttermaking. 
This,  with  improved  churns  and  butterworkers, 


greatly  reduced  the  labor  involved,  effected  great 
economies,  and  improved  the  product.  Then  came 
the  separator  which  reduced  the  period  of  operation 
to  the  minimum,  besides  leaving  the  by-products  in 
much  better  condition  for  use  in  feeding  young  stock, 
or  for  other  uses.  Then  the  building  of  creameries 
and  butter  factories  has  consolidated  the  most  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  work  of  buttermaking,  greatly  to 
the  profit  of  the  dairyman,  and  the  relief  of  his  helpers 
at  home. 

But  in  the  distribution  of  milk  and  cream  to  con¬ 
sumers  have  been,  probably,  the  most  marked  changes. 
Not  many  years  ago,  such  a  thing  as  a  cooler,  aerator, 
or  glass  bottle  for  the  delivery  of  milk  was  unknown, 
and  Pasteurizing  or  sterilizing  milk  -was  unheard-of 
outside  the  laboratory.  Now  the  tyro  in  dairying  not 
only  knows  of  these  things,  but  recognizes  their  vital 
importance.  The  man  who  would  now  attempt  to 
reach  the  best  class  of  customers  with  milk  simply 


MILK  FILTER  AND  SPIRAL  COOLER.  Fig.  12. 


strained  from  the  milk  pail  into  a  common  can, 
from  which  it  is  dipped  out  to  each  customer,  would 
be  rash  indeed. 

Starting  Right. — But  the  most  progressive  milk 
producers  recognize  that  they  must  go  further,  and 
not  only  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to 
have  the  milk  machine — the  cow — perfect,  but  to  have 
every  detail  of  feed  and  care  beyond  suspicion.  In 
short,  they  aim  to  produce  a  milk  that  is  so  perfect  as 
not  to  need  sterilizing  or  treatment  of  any  kind  to 
render  it  pure  and  healthful.  This  is  the  end  sought 
by  the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory,  of  this  City.  Last 
year,  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  its  readers  of  the  modified 
milk  prepared  by  this  firm  especially  for  infant  feed¬ 
ing.  It  is  made  closely  to  resemble  mother’s  milk,  is 
prepared  by  prescription  for  individual  cases,  and  is 
both  food  and  medicine.  It  has  the  highest  indorse- 


THE  CENTRIFUGAL  SEPARATOR.  Fig.  13. 

ment  of  medical  men,  and  its  value  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  many  cases. 

The  Guarantee. — The  same  firm  is  engaged  in  the 
production  of  guaranteed  milk  and  cream  for  the  nur¬ 
sery  and  table.  The  guarantee  comes  from  a  com¬ 
mission  of  medical  men,  who  are  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  insure  a  pure  and  safe  milk  supply,  upon  a  strictly 
scientific  basis.  The  reports  of  this  commission  are 
sent  to  all  physicians  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  The 
guarantee  name  covers  the  following  : 

1.  Milk  delivered  in  gla  s  jars  bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  Company,  and  covered  with  a  foil  cap  with  the 
words, 

WALKER-GORDON  GUARANTEED  MILK 
stamped  upon  it. 

2.  Cream  run  by  centrifugal  process  from  the  same 
milk,  and  also  covered  with  a  foil  cap  bearing-  the 
stamp, 

WALKER-GORDON  GUARANTEED  CREAM, 

Cream  is  sold  in  half-pint,  pint  or  quart  jars. 


3.  Creams  of  various  definite  percentages  for  use  in 
home  modification  for  infant  feeding.  These  creams 
are  branded  upon  the  foil  covering  the  cap,  with  the 
percentage  of  fat  contained. 

The  Source  of  Supply. — The  milk  is  produced 
upon  a  farm  owned  by  the  Company  at  Plainsboro, 
N.  J.  Every  step  is  closely  watched,  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  testing  of  the  cows  to  the  delivery  of  the 
milk.  At  Fig.  12  is  shown  the  apparatus  for  filtering, 
aerating  and  cooling  the  milk.  The  milk,  as  it  comes 
from  the  cows,  is  poured  into  a  tank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wall  and  above  the  highest  tank  shown. 
It  runs  through  the  wall  and  a  filter  into  a  mixing 
tank,  and  over  a  peculiar  cooler  of  a  spiral  form.  It 
is  then  bottled.  The  milk  is  exposed  to  the  air  for 
the  smallest  possible  space  of  time.  The  air  of  the 
milkhouse  is  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  by 
washing  and  filtering.  This  is  getting  it  down  pretty 
fine  when  the  very  air  is  washed.  The  milkhouse  is 
fitted  with  double  and  triple  windows,  and  the  air  is 
changed  by  an  exhaust- process.  The  walls  and  floors 
are  waterproof  so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  superintendent  said  that  they  sterilize 
everything  but  the  men  and  the  cows.  Even  the 
clothing  of  the  dairymen  is  sterilized  by  live  steam. 
An  expert  dairyman  who  has  visited  many  of  the 
dairies  in  England,  Germany  and  France,  was  at  the 
farm  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  he  said  that  the 
milkhouse  and  laboratory  connected  with  it,  were  the 
most  complete  in  their  appointments  of  any  he  had 
ever  seen. 

At  Fig.  13  is  shown  the  separator,  which  is  run  by 
steam.  Later,  some  pictures  of  the  barns  will  be 
shown.  f.  h.  v. 

(To  he  continued.) 


NOTES  FROM  CANADIAN  INSTITUTES. 

INTEREST  IN  DAIRYING. 

Lively  Meeting's. — To  a  Yankee,  the  people  of 
Canada  seem  a  good  deal  like  “  our  folks”.  But  any 
one  who  goes  over  there  thinking  that  they  are  away 
behind  as  farmers,  will  be  greatly  surprised.  I  have 
attended  a  good  many  farmers’  institutes  in  this  and 
other  States,  but  nowhere  have  I  found  brighter 
audiences  than  this  Winter  in  Canada.  Their  system 
of  institute  work  is  very  unlike  ours  ;  instead  of  two- 
day  institutes  with  a  corps  of  five  or  more  workers, 
theirs  are  mostly  one-day  meetings  of  two  or  three 
sessions,  and  only  two  outside  workers  (delegates)  are 
in  attendance  ;  these  are  both  expected  to  speak  at 
each  session,  and  after  speaking  must  then  be  ready 
to  answer  questions  that  will  be  fired  at  them  by 
hard-headed  Scotchmen  who  think  as  clearly  and 
brightly  as  any  people  I  ever  met. 

Broad  Men  Needed. — No  man  with  a  knowledge 
of  only  one  branch  of  farming  could  fill  the  bill  in  these 
institutes,  as  people  don’t  think  anything  of  going 
from  10  to  25  miles.  At  only  one  meeting  was  the  hall 
large  enough  in  the  evening  to  hold  the  audiences 
that  gathered.  Nearly  as  many  sometimes  had  to  go 
away  as  could  get  in,  and  they  want  to  hear  a  differ¬ 
ent  topic  discussed  each  time.  I  was  assigned  for 
December  to  the  ninth  division,  embracing  the  coun¬ 
try  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Amherst 
Island  down  to  Cornwall  and  back  nearly  to  Ottawa, 
and  although  much  of  the  surface  is  broken,  and  it 
contains  many  lakes,  it  is  the  noted  cheese-producing 
country  of  Canada.  At  the  institute  at  Lym,  Mr. 
Daniel  Derbyshire  said  that  the  day  before,  at  Brock  - 
ville,  he  had  paid  over  &10,000  for  cheese  and  butter, 
mostly  cheese,  it  being  board-of-trade  day. 

Cows  and  Cow  Talk. — More  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  cows  are  Ayrshire  or  grades  of  that  breed,  and 
while  the  common  practice  has  been  to  milk  about 
eight  or  nine  months,  and  let  them  go  dry  the  rest  of 
the  year,  many  are  investigating  the  feasibility  of 
making  cheese  in  the  Summer  and  butter  in  Winter, 
and  so  practically  keep  the  cow  milking  the  whole 
year.  They  greedily  took  in  my  radical  notions  about 
warm  stables  and  close  housing,  and  it  was  a  lively 
time  they  would  have  in  asking  questions  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  points  made.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
practice  of  making  their  stables  warm  and  then  keep¬ 
ing  cows  housed,  is  rapidly  growing,  and  very  many 
of  the  cheese  factories  are  being  equipped  with  a 
buttermaking  plant  and  being  run  nearly  the  year 
’round.  I  was  told  that  Frontenac  County  has  65 
cheese  factories,  and  that  more  than  one-third  of 
them  had  already  put  in  butter  machinery. 

Ail  Ensilage  Country. — I  was  surprised  to  find 
this  such  a  good  corn  country,  and  to  see  how  many 
silos  have  been  built  and  are  in  use.  It  was  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  hear  of  35  to  40  tons  to  the  acre  ;  but 
they  still  stick  to  the  old  way  of  hill  planting,  so  that 
it  can  be  cultivated  both  ways,  and  they  think  it  must 
be  hard  to  get  good  corn.  It  broke  them  all  up  to 
hear  me  tell  about  harrowing  corn  when  six  or  more 
inches  high,  but  many  said  they  would  try  drill  plant¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  ne$t  Summer.^  I  found  a  good 
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many  very  warm  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  grow¬ 
ing  of  pigs  for  making  bacon  is  now  the  fad  which  is 
overtopping  everything  else.  <t  s.  woodward. 


“  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OX.” 

NOW  HE  IS  COMING  BACK. 

The  Western  Steer.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Board  of  Agriculture,  R.  S  Hinman,  whose 
subject  was  Common-sense  Farming,  commented  on 
an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  by  Mr.  Crandall,  on  The 
Passing  of  the  Ox.  Mr.  Crandall  contended  that  the 
ox  is  crowded  out  by  the  horse.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  this  crowding  out  of  the  ox  is  due,  not  to  the 
horse,  but  to  the  great  rush  of  western  beef.  It  is 
well  to  reconsider  the  causes  of  the  decrease.  Oxen 
were  a  powerful  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  many 
farmers  until  western  dressed  beef  flooded  the  market. 

Oxen  supply  a  handy,  valuable  team  while  growing 
in  value.  They  consume  feed  that  will  not  keep 
horses.  A  neighbor  has  changed  old  for  young  with 
a  cash  difference  of  $30  or  $40  in  his  favor.  Beef  has 
advanced,  so  that  many  are  returning  to  oxen  as  a 
means  to  prosperity,  after  duly  considering  their  in¬ 
creased  value  as  against  the  decrease  to  nothing  in 
old  horses  as  well  as  other  causes. 

The  Ox  Comes  Back. — It  is  claimed  that  oxen 
are  slow,  but  young  ones  will  do  as  much  at  many 
kinds  of  work  as  horses,  and  should  not  be  kept  until 
old  and  slow.  If  they  are  not  fast  enough,  give  them 
half  as  much  grain  as  one  horse  gets,  and  they  will  be 
all  right.  Take  into  account  the  intelligence  of  oxen, 
needing  no  bits  and  driving  reins.  They  have  often 
been  known  to  hide  (if  possible)  as  the  time  was  ap¬ 
proaching  for  them  to  work.  Within  my  small 
acquaintance,  five  of  the  most  progressive  farmers 
have  returned,  or  are  planning  to  return,  to  the  well- 
known  ox  team.  It  is  believed  that  oxen  will  be  used 
as  long  as  the  raising  of  beef  is  profitable,  and  will 
not  be  crowded  out  until  horse  meat  is  better  than 
the  delicious  ox  beef.  Years  of  experience  prove  that 
hornless  cattle  are  of  much  better  disposition,  can 
be  stabled  loose  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  are  more  easily 
broken,  and  are  decidedly  better  in  every  way  for 
oxen.  They  can  back  or  hold  down  hill,  so  that 
many  are  raising  young  stock  with  a  view  of  training 
them  for  work  when  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age. 

New  Canaan,  Conn.  A.  b.  b. 


THE  COST  OF  FOOTWEAR. 

SHOES  FOR  HORSES  AND  HUMANS. 

Cost  for  Horses. — Several  weeks  ago,  on  page  834, 
we  stated  under  Hope  Farm  Notes,  that  the  cost  of 
shoeing  one  horse  for  one  year  averaged  $23.  This 
statement  has  called  out  a  number  of  letters  from 
readers  who  say  that  the  charge  for  shoeing  is  exces¬ 
sive.  One  reader  in  Connecticut  says  that  he  paid 
$8.40  for  one  horse,  $9.25  for  the  other,  in  1897.  Last 
year,  the  charge  was  $9.10  for  one  horse,  and  $9.45  for 
the  other.  Other  readers  put  the  cost  of  a  year’s 
shoeing  for  horses  as  low  as  $4  and  $5.  Our  horses 
are  kept  shod  all  the  year  ’round,  and  travel  on  hard 
macadam  roads,  with  heavy  loads.  One  horse  is 
heavy,  with  a  slow,  ponderous  step,  and  the  other  has 
naturally  bad  feet.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
shoeing  horses  in  New  York  City,  we  have  corre¬ 
sponded  with  a  number  of  men  who  have  charge  of 
large  numbers  of  horses. 

Some  City  Figures. — In  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning,  the  commissioner  states  that  the  yearly  av¬ 
erage  cost  of  keeping  a  draught  horse  shod  in  this 
city  is  $30  per  year.  The  superintendent  of  the  Belt 
Line  of  horse  cars  says  that  the  average  horse  covers 
about  6,000  miles  per  year.  The  average  cost  of  shoe¬ 
ing  1,000  horses  used  on  the  horse  railroads  is  $12.50 
to  $13  per  year.  The  average  cost  of  shoeing  delivery 
express  horses  is  from  $21  to  $22.  The  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  says  that  he  has  a  contract  for  the  shoeing  of 
all  car  horses,  the  average  price  being  about  23  cents 
per  week  per  horse.  The  contractor  furnishes  the 
labor,  shoes,  nails,  tools  and  fuel.  The  Company  fur¬ 
nishes  room  for  the  shoeing  and  forging.  This  cheap 
price  is  explained  from  the  fact  that  he  has  a  contract 
for  shoeing  from  6,000  to  8,000  horses.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Company’s  Express  says 
that  the  cost  of  horse  shoeing  during  the  year  1897 
was  $18.50  per  horse,  these  figures  including  labor, 
material,  etc.  The  superintendent  of  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company  says  that  the  cost  for  keeping  each 
horse  shod  in  New  York  City  was  the  following  :  For 
1895,  $24.26  ;  1896,  $22.85  ;  1897,  $21.21 ;  1898,  $22  37. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  shoe  bill  is  quite  an  item 
where  horses  travel  over  hard  roads  or  over  city  pave¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  this  cost  is  greatly  reduced  on  the 
farm,  where  frequently  the  horses  may  go  barefooted, 
and  travel  much  of  the  time  in  soft  dirt. 

Cost  l’or  Humans. — At  the  time  these  figures  re¬ 


garding  the  cost  of  horse  shoeing  were  given,  we  also 
stated  that  the  cost  for  a  man’s  footwear  was  $15  per 
year,  and  for  a  woman  of  average  size,  about  $10.  A 
number  of  readers  are  confident  that  this  cost  is  ex¬ 
cessive.  One  friend  in  Kansas  wrote  that  his  wife’s 
foot  gear  for  the  year  cost  but  a  little  over  $4,  and 
that  his  own  footwear  cost  less  than  $3.  When  asked 
to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  expenses,  he  sends  the 
following  note,  although  he  states  distinctly  that  he 
does  not  want  to  become  popular  publicly  like  “  Sock¬ 
less  Simpson.” 

A  KANSAS  SHOE  BILL. 

The  $4  was  the  average  for  four  years.  Here  is  last  year’s 
account: 

January  6,  1898— one  pair  shoes,  medium  heavy. .  ..$1.00 
January  7,  1898— one  pair  shoes,  medium  heavy....  1.00 


One  pair  low  shoes . 50 

One  pair  rubbers . 20 

Arctics . 15 

Slippers . 05 


Total . $2.90 

Credit  to  shoes  on  hand . 75 


Total . $2.15 


Neither  of  us  has  had  a  shoe  in  the  repair  shop  the  past  year. 
The  slippers  and  arctics  I  averaged  by  the  number  of  years  used. 
The  credit  of  75  cents  is  for  shoes  so  seemingly  new  my  wife  in¬ 
sisted  they  should  not  be  counted  at  all.  By  using  arctics  and 
rubbers  riding  to  church  and  town,  they  keep  their  gloss  for  a 
long  time.  Her  old  shoes  are  good  for  several  weeks  yet.  Those 
$1  shoes  bought  on  special  sale,  in  my  other  account,  I  put  at 
$2.50,  the  regular  price  of  a  good  serviceable  shoe.  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  what  New  York  State  soil  will  do  for  shoes,  also  what 
city  sidewalks  do  for  the  hurried  pedestrian.  However,  not  every 
farmer  can  equal  our  account  for  one  reason,  that  there  is  Blue 
grass  everywhere. 

This  question  of  the  cost  of  footwear  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  Here  is  an  itemized  statement  given 
by  a  woman  weighing  about  130  pounds,  who  travels 
mostly  on  the  hard  sidewalks  of  city  or  country 
towns,  for  the  year  1898  : 


One  pair  heavy  shoes . $4  00 

Two  pairs  light  shoes .  7.00 

One  pair  rubbers . 60 

One  pair  felt  slippers  .  1.00 

Mending .  2.05 


It  will  be  evident  from  this  that,  with  all  their  ad¬ 
vantages,  hard  pavements  and  firm  sidewalks  are 
expensive.  _ 

Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Surface  Drainage  From  a  Well. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa.—' The  surface  water  comes  into  my  well 
during  heavy  showers  and  wet  spells,  through  the  wall,  which  is 
made  of  stones  with  nothing  between  them.  Could  I  cement  it 
from  the  inside,  to  keep  this  out,  and  how  long  would  water  have 
to  be  kept  off  the  cement  ?  Could  you  suggest  a  better  way  ? 

Ans. — There  is  but  one  satisfactory  way  of  meeting 
this  trouble,  this  is  surface  drainage.  By  this,  we 
mean  drains  so  made  and  so  deeply  as  to  cut  off  the 
surface  flow,  and  carry  it  off  from  the  well.  Any 
other  device  will  be  unsatisfactory,  for  the  reason 
that  cement,  while  it  may  keep  water  in,  will  never 
keep  it  out,  and  it  will  force  its  way  into  the  well  in 
spite  of  every  device.  This  generally  unsuspected  or 
unknown  fact  is  due  to  the  absence  of  support  to  the 
cement  inside  the  well,  while  otherwise,  as  in  a  cis¬ 
tern,  the  ground  outside  supports  the  water  pressure. 
The  drain  need  not  be  made  any  deeper  than  to  divert 
the  flow  of  the  surface  water ;  quite  possibly,  three 
or  four  feet  will  be  sufficient  for  this,  and  if  stone  is 
easily  procurable,  we  would  fill  in  the  drain  with  it  to 
near  the  surface. 

Apples  for  Western  New  York. 

J.  H.  B.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.— 1.  Will  you  give  a  description  of  the 
following  varieties  of  apples,  their  characteristics,  color,  time 
of  ripening,  productiveness,  immunity  from  disease,  and  state 
which  are  especially  adapted  to  western  New  York:  Oldenburg, 
Grimes  Golden,  Jefferis,  Hubbardston,  Jonathan,  Longfleld,  and 
Sutton  Beauty  ?  2.  If  planting  an  orchard  of  100  trees,  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  variety  would  you  advise  using  ?  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  plant  these  new  varieties  instead  of  the  standard 
kinds,  as  Baldwin,  Greening,  Spy,  etc.  ?  3.  What  variety  of 

apples  will  come  first  into  bearing  after  planting  ? 

Ans. — 1.  All  of  the  varieties  mentioned  are  suitable 
to  the  conditions  in  western  New  York,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  old  and  well  known  nearly  all  over  the 
country.  Oldenburg  is  of  European  origin,  and  is  one 
of  the  very  hardiest  apples  known.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  is  distinctly  striped  with  red,  making  it 
quite  handsome  ;  of  fair  quality  only,  but  is  excellent 
for  cooking  and  market ;  it  is  very  productive  and  not 
very  subject  to  fungous  diseases.  It  ripens  in  New 
York  in  August  and  September.  Longfield  is  one  of 
the  more  recent  introductions  from  Russia,  and  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  in  leaf  and  hardiest  in  tree.  It  is 
productive  and  quite  regular  in  bearing.  The  fruit  is 
rather  small,  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  and  of  only 
medium  quality.  Its  season  in  New  York  is  Fall  and 
early  Winter.  Jefferis  is  a  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall  apple  there.  The  tree  is  of  beautiful  upright 
habit,  very  productive  and  as  hardy  as  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  regular  oblate 
shape  and  striped  with  carmine  over  a  yellow  ground. 


In  quality,  none  is  better  and  few  as  good,  as  the 
flavor  is  subacid,  aromatic  and  exceedingly  pleasant. 
The  flesh  is  crisp  and  juicy  to  the  last. 

Grimes  Golden  is  the  standard  of  excellence  with 
which  to  compare  all  apples  in  point  of  flavor.  The 
tree  is  of  beautiful  shape,  and  bears  quite  well  in 
nearly  all  sections.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  regular  shape,  golden  yellow  in  color  and 
always  juicy.  The  flavor  is  subacid  and  of  the  rich¬ 
est  aromatic  character.  For  family  use  or  fancy  mar¬ 
ket,  it  is  almost  without  a  rival.  Its  season  is  from 
November  to  Spring  in  New  York.  Jonathan  is  al¬ 
most  the  same  in  every  respect  as  Grimes  Golden  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  brilliant  red  and  more  tart  in  flavor. 
The  two  should  suit  all  judges  of  good  apples.  Hub¬ 
bardston  is  another  apple  of  high  character,  being 
above  medium  size  and  of  rich  subacid  flavor.  The 
color  is  a  dull  red  over  a  yellow  ground  when  fully 
ripe.  The  tree  is  a  satisfactory  bearer,  and  is  much 
esteemed  in  New  York  and  many  other  States.  Sut¬ 
ton  is  a  new  apple  that  is  proving  valuable  in  the 
northeastern  States  where  it  has  been  tested  for  a 
few  years.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  and  color  of  Baldwin,  but  the  flavor  is 
better.  It  is  a  pleasant  subacid. 

2.  While  it  might  be  considered  risky  by  some  to 
plant  these  kinds  instead  of  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  I  would  not  fear  to  do  so 
in  New  York  or  almost  anywhere  in  the  apple-grow¬ 
ing  sections.  3.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  put  young 
trees  in  an  old  orchard,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  them  grow  successfully  even  with  the  greatest 
care.  Besides,  very  few  kinds  of  apples  will  bear 
early  that  are  worth  planting.  Wagener  is  a  red 
Winter  apple  that  is  good,  but  the  root  system  is  de¬ 
fective,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  it  bears  so  young. 
Missouri  is  a  very  good  one  of  this  kind  for  the  West, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  be  as  much  of  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  East.  It  might  do  to  try  it. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Agents  Selling  Artichoke  Seed. 

0.  E.  K.,  Bristol,  N.  H. — An  agent  is  selling  artichokes  for  seed. 

I  understand  him  that  they  were  raised  by  the  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  from  seed  imported  from  France.  He  claims  that 
they  are  a  complete  food  for  horses,  taking  the  place  of  hay  and 
grain,  and  are  very  valuable  for  all  live  stock,  including  poultry. 
He  says  they  are  very  productive.  He  charges  for  seed  $3  per 
bushel. 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  you  to  purchase  arti¬ 
choke  seed.  This  root  has  been  tried  quite  extensively 
in  the  West  by  stock  growers.  A  few  report  success 
with  it,  but  the  majority,  apparently,  consider  it  a 
nuisance.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  ar¬ 
tichokes  when  once  planted  on  the  farm.  They  give 
fair  hog  food,  but  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  they  will 
take  the  place  of  hay  and  grain  for  horses.  The  price 
for  seed  is  altogether  too  high,  and  we  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  readers  to  invest  in  artichokes  except  in  a  very 
small  way  as  an  experiment. 

Farmers  Selling  Raw  Tobacco. 

E.  T. ./.,  Boonville,  Ind. — Is  there  a  law  in  existence  to  prohibit 
the  farmer  from  selling  tobacco  in  the  leaf  to  his  neighbors  ?  If 
such  a  law  exists,  it  surely  is  an  injustice.  We  raise  tobacco  in 
our  nursery,  and  find  it  an  excellent  preventive  of  insects.  We 
sometimes  have  more  than  we  use,  and  sell  it  to  the  neighbors, 
but  I  understand  that  this  law  of  which  I  speak,  took  effect  last 
July. 

Ans. — There  is  no  law  to  prevent,  or  penalty  to 
punish,  the  producer  of  tobacco  from  selling  it  to  his 
neighbor  in  its  raw  estate.  But  the  law  does  provide 
against  the  purchaser  selling  it  again  without  first 
paying  the  license  tax. 

Lime  and  Clover  Seed. 

J.  E.  A'.,  Newport,  R.  I. — I  see  in  the  Ohio  notes  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
that  they  sow  rye,  and  in  the  Spring,  sow  clover.  What  kind  of 
clover  is  it — Crimson  clover  ?  I  have  a  patch  of  about  an  acre 
of  rye.  Can  I  sow  Crimson  clover  on  it  in  the  Spring  ?  I  never 
have  been  able  to  get  a  catch  of  Crimson  clover  here.  I  sow  it 
every  year  in  the  corn,  but  it  doesn’t  amount  to  anything.  I  have 
one  little  piece  about  six  feet  wide  and  50  feet  long,  where  we  had 
sweet  peas.  I  dug  it  up  last  Fall,  and  sowed  Crimson  clover  and 
oats,  and  it  is  coming  fine  so  far;  but  it  is  next  to  a  fence  and  on 
very  rich  land. 

Ans. — The  clover  used  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  is  the 
Red  or  Medium  clover.  Very  little  Crimson  clover  is 
used  in  that  country.  We  do  not  advise  you  to  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  the  Spring.  This  variety  is  not  suited 
to  a  Summer  growth.  During  the  hot  weather,  it  will 
run  to  head,  even  when  only  a  few  inches  high.  We 
would  advise  you  to  sow  Red  clover  on  the  rye,  though 
from  what  you  say,  we  doubt  whether  you  will  obtain 
a  good  catch.  The  chances  are  that  your  soil  needs 
lime.  The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  Kings¬ 
ton,  R.  I.,  has  demonstrated  that,  in  many  parts  of 
your  State,  lime  is  absolutely  needed  to  insure  a  catch 
of  clover  seed.  In  many  cases,  even  with  fertilizers 
or  manures,  clover  is  an  uncertain  crop ;  but  when 
lime  is  used  as  directed  by  the  Station,  the  clover 
grows  successfully.  We  advise  you  to  secure  the  bul¬ 
letins  from  the  Station  and  study  them  carefully,  as 
the  chances  are  that  your  soil  needs  lime. 
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More  About  Japan  and  Japan-Cross¬ 
bred  Plums. — Our  valued  correspondent, 
J.  L.  Normand,  of  Marksville,  La.,  lias 
reason  to  assume  that  his  Wassu  Botan- 
kyo  will  prove  as  valuable  in  New  York 
State  as  it  has  in  his  experiment  grounds. 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  writes  of 
it  as  follows  :  “  Your  Wassu  Botankyo 

bore  with  us  this  year  (1898),  and  proved 
to  be  a  plum  of  very  excellent  quality 
and  very  early  —  not  much  later  than 
the  little  Earliest  of  All.  We  have  hopes 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  useful  thing.” 

Writing  of  Earliest  of  All,  Mr.  Nor¬ 
mand  says  that,  with  him,  it  is  a  shy 
bearer  and  very  late  to  bloom.  He  thinks 
it  ought  to  have  varieties  planted  close 
to  it  which  bloom  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  insure  pollinization. 

Mr.  Normand  has  been  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cross-breeding  and  culture 
of  fruits,  and  he  says  that,  out  of  about 
30,000  seedling  Japan  plums  which  have 
fruited,  he  has  selected  but  “  20  varieties 
which  are  good.”  These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  crosses  with  our  native  plums. 
He  believes  these  crosses  will  prove  more 
profitable  to  the  fruitgrower  than  the 
pure  Japan  varieties.  These  20  varieties 
ripen  with  him  from  May  10  till  the 
middle  of  August,  ranging  in  size  from 
the  Wild  Goose  to  the  large  Kelsey,  and 
he  regards  some  of  them  as  finer  than 
the  much-talked-of  Wickson. 

Mr.  Normand  finds  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  some  fruit  raisers  get  their 
new  varieties  out  so  fast,  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  it  took  Peter  M.  Gideon,  of 
Minnesota,  16  years  of  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing  the  Siberian  Crab  with  our 
common  apple  to  produce  a  variety  that 
would  withstand  the  cold  of  Minnesota, 
viz.,  the  Wealthy.  Mr.  Normand  has 
not  yet  named  any  of  his  cross-bred 
plums.  They  have  been  sent,  however, 
under  numbers,  to  a  number  of  compe¬ 
tent  experimenters,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  hear 
from  them . 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  W. 
Pennell,  of  South  Norwalk,  explains  it¬ 
self  : 

To  Messrs.  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Gentlemen  :  I  saw  an  article  in  American  Gar¬ 
dening  in  regard  to  a  new  seedling  strawberry 
originated  by  James  Nimon,  o t  Denison,  Texas, 
which  he  says  he  named  Dewey  on  or  about  June 
10.  I  would  say  that  my  seedling  strawberry, 
which  you  know  something  about,  and  have  sent 
some  plants  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  tested,  had 
been  waiting  three  years  lor  a  name  good  enough 
until  Admiral  Dewey  achieved  his  great  victory 
at  Manila ;  whereupon,  I  immediately  named  it 
Dewey.  That  was  Mayl;  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived  in  this  country,  I  gave  my  seedling  its 
name,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  entitles  mine  to 
precedence. 

If  Mr.  Pennell  named  his  new  berry 
May  1,  and  Mr.  Nimon  named  his  new 
berry  not  until  June  10,  Mr.  Pennell's 
variety  is  entitled  to  name  by  priority 
if  he  publicly  made  it  known  before  Mr. 
Nimon  publicly  made  his  known.  No 
one,  it  seems  to  us,  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  a  name  unless  he  takes  due  care 
to  publish  the  fact . 

Mr.  Hale  writes  us  interestingly  as  to 
the  Satsuma  plum.  He  says  : 

“  The  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
by  many  in  relation  to  the  Satsuma  plum 
not  fruiting  freely,  have  seemed  to  apply 
to  young  trees,  for  we  are  all  learning 
that,  as  the  trees  of  this  variety  grow 
older,  they  are  inclined  to  become  very 
productive,  in  some  cases  so  much  so  as 
to  surpass  nearly  all  others.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  plum  in  its  keeping  and  shipping 
qualities,  and  nothing  can  compare  with 
it  for  canning  purposes.  I  predict  that, 
within  a  few  years,  Satsuma  will  take  a 
much  higher  place  in  the  opinion  of  or- 
chardists  than  at  the  present  time.  Red 
Negate  or  Red  June,  as  they  are  one  and 
the  same,  is  also  beginning  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  is  almost  as  large  and 


handsome  as  the  Abundance,  and  so 
much  earlier  as  to  prove  very  profitable 
in  market,  although  of  only  fair  quality. 
The  still  newer  Red  May  is  fully  as  large 
and  a  week  or  10  days  earlier ;  while  I 
have  not  eaten  the  fruit  of  it  as  grown 
in  the  North,  it  is  of  fairly  good  quality 
as  produced  in  the  South.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  seedling  of  the  Abundance,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles,  although  far 
earlier  ” . 


GRAPE  TESTS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  following  is  a  brief  estimate  of 
certain  varieties  of  grapes  as  grown  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
description  of  varieties  that  would  aid 
in  identification,  neither  should  it  be 
taken  for  anything  further  than  the  in¬ 
dividual  opinion  of  one  observer.  Oth¬ 
ers,  observing  the  same  fruits,  might 
have  seen  more  or  less  of  good  than  I 
have  seen.  The  Station  vineyard  is  not 
large,  and  is  intended  mainly  for  experi¬ 
mental  work  rather  than  for  testing 
varieties.  A  few  varieties,  however,  are 
worthy  of  mention. 

Brilliant.— This  is  one  of  T.  V.  Mun¬ 
son’s  hybrids  obtained  from  seed  of 
Lindley  crossed  by  Delaware.  It  has  all 
the  good  qualities  claimed  for  it  in  his 
descriptive  catalogue  as  follows:  “It 
ripens  just  before  the  Delaware,  is  very 
prolific ;  berries  and  clusters  as  large  as 
Concord  ;  compact,  translucent  red,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Delaware  ;  quality  about  the 
same  as  Delaware,  with  less  pulp  ;  seeds 
one  to  three  ;  skin  thin  and  tough,  ber¬ 
ries  adhere  firmly  to  peduncle,  making 
it  a  splendid  early  market  grape,  suita¬ 
ble  for  long  shipment.”  It  may  be  preju¬ 
dice  in  favor  of  this  variety,  but  I  con¬ 
sider  the  Brilliant,  by  long  odds,  better 
in  quality  than  any  other  grape  grown 
here,  and  the  list  includes  many  stand¬ 
ard  native  sorts,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Rogers  s  hybrids.  It  is  better  in  quality 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


We  Need  Heat 

Cold  is  the  enemy  of  life.  In  cold 
weather  every  organ  must  be  supplied 
with  warm,  nourishing  blood.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  Winter  medi¬ 
cine,  because  it  purifies,  enriches  and 
vitalizes  the  blood.  It  gives  help  just 
where  help  is  needed.  By  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  system,  it  prevents  pneumonia, 
fevers,  colds,  coughs  and  the  grip. 

HoocFs  parilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price,  $1. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  biliousness,  indigestion. 

Wanted — 10  or  more  names  fruit  growers,  for  which 
we  will  mail  6  new  st’wberry  pits  &  cat.  of  Fancy 
Fruit.  Enclose  stamp.  W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle, O. 


PI  ANTR~Uaspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants  at  a 
I  Lnll  I  0  very  low  price.  Our  catalogue  tells  all. 

WM.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


30  VARIETIES 


Strawberry  Plants,  $1.50 

_ per  1,000.  Send  for  catalogue 

uow.  H.  W.  HENRY,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


Wonderful  New 

mCrllvt  crape 

Has  taken  all  premiums.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
price-list.  SILAS  WILSON  CO.,  Atlantic,  la. 


P  C  A  P  U  TREES,  3c.  AU  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
I  Lnll  11  reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva, N.Y 


Apple,  Japan  Plums,  Cherries,  and  a  full 
line  of  fruit  trees  at  low  prices.  Write  for  whole¬ 
sale  list.  C.  F.  MacNair  &  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NEW 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURDY  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 


AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


NEW  PEACHES. 

(Copyrighted.) 
Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone, 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALB AUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 

phoneton,  Onio. 


Like  Peas 
in  a  Pod 

Our  Garden  and  Farm  I 
Manual  is  full  of  interest  to  | 
everyone  who  loves  a  gar¬ 
den  or  flower  bed.  Its 
Photographic  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  choice  novelties 
l  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
I  place  it  in  a  distinct  class  j 
I  among  seed  catalogues.  I 
\Sent  free  to  seed  buyers.  I 

Johnson  &  Stokes, \ 


217  &  219  Market  St.  Philadelphia. 


’OY 


BURPEE 


Best 


That  Grow  SEEDS 


Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

for  1899,— Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  bright  Book  of  176  pages,  with  elegant  colored 
plates  and  illustrations  from  nature.  Gives  much  valu¬ 
able  new  information.  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
in  cash  prizes.  Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 


Every  successful 

farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERriAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Bast  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE 


SEEDS 


SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefor* 
pay  fair  prices  for  seeds— every  quality — and  can  sell 
clean  seeds  at  close  price*.  Booklet  Seed  Sens*  free. 

THE  WMTNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


1,000 


Ridgeway  Strawberry  Pits  for  $2.50.  Orders 
booked  now.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


T  r  e  e  S  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  faU 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS,  H.  BUCK,  SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries, 
niOHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


The  Earliest,  Largest,  Best  Strawberry. 

For  description  send  for  our  Gladstone  new  berry 
catalogue,  or  see  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  July  30,  1898. 

SLAYMAKEK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

‘•EARLIEST”  10  plants  10  cents,  postpaid.  IOO 
varieties  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


LEADING  NEW 

STRAWBERRIES 

Sample,  Excelsior,  Nick 
Ohmer,  Jerry  Rusk  and 
Darlings  are  some  of  the 
new  varieties  1  have  to  offer  this 
season. 

MY  STOCK  IS  LARGE  AND 
VERY  FINE. 

My  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue,  containing  32  pages  and  de- 
I  scribing  60  varieties  of  Strawberries 
will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  is 
all  that  is  required.  Better  send  at  once. 
ALLEN,  JR.,  Box  41,  Salisbury,  fid. 


Gladstone  Strawberry  Plants! 

this  variety  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  I  will  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.  send  one  cozen  plants,  prepaid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  for  cir.  F.  F.  MERCKKON,  Catawissa.  Pa 


F>  I  I  '\Jr  your  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 
Ew  I  from  the  Ridge  Plant  Farm.  All  grown 
on  new  ground.  Send  for  price-list. 

G.  W.  WINCHEL,  Proprietor,  Tobinsport,  Ind. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


JOHNSON’S  EARLY  has  four  requirements: 

Is  as  early  as  “  Michel’s  Early.”  Is  as  large  as  ‘‘Lady 
Thompson.”  Is  as  firm  as  “  Hoffman.”  Is  as  prolific 
as  “  Crescent.”  Isn’t  it  the  berry  you  want  ? 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


77 tees 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Climbers, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Pasonies.  Largest  and  choicest  col¬ 
lections  in  America.  Best  Novelties.  Descriptive  Illnstrated  Catalogue /re*. 
ELIWANGER  &  BARRY,  ®°n”t  Hop*  Nnr««rle.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  Fifty-ninth  Y*sr. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THK 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


^  H||  A  PVI  ^  money  maker,  better  than  Elberta,  grand 

IV  I  vl  F\  111  ■  shipper,  ripens  with  Early  Rivers.  Every  fruit 
y  grower  should  have  it.  Immense  stock  of  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Quince.  Enormous  supply  of  Small  Fruits.  Headquarters 

1  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs. 

44  Greenhouses  filled  with  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  Geraniums,  etc. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  446  Painesville,  O. 


FRUlTSj 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  is  well, 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  is  i 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the 
buyer.  Save  one-halt  on  anything  you  need  in  the 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  you  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  esti¬ 
mates,  or  any  information  you  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


ORCHARD  IMPROVEMENT 


— Our  new  book  of  64  pages  (Free)  contains 
interesting  information  on  improve¬ 
ment  and  care  of  the  orchard  from 

_ _ L  _ _ _  the  leading  horticulturists  of  America. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  George  T.  Powell,  and  others,  also  approved  new  ideas.  Tells  about  our  specialty, 
••business  trees” — the  BEST  trees.  Illustrates  our  superior  system  of  packing;  we  guarantee  safe 
arrival  anywhere  by  freight.  If  you  want  the  truth  about  varieties,  the  BEST  varieties,  it  will  assist 
you.  Special  terms  to  club  raisers.  No  better  trees  anywhere;  110  cheaper  trees  at  any  price. 

The  Business  Farmer.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


From  the  GROWER. 


Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds, 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Raised  on  our  own  Farm.  Prices  the  lowest  possible.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue  now — this  very  hour.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  you  ought  to  see 
it  before  buying  any  seeds.  Jos.  Harris  Co.,  Moreton  Farm,  via  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Our  ’99  Catalogue 

No  fancy  plate  pictures  or  overdrawn  descrip¬ 
tions,  but  our  honest  experience  with  all  plants 
and  trees.  Our  prices  are  right  for  A1  stock, 
and  no  “  extras”  for  packing. 

We  have  everything  any  fruit  grower  can  need. 

T.  J.  DWYER  Si  SON,  Box  — ,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES^ 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 


1899 
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Grape  Tests  in  Wisconsin. 

(CONTINUED.) 

than  the  Delaware,  and  almost  as  pure 
in  flavor  as  the  vinifera.  It  has  one 
fault,  however,  that  practically  con¬ 
demns  it  for  this  climate  ;  it  is  not  hardy 
enough  in  hud.  The  slightest  indication 
of  frost  injures  many  of  the  buds,  and 
either  from  this  cause  or  some  other,  the 
fruit  ripens  unevenly.  Fruit  may  be 
found,  during  the  ripening  season,  in  all 
stages  of  ripeness,  and  even  as  late  as 
October  1,  bunches  may  be  found  per¬ 
fectly  green. 

Colerain. — This  white  grape,  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  Concord,  ranks  midway  between 
Green  Mountain  and  Niagara  in  season, 
size,  and  quality.  It  is  much  better  in 
quality  than  the  latter,  but  lacks  the 
pure  flavor  of  Green  Mountain,  being 
decidedly  foxy ;  not  as  prolific  as  Nia¬ 
gara,  but  seems  to  be  more  hardy. 

Early  Ohio. — This  resembles  Concord 
in  many  respects,  in  size  of  bunches  and 
berries  and  quality  ;  it  is,  hosvever,  fully 
three  weeks  earlier  than  Concord,  and  a 
week  to  10  days  earlier  than  Moore's 
Early.  It  is  not  an  attractive  grape  in 
quality  or  appearance,  but  for  the  North, 
is  valuable  on  account  of  its  earliness. 
Grape  growers  here  must  have  a  grape 
that  will  ripen  before  the  rush  of  Con¬ 
cords  from  the  East  and  South  floods  the 
market.  Moore’s  Early  is  now  exten¬ 
sively  grown  for  an  early  variety,  but 
although  early  and  handsome,  it  is  not 
prolific  enough  to  be  valuable. 

Green  Mountain. — The  earliest  white 
grape  grown  here,  and  remarkably  pure 
in  flavor  ;  bunches  medium  in  size,  com¬ 
monly  shouldered ;  berries  small,  but 
larger  than  Delaware ;  flesh  tender, 
juicy,  sweet  and  almost  entirely  free 
from  any  harsh  flavor.  The  berries  are 
not  borne  compactly,  neither  do  they 
adhere  well  to  the  peduncles.  For  these 
reasons,  it  will  not  be  valuable  for  long 
shipment.  It  ripens  with  Early  Ohio. 

Moyer. — This  variety  has  but  little  to 
recommend  it  aside  from  its  earliness. 
It  ripened  last  year  with  Early  Ohio  and 
Green  Mountain ;  bunches  small ;  ber¬ 
ries  small  with  tough  skin  ;  flesh  tender, 
and  with  a  strong  foxy  flavor.  The  vines 
lack  vigor,  and  are  not  prolific. 

Potter’s  Seedling. — A  trifle  earlier 
than  Concord ;  bunches  large,  shoul¬ 
dered  ;  berries  as  large  as  Moore’s  Early, 
with  thick,  tough  skin;  flesh  firm,  tough. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  prolific  variety. 

Worden. — So  well  known  now  that  no 
description  or  mention  is  needed  except 
to  predict  that  it  will,  in  time,  displace 
its  parent,  Concord,  for  home  use  and 
local  market. 

Many  other  varieties  fruited,  and  no 
doubt,  possess  much  merit ;  but  these 
are  the  ones  that  remain  most  distinct 
in  memory.  After  all,  it  is  but  one 
opinion.  My  friend  in  Minnesota,  no 
doubt,  saw  entirely  different  things  when 
looking  at  similar  varieties  in  his  vine¬ 
yard.  If  his  opinions  differ  from  mine, 
I  can  only  say  that  he  did  not  see  the 
grapes  that  I  saw,  neither  was  his  taste 
the  same  as  mine.  Frederic  cranefield. 

Wisconsin  Ex.  Station. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Better  Egg  ltecords.— Our  hens  took  quite  a 
start  after  December  10,  and  finished  the  month 
with  a  record  of  362  eggs.  Last  year,  we  had  over 
twice  as  many  fowls,  yet  they  laid  only  71  eggs. 
We  have  more  pullets  this  year,  and  we  think 
the  feeding  is  better.  We  began  to  feed  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  meal  in  the  mash  about  December 
15.  This  seems  to  have  suited  the  hens  very 
well.  In  1897,  we  fed  nothing  but  soft  mash, 
keeping  a  well-balanced  ration  before  the  hens 
all  the  time.  It  did  not  work  well.  The 
older  hens  ate  too  much  and  got  fat  and  dumpy. 
Some  died  from  this  cause.  Now  we  are 
feeding  mash  in  the  morning,  and  cracked  corn 
noon  and  night,  with  plenty  of  green  cabbage. 
Eggs  are  selling  “  eight  for  a  quarter  ”  in  our 
local  market,  and  nine  eggs  a  day  will  pay  the 
grain  bill  for  the  entire  flock.  The  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  doing  the  best  laying  thus  far.  The 
Minorcas  in  the  house  with  the  Leghorns  eat 
more  food,  and  seem  happier  through  the  cold 
spells,  but  have  not  shelled  out  quite  so  many 
eggs. 

“Following  Instructions.”— A  neighbor  has 
a  nice  flock  of  hens— a  cross  between  White 


Plymouth  Rock  and  White  Leghorn.  This  man 
takes  a  well-known  poultry  paper,  and  used  to 
swear  by  it.  He  read  in  it  some  advice  about 
feeding  salt— some  one  said  he  fed  four  spoonfuls 
of  salt  in  the  morning  mash.  This  man  put  in 
four  spoonfuls  with  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
egg  yield.  Then  he  put  in  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
and  finally  nine.  The  result  was  that  he  “  took 
out  a  bushel  of  dead  hens  /”  He  swears  at  the  paper 
now.  No  use  talking,  the  newspaper  man  has 
much  to  answer  for — both  his  own  sins  and  the 
sins  of  those  who  carry  his  teachings  out  to 
ridiculous  extremes. 

Pig  Pork  — During  the  holidays,  pork  is  usually 
low  in  our  part  of  the  country.  Farmers  take 
this  time  for  slaughtering.  It  takes  several  hogs 
to  pay  taxes,  and  many  are  crowded  upon  the 
local  market  about  tax-paying  time.  Local 
butchers  can  buy  dressed  pork  for  five  cents.  We 
were  offered  6J4  cents  for  our  largest  shotes.  We 
found  that,  by  selling  to  private  customers  half 
a  carcass  at  a  time,  we  could  get  7  and  7 Vs-  The 
shotes  are  not  fat,  and  will  dress  about  75  pounds 
each.  This  pig  pork  is  very  popular.  It  gives  a 
small  joint  and  a  small  chop,  and  there  is  not  too 
much  fat  about  it.  As  we  raise  them,  these  little 
pigs  are  profitable.  They  were  fed  on  rape  and 
farm  refuse  until  cold  weather,  and  then  we 
began  to  cook  up  cabbage,  small  potatoes  and 
turnips,  thickening  the  mess  with  wheat  bran, 
and  fed  it  warm.  We  have  not  used  any  corn 
except  the  nubbins  of  sweet  corn  which  were 
left  as  too  small  at  picking  time.  Pork  made  in 
this  way  is  very  cheap,  because  it  represents 
produce  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  We 
are  satisfied  that  a  Spring  pig  of  good  parentage 
pushed  through  the  Summer  on  rape,  clover  and 
sorghum,  and  fed  a  little  bran  and  corn,  is  a 
mighty  good  farm  boarder. 

Holiday  Presents. — The  Hope  Farm  folks  fail 
to  see  why  New  Year’s  is  better  than  any  other 
day  for  making  promises.  The  best  way  to  spell 
promise  is  to  take  the  first  and  last  letters  and 
put  these  letters  in  between,  “erformanc.”  Santa 
Claus  managed  to  get  around  to  Hope  Farm,  but 
his  bag  was  nearly  empty  when  he  got  there.  He 
left  several  suggestive  presents  for  the  children. 
The  Graft  has  picked  up  one  or  two  tricks  that 
must  be  pruned  out  of  him.  He  found  in  his 
stocking  a  bunch  of  stout  switches  to  remind  him 
of  the  pruning  process.  The  largest  Scion  is 
likely  to  go  at  his  food  after  the  manner  of  Billy 
Berkshire.  Santa  Claus  brought  him  a  big 
wooden  paddle  with  a  suggestive  note  written  on 
it.  The  Bud  cries  too  easily,  and  in  her  stocking 
was  a  sheet  which  her  mother  was  to  hang  up  in 
the  corner.  Whenever  the  Bud  plays  “bawl”, 
she  has  to  go  and  wipe  her  eyes  on  the  sheet. 
These  suggestions  have  been  very  useful  to  our 
little  folks.  There  are  plenty  of  grown-up  people 
that  might  profit  from  them. 

Scarlet  Fever.— On  December  13,  we  were 
startled  to  find  that  the  youngest  Scion  had  the 
scarlet  fever!  No  one  can  tell  just  where  it 
came  from,  but  I  can  tell  you  it  was  dishearten¬ 
ing  with  Christmas  near  at  hand,  and  four  little 
folks  in  the  house.  The  house  was  quarantined 
aVonce.  We  put  the  sick  child  with  a  nurse  into 
one  of  the  up-stairs  rooms,  kept  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  down  stairs,  and  got  ready  for  the  fray.  I 
say  “  we  ”,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  little  to  do 
with  it.  I  was  away  from  home  when  the  case 
broke  out,  and  as  I  would  not  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  going  and  coming  from  the  house,  I 
stayed  away  except  for  two  short  visits.  We 
took  every  precaution  we  could  think  of,  but  in 
spite  of  all,  just  as  we  thought  the  end  was  in 
sight,  on  December  31,  down  came  the  larger 
Scion  with  the  fever.  It  was  a  sad  ending  for  the 
old  year.  The  Hope  Farm  folks  will  be  shut  in 
for  weeks  yet.  -I  don’t  care  to  say  much  about 
treatment  and  precaution  for  holding  the  dis¬ 
ease  till  the  siege  is  over.  Then,  I  think,  our  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  “  shut-in  ”  family  will  be  inter¬ 
esting. 

A  Smart  Girl. — A  younger  sister  of  the  Cut¬ 
ting,  now  about  15  years  old,  is  a  miss  who 
usually  hits.  She  doesn’t  take  to  housework  or 
picking  beans  or  berries,  but  is  a  great  hand  to 
sell  things.  She  sold  tea  and  coffee  enough  to 
buy  a  bicycle  and  a  watch.  She  buys  seeds,  and 
raises  plants  for  sale,  and  even  sells  wild  soil  out 
of  the  woods.  This  came  from  selling  wild  flow¬ 
ers  and  ferns.  Ladies  in  Paterson  bought  ferns 
and  potted  them  in  common  soil.  The  ferns  did 
not  thrive,  and  this  girl  brought  them  soil  from 
the  woods— low  places  where  the  ferns  grew. 
This  led  to  quite  a  trade  in  such  wild  soil  at  15 
cents  per  half  peck.  This  is  about  the  most 
singular  trade  I  have  heard  of  yet.  It  shows 
what  a  young  girl  can  do  with  almost  unknown 
possibilities  if  she  will  only  try  to  hunt  for  op¬ 
portunities.  It  shows,  too,  that  Nature  knows 
what  plants  need,  and  that  about  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  imitate  rather  than  to  try  to  improve 
her  methods.  H-  w-  C. 


Lost  flesh  lately? 

Does  your  brain  tire? 

Losing  control  over  your 
nerves  ? 

Are  your  muscles  becom¬ 
ing  exhausted? 

You  certainly  know  the 
remedy.  It  is  nothing  new; 
just  the  same  remedy  that 
has  been  curing  these  cases 
of  thinness  and  paleness  for 
twenty-five  years.  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  The  cod-liver 
oil  in  it  is  the  food  that 
makes  the  flesh,  and  the  hy- 
pophosphites  give  tone  to 
the  nerves. 

$oc.  and  $i.oo,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE.  Chemists,  New  York. 


THE  FARQUH  AR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION.  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highttt  Award  at  the  World ’»  Columbian  ExpotlUon. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mila,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment.  of  Beat  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


“CHARTER”  Gasoline  Engine 


CHARTER  GAB  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  St 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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Make  Yourself  Glad 


By  buying  the  Frost  Fence.  Made  from 
coiled  spring  wire,  heavy  hard  spring  stays, 
firmly  united  at  crossings  by  the  Frost 
Wedge  Lock.  It  will  protect  your  property 
while  you  sleep.  Adopted  by  the  leading  rail¬ 
road  companies.  Write  for  our  Illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


MICA 


AXLE 

CREASE 

The  best  slippery 


stuff  for  saving 

wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horseflesh  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Get  come. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 

GREASE. 


BEST  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  I JW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


ALPHONSO  AND  DON  CARLOS 

seem  to  bo  bad  friends.  We’ve  heard  there’s  a 
dispute  over  lino  fences.  That  always  makes 
rows.  Fix  the  Hue,  we’ll  fix  the  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


No.  7 
Hard 
Steel 


A  Good  Fence, 

n  strong  fence,  a  cheap  fence, 
an  every  purpose  fence  and  one 
which  you  can  build  yourself  is 

The  Ghandlee  Fence. 

|Tlie  secret  is  in  the  lock  which 
(fastens  the  stays  in  such  an 
easy  and  simple  way  that  they 
must  stay.  Make*  the  most  rigid, 
Strongest,  and  most  durable  lence 
that  can  be  made  of  wire.  No  expensive 
machinery  required  to  build  it.  You  make  it  any 
height  and  with  any  number  of  stays  you  wish. 

UIF  A  II T  APCUTC  Responsible  and  reliable 
WE  wflll  I  AllEll  I  oi  men  only.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  terms,  etc. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  il  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ADAM, 

THE  FENCE  MAN. 

IfakM  Wov.n  Wlr. 

Fane,  that  “Stand. 

Up.”  Cannot  Sag 
OatUalKlMtaloiia.  It. 
toll*  oil  about  The  Best 
Farm  Fane®  Made.  | _ _ 

W t  J.  ADAM,  Jol 


$8 1°  $15  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fence  of 

Called  Hard  Steel 
Hirlig  Wlr% 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

SSO  buy.  wire  for  ISO  i 
rod  fence.  Ige.U 
WantedOatakgu  Free. 
OASTKa 

Wire  Fence Haeh.Ce. 
BoxfS  Mt.8terlln(,4A 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
t3-»  and  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

S 16  to  24  Gents  per  Rod. 

•2  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
•S  patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
CJ  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


PROTECTION 

of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  the 

P  6c  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING  | 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  lighter 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  health  for 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  Winter. 

No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Acid  and 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases. 
Send  for  samples  and  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York. 


“DLANET  JR.”  CHAPTERS.— II. 

HOW  THEY  GROW  ONIONS 
__  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

nrr _  One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  our  new  1899  Catalogue  is  a  long  proces¬ 

sion  of  men  sowing  onion  seed  with  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Hill-dropping  Seeder,  one  of  the  greatest  labor-savers 
in  the  whole  list.  It  shows  how  live  Yankee  onion  growers  are  making  money  with  the  “  1  lanet  Jr.  tools. 

This  catalogue  will  interest  vour  whole  family.  It  not  only  describes  the  Seeders,  Wheel-hoes,  and  combined  hand  tools,  the  I  orse- 
hoesTthe  Pivot-wheel  Cultivators  the  wonderful  Beet  Cultivator  that  works  four  rows  at 

also  SIXTEEN  FULL  Pages  of  fine  photographic  views— interesting  field-scenes  in  France,  California,  New  Zealand,  Manitoba,  etc.,  snow 
ing  the  different  crops  and  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  Planet  Jr.  tools  at  work.  ^  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 


Watch  for  Chapter  III,  which  tells  of  the  prize 
farming  operations  of  a  pair  of  Manitoba  girls. 


J> 

Write  us  for  a  copy;  it’s  sent  free. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  postal  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1899. 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  $4, 
and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 
one  year  free,  or  send  one  new  subscription  for 
a  neighbor  with  SI,  and  ask  for  your  choice  of 
these  books : 


New  Potato  Culture . $0.40 

Business  Hen . 40 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

American  Grape  Training . 75 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book . 50 


We  send  any  one  of  them,  post  paid,  as  a  reward  for 
sending  us  one  new  subscription. 

Word  comes  from  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  that  the  “  Cream¬ 
ery  Shark  ”  is  at  work  near  that  place.  A  number  of 
farmers  have  been  induced  to  sign  a  contract  for  put¬ 
ting  up  a  §4,800  creamery,  although  a  reputable  firm 
has  agreed  to  duplicate  it  for  §1,000  less.  It  is  the 
old,  old  story,  which  we  have  often  exposed.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  these  farmers  is  to  stop  right  off,  and  refuse  to 
select  a  site  for  the  creamery,  or  to  put  up  a  dollar  of 
their  money.  These  “Creamery  Shark’1  people  usually 
have  plenty  of  bluff  and  bluster,  but  they  will  fight 
shy  of  a  lawsuit. 

Mr.  Benninger’s  claims  for  the  Holstein  cow,  on 
page  30,  remind  one  of  the  old  saw,  “  While  you’re 
gittin’,  git  a  plenty.”  We  fancy  that  some  of  the 
breeders  and  lovers  of  the  gentle  Jersey,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  other  breeds,  will  have  some  fun  with  some  of 
Mr.  Benninger’s  statements.  Still,  we  like  to  see  a 
man  stand  up  for  his  favorites,  no  matter  if  he  does 
claim  the  earth.  With  a  breed  which  is  best  for 
beef,  best  for  quality  and  quantity  of  butter,  there 
seems  little  else  to  desire.  One  thing  he  omits,  and 
that  is  to  mention  the  quality  of  the  milk.  What 
about  that  ?  Was  that  omission  an  inadvertence  ? 

The  discussion  on  licenses  for  selling  agricultural 
products  brings  out  one  fact,  and  that  is  that  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  what  they  want,  or 
what  is  best  for  them.  In  fact,  they  radically  oppose 
each  other.  Those  favoring  licenses  seem  to  have  the 
idea  that  licensing  all  sellers  will  put  an  end  to  all  the 
low  prices  from  which  they  are  suffering.  We  think 
that  they  have  no  ground  for  such  an  assumption. 
Until  the  license  system  is  carried  to  the  point  of 
shutting  out  all  competition,  sellers  will  cut  prices. 
To  say  that,  because  a  man  has  a  license,  he  will  not 
sell  at  lower  prices,  is  unwarranted.  Suppose  this 
point  were  reached,  would  the  consumers  stand  it  ? 
We  doubt  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred,  on  many  occasions,  to  the 
“  profitable-work-at-home  ”  swindlers.  Their  method 
of  procedure  is,  in  all  cases,  similar.  They  advertise 
for  men  and  women  to  engage  in  well-paid  home 
work,  usually  some  form  of  painting,  writing,  or 
fancy  work,  announcing  that  from  §5  to  §20  a  week 
may  be  earned  easily,  and  that  no  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary.  An  application  for  further  information  always 
elicits  a  request  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  is  merely 
required  as  security  for  materials  furnished,  and 
which  will  be  refunded  later.  Of  course,  the  money 
is  not  refunded,  and  the  unfortunate  worker  always 
finds  that  his  efforts  are  not  up  to  the  required  stand¬ 
ard.  A  man  doing  business  in  New  York  under  the 
title  of  the  “  Brazilian  Art  Manufacturing  Company  ” 
was  recently  arrested  on  complaint  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  with 
intent  to  defraud.  He  had  been  advertising  profitable 
home  work,  and  receiving  remittances  from  thousands 
of  men  and  women  all  over  the  country,  until  a  victim 
in  St.  Louis  made  a  complaint.  The  Post  Office 
authorities  are  determined  to  break  up  this  system  of 
swindling,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  meanest  and 
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most  contemptible  fraud  in  existence,  since  it  thrives 
on  the  simplicity  of  the  needy.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact, 
too,  that  any  one  answering  one  of  these  “home-work” 
advertisements  is  immediately  put  on  the  mailing  list 
of  all  the  cheap  frauds  diffused  in  this  way.  One 
circular  is  followed  by  a  dozen  others,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  plating  machines  to  “green  goods”,  many 
of  them  bemg  of  a  class  a  self-respecting  person  would 
not  permit  in  his  house.  Avoid  the  “  profitable- work- 
at-home  ”  swindler  under  all  circumstances. 


Mr.  Lapham,  on  page  18,  makes  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  of  the  cost  of  beet  vs.  cane  sugar.  In  saying 
that  in  Hawaii  alone  is  cane  sugar  profitable,  he  seems 
to  sustain  the  position  taken  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  viz., 
that  under  American  patronage,  cane-sugar  making 
on  the  Spanish  islands  will  be  fostered  and  increased. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hawaii 
will  be  favored  any  more  than  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
No  one  believes  that  the  limit  of  production  has  been 
reached  in  Cuba.  Few  can  doubt  that  American 
capital  and  enterprise  will  be  satisfied  to  play  with 
the  business.  Where  will  American  capital  be  most 
likely  to  go — to  the  cane  factory  in  Cuba,  or  the  beet 
factory  in  New  York  ?  Needless  to  say  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  prefer  the  latter. 


The  recent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  forcing 
of  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  give  a  good  insight  into  a 
comparatively  new  industry  which  must  be  of  great 
value  to  farmers  and  gardeners  near  large  towns.  It 
is  a  branch  of  the  business  in  which  there  is  likely  to 
be  less  competition  than  in  the  regular  routine  of  gar¬ 
den  work.  It  is  a  striking  thing  that,  in  no  other 
business,  are  such  methods,  which  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  business  secrets,  given  to  the  public  so 
freely.  They  would  be  jealously  guarded,  and  used 
for  the  financial  benefit  of  their  proprietors,  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Of  course,  the  experiment  stations 
are  bound  to  give  to  the  public  the  results  of  their 
discoveries  and  investigations,  but  no  similar  obliga¬ 
tion  rests  upon  the  ordinary  farmer  or  gardener.  It 
is  another  striking  fact  that  no  other  paper  gives  to 
its  readers  so  much  in  the  way  of  new  methods  and 
developments  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  Any  wideawake 
reader  has  an  immense  advantage,  and  in  many  cases, 
almost  a  monopoly  of  his  markets  by  adopting  some 
of  these  new  methods  so  fully  given  from  time  to 
time.  Hundreds  have  done  it  in  the  past,  and  there 
are  yet  unnumbered  opportunities  for  further  develop¬ 
ments  in  that  direction.  The  information  thus  given 
has  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 


It  is  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt  now.  His  first 
message  is  what  we  might  expect  from  the  man.  He 
does  not  “  slop  over,  ’  he  does  not  make  any  promises, 
and  his  suggestions  are  practical  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  a  flood  of  new  laws,  he 
wants  the  present  ones  enforced,  and  he  shows  how 
this  may  be  done.  He  wants  to  cut  off  a  lot  of  useless 
officials,  and  reduce  expenses  and  consequently  taxa¬ 
tion.  He  takes  position  fearlessly  against  the  poli¬ 
ticians  on  the  question  of  civil  service.  As  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  this  is  what  the  Governor  says  : 

The  work  done  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  adulteration,  shows  that  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  farm  and  dairy  products  has  greatly  increased 
the  volume  and  size  of  plants  and  the  aggregate  value  of  produc¬ 
tions.  The  beneficent  result  to  the  farmer  of  these  laws  is  shown 
by  the  largely  increased  production  of  milk,  and  particularly  of 
cheese,  during  the  last  year,  an  increase  which  is  certainly  in 
part  due  to  wise  legislation,  although,  of  course,  the  chief  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  industry,  energy  and  shrewd  foresight  of  the 
farmers  themselves. 

Upward  of  of  25  per  cent  of  our  population  till  the  soil  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  and  they  form  the  foundation  and  mainstay 
of  the  commonwealth.  They  pay  a  large  percentage  of  the 
taxes  in  proportion  to  their  means.  Few  of  their  number  are 
found  in  penal  or  charitable  institutions.  They  are  intelligent, 
hard-working  and  deeply  patriotic.  They  do  not  look  for  aid 
from  the  State  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  vocations.  Indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  would  approve  any  special  legislation 
in  their  favor;  all  they  ask  is  protection  against  improper  com¬ 
petition  and  improper  legislation.  It  is  within  the  province  of 
the  Legislature  to  see  that  the  cost  of  transportation  of  farm 
and  garden  products  is  not  exeessive;  that  vitiated  compounds 
and  adulterations  be  not  permitted;  that  those  public  servants 
especially  charged  with  caring  for  the  health  of  the  State  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  necessary  appliances  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  among  cattle,  or  among  fruit,  vegetables  and  cereals,  and 
to  inquire  as  to  noxious  insects,  which  so  often  overrun  and 
destroy  the  results  of  the  husbandman’s  labor.  It  is  especially 
in  their  behalf  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  taxa¬ 
tion  and  to  secure  the  utmost  economy  in  administration. 

We  assume,  from  this,  that  Gov.  Roosevelt  under¬ 
stands  the  situation  in  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  that  department  will  have  to  do 
with  most  of  the  things  mentioned  by  the  Governor, 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  work  of 
the  department  is  enlarged  and,  if  possible,  improved. 
The  present  cost  of  carrying  farm  and  garden  prod¬ 
ucts  is  excessive  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  average  selling  price.  Speaker  Nixon,  of 


the  Assembly,  said,  on  opening  the  session,  among 
other  things  : 

Our  agricultural  interests  in  this  State  do  not  present  the  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  which  the  honest  toil  and  industry  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  richly  merit.  It  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  should  be  our  pleas¬ 
ure  to  do  all  that  may  be  done  by  legislation  to  improve  those 
conditions. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  the  farmers  may  safely 
expect  that  Gov.  Roosevelt  will,  before  long,  make 
definite  suggestion  to  the  legislature,  which  will  be 
carried  out  by  that  body.  Now,  if  New  York  State 
farmers  had  a  thoroughly  representative  organization 
to  state  their  needs  forcibly  and  plainly,  they  would 
get  what  they  want ! 

Gen.  Miles  declares  that  the  beef  furnished  to  the 
army  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  was  responsible  for 
much  of  the  sickness  among  the  soldiers,  the  canned 
meat  being  inferior  in  quality,  and  unpalatable,  while 
the  refrigerated  beef  was  slimy,  stringy,  watery,  and 
apparently  preserved  with  chemicals,  which  caused 
“an  odor  like  that  of  an  embalmed  dead  body.” 
These  assertions  are  most  unfortunate,  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint.  We  have  no  information  on  the 
subject  other  than  that  given  out  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  and  cannot  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual 
quality  of  the  meat  supplied  ;  but  looking  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  beef  producer's  standpoint,  the  agitation 
will  work  enormous  damage  to  our  export  trade.  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  seeking  pretexts  for  the  barring  out 
of  American  meats  for  several  years,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Gen.  Miles  and  others  will  furnish  that 
country  with  stronger  arguments  than  ever  for  pro¬ 
hibitive  laws.  Canned  beef  has  been  furnished  in 
enormous  quantities  to  the  armies  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  this  trade  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  when  our  meat  is  so  strongly  condemned  in 
the  country  that  produces  it.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  working  strenuously  for  the 
promotion  of  the  export  trade  in  American  meat,  but 
the  present  agitation,  which  will  be  closely  watched 
abroad,  is  bound  to  result  in  far-reaching  injury, 
which  will  nullify  much  hard  work. 


BREVITIES. 

’Fore  the  soil  begins  to  bake, 

Cultivate! 

Stir  it  up  for  culture’s  sake, 

Cultivate! 

Tillage  hinders  ’vaporation, 

Tillage  works  weed  ’radication, 

Tillage  helps  food  ’laboration, 

Cultivate! 

If  it  rains  and  lays  the  dust, 

Cultivate ! 

If  it  pours  and  forms  a  crust, 

Cultivate ! 

Save  the  moisture  hygroscopic, 

Help  the  microbes  microscopic, 

Talk  to  neighbors  on  this  topic, 

Cultivate! 

If  your  head  begins  to  swell, 

Cultivate ! 

Harrow,  crush  it,  pound  it  well, 

Cultivate! 

Cultivate  a  humble  heart, 

Give  “  Big  I  ”  a  meaner  part, 

Let  the  germ  of  culture  start, 

Cultivate!  m.  a.  k. 

Bad  habits  may  lead  to  wrong  rites. 

“  Losing  your  grippe  ” !  A  happy  condition. 

How  lockiaw  would  cure  the  ills  of  some  citizens! 

Don’t  find  fault  with  the  teacher  before  his  pupils. 

Most  cast  iron  rules  may  be  broken  with  impunity. 

The  drunkard  is  likely  to  become  “  sot  ”  in  his  ways. 

The  cow  pea  is  a  good  dairy  annual  for  the  fruit  grower. 

Put  more  bright  local  men  on  the  institute  programmes. 

No  man  ever  made  a  “  brick  ”  of  himself  by  thrashing  over  old 
straw. 

You  can’t  spell  disease  with  c-l-e-a-n,  but  you  may  cast  a  spell 
over  it. 

“No  clover  hay!”  How  that  does  complicate  the  feeding 
problem. 

Some  people  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  progress  every  time 
they  speak. 

New  York  farmers  need  it!  What?  The  business  of  supply¬ 
ing  our  own  sugar. 

On  page  20,  Prof.  Phelps  tells  us  more  about  feeding  two  rations 
to  dairy  cows.  This  system  is  coming. 

The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  agree  that  the  Henry 
strawberry  is  practically  the  same  as  Marshall. 

Every  man’s  mind  should  have  an  “  open  door ’’—not  a  back 
door,  however,  to  let  principle  sneak  out  when  convenient. 

We  like  to  put  carbolic  acid  in  the  whitewash  used  in  the  hen¬ 
house.  That’s  the  sort  of  whitewash  to  be  used  by  investigating 
committees! 

California  farmers  want  a  fertilizer  law.  Rhode  Island  farm¬ 
ers  find  the  fertilizer  law  so  helpful  that  they  demand  a  food  law 
on  much  the  same  basis. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  in  New  Jersey,  we  picked  strawberries— 
in  glass  jars— right  off  the  shelves  of  the  pantry.  Why  go  to 
Florida  to  pick  fruit  every  day  in  the  year  ? 

There  are  said  to  be  8,000,000  Filipinos  who  average  over  25 
cigarettes  a  day !  Some  of  our  “  Imjierialists”  ought  to  go  and 
tell  the  tobacco  growers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  that  this  great 
trade  will  belong  to  them  some  day. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 


A  Trade  Name. — One  of  the  peculiar  characters 
of  the  New  York  markets  has  just  died.  She  belonged 
to  the  class  of  marketwomen  described  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  last  year,  except  that  she  made  a  specialty  of  one 
article.  For  many  years,  she  has  made  a  specialty  of 
horseradish,  and  thus  acquired  the  only  name  by 
which  she  was  known  around  the  markets — Horse- 
Radish  Louise.  These  women  are  a  hardy  lot,  and 
their  appearance  would  indicate  that  they  can  endure 
almost  anything  ;  but  this  one  contracted  a  cold  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  blizzard,  and  this  resulted  in  her  final 
undoing.  There  are  many  such  characters  about  the 
markets,  and  their  absence  would  be  felt  by  a  large 
number  of  customers.  Some  of  them  are  old  land¬ 
marks. 

X  X  X 


Grapes  from  Abroad. — “  Look  here,  and  I  will 
give  you  some  points,”  said  a  handler  of  hothouse 
grapes  as  he  was  about  to  open  a  box  of  imported 
ones  which  had  just  come  in.  The  box  was  of  very 
thin  wood,  nearly  two  feet  long,  about  a  foot  wide, 
and  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  When  the  cover  was  re¬ 
moved,  the  top  was  found  to  be  covered  with  stiff 
brown  paper  on  which  the  weight  of  the  contents  was 
marked.  Each  cluster  of  grapes  was  inclosed  in  a 
paper  sack,  and  these  were  well  surrounded  by  a 
heavy  covering  of  rice  hulls.  The  box  was  completely 
filled  with  this  packing  so  that  there  was  no  shaking 
around.  Some  of  the  clusters  came  out  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  while  others  were  too  soft,  apparently  either 
overripe  or  had  been  bruised  in  some  way.  Those  in 
good  condition  sell  for  about  $1  per  pound,  the  others 
from  50  to  75  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  con¬ 
dition. 

X  X  t 


Selling  Cats  as  Babbits. — A  short  time  since, 
the  newspapers  contained  accounts  of  the  arrest  of  an 
Italian  in  a  western  city,  for  selling  cats  as  rabbits. 
They  were  skinned,  the  heads,  feet  and  tails  removed, 
and  the  uninitiated,  perhaps,  could  not  tell  them  from 
the  genuine  article.  But  some  one,  more  familiar 
with  rabbits,  had  his  attention  attracted,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  enterprising  Italian  was  arrested 
and  heavily  fined.  I  was  speaking  of  this  to  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  in  this  City,  who  handles  large 
quantities  of  game,  and  he  assured  me  that  a  great 
many  cats  had  been  sold  here,  not  as  rabbits,  but 
under  their  own  names.  The  purchasers  were  the 
proprietors  of  some  of  the  French  restaurants.  The 
kind  wanted  were  large,  fat,  Tom  cats,  and  he  said 
that  they  paid  30  cents  apiece  for  these.  He  had  sold 
numbers  of  them,  to  these  people.  This  may  be  a 
good  way  to  dispose  of  the  cats,  but  we  prefer  to  have 
genuine  rabbits. 

X  X  X 

Eggs  from  Virginia. — In  one  commission  house, 
I  saw  a  bushel  basket  full  of  very  fine  white  eggs,  of 
remarkably  good  size  for  this  time  of  year.  Out  of 
curiosity,  we  weighed  a  dozen  of  the  average-sized 
ones,  and  found  they  weighed  just  1 %  pound.  These 
came  from  Virginia,  and  eggs  from  that  part  of  the 
country  have  been  improving.  In  the  past,  a  larger 
part  of  the  eggs  from  the  South  have  been  small,  but 
latterly,  southern  farmers  seem  to  be  paying  more 
attention  to  their  poultry,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
eggs  are  improving.  This  lot  of  which  I  speak,  were 
as  fine  eggs  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  clean,  white, 
and  were  selling  at  prices  nearly  equal  to  the  best 
northern.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  note  this  im¬ 
provement,  for  the  southern  poultryman  has  a  great 
opportunity  in  producing  and  shipping  strictly  fresh, 
first-class  eggs  to  the  northern  cities  at  the  time  of 
year  when  many  of  the  northern  hens  are  on  strike. 
Considerable  quantities  have  been  coming  recently 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  from  other 
parts. 

X  X  X 

Apples  from  Oregon. — A  good  many  Oregon 
apples  have  come  to  this  market  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  short  crop  of  the 
East,  and  consequently  high  prices.  These  apples 
are  packed  in  boxes  holding  about  a  bushel.  One  lot 
that  I  examined  contained  four  layers  of  apples,  laid 
in  regular  order,  like  so  many  eggs  in  a  crate,  each 
layer  containing  eight  rows  one  way  and  four  the 
other,  or  32  apples,  making  128  apples  in  the  case. 
They  came  in  refrigerator  cars  as  much  for  protection 
against  cold,  as  for  any  other  reason.  They  sell  all 
the  way  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  case.  The  variety,  so  far 


as  I  have  seen,  is  the  Ben  Davis.  The  dealer  handling 
the  lot  I  examined,  said  that  the  quality  was  no 
better  than  that  of  the  same  variety  in  the  East,  but 
the  apples  were,  if  anything,  a  trifle  larger  and 
smoother,  and  certainly  made  a  very  fine  appearance. 
In  a  year  of  a  full  crop  in  the  East,  there  would  be 
a  small  chance  for  these  apples  in  this  market.  They 
would  sell,  but  the  cost  of  transportation  for  such  a 
long  distance,  would  render  the  business  unprofitable. 

XXX 

Wrong  Kind  of  Peppers. — “Why  won’t  people 
learn  to  do  as  they  are  told  ?  ”  was  the  plaint  of  one 
commission  merchant.  The  comment  was  called  forth 
by  several  packages  of  small  Florida  peppers  which 
had  been  lying  around  the  store  for  a  number  of  days. 
The  curious  part  of  it  was  that  the  shipper  of  these 
peppers  had  been  shipping  the  same  kind  for  several 
years,  and  had  been  repeatedly  told  every  year  that 
this  variety  is  not  wanted  in  this  market.  Had  they 
been  the  big,  Bull  Nose  kind,  they  would  have  sold 
quickly  at  good  prices,  as  there  has  been  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them.  Still,  the  man  persists  in  growing  a 
variety  that  is  not  wanted,  in  spite  of  all  protests. 
The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  many  other 
products.  Instead  of  trying  to  supply  the  demand 
that  exists,  people  persist  in  sending  products  that 
the  market  does  not  want  and  will  not  buy  except  at 
a  low  price.  It  is  a  curious  attribute  of  human  nature 
that  leads  people  to  do  these  things,  but  they  do  it 
every  year  and  every  week  in  the  year.  How  in  the 
world  are  we  to  educate  such  people  to  the  fact  that 
they  must  furnish  what  the  market  demands,  if  they 
are  to  profit  by  it  ?  f.  h.  v. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  TELEPHONE 

A  FARMERS’  ORGANIZATION  IN  OHIO. 

What  It  Means  to  a  Lonely  Farm  Home. 

Wiring  the  Country.  —  Throughout  Geauga 
County,  in  every  one  of  the  16  townships,  the  tele¬ 
phone  wires  are  strung.  It  is  essentially  a  rural 
telephone  system,  as  there  are  no  cities  in  the  county, 
and  only  two  or  three  villages  of  any  size.  The 
county,  perhaps  the  most  rural  of  any  in  Ohio,  is  said 
to  be  the  best  equipped  with  telephone  lines  of  any 
in  the  State.  It  is  now  possible  for  every  citizen  to 
communicate  by  telephone,  either  directly  or  by  mes¬ 
senger  service,  with  every  other  citizen  of  the  county, 
and  by  connecting  service  with  other  lines,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  points  in  surrounding  counties. 

The  Bainbriclge  Telephone  Company. — One  of 
the  leading  companies  is  the  Bainbridge  Telephone 
Company.  It  was  organized  by  a  company  of  farmers, 
eight  in  number,  nearly  all  of  whom  reside  in  the 
township  of  Bainbridge.  They  formed  a  regular 
stock  company,  each  one  taking  a  certain  number  of 
shares,  and  they  went  about  the  erection  of  poles  and 
stringing  of  wires  with  the  positive  assurance  of  only  a 
few  patrons  except  themselves.  But  they  have  not  been 
disappointed,  as  one  farmer  after  another  along  their 
lines  is  asking  to  have  a  telephone  put  into  his  house, 
and  many  that  are  not  along  the  lines  are  asking  to  have 
them  extended  so  as  to  take  them  in.  Those  who  take 
phones  are  pretty  sure  to  keep  them,  and  only  an  in¬ 
stance  or  two  has  yet  occurred  where  phones  have 
been  removed,  and  that  was  where  a  patron  was 
about  to  move  away,  or,  in  one  instance,  where  one 
man  refused  to  comply  with  the  business  rules  of  the 
company. 

The  Way  to  Do  It. — This  Company  began  in  the 
right  way  about  the  whole  plant.  They  did  not  make 
the  mistake  of  some  other  local  companies,  and  put 
up  a  cheap  line.  They  purchased  the  best  cedar  poles, 
painted  cross-arms,  bought  double-galvanized  wire, 
and  as  good  telephones  as  could  be  had,  and  used  the 
metallic  circuit.  This  gave  good  service  from  the 
start,  and  did  not  get  the  patrons  out  of  conceit  with 
them,  through  the  line  constantly  being  out  of  order. 
Their  plant  is  now  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  large 
cities.  It  stood  the  terrible  strain  of  the  great  snow¬ 
storm  of  December  4  and  5  last,  only  one  wire  being 
broken. 

The  Cost. — The  cost  of  erecting  one  mile  of  this 
system  is  approximately  as  follows  : 


Twenty-five  poles .  $25.00 

Twenty-five  four-pin  cross  arms .  2.50 

100  pins,  100  insulators  and  four  bolts .  4.00 

One  mile  double-galvanized  wire .  5.00 

Digging  holes  and  erecting  poles .  10  00 

Drawing  and  scattering  poles .  2.50 

Stringing  one  wire .  2.50 


Total . $51.50 


But  nearly  all  the  labor  of  erecting  this  line  has  been 
done  by  the  stockholders  themselves.  The  president 
helped  dig  holes,  the  manager  did  the  stringing  and 
stretching  the  wires,  and  all  hands  turned  in  and 
erected  the  poles,  and  did  nearly  all  the  other  work. 
The  poles  are  the  main  things  to  look  out  for ;  these 
are  stocky,  White  cedar,  25  feet  in  length.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Company,  who  is  an  intelligent  young 
farmer,  is  becoming  quite  an  electrical  expert,  and 


puts  in  telephones,  makes  proper  connections,  re¬ 
plenishes  batteries,  and  repairs  them  when  out  of 
order.  The  switch- board  is  located  at  the  intersection 
of  their  lines  at  one  of  the  stockholder’s  houses,  and 
requires  as  much  attention  as  a  sick  baby,  but  the 
attendants  receive  pay  for  their  labor. 

The  Kent. — The  patrons  are  charged  $12  per  year, 
payable  in  advance,  or  $1.25  per  month,  also  in  ad¬ 
vance,  for  the  use  of  their  telephones.  The  Company 
takes  entire  charge  of  keeping  things  in  repair,  and 
gives  all  its  patrons  free  use  of  one  other  country 
line  almost  as  extensive,  and  the  Chagrin  Falls  Com¬ 
pany’s  lines.  Chagrin  Falls  is  the  busy  little  city 
where  nearly  all  the  farmers  for  many  miles  around 
go  to  transact  business. 

Numerous  Benefits. — The  volume  of  business 
that  one  can  do  and  stay  at  home,  will  astonish  any 
farmer  who  tries  it  a  month;  and  the  total  for  a  year 
is  enormous.  The  telephone  is  speedily  passing  from 
an  article  of  luxury  to  a  thing  of  necessity.  Nothing 
of  importance  occurs  but  one  knows  it  immediately. 
I  often  received  the  important  war  news  while  at 
work  in  the  field,  and  in  a  few  minutes’  time  from 
Washington,  although  three  miles  from  the  post  office; 
I  also  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  latest  evening 
edition  of  Cleveland  papers,  just  before  retiring, 
although  the  reader  was  three  miles  away.  The 
movements  of  the  erratic  steam-thrasher  are  followed 
unerringly  whenever  it  comes  into  the  neighborhood, 
and  maybe  that  isn’t  an  important  thing  to  your  wife. 
The  United  States  weather  forecast  can  be  obtained 
at  any  hour,  and  enables  one  to  prepare  for  weather 
conditions  to-morrow.  The  doctor  can  be  summoned 
or  consulted  at  any  time,  though  the  way  be  long,  or 
the  night  be  dark  or  stormy.  The  condition  of  sick 
friends  may  be  learned  at  any  time.  The  prospect  of 
visitors  is  known,  and  one’s  wife  rejoices  that  she  can 
go  about  the  preparation  for  their  reception  before 
they  arrive.  No  end  of  agreeable  chats  with  friends, 
all  come  within  one’s  own  house,  though  situated  far 
in  the  country  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  city  life. 

The  Women  Folks  get  more  real  comfort  and 
solid  enjoyment  out  of  the  telephone  than  any  one 
else.  To  them,  it  comes  as  a  boon  worth  many  times 
its  annual  cost.  They  take  right  hold  and  enjoy  it. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  ceaseless  round  of  domestic  duties 
is  much  more  tiring  and  monotonous  than  out-door 
work,  and  to  women  it  comes  as  a  relief  to  this 
monotony  that  is  inspiring.  It  is  an  antidote  to  the 
weariness  of  household  drudgery.  The  family  news 
items,  the  recipes,  the  remedies,  the  congratulations, 
etc.,  that  go  over  the  line  are  simply  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Here  is  a  sample :  Anna  and  Ellen  are 
sisters  who  reside  five  miles  apart.  Ellen  has  a  birth¬ 
day,  and  Anna  (the  younger)  wishes  to  congratulate 
her.  It  is  a  dark,  rainy  day  in  Autumn.  Anna  rings 
her  up  and  says,  “  Hello  !  Sister,  do  you  know  what 
day  it  is  ?  ” 

“  No  !  ”  comes  back  the  answer  ;  “  it  is  so  dark  that 
I  can’t  see.” 

“  What,  can’t  you  see  a  milestone  when  you  pass  it?” 

“  Well,  that’s  pretty  good  ;  but  when  you  get  as  old 
as  I  am,  you  will  be  willing  to  let  a  few  milestones 
pass  without  seeing  them.” 

And  so  they  chat  and  visit,  and  when  they  hang  up 
the  receivers,  it  is  to  go  about  the  household  duties 
with  lighter  step  and  more  cheerful  hearts.  I  have 
spoken  somewhat  freely  of  the  benefits  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  on  farm  life ;  I  know  of  no  disadvantages  of 
importance.  Of  course,  in  the  country,  where  the  line 
must  be  extended  long  distances  to  secure  patrons, 
there  is  not  the  privacy  about  it  that  there  is  in  cities 
where  every  patron  has  a  private  wire.  But  in  the 
country,  several  telephones,  usually  not  more  than 
five  or  six,  are  connected  with  one  wire  and  then  each 
hears  the  other’s  rings.  But  few,  however,  regard 
this  with  disfavor.  a.  r.  Phillips. 

Ohio. 


To  Club-Raisers. 

We  wish  to  thank  our  good  friends  who  have  been 
sending  clubs  of  subscriptions  during  the  last  month. 
Never  before  did  we  receive  so  many  clubs  during  an 
equal  length  of  time.  They  came,  in  the  main,  from 
friends  who  are  not  working  for  the  prizes,  but  who, 
on  account  of  a  friendly  interest,  look  after  the  clubs 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  This  saves  the 
other  members  of  the  club  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
sending  their  own  renewals,  and  at  the  same  time, 
gets  the  renewals  in  promptly,  so  that  there  is  no 
lapse,  and  no  one  misses  a  number  of  the  paper,  as 
they  would,  if  the  subscription  were  allowed  to  lapse. 

Once  more,  however,  we  wish  to  remind  the  regular 
club-raisers  that  the  $2  daily  prize  goes  out  every 
day,  and  the  large  cash  prizes  will  be  due  February  1. 
The  time  is  getting  short,  and  the  clubs  are  small. 
Our  advice  is  to  hustle  now  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 
There  is  money  in  it  for  you.  Ask  for  samples  and 
supplies.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Woman  and 

The  Home. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Bust  at  her  work  all  day, 

Never  asks  a  cent  of  pay, 

Thinks  It  ought  to  be  that  way. 
Thank  the  Lord  for  Susan  ! 


Singin’  when  she  wants  to  sing, 
Like  the  robins  in  the  Spring, 
Scoldin’  some  like  everything. 
Thank  the  Lord  for  Susan  ! 

Always  ready,  day  or  night, 
Always  willin’ — she’s  a  sight, 
When  it  comes  to  doin’  right. 
Thank  the  Lord  for  Susan ! 


which  demands  certain  breakfast  foods 
and  other  “  hygienic  ”  dishes,  the  direct 
result  of  fear’s  education. 

But  cannot  the  healthfulness  or  un- 
healthfulness  of  food  articles  he  accur¬ 
ately  stated  ?  Not,'  possibly,  excepting 
in  the  most  general  way.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  every  individual  is  a  law  unto  him¬ 
self  ;  because,  literally,  “what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.” 
Personal  idiosyncrasy  counts  for  more 
than  all  the  dietary  arguments  in  the 
world,  and  we  all  of  us  prove  the  truth 
of  the  statement  every  day  we  live.  For 
instance,  stewed  tomatoes  are  consid¬ 
ered  indigestible — certainly  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  dyspeptics — yet  the  writer  knows 
of  one  person  cured  of  long-standing 


dyspepsia  by  a  cooked-tomato  diet.  Fried 
onions  ought  in  reason  to  be  tabooed  by 
those  having  delicate  stomachs,  yet  it  is 
supposable  that  there  might  be  cases 
where  they  would  supply  a  certain  need¬ 
ed  stimulant  or  tonicity  by  reason  of 
some  personal  idiosyncrasy.  Bananas 
have  generally  been  considered  difficult 
of  digestion  (we  have,  perhaps,  experi¬ 
enced  as  much),  and  we  are  aghast  in 
reading  that  they  are  now  being  success¬ 
fully  used  as  a  typhoid-fever  diet  be¬ 
cause  their  digestion  is  completed  in  the 
stomach.  There  is  not  an  article  of  food 
of  which  it  can  be  said  “  it  will  agree 
with  every  one,”  or  one  which  will  not 
be  grateful  to  some  stomachs  to  which  it 
has  been  supposedly  impossible. 


There  are  foods  which,  judiciously  pre¬ 
pared  and  used,  will,  in  most  cases  of 
weak  digestion,  lead  one  from  an  invalid 
to  a  normal  diet ;  but  that  subject  re¬ 
quires  separate  consideration. 

It  is  not  wise  to  disregard  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  regarding  any  food  arti¬ 
cle,  but  one  should  not  be  bound  by 
such  opinions.  In  investigating  and 
determining  such  matters  for  oneself, 
“thought  habit”  regarding  the  article 
should  always  be  discounted ;  for  what¬ 
ever  may  be  claimed  or  disclaimed  re¬ 
garding  mental  dominance  over  physical 
conditions,  every  one  knows  that  the 
stomach  at  least  reflects  the  emotions, 
and  that  all  the  senses  connect  with  its 
functions. 


Me  an’  seven  childern’s  what 
She  looks  after,  well  or  not, 

And  Bhe’s  “  mother  ”  to  the  lot. 

Thank  the  Lord  for  Susan ! 

Goes  to  church  on  Sundays,  too, 

’Long  with  all  she’s  got  to  do. 

It's  her  that’s  goin’  to  pull  me  through. 

Thank  the  Lord  for  Susan ! 

In  her  hair  Is  streaks  of  gray, 

And  the  crows’  feet’s  come  to  stay, 

But  I  like  her  best  that  way. 

Thank  the  Lord  for  Susan! 

Made  of  consecrated  clay, 

She  gits  better  every  day. 

Thank  the  Lord  for  Susan! 

—  W.  J.  Lamyton  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

An  English  advocate  of  vegetarian 
ideas  says  that  the  only  way  for  meat- 
eaters  to  prevent  disease  is  thoroughly 
to  sterilize  the  meat  by  heat,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  poisons.  After  this  dictum, 
the  intelligent  housewife  will  continue 
to  broil  her  steaks  and  chops  with  the 
additional  knowledge  that  she  is  steril¬ 
izing  them  scientifically.  But  does  that 
distinguished  vegetarian  labor  under  the 
impression  that  flesh-eaters  devour  their 
unsterilized  meat  raw  ? 

* 

Among  pensions  recently  bestowed  is 
one  of  $12  a  month  to  Aunt  Lucy  Nick- 
ols,  a  colored  woman  who  served  in  the 
Twenty- third  Indiana  Volunteers  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  She  was  a  slave, 
who,  with  her  husband  and  child,  es¬ 
caped  from  her  master,  and  joined  the 
regiment  in  Tennessee.  The  husband 
was  killed,  so  the  woman  shouldered  his 
musket,  and  marched  in  his  stead.  The 
woman  is  now  70  years  old,  but  strong 
and  healthy,  and  she  has  retained  so 
much  of  her  Amazonian  spirit  that  she 
was  desirous  of  enlisting  for  active  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  recent  Spanish  war. 


HYGIENE  IN  DIET. 

In  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  for 
January,  Ella  Morris  Kretschmar  com¬ 
ments  on  the  number  of  people  who  are 
now  living  upon  an  artificial  or  restrict¬ 
ed  diet.  There  are  scores  of  magazines 
devoted  to  dietetic  and  hygienic  subjects 
solely  ;  culinary  magazines,  one  and  all, 
devote  part  of  their  space  to  what  one 
may  not  eat,  with  elaborate  disquisitions 
as  to  the  “why,”  contradicting  each 
other  with  delightful  frankness  and  em¬ 
phasis;  newspapers  rush  in  with  odds 
and  ends  or  whole  columns  of  dietetic 
wisdom  to  rescue  humanity’s  stomach  ; 
clubs  discuss  the  important  topic  ;  moth¬ 
ers’  societies  revel  in  it ;  all  the  world 
talks  it  over,  and  ponders  it  individually 
in  private.  To  what  end  ?  That  physi¬ 
cians  now  have  a  new  disease  to  deal 
with,  a  fin  de  siecle  disease — “  food  fear.” 
Do  you  discredit  it?  Go  into  a  high- 
grade  grocer’s  and  ask  to  be  shown  some 
varieties  of  “  health  foods.”  If  you 
have  never  had  the  experience  before, 
your  amazement  would  be  worth  wit¬ 
nessing.  Do  you  suppose  a  full  cata¬ 
logue  of  “health ”  articles  could  be  list¬ 
ed  on  this  page  ?  There  are  sanitariums 
where  patients  are  fed  upon  “pre-digest- 
ed”  articles — cereals,  nuts,  milk,  etc., 
being  the  products  so  prepared ;  and 
these  foods  find  a  market  all  over  the 
country.  The  pity  of  it  1  There  has 
come  to  be  a  certain  piety  of  appetite 


HAROLD  FREDERIC 


Harold  Frederics  Last  Story 

THE  MARKET-PLACE 

This  story  has  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of 
a  daring  speculator,  and,  incidentally,  with 
the  corruption  existing  among  the  titled 

directors  of  English  Companies. 

It  will  also  interest  women, 
telling,  as  it  does,  of  a  well- 
bred  society  woman,  married  for 
money  to  the  man  of  large  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  and  of  an  ambitious 
business  man  who  marries  the 
titled  woman  for  business  rea¬ 
sons— that  is,  for  a  social  posi¬ 
tion,  etc.— and,  after  the  experiences  usual  in 
such  cases,  these  two  worldly  people  realize 
the  emptiness  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  really 
fall  in  love  with  each  other— a  beautiful 
love  story  in  the  end— not  on  usual  lines. 
Began  December  1 7  in 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVEN  I  N  G  POST 

Founded  A?  D[  1728  by  Benjamin  Franklin 

We  will  send  you  all  of  this  story  that  has  appeared 
in  the  Post  columns  up  to  January  1  on  receipt  of  a 
Postal  Card.  You  can  then  order  regularly  from  your 
Newsman,  or  subscribe  with  the  first  number  in  January. 

5  Cents  the  Copy 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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Shopping  Talks. 


TEN  DOLLARS  IN  LINEN. 

WHAT  THE  HOUSEWIFE  MAY  BUY  WITHIN 
A  $10  LIMIT. 

B ako ain  Sales. — The  first  two  months 
of  the  year  make  an  excellent  season  to 
replenish  the  stock  of  house-linen,  mus¬ 
lin  underwear,  and  white  goods  gener¬ 
ally.  All  the  large  city  stores  are  now 
making  special  inducements  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  following  the  holidays  usu¬ 
ally  give  more  leisure  for  sewing  than 
later  in  the  season.  One  may  work  on 
white  goods  during  dull  days  and  long 
evenings,  without  feeling  the  lack  of 
brighter  light  so  much  as  when  working 
on  dark  fabrics.  There  may  be  leisure 
then  to  hem  the  tublecloths  and  nap¬ 
kins  by  hand,  which  often  seems  a  waste 
of  time  to  busy  women,  though  the 
effect,  whether  of  plain  overhand  hem¬ 
ming  or  the  open  stitch,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  machine  work.  If  the  family 
finances  can  be  managed  to  permit  it,  a 
small  expenditure,  every  year,  at  the 
bargain  season,  will  keep  the  stocks  of 
house-linen  and  underwear  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  without  ever  reaching  that  dis¬ 
couraging  condition  when,  as  the  house¬ 
keeper  dolefully  observes,  everything  is 
gone  at  once. 

Ordering  by  Mail. — Shopping  may  be 
done  by  mail  to  such  advantage  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  avail  oneself  of  all 
the  opportunities  of  city  shopping,  with¬ 
out  its  attendant  disadvantages.  There 
are  some  disadvantages,  too,  especially  in 
the  holiday  time.  One  of  the  funniest — 
and  most  exasperating — things  we  have 
seen,  during  the  busiest  time  just  before 
Christmas,  was  a  large  man  plunging 
through  the  crowds  with  a  large  rocking- 
horse  under  his  arm.  He  poked  the 
wooden  animal  into  people’s  ribs,  dented 
interested  shoppers  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  acted  generally  as  though  he 
and  his  rocking-horse  owned  the  entire 
store.  Another  product  of  the  holiday 
season  was  a  man  who  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  busy  sidewalk  in  the  shopping 
district,  a  few  evenings  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  He  had  a  Christmas  tree  in  his 
arms,  a  holly  wreath  around  his  neck, 
and  various  other  decorations  were  dis¬ 
posed  about  his  person.  He  sat  there, 
uttering  incoherent  remarks  about 
Christmas, until  an  unsympathetic  police¬ 
man  induced  him  to  move  on,  leaving 
the  spectators  to  wonder  whether  he 
was  a  victim  of  the  cup  that  cheers  (and 
also  inebriates)  or  whether  he  was  some 
unfortunate  who  was  trying  to  recollect 
his  wife’s  shopping  list. 

Four  Dollars  in  Table  Linen. — Sup¬ 
pose  the  housewife  has,  among  the  holi¬ 
day  gifts,  $10  to  be  used  in  replenishing 
her  linen  closet.  Table  linen  would  be 
the  most  costly  item  ;  one  might  easily 
spend  the  entire  amount  upon  one  table¬ 
cloth,  with  a  dozen  napkins  to  match. 
However,  we  aim  to  expend  the  $10  upon 
table  linen,  towels,  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  of  fair,  everyday  quality,  so  we 
will  set  aside  $3  for  towels,  the  same  for 
bedding,  and  $4  for  table  linen.  The 
prices  quoted  are  those  current  all  the 
year  ’round  ;  during  the  sales,  one  may 
increase  either  quantity  or  quality. 

Bleached  or  Unbleached  ?  —  This 
question  each  housekeeper  must  settle 
to  her  own  satisfaction.  Many  think  that 
they  get  better  value  in  the  cream  linens, 
which  are,  properly,  half-bleached  ;  they 
are  not  nearly  so  deep  in  color  as  the 
old-fashioned  unbleached  damasks.  The 
cream  soon  bleaches  out  to  pure  white, 
even  with  ordinary  washing.  Estimat¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  table  cloths  at  2)4 
yards,  one  could  buy,  within  the  limit, 
one  of  Turkey  red  damask  at  30  cents, 
56  inches  wide,  and  one  of  fine  white 
damask,  62  inches  wide,  at  50  cents  ;  a 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adn. 


dozen  red-bordered  doilies  to  go  with 
the  red  cloth  at  75  cents,  and  a  dozen  % 
napkins  of  white  damask  for  $1.25,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $4.  The  %  size  of  napkin, 
though  very  commonly  used,  is  not  as 
large  as  might  be,  and  a  great  many 
prefer  %  size,  which  may  cost  all  the 
way  from  $1  to  $12  a  dozen.  There  is 
one  bargain  in  table  linens  which  we  do 
not  recommend  a  careful  purchaser  to 
indulge  in,  and  that  is  a  fringed  lunch 
set  in  fancy  colors.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  delicate  colors  usually  fade  in 
washing,  the  fringe  soon  gives  a  ragged 
look  to  the  table  cover. 

Three  Dollars  in  Towels. — Towels, 
like  table  linen,  will  soon  mount  to  a 
high  figure,  if  one  tries  to  purchase  the 
fancy  grades.  The  best  everyday  towel 
is  huckaback,  and  in  this  material, 
towels  20  x  40  inches  may  be  bought  for 
$2.25  a  dozen.  We  would  spend  the 
towel  money  on  a  dozen  of  these,  and 
add  three  large  Turkish  bath  towels  at 
25  cents  each.  Of  course,  one  may  buy 
a  fair  grade  of  huckaback  cheaper  than 
the  price  given,  but  the  towels  would  be 
smaller  ;  17  x  34  inches  10  cents  each, 
18x36  inches  12)4  cents,  and  19x37 
inches  15  cents.  But  a  small  towel  is 
painfully  inadequate  when  it  comes  to 
drying  oneself.  Damask  towels  are  hand¬ 
some,  but  the  cheaper  grades  are  so  slip¬ 
pery  and  non-absorbent  that  one  might 
as  well  try  to  dry  on  a  starched  apron. 
They  usually  cost  from  about  25  cents 
apiece  up  ;  there  are  nice  qualities,  not 
extra  fine,  at  $4  a  dozen.  But  for  ordin¬ 
ary  uses,  the  huckaback  are  certainly 
preferable. 

If  roller  and  dish  towels  are  to  be 
reckoned  for,  one  may  begin  with  cotton 
crash  at  3%  cents  and  linen  crash  at  five 
cents  a  yard,  and  go  up  to  24-inch  hucka¬ 
back  at  35  cents.  Good  18-inch  toweling 
may  be  bought  for  8,  10,  12)4  and  15 
cents  a  yard.  Many  women  select  cotton 
crash  under  the  impression  that  it  is  an 
economy,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  absorb¬ 
ent  as  the  linen,  and  is  an  exasperation 
in  drying  dishes.  Dishwashing  is  never 
very  attractive,  but  to  wash  dishes  in 
insufficient  hot  water,  and  then  dry 
them  upon  cotton  crash,  would  accentu¬ 
ate  the  disagreeable  side  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  tenfold. 

Three  Dollars  in  Bed  Linen. — Bed 
linen  is  not  quite  accurate,  however,  for 
most  of  us  are  satisfied  with  cotton  ma¬ 
terials.  Linen  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
are  much  cheaper  than  they  were,  and 
their  use  is  increasing  in  consequence ; 
but  our  $3  would  hardly  buy  one  pair  of 
linen  sheets.  Sheets  and  pillow  cases 
readymade  may  be  purchased  very 
reasonably,  and  thus  save  the  busy 


Outdoor  Work 
that  is 
Profitable 

An  agency  for 

THE  LADIES’ 
HOME  JOURNAL 
offers  opportunities  for 
money-makingnot  pos¬ 
sible  in  working  for  a 
less  widely  known  pub¬ 
lication,  and  without 
the  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ences  sometimes  en¬ 
countered  in  pushing 
that  which  has  no  de¬ 
mand  or  is  unknown. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$9.50  BUYS  AS  VICTORS 

Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work*  Reliable  and  Pineh 
Flniahed ;  Guaranteed  for  10  Year*.  Write  for  82  Page  Cat#* 
iogue.  Attachments  Free.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  Addi l-«m 

Dtpt.  629, VICTOR  RFG.  CO. ,  295-297  Fifth  Avo.,  Cfclenfc* 


housekeeper  extra  work.  Unbleached 
pillow  cases,  42x  36  inches,  or  45x36, 
may  be  bought  for  10  cents  each ;  un¬ 
bleached  sheets,  2)4  x  2)4  yards,  40  cents 
each,  while  a  larger  size,  2)4  x2)4  yards, 
cost  45  to  50  cents  each. 

If  bleached  sheeting  is  desired,  one 
could  buy,  within  the  limit  allowed,  two 
pairs  of  excellent  sheets,  2)4  x  2%  yards, 
at  50  cents  each,  and  expend  $1  in  four 
pairs  of  readymade  pillow  cases,  45  x  36 
inches,  at  12)4  cents  each.  Hemstitched 
sheets,  2)4  x  2)4  yards,  would  cost  55  or 
65  cents  each,  and  pillow  cases  to  match, 
45x36  inches,  12)4  cents.  The  ready¬ 
made  sheets  are  all  2)4  yards  long,  but 
vary  in  width  from  1%  to  2)4  yards.  The 
pillow  cases  vary  in  dimensions  from 
42  x  36  inches  to  50  x  38)4  inches.  Bolster 
cases  vary  in  price  from  20  to  35  cents. 
Buying  sheeting  by  the  yard,  we  find 
10-4  width  ranges  from  18  to  22  cents  a 
yard,  so  that  practically  nothing  is 
saved  by  buying  the  material,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  up  at  home.  We  think  the  effort 
and  time  expended  in  making  up  sheets 
and  pillow  cases,  would  be  far  better  ex¬ 
pended  in  making  shirt  waists  and  other 
Summer  clothing,  the  material  of  which 
costs  but  little,  compared  with  the  price 
of  the  made-up  garment.  Work  of  this 
class  may  well  begin  next  month. 


It  is  said  that  some  of  our  soldiers  in 
Cuba  tried  to  improvise  Christmas  trees 
by  fastening  decorations  to  the  thorns  of 
great  cactus  bushes.  We  can’t  imagine 
any  more  pathetic  substitute  for  a  real, 
fragrant  spruce  or  hemlock  Christmas 
tree  than  a  gaunt  and  ungainly  cactus, 
with  its  armament  of  prickly  spines. 


Giw  a  Clwugbt  j 


to  the  need  and  the 
quality  as  well. 


T$  J\  Simple  Toed 

and  is  easily  and  perfectly 
digestible.  Is  made  of 
the  WHOLE  WHEAT  de¬ 
luded  of  the 
irritating  husk 
particles, and  is 
Rich  in  Gluten. 


♦ 

♦ 


If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  it,  send  us  his 
i  name  and  your order— 

*  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

♦  Made  only  by  the 

X  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  L0CKP0RT,  N.  Y. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOB  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel, 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6,  50c.;  12for$l.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


DAIRY  C  A  R  M  t0  rent’ good  locatlon-  Milk  sold 

Unin  I  I  Mil  III  to  the  consumer  direct.  Particu¬ 
lars  address  M.,  Box  2600,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

one  of  the  finest  hotels,  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
desirable  Summer  resorts  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
containing  300  rooms,  all  furnished  ready  to  open  at 
the  beginning  of  season,  the  same  is  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  for  good  farm  property.  Address  A.  S.  C., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 


Many  heads  and  many  hands  combine  to 
produco  that  marvel  of  scientific  construc¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  skill— tho 


Full  Ruby  Jeweled 
Elgin  Watch. 

Each  one  has  a  lifetime  of  accurate  service 
— a  third  of  a  century’s  test  has  gained  for 
it  the  title  of 

“World’s  Standard’’  Timepiece, 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  lias  the  word  “Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 


Will  Carleton’s 

MAGAZINE , 

“Every  Where” 

You  have  all  heard  of 
Winn  Carleton,  the  fa¬ 
mous  poet  and  editor, author 
of  “Farm  Ballads,”  “City 
Legends,”  etc.  His  Maga¬ 
zine.  “Every  Where,” 
contains  his  latest  poems, 
sketches  and  stories;  best 
of  additional  literature. 


50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  4  Months  for  10  Cents, 
if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EVERY  WHERE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


B.*B. 

ladies’  stylish,  service¬ 
able  mackintoshes,  $3.00 

— plain  navy  or  brown,  or  neat  brown 
and  black  check  cloth  —  plaid  lined — 
with  double-breasted  full  size,  plaid 
lined  cape,  finished  with  velvet  collar. 

No  woman’s  wardrobe  is  complete 
without  a  mackintosh  —  this  is  such 
splendid  money’s  worth  as  will  make 
the  investment  of  financial  importance. 
Best  we’ve  ever  sold  for  the  money. 

All  lengths,  54  to  62  inches  —  when 
ordering  state  length  wanted. 

Extra-good  mackintoshes  for  misses, 
$2.50.  _ 

Reduced  prices  to  empty  the  Silk  and 
Dress  Goods  shelves — choice  goods  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  heard  of. 
Get  samples  of  Dress  Goods  at  15c.,  25c  , 
35c.,  50c.,  and  silks  35c.,  50c.,  65c. — and 
let  goods  and  prices  prove — a  third,  a 
half  and  even  more  off  regular  small- 
profit  prices. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


u^^^imrnufcu  Miilltn 

WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
or  laetory  yarns, equal  to  hand  knit- 
ting.  Cheap,  Praetieul,  Simple. 
Illustrated  instruction  teaches 
you  all  about  it.  Only  machine 

utSlr  \'1th  RIBBING  ATTACH- 

M  E  N  T,  Ahead  oi  all  competitors. 
A  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mon- 

ey  for  agents.  Plainand  ribbed  samples  free.  Address, 

J.  E.  CEARHART,  CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


DEWEY’S 


$2.50.  How  to  Cure  Diseases 
without  Medicine;  power 

—  —  -  -  _  _  of  pure  water.  Address 

SANITARY  STILE  CO.,  17  H.  St.  Atlanta.Ga. 


OHIO 
FARMS! 
FOR  SALE ! 


BARGAIN  No.  182  !— 189 
acre  farm  in  Logan  County. 
Lies  on  good  pike;  three 
miles  from  railroad  station, 
one  mile  from  post  office. 
SOIL  Is  a  fertile  sandy  clay 
with  a  gravel  loam  sub¬ 
soil;  one-half  lies  nearly 
level,  one-half  rolling; 
20  acres  open  timber,  well 
set  in  Blue  grass.  IM¬ 
PROVEMENTS:  Two-story  frame  house  of  11  rooms, 
cellar,  barn  30x50  feet;  stock  scales,  granary,  etc.,  all 
In  good  repair.  Abundance  frolt  and  water  on  the 
farm.  Price  only  $5,500,  on  easy  terms. 


WILLIAMS  &  BELL,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

tlT  Many  other  farms,  any  size  you  want.  8end 
for  list. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

BEVIKW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

This  has  been  another  short  week,  no  business 
being  done  until  Tuesday.  The  market  opened 
fairly  steady,  but  soon  grew  weaker  and  de¬ 
clined,  corn  prices  leading  in  the  downward 
movement.  Later  in  the  week,  the  markets  be¬ 
came  firmer  but  very  weak,  and  still  later  were 
lower  and  dull.  Export  business  was  not  very 
brisk,  and  with  reports  of  freer  receipts  in  the 
West,  the  position  was  not  a  strong  one.  Chicago 
reports  cash  quotations  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring 
wheat,  65  to  68c. ;  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  64  to  65c.; 
No.  2  red  wheat,  71 54c.;  No.  2  corn,  36  to  3694c.; 
No.  2  oats,  262£c.;  No.  2  white  oats,  29  to  2994c.; 
No.  3  white  oats,  28  to  28Mc. ;  No.  2  rye,  54  to  5494c. ; 
No.  2  barley,  41  to  51c. 

The  butter  market  has  shown  practically  no 
change  from  one  week  ago.  The  volume  of  trade 
was  only  moderate,  receipts  being  fair  and  de¬ 
mand  just  enough  to  keep  things  well  balanced. 
The  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape.  Receipts  of 
cheese  are  small,  and  the  movement  light.  There 
is  a  little  export  demand. 

The  live  poultry  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape 
for  prime  heavy  fowls  and  chickens.  Turkeys 
are  also  in  good  demand,  but  ducks  and  geese 
are  only  moderately  active.  Supplies  of  dressed 
poultry  have  been  liberal,  but  largely  of  undesir¬ 
able  quality.  For  really  fancy  grades,  the  market 
has  been  firm  and  prices  good.  Turkeys  are  sell¬ 
ing  slowly,  and  the  low  prices  and  large  receipts 
recently  have  been  considerable  of  a  surprise. 
For  choice  fresh  eggs,  there  is  a  good  demand, 
and  receipts  are  light,  but  buyers  are  not  very 
active  as  they  anticipate  an  increase  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  soon,  so  that  they  buy  only  enough  for 
immediate  needs.  Considerable  quantities  of 
fresh  eggs  are  coming  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Vfrginia,  and  these  meet  a  good  demand  at 
fair  prices.  In  Chicago,  fresh  eggs  are  quoted  at 
25  to  26c.;  in  Cincinnati,  22c.;  in  Philadelphia, 
25c.,  and  23  and  24c.  for  northern. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  moderate,  but 
the  demand  is  quite  large,  and  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  firm  at  a  little  advance  for  fancy  grades. 
Very  few  grapes  are  arriving,  but  enough  to 
meet  all  demands.  Receipts  of  cranberries  are 
light,  but  sufficient  to  Bupply  the  market.  There 
is  a  light  supply  of  Florida  oranges,  and  a  good 
call  for  Btrictly  fancy  at  good  prices.  Grape 
fruit  is  dull;  mandariuB  and  tangerines  are  mov¬ 
ing  slowly.  _ 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  January  7,  1899. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  ohoice,  per  bushel. 1  50  @1  52 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  26  @1  45 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  32 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  25 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 125  @  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  20 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  77  @1  80 

lied  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  46  @1  70 

White  Kidney.  1898,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  45  @1  55 

Lima,  California . 2  30  @2  35 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bble.,  per  bushel .  96  @  97 

1898,  bags .  90  @  92 

1897,  Sootch,  bbls . 1  0294@1  06 

1897,  Bootoh,  bags . 1  00  @1  0294 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb.. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seoonds . 

Western,  June  extras . 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts. 
State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest.. 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seoonds . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  firsts . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  finest 

Firsts . 

Seoonds . 

Western  faotory,  June  extras . 

Seoonds  to  firsts . 

Current  make,  finest . 

Seoonds . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 


21 

20 

18 

16 


20  @ 

19  @ 

17  @ 

15  @ 

19  @  20 

18  @  19 
1414®  17 
1814®  19 

16  ®  18 
18  ®  — 
16  @  17 
1714®  18 

16  @  17 

13  ®  16 

17  @  — 

15  ®  16 
1614®  17 

14  ®  1514 

13  ®  1314 

14  ®  1414 

13  ®  1314 

14  ®  1414 
1214®  13>* 
1114®  12 
14  ®  1414 
1214®  1314 


CHEESE— NEW 


State,  f.  c.,  Sep.  &  Oo.,  col’d,  large,  f'oy.  1014®  1014 

Sep.  &  Oo.,  white,  large,  fancy .  1014®  1014 

White  or  col  d.,  Nov.,  large,  choice..  996®  10 

Large,  good  to  prime .  994®  914 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  9 

Sep.  &  Oe„  small,  colored,  fancy .  1094®  11 

Sod.  &Oc.,  small,  white,  fancy .  10^@  11 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  choice .  994®  1014 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  ®  9 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  794  ®  814 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  796®  794 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  614®  7 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  6  @  614 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  614®  6 

Part  Bklms,  oommon  to  fair .  4  @  6 

Full  skims .  3  ®  314 


EGGS. 


Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid. 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  do* . 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best . 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off... 

Fair  to  good . 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime. 

W’n  &  B’n,  defective,  per30-doz  case . 6 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  f’y,  case  count 
Fall  packed,  fair  to  prime,  case  count 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz . 

Limed,  western,  per  doz . 


30  @  31 
29  ®  SU 
27  @  28 
19  @  22 
27  @  — 
2514®  2614 
25  ®  26H, 
00  ®6  90 
22  ®  23 
18  ®  21 
21  ®  22 
19  ®  20 
17  @  18 
17  ®  20 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl.4  00@5  00 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00® 4  50 

8now,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 3  00®4  00 

8py,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50® 4  00 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 1  C0@2  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  per  box . 3  50®4  50 

Russet,  per  box . 3  00®3  50 

Grapefruit,  Florida . 4  0006  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  strap  . 4  00®6  00 

Tangerines,  Fia.,  per  strap . 4  00®  8  00 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  pasket .  10®  15 

Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra  f’ey  vari’s.per  bbl.7  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  50®2  00 


Jersey,  per  bbl  . 

.5  00@  — 

Jersey,  per  crate 

.1  25@1  50 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Nor.  West. 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

15  00 

@  25  00 

12  00 

@ 

20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings.. 

5  00 

@  10  00 

3  00 

@ 

8  00 

Otter . 

,  7  00 

@ 

9  00 

6  00 

@ 

8  00 

Beaver,  large . 

6  00 

@ 

7  00 

5  00 

@ 

6  00 

Medium . 

4  00 

@ 

6  00 

3  00 

@ 

4  00 

Small . 

2  00 

@ 

3  00 

1  50 

@ 

2  50 

Silver  Fox . 

25  00 

@160  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

.  6  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

M 

— 

lied  Fox . 

,  1  60 

@ 

1  80 

1  20 

@ 

1  40 

Gray  Fox . 

60 

@ 

76 

40 

@ 

50 

Wolf,  prairie . 

65 

@ 

75 

50 

@ 

60 

Timber . 

1  50 

@ 

2  00 

1  00 

(«■ 

1  60 

Wolverine . 

4  00 

@ 

5  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

1  50 

@ 

2  60 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

35 

© 

50 

20 

@ 

so 

House  Cat,  black. . . . 

25 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 

25 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

6 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

,  6  00 

@ 

8  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Bale . 

.  2  00 

& 

3  00 

— 

a 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

1  25 

@ 

1  35 

1  10 

@ 

1  20 

Half-striped . 

80 

@ 

90 

65 

@ 

75 

Striped . 

40 

@ 

45 

35 

@ 

40 

White . 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

76 

@ 

90 

69 

@ 

75 

Opossum,  large . 

20 

@ 

22 

18 

@ 

20 

Medium . 

10 

@ 

12 

9 

@ 

11 

Small . 

5 

@ 

6 

4 

@ 

5 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

1  69 

@ 

2  00 

1  00 

@ 

1  50 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

11 

Winter . 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Kits . 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

— 

GAME. 


English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50  ®2  00 


Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz. 2  00  @2  50 


Wlldducks.canvas,6 lbs &overtop’r,p pr2  00  @2  60 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  25  @1  75 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  60  @1  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60  ®  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  ®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  ®  25 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  12  ®  15 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  40  ®  50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1  60 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  25@  60 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  20@  30 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  15 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  60®  60 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  20®  35 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


“Spring"  lambs,  each .  4  00  @6  00 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  ®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  894®  994 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  594®  594 

Medium,  per  lb .  494  ®  614 

Heavy,  per  lb .  394®  494 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  6  ®  8 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  ®  14 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fanoy,  per  lb.  394®  4 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  2*4®  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  314®  394 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  214®  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  394®  4 

SheUed,  No.  2  Virginia .  214®  — 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  . 1  00  @2  00 

Hiukorynuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 2  76  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 1  00  ®2  00 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  5 


POULTRY— DRB8SED-DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy.. .. 
Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms,  fancy. 
Selected  young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb.. 

Fair  to  good . 

Chickens,  ehila.,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Phiia.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb... 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  ohoice . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Geese,  Western,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb . . . 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  &West’n,per  lb 

Southern,  Der  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair . 

Average  southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 

Average  Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  . 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl  . 

Long  island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Curn’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . . 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . . 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 

Cauliflower,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  per  box . 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  94-bbl  basket . 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 

Wax.  per  crate . 


1194®  - 
10*4®  11 
10  @  — 


8 

@ 

» 

16 

@ 

18 

13 

@ 

14 

10 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

12 

8 

@ 

994 

9 

@ 

10 

7 

@ 

8 

9 

® 

996 

7 

@ 

8 

9 

@ 

10 

894® 

9 

8 

® 

894 

7 

w 

794 

8 

to 

9 

7 

@' 

8 

4 

@ 

6 

7 

@ 

8 

4 

@ 

6 

12 

@ 

13 

8 
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9 

7 

@ 

794 

7 

@ 

794 

5 

@ 

— 

8 

@ 

9 

45 

@ 

60 

40 

@ 

— 

1  00 

@1 

25 

75 

@1  00 

15 

@ 

20 

C0@6  00 

76@2  00 

....1 

50®  1  75 

37  @1  62 

25@1  50 

....1 

25@1  50 

....1 

12@1  37 

....1 

50@2  50 

25@2  00 

75 

@1  00 

5 

@ 

15 

75 

@1  00 

1  00 

@2  60 

2  00 

@4  00 

1  00 

@6  09 

2  00 

@5  00 

1  00 

@2  60 

1  50 

@2  50 

1  00 

@3  50 

1  (HI 

@1  50 

1  00 

@3  50 

75 

@1  25 

1  26 

@2  00 

50 

@ 

75 

60 

@ 

60 

1  00 

@1  25 

1  00 

@2  50 

.1  00 

@2  50 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb...  994®  10 

Choice,  per  lb .  9  @  9! 


Prime,  per  lb . 894®  894 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Sun-dried  Southern,  sliced,  1898 .  6  @  7 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  6  @  094 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb .  294®  394 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  10  ®  1096 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb .  4  ®  5 

Huokleberries.  1898.  per  lb .  11  ®  12 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  10  ®  11 


Macbeth  makes  half  the 
lamp-chimneys  ;  and  half  the 
dealers  won’t  sell  ’em,  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  break. 

Get  the  Index — free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  76  @1  00 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  ®  80 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red,  per  bbl.l  50  ®2  25 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00  @5  60 

Yellow,  per  Bbl . 1  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag  . 1  00  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag.... 2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  26  @2  00 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  ®3  50 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average . 13  @16 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12)4®  13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @10 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective . 7  @9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 16  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  24,836  cans  of  milk, 
171  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  505  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  has  been  294  cents  a  quart 
net  to  the  shipper  since  January  1. 


The  coming  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester,  January  25, 
promises  to  be  a  great  event  in  horticultural  cir¬ 
cles.  The  following  papers  are  to  be  read  and 
discussed  during  the  meeting:  The  Decay  and 
the  Preservation  of  Fruits,  Dr.  G.  C.  Caldwell ; 
Insect  Pests  of  1898,  M.  V.  Sliugerland;  Pear  Cul¬ 
ture  for  Profit,  David  K.  Bell;  Horticultural  Re¬ 
search,  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan;  Apple  Canker,  Wen¬ 
dell  Paddock;  Report  of  Committee  on  Nomencla¬ 
ture,  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach;  The  Marketing  or  Profit 
end  of  Fruit  Raising,  Oliver  Troth;  On  Some 
Contrasts  of  European  and  American  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey;  Tillage  and  Productiv¬ 
ity,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts;  Has  the  Union,  known  as 
the  Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Company,  been 
Successful  in  Accomplishing  the  Object  for 
which  it  was  Formed  1  S.  S.  Crissey;  Relation  of 
Transportation  to  the  Fruit  Industry,  W.  N.  Brit¬ 
ton;  Pruning  and  Cultivating  the  Peach,  Pres. 
Roland  Morrill  ;  The  Strawberry  Plant  and 
its  Dinner,  Herbert  W.  Collingwood;  Spraying 
Experiments  in  1898,  Supt.  Wm.  M.  Orr.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  issued  by  the  Society  contains  67  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  discussed  as  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  It  will  pay  any  of  our  readers  to  write 
to  John  Hall,  Rochester,  secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  secure  a  copy  of  this  interesting  programme. 


ONE  EXTREME  ANOTHER 

When  hogs  are  low  in  price,  every¬ 
body  stops  breeding.  That  forces  the 
prices  up  and  then  nobody  has  hogs  to 
sell.  Breed  now  and  by  the  time  your 
hogs  are  ready  to  market  prices  will 
be  up  again  and  hogs  will  pay. 

THE  FAMOUS  0. 1.  C.  SWINE 

breed  the  best,  grow  the  fastest  and 
mature  llie  earliest.  TWO  of  them 
weighed  2806  LBS.  Kendforeir- 
culars  First  order  secures  agency  in 

your  locality.  L.  B.  SILVER  GO. 

135  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  Of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
sollolted.  34  A  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO,, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  8tock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
liefer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotuouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  8treet,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

Fn  UC  Ilf  ITT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  RICVVI  Ilf  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


RAW  FURS.— I  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Q  _  •  _  i  _  _  _  — SO  barrels  Choice  second- 
crop,  grown  from  selected 
stock:  have  grown  them  10  years,  and  they  seem 
better  than  when  we  first  planted  them. 

K.  T.  HOGG,  Hampton,  Va. 


—Man  or  lady  to  travel  and  ap¬ 
point  agents.  Estab.  firm.  @60 
per  month  &  expenses  to  start. 
P.  W.  ZIKGLEll  &  CO.,  246  Locust  street,  Phila. 


Dr.  HAYES, 
Buflalo,  N.Y. 


ASTHMA 


Cured  to 
Stay  Cured 


BAD,  WORSE,  WORST  SPRAIN 

Can,  without  delay  or  trifling,  be 
cured  promptly  by  the 


GOOD,  BETTER,  BEST  St.  Jacobs  Oil. 


DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS  MIDDLEMEN  OR  AGENTS 


Our  Entire  Production  goes  Direct  from  Factory  to  Farm. 

Analysis.  PhosAcid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 


Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal  . 

. .  22  to 

25$ 

4 

to  5  <f> 

...  $ 

$24.00  per  ton 

Four  Fold  Fertiliser . 

.  9  to 

10“ 

2 

to  3  “ 

2 

to 

3“ 

16.00 

it 

Big  Fonanga  “  . 

.  9  to 

10“ 

2J4  to  394“ 

4 

to 

5“ 

20.00 

Potato  Special  “  . . 

.  9  to 

10“ 

394  to4>4“ 

6 

to 

7“ 

23.00 

Grain  King  “  . 

.  9  to 

10“ 

1 

to  2 

4 

to 

5“ 

18.00 

Acidulated  Bone,  Meat  & . 

to 

t< 

Blood  with  Potash  . v 

10“ 

4 

to  5  “ 

8 

9“ 

25.00 

Write  for  sample  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO., 

Herr’s 

Island,  Pittsburg, 

Pa. 

EXCELSIOR! 

STRAWBERRY 


We  offer  this  berry  for  the  season  of  1899  without  any 
doubt  that  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  Immensely 
productive  and  earlier  than  Hoffman.  A  seedling  of 
Wilson  pollenized  by  Hoffman,  plant  and  fruit  both  show¬ 
ing  larger  and  finer  than  Wilson.  There  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Excelsior  from  the  true  stock.  Order 
1  early  to  avoid  disappointment.  Seventy  other  varieties  in 
our  catalogue.  Other  famous  specialties  are  Peach,  Plum 
and  Apple  trees.  Asparagus  roots,  Raspberries. 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


JADOO  FIBRE  AM> 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


1899 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic. — Three  men  who  started  from  Port 
Simpson,  B.  C.,  in  a  little  schooner,  attempting 
to  reach  Skaguay,  were  blown  lout  to  sea,  and 
spent  seven  days  on  a  barren  island  with  no  food 
biit  raw  mussels  and  seaweed.  They  were  badly 
frozen  when  rescued.  .  .  Canada’s  domestic 

postage  rate  is  now  reduced  to  two  cents  per 
OHnce,  this  applying  to  the  United  States.  .  . 

The  Second  Illinois  Regiment,  while  bound  for 
Cuba  on  the  transport  Michigan,  was  guilty  of 
extreme  disorder,  amounting  to  mutiny.  .  . 

Several  miners  recently  arrested  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  reveal  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  secret  society  which  beats  or  tortures 
people  who  fail  to  comply  with  its  orders.  The 
society  is  made  up  exclusively  of  foreigners, 
and  the  safety  of  law-abiding  citizens  demands 
the  breaking  up  of  the  organization.  .  .  Senor 
Don  Matias  Romero,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  died  at  Washington  December  30, 
after  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  .  .  Janu¬ 

ary  1  and  2  were  marked  by  heavy  snow  and  ex¬ 
treme  cold  in  the  East,  the  temperature  falling, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  to  18  degrees  below 
zero,  the  coldest  weather  experienced  here  within 
20  years.  ,  .  It  is  reported  that  the  Chilkat 
Indians  are  terrorizing  the  whites  at  Pyramid 
Harbor,  near  Skaguay,  and  threaten  to  massacre 
them.  .  .  In  October,  speculators  cornered  the 
butter  and  tobacco  market  at  Dawson,  and  since 
then  both  articles  have  been  bringing  from  82  to 
83  a  pound.  .  .  Dr.  Gatling’s  experimental 
8-inch  cast  steel  gun,  for  which  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  840,000,  burst  under  normal  pressure  at 
the  Sandy  Hook  proviug  grounds  January  4.  No 
one  was  injured.  .  .  The  Grand  Jury  of  Hud¬ 

son  County,  N.  J.,  found  indictments  January  5 
against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
as  a  corporation,  and  J.  B.  Bertholf,  its  Jersey 
City  manager,  individually,  for  aiding  and  abet¬ 
ting  green-goods  swindlers  by  knowingly  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  carry  on  their  business  over  the 
Company’s  lineB. 

General  Foreign  News. — Excessive  heat  is 
reported  in  western  Australia,  and  disastrous 
bush  fires  are  feared.  Near  Wagga-Wagga,  a 
temperature  of  120  degrees  is  reported,  and  much 
stock  is  dying  from  the  drought.  .  .  The  Dutch 
steamship  Voorwarts,  bound  from  Cardiff  to 
Genoa,  stranded  on  the  English  coast  January  3; 
11  lives  lost.  A  terrific  storm  has  been  raging  in 
the  North  Sea  and  along  the  English  Channel, 
and  many  wrecks  are  reported,  with  great  loss 
of  life.  The  cattleship  Cambroman,  from  Boston 
to  Liverpool,  had  493  sheep  washed  overboard. 

.  .  The  Anglo-Egyptian  forces  defeated  the 
Dervishes  in  a  decisive  battle  beyond  Omdurman 
January  4. 

Congress.— The  Peace  Treaty  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  January  4,  and  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  after  which  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  adjourned  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Morrill. 

War  Investigation.— A  special  investigation 
is  now  ordered  into  the  condition  of  the  army 
beef.  A  letter  was  made  public  written  by  Chief 
Surgeon  W.  H.  Daly,  September  21,  in  which  Gen. 
Miles’s  statements  concerning  the  beef  were  cor¬ 
roborated.  Gen.  Garretson,  of  Cleveland,  makes 
similar  assertions.  Col.  H.  P.  Osgood,  Commis¬ 
sary  of  Subsistence,  stated  January  5  that  the 
beef  was  excellent,  and  that  no  chemically  pre¬ 
pared  beef  was  served.  He  admitted  that  the 
beef  was  covered  with  green  mold,  and  was  re¬ 
pulsive  in  appearance,  but  asserted  that  it  was 
good  in  quality. 

Philippines.— The  British  schooner  Esmeralda, 
which  arrived  at  Manila,  December  30,  reportB 
that,  after  the  United  States  cruiser  Charleston 
left  the  Island  of  Guam  last  June,  the  Spaniards 
refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  governor 
appointed  by  Capt.  Glass,  and  selected  a  former 
administrator  in  his  place.  .  .  It  is  reported 

that  the  natives  at  Ponape,  Caroline  Islands, 
have  overpowered  and  massacred  the  Spanish 
garrison.  .  .  The  situation  at  Iloilo  was  grave, 
January  1,  Brigadier-General  Miller  sending  back 
to  Manila  for  reinforcements,  his  expedition  in¬ 
cluding  2,000  men.  The  rebels  are  reported  to 
number  over  18,000.  The  British  gunboat  Rattler 
has  left  Manila  for  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  January  1,  to 
protect  British  subjects.  The  First  California 
Volunteers  left  Manila  to  join  Gen.  Otis  January 
3.  Aguinaldo  appears  to  be  organizing  against 
the  Americans.  An  official  report  received  at 
Madrid  January  3  from  Balabac,  the  extreme 
southeastern  island  of  the  Philippine  group, 
states  that  the  natives  have  overthrown  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  seized  the  island,  massacring 
many  Europeans.  A  number  of  European  women 
are  held  captive  by  the  insurgents.  Despite  the 
necessity  for  rushing  troops  to  the  Philippines, 
the  transports  Scandia  and  Ohio  cannot  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  San  Francisco  before  the  middle 
of  January.  .  .  The  President  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  the  Filipinos  January  4,  stating  that 
the  natives  will  receive  a  liberal  government  and 


full  representation.  Admiral  Dewey  has  captured 
a  steamer  carrying  4,000  stands  of  arms  for  the 
insurgents.  The  Government  at  Washington  con¬ 
tinues  reticent  concerning  advices  from  Iloilo, 
and  it  is  felt  that  the  situation  is  grave.  Con¬ 
ditions  were  unchanged  by  the  President’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  January  5,  many  native  families 
were  leaving  Manila  for  the  provinces,  believing 
that  Aguinaldo’s  forces  were  preparing  to  attack 
the  city.  Admiral  Dewey  has  sent  the  gunboats 
Concord  and  Petrel  to  Iloilo,  these  being  the  only 
vessels  in  his  fleet  which  can  enter  the  river  upon 
which  that  city  is  situated. 

Cuba. — An  American  daily  paper,  The  Times  of 
Cuba,  is  now  established  in  Havana.  .  .  The 
island  of  Cuba  was  formally  transferred  to  the 
United  States  January  1.  Many  Cubans  are  still 
in  arms;  they  assert  that  they  expect  the  United 
States  to  pay  them,  and  will  not  disband  until 
this  is  decided.  .  .  An  order  has  been  given 

directing  that  the  customs  receipts  from  Santiago 
be  sent  to  Havana  each  week.  This,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  commercial  classes,  will  be  a  great 
blow,  as  the  money  is  needed  for  local  improve¬ 
ments,  the  taxes  being  insufficient.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  Cubans  will  be  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Prominent  local  organizations  are 
uniting  to  protest  against  this  order.  It  is  stated 
that  much  of  Spain’s  trouble  in  Cuba  was  due 
to  the  centralization  of  finances.  .  .  Gen. 

Gomez  announces  that  he  will  not  lay  down  his 
arms  until  the  Cuban  army  is  paid.  .  .  Brig¬ 
andage  has  greatly  increased  in  the  Guantanamo 
district. 

Tlie  Navy. — Naval  Constructor  J.  F.  Hanscom, 
who  was  court-martialed  at  Philadelphia,  has 
been  relieved  of  all  charges  of  fraud,  and  con¬ 
victed  only  of  violation  of  naval  regulations.  He 
has  been  restored  to  duty.  .  .  Secretary  Long 
sent  detailed  estimates  to  Congress,  January  3, 
for  the  15  new  warships  he  desires.  They  are  to 
cost  850,000,000.  .  .  Captain  Ludlow,  testifying 
before  the  board  of  inquiry  investigating  the 
accident  to  the  Massachusetts,  stated  that  the 
battleship  struck  a  sunken  barge. 


COMING  AND  GONE. 

Tub  Vermont  Dairymen,  Butter  and  Cheese- 
makers  and  Maple  Sugar  Makers  met  January 
5  at  St.  Johnsbury.  That  makes  a  good  farmers’ 
combination. 

The  Dairy  Day  at  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Agriculture  meeting  was  observed  by  addresses 
by  Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Maine,  C.  P.  Goodrich,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  Washington. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  lnternational 
Ohio  Improved  Chester  Association  will  be  held 
at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  January  17.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  organize  a  State  Swine  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  American  Tamworth  Swine  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  third  annual  meeting  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  Edwin  O.  Wood,  Wolver¬ 
ine  Citizen  Building,  Flint,  Mich.,  on  Monday, 
February  20,  1899,  at  10  o’clock  A.  m. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  Winter  meeting  in  Jewell  Hall,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  1  and 
2.  Those  wishing  to  obtain  programmes  and 
railroad  rates  should  apply  to  the  secretary,  M. 
C.  C.  Miles,  Milford,  Conn. 

The  Georgia  Dairymen  met  recently  at  Macon, 
and  were  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  for 
dairying  in  Georgia.  A  good  dose  of  cow  was 
recommended  as  an  antidote  for  the  all-cotton 
habit.  The  officers  are  R.  J.  Redding,  president; 
M.  L.  Duggan,  Sparta,  secretary;  H.  J.  Wing, 
Experiment  P.  O  ,  treasurer. 

The  fruit  growers  of  British  Columbia  and  of 
the  four  States  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Montana  will  meet  in  Spokane,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  January  24,  in  the  organization 
known  as  the  Northwest  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  past  year,  more  fruit  has  been  shipped 
from  that  part  of  the  country  than  ever  before. 
Spokane  alone  shipped  about  500  car  loads  of 
apples. 

The  Nebraska  Dairymen,  at  their  recent  meet¬ 
ing,  called  for  an  increase  to  10  cents  per  pound 
of  the  revenue  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine. 
The  officers  elected  were  as  follows:  President, 
J.  J.  King, West  Point ;  vice  president,  Geo.  A.  Mer¬ 
rill,  Minden;  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  H. 
Vaughan,  Fremont;  directors,  Geo.  E.  Haskell, 
Lincoln;  I.  W.  Chappell,  Kearney;  F.  W.  Ed¬ 
munds,  Greeley;  E.  F.  Howe,  Crete;  J.  E.  Cul- 
lings,  Wahoo. 

The  dairymen  of  upper  New  York  have  a 
mutual  cheese  factory  and  creamery  insurance 
company  which  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  at  Ogdensburg.  The  company  has  been  in 
operation  four  years.  The  first  year,  the  assess¬ 
ment  was  83.90  per  81,000  of  insurance.  The 
second  year  810.75,  the  third  86,  and  last  year  89, 
making  a  total  of  829.65.  To  this  should  be  added 
82.66  for  four  years’  policy  fees.  This  makes  a 
total  of  832.31,  or  an  average  yearly  rate  of  88  08 


per  81,000  for  insurance  on  creamery  property. 
The  company  has  now  been  extended  to  all  the 
dairy  counties  of  New  York.  The  following 
officers  and  directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  H.  E.  Cook,  Denmark;  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  C.  Curtis,  Brasie  Corners;  General 
Manager,  F.  K.  Moreland,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ; 
Adjuster,  W.  H.  McCadam,  Heuvelton;  Directors, 
H.  E.  Cook,  Denmark;  D.  D.  Cook,  Adams;  N.  J. 
Hartor,  Columbia;  J.  J.  Donnafield,  South  Tren¬ 
ton;  E.  S.  Jones,  Wyoming  County;  I.  A.  Skuse, 
Collins  Center ;  John  J.  McMaster,  Homer;  E.  F. 
Garnor,  Liucklaen ;  Homer  Brooks,  Irona;  E.  C. 
Curtis,  Brasie  Corners;  M.  M.  Congdon,  West 
Clarksville;  A.  J.  Lamuniou,  Munnsvllle;  Andrew 
B.  Neff,  Nashville;  Wm.  Reed,  Sinclairville ;  S. 
H.  Burnap,  Alburg. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Peninsula 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  Smyrna,  Del., 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  11, 
12,  13,  1899.  Among  the  speakers  were  Hon.  John 
H.  Hoffecker,  of  Delaware;  Hon.  Jas.  S.  Harris, 
of  Maryland;  Prof.  G.  H.  Powell,  of  Delaware; 
Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  and  W.  F. 
Taber,  of  New  York.  Among  the  subjects  under 
discussion  were,  Does  the  Kleffer  pear  need  cross- 
pollenizing?  Is  the  Kieffer  pear  industry  increas- 
ng  in  Delaware  ?  and  Should  the  Kieffer  pear  be 
sprayed  ? 


In  the  olden  time*, 
physicians  accounted 
wise,  searched  vainly  for  the 
Elixir  of  Life,  or  the  knowledge 
whereby  life  might  be  prolonged. 
We  now  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  Elixir  of  Life.  But  we  have  learned 
that  life  may  be  prolonged  by  those  who 
take  the  right  measures. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  will  take  care  of 
health  and  take  the  right  remedies  for  ill 
health,  may  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  When 
a  man  feels  out  of  sorts,  when  he  gets  up 
in  the  morning  tired  out  after  a  restless 
night,  and  goes  home  in  the  evening  com¬ 
pletely  knocked  out  with  his  day’s  work, 
without  appetite  or  ambition,  he  is  a  sick 
man.  If  he  does  not  take  the  right  remedy 
he  will  soon  be  i«  the  grasp  of  consump¬ 
tion,  nervous  prostration,  malaria,  or  some 
other  serious  malady. 


A  man  in  this  condition  should  at  once 
resort  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  It  is  the  best  of  all  medicines  for 
hard-working  men  and  women.  It  makes 
the  appetite  keen  and  hearty.  It  gives 
soiyid  and  refreshing  sleep.  It  tones  and 
strengthens  the  whole  system.  It  invigor¬ 
ates  the  heart  and  nerves.  It  makes  diges¬ 
tion  perfect,  the  liver  active  and  the  blood 
pure.  It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
consumption.  It  strengthens  weak  lungs, 
and  cures  bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood  and 
obstinate  coughs.  It  is  the  great  blood- 
maker  and  flesh-builder.  It  does  not  make 
flabby  flesh  like  cod  liver  oil,  but  firm, 
healthy,  muscular  tissue.  It  does  not  make 
corpulent  people  more  corpulent.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  testified  to  its  marvelous  merits. 
Sold  by  all  medicine  dealers. 


You  know  what  you  want.  It  is  not  a 
dealer’s  business  to  tell  you. 

Send  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  “  People’s  Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser.  For  paper-covered 
copy  enclose  21  one-cent  stamps  to  cover 
mailing  only.  Cloth-bound  31  stamps. 


QRINP/aT^mT 

and  save  the  toil.  You  have  the  horses,  we 
have  the  power  and  mill.  Over 

20,000  PEERLESS 

Mills  are  now  in  use. 

They  work  fast,  fine,  easy. 
(Make  family  meal  or  feed. 
Prices.  »15,  *18,  <ft*20.  AGENTS 
WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 

for  circulars  and  agency. 

;STEVENS  MFO.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  UL 


SEEDER 

Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  V 
of  seed,  sent  on  trial,  (sold 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  <'o..Ylrbnnii.  Ind. 


Small  Fruits 

bring  quicker  and  better  returns  than  any 
other  crop.  I  have  the  biggest  stock  of 
strong,  well-rooted  plants  on  earth.  War¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  My  catalogue  is  free, 
but  it’s  worth  dollars  to  you. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


All  cock’s 

Porous  Plasters 

GET  THE  RIGHT  PLASTER. 

There  are  others,  but  you 
don’t  want  them.  When  you 
need  a  plaster  you  need  it, 
and  there’s  no  time  for  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  finding  out 
mistakes  afterwards.  All¬ 
cock’s  Porous  Plasters  are 
quick  and  sure,  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  highest  medical 
authorities  and  everybody 
else  to  be  the  best  remedy 
for  pains  and  aches  of  every 
description. 

Do  not  be  persuaded  to 
accept  a  substitute.  Allcock’s 
have  no  equal. 


ODHUI 

Self-olllng, 

Best  Governed. 
Acknowledged 
to  bo  the  most’ 

Sowerful  and 
urablo  made. 
Wo  have  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  1 
needs  in  this  line. 

Towers , 
Tanks  and 
Pumps , 

Cutters,  Grinders, 
Shelters,  etc. 

P?^""  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton 


Galvan - 
Ixo  d 
•  Steel 


,  27  Fargo  St. 


Mfg. 


BATAVIA, 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  Bills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  F. 


The.Cheapest  Way 

as  well  os  the  beat  and  quickest  way  to 
grind  all  kinds  of  grain  Is  with  the 

iKELLY  DUPLEX 

n  —  GRINDING  MILL. 


’it  is  the  fastest  grinder  made 
which  requires  only  a  light  power. 
Crushes  ear  corn,  husked  orunliusk- 
,*»-  a  A  ed,  cob  and  all  and  grinds  It  into  a 

I?  . .  »".«.» oldne  orooarse  meal  just  as  you  wish. 

It  Is  easy  to  run,  easy  to  keep  In  order  and  will  last 
indefinitely.  Don’t  buy  a  grinder  of  any  kind  until  you 
aeeacopy  of  our  free  catalogue  No.  8-  Writeto-day. 
THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


For  grindinf 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  <kc. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


.head  of  all  other  milU. 

I.  equalized,  and  each  hone 
pall  hla  own  share.  Great  gain  In  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  No  gearing ;  nn 
friction.  Give  your  hone,  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW.  (Alao  make  i 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.  BOWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND- 


11  YANKEE” 


SILO 

SENSE 


Our  “90”  booklet  now 
ready,  contains  Ex-Gov. 
Hoard's  views.  Every  up- 
to-date  Farmer  should 
read  tl.Mailedfreeifyou 
name  this  paper. Also 
Cat.  of  Silo  Machin¬ 
ery,  BADGER  ROUND 
SILOS,  50,  75,  lOO 
tons.  Farm  Powers,  Feed 
Mills.  Root  Cutters,  Corn 
Shellers.one  and  two  hole. 
SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 

8«le  Maker.,  klaaltowae.WU. 


Any  Size  Granite  State  or  Empire  State  Cooker  will  be  sent  for 

EXAMINATION,  FREIGHT 


Our  method  of  selling  Cookers  fully  described  on  back  page  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  dated  January  7, 
1899.  Every  farmer  and  poultryman  needs  a  Feed  Cooker  and  Water  Heater.  If  you  haven’t  seen  our 
remarkable  offer,  read  our  advertisement,  or  write  us  at  once. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY,  3  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 


PAD 
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II  AJ^DA^ 

HOW  TO  RIPEN  CREAM . 

I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  milk  in  the  cellar, 
temperature  ranging  from  35  to  40  degrees.  Of 
course,  the  milk  never  sours,  and  when  I  churn, 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  the  cream  warm  enough 
to  make  butter,  and  then  it  does  not  have  just 
the  taste  it  ought.  Would  it  be  better  to  keep 
the  milk  in  a  room  that  is  warm  through  the  day, 
but  with  no  fire  at  night,  and  sometimes  cold 
enough  to  freeze  ?  Our  cow  has  been  giving  milk 
about  three  months.  How  long  should  the  milk 
stand  before  being  skimmed,  and  how  often 
should  I  churn  ?  j.  D.  K. 

Mesa,  Col. 

A  ns  — The  one  thing  necessary  to  ripen 
cream  in  this  instance  is  to  bring  it  to 
the  proper  temperature.  Leave  the  cream 
in  the  cellar  until  about  24  hours  before 
the  churning  is  to  be  done.  Then  heat 
it  to  about  70  degrees  and  keep  at  that 
temperature  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
when  it  should  be  coded  to  about  60  de¬ 
grees  for  churning.  A  convenient  way 
to  heat  a  small  amount  of  cream  is  to 
place  it  on  the  stove  and  stir  constantly, 
so  as  to  warm  evenly  until  the  desired 
temperature  is  reached.  It  is  better  not 
to  warm  above  70  degrees,  and  then  place 
the  cream  where  it  will  remain  at  that 
temperature  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Let  both  the  warming  and  cooling  be 
gradual.  Cream  taken  from  the  cellar 
and  warmed  on  one  morning  ought  to  be 
ready  to  churn  the  next  morning. 

The  milk  is  better  kept  in  the  cellar 
where  the  temperature  is  uniformly 
cool,  and  both  milk  and  cream  being 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  35  to  40  degrees, 
good  butter  ought  to  be  obtained  by 
churning  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 
It  may  be  that  practically  all  the  cream 
will  rise  in  24  hours  with  the  milk  in  so 
cool  a  place,  but  it  is  more  usual  to 
allow  it  to  set  36,  or  sometimes  even  48 
hours.  _  L.  A. 

THE  HOLSTEIN  COW, 

GREAT  THINGS  CLAIMED  FOR  HER. 

Sue  Does  It  All. — I  have  been  taking 
in  the  discussions  of  the  dual-purpose 
cow,  and  have  been  especially  interested 
in  the  article  of  December  24,  page  874, 
from  a  Jersey  standpoint.  The  greatest 
surprise  to  me  is  that  Prof.  Shaw  and 
others  are  hunting  for  such  a  cow,  when 
we  have  an  old  reliable  breed  that  fills 
the  bill,  viz.:  the  Holstein-Friesian.  I 
can  develop  a  yearling  or  two-year- old 
Holstein  with  as  little  feed,  into  as  good 
and  cheap  beef,  as  the  general  run  of  the 
beef  breeds. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  a  Holstein  cow 
about  11  years  old,  which  had  discon¬ 
tinued  breeding,  but  which  had  been 
milking  for  about  two  years,  and  was 
still  giving  a  little  milk.  One  day  a 
butcher  came  along,  and  wanted  to  buy 
her.  I  asked  him  $40  for  her,  and  he 
bought  her.  He  said  afterwards  that  she 
was  the  most  profitable  and  best  animal 
he  ever  bought,  and  wanted  more  like 
her. 

Last  Fall,  I  had  a  two-year-old  twin 
heifer,  a  free-martin,  which  I  found 
wouldn’t  breed.  This  is  the  third  free- 
martin  I  have  had ;  the  first  two  bred 
all  right,  and  are  good  cows.  I  beefed 
her  and  sold  three  quarters  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  at  eight  cents  per  pound  for  fore 
quarters,  and  nine  cents  for  the  hind 
quarters,  keeping  one  quarter  for  my¬ 
self.  At  that  price,  the  heifer  netted 
me  a  little  over  $50,  and  all  say  that  it 
was  fine  beef. 

Feed  and  Butter. — I  can  grow  and 
develop  a  bull,  keep  him  for  breeding 
purposes  up  to  four  years  old,  when  he 
will  weigh  from  2,200  to  2,500  pounds.  I 
think  that  the  beef  breeds  do  not  far 
excel  that.  I  can  feed  my  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  and  keep  them  in  fine  show  shape 
with  less  feed  than  any  beef  breeds. 

As  to  her  dairy  qualities,  the  Holstein 
is  the  champion  milch  cow.  In  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  she  has  come  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  butter  cow,  having  made 


more  butter,  better  butter  and  cheaper 
butter  than  any  cow  of  any  other  breed. 
For  proof,  I  would  refer  to  the  public 
butter  tests  for  the  last  five  years,  which 
have  been  won,  with  but  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  by  Holsteins.  Last  year,  we 
could  not  get  Jerseys  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test. 

Quality  of  Butter.— As  to  quality  of 
butter,  I  can  make  better  quality,  better 
grain  and  flavor,  Winter  or  Summer, 
from  Holsteins  than  can  be  made  from 
Jerseys.  This  fact  is  again  proved  by 
the  results  of  the  butter  test  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  Union  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa  ,  where  my  dairy  package 
butter  made  from  two  days’  milk  from 
my  herd  of  Holsteins,  scored  the  high¬ 
est  and  won  first  prize,  while  all  the 
other  entries,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
were  from  purebred  and  high-grade  Jer¬ 
seys.  In  Summer,  my  experience  is  that 
Jersey  butter  is  too  high  in  flavor,  and 
this  is  where  there  is  always  complaint 
in  the  large  butter  markets  in  the  early 
Summer.  This  I  find  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  in  my  New  Jersey  creamery,  where 
the  patrons  have  mostly  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cows,  and  where  the  butter  is 
made  on  the  same  system  as  at  my  home 
creamery  where  there  is  mostly  Holstein 
milk.  I  had  continual  complaint  in  early 
Summer  that  the  New  Jersey  butter  had 
a  fishy,  grassy  flavor,  while  my  home 
creamery  butter  gave  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  could  find  no  other  reason  than 
the  breed  of  cattle.  At  the  same  cream¬ 
ery,  the  only  man  with  mostly  Holstein 
grade  cows  and  milk  testing  the  lowest, 
received,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $4  net 
per  head  more  than  the  high-testing 
Jersey  cows  paid  their  owners,  milk 
being  bought  on  the  Babcock  test. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  m.  benninger. 


FEEDING  THREE  COWS 

FOR  THE  CHEAPEST  QUART  OF  MILK. 

I  shall  make  selections  of  three  cows,  one  a 
heifer  which  recently  dropped  her  first  calf,  and 
is  giving  25  pounds  of  milk ;  her  feed  is  five  quarts 
of  grain,  one-half  wheat  bran,  and  one-fourth 
each  corn  and  oats,  by  measure,  and  all  the  good 
early-cut  hay  and  millet  she  will  eat  without  any 
waste.  Another  dropped  her  calf  in  August. 
Same  feed  except  one  quart  of  grain.  She  gives 
from  13  to  15  pounds  of  milk.  A  third  is  a  cow 
due  to  calve  in  March.  Same  feed  as  second  cow 
except  two  quarts  of  grain  is  fed,  and  gives  15 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  What  change  should  be 
made  in  the  feed  to  make  the  greatest  profit,  not 
necessarily  the  greatest  amount  of  milk  ?  Milk 
is  worth  81.10  per  100  pounds,  but  will  soon  drop 
a  little.  READER. 

A  Friend  of  Bran. 

If  I  were  buying  the  feed,  I  would 
feed  as  follows  :  Cow  No  1. — Four  quarts 
bran,  one  quart  corn  meal,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble,  one  quart  old-process  linseed  meal 
to  be  fed  light  at  first,  and  increased 
gradually,  hay  and  millet  in  abundance. 
Cow  No.  2. — Ought  to  use  and  produce 
more.  I  would  give  four  quarts  bran 
and  oil  meal,  same  as  above.  To  cow 
No.  3,  I  would  feed  four  quarts  bran  per 
day,  until  she  comes  fresh,  then  feed 
same  as  No.  1. 

I  think  this  man’s  cows  get  too  much 
carbonaceous  food  and  not  enough  pro¬ 
tein.  I  use  about  10  quarts  of  good  wheat 
bran  with  mixed  hay  ad  libitum,  per 
day,  for  dry  cows.  For  milkers  with 
ensilage,  we  are  using  eight  quarts  of 
bran,  eight  quarts  of  Quaker  Oat  feed, 
and  about  one  pound  of  oil  meal  for  our 
largest  cows,  smaller  ones  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  milk  flow. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  Cornwall. 

The  Scales  Will  Tell. 

The  cheapest  food  yet  discovered  for 
Winter  production  of  milk,  is  good  corn 
ensilage.  But,  probably,  the  use  of  ensi¬ 
lage  is  out  of  the  question  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  and  so  there  is  little  use  in 
advising  it  except  as  a  hint  for  another 
season.  The  kinds  of  grain  fed  are  good, 
and  I  would  not  suggest  any  change  in 
them. 

For  the  most  economic  production  of 
milk,  the  cost  of  the  various  foods  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as  must, 
also,  their  value  as  milk  producers.  On 
the  latter  point,  I  can  speak  only  in  gen¬ 


eral  terms,  because  the  individual  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  cow  enters  as  an  unknown 
and  varying  quantity.  But  to  a  still 
greater  degree  does  the  individuality  of 
the  cow  govern  the  amount  of  food  to  be 
given.  It  would  seem  that  either  of  the 
first  two  cows  named  could  profitably 
consume  more  grain  than  they  now  do, 
but  only  a  careful  use  of  the  scales  will 
tell.  Two  cows  of  the  same  age  and 
breeding,  and  consuming  like  quantities 
of  the  same  kinds  of  food,  may  produce 
similar  amounts  of  milk,  or  one  may  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  much  as  the  other.  Thus 
one  cannot  tell  on  paper  what  is  the  most 
profitable  amount  for  a  given  animal  or 
group  of  animals.  This  can  only  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  feeder  and  milker.  As 
an  interesting  and  profitable  study  along 
this  line,  every  dairyman  should  read 
Bulletin  152  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  on  “  Studies  in  Milk  Secre¬ 
tion.”  l.  A. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

pi  IV  A  Dill  I  — 1  haye  foar  flne 

W  I  k  calves  registered 

Jerseys,  Ida's  Stoke  Pogis  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

RIICDKICCVC-8  cows<  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
UUCnllObld  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos. ; 
l  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 

STALLIONS,  MARES  AND  COLTS 
FOR  SALE. 

One  Stallion  and  two  Mares  imported,  and  all  of 
the  best  breeding,  and  good  individuals.  Prices 
attractive.  JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Good  Hens. — I  have  57  pullets  (47  White  P. 
Rock  and  10  B.  P.  Rock),  all  hatched  in  April, 
also  13  yearlings,  mostly  W.  P.  Rocks.  The  pul¬ 
lets  commenced  to  lay  a  few  eggs  in  September. 
In  October,  they  laid  146,  in  November,  345,  in 
December,  first  17  days,  443  eggs.  The  yearlings 
averaged  a  trifle  less  than  three  eggs  a  day.  The 
secret  of  running  the  egg  machine  is  in  good 
care  and  proper  feed.  My  hens  go  into  Winter 
quarters  November  1,  and  never  step  foot  on  the 
damp  ground  till'April.  m.  c.  e. 

Essex  Swine.— The  growth  is  rapid,  and  they 
mature  early.  The  Essex  should  be  practically 
mature  at  eight  to  nine  months  old,  and  weigh 
from  225  to  280  pounds.  We  have  had  a  few  weigh 
over  400  at  nine  months.  The  sows  are  prolific, 
often  farrowing  a  dozen  or  more  pigs,  and  quite 
often  raise  10  or  more  of  them.  If  bred  at  the 
proper  time,  the  pigs  are  ready  for  market  be¬ 
fore  the  severe  Winter  weather  comes  on.  The 
old  brood  stock,  however  fat,  do  not  break  down 
in  their  feet,  but  stand  up  on  their  legs  like  a 
Thoroughbred  horse.  The  meat  is  fine  and  much 
inclined  to  be  streaked.  b.  &  b. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

I  consider  Jayne's  Expectorant  the  best  Cough 
Medicine  I  know  of.  In  cases  of  Croup,  IT  HAS 
SAVED  BOTH  MY  OWN  AND  CHILDREN'S 
LIVES.— N.  N.  CAZEN,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y.,  Oc¬ 
tober  29,  1895. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safest,  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
EHB  LAWRBNCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 


UfinOCQ— I  have  just  returned  from  the  West 
nUlluLO  with  a  carload  of  young  horses— not  fat 
<ales-stable  stock,  but  horses  of  high  quality,  in  me¬ 
dium  flesh,  carefully  selected  by  myself  from  farm¬ 
ers’  hands;  3,000-lb.  Draft  Pair  down  to  900-lb.  Driver. 
Three  extra  Family  Horses.  Write  me  your  wants. 

GEO.  M.  TALLCOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords.Shropsh  ires.  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig.— 
Bcrkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  fret. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

Chester  Whites.  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Another  Good  Offer  I-gJf  SKiWoT’i 

March,  at  115.  Just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


i 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY* CATALOGUE 


Bny*r*»  Galde  pnhlfahed.  Inclose  10c.  for  pbsfag*,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazoo,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wla. 


MEW  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

|l|pp££a  Our  large  1899  Poultry  Guide  is  the 
I  "leader.  It’s  the  largest  book  ever  published.  Telit 
how  to  fare  for  snd  MAKE  RIG  MONEY  with 
poultry.  Worth  to  anyone.  Send  15c.  tor  mailing 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr„  Box  66  Freeport,  lilt 
BAIII  TOY  PAPER*  illust'd,  20  pirn 

rUUL  I  If  I  25  cents  per  year  ■  4  months 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 

gonltry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 

ook  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  ponltnr 
4 books f  res.  Poultry  Advocate *  Syrtvcuee# £(•  «• 


POULTRY 

'  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 

'  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 

■  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  1 

•  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  < 

■  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  < 

•  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  • 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THEY  HATCH  MILLIONS 


should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  Is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 


THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 
46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  bens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  Is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  free. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  Ac.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address  . 

THE  C.S.BELLCO., 
HiUsboro,  Ohio,  U,  S.  A. 


Df  Chickens,  IVueks,  Turkeys 
»nd  other  fowls  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
in  many  foreign  countries — 

THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORS. 

Used  by  the  largest  poultry 
breeders,  duck  and  broiler  farms 
everywhere.  Have  taken  over 
200  first  prizes  In  all  kinds  of  competition. 

The  easiest  to  handle,  cheapest  to  operate, 
surest  III  results  and  most  handsome  and 
durable  in  construction.  168p.  catalog  and  supplement 
FREE.  Prairie  Slate  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


FREIGHT  PAID 

|  to  any  address.  That’s  the  way 
we  send  out  our 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

It  combines  the  good  qualities  of  mil  machines 
and  has  the  faults  of  none.  Our  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  Poultry  Culture  tells  all  about 
the  laws  of  incubation,  and  how  to  raise, 
feed  and  market  poultry— all  about  the  money  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Contains  plans  for  construction  and  cost  of  modern  poultry 
houses  and  many  other  things  worth  knowing.  Sent  for  lO  eta. 

THE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101.  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-withthe  ‘ 

simple,  perfect,  aeir-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  Incubajor 

Thousand*  in  successful  operation. 
Circulars  free.  I  4  Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
SeDd  6o.  for  I  GEO.  H.  STAHL, 

Ulus.  CaUloR.  I  114  to  123  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  HI. 


THE  UIPROV11D 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Batches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
eelf-regulatlng.  The  simplest,  moat 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-clas.  Hatchet 
in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  KRTEL  OO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


PER  CENT. 

is  not  an  unusual 

_  _  _  HATCH  IN  THE  MONITOR 

INCUBATOR.  Most  simple  machine  in  the 
market.  We  pay  freight.  100-egg  Bristol 
f  Inenlintor  and  100-chick  Brooder  connected, 
Our  large  catalogue  tells  it  all. 
■S^Srrhe  Monitor  Co.,  Box  54,  Moodus,  Conn. 
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RYE  FOR  HOG  PASTURE. 

September  12,  I  sowed  White  rye  on  clay  loam 
for  Spring  pasture,  also  seeded  with  Timothy.  If 
this  Winter  rye  is  pastured  or  mown  off  so  as  not 
to  run  to  seed,  will  it  be  necessary  to  break  it  up 
and  sow  again  ?  ■  w.  k.  j. 

Springford,  Ont. 

Ans — Rye  being  an  annual,  if  pastured 
or  cut  off  so  that  some  goes  to  seed  or 
matures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plow  the 
land  again  and  reseed,  if  another  crop  is 
desired.  I  would  manage  the  present 
crop  as  follows :  Pasture  in  the  Spring 
till  it  begins  to  point,  then  remove  the 
stock  and  let  the  rye  perfect  itself  ;  this, 
when  ripe,  I  would  hog  down.  The  hogs 
can  hardly  glean  it  so  close  but  there 
will  be  plenty  left  to  give  a  good  volun¬ 
teer  crop  next  year.  The  volunteer  crop 
secured  in  this  way,  is  often  as  valuable 
as  the  first  crop. 

This  way  of  managing  the  crop  does 
not,  in  any  way,  injure  or  retard  the 
growth  of  the  Timothy  the  first  year. 
The  second  year,  the  rye  may,  to  some 
extent,  overshadow  the  Timothy  early 
in  the  season,  while  the  rye  is  making 
itself.  The  volunteer  rye  and  Timothy 
next  Fall  should  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  forage,  and  a  greater  amount  the  next 
year.  Still  greater  returns  can  be  had 
in  this  climate  by  sowing  clover  in  the 
rye.  John  m.  jamison. 

Ohio. 

DAIR  Y  AND  TRADE  NO  TES. 

“  Summer  Hotel  ”  Time.— Some  things 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  24  need  an 
amen,  and  others  need  an  argument. 
The  article  from  Boothbay ,  Me. ,  is  true 
of  many  sections  which  have  Summer 
visitors  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 
These  fine  home  markets  are  totally  neg¬ 
lected. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  a  line  of  goods  started,  such  as 
fancy  butter,  etc.,  because  the  larger 
houses  and  hotels  are  in  league  with  the 
merchants.  A  farmer  so  situated  that 
he  can  furnish  a  fancy  grade  of  butter, 
goes  to  the  hotel,  talks  it  up,  and  does 
his  best.  The  hotel  is  full,  “  can’t  take 
any  to-day,”  and  suggests  the  store. 
After  many  trials,  he  goes  to  the  store, 
with  its  low  price,  and  trade.  If  he 
sells,  oftentimes  before  he  has  left  town, 
that  hotel  man  has  bought  that  very 
butter. 

The  License  Business. — Nothing  is 
more  unfair  to  the  farmer  than  this 
license  business.  Within  a  few  years, 
with  us,  the  large  poultry  trade  of  the 
Summer  months  has  been  broken  up  by 
storekeepers  and  butchers,  by  bringing 
in  dressed  poultry  loaded  in  barrels  and 
Welsh  butter  tubs.  Formerly,  we  could 
get  10  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  for 
fowls  ;  now  they  point  to  these  dressed 
fowls  and  say  that  they  cost  10  cents 
dressed.  “Are  they  not  nice-looking 
and  tender?”  Tender,  I  should  say  they 
are.  The  licensed  vender  is  afraid  of  the 
farmer’s  fresh  goods,  put  up  in  attractive 
form,  and  it  is  he  who  cuts  prices  to 
work  off  wilted  stuff  from  the  South, 
that  has  been  bought  in  the  New  York 
City  market  when  it  was  a  week  or  morp 
old. 

As  to  breakage  of  bottles  in  selling 
milk,  most  of  the  breakage  occurs  at  the 
bottling  place,  and  could  be  lessened 
with  care.  From  34  to  36  quarts  is  all 
that  can  be  dipped  from  a  40-quart  can 
of  milk.  Your  trade  will  “spot”  you 
very  quick,  unless  you  give  an  extra  dip. 

Loch  Sheldrake,  N.  Y.  b.  b. 


Kicking  Cows.— I  have  had  the  managing  of 
cows  over  40  years,  and  over  40  at  a  time.  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  is  right;  heifers  should  be  so  raised  that 
breaking  is  unnecessary.  Yet  occasionally,  from 
accident  or  bad  management,  it  is  best  to  con¬ 
fine  a  cow  for  a  short  time.  I  have  tried  most  of 
the  plans  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  in  the  right 
hands,  they  are  pretty  good.  But  the  best  I  ever 
found  is  to  stanchion  or  tie  the  cow  short,  and 
have  a  rope  with  a  ring  in  one  end;  loop  it 
around  the  left  hind  leg  just  above  the  ankle, 
wrap  the  rope  twice  around  the  stanchion  or 
manger  pole,  draw  the  foot  forward  until  the  toe 
can  barely  touch  the  floor,  and  sit  on  the  right 
side  to  milk  or  doctor  the  teats  or  udder.  It 
holds  the  cow  safest,  subdues  her  quickest,  and 
is  the  handiest  to  apply  of  any  device  I  ever  used. 

Iowa.  O.  E.  FRENCH. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  increase  of 
interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  sheep  raising, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  soon  many  more  sheep 
will  be  kept  than  formerly.  It  would  seem  no  more 
than  proper  that  we  should  produce  all  the  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool  that  we  require  for  use  in  our  own 
country.  h.  h  l. 

New  York. 

What  Pigs  to  Raise. — On  page  817,  of  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1898,  C.  W.  M.’s  10-weeks-old  pigs,  weigh¬ 
ing  50  pounds  each,  are  referred  to.  At  present 
prices,  they  would  be  worth  $2.25  each.  The 
point  Is,  Where  can  I  buy  such  pigs,  and  what 
breed  are  they  ?  I  prefer  Berkshires.  They  are 
offered  near  me  for  $5  each,  say  four  to  eight 
weeks  old.  f.  p.  h. 

Sparks,  Ga. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  pigs  mentioned  were  Chester 
Whites.  You  cannot  afford  to  pay  $5  for  pigs  to 
feed.  Better  get  a  good  Berkshire  boar  and 
breed  him  to  common  sows. 

Monet  in  Cows. — Mr.  Oscar  Dunn,  of  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.,  who  recently  died,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  owned  14  farms,  all 
devoted  to  dairying,  and  supporting  500  cows. 
Mr.  Dunn  earned  his  first  money  as  a  farm  hand, 
never  had  but  two  notes  in  the  bank  in  his  life, 
and  never  had  a  lawsuit.  He  rented  all  his 
farms  on  shares,  and  always  had  good  tenants, 
some  of  them  having  worked  his  farms  for  25 
years.  It  is  said  that  he  never  had  a  written  con¬ 
tract  of  any  kind  with  a  tenant.  He  had  been 
farming  for  himself  since  1844.  This  shows  the 
possibilities  of  a  poor  man  to  make  the  soil  pro¬ 
ductive,  even  in  what  our  western  friends  like  to 
term  “  poor  Jersey.” 

My  13  pullets,  mostly  Buff  Leghorns  hatched  in 
April  and  May,  have  given  four  to  seven  eggs  a 
day  through  November  and  December,  thus  far. 
I  attribute  it  to  location  and  watchfulness,  for 
all  the  neighbors  complain  of  a  scant  supply. 
The  henhouse  is  on  a  rocky  hillside  on  the  edge 
of  a  little  grove.  The  yard  is  dry  and  Bunny  when 
the  leaves  have  dropped,  very  bright  in  Spring 
and  Fall.  Everything  that  hatches  lives,  unless 
the  hen  tramples  it,  and  there  are  no  gapes.  They 
have  had  chiefly  mixed  feed  with  warm  water 
as  the  weather  grew  cold,  and  corn,  and  scarcely 
any  meat  scraps.  On  returning  home  September 
1,  after  two  weeks’  absence,  I  found  them  shy, 
inclined  to  eat  only  by  stealth,  and  not  fat.  I 
feared  that  they  would  not  begin  to  lay  before 
cold  weather.  By  making  fresh  nests,  giving  the 
hens  a  little  treat  of  bread  crumbs  when  they 
stole  down  the  hill,  and  restricting  all  admonition 
and  reproof  to  the  rooster,  I  met  their  wishes 
half  way.  I  find  eggs  were  sold  October  17,  but 
do  not  know  just  when  they  began  to  lay.  Two  of 
them  were  determined  to  sit  last  Fall.  r.  t. 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Grafting  a  New  Cup.— A  friend  in  Wisconsin 
sends  us  the  following  conversation,  which  he 
overheard  between  two  farmers: 

Bob:  “I  say,  Bill,  I  have  got  a  cow  that  don’t 
seem  to  be  doing  well.  She  is  poor  as  a  crow, 
and  goes  around  chawing  old  bones  and  leather. 
What  Is  the  matter  with  her  1  ” 

Bill :  “  Why,  she  has  lost  her  cud.” 

Bob:  “  No,  that  cannot  be  right,  for  she  seems 
to  chaw  her  cud  right  along.” 

Bill :  “  Well,  maybe  she  chawa  a  little  of  it,  but 
she  must  have  lost  a  part  of  it  or  else  any  fool 
can  see  that  she  would  not  be  chawing  old  bones. 
She  is  trying  to  get  a  new  cud.” 

Bob:  “  Well,  now,  what  can  I  do  for  her  ?  ” 

Bill:  “  The  best  thing  I  know  of,  is  to  give  her 
about  half  of  a  good  big  dishrag.  You  want  one 
that  has  been  used  a  long  time,  so  it  is  good  and 
strong,  and  poke  it  way  back  in  her  mouth  so 
she  will  have  to  swallow  it,  and  then  she  will  be 
sure  to  come  out  right.” 

Now  Bill  is  said  to  be  a  local  authority  on  stock 
keeping,  and  his  advice  is  usually  followed.  The 
only  advantage  we  can  see  in  this  treatment  is 
that  it  gets  rid  of  a  bad  dishrag,  that  might  pos¬ 
sibly  convey  germs  to  the  members  of  the  family. 
Not  long  ago  we  reported  Ex-Gov.  Hoard,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,-  as  saying  how  wonderfully  Wisconsin 
had  been  developed  as  a  dairy  State.  There  seems 
to  be  a  chance  for  home  missionary  work  even  in 
Wisconsin.  _ 

Remember  that  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adn. 


YourNeighborhood 


may  be  without  a 
creamery.  The  cream 
gatherer  would  come 
from  the  neighboring 
creamery,  and  take 
away  your  cream  if 
you  had  a  separator. 
LITTLE  GIANT 
SEPARATORS 
are  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  They  are 
simple,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  highly  effi¬ 
cient.  We  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  describing  this  system.  Free 
to  interested  parties. 


Branches  : 
Toledo,  O. 
Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TESTED  BY  THE  MILK  PAIL 


is  made  entirely  of  grain— princi- 

^of  oats — combined  in  scien- 
j>roportions.  It  is  complete  for 
the  production  of  milk  and  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  animal. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  and  branded  sacks. 

T pftllhlP  Cows  off  feed,  couple 
■  i  vuviv  0f  cases  Gf  caked  bag 
and  a  cow  or  so  with  milk  fever  I 
Care  and  watchfulness  are  great 
preventives,  but  feed  is  far  more 
important.  No  such  cases  follow 
the  use  of  our  feed.  Common  sense 
and  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  are  the 
watchwords.  Enquire  about  it; 
you  will  find  we  are  right. 

“  MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING  ” 

An  Invaluable  book  containing'  scientifically 


The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


*»fT  t  ***>*'£"  40*  Atr  vcr-  -rr 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  ON  FEEDING 


O 


RAISE  THE  CALVES 


o 


on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk 

“ Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows. 

J.  H.  Cooley,  New  Woodstock,  N.  1L 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  III. 


J.  JH 

O 


l.  x. 

O 


Good  Cows  1 


are  the  foundation  of  successful 
dairying.  The  next  important  step 
is  to  secure  an 


all  about  separators. 


Empire 

Cream 

Separator. 

Then  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  make 
high-grade  butter  and 
the  most  of  it.  They 
run  50%  lighter  than 
any  other  machine  of 
similar  capacity.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you 
Send  your  address. 


U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

\  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OK  IT. 
Ctr.uUr.Kre..  J.  S.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  FORT.  ,V  I 


BOOK 

on  Feed 
Cooking . 

We  are  sending  out  to  all  interested  parties 
who  ask  for  it,  a  very  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  little  book  on  this  subject.  It  deals  j 
with  all  phases  of  the  subject— the  cost,  ad¬ 
vantages  and  profit  of  the  practice.  Inci-  | 
dentally  it  tolls  about  the 

ELECTRIC 
FEED  COOKERS 

which  are  made  of  best  gray  Iron  castings 
and  lined  with  steel  plates,  with  boilers  of 
extra  quality  galvanized  steel.  So  made 
they  require  less  fuel  and  heat  quicker 
than  all  others.  Made  in  three  styles  and 
live  sizes,  from  25  to  100  gallons  capacity. 
Heavy  stock— can  fill  orders  instantly.  Write. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  M,  Quincy,  III. 


»-r  * 
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Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sites 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO  I  NKW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Ora/nge  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


BEST  COLOR  FOR  EXPORT  BUTTER. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Endorsed  by 
Highest  Authorities. 

In  making  butter  for  export  it  is  necessary  to  use 
an  absolutely  pure  color  that  will  not  fade,  and  on 
this  account  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved 
Butter  Color  is  used  in  nearly  all  of  the  export  but¬ 
ter.  The  largest  exporters  In  the  country  insist  upon 
the  use  of  this  color  only,  for  it  Is  a  favorite  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  its  ingredients  are  in 
accordance  with  the  German  food  laws.  Then,  too, 
the  fact  that  this  color  will  not  fade,  insures  a  uni¬ 
form,  even,  and  lasting  color  that  is  very  desirable. 

Of  course  all  of  these  reasons  for  using  the  color  In 
export  butter  are  just  as  pertinent  for  using  It  in 
butter  sold  In  this  country,  and  no  one  can  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  all  the  butter 
made  here  Is  colored  with  this  standard  color.  The 
prize-winning  buttermakers  at  the  fairs  and  dairy 
conventions  always  use  It,  and  it  is  endorsed  by  the 
best  authorities  on  dairy  matters.  Its  superior 
strength  makes  it  the  most  economical  color,  for  one 
bottle  of  this  brand  will  color  nearly  as  much  as  two 
bottles  of  the  ordinary  colors. 

If  you  are  not  using  It,  send  six  cents  In  stamps  to 
Wells,  Richardson  A  Co,  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  pay 
postage  on  a  free  sample,  which  will  be  sent  you  to 
prove  by  actual  test,  the  reliability  of  this  color. 


KEYSTONE  DEHORNING  CLIPPERS 


The  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  eoinlort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  no 
crushing  or  bruising.  '  It  Is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting  Fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Highest  awards  World’s  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  HKOSIlfs,  Coi  hrimvlllc,  Pa. 


HOOK  ON-CUT  OFF 

The  easiest-working,  closest- 
cutting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handieBt  dehorner 
is  the  latest 

IMPROVED 
DEHORNER 

Never  crushes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart.  Made 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.  -Catalogue  free. 
WEBSTER  A  DICKINSON,  Box  <»  Christiana,  Pa. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago  salesroom. 


Newton’s  pAW'm1 
Improved  ^9"  IATj 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keei  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTJN  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  II.  KOKEItTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


A  FEED  COOKER 

gas  /A  Is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 


making  it  more 
gestible. 


palatable  and  df 
gestiDie.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron ;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry;  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar¬ 
ing  ofT,  etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  cider. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  and  prices, 
v.  R.  LEWIS,  50  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 
which  recovers  all  th^  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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How  Do  You 
Cultivate  ? 


1 


By  the  old  methods,  or  the  new — the  Hallock  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder 
method,  the  method  that  is  bringing  increased  crops  with  less  work,  saving 
time  and  money  for  hundreds  of  farmers  all  over  the  land.  If  you  haven’t  investi¬ 
gated  the  Success  method,  we  want  to  tell  you  about  it — how  it  accomplishes  more 
work  than  three  ordinary  cultivators,  why  it  leaves  the  field  cleaner,  clearer  than  twenty 
men  with  twenty  hoes  could  leave  it.  Write  us  to-day.  The  experience  of  hundreds  of 
farmers  is  at  your  service  for  the  asking — and  a  reward  of  $ioo  if  you  find  one  letter  or  testimonial 
false.  We  want  to  prove  to  every  farmer  in  the  land  that 


5 


Success 


HALLOCK’S 

clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator 


is  the  greatest  labor,  time  and  money  saving  farm  implement  of  the  century.  This  is  a  large  claim,  but  we  can  prove 
it  to  you  if  you  will  send  us  your  address— can  prove  to  you  that  hundreds  of  farmers  used  nothing  else  on  their  fields 
last  year  but  the  Success  Weeder,  and  never  had  such  clean  fields  and  large  crops. 

We  sold  more  Weeders  last  year  than  all  other  weeder  manufacturers  combined.  It  isn’t  hard  to  find  the  reason. 
The  Success  Weeder  does  more  work  than  any  other  weeder,  because  it  is  the  only  weeder  built  on  the  new  flat  tooth 
principle.  Let  us  explain  why.  Write  us  at  once.  Whatever  increases  the  yield  of  crops  and  decreases  the  cost  of 
cultivating  should  interest  you.  Send  off  the  postal  to-day,  and  don’t  forget  to  mention  county. 

^  •  |  on  t*ie  order  from  every  district  where  we  have  no  agency. 

Z>pcCld.l  i  rlCC  And  the  agency  goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 


PAIITION  ■  This  Weeder  is  protected  by  our  patent  No.  600,782,  dated  3Iarp.li  15}  1808.  Tlie  public  is  notified  and  warned  that  any 
V'MU  I  lUll  i  infringement  on  our  flat  tooth  Weeder,  whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  the  same  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 
Agents  handling  our  Weeders  are  requested  to  send  us  uames  of  persons  thus  infringing  on  our  patents. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &,  SONS,  Box  805,  YORK,  PA. 
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LACE  CURTAINS, 

Watches, Clooks, Tea  I 
Bets,  Toilet  Bets, 1 
with  (5.00, 17.00  and  $10.00  orders 
Bend  this  “Ad.”  and  16o.  and  gei 
X  lb.  Best  Tea,  Imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  83  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.,  Box  289 


ICE  PLOWS 


•16.80.  Circular  free. 

H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y 


wa 

SELL 


DIRECT 

TO  THE  V  SEP. 

EPEIGHT  PPEPALD. 


Special 
Prices. 

Write  Direct  to  29  5oND  St. 

CaSTRIT  C  Sll.w  C«Mfrs°  MkSh° 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BAITS  D0W1 
TUBBS. 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Glod  Grusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13}^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

™  SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

*>-;•  I  deliver  freeon  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  Kan  Francisco  and  other  points. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CKICACO  ILL. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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Sinco  1875  Iron  Ago  implements  have  been 
steadily  perfected— working  out  mechanical 
ideas  that  have  lifted  many  burdens  from  over¬ 
worked  farmers.  A  step  in  advance 
i  ready— the  new  No.  7  Iron  Ago 
Uiorso  Hoe  and  Cultivator.  Has 
a  new  lever  expander 
which  gives  perfect 
rigidity  at  what¬ 
ever  point  the 
tool  is  set. 


Iron 

Age 

Ideas 
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Send  for  the  Iron 
A:*e  Book  for  P99 

{sent  J'rrr)  and  read 
the  full  description  of 
the  No.  7  Horse  Hoe. 
Combines  all  the  good 
features  of  lever-ex¬ 
pander  and  old-stylo 
clamp  expander. 
Blades  quickly  and 
finely  adjusted.  Thor¬ 
oughly  tested  in  work¬ 
shop  and  field.  Send 
your  name  on  a  postal. 
It.tTEJUN  MFG.  CO., 
Box  10“brenloeh,  A.  i. 
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BY  ONB  BAY,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  HACHINR.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  H0RB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  It 
EASIER.  116,000  in  use.  Send  for  FRKK  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IltPROVEBENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  age  ney.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

CA.  S  Clinton  Str.et,  II  £6,  Chicago,  111. 


SOWS  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRASS  SEEDS,  TIMOTHY,  \ 
CLOVERS,  ALFALFA,  FLAX  AND  RED  TOP, 

and  has  a  special 

HOPPER  FOR  WHEAT,  OATS,  BARLEY  AND  RYE.) 

The  hopper  is  so  close  to  the  ground  that  the  wind 
can’t  blow  the  seeds  away.  That  means  regular 
seeding.  Regular  seeding  means  full  crops. 

iTHE  ORIGINAL  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER! 

it  still  leads  all  others.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
wheel  the  seed  thau  carry  it.  Sows  20  to  40  acres 
per  day.  It  is  Htroiig,*  durable,  lantlng. 
Write  for  free  circulars  and  endorsements. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

1 7  River  Street,  Y  pslluntl,  Mich. 
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All  the  World 
Knows 

what  this  trade  mark  means.  They  have  learned 
that  It  stands  for  unequaled  qualily  in  the  first  essent  ial  of  good  agriculture— i.  e. 

A  GOOD  PLOW. 

The  stamp,  “Oliver  Chilled”  appearing  on  the  finished  plow,  or  on  the 
smallest  fitting  or  separate  part,  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  Don’t  let  any 
dealer  sell  you  something  else,  declaring  tliat  it  is  “just  as  good,”  for  there  is 

nothing  as  good  of  the  plow  kind  as 

The  “Oliver  Chilled  Plow.” 

Sold  by  Every  Oliver  Agent  Everywhere. 

Our  descriptive  matter  is  interesting  and  instructive.  We  mail  it  free  to 
all  inquirers.  Write  to-day  before  you  forget  it. 

THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

South  Bend,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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FORCING  RHUBARB  IN  THE  DARK. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  LITTLE-KNOWN  INDUSTRY. 

Part  III. 

Some  Objections  Answered. — A  recent  article 
somewhat  introductory  to  the  present  series,  was  the 
text  for  some  of  the  eastern  growers  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  methods  of  dark  growing.  The  idea  was 
brushed  aside  as  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the 
opinion  freely  offered  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the 
extra  labor.  Forcing  extensively  as  carried  on  here 
by  the  methods  described  on  page  855,  last  year,  would 
be  a  task  from  which  the  growers  would  shrink.  The 
sash  to  cover 
acres  of  roots 
as  many  have 
here,  would 
bankrupt  an 
ordinary  man. 

Then,  too,  it 
only  hastens 
the  growth  a 
few  days  at 
best,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  far  in¬ 
ferior  article. 

It  is,  however, 
by  no  means 
new  here,  and 
has  been  quite 
extensively 
practiced,  but 
is  now  almost 
entirely  dis¬ 
carded  for  the 
cheaper  method 
and  superior 
product  of  dark 
growing.  The 
glass-forced 
rhubarb,  like 
open-grown, 
gives  a  full 
green  leaf, 
while  the  dark- 
forced  gives 
very  little,  if 
any,  and  that, 
a  beautiful 
golden  color, 
and  a  flavor  as 
far  superior  as 
properly  grown 
and  blanched 
celery  has  to 
that  left  to 
grow  and  wan¬ 
der  at  will. 

Growing1  in 
Hotbeds.  —  A 
method  not  yet 
described,  but  which  gives  the  earliest  and  best  pay¬ 
ing  crop  of  all,  is  to  set  the  root  in  hotbeds,  remov¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  old  manure  and  soil  to  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  the  full  growth  of  the  stalks.  There 
is  no  extra  expense,  as  the  hotbeds  are  already  on 
hand,  and  later  on  are  used  for  starting  the  cabbage, 
tomato,  egg  and  other  plants.  The  boxes  are  covered 
with  two  layers  of  boards,  breaking  joints,  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  leaching  of  Enow  and  rain  ;  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot  or  18  inches  is  placed 
around  the  boxes,  and  covered  on  top  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches.  No  heat  other  than  that  generated  by  the 
manure  is  used ;  should  a  higher  temperature  be  re¬ 
quired,  fresh  manure  that  has  been  piled  until  heated, 
is  put  on,  and  the  forcing  is  thus  hurried  at  will. 

-December  21,  I  visited  the  grounds  of  N.  Michels, 


one  of  the  pioneer  growers  of  this  section,  and  the 
first,  I  think,  to  adopt  the  dark- growing  method.  He 
has  his  house  cellar  and  two  large  forcing  cellars 
filled  ;  but  as  yet  uses  no  heat.  A  row  of  10  hotbeds 
were  being  filled,  which  will  be  held  in  check  until 
the  last  of  February,  when  the  manure  will  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  forcing  will  begin.  Besides  this,  he  had  12 
boxes  covered  in  one  unbroken  mound,  six  of  which 
were  for  immediate  use,  and  six  to  follow  in  succes¬ 
sion.  I  walked  over  the  mound,  and  there  beneath 
my  feet,  shut  away  from  the  light  and  air,  and  forced 
entirely  by  the  heat  of  the  manure,  the  rhubarb  was 
growing  and  ready  for  the  market.  December  20,  from 


three  of  these  boxes  6x14  feet  in  size,  he  picked  31 
dozen,  which  brought,  in  the  wholesale  house,  75 
cents  per  dozen,  or  $23.25  for  one  picking.  These 
boxes  were  of  the  Linnaeus  variety,  and  will  give  two 
more  pickings ;  the  next  picking  is  expected  to  be 
best  of  all. 

While  the  ordinary  and  safe  plan  is,  to  freeze  the 
roots  before  forcing,  these  roots  were  started  without 
freezing.  Placed  in  the  boxes  in  November,  with  no 
watering  or  other  care,  in  45  days,  he  is  getting  a  re¬ 
turn  of  $23  25  for  252  square  feet  of  ground,  with  two 
pickings  yet  to  hear  from.  Mr.  Michels  is  a  gardener 
of  over  40  years’  experience,  and  says  that  this  is  the 
best  paying  crop  he  can  raise,  for  the  reason  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  labor  is  done  after  the  other  crops 
are  secured,  and  the  sales  come  at  a  time  when  so  little 


else  can  be  grown  except  by  the  expensive  methods 
of  glass  growing. 

Preparation  for  Market. — The  photographs  [too 
dim  for  reproduction. — Eds  J ,  show  the  rhubarb  as  it 
appears  in  the  wholesale  market.  As  received  from 
the  gardeners,  the  rhubarb  is  tied  in  bundles ;  the 
bunches  are  wrapped  in  paper,  and  packed  in  any 
sized  boxes.  Prices  are  always  quoted  by  the  dozen, 
and  the  bunches  are  put  up  by  the  growers  all  ready 
for  the  retail  trade.  The  stalks  are  tied  with  ordinary 
bunching  twine  at  top  and  base,  in  bunches  of  three  ; 
12  of  these  bunches  are  tied  together,  also  at  top  and 
base,  and  the  bundle  really  containing  36  stalks  is 

called  a  dozen. 
In  the  retail 
trade,  the 
bundles  are 
opened,  and the 
bunches  sold 
out  in  any  num¬ 
ber  required. 

Messrs.  Rush 
&  Sons,  whole¬ 
salers,  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  they 
handle  tons  of 
the  product 
every  Winter, 
and  last  seafeon, 
they  shipped  to 
27  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of 
the  United 
States,  includ¬ 
ing  New  York 
and  Boston. 
Many  other 
dealers  buy  and 
ship  in  large 
quantities,  and 
some  of  the 
growers  ship 
direct  to  vari¬ 
ous  points  in 
the  country. 

As  to  Labor. 
— That  need  be 
no  bugbear,  as 
two  men  with 
team  and  plow 
will  turn  out 
and  trim  up 
from  500  to  1,000 
roots  per  day. 
The  freezing 
costs  nothing, 
as  the  roots  will 
attend  to  that 
themselves  if 
left  alone.  The 
labor  of  setting 
in  the  cellar  is  quickly  done,  as  when  nicely  trimmed 
and  frozen,  they  can  be  handled  as  roughly  as  stones. 
No  storing  of  roots  is  necessary,  except  in  case  of 
growing  two  crops  in  the  same  cellar  ;  and  then  not 
necessarily  so,  as  in  most  sections,  there  is  no  month 
in  the  Winter  when  they  could  not  be  plowed  out,  un¬ 
less  excessive  frost  was  unusually  continuous. 

Nuts  to  Crack. — The  scientists  will  have  a  nut  or 
two  to  crack  in  telling  us  why,  when  shut  away 
entirely  from  the  light,  the  roots  will  produce  a  full 
crop  of  stalks  with  no  leaf  worth  mentioning,  and 
that  shut  away  from  the  light  and  air,  too,  as  in  hot¬ 
bed  forcing,  the  results  will  be  essentially  the  same. 
The  stalks  will  have  a  beautiful  coloring  ;  and  the  leaf, 
what  little  appears,  will  be  a  beautiful  golden  color. 

Detroit,  Mich.  j.  e.  m. 


SMALL-LEAVED  HEMLOCK  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS.  Fig.  14.  See  Rurai.isms,  Page  40. 
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VAN  DEMAN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Grafting  Old  Plum  Trees. — Will  a  graft  grow  to  amount  to 
anything  In  an  old  plum  tree  ?  8.  f.  m. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Speaking  generally,  I  would  say  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  graft  an  old  plum  tree.  The  union  is  nearly 
always  poor,  and  there  is  trouble  with  the  grafts 
breaking  off  when  loaded  with  fruit,  if  not  before.  If 
the  tree  is  not  very  old  and  is  vigorous,  it  might  be 
well  to  graft  it ;  otherwise,  I  would  advise  planting  a 
young  tree  instead. 

Tree  Fruits  for  Small  Place.— I  have  one  acre,  and  I  wish  to 
plant  six  each  of  peach,  pear,  cherry  and  apple  trees.  What 
kinds  would  you  advise  ?  t.  c. 

Cayuga,  Ind. 

Fora  small  family  orchard,  as  is  evidently  intended 
by  T.  C. ,  there  should  be  such  a  selection  as  will  ripen 
in  succession,  from  early  to  late.  Of  the  peach,  one 
each  of  Triumph,  Bishop,  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta, 
Oldmixon  Free  and  Heath  Cling.  Of  cherry  trees,  two 
each  of  Early  Richmond,  Montmorency  and  English 
Morello.  Of  pears,  one  each  of  Tyson,  Clapp,  Howell, 
Seckel,  Anjou  and  Lawrence.  If  dwarf  pear  trees  are 
chosen  and  planted  so  deep  as  to  enable  them  to 
throw  out  pear  roots  above  the  quince  stock,  they  will 
bear  as  early  as  dwarf  trees  normally  do,  and  then 
become  what  is  called  half-standard  trees,  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  growth  and  bearing  much  longer  than  if 
the  pear  roots  did  not  grow.  Among  the  best  apples 
are  Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  Fanny,  Jefferis,  Grimes 
Golden  and  York  Imperial. 

Two-Year  Seedling  Apple  Trees — I  am  living  on  a  rented 
farm,  and  wish  to  start  some  apple  trees  to  have  large  enough 
to  transplant  when  I  get  a  farm  of  my  own.  I  have  a  lot  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  seedling  trees,  two  years  old  next  Spring,  from  two 
to  five  feet  high,  with  tap  roots  two  feet  long,  and  some  three- 
fourths  inch  in  diameter.  Is  this  the  right  age  and  size  of  stock 
for  root  grafts  ?  How  long  should  the  piece  of  root  be  ?  Is  it  best 
to  use  long  or  short  scions  ?  When  the  rows  are  three  feet  apart, 
how  close  should  the  grafts  be  planted  in  the  row  ?  c  d.  t. 

Flinton,  Pa. 

Seedling  apple  trees  two  years  old  are  sometimes 
used  as  stocks  to  cut  up  and  make  grafts  of  their 
roots  ;  but  those  described  by  C.  D.  Y.  are  quite  large 
for  such  use.  I  have  succeeded  very  well  with  two- 
year-old  stocks,  but  they  were  not  larger  than  half  an 
inch  at  the  largest  part  of  the  root.  Without  having 
actually  tested  setting  scions  on  larger  roots,  I  am 
unable  to  say  that  they  would  not  grow  and  make 
good  trees.  One-year-old  seedlings  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  used  for  making  root  grafts,  and  the  prefer¬ 
able  size  is  such  as  are  a  little  larger  than  a  lead  pencil 
for  a  distance  of  six  or  more  inches  below  the  collar. 
The  best  length  to  cut  pieces  of  roots  is  from  four  to 
six  inches,  although  shorter  cuts  will  make  very  good 
grafts  In  setting  the  grafts,  the  rows  should  be 
four  feet  apart  and  the  grafts  eight  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

Apricots  and  Lady  Apples. — 1.  Will  the  apricot  thrive  and  fruit 
where  the  peach  does  ?  2.  Which  variety  or  varieties  would  you 
recommend, -especially  in  regard  to  hardiness  ?  3.  Does  the  Lady 
apple  succeed  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  will  it  succeed  as  a 
dwarf  ?  At  what  age  will  it  bear  as  a  standard  ?  A.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  Apricot  trees  are  no  less  tender,  as  a  rule,  than 
peach  trees,  but  the  blossoms  are  often  killed  by  frost 
because  they  come  out  so  early  in  Spring.  Another  very 
diseoui aging  fact  is  the  almost  universal  destruction 
of  the  fruit  by  the  curculio.  There  are  some  sections 
in  New  York  where  the  apricot  does  fairly  well,  pro¬ 
vided  the  trees  are  jarred  sufficiently  to  catch  the  cur¬ 
culio  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  2.  The  Shense  is  said 
to  be  the  hardiest  of  the  varieties  of  the  apricot,  al¬ 
though  Breda  and  Moorpark  usually  endure  the  Win¬ 
ters  of  the  peach  sections.  3.  The  Lady  apple  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
ordinary  apple-growing  sections.  It  does  very  well 
as  a  dwarf.  This  variety  is  not  an  early  bearer,  or  a 
very  productive  one,  notwithstanding  that  the  apples 
are  very  small.  In  my  experience,  the  trees  did  not 
begin  to  bear  much  under  10  years  of  age. 

Long-Keeping  Apple  for  Washington  State.— I  wish  to  buy  a 
few  apple  trees,  wish  the  best,  if  I  can  buy  but  one  tree,  and  one 
that  keeps  till  May  1.  Will  York  Imperial  do?  Will  you  name 
what  is  considered  the  best  red  long-keeper?  Would  you  advise 
me  to  buy  either  Champion  or  Commerce  ?  a.  a  p. 

Kerns,  Wash. 

York  Imperial  is  perhaps  about  the  best  red  Winter 
variety  of  good  quality  and  size  that  will  keep  late. 
It  has  been  grown  but  little  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  all  that  have  been  grown  there  tend  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  very  valuable  apple  in  that  section,  both 
for  market  and  family  use.  It  may  not  keep  until 
May  1  there  in  all  places  and  every  year,  but  it  is  a 
better  keeper  than  Baldwin  where  both  have  long 
been  grown  together  farther  east.  The  varieties 
which  are  being  advertised  by  a  western  nursery  firm 
under  the  names  Champion  and  Commerce  are  not 
well  tested  anywhere  as  yet,  except  it  may  be,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  origin  in  Arkansas.  They 
may  prove  to  be  valuable  over  a  much  wider  terri¬ 
tory.  I  have  examined  the  fruit  of  both,  and  think 


them  of  fair  quality  and  handsome  appearance.  The 
names  which  have  been  adopted  for  them  as  the 
proper  ones,  because  of  their  first  use  and  better  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  pomological  nomenclature, 
are  Collins  instead  of  Champion,  and  Beach  instead  of 
Commerce.  Some  think  that  the  latter  should  be 
called  Highfill  in  honor  of  the  man  who  introduced  it. 

Seeding  an  Apple  Orchard. — My  apple  trees  grow  entirely  too 
fast,  and  do  not  bear.  With  what  could  I  seed  the  orchard  to 
check  their  growth,  and  not  hurt  the  trees  ?  They  were  planted 
in  1892,  on  black  Illinois  prairie  soil.  The  ground  slopes  to  the 
west  about  three  feet  in  100  yards,  and  has  a  wide,  open  ditch  at 
each  end  and  the  north  side  18  to  24  inches  deep.  On  the  edge  of 
this  ditch  was  a  row  of  Red  cedars  planted  four  feet  apart;  they 
are  about  eight  feet  high  now,  and  make  a  good  windbreak.  The 
apple  trees  were  rootgrafted  and  were  planted  12  to  18  inches 
deeper  than  before.  They  have  low  heads.  I  cut  the  vigorous 
shoots  back  one-quarter  to  one-half,  rub  all  sprouts  off  before 
they  are  three  inches  long,  keep  the  inside  open  and  clean,  and 
give  them  clean  culture.  What  kind  of  grass  is  best  ?  Did  the 
deep  planting  hurt  them?  What  better  are  budded  apple  trees 
than  rootgrafted  ones  ?  h.  h.  b. 

Millikin,  Ill. 

Orchard  grass  is  best  to  put  in  an  orchard,  because 
it  does  not  make  a  compact  sod,  but  grows  in  bunches  ; 
but  grass  of  any  kind  is  a  harbor  for  mice,  which  in¬ 
jure  orchard  trees.  The  spaces  near  the  bases  of  the 
trees  should  always  be  kept  clear  of  all  trash  and 
grass  that  the  mice  may  not  be  induced  there.  The 
plan  followed  by  which  the  trees  were  set  12  to  18 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  was  bad. 
In  some  soils,  it  would  kill  the  trees,  and  I  have  known 
that  to  be  done.  In  loose  or  sandy  subsoil,  there 
would  be  much  less  danger  of  injury  than  in  tough, 
clay  ground.  The  trouble  is,  that  the  roots  are  too 
deep  in  the  ground,  where  they  cannot  have  the  nor¬ 
mal  amount  of  warmth  and  air.  The  starting  out  of 
new  roots  above  the  original  ones  is  an  evidence  of  this. 
These  secondary  roots  are  usually  of  no  more  value 
than,  and  often  not  as  much,  as  the  first  ones.  In  my 
opinion,  budded  apple  trees  are  no  better  than  those 
grown  from  good  root  grafts.  By  the  latter,  I  mean 
that  the  grafts  should  be  made  from  thrifty  scions  set 
on  five  or  six-inch  upper  cuts  of  first-class  apple 
seedlings. 

Planting  Plum  and  Apple  Suckers.— 1.  Would  plum  or  apple 
suckers  grow  by  cutting  with  some  roots  on  them?  2.  Would 
they  bear  the  natural  fruit,  or  would  they  need  grafting?  3. 
What  do  you  think  about  grafting  cherry  on  small  wild  cherry 
stocks  ?  Would  they  be  a  success  ?  4.  What  is  a  good  fertilizer 
for  onions  Instead  of  barn  manure  ?  t  p. 

1.  It  used  to  be  a  very  common  practice  to  grub  up 
suckers  from  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plant 
new  orchards  with  them.  As  good  trees  are  now  very 
cheap  and  easy  to  get,  it  rarely  pays  to  bother  with 
them,  except  it  may  be,  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of 
plums.  Even  the  latter  become  very  troublesome  by 
sprouting,  and  the  very  fact  that  a  tree  sends  up 
sprouts  is  a  sure  indication  that  its  progeny  will  do 
the  same.  It  is  rare  that  sprouts  may  be  found  with 
well-balanced  roots,  but  the  native  plums  and  sour 
cherries  are  more  likely  to  have  good  roots  than  any 
other  fruits  that  I  have  planted  in  this  way.  2.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  trees  grown  from  such  sprouts 
would  bring  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  that  grown  on 
the  parent  trees,  and  they  would  surely  do  so  if  the 
old  trees  were  not  grown  from  grafts  or  buds,  and 
they  would  do  so,  too,  if  the  suckers  came  from  roots 
that  started  out  above  the  grafts  or  buds.  3.  No,  do 
not  waste  any  time  or  trouble  trying  to  graft  the  cul¬ 
tivated  cherries  on  stocks  of  any  of  the  native  wild 
cherries.  I  have  tried  it  repeatedly  and  failed  in  all 
cases,  except  in  a  very  few  in  which  the  union 
was  very  poor.  4.  Soil  for  onions  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  applying  liberally  such  compositions  as  are 
rich  in  nitrogenous  elements,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  good  share  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  A 
little  book  on  onions  by  Gregory  will  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  directions  in  detail,  and  it  may  be  had  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  price  30  cents. 


FREAKS  AMONG  SMALL  FRUITS. 

ODD  THINGS  ON  CANE  AND  VINE. 

Second  Blackberry  Crop.— Five  or  six  years  ago, 
our  Snyder  and  Taylor  blackberries  bloomed  at  the 
usual  time,  but  not  so  heavily  as  usual.  The  plants 
seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  their  first  efforts,  for  later 
on,  they  bloomed  again,  and  bore  a  second  crop  late 
in  September.  This  crop  was  on  the  same  canes  that 
bore  the  other  crop,  the  canes  that  grew  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  about  three  weeks  later  than  the  first 
crop,  and  was  very  large  and  fine  fruit.  I  can  account 
for  this  only  on  the  theory  that  some  condition  of  the 
weather  coming  on  after  the  first  effort,  forced  the 
canes  to  take  up  more  nourishment  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  first  crop  of  fruit,  and  it  cropped  out  in 
more  blossoms  and  fruit.  No  fertilizer  had  been 
applied  for  a  year  or  so. 

Tlie  Golden  Queen  Raspberry  is  a  sport  of  the 
Cuthbert.  It  was  found  growing  in  a  patch  of  Cuth- 
berts.  I  never  quite  believed  that  it  was  a  sport  of 
the  Cuthbert  until  I  found  a  berry  that  was  half  red  and 


half  golden.  Has  any  one  else  ever  found  a  raspberry 
half  Cuthbert  and  half  Golden  Queen  ?  It  was  in  a 
patch  of  Golden  Queen,  and  there  were  no  Cuthberts 
or  other  raspberries  near.  The  quality  of  Golden  Queen 
is  different  from  that  of  Cuthbert.  This  is  why  I  could 
not  believe  it  a  sport  of  the  Cuthbert.  Does  the  color 
of  a  berry  have  anything  to  do  with  its  flavor  ? 

Suckers  and  Tips. — Blackcaps  root  only  from  the 
tips,  or  are  supposed  to.  I  have  found  sucker  plants 
of  the  Columbian  raspberry  (purple),  and  in  digging 
up  an  old  patch  of  blackcaps  (Gregg  and  Kansas)  we 
found  that  the  piece  roots  left  in  the  ground  would 
grow  into  plants.  Red  raspberries  are  supposed  to 
renew  only  by  suckers,  yet  I  believe  that  there  are 
varieties  that  could  be  bred  into  producing  plants 
from  the  tip.  Caroline  (white)  suckers  sparingly,  and 
makes  weak  plants  from  the  tip  ends  of  the  canes. 
Joseph  T.  Thompson  (originator  of  Columbian)  told 
me  that  he  has  a  true  red  raspberry  that  roots  from 
the  tips. 

Second  Growth  Columbians.— A  peculiar  trait 
of  the  Columbian  raspberry  has  interested  me  ever 
since  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  variety.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  originator  when  the  berry  was  intro¬ 
duced  that,  if  the  canes  were  frozen  dead  or  broken 
off  so  that  they  could  not  fruit,  another  set  of  canes 
would  come  up  from  the  roots,  and  bear  a  crop  the 
same  season.  This  we  have  found  to  be  true.  More¬ 
over,  the  crop  of  berries  from  these  canes  that  grow 
the  same  season  that  they  bear  is  entirely  different  in 
shape  from  the  crop  that  grows  from  the  canes  that 
grew  the  year  before.  They  are  larger,  longer  and  more 
pointed,  quite  closely  resembling  Cuthbert  in  shape. 

The  Fall  Bearing  of  raspberries  and  strawberries 
is,  I  believe,  due  to  some  stoppage  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  A  period  of  drought,  followed  by  a  change 
to  warm,  moist  weather,  or  vice  versa,  will  upset  the 
natural  growth  of  the  plant,  and  force  it  into  fruit¬ 
ing.  Nature  seems  first  to  try  to  reproduce  herself, 
and  if  prevented  from  doing  this,  her  next  attention 
is  directed  to  the  production  of  fruit.  We  find  fruit 
of  strawberries  on  plants  that  have  not,  for  some 
reason,  made  many  new  plants,  and  on  the  young  run¬ 
ners  that  have  been  prevented  from  rooting  readily. 
In  blackcap  raspberries,  we  find  nice  fruit  on  the  ends 
of  the  canes  that  have  stopped  growth  abruptly,  or 
have  been  prevented  from  reaching  the  earth  to  root. 
A  stoppage  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  plant  induces 
the  formation  of  fruit  Excessive  fertilization  with 
potash  will  sometimes  cause  a  crop  of  strawberries  in 
the  Fall.  A  few  years  ago,  a  neighbor  had  a  large 
crop  of  Haverland  and  Jessie  strawberries  in  Septem¬ 
ber  on  a  piece  that  had  been  heavily  potashed,  and 
bore  a  large  crop  the  Spring  preceding.  The  Jessie, 
Enhance,  Burt  and  Parker  Earle  are  more  likely  to 
bear  in  the  Fall  than  others.  I  cannot  account  for 
this  fact.  L.  J.  FARMER. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


BUDS. 

A  Reader  in  Florida  calls  for  Dakota  Red  potatoes  for  seed. 
He  says  that,  on  muck  land  in  the  South,  this  variety  does  best, 
and  also  for  the  Fall  crop. 

M.  Crawford,  the  famous  strawberry  grower  of  Ohio,  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  the  Vineless  strawberry  will  not  become 
popular.  It  was  hoped  that  this  variety  would  fill  a  desirable 
place  in  strawberry  culture,  but  Mr.  Crawford  evidently  thinks 
it  will  prove  merely  a  curious  novelty. 

The  Best  Apple  Stocks. — I  have  had  no  extended  experience 
with  the  Woolly  aphis,  and  have  never  made  a  study  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stocks  upon  which  it  feeds.  I  like  the  Northern  Spy  for 
stocks  upon  which  to  work  other  varieties  of  apples,  because  it 
is  a  straight  and  thrifty  grower,  has  a  deep  root  system,  and  is 
hardy.  There  may  be  other  varieties  as  good.  I  am  using  both 
Northern  Spy  and  American  Golden  Russet  for  this  purpose. 

L.  H.  BAILEY. 

Grafting  Gooseberries  — H.  Z.  asks  whether  the  gooseberry 
can  be  grafted  on  the  currant,  of  last  year’s  growth,  and  when 
is  the  best  time  to  get  the  cuttings,  and  to  graft.  They  have  a 
gooseberry,  called  the  Coplin  Seedling,  that  can’t  be  propagated 
from  slips.  It  is  the  largest  gooseberry  that  grows.  Currants 
may  be  grafted  on  gooseberries  and  vice  versa.  The  cuttings 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  the  plants  are  dormant.  Spring,  just 
before  the  buds  start,  is  the  best  time  for  grafting. 

Chas.  Wright,  of  Delaware,  speaking  of  the  possibilities  of 
growing  strawberry  plants  in  that  section,  says  that  one  year  on 
less  than  10  acres  of  land,  he  produced  5,000,000  plants.  No  man¬ 
ure  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  was  used;  the  land  was  poor  and 
sandy,  and  had  grown  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes.  He  says  that 
he  dug  by  actual  count,  from  1,000  plants  of  Michel’s  Early,  60,000 
plants  for  sale,  besides  a  large  number  for  planting.  Michel’s 
Early  is  a  great  plant-maker,  but  Mr.  Wright  says  he  can  do 
nearly  as  well  with  Bubach  or  Parker  Earle.  This  shows  the 
possibilities  in  plant  culture,  for  the  light  Delaware  soil. 

A  New  Fruit  Law. — We  need  a  law  in  New  York  State,  permit¬ 
ting  fruit  inspectors  to  condemn  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  fruit 
infected  with  injurious  insects  or  disease.  The  Californians  have 
already  made  a  move  in  this  direction.  At  first,  I  thought  it  too 
radical  a  procedure ;  but  the  longer  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  no  measure  will  do  more  towards 
arousing  fruit  growers  from  their  indifference  to  the  eradication 
of  such  pests  and  the  production  of  perfectly  sound  fruit,  than  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  If  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  the  inferior 
stuff,  they  will  either  grow  better  fruit,  or  none,  and  thus  im¬ 
measurably  advance  our  horticultural  interests.  s. 
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TUBERCLES  ON  PLANT  ROOTS. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WORK  THEY  DO. 

A  Great  Field  for  Study. 

Of  Different  Shape. — I  have  lately 
been  examining  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est  the  nodules  on  roots  of  clover,  peas, 
beans,  etc.  I  infer  from  what  I  have 
read  that  nodules  on  different  plants 
are  produced  by  different  varieties  of 
organisms.  I  find  that  the  nodules  on 
the  several  varieties  of  plants  vary  in 
size  and  shape.  Those  on  clover,  both 
Red  and  Crimson,  are  small,  elongated 
egg  shape,  and  are  not  as  numerous  or 
as  large  as  these  on  Canada  peas.  I  did 
not  find  any  on  clover  more  than  about 
1- 16-inch  in  length,  and  less  than  half 
that  in  diameter.  On  peas,  they  were 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  thick,  and  some¬ 
what  different  in  shape.  The  base  joins 
to  the  pea  root,  and  extends  outward 
about  the  shape  and  size  of  half  a  grain 
of  rye  cut  crosswise.  Sometimes  sev¬ 
eral  grow  into  a  cluster  joining  to  each 
other,  so  that  they  present  much  the 
shape  or  form  of  branching  coral.  In 
some  instances,  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
are  thus  joined.  I  think  they  always 
grow  to  full  size  singly,  and  others  grow 
from  them  after. 

Peas  growing  in  my  peach  orchard 
have  the  roots  very  thickly  supplied 
with  the  nodules,  dozens  or  scores  on  a 
single  plant.  Peas  have  been  grown  on 
the  land  several  years  in  succession.  In 
1897,  I  plowed  up  my  old  strawberry  bed 
after  harvesting  the  crop,  and  sowed  it 
to  oats  and  peas.  They  made  only  a 
feeble  growth.  Last  season  my  straw¬ 
berry  field  adjoined  the  old  one,  and  I 
plowed  it  up  and  sowed  peas  and  corn. 
The  peas  made  a  growth  of  12  to  15 
inches,  and  then  nearly  all  died,  except 
a  few  around  the  border.  On  the  border 
adjoining  the  previous  strawberry  field, 
where  peas  were  sown  last  year,  the  pea 
roots  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  nod¬ 
ules  ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field,  very  few  nodules  could  be  found 
on  any  of  the  pea  roots,  most  plantshav¬ 
ing  none.  I  could  find  none  on  the  dead 
plants  anywhere,  but  they  may  have 
decayed. 

Where  Do  They  Originate  ? — I 
sowed  some  cow  peas  which  made  quite 
a  good  growth.  There  were  some  nodules 
on  the  roots,  but  not  numerous.  They 
were  very  large,  however,  irregular 
angular  bodies,  some  as  much  as  %-inch 
in  diameter.  No  cow  peas  have  ever 
been  grown  in  this  vicinity  before,  and 
the  seed  used  was  so  old  that  the  owner 
dared  not  sell  it  for  seed  ;  it  came  up 
well,  however.  The  question  is  sug¬ 
gested,  Where  did  the  germs  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  nodules  come  from  ?  Do  they 
exist  on  the  roots  of  some  other  plants 
which  have  grown  here,  or  did  they 
come  with  the  seed  sown  ?  If  the  latter, 
then  their  vitality  is  not  destroyed  by 
as  much  as  three  years’  exposure  to  dry 
air.  If  the  power  to  gather  nitrogen  is 
in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  nodules 
on  roots,  I  should  think  Canada  peas  the 
best  crop  to  sow  for  enriching  land,  as 
in  cases  I  have  observed,  they  are  much 
better  supplied  with  nodules. 

I  find  the  nodules  on  common  garden 
beans,  small,  irregular,  rounded  bodies, 
the  largest  near  J^-inch  in  longest  diam¬ 
eter,  and  on  some  plants,  I  find  them 
quite  numerous.  I  notice  one  similar 
habit  of  growth  of  nodules  on  all  the 
different  plants  which  I  have  examined — 
I  found  them  only  on  roots  which  run 
near  the  surface,  the  deeper  roots  of 
beans  and  clover  showing  no  trace  of 
them.  m.  m. 

Medway,  Mass. 

Comments  by  Dr.  B.  D.  Hoisted. 

Most  Galls  in  Poor  Soils. — The 
whole  subject  of  root  tubercles  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  one,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  found  out  about  it.  It,  however, 
seems  settled  that  a  close  relationship 
exists  between  the  taking  up  of  the  free 
nitrogen  by  plants  and  the  presence  of 
galls  upon  their  roots.  The  majority  of 
plants  do  not  have  such  root  tubercles, 


TWO  PEA  ROOTS  SHOWING  ROOT  TUBERCLES.  Fig.  15. 


ROOT  OF  WAX  BEAN  SHOWING  TUBERCLES.  Fig,  16. 


as,  for  example,  the  cereals,  potatoes 
and  the  like,  while  clovers,  and  clover¬ 
like  plants,  are  generally  gall- bearing, 
when  the  circumstances  are  favorable 
for  their  formation.  When  a  soil  is  rich 
in  combined  nitrogen,  the  tubercles  are 
much  less  liable  to  form  than  when  the 
soil  is  poor  in  such  substances.  The 
host  plant  needs  to  be  “hungry”  for 
nitrogen  for  the  full  development  of  the 
tubercles.  These  galls  are  produced  by 
microorganisms  closely  related  to  the 
bacteria ;  they  make  their  entrance  from 
the  soil  through  the  tender  cell  walls  of 
the  younger  portions  of  the  roots,  and 
induce  a  cell  growth  in  the  region  of  the 
invasion  that  results  in  a  tubercle. 

In  some  unknown  way,  the  tubercle 
germs  are  able  to  lay  hold  and  adapt  the 
free  nitrogen  for  the  use  of  the  plant 
that  is  bearing  the  galls.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  number  and  size  of  the  galls 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  success 
of  the  plant.  It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  M. 
M.’s  mind  upon  the  point  of  the  best 
crop  to  grow  for  renovating  the  land. 
There  are  so  many  sides  to  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  one  would  need  to  know  the  full 
history  of  the  case  to  offer  any  advice. 

The  Germs  Are  Alike. — There  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  galls 
upon  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  ; 
for  example,  those  of  the  pea  are  quite 
unlike  those  of  the  bean.  This  is 
brought  out  in  Figs.  15  and  16,  made 
from  sun  prints  of  the  roots  and  their 
galls.  Those  of  the  beans  are  nearly 
spherical,  and  usually  most  abundant 
near  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  but  few 
are  met  upon  the  ultimate  ramifications 
of  the  roots.  The  pea  galls  are  irregular 
and  somewhat  fan-shaped  in  outline, 
and  generally  distributed  along  the 
main  or  tap  root.  From  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  size,  shape  and  distribution,  one 
might  easily  think  that  they  were 
caused  by  distinct  kinds  of  germs ;  but 
there  is  no  marked  distinction  in  the 
microorganisms  when  studied  with  the 
microscope.  It  is  true  that  a  germ  that 
has  grown  upon  a  certain  crop  plant  is 
more  at  home  upon  that  kind  of  host. 
In  other  words,  soil-extract  from  an  old 
pea  field  will  produce  galls  upon  pea 
roots  in  new  land  better  than  upon  clover 
or  any  other  crop. 

This  leads  to  a  word  upon  the  subject 
of  soil  inoculation.  The  study  of  the 
tubercle  germs  has  gone  so  far  that  now 
they  are  isolated  and  sold  in  the  market 
under  the  trade  name  of  “  Nitragin”. 
This  is  a  “starter”  in  land  when  the 
germs  are  not  present ;  very  good  results 
have  come  from  the  use  of  this  germ  fer¬ 
tilizer.  A  small  bottle  of  it  is  enough 
to  make  a  difference  of  tons  of  yield  in 
certain  crops,  as  shown  by  experiment 
at  the  Alabama  Station  with  Crimson 
clover  and  Hairy  vetch.  Of  course,  soil 
that  contains  the  germs  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  some  instances,  a 
ton  or  less  of  old  soil  where  a  clover  or 
clover-like  crop  has  been  grown,  may  be 
spread  upon  land  new  to  the  same  crop 
there  to  be  grown,  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  During  the  past  year,  in  one  ex¬ 
periment  at  the  “Plant  Hospital”,  I 
found  that  soil  from  old  pea  land  made 
a  striking  difference  upon  new  soil,  in 
the  larger  growth  and  deeper  green 
color  of  the  pea  plants.  The  yield  of 
pods  was  also  increased.  There  is  a 
large  field  for  study  in  these  tubercles 
and  the  service  they  render  the  foster 
plant  in  the  securing  of  a  supply  of 
nitrogen.  byron  d.  halsted. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  June,  1898,  issue  of 
the  Industrialist,  issued  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  D.  H.  Otis  gives  an 
account  of  some  inoculation  experi¬ 
ments.  Soil  in  which  Soy  beans  had 
grown  in  Massachusetts,  was  brought  to 
Kansas,  and  used  to  grow  Soy  beans 
there  when  mixed  with  Kansas  soil. 
The  tubercles  were  formed  in  this  mixt¬ 
ure,  and  this  Kansas  soil  was  afterward 
used  to  inoculate  other  soils.  Mr.  Otis 
says  that  this  inoculation  is  entirely 
practicable. 
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Short  Stories. 


An  Anti-Cider  Man. — That’s  right ! 
Bear  down  on  the  cider  !  It’s  a  greater 
curse  to  the  farmer  than  the  rum.  Com¬ 
ing  home  late  one  cold,  rainy  night  last 
Fall,  I  stumbled  on  the  dead  body  of  a 
young  man,  with  a  gallon  jug  of  cider 
clinched  in  his  right  hand — drowned, 
dead,  in  the  horsepath,  in  less  than  two 
inches  of  water,  too  full  of  the  cider  to 
get  out  of  the  road.  As  no  one  happened 
along,  he  had  been  there  nearly  four 
hours.  I  wish  that  the  people  who  think 
cider  all  right  could  have  heard  his 
poor,  heartbroken  mother’s  cry  against 
it,  as  she  walked  back  and  forth  in  the 
mud,  wringing  her  hands,  crying, 
“  David,  my  boy  !  my  only  boy  !  ”  k  b.  s. 

Dynamite  in  a  Weld. — In  digging  our 
well  last  Fall,  when  we  reached  the  leJge, 
the  water  came  in  so  rapidly  that  we 
decided  not  to  excavate  farther,  but 
drilled  a  hole  six  feet  deep  in  the  center 
of  the  well  to  throw  out  whatever  we 
could  with  one  blast.  The  hole  was 
loaded  with  dynamite,  but  it  failed  to  ex¬ 
plode.  Our  neighbor  who  loaded  it  is  an 
expert,  and  he  took  a  piece  of  tin  con¬ 
ductor,  and  fitting  a  piston  by  wrapping 
a  cloth  around  a  stick,  he  pumped  out 
the  sand  tamping  down  to  a  point  as 
near  the  cartridges  as  he  thought  it  safe 
to  go.  The  hole  was  full  of  water 
flowing  freely  into  the  well.  Taking 
another  piece  of  tin  pipe,  he  plugged  one 
end,  and  then  loaded  it  with  one  cart¬ 
ridge,  carefully  tamping  and  having  the 
waterproof  fuse  project  about  two  feet. 
This  was  dropped  into  the  hole,  and  when 
the  second  charge  exploded,  it  caused 
the  first  one  to  do  likewise,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  very  gratifying.  E  c  CURTIS. 

Fertilizer  Analyses. — The  suggested 
change  in  fertilizer  law,  page  832,  suits 
me.  It  surely  is  an  important  matter. 
The  great  splurge  of  words  and  figures 
applied  to  them  means  nothing  at  all  to 
farmers  who  are  not  good  in  figures. 
What  do  we  care,  and  what  a  blind  to 
us,  to  have  an  array  of  words  printed  on 
the  package  or  tag,  such  as  equivalent, 
soluble,  reverted,  insoluble,  with  a  set 
of  figures  attached  to  them  !  I  am  sure 
we  want  the  available  to  each  ingredient 
contained  in  each  ton,  and  these  ingre¬ 
dients  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  With  three  ingredients,  we  can 
get  figures  set  to  them,  and  can  tell  very 
nearly  what  the  ton  ought  to  cost  us. 
Bat  it  is  surprising  to  know  how  many 
farmers  have  no  conception,  or  cannot 
even  figure  the  cost,  of  different  grades 
of  fertilizers.  o.  h  smith. 

R,  N.-Y. — Our  State  fertilizer  laws 
are  often  responsible  for  this.  Different 
States  require  different  guarantees,  and 
the  result  is  that  manufacturers  try 
to  make  a  tag  that  will  cover  all.  A 
simple  national  fertilizer  law  would  set¬ 
tle  it. 

An  Illinois  Institute. — We  have  the 
programme  of  a  McLean  County,  Ill., 
farmers’  institute  recently  held  at  Bloom¬ 
ington.  If  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
way  these  institutes  are  held,  our  east¬ 
ern  people  might  well  copy  from  them. 
The  institute  lasted  three  days,  and  the 
programme  is  stuffed  full  of  good  things. 
They  make  much  of  music  and  recita¬ 
tions  at  these  western  institutes.  Pre¬ 
miums  and  prizes  are  offered  for  farm 
products  and  for  essays.  $7.50  in  cash 
are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
best  and  most  numerous  ways  of  prepar¬ 
ing  corn  and  its  products  for  the  table. 
These  are  to  be  written  by  young  women 
under  25  years  of  age,  living  on  a  farm 
in  that  county.  A  similar  sum  is  given 
for  articles  on  how  the  saloon  injures 
the  farmer,  by  young  men  under  25 
years.  Premiums  are  offered  for  best 
samples  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  seeds 
and  potatoes,  bread,  cakes,  butter,  in 
fact,  almost  anything  that  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  an  Illinois  farm.  Prizes  are 
even  offered  for  the  best  dozen  dough¬ 
nuts,  and  the  best  dozen  cookies.  We 
will  guarantee  that  these  institutes, 


managed  in  this  way,  are  popular  and 
well  attended.  This  feature  of  interest¬ 
ing  the  home  talent,  and  calling  out 
these  timely  competitions  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  might  well  be  copied  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  England,  for  they 
would  add  much  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  institute.  It  seems  too  bad  that 
we  should  let  the  West  monopolize  the 
homely  methods  that  used  to  make  our 
eastern  meetings  so  successful.  Are  we 
not  getting  a  little  bit  too  high-toned  ? 

“Fighting  the  Desert.”  —  Harper’s 
Weekly  speaks  of  the  richest  man  in 
Australia,  Jas.  Tyson,  who  recently  died, 
leaving  a  fortune  of  $25,000,000.  Mr. 
Tyson  made  his  money  out  of  what  he 
called  “  fighting  the  desert  This  is 
what  he  said  about  it : 

Fighting  the  desert.  That  has  been  my  work. 
I  have  been  fighting  the  desert  all  my  life,  and  I 
have  won !  I  have  put  water  where  was  no  water, 
and  beef  where  was  no  beef.  I  have  put  fences 
where  there  were  no  fences, and  roads  where  there 
were  no  roads.  Nothing  can  undo  what  I  have 
done,  and  millions  will  be  happier  for  it  after  I 
am  long  dead  and  forgotten. 

In  other  words,  this  man  took  waste 
land,  which  had  little  or  no  value,  im¬ 
proved  it,  gave  it  earning  capacity,  and 
then  held  the  earnings.  On  a  smaller 
scale,  almost  any  man  in  this  country 
may  do  the  same  thing.  There  are 
abandoned  lands  and  fields  in  almost 
every  old  community,  called  worn-out 
and  worthless  because  their  earning 
capacity  has  been  destroyed  Let  some 
wise  and  skillful  man  take  hold  of  them 
and  increase  their  productiveness  by 
economical  measures,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale,  he  may  carry  on  the  work  of  Jas. 
Tyson. 

A  Short  Agricultural  Course. — I  am 
spending  the  Winter  attending  the  short 
course  in  agriculture  at  the  Indiana  Col¬ 
lege.  Fifty-two  students  comprise,  I 
believe,  the  largest  class  ever  held  here. 
As  I  looked  over  our  class  of  over  50 
strong,  bright  young  men,  and  saw  how 
eagerly  they  took  notes,  I  felt  that,  more 
than  ever,  we  have  forgotten  our  preju¬ 
dice  against  book  farming  and  are,  as  a 
class,  coming  rapidly  into  line  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  One  cannot  fail  to  see 
this  in  marked  degree,  also,  in  the  insti¬ 
tutes.  Their  average  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased.  I  attended  one  this  year  where 
the  attendance  for  eight  years  had  not 
averaged  over  30.  This  year  there  weie 
150  the  first  session,  and  the  average  was 
326.  Why  shouldn’t  farmers  wake  up 
and  join  the  ranks  of  progress  ?  It  is 
surely  impossible  to  estimate  the  sweep¬ 
ing  good  being  done  by  the  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  movement.  The  greatest  curse 
now  resting  on  the  farmer’s  home  is 
isolation.  But  the  telephone  and  the 
free  mail  delivery  are  in  sight ;  both  are 
now  being  tried  in  many  places.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  how  generally 
these  experiments  are  proving  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  expense  is  much  lighter 
than  usually  expected.  Even  good 
roads  can  now  be  built  very  much 
cheaper  than  only  a  few  years  ago,  our 
rock  crushers  and  road  graders  are  so 
much  improved.  With  good  roads  and 
trolley  cars,  free  mail  delivery  and  tele¬ 
phones,  the  farmer’s  home  may  be  the 
ideal  home  ;  we  may  expect  to  see  just 
such  a  revolution  in  the  near  future. 

E.  H.  COLLINS. 


SCIONS. 

That  was  a  very  remarkable  interview 
with  Gov.  Roosevelt.  I  think  it  will  tend 
to  inspire  him  to  better  things.  c. 

The  Californians  are  taking  great 
pains  with  their  roads.  In  some  coun¬ 
ties,  taxes  are  raised  to  pay  for  sprink¬ 
ling  the  roads  in  dry  weather.  Tanks 
or  hydrants  are  distributed  through  the 
country, where  water  carts  may  be  filled. 
In  Iowa,  it  is  reported  that  crude  petro¬ 
leum  is  used  on  the  roads.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  petroleum  makes  a  dirt  road 
water-proof,  so  that  it  will  stay  dry  and 
hard  in  wet  weather.  Harper’s  Weekly 
states  that  one  barrel  of  petroleum  will 
treat  100  feet  of  road  12  feet  wide.  The 


Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  perhaps 
others,  has  used  oil  for  sprinkling  its 
roadbed.  The  average  farmer  may  well 
ask,  “  What  next”? 

Sugar  from  beets  retails  at  5 %  cents 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  makers  pay  $5  per 
ton  for  the  beets.  We  can  grow  them  for 
$3,  and  make  as  much  as  from  other 
crops,  i.  e.,  get  pay  for  labor  and  a  little 
more.  This  would  make  sugar  retail  at 
3%  cents  on  the  same  basis  of  cost.  Do 
you  think  Cuba  can  produce  sugar  which 
can  be  sold  here  at  three  cents  ?  We 
must  have  more  diversity  in  our  crops, 
and  need  this  crop.  e. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Kansas  writes 
that  he  was  much  interested  in  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Gov.  Roosevelt.  His  brother 
was  one  of  the  Rough  Riders  who  claims 
that  he  ran  up  the  hill  just  ahead  of  the 
Colonel.  He  says  :  “  Col.  Roosevelt  did 

run  up  that  hill,  panting  like  a  Norman 
horse.”  So  that  we  were  probably  right 
in  saying  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  done  both  the  running  and  the 
swearing. 

J.  L.  Lavake,  of  Florida,  talks  of  eat¬ 
ing  cow  peas.  In  that  country,  they 
prefer  the  Whippoorwill  variety.  He 
had  five  acres  of  Velvet  beaDs.  They 
grind  the  beans  in  a  corn  mill,  and  find 
them  good  feed  for  horses  and  cows. 
From  one  vine,  he  picked  half  a  bushel 
of  pods,  with  single  clusters  containing 
22  pods  With  us  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Velvet  bean  made  a  fair  growth,  but  we 
do  not  consider  it  equal  to  the  Early 
Black  cow  pea. 

The  New  England  Farmer  states  that, 
last  week,  the  key  was  turned  in  a  door 
of  a  New  Gloucester  (Me.)  house  for  the 
first  time  since  the  original  house  was 
built,  at  least  125  years  ago.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  place  was 
closed  and  left  deserted.  The  owner  is 
74  years  old,  and  has  lived  most  of  his 
life  on  the  old  place.  His  children  have 
scattered,  and  now  the  old  folks  leave 
the  farm.  The  house  on  the  next  farm 
has  also  been  closed,  so  that  two  great 
farms,  once  productive  and  profitable, 
are  now  deserted. 

W.  A.  Richter,  of  Whitefish  Bay, 
Wis.,  sowed  cow  peas  during  the  first 
week  of  June,  1898,  between  Wilder  cur¬ 
rant  bushes.  The  cow  peas  made  a  good 
growth  in  hot  weather,  and  produced  a 
fair  crop  of  seed,  large  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  further  trials.  We  can  assure  Mr. 
Richter  that  the  currant  bushes  will 
speak  for  themselves  wherever  the  cow 
pea  vines  went  into  the  ground.  He 
says  that  he  can  obtain  plenty  of  wood 
ashes,  and  this  with  cow  peas  will  make 
a  balanced  ration  for  his  fruit.  We  often 
think  that  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover, 
while  perhaps  reaching  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  South,  will,  after  all,  prove 
most  useful  in  the  North. 


Pains  and  Aches 

Of  Rheumatism  Make  Countless 
Thousands  Suffer. 

But  this  disease  is  cured  by  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  which  neutralizes  the  acid  in 
the  blood.  If  you  have  any  symptoms  of 
rheumatism,  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  at 
once  and  do  not  waste  time  and  money 
on  unknown  preparations.  The  merit 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  unquestioned, 
and  its  record  of  cures  unequalled. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine  for  rheumatism. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


B 


URPEE’S 

Seeds  Grow 


and  are  always  the 

BEST  THAT  GROW! 

As  proved  by  thousands  of  trials  at 
our  famous  Fordhook  Farms, — me 
largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America. 


B 


URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 


for  — mailed  FREE  to  all 

A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages,— tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


The  Finest 
Garden 

In  the  neighborhood  this  year,  will  be 
yours— if  you  plant  31a.iile*8  My 

new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  1899  contains 
everything  good,  old  or  new.  Hundreds  of 
illustrations;  four  colored  plates;  complete 
up-to-date  cultural  directions.  Full  of 
business  cover  to  cover.  A  600  page  Year 
Book  and  Almanac  with  complete  weather 
forecasts  for  1899.  free  with  every  order  of 
8 1.50  or  upward  for 

I  MAULE’S 
SEEDS 

I  send  the  best  Agricultural  Weekly  in  the 
U.  S.  for  only  26  cents  per  annum.  Ten 
packets  of  the  newest  novelties  in  Sweet 
Peas,  only  20  cents.  It  also  gives  rock 
bottom  prices  on  the  best  Onion  Seed  in 
America.  It  is  pronounced  by  all  the 
brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year, 
and  you  need  it  before  placing  your  order 
for  1399.  Mailed  fjee  to  all  who  mention 
having  seen  this  advertisement  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hold  On 

to  a  good  thing  when  you  find  It.  The 
planter  who  once  reads  Gregory’s  Seed 
Book— wlio  once  plants  Gregory's 
Seeds,  will  never  begin  a  season's 
work  without  them. 

Gregory’s  Seeds 

represent  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  seed  culture. 

Gregory’s  seed  book  contains  the  best  of 
seed  and  flower  facts.  The  book  is  free 
to  nil — the  seeds  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind.  Send  for  book  at  once. 

r  JAMES  J.  II.  GKEGOKYA  SON, 
Slarbleheud,  Maas. 

_*  -  •  '  •  v‘ 
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the 


BEST  in  the  world ; 

other  as  GOOD; 
warranted  to  be  by  far 

CHEAPEST. 

Prettiest  book  p  U  p  p* 
in  all  the  world  “  fv  CL  IL  ■ 
lc  and  up  for  large  packets, 
yours  and  neighbors  names  for 

my  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

R.  H.SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


A  big  yield  of  both 
profit  and  satisfaction 
will  result  if  you  plant 


FERRYS  Seeds 


They  are  always  the  best. 
Do  not  accept  any  substi¬ 
tute— buy  none  but  Ferry’s. 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Write  for 
the  '99  Seed  Annual— free. 

D.M.FERRY& CO., Detroit, Mich. 


From  the  GROWER. 


Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds, 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Raised  on  our  own  Farm.  Prices  the  lowest  possible.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue  now — this  very  hour.  It  costs  you  nothing  ana  you  ought  to  see 
it  before  buying  any  seeds.  Jos.  Harris  Co.,  Moreton  Farm,  via  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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On  the  Wing. 


THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  PLANTS. 

ODDITIES  IN  ORCHIDS  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

“Air  Plants”  and  What  They  Are. 
— Members  of  the  great  Orchid  family, 
the  aristocracy  of  plants,  are  very  com¬ 
monly  described  as  “  air  plants,”  without 
reference  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  grow.  It  is  an  inaccurate  term,  for 
many  of  them  are  as  much  at  home  on 
the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth  as  the  humble 
cabbage.  Some  there  are  which  find 
their  congenial  home  upon  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  it  is  this  habit  which  credits 
them  with  subsisting  upon  air.  They 
are  not  tropical  plants  only,  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  extend  all  the  way 
through  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones 
to  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  regions — from 
the  dripping  swamps  of  the  unquiet 
Philippines  to  the  heights  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  8,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Earth  Growing  and  Tree- Growing 
Orchids. — We  divide  this  family,  rough¬ 
ly,  into  two  great  classes — terrestrial  or¬ 
chids,  which  grow  in  the  earth,  like  any 
other  well-conducted  plant,  and  epi¬ 
phytes,  which  grow  upon  trees,  these 
latter  being  the  air  plants  of  popular 
imagination.  There  are  many  terrestrial 
orchids  native  to  the  United  States,  two 
familiar  examples  being  the  Moccasin 
flower  and  the  waxen  Ladies’  Traces,  but 
tree-growing  orchids  are  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  the  northern  States,  though 
sparingly  represented  in  Florida.  When 
we  cross  the  border,  however,  going 
through  Mexico  to  Central  and  South 
America,  we  find  many  magnificent  tree¬ 
growing  orchids,  which  rival  humming 
birds  and  butterflies  in  gorgeous  color¬ 
ing  and  extraordinary  shapes.  Some  of 
the  costliest  and  most  extraordinary  or¬ 
chids  ever  introduced,  however,  come 
from  Burmah,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  the 
Philippines  and  other  portions  of  that 
far-off  island  world. 

Imitative  Orchids. — One  of  the  oddest 
features  of  this  odd  family  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  blossoms  im'tate  living 
creatures.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
tree-growing  Butterfly  orchid,  a  native 
of  Trinidad  The  flowers,  barred  with 
yellow  and  purplish  brown,  present  an 
extraordinary  likeness  to  a  butterfly 
with  extended  wings  ;  even  the  quiver¬ 
ing  antennae  are  present,  and  the  flower, 
swaying  about  on  its  slender  stalk, 
bears  the  appearance  of  real  life. 

The  Dove  orchid  of  Central  America, 
also  known  as  the  Espiritu  Santo,  or 
Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shows,  with¬ 
in  its  waxen  shell,  the  figure  of  a  tiny 
dove  with  outstretched  wings.  There 
are  several  varieties  which  resemble 
moths,  bees  and  small  flies,  and  no  other 
family  of  plants  includes  so  many  oddi¬ 
ties  in  form  and  coloring,  while,  as  a 
rule,  orchids  whose  flowers  are  not  strik¬ 
ing  by  reason  of  their  brilliancy  or 
mimicry  possess  a  powerful  fragrance. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this,  treated  very 
fully  by  the  great  naturalist  Darwin  in 
his  book  upon  the  fertilization  of  or¬ 
chids,  and  I  know  no  other  branch  of 
botany  which  shows  more  clearly  the 
harmonious  design  of  this  great  uni¬ 
verse. 

Why  Orchids  Must  Attract  Insects. 
— Orchids  are  ternary  or  threefold  flow¬ 
ers,  possessing  three  sepals  and  three 
petals,  but  the  petals  are  not  all  alike, 
one  of  them  being  quite  distinct  in  shape 
and  color  and,  usually,  twisted  apart 
from  the  others,  most  commonly  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  flower.  This  is  known 
as  the  lip  ;  very  often  the  other  petals 
are  arched  above  it,  in  the  center  of  the 
flower.  There  are  no  visible  stamens. 
The  interior  of  the  flower  is,  very  often, 
so  strangely  and  intricately  formed  that 
no  one  but  a  botanist  could  describe  it, 
and  the  pollen  is  within  these  convolu¬ 
tions.  Pollenization  can  only  be  effected 
through  the  agency  of  some  insect,  so, 
if  the  flower  failed  to  attract  such  a  vis¬ 


itor,  it  must  wither  unfertilized.  Or¬ 
chid  flowers  usually  retain  their  fresh¬ 
ness  for  a  surprising  length  of  time  in 
the  conservatory,  and  no  doubt,  this  is, 
in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  absence 
of  flying  insects  prevents  their  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  for  a  pollenized  flower,  having  ful¬ 
filled  its  life  work,  soon  begins  to  wither. 

A  Mutual  Benefit  Association. — The 
insect  pollenizes  the  flower,  while  the 
flower  feeds  the  insect,  thus  exhibiting 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  vanilla 
flavoring  which  the  good  housekeeper 
puts  in  her  cake  (supposing  it  is  true 
vanilla,  and  not  a  combination  of  Tonka 
beans  and  chemicals)  owes  its  existence 
to  a  Central  American  moth,  for  without 
the  intervention  of  the  moth,  the  vanilla, 
which  is  a  climbing  orchid,  would  be 
unable  to  form  its  slender  pod,  unless 
hand-fertilized.  Odder  still  is  the  fact 
that  some  orchids  depend  upon  one  special 
insect  for  their  pollenization  and,  failing 
the  visit  of  this  one  friend,  fertilization 
is  impossible,  though  this  is  no  stranger 
than  the  case  of  a  West  Indian  plant 
whose  flowers  are  fertilized  by  honey- 
loving  bats  !  In  many  cases,  the  orchid 
flower  shows  an  inviting  entrance  by 
which  the  bee  may  reach  the  nectary 
but,  once  within,  the  insect  cannot  turn 
back,  and  must  carry  pollen  masses  with 
him  before  he  makes  his  exit. 

Where  the  Orchids  Come  From. — 
Large  quantities  of  orchids  are  imported 
into  this  country  every  year,  some  direct¬ 
ly  from  their  native  homes,  others  by 
way  of  Europe.  Orchid  collecting  is  a 
business  in  itself  and,  often,  a  very  haz¬ 
ardous  one.  The  orchid  hunter  must 
brave  perils  of  hunger,  thirst  and  fever, 
wild  beasts,  reptiles  and  savages  and, 
in  most  cases,  he  is  a  salaried  employee 
whose  money  reward  is  hardly  so  great 
as  that  obtainable  in  many  another  occu¬ 
pation.  Usually  these  collectors  are  ad¬ 
venturous  nun  who  first  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  orchids  under  cultivation. 
Most  of  them  go  from  England  or  the 
Continent ;  our  country  sends  a  few  to 
Tropical  America,  but  our  Malaysian  and 
East  Indian  orchids  usually  come  by  way 
of  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
collectors  was  the  late  Ignatius  Forster- 
man,  who  died  at  nis  home  on  Long 
Island  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Forsterman 
was  a  quiet-mannered,  studious-looking 
man,  who  gave  one  the  impression  of  a 
scientific  teacher  or  investigator  rather 
than  a  man  of  action,  yet,  while  travel¬ 
ing  for  a  great  English  orchid  firm,  he 
b  id  passed  through  some  of  the  most  stir¬ 
ring  adventures  imaginable.  One  of  his 
achievements  was  the  discovery  of  a  new 
Lady’s-slipper  orchid.  A  dried  specimen 
was  received  by  an  Englishwoman  from 
some  relative  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Mr. 
Forsterman  was  sent  abroad  to  find  it, 
with  the  slenderest  of  clues,  and  no  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  locality  whence 
the  plant  came.  By  working  out  his  de¬ 
ductions  with  the  skill  of  a  detective, 
Mr.  Forsterman  secured  the  plants,  after 
an  adventurous  trip  through  fever- 
stricken  jungles,  and  some  of  the  first 
specimens  he  sent  back  to  London  sold 
for  81,200  each. 

Costly  Orchids. — Perhaps  the  costliest 
orchid  ever  brought  to  America  was  the 
gorgeous  Vanda  Sanderiana,  for  which 
Mrs.  Mary  Morgan,  of  New  York,  paid 
500  guineas  in  England,  and  100  guineas 
duty  on  entering  the  United  States, 
bringing  the  total  cost  up  to  83,000  for 
the  one  plant.  The  same  plant  was  sold 
at  auction,  when  Mrs.  Morgan’s  collec¬ 
tion  was  dispersed,  for  a  trifle  under 
81,000.  This  Vanda  is  a  native  of  the 
Philippines,  and  though  a  specimen  of  it 
may  now  be  bought  for  825  and  upwards, 
it  is  difficult  to  grow,  and  its  flowers  are 
not  often  seen.  It  is  one  of  the  showiest 
orchids  in  existence,  producing  a  spike 
of  large  flowers  strangely  marked  in 
pink,  buff,  and  purplish  red. 

The  price  of  an  orchid  is  settled  by  its 
rarity  ;  a  species  new  and  unique,  or  an 


unusual  variety  of  a  familiar  species,  is 
fairly  certain  of  an  unusual  price.  Some¬ 
times  a  white  form  of  a  flower  ordinarily 
colored  will  unexpectedly  appear,  and 
this  “sport”  is  of  varying  value,  accord 
ing  to  the  rarity  with  which  this  pecu 
liarity  appears.  For  example,  Cattleya 
gigas,  one  of  the  showiest  orchids  of 
Tropical  America,  is,  ordinarily,  rosy 
mauve  and  purple,  with  a  large  yellow 
splash  on  either  side  the  lip  ;  the  ordi¬ 
nary  price  varies  from  83.50  to  850  for  a 
plant.  A  few  years  ago,  a  lucky  florist 
discovered  in  a  consignment  he  had  im¬ 
ported  from  South  America,  a  plant  of 
Gigas  having  pure  white  flowers  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty,  and  he  sold  this  one 
plant  to  a  great  orchid  fancier  for  some¬ 
thing  over  81,000 !  One  would  think 
from  this  that  orchid  importing  was 
rather  a  lottery,  but  the  lynx-eyed  col¬ 
lectors  rarely  pass  a  rarity  unawares, 
and  even  the  illiterate  native  guides 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  anything  out 
of  the  usual  line.  A  great  many  beauti¬ 
ful  orchids  have  been  introduced  to  cul¬ 
tivation  from  the  East  Indies  and 
Malaysia  by  English  officials,  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil,  many  distinguished 
soldiers  finding  their  chief  recreation  in 
botany  during  years  of  hard  service 
among  turbulent  savages.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  Sulu  Islands  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  fields  for  such  study,  and,  perhaps, 
some  of  our  boys  in  blue  will  find  con¬ 
solation  for  their  homesickness  in  simi¬ 
lar  lines.  e.  t.  r. 
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erry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

@  $2.50  $  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


aSGRAPE  VINES 

1 0O  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ect  8tock.0renuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOr. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  1.KU  Is  KOI  St  II,  Frudtmia,  N.  Y. 


McPIKE 


Wonderful  New 


Has  taken  all  premiums.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
price-list.  SILAS  WILSON  CO.,  Atlantic,  la. 


Potash. 

|  p  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.  See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  *  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE  ULLlIv 

8ENO  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

►Yew  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
(oeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefor, 
#ay  fair  prices  for  seeds— every  quality — and  can  sell 
.lean  seeds  at  close  prices.  Booklot  Skkd  Suns*  free. 

THE  WH1TNEY-N0YES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PJ 50  barrels  Choice  second- 
I  U  IdlUvb  crop,  grown  from  selected 
stock;  have  grown  them  10  years,  and  they  seem 
better  than  when  wc  first  planted  them. 

K.  T.  HOGG,  Hampton,  Va. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SEED. 

COW  I’EAS,  all  varieties.  $1.25  per  bush.  2nd  CROP 
POTATOES,  $2  per  barrel.  Bliss  Triumph  and  othe  r 
varieties.  Z.  M.  L  JEFFREYS,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


The  Earliest,  Largest,  Best  Strawberry. 

For  description  send  for  our  Gladstone  new  berry 
catalogue,  or  see  The  R.  N.-Y..  of  July  30,  1898. 

SLAYMAKKK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


PI  ANT<i-Rasi,berry  and  Strawberry  Plants  at  a 
iLnll  I  0  very  low  price.  Our  catalogue  tells  all. 

WM.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


IAPAN  5c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 

JMlrt  11  Rklianc*  NtJBSBRY,  Box  10,  Geneva. N.Y 


Mil  1DICTICC  Strawberry  Plants,  $1.50 
V  Allll.  I  ICO  per  1,000.  Send  for  catalogue 
now.  H.  W.  HENRY,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


and  choicest  stock  in  the  world  <50,000,000.  100 
varieties.)  Lowest  prices.  Safely  and  cheaply 
delivered  anywhere  on  continent.  Catalogue  free. 
CONTINENTAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Strawberry 
Specialist's,  34  South  Street,  Kittrell,  N.  C. 


if  you  give  our  wonderful  new  straw¬ 
berry  a  suitable  name.  Catalogue  free. 
1,000  var.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


rj  I  I  your  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 
Cf  T  from  the  IUdge  Plant  Farm.  All  grown 
on  new  ground.  Send  for  price-list. 

G.  W.  WINCHEL,  Proprietor,  Tobinsport,  Ind. 


Gladstone  Strawberry  Plants! 

this  variety  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  I  will  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.  send  one  dozen  plants,  prepaid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  send  for  cir.  F.  F.  MEUCEUON,  Catawlssa.  Pa 


ORCHARD  IMPROVEMENT 


-Our  new  book  of  64  pages  (Free)  contains 
Interesting  Information  on  improve¬ 
ment  and  care  of  the  orchard  from 
the  leading  horticulturists  of  America, 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  George  T.  Powell,  and  others,  also  approved  new  ideas.  Tells  about  our  specialty, 
••business  trees” — the  BEST  trees.  Illustrates  our  superior  system  of  packing;  we  guarantee  sa,fe 
arrival  anywhere  by  freight.  If  you  want  the  truth  about  varieties,  the  BEST  varieties,  it  will  assist 
you.  Special  terms  to  club  raisers.  No  better  trees  anywhere  ;  no  cheaper  trees  at  any  price. 

The  Business  Farmer.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  HEW  YORK. 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  he  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  he 
FACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 
of  our  customers  after  trial  increase  their  orders.  A  trial  order  will  make  a  lifetime  customer  of 
you.  We  promise  only  best  values.  Among  the  Dew  but  well-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
HJI CDCCDCAII  Dl  APIf  DCDDY  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 
l*lSii»OLI»CHU  D  L n  v  IV  D  t  s  \  I  ■  for  $5,  and  many  other  things  that  will 

interest  you.  Free  catalogue  if  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

established  m  ?.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT,  fertilizers. 

We  sell  you  direct— actually  pay  you  saleman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  samples  and  book.  The  Scientific  Fertiliser  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JADOO  FIBRE 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  »r  Flowers 

SEND  FOJ?  CATALOGUE  AND  ERICES, 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia?  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  Is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  lime. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Onions  on  Sod. 

K.  S.,  Salem,  If.  .7. — Would  onions  do  well  on 
Timothy  and  clover  sod,  two  years  old,  sandy 
loam,  and  when  would  be  the  best  time  to  plow, 
so  as  to  plant  April  1  ? 

Ans. — Sod  land  is  frequently  used  by 
the  onion  growers  of  south  Jersey,  and 
E.  S.  need  not  hesitate  to  use  his  sod  for 
the  purpose.  Fall  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
time  to  plow,  but  if  plowed  now  or  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  then  thoroughly 
and  deeply  fined  for  the  seed-bed,  good 
results  may  be  expected.  A.  t.  j. 

New  Jersey  Ex.  Station. 

The  Value  of  Packinghouse  Waste. 

W.  K.,  Cairo,  III. — The  waste  from  a  packing¬ 
house,  such  as  tankage,  blood  and  bones,  is 
thrown  out  on  a  pile  and  in  Summer,  lime  is 
thrown  on  to  keep  down  the  odor.  Is  it  a  good 
fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — It  would  be  hard  to  give  the  ex¬ 
act  value  of  this  packinghouse  waste 
without  having  a  sample  of  it  analyzed. 
Probably  much  of  the  nitrogen  it  con¬ 
tains  is  lost  through  applying  the  lime. 
Tankage  and  bone  contain  no  potash, 
but  only  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 
In  order  to  get  best  results  from  it,  you 
should  add  potash  in  some  form,  either 
wood  ashes,  if  they  can  be  obtained 
cheaply,  or  muriate  of  potash. 

Insects  that  Like  Whisky. 

JV.  W.  P.,  Lexington,  Ky.—l  had  a  number  of 
barrels  of  cider  that  I  undertook  to  keep  in  whis¬ 
ky  barrels;  the  barrels  were  second-hand,  seem¬ 
ingly  perfect,  and  kept  the  cider  all  right  for 
several  months,  when  they  began  to  leak,  first 
one  and  then  another,  sometimes  around  the 
head  and  just  as  often  between  the  staves. 
Worms  would  perforate  the  side  of  a  barrel  that 
was  turned  upward.  What  was  the  probable 
cause  of  the  many  leaks?  Would  we,  probably, 
have  the  same  trouble  if  we  used  tanks  of,  say 
10  or  12-barrel  capacity  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
leaks  in  W.  W.  P.’s  whisky  barrels  were 
caused  by  insects.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  such  insects  are 
addicted  to  drink  ;  they  are  simply  kinds 
of  insects  which  find  hard  woods  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  suitable  feeding  places. 
Insects  eat  almost  everything  imagin¬ 
able.  Recently  an  insect  has  been  found 
breeding  in  crude  petroleum  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Usually  the  insects  which  burrow 
into  barrels  and  casks  are  very  small 
beetles.  There  are  several  records  of 
liquor  casks  or  barrels  having  been  tun¬ 
neled  and  made  to  leak  by  these  little 
beetles,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  for¬ 
eign  lands.  In  one  instance,  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that,  formerly,  it  had  been  easy 
to  keep  the  insects  in  check  by  painting 
wine  casks  with  white  lead  and  oil ;  but 
latterly,  they  hardly  waited  for  the 
paint  to  dry  before  commencing  their 
attacks,  causing  the  double  loss  of  casks 
and  wine. 

Many  of  these  little  wood-boring 
beetles  have  long  been  known  to  cause 
similar  injuries.  In  India,  one  kind  is 
said  to  have  done  great  damage  by  drill¬ 
ing  holes  in  malt-liquor  casks,  the  cus¬ 
tom  being  to  destroy  the  beetles  by  sub¬ 
merging  the  casks  in  boiling  water.  In 
California,  another  of  these  beetles  has 
similar  habits.  Oak,  chestnut,  pine, 
whitewood  and  Eucalyptus  wood  have 
all  been  used  in  making  casks  with  a 
view  to  discovering  some  substance 
which  would  prove  distasteful  to  the 
beetles,  but  without  success.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Dr.  Rivers,  Curator 
of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  had,  however,  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  cask  apparently  beetle-proof  by 
saturating  the  outside  with  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  alum  water,  applied  while  hot 
and,  as  soon  as  dry,  painting  with  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  The  cask  thus  treated  re¬ 
mained  unharmed  by  the  beetles,  while 
others  were  riddled. 

Whether  W.  W.  P.  can  apply  any  of 
the  above  suggestions,  he  must  deter¬ 
mine  for  himself.  If  the  tanks  which  he 


suggests  using  were  made  of  wood  of 
any  kind,  the  insects  would,  doubtless, 
work  as  freely  in  them  as  in  the  barrels. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Suckers  on  Celery. 

Reader,  Masxachuxetts.— What  was  the  matter 
with  my  celery  last  year  ?  Some  of  the  plants  were 
very  large,  but  on  the  outside,  there  would  be  30 
or  40  suckers,  I  should  call  them.  Some  of  them 
were  on  high  land,  some  on  low,  wet  land,  but  all 
acted  about  the  same. 

Ans. — It  is  possible  that  this  sueker- 
ing  is  due  to  poor  stock.  Several  years 
ago,  New  York  celery  growers  were 
troubled  with  these  malformed  plants, 
in  some  places  quite  seriously.  Investi¬ 
gation  placed  the  probable  responsibility 
on  the  seed  grower  who  had  furnished 
the  stock.  He  had  grown  his  celery  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land,  and  had 
failed  to  “rogue”  it;  that  is,  to  go 
through  the  fields  frequently  and  dis¬ 
card  all  plants  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  variety.  Hence  the 
stock  had  deteriorated,  or  “run  out.” 
Evidence  of  this  weakness  would  be  more 
likely  to  appear  in  plants  grown  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Celery  needs  a 
deep,  rich,  moist  soil,  and  will  bear  no 
check  in  growth.  I  would  suggest  that 
Reader  try  a  new  seedsman.  s.  w.  F. 

A  Farm  in  Partnership. 

J.  II.  B.,  Milan,  0. — If  two  men  buy  a  farm  in 
partnership,  and  one  wishes  to  sell  his  share,  can 
he  compel  the  other  partner  to  buy  or  sell  if  he 
does  not  want  to  do  so,  if  they  buy  the  farm  with 
the  intention  of  dividing  it  ?  If  they  do  divide, 
can  the  man  that  has  the  most  money  in  it,  take 
his  choice  of  the  farm  first,  or  can  that  be  left  to 
three  good  men  to  decide  ? 

Ans. — If  two  men  buy  a  farm  in  part¬ 
nership,  one  partner  cannot  compel  the 
other  either  to  buy  his  share  or  sell  to 
him  the  share  he  owns.  If  they  purchase 
the  farm  with  the  intention  of  dividing 
it,  the  one  having  the  greater  amount 
invested  cannot  arbitrarily  take  his 
choice  of  any  particular  portion  of  the 
land  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  part 
ner.  There  are  two  ways  you  can  settle 
your  difficulty  :  If  both  parties  consent 
to  arbitration,  three  men  may  be  se¬ 
lected  to  divide  the  land  as  they  believe 
to  be  equitable  between  them.  Or  either 
partner  who  may  be  dissatisfied,  or  both 
partners  for  that  matter,  may  petition 
the  probate  court  judge  for  a  partition 
of  the  land  according  to  the  value  and 
amount  each  may  have  invested.  The 
question  involves  a  partnership.  If  a 
dissolution  is  desired  and  a  partition  of 
the  land  made,  it  would  be  advisable  foi 
you  to  consult  a  local  attorney.  K  T>.  F 


THE  EDGAR 


Nobody  ever  complains  of 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

They  give  a  good  deal  more 
lieht  and  don’t  break. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Farmiki and 
MtCHAftlCt. 


UNIVERSAL  REPAIR  MACHINE 

Vise,  Anvil,  Drill,  Hardy, 
Tool  Grinder,  Last,  Pipe 
Vise,  Sewing  Clamp. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sells  at  sight.  Big  induce¬ 
ments  to  agents. 

Address  with  stamp 
-  Bloomfield,  Indiana- 


BLOOMFIELD  MFG.  CO., 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 


Fanning  Weeder  Attachment 
to  the  Sulky  Cultivator. 

Decreases  Cost  of  Produc¬ 
tion.  No  clogging.  Will  fit 
any  two-horse  Cultivator. 
Weeding  done  while  culti¬ 
vating.  No  extra  labor 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
Write  for  description  and 
prices  to 

Edgar  Fanning  Weeder  Co. 

B.  K.  Goodat.E,  Manager, 
Bailing  Hollow,  N.  T. 


Lean’s  Harrow 


Omaha 
Exposition 


.  .  irrT  TTTj  _  ,  , 

The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle. 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  theground ;  slants  back 
to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  harrow  growing 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator.  Saves 
its  cost  first  season.  Address 

KOnKKICK  I. KAN  HFO.  CO.,  MANSFIEMI,  0. 


WE 


MLlOi 


TO  THE 

FPE/GHT. 


To* 

~  Sptcial  Pum 

WriTfe 
Direct  to 


2  e  Bond  St 

CaSTBEE  t$IUwC?.Mfri0 


ICE  PLOWS 


116.50.  Circular  free. 

H.  PRAY.  Clove.  N.  Y 


SEEDER 

Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  X  labor,  H 
of  seed,  sent  on  trial,  (sold 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
free.  Address  Champion 
Heeiler  (lo..Crh»na.  (ml. 


with  our  new  patent 

Kerosene  Sprayers^ 

is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  12  varieties 
sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vennorel  J 
Nozzles,  the  “World’s  Best.” 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agents,  Hennion  &  HubbelL 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  formulas  free. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles ;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  II  inois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
Uilly  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


HAIL  COLUMBIA! 

Expanded;  hall  Old  Glory  !  on  every  «en;  wel¬ 
come  the  ‘  ‘open  door’  ’  of  progress.  Come  with  us 
and  keep  In  the  van.  Particulars  free. 

i*  u;k  woven  wire  fence  co.,  aduian,  rich. 

Like  a  Bull  Dog. 

That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’s  “a  fenee  stay 
that  will  stay.”  No  twist¬ 
ing,  straining  or  breaking 
.of  wires;  no  shaking  loose  oi 
fslipping.  Makes  the  most 
I  rigid,  strongest,  most  dur¬ 
able  fence  that  can  bo  made 
of  wire.  Any  kind  o  wire  may  be 

- vrV  used.  It  enn  be  built  with  a  hammer. 

It’s  just  as  easy  as  nailing  pickets.  The  cheapest 
COOD  wire  fence  made. 

,  iip  in  i  UT  I  PCIITC  Responsible  and  reliable 

WE  WANT  AGENlO.  men  only.  Exclusive  ter 
ritory  given  to  the  right  men.  Write  io-dav  for  terms 
and  territory.  Cat  nlogue  and  Sample  FRF.E. 
CHaNDI  EF.iFFNCF.  CO..  II  S.  Hnwjird  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


No. 

Hard 

Steel 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  rcNCE. 

M 16  to  24  Gents  per  Rod. 

>2  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
"S  patent  stays  to  buy,  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 
The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fenee  Ce. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


HORSE-HIGH.  RULL-STROHG.  PIG -TIGHT. 


Is  a  Legal  Fence  in  several  states  and  by  general  usage  in  all.  With 
our  Steel  Frame  Automatic  Ball- Hearing  Duplex  Machine  you  can 
make  such  a  fence  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire,  which  is  from  |Q  to  2Qc 
per  rod.  FIRST  PREMIUM  and 

GOLD  MEDAL  RSfflSE 

namental  Fence,  at  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Expo¬ 
sition,  Omaha,  Neb.  Ready-made 
farm  fence  in  the  Roll,  Plain  and  Barb 
Wire  and  our  Self-regulating  Coiled 
Spring  tv  i  re  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices.  25  styles  of  Ornamental,  1  ark, 
Lawn  and  Yard  Fences,  Farm  and  T.awn  Gates.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS.  «oxiO«;Ridgeville.  Ind..  U.  S.  A. 


N.  N.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 


is  thoroughly  interwoven  but  has  long  horizontal  wires, 
which  classes  it  as 

A  FENCE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 

Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  and  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottom  rails.  Has  cable  selv¬ 
age  and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 

Each  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 

We  are  manufacturers  also  of  the  following  famous  fences; 

CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables. 

STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE  ]d„f 


parks,  cemeteries,  etc.  Steel  ga 

the  best  or  its  kind. 


Everything 


MIXED  PAIN  T  S  DE  kalb  fence  co.,  315  High  st„  de  kalb,  ill. 


Pat.  July  21,  1896.  Pat.  July  6,  1897. 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FENCE  PAINT 


CABOT’S 
CREOSOTE 

Preserves  fences,  sheds,  coops,  and  all  rough  wood¬ 
work.  Handsome,  durable  colors,  and  costs  only  fifty 
cents  per  gallon.  "Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not 
subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay. "—Cent’y  Dictionary 
Samuel  Cabot,  Sole  Mfr.,81  Kilby  [St.,  Boston,  'Mass. 


FENCING 

K.  L.  SHHLLABERG 


For  Poultry,  half  cost  of 
Netting.  Also  farm,  yard, 
cemetery  fences.  Freight 
_  paid.  Catalogue  free. 
SHELLABERGER,  70  F.  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


OulFENCE  machines 

rivtiMake  this  and  many  other 
C 1 0  styles  of  Fence. 

JYIU  pays  for  delivering 

V,UA  MACHINE  AT  YOUR 
STATION.  We  have  Lawn  Fenc¬ 
ing,  Farm  and  Yard  Gates,  also 
Wire,  Ratchets,  &C.  Full  in¬ 
formation  for  postal.  Box  S'. 

EurekaFence  Co.  RiclimoiidJlflr 


PROTECTION 

of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  the 

P  <&  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  lighter 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  health  for 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  Winter. 
No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Acid  and 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases. 
Send  for  samples  and  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  Johk  Street,  New  Yokk. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Hens  Getting  Bust. — Our  hens  laid 
148  egg s  during  the  first  seven  days  in 
January.  During  the  first  week  of  1898, 
we  had  only  24  eggs  from  nearly  twice 
as  many  hens.  At  present  prices,  this 
week’s  eggs  were  worth  $4.62.  They 
cost,  for  grain,  $2.06.  During  the  cold 
weather,  we  feed  a  little  heavier.  We 
expect  to  start  the  100-egg  incubator 
about  January  15,  with  eggs  from  the  best 
pen  of  Minorcas  and  White  Leghorns. 
We  have  culled  and  picked  the  Black 
Birds  until  we  have  the  best  of  three 
generations  in  one  pen  with  a  well- 
marked  Minorca  rooster.  The  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets  are  doing  very  well.  They 
are  steadier  layers  in  this  cold  weather 
than  either  the  Blacks  or  the  Whites, 
but  they  eat  more  food.  The  Brahmas 
bave  not  yet  started.  The  boys  claim 
that  the  old  Brahma  rooster  eats  as  much 
as  the  calf. 

Wabm  Food. — Early  in  December,  we 
cut  up  a  tree  that  had  blown  down. 
It  was  full  of  water.  When  split  up, 
this  wood  froze  solid.  It  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  heat  the  house  with  it  or  use 
it  for  boiling  water.  Why  ?  There  was 
so  much  water  in  it  that  a  great  share  of 
its  heat  was  needed  to  evaporate  this 
water  and  drive  it  off.  It  had  to  dry  it¬ 
self  before  it  could  heat  the  water  or 
send  heat  out  through  the  stove.  Let 
that  wood  stand  for  a  few  weeks  out  in 
the  bright  sun  and  hot  wind,  and  it 
would  “dry  out”  so  that  all  its  heat 
-would  be  utilized  in  the  stove.  I  thought 
of  this  same  thing  one  cold  night  while 
feeding  whole  corn  to  the  hens.  The 
corn  was  cold  enough  to  blister  one’s 
tongue,  and  the  hens  shook  their  heads 
every  time  they  swallowed  a  kernel.  Now 
before  that  corn  could  benefit  the  hen, 
it  must  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
her  body.  That  means  that  a  part  of 
the  fuel  value  of  the  corn  must  be  spent 
in  warming  itself  just  as  the  wet  and 
frozen  wood  must  dry  itself  before  it  can 
heat  our  water.  By  drying  the  wood, 
we  save  its  heating  value,  and  by  taking 
•the  frost  out  of  the  corn  by  heating  it  in 
the  oven,  we  save  part  of  its  value  for 
the  hen.  It  is  the  same  with  hogs  or 
other  stock.  We  like  our  cooker  because 
it  enables  us  to  feed  roots,  cabbage  and 
small  potatoes  hot.  Otherwise,  they 
would  be  fed  cold,  and  we  would  need  to 
feed  more  of  them,  besides  giving  less 
<comfort  to  the  animal. 

The  Cheapest  Heat. — This  warming 
water  or  food  for  stock  might  be  carried 
itoo  far  if  the  heat  cost  too  much.  At 
Hope  Farm,  we  use  old  rails  or  veteran 
apple  trees  that  succeed  only  with  a 
crop  of  suckers.  We  ripped  up  all  the 
old  fences  on  the  farm.  They  were 
nothing  but  eye-sores  and  weed  nurseries. 
They  do  much  better  to  warm  the  stock, 
and  fertilize  the  strawberries.  A  good 
feed  cooker  lets  us  utilize  not  only  the 
odds  and  ends  of  food,  but  the  odds  and 
ends  of  fuel.  We  shall  need  some  new 
fences  next  Spring  for  the  hog  pastures, 
but  by  ringing  the  hogs  and  using  a 
light  frame  of  wire,  with  a  baseboard, 
we  can  make  a  cheap  and  strong  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  old  rails. 

SCABLET  FEVEB  OUTCASTS. — The  two 
Scions  are  getting  on  reasonably  well 
with  the  fever.  There  is  a  red  flag  wav¬ 
ing  over  Hope  Farm,  and  people  shun  us 
as  they  used  to  shun  the  old  lepers.  I 
have  ventured  home  once  or  twice,  but 
before  I  left  the  house,  the  Madame  kept 
my  clothes  in  sulphur  fumes  over  night. 
I  can  tell  you  that,  when  a  man  has 
been  thus  fumigated,  he  gets  a  whole 
seat  in  a  car  or  the  greater  part  of  a 
room  all  to  himself  !  People  are  desper¬ 
ately  afraid  of  scarlet  fever,  and  I  don’t 
blame  them.  I  have  known  men  and 
women  who  actually  exposed  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  mild  type  of  the  disease  in 
order  to  “ get  them  over  it”.  We  don’t 
believe  in  doing  this,  and  we  have  fought 
hard  to  keep  it  away  from  our  children. 
For  my  part,  I  think  I  can  understand 
how  the  old  lepers  in  Bible  times  felt 
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when  people  shunned  them.  Those  who 
have  been  through  the  disease,  or  older 
people,  do  not  mind  it ;  but  those  who 
have  children  at  home  rightly  want  to 
keep  you  off  at  arm’s  length — especially 
when  your  clothes  have  been  fumigated  ! 

Scarlet  Fever  “Shut-Ins”. — At  the 
first  “peeling”  of  the  youngest  Scion,  I 
got  away,  but  the  rest  of  the  Hope  Farm 
folks  stuck  close  to  the  house.  We  got 
a  nurse  and  put  her  in  an  up-stairs  room 
with  the  patient.  That  nurse  hasn’t 
left  the  room  since.  A  sheet  dipped  in 
carbolic  acid  is  hung  over  the  door,  and 
nothing  is  passed  out  of  the  room  with¬ 
out  first  being  dipped  or  sprayed  in  the 
acid.  The  other  children  were  kept 
down  stairs  from  the  first  outbreak. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  account 
for  the  second  case  is  that,  by  accident, 
the  elder  Scion  used  the  same  handker¬ 
chief  that  the  little  one  had  used.  The 
doctor  tells  us  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
disease  to  be  carried  in  the  mucus  from 
nose  or  throat,  even  in  the  early  stage. 
Our  folks  had  a  siege,  I  can  tell  you. 
The  grippe  cared  nothing  for  the  red 
flag,  but  came  right  in  and  stayed  by 
them.  At  one  time,  there  were  five  peo¬ 
ple  in  bed,  including  the  Madame  who, 
of  course,  was  general  manager.  It 
means  a  good  deal  to  cook  and  serve 
meals  to  five  people  who  can’t  get  out  of 
bed.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  too,  you  can’t 
get  help,  for  women  with  children  oi 
their  own  are  afraid  to  come  into  the 
house.  The  woman  who  helps  us  wash 
had  a  case  of  the  fever  at  home.  We 
never  believed  much  in  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  but  when  this  situation  arose,  1 
got  out  and  hustled  for  a  wooden  wash¬ 
erwoman.  I  looked  over  six  or  eight 
different  machines,  and  at  last  found 
one  that  turns  with  a  crank,  and  works 
two  curved  washboards  against  each 
other  with  the  clothes  between  them 
This  machine  works  well,  and  will  be  a 
permanent  fixture  at  our  house.  Rela¬ 
tives  in  Florida  sent  us  a  box  of  oranges, 
the  hens  shelled  out  the  eggs,  we  killed 
and  dressed  one  of  those  famous  shotes, 
and  the  cellar  is  well  filled  with  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  canned  fruit,  so  our  folks  stood 
the  siege  pretty  well.  It  was  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  though,  at  times,  and  it  is  not  yet 
over  by  any  means.  I  think  it  would  go 
hard  with  some  families  to  be  “  shut  in  ” 
this  way.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
seem  to  have  nothing  within  themselves 
that  can  satisfy  them.  Shut  those  peo¬ 
ple  up,  or  put  them  on  a  lonely  island 
alone  or  with  a  few  companions,  and 
they  will  go  crazy.  I  tell  you  that  a 
person  to  be  happy  on  the  farm  must 
have  that  within  him  which  finds  satis¬ 
faction  in  humble  duties  and  quiet  liv¬ 
ing.  Town  and  village  people  sometimes 
dream  of  what  they  would  like  to  do  on 
the  farm,  but  when  they  get  there,  they 
fail  because  they  miss  the  small  talk 
and  petty  gossip  of  the  village.  They 
can’t  find  a  substitute  in  good  books  and 
healthy  thoughts.  Such  folks  would  be 
likely  to  change  the  color  of  scarlet 
fever  to  a  blue.  h.  w.  c. 


An  unusual  occurrence  for  holidaj 
times  is  reported  from  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.  A  field  of  buckwheat  was  thought 
to  be  too  green  at  harvest  time  to  pay 
for  cutting.  But  just  before  Christmas 
it  was  found  to  be  fully  ripe  and  in  good 
condition,  so  the  reaper  was  put  in.  The 
snowbanks  are  said  to  have  interfered 
with  the  work  somewhat,  but  otherwise 
it  was  successful.  We  wonder  how  care¬ 
fully  the  man  who  pronounced  it  too 
green  last  Fall,  examined  the  field. 


A  wonderful  Improvement  in  Friction  Feed!  and 
Gig-Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriages  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  srent  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrow*, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Shelters,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

BENCH  «fc  DROMCOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  In  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-readv  power  for 
tins  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  lsl 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
if  yon  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


eut- 


UPRIGHTand 

HORIZONTAL  with  STEEL  BOILERS 
ENGINES  from  3  H-  p-  op.  both  sta- 

UTUfnco  tionary  and  portable.  We 

believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  Yon  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  onr  Book 
on  Engines  and  Rollers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Brices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&  CO.  Box  39.  Springfield.  O. 


WOOD 

SAWS 


SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 


Our  .Smalley  and  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  self-ieed 
Drag  Saws  are  the 
standard  of  the  world. 
Also  all  sizes  of  Circular 
Saws,  and  the  celebrated 
II.  C.  Picket  Mill 
Horse  Powers  for  oper¬ 
ating.  Silo  Machinery, 
Feed  Mills,  Root  Cut¬ 
ters,  Corn  Shellers. 

SoU  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


The  Spangler  Gorn  Planter. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STAND A_R  D 

STEAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS*.! 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  •  ^ 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EH  £  SCA¬ 
THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  rt - 

AURORA.  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS, TEX. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


WATER 

and  how  to  get  it  is  a 

PROBLEM  EASILY  SOLVED. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  Is  a 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

The  waterls  down  there  and 
the  only  way  to  got  a  supply 
absolutely  free  from  surface 
drainage  Is  to  go  deep  with 

— —  -  a  cased  well.  The  STAR  Is 

the  fastest,  strongest  and  most  complete  machine  on  the 
market.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  have  a  fuU  line  of 
supplies.  Get  our  Illustrated  catalogue.  Sent  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Go,  Akron,  0. 


FARMERS. 

FEEDERS. 

RANCHERS, 

;  And  All  Other  Men 
are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 


Statlouarles,  Portables.  Engines  and  Pumps. 
Proof,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


FRAZER  «««. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  83F”  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Ardress 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO  ,  York,  Pa. 


D  ADMC  °f  Plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DAlUtO  cheapest,  most  desirable.  Book  for  stamp. 
JOHN  L.  8HAWVER  &  BROS.,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


Make  an  Early  Season 


onr  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

own  that 


_ ivery  man  of  experience  knows 

land  that  Is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 
in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 

fewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
ops.  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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The  same  high  merit  that  made  Iron 
Age  implements  famous  is  found  in  the 
Improved-Bobbins  £  Potato  Planter. 
Plants  as  Spaces 

surely  as  _  exactly, 

hand. 


The  Iinprovetl-Robbina 
Potato  Planter  will  plant 
from  four  to  seven  acres  a 
day  in  the  best  possible  way. 
Combines  light  draft,  great 
strength,  simple  construction 
and  utmost  efficiency.  First 
order  in  new  territory  secures 
Bpeclal  price.  The  Iron  Age, 
Book  for  1899  describes  new  | 
and  helpful  farm  and  garden  1 
Implements.  Sent  free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 
Box  102,  Grenloch,  M.  J. 


LIVER  CHILLED  PLOW 

The  Reason  Why 

more  Oliver  Chilled  Plows  are  used  than  those  of  any  other  make 
is  that  they  are  the  best  plows  that  can  be  made  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  are  capable  of  doing  better  work  under  a  greater 
variety  of  conditions.  They  are  the  result  of  Ion"  years  of  experience 
and  study  in  plow  art,  aided  by  the  largest  and  most  complete  plow 

factory  in  the  world.  _  , . . 

J  Sold  by  every  Oliver 

THE  OLIVER  Agent  everywhere. 

CHILLED  PLO  W  WORKS, 

'South  Bend,  Indiana, 

U.  S.  A. 
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A  Rents 
Wanted 


izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky„  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  other  points. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICAGO-  ILL. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Riiralisms 


Small- leaved  Hemlock. — It  was  only 
a  year  or  so  after  we  planted  the  Rural 
Grounds  that  we  bought  a  single  speci¬ 
men  of  this  of  the  nursery  of  Parsons  & 
Co.,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
It  was  at  that  time  rare  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  it  is  still  rare  ;  but  why  it 
should  be  little  known,  we  cannot  con¬ 
jecture  ;  for,  treated  as  the  specimen  in 
the  Rural  Grounds  has  been  treated,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  evergreen  trees 
that  we  have  tried  or  read  about.  The 
origin  of  this  variety  seems  to  be  ob¬ 
scure.  The  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  mentioned  a  year  or  so  before  1868, 
that  Fisher  &  Co.  raised  it  from  seed  of 
the  common  hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadensis) 
imported  from  Canada,  and  they  found 
it  more  hardy  than  the  parent.  Josiah 
Hoopes  said  of  it  in  1868,  that  “  it  is  of 
such  singularly  dwarf  habit  that  it  might 
almost  be  compared  with  the  heath.” 
This  description  does  not  at  all  accord 
with  our  specimen.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  dwarf.  So,  too,  Tsuga  Canadensis 
gracilis  and  Milfordensis,  while  similar 
in  many  respects,  are  described  as  dwarfs. 

During  the  past  18  years,  we  have  cut 
our  specimen  back  repeatedly,  so  that, 
as  shown  in  the  excellent  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  on  the  first  page,  it  is  almost  round 
in  form,  at  least  10  feet  in  height  and  9 
feet  in  diameter.  This  cannot  fairly, 
therefore,  be  designated  as  a  dwarf 
tree.  Though  growing  in  a  dry  soil,  it 
has  never  been  injured  by  cold  or  heat. 
The  leaves  are  scarcely  one-fourth  inch 
in  length,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  as 
much  smaller  than  the  leaves  of  the 
common  hemlock  as  those  of  the  Large- 
leaved  hemlock  (Macrophylla)  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  hemlock.  The 
branches  are  more  slender  and  lithe. 
The  foliage  is  so  thick  as  almost  entirely 
to  conceal  the  branches.  That  it  is  a 
seedling  of  the  common  hemlock  is  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
branchlets  are  precisely  like  those  of 
the  parent,  both  in  color  and  size  of  leaf. 

The  common  hemlock  is  known  to  be 
a  splendid  evergreen  hedge  plant.  We 
know  of  one  hedge  200  feet  in  length, 
planted  not  less  than  35  years  ago,  that 
is  perfect  in  every  part.  Whether  the 
little-leaved  hemlock  would  prove  as 
valuable  for  a  hedge,  we  may  not  say. . . 

A  reader  living  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada,  tells  us  that  he  bought 
half  a  dozen  plants  of  the  Lucretia  dew¬ 
berry  from  a  prominent  nurseryman, 
and  that  they  always  make  a  strong 
growth  and  bear  a  goodly  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries.  They  are  about  twice  as  large  as 
Taylor’s  Prolific  growing  alongside,  but 
the  quality  is  very  poor.  He  asks 
whether  this  is  always  the  case  with  the 
Lucretia,  or  whether  we  think  he  has 
some  inferior  variety.  Were  the  fruit 
of  as  good  quality  as  Taylor's  Prolific,  it 
would  be  of  considerable  value  to  him, 
as  the  vines  could  easily  be  covered  each 
Fall  and  thus  escape  being  winterkilled. 

We  dare  say  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  the 
true  Lucretia.  We  would  go  without 
blackberries  rather  than  cultivate  this 
variety.  The  vines  are  so  strong  and 
thick-growing,  and  the  thorns  so  strong, 
that  the  berries  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  gathering  them.  Still  some  people 
prefer  them. . . 

Mr  A.  C.  Worth,  of  Cresskill,  N.  J  , 
has  read  with  interest  what  has  been 
said  in  these  columns  regarding  the 
planting  of  peas  for  Fall  use.  He  thinks 
that  he  has  solved  the  problem.  When 
preparing  land  for  celery  in  August  of 
1897,  he  observed  that,  where  the  earliest 
peas  had  been  grown,  and  the  ground 
afterwards  plowed  to  cover  the  weeds 
before  they  seeded,  there  were  now  and 
again  pea  vines  as  thrifty  as  any  grown 
in  April  or  May.  The  past  Spring  he 
saved  seed  from  the  early  crop  and  sowed 


it  as  late  as  August  25  for  the  late  crop. 
The  result  was  a  crop  of  peas  as  fine  as  he 
had  ever  grown,  without  a  trace  of  mil¬ 
dew,  and  the  quality  was  “  far  ahead  of 
the  Spring-grown  peas.”  His  conclusion 
is  that  seed  sown  in  the  late  Summer, 
having  been  gathered  over  a  year  be¬ 
fore  lacks  the  vitality  required  to  per¬ 
fect  a  crop  of  peas.  Mr.  Worth  suggests 
that  we  might  be  doing  our  readers  a 
service  by  reminding  them  in  the  Spring 
to  save  first-crop  seeds,  and  then  again 
in  August  reminding  them  to  plant  them. 
From  our  own  experience,  we  have  found 
that  late-planted  peas  are  decidedly 
better  (sweeter)  in  quality  than  are  the 
early-planted  peas,  whether  smooth  or 
wrinkled . 

Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer,  in  his  Freaks  Among 
Small  Fruits,  asks  :  “  Does  the  color  of  a 
berry  have  anything  to  do  with  its  fla¬ 
vor  ?”  We  think  it  does.  For  example, 
the  White  Dutch  and  White  Grape  cur¬ 
rants  are  better  than  any  of  the  red  cur¬ 
rants  ;  the  Col.  Wilder  and  Crystal  White 
blackberries  are  sweeter  than  those  of 
darker  color.  The  several  varieties  of 
strawberries,  such  ag  Ladies’  Pine,  Len- 
nig’s  White,  etc.,  are  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity.  We  should  like  to  make  the  gen¬ 
eral  inquiry,  “  How  does  color  affect  any 
fruit — apples,  peaches,  pears,  oranges, 


pounds  of  ears  ;  84  plants  without  nitro¬ 
gen  yielded  32  pounds  of  ears. 

2.  The  unnamed  variety  from  J.  S. 
Roberts  yielded  in  this  way  :  On  the 
nitrogen  plot,  96  plants  yielded  102  ears, 
weighing  71%  pounds  ;  the  plot  without 
nitrogen,  102  plants,  which  yielded  77 
ears,  weighing  40 %  pounds.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  plants  were  perfectly  green  when 
cut,  the  leaves  of  the  others  were  yel¬ 
low. 

3.  The  variety  from  Bushnel  Post  yield¬ 
ed  as  follows  :  The  nitrogen  plot,  86 
plants,  yielding  86  ears,  which  weighed 
52%  pounds ;  the  no-nitrogen  plot,  74 
plants,  yielding  68  ears,  which  weighed 
39  pounds. 

4.  Top-over  :  The  nitrogen  plot  yielded 
73  ears,  weighing  25  pounds.  There  were 
63  plants.  The  plot  without  nitrogen, 
yielded  79  ears,  weighing  22%  pounds. 
There  were  95  plants. 


TIP-ROOTED  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  statement,  with  reference  to  a  rooted 
blackberry  tip,  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  December  17,  last.  Mr.  Chas.  Mills 
remarks  that  new  varieties  are  com¬ 
monly  produced  from  seeds  ;  that  black¬ 
berry  root  cuttings  will  grow  and  form 
plants,  all  of  which  is  true  ;  further  that 
the  fruit  from  tip-rooted  plants  does  not 

bananas?” .  differ  from  that  of  the  parent  plant, 

which  may  also  be  true  ;  but  he  further 


There  is  no  one — gardeners,  small  or 
large  farmers — that  should  not,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  know  just  what  kinds  of  du- 
triment  his  soil  needs.  The  cost  of  a 
single  season’s  experiment,  in  a  small 
way,  will,  in  most  instances,  be  less  than 
the  gain  in  his  crops  the  next  season,  if 
he  be  guided  by  the  results  of  the  trials 
of  the  first  season.  Guided  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  most  experienced  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  early  days,  when  this  ques¬ 
tion  became  an  absorbing  one,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  set  to  work  to  solve  it  as  to  its 
own  lands,  and  we  have  kept  up  the  in¬ 
vestigation  ever  since  with  modifications 
which  have  been  suggested,  from  time 
to  time. 

The  great  trouble  of  to-day  is  that 
farmers  who  have  not  studied  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  have  made  no  careful  trials 
as  to  what  fertilizers  or  particular  fer¬ 
tilizer  their  lands  need,  are  too  much 
guided  by  what  agents  have  to  say. 
They  should  not  be  guided  at  all  by 
what  these  agents  have  to  say.  They 
read,  it  may  be,  that  Farmer  So-and-so 
raised  an  exceptionally  large  yield  of 
potatoes  by  the  use  of  potash,  lime, 
phosphate  or  nitrate.  This  proves  but 
one  thing,  viz.,  those  fields  which  gave 
the  large  yield  were  given  just  the  food 
of  which  the  soil  stood  in  need.  If  pot¬ 
ash  gave  the  increase,  that  is  proof  that 
the  land  stood  in  need  of  potash,  while 
it  was  still  rich  in  phosphates  and  ni¬ 
trates.  This  man  would,  probably, 
praise  so-called  chemical  fertilizers, 
while  another  who  used  phosphate  or 
potash  or  nitrate  alone  without  increas¬ 
ing  his  crop  would  condemn  all  chemical 
fertilizers.  The  one  happened  to  hit  the 
special  fertilizer  his  land  needed,  the 
other  happened  to  miss  it. 

Among  the  many  experiments  we  have 
tried  to  ascertain  just  what  our  land 
needed,  the  following  gave  the  most  de¬ 
cided  results :  The  field  was  a  sandy 
loam  and  pretty  well  exhausted  by  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  corn,  rye,  melons,  to¬ 
matoes,  etc.  Four  varieties  of  field  corn 
were  planted  May  13,  viz  ,  (1)  ADgel  of 
Midnight;  (2)  a  variety  from  J.  S  Rob¬ 
erts,  Wilmington,  Ohio;  (3)  a  variety 
from  Bushnel  Post,  of  New  London, 
Ohio ;  (4)  Top-over. 

Nitrogen  was  sown  on  half  of  each 
variety  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per 
acre,  the  nitrogen  being  in  the  form  of 
blood,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Upon  the  other  half  of  each 
variety,  were  sown  at  the  rate  per  acre 
of  350  pounds  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  500  pounds  of  dissolved  bone- 
black. 

1.  Forty-seven  plants  of  Angel  of  Mid¬ 
night  from  the  nitrogen  plot  yielded  32 


states,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  that 
I  am  mistaken  in  calling  a  tip-rooted 
blackberry  plant  a  sport.  I  quote  the 
following : 

Plant  Breeding,  by  L.  H.  Bailey  ;  pages 
28  and  118.  “  Bud-variation  or  sport,  is  a 
name  given  to  those  branches  which  are 
so  much  unlike  the  normal  plant  in  any 
particular  that  they  attract  attention. 
As  a  rule,  any  marked  sport  is  capable 
of  being  perpetuated  by  bud-propaga¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  bud-varieties  now 
in  cultivation  is  really  very  large.” 

I  have  not  stated  that  the  tip  plant 
would  produce  fruit  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter.  only  that  such  a  plant  is  likely  to 
show  a  tendency  to  root  from  the  tips. 

FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  more  we  propagate  the 
blackberry  by  tips,  the  more  readily  we 
should  say,  they  would  grow  from  tips  ; 
but  this  we  do  not  kpow  from  persona 
experience. 

It  is  stated  that  wheat  was  grown  this 
year  at  Ft.  Providence,  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  which  is  200  miles  farther  north 
than  Sitka,  Alaska.  This  is  thought  to 
be  the  extreme  northern  point  at  which 
wheat  has  ever  been  raised. 
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A  DOZEN  or 
A  MILLION • 

Strawberry  plants  by  tbe  dozen  or  million. 
Ninety  acres  in  plant  beds.  Tbe 
largest  Strawberry  Nursery  in  tbe  world. 
My  present  stock  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
health  and  vigor. 

I  grow  everything  I  sell. 

I  do  not  buy  and  sell.  A  trial  order  will 
convince  yon.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR., 

liooc  44  Salisbury, Nd. 


We  Burn 

all  inferior  plants  and  trees  —  the  kind  some 
offer  at  low  prices,  but  not  cheap.  We  send 
out  nothing  but  A 1  stock,  and  we  have 
everything  any  fruit  grower  can  need.  No 
“  extras  ”  for  packing.  Catalogue  free . 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  — ,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Small 

Fruits 


Grape  Vines.... 

Low  prltea*  Detfrlptlro  list  frea.  Varieties. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
Warranted  true.  T<  8.  HU11BAHD  GO.,  Fred  on  la,  N.Y* 


Small  Fruits 

bring  quicker  and  better  returns  than  any 
other  crop.  I  have  the  biggest  stock  of 
strong,  well-rooted  plants  on  earth.  _  Vyar- 
ranted  true  to  name.  My  catalogue  is  free, 
but  it’s  worth  dollars  to  you. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Apple,  .Japan  Plums,  Cherries,  and  a  full 
line  of  fruit  trees  at  low  prices.  Write  for  whole¬ 
sale  list.  C.  F.  MACNaik  &  Co..  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


ftlULTIFLPRA 
Seeduhcf^ose 


NEW  MULTIFLORA  ROSES. 


ay  1 

bloom  in  60  aavs  from  time  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 
time.  They  grow  quickly  and  flowers  appear  In  largo 
quantity.  Perfectly  hardy  in  the  garden,  where  they 
bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
and  winter.  From  a  packet  of  seed  one  will  get  Roses 
of  various  colors— white,  pink,  crimson,  etc.— no  two 
alike,  and  very  sweet.  Send  us  10  cents  and  the 
names  of  5  or  more  people  whom  you  know  buy  seeds 
or  plants,  and  we  will  mall  you  a  packet  of  this  Rose 
Seed  with  our  great  Colored  Plat  e  Catalogue  of 
Seeds.  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits. 

JOUgliWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Part,  H.  Y. 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  is  well- 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  is  J 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the' 
buyer.  Save  one-half  on  anything  you  need  in  the 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  you  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  esti¬ 
mates,  or  any  information  yon  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 
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^AUDDITI  |  CADI  V  Seeds  Need  Not 

MAnlrDELLiLi  ^9  F  BeSwallowed. 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will  | 

[  ship  round  the  world.’1  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 

|  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
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RIGHT  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS 

Straight  Goods  at  Right  Prices,  Bought  Direct. 
350,000  Peach,  150,000  Plum,  150,000  Pear,  75,000  Cherry, 
150,000  Apple, Quince,  Apricot,  Mulberry,  etc.,  50,000  Nut  Bear¬ 
ing  Trees,  2,000,000  Small  Fruits,  1,000,000  lioses.  Head¬ 
quarters  for 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Forty-four  Greenhouses  filled  with  choice  Roses,  Palms,  Araucarias,  Ficus,  Paudauus, 

^Wefse^nc^by  mail  postpaid,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Small 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger 
by  express  or  freight.  OUR  CATALOGUE,  an  elegant  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated 
tells  it  all,  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  get  the  best  at  right  prices.  45th  year.  44  greenhouses. 
1000  seres  '  1 

THE  STORRS  8c  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  447  ,  Painesville,  O. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Trees 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plant®, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Paeonies  v 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

BEST  NOVELTIES 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Fifty-ninth  Year. 
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THE  " BIG  FOUR "  JERSEYS. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  17  is  taken 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Jersey  Bulle¬ 
tin.  It  represents  four  Jerseys,  all  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Holyoke  8147,  a  bull  owned  by 
C.  A.  Sweet,  of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  These 
cows  well  show  the  points  desired  in 
milking  Jerseys.  The  milk  veins  are 
large  and  crooked,  with  large,  well¬ 
shaped  udders,  while  the  “bread-basket’’ 
or  stomach  is  long  and  deep,  indicating 
great  capacity  for  holding  and  assimilat¬ 
ing  food.  The  cow  at  the  right,  Ina 
of  Riverside,  has  given  G7  pounds  14 
ounces  of  milk  in  one  day,  or  469  pounds 
15%  ounces  in  seven  days,  and  1,193 
pounds  15%  ounces  in  31  days.  In  seven 
days,  she  made  26  pounds  1%  ounce  of 
butter.  The  next  cow,  Massie  Polo,  gave, 
in  -seven  days,  354  pounds  12  ounces 
of  milk,  which  made  30  pounds  6% 
ounces  of  butter.  The  next  cow,  Hol¬ 
yoke’s  Leda,  lost  one-fourth  of  her  udder, 
yet,  in  this  crippled  condition,  when  10 
years  old.  she  gave,  in  seven  days,  265 
pounds  12  ounces  of  milk,  and  made  18 


whenever  possible  by  all  men  whose 
business  is  dairying. 

2.  I  believe  in  a  straight  beef  cow  im¬ 
proved  to  the  highest  possible  extent 
consistent  with  the  retention  of  good 
breeding  qualities.  The  place  for  this 
cow  is  on  the  range  and  on  the  very 
large  farm  where  the  pastures  are  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  practically  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  milking  the  cows. 

3.  I  believe  in  a  dual-purpose  cow, 
that  is  to  say,  a  cow  that  will  give  a 
large  amount  of  milk  when  in  milk,  and 
will  make  a  large  amount  of  good  meat 
when  fattened,  and  when  rightly  bred 
will  produce  calves  like  herself.  She 
will  not  give  so  much  milk  as  the  straight 
dairy  cow,  neither  will  she  produce  so 
perfect  a  quality  of  meat  as  the  straight 
beef  cow,  but  she  will  perform  well  in 
both  respects.  This  cow  should  be  kept 
by  all  farmers  who  want  to  grow  beef 
on  the  arable  farm,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  are  desirous  of  making  all 
they  can  out  of  the  cream.  They  will 
make  the  latter  into  butter  at  home 


DAIRY  FORM;  DAIRY  PERFORMANCE. 

“  THE  SC  AXE  OF  POINTS.” 

Typical  Dairy  Form. — As  a  statement 
of  general  principles,  I  think  that  the 
breeding  associations  are  right  in  the 
ideal  cow  which  they  have  set  up.  Any 
one  who  has  had  even  a  little  experience 
in  observing  the  milch  cow,  will  instinct¬ 
ively  feel  that  the  picture  of  a  typical 
Jersey  or  Holstein  represents  a  better 
dairy  cow  than  does  the  picture  of  a 
typical  Short-horn  or  Hereford.  There 
are  a  number  of  self-evident  characters 
which  the  breeders’  “scale  of  points” 
and  common  experience  are  fully  agreed 
upon  as  indicative  of  the  profitable 
dairy  cow.  Among  these,  are  the  long, 
tortuous  milk  veins,  the  soft,  elastic 
udder,  the  incurved  thigh,  the  prom¬ 
inent  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra, 
forming  the  so-called  “double  chine”, 
and  a  generally  pronounced  skeletonal 
development  which  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  to  what  is  expected  in  the  ideal 
beef  animal. 

Mere  Fads. — Of  course,  there  are 
other  points  which  have  been  emphasized 
by  the  various  breediug  associations, 
which  are  purely  and  simply  fads,  and 
the  pursuit  of  even  a  harmless  fad  must 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  other  and  more 
important  characters.  Probably  there 
is  no  breed  which  has  not,  at  some  period 
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pounds  11%  ouuces  of  butter.  The  cow 
at  the  left,  Matina  of  Riverside,  gave 
426  pounds  7  ounces  of  milk  in  seven 
days,  with  a  butter  record  for  that  period 
of  27  pounds  13  ounces.  These  figures 
show  what  Jersey  cows  of  the  best  breed¬ 
ing  can  be  made  to  do.  The  cows  are 
much  alike  in  appearance,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  all  good  at  performance.  They 
are  all  daughters  of  the  same  bull,  and 
these  facts  go  to  show  the  importance 
and  value  of  selecting  a  first-class  sire, 
and  breeding  from  him  to  the  best  cows 
of  a  definite  type. 


THE  DUAL-PURPOSE  COW. 

PROF.  THOS.  SHAW  STATES  HIS  CASE. 

Back.-Talk. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  De¬ 
cember  24,  Mr.  J.  Grant  Morse  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  show  the  absurdities  of 
my  creed  with  reference  to  the  dual- 
purpose  cow.  I  wish  to  state  my  views 
exactly  on  this  question  of  the  dual-pur¬ 
pose  cow,  that  your  readers  may  know 
exactly  where  I  stand.  Many  dairy 
writers  seem  to  take  a  peculiar  delight 
in  misrepresenting  them. 

Three  Types  of  Cows. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  synopsis  of  my  creed  on  this 
whole  question : 

1.  I  believe  in  a  straight  dairy  cow 
improved  to  the  highest  possible  extent 
consistent  with  the  retention  of  good 
stamina.  This  cow  should  be  kept 
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or  at  the  creamery,  and  will  rear  the 
calves  on  skim-milk  and  adjuncts. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  dual-purpose  cow 
can  be  bred  with  as  much  certainty  as 
either  of  the  other  classes  of  cows  by 
men  who  understand  the  principles  that 
govern  animal  breeding. 

Who  Does  Better? — If  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  show  m> 
wherein  there  is  anything  in  this  creed 
that  does  violence  to  reason,  sound  sense 
or  the  laws  of  breeding,  I  will  thank 
him  for  so  doing,  as  I  cannot  afford, 
under  any  conditions  whatsoever,  to 
promulgate  doctrines  or  views  in  any 
way  antagonistic  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country. 

I  would  particularly  ask  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  note  that  I  give  the 
dairyman  his  dairy  cow.  I  do  not  mo¬ 
lest  her  in  any  way  when  kept  on  her 
own  ground.  I  go  a  step  further  ;  I  say 
that  no  man  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
joices  more  than  I  in  the  improvement 
of  the  dairy  cow  in  everything  that  re¬ 
lates  to  milk  giving.  Properly  speaking, 
it  is  around  the  dual-purpose  cow  that 
the  smoke  of  battle  rolls.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  say  that  she  is  not ;  I  say  that  she 
is.  Many  dairymen  say  that  she  cannot 
be  ;  I  say  that  she  can  be.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  say  that  she  never  will  be  ;  I  say 
that  she  will  never  cease  to  be.  Many 
dairymen  assert  that  she  can't  be  bred  ; 

I  claim  that  she  can  be  bred. 

University  of  Minn.  thos.  shaw. 
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of  its  history,  suffered  more  or  less  from 
a  “  color  craze  ”.  Even  now  among  the 
Jerseys,  “solid  color”  continues  to  be 
regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance, 
but  the  cow  Ida  Marigold,  which  was 
one  of  the  winners  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  was  of  a  color  to  suggest  a 
grade  Holstein.  A  few  days  ago,  I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Guernsey  breeders  that  a  calf  which 
should  be  worth  $100  would  be  offered 
for  $35,  if  it  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
born  with  a  smutty  muzzle. 

For  Practical  Work. — A  man  who  is 
raising  purebreds  to  sell  cannot  ignore 
these  non-essential  “points”,  but  to  the 
man  who  is  buying  a  bull  to  grade  up  a 
herd  of  natives,  they  are  not  of  the 
slightest  importance.  From  a  utilitarian 
standpoint,  all  this  is  as  useless  as  the 
breeding  of  fowls  for  feathers  instead  of 
eggs.  Some  of  the  association  rules  call 
for  a  cow  with  the  line  of  the  back 
“  level  from  the  shoulders  to  the  setting 
on  of  the  tail”.  This  is  correct  for  the 
beef  cow,  and  it  does  certainly  make  the 
most  symmetrical  appearing  animal.  In 
the  beef  cow,  we  want  the  loins  filled 
in  and  padded  with  as  much  of  the  high- 
priced  meat  as  possible,  but  the  ideal 
milch  cow  should  run  up  over  the  hips 
so  as  to  form  the  massive  framework  of 
the  pelvis  which  must  support  and  give 
room  to  swing  the  great  udder.  Where 
the  level  back  is  called  for,  the  rules  are 


definitely  wrong  and  should  be  changed. 

The  Individual  Cow. — There  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  and  above  all  matters  of 
pedigree  and  conformation,  and  that  is 
the  indefinable  something  which  we  call 
vigor  or  constitution,  or  vitality.  The 
cow  which  elaborates  from  her  food  and 
puts  into  the  pail  (as  many  good  milkers 
do)  total  solids  equal  to  the  weight  of 
her  own  body,  in  a  single  year,  is  per¬ 
forming  what  is,  in  the  light  of  animal 
nutrition,  a  very  wonderful  task,  and 
she  must  not  falter  at  it.  A  cow  may  be 
built  for  this  work  like  a  beautiful  and 
delicate  mechanism,  but  if  this  all-im¬ 
portant  quality  of  vitality  is  lacking, 
then  refusal  of  feed,  caked  udder  and 
similar  weaknesses  are  exhibited  when¬ 
ever  an  effort  is  made  to  run  the  machine 
at  full  capacity.  So  while  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that,  in  the  main,  the  herd-book 
rules  are  all  right,  yet  here  and  there 
will  be  found  a  cow,  blocky,  “  square  at 
both  ends”,  altogether  more  suggestive 
of  beef-steak  than  of  butter,  which  will, 
nevertheless,  prove  a  heavy  and  persist¬ 
ent  milker,  and  quite  upset  our  ideas  of 
the  milk  form.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
will  sometimes  find  a  cowin  which  there 
is  everything  to  please  the  eye  of  the 
dairyman,  yet  for  some  unknown  reason, 
she  cannot  deliver  the  goods.  But  a  few 
exceptions  do  not  make  or  break  a  rule 
of  dairy  conformation.  After  all,  there 
is  no  system  of  judging  a  cow  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  to  weigh  her  milk  for  a 
week,  and  test  it  by  the  Babcock  method. 

.TARKD  VAN  WAGENKN  JR. 


HIGH-SCORING  COWS. 

ARE  THEY  USUALLY  BEST  PRODUCERS  ? 

I  have  made  quite  a  little  search  after 
light  upon  this  question,  have  asked  all 
of  the  owners  of  the  cows  that  have  made 
authentic  butter  records  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  prize  list  as  given  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  that  I  have  met  the 
last  three  years,  have  examined  all  of 
the  large-prcducing  cows,  and  I  can  say 
that  I  have  seen  at  least  three-fourths  of 
them.  This  is  what  I  am  led  to  believe  : 
If  you  will  take  the  Holstein-Friesian 
description  of  their  milk  and  beef  form, 
it  will  come  the  nearest  to  cohering  each 
prize  winner  with  the  exception  of  Da 
Kols  Second  ;  she,  I  think,  would  come 
under  the  head  of  milk  form. 

We  classify  the  cows  in  four  forms  — 
milk,  milk  and  beef,  beef  and  milk,  beef. 
I  know  of  only  one  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  that  shows  largely  the  points  that 
go  to  form  a  perfectly  scored  animal,  but 
is  a  choice  cow.  I  am  the  happy  pos¬ 
sessor  of  that  individual,  and  I  enjoy 
myself  by  examining  her,  then  inter¬ 
viewing  a  convenient  kicking  post  for 
one  of  my  many  mistakes  in  purchasing 
cows.  The  old  saying  that  some  ani¬ 
mals  eat  and  make  beef,  some  milk  and 
some  manure,  is  well  illustrated  here  ; 
yet  her  daughter,  as  a  four-year- old, 
gave  a  little  over  12,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year,  and  made  13  pounds  2%  ounces 
of  butter  in  seven  days.  The  past  year, 
as  a  five-year-old,  she  gave  11,283  pounds, 
and  made  14  pounds  4  ounces  of  butter 
in  seven  days. 

I  am  quite  positive  that  any  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  that  has  a  large,  strong, 
open  backbone,  a  large  breadbasket, 
large  milk  veins,  with  one  large  opening 
or  two  medium-sized  ones,  a  kindly  pleas¬ 
ant  head,  rather  leaning  to  fineness,  will 
come  near  to  making  a  good  working  ma¬ 
chine  for  our  farmers. 

Michigan.  w.  s.  carpenter. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  column  is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock.  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  cuts.  Rates 
on  application. 


/^HENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 
^  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Kambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


UUkllllwIa  I  w  heifer  calves,  from  f  to  8  mot 
l  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  me 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Cheshire 


Pigs.  Quality  right;  prices  right.  All  stock 
registered.  Silas  Dean,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Another  Good  Offer  LE  ts0pL“rg0srin 

March,  at  $15.  Just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 
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Cow  Care. 


PRODUCING  GUARANTEED  MILK. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  POSSIBLE  INFECTION. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

(  CONTINUED. ) 

The  Babns. — These  are  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  in  some  ways  from  anything  else 
I  have  ever  seen.  Fig.  18  gives  a  view  of 
one  of  the  three  which  are  in  a  row 
separated  from  each  other  by  several 
rods.  The  farm  was  purchased  but  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  all  these  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  since ;  the 
third  barn  was  just  being  finished  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  The  general  plan  of 
these  barns  is  much  like  that  of  many 
other  dairy  barns.  The  wide  feeding 
alley  extends  through  the  center,  facing 
which  are  two  rows  of  cattle,  and  there 
is  a  wide  passageway  back  of  each  row. 
The  whole  floor  is  cemented  in  one  solid 
piece,  so  that  there  are  no  cracks  to 
harbor  filth.  There  are  gutters  back 
of  the  cows,  and  feed  mangers  of  the 
hard  cement  in  front.  Each  cow  has  her 
covered  drinking  vessel  fed  by  a  pipe. 

Cow  Shelters  Only. — But  the  radical 
differences  consist  in  the  fact  that  the 
barns  are  used  for  nothing  else  except 
to  house  the  cows,  in  the  extra  provision 
for  light,  air  and  sunshine,  and  in 
being  equipped  with  live  steam  for 
cleansing  purposes.  The  barns  have 
neither  cellars  nor  lofts.  No  feed,  bed¬ 
ding  or  other  articles  are  stored  in  them  ; 
all  such  are  stored  in  separate  buildings. 
The  cows  are  turned  out.in  the  morning, 
and  the  stables  thoroughly  cleaned. 


at  some  distance  from  the  cow  barns. 
They  are  used  for  storing  all  feed,  im¬ 
plements,  etc.,  and  for  stabling  the 
horses.  All  new  cows  purchased  are 
quarantined  here  for  a  season,  until  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  all  right  in  every 
particular.  Calves  and  young  cattle  are 
also  kept  here.  The  silo  finds  no  place 
here,  as  nothing  is  tolerated  that  might 
prejudice  any  possible  patron,  and  some 
who  do  not  fully  understand  the  subject 
are  prejudiced  against  ensilage-made 
milk. 

The  Water  Supply. — Water  for  all 
purposes  is  drawn  from  a  protected  well, 
which  is  isolated  from  all  farm  build¬ 
ings,  and  is  more  than  1,000  feet  from 
the  farmhouse.  It  is  40  feet  deep,  curbed 
and  lined  with  brick  set  in  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  to  the  bottom,  and  protected  from 
the  seepage  of  surface  water  by  an 
extra  wall  on  the  outside  to  a  depth  of 
seven  feet.  It  is  cemented  inside  to  the 
water  line.  It  is  fenced  in  with  a  high 
fence,  and  is  inaccessible  to  animals  and 
to  all  employees  except  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  importance  of  a  supply  of  pure 
water  is  recognized,  and  no  pains  or 
expense  spared  to  obtain  it.  f.  h.  v. 

(To  be  continued.) 

DAIRY  CONFERENCE  IN  MAINE. 

STATE  BUTTER  CUT  ON  “FLAVOR.” 

At  the  State  Dairy  Conference,  1,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  were  occupied 
by  a  fine  display  of  dairy  implements 
and  utensils,  and  the  City  Hall  was  well 
filled  with  an  interested  and  intelligent 
audience  drawn  from  all  counties  in  the 


BARN  ON  FARM  OF  WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY.  Fig.  18. 


Plaster  is  scattered,  and  shavings  spread 
thickly  over  the  floor  and  in  the  gutters. 
The  cows  are  in  yards  in  the  open  air 
during  the  day,  and  the  doors  are  opened 
wide  to  give  the  barn  a  thorough  airing. 
Over  each  cow’s  place  is  her  name,  and  a 
record  is  kept  of  each.  A  ventilator  ex¬ 
tends  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge  of 
the  barn.  The  latter  is  ceiled  overhead 
with  matched  pine,  leaving  an  air-space 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof. 

Some  New  Fixtures. — As  will  be  seen 
from  the  picture,  a  row  of  windows  ex¬ 
tends  the  whole  length  of  each  side  of 
the  barn.  These  are  furnished  with 
wooden  shutters  inside,  which  are  hinged 
on  the  lower  side,  hang  down  below  the 
windows,  and  can  easily  be  closed  up  over 
the  windows  to  shut  out  the  sunlight  if 
desired,  or  to  keep  out  the  cold  when 
necessary.  An  elevated  framework  will 
be  noticed  at  the  end.  This  is  the  trolley, 
which  has  a  switch  into  each  barn,  and 
on  which  feed  and  bedding  may  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  barn,  and  the  manure  car¬ 
ried.  The  latter  is  taken  to  a  building 
at  some  distance  from  the  barns,  where 
it  is  dumped.  The  water  pipes  and  ap¬ 
paratus  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
emptied  and  connected  with  the  steam 
pipes,  and  live  steam  forced  through  to 
cleanse  them  in  the  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner.  No  dust  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
any  of  the  woodwork.  Everything  is  as 
clean  and  fresh,  and  the  air  as  pure  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  it ;  the  barns  could 
well  stand  comparison  with  the  house¬ 
wives’  kitchens — to  the  disparagement 
of  many  of  the  latter.  The  idea  is  to 
have  everything  so  clean  and  the  air  so 
pure,  that  there  is  nothing  to  contamin¬ 
ate  the  milk. 

The  Old  Barns. — These  are  situated 


State.  It  had  been  decided  to  invite 
competition  from  all  New  England,  so 
there  was  butter  on  exhibition  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts. 

There  had  been  dissatisfaction  on  the 
scoring  of  our  butter  at  former  confer¬ 
ences,  it  ranking  lower  in  flavor  than 
butter  in  other  States  scored  by  the 
same  man.  So  it  was  decided  that  all 
samples  be  numbered  till  after  examina¬ 
tion,  so  it  could  not  be  told  where  they 
were  from.  We  knew  we  could  make 
butter  of  as  good  grain,  color,  saltness 
and  appearance  as  any  one,  but  we  did 
not  like  to  have  it  said  that  it  was  “  off 
flavor.” 

There  were  over  80  exhibits  of  butter, 
fully  one-half  of  which  were  from  out 
of  the  State,  showing  that  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  dairymen  were  eager  to  compare 
their  products  with  our  own.  It  appears 
that  our  folks  were  beaten  again.  One 
Massachusetts  sample  scored  97%,  one 
97.  One  Vermont  sample  scored  97,  one 
96%,  one  96.  One  Maine  sample  scored 
96%,  one  96.  Sixty-five  scored  90  or 
above.  No  sample  from  out  of  the  State 
scored  under  90.  Nine  Maine  samples 
scored  under  90.  I  sampled  several  lots 
of  the  butter,  and  though  not  an  expert, 
I  did  see  difference  ;  but  when  the  ex¬ 
pert  gave  one  lot  46%  and  another  47 
on  flavor  out  of  a  possible  50,  I  thought 
surely  that  “  the  difference  of  a  hair 
divides  between  the  north  and  northeast 


My  little  boy,  five  years  old,  bad  a  Cough  all  his 
life.  Last  Winter  he  took  Whooping  Cough.  I 
thought  he  could  not  live.  The  doctor  said  his  Lungs 
were  diseased,  and  gave  him  medicine,  but  it  did  no 
good.  Then  I  tried  Jayne’s  Expectorant  and  it  cured 
him.— L.  C.  RAWLS,  Searight,  Ala.,  September,  1895. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills 
—Aim. 


sides,”  for  this  was  only  a  difference  of 
about  1-200. 

The  conference  was  the  best  ever  held, 
and  decided  to  be  a  success  in  every  way. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Prof.  Jordan, 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
Valency  E.  Fuller,  Prof.  Hill,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station,  T. 
Smith,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  Har¬ 
vard,  Prof.  Wood  and  Pres.  Harris,  of 
our  State  College.  c.  e.  smith. 

Boothby,  Maine. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  The  Centralia  (Kan.) 
Journal  editor  answers  a  question  propounded 
by  a  stock  raiser:  “  A  rural  subscriber  asks: 
‘Do  hogs  pay?’  We  know  that  a  good  many 
don’t.  They  take  the  paper  several  years,  and 
have  the  postmaster  send  it  back,  marked  ‘  re¬ 
fused.’  Such  a  breed  is  usually  two-legged  and 
unprofitable.” 

The  new  meat  inspection  bill  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  German  Reichstag  provides  for 
a  single  Inspection  at  the  port  of  entry.  Under 
existing  laws,  each  State  of  the  German  Empire 
enforces  local  regulations,  and  the  same  pack¬ 
age  may  be  inspected  half  a  dozen  times  before 
it  reaches  the  consumer.  The  proposed  change 
in  the  laws  would  be  a  benefit  to  American  ex¬ 
ports.  _ 

Remember  that  Bowker's  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adt>. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


ni  |V  A  Dill  I  —I  have  four  fine 
U  |  M  D  w  Lb  Li  calves  registered 
Jerseys,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 


STALLIONS,  MARES  AND  COLTS 
FOR  SALE. 

One  Stallion  and  two  Mares  imported,  and  all  of 
the  best  breeding,  and  good  individuals.  Prices 
attractive.  JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plpi— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites, Yorkshires.  Catalogue  fret. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  8ervice  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton =Seed  Meal. 

Ii  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia.... . . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 8.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Senu  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Suits  Everybody. 

We  guarantee  the  Star 
Incubator  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser  or  return  your 
money  without  question. 
No  other  incubator  com¬ 
pany  gives  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  They  want  their  in¬ 
cubators  to  stay  sold — we  don’t,  unless  the 
buyer  is  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best  on 
earth  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

NO  MOISTURE  to  be  supplied.  Catalogue  free. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  COMPANY, 

Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


Trade 

Mark 


LUMP  JAW] 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured.  * 
New,  common-sense  method,  I 
not  expensive.  No  eura  no  ( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
readersof  thispaper.  r  I 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  i 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III.  ( 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

£££  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY,  BEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Circulars  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N.  V 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKAl’ISEIt  A  BUO..  Milton,  Pu. 


ONEY  MONEYr'1” 


HVIVE.  I  HVI  VSY  I  &■  I  to  get  it 

is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot¬ 
ed  to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 

all  who  mention  thispaper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


“  A  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fanner ,  and  should  be  read  especially 

by  the  farmer's  sons.” 

$2  Book  for  $1.  $2  Book  for  $1. 

We  have  several  hundred  copies  of  Prof.  CURTIS’S  book, 


HORSES,  CATTLE  SHEEP  AND  SWINE, 


that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on  the  edges  from  lying  on  an  exposed  shelf.  We 
are  going  to  close  these  out  to  subscribers  only  at  §1  each,  post-paid.  The  regular 
price  is  $2.  This  work  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  almost  all  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  live  stock.  It  is  superbly  illustrated. 
Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after  sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  at  present 
known  to  American  breeders  and  importers. 

The  author  has  given  fully  the  origin,  history,  improvement,  description,  char¬ 
acteristics,  merits,  objections,  adaptability,  etc.,  of  each  breed,  with  data  regarding 
its  registry  association,  scale  of  points,  when  used,  and  other  matters  of  value  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  improved  stock.  The  hints  on  selection,  care  and  man¬ 
agement  are  supplemented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  successful  breeders  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — each  giving  his  actual  methods 
of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  FAVORABLE  COMMENTS: 


It  just  fills  the  place  that  is  vacant  in  the  store 
of  knowledge  of  99  out  of  100  agriculturists. — J. 
Stewart  McGehee  (Bowling  Green  Farm),  Wood- 
ville,  Miss. 

Of  all  the  wide  range  of  stock  books,  either 
those  treating  of  stock  in  general  or  some  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  breed,  the  above  named  is  by  far 
the  most  carefully  prepared,  reliable  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  painstaking, 
thoroughly  well  informed  and  enthusiastic  lover 
of  fine  stock,  who  has  devoted  his  best  days  to 
the  practice  of  what  he  preaches. — American 
Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago. 


Probably  the  most  complete  work  published. — 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Chicago.  , 

The  more  carefully  I  study  it  the  more  I  find 
between  its  covers  to  value  and  commend. — 
Overton  Lea,  (Breeder  of  Sussex  Cattle),  Mount 
Eagle,  Tenn. 

It  is  just  what  I  want  for  use  in  my  classes, 
and  I  can  fully  indorse  the  praise  of  it  so  fully 
expressed  by  others.  I  shall  use  it  instead  of 
lectures. — Prof.  W.  H.  Bishop,  Delaware  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 


The  chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  especially  complete,  the 
author  having  embodied  therein  a  carefully  prepared  “  Study  in  Animal  Physics.” 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especially  prepared  to  serve  in 
place  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  differ¬ 
ent  main  divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact  it  is  believed  that  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition, 
or  render  it  of  greater  value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  in  the 
class-room  or  on  the  farm. 

These  slightly  soiled  copies  will  be  reserved  for  regular  subscribers,  and  notice 
will  be  given  when  they  are  exhausted.  They,  probably,  will  not  last  long. 
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Milk  and  Meat. 

New  York  Milk. — Commissioner  Chas. 
A.  Wieting,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Department,  thinks  that  New  York’s 
milk  supply  has  grown  purer  under  the 
enforcement  of  the  milk-standard  law. 
He  gives  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
milk  coming  to  New  York  City  for  the 
past  10  years  as  follows  : 


Year.  40-quart  cans.  Value. 

1888  .  6,062,216  89,652,500 

1889  .  6,630,278  11,675,500 

1890  .  8,141,983  12,085,000 

1891  .  8,269,953  14,128,677 

1892  .  9,084,781  15,116,668 

1893  .  9,303,315  16,249.354 

1894  .  9,485,028  16,107,648 

1895  .  9,336  827  16,778  823 

1896  . 10,079.417  15,781,881 

1897  . 10,338,356  15,872,841 

1898  . 12,382,106  17,458,759 


He  says  that  the  routes  over  which  milk 
is  taken  to  the  cities  of  the  State,  are 
increasing  in  length  and  number.  More 
farms  and  cows  are  producing  the  sup¬ 
ply  than  ever  before.  He  thinks  this  is 
partly  due,  at  least,  to  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  milk,  caused  largely  by  the 
fact  that  the  milk  laws  are  better  en¬ 
forced. 

Life  of  the  Milk  Bottle. — Our  loss  of 
bottles  is  much  less  than  some  of  your 
subscribers  report.  We  use  Climax,  tin- 
capped  milk  bottles,  and  find  that  our 
loss,  including  lost,  strayed,  kept  and 
broken,  averages  just  about  two-thirds 
of  one  per  cent  per  trip,  which  makes 
the  average  life  of  a  bottle  just  about 
150  trips.  We  keep  close  track  of  bottles, 
ask  for  them  if  forgotten,  and  rarely 
lose  a  bottle  by  customers  keeping  it.  A 
few  are  broken  by  customers  using 
water  too  hot  in  washing.  The  greatest 
loss  is  by  chipping  the  tops.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  we  use  cases  for  carrying, 
which  have  thin  board  partitions.  Milk¬ 
men  must  be  very  careless  if  their  bottles 
are  all  lost  or  broken  in  an  average  of 
35  trips.  Delivering  in  bottles  will  prove 
satisfactory  only  where  the  utmost  care 
is  used,  both  in  washing  and  sterilizing. 
If  unwilling  to  take  great  pains  along 
these  lines,  better  not  use  bottles  at  all, 
for  dirty  bottles  are  an  abomination. 
Especial  care  is  always  necessary  to 
cleanse  thoroughly,  every  trip,  the  tin 
caps,  and  necks,  as  they  are  sure  to  catch 
dirt,  and  become  sour  and  unfit  for  use 
unless  sharply  watched.  b.  f.  a. 

Sanitary  Milk  Tickets. — I  inclose 
milk  tickets  used  by  me  ;  the  inclosed 
represent  $1  worth — 18  tickets,  quarts. 
A  quart  is  torn  in  half  to  make  pints. 


Sold  to 
Date . . 
Paid. . 


ONE  QUART 

ONE  QUART 

milk: 

MILK 

E.  A.  PECK. 

E.  A.  PECK. 

ONE  QUART 

ONE  QUART 

MILK 

MILK 

E.  A.  PECK. 

E.  A.  PECK. 

They  come  in  pads  of  50,  the  stub  being 
left  on  pad  for  reference,  the  same  as 
in  a  check  book.  e.  A.  peck. 

Connecticut. 

Artificial  Legs  for  Animals. — A  re¬ 
cent  R.  N.-Y.  raised  the  question  of  arti¬ 
ficial  legs  for  domestic  animals.  This 
reminded  me  of  a  report  that  was  circu¬ 
lated  three  years  ago,  about  a  farmer’s 
wife  up  in  northern  Vermont  fitting  a 
clothespin  on  to  the  stump  of  a  hen’s 
leg  that  had  frozen  off.  The  story  was 
that  the  hen  stole  her  nest  the  next 
.Summer,  and  brought  off  a  whole  brood 
of  chicks,  and  every  one  of  them  had  a 
deformed  leg.  However,  last  Summer,  I 
■did  see  a  hen  with  one  leg  gone  at  the 
knee,  on  one  of  our  Vermont  farms,  and 
1  suggested  to  the  woman  in  charge  of 
tthe  poultry,  that  she  fit  a  short  section 
■of  horn  on  the  stumpy  leg.  The  farmer 
ihad  recently  dishorned  a  lot  of  young 
■cattle,  and  there  were  plenty  of  horns 
lying  about  the  yard.  I  also  observed 
•that,  by  so  doing,  she  would  have  a 
genuine  Leg-horn  hen  ;  but  she  had  her 


own  ideas  of  doctoring  hens,  and  did 
not  take  kindly  to  my  suggestion. 

c.  w.  SCARFF. 

New  York  Meat. — The  Commissioner 
of  Corrections  in  New  York,  in  adver¬ 
tising  for  bids  for  meat  for  his  depart¬ 
ment,  stated  that  the  meat  must  be 
killed  and  dressed  in  this  State.  This, 
of  course,  would  shut  out  western  beef. 
Agents  of  the  dressed-beef  companies 
went  to  law  to  compel  the  Commissioner 
to  exclude  this  demand  from  his  pro¬ 
posals.  Judge  Nash  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  that  requirement 
shall  stand.  He  says  : 

It  may  be  that  the  proper  management  of  the 
cuisine  of  the  department  requires  that  beef  and 
mutton  of  freshly  killed  animals  should  be  sup¬ 
plied,  and  not  that  brought  from  distant  places 
in  refrigerator  cars,  fully  cured  and  ready  for 
use. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  Commissioner 
desired  to  protect  State  industries  and 
keep  out  western  beef.  It  is  a  good 
thing  if  he  had  that  idea  in  mind.  Cer¬ 
tainly  New  York  City  receives  benefits 
enough  from  the  farmers  of  the  State  to 
justify  them  in  making  some  return  of 
this  kind.  We  need  more  such  demands 
and  more  of  such  decisions. 

Cheese  Law  Needed. — Agricultural 
Commissioner  Wieting,  of  New  York 
State,  calls  for  a  National  law  to  protect 
State  trademarks.  The  Government  of 
our  State  should  be  authorized  by  law  to 
file  a  State  trademark  at  Washington, 
which  is  to  be  used  only  on  goods  manu¬ 
factured  within  the  State  for  which  it 
was  filed.  At  present,  New  York  suffers 
from  the  competition  from  fraudulent 
cheesemakers.  Full  cream  cheese  is 
nearly  all  branded  with  the  New  York 
State  full  cream  trademark.  This  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  consuming  public.  Out¬ 
side  dealers  perpetrate  a  fraud  with  in¬ 
ferior  cheese  made  in  other  States,  and 
shipped  in  to  deceive  the  public.  Mr. 
Wieting,  through  his  agents,  has  found 
cheese  in  southern  States  bearing  New 
York  full  cream  brand,  the  particular 
number  of  which  had  not  been  issued 
from  his  office  for  five  years.  This  shows 
what  fraudulent  dealers  are  doing,  and 
how  they  are  using  a  brand  which  be¬ 
longs  to  New  York  dairymen.  A  Na¬ 
tional  law,  as  indicated,  would  remedy 
this  fraud. 

Better  to  Bottle  Milk. — I  have  found 
that  there  is  less  expense  and  trouble  in 
delivering  milk  in  bottles  than  by  dip¬ 
ping  it  from  a  can.  The  bottled  milk 
commands  a  better  price.  As  the  bottles 
hold  just  one  quart,  there  is  no  over  dip. 
Milk  dipped  from  a  can  seems  to  lose 
from  four  to  five  quarts  for  every  40- 
quart  can.  We  used  to  deliver  440  quarts 
of  bottled  milk  daily,  besides  several  40- 
quart  cans  of  dipped  milk,  and  always 
found  the  bottles  the  most  economical 
way  to  deliver. 

Our  bottle  bill  averaged  30  gross  of 
bottles  per  year,  at  $9. 50  per  gross,  which 
amounted  to  8285,  or  a  loss  of  4,320 
bottles  a  year.  Suppose  we  deliver  the 
440  quarts,  or  11  40-quart  cans  of  milk 
by  dipping  it  from  the  can,  and  overdip 
or  lose  four  quarts  of  milk  for  each  40- 
quart  can,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  44 
quarts  of  milk  on  the  11  cans  daily, 
which,  at  seven  cents  per  quart  to  the 
retailer,  means  83. 08  per  day,  or  81,124.20 
per  year.  Deduct  from  this  the  loss  on 
bottles,  8285,  which  leaves  a  balance  of 
8839.20  in  favor  of  the  retail  dealer  who 
uses  bottles.  There  is  even  a  larger 
balance  than  this  in  his  favor,  because 
he  gets  eight  cents  per  quart  for  his 
bottled  milk,  and  his  customers  like  it 
better  because  of  the  bottles  ;  the  cream 
shows  up  better,  the  milk  looks  richer, 
and  is  much  cleaner  and  handier,  both 
for  the  customer  and  dealer,  j.  m.  d.  g. 

Stevensville,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  Milk. — Secretary  Frank¬ 
lin  Dye,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  thinks  that  the  farmers 
of  New  Jersey  are  giving  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  production  of  milk  for  the 
New  York  market.  This,  he  says,  was 
once  a  profitable  work,  but  prices  of 
milk  in  the  large  cities  have  fallen  too 
low.  He  thinks  the  competition  in  the 
cities  has  brought  down  the  wholesale 
price  in  the  markets  to  about  what  the 
farmer  should  be  paid.  The  wholesaler 
has  not  borne  the  loss,  but  has  thrown 


it  back  on  the  farmer.  The  price  of  cows 
has  gone  up,  while  the  cost  of  breeding 
them  has  not  fallen  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  the  price  of  milk.  Mr.  Dye 
thinks  that,  in  many  parts  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  sheep  would  be  more  profitable  than 
milch  cows,  and  if  the  price  of  wheat  re¬ 
main  where  it  is,  that  grain  would  pay 
better  on  many  dairy  farms.  Mr.  Dye 
advocates  the  formation  of  producers’ 
and  consumers’  leagues,  near  cities.  The 
city  members  should  be  served  by  the 
country  members  with  the  products  of 
the  farm  at  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer  ; 
the  city  members  should  sell  the  farmers 
what  they  need.  Mr.  Dye  says  there  are 
40,000  farms  in  New  Jersey,  valued  at 
8160,000,000  ;  the  machinery  and  tools  of 
these  farms  are  worth  not  less  than 
8156,000,000,  and  there  are  over  100,000 
voters  in  New  Jersey  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  business. 


It  is  undoubted^  a  fact  that  our 

grand¬ 
mothers, 
the  pio¬ 
neer  wo¬ 
men  of 
the  coun- 
Stry ,  led 
more  la- 
borious 
lives 
than  the 
house¬ 
wives  of 
to-day. 
In  spit* 
of  this 
fact,  they 
bore 

their  hus¬ 
bands 
healthy, 

robust  sons  and  daughters,  and  did  not 
become  weak,  complaining  invalids  as  a 


consequence. 

There  are  probably  several  reasons  for 
this.  One  is,  that  they  lived  more  in  the 
open  air,  and  another,  and  probably  the 
most  influential  of  all,  is  that  they  were 
less  prudish  than  the  women  of  to-day. 
They  were  not  ashamed  to  know  something 
of  their  own  physical  make-up.  They  were 
not  too  nice  to  take  care  of  their  health  in 
a  womanly  way.  Women  now-a-days  suf¬ 
fer  untold  tortures  in  silence,  because  of 
weakness  and  disease  of  the  distinctly 
feminine  organism,  rather  than  consult  a 
physician,  or  even  talk  upon  the  subject  to 
their  own  husbands.  They  imagine  that 
troubles  of  this  description  can  only  be 
cured  by  undergoing  the  disgusting  exam¬ 
inations  and  local  treatment  insisted  upon 
by  the  average  modern  physician.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  cures  all  dis¬ 
eases  peculiar  to  women  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  homes.  It  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  examinations  and  local  treat¬ 
ment.  It  act*  directly  on  th*  important 
organs  concerned,  making  them  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  fits  for  wifehood 
and  the  burdens  of  household  duties.  It 
allays  inflammation,  heals  ulceration  and 
soothe*  pain.  It  tones  and  builds  up  the 
nerves.  It  banishes  the  discomforts  of  the 
time  of  expectancy  and  makes  baby’s  ad¬ 
vent  easy  and  almost  painless.  Thousands 
have  testified  to  its  merits. 


Over  iooo  pages  of  medical  advice  free.  Send 
si  one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  mailing  only,  for  pa¬ 
per-covered  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser.  Cloth  bound  31  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


No.3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
justable  Feed  Slide 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  1 
power, oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 

power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  -  _ _ _  __  _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufao- 
turer^n  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American” Grinding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Stool  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  for 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shellers.  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  C0.f  27 Fargo  8t,  BilAVlA,  ILIA 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
f  eeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 


old  style  plain  tables. 

THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 


FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTER8  AND 
..  ,  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

are  the  strongest  most  duruble,  largest  capa. 
city  machines  made.  This  new  Traveling  Feed 
Table  removes  every  element  of  danger  from! 
feeding.  No  danger  to  Ungers,  hands  and  arms.1 
Capacity— just  as  much  as  you  can  get  / 

to  the  maclilno.  Will  elevate  the  feed 
to  any  height  Free  catalogue  and  "A 
BOOK  ON  SILAGE  ’  sent  to  all  Inquirers.  t 

THE  SILVER  MF6  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

the  com  husk,  cob 
and  all,  and  grind  It  Into 
meal.  Saves  time,  labor 
and  money.  For  steam 
powerjother  styles  for  horses. 
Our  prices  will  suityou.  Write 
for  them  and  tree  catalogue, 

F00S  MFG  CO. Springfield.  0. 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and  all  kinds  of 
Small  Grain. 

Made  In  fonr  sizes  for  S, 
4,  8  and  10  horse-power. 

Also  make  sweep  mills 
and  corn  shellers.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  prices. 
THOS.  ROBERTS, 
P.  O.  Box  92. 
Springfield,  -  Ohio. 


VICTORY 


THIS  MILL 

is  our  regular  Steam  Power 
Mill.  Itmeeta  the  demands  of 
who  wish  a  utrong,  dur- 
mlll  of  lurge  power, 
and  grinds  corn  and 
cob,  and  all  grain*,  single  or 
mixed.  Will  grind  up  to  60  bushel 
per  hour.  Intended  for  8  h.  p. 
engine  up.  Circulars  of  Steam  and 
Sweep  Mills  free.  Write  at  once. 

STAR  MFC.  CO. 

18  Depot  St.  New  Lexington,  0. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE,  MOS'I  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

MoLANE  &  SCHANK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 


listen  to  this  and  think  befotfV 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  There 

20,000  pisr,'r.“ 

now  in  use.  Grinds  ear  com 
and  all  grains  fine  or  coarse 
family  meal  or  feed 
ANTED.  Prices, Oil 
Write  for  circa 
agency. 

CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  la 


FEED  MILLS. 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  six  sizes— 2  to  25  horse  pow- 
•r.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
p.N.  B0WSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


For  grinding1 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  <fcc. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


The  Milk  Pail 


is  easily  filled  with  good  rich  milk  when  the 


, - w»u,„,lu,n  uuranm  811 _ 

cube  the  roots  but  leaves  a  flue  shaving  that  A 
can’t  choke  anything.  Four  sizes,  hand  and  ^ 
power.  Write  for  introduction  price. 

/,  E.  THOMPSON  &.  SONS.  A 

IT  River  Street,  Ypsll anti,  Mich.  ^ 


FEED  MILLS 

We  make  over  85  sizes  and  styles  of  Buhr  Stone  Mills,  2  horse  power  and  up.  It  has 
been  our  specialty  for  nearly  fifty  years.  A  buhr  stone  mill  is  the  best  and  only  mill 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  grinding  on  the  farm.  Easiest  kept  In  order,  lasts  a  lifetime, 
large  capacity,  less  power. 

Get  our  new  book  on  Mills  before  you  buy.  It  will  pay  you. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Foods  and  Feeding 


FEEDING  THE  DAIRY  COW. 

NOTES  ON  WESTERN  PEACTICE. 

Not  Enough  Protein. — In  Bulletin  No. 
81  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station, 
Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell  gives  some  excellent 
advice  on  the  care  and  feed  of  the  dairy 
cow.  He  says  that  one  of  the  best^rain 
mixtures  for  cows  before  calving  is,  by 
weight,  two-thirds  bran,  one-third  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  The  best  yield  of  milk  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  early  part  of  June,  espec¬ 
ially  in  Kansas.  On  June  pasture,  every 
fresh  cow,  no  matter  how  bred,  or  pre¬ 
viously  fed,  gives  a  good  yield.  The  true 
dairy  cow  then  makes  her  highest  record. 
As  a  standard,  then,  we  must  feed  for 
June  conditions.  These  conditions  are 
appetizing,  succulent  food,  rich  in  milk- 
malting  materials,  great  variety  of 
flavors,  mild  temperature,  pure  air  and 
water  and  general  comfort.  Prof.  Cot¬ 
trell  gives  a  number  of  rations  which  he 
found  being  fed  in  Kansas.  At  one  in¬ 
stitute,  a  dairyman  said  that  he  was  feed¬ 
ing  all  the  good  prairie  hay,  corn  fodder 
and  corn  the  cow  would  eat.  The  more 
she  ate,  the  faster  she  seemed  to  dry  up. 
Figuring  that  the  cow  ate  the  following 
quantities,  Prof.  Cottrell  thinks  it  is  no 
wonder  that  she  was  drying  up  and  fat¬ 
tening.  She  needed  2%  pounds  per  day 
of  protein,  but  received  less  than  two 


pounds : 

Protein. 

Lbs. 

Carbohyd. 

Lbs. 

Fat. 

Lbs. 

15  pounds  prairie  hay. 

..  .53 

6.27 

.21 

10  pounds  corn  fodder. 

..  .20 

3.3 ! 

.06 

15  pounds  corn . 

10.00 

.65 

Total . 

..  1.90 

19.59 

.92 

Needed . 

..  2.50 

12.50 

.40 

A  much  better  ration  could  be  made  in 
this  way  : 

Protein.  Carbohyd.  Fat 
Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

28  pounds  prairie  bay. 

..  .70 

8  36 

.28 

10  pounds  corn  fodder. 

..  .20 

3.3! 

06 

10  pounds  bran . 

3.71 

.26 

Total . 

15.39 

.60 

Needed . 

12.50 

.40 

give  better  returns  than  two.  Ground 
oats  are  much  relished  by  cows.  They 
usually  cost  too  much,  yet  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  profitable  to  add  a  handful  of 
ground  oats  to  the  ration  of  each  meal. 
Those  who  feed  cows  for  high  records 
understand  this,  and  feed  a  great  variety 
usually  including  some  ground  oats.  A 
cow  at  pasture  eating  mixed  grasses 
obtains  a  great  variety  in  almost  every 
mouthful. 

Effect  on  Butter. — When  cows  are 
eating  corn  fodder,  Timothy  hay,  straw 
or  corn,  the  butter  is  usually  too  hard. 
It  will  not  spread  well,  but  gathers  in 
lumps  or  chunks  on  the  bread.  This 
hardness  is  caused  by-the  feed.  On  fresh 
grass,  the  butter  is  likely  to  be  soft,  but 
as  the  grass  grows,  it  becomes  firmer. 
Linseed  or  gluten  meals  make  butter 
soft  in  any  kind  of  weather ;  corn  and 
cotton-seed  meal  harden  it ;  bran  slightly 
softens  the  butter,  and  oats  make  it 
hard.  As  a  rule,  the  grain  has  a  stronger 
influence  on  the  quality  than  the  rough 
feed.  The  spreading  quality  of  butter 
greatly  influences  its  consumption.  When 
hard  butter  gathers  in  chunks  or  lumps 
upon  the  bread,  it  is  not  eaten  so  readily, 
and  less  will  be  used.  Prof.  Cottrell 
gives  the  instance  of  a  dairyman  in 
the  North  who  tried  to  get  a  contract 
for  supplying  a  large  quantity  of  butter 
in  the  South.  He  was  feeding  bran  and 
linseed  meal,  and  when  his  butter  reached 
the  South,  it  was  almost  like  oil,  and  of 
course,  he  lost  the  contract.  If  he  had 
used  corn  and  cotton-seed  meal,  instead 
of  bran  and  linseed,  his  butter  would 
have  shipped  perfectly,  and  he  would 
have  secured  the  contract.  Much  of  the 
trouble  with  early  grass  butter  can  be 
avoided  by  feeding  corn  or  cotton-seed 
meal  in  place  of  bran  and  oats ;  in  fact, 
cotton-seed  meal  is  one  of  the  best  grains 
to  feed  dairy  co  vs  while  at  pasture. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


By  adding  a  pound  of  linseed  meal,  this 
ration  would  be  improved,  though  there 
is  too  much  fat  in  it. 

One-Sided  Rations  — At  another  in¬ 
stitute,  a  man  said  that  his  cows  were 
drying  up  faster  than  they  should  ;  as 
he  was  feeding  sorghum  hay,  he  thought 
that  that  might  ba  the  cause.  The  co  ws 
had  all  the  sorghum  hay,  corn  fodder 
and  prairie  hay  that  they  would  eat, 
and  also  some  corn.  Of  course,  they 
were  drying  up,  but  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  sorghum  hay  alone,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  all  the  feeds  mentioned  were  de¬ 
ficient  in  protein,  without  which  the 
cow  could  not  make  a  large  mess  of 
milk.  Protein,  or  muscle-making  food, 
must  be  used  in  making  milk  or  blood 
or  anything  else  containing  nitrogen, 
and  nothing  else  can  take  its  place.  A 
cow  can  have  too  much  protein,  but 
very  few  dairymen  ever  make  that  mis¬ 
take  in  feeding.  Bran  and  linseed  or 
cotton -seed  meal  are  the  best  feeds,  with 
Timothy  hay  or  corn  fodder.  Prof.  Cot¬ 
trell  says  that  some  farmers  that  changed 
from  corn  fodder  to  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay,  used  the  same  grain  rations  as  they 
did  before.  This,  of  course,  gives  too 
much  protein,  and  injures  the  cow. 


Need  of  Succulent  Food — Prof.  Cot¬ 
trell  lays  great  stress  upon  succulent 
foods.  They  are  useful  in  Winter  be¬ 
cause  they  come  closest  to  the  conditions 
in  a  June  pasture.  When  a  cow  is  con¬ 
stipated,  there  is  a  feverish  condition  of 
the  body.  A  smaller  per  cent  of  the  food 
is  digested  and  converted  into  milk.  The 
feeds  chiefly  found  in  Kansas  are  divided 
by  Prof.  Cottrell  into  these  two  classes. 


I.008KNING  FEEDS. 

Alfalfa. 
Sorghum  hay. 
Ensilage. 

Roots. 

Bran. 

Soy  bean  meal. 
Linseed  meal. 
Gluten  meal. 


CONSTIPATING  FEEDS. 

Corn  fodder. 

Corn  stalks. 

Kaffir  corn  fodder. 
Prairie  hay. 

Timothy  hay. 

Kaffir  corn  grain. 
Corn  (in  light  feeds). 
Cotton-seed  meal. 


Frauds  and  Factories.  —  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  tells  of  three  Ohio  farmers 
who  recently  gave  notes  for  $300  for  a 
buttermaking  process  that  turned  out  to 
be  a  cheat.  Of  course,  those  men  did 
not  take  an  agricultural  paper.  The 
Dairyman  also  says  that,  when  a  cream¬ 
ery  or  cheese  factory  fails,  it  generally 
does  so  for  the  want  of  milk  Humans 
generally  die  for  the  want  of  breath, 
and  milk  is  as  necessary  to  the  creamery 
as  breath  is  to  the  human  body.  One 
great  trouble  with  the  creamery  shark 
is  that  he  locates  a  creamery  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
a  standard  amount  of  milk.  When  the 
milk  supply  begins  to  drop  off,  of  course 
that  creamery  cannot  pay  a  good  divi¬ 
dend;  then,  jnstead  of  hangingtogether 
and  buying  more  cows,  some  of  the 
farmers  get  out  at  once,  and  down  goes 
the  creamery. 

When  to  Feed. —  The  question  of 
whether  to  feed  cows  while  milking  or 
not,  causes  the  wise  men  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  Ex-Gov.  Hoard  says  that  he 
has  known  cows  with  the  bad  habit  of 
holding  up  their  milk.  The  only  way  to 
make  them  give  it  down  was  to  put  some 
food  before  them.  The  act  of  feeding 
seemed  to  take  the  mind  of  that  cow  out 
of  the  stubborn  mood.  Prof.  Cottrell 
says  that  the  cow  should  never  be  fed 
before  or  while  milking.  He  says  that 
a  cow  properly  trained  will  give  more 
milk  when  she  devotes  her  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  business.  When  she  is  eat¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  she  will  be  moving 
backward  and  forward  trying  to  snatch 
her  feed,  and  being  scolded  by  the  milk¬ 
er  for  not  standing  still.  We  wonder 
what  Prof.  Cottrell  would  do  with  one 
of  those  stubborn  cows  that  Gov.  Hoard 
tells  about.  He  would,  probably,  breed 
that  stubborn  mood  out  of  her  before 
she  ever  gave  milk  ! 


Cows,  like  human  beings,  crave  variety 
in  their  food.  A  mixture  of  two  grains 
will  produce  a  higher  yield  than  the 
same  amount  of  food  given  in  one  grain, 
and  four  or  five  grains  mixed  together 


Alfalfa  and  Bran. — Prof.  Cottrell 
says  that,  in  Kansas,  Alfalfa  hay  is 
essential  to  the  cheap  production  of  milk 
and  butter.  Good  Alfalfa  hay  contains 
over  86  per  cent  as  much  protein  as  bran. 


NEW-YORKER. 

He  says  that  the  amount  of  -protein  in 
Alfalfa  varies  from  9.9  per  cent  when 
poorly  cured  and  roughly  handled,  to 

16.2  per  cent  where  the  best  of  care  is 
taken.  Average  bran  contains  less  than 
13  per  cent  of  digestible  protein.  With 
good  handling,  therefore,  Alfalfa  hay 
can  be  made  which  is  worth  more  than 
its  weight  of  bran.  In  Colorado,  tests 
show  that  the  leaves  of  Alfalfa  bay  con¬ 
tain  over  14  per  cent  digestible  protein, 
so  that  a  ton  of  them  has  the  feeding 
value  of  2,400  pounds  of  wheat  bran. 
Alfalfa,  like  clover  hay,  when  roughly 
handled,  loses  many  of  the  h  aves,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  stems.  The 
best  feeding  value  is  in  the  leaves,  and 
this  shows  tae  necessity  of  great  care  in 
handling  both  Alfalfa  and  clover. 


Tiiose  wonderful  German  chemists  seem  to  be 
able  to  find  almost  anything  they  set  out  to  dis¬ 
cover.  One  of  them  is  now  reported  as  saying 
that  alcohol  can  be  obtained  straight  from  the 
cow.  He  found  a  herd  which  was  fed  on  waste 
from  a  distillery,  with  pure  alcohol  secreted  in 
the  milk. 

The  Sucking  Cow. — Take  Cayenne  pepper,  the 
best,  and  use  a  pepper  box.  When  doDe  milk¬ 
ing,  having  the  teats  perfectly  dry,  sprinkle  the 
pepper  on  them,  also  throw  in  the  soft  hair  on 
the  udder  and  on  the  leg,  especially  on  the  s'de 
she  sucks  herself.  Could  you  catch  her,  stand 
over  her  and  shake  the  pepper  down  on  her 
tongue.  Keep  it  up  as  long  as  you  think  she 
sucks.  I  kept  it  up  for  over  three  months. 

California.  G.  N.  M.  m. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  dairymen  who  mix  their 
brains  with  their  skim-milk,  and  thus  make  it 
good  food  for  calves.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  the 
more  the  calf  eats  of  such  brains,  the  more  the 
man  has  who  supplies  them.  The  man  who 
heats  skim-milk  to  the  proper  temperature  and 
drops  in  a  little  linseed  jelly  or  fresh  egg,  or  a 
little  oatmeal,  mixes  brains  with  the  milk,  and 
helps  his  own  head  and  pocketbook  by  doing  so. 


Doctors  now  agree  that 
consumption  is  curable. 

Three  things,  if  taken  to¬ 
gether,  will  cure  nearly  every 
case  in  the  first  stages;  the 
majority  of  cases  more  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  a  few  of  those 
far  advanced. 

The  first  is,  fresh  air;  the  se¬ 
cond,  proper  food;  the  third, 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  with  hypophosphites. 

To  be  cured,  you  must  not 
lose  in  weight,  and,  if  thin, 
you  must  gain.  Nothing 
equals  Scott’s  Emulsion  to 
keep  you  in  good  flesh. 

50c.  and  $t.oo,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


HENS  DON’T 

voluntarily.  The  food 
may  go  to  make  meat  and 
bone  or  it  may  go  to  eggs, 
and  the  secret  of  getting  eggs 
when  wanted  is  to  turn  the 
food  into  the  proper  channel. 

Lee’s  Tonic  Powder  acts  on 
the  digestive  organs.  When 
fed  to  cows  it  increases  the  flow 
of  milk  and  when  fed  to  hens  it 
nils  the  egg  basket.  Not  a  stim¬ 
ulant — nothing  else  like  It  on  the 
market.  We  send  a  25c.  box  of 
the  Tonic  and  a  30c.  can  of  Lee’s 
Lice  Killer  as  samples,  for  30  cts- 
The  Lice  Killer  kills  all  body  lice, 
mites,  etc.,  on  poultry  by  simply 
painting  it  on  roosts.  Our  68-page 
book  on  “Insects”  and  diseases  of 
poultry,  free.  Address  nearest  office. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1110  Farnam  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
178  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO.  68  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Incubators  on  30  Days’  Trial. 
Thousands  of  these  in  successful  Oper¬ 
ation.  Most  profitable  money-makers. 
Large  valuable  catalogue,  6c. 

Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SOLD  ON  TRIAL! 

Buy  no  Incubator  mud  pay  for  it 
before  rivinr  it  a  trial. 

Many  people  have  lost  faith  Id  incubators  be¬ 
cause  tney  boughtone  that  was  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  hatch  chickens — made  merely  to  sell. 

The  Yon  Culin  Incubators 

are  sold  on  trial  aubjeet  to  your  approv¬ 
al.  Simplest  machine  made.  A  child  can  operate  it.  The  biggest 
catalogue  and  “poultry  pointers**  book  published,  sent  for  6c. 
Ptans  for  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  25 o. 

Von  Culin  Incubator  Co.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 


n  _f  _ _  1#  _  _  Send  4c.  for  our  No.  23  cat 

Hjlf  APA  V  All  log.  Tolls  liow  you  ci 
UvlUIG  B  U II  make  money  with  tl 
UUCKEYE  ;  describes  Pne 
U  „  matic  Regulator— preven 

bbKIV  9lll  overheating.  Thousands  a 

UUV  Mil  hatching  100  percent  with 

»  50  egg  bantam  $5.00— 

Incubator  SSEr 

tion.  W  e 

give  you  30  days  trial  before  you  pay  a 
cent.  10,000 satisfied  customers  annually. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield/ininr 


POULTRY 

d  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINY,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Broodera  ♦ 

♦  —anything— it’a  our  business.  Call  or  let  na  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  • 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  m 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co*  ♦ 

♦  '  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BBABAZOn  POULTST  CATALOGUE 


Boyar's  Golds  pub  Hiked.  Inclose  10c.  for] 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan, 


GREiDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  prize  winning  poultry  lor  18419.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  ’99  on  cover.  Give* 
price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the 
finest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Fifty  different  varieties. 
Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Send  Six  cents  in  stamps. 

GBEIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 


Blanchard's  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  flnest  breeders  and  greatest  layers  out  of 
1.200b!rds.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars. 
11.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy.  It  costs  butlOc.  to 
try  it.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  free. 
I).  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  K.I 


Highest  Price  FOR  EGGS 


Jp 

V  comes  In  th.  winter  when  egp  ere  scarce.  Green  Oat 

MJX:  Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutter 

£3BPm&kes  hens  lay  at  any  time.  It  doubles  the  egg  product. 
~  r  Hann's  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Clover  Cutter  and  Swing. 
Ing  Feed  Tray  mean  hen  comfort  and  hen  profit^  Catalogue  free. 

F.  Ws  MANN  CO.  Box  1  5 «  Milford,  Mass. 


THE  CROWN  MfS* 

bones.  For  the  poultrvman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Sena  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  YVilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  Ac.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  mnde.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  addresa 

THEC.8.  BELLCO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  8.  A. 


UR  INCUBATORS  ?SSAL 

I———  BEST.. 

They  have  nil  the  latest  Improvements 

and  are  sold  at  very  low  prices  and 
GUARANTEED  to  please  every 
customer.  Send  6c.  for  our  14X  page 
catalogue  which  contains  full  des¬ 
criptions  of  our  extensive  line 
and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
successfully.  Send  for  It  at  once. 

DES  MOINES  INC'B  CO. 

Box  DO  1>ch  Moines,  Iowa. 


TO  START 

In  the  POULTRY  BUSINESS  and  how 
to  make  it  a  complete  success  is  the  theme  of 
our  POULTRY  GUIDE.  Tells  all  about  poul¬ 
try  houses,  how  to  build,  cost,  Ac.,  and  how  to 
breed,  feed  aud  market  fowls.  Treat. 


also  of  the 

famous 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 


which  Is  delivered  IVeight  pnld  to  every  purchaser. 

This  machine  requires  absolutely  no  artifical  moisture.  Seud  10 
cents  and  get  the  book.  Circulars  FREE.  « 

TIE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101 ,  WAYLAND,  N.Y- 


th. 


Reliable  Incubator. 


Made  bo  the  veriest  novice  can't  fail 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
the  re6t.  We  Bend  a  224  page 
book  for  10c  In  stamps  that  tells  all 
it  and  the  Reliable  Poultry  Farm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  181.  Quincy,  Ill. 


BOOM  BUSINESS! 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  poor  results, 
You  can  hutch  thousands  of  chick¬ 
ens  with  the 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 

without  a  possibility  of  failure.  That 
is  best  attested  by  its  200  first  pre¬ 
miums  in  all  kinds  of  competitions 
with  all  kinds  of  machines.  Get  our 
168-page  catalogue  with  supplement. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

1C  YAH  SEEK  UNDOUBTED  IN- 
■  ■  IVll  CUBAT0R  VALUE 

perfect  regulation,  perfect  applicatios  of  heat, 
perfect  control  of  moisture,  immunity  from  fir# 
by  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating,  buy  the 

ILLINOIS 

Capacity  50  to  400  eggs.  Hot  air  or  hot  water,  as 

Son  prefer.  Egg  chamber  holds  juat  what  we  say  It 

oca.  Nursery  under  egg  tray  for  newly  hatched  chicks.  Before 
you  buy  au  incubator  or  brooder  send  for  our  free  book,  “Illinois." 

J.  H.  JONES,  Box  107,  STREATOR,  ILL. 


THK  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapest  first-class  Hatch*! 
v, ClwsuUri  FREJi. 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  TT.V., 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM— with  th.  £ 
simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Thousands  in  successful  operstlon, 
Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL, 

1 14  to  1 22  S.  6th  St..  Quincy,  III. 
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A  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

NOT  QUALIFIED  BY  HOME  STUDY. 

Can  a  person  study  veterinary  science  at  home 
so  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  practice  ?  c.  i.  h. 

Nunda,  N.  Y. 

The  Requirements. — Chapter  860,  of 
laws  of  New  York  of  1895,  regulates  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  practice  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  this  State. 

Qualifications  for  practice  are  pre¬ 
scribed  in  section  171. 

No  person  shall  practice  veterinary  medicine 
after  July  1,  1895,  unless  previously  registered 
and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by  the 
regents,  and  registered  as  required  by  this 
article.  Nor  shall  any  person  practice  veterin¬ 
ary  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  prac¬ 
tice  is  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  regents  on 
recommendation  of  the  State  Board. 

Sections  172  to  175  provide  for  the 
formation  and  work  of  a  “  State  Board 
of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners,”  on 
whose  decision  and  recommendation  the 
regents  shall  issue  licenses  to  practice. 

Section  176,  regulating  admission  to 
examination,  covers  the  ground  of  in¬ 
quiry,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

The  regents  shall  admit  to  examination  any 
candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  and 
submits  satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath 
if  required,  that  he  (first)  is  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age ;  (second)  is  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required 
in  all  cases  after  July  1,  1897,  preliminary  to  re¬ 
ceiving  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine ;  (fourth) 
has  studied  veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three 
full  years,  including  three  satisfactory  courses,  in 
three  different  academic  years,  in  the  veterinary 
medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time 
a  satisfactory  standard;  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree 
as  veterinarian  from  some  registered  veterinary  medi¬ 
cal  school.  *  *  The  degree  in  veterinary  medicine 
shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  State  before  the 
candidate  has  filed  with  the  institution  confer¬ 
ring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  regents  that  three 
years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or 
during  his  first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study 
in  this  State,  he  has  either  graduated  from  a 
registered  college,  or  satisfactorily  completed 
an  academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or 
high  school;  or  has  a  preliminary  education  con¬ 
sidered  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully 
equivalent;  or  has  passed  regents’  examinations 
equivalent  to  the  minimum  requirement  in  such 
preliminary  education  for  candidates  for  med¬ 
ical  or  dental  degrees  in  this  State  .  Students 
who  had  matriculated  in  a  veterinary  medical 
school  before  October  1,  1895,  shall  be  exempted 
from  this  preliminary  education  requirement, 
provided  the  degree  be  conferred  before  July  1, 
1898.  The  regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  ac¬ 
cept  as  the  equivalent  of  any  part  of  the  third 
and  fourth  requirement,  evidence  of  five  or  more 
years’  reputable  practice,  provided  that  such 
substitution  be  specified  in  the  license. 

Home  Study. — The  licensee  has  further 
to  register  under  oath  that  he  is  the 
person  referred  to,  etc.,  in  the  “Veterin¬ 
ary  Medical  Register  ”  kept  by  the 
county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  he 
proposes  to  practice.  The  above  sets 
forth  clearly  the  actual  law  on  the 
statute  books  which  regulates  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  practice  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  in  this  State.  C.  I.  H.  will  see  that 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  license  to 
practice  by  pursuing  his  studies  at  home, 
just  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
carry  on  successfully  all  the  requisite 
studies  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology,  microscopy,  microscopic  anatomy, 
bacteriology,  pathology,  embryology, 
etc. ,  apart  from  the  laboratories  specially 
fitted  up  for  their  pursuit,  and  it  is  just 
as  impossible  satisfactorily  to  pursue 
the  more  practical  studies  of  medicine, 
surgery,  sanitary  science,  parasitism, 
obstetrics,  zootomy,  etc.,  apart  from 
practical  or  clinical  demonstration. 
Something  could,  of  course,  be  done  with 
each  of  these,  but  apart  from  the  college 
with  its  laboratories  and  clinics,  no 
thorough  and  satisfactory  work  can  be 
accomplished. 

One  modification  of  the  exact  letter  of 
the  law  as  given  above  is  in  force  for  the 
current  year.  On  petition  of  the  New 
York  City  Veterinary  Colleges,  the 
regents,  after  consultation  with  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  agreed  to  issue  for  the 
current  year  (up  to  January  1,  1900)  the 
veterinary  student  certificate  on  presenta¬ 
tion  of  .evidence  that  the  candidate  had 
successfully  completed  two  years  of  high 
school  work  (24  regents’  high  school 
counts).  For  students  entering  a  veter¬ 
inary  college  in  the  State  of  New  York, 


at  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year 
(September  or  October  1899)  the  veterin¬ 
ary  student  certificate  will  be  given  on 
a  basis  of  24  regents’  counts.  For  students 
entering  in  1900  or  later,  the  full  re¬ 
quirement  of  48  counts  (four  years  of 
high  school  work)  is  legally  in  force  the 
same  as  for  medical  and  dental  students. 

JAMES  LAW. 

Director  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  College. 


WORK  OF  “  THE  CREAMERY  SHARK.” 

Who  He  Is. — As  stated  last  week,  the 
“  creamery  sharks  ”  are  again  at  work 
in  northern  New  York.  It  may  interest 
new  readers  to  know  that  “creamery 
sharks  ”  are  dairy  promoters  who  repre¬ 
sent  firms  that  deal  in  dairy  supplies. 
These  men  go  about  the  country  hunt¬ 
ing  for  places  where  farmers  are  talking 
about  erecting  a  creamery.  Their  plan 
is  to  go  into  such  a  neighborhood  and 
secure  two  or  three  “  leading  citizens” 
who  will  help  them  work  up  their 
scheme.  They  drive  about  with  these 
men  from  farm  to  farm,  and  talk  up  the 
great  possibilities  of  dairying.  Their 
object  is  to  get  the  farmers  to  sign  a 
contract,  agreeing  to  take  so  many 
shares  of  stock  in  the  creamery.  The 
price  they  charge  is  generally  an  exor¬ 
bitant  one,  and  often  $1,000  or  more 
above  the  figures  asked  by  reputable 
houses.  Working  in  this  way,  the 
“  creamery  sharks”  often  get  signatures 
to  a  contract  under  false  pretenses,  that 
is,  the  farmers  who  sign  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  at  all,  and  in  many 
cases,  they  are  not  prepared  to  go  into 
the  creamery  business.  The  “  prominent 
citizens  ”  who  help  work  up  this  scheme, 
are  usually  rewarded  by  securing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  of  stock,  either  for  nothing 
or  at  a  very  low  price.  This  way  of 
starting  a  creamery  is  about  the  most 
expensive  method  that  can  be  thought 
of.  While  some  creameries  organized 
by  these  promoters  have  proved  success¬ 
ful,  the  great  majority  of  them  fail  after 
a  short  run.  There  are  usually  two 
causes  for  these  failures :  The  invest¬ 
ment  cost  too  much  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  factory  is  usually  made  too  large 
for  the  supplyof  milk  available  from  the 
surrounding  country. 

Let  Him  Alone. — Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb, 
of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  is¬ 
sues  a  circular  against  the  “  creamery 
sharks  ”.  He  says  that  he  knows  of  50 
creameries  in  Indiana  which  cost  origin¬ 
ally  over  $2,000  each,  and  which  are  now 
defunct.  He  says  that  creamery  build¬ 
ings  may  be  erected  for  from  $500  to 
$1,000,  and  equipped  with  machinery  for 
handling  10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
at  a  total  cost  of  $2,500.  He  says  that 
no  cooperative  creamery  should  ever  be 
established  before  the  stockholders  and 
patrons  have  guaranteed  to  deliver  a 
certain  amount  of  milk  per  day  during 
the  year.  Without  milk,  the  creameTy 
cannot  live.  Generally,  these  “cream¬ 
ery  sharks”  bluff  their  way  through  any 
difficulty.  Many  times  a  farmer  signs  a 
contract  under  these  conditions,  and 
will  pay  his  dues  even  at  a  loss  rather 
than  stand  a  lawsuit.  Our  advice  in 
such  matters  is  for  the  farmer  to  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
“  creamery  sharks  ”.  If  enticed  into  the 
thing  under  false  pretenses,  we  would 
advise  him  to  hang  to  his  money,  and 
under  no  circumstances  be  bluffed  or 
frightened  out  of  it.  As  a  rule,  these 
fellows  will  not  bring  a  lawsuit,  for 
they  know  very  well  that,  if  they  do, 
their  methods  will  receive  an  airing  that 
will  do  them  more  harm  than  anything 
else  that  could  happen  to  them. 


H.  Hayworth,  of  State  College,  Pa.,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union,  sends  a 
report  of  the  butter  contest  held  at  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
and  was  a  success  throughout.  We  notice  that 
the  highest  scoring  butter  was  a  creamery  print 
which  scored  97  points,  42 Y%  on  flavor,  which  was 
the  highest  mark  in  this  class  given  during  the 
contest.  In  dairy  packages,  W.  M.  Benninger 
won  first  with  94*4  points,  and  third  In  dairy 
prints,  with  the  same  number. 


A  cow  in  Pennsylvania  has  dropped  three 
calves,  a  bull  and  two  heifers.  Will  both  heifers 
be  free-martins  ?  That  is  a  question  for  some  of 
our  experts 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
many  good  Short-horn  cattle  were  carried  from 
England  to  France.  They  have  been  bred  there, 
and  now  it  is  said  that  the  Argentine  cattle 
growers  prefer  these  French  Short-horns  to  the 
English  stock. 

The  average  human  body  contains  iron  enough 
to  make  seven  large  nails,  the  fat  for  14  pounds 
of  candles,  and  the  phosphorus  for  820,000 
matches.  It  would  also  give  20  coffeespoonfuls 
of  salt,  and  50  lumps  of  sugar;  the  latter  even  in 
the  case  of  a  sour  and  bilious  man. 

The  papers  are  filling  up  again  with  reports  of 
various  frog  farms.  Most  of  them  are  said  to 
be  located  in  New  Jersey.  One  report  has  it  that 
a  school  teacher  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  re¬ 
sign  her  school  duties,  and  almost  immediately 
found  health  and  fortune  in  the  frog  business. 
A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Scarff  gave  us  a  report 
from  a  Vermont  farm.  Certainly  there  was 
nothing  healthy  or  wealthy  anywhere  in  sight. 


True  Economy 


Dairy  economy,  con¬ 
sists  in  getting  the 
most  out  of  your  prod¬ 
uct.  In  getting  the 
most  cream  in  the 
and  most  churn- 
able  form  from  a  given 
amount  of  milk.  In 
making  the  most  sal¬ 
able,  “sweet  as  a  nut” 
kind  of  butter.  Such 
economy  results  from 
the  use  of  the  Sharpies 
Cream  Separators.  Either 
the  Safety  Hand  or  Little  Giant. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cream  Separators. 


One  of  our  readers  In  western  Massachusetts, 
up  among  the  hills,  says  that  they  have  great 
trouble  with  the  foxes.  There  seem  to  be  hun¬ 
dreds  around  about,  and  they  steal  large  num¬ 
bers  of  chickens.  The  fox  seems  to  come  at  about 
4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  preferring  a  wet,  dis¬ 
mal  day,  when  the  farmers  are  not  likely  to  be 
on  guard.  One  advantage  to  poultry  keeping 
near  a  large  city  is  that  the  city  sportsmen  keep 
such  game  well  killed  off,  although  the  chickens 
are  in  almost  as  great  danger  from  these  sports¬ 
men  as  they  would  be  from  the  fox. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  HO  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 


Beef  Cattle 
Work  Horses 
Driving  Horses 
Hogs  and  Sheep 


HIGH  GRADE  MUTTON _ Eas¬ 

ily  possible  with  Victor  Corn 
and  Oat  Feed;  safe,  too.  Mut¬ 
ton  made  from  Victor  Corn  and 
Oat  Feed  is  tender  and  juicy; 
no  stringy  meat  if  you  use  this 
feed.  Sheep  prosper  and  show 
good  profits.  Victor  Corn  and 
Oat  Feed  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
successful  sheep  raising  and  you 
make  no  mistake  in  buying  it. 
If  your  dealer  has  none  in  stock 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
see  that  he  has  it. 


Sold  only  in  Sealed  and 
Branded  Sacks. 


Feeding  for  Flesh,  an  invaluable 
book  on  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep 
Feeding.  Sent  postpaid  on  request. 

Our  Feed  Expert  will  freely  answer 
all  questions  on  live  stock  feeding. 
Address,  Science  Department, 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1 339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

r  pesjsc*  *otr  46r*cr. 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF8.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


A  FEED  COOKER 

Is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 
Increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  It  more  palatable  and  dl 
gestlble.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  Iron  j  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  Is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  nil  kinds  of 
live  stock  mid  poultry:  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  nogs,  etc. 
Kxccllentfor  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “siignr- 
Just  the  tiling  for  boiling  down  elder, 
until  you  get  our  circulars  andpriees. 

WIS,  50  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


etc. 


Y  S5.QO 


for  this  first-class  cooker  ami  water  heater, 
lust  the  tiling  for  cooking  feed  for  ato<*k, 
j>lj£H  or  poultry  and  for  heating  water 
for  Moulding  hog  A*  Burns  wood  only. 

The  Farmer’s  Feed  Cooker 

is  made  of  best  cast  Iron  with  No.  22  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  boiler,  and  holds  20  gallons. 
We  make  larger  cookers  and  will  quote 


Farmer’s  Improved  FEED  COOKER 

Is  superior  to  all  others  in  Safety, 
Durability  and  Cheapness  of  cost 
and  operation.  Scientifically  con¬ 
structed.  Heavy  east  Iron  lining 
In  ft* rn ace.  Boiler  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  Stands  high  from 
the  floor  and  can  be  put  up  in  the 
barn  or  summer  kitchen  with 
safety.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Every  one 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded. For 
escripti  ve  hook  and  prices  address 
ACME  M’F’ft  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


POST’SWSAPSPOUTS 


SEE  PRICES  QUOTED  BELOW. 


More  Money  ^an^ny1 


GIVB  THE  AIR  TRAP 

J&i  does  it. 

More  Sap  ^ 

More  Days  and  make 

No.  1.  Length  1%  ins. 
Genuine  has  signature 

other,  and  thero  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  It 
explained  In  our  Free 

Catalog  or  with  samples  w  on  each  label. 

of  each  5c.  200  delivered  at  any  R.  R.  station. 

No.  2,  lgth.  2%  ins.  ^  No.  1,  *2.16; 

No.  2,  *2  per 
100. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 

C.  C.  8TKLLK,  81  Fifth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 
which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8  Vs  marks,  or  10 Vi  francs. 


ADVERTISING!  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Vearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Nptices,  ending  -with  "Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  postal  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  JANUARY  21,  1899. 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  $4, 
and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 
one  year  free,  or  send  one  new  subscription  for 
a  neighbor  with  81,  and  ask  for  your  choice  of 
these  books : 


New  Potato  Culture . 80.40 

Business  Hen . 40 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

American  Grape  Training . 75 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book . 50 


We  send  any  one  of  them,  post  paid,  as  a  reward  for 
sending  us  one  new  subscription. 


5 

for 

$4 


The  headquarters  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
January  25-26,  will  be  Parlor  A,  Livingston  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Our  latehstring  will  be  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  any  of  our  friends 
call  while  there.  Please  consider  this  a  special  and 
personal  invitation. 

Take  the  fruit  that  comes  to  New  York  from  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  Three  good  commission  men 
could  handle  all  of  it  and  obtain  better  figures  for 
growers  than  the  25  or  30  who  now  divide  up  sales — 
and  profits.  If  three  men  working  for  themselves 
could  do  this,  one  agent  working  for  an  organization 
of  the  fruit  growers  themselves  would  do  better  yet. 


Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  talks  about  what  he  calls  “Win¬ 
ter  horse  dairying  ”.  This  is  done  with  good  brood 
mares,  and  the  milk  is  turned  into  a  good  sample  of 
colt  1  The  colt  does  its  own  milking,  skimming  and 
churning,  and  at  four  years  old,  ought  to  be  worth  18 
cents  a  pound,  at  least.  No  use  talking,  the  time  has 
come  when  some  of  the  feed  on  our  eastern  farms  may 
profitably  be  put  into  horseflesh  ! 


Who  would  work  hard  to  pass  a  law  that  he  well 
knew  could  never  be  enforced  ?  The  politician.  What 
sense  would  there  be  in  his  doing  it  ?  He  could  thus 
make  honest  and  honorable  men  believe  that  he  is 
working  in  their  interests.  The  bill  would  be  appar¬ 
ently  what  they  called  for,  but  some  innocent-looking 
clause  would  sterilize  it.  But  when  the  bill  fails,  how 
does  the  politician  explain  its  failure  ?  He  usually 
blames  the  opposition  party. 


The  fight  now  going  on  over  the  quality  of  western 
dressed  meat  ought  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  eastern 
farmer.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  western  packers  have 
been  using  chemicals,  and  that  this  beef  is  in  any  way 
inferior,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  fresh  meat 
straight  from  the  farm.  In  many  parts  of  the  East, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  sell  any  meat  animal  except 
a  small  pig  or  a  calf,  the  butchers  dealing  entirely  in 
western  beef.  If  these  charges  be  sustained,  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  more  of  this  home-raised  meat, 
and  local  butGhers  will  have  to  build  slaughterhouses 
once  more. 

The  reference  in  Ruralisms,  page  22,  to  priority  of 
name  applied  to  new  fruits,  the  variety  in  question 
being  the  Dewey  strawberry,  brings  up  a  point  which 
frequently  causes  confusion.  Every  originator  of  a 
new  plant  has  the  right  to  confer  upon  it  some  popu¬ 
lar  and  appropriate  name,  but  he  has  no  right  to  use 
a  name  already  identified  with  another  plant.  The 
American  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  American 
Carnation  Society  have  done  good  work  for  the  flor¬ 
ists  in  this  line,  requiring  the  registry  of  new  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  or  carnations  with  their  respective  so¬ 
cieties,  and  settling  disputed  questions  concerning 
priority  of  name.  A  man  is  not  allowed  to  claim 


priority  of  name,  unless  this  is  proved  by  registry. 
While  these  societies  have  no  legal  right  to  insist 
upon  registry,  the  value  of  their  commendation,  and 
of  the  publicity  they  give  a  new  variety  is  so  fully 
recognized  by  florists,  that  no  other  inducement  is 
needed  to  impel  registry.  Surely  the  same  system 
will  prove  equally  valuable  to  organized  fruit  growers. 

A  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate  provides  for  a 
subsidy  to  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
An  amendment  is  proposed  providing  for  a  bounty  of 
82  a  ton  on  all  American  agricultural  products  shipped 
out  of  the  country.  The  same  Senator  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  amendment  has  also  introduced  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  free  importation  of  seed  wheat.  While 
we  do  not  like  the  principle  of  paying  bounties  to 
one  industry  which  must,  of  course,  be  paid  by  other 
industries,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  farmer  shouldn’t 
be  favored  in  this  way  as  well  as  those  engaged  in 
any  other  industry. 


An  organized  effort  is  now  being  made  to  effect  the 
passage  of  a  National  pure  food  and  drug  law,  which 
would  regulate  interstate  traffic.  Under  existing 
State  laws,  a  man  may  manufacture  dishonest  goods 
in  a  State  or  Territory  where  their  sale  is  not  affected 
by  existing  statutes,  and  then  ship  ther.  into  another 
State  in  the  original  packages  to  compete  with  honest 
materials.  The  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Con¬ 
gress  is  now  working  for  such  a  law.  The  farmer  is, 
of  necessity,  strongly  interested  in  any  pure-food  law, 
since  it  applies  to  dishonest  competition  with  his 
products,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Na¬ 
tional  law  would  be  distinctly  beneficial  to  agriculture. 


Our  readers  will  notice  a  change  in  the  make-up  of 
the  paper  this  week.  Four  extra  pages  are  added, 
and  the  matter  is  grouped  or  put  into  departments.  One 
criticism  of  the  paper  has  been  that  various  articles 
were  indiscriminately  placed,  so  that  a  busy  man  hunt¬ 
ing  for  some  particular  article  spent  too  much  time  in 
the  search.  Hereafter,  we  purpose  to  group  articles  so 
that  he  who  wants  a  fruit  answer  or  to  ask  a  milk  ques¬ 
tion  may  know  where  to  turn  for  it.  So  far  as  possible, 
each  page  will  be  made  complete  in  itself.  We  have 
arranged  for  many  strong  and  forcible  articles  by 
prominent  writers,  and  they  will  be  given  at  timely 
intervals  during  the  year. 

Among  the  plants  that  have  the  ability  to  make 
use  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  air,  is  the  bean.  Beans, 
peas  and  clover  carry  on  their  roots  the  little  warts 
or  tubercles  in  which  the  tiny  bacteria  do  their  won¬ 
derful  work.  The  bean  has  given  us  one  of  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  the  value  of  these  nitrogen¬ 
gathering  plants.  Years  ago,  western  New  York  pro¬ 
duced  famous  crops  of  wheat.  After  years  of  culture, 
the  land  would  not  yield  as  formerly.  Then  bean 
growing  became  profitable,  and  after  years  of  beans 
with  feeding  or  saving  the  vines,  the  land  was  able 
to  produce  larger  yields  of  wheat.  The  essential  fer¬ 
tilizing  element  of  wheat  is  nitrogen.  Wheat  culture 
reduced  the  supply  of  nitrogen.  Bean  culture  brought 
it  back — without  cost  to  the  farmer — and  in  the  course 
of  years,  made  the  soil  fit  for  larger  crops.  The  beauty 
of  beans,  peas  and  clover  is  that  they  will  give  a 
salable  crop,  and  also  leave  the  soil  better  than  it  was 
before  they  grew,  in  nitrogen  only  ! 

While  there  is  strong  popular  opposition  to  the  im¬ 
mense  combinations  of  capital  so  common  nowadays, 
there  is  no  question  that  these  same  combinations 
render  possible  great  economies,  and  lower  prices  of 
their  products.  P.  D.  Armour  says  that,  so  recently 
as  25  years  ago,  in  the  meat-packing  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  blood  was  allowed  to  run  into  the  river,  and 
men  were  paid  $5  a  load  to  cart  the  heads,  feet,  tank¬ 
age  and  other  waste  out  upon  the  prairie,  and  bury 
them.  To-day,  a  large  packing  plant  depends  largely 
for  its  profit,  on  the  intelligent  utilization  of  these 
waste  materials.  The  large  establishments  manipu¬ 
late  their  own  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  sinews,  hide  trim¬ 
mings,  etc.,  in  their  own  glue  works.  The  sweet  fat 
of  the  cattle  is  made  into  butterine  in  their  own 
factories.  The  sheep  pelts  are  scoured,  the  wool  re¬ 
moved  in  their  own  wool  houses,  cleansed  and  sold 
direct  to  the  eastern  cloth  mills.  The  intestines  are 
cleansed,  salted  and  used  for  sausage  casings  in  their 
own  sausage  factories.  The  blood  and  all  animal  re¬ 
fuse  are  treated  by  their  own  chemists,  in  their  own 
fertilizer  factories,  with  a  view  to  preparing  them  to 
suit  different  soils.  In  some  of  the  packinghouses, 
laboratories  have  been  established  where  the  inner 
lining  of  the  hog’s  stomach  is  made  into  pepsin.  As 
has  before  been  said,  everything  is  utilized  of  the  hog 
but  his  squeal,  and  these  small  economies,  impossible 
to  small  operators,  constitute  a  good  profit. 


When  the  War  Revenue  bill  made  it  necessary  to 
put  stamps  on  telegrams,  express  receipts  and  other 
similar  papers,  many  people  thought  that,  of  course, 
the  Government  would  compel  the  great  corporations 
to  pay  these  taxes.  The  telegraph  and  express  com¬ 
panies  knew  better.  They  made  the  public  pay  for 
the  stamps,  and  the  lower  courts  sustain  them.  These 
great  corporations,  built  up  largely  by  public  favors 
and  with  business  increased  by  the  war,  refuse  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  public  expenses.  They  are  willing 
to  let  the  common  people  pay  it  for  them  !  This  bold¬ 
faced  public  steal  is  a  good  thing  in  one  way,  for  it 
shows  plainly  how  these  direct  and  indirect  small 
taxes  are  almost  invariably  paid  by  the  public.  In 
the  case  of  some  indirect  taxes,  it  is  possible  to  hide 
this  fact,  but  generally  speaking,  the  common  people 
pay  the  taxes — a  few  cents  at  a  time,  perhaps — and 
give  that  much  to  the  great  corporations.  Is  there 
no  redress  for  this  shameful  thing  ? 


Discussion  concerning  the  quality  of  the  army  beef 
still  continues,  and  there  is  very  little,  so  far,  upon 
which  the  outside  public  may  base  a  fixed  opinion, 
either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  calls  attention  to  the  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  inspection,  by  which  one  would  think  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  inferior  or  unwholesome  meat  to  be  supplied 
to  any  consumer.  The  assertion  that  chemicals  were 
used  to  preserve  the  meat  is  strenuously  denied  by 
the  packers,  and  by  the  officials  connected  with  the 
subsistence  department.  It  would  seem,  judging  solely 
from  public  information,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  supplies  were  handled  and  transported,  in  a  hot 
climate,  was  the  chief  cause  of  trouble.  If  careless¬ 
ness,  ignorance  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  officials 
resulted  in  this  trouble,  which  is  casting  suspicion  on 
our  meat  products,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  blame  be  placed  where  it  belongs.  Secretary 
Wilson  fully  realizes  the  effect  of  this  agitation  on 
the  export  trade  in  beef,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  will  make  every  effort  for  a  fair  and  impartial  in¬ 
vestigation. 


BREVITIES. 

When  Teddy  went  to  Albany,  and  nibbled  on  his  pen. 

Before  he  wrote  his  message,  there  were  lots  of  lazy  men 
Who  trembled  to  their  shoestrings,  and  turned  chilly  in  their 
bones, 

For  in  their  hearts  full  well  they  knew  that  they  were  lazy  drones. 
Great  beefy  politicians  doing  work  that  little  boys 
Would  be  ashamed  to  call  hard  work— chair-holding  office  toys! 
And  Teddy’s  little  message  gave  these  chaps  the  hollow  heart. 
“Let’s  weed  ’em  out!  ”  said  Teddy,  “Give  the  lazy  drones  a  start !” 

“  Hurrah !  ”  says  Uncle  Farmer — 

But  hold  on  a  bit,  my  friend, 
If  we  are  going  hunting  drones,  let’s  push  it  to  the  end. 

Say,  how  about  the  robber  cows  out  there  inside  your  barn  ? 

And  how  about  the  shiftless  man  who  “  jest  don’t  care  a  darn  ” 
When  just  a  little  careful  thought  would  surely  stop  a  loss 
And  mend  the  hole  that’s  growing  in  the  pocket  of  the  boss  ? 

Let  Teddy  kick  the  public  drones,  let  us  go  back  and  try 
The  virtue  of  a  cowhide  boot  upon  our  home  supply! 

Spell  home  with  an  H. 

Better  tye  up  to  a  type. 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  start. 

Don’t  let  the  institute  get  too  slow. 

The  get-there  man  deals  in  can  goods. 

What  the  cooperative  creamery  needs  is  confidence  and  milk. 

Gov.  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  seems  to  be  greeting  the  trusts 
with  a  pin. 

The  poultryman  should  lay  up  money  when  the  hen  lays  down 
a  December  egg. 

How  can  you  expect  eggs  from  fowls  when  grit  is  “  scarcer 
than  hens’  teeth  ?” 

Many  of  the  seed  sellers  drop  from  catalogue  to  circular  this 
year.  Just  as  well,  perhaps. 

Uncle  Sam  will  not  permit  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  mails. 
We  wish  he  would  spell  it  males. 

The  wiser  the  man  the  less  shame  he  has  about  asking  ques¬ 
tions— only  he  thinks  hard  before  asking. 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  in  some  parts  of  England,  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  egg  shells  will  cause  the  hens  to  cease  laying. 

Look  out  for  him!  Whom?  The  man  who  wants  to  develop  the 
Philippines,  and  hasn’t  half  developed  his  own  farm. 

“  Blood  ”  in  the  sap  of  a  tree  will  not  disturb  the  rabbit,  but 
smear  it  on  the  outside  if  you  want  to  make  him  unhappy. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  farmer  who  paid  more  attention  to  the 
building  of  a  pig  pen  than  to  building  a  child’s  character  ? 

Be  just  in  dealing  out  your  praise,  give  each  his  honest  part;; 
too  much  will  surely  turn  the  head,  too  little  turn  the  heart. 

“  Smokeless  powder  ”  is  to  be  made  from  corn  stalks.  We- 
know  that  they  make  words  that  smoke  when  they  are  left  long 
in  the  manure. 

The  scientists  say  that,  if  a  man  of  average  size  were  evapor¬ 
ated,  he  would  make  gas  enough  to  fill  a  balloon.  We  can  believe 
that  from  hearing  some  of  them  talk.  After  they  had  filled  the 
balloon,  they  wouldn’t  weigh  an  ounce  less. 

The  dairy  cow  deposits  her  fat  on  the  inside— along  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  kidneys.  It  is  not  like  a  warm  blanket  on  the  outside 
as  in  the  case  of  the  steer.  Because  the  fat  is  inside,  however, 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  make  the  cow  drink  ice-col^  water! 

A  French  scientist  has  discovered  that  the  concentrated  juice 
of  mushrooms  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes. 
The  only  disadvantage  is  that  this  mushroom  antitoxin  is  a 
deadly  poison  itself,  but  the  patient  would,  at  least,  have  thei 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  didn’t  die  from  snake-bite. 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

GEN.  ROT  STONE  GIVES  HIS  EXPERIENCE. 

To  Supply  Coffee  and  Winter  Climate. 

An  Advantage  to  Farmers. — “The  acquisition 
of  Porto  Rico  by  the  United  States  will  prove  more  of 
an  advantage  to  the  American  farmer  by  affording  a 
market  for  his  products,  than  it  will  prove  a  disad¬ 
vantage  as  a  competitor  in  the  articles  which  he  pro¬ 
duces.” 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Roy  Stone, 
who  went  to  Porto  Rico  with  Gen.  Miles,  and  who  has 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  resources,  possibili¬ 
ties  and  prospects  of  the  Island.  Gen.  Stone  is  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Road  Inquiry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  is  sufficient  of  a  practical  agricul¬ 
turist  to  make  his  opinion  valuable  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country. 

“Porto  Rico”,  continued  Gen.  Stone,  talking  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  “  is  a  comparatively  small,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  island.  In  my  work,  after  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  protocol,  of  investigating  its  physical  con¬ 
ditions,  I  went  over  the  entire  ground  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
Island  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  United  States, 
for  several  reasons. 

Some  Strong  Reasons. — “First,  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  key  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Car- 
ribean,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
which  will  now  be  built.  Its  harbors  are  sufficient  to 
accommodate  our  entire  fleet  many  times,  so  that,  in 
case  of  possible  war,  our  navy  would  occupy  a  highly 
advantageous  position.  Its  military  importance  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  In  my  explorations,  I  dis¬ 
covered  an  entirely  new  and  unknown  channel  lead¬ 
ing  into  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  southern  coast, 
which  gives  us  the  best  harbor  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  only  channel  heretofore  used  in  leading  into  this 
harbor  was  known  as  1  The  Mouth  of  Hell,’  by  reason 
of  its  dangers ;  but  this  new  channel  has  40  feet  of 
water,  and  affords  an  excellent  passage  for  the  largest 
fleet  in  the  world. 

“  Second,  the  markets  of  the  Island  offer  a  broad 
field  for  American  farm  and  manufactured  products. 

“  Third,  its  own  agricultural  products  will  but  very 
slightly  interfere  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  fruit  industries  are  identical  with  those 
of  our  extreme  southern  States,  but  its  products  reach 
our  markets  here  at  times  of  the  season  when  our  own 
States  are  not  producing.  For  instance,  the  oranges, 
which  grow  finely  in  the  Island,  are  ripe  in  August  and 
September,  before  the  Florida  or  California  crop  is 
matured.  I  ate  delicious  oranges  there  during  August, 
whereas  the  Florida  crop,  I  believe,  is  just  beginning 
to  come  in.  This  fruit  will  compete  with  the  Jamaica 
orange,  having  some  advantage  in  transportation. 

A  Coffee  Island. — “  The  soil  of  the  Island  is  rich 
and  lasting  in  its  fertility,  and  many  tropical  crops 
grow  to  perfection.  The  greatest  profit  to  the  people 
will  be  in  growing  things  which  the  United  States 
cannot  produce  well,  but  for  which  she  affords  a  good 
market,  rather  than  in  trying  to  grow  products  in 
competition  with  us.  While  sugar  thrives  on  the 
Island,  the  -production  is  very  small,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  land  available  for  this  crop — the  valleys 
— is  very  limited.  The  present  production  of  sugar  is 
hardly  a  factor,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  more  than  to  double  it ;  but  I  believe  other  crops 
will  take  its  place.  In  Cuba,  the  situation  is  entirely 
different ;  there  are  found  vast  stretches  of  country 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop, 
which  with  an  unrestricted  tariff,  would,  doubtless, 
let  the  bottom  out  of  our  beet-sugar  industry ;  but 
this  is  not  so  in  Porto  Rico.  There,  coffee,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  destined  to  be  the  great  crop.  Much  of  the 
country  is  mountainous,  steeply  mountainous,  but  the 
soil  is  very  fertile  at  all  elevations,  being  constituted 
largely  of  decomposed  rock,  and  from  500  feet  up¬ 
ward,  coffee  is  a  great  success.  The  coffee  of  Porto 
Rico  is  of  a  very  fine  quality,  though  but  little  has 
been  heard  of  it  so  far  in  this  country.  It  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  used  in  making  the  finest  blends,  as  is 
now  done  with  the  coffees  of  Nicaragua  and  Guate¬ 
mala.  This  crop,  of  course,  does  not  in  any  way  com¬ 
pete  with  home  industry  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
an  important  thing  to  have  our  own  coffee  plantations 
in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Consider  for  a  moment 
that,  prior  to  the  Spanish  war,  we  were  absolutely 
dependent  upon  foreign  commerce  for  such  a  great 
staple  as  coffee,  and  if  such  a  thing  as  a  blockade  of 
our  ports  had  been  possible,  we  could  have  gotten  no 
coffee  whatever. 

Cotton  and  Dairy. — “Cotton  has  been  grown  to 
some  slight  extent  in  the  Island,  but  only  when  the 
price  was  very  high— during  our  Civil  War.  It  does 
not  do  very  well,  and  is  attacked  by  insects,  so  that  it 
cannot  compete  with  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South. 
Tobacco  will  be  only  a  slight  competitor,  and  only 
high  grades  are  grown.  Porto  Rican  tobacco  is 


shipped  to  Cuba,  and  sold  as  Havana  product.  While 
cattle  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
Island,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  importation  of 
American  stock,  as  the  native  cattle  are  very  poor 
milkers,  and  practically  no  butter  is  made.” 

“  There  would  then  be  a  market  for  American  but¬ 
ter  in  Porto  Rico  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  good  market.  At  present,  butter  is  import¬ 
ed  from  Denmark  in  sealed  cans.  We  should  easily 
control  the  butter  market,  as  American  butter  is 
superior  to  the  Danish  received.  The  Porto  Ricans 
would  buy  largely  of  our  butter,  flour  and  wheat, 
corn — practically  no  corn  is  raised  and  there  is  hardly 
a  grist  mill  on  the  island — lard  and  hog  products,  cot¬ 
ton,  canned  meats  and  other  such  farm  products,  be¬ 
sides  manufactured  articles.” 

Its  Winter  Climate. — “  But  will  not  the  Porto 
Ricans,  when  they  learn  American  methods,  and  with 
American  management,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce 
these  products,  so  as  greatly  to  decrease  the  demand 
from  the  United  States  ?  ” 

“  Probably,  to  some  extent,  they  may  increase  their 
production  of  these  articles  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
demand,  I  think,  for  American  products  will  greatly 
increase,  and  for  this  reason  :  Porto  Rico  is  destined 
to  be  a  vast  resort  for  Americans,  and  largely  for 
Americans  with  money.  The  climate  is  very  salubri¬ 
ous — the  sanitary  conditions  at  present  are  wretched, 
but  that  feature  will  disappear — Summer  is  perpetual, 
the  Island  is  very  fertile,  and  the  scenery  varied  and 
fine,  so  that,  with  the  establishment  of  good  inland 
transportation,  I  expect  to  see  thousands  of  Americans 
going  there  every  year,  some  of  them  transients,  some 
of  them  to  stay,  so  that  they  will  create  an  immense 
demand  for  the  articles  which  they  are  used  to  hav¬ 
ing  at  home.  The  Island  has  a  great  climate  for  all 
throat  trouble  ;  catarrh  soon  disappears. 

The  Road  Question  — “  Being  especially  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  road  subject,  I  gave  particular  attention  to 
this  feature,  for  in  good  internal  transportation  lies 
the  future  of  the  Island.  While  roadmaking  in  the 
ordinary  sense  will  be  very  expensive,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  large  rainfall,  I  believe 
that  the  trolley  will  take  its  place.  There  is  a  lavish 
abundance  of  water  power  for  generating  electricity, 
and  the  lay  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  the 
building  of  electric  roads,  so  that  I  expect  to  see 
American  capital  taking  hold  of  this  feature  very 
shortly.  With  the  establishment  of  a  network  of 
electric  lines  throughout  the  Island,  the  question  of 
transportation  will  be  easily  and  cheaply  solved,  and 
with  it  must  come  great  prosperity.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  it  will  swarm  with  American  travelers  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  the  demand  for  American  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  great.  At  present,  there  are  practically 
no  roads  in  the  Island.  Oxen  sink  to  their  knees  in 
the  mud,  and  wagons  to  their  hubs.  It  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  a  span  of  oxen  hitched  in  front  of  a  span 
of  horses,  dragging  along  an  ordinary  carriage.” 

“  Will  the  social  conditions  of  the  Island  improve 
with  the  advent  of  Americans  ?  ” 

“  The  social  conditions  of  the  Island  are  even  now 
very  satisfactory.  No  alarm  need  be  felt  over  the 
newspaper  reports  of  lawlessness  in  certain  sections. 
The  higher  class  of  people  are  well  educated  and  re¬ 
fined  ;  the  lower  classes  are  docile,  good-natured  and 
willing  to  learn.  The  most  friendly  feelings  are  en¬ 
tertained  for  Americans.  There  are  at  present  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  natives  who  have  been  terribly  oppressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  some  cases,  they  are  bent  on 
revenge  against  their  former  masters.  It  should,  also, 
be  remembered  that  a  great  number  of  criminals  were 
let  loose  from  the  jails  by  the  Spaniards.  These  are 
now  causing  some  trouble,  and  committing  some  dep¬ 
redations,  but  that  condition  will  soon  pass  away.” 

G.  E.  MITCHELL. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— The  grand  jury  indicted  40  restaurant  and  board¬ 
ing-house  keepers  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  January  6,  for  violating 
the  oleo  laws.  .  .  A  heavy  rain,  accompanied  by  high  wind, 

passed  over  Mobile,  Ala.,  January  6,  causing  considerable  dam¬ 
age.  .  .  The  grand  jury  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  have  indicted  the 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  transmitting  gambling 
information.  .  .  The  various  steel  and  wire  interests  of  the 

United  States  have  been  organized  into  one  great  pool,  to  be 
known  as  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
This  includes  26  plants,  in  different  sections,  controlling  all  the 
steel  and  wire  establishments  in  the  country.  Barbed  wire  and 
bale  and  tie  companies  are  affected  by  this.  The  capital  stock 
of  this  pool  is  put  at  890,000,000.  .  .  An  Inheritance  Tax  law  is 

proposed  for  Missouri,  capital  thus  raised  to  be  used  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  .  .  A  railway  collision  near  Elk  Valley,  Tenn., 
January  8,  resulted  in  the  death  of  six  men.  .  .  William  Con¬ 
don,  said  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  the  State  of  New  York,  died  of 
the  grip  at  East  Bloomfield  January  8,  aged  111  years.  He  was 
Irish  by  birth,  served  for  many  years  in  the  British  army,  being 
honorably  discharged  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  was  a 
habitual  smoker  nearly  all  his  life.  .  .  Three  persons  were 

killed  In  a  hotel  fire  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  8.  .  .  The 

naming  of  Chas.  P.  Mathewson  to  be  agent  of  the  Winnebago 
and  Omaha  reservation  has  caused  much  comment,  as  he  is  the 
defaulting  president  of  the  Omaha  National  Bank.  He  has  been 
a  fugitive  for  several  years,  but  criminal  prosecution  is  now  out¬ 
lawed  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  ,  .  A  collision  on  the 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  West  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  January  9,  killed 
17  persons  and  wounded  30  others.  A  freight  wreck  earlier  in  the 
day  left  only  one  track  in  use,  and  precautions  were  taken  which, 
it  was  thought,  would  prevent  accident,  but  some  one  blundered 
in  handling  the  train  despatcher’s  orders,  and  an  excursion  train 
carrying  about  400  people  crashed  into  a  short-line  train  running 
on  regular  time.  The  dead  and  injured  were  all  excursionists 
.  .  .  Gov.  Roosevelt  appointed  Franklin  D.  Locke,  a  well- 


known  lawyer  of  Buffalo,  to  represent  him  in  the  approaching 
criminal  prosecution  of  those  officials  concerned  in  the  canal 
frauds,  but  he  declined  to  serve.  .  .  The  Red  Cross  Relief  As¬ 

sociation,  in  New  York  City,  asks  for  work  for  discharged  soldiers 
of  the  Cuban  campaign.  On  January  9,  this  society  was  caring 
for  between  700  and  1,000  of  these  men.  Many  of  them  gave  up 
their  employment  when  war  broke  out,  with  the  promise  that 
they  would  receive  their  positions  after  being  mustered  out;  but 
they  find  now  that  these  promises  were  not  made  in  good  faith. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  have  been  working  on  New  York’s  streets, 
shoveling  snow,  so  long  as  the  work  lasted.  .  .  Two  bandits 

at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  kidnapped  a  policeman,  bound  and  gagged 
him,  and  then  robbed  nine  men  in  two  prominent  hotels. 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  care  for  indigent  miners  in  the  Klon¬ 
dike.  Scurvy  has  appeared,  and  the  hospitals  are  overcrowded. 
It  is  said  that  8200,000  will  be  required  to  relieve  the  Winter’s 
distress.  .  .  Calhoun  County,  Ill.,  does  not  possess  a  bank,  rail¬ 
road,  telegraph  or  telephone  line,  and  has  not  had  a  negro  with¬ 
in  its  boundaries  for  50  years.  A  colored  workman  was  sent, 
with  other  employees,  to  fulfill  a  contract  made  by  an  Alton  firm, 
and  a  mob  set  out  to  lynch  the  negro,  pursuing  him  until  he 
escaped  by  swimming  the  Ohio  River  .  .  J,  H.  Hoyt,  of  Cleve¬ 

land,  has  filed  a  claim  for  8100,000  against  the  Government  for 
the  Spanish-American  Mining  Company,  which  alleges  that  its 
works  near  Santiago  were  injured  to  that  extent  by  Spaniards, 
Americans  and  insurgents  during  the  war.  .  .  Joseph  H. 

Choate,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  .  .  The  crew  of  the  American  schooner  Fanny  Arthur 
arrived  in  New  York  January  11,  on  the  steamer  Ems.  The 
schooner,  bound  from  Turk’s  Islands  for  Philadelphia,  met  with 
rough  weather  November  14,  lost  all  her  upper  gear,  started  leak¬ 
ing  badly,  and  drifted  about,  only  kept  afloat  by  constant  pump¬ 
ing,  until  December  14,  when  the  people  on  board,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  captain’s  young  wife,  were  rescued  by  the  British 
vessel  Duchess  of  York,  and  taken  to  Gibraltar.  When  rescued, 
all  food  was  gone,  and  for  three  days,  the  only  nourishment  the 
men  obtained  was  by  chewing  their  oilskins. 

Congress. — The  Senate  passed  the  bill  for  the  protection  of 
wild  birds,  January  6.  .  .  Anti-colonial  discussion  began. 

Senator  Hoar  addressed  the  Senate  January  9,  taking  the  view 
that  our  constitution  does  not  permit  us  to  hold  colonies.  .  . 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  listened  to  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  appropriations;  812,000,000  are  asked  for  New  Orleans 
jetties.  The  River  and  Harbor  Bill  is  expected  to  carry  appro¬ 
priations  of  815.000,000  to  817,000,000.  .  .  The  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  recommended,  January  11,  that  the  Peace  treaty 
be  ratified  without  amendment.  .  .  Mr.  Foraker  reported  to 
the  Senate  the  President’s  attitude  toward  the  Philippines.  He 
does  not  wish  to  take  the  islands  permanently,  denying  to  the 
people  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  if  they  are  capable  of 
doing  so.  .  .  The  bill  to  provide  Alaska  with  a  criminal  code, 
was  passed  January  11.  The  House  refused  to  sanction  the  prac¬ 
tically  free  liquor  traffic  of  the  bill,  or  the  prohibition  of  the 
present  law,  and  inserted  a  stringent  license  law,  the  license  be¬ 
ing  fixed  at  81,000  a  year. 

Philippines.— The  Filipinos  continue  their  preparations  to  op¬ 
pose  annexation.  The  native  governors  have  resolved  to  resist, 
and  say  that  unless  the  United  States  desist,  the  result  will  be  a 
long  and  bloody  war.  .  .  The  steamship  Butuan,  from  Iloilo, 
arrived  at  Manila  January  8,  and  reports  that  American  troops 
had  not  been  landed  January  6.  The  Filipinos  assert  that  they 
will  fire  on  our  troops  if  they  attempt  to  land.  Peaceable  natives 
are  in  a  state  of  panic,  fearing  bombardment.  Foreign  residents 
had  sought  refuge  on  the  British  cruiser  Bonaventure  and  the 
German  cruiser  Irene,  which  are  in  the  harbor.  Business  in  the 
city  is  suspended,  bai-ricades  have  been  formed  in  the  streets, 
and  buildings  have  been  saturated  with  kerosene,  that  they  may 
be  destroyed  if  our  troops  gain  a  foothold.  Two  privates  of  the 
Sixth  Artillery,  while  patrolling  the  harbor  in  a  small  boat,  were 
attacked  by  natives  armed  with  knives.  Both  men  were  injured, 
one  mortally  .  .  January  9,  Aguinaldo  delivered  a  second  proc¬ 
lamation  against  the  Americans,  couched  in  the  most  inflam¬ 
matory  language.  President  McKinley  adheres  to  bis  policy  of 
conciliating  the  Filipinos.  The  President  is  said  to  be  convinced 
that  some  foreign  power  is  behind  the  insurgents,  and  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  made  that  Prince  Henry  of  Germany  (the  Kaiser’s  brother) 
is  assuring  the  insurgents  of  German  sympathy.  Gen.  Otis  has 
established  a  censorship  over  news  sent  out  from  Manila,  which 
will  prevent  the  Filipino  juntas  in  Hongkong  and  Paris  from  ob¬ 
taining  full  information  of  American  movements. 

Cuba.— The  War  Department  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  of  coffee  into  Cuba  from  New  York.  It  is  said  that 
smuggled  coffee  is  invoiced  as  corn,  and  this  practice  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  connivance  of  the  Spanish  officials,  to  evade 
the  high  Spanish  duties  on  coffee.  .  .  Gen.  Jose  Gomez  says 
that  840,000,000  would  not  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  Cuban 
army  prior  to  its  disbandment.  .  .  January  11,  it  was  reported 
that  some  drunken  regular  soldiers  assaulted  citizens  and  robbed 
stores  in  Havana.  .  .  The  War  Department  is  arranging  new 
internal  revenue  schedules  for  Cuba,  and  a  plan  for  collection  of 
internal  revenues  by  United  States  officers.  For  the  present,  our 
authorities  will  permit  the  Bank  of  Spain  of  Havana  to  collect 
these  taxes,  under  its  contract  with  the  Spanish  government. 

The  Spanish  steamship  Covadonga,  arriving  at  Havana  January 
6,  brought  230  criminals  who  had  been  deported  to  Spain  for 
various  offenses.  Spain  has  been  returning  Cuban  criminals  of 
late.  Gen.  Brooke  has  placed  these  criminals  under  arrest  until 
their  cases  can  be  investigated.  .  .  Gen.  Ludlow  intends  to 
issue  an  order  against  vagrancy,  and  persistent  vagrants  will 
be  set  at  work  cleaning  the  streets. 

War  Investigation.— Testifying  before  the  Commission  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  Col.  Henry  Sharp  asserted  that  the  beef  supplied  was 
good,  and  that  meat  from  the  Porto  Rican  cattle  was  inferior.  The 
discussion  was  continued  by  further  testimony.  The  packers 
strenuously  insist  that  no  chemicals  are  used  in  preparing  the 
beef.  Prof.  Atwater  testified  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  meat,  and  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  described  the  careful  inspection  of  animals 
and  carcasses. 

The  Navy.— The  court  of  inquiry  investigating  the  grounding 
of  the  Massachusetts  finds  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  navigator  and  pilot.  This  is  a  second  report ;  the  first 
held  no  one  responsible.  It  appears  that  the  vessel  struck  on 
Diamond  Reef,  which  is  dangerous  at  low  water.  Naval  officers 
say  that,  until  the  reef  is  removed,  it  will  be  dangerous  for  battle¬ 
ships  to  leave  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  unless  the  tide  is  high 
and  sea  smooth.  It  is  estimated  that  the  removal  of  the  reef 
would  cost  82,200,000.  .  .  Admiral  Dewey  has  made  repeated 
requests  for  light-draught  gunboats  to  patrol  the  waters  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  and,  In  addition  to  the  Castine  and 
Helena,  the  Navy  Department  intends  to  send  him  the  Machias 
and  the  Bennington.  .  .  The  revenue  cutter  McCulloch  reached 
San  Francisco  from  Manila,  January  10,  after  a  year’s  absence. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  daily  papers  report  the  pathetic 
case  of  a  Kansas  man,  who  took  out  a 
license  to  marry  a  girl  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  before  going  through  the  formal¬ 
ity  of  asking  the  girl.  The  young  woman 
not  only  refused  the  over-confident 
young  man,  but  threatens  a  damage  suit 
against  him,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
imagine  that,  if  his  thoughts  are  ever 
again  turned  in  the  direction  of  matri¬ 
mony,  he  will  decide  that  the  girl  has 
something  to  say  about  it  first. 

* 

A  German  clergyman  has  developed  a 
new  curative  system,  which  consists  of 
keeping  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The 
sick  must  sleep  on  the  ground,  and  must 
coat  themselves  with  mud,  allowing  it  to 
dry  on.  The  advocate  of  this  system  de¬ 
clares  that,  as  man  was  created  from 
mud,  so  he  must  resort  to  mud  for  re¬ 
creation  when  ill.  Mud-baths  have  long 
been  resorted  to  as  a  cure  for  various 
Ills,  but  we  should  imagine  that  even 
those  who  are  quite  willing  to  try  a  mud- 
bath  would  draw  the  line  at  coating 
themselves  with  dry  mud.  Besides,  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  a  person  who  was  taking  the 
mud  cure,  and  one  who  was  merely  dirty. 

* 

Among  the  victims  of  the  recent  grip 
epidemic  in  New  York  was  Mrs.  Isabel 
Allardice  Mallon,  better  known  to  women 
all  over  the  country  as  “  Bab  ”  and  “Ruth 
Ashmore.”  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  woman  writer  in  the  United  States 
was  so  widely  known  among  women  as 
Ruth  Ashmore,  and  her  writings  were 
impressed  with  such  a  kindly  person¬ 
ality,  that  many  a  woman  in  some  lonely 
home  looked  upon  her  as  a  personal 
friend.  Her  newspaper  letters,  signed 
Bab,  appealed  to  a  different  audience 
from  the  Ruth  Ashmore  series.  Mrs. 
Mallon  was  a  widow,  and  was  36  years 
old.  She  had  suffered  a  severe  shock  in 
the  recent  death  of  her  mother  and,  be¬ 
coming  affected  with  the  grip,  the  dis¬ 
ease  soon  passed  into  pneumonia,  with 
fatal  results. 

* 

This  is  a  season  of  the  year  when 
many  women  in  the  country  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  fresh  air.  This  statement 
sounds  rather  absurd,  but  it  is  very  easy 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  staying  indoors, 
when  roads  are  bad,  neighbors  are  dis¬ 
tant,  and  weather  is  uninviting.  At  a 
recent  gathering  of  physicians,  during  a 
discussion  on  the  value  of  Maine’s  climate 
in  cases  of  consumption,  one  of  the 
doctors  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  pul¬ 
monary  diseases  among  women  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  This  was  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  ground  that  the  women 
spent  most  of  their  time,  during  the 
Winter,  shut  up  in  the  house,  huddled 
over  the  stove  whenever  domestic  voca¬ 
tions  permitted  it.  Fishermen,  exposed 
to  all  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  were 
extraordinarily  free  from  tuberculosis. 

This  opinion  is  reflected  in  the  most 
modern  treatment  for  consumptives. 
Several  of  our  ailing  friends  have  spent 
not  only  the  Summer,  but  the  Winter, 
also,  up  in  the  Adirondack  region,  where 
the  doctors  keep  them  out  of  doors  in  the 
severest  weather.  Wrapped  in  furs,  the 
frail  consumptives  are  sent  out  of  doors 
in  crisp  zero  weather  when,  under  the 
old  dispensation,  they  would  have  been 
toasting  over  a  fire.  Fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light  in  a  bracing  latitude  are  now  the 
doctor’s  aids  in  fighting  the  “  white 
plague”  that  destroys  so  many  in  the 
temperate  zone.  If  daily  baths  or  out¬ 
side  air  are  the  best  aid  to  the  sick,  they 
are  certainly  equally  needed  by  the  well. 
Naturally,  one  who  has  gone  out  only 


when  compelled  to  do  so,  ever  since  cold 
weather  began,  will  feel  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  change  in  her  habits.  A  woman 
who  has  always  made  a  practice  of  get¬ 
ting  out  every  day,  in  all  save  the  most 
inclement  weather,  feels  the  benefit  of 
her  habits  in  both  health  and  spirits. 

* 

Many  people  who  visit  the  city  but 
rarely  do  not  like  to  stand  looking  at 
the  shop  windows  because  they  fear  that 
it  looks  countrified.  In  point  of  actual 
fact,  the  city  man  or  woman  is  usually 
the  first  to  look  at  any  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  a  very  small  novelty  will  often 
attract  a  large  crowd.  Similarly,  one 
meets  people  who  try  to  disguise  their 
lack  of  familiarity  with  fine  clothes  or 
beautiful  surroundings  by  showing  no 
admiration  for  them.  As  a  rule,  a  wo¬ 
man  who  has  always  possessed  pretty 
frocks  and  dainty  accessories  is  most 
ready  to  show  admiration  for  the  belong¬ 
ings  of  others,  whereas  one  to  whom 
they  are  a  novelty  hesitates  to  admire, 
under  the  impression  that  she  thus  dis¬ 
guises  her  inexperience. 

* 

A  very  heated  discussion  concerning 
the  danger  of  ptomaine  poisoning  from 
canned  food,  is  now  raging  in  England. 
In  consequence  of  the  suspicion  thrown 
upon  their  products,  the  manufacturers 
of  canned  goods  are  inducing  eminent 
physicians  to  testify  as  to  the  harmless¬ 
ness  of  their  products,  and  the  danger  of 
poisoning  from  other  articles.  Some  of 
these  experts  assert  that  cold  rice  pud¬ 
ding  and  cold  potatoes  are  both  suitable 
mediums  for  ptomaine  poisoning.  The 
news  that  we  can’t  hash  or  fry  cold  pota¬ 
toes  without  danger  from  deadly  pto¬ 
maines,  or  that  the  left-over  rice  pud¬ 
ding  is  exposed  to  a  similar  suspicion, 
is  enough  to  plunge  any  frugal  house¬ 
wife  into  the  deepest  gloom.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  those  doctors  are  influenced 
by  a  deep-laid  plot  to  discourage  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  left-over  dishes  ? 

V 

* 

A  great  fire  recently  occurred  in  a 
western  city,  and  among  the  volunteers 
who  aided  in  fighting  the  fire,  was  a 
young  man  well  and  popularly  known. 
He  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  was 
never  seen  after  the  night  of  the  fire 
Scandalous  stories  were  related  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  disappearance,  several  per¬ 
sons  declaring  that  he  was  seen  after¬ 
wards  in  various  disreputable  resorts. 
More  than  two  weeks  elapsed,  when 
workmen,  pulling  down  the  ruins  of  the 
burned  building,  discovered  the  young 
man’s  remains.  He  had  fallen  into  the 
fire  while  handling  the  hose,  the  acci¬ 
dent  being  overlooked  in  the  confusion. 
This  sad  incident  is  surely  an  emphatic 
warning  against  the  readiness  to  put  an 
evil  construction  upon  the  actions  of 
others,  or  to  believe  and  repeat  the  worst 
thing  about  our  neighbor.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  other  section  of  the 
Decalogue  is  so  often  or  so  lightly 
broken  in  word  or  spirit,  as  the  ninth 
commandment. 

* 

Philadelphia  now  has  eight  public 
kitchens,  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  where  a  course  m 
cooking  is  given  to  girls  in  the  grammar 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  course 
provides  between  25  and  30  lessons,  and 
is  completed  in  a  single  year.  It  includes 
instruction  in  the  care  of  the  kitchen, 
and  of  the  store  or  range,  general  lessons 
in  the  classification  and  nutritive  values 
of  foods,  the  cooking  of  vegetables, 
breakfast  cereals,  bread,  eggs,  soups, 
meats,  simple  cakes  and  desserts,  lessons 
in  invalid  cookery,  and  in  table  setting 
and  serving.  Special  attention  is  given 


to  the  preparation  of  nutritious  and  sav¬ 
ory  dishes  from  inexpensive  materials. 
About  2,000  pupils,  or  less  than  one-half 
of  the  number  of  girls  of  the  sixth  year 
now  in  the  schools,  are  accommodated  in 
the  eight  cookery  schools.  The  pupils 
manifest  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
instruction,  and  spend  the  half  day  per 
week  in  the  school  kitchen  without  any 
appreciable  loss  in  the  other  branches  of 
study. 

* 

George  Frederick  Watts,  a  famous 
English  artist,  has  erected  in  Postman’s 
Park,  a  little  breathing  place  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed  section  of  London,  a  beautiful  pavil¬ 
ion,  in  which  will  be  placed,  from  time 
to  time,  tablets  commemorating  deeds 
of  heroism  performed  by  persons  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  same  idea  might  well  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  some  of  our  own  cities.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  heroism  such  memorials  might 
commemorate  was  shown  in  New  York 
January  2.  An  old  wooden  building  in 
a  crowded  tenement  district  took  fire, 
and  the  teacher  of  a  Jewish  kindergar¬ 
ten,  an  elderly  man,  saved  the  lives  of 
the  little  ones  under  his  care  by  drop¬ 
ping  them  out  of  the  window  into  the 
arms  of  rescuers  below,  after  all  other 
escape  was  cut  off.  The  building  was  a 
mere  firetrap,  and  the  teacher  himself 
finally  escaped  by  a  very  narrow  mar¬ 
gin.  We  have  made  so  much  of  the 
heroes  of  war  during  1898,  that  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  peace  may  call 
out  even  greater  heroism,  and  the  old 
man  who  stood  amid  flames  and  smoke 
to  save  little  children  surely  deserves 
equal  credit  with  the  soldier  who  deals 
death  while  defying  it. 


WHAT  THEY  EAT  IN  HAWAII. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Hawaiian  Hotel  in  Honolulu, 
says  a  writer  in  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine.  During  my  entire  Pacific 
voyage,  I  had  been  promising  myself  un¬ 
limited  indulgence  in  all  sorts  of  tropi¬ 
cal  fruits  when  our  island  Mecca  should 
be  reached.  Eagerly  I  scanned  the  menu 
“Alligator  pear  ”  was  the  first  new  viand 
mentioned,  and  although  the  name  had 
not  a  particularly  attractive  sound,  I 
boldly  gave  the  order,  which  was  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  repeated  by  each  one  at  the 
table. 

When  the  queer-looking  object,  with 
its  purplish-brown  skin,  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  tried  to  decide  whether  it  was 
an  overgrown  pear  or  a  dwarfed  squash. 
Before  my  deliberations  had  ended,  an 
Englishman  at  my  right  had  seized  upon 
the  unfamiliar  fruit  (or  vegetable  ?),  had 
pared  it,  and  attempted  to  slice  off  a 
mouthful.  A  sudden  grimace  showed  he 
had  struck  some  unexpected  impediment, 
and,  surely,  pears  with  stones  as  large 
as  a  goose  egg,  were  a  revelation  to  us  all. 

As  a  gleam  of  fun  shoived  itself  in  the 
almond  eyes  of  our  Chinese  waiter,  I 
gave  him  my  plate  with  an  appealing 
look. 

“Meliean  man  no  eat  him  right,”  he 
said,  as  halving  the  object,  he  removed 
the  stone,  and  using  the  heavy  skin  or 
rind  as  a  salad  dish,  he  added  vinegar, 
salt,  pepper,  mustard  and  oil  to  the  rich, 
butter-like  pulp,  mixing  until  smooth, 
when  he  presented  me  my  first  Avocado 
salad. 

“  How  did  I  like  it  ?  ” 

Well,  the  condiments  tasted  the  same 
as  usual,  and  the  pear  did  not  detract 
very  much. 

“  Papaya  ”  proved  another  disappoint¬ 
ing  fruit.  About  10  inches  long  and 
half  as  broad,  externally  ribbed  and  of 
a  dull  orange  color,  with  fleshy  rind  and 
numerous  black  seeds,  it  seemed  more 
like  a  squash  than  anything  else.  It  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw  with  pepper  and 
sugar,  but  the  only  way  I  succeeded  in 
disposing  of  it  was  in  what  I  supposed 
at  the  time  to  be  squash  pie. 

Miss  Bird  admonishes  all  attempting 
to  eat  mangoes  to  experiment  in  pri¬ 
vate,  if  they  desire  to  retain  either  their 
own  self-respect  or  the  admiration  of 


their  friends.  Remembering  this,  I 
called  for  no  mangoes  at  the  hotel  table, 
but  procuring  two  or  three,  I  retired  to 
the  solitude  of  my  own  apartment.  The 
fruit  resembles  a  golden  Bartlett  pear 
with  a  red  cheek,  only,  by  some  freak  of 
Nature,  it  is  the  big  end  of  the  pear 
which  joins  the  branch.  At  all  events, 
it  is  a  very  attractive-looking  fruit  seen 
against  the  rich,  glossy  foliage  of  the 
mango  tree,  and  again  my  mouth  watered 
with  expectation  of  a  feast. 

Fortunate  was  I  in  that  no  fun-loving 
artist  was  at  hand  to  picture  the  descent 
from  delighted  anticipation  to  disgusted 
participation.  A  large  stone  occupied 
the  center,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
space  between  that  and  the  skin  was 
filled  by  coarse  fibers  attached  to  it  after 
the  manner  of  a  clingstone  peach.  At 
first,  I  regretted  the  small  quantity  of 
pulp,  but  when  I  had  fairly  tasted  it, 
the  strong  flavor  of  turpentine  permeat¬ 
ing  it  made  that  little  go  a  great  way.  I 
have,  since  then,  heard  the  mango  com¬ 
pared  to  a  “mixture  of  tow  and  turpen¬ 
tine,”  with  no  thought  of  finding  fault 
with  the  comparison. 

When  I  found  the  ripe  breadfruit 
tasted  like  clammy  cake,  and  the  green 
breadfruit  must  be  eaten  baked  like 
potatoes  ;  that  guavas  smelt  much  better 
than  they  tasted,  and  figs  were  too  sick- 
ish  to  be  thought  of,  my  opinion  of  tropi¬ 
cal  fruits  declined  rapidly.  Added  to 
these,  however,  which,  like  olives,  one 
must  learn  to  eat,  there  are  plenty  of  de¬ 
licious  strawberries,  bananas, little  China 
oranges,  and  pineappes  so  luscious  that 
I  can  find  no  words  to  describe  them. 

Taro  is  the  staff  of  life  for  the  native 
Hawaiians.  It  has  been  said  often  that 
what  rice  is  to  a  Chinaman,  macaroni  to 
an  Italian,  and  potatoes  to  an  Irishman, 
taro  is  to  a  Hawaiian.  The  taro  patch  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  native 
home,  and  so  nutritious  is  the  food  pre¬ 
pared  from  it,  that  it  is  estimated  a 
patch  40  feet  square  will  support  a  man 
for  a  year. 

This  plant,  botanically  known  as  Col- 
ocasia  esculenta,  has  an  ovate  root  as 
large  as  a  California  beet,  and  bright 
green  arrow-shaped  leaves.  Each  plant 
is  placed  in  a  little  hillock  of  earth,  and 
the  intervening  ditches  are  frequently 
inundated.  The  leaves  are  used  as  we 
use  spinach,  but  the  root  furnishes  the 
staple  food.  After  being  baked  in  an 
imu,  or  underground  oven,  the  tough, 
fibrous  skin  is  removed,  and  the  steam¬ 
ing  tubers  are  placed  upon  a  slightly 
hollowed  board,  and,  with  a  stone  pestle, 
beaten  into  a  paste  called  paiai.  It  is 
then  placed  in  huge  wooden  calabashes, 
a  little  water  is  added,  and  it  is  set  one 
side  two  or  three  days  to  ferment.  When 
ready  for  use,  it  is  a  faint  lilac  color, 
and  it  then  is  termed  poi. 

The  dusky  hostess  who  invites  to  a 
“  poi-feed,”  has  no  need  to  count  her 
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plates  to  see  whether  they  will  go  ’round. 
Neither  plates  nor  spoons  are  used.  The 
guests  are  seated  upon  mats  made  of  the 
braided  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  and 
one  or  two  calabashes  of  poi  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Into  this  mass  of  sour  stickiness, 
each  thrusts  a  hand  and,  by  a  dextrous 
whirl  of  the  fingers,  succeeds  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  taste  of  the  delectable  compound. 
The  different  degrees  of  thickness  are 
expressed  by  referring  to  it  as  “  two¬ 
fingered  ”  or  “three-fingered  poi  ” 

Taro  is  served  in  a  variety  of  ways 
upon  the  tables  of  the  white  residents  of 
Hawaii.  It  is  baked  and  boiled  ;  and  the 
baked  root,  dried  and  grated,  produces  a 
flour  from  which  very  palatable  cakes 
are  prepared.  I  had  tried  all  these  last. 
When  the  time  came  for  me  to  test  the 
poi  (for  it  would  have  been  unpardonable 
to  leave  the  island  without  having  eaten 
the  national  dish),  I  determined  to  take 
it  in  the  orthodox  way.  Ah  Lee,  my 
landlady’s  Celestial  assistant,  proffered 
both  spoon  and  fork.  As  I  declined,  he 
said  :  “  Spoon  ?  No  ?  Fork  ?  No  ?”  (each 
negative  mingled  with  surprise  and  fast¬ 
failing  respect) — “  Fingers  ?  ”  and  then 
a  grunt  of  extreme  disgust  as  he  added, 
“  Allee  same  Kanaka  !  ” 

My  effort  was  not  crowned  with  such 
a  remarkable  degree  of  success  as  to 
cause  me  to  dwell  loDg  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  am  willing  to  concede  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  “  Fingers  were  made  be¬ 
fore  forks,”  but  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  thanks  that  forks 
came  into  use  before  my  time. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  to  this  rambling 
medley  a  brief  reference  to  a  picnic,  or 
“loo-ow”  as  its  native  name  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  It  was  given  by  a  friend  who 
had  reproduced  upon  his  grounds  one  of 
thepicturesque  grass-houses,  which,  with 
the  advance  of  civilization,  are  fast  fall¬ 
ing  into  disuse  among  the  natives.  The 
feast  was  spread  in  the  open  rooms  or 
“  lanai,”  without  which  no  house  in 
Hawaii  is  considered  complete.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  mats  braided 
from  cocoanut  leaves,  and  upon  these, 
were  garlands  of  green,  great  bunches 
of  the  exquisite  ferns  for  which  the 
islands  are  famous,  and  fragrant  maile. 
The  same  beautiful  decorations  almost 
covered  the  ceiling  of  braided  cocoanut 
leaves. 

A  large  stone  table  in  the  center  was 
interesting,  because  its  top  had  once 
been  a  tablet  in  a  heathen  temple  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii.  Upon  this,  figs,  man¬ 
goes,  grapes  in  braided  baskets,  pine¬ 
apples  and  watermelons  were  artistically 
grouped.  In  the  corners  on  the  floor, 
were  bunches  of  bananas  and  shocks  of 
rice  just  cut  from  the  field.  This  was 
the  feast-room. 

The  guests,  each  with  a  multitude  of 
flower-necklaces  (leis  in  Hawaiian),  and 
garlands,  were  seated  Turk-fashion 
about  the  mats  on  the  floor.  Before  each 
guest  was  placed  at  first  a  dish  of  poi. 
Fish  followed,  either  cooked  or  raw  as 
the  guest  desired.  Then  appeared  a 
queer  little  steaming  bundle  containing 
pork  and  chicken  smothered  in  greens 
(taro-leaves).  Fish,  chicken  and  pork 
are  considered  at  their  best  when  they 
are  thus  prepared  in  the  imu  or  under¬ 
ground  oven.  Sweet  potatoes,  shrimps, 
and  crabs  were  followed  by  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  variety  of  new  and  strange  dishes. 
Taro  and  cocoanut,  shrimps  and  sea¬ 
weed,  sweet  potatoes  and  sea-eggs,  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  uninitiated  most  unusual 
mixtures,  to  which  soda  water  and  salt 
fish  seemed  a  fitting  finale. 

It  is  but  fair  to  report  that  one  and  all 
partook  with  a  relish  ;  but  there  came  a 
time  when  we  had  to  say  “  maona  loa” 
— “  A  great  sufficiency.”  Into  the  huge 
koa  bowl,  with  its  fresh  geranium  leaves 
floating  upon  the  water,  we  dipped  our 
fingers  as  it  was  passed  to  us  in  turn, 
and  then  joined  the  group  outside.  Fruit 
and  coffee  were  served  there,  aud  from 
the  thicket  just  beyond  came  the  sound 
of  rich,  full  Hawaiian  voices,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  queer  native  fiddles.  All 
too  soon  came  the  close  of  that  bright 


afternoon,  when  with  parting  “Alohas” 
to  our  hosts  we  set  our  faces  towards 
Honolulu. 


POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF  FARMS. 

We  often  hear  of  the  care  with  which 
farming  is  carried  on  in  Europe,  even 
the  edges  of  the  ditches  being  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  A  writer  in  Chicago  Record,  con¬ 
trasting  French  with  English  farms, 
says  that  in  leaving  England  we  had  left 
the  walls  and  hedges.  We  looked  out  on 
tiny  farms  which  lay  open  and  uncon¬ 
fined.  The  fields  of  bright  stubble  joined 
closely  to  the  little  angular  pieces  of 
meadow,  which  were  stitched  to  garden 
tracts  or  dainty  squares  of  pasture.  The 
landscape  was  like  a  rumpled  quilt  made 
of  dozens  of  patches. 

Then  the  roadways — yellow-white  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine  and  as  smooth  as 
any  floor.  They  led  far  and  away  across 
the  undulating  hills,  each  as  trim  aud 
clean  as  a  ribbon,  and  attended  by  a  row 
of  tall  poplars.  Instead  of  a  wild  scatter¬ 
ing  of  farmhouses,  there  were  clustered 
villages  now  and  then.  Deliberate  carts, 
drawn  by  clumsy  horses,  moved  along 
the  roadways,  in  and  out  among  the  bars 
of  shade  cast  by  the  trees.  We  saw,  also, 
the  women  who  worked  in  the  fields. 
They  were  free  of  corsets  and  swung 
along  with  muscular  stride. 

France,  as  we  saw  it  that  day  from 
Calais  to  Paris,  was  all  park.  We  could 
imagine  that  it  had  been  beautified  just 
to  please  travelers.  I  thought  of  the 
farms  that  I  had  seen  between  Chicago 
and  New  York — ragged  at  the  corners, 
the  fences  neglected,  the  trees  and  hedges 
untrimmed,  the  farmyard  strewn  with 
rubbish,  tall  weeds  along  the  roadways 
and  the  harvest  field  showing  here  and 
there  a  scattering  of  grain  which  the 
improvident  farmer  had  neglected  to 
carry  to  the  thrasher. 

Then  I  paused  to  consider  that  the 
French  peasant  family  must  depend  for 
subsistence  on  the  product  of  from  three 
to  five  acres  of  land,  and  that  the  farm¬ 
ing  class  in  France  has  never  aspired  to 
those  luxuries  of  life  which  many  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  regard  as  everyday  neces¬ 
sities.  No  French  peasant  need  hope  for 
the  time  when  he  can  have  meat,  eggs, 
milk,  butter  and  white  bread  every  day. 
Books  and  magazines  are  not  printed  in 
Lis  behalf.  He  dare  not  aspire  to  own 
a  covered  carriage  or  a  saddle  horse,  and 
if  he  ever  dreamed  of  owning  a  bicycle 
he  called  it  a  dream  and  dismissed  it 
from  his  mind.  When  a  farming  class 
is  compelled,  by  the  minute  division  of 
land,  to  guard  and  cultivate  every  inch 
of  soil  with  maternal  care,  it  follows 
that  the  farm  will  be  beautiful  to  look 
upon.  After  all,  however,  if  I  were  a 
farmer  I  would  rather  have  160  acres, 
weeds  and  all,  and  be  able  to  send  my 
children  to  school. 


“HELP”  QUESTION  IN  CALCUTTA. 

The  working  women  of  every  rank  who 
crowd  the  cities  of  America  and  Europe, 
says  the  Chicago  Record,  do  not  exist  in 
Calcutta,  where  the  shop  assistants  are 
Eurasians  and  the  office  clerks  Baboos. 
What  room  is  there  even  for  the  washer¬ 
woman  when  the  dhobi,  or  domestic 
laundryman,  is  willing  to  thrash  one’s 
garments  into  cleanliness  upon  the  stones 
of  his  tank  at  the  rate  of  $1.24  a  hundred? 
These  same  dhobi  stones  were  literally 
the  first  things  against  which  I  “kicked” 
on  settling  in  India.  It  would  make  the 
very  wringers  in  a  big  American  steam 
laundry  weep  to  see  the  method  by  which 
delicate  fabrics  are  cleaned  here.  The 
washerwoman’s  apparatus  consists  of  the 
nearest  pool  or  tank,  a  flat  stone,  with 
occasional  jaggededges,  on  which  to  lay 
the  garments,  and  a  like  stone  with 
which  to  pound  them.  They  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  ironed,  goodness  knows 
where  or  how.  Out  of  this  “  tub  ”,  come 
fresh-feeling  garments,  with  an  average 
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of  three  rents  to  each,  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  things  have  to  be  discarded. 
This  is  only  one  detail  in  the  general 
system  of  “  doing  ”  the  mem-sahib — and 
the  sahib,  too,  for  that  matter.  All 
household  work  in  India  is  done  by  men. 

The  castoff  garments  are  inherited  by 
one’s  bearer,  as  the  male  chamber  ser¬ 
vant  is  known,  and  in  due  time,  if  one 
be  curiously  minded,  it  is  possible  to  be¬ 
hold  one’s  former  possessions  gracefully 
arrayed  on  a  street  stall  in  one  of  the 
native  bazaars.  I  have  seen  scraps  of 
western  adornment,  from  the  ruins  of 
shirts  and  dancing  shoes  to  bits  of  ribbon 
and  boot  laces,  hanging  in  festoons 
above  betelnut,  sweetmeats  and  tobacco. 
The  gathering  together  of  riches,  even 
if  it  be  only  pice — a  small  Indian  coin 
worth  about  half  a  cent — or  his  master’s 
garments,  is  a  great  point  with  the 
natives.  If  you  listen  five  minutes  to  a 
street  row,  you  will  find  it  is  all  about 
pice.  For  a  rupee,  your  true  Bengali 
would  cheerfully  choke  one  another,  or 
the  sahib  as  well,  if  they  were  not  so 
ghastly  afraid  of  him. 

Occasionally  your  servants  have  a  sligh  t 
difference.  They  want  to  know  to  whom 
belongs  one  anna  (two  cents), out  of  which 
they  have  collectively  cheated  the  mem- 
sahib,  and  the  funny  part  comes  in  when 
you  are  asked  to  settle  the  dispute,  for, 
like  the  children  they  are,  they  bring 
all  their  quarrels  to  the  “  mem  ”  to  be 
settled.  Pharaoh  had  cause  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  he  had  not  a  plague  of  servants 
sent  to  him.  Here  they  can  be  had  by 
the  hundred,  and  the  more  you  have  the 
worse  your  state.  To  a  girl  fresh  from 
the  comparative  simplicity  of  home,  the 
crowd  of  strange  faces  is  a  worry  in  it¬ 
self.  It  takes  some  time  to  know  their 
different  features,  and  then  she  has  to 
learn  their  duties,  which  a*e  regulated 
by  their  caste. 

The  head  bearer,  who  rules  the  whole 
household,  yourself  included,  chiefly 
walks  about  the  bedrooms  with  a  duster 
flecking  up  the  dust,  while  the  sweeper, 
the  lo west-caste  man,  raises  clouds  with 
a  bundle  of  twigs.  The  head  bearer  also 
condescends  to  brush  and  fold  his  sahib’s 
clothes,  and,  oddly  enough,  it  is  the 
bearer  who  cleans  shoes  and  trims  lamps. 
He  will  also  bring  his  master  a  cocktail 
or  a  whisky  “  peg,”  but  he  would  be  shot 
before  he  would  wait  on  him  at  meals. 
For  table  service,  you  must  keep  two  or 
more  “  kidmatgars.”  A  cook  and  his  as¬ 
sistant  and  generally  an  ayah  for  the 
mem-sahib  make  up  the  list. 
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These  strong  words  have  been  applied 
to  white  flour,  because  it  is  robbed  of 
the  Gluten  of  the  wheat  to  make  it  white. 
Flour  deprived  of  Gluten  has  lost  its 
nutritive  elements  and  hence  its  life  sus¬ 
taining  qualities.  Franklin  Mills  Fine 
Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat  is  rich  in 
Gluten  and  when  baked  into  Bread  or 
Bolls  is  a  beautiful  golden  brown. 
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we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
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B.  &  B. 

to  prove  to  you 

how  earnestly  and  fearlessly  we’re  emp¬ 
tying  the  shelves  of  all  surplus  lots  good, 
useful  Winter  Dress  Goods  and  Silks — 
with  prices  as  never  before — We  want 
to  send  you  samples  of  the  following  : 

Lot  of  75  cent  strictly  all  wool  nice 
dark  Plaids  44  inches  wide,  55c.  yard. 

Large  lot,  broken  lines,  40  to  50  cent 
neat  novelty  Dress  Goods  and  plain  mixt¬ 
ures— all  25c.  yard— 36  to  44  inches 
wide. 

Lot  75c.  to  $1  handsome  silks  50c. 
yard. 

And  let  the  kinds,  and  the  prices 
they’re  sacrificed  at — show  what  an  op¬ 
portunity  it  is  for  you  and  your  pocket- 
book. 

Choice  goods  that  any  number  of  house¬ 
holds  will  have  use  for — and  all  who  buy 
will  get  advantage  such  as  pays  them 
well  for  sending. 

Lots  of  other  Silks  and  Dress  Goods  at 
shelf  emptying — reduced — prices. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guaran 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  TerrifPs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclnsive 
territory,  terms  A  prices.  _ 

write  --.rtlemi  Wfg  Co.. Box  14,  Portland,  Mick. 


High 

Arm 


168-164  West  VaoBuren 


$10  to  $25  SAVED 

In  buying  direct  from  factory.  SO 
days  free  trlaL  No  agents  large 
proflt3  to  pay.No  money  In  ad  vance 

$65  Kenwood  Machine  for . $22.50 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

$50  Arlington  Machine  for . $19.50 

Other  Machines  $8.00,  $11.50  end  $15.00 
all  attachments  tree,  over  100,000  In 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
uren  St.,  B-343  Chicago,  Ills. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Flaied  Watch, 
also  s  Chain  and  Charm  tor  felling  1 1-5  dozen 
1  Packages  of  Blaine  st  10  cente  each.  Send  your 
toll  addrosf  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  B'.nlns  pod-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List- 

_ No  ’“•Nquiiod. 

BLUIWI  CO.  BoxJ353,  Concord  Jinetlos  Mut. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Pa  per..  20 

The  Rural  New-Yokker,  New  York. 
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Those  Cash  Prizes 

are  booked  for  February  1.  You  see  the 
time  is  short — about  two  weeks.  Time 
enough,  however,  to  earn  one  yet,  if  you 
start  right  out  now  and  hustle  every 
day.  The  first  prize  is  8100  ;  second,  $75; 
third,  $50  ;  and  others  on  down  the  list. 
A  little  work  will  make  you  sure  of  some 
of  them.  We  want  to  remind  you,  too, 
that  the  $2  cash  prize  goes  out  every  day. 
This  usually  goes  to  a  small  club,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  returns  come  in  in 
small  orders.  This  is  a  good  month  for 
subscription  work.  If  you  start  in  now, 
you  can  yet  come  in  for  a  good  prize 
February  1. 

The  Rural  New- Yorker,  New  York. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  January  14,  1899. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  20  ®  21 

Western,  firsts .  19  @  20 

Western,  seoonds .  17  ®  18 

Western,  thirds . . . .  16  ®  10 

State,  extras  . .  19)fi@  20 

State,  firsts .  18  @  19 

State,  thirds  to  seoonds .  14 )£®  17 

Western,  June  extras .  18  @  18*6 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  16  @  17H> 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  18  @  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  10  @  17 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy .  17)6®  18 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  ...  .  16  ®  17 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  13  ®  16 

Firkins,  fancy .  16  ®  17 

Firkins,  firsts . . .  16  @  16 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  finest .  16^@  17 

Firsts .  14  @  15)4 

Seconds .  13  @  13)6 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  ®  — 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  ®  13)4 

Current  make,  finest .  14  ®  14)4 

Seoonds .  12)4®  13)* 

ThlTd»  .  11X®  19 

Rol’s.  fresh,  fancy .  14  @  14)4 

Fair  to  good .  12)4®  13)4 

EGOS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fanoy,  new  laid.  23  @  24 

Nearbv  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz .  22  @  21 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  21  @  — 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  17  @  18 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  oft. . .  21)6®  — 

Fair  to  good  . . .  20  @  — 

“outhern.  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime.  28  @  20)4 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  f’y,  case  count  17  @  18 

Fall  packed,  fair  to  prime,  case  count  15  @  16 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice  .  16)4®  17)4 

Fair  to  good .  15  ®  16 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  12  @  14)4 

Limed,  western,  per  doz .  16  ®  17 


FRUITS— GBEKN 


Apples,  Northern,  Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl.4  60@5  50 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbi . 4  00@4  50 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00®5  00 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  75 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 3  00®4  00 

8py,  per  dH-h.  bbl . 2  50®4  00 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 1  C0@2  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  per  box . 3  50@4  60 

Russet,  per  box . 3  00@3  50 

Grape  fruit.  Florida . ..4  0066  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  strap . 3  00@5  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  strap . 4  00®7  00 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  Dasket .  10@  15 

Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra  f’cyvari’s, per  bbi.7  00@7  60 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Cave  Cod.  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  50®2  00 


Jersey,  per  bb' 

.5  00®  - 

Jersey,  per  crate 

.  1  25@1  6n 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Nor.  West. 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

15  00 

@ 

25  00 

12  00 

@  20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings.. 

5  00 

@  10  00 

3  00 

@  8  00 

Otter . 

.  7  00 

® 

9  00 

5  00 

@  8  00 

Beaver,  large . 

6  00 

® 

7  00 

5  00 

@  6  00 

Medium . 

,  4  00 

® 

5  00 

3  00 

@  4  00 

Small . 

.  2  00 

® 

3  00 

1  50 

@  2  50 

Silver  Fox.. . 

.25  00 

@1C0  00 

— 

@  — 

Cross  Fox . 

.  5  00 

® 

10  00 

— 

@  — 

Red  Fox . 

.  1  60 

Co) 

1  80 

1  20 

@  1  40 

Gray  Fox . 

60 

® 

75 

40 

@  50 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  65 

@ 

75 

50 

@  60 

Timber . 

.  1  50 

® 

2  00 

1  00 

@  1  50 

Wolverine . 

.  4  00 

® 

5  00 

— 

@  — 

Lynx . 

.  1  50 

® 

2  £0 

— 

@  — 

Wildcat . 

.  35 

® 

50 

20 

@  30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

25 

® 

— 

20 

@  25 

Colored . 

.  7 

@ 

9 

5 

@  8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  5  00 

® 

8  00 

— 

@  — 

Pale . 

.  2  (HI 

@ 

3  00 

— 

ffl  — 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  35 

1  10 

@  1  20 

Half-striped.... 

.  80 

@ 

90 

65 

@  75 

Striped . 

.  40 

@ 

45 

35 

@  40 

White . . 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

@  15 

Raccoon . 

.  76 

@ 

90 

6) 

@  75 

Opossum,  large . 

.  20 

® 

22 

18 

@  20 

Medium . 

.  10 

@ 

12 

9 

@  11 

Small . 

5 

@ 

6 

4 

@  5 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

.  1  69 

® 

2  00 

1  00 

@  1  50 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

11 

® 

12 

10 

@  11 

Winter . 

14 

® 

15 

13 

@  14 

Kits . 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@  — 

GAME. 


English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz. 2  00 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00 

Wild  ducks. canvas, 6  lbs  &  over  to  p’r,p  pr2  00 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  25 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  60 

Mallards,  per  pair  .  60 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25 

Common,  per  pair .  20 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  8 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  40 


GRAIN 

Wheat . 

Corn . 

Buckwheat . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley  malting . 

Feeding . 


76 

40 

56 

32 

60 

54 

45 


@2  00 
@2  50 
@1  50 
@2  50 
@1  75 
@1  00 
@  75 
®  40 
@  30 
®  25 
®  10 
®  45 


@  85 
@  44)4 
@  60 
®  38 
@  65 
@  62 
®  51 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50@3  00 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  25®  50 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  20@  30 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  15 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  50®  60 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  20®  35 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


“Bpring”  lambs,  each . 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb... . . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb, 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Pork,  light,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  ’b  . 

Heavy,  per  lb . . . 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 


.4  CO  @8  00 
,.  10  ®  10)4 
..  8)4®  9Xs 

.  7  @  8)4 

.  7  @  8 

.  5)4®  6 

.  5  @  5)4 

,.  4  ®  4-\ 

.  8  ®  10 
.  13  ®  14 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-pioked,  fanoy,  per  lb.  3J4®  4 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  394®  * 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4®  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  394  ®  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4®  — 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  . 1  00  @2  00 

Hlukorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bbl  . 100  @  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

POULTRY— DRBS8KD-DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy —  11)4®  12 
Mixed  young  hens  and  toms,  fancy.  10)4®  11)6 
Selected  young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb..  10  @  11 

Fair  to  good . 8  @  9 

Chickens.  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb  ..  14  @  15 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  12  ®  13 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  10  @  12 

8tate  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  11  @  11)4 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  8  ®  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  1C)4@  11 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  In 

Fowls- Jersey,  good  to  prime .  10)4®  11 

8tate  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime  ....  10  @  11 

Western,  good  to  prime .  10  ®  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  ®  9 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  ohoice... .  9  @  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  7  @  8 

Fair  to  good . . .  4  @  6 

Eastern  8prlng,  per  lb .  12  ®  13 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  ®  10)4 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  9  @  9)4 

Southern,  per  lb . 7  @  9 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  ®  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  ®1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ®  26 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  I  per  bbl .  4  50@5  50 

No.  2.  per  bbl.  .  2  5C®3  10 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  Oo 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  75@i  91 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  37@1  62 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25®1  60 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  50 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  37 

Cuin’d  Co..  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  60 

Swedesboro.  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . ....1  25®2  00 


SEEDS. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs . 6  75  @7  76 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @2  75 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  @  15 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  00  ®6  0'J 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00  @5  00 

Florida,  per  box . 1  00  @2  60 

Green  peas.  Fla  ,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 1  00  @4  00 

Lettuce.  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @3  50 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 4  00  @6  0) 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @4  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  60  @  60 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

String  beans.  Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  1  00  @2  60 

wax.  perorate . 1  00  @2  50 

Turnips.  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  85 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  76 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  50  ®2  25 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00  @5  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl . I  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag  . 1  00  @2  10 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.t  white,  per  bag — 2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  25  @2  00 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  50 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Agricultural 
Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y..  January  18,  at  noon. 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  hold  its  fortieth  annual  meeting  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  18  and  19.  Cyrus  T. 
Fox,  of  Reading,  Pa  ,  is  secretary.  An  excellent 
programme  has  been  prepared,  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list  of  topics  that  a  wide 
and  varied  discussion  may  be  expected.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  value  to  be  derived  in  at¬ 
tending  such  a  meeting:  The  Future  of  Apples, 
with  Cold  Storage  Facilities;  Persimmon  Cul¬ 
ture;  Culture  of  Mistletoe  and  Holly;  Does  it 
Pay  to  Crop  Strawberry  Beds  Two  Years  ?  Can 
Parts  of  Celery  once  Green  be  Blanched  to  White¬ 
ness,  Fit  to  Eat?  Utility  of  Trolley  Roads  in 
Transporting  Fruit  to  Market;  Business  Apples 
for  Pennsylvania;  Stringfellow’s  Method  of 
Planting  Trees  in  Pennsylvania;  Most  Desirable 
Size  of  Trees  to  Plant;  Observations  on  Pollina¬ 
tion  of  Apples. 


FREE  BOOK  ON  DRESSMAKING. 


How  to  Dye  and  Make  Over  Old  Dresses, 
Wraps,  etc.,  In  the  Latest  Styles. 


An  edition  of  Home  Dressmaking  for  1899  has 
just  been  published,  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  made  special  arrangements  to  give  a  copy 
of  the  book  to  any  of  its  readers  who  send  the 
attached  coupon  with  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Home  Dressmaking  is 
a  32-page  book  written 
by  an  expert  dressmaker, 
fully  illustrated,  and 
telling  how  fashionable 
dresses,  wraps,  and  suits 
for  women  and  children 
can  be  made  from  old 
garments  that  are  out  of  style.  Send  the  coupon 
at  once,  and  get  the  book  by  return  mail. 

With  this  book  will  be  sent  without  charge, 
an  instruction  book  for  home  dyeing,  which  will 
show  you  how  to  make  your  old  clothing  look 
like  new  by  using  Diamond  Dyes. 


COUPON  K 

Send  this  coupon 
with  a  two-cent 
stamp  to  W  e  1 1  s , 
Richardson  &  Co., 
and  receive  free, 
by  mail,  one  copy 
of  Home  Dress¬ 
making. 


THE  KEYSTONE 


RIVETING  MACHINE 

’Tis  the 
savings, 

(not  the 
winnings) 
that 
makes 
the 

farmer 
rich. 

This 

riveter  enables  you 

TO  REFAIR  HARNESS,  PUT  ON  A  KEEPER  OR 
BUCKLE.  Rivets  are  countersunk.  Has  punch  attachment 
HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  19,  Eliwood  City.  Pa. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  or  Kooni  '?0/  277  Kroadway,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  article  last  week  on  rural  telephones  has 
created  considerable  interest.  One  man  writes 
that  he  has  been  looking  for  advertisements  of 
houses  that  furnished  the  supplies.  He  thinks 
the  one  advertised  two  weeks  ago  not  suited  to 
long  distances.  It  is  true  that  this  was  a  pony 
telephone  for  half-mile  distances,  but  the  same 
house  supplies  material  and  transmitters  for  any 
distance.  For  particulars,  write  the  National 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co.,  620  (R)  Atlantic  Avenue,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

That  is  qtiite  an  original  way  of  selling  goods 
advertised  by  the  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co  , 
9  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  on  the  outside  page 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  7.  The  plan  is  to  let 
you  see  and  examine  the  feed  cooker  before  pay¬ 
ing  for  it.  You  send  the  name  of  your  hardware 
dealer  and  $1.  The  cooker  is  then  sent  to  the 
dealer.  You  examine  it,  and  if  satisfactory,  pay 
the  dealer  the  difference.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  it,  notify  the  Company,  and  your  dollar  is 
returned.  You  could  have  the  cooker  held  until 
the  dollar  is  returned.  The  cookers  are,  how¬ 
ever,  in  general  use.  One  on  Hope  Farm  is  used 
every  day.  _ 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  February  21-22,  in 
Williams  Science  Hall,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.  Among  other  speakers  will  be 
Prof.  F  A.  Waugh  and  Prof.  J.  L.  Hills. 


THE  PONY  ELECTRIC 


This  Telephone  will  talk 


from  Boston  to  Chicago. 
It  is  fitted  with  an  Elec¬ 
tric  Bell,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  limits  its  usefulness 
to  short  )4  mile  lines, 
as  House  to  Barn,  Pri¬ 
vate  or  Interior  Systems. 
With  Magneto  Bells  at- 
tached,  the  Telephone  Is 
good  for  any  distance. 

Complete  Sketch  is 
furnished  with  every  set^ 
to  enable  any  boy  to  set 
them  up.  The  “PONY’’ 
is  mounted  on  an  ebonized 
backboard,  8x4  inch  hard 
rubber  Receiver  and 
Transmitter,  nick¬ 
eled  parts,  and  will 
adorn  any  parlor  or 
office. 

Every  Instrument  is 
carefully  tested,  and 
guaranteed  thorough¬ 
ly  efficient.  Weight, 

2)4  pounds. 

Price,  $5  each,  cash, 
or  $6  including  500  feet 
Copper  Wire,  Batter¬ 
ies,  etc. 


NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  MFG.  CO., 


620  (R)  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

No  Catalogue.  No  goods  shipped  C.  O.  D. 


If  the  Damp  and  Chill  penetrate,  look  out  for  an  attack  of 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


will  penetrate  and 
quiet  its  racking  pain. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


For  Exchange  — Cannon  Corn  Sheller, 

nearly  new,  for  purebred  sow  (any  breed)  coming 
into  profit,  or  purebred  Guernsey  Cow.  JOSEPH 
C.  W1NSOR.  Farmlngdale.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

one  of  the  finest  hotels,  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
desirable  Summer  resorts  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
containing  300  rooms,  all  furnished  ready  to  open  at 
the  beginning  of  season,  the  same  is  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  for  good  farm  property.  Address  A.  S.  C., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorkf.r,  New  York  City. 


n  A|PY  C  A  Dll  to  rent,  good  location.  Milk  sold 
UAInl  In  ll  In  to  the  consumer  direct.  Particu- 
ars  address  M.,  Box  2600,  New  York  City. 


RAW  FURS. — I  pay  highest  prices.  8end  for  list. 

J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


X  WIND  MILLSSSSS 

Farmers’  Central  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


®lr  Walter  Raleigh.  Karly  Rose,  Ohio, 
1  U  lnlurjvjcarnjaDj  Uncle  Sam. Rural  New-Yorker. 
85  kinds.  What  kinds  and  how  many  do  you  want  ? 
Prices  fair.  Cbas.W.Ford  &Co.,  Fishers,  Ont.Co.,  N.Y. 


Frk  liC  111  ITT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  lit  VT  I  I  I  9  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  8t.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 
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"PLANET  JR.”  CHAPTERS-m. 

A  PAIR  OF  MANITOBA  QIRLS. 

|NE  of  the  interesting  pictures  in  the  new  “Planet  Jr.”  catalogue  for  1899  shows 
*  the  prize  farming  operations  of  two  live  Manitoba  girls.  All  their  cultivating 
was  done  with  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Combined  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe— an  “all- 
round-tool,”  whose  various  attachments  will  do  very  nearly  all  the  work  in  small 

crops  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  season. 

This  new  catalogue  is  more  interesting  to  a  farmer  than  the  latest  magazine.  It  not  only  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  “Planet  Jr,”  horse  and  hand  tools,  the  Horse  hoes,  the  Pivot-wheel  Cultivators,  the 
new  Beet  Cultivator  that  works  four  rows  at  once,  etc.,  but  ithas  also  16  full  pages  of  fine  photo¬ 
graphic  views,  field  scenes  in  America,  France,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  etc.,  showing  the  ’Planet 
Jr.”  tools  at  work.  Write  us  for  a  copy,  it’s  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 


Chapter  IV  will  tell  about  the  “Tool-of-all-work,” 
the  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 


WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

A  Strap  of  Oranges.— Florida  tan¬ 
gerines  and  mandarins  are  quoted  at  so 
much  per  strap.  A  strap,  in  the  market, 
means  simply  two  cases  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  straps,  the  two,  when  thus 
combined,  making  a  package  just  about 
the  same  size  as  an  ordinary  orange  box. 
The  choicer  fruits  are  packed  in  these 
smaller  cases,  and  at  present  are  selling 
for  very  fancy  prices. 

X  X  X 

Kieff'er  Pears  and  Ben  I>avis  Ap¬ 
ples  in  LiOndon. — Our  English  corre¬ 
spondent  says  that  the  Kieffer  pears  are 
sold  there  for  eating  fresh  as  a  dessert 
fruit,  and  those  coming  to  hand  in  good 
condition  are  much  sought.  The  Ben 
Davis  apple  is  called  a  grand  apple  for 
sale  there.  Its  fine  appearance  and 
good  keeping  qualities  make  it  one  of 
the  best  for  the  retail  trade.  He  says 
that  shippers  would  do  well  to  send  only 
the  best  graded  fruit,  as  it  is  only  this 
which  is  sought,  at  good  prices.  Small 
and  inferior  fruit  simply  tends  to  disor¬ 
ganize  markets  and  prices.  Still  any 
well-colored,  large  apples  will  always 
pay  to  send  there.  Now  we  know  what 
to  do  with  the  Kieffer  pear  and  Ben 
Davis  apple. 

X  X  X 

Hothouse  Asparagus. — In  one  com¬ 
mission  house,  I  met  the  commission 
merchant,  the  grower  of  hothouse  aspar¬ 
agus,  and  a  would-be  buyer  of  the  same. 
Together  we  watched  the  opening  of  a 
box  from  the  grower.  It  contained  three 
dozen  bunches  of  large  asparagus,  and 
one  dozen  bunches  of  small.  The  buyer 
said  that  he  could  use  the  large  at  the 
price  quoted,  83  per  dozen,  but  could  not 
use  the  small,  even  at  81  per  dozen,  at 
which  price  it  was  offered  to  him.  The 
result  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 


pack  the  three  dozen  in  another  box, 
making  extra  work  for  the  handler,  and 
risking  the  bruising  and  injury  of  the 
asparagus.  The  grower  said  that  he 
packed  the  bunches  of  small  size  with 
the  others,  because  he  did  not  have 
enough  of  the  former  to  make  a  separate 
box.  Usually  this  is  poor  practice,  be¬ 
cause  buyers  who  can  use  the  best  grades 
are  usually  unable  to  use  the  poorer 
grades.  The  grower  said  furthermore 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  grow  aspar¬ 
agus  at  these  prices,  and  unless  the 
prices  improved,  he  would  abandon  the 
crop.  Just  now  it  is  very  plentiful,  hence 
prices  are  lower  than  common. 

X  X  X 

Pigeon  Prices. — A  reader  writes 
about  seeing  pigeons  quoted  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  at  10  cents  per  pair,  and  wishes  to 
know  where  he  can  buy  them  at  that 
price.  They  were  quoted  there  as  low  as 
10  cents  per  pair,  but  this  extremely  low 
figure  is  not  the  ruling  price  for  pigeons. 
The  pigeons  were  poor,  young  and  weak, 
or  they  would  not  have  been  sold  at  those 
prices.  This  quotation  was  the  lowest 
given.  These  pigeons  are  sold  mostly  to 
shooting  clubs,  and  about  the  holidays 
there  is  an  extra  demand  for  them.  The 
result  is  that  large  numbers  are  received. 
These  clubs  require  strong-flying  birds, 
and  any  which  are  young  or  weak  are 
not  wanted  at  any  price.  These  are  the 
birds  that  are  offered  for  such  low  prices. 
It  seems  a  little  strange  that  any  one 
wishing  to  buy  an  article  that  is  quoted 
in  market  reports,  always  expects  to  buy 
at  the  lowest  quoted  price,  while  any 
one  having  an  article  to  sell  always  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  the  highest  quoted  price. 
Another  fact  about  these  pigeons  is  that, 
after  these  shooting  matches  are  over, 
the  pigeons  which  have  been  killed  are 
gathered  up  and  shipped  back,  generally 
to  the  same  commission  house  from 
which  they  were  purchased  alive,  and 
are  resold,  although  at  somewhat  lower 
prices  than  previously.  Is  this  business 
sport,  or  is  it  murder  ?  f.  h.  v. 


EVERGREENS 

!lOO,  «  to  8  In.  $li  18  to  18  In.  $8.50. 

.100,  8  ft.  $10  prepaid.  100.  4  to  6  ft. 

‘  varieties,  $15.  45choice  Fruit  trees.  20 
varieties,  $10.  Ornamental  &  Fruit 
KTrees.  Catalogue  and  prices  of  50 
< great  bargain  lots  SENT  FREE. 
't3T  Good  l.oenl  Agents  Wanted. 

D.  HILL,  Dundee,  III. 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens. 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes, 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every-  • 
thing  in  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 

To  introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Send  your  name  and  address  to-day  for  my 
SEED  HOOK  which  tells  how  to  get  THE 
,  BEST  SEEDS  FREE.  Seeds  that  will  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman, 

Box  12.  Fifield,  Mich,  Wi 

FORMERLY,  DECATUR. 


FOR  14  CENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  til  is  year  200,000 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Kadish,  luc 

lPkg.  Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  10c 

1  “  Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c 

1  **  Long  I.ightn'g  Cucumber  llto 

1  “  Salzer’s  Best  Lettuce,  15c 
1  “  California  Fig  Tomato,  20c 

1  "  Early  Dinner  Onion,  luc  1 

3  “  Brilliant  Flower  8eeda.  15c  < 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14ccnt«,  $1.00  1 
Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will  1 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  I 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue  I 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  ]  4c 
postage.  We  invite  your  trade  and 
know  when  you  once  try  Salzer’s 
sccdsyon  willnever  get  along with- 
>»■-  out  them.  Onion  .Seed  <58c.  and 
np  a  lb.  Poratoes  at  Si  1 .20 
a  Itbl.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.  Ill 
RAI.ZE It  SKKO  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


rnn  (Pill  Wilder  Currant,  1  Pomona  Currant,  1 
lUn  $  I  -j  Brilliant,  1  Campbell's  Ea.  Grape  (with 
postpaid  (  seal).  J.  8.  Sugden  Box  104,  Canton,  Mo. 

MY  Cata¬ 
logue  of 

1(K)  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  CDCC 

is.  E.J.  HULL.  Olyphant.  Pa. ■  ■■IbI* 


cing  to  buy  a  HARROW 

"ant  Best  for  least  Cash 
l/JC  make  that  kind. 
If  C  PAY  KUK.0HT.Cat- 
alogue  free.  Write  for 
price.  0.  H.  POL'NDKK 
tv.  22ft.  Atkinson, Wis. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar™, 

An  up-to-date  Catalogue  of  the  best  new  and  rare,  as  well  as 
the  cream  of  the  standard  varieties  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

A  handsome  book  of  163  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  mailed  Kit  EE  to 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  tidvertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714-  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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'T H  E 

Tooth  Test' 

Ts  the  test  that  tells  the  effectiveness  or  defectiveness  of  a  weeder. 

To  be  effective  it  must  be  flexible,  to  be  flexible  it  must  be  flat,  and  the 
only  flat  tootli  weeder  is  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator.  It 
is  the  only  practical,  perfect  implement  for  weeding  and  cultivating  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to-day.  Let  us  tell  you  why — why  and  bow  this  wonderful  machine  lias  made 
the  weeder  a  genuine  money-saving  implement  for  the  farmer.  Tell  you  why  it  does 
as  much  work  as  three  ordinary  cultivators,  why  it  increases  the  yield  20  to  30  per  cent., 
why  it  does  better,  cleaner,  quicker  work  than  twenty  men  could  do  it  011  any  crop  or  any 
field.  Benefit  by  the  experience  of  others.  Read  what  successful,  progressive  and  practical 
farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country  have  accomplished  with 

HALLOCK’S 
Success  Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator 

and  remember  there  are  $100  awaiting  you  if  you  find  that  one  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  testimonials  we  can  offer  you  are  false.  Whatever  reduces  the  cost  of  cultivation 
is  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmer.  Can  you  afford  not  to  investigate  these  claims 
when  the  expense  involved  is  only  the  price  of  a  postal  card.  Better  write  to-day. 


% 


Special  Price 


% 


on  the  first  order  from  every  district  where  we  have  no  agency. 
And  the  agency  goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 


Q/yUTIONr  Tkls  Wocder  is  protected  by  our  patent  Mo.  000,782,  dated  March 
lo,  I  808.  The  public  is  notified  and  warned  that  any  infringement 
on  our  Hat  tooth  weeder,  whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  the  same  will  be  promptly 
prosecuted.  Agents  handling  our  Weeders  are  requested  to  send  us  names  of  persons 
thus  infringing  on  our  patents. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  YORK,  PA. 


ni 


/ 
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LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark, Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville,  N.V. — WHOLESALE  List,  Spring  1 899 

—partial  Wholesale  Prices  below,  for  orders  LARGE  OR  SMALL.  Write  for  COMPLETE  List,  Stark  Fruit  Book,  Guide,  etc.— all  Fkef,. 

One  Unwavering  Aim  we  have — to  supply  trees  of  high  quality  and  best  sorts,  at  low  cost.  We  do  not  try 

to  compete  with  our  friends  who  consider  price  only.  Trees  sold  for  almost  nothing  are  generally  worth 
just  that  much.  We  grow  trees  of  the  better  class,  in  large  lots,  enabling  us  thereby  to  make  extremely 
low  prices.  Wherever  you  live  we  can  supply  you  safely,  prepaid  as  below,  trees  as  good  as  can  be  grown. 

HIGH  Quality—  NOT  High  Price.  For  example,  4th  (Bargain)  size  1-yr.  wh.  root  grafted  Apple,  thrifty  trees 
of  the  size,  are  $22.50  per  1000,  300  for  $6.75  (2%?  each!),  with  freight  paid  on  $12  orders;  4th  size  “Battle  Ax”  pc.  rt. 
Ben  Davis  at  even  a  less  price  (and  much  less  value,  hut  as  good  as  any  “mail  size” ),  $12.o0  per  1000, 300  for  $3.75, etc. 

Former  Prices  set  aside  by  this  List — in  effect  from  Jan.  10,  1899;  good  only  until  revised  List  be  issued. 

EASY  Terms: — One-fourth  the  amount  before  shipment,  balance  on  arrival.  Or,  we  will  ship  without  one  cent 
in  advance,  you  to  have  blank  form  at  bottom  of  Order  Sheet  (free  on  request),  regularly  tilled  out. 

GET  UP  CLUB  among  neighbors,  save  money  for  all:  Get  free  freight  on  $12  and  up  clubs,  get  the 

lower  rate  for  larger  quantitv,  etc.  For  vour  trouble  add  to  the  order,  free  of  charge,  trees  to  the  amount  of 
1 0%  of  Club  Order ;  these  extra  trees  should  go  to  Club  Maker,  but  of  course  may  be  divided  pro  rata,  or  as  desired. 

We  PAY 

bought  at  1000 

dormant,  well  packed 

FREIGHT  I-YR.  APPLE  bought  at  1000  rate,  jrKftg 

We  Box  and  Pack  free — bear  all  cost  of  boxes,  bales,  moss,  fibre,  etc.; — expensive,  but  good  packing  pays. 

(3)  Paper  line  all  boxes  at  all  seasons — another  costly  item,  but  it  prevents  both  drying  and  freezing. 

(4)  Replace  free  any  trees  which  may  fail  to  live,  of  any  sort  bought  at  400  per  tree  or  up;  all  other  sorts 

at  one-half  the  single,  or  “  Each”,  price;  provided  that  trees  shall  have  been  prop-  fTiniZ  CTADK 
erly  planted  and  cared  for  and  we  are  notified  by  Aug.  1,  next  after  planting.  A | rymV  OP'dF F\ 

(5)  Give  these  low  prices  for  orders  large  or  small — but  orders  should  be  at  least  $1.  CmUjUiI  G/  FkLLv 

(6)  Give  10  trees  of  one  sort  (as  10  Ben  Davis,  or  10  Gold,  or  10  Elberta,  etc.)  at  I  00  rate;  300  of  a  KIND 

(as  300  Apple,  or  300  Plum,  etc.)  at  1000  rate,  no  matter  how  many  sorts  or  sizes,  if  not  less  than  10  of  any  one  sort. 

Example:  In  an  order  for  320  Apple, — 100  Gano  XX  (1-yr.  wh.  rt. gftd. ) ,  85  Delicious  X  (1-yr.  budded ),  115  Jonathan, 
3d  size,  and  20  assorted  XX  (1,  2,  4,  7,  etc.  of  a  sort),  the  latter  20  will  go  at  single  rates,  the  300  at  1 000  rates. 

For,  all  broken  bundles  of  less  than  10  trees  of  a  sort  go  at  single  rate,  regardless  of  total  number  ordered; 
wholly  different  kinds,  as  150  Apple  and  150  Plum,  cannot  be  taken  together  to  make  up  300 so  as  to  obtain  1000  rate. 

(7)  Give  Buyer’s  choice  of  sorts.  If  requested,  we  make  selections,  using  our  best  judgment  in  your  interest. 

(8)  Guarantee  Safe  Arrival —  any  order  lost  or  spoiled  in  transit  we  refill  free.  6TARK  BR06NJoi*chards(? 


•  just 

(10)  Guarantee  trees  free  from  San  Jose  scale,  Black  Knot,  Yellows,  Rosette,  and  all  infectious  pests. 

(11)  Guarantee  trees  of  Highest  Possible  Quality— you  can  get  no  better,  no  matter  how  much  you  pay. 

(12)  Guarantee  SATISFACTION.— Stark  Trees  have  a>4-Yr.  Record,  are  grown  to  last,  have  remarkable 

roots,  always  please— especially  in  the  final  test  of  FRUITING. 

THREE  Sizes  of  all  2-Yr.  trees  (besides  Bargain  or  4th  size)  are  always  made  in  our  Packing  Cellars,  as  below: 

XX,  Extra  (5  to  7  ft.),  includes  also  the  XXX  size  (gto  1  inch  diameter),  and  is  the  size  sure  to  please. 
X  Size  (4  tod  ft.),  excels  the  “1st  class”  of  some.  Even  trees  of  3d  Size  (3  to  4  ft.)  are  unobjectionable- 
young,  healthy,  thrifty,  1st  class  of  the  size.  Of  course  dwarfish-growing  sorts  are  not  so  tall,  nor  are  kinds  of 
various  habits  of  growth  all  alike.  Peach  are  strictly  1-yr. — XX,  usually  5  to  6  ft.;  X,  4  to  ■>  it.;  3d  size,  .<  to  4  ft. 
n  17  v  D  trees  also  go  into  3  Sizes  (besides  Bargain  or  4th  size):  XX,  3  to  5  ft.  (including  all  trees 

UJ\Ei- I  &.  Apple  over  5  ft.);  X,  2%  to  3  ft.;  3d  Size,  2  to  2%  ft.— even  our  3d  size  excels  1st  class  1-yr.  of  some. 

Stark  Truit  Book  is  praised  by  ablest  experts  beyond  any  similar  work;  free,  if  you’ll  mention  this  paper. 
Crowded  full  of  exact,  up  to  date,  boiled  down  information  ...  74  pages  .  . .  free  from  trashy  novelties.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
A  Masterpiece  .  .  .  splendid  colored  plates,  and  full  of  most  valuable  information.  Deeply  interesting  to  the  learned 
. .  .  will  instil  a  horticultural  spirit  in  boys.  .  .  Visited  Stark  Nursery  and  Offices;  a  more  careful  and  exact  sj stem 
of  doing  business  I  never  saw.  .  .  The  half  has  not  been  told  I — Judge  S.  Miller,  in  Rural  World.  “Ably  written  .  .  .  lots  of  ti  usty 
information  for  all  who  grow  fruit.” — Orange  Judd  farmer.  “Unigue  for  its  very  condensed  yet  clearly  given  liiioi  'nation. 
—Cal.  fruit  Grower.  “Valuable  .  .  .  most  brilliantly  illuminated.”— farmer’s  Voice.  “A  notable  absence  of  worthless  novelties, 
also  of  the  usual  stereotyped  descriptions.” — Corn  Belt.  “Handsomest  and  most  valuable  ever  published.  Word  and  Works. 
“Unrivaled,  full  of  solid  meat,  making  it  next  to  impossible  to  go  wrong.  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  all  my  hort.  read¬ 
ing  comparable  to  Stark  literature  for  strength  and  incisive  instruction.  — M.  f.  Barrett.  Micn.  Leads  an  omers.  wil¬ 
liams  Nur.  Co.,  liv.  Co 
Book  is  one  of 
ever  so  pleased 

Infringers  WARNED. — The  Names 

our  exclusive  trade  ma: 


CbC  Jfim  Of  Advertising  is  to  introduce  consumers  to  needed  wares.  When  con¬ 
sumers  introduce  themselves,  it  has  a  meaning.  Such  is  the  case  with  Stark  Trees. 
Every  year  more  and  more  are  sold.  Yet  records  show  that  fewer  of  our  new  custo¬ 
mers  are  due  to  advertising  than  to  the  kindly  words  of  old  customers.  We  have  been 

In  the  Nursery  Business  three-guarters  of  a  Century,  the  latter  part  of  this 
time  doing  much  the  largest  business  in  the  U.  S.  in  this  line.  Ask  yourself — Why? 
Also,  how  much  the  fact  guarantees  you,  if  you  want  the  best  possible  orchard. 

All  Orchardists,  indeed  all  tree  planters,  want  first  of  all,  sound,  dependable  trees. 

All  Want  the  BEST  Sorts;  we  believe  it  the  nurseryman’s  duty  to  find  and  grow  them. 

Our  OWN  experience  of  over  30  years,  aided  by  the  almost  century  experience  of 
our  firm,  guides  us  in  selecting  varieties,  system  of  propagation,  culture,  etc. 

If  you  plant  even  in  a  small  way,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  freely  all  information  we  can, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  trees  and  give  you  exact,  capable  service  at  every  point. 

ONE  Recommendation  of  Stark  Trees  is  that  we  are  continually  compelled  to  en¬ 
large  the  Stark  Nursery— adding  this  year  over  600  acres,  new  Cellars,  new  2-story  fire 
proof  brick  Office,  00x102  ft. ,— largest,  best  equipped  nursery  offices  in  the  world. 

NOT  Sold  by  Dealers.  Stark  Trees  can  only  be  had  direct  from  us.  Withheld  from 

dealers  because  illy  grown,  worthless  trees,  not  ours,  have  been  sold  as  Stark  Trees.  Also, 
because  we  want  to  keep  producer  and  planter  in  closer  touch,  to  their  mutual  profit. 

We  BUD  nearly  2  Million  apple  trees  a  year  (more,  probably,  than  any  six  other 
nurseries  put  together),  also  whole  root  graft  more  than  2  million  every  year. 

For  Orchard  and  Long-lived  trees,  plant  only  standards,  budded  or  grafted  on  whole  seed 
ling  stocks— not  grafted  on  pieces  of  roots.  We’ve  advocated  whole-seedling  propagated 
trees  for  40  years;  hold  to  same  advice  now.— P.J.  Btrckmans  (10  yrs.  pres’t  Am.  Pom.  Soc.),  Aug.,  1898. 

In  true  root-grafting  only  pieces  of  roots  are  used.  It  is  cheaper  than  budding.  If  the  en¬ 
tire  root  is  used  it  is  whole-root  grafting.  .  .  Many  root-grafted  trees  are  made  of  sucli 
short,  weak  pieces  of  roots  that  the  trees  are  distinctly  inferior.  The  practice  of  root¬ 
grafting  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  east.  Eastern  buyers  desire  strong,  healthy 
trees,  with  deep,  full  root  systems,— the  deep-rootod  budded  trees  enter  deeper  into  the 
ground  and  make  longer-lived  trees.  .  .  Root-grafting  cheapens  propagation,  hut  the  bud¬ 
ded  apple  tree  is  a  stronger,  better  tree. — Prof.  L  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  in  “The  Nursery  Book." 

0NE-YR.  Apple  Trees  are  wanted  more  and  more  by  experienced  tree  planters. 
There  can  be  no  better  foundation  for  an  orchard.  We  supply  1-yr.  at  less  (not 
more)  than  2-yr.  This  is  possible  only  by  absolutely  clearing  large  blocks  of  1-yr. 
apple  trees  (done  in  no  other  nursery),  and  selling  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 

One-yr.  trees  are  usually  higher  priced,  yet  many  nurserymen  will  not  sell  1-yr.  at  all;  they 
do  not  like  to  break  into  a  young  block  making  it  look  ragged;  besides  it  is  never 
cleared,  hence  greater  expense,  etc.  .  .  Yet  a  1-yr.  tree  will  hear  just  as  early. — Fruit  Grower. 

Some  of  the  Advantages  of  planting  1-yr.  trees  in  preference  to  3-  and  4-year-olds: 
1.  More  roots  in  proportion  to  top;  hence  live  and  grow  far  better,  particularly  during 
drouths.  2.  Are  less  apt  to  become  stunted:  a  thrifty  tree  is  seldom  injured  by  borers  and 
like  insects.  3.  Can  be  headed,  shaped  and  trained  exactly  as  wanted.  4.  In  10  years 
will  he  larger  and  have  given  just  as  much  fruit — usually  more.  5.  Easier  to  handle, 
plant  and  care  for — hence  much  cheaper.  jj9^r*~Stark  Trees  have  a  74-YEAR  RECORD. 

ORCHARDS  of  STARK  I-YR.  TREES  :  — Trees  came  in  perfect  order.  Received 

highest  praise.  People  all  enthused.— t.  R.  Williamson,  Lawrence  Co.,  Mo.,  April,  1892.  Later:  Take  spec¬ 
ial  pleasure  in  writing  that  our  trees,  16,300  whole  root  gftd.  l-yr.-olds  are  every  one  growing. 

Later,  Dec.,  ’98:  The  largest,  very  finest  orchard  I  ever  saw  in  one  body.— Jas.  Wakeley,  Inspedor. 

Thousands  of  1-yr.  Apple  of.  Commerce,  Senator,  etc.,  were  planted  in  Parker  Bro’s  & 
Winans  great  “Chicago  Orchard.”  Being  in  the  wholesale  apple  business,  they  not  only 
know  what  the  market  requires,  but,  more  important  still,  what  it  will  likely  require  in 
the  near  future — apples  of  higher  class  than  Ben  Davis,  etc.  They  write  us: 

Chicago  Orchard,  Wright  Co.,  Mo  —  1-yr.  set  Stark  trees  made  fine  growth.  Will  photo  our 
I  OOO-acre  orchard ;  if  it  is  not  an  advertisement  for  Stark  trees,  then  they  never  had  one. 

My  trees  bore  last  year,  this  year  they  are  loaded ;  just  finished  picking  500  bu.  from  750  Mo. 
Pippin  trees  set' 4  years.  Mine  is  said  to  be  the  best  young  orchard  in  the.  state;  am 
justly  proud  of  it.  Intend  planting  3000  more  Stark  trees.— W.  II.  Miller,  Davis  Co.,  Utah.  Nov.  6,  ’98. 

Largest,  Best,  Most  Vigorous  trees  in  the  orchard,  the  ones  that  produce  the  most  apples  and 
promise  to  last  longest,  are  the  1-yr.  buds  planted  10  years  ago.— T.W.Page,  Supl.Slark  Cole. Orchard. 

One-yr.  budded  apple  just  the  trees  forme;  will  suit  lots  of  others.— S.  G.  McMullin.  Mesa  Co.,  Colo. 

For  42  Years  have  planted  Stark  trees.  Cropoflast  year  sold  for  over  $8000.  .  .  Budded  1-yr. 
apple  set  spring ’98,  are  the  best  trees  you  ever  sent  me.— Dr.  J.  R.  Douglas,  Calhoun  Co.,  III. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey :  “Red  June  is  the  best  early  Japanese  plum  .  .  .  much  superior  to  Wil¬ 
lard.”  Later,  Prof.  Bailey  writes  us  for  “50  1-yr.  Ist-class  trees  of  Red  J une  for  my  own  use. 

Planted  I 
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of  the  several  Trade  Mark  varieties  of  the  Stark  Bro’s  N.  &  0.  Co.,  are  year  before,  and  a  good  crop  this  year. 


KTDIIIT  TDFrC  10  Trees  of  one  sort  at  the  100  rate; 

I  I\UI  1  I  I\lLo  hence  no  “10  rate”  printed.  This  applies  to 
-  entire  list  except  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 

APPLE — Usual  sorts,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Bellflower,  Benoni,  Gano, 
M.  Blush,  Mo.  Pippin,  N.  Spy,  Rambo,  Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy, 

Winesap,  etc.  (see  wh.  List),  I-YR.  whole  root  grafted  (2-yr.  roots) . 

Same  sorts,  I-YR.  BUDDED  whole  root  (3-yr.  roots) . 

“  “  strictly  2-yr.  (3-  and  4-yr.  roots) . 

“  Duchess,  Grimes  Golden,  Ingram,  Jonathan,  Wolf  River,  Yel. 
Transparent,  York  Imp’l,  etc.,  I-YR.  wh.  rt.  grafted  (2-yr.  roots)  .... 

“  Same  sorts,  I-YR.  Budded  wh.  rt.  (3-yr.  roots) . 

“  “  strictly  2-yr.  (3-  and  4-yr.  roots) . . . 

“  Senator  (Trade  Mark), Champion  (Trade  Mark), Stayman  Winesap 

Barry,  Starr,  Sum.  King,  etc.,  I-YR.,  wh.  rt.  gftd.  (2-yr.  roots) 

Same  sorts,  I-YR.  Budded  wh.  rt.  (3-yr  roots) . 

“  APPLE  of  COMMERCE  (Trade  Hark), BLACK  BLN  DAVIS  (Trade  Mark), 

DELICIOUS  (Frade  Mark),E’Y  MELON, etc.,  1-YR., wh.rt.gftd.(2-yr.roots) 

“  Same  sorts,  I-YR.  Budded  wh.  rt.  (3-yr.  roots) . 

“  Ben  Davis  (“Battle  Ax”),  piece-root,  2  to  3  ft.  and  1  to  2  ft . CUT  Rate 

“  “  pc.-root,  2-yr.,  5-7  ft.,  f  inch;  4-6  ft.,  §  in.;  3-5  ft.,  J  in.;  Boxes  extra. 

Crab — Usual  sorts,  Whitney,  etc.,  2-yr.  (3-  and  4-yr.  roots) . 

FLORENCE  (earliest;  worth  ALL  others  put  together) . 

PEAR,  St’d — Usual  sorts,  Kieffer,  Bartlett,  etc.,  2-yr.  (4-yr.  roots)... 

“  Koonce,  Boussock,  Birkett.,  Rutter,  Lady  Clapp,  etc . 

“  KRULL,  LINCOLN,  DORSET . 

“  FAME  (“HIGHEST  excellence.”-Pres’t  Riehl,  III.  Hort.  Soc.) . 

w  Garber,  Koonce,  I-YR.,  3-5  ft.,2£-3  ft.and  2-2\  ft.  )  TI  IT  DaTo  i 
“  Kieffer,  I-YR.,  3  to  5  ft.,2J  to  3  ft.and  2  to  2\  ft.  J  1  l'a  ( 


Pear, 


FAME  (particularly  fine  as  a  Dwarf),  1-Yr.  budded 


CHERRY— Usual  sorts  (except  E’y  Richmond),  2-yr.  (4-yr.  roots) 

“  Mont.  0.  (the  KING),  Dyehouse,  etc . 

“  GERMAN  OSTHEIMER  and  SUDA  HARDY 
“  MONARCH  (see  Stark  Fruit  Book — free  to  customers). 

“  Early  Richmond  (good,  but  not  equal  to  Dyehouse) . CUT  Ri 

PLUM,  on  Plum— Usual  sorts,  Blue  Damson,  Lombard,  Prunes,  etc. 

“  Red  June,  Wickson,  Orient,  Earliest  of  All,  etc 
“  “  and  “  1-Yr.,  3  to  5  ft.,  2\  to  3  ft.  and  2  to  2J  ft. 

“  SPLENDOR  (“the  BEST  prune.”-Vice-Pres.,  Cal.  Hort.  Soc.);  GIANT 
“  GOLD  ($3,000  Am.-Jap  plum;  sure,  heavy  bearer;  GRAND).. 
“  “  1-Yr.,  3  to  5  ft.,  2\  to  3  ft.  and  2  to  24  ft . 

PEACH— Usual  sorts,  ELBERTA,  Crawfords,  etc..  1-yr.  (2-yr.  roots) 
“  Belle  of  Ga.,  Bequett  Free,  Champion,  Mamie  Ross,  Star] 
and  Mammoth  Heath,  Sneed,  Triumph,  Capt.  Ede,  etc . 

“  Krummel  Oct.,  Poole  Fav.,  Gold  Dust,  Carman,  etc 
SEA  EAGLE,  ALTON,  ELBERTA  CLING,  EUREKA,  etc 
Summer  Snow  seedl’gs,  TRUE  from  seed;  not  budded. 

Elberta  Sdlgs.,  Crosby  Sdlgs. . 

“  Select  Sdlgs.  (from  seed  of  finest  sorts).. 

APRICOT  — Russian  (unnamed  varieties) . 


(CUT  Rate' 


I 


r: 


QUINCE— Meech  Prolific  (our  best  old  sort),  Orange,  Champion  .. 

“  VAN  DEMAN  (early,  large,  FINE;  young  and  FULL  bearer) . 45? 

BARGAIN  SIZE  (4th  size),  of  all  above,  at  half  price  of  X  size — no  order  under  300  trees  and  no  sort  under  30  trees. 
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Louisiana  Missouri  Press,  Dec.  4.  ’98. 

to  growers  of  market  apples  that  they 
investigate  the  superlative  value  of  the 
following  8  remarkable  market  sorts: 
Apple  of  Commerce,  Black  Ben  Davis, 

_ _ _  Champion,  Stayman  Winesap,  Delicious, 

Senator,  together  with  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Mo.  Pippin  (Mo.  P.  for  a  FILLER  only.) 
We  are  growing  many  hundreds  of  thousands  for  our  own  orchards.  We  know  of 
no  market  apples  more  valuable.  Wholesale  Fruit  Men,  who  handle  the  bulk  of 
American  apples,  know  what  the  markets  want,  what  kinds  will  “take.”  Newhalls’, 
the  largest  apple  firm  of  Chicago  (or  the  world),  write  us,  June  2,  ’98: 

Box  of  Apples  just  rec’d,  packed  in  beautiful  style,  showing  prominent  new  varieties.  \\  e 
think  well  of  Black  Ben  Davis,  Senator,  Champion,  Apple  of  Commerce.  The  latter 'S  one 
of  the  most  valuable  new  varieties.  .  .  Champion  has  the  style,  color  and  shape  winch 
will  take  especially  well  with  the  trade.  Samples  are  hard  and  fine.  LATER,  JUNE  18,  98: 
Samples  of  Apple  of  Commerce  are  as  fine  as  any  one  could  ask;  don’t  see  how  better 
could  be  expected.  .  .  These  are  as  handsome  apples  as  we  ever  saw.— F.  Newhall  4  Sons,  Chicago. 

Champion  has  just  the  style,  color  and  quality  that  apple  buyers  want;  will  sell  for  at  least 
500  a  barrel  more  than  Ingram — or  any  similar  apple.  Black  Ben  Davis  is  much  finer 
than  Ben  Davis;  wholly  free  from  scald.  .  .  Our  Huntsman  were  hard  to  sell  in  Cin.,  O.; 
buyers  tasted  and  said  “too  much  papaw  flavor.”—  Hassler  Bro’s,  Wholesale  fruits,  June  1,  *98. _ 


one  sort  at 


SMALL  FRUITS  and  GRAPE  VINES  Cuthbert  for  \2]/^\ov  5  Snyder 

for  150,  etc.)  ;  25  of  one  sort  at  I OO  rate ;  300  or  more  of 
OOO  rate  (as  300  Loudon  for  $2.70;  or  300  Fay  for  $7.20,  etc.) 

From  Nursery  to  Orchard 

direct;— Stark  Trees  are  never 
sold  by  tree  dealers  or  middle¬ 
men.  We  give  more  value  for 
a  given  sum  than  the  same 
money  can  buy  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Quality  first. 
Next,  Reduce  the  Price.  We 
grow  millions  .of  Trees,  ship  in 
car  lots,  sell  direct ; — it  tells. 

BAD  Trees  are  short-lived. 

So  is  .he  nursery  that  grows 
them.  Stark  Nursery  and  Stark 
Trees  have  stood  the  test  for 
over  70  Years— not  here  to-day 

and  gone  to-morrow.  Custo¬ 
mers  send  us  orders  year  after 
year.  Their  actions  speak  loud¬ 
er  than  words. 

A  Tree  that  DIES,  or  must 

be  dug  up  after  you  have  raised 
it,  isn’t  cheap  at  half  a  cent. 

Truit  Grower’s  Guide,  boiled 

down,  printed  on  large  tag,  is 
tied  to  every  order.  We  want 
you  to  succeed  with  Stark 
Trees,  and  so  propagate,  grow, 
dig  and  pack,  that  they  will 
live,  BEAR,  be  a  blessing  to  you 
and  yours.  - 

Ends  of  the  Earth.— Stock  looked 
as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  pack¬ 
ed.  .  .  None  could  believe  those 
trees  had  crossed  the  snows  of 
the  Rocky  Mts.  and  the  heat  of 
the  Equator.  Do  not  think  we 
shall  lose  even  a  bud.  .  .  Wish¬ 
ing  you  all  tiie  prosperity  you 
deserve,— D.Hay  4  Son,  New  Zealand.  ’98. 

Drop  a  f  TADIC  LOUISIANA,  M0. 
postal  VI  —for  Eruit  Book 

to  day  XYljTrtflb  complete  Price 
to—  BKU""  List,  etc.-all  free. 
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“  Victoria,  2-yr.,  best  late  red 
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“  White  Grape,  2-yr.,  best  white 
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Gooseb’y — Houghton,  2-yr 

..old  reliable  .7? 
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Raspb’y — Columbian  and  Loudon 
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“  Conrath,  larger  than  Kansas.. 
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“  CUMBERLAND  (Trade  Mark)  20? 
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“  Cuthbert,  fine  large  late  red.. 

.25 
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“  Eureka-Mohler, early, large, FINE 
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“  Golden  Queen, 

best  yellow.  .. 
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“  Gregg,  large  late  black . 
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“  Kansas  and  Palmer 
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“  MILLER  RED,  earliest,  FINEST  red.. 
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Dewberry — Lucretia,  best  on  thin  soil.. 
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“  Austin  Improved,  largest . 
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GRAPE  VINES 

One-Yr. 

Two-Yrs. 

Even  one  vine  at  TEN  RATE. 
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Brighton,  red.  high  quality.. 

$.90 

$  5 

•  • . 

1.20 

$  7 
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Campbell  Early  (with  seals).. 

6.00 

.  .  . 

• . . 
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Concord, ranks  below  Worden.. 
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2 

16 
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24 

DIAMOND,  finest  white . 
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1.20 
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.  . . 

Moore  E’v,  inferior  to  Worden . . 

.80 

4 
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Niagara,  market  white. 
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WORDEN,  richest,FINEST  bl’k 
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25 
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ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  ROSES, 

Shrubs,  etc.;  Hoot  Grafts,  Scions,  Seedlings,  Stocks, 
Pruning  and  Gralting  Knives,  Stark  Tree  Diggers,  etc. 


TT  ATI  ore  r  \  TTT  F  CETFFD  CWTATF  We  have  a  few  of  these  books  slightly  shelf -soiled  on  edges,  that  we  are 

nUKohj,  lAllLl},  A1\D  d \V  11M1  closing  out  for  $1,  postpaid.  The  regular  .price  is  $2.  See  announce¬ 
ment  on  page  42.  They  are  going  fast.  If  you  want  one,  speak  quickly.  The  Rural  '.New- -Yorker,  New  York. 
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A  BASKET  OF  GRAPES. 

THE  CROP  AT  LAKE  KEUKA. 

The  Whole  Story  Told. 

Lake  Keuka. — Probably  few  people  who  buy  and 
eat  Keuka  Lake  grapes,  have  any  definite  idea  where, 
or  how,  they  are  grown.  This  gem  of  the  lakes  of 
western  New  York,  lies  in  Steuben  and  Yates  Coun¬ 
ties,  is  22  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in 
width.  A  bold  promontory,  called  Bluff  Point,  ex¬ 
tends  about  10  miles  into  the  lake  from  the  northern 
end,  and  is  from  one-half  to  two  miles  wide,  rising  to 
a  height  of  700  feet  at  the  southern  extremity,  divid¬ 
ing  the  north  half  of  the  lake  into  two  branches,  thus 
giving  a  shore  line  of  nearly  70  miles  which  is  almost 
one  continuous  vineyard.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
have  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  that  a  few  old  castles 
perched  here  and  there  on  the  steep  and  terraced  hill¬ 
sides  of  the  southern  shore,  would  make  the  two  scenes 
quite  similar. 

Our  pictures 
show  two  views 
from  Bluff 
Point.  Fig.  19 
shows  the  lake 
looking  south, 
while  Fig.  20  is 
a  view  to  the 
west,  showing 
the  hillside  as  it 
stretches  back 
from  the  water. 

A  Bit  of 
History — The 
first  planting  of 
grapes  on  the 
shores  of  Lake 
Keuka,  was 
made  in  1836, 
by  J.  W.  Pren¬ 
tiss,  who  in 
after  years  or¬ 
iginated  the 
Prentiss  grape. 

The  Isabella 
was  the  only 
variety  grown 
for  several 
years.  In  1854, 
was  made  the 
first  shipment 
of  grapes  to  the 
city  markets ; 
one  ton  of  Isa¬ 
bellas  was  sent 
to  New  York, 
packed  in  bar¬ 
rels  sawn  in 
halves.  They  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  sold  for 
15  cents  a  pound.  New  York  City  could  use  one  ton, 
but  the  second  shipment  broke  the  market,  and  they 
had  to  be  peddled  out  at  a  sacrifice.  In  1853,  a  three- 
acre  vineyard  was  planted,  which  is  still  productive. 

When  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  for 
grape-growing  became  known,  people  went  wild  over 
it,  and  plantings  increased  rapidly  from  1860  to  1880. 
Land  values  increased  from  almost  nothing  to  several 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Bearing  vineyards  were 
considered  worth  SI, 000  per  acre,  and  in  fact,  at  that 
figure,  paid  big  interest  on  the  investment.  Large 
farms  were  subdivided,  and  sold  for  vineyards  at  a 
great  profit,  and  growing  roots  for  planting  was  a 
large  and  profitable  industry.  Concord,  Catawba  and 
Delaware  were  the  varieties  chiefly  grown. 

Between  1860  and  1865,  several  large  wine  cellars 
were  built,  which  annually  use  many  thousand  tons. 
In  1881,  the  Niagara  was  introduced,  and  large  plant¬ 


ings  were  made  of  that  variety.  For  the  past  15  years, 
prices  received  for  grapes  have  been  declining  until, 
in  some  instances,  they  have  gone  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  some  have  torn  out  their  vineyards  in 
disgust.  There  are  now  about  10,000  acres  bordering 
on  this  lake,  with  about  5  000  more  on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  lakes  of  Seneca  and  Canandaigua.  Concord  is 
still  the  leading  variety,  closely  followed  by  Catawba. 
The  latter  is  seldom  planted  more  than  one-half  mile 
from  the  lake,  as  it  is  a  late  variety  to  ripen,  and 
needs  the  protecting  influence  given  by  a  large  body 
of  water  in  warding  off  the  early  Autumn  frosts.  As 
the  water  absorbs  the  cold,  it  radiates  heat.  Some¬ 
times  the  foliage  will  be  killed,  and  the  fruit  injured 
on  the  hills  above  the  lake,  weeks  before  any  signs  of 
J  ack  Frost’s  presence  are  seen  near  the  shore.  Such 
was  the  case  in  1897. 

Growing1  the  Fruit. — Vines  are  usually  set  about 
8x8  feet,  though  the  distance  varies  with  different 


planters  and  with  different  varieties,  and  from  600  to 
700  vines  are  required  for  an  acre.  A  post  is  placed 
for  every  third  vine  in  the  row  ;  these  posts  support 
three  wires  to  which  the  vines  are  tied.  The  cost  of 
vines  has  varied  greatly  with  supply  and  demand.  In 
the  eighties,  thousands  of  Niagara  vines  were  planted, 
which  cost  SI.  50  each,  or  $900  per  acre,  one  man  near 
the  shore  setting  30  acres.  Last  Winter,  I  was  offered 
Niagara  vines  by  a  reliable  nurseryman  of  Fredonia, 
at  80  cents  per  100. 

Saying  nothing  about  the  first  cost  of  the  land, 
stakes,  wire,  picking  boxes,  packinghouse,  team  and 
tools  for  cultivating,  spraying  apparatus,  and  other 
necessary  outfit,  besides  four  or  five  years’  care  and 
cultivation  before  a  full  crop  can  be  secured,  let  us 
see  what  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  produce  and 
market  a  crop.  First  is  the  pruning.  The  surplus 
wood  must  be  cut  off,  drawn  away  and  burned,  stakes 
and  wires  tightened,  then  the  bearing  wood  is  tied  to 


the  wires  with  willow  or  fine  wire.  Three  systems  of 
pruning  and  training  are  practiced  :  The  renewal,  the 
Brocton  and  the  Kniffin.  The  renewal  ties  the  bear¬ 
ing  canes  to  the  lower  wires,  and  the  new  growth  is 
tied  with  rye  straw  to  the  upper  wires  ;  the  Brocton 
prunes  the  same,  but  ties  the  old  canes  to  the  top 
wire,  allowing  the  new  growth  to  hang  down  or  go 
where  it  pleases ;  while  the  Kniffin  trains  the  vines 
in  an  altogether  different  manner.  After  tying,  comes 
plowing  away  from  the  vines,  and  hoeing ;  then  most 
vineyardists  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  from  two 
to  five  times,  as  a  preventive  of  rot  and  mildew.  In 
June  or  July,  the  soil  is  plowed  back  toward  the  vines, 
and  many  at  this  time  sow  Crimson  clover,  the  use  of 
which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  locality. 

In  harvesting,  the  clusters  are  cut  from  the  vine,  and 
carefully  placed  in  trays  holding  25  or  30  pounds,  50 
or  60  trays  being  a  good  day’s  work  picking.  The 
trays  are  drawn  to  the  packinghouse,  where  the 

clusters  are  ex¬ 
amined  and 
after  all  imper¬ 
fect  or  broken 
berries  are  cut 
out,  they  are 
packed  in  four- 
pound  baskets. 
A  skillful 
worker  will 
pack  for  three 
or  four  trim¬ 
mers,  and  fill 
300  or  400  bas¬ 
kets  in  a  day. 
The  covers  are 
stamped  with 
the  name  of  the 
variety,  and 
the  grower’s 
name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  placed 
and  hooked 
down,  and  the 
basket  is  ready 
to  be  drawn 
with  hundreds 
of  its  fellows  to 
the  shipping 
station.  All 
this  labor  for 
a  basket  of 
grapes  which 
often  brings 
the  grower 
only  three 
cents,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  cost 
of  the  basket. 

The  price  last  season,  after  November  1,  gradually 
advanced  to  10%  cents  a  basket,  the  highest  figure 
reached  in  several  years,  which  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  a  slightly  shortened  crop,  and  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Grapes  with  the  Lake  Keuka 
brand  on  the  basket,  sell  for  one  cent  more  than  those 
grown  on  the  neighboring  lakes.  The  grapes  of  this 
vicinity  are  all  packed  in  the  four- pound  basket,  while 
Chatauqua  and  Lake  Erie  growers  use  the  eight-pound. 

The  Basket. — Basket  making  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturing  interests  in  this  locality,  calling 
for  the  investment  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  people  ;  one  factory 
alone  turns  out  annually,  2,000,000  grape  baskets, 
besides  large  quantities  of  peck,  half-bushel,  market, 
peach  and  other  sorts  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Material  for  the  basket  is  brought  from  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  country ;  the  bottoms  come  from  Mich¬ 
igan  in  car-load  lots,  being  made  there  from  a  very 
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poor  quality  of  pine ;  the  covers  are  made  of  first- 
quality  pine;  the  sides  of  basswood,  the  handles  and 
narrow  strips  at  top  and  bottom  of  beech  or  elm. 
The  beech  logs  come  from  Pennsylvania  by  car-loads, 
almost  train-loads.  The  logs  are  cut  into  four-foot 
lengths,  and  placed  in  a  huge  vat  where  they  are 
soaked  and  steamed  for  hours.  Then  they  are  put 
into  a  veneering  machine  which  is  a  cross  between  an 
old-fashioned  apple-paring  machine  and  a  turning 
lathe,  which  works  up  the  log  into  the  thin  stuff  of 
which  are  made  the  sides  of  the  basket. 

After  the  material  is  ready,  comes  the  building  of 
the  basket.  There  is  a  machine  for  putting  the  basket 
together,  which  is  the  invention  of  a  Yates  County 
man.  It  uses  fine  wire  staples  instead  of  nails,  but 
few,  if  any,  of  the  factories  in  this  vicinity  use  it.  I 
never  saw  one,  so  cannot  describe  it.  A  good  many 
machine-made  baskets  come  from  Ohio,  and  are  sold 
here  for  $12  or  $13  per  1,000  ;  but  most  growers  prefer 
a  better-made  basket,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  it.  The  best  grade  of  handmade  baskets 
costs  $15  per  1,000.  The  factories  buy  the  small  nails 
and  tacks  with  which  the  basket  is  put  together,  by 
the  ton.  K.  C.  GILLKTT. 

(To  he  continued.) 

THE  GRAND  OLD  BALDWIN  APPLE. 

On  page  865,  H.  E.  "Van  Deman  says :  “  Baldwin 
never  was  high  in  quality,  although  some  who  never 
have  eaten  really  choice  apples  may  think  it  good.” 
Why,  then,  is  it  so  largely  grown,  and  so  much  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  any  other  variety  ?  Among  others,  three  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  may  be  given  :  1.  It  is  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  apple.  2.  It  is  a  good  keeper.  3.  The  trees 
excel  in  produc- 
tiveness.  The 
American  Borno¬ 
logical  Society 
gives  the  quality 
of  the  Baldwin  as 
“  good  to  very 
good.”  The  same 
authority  pro¬ 
nounces  the  Hub- 
bardston  “very 
good  to  best,”  and 
the  Ben  Davis 
“poor  to  good.’ 

While  the  flavor  of 
the  Baldwin  is  not 
so  spicy  and  aro¬ 
matic  as  that  of 
the  Spitzenberg, 
the  R.  I.  Greening 
or  the  Roxbury 
Russet,  the  best 
type  of  Baldwin 
would,  perhaps, 
better  please  the 
popular  taste.  I 
have  noticed  more 
variation  i  n  the 
quality  of  the 
Baldwin  when 
grown  in  different  latitudes  than  in  that  of  any  other 
sort.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
farther  west  in  the  same  latitude,  the  Baldwin  seems 
to  be  at  its  best.  In  Massachusetts  (near  Boston,  at 
least),  its  character  is  changed  ;  it  becomes  a  darker 
red,  and  is  much  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  near  Boston,  where  I  have  seen  as 
handsome  specimens  as  ever  grew,  but  as  lacking  in 
flavor  as  a  raw  turnip,  especially  when  grown  on 
moist,  low  ground.  In  Connecticut,  I  have  found  it 
somewhat  better  in  quality,  but  still  much  inferior  to 
the  Baldwin  of  northern  New  England. 

Sixty  years  ago,  my  father,  then  living  four  miles 
from  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  much 
Interested  in  apple  culture.  Grafted  fruit  at  that 
time  was  little  known,  and  when  he  sold  his  hand¬ 
some  handpicked  Baldwins  to  the  college  faculty  for 
$1.50  per  bushel,  some  of  his  envious  neighbors  were 
shocked.  They  wondered  how  a  professing,  orthodox 
Christian  could  reconcile  such  a  price  with  his  con¬ 
science. 

It  can  be  no  marvel  that  an  apple  which  has  been 
so  largely  and  widely  grown  as  the  Baldwin,  should 
have  deteriorated  in  some  localities.  Still,  in  spite  of 
neglect,  careless  culture,  unfavorable  soil,  propagation 
of  weak  or  diseased  stock,  the  century  just  closing 
shows  the  Baldwin  unrivaled  as  a  commercial  apple, 
and  with  few  superiors  as  a  table  or  dessert  fruit. 

Connecticut.  _  h.  h.  b. 

Reports  from  Germany  are  that  the  SaH  Jos6  scale  has  not 
been  detected  yet  in  most  kinds  of  American  dried  fruits  The 
German  officials  require  the  opening  of  10  per  cent  of  all  boxes  to 
show  that  they  contain  peeled  fruit.  It  is  claimed  that  the  scale 
is  deposited  only  on  the  skin,  and  that  peeled  fruit  is  free  from 
all  danger.  German  public  opinion  seems  to  uphold  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  American  trees  and  cuttings,  but  in  the  case  of  dried 
fruits,  the  precautions  are  considered  entirely  unnecessary. 


VAN  DEMAN'S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

A  Succession  of  Peaches. 

Will  you  name  a  succession  of  peaches  that  will  furnish  fruit 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  having  in  view  rather  the  quality 
than  quantity  of  fruit  produced  ?  c.  h. 

Erie,  Pa. 

A  list  of  peaches  for  family  use  that  are  of  superior 
quality,  and  make  a  constant  succession  from  early  to 
late,  may  be  selected  as  follows  :  Greensboro,  Triumph, 
Early  Rivers,  Mountain  Rose,  Champion,  Elberta, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Salway,  Heath  Cling  and  Henrietta. 
Only  two  or  more  trees  of  a  kind  may  be  planted  with 
better  adaptability  to  home  use  than  more  trees  of 
fewer  kinds. 

Crossing  Different  Classes  of  Fruits. 

Have  any  crosses  ever  been  made  between  two  or  more  distinct 
classes  of  fruit  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation  ?  I  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  crosses  of  the  cherry  and  plum,  but  none  that  was  fit  to  eat. 

Nebraska.  G.  N.  T. 

Yes,  a  few  varieties  of  fruits  have  been  produced  by 
crossing  different  species,  that  are  valuable.  The 
Loganberry  is  one  that  was  originated  by  Judge 
Logan  of  California  by  crossing  the  blackberry  and 
raspberry.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  ordinary  varieties 
of  these  fruits,  and  requires  protection  during  most 
Winters  in  the  northern  States.  It  is  large  and  of  fair 
flavor,  but  is  more  valuable  as  a  novelty  than  for 
practical  use.  Mr.  Burbank,  of  California,  has  also 
originated  a  number  of  crosses  which  are  interesting, 
and  some  of  them  may  become  of  permanent  value  ; 
but  his  berries  of  this  kind  are  not  of  great  value  so 
far  as  tested.  Some  of  the  plums  which  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  by  intermixing  the  Japan,  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  species,  are  already  becoming  quite  popular. 
Many  such  hybrids  prove  of  no  value  whatever,  ex¬ 


cept  as  they  instruct  us  along  the  line  of  scientific 
inquiry  and  experiment.  The  future  will,  doubtless, 
lead  to  many  marvelous  developments  of  this  kind, 
and  will  add  many  useful  varieties  to  those  we  now 
have.  I  have  heard  of  the  crossing  of  the  plum  and 
cherry,  but  have  never  seen  any  of  the  varieties  so 
produced. 

Pruning  Quince  Trees. 

I  have  a  one-year-old  Meeeh  quince  orchard.  I  did  not  trim  it 
when  I  set  it  out  last  Spring.  The  trees  have  sent  out  long, 
spindling  branches.  How  shall  I  trim  it  and  when  ?  Shall  1  cut 
it  back  pretty  well  so  as  to  insure  shapely  trees,  or  must  I  only 
thin  out  and  remove  dead  branches  ?  I  want  to  do  the  best  thing 
for  the  future  welfare  of  my  orchard.  a.  a.  t. 

Glendola,  N.  J. 

The  long  straggling  branches  of  the  quince  trees 
should  be  headed  back  to  such  distances  as  will  insure 
moderately  compact  heads  to  the  trees.  About  March 
or  April  will  be  a  suitable  time  to  do  the  work.  The 
quince  does  not  make  a  tall,  stately  tree,  but  is  more 
bush-like  than  most  fruit  trees,  and  is,  in  many  cases, 
difficult  to  train  into  satisfactory  form.  Quince  cur- 
culios  are  so  abundant  in  many  sections,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  jar  the  trees  as  plum  trees  are  jarred,  in 
order  to  catch  them,  and  it  is  usually  very  profitable 
treatment.  The  little  knotty  depressions  on  the  fruit 
are  largely  the  work  of  these  insects.  In  case  jarring 
is  done,  the  trees  must  be  trained  with  bodies  tall 
enough,  and  with  sufficient  room  under  the  branches 
to  spread  the  catcher. 

Self-Fertile  Apples. 

Are  the  Roxbury  -Russet,  Hubbardston  and  Sutton  known  as 
self-fertilizing  apples,  or  do  any  or  all  of  them  need  to  be  planted 
near  some  other  vaiiety  for  perfect  pollinization  ?  What  varie¬ 
ties  Is  it  safe  to  plant  in  large -blocks  by  themselves  ?  What 
varieties  are  not  self-fertile  ?  R.  a.  d. 

The  matter  of  the  ability  of  the  varieties  of  the 
apple  to  self-fertilize  or  the  reverse,  has  not  been 


worked  out  as  yet,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
The  varieties  mentioned  are  among  those  of  which 
little  is  known  in  this  respect.  The  Ben  Davis  is  one 
that  has  proved  able  to  pollinize  its  own  flowers  ;  but 
in  this  stage  of  the  experiments,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  give  a  list  of  such  as  are  or  are  not  self- fertile. 
Within  a  few  years,  this  will  have  been  demonstrated, 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  varieties  are  concerned. 

Japan  Plums  in  Virginia. 

We  contemplate  planting  20  acres  of  fruit  40  miles  south  of  Rich¬ 
mond, Va.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River.  The  land  is 
directly  on  the  river  bluffs.  We  have  thought  of  planting  a  good 
many  Japan  plums.  Will  they  do  well  there  ?  If  so,  what  varieties 
and  how  many  of  each  would  be  best  to  plant  ?  d.  w.  b. 

The  Japan  plums  will  do  very  well  in  the  region 
mentioned.  I  have  seen  them  growing  and  bearing 
near  Richmond,  Va.,  and  up  the  James  River  for 
more  than  100  miles.  .The  following  named  varieties 
are  well  tested,  and  have  proved  profitable :  Bur¬ 
bank,  Abundance,  Wickson  and  Hale.  There  are 
other  good  ones,  but  these  are,  perhaps,  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  intended.  It  would  be  well  to  select 
about  500  of  each  in  planting  2,000  trees  of  this  type 
of  plum.  It  would  be  my  advice  to  set  a  part  of  the 
orchard  to  some  of  the  American  species,  such  as 
American  Eagle,  Stoddard,  Whitaker  and  Sophie. 

Apples  for  Colorado. 

1.  What  are  the  most  profitable  five  varieties  each  of  apples 
and  peaches  to  raise  for  shipping  to  distant  markets?  2.  Is  not 
the  Spitzenberg  one  of  the  best  of  apples,  and  is  it  a  free  and  reg¬ 
ular  bearer  ?  Is  it  all  right  to  trim  trees  during  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son  ?  3.  What  is  the  best  spray  for  insects  ?  4.  Is  it  advisable  to 
sow  Crimson  clover  in  a  bearing  orchard  ?  c.  H.  c. 

Minnesota. 

1.  It  is  presumed  that  C.  H.  C.  is  going  to  western 

Colorado  to  grow 
fruit,  for  peaches 
do  well  only  in 
that  part  of  the 
State.  Among  the 
best  apples  to 
grow  there  for 
profit  are  Rome 
Beauty,  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Jonathan, 
and  the  much  de¬ 
spised  Ben  Davis. 
Grimes  Golden  is 
also  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  variety  for 
fancy  market,  and 
will  bring  a  very 
good  price.  Spit¬ 
zenberg  is  an  ap¬ 
ple  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  but  does  not 
bear  very  well 
generally.  In 
western  Colorado, 
it  may  do  well, 
but  has  been  little 
tested  there.  Of 
peaches,  there  are 
none  better  for 
that  region  than 
Mountain  Rose,  Elberta,  Champion,  Galway  and 
Picquet.  2.  Fruit  trees  may  be  pruned  during  mild 
weather  in  Winter  without  injury.  It  depends,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  what  is  the  reason  for  pruning  as  to  the 
time  of  year  it  is  done.  Winter  pruning  will  cause  a 
vigorous  growth  to  start  out  where  the  cutting  is 
done.  Summer  pruning  will  check  growth.  3.  Any 
of  the  arsenical  preparations  are  good  insect  destroy¬ 
ers.  Consult  the  entomologist  of  the  Colorado  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Fort  Collins  at  once,  and  learn  just 
what  to  do  in  the  matter.  All  minor  directions  will 
be  given  from  there.  4.  Crimson  clover  is  a  very  good 
soil-improving  crop  for  an  orchard  where  the  Winters 
are  moist  enough  to  cause  it  to  live  over.  In  Colorado, 
it  does  not  succeed.  The  cow  pea  fits  far  more  climates 
than  Crimson  clover,  and  is  fully  as  good  a  producer 
of  humus  and  fertility.  Clean  cultivation  is  about 
the  best  thing  for  an  orchard,  except  that  some  cul¬ 
tivated  crop  may  be  grown  while  the  trees  are  young. 

There  is  a  horticultural  society  even  in  Egypt,  organized  at  the 
agricultural  college  which  the  English  have  started.  Think  of  a 
horticultural  discussion  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs! 

Do  you  not  think  that  Stringfellow’s  New  Horticulture  is  en¬ 
titled  to  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  ?  His  teaching 
in  regard  to  root  pruning  and  firm  soil  is  sound,  and  I  think  he  is 
correct  in  all  his  teaching.  m.  crawford. 

Ohio. 

We  have  had  no  experience  here  with  the  Northern  Spy  apple 
roots,  which  are  claimed  to  be  Woolly-aphis  proof.  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  Northern  Spy  roots  sent  me  by  a  nursery  firm,  on  which 
Woolly  aphis  was  found,  but  slight  injury  had  been  done  by  it. 
Arkansas.  prof.  John  t.  stinson. 

W.  E.  Haughton,  of  Ohio,  likes  to  use  a  glass  label  for  fruit 
trees.  He  writes  the  name  of  the  fruit  and  the  name  of  the  fruit 
agent  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  rolls  it  around  a  small,  round  stick. 
This  is  then  put  into  a  small  homeopathic  pill  bottle,  which  is 
corked  up  and  wired  to  a  tree.  It  is  a  first-rate  plan  to  put  the 
agent’s  name  with  the  name  of  the  tree.  This  information  may 
come  handy  when  the  tree  gets  into  bearing. 
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HOW  INSECTS  SPEND  THE  WINTER. 

THEY  DODGE  .TACK  FROST 

And  Turn  Out  Ready  for  Business. 

Where  Are  They  ? — Where  are  the  insects  which 
harassed  the  farmer,  fruit  grower,  gardener  or  house¬ 
wife  last  Summer  ?  Doubtless  some  of  us  would  dis¬ 
miss  this  question  with  the  notion  that  the  insects 
are  killed  off  by  the  rigors  of  Winter,  perhaps  to  be 
reincarnated,  by  spontaneous  generation  or  otherwise, 
in  the  Spring.  It  is  true  that  many  insects  do  suc¬ 
cumb  to  zero  weather,  yet  Mother  Nature  always  sees 
to  it  that  even  such  insignificant  (to  many)  creatures 
as  the  insects  make  ample  provision  for  getting 
through  the  Winter  in  some  form,  even  among  “Green¬ 
land’s  icy  mountains”.  Doubtless  no  kind  or  species 
of  insect  was  ever  exterminated  from  the  earth  in 
historical  times  because  of  inability  to  withstand 
Winter  weather. 

Frozen  Insects. — One  may  ask,  Can  insects  sur¬ 
vive  freezing  ?  There  are  several  records  by  careful 
observers  of  spiders,  grubs  and  caterpillars  being 
found  frozen  stiff  in  northern  latitudes,  so  that  they 
would  break  like  icicles ;  and  yet  when  these  were 
thawed  out  gradually  they  would  “come  to  life”,  as 
it  were,  and  be  all  right.  It  is  very  essential  that 
there  be  a  gradual  thawing  out,  hence  insects  suffer 
greater  mortality  during  a  Winter  in  which  there  are 
frequent  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature. 

In  the  case  of  some  insects,  at  least,  they  will  with¬ 
stand  very  low  temperatures  without  freezing.  With 
the  thermometer  registering  several  degrees  beloAr 
zero,  I  have  pricked  the  thin  shells  of  the  little  black 
eggs  of  the  common  green  Apple  aphis,  which  a^e 
laid  in  the  Fall  on  the  bark  of  the  apple  tree,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  Winter.  From 
every  egg  I  thus  pricked  the  juicy  contents  ran  out  as 
freely  as  on  a  warm  day  in  November.  These  facts 
show  that  it  is  possible  for  insects  to  withstand  the 
severe  cold  of  Winter  or  to  hibernate. 

Sound  Asleep. — Generally  speaking,  insects  do 
not  feed  during  the  Winter ;  they  truly  hibernate. 
Of  course,  this  statement  applies  only  in  cold  wintry 
latitudes  and  to  out-door  insects.  We  will  discuss  the 
in-door  insects  shortly. 

There  are,  as  many  understand,  four  different  stages 
in  the  life-cycle  of  many  insects.  First,  the  egg  stage, 
which  is  the  starting  point  in  the  life  of  all  insects  ; 
second,  the  caterpillar,  grub,  or  maggot  stage  ;  third, 
a  quiescent  pupa  stage,  when  the  insect  makes  itself 
over  from  a  caterpillar,  grub,  or  maggot,  into  a  but¬ 
terfly,  a  beetle,  or  a  fly  ;  fourth,  the  adult  insect. 
Hibernation  among  insects  may  occur  in  any  one  or 
more  of  these  four  stages.  Usually  an  insect  passes 
ea  jh  Winter  in  a  certain  stage,  but  some  go  into  hiber¬ 
nation  in  two  of  these  stages. 

Indoor  Insects. — Every  housewife  is  glad  when 
the  frosts  of  Autumn  put  an  end  to  the  house-fly  war¬ 
fare.  As  the  house-fly's  favorite  breeding  place  is 
horse  manure,  which  does  not  afford  a  congenial  feed¬ 
ing  ground  in  Winter,  the  pest  is  obliged  to  hibernate. 
Sharp  eyes  may  find  some  of  the  flies  snugly  tucked 
away  in  the  cracks  and  crannies  of  our  houses  and 
barns.  Usually  several  of  these  wintering  individuals 
will  be  thawed  out  whenever  a  spare  bedroom,  public 
hall,  or  church  is  warmed.  When  the  whole  house 
has  to  be  warmed  for  the  children’s  home-coming  for 
the  'holidays,  some  of  last  Summer’s  house-flies  will, 
doubtless,  wake  up  from  their  Winter’s  nap  in  a  win¬ 
dow  crevice  and  take  a  nibble  at  the  Christmas  turkey. 
A  few  pestiferous  mosquitoes  may  also  be  on  hand,  as 
they  hibernate  in  similar  situations. 

Mosquitoes  breed  in  standing  water,  like  rain  bar¬ 
rels,  water-tanks,  pools,  etc.,  hence  Jack  Frost  forces 
the  adult  mosquitoes  to  hibernate,  unless  they  can 
find  a  tank  or  cistern  of  water  in  a  warm  attic,  cellar, 
or  elsewhere,  where  they  might  continue  to  breed 
during  the  Winter.  Clothes  moths  keep  on  breeding 
in  ordinary  closets  and  warm  storerooms;  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  40  degrees  F.  will  prevent  the  moths  work¬ 
ing,  hence  valuable  furs,  etc.,  are  now  often  placed  in 
cold  storage  during  the  Summer.  The  insects  which 
infest  stored  grains  and  seeds  usually  breed  much 
slower  during  the  Winter,  and  may  cease  to  feed  if 
stored  in  quite  cold  places. 

Outdoor  Insects,  however,  rarely,  if  ever,  eat 
during  the  Winter.  The  Apple  and  the  Forest  tent- 
caterpillars  were  very  numerous  and  destructive  in 
1898  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  yet  how  few  of 
those  who  suffered  from  their  ravages  have  a  thought 
or  a  care  as  to  how  or  where  these  pests  are  winter¬ 
ing.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  insects,  the  cater¬ 
pillars  transformed  into  millers  or  moths  late  in  the 
Summer,  and  these  moths  laid  a  large  mass  of  eggs 
around  the  smaller  branches  of  the  trees  upon  which 
their  progeny  are  to  feed  in  1899.  These  tent-cater¬ 
pillars,  then,  are  now  hibernating  as  little  baby  cater¬ 
pillars,  all  ready  to  burst  through  the  egg  shell,  and 
begin  eating  the  opening  buds  in  the  Spring.  En¬ 


courage  the  children  to  look  for  the  curious  varnished 
egg-masses  of  these  tent-caterpillars  this  Winter.  Cut 
off  every  twig  bearing  one,  and  after  the  children 
have  had  a  good  look  at  the  eggs  and  the  little  furry 
caterpillars  in  them  with  a  pocket  lens  or  microscope, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  burn  the  egg  masses. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SAVING  TOMATO  SEED. 

TRIADS  AND  TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  account  of  how  tomato 
seed  is  saved  at  some  of  the  canning  factories,  as  re¬ 
ported  on  page  846  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1898.  I  can 
but  wonder  what  catsup  consumers  would  say  to  eat¬ 
ing  catsup  made  from  tomatoes  too  soft  for  canning. 
I  have  grown  many  thousand  bushels  of  tomatoes  for 
seed  alone.  But  a  small  part  of  this  canning-factory 
seed  finds  its  way  to  “bargain-counter  seedsmen”; 
much  of  it  is  sold  to  our  largest  seedsmen  at  a  price 
less  than  one-half  the  growing  cost  of  good  seed.  Not 
all  of  the  large  seedsmen  buy  this  cheap  seed,  but 
some  of  them  do,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  seed  from  new 
varieties  of  tomatoes  is  offered  from  canning  factories 
at  a  “  cheap-john  ”  price  before  the  variety  is  fairly 
on  the  market. 

1  would  at  all  times  prefer  seed  from  a  poor  speci¬ 
men  fruit,  grown  on  a  plant  where  all  the  others  are 
good,  than  from  a  very  choice  specimen  from  a  plant 
where  all  the  others  are  bad.  However,  in  picking 
the  fruit,  we  reject  any  fruit  that  is  not  smooth  and 
nice,  and  we  do  not  save  the  later-ripening  fruits  from 
the  vines.  The  tomatoes  are  ground  in  a  machine 
similar  to  the  one  represented  on  page  846.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  made  to  set  over  large  barrels  that  hold  six 
bushels  of  tomatoes,  and  the  pulp  remains  in  these 
until  ready  to  wash,  generally  from  24  to  36  hours, 
according  as  the  weather  is  hot  or  cold. 

The  pulp  is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  It  seems  rather  a 
pity  to  use  as  a  fertilizer  so  much  nice  catsup  material, 
and  at  one  time,  I  had  a  notion  to  make  it  up  into 
catsup  ;  but  upon  investigation,  I  found  that  I  could 
not  sell  a  pure  tomato  catsup ;  consumers  preferred 
catsup  composed  largely  of  pumpkin  and  tomatoes 
that  were  too  rotten  for  canning.  A.  A.  nALLADAY. 

Vermont. 


A  CHEAP  AND  SIMPLE  GREENHOUSE. 

Will  you  suggest  a  simple,  cheap  plan  fora  greenhouse  for 
forcing  lettuce  and  other  vegetables  in  Winter,  and  starting 
plants  in  Spring,  to  be  built  of  portable  sashes  and  heated  with 
a  hot-water  boiler,  also  combining  with  the  house  considerable 
potting-shed  room  ?  I  have  already  in  operation  an  even-span 
forcing  house  12  feet  wide,  built  of  sashes  and  heated  by  hot 
water,  that  is  giving  fair  satisfaction,  but  it  is  not  iarge  enough, 
neither  are  the  potting-shed  facilities  ample.  The  present  hot- 
water  boiler  can  be  made  to  heat  twice  the  present  space.  The 
question  is  how  to  get  increased  space  at  a  low  cost.  H.  c.  c.  m. 

Connecticut. 


A  Handy  Tittle  House. — Probably  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  low-cost  greenhouse  for  forcing  vegetables  is 


A  SIMPLE  GREENHOUSE.  Fig.  21. 


found  in  the  form  of  a  half-span  house  facing  the 
south  or  southeast,  and  having  a  comparatively  flat 
roof  composed  of  movable  or  partly  movable  sash,  the 
front  wall  of  the  house  also  to  be  partly  glass,  in  order 
to  give  abundant  light  to  the  front  bed  or  bench.  A 
house  of  this  character,  and  of  moderate  size,  may  be 
roofed  with  two  rows  of  sashes  seven  feet  long,  the 
lap  or  junction  of  the  two  sashes  in  the  center  of  the 
roof  being  supported  by  a  wooden  girder  formed  of  a 
piece  of  3  x  4  stuff  resting  on  posts,  the  latter  being 
spaced  about  eight  feet  apart.  This  length  of  roof 
would  give  a  house  nearly  13  feet  in  width,  with  front 
wall  five  feet  high  and  back  wall  feet,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three  beds  or  benches  of  convenient 
width  for  working.  See  Fig.  21. 

Board  Up  tlie  Back, — The  back  or  north  wall 
should  be  tightly  boarded  for  its  full  height,  but  the 
front  wall  will  be  much  better  if  boarded  for  only  2% 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  remaining  2%  feet  being 
composed  of  movable  sash,  by  means  of  which  the 
ventilation  may  be  much  improved  when  the  sun  be¬ 
comes  strong  in  the  Spring,  and  also  the  operation  of 
removing  and  renewing  the  soil  in  the  house  be  greatly 
facilitated. 

Returning  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  lower  row 
of  sash  should  be  screwed  down  in  place,  but  enough 


of  the  upper  row  should  be  movable  to  give  abundant 
ventilation  ;  at  least  one  in  three  should  be  a  venti¬ 
lator,  and  it  is  better  to  have  alternate  sashes  fixed 
and  movable,  while  the  cracks  between  the  sash 
should  be  covered  by  battens.  A  house  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  not  very  difficult  to  heat,  providing  it  is  built 
reasonably  tight,  and  eight  rows  of  two-inch  piping, 
with  sufficient  boiler  power,  will  give  plenty  of  heat 
for  lettuce,  the  pipes  being  fitted  with  a  valve  on 
each  side  of  the  house,  so  that  a  portion  may  be  cut 
off  in  mild  weather. 

A  Potting1  Shed. — The  potting  shed  should  pref¬ 
erably  be  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  greenhouse, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  shading  the  latter,  and 
may  be  of  the  same  general  outline  as  the  greenhouse, 
but  having  a  tarred  felt  roof,  or  still  better,  one  of 
tin,  and  plenty  of  windows  on  each  side.  The  low 
side  of  the  building  may  be  used  for  the  storage  of 
pots  and  other  material,  and  on  the  high  side  a  strong 
work  bench  should  extend  the  entire  length. 

Make  all  doorways  wide  enough  to  admit  a  full-sized 
wheelbarrow  without  risk  to  the  knuckles  of  the 
operator,  for  comfort  in  working  usually  adds  consid¬ 
erably  to  the  amount  of  labor  accomplished  in  a  day. 
The  solid  bed  system  appears  to  give  the  best  results 
in  lettuce  growing,  and  is  also  much  less  costly  in  the 
matter  of  repairs,  when  compared  with  benches. 

Pennsylvania.  _  w.  h.  taplin. 

SHORT  SCRAPS. 

Free  rural  delivery  is  coming.  There  is  a  larger 
appropriation  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  service,  Congress  is  now  considering  a 
bill  to  compel  star  route  carriers  to  deliver  mail  all 
along  their  routes.  It  provides  that  persons  living 
along  such  routes  may  put  up  boxes,  and  have  their 
mail  deposited  therein  without  extra  charge. 

We  have  lived  in  communities  where,  during  the 
Spring,  the  standard  of  value  was  a  sitting  hen.  That 
was  before  the  days  of  incubators,  and  in  communities 
where  the  non-sitting  breeds  prevailed.  We  can, 
therefore,  appreciate  the  following  rates,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  printed  by  a  North  Carolina  editor  : 

We  will  publish  a  10-verse  poem  for  a  load  of  wood;  a  three- 
column  story  for  a  load  of  groceries,  and  we  will  cheerfully  give 
space  to  obituaries  of  former  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  six  lay¬ 
ing  hens  a  column. 

Strawberry  Roots. — The  feeding  roots  of  the 
strawberry  cover  but  small  space.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  roots  run  directly  down,  but  late  in  the  Fall, 
they  root  laterally  close  to  the  surface,  but  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  disturbed  at  a  distance  of  one  foot.  The 
root  systems  are  very  similar,  the  variation  in  varie¬ 
ties  being  merely  variations  in  amount  and  length. 
The  roots  of  some  varieties  are  much  more  vigorous 
than  others  on  the  same  soil  under  equal  conditions. 

G.  S.  BUTLER. 

Potato  Crates. — This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to 
make  potato  crates.  I  made  a  number  last  Winter 
from  old  strawberry  crates  that  were  not  good  enough 
to  use  for  berries  again.  The  fruit  dealer  in  town 
will  often  give  them  away.  Take  off  the  cover,  and 
nail  blocks  on  each  end  for  handles.  If  not  tight 
enough  to  hold  potatoes,  nail  laths  between  with  wire 
clinch  nails.  One  will  find  the  crates  much  handier 
than  sacks  or  barrels  when  gathering  potatoes.  If 
allowed  to  stand  in  crates  a  few  days,  potatoes  will 
not  sweat  or  rot  as  in  a  tight  barrel  or  bag,  and  can 
be  handled  by  one  person  easily.  m.  l.  b. 

Will  the  White  grub  work  when  cow  pea  vines  are 
plowed  under  in  preparing  for  a  strawberry  bed  ? 
Cow  peas  are  largely  used  in  Delaware,  and  A.  W. 
Slaymaker  says  that  growers  there  are  rarely  troubled 
with  White  grubs,  when  the  strawberries  follow 
any  cultivated  crop  except  corn.  The  grub  is  sure 
to  put  in  an  appearance  if  the  land  has  not  been 
cultivated  the  previous  Summer.  Cow  peas  are  some¬ 
times  broadcasted  in  May,  and  allowed  to  grow  with¬ 
out  any  further  cultivation.  If  planted  to  strawber¬ 
ries  the  following  year,  serious  trouble  results  from 
White  grubs.  If  the  peas  are  cultivated  as  late  as  the 
first  of  August,  little  trouble  need  be  feared.  It  seems 
that  cultivation  late  in  the  Summer  is  about  the  best 
remedy  for  this  insect. 

Southern  Christmas. — One  of  our  readers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  describes  the  system  of  giving  up  one  or  two 
weeks  at  Christmas  time  to  one  long-drawn-out  holi¬ 
day  of  feasting  and  frolicking,  with  no  work.  He 
says  that  it  is  an  old  slave  institution  that  ought  to 
go.  He  believes  in  short,  occasional  rests,  through 
the  year,  for  a  picnic,  a  hunt,  for  fishing,  etc. ;  but  he 
is  opposed  to  this  long  holiday,  when  the  whole 
country  stops  work,  and  everything  else  but  fun 

stands  still.  It  ought  to  be  broken  up,  for  it  puts 
great  hardship  upon  the  farmer  who  is  feeding  and 
milking  stock.  Think  of  dairymen  with  40  or  50  Jer¬ 
seys  to  milk,  with  butter  to  make  and  sell,  being 
deserted  by  all  help  for  10  days  at  Christmas  !  In  our 
friend’s  case,  he  was  able  to  hold  his  white  laborer, 
but  it  meant  hard  work  in  body  and  mind,  and  all  for 
a  “  nuisance  of  fun  and  frolic.” 
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Short  Stories. 


A  Sugak-Bket  Experience  — One  of 
my  neighbors  has  given  me  the  expense 
of  raising  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
sugar  beets — no  fairy  tale,  but  actual 
facts.  The  land  was  an  ideal  piece,  eas¬ 
ily  worked,  not  a  stone,  and  clean.  He 
says  no  more  sugar  beets  on  his  plate  : 


Rent  of  %  acre  at  $10 .  $7  50 

7  pounds  of  seed  at  12V*  cents  per  pound  . .  88 

200  pounds  phosphate  at$l  50 per  100 pounds  3  00 

Use  of  drill .  25 

1»4  day’s  plowing  at  $3  per  day .  4  50 

Yt  day’s  harrowing  at  $3  per  day .  1  50 

Ys  day’s  sowing  at  $1.25  per  day .  62 

Cultivating  13  times,  2*4  hours  each  time, 

32J4  hours,  at  $1.25  per  day .  4  88 

Four  days’  weeding  and  thinning  at  $1.25 

per  day .  5  00 

Digging,  topping  and  hauling  to  depot .  15  00 


Total . $43  13 

Total  yield,  weighed  at  depot  before  load¬ 
ing,  11  tone. 

Weight  reported  at  factory,  7  tons  1,750 

pounds  at  $5 .  30  88 


Loss .  $3  25 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  j.  r.  h. 


Wood  Ashes  and  Moisture. — A  reader 
in  Wisconsin,  describing  his  experience 
with  Crimson  clover,  says  that,  when¬ 
ever  he  uses  wood  ashes  heavily  on  a 
heavy  clay  soil,  tile-drained,  the  sur¬ 
face  always  becomes  very  moist,  even 
when  they  have  had  no  rain  for  weeks. 
This  moist  condition  of  the  soil  always 
enables  him  to  secure  a  good  catch  of 
Crimson  clover,  and  the  wood  ashes  seem 
to  be  responsible  for  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  fully  how  such  results  are  ob¬ 
tained.  The  alkalies,  when  added  to 
clay  or  heavy  soils,  make  them  more  ad¬ 
hesive  or  sticky,  so  that  they  absorb  and 
retain  more  water.  The  pores  of  the 
soil  appear  to  be  clogged,  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  water  is  retarded.  That 
is,  probably,  the  best  explanation  that 
can  be  made  regarding  this  condition. 

Second-Crop  Potatoes. — In  southern 
New  Jersey,  the  past  season,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  second-crop  seed  potatoes  have 
been  grown.  Around  Mullica  Hill,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bushels  were  raised,  and  crops 
of  40  barrels  to  the  acre  were  not  un¬ 
common.  These  potatoes  were  planted 
the  last  of  July,  and  the  damp,  long 
season  carried  the  crop  through.  In  an 
average  season,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  crop  would  have  matured.  This  will 
mean  a  good  many  dollars  left  in  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  next  Spring,  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  for  northern 
seed.  The  second-crop  seed  seems  to  be 
growingvery  popular  among  these  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  he  tried  again  in  future  years. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  mature  the  crop  in  an 
ordinary  season. 

Round  Siloes. — W  W.  C.  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  January  7,  reports  me  as  saying 
that  the  square  silo  is  better  than  the 
round  one.  What  I  said  was  that,  in 
Ohio,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  had  been 
an  abandonment  of  round  silo  building — 
not  abandoning  those  already  built,  and 
the  square  silo  with  rounded  covers  had 
come  back  into  fashion.  I  am  aware 
that  the  round  silo  is  a  good  one,  but  I 
still  doubt  whether  it  is  any  better  than 
one  with  horizontal  girts,  and  lined  in¬ 
side  with  three-inch-wide  pitch  pine 
flooring.  Lately  I  saw  a  round  silo 
hooped  with  four  bands  of  Page  wire 
fence.  The  ends  of  the  hoops  were 
wrapped  around  a  4  x  4-inch  oak  stick, 
and  brought  together,  or  nearly  so,  by 
two  bolts.  The  tension  of  the  wires  was 
pulling  all  the  time,  and  when  the  silo 
was  empty,  the  pull  of  the  wires  would 
keep  the  staves  close  together,  and  leave 
no  cracks.  When  filled  a  slight  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  wires  would  prevent  bulging 
of  the  staves.  j.  g. 

Petroleum  and  Roads. — Recently  we 
spoke  of  the  use  of  crude  petroleum  in 
roadmaking.  It  appears  that  an  oil  pipe 
in  Pennsylvania,  located  near  a  road, 
began  to  leak,  so  that  the  ground  was 
saturated  to  some  extent  with  oil.  It 
was  noticed  that,  where  the  oil  was  used, 
the  mud  dried  up  and  the  surface  became 
hard,  and  remained  so  This  road  was 
naturally  so  bad  that  the  effect  of  the 


oil  was  soon  noticed,  and  the  experiment 
was  repeated  in  other  places  with  similar 
results.  Major  M.  Meigs,  a  civil  engineer 
in  Iowa,  read  of  this  matter,  and  decided 
to  experiment  with  the  oil.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  sent  a  tank  containing 
130  barrels  of  petroleum.  It  was  used 
on  very  muddy  roads  near  Keokuk  with 
great  success.  The  petroleum  prevented 
the  earth  from  becoming  wet,  by  forming 
a  water-proof  crust,  and  a  barrel  of  oil 
covers  a  strip  100  feet  long  by  12  feet 
wide. 

Convict  Road  Work. — The  supervisors 
of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  are  preparing 
to  use  convict  labor  for  improving  coun¬ 
try  roads.  Just  now  they  are  planning 
to  buy  a  complete  roadmaking  outfit, 
consisting  of  crushers,  engine,  steam 
roller,  dump  wagons  and  other  outfits 
needed  for  crushing  and  handling.  The 
chances  are  that  a  new  shed  will  be 
erected  at  the  Utica  jail  where  the  work 
of  stone  crushing  will  be  carried  on.  The 
present  idea  is  to  locate  a  road  for  im¬ 
provement,  and  then  set  prisoners  from 
the  county  ja'ls  at  work  draining  it  and 
putting  it  in  shape.  Stone  will  be  drawn 
and  dumped  by  the  side  of  the  road  in 
piles  of  about  400  tons.  Then  the  stone 
crusher  will  be  brought,  and  those  rocks 
broken  near  the  spot  where  the  material 
is  to  be  used  in  road  building.  If  these 
convicts  can  be  handled  economically, 
and  the  work  done  in  a  business-like 
way,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  plan 
would  work  well.  It  would  be  hard  to 
think  of  any  business  in  which  convicts 
would  conflict  less  with  free  labor  than 
in  the  business  of  crushing  stone  and 
building  roads. 

The  Artichoke  Fraud. — On  page  21, 
we  printed  an  account  of  an  agent  in 
New  Hampshire  who  is  trying  to  sell 
what  he  called  French  artichokes.  He 
claimed  great  value  for  the  root,  and 
charged  $3  a  bushel  for  seed.  He  claimed 
that  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station 
raised  the  seed,  and  gave  him  authority. 
Since  our  other  answer  was  printed, 
Prof.  J.  L.  Hills,  of  the  Vermont  Station, 
writes  us  that  this  claim  is  an  absolute 
falsehood,  as  far  as  that  Station  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Their  seed  came  originally  from 
Michigan.  The  French  White  artichoke 
seems  to  be  well  liked  by  most  live  stock, 
but  it  is  not  a  complete  food,  and  cannot 
take  the  place  of  a  grain  ration.  He 
says  that  the  agent  who  goes  about  mak¬ 
ing  these  claims  may  safely  be  put  down 
as  a  fraud.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  men  have  tried  to  use  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  as  a  tool  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses.  The  cream¬ 
ery  shark  tried  to  do  this  with  the  New 
York  Station,  but  Dr.  Jordan  soon  put 
an  end  to  that.  How  foolish  for  any 
man  to  claim  that  any  root  will  fully 
take  the  place  of  grain  and  hay.  It  is 
no  more  foolish,  however,  than  many  of 
the  stories  that  are  told  by  successful 
swindlers. 

Farm  Institutes  in  Ohio. — In  Hamil¬ 
ton  County,  O.,  we  hold  four  regular  and 
one  or  two  independent  institutes  each 
year.  The  State  furnishes  two  speakers 
for  each  regular  institute  ;  we  fill  the 
rest  of  the  time  with  local  talent.  More 
than  one-half  the  time  is  taken  up  with 
home  papers  and  discussions.  School  is 
dismissed  at  the  places  where  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  for  the  two  days  ;  the  schol¬ 
ars  sing,  and  during  the  evenings,  we 
use  from  10  to  15  of  these  boys  and  girls 
for  short  papers,  recitations  and  read¬ 
ings.  They  attend  the  day  meetings, 
and  take  an  interest.  These  will  be  our 
institute  workers  in  a  few  more  years. 

At  Newtown,  there  were  four  papers 
by  home  people  ;  three  were  by  young 
men,  one  by  the  oldest  horticulturist  in 
our  county.  His  topic  was,  The  Catalpa 
Speciosa  the  Coming  Tree.  This  was  an 
excellent  paper,  and  as  this  old  man,  87 
years  of  age,  mounted  the  steps  to  the 
stage,  he  was  applauded  by  every  one.  1 1 
was  a  treat  to  have  a  man  of  his  age  with 
so  much  vigor  meet  with  the  farmers.  A  t 
Blue  Ash,  we  had  12  papers  by  home  tal¬ 


ent,  and  all  the  institutes  in  the  county 
were  held  two  days  and  two  nights.  The 
farmers’  wives  brought  their  baskets 
filled,  and  at  the  meal  hour,  every  one 
went  to  a  large  hall  where  several  tables 
were  filled  with  good  things — not  roast 
pig,  but  ground  hog,  chicken,  turkey, 
beef,  coffee,  bread,  cake  and  pies.  The 
attendance  averaged  about  400  for  each 
meeting.  The  attendance  increases  each 
year.  The  institutes  are  doing  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  county  much  good.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  county  are  expecting  much 
from  these  yearly  institutes  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  We  find  the  inde¬ 
pendent  institutes  fully  as  interesting 
and  instructive  as  the  regular  ones,  and 
many  papers  written  and  read  by  home 
farmers  are  fully  equal  to  the  State 
speakers.  The  institute  has  come  to 
stay  in  Ohio.  F.  R.  F. 

Plainfield,  O. 


At  the  village  of  Trail,  Ohio,  two  weeks  ago, 
four  brothers  of  one  family  were  married  to  four 
sisters  of  another.  This  double,  double  knot 
was  tied  by  one  minister,  and  all  the  parties  were 
farmers,  ages  ranging  from  18  to  28. 

Experiments  conducted  in  New  Jersey  with 
kites  showed  that,  when  the  temperature  at  sea 
level  was  26  degrees  above  zero,  at  a  height  of 
728  feet,  the  thermometer  registered  only  1.4,  a 
difference  of  12.  We  are  satisfied  to  stay  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  cold  weather.  The  new 
style  kites  were  successfully  used  for  hauling 
sleds  over  the  snow. 

Speaking  of  danger  from  incubator  lamps,  .T. 
E.  Stevenson  makes  the  point  that  most  cases  of 
fires  arise  from  overheated  brooder  lamps  He 
says  that  incubator  lamps  are  very  rarely  burned 
up  to  their  limits,  while  brooder  lamps  are  offer 
turned  up  far  too  high.  We  think,  however,  it 
would  be  too  fine  a  distinction  for  the  insurance 
men  to  draw  a  line  between  incubator  and  brood 
er  lamps. 


That  Pimple 

On  Your  Face  is  There  to  Warn  You 
of  Impure  Blood. 

Painful  consequences  may  follow  a 
neglect  of  this  warning.  Take  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  and  it  will  purify  your 
blood,  cure  all  humors  and  eruptions, 
and  make  you  feel  better  in  every  way 
It  will  warm,  nourish,  strengthen  and 
invigorate  your  whole  body  and  prevent 
serious  illness.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price,  $1. 
Hood’S  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


for  folks  who  do  not 
get  their  seeds  in  the 
ground  In  time.  Before 
buying  them  you  need 
our  catalogue.  1 1  Is 
betterthan  ever.  Killed 
with  truthful 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Illustrations 

We’ll  send  it  free  if 
you  need  seed. 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217  anil  219  Market  Street, 
lMillmU-lphln,  Pa. 


NatureWontWait 


T 


IF  YOU  PLANT 

THE  RIGHT  SEEDS 

My  new  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  van 
eties  of  Cubbagre  and  everything  of  interest 
in  seeds;  how  to  grow  them  for  profit,  etc. 

Write  ¥““  flention  ' 


to-day  FREE  this  Paper 

and  will  send  you  a  sample  parkageof 

Buckbee’s  Rockford  Market  Cabbage. 
The  BEST  on  earth, 

together  with  Beautiful  and  Instructive 

Seed  mid  Plant  Hook. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms, 

P.  0.  Box  5  15 

Rockford  II 


I 


SK 

FREE 


BOOK 


Write  for  it  to-day.  It  will  pay  you.  no  matter 
how  many  others  you  have.  CHOICEST  VKG. 
ET A  RI.ES,  FLOWERS  null  GRAINS.  SEKI» 
POTATOES,  FRUIT  PLANTS  mid  TREES. 
Careful  and  prompt  attention  given  all  orders. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Send  us  the  addresses  of  5  or  moreofyoui  friends 
who  buy  seeds  or  plants  and  we  will  send  you 

2  Pkts.  Choice  Seeds  Absolutely  Free. 

1  oz.  Sweet  Peas,  the  very  best  only  10c. ;  lb.  25c. 

FORD  SEED  CO., 

Dept.  R.  N.  Y.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


B 


URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual,  /  / 


An  elegant  new  book  of  176  pages, — gives  much 
valuable  information  about  BEST  SEEDS,  and 
offers  thousands  of  dollars  in  CASH  PRIZES. 

FREE  to  anv  address  sent  on  a  postal  card. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POTATOES!^? 

Largest  Seed  POTATO  growers  In  Amerlen. 
The ‘•Kuril!  New-Yorker”  gives  Salzer’s  Earliest 
a  yield  of  164  bus.  per  oere— rlpeln  S28  days.  See 
Put aloirue  for  prices.  0 11  r  great  Seed  Rook,  10 
Faria  Seed  Samples,  worth  #10  to get  11 start, for 
^  1  postage.  JOHN  A.  SAtZEBSBKUCO.JuCroMe.WU.^ 
iyyVVVyWYtfVYtfVVVVVVYWVY  > 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL  CFFH** 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE  (jELIIU 
SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

Sew  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  gooi 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefor* 
pay  fair  prices  for  seeds — every  quality — and  can  Mli 
clean  seeds  at  close  prices.  Booklet  Seed  Sens*  fre* 
we  WHITNEY-N0YES  SEED  CO..  BUFFALO.  N.  t 


ood  and  Cheap 

BEST  in  the  world  from  1  cent  per 
packet  up.  Celebrated  for  strong 
and  rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages 
free  In  every  order.  Oldest  re¬ 
liable  seedsman  in  the  west.  Send 
yours  and  neighbors  address  for 
prettiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY, 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


SEEDS 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 


am 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH! 


DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes, 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 

To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Send  your  name  and  address  to-day  for  my 
SEED'  HOOK  which  tells  how  to  get  THE 
,  I1EST  SEEDS  KIIEE.  Seeds  that  will  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman. 

Box  t  2.  Fifield,  Mich. 

FORMERLY,  DECATUR. 


75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  l'ree  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Bast  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


gpen  DUE  Bill  FREE 

H.  H.  mm  To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  seeds 
1  will  mail  my  handsome  catalogue 
for  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10c. 
Du©  Bill,  {rood  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
free.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Bent  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  Hoses,  new  Fruits,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
names.  I  will  pay  $50-  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don’t  buy 
pour  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
in  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  be 
mrprlscd  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  a  copy. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  T9,  Hose  Mill,  N.Y 


CCnC  From  the  GROWER.  sTed'potatoTs.9’ 

■  ■IsV  Raised  on  our  own  Farm.  Prices  the  lowest  possible.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue  now — this  very  hour.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  you  ought  to  see 
it  before  buying  any  seeds.  Jos.  Harris  Co.,  Moreton  Farm,  via  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Dreer's  Garden  Calendar™ 

An  up-to-date  Catalogue  of  the  best  new  and  rare,  as  well  aa 
the  cream  of  the  standard  varieties  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc- 

A  handsome  book  of  168  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  mailed  FltEE  to 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Bifore  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SEA  WASTE  AS  MANURE. 

THE  VALUE  OF  KELP. 

Kelp  a  Mixture. — A  correspondent  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast  wishes  to  know 
the  value  of  kelp  or  sea  waste — marine 
plants  which  are  washed  up  on  the  shore 
and  left  by  the  waves.  Farmers  alcmg 
the  shore  usually  obtain  large  quantities 
of  this  kelp  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  some  of  them  claim  that  it 
is  equal  to  stable  manure  in  fertilizing 
value.  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  of  Am¬ 
herst,  says  that  kelp  contains  a  number 
of  different  species  of  sea  weeds,  and 
also  more  or  less  sand.  The  following 
figures  refer  to  perfectly  fresh  sea  weeds 
If  the  kelp  is  more  or  less  decomposed, 
or  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
will  have  lost  considerable  nitrogen,  and 
also  soluble  potash  by  leaching.  From 
these  figures,  a  farmer  may  get  the 
weight  of  a  cord  of  kelp,  and  calculate 
its  relative  value,  as  compared  with 
stable  manure.  This,  however,  will  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  The  adaptat'on  of 
manure  to  the  different  crops,  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  its  action,  and  its  physical  effect 
must,  also,  be  considered  : 

“  The  plant  which  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  kelp  in  many  localities  is  the  ribbon 
weed.  Fresh  ribbon  weed,  with  about 
87  per  cent  of  water,  will  contain,  in  one 
ton,  4.6  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1.2  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  6  2  pounds  of  potash. 
Rock  weed,  in  many  cases,  is  abundant 
in  so-called  kelp.  One  ton  of  this,  con¬ 
taining  about  77  per  cent  of  water,  will 
furnish  about  4  8  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1.6 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  12.4 
pounds  of  potash. 

“So-called  seaweed  proper  or  eel 
grass  may,  also,  be  of  interest,  though  it 
is  less  generally  used  for  manure  than 
the  others.  One  ton  of  this,  containing 
81  per  cent  of  water,  will  furnish  about 
seven  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1.4  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  6  4  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash.  One  ton  of  average  stable  manure 
will  furnish  about  116  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  5  6  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
10  6  pounds  of  potash.  A  cord  of  stable 
manure  weighs  about  2%  tons. 

Where  Best  Used. — “  Along  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  seaboard,  kelp  is  extensively 
used  for  such  crops  as  cabbages,  onions, 
clover  and  grass.  Its  freedom  from 
weed  seeds  recommends  it,  especially  for 
onions.  It  appears  to  be  better  adapted 
to  soils  of  the  lighter  class  than  to  those 
which  are  heavier,  probably  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  amount  of  common 
salt  it  contains.  This  substance  attracts 
water,  and  helps  to  compact  the  soil. 

“  Kelp  is  a  quick-acting  manure.  It 
appears  to  be  best  generally  to  spread  it 
broadcast,  and  to  plow  it  in  for  all  hoed 
crops,  but  it  is  extensively  used  for  grass 
lands  as  a  top-dressing.  The  eel  grass 
decompo;es  much  more  slowly  than  kelp 
and  rock  weed,  and  probably,  chiefly  for 
this  reason,  it  is  seldom  applied  directly 
to  land.  If  it  can  be  dried,  however,  it 
makes  excellent  bedding.  The  best  use 
for  it  appears  to  be  to  employ  it  as  bed¬ 
ding  in  hogpens,  yards,  etc.,  and  later  to 
pile  the  manure  made  in  such  places,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  heat,  under  which  circum¬ 
stances  the  seaweed  becomes  sufficiently 
decompos  e  to  exert  its  full  manurial 
effect. 

“  Kelp  has  been  used  as  a  manure  for 
potatoes,  but  there  appears  to  be  consid¬ 
erable  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  in¬ 
jures  the  quality,  especially  if  applied 
in  the  Spring.  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
due  to  the  chlorine  which  it  contains. 
This  injurious  effect  may  be  largely  ob¬ 
viated  by  applying  kelp  in  the  Fall,  in 
which  case  the  chlorine  will  be  largely 
washed  out  of  the  soil  before  Spring. 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  the  kelp  is 
not  a  well-balanced  manure.  It  con¬ 


tains  a  fair  amount  of  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash,  but  relatively  a  very  small  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid.  In  order  to  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  some  fertilizer 
which  will  supply  con'  iderable  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  should  be  employed  with  it.” 

WM  P.  BROOKS. 


Working  Up  a  Poor  Farm. 

P.  M.  Z.,  Carbon  County ,  Pa. — I  would  like  the 
best  and  cheapest  method  of  restoring  a  farm 
that,  from  neglect  and  litigation,  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned  for  a  period  of  20  years  or 
more.  Would  Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas  be 
preferred  to  m  vnure,  available  at  about  $1.50  per 
wagon-load  on  the  ground.  The  subsoil  is  clay 
or  shale,  no  limestone,  southern  incline,  well 
drained.  Should  I  plow  and  lime  first?  Your 
strong  championship  inclines  me  to  Crimson 
clover  and  cow  peas,  of  which  little  is  known 
here.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plow  under  a 
Fall  crop  of  either  ? 

Ans. — The  best  may  not  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  in  this  case.  If  you  have  $300  or  so 
to  spend  on  stable  manure,  and  can  use 
it  at  the  rate  of  15  loads  or  more  per 
acre,  you  can  start  this  Spring  and,  by 
cultivating  thoroughly,  obtain  fair  crops 
of  corn,  potatoes  or  oats.  In  the  Fall, 
you  can  sow  Crimson  clover  or  rye  in  the 
corn  and  after  early  potatoes,  to  be 
plowed  under  the  following  Spring. 
Tuis,  of  course,  will  mean  an  immediate 
cash  outlay,  but  you  will  obtain  some 
return  in  crops  this  year.  If  you  use 
cow  peas,  you  must  wait  one  and,  per¬ 
haps,  two  years  for  returns.  A  slow  but 
sure  way  to  improve  the  farm  would  be 
to  use  cow  peas  and  fertilizers.  To  do 
this,  we  would  work  up  the  soil,  and 
broadcast  about  $5  worth  per  acre  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  muriate  of  potash 
and  three  parts  of  dissolved  phosphate 
rock.  Then  sow  about  June  1,  a  bushel 
or  five  pecks  of  cow  peas  per  acre.  Let 
them  alone  until  the  following  Spring, 
and  then  plow  in  the  dead  vines,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  operation  or  use  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime  in  place  of  the  fertilizer. 
Oar  experience  shows  that  $2  worth  of 
nitrate  of  soda  used  witn  the  cow  peas 
in  addition  to  the  potash  and  rock, 
would  pay.  After  plowing  in  two  crops 
of  cow  peas,  you  can  expect  to  raise  a 
good  crop  of  corn  by  using  a  fair  amount 
of  manure  or  fertilizer.  Cow  peas  will 
grow  on  poor  soil,  while  Crimson  clover 
needs  feeding. 

Lice  on  Cattle. 

A.  S.  C.,  Ballston  Center,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell 
me  of  anything  that  will  remove  lice  from  cattle? 
I  have  tried  thymo-cresol  on  milch  cows,  apply¬ 
ing  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  40  along  the 
backbone  and  about  the  necks  and  heads,  twice 
a  week,  but  have  not  been  wholly  successful.  I 
used  a  sponge  in  applying  it. 

Ans  — If  the  thymo-cresol  was  fresh 
and  the  application  thorough,  we  see 
no  reason  why  your  treatment  should 
not  have  been  effective.  In  any  treat¬ 
ment,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  one  or 
more  times  at  intervals,  because  more  of 
the  insects  are  likely  to  hatch  from  eggs 
already  laid,  and  these  must  be  treated. 
Some  report  good  success  with  tobacco 
water,  made  quite  strong.  Care  must 
be  exercised  in  using  a  liquid  in  co  d 
weather  to  keep  the  cattle  in  a  warm 
place.  Any  insecticide  must  be  used 
very  thoroughly  to  insure  success. 

A  Pensioner’s  Check;  Colony  Scrip. 

G.  B.,  Mapleton ,  Me. — 1.  Can  a  bank  charge  for 
cashing  a  pens.oner’s  check?  If  so,  how  much 
is  allowed  bylaw?  What  can  be  done  with  a 
bank  or  banker  who  overcharges,  or  refuses  to 
cash  a  pensioner’s  check  without  getting  at  least 
25  cents  or  more,  and  how  should  he  be  proceeded 
against  ?  2  Can  a  colony  or  other  cooperative 
body  legally  issue  colonial  or  other  scrip  for 
money  for  use  among  themselves  bearing  its  own 
members’  likenesses  and  signatures,  colonial 
name,  etc  ,  yet  similar  in  style  or  makeup  to  the 
United  States  paper  money  ? 

Ans  — 1.  The  cashing  and  collecting 
checks  by  a  bank  is  a  mere  matter  of 
business.  It  costs  a  bank  for  postage, 
express  charges,  and  clerk  hire  to  collect 
checks.  It  is  a  custom  among  bankers 
to  charge  a  small  amount  to  cover  these 
expenses.  Some  banks  do  not  charge 
their  regular  customers  for  collecting 
checks.  There  is  no  law  governing  the 
amount  they  may  charge.  They  may 
refuse  to  cash  a  check  without  inviting 


damages.  A  pensioner’s  check  is  not 
different  from  any  other,  neither  is  a 
bank  under  any  obligation  to  cash  a 
pensioner’s  check  unless  it  be  a  bank  of 
United  States  Deposits. 

2.  The  issuing  of  scrip  for  money  re¬ 
sembling  the  United  States  notes,  by  a 
colony  or  corporation,  is  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited  by  statute,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  for  use  among  the  members  of  the 
colony  or  corporation  does  not  relieve  it 
of  its  illegality.  Such  a  privilege  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  from  the  Government, 
and  if  attempted  will  likely  result  in 
statutory  punishment.  R.  d  f. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

When  the  children  are 
hungry,  what  do  you  give 
them?  Food. 

When  thirsty?  Water. 

Now  use  the  same  good 
common  sense,  and  what 
would  you  give  them  when 
they  are  too  thin?  The  best 
fat-forming  food,  of  course. 

Somehow  you  think  of 
Scott’s  Emulsion  at  once. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
it  has  been  making  thin 
children,  plump;  weak  child¬ 
ren,  strong;  sick  children, 
healthy. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


BIG  SWEET  CHESTNUTS 

New  Japanese  varieties  forornamenting grounds  and 
estates,  and  profitable  orcharding  New  Japan  plums, 
big  Peaches,  big  Berrios,  etc.  Free  catalogue. 

.J.  II.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


OLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 


Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED !— Farm  Foreman 

for  a  100-acre  fruit  farm  near  Cleveland.  Must  be 
experienced  in  modern  horticulture  and  a  good  all- 
’round  farmer — mechanical  enough  to  run  pumping 
engine,  and  attend  to  improvements  being  made. 
Married  man  preferred.  Give  full  address,  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  qualifications,  and  llrst-class  references, 
especially  as  to  honesty,  ability,  industry  and  per¬ 
sonal  habits.  This  will  be  a  good,  permanent  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  right  man.  Apply  by  mail  to 

B.  S.,  care  Omo  Farmer,  Cleveland,  O. 


PI  ANT<V~Kaspberry  nnd  Strawberry  Plants  at  a 
iLHIi  I  0  very  low  price.  Our  catalogue  tells  all. 

WM.  CARSON  A  SONS,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


if  you  give  our  wonderful  new  straw¬ 
berry  a  suitablo  name.  Catalogue  free. 
1,000  var.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla.  N.  J. 


O  [  | your  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 
13  ■  from  the  Ridge  Plant  Farm.  All  grown 

on  new  ground.  Send  for  price-list. 

G.  W.  WINCHKL,  Proprietor,  Tobinsport,  Ind. 


Gladstone  Strawberry  Plants!  TOS? 

this  variety  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  I  will  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.  send  one  dozen  plants,  prepaid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  for  cir.  F.  F.  MERCEllON,  Catawissa.  Pa 


I  A  P  A  N  pll*JMS,  6c*  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Jnln  H  Rxlianck  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva.N.Y 


McPIKEwgra^ 

Has  taken  all  premiums.  8end  for  catalogue  and 
prloe-llst.  SILAS  WILSON  CO.,  Atlantic,  la. 


Qfl  lfJIDICTlEC  Strawberry  Plants,  11.50 
OU  VHHIC  I  ICO  per  1,000.  8end  for  catalogue 
now.  U.  W.  HENRY.  La  Porte,  Ind. 


CTDAUIDCDDV  PLANTS.  Sixty  varieties. 
O  I  It  ft  If  DC  11  it  I  *1  per  1,000  up.  Catalogue 
free.  A.  J.  MCMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


FOR  $1] 

POSTPAID  f 


1  Wilder  Currant,  1  Pomona  Currant,  1 
Brilliant,  1  Campbell's  Ka.  Grape  (with 
seal).  J.  S.  Sugden  Box  104,  Canton,  Mo. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  CDCC 

100  varieties.  K.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.l 


DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS 


WITHOUT  TRIBUTE  TO 
MIDDLEMEN  OR  AGENTS. 


Our  Entire  Production  goes  Direct  from  Factory  to  Farm. 


Analysis.  PhosAcid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 


Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . 

Four  Fold  Fertilizer. 
Big  Bonanza  “ 

Potato  Special  “ 

Grain  King  “ 

Acidulated  Bone,  Meat  & 

Blood  with  Potash . 

Write  for  sample  and  book. 


.  22  to  25$ 

4  to  5  $ 

...  * 

$24.00  per  to 

.  9  to  10“ 

2  to  3  “ 

2 

to 

3“ 

16.00  “ 

9  to  10“ 

2)4  to  314“ 

4 

to 

5“ 

20.00  “ 

9  to  10“ 

3)4  to  4)4“ 

6 

to 

7“ 

23.00  “ 

9  to  10“ 

1  to  2  “ 

4 

to 

5“ 

18.00  “ 

9  to  10“ 

4  to  5  “ 

8 

to 

9“ 

25.00  “ 

WALKER,  STRATNIAN&  CO., 

Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO  ■  9  2 P H IL A l?E  L  pYg A®  PA®-’ 

JADOO  FIBRE1"” 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  »r  Flowers 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FR/CES. 


POTATOES 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS  1 


For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avettue,  Philadelphia*  Pa. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB.— Continued. 

Rot  or  Club-Root  in  Turnips. 

E.  P.  II.,  Ilatchville,  Mans.— My  field  of  turnips, 
planted  about  July  10  on  Timothy  sod  plowed  in 
June,  began  to  show  signs  of  blight  in  August, 
when  the  turnips  were  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  It  affected  them  so  that  I  got  about 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Would  Bordeaux  Mixture 
have'helped  them  any?  My  seed  was  home-grown. 
Would  Canada  seed  be  any  better  ? 

Ans. — The  turnips,  probably,  were  af¬ 
fected  with  the  crown  rot,  and  possibly 
the  club-root  also.  If  the  latter,  it  can 
be  prevented  by  a  liberal  use  of  air- 
slaked  lime.  Thirty-five  bushels  per  acre 
have  kept  the  disease  from  land  that  was 
badly  infested.  For  example,  the  lime 
was  applied  in  the  “  Plant  Hospital  ”  in 
1895,  and  two  crops  of  turnips  yearly 
have  been  grown  upon  the  same  soil  for 
five  years  without  any  further  addition 
of  lime,  and  the  last  crops  have  all  been 
free  from  the  club-root.  If  the  trouble 
is  due  entirely  to  a  crown  rot,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  give  a  remedy  ;  but  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  may  prove  ef¬ 
fective.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
this.  It  is  likely  that  the  weather  was 
exceptionally  favorable  for  this  rot,  and 
another  year,  the  same  trouble  under 
other  circumstances  may  not  appear. 
While  not  denying  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  seed,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  disease  is  introduced  into  the  soil 
and  plants  through  the  seed. 

BYRON  D.  IIAL8TKD. 

Habits  of  Belgian  Hares. 

II.  A.  It.,  Foxcroft,  Me. — Will  Belgian  hares  do 
fairly  well  running  practically  wild,  in  a  good- 
sized  out-of-door  inclosure  or  yard,  if  provided 
with  food  and  shelter  ?  Can  they  be  raised  in 
that  manner  in  a  climate  as  severe  as  that  of 
Maine  ? 

Ans. — Belgian  hares  will  stand  a  clim¬ 
ate  such  as  that  of  Maine.  They  are 
very  hardy,  and  seem  happy  when  play¬ 
ing  in  the  snow,  with  zero  weather. 
They  stand  extreme  cold  better  than 
very  warm  weather.  They  will  burrow 
in  the  ground  for  shelter,  and  raise  their 
young  in  these  burrows,  if  allowed  to  do 
so.  They  will  burrow  15  to  20  feet,  in 
ordinary  soil,  in  a  very  few  days.  They 
will  raise  a  fair  number  of  young,  if  al¬ 
lowed  full  liberty,  with  plenty  of  food, 
in  a  large  inclosure,  but  the  breeding  of 
immature  specimens,  and  promiscuous 
inbreeding,  which  would  be  unavoidable 
with  this  method,  would  soon  lower  the 
standard  of  size.  I  would  much  rather 
keep  them  in  hutches,  each  doe  by  it¬ 
self,  control  the  mating,  and  give  the 
does  a  rest  from  maternal  duties,  during, 
at  least,  three  months  of  the  severest 
Winter.  w.  B.  gibson. 

Rights  of  a  Second  Mortgage. 

W.  It ,  No.  Poston,  N.  Y. — What  becomes  of  the 
surplus  money  in  foreclosing  a  mortgage,  if 
there  are  two  mortgages  against  property,  and 
the  first  mortgage  is  being  foreclosed  ?  If,  the 
first  mortgage  being  foreclosed,  the  surplus 
money  over  the  amount  of  first  mortgage  is  not 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  second  mortgage, 
does  that  surplus  go  to  the  party  against  whom 
the  mortgage  is  taken  or  party  giving  the  mort¬ 
gage,  or  is  it  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  ? 
Has  the  second  mortgage  any  right  to  such  sur¬ 
plus  money  if  the  amount  is  not  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  second  mortgage  ? 

Ans. — If  A  borrows  money  of  B  and  C, 
giving  each  a  mortgage  on  his  land,  B’s 
mortgage  will  be  deemed  a  senior  mort¬ 
gage,  and  C’s  mortgage  a  junior  mort¬ 
gage. 

If  B  obtains  judgment  in  foreclosure 
without  making  C  a  party  to  the  suit, 
and  has  the  land  sold  to  satisfy  his 
(senior)  mortgage  claim,  and  there  is  a 
surplus  after  paying  the  senior  mortgage 
and  court  costs,  the  said  surplus  must  be 
paid  into  court,  for  the  use  of  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  it.  A  second 
mortgage  continues  a  lien  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  foreclosure  of  the  first,  and  as 
such  follows  the  surplus. 

Surplus  money  stands  in  place  of  the 
land  for  all  purposes  of  distribution 
among  persons  having  vested  interests 
or  liens  on  the  land.  The  fact  that  the 
surplus  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  junior  mortgagee’s  claim  does  not 
destroy  his  right  to  take  said  surplus. 
His  remedy  is  to  enforce  his  claim  thereto 
in  the  court  which  rendered  the  judg¬ 


ment  of  foreclosure.  A  claim  to  a  lien 
upon  a  surplus  fund  may  be  determined 
in  proceedings  for  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus,  but  an  independent  action  is 
not  proper. 

On  filing  the  report  of  the  sale,  any 
person  who  had  a  lien  on  the  mortgaged 
premises  at  the  time  of  the  foreclosure 
sale,  upon  filing  with  the  clerk  where 
the  report  of  the  sale  is  filed,  a  notice 
stating  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  sur¬ 
plus  moneys,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  claim,  may  have  an  order  of  ref¬ 
erence  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
amount  due  him,  and  such  further  order 
may  be  made  for  the  payment  of  such 
surplus  money  to  him  if  there  be  no  prior 
claims  thereto. 

The  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemp¬ 
tion  (the  party  executing  the  mortgages) 
should  be  served  with  notice  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  reference  and  to  the 
usual  notices  of  subsequent  proceedings 
relative  to  such  surplus.  The  referee 
shall  in  all  such  cases  be  appointed  by 
the  court.  r.  d.  f. 

Values  of  Fertilizers. 

.1.  It.  D.,  Arters,  Pa. — In  a  bulletin  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  a  home  mixture  is 
reported  of  100  pounds  dried  blood,  700  pounds 
tankage,  900  pounds  dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  and  300 
pounds  muriate  of  potash.  The  analysis  is,  nitro¬ 
gen,  2  59  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  12.33;  potash, 
6.95  The  value  of  2,000  pounds  at  station  prices 
is  $24  OS),  and  its  cost  $21.  If  I  wish  to  make  that 
fertilizer,  it  would  cost  me  more.  The  cost  of  100 
pounds  dried  blood  would  be  $11;  700  pounds 
tankage,  $21;  900  pounds  dissolved  8.  C.  rock, 
and  300  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  $12.  The  whole 
cost  will  be  $71.  The  price  of  dried  blood  a  pound 
is  11  cents,  tankage  3  cents,  dissolved  S.  C.  rock 
3  cents,  and  muriate  of  potash  4  cents.  How  can 
any  one  make  a  fertilizer  of  that  for  $21  ?  If  I 
want  a  fertilizer  of  that  analysis,  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  me  to  buy  one  ready  mixed.  Will 
you  let  me  know  how  he  made  that  fertilizer 
for  $21  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble,  probably,  is  that 
you  have  taken  the  price  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  rather  than 
the  trade  prices  of  the  substances  which 
contain  them.  For  example,  you  say 
muriate  of  potash  costs  four  cents  per 
pound.  The  station  chemist  gives  four 
cents  as  the  price  of  the  actual  potash 
found  in  the  muriate.  This  muriate  of 
potash  contains  50  per  cent  of  actual 
potash.  The  other  50  per  cent  is  not 
considered  in  figuring  its  fertilizing 
value.  If  the  actual  potash  is  worth 
four  cents  per  pound,  the  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  which  he  would  buy  should  be  worth 
only  two  cents  a  pound.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  other  materials.  If  you  will 
ask  for  quotations  on  dried  blood,  tank¬ 
age,  dissolved  rock,  and  muriate,  from 
the  regular  fertilizer  firms,  you  will  find 
that  potash  will  be  quoted  at  about  $40 
per  ton,  acid  phosphate  not  far  from  $10, 
tankage  about  $20,  and  dried  blood  from 
$25  to  $30,  according  to  composition. 

ANSWERED  SHORTLY. 

Kaffir  corn  is  best  adapted  to  the  dry  western 
plains.  It  is  no  improvement  over  a  good  local 
corn  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  would,  if  possible,  buy  unslaked  lime,  and 
slake  it  at  home.  In  slaking,  lime  takes  up  water 
at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  or  more  per  ton.  When 
you  buy  the  slaked  lime,  you  must  pay  freight 
and  handling  on  this  useless  water. 

We  have  never  found  very  much  value  in  rye 
plowed  under  for  green  manure.  The  straw 
seems  to  decay  very  slowly,  and  is  not  readily 
available.  On  heavy  soils,  a  heavy  growth  of 
rye  seems  to  be  an  advantage  in  loosening  or 
opening  up  the  soil. 

We  prefer  a  sulky  plow  with  two  plows,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that,  by  riding  back  and  forth,  the  fur¬ 
rows  can  all  be  thrown  the  same  way.  The  best 
plowmen  would,  probably,  prefer  to  walk  be¬ 
hind  the  sulky  plow  and  watch  the  furrows, 
rather  than  to  ride  on  it. 

City  street  scrapings  are,  probably,  worth  little 
over  half  as  much  as  ordinary  stable  manure. 
Some  of  them  contain  a  good  many  glass  bottles 
and  tin  cans,  which  make  a  good  deal  of  bother 
in  handling,  and  are  an  objection  in  the  soil.  A 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  at  Washington,  gives  the  facts  about  these 
scrapings,  and  will  be  sent  free. 

F.  K.,  Cheviot,  O.— Tall  rye  is  usually  plowed 
under  by  hanging  a  heavy  chaindn  front  of  the 
plow.  This  drags  the  rye  down,  and  tips  it  over 
so  that  the  furrow  slice  is  turned  upon  it.  One 
year,  we  tried  the  plan  of  mowing  the  rye  be¬ 
fore  plowing,  but  this  did  not  work  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  chain,  for  more  of  the  rye  was  left  on 
the  surface  after  mowing  than  when  the  chain 
was  used. 


Allcock's 

Porous  Piasters 

DO  YOU  USE  PLASTERS  ? 

You  want  the  best,  the  one 
that  relieves  and  cures. 
Which  is  it?  Allcock’s! 
Why  ?  Try  it,  smell  it,  com¬ 
pare  its  fine  aromatic  odor 
with  the  smell  of  all  other 
plasters.  They  all  smell 
alike,  a  nasty,  sweetish  odor 
because  they  are  made  of 
cheap  materials.  We  guar¬ 
antee  Allcock’s  Porous  Plas¬ 
ters  to  be  made  of  the  high¬ 
est-priced  and  purest  of 
drugs.  Don’t  be  buncoed. 
Get  the  best — Allcock’s. 


worth  of 
New  Seeds 
for 

Send  so  cents 
for  our  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalogue  of 
novelties  and  get 
^  $1 .00  worth  of  i 
A  selected  New  ( 
kW  Seeds,  including 
Griffith  &  Turner 
Co.'s  famous  World’s  Fair  Tomato,  Boss  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage,  Baltimore  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Watermelon,  etc. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO., 

212  N.  Paca  St,,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Whiton’s  White  Mammoth  Potato. 

The  wonder  of  the  age. 
Write  for  circular  and 
see  what  8.  H.  Todd, 
Alva  Agee.  C.  G.  Wil¬ 
liams,  C.  8.  Clark,  Ed. 
C  Fletcher,  Chas.  Mc- 
Clave,  Cortland  L.  Hill, 
of  Ohio.  B.  J.  Morgan, 
of  Michigan;  Jno.  H. 
Rohrer,  of  Indiana;  L.  L  Olds,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Sol 
Hopkins,  of  Colorado,  who  have  tested  this  potato 
for  me,  have  to  say  about  It.  For  sale  exclusively  by 

W.  W.  WHITON,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


PCCn  DOT ATflCQ- Steuben  and  Twentieth 

uLLU  lUIAIULO  Century,  originated  and 
controlled  by  us.  Other  leading  varieties.  At  the 
trial  grounds  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  1897, 
the  Steuben  outyielded  any  variety  tested,  including 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  1,  yielding  at  the 
rate  of  726  bush,  uer  acre.  Bush.,  $2.50;  bbl.,  $6.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  HILKlt  BROS.,  Prattsburg.  N.  Y. 


"WE’VE  DONE  EXPANDED,” 

Is  the  way  Judge  Culberson,  of  Texas,  sums  up  the 
“Eastern  question.’’  Well,  who  cares  if  Uncle 
Samuel  has  followed  the  example  of  Page  fence. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 

Up.”  Cannot  Sag 
I  Get  hisnewcatalogne.  It 
tells  all  about  The  Best 

nm  Fence  Made.  ,  _ _ 

V.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


S^Ll^Drive  a  Nail? 

Anybody  that  can  drive  a 
nail  can  build 

The  Ghandlee  Fence. 

Any  kind  of  wire  may  be  used. 

‘  Makes  the  most  rigid,  strong. 
est,  and  most  durable  fence 
«°-7  I  IB  that  can  be  made  of  wire.  Look  at  the 

J1."'.  I  1  cut  “THAT  STAY  WILL, ST  AY.” 

Steel  WW  jjo  twisting,  straining  or  breaking.  The 
secret  is  in  the  lock  which  absolutely  holds  the  stay. 
It  makes  the  cheapest  good  wire  fence  known. 
WE  WANT  AGENTS.  Reliable  and  responsible  men  only. 
We  give  exclusive  territory  to  right  men.  Write  for 
terms  and  territory.  Sum  pie  and  Catalogue  Free. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO..  II  S.  Howard  St..  Baltimore.  Md. 


Make  Yourself  Glad 

By  buying  the  Frost  Fence.  Made  from 
coiled  spring  wire,  heavy  hard  spring  stays, 
firmly  united  at  crossings  by  the  Frost 
Wedge  Lock.  It  will  protect  your  property 
while  you  sleep.  Adopted  by  the  leading  rail¬ 
road  companies.  Write  for  oar  Illustrated  catalogue, 
rue  cd n c t  uhdt  rrwrr  P.n  P.IFVFl  AMH.  OHIO 


$8  to  $15  MACHINE 

to  weaveyourown  fenceof 

Colled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  100 

rod  fence.  Agent* 
Wsanted.Cat&logue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  Fence  Macli. Co. 

Box  23  Mt.Sterllng.O. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONQUT 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

%  16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

—  No  farm  rights,  royalties  «r 
patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
U  WANTED.  W  rite  for  circular. 
The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  C«. 
NORWALK.  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW." 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  plants,  when  you  can  get  just  as  good  or  better  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  1  000. 
My  FREE,  1899  Catalogue  lists  all  the  later  introductions  and  standard  sorts  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  it.  G.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 


is  thoroughly  interwoven  but  has  long  horizontal  wires, 
which  classes  it  as 

A  FENCE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 

Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  and  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottom  rails.  Has  cable  selv¬ 
age  and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 

Each  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 

We  are  manufacturers  also  of  the  following  famous  fences: 

GABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENGE 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables. 

STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENGE  KSS 

parks,  cemeteries,  etc.  Steel  gates,  posts,  etc.  Everything 
the  best  or  its  kind. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


AAAAAAUAUA 

Pat.  July  21,  1896.  Fat.  July  6,  1897. 
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PROTECTION 

of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  the 

P  &  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  lighter 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  health  for 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  Winter. 
No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Acid  and 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases. 
Send  for  samples  and  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  White  January.— The  ground  has  been  well 
covered  with  snow  since  Christmas.  The  sleigh¬ 
ing  has  gone,  but  the  fields  are  well  covered. 
This  is  good  for  the  strawberries,  which  were 
well  mulched  about  December  1.  The  Crimson 
clover  is  alive  and  green  down  under  the  snow, 
and  is  in  better  condition  than  last  year’s  crop 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  quite  remarkable 
how  rapidly  the  snow  melts  on  the  strips  through 
the  farm  where  cow  pea  vines  were  left  to  rot 
down.  These  vines  are  now  black  and  partly 
decayed.  From  a  distance,  it  looks  as  though 
there  was  a  thick  coat  of  manure  on  the  surface. 
This  dark  color  enables  the  soil  to  absorb  more 
heat,  and  the  snow  goes  q  uicker  from  these  strips. 

Early  Planting. — If  snow  is  “  the  poor  man’s 
manure  ”,  is  not  this  early  melting  a  bad  thing  ? 
Is  It  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  plowing  under 
these  dead  vines  in  the  Fall  ?  Perhaps  so,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  it.  The  warmer  the  land 
the  earlier  we  can  plant  in  the  Spring.  On  our 
light,  leaeliy  soils,  it  pays  to  get  the  earliest  po¬ 
tatoes  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  We 
have  two  light  fields  where  we  hope  to  plant  po¬ 
tatoes  the  latter  part  of  March.  Judging  from 
present  appearances,  the  strips  now  covered 
with  half-rotted  cow  pea  vines  will  be  fit  to 
plant  nearly  a  week  earlier  than  the  bare  strips 
beside  them.  On  one  small  field,  we  shall  put  a 
thick  coat  of  manure,  early  in  March,  expecting 
that  this  will  warm  up  the  soil  and  help  prepare 
it  for  early  planting.  Early  potatoes  pay  us  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  late  crop. 

Good  Manure.— We  shall  have  twice  as  much 
manure  as  we  had  last  year.  Fertilizers,  hunnis 
and  hogs  are  responsible  for  this.  In  1897,  crops 
were  light  in  stem,  tuber  and  grain;  but  the 
ground  was  left  in  the  Fall  covered  with  rye,  cow 
peas  and  Crimson  clover.  All  of  this  save  the 
rye  was  plowed  under  last  year,  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  fertilizers  used  as  in  1897.  Crops 
were  more  than  doubled,  especially  the  stalks 
and  cow  pea  vines.  We  are  also  using  great 
quantities  of  bog  hay,  leaves  and  planer  shav¬ 
ings  for  bedding.  The  pigs  work  this  all  over 
after  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  barn,  and  as  the 
pens  get  full,  we  haul  and  pile  it  in  the  fields 
where  it  is  to  be  used  with  the  hen  manure 
mixed  with  it.  Besides  all  this,  the  farm  is  cov¬ 
ered  again  with  rye,  cow  pea  vines  or  clover. 
The  groirnd  is  in  fair  shape  now  to  produce  good 
crops — better  shape,  I  think,  than  it  has  been  be¬ 
fore  in  15  years.  The  pigs  must  have  full  credit 
for  the  fine  quality  of  our  manure  this  year. 
They  have  nearly  made  their  living  on  what  the 
other  stock  wasted,  and  greatly  improved  the 
manure.  These  western  farmers  may  afford  to 
keep  a  lazy  hog,  but  we  must  get  some  work  out 
of  him.  Rooting  manure  enables  him  to  make 
lean  meat  out  of  cabbage  and  turnips! 

Poultry  and  Prices. — In  the  first  14  days  of 
January,  our  hens  laid  309  eggs.  During  these 
days  of  1898,  we  got  45  eggs.  According  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  experts,  we  ought  to  get 
about  twice  as  many  eggs  as  we  do.  It’s  sad  to 
relate,  but  it  seems  to  take  a  good  many  years 
to  become  an  “  expert.”  The  amateur  can  make 
a  spurt  (and  so  can  his  hens),  but  it’s  only 
through  trouble  that  he  is  enabled  to  write  “  ex  ” 
in  the  proper  place.  Our  hens  are  paying  a  fair 
profit,  though,  and  we  can’t  complain.  Eggs 
still  sell  “  eight  for  a  quarter”  with  us,  and  pig 
pork  is  now  worth  6*4  cents.  Will  $50  invested  in 
hens  pay  larger  interest  than  $50  in  little  pigs  ? 
With  this  year’s  experience,  I  would  vote  for  the 
pigs  for  our  farm,  though  there  are  lots  of  sides 
to  the  question.  It  costs  more  to  house  the  hens 
and  to  care  for  them,  and  they  are  more  liable  to 
die  or  become  crippled.  The  pig  will  take  care 
of  himself  if  you  give  him  a  chance,  and  he  will 
stand  lots  of  abuse.  The  humble  record  of  Billy 
Berkshire  and  his  brothers  last  year  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  hog  is  a  gentleman  who  fully 
understands  his  business. 

The  Scarlet  Fever  patients  are  making  good 
progress,  and  we  hope  that  the  end  is  in  sight. 
We  sometimes  wish  the  little  Bud  were  as  nearly 
over  the  disease  as  the  Scions  are.  At  the  first 
attack,  we  got  the  best  medical  advice  we  could 
gather.  Small  daily  doses  of  phosphate  of  soda 
are  good  for  the  little  ones,  and  plenty  of  fruit 
and  liquid  food.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give  them 
food  that  might  cause  constipation— though  this 
is  always  true.  We  have  been  careful  to  sterilize 
their  throats,  using  an  atomizer  for  the  purpose. 
As  the  Scions  began  to  “  peel  ”,  they  were  well 
smeared  with  vaseline.  This  lessens  the  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  also  keeps  the  scales  from  spreading. 
The  shut-ins  have  kept  good-natured  through 
the  siege.  The  Madame,  I  find,  has  been  reread¬ 
ing  Lea  Miserables  for  solace,  an  old  edition  that 
belonged  to  her  father.  The  Christian  is  another 
book  that  our  shut-ins  have  absorbed.  There  are 
worse  things  in  life  than  acting  as  scarlet  fever 
outcast  and  shut-in,  but  they  are,  happily,  not 
numerous  enough  to  go  around! 

Shut-in  Hens.— I  notice  a  discussion  among 
poultrymen  as  to  whether  hens  should  run  out¬ 
doors.  Some  men  say  that  they  would  not  let  a 
hen  put  her  foot  on  the  cold  mud,  or  eat  a  bite  of 
snow.  Our  hens  are  free  to  run  out  every  day 
that  the  sun  shines.  We  leave  the  little  doors 
open,  and  they  are  free  to  pass  in  or  out.  I  ob¬ 
serve  that  hens  are  not  alike  in  this.  The  Blacks, 
on  the  whole,  certainly  stay  outside  more  than 
the  Whites,  but  there  are  individuals  that,  ap¬ 
parently,  never  go  out.  I  notice  that,  when  they 
are  shut  in  for  a  few  days,  they  feel  dumpy, 
and  laze  about  without  laying.  Some  hens  will 
go  out  every  day  in  the  year,  if  they  have  a 
chance.  Others  will  never  go  out  of  their  own 
accord  from  December  till  March.  I  think  that 


when  we  shut  them  up  tight  (in  our  latitude,  at 
least),  we  discourage  about  as  many  hens  as  we 
would  if  we  drove  them  all  out  each  day.  I  would, 
therefore,  give  them  the  option  of  running  out  If 
they  like,  or  staying  in  a  warm  place.  A  hen  may 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  herself  during  the  day. 
She  is  a  fool  at  night.  h.  w.  c. 


FRUIT  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Fertilizer  for  Peach  Orchard. 

J.  B.  P.,  Huntingdon ,  Pa.— How  much  potash 
should  I  give  a  young  peach  orchard  set  last 
Spring?  What  quality  do  you  advise  using?  I 
have  4,000  trees  set  on  25  acres. 

Ans. — We  would  not  apply  potash 
alone  to  the  peach  orchard,  but  use 
phosphoric  acid  along  with  it.  The 
cheapest  and  best  form  in  which  to  apply 
potash  is  muriate.  If  200  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  500  pounds  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock  per  acre  are  put 
on,  it  will  be  about  right. 

Best  Apples  for  New  York  Market. 

Several  Subscribers.— What  are  the  best  varieties 
of  apples  for  the  fancy  markets  in  New  York 
City? 

Ans. — We  suppose  by  best  is  meant 
those  that  will  sell  for  highest  prices. 
These  vary  from  year  to  year.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  matter  of  scarcity.  In  a 
year  when  Baldwins  and  other  red  apples 
are  very  plentiful,  Greenings  may  sell 
for  higher  prices  than  any  others,  if  the 
latter  happen  to  be  scarce.  Or  the  re¬ 
verse  may  be  true.  Generally  speaking, 
fancy  red  table  sorts  bring  highest  prices. 
York  Imperial  is  a  high-priced  sort, 
though  it  is  not  yet  familiar  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Spitzenberg  is  a  first-rate  variety 
if  well  grown  and  ripened.  Tompkins 
County  King  and  Northern  Spy  are 
usually  high  priced,  but  they  are  such 
shy  bearers  in  some  localities  that  they 
would  prove  unprofitable,  even  at  high 
prices.  Fameuse  sells  for  good  prices. 
Something  must  be  taken  into  account 
besides  the  prices  for  which  apples  or 
other  fruits  sell.  No  matter  if  a  certain 
variety  does  bring  a  high  price,  if  it 
yields  poorly,  it  might  prove  more  un¬ 
profitable  than  a  variety  that  sells  for  a 
much  lower  price,  but  which  yields 
heavily. 

Fertilizing  Bush  Fruits. 

A.  R.  B.,  Dexter ,  Me.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  sug¬ 
gested  200  pounds  of  potash,  400  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 
use  on  small  fruit.  What  do  I  understand  by 
phosphate  ?  For  my  fruit  patch  of  currants, 
gooseberries  and  raspberries,  I  applied  last  Fall, 
at  the  rate  of  1,600  pounds  to  the  acre  as  follows: 
800  pounds  fine  ground  bone,  400  pounds  acid 
phosphate,  400  pounds  muriate  of  potash.  I  like 
to  apply  in  the  Fall  so  that  it  will  be  ready  in 
Spring  early.  Do  you  think  I  would  get  larger 
fruit  if  I  should  apply,  in  the  Spring,  nitrate  of 
soda  and  superphosphate,  as  you  term  it  ?  I 
wish  to  grow  as  good  fruit  as  can  be  grown,  but 
I  have  no  money  to  throw  away.  Would  you 
advise  using  bone,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate 
of  potash  year  after  year  ?  I  can  get  old  or 
rather,  newly-boiled  bones,  but  have  no  way  to 
grind  them.  Is  there  any  way  to  utilize  them  ? 

Ans. — We  referred  to  a  fertilizer  for 
strawberries  which,  we  think,  require 
more  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  Spring  than 
bush  fruits.  By  “  phosphate,”  we  mean 
a  substance  containing  no  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ment  except  phosphoric  acid.  Dissolved 
phosphate  rock  or  bone  black  is  a  true 
super  phosphate.  These  contain  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  a  soluble  form.  Many  of 
the  so-called  “  superphosphates  ”  on  the 
market  contain  tankage  or  dried  fish 
and  kainit  mixed  with  the  dissolved  rock. 
We  do  not  mean  these  mixtures.  We 
doubt  whether  it  would  pay  you  to  add 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Spring  to  the  bush 
fruits.  The  plants  themselves  can  give 
the  only  final  answer.  Try  it  on  a  row 
or  two.  Too  much  nitrate  often  makes 
the  fruit  soft.  Yes,  we  would  use  this 
mixture  year  after  year,  if  it  give  good 
results.  One  of  the  hardest  things  in 
the  fertilizer  business  is  to  “  reduce  ” 
bones.  Powerful  crushers  and  grinders 
are  needed,  even  after  the  bones  have 
been  steamed  under  high  pressure.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  can  be  used,  but  we  do  not 
advise  it  on  the  farm.  A  slow  and  not 
very  satisfactory  way  is  to  pack  the 
bones  in  layers  of  unleached  wood  ashes, 
and  keep  the  whole  mass  moist.  In  about 
two  months,  the  bones  may  be  crushed 
into  coarse  pieces. 


MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 

The  best  slippery 
stuff  for 

wear  &nd  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horseflesh  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Get  come. 


FRAZER  „££. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  IW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Two  Wagons  atOne  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy 
wagon.  They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of 
loading  in  hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  wood,  stones,  etc.  The  man  who  already 
has  a  wagon  may  have  one  of 
these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad¬ 
faced  tire,  are  made  to  fit  any 
axle.  You  can  convert  your 
old  wagon  to  a  low,  handy 
wagon  in  a  few  moment’s  time. 
You  thus  virtually  have  two 
wagons  at  one  price  Write  to 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  for  their  catalogue;  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  about  these  and  their  Electric  Handy 
Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company,  ^777TTTTTmmm 

SAGINAW,  Mich.  I 

are  makers  oi 
Low-Down 
Wide-Tire 


TRUCKS.  4„o 

METAL 
WHEELS  tor 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Clroulart  Fr*». 


Our  1898  business  was 
twice  that  ot  1897— we 
'  build  more  than  all  others 
/  combined,  10  styles.  Steel 
wheel  wagons  at  $18. 


FARMERS, 

FEEDERS, 

RANCHERS, 

And  All  Other  Men 
are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 


Stationaries,  Portables.  Engines  anti  Pumps. 
Proof,  by  addressing 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


,  Galvan¬ 
ized 
1  Steel 


Self-olllng, 

Best  Governed. 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
Wo  have  every- 
thlngthe  farmer  i 
needs  in  this  Una 

Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 


Gutters,  Grinders, 
Shelters,  etc. 

OMPtNic' MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg .  Co. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


DOWER  and 

TUMr 


i  27  Fargo  St. 


A  MAN  SAVED 


BY  USINC  A  FOLDINC  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  nmn  cun  Haw  morn  RUNS  RASY 

Mo 

BaekMhe  «MwelKh 0 

only  41^^ 
lbs. 

il33 


wood  with  it  than  two 
in  any  other  way  and 
do  It  easier.  9  CORDS 
IN  10  HOURS.  Saws 
any  wood  on  any 
ground.  Haws  trees 
down.  Catalog  free. 
First  order  secures  agency, 


Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  64  S.  Clinton  St.  RM  26,  Chicago, 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  W est  W ater  8t.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  in  the  World. 


With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO  ,  York,  Pa. 


SEEDER 

Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  X  labor,  % 
ot  seed,  sent  on  trial,  (sold 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbnnu,  I  ml. 


Beats  the  windiest  weather.  The  hopper  la  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
the  wind  can  not  blow  the  seed  away.  Must  sow  even.  Sows  all 
Clovers,  Alfalfa,  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  Timothy,  Bed  Top  and 
Flax.  Special  hopper  for  Wheat,  Outs,  Burley  and  Rye. 
Sows  20  to  40  acres  per  day.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  price  list. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  17  River  St.,  Ypsilantl,  Mich. 


Maple  Evaporators. 


MOST  DlIRA  RLE,  MOS1  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANK,  Linesvilie,  Pa. 


The  WIARD  WEEDER 


The  Teeth  are 
Adjustable 

so  they  can  be 
set  straight  or 
to  slant  to  the 
row.  The  coil 
spring  produces 

a  vibrating  mo-  \  \\\\\\\\\VA^~‘  71/,  ft.  Wide, 
tion  which  re-  \  \\  \  \  U  '-V-*-.  „  '  x„(lt 

suits  in  perfect  \  UV-  uml  nla  ' 

tillage.  It  cult!  V-  *-  Weighs  95  lbs. 

vates all  the  ground— the  row  as  well  as  between  the 
row.  It  leaves  the  land  perfectly  level,  kills  all  weeds, 
preserves  the  natural  soil  moisture  and  promotes  a  rap¬ 
id,  healthy  growth.  They  are  of  special  advantage  in 
working  all  so-called  hoed  crops.  Of  equal  value  in 
‘•brushing”  In  grass  and  clover  seed.  For  sale  by  dealers. 
Our  free  circulars  explain  their  advantages  more  fully. 

THE  WIARD  PLOW  CO.  Batavia,  Ms  Ym 


The  Foundation 

of  Good  Agriculture  is  Good  Plowing. 

The  “cut  and  cover”  principle  will  not  suffice  in  this  progressive  age. 
Good  plowing  presupposes  the  use  of  a  good  plow.  One  with  a  perfect 
mouldboard — just  the  right  curvature  to  place  the  furrow  in  the  best 
position  for  the  admission  of  light,  air  and  moisture;  one  that  cuts  a  furrow 
slice  of  even  depth  and  even  width— both  prime  requisites  to  good 
plowing;  one  that  applies  the  draft  exactly  at  the  center,  which  makes  a 
plow  run  easy;  one  having  all  wearing  parts  perfectly  chilled,  meaning 
long  wear  and  no  corrosion;  one  that  is  economic  of  repairs. 

All  these  points  and  many  others  are  covered  perfectly  by  the 
Oliver  Chilled  Plows.  Sold  by  every  Oliver  Agent  everywhere. 

Descriptive  matter  upon  application. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


“OLIVER.”  “40.” 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

Several  of  our  friends  have  asked  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  report  of  the  results  of 
its  Potato  Flower-pot  experiment.  We 
shall  certainly  give  them  in  time  to 
enable  those  interested  in  potato  culture 
to  be  influenced  by  them.  We  shall  not 
anticipate  by  stating  just  now  whether 
the  results  pleased  us  or  not.  But  we 
may  say  that  they  were  surprising . 

Hiler  Bros  ,  of  Prattsburg,  N.  Y., 
have  grown  potatoes  from  true  seed 
since  1893.  They  sow  the  seed  about 
April  1,  and  transplant  about  June  1. 
They  have  had  in  a  single  hill  as  many 
as  70  tubers,  all  of  which  were  small, 
however,  and  the  variety  proved  worth¬ 
less.  Last  season,  a  single  hill  had  40 
tubers.  A  single  seedling  hill  of  Steuben 
contained  13  tubers,  weighing  2 %  pounds, 
all  of  which,  excepting  two,  were  large 
enough  to  sell  in  the  market . 

The  Hale  Plum  Again. — Mr.  N.  Hal- 
loek,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that 
we  described  the  Hale  plum  as  of  “  me¬ 
dium  crimson  purple,  dotted  and  striped 
with  purple  on  a  yellow  ground.”  This 
was  a  quotation  from  what  Mr.  Burbank 
and  Mr.  Hale  have  said  of  it.  Mr.  Ilal- 
lock  continues:  “I  obtained  a  Hale 
plum  tree  from  J.  H.  Hale,  in  the  Spriug 
of  1897.  It  bore  a  few  plums  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  was  no  purple  or  crimson 
upon  them,  or  scarcely  a  suggestion  of 
yellow.  They  were  simply  light  green. 
As  I  was  going  from  home  for  a  week, 
and  as  the  tree  stood  in  quite  a  public 
place,  I  was  anxious  to  secure  a  chance 
of  testing  the  quality  of  the  plums.  I, 
therefore,  picked  several,  seeing  they 
were  well  matured,  and  placed  them  in 
my  valise.  They  kept  until  my  return, 
and  a  day  or  two  later.  I  sent  a  sample 
to  our  old  friend,  Isaac  nicks,  who  was 
anxious  to  test  them.  When  I  asked 
what  he  thought  of  them,  he  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  replied,  ‘  It  is  the  best  Japan  plum 
I  ever  ate.’  In  this,  I  quite  agree  with 
him.  The  tree,  now  three  years  old,  is 
very  thickly  set  with  buds  I  think 
every  farmer  should  set  at  least  one 
Hale  plum.”  Our  tree  has  borne  for  two 
years,  but  we  have  refrained  from  ex¬ 
pressing  any  decided  opinions  regarding 
it,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  planted  too 
near  an  old  apple  tree.  This  fact  we 
have  laid  stress  upon  in  our  two  reports. 
So  much  of  the  old  apple  tree  has  now 
been  cut  back  that  we  are  in  hopes  to 
be  able  to  give  a  moderately  correct  ac¬ 
count  next  Summer  of  what  it  is  worth 
in  the  Rural  Grounds . 

Again  we  are  favored  by  a  subscriber, 
Charles  Macon,  with  some  further  ac¬ 
count  of  how  the  Velvet  bean  acts  with 
him  in  Ingleside,  N.  C.  We  gave  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  in  our 
issue  of  June  11,  1898.  Mr.  Macon,  lasl^ 
Fall,  favored  us  with  pods  in  different 
stages  of  maturity.  The  vines,  he  says, 
make  a  most  luxuriant  foliage  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  on  porches  or  over  win¬ 
dows.  The  foliage  is  so  dense  that  the 
sun’s  rays  do  not  penetrate  it  ne  had 
one  vine  over  a  window  covering  a  frame 
10  feet  high,  that  he  thinks  would  run 
over  the  top  of  a  two  story  buildiDg, 
and  give  plenty  of  shade  on  the  front 
porch  if  it  were  given  time.  He  does 
not  think  that  the  Velvet  bean  will  com¬ 
pare  with  the  cow  pea  in  his  vicinity  as 
a  land  improver  or  forage  plant — it  is 
too  slow  a  grower. 

Mr.  Macon  speaks  favorably  of  the 
Maypops  [Passiflora  incarnata].  He 
says  that  the  fruit  is  insignificant,  so 
that  few  people  give  it  any  attention, 
and  that  it  is  not  cultivated  at  all ;  it 
grows  wild  along  the  hedges  and  fences. 
He,  however,  has  grown  very  fond  of  it. 
The  fruit  drops  off  when  yellow — then  it 
is  ripe.  There  was  a  vine  in  his  garden 
that  had  run  up  a  small  locust  tree, 
about  eight  feet  high  that,  September 
22,  bore  55  large  pops. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  A.  W. 
Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga. ,  wrote  us  last 
April  about  the  Velvet  bean,  botanically 
known  as  Mucuna  pruriens,  a  pretty 
close  relative  of  the  cow  pea.  Mr.  Smith 
was  much  impressed  with  the  climbing 
capacity  of  the  plant ;  the  vines  grew  to 
the  top  of  bis  mill  tower,  a  height  of  40 
feet.  Mr.  Smith  knows  of  few  plants 
th  at  would  so  soon  cover  a  trellis  or  arbor. 
We  do  not  quite  reconcile  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Macon  that,  while  the  vine  makes 
such  a  stupendous  growth,  it  is  yet  too 
slow  a  grower  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  cow  pea  as  a  forage  plant . 


NOTES  FROM  WISCONSIN. 

GREEN  MANURES  AND  FODDER  CROPS. 

Crimson  clover  makes  a  good  growth 
with  us,  but  the  trouble  is  to  bring  it 
through  the  Spring  freezes.  It  winters 
all  right,  but  we  get  sudden  changes  in 
the  Spring  that  are  pretty  hard  on  it. 
Last  Spring,  we  lost  about  eight-tenths 
of  our  crop,  but  what  remained  grew  a 
nice  lot  of  seed.  We  had  a  good  stand 
last  Fall,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  it 
through  better  this  Winter. 

I  believe,  however,  that  upon  our 
sandy  soils  in  central  Wisconsin,  more  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  Soy  bean.  We 
have  grown  two  crops  with. good  suc¬ 
cess.  The  beans  grow  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  are  simply  loaded 
with  pods.  The  seed  being  small  it  re¬ 
quires  only  a  small  amount  of  seed  to 
plant  an  acre.  We  have  planted  in  drills 
3%  feet  apart,  using  a  Planet  Jr.  seed 
drill.  I  shall  try  a  few  of  them  at  2% 
feet  apart  this  year,  thinking  to  give  a 
denser  shade  to  the  ground,  and  thus 
save  one  cultivation,  perhaps.  Our  acre¬ 
age  will  be  increased  this  year,  as  they 
have  done  so  well  with  us  for  two  seasons. 

I  believe  that  the  cow  pea  can,  also, 
be  grown  successfully  on  sandy  land  in 
the  North.  Probably  the  seed  cannot  be 
maturt  d  thus  far  north,  but  a  large 
amount  of  green  matter  can  be  produced 
for  plowing  under.  Our  experiments 
with  them  have  been  on  a  small  scale, 
but  will  be  enlarged  the  coming  season 

The  Velvet  bean  was  tried  on  a  small 
scale  last  year,  and  made  a  strong 
growth,  but  did  not  bloom.  It,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  will  produce  a  good  amount  of 
g-een  matter,  but  the  seed  is  so  large 
that  it  will  take  considerable  seed  per 
acre,  and  it  would  be  more  expensive 
than  some  other  smaller-seeded  variety. 

The  Japan  Panicum  Crus  Galli  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station, 
of  Massachusetts,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  valuable  forage  plant  that  has  been 
introduced  in  the  last  25  years.  After 
two  years  of  trial  upon  a  rather  poor, 
sandy  soil,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it 
is  one  of  the  grandest  plants  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  From  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  seed  in  1897,  we  grew  over  a  bushel 
of  clean  seed  on  a  row  about  15  rods 
long.  Last  year,  we  put  in  about  two 
acres  with  a  garden  seed  drill,  in  rows 
3%  feet  apart,  July  6  to  8.  It  made  a 
fine  growth,  will  average  over  three  feet 
high,  and  I  estimate  that  it  will  yield  25 
to  30  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  It  grows 
twice  as  high  as  millet  will  on  the  same 
ground,  stools  out  more  than  twice  as 
much,  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and 
for  hay,  will  outyield  anything  I  have 
ever  seen. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  on  good  land,  it  has  yielded  18  tons 
of  green  fodder  per  acre,  or  six  tons  of 
well-cured  dry  hay.  We  have  planted  it 
in  rows  so  that  we  could  cultivate  it  once 
or  twice  to  keep  down  the  weeds  until  it 
got  a  start.  The  seed  is  small,  not  more 
than  half  the  size  of  millet  seed,  and 
from  four  to  six  quarts  are  a  great  plenty 
to  seed  an  acre.  This  season,  I  intend  to 
experiment  with  planting  at  different 
distances  apart,  planting  one  piece  16  or 
18  inches  apart,  another  two  feet,  an¬ 
other  three  feet,  and  another  3%  feet, 
and  see  which  will  yield  the  best.  Every 
farmer  in  America  ought  to  try  a  small 
plot  of  this  wonderful  new  grass.  It 
being  an  annual  like  millet,  no  one  need 
be  afraid  of  it,  as  there  are  no  roots  to 
live  over  and  become  a  pest  to  the  farm. 

L.  H.  READ. 


SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAX  PLUM 

THE  TWO 

RECORD  BREAKERS. 

The  Best 

is  always  the  cheapest,  and  especially  so 
when  the  best  cost  no  more  than  the  other 
kind.  All  the  standard  and  new  varieties 

of  fruit  trees,  plants,  vines,  etc.  No 

"  extras  ”  for  packing.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1  ,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Other  grand  new  Creations  In  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS 
1899  Catalogue  free  to  Rural  readers. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal 

TREES. 

Apple,  Japan  Plums,  Cherries,  and  a  full 
line  of  fruit  trees  at  low  prices.  Write  for  who, e- 
sale  list.  C.  F.  MACNair  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Fruits 

are  the  only  kind  that  pay  for  the  cost  of  growing  and 
marketing.  The  best  are  Echo  Strawberry,  Loudon 
and  Columbian  Raspberiy,  Erie  and  Kathbun  Black¬ 
berry,  Pearl  Gooseberry,  Pomona  and  Red  Cross 
Currant.  Immense  stock.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
My  catalogue  is  free,  but  it  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JUST  OUT. 

The  annual  price-list  of  Call’s  Nurs¬ 
eries  is  now  ready  for  our  readers,  and 
all  who  are  wishing  to  set  fruit  trees 
this  year  will  do  well  to  send  for  it.  If 
you  wish  to  secure  the  best  and  health¬ 
iest  trees  that  can  be  grown,  write 
them  for  price-list.  Hundreds  of  our 
leading  Fruit  Growers  write  that  the 
finest  Fruit  trees  that  they  have  ever 
seen,  were  received  from  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
dealing  direct  with  the  Farmers. 

at  ■  >■  n  a  m  (Trade-marked.) 

I\l  1-  W  MURDV  PLUM  and 

VV  DIAMOND  peach. 

AND  FINEST  NEW  PEACHES. 

■  ■  |  (Copyrighted.) 

L|  III  1  Wn  Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone, 

|%  |  |  Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 

THE  ALBAUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 

Phoneton,  Ohio. 

nilD  catalogue  will  save  iflnMCV  CflD  Vflll 

UUn  trees  and  plants  make  IflURCT  lUH  VUUi 

The  plain  troth  by  those  who  know.  Write  to-day, 

It  costs  you  nothing,  and  will  help  yon. 

THE  BUTLER  dfc  JEWEIjE  CO.,  CROMWELL,  CON'S. 


Excelsior  Strawberry  is  immensely  productive  and 
earlierthan  Hoffman.  A  seedling  of  Wilson,  plant  and  fruit 
both  showing  larger  and  linerthan  Wilson.  Order  early. 
70  other  varieties  in  our  catalogue,  including  the 
I  Star,  Nick  Dinner,  Clyde,  Carrie,  Margaret, 
Unity  and  Darlings’.  We  are  the  largest  growers  of 
I  peach  trees.  Not  one  tree  in  a  million  affected  with  scale 
or  yellows.  Finest  peach  trees  grown.  Asparagus  routs 
that  always  give  satisfaction.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


THE  TRUTH 


is  good  enough  to  tell,  and  that’s  what 
you  get  in  our  new  80  (not  04)  page  hook 
Orchard  Improvement.  No  catalogue 
more  carefully  prepared  and  as  different  from 
others  as  the  truth  alone  can  make  it.  No  overdrawn  descriptions,  no  novelties  or  kindred  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  but  TRUTH,  the  best  foundation.  Contains  information  on  the  Improvement  and  care 
of  orchards  from  lea  ing  horticulturists.  Tells  about  our  specialty,  “  business  trees  —the  BEST  trees, 
and  it’s  tree  to  “  business  farmers.”  _  _ .. 

The  Business  Farmer.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  HEW  YORK. 


REID',, 

fRUltSj 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  Is  well- 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  is  i 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the' 
buyer.  Save  one-half  on  anything  you  need  In  the 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  you  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  esti¬ 
mates,  or  any  information  you  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  be 
FACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 
of  our  customers  after  trial  increase  their  orders  A  trial  °rder  will  make  a  lifetime  eiistomer  of 
you.  We  promise  only  best  values.  Among  the  new  but  well-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
mcrmP  A  ll  Dl  APhTDCDDY  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 
IVI  b. tf ofcrf fc/VU  DLA G  ADEltrt  I  ■  for  $5,  and  many  other  things  that  will 
interest  you.  Free  catalogue  if  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

established  mi.  WILEYu&  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


/>CTMTHC 

'■  'IK  as 'KM  1  B  (Ha  H  if*,  ■  Yw  ■  _  Iv  has  the  largestntock  and  finc-stn.il,  -c-  K 

,  ■  ’  M  SB  H  B  j  H  1  11  M-d  M  ■  tion  of  vigorous,  healthy  plants  lu  the  H 

aSpr-  ;.7^*K KJI  world.  This  stock  is  of  his  own  growing  and  he  knows  that  it  is  pure. 

m.  AO’  ;  HE  CROWS  ALL  THE  PLANTS  THAT  HE  SELLS  V 

V-ffl  and  they  are  aU  fresh  dug  at  the  time  of  shipment.  No  cellar-stored,  reshippcd  and  repacked  r, 
stock,  'SSi-puge  llluntrutcd  and  dcwrlptlve  cotuloicue  free.  Address  C 

WXSlVdmZ*  W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  BOX  44,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

1 

FP  A  FP  P  SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

M  m.  M  %.  Mmmd  Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 

m  vhvh  varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THR 

D  NLmm  ’  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.’’ 

[  f*  N  -c  W  j  JACOB  W.  NIANNINC,  Reading,  Mass. 

* 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  Small  Fruits,  drapes,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  | 

"  Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Patonies  v 

Largest  and  choicest  collections  In  America. 

/#T  J  %  ^  M*  W*  BEST  NOVELTIES 

f  a,  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

M  /  V  £  £(J  ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 

#  §  ^  ^  MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Fifty-ninth  Year.  i 

RIGHT  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS 

Straight  Coods  at  Right  Prices,  Bought  Direct. 
350,000  Pencil,  150,000  Plum,  150,000  Pear,  75,000  Cherry, 
150,000  Apple, <tuinee,  Apricot, Mulberry,  etc.,  50,000  Nut  Bear¬ 
ing  Trees,  2,000,000  Small  Fruits,  1,000,000  Itoses.  Head¬ 
quarters  for 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Forty-four  Greenhouses  filled  with  choice  Roses,  Palms,  Araucarias,  Ficus,  Paudauus, 

^"v/e^se^n^by 'mail  postpaid,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Small 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger 
by  express  or  freight.  OUR  CATALOGUE,  an  elegant  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated 
tells  it  all,  FBEKi  Send  for  it  today  and  get  the  best  at  right  prices.  45th  year.  44  greenhouses. 
1000  acres  ' 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  447  ,  Painesville,  O. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  COW 


AND  TUB  SCALE  OF  POINTS 


Points  and  Performance.  —  Many 
dairymen  think  that,  if  a  cow  is  a  won¬ 
derful  producer  of  milk  or  butter,  she 
should,  for  that  reason,  be  a  show  cow. 
Others  think  that,  if  they  select  their 
cows  for  their  points,  and  breed  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  standard  scale  of  points 
of  their  cattle  association,  they  will 
eventually  lose  all  practical  utility,  and 
their  barnyard  will  be  filled  with  lawn 
ornaments. 

Let  us  take  up  a  standard  scale  of 
points  and  see  what  it  is.  I  think  that 
the  standard  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  is  the  most  practical,  and  we 
can  use  that.  I  am  more  familiar  with 
it,  and  have  been  able  to  judge  of  its 
worth  in  our  herd  of  over  325  Jerseys. 
I  should  say  that  the  scale  of  points 
represents  the  ideal  cow.  She  is  the 
type  that  represents  the  breed.  With 
much  beauty,  she  should  have  great 
utility,  and  the  more  useful  she  is,  the 


always  borne  in  mind — no  rule  is  with¬ 
out  exceptions.  It  may  often  happen 
that  a  poor  performing  cow  will  take 
precedence  over  a  better  in  the  shew 
ring,  but  the  established  rule  wins  in 
the  end. 

I  think  that,  outside  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C., 
the  other  cattle  clubs  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  non-essentials  and  too  little  on 
the  practical  points,  and  for  a  breeder 
unattached  to  any  standard,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  him  to  the  standard  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  as  being  the  best  exponent  in 
figures  of  the  good  points  of  a  practical 
dairy  cow.  ASA  B.  GARDINER  .jr. 

Glencoe,  Md. _ 

A  FAMOUS  OHIO  COW. 

WITH  MORE  PERFORMANCE  THAN  PEDIGREE. 

“  Not  Eligible  to  Registry.” 

Bovine  Fame  — Fame  may  as  justly 
belong  to  one  of  the  bovine  race  as  to 
one  of  the  human  race.  An  individual 
cow  may  so  far  surpass  the  most  of  her 
fellow  kind  in  all  those  qualities  that  we 


The  last  two  days  of  the  test  were  very 
unfavorable  for  cream  raising,  and 
caused  a  deficiency  of  about  10  ounces  of 
butter  from  what  it  had  been.  She  is 
easily  a  three-pound-of-butter-a-day  cow. 

Her  Feed  at  the  time  of  the  test,  and 
which  was  continued  afterwards  for  a 
milk  record,  was  one  quart  of  corn  meal, 
four  quarts  of  seconds,  and  a  small  hand¬ 
ful  of  oil  meal,  all  mixed  together  and  fed 
twice  a  day.  She  had  no  coarse  feed,  but 
was  staked  out  to  grass  in  good  feed. 

“  I  kept  the  record  of  her  milk,”  said 
Mr.  Robens,  “  the  same  year  I  made  the 
butter  test,  and  in  365  days,  she  gave  a 
trifle  more  than  13,000  pounds  of  milk, 
an  average  of  over  36  pounds  a  day.” 

More  recently,  she  came  fresh  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  in  the  following  April,  she 
averaged  51%  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
In  May,  she  gave  her  greatest  amount 
of  milk  in  one  day,  which  was  58% 
pounds.  Her  morning’s  mess  weighed 
32  pounds,  and  the  evening’s  mess,  milked 
at  6  o’clock,  weighed  26%  pounds.  Her 
milk  was  tested  at  this  time  with  a  Bab¬ 
cock  tester,  and  showed  five  per  cent  of 
butter  fat.  It  will  be  readily  noticed 
that  this  cow  was  not  forced,  by  high 
and  excessive  feeding,  for  a  phenomenal 
record.  She  has  done  what  she  has  done 
with  only  the  same  ordinary  care  and 


A  REMARKABLE  FAMILY  COW.  A  LITTLE  OFF  IN  PEDIGREE  Fig.  22. 


more  likely  she  will  be  to  take  the  first 
place  in  competition. 

Essential  Points  — The  A.  J.  C.  C. 
standard  has  100  for  a  maximum.  Of 
these,  the  useful  points  are  worth  59  and 
the  non-essential  41.  A  heavy  milker 
has  a  full  fore  udder  valued  at  13  points, 
a  hind  udder  well  up  behind  worth  11, 
large,  well-placed  teats  at  10  (a  total  of 
one-third  of  the  standard  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  end).  Milk  veins  5,  barrel  10,  and 
hips  10.  No  cow  that  is  a  first-class  per¬ 
former  can  be  greatly  lacking  in  these 
valuable  characteristics.  A  cow,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  attractive  ;  her  beauty  is 
of  great  value  to  her  owner  as  well  as  a 
pleasure.  Her  skin,  color  of  hide,  dis¬ 
position,  eyes,  neck,  head,  loins,  tail, 
legs  and  general  appearance  and  consti¬ 
tution  are  scored,  when  perfect,  for  41 
points. 

The  Practical  Value. — There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  scale  to  prevent  a  big  producer 
or  thoroughly  practical  cow  from  com¬ 
peting.  It  is  my  experience  that,  under 
the  scale  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  none  but  good 
practical  cows  can  take  a  high  standing. 
The  true  type  of  Jersey  is  not  only  the 
most  practical,  but  the  most  profitable, 
and  the  dairyman  that  breeds  close  to 
the  standard  will,  in  the  end,  have  a 
herd  not  only  of  animals  that  will  at¬ 
tract  the  buyer  by  their  looks,  but  with 
proper  management  add  yearly  to  his 
bank  account.  There  is  one  thing  to  be 


so  much  value  in  a  cow,  and  rise  so  con¬ 
spicuously  superior  to  them  all,  as  to  be 
rightfully  entitled  to  fame.  Such  a  cow 
is  shown  in  Fig.  22.  Bella  is,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  cow,  and  has  in  more  than  a 
mere  local  way  become  somewhat  fam¬ 
ous.  She  is  a  Jersey,  fifteen-sixteenths 
purebred,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Robem,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  O.  She  was 
raised  by  a  breeder  of  Jerseys  at  Burton 
O.,  who  sold  her  when  young  because 
she  was  not  eligible  to  registry. 

Her  performance  as  a  milker  and  but- 
termaker  during  the  first  and  second 
year  of  milking,  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  what  she 
could  do,  and  gave  excellent  promise  of 
what  might  be  expected  when  she  reach¬ 
ed  her  full  maturity.  She  has  in  no  way 
disappointed  these  expectations. 

No  Pet. — Let  no  one  think  that  Bella 
is  the  pampered  and  polished  pet  of  some 
wealthy  owner,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 
She  is  made  “  to  render  an  account  for 
her  keeping,”  which  she  does  by  yielding 
a  large  supply  of  milk,  and  she  certainly 
“  bringeth  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.” 

Her  Record. — Her  butter  record  is  as 
follows  :  In  the  Fall  of  1895,  the  third 
week  after  coming  fresh,  she  gave  298% 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days,  an  average 
of  over  42  pounds  daily.  The  milk  was 
set  in  12-quart  pans,  and  placed  on  the 
pantry  shelves.  From  this  milk,  were 
made  20  pounds  13  ounces  of  fine  butter. 


attention  that  are  given  to  the  common 
run  of  cows. 

Expert  Opinion. — Mr.  Baily,  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ohio  Jersey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  came  to  see  her  recently,  and 
gave  her  a  thorough  looking  over.  He 
pronounced  her  an  almost  perfect  cow. 
“  If  that  cow  were  a  registered  Jersey,” 
he  said  to  Mr.  Robens,  “  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  would  be  glad  to  pay  you 
$1,000  for  her.”  That  is  the  opinion  of 
an  expert  Jersey  breeder. 

But  that  If  suggests  something.  Why 
will  not  Bella  bring  that  price  without 
being  elujible  ?  What  magic  is  there  in 
eligibility  f  It  will  certainly  add  nothing 
to  her  producing  qualities,  either  for 
butter  or  milk. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of 
her  true  value  does  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  her  name  and  date  of  birth,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  names  of  sires  and 
dams  for  several  generations,  should  be 
inscribed  in  the  proper  herd  book,  but 
in  her  ability  to  give  a  large  quantity  of 
milk,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of 
good  butter  can  be  made.  Where  lies 
the  truth  in  the  matter  ? 

Her  Points. — But  look  at  her  picture. 
There  you  see  lines  of  beauty,  nearly  all 
of  the  points  of  a  good  milker,  and  most 
of  them  emphasized.  Notice  the  depth 
from  back  to  udder,  the  prominence  of 
the  milk  veins,  the  shapely  udder  bulg¬ 
ing  out  behind  and  reaching  well  for¬ 
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ward,  the  well-marked  chine,  the  fine- 
molded  brisket,  the  thin  wavy  dewlap, 
the  extra-long  tail  with  handsomebrush, 
the  fine  silken  coat  of  solid  color,  and 
withal,  the  look  of  gentleness  and  docil¬ 
ity  that  is  so  noticeably  apparent,  and 
you  have  a  combination  of  excellencies 
that  are  rarely  found  together  in  one 
cow. 

Bella  is  what  might  be  termed  a  con¬ 
tinuous  milker,  giving  milk  freely  from 
one  time  of  calving  to  another.  “  When 
I  want  to  dry  her  off”,  said  Mr.  Robens, 
“  I  have  to  go  about  it  with  thorough¬ 
ness.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  I 
milked  her  continuously,  but  I  now  give 
her  one  month’s  rest  before  coming 
afresh.”  a.  r  Phillips. 

Ohio. 


STATION  HELPS. 

Computing  Rations  for  Farm  Animals  — The 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y  )  in 
Bulletin  151,  gives  a  large  number  of  tables  show¬ 
ing  the  digestible  nutrients  in  stated  amounts  of 
the  more  common  feeding  stuffs,  and  their  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  simplify 
these  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of 
every  feeder,  and  materially  to  reduce  the  labor 
of  formulating  rations.  The  various  substances 
found  in  animal  bodies  are  defined  and  explained. 
Several  practical  examples  of  the  use  of  these 
tables  are  given,  so  that  any  one  can  make  up  a 
balanced  ration  by  their  use. 

Sheep  Scab. — The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
issued  Bulletin  21 ,  on  this  subject,  its  nature  and 
treatment.  It  is  profusely  illustrated.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  disease  and  its  cause,  gives  the  losses 
resulting  to  the  industry,  both  as  affecting  the 
domestic  side  and  the  export  trade,  and  gives 
complete  directions  for  treatment.  Sheep  scab 
is  a  strictly  contagious  disease.  There  are  several 
forms  of  scab,  all  caused  by  different  species  of 
mites.  The  sheep  must  be  kept  under  hygienic 
conditions,  but  the  only  rational  treatment  for 
the  trouble  is  in  using  some  external  applications 
which  will  kill  the  parasites.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  ways  of  making  these  applications,  which 
are  described.  The  best  method  is  by  dipping 
the  sheep,  and  various  methods  of  doing  this, 
both  for  small  and  large  docks,  are  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated.  A  summary  of  the  laws 
on  this  subject  is  also  given. 

Feeds  Rich  in  Protein. — The  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (New  Brunswick)  in  Bulletin 
131,  tells  of  the  advantages  of  purchasing  feeds 
of  a  guaranteed  composition.  Feeds  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein  should  be  added  to  the  home-grown  products, 
if  they  are  to  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage, 
since,  under  average  conditions,  the  crops  grown, 
both  of  grain  and  straw,  contain  so  great  an 
excess  of  the  carbohvdrates  or  starchy  sub¬ 
stances  as  to  make  their  exclusive  use  wasteful. 
Feeds  best  for  this  purpose  are  cotton-seed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  dried  brewers’  grains,  the  gluten 
meals  and  feeds,  and  the  various  kinds  of  bran 
or  middlings;  these  are  much  richer  in  protein 
than  the  original  grains.  It  is  important,  too, 
that  the  per  cent  of  protein  should  be  toler¬ 
ably  uniform,  as  otherwise,  the  ration  cannot  be 
balanced  properly.  An  analysis  and  inspection 
of  a  large  number  of  the  gluten  feeds,  and  linseed 
and  cotton-seed  meals,  were  made  last  year,  and 
the  results  are  published  in  this  bulletin. 


Prop.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  after  testing  for  three  years  the 
value  of  shelled  corn  and  corn  meal  for  fattening 
swine,  concludes  that  the  pigs  getting  corn  meal 
made  the  more  rapid  daily  gain.  The  corn  meal 
effected  a  saving  of  eight  per  cent  over  whole 
corn,  and  the  pigs  receiving  the  meal  gained 
faster.  Practical  feeders  will  think  that  this  is 
a  small  saving  in  the  amount  of  corn  through 
grinding;  it  is  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  grinding  the  grain. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  column  Is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  cuts.  Rates 
on  application. 


ftllEnUCEVC  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
UUbllll O C  I  O  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos. ; 
l  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Another  Good  Offer  PK 


March,  at  $15.  J  ust  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  II.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenaugo,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


GRADE  HOLSTEIN  SPRINGERS. 

I  nave  for  sale  HO  head  of  very  tine  three-year  old 
Grade  Holstein  and  other  grade  Springers.  Some  due 
soon.  Address  A.  C  WEBBER,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  P/CS, 

Both  sexes  $5  each. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y 


Scotch  Collies  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 
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Cow  Care. 


PRODUCING  GUARANTEED  NIILK. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  POSSIBLE  INFECTION. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

(  CONTINUED.) 

The  Cows. — These  are  all  carefully 
selected.  They  are  mostly  natives  or 
grades.  The  object  is  to  get  a  milk  con¬ 
taining  about  four  per  cent  of  fat,  hence 
many  purebred  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
are  not  desired.  Grades  of  these  breeds 
are  used,  but  they  must  be  strong  and 
healthy.  As  the  farm  has  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  such  a  short  time,  of  course,  all 
cows  now  in  use  were  purchased ;  but 
some  young  stock  is  on  hand,  and  more 
will  be  raised.  The  cows  are  young,  are 
all  bought  in  districts  noted  for  healthy 
cattle,  and  are  such  as  have  never  been 
forced  or  overfed.  They  are  selected 
under  the  oversight  of  a  competent  vet¬ 
erinarian,  and  have  passed  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  for  tuberculosis.  After  reach¬ 
ing  the  farm,  they  are  quarantined  long 
enough  to  show  that  they  are  perfectly 
free  from  all  other  diseases.  Afterward, 
they  are  under  the  immediate  and  con¬ 
stant  care  and  oversight  of  a  competent 
foreman,  and  have  the  periodical  attend¬ 
ance  of  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Plenty  of  Sun  and  Air. — At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  the  cows  were  all  out  in 
what  are  called  the  sunning  yards,  where 
they  are  turned  every  day  in  the  year, 
Summer  or  Winter,  unless  in  case  of  very 
severe  storms  The  advocates  of  con¬ 
stant  stabling  for  cows  find  no  support 
here.  The  belief  is  that  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  fresh  air  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  perfect  health.  The 
stables  are  the  most  airy  and  light  of  any 
I  ever  saw,  but  it  is  not  considered  that 
the  cows  get  enough  fresh  air,  even  in 
these.  Some  of  the  cows  had  been  dis¬ 
horned  before  they  were  purchased, 
but  the  others  still  wore  their  horns. 
All  had  the  appearance  of  perfect  health. 
Perhaps  cows  don’t  need  as  much  exer¬ 
cise  as  a  trotting  horse,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  is  conducive  to  health,  and 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  secure 
it  here.  Everything  about  the  stables 
and  yards  is  with  a  view  to  keeping  the 
cows  in  the  most  vigorous  health.  Clean¬ 
liness  rules  everywhere,  and  feed,  water 
and  care  are  under  most  rigid  super¬ 
vision. 

The  Attendants. — The  average  hired 
man  would  be  likely  to  have  a  severe 
nervous  shock  were  he  subjected  to  the 
requirements  exacted  of  all  the  help 
here,  both  in  the  dairy  and  the  house. 
They  aren’t  sterilized  exactly,  but  pretty 
near  it.  First,  they  are  examined  by  a 
local  physician  who  has  been  approved 
by  the  commission.  They  must  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  and  are  afterwards 
under  the  constant  oversight  of  this 
physician.  Any  slight  illness  receives 
instant  attention.  Quarterly  reports 
are  made  by  the  physician  to  the  com¬ 
mission,  of  the  health  of  the  attendants 
and  the  general  hygiene  of  the  farm. 
There  seems  no  possible  chance  of  any 
infection  from  this  source. 

The  dairy  attendants  all  wear  white 
clothing,  and  this  shows  quickly  any 
dirt.  This  clothing  is  all  sterilized  with 
live  steam  before  each  milking,  and  even 
the  milking  stools  used  are  sterilized. 
Before  beginning  to  milk,  the  men  are 
required  to  wash  thoroughly  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  superintendent.  The  cows 
must  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  the  milk¬ 
ing  is  superintended  in  every  detail,  so 
that  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  the 
milk  to  be  contaminated.  These  pre¬ 
cautions  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
practices  prevailing  on  many  farms.  The 
**  cowy  ”  odor  so  often  referred  to  in  con¬ 
nection  with  milk  on  the  farm  is  not 
present  here.  Do  these  precautions  pay? 
They  seem  to  pay  in  this  case,  for  a  trade 
has  been  built  up  that  takes  all  the  milk 
that  can  be  made,  and  a  “waiting  list” 
of  customers  stands  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  any  who  drop  out.  f.  h.  y. 

(To  be  continued .) 


NEW  THINGS  IN  BARNS. 

A  Wisconsin  Barn. — Last  Fall, we  gave 
an  account  of  a  dairy  barn  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  which  was  made  almost  entirely  of 
metal.  The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  people  have  built  a  new  barn,  after 
studying  carefully  the  best  to  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They 
have  decided  to  use  metal  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  stalls,  and  a  sample  stall  is 
shown  at  Fig.  23.  The  stable  is  arranged 
for  36  cows,  18  on  each  side  of  the  center 
passage,  with  the  two  rows  of  cows 
facing  this  center  passage,  which  is  10 
feet  wide,  so  that  a  team  may  be  driven 
through  to  feed  the  crops  taken  directly 
from  the  fields.  The  stalls  are  con¬ 
structed  of  gas-pipe  posts  with  a  frame¬ 
work  of  gates  and  panels  of  channel 
iron  supporting  a  mesh  of  No.  7  woven- 
steel  wire.  In  the  picture,  C  shows  the 
framework  extending  to  the  length  of 
each  row  of  stalls  to  support  the  front 
part  of  the  side  panels  ;  D  is  a  swinging 
panel,  which  may  be  moved  to  suit  the 
length  of  the  cow ;  thus  a  small  cow 
may  be  forced  to  stand  well  back  in  her 
stall,  over  the  gutter.  The  side  panels 
of  the  stall  are  hinged  so  as  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  milkers,  and  let  the  cows 
pass  out  without  backing. 

Floor  and  Manger. — The  floors  of 
this  stable  are  made  of  Portland  cement 
and  crushed  granite  with  the  surface 
sloping  gently,  so  as  to  lead  all  water  to 
the  sewer  drains.  The  manure  gutters 
behind  the  cows  are  16  inches  wide  with 
the  bottom  sloping  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  to  the  rear  side,  and  1)4  inch  of 
slope  to  the  center  of  the  stable.  The 
floor  of  the  cow  stalls  is  raised  four 
inches  above  the  other  parts  of  the 
stable  floor.  The  mangers  are  composed 


of  the  same  material  as  the  floor,  and 
are  built  up  from  it.  The  side  of  the 
manger  nearest  the  cow  is  eight  inches 
high  and  three  inches  thick,  rounded 
down  to  the  bottom.  The  front  of  the 
manger  is  16  inches  high  ;  the  manger  is 
two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  reaches 
from  one  end  of  the  stable  to  the  other. 
It  is  used  both  for  feeding  and  for  water. 
The  water  is  turned  into  the  manger  on 
either  end  from  a  pipe,  and  as  the  man¬ 
gers  slope  towards  the  center  from  both 
ends,  it  is  readily  drained  into  the  sewer 
by  opening  a  valve,  after  the  cows  have 
had  sufficient  time  to  drink.  It  is  said  that 
this  means  of  watering  cows  is  just  as 
convenient  and  satisfactory  as  any  of  the 
individual  watering  devices,  while  it  is 
more  cleanly  and  wholesome. 


CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMEN  MEET. 

The  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association  met 
at  Hartford  last  week  with  a  large  attendance 
and  an  excellent  programme.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  John  B.  Noble, 
East  Windsor  Hill;  vice-president,  Hubert  F. 
Potter,  Montowese;  treasurer,  W.  I.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  Putnam;  directors,  Richard  B.  Eno,  Sims¬ 
bury,  for  Hartford  County;  J.  G.  Schwink  Jr., 
Meriden,  for  New  Haven  County;  I.  W.  Stark, 
Lebanon,  for  New  London  County;  C.  B.  Pomeroy 
Jr.,  Willimantic,  for  Windham  County.  Directors 
for  the  other  counties  will  be  elected  next  year. 
President  Wadsworth  declined  a  re-election.  The 
programme  carried  out  follows:  Address  of 
Welcome,  by  the  Mayor,  Hon.  Miles  B.  Preston; 
response,  by  the  President;  address,  F.  B.  Noble, 
Dairy  Commissioner ;  address,  Wm.  B.  Sprague, 
Cattle  Commissioner;  Dairy  Problems  for  1899, 
N.  B.  Douglas;  Testing  and  Scoring  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibits,  Judge  Orrin  Bent;  Annual  Address,  by 
the  President,  A.  R.  Wadsworth ;  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  W.  I.  Bartholomew ;  report  of  the 
Secretary,  F.  H.  Stadtmueller ;  Production  of 
Milk  for  the  Retail  Trade,  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees; 
The  Evolution  of  the  Dairy  Cow,  illustrated,  Prof. 
C.  S.  Phelps;  Care  and  Methods  Id  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Milk  and  Dairy  Products,  F.  B.  Radkliffe; 
The  Family  Cow,  H.  W.  Collingwood ;  The  Prac¬ 
tical  Arrangement  of  a  Dairy  Farm,  Geo.  L. 


Clemence;  Announcement  of  Awards;  Milk  Fever, 
Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo;  The  Present  Status  of  Feeding 
Standards,  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan;  The  Milk  Supply 
in  European  Cities,  Dr.  H.  W.  Conn;  Successful 
Dairying,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Douglass. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  this  meeting  was 
the  very  large  attendance  of  young  men.  The 
great  majority  of  the  dairymen  present  seemed 
to  be  under  40  years  old.  Most  western  men 
seem  to  think  dairying  in  New  England  is  a 
small  business,  and  that  most  of  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  boys  are  leaving  the  farm.  Such  a  meeting 
as  that  at  Hartford  would  quickly  change  their 
opinion.  New  England,  and  especially  Connecti¬ 
cut,  is  thickly  covered  with  manufacturing  towns 
and  cities,  which  give  a  magnificent  market  for 
both  milk  and  butter.  These  shrewd  Yankees 
are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  most  of  the  dairymen  seem  to  be  feeling 
quite  contented  with  their  lot,  and  much  more 
hopeful  than  they  were  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  milk  business  has  been  quite  prosperous  of 
late,  especially  with  local  milkmen  who  supply 
milk  direct  to  customers  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  The  demand  for  richer  milk  is  growing 
constantly,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  smaller 
cows  of  the  pure  dairy  breeds.  Next  week  we 
hope  to  give  something  of  a  Btudy  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  Connecticut,  as  indicated  by  this  gath¬ 
ering. 


Dishorning. — It  looks  to  me  that,  if  we  ever 
succeed  in  breeding  the  horns  off,  by  dishorning, 
it  will  be  by  heading  off  the  horns  before  they 
start,  for  a  few  generations,  from  bulls  and 
heifers.  One  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  (and  from 
his  writing  I  take  him  to  be  a  practical  stock 
man)  dishorns  his  Herefords  at  one  year  old. 
Why  not  at  one  or  two  weeks  old  ?  It  hurts  less, 
and  heals  in  one-fourth  the  time.  I  have  dis¬ 
horned  calves  12  hours  old,  and  did  it  very  suc¬ 
cessfully,  from  every  standpoint,  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  have  had  more  practice 
and  more  persecution,  dishorning,  than  any  man 
in  Iowa.  I  practiced  on  my  own  calves  success¬ 
fully  before  hearing  of  H.  H.  Haaff.  Yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  getting  a  polled  breed  by 
dishorning  will  be  like  getting  short-tailed  sheep 
by  docking.  o.  e.  french. 

Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

226  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

Kill N KCI.I FF,  N.  Y. 


PI  IV  A  Dill  I  — 1  have  four  fine 
Ij  VJ  I  w  Li  Lb  calves  registered 

Jerseys,  Ida's  Stoke  Pogis  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 

STALLIONS,  MARES  AND  COLTS 
FOR  SALE. 

One  Stallion  and  two  Mares  Imported,  and  all  of 
the  best  breeding,  and  good  individuals.  Prices 
attractive.  JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


ONE  EXTREME  ANOTHER 

When  hogs  are  low  in  price,  every¬ 
body  stops  breeding.  That  forces  the 
prices  up  and  then  nobody  has  hogs  to 
sell.  Breed  now  and  by  the  time  your 
hogs  are  ready  to  market  prices  will 
be  up  again  and  hogs  will  pay. 

THE  FAMOUS  0. 1.  C.  SWINE 

breed  the  best,  grow  the  fastest  and 
mature  the  earliest.  TWO  of  them 
weighed  2806  LBS.  Sendforcir- 
culars  First  order  secures  agency  in 
your  locality.  L.  g.  SILVER  CO. 

135  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shasp — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Cheater  Whites.  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  Sc  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Four  years  ago  1  had  a  severe  attack  of  La  Grippe 


It  ran  into  Pneumonia.  My  Cough  was  something 
terrible.  Doctors  failed  to  give  me  any  relief.  I  be¬ 
came  so  weak  1  could  not  turn  in  bed.  Finally  my 
wife  got  a  bottle  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  Befoie  1 
had  used  one-half  of  It,  my  Cough  was  easier,  and  I 
was  soon  completely  restored.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  YOUR  EXPECTORANT  SAVED  MY 
LIFE,  and  It  Is  my  wish  that  the  world  shall  know 
of  the  grand  medicine.— J.  E.  HOISLEY,  Proprietor 
of  the  Halsey  House,  New  Holland.  O..  November  5, 
1895. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adr. 


RIIYC  the  best 

•  •  DU  I  O  Weaver  on 
earth.  Charges  paid. 
Stretchers,  3c..  $3  ¥  100. 
Wire,  $1.15*100.  Cir.  free. 
Agents  wanted.  Fulton 
Supply  Co.,  Wauseon,  O. 


WILLIS 

ap  Spout 


piece  with  hook, 
from  tinned  mnl- 
superior  to  all  ot  hers, 
circular.  Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  A  SON,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  II. 
ClrruUn  Free.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  H  SON,  LOCKPORT.  N.  V 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


k  Site  Speedy  and  Poiitire  Car* 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 


and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 


OR 


Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHB  LAW  REN  CE-W  ILL!  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HOOK  ON-CUT  OFF 

The  easiest-working,  cloBest- 
cutting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehorner 
is  the  latest 

IMPROVED 
DEHORNER 

1  Never  crushes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart.  Mads 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.  -Catalogue  free. 
WEBSTER  A  DICKINSON,  Box  68,  I  hriitixnx,  Fa. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago  salesroom. 


m:  HUMANE 

of  your  neighbor’s  herd  by 


Fully  Warranted. 


and  remove  the 
horns  of  your 

_ _ herd  and  that 

your  neighbor's  herd  UY  USING- 
Cuts  clean  on  all  sides,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  and  the  hornsare  off. 
Descriptive  circulars  free.  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Coc  h  ra  n  vi  1 1  e,  Pa. 


FARMERS 

SHOULD  SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 

Bradley’s  Record 

Invaluable  for  Farm  Records. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  GO. 


BOSTON. 
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ECHOES  FROM  DAIRY  MEETINGS. 

“  Coming  here,”  said  Mr.  Smith  at  the 
Minnesota  Dairymen’s  Meeting,  “a  friend 
called  attention  to  an  old  farmer  who 
has  a  rich  experience  in  successful  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  said,  *  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
John  can’t  tell  the  convention  all  he 
knows.’  1  Yes,’  said  another,  1  and  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  some  of  the  speakers  can 
tell  what  they  don’t  know.’” 

Tropical  Dairy  Trade.  —  At  the 
Nebraska  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Bushnell  said,  among  other  things: 
“  Cuba  in  1896,  before  the  war  question 
was  at  issue,  imported  6,338  cases  of  but  - 
ter  from  Europe,  and  from  the  United 
States  the  same  year  took  the  sum  total 
of  54  cases.  In  the  year  1897,  this  coun¬ 
try  sold  Cuba  butter  only  to  the  value  of 
810,932.  In  the  year  1897,  we  sold  Porto 
Rico  butter  to  the  value  of  85,918,  and 
during  the  same  year,  that  island  took 
from  Denmark  and  Germany  8640,265 
worth  of  butter.  What  better  field  for 
cultivation  than  this  almost  within 
sight  of  the  shores  of  this  republic,  and 
there  will  be  a  demand  increased  fifty¬ 
fold  as  American  life  and  energy  enter 
those  island  fields  in  peaceful  conquest.” 

Prop.  Thos.  Shaw,  at  the  Minnesota 
Dairymen’s  Association,  said  that,  in  that 
country,  wherever  clover  is  grown,  there 
could  be  no  trouble  about  producing 
plenty  of  pasture,  and  where  clover 
would  not  flourish,  a  good  substitute  was 
found  in  Australian  Brome  grass.  An¬ 
other  good  substitute  for  clover  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  about  half  a  dozen  grains  such 
as  rye,  oats,  peas  and  sorghum,  all 
thickly  sown  together.  This  mixture 
would  furnish  a  rich  and  continuous  pas¬ 
ture  all  through  the  season. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  But¬ 
ter  and  Cheese  Association,  the  following 
dialogue  took  place:  “If  a  cow  was 
brushed  off  before  milking,  and  there 
was  sediment  in  the  milk,  is  it  possible 
for  the  sediment  to  come  through  the 
cow?”  “No  such  cow  ever  existed. 
The  cow  has  more  sense.” 

From  the  Vermont  Dairymen. 

Light  grain  does  not  make  as  solid 
butter  as  corn  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
Cows  must  have  good  treatment,  warm 
stables  and  warm  water  to  drink  in 
Winter.  Wood  in  Vermont  is  cheaper  to 
warm  water  for  cows  than  hay  and 
grain.  Clean,  well-ventilated  stables  are 
necessary.  Never  use  wooden  pails  in 
the  dairy.  j.  e.  gale. 

In  washing  a  milk  pail,  do  not  at  first 
wash  the  pail  with  hot  water,  and  never 
wipe  a  pail.  Never  feed  cows  imme¬ 
diately  before  milking,  because  impure 
germs  from  the  food  will  be  floating  in 
the  air,  and  injure  the  milk. 

C.  H.  WATERHOUSE. 

Raise  as  much  protein  as  possible  on 
the  farm,  but  more  will  be  needed,  and 
in  buying  cattle  food,  buy  it  in  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  gluten  and  bran.  It  does  not 
pay  to  buy  corn  meal  to  feed  cows.  A 
good  grain  ration  for  cows  is  equal  parts 
of  cotton  seed  and  gluten  meal,  with 
double  the  weight  of  both  in  bran.  If 
you  raise  your  corn,  grind  cobs  with  the 
corn.  You  cannot  add  to  the  weight  of 
butter  more  than  one  per  cent  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  salt.  Butter  should  contain 
only  about  12  per  cent  of  water,  c.  u.  w. 

You  cannot  thoroughly  separate  cream 
from  milk  if  the  separator  is  not  run  at 
full  speed.  Cream  for  consumers  should 
be  Pasteurized.  This  kind  of  cream  will 
appear  to  be  thin,  but  it  should  be  sold 
by  the  Babcock  test.  Cream  should  be 
sold  for  one  cent  for  every  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  in  the  cream.  Parchment 
paper  wet  in  cold  water  will  draw  the 
color  from  the  butter.  Washing  butter 
in  salt  water  is  simply  throwing  away 
salt.  Casein  will  coagulate  at  90  degrees, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  pour  hot  water  into 
the  cream,  because  it  will  coagulate  the 
cream  and  make  white  specks  in  the 
butter.  c.  h.  w. 

Some  conditions  favor  production  in 


the  West,  first  of  which  is  cheaper  food 
for  the  cows,  with  a  longer  pasture  sea¬ 
son.  Again,  western  farmers  are  more 
ready  to  adopt  new  methods  in  dairying 
than  their  eastern  brethren.  In  dairy¬ 
ing,  educating  agencies  in  the  West  av¬ 
erage  higher  in  efficiency  than  in  the 
New  England  States,  but  there  is  a  re¬ 
verse  side  to  the  picture.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  we  have  better  cows,  a  dairy  repu¬ 
tation,  and  we  are  nearer  to  good  mar¬ 
kets.  We  have,  also,  the  advantages  of 
special  dairy  goods  of  superior  quality. 

In  spite  of  competition,  some  New 
England  brands  sell  better  by  reason  of 
their  reputation,  but  nearness  of  mar¬ 
kets,  transportation  and  cold  storage 
have  eliminated  much  of  the  distance. 
To-day  the  markets  of  the  East  take  a 
large  amount  of  cream  and  milk,  but  the 
time  may  be  near  at  hand  when  frozen 
bricks  of  milk  and  cream  will  be  brought 
from  the  West  in  competition  with  the 
New  England  production. 

Hungarian  is  a  last-resort  crop,  when 
corn  fails,  but  should  not  be  sown  as  a 
principal  crop.  Farmers  of  Vermont 
should  double  their  corn  the  coming 
year.  Raise  the  corn  instead  of  buying 
from  the  West,  and  buy  cotton-seed  and 
gluten.  prof.  j.  l.  hills. 


ALL  SORTS. 

The  New  South  Wales  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  supplying  butter  fac¬ 
tories  with  pure  cultures  of  lactic  acid 
bacillus — put  up  in  sterilized  milk — for 
the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in  the 
ripening  of  cream.  The  purity  of  the 
ferment  is  guaranteed,  having  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  laboratory  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Imported  preparations  have  been 
tried,  but  have  not  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  locally-produced  ferments 
are  supplied  free  of  cost,  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  their  use  in  connection  with 
the  system  of  Pasteurization. 

Legislating  Against  Tuberculosis. — 
In  the  New  York  State  Senate,  there 
has  been  introduced  an  anti-tuberculosis 
bill  requiring  all  cattle  brought  into  the 
State  to  have  had  a  test  30  days  previous 
at  the  hands  of  a  State  official  who  had 
furnished  a  written  permit  to  import 
them.  All  transportation  companies  are 
forbidden  to  carry  cattle  without  such 
certificate  and  permit.  No  indemnity  is 
to  be  paid  for  slaughter  of  diseased  cat¬ 
tle  brought  into  the  State  without  cer¬ 
tificate.  Violation  of  the  law  imposes  a 
fine  of  825  to  8250  for  first  offense,  and 
six  months  to  one  year  imprisonment  for 
second  offense. 

Dairy  Calves. — Gov.  Hoard  advises 
feeding  warm  skim-milk  to  all  calves. 
The  heifer  calf  should  be  fed  oats,  and 
the  beef-steer  calf  corn  meal.  Oats  in 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  Jersey  cow 
will  show  themselves  later  on  in  milk 
production.  He  also  advises  dairymen 
not  to  try  to  raise  Jersey  steers  for  beef. 
In  dairy  districts  usually  Jersey  steers 
are  not  very  salable.  It  is  better  to  sell 
the  male  Jersey  for  feeding,  and  if  steers 
are  wanted  to  feed  in  connection  with 
dairy  cows,  buy  male  calves  of  beef 
stock,  and  raise  them  They  will  cost 
more  than  the  Jerseys  bring  as  veal,  but 
there  is  more  money  in  feeding  them,  for 
the  same  reason  that  there  is  more 
money  in  feeding  Jersey  cows  for  but¬ 
ter.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  been 
specially  bred  for  producing  beef,  just  as 
the  Jersey  cow  has  been  specially  bred 
for  producing  butter. 

Cows  for  Cuba. — A  Cuban  recently 
called  on  his  way  to  Havana,  where  he 
hoped  to  establish  a  milk  business.  He 
said  he  thought  that  the  rush  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  Cuba  would  create  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  He 
wanted  the  best  cattle  for  a  first-class 
milk  trade.  We  advised  him  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  southern  grade  Jerseys,  which 
are  produced  in  large  numbers  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Alabama  and  Texas.  These 
animals  are  from  good  parentage,  are 
larger  than  our  northern  grades,  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  well  acclimated. 


They  would  be  more  likely  to  stand  the 
hot  weather  of  Cuba  than  cattle  taken 
from  the  northern  States.  Many  Jersey 
grades  are,  also,  to  be  found  near  Mon¬ 
terey,  Mexico.  Some  of  them  were  taken 
from  Mississippi  as  young  calves,  while 
others  were  bred  and  raised  in  Mexico. 
They  would  be  likely  to  go  to  Cuba  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  good  service  at  once,  while 
the  northern  cattle  would  feel  like  lying 
down  and  grieving  over  the  situation, 
with  the  chances  that  they  would  grieve 
themselves  to  death. 

Oleo  in  Ohio.— The  Supreme  Court  is 
considering  a  curious  oleomargarine  case, 
which  comes  from  Ohio.  The  Ohio  law 
provides  that,  wherever  oleo  is  used  for 
cooking  or  served  to  customers  of  any 
boarding  house,  restaurant,  eating  house, 
etc.,  a  white  placard  with  the  words, 
“  Oleomargarine  Sold  and  Used  Here  ”, 
in  large  black  letters,  must  be  displayed. 
Oleo  was  served  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Soldiers’  Home  in  the  regular  dining¬ 
room.  No  placard  was  displayed.  The 
Governor  of  the  Home  was  fined  850  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  appealed  from 
this  decision,  and  the  lower  court  sus¬ 
tained  him.  The  case  has  now  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  point 
being  that  the  Soldiers’  Home  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  State  law.  A  decision  on  this 
point  will  be  important  as,  in  a  number 
of  States,  the  inmates  of  public  institu¬ 
tions  had  been  required  to  eat  oleo  in 
the  place  of  butter. 

Smaller  Meat.— The  English  butchers 
say  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
small  cattle.  The  public  taste  has 
changed  in  favor  of  small  cuts  of  meat. 
Formerly  large  cattle  were  desired,  and 
grades  of  Short-horns  and  Herefords  were 
considered  about  right.  Now  there  is  a 
demand  for  smaller  steers,  such  as  Devon 
grades,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain 
them.  In  our  home  market,  we  find 
much  the  same  thing  with  pigs.  Local 
butchers  use  the  western  dressed  beef 
almost  entirely,  but  they  don’t  like  the 
western  fresh  pork  so  well.  The  car¬ 
casses  are  generally  too  large  for  them, 
and  too  fat.  Eastern  hogs  dressing  100 
and  125  pounds  are  much  preferred  by 
butchers.  They  give  a  smaller  roast  and 
a  smaller  chop,  and  cut  up  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  These  smaller  animals  are 
actually  more  profitable  than  the  large 
ones.  It  costs  less  to  produce  them,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  them  until 
they  are  very  fat. 


No  one  who  knows  Mac¬ 
beth  lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal¬ 
ers  who  want  their  chimneys  to 
break. 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


20,000 

Peerless  Mills  In  Use 

Uuri  vailed  in  capacity  arulqual 
[ityofwork.  Will  grind  ear  con 
and  all  grain  toanv  degree ol 
i fineness.  Will  make  family 

s™ealorfeed.  AGENTS  WANT 
gED.  Prices  *15,  *18,  tat  Sene 
-  for  free  circulars  <S:  agency 

STEVENS  MFO.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  III. 


TANDEM  SWEEP 

■  ahead  of  all  other  mil  la  The  lead 
Is  equalised,  and  each  hone  mm* 

poll  his  own  share.  Great  gala  ia  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  No  gearing)  mm 
friction.  Give  yonr  horsea  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  HOW.  (AUomake* 

sixes  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.  BOWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND- 


KELLY 

GRINDING 


DUPLEX 

MILL 


,is  made  to  grind  all  kinds  of  grain,  cotton 
|  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  or  unshucked, 
into  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist. 
Does  It  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  with 
small  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
DUPLEX  GRINDERS.  Don’t  boy  .grinder 
until  you  get  our  free  Catalogue,  So.  S 

O.S.Kelly  Co.Sprln£fIdd,0. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “ Alpha  ”  and  ‘‘Baby  "  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sixes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  *10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YORK. 


Gilt=Edge  Butter 


is  the  only  money-making  kind.  But  to 
make  it,  and  the  most 
of  it,  you  must  use 
the  latest  improved 
machinery.  It  is  just 
this  sort  of  product 
that  has  built  up  the 
demand  for  our 


Empire 
Cream 
Separators. 

They  get  all  the  cream  from  the  milk  and 
leave  it  in  the  best  condition  for  churning. 
Lightest  running  and  simplest  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  why. 

U,  S.  Buttei  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Sharpies  Quality. 


Every  farmer  who  keeps 
five  or  more  cows  can 
afford  a  band  separator. 

In  fact,  he  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  one. 

Avoid  all  mistakes  and 
useless  expenditure  by 
buying  a  SAFETY  HAND 
SEPARATOR.  They  not 
only  represent  highest 
quality  in  such  ma¬ 
chines,  but  stand  for 
highest  quality  in 
product  as  well.  They 
skim  clean,  turn 
easy,  last  long,  and 
cost  nothing  for  repairs.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars.  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  Ia.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  Dy  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Newton’s  | 'AVV  Til1 
Improved  LU  TV  1  I  Hi 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keei  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


11  YANKEE” 


SILO 

SENSE 


Our  “90”  booklet  now 
ready,  contains  Ex-Gov. 
Hoard's  views.  Every  up- 
to-date  Farmer  should 
read  i (.Mailed free! fy on 
nainc  this  paper. Also 
Cat.  of  Silo  .Hue li i ii- 
ery,  BADGER  ROUND 
SILOS,  50,  75,  lOO 
tons.  Farm  Powers,  Reed 
Mills,  Root  Cutters,  Corn 
Shellem,one  and  two  hole. 
SMALLEY  M  FG.  CO., 
Sals  Baker*,  Manitowoc, WU. 


For  grinding 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  &c. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 
which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

5kims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

T  , ,  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1808. 

I  he  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  ^perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
wnicli  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 
Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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The  Hen. 


SOME  HEN  PROBLEMS. 

At  what  age  does  a  hen  begin  to  be  useless  as 
an  egg  producer  ?  In  other  words,  does  it  pay 
to  keep  hens  till  they  are  four  to  five  years  old  ? 
Can  any  disease  of  poultry  be  cured  profitably, 
or  is  it  better  to  cut  the  heads  off  ?  Can  diseases 
be  prevented  by  proper  treatment  ?  I  have  a 
large  number  of  White  Leghorns.  They  moulted 
very  early,  and  had  nearly  their  Winter  dress 
when,  without  any  sign  of  sickness,  I  found  some 
of  them  in  the  morning  lying  dead  on  the  floor. 
One  common  disease  seems  to  be  swelled  heads 
and  running  eyes.  Can  one  neighbor  compel  an¬ 
other  to  keep  his  part  of  the  line  fence  poultry 
tight  ?  o.  s. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Depends  on  tub  Hen  — The  period  of 
a  hen's  usefulness  depends  altogether  on 
the  hen.  While  the  first  year  is  usually 
the  bjst  for  egg  production,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  case,  some  hens  laying  better 
the  second  year  ;  but  as  a  rule,  one  will 
get  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  from  a 
given  number  of  fowls  by  having  the 
pullets  hatched  early;  March  and  April 
are  best  months,  so  as  to  get  them  laying 
early  in  the  Fall,  and  change  them  each 
year,  disposing  of  the  fowls  when  they 
cease  laying  to  go  through  the  moulting 
process.  We  frequently  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  keep  some  especially  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  purebred  fowls  for  several  years, 
and  I  have  some  hens  that  are  six  or 
seven  years  old  and  still  laying  fairly 
well,  though  as  a  rule,  the  number  of 
eggs  decreases  after  the  second  year. 

Treatment  of  Disease. — Most  diseases 
of  poultry  can  be  cured  if  taken  in  time ; 
as  to  whether  they  can  be  profitably 
cured,  depends  on  the  value  of  the  bird 
and  the  value  of  the  owner's  time.  It  is 
usua.ly  the  safest  to  remove  any  sick 
birds  from  the  flock,  not  only  to  prevent 
possible  contagion,  but  to  save  the 
sick  bird  from  being  annoyed  by  the 
others.  If  very  sick,  it  should  be  buried 
about  three  feet  deep,  so  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  it  ever  getting  back,  as  it  is 
usually  a  long  time  before  it  is  any  good 
after  severe  sickness.  Almost  all  diseases 
can  be  prevented  by  proper  treatment. 
I  have  never  seen  sickness  to  any  extent 
where  the  birds  have  had  the  chance  to 
keep  well ;  even  in  the  best-regulattd 
poultry  yards,  if  any  disease  shows  it¬ 
self,  the  cause  can  usually  be  found. 
There  is  seldom  any  trouble  where  the 
following  conditions  prevail :  Inthefi  st 
place,  the  fowls  should  have  a  dry,  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil  for  the  yards  and  houses 
to  be  built  on.  Low,  flat,  heavy  land  is 
very  undesirable  for  raising  poultry. 
The  houses  should  be  built  so  there  will 
be  no  chance  for  drafts  from  cracks  ;  in 
fact,  make  the  house  as  tight  as  possible, 
and  plenty  large  for  the  flock  ;  10  square 
feet  or  more  for  each  bird  is  much  better 
than  less,  and  don’t  worry  about  ventila¬ 
tion,  as  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
that,  during  the  cold  nights  of  Winter. 
If  the  doors  or  windows  are  open  through 
the  day,  the  ventilation  theory  will  take 
care  of  ilself.  The  windows  and  doors 
should  be  left  open  both  day  and  night, 
of  course,  in  warm  weather.  Be  sure  to 
have  the  roof  tight,  as  leaky  roofs  and 
damp  houses  cause  the  poultryman  more 
trouble  than  all  the  money  he  will  make 
from  the  birds  so  kept.  With  good  loca¬ 
tion  and  houses,  the  battle  is  half  won, 
and  all  one  needs  is  to  give  the  fowls 
good  care,  and  this  means  work  and 
plenty  of  it  if  one  have  a  large  number. 

Floors  and  Feeding. — The  floors  of 
the  house  should  be  well  covered  with 
hay,  straw,  leaves,  or  anything  most  con¬ 
venient,  just  so  there  is  plenty  of  it,  not 
less  than  six  inches  deep.  All  grain 
should  be  scattered  in  this  so  as  to  make 
the  fowls  work,  as  work  is  as  necessary 
for  them  as  for  the  owner.  Besides,  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  one  can 
share  some  of  the  work  at  least.  Feed 
soft  feed  sparingly,  giving  them  only 
what  they  will  clean  up  quickly  in  the 
morning.  This  should  be  composed  of 
corn  meal,  one  part ;  wheat  bran,  one 
part ;  ground  oats,  one  part ;  cut  clover 
hay,  four  parts  ;  ground  meat,  two  parts, 


adding  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  quart  of 
ground  charcoal  to  each  half  bushel  of 
mixed  feed  ;  the  whole  should  be  well 
mixed  and  moistened,  never  wet  enough 
to  make  it  sloppy  or  sticky.  During  the 
Summer,  any  kind  of  green  stuff  can 
be  used  in  place  of  the  cut  clover  hay. 

Feed  a  small  quantity  of  small  grains 
at  noon  and  a  full  feed  at  night,  all  they 
will  eat  with  a  relish,  but  be  very  care¬ 
ful  and  do  not  overfeed,  as  that  will 
cause  trouble  ;  this  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  of  finding  fine  fat  hens  dead 
under  the  roosts  in  the  morniDg.  Use 
cracked  corn  for  the  bulk  of  the  grain 
food,  and  by  way  of  variety,  add  any  of 
the  following  that  are  convenient : 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any  other  good,  sound 
grain,  the  greater  the  variety  the  better, 
but  always  aim  to  feed  as.  much  corn  as 
all  the  others  combined. 

With  the  feeding  done,  give  them  fresh 
water  at  least  twice  daily.  Keep  the 
drinking  vessels  clean.  Keep  plenty  of 
good  sharp  grit  where  they  can  readily 
get  it,  and  last  but  not  least,  keep  the 
house  clean  and  one  will  Lothave  much 
occasion  for  doctoring  sick  fowls  or  him¬ 
self  either,  as  exercise  is  a  good  medi¬ 
cine,  and  he  will  get  plenty  of  it  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  fowls’  wants. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  law  is  in  New 
York  about  line  fences,  but  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  we  all  live  neighborly,  and 
treat  our  neighbors  (not  at  the  bar)  as 
we  would  be  treated,  we  get  along  fairly, 
and  seldom  have  any  trouble  of  this 
kind.  But  if  our  fowls  bother  any  one 
juit  moved  in  from  another  State,  before 
he  becomes  acclimated,  and  he  should 
appeal  to  the  law,  he  can  compel  the 
owner  of  the  fowls  to  pay  all  damages 
of  trespass.  j.  e.  steyenson. 

New  Jersey. 

INCUBATORS  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Weeks,  page 
864,  that  the  farmer  has  more  rubbish 
and  litter  about  than  does  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer  ;  if  you  will  visit  the 
cellars  of  both,  I  will  be  much  surprised 
if  you  do  not  find  more  light  and  com¬ 
bustible  material  in  the  merchant’s  cel¬ 
lar  than  you  will  in  the  average  farm¬ 
er’s.  I  think  the  insurance  companies 
are  prejudiced  against  incubators  on  ac¬ 
count  of  losses  caused  by  neglect  and 
cheap  machines,  and  while  operators 
will  use  these  cheap  fire-boxes,  and  be 
careless  and  negligent  in  the  care  of  the 
lamp,  I  do  not  blame  the  companies  for 
charging  a  higher  premium  or  refusing 
to  insure  property  where  an  incubator 
is  used. 

I  have  operated  incubators  for  three 
years,  and  have  never  had  an  accident, 
not  even  a  smoking  lamp.  I  have  never 
experienced  the  trouble  in  regulating 
that  Mr.  Durham  speaks  of,  and  in  a 
cellar  or  room  of  fairly  even  temperature, 
the  machines  will  not  vary  one  degree  in 
24  hours.  In  the  start,  I  find  what  flame 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  required 
temperature,  and  keep  the  flame  as  uni¬ 
form  as  possible  throughout  the  hatch. 
The  flame  can  be  reduced  a  little  the 
third  week,  as  the  animal  heat  from  the 
eggs  becomes  quite  marked  at  that  time, 
and  the  machine  will  require  less  arti¬ 
ficial  heat. 

The  properly-cared- for  incubator  lamp 
is  as  safe  as,  or  safer  than,  the  average 
house  lamp  or  a  lantern.  If  a  little 
larger  flame  than  is  necessary  to  get  the 
required  heat  is  used,  the  regulator  on  a 
properly-constructed  incubator,  if  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted,  will  keep  the  heat  within 
limits  and  counteract  any  sudden  changes 
in  the  outside  atmosphere.  G.  R.  s. 

Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Tue  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  will  be  held  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  January  31  to  February 
4  inclusive.  The  entries  now  closed,  show  a  list 
of  exhibitors  which  insures  an  exhibit  of  some 
of  the  best  birds  in  America,  and  sharp  com¬ 
petition.  Competition  is  open  to  the  world.  A 
complete  exhibit  of  incubators  and  brooders, 
and  all  appurtenances  of  the  poultry  yard,  will 
also  be  shown.  Pet  stock  of  all  kinds  is  also  a 
drawing  feature. 


SPURS. 

Some  Alaska  Hens.— Five  years  ago,  I  shipped 
some  B.  P.  Rock  hens,  and  one  Leghorn  male  to 
this  place.  The  huskies  (native  dogs)  killed 
most  of  them,  yet  there  was  no  new  blood  put  in 
the  flock.  But  by  their  foot-races  with  the  dogs, 
and  hidiDg  in  the  brush  from  the  hawks,  they  are 
now  more  like  grouse  than  hens.  Yet  these 
scrubs  are  laying  now  in  the  shortest  days,  day¬ 
light  9  in  the  morning,  dark  2  p.  m.  (59  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude).  The  P.  Rock  hen  would 
not  lay  for  me  in  Wifiter.  E.  b.  c. 

Alaska. 

I  can  beat  the  Hope  Farm  egg  record  for  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  double  over,  but  am  not 
satisfied.  I  have  just  about  the  same  number  of 
hens,  with  this  difference.  I  have  40  pullets,  the 
rest  are  one  and  two-year-old  hens.  The  pullets 
commenced  in  August,  and  have  been  at  it  ever 
since.  I  have  no  trouble  with  getting  an  average 
of  two  dozen  a  day,  but  can’t  get  the  old  hens 
started  ;  it  is  wearing  me  out  with  anxiety.  T.  m. 

British  Columbia. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  never  pays  to  get  too  anxious  over 
a  hen. 


POULTRY 

£  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINK,  ♦ 

ft  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  V 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

ft  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  ft 
4  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ft 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Ccb,  ft 

ft  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ft 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ft 


Bfimzsrs  POULTRY  CATAL08UE 

rnrri  It’aaWsnty:  »r.r M Mfon4 fbtM.  Illu- 
f  litti  tntM  mi  lMoib«  flu.  Tnkqi,  tun. 
Duck*  and  ehlekans ;  rives  price*  of  fowl.  &  eggs.  Hun 
Bay.r’e  G.tde  poblfsked.  Inctoee  10c.  for  postaga,  rte. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  ft  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wta. 

DIG  MONEY  IN  POULTRY..... 

[JOUR  LARGE  ’99  POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE-whteh 

^explains  all.  The  largest  book  ever  published.  Wortfj 
$25.  to  anyone.  Tolls  how  to  earo  for  and  MARK 

14 1 G  MONEY  with  poultry.  Send  15c.  for  mailing. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 

nntif  TOY  paplu,  uiunt’d,  20  pag»», 

nFUuL  1  n  I  25  cents  per  year  4  months 

S trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  61-page  practical 
“poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Cataloanc  of  ponltnr 
•books  free.  Poultry  Advocate ,  Syracuse. ri. a. 

Bran  and  Milk.— Have  you  tried  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  skim-milk  with  your  bens?  I  find  it  does 
very  well.  I  have  always  thought  highly  of  skim- 
milk  as  a  food  for  poultry.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
to  take  the  place  of  meat  for  egg  production,  and 
to  give  better  returns  when  fed  to  hens  than 
when  fed  to  pigs.  But  it  is  only  lately  that  I 
have  experimented  with  bran  as  a  hen  diet. 
Mixing  these  two  together,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  hens  cleaned  up  a  liberal  allowance 
every  time.  I  had  been  feeding  corn  with  some 
oats.  I  prefer  wheat  to  other  grain,  but  did  not 
have  it,  and  so  fed  the  others.  I  had  been  get¬ 
ting  no  eggs.  That  was  about  a  month  ago. 
Now  I  bring  in  three  or  four  each  dav.  Fowls 
(25)  are  a  mixture,  most  of  them  fairly  well-bred 
Minorcas,  but  none  pure.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Some  Hen  Care  —My  pullets  were  all  hatched 
in  April,  and  were  fed  egg  and  cracker,  oat  meal, 
fine  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  When  they  leave 
the  hens,  we  commence  to  feed,  morning  and 
noon,  a  mash  composed  of  meal,  one  part,  and 
bran,  three  parts,  mixed  with  skim-milk,  with 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  at  night.  Beingyarded, 
we  give  them  all  the  green  feed  they  will  eat — 
green  clover,  weeds,  lawn  cuttings,  etc.,  until 
they  go  into  Winter  quarters  November  1,  when 
they  receive  the  same  morning  mash  with  dried 
clover,  steamed,  noon  and  night.  They  have 
grain,  equal  parts,  whole  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
cracked  corn,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  they 
have  had  no  animal  meal,  meat,  hone  or  any  con¬ 
diments  of  any  kiud  except  a  single  handful  of 
salt  in  the  morning  mash  They  always  have 
access  to  grit  and  oyster  shells.  My  house  has  a 
double  hemlock  floor  with  tarred  paper  between, 
and  is  kept  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
sand  (not  g  avel),  and  that  covered  with  leaves 
or  cut  straw  into  which  all  dried  grain  is  thrown. 
Hens  let  out  pleasatt  days  in  Winter,  on  to  the 
cold,  damp  ground,  if  laying,  will  stop  a  week  or 
10  days.  1  know  it,  having  made  several  trials. 
This  mode  of  feeding  I  have  practiced  for  three 
years,  with  about  the  same  results  as  above. 

Vermont.  e.  c.  m. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  04-page  Poultry  Book  euke. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  U.I 


$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell.Corn 

&.  Grit  Mill  fc>r  Poultry  men. 
I  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  P.owey  Mills. 

fe.  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  Ac.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  Ac.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
HlUshoro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THEY  HATCH  MILLIONS 

i>f  Chickens,  Ducks,  Turkeys 
and  other  fowls  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
in  many  foreign  countries— 

THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORS. 

Used  by  the  largest  poultry 
breeders, 'duck  and  broiler  farms 
everywhere.  Have  taken  over 
200  first  prizes  In  all  kinds  of  competition. 

The  easiest  to  handle,  cheapest  to  operate, 
surest  In  results  and  most  handsome  and 
durable  in  construction,  168  p.  catalog  and  supplement 
FREE.  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


FREIGHT  PAID 

H  to  any  address.  That’s  the  way 


we  send  out  our 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 


It  combines  the  good  qualities  of  all  machines 
and  has  the  faults  of  none.  Our  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  Poultry  Culture  tells  all  about 
the  laws  of  Incubation,  and  how  to  raise, 
feed  and  market  poultry — all  about  the  money  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Contains  plans  for  construction  and  cost  of  modern  poultry 
houses  and  many  other  things  worth  knowing.  Sent  for  lO  cts* 

THB  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101.  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


The  man  whose  home 
is  menaced  by  midnight 
marauders  isn’t  slow  to 
grasp  a  weapon  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  The  same  man 
when  threaten¬ 
ed  by  an  enemy 
ten  thousand 
[times  more 
dangerous,  will 
$/  calmly  go  his 
way  and  make 
no  effort  at  de- 
fence.  The 
most  danger- 
I  ous  of  all  man- 
,  kind’s  enemies 
k  is  consumption. 

There  is  but 
one  effective 
weapon  with 
which  to  com¬ 
bat  this  grim 
destroyer.  It 
is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption,  bronchitis,  asthma,  laryngitis, 
weak  lungs,  spitting  of  blood  and  throat 
and  nasal  troubles.  Thousands  have  testi¬ 
fied  to  their  recovery  under  this  remedy 
after  they  were  given  up  by  the  doctors, 
and  all  hope  was  gone.  Many  of  these 
have  permitted  their  experiences,  names, 
addresses  and  photographs  to  be  printed  in 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser.  Any  sufferer  may  write  to  them. 
The  “Golden  Medical  Discovery”  is  the 
great  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder.  It 
makes  the  appetite  hearty,  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  perfect,  the  liver  active, 
the  blood  pure  and  rich  with  the  life  giving 
elements  of  the  food  and  the  nerves  strong 
and  steady.  Acting  directly  on  the  lungs, 
it  drives  out  all  impurities  and  disease 
germs.  It  is  also  a  wonderful  medicine  for 
all  nervous  troubles.  Sold  by  all  dealers 
in  medicine. 


Jno.  M.  Hite,  of  Audubon,  Audubon  Co.,  Iowa, 
says:  “  I  took  a  severe  cold  which  settled  on  my 
lungs  and  chest.  Several  of  our  best  physicians 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  my  recovery.  I  would  cough 
and  spit  blood  for  hours.  I  took  Dr.  Bierce’s 
Goldeu  Medical  Discovery  and  recovered." 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  a  book  of  1,008  pages  and  over 
three  hundred  illustrations.  This  book  is 
free.  You  may  have  it  in  all  its  usefulness, 
and  in  strong  paper  covers,  for  21  one-cent 
stamps,  which  pays  the  cost  of  mailing 
only,  or  in  cloth  binding  for  31  stamps. 
Address,  World’s  Dispensary  Medical 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


hatch  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-»R5th. 

BQSKK  simple,  perfect,  self- regelating 

EXCELSIOR  incubator 

§  1  Thousands  in  successful  operation. 

I  Otroulars  Art*.  1  1  Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 

1  Send  6o.  for  1  GEO.  II.  STAIIE* 

»  Illus.  Catalog.  |  1 14  to  1 22  8.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

S 

J^LK.e8aUtl^  30  DAYS  TRIAL 

^NTamw  ■  You  don’*  Pa7  UB  one  cen*  nntil  you  are 
gZJr- — B  satisfied  and  can  hatch  with  It  to  vour 
gw?  entire  satisfaction.  All  sizes  and  prices, 
-i—  -jwjgLlt  is  impossible  to  overheat  with  our  Pneu- 

^  ~ l^SMHmatic  Regulator.  Send  4c.  for  No. 28 catalog. 
OEgg  Size  $5.00.  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., Springfield, 0. 

THE  UDPROVIO 

fSH^  VICTOR  Incubator 

STB!  J&*—  jjjj  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 

V  »elf- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 

Cats-  PJ - |T  reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatch  ax 

locus  1  V  In  the  market.  Circular.  FREE. 

4  ota.  1  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

Incubators  on  30  Days’  Trial. 
Thousands  of  these  in  successful  Oper¬ 
ation  Most  profitable  money-makers. 
Large  valuable  catalogue,  6c. 

Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


PER  cent. 

ra  3  BS  H  is  not  ati  unusual 

I  W  HATCH  IN  THE  MONITOR 

INCUBATOR.  Most  simple  machine  in  the 
market.  \Ve  pay  freight.  100-egg  Bristol 
Incubator  and  100-chick  Brooder  connected, 
O.  Our  large  catalogue  tells  it  all. 
The  Monitor  Go.,  Box  54,  Moodus,  Conn. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  1\  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  aud  recognized  authorities 

l’rice  alone, 


Poultry  Keeper . $0.50 

1  nter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

Tue  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Total . Sli.OO 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Giv.es  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  \Ve  can  send  it  aud  Tue 
RURAL  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  bi.65 
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Foods  and  Feeding 

A  BIT  OF  COW  CHAT. 

MILKERS  ASD  THEIR  FOOD. 

We  recently  caught  John  Gould  on  the 
wing,  and  during  a  brief  interview,  fired 
a  few  short  questions  at  him.  Mr  Gould 
spends  much  of  the  year  at  institutes 
and  dairy  meetings,  and  is  a  keen  ob¬ 
server. 

Breeding  Cows. — “  Why  don’t  your 
farmers  out  on  the  Western  Reserve 
breed  more  of  their  cows  ?  ” 

“  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  no  mor¬ 
tal  man  cin  find  out.  They  have  an  idea 
that  they  cannot  use  the  milk  needed 
to  bring  a  calf  up.  They  think  that 
they  cannot  afford  $30  or  $40  worth  of 
feed  to  grow  a  calf.” 

“  Are  there  any  cheese  sections  in  this 
country  where  they  do  raise  their  own 
cows  ?  ” 

“  There  are  very  few.  There  has  been 
a  greater  start  this  year  towards  raising 
their  own  cows,  though,  than  I  have 
ever  known  before.” 

“In  these  districts  where  they  do  raise 
their  own  cows,  either  for  cheesemaking 
or  milk  selling,  what  substitutes  do  they 
use  ?  ” 

“That  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to 
answer.  In  sections  where  most  cows 
are  raised,  dairying  is  not  practiced  to 
any  great  extent,  and  that  leaves  the 
skim-milk  and  everything  on  these  farms, 
to  raise  cows  with.” 

“In  your  travels,  do  you  come  across 
anybody  who  is  running  a  1  heifer  farm,' 
directing  his  energies  to  producing  dairy 
cows  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  of  any  Some  men  in 
Indiana  are  raising  calves  because  they 
know  cow  buyers  want  them.” 

“  Have  your  people  ever  tried  buying 
cows  on  the  plains,  and  driving  them 
east  for  milking  ?  ” 

“  Where  we  live,  it  is  a  great  recruit¬ 
ing  ground  for  buyers  to  come  east.  In 
our  great  dairy  section  of  Ohio,  we  have 
what  are  known  as  cow  merchants.  They 
go  all  over  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  they  buy  every  cow  that 
they  can  get  hold  of,  bring  them  on  to 
northern  Ohio ;  there  they  are  graded 
and  sorted  so  that  each  market  can  have 
about  the  cows  it  wants,  and  at  the  same 
time,  they  sell  all  they  can  to  farmers 
who  live  in  that  vicinity.  Philadelphia 
wants  a  large  cow,  New  Yo  k  a  smaller 
one,  and  Buffalo  takes  what  neither 
ma  ket  wants.” 

Ensilage  and  Grain. — “  Do  you  find 
through  the  country  generally  that 
people  are  using  ensilage  more  than  they 
used  to  ?  ” 

“  Its  use  has  enormously  increased.  It 
is  certainly  20  per  cent  greater  every 
year.  Right  back  of  Philadelphia,  it  is 
perfectly  surprising  how  many  people 
are  using  silos  who  never  thought  they 
could  use  one.” 

“Then  there  is  nothing  in  the  claims 
that  are  made  against  ensilage  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  if  it  is  good  ensilage.” 

“In  your  country,  what  have  you 
settled  on  as  the  best  grain  ration  to  go 
with  ensilage?” 

“  Fine  bran,  known  there  as  wheat 
seconds,  not  the  coarse  bran.” 

“  What  are  wheat  seconds  ?  ” 

“  Tney  are  a  finer  grade  than  common 
bran.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not 
use  cotton  seed  ?  ” 

“Not  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  is  used  in 
northern  Ohio.” 

“  Why  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Because  when  it  is  fed  to  the  cattle, 
there  is  always  something  ailing  them. 
Eight  out  of  10  tons  sold  in  our  section 
are  wheat  seconds.” 

“Where  does  all  this  fine  bran  come 
from  ?  ” 

“  Most  of  it  comes  from  the  Cleveland 
Milling  Company  and  the  Kent  Milling 
Company,  but  a  good  deal  comes  from 
Chicago.” 

“  Have  you  found  in  your  travels  any 


farmers  who  are  using  anything  besides 
corn  in  the  silo  ?  ” 

“  I  have  found  three  men  who  are 
using  clovir  in  the  silo,  but  corn  is  the 
great  crop  for  this  purpose  ” 

“  We  have  men  now  asking  whether 
they  can  use  some  crop  like  beans  with 
the  corn  and  thus  save  grain.” 

“  No,  that  would  never  be  successful. 
If  they  are  used  in  the  silo  at  all,  they 
should  be  put  by  themselves,  and  a  large 
amount  of  water  put  on  them  when  fill¬ 
ing.” 

“  In  different  sections  of  the  country, 
don’t  you  find  that  they  use  different 
grains  with  the  ensilage  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  is  the  favorite  grain  ?” 

“Chiefly  gluten  and  bran.  Some  feed 
malt  sprouts  with  the  bran,  and  some 
use  a  little  cotton  seed.  In  the  East,  I 
find  men  who  use  a  pound  of  cotton  seed 
or  gluten,  but  none  using  either  en¬ 
tirely.” 

Prices  and  Pasture. — “  Do  you  think 
there  is  going  to  be  a  fair  price  for  but¬ 
ter  in  the  future  ?” 

“  I  cannot  see  that  prices  are  going 
any  lower.  The  dairy  will  always  be  a 
source  of  human  food,  and  we  shall  de¬ 
velop  the  fact  more  and  more  that  it  is 
a  food,  not  a  luxury.” 

“  Do  you  find  Pasteurizing  milk  for 
both  cheese  and  butter  is  increased  ?” 

“  No,  everlasting  cleanliness  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  They  sterilize  the  milk 
things.  I  am  finding  that  everywhere.” 

“  Lots  of  people  are  thinking  of  switch¬ 
ing  over  to  sheep  in  connection  with 
cows.  What  do  you  think  about  that  ?” 

“  A  limited  flock  of  bheep  would  pay 
on  a  farm,  but  any  time  they  begin  to 
encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the  cow, 
it  will  not  be  successful.” 

“  Do  you  believe  that  a  good  silo  is  the 
best  August  pasture?” 

“  Yes,  the  silo  is  the  best  August  pas¬ 
ture,  or  the  adjunct  to  an  August  pas¬ 
ture.” 

“What  is  the  advantage  of  putting 
fodder  corn  in  the  silo  over  feeding  it 
green  in  the  pasture  ?” 

“  By  putting  it  in  the  silo,  you  a^e 
ready  to  feed  the  corcs  in  July,  before 
the  corn  is  ready.” 

“  Then  we  understand  you  to  say  that, 
with  plenty  of  ensilage,  a  man  never 
need  to  bother  with  a  soiling  crop  like 
oats  or  peas  ?” 

“No,  never!  You  do  not  need  to 
bother  with  any  soiling  crop.  July  is 
the  worst  month  of  the  year  for  shrink¬ 
age  ;  it  is  the  worst  month  in  the  year 
for  falling  off,  and  that  never  can  be 
brought  back.  If  you  feed  ensilage  in 
July,  you  will  hold  them  from  shrink¬ 
ing,  because  they  will  keep  just  as  much 
above  the  other  cows  that  do  not  have 
the  soiling  crop  as  the  difference  in  the 
shrinkage.” 

“  Does  a  cow  like  ensilage  better  than 
green  stuff  cut  and  thrown  to  her?” 

“  She  likes  it  just  as  well  as  anything. 
There  is  something  about  that  acidity 
of  ensilage  that  she  prefers  to  any  green 
crop  that  you  can  ever  throw  to  her  in 
Summer.” 

GREEN  FEED  FOR  COWS. 

PLAN  FOR  IT  NOW. 

As  we  are  making  our  calculations  for 
the  next  season’s  work,  let  us  not  forget 
to  save  a  small  piece  of  good  ground  to 
sow  to  something  for  early  feeding  for 
our  milch  cows.  Don’t  say,  “  Oh  !  nev  r 
mind  ;  I  can  buy  a  few  tons  of  mill  feed 
to  supply  that  want  ”  Those  few  tons 
will  cost  so  many  hard  dollars  which 
can  just  as  well  be  saved.  As  farmers 
are  not  all  millionaires,  they  should  try 
to  curtail  all  unDeces  ary  expenses. 
Eurieh  one  or  two  acres  of  good  ground, 
prepare  it  in  good  shape,  and  as  early 
as  possible,  sow  on  broadcast  peas  and 
oats,  mixed  half  and  half  at  the  rate  of 
four  bushels  per  acre.  Sow  half  of  the 
piece  first,  and  say  a  week  later,  sow  the 
other  half ;  that  gives  green  feed  long¬ 
er,  as  by  the  time  the  first  sowing  is  out 
of  the  milk,  the  second  sowing  will  be 


just  right  to  begin.  This  way  of  man¬ 
aging  will  give  much  good  feed  off  a  lit¬ 
tle  ground,  and  this  kind  of  green  feed 
makes  more  milk  than  any  other  kind,  at 
least  that  has  been  my  experience 
There  is  no  more  economical  way  of  sup 
plying  the  cow  with  a  milk-producing 
food  than  this. 

I  would  begin  feeding  the  last  of  June  ; 
cut  and  just  let  wilt  before  feeding.  Cut 
a  feeding  a  few  hours  before  wanted,  as 
cows  will  eat  it  better  when  wilted.  1 
believe  in  feeding  early,  as  that  doesn't 
give  the  cows  a  chance  to  shrink  as 
they  will  about  that  time  of  year,  as  feed 
or  grass  begins  to  get  hard,  and  that 
means  less  milk.  We  should  aim  to  keep 
their  flow  of  nr  Ik  up  as  best  we  can, 
for  when  a  cow  once  begins  to  shrink  in 
her  milk,  it  is  harder  to  start  her  than 
it  is  to  hold  her  up  by  feeding  plenty  of 
green  feed.  w.  s.  g. 

Castorland,  N.  Y. 


SHORTS. 

The  Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  Association  will 
meet  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
February  1. 

The  13th  annual  meeting  of  the  Standard 
Poland-Chiua  Record  Association  will  be  held  at 
Maryville,  Mo.,  February  1. 

An  Indiana  hog  was  killed  lately,  and  six 
pounds  of  horseshoe  nails  were  found  in  its 
stomach.  That  is  certainly  hardtack. 

Among  the  wonders  recorded  for  the  egg  is  one 
stating  that  the  whites  and  yolks  of  1,200  average 
eggs  contain  everything  needed  to  make  a  mar 
weighing  150  pounds. 

J  Horatio  Eakll,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  is  secre 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  American  Merinc 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association.  The  associatioi 
has  just  issued  its  thi’-d  volume  o*  the  registry. 

For  Heating  Feed — I  want  a  small  eas!ly-port- 
able  boiler  that  can  be  used  for  heating  watei 
for  washing  milk  cans  and  other  dairy  utensils, 
and  afterwards  steaming  them,  and  that  can 
then  be  easily  moved  to  some  otter  place  to  be 
used  for  cooking  feed  for  hogs  in  a  hogshead  or 
other  large  tank.  r  s.  d. 

We  use  a  feed  cooker  with  a  tank  of  25  gallons 
capacity.  This  we  tind  very  useful  for  heating 
water  or  boiling  roots,  as  it  can  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  without  great  inconvenience.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  way  of  using  steam  from  such 
a  cooker  by  forcing  it  into  milk  cans,  which  is 
the  way  they  should  be  steamed.  Small  farm 
boilers  are  made  which  are  fitted  with  steam 
pipes,  so  that  the  steam  may  be  forced  into  a  tub 
of  milk  or  steam,  to  heat  hog  food,  or  directly 
into  a  milk  can. 

A  Feed  Cooker — Several  readers  ask  why  it 
is  that  so  much  interest  is  taken  this  year  in  feed 
cookers  for  stock.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  this 
sudden  demand  for  feed  cookers  has  come  up. 
We  use  one,  and  find  it  very  helpful,  especially 
for  feeding  hogs  and  chickens.  Our  experience 
is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cook  the  grain  portion 
of  the  food.  We  would  rather  feed  that  raw. 
With  roots  and  potatoes,  squash,  waste  beans  or 
similar  crops,  we  find  it  a  great  convenience  and 
saving  to  boil  the  roots  thoroughly  before  they 
are  fed.  This  boiling  can  be  done  cheaply,  the 
warm  feed  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  stock  and, 
we  think,  induces  them  to  eat  more  of  the  feed. 
On  farms  where  there  are  wastes  aDd  where 
roots  are  grown  extensively,  we  think  the  cooker 
will  pay,  and  it  may  also  be  used  for  heating 
water  to  good  advantage.  We  find  it  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  slaughtering  or  whenever  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  hot  water  are  required. 

Remember  that  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


SPECIMEN  RATIONS.  < 
The  rations  appearing  in  our 
larger  advertisements  are  true 
and  proved.  No  matter  what 
your  roughage,  Quaker  Dairy 
Peed  can  be  profitably  fitted  in. 
And  the  same  with  your  feed;  it 
matters  little  what  grain  you 
have  grown  or  what  feed  you 
have  bought,  Quaker  Dairy  Feed 
can  always  serve  its  purpose  as 
a  milk  maker.  It  is  profitable  in 
every  connection. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  andbranded sacks 

MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING, 

an  invaluable  book,  containing  sci 
entifically  proportioned  rations,  in 
eluding  every  form  of  roughage  and 
variety  of  feed  sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
quest.  Scientific  Advice  on  Feeding 
Free.  Address,  Science  Dept., 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  la  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  ou  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  yonr  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


O 


RAISE  THE  CALVES 


o 


on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk 
“Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cinvs." 
J.  H.  Cooley,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 

J.  W.  BAR  WELL,  Waukegan,  111. 


J.  id 

O 


.  i . 

o 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


A  FEED  COOKER 

is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 
increases  the  grain  you  hare  by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  dl 
gestible.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron  j  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  nil  kinds  of 
live  stock  und  poultry!  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  nogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  eviiporutlng  Muple 
sup,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar¬ 
ing  otf,’’  etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  elder. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  andprices. 
w.  R.  LEWIS,  50  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


UUdLc  the  food  valoe 

lean  be  secured  from  prrain  fed  to  live  stock  if  it  is  cooked.  It  is 
Jmore  easily  dlgeHted  and  assimilated  by  the  animal  stomaeh. 

ELECTRIC  FEED  COOKERS 

cook  feed  in  the  quickest  and  best  way  and  with  the  least  amount  of 
fuel.  Made  of  cast  iron,  lined  with  steel,  Boilers  made  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel,  made  In  12  sizes.  Capacity  from  25  lo  100  gals.  Strong 
well  made  and  will  last  indefinitely.  '  Order  before  the  cold  weather 
catches  you.  Write  at  once  for  ri  iul  in  n 

free  circulars  und  price*.  ElBCtriC  RABBI  CO.,  BOX  88 


One-third  Larger  than  any  other 

Our  Cookers  are  guaranteed  full  measure.  Besides,  they  are  the  cheapest  in 
fuel  (corn  cobs  can  be  used),  quickest  iu  heating,  simplest,  strongest,  and  the  most 
durable.  Let  us  show  you  what  hundreds  of  farmers  say  of  the 


Heesen  Feed  Cooker 

IT  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co.:  Novi,  Mich.,  November  8, 1898. 

Bear  Sirs — Excuse  me  for  not  acknowledging  receipt  of  cookers  sooner.  Sold 
one — am  using  the  other  myself,  it  is  just  as  you  said  Your  c'.okers  are  larger 
by  one  third  than  other  makes,  and  use  less  fuel.  Would  not  sell  mine  for  $25,  if  I 
could  not  get  another.  Thanking  you  for  your  honest  and  prompt  dealings, 

Send  lor  Circular.  I  remain,  yours  truly,  SEYMOUR  BROWN. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO.,  28  High  St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
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for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  $4, 
and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 
one  year  free,  or  send  one  new  subscription  for 
a  neighbor  with  81,  and  ask  for  your  choice  of 


these  books  : 


New  Potato  Culture.. . $0.40 

Business  Hen . 40 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

American  Grape  Training . 75 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book . 50 


We  send  any  one  of  them,  post  paid,  as  a  reward  for 
sending  us  one  new  subscription. 


Two  weeks  ago,  we  spoke  of  the  doings  of  the 
creamery  shark  in  western  New  York.  When  he 
found  that  the  farmers  understood  the  matter,  he 
came  down  over  81,000  on  his  price.  That  is  part  of 
what  you  get  by  standing  up  for  your  rights  ! 


Oub  institute  workers  want  to  remember  these 
things  among  others : 

1.  Specialists  and  fancy  farmers  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

2.  The  common  farmers  are  getting  tired  of  big 
stories  and  sick  of  funny  (?)  stories  without  point. 

3.  It  is  better  to  put  great  thoughts  into  A,  B,  C 
language  than  to  put  A,  B,  C  thoughts  into  “  great” 
language. 

New  Yorkebs  often  allude  playfully  to  their  neigh¬ 
bor  Connecticut  as  the  Wooden-nutmeg  State  ;  but  the 
worm  has  turned,  and  Connecticut  now  talks  back  on 
the  subject  of  New  York’s  peach-stone  almonds.  It 
appears  that  a  New  Haven  fruit  dealer  complains  of 
a  new  fraud,  which  consists  in  treating  peach  pits  to 
some  process  by  which  they  assume  the  outside  ap¬ 
pearance  of  almonds.  It  is  only  when  the  consumer 
smashes  a  nutcracker  or  about  812  worth  of  teeth, 
dentists’  rates,  in  the  endeavor  to  break  the  shell, 
that  he  realizes  the  fraud.  Peach-pit  almonds  seem 
worthy  to  go  down  in  history  arm-in-arm  with  shoe- 
peg  oats. 


We  begin  this  week  a  careful  description  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Torrens  system  of  registering  land 
titles.  Several  farm  papers  have  mentioned  this  sys¬ 
tem,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  first  to  give  an  accurate 
legal  statement  about  it.  We  favor  this  system,  by 
all  means.  We  fail  to  see  what  sound  argument  can 
be  made  against  it.  It  will  save  thousands  of  dollars 
now  spent  for  useless  “  searches,”  and  give  greater 
security  to  property.  The  lawyers  will  oppose  it,  for 
it  will  mean  fewer  legal  quibbles  and  less  money  spent 
in  searching  titles.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  system  in  Michigan,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
any  land  owner  can  oppose  it. 


We  doubt  whether  the  no-breakfast  scheme  advo¬ 
cated  on  page  69  will  find  much  favor  among  farmers. 
It  might  among  city  workers  who  dwell  in  suburban 
towns,  and  who  must  rush  to  catch  trains  in  the 
morning.  We  heard  one  such  individual,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  say  that  he  hadn't  eaten  a  breakfast  in  10 
years;  he  didn’t  have  time.  The  morning  meal  of 
many  a  worker  consists  mostly  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  a 
roll  or  slice  of  bread,  a  dish  of  oatmeal  or  other  cereal, 
and  perhaps  not  even  so  much  as  this.  We  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  radical  change  advocated,  for  those 
engaged  in  hard  manual  labor.  It  would,  undoubtedly, 
benefit  some,  especially  those  engaged  in  sedentary 
occupations.  We  believe  that  the  time  to  eat  is  when 
one  is  hungry,  and  the  healthy  stomach  certainly  de¬ 
mands  food  long  before  the  noon  hour.  Many  physi¬ 
cians  advise  against  the  practice  of  going  out  in  the 
early  morning  without  first  taking  a  little  something 
to  “  stay  the  stomach,”  especially  in  malarious  locali¬ 


ties.  Some  sanitariums  recommend  two  meals  a  day, 
but  they  have  the  dinner  hour  late,  make  this  a  heavy 
meal,  and  dispense  with  the  evening  meal.  At  any 
rate,  a  radical  change  like  the  one  proposed  should  be 
made  cautiously.  It  is  a  fad  which  has  been  helped 
along  by  the  publication  of  a  book  on  the  subject,  and 
like  many  other  fads,  finds  many  followers,  and  is 
bound  to  flourish  for  a  time. 

The  inquirer  on  page  68,  who  wishes  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  made  up  largely  of  what  he  can  produce  on  the 
farm,  says  that  he  has  some  of  the  “  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tins  ”  on  the  subject,  but  that  they  are  largely  bal¬ 
anced  for  city  people  who  have  everything  to  buy. 
The  names  applied  to  such  publications  would  seem 
to  be  misnomers.  The  trouble  with  many  of  our  sci¬ 
entific  friends  is  that  they  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  situation  and  needs  of  farmers.  They  study 
books  too  much  and  people  too  little.  They  need  to 
get  around  more  and  learn  the  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  every-day  farmer.  Some  of 
them  do  this,  and  they  are  rendering  him  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  helping  to  solve  his  problems.  Come  out  of 
your  shells,  gentlemen,  and  meet  face  to  face  the  peo¬ 
ple  whose  interest  you  are  paid  to  serve  ! 

“  Why  can’t  you  let  the  farmers’  institutes  alone  ?” 
says  John  Smith.  “  They  are  doing  well,  the  people 
come  in  crowds,  and  all  are  well  satisfied.  They  may 
not  be  all  they  should  be,  but  they  are  doing  well. 
Why  criticise  them  ?  Why  set  people  talking  against 
them  ?”  John  Smith  earns  about  830  each  year  at 
institute  work.  He  is  a  fair  speaker,  but  not  much 
of  a  farmer.  On  the  other  hand,  James  Brown  says 
that  the  institutes  are  doing  little  good.  The  speak¬ 
ers  thrash  over  old  straw,  he  says,  and  are  chiefly 
anxious  to  make  a  good  personal  impression  so  as  to 
be  called  next  year  to  the  same  place.  James  Brown, 
by  the  way,  did  some  institute  work  last  year  which 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  managers.  Now  where 
lies  the  truth  ?  Is  the  institute  reaching  new  men  ? 
Is  it  getting  hold  of  the  people  who  most  need  its 
help?  A  fair  answer  seems  to  be,  Yes — but  not  as 
fast  as  it  should.  We  think  New  York  State  should 
copy  western  methods  more,  give  more  time  to  “  local 
talent  ”,  and  make  more  of  the  social  features. 

A  food  inspector  recently  seized  in  a  store  at  Roth- 
erhithe,  London,  1,100  cans  of  fish,  soup,  meat,  toma¬ 
toes  and  milk,  all  in  a  state  of  absolute  putridity.  It 
was  discovered  that  many  of  the  cans  had  been  pricked 
to  let  out  the  foul  gas,  and  then  deftly  resealed,  which 
was  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  actual  condition  of 
the  stuff  was  known.  The  shopkeeper  was  fined  £50 
for  exposing  the  cans  for  sale,  and  £50  for  selling 
them,  a  total  of  nearly  8500,  the  magistrate  stating 
that,  if  he  could  find  the  person  responsible  for  prick¬ 
ing  the  tins,  he  would  give  the  culprit  six  months’ 
hard  labor.  We  noted  recently  several  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  from  canned  corn  in  this  country,  where  the  stuff 
had  been  served  as  a  side  dish  in  a  cheap  restaurant, 
and  where  it  was,  doubtless,  purchased  at  a  low  price 
because  of  defective  quality.  We  cannot  insist  too 
strongly  upon  thorough  investigation  of  cases  of  sup¬ 
posed  poisoning  from  canned  products ;  apart  from  the 
danger  to  public  health,  such  cases  throw  discredit 
upon  the  products,  and  damage  an  important  industry. 

*  •  • 

Over  50  years  ago,  when  the  late  Senator  Morrill 
was  38  years  old,  he  had  saved  what  seemed  to  him 
money  enough  so  that  he  gave  up  active  business  and 
retired  to  a  farm.  Seven  years  later,  he  was  sent  to 
Congress,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life,  represented 
Vermont  at  Washington.  This  fact  is  mentioned  to 
show  how  the  instincts  of  most  money-makers  have 
changed  since  the  war.  Half  a  century  ago,  when 
men  made  a  modest  fortune,  it  was  quite  customary 
for  them  to  retire — usually  going  to  the  farm.  They 
did  not  spend  their  lives  in  idleness,  but  in  study  and 
helpful  work,  both  public  and  private.  They  seemed 
to  realize  that  society  had  given  them  the  chance  to 
make  their  money,  and  that  society,  or  public  in¬ 
terests,  had  a  right  to  demand  something  from  them 
in  return.  We  see  but  little  of  that  old  spirit  to-day. 
When  a  man  has  made  enough  money  to  last  him 
through  an  honorable  life,  does  he  stop  in  order  to 
give  others  a  chance  ?  No  ;  as  a  rule,  he  works  harder 
than  ever  to  roll  up  an  immense  fortune.  He  cannot 
possibly  spend  it,  and  he  knows  that  it  will  be  likely 
to  make  his  children  idle  rather  than  useful  members 
of  society.  These  men  might  often  do  great  public 
service  if  they  would  accept  office  and  apply  their 
business  talents  to  public  affairs.  They  are  “too 
busy.”  At  what?  Piling  up  great  fortunes  which 
they  cannot  use,  and  which  often  represent  so  much 
more  taken  in  small  sums  from  the  many.  One  thing 
that  troubles  this  country  is  the  fact  that  the  race  of 
men  who  “know  when  they  have  enough”  is  dying 
out.  Instead  of  a  useful  class  of  retired  middle-aged 


men,  we  have  fathers  who  work  like  slaves  for  money 
until  they  die,  and  sons  who  spend  that  money  for 
pleasure.  Another  trouble  is  that  rich  men  do  not 
realize  what  they  owe  to  the  public.  But  for  the 
millions  of  poorer  men  whose  necessity  or  convenience 
they  have  served,  they  could  not  have  gained  their 
wealth.  They  owe  the  public— the  public  is  their 
creditor.  Senator  Morrill  retired  “when  he  had 
enough”,  and  gave  his  maturer  years  to  the  service  of 
his  State  and  country.  What  an  example  he  set  for 
the  men  who  will  die  in  the  fight  for  gold  ! 

About  88,000,000  or  89,000,000  are  sent  out  of  the 
country  annually  for  little  things ;  850,000  here, 
8100,000  there,  the  list  comprising  a  large  number  of 
articles  of  necessity  or  luxury.  It  is  a  hobby  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  these  eight  or  nine 
millions,  and  to  keep  as  much  of  the  money  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  country  ;  not  by  attempting  to  educate 
the  people  to  do  without  the  articles,  but  to  raise 
them  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the  money  will  be 
spent  among  our  own  people.  The  latest  sub-division 
of  this  hobby  is  Easter  lilies,  which  are  imported  in 
large  amounts  every  season,  from  Bermuda,  to  the 
value  of  about  860,000.  But  Secretary  Wilson  thinks 
that  this  ornamental  can  be  grown  just  as  well  in 
some  of  our  southern  States  as  in  Bermuda.  At  least 
he  has  spent  8500  in  purchasing  lily  bulbs  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  different  points  in  the  South  ;  and  now  he  has 
just  sent  special  agent  M.  G.  Kains  to  Bermuda,  to 
find  out  what  he  can  about  Easter  lily  culture.  The 
inference  is  that  the  first  thing  Bermuda  knows  she 
will  find  that  her  lilies  are  not  wanted  in  her  former 
market  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  Yankees 
have  captured  her  market  with  their  home  product. 
Our  people  must  cultivate  these  lilies  properly,  or 
there  will  be  no  sense  in  trying  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

BREVITIES. 

Tick!  Tick!  Tick!  Tick!  says  the  good  old  clock  on  the  mantel, 
speaking  low. 

X  have  marked  your  time  for  a  goodly  while,  as  fast  the  minutes  go. 
Yon  gray-haired  man  was  a  child  in  arms  when  my  first  Tick ! 
Tick!  was  heard, 

Yet  the  babe  asleep  in  his  crib  upstairs,  for  years  shall  hear  my 
word. 

Tick!  Tick!  Tick!  Tick!  says  the  brave  old  clock;  keeping  step 
with  Time’s  slow  pace 

Alike  through  sickness  and  joy  and  grief,  have  the  hours  passed 
o’er  my  face. 

The  weary  hours  that  have  crawled  like  snails  at  the  close  of 
life’s  long  day, 

And  joyous  hours  that  have  seemed  so  short  to  the  younger  hearts 
at  play. 

Tick !  Tick !  For  my  hands  have  marked  them  all  as  over  my  face 
they  flew, 

Yet  never  a  wrinkle  the  old  clock  shows — its  face  is  smooth  and 
true. 

Tick!  Tick!  Tick!  Tick!  says  the  hopeful  clock — I  have  seen 
strange  things  up  here ; 

I  have  seen  death  touch  with  his  blighting  hand  all  things  the 
world  holds  dear. 

I  have  seen  the  boy  who  left  at  morn,  with  his  face  aglow  with 
pride, 

At  eve  come  back  like  a  broken  man,  to  the  faith  he  once  denied. 
Tick!  Tick!  Tick!  Tick!  I  have  seen  the  hopes  and  the  work  of 
man  decay, 

But  never  have  known  God’s  word  to  fall — Tick!  Tick!  and  He 
lives  to-day! 

Be  deed  your  creed. 

I  can’t  is  a  can  ker  worm. 

Keen  as  a  brier— mean  as  a  liar. 

Do  not  turn  service  into  servitude. 

A  poor  farmer  makes  a  poor  farm. 

It's  high  time  we  got  rid  of  low  desires. 

Who  can  build  up  “  cheek  ”  without  breaking  down  conscience? 
They  are  manufacturing  future  institute  workers  in  Ohio — see 
page  56. 

Wouldn’t  your  customers  esteem  some  of  that  steam-forced 
asparagus  ? 

“  I  manufacture  widows  and  orphans,”  says  the  soldier!  “I 
feed  them,”  says  the  farmer. 

We  never  before  saw  so  much  advice  about  feeding  salt  to  poul¬ 
try.  What’s  the  need  of  it  ? 

We  wish  Mr.  Slingerland,  page  55,  could  induce  the  humbug  to 
hibernate  during  the  Winter. 

Don’t ‘‘nurse  your  wrath  it  is  like  feeding  cow’s  milk  to  a 
wolf  when  it  ought  to  go  to  feed  the  baby. 

That  great  cow,  Bella,  page  61,  is  one-sixteenth  “  off  ”  in  her 
pedigree,  and  that  represents  over  $900  in  value.  Her  head  seems 
to  indicate  a  drop  of  Short-horn  blood. 

One  gardener  sits  down  and  says  “  them  book  fellers  can’t 
teach  me  anything!  ”  Another  gets  a  start  on  growing  rhubarb 
in  the  dark  and  forcing  asparagus  with  steam.  Which  is  your 
class  ? 

Ex-  Vice-President.  That  X  was  a  good  title  to  add  to  the  name 
of  Hamilton  Busbey.  The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
did  it  in  good  shape.  His  “  eminent  services  to  agriculture  ”  de¬ 
served  it. 

John  Gould  tells  us  that  even  bran  is  now  divided.  In  northern 
Ohio,  the  “  white”  bran  is  largely  fed,  and  the  coarse  bran  is 
sent  elsewhere.  We  have  noticed  that  the  bran  we  buy  has  less 
fine  particles  in  it  than  formerly. 

It  is  said  that  California  wineB  are  sold  so  cheaply  that  their 
use  has  seriously  injured  the  sales  of  beer,  especially  in  New 
Orleans  and  other  southern  cities.  Some  restaurants  in  this  city 
give  a  small  bottle  of  wine  with  a  dinner! 
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THE  TORRENS  SYSTEM  OF  REGISTRATION 
OF  TITLES. 

A  MUCH— DISCUSSED  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED. 

Compared  With  the  Old  Plan. 

The  legislatures  of  several  States,  during  their  last 
session,  appointed  commissions  to  make  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  inquire  into  the  practical  workings  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Torrens  system  of  registration  of 
titles,  as  compared  with  the  present  system. 

Present  System  Reviewed. — In  nearly  all  the 
States,  transfers  are  made  by  deed,  the  seller  always 
being  compelled  to  show  that  his  deed  is  the  last  link 
in  an  unbroken  chain  of  properly-drawn,  executed 
and  recorded  conveyances  reaching  back  to  the  patent 
from  the  Government.  Each  dealing  with  the  land 
necessitates  a  careful  inspection  of  the  claim  of  title. 
The  mere  making  of  a  perfect  abstract  of  title  to  a 
piece  of  land,  with  all  the  incumbrances  which  affect 
it,  involves  a  great  exercise  of  legal  learning  and 
careful  research,  and  can  be  safely  done  only  by  skill¬ 
ful  persons.  After  an  abstract  is  once  acquired,  the 
owner  must  have  it  brought  down  by  the  abstract 
makers  to  show  all  matters  of  record  affecting  the 
title  which  have  transpired  during  his  ownership. 
The  abstract  is  then  submitted  to  the  attorney  for  the 
buyer,  who  gives  his  client  an  opinion  upon  the  title 
as  disclosed  by  the  abstract,  upon  which  opinion,  if 
satisfactory,  the  proposed  transfer  is  effected  by  the 
payment  of  the  consideration  arid  the  delivery  of  the 
deed.  The  last-named  act  passes  title.  The  present 
system  is  claimed  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars : 

The  Expense. — The  cost  of  the  abstract,  either  in 
whole  or  in  its  continuation,  is  necessary  in  each 
transfer  of  title.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
its  examination  by  the  attorney  for  the  buyer.  The 
average  outlay  for  these  items  will  be  not  far  from 
S20.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  some  States,  the  annual 
costs  of  abstracts  of  title  and  their  examination  by 
counsel,  is  upwards  of  810,000,000. 

The  Delay. — Too  long  a  time  intervenes  between 
making  contract  and  delivery  of  deed.  Delays  con¬ 
sequent  upon  procuring  abstracts,  their  examination 
and  hunting  up  matters  that  do  not  appear  of  record, 
frequently  run  into  months. 

The  Insecurity. — Errors  may  occur,  not  only  in 
the  making  of  the  abstract,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
buyer’s  attorney.  As  against  these,  the  buyer  assumes 
the  risk.  If  the  defects  be  sufficiently  serious,  he  may 
lose  the  land,  and  then  may  recover  damages  from 
his  grantor  under  covenants  of  warranty. 

Voluminous  Records. — The  necessarily  increas¬ 
ing  records  of  instruments  and  matters  connected 
with  the  title,  the  lengthening  of  the  abstracts  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  the  costs  of  transfers,  and  the  risk 
of  errors.  At  the  present  rate  of  annual  increase,  in 
a  short  time,  these  books  will  be  so  numerous  in  some 
counties  as  to  require  a  large  building  for  their  keep¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  time  and  expense  necessary  for  their 
examination  will  very  seriously  interfere  with 
transfers. 

Increasing  Burden.— These  defects  in  the  present 
system  operate  as  a  perpetual  tax  upon  the  holders 
of  real  estate,  directly  reduce  its  ease  of  convertibility 
into  money,  and  thus  lower  its  market  value. 

There  being  no  perceivable  way  by  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  can  be  retained  and  these  defects  removed, 
after  careful  examination  of  the  different  methods  of 
transferring  real  property  now  in  use  in  civilized 
countries,  the  essential  features  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Torrens  System  are  receiving  favorable 
consideration.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  a  century  in  some  of  the  countries  Jin  the  Old 
World,  and  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  land 
owners  of  every  country  where  it  has  been  tried.  One 
country  after  another  has  adopted  it,  each  with  uni¬ 
form  success.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried,  it  is  in 
actual  use  to-day. 

An  Outline  of  the  Torrens  System.— The  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  the  Torrens  System  are  that  the  re¬ 
corders  of  deeds  are  made  registrars,  and  in  addition 
to  their  usual  duties  as  recorders,  shall  conduct  the 
registration  of  titles,  and  all  dealings  with  registered 
lands.  They  are  assisted  by  deputies  and  such  ex¬ 
aminers  of  title  (who  must  be  competent  attorneys  at 
law)  as  may  be  necessary.  The  system  does  not  neces¬ 
sitate  the  creation  of  any  new  offices  or  officials,  will 
require  less  help,  and  all  the  machinery  necessary  to 
transfer  land  by  registration  of  title  is  already  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  recorder’s  office. 

Any  owner  may  register  his  land.  The  owner  files 
with  the  registrar  his  application  in  writing  for  the 
registration  of  his  title,  together  with  his  abstract  of 
title.  These  are  passed  upon  by  the  examiners,  and 
if,  in  their  opinion,  the  title  is  in  the  applicant,  the 
land  is  registered  by  its  entry  in  the  registry  book  of 
the  registrar.  Such  entry  is  a  certificate  signed  by 


the  registrar,  certifying  the  title  of  the  land  to  be  in 
the  applicant.  This  is  called  the  certificate  of  title, 
and  is  made  in  duplicate.  One  is  kept  by  the  registrar 
and  bound  to  the  register  ;  the  other  is  delivered  to 
the  owner.  During  the  first  five  years  the  land  is  first 
registered,  the  certificate  of  title  is  prima  facie  proof 
receivable  in  all  courts  that  the  person  named  therein 
is  the  owner  of  the  land.  After  the  expiration  of  five 
years  (or  any  other  period  agreed  upon)  from  the  first 
registration,  no  suit  attacking  the  title  of  the  reg¬ 
istered  owner  can  be  brought,  and  the  certificate  of 
title  is  conclusive  proof,  in  all  courts,  of  the  ownership 
of  its  holder.  Provision,  however,  is  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  all  adverse  owners  whose 
right  of  action  may  not  have  accrued  at  the  time  of 
registration,  and  proper  additional  time  is  given  in 
which  to  bring  such  actions.  All  constitutional  rights 
of  any  owner  or  claimant  adverse  to  the  registered 
owner  are  fully  protected. 

Certificates  of  Title  as  to  all  adverse  rights  out¬ 
standing  at  the  time  of  first  registration  are  absolute 
and  indefeasible,  subject  only  to  the  foregoing  limi¬ 
tation  period.  As  to  all  rights  adverse  to  the  title  of 
the  registered  owner  accruing  subsequent  to  the  first 
registration,  all  certificates  of  title,  except  as  against 
a  fraudulent  holder,  are  absolute  and  indefeasible. 
If  any  such  right  be  established,  it  is  enforcible,  not 
against  the  registered  land  held  by  one  free  from 
fraud,  but  only  against  the  one  fraudulently  defeat¬ 
ing  such  right,  or  against  the  registrar  upon  his  bond 
for  negligence  in  improper  registration.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  this  method  of  registration  that  the  act  of  the 
registrar  in  dealing  with  a  registered  title  be  held  ab¬ 
solute  ;  and  a  transfer  of  or  dealing  with  a  title  by 
him  must  be  taken  by  all  to  be  as  unimpeachable  and 
conclusive  as  though  his  act  was  the  final  decree  of  a 
court  of  last  resort.  Indefeasibility  of  title,  as 
against  adverse  interests  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
the  first  registration,  and  upon  which  cause  of  action 
has  accrued,  is  not  secured  until  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  five  years  allowed  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  interests.  No  valid  objection  can  be 
urged  against  the  length  of  the  limitation  ;  present 
statutes  of  limitation  are  more  stringent,  cutting  off 
rights  of  property  without  compensation.  The  strik¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  limitations  in  this  system  is 
that  the  statute  begins  to  run  upon  the  entry  of  the 
land  upon  the  register,  which  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

How  Transfers  Are  Ma<le.— Transfers  of  regis¬ 
tered  land  are  made  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
owner  executes  the  usual  deed  (quit  claim,  special  or 
general  warranty),  and  submits  it,  together  with  his 
certificate  of  title,  to  the  buyer.  In  every  transaction, 
the  owner  must  produce  his  certificate  of  title.  If 
lost  or  destroyed,  a  duplicate  may  be  secured.  No  new 
forms  of  conveyance  are  required.  The  buyer,  after 
inspection  of  the  proper  folium  of  title  in  the  regis¬ 
ter,  and  finding  thereon  no  incumbrance  or  lien, 
safely  pays  over  the  purchase  money,  and  receives  the 
deed  and  certificate  of  title.  He  then  delivers  them 
both  to  the  registrar,  who  notes  the  transfer  upon  the 
register.  This  act  operates  to  transfer  the  title.  No 
title  passes  by  the  delivery  of  the  deed.  The  deed, 
after  delivery  and  before  the  registration  of  the  trans¬ 
fer,  is  a  mere  contract  between  the  parties.  Its  sole 
object  is  to  authorize  the  registrar  to  register  the 
transfer.  When  the  transfer  is  registered,  the  regis¬ 
trar  cancels  the  old  certificate  of  title,  and  issues  a 
new  one  in  duplicate  as  before,  one  called  the  original, 
being  retained  in  the  register,  and  the  other  called 
the  duplicate,  delivered  to  the  buyer,  now  the  new 
owner.  The  deed  is  kept  by  the  registrar,  r.  d.  f. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic. — Daring  highway  robberies  are  on  the  increase  in 
Chicago,  six  robberies  with  violence  being  reported  in  one  day 
A  young  woman  was  held  up  and  robbed  in  the  doorway  of  the' 
First  National  Bank  January  12.  .  .  A  combination  of  chew¬ 
ing-gum  manufacturers  has  been  effected.  The  trust  has  a  capital 
of  115,000,000.  .  .  Representative  Nelson  Dingiey,  of  Maine,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  died  at  Washington 
January  13,  of  heart  failure  following  pneumonia,  aged  66  years. 
Mr.  Dingiey  was  most  widely  known  through  his  tariff  bill. 

John  Thomas,  colored,  died  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  January  13,  aged 
120  years  .  .  John  C.  Geer,  of  Long  Eddy,  N.  Y.,  died  January 
14,  aged  85  years.  He  was  a  professional  rattlesnake  catcher, 
dealing  in  skins,  oil,  rattles,  and  live  snakes,  until  the  express 
companies  refused  to  handle  his  shipments  of  the  latter.  , 
The  naphtha  launch  Paul  Jones  foundered  near  the  Mississippi 
coast  January  14;  four  lives  lost.  .  .  The  annual  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  states  that  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  under  its  care  last  year  numbered  over  2,500,000, 
the  amount  expended  being  about  $22,000,000  annually. 

A  law  recently  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  legislature  makes  at¬ 
tempted  suicide  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  15  years,  or  both.  It 
is  said  that  this  law  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  .  .  Highway  rob¬ 
beries  continue  prevalent  in  Chicago,  and  January  17,  three  men 
held  up  and  robbed  a  policeman.  A  few  days  previous  another 


policeman  was  robbed  of  his  revolver,  star  and  c.ub.  .  .  Five 
boys  were  drowned  by  breaking  through  thin  ice  while  coasting 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  January  17.  .  .  It  is  proposed  to  develop  the 
power  of  the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  Niagara  Falls,  by  means  of  a 
canal  inside  or  under  the  Gorge  road.  This  would  give  35,000 
horse  power,  and  cost  $2,000,000.  .  .  An  18-ton  flywheel  in  Loril- 
lard’s  tobacco  factory,  Jersey  City,  burst  January  17,  killing  two 
persons  and  fatally  injuring  two;  damage,  $10,000.  .  .  A  Win¬ 
ter  mail  service  has  been  provided  for  southern  Alaska.  Hereto¬ 
fore  mail  has  been  sent  to  Alaska  only  from  April  1  to  November 
1.  .  .  Two  children  coasting  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  were  killed  by 
running  into  a  trolley  car  January  16.  .  .  The  transport  Comal 
sailed  from  Savannah  January  19  with  170  car-loads  of  provisions 
for  starving  Cubans.  .  .  A  fire  in  New  York’s  shopping  dis¬ 
trict  January  18  caused  a  loss  of  $350,000.  .  .  A  steel  bridge 
crossing  a  ravine  at  Cleveland  was  destroyed  by  the  breaking  of 
an  ice  jam  January  18;  loss  $100,000.  .  .  A  bill  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  premature  burial  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  York 
Legislature. 

General  Foreign  News. — Passengers  on  the  steamer  Break¬ 
water,  from  Guatemala,  reported  January  12  that  Ameri  can  rev¬ 
olutionists  are  planning  to  seize  Honduras.  .  .  Great  Britain 
has  given  the  Thames  Ironworks  contracts  for  two  first-class 
battleships,  of  14,000  and  18,000  horse  power  respectively.  .  .  A 

great  fire  at  Bridgewater,  N.  S  ,  January  12,  resulted  in  $200,000 
damage,  and  left  100  persons  without  shelter.  ,  .  A  terrible 

gale  raged  over  the  British  Isles  and  English  Channel  January 
12,  causing  damage  and  loss  of  life  in  many  places.  Near  Pen- 
maen-Mawr,  Wales,  a  railway  track  was  washed  away,  and  a 
freight  train  dashed  into  the  sea,  drowning  the  engineer  and 
fireman,  Telegraph  communication  was  interrupted  and  many 
disasters  at  sea  are  reported.  The  gale  passed  over  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  causing  loss  of  life  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia 
.  .  .  Russia  contemplates  an  expenditure  of  50,000,000  roubles 

for  army  and  navy,  which  does  not  suggest  disarmament.  .  , 

The  London  Admirality  Court,  investigating  the  collision  between 
the  Bourgogne  and  Cromartyshire,  by  wine1!  many  lives  were  lost 
last  year,  finds  that  the  French  steamer  was  to  blame,  being  out 
of  her  course  and  proceeding  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  .  .  Dis¬ 

turbed  conditions  continue  in  France,  and  the  republic  appears 
ripe  for  revolution.  .  .  The  White  Star  steamer  Oceanic, 

launched  at  Belfast  January  14,  is  the  largest  vessel  now  afloat, 
her  length,  704  feet,  being  24  feet  more  than  that  of  the  Great 
Eastern.  She  is  to  have  engines  of  40,000  horse  power,  ard  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  4*4  days,  consuming  about  700  tons 
of  coal  a  day  .  .  The  Chinese  at  Szechuan  are  attacking 

foreign  missions. 

War  Investigation.— The  dispute  over  the  army  beef  is  assum¬ 
ing  a  more  acrimonious  and-personal  phase.  In  testimony  given 
January  12,  Gen.  Eagan,  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence, 
indulged  in  virulent  abuse  of  Gen.  Miles.  This  abuse  wasem- 
bodied  in  a  typewritten  statement,  which  was  returned  by  the 
Commission,  with  a  rebuke.  January  17,  Gen.  Eagan  returned 
his  statement  to  the  Commission  with  the  violent  language  elim¬ 
inated,  pleading  great  provocation.  .  .  Capt.  J.  C.  Irvine,  of 

the  transport  Panama,  testified  to  receiving,  at  Ponce,  Porto 
Rico,  beef  which  had  been  shipped  on  the  Manitoba.  Within 
three  days,  the  beef  had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  because  its 
peculiar  putrid  odor  permeated  the  entire  ship.  Gen.  Humphreys 
stated  that  there  was  so  much  confusion  on  the  Santiago  expe¬ 
dition  that  no  one  knew  where  the  stores  were  and  what  was 
landed.  .  .  An  order  was  given  to  court-martial  Gen.  Eagan, 

January  17.  The  inquiry  is  to  begin  January  25.  The  court  in¬ 
cludes  13  officers,  Gen.  Merritt  being  at  the  head. 

Congress.— Warm  debate  followed  the  discussion  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  January  12.  It  was  held  that  this  treaty  should  not  be 
discussed  in  open  session.  .  .  The  Pillager  Indians  made  an 

appeal  for  justice  to  the  Senate  Indian  Committee  January  12 
This  is  the  tribe  concerned  in  the  recent  Minnesota  outbreak. 
They  ask  for  protection  against  the  rapacity  of  the  whites.  . 
January  14  Mr.  Hoar  offered  a  resolution  to  turn  the  Philippines 
over  to  the  insurgents.  .  .  The  Naval  Personnel  Bill  was 

passed  by  the  House  January  17.  This  provides  for  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  6,000.  .  .  Opponents  of  the 

Peace  Treaty  are  using  every  effort  to  prevent  its  ratification. 

Cuba. — Thomas  Doane,  a  well-known  customs  inspector,  died 
at  Havana  of  yellow  fever  January  12.  .  .  It  is  decided  to  give 
local  self-government  to  Santiago,  instead  of  centralizing  the 
power  at  Havana,  and  this  decision  c  luses  great  public  rejoic¬ 
ing.  .  .  Gen.  Sternberg  is  arranging  for  the  establishment  of 
three  army  hospitals  in  Havana  and  one  in  Matanzas.  The  gen¬ 
eral  health  of  the  troops  is  very  good  at  present,  but  it  is  feared 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  sickness  as  the  unhealthful 
season  approaches.  Gen.  Sternberg  states  that  he  considers  it 
entirely  impracticable  to  put  Havana  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
will  be  safe  for  an  unacclimated  person  during  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer,  although  Gen.  Ludlow  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  improve 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  usually 
begins  in  May,  and  its  extent  deppnds  upon  the  number  of  unac¬ 
climated  strangers.  .  .  The  Havana  municipal  hospital  at 

Aldecoa  is  in  a  frightful  condition,  the  patients  including  crimi¬ 
nals  and  lunatics,  who  are  wretchedly  cared  for.  Gen  Ludlow 
will  improve  the  arrangements.  .  .  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  with 
other  women,  is  o-ganizing  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  at  Santiago.  Brutality  to  domestic 
animals  is  a  common  feature  of  life  in  Cuba,  as  in  all  Latin 
countries. 

Philippines.— The  situation  seems  quieter  at  Manila,  but  the 
telegraph  censorship  limits  the  news.  .  .  President  Schurman, 
of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  special  commissioner 
to  the  Philippines,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Islands.  .  . 
Spain  has  called  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  provision  in  the  Peace  Treaty  by  which  we  promise  to 
release  the  Spanish  prisoners  held  by  Aguinaldo,  ami  asks  what 
has  been  done  regarding  it.  This  is  a  second  inquiry.  Owing  to 
Aguinaldo’s  attitude,  it  has  been  impossible,  so  far,  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  prisoners.  .  .  The  telegraph  censorship  at 

Manila  causes  absence  of  news,  which  the  Spanish  authorities 
attribute  to  fear  of  letting  the  true  condition  of  affairs  be  known. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  affairs  are  less  strained  at  noilo. 

.  .  .  The  Filipino  government  at  Malolos  announces  that  it 

will  release  the  Spanish  civilian  prisoners,  but  not  the  friars. 

January  17,  300  Spanish  prisoners  left  Manila  for  Spain,  leaving 
7,500  still  to  be  repatriated. 

The  Navy.— The  cruiser  Albany  was  launched  at  the  Arm- 
strong*’  shipyard  in  England,  January  14.  She  is  a  sister  ship 
to  the  New  Orleans,  both  being  purchased  shortly  before  the  out 
break  of  the  war,  from  the  Brazilian  government.  The  Albany 
is  the  first  American  warship  ever  launched  abroad,  and  was 
profusely  decorated  with  American  and  English  flags,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  crowd  watching  the  ceremony. 
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£  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

WHEN  JOHN’S  AWAY. 

His  pipe  is  cold  upon  the  shelf, 

His  jolly  dog’s  a  lone  estray ; 

The  house  is  quite  unlike  itself 
When  John’s  away. 

We  miss  his  whistle  on  the  stair, 

We  miss  the  turning  of  bis  key, 

His  cheery  mandolin’s  favorite  air, 

His  company. 

And  when  his  cheery  letters  come 
We  seem  to  read  between  the  lines; 

A  wistful  yearning  for  his  home 
Our  love  divines. 

Oh!  army  blue  that  shines  so  bright, 

Oh !  army  blue  that  looks  so  warm, 

It  folds  full  many  a  heartache  tight, 

That  uniform. 

—Harper's  Weekly. 

* 

France  has  developed  a  new  type  of 
drunkard  in  kerosene  drinkers  —  de¬ 
graded  wretches  who,  unable  to  obtain 
ordinary  alcoholic  beverages,  intoxicate 
themselves  with  coal  oil.  This  is  said 
to  produce  a  low  and  dispiriting  form 
of  drunkenness  frightfully  deleterious 
to  health.  It  would  be  very  awkward 
if  the  kerosene  habit  should  become 
widespread  ;  we  might  find  it  necessary 
to  take  out  a  license  before  filling  our 
kerosene  can,  and  to  paste  a  revenue 
stamp  on  every  lamp. 

* 

The  Consumers’  League  of  New  York 
has  devoted  much  effort  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  sweat-shop  work,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  their  efforts  are  meeting  with 
recognition,  for  buyers  begin  to  inquire 
where  readymade  garments  are  made, 
before  purchasing.  One  great  store, 
well-known  for  its  kindness  to  em¬ 
ployees,  shows,  upon  all  the  underwear 
sold,  a  tag  bearing  the  words  “  Sanitary 
made,  non-sweat-shop.”  Apart  from  the 
injustice  to  the  miserably-paid  workers, 
who  are  crowded  together  under  the 
most  unsanitary  conditions,  garments 
made  in  the  sweat-shops  are  a  prolific 
source  of  disease.  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
the  author  of  Hypatia  and  Westward 
Ho !  told  in  Alton  Locke,  less  known 
than  his  other  works,  of  the  conditions 
in  tailors’  sweat-shops  60  years  ago,  and 
this  book  did  good  missionary  work  in 
calling  the  attention  of  legislators  to  the 
abuses  of  the  system. 

* 

This  Winter  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  thrilling  sea  tales  brought 
to  New  York  by  the  survivors  of  many 
shipwrecks.  Some  of  these  true  stories 
have  duplicated  narratives  given  in 
Clark  Russell’s  novels,  bearing  out  our 
firmly-rooted  conviction  that  no  sea 
story  related  in  fiction  is  too  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  happen  in  fact.  The  story  of  the 
schooner  Fanny  Arthur  possesses  some 
picturesque  features.  The  captain  was 
accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  and  the 
short  voyage  from  Turk’s  Islands  to 
Philadelphia  was  to  form  part  of  their 
wedd  ng  trip.  Four  days  after  leaving 
the  Islands  a  gale  swept  everything  mov¬ 
able  off  the  deck  ;  a  few  days  later,  the 
masts  and  rigging  went,  and  numer¬ 
ous  leaks  started.  For  30  days,  the 
dismantled  schooner  drifted  about, 
with  the  pumps  going  day  and  night, 
sighting  few  other  vessels,  and  unable 
to  communicate  with  these.  The  hulk 
sunk  lower  and  lower,  starvation  was 
added  to  other  perils,  and  finally  the 
suffering  people  were  rescued  when  the 
hulk  was  almost  level  with  the  waves. 
For  three  days,  the  crew  had  been  with¬ 
out  any  nourishment  except  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  chewing  their  oilskins.  The 
rescuing  ship  carried  them  to  Gibraltar, 
and  we  should  think  that  the  captain’s 
young  bride  would  feel  inclined  to  stay 
in  Europe  until  she  can  walk  back  ! 
Another  woman  who  recently  suffered 
a  thrilling  experience  is  the  wife  of  a 
sea  captain  whose  vessel  was  destroyed 


by  fire  in  the  Pacific.  For  20  days  this 
woman,  with  her  three  children,  tossed 
about  in  a  small  open  boat  on  the  vast 
Pacific,  until  picktd  up  and  brought  to 
San  Francisco. 

* 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  great 
intercollegiate  football  games,  a  heavy 
rain  prevailed  all  day,  the  stock  of  avail¬ 
able  waterproofs  wras  soon  bought  up, 
and  no  umbrellas  were  allowed  on  the 
grand  stand.  A  number  of  ingenious 
young  women  ro  e  superior  to  circum¬ 
stances  and,  purchasing  lengths  of  oil¬ 
cloth,  such  as  are  used  for  table  covers, 
they  swathed  themselves  in  this  material. 
The  oilcloth  was  twisted  into  skirt,  cloak 
and  hood,  and  the  wearers  were  able  to 
sit  through  the  game,  thoroughly  in¬ 
different  to  the  weather,  although  run¬ 
lets  of  water  dripped  from  their  head¬ 
covering  to  form  into  pools  in  the  folds 
of  their  oilcloth  skirts.  A  generation 
ago,  most  women  would  have  expected 
such  a  proceeding  to  result  in  all  sorts 
of  ills,  but  modern  woman  with  an  inter¬ 
est  in  athletics,  are  tolerably  indifferent 
to  bad  weather,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  regular  outdoor  exercise  and  cold- 
water  bathing  render  one  an  immune  to 
catching  cold,  if  the  general  health  is 
good. 

* 

Some  of  our  grocers  complain  that 
hominy  is  not  nearly  so  popular  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  orders  for  it  are  usually 
small.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  re¬ 
sults  from  the  multiplicity  of  breakfast 
cereals  now  on  the  market,  most  of  them 
being  cooked  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  hominy.  We  think  it  a  pity  to 
neglect  this  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  and  it  should  find  its  place  with 
the  preparations  of  wheat  and  oats.  It 
should  be  soaked  over  night,  fully  cooked 
without  scorching,  and  salted  when  half 
boiled,  for  the  salt  needs  cooking  into  it. 
When  served,  butter  or  cream  is  a  suit¬ 
able  dressing  ;  sweetened  cream  flavored 
with  a  little  nutmeg  is  a  very  nice  sauce 
for  it.  Cold  hominy,  cut  in  slices  and 
fried  brown,  is  more  delicate  in  flavor 
than  fried  mush.  With  the  addition  of 
a  little  currant  jelly  on  each  slice,  fried 
hominy  is  often  served  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  wild  duck.  In  making  a  baked 
pudding  of  hominy,  the  quality  is  much 
improved  by  beating  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  the  eggs  separately,  stirring 
in  the  whites  the  last  of  all,  after  the 
other  ingredients  have  been  well  beaten 
together. 

* 

The  Philadelphia  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Colored  Persons  includes  among 
its  inmates  Mrs.  Mary  MacDonald,  who 
has  a  fair  claim  to  be  considered  the  old¬ 
est  woman  in  the  wo-ld.  She  was  born 
November  14,  1770,  and  is,  therefore,  in 
her  129th  year.  She  was  reared  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  and  remembers  the  Revolution 
She  tells  a  thrilling  story  of  the  skir¬ 
mishes  with  the  British  that  were  fought 
across  the  farm  at  Valley  Forge.  She 
herself  saw  the  soldiers  when  they  were 
starving  during  the  awful  Winter  of 
1778,  and  she  remembers  the  smoke  of 
battle  that  blew  across  the  very  door- 
yard  of  her  home.  Mary  was  not  a 
slave,  but  was  bound  out  until  she  was 
18  years  of  age  to  a  wealthy  farmer 
named  Reese  Howell,  whose  grain  and 
farm  products  were  always  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Gen.  Washington’s  troops.  She 
remembers  that,  during  the  war,  she 
wore  a  plain  calico  dress  and  sunbonnet. 
She  never  owned  a  silk  dress.  She  was 
brought  up  on  the  plainest  kind  of  food, 
accompanied  by  plenty  of  exercise,  and 
to  this  she  attributes  her  long  life  and 
present  freedom  from  pain.  She  has 
smoked  tobacco  ever  since  she  can  re¬ 
member,  and  says  that  plenty  of  white 
women  smoked  when  she  was  young. 


Her  husband  and  children  have  long 
been  dead,  but  she  seems  to  eDjoy  life, 
and  is  supplied  with  every  comfort.  She 
employs  all  her  spare  time  in  sewing 
carpet  rags. 


The  Farmer’s  Balanced  Ration. 

Prof.  Snyder’s  article  on  the  balanced  ration 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  pages  486  and  502, 1898,  states  that 
some  foods  digest  in  a  short  time,  while  others 
require  a  longer  period.  It  is  also  stated  that 
some  foods  are  digested  in  one  part  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  while  others  are  digested  in  an¬ 
other  part;  some  are  digested  by  acid,  and  some 
by  an  alkaline  fluid.  Will  you  give  a  balanced 
ration  for  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances, 
something  that  he  could  produce  ?  I  have  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletins  Nos.  74  and  23,  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  One  trouble  with  them  is 
that  they  are  balanced  for  city  people  who  have 
everything  to  buy.  c.  k. 

Iielker,  O. 

Bulletin  54,  of  the  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  gives  some  examples 
of  balanced  rations,  which  offer  an  idea 
as  to  the  daily  amount  required  for 
nutrition  The  greater  part  of  these 
rations  consists  of  farm  products.  Here 
are  some  of  the  food  tables  given  by 
Prof.  Snyder : 

Am’t  in  oz.  Dry  . - Nutrients - > 


Food  (For  one  matter.  Prot.  Fat  Carho. 


materials. 

day.) 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

No  11. 

Beans . 

4 

,2*2 

.06 

.... 

.15 

Pork . 

O 

•u 

.01 

.10 

Butter . 

2 

.11 

•  •  •  • 

.11 

Bread . 

12 

.52 

.07 

.01 

.41 

Potatoes  . 

8 

.17 

.01 

.... 

.10 

Sugar . 

2 

.12 

.... 

.12 

Cheese  . 

4 

.17 

.07 

.09 

.... 

Eggs  . 

4 

.07 

.04 

.03 

.... 

Milk . 

8 

.07 

.02 

.02 

.03 

— 

. - 

— 

■  - 

Total . 

1.55 

.28 

.36 

.81 

No.  Ill 

Ham . 

8 

.30 

.08 

.19 

.... 

Eggs  (2)  . 

.04 

.03 

.02 

.... 

Potatoes . 

12 

.15 

.02 

.... 

.14 

Butter . 

3 

.’5 

.... 

.16 

.... 

Bread . 

12 

.51 

.07 

01 

.41 

Milk . 

16 

.13 

.04 

.04 

.05 

Sugar . 

3 

.18 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.18 

Oat  meal . 

2 

.12 

.02 

.01 

.09 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

.. 

1  52 

.26 

.43 

.87 

No.  IV. 

Mutton  roast. . 

8 

.17 

.07 

.09 

Sugar . 

2 

.12 

,  .  .  . 

.... 

.12 

Butter . 

2 

.11 

.11 

Milk . 

16 

.13 

.01 

.01 

.05 

Peas  (green). . . 

4 

.06 

02 

.... 

.04 

Rice .  . 

O 

.11 

.01 

.... 

.10 

Bread . 

8 

.35 

.05 

.01 

.28 

Eggs  (2)  . 

.  3 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.... 

Oatmeal . 

»> 

.  12 

.02 

.01 

.09 

Potatoes . 

8 

.12 

.01 

.... 

.10 

■ 

— 

— 

■ 

Total . 

1  33 

.24 

.28 

.76 

No.  V. 

Bacon . 

4 

.18 

.02 

.15 

.... 

Beans  . 

4 

.22 

.06 

.... 

.15 

Bread  . 

12 

.51 

.07 

.01 

.41 

Butter . 

•  » 

.11 

.11 

.... 

Sugar . 

•> 

.12 

.... 

.... 

.12 

Potatoes  . 

8 

.12 

.01 

.... 

.10 

Cheese . 

.  4 

.17 

.06 

.09 

.... 

Milk . 

.  8 

.06 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.  ■  ■  — 

— 

■ - 

— 

Total . 

.. 

1.49 

.24 

.58 

.81 

No.  VI. 

Mackerel 

0 

.08 

.06 

.02 

.... 

Sugar . 

2 

.12 

.... 

.... 

.12 

Butter . 

1 

.11 

... 

.10 

.... 

Milk . 

.  16 

.13 

.04 

.04 

.05 

Bread  . 

.  12 

.51 

.07 

.01 

41 

Eggs  (3)  . 

.06 

.03 

.02 

«... 

Potatoes . 

.  8 

.12 

.01 

.10 

Oat  meal . 

.  2 

.12 

.02 

.01 

.09 

Cottage  cheese 

.  8 

.05 

.04 

.02 

.... 

■  -  ■ 

— 

— 

— 

Total  .... 

1.30 

.27 

.23 

.77 

No.  VII. 

Corn  meal . 

8 

.44 

.04 

.02 

.35 

Beans . 

6 

.33 

.09 

.22 

Cneese  . 

.  4 

.17 

.07 

00 

0 

Potatoes  . 

.  12 

.16 

.02 

.15 

Bread  . 

.  8 

.33 

.05 

.01 

.28 

Butter . 

.  4 

.21 

.21 

.... 

- 

— 

— 

■  —  ■ 

Total . 

1.64 

.27 

.32 

1.00 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
something  more  in  food  than  merely  that 
which  appears  in  a  tabulated  statement. 
If  food  is  not  palatably  cooked,  its  nutri¬ 
ent  value  suffers.  Flavorings  or  little 
relishes  which  stimulate  the  palate, 
enable  us  to  get  the  best  value  out  of 
plain  food.  For  this  reason,  we  do  well 
to  admit  some  relishes  which  include 
comparatively  little  actual  nourishment. 
For  example,  if  we  acd  tea,  coffee,  or 
one  of  the  cereal  drinks  to  the  food  table  s 
given,  we  shall  add  very  little  in  actual 
nutriment ;  yet,  to  most  palates,  the  food 
will  receive  a  higher  relish.  The  first 
table  given  (No  II.)  certainly  consists  of 
very  plain  food  ;  yet,  by  scrambling  two 
of  the  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  combining 
the  others  with  cheese  and  milk  into  a 
Welsh  rabbit,  good  meals  would  be  pro¬ 
vided,  while  the  pork  and  beans  might 
be  varied  by  making  the  beans  into  soup, 
parboiling  the  pork,  and  afterwards 
browning  it  in  the  oven,  with  a  little 
sage  for  flavoring,  and  serving  with 
browned  mashed  potatoes  After  all, 
the  real  virtue  of  the  meal  depends  upon 
the  cook. 


A  White  Woman  in  Africa. 

Tf.acbing  Brack  Boys  English. — A 
letter  from  a  woman  missionary  living 
in  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia, 
printed  in  the  New  York  Sun,  gives 
some  interesting  news  from  that  part  of 
the  world.  She  is  a  medical  missionary, 
and  part  of  her  usefulness  in  Africa  i3 
to  care  for  the  sick  among  the  natives. 
She  writes : 

“  The  diseases  here  are  simple  and  not 
so  complicated  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  not  of  the  nervous 
kind.  There  are  always  plenty  of  sores. 
Every  little  abrasion  of  the  skin  runs 
into  a  sore  eating  the  flesh  to  the  bone, 
and  occasionally  resulting  in  blood  poi¬ 
son.  The  food  here  is  not  blood-making. 
R;ce  and  fish  are  the  main  diet,  and  fish 
is  eaten  when  too  long  out  of  the  water. 
The  Datives  bathe  once  or  twice  a  day. 
They  and  the  Liberians,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  cleanly.  Just  now  the  grip 
is  a  prevailing  complaint.” 

This  missionary  is  not  much  impressed 
with  what  the  negroes  from  America 
have  done  for  the  natives  around  them. 
She  says  :  “  Monrovia,  as  you  know,  was 
settled  by  ex-slaves  from  America,  whom 
their  masters  had  set  free,  and  this  town 
was  named  for  President  Monroe.  The 
American  negroes  in  turn  treated  the 
natives  ( i  e.,  heathen)  as  though  they 
were  their  slaves.  In  all  these  y<  ars, 
they  have  done  nothing  to  speak  of 
toward  civilizing  the  natives,  so  that 
within  hearing  of  the  church  bells, 
there  are  several  thousand  heathen.” 

The  Dread  of  Witches. — The  follow¬ 
ing  gives  an  idea  of  the  busy  life  a 
medical  missionary  leads  in  that  part  of 
Africa :  “  I  have  18  children  in  my  home 
whom  I  feed,  clothe  and  teach.  Others 
come  to  the  house  to  be  taught.  At  2 
p.  m.,  1  take  the  boys  to  the  native  town 
and  teach  there.  When  at  home  they 
study  geography,  arithmetic,  oral  gram¬ 
mar,  and  I  also  teach  them  physiology 
to  get  into  their  heads  some  idea  of  the 
human  body.  Tnis  is  most  important, 
for  now  when  they  are  sick  they  say 
1  some  one  has  bewitched  us,’  and  if  they 
die  it  is  because  some  one  compasses  their 
death  by  witchcraft  This  constant  fear 
of  witches  is  a  terrible  oppression.  A 
sick  person  is  often  taken  away  at  night 
to  some  secluded  place  in  the  hope  to 
throw  the  witch  off  his  track. 

‘  •  Down  in  Old  Calabar  it  is  even  worse. 
Twins  and  their  mother  are  put  to  death. 
The  natives  say  :  ‘  One  child  be  a  proper 
child.  No  more.  Todder  be  devil.’  So 
they  put  both  to  death.  The  babies  are 
thrust  into  a  large-moutbed  jar,  taken 
to  the  bush  and  left  to  be  devoured  by 
driver  ants  or  eaten  by  wild  animals. 
The  mother  is  fastened  to  bamboo  sticks 
so  that  she  may  be  carried  to  the  bush 
and  abandoned  The  poles  to  which  she 
is  tied  make  it  unnecessary  to  touch  her, 
which  would  be  a  terrible  crime,  as  she 
has  given  birth  to  a  demon.  One  of  the 
first  things  I  try  to  do  is  to  disabuse  the 
native  mind  of  the  old  prevailing  faith 
in  witch  power.” 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  she  teaches 
only  English  in  her  school.  All  her 
pupils  are  very  anxious  to  learn  English. 
Her  children  are  much  interested  in 
events  in  the  United  States,  and  ran  up 
the  American  flag  every  time  they  heard 
of  a  victory  over  the  Spanish. 


Profitable 

Employment 
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the  services  of  an 
energetic  man  or 
woman  to  represent 

The  Ladies’ 
dome  Journal 

To  look  after  renewals 
and  to  secure  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  A  good  agent 
can  earn  not  only  good 
pay,  but  will  share  in 
the  $11,500  to  be 
divided — April  15th — 
among  the  best  agents. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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On  the  Wing. 

“The  Fair  of  the  Felines.” 

NEW  YORE'S  CAT  SHOW.  WITH  TIGERS 
THROWN  IN. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

The  Feline  Family. — Every  dog  has 
his  day,  according  to  popular  proverb, 
and  now  we  are  giving  the  cats  their 
day,  too.  Chicago  has  enjoyed  a  fine  cat 
show  this  Winter,  and  New  York  ex¬ 
tended  its  display  by  including  a  number 
of  the  greater  cats  which  are  not  ordin¬ 
arily  regarded  as  household  pets  The 
show  at  Grand  Central  Palace  displayed 
lions,  tigers,  pumas,  a  black  panther, 
ocelot,  wildcat,  civet  cat,  and  several  of 
the  smaller  savage  Felidae,  as  well  as 
fluffy  Angoras  and  placid  Persians.  A 
roped  inclosure  kept  the  curious  public 
from  too  near  an  acquaintance  with  the 
cages  containing  these  creatures,  and  I 
trust  the  tame  pussies  were  unaware  of 
their  proximity,  for  their  appearance 
was  not  very  reassuring,  especially  that 
of  the  black  panther,  a  very  wicked -look¬ 
ing  and  unquiet  beast. 

Short-IIa ibed  Cats  — Naturally  many 
people  regard  the  long-haired  cats  as  the 
most  remarkable,  because  they  are  less 
common,  yet  there  are  plenty  of  fine 
specimens  among  those  with  short  hair. 
The  finest  short-haired  cat  in  the  show 
was  the  Siamese,  Siegfried,  a  creamy- 
white,  thick-furred  animal  weighing 
about  20  pounds.  I  had  met  Siegfried  at 
a  previous  cat  show,  for  he  is  a  famous 
prize  winner  ;  but  he  is  very  haughty  in 
demeanor,  and  views  the  general  public 
with  much  scorn.  A  tailless  Manx  cat 
had,  for  its  near  neighbor,  a  cat  deprived 
of  its  latter  end  by  accident  rather  than 
Nature.  The  poor  creature  had  been 
trapped  by  the  tail  in  a  deserted  house, 
starving  there  for  more  than  a  week  be¬ 
fore  released,  but  appeared  none  the 
worse  for  her  experience.  A  rather 
anxious- looking  black-and-white  cat 
bearing  the  name  of  Mudger,  was  pointed 
out  as  the  producer  of  25(5  kittens — con¬ 
secutive,  not  simultaneous.  Thomas  Cer- 
vera  was  a  feline  survivor  from  the 
Spanish  Cristobal  Colon,  and  Teresa  was 
another  Spanish  cat,  which  was  rescued 
by  the  Vulcan  after  the  Maria  Teresa 
was  stranded  on  Cat  Island. 

Some  Freak  Felines. — A  small  cat 
which  catches  snakes  and  destroys  them 
offset  another  tabby  which  spends  her 
leisure  in  playing  with  tame  snakes. 
The  Indian  chief  White  Moon  sent  a 
small  black  kitten  from  the  St  Regis 
Island  Reservation,  up  above  Detroit, 
this  feline  bearing  the  name  of  Minne- 
waska.  A  singular-looking  animal  with 
no  more  hair  than  a  mouse,  except  upon 
its  head,  occupied  a  flower-decked  cage 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  This  animal 
was  heralded  as  Eulata,  presented  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  Capt.  Eulate,  and  saved 
at  the  battle  of  Santiago  by  the  crew  of 
the  Oregon.  It  was  said  to  belong  to  an 
almost  extinct  breed  from  Hindustan, 
and  was  valued  at  $3,000.  Some  people 
were  unkind  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
just  a  plain  shaved  cat,  but  its  gorgeous 
surroundings  and  colored  valet  made  it 
quite  a  costly  joke. 

Smoky  Angoras. — Persianand  Angora 
cats,  such  as  were  described  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  few  months  ago,  were  displayed 
in  great  variety.  The  so-called  Smoky 
Angoras  were  a  novelty,  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  family  of  male,  female  and  two  kit¬ 
tens  being  shown  The  male,  Coonie, 
was  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  common 
short-haired  cat  and  a  wildcat  sire,  and 
he  showed  the  wildcat  parentage  in  the 
round,  staring  eyes  and  fierce  expres¬ 
sion,  but  the  hair  was  long,  smoky  gray, 
and  falling  in  tags  like  a  fleece.  This 
cat  weighed  22  pounds.  His  Angora 
mate  was  not  purebred,  but  their  prog¬ 
eny  were  beautiful  long-haired  kittens, 
smoky  gray  in  color,  and  astonishingly 
alike.  The  great  surprise  to  me  was 
that  such  cross-bred  animals  should  con¬ 
form,  apparently,  to  a  fixed  type.  The 


owner  of  these  animals,  who  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  cattery  for  this  one  breed, 
calls  them  Smoky  Angoras.  The  ances¬ 
try,  however,  is  that  of  the  breed  known 
as  Maine  or  Coon  cats,  and  I  should  be 
inclined  to  call  them  an  unusual  type  of 
this  breed.  Though  individual  cats  pos¬ 
sessing  a  touch  of  wildcat  blood  are 
often  amiable  in  disposition,  they  are 
rarely  so  gentle  as  the  Persians,  and  are 
certainly  less  dependable  as  household 
pets.  E.  T.  R. 


Breakfast  at  Twelve. 

Breakfast  is  the  first  meal  of  the  day, 
whatever  time  it  is  taken  ;  but  it  makes 
great  difference  whether  taken  in  the 
morning  or  at  noon.  The  theory  of  a 
noon  breakfast  and  but  two  meals 
a  day  has  proved  satisfactory  to 
some,  both  in  the  way  of  improved 
health,  and  the  saving  of  labor.  The 
originator  of  this  idea  was  an  old-school 
physician,  who  worked  it  out  gradually, 
and  tested  it  years  before  he  gave  it  to 
the  public.  This  is  what  he  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  proved  : 

The  food  taken  at  the  evening  meal 
supplies  all  that  is  needed  until  noon  the 
following  day  ;  for  sleep  is  a  rest  and 
refreshing,  and  the  cell  changes  are  at 
their  slowest  during  sleep,  consequently 
very  little  is  needed  to  supply  them.  In 
the  morning,  we  do  not  need  food  until 
we  have  exercised,  and  then  we  have 
normal  hunger,  for  the  stomach  has  been 
cleared  and  got  into  good  running  order, 
and  is  ready  for  a  fresh  supply.  It  mat¬ 
ters  much  more  how  much  food  is  assim¬ 
ilated  than  how  much  is  eaten.  When 
the  food  is  assimilated,  one  feels  re¬ 
freshed  when  eating.  When  the  food 
only  fills  the  stomach,  one  feels  clogged 
and,  perhaps,  feels  a  slight  revulsion 
against  food. 

Some  believers  in  the  late  breakfast 
eat  at  eleven,  and  some  at  one,  as  is 
most  convenient.  It  does  not  matter  so 
much  at  what  time  one  breakfasts  as 
under  what  conditions.  The  meal  should 
be  taken  leisurely,  with  a  chance  for  a 
little  rest  before  and  after  it,  if  it  is  a 
hearty  meal.  Many  people  who  cannot 
take  time  prefer  a  lunch  at  noon  and  the 
hearty  meal  at  night,  when  thtir  work  is 
done,  and  there  is  time  for  rest.  For 
people  who  do  mental  work,  this  is  the 
best  plan,  for  their  heads  are  clearer  ; 
but  for  those  who  do  their  work  with 
their  hands,  the  noon  breakfast  is  all 
right,  if  they  take  a  good  nooning. 

A  few  people  feel  a  faintness  when  be¬ 
ginning  this  method  of  eating,  and 
while  it  will  not  hurt  them,  and  is  all 
the  more  proof  that  they  need  the 
change,  if  it  is  very  disagreeable,  it  is 
well  to  take  two  or  three  mouthfuls  of 
something  at  about  ten.  Sometimes  one 
mouthful  will  be  sufficient. 

The  morning  hunger  is  a  habit,  a  mor¬ 
bid  appetite,  not  a  demand  of  Nature. 
We  all  know  that  the  more  fresh  air  and 
exercise  we  take,  the  greater  appetite 
we  have  ;  so  it  is  p’ainly  seen  that  after 
hours  of  rest,  we  do  not  have  a  normal 
appetite.  One  will  soon  learn  to  know 
the  difference  between  the  morbid  crav¬ 
ing  appetite,  and  the  natural  appetite. 
At  first,  one  may  feel  very  hungry  and 
impatient  for  the  time  for  breakfast  to 
ar.ive,  and  imagine  that  he  will  eat  an 
enormous  quantity.  This  may  exist  for 
a  few  days,  because  the  mind  is  so  filled 
with  the  idea  of  starving ;  but  after 
that,  one  settles  to  a  good  temperate  ap¬ 
petite  ;  an  appetite  that  is  always  ready, 
but  does  not  crave. 

Another  good  result  from  this  practice 
is  that  persons  have  more  appetite  for 
wholesome  foods.  It  has  been  found 
that  both  humans  and  animals  thrive 
better  on  two  meals  than  three.  Lunches 
are  positively  to  be  avoided  to  make  this 
method  of  eating  a  success. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  late  breakfast 
plan  gives  housekeepers  an  extt  a  hour 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


of  sleep,  and  does  about  one-third  of 
their  housework  for  them.  For  over¬ 
worked  women,  this  alone  is  a  great 
blessing,  for  hundreds  of  house-mothers 
are  out  of  health  from  the  one  cause  of 
overwork.  Let  us  give  up  this  abso¬ 
lutely  needless,  and  not  only  needless, 
but  harmful  habit,  of  eating  breakfast 
before  the  stomach  is  ready  for  it.  Three 
months  is  a  thorough  test  for  this  method, 
but  one  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  it 
the  first  week.  It  gradually  works  8 
thorough  renovation  of  the  system  ;  it 
is  a  housecleaning  that  Nature  is  always 
trying  to  do,  but  never  gets  a  chance. 

MABEL  GIFFORI). 


Tact  in  Women. 

An  English  p  riodical,  describing  a 
girl  of  many  friends,  states  that  she 
had  b’en  talking  pleasantly  to  two 
or  three  other  girls.  She  had  made 
her  good-byes  all  cheerful  and  bright 
and  after  the  door  had  been  closed  be¬ 
hind  her,  one  girl  remarked  to  the  other 
two  in  a  not  too  pleasant  tone — “  Well 
whatever  else  she  may  have,  we  can’t 
deny  she  has  got  tact  anyway.”  Tact, 
of  course,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  ready  power  of  appreciating  and 
doing  what  is  required  by  circumstances 
and  in  this  particular  case,  the  girl  re¬ 
ferred  to  had,  by  a  few  well-chosen  and 
timely  words,  prevented  the  discussion 
of  a  petty  scandal,  which  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  of  making  the  others  feel 
ashamed  of  themselves 

The  girl  who  lacks  tact  will  never  be¬ 
come  popular  with  either  sex.  even  sup¬ 
posing  Nature  has  endowed  her  with 
rare  mental  and  physical  gifts,  and  her 
sphere  will  necessarily  be  a  limited  one. 
Beauty  and  grace  will  ever  command  a 
certain  amount  of  adoration,  but  alone, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  gain  the  love 
and  confidence  which  are  the  outcome  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

We  may  not  all  be  beautiful,  but  we 
will,  if  we  are  wise,  seek  to  become  tact¬ 
ful.  To  some  it  is  natural  and  easy 
enough,  but  to  others  the  acquirement 
of  tactfulness  has  been  the  result  of  much 
discipline  and  self-sacrifice.  In  some 
cases  it  is  a  natural  bluntness  which 
must  be  overcome,  for  this  bluntness, 
besides  being  essentially  bad  form,  may 
hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 

A  girl  of  tact  is  one  who  is  courteous 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every 
condition  in  which  she  may  be  placed. 
She  is  kind  to  old  people,  laughs  with 
the  young,  and  makes  herself  agreeable 
to  every  one.  She  is  the  girl  who  can  re 
ceive  the  unwelcome  gue.-t  with  a  smile 
so  bright  and  a  handshake  so  cordial 
that,  in  trying  to  make  the  welcome 
real,  it  becomes  so.  When  visiting  at  her 
home,  you  come  away  in  the  b'st  of 
humor,  for  she  makes  you  feel  when  bid¬ 
ding  you  good-bye  that  she  hopes  you 
may  come  again,  and  that  you  may  not 
be  long  about  it. 

Lastly,  the  best  type  of  Christian  is  a 
veritable  woman  of  tact,  for  her  very 
consideration  makes  other  women  long 
to  imitate  her. 


Made  of  the  Entire  Wheat. 
Perfectly  and  Easily  Digestible. 

Try  this  Dainty 

All  Nutritive  Food 


♦ 

i 

i 

♦ 

i 


or  Breakfast  , 
“Co-morrow! 

The  Best  Cereal  Food  Made. 

Makes  Nice  Muffins  and  Puddings. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  us  his  name  and  your  order— 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Made  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  L0CKP0RT,  N.  Y. 


DINNERSET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 


with  30  lbs.  S  S.  Chop  Tea.  Lace 
Curtains.  Watches,  Clocks.  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Set8. given  away  with 
$5,  $7,  F10  ami  $15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sampleof  S.S.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  Tut  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31&33  Vesey  St.  (Box  289),  New  York 


Nearly  EIGHT  MILLION 

have  been  producod  in  tho  past  thirty  three 
years — moro  watches  than  any  other  factory 
in  tho  world  has  produced  in  the  same  period. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 

have  genuino  ruby  bearings— their  other 
points  of  superiority  can  bo  told  by  any 
jeweler— ask  him  about  tho  Elgin. 


B.tB. 

when  prices  are  lowest 

is  the  time  to  buy. 

Send  for  samples — you’ll  get  evidence 
that  now — this  shelf-emptying  sale — is 
the  time— lowest  prices  ever  known  for 
good  goods. 

Odd  lines — but  variety — 50  to  75  cent 
Dress  Goods — novelties  and  plain  mix¬ 
tures — 35c. 

Odd  lines— large  lot— 40  to  50  cent 
novelty  Dress  Goods  and  mixtures,  25c. 

75-cent  and  $1  fine  Black  Dress  Goods, 
42  to  50  inches  wide,  50c. — plains  and 
fancies. 

Lot  $1.50  Black  Mohair  Venetians  56 
inches  wide  $1 — elegant,  lustrous  quality 
for  skirts  or  dresses — so  wide  and  so  far 
under  price,  as  makes  it  important. 

Handsome  silks— third  and  half  under 
price — 50e  ,  65c.,. 75c. 

new  1800  dress  cottons 
— samples  ready  to  send  —  so  you  can 
select  early. 

Fine  Madras  and  novelties  for  shirt 
waists — and  other  pretty  wash  goods — 
15c.,  20c  ,  25c.,  35c — finest  assortment — 
collection  of  choice  styles  that  will  win 
attention  against  comparison  with  any 
in  the  land. 

Less  Prices  an  important  feature. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


ey  for  agents. 


J.  E.  GEARHART, 


WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
or  lactory  yarns,  equal  tohaml  knit¬ 
ting.  C  h  cap,  CructlenljSI  in  pie. 
Illustrated  instruction  teaches 
you  all  about  it.  Only  machine 

u'ruT  Yhii  BIBBINO  ATTACH¬ 
MENT.  Aheadot  all  competitors. 
_  -  -  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mon- 

I  lain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address 


-  nuui  ess, 

CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


$ 


1000  SEWING  MACHINES 


jm  AND  I  P. 

W  9  Standard  makes.  Everyone  a  bargain.  Various 

- styles.  Highest  grade  high  arm  machine*.  We  are 

dosing  out  the  stock  of  a  well  known  make  at 
less  than  factory  cost.  We  are  under  con¬ 
tract  not  to  advertise  the  name  for  at  our 
prices  it  would  ruin  their  ntccnU.  Don’t  mist 
this  opportunity.  WF.  GUARANTEE  the  machine  for 
years  — most  for  your  money  —  satisfaction 
in  every  purchase.  Shipped  on  approval.  If  not  right 
don’t  keep  it.  A  few  good  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BROWN-LEWIS  CO.,  iT)  293  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


$9.50  BUYS  A  Oil  A  UK  VICTOR  MACH  INK 

Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 
Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Write  for  •’!- F age  Cata¬ 
logue.  Attachment.!  Free.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Addxeas 
Dept. 399. VICTOR  MHi.  CO.,  295-297  Fifth  A ve.,  Chicago. 


RRflPPRIP^  ilt  (K/iol«*a(f.  50  lbs.  30c.  Rio  Coffee 
U  U  U  U  L  (l  I  Lu  for  $10,  freight  paid.  Other  prices  for 
stamp.  Consumers’  Grocery  Co  ,  Box  B,  Geneva.  N.Y. 


DEWEY’S 


Great  book  free,  sells 
$2.50.  How  to  Cure  Diseases 
without  Medicine;  power 
of  pure  water.  Address 

SANITARY  STILL  CO.,  17  H.  St.  Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Haturday,  January  21,  1899. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. 1  50  ©  — 


Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  45 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  32 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 105  @125 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 127  ©  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  22 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  75  @1  77 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  45  @1  70 

White  Kidney.  1898,  choice . 1  85  @t  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  45  @1  55 

Lima,  California . 2  30  @2  35 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbla.,  per  bushel .  95  ©  97 

1898,  bags .  90  @  92 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 1  02}*@1  05 

1897.  Sootoh.  bags . 1  00  @1  02}* 

BUTTBB. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  19  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  1796@  18 

Western,  seconds .  10  ©  17 

Western,  thirds . 14  ©  15 

State,  finest . 18  @  18}* 

State,  firsts .  17  @  174* 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  ©  10 

Western,  June  finest! .  17  @  174* 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  154*©  104* 

State  dairy,  half-flrkin  tubs,  finest .  17  ©  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  15  ©  10 

Wel6h  tubs,  fancy .  17  ©  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  10  ©  — 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  13  ©  14}* 

Firkins,  fancy .  16  ©  — 

Firkins,  firsts .  15  ©  154* 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  finest .  10  @  104* 

Firsts . . .  14  @  15 

Seoonds .  13  ©  134* 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  334*©  14 

Seoonds  to  firsts .  124*©  13 

Current  make,  finest .  14  ©  144* 

Seconds  .  124*©  134* 

Thirds...  . .  1  '4*0  '2 

BoPs,  fresh,  fancy .  134*©  14 

Fair  to  good  .  12  ©  13 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  f.  c.,  Sep.  &  Oo.,  col’d,  large,  f’oy.  104*@  104* 

Sep.  &Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy .  1044©  1046 

White  or  col'd.,  Nov.,  large,  choice  .  94*@  10 

Large,  good  to  prime .  944@  94* 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  9 

Sep.  &  Oc„  small,  colored,  fancy .  11  ©  1144 

Seu. &Oc.,  small,  white,  fancy .  11  @  1.44 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  choice .  1044©  1094 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  ©  9 

Light  skims,  small,  choloe .  84*@  894 

Light  skims,  large,  choloe .  794@  8 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  7R@  794 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . .  094  ©  744 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  ti  @  64* 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  446©  64* 

Full  skims.. .  34*©  4 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  20  ©  21 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz .  20  ©  21 

8tate  and  Penn.,  average  best .  19  ©  194* 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  17  @  18 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off. . .  19  ©  — 

Fair  to  good  .  1846©  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime.  18  @  19 
Refrigerator,  fail  packed,  f'y,  case  count  li  @  104* 
Fall  packed,  fair  to  prime,  case  count  14  @  15 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice  .  1646©  10 

Fair  to  good  .  16  ©  10 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  12  @  14 

Limed,  western,  per  doz  .  15  ©  10 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb...  994@  10 

Choice,  per  lb .  9  ©  94* 

Prime,  per  lb .  844©  894 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  64*@  844 

Sun-dried  Southern,  sliced,  1898  .  0  @  7 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb .  294@  3 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  2  @  — 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  94*@  10 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Huckleberries.  1898.  per  lb .  94*©  11 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  1U  @  11 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl.4  60@5  50 

Baidwin.  fancy,  per  bbi . 4  00@4  50 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Spy,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 1  C0@2  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  per  box . 3  50@4  50 

Russet,  per  box . 3  00@3  50 

Grape  fruit.  Florida . 4  0000  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  strap  . 3  00@5  00 

Tangerines.  Fia.,  per  strap . 4  00@7  00 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  Dasket .  10©  15 

Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra  f’oy  vari’s,per  bbl.7  00@  — 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  orate . 1  50@2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 4  50@5  00 

Tersey.  per  orate  . 1  @10' 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  per  quart .  26@1  00 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West.  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . . 

15 

00 

@ 

25 

00 

12 

00 

@ 

20 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5 

00 

© 

10 

00 

3 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

Otter . 

.  7 

00 

@ 

9 

00 

5 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

Beaver,  large . 

6 

00 

© 

7 

00 

5 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

Medium . 

00 

© 

5 

00 

3 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

Small . . 

.  2 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

1 

50 

@ 

2 

60 

Stiver  Fox . 

,25 

00 

@100 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

— 

© 

— 

Red  Fox . 

60 

© 

1 

80 

1 

20 

© 

1 

40 

Gray  Fox . 

60 

@ 

75 

40 

@ 

50 

Wolf,  prairie . 

65 

@ 

75 

50 

@ 

60 

Timber . 

.  1 

50 

@ 

2 

00 

1 

00 

@ 

1 

50 

Wolverine . 

.  4 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

50 

© 

2 

60 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

35 

© 

50 

20 

@ 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

25 

@ 

— 

20 

© 

25 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

5 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  5 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

.  2 

00 

(a 

3 

00 

— 

© 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1 

25 

@ 

1 

35 

1 

10 

@ 

1 

20 

Half-striped — 

80 

© 

90 

65 

© 

75 

Striped . 

40 

@ 

45 

35 

@ 

40 

White . 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

75 

@ 

90 

63 

© 

75 

Opossum,  large . 

20 

@ 

22 

18 

@ 

20 

Medium . 

10 

@ 

12 

9 

@ 

11 

Small . 

5 

@ 

6 

4 

© 

5 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

60 

© 

2 

00 

1 

00 

@ 

1 

50 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

11 

Winter . 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

© 

14 

Kits . 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

— 

GAME. 


English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50  @2  00 


Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.  2  00  @2  50 


Wlldducks, canvas, 61bs&overtop’r,ppr2  00  @2  50 

Red  heads,  5  lbs  Aoverto  p’me,  p.  pr.l  25  @1  75 

Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  50  @1  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60  ©  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  10  ©  15 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair . .  40  ©  45 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  76  @  85 

Corn .  40  @  4444 

Buckwheat .  50  ©  05 

Oats .  33  @  384* 

Rye .  60  ©  054* 

Barley  malting .  55  ©  65 

Feeding .  51  ©  51 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 60  ©  62 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  57 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  . 37  @  47 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 42  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  50 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 20  ©  30 


HONEY. 


8tate,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  124*©  13 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted  per  lb .  6  @  7 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  55  @  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  18  ©  19 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  15 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  8  ©  13 

Olds .  3  @  7 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898.  choice .  19  @  — 

Prime . 17  @  — 

Low  to  medium .  12  @  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  @  12 

Olds .  2  ©  6 

German,  eto.,  crop  of  1898 .  47  ©  65 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50@.*>  00 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . . 1  U0@1  50 

Seconds  .  5C@  75 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  24©  40 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  25@  35 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10©  20 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  60©  60 

Com m on  to  fair,  per  doz .  20©  35 

Rrdishes,  per  100  bunches  . 1  50@3  CO 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

“Spring”  lambs,  each .  4  00  08  00 

veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  ©  104* 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  846  ©  94* 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  ©  84* 

Grassers,  per  lb .  7  ©  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  54*©  594 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  ©  54* 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ©  44* 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8  ©  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  ib .  13  ©  — 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  394©  4 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  24*@  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  44* 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  24*@  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  444@  44* 

8helled,  No.  2  Virginia .  24*@  294 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  . 1  00  @2  00 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  Of  50  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 100  ©  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb.  .  4  @  5 

POULTRY— DRESSED-DRY  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy....  U4*@  12 
Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms  fancy.  1046©  114* 
Selected  young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb..  10  ©  11 

Fair  to  good . 8  ©  9 

'’hickens.  r  hila.,  broilers,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Phiia.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb  ..  14  @  15 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  ©  13 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  12  ©  13 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  10  ©  12 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  Ha- 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  8  @  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  10  ©  11 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  ©  94* 

Fowls.  Jersey,  good  to  prime .  1046©  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  @  11 

Western,  good  to  prime .  10  ©  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  ©  9 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice .  9  @  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  ©  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  7  @  8 

Fair  to  good  .  4  ©  6 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  ©  13 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  ©  104* 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n, per  lb  9  ©  94* 

Southern,  Der  lb .  7  @  9 

Roosters,  par  lb .  5  ©  0 

Turkeys,  per  lb . . .  9  ©  10 

Duoks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  05 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  ©1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ©  25 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  4  50@5  £0 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  CO 

Long  island,  In  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  75@1  93 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  37@1  62 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  50@1  57 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  37@1  50 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  37 

Cum’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 6  75  @7  50 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  60  @2  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  ©  12 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  ©1  00 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  00  @8  00 

Celery,  California,  per  dozen  roots  .  30  ©  50 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  5  @  40 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00  @6  OU 

Florida,  per  box .  .  2  00  ©3  60 

Green  peas.  Fla  ,  per  4*-bbl  basket . 1  00  @5  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket .  1  00  @3  50 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . .4  00  @6  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier .  1  00  @3  00 

Peppers.  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  ©1  60 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  CO  @2  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  ©  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  ©  — 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  26 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate  _  100  ©2  25 

wax.  perorate .  1  00  @2  25 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbi .  75  ©  80 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  ©  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  50  @2  50 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00  ©5  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00  @2  CO 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag...  ,2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  25  @2  00 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©3  50 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  25,097  cans  of  milk, 
146  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  461  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  has  been  294  cents  a  quart 
net  to  the  shipper  since  January  1. 


THE  N.  Y.  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY 
AGRICUL  TURAL  SOCIETIES. 

This  association  met  in  Albany,  January  19 
President  J.  H.  Durkee,  of  Sandy  Hill,  presided. 
He  reminded  the  society  that,  at  the  previous 
meeting,  an  aggressive  and  expensive  policy  had 
been  inaugurated.  Among  other  things,  it  had 
been  recommended  that  the  Comptroller  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  see  to  the 
collection  of  taxes  from  the  trotting  and  racing 
associations  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  go  to  the  county  agricultural  societies. 
Instead  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
society,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  Gov¬ 


ernor  to  appoint  two  commissioners  to  look  after 
the  collection  of  this  money.  Mr.  C.  W.  Ander¬ 
son  was  appointed  to  look  after  the  racing  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  his  work  had  been  efficient  and 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey,  of  New  York, 
had  been  appointed  to  see  to  the  collection  of 
this  tax  from  the  trotting  associations;  but  it 
was  found  that  50  or  more  of  the  trotting  associa¬ 
tions  had  held  races,  and  that  only  four  of  these 
had  filed  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes; 
three  of  these  were  voluntary,  and  one  seems  to 
have  been  looked  after  by  Mr.  Busbey.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  was  operating  under  the  same  law,  and  had 
been  eminently  successful  in  his  work. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association 
finally  volunteered  their  services  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  for  the  collection  of  this  tax,  and  the  re 
suit  was  that  the  tax  from  both  the  trotting  and 
racing  associations  this  year  amounted  to  $1 00,- 
000,  being  about  $15,000  in  excess  of  last  year’s 
collections.  The  Association  rendered  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  and  Secretary  for  their 
services  in  this  matter,  and  also  voted  to  pay 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  committee  in  per¬ 
forming  this  work.  The  following  resolution  was 
also  offered  and  adopted: 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  present  examiner  of  the  trotting 
associations  (Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey)  should  be 
removed  from  office,  and  the  President  of  the 
Association  is  requested  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Governor. 

Later  in  the  day,  a  resolution  was  offered 
recommending  that  Mr.  Durkee  be  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
present  occupant  The  President,  in  his  report, 
thanked  the  members  of  the  society  for  their 
prompt  responses  to  his  requests  during  the  year, 
and  to  this  he  attributed  the  ability  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  defeat  certain  laws  that  had 
been  proposed  to  the  detriment  of  the  county 
societies.  He  also  stated  that  they  were  still 
threatened  in  the  present  session  with  new  laws 
that  would  be  against  their  interest,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  same  vigilance  and  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  be  accorded  the  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a  balance  of 
$260  64  on  hand,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  the 
current  year.  An  invitation  was  received  from 
the  New  York  Farmers’  Congress  to  attend  their 
meeting  at  the  same  place  on  February  2  and  3. 
During  the  afternoon,  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley,  con¬ 
ductor  of  institutes,  made  a  brief  address  on  the 
subject  of  Judging  Live  Stock  at  County  Fairs. 
During  the  noon  intermission,  the  members  of 
the  society  visited  Governor  Roosevelt  at  the 
Executive  Chamber.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  J.  H.  Durkee,  Sandy  Hill,  Washington 
Co.;  1st  vice-president,  D  W.  Jenkins,  Central 
Bi  idge,  Schoharie  Co.;  2d  vice-president,  Philip 
Keck,  Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.  Secretary,  G.  W. 
Harrison,  Fort  Edward,  Washington  Co.;  Trea¬ 
surer,  A.  E.  Brown,  Batavia.  Genesee  Co. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

E.  B.  Long,  White  Plains,  Westchester  Co. ;  D. 
W.  Jenkins,  Central  Bridge,  Schoharie  Co.;  W. 
T  Burleigh,  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  Co. ;  Ira  Sharp, 
Lowville,  Lewis  Co. ;  Geo.  W.  McCann,  Elmira, 
Chemung  Co.;  A  S.  Angell,  Italy  Hill,  Yates  Co  ; 
G.  P.  Dick,  Willink,  Erie  Co.  d. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  Agricultur¬ 
al  Hall,  Albany,  January  18.  In  the  absence  of 
President  B.  F.  Tracy,  Frederick  Schraub  pre¬ 
sided.  The  treasurer’s  report  showed  receipts 
of  $76,158.83,  disbursements  $73,105.76,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $3,051.08 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year: 

PRESIDENT. 

Hod.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  New  York  City. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

First  District— Francis  T.  Underhill,  N.  Y.  City. 
Second  District — G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook, 
Dutchess  Co- 

Third  District — Hon.  James  Hilton,  New  Scot¬ 
land,  Albany  Co. 

Fourth  District — W.  R  Weed,  Potsdam,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Co. 

Fifth  District — A.  C.  Chase,  Syracuse,  Onon¬ 
daga  Co. 

Sixth  District — C  S  Barney,  M.  D.,  Milford,  Ot¬ 
sego  Co. 

Seventh  District— S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  On¬ 
tario  Co. 

Eighth  District— John  N.  Scatchard,  Buffalo, 
Erie  Co. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

James  B.  Docharty,  Albany,  Albany  Co 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  k  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  HAVE  PEACE,  SiSSiS* 

l§ll 

NEURALGIA 

loti! 

mntnrmm 

Will  have  peace  from  PAIN  and  a  CURE  by  using 

|  LIT 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

Hon.  Frederick  C.  Schraub,  Lowville,  Lewis  Co. 

TREASURER. 

W.  Judson  Smith,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

G.  F.  Gregory,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co. 

A.  W.  Palmer,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co. 

P.  W.  Cullinan,  Oswego,  Oswego  Co. 

George  H.  Weyant,  Weedsport,  Cayuga  Co. 

Hon.  F.O. Chamberlain, Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co. 
Henry  R.  Case,  Cutting,  Chautauqua  Co. 

James  Forsyth,  Owego,  Tioga  Co. 

Thomas  H.  Terry,  Hempstead,  Queens  Co. 

Consulting  Veterinarian— John  T.  Claris,  V.  S., 
of  Buffalo. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
held  after  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  fair  Sep¬ 
tember  4-9.  This  will  be  a  week  later  than  last 
year.  In  the  afternoon,  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  paid  their  respects  to  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  judicial 
district  is  represented  this  year  by  Mr.  Francis 
T.  Underhill,  as  vice-pre -ident  of  the  Society, 
aDd  not  by  Hamilton  Busbey,  who  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  last  year.  The  Association  did  itself  credit, 
and  earned  for  itself  the  approval  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  by  repudiating  Mr.  Busbey,  and 
his  flagrant  breach  of  duty  in  neglecting  and  re¬ 
fusing  to  collect  the  tax  imposed  by  law  on  trot¬ 
ting  associations  within  the  State.  d 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  Thecost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion:  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Wanted— 10  or  more  names  fruit  growers,  for  which 
we  will  mail  6  new  st‘ wherry  pits  &  cat.  of  Fancy 
Fruit.  Enclose  stamp.  W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle, O. 


Superintendent — Of  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence  farming  commercial  gardening,  all  branches, 
large  scale,  business  basis;  progressive,  up-to-date: 
an  active  hustler,  that  can  secure  results— wants 
situation  for  coming  season.  Best  references. 

RICHARD  MAXWELL.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A  Farm  of  110  acres,  situated  on  the 
Rahway  River,  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  Address 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Shotweuu.  235  Miller  Ave.,  Rahway,  N.J. 


VIRGINIA  and  CAROLINAS  ILLU3.  gives  general 
information  of  these  States  lllus.  descriptions  of  ele¬ 
gant  and  cheap  fruit,  grain,  stock  farms  for  sale. 
Postpaid  25c.  Southern  Farm  Agency,  Lynchburg  Va. 


ntil  paid.  ,1  Mulhall.  Siou) 


nintio  of  Plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DMiinO  cheapest,  most  desirable.  Book  for  stamp. 
JOHN  L.  SHAWVKR  &  BROS..  Beilefontalne,  Ohio 


DAIRY  FARM 

lars  address  M. 


to  rent,  good  location.  Milk  sold 
to  the  consumer  direct.  Particu- 
Box  2600,  New  York  City. 


—Man  or  lady  to  travel  and  ap¬ 
point  agents.  Estab.  firm.  H850 
per  month* expenses  to  start. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  246  Locust  Street,  Phila. 


RAW  FURS. — I  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list 
J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Do  You  Want  to  Own  the  Best  Paying  Farm 
Property  in  New  York  State  ?  Both 
Pleasant  and  Profitab'e.  HERE 
IS  YOUR  CHANCE. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING 

Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm, 

with  entire  business  and  good  will 
for  sale  at  a  bargain. 

60  acres  of  extra  choice  land.  Yearly  sales  direct 
from  the  farm,  $4,000  to  $4,500:  net  profits,  $1,500  to 
$2,000  (clear  of  all  expenses,  including  family  sup¬ 
port),  and  can  readily  be  doubled.  Satisfactory 
reason  given  for  selling.  Present  owner  will  give 
free  assistance  in  management  for  a  time,  if  desired. 
Title  perfect.  Will  positively  be  sold  before  April  1. 
If  you  are  Interested,  and  have  the  means  to  buy 
call  on,  or  address  for  further  particulars,  terms,  etc., 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

Tompkins  County.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit*.  Consignments 
■oUolted.  34  A  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


JBLLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO-, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  Yoik. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

Fn  II C  Ilf  ITT  120  liberty  street, 

■  III  ntWII  I,  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 


WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Moldy  Butter. — A  New  York  dealer 
of  30  years’  experience,  who  puts  thou¬ 
sands  of  tubs  of  butter  into  cold  storage 
every  year,  says  that  the  great  trouble 
with  buttermakers  is  that  they  won’t  do 
as  they  are  told.  He  has  written  cream¬ 
eries  repeatedly  to  soak  the  parchment 
paper  in  brine  for  24  hours,  but  instead, 
most  of  them  simply  dip  it  in  the  brine, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  a  large 
number  of  moldy  tubs.  It  would  seem 
wise  to  pay  some  attention  to  statements 
that  come  from  men  of  long  experience. 

X  X  X 

Oblong  Butter  Boxes. — I  saw  one 
lot  of  butter  packed  in  five-pound  wooden 
boxes,  a  number  of  these,  perhaps  a 
dozen,  being  put  together  in  a  light 
crate.  These  boxes  make  a  rather  neat¬ 
looking  package,  but  it  is  said  that  they 
are  not  at  all  popular  in  the  market. 
They  are  not  liked,  for  one  reason,  be¬ 
cause  the  butter  comes  in  contact  with  a 
larger  surface  of  wood  than  in  the  same¬ 
sized  round  box.  Square  packages  do 
not  seem  to  take  as  well  in  this  market. 
The  Australian  butter  box,  which  is  the 
favorite  in  the  English  market,  does  not 
take  well.  Our  people  seem  to  be  wed¬ 
ded  to  the  round  package  for  butter.  A 
great  deal  of  butter  is  sent  in  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  small,  fancy  pack¬ 
ages,  sometimes  in  round,  small  wooden 
boxes  which  are  neat  and  clean,  and  are 
very  attractive ;  sometimes  in  tin  pails 
holding  five  or  ten  pounds  each.  Any  of 
these  make  nice  packages  for  choice  but¬ 
ter,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  often  the 
package  is  the  only  nice  part  about  it, 
the  butter  being  of  very  poor  quality. 

X  t  t 

About  Fraudulent  Commission 
Merchants. — We  have  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  inquiries  in  the  past  few  years, 
asking  about  the  standing  of  commission 
merchants  who  are  quoting  extremely 
high  prices,  and  making  extravagant 
promises.  We  have  always  advised  ship¬ 
pers  to  let  them  alone.  Here  is  what 
the  editor  of  a  leading  price  current  has 
to  say  about  them  : 

We  called  the  attention  of  shippers,  immedi¬ 
ately  before  Christmas,  to  an  irresponsible  gang 
here,  that  called  themselves  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  and  were  flooding  the  'country  with  pri¬ 
vate  printed  circulars,  quoting  prices  that  were 
not  obtainable  on  this  market.  Hundreds  of 
these  circulars  have  been  returned  by  the  ship¬ 
pers,  and  we  notice  that  turkeys  are  quoted  at 
15  to  16  cents,  with  a  possibility  of  getting  more. 
No  responsible  house  here  advised  its  shippers 
over  a  12-cent  market  for  turkeys]  for  Christmas, 
except  on  fancy  stock,  which  was  expected  to 
reach  13  cents,  but  to  purchase  live  stock  at  safe 
prices.  Country-dressed  calves  were  quoted  at 
11  cents  per  pound,  which  was  also  a  misleading 
price.  These  few  crooked  concerns  are  a  menace 
to  the  commission  merchants  of  New  York  [also 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  Eds.],  and  will 
exist  as  long  as  they  can  induce  shippers  to  send 
them  goods.  Their  plan  is  to. ask  for  a  trial 
shipment,  when  they  invariably  return  more  than 
the  market  warrants,  in  order  to  induce  larger 
shipments,  when  they  will  completely  disappear, 
only  to  rise  again  under  a  new  name.  Those 
misleading  circulars  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  post  office  authorities,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  latter  will  not  see  lit  to  continue  to  distribute 
matter  that  is  meant  to  deceive.  Shippers  are 
requested  to  continue  to  send  those  circulars  to 
their  commission  merchant,  and  in  that  way  it 
may  be  possible  to  wipe  out  these  snides. 

X  X  t 

Apple  Packages  for  England.— 
Our  London  correspondent  says  that, 
although  most  dealers  prefer  the  large 
apple  barrel— what  we  call  the  standard 
barrel,  and  some  call,  the  three-bushel 
barrel — the  introduction  of  a  box  or 
case  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Califor¬ 
nian  and  Tasmanian^”  apple  shippers 
would  improve  sales  and  prices  from  25 
per  cent  upwards.  If  the  growers  would 
keep  their  fruit  free  from||blemishes  by 
spraying,  and  increase  the  size  by  thin¬ 
ning,  it  would  give  much  better  returns, 
besides  putting  the  apple  exporting  in¬ 
dustry  upon  a  sound  and  permanent 
basis.  Western  dealers  seem  favorable 
to  this  box  for  apple-'shipments.  Some 


of  its  advantages  are  that  fruit  in  the 
center  can  be  reached  more  readily  than 
in  barrels,  and  that  apples  in  small  pack¬ 
ages  are  more  salable.  Still  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  barrel  is  displaced 
for  general  use.  Importers  favor  the 
ventilated  barrel. 

X  X  X 

Marketing  Southern  Strawber¬ 
ries. — A  South  Carolina  reader  inquires 
about  methods  of  shipping  and  market¬ 
ing  southern  berries  In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  March  5  last,  we  gave  an  illustration 
and  description  of  a  refrigerator  crate 
in  use  by  Florida  shippers,  which  seems 
to  fill  the  bill  the  best  of  anything  yet 
devised.  The  crate  shown  holds  64 
quarts,  four  tiers  deep,  16  in  each  tier. 
The  crate  is  very  solidly  built,  and  is 
about  two  feet  two  inches,  by  two  feet 


six  inches,  by  two  feet  seven  inches,  out¬ 
side  measure.  A  ventilator  through  the 
center  of  the  crate  from  top  to  bottom 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  An  ice-pan 
of  galvanized  iron  fits  into  the  top  of  the 
crate  over  the  berries,  and  covers  them 
completely.  A  drain  pipe  extends  from 
the  bottom  of  the  crate  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  into  this,  a  pipe 
from  the  latter  conducts  the  water  from 
the  melting  ice.  The  air  is  cooled  over 
the  whole  surface  by  the  melting  ice, 
and  this  settles  down  through  the  ber¬ 
ries,  keeping  them  in  good  condition, 
better  than  any  other  device  ever  brought 
to  this  market.  The  cover  is  fastened 
on  with  bolts,  which  are  set  stationary 
in  the  crate  and  project  through  the 
cover,  being  fastened  on  with  nuts. 
There  are  different  devices  for  fastening. 


also,  different  sized  crates,  some  holding 
80  quarts — five  tiers  of  baskets  instead 
of  four.  The  principle  is  in  having  the 
ice- pan  cover  the  whole  upper  surface  of 
the  berries.  f.  h.  y. 


THE  UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  managers  of  town  fairs  of  the  State  of 
New  York  have  an  organization  known  as  the 
Union  Agricultural  Society.  Its  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  Albany,  January  19.  About  70  dele¬ 
gates  were  present.  The  treasurer  reported  total 
receipts  for  the  year,  $516.09;  total  expenditures, 
$57.31;  balance  on  hand,  $458  78.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  Geo.  I.  Wilbur, 
Oneonta.  Vice-presidents,  J.  B.  Wilson,  Dryden ; 
T.  D.  Short,  Richmond  Mills;  W.  Wallace,  New 
York;  Louis  Reynolds,  Walton;  Albert  Dinehart, 
West  Copake.  Secretary,  Geo.  B.  Harmon,  Brock- 
port.  Treasurer,  D.  C.  Dow,  Cobleskill.  Exec\i- 
tive  Committee,  Geo.  I.  Wilbur,  Geo.  B.  Harmon, 
Geo.  A.  Davis,  Lancaster;  E.  A.  Fay,  Potsdam; 
Jacob  E.  Vanderbilt,  New  York.  Legislative 
Committee,  Geo.  I.  Wilbur,  Geo.  B.  Harmon, 
Julius  E.  Rogers,  Binghamton. 


MR.  STORMONT  THORPE 


Is  a  man  of  forty,  perhaps;  a  man  of  great  force  of  char¬ 
acter;  a  tremendous  and  at  the  same  time  an  inscrutable 
personality  ;  but  a  schemer,  a  speculator,  a  promoter,  one 
of  the  chartered  privateers  of  commerce.  He  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  in  his  search  for  fortune, 
and  has  just  missed  it  everywhere. 

Finally,  coming  back  to  London  with  some  thousands 
of  pounds  and  a  Mexican  rubber  concession,  he  floats  a 
company.  At  every  turn  he  is  blackmailed  and  bled. 
The  u  Kaffir  crowd,”  the  group  of  wrecker-brokers,  “with 
names  like  Rhine  wines,”  play  with  him  and  throw  him 
down.  But  at  last  the  indomitable  nerve  of  the  man 
conquers.  The  press  is.  silenced,  the  blackmailers  quieted, 
and  a  board  of  directors  secured,  with  “  a  noble  marquis  ” 
for  a  chairman,  and  Lord  Plowden,  “  the  handsomest  man 
in  England,”  as  its  star  member.  But  investors  fail  to 
take  the  stock.  Out  of  500,000  shares  all  but  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  5000  or  so  are  unsubscribed  for;  and  the  “wreckers” 
start  selling  the  stock  “  short.” 

Thorpe  is  desperate,  ruined;  but  when  he  totters  at 
the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  when  he  has  ‘nothing  but  a  grand 
suite  of  offices  and  a  single  coin  left,  “  the  big  idea  ”  comes 
to  him.  Only  a  few  thousand  shares  or  so  of  the  stock 
are  owned  outside ;  he  holds  the  rest ;  the  wreckers  are 
offering  Rubber  Consols  which  they  haven’t  got;  if  he 
day  comes  he  can  make  them  pay  his  price  for  the  shares 
that  they  must  deliver.  In  ten  minutes  his  broker  is  quietly  snapping  up  every 
offer  of  Rubber  Consols,  and  the  great  corner  is  under  way. 

Of  all  his  dummy  directors,  Lord  Plowden  is  the  only  one  who  sees  what 
1  liorpe  is  planning.  And  by  casting  his  vote  with  him  at  a  directors’  meeting 
he  enables  him  to  carry  through  those  plans,  and  assures  him  a  free  hand  in 
running  the  corner.  After  the  meeting,  Thorpe,  expanding  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  new  prosperity,  promises  Plowden,  who  has  everything  in  the  world  but 
money,  to  make  him  rich,  to  give  him  100,000  shares  of  Rubber  Consols. 
Stunned  with  gratitude,  “  the  noble  lord  ”  tells  him  of  his  poverty,  his  struggle 
to  keep  up  appearances,  and  his  ambitions,  winding  up  by  inviting  him  to  visit 
his  country  place.  Thorpe  accepts,  borrows  thirty  pounds  from  his  sister,  and 
starts  for  Hadlow  House  with  Lord  Plowden. 

The  Market-Place 

Harold  Frederic’s  story,  grows  in  interest  with  each  succeeding  installment. 

T  HE  SA  T  UR  D  AY 
EVENING  POST 

With  the  above  synopsis  you  can  begin  this  story  this  week.  Fully  illustrated. 

5  CENTS  THE  COPY.  $2.50  YEARLY.  ALL  NEWSMEN 
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The  Two  Ways 

Which  way  are  you  doing  your  weeding  and  cultivating?  By  the  old-fashioned  pro¬ 
cesses?  if  you  are,  isn’t  it  time  you  wrote  to  us  to  find  out  about  the  modern  way  of 
cultivating — the  Halloek  way  ?  Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  country  are  saving 
time  and  money,  adding  ten  to  twenty  bushels  an  acre  more  to  the  annual  yield  by  the 
use  of  the  Halloek  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator,  the  greatest  among 
modern  agricultural  implements.  Why  not  you ?  Write  to-day.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  others  have  done,  how  farmers  in  all  sections  used  no  other  machine  in  the 
field  last  year  but 

HALLOCK’S 


Anti- 

Clog 


Weeder 


AND  CULTIVATOR 

and  never  had  such  clean  fields  or  good  crops.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  investigate  but  the  stamp  in  writing. 
The  new  ideas  in  weeding  and  cultivating  will  alone  repay  you  for  the  trouble.  Don’t  confound  the  new 
weeder  with  the  old-fashioned  round  tooth  weeder.  Hallock’s  Success  Weeder  and  Cultivator  is  built  on  a 
new  principle — the  flat  and  flexible  tooth  principle.  This  makes  it  equal  to  the  work  of  twenty  men  or  three 
ordinary  cultivators.  Hundreds  of  testimonials — and  a  reward  of  $100.00  if  you  find  one  false. 

CDETPS  Al  DPIPIT  011  tlie  first  order  from  every  district  where  we  have  no  agency . 

OILuIAL  I  it  III  L  And  the  agency  goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 


/'y  a  TTrrf  "AT  This  weeder  is  protected  by  our  patent  No.  600,782,  dated  March  15,  1898.  The 

U  JL  A  ±1  •  public  is  notified  and  warned  that  any  infringement  on  our  flat  tooth  weeder, 

whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  the  same  will  be  promptly  prosecuted.  Agents  handling  our 
weeders  are  requested  to  send  us  names  of  persons  thus  infringing  on  our  patents. _ 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  YORK,  PA. 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul- 
C  verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

“  SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 


I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  other  points. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICACO-  ILL. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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“pLANET  JR.”  CHAPTERS  IV. 

THE  TOOL=OF=ALL=WORK. 

The  “Planet  Jh.”  No.  4  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  a  dozen 
Itools  in  one.  It  sows  in  drills  or  drops  in  hills  at  any  distance,  opening,  sowing, 
covering,  rolling  and  marking  the  next  row,  all  at  once;  it  is  several  kinds  of  wheel 
hoe,  cultivator,  rake  and  plough,  changing  to  either  very  quickly.  For  all-se—" 
work  in  small  crops,  many  farmers  need  no  other  tool. 

The  new  “Planet  Jr.”  descriptive  catalogue  Includes  this  year  a  regular  picture  gallery- 
sixteen  full  pages  of  fine  photographic  viewsof  Held  scenes  in  America,  Europe,  Australia,  etc., 
showing  this  and  the  various  “Planet  Jh.”  hand  and  horse  tools  at  work.  It  s  intensely  in- 
interesting.  Write  for  a  copy — sent  free.  g  |  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Chapter  V  will  tell  about  “A  Farmer’s  Art  Gallery. " 


Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 


Sold  V  ON  TRIAL 

...  A — -  Imperial 
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Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
Holler  and 
Leveler. 


Partners 
nay  try  It 
>efore  buying 


Plainly  de¬ 
scribed  in  circu¬ 
lar,  SENT  FREE. 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Y/t 

SELL 


DIRECT 

TO  TUCVSLU. 

WEIGHT  PPtPlID 


hoR 

Special 
Prices. 

write  Direct  to  29  Bond  St. 

CaSTREE  6  8lIAvC9Mfr5°  M°ich° 


^^^^^immense  Iron  Age  business.  It’s  the  work  that’s  behind 
the  machines  and  the  excellent  work  they  do  in  the  field  and  garden  that 
sells  them  ill  increasing  numbers  every  year.  Our  success  is  built  on  work 
—not  talk.  See  uu  Irbn  Age  machiue  at  work  and  it  will  talk  for  itself. 
It  does  the  best  work  in  the  least  time.  The  latest 

Iron  Age  Implements 

are  described  in  the  handsome  Iron  Age  Booh  for  1899  which  ' 

we  send  free.  All  the  merits  of  Iron  Agr  ideas  and  work¬ 
manship  are  contained  in  the  Improvtd-Hobbln* 

Potato  Planter,  made  by  the  Iron  Age  people.  Per¬ 
fect  in  principle  and  construction  it  has  won  its  way 
everywhere  by  the  perfect  work  it  does.  Plants  as 
surely  as  by  hand;  spaces  exactly;  sows  fertilizer 
just  right.  Plants  from  4  to  7  acres  a  day.  First 
order  in  new  territory  secures  special  price. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  BoxlOSJ,  Grenloch,  N.  i. 
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Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society 

HOLDS  ns  44TH  ANNIVERSARY. 


A  Great  Gathering  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REVIEW  OF  A  YEAR’S  HORTICULTURAL  THOUGHT. 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  has 
direct  or  indirect  influence  wherever  trees  are  planted 

or  fruit  is  eaten.  It  is 
old  and  conservative — 
old  enough  to  have  seen 
Rochester  develop  from 
a  flour  city  to  a  flower 
city,  and  conservative 
enough  to  make  its  re¬ 
ports  standard  publica¬ 
tions.  Its  members  are 
the  picked  men  of  the 
great  fruit  and  nursery 
districts  of  western 
New  York.  They  come 
together  fresh  from 
field  and  orchard,  and 
talk  over  the  season’s 
work,  and  thus  take 
home  new  plans  and 
suggestions  for  the 
coming  season.  These  meetings  take  largely  the  form 
of  a  year’s  review  of  horticultural  work.  The  scien¬ 
tists  at  the  experiment  stations  always  take  a  prom¬ 
inent  part,  either  reviewing  their  work  or  suggesting 
new  lines  of  research.  Objection  has  been  made  that 
many  of  the  papers  are  too  long,  too  scientific,  and  too 
heavy — not  permitting  enough  discussion.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  is  that  the  meetings  grow  in  popularity, 
and  that  the  reports,  when  printed,  are  in  great 
■demand. 

The  meeting  this  year  was  largely  attended  and  was 
considered  fully  up  to  the  standard,  in  fact  better 
than  usual.  We  give  a  synopsis  of  most  of  the  papers, 
and  pictures  of  some  of  those  who  made  the  meeting 
a  success.  Other  papers  will  be  printed  later.  Pres. 
W.  C.  Barry  was  sick  and  unable  to  preside,  but  Mr. 
S.  D.  Willard  ably  filled  his  place. 

“  Now,  gentlemen  !  ”  he  said  on  announcing  a  com¬ 
mittee,  “please  plant  yourselves  in  that  corner,  and 
■get  to  ivork.  Delay  has  ruined  more  men  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world  ”!  With  these  sturdy  instruc- 


Dk.  W.  H.  JORDAN. 

Director  Geneva  Experiment  StatioD.  Fig.  25. 


tions,  the  meeting  “  got  to  work  ”,  and  kept  working  ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  discussion  at  these  meetings. 
When  questions  were  asked,  Mr.  Willard  quickly 
called  up  the  men  who  ought  to  answer  them,  and 
frequently  one  answer  called  out  another.  This  made 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  meeting. 


HORTICULTURAL  RECORD. 

BY  DR.  W.  H.  JORDAN. 

The  agriculture  of  the  United  States  is  noted  for  the 
intense  discussion  on  the  application  of  science  to 
farm  practice.  Not  even  Germany,  with  all  her  scien¬ 
tists  and  experiment  stations,  comes  as  close  to  the 
farmer  and  his  work  as  America.  It  is  one  point,  and 
a  strong  one,  in  which  we  excel.  A  large  part  of  the 
discussion  at  our  horticultural  meetings,  in  periodi¬ 
cals  and  in  experiment  station  bulletins,  deals  with 
the  problem  of  production.  We  are  always  looking 
for  new  varieties,  learning  how  to  fertilize  and  prune 
the  orchard,  how  to  combat  insect  pests  and  fungous 
diseases  ;  everything  in  short  which  will  enable  us  to 
put  on  the  market  the  best  fruit  at  the  least  cost.  In 
Canada,  the  problem  is  reversed.  There  is  the  same 
intense  interest  in  matters  horticultural,  but  the 


Prof.  I.  p.  ROBERTS. 

Director  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Fig.  28. 

issue  is  that  of  selling,  not  of  producing.  Where  we 
are  weak,  the  Canadians  are  strong.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  grow  a  barrel  of  fine  apples,  free  from  scab 
and  insect  injury,  clean,  attractive,  A  No.  1  from  top 
to  bottom  ;  but  that  barrel  of  apples  is  not  money,  and 
never  will  be  till  it  is  sold.  The  art  of  selling  should 
keep  pace  with  the  art  of  producing.  We  want  a 
skillful  combination  of  the  two.  We  ought  to  acquire 
better  traditional  methods  of  selling.  Those  we  have 
now  were  acquired  years  ago,  when  conditions  were 
ve  ry  different.  Cooperation  in  selling  will  accomplish 
this,  to  hold  back  poor  fruit  and  to  obviate  market 
gluts. 

Dr.  Jordan  thought  the  time  has  passed  when  the 
chief  work  of  an  experiment  station  is  held  to  be  the 
testing  of  varieties.  What  shall  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  take  up?  It  will  be  determining  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  plant  to  its  environment ;  the  influence  of 
heat,  moisture  and  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  on  plant  growth.  There  is  a  sympathetic  mixture 
of  food  for  certain  plants,  and  each  has,  also,  a  natural 
preference  for  soil  of  a  certain  texture,  and  moisture 
of  a  certain  degree.  To  illustrate  :  Prof.  Beach  found 
that  the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  light 
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sandy  soils  gave  excellent  lettuce,  while  barnyard 
manure  on  the  soil  returned  a  scant  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  manure  applied  to  loam  gave  good  let¬ 
tuce,  and  commercial  fertilizers  did  not.  The  why  of 
this  we  do  not  know.  That  is  the  problem  to  solve. 
Again,  tomatoes  will  not  thrive  when  soda  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  potash  as  an  element  of  plant  food,  while 
barley  thrives  under  this  treatment.  Each  farm  crop 
has  a  different  relation  to  its  environment.  These 
are  some  of  the  problems  which  will  occupy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  experiment  station  workers  in  the  future. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

During  the  past  season,  Mr.  Willard  sold  Bose  pears 
in  Boston  for  §12  per  barrel. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  says  not  to  use  Bordeaux  Mixture 
which  has  been  made  over  48  hours. 

Crawford  peaches  are  comparatively  free  from  leaf 
curl.  Elberta  is  one  of  the  worst  affected. 

Mr.  Wili.ard  was  pleased  to  know  that  the  San 
Joe 6  scale  does  not  like  to  feed  on  the  Kieffer  pear. 

Prof.  Baii.ky’s  lecture  on  Horticultural  Conditions 
in  Europe  was  excellent.  We  shall  report  it  next  week. 

Western  New  York  growers  cannot  do  without  the 
Lawrence  pear.  It  has  all  the  merits  of  a  valuable 
commercial  pear. 

The  San  Jos<*  ecale  is  plastered  over  Long  Island. 
Even  strawberries  are  not  exempt.  Ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  bearing  these  scales  have  been  auctioned 
in  New  York  City. 

Three  years  ago,  Prof.  Bailey  stood  almost  alone  in 
favor  of  thorough  orchard  tillage  against  pasturing 
with  hogs  or  sheep.  This  year,  most  of  his  former 
critics  came  over  to  his  side. 

On  February  1,  the  railroad  companies  purpose  to 
raise  the  minimum  weight  of  a  car-load  of  fruit  from 
24,000  to  30,000  pounds.  Hence  fruit  growers  who 
ship  but  part  of  a  car-lcad  must  pay  tariff  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure.  The  Society  strongly  protested  against 
this  unnecessary  increase. 

Discussing  Mr.  Orr’s  paper,  T.  G.  Yeomans,  of  Wal¬ 
worth,  emphasized  the  necessity  for  early  spraying 
for  the  Apple  fcab.  He  and  his  neighbors  now  spray 
twice  before  the  blossoms  burst.  Arsenite  of  lime  is 
superior  to  Paris-green.  It  is  less  expensive,  equally 
efficient  and  remains  in  suspension  longer  than  Paris- 
green.  The  formula  is  1  pound  of  white  arsenite, 
10  pounds  of  lime,  400  gallons  of  water. 
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INSECT  PESTS  OF  1898. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Entomology. 

BY  M.  V.  SUNDERLAND,  CHAIRMAN. 

The  Pear  Psylla. — I  do  not  believe  that  the  pear 
psylla  is  any  tougher  or  harder  to  kill  than  it  ever 
was,  neither  is  it  becoming  immune  to  the  usual  in¬ 
secticides.  Be  on  the  watch  early  in  the  season  ;  do 
not  let  the  insect  breed  unmolested  in  the  Spring  and 
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thus  get  beyond  control ;  aim  the  spray  straight,  and 
put  an  intelligent  hand  on  the  nozzle.  In  pear  or¬ 
chards  where  the  psylla  ran  riot  in  1898,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  wise  investment  to  treat  the  trees  this 
Winter  or  early  in  the  Spring  before  growth  begins. 
Many  of  the  last  brood  of  old  or  adult  psyllas,  which 
are  developed  on  the  trees  in  the  Fall,  hibernate  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  pear 
trees.  Drench  the  bark  thoroughly  with  a  strong 
kerosene  emulsion  (one  part  emulsion  to  four  or  five 
of  water),  whale-oil  soap  (one  pound  in  three  to  five 
gallons  of  water),  or,  perhaps  better  still,  a  spray 
from  one  of  the  new  pumps  which  mixes  kerosene 
with  water,  using  about  one  part  of  kerosene  to  9  or 
10  of  water. 

Tent  Caterpillars. — If  there  ever  was  a  “tent 
caterpillar  year  ”  in  New  York  State,  it  was  in  1898. 
Three  kinds  or  species  of  hairy  caterpillars  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  destructive  work,  and  in  many  instances, 
forest  and  shade  trees  suffered  equally  with  fruit 
trees  from  their  ravages.  Why  is  it  that  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  and  especially  owners  of  a  tree  or  two  in  their 
front  yards,  will  not  go  to  the  slight  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense  of  either  removing  and  burning  the  conspicuous 
egg  masses  or  the  young  worms  in  their  little  nests, 
or  of  spraying  the  infested  trees  or  branches  with  a 
strong  Paris-green  spray  when  the  worms  and  webs 
are  small  ?  In  some  orchards,  the  Apple  tent  cater¬ 
pillar  was  aided  in  its  nefarious  work  by  its  first 
cousin,  the  Forest  tent  caterpillar.  The  latter  insect 
makes  no  web,  and  thus  is  not  a  true  tent  caterpillar  ; 
it  has  a  row  of  white  spots  along  the  middle  of  its 
back,  while  the  Apple  tent  caterpillar  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  white  stripe  down  its  back  ;  otherwise  the 
two  caterpillars  are  very  similar.  While  very  numer¬ 
ous  in  some  orchards,  the  Forest  tent  caterpillar 
turned  its  attention  more  especially  to  forest  and 
shade  trees,  showing  a  decided  preference  for  maples. 
Thousands  of  thrifty  maples  were  left  without  a 
single  leaf  in  June.  I  feel  encouraged  to  believe  that 
Nature  is  doing  her  best  to  take  care  of  the  hordes  of 
caterpillars  for  us.  Except  when  the  Army  worm  was 
with  us  in  1896, 1  never  saw  insect  parasites  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  so  effective  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  that 
sugar  bush.  Many  moths  succeeded  in  developing  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  their  little  enemies,  and  many 
of  the  characteristic  rings  of  eggs  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  twigs  in  the  Fall.  Hence  the  Forest  tent  cater¬ 
pillar  will,  doubtless,  again  appear  in  destructive 
numbers  in  1899,  but  I  believe  its  parasites  will  get 
the  upper  hand  in  a  year  or  so. 

The  third  tent  caterpillar  is  the  one  commonly 
known  as  the  Fall  webworm.  The  small  hairy  worms 
make  unsightly  nests  similar  to  those  of  the  Apple 
tent  caterpillar.  The  worms  and  their  nests  do  not 
appear,  however,  until  the  latter  part  of  Summer  and 
early  Fall.  The  worms  feed  inside  their  nest  all  the 
time,  enlargingtheirnestfrom  time  to  time  to  inclose 
fresh  branches  or  pasture  ground.  This  Fall  web¬ 
worm  as  yet  confines  itself  mostly  to  forest  and  shade 
trees.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  find  hundreds  of 
these  worms’  nests  in  wild  cherry  or  other  trees  along 
the  country  roadsides  or  on  shade  trees  in  parks  or 


private  grounds.  The  nests  with  their  inhabitants 
can  be  quickly  removed  and  burned. 

Canker-Worms. — All  through  western  New  York 
in  June  could  be  seen  apple  orchards  in  the  prime  of  life 
with  scarcely  a  green  leaf  on  them.  They  were  living 
advertisements  of  the  fact  that  canker-worms  are 
abroad  in  our  State.  When  one  realizes  that  para¬ 
sites  and  other  insect  enemies  are  doing  but  little  to 
reduce  their  numbers,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
serious  questions  which  confront  western  New  York 
apple  growers.  Extending  in  a  narrow  strip,  only  a 
few  miles  wide,  from  a  little  east  of  Rochester, 
through  some  of  our  best  apple-growing  sections  to 
the  Niagara  River,  is  to  be  found  the  present  canker- 
worm  belt  or  infested  territory.  Not  less  than  3,000 
acres  of  valuable  apple  orchards  in  this  infested  belt 
were  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  canker-worms  in 
1898.  I  feel  sure  that  this  average  will  not  be  any  less 
in  1899. 

Five  different  kinds  of  canker-worms  or  measuring- 
worms  are  engaged  in  this  destructive  work.  They 
are  :  the  Spring  canker-worm,  the  Lime-tree  Winter- 
moth,  Bruce’s  canker-worm,  the  Fall  canker-worm, 
and  one  which  I  am  calling  the  Half-winged  canker- 
worm  moth.  Nine-tenths  of  the  damage  is  being  done 
by  the  Spring  canker-worm,  but  in  some  orchards, 
either  Bruce’s  canker-worm  or  the  Lime-tree  winter- 
moth  predominates.  The  moths  of  the  first  and  last 
kinds  mentioned  above  emerge  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  Spring,  while  the  eggs  of  the  other  three  kinds 
are  laid  in  the  Fall.  A  visit  to  this  orchard  in  the 
evening  with  a  lantern  would  astonish  many  an 
orchardist  who  is  troubled  by  canker-worms.  I  saw 
in  one  orchard  at  least  1,000  Spring  canker-worm 
moths  going  up  one  apple  tree  in  one  evening.  It 
was  with  much  pity  that  I  saw  men  spi’aying  their 
trees  with  Paris-green  after  most  of  the  worms  had 
become  full  grown,  and  many  had  already  gone  into 
the  ground  to  undergo  their  transformations.  To 
fight  these  pests  successfully  with  a  spray  one  must 
begin  feeding  the  worms  the  poison  when  they  are 
small.  It  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  something  in 
addition  to  the  poison  spray,  for  the  insects  occur  in 
almost  incredible  numbers  in  many  orchards.  There 
are  many  devices  for  preventing  the  moths  from  going 
up  the  trees  to  lay  their  eggs.  I  saw  some  of  these  in 
operation  and  tested  others  last  Spring.  Where  the 
moths  are  as  thick  as  I  saw  them  in  many  orchards, 
the  ordinary  sticky  bands,  cotton-batting  bands,  and 
similar  devices  would  not  prevent  hundreds  of  the 
moths  from  getting  up  the  trees.  When  properly  put 
on  and  properly  cared  for  while  the  insects  are  “  run¬ 
ning  ”  up  the  trees,  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  most  successful  device  for  this  purpose  I 
have  seen  in  use  is  the  Common-sense  wire  trap.  I 
have  seen  thousands  of  female  Spring  canker-worm 
moths  caught  and  killed  in  one  of  these  wire  traps  be¬ 
fore  they  had  laid  any  eggs.  The  traps  also  catch 
many  other  insects,  and  I  found  that  predaceous  and 
parasitic  insects  were  discovering  that  the  traps 
afforded  a  good  rendezvous  where  they  could  be  sure 
to  find  a  generous  feast.  One  cannot  encourage  such 
friends  too  much.  If  I  had  an  orchard  badly  infested 
with  canker-worms,  I  would  begin  in  the  Fall  with 
the  wire  traps,  putting  them  on  properly  and  then  at¬ 
tending  to  them  during  the  Fall  and  Spring.  I  should 
expect  that  my  ideal  orchard  would  need  a  little 
Paris-green  after  the  traps  had  done  their  work  on 
the  moths. 

The  Grape-Vine  Flea-Beetle. — In  1898,  the  fruit 
on  acres  of  grape  vines  in  New  York  State  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  jaws  of  a  little  blue  beetle, 
popularly  known  as  the  Grape-vine  flea-beetle  or  the 
Steely-bug  or  beetle.  The  little  blue  beetles  are  on 
hand  early  in  the  Spring,  and  often  most  of  the 
opening  grape  buds  have  been  destroyed  before  the 
grower  discovers  that  some  of  his  vines  do  not  start 
into  growth  as  they  should  in  the  Spring.  Later  in  the 
season,  a  second  crop  of  leaves  usually  comes  on,  but 
no  fruit  matures.  After  satisfying  their  hunger  ac¬ 
quired  from  a  long  Winter’s  fast,  the  little  blue  beetles 
begin  laying  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  usually 
near  the  buds.  From  these  eggs  there  hatch  small 
brown  grubs  which  feed  upon  the  upper  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  leaves,  often  riddling  the  foliage 
with  holes.  These  grubs  soon  go  into  the  soil 
where  they  transform  into  the  blue  beetles,  which 
emerge  in  July  and  feed  either  upon  the  grape  leaves 
or  upon  the  leaves  of  many  other  plants  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  until  Fall,  when  they  go  into  hibernation. 
Thus  the  beetles  which  will  eat  the  buds  in  the 
Spring  of  1899  were  developed  and  fed  in  the  Summer 
and  Fall  of  1898. 

I  have  controlled  the  pest  with  a  strong  Paris-green 
spray  on  the  buds  in  early  Spring,  but  it  requires  very 
thorough  work  where  the  beetles  are  numerous.  The 
insect  is  much  more  vulnerable  in  the  grub  stage,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  its  develop¬ 
ment  into  the  destructive  beetles. 


TILLAGE  AND  PRODUCTIVITY. 

BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Some  Rich  Soils. — In  looking  over  the  analyses 
of  some  soils,  recently  made  at  the  Cornell  University 
Experiment  Station,  I  found  that  16  soils,  excluding 
those  that  were  phenomenally  high,  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  4,587  pounds  of  nitrogen,  4,267  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  41,600  pounds  of  potash  per  acre  in 
the  first  eight  inches  of  soil,  or  a  total  of  50,453  pounds 
of  potential  plant  food  per  acre,  allowing  that  an 
acre  of  soil  containing  12%  per  cent  of  moisture,  eight 
inches  deep,  weighs  1,200  tons.  A  soil  from  Jefferson 
County  showed  4.07  per  cent  of  potash.  Thi3  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  were  86,827  pounds  or  43.41  tons  of  pot¬ 
ash  per  acre  in  eight  inches  of  surface  soil,  and  7,040 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  same  soil.  This  soil 
had  a  reasonable  amount  of  nitrogen,  quite  enough 
to  produce  abundant  crops  for  many  years.  A  sail 
from  Wayne  County  analyzed  2  75  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Using  the  same  computation  as  above,  this 
would  show  58,667  pounds  of  potential  nitrogen  per 
acre.  On  a  few  of  the  soils  referred  to,  not  more  than 
10  tons  of  sugar  beets  were  raised  per  acre,  and  the 
potatoes  on  the  adjoining  land,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  of  equal  fertility,  gave  not  more  than  130  bushels 
per  acre.  These  facts  led  me  to  think  most  seriously, 
and  to  ask  many  hard  questions. 

Rich  Yet  Poor. — First,  why  should  a  soil  contain¬ 
ing  such  vast  quantities  of  plant  food,  some  of  it  as 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash  as  many  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  sold  on  the  market,  produce  such  meager  re¬ 
sults  ?  Is  the  plant  food  in  these  soils  so  fearfully 
lazy  that  no  skill  or  energy  can  make  it  available,  or 
is  it  more  likely  that  our  careless  methods  of  tillage 
do  not  make  available  enough  plant  food  for  the  crop, 
or  is  it  for  lack  of  moisture  to  transport  the  food  into 
the  plant  ? 

It  was  found  that  the  soil  which  contained  more 
than  43  tons  of  potash  per  acre  in  the  first  eight 
inches  was  benefited  by  the  application  of  200  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  The  average  increase 
of  potatoes  on  five  plots  due  to  the  potash  was  40 
bushels,  while  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
apparently  diminished  the  yield.  Here  is  a  soil  over¬ 
loaded  with  potential  potash,  yet  responds  to  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  muriate  of  potash.  Would  there  have  been 
enough  available  potash  for  the  potatoes  had  better 
tillage  been  given  ? 

The  gold  seekers  traveled  hundreds  of  weary  miles 
over  the  arid  plains  to  reach  Pike's  Peak,  and  then 
camped  in  their  poverty  and  rags  upon  the  very  mines 
which,  in  recent  years,  have  produced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  yellow  and  white  metals. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  gold  that  it  did  not  leap 
from  the  earth  and  do  its  legitimate  work,  but  the 
fault  of  those  who  camped  just  above  it,  and  so  in  like 
manner  these  gold  seekers,  when  they  returned,  lived 
upon  the  land  which  contained  in  the  despised  earth 
untold  wealth.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash  that  it  did  not  get  to  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  channels  of  trade,  but  the  fault  of  the 
men  who  resided  on  the  farms.  Are  we  as  blind  and 
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Superintendent  of  Canadian  Spraying  Experiments.  Fig.  29. 

as  ignorant  as  were  those  who  camped  on  the  plateau 
in  sight  of  Pike’s  Peak  ?  Some  of  the  soil,  even  in 
New  York,  is  not  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  husbandman.  It  should,  like  the  undesirable 
mine,  be  abandoned. 

Wliat  About  It  ? — But  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  agricultural  mine  which  would  pay  large  divi¬ 
dends  if  only  a  moderate  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill  were  applied?  Why  such  meager  average  rewards? 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  soil  contains  vast  quan- 
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rtities  of  unused  plant  food.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  superior  tillage  served  to  unlock  enough  food  to 
furnish  plants  with  the  maximum  of  nourishment, 
yet  with  all  these  illustrations  and  facts  before  us, 
the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  remain  in 
the  soil  unused,  and  where  it  is  often  becoming  less 
available  or  suffering  serious  loss.  Soil  from  which 
four  successive  large  crops  had  been  taken  was  found, 
on  analysis,  to  contain  in  the  fine  earth  3  075  pounds 
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nitrogen,  3,784  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  12,063 
pounds  potash  per  acre  in  the  first  foot  of  surface  soil. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  16  soils  first 
spoken  of,  these  amounts  must  be  reduced  by  one- 
third,  since  the  one  was  computed  on  a  basis  of  eight 
and  the  other  on  12  inches  depth.  The  16  soils  con¬ 
tained  on  an  average,  eight  inches  deep,  per  acre  : 

Pounds. 


Nitrogen .  4,587 

Phosphoric  acid .  4,267 

Potash . 41,600 


The  soil  which  had  been  cropped  for  four  consecutive 
years  without  fertilizers  or  manures,  eight  inches 
deep,  per  acre : 

Pounds. 


Nitrogen .  2,050 

Phosphoric  acid .  2,524 

Potash .  8,042 


Although  this  much-cropped  soil  contained  but  one- 
half  as  much  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  as  did  the 
16  soils  analyzed,  and  only  one-fifth  as  much  potash, 
yet  it  produced  without  fertilizers  or  manures,  this 
trying  season,  22  tons  of  trimmed  sugar  beets  per  acre. 

The  Available  Food.— We  must  then  conclude 
that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  plant  food  which  the  soil 
contains,  but  the  amount  made  available  for  the 
plants,  which  determines  the  yield.  Our  fathers  sum¬ 
mer-fallowed  the  land  to  wake  up  the  lazy  plant  food 
and  make  the  soil  productive.  They  realized  the 
value  of  tickling  the  earth  with  plow  shares,  more 
fully  than  their  children  do.  If  we  had  studied  the 
tillage  problem  more  carefully,  we  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  three,  or  at  least,  two  plowings  could  be 
given  in  one  season,  and  then  instead  of  leaving  the 
land  idle  an  entire  season,  keep  it  constantly  employed 
by  securing  one  or  two  crops  and  a  cover  crop  to  be 
left  on  the  land  to  protect  it  from  Winter  degradation 
and  to  keep  the  plant  food  from  becoming  tired. 

The  details  by  which  better  results  are  to  be  secured 
are  many,  but  the  principles  to  be  observed  are  few, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  progressive  agriculture  is 
improved  tillage.  But  tillage  produces  best  results 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  vegetable  material  in 
the  soil,  and  not  only  is  this  true,  but  humus  of  itself 
may  be  made  to  set  free  plant  food  as  well  as  assist  in 
conserving  moisture  and  in  cheapening  tillage. 

The  whole  thought  is  not  difficult  to  grasp.  Plants 
require  a  suitable  supply  of  moisture,  humus  helps 
the  soil  to  hold  on  to  moisture  and  materially  assists 
tillage  in  liberating  plant  food,  while  the  plow  and 
other  implements  of  tillage  may  be  used  to  make 
available  the  elements  of  plant  life  in  the  particles  of 
soil  and  to  cooperate  with  the  humus  in  breaking 
down  inert  material,  and  in  forming  a  suitable  seed¬ 
bed,  while  both  assist  in  preparing  a  suitable  reser¬ 
voir  in  the  soil  for  the  storage  of  moisture. 

DECAY  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS. 

Discourses  on  the  rotting  of  fruit  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  it  are  always  interesting  to  the 
horticulturist,  especially  if  they  help  him  at  all  in  the 
fight  which  he  must  begin  in  his  orchards  in  the 
Spring,  and  continue  even  through  a  part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Neither  can  he  be  entirely  easy  even  after  the 
fruit  is  harvested,  so  long  as  any  of  it  remains  in  his 
storehouses.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  are,  in  sonje  respects,  similar  to 


those  in  the  rotting  fruit.  In  the  ripening,  starch, 
abundant  in  the  green  fruit,  is  changed  to  cane  sugar; 
the  cane  sugar  is  later  changed  in  part  to  glucose. 
These  changes  may  go  on  while  the  fruit  is  still  on 
the  tree,  as  in  Summer  fruits,  or  in  the  storehouse  in 
late  Fall  and  Winter.  The  change  of  the  cane  sugar 
into  glucose  does  not  improve  the  fruit,  for  glucose  is 
less  sweet  than  cane  sugar.  Fruit  becomes  sweeter  as 
it  ripens,  because  so  much  tasteless  starch  becomes 
sugar,  and  some  of  the  sour  acids  are  decomposed. 

When  the  fruit  rots,  if  any  cane  sugar  is  left, 
it  passes  on  into  glucose,  and  the  glucose  itself  is  de¬ 
composed  ;  proteids  and  tannin  are  also  decomposed  ; 
new  chemical  compounds  are  produced  that  cause  the 
brown  color  and  disagreeable  taste.  Several  species 
of  fungi  are  the  causes  of  the  rotting  of  the  fruit,  and 
it  is  these  that  we  must  fight.  Three  important  fungi 
that  attack  the  fruit  are  Peneillium  glaucum,  Botrytis 
vulgaris  and  Oidium  fructigenum  ;  this  last  one  has 
long  been  known  as  occurring  in  every  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees  ;  it  attacks  both  ripening  and  ripe 
fruit,  and  is  found  even  in  the  blossoms.  Through 
the  stem  of  the  fruit,  it  can  make  its  way  into  the 
twig  and  the  leaves,  killing  both.  The  germs  of  the 
fungus  are  carried  to  the  fruit  by  flies  and  wasps  es¬ 
pecially.  An  apple  was  cut  in  two,  and  left  on  a 
table  18  feet  from  another  table  on  which  was  a  rot¬ 
ten  apple  much  visited  by  flies  ;  in  two  days,  the  first 
apple  began  to  rot.  Flies  may  carry  the  germs  in  the 
hair  about  their  legs  and  feet.  In  one  season,  when 
Oidium  was  very  abundant  on  the  fruit,  wasps  were, 
also,  very  numerous ;  in  the  two  following  seasons, 
there  were  very  few  wasps,  and  there  was  much  less 
rotten  fruit. 

The  fungi  appear  to  produce  a  poison  which  kills 
the  cells  of  the  leaves  and  fruit.  A  rotten  apple  was 
rubbed  up  with  water.  The  clear  liquid  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  boiled  and  the  other 
not.  Boiling  would  kill  all  the  germs  of  fungi  and 
all  kinds  of  ferments,  but  would  not  act  on  a  poison. 
Several  slices  of  the  snowberry  were  treated  with 
these  two  liquids,  and  both  acted  alike.  The  cells  of 
the  berry  were  killed  by  the  boiled  liquid  as  quickly 
as  by  the  other,  therefore,  it  must  have  contained  a 
poison  produced  by  the  fungus. 

These  fungi  can  live  in  a  solution  containing  copper 
compounds,  and  it  would  seem  that  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  other  copper  solutions  would 
not  kill  them.  But  at  several  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is 
more  sound  fruit  on  sprayed  trees  than  on  those  not 
sprayed.  Such  results  have  been  obtained  at  the  sta¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  in  Canada.  For  the  best  results,  the  spray¬ 
ing  must  be  continued  even  till  the  fruit  begins  to 
color.  It  was  proved  at  one  of  the  stations  that  fruit 
sprayed  late  contained  only  traces  of  copper  or  arsenic 
in  the  peelings  and  core  of  the  apple,  and  none  at  all 
in  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  Therefore,  late  spraying 
does  not  appear  to  be  dangerous 

Cornell  Exp.  Station.  [dr.J  g.  c.  cAldwedl. 


THE  APPLE  CANKER. 

STORY  OF  A  DANGEROUS  DISEASE. 

The  Disease  Found.— At  last  year’s  meeting  of 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  the 
committee  on  botany  and  plant  diseases  reported  the 
prevalence  of  Apple  canker  in  the  orchards  in  western 
New  York,  and  a  note  on  the  subject  from  M.  B. 
Waite,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  read.  Last  Spring  a 
request  was  received  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  from  Chapin  Brothers,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
that  the  dying  of  trees  in  their  orchards  be  investi¬ 
gated.  The  visit  revealed  the  fact  that,  of  80  acres  of 
once  fine  orchard,  belonging  to  one  of  the  brothers,  30 
had  been  taken  out,  and  one-half  the  remainder  were 
not  worth  a  shilling.  Of  the  45  acres  originally  in 
the  other  orchard,  only  about  10  are  left  that  are  of 
any  value.  It  is  evident  that  this  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  is  largely  due  to  the  canker.  The  disease  has 
been  noticed  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  but  it  has 
increased  rapidly  in  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
Twenty-Ounce  is  most  susceptible,  Baldwin,  Wagener, 
Greening  and  King  next.  Talman  Sweet  seems  prac¬ 
tically  free  ;  trees  on  lowland  and  on  ground  at  all 
wet,  suffer  worst.  Trees  in  outside  rows  are  freer 
from  canker  than  those  in  less  exposed  situations. 
The  orchard  is  40  years  old,  but  the  trees  that  are  free 
from  disease  are  thrifty  and  in  their  prime.  The  or¬ 
chard  has  been  cultivated  far  more  intelligently  than 
the  average  orchard.  No  crops  have  been  taken,  trees 
have  been  pruned  regularly,  and  the  orchard  was 
thinned  15  years  ago.  It  has  been  sprayed  from  the 
first  with  insecticides,  but  not  with  fungicides. 

What  It  Is. — Inquiries  concerning  the  disease 
have  been  received  from  various  sections  of  the  State, 
and  its  prevalence  is  reported  in  widely  separated 
localities.*  It  seems  to  be  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  State,  and  in  a  number  of  instances,  is  doing 


serious  damage.  It  is  also  prevalent  in  the  southern 
States,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Michigan  and  Indiana. 
The  swollen  appearance  of  the  limbs,  the  rough, 
blackened  bark,  and  in  many  instances  bare  wood, 
black  and  decaying,  are  characteristics  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  cankers  are  much  more  prevalent  on  ma¬ 
ture  than  on  young  trees,  the  latter  being  evidently 
exempt  from  the  attack.  Old  age  and  neglect  seem  to 
favor  the  disease,  though  thrifty  trees  may  be  ruined 
by  its  attacks. 

Its  Life  History. — Investigations  of  the  nature 
and  life  history  of  the  disease  were  at  once  begun.  A 
series  of  cultures  were  made  from  the  diseased  bark, 
and  various  forms  of  fungi  were  obtained.  Two  forms 
constantly  appeared  in  the  cultures,  and  led  to  their 
being  separated  and  being  grown  in  a  pure  state  in 
test  tubes.  One  form  proved  to  be  a  toadstool  that  is 
very  common  on  dead  bark  and  wood  in  the  orchard, 
and  the  other  was  unknown.  Inoculations  were  made 
with  both  forms,  and  in  a  few  days  there  was  an  area 
of  discolored  bark  around  the  place  of  inoculation  in 
each  case  where  the  unknown  fungus  had  been  in¬ 
serted.  Further  inoculations  were  followed  by  the 
same  results.  By  the  close  of  the  season,  several  of 
the  seedlings  were  nearly  girdled  with  wounds  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  while  on  the  trees,  a  portion 
of  the  wood  was  laid  bare  and  the  dead  areas  of  bark, 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  were  produced.  Further 
experiments  seemed  to  prove  that  the  Apple  canker 
is  caused  by  the  same  fungus  that  produces  the  black 
rot  of  the  apple,  pear  and  quince.  Some  blighted 
apple  twigs  were  examined,  and  it  was  afterward 
found  that  mature  spores  of  the  black-rot  fungus  were 
abundant  on  them.  Some  pear  trees,  also,  which  were 
found  to  be  in  a  dying  condition,  were  attacked  by 
the  same  fungus.  The  spread  of  the  disease  was  from 
the  top  downward.  Fruit  of  the  same  fungus  has, 
also,  been  found  on  twigs  of  some  quince  trees  that 
grew  by  the  side  of  the  pear  trees,  although  the  in- 
j  ary  was  slight.  The  canker  has  also  been  found  on 
a  quince  tree  in  the  Experiment  Station  orchards,  the 
appearance  and  effect  being  much  the  same  as  on  the 
apple  trees.  The  disease  was  also  found  to  be  abund¬ 
ant  and  doing  serious  damage  in  the  large  orchard  of 
Maxwell  Brothers,  near  Geneva.  A  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  was  undertaken  to  prove  that  this  fungus  occur¬ 
ring  on  these  different  species  of  trees  is  the  same  and 
identical  with  the  common  black  rot  of  the  fruit. 

What  Cau  Be  Done  ? — Strong  evidence  seems  to 
be  produced  that  a  well-known  fruit  disease  will  also 
attack  and  do  serious  damage  to  the  trees  themselves. 
Black  rot  of  the  fruit  of  apple,  pear  and  quince  can 
be  held  in  check  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  this  standard  fungicide  will 
fail  in  this  case.  Orchards  that  have  been  well  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  several  years  past,  are 
much  freer  from  the  disease  than  those  not  sprayed 
with  fungicides.  The  disease  seems  to  prefer  mature 
trees,  and  it  lives  best  in  the  rough  bark,  till  it  gains 
an  entrance  to  the  cambium.  By  removing  or  pre¬ 
venting  the  formation  of  this  bark  by  spraying  the 
limbs  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  one  favorite  breeding 
place  of  this  and  possibly  other  plant  diseases  is  re- 


prof.  s.  a.  beach. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station.  Fig.  31. 

moved.  By  keeping  the  limbs  protected  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  all  spores  that  chance  to  fall  on  them 
will  be  destroyed.  Canker  spots  once  formed  cannot 
be  cured,  but  such  limbs  should  be  removed  wherever 
practicable.  The  rational  way  to  combat  Apple 
canker  is  to  spray  the  limbs  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
as  a  preventive.  This  may  be  done  when  the  trees 
are  sprayed  for  Apple  scab,  and  an  earlier  spraying 
when  the  growth  first  starts,  would  do  no  harm. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station.  w.  paddock. 
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NOTES  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  SPRAYING 

REPORT  FROM  CANADA. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario  has  for  the  last  four  years  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  object  lessons  in  spray¬ 
ing. 

The  Mixture  Used. — Last  year,  we 
worked  at  30  points,  covering  the  Prov¬ 
ince  from  Amherstburg  to  Renfrew.  The 
agent  visited  each  point  seven  times,  and 
his  dates  were  announced  by  poster, 
postal  card,  and  in  the  press.  The  attend¬ 
ance  last  year  was  3,538,  besides  many 
who  visited  the  orchards  when  the  agent 
was  not  there,  to  see  the  results.  Only 
one  solution  was  used,  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  according  to  the  following  formula: 
Copper  sulphate,  four  pounds  ;  fresh  lime, 
four  pounds  ;  water,  40  gallons.  To  this 
in  every 'Case  were  added  four  ounces  of 
Paris-green.  On  account  of  the  law 
which  forbids  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees 
when  in  full  bloom  and  on  account  of 
rain,  many  applications  were  lost.  In 
estimating  the  percentage  of  perfect 
apples,  a  part  of  the  tree  was  picked 
clean,  and  the  fruit  carefully  examined, 
every  specimen  which  had  a  worm  or  a 
spot,  no  matter  how  small,  being  rejected 
as  imperfect.  In  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Black,  Rockwood,  we  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results :  Snow,  sprayed,  64  per 
cent  clean,  unsprayed,  one  per  cent  clean; 
Ben  Davis,  sprayed,  100  per  cent  clean, 
unsprayed,  28  per  cent  clean  ;  Wagener, 
sprayed,  96  per  cent  clean,  unsprayed,  9 
per  cent  clean  ;  Spy,  sprayed,  100  per  cent 
clean,  unsprayed,  36  per  cent  clean ; 
Greening,  sprayed,  88  per  cent  clean,  un¬ 
sprayed,  24  per  cent  clean  ;  Ribston  Pip¬ 
pin,  sprayed,  90  per  cent  clean,  un¬ 
sprayed,  80  per  cent  clean  ;  Canada  Red, 
sprayed,  72'per  cent  clean,  unsprayed,  no 
clean  fruit.  This  orchard  had  never 
been  sprayed  before.  Concerning  the 
work  in  his  orchard,  Mr.  Black  writes  as 
follows : 

The  effect  on  the  foliage  was  plainly 
noticeable  all  season.  The  leaves  were 
fresh,  and  had  that  glossy  appearance 
which  indicates  growth.  The  bark  was 
smooth,  and  looked  like  the  bark  of 
young  trees,  the  moss  and  roughness  on 
the  bark  almost  entirely  disappearing, 
and  the  trees  have  made  more  new  wood 
than  for  several  years  past.  The  fruit 
was,  on  the  sprayed  trees,  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for.  In 
my  experience,  I  never  saw,  even  years 
ago,  before  so  many  enemies  came  to 
stay,  so  entirely  good  a  crop  of  apples.  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that,  in  our  Spys, 
which  were  sprayed,  there  was  not  one 
barrel  of  culls  to  100  barrels  of  good 
fruit.  I  am  convinced  that  our  chances 
of  growing  apples  profitably  will  largely 
be  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  we  spray.  Good  cultivation, 
plenty  of  barnyard  manure,  and  careful 
spraying  will  insure  us  equally  as  good 
and  abundant  fruit  crops  as  of  yore.  We 
had  in  one  place  in  the  orchard,  two 
Greening  trees,  well  loaded,  and  not  a 
single  cull  apple  was  found,  neither 
worm,  nor  scab,  nor  misshapen. 

We  cannot  now  grow  potatoes  with¬ 
out  using  Paris-green — we  must  also 
realize  that  we  cannot  grow  good  fruit 
without  spraying.  The  first  spraying 
will  almost  entirely  destroy  the  tent 
caterpillar. 

A  number  of  other  reports  showed 
equally  favorable  results. 

Numerous  Moths. — It  appears  from 
the  result  of  experimental  work  carried 
on  throughout  the  Province  that,  in  the 
greater  part  of  Ontario,  the  Codling  moths 
can  be  controlled  by  spraying.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  southerly  sections,  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  mountain  between  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Niagara,  they  continue  to  do 
much  damage  after  the  regular  spraying 
season  is  over.  They  are  much  worse 
directly  under  the  mountain  than  they 
are  on  the  lake  shore  two  miles  away,  or 
on  the  mountain.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  fruit  grown  and 
the  shelter  afforded  in  that  district.  We 
propose  next  year,  after  the  regular 


spraying  has  ceased,  to  continue  the 
work  in  one  or  two  orchards  until  pick¬ 
ing  time,  using  Paris-green  mixture, 
that  we  may  ascertain  whether  the  later 
broods  can  be  destroyed  this  way.  It 
appears  from  results  obtained  in  experi¬ 
mental  work,  that  from  65  to  80  per  cent 
of  perfect  fruit  can  be  secured,  when 
spraying  is  regularly  and  properly  done, 
and  when  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
such  as  an  orchard  standing  high  and 
dry,  or  on  well-drained  land,  away  from 
buildings  or  hedgerows,  and  the  trees 
planted  far  enough  apart  so  that  the 
limbs  do  not  come  within  10  or  12  feet  of 
touching,  that  they  have  an  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  free  circulation  of  air. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  trees  be 
properly  trimmed,  all  rubbish  removed, 
and  the  land  be  properly  fertilized,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  or¬ 
chards  in  Ontario  are  starving.  With 
good  apples  at  the  price  they  have  com¬ 
manded  the  past  two  years,  the  orchard, 
if  properly  attended  to,  would  be  the 
most  profitable  part  of  the  farm. 

Superintendent,  Fruitland.  w.  m.  orr. 


WORK  OF  A  GRAPE  UNION. 

S.  S.  Crissey  spoke  of  the  Chautauqua 
&  Erie  Grape  Company.  This  is  a 
Union  formed  for  the  purpose  of  hand¬ 
ling  grapes  in  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie 
grape  belt.  Two  former  companies  un¬ 
dertook  to  handle  the  grapes,  and  the 
present  Union  has  been  evolved  from 
them.  It  seeks  to  organize  the  growers 
so  as  to  supply  a  uniform  grade  of  fruit, 
prevent  the  overloading  of  the  markets, 
and  secure  a  wide  distribution  at  the 
least  possible  expense. 

In  1897,  the  grape  crop  was  immense, 
nearly  6,000  cars.  The  year  before, 
nearly  30  independent  shippers  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  handle  the  crop,  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  The  Union  put  23  sales¬ 
men  in  the  field,  one  each  in  23  large 
cities.  In  one  day,  October  6,  they 
handled  over  600,000  baskets,  and  in  a 
single  week,  over  1,000  cars.  During  the 
26  working  days  of  October,  they  aver¬ 
aged  130  cars  per  day.  Their  Chicago 
salesman  sold  680  cars  of  grapes,  one 
man  doing  what  six  men  did  the  year 
before.  Grape  auction  sales  were  started 
in  New  York,  using  488  cars,  and  in  Bos¬ 
ton  202  cars.  During  the  season  they 
handled  4,444  cars,  and  lost  only  eight. 

The  grapes  were  handled  quickly,  and 
the  books  were  always  open  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  Their  treasurer  qualified  in  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  and  their  town  managers 
in  $10,000  each.  The  Union  paid  all  ex¬ 
penses,  all  losses  and  every  grower  in 
full  at  a  cost  of  less  than  three  mills  per 
basket.  The  constitution  allowed  five 
mills  per  basket  for  doing  the  work. 
The  officers  did  it  and  paid  back  to  the 
growers  over  two  mills  per  basket. 

In  1898,  the  Union  worked  on  much  the 
same  line.  Grapes  were  only  about 
three-quarters  of  the  crop  of  1897,  and 
ripened  earlier.  A  week  of  heavy  pick¬ 
ing  of  Concords  was  followed  by  a  hot 
wave  October  1,  2  and  3,  and  this  caused 
considerable  loss.  Advances  were  made 
to  the  growers  at  time  of  shipment,  the 
amount  this  year  being  five  cents  on 
nine-pound  baskets,  three  cents  on  four- 
pound  baskets,  and  $10  per  ton  on  grapes. 
Mr.  Crissey  said  that  what  is  needed  in 
any  such  union  is  a  desire  for  harmony, 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  a  readiness 
to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  general 
good.  He  says:  “Put  the  best  men  in 
responsible  positions,  pay  them  fairly, 
and  then  stand  by  them.  Be  reasonable 
in  your  expectations  and  conservative  in 
your  criticisms.  No  Union  can  do  im¬ 
possibilities.  It  cannot  prevent  hot 
waves,  frosts  or  cyclones.  All  it  can  do 
is  to  meet  these  adverse  conditions  in¬ 
telligently,  and  to  some  degree  success¬ 
fully.”  _ 

M.  G.  Kains,  who  wrote  the  recent  article  on 
chicory,  says  that  much  of  the  chicory  formerly 
imported  was  adulterated.  Dried  carrots,  tur¬ 
nips  and  parsnips  were  often  mixed  with  it. 
Dandelion  root  is  often  used  as  a  coffee  substi¬ 
tute,  alone  or  mixed  with  rye.  It  is  equal  to 
chicory  for  this  purpose,  but  the  yield  per  acre  is 
very  much  less. 


After  the  Grip 

Thousands  of  people  say  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  quickly  restores  the  appetite, 
regulates  the  heart,  vitalizes  the  blood, 
cures  those  sharp  pains,  dizziness,  heavy 
head,  that  tired  feeling.  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  has  marvelous  power  to  expel  all 
poisonous  disease  germs  from  the  blood, 
and  overcome  the  extreme  weakness 
which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  effects  of 
the  grip.  Get  only 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine  for  the  grip. 


Hood’S  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


Best  Seeds 

that  Grow! 

Thousands  of  Dollars 
in  CASH  PRIZES forl899 

and  many  other  New  Features, 
of  particular  interest,  presented  in 

URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
Mailed  FREE  to  all. 


buying  seeds 
‘economy  is  extrav-  , 
aRant-e,”  because  the  cost 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferior 
seeds  always  largely  exceeds  Un¬ 
original  cost  of  the  best  seeds  — 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRYS 

SEEDS 

and  always  get  your  money’s 
worth.  Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere.  Always  the 
best.  SeedAnnual  free. 

1>.M.  FERttY  A  CO. 
Detroit.  Mich 


I  V  ft 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardena. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoea, 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every-  I 
thing  in  Seeds  st  lowest  prices 

To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums  j 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  I 

Send  your  name  and  address  today  for  my 
SEED' BOOK  which  tells  how  to  get  THE 
,  BEST  SEEDS  FKEE.  Seeds  that  will  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman. 

Box  12.  Flfleld,  Mich.  ,, 

FORMERLY,  DECATUR.  'a 


FOR  14  CENTS 

W e  wish  to  gain  this  year  200X100 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish,  10c  1 

1  Pkg.  Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  10c 
Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c 

"  Long  Lightn’g  Cucumber  ltlo 
'  Salzer’s  Best  Lettuce,  loo 
‘  California  Fig  Tomato,  20c 
*  Early  Dinner  Onion,  10c 
'  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  13c 
Worth  91.00,  for  14  cento,  ijsi.oo 
Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will  1 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  I 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue  I 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  <fc  I  4c  | 
postage.  We  invite  your  trade  and  . 
know  when  you  once  try  Salzer’s 
seedsyon  will  never  get  along  with-  1 
outthem.  Onion  Seed  OSc.  and  < 
np  a  lb.  Potatoes  at  $1.20  I 
a  Itbl.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.  Ill  I 
JOHN  A.  SAI.ZEK  SEED  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  BIS.  < 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


TRY 
ELLIOT. 


„  EXPERIENCE 
fAFFORD  TO  TRY 0THER5 
$CE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE 
ff  FULL  OF  INFORMATION. 
r  “FREE” 

iLLIOTT  &  50N5  5EED5MEN. 

54  £56  DEY  5T  NY 


A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages,— tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Our  1899  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  larger  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture,  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(Late  of  15  John  Street) 

36  C0RTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


I 


The  Finest] 
Garden 

In  the  neighborhood  this  year,  will  be 
yours— if  you  plant  HI  a  tile’s  Seeds.  My 
new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  1899  contains 
everything  good,  old  or  new.  Hundred*  of 
illustrations;  fourcolored  plates; complete 
up-to-date  cultural  directions.  Full  of 
business  cover  to  cover.  A  600  page  Year 
Book  and  Almanac  with  complete  weather 
forecasts  for  1899.  free  with  every  order  of 
8 1.50  or  upward  for 


5  MAULE’S 
SEEDS 

I  send  the  best  Agricultural  Weekly  in  the 
U.  S.  for  only  2o  cents  per  annum.  Ten 
packets  of  the  newest  novelties  in  Sweet 
Peas,  only  20  cents.  It  also  gives  rock 
bottom  prices  on  the  best  Onion  Seed  in 
America.  It  is  pronounced  by  all  the 
brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year, 
and  you  need  it  before  placing  your  order 
for  1899.  Mailed  free  to  all  who  mention 
having  seen  this  advertisement  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KEIF 

BEST  in  the  world  from  1 
cent  per  packet  up.  Cele¬ 
brated  for  strong  and 
rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages  Free 
fn  every  order.  Oldest  reliable 
seedsman  in  the  west.  Send  yours 
and  neighbor’s  address  for  pret¬ 
tiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


From  the  GROWER. 


Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds, 

SEED  POTATOES. 

t  possible.  Send  for 

our  Catalogue  now — this  very  hour.  It  costs  you  nothing  ana  you  ought  to  see 
it  before  buying  any  seeds.  Jos.  Harris  Co.,  Moreton  Farm,  via  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Calendars 

An  up-to-date  Catalogue  of  the  best  new  and  rare,  as  well  as 
the  cream  of  the  standard  varieties  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

A  handsorrue  book  of  168  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  mailed  FREE  to 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A,  PREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.; 


1899 
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PEAR  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT. 

Son-  and  Varieties. — I  have  found 
that  the  best  soil  for  pears  is  a  clay  loam, 
that  is,  where  the  loam  overlies  a  clay 
subsoil.  Pears  will  also  grow  and  pro¬ 
duce  well  on  what  is  known  as  a  gravel 
loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  trees 
will  not  do  well  on  peaty  or  black  muck 
soil.  These  tend  to  unhealthy  growth, 
and  the  fruit  is  of  inferior  quality.  If 
the  soil  is  not  naturally  dry,  it  must  be 
made  so  by  tile  drains.  Trees  will  not 
thrive  in  ground  which  is  soaked  with 
water.  Do  not  locate  an  orchard  on  low 
land,  but  select  a  situation  where  there 
is  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  Where  the  orchard  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  west  and  northwest  winds,  I 
favor  windbreaks. 

In  selecting  trees,  accept  only  those 
that  have  good,  sound  roots,  clean  bark, 
and  have  made  a  strong  growth  during 
the  past  season.  The  following  varie¬ 
ties  are  to  be  preferred  for  a  commercial 
orchard — Standards,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Bartlett,  Seekel,  Sheldon,  Bose,  Clair- 
geau,  Anjou  and  Winter  Nelis.  On  the 
quince,  Howell,  Superfin,  Duchess  and 
Anjou.  I  will  add  Kieffer,  although  it 
is  not  a  favorite  of  mine.  The  varieties 
named  ripen  in  succession. 

Working  and  Planting. — The  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  the  year 
before  setting  out  the  orchard.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  planting  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  or  some  other  hoed  crop.  The 
grade  will  then  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
natural,  so  that  the  trees  may  be  set  at 
a  uniform  depth  in  the  ground.  Before 
the  tree  is  placed  in  the  ground,  it  should 
be  trimmed  of  all  surplus  and  damaged 
roots,  and  the  top  should  be  headed 
back.  This  heading  should  be,  at  least, 
equal  to  the  trimming  of  the  roots,  and 
it  will  do  no  harm  if  it  is  a  little  more. 
I  head  back  to  one  or  two  buds,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  remaining  buds  will  push 
forth  stronger  than  if  a  larger  number 
are  left.  The  hole  for  the  tree  should 
be  dug  large  enough  so  that  the  roots 
can  be  spread  out  without  being  bent. 
If  some  of  the  surface  soil  is  thrown  in 
first,  it  will  do  no  harm.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deep.  Two 
inches  below  the  collar,  for  dwarfs,  and 
even  with  the  collar,  for  standards,  is 
sufficient.  Nothing  is  gained  in  too  deep 
planting,  as,  in  the  cold  soil,  the  roots 
will  eventually  come  to  the  surface. 
Fine  soil  should  be  well  sifted  in  among 
the  roots,  so  that  the  space  will  all  be 
filled.  For  Bartlett,  Clairgeau,  Sheldon, 
Bose  and  Winter  Nelis,  15  x  20  feet  apart 
is  sufficient ;  Anjou,  Lawrence,  Seekel 
and  Kieffer  should  be  20x25  feet.  On 
the  dwarf,  15  feet  is  sufficient  for  all 
varieties. 

The  young  orchard  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  by  planting  it  to  some 
hoed  crop.  If  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
such  that  it  will  produce  a  good  farm 
crop,  no  manure  or  other  fertilizer  need 
be  applied  for  the  first  few  years,  after 
which  the  ground  should  be  enriched  by 
applying  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen,  the  last  furnished  by  plowing 
under  Crimson  clover  or  well-decomposed 
barnyard  manure. 

Treating  the  Tree. — At  about  five 
years,  the  trees  will  begin  to  show  signs 
of  fruiting,  which  should  be  regulated 
by  trimming.  The  trees  should  be 
trimmed  systematically,  according  to 
the  form  that  the  grower  has  decided 
upon.  I  prefer  the  pyramid,  and  trim 
to  a  leader.  This  is  done  by  cutting 
the  lower  branches  to  four  or  five  buds, 
those  higher  a  little  shorter,  and  so  on 
to  the  leader,  which  should  be  left  longer. 
The  cutting  back  and  thinning  out  must 
continue  annually,  to  obtain  the  highest 
results.  Whether  this  is  done  closely, 
must  depend  upon  the  variety  and  the 
vigor  of  the  trees.  Some  trees  have  a 
tendency  to  set  to  fruit  more  than  do 
others.  Trimming  should  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  dormant  season  which,  in  western 
New  York,  is  between  November  1  and 
March  1.  No  trimming  should  be  done 


after  the  sap  starts.  If  the  tree  has  be¬ 
come  stunted  and  exhausted,  from  over¬ 
bearing  or  other  cause,  it  can,  if  not  too 
far  gone,  be  revived  by  cutting  back  into 
the  old  wood,  and  allowing  the  tree  to 
make  a  top  of  new  wood. 

After  the  trees  have  come  into  full 
bearing,  which  is  at  the  age  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  years,  no  farm  crops 
should  be  grown  among  them.  Plow  the 
orchard  during  May,  but  never  more  than 
three  inches  deep  ;  I  do  not  approve  of 
plowing  any  deeper,  as  it  cuts  off  many 
of  the  pear  roots.  Then  move  the  soil 
often  by  the  use  of  a  cultivator  or  spring- 
tooth  harrow.  By  this  treatment,  the 
soil  will  be  kept  in  mellow,  moist  condi¬ 
tion.  Under  no  circumstances  should  it 
be  allowed  to  become  hard  and  cracked. 

Feeding  and  Thinning. — The  orchard 
should  now  be  in  full  bearing,  and  the 
fertilizers  should,  consequently,  be  ap¬ 
plied  more  liberally.  I  cover  my  orchard 
every  second  year  with  a  light  covering 
of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure.  In  the 
alternate  years,  I  plow  under  Crimson 
clover,  adding  to  this  a  liberal  amount 
of  muriate  of  potash,  applied  by  sowing 
broadcast,  by  hand,  and  worked  in  by 
the  cultivator.  I  have  sprayed  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  years  with  varying 
success.  I  believe  in  spraying,  when 
necessary,  but  the  person  doing  the  work 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
spraying  for,  what  to  use,  and  how  and 
when  to  use  it.  This  is  important  to  in¬ 
sure  success. 

The  thinning  of  fruit  is  absolutely 
essential,  in  many  cases.  The  work 
should  be  done  early  in  the  growing 
season  and,  wherever  a  tree  is  over¬ 
loaded,  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  fruit 
should  be  removed  to  relieve  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  money  expended  in  thinning 
is  amply  repaid  in  the  protection  of  the 
trees,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the 
fruit.  Thin  whenever  a  tree  is  over¬ 
loaded,  and  bear  in  mind  that,  with 
judicious  thinning  of  the  fruit,  and  care¬ 
ful  precautions  to  prevent  the  trees  from 
overbearing,  annual  crops  wiU  be  the 
result.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  pears  should 
be  gathered  at  least  one  week  before 
they  naturally  ripen  on  the  trees,  as 
pears  allowed  to  ripen  upon  the  tree, 
lose  much  of  their  substance  and  quality. 

DAVID  K  BELL. 

During  the  cold  weather  of  New  Year’s  Day, 
we  had  a  singular  accident  at  the  farmhouse. 
The  house  cat  sat  sunning  herself  on  the  window 
seat,  looking  through  the  window.  A  great  St. 
Bernard  dog  saw  the  cat,  and  made  a  jump  at 
her,  smashing  the  glass  and,  of  course,  missing 
the  cat.  With  the  thermometer  at  zero  outdoors, 
the  temperature  inside  rapidly  fell  20  or  more 
degrees.  The  dog  escaped  without  even  scratch¬ 
ing  his  nose. 

The  Fruit  Grower,  Fruiterer  and  Florist,  Lon¬ 
don,  says  that,  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
traffic  in  flowers  from  the  Riviera,  the  French 
railway  company  serving  that  district  has  de¬ 
cided  to  put  on,  during  the  coming  season,  special 
flower  express  trains  from  Nice  to  Paris.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  special  trains  will  enable 
the  French  and  English  markets  to  be  kept  well 
supplied  (and  promptly)  with  the  cut  bloom  of 
the  extensive  South  of  France  flower  districts. 

Some  cough  mixtures 
smother  the  cough.  But  the 
next  breeze  fans  it  into  life 
again. 

Better  put  the  cough  out. 
That  is,  better  go  deeper 
and  smother  the  fires  of  in¬ 
flammation.  Troches  can¬ 
not  do  this.  Neither  can 
plain  cod-liver  oil. 

But  Scott’s  Emulsion  can. 
The  glycerine  soothes  and 
makes  comfortable;  the  hy- 
pophosphites  give  power  and 
stability  to  the  nerves;  and 
the  oil  feeds  and  strengthens 
the  weakened  tissues. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


PLANTS  mGROW. 

If  you  want  all  the  tested  new  Tarletlee 
m  well  ms  the  standard  old  sorts  in  straw¬ 
berries,  I  can  suit  you.  I  have  90  acres  in 
strawberry  plants.  Strong,  rigorous 
plants  with  big  bnnehes  of  fibrous  roots, 
absolutely  free  from  disease.  Can  sell  you 

A  DOZEN  OR  A  MILLION 

right  fresh  from  the  ground.  No  cellar  or  cold 
storage  plants  here.  32-page  catalogue  FREE. 

W.  P.  ALLEN,  JR..  Box44.Sallsbni7.Md. 


IEW  STRAWBERRIES! 


■  H  Ran.  Strong,  healthy  plants  FRESH  DUG  and 
GUARANTEED  to  all  parts  U.S.  and  Canada.  We 
also  make  a  Specialty  of  Choice  Michigan  Crown 

SEED  POTATOES  ■  StC  atalogiFe ' e  FREE 

and  note  what  our  customers  in  many  states  say  about 
our  carefully  erownuind  jgradedi stock. 

FLANSBURGli  &  PIERSON,  Leslie,  Mich. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

BIG  EARLY  PEACHES 


Every  successful 

farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


are  Waddell  and  Carman.  Free  catalogue.  List  of 
big  sweet  chestnuts,  Japanese  plums,  big  berries, 
asparagus  roots,  etc.,  cheap. 

J.  II.  HALL,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Prilit  Tr000-PBACU  'TREES  at  special  prices. 
riUll  lluCO  Catalogue  free.  Peach  Culture,  de¬ 
scribing  10  varieties  and  other  valuable  Information, 
Price,  50c.  To  K.  N.-Y.  readers  by  mall  for  eight  2-c. 
stamps.  West  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


|  An  A  II  PLUMS,  5c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
JHln  ll  BBLIANCB  nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva.N.Y 


JUST  OUT. 

The  annual  price-list  of  Call’s  Nurs- 


CTRAWBERRY 


’  PLANTS. 
Largest 

and  choicest  stock  in  the  world  (50,000,000.  100 
varieties.)  Lowest  prices.  Safely  and  cheaply 
delivered  anywhere  on  continent.  Catalogue  free. 
CONTINENTAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Strawberry 
Specialists,  34  South  Street,  Kittrell,  N.  C. 


CTDJIUIDCDDV  PLANTS.  Sixty  varieties. 
W  I  11 II ™  Dkllfl  I  $1  per  1,000  up.  Catalogue 
free.  A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


Gladstone  Strawberry  Plants! 

this  variety  In  every  State  in  the  Union,  1  will  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.  send  one  dozen  plants,  prepaid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  for  cir.  F.  F.  MEUCBUON,  Catawlssa,  Pa 


eries  is  now  ready  for  our  readers,  and 
all  who  are  wishing1  to  set  fruit  trees 
this  year  will  do  well  to  send  for  it.  If 
you  wish  to  secure  the  best  and  health¬ 
iest  trees  that  can  he  grown,  write 
them  for  price-list.  Hundreds  of  our 
leading  Fruit  Growers  write  that  the 
finest  Fruit  trees  that  they  have  ever 
seen,  were  received  from  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
dealing  direct  with  the  Farmers. 


BERRY  PLANTS,  that  grow  vigorous, guaranteed 
true  to  name,  all  the  new  &  Standard  s  jrts.  None 
finer;  cheap.  By  the  dozen  or  100, 000.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


I  I  your  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 
L>  ■  from  the  Ridge  Plant  Farm.  All  grown 
on  new  ground.  Send  for  price-list. 

G.  W.  WINCHEL,  Proprietor,  Tobinsport,  Ind. 


if  you  give  our  wonderful  new  straw¬ 
berry  a  suitable  name.  Catalogue  free. 
1,000  var.  T.  C.  Kevltt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PI  ANT^-Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants  at  a 
iLHIllO  very  low  price.  Our  catalogue  tells  all. 

WM.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  BEST  SST" 

Circular  free,  send  for  it.  B.  King;,  Tewksbury,  Mass 


Choice  Plants 

Over  00  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspberries  and 
blackberries,  grown  from  new  beds  on  rich  so  1.  with 
superior  culture.  Our  list  includes  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Strawberries— Emma,  Hellin  No.  3.  Bryant, 
Nick  Ohmer.  Carrie.  Manwell,  Margaret,  Seaford, 
Phoenix,  Ridgeway,  Bismarck  and  Clyde.  Raspber¬ 
ries — Columbian,  Loudon,  Columbia,  Eureka,  Hil- 
born,  Conrath,  Kansas  and  Gregg.  Catalogue  de 
scribing  new  method  for  growing  plants.  FREE. 

C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


Place  to  get  reliable,  new 
fruits,  true  to  name,  is  at 
their  original  home.  Hence 
f  or  “  G  R  E  E  N  V  I L  L  E  ” 
Apple,  “GREENVILLE”  Strawberry 
and  “ELDORADO”  Blackberry.  Address 

E.  M.  BUECHLY,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


" STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CHOW.” 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  plants,  when  you  can  get  just  as  good  or  better  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  1  000. 
My  FREE,  1899  Catalogue  lists  all  the  later  Introductions  and  standard  sorts  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  it.  C.  K.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT,  fertilizers. 

We  sell  you  direct— actually  pay  you  saleman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  samples  and  book.  The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JADOO  FIBRE*™ 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plauts  or  Flowers 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  BASKET  OF  GRAPES. 

THE  CROP  AT  RAKE  KEUKA. 

The  Whole  Story  Told. 

( Concluded .) 

Building  the  Basket. — The  work  of 
building1  the  basket  is  usually  done  by 
girls  who,  by  constant  practice,  become 
very  expert,  making  600  or  more  in  a 
day,  and  earning  25  cents  per  100.  A 
solid  block  of  wood  just  the  shape  of  the 
inside  of  the  basket,  is  used  as  a  form 
around  which  the  basket  is  built,  the 
sides  being  tacked  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  top  finished  within  and  without  with 
a  narrow  band,  all  being  done  much 
quicker  than  I  can  describe  it.  The 
handles  are  cut  out,  steamed,  bent  and 
tied  in  bundles  of  500,  but  are  never  at¬ 
tached  to  the  basket  at  the  factory,  that 
being  left  for  the  vineyardist. 

As  the  baskets  are  made,  they  are 
nested,  or  piLed  one  within  another,  like 
milk  pans,  in  lots  of  25,  and  are  so  stored 
at  the  factory  and  delivered  to  the  user. 
The  makers  deliver  the  goods  when 
enough  are  ordered  to  make  a  wagon¬ 
load,  from  5,000  to  8,000.  The  little  wire 
hooks  with  which  th e  covers  are  f  astened , 
constitute  a  separate  industry  ;  they  are 
the  invention  of  a  Penn  Yan  man,  who 
manufactures  them  and  nothing  else.  It 
takes  500  of  them  to  weigh  a  pound,  and 
as  10,000,000  baskets  of  grapes  are  sent 
from  here  each  year,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  he  has  made  billions  of  them 

The  Marketing. — With  the  increase 
in  acreage,  has  developed  the  present 
system  of  marketing.  At  first,  each 
grower  shipped  independently,  when, 
where,  and  to  whom  he  pleased,  usually 
consigning  to  some  commission  merchant. 
The  country  was  overrun  by  solicitors  of 
commission  houses.  Then  the  railroads 
put  on  a  fruit  train,  running  one  or  more 
cars  each  day  to  each  of  the  principal 
eastern  cities,  and  to  some  of  the  smaller 
cities  two  or  three  times  a  week,  thus 
giving  the  shippers  the  benefit  of  car¬ 
load  rates  to  almost  any  market.  Still 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  men.  Next  the  growers  formed  a 
“Union”  for  marketing  their  grapes, 
which,  for  various  reasons,  failed  to 
operate  after  two  years. 

The  matter  has  now  settled  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  local  dealers,  who  buy  90 
per  cent  of  the  crop,  the  grower  getting 
a  check  for  his  load  the  next  day  after 
its  delivery.  He  is  thus  relieved  from 
all  uncertainty  concerning  price,  and 
tedious  waiting  for  returns.  The  lead¬ 
ing  buyers  have  every  facility  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  fruit  quickly  and  cheaply — an 
office  with  telegraph  operator,  stenog¬ 
rapher,  several  bookkeepers  and  ac¬ 
countants,  a  storehouse  as  long  as  a  train 
of  cars,  with  steamboat  landing  on  one 
side,  and  a  car  track  on  the  other.  The 
floor  of  the  storeroom  is  level  with  the 
car  floors,  and  its  doors  are  exactly  op¬ 
posite  the  ear  doors,  so  that  several  cars 
can  be  loaded  at  once.  A  hundred  or 
more  low,  iron- wheeled  trucks,  which 
will  hold  300  or  more  baskets  each,  are 
in  constant  use.  These  trucks  are  sent 
up  the  lake  each  day  on  the  steamers, 
grapes  are  loaded  at  the  numerous  land¬ 
ings  on  to  these  trucks  ;  10.000  or  20,000 
baskets  can  be  drawn  from  the  steamer 
to  the  storehouse  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
here  they  stand  until  an  order  comes  by 
telegraph  to  the  office  for  a  car-load  of 
grapes.  The  order  is  telephoned  to  the 
storehouse,  the  trucks  are  then  rolled 
into  the  car,  where  lively  boys  place  the 
baskets  in  rows  across  the  car ;  in  an 
hour  the  car  is  loaded  and  ready  for  its 
destination. 

From  1,600  to  2.000  cars  of  5,000  baskets 
each,  are  shipped  annually  from  Lake 
Keuka.  Until  within  a  year  or  two,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  market  our  grapes 
in  any  quantity  west  of  Buffalo,  there 
having  been  a  discrimination  in  freight 
rates  in  favor  of  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Chautauqua  districts.  But  by  continued 
effort,  one  dealer  here  has  built  up  a 
trade,  mostly  in  red  grapes,  which  will, 
this  season,  reach  150  car-loads,  They 


go  in  car  lots  to  the  large  western  cities, 
and  are  there  distributed  to  smaller 
places,  even  reaching  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being 
carried  up  on  the  backs  of  mules. 

Woman’s  Part  in  the  Grape  Business. 
— So  much  of  the  work  in  the  growing 
and  picking  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
making  of  the  basket,  is  comparatively 
light,  requiring  skill  and  speed  rather 
than  strength,  that  many  women  and 
girls  find  employment  for  a  portion  of 
the  year,  some  basketmakers  working 
the  entire  year.  The  tying  of  the  vines 
in  Spring  and  Summer  is  largely  done 
by  women,  also  some  of  the  picking,  and 
all  of  the  sorting  and  packing.  They 
usually  earn  50  cents  a  day  and  board, 
or  75  cents  a  day  without  board.  Girls 
prefer  to  “  work  in  grapes”  rather  than 
to  “workout”,  the  latter  expression 
meaning  house-work.  It  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  to  hire  a  girl  to  help  the  mistress 
cook,  wash,  iron,  etc.  Many  girls  who 
would  feel  insulted  if  asked  to  work  in 
the  kitchen,  will  beg  for  a  job  packing 
grapes,  or  will  work  all  Summer  in  a 
basket  factory.  Work  in  grapes  is  con¬ 
sidered  on  a  par  in  respectability,  with 
school  teaching,  dressmaking  or  clerk¬ 
ing  in  a  store.  e.  c.  gillett. 

At  Easton,  Md.,  the  price  of  tomatoes  for  the 
season  of  1899  has  been  advanced  to  $6.50  and  $7  by 
the  packers  themselves.  A  few  years  ago,  $5  a 
ton  was  all  the  packers  were  willing  to  contract 
for,  and  some  of  them  tried  to  get  discounts  from 
that  price;  but  the  competition  is  so  keen  now 
that  the  prospects  of  the  growers  are  much  im¬ 
proved. 

Thb  Black  Peach  aphis  is  reported  as  damaging 
Maryland  peach  orchards  seriously  during  the 
past  two  seasons.  Great  injury  is  reported  to 
young  trees  set  out  last  Spring  and  Fall.  Among 
remedial  measures  suggested  and  tried  by  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station,  spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion  was  found  to  be  most  effect¬ 
ive.  The  formula  used  was  as  follows:  Hard  or 
soft  soap,  one-half  pound ;  water,  one  gallon ; 
common  kerosene,  two  gallons.  Put  the  water 
in  a  vessel  holding  four  or  five  gallons;  add  the 
soap  by  shaving  it  into  thin  pieces;  place  on  the 
stove  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  pour 
the  kerosene  directly  into  the  water. 

J.  W.  Killen,  of  Delaware,  tells  us  how  he  pro¬ 
duced  600  baskets  of  corn  and  12  loads  of  straw 
on  an  acre.  We  have  heard  some  big  stories 
from  Delaware,  but  perhaps  this  is  the  largest 
yet.  Blow  did  he  do  it  ?  Why,  he  raised  a  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  took  the  money  to  buy  the 
corn  and  the  straw.  This  raising  of  crops  by 
proxy  is  just  as  honorable  as  raising  them 
directly  out  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  good 
business  policy  to  raise  the  crop  that  does  best 
in  your  locality,  and  then  exchange  it  for  some¬ 
thing  that  does  better  somewhere  else.  A  fair 
exchange  of  this  kind  may  mean  less  robbery  of 
the  soil,  than  where  no  exchange  is  attempted — 
but  it’s  hard  on  the  other  man  sometimes. 


A  Valuable  Reference  Book 
Is  the  Catalogue  issued  this  year  by  the 
Chautauqua  Nursery  Co.,  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.  Their  Nurseries  comprise  about  300 
acres,  and  their  stock  is  of  the  Highest 
Grade,  while  prices  are  lower  than  ever. 
Send  for  their  Catalogue ;  it’s  Free. 
Every  order  carries  with  it  a  Certificate 
of  Inspection. — Adv. 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  Tne  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  tne  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

Per  100.  Per  M. 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . $0.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3  00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Apple,  Japan  Plums,  Cherries,  and  a  full 
line  of  fruit  trees  at  low  prices.  Write  for  who.e- 
sale  list.  C.F.  MacNair  &  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  V. 


/^T  T  T™'  A  T'i  in  price  but  not  in  quality. 
I  r“i  1“^  AA  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 

A  A  J — 4  *  v  A  W  ite  for  Catalogue,  free. 
ALLIANCE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NUT  and 

FRU8T 


TREES 


300  ACRES— 61  YEARS 


Superior  stock  of  all  desirable 
varieties  of  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums; 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  ;small 
fruit  plants,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES 


Parry,  Now  Jersey. 


Almost  Given  Away 
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To  I NTRODUCE  THEM 

15  pkts.  Vegetable  Seeds,  25c. 

10  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  10c. 
NEW  PROLIFIC  DENT  CORN 

Cash  Prize  for  Longest  Ear 
Large  pkt.,10c. 

Our  Elegant  Seed,  Plant  and  Live 
Stock  Annual  Free 

THE  SAMUEL  WILSON  CO 

MECHANICSVILLE,  PA. 
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THE  PAGE 


TWO  CENT  STAMPS 

WILL  BRINC  3  PACKACES 

Sweet.  Penn,  or  8  packages  Pansy  Seed, 
ort  package  each  of  Aster,  Mignonette, 
mid  Sweet  Pens,  or  15  packages  choice 
Vegetable  Heeds.  We  do  this  TO  ADVER¬ 
TISE  OUR  SEEDS  and  gain  new  customers. 
The  stamps  pav  postage  and  packing,  only, 
WE  GIVE  YOU  THE  SEEDS  and  ask  you  to  show 
them  to  your  friends.  CATALOGUE  FREE 
with  every  order,  also  free  for  the  asking. 

SEED  CO.,  Dept.  E.  Greene,  Chenango  Co.  N.Y. 


Good  News  for  all  our  Readers. 

By  special  arrangement  A.  T.  Cook,  the  well-known 
seedsman  of  Hock  City,  N.  V.,wlll  send  a  valuable 
book  on  “The  Window  Garden.”— How  to  Make  it  a 
Success— free  and  postpaid  to  any  reader  who  will 
send  him  two  2-cent  stamps  for  his  Mammoth  15-cent 
Collection  of  Choice  Mixed  Flower  Seeds — over  300 
lovely  varieties  of  beautiful,  easy-growing  flowers. 
His  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  accompany  the  seeds. 
Order  AT  ONCE,  and  name  this  paper,  and  he  will 
add  free  a  superb  Litho.  Painting,  entitled  “Morning 
Glories.” 


A  FirstClass  "Potato 

—  ‘  — ■‘YMiSJtEE" 


OLDS 


’  1899 

NOVELTY. 

Originated  by  Marvin  Bovee. 
Earlier  than  “The  Bovee” 
Smoother  than  “The  Bovee.” 
Better  Ylelder  than  “Bovee.” 

Other  leaders  for  1899  are  Vigorosa,  Bovf.f..  Acmk, 
Early  Michigan,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Joseph,  Living¬ 
ston,  World’s  Fair,  Carman  No.  3,  <fcc.  Choice  Stock 
at  Low  Prices.  Buy  Seed  Potatoes  of  a  Potato  Man. 
Outnloiriie  FREE.  T  I  AT  T)C  Pj»wer  G, 
Seedn  of  nil  kind*.  L*  IS. 


Whiton’s  White  Mammoth  Potato. 

The  wonder  of  the  age. 
Write  for  circular  and 
see  wbat  8.  H.  Todd, 
Alva  Agee.  C.  G.  Wil¬ 
liams,  C.  8.  Clark,  Ed. 
C-  Fletcher,  Cbas.  Mc- 
Clave,  Cortland  L.  Hill, 
of  Ohio.  B.  J.  Morgan, 
of  Michigan;  Jno.  H. 
Bobrer,  of  Indiana;  L.  L.  Olds,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Sol 
Hopkins,  of  Colorado,  who  have  tested  this  potato 
forme,  have  to  say  about  it.  For  sale  exclusively  by 

W.  W.  WHITON,  Wakoman,  Ohio. 


DATIITn  CAD  ||— For  15  day^  will  mail  you 
rU  I  A  I  U  I  AH  III  one  pound  of  any  potato 
you  wish.  Kemit  8  cents  postage  required.  Potatoes 
and  circular  free.  75  kinds. 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL  SEEDS 


TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE 

SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefore 
pay  fair  prices  for  seeds— every  quality— and  can  sell 
clean  seeds  at  close  prices.  Booklet  Seed  Sens*  free. 

*8E  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


GRAFTED  CHESTNUTS  r  $14  £ 

this  season.  Do  you  want  some  trees?  I  have  them  for  sale.  My  Catalogue  names  prices  and  kinds. 
Full  line  nursery  stock.  ARTHUR  .1.  UOUIjIN.S,  Moores  town,  Burlington  Co,,  N.  J. 


Our ’99  Catalogue  The  Best 


No  fancy  plate  pictures  or  overdrawn  de¬ 
scriptions,  but  our  honest  experience  with 
all  plants  and  trees.  Our  prices  are  right 
for  A  I  stock,  and  no  “  extras  ’’  for  packing. 

We  hat  it  everything  any  fruit  grower  can  need. 
T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y 


is  always  the  cheapest,  and  especially  so 
when  the  best  cost  no  more  than  the  othet 
kind.  All  the  standard  and  new  varieties 
of  fruit  trees,  plants,  vines,  etc.  No 
“  extras  ”  for  packing.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1 ,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


&0RCI 

—a  few  Wholesale  Prices  below,  for  orders  LARGE  OR  SMALL.  Write  for  COMPLETE  List,  Stark  Fruit  Book,  etc.— all  Free 

We  BUD  nearly  2  Million  apple  trees  a  year  (more,  probably,  than  any  6  other  nurseries),  and 

whole  root  graft  over  ‘2  million.  Othortrees,  vines,  etc.,  in  proportion.  A  vast  output  and  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Stark  Trees  enable  us  to  give  values  impossible  to  nurseries  with  smaller  output. 

One  Unwavering  Aim — to  supply  trees  of  high  gualityand  best  sorts,  at  low  cost.  We  do  not 
try  to  compete  with  our  friends  who  consider  price  only.  Trees  sold  for  almost  nothing  are  generally 
worth  just  that  much.  We  grow  trees  of  the  better  class,  in  large  lots,  thereby  making  extremely 
low  prices.  We  can  send  you  safely,  anywhere,  prepaid  as  below,  trees  as  good  as  can  be  grown. 

HIGH  Quality — NOT  High  Price.  4th  (Bargain)  size  1-yr.  wh.  root  grafted  Apple,  thrifty  trees 
of  the  size,  $22.50  per  1000,  300  for  $6.75  (2 Yff.  each!),  with  freight  paid  on  $12  orders;  4th  size  ‘‘Battle 
Ax”  pc.  rt.  at  even  a  less  price  (and  much  less  value,  butasgooaas  any  “mail  size”),  300  for  $3.75,  etc. 

EASY  Terms:  One-fourth  before  shipment,  balance  on  arrival.  Or,  we’ll  ship  without  one  cent 
in  advance,  you  to  have  blank  form  on  Order  Sheet  (free  on  request),  regularly  filled  out. 

GET  UP  CLUB  among  neighbors,  save  money  for  ail:  Get  free  freight  on  $12  clubs,  get 
lower  rate,  etc.  For  your  trouble  add  to  order,  free  of  charge,  trees  to  amount  of  10%  of  Club  Order; 
these  extra  trees  should  go  to  Club  Maker,  but  of  course  may  be  divided  pro  rata,  or  as  desired. 

DAV  FQFIOfT  to  any  freight  station  in  the  U.S.,  on  orders  of  $12  and  up,  bought  at 

TT  v?  I  r\  I  I  l\l_ lv7l!l  1, 10  or  100  rate.  We  do  not  j>ay  freight  on  stock  Ixiught  at  1000  rate 
(except  as  noted  below),  nor  on  stock  shipped  by  Express.  It  is  wasteful  to  express  strong,  dormant, 
well  packed  Trees,  etc.— unless  order  is  small,  15  or  20  lbs.,  when  express  is  often  as  cheap  as  freight. 

We  Box  and  Pack  free.  Paper  line  all  boxes.  Replace  free  (some,  %  price.)  Give  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300 
at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  Safe  arrival,  trees  true  to  name,  free  from  scale,— Guarantee  SATISFACTION. 

FREIGHT  oS'S&TS  I-YR.  APPLE  bought  at  1000  rate  »  aUeast  $12 

THREE  Sizes  of  all  2-Yr.  trees  (besides  Bargain  or  4th  size)  are  made  in  our  Packing  Cellars: 

XX,  Extra  (5  to  7  ft.),  includes  also  XXX  size  (£  to  1  inch  diameter),  the  size  sure  to  please. 
X  Size  (4  to  6  ft.),  excels  “1st  class”  of  some.  Even  trees  of  3d  Size  (3  to  4  ft. )  are  young,  thrifty,  1st 
class  of  the  size.  Of  course  dwarfish-growing  sorts  are  not  so  tall,  nor  are  kinds  of  various  habits 
of  growth  all  alike.  Peach  are  strictly  1-yr.— XX  usually  5  to  6  ft.;  X,  4  to  5  ft.;  3d  size,  3  to  4  ft. 

A\rrr  yp  I  nnL  trees  also  go  into  3  Sizes  (besides  Bargain  or  4th  size):  XX,  3  to  5  ft.;  X,  2J2 

l/lirz"  I  IV.  njipic  to3ft.;  3d  Size,  2  to  2)4  ft. — even  our  3d  size  excels  “1st  class”  1-yr.  of  some. 

Stark  fruit  Book  is  praised  by  ablest  experts  beyond  any  similar  work; — FREE. 

Exact,  up  to  date,  boiled  down  information  ...  74  pages  . .  .  free  from  trashy  novelties.— Rural  New-Yorker 

A  Masterpiece  .  . .  splendid  colored  plates,  and  full  of  most  valuable  information.  Deeply  interesting 
to  the  learned  . .  .  will  instil  a  horticultural  spirit  into  boys. . .  Visited  Stark  Nursery  and  Offices;  a 
more  careful,  exact  system  of  doing  business  I  never  saw. .  .  The  half  has  not  been  told  I— Judge  S.  Miller 

Infringers  WARNED  . — The  Names  of  the  several  new  Trade  Mark  varieties,  are  our  exclusive 
trade  marks,  and  there  is  and  can  be  legally,  no  public  and  commercial  use  of  same,  except  by  us. 


ETDg  I IX  TUFfC  iJflT"  10  Trees  of  one  sort  at  the  100  rate; 

I  IVUI  I  1  l\L.I_0  hence  no  “10  rate”  printed.  This  applies  to 
entire  list  except  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits 

APPLE — Usual  sorts,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Bellflower,  Benoni,  Gano 
M.  Blush,  Mo.  Pippin,  N.  Spy,  Rambo,  Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy, 
'Winesap,  etc.  (See  wn.  List),  I-YR.  whole  root  grafted  (2-yr.  roots).. 

Same  sorts,  I.YR.  BUDDED  whole  root  (3-yr.  roots) . 

\m.  “  strictly  2-yr.  (3-  and  4-yr.  roots) . . . . . 

**  Senator  (Trade  Mark),Champion(Trade  Mark),StaymanWinesap, 

Barry,  Starr,  etc.,  I-YR.  wh.  rt.  gftd.  (2-yr.  roots) . 

a  APPLE  of  C0MMERCE(TradeMark), BLACK  BEN  DAVISffrade  Mark), 
DELICIOUS  (T.  Mark),  E’Y  MELON,  etc.,  1-YR., wh.rt.gftd.(Z-yr.roots) 

**  Ben  Davis  (“Battle  Ax”),  piece-root,  2  to  3  ft.  and  1  to  2  ft . CUT  Rate 

PEAR,  St’  d — Usual  sorts,  Kieffer,  Bartlett,  etc.,  2-yr.  (4-yr.  roots) 

“  Garber,  Koonce,  I-YR., 3-5 ft.,2J-3  ft.and  2-2J  ft.  I  ri  IT  Di+a  j  - 
“  Kieffer,  I-YR., 3to5ft.,2Jto3ft.and2to2Jft.  )  UU  I  KdlC  ) 
Pear,  DW’F — Duchess,  L.B.  Jersey  (bestdw’fs  among  old  sorts). ...CUT Rate 
PLUM,  on  Plum — Usual  sorts,  Blue  Damson,  Lombard,  Prunes,  etc... 

“  Red  June,  Wickson,  1-Yr„  3  to  5  ft.,  2£  to  3  ft.,  2  to  2J  ft . 

“  GOLD  ($3,000  Am.-Jap.  plum;  sure,  heavy  bearer;  GRAND). 

“  “  1-Yr.,  3  to  5  ft.,  2J  to  3  ft.  and  2  to  2£  ft . 

PEACH  — Usual  sorts,  ELBERTA,  Crawfords,  etc.,  1-yr.  (2-yr.  roots). 

“  Elberta  Seedlings,  Crosby  Sdlgs'.. . )  pi  i-r  ( .... 

“  Select  Sdlgs.  (from  seed  of  finest  sorts) ...  J  vU  I  Kail  )  .... 
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SMALL  FRUITS  and  GRAPE  VINES  Ter  !? 25  olas 5 Cuthb—f^12V: or_s sny- 


---  ___  25  01  one  sort  at  100  rate;  300  or 

more  of  one  sort  at  1 000  rate  (as  300  Cuthbert  for  $1.50;  or  300  Loudon  for  $2.70,  etc.) 


Blackb’y— Early  Harvest,  profitable. 

“  Snyder,  prolific,  hardy . 

Currant— Fay  Prolific,  2-YR...  Each, 

“  POMONA, 2-yr.;  FINE;  FULL2dyr..l5? 
**  Victoria,  2-yr.;  best  late  red....7? 
Gooseb’y— Houghton,2-yr.,old  reliable.  .7? 
Raspb’y— Columbian,  Eureka,  Loudon 

“  Cuthbert,  fine  large  late  red . 

Kansas,  Miller  Red,  Palmer,  etc 
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ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 

Roses,  Root  Grafts  Stocks,  Pruning  and  Grafting 
Knives,  Stark  Tree  Diggers,  Hort’l  Books,  etc. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Even  one  vine  a*  ten  rate 
Campbell  Early  (with  seals).. 
Concord,ranks  below  Worden.. 
Niagara,  market  white 
WORDEN,  richest,  FINEST  bl’k 
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ROSES,  2-YR.,  own  roots 

Mme.  Plantier,  white  hardy,  grand . 

Queen  of  Prairies,  fine  hardy  climber;  etc.. 
DK  have  a  complete 

ry»  74. Year.  Bnce  List, 

74-Year  fru  tBook, 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Seed  of  Paradise  Stock. 

A.  K.,  Waconia,  Minn. — I  have  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  the  Paradise  apple.  Where  can  I 
get  some  seed  ?  I  would  like  to  plant  a  few  for 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  Bismarck  apple. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  that  there  is  a 
single  house  in  America  that  offers  the 
seed  of  the  Paradise  for  sale.  We  think 
tbat  nurserymen  import  their  stocks 
and  graft  upon  them,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Paradise  is  worthless. 

Use  of  Potash  With  Manure. 

C.  G.,  Leonid,  iV.  J. — How  should  muriate  of 
potash  be  applied  where  cow  manure  is  used 
liberally  ?  What  quantity  per  acre,  and  the  best 
time  to  use  it  ? 

Ans. — From  choice,  we  would  add  the 
muriate  to  the  manure  as  it  is  piled  or 
put  in  the  yard.  About  25  pounds  of 
muriate  per  tpn  should  be  used.  If  this 
is  not  practicable,  we  would  broadcast 
250  pounds  or  more  per  acre  after  the 
manure  is  plowed  under,  and  harrow  it 
with  the  surface  soil.  To  make  the 
manure  most  effective,  about  twice  as 
much  dissolved  phosphate  rock  should 
also  be  used. 

Some  Early  Potatoes. 

W.  F.  II.,  Peehtigo,  Wis.~ Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Six  Weeks  potato,  its  hardiness  or 
prolificacy  ?  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Ear¬ 
ly  Sunrise  or  Early  Shamrock  ? 

Ans. — The  Early  Six  Weeks  potato  is, 
probably,  earlier  than  the  Early  Ohio  by 
several  days.  There  are  no  mature 
tubers  at  six  weeks  of  age.  Tubers  of 
marketable  size  will  not  mature  in  less 
than  10  weeks.  It  yields  fair  crops  for 
so  early  a  potato.  The  Early  Sunrise  is 
more  like  the  Early  Rose,  and  a  little 
earlier.  The  Early  Shamrock  we  know 
nothing  about. 

Best  Tools  for  Peach  Orchard. 

E.  G.  R.,  Batesbui'g,  S.  C. — What  are  the  latest 
approved  implements  for  cultivating  a  peach 
orchard— trees  15  x  15  feet,  and  headed  low  ? 

Ans. — I  find  from  long  experience  that 
there  is  no  one  best  implement  for  or¬ 
chard  cultivation,  but  for  land  similar 
to  that  about  Bates  burg,  if  only  one  im¬ 
plement  was  to  be  used,  the  Acme  har¬ 
row,  with  extension  head  to  reach  un¬ 
der  the  low-headed  trees,  is  best  of  all. 
To  do  the  best  and  most  economical 
work,  a  Syracuse  three-gang  plow,  No. 
8,  Acme  harrow,  Cutaway  harrow,  and 
light  one-horse  plow,  for  working  close 
under  the  trees,  would  make  the  most 
complete  outfit.  At  least,  with  these  I 
find  I  can  do  my  best  work  in  our  great 
orchard  at  Fort  Valley,  Georgia. 

J.  H.  HALE. 

Working  up  Straw  ;  Corn  Fertilizer. 

J.  R.  G.,  New  Jersey. — What  is  the  best  way  to 
decompose  straw  or  other  bedding  to  be  used  for 
manure?  What  fertilizers  should  I  use  for  corn 
on  a  sandy  soil  ? 

Ans. — I  would  suggest  that  the  best 
way  to  encourage  the  decomposition  of 
straw  that  has  been  used  for  bedding,  is 
to  cut  it  before  using  it.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  that  it  should  be  cut  short,  say 
three  or  four  inches  long.  By  using  but 
one  knife  in  the  cutter,  the  straw  or 
other  coarse  material  may  be  cut  very 
rapidly.  This  cutting  not  only  improves 
its  absorptive  properties  for  bedding, 
but  leaves  the  manure  in  much  better 
condition  for  handling.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  at  the  College  Farm  to  run  all  our 
coarse  material  of  this  character  through 
the  cutter,  and  the  manure  is  thus  read¬ 
ily  handled.  Where  it  is  not  convenient 
to  cut  the  material,  the  best  way  to  de¬ 
compose  it  would  be  to  place  it  in  heaps, 
using  land  plaster  freely  to  prevent  loss 
of  ammonia  and  to  encourage  fermenta¬ 
tion.  A  good  formula  for  corn  on  sandy 
soil  may  be  made  up  of  : 

Pounds. 


Nitrate  of  soda .  50 

Cotton-seed  meal . 250 

Or  dried  blood . 150 

Acid  phosphate . 600 

Muriate  of  potash . 150 


The  cotton-seed  meal  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  blood,  if  desired.  This 


mixture  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  300  to 
500  pounds  per  acre.  e.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Best  Tomatoes  for  Canada. 

J.  L.  II.,  Leamington,  Out. — I  wish  to  grow  an 
acre  or  two  of  early  tomatoes.  I  shall  start  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  and  have  them  in  bloom 
when  time  to  plant  in  the  field.  What  are  the 
best  two  or  three  varieties  for  this  purpose  ? 
Does  it  pay  to  trim  off  branches,  and  tie  vines  to 
stakes  ?  The  soil  is  a  dry,  warm  sand. 

Ans  — Atlantic  Piize  and  Fordhook 
First  are  both  very  early  varieties.  Of 
these,  Atlantic  Prize  is  a  trifle  earlier 
and  much  smoother,  as  I  have  grown  it. 
Bond’s  Early  Minnesota  ripens  with  At¬ 
lantic  Prize,  but  is  not  quite  large  enough 
for  a  market  tomato.  Dwarf  Champion 
is  a  trifle  later  to  ripen  than  these,  but 
more  desirable  for  main  crop,  being  a 
compact  grower  and  very  productive. 
Training  tomato  vines  generally  proves 
very  expensive.  In  order  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess,  it  should  be  very  thoroughly  done, 
removing  all  side  shoots  or  suckers  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  method  are  cleaner  fruit, 
less  rot,  and  earliness.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  slight  gains  would 
justify  the  increased  expense  for  mate¬ 
rial  and  labor.  f.  c. 

MISCELLANEOUS . 

E.  T.  K.,  Reading,  Pa. — The  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  unleached  wood  ashes  varies  somewhat  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  water  it  has  absorbed. 
A  fair  average  is  40  pounds.  An  average  sample 
of  unleached  wood  ashes  will  contain  about  five 
per  cent  of  potash  and  nearly  two  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid.  In  a  general  way,  this  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  worth  about  the  same 
price  per  pound. 

P.  G.  D.,  Clinton,  W.  Va. — If  you  can  buy  dried 
blood  and  tankage  mixed,  from  a  nearby  slaugh¬ 
terhouse,  at  $16  a  ton,  it  will  pay  to  broadcast 
500  pounds  or  more  to  the  acre  after  plowing,  and 
harrow  it  in,  for  early  potatoes;  then  in  the  drill 
you  can  use  a  standard  potato  fertilizer.  The 
nitrogen  in  the  blood  and  tankage  will  be  most 
useful  on  a  light,  open  soil.  On  a  very  rich  soil, 
the  blood  might  not  pay,  but  on  a  poor  soil,  you 
will,  doubtless,  receive  benefit  from  it. 

A  Discouraged  Cyclamen.— E.  H.,  Sycamore, 
Ill.,  asks  what  treatment  should  be  given  to  a 
Cyclamen  which  refuses  to  bloom,  aud  dies 
down  when  a  few  leaves  have  been  formed.  No 
information  is  given  as  to  the  treatment  received 
by  this  discouraged  plant;  the  natural  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  it  has  been  starved,  or  that  it  has 
been  kept  in  too  high  a  temperature;  more  prob¬ 
ably  the  latter.  Florists  rarely  carry  a  root  over 
from  one  season  to  another,  and  E.  H.  is  not 
likely  to  give  his  plant  such  a  start  that  it  will 
do  anything  this  season.  Set  the  pot  outside  all 
Summer,  repot  about  the  latter  part  of  August, 
in  a  mixture,  equal  parts,  of  well-decomposed 
cow  manure,  rich  loam  and  sharp  sand.  Lumps 
of  charcoal  for  drainage,  and  a  little  lime  rub¬ 
bish,  are  desirable.  Water  moderately  until  the 
buds  begin  to  swell.  Keep  in  a  cool  room;  Cycla¬ 
mens  won’t  endure  a  high  temperature. 

A  Sick  Lemon  Tree.— A  lemon  tree  which,  C.  B. 
A.  writes  us,  has  no  drainage,  and  is  in  hard, 
solid  soil,  shows  traces  of  leaf  blight,  and  appears 
to  be  in  an  ailing  condition.  Though  the  leaf 
blights  are  all  of  fungous  origin,  they  rarely 
attack  healthy  individuals,  and  the  trouble  with 
the  plant  in  question  may  be  laid  at  once  to  the 
soil.  The  stirring  of  the  surface  reported  will 
be  of  little  benefit.  It  should  have  a  generous 
soil,  composed  of  turfy  loam,  one-half,  and  one- 
half  old  cow  manure  and  sand  in  equal  parts. 
All  the  materials  should  be  coarse,  and  there 
should  be  abundant  drainage,  composed  of 
broken  pots  or  bricks  and  lumps  of  charcoal. 
Lemon  trees  like  liberal  watering,  but  there 
must  be  drainage  enough  to  prevent  stagnation. 
C.  B.  A.’s  plant,  doubtless,  suffers  from  defective 
root  action,  which  would  soon  be  manifest  in  the 
foliage.  Better  repot  it,  as  above  directed, 
though  this  is  not  the  best  time  to  do  it;  do  not 
overwater  until  it  makes  a  new  start,  and  keep 
in  a  cool  place.  Most  living  rooms  are  too  warm 
for  it. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  A  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  «46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 


Catalogues  for  anything-  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory -  ^ 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

The  largest  mall  order  depot  in  the  world  for  Merchandise  bought 
At  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’,  Asslguees’  and  Manufacturers’  Salas. 


They, 
han-' 
diest 
sprayer 
in  the 
world.  Its 
small  size, 
simplicity, 
effectiveness 
make  it  the  fa¬ 
vorite  for  house 
plants,  green¬ 
houses,  flower  gar¬ 
dens  and  poultry 
houses.  Sprays 
trees  12  feet  high. 

One  tilling  enough 
for  acre  of  plants. 

Made  of  heavy  copper; 

15  inches  long.  Wear  for 
20  years. 

Regular  price  $2.00.  First 
purchaser  la  each  district,  gets 
reduced  price  $l.f»0  (express 

R repaid).  Also  agency  for  fall 
lie  of  sprayers.  Send/or  onenow. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Loekport,  N.Y.. 


Write  for 
catalogue 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


with  our  new  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYEHS 

t  to  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Kmulsion 
LiTiade  while  pumping.  12  varieties  i 
■  Sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vennorel  f 
.  Nozzles,  the  “Worlcl’n  Rent.”  1 

’ THE  DEMiNG  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO.} 

Western  Agents,  ilennlou  A  llubbellA 
Chicaeo.  CHtalornennd  Formnlns  Frep. 


ALL  BRASS 

$17  outfit  for  $5  exp.  paid. 

Will  spray  a  10  acre  orchard  per  day. 
75,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Money 
refunded  Ill tl.  catalogue  free  Agtft.  make  from  #5 

to  SI 5  per  day.  New  improvements  for  ’00. 
Free  Trial.  P<  c.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Catskill,  N.Y. 


Rot-Proof  Creosote  Paint 

for  fences,  sheds,  and  all  outbuildings.  Preserves  the 
wood,  looks  well,  wears  well,  and  costs  only  fifty  cents 
per  gallon.  “Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 
Samuel  Cabot,  Sole  Mf r..  81  Kilby  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


HORSE-HIGH 

With  our  Duplex  Automat  to 
FenceMachlneyoucanmake 
100  styles  of  fence  at  the  rate 
of  OOrodsaday.  Every  rod  of 
it  will  possess  tho  three  lead¬ 
ing  attributes  made  promi¬ 
nent  in  this  ad.  Makes  a  per¬ 
fect  general  purpose  fence  at 
18c.  perrod.  Poultry  fence  19c. 
per  rod.  Rabbit-proof  fence 

BULL-STRONG 

for  nurseries,  orchards,  etc., 
10c.  perrod,  and  a  good  hog 
fence  for  12c.  per  rod.  Plain, 
coiled  spring  and  barbed  wi ro 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  price. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before 
buying  wire  or  fencing. 

K1TSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  104,  Rldgevllle,  Ind. 

PIG-TIGHT 


A  Good  Fence, 

a  ntrung  fence,  a  cheap  fence, 
an  every  pu  rpose  fence  and  one 
which  you  can  build  yourself  is 

The  Ghandlee Fence. 

Tho  secret  is  in  the  lock  which 
fastens  the  stays  in  such  an 
easy  and  simple  way  that  they 
must  stay.  Makes  the  most  rigid, 

_ ,  strongest,  and  most,  durable  lence 

J  ^  that  can  be  made  of  wire.  No  expensive 
machinery  required  to  build  it.  You  make  it  any 
height  and  with  any  number  of  stays  you  wish. 

U/C  U/AUT  A  hr  AIT  C  Responsible  and  reliable 
u  M  ILtiJLl  HUCH  I  ui  men  only.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  terms,  etc. 


No.  7 
llnrd 
.Stool 


CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  II  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“  Alexis,  Illinois. 

I  never  feel  so  good  as  when  I  am  selling  a 
neighbor  Page  fence,  as  I  know  from  experience  I 
am  doing  him  a  favor.  CHARLIE  STRONG.  ” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


You  want  the  BEST  and  SIMPLEST 

Fence  Machine. 

WK  HAVE  THEM  AND 

WILL  PROVE  IT  BY  A  TRIAL. 

mA\b  LAWN  FENCING* 
FARM  and  YARD  GATES,  Wire 
and  Ratchets,  and  Fence  Supplies 
at  low  cost.  FREE  CIRCULARS. 
Surel&a  Fence  Co. 
Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


YOU  CAN  USE 

Coiled  Spring,  Cable,  Barbed 
or  Smooth  Wire  in  our 

$10  MACHINE 

And  Build  the  BEST  Wire  Fence  at 
16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 
Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  Catalog 
BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 
Box  1  Norwalk,  0.,  U  S.  A 


FENCING 


For  Poultry,  half  cost  of 
Netting.  Also  farm,  yard, 
cemetery  fences.  Freight 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

K.  L.  8HELLABERGER,  70  F.  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  McFarland  Fence  Machine,  $6. 

Builds  fence  that  beats  them  all  for  Cheapness, 
Strength  and  Durability;  1U  to  18c.  a  rod.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  MCFARLAND  CO..  Portland,  Ind. 


N.  N.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 


is  thoroughly  interwoven  but  has  long  horizontal  wires, 
which  classes  it  as 

A  FENCE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 

Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  aud  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottom  rails.  Has  cable  selv¬ 
age  and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 

Each  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 

We  are  manufacturers  also  of  the  following  famous  fences: 

GABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 


§iSig§|g| 


iESSSHHS 


ZY/T 


with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed. 

lines  are  cables. 


All  horizontal 


ideal  fence 


STEEL  WEB  PIGKET  FENCE.,™ 


parks,  cemeteries,  etc.  Steel  gates,  posts,  etc. 

.,  ,  ■  0f  j  -  • 


the  best  or  its  kind 


Everything 


DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL.  pat.juiy*i,i«».  pat.Juiy#,  m 
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PROTECTION 

of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  the 

P  6c  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  lighter 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  health  for 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  Winter. 
No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Acid  and 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases. 
Send  for  samples  and  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

EVERGREENS 


February  4 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  POTATO  FLOWER¬ 
POT  EXPERIMENT. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  FINDING 
OUT  WHICH  ARE  THE  MOST  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  KINDS  OF  POTATOES  ? 


A  New  Method  Proposed  and  Tried. 

ALL  OF  OUR  POTATO-INTERESTED  READERS 
AND  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  WERE 
SOLICITED  TO  CO-OPERATE. 


In  order  that  our  later  readers  may 
understand  the  scope  and  object  of  the 
experiment,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
quote  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  29, 
April  9,  May  14,  June  4,  1898.  The  Rural 
Trench  System,  as  has  been  stated  again 
and  again,  has  helped,  as  we  believe,  to 
furnish  equality  of  soil,  etc.,  for  trials  of 
new  varieties.  It  was  our  purpose  to 
amplify  the  Trench  System  so  as  to 
furnish,  if  possible,  'precisely  the  same 
conditions  to  all  of  the  kinds  to  be  tried. 
It  was,  so  to  say,  to  make  a  huge  flower¬ 
pot.  It  would  not  be  difficult  so  to  mix 
a  given  quantity  of  soil  that  100  flower 
pots,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  could 
be  filled  with  soil  of  just  the  same  poros¬ 
ity  and  texture,  containing  just  the  same 
amount  of  plant  food.  Instead  of  the 
flower-pots,  we  purposed  making  a  huge 
flower-pot  of,  say  one-fortieth  acre  of 
level,  thoroughly-drained  soil.  The  soil 
was  spaded  over  a  dozen  times,  or  more, 
interchanging  every  portion,  until  all 
portions  were  as  nearly  alike  as  the  soil 
could  be  made.  The  expense  of  this  in¬ 
termingling  of  the  soil  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  such  a  trial  would  answer 
the  question  for  a  given  soil,  “  Which 
is  the  most  profitable  potato,  old  or 
new  ?  ”  potato  growers  would  not  regard 
it.  The  answer  would  pay  the  cost  many 
fold,  and  we  could  afford  to  try  it  again 
and  again,  or  as  long  as  promising  varie¬ 
ties  shall  be  offered  for  sale. 

We  concluded  to  make  the  plot  33  x  16K 
feet,  bounded  on  the  four  sides  by  12- 
inch  hemlock  boards,  which  were  sunk 
perpendicularly  into  the  soil,  so  as  to 
leave  them  but  one  inch  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  See  Fig.  32.  For  two  reasons,  this 
was  thought  to  be  desirable  :  first,  the 
entire  field  has  always  been  infested 
with  moles — traps  are  some  protection, 
certainly,  but  the  moles  would  often  do 
much  damage  in  so  careful  an  experi¬ 
ment  before  they  could  be  killed  ;  second, 
in  case  of  heavy  rains,  the  boards  would, 
in  a  measure,  prevent  the  water  from 
running  into  parts  of  the  in  closure  from 
the  soil  outside  of  it — wrhat  we  wanted 
was  that  all  portions  should  be  alike  as 
to  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  plant  food. 

It  was  spaded  a  foot  deep  so  often  and 
the  parts  so  thoroughly  mixed  that,  in 
so  far  as  the  eye  could  detect,  there  was 
perfect  uniformity.  But  we  continued 
to  intermingle  the  parts,  now  and  again, 
until  the  day  of  planting.  Without  this 
perfect  uniformity  of  the  soil,  our  ex¬ 
periment  could  not  prove  all  that  we 
hoped  to  prove  by  it.  The  soil  of  the 
plot  is  naturally  thin  and  unproductive, 
and  it  has  never  been  manured,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  founded  upon  25 
years  of  residence  near  it,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  The 
last  turning  and  intermingling  of  the 
soil  was  done  in  this  way  :  Two  wide 
basins  were  dug  out  a  foot  in  depth; 
either  within  about  15  feet  of  the  north 
and  south  boundaries.  The  soil  was 
scattered  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the 
entire  plot.  Then  soil  was  taken  from 
all  parts  of  the  plot  to  form  cones  of  soil 
on  either  of  these  basins,  six  feet  high. 
Then  this  soil  was  redistributed  over  the 
plot.  The  surface  was  carefully  leveled, 
the  man  using  a  long-handled  rake  so 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  tramp 
upon  the  plot.  The  distances  for  the 


rows  were  then  marked  out,  and  a  16-foot 
rod,  marked  off  in  foot  spaces,  showed 
where  the  seed  pieces  were  to  be  planted. 
The  soil  was  now  so  fluffy  and  spongy 
that  the  foot  of  the  planter  would  have 
sunk  several  inches  had  he  not  used  wide 
boards  to  stand  upon.  These  were  placed 
between  the  rows.  In  order  to  secure 
for  every  seed  piece  or  tuber  the  same 
depth  of  planting,  a  Richards  trans¬ 
planter  was  used.  This,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  described,  is  a  galvanized  iron 
cylinder  four  inches  deep  and  nearly 
four  inches  in  diameter.  This  was 
pressed  into  the  soil  and  removed.  The 
seed  potato  was  then  pressed  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  round  hole  so  that  the  top  of 
the  potato  should  be  nearly  even  with  the 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  soil 
held  in  the  cylinder  was  then  replaced 
The  boards  were  then  removed,  and  16 
pounds  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer 
which  had  been  previously  mixed  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  moist  soil,  were  then 
spread  as  equally  as  possible  over  the 
entire  plot,  and  carefully  raked  in,  using 
the  boards  when  necessary  so  as  to  avoid 
stepping  on  the  plot  and  compacting  the 
soil  more  in  one  place  than  in  another. 

Commencing  during  the  early  morning 
of  April  18,  and  finishing  during  the 
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THE  BIG  FLOWER-POT  POTATO  TRIAL 
Fig.  32 

afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  were  planted  :  Gem  of 
Aroostook,  Farmers’  Favorite,  PiDgree, 
Alexander  Prolific,  Quick  Crop,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Read’s  Early  Pink  Eye,  Yukon. 
Klondike,  Read’s  Early  Snowball, 
Washington,  Superior,  Vjgoroso,  Pride 
of  Michigan,  Early  Hurst,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Bovee,  Early  Virginia,  White 
Peach  blow,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Thor- 
burn,  Early  Thoroughbred,  Great  Divide, 
Enormous,  Carman  No.  1,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Early  Andes,  Pat’s  Choice, 
Standard,  Early  Ohio,  Carman  No.  3 
Uncle  Sam,  White  Beauty,  Bovee,  Car¬ 
man  No.  1,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  planted  some 
kinds  more  than  once.  For  example : 
The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  first  planted 
as  No.  16  ;  second,  as  No.  26  ;  third,  as 
No.  36,  the  last  in  the  plot.  The  object 
was  to  show,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
difference  in  the  yield  of  different  parts 
of  the  plot.  The  seed  was  selected  with 
regard  to  weight  and  number  of  eyes 
with  all  care.  For  example  :  Of  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  1,  eight  medium-sized  tubers 
were  selected,  the  smallest  of  which 
weighed  three  ounces.  Several  weighed 
a  fraction  over  three  ounces.  In  such 
cases  a  small  part  of  the  stem  end  was 
cut  off  so  that  all  should  weigh  the  same 
as  the  smallest  tuber. 

Well,  something  may  come  of  the  Po 
tato  Flower-pot  experiment,  we  sincerely 
hoped.  Something  ought ,  we  reasoned, 
to  come  of  it,  barring  blight  or  other 
accident.  We  want  to  know  whether 
uniformity  of  soil  and  nutriment  wil 
not,  in  a  measure,  guarantee  that,  if  the 
seed  tubers  be  carefully  selected,  one 
hill  will  produce  as  many  potatoes  as 
another.  We  want  to  know  which  pota¬ 
toes  are  really  the  earliest ,  which  are  the 
best  and  most  productive  intermediate 
and  late,  and  this  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  giving  the  same  conditions  to  the  varie¬ 
ties  planted. 

Well,  they  were  given  last  season  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  as  carefully  as  we  knew 
how  to  give  them,  and  the  result  will  be 
placed  before  our  readers  next  week. 


100,  6  to  8  In.  $1;  12  to  18  tn.  $2.50. 
100,  2  ft.  $10  prepaid.  100,  4  to  6  ft. 

•  varieties,  $15.  45  choice  Fruit  trees,  20 
varieties,  $10.  Ornamental  A-  Fruit 
Trees.  Catalogue  and  prices  of  50 
great  bargain  lots  SENT  FREE. 
Good  Local  Agents  Wanted. 

D.  HILL,  i;®53,  Dundee,  III. 


mm  TREES 


varieties. A  Iro  UrapemSmall  Frults,ete.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price-list  free.  I.KIVI8  KOKSCII,  Fredonla,  S.  Y. 


Small 

Fruits 


Grape  Vines . . 

low  price*.  Descriptive  list  fre*.  YarletU*. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 

Warranted  true.  T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Fredonla,  N.Y. 


Nursery  Stock. 

Buy  direct— save  agents’  profits.  We  carry  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  High-grade,  Warranted  Stock, 
which  we  sell  at  lowest  prices.  Certificate  of  Inspec¬ 
tion  with  each  order.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue,  containing  Spray  Calendar,  For-  *||PK 
mulas,  and  valuable  information;  ifs  B 

CHAUTAUQUA  NURSERY  CO..  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Fruits 

are  the  only  kind  that  pay  for  the  cost  of 
growing  and  marketing.  My  catalogue  tells 
all  about  the  Echo  Strawberry,  Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry,  Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry,  Pearl  Gooseberry,  Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currant,  etc.  All  varieties  are 
strong,  fresh  dug,  well  rooted.  Immense 
stock.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Catalogue 
(worth  dollars  to  you),  telling  all  about 
small  fruits,  free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAX  PLUM 

THE  TWO 

RECORD  BREAKERS. 


Other  grand  new  Creations  In  FRUITS  and  FLO  WER8 
1892  Catalogue  free  to  Rubai,  readers. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal 


fiifimniiimiiaiinininniidniiiiiioiniinuiuiiiiiiuniiiiiiiiuciwiiiiJii 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swallowed. 

■First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  In  possible  100.  “Will 
I  ship  round  the  world.’1  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  yon  buy. 

I  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

GEORGE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  TRUTH 


is  good  enough  to  tell,  and  that’s  what 
you  get  in  our  new  80  (not  l>4)  page  book 
Orchard  Improvement.  No  catalogue 

_  more  carefully  prepared,  and  as  different  from 

others  as  the  truth  alone  can  make  It.  No  overdrawn  descriptions,  no  novelties  or  kindred  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  but  TRUTH,  the  best  foundation.  Contains  information  on  the  improvement  aud  care 
of  orchards  from  leading  horticulturists.  Tells  about  our  specialty,  “  business  trees  — the  Bhsl  trees, 
and  it’s  free  to  “  business  farmers.” 

Th(f  Business  Farmer.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DARSVILLE,  HEW  YORK. 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  be 
FACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 
of  our  customers  after  trial  increase  their  orders.  A  trial  order  will  make  a  lifetime  customer  of 
you.  We  promise  only  best  values.  Among  the  new  but  well-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
pncCDC  A  II  Dl  APIf  DTODV  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 
IVI  t  rCw  1 1\  t D  L  A  w  Iv  D  Q  It  IT  T  ■  for  $5,  and  many  other  things  that  will 
Interest  you.  Free  catalogue  If  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

established  1847.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


OUR 


THE 


MONEY  FOR  YOU. 


catalogue  will  save 
trees  aud  plants  make 

The  plain  truth  by  those  who  know.  Write  to-day, 
it  costs  you  nothing,  and  will  help  you. 

BUTIjER  tfc  JEWEXjL  OO.,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


WHY  WAIT  FOREVER  ? 

For  whips  of  trees  to  grow,  wben  our  t/rees,  Japanese  Miples,  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
Retinosporas,  etc.,  are  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  and  from  5  to  10  feet  broad  in  head, 
have  been  repeatedly  transplanted.  H.  E.  BURR, 

MONTROSE  NURSERIES,  WARD  PLACE,  SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J.  Ora  if Je*' 2084 . 


a  IBigger  Fruit  C^opssi 

and  better  fruit  will  repay  the  grower  who  plants  Black’s  trees.  Every 
tree  we  sell  is  selected  from  the  very  healthiest,  most  vigorous  stock, 
and  is  free  from  scale.  Certificate  of  inspection  sent  with  each  order. 

The  finest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  it  is  possible  to  grow— the  Mercer 
Cherry,  the  Japan  Chestnut,  and  Japan  Walnut,  are  all  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  handsome,  illustrated,  1S99  Catalog.  Everyone  who 
raises  fruit,  nuts  or  berries  should  write  for  a  copy — mailed  free. 

'  JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


RHP',, 

FRUltSj 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  is  well- 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  isi 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the' 
buyer.  Save  one-half  on  anything  you  need  in  the 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  you  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  esti¬ 
mates,  or  any  information  you  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


Finest  lot  of  PEACH  TREES  in  the  country,  free  from  borers,  scale, 
yellows,  etc.  Large  stocks  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Apricot, 
Quince.  Immense  supply  of  Small  Fruits.  Headquarters  lor 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs. 

Extra  fine  lot  of  Teas  Weeping  Mulberry,  Kilmarnock,  New 
American  and  Wisconsin  Weeping  Willows,  Camperdown 

Elm  and  Cut  Leaved  Weeping  Birch.  44  greenhouses  failed  with 
Roses,  Palms,  Ficus,  Geraniums,  etc.  Correspondence  and  personal  in¬ 
spection  solicited.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free.  45th  year.  44  green¬ 
houses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  448  Painesville,  O. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

7KTTS 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Small  Fruits,  drapes,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plant#, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Pseonies  v. 

Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

BEST  NOVELTIES 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  NT.  Y.  | 
Fifty-ninth  Year. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMEN 

NOTES  FROM  THEIR  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Some  of  their  Problems  and  Possibilities. 

|  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  | 

A  Good  Outlook. — The  Connecticut 
dairymen  who  met  at  Hartford  January 
19,  were  hopeful  and  fairly  contented  with 
their  business.  Their  talk  would  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  western 
brethren,  who  seem  to  think  they  are  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  dairy  business. 
Connecticut  is  dotted  all  over  with  towns 
and  cities  containing  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  population.  These  people  de¬ 
mand  vast  quantities  of  milk,  and  this 
is  supplied  largely  by  nearby  dairies. 
Skim-milk  may  be  sold  if  marked  as 
such,  and  thus  many  butter  dairies  do  a 
double  business.  The  factory  workmen 
consume  far  more  milk  than  the  average 
cit'zen  of  a  western  town. 

Some  dairymen  find  an  excellent  mar¬ 
ket  for  ice  cream — the  pure  cream  fla¬ 
vored  and  frozen.  Mr.  Manchester,  of 
W.  Winsted,  says  that  this  ice  cream 
trade  pays  much  better  than  buttermak¬ 
ing.  Every  package  or  ticket  that  leaves 
the  Manchester  farm  bears  the  word 
“Inspected”,  which  means  that  the 
herd  and  premises  have  been  pronounced 
free  from  disease. 

Hartford,  probably,  has  more  wealth 
per  capita  than  any  city  of  equal  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  country.  These  excellent 
home  markets  help  the  Connecticut 
dairyman,  and  he  is  quick  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  You  seldom  hear  of  an 
abandoned  farm  in  Connecticut  nowa¬ 
days.  I  never  saw  before  such  a  large 
proportion  of  young  men  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  meeting. 

New  Competition. — He  has  his  trou¬ 
bles,  too.  Western  competition  has  hurt 
him,  for  he  is  told  that,  in  Minnesota, 
butter  can  be  made  for  eight  cents  a 
pound.  Competitors  at  home  are  hurt¬ 
ing  him  more  than  those  out  West.  Hay 
is  a  great  crop  in  Connecticut.  Since 
the  silo  became  popular,  these  shrewd 
Yankees  have  learned  to  feed  their  cows 
on  ensilage,  and  to  sell  the  hay  and  buy 
cheap  western  grain  with  the  money. 
This  worked  well  while  hay  brought  a 
fair  price.  Now  hay  is  so  low  that  there 
are  thousands  of  tons  of  it  piled  up  on 
Connecticut  farms.  Extra  stock  is  be¬ 
ing  bought  to  eat  this  hay.  Of  course, 
this  means  more  dairy  products.  The 
market-gardening  near  large  towns  and 
cities  is  quite  rapidly  going  into  the 
hands  of  Germans  and  Italians.  The 
Italians  are  considered  harder  competi¬ 
tors  than  western  farmers.  These  for¬ 
eigners  live  closer  and  work  longer  than 
Americans  and  crowd  them  out  of  gar¬ 
dening,  so  that  they  take  up  dairying  in 
a  small  way.  Again,  many  farmers  who 
have  been  growing  peaches  for  the  past 
few  years,  now  fear  an  overproduction, 
and  they  are  turning  to  live  stock  as  “an 
anchor  to  windward  ”. 

A  Curious  Change. — Thus  we  find  a 
curious  change  going  on.  Twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  that  the  live-stock 
business  in  New  England  would  be  of 
small  importance.  The  silo  has  provided 
cheap  Winter  roughage,  and  has  so  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  hay  in  local  mar¬ 
kets  that  it  is  better  to  feed  it  at  home. 
The  New  England  hillsides  still  give  the 
best  pasturage  on  the  Continent.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  all  the  wise  prophets,  New 
England  is  swinging  back  to  live  stock 
again.  Some  western  sheep  and  steers 
are  fed,  but  the  trouble  is  to  sell  them 
to  good  advantage.  There  is  hardly  a 
large  slaughterhouse  left  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  western  dressed  beef  has 
monopolized  the  market.  One  man  who 
is  running  a  milk  dairy  of  Holstein  cows 
near  New  Haven,  said  that  most  of  his 
old  cows  were  sold  to  the  Jews.  But  for 


this  demand  for  cheap  beef,  he  said  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  customers  for  the 
cows.  One  farmer  with  a  lot  of  hay  left 
on  hand  had  bought  a  car-load  of  New 
York  State  heifers.  He  said  that  he 
would  either  sell  them  as  two-year-olds, 
or  keep  the  best  and  breed  them  to  a 
good  bull  of  a  dairy  breed,  and  run  a 
“  heifer  farm.” 

The  Connecticut  Cow. — Few,  if  any, 
beef  herds  are  left  in  Connecticut.  The 
Holsteins  and  Brown  Swiss  have  many 
friends,  but  most  dairymen  prefer  a 
smaller  cow  with  Jersey,  Guernsey  or 
Ayrshire  blood.  Unconsciously,  perhaps, 
the  feeling  is  growing  in  favor  of  selling 
milk  on  the  basis  of  its  fat  or  “  quality  ”, 
therefore,  the  demand  is  for  richer  milk. 
Speaking  of  Jersey  cattle,  Prof.  Phelps, 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  said  that 
Connecticut  supplied  a  larger  share  of  the 
World’s  Fair  Jerseys  than  any  other 
State.  He  said  that  our  American  Jer¬ 
seys  are  often  smaller  than  the  cattle  on 
the  home  Island.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  they  were  bred  too  often  and  when 
too  young  during  the  days  of  high  prices. 
This  had  weakened  certain  families. 
During  the  discussion,  it  was  stated  that 
Jerseys  will  naturally  breed  earlier  than 
most  other  breeds.  It  was  thought  to 
be  a  mistake  to  force  a  cow  to  produce 
calves  oftener  than  12  or  13  months. 
Some  thought  it  best  to  breed  the  heifer 
early,  and  then  give  her  a  long  rest.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  Guernseys  can  ex¬ 
tract  more  natural  color  from  the  food 
than  any  other  breed.  Prof.  Phelps  told 
of  a  sample  of  butter  made  from  Guern¬ 
sey  cows’  milk  which  was  cut  by  the 
judges  because  of  “too  much  butter 
color  ”  when  not  a  pinch  of  anything 
had  been  used  in  the  natural  milk  1 
Several  persons  spoke  of  keeping  several 
Guernsey  cows  in  a  herd  of  Holsteins,  to 
give  needed  color  to  the  milk.  The  point 
was  made  that,  if  a  fair  measure  of 
labor  is  the  breaking  down  of  muscular 
tissue,  a  cow  giving  a  large  mess  of  milk 
works  as  hard  as  an  ox  at  heavy  labor. 

Her  History. — More  cows  are  being 
bred  in  the  home  dairies  than  formerly. 
The  best  dairymen  use  the  scales  and 
Babcock  test,  and  thus  know  the  rob¬ 
bers  from  the  earners.  A  purebred 
bull  of  good  family  is  kept,  and  the 
heifer  calves  from  the  best  earners  are 
Baved  and  raised.  The  others  are  sold 
to  calf  buyers.  The  most  serviceable 
co  ws  seem  to  be  large  high-grades.  M any 
cows  are  still  bought  from  buyers.  The 
greater  part  of  them  come  from  the 
North — Vermont  and  western  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  old  days,  these  cows  were 
driven  down  in  droves,  but  now  they  are 
bought  in  car-load  lots.  Most  of  them 
contain  more  or  less  Jersey  blood.  There 
is  a  good  chance  for  Connecticut  dairy¬ 
men  to  use  their  surplus  pasture  and 
hay  in  producing  these  dairy  cows  that 
are  now  imported.  They  will  give  bet¬ 
ter  returns  for  the  food  consumed  than 
beef  or  mutton. 

How  Fed. — The  silo  is  very  popular  in 
Connecticut.  The  lower  part  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  Valley  was  always  noted 
for  its  crops  of  corn.  The  Indians  who 
lived  there  always  had  a  surplus  to  sell. 
Ensilage  is  the  standard  roughage  on 
most  of  the  paying  dairy  farms.  One 
thing  about  ensilage  is  that  it  is  “  health¬ 
ful  You  can  safely  feed  with  it  almost 
any  grain  that  the  cow  likes.  This  can¬ 
not  always  be  done  with  dry  fodder, 
which  is  usually  constipating.  Very 
little  corn  meal  is  bought.  Mr.  Clemence, 
who  owns  a  very  profitable  dairy  farm 
in  Massachusetts,  feeds  bran  and  oil  meal 
for  grain.  Most  of  the  ensilage  men  feed 
more  or  less  cotton-seed  meal.  Mr.  E. 
Manchester  told  me  he  had  found  that 
cows  “  clean”  better  after  calving  when 
cotton-seed  meal  is  fed.  Too  much  cot¬ 


ton-seed  meal  might  cause  abortion.  Mr. 
Manchester  says  that  he  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  cows  that  were  bloated  or 
“  drunk  ”  from  eating  apples.  He  cures 
this  by  feeding  at  once  about  three 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  which  seems  to 
prevent  or  stop  the  fermentation.  These 
Connecticut  Yankees  were  always  shrewd 
buyers  and  feeders.  Some  of  the  best  of 
them  now  figure  the  value  of  grain  by 
the  amount  of  protein  it  contains.  Their 
argument  is  that  ensilage  and  other  home 
fodders  will  supply  all  the  fats  and  fat- 
formers  that  the  cow  needs.  The  chief 
thing  to  buy  is  the  muscle-making  food. 
So,  with  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of 
various  foods  on  the  cow’s  system,  they 
buy  the  grains  that  give  them  most 
muscle-makers  for  a  dollar. 

Another  wrinkle  is  to  feed  two  rations. 
One  is  a  general  well-balanced  ration  for 
all  the  cows.  The  other  is  a  stronger 
mixture  of  such  foods  as  bran,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  linseed.  All  the  cows  get 
a  fair  mess  of  the  first,  and  the  heaviest 
milkers  get,  in  addition,  more  or  less  of 
the  last  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
milk  they  give.  The  argument  for  this 
is  that  the  extra  milk  requires  extra 
protein.  It  is  cheaper  to  give  it  only  to 
those  cows  that  need  it,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  giving  them  too  much  of  the  other 
elements.  The  western  man  may  say 
that  this  would  not  pay  him,  but  it  pays 
in  Connecticut.  New  England  farmers 
are  saving  themselves  by  saving  wastes. 

h.  w.  c. 


SCRAPS. 

An  Australian  contemporary  reports  that  a 
flock  of  10,000  sheep,  recently  noted  in  Gippsland, 
were  herded  by  drovers  on  bicycles,  instead  of 
horses,  as  usual. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  horse  shoeing,  I  have 
run  a  dray  in  the  city  where  my  horses  were  on 
pavement  nearly  all  the  time.  The  first  six 
months  of  1898,  my  horses  drove  one-half  day 
each,  the  next  six,  all  day.  One  horse  cost  me 
$10.35,  and  the  other  $12.45.  t.  s. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

In  the  six  months  before  November  1,  1898,  201 
cases  of  loss  by  lightning  were  reported  in 
Illinois.  This  included  122  buildings  and  221  head 
of  stock,  the  total  loss  being  $43,000.  The  reports 
indicate  that  there  was  a  greater  loss  on  wet 
land  and  in  barns  or  granaries  where  damp  grain 
and  hay  were  stored.  Considerable  loss  of  stock 
was  directly  due  to  wire  fences. 

At  West  Superior  and  Ashland,  Wis.,  prosecu¬ 
tions  have  been  begun  by  Assistant  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  Chadwick  against  the 
big  packing  companies  which  are  again  selling 
imitation  butter.  The  agent  of  Armour  &  Co. 
at  West  Superior  has  been  arrested  for  having 
butterine  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell, 
and  at  Ashland,  the  agent  for  Swift  &  Co.  is 
under  arrest  on  a  similar  charge. 

Grafting  a  Cud. — Last  Summer,  I  saw  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  hired  man  diligently  searching  for  some¬ 
thing  in  the  cow  pasture.  He  said  that  one  of 
the  caws  had  lost  her  cud,  and  his  employer’s 
wife  had  sent  him  out  for  it.  He  did  not  find  it. 

A  Cincinnati  paper  recently  said  on  its  market 
page,  “  Dehorning  is  often  the  means  of  saving 
the  life  of  a  valuable  animal,  as  by  it,  hollow 
horn  is  detected  and  the  proper  remedies  given.” 
What  is  the  proper  remedy  for  hollow  head  in 
city  newspaper  reporters  ?  c.  d.  lton. 

Ohio. 

The  meat  question  in  Germany  seems  to  have 
reached  national  importance.  Prices  of  meat  in 
the  German  market  are  said  to  be  higher  now 
than  in  several  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  German  farmers  have  been  calling  for 
higher  tariffs  on  American  meat.  The  German 
farmers  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  supply  all 
the  meat  needed  in  Germany.  Germany  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  manufacturing  nation, 
like  England,  and  is  thus  more  and  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  America  for  her  food.  The  time  must 
come  eventually  when  more  of  our  meat  will  be 
needed  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
German  farmers  to  keep  it  out. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


This  column  Is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  cuts.  Rates 
on  application. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.D.  VAN  VALKKNBORGH. 


Another  Good  Offer  \S  Sniff. 

March,  at  $15.  Just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


GRADE  HOLSTEIN  SPRINGERS. 

I  nave  for  sale  30  head  of  very  fine  three-year  old 
Grade  Holstein  and  other  grade  Springers.  Some  due 
soon.  Address  A.  C.  WEBBER,  Baldwlnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


Phoehiro  Pigs.  Quality  right;  prices  right.  All  stock 
VillColillC  registered.  Silas  Dean,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

One  Imported  and  one  half-bred  bay  French  Coach 
Mare;  Reg.  Ayrshire  Bulls  of  all  ages,  and  Cocker 
Spaniel  puppies.  WANTED.— Dark  Chestnut  Hack¬ 
ney  Stallion  or  Mare;  Angora  Goats;  White  Mam¬ 
moth  Turkeys,  Embden  Geese  and  Shade  Trees. 
B.  LUTHER  SHIMER,  B.  So.,  Mount  Airy  Park 
Farm,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


Fifty  Registered  Ayrshires. 

Continuous  milkers  of  good  quality,  with  strong 
constitutions.  MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM, 

F  H.  COOKINGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Farmer’s 


Improved  FEED  COOKER 

■Ib  superior  to  all  others  in  Safety, 
.Durability  and  Cheapness  of  cost 
[and  operation.  Scientifically  con¬ 
structed.  Heavy  cast  Iron  lining 
In  furnuce.  Boiler  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  Stands  high  from 
lthe  floor  and  can  be  put  up  in  the 
barn  or  summer  kitchen  with 
safety.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Every  one 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. For 
'descriptive  book  and  prices  address 
ACME  M’F’G  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


FEED  COOKER 

Increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  dl 
gestible.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  Is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry:  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar¬ 
ing  off,”  etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  duer. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  andprices. 

V  R.  LEWIS,  SO  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Farmer’s  Handy  Feed  Cooker. 

Reader’s  attention  is  called  to  this  device, 
which  is  sold  at  $12.50  for  50-gallon  capacity. 
By  feeding  poultry  and  animals  cooked  food 
during  winter  at  least 


one-third  of  the  feed  is  saved  ;  also  having 
stock  in  a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog 
cholera  among  your  hogs  and  insuring  the 
hens  laying  freely  during  the  winter  months. 
On  application  to  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  a  catalogue  giving  full 
description,  may  be  obtained.  They  are  made  in 
all  sizes. 


Ask  Anybody 


Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  a  sheet-iron  pan  for  cooking  that  lasted  more  than 
a  year  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  cast-iron  kettle  wearing  out  ?  Our  cookers  are 
cheapest  in  fuel,  quickest  in  heating,  simplest,  most  durable  and  convenient.  Full 
measure  ;  no  burning  of  feed  with  the 

Heesen  Feed  Cooker. 

Examine  all  other  Cookers,  too.  Here  is  a  specimen  letter: 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co.:  Springfield,  Ohio,  December  5,  1898. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  tested  several  Cookers,  but  find  yours  requires  less  fuel,  and 
can  be  fired  up  quicker  than  any  other  before  used.  With  very  little  fire  left  under 
the  kettle,  one  can  have  plenty  of  warm  feed  In  the  morning.  We  took  out  an  up-to- 
date  upright  steam  boiler  to  put  in  your  70-gallon  Cooker,  and  find  it  more  economi¬ 
cal — it  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season.  Yours  truly,  R.  L.  HOLMAN. 

Send  for  Circular.  Five  sixes,  30  to  70  gallons. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO.,  28  High  St.,Tecutnseh,  Mich. 
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Milk  and  Meat. 

MILK  TALK  AT  INSTITUTES. 

MILK  PRODUCERS  YS.  MILK  HANDLERS. 

At  the  institutes  in  dairy  counties,  you 
will  hear,  this  year,  sharp  discussions 
about  the  price  of  milk  and  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  Here  are  sample  state¬ 
ments  from  both  sides  : 

A  Milk  Producer. — I  do  not  believe 
we  are  receiving  what  we  ought  for  our 
milk.  We  must  produce  clean,  pure 
milk,  deliver  it  at  the  station,  and  pay 
one-half  cent  per  quart  for  the  expense 
of  weighing,  aerating  and  loading  it  on 
the  cars.  This  charge  is,  at  least,  one- 
half  too  large,  and  while  the  inspectors 
look  sharply  after  us,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  it  after  it  arrives  at  our  sta¬ 
tion.  One  shipper  sold  from  our  sta¬ 
tion  185  cans  of  cream  in  1898,  and  shipped 
all  of  the  milk  as  whole  milk.  When  I 
went  before  the  milk  committee  in  New 
York,  and  told  them,  “We  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  cost  for  our  milk,”  they  replied, 
“  The  cost  is  none  of  our  business.”  One 
dealer  said,  “  I  have  never  had  a  farmer 
put  a  price  on  his  milk.  The  farmers 
ask,  1  Will  you  buy  my  milk  ?  ’  or,  ‘  Can 
I  draw  my  milk  ?  ’”  We  should  get  off 
our  knees,  and  take  a  hand  in  selling  our 
products. 

Cost  of  a  Quart. — What  does  it  cost 
to  produce  milk  ? 

Ensilage,  grain,  hay  and  labor  cost 

15*4  cents perday;  200  days  at  15*4c..$31  .00 
105  days  Winter . __$37  oo 

Average  production^  ,825  quarts ;  aver- 

age  price  in  1898,  1 %  cents .  31.93 

Loss  per  cow . . .  $5.07 

In  other  words,  after  deducting  value  of 
the  manure,  one  must  work  for  enough 
lesB  than  two  cents  per  day  per  cow  to 
make  up  this  loss.  We  cannot  afford 
this  !  Can  the  dealers  pay  more  ?  The 
average  price  paid  by  the  consumer  in 
the  city  was  6%  cents  for  1898.  The 
9,000,000  cans  sent  to  New  York  City  sold, 
at  this  figure,  for  $17,000,000  more  than 
the  farmer  received.  Where  did  it  go 
to  ?  At  the  average  freight  rate,  for  all 
routes,  for  the  pay  of  the  milk  peddlers, 
for  shrinkage  and  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses,  we  have  : 

*  Cr.  Dr. 

. . $2,520,000 

4,200  peddlers  at  $2  per  day .  3,066,000 

Sundries .  2,000,000 

$7,586,000 

Profit . . . .  $9,514,000 

’Taint  Fair.” — Is  this  an  equitable 
division?  The  consumer  in  the  city 
knows  no  Winter  or  Summer  season.  His 
price  is  the  same,  and  already  high 
enough.  The  object  of  the  Five  States 
Milk  Producers’  Union  is  not  to  compel 
the  consumer  to  pay  more,  but  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  delivery  and  middlemen’s 
profits  so  that  the  farmer  can  receive 
more.  The  4%  cents  per  quart  difference 
between  the  price  received  by  the  farmer 
and  that  paid  by  the  consumer,  is  out¬ 
rageous,  and  a  company  representing 
$15,000,000  is  willing  to  handle  the  milk 
for  a  much  less  percentage  of  profit,  and 
will  make  a  contract,  covered  with  a 
bond  to  secure  it,  for  milk  for  five  years, 
at  an  advanced  price,  whenever  the 
farmers  will  organize  and  pledge  15,000 
cans  per  day.  At  present,  the  farmers 
sell  without  system,  and  at  De  Ruyter, 
are  fleeced  this  year  by  the  absconding 
buyer,  $10,000. 

The  Milk  Exchange  controls  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  milk,  and  the  price  of  all. 
From  20,000  to  24,000  cans  are  shipped  to 
New  York  daily,  and  this  proposed  com¬ 
pany  will  require  15,000  to  hold  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  now  costs  1 K  cent  per  quart  to 
deliver  the  milk  in  the  city.  By  an  or¬ 
ganized  system,  it  can  be  done  for  one- 
half  cent.  A  saving  of  one-half  cent  per 
quart  to  the  farmer  amounts  to  $73  on  a 
can  per  day  for  a  year. 

What  the  Dealers  Say. 

Too  Much  Milk. — There  is  too  much 
milk  produced,  and  all  parties  would  be 
better  off  if  one  half  the  cows  were  fat¬ 
tened  for  beef.  No  combination  can  con¬ 
trol  the  supply.  At  certain  seasons  of 


the  year,  not  over  one-third  of  the  milk 
available  is  shipped,  and  if  the  farmers 
in  any  section  should  retain  at  home,  or 
sell  for  themselves,  so  that  present  deal¬ 
ers  were  short,  new  routes  could  be 
formed  easily.  The  average  price  of 
milk  to  the  consumer  is  altogether  too 
high.  Some  people  pay  12  cents,  more 
8  cents,  many  more  6  cents,  and  count¬ 
less  throngs  of  the  poorer  classes  4  cents. 

How  Price  is  Fixed. — The  price  of 
milk  is  fixed  by  the  price  of  butter  fat, 
and  not  arbitrarily.  I  visited  one  very 
complete  factory  at  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 
and  I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hovey,  the  owner.  “  I  own  this 
factory,  and  buy  the  milk.  I  wash  the 
cans  for  the  farmers  with  live  steam,  run 
the  milk  through  the  separator,  Pasteur¬ 
ize  the  cream,  run  it  over  the  cooler,  and 
use  a  starter  to  make  the  finest  butter 
possible.  I  make  the  skim-milk  into 
sizing,  have  all  the  best  machinery,  and 
the  whey  is  made  into  milk  sugar.  What 
is  left  of  the  milk  when  we  get  through 
with  it  is  too  weak  to  run  off  alone.” 
Everything  is  looked  after  by  a  keen, 
shrewd  man.  Boxes,  packages,  churns 
and  repairing  are  all  made  and  done  by 
the  men  ;  even  the  steam  which  usually 
goes  floating  off  from  the  steampipe  is 
carried  back  to  the  engine  from  every 
point,  and  aids  in  saving  coal,  amount¬ 
ing  to  800  pounds  per  day.  Every  mill 
of  expense  is  saved,  yet  Mr.  H.  said,  “  I 
could  not  pay  what  I  do  for  milk  if  I  did 
not  make  the  by-products  pay.” 

The  Middleman’s  Side.  —  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  will  be  decreased  if 
the  price  is  put  beyond  the  four-cent 
limit ;  and  many  poor  people  will  not  or 
cannot  use  it.  The  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  a  receiving  station  is  large,  and 
shrinkage,  loss  and  labor  are  greater 
than  others  are  willing  to  admit.  One 
man  offered  his  factory,  or  a  share  of  it, 
to  his  patrons,  so  that  they  could  come 
in  on  the  “enormous  profits”.  After 
the  committee  had  inspected  the  books, 
found  out  how  many  hours  the  owner 
worked,  how  many  chances  he  had  to 
take,  not  one  of  them  would  put  in  a 
dollar.  Middlemen  are  a  necessity  (to 
break  up  large  shipments,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  local  retailers,  handle  surplus 
platform  milk)  ;  and  are  no  less  middle¬ 
men  when  all  are  employed  by  one  com¬ 
pany  than  when  working  independently 

An  irresponsible  buyer  of  milk  is  as 
much  a  curse  to  dealers  as  to  farmers, 
for  he  will  cut  the  price  of  milk,  demor¬ 
alize  trade,  and  injure  others,  finally 
running  away  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
unpaid-for  milk. 

Comment. — While  many  things  can  be 
said  for  both  sides,  and  the  problem  is 
beyond  any  combination’s  control,  it  is 
a  fact  that  most  farmers  receive  a  very 
small  profit  from  the  sale  of  milk.  The 
problem  for  the  milk  producers  is,  Can 
we,  by  joining  any  organization,  benefit 
ourselves  ?  Is  it  possible  or  wise  to  re¬ 
duce  the  present  cost  of  milk  ?  Can  we 
use  the  milk  to  better  advantage  than 
to  Sell  it  ?  C  E.  CHAPMAN. 


My  little  girl.  Julia,  was  taken  with  a  Cough,  and 
at  times  was  prostrated  with  fever.  I  began  ad¬ 
ministering  small  doses  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant, 
Every  time  it  gave  relief,  and  did  its  work  satisfac¬ 
torily.  (Mrs.)  E.  N.  WALLEKIUS,  Vermillion,  Minn., 
November  13,  1895. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Free.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BEE  KEEPING 


-Its  pleasures 
and  profits  is 
the  theme  of 

_ _ _  _  that  excellent 

and  handsome  illustrated  magazine  O lea ni nys  in 
Bee  Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Book  on  Bee  Culture  and  Rook  on  Bee  Supplies, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

ON  ALL  KINDS  OF  HAKNESS. 

■  We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  100  styles,  all  made 
:  from  best  oak  tanned  leather. 

We  are  not  jobbers.  We  make  every- 
,  thiug  we  sell  and  can  surely  save  you 
L.  money.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  and  get  our  148-page  illsustrated  catalogue. 

KINO  HARNESS  CO.,  115  Church  St„  Owego,  N.  Y, 


FRAZER 


AXLE 

CREASE. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  33?”  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Cheaper  to  buy  new  than  repair  old — H  Y  ? 

$6.50  buys  4  Boggy  Wheels  7-8  In.  Steel  Tire 
S6.85  •>"}»  4  Carriage  Wheels  1  In.  Steel  Tire 
111  Repairing  soon  eats  up  price  of  new. 

It)  Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 

D  We  give  full  value  for  money. 

We  can  furnish  axles  and  set  boxes 
^  properly.  Write  for  full  price  list 
jg  and  directions  for  measuring, 
WTI.MINIJTON  WIIKKL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  #5.80 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set.  #8.20 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  W.  Boob,  Center  Hall,  Dept.R.Pa. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  #19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-lnch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  HI.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

n  I  ■  %#  A  n  in  |  —I  have  four  fine 
«~J  |  /A  D  vJ  Lb  k  calves  registered 

Jerseys,  Ida’s  8toke  Pogis  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 


STALLIONS,  MARES  AND  COLT8 
FOR  SALE. 

One  Stallion  and  two  Mares  imported,  and  all  of 
the  best  breeding,  and  good  Individuals.  Prices 
attractive.  JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig*— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chestei 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free, 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choioe 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Hamilton  4  Co.. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM 

wishes  to  have  a  buyer  for  their  flock  of  SOUTH 
DOWNS,  purebred  and  grades;  room  needed  for 
increased  herd  of  Guernseys. 

THE  BERKSHIRES  are  still  the  best.  A  few 
boars  and  sows;  also  younger  ones.  For  the  pedi¬ 
grees,  etc.,  address 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


h » 

_ 

BUY  DIRECT 

AND  SA  VE  MONEY. 

“Money  saved  Is  money  earned.”  We 
make  a  complete  line  of  Surries.  Phae¬ 
tons,  Buggies,  Spring  Wagons  and  Hoad 
Wagons,  and  sell  them  to  you  direct  at 
wholesale  prices. 

Best  Spring  Wagon  Made. 

Two  and  three  seat.  Some  styles 

as  low  as  $37 .BO 

C.  B.  MouUllar,  Milo,  Kant.,  writes:  1‘ Received 
ffo.  928  Combination  Spring  Wagon  in  fine  thape. 
Cmuider  I  saved  $25.00  bg  dealing  u/itb  you.” 

YOU  are  NOT  too  far  away  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  us  and  save  money.  Send  for 
new  illustrated  catalogue— FREE.  All 
prices  marked  In  plain  figures.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  harness  SI. SO  and  upward. 
EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO., 
18  Eighth  St.  Goshen,  Indiana. 


t  w  I 


cccomrniji 


Trade 

Mark 


XUMPJAWl 


Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method,  I 
not  expensive.  No  eara  i 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  ( 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abao- 
lute  cure  of  Lump  J  aw,  free  to  ' 
read  ers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  , 
Union  Stock  Tmrds,  Chicago,  11L  , 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED  ' 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
vour  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


It  Cuts  All  Around  the  lorn! 


*  H  l 

2  Dehorning 
^Clipper 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

I  St.,  Hammond,  111.,  U.  S.  A 


SAVE  $8  ON  A  HARNESS F 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Harness  anti  carri¬ 
ages  in  the  tvorltl  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS,  DEALERS  OR  MIDDLEMEN. 

We  sell  you  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and  save  you  all 
additional  expense.  We  ship  anywhere  for  examination.  We  guarantee 
and  warrant  everything.  This  Elegant  Team 
umlFuriu  Harness  for  $19.50.  Many  custom¬ 
ers  who  have  bought  it  report  that  they  have 
saved  from  $8  to  $10  In  buying  this  harness  from  us. 

,  For  full  description  of  this  and  60  other  styles  of 
harness  and  125  styles  of  vehicles  see  our  new 
illlustrated  Catalogue.  Your  name  on  a  postal 
r  card  will  get  It. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

W.  B.  PRATT,  Secy.  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


♦>  a  <y 


Don’t  Pay  Three  Profits 

If  you  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  least  you 
can  for  the  best  vehicle?  Get  all  you  can  In  material  and  workman¬ 
ship— pay  as  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  “extras.” 

You  save  the  jobber’s  commission  and  the  retailer’s  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagans,  harness  and  horse 
accessories.  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  I  f  what  you  order  does  not  suit,  send 
it  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  First,  get  the  catalogue.  You  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  0, 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  |3T  .25 
With  Leather  Quarter  Top. 


One  load  will  do  several  dol¬ 
lars'  worth  of  repairing,  yet 
a  load  costs  but  10c..  and  the 
machine  will  last  a  lifeiime. 
That’s  why  it  is  called  the 
ECONOMY.  Pays  for  Itself 
nearly  every  time  it  is  used 


AGENTS  WANTED,..,, 

NEATEST,  REST,  CHEAPEST 

HARNESS  RIVETER 

on  the  market.  The  handiest,  as  it  can  be  used  in  any  position 
Repairs  Harness,  Self-Binder  Webs,  Belting,  in  fact  anything 
where  a  well-clinched  rivet  will  serve  the  purpose.  CAN  BE 
CARRIED  IN  YOUR  POCKET. 

THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT.  »»» 50c. 

(In  2c.  stamps)  for  sample  and  terms  to  agents.  Will  send  it  loaded 

AS  A  SELLER  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. ° 

Every  machine  is  ft  II A  D  A  IITCCTl  to  do  perfect  work.  It  is 
finely  Japanned  UUHilAll  I  ECU  and  nickel  plated. 

Our  agents  are  making  from  #5  to  #10  per  day.  “I  aiu 
well  pleased.”  “  It  is  the  best  seller  I  ever  handled.”  That’s  what 
they  all  say.  Send  at  once  for  sample,  and  select  your  terri¬ 
tory.  If  you  will  wish  a  fine  leatherette  sample  case  and  order 
book  send  25c.  extra. 

Fredericktown, 
Ohio, 


FOOTE  ECONOMY  C0„  204  S.  Main  St., 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT  GOUVERNEUR. 

A  Large  and  Interesting  Meeting. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

The  dairymen’s  meeting  at  Gouver- 
neur,  January  25  and  26,  was  the  best 
ever  held  by  the  New  York  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association.  The  attendance  was 
double  that  of  any  previous  meeting, 
and  no  less  than  1,000  persons  were 
present  at  several  sessions.  There  was 
a  fine  exhibit  of  dairy  products  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Over  350  samples  of  butter 
and  cheese  were  offered  for  competition. 
It  was  a  better  exhibit  than  is  usually 
found  at  State  fairs.  Mr.  Ellis  Wood- 
worth,  of  Gouverneur,  deserves  more 
than  passing  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Dodge,  a  young  farmer  of  St. 
Lawrence  County.  His  address  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  heard  by 
some  of  the  institute  workers,  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  perhaps,  to  give  farmers  a  chance 
in  the  future  instead  of  lawyers,  as  is  too 
often  done.  The  burden  of  Mr.  Dodge’s 
thought  was  evolution  in  dairy  matters. 
He  insisted  that  the  law  of  survival  of 
the  fittest  applied  to  dairy  matters.  The 
response  was  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen  Jr., 
of  Lawyersville.  He  said  that  we  live 
in  an  age  of  sweeping  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  changes.  These  changes  go  on  in 
dairy  matters  as  in  other  vocations,  and 
that  the  changed  conditions  must  be 
met  by  change  of  methods  in  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  and  in  manufacture  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

President  Eastman  said  that  eastern 
dairymen  had  lost  ground  previously 
held.  The  place  they  occupied  formerly 
is  now  held  by  the  western  dairymen,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  united  effort  under  the 
guidance  of  skilled  and  trusted  leaders. 
The  eastern  dairymen  must  cooperate 
and  work  unitedly.  The  adulteration  of 
dairy  products  had  much  injured  dairy¬ 
men,  but  inferior  products  had  injured 
them  also.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  ignor¬ 
ance  and  carelessness  in  the  production 
and  care  of  milk.  He  spoke  of  the  forms 
of  adulteration,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
restraining  legislation.  He  urged  farm¬ 
ers  to  use  their  influence  on  members  of 
Congress  to  secure  this  legislation,  and 
suggested  that  this  matter  be  carried  to 
the  ballot  box,  if  other  persuasive  means 
failed. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  followed  with  an 
address  on  Forage  and  Fertility.  His 
point  was  that  milk  could  not  be  made 
economically  on  hay,  either  clover  or 
mixed  with  other  grasses.  He  advocated 
the  use  of  corn  and  the  silo.  He  held 
that  it  is  folly  to  buy  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  large  quantities  when  there 
is  so  much  fertility  in  the  soil  that  is 
available  under  proper  culture.  It  is  like 
a  man  having  a  deposit  in  the  bank,  but 
not  able  to  use  it  because  of  his  inability 
to  sign  his  name  to  a  check. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard  talked  on  the  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  dairy  cow.  He  has  broken 
away  from  old  traditions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Gov.  Hoard  makes  his  theories 
conform  to  his  individual  study  of  the 
animal ;  with  him,  theory  comes  second. 
He  insists  that  temperament  develops 
function,  and  that  function  develops 
form.  This  is  contrary  to  the  sometimes 
accepted  theory  that  form  is  responsible 
for  function. 

Prof.  H  H.  Harding’s  subject  was 
Dairy  Bacteriology.  He  took  special 
pains  to  explain  the  Pasteurizing  of  milk. 
He  showed  and  explained  different  ma¬ 
chines  for  this  work,  and  exhibited 
charts  to  show  the  effect  of  Pasteurizing 
at  different  temperatures.  He  also 
showed  the  effect  of  cooling  milk.  Prof. 
Van  Slyke  took  up  the  subject  of  food 
adulterants.  The  cause  of  adulterations, 
he  said,  was  the  desire  of  gain.  All  the 
other  causes  were  of  no  account.  He 
showed  that  food  adulteration  was  a 
subject  of  national  importance,  affect¬ 
ing  the  pockets  of  consumers,  the  com¬ 
mercial  integrity  of  producer,  manufac¬ 


turer  and  dealer,  and  the  morals  of  all 
concerned  in  the  adulterations  down  to 
the  consumer  of  the  product.  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  legislation  on  food  adulter¬ 
ants.  He  gave  a  list  of  foods  usually 
adulterated. 

In  the  matter  of  cattle  foods,  he  said 
preference  should  be  given  those  firms 
that  guarantee  the  analysis  of  their 
products,  as  cotton-seed  meal,  some 
gluten  meals,  and  linseed  meal.  The 
staple  foods  in  bulk,  he  thought,  were 
least  adulterated.  It  is  the  foods  bought 
in  small  quantities  that  are  most  adulter¬ 
ated.  Condimental  foods  are  mostly 
composed  of  grain  with  some  form  of 
medicinal  substances.  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  should  be  avoided.  They  are 
exceedingly  costly  in  proportion  to 
actual  value. 

More  particulars  will  follow  next  week 
in  reference  to  Thursday’s  session,  which 
included  addresses  by  Dr.  Jordan,  Major 
Alvord,  Gov.  Hoard,  H.  E.  Cook,  and  Prof. 
H.  H.  Dean,  of  Ontario,  Canada.  D. 


BOTTLED  MILK. 

All  dealers  in  bottles,  and  most  ad¬ 
vocates  of  bottle  delivery,  when  figur¬ 
ing  the  gains  of  the  system,  assert  a 
waste  of  three  or  four  quarts  per  40  in 
dipping,  and  leave  one  to  assume  that  40 
quart  bottles  can  be  filled  from  a  40  quart 
can  of  milk. 

It  is  correct  to  figure  three  or  four 
quarts  waste  in  dipping,  but  there  is, 
also,  waste  in  bottling.  By  a  number 
of  trials,  at  different  times,  carefully 
using  a  gallon  hand  filler,  I  have  cleaned 
out  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  into  39  quart 
bottles,  and  a  20-quart  can  into  19% 
quart  bottles.  By  this  careful  hand  fill¬ 
ing,  almost  no  milk  was  wasted,  not 
more  than  would  be  measured  by  table¬ 
spoonfuls.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
large  machine-filling  apparatus  would 
waste,  at  least,  two  quarts  per  40,  al¬ 
though  I  have  had  no  experience  with  it 
Our  experience  with  the  breakage  of  bot¬ 
tles  (we  have  delivered  a  part  of  our 
milk  in  bottles  since  1886)  is  about  as 
follows :  For  every  bottle  delivered 

daily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  two 
new  bottles  yearly,  or  a  little  more;  that 
is,  if  one  delivers  150  quarts  daily  in  bot¬ 
tles,  he  will  need  to  buy  300  new  bottles 
per  year. 

There  is  considerable  extra  expense 
about  delivering  milk  in  bottles,  but 
modern  trade  conditions  are  calling  more 
and  more  for  their  use.  The  milk  bottle 
is  one  of  those  modern  inventions  for 
consuming  the  profits  of  a  business.  The 
man  who  sells  a  two-cent  yeast  cake  at 
the  present  day,  not  only  must  wrap  it 
in  tin  foil,  but  also  furnish  a  gummed 
envelope  to  preserve  the  tin  foil  from 
the  atmosphere.  e.  c.  birge. 


A  Hen  Stort. — A  young  woman  in  this  county 
had  two  hens  given  her  in  January  last.  The 
hens  sat  in  February,  and  in  due  time  hatched  22 
chicks.  Two  of  them  died.  The  last  of  April,  she 
sold  the  20  broilers  for  $9.50.  Both  of  these  hens 
raised  another  brood  of  chicks,  23  in  number, 
worth  45  cents  apiece  this  Fall,  making  $10  35. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  run  with  the  flock, 
and  no  account  has  been  kept  of  the  eggs. 

J.  M.  H 

Right  chimney,  good  lamp. 

Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp. 

Besides  breaking. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


P|  SMALL'S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
ij  thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
£|l  highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  li.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Gouverneur  Press. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Gouverneur 
Press,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  we  are  able  to  offer 
it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75.  This  is  the  price  of  the  Press 
alone.  The  offer  is,  however,  good  only  for  10 
days.  Order  may  be  sent  us  or  to  the  Press. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

5klms  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Sharpies  Quality. 


Every  farmer  who  keeps 
five  or  more  cows  can 
afford  a  hand  separator. 

In  fact,  he  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  one. 

Avoid  all  mistakes  and 
useless  expenditure  by 
buying  a  SAFETY  HAND 
SEPARATOR.  They  not 
only  represent  highest 
quality  in  such  ma¬ 
chines,  but  stand  for 
highest  quality  in 
product  as  well.  They 
skim  clean,  turn 
easy,  last  long,  and 
cost  nothing  for  repairs.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars.  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  ”  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Slues 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  and  builders  of 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery.  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse:  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency, 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  In  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher ’»  Oraoige  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

“The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.’’  So  do  weevil,  but  don’t  let  them  grind 
your  grain,  it  doesn’t  pay.  HCIIliH  H  as  others 
KILL  THEM  WITH  rUtYlA,  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


nmin  your  cra.* 

GiRINP'AT  home 

%nd  B&vetne  toll.  You  have  the  horses,  w« 
have  the  power  and  mill.  Over 

20,000  PEERLESS 

Mills  are  now  In  use. 

They  work  fast,  fine,  easy. 
iMake  family  meal  or  feed. 
Prices.  »15,  *18.  & *20.  AGENTS 
WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 

for  circulars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  UL 


For  grinding 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  &c. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


i 


CRE  OF  CORN! 

nn<l  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of  I 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F,  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  pageB  and  now  being  sent  outby  the  Silver  Mr;.  Co, 

Sa  i. km,  0.,  is  unquestionably  the  bust  book  yet  Introduced  on  , 
the  Bubjcct.  It  Includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV-  Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  ’They  are  going  rapidly.  — 

ft  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 
t<>I<lay — to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


No.  3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
iustable  Feed  Slide, 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  , 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 

power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to  -  _  _ _ _  _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  Inanufao. 
turers  In  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Bend  for  special  oirer  on  this  mill  and  large  fllus- 
catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  Grinding 
MI1U,  46  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peekes 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers. 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mlllsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Sheilerm  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.. 27 Fargo  8t.,BAIAVlA,  ILIA 


];  French  Buhr 
Stone  Mills 


aro  tho  best  for  Farm- 
Uses.  Griud  ear  corn, 
and  any  grain  mixed  or 
separate  for  feed.  Table  , 
com  meal,  buckwheat, 
rye  andgraliam  flour  for  family  use.  Easiest 
kept  in  order,  largo  capacity,  less  power. 
Send  for  new  book  on  mills  and  sample 
meal. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARMON,  Flour  Mill  Builders, 
270  DAY  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mil 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and  all  kinds  of 
SinaU  Grain. 

Made  In  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse-power. 

Also  make  sweep  mills 
and  corn  shellers.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  prices. 
THOS.  ROBERTS, 
P.  O.  Box  92. 
Springfield,  -  Ohio. 


TWO  MILLS 


in  one.  Grinds  twice  with  less  fr 
tion.less  heating,  less  waste  th 
others  grind  once.  Corn  and  c 
for  feed,  oats,  etc. .rolled, mash 
and  mellowed,  enlarged  one-th 
in  bulk.  Send  for  free  catalog 

QUAKER  CIT\ 

Crlndlng  Mill 

i.W.Str»ub&Co.,3737  Filbert  St., Phi 

,  „  -  - A.  tV.  Straub  Co.,  4  8.  Cannl  St.,  Chics 

alio  VTaitaru  Agent*  for  Smalley’s  Towers,  8hellers  A  Cutter 


r ECU  IvllLLai 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING - 

Have  them  in  six  sizes— 2  to  25  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.N-  B0WSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  lad. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKAL’SEK  A  I1KO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


S  FOR  CORN 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
«  ■  being  ground  on  our 

scientific  Grinding  Mill 

Here's  something  entirely  ncwi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION- 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  50  h.p. 

THEFOOSMFG.  CO.  Springfield  0. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

AN8WKB8  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 


Mare  Out  of  Condition. 

My  two-year-old  mare  breaks  out  in  a  cold 
sweat  in  the  evening,  and  will  be  dried  off  in  the 
morning;  she  eats  well,  and  seems  to  feel  all 
right.  J.  A.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  sweating  is  an  indication  of  weak¬ 
ness,  probably  because  of  the  mare  be¬ 
ing  out  of  condition.  Give  the  mare  one 
teaspoonful  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
in  feed -once  daily,  for  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  increase  the  dose  to  two 
tablespoonfuls  once  daily,  and  continue 
for,  at  least,  three  or  four  weeks.  Hub 
the  whole  region  of  the  loins  with  am¬ 
monia  liniment,  sufficient  to  blister 
mildly.  Repeat  two  or  three  times,  if 
necessary,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month. 

To  Stimulate  Growth  of  Hoof. 

What  Is  best  to  use  to  make  a  horse’s  hoofs 
grow  1  I  have  an  eight-year-old  team  that  came 
from  New  York  City.  Their  feet  are  in  bad  shape. 
I  have  turned  them  out,  and  wish  to  grow  new 
hoofs  on  them.  J.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

Blister  the  coronet  and  lower  half  of 
the  pastern  with  ammonia  liniment 
(equal  parts  strong  aqua  ammonia  and 
sweet  oil  well  shaken  together).  Repeat 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  until 
sufficiently  stimulated.  Also,  apply  to 
the  hoof-wall  and  sole,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  an  ointment  of  equal  parts 
of  pine  tar  and  vaseline  melted  together. 
If  the  ointment  is  occasionally  applied 
hot,  it  is  all  the  better. 

Lambs  Dying  in  Turnip  Field. 

This  is  my  second  year  in  sheep  growing.  The 
last  of  September,  I  put  15  ewe  lambs  in  the 
turnip  field  to  eat  off  some  of  the  turnip  tops; 
two  or  three  weeks  after,  several  of  them  looked 
as  though  they  were  sick;  their  ears  lopped  down 
a  little,  and  were  swollen  some,  not  at  the  ends 
but  next  to  the  head.  Two  days  after,  I  caught 
one,  and  its  ears  looked  as  though  two  inches  of 
the  ends  on  the  outside  were  blistered.  In  just  a 
few  days,  these  ends  were  dead,  and  in  time, 
came  off  about  an  inch  from  the  head.  What 
was  the  cause  ?  w.  k.  j. 

Ontario. 

.  The  deaths  were,  probably,  due  to  over¬ 
feeding  on  the  turnips.  If  the  turnips 
were  frosted,  they  would  be  still  more 
dangerous.  Turnips  are  an  excellent 
succulent  feed  for  sheep  when  fed  moder¬ 
ately  with  the  usual  dry  ration  of  Win¬ 
ter,  but  they  are  unsafe  when  fed  in 
excess. 

Abortion  in  a  Cow. 

My  cow  aborted  last  year  about  two  months 
ahead  of  her  time.  She  has  been  fed  wet  feed 
heavily  salted,  consisting  of  wheat  bran  and 
corn-cob  meal  equal  parts.  She  was  giving  about 
three  quarts  of  milk  twice  a  day,  but  increased 
a  few  days  before  abortion.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  feed  to  cause  abortion  ?  How  long  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  her  to  carry  the  calf  after 
it  died,  or  would  she  have  dropped  it  as  soon  as 
life  became  extinct  ?  g.  l.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

The  abortion  was,  probably,  due  to 
some  accidental  cause  and  not  to  the 
feed.  Excessive  salting  might  cause 
abortion,  as  well  as  overfeeding  on 
grain  ;  but  if  the  cow  were  really  over¬ 
salted,  it  ought  to  have  been  indicated 
by  undue  looseness  of  the  bowels.  The 
fetus  is  commonly  expelled  within  24 
hours  after  its  death,  but  it  may  be  re¬ 
tained  several  days,  or  even  several 
weeks  in  exceptional  cases.  Abortion 
may,  also,  take  place  before  the  death  of 
the  fetus,  or  while  the  fetus  is  still  alive. 
I  would  advise  not  breeding  the  cow 
again  until,  at  least  three  months  after 
all  vaginal  discharge,  as  a  result  of  the 
abortion,  has  ceased. 

Intestinal  Worms  in  a  Dog. 

My  dog  is  troubled  with  white  worms  about 
three-quarters  inch  long.  How  can  they  be  re¬ 
moved  ?  *•  B- 

Massachusetts. 

Dogs  vary  so  greatly  in  size,  that  the 
size  should  have  been  indicated  to  enable 
me  to  prescribe  definite  doses.  Cause 
the  dog  to  fast  for  12  hours,  preferably 
over  night,  then  administer  a  dose  of 
spirits  of  tuipentine,  to  the  amount  of 
three  drops  of  turpentine  for  every  pound 
of  the  dog’s  weight  (i.  e.,  60  drops  or  one 
teaspoonful  for  a  20-pound  dog,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  for  a  40  pound  dog,  etc.)  The 


turpentine  should  be  thoroughly  shaken 
up  in  8  to  10  parts  of  milk,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  drenching.  If  the  dog  is  pass¬ 
ing  segments  of  tapeworms,  add  two 
grains  areca  nut  for  each  pound  of  the 
dog’s  weight,  to  the  drench.  An  hour  or 
two  after  giving  the  turpentine-and-milk 
drench,  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  the  dose 
to  be  rather  larger  than  the  quantity  of 
oil  of  turpentine  given.  Continue  the 
fasting  for,  at  least,  an  hour  after  giv¬ 
ing  the  castor  oil,  and  then  feed  the  dog 
on  a  light  diet.  Repeat  the  course  of 
treatment  whenever  the  worms  appear 


herd  was  composed  of  those  heifers,  and  then  his 
eyes  were  opened.  Scarcely  one  of  them  would 
produce  as  much  butter  within  100  pounds  as  the 
original  mother.  He  got  what  he  had  bred  for — 
size.  He  had  traded  100  pounds  of  butter  worth 
then,  on  an  average,  825,  for  sizable  steer  calves 
and  heifers  that  would  make  poor  cows.” 

Some  of  the  Alaskan  Islands  have  been  turned 
into  farms  for  the  production  of  foxes.  Black 
and  blue  foxes  were  planted  a  few  years  ago  on 
these  islands,  and  have  now  multiplied  so  that 
trapping  them  is  a  profitable  business,  probably 
more  profitable  on  the  whole  than  digging  gold 
in  the  Klondike.  The  chances  are,  however, 
that  there  would  be  more  money  in  raising  sheep 
on  the  old  farm  than  in  either  of  those  enter¬ 
prises. 


in  the  feces  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  dog’s  drinking  water  and  sleeping 
quarters  should  be  kept  clean  and  sweet, 
and  the  feces  either  buried  or  burned 
daily  as  far  as  practicable. 

Heaves  or  Difficult  Breathing  in  a  Horse. 

My  horse,  12  years  old,  seems  to  be  troubled 
with  breathing.  Sometimes  it  sounds  as  though 
there  was  an  obstruction  in  the  head  or  lungs. 
He  has  spells  of  running  at  the  nose,  a  thick, 
white  mucus.  He  coughs  hard  at  times,  but  I 
can  generally  stop  him  with  a  few  doses  of  cough 
paste  containing  belladonna,  opium,  honey,  etc. 
Last  March,  he  was  very  sick,  but  I  had  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian  attending  him,  and  he 
brought  him  through  alive.  He  claimed  that  the 
horse  had  lung  fever.  N.  8. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  difficult  case  on  which  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  without  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination.  I  suspect  that  the 
horse  has  the  heaves,  although  the 
difficult  breathing  may  be  due  to  some 
local  obstruction,  as  a  swelling  or  ab¬ 
scess  about  the  throat  or  head.  Try  the 
following  course  of  powders :  sulphate 
of  copper  and  powdered  nux  vomica,  of 
each  three  ounces ;  arsenic,  90  grains ; 
mix  and  divide  into  36  powders.  Give  a 
powder  in  the  feed  night  and  morning. 
If  there  be  any  improvement,  repeat  the 
course  of  powders  after  an  interval  of 
two  or  three  weeks.  Continue  the  use 
of  the  cough  paste  when  necessary.  If 
the  powders  afford  no  relief,  there  is 
some  trouble  other  than  the  heaves.  In 
that  case,  I  can  only  suggest  that  you 
again  employ  the  veterinarian  you  em¬ 
ployed  before,  or  follow  his  advice  and 
sell  the  horse. 

SCRAPS. 

Dubtstorms  caused  great  discomfort  in  the 
Australian  sheep  districts  last  month.  Rabbit- 
proof  fences  three  feet  nine  inches  high  were 
covered  by  banked-up  sand,  and  sheep  were  sent 
away  from  the  affected  districts,  to  save  as  many 
as  possible,  their  pasture  being  quite  covered  by 
sand. 

A  Danish  method  devised  to  prevent  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  mites  in  cheese  is  said  to  be  entirely 
effectual.  It  consists  in  continually  whitewash¬ 
ing  the  curing  rooms,  the  cheeses  being  soaked 
in  brine  for  an  entire  day  before  being  placed  in 
these  apartments.  The  cheeses  are  carefully 
wiped  and  turned  daily,  during  the  curing,  and 
are  finally  washed  in  lime  water  before  being 
stored  away. 

V.  K.  Chesnut,  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  86, 


To  be  idle  is  the  hardest  of 
all  tasks.  Our  grandmothers 
understood  this  and  even  in 
their  leisure  moments 
ware  never  found  with- 
„  out  some  little  task  in 
'  their  hands,  if  it  were 
only  knitting,  tat¬ 
ting  or  crochet¬ 
ing.  There  was  a 
reason  for  this 
that  does  not  ap- 
pear  upon  the 
surface.  Our 
grandmothers 
were  healthy  wo¬ 
men,  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  activity 
that  would  not 
permit  them  to 
be  idle. 

If  many  modern 
women  are  much 
less  active  and  more  given  to  idleness  than 
the  stately  dames  of  yore,  it  is  because  they 
enjoy  a  smaller  measure  of  good  health. 
A  woman  who  suffers  from  weakness  and 
disease  of  the  distinctly  feminine  organs, 
who  is  racked  with  pain,  and  tortured  with 
headaches  and  nervousness,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
tive  and  helpful.  Idleness  and  invalidism 
are  the  natural  results  of  suffering  of  this 
description.  The  poor  invalid  woman  is 
not  at  fault,  save  in  her  ignorance  of  her 
own  physical  make-up  or  neglect  of  her 
womanly  health. 

Thousands  of  women  are  neglectful  in 
this  way  because  they  shrink  from  the  em¬ 
barrassing  examinations  and  local  treat¬ 
ment  insisted  upon  by  the  majority  of 
obscure  physicians.  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  for 
thirty  years  chief  consulting  physician  to 
the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  wonder¬ 
ful  medicine  that  cures  all  diseases  peculiar 
to  women,  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  these  embarrassing 
ordeals.  This  great  medicine  is  known  as 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  delicate  and  important  or¬ 
gans  that  bear  the  burdens  of  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  It  makes  them  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  heals  internal 
ulceration  and  inflammation  and  stops 
debilitating  drains.  It  transforms  weak, 
nervous  invalids  into  healthy  women. 

A  book  about  health,  free.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  For  pa¬ 
per-covered  copy  send  21  one-cent  stamps, 
to  cover  mailing  only.  Cloth  bound  31 
stamps.  Dr.  R.  V.  Pieroe,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

An  Egg  Maker 

means  ft  money  maker.  Green  Cut  Bone  pro- 

r*.  Mann’s  Hew  Bone  Cutter 


US.  MANN  no.  Ron 


MlIfnrH.  M  HRR. 


Incubators  on  30  Days’  Trial. 
Thousands  of  these  In  successful  Oper 
atlon.  Most  profitable  money-makers. 
Large  valuable  catalogue,  6c. 

Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators, Live  Stock,  Brooders  • 
♦ —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ' 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  < 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

♦  Excelsior  AY  ire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  . 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


of  prize  winning  poultry  lor  1899.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  ’99  on  cover.  Gives 
price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the 
‘finest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Fifty  different  varieties. 
Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Send  Six  cents  In  stamps. 

H.  GBELDEK,  FLORIN.  PA. 


£ 


BRMZOII’S  POULTRY  3ATALIi9£ 

rnrri  It’aafcaaaty;  •T«rUMUni»llt«.  Ilh» 
rntti  tratea  mi  describe.  fine  Tnkayft  (aw, 
Dneka  and  cMck.na ;  flv.0  prices  of  fowls  A  agf*.  flsast 
Bsysr’a  Gilds  pabluhtd.  Inclose  10c.  for  portage,  ate. 

J.  R.  Bra  bazoo,  Jr.  ft  Co.,  Box  57,  Delano,  wla 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

Write  me  for  prices.  Send 
for  Catalogue  of  Poultry, 
Supplies,  etc. 

D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  Box  101,  Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

I’he  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  finest  breeders  and  greatest  layers  out  of 
1.200 birds.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars. 
II.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Eggs.  Circular 

_ free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

C.  F.  G1FFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  Is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  It.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  vrke. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


SOME  HENS  LAY 


yours? 


In  winter— why  not  7= 
Here’s  the  secret. 


The  food  must  take  one  of  two 
channels.  One  forms  meat  and 
bone,  the  other,  eggs.  Lee’s 
Tonic  Powder  turns  the  di¬ 
gested  food  into  the  channel 
for  eggs;  keeps  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  strong  an  d  healthy,  pre¬ 
vents  over-fat  and  disease.  Not 
an  ordinary  condition  powder 
and  not  a  stimulant.  For  30  cts. 
we  will  send,  as  samples,  a  25c. 
package  of  Tonic  and  a  30c.  can 
of  Lee’s  Lice  Killer,  the  popular 
insecticide  which  kills  all  vermin 
affecting  poultry  by  simply  paint¬ 
ing  on  roosts.  68-page  book  on 
“Insects”  free.  Address  nearest  office. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1110  Parnam  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
I/s  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO.  68 Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  CROWN  tosSSSi 

bones.  Forthepoultrvman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  foi;  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA, 


Suits  Everybody. 

We  guarantee  the  Star 
Incubator  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser  or  return  your 
money  without  question. 
No  other  incubator  .com¬ 
pany  gives  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  They  want  their  in¬ 
cubators  to  stay  sold — we  don’t,  unless  the 
buyer  is  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best  on 
earth  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 


says  that  the  loco  weed  caused  so  much  damage 
to  cattle  in  Colorado  that  the  State  paid  nearly 
$200,000  in  bounties  hoping  to  exterminate  it.  The 
effort  was  not  successful.  Mr.  Chesnut  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  well-known  Poison  ivy,  that  it 
has  no  apparent  external  effect  upon  animals, 
and  some  of  them,  like  the  horse,  mule  and  goat, 
eat  Its  leaves  with  perfect  safety. 

During  the  week  of  the  New  York  Poultry 
Show,  breeders  and  fanciers  will  hold  meetings 
as  follows:  February  2,  Leghorn  Club,  10  a.  m.; 
American  Wyandotte  Club,  7:30  p.  m.;  American 
Black  Minorca  Club,  8  P.  M.  February  3— Eastern 
Magpie  Club,  2  r.  m.;  American  Jacobin  Club,  3 
p.  m.  ;  National  Bantam  Association,  7  r.  m. 
February  4— The  American  Exhibition  Game  and 
Game  Bantam  Club,  at  2:30  P.  M.,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Owl  Club,  at  3  p.  m. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  tells  the  following  story: 
“  We  once  knew  of  a  man  who  got  his  head  turned 
the  same  way.  His  father  left  him  a  fine  herd  of 
grade  cows  that  had  taken  the  old  man  a  number 
of  years  to  build  up.  They  would  average  275 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  Well,  the  son  got  the 
veal-calf  notion  in  his  head,  so  he  bought  a  big, 
beefy  Short-horn  bull  and  said,  ‘  Now  I  will  raise 
calves  with  some  size  to  them.’  He  sold  the  males 
for  veals  and  kept  the  heifers,  and  his  eye  would 
glisten  over  the  nice-looking  calves  he  had  gained. 
But  the  end  was  not  yet.  In  a  few  years,  his 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Batches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
•elf- recu listing.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchar 
.  In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
CEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QPBIOY,  ILL. 


HATCH  CHICKEHS 

BY  STEAM—"1-- 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Thousands  In  successful  operation. 
Lowest  prioed  lst*class  hatcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL, 

1 14  to  1 88  S.  6th  Bt.,  Quincy,  III. 


ft* 


A  Million  Testimonials 

are  not  bo  convincing  as  the 

30  DAYS  TKIAL  FREE 

we  offer  on  every  Incubator  we  make. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Duval,  Old  Church,  Va., 
.  0/\  Q)  never  before  saw  an, 

A/  incubator,  yet  with] 

▼  V”  the  Bantam  hatched 
fia  60  chicks  from  50  eggs \ 

You  can  do  as  well.  Send 
4c.  for  No.  23  Catalogue. 

IBUCK.EYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio, _ 

A  Great  Mistake 


DES 


It  would  be  to  purchase  an  Inct 
bator  or  Brooder  without  firs, 
getting  a  copy  of  our  148-pag 
catalogue.  It  costs  6e.  but  t: 
worth  a  dollar  to  you  for  th 
poultry  information  it  con  taint 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pointers  i 
gives  you.  Send  for  it  at  once. 
CO..  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  la. 


NO  MOISTURE  to  be  supplied.  Catalogue  free. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  COMPANY, 

Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


INCUBATOR  QUALITY. 

When  it  comes  to  quality  in  an  i». 
cubator,  which  embraces  construc¬ 
tion,  working  ability,  etc.,  there  it 
nothing  that  will  equal  t 

The  Prairie  State. 

Two  hundred  first  premiums  in  all 
kinds  of  competions  with  all  kinds 
of  machines.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  PA 


HOW  TO  START 

■  ■  lu  the  POULTRY  BUSINESS  and  how 
to  make  It  a  complete  success  la  the  theme  of 
iour  POULTRY  GUIDE.  Telia allabout pool- 
i  try  housea-how  to  build,  cost,  Ac.,  and  how  to 

>  breed,  reed  and  market  fowls.  Treat* 

|  famous  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

which  Is  delivered  freight  paid  to  every  purchaser. 

This  machine  requires  absolutely  no  artifical  moisture.  Send  10 
cents  and  eet  the  book.  Circulars  FREE.  0 

THE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101 ,  WAYLAND,  N.Y. 

TRUST  THE  PUBLIC 

and  send  them  our  Incubator  ou 
trial.  No  man  ahould  buy  an  incubator 
and  pay  for  it  before  giving  it  a  trial.  You 
pay  not  a  cent  for  out*  until  you  have 
given  it  a  thorough  trial.  It**  made  so 
that  nobody  can  fail  with  it.  A  child 
►can  run  It  with  5  minutes  attention  daily.  It 
_  beat  all  others  at  W orld’s  F air,N ash- 

e  and  Omaha  Expositions.  The  best  catalogue  and 
atise  on  incubation  published,  sent  for  &  cts.  Plani'foi 
'dere,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  upon  receipt  of  25  cts. 


|AT|j/k|  tn  CT/k|)V  of  successful  incubating  and 

dl  vK  I  ing  is  told  In  our  new  228-page  cat- 
Full  description  of  the  best  machines  to  use  for  the  purpose.  Cute  and 
modern,  economical  poultry  houses;  poultry  supplies  and  cute  and 
of  pedigree  poultry;  prices  on  eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  Full  of 
information  to  every  man  or  woman  who  keeps  ^ens.  We  send  ittoany  address  °?J^ce! J” 

of  10  cents.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  101,  Quincy,  Ills. 
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Foods  and  Feeding 

HOW  TO  BUY  STOCK  FEED. 

FIGURE  ON  THE  PROTEIN. 

That’s  the  Key  to  the  Situation. 

Buying  Well. — There  is  an  old  adage 
of  the  merchant  that  “  goods  well 
bought  are  half  sold  ”  ;  but  the  farmer 
might  truthfully  say  that  feeds  intelli¬ 
gently  bought  are  already  sold,  and  at  a 
good  profit,  provided  he  has  the  animals 
that  will  convert  them  into  profitable 
products.  If  he  hasn't  that  kind  of 
animals,  why  is  he  dairying  ?  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  a  good  many  of  us  is  that  we 
don’t  know  how  to  buy  feeds.  We  are 
too  likely  to  take  whatever  the  miller 
has  to  sell,  and  he  will  usually  try  to 
dispose  of  that  which  brings  him  the 
most  profit.  Or  we  may  be  buying  the 
grain  that  our  fathers  or  grandfathers 
bought  just  because  they  did.  In  the 
days  of  the  fathers,  however,  there  was 
not  the  multitude  of  feeds  that  are  now 
on  the  market,  and  the  farmer,  if  he 
bought  grain  at  all,  must  take  corn 
meal,  wheat  bran  or  middlings.  If  he 
didn’t  like  these,  he  could  go  without. 
But  to-day,  with  the  hundred  more  or 
less  kinds  or  brands  that  fill  our  mar¬ 
kets,  it  is  a  perplexing  question  to 
know  what  to  buy,  and  before  we 
spend  good  money  for,  we  know  not 
what,  it  will  pay  us  to  study  the  feed 
question  and,  if  possible,  know  what  to 
buy,  so  that  we  shall  get  what  we  pay 
for  and  not  simply  pay  for  what  we  get. 

How  Foods  Are  Sold. — In  the  first 
place,  we  must  understand  that  to-day 
feeds  are  not  sold  on  the  basis  of  their 
real  value,  but  their  price  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  This  fact  we  ought  to  fix 
firmly  in  our  minds.  We  shall  be  nearer 
the  real  value  basis  when  all  our  States 
have  laws  requiring  feeds  to  have  their 
analysis  affixed  to  every  sack  ;  that  this 
will  be  an  advantage  (the  real  value 
basis)  to  the  ignorant  but  not  to  the 
educated  buyer,  is  a  self-evident  fact. 
If  we  burn  a  food,  we  shall  have  the  ash 
left ;  that  part  which  can  be  burned  is 
called  organic  or  dry  matter,  and  is  sub¬ 
divided  by  the  chemist  into  protein,  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  fat.  The  protein  or 
muscle-maker  goes  to  the  production  of 
milk,  lean  meat,  hair,  horn,  etc.  The 
carbohydrates  (fat-formers)  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  sustaining  animal  heat, 
and  furnish  power  to  keep  the  machinery 
of  the  cow  in  operation.  They  are  heat 
and  fat  producers.  The  fat  (also  fat- 
former)  is  used  by  the  animal  for  main¬ 
taining  its  bodily  temperature,  and  for 
this  purpose,  is  about  2  %  times  as 
efficient  as  the  carbohydrates.  It  is,  also, 
an  aid  to  digestion.  Protein  is  the  most 
costly  and  valuable  element.  It  is  the 
one  that  goes  to  the  production  of  milk, 
and  in  our  study  of  the  intelligent  way 
to  buy  feeds,  it  is  the  only  element  that 
should  be  considered  ;  that  is,  the  most 
digestible  protein  that  one  can  buy  for 
the  least  money,  the  better  off  he  is. 

Is  This  Fair  ? — Is  this  a  fair  way  to 
base  the  value  of  food  stuffs,  that  is, 
upon  the  digestible  protein  only  ?  Prof. 
Haecker,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station,  has  so  well  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  give  his  answer  in  full. 

“  I  do  not  see  what  there  can  be  unfair 
about  it.  We  always  find  enough  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat  in  our  feed  stuffs,  just 
as  we  find  enough  water  and  air  and 
other  conditions  that  are  just  as  essential 
to  animal  nutrition  as  are  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat.  We  find  them  in  abund¬ 
ance  in  stover,  swale  hay,  or  in  anything 
we  feed  in  our  section.  Modern  methods 
of  caring  for  stock  do  away  with  the 
need  of  so  much  carbohydrates.  They 
are  simply  heat,  tallow,  lard  and  mutton 
producers  ;  that  is,  they  lay  fat  on  the 
body,  not  meat.  Now,  if  we  keep  the 
animal  warm  by  comfortable  quarters, 
we  need  simply  enough  carbohydrates 
to  give  the  animal  bodily  warmth,  and 
simply  enough  oil  or  fat  to  keep  the 
digestive  tract  in  good  working  con¬ 


dition  ;  further  than  this  we  have  no  use 
for  it,  for  the  animal  will  not  convert 
carbohydrates  into  dairy  products. 
Therefore,  the  only  item  we  need  to  take 
into  account  is  the  digestible  protein, 
and  the  food  is  valuable  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  that  material  we 
can  find  in  it.” 


What  Analysis  Shows. — Having  this 
fact  clearly  established,  we  are  ready  to 
look  into  the  analysis  of  some  of  the 
more  common  feeds  now  on  the  market. 


The  following  table  has  been  compiled 
from  various  sources,  and  is  believed  to 


be  fully  reliable  : 

Dig.  Dig. 

protein,  carbohyd. 

Dig. 

fat. 

Wheat  bran . 

[44.1 

2.9 

Wheat  shorts . 

...11.6 

*,45.4 

3.2 

Wheat  middlings . 

l47  2 

2.9 

Corn  meal . 

65.2 

i3.3 

Corn-and-cob  meal . 

[56.3 

2.9 

Oats . 

44.7 

4.1 

Rye  meal . 

...  8.3 

,65.5 

;  1.2 

Rye  bran . 

(48.0 

1.6 

Brewers’  grains,  dry... 

135.5 

5.3 

Malt  sprouts . 

j  36.2 

i.1.7 

Buckwheat  bran . 

...  7.4^  ; 

30.4 

1.9 

Buckwheat  middlings. . 

...22.0 

:33.4 

5.4 

Gluten  meal . 

...29.5 

139.6 

12.8 

Gluten  feed . 

1 48  3 

11.1 

Cotton-seed  hulls . 

.26.2 

1.8 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

...36.9 

*18.1 

12.3 

Oil  meal,  old  process... 

...28.3 

32.8 

7.1 

Oil  meal,  new  process. . 

!  32.9 

2.7 

Cleveland  oil  meal . 

...32.1 

[25.1 

2.6 

Pea  meal . 

[51.8 

0.7 

Hominy  chop . 

55.2 

6.8 

Corn  &  oats  (equal  parts).  8.5  t  < 

61.2 

3.7 

Oateana . 

48.34 

3.3 

Oat  feed . 

46.90 

2.8 

Suppose  we  produce  only  hay  and  ensi¬ 
lage  or  corn  fodder  on  the  farm,  and 
must  buy  all  our  grain.  We  find  that, 
in  our  local  market,  we  can  buy  wheat 
bran  at  $16  per  ton,  corn  meal  at  $18, 
corn  and  oats  $20,  cotton-seed  meal  at 
$22,  gluten  feed  at  $18,  and  oateanaat$15. 
In  order  to  make  up  a  balanced  or  com¬ 
mon-sense  ration,  that  will  be  approved 
by  the  animal’s  digestive  system,  and  by 
her  product  in  the  pail,  we  shall  need 
two  or  three  kinds  of  grain.  The  miller 
tells  us  that  he  is  selling  lots  of  oateana, 
and  it’s  giving  great  satisfaction ;  but 
let  us  find  its  value  compared  with  bran. 
It  is  now  simply  a  question  of  proportion 
taught  us  years  ago  in  our  arithmetic. 


How  to  Figure. — We  find  that  oateana 
has  6.8  per  cent  digestible  protein  and 
bran  12.6  per  cent,  so  that  we  state 
our  proportion  thus  :  6.8  :  $15  : :  12.6  :  $X. 
Our  arithmetic  used  to  say  that  the 
product  of  the  means  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  extremes  ;  so  to  find  the 
value  of  the  bran  offered  at  $16  per  ton, 
we  multiply  15  by  12.6,  which  equals  189 ; 
divided  by  6.8  it  equals  $27.79.  So  the 
bran  is  worth  $27.79  compared  with  the 
oateana  at  $15.  I  don’t  think  we  shall 
want  any  of  that. 

Still  wanting  something  to  complete 
our  ration,  we  compare  the  corn  and 
oats  (provender)  with  the  cotton-seed 
meal.  We  find  that  cotton-seed  meal 
has  36.9  per  cent  digestible  protein,  and 
corn  and  oats  8.5  per  cent,  so  our  propor¬ 
tion  this  time  is  as  36.9:$22::8  5:$X;  22 
multiplied  by  8.5  equals  187  ;  divided  by 
36.9  it  equals  $5.07,  the  value  of  our  corn 
and  oats.  I  rather  think  we  shall  buy 
all  the  cotton-seed  meal  the  cows  can 
healthfully  use. 

This  same  method  of  comparison  can 
be  used  with  all  feeds,  also  coarse  fod¬ 
ders,  always  taking  into  consideration 
the  healthfulness  of  our  animals,  and 
we  cannot  go  far  wrong.  Another  thing 
in  our  estimating  feeds  in  the  barn, 
where  we  often  feed  by  measure  and 
not  by  weight ;  we  are  quite  likely  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  weight  of  a  measure  of 
different  kinds  of  feed,  as  the  following 
specimen  table  will  show  : 

WEIGHT  OF  ONE  QUART  EACH. 

Pounds. 

Wheat  bran .  0.5 

Wheat  middlings .  1.1 

Corn  meal .  1.5 

Gluten  feed .  1.2 

Oats .  1.2 

Cotton-seed  meal .  1.5 

Moral :  In  buying  feeds,  get  what  you 
pay  for.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


Remember  that  B  o  w  k  e  r  ’  s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  la  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis : 

Ammonia.. . . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen . . . 7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 9-00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oh. 

Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  BROOD  SOW 


that  gets  plenty  of  fresh  succulent  fooil  never 
eats  her  pigs.  Hoots  supply  this  succulence  In 
the  best  obtainable  form.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  them  is  with  a 

Banner  Root  Cutter. 

Cuts  Easier  and  Faster  than  any  other. 
Does  not  slice  or  cube  the  roots  but  leaves 
them  in  line  ribbons — can’t  choke  anything. 
Shakes  out  all  gravel  and  dirt  and  leaves  only 
the  clean  feed.  Four  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
Write  for  introduction  price. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  Sc  SONS. 

1?  River  Street,  YpsIIuntl,  Mich. 

'iniiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinimiiiiiuiiiiiiimiiiinimiiHW 


WOODWARD'S  WATERING  BASIN 

K  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OE  II. 
ClrruUr.  Ere?.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  N.  \ 


i^ftKER  DAIRY  FEE1* 

n  j?0tiern  Dairy  Feed*'1# 

rnari-  It  ^tle  book  is  written  for  the  Pra?^  hgh^ 

the  best  Gr5  tJle  subject  of  milk  production  oStvahi' 

ahle  book  an<^  rnos^  recent  thought,  and  is  practic^ 
dairyma r,  ??  subject  ever  published.  ^:eCt  vhfb- 
dtle  Teo-arri  the  author  handles  his  ^  aCtice» 

afl<3  bis  f;  actual  value  of  his  materia  ^  safe 

w°rkincr  nd*ngs  can  be  confidently  accep 

^guides.  The  book  is  free.  Send  for  ^ 

Quaker  Dairy  Feed 

Da'  «»v  ot  oAts 

Com bined  f  eetl  is  made  entirely  of  grain — princip  roCiucti°n 
°f  milk  an/?entific  Proportions.  It  is  complete  tor  the  pr 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  anima  . 

0/,i  °nfy  in  Sealed  and  Branded  Sac  s 

Umothv  H  5PEC,MEN  BALANCED  RATION  ^  ^  pounds 

Malt  ay’  “  12  pounds  Gluten  Heal,  -  oounds 

‘  Sprou‘s.  -  3  pounds  Quaker  Dairy  Feed,  8  P»u 

Calculated  for  a  cow  of  i,ooo  pounds  live  weight. 

.  i-Vio  until 


TESTED 
By  THE 
MILK  PAIL 


siblef  We  wish  to  come  as  close  to  the  ^^J^ssisting 

in  the  solutin  ^  °/ier  the  personal  services  of  our  Feed  *  ^na-,ry  Feeding,’ 
which  Z  IIZ  of  feeding  problems.  While  our  ‘‘ Mode^as°ttoroughly  as 
Possible  farm  end  Postpaid  on  request,  covers  the  Sr?un  tion  wiU  often 
be  Of  iIm,  "  con'!itions  vary  so  greatly  that  special  are  the 

best  '  Ialue-  Our  facilities  for  giviog  such  »£orfda‘“”s 

’  and  we  gladly  invite  your  correspondence. 

SCItNCE  DEPT.,  THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 

1339  Monad  nock  Bldg.,  Chicago, 


7 

THE 

PAIL  TELLS 
THE  TALE. 


CONSULT  our  science  department 


r  r*r  »r?/c*  avv'g  ACE  mcy,  w.v 
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Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  H.  G.  Manches¬ 
ter’s  methods  of  figuring  the  values  of  cattle  feeds,  on 
page  85  ?  If  so,  what  ?  Have  you  a  better  way  ?  If 
so,  will  you  tell  us  what  it  is,  and  why  it  is  better  ? 


Many  a  farmer’s  worst  enemies  are  his  own  lack  of 
respect  for  his  business,  and  his  failure  to  realize  the 
need  of  preparation  and  constant  study.  The  law 
business  is  thought  of  as  one  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  and  study  ;  but  a  farm  requires  as 
much  knowledge  and  study  for  best  results  as  any  law¬ 
yer’s  case.  “You  cannot  take  out  of  a  measure  more 
than  is  first  put  into  it,”  and  the  amount  in  the  farm¬ 
er’s  measure  will  increase  as  fast  as  knowledge  takes 
the  place  of  guesswork.  May  nature  study  soon  be 
in  all  the  common  schools. 

In  1892,  America  exported  $671,563,574  worth  of  farm 
products,  which  represented  high  tide  at  that  time. 
In  1894,  this  fell  to  $537,279,181,  but  in  1898,  it  went 
up  to  the  wonderful  total  of  $789,667,394  !  That  is 
what  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  sent  abroad 
after  feeding  70,000,000  people  at  home.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson  deserves  credit  fora  good  share  of 
this  increase.  He  has  been  hunting  new  markets,  and 
advertising  in  old  ones.  It  has  been  a  quiet  but  ef¬ 
fective  business  campaign,  and  it  shows  results. 
Keep  it  before  the  Old  World  that  the  farmers  of 
America  have  food  to  sell — pure  food,  too. 


There  are,  probably,  more  hogs  killed  at  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  than  at  any  other  two  places  in  the 
world,  yet  we  send  to  Europe  every  year  over  $1,000,900 
for  hog  bristles.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
American  hogs  are  fattened  by  a  rush  process,  and 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  youth ;  consequently  their 
bristles  are  too  soft  to  be  used  in  making  hard  grades 
of  brushes.  Russia  produces  the  longest,  stiffest 
bristles,  which  are  supplied  by  old  hogs  and  wild 
boars.  The  American  bristles  are  largely  used  for 
tooth  brushes.  We  don't  suppose  it  would  pay  to 
change  our  hog  feeding  in  order  to  make  better  bristles! 


The  work  Canada  is  doing  for  her  fruit  growers  is 
briefly  outlined  by  Mr.  Orr  on  page  76.  One  man 
writing  about  this,  says  that  he  was  completely  dis¬ 
couraged  in  the  Fall  of  1897,  and  decided  to  cut  down 
all  of  his  300  apple  trees.  He  was  advised  to  try 
spraying.  The  next  Spring,  he  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  Orr  calling  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  fruit 
raising  in  that  region,  and  stating  the  government’s 
intention  to  conduct  spraying  experiments.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting,  and  offered  his  orchard  for  the 
experiment.  Part  were  sprayed,  and  part  were  left 
unsprayed.  On  the  sprayed  trees,  the  apples  were 
sound  and  large,  the  foliage  a  good  color,  and  the 
trees  made  more  growth  than  ever  before  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Although  it  was  the  off  year  for  fruit,  some  of 
his  trees  were  propped,  they  were  so  loaded.  On  the 
unsprayed  trees,  the  fruit  was  practically  worthless. 
He  was  so  well  satisfied  that  he  will  continue  the 
work,  and  expects  even-better  results.  It  seems  almost 


incredible  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  that 
such  results  could  be  accomplished  simply  by  thorough 
spraying  ;  but  there  are  many  witnesses  to  the  facts 
in  different  localities.  They  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  value  of  these  experiments  by  the  government. 
Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the  work  is  appreciated 
by  the  people,  probably  because  they  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it.  No  theories  are  presented 
to  them,  but  practical  examples. 

• 

•  • 

The  N.  Y.  State  fertilizer  law  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  stop  the  useless  and  confusing  practice  of 
issuing  so  many  different  brands  of  fertilizer.  Over 
1900  different  brands  must  be  sampled  and  analyzed. 
Often  the  same  mixture  is  bagged  and  sold  under  half 
a  dozen  different  names.  This  is  usually  done  to 
satisfy  some  local  agents  who  want  some  special  name 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  a  rival.  The  result 
is  great  confusion  to  farmers,  and  extra  work  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  experiment  station.  One  way  to  stop  it 
is  for  the  State  to  compel  manufacturers  to  pay  a  tax 
or  license  on  each  brand  of  fertilizer  they  issue  or 
sell.  That  would,  probably,  cut  down  the  list  severely, 
and  this  would  work  no  injury  to  farmers. 


The  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  first  attempts  of 
a  novice  to  cook  cranberries,  are  given  on  the  Woman’s 
page.  This  would  suggest  the  wisdom  of  inclosing 
with  packages  of  products  going  to  a  new  market, 
printed  directions  for  cooking  and  preparation.  Many 
of  the  Pacific  coast  packers  of  evaporated  fruits  in¬ 
clude  these  in  every  package  The  makers  of  cereal 
foods,  and  all  kinds  of  flavorings,  condiments,  etc., 
give  full  directions  for  use.  These  are  important,  be¬ 
cause  upon  proper  use  often  depends  the  success  of 
the  cooking.  In  seeking  new  markets,  it  is  equally 
important  that  buyers  know  just  how  to  prepare  the 
strange  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  who  had  for  the 
first  time  eaten  fresh  cherries  out  of  hand  and  found 
them  very  good,  might  conclude  that  cranberries  were 
worthless  if,  in  his  ignorance,  he  tried  them  in  the 
same  way. 

Dr.  Jordan’s  remarks  before  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  were  well  received.  It 
was  not  a  new  thought  to  many  of  the  farmers  pres¬ 
ent,  but  Dr.  Jordan  put  it  before  them  forcibly,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  went  home  convinced  that 
he  is  right : 

1.  In  saying  that  the  production  of  a  barrel  of  apples 
or  a  quart  of  milk  is  but  one  part  of  a  farmer’s  duty  and 
business.  He  cannot  perform  the  duties  or  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  society  until  that  product  is  turned  into  money 
— sold.  We  must  take  hold  of  the  selling  problem, 
and  take  hold  of  it  together. 

2.  The  experiment  stations  must  not  waste  time  on 
small  things,  while  larger  and  truer  problems  con¬ 
front  us.  There  are  problems  connected  with  the 
feeding  and  care  of  the  plant  that  have  hardly  been 
touched,  but  which  are  of  great  importance. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  for  New  York  State  that  Dr. 
Jordan  is  working  on  such  broad  and  progressive 
lines  to  build  up  and  develop  a  great  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva. 


Forty  years  ago,  thousands  of  farmers  left  the 
eastern  States,  for  the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  of  the 
West.  Just  after  the  Civil  War,  this  immigration  was 
greatly  increased,  for  many  soldiers  after  their  excit¬ 
ing  service,  were  not  satisfied  to  go  back  to  the  small 
operations  of  the  old  farm.  Out  of  many  reasons  for 
this  change  from  East  to  West,  the  chief  one  was  the 
idea  that  eastern  soil,  after  150  years  of  cropping, 
was  so  badly  worn  out  that  tne  process  of  restoring  it 
was  too  expensive.  These  men  went  West  after  cheaper 
plant  food.  They  knew  that  they  were  going  away 
from  good  markets,  and  the  wisest  of  them  should 
have  known  that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  railroads  as  well  as  in  competition  with  farmers 
from  the  old  country,  and  great  corporations  with 
large  capital.  They  went,  and  some  have  prospered, 
while  others  would  much  better  have  remained  where 
they  were.  To-day  there  is  but  little  movement  of 
immigrants  from  the  East  to  the  West.  Why  ?  Farms 
are  about  as  cheap  in  New  York  State  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  with  the  advantages 
of  nearer  markets  and  better  farm  buildings.  There 
are  thousands  of  farms  in  New  York  State  from  which 
the  younger  people  have  gone  that  contain  naturally 
strong  and  fertile  land.  These  lands  are  not  at  present 
productive,  hence  they  are  offered  at  low  values.  They 
are  not  unlike  men  who  have  lost  character  and  am¬ 
bition  through  ill  nourishment  or  unjust  usage,  and 
must  thus  work  for  less  than  they  are  really  capable 
of  earning.  The  value  of  man  or  farm  is  determined 
by  the  ability  to  produce  under  fair  management.  We 
know  now  that  the  soil  contains  vast  stores  of  poten¬ 
tial  fertility.  It  cannot  be  worn  out  or  exhausted  in 


500  years  of  good  culture.  These  cheap  eastern  farms 
need  medicine  rather  than  plant  food.  On  many  of 
them,  clover  will  not  thrive — often  because  the  land 
is  sour.  The  southern  cow  pea  and  a  fair  dressing  of 
lime  will  give  character  and  strength  to  these  cheap 
farms,  and  fit  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  manures 
or  fertilizers,  or  to  grow  good  clover.  Why  should  an 
eastern  farmer  go  West  to  grow  clover,  when  cow 
peas  and  lime  will  give  the  old  farm  new  courage  ? 


The  proposition  that  we  establish  a  bird  day,  as 
well  as  Arbor  Day,  has  aroused  some  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions.  It  is  asserted  that  birds  are  greedy  and  bel¬ 
ligerent,  and  that,  if  we  really  wish  to  commemorate 
a  worthy  and  retiring  citizen,  who  is  of  immense  ben¬ 
efit  to  agriculture,  we  should  overlook  the  early  bird, 
and  distinguish  the  humble  worm.  Why  not  a  worm 
day  ?  According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  it  is  the  worms  who 
fit  the  soil  for  vegetation.  Not  only  is  it  due  to  worms 
that  fresh  surfaces  are  continually  exposed  to  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  in  the  soil,  and  to  the  humus  acids,  but 
these  lowly  creatures  also  level  inequalities  in  the 
land  by  their  tireless  work.  We  might  even  assert 
that,  to  the  tireless  work  of  the  earth  worms,  century 
after  century,  we  owe  the  final  development  of  the 
famous  breeds  of  sheep,  since  they  were  a  product  of 
rich  pasture,  only  possible  where  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  continued  evolution  to  a  higher  type. 
Then  again  the  worm  “  turns  ”  once  in  a  while.  Farm¬ 
ers  might  learn  from  him  how  to  hit  back  now  and 
then. 


BREVITIES. 

[On  June  5,  1897,  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  some  verses  by  M.  G.  K. 
An  Australian  paper  shook  the  lines  up  together,  and  produced 
the  following.  The  advice  is  sound,  though  the  “  poem  ”  has  been 
pruned  and  root-grafted.] 

If  we  have  the  scale  from  San  Jos6, 

Or  other  pest,  be  what  it  may, 

Let  us  spray. 

While  we  laze  around  they’re  feedin’, 

While  we’re  swearin’  they’re  a-breedin’, 

O.  P.  poison’s  what  we’re  needin’, 

Let  us  spray. 

Lay  a  stock  of  Paris-green  in, 

Don’t  forget  the  kerosenin’, 

Let  us  spray. 

Into  crevices  go  huntin’, 

Stop  the  hoppers’  cheerful  jumpin’, 

What  we’ve  got  to  do  is  pumpin’, 

Let  us  spray. 

Pupa,  chrysalis  and  millers, 

Fungi  mixed  with  caterpillars, 

•  Let  us  spray. 

Be  they  plump,  or  thin,  or  flaccid, 

Bring  to  bear  on  them  the  acid, 

That’s  the  way  to  make  ’em  placid, 

Let  us  spray. 


The  hungry  cow  gives  a  high  low. 

Better  be  unbought  than  uncaught. 

Spraying  is  fruit  insurance— keep  it  up ! 

A  dose  of  humble  heart  for  the  big  head. 

How  often  do  you  spell  your  oughts  with  O  ? 

The  hard-headed  man  wants  to  be  a  lord  unto  himself. 

Five  minutes  of  sunlight  kill  the  germs  of  tuberculosis. 

One  of  the  most  uncommon  things  is  just  ordinary  common 
sense. 

We  believe  that  consumption  may  be  and  is  carried  from  hu¬ 
mans  to  cattle. 

As  a  watch  is  a  timepiece,  a  human  body  is  a  lifepiece.  What 
is  the  key  to  your  lifepiece  ? 

“  Troubles  are  blessings  in  disguise.”  Well,  now,  some  of 
them  are  mightily  disguised! 

Those  who  brag  most  about  their  straightness,  probably  never 
were  really  tempted  to  be  crooked. 

A  fraud  in  sheep’s  clothing— the  man  who  buys  an  “  all-wool  ” 
suit,  and  fails  to  pay  for  it. 

Oh,  yes!  Smite  the  creamery  shark  on  the  right  cheek,  and 
he’ll  turn  all  the  “  cheek  ”  he  has  left  at  you! 

The  farmer  must  work,  eat  and  sleep  with  Nature.  Of  course 
his  children  should  study  it  in  the  district  school. 

An  Italian  in  this  city,  with  poor  specimens  of  Ben  Davis  to 
sell,  put  up  the  appropriate  sign  of  “  Kieffer  apples.” 

Some  fruits  that  you  can’t  afford  to  grow  for  market  are  so 
good  that  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  them  for  home  use. 

Michigan  seems  to  be  full  of  “  adulterated  ”  oleomargarine. 
The  adulteration  seems  to  take  the  form  of  coloring  matter  to 
imitate  butter. 

A  Jersey  City  man  has  a  game  cock  which  has  developed  a 
taste  for  killing  rats.  He  has  almost  entirely  cleared  the  barn 
of  the  rodents. 

Mr.  Paddock,  of  Geneva,  exhibited  at  Rochester  a  piece  of  a 
tree  afflicted  with  the  Apple  canker.  It  was  certainly  a  cantan¬ 
kerous-looking  specimen. 

The  hardest  hit  yet  at  the  Ben  Davis  apple  comes  from  the 
man  who  says  that  he  likes  to  eat  apples  before  going  to  bed,  for 
their  laxative  effect.  He  says  that  Ben  Davis  gives  the  opposite 
effect. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  western  New  York  horticulturists 
spent  half  their  time  talking  grapes.  Now  the  grape  is  hardly 
ever  mentioned.  It  is  nearly  all  apple  and  plum— largely  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  varieties. 

About  the  middle  of  January  is  the  time  when  many  Delaware 
growers  put  the  fertilizer  on  asparagus.  They  also  take  this 
time  for  applying  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  ground 
designed  for  potatoes.  The  fertilizer  won’t  run  away. 
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THE  TORRENS  SYSTEM  OF  REGISTRATION 
OF  TITLES. 

X  MUCH— DISCUSSED  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED. 

Compared  With  the  Old  Plan. 

( Concluded .) 

A  Mortgage  of  registered  land  is  effected  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  manner.  The  registrar  notes  the  trans¬ 
action  upon  the  register,  as  well  as  upon  the  certificate 
of  title.  Release  of  mortgages  is  also  noted  on  the 
register  as  well  as  upon  the  certificate  of  title.  The 
latter  may  be  returned  by  the  owner  to  the  registrar 
for  cancellation,  and  he  receive  a  new  certificate  of 
title  containing  no  mention  of  the  mortgage.  The 
system  abolishes  all  general  liens  against  registered 
land,  except  in  case  of  a  certified  copy  of  a  judicial 
proceeding  decreeing  that  such  lien  is  filed  with  the 
registrar  and  a  brief  note  made  thereof  on  the  register. 
One  can  safely  ignore  any  lien  not  entered  upon  the 
certificate  of  title  in  the  register. 

Dower  is  preserved  in  registered  land,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  statutory  right  of  homestead.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  registered  owner,  for  the  purpose  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  his  estate,  his  registered  lands  are  treated 
as  personal  property.  Upon  authority  from  the  court 
through  the  administrator,  the  registrar  may  transfer 
the  land  to  a  purchaser  or  to  the  devisee  or  heir.  The 
advantage  of  this  change  is  that  all  questions  concern¬ 
ing  heirship,  dower  and  rights  of  creditors  are  con¬ 
clusively  settled  at  the  time,  and  do  not  continue  as 
now,  to  remain  for  years  afterwards  as  possible  de¬ 
fects  in  a  title. 

An  Objection  has  been  made  that  great  respon¬ 
sibility  is  placed  upon  the  registrar  and  his  legal  ad¬ 
visers — the  examiners  of  titles.  It  is  true  that,  at 
every  transfer,  they  are  called  upon  to  pass  upon 
matter  of  both  form  and  substance.  But  this  has  to 
be  done  by  somebody  under  any  system  of  transfer. 
Under  our  present  system,  it  is  done  by  abstract 
makers  and  lawyers,  more  or  less  competent  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  whose  labors  must  extend  over  the  whole 
history  of  the  title,  and  whose  conclusions  bind  no¬ 
body  and  protect  nobody.  If  they  make  a  mistake, 
the  purchaser  may  lose  his  money.  Under  the  Torrens 
System,  it  is  done  by  officials  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  all  the  questions  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  Their  investigation  will  ex¬ 
tend  only  to  the  transaction  in  hand,  as  at  every 
previous  transfer,  all  questions  that  could  arise,  will 
have  been  settled  once  for  all.  Under  the  Torrens 
System,  there  will  be  fewer  questions  outside  the 
record,  than  under  the  present  system,  and  these  will 
be  conclusively  settled  when  the  facts  are  fresh  in 
mind,  instead  of  left  to  vex  the  title  at  every  transfer, 
extending  into  years  when  the  witnesses  have  long 
since  been  dead.  The  experience  of  the  countries 
which  have  adopted  the  Torrens  System  (which  abso¬ 
lutely  guarantees  the  title)  is  that  the  responsibility 
has  been  intelligently  and  safely  exercised. 

In  some  countries  where  the  Torrens  System  is  in 
use,  an  assurance  fund  is  provided  to  make  good  any 
losses  incurred  by  rightful  owners,  in  being  deprived 
of  their  land  by  fraud  or  accident.  This  fund  is  raised 
by  charging  a  small  fee.  Claims  upon  this  fund  have 
been  few  and  unimportant.  This  would  seem  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  for  all  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  the  first 
registration  there  is  a  remedy  provided,  if  demanded 
within  five  years.  Mistakes  or  errors  of  the  registrar 
in  effecting  subsequent  transfers  or  dealings  are  prac¬ 
tically  insignificant. 

The  Torrens  System  will  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  title  guaranty  or  title  insurance  companies 
which  now  do  a  good  business,  but  in  no  sense  over¬ 
come,  to  any  great  degree,  any  of  the  defects  or  dis¬ 
advantages  which  exist  in  the  present  system.  The 
very  existence  of  guaranty  companies  is  a  strong  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
present  method  of  dealing  with  titles  to  land. 

Comparative  Advantage — Compared  with  the 
defects  in  the  present  system,  the  Torrens  System,  as 
demonstrated  by  its  actual  workings  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  shows  the  following  advantages : 

Expense. — The  cost  of  a  first  registration  will  not 
exceed,  in  any  event,  the  cost  of  a  single  transfer  un¬ 
der  the  (old)  present  system,  and  in  most  cases,  will 
be  less.  The  cost  of  subsequent  transfers  is  greatly 
reduced.  These  charges  being  fixed,  are  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  in  advance.  The  transaction  is  so  simple  in 
its  nature  that  the  real  estate  broker,  or  even  the  par¬ 
ties  themselves,  may  easily  carry  it  into  effect  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  lawyer. 

Quickness. — Registered  land  may  be  sold  or  mort¬ 
gaged  and  the  money  safely  paid  over  within  an  hour 
after  the  making  of  the  contract.  The  ownership 
and  incumbrances,  if  any,  are  shown  by  the  register 
at  a  glance.  The  certificate  of  title  held  by  the  own¬ 
er  shows  the  title  at  its  date,  and  a  certificate  of 
search  obtainable  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  register, 


will  show  all  subsequent  liens.  If  none  appear,  the 
proper  entry  is  made  upon  the  register,  the  money 
paid,  and  the  transfer  is  complete. 

Security. — The  insecurity  of  the  present  system  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  since  upon  each  transfer 
the  title  must  be  searched  back  to  the  Government, 
there  can  be  no  rest  in  such  searches,  and  error  in 
their  making  is  possible.  By  the  Torrens  System,  the 
title  is  rested  or  quieted  by  law  at  each  transfer, 
hence,  upon  a  proposed  transfer,  no  search  back  of 
the  preceding  transfer  is  necessary.  This  curtailing 
of  the  search  greatly  reduces  risk  of  error,  and  all 
rights  of  the  buyer  to  recover  damages  from  the  seller 
for  any  imperfection  in  the  title,  if  warranted,  are 
fully  preserved.  If  the  purchaser,  through  caution, 
desires  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  correctness  of  any 
first  registration,  he  is  permitted  to  examine,  or  have 
his  counsel  examine,  the  abstracts  and  all  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  title  upon  which  the  registration  was  ef¬ 
fected.  All  subsequent  transfers  or  dealings  with  the 
registered  title  are  matters  of  public  record,  and  are 
also  open  to  examination  of  the  purchaser  if  he  so  de¬ 
sires.  During  the  first  five  years  after  registration, 
these  examinations  may  be  frequent ;  but,  as  the  act 
of  the  registrar  is  final,  they  will  be  more  and  more 
infrequent  until  they  cease  altogether.  Under  the 
present  system,  security  is  dependent  upon  the  exam¬ 
ination  made  by  the  buyer.  Under  the  Torrens  Sys¬ 
tem,  all  such  security  is  retained,  and  in  addition,  the 
buyer  has  the  benefit  of  (1)  the  official  examination 
made  by  the  registrar  before  the  title  is  registered, 
which  can  be  attacked  only  within  the  limitation 
period ;  and  (2)  the  conclusiveness  given  by  law  to 
the  act  of  the  registrar  in  registering  all  subsequent 
transfers  or  dealings. 

Shortening  of  the  Records.— Under  the  present 
methods,  all  deeds,  mortgages,  etc  ,  are  copied  at 
length  in  the  records,  and  the  original  returned  to 
the  owners.  There  is  no  copying  of  these  instruments 
of  a  registered  title,  as  the  original  instruments  are 
retained  by  the  registrar. 

It  is  claimed  to  be  a  safe  method  of  much  more 
quickly  transferring  titles,  at  a  smaller  cost,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  salable  value  of  the  property. 

When  First  Discussed;  History.— The  Torrens 
System  was  first  discussed  at  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion,  in  1893,  at  which  time  a  vigorous  assault  was 
made  upon  the  system  by  some  of  the  speakers,  while 
others  strongly  defended  and  recommended  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  system  in  a  modified  form.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  found  lodgment  with  the  progressive 
people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  said  that  they 
wanted  the  best  land  transfer  system  in  the  world,  if 
they  could  find  it.  A  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  report  a  bill,  and  the  legislature  of 
1895  passed  an’act  entitled,  The  Torrens  Law.  This 
law  was  immediately  attacked  in  the  courts  on  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds,  and  on  November  9,  1896,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held  the  act  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  for  the  reason  that  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  registrar  and  examiners  by  said  act  were,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  judicial,  therefore 
void. 

The  legislature,  in  1897,  enacted  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  law,  which  was  also  attacked  in  the  courts  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  confers  judicial  powers  upon  the 
registrar  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  October,  1898,  held  the  present  law  consti¬ 
tutional  and  valid.  By  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1895,  the  registrar  was  clothed  with  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  ownership  of  land  when  application  was 
made  for  the  initial  registration  thereof,  and  to  issue 
his  certificate  accordingly.  The  act  of  1897  provides 
that  the  ownership  shall  be  determined  by  a  decree 
in  equity  entered  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
upon  which  decree  the  registrar  shall  issue  the  first 
certificate  of  registration.  In  this  regard,  his  duties 
under  the  last  act  are  clearly  ministerial  only, 
and  the  fatal  objection  to  the  former  act  is,  there¬ 
fore,  removed.  The  Torrens  System  (modified)  of 
Land  Title  Registration  will  now  be  given  a  practi¬ 
cal  test  in  Illinois.  Other  States,  viz.,  Ohio,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  are  seriously  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  Torrens  System,  and  by 
appointment  of  governors,  or  resolution  by  recent 
legislatures,  commissioners  are  now  investigating  the 
system  with  a  view  to  reporting  the  result  of  their 
investigations  and  recommendations  to  incoming 
legislatures.  r,  d.  f. 


A  Massachusetts  farmer  speaks  of  grafting  desirable  apple 
varieties  on  the  wild  seedling  trees.  These  seedlings  are  very 
sti’ong  and  thrifty,  and  they  give  remarkably  good  stock  for  such 
varieties  as  Baldwin,  Russet  or  Greening. 

I  see  in  Brevities  that  California  reports  a  seedless  pumpkin. 
Tobinsport,  Ind.,  can  come  up  to  California  on  the  seedless  part. 
My  father  cut  one  open  larger  than  a  gallon  jug,  as  perfect  a 
pumpkin  as  ever  I  saw,  and  it  had  no  sign  of  a  seed.  The  inside 
was  perfect,  all  but  the  seeds.  o.  w.  w. 

Tobinsport,  Ind. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic. — Four  Canadian  mail  carriers,  crossing  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  ice  from  the  Island  of  Bonaventure,  were  swept 
out  to  sea  by  the  breaking  of  an  ice  floe  January  19.  .  .  An 
examination  of  the  workshop  of  the  late  inventor  Keely,  made  by 
the  Philadelphia  Press  and  several  trained  scientists,  reveals 
hidden  tubes  through  which  gas  or  compressed  air  could  be 
transmitted,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  mysterious  motor  was 
an  elaborate  fraud.  .  .  Trouble  is  again  feared  among  the 
Leech  Lake  Indians  in  Minnesota,  who  are  incensed  by  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  the  whites  concerning  their  timber.  .  .  The  extra¬ 
dition  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  expired  by 
limitation  January  24,  and  several  criminals  may  escape  pun¬ 
ishment  through  the  fact  that  no  new  treaty  had  been  provided. 
Negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  are  going  on,  but  the  agreement 
must  be  arranged,  signed  and  ratified  by  our  Senate  and  the 
Mexican  government,  and  the  ratification  must  be  exchanged, 
before  it  can  go  into  effect.  .  .  The  Zuni  Indians,  on  their 
reservation  in  New  Mexico,  are  threatened  with  extermination 
by  smallpox.  Out  of  a  population  of  1,700,  217  have  already  died, 
and  600  cases  of  the  disease  were  reported  January  24.  .  .  The 
Kansas  legislature  is  asked  to  pass  a  bill  enabling  habitual 
drunkards  to  take  the  Keeley  cure  at  the  State’s  expense,  in  spite 
of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  which  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
of  Kansas  for  18  years.  .  .  January  25,  a  Chicago  pilot  was 
held  up  and  robbed  by  two  men  in  the  full  glare  of  the  electric 
light  in  front  of  the  Auditorium  The  thieves  beat  him  into 
insensibility.  .  .  At  Middlesboro,  Ind.,  four  young  men  dis¬ 
guised  themselves  as  highwaymen,  and  attempted  to  “  hold  up  ” 
Albert  Shumate,  as  a  joke.  Shumate  fired  upon  the  supposed 
robbers,  and  killed  one  of  them  instantly. 

War  Investigation.— Major  W.  H.  Day,  Gen.  Miles’s  Chief 
Surgeon,  testified  January  20  that  chemicals  were  used  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  army  beef.  He  described  the  process  employed, 
which  included  the  use  of  boric  and  salicylic  acids,  both  dele¬ 
terious  to  health,  and  said  it  was  not  a  success.  Dr.  Daly  de¬ 
scribed  the  putridity,  foul  odor  and  “  beard  ”  of  green  mold  on 
the  beef.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  some  people  like  game 
when  “  high  ”  or  partly  decomposed,  but  stated  that  such  people 
usually  take  enough  wine  to  destroy  disease  germs,  and  he  did 
not  think  such  food  suitable  for  soldiers.  Dr.  Daly  was  severely 
cross-examined,  but  did  not  modify  his  testimony.  January  21, 
Prof.  Clarke  testified  that  he  had  analyzed  an  extract  of  the  so- 
called  refrigerated  beef  and  found  boric  and  salicylic  acids 
present.  .  .  On  January  23,  Capt.  Warburton,  of  Pennsylvania, 
testified  as  to  the  condition  of  meat  issued  in  Porto  Rico.  He 
described  the  meat  as  having  a  carrion-like  odor  which  could  be 
smelled  for  150  yards;  it  was  whitish  in  color,  like  a  dead  fish, 
and  covered  with  green  slime.  Capt.  Warburton  ordered  that  it 
be  buried  immediately  on  its  arrival  at  camp.  .  .  On  January 
24,  several  witnesses  praised  the  quality  of  the  canned  roast 
beef,  and  a  chemical  analysis  was  given,  showing  that  It  con¬ 
tained  no  injurious  preservatives.  .  .  Gen.  Eagan’s  trial 

began  January  25.  He  pleads  not  guilty,  but  does  not  deny  the 
language  imputed  to  him.  He  was  found  guilty,  January  27. 

Congress.— The  Hill  Bill  for  the  revision  of  the  banking  and 
currency  laws,  given  to  the  House  January  20,  makes  gold  the 
standard  of  value,  and  provides  that  no  more  silver  dollars  be 
coined  except  from  bullion  held  against  silver  certificates  and 
Treasury  notes;  it  also  provides  for  the  gradual  retirement  of 
National  bank  notes  and  Treasury  notes.  .  .  The  opponents 

of  the  Peace  Treaty  urge  an  amendment  providing  against  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  government  of  the  Filipinos.  Friends  of  the 
treaty  object  to  any  amendment.  .  .  The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill 
passed  January  21.  The  canal  is  to  be  completed  within  six 
years,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1 15,000,000,  but  the  appropriation 
is  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  a  year.  .  .  It  was  decided,  January  24, 
that  the  Peace  Treaty  shall  be  considered  in  secret  session. 

Porto  Kico.— Smallpox  of  a  bad  type  has  developed  among  the 
natives  at  Ponce.  January  24,  130  cases  were  reported.  Dr. 
Monet,  the  city  health  officer,  has  asked  the  Red  Cross  Society 
for  tents  to  form  an  isolation  camp.  Neither  the  Government 
nor  the  municipality  can  do  anything  for  the  sufferers.  .  .  Gen. 
Henry  has  published  a  letter  announcing  that  Americans  will 
not  be  given  official  positions  in  preference  to  natives. 

Philippines. — Gen.  Miller  landed  his  troops  on  Guimaras 
Island,  about  three  miles  from  Iloilo.  .  .  Rumors  are  received 
that  the  Insurgents  are  planning  to  attack  Manila.  Our  troops 
have  acted  with  great  forbearance,  but  the  Filipinos  are  in  an 
ugly  mood,  and  it  Is  even  asserted  that  a  strong  secret  militia 
force  exists  among  the  natives  in  Manila.  .  .  A  dispatch  from 
Labuan,  British  Borneo,  states  that,  on  January  23,  the  steamer 
Labuan,  from  the  Island  of  Palawan,  reported  that  the  natives  of 
that  island  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  massacred  the  Spanish 
officials.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  obtained  the  release  of  the 
governor’s  wife  and  other  prisoners,  and  brought  them  to  Labuan 
.  .  .  Madrid  reports  now  say  that  Aguinaldo  makes  his  release 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners  optional  on  Spain’s  becoming  an  ally  of 
the  Filipino  republic.  The  constitution  of  the  Filipino  republic 
was  formally  promulgated  at  Malolos  January  23.  .  .  January 
24  the  Filipino  Junta  in  Washington  called  the  attention  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Hay  to  the  critical  conditions  at  Manila,  and  asked  whether 
the  army  and  navy  was  being  reenforced  to  make  war  on  the 
Filipinos.  It  was  reported  that  30,000  Filipinos  were  collected  at 
Malolos,  and  that  they  have  nearly  50  Maxim  guns.  The  Hong¬ 
kong  Junta  complains  that  the  Americans  at  Manila  are  exas¬ 
perating  the  natives  by  unnecessary  domiciliary  visits. 

Cuba.— A  bomb  with  lighted  fuse  was  found  near  the  Havana 
Custom  House  January  20.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  person  who 
placed  it  there.  .  .  The  San  Jos6  docks  at  Havana,  which  con¬ 
trol  nearly  half  a  mile  of  water  front,  have  been  bought  by  Bos¬ 
ton  capitalists  for  $3,500,000.  .  .  Many  cane  fields  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Santiago  have  been  fired  by  Cuban  malcontents.  Nearly 
1,000  acres  of  cane  were  destroyed  on  one  plantation  January  22, 
and  other  plantations  were  saved  only  by  the  prompt  arrival  of 
American  soldiers.  It  is  said  that  the  disorder  is  largely  due  to 
Cuban  soldiers  who  are  disappointed  because  they  failed  to  get 
civil  offices.  Bad  feeling  exists  among  the  negroes  in  the  Cuban 
army,  because  the  whites  exclude  them  from  official  places.  In 
the  Mayari  district,  large  bands  of  robbers  are  plundering  and 

killing  residents.  .  .  Citizens  of  Havana  are  protesting  against 

any  effort  to  collect  Spanish  back  taxes. 

Hawaiian  Islands.— A  slight  earthquake  in  Hilo,  with  other 
indications,  convinces  experts  that  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  will 
soon  be  in  eruption  again.  .  .  The  first  New  York  regiment 
sailed  from  Honolulu  leaving  1,200  pairs  of  white  duck  trousers 
unpaid  for,  and  the  tailor  who  took  the  contract  has  become 
bankrupt  in  consequence. 

The  Army.— The  transport  Grant,  with  troops  for  Manila, 
sailed  from  New  York  January  19.  She  goes  by  way  of  Suez,  and 
is  expected  to  reach  Manila  in  45  days,  if  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  .  .  The  Twenty-second  Infantry  received  rush  orders  to 
eave  San  Francisco  for  Manila  January  28. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

The  newspapers  describe  a  western 
woman  who  is  employed  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  to  gather  up  idle  laborers 
and  set  them  to  work  for  the  railway  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  other  western 
States.  The  wes4ern  papers  call  her 
“  the  Hobo  Hustler.”  She  is  a  young 
and  agreeable  woman,  whose  pleasant 
manner  enables  her  to  “  round  up  ”  the 
most  unapproachable  tramps. 


A  Cleveland  judge  was  recently  asked 
by  an  anxious  father  how  long  it  was 
permissible  for  a  young  man  to  extend 
his  evening  visit  to  a  young  woman  in 
whom  he  felt  a  tender  interest.  The 
judge  handed  down  the  decision  that 
such  visits  should  certainly  cease  at  11 
p.  m.,  holding  that  from  8  o’clock  until 
11,  standard,  or  11:30,  sun  time,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  ample  time  for  a  single  sitting  of 
this  character.  Any  sensible  young 
woman  will  agree  with  this  decision, 
and  a  general  adoption  of  the  opinion 
expressed  would  certainly  do  away  with 
a  great  many  time-honored  jokes. 

* 

In  Great  Britain,  free  rural  mail  de¬ 
livery  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years, 
and  one  energetic  mail-carrier  is  a  Scotch 
girl  only  16  years  old.  Her  daily  route 
is  nearly  20  miles  long,  and  she  covers 
it  afoot.  Every  morning  at  9:30,  after 
sorting  the  mails,  she  starts  out.  She 
wears  a  short  skirt  and  the  stoutest  of 
boots  and  leggings,  and  on  very  stormy 
days,  a  waterproof  uniform  provided  by 
the  authorities.  About  4  p.  m.,  she  re¬ 
turns,  and  after  sorting  the  afternoon 
mails,  delivers  telegrams  in  the  village. 
She  was  only  12  or  13  when  she  began 
letter-carrying.  Her  route  leads  through 
such  scattered  farmsteads  and  through 
so  many  brooks  and  braes  and  hedges 
that  a  bicycle  or  a  horse  would  be  of 
little  service  to  her. 

* 

In  Hawaii,  swimming  is  the  favorite 
social  amusement ;  people  swim  just  as 
we  walk  or  drive,  and  riding  and  swim¬ 
ming  parties  are  often  combined.  We 
read,  in  a  recent  book  upon  Hawaii,  of 
moonlight  swimming  parties  following 
informal  dances,  the  guests  changing  to 
bathing  costume,  and  swimming  in  the 
moonlight,  while  flower-wreathed  sing¬ 
ing-boys  chanted  strange  native  songs. 
It  sounds  delightfully  dreamy  and  poet¬ 
ic,  here  in  New  York,  when  we  think  of 
the  ice-burdened  ferries  and  down-drop¬ 
ping  mercury,  varied  only  by  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  a  January  thaw.  But  flower- 
scented  moonlight  and  silvery  waves  are 
not  the  whole  of  life  in  Hawaii,  and 
when  we  think  of  some  conditions  un¬ 
derlying  that  joyous  atmosphere,  we 
feel  inclined  to  paraphrase  Tennyson, 
and  exclaim,  “  Better  fifty  years  of  Jer¬ 
sey  than  a  cycle  of  Hilo  !” 

* 

We  so  often  hear  tight  lacing  referred 
to  as  a  purely  feminine  weakness,  that 
it  is  well  to  remind  our  masculine  critics 
that  the  worst  cases  of  tight  stays  have 
been  seen  among  men.  In  New  Guinea, 
the  young  men  wear  a  belt  of  stiff  bark, 
about  eight  inches  wide,  drawn  in  as 
tightly  as  possible,  so  that  the  adjacent 
flesh  hangs  over  it  in  folds.  Some  of 
the  most  diabolical  corsets  ever  invented 
were  originated  by  Catherine  de  Medici, 
infamously  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Madame  Catherine’s  corset,  warranted  to 
reduce  any  waist  to  13  inches, was  of  steel, 
fastened  with  immovable  hasps,  and  her 
sons  were  fastened  into  them,  until,  as 
one  historian  puts  it,  they  rivaled  their 
mother  in  slenderness  of  waist,  but  not 
in  strength  of  understanding. 


Taxidermists  who  make  a  specialty  of 
mounting  pet  animals,  say  that  they 
have  a  good  many  odd  experiences  with 
weeping  women  who  bring  the  remains 
of  dogs,  cats  and  parrots  to  be  mounted. 
One  of  these  men  tells  of  the  grief  of  a 
small  girl  who  accompanied  her  mother 
on  one  occasion,  when  arrangements 
were  made  for  stuffing  a  dead  parrot.  A 
few  days  later,  the  same  little  girl,  with 
a  tearful  face  and  a  small  bundle  under 
her  arm,  arrived  at  the  taxidermist’s 
alone.  She  explained  tremulously  that 
she  had  brought  Bess  to  be  mended,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  mended  Polly  so  beautiful¬ 
ly.  On  being  asked  by  the  taxidermist, 
who  sympathizes  with  childish  griefs, 
whether  poor  Bess  was  dead,  the  small 
girl  responded  gravely,  “  N-no,  I  don’t 
think  she’s  dead  all  over  yet,  but  her 
stomach  has  all  leaked  out.”  This  start¬ 
ling  statement  gave  the  taxidermist  a 
severe  shock,  but  on  unrolling  the  bun¬ 
dle,  he  discovered  that  poor  Bess  was  a 
doll,  from  whose  interior  the  sawdust 
had  disappeared  I  The  kindly  taxider¬ 
mist  did  not  laugh  at  the  small  girl’s 
childish  faith,  but  assured  her  that  Bess 
should  be  mended,  and  made  her  very 
happy,  a  few  days  later,  by  returning  a 
plump  and  rejuvenated  doll  containing 
her  full  allowance  of  sawdust. 


making  up  shirt  waists.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  try  colored  materials  in  the 
wash  tub  before  making  up.  We  have 
seen  a  fine  black-and-white  madras,  a 
material  one  would  expect  to  stand  any 
usage,  which  could  not  be  damped  for 
ironing  without  displaying  ugly  brown 
blotches,  and  which  had  to  be  washed  as 
tenderly  as  an  ailing  baby,  while  deli¬ 
cate  blue,  which  seemed  hardly  fit  to 
risk  in  the  wash,  emerged  from  repeated 
launderings  without  a  change. 


The  great  American  cranberry  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  our  most  wholesome 
Winter  fruits,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  use  is  of  distinct  hygienic  benefit.  It 
is  anti- scorbutic  and,  to  people  who  eat 
much  heavy  food  during  the  Winter, 
would  appear  of  especial  value.  During 
the  grip  epidemic,  cranberry  sauce  was 
strongly  recommended  as  an  aid  in  al¬ 
laying  fever ;  cranberry  poultice  is  an 
old  remedy  for  erysipelas,  and  the  fruit 
is  a  valued  preventive  of  scurvy.  One 
English  housekeeper  of  our  acquaintance 
first  met  with  the  cranberry  nearly  40 
years  ago  in  a  famous  English  garden, 
whose  owner  prided  himself  con  his  col¬ 
lection  of  American  plants.  During  a 
visit  to  Russia,  the  owner  of  the  garden 
tasted  cranberry  tarts,  and  requested  a 
trial  of  the  same  dish  at  home  ;  but  the 
cook,  to  whom  cranberries  were  a  com¬ 
plete  novelty,  filled  her  piecrust  with 
raw  fruit,  which  came  to  the  table  very 
sour  and  only  half  cooked.  Our  friend, 
to  whom  the  dish  was  equally  novel,  de¬ 
cided  on  the  daring  experiment  of  stew¬ 
ing  the  cranberries  before  putting  them 
in  the  pie,  and  it  was  not  until  she  came 
to  America,  years  afterwards,  that  she 
learned  that  she  had  hit  upon  the  right 
way  of  preparing  this  fruit. 


Before  the  Christmas  novelties  were 
out  of  the  way,  during  the  week  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  opening  dis¬ 
plays  were  made  of  cotton  fabrics  and 
shirt  waists.  The  style  of  the  new  waists 
does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  last 
season,  except  that  the  sleeves  are  small, 
and  the  fit  is  snugger  under  the  arms. 
There  is  a  yoke  in  the  back,  usually  made 
with  two  points  instead  of  one.  Stripes 
seem  to  be  favored  as  to  pattern,  and  the 
thinner  materials  are  lavishly  tucked, 
the  tucks  running  vertically,  diagonally, 
horizontally,  and  “  every  which  way.” 
Thin  white  waists  are  seen  with  hem¬ 
stitched  tucks.  White  piqu6  shirt  waists 
are  offered  as  freely  as  last  Summer.  In 
buying  them,  or  in  buying  material  to 
make  them,  a  light-weight  piqu6  should 
be  chosen,  for  they  are  heavy  to  wash 
and,  laundered  carelessly,  they  soon  turn 
to  a  bad  color.  Swiss  or  batiste  all-over 
tucking  and  insertion  may  be  bought  by 
the  yard  for  use  in  making  fancy  waists, 
and  they  are  much  more  cheaply  made 
at  home  than  bought  readymade.  This 
is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  begin 


On  Wash  Day. 

“  That  woman,”  said  my  friend  medi¬ 
tatively,  as  she  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  “  probably  thinks  that  hanging  out 
clothes  is  the  worst  part  of  washing  day. 
Is  it  any  wonder  ?  ” 

I  looked.  My  next  neighbor  was  out 
in  her  yard.  She  had  a  very  small  shawl 
over  her  head.  The  cold  wind  whipped 
her  skirts  about  her  ankles.  Her  arms 
were  upstretched  and  her  hands  and 
wrists  were  a  brilliant  pink.  I  shivered 
in  sympathy. 

“I  used  to  be  just  like  that,”  said  my 
friend,  “  and  hanging  out  clothes  was 
prolonged  misery  ;  but  I  have  learned 
better  now,  and  rather  like  it.” 

“  How  ?  ”  I  questioned. 

“  Well,  I  make  up  my  mind  that  I  am 
going  to  have  a  good  time,  and  then  I 
take  steps  to  insure  it.  When  the  clothes 
are  all  ready  to  go  out,  I  dry  my  hands 
carefully.  If  I  am  overheated  at  all,  I 
wait  till  I  have  cooled  off.  Then  I  put 
on  rubbers  or  overshoes,  an  old  warm 
jacket  and  something  over  my  head,  or¬ 
dinarily  a  cap,  but  if  it  is  very  cold,  a 
hood.  Lastly  I  put  on  a  pair  of  knit 
mittens.  Then  I  go  out,  put  up  my  line, 
and  with  my  clothes-pin  bag  around 
my  neck,  proceed  to  enjoy  my  work.  In 
this  way,  the  air  does  me  good,  and  I 
don’t  take  cold.” 

“  Aren’t  mittens  very  clumsy  ?  ” 

“  That  argument  is  used  against  them, 
but  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
which  is  more  clumsy,  a  warm  hand  in¬ 
side  a  well-fitting  mitten,  or  a  bare  hand, 
stiff,  numb  and  aching  with  cold.  Even 
if  the  mitten  is  more  clumsy,  which  I 
don’t  admit,  I  would  rather  take  a  little 
more  time,  and  be  comfortable.  Oh,  I 
believe  in  mittens,  thoroughly.  They 
are  good  to  wear  while  making  beds  in 
cold  rooms.  Just  try  it.” 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 
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Pleasant 
Money  - 
Earning 

A  little  booklet  with 
pictures  of  successful 
workers  for  The 
Ladi  es’  Home 
Journal,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  from  their 
letters  showing  just 
how  they  succeeded. 

It  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one.  Address 

The  Curlla 
Publishing  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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If  you  are  going  to  paper  one 
room  or  the  whole  house, write 
us  for  our  hook  for  new  designs 
Every  kind  of  wall  paper  from 
the  simplest  design  to  the  most 
elaborate  embossed  effects,  at 
one-third  the  ordinary  price. 

The  right  buying  of  wall  paper 
Ik  the  difference  between  an 
artlxtlchome  and  un  ordinary 
houKe.  The  danger  of  wrong 
buying  Ik  eliminated  when  He- 
lcctloiiK  are  made  from  our  cat¬ 
alogue. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  town 
to  sell  wall  paper  from  our  sam¬ 
ple  books.  Large  commission. 
Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

Oil  AS.  M.  N.  KII.LKN, 
1281-1233  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  P», 
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Bronchial 
Troches 

the  popular  cure  for 

IRRITATED  THROATS. 
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box. 


Throw  Away  the  Washboard!  ^ 
Save  Your  Back  and  Arms! 
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The  “Blue  Monday”  is  no  longer 
possible  for  progressive  women  who  are 
open  to  conviction.  Never  mind  what 
your  previous  experience  with  washing 
machines  has  been — the  confidence  we 
have  is  so  great  that  we  will  send  out 
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5,000  ‘Wonder’  Washing  Machines 

WITHOUT  ONE  PENNY  OF  CHARGE 

until  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  just  what  you  want.  That  a  child  can  run  it.  That  it  will 
wash  the  most  soiled  clothes  perfectly  clean,  without  hand  rubbing,  as  fast  as  six  women  can  wash 
at  the  tub.  That  it  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency  and  durability.  If  we  can  introduce  our  “Wonder" 
Washer  into  5.000  more  homes  at  once,  we  will  be  sure  of  selling  30,000  soon,  as  one  machine  by  its 

own  merit  will  sell  six  more.  So  we  make  a  special  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  at  less  than  one-half  price  of  actual  value. 

The  Proprietor  of  “  Ivory  Soap  ”  Says : 

“  I  am  using  your  ‘  Wonder’  Washer  in  my  family. 
It  is  entirely  satisfactory.  I  have  highly  recom¬ 
mended  it  and purchased  twenty  of  them  to  distribute 
among  my  friends." — Will.  A.  PROCTOR,  of  Proc¬ 
tor  &r=  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Proprietors  of  the 
famous  “Ivory  Soap." _ 

Our  Marvelous  FREE  Offer. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  we  will  send  you  (charges  prepaid) 
one  “Wonder”  Washer,  at  our  special  introduc¬ 
tory  price  of  $7.  You  may  use  it  for  two  weeks’ 
washing  FREE,  if  after  this  trial  you  don’t 
want  it,  for  any  reason  whatever ;  if  you  don’t 
think  it  washes  clothes  cleaner  in  one-quarter 
the  time  and  with  one-tenth  the  labor;  if  you 
don’t  think  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year  by 
saving  your  clothes  —  SEND  IT  BACK.  No 
questions  asked. 

Easy  payments  if  desired.  Write  us  fully— we  answer  every  inquiry.  Don’t  lose  this  chance. 
Good  agents  can  get  rich.  Don’t  let  to-day  pass  without  at  least  writing  us. 

WHIPPLE  BROTHERS  CO.,Mfrs.,  20  Post  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

REFERENCES:  Washington  Nat ’IBank,  Westerly,  R.  X.f  and  Publisher  of  this  Paper. 
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New  Ideas  in  Hooked  Rugs. 

HOW  ONE  DESIGNER  STIRRED  DP  A  VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY. 

How  It  Started  — The  New  York  Sun 
relates  the  manner  in  which  a  village 
industry  was  elevated  to  an  art.  It 
started  with  a  small  group  of  men  and 
women  who  were  discussing  in  a  New 
York  studio  the  views  of  Henry  George 
and  William  Morris  and  the  practical 
side  of  socialism,  when  one  of  them,  an 
artist,  turned  to  a  young  woman  and 
said : 

“You  live  the  year  through  in  the 
White  Mountains ;  what  are  you  doing 
for  the  people  about  you  ?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  she.  “ I  see  no  op¬ 
portunity.” 

“  What  right  have  you  to  live  side  by 
side  with  people  year  after  year  and  do 
nothing  for  their  good  and  elevation  ?” 
he  inquired. 

“  They  would  resent  my  efforts  if  I 
assumed  a  superior  attitude,  and  sought 
to  elevate  them,”  she  answered.  “  They 
are  plain,  honest  mountain  folk,  and  are 
in  no  particular  need  of  being  reclaimed. 
Further,  I  confess  I  am  not  especially  in 
touch  with  their  homespun  interests. 
As  you  know,  I  have  been  trained  as  a 
designer.  My  tastes  are  on  the  artistic 
rather  than  the  practical  side  of  life.  I 
cannot  preach  aesthetics  to  a  man  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  or  to  a  woman  over  a  wash- 
tub.” 

No,”  he  persisted.  “  But  one  can  be 
of  use  under  any  condition.  Why  can 
you  not  infuse  a  little  artistic  feeling 
into  their  home  life  ?  You  are  a  design¬ 
er,  you  have  a  knowledge  of  color  ;  let 
me  suggest  a  very  practical  way  of  aid¬ 
ing  them.  I  presume  the  women  about 
you  hook  rugs,  do  they  not  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied;  “in  the  usual 
crude,  glaring  colors,  with  monstrous 
puppy  dogs  and  impossible  flowers.  You 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  inartistic 
than  their  rugs.” 

Their  Extenuating  Virtues. — “Yet 
they  are  durable  beyond  every  kind  of 
rug.  Why  can’t  you  bring  your  art  edu¬ 
cation  to  bear  on  this  one  point,  furnish 
them  with  better  designs,  give  them 
some  idea  of  harmonious  coloring  ?”  he 
urged. 

The  question  lingered,  and  the  young 
woman  on  returning  to  New  Hampshire 
determined  to  test  the  value  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  She  drew  a  design,  and  showed 
it  to  one  of  the  neighboring  women, 
offering  to  copy  the  design  for  her,  and 
asked  if  she  would  be  willing  to  hook 
such  a  rug  if  new  materials  were  fur¬ 
nished. 

“  I  will  take  the  rug  when  done  and 
try  to  sell  it  for  you,  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  all  the  Summer  people  in  the 
region,  and  when  I  sell  it,  you  can  pay 
me  for  the  materials  I  advance.” 

The  neighbor  hesitated,  and  said  she 
would  think  about  it,  as  did  all  the 
others  approached  on  the  subject.  Find¬ 
ing  they  were  not  impressed  with  the 
idea,  the  young  woman  decided  to  make 
some  for  her  own  use,  believing  a  few 
good  examples  in  pattern  and  color  would 
have  more  weight  than  months  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Uninstructed  in  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  them,  she  devised  her  own  way  of 
working,  with  no  guides  save  her  own 
judgment  and  good  taste.  The  result 
was  unexpected ;  instead  of  the  stiff, 
hard-hooked  rug  seen  everywhere  in  New 
England,  hers  was  soft,  thick  and  with 
a  velvety  sheen  upon  it.  She  continued 
to  make  others  without  being  able  to  in¬ 
duce  any  of  the  native  women  to  under¬ 
take  the  work.  At  length  she  learned 
the  secret  of  their  indifference ;  they 
were  suspicious  of  her  scheme.  Her  rugs 
were  not  in  bright  colors,  and  had 
neither  flowers  nor  animals  on  them,  and 
they  did  not  believe  they  would  sell. 

A  Rug  Show. — This  was  disheartening 
to  the  young  woman,  who  had  not  suf¬ 
ficient  means  to  furnish  materials  and 
then  buy  the  finished  product.  She  de¬ 
termined  to  put  it  to  a  final  test  and 
prove  to  the  inhabitants  that  the  public 


would  appreciate  the  rugs  if  they  them¬ 
selves  did  not,  and  thus  she  would  com¬ 
pel  their  reluctant  confidence.  With  the 
aid  of  a  young  French  girl,  she  produced 
about  a  dozen  of  various  patterns,  very 
simple  in  design,  having  dyed  her  ma¬ 
terials  in  rich  dark  blues  and  in  faded 
tones  of  terra  cotta,  olive,  Gobelin  blue, 
dull  yellow,  old  rose  and  cream  color. 
Then  she  made  a  public  announcement 
that  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  hand-made 
rugs  would  be  held  in  the  village  hall  on 
a  certain  date.  It  was  with  trepidation 
she  thus  challenged  the  double  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  pleasing  the  taste  of  a  capri¬ 
cious  public  and  of  overcoming  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  incredulous  natives. 

Every  one  went,  guests  from  the  hotels 
and  private  boarding  houses,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  cottagers — and  all  the  country  folk 
went  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  carrying 
babies  and  tiptoeing  about  and  speaking 
in  whispers,  a  strange  commingling  of 
city  and  country.  No  one  was  more  sur¬ 
prised  than  the  young  woman  herself  at 
the  success  of  her  enterprise.  All  the 
rugs  except  those  she  had  made  for  her 
own  use  were  sold  immediately,  and 
orders  for  duplicates  poured  in  all  the 
afternoon.  The  tide  of  rural  sentiment 
turned  from  criticism  of  dull  colors  and 
conventional  patterns  into  a  sort  of  ad¬ 
miration.  One  old  farmer,  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  them,  tersely  summed 
up  his  views  by  saying  : 

“I  think  two  things.  First,  I  think 
they’re  pretty  ;  second,  I  think  they’re 
good  ;  and  when  a  thing  is  pretty  and 
good  it  is  worth  havin’.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Influenza  and  Lemonade. 

During  the  great  influenza  epidemic 
in  London,  in  1889,  the  Board  of  Health 
of  that  city  advised  the  public  affected 
with  the  disease  to  make  an  abundant 
use  of  hot  lemonade.  The  perspiration 
caused  thereby,  is,  in  most  cases,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  relieve  the  patient  of  severe 
colds,  and  saves  him  from  taking  refuge 
in  quinine  or  other  drugs,  which  often 
do  more  harm  than  good.  In  bronchial 
troubles,  the  acid  of  lemons  relieves  the 
irritation  of  the  throat,  acting-  at  the 
same  time  as  a  natural  disinfectant. 

Lemon  juice  is  the  most  natural  and 
harmless  disinfectant  in  existence.  It 
will  disinfect  wounds,  arrest  their  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  heal  them  quickly.  When  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  human  skin,  it  will  whiten 
it  quicker  and  better  than  soap,  as 
it  removes  all  the  greasy  parts  there¬ 
on,  cleaning  out  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
rendering  these  more  active,  and  there¬ 
by  contributing  greatly  to  the  general 
health  of  the  body.  Even  when  diluted 
in  small  proportions  with  water,  it  will 
kill  the  therein-contained  cholera  and 
other  bacillus  ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  will  also  destroy  the  so-called  in¬ 
fluenza  bacillus.  c.  f.  h. 


A  Pretty  Writing  Pad. 

A  pretty  writing  pad  or  blotter,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Harper’s  Bazar,  gives  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  an  inexpensive  gift. 

The  foundation  was  a  square  of  heavy 
pasteboard  covered  with  a  cotton  fabric 
showing  a  design  of  scarlet  poppies  and 
green  leaves  on  a  cream  ground.  At  each 
of  the  four  corners,  where  silver,  leather, 
or  china  corners  are  used,  were  corner- 
pieces  of  scarlet  satin,  the  color  of  the 
poppies,  interlined  with  some  stiff  ma¬ 
terial  that  kept  the  satin  perfectly  firm. 
Into  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  was 
slipped  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper, 
cut  large  enough  to  extend  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  to  the  top  of  the  pad  and 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  across  the 
bottom.  The  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  blotting-paper  was  cut  off  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  direction,  and  through  two  slits  in 
the  paper  was  passed  a  bit  of  poppy-col¬ 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


ored  satin  ribbon,  the  width  next  to  tha 
known  as  “  baby  ribbon,”  and  tied  in  a 
bow.  The  back  of  the  pasteboard  was 
covered  with  plain  scarlet  sateen. 

The  colors  could  be  varied  to  suit  the 
room  in  which  the  pad  would  lie,  and  if 
the  maker’s  time  and  skill  permitted, 
very  dainty  ones  could  be  prepared  of 
the  art  linens,  embroidered  diagonally 
across  the  upper  left-hand  corner  with 
the  future  owner’s  initials ;  or  white 
linen  might  be  used,  embroidered  with 
small  sprays  of  forget-me-nots,  pink 
rose  buds,  violets,  or  Maidenhair  ferns, 
the  blotting-paper  of  the  color  of  the 
flower  chosen,  the  corner  pieces  of  art 
linen  to  match,  with  the  initials  em¬ 
broidered  in  white  on  one  of  them.  In 
the  simpler  or  more  elaborate  forms, 
these  would  find  a  ready  sale  at  fairs  and 
exchanges. _ 

Orange  and  Lemon  Jelly  Without 
Gelatin. — A  Florida  reader  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kitchen  Magazine  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  useful  hint : 

“We  have,  in  Florida,  and  I  think  it  is 
produced  north,  also,  a  kind  of  melon 
called  citron,  which  we  have  recently 
found  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the 
preparation  of  orange,  lemon,  and  other 
jellies.  It  is  well  known  that  the  juices 
of  the  orange,  lemon,  and  certain  other 
fruits  will  not  jellify  alone,  and  that 
the  common  method  of  making  jellies 
from  them  is  by  the  addition  of  the  gela¬ 
tin.  We  have  found  that  the  juice  of 
the  citron,  called  also  ‘  pie  melon  ’  in 
Florida  [and  in  Australia.  Eds.]  will 
readily  convert  these  juices  into  jellies, 
and  jellies  of  as  stiff  and  of  as  fine  a 
quality  as  can  be  made.  It  is  simply 
necessary  to  mix  the  melon  juice,  ob¬ 
tained  by  cooking  the  peeled  and  sliced 
melon  with  a  little  water,  with  juice  of 
the  lemon,  orange,  or  other  fruit,  and 
then  make  the  jelly  in  the  usual  way.” 

According  to  an  aged  resident  of  Fitz- 
roy,  Ontario,  at  one  time,  when  that 
locality  was  first  settled  by  Canadian 
pioneers,  there  was  but  one  darning 
needle  in  the  whole  county,  and  not  an¬ 
other  procurable  nearer  than  Perth,  50 
miles  away.  That  needle  was  a  public 
possession,  nearly  20  different  house¬ 
wives  depending  upon  it  for  coarse  sew¬ 
ing  and  mending,  and  each  separate 
household  had  the  use  of  it  for  one  day 
every  three  weeks.  Upon  one  occasion, 
the  woman  having  temporary  use  of  the 
needle  stuck  it  in  a  holder  in  an  apron 
pocket,  and  set  off  on  a  long  journey  to 
the  grist  mill,  riding,  with  her  bag  of 
grain,  on  horseback.  The  road  was 
rough,  and  the  needle  was  jolted  out  I  It 
was  a  public  calamity,  and  women  and 
children  started  out  to  search  the  forest 
path  for  the  needle.  The  task  seemed 
hopeless,  but  at  length,  a  small  girl 
espied  the  treasure,  and  all  Fitzroy 
turned  out  in  rejoicing.  We  can  scarcely 
realize  such  privations  now,  though,  no 
doubt,  our  pioneer  grandmothers  could 
tell  us  many  a  strange  story  of  a  similar 
lack  of  actual  necessities. 


A  Grain 
of  Wheat 

Showing  the  Relative 
Positions  of  its  Various  Parts. 

In  the  manufacture  of 

Franklin  Mills  Flour 

A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 


only  the  outer  husk  or 
*  woody,  lnnutritious 
part  of  the  wheat 
kernel  Is  discard¬ 
ed.  There  is  no 
•  injury  to  the  grain, 
chemically  or 
-3  otherwise.  This  is 
theonly  flour  in  the 
l  world  containing 
all  the  food  ele- 
ments  in  wheat  re- 
0 duced  to  an  even 
fineness.  It  is  an 
invaluable  remedy 
for  dyspepsia,  in- 
_  digestion  and  con¬ 
stipation— no  matter  of  how  long  standing. 
If  vour  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  have  him 
order  some  for  you  or  send  us  his  name 
and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Avoid  substitutes. 

The  genuine  bears  our  label  and  name 
and  is  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Booklet  and  key  to  above  illustration 
mailed  free  on  request. 


dinner  SET  rnrr 
or  GOLD  WATCH  iVlLC 

with  30  lbs.  8.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Lace 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
$5,  IT,  $10  and  $15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  lac.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  S.  8.  Chop  or  aav  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.  (Box  289),  NewYork 


STOVE  POLISH 


Twice  as  much  used 
as  of  any  ofher  Stove 
Polish  on  earTh. 

J.L.PReSCOTT  eo.NtW  YORK. 


B.&B. 


silks  to  be  sold 

With  such  a  growing  silk  business, 
and  such  large  stocks  as  are  necessary, 
the  need  of  room  for  the  new  goods  of 
the  new  season,  and  ready  money  to  buy 
them  with  (always  buy  for  cash)  is  a 
stern  fact,  or  we  wouldn’t  be  sacrificing 
such  choice,  rich,  handsome  silks  as  we 
are. 

Odd  and  broken  lines  of  1898  silks — 
but  get  samples — see  what’s  to  be  had 
for  50c.,  65c.,  75c.  yard — let  the 
styles  and  qualities  at  these  shelf-emp- 
tying  prices  show  whether  we’re  doing 
something  extraordinary. 

75-cent  to  SI  silks  in  the  50c.  lot. 

SI. 25  to  SI. 50  silks  in  the  75c.  lot. 

Chance  for  waist  silks. 

Lots  of  beautiful  evening  silks  in¬ 
cluded. 

Shelves  being  emptied  of  Dress  Goods 
just  as  determinedly — values  at  25e.,  35c., 
50c.,  that  will  show  this  is  a  great  time 
to  buy — and  save. 

New  1899  Wash  Goods  are  ready — 10c. 
to  SI. 25.  Want  samples  ? 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


SOLD) 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
G 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
■atisfaotory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 


ritrtru  a  Ar.  nricpfl. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


*8b0 

Boys  and  Girls  can  got  a  Nickel-Flatsd  WOeh, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-]  dossn 
Packages  of  Blnlne  at  10  cants  each.  Band  your 
toll  addraaa  by  return  mail  and  wa  will  forward 
tbs  B’.nina  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List 
_  No  cjaaaw  required. 

BLUna  O©  Bex  8M,  Concord  Junction,  Km*. 


$5  io  $30  3000  BICYCLES 

^  ^ww  Everyone  a  Bargain. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

2d  Hand— good  u  »n,  for  Mrrlee,  *3  to  *12. 
New  ’#»  Models  *12.30  to  *30.  Kone 
l  hisrhrr.  We  guarantee  to  an  re  you  monoy.Iargeat 
1  variety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
j  customer  satisfied.  Shipped  subject  to  examin- 
I  ation  and  approval.  No  money  in  advance.  A  few 
good  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  list  and  partic¬ 
ulars  address  the  old  reliable  cycle  bouse, 

BKOWN-LEWI8  CO.,  1*11  298  Wabaah  A*.,  Chlcngo. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 
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THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  January  28  1899. 

PKANS  AND  PHA8. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. 1  47  @1  50 


Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  45 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  32 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 105  @125 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1  25  @1  27 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  20 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice... . 1  75  @1  77 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 145  @170 

White  Kidney.  1898,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  46  @1  55 

Lima,  California . 2  30  @2  35 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel. .  95  @1  00 

1898,  bags .  90  @  92 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 1  05  @1  07 

1897,  Sootoh,  bag* . 1  00  @1  02% 

BUTTHK. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  19  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  17%@  18 

Western,  seconds .  10  @  17 

Western,  thirds .  14  @  15 

State,  finest .  18  @  18% 

State,  firsts .  17  @  17% 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  10 

Western,  June  finest .  17  @  17% 

Western,  June,  seconds  toflrsts .  16%@  16% 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  17  @  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  15  @  10 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy .  17  @  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  16  @  — 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  13  @  14% 

Firkins,  fancy .  16  @  — 

Firkins,  firsts .  16  @  15% 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  16  @  16% 

Firsts .  14  @  15 

Seoonds .  13  @  13% 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  I3%@  14 

Seconds  to  firsts .  12%  @  13 

Current  make,  finest  . .  14  @  14% 

Seoonds .  12  %@  18* 

Third* .  11%®  12 

Bolls,  fresh,  fancy .  13%@  14 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  13 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  f.  c.,  Sep.  &  Oo.,  col'd,  large,  f’cy.  10%®  10% 

8ep.  &  Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy .  10%@  10% 

White  or  col’d.,  Nov.,  large,  choice..  9%@  10 

Large,  good  to  prime .  9%@  9% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  9 

8ep.  &  Oc„  small,  colored,  fancy .  11  @  11  % 

Sen. &Oc.,  6mall,  white,  fancy .  11  @  L% 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  choice .  10%@  10% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @  9 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  8%@  8% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7%@  8 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  7%@  7% 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  6%@  7% 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6  @  6% 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  4%@  5% 

Full  skims .  3 Hi®  4 

BGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fanoy,  new  laid.  19%®  20 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  do* .  19  @  19% 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  19  @  19% 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  17  @  18 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  18%®  — 

Fair  to  good .  18  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime.  18  @  18% 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  f’y,  case  count  14  @  15 
Fall  packed,  fair  to  prime,  case  count  13  @  14 
Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  12  @  13 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb. . .  9%@  10 

Choice,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Prime,  per  lb .  8%@  8% 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6%@  8% 

Sun-dried  Southern,  sliced,  1898  .  6  @  7 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  6.  @  7 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb . ...  2%@  3 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  2  @  — 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Huckleberries.  1898.  per  lb .  9%@  11 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  10  @  11 


FRUITS — GRBBN 


Apples,  Northern, Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl.4  50@5  50 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbi. . 4  0G@4  50 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbi . 4  00@5  00 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbi . « . 2  00@3  26 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbi . 2  60@3  75 

G  reening,  per  d.-h.  bbi . 3  00@4  00 

Spv,  per  d.-h.  bbi . 2  50@4  00 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes .  1  C0@2  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  per  box . 4  C0@5  00 

Russet,  per  box .  3  50@4  00 

Grape  fruit.  Florida . 4  00@10  00 

Mandarins.  Fla.,  per  strap . 3  00@0  00 

Tangerines,  FJa.,  per  strap .  .4  00@7  ro 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  case  of  15  3-lb  Dasket.l  65@1  76 
Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra  f’cy  vari’s, per  bbl.7  00@  — 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbi . 6  00@0  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  orate . 1  60@2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbi  .  4  60@5  CO 

Jersey,  per  crate  .  1  @1  69 

Strawberries.  F’.a.,  refrigerator,  per  quart...  40@  50 
Open  crates,  per  quart .  20@  40 


FURS  AND  8 KINS. 


Nor.  West.  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

,15 

DO 

@ 

25 

00 

12 

00 

@ 

20 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings., 

.  5 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

3 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

Otter . 

.  7 

00 

@ 

9 

00 

5 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

Beaver,  large . 

6 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

5 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

Medium . 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

3 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

Small . . 

.  2 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

1 

50 

@ 

2 

50 

Silver  Fox . 

00 

@100 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

.  5 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  Fox . 

60 

@ 

1 

80 

1 

20 

@ 

1 

40 

Gray  Fox . 

60 

@ 

75 

40 

@ 

50 

Wolf,  prairie . 

65 

@ 

75 

50 

@ 

1 

60 

Timber . 

.  1 

50 

@ 

2 

00 

1 

00 

@ 

50 

Wolverine . 

.  4 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

.  1 

50 

@ 

2 

60 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

35 

@ 

50 

20 

@ 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

25 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 

25 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

5 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

,  6 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

.  2 

00 

© 

3 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

1 

25 

@ 

1 

35 

1 

10 

@ 

1 

20 

Half-striped.... 

80 

@ 

00 

65 

@ 

75 

Striped . 

40 

@ 

45 

6b 

@ 

40 

White . 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

15 

Raccoon . 

75 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

76 

Opossum,  large . 

20 

@ 

22 

18 

@ 

20 

Medium . 

10 

@ 

12 

9 

@ 

11 

Small . 

5 

@ 

6 

4 

@ 

6 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

50 

Mink . 

.  1 

60 

@ 

2 

00 

1 

00 

@ 

1 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

11 

Winter . 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Kits . 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

— 

GAME. 


English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz. 2  00 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00 

Wild  ducks.canva8,6  lbs  &  over  to  p’r.p  pr2  00 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  top’ me,  p.  pr.l  25 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  60 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  26 

Common,  per  pair .  20 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15 

Jack  rabbi ts,  per  pair .  40 


@2  00 
@2  50 
@1  50 
@2  50 
@1  75 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  40 
@  30 
@  25 
@  20 
@  50 


GRAIN 

Wheat . 

Com . 

Buckwheat . 

Oats . 

Bye . 

Barley  malting . 

Feeding . 


80 

@ 

90 

42 

@ 

45% 

66 

© 

65 

35 

@ 

39% 

61 

@ 

6f 

55 

@ 

65 

61 

@ 

52 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 


.60 

.60 

.37 

.42 

.35 

.30 

30 

20 


@ 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


55 

47 

47 

45 

35 

45 

30 


HONEY. 


State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  12%@  1.3 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  55  @  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  18  @  19 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  15 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  8  @  13 

Olds .  3  @  7 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  19  @  — 

Prime .  17  @  — 

Low  to  medium .  12  @  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  @  12 

Olds .  2  @  6 

German,  eto.,  crop  of  1898 .  47  @  55 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCT8. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50©3  P0 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

8econds  .  5(  @  76 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  2  @  40 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  25@  35 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  .  lf'@  20 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz . .  1  0)@  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz . .  4C@  60 

common  to  fair,  per  doz .  20®  35 

R-  dishes,  per  100  bunches . i  5"@3  to 

Rhubarb,  per  100 . 6  CO08  00 

Onions  per  100  bunches . 2  0C@  — 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

“Spring”  lambs,  each .  4  00  @8  50 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  1C% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  8% 

Grassers,  per  lb . 7  @  8% 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  @  5% 

Heavy,  per  lb . 4  @  4  % 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8  @  1< 

Pork  tenderlolnB.  per  lb .  ’4  0  15 

POULTRY— DRESSED— DRY  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy....  11%@  12 
Mixed,  young  liens  and  toms  fancy.  10  @  11 

Selected  young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb..  10  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  854 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb  . .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  11%  ©  12 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  10  @  1(% 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9% 

Fowls,  Jersey,  good  to  prime.... .  10%®  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  @  10% 

Western,  good  to  prime .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice .  9  @  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  7  @  8 

Fair  to  good .  4  @  6 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  9  @  10 

Southern,  Der  lb .  7  @  9 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair...  .  20  @  26 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbi . . .  .  5  00@5  50 

No.  2,  per  bbi . 2  5C@3  10 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbi . 1  76@2  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  75®  2  00 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  37@1  60 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25®  1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbi . 1  37@1  50 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbi . 1  12@1  37 

Cum’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbi  . . 1  50@2  50 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbi . 1  25@2  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 6  75  @7  55 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  60  @2  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbi .  75  ®1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  @  12 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbi .  75  @100 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Cabbages,  per  100... . 2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower,  Long  Island,  per  bbi  . 2  00  @8  09 

Celery,  California,  per  dozen  roots  .  30  @  50 

State,  per  dozen  roots . 5  @  40 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbi . 3  00  ©4  Ou 

Florida,  per  box . 1  50  @  1  75 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl  basket . 1  00  @3  50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket .  1  00  @3  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier .  3  00  @6  03 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  25 

Peppers.  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  CO 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbi . 1  CO  @2  25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbi .  50  @  76 

Marrow,  per  bbi.... .  60  @  — 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

String  beans,  Fla.,  express,  per  crate  ..  .2  00  @2  60 

Stea  ner.  perorate . , . 1  25  @1  75 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbi .  75  @  80 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbi .  60  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  50  @2  2  i 

White,  per  bbi . 3  00  @5  50 

Yellow,  per  bbi . 1  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  Der  bag  . 1  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag  —  2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  25  @2  00 

Western,  per  bbi . 1  25  @3  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  25,348  cans  of  milk, 
149  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  495  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  has  been  2%  cents  a  quart 
net  to  the  shipper  since  J  anuary  1. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Every  one  does  not  need  a  bell.  Those  who  do, 
need  a  good  one.  Several  years  ago,  we  used  to 
furnish  them  for  farm  houses,  for  use  to  call  the 
farm  hands  to  meals.  We  got  our  supply  from 
O.  S.  Bell  &  Co.,  Hillsboro,  O.  They  now  sell  them 
direct  to  customers  themselves. 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  Insects  and  Other  Vermin,  is 
the  title  of  a  booklet  published  by  Geo.  H.  Lee 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  This  is  quite  a  broad  subject, 
and  while  the  booklet  is  not  exhaustive,  it  gives 
a  great  many  valuable  hints.on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  they  have  something  to  sell,  and  the  book 
is  intended  to  tell  how  to  use  it.  The  book  is 
sent  free.  Send  postal  card  for  it,  if  interested. 

The  American  Cereal  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  want  to 
interest  feeders  in  their  Quaker  Dairy  Feed.  They 
have  created  a  scientific  department  under  the 
management  of  a  feeding  expert,  and  answer  all 
questions  sent  them  in  reference  to  feeding  and 


rations,  just  as  is  done  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  have  also  prepared 
a  little  book  giving  specimens  of  balanced  rations 
which,  of  course,  include  their  Quaker  Dairy 
Feed.  The  booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  development  of  labor-saving  machinery 
on  the  farm  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years  that 
hand  labor  is  much  lightened  and  reduced.  The 
worst  drudgery  of  the  housework,  however — the 
washing — has  been  performed,  for  the  most  part, 
at  the  tub.  Whipple  Bros.  Company,  20  Post 
Street,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  seem  to  have  solved  the 
ever-returning  Monday  problem  of  household 
washing,  in  the  production  of  their  “Wonder 
Washer  ”.  They  show  their  faith  by  offering  to 
send  it  to  you  without  a  cent  of  cash.  You  sim¬ 
ply  try  it  for  two  weeks.  If  you  then  want  it, 
you  keep  it  and  pay  for  it.  If  not,  you  send  it 
back,  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you.  We  rather 
like  this  way  of  doing,  and  expect  the  machine 
will  please  you.  The  makers  evidently  have 
faith  in  it. 


GAN’T  GLOG 

No  time  is  lost  “cleaning 
up”  when  you  work  with 
our  Improved  “Pennsylva¬ 
nia”  Harrow.  Each  tooth 
is  protected  by  a  shoe  at  the 
'.frame;  each  tooth  works 
Lfree  from  the  frame,  thus 
iavoiding  clogging  between 
"the  frame  and  the  tooth. 
The  Friction  Clamp  Tooth  Holder  takes  the  lead 
for  strength  and  simplicity.  The  “PESS8YLVAMA” 

s*° Fioa?me  HARROW 


is  by  far  the  most  complete  spring  tooth  harrowr 
ever  invented.  The  teeth  are  easily  adjusted  by 
simply  loosening  one  nut.  Teeth  wear  from  15  to 
19  inches.  Send  for  prices.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Addiess 

SI’ ANGLER  MFG.  CO  ,  York,  Pa. 


A.  , 

12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  with  common 
hoes.  If  no  ono  in  your  town  sells  it, 
send  SI. 2.5  for  sample,  delivered.  ' 
ULRICH  MF44.  CO., 20,  River Bt.,  Rock  Fulls,  Ill. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

That  E  VEItY  FAItlTI  Kit  can  afford  to  buy. 
Special  Introductory  Price  this  year  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Now  is  your  chance.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
us  at  once.  Schofield  &Co.,  Mfrs.,  Freeport,  III. 


6RASS* 

.BRAIN 


Cyclone, « 


SEEDER 

Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  X  labor,  X 
of  seed,  sent  on  trial,  (sold 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
free.  Address  Champion 
Nee«l«*r  Co. .Urtmnn.  Ind. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles ;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  In  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  11  inois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  he  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Position  Wanted,  as  Superintendent 

of  large  Garden,  Truck  Farm  or  Estate,  by  man  of 
17  years’  experience  as  grower,  business  manager,  In 
experiment  work  and  in  handling  labor  in  extensive 
operations.  Can  produce  results.  Married.  Refer¬ 
ences.  State  salary.  “R.  M.,”  Box  136,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Wanted,  young  man  to  take  care  of 
poultry,  one  who  understands  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers.  and  make  himself  useful  on  farm.  Permanent 
position  to  right  party.  Address,  stating  experience 
and  wages  expected,  Box  336,  Hempstead.  N.  Y. 


Would  You  Buy  nice  Country  Home 

half  mile  from  growing  manufacturing  town  and 
depot?  Would  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  if  rightly 
managed.  See  CHISM  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


R  ARNC  of  Flank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DHnPlu  cheapest,  most  desirable.  Book  for  stamp. 
JOHN  L.  SHAWVKR  &  BROS..  Bellefontatne,  Ohio 


Cure  and  Ginseng  wanted.  Write  for  price- 
rUfa  ust.  j.  I.  GLEKD,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS.— I  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list 
J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Investigate  Bausman  Perfect  Sani¬ 
tary  Cow  Basins.  Increases  annual  profit.,  $5  per 
cow.  Interesting  circular  free. 

MANCHESTER’S  SONS,  Winsted,  Conn. 


Central  Ohio 
Stock  Farm 


FOR  SALE  —500  ac-es  of 
fertile  soil,  well  located 
well  Improved,  naturally- 
adapted  for  stock  raising. 
Will  pay  8  p.  c,  on  invest¬ 
ment,  cash  rent,  and  keep 
up  repairs.  Price,  $20,000. 
ISfOther  farms  any  size 
you  want.  WILLIAMS  & 
BELL,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 


Do  You  Want  to  Own  the  Best  Paying  Farm 
Property  in  New  York  State  ?  Both 
Pleasant  and  Profitable.  HERE 
IS  YOUR  CHANCE. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING 

Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm, 

with  entire  business  and  good  will 
for  sale  at  a  bargain. 

60  acres  of  extra  choice  land.  Yearly  sales  direct 
from  the  farm,  $4,000  to  $4,500:  net  profits,  $1,500  to 
$2,000  (clear  of  all  expenses,  including  family  sup¬ 
port),  and  can  readily  be  doubled.  Satisfactory 
reason  given  for  selling.  Present  owner  will  give 
free  assistance  in  management  for  a  time.  If  desired. 
Title  perfect.  Will  positively  be  sold  before  April  1. 
If  you  are  interested,  and  have  the  means  to  buy 
call  on,  or  address  for  further  particulars,  terms,  etc., 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

Tompkins  County.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


Fit  UCUflTT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  nCVVIl  I,  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Writ*  for  Quotations.  — 


Berry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

@  $2.50  ^  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


Huron  Early  Dent  Seed  Corn. — On  ordinary  land 
yielded  60  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre,  without 
fertilizer  or  manure  last  season.  $1  per  bushel, 
bags,  10c.  S.  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES - 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  3  High  grade 
stock.  Per  4-bu.  barrel.  $3.  Bu  ,  86c.,  f.  o.  b.  10  years 
a  grower.  A.  B.  HORST,  Dalton.  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 


PnfsfnOC — 50  bushels  Rural  Blush,  in  barrels,  in 
rUlulUbO  lots  to  suit;  delivered  to  railroad  at  lc. 
a  pound.  O.  F.  BOARD,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Spring  catalog  free.  Estab¬ 
lished  1869.  150  acres.  ThkGeo.  A. Sweet 
Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN 

Nos.  land  3.  very  choice  and  very  cheap,  by  the 
bushel  or  the  car-load.  A  fine  lot  of  small  fruit 
plants  also.  Send  for  price  list. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  Waterville,  Ohio. 


A  First  Rate  Catalogue 

of  fruits  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
tip*  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties  color-plate 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 

Established  48 years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


From  hard  work 
or  outdoor  exercise 

1  wM 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

will  CURE  it  after  a  few 

Soreness  and  Stiffness 

applications,  and  make 
the  muscles  limber  and 

sets  in. 

strong. 

Canning'  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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FARM  LEGISLATION  AT  ALBANY . 

BILLS  INTERESTING  TO  FARMERS. 

Against  Process  Butter. — Senator 
Ambler  and  Assemblyman  Litchard  have 
introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
a  bill  aimed  at  “renovated”  or  “pro¬ 
cess  ”  butter.  The  bill  is  an  important 
one,  and  has  the  approval  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Senator 
Ambler  has  received  many  letters  ap¬ 
proving  the  measure.  The  bill  amends 
Sec.  27  of  the  agricultural  law.  It  pro¬ 
vides  : 

No  person  by  himself,  his  agents  or  employees, 
shall  manufacture,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale, 
butter  that  is  produced  by  taking  original  pack¬ 
ing  stock  or  other  butter  or  both  and  melting  the 
sameTso” that  the  butter  fat  can  be  drawn  off, 
then  mixing  the  said  butter  fat  with  skimmed 
milk  or  milk  or  cream  or  other  milk  product  and 
rechurning  the  said  mixture,  or  that  is  produced 
by  any  similar  process  and  is  commonly  known 
as  boiled  or  process  butter,  unless  he  shall  plain¬ 
ly  brand  or  mark  the  package  or  tub  or  wrapper 
in  which  the  same  is  put  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  with  the  words  “  renovated  butter.”  If  the 
same  shall  be  put  up,  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for 
sale  in  prints  or  rolls,  then  the  said  prints  or 
rolls  shall  be  labeled  plainly  with  printed  letters 
in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  wrapper  with  the 
words  “renovated  butter.”  If  the  same  is  packed 
in  tubs  or  boxes  or  pails  or  other  kind  of  a  case 
or  package  the  words  “  renovated  butter  ”  shall 
be  printed  on  the  top  and  side  of  the  same  in  let¬ 
ters,  at  least  one  inch  in  length,  so  as  to  be 
plainly  seen  by  the  purchaser.  If  such  butter  is 
exposed  for  sale,  uncovered,  not  in  a  package  or 
case,  a  placard  containing  the  label  so  printed 
shall  be  attached  to  the  mass  of  butter  in  such 
manner  as  easily  to  be  seen  and  read  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale,  any  butter  or  other  dairy  product  contain¬ 
ing  a  preservative,  but  this  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  the  use  of  salt  in  butter  or 
cheese. 

The  Senate  committee  on  agriculture 
gave  a  hearing  on  the  bill  Tuesday. 
Senator  Ambler  explained  its  provisions. 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
J.  H.  Kracke,  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict,  said  that  process  butter  is  old,  ran¬ 
cid  butter  bought  in  the  West  and  melt¬ 
ed,  then  run  through  a  sieve,  and 
“blowed”  in  order  to  aerate  it.  This 
performance  is  repeated  until  the  oil  is 
cleansed,  when  it  is  placed  in  fresh  milk, 
and  worked  over.  It  is  then  packed  in 
tubs  and  shipped  to  the  cities.  Large 
quantities  come  to  New  York,  where  15 
or  20  wholesale  houses  handle  it.  Some 
sell  as  high  as  200  or  300  tubs  a  week,  at 
three  cents  less  a  pound  than  is  received 
for  creamery  butter,  and  the  retailer  gets 
as  much  for  it  as  he  does  for  creamery 
butter,  thus  injuring  the  sale  of  legiti¬ 
mate  butter,  and  hurting  New  York 
State  dairymen.  It  would  not  keep  36 
hours,  and  it  was  stated  that  cases  had 
been  found  in  other  places  where  pre¬ 
servatives  had  been  added.  Process  but¬ 
ter  contains  about  70  per  cent  butter  fat, 
while  creamery  butter  contains  86  per 
cent.  There  is  twice  as  much  water  in 
process  butter. 

J.  A.  North,  of  New  York  City,  wrote 
that  he  favored  the  bill,  especially  the 
clause  against  preservatives.  He  said 
that  98  per  cent  of  the  commission  houses 
favored  the  bill.  No  one  appeared  in 
opposition. 

Assemblyman  Litchard  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  compel  commission  merchants 
to  render  a  written  statement  on  oath 
to  consignor,  showing  what  portion  of  a 
consignment  has  been  sold  and  the  price 
received  therefor,  with  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  persons  to  whom  goods  were 
sold,  under  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  re¬ 
fusal  or  neglect  to  make  such  statement. 

Assemblyman  Babcock  has  introduced 
a  bill  providing  that,  where  there  is  no 
overseer  of  a  highway  district,  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  highways  shall  serve  written 
notice  on  the  owner  or  occupant  to  cut 
down  noxious  weeds . 

Assemblyman  Tripp  has  introduced 
the  bill  that  was  introduced,  but  failed 
of  passage,  last  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  defining  the  standard  size  of 
baskets,  boxes,  or  packages  for  small 
fruits,  berries,  etc. 

Senator  Ambler  and  Assemblyman 
Litchard  have  introduced  a  bill,  requir¬ 
ing  preference  to  be  given  to  products 
raised  within  the  State,  by  managers  of 


State  institutions,  when  purchasing  sup¬ 
plies.  The  main  intent  of  the  bill  is  to 
encourage  the  New  York  State  butter 
and  cheese  industry. 

W.  S.  Marks,  of  Chapinville,  president 
of  the  New  York  Association  of  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Societies,  has  asked  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Wieting  to  have 
the  present  bee  law  in  relation  to  foul 
brood  amended.  He  thinks  the  law  too 
severe,  and  wants  a  preventive  and 
remedial  measure,  rather  than  one  that 
allows  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
colony,  as  does  the  present  law. 

Senator  Coggeshall  and  Assemblyman 
Litchard  have  introduced  bills  appro¬ 
priating  $50,000  for  beet-sugar  bounties 
and  the  carrying  out  of  other  provisions 
of  the  sugar-beet  law,  and  amending  the 
same  law  by  permitting  the  grower  who 
sells  his  beets  to  a  beet-sugar  factory,  to 
weigh  them  on  his  farm,  or  at  the  station 
where  delivered,  instead  of  having  them 
weighed  at  the  factory. 

Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Florida  Tomatoes  — Some  very  fine 
ones  are  now  coming  from  Miami,  which 
is  on  the  east  coast,  pretty  well  toward 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  They 
are  packed  in  the  common  six-till  car¬ 
riers,  and  arrive  in  prime  condition. 
They  sell  for  as  high  as  $3  to  $3.25  per 
carrier  now.  Each  tomato  is  usually 
wrapped  in  paper.  They  are  picked  be¬ 
fore  fully  ripe,  and  ripen  up  on  the  way 
or  after  arrival. 

X  X  X 

Poultry  lor  Europe.— The  low  prices 
for  poultry  in  this  market  have  led  ship¬ 
pers  to  seek  new  outlets.  A  short  time 
since  20  car-loads  of  20,000  pounds  each 
were  shipped  from  the  West  to  Europe, 
via  Montreal  and  Boston.  Canada  has 
been  shipping  considerable  poultry  to 
England,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  Yankees  shouldn’t  share  that  trade. 
Some  of  them  will  need  to  learn  a  few 
things  about  dressing  and  packing,  how¬ 
ever. 

X  X  t 

Flour  at  Auction. — It  has  been  a 
common  thing  in  this  market,  for  some 
time,  to  sell  lots  of  damaged  flour  in 
this  way,  but  dealers  say  that  a  recent 
sale  of  1,100  barrels  of  straight  goods 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  The  attendance 
was  good,  the  bidding  spirited,  and 
prices  received  were  so  satisfactory  that 
the  firm  making  the  sale  purpose  to  hold 
weekly  sales  hereafter.  A  great  variety 
of  products  has  been  sold  at  auction 
here  during  the  past  few  years,  most  of 
them  proving  so  satisfactory  as  to  be¬ 
come  regular  features  of  the  auction 
market.  About  the  only  one  that  proved 
a  flat  failure,  was  wool,  and  that  largely 
because  the  principal  promoters  did  not 
have  the  confidence  of  the  trade. 

X  X  X 

□  A  Hay  Fraud. — The  frauds  aren’t 
all  among  the  commission  merchants,” 
said  one  of  the  latter,  and  then  he  re¬ 
lated  the  following  :  A  hay  dealer  re¬ 
cently  received  from  the  West  a  con¬ 
signment  of  12  car-loads  of  hay,  billed 
as  containing  10  tons  each.  A  draft  was 
made  on  the  receiver  for  nearly  the  full 
value  of  the  hay,  and  as  the  latter  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  all  right,  the  draft  was 
honored.  This  is  a  common  practice 
among  commission  men  who  receive 
large  shipments,  so  that  the  shipper 
gets  a  part  of  his  money  before  the  goods 
are  sold.  In  this  case,  the  receiver 
sold  several  car-loads  of  the  hay  at  10 
tons  to  the  car.  When  one  of  the  first 
buyers  began  to  unload,  he  found  the 
middle  of  the  cars  filled  all  right,  but 
not  a  spire  in  either  end.  The  middles, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  seen  from  the 
doors,  were  filled,  and  that  was  all.  By 
actual  weight,  there  were  from  3  34  to  4 
tons  in  each  car.  The  shipper  had  re¬ 
ceived  payment  for  about  70  or  80  tons 
that  he  never  sent.  The  receiver  here 
had  to  make  the  shortage  good  to  his 
customers,  and  his  only  recourse  is  to 
catch  the  shipper.  f.  h.  v. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

ptyl  fop  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  out- 
tine  and  frlndlnf  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping; 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is^ 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 

If  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  nnd  Rollers,  sent  FREE  to  intending, 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  39,  Springfield.  O. 


A  wonderful  Improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Buck.  Back  motion  ol  Carriage  :t  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  Ptill  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  snving  in  power  nnd  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Plnnters,  ^hellers,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

BENCH  <fc  DROMGOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


WOOD 

Saws 

MM  ALLEY  MFC.  CO., 


Our  .Smalley  and  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  sclf-iecd 
Drag  Saws  are  the 
standard  of  the  world. 
Also  all  sizes  of  Circular 
Saws,  and  the  celebrated 
B.  C.  Picket  Mill 
Ilorse  Powers  for  oper¬ 
ating.  Silo  Machinery, 
Feed  Mills,  Hoot  Cut¬ 
ters,  Corn  Shelters. 

SeU  Jlakcn,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE,  MOSJ  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

MoLANE  &  SCHANK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


WILLIS 


Will 
break. 

Send  for 
circular. 

CHARLES 


»Sap  Spout 

In  one  piece  with  hook. 
Handsomely  made  from  tinned  mal¬ 
leable  iron.  Far  superiorto  all  others. 
Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

MILLAR  A-  SON,  I’TICA,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS, 
FEEDERS, 
RANCHERS, 

And  All  Other  Men 
are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

Stat  binaries,  Portables,  Engines  and  Pumps. 
Proof,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Farmirs  and 
Mechanics. 


BLOOMFIELD  MFG.  CO.. 


UNIVERSAL  REPAIR  MACHINE 

Vise,  Anvil,  Drill,  Hardy, 
Tool  Grinder,  Last,  Pipe 
Vise,  Sewing  Clamp. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sells  at  sight.  Big  Induce¬ 
ments  to  agents. 

Address  with  stamp 
•  Bloomfield,  Indiana. 


PHEAPER  WELLS 


DRILLED  WELLS 

are  cheaper  and  far  superior  to  dug 
wells.  THEY  DO  NOT  CO  DRY; 

they  contain  pure  water.  The 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

are  far  superior  to  others. 
They  are  stronger,  faster 
and  easier  to  operate.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


Cider  Maohlnery.— Send  for  oatalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powen. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  caa 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  If.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STAND A_R 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  ;rfi ,  ... 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  MsL 

WRITE  r OK  CIRCULAR  EH 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  H - - 


V-  - 1 


AURORA. ILL  -  CH I CAG 0  -  DA L LAS. TEX. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  th _ 

ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained  land  la 
\tho  earliest  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 


JACKSON, 

are  the  vaur 

,  .  ,  - - - „  — ,—rience,  thor- 

and  superior  clay  will 

_ easiest  worked  and  most  productive. 

'Chimney  Tops,  Bed  and  Kire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement  Plaster, Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant.  Third  Ave. 


4-o  1  tr  nmu  1  rl 


Printed  talk  or 

spoken  talk  would  never  have  built  up  the 
immense  Iron  Age  business.  It’s  the  work  that’s  behind 
the  machines  and  the  excellent  work  they  do  in  the  field  and  garden  that 
sells  them  in  increasing  numbers  every  year.  Our  success  is  built  on  work 
— not  talk.  See  ail  Iron  Age  machine  at  work  and  it  will  talk  for  itself. 
It  does  the  best  work  in  the  least  time.  The  latest 

Iron  Age  Implements 

are  described  in  the  handsome  Iron  Ago  Book  for  1890  which 
we  send  free.  The  Iron  Age  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  lias  a 
wheel  16  inches  high  with  a  two-inch  tread.  Opening 
plow  is  clog-proof,  instantly  adjustable  in  depth.  The 
hopper  holds  4  quarts  and  is  close  to  the  ground, 
making  accurate  spacing  possible.  Can  he  changed 
Instantly  from  a  row  drill  to  ft  hill  dropper. 

Patented  cam  Index  regulates  llow  of  seed. 

For  particulars  address 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102, Grenloch,  N.  J. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOWS 


A  man  may  plow  with  a  crooked  stick.  For  that 
matter  he  may  turn  up  the  earth  with  a  spade,  but  in 
either  event  he  is  not  really  tilling  the  soil.  Good  tilth 
begins  with  good  plowing.  It’s  the  very  foundation  of  good  argri- 
culture.  Lay  a  good  foundation  and  start  right  by  buying  an 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW. 

They  are  the  best  that  the  genius  of  man  can  devise  in  the  largest  and 
most  complete  plow  works  in  the  world.  There  are  some  new 
things  in  the  Oliver.  Read  all  about  them  in  our 
free  printed  matter.  Get  it  from  local  Oliver  Agent. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 
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pi  m  as  ah  m  m  as  as 

How  Do  You 
Cultivate  ? 


By  the  old  methods,  or  the  new — the  Hallock  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder 
method,  the  method  that  is  bringing  increased  crops  with  less  work,  saving 
time  and  money  for  hundreds  of  farmers  all  over  the  land.  If  you  haven’t  investi¬ 
gated  the  Success  method,  we  want  to  tell  you  about  it — how  it  accomplishes  more 
work  than  three  ordinary  cultivators,  why  it  leaves  the  field  cleaner,  clearer  than  twenty 
men  with  twenty  hoes  could  leave  it.  Write  us  to-day.  The  experience  of  hundreds  of 
farmers  is  at  your  service  for  the  asking — and  a  reward  of  $ioo  if  you  find  one  letter  or  testimonial 
false.  We  want  to  prove  to  every  farmer  in  the  land  that 


Success 


HALLOCK’S 

Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator 


is  the  greatest  labor,  time  and  money  saving  farm  implement  of  the  century.  This  is  a  large  claim,  but  we  can  prove 
it  to  you  if  you  will  send  us  your  address — cau  prove  to  you  that  hundreds  of  farmers  used  nothing  else  on  their  fields 
last  year  but  the  Success  Weeder,  and  never  had  such  clean  fields  and  large  crops. 

We  sold  more  Weeders  last  year  than  all  other  weeder  manufacturers  combined.  It  isn't  hard  to  find  the  reason. 
The  Success  Weeder  does  more  work  than  any  other  weeder,  because  it  is  the  only  weeder  built  on  the  new  flat  tooth 
principle.  Let  us  explain  why.  Write  us  at  once.  Whatever  increases  the  yield  of  crops  and  decreases  the  cost  of 
cultivating -should  interest  you.  Send  off  the  postal  to-day,  and  don’t  forget  to  mention  county. 


Prirp  0,1  thetirstorder 

^jpCklal  I  1  ICC  And  agency 


on  the  first  order  from  every  district  where  we  have  no  agency. 

goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 


CAUTION  "  Wcc<lcri8  protected  by  ourpatentNo.  600,782,  dated  .llarch  15,  1898.  The  public  is  notified  anil  worm'd  that  any 
1  “  infringement  on  onr  flat,  tooth  Weeder,  whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  the  same  will  he  promptly  prosecuted. 

Agents  handling  our  Weeders  arc  requested  to  send  us  names  of  persons  thus  infringing  ou  our  patents. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A,  SONS,*  Box  805,  YORK,  PA. 
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WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE 

Steel  Plows,  Steel  Rollers,  Steel  Scrapers  and  Cultivators, 

The  Lightest  in  Weight  and  Draft. 

Most  Simple  and  Durable  Plow  on 
the  Market. 


USER 

Made  in  Eight  Sizes. 


WITH  FREIGHT 
PREPAID. 


Leaves  a  true 
furrow. 
Does  not 

dodge. 


Manufactured  by 


Weight, 

Send  for  ^ Strength  and 

Catalogue.  Durability 

&  SHAW  CO.,  29  Bond  Street,  OWOSSO,  MICH. 


1  EDGAR  FANNING 


Weeder  Attachment 
to  the  Sulky  Cultivator 
Decreases  Cost  of  Produc¬ 
tion.  No  clogging.  Will  fit 
any  two-horse  Cultivator. 
Weeding  done  while  culti¬ 
vating.  No  extra  labor. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
Write  for  description  and 
prices  to 

Edgar  Fanning  Weeder  Co. 

B.  K.  Goodale,  Manager, 
Hailing  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


oing  to  buy  a  HARROW 

ant  Best  for  least  Cash 
U/C  make  that  kind. 
TIC  PAY  FKK.bllT. Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Write  for 
price,  ti.  II.  POUNDEU 

N-  22  Kt. Atkinson, Wis. 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  .Sizes  3  to  13/^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

I  deliver  freeon  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky„  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  other  points. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINCTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICACO-  ILL. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


•  1 


> 
> 
> 
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Lean’s  Harrow 


Omaha 

Exposition 


-  JTTH  'IT _ 

The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle.  [ 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  theground ;  slants  back  , 
to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  barrow  growing  * 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator.  Saves 
Us  cost  first  season.  Address 

KODKKICK  LEAS  MEG.  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  0. 
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PLANET  JR.”  CHAPTERS.— No.  5. 


A  Farmer’s  Art  Gallery 


Beside  telling 


all  about  these  famous  farm 


is  the  new  “Planet  Jr.”  catalogue  for  1890. 
and  garden  tools,  it  gives  also  1  (5  full  pages  of  tine  photographic  views,  showing  interesting 
farm  scenes  in  California,  France,  Australia,  Manitoba,  etc.,  with  the  “Planet  Jr.”  tools 
“getting  in  their  work,”— the  Hand  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes,  the  Ilorse  Hoes  in  all  their  many 
forms,  the  wonderful  Pivot  Wheel  and  other  two-horse  tools.  It  is  the  most  interesting  and 
inspiring  catalogue  of  farm  tools  ever  issued;  and  it  is  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Chapter  Xo.  fi  will  tell  about 
“The  French  Mule ” 


and  his  work. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 
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HORTICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE. 

OLD  WORLD  COMPARED  WITH  THE  NEW. 

[Synopsis  of  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  L.  H.  BaUey,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  before  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society.] 

Some  Old-World  Standards. — In  comparing 
American  and  European  horticulture,  the  constant 
error  is  to  judge  European  horticulture  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  standards.  We  are  one  nation,  speaking  practi¬ 
cally  one  language,  and  bound  by  the  ties  of  mutual 
interest.  The  European  environment,  however,  is 
radically  different.  The  sharp  political  and  race 
divisions,  the  pervading  influence  of  caste,  the  marked 
geographical  variations,  all  contribute  towards  a 
local  and  restricted  horticultural  practice,  which  is 
not  at  all  comparable  to  the  cosmopolitan  breadth  of 
our  own.  The  European  farmers  do  not  live  in  the 
country,  but  in  hamle-ts  and  villages.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  land  lies 
outside  the  vil¬ 
lages,  and  from 
the  latter  the 
peasants  jour¬ 
ney  out  to  their 
work  in  the 
morning,  and 
to  them  they 
return  at  night. 

The  roads  are 
narrow,  hence 
the  roadbed  is 
much  better 
than  our  own. 

A  large  propor- 
tion  of  the 
roads  in  the 
rural  districts 
of  Europe  are 
macadamized. 

Fences  are  not 
common. 

The  School 
Gardens. — 

Much  has  been 
said  about  the 
school  gardens 
of  Europe  by 
those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  their  in¬ 
troduction  into 
the  public 
school  system 
of  America.  We 
must  consider 
the  difference 
i  n  conditions. 

There, the  rural 
school  house  i  s 
always  in  the 
village,  near  the  homes  of  all  the  children  ;  here  it  is 
more  often  at  the  cross  roads,  several  miles  from  many 
homes.  The  Summer  vacation  in  Europe  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeds  one  month,  and  during  that  time,  the  school¬ 
master,  who  usually  lives  in  the  school  building  with 
his  family,  can  conveniently  care  for  the  garden.  In 
America,  this  could  rarely  be  arranged. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  evider  ce  of  great  frugality 
among  the  peasants,  yet  they  are  generally  happy  and 
contented.  Bavaria  is  one  of  the  poorest  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  world,  yet  the  peasants  are  happier  than 
the  majority  of  American  farmers.  The  ambition  for 
riches  and  a  high  seat  in  the  temple  does  not  come  in 
to  cause  unrest.  The  caste  system  restricts,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  opportunity  to  rise.  They  have  a 
different  philosophy  of  life  from  the  eager,  pushing, 
ambitious  Yankee. 

The  Land  System.— The  tenure  of  the  land  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  agriculture  of  any  coun¬ 


try.  In  Europe,  tenant  farming  is  the  rule.  Tueoret- 
ically,  the  landlord  system  is  superior  to  many  in¬ 
dividual  holdings,  but  the  trouble  is  that  its  privileges 
are  abused.  To  illustrate  how  far  the  parceling  of 
land  has  been  carried  in  the  Old  Country,  let  me  cite 
a  few  statistics.  In  Belgium,  a  country  about  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  New  York,  there  are  315,000  peasant 
holdings,  with  an  average  of  but  five  acres.  The  farms 
of  Austria  average  16  acres,  of  Bavaria  32,  of  Holland 
34.  One  difficulty  in  this  parceling  of  land  is  that  a 
man  often  has  several  farms,  one  here,  one  there,  per¬ 
haps  several  miles  apart,  which  gives  rise  to  much  in¬ 
convenience  and  confusion.  In  Germany,  a  movement 
is  now  on  foot  to  amalgamate  these  small  holdings  as 
far  as  possible,  and  a  sum  of  money  has  become  avail¬ 
able  from  which  is  defrayed  any  loss  to  individuals 
through  such  union.  From  our  point  of  view,  Amer¬ 


icans  naturally  think  that  the  peasant  women  of 
Europe  must  suffer  hardship  in  being  obliged  to  labor 
in  the  fields  The  real  objection  is  not  because  they 
are  physically  disqualified,  for  these  peasant  women 
are  as  strong  as  men,  and  can  easily  do  as  much  work. 
It  is  a  sociological,  not  a  physical,  objection  which 
has  greatest  force.  Under  such  circumstances,  these 
women  cannot  take  the  place  as  wives  and  mothers 
which  is  their  birthright.  The  home  life  has  less  of 
inspiration. 

European  Fruit  Growing. — Fruit  growing  is 
generally  on  small  farms,  though  some  English  or¬ 
chards  are  equal  to  our  largest.  One  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  commercial-orchard  idea,  which 
we  Americans  have  developed  so  prodigiously,  is  rarely 
present  in  European  horticulture.  Land  set  apart  for 
an  orchard  is  usually  retained  for  such  purpose  from 
generation  to  generation.  When  trees  die,  others  are 
set  in  the  same  places,  so  that,  ultimately,  a  very 


irregular  and  dense  growth  results,  and  a  very  un¬ 
desirable  condition. 

Markets  and  varieties  are  mostly  local.  This  is  the 
main  reason  why  American  fruit  has  been  able  to  gain 
the  strong  foothold  in  European  markets  which  it 
now  has.  We  grow  large  quantities  of  the  same 
variety,  and  pack  practically  the  same.  This  uni¬ 
formity  of  product,  which  European  conditions  will 
not  allow,  has  enabled  us  to  control  the  wholesale 
trade.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  compete  with  Euro¬ 
pean  fruit  growers  on  fancy  dessert  fruit  for  a  special 
market.  But  there  is  an  opportunity  for  American 
enterprise  to  develop  the  European  market  for  the 
staple  varieties.  They  want  Kieffer  pear  and  Ben 
Davis  apples.  Let  us  send  them  a  goodly  portion. 
Blackberries,  cranberries,  field  pumpkins  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  practically  unknown  in  Europe.  An  effort 

is  being  made 
t  o  introduce 
our  cranberries 
t  o  European 
tables. 

Spraying 
anti  Packing. 
— A  1 1  h  o  u  g  h 
spraying  took 
its  rise  in  the 
Old  World,  we 
are  far  ahead  of 
them  in  spray¬ 
ing  fruit,  with 
the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the 
vine.  Nearly 
all  spraying  in 
Europe  is  done 
with  a  knap- 
8  ack  pump . 
Labor  is  so 
cheap  that  this 
is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable. 

They  have 
some  curious 
fruit  packages 
i  n  European 
markets.  Rasp- 
berries  are 
shipped  in  half 
barrels.  Most 
of  the  raspber¬ 
ries  are  made 
into  jam,  how¬ 
ever,  so  this 
method  is  legit¬ 
imate  after 
all.  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  peck  or  half-peck  baskets  ;  plums,  currants, 
and  gooseberries  in  half-bushel  baskets.  All  fruit 
packages  in  Europe  are  returnable  ;  there  are  no  gift 
crates,  It  costs  English  strawberry  growers  eight 
cents  to  pick  12  pounds  of  fruit.  Raspberry  pickers 
get  one  cent  a  pound.  Fruit  is  shipped  over  18  miles  of 
English  railway  for  $4  per  ton,  or  25  cents  per  barrel. 

Money  for  Education.— We  have  always  felt  that 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil  in  America  is  superior  in 
intelligence  to  the  agricultural  workers  of  any  other 
country.  We,  also,  are  likely  to  think  that  our  country 
is  doing  more  to  foster  agriculture  than  any  other. 
Let  us  see.  In  Italy,  the  cost  per  capita  for  govern¬ 
ment  aid  in  agricultural  education  is  6  cents,  Belgium 
6  cents,  Prussia  16  cents,  United  States  6  cents,  Den¬ 
mark  24  cents,  France  24  cents.  Outside  of  England, 
which  has  dona  less  for  agricultural  education  than 
most  other  countries  in  the  world,  the  European  idea 
is  that  agriculture  must  be  helped  by  two  movements, 


A  FLOCK  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  LAMBS  THAT  PAID  A  PROFIT.  Fig.  33.  See  Page  101. 
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self-help  and  State  help.  Therefore,  most  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  are  subsidized.  Denmark  has  four 
experiment  stations  and  70  high-class  schools  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Belgium  has  five  agricultural  colleges,  a 
number  of  experiment  stations,  and  20  agricultural 
schools.  Austria  has  118  agricultural  schools.  France 
has  the  most  complete  system  of  State  aid  to  agricul¬ 
ture  of  any  country  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 
She  has  four  agricultural  colleges,  eight  intermediate 
schools,  79  agricultural  schools  of  lower  grade,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this,  every  primary  school  must  give 
instruction  in  agriculture.  There  are  79,000  such  in 
France.  The  annual  cost  to  the  country  is  $9,000,000. 

Where  We  Fail. — The  European  States  attempt 
to  extend  the  educational  impulse,  (a)  by  schools  of 
higher  education,  (b)  by  practical  farm  or  training 
schools,  (c)  by  instruction  given  in  the  general  public 
schools,  (d)  by  wander-lehrers  or  traveling  teachers, 

(e)  through  rural  societies,  (f)  by  means  of  experiment 
and  research  stations. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  made  great  progress 
in  three  of  these  directions:  In  institutions  for  higher 
education,  in  traveling  lecturers  or  teachers,  in  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  We  have,  also,  done  something  in 
the  way  of  rural  societies,  although  these  are  not  so 
efficient  in  educational  directions  as  they  might  be. 
They  should  be  coordinated  and  focalized,  and  should 
have  more  direct  relations  with  official  governmental 
affairs.  All  of  these  powerful  agencies  should  be 
strengthened  and  developed. 

In  two  other  directions,  however,  we  have  made 
only  a  beginning  :  In  introducing  the  agricultural 
impulse  into  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
in  affording  young  people  the  means  of  securing 
actual  farm  training.  We  still  need  something  be¬ 
tween  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  the 
common  schools. 

Nature  Study  Best. — I  am  one  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  impracticable  and  undesirable,  under 
American  conditions,  to  teach  agriculture  directly  in 
the  primary  and  rural  schools.  But  the  sympathy  in 
these  schools  should  be  in  sympathy  with  agriculture, 
and  of  such  a  character  as  to  incline  the  pupil  coun- 
tryward  rather  than  cityward.  The  revolution  must 
come  in  the  form  of  nature  study.  The  work  which 
is  now  in  progress  in  nature  study  in  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  (under  the  Nixon  fund),  if  continued,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  in  my  estimation,  to  solve  this  whole 
question  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  common 
schools.  Already,  23,000  teachers  are  voluntarily  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  work,  and  more  than  16,000  children 
in  New  York  State  have  asked  for,  and  have  received, 
instruction  in  garden  making.  There  have  been  four 
great  governmental  movements  looking  towards  agri¬ 
cultural  enlightenment  :  the  movement  towards  higher 
education,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  ;  the  movement  for  farmers’  institutes  ; 
the  movement  for  experiment  stations  ;  the  movement 
towards  nature  study. 

Schools  on  Farms.— The  last  great  need  is  un¬ 
supplied  to  any  practicable  extent— the  need  of  actual 
instruction  in  the  best  commercial  farm  practice.  It 
is  indisputable  that  the  best  place  in  which  to  secure 
such  training,  is  on  a  good  farm.  In  Europe,  there 
are  model  farms,  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  public;  but  such  farms  cannot  be  ideal,  actual, 
commercial  institutions,  and  they  are  expensive. 
There  are  many  actual  farms  in  this  and  other  States, 
which  are  model  and  typical.  The  owners  are  intel¬ 
ligent  and  broad-minded  men.  Boys  could  there  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  of  practical  instruction.  My  proposi¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  that  the  Government  pay  such 
farmers  a  given  sum  for  every  pupil  outside  their  own 
families,  which  is  received  and  instructed  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  This  payment  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  small  honorarium,  hot  of  a  salary,  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  to  reimburse  the  farmer  for  the  loss  of 
time  which  such  instruction  shonld  entail.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  enterprise  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  central  bureau,  intimately  connected  with  agri¬ 
cultural  and  educational  affairs.  To  this  bureau,  all 
farmers  would  apply  who  desire  to  take  pupils,  and 
the  bureau  should  determine  the  fitness  of  such  ap¬ 
plicants  before  pupils  are  allowed  to  become  associated 
with  them.  Every  good  farmer  would  necessarily  de¬ 
sire  to  be  on  the  accepted  list,  and  this  fact  would 
contribute  powerfully  to  stimulate  better  farming. 
It  would  put  a  premium  upon  good  farms.  The  best 
way  in  which  to  educate  and  improve  the  farmer  is  to 
have  him  attempt  to  teach  farming.  He  must  then 
have  a  reason  for  every  opinion  and  every  practice. 

In  my  opinion,  this  farm-training  idea  must  be  the 
next  great  movement  in  agricultural  education.  Its 
cost  would  be  slight,  and  the  results,  both  on  farmers 
and  pupils,  would  be  beyond  all  calculation. 


A  straw  mulch  in  the  apple  orchard  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  If  practiced  for  several  years,  it  brings  the 
roots  to  the  surface ;  a  disadvantage  in  case  of  drought. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  CHESTNUTS. 

PARAGON,  COOPER,  SCOTT,  NUMBO,  RIDGELY. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  -wishes  to  know 
how  the  following  varieties  of  chestnuts  vary  in  size,  quality  and 
time  of  ripening:  Paragon,  Numbo,  Cooper,  Scott  and  Ridgely. 

We  have  fruited  only  two  of  the  varieties  named — 
Paragon  and  Numbo.  They  ripen  at  about  the  same 
time  The  Paragon  is  the  more  productive,  and  has 
no  off  years.  With  us,  Numbo  sometimes  fails  en¬ 
tirely.  Last  season,  it  did  well,  but  the  previous 
year  our  largest  tree,  about  20  feet  high,  had  only 
one  or  two  burrs,  while  the  Paragon  was  too  full.  As 
to  quality,  we  find  Paragon  a  little  sweeter,  but  not 
quite  as  fine-grained  as  Numbo.  The  latter  is  a  more 
brilliant  glossy  nut  than  Paragon,  but  will  not  aver¬ 
age  as  large.  h.  m.  engle  &  son. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Paragon  and  Numbo  are  of  about  the  same  size 
and  general  appearance,  being  about  the  size  of  the 
big  foreign  chestnuts  seen  on  the  street  stands.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Paragon  is  the  best  in  flavor  of  any 
of  the  varieties  of  the  foreign  types  which  are  being 
offered  to  the  public.  It  is,  also,  quite  early,  but  not 
so  early  as  some  of  the  seedlings  of  the  Japan  type. 

It  has  the  very  good  characteristic  of  opening  all  its 
burrs  within  a  short  time,  which  is  of  importance  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  gathering  the  nuts.  Ridgely  is  a 
large  and  profitable  nut,  but  not  so  large  or  of  as  good 
quality  as  Paragon,  so  far  as  I  have  tested  it.  Cooper 
and  Scott  I  have  never  tested.  H.  e.  van  deman. 
Virginia. 

I  have  neither  Cooper  nor  Scott  in  my  collection  of 
bearing  nuts.  There  is  but  little  difference  in  time 
of  ripening  of  the  other  three,  neither  have  I  noticed 
any  material  difference  in  quality.  But  they  vary 
much  in  size  and  productiveness,  and  are  quite  distinct 
in  form  of  burr  and  growth  of  tree.  The  Paragon  is 
a  robust,  upright  grower,  very  productive ;  the  burrs 
usually  have  three  large,  perfect  nuts,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  have  as  many  as  seven.  Numbo  is  a  very  shy 
bearer  ;  a  great  many  of  the  burrs  are  not  filled  at  all, 
besides  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  more  than  one  perfect 
nut  in  any  burr.  The  Ridgely  is  much  more  inclined 
to  the  drooping  of  its  limbs.  The  nuts  are  not  quite 
so  large  on  an  average,  as  either  of  the  others,  but  it  is 
much  more  prolific  than  Numbo.  It  usually  has  three 
nuts  to  the  burr.  They  are  all  at  least  a  month  later 
than  our  earliest  Japan  varieties.  J.  w.  killen. 
Delaware. 

Paragon. — Burrs  of  this  variety  are  very  large,  quite 
flat  on  top,  and  usually  contain  three  to  five  nuts,  the 
quality  of  which  is  sweet  and  good,  being  fine-grained. 

It  ripens  here  October  10  to  15. 

Numbo  — Burrs  medium  in  size,  and  pointed,  and 
are  readily  distinguished  from  the  Paragon  or  any 
other  variety.  Nuts  medium  to  large,  smooth,  dark 
brown,  pointed  and  of  good  quality.  Ripens  here 
October  5  to  10. 

Cooper. — Burrs  medium  to  large,  with  long  spines, 
nuts  medium  to  large,  smaller  than  Paragon,  and  run 
three  to  a  burr,  of  dark,  glossy  brown  color.  Ripens 
here  October  10  to  15. 

Scott. — This  variety  differs  from  the  foregoing 
varieties  in  appearance  of  burr  and  nut.  The  burr  is 
medium  to  large,  spines  very  long  and  slender.  Nut 
medium  size,  slightly  pointed,  glossy,  dark  mahogany 
color,  with  very  little  fuzz.  Ripens  here  October  16 
to  25. 

Ridgeley. — Burr  about  like  Scott,  medium  to  large, 
densely  covered  with  spines  of  medium  length.  Nut 
medium  to  large,  though  not  so  large  as  Paragon, 
color  quite  dark,  quality  excellent.  Tree  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Ripens  here  October  10  to  15.  wu.  parry. 
New  Jersey.  _ 

LAW  FOR  DESTRUCTION  OF  FRUITS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  asked  to  advocate  a  law  for 
New  York  State,  giving  inspectors  the  power  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  fruit  infected  with  injurious  insects  or 
diseases.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  law  are 
that  it  would  force  fruit  growers  to  destroy  insect 
pests  and  diseases,  in  order  to  secure  perfectly  sound 
fruit.  Prominent  fruit  growers  throughout  the  State 
do  not,  apparently,  favor  the  law. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  says  that  he  can  see  some  advan¬ 
tages  that  would  be  derived  from  it,  but  he  doubts 
whether  public  sentiment  would  insist  upon  its 
enforcement.  He  doubts  whether  it  could  be  properly 
enforced. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  does  not  approve  of  such  a  meas¬ 
ure.  He  says  that  it  could  not  be  enforced  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  would  soon  become  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Its  advantage  would  be  that  it  would  educate 
the  people  to  the  necessity  of  using  more  care  in 
packing  fruit.  His  observation  has  been  that  such 
compulsory  education  by  drastic  means  does  not 
spread  readily.  It  would  be  likely  to  awaken  resent¬ 
ment  and  opposition. 


W.  F.  Taber  thinks  -  the  law  would  be  too  broad  and 
sweeping,  and  that  it  would  not  be  enforced.  He 
thinks  the  Apple-scab  fungus  and  the  Codling  moth 
are  more  destructive  than  the  San  Jos6  scale.  How 
could  such  a  law  be  applied  to  apple  products  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Codling  moth,  for  example?  An  apple 
may  be  wormy,  yet  be  of  value.  He  thinks  that  it 
has  never  been  proved  that  the  San  Jos6  scale  has 
been  introduced  on  the  fruit.  He  thinks  the  matter 
of  selling  inferior  fruit  will  be  settled  by  low  prices, 
for  as  supplies  increase,  fruit  injured  by  insects  or 
uninjured  can  be  sold  at  paying  prices. 

T.  B.  Wilson  does  not  think  that  the  people  would 
support  such  a  law,  although  he  would  heartily  favor 
it.  When  a  law  is  passed  condemning  the  sale  of 
fruit  infected  with  injurious  insects  or  disease,  it 
must  include  the  common  black  spot  or  fungus  on  the 
Greening  apple.  To  expel  this  from  the  market 
would  work  a  great  injury  to  many  innocent  farmers. 
These  apples  in  the  market  will  injure  no  one,  but 
this  is  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  such  a 
matter.  _ 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  AND  PLANT  DISTRIBUTION 

THE  OPINION  OF  SECRETARY  WILSON. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  seed 
and  plant  distribution  conducted  by  the  California  Experiment 
Station.  Some  of  our  station  people  take  the  ground  that  it  is 
illegal  for  a  station  drawing  funds  from  the  Government  to  con¬ 
duct  such  distribution.  On  referring  the  matter  to  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  sends  us  the  following 
opinion : 

After  the  station  has  made  experimental  tests  of 
rare  varieties  of  plants,  and  found  any  which  are 
deemed  promising  for  California,  notice  is  given  that 
those  who  apply  for  seeds  or  cuttings  of  the  plants 
can  procure  small  quantities  by  paying  postage  or  ex¬ 
press.  The  distribution  thus  carried  on  has,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  been  a  useful  thing.  Many  of  the  stations 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Hatch  fund  are 
testing  varieties,  and  making  a  limited  distribution 
of  seeds  and  cuttings.  As  long  as  this  work  is  care¬ 
fully  done  and  the  distribution  kept  within  the  limits 
of  an  experimental  test  of  the  adaptability  of  particu¬ 
lar  varieties  to  the  region  for  which  the  station  is 
working,  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  The  stations 
should  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  seed-distributing 
agencies,  to  which  farmers  may  apply  for  seeds  or 
plants  which  they  may  desire  to  try  on  their  farms. 
The  testing  of  varieties  may  easily  be  overdone  by 
the  stations.  It  is  often  difficult  for  a  station  to  make 
satisfactory  tests  of  any  considerable  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  without  so  much  trouble  and  expense  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  doing  other  more  important  work.  The 
extent  to  which  any  station  should  engage  in  this 
work  would  depend  upon  its  local  environment,  and 
the  legitimate  demands  upon  it  for  other  kinds  of 
work  as  related  to  the  funds  at  its  disposal  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  Orr,  of  Canada,  said  that  Apple  canker  is  spreading  from 
orchard  to  orchard,  and  is  becoming  very  serious. 

Now  they  say  is  the  time  to  spray  for  the  leaf  curl,  and  do  it 
twice  more  before  the  buds  burst.  That  is  the  talk  we  get  from 
those  who  have  safely  fought  the  disease. 

M.  V.  Slingerland  does  not  believe  that  the  chances  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  San  Jose  scale  on  infested  fruit,  are  one  in  10,000.  He 
thinks  spraying  will  check,  if  not  exterminate,  the  scale. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson,  of  Hall’s  Corners,  has  noticed  that,  when  a 
tree  is  propped  to  prevent  the  limbs  breaking  down,  the  wounds 
on  the  bark  offer  a  favorable  opening  for  the  canker  growth. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  apple  was  once  grown  successfully  in 
western  New  York;  now  it  rarely  thrives.  The  best  Pippin 
growers  in  Virginia  avoid  limestone  lands  for  an  orchard  site. 

Prop.  S.  A.  Beach  says  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  which  will  re¬ 
main  in  suspension  for  an  hour  without  stirring,  is  the  best.  He 
would  keep  slaked  lime  and  dissolved  sulphate  of  copper  in  stock 
solutions,  and  mix  as  desired. 

What  are  known  as  “  two-storied  ”  apple  trees  are  not  wanted 
in  western  New  York.  Short-bodied  and  low-headed  trees  are 
not  desirable.  In  the  great  Ozark  regions,  trees  are  headed  low 
with  a  short  body  and  dense  head  to  prevent  sun  scald. 

W.  N.  Britton  said,  at  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
meeting,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  there  was  one 
fine  apple  tree  to  every  two  people  on  the  earth.  That  certainly 
exceeded  the  apple  crop  for  1896  per  capita,  but  he  doubted 
whether  it  really  proved  of  any  greater  disappointment. 

Prof.  Beach  says  that  “sponge  spots  ”  underneath  the  skin 
of  the  Baldwin  apple  is  not  a  fungous  trouble.  It  is  as  much  a 
variety  failing  as  water-core.  It  is  found  that  individual  trees 
will  vary  greatly  in  their  susceptibility  to  sponge  spot.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  said  he  had  found  that  overgrown  fruit  is  more  likely  to 
show  the  spot  than  normal  specimens. 

The  disease  known  as  little  peaches  was  reported  by  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son,  of  Trumansburg.  The  fruit  stops  growing  when  about  a 
month  set,  and  the  tree  dies  gradually.  One  western  New  York 
grower  reported  the  disease  15  years  ago,  though  it  is  generally 
a  new  thing  to  most  growers.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Michigan,  says  that 
it  is  confined  in  that  State  to  a  single  township.  It  is  as  fatal 
and  contagious  as  the  peach  yellows.  The  treatment  is  the  same: 
Destroy  the  trees.  Mr.  Morrill  spoke  of  gathering  rotten  or  mum¬ 
mied  peaches  early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on,  and  boil¬ 
ing  them  in  a  cauldron.  The  object  of  the  early  picking  is  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  germs. 
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The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society 

LIVELY  MEETING  AT  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

“RED  APPLES  SOUND  AS  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  ” 

The  Problem  of  Waste  Farm  Lands. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Ail  Eastern  Problem. — The  Connecticut  Pomo¬ 
logical  Society  met  at  Hartford,  February  1-2.  It  met. 
There  wasn’t  a  dull  minute  during  the  sessions.  The 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  meeting  was  like  a 
broadax — the  Connecticut  meeting  was  like  a  razor. 
The  society  is  not  satisfied  to  discuss  varieties  and 
new  methods.  It  tackles  hard  problems  of  State  wel¬ 
fare — goes  at  them  in  true  Yankee  fashion  with  a 
sensible  remedy  and  keen  questions. 

President  J.  H.  Hale  gave  the  pith  of  one  hard 
problem  as  follows : 

Acres  upon  acres  of  so-called  abandoned  farm  lands  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  if  planted  to  good  varieties  of  red  Winter  apples,  might 
easily  be  made  to  earn  dividends  on  land  values  of  $1,000  per 
acre;  yet  such  lands  are  in  the  tax  list  at  the  present  time  at 
prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre.  Just  at  the  present  time 
in  the  market,  a  bushel  of  good  apples  will  sell  for  as  much  as 
two  bushels  of  wheat,  yet  to  produce  a  dollar’s  worth  of  wheat, 
will  take  30  times  as  much  plant  food  out  of  the  soil  as  it  would 
to  produce  a  dollar’s  worth  of  apples. 

That  was  the  keynote  of  the  meeting.  Some  experts 
will  always  make  money  at  growing  peaches,  Japan 
plums  or  small  fruits.  All  these  crops,  however,  are 
more  or  less  of  a  gamble.  They  are  short-lived,  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease,  at  the  mercy  of  glutted  markets.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  good  apple  orchard,  well  cared  for, 
is  “  safe  as  a  Government  bond.”  The  western  New 
York  growers  lost  money  on  the  great  apple  crop  of 
1896,  because  the  share  demanded  by  the  railroad 
companies  was  too  large.  These  Connecticut  growers 
are  so  close  to  the  markets  that  they  can  deliver  most 
of  their  crop  from  their  own  wagon  or  from  a  trolley 
car.  In  this  way,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the 
western  growers. 

An  Apple  Growers’  Trust. — Edwin  Hoyt,  of  New 
Canaan,  took  a  gloomy  view  of  average  New  England 
farming.  Yankee  farmers  have  reached  a  crisis.  They 
cannot  make  a  living  along  the  old  lines.  Western 
competition  has  ruined  the  home  market  for  staple 
farm  products,  and  nearly  stopped  the  sale  of  farms. 
Good  fruit,  and  especially  the  apple,  is  the  most 
promising  crop  for  New  England  soil.  Illinois  alone 
has  20,090,000  apple  trees.  The  best  markets  in  the 
country  lie  inside  a  line  drawn  10  miles  west  of  the 
Hudson,  north  to  Albany  and  northeast  to  Portland, 
Me.  He  advocated  a  combination  among  Connecticut 
farmers  to  produce  and  sell  apples.  This  is  the  way 
to  compete  with  the  vast  orchards  of  the  West. 

Such  a  combination  could  afford  to  hire  a  few 
skilled  and  expert  men  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
farmers.  Fertilizers,  chemicals  and  tools  could  be 
bought  at  a  saving  of  25  to  30  per  cent.  Steam-power 
machines  could  be  used  for  spraying.  Barrels  could 
be  bought  cheaper,  a  cold-storage  house  could  be 
built,  and  a  drying  and  evaporating  plant  could  be 
erected  so  that  even  the  skins  and  cores  would  not  be 
wasted.  Agents  could  be  placed  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Europe  to  make  sales*  These  things  would  be 
impossible  without  such  a  combination  or  trust.  Mr. 
Hoyt  would  organize  it  through  the  State  Grange.  He 
thinks  the  plan  entirely  practicable.  Should  it  result 
in  overproduction,  the  West  only  would  suffer,  for 
New  England  apples  would  always  have  first  choice 
in  local  markets,  and  would  have  first  chance  for  for¬ 
eign  shipment. 

A  Massachusetts  Orchard.— John  W.  Clark  has 
an  apple  orchard  on  a  typical  New  England  hill  farm. 
He  said  that  much  of  the  land  formerly  farmed  ought 
to  go  back  to  the  forest,  but  that  thousands  of  acres 
will  produce  good  apples.  Care  for  the  trees  while 
they  and  you  are  young,  and  when  you  are  old,  they 
will  care  for  you.  He  said  that  oranges  probably  affect 
the  prices  of  New  England  apples  more  than  all  other 
fruits  combined.  His  orchard  of  13  acres,  set  20  years 
ago,  produced  1,300  barrels  in  1896,  300  in  1897,  and  500 
in  1898,  an  average  of  700  barrels  per  year,  or  54  barrels 
per  acre.  An  apple  tree  in  New  England  does  not  reach 
full  bearing  until  25  or  30  years  old,  though  it  bears 
at  10  to  12  years,  and  with  good  care,  will  produce 
fair  crops  for  40  years  longer. 

Cost  of  a  Barrel. — Mr.  Clark  gave  the  following 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  apples  at  the  cars  : 


Picking.... . $0. 12*4 

Sorting  and  packing . 05 

Heading . 0214 

Barrel . 20 

Hauling  three  miles . 05 


Total . $0.45 


One  year  with  another,  good  apples  have  brought  $1.50 
per  barrel  at  the  cars.  This  leaves  $1.05  for  the  use  of 
the  land  and  growing  the  fruit.  He  gave  the  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  as  follows  : 


Plowing . $2.00 

Cultivating  four  times . 3.00 

Fertilizers  and  sowing .  2! 25 

Pruning .  1.50 


Total . $8.75 


He  plants  27  trees  to  the  acre,  and  reckons  1%  barrel 
per  tree.  At  $1.05  per  barrel  net,  this  gives  $42,52  per 
acre.  Deducting  the  cost  of  growing,  $8.75,  he  claims 
$33.77  clear.  This  is  10  per  cent  interest  on  $337.70. 

Cheap  Feeding. — Mr.  Clark  uses  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  South  Carolina  rock — one  part  potash  to  two 
parts  rock.  This  makes  a  fertilizer  costing  $25  per 
ton.  He  uses  four  to  six  pounds  per  tree.  If  the 
trees  lack  thrift,  he  adds  nitrate  of  soda,  which  quick¬ 
ly  makes  itself  felt.  He  claims  that  a  barrel  of  ap¬ 
ples  contains  less  than  five  ounces  of  potash  and  one 
ounce  of  phosphoric  acid.  He  uses  clover,  and  gives 
good  cultivation.  This  seems  like  a  small  dose  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  Mr.  Clark  claims  that  the  trees  show  good 
growth,  and  that  the  fruit  is  fine  and  large.  It  cost 
nine  cents  per  tree  to  spray  three  times.  Thinning 
cost  five  cents  per  barrel.  These  operations,  also, 
increase  the  value  of  the  fruit.  By  thinning,  we  can 
make  trees  bear  every  year.  Baldwin  always  over¬ 
bears.  Thinning  looks  like  a  bigger  job  than  it 
really  is. 

Overproduction.— A.  C.  Sternberg  said  that,  40 
years  ago,  200  quarts  of  berries  would  glut  the  Hart¬ 
ford  market.  Last  year,  one  dealer  sold  1,500  quarts 
in  one  day  at  10  cents.  He  suggested  a  selling  agent 
in  each  community  to  handle  fruit.  He  should  be  paid 
a  salary,  and  discharged  when  he  begins  to  look  after 
his  own  interests  better  than  those  of  growers.  He 
also  advocates  cold-storage  rooms.  The  discussion 
brought  out  the  fact  that  commission  men  are  now 
limiting  the  amount  of  fruit  they  will  receive  on  con¬ 
signment.  There  is  not  enough  in  it  to  pay  to  handle 
all  they  can  get.  The  question  of  markets  is  giving 
these  Connecticut  growers  many  sleepless  nights. 
They  have  the  best  local  markets  in  the  world  in  the 
manufacturing  towns,  yet,  through  lack  of  proper 
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organization,  they  are  unable  to  regulate  supply  and 
price.  If  they  could  only  “  get  together  ”  and  handle 
the  selling  end,  they  would  be  much  better  off.  This 
year’s  peach  crop  will  surely  be  light,  and  there  will 
be  an  extra  demand  for  small  fruits  and  plums. 

Peach  Culture. — This  promises  to  be  a  dead  year 
with  Connecticut  peaches,  as  most  of  the  buds  are  re¬ 
ported  killed.  Still,  great  interest  was  taken  in  the 
lecture  by  Roland  Morrill,  of  Michigan,  who  told  how 
he  cultivated  and  pruned  his  famous  orchard.  He 
startled  the  Yankees  by  saying  that  he  stirs  the 
ground  from  35  to  50  times  during  the  season.  This, 
with  liberal  feeding,  on  wood  ashes  and  ground  bone 
(300  pounds  bone  and  100  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre) 
pushes  the  trees  wonderfully.  The  trees  are  headed 
low.  Mr.  Morrill  gave  stereopticon  pictures  illustrat¬ 
ing  his  method  of  pruning.  We  hope  to  reproduce 
some  of  them  later.  He  seems  to  cut  back  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  he  cultivates.  Connecticut  growers  appeared 
to  think  it  would  hardly  pay  them  to  stir  the  ground 
so  much.  Potash,  he  says,  has  made  his  fruit  stick  to 
the  trees.  He  leaves  fruit  about  eight  inches  apart  on 
tree — thins  before  pits  begin  to  form. 

Ernest  E  Coe  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening.  He  showed  how  trees  and  shrubs 
may  be  used  to  beautify  the  home  grounds.  Several 
pictures  of  old-time  farmhouses  were  given.  In  old 
days,  people  lived  in  square  boxes  with  no  attempt  at 
ornamentation.  It  meant  nearly  a  revolution  when 
the  girls  demanded  a  bay  window  or  a  flower  garden. 

Connecticut  fruit  growers  do  not  seem  to  be  desper¬ 
ately  afraid  of  the  San  Jos6  scale.  They  will  fight  it, 
however.  Maryland  seems  to  be  the  worst  section 
thus  far  for  this  insect.  The  outcry  against  this  scale 
has  done  some  good  in  arousing  growers  to  make  a 
fight  against  other  insects  and  diseases.  J.  H.  Hale 
says,  “God  sent  this  scale  to  thin  out  the  trees  that 


were  chiefly  engaged  in  supporting  Codling  worms.” 
The  scale  is  now  found  in  about  20  towns.  It  spreads 
slowly,  more  so  than  farther  south.  It  is  found  near 
the  heads  of  trees,  and  kills  them  in  four  years. 

Wet  Weather  and  Fungi. — Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted,  of 
New  J ersey ,  showed  a  chart  giving  a  10-years’  record 
of  the  rainfall  in  his  State  for  the  six  growing  months, 
He  showed  that  fungous  diseases  like  blights  and 
rusts  grow  best  in  wet  seasons  or  the  following  ones. 
We  should  keep  spraying  through  the  wet  weather, 
if  we  hope  to  save  the  crop — and  also  prune  and  culti¬ 
vate.  By  cutting  back  severely  so  as  to  open  up  the 
body  and  top  of  the  tree,  we  let  in  more  sun  and  air, 
and  thus  give  better  conditions.  Constant  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  of  the  soil  alsotends  to  keep  the  tree 
healthy. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruits. — Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  this  subject  which  we  hope  to  give 
later.  He  spoke  ol  four  needed  elements,  viz.,  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  Dr.  Jenkins 
gave  considerable  importance  to  lime,  saying  that 
many  Connecticut  soils  are  deficient  in  that  sub¬ 
stance.  Both  scientists  and  practical  men  in  the 
East  are  coming  more  and  more  to  advocate  the  use  of 
lime.  Most  growers  at  this  meeting  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  their  fertilizers  by  sav¬ 
ing  nitrogen.  They  either  apply  less  than  formerly, 
or  plan  to  make  greater  use  of  clover  or  peas.  A  few 
of  the  more  conservative  growers  do  not  consider  this 
wise  practice,  and  are  using  as  much  nitrogen  as  ever. 
There  is  a  rage  now  for  constant  cultivation  through 
the  season,  and  this,  of  course,  bars  out  the  clover  crop. 

Baldwins  In  “Off-  Years”. — Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt 
suggests  for  red  Winter  apples,  Baldwin,  McIntosh 
Red,  Sutton  Beauty  and  Jonathan.  The  last  must 
have  high  culture.  If  the  orchard  is  to  be  neglected, 
plant  Baldwin.  Prof.  Gulley  also  spoke  well  of  Bald¬ 
win  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  standard  apple  with  most  grow¬ 
ers.  The  old  New  England  standard  had  a  pine  tree 
pictured  on  it.  This  may  now  be  changed  to  a  picture 
of  a  Baldwin  apple  tree.  Yet  the  Baldwin  has  its 
faults  and  perversities.  Mr.  Hale  said  that,  while 
most  other  varieties  of  apples  could  be  fed  and  pruned 
so  as  to  make  them  hear  annual  crops,  it  was  hard  to 
make  the  Baldwin  give  up  the  “  off  year”. 

Mr.  Hoyt  explained  this  “off  year”  as  a  habit  of 
the  tree.  The  first  thing  a  tree  does  is  to  take  care 
of  itself.  When  not  properly  fed  or  cared  for,  it  first 
makes  wood  growth  to  the  neglect  of  buds.  Result, 
no  crop.  The  next  year,  the  main  energies  of  the 
tree  go  to  the  production  of  fruit  buds.  This  is  over¬ 
done,  and  a  great  crop  of  fruit  starts,  which  weakens 
the  tree  so  that  the  next  year  is  spent  in  building  up 
wood  growth.  The  remedy  is  to  feed  well  every  year, 
to  cut  back  excessive  wood  growth  and  to  thin  out  the 
fruit.  h.  w.  c. 

FRUIT  BUDS. 

Tub  “  average  farmer  ”  Is  a  stubborn  critter. 

Even  the  Crosby  peaches  are  dead  this  year. 

Italian  laborers  are  well  liked  by  Connecticut  fruit  growers. 

Laurel  green  was  reported  as  being  less  reliable  than  Paris- 
green. 

Fruit  growers’  “  Golden  Rule  “  Do  the  other  fellow  before 
he  does  you!” 

Tue  Cumberland  raspberry  is  reported  big  and  fine.  Doubtful 
as  to  market  value. 

We  have  better  markets  than  our  forefathers— but  we  have  to 
work  harder  for  them. 

It’s  hard  to  fight  the  Apple  maggot.  Spray  will  not  reach  him. 
Destroy  all  infested  fruit. 

Mr.  Morrill  would  not  plant  peach  trees  in  the  apple  orchard. 
Give  the  apple  every  chance. 

Farms  suitable  for  fruit  growing  can  be  rented  for  about  three 
per  cent  of  their  selling  value. 

Mr.  Morrill  says  that  he  does  not  prune  in  early  Winter — 
wants  to  see  what  frosts  will  do  later. 

The  Jonathan  apple  has  made  rapid  growth  at  the  Storrs  Col¬ 
lege.  Looks  like  a  desirable  variety  for  Connecticut. 

New  England  has  neglected  her  apple  trees,  and  this  has  given 
western  Ben  Davis  a  chance  to  dictate  markets  and  prices. 

Strawberries  may  be  kept  in  cold  storage  if  you  are  quick 
about  it.  Put  them  in  at  once  when  picked.  Don’t  let  them  start 
to  decay. 

The  American  elm  is  a  good  enough  shade  tree  for  Connecticut. 
Nothing  will  take  its  place.  All  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
fight  the  leaf  beetle. 

Crimson  clover  is  doing  well  in  Connecticut,  though  some  fail¬ 
ures  are  reported.  American  seed  is  best.  Some  peach  growers 
fear  the  effect  of  too  much  humus  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Morrill  made  a  good  point  in  saying  that  New  England 
land  is  cheap  while  New  England  men  are  valuable.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  will  produce — money  in  fruit. 

Dig  out  rusted  raspberry  bushes.  Spray  for  anthracnose.  Mr. 
Morrill  says  that  we  must  drench  the  young  growth  with  the 
spray.  Throw  it  up  under  the  vines.  Carry  the  nozzle  low. 

Can  we  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  Japan  plums?  Mr.  Morrill 
says  yes— but  he  uses  only  four  pounds  sulphate  of  copper  with 
six  pounds  lime  in  50  gallons  of  water.  Connecticut  growers  did 
not  agree  with  this. 

Triumph  and  Sneed  peaches  are  reported  favorably,  and  among 
“best”  sorts  for  Connecticut  reported  are  Mountain  Rose, 
Stump,  Oldmixon,  Elberta,  Crawford,  Globe  and  Wheatland. 
Champion  is  likely  to  supplant  older  sorts. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
•olumns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

FERTILIZERS  AND  SOILS. 

Use  of  Potato  Fertilizer. 

It.  M.  II.,  Lakeville ,  N.  Y.—l.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  use  phosphate  for  potatoes  ?  Would  you 
put  it  in  the  hill  first,  cover  with  soil,  then  plant 
the  potatoes,  or  plant  them  together,  or  put  the 
phosphate  on  top  of  the  hill  ?  2.  About  how  much 
would  you  use  to  the  hill  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  shall  assume  that  by  “phos¬ 
phate”  our  friend  means  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing,  let  us  say,  four  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  about  12  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  about  eight  per 
cent  of  potash.  Unless  we  had  evidence 
that  the  land  needed  only  phosphate,  we 
would  use  all  three.  We  would  place 
the  fertilizer  on  the  seed  pieces,  slightly 
covered,  rather  than  to  place  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  top  of  the  hill.  2.  We  would 
use  a  little  over  3^  ounces  to  the  hill 
if  planted  three  feet  apart. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bones. 

O.,  Sturgis,  S.  D. — I  have  the  following  recipe: 
To  100  pounds  of  water,  add  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  43  pounds  of  pure  sulphuric  acid ;  into 
this,  throw  100  pounds  of  hones;  when  dissolved, 
add  four  times  its  bulk  of  dry  earth,  mix  and 
pulverize  completely.  Is  this  a  good  fertilizer? 
If  not,  why? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  of  fertilizing 
value  in  this  mixture  except  about  three 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  25  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  bones. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
that  will  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  It  will,  probably,  weigh  700  or 
800  pounds  when  filled  up  with  dry 
earth.  This,  as  you  will  see,  will  make 
a  very  poor  fertilizer,  and  at  current 
prices  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  would  hardly 
pay  to  mix.  We  do  not  advise  the  home 
use  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  dangerous 
stuff  to  handle,  and  costly  when  bought 
in  small  lots.  It  seems  like  small  busi¬ 
ness  to  go  through  all  this  manipulation 
to  dissolve  100  pounds  of  bones.  We 
would  much  prefer  to  pack  them  in  lay¬ 
ers  of  wood  ashes,  as  we  have  often  de¬ 
scribed,  and  soften  them  in  that  way. 

Lime  to  Catch  Clover. 

G.  G.  IV.,  Williamstown,  Mass.— What  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  get  a  clover  sod  on  land 
where  stable  manure  will  not  grow  a  good  crop 
of  clover  ?  I  find  that  it  comes  in  where  wood 
ashes  have  been  used.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  slate 
loam.  With  wood  ashes  at  $0.50  per  ton,  and 
muriate  of  potash  at  $42  per  ton,  which  is  better 
for  me  to  use  for  small  fruits  and  clover  ? 

Ans. — We  advise  you  to  use  lime  on 
that  soil.  Many  soils  throughout  New 
England  are  so  sour  that  crops  like 
clover  cannot  make  a  good  growth. 
Some  of  these  soils  are  light  loams  which 
are  not  supposed  to  be  acid.  Lime  will 
neutralize  these  soils,  and  make  them  fit 
to  produce  clover.  Send  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  (Kingston) 
for  bulletins  on  lime  and  its  use.  The 
average  ton  of  wood  ashes  contains  100 
pounds  of  potash,  about  35  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  700  pounds  of  lime. 
A  ton  of  muriate  contains  1,000  pounds 
of  actual  potash.  We  prefer  to  buy  pot¬ 
ash  in  muriate,  and  to  buy  lime  in  case 
it  is  needed.  The  lime  and  the  potash 
in  the  ashes  cost  too  much. 

Utilizing  a  Dead  Horse. 

C.  It.  IV.,  Mountainside,  A.  J.— What  iB  the 
quickest  way  to  get  a  dead  horse  Into  fertilizer 
fit  for  use  ?  How  long  will  it  take  to  decay  so 
that  I  can  use  it  ? 

Ans. — It  is  my  private  opinion  that  the 
best  thing  for  a  farmer  to  do  with  a  dead 
horse  or  dead  cow  is  to  bury  it,  as  any 
method  of  utilizing  it  is  difficult.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  handling  is  extremely  offensive, 
particularly  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
warm,  and  it  furnishes  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  for  all  the  dogs  for  miles  around.  I 
think  it  could  be  composted,  if  the  meat 
is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in 
layers  with  manure  and  plaster  or  kainit. 
Put  down  a  layer  one  foot  thick  of  man¬ 
ure,  a  layer  of  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
meat,  well  sprinkled  with  plaster  or 
kaieit,  also  sprinkling  a  little  lime  over 


this,  then  another  layer  of  manure,  and 
repeat,  and  cover  the  whole  mass  with 
plaster  and  then  with  earth.  The  heap 
should,  however,  be  kept  moist,  so  that, 
in  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  meat, 
the  ammonia  will  not  escape,  since  if  it 
is  dry,  the  lime  will  assist  in  setting  free 
the  ammonia  rather  than  in  fixing  it. 
Good  wood  ashes  may  be  used  instead  of 
lime  or  kainit.  I  do  not  think  that 
poisoning  the  flesh  with  strychnine  will 
be  likely  to  do  any  harm  in  the  manure  ; 
arsenic,  however,  should  be  avoided. 

Another  method  of  utilizing  the  flesh, 
which  is  less  disagreeable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  offensive  odor,  though  perhaps 
more  expensive,  is  to  use  caustic  potash, 
which  attacks  the  flesh  very  rapidly,  and 
makes  a  liquor  rich  in  dissolved  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  liquor  may  be  absorbed  by 
dry  earth  or  peat,  or  even  sods,  and  then 
distributed  upon  the  land,  making  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  rich  in  available  nitrogen  and 
potash.  E.  B.  VOOKHEES. 

Director  N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 

Tan  Bark  for  Fertilizer. 

C.  F.  M.,  Freeburg,  Fa. — How  can  I  use  tan  bark 
as  a  fertilizer  ?  Will  it  pay  to  mix  it  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  ?  With  what  other  material  may  it 
be  mixed,  so  as  to  be  beneficial  to  the  soil  ? 

Ans. — Undoubtedly  the  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  in  spent  tan  bark  will  vary  con¬ 
siderably,  according  to  the  percentage 
of  water  which  it  contains,  the  kind  of 
bark  used,  and  the  method  pursued  in 
preparing  the  liquor.  The  following, 
however,  gives  the  average  of  three 
American  analyses,  compared  with  aver¬ 
age  analyses  of  wheat  straw  : 

Nitro-  Phos. 

Water,  gen.  acid.  Potash. 
Spent  tan  bark .  14.00  0.20  0.04  0.10 

Wheat  Btraw....  12.56  0.59  0.12  0.51 

It  will  be  seen  that  spent  tan  bark  is 
very  poor  in  plant  food  compared  to 
wheat  straw.  It  has,  however,  great 
absorptive  powers.  Spent  tan  bark  will 
absorb,  in  24  hours,  from  four  to  five 
times  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  if  it 
can  be  used  in  a  dry  condition,  it  may 
serve  a  good  purpose  as  an  absorbent  in 
stables  and  pens.  This  substance,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  will  decay  slowly  in  the  soil, 
and  may  prove  detrimental  if  applied  on 
light  soils  in  a  dry  season ;  that  is,  in¬ 
jury  from  drought  may  be  still  further 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
heavy  soils  might  be  improved  by  its  use, 
particularly  in  a  wet  season. 

Penn.  State  College.  G.  c.  watson. 


The  Facts  Are  With  Us 

They  rest  upon  the  surest  evidence  it 
is  possible  to  produce,  namely,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  who  know.  Vast  numbers 
of  people  say  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has 
cured  them  of  scrofula,  catarrh,  rheu¬ 
matism,  dyspepsia,  and  other  diseases 
caused  by  impure  or  impoverished  blood, 
and  now  they  are  in  perfect  health.  You 
may  be  one  of  this  number  if  you  will  take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


Co.’s  famous  World’s  Fair  Tomato,  Boss  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage,  Baltimore  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Watermelon,  etc.,  also  our  illustrated  catalogue. 
Try  our  seeds  and  you  will  always  plant  ihetti. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO., 

ZVZ  North  Paca  Street.  Baltimore,  fid. 


WE  NO  LONGER  SUPPLY 

SEEDS  TO  DEALERS. 


PURCHASE  FROM  US  DIRECT. 

Everything  FTHE  Garden 

“Everything  for  the  Garden  ”  is  the  title 
of  our  Catalogue  for  1899,  and  it  really  is 
a  190-page  book,  9x11  Inches,  containing  over 
700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored  plates 

of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature, we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata¬ 
logue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Cata¬ 
logue, andalsosend, free  of  charge, our  famous 
50-cent  “  Empire  State  ”  Collection  of  Seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  New  Large- 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Butterfly 
Pansy,  New  Jubilee  Asters,  New  Golden 
Rose  Celery*  New  York  Lettuce,  and 
Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to 
th«  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. _ 


Peter  HendersonM 

35^37  CoRTLANDlSl^fW  YofiK 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Our  1899  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  larger  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture,  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(late  of  15  John  Street) 

36  C0RTUN0T  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


7i \ 

BOOK 


Write  for  it  to-day.  It  will  pay  you.  no  matter 
how  many  others  you  have.  CHOICEST  VEG¬ 
ETABLES,  ELOWER8  unci  GRAINS.  SEEU 
POTATOES,  FRUIT  PLANTS  nnd  TREES. 
Careful  and  prompt  attention  given  all  orders. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Send  us  the  addresses  of  6  or  more  of  your  friends 
who  buy  seeds  or  plants  and  we  will  send  you 

2  Pkts.  Choice  Seeds  Absolutely  Free. 

1  oz.  Sweet  Peas,  the  very  best  only  10c. ;  %  lb.  26c. 

FORD  SEED  CO., 

Dept.  R.  N.  Y.,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  531 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  maUed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAH’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Bast  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Spring 

is  almost  here  with  its 
blossoms  and  balmy  j 
days.  Planting  lime, 
too,  and  you  must 
have  t h e  seedsman’s 
catalogues  to  see  what  i 
is  newest  and  best  for  ; 
your  Flower  or  Vegeta-  \ 
ble  Garden.  Ours  is  bet-  j 
ter  and  brighter  than 
ever,  full  of  choice  sur¬ 
prises,  nnd  illustrated  j 
in  half-tone  from  direct  g 
photographs.  We  send  g 
it  free  if  you  are  a  seed  3 
buyer. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  jj 
21 7  and  21 9  Market  St.,  § 

PHILADELPHIA. 


BURPEE 

That  Grow  SEEDS 


Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

for  1899,— Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  bright  Book  of  176  pages,  with  elegant  colored 
plates  and  illustrations  from  nature.  Gives  much  valu¬ 
able  new  information.  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
in  cash  prizes.  Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 


lV.  FARM  ^ 

.  SEEDS 

_  Salter's  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Trodnce. 

f  Malilon  Luther,  E.  Troy.  P»..  Mtonlshed  the  world 
/ by  Rrowiug  250  bushels  Big  Jour  Oats  ,  J.  Bru.icr, 

I  Misbicott,  m,  173  bush,  barley,  and  H.  ho^oy, 

I  Ked  Wing.  Minn.,  bv  growing  320  bush.  Salzer  s  corn 
per  acre. ?If  you  doubt,  write  them.  W 0  wish  to  gain 
200,000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

10  pltgsof  rare  farm  seeds,  Salt  Bush,  Rape  For  Sheep.  , 
the  $3000  Corn.  *•  Bit;  Four  Oats,  Beardless Barley,  l 
Bromuslnermis—  yielding  7  tons  hay  per  r*jf 

soils. etc.,  -M0o.  Wheat."  ineludingour  mammoth  , 
Seed  Catalogue,  telling  all  about  our  Farm 
seeds,  etc.,  all  mailed  you  upon  recciptorbut  i 
10c.  postage,  positively  worth  $10,  to  get  a 
start,  1 00,000  tibia. Reed  Potatoe. 


Pleas© 
tend  this 
sdv.  along. 


at  (1 1 .20  and  up  a  bbl. 
35  pkgs  earliest  veyeta* 
ble  seeds,  51.00  — 


Catalog 
alone,  5c. 
No.  Ill 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardena. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes, 

,  Vegetable,  Flower  ami  Field  Seeds.  Every-  I 
thing  In  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 

To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Send  your  name  and  address  Uwlay  for  mv 
SEED  BOOK  which  tells  how  to  get  THE 
,  BEST  SEEDS  FREE.  Seeds  that  will  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman, 


DDE  Bill  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  test  mv  seeds 
] will  mail  my  handsome  cutHloftue 
Tor  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10c, 
Du©  Bill,  good  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  abaolutelj 
free.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Bent  Seed*.  Bulba, 
j  Plants,  Rosen,  new  Fruita,  Farm  Seeds,  Jrotatoea, 
etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
aames.1  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don't  buy 
j  four  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
n  colera.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  b© 
•urprUed  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
rell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  a  copy. 
F.  B.  HILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  79  >  Boa©  Hill,  N.Y 


brown. 

BEST  in  the  world ; 

other  as  GOOD; 
warranted  to  be  bj 

the 

Prettiest  book 
in  all  the  world  I 

lcand  up  for  large  packets, 
yours  and  neighbors  names  for 

my  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

R.  H.  SHU  MW  AY,  Rockford,  III. 


warranted  to  be  by  far 

CHEAPEST. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Onr 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

1’er  ICO.  Per  M. 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . $0.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3  00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stump  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  K.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


CFFITC  From  the  GROWER,  seed"  pot  at" oe's.*' 

Lb  La  uM  Raised  on  our  own  Farm.  Prices  the  lowest  possible.  Send  for 

our  Catalogue  now— this  very  hour.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  you  ought  to  see 
it  before  buying  any  seeds.  Jos,  Harris  Co.,  Moreton  Farm,  via  Coidwater,  n.  y. 
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Making  Vinegar. 

A.  G. J.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  proper 
method  of  making  vinegar  ?  I  have  a  barrel  of 
cider  which  is  two  years  old,  but  has  no  mother 
in  it,  neither  is  it  very  sour.  What  shall  I  do 
with  it  ? 
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Ans. — You  do  not  state  where  you  have 
kept  the  barrel  of  vinegar  during  the 
two  years,  hut  the  fact  that  it  hasn’t 
formed  mother,  indicates  that  one  or  all 
of  the  following  unfavorable  conditions 
have  been  present :  Too  low  and  even  a 
temperature  ;  having  been  made  of  poor, 
early,  unripe  apples ;  watered  in  the 
making,  or  the  barrel  kept  full  and  un¬ 
disturbed.  Any  one  of  these  would  tend 
to  cause  the  conditions  of  which  you 
speak.  Poor,  early  fruit  is  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  of  failure.  Some 
kinds  of  apples  contain  so  small  an 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  that  they 
will  not  make  vinegar.  Wait  until  freez¬ 
ing  weather  is  over.  Then  draw  it  off  in  a 
clean  barrel.  Paint  the  barrels  a  dark 
color,  roll  out  in  the  sun  and  elevate  the 
full  one  enough  to  have  the  other  below 
it.  Make  a  gimlet  hole  in  one  end  small 
enough  so  that  it  just  drips  into  the 
barrel  below,  then  put  half  in  each 
barrel.  Tack  a  fine  wire  net  over  the 
bungs,  and  keep  in  a  warm  place.  Shake 
or  stir  them  thoroughly,  the  oftener 
the  better.  If  not  improved  in  a  short 
time,  I  would  consider  it  worthless. 

M.  L.  B. 

Greenhouse  With  Stone  Wall. 

./.  M.  II.,  Sturgis,  S.  D. — I  am  building  a  hot¬ 
house  with  a  stone  wall  on  the  north,  which  holds 
up  a  gravel  bank.  Would  it  be  best  to  cover  this 
wall  on  the  Inside  with  boards  and  paper,  or  can 
I  use  the  bare  wall  without  covering  1 

Ans. — The  best  way  to  finish  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  stone  wall  in  a  greenhouse  is  by 
means  of  a  coat  of  cement  plaster  three- 
eighths  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness. 
Rosendale  or  Mannheimer  cement  will 
answer,  and  should  be  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  of  cement  to  four 
parts  of  sand,  and  thoroughly  rubbed 
down  when  on  the  wall,  with  a  plasterer’s 
float  and  plenty  of  water.  Do  not  allow 
the  plaster  to  dry  too  rapidly,  or  it  may 
crack  ;  but  if  sprinkled  with  water  and 
rubbed  down  several  times  in  the  first 
36  hours,  it  will  make  a  good  job  and 
last  for  20  years,  at  least,  w.  h.  taplin. 

Making  a  Hotbed. 

E.  S,  Worthington,  0.— How  shall  I  make  a 
hotbed,  and  what  time  should  it  be  planted  in 
central  Ohio  ? 

Ans. — To  make  a  stationary  hotbed, 
dig  a  pit  about  2%  feet  deep,  board  up 
the  sides  and  ends  to  about  one  foot 
above  ground  at  the  back,  and  three 
inches  above  in  front.  The  width  and 
length  vary  according  to  the  number  or 
size  of  the  sashes  to  be  used,  slides  being 
placed  across  as  in  the  case  of  the  cold 
frame,  that  the  sashes  may  be  moved  to 
give  air.  Into  this  pit,  place  leaves  or 
coarse  litter  to  the  depth  of  one  foot, 
and  fermenting  stable  manure  to  the 
depth  of  1%  foot,  this  being  trodden 
down  quite  firmly,  and  then  covered  with 
from  three  to  six  inches  of  soil.  Be  sure 
that  the  manure  is  trodden  in  firmly  at 
the  sides  and  corners,  or  it  will  sink  un¬ 
evenly.  The  manure  is  usually  too 
coarse,  and  it  gives  too  rank  a  heat  when 
it  first  comes  from  the  stables  ;  it  should 
be  thrown  in  a  pile  and  worked  over  sev¬ 
eral  times  before  using.  The  bed  should 
stand  two  or  three  days  after  making,  be¬ 
fore  planting,  to  allow  the  strong  heat 
to  subside. 

Another  style,  generally  called  a  mov¬ 
able  hotbed,  is  made  by  excavating 
foot  deep,  and  two  feet  larger,  in  length 
and  width,  than  the  size  of  sashes.  One 
foot  of  leaves  or  litter  and  one  foot  of 
heating  manure  are  placed  in  this  pit, 
the  manure  being  pressed  lightly  down, 
but  not  tramped  hard.  Plank  frames 
are  placed  on  this,  one  foot  from  either 
end,  and  one  foot  from  back  and  front ; 
three  inches  of  soil  should  be  put  over 
the  manure,  and  the  sashes  put  on.  The 
sides  and  ends  are  then  banked  with 
coarse  manure.  The  object  in  making 
the  pit  larger  than  the  frame  is  that  it 
may  all  sink  evenly.  Select  a  sheltered, 
warm  position  for  the  hgtbed,  and  one 


that  is  naturally  well  drained.  The  time 
of  planting  varies  according  to  the  sea 
son,  and  the  crops  desired.  We  do  not 
think  E.  S.  would  be  able  to  use  his  hot¬ 
bed  before  March. 

How  to  Grow  Mushrooms. 

J.  E.  G.,  New  Monmouth,  N.  J. — How  are  mush¬ 
rooms  grown  ? 

Ans  — Mushrooms  are  grown  in  caves, 
cellars,  under  greenhouse  benches,  and 
in  warm  buildings,  from  which  the  light 
is  excluded,  not  that  darkness  is  a  neces 
sity,  but  because  a  more  equable  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  maintained  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  With  us,  they  are  a  Winter 
crop,  requiring  attention  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  April  or  May.  They  are  grown  in 
beds  of  manure,  which  may  be  prepared 
any  time  from  September  to  February. 
If  mushrooms  are  grown  in  a  cellar,  it 
must  have  a  dry  floor,  and  a  uniform 
and  mild  temperature.  The  beds  may 
be  14  inches  deep.  If  the  cellar  is  heated, 
beds  may  be  built  on  shelves  also  ;  these 
may  be  8  to  10  inches  deep.  The  material 
of  the  beds,  fresh  horse  manure,  is  thrown 
into  a  heap,  wetted  if  at  all  dry,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  heat.  When  it  begins  to  steam, 
it  is  turned,  shaken  up  and  tramped  firm 
again.  If  very  dry,  it  must  be  wetted 
again,  the  turning,  shaking  and  tramp 
ing  being  repeated  until  the  heat  does 
not  rise  above  130  degrees.  Sometimes 
one-quarter  the  bulk  of  loam  is  added  to 
the  manure,  to  prevent  burning.  The 
beds  are  either  made  entirely  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  manure,  or  one-half  the  depth  of 
fresh  hot  manure,  tramped  very  firmly, 
with  prepared  manure  on  top,  all  being 
packed  very  firmly.  The  bed  is  then 
cased  in  hay  or  straw,  until  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falls  to  90  degrees,  when  it  is 
spawned. 

The  spawn  comes  in  bricks  or  flakes, 
the  former  being  English,  the  latter 
French.  It  is  broken  into  bits  two  or 
three  inches  square,  and  inserted,  firmly 
covered,  two  or  three  inches,  being  about 
12  x  9  inches  apart  in  the  bed.  The  bed 
is  then  covered  with  straw  or  mats,  and 
left  for  about  nine  days,  when  the  cover¬ 
ing  is  removed,  and  a  smooth  mulch  of 
fine  loam,  two  inches  deep,  put  all  over 
the  bed.  A  temperature  of  55  to  60  de 
grees  is  best,  and  if  dry,  the  walls  and 
ground  may  be  sprinkled,  but  not  the 
beds.  We  would  not  recommend  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  mushrooms  in  the  Sum 
mer.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  53,  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gives  a  complete  account  of 
this  crop. 

Reports  from  Dawson  City,  in  the  Klondike, 
show  that,  in  June,  hay  was  selling:  at  81,200  a 
ton,  with  ground  feed  at  81  a  pound.  Horsemen, 
however,  were  willing  to  pay  these  prices,  for 
one  man  owning  three  horses  was  taking  in  over 
8200  a  day  in  the  trucking  business. 

There  is  a  right  chimney  for 
every  lamp.  The  Index  gives 
you  its  Number. 

Your  dealer  should  have  it. 


JVTUfc  and  OOKne  Lily 

Or  Crinum  Fimbriatulum 

is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  profuse  flowering 
bulbs  of  all  the  great 
Amaryllis  Family, and 
as  easy  to  grow  as  an  on¬ 
ion.  1  lowers  bell-shaped, 
in  immense  umbels,  very 
large,  showy  and  delici¬ 
ously  fragrant  ;  each  3  to 
4  inches  across  ;  a  spark¬ 
ling  white,  striped  with 
carmine.  Fine  blooming- 
size  bulbs  wrapped  m 
long  strands  of  lovely 
Hpanlsh  Moss,  sent 
postpaid  to  any  address 
for  only  20  cents  each  ( wi  1 1 
cost  you  @1  or  more  each 
from  Northern  Florists). 
Our  ClAXT  COMBI. 
NATION  PAY8IKS,  all 
_  _  the  distinct  known  strains 

merged  into  one  grand  mixture.  Nothing  else  like 
it.  Seeds  10c.  per  pkt.  Or  Tor  only  23c.  we  will 
send  both  Clly  bulb  and  seeds  postpaid.  All  ap¬ 
plicants  will  receive  FRKK  a  cony  of  our  catalogue  of 
Rare  Florida  Flower*  and  Fruits.  Address 

THE  JESSAMINE  GARDENS,  JESSAMINE,  FLORIDA. 

TWO  CENT  STAMPS 

WILL  BRING  3  PACKAGES 

Sweet  Peas,  or  8  packages  Pansy  Seed, 
or  1  package  each  of  Aster,  Mignonette, 
and  Sweet  Peas,  or  8  packages  choice 
Vegetable  Seeds.  Wo  do  this  TO  ADVER¬ 
TISE  OUR  SEEDS  and  gain  new  customers. 
The  stamps  pay  postage  and  packing,  only, 
WE  GIVE  YOU  THE  SEEDS  and  ask  you  to  show 
them  to  your  friends.  CATALOGUE  FREE 
with  every  order,  also  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Greene,  Chenango  Co.  N.Y. 


Potash. 

NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.  See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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PURE  WHITE,  DOUBLE,  AND  BLOOMS  PROFUSELY  FROM  JULY  TO  JANUARY. 

A  great  Novelty.  Spring-set  plants  of  this  marvelous  Chrysanthemum 
begin  blooming  by  July  and  continue  in  great  profusion  until  New  Year’s 
or  later.  Flowers  of  good  size,  Chinese  type,  double,  ami  snow-white  in 
color.  Perfectly  hardy  In  the  open  ground,  and  may  be  grown  as  a  gar¬ 
den  or  pot  plant  with  equal  satisfaction.  Plants  bushy,  20  inches  high. 
No  variety  can  equal  It  In  profusion.  Mr.  S.  F.  Duncan,  Ohio,  the 
originator,  says  that  the  plants  in  his  garden  have  always  begun  bloom¬ 
ing  by  July  4th  and  are  perfectly  hardy  any  winter  without  protection. 
In  pots  It  seems  to  bloom  at  all  times  of  year,  furnishing  an  abundance 
of  magnificent  white  flowers  Price  of  strong  plants  by  mail,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  arrive  In  good  order,  25c.  each  ;  3  for  »Oc. ;  'S' for  $1.00. 

13  GREAT  NOVELTIES  for  (50  cts.  t  Evcrbloomlng 
Cbrys’m,  1  New  Everbloom’g  C’ulln,  1  Kudbccklu Golden  Glow,  4  Giant 
Gladiolus  Chlldsl,  4  sorts  named,  1  pkt.  each  Multlllorn  Roses  (bloom 
In  70  days),  Mayflower  Verbena  (color  anil  fragrance  like  Trailing  Ar¬ 
butus),  Giant  Rainbow  Leaved  Coleus  (Grand),  Japanese  Chrysnn- 
themnm  Aster.  Perpetual  Blooming  Carnation  and 

THE  MAYFLOWER  Monthly  Magazine  for  a  year;  illustrated — 
colored  plate  each  month — devoted  to  Flowers  andGardenlng.  Worth 
82.00  but  for  trial  all  the  12  Novelties,  Magazine,  and  Catalogue,  postpaid, 
for  SO  ets.  Order  at  once;  this  offer  may  not  appear  again. 

Oint  GREAT  CATALOG!1  E  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
If  u  lbs.  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits;  profusely  Illustrated;  Magniileent 
Large  Colored  Plates;  144  pages;  FRKK  to  any  who  expect  to  order. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES: 
TRUCK 
CORN 
OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  GO.,  2PsiSi,iISDDEeipKYA!  • 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Three  favorite  ~ 

and  most-  POPULAR^ 


DIRECT  SUES  TO  FARMERS  .KELTS 

Oar  Entire  Production  goes  Direct  from  Factory  to  Farm. 

Analysis.  PhosAcid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 

^tolO-*  2  to  3  ••  2  to  3“  $itoo  PC‘‘t0n- 

IIS"*1  :  =*.55:868;  es  s 

Blood  with  Potash . . .  9  to  10“  4  to  5  “  8  to  9“  2100  “ 

Write  for  sample  and  book. _ WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SweaV  feaS 
,  4Pa.Y\sie.5tt.uak 
fAa-sYwcVivxYtvs 

A  BARGAIN  OFFER 

Made  to  introduce  our  Flower  Seeds  < 
— that  grow — to  new  customers.  Over  60 < 
varieties  of  Eckford’s  best  named  varieties1 
Sweet  Peas.  All  the  largest  flower-1 
mg  and  giant  varieties  of  Pansies  that 
can  be  secured  in  Germany,  France  and 
England,  and  the  justly  celebrated  hybrid 
Nasturtiums,  embracing  all  the  choic¬ 
est  colors  in  the  new  climbing  varieties. 
For  Only  6  Cents  ill  stamps,  and  the 
address  of  two  friends  who  grow  flowers, 
we  will  send  one  full  size  packet  each  of  the 
Sweet  Peas,  Pansies  and  Nasturtiums,  post 
paid,  to  any  address,  including  free  copy 
of  the  most  artistic  catalogue  published, 
devoted  exclusively  to  Flower  Seeds. 

S.  Y.  HAINES  &  CO., 

Boston  Block,  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


JADOO  FIBRE*™ 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants0** Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmownt  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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HORTICULTURAL  QUESTIONS. 

Sweet  Corn  Mixing. 

J.  M.  II.,  Sturgis,  S.  D.—X  wish  to  plant  three 
varieties  of  sweet  corn,  early,  medium,  and  late, 
for  market — not  seed.  Will  the  varieties  mix 
enough  in  one  season  to  injure  the  flavor  of  each, 
if  planted  close  together  ? 

Ans. — Probably  not.  The  pollen  of  the 
medium  and  late  would  mature  too  early 
to  affect  the  latest,  and  the  pollen  of 
the  latest  would  mature  too  late  to  affect 
the  medium. 

How  to  Use  Hitrate  of  Soda. 

H.  T.  A-,  New  Jersey.— I  would  like  to  ask  just 
how  to  apply  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda  to  strawberry  plants.  Some  say  that  it 
will  injure  the  plants  if  applied  directly  to  them, 
and  that  it  should  be  put  between  the  rows.  It 
seems  as  though  the  latter  course  leaves  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  too  far  away  from  the  plants. 

Ans  — In  our  work  with  fertilizers  and 
nitrate  of  soda  for  the  strawberry,  al¬ 
ways  applied  broadcast,  we  have  never 
had  any  injurious  results.  The  first  was 
applied  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
nitrate  at  blossoming  time,  when  its 
action  is  to  favor  fruit  development 
rather  than  leaf  growth.  Our  conclusions 
were  that  it  is  inad  visable  to  apply  nitrate 
of  soda  in  connection  with  a  fertilizer 
already  rich  in  nitrogen.  With  low-grade 
materials,  its  addition  is  beneficial  to 
the  crop.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
has  always  given  negative  results  except 
in  the  presence  of  lime.  Do  not  apply 
when  the  foliage  is  wet.  With  a  dry 
foliage  or  just  preceding  a  rain,  no  in¬ 
jury  should  result.  Applying  before  a 
rain  insures  its  rapid  passage  into  the 
soil,  hence  it  is  quickly  available  where 
otherwise  it  might  lie  on  the  surface  for 
days,  and  with  a  little  moisture,  as  dew, 
cause  injury  to  the  plants.  A.  t.  jobdan. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Washington. 

J.  H.  E.,  Ellensburg ,  Wash. — I  have  two  hill¬ 
sides,  one  facing  north,  on  which  the  snow  lies 
from  November  1  until  April  1,  usually  caused 
by  lack  of  sunshine  in  the  short  days  of  Winter; 
It  gets  very  little  sun  for  about  three  months. 
The  other,  facing  south,  gets  the  benefit  of  all 
the  sunshine;  snow  goes  off  a  month  or  six 
weeks  earlier,  as  a  rule,  than  from  the  first 
named.  The  temperature  in  the  past  four  years 
has  never  been  lower  than  11  degrees  below  zero. 
Potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  sweet  corn,  tobacco 
and  all  small  fruits  do  well.  Frost  sometimes 
comes  as  late  as  May  15,  and  in  Fall  as  early  as 
September  15.  Are  there  any  kinds  of  peaches 
and  grapes  that  would  mature  on  either  of  these 
hillsides?  If  so,  which  would  be  preferable— 
where  the  snow  lies  longer,  or  goes  earlier  ?  Vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  were  grown  on  the  hillside  fac¬ 
ing  south. 

Ans. — Without  having  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  had  opportunity  to  observe 
the  conditions  that  usually  control  the 
growing  of  fruits,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  north  hillside  will  be  the  safer  for 
peaches.  There  will  be  less  likelihood 
of  early  starting  of  the  buds,  and  con¬ 
sequent  nipping  of  them  by  late  frosts 
than  on  the  south  slope.  The  south  side 
is  the  place  for  grapes,  because  they  do 
not  start  so  early  as  peaches,  and  need  a 
longer  season  in  which  to  ripen.  If  I 
had  the  selection  of  varieties,  my  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  would  lead  me  to  plant 
Triumph,  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta,  Old- 
mixon  Free  and  Salway  peaches.  Of 
grapes,  I  would  set  Moore.  Campbell 
Early,  Worden,  Delaware,  Niagara  and 
Winchell  (Green  Mountain  as  synonym). 

H.  E.  v.  D. 

Fine  Potatoes  and  Flowers. 

C.  A ■  B.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.— 1.  If  you  wished 
to  raise  the  largest,  finest  specimens  (without 
regard  to  quantity)  of  a  new  variety  of  potato, 
what  methods  would  you  pursue?  2.  I  would 
like  to  try  one-half  dozen  or  more  of  the  largest, 
finest  Chrysanthemums.  Can  they  be  grown  in 
pots  plunged  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  move  them 
under  cover  to  avoid  frost?  I  have  no  green¬ 
house.  What  size  pots  should  be  used  ?  3.  The 
hardy  white  pink,  Her  Majesty,  is  highly  praised 
in  the  catalogues,  but  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
it  bursts  the  calyx.  Can  you  inform  me  as  to 
that?  4.  Will  the  monthly  carnations  of  the 
florists  endure  the  Winters  in  the  vicinity  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  if  covered  with  a  cold  frame, 
or  protected  like  everblooming  roses  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  friend  does  not  state  bow 
large  an  area  he  purposes  to  plant  to 
potatoes,  but  we  judge  that  our  favorite 
plot  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  would  suit  his 
purpose.  We  should  spade  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  then  dig  11  trenches  through 
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it,  six  inches  deep,  throw  back  two 
inches  of  soil,  place  seed  potatoes  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  cut  lengthwise,  14  inches 
apart.  We  should  then  cover  them 
slightly  with  soil  and  sow  on  the  entire 
plot,  not  in  the  trenches  alone,  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of  high- 
grade  potato  fertilizer.  The  fertilizer  in 
the  trenches  would  serve  the  growing 
potatoes  until  mid  season,  and  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  between  the  trenches  would  serve 
them  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  2. 
Six  very  fine  Chrysanthemums  are  Ivory 
and  Mayflower,  white  ;  Major  Bonnaffon. 
yellow  ;  Viviand-Morel  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Rinek,  pink  ;  J.  Shrimpton,  bright  crim¬ 
son.  This  list  might  be  extended  in¬ 
definitely.  They  can  be  grown  as  you 
describe,  and  would,  probably,  flower  in 
six  or  eight-inch  pots,  being  shifted  as 
required  during  the  growing  season.  3. 
Her  Majesty  pink  does  burst  the  calyx, 
as  a  rule,  a  frequent  fault  with  pinks  of 
its  class.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  flower. 
4.  Good  sturdy  carnations  may  be  kept 
over  Winter  in  a  frame  ;  of  course  C.  A. 
B.  would  not  expect  Winter  flowers  from 
them.  We  would  not  advise  outdoor 
protection  like  that  given  to  roses. 

Hollow-Hearted  Celery. 

G.  D.  W.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.— What  is  the 
cause  of  celery  stalks  being  hollow  ?  Our  celery 
is  quite  worthless,  as  most  of  it  is  hollow.  What 
treatment  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  short  question  and 
quite  innocent  in  appearance,  but  the 
more  it  is  studied,  the  tougher  it  be¬ 
comes.  Having  no  positive  evidence  to 
offer,  I  give  the  following  borrowed 
opinions.  The  first  is  the  opinion  of  a 
seedsman,  the  second  that  of  a  man 
familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
celery  growing  on  a  large  scale. 

FREDERIC  CRANE  FIELD. 

“  Answering  yours  of  December  21,  we 
have  always  been  inclined  to  believe 
that  hollow  celery  was  grown  from  in¬ 
ferior  seed,  but  we  are  not  positive  about 
this.” 

“I  would  say  that  our  growers  are 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
hollow  stalk  in  celery.  It  is  certainly 
most  troublesome  where  land  has  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years  for  this  crop, 
and  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  use 
onions  or  some  other  crop  in  rotation, 
although,  where  celery  Is  grown  for  a 
number  of  years  in  succession,  the  injury 
from  the  hollow  stalk  can  be  lessened  by 
the  application  of  a  liberal  amount  of 
manure  with  ground  bone  and  wood 
ashes,  500  pounds  of  the  former  and  100 
bushels  of  the  latter  being  used  at  least 
every  other  year.  My  impression  is  that 
the  trouble  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  a 
check  in  growth  that  often  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  a  dry  period,  especially  if  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  warm  rains  that  cause  a  second 
growth.” 


A 

12-Year 
Old  Boy 

can  do  more  andbetter  work  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  with  common 
hoes.  If  no  one  in  your  town  Bells  it, 
Bend  SI. 25  for  sample,  delivered.  ' 


<'«»“•>«.  If  Ivor  Jit. 


Planting  is 
Pleasant 


when  you  watch  the  corn  drop  in  the  rear  of  a 
Keystone  Corn  Planter.  Its  beautiful  work, 
covering  ten  or  twel  ve  acres  a  day,  is  a  constant 
pleasure  to  farmers  who  enjoy  seeing  work 
well  done.  The  phosphate  attachment  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  mechanism  on  the 

FARQUHAR  KEYSTONE 
Corn  Planter 

It  sows  any  kind  cf  pulverized  fertilizer.  The 
planter  drops  kernels  in  drills  or  hills  with  any 
desired  spacing;  works  well  even  in  rocky  land. 
Plants  ensilage,  beans,  peas,  etc.  Send  for 
large  illustrated  catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQl  II  AIt  CO., Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


LEADING  NEW 

STRAWBERRIES 

Sample,  Excelsior,  Nick 
Ohmer,  Jerry  Kusk  and 
r  Darling*  are  some  of  the 

new  varieties  1  have  to  offer  this 
season. 

MY  STOCK  IS  LARGE  AND 
VERY  FINE. 

My  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue,  containing  32  pages  and  de¬ 
scribing  60  varieties  of'  Strawberries 
will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  is 
all  that  is  required  Better  send  at  once. 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Box  44,  Salisbury',  Hd. 


Ni 


W  STRAWBERRIES! 

Most  complete  list  of  popular  varieties  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  Strong,  healthy  plants  FRESH  DUO  and 
GUARANTEED  to  all  parts  U.S.  ami  Canada.  We 
also  make  a  Specialty  of  Choice  Michigan  Crown 

SEED  POTATOES. scatalocipevc FREE 

and  note  what  our  customers  in  many  states  say  about 
our  carefully  growmnml  grndcd»*toek. 

FUNSBURQH  &  PIERSON,  Leslie,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 


free. 


PLANTS.  Sixty  varieties 
II  per  1,000  up.  Catalogue 
J.  McMATlI.  Onley,  Va. 


If  you  give  our  wonderful  new  straw¬ 
berry  a  suitable  name.  Catalogue  free. 
1,000  var.  T.  C.  Kevitt.  Athenla.  N.  J. 


JUST  OUT. 

The  annual  price-list  of  Call’s  Nurs¬ 
eries  is  now  ready  for  our  readers,  and 
all  who  are  wishing  to  set  fruit  trees 
this  year  will  do  well  to  send  for  it.  If 
you  wish  to  secure  the  best  and  health¬ 
iest  trees  that  can  be  grown,  write 
them  for  price-list.  Hundreds  of  our 
leading  Fruit  Growers  write  that  the 
finest  Fruit  trees  that  they  have  ever 
seen,  were  received  from  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
dealing  direct  with  the  Farmers. 


20  Dollars  in  Gold 

for  the  best  yield  from  one  bushel  of  my 
New.Oat.  only  ioo  bushels  for  sale.  First 
time  it  has  ever  been  offered.  Write  for 
particulars  at  once. 

FRANK  P.  JOBES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


15  Choice  Vegetables  for  10  Cents. 

One  pkg.  beets — Lentz  Early  Blood;  1  cabbage — 
Lupton;  1  cabbage— True  Danish  Winter;  1  encum¬ 
ber —Arlington  White  Spine;  1  celery  —  Evans’ 
Triumph;  1  carrot— new  Carentan;  1  lettuce— Grand 
Rapids;  1  lettuce— Denver  Market;  1  pepper— Ruby 
King;  1  melon— Rocky  Ford;  1  onion— Michigan  Yel¬ 
low  Globe;  1  onion— Early  Barletta  Pickling;  1 
radish— True  Rosy  Gem;  1  tomato— Bond’s  Early 
Minnesota:  1  tomato— New  Stone.  For  lo  of  your 
neighbors’  names  that  use  seeds,  ami  10 
cents  in  stamps,  tve  will  mail  you  free  the 
above  15  packages  of  choice  vegetable  seeds 
with  our  annual  catalogue. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  ERIE,  PA. 


WE’LL  BUT  OR  SELL 

fiMDTHY, CLOVER,  ALSIKE 

8END  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

Slaw  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  goo< 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefor, 
■ay  fair  prices  for  seeds— every  quality — and  can  sell 
clean  seeds  at  close  prices.  Booklet  Skkd  Skxh  free. 

TBP  WKITNEY-N0YES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 


Headquarters  for  Pedigree  2nd  crop  Seed  Potatoes- 
acknowledged  by  potato  growers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Ag.  Ex.  Sta.  to  be  the  best  seed  pot  aloes  grown. 
Cat,  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station.  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  3  High  grade 
stock.  Per  4-bu.  barrel.  $3.  Bu  ,  85c.,  f.  0.  b.  10  years 
a  grower.  A.  B.  HORST,  Dalton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 


NEW 


(Trade-marked.) 
MDRDV  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 


AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


NEW  PEACHES. 
(Copyrignted.) 

Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone, 
Deaconess  &  8t.  Clair. 


THE  ALB AUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO.. 

PiioxKTON,  Ohio. 


From  seed  time  to  harvest,  you  will 
find  use  every  day  for  the 
Iron  Age  Implements. 

The  Iron  Age  Dou¬ 
ble  Wheel  Hoe 
weeds,  plows  and 
cultivates.  Sim¬ 
plest,  strongest. 


^  Every  ounce  of  “push’’on  the  Iron  ^ 

Age  Double  Wheel  Hoe  goes  di¬ 
rect  to  the  work.  No  power  is  lost. 

It  wins  the  battle  svitli  weeds  and 
saves  a  hired  man’s  wages.  Like  all 
the  famous  Ikon  Aok  implements 
It  lias  been  perfected  by  63  years  of 
constant  study  and  successful  man¬ 
ufacture  of  farm  and  garden  imple¬ 
ments.  Farmers  without  it  cannot 
compete  with  those  who  use  it.  The 
handsome  Iron  Age  Book  for  ’99 
describes  them  all.  We  will  send  It 

fYtCm 

Bateman  Hfg.  Co.  BoxlO’?,  Greiiloch.  X.  J. 


YOU  CAN  GET 


DOUBLE  THE  CROPS, 

11  you  knew  how  to  double  your  bank  account  you  would  do  it 
quickly.  Doubling  your  eropn  will  soon  double  your  bank 
account.  You  can  double  your  crops  by  the  best  tillage.  Best 
tillage  results  rrom  using  _ _ — 

THE  WIARD  WEEDER. 

Why  cultivate  always  between  the  row!  Why  not  cultivate  the 
rows  also?  This  weeder  cultivates  all  the  land.  Kills  all 
the  weeds,  saves  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil,  pro- 
V  jP;i  duces  level  cultivation  and  promotes  plant  growth.  Made 
- best  oil  tempered  spring  steel  ami  adjustable  to  any 
'^.Z^fr^feangle.  More  about  it  in  our  free  circulars. 

TMC  nntu/  rn 


A  Weeder  for  S5.00. 

The  New  CHAMPION  WEEDER 

is  an  attachment  for  any  one-horse  cultivator.  Cul¬ 
tivates  the  row  and  between  the  row  at  one  operation. 
The  weeder  cultivates  the  row,  kills  all  the  weeds  and 
grass,  leaving  a  mulch  of  fine  earth  about  the  plants,  while 
the  cultivator  takes  care  of  the  middles. 

Can  Be  Attached  to  Any  Make 

of  One-Horse  Cultivator. 


Send  us  $5 


Instantly  attached  or  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  So  low  in 
price  that  every  farmer  can  afford  to  have  one.  Sold  strictly 
on  its  merits.  SA.i'ISfA.CI'ION  O  UAItAXTICtClI. 

AND  SECURE  ONE  AT  ONCE.  Remit  by  MONEY  ORDER  of 
REGISTERED  LETTER.  First  order  from  your  locality  gets  agency.  We  Want  Agents 

EveTddTis.  Ghampion  Weeder  Go.,  Ftiedens,  Pennsylvania. 


The  hand  that  holds 
the  plow , 

feeds  the  l//or/d.... 

It’s  a  big  contract  but  we  have  made 
it  practically  an  easy  task  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  world  famous 

Oliver  Chilled  Plows. 

As  good  agriculture  begins  with  good  plowing,  the  use  of  the 
Oliver  increases  the  product  of  every  acre  under  cultivation. 
Sold  from  every  city,  town,  village  and  cross-roads  stoic  m  the 
land.  Buy  nothing  else  for  nothing  else  is  so  good,  lne 
new  things  about  the  Oliver  may  be  found  in  our  printed  matter. 

THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 


1899 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Early  Chicks.— We  started  the  100-egg  incuba¬ 
tor  January  16,  with  eggs  from  the  Black  Minor- 
cas.  The  second  testing  showed  71  fertile  eggs, 
but  many  of  the  germs  are  weak,  and  we  can’t 
expect  a  large  hatch.  We  have,  also,  two  P.  R. 
hens  warming  up  batches  of  eggs.  A  neighbor 
hatched  out  71  eggs  in  a  100-egg  incubator,  and 
sold  the  little  chicks  at  15  cents  each  for  use  at 
the  poultry  show.  He  knew  the  incubator  com¬ 
panies  would  want  chicks,  and  so  he  made  a 
bargain  with  the  manufacturers  of  his  incuba¬ 
tor.  We  are  getting  our  chicks  started  earlier 
than  ever  this  year.  The  Winter  has  been  so 
cold  and  uncomfortable  that  it  is  hard  to  secure 
fertile  eggs.  The  great  trouble  with  us  is  having 
them  chilled  in  the  nest. 

Scarlet  Fever. — As  I  write  this,  our  siege 
seems  to  be  nearly  over.  It  may  break  out  later 
in  the  other  children,  but  we  hope  not.  Quite 
a  number  of  friends  have  written  us  of  their 
experience  with  this  disease,  and  some  of  the 
stories  are  pathetic.  It  makes  an  anxious  time 
when  one  of  the  little  ones  is  afflicted  with  this 
fearful  disease,  because  no  one  can  tell  what 
scars  will  be  left  from  it.  There  is  quite  a  seri¬ 
ous  danger  from  kidney  disease  during  the  last 
stages;  in  fact,  unless  this  is  cared  for,  it  may 
develop  into  a  genuine  case  of  Bright’s  disease. 
Doctors  tell  me  of  cases  where  parents  did  not 
know  the  children  were  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever,  until  the  doctor  was  called  in  to  attend  to 
some  kidney  trouble. 

Potato  Seed.— We  call  it  time  now  to  get  the 
potato  seed  in  sight.  Early  potatoes  paid  us 
well  last  year,  and  we  shall  put  them  on  most  of 
our  best  land  this  season.  Some  farmers  say, 
“  Hunt  for  your  money  where  you  lost  it.”  What 
they  mean  is — put  in  the  crop  that  did  not  pay 
last  year.  We  don’t  believe  much  in  that  ad¬ 
vice.  Where  one  is  raising  Crimson  clover  and 
cow  peas  year  after  year,  a  regular  rotation 
doesn’t  cut  much  figure,  and  we  may  switch  the 
farm  quickly  into  almost  any  crop  that  we  think 
will  pay.  We  have  an  idea  that  early  potatoes 
will  pay  us  this  year,  and  we  shall  plant  lots  of 
them.  June  Eating  has  given  us  good  results 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  we  always  stick 
close  to  an  old  friend.  We  have  ordered  seed 
from  New  York  State. 

Plant  Food. — We  are  scraping,  up  everything 
we  can  find  in  the  way  of  plant  food.  The  man¬ 
ure  pile  is  growing,  and  the  Crimson  clover  is 
thrifty.  We  shall,  also,  use  about  four  tons  of 
potato  fertilizer  and,  probably,  about  a  ton  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Take  our  first  planting  of  po¬ 
tatoes  for  example.  The  field  was  in  cabbage 
last  year.  About  March  1,  we  shall  cover  it  with 
well-rotted  manure,  and  let  it  stand  for  about 
two  weeks.  This,  we  think,  will  help  the  soil  to 
warm  up  and  get  ready  for  business.  As  early 
as  possible  (we  hope  by  March  15),  we  shall  plow 
the  field,  chop  it  up  with  the  Cutaway,  and 
smooth  with  the  Acme.  Then  we  shall  plant  in 
drills  three  feet  apart,  using  the  planter  without 
the  disks  behind,  and  dropping  about  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer.  We  want  the  drills 
deep  and  only  partly  filled  so  that,  if  a  cold  snap 
comes,  we  can  take  the  cultivator  and  throw  soil 
over  the  young  plants. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — This  is  the  most  soluble  and 
quick-acting  form  of  nitrogen  we  have.  The  Held 
where  our  earliest  potatoes  are  to  go  is  very  light 
and  open.  As  it  was  in  cabbage  last  Fall,  we 
could  not  get  it  into  Crimson  clover.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  use  the  manure.  I  think  the  land 
lacks  nitrogen,  especially  for  an  early  crop.  In 
case  the  potatoes  indicate  this  need,  we  shall  use 
350  pounds  of  nitrate  per  acre,  scattering  it  along 
the  drills — away  from  the  plants — just  before 
cultivating.  A  pale,  sickly  color  will  indicate 
the  need  of  nitrogen.  Another  field  that  we  have 
rented  for  two  years  has  had  quite  a  little  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  to  it.  This  is  the  last  year  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  rent  it,  and  we  shall  use  nitrate  of  soda 
quite  heavily — expecting  in  this  way  to  whip  out 
much  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  we  have 
used  in  former  years. 

"Why  Early  Potatoes  ?— With  equal  amounts 
of  fertilizer,  we  have  never  been  able  to  make 
June  Eating  yield  as  many  potatoes  per  acre  as 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Rural  Blush  or  Orphan,  yet  it  pays 
us  well.  Our  local  markets  are  mostly  supplied 
from  New  York  with  early  potatoes,  as  many  of 
our  farmers  raise  late  varieties.  A  very  early 
crop  will  average  $1  per  bushel,  while  the  late 
crop  does  well  to  average  70  cents.  There  is  less 
competition  in  selling  the  early  crop,  and  the 
land  may  be  put  into  late  cabbage  or  seeded  to 
Crimson  clover  or  to  cow  peas.  Our  land  is  so 
light  that  we  prefer  to  use  the  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover  after  digging,  and  this  crop  alter 
the  early  potatoes  greatly  helps  the  land.  Where 
one  is  using  Crimson  clover,  the  rotation  may  be 
greatly  shortened,  for  we  all  understand  how  a 
clover  sod  rests  the  land,  and  fits  it  for  any  crop. 

Early  Sweet  Corn. — The  same  is  true  of  sweet 
corn  on  our  light  and  warm  sand.  Last  year, 
we  made  money  on  our  Crosby  sweet  corn,  while 
much  of  the  Evergreen  barely  paid  expenses. 
The  Crosby  came  in  during  July  when  there  was 
little  corn  in  the  market.  The  season  was  cold 
and  wet,  and  farmers  on  heavy  soil  lost  much  of 
their  seed.  We  planted  early  on  our  light  sand, 
and  the  crop  went  right  along  and  reached  the 
market  ahead.  The  later  Evergreen  all  came  in 
a  bunch.  We  planted  too  much  Evergreen  last 
year.  We  don’t  intend  to  hunt  for  our  money  in 
late  corn  again,  but  to  put  it  where  we  might 
have  made  it  last  year— in  earlier  varieties.  I 
believe  in  suiting  your  crops  to  your  farm,  and 
here  again  comes  in  the  value  of  a  crop  like 
Crimson  clover,  for,  with  that  growing  on  the 


ground,  you  are  safe  to  jump  in  any  crop  you 
like.  I  would  feel  safer  to  follow  corn  with  corn, 
or  potatoes  with  potatoes,  with  a  good  crop  of 
Crimson  clover  In  between,  than  to  follow  with¬ 
out  change,  with  only  manure  or  fertilizer  for 
connecting  links. 

Reducing  Hones. — Former  tenants  left  a  good 
many  bones  on  Hope  Farm.  They  certainly  had 
made  no  bones  about  taking  all  the  character 
out  of  the  soil,  and  they  worked  some  of  their  own 
bones  out.  Among  other  things,  they  buried 
several  old  horses  in  a  sterile  back  lot.  Some  of 
these  old  skeletons  were  turned  out  by  the  Cuta¬ 
way.  These  old  dry  bones  are  of  no  value  to  our 
crops.  They  might  break  up  in  time  to  serve  the 
Bud’s  grandchildren,  but  we  want  them  for  this 
year.  On  a  large  farm,  I  think  it  wrould  pay  to 
own  a  grinder  and  steamer  to  crush  such  bones, 
but  these  fixtures  are  out  of  the  question  on  our 
little  place.  We  are  packing  these  bones  in  wood 
ashes,  in  barrels.  We  put  first  a  six-inch  layer 
of  bones,  then  four  inches  of  wood  ashes,  then 
more  bones,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  We  pour  the 
slops  from  the  house  over  this,  and  hope,  by  the 
middle  of  April,  to  have  those  old  horses  so  that 
they  will  help  pull  our  crops  into  shape.  When 
Nature  locks  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  into  a 
bone,  it’s  a  job  for  man  to  unlock  them.  We  must 
have  soluble  plant  food  at  Hope  Farm.  h.  w.  c. 


HORTICULTURAL  CONUNDRUMS. 

Propagating  Blackcaps. 

C.  H.  W.,  Ulster  County,  N.  7.— In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
L.  J.  Farmer  says  that  blackcaps  root  only  from 
the  tips,  or  are  supposed  to.  I  find  no  mention  of 
propagating  raspberries  from  the  tips  in  any  of 
my  works  on  fruits.  As  I  wish  to  increase  my 
stock,  I  have  layered  some  in  the  old  way;  will 
they  propagate  in  that  way,  or  must  I  bury  the 
tips  ? 

Ans. — Some  of  the  black  raspberry 
varieties  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Make  the  cuttings  in  late  Summer,  and 
place  them  in  a  propagating  house 
Green-wood  cuttings  may  be  rooted  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Farmer 
implies,  that  it  is  best  to  propagate 
blackcaps  from  the  tips.  They  may, 
also,  be  propagated  by  layers.  A  foot  or 
more  of  the  cane  may  be  covered  with 
soil ;  in  the  early  Fall,  roots  will  grow 
from  almost  every  part  of  it,  and  these 
may  be  separated  so  that  each  bud  may 
grow  and  become  an  individual  plant. 

Best  Grapes  and  Pears. 

8.  C.  P.,  Tazewell  County,  Fa.— What  are  the 
best  and  leading  varieties  of  grapes,  each  in  its 
season  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  Nectar  (or 
Black  Delaware)  and  Campbell’s  Early  ?  Will 
you  mention  the  best  pears  in  their  season  ? 

Ans. — White  grapes  :  Niagara,  Lady, 
Green  Mountain  or  Winchell,  Diamond 
Black :  Campbell’s  Early  is  the  finest 
early  black  grape  we  have  tried.  It  is 
in  all  respects  as  good  as  Concord,  better 
in  some  respects,  and  much  earlier.  Nec¬ 
tar  is  a  rather  small  black  grape,  pro 
ductive,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Moore’s  Early  and  Eaton  are  of  the 
largest  size,  and  refreshing  in  quality. 
Pears  :  Margaret  (ripens  last  of  August), 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett.  Autumn: 
Angoulgme,  Bose,  Seckel,  Sheldon.  Late: 
Anjou,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Lawrence. 

I  was  taken  with  a  harsh,  dry  Cough.  I  grew  stead¬ 
ily  worse.  My  neighbors  thought  I  was  going  into 
that  dreadful  disease,  consumption.  A  friend  recom¬ 
mended  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  I  tried,  and  in 
less  than  ten  days  1  was  cured.— (Mrs.)  W.  A. GROVE, 
Sterling  Centre,  Maine,  October  31,  1895. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  douses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory - -  ^ 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

Th©  largest  mall  order  depot  In  the  world  for  Merchandise  bought 
at  Sheriffs’,  ltecelvers’,  Assignees’  and  Manufacturers’  Salts. 


YOUR  WOOD 

SAWS  DOWN 
TREES 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  in 
10  hour!,.  Send  for  FREE  illus.  catalogue  allowing  latest  Improve¬ 
ments  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  64  S.  Clinton  St.,  K  26,  Chicago. 


MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 

_ The  best  slippery 

stuff  for  saving 

wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages  It  saves 
hone  flesh  Your  dealer  sells  It.  Get  rome. 


AXLE 

GREASE. 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat,  tr  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


YOUR 
WAGON 
WHEELS 

may  need  new  rings, 
new  spoken  or  new 
tires.  These  repairs 
have  to  be  made  every 
little  while  with  wood- 
enwheels.  Stop  all  this 
expense  for  ail  time 
by  buying  a  set  of  our 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

They  are  made  with  direct  or  ntnjcgered  oval 
apokea,  broad  tirca,  any  height,  and  to  lit 
any  wagon.  They  can't  rot,  go  to  Hpokeaand 
need  no  tiro  netting  last  indefinitely.  There 
is  only  one  thing  better,  and  that  is  an 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON . 

Our  free -illustrated  catalogue  tells  ail  about 
both  and  gives  prices.  Send  for  it. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box  88,  Quincy,  III. 


Cracker  Jack  Sack  Holders. 

Justtho  thing  for  farmers,  grain 
and  feed  dealers.  Saves  time. 
Holds  fast  any  sack  without  wear¬ 
ing  or  tearing  it.  Agents  and  Im¬ 
plement  men  wanted  to  sell  them. 
Write  for  prices,  etc. 

BOOTH  BROS., 

2  N;  Water  St.,  llatavla,  Ill. 


Built  for 

SERVICE  and 
DURABILITY 


Put  together  on 

RIGHT  PRINCIPLES 

and  furnished  at  a 

RIGHT  PRICE. 


Made  from  the  Best 
Quality  Galvanized 

HARD  STEEL 
WIRE 

in  large  sizes. 


Write  the 

LAMB  FENCE  GO. 

Adrian,  Mich. 


Factory-Made,  Complete  In  the  Roll. 


Make  Yourself  Glad 

By  buying  the  Frost  Fence.  Made  from 
coiled  spring  wire,  heavy  hard  spring  stays, 
firmly  united  at  crossings  by  the  Frost 
Wedge  Lock.  It  will  protect  your  property 
while  you  sleep.  Adopted  by  the  leading  rail¬ 
road  Companies.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Like  a  Bull, Dog. 

That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’s  “u  fence  stay 
thnt  will  stny.”  No  twist¬ 
ing,  straining  or  breaking 
.of  wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
rslipping.  M  tikes  the  most 
'rigid,  strongest,  most  dur¬ 
able  fence  that  can  be  made 
out  of  wire.  Any  kind  o  wire  may  be 
.  .  .  used.  It  can  be  built  with  a  hammer. 
It’s  just  ns  easy  as  nailing  pickets.  The  cheapest 
COOD  wire  fence  made, 

\n  r  ini  sit  APCIITC  Responsible  and  reliable 
nt  n  Hli  I  ftuLnlO.  men  only.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  given  to  the  right  men.  W rite  to-day  for  terms 
and  territory.  Catalogue  and  Sample  FREE. 
CHANDLEE  PENCE  CO.,  II  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No. 

Hurd 

Steel 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 

Up."  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his newcatalogne.  Ii 
.  tells  all  about  The  Best 
A  Farm  Fence  Made.  . 

}  W.  J.  ADAM,  Jol 


Alexis,  Illinois. 


I  never  feel  so  good  as  when  I  am  selling  a 
neighbor  Page  fence,  as  I  know  from  experience! 
am  doing  him  a  favor.  CHARLIE  STRONG." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


$8h  $15  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fence  of 

Colled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  100 

rod  fence.  Agents 
Wanted.Catalogua  Fre«. 
CARTER 

WireFenrrMaeh.t'o. 
Box  23  M  t.. Sterling, O, 


The  McFarland  Fence  Machine,  $6. 

Builds  fence  that  beats  them  all  for  Cheapness, 
Strength  and  Durability;  10  to  18c.  a  rod.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  McFAKLAND  CO.,  Portland,  Ind. 


M.  N.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 


is  thoroughly  interwoven  but  has  long  horizontal  wires, 
which  classes  it  as 

A  FENCE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 

Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  and  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottom  rails.  Has  cable  selv¬ 
age  and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 

EacH  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 

We  are  manufacturers  also  of  the  following  famous  fences: 

CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables. 

STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE  grtSs* 


ZX7T7  V  Z  V 


zsxs 


zszs 


7TT^ 


parks,  cemeteries,  etc.  Steel  gates,  posts,  etc. 


Everything 


Iff! 

the  best  of  its  kind. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


Z&S3  3  V*  *2* 


1 
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Pat.  July  21, 18%.  Pat.  July  6,  1897. 


BALL 
BEARING.  All  steel 

Disc  Harrow,  with  or  with¬ 
out  center  disc ;  discs  16  and 
20  in.,  8  sizes.  Our  improv¬ 
ed  12-16  disc,  $15. 99.  Pay 
double,  you  put  no  betu-r. 


$24.50 
to  28.80 


this  check  row  Planter; 
drops  in  hills  and  drills; 
best  made.  Catalogue  tel  Is 
why.  Single  row  corn, 
bean  and  garden  planter 
does  1-’  A.  h  day.  $9.80 
fertilizer  if  wanted.  Hand 
pianter,  59c.  Broadcast 
seeder  $1, garden  drill  80c, 


$7  \  IO 


for  steel  lever  harrow ; 
cuts  10  ft;  60  teeth,  ‘2  sec¬ 
tions  ;  also  3  &  4  sections. 

buys  a  2-horse  plow,  turns 
furrow  14  m.  Shipped 
on  trial  without 
any  money, 


$255 


Buys  this  Steel  Beam 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  5 
steel  reversible  shovels, 
spreads  to  33  in.  A  2-h 
Cultivator,  made  of  best 
material,  Steel  Wheels, 
and  all  complete  $10.95. 
Hiding  cultivator  $16.99. 
Doubleshovel  plow  $1.60. 
Largest  line  of  cultivators 
ever  offered. 


$6.00 


for  this  Single  Harness. 
Cut  from  No.  1  oak-tanned 
leather;  1  in.  traces.  Re¬ 
tail  price,  $12;  our  price 
$tf — a  bargain.  Double 
team  harness,  [J^-in.  traces, 
D  v. 99.  Ail  kiuds harness. 


i. mime,  juu  K*  ^  11  '  urvwi.  v-td —  - j  —  —  —  —  j  •  -  Miiuaipirness, 

Send  for  our  FREE  320-Page  Spring  Agricultural  Catalog.  Marvfn  Smith  C*.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  1116  ,  Chicago 
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CUSTOMER  WRITES: 

I  was  much  gratified  a  few  days  ago  when  renewing  the  floor  slats 
in  the  stalls  of  my  stable,  to  find  that  the  planking  underneath 
which  had  been  coated  with  your  P  &  B  Paint,  prior  to  the  placing 
of  the  slats,  nearly  five  years  ago,  was  in  perfect  condition.  It  is 
the  most  successful  coating  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  used.” 

The  above  is  one  of  many  letters  received  testifying 
to  the  durability  as  well  as  to  the  acid,  alkali  and 
waterproof  qualities  of 

P  &  B  PRESERVATIVE  PAINT 

It  is  of  great  value  for  preserving  all  wood  and  metal 
however  exposed. 

THE  STANDARD  RAINT  OOMRANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

81-83  Jolm  Street,  New  York. 
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•jCl. 


;  Pluralisms 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  POTATO  FLOWER¬ 
POT  EXPERIMENT. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  FINDING 
OUT  WHICH  ARE  THE  MOST  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  KINDS  OF  POTATOES  ? 


A  New  Method  Proposed  and  Tried. 

ALL  OF  OUR  POTATO-INTERESTED  READERS 
AND  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  WERE 
SOLICITED  TO  CO-OPERATE. 


Part  II. 

Yield  of  the  Flower-Pot  Potatoes  and 
Outside  Check  Varieties. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that,  iu  our 
last  issue,  we  gave  a  list  of  the  varieties 
planted.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  list 
individually.  The  potatoes  were  all 
dug  on  August  30. 

No.  1.— Gem  op  Aroostook.— From  Geo.  W.  P. 
Jerrard  Company,  Caribou,  Me. — Seed,  3  med¬ 
ium-sized  tubers  with  the  stem  ends  cut  off,  leav¬ 
ing  three-quarters  of  the  tubers.  First  tuber  had 

6  eyes,  second  tuber  had  12  eyes,  third,  10  eyes. 
The  weight  of  the  three  was  10  ounces.  June  12, 
white  bloom.  July  12,  habit  moderately  spread¬ 
ing.  July  22,  green.  July  29,  in  part  turning  yel¬ 
low.  August  7,  same.  August  14,  dead.  First 
hill,  7  potatoes,  3  small,  weight  15  ounces;  sec¬ 
ond  hill,  7  potatoes,  4  small,  weight  13  ounces; 
third,  5  potatoes,  all  small,  weight  6)4  ounces. 
Three  hills  yielded  34 %  ounces. 

No.  2.— Farmers’  Favorite.— From  Hiler  Bros., 
Pfattsburg,  N.  Y.— Seed,  2  pieces.  Half  of  a  large 
tuber  (hollow  heart)  cut  in  two.  First  piece  had 

4  eyes,  white  sprouts  an  inch  long.  Second  piece, 

7  eyes;  weight  of  both  6)4  ounces.  This  potato 
was  originated  six  years  ago.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  originator  that  “the  vines  are  3  feet  in  length, 
and  they  never  top  over;  are  perfectly  blight- 
proof— vines  never  diseased.”  Mottled,  white 
and  lilac.  July  12,  upright.  July  22,  green.  Au¬ 
gust  26,  still  alive.  First  hill,  4  potatoes,  all 
small,  weight  5*4  ounces;  second  hill,  4  tubers, 

2  small,  weight  5)4  ounces.  Two  hills  yielded  11 
ounces. 

No.  3. — Pingree.— From  Northrup,  King  <fe  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. —Two  pieces  weighed  5)4 
ounces.  First  piece  had  10  eyes;  second,  9  eyes. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  variety  is  “  productive  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Nothing  can  surpass 
it.”  June  12,  white  bloom.  July  12,  upright.  July 
22,  green.  July  29,  in  part  yellow.  August  14, 
dead.  First  hill  yielded  5  tubers,  3  small,  weight 
8/2  ounces:  second  hill,  3  tubers  weighing  9 
ounces.  Total  weight  of  two  hills  17 )4  ounces. 

No. 4. — Alexander  Prolific. — From  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ill.— Seed,  3  pieces.  First  had 

5  eyes;  second,  7  eyes;  third,  6  eyes;  weight  of 
three,  10  ounces.  June  17,  white  bloom.  July  12, 
medium-sized  vines.  July  22,  green.  July  29, 
turning  yellow.  August  21,  dead.  First  hill 
yielded  3  potatoes  weighing  9  ounces;  second 
hill,  6  tubers,  3  small,  weight  9%  ounces;  third 
hill,  12  tubers,  11  small,  weighing  9)4  ounces. 
Three  hills  weighed  28  ounces. 

No.  5.— Quick  Crop.— From  J.  C.  Vaughan.— 
Seed,  3  pieces  weighing  10  ounces.  First  piece 
had  5  eyes ;  second,  8  eyes ;  third,  8  eyes.  J uly  12, 
low  and  spreading  habit.  July  22,  partly  yellow. 
July  29,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  7  potatoes  weigh¬ 
ing  9  ounces;  second  hill,  9  potatoes  weighing  13 
ounces;  third  hill,  8  tubers  weighing  6  ounces. 
Three  hills  weighed  28  ounces. 

No.  6.— Milwaukee.— From  Currie  Bros.,  108 
Wisconsin  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Seed,  3 
pieces  weighing  10  ounces.  First  had  6  eyes, 
second  9  eyes,  third  8  eyes.  White  flowers.  July 
12,  medium  habit;  dark  green  leaves.  July  22, 
green.  July  29,  turning  yellow.  August  7,  dead. 
First  hill  yielded  11  potatoes,  2  very  small,  weight, 
19 yt  ounces;  second  hill,  5  tubers,  weight,  8 
ounces;  third  hill,  5  tubers,  1  small,  weight,  12 
ounces,  a  total  of  39)4  ounces  for  3  hills. 

No.  7.— Read’s  Early  Pinkeye —From  River- 
dale  Seed  Farm,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.— Seed,  3  en¬ 
tire  potatoes  weighing  8)4  ounces.  First  had  11 
eyes,  second  8  eyes,  third  8  eyes.  July  12,  habit 
low  and  spreading.  July  22,  vines  nearly  dead. 
July  29,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  6  potatoes  weigh¬ 
ing  12  ounces;  second  hill,  6  potatoes  weighing 
7/2  ounces;  third  hill,  13  tubers,  all  small,  weigh¬ 
ing  9)4  ounces,  a  total  of  29  ounces  for  three  hills. 

No.  8. _ Yukon. — From  Riverdale  Seed  Farm. — 

Seed,  3  entire  tubers  weighing  7)4  ounces.  First 
tuber  had  7  eyes,  second  7  eyes,  third  5  eyes. 
Lilac  blossoms.  July  12,  upright  habit;  small 
leaves.  July  22,  green.  July  29,  turning  brown; 
August  7,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  8  small  tubers 
weighing  5  ounces;  second  hill,  6  very  small, 
weighing  3  ounces;  third  hill,  5  tubers  weighing 
6)4  ounces.  Total  weight,  14%  ounces  for  3  hills. 


No  9. _ Klondike. — From  Riverdale  Seed  Farm. 

Seed,  3  entire  tubers  weighing  7  ounces.  First 
tuber  had  5  eyes,  second  8  eyes,  third  11  eyes. 
July  12,  upright  habit;  small  leaves.  July  22, 
green.  July  29,  turning  brown.  August  7,  nearly 
dead.  First  hill  yielded  four  potatoes  weighing 
5  ounces;  second  hill,  12  tubers  weighing  9)4 
ounces ;  third  hill,  6  tubers  weighing  3)4  ounces, -a 
total  of  18  ounces  for  3  hills. 


No.  10.— Read’*  Early  Snowball.— From  River, 
dale  Seed  Farm.— Seed,  3  pieces,  1  whole  and  2 
with  the  stem  ends  cut  off  so  as  to  make  them  all 
the  same  size.  Weight,  10  ounces.  Each  had  7 
eyes.  July  12,  rather  low,  spreading  vines.  July 
22,  beginning  to  die.  July  29,  dead.  First  hill 
yielded  8  tubers,  2  small;  weight,  17  ounces; 
second  hill,  10  tubers,  weight,  12%  ounces;  third 
hill,  5  tubers,  2  small,  weight,  9)4  ounces,  a  total  of 
39  ounces  lor  3  hills.  This  is  a  very  pretty,  white, 
round  potato. 

No.  11.— Washington.  —  From  Joseph  Harris 
Company,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. — 
Seed,  2  pieces  weighing  6%  ounces.  First  piece 
had  4  eyes,  second  7  eyes.  June  17,  white  bloom. 
July  12,  dark  green  foliage;  medium  habit.  July 
22,  green.  July  29,  turning  brown.  August  7, 
nearly  dead.  First  hill  yielded  3  potatoes  weigh¬ 
ing  10  ounces;  second  hill  5  potatoes,  2  small,  13)4 
ounces;  a  total  of  23)4  ounces  for  2  hills. 

No.  12  — SurKRiOB.— From  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Seed,  3  pieces  weighing 
8)4  ounces.  First  piece  had  9  eyes,  second  7,  and 
third  8  eyes.  White  flowers.  July  12,  upright 
habit.  July  22,  green.  August  21,  still  alive. 
First  hill  yielded  7  tubers  weighing  13)4  ounces; 
second,  1  tuber  weighing 7  ounces;  third,  2tubers 
6%  ounces.  Total  for  3  hills,  27  ounces. 

No.  13. — Vigobosa. — From  L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton, 
Rock  County,  Wis.— Seed,  2  pieces  weighing  6% 
ounces.  First  had  7  eyes;  second,  8  eyes.  July  12, 
low  and  spreading  habit.  July  22,  beginning  to 
die.  August  7,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  12  small 
potatoes,  weighing  10  ounces;  second  hill,  14 
shapely  tubers  weighing  13  ounces.  A  total  of  23 
ounces  for  2  hills. 

No.  14.— Pride  or  Michigan.— From  L.  L  Olds. 
— Seed,  2  pieces  weighing  6%  ounces..  First  had 
6  eyes;  second,  7  eyes.  June  17,  white  bloom. 
July  12,  medium  habit.  July  22,  beginning  to  die. 
August  7,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  13  potatoes 
weighing  12  ounces ;  second  hill  yielded  8  potatoes 
weighing  12  ounces.  A  total  of  24  ounces  for  2 
hills. 

No.  15.— Early  Hurst.— From  H.  C.  Marsh, 
Muncie,  Ind.— Seed,  1  small  tuber  weighing  2% 
ounces  and  having  7  eyes.  Skin  heavily  netted. 
July  12,  small  and  upright.  July  22,  yellowish. 
July  29,  dead.  Hill  yielded  6  tubers  weighing  8)4 
ounces. 

No.  16  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  —  From  Peter 
Henderson  A  Co.— Seed,  2  pieces  weighing  10 
ounces.  First  was  a  whole  tuber  with  7  eyes; 
second  had  stem  end  cut  off  to  make  it  an  equal 
size,  and  had  7  eyes.  July  12,  upright  habit. 
Dark  green  foliage,  slender,  purple  stems.  July 
29,  green.  August  7,  dying.  August  14,  dead. 
First  hill  yielded  6  tubers  weighing  8)4  ounces; 
second  hill,  3  tubers  weighing  8  ounces.  Total, 
16)4  ounces  for  two  hills. 

No  17  — Boyee. — From  Peter  Henderson  A  Co. — 
Seed,  2  whole  tubers  badly  sprouted  weighing  9% 
ounces.  First  had  9  eyes;  Becond,  10  eyes.  June 
7,  first  bloom,  white.  July  12,  spreading  habit. 
July  22,  yellowish.  July  29,  nearly  dead.  First 
hill  yielded  12  shapely  potatoes  weighing  23 
ounces;  second  hill  10  potatoes  weighing  16)4 
ounces.  Total,  89)4  ounces  for  two  hills. 

No.  18  —Early  Virginia.— From  F.  M.  Benham, 
Coleman  Falls,  Va.— Seed,  1  whole  tuber  weigh¬ 
ing  3)4  ounces,  and  having  12  eyes.  July  12, 
medium  habit.  July  22,  slightly  yellow.  August 
14,  still  somewhat  green.  August  21,  dead.  Hill 
yielded  7  potatoes,  all  small,  weighing  6  ounces. 

No.  19.— White  Peachblow.  —  From  Alfred 
Brldgeman,  37  East  19th  Street,  New  York.— Seed, 

2  whole  tubers,  considerably  sprouted,  weighing 
6)4  ounces.  First  had  6  eyes,  second  7  eyes.  Lilac 
bloom.  July  12,  spreading  habit.  Dark  green 
foliage,  purple  stems.  July  22,  green.  July  29, 
turning  yellow.  August  14,  dying.  First  hill 
yielded  5  potatoes,  3  very  small,  weighing  3)4 
ounces;  second,  14  tubers,  9  small,  weighing  19)4 
ounces ;  a  total  of  23  ounces. 

No.  20.— Burpee’s  Extra  Early.— From  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Seed  6  pieces 
weighing  18)4  ounces,  being  3  tubers  cut  in  half 
crosswise.  The  pieces  had,  respectively,  10,  7,  12, 
7, 10,  6  eyes.  July  12,  medium  habit.  July  22,  be¬ 
ginning  to  die.  August  7,  dead.  First  hill  yielded 
12  small  potatoes  weighing  11)4  ounces;  second, 
7  tubers  weighing  9%  ounces;  third  11,  8  very 
small,  weight,  12  ounces;  fourth,  12  tubers,  7 
small,  weight,  9  ounces;  fifth,  13  tubers  weighing 
13)4  ounces;  sixth,  13,  6  very  small,  weight,  14 
ounces,  being  a  total  of  69)4  ounces  for  6  hills. 

No.  21.— Thorbubn.— From  Thorburn  A  Co.— 
Seed,  3  pieces,  having  every  one  9  eyes,  aDd 
weighing  10  ounces.  July  12,  medium  habit. 
July  22,  beginning  to  die.  August  7,  dead.  First 
hill  yielded  8  potatoes,  3  very  small,  weighing  14 
ounces;  second,  7  weighing  12  ounces;  third,  8,  6 
very  small,  weighing  7  ounces,  a  total  of  33 
ounces  for  3  hills. 

No.  22.— Early  Thoroughbred.— From  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  <fc  Co.— Seed,  6  pieces,  being  3  potatoes 
cut  in  half  lengthwise,  having,  respectively,  4,  4, 
4,  5,  5,  5  eyes,  and  weighing  17  ounces.  White 
flowers.  July  12,  medium  habit.  July  22,  begin¬ 
ning  to  die.  August  7,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  5 
tubers  weighing  9  ounces ;  second,  6  very  small 
tubers,  weight,  two  ounces;  third,  5  tubers, 
weight,  9  ounces;  fourth,  6  tubers,  weight,  9 
ounces;  fifth,  5  tubers,  weight,  7  ounces;  sixth 
hill  missed ;  a  total  of  36  ounces  for  5  hills. 


Finest  lot  of  PEACH  TREES  in  the  country,  free  from  borers,  scale, 

Ornamental  (Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs. 

Extra  fine  lot  of  Tea*  Weeping  Mulberry,  Kilmarnock,  New 
American  and  Wisconsin  Weeping  Willows,  Camperdown 

Elm  and  Cut  Leaved  Weeping  Birch.  44  greenhoiises  filled  with 
Boses  Palms,  Ficus,  Geraniums,  etc.  Correspondence  and  personal  in¬ 
spection  solicited.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free.  4oth  year.  44  green¬ 
houses.  1000  acres. 


THE  STORRS  «t  HARRISON  CO.',  Box  448  Painesville,  O. 


FRUIT  RND  ORNAMENTAL 

7 7WS 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plant##  J 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Paeonies  v 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  In  America, 

BEST  NOVELTIES 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Fifty-ninth  Year. 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  is  well- 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  iai 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the' 
buyer.  Save  one-lialt  on  anything  you  need  In  the 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’a. 

We’ll  help  you  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  eetl- 
mates,  or  any  information  you  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT#  OHIO. 


Berry  Growers 


The  most  com-  I 

Filete  and  help- 
ul  list  of  1899 1 
strawberries  and 


blackberries  is  contained  in  our  new  catalog.  Make  your  selections  froni  the 
biggest  assortment  of  the  finest  varieties  ever  offered.  80  best,  newest  and  most 
prolific  varieties  of  strawberries,  including  Nick  dinner#  hi  aloril,  -’Iiir- 
S-arct,  Hall’s  Favorite  andNina-the  best  early  strawberry  grown  We 
have  all  kinds  of  trees— fruit  and  nut*  Catalog  describes  them  ;  mailed  free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Your  Garden 
and  Orchard 


I? 


Will  be  more  thrifty,  produce  better  crops,  pay  biggest  re¬ 
turns  if  you  send  for  the  catalogue  of  the  Harrison’s  ■  I 
v  N  urseri  es  and  follow  its  suggestions.  Tho  new  Excelsior 
Strawberry  will  make  big  profits  for  those  who  grow  it 
in  1899.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties,  in  appearance, 
flavor  and  shipping  qualities,  we  have  ever  offered.  We 
have  over  21,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  of  many  varieties; 
over  1,000,000  Peach  Trees,  all  healthy.  Our  Asparagus 
Boots  always  grow  well  and  pay  well.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  be 
FACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 

of  our  customers  after  trial  increase  their  orders.  A wfK  offering  the 
MERSEREAU  BLAwIvtSfcKIXT  ■  for  85,  and  many  other  things  that  will 

interest  you.  Free  catalogue  if  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1847. 


WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  IN  DOUBT 


What  to  Buy  or 
Where  to  Buy  It? 

Would  you  like  to  find  one  catalogue  that  tells  the  truth  about  varieties,  one  that  does  not  praise  anything 
and  everything,  especially  every  new  thing?  Then  our  new  80-page  book.  Orchard  Improvement,  is  what 
you  are  looking  for.  You  will  find  it  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  breaking  through  the  cloud  of  doubt  and 
confusion,  for  the  truth  is  good  enough  to  tell,  and  it  tells  it.  It  speaks  for  itself.  May  it  speak  to  you 
about  our  trees,  our  BUSINESS  TKEKS — the  BEST  TREES  ?  It’s  free. 

Th/  Business  Farmer.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE, ‘NEW  YOBK. 

A  First  Rate  Catalogue 

of  fruits  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
the  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties  color-plate 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 

Established  48 years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Choice  Fruits 

are  the  only  kind  that  pay  for  the  cost  of 
growing  and  marketing.  My  catalogue  tells 
all  about  the  Echo  Strawberry,  Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry,  Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry,  Pearl  Gooseberry,  Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currant,  etc.  All  varieties  are 
strong,  fresh  dug,  well  rooted.  Immense 
stock.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Catalogue 
(worth  dollars  to  you),  telling  all  about 
small  fruits,  free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 


BIG  NEW  BERRIES 

Mammoth  sweet  chestnuts,  Japanese  plums,  peaches 
— all  nursery  stock  cheap.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  II.  II ALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Wholesale  Grower. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  Burn 

all  inferior  plants  and  trees  —  the  kind  some 
offer  at  low  prices,  but  not  cheap.  We  send 
out  nothing  but  A 1  stock,  and  we  have 
everything  any  fruit  grower  can  need.  No 
“  extras  ”  for  packing.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN 


PLUMS,  5c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva, N.Y 


No  23. — Great  Divide. — From  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co.'— Seed,  6  pieces,  3  whole  tubers  cut  length¬ 
wise,  having,  respectively,  2,  2,  5,  3,  3,  2  eyes,  and 
weighing  13  ounces.  July  12,  medium  habit 
July  22,  mostly  green.  August  7,  dying.  August 
14,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  9  tubers,  weight,  16 
ounces;  second,  5,  weight,  6)4  ounces;  third,  6, 
weight,  13)4  ounces;  fourth,  8,  weight,  8)4  ounces; 
fifth,  7  tubers,  weight,  12  ounces;  sixth,  6  pota¬ 
toes,  weight,  8)4  ounces,  a  total  of  65  ounces  for 
6  hills. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


Apple,  Japan  Plums,  Cherries,  and  a  full 
line  of  fruit  trees  at  low  prices.  Write  for  whole¬ 
sale  list.  C.  F.  MacNaib  &  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


in  price  hut  not  in  quality. 
Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 

. _ Write  for  Catalogue,  free. 

ALLIANCE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP 


Emit  Trnno- PEACH  TREES  at  special  prices, 
null  I  I  CCD  Catalogue  free.  Peach  Culture,  de¬ 
scribing  40  varieties  and  other  valuable  information, 
Price,  60c.  To  R.  N.-Y.  readers  by  mail  for  eight  2-c. 
stamps.  West  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Spring  catalog  free.  Estab¬ 
lished  1869. 150  acres.  The  Geo.  A.  Sweet 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1005,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Nos.  land  3,  very  choice  and  very  cheap,  by  the 
bushel  or  the  car-load.  A  flue  lot  of  small  fruit 
plants  also.  Send  for  price  list. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  Waterville,  Ohio. 


LIIITO  COD  D D n Cl T— Contains  157 pages  on  the 
NUIO  rUn  rnUrll  propagation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Nut-Bearing  Trees,  describing  varieties  best 
adapted  to  various  sections;  harvesting  and  marketing 
their  fruits,  with  recipes  for  cooking  them.  Sixty 
illustrations,  carefully  engraved  from  nature,  show¬ 
ing  sizes,  forms,  etc.  Price,  postpaid,  50c.  Circular 
of  contents  and  testimonials  f  ree.  JOHN  R.  PARRY, 
P.  O.  Address— April  1  to  December  1,  Parry,  N.  J., 
December  1  to  April  l,  Orlando,  Fla 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


l  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OX. 

OXEN  AS  MOTIVE  POWER. 

Bln  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity, 
we  seldom  see  an  ox  team  on  the  village 
or  city  street ;  even  in  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts,  we  do  not  find  one  pair  of  oxen 
where  10  could  be  found  25  years  ago. 
The  ox  as  a  motive  power  has  almost 
ceased  to  mote.  His  great  strength  and 
docile  disposition  are  discounted  by  his 
slow,  plodding  gait,  and  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  farmers  cannot  tolerate ;  they 
must  travel  fast  nowadays  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession.  In  the  lumbering 
sections  of  the  country,  however,  a  good 
many  ox  teams  are  still  employed. 
Every  time  I  pass  an  ox  team  on  the 
road,  I  feel  like  lifting  my  hat  in  vener¬ 
ation  of  the  noble  work  performed  by 
the  pioneer  ox  in  helping  the  pioneer 


he  showed  me  cultivators,  weeders  and 
various  other  tools  of  his  own  make, 
that  were  a  step  in  advance  of  anything 
I  have  seen  on  the  market,  for  practical 
work.  c.  w.  SCARFF. 

Vermont. 

A  FARMER'S  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP. 

WHAT  THEY  EARNED  FOR  HIM. 

Mutton  Wanted. — Stewart  says,  “  To 
breed  and  feed  sheep  simply  for  the 
wool  is  little  better  than  to  raise  wheat 
for  the  straw,  the  more  valuable  half  is 
wasted.”  It  is  equally  true  that  profit¬ 
able  feeding  must  be  done  early,  before 
maturity,  and  the  feeding  process  must 
be  crowded  as  fast  as  possible,  for  the 
reason  that  the  appetite  and  digestive 
and  assimilative  functions  of  the  young 
and  immature  animal  are  most  active, 


A  PAIR  OF  VERMONT  JERSEY  OXEN.  Fig.  35. 


woodsman  to  transform  the  virgin  forest 
into  well-tilled  farms. 

It  was  my  privilege,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
to  call  at  the  house  of  a  R,  N.-Y.  sub¬ 
scriber,  Mr.  S.  K.  Vaughn,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Vt.  I  found  Mr.  Vaughn  hauling  in  a 
load  of  corn  fodder  from  the  field  with 
a  pair  of  oxen.  The  high  load  of 
fodder  held  down  by  the  two  sturdy  sons, 
typical  Green  Mountain  boys  ;  the  pair 
of  snug  Jersey  oxen  ;  the  background 
of  rugged  mountains,  all  combined  to 


AN  OX  COLLAR.  Fig.  36. 

make  a  picture  worthy  of  the  artist’s 
pencil.  The  feature  that  impressed  me 
most,  however,  was  the  ease  with  which 
the  oxen  drew  their  heavy  load.  Each 
ox  had  a  separate  yoke,  and  seemed  to 
work  as  easily  in  it  as  a  horse  in  his  col¬ 
lar.  See  Fig.  35. 

The  yoke  is  one  of  Mr.  Vaughn’s  own 
contriving  ;  Fig.  36  shows  how  it  is  made, 
and  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  ox 
yokes  can  see  from  the  draft  of  it  how 
a  much  heavier  load  can  be  drawn  with 
less  discomfort  to  the  beast,  than  when 
the  old  rigid  yoke  is  used.  Mr.  Vaughn 
evidently  uses  his  head  as  well  as  his 
hands  in  providing  ways  and  means  of 
making  labor  lighter  on  the  farm,  for 


and  the  percentage  of  waste  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  young  animal  is  much  less  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  back  the  cost 
of  feed  when  fed  to  a  fully-matured  ani¬ 
mal  for  market. 

Hreeding  and  Care.— Fig.  33,  on  the 
first  page,  shows  a  flock  of  lambs  which 
netted  their  owner  a  handsome  profit. 
They  were  raised  on  an  average  farm  by 
a  man  who  would  call  himself  an  average 
farmer  (though  I  suspect  that  he  studies 
his  business  more  than  some),  and  were 
from  good  common  sheep.  They  are  not 
purebred,  though  some  are  grade  Shrop- 
shires,  and  even  the  male  was  not  a  pure¬ 
bred,  though  a  well-bred  animal.  Good 
care  was  taken,  and  good  judgment  used 
in  feeding  the  flock,  and  getting  them 
ready  for  market  early.  The  lambs  were 
raised  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Phelps,  of  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.  They  were  mostly  dropped 
between  April  5  and  20,  and  were  sold 
November  11,  consequently  were  about 
seven  months  old  when  sold.  From  the 
entire  140  ewes,  207  lambs  were  raised 
and  sent  to  market.  The  weight  of  the 
lambs  ranged  from  90  to  110  pounds  be¬ 
fore  shipping,  and  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  from  80  to  100  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  90  pounds  for  the  entire  flock.  As 
they  sold  at  seven  cents  per  pound,  they 
brought  $6  30  each,  or  $1,304.10. 

Feeding. — Through  the  Winter,  the 
sheep  are  allowed  considerable  freedom, 
and  are  fed,  as  Mr.  Phelps  expresses  it, 
“  Just  what  good  hay  they  will  eat  with¬ 
out  a  particle  of  waste,  one  bushel  coarse 
wheat  bran,  and  bushel  corn  meal 
per  day  to  each  100  sheep,”  After  lamb¬ 
ing,  the  grain  feed  is  increased  a  little 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  till  they  are 
turned  out  to  pasture.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  sheep,  lambs,  and  cattle  are  pas¬ 
tured  together,  care  being  taken  not  to 
have  too  many  in  one  flock,  the  number 
being  from  25  to  40  sheep  with  their 
lambs.  As  good  pasture  is  afforded  by 


a  wide  range,  all  get  fat  before  Fall. 
The  lambs  are  always  taken  from  the 
sheep  August  1.  Mr.  Phelps  has  made 
accurate  tests,  and  finds  the  cost  of  win¬ 
tering  his  sheep  to  be  about  $2.50  per 
head,  and  it  costs  him  $2  to  summer 
them.  He  says,  characteristically,  “Of 
course,  they  can  be  kept  for  less  money, 
but  you  can’t  raise  $5  lambs  unless  they 
have  good  care  and  good  feed.” 

Other  Experience. — Last  Winter,  Mr. 
Phelps  wintered  100  ewes,  from  which  he 
raised  137  lambs,  which  he  sold  in  August 
for  $5.25  per  head  in  the  pasture.  For 
the  second  time  in  35  years,  he  lost  lambs 
with  scours — about  30  died.  He  at¬ 
tributes  the  cause  to  keeping  them  too 
closely  confined  in  the  yard,  and  thinks 
they  ought  to  have  exercise.  The  lambs 
illustrated  were  very  nice,  and  sold  at  a 
good  price,  but  they  were  put  on  the 
general  market,  and  sold  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  house ;  no  fancy  or  retail  prices 
were  obtained.  Just  what  the  flock 
netted  Mr.  Phelps  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  no  very  great  amount  of  mathe¬ 
matics  will  be  needed  to  see  that,  with 
the  addition  of  the  wool,  a  good  profit 
resulted. 

A  few  miles  from  Mr.  Phelps  is  a  farm 
where  a  small  number  of  sheep  are  kept 
with  less  profit.  The  lambs  were  dropped 
in  May  and  June,  consequently  they  had 
to  be  kept  late.  They  were  not  so  well 
kept,  and  late  in  the  Fall,  were  sold  at 
from  $2  to  $3  per  head.  h.  h.  l. 


SOME  CATTLE  CONUNDRUMS. 

What  Makes  Mi  Ik  Strong  ? 

I  have  three  Jersey  cows  giving  milk,  two  of 
them  nine  years  old  and  one  five  years  old.  They 
average  three  gallons  a  day.  Their  milk  seems 
to  be  very  strong,  and  the  butter  is  strong  as 
scon  as  churned.  I  take  good  care  of  cows  and 
milk  vessels.  I  have  been  feeding  wheat  bran, 
crushed  corn  and  a  few  sweet  potatoes.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  strong  milk  and  butter?  t  c. 

Kentucky. 

A  ns. — In  the  North,  we  have  had  no 
experience  with  feeding  sweet  potatoes, 
so  I  could  not  say  whether  they  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  trouble  or 
not.  The  sources  of  bad  flavor  in  milk 
are  many.  One  source  may  be  strong- 
flavored  food  like  cabbage  or  turnips, 
and  after  the  milk  is  drawn,  there  is 
danger  of  contamination  with  several 
Eources  bringing  in  bacteria,  which 
causes  various  kinds  of  fermentation 
and  flavor.  Just  what  particular  one 
is  brought  about  here  cannot  be  stated 
from  the  question.  Tne  main  factor  in 
preventing  contamination  of  milk  is 
cleanliness,  and  this  cleanliness  should 
begin  with  the  cow  and  the  stable,  and 
continue  in  all  the  handling  of  the  milk 
until  it  is  made  into  butter,  and  con¬ 
sumed.  Often  little  things  are  over¬ 
looked  when  one  thinks  he  is  very 
particular  about  being  clean,  and  may 
cause  all  the  trouble.  Recently  a  trou¬ 
ble  with  ropy  cream  came  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station, 
and  on  investigation,  it  was  found  that 
the  sources  of  contamination  came  from 
a  dirty  strainer.  All  other  things  about 
the  cream  were  in  fairly  good  condition. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  bad  flavors  are 
not  traceable  to  the  food  of  the  cow,  but 
to  some  lack  of  care  in  handling  the 
milk.  l.  A. 

Feeding  the  Heifer  Calf. 

I  wish  to  raise  heifer  calves  for  dairy  purposes. 
How,  and  what,  shall  I  feed  to  produce  a  healthy 
and  thrifty  growth,  using  skim-milk  from  the 
creamery  as  the  drink  ?  j.  i.  s. 

Baldwinsvtlle,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — In  deciding  what  is  best  to  feed 
with  skim-milk  to  young  calves,  it  is 
well  to  consider  what  has  been  taken 
from  the  milk.  The  natural  food  for 
young  calves  is  the  whole  milk  from  the 
cow.  In  skimming  milk,  only  the  fat  is 
removed,  thus  the  solid  portions  left  are 
largely  nitrogenous.  Then  the  foods  to 
be  added  to  make  up  a  complete  ration 
with  the  skim-milk  should  contain  a  fair 
proportion  of  fat  to  supply  that  which 
has  been  removed.  Often  linseed  meal 
is  recommended,  but  this  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  because  the  fat  has  been  removed 
from  it.  One  of  the  best  foods  is  ground 


flaxseed,  which  contains  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  fat  or  oil,  which  is  easily  digested 
This  may  be  fed  in  small  quantities  with 
good  results.  It  would  be  better  to  keep 
the  calf  for  about  a  week  from  the  time 
of  its  birth,  on  new  milk,  as  it  takes  only 
a  small  quantity,  and  the  calf  will  do 
enough  better  to  pay  for  the  cost.  After 
this  time,  skim-milk  may  be  given,  and 
with  it  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn 
meal  and  ground  flaxseed.  This  must  at 
first  be  mixed  with  the  milk,  but  as  soon 
as  the  calf  can  be  taught  to  eat  dry 
grain,  it  should  be  made  to  eat  it  dry 
and  the  skim-milk  be  fed  clear. 

When  the  calf  begins  to  eat  dry  food 
the  flaxseed  may  be  discontinued  and  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
ground  corn  and  oats  may  be  given,  or 
wheat  bran  may  be  fed  instead  of  the 
oats.  Then,  too,  the  calf  should  have 
hay  as  soon  as  it  shows  any  desire  to  eat 
it.  The  calf  should  be  put  on  to  dry 
grain  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  it  will 
form  the  habit  early  of  chewing  the 
cud,  and  the  grain  fed  in  this  way  will 
be  more  digestible  than  when  fed  in  the 
milk.  The  amount  of  grain  to  ba  fed 
needs  to  be  governed  largely  by  the 
feeder.  In  several  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  in  feeding  calves, 
it  has  been  found  that  they  have  made 
a  nice  growth  on  the  ratio  of  30  pounds 
of  grain  to  one  calf  for  90  days.  This 
would  be  an  average  of  one-third  pound 

of  grain  per  day,  but  of  course,  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  90  days  the  calf  would 
eat  much  more  corn  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Just  a  small  handful  in  the  milk 
is  enough  to  begin  with.  The  longer 
the  calf  can  be  kept  on  skim-milk  the 
better  growth  it  would  be  expected  to 
make.  But  when  the  calf  is  from  three 
to  four  months  old,  the  milk  may  be 
gradually  withheld.  This  will  necessi¬ 
tate  a  change  in  the  grain  ration,  ani  as 
the  quantity  of  milk  decreases,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  corn  fed  should  also  decrease 
until,  when  the  milk  is  withdrawn  en¬ 
tirely,  the  corn  does  not  form  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  grain  ration,  the  re¬ 
mainder  consisting  of  bran,  middlings, 
oats  and  the  like.  L.  a. 


Truck-Horse  Rivals. — Probably  the  hardest 
blow  that  has  yet  been  struck  at  the  draught 
horse  is  the  introduction  of  “  auto-trucks”.  In 
New  York,  a  company  has  been  formed  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  these  trucks.  Compressed  air 
is  to  be  used  as  motive  power,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  will,  within  a  few  years,  handle  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trucking  business.  This  will  mean 
a  change  from  stone  pavement  to  either  asphalt 
or  iron,  and  will  throw  heavy  horses  out  of  a  job 
It  will  be  a  more  serious  blow  to  the  horse  indus¬ 
try  than  the  use  of  cable  or  electric  cars,  or  of 
the  bicycle.  An  express  truck  Is  now  in  service 
in  Chicago,  which  weighs  9,000  pounds,  and  can 
carry  between  five  and  six  tons.  This  truck  has 
carried  a  load  of  three  tons  up  and  down  the 
steepest  inclines  of  that  city. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  column  Is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  cuts.  Rates 
on  application. 


Another  Good  Offer  M^Tn 

March,  at  $15.  Just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  II.  Gates  St  Sons,  Chittonango,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prloes.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 

Fifty  Registered  Ayrshires. 

Continuous  milkers  of  good  quality,  with  strong 
constitutions.  MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM, 

F  H.  COOKINGIIAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Registered  Jersey  Heifer, 

Isabella’s  Flossie  131231,  Stoke  Pogs-Farmer’s  Glory 
breeding.  Solid  cream  fawn,  black  points.  Two 
years  old;  due  in  April;  correct  dairy  form;  nice 
udder  and  teats.  A  very  fancy  heifer.  Price  $100. 
Pedigree  on  application.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
PoolviUe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

One  Imported  and  one  half-bred  bay  French  Coaoh 
Mare;  Keg.  Ayrshire  Bulls  of  all  ages,  and  Cocker 
Spaniel  puppies.  WANTED.— Dark  Chestnut  Hack¬ 
ney  Stallion  or  Mare;  Angora  Goats;  White  Mam¬ 
moth  Turkeys,  Embdeu  Geese  and  Shade  Trees. 
B.  LUTHER  SHIMER,  B.  Sc.,  Mount  Airy  Park 
Farm,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


Fac-Simile 

Signature 


TRY  THEM  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness 
and  Sore  Throat. 

on  every 
box. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT  GOUVERNEUR. 

A  Large  and  Interesting  Meeting. 

[  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

The  attendance  the  second  day  was 
very  large,  crowding  the  hall  at  all  three 
sessions. 

The  Cubing  of  Cheese. — Prof.  H.  H. 
Dean,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  said  that  cheese  is  only  about  half 
made  when  on  the  curing  shelf.  Curing 
is  a  fermenting  process,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  to  hurry  it  too  much.  He  ad¬ 
vised  taking  sufficient  time  to  ripen  it 
properly,  and  this  could  be  done  only 
by  the  control  of  heat.  He  would 
locate  the  curing  room  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building,  and  away  from 
drains  or  sources  of  bad  odors.  It 
should  be  entirely  insulated.  He  would 
construct  the  floors  and  walls  so  as  to 
have  an  air  space  all  around  it,  and  pro¬ 
vide  it  with  double  windows  and  doors. 
The  cost  of  building  a  room  of  this  kind 
would  be  from  $120  to  $150,  according  to 
size. 

Heating  the  Room. — When  a  stove  is 
used  as  a  heater,  the  cheeses  next  it  get 
too  warm,  and  become  overheated,  so 
that  the  butter  fats  melt  and  run  on  the 
shelves.  The  cheeses  at  a  distance  are 
too  cold,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  is 
cheese  of  bad  flavor,  bitter  and  pasty. 
The  system  of  heating  by  furnace  is  a 
better  one.  This  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  surrounded  with  cor¬ 
rugated  iron  and  asbestos,  but  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  radiation  of  air  doesn’t 
pass  directly  through  the  room ;  but  a 
current  of  air,  coming  in  under  the 
guard  of  iron  and  asbestos,  rises  and, 
becoming  heated  in  contact  with  the 
furnace,  is  evenly  distributed,  about  the 
room. 

Sub-Eabth  Ducts. — To  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  he  built  a  sub¬ 
earth  duct  six  feet  deep,  in  which  he 
placed  six  rows  of  six-inch  drain  tile. 
The  outer  end  of  this  duct  was  provided 
with  a  galvanized  pipe  30  feet  high,  and 
of  course,  the  inner  part  connected  with 
the  curing  room.  The  length  of  the 
duct  was  about  90  feet.  This  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  slides  so  that  cold  air  could 
be  let  into  the  curing  room  when  the 
temperature  of  the  room  became  too 
high.  The  ceiling  was,  also,  connected 
with  the  outside  air  by  the  use  of  pipes 
and  slides,  to  let  out  the  warm  air.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  was  about  $65.  Experi¬ 
ments  show  that  60  degrees  is  about  the 
right  temperature  for  curing  cheese.  The 
shrinkage  is  greater  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  above  60  degrees,  and  the  score 
and  texture  are  two  points  better  at  60 
than  at  69.  Experiments  along  these 
lines  showed  that  100  tons  of  cheese 
cured  at  60  degrees  would  market  for 
$600  more  than  100  tons  of  cheese  cured 
at  a  temperature  of  69,  while  the  total 
cost  of  constructing  the  curing  room  in 
order  to  control  the  temperature  and 
moisture  perfectly  would  not  exceed  $300. 

The  English  Market. — The  Canadi¬ 
ans  aim  to  control  the  English  market, 
and  of  course,  they  cater  to  the  English 
tastes.  Tons  of  literature  are  distrib¬ 
uted  every  year  to  the  producers  in  order 
to  educate  them  in  the  making  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  milk.  They  have  absolutely 
no  trouble  with  filled  cheese  or  oleomar¬ 
garine,  as  laws  prevent  their  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
is  a  direct  benefit  because  it  prevents  the 
substitution  of  counterfeits  for  the  de¬ 
mand  now  existing,  and  that  it  is  an  in¬ 
direct  benefit  because,  in  producing  a 
good  quality  of  both  butter  and  cheese, 
the  demand  for  them  is  stimulated  and 
increased.  The  Canadians  purpose  to 
run  their  cheese  factories  for  six  months, 
and  the  butter  factory  for  the  other  six 
months  of  the  year.  Canadian  people 
now  practically  control  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket,  and  their  purpose  is  to  study  the 
butter  business,  and  to  occupy  the  same 
position  in  the  butter  market  that  they 
now  enjoy  in  the  cheese  trade.  At  the 


same  time,  he  would  rather  see  us  Yan¬ 
kees  make  a  fine  quality  of  cheese  than 
an  inferior  one,  because  a  poor  quality 
of  cheese  is  difficult  to  sell,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  in  the  shops  and  discourage 
the  consumption  of  better  quality. 

Filled  Cheese. — At  the  close  of  Prof. 
Dean’s  address,  Gov.  Hoard  remarked 
that,  in  Wisconsin,  there  isn’t  a  pound 
of  skim  cheese  made  or  sold.  The  laws 
provide  that  every  filled  cheese  shall  be 
made  10  inches  in  diameter  and  14  inches 
high,  and  there  is  not  a  man  to  make  it. 
No  one  wants  to  make  filled  cheese  in  a 
form  to  advertise  just  what  it  is.  On 
this  account,  the  price  has  been  advanced 
from  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  pound.  Their 
laws  are  scrupulously  enforced.  New 
York  State,  he  said,  is  suffering  from 
adulterations  and  frauds  in  the  dairy 
products.  New  York  is  temporizing  with 
the  devil  instead  of  standing  up  for  the 
Lord. 

Dairy  Economy. 

Cost  of  Butter. — Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard 
spoke  on  Dairy  Economy.  The  cost  of 
a  pound  of  butter  depends  on  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  maker  and  the  capacity  of 
the  cow.  At  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station,  the  best  butter  cost  from  14  to 
16  cents  a  pound.  The  Danish  nation 
found  cows  whose  butter  cost  as  high 
as  70  cents  a  pound.  The  owners  of 
these  cows  got  25  cents  for  it.  Gov. 
Hoard  has  known  of  herds  where  a  third 
of  the  cows  did  not  produce  butter  enough 
to  pay  for  their  keeping,  often  falling 
from  $12  to  $15  behind.  The  dairy  farmer 
is  a  manufacturer.  The  cow  is  his  ma¬ 
chine.  He  puts  feed  that  represents 
labor  and  capital  into  one  end  of  that 
machine,  and  takes  out  milk  at  the  other 
end.  He  must  manufacture  that  milk,  or 
pay  for  its  manufacture  into  a  food 
product.  He  must  get  down  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  for  the  market  will  never  yield  to 
him.  He  must  study  better  how  to  utilize 
the  skim-milk,  the  whey,  and  all  the  by¬ 
products  of  the  farm.  We  lack  the 
ability  to  judge  correctly  the  real  value 
of  a  dairy  cow. 

Cows  fob  New  York. — Gov.  Hoard  saw 
a  car-load  of  cows  in  his  own  town  that 
had  been  bought  for  $50  a  head  to  go 
into  eastern  territory.  These  cows  should 
produce  6,000  pounds  of  four-per-cent 
milk  to  pay  for  their  keeping,  etc.,  in 
order  to  pay  a  moderate  interest  on  the 
investment.  At  present  prices,  a  cow’s 
product  would  be  worth  about  $60,  yet  he 
did  not  see  a  cow  in  that  car  that  would 
produce  $50  worth  of  produce.  He  told 
the  buyer  that  he  would  not  pay  $40  a 
head  for  any  of  them.  The  reply  was 
that  the  cows  had  not  been  bought  to 
sell  to  him;  they  were  bought  for  Buffalo, 
and  the  eastern  dairymen  wanted  good 
looks  and  size.  What  a  comment,  the 
Governor  said,  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
eastern  dairymen.  If  they  want  size, 
why  not  buy  elephants  ?  Few  farmers 
ever  find  out  the  cost  of  their  products. 
This  is  the  difference  between  farmers 
and  all  other  manufacturers.  This  fault 
results  from  a  lack  of  good  business 
training,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  all  the  mistakes  and  poor  profits 
the  farmer  meets.  He  thought  dairying, 
after  all,  must  be  a  good  business  when 
it  made  a  living,  for  some  dairymen, 
under  such  poor  management.  He  could 
not  quite  understand  why  God,  in  His 
wisdom,  allowed  some  men  to  keep  cows  ! 


cow,  at  his  calculation.  The  lesson  from 
this  was,  first,  take  in  more  dairy  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  learn  to  handle  the  cows  so  as  to 
get  out  of  them  all  they  can  produce. 
Second,  breed  better  cows  ;  the  average 
cow  is  robbing  her  owner  of  all  profits. 
The  average  cow  is  always  a  poor  cow. 
Third,  produce  on  your  farm  the  right 
kind  of  food  for  the  dairy  cow.  Fourth, 
handle  the  by-products  so  as  to  get  most 
out  of  them  ;  some  men  get  double  out 
of  the  waste  products  that  others  do. 
Farmers  who  keep  “  average  cows  ”  feel 
the  pinch  of  poverty.  They  complain, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  complain.  Their 
wives  and  families  also,  have  a  right  to 
complain.  The  trouble  with  them  is 
that  they  do  not  believe  it  pays  to  post 
themselves.  They  are  troubled  with  in¬ 
tellectual  lazmess.  They  are  afraid  it 
will  hurt  to  think,  and  they  go  on,  year 
after  year,  frying  in  their  own  fat. 

Work  of  Good  Cows. — At  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station,  cows  were  divided 
into  three  classes.  First,  those  that  made 
400  pounds  of  butter  a  year  ;  second, 
those  that  made  from  300  to  400,  and 
third,  those  that  made  from  200  to  300. 
Records  were  kept  for  three  years,  from 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


The  slight  cough  may 
soon  become  deep-seated  and 
hard  to  cure.  Do  not  let  it 
settle  on  the  lungs. 

Think!  Has  there  been 
consumption  in  your  family  ? 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  Cod- 
liver  oil  with  hypophos- 
phites.  These  are  the  best 
remedies  for  a  cough. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  has  saved 
thousands  who,  neglecting 
the  cough,  would  have  drift¬ 
ed  on  until  past  hope.  It 
warms,  soothes,  strengthens 
and  invigorates. 

50c.  and  $i.oo,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


HOOK  ON-CUT  OFF 

The  easiest-working,  closest- 
cutting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehornei 
is  the  latest 

IMPROVED 

DEHORNER 

Never  crushes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart.  Made 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.-  -Catalogue  free. 
WEBSTER  A  DICKINSON,  Box  «8,  Chrlitlana,  I’a. 
Weitern  trade  supplied  from  Chicago  salesroom. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  BEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT, 
Circulars  Free.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT. N.  V 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
wad  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHIXECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


g— B  |  |  W  [J  III  |  —I  have  four  fine 

»—>  vJ  1  La  La  calves  registered 

Jerseys,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 


STALLIONS,  MARES  AND  COLTS 
FOR  SALE. 

One  Stallion  and  two  Mares  Imported,  and  all  of 
the  best  breeding,  and  good  individuals.  Prices 
Attractive.  JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM 

wishes  to  have  a  buyer  for  their  flock  of  SOUTH 
DOWNS,  purebred  and  grades;  room  needed  for 
increased  herd  of  Guernseys. 

THE  BERKSHIRES  are  still  the  best.  A  few 
boars  and  sows;  also  younger  ones.  For  the  pedi¬ 
grees,  etc.,  address 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


ONE  EXTREME  ANOTHER 

When  hogs  are  low  in  price,  every¬ 
body  stops  breeding.  That  forces  the 
pricesup  and  then  nobody  has  hogs  to 
sell,  Breednow  and  by  the  time  your 
hogs  are  ready  to  market  prices  will 
be  up  again  and  hogs  will  pay. 

THE  FAMOUS  0.1.  C.  SWINE 

breed  the  best,  grow  the  fastest  and 
mature  the  earliest.  TWO  of  them 
weighed  2806  LBS.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  First  order  secures  agency  in 

your  locality.  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

135  Summit  Cloveland,  


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shoe  p — O  x  for  ds,  Sh  ropsh  ires ,  South- 
downs.  Fanov  Poultry.  Plfla — 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free, 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


[Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 
fand  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
|  large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
'akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
8ows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co..  Cochianvllle.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

F?eek.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SSSS&  WW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keei.  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTjN  CO. 
Batavia,  III.  Catalogue  Free 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


The  Gouverneur  Press. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Gouverneur 
Press,  Gouverneur,  N.  Yr.,  we  are  able  to  offer 
it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  81.75.  This  is  the  price  of  the  Press 
alone.  The  offer  is,  however,  good  only  for  10 
days.  Order  may  be  sent  us  or  to  the  Press. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


SAVE  $8  ON  A  HARNESS / 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  ami 
carriages  in  the  world  selling  to  the 
consumer  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS,  DEALERS  OR  MIDDLEMEN. 

We  sell  you  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and  save  you  all 
additional  expense.  We  ship  anywhere  for  examination.  IV e  guarantee 
and  warrant  everything. 

This  Elegant  Team  and  Farm  Harness  for  $19.50 

Many  customers  who  have  bought  it  report  that  they  have  saved  from  *8 
to  $10  in  buying  this  harness  from  us.  For  full  description  of  this  and  60 
other  styles  of  harness  and  126  styles  of  vehicles  see  our  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card  will  get  it. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  NFS.  CO. 


W 


Bse^,ATT’  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


What  Cows  Earn. — The  average  New 
York  State  cow  produces  3,500  pounds  of 
milk  a  year  of  average  quality.  This 
yields  about  four  pounds  of  butter  to 
100  pounds  of  milk.  He  figured  out  that 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  cow  during  the 
year  would  be  $36  35,  and  allowing  10 
per  cent  for  interest  and  depreciation 
in  the  cost  of  a  $30  cow,  the  total  cost 
would  be  $39.35.  This  would  make  28 
cents  a  pound  for  the  148  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  that  the  cow  would  yield  during  the 
year,  and  he  thought  that  two  cents  a 
pound  would  necessarily  be  added  to  this 
average  cost  of  manufacture.  The  re¬ 
sult  would  be  a  loss  of  about  $12  per 


humane 

^ P  "  of  your  neighbor’s  herd  1J' 


Fully  Warranted. 


and  remove  the 
horns  of  your 
herd  and  that 

BY  USING- 
Cuts  clean  on  all  sides,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  and  the  horns  are  off. 
Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

l&IORNING 


—  KJVIFRv 


Don’t  Pay  Three  Profits 

_r"^  If  you  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  least  yon 

can  for  the  best  vehicle  ?  Get  all  you  can  in  material  and  workman¬ 
ship— pay  as  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  “extras.” 

You  save  the  jobber’s  commission  and  the  retailer’s  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagens,  harness  and  horse 
accessories.  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  If  what  you  order  does  not  suit,  send 
it  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  First,  get  the  catalogue.  You  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  0 


1899 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


io3 


New  York  State  Dairymen. 

(CONTINUED.) 

1894  to  1897.  They  found  the  following 
averages : 

Cost  of  Cost  of 
milk  per  butter 
Pounds  of  Pounds  of  100  lbs.  per  lb. 
milk.  butter,  in  cents,  in  cents. 

First .  7,057  1,209  73.28  11.94 

Second....  6,155  3,484  80.40  13.89 

Third .  4,315  2,555  111.10  18.21 

Yet  the  poorest  of  these  cows — the  ones 
that  gave  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter — are  50  to  100  per  cent  better  than 
the  average  cow  in  New  York  State. 
Since  these  cows  produced  butter  at  a 
cost  of  18%  cents,  how  can  the  average 
farmer  find  profit  in  the  average  cow  ? 
This  should  be  conclusive  proof  that 
every  dairy  farmer  should  grade  up  his 
herd  to  a  profitable  basis.  There  is  a 
difference  of  50  per  cent  in  cows  that  pro¬ 
duce  butter  at  11.94  cents  per  pound,  and 
those  that  produce  it  at  18%  cents  per 
pound.  How  any  farmer  would  jump  at 
a  chance  to  lend  money  at  50  per  cent 
profit ;  yet,  how  slow  he  is  to  jump  for 


P.  Root,  Gilbertsville.  Vice-Presidents  —  Hon. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Charles  A.  Wieting,  Al¬ 
bany;  W.  C.  Sanger,  Sangersville;  F.  A.  Con¬ 
verse,  Woodville;  Geo.  Merry,  Verona;  D.  P. 
Whittier,  Richford;  J.  A.  Clark,  Falconer;  G.  D. 
Wheeler,  Deposit;  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Geneva; 
D.  R.  Knapp,  Cortland:  O.  H.  Hale,  Norfolk; 
Prof.  I.  P  Roberts,  Ithaca;  C.  H.  Royce,  Rhine- 
cliffe;  Jesse  Owen,  Elmira;  Prof.  Van  Slyke. 

Killing  Geksis  — Some  farmers,  said  H.  E. 
Cook,  have  a  contempt  for  “  germs  ”,  but  whether 
they  do  or  not,  they  have  to  deal  with  them,  and 
no  washing  will  affect  them  ;  it  takes  live  steam 
to  kill  them.  He  applied  a  little  salve  to  the 
farmers’  injured  feelings  by  saying  that  some  of 
the  factories  ought  to  have  dynamite  under  them, 
on  account  of  their  filth  and  uncleanness. 

Canadian  Cheese. — Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  said  that 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  had  gone 
last  year  to  London  with  his  cheese  expert,  to 
study  the  market  and  find  out,  if  he  could,  why  it 
was  that  Canadian  cheese  had  fallen  off  some 
points  last  year.  They  discovered  that  the  lower 
scoring  was  due  to  overheating,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  occurred  in  the  cars  which  car¬ 
ried  the  cheese  from  the  factory  to  the  dock.  He 
purposed  to  see  that  the  railroads  put  on  refrig¬ 
erator  cars  for  the  handling  of  this  cheese,  the 
same  as  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  for  the 
handling  of  butter. 


the  profits  in  the  cow.  The  place  to  look 
for  profit  is  at  the  farm  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  not  at  the  creamery.  The  farmer 
cannot  change  the  markets.  He  can 
change  his  methods,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
done,  the  more  wealth  he  will  have  to 
leave  to  his  children. 

A  Standard  of  Cattle  Foods. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  said,  among  other 
good  things,  that  the  stations  are  estab¬ 
lishing  a  standard  of  cattle  foods.  A 
large  part  of  the  mixed  foods  put  on  the 
market  are  the  waste  products  of  other 
foods,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed 
meal  and  glucose.  These  have  become 
standard  cattle  foods,  and  contain  large 
parts  of  protein.  Stations  are  now 
studying  cattle  foods.  The  oat  feeds, 
he  says,  are  made  principally  of  tht 
shells  of  the  best  oats  that  are  used  for 
making  oatmeal,  and  the  poorer  grain 
that  is  not  used  for  the  human  product. 
The  lowest  grade  of  this  contains  the 
sweepings  and  refuse  of  the  mills.  These 
show  62  per  cent  digestible  matter,  while 
corn  shows  85  to  90  per  cent  of  digesti¬ 
ble  matter.  He  said  the  oat  feeds  are 
selling  in  the  State  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton 
higher  than  the  price  of  corn.  The  in¬ 
digestible  matter  is  crude  fiber,  and  not 
available  for  animal  nutrition,  conse¬ 
quently  aside  from  the  extra  price  of  the 
oat  feed,  there  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
less  nutriment  in  it.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  stations  are  establishing  a 
standard  for  cattle  feeding.  Products 
of  the  same  class  are  valuable  as  foods 
in  proportion  to  digestibility.  He  ad¬ 
vised  against  the  buying  of  carbonaceous 
foods.  He  advised  raising  them  as  they 
do  in  Canada,  in  the  shape  of  peas  and 
oats.  This  also  saved  the  expense  of 
buying  commercial  fertilizers.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  is  a  healthy  condition 
when  the  farmers  produce  the  most  of 
what  they  need. 

In  his  work,  Dr.  Jordan  said,  he  had 
to  consider  the  man  side.  This  he  called 
the  supreme  side  of  his  work.  “The 
agi'icultural  people  are  the  seed-bed  of  na¬ 
tional  character .”  If  in  all  this  work  we 
are  only  to  get  a  little  more  money,  or 
to  teach  the  farmer  to  make  a  little 
more  money,  it  would  be  discouraging. 
He  couldn’t  consider  the  farmer  as  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  family.  He  thought  of 
the  work  as  a  source  of  National 
strength,  and  the  building  up  of  the  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  of  the  country. 
He  looked  at  it  as  a  means  of  building 
up  and  maintaining  the  integrity  and 
standing  of  the  American  home.  d. 

CONVENTION  NOTES. 

Canadians  Outstripping  Yankees.— Prof.  H.  H. 
Dean  paid  a  compliment  to  the  early  dairy  in¬ 
terests  of  New  York  State.  He  said  that  Cana¬ 
dians  had  learned  their  dairy  business  from  New 
Yorkers,  but  reminded  us  that  we  found  the 
Canadians  apt  pupils.  They  had  now  outstripped 
the  Yankees  in  the  production  of  cheese. 

Officers  Elected.— President,  S.  Brown  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Lowville;  Vice-President,  G.  A.  Smith, 
Frankfort;  Secretary,  W.  W.  Hall,  Gouverneur; 
Treasurer,  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville.  Direct¬ 
ors— Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  Ithaca;  H.  E.  Cook,  Den¬ 
mark;  Jared  Van  Wagenen  Jr.,  Lawyersville; 

C.  M.  Lamont,  Owego;  V.  C.  Beebee,  Arcade;  C. 


Whey  for  Feeding. — H.  E.  Cook,  whose  excel¬ 
lent  paper  on  Patron’s  Relation  to  Cheesemaker 
will  be  printed  next  week,  made  much  of  the 
waste  products  of  the  creamery.  Whey  contains 
half  the  solids  of  the  whole  milk.  The  whey,  he 
said,  is  nearly  a  balanced  ration  for  calves  and 
pigs.  The  reason  people  fail  in  feeding  it  is 
that  they  allow  it  to  stand  24  hours  in  a  dirty 
vat,  then  haul  it  home  in  dirty  cans,  and  store 
it  again  in  filthy  barrels,  from  which  it  is  used 
to  make  hogs  and  cuss  words.  He  told  of  the 
different  uses  that  are  now  being  made  of  the 
whey  in  the  production  of  sugar  and  paper,  but 
insists  that  it  is  worth  more  for  feeding  young 
animals  than  for  any  of  these  purposes,  if  fed 
sweet  and  before  acid  develops.  We  ought  to  get 
enough,  he  claimed,  out  of  the  by-products  in  the 
Cheddar  cheesemaking  process  to  pay  for  the 
manufacture  at  the  creamery. 

What  is  Oleo  ? — Mr.  Kracke,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  located  in  New  York 
City,  said  that  oleomargarine  is  made  of  different 
kinds  of  fat,  cotton-seed  oil,  chemicals,  some¬ 
times  other  products,  colored  to  represent  pure 
butter.  On  his  recent  trip  from  New  York  to  the 
National  Congress  at  Texas,  they  were  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  oleomargarine  except  in  the  dining- 
cars.  If  oleomargarine  were  driven  out  of  the 
market,  the  average  price  for  butter  would  be 
from  two  to  three  cents  a  pound  higher  than  it  is. 
He  said  that  some  of  it  runs  into  New  York  City 
yet;  that  it  comes  in  largely  in  the  night-time  in 
hearses,  paint  barrels  and  similar  packages.  He 
showed  a  sample  of  paraffin  wax  which  weighed 
35  grains,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  less  than 
an  ounce  of  oleomargarine.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  six  to  seven  pounds  to  100  pounds  of  butter  It 
gave  a  stiffness  to  the  oleomargarine,  to  make  it 
better  represent  butter.  Paraffin  wax  is  in¬ 
soluble  and  indigestible,  and  in  fact,  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  acids. 

Oats  and  Peas. — In  answer  to  the  question 
whether  pea-ano-oat  meal  makes  a  good  ration 
for  dairy  cows,  Gov.  Hoard  said  that  pea  meal 
contains  17  to  18  per  cent  o’  protein.  Peas  can 
be  grown  cheaply  on  New  York  State  land.  He 
said  growing  peas  would  make  a  bigger  man 
than  buying  meal.  He  thought  one  trouble  with 
New  York  farmers  is  that  the  farm  is  bigger 
than  the  man;  he  wanted  farmers  who  are  big¬ 
ger  than  the  farm.  To  grow  peas,  he  selects 
an  early  piece  of  land  and  after  plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating  thoroughly,  sows  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  plows  them  under  four  to  five  inches  deep. 
He  said  one  need  not  be  afraid  that  they  would 
grow  the  other  way.  They  would  always  come 
up.  In  five  days,  he  put  on  White  Schoenen  oats, 
1/4  bushel  to  the  acre.  He  would  select  these 
oats  because  they  have  stiffer  straw  than  any 
other  oats  that  he  knows.  He  would  harvest  the 
peas  for  forage  when  the  oats  are  in  milk,  and 
the  peas  in  the  boiling  state.  In  this  condition, 
they  would  not  shell.  He  would  put  them  up  in 
cocks  as  he  would  corn  or  clover,  and  cover 
thejn.  He  has  a  cotton  cover  40 x  40  Inches;  he 
ties  a  stone  to  each  corner,  and  puts  it  over  the 
forage  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  When 
cured,  put  in  the  barn.  They  also  may  be  put 
into  the  silo.  He  said  he  could  make  ensilage  of 
anything.  If  you  want  the  seed,  the  straw  should 
be  cut  a  little  green,  and  then  it  may  be  thrashed 
and  ground;  but  he  recommended  saving  the 
straw,  as  it  is  an  important  food. 


What  Breed  of  Cow  ? 

What  breed  of  cows  will  be  best  for  me  to  buy  ? 
I  have  room  and  feed  for  only  one  or  two  cows. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  breed  that  Is  not  too  large 
a  feed  consumer,  and  one  that  will  give  a  large 
quantity  of  good  fat  milk,  that  will  make  from 
seven  to  nine  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  What 
price  ought  I  to  pay  for  a  cow  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription  ?  w.  T.  M. 

Cressona,  Pa. 

Ans. — The  matter  of  breed  of  cow  to 
buy  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice  to  the 
individual.  However,  in  this  case,  it 
might  be  best  to  buy  one  of  the  smaller 
breeds,  as  W.  T.  M.  states  that  he  would 
not  like  a  large  cow.  Either  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  would  answer  the  purpose 
very  nicely,  and  any  cow  that  would  not 


produce  the  amount  of  butter  named 
would  hardly  be  worth  keeping.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  price,  if  a  purebred  be  pur¬ 
chased,  the  cow  would  cost,  probably, 
considerably  more  than  a  grade  ;  but  it 
might  give  better  satisfaction,  taking 
everything  into  considEration.  Often 
high  grades  can  be  obtained  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  price,  say  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,  which  would  answer  every  require¬ 
ment  except  the  pleasure  of  owning  a 
fancy  cow  and  one  with  pedigree.  The 
prices  of  purebred  animals  vary  greatly 
according  to  pedigree,  the  records  be¬ 
hind  them  and  the  reputation  of  the 
breeder.  l.  a. 

A  Sick  Steer. 

I  have  a  yearling  which  I  wish  to  beef,  but  he 
won’t  eat  anything  only  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then 
I  have  to  change  his  feed.  He  does  not  have  any 
appetite.  What  shall  Ido?  t  a.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ans — What  are  you  feeding?  An 
animal  of  such  an  age  is  very  seldom  off 
his  feed  unless  there  is  some  digestive 
trouble.  Give  him  a  drench  of  a  pound 
of  Epsom  salts,  and  give  a  light  diet  of 
succulent  feed.  You  let  the  animal  cat 
too  much.  A  good  ration  to  start  on 
would  be  25  pounds  ensilage,  4  pounds 
bran,  2  pounds  oat  chop  and  8  pounds 
hay.  If  you  have  no  ensilage,  roots 
might  be  substituted.  Never  give  him 
quite  all  he  will  eat  at  any  time.  As  he 
develops,  more  grain  may  be  added  to 
the  ration,  and  the  ensilage  and  roots 
slightly  lessened. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YORK. 


Good  as  Five  Cows 


A  Little  Giant 
Separator  will  in¬ 
crease  a  dairy  herd 
by  25  per  cent.  In  a 
herd  of  twenty  dairy 
cows  it  will  give  the 
farmer  as  much  but¬ 
ter  as  five  of  his  cows. 
Without  the  sepa¬ 
rator  that  butter 
would  be  wasted  in 
the  skim-milk.  Think 
about  this  carefully 
and  then  send  for 


special  circulars. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 


Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STOP  THE  WASTE. 

The  old-fashioned  milk  pan,  or  even  the 
improved  deep  setting  creamei-y  dues 
not  get  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk. 
Since  centrifugal  separators  cost  too 
much  money,  what  shall  you  do?  Why, 

USE  THE  AQUATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

it  gets  all  the  cream,  -tops  all  waste 
and  does  it  cheaply.  Adapted  to  one  or 
more  cows.  Hade  in  sizes  up  to  10 
cows.  Their  use  improves  the  quality 
of  the  butter.  Pri  e  $5  to  $11.  Full 
'particulars  and  catalogue  free.  We  want 
agents  everywhere.  These  separators 
are  good  sellers.  Write  at  once. 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
119  Factory  Sqr.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 

listen  to  this  and  think  befaft 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  There 

over  20,000 

now  In  use.  Grinds  ear  com 
all  grains  fine  or  coarse 
family  meal  or  feed 
ANTED.  Prices, «U 
Write  for  circa 
and  agency. 

MFQ.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  111 


Good  Cows 


are  the  foundation  of  successful 
dairying.  The  next  important  step 


all  about  separators. 


Empire 

Cream 

Separator. 

Then  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  make 
high-grade  butter  and 
the  most  of  it.  They 
run  50%  lighter  than 
any  other  machine  of 
similar  capacity.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you 
Send  your  address. 


U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Top  Price  Butter. 


The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 


Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 


the  color  that  does  not  contain 


any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


America’s  Champion  Buttermaker. 

Winner  of  First  Prize  at  the  Great  National 
Convention. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — The  seventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Creamery  and  Buttermakers’ 
Association  which  has  just  closed  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ever  held,  there  being  COO  entries  of  butter 
and  several  thousand  people  in  attendance.  For  the 
fifth  time  in  succession  the  prize-winning  butter  was 
colored  with  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  improved 
butter  color,  a  marvelous  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
this  color. 

The  highest  score  this  year  was  made  by  A.  W. 
McCall,  Creston,  Iowa,  who  scored  97.  The  almost 
universal  use  of  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  improved 
butter  color  by  the  best  buttermakers  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  193  who  scored  90  or  over,  only 
four  used  any  other  color.  At  the  recent  Exposition 
at  Omaha,  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  color  received 
a  gold  medal  for  purity,  and  was  used  by  all  the 
prizewinners  in  the  butter  exhibited. 

It  is  the  only  color  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
always  give  a  natural  butter  shade  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  as  it  is  much  stronger  than  other  colors, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

“The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  80  do  weevil,  but  don’t  let  them  grind 
your  grain,  it  doesn’t  pay.  iicilUA  liasothers 
KILL  THEM  WITH  F UMA,  are  doing. 


EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GROUND  FEED 

1.  the  bent  feed  for  all  animals  because 
it  is  more  easily  digested  than  whole 
grain.  Then,  too,  there  Is  no  loss 
in  feeding  it.  With  a  fast  grind¬ 
er  like  the 

_ _ Kelly  Duplex 

It  can  be  ground  daily,  being  always  fresh,  or  ground 
in  quantity  as  desired.  This  is  the  only  really 
fast  Crinder  made  requiring  small  power,  Don’t 
buy  a  grinder  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  No.  8  . 

O.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


ahead  of  al  1  other  mills.  ^The  load 
Is  equalized,  and  each  horse  must 
pull  his  own  share.  Great  gain  in  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  No  gearing;  no 
friction.  Give  your  horses  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW.  <Alsomake6 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P-N.  BOWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 
which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

T  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 

1  he  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction, 
it  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 
Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 
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The  Hen. 


THE  NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion  opened  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
January  31  with  about  7,000  specimens 
of  poultry,  pigeons,  and  pet  stock  of 
various  kinds.  The  arrangement  this 
year  is  better  than  common,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibits  larger,  and  the  quality 
as  a  whole  is  good.  Some  of  the  judges 
said  that  the  quality  of  the  stock  was 
finer  than  ever  before.  The  best  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  country  bring  their  birds 
here,  and  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  a  bird  must  be  a  good  one  to  win  a 
prize ;  hence,  there  is  little  encourage¬ 
ment  for  those  whose  birds  are  at  all 
inferior  to  exhibit  them.  Some  old  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  missing  this  year,  but  there 
are  more  than  enough  new  ones  to  take 
their  places.  Some  western  men  claimed 
that  the  Chicago  show  was  far  ahead  of 
New  York,  but  most  breeders  seem  to 
think  that  this  was  mere  brag  and  blus¬ 
ter.  It  was  said  that  the  Washington 
show  did  not  begin  to  approach  this, 
and  even  the  great  Boston  show  was 
crowded  hard  if  not  distanced  by  New 
York. 

The  Different  Breeds  — A  study  of 
the  fowls  on  exhibition  shows  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  as  to  the  popularity  of 
the  different  breeds.  There  was  a  large 
exhibit  of  Light  Brahmas,  and  a  good 
showing  of  Dark  Brahmas  and  Buff 
Cochins.  Plymouth  Rocks  formed  a  large 
class,  the  old  Barred  variety  being 
crowded  hard  by  the  Whites  and  Buffs, 
which  are  in  considerably  larger  num¬ 
bers  than  at  previous  shows.  Silver 
Wyandottes  seem  to  be  on  the  wane,  but 
the  Whites  are  holding  their  own  well. 
There  were  some  fine  Black  Minorcas  on 
exhibition,  but  the  White  Leghorns 
were  not  in  so  large  numbers  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  There  was  a  fair  showing 
of  Brown  Leghorns,  both  Rose  and 
Single-combed.  Black  Langshans  were, 
also,  in  goodly  numbers.  The  newer 
Orpingtons  were  represented  by  a  very 
few  Buffs  and  Blacks.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  other  classes  repre¬ 
sented,  mostly  by  a  smaller  number  of 
specimens  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Hamburgs,  Javas,  Sumatras,  and  other 
breeds.  There  was,  also,  a  large  exhibit 
of  bantams  of  the  various  breeds,  and 
these  made  up  in  attractiveness  what 
they  lacked  in  size. 

The  Ducks. — The  greater  part  of  the 
space  allotted  to  these  was  occupied  by 
that  old  favorite,  the  Pekin.  All  the 
great  duck  farms  breed  this  almost 
wholly,  some  of  them  exclusively.  It  is 
preeminently  the  breed  for  producing 
market  ducks.  It  is  a  great  feeder,  seems 
to  endure  confinement  well,  and  makes 
very  rapid  growth,  oftentimes  attaining 
a  weight  of  five  to  six  pounds  at  10  weeks 
of  age.  It  is,  also,  remarkably  free  from 
disease.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hallock  captured 
nearly  all  the  first  and  second  prizes  on 
this  breed,  with  a  lot  of  very  large,  fine 
birds.  He  also  had  on  exhibition  some 
fine  specimens  of  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
These  are  very  attractive  in  plumage, 
considerably  smaller  than  the  Pekine, 
but  very  active.  Mr.  Hallock  says  that 
they  will  not  stand  confinement,  but  do 
no  damage  if  left  to  run  at  large,  even 
though  running  in  the  garden.  He  con¬ 
siders  them  better  eating  even  than  the 
Pekins,  as  their  flesh  is  of  very  fine  flavor 
and  not  liable  to  be  so  greasy. 

Duck  breeders  have  received  low  prices 
for  the  past  year  or  two,  especially  this 
past  Summer,  when  prices  went  lower 
than  ever  before  known  for  young  ducks. 
The  reason  the  breeders  assign  for  this 
is  that  many  of  the  wholesalers  who,  in 
previous  years,  had  put  away  large  num¬ 
bers  of  ducks  in  cold  storage,  had  lost 
money  so  that  last  Summer,  instead  of 
buying  and  putting  them  into  the  re¬ 
frigerators,  they  kept  off  the  market, 
thus  letting  the  price  go  all  to  pieces. 


The  breeders  now  say  that  few  seem  to 
be  left  in  cold  storage  ;  hence,  they  ex¬ 
pect  much  better  prices  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  There  were  some  Rouen 
ducks,  and  specimens  of  several  other 
miscellaneous  kinds,  besides  geese, 
guineas,  turkeys,  etc.  We  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  about  the  latter 
next  week. 

Sales  of  Fancy  Stock. — Most  of  the 
breeders  seem  to  be  having  pretty  good 
sales  of  fancy  stock,  and  prospects  seem 
good,  but  I  was  told  of  one  Massachusetts 
breeder  who  had  just  sent  one  lot  of 
fancy  birds  to  the  Boston  market,  re¬ 
ceiving  for  them  14  cents  a  pound,  a 
price  that  he  might  have  received  last 
Fall ;  but  he  held  the  stock,  expecting 
and  hoping  to  sell  them  for  breeding 
stock.  This  man,  however,  is  not  a  very 
heavy  advertiser,  especially  in  what  is 
known  as  the  off  season.  As  opposed  to 
his  experience,  another  breeder  might 
be  mentioned  who  is  a  heavy  advertiser 
the  year  ’round,  and  who,  instead  of  cur¬ 
tailing  his  advertising  during  the  dull 
season,  increases  it,  and  in  this  way 
makes  heavy  sales. 

Incubators. — There  was  quite  a  large 
showing  of  these,  but  they  were  not  in 
such  active  operation  as  usual.  Some  of 
the  older  makes  were  missing  this  year, 
but  the  newer  more  than  filled  their 
places.  The  newest  candidates  for 
poultry  honors,  were  the  Star  and 
Cyphers,  both  of  which  claim  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  matter  of  heating,  that 
render  the  application  of  moisture  un¬ 
necessary,  an  easy  solution  of  a  vexed 
question,  especially  to  the  beginner. 
The  old  Prairie  State,  Pineland  and 
Monitor  were  on  hand,  and  the  Des 
Moines  Incubator  Company  came  all  the 
way  from  Iowa  to  show  Eastern  breed¬ 
ers  what  they  consider  a  good  incubator. 
They  have  a  new  device  for  turning  eggs 
in  the  incubator,  which  is  a  little  ahead 
of  anything  else  I  have  ever  seen.  One 
thing  is  noticeable;  extremely  low-priced 
machines  that  we  see  advertised  are  not 
in  evidence  at  these  shows. 

The  Brooders. — Nearly  all  poultry- 
men  admit  that  the  hatching  is  the 
easiest  part  of  chicken  raising.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  job  is  raising  the 
chickens  after  they  are  hatched.  A  large 
number  of  brooders  for  this  purpose  were 
on  exhibition,  both  for  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  use,  some  heated  by  hot  air,  some 
by  hot  water,  some  by  lamps,  and  some 
to  be  attached  to  a  regular  hot- water 
circulation  system.  Every  incubator  com¬ 
pany  also  puts  out  brooders.  In  one  par¬ 
ticular,  they  are  all  sinners  alike,  for 
they  claim  a  capacity  about  twice  as 
large  as  they  should  ;  for  instance,  a  100- 
chick  brooder  should  really  have  only 
about  50  chicks  for  best  results.  There 
was  the  usual  display  of  bone  cutters 
and  all  sorts  of  poultry  fixings.  The 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  made  a  most  complete  showing  of 
every  conceivable  appliance  needed  in 
the  poultry  yard,  either  for  handling  or 
feeding,  as  well  as  for  shipping  eggs  both 
for  market  and  for  hatching. 

Egg  Display. — This  was  not  large, 
but  represented  several  different  breeds. 
A  noticeable  thing  about  it  was  the 
great  variation  in  color.  Most  of  the 
Leghorn  and  Minorca  eggs  were  a  pure 
chalky  white,  but  some  were  whiter  than 
others.  The  Minorca  were  larger  than 
the  Leghorn,  but  not  so  much  larger  as 
we  generally  expect.  The  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  do  not  seem  to  be  so  pure  a  white 
as  the  White  Leghorn.  Some  Hamburg 
eggs  were  nearly  as  large  and  white 
as  the  Leghorn  ;  we  generally  expect 
smaHer  ones  from  this  breed.  Some  ex¬ 
tremely  dark  brown  eggs  were  from  P. 
Rocks  and  Silver  Wyandottes.  Lt. 
Brahmas  also  gave  fine-looking  speci¬ 
mens,  though  lighter  colored  than  the 
two  last  named. 

A  very  fine  dressed  poultry  exhibit, 
something  in  which  this  show  has  been 
deficient  heretofore,  was  in  process  of 
arrangement  when  this  was  written.  Of 
this,  more  will  be  said  next  week.  f.  h  v. 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  met  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  February  1.  About  25  or  30 
members  were  present,  representing  a  number  of 
different  States,  and  a  large  number  of  others 
were  represented  by  proxies.  The  treasurer’s 
report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $3,451.31. 
Eight  new  members  were  elected  from  several 
different  States,  one  as  far  west  as  Minnesota, 
and  one  from  Canada. 

The  secretary’s  report  showed  that  the  number 
of  animals  registered  each  year  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  He  also  reported  that  the  demand  for 
Ayrshires  for  breeding  purposes  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  also  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  on  other 
breeds  and  on  native  stock.  The  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ers  claim  that  their  breed  is  crowding  out  the 
Holsteins.  The  secretary  reported  that  he  had 
been  doing  considerable  missionary  work  by 
sending  short  articles  about  the  Ayrshire  cow, 
accompaniedjby  cuts,  to  different  papers  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  that  he  had  received  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  in  relation  to  them,  as  a  result  of  these 
articles.  The  demand  for  Ayrshire  cattle  seems 
to  be  increasing  in  the  West.  He  gave  a  little 
variety  to  his  report  by  reading  a  large  number 
of  letters  received  recently  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  from  individuals  who  had  heard 
something  about  Ayrshires,  but  who  failed  to 
find  them  advertised  for  sale  in  any  papers;  they 
inquired  where  they  could  buy  stock,  and  where 
they  could  get  further  information  in  relation  to 
the  breed.  If  the  breeders  had  had  any  sense  of 
humor  in  their  make-up,  they  would  have  seen 
the  point  in  these  letters,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  class  of  breeders  do  so  little 
advertising  as  the  Ayrshire.  They  are  even  slow 
to  grasp  the  opportunity  for  free  advertising 
when  it  is  thrown  at  them.  Perhaps  they  have 
no  cattle  to  sell. 

The  Committee  on  Home  Dairy  Tests  reported 
that  five  herds  had  been  entered.  The  best 
record  for  a  week  was  16  pounds  8  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  258  pounds  of  milk.  In  this  connection  it 
was  stated  that,  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
butter,  the  Ayrshire  breeders  add  one-sixth  to  the 
amount  of  butter  fat,  while  Jersey  breeders  add 
one-fifth,  and  Holstein  breeders  one-fourth.  All 
agreed  that  the  latter  was  entirely  too  much  to 
add.  These  tests,  as  well  as  the  tests  at  State 
fairs,  are  to  be  continued.  It  was  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  that  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in 
a  cow’s  milk  varies  widely  at  various  periods  of 
lactation,  and  this  was  news  to  even  some  of  the 
older  breeders  present. 

These  officers  were  elected,  all  being  reelected 
excepting  two  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee:  President,  L.  S.  Drew,  Burlington,  Vt.; 

vice-presidents,  Obadlah  Brown,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  H.  R.  C.  Watson,  Brandon,  Vt. ;  B.  C.  Sears, 
Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y.;  John  Stewart,  Elburn, 
Ill.;  secretary  and  editor,  Chas.  M.  Winslow, 
Brandon,  Vt. ;  treasurer,  Henry  K.  Smith,  Enfield, 
R.  I.;  editing  committee,  C.  M.  Winslow,  J.  D.  W. 
French,  North  Andover,  Mass.  In  the  executive 
committee,  John  C.  Scott,  Austin,  Minn.,  was 
elected  in  the  place  of  John  Bratton,  who  had  died 
during  the  year;  J.  Andrew  Casterline,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  was  elected  to  succeed  C.  S.  Barney,  and 
C.  H.  Hayes,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  reelected. 


There  are 
weeds  in  every¬ 
body’s  garden, 
and  no  garden 
was  ever  plant¬ 
ed  in  which 
weeds  did  not 
insolently  pre¬ 
sent  them¬ 
selves.  They 
come  without 
invitation  and 
without  a  wel¬ 
come.  If  you 
recognize  them 
as  weeds,  and 
if  you  have 
sense  enough 
to  know  that 
weeds  choke 
flower 8,  and 
pull  the  weeds 
up,  root  and 
branch,  you 
will  save  the 
flowers. 

There  are 
weeds  in  the 
health-garden  of  many  a  man  and  woman. 
The  doctors  call  them  disease  germs.  If 
you  have  sense  enough  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  flowers  of  health,  and  root  them 
out,  you  will  be  robust,  healthy  and  happy. 
The  most  dangerous  of  all  the  weeds  in  the 
flower  garden  of  health  is  that  deadly 
creeper  consumption. 

There  lias  never  been  but  one  medicine 
that  would  choke  out  this  weed,  root  and 
all.  That  medicine  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
lungs  through  the  blood,  driving  out  all 
impurities  and  disease  germs,  and  building 
up  new  and  healthy  tissue.  It  restores  the 
lost  appetite,  makes  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation  perfect,  invigorates  the  liver,  puri¬ 
fies  the  blood  and  fills  it  with  the  life-giv¬ 
ing  elements  of  the  food  and  tones  and 
builds  up  the  nerves.  It  sustains  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  deepens  the  breath¬ 
ing,  supplying  the  blood  with  life-giving 
oxygen.  Medicine  dealers  sell  it. 

“A  doctor,  who  is  considered  an  expert  on 
lung  troubles,  told  me  I  had  consumption  and 
could  not  live  long,”  writes  Mrs.  James  Gatfield, 
77  Mary  Street'  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can.  “Three 
bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cured  me  completely.” 

Free.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Med¬ 
ical  Adviser.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps  to 
cover  mailing  only  for  paper-bound  copy. 
Cloth-bound  31  cents.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE,  j  f 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  <  ► 

♦  — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns  <  ► 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  <  ► 

+  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  <  ► 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 
+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  O 
♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  MraWH 

Something  entirely  new.  The  largest  out.  Iilfcfc 
Worth  $25.  to  anyone;  tells  every  thing about  poml* 
try  and  how  to  MAKE  BIG  MON  EY  with  tnem. 
How  to  build  Poultry  houses,  etc.  Send  1 5c.  for  mailing. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY- GATALOGUl 
FREE 


It’s  a  beauty ;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illus 
»  -  -  tratcs  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese. 

J'  Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  &  eggs.  Finest 
Buyer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 


'iiujci  .  uuiur  puuii.nnu.  iucmsc  ut,  ivi  jjvoiagc.  cm,, 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wig. 
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young  Barred  P.  Bocks;  also  Eggs.  Ciroular 
free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

OIFFKN.  Lock  Box  85.  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy,  lt  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  61-page  Poultry  Book  free. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


THEY  HATCH  MILLIONS 

of  Chickens,  Ducks,  Turkeys 
ind  other  fowl,  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
in  many  foreign  countries— 

THE  PRAHIIE  STATE 

INCUBATORS. 

Used  by  the  largest  poultry 
breeders,  duck  and  broiler  farms 
everywhere.  Have  taken  over 
iOO  first  prize. in  all  kinds  of  competition. 

[’he  easiest  to  handle,  cheapest  to  operate, 
ture.t  in  result*  and  most  handsome  and 
iurable  in  construction,  16k  p.  catalog  and  supplement 
FREE.  Prairie  Stale  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  P». 


SOLD  ON  TRIAL! 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  far  it 
before  giving  It  a  trial. 

Many  people  have  loet  faith  in  lncubatora  b* 
cauee  they  bought  one  that  waa  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  hatch  chickens — made  merely  to  sell. 

The  Von  CuHn  Incubators 

-  are  told  on  trial  tubjeet  to  your  approv¬ 
al.  Simplest  machine  made.  A  child  can  operate  it.  The  biggest 
catalogue  and  “poultry  pointer*"  book  published,  sent  for  6c. 
Plans  for  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Von  Culin  Incubator  Co.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 


FREIGHT  PAID 

H  to  any  uddre**.  That’s  the  way 


we  send  out  our 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

It  combines  the  good  qualities  of  all  machines 
and  has  the  faults  of  none.  Our  Catalogue 
and  Guido  to  Poultry  Culture  tells  all  about 
the  laws  of  incubation,  and  how  to  ralsfe 
feed  and  market  poultry — all  about  the  money  end  of  the  boa- 
nesa.  Contains  plans  for  construction  and  cost  of  modern  poultry 
houses  and  many  other  things  worth  knowing.  Sent  for  10  eta* 

THE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


SulMtegulatlng 


50  Chicks  from  50  Eggs 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Duval,  Old  Church,  Va. 
hatched  with  Bantam  49,  50  and  48 
chick,  each  from  60  eggs,  and  never 

_ jbeforo  .aw  an  incubator.  You  can 

*0  Ejf  Slz.,  $5.00  do  as  well.  Try  one  30  days  free.  Send  4e 
for  No.  2SCat.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Bprlagfleld,  O. 


HATCH  CHICKEKS 

BY  STEAM— with  the 
simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  incubator 


Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
GKO.  II.  STAHL, 

114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  Qiitnoy,  111. 


T&K  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 


Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
aelf- regulating.  The*  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchtx 
r  In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GKO.  EKT^fr  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILtu 


Incubators  on  30  Days’  Trial. 
Thousands  of  these  in  successful  Oper¬ 
ation.  Most  profitable  money-makers. 
Large  valuable  catalogue,  6o. 

Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Great  hatches  \ 

THE  MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

is  thoroughly  successful,  self  regulating, 
easily  operated  by  unskilled  person.  We  pay 
freight.  100-egg  Old  Hen  Incubator  and 
ijj  Brooder  connected  $1 0.  Catalogue  Free. 

ifThe  Monitor  Co.,  Box  54,  Moodns,  CL 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 

Price  alone 


Poultry  Keeper . 10.50 

Inter-State  Pou  ltry  man . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Total . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrlce-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  Is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  dally  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  »i.65. 

THU  RURAL  NKW-YORKBB,  NEW  York. 


1899 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWKBS  BY  DB.  T.  L.  KLLBOBNH. 

Mare  Continually  in  Heat. 

I  have  a  mare  that  seems  to  be  continually  in 
heat.  What  can  I  do  to  cure  her  ?  w.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

There  is,  occasionally,  a  mare  that, 
either  by  reason  of  temperament,  or  as 
the  result  of  some  local  disease  of  the 
generative  organs,  will  exhibit  these  un¬ 
pleasant  symptoms  whenever  brought  in 
contact  with  strange  horses.  In  a  few 
such  cases,  a  sharp  crack  with  the  whip 
when  meeting  a  team  will  give  the  mare 
something  more  important  to  think 
about,  and  she  will  pass  by  without  be¬ 
ing  disagreeable.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  use  of  the  whip  is  of 
little  or  no  use,  and  in  some  cases,  it 
may  aggravate  the  case  by  inducing 
kicking.  The  only  reliable  remedy  in 
aggravated  cases  is  to  have  the  mare 
spayed.  A  mare  that  is  very  disagree¬ 
able  or  even  unsafe  will,  when  spayed, 
become  quiet  and  manageable.  The 
operation  is  a  dangerous  one  except  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon  who  has  the  facilities  for  the 
operation.  It  is  then  comparatively 
safe.  If  the  mare  become  too  trouble¬ 
some,  I  can  only  advise  you  to  dispose  of 
her,  or  take  her  to  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
arian  for  operatio*. 

Slobbers  in  Mare  from  Sore  Mouth. 

I  have  a  mare,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  that 
has  been  doing  heavy  work  on  the  road,  and  eat¬ 
ing  chopped  feed,  corn  meal  and  middlings  for 
grain,  three  times  a  day  for  several  years.  Last 
September,  she  began  to  slobber.  We  had  her 
teeth  fixed,  but  the  trouble  continued  and  in¬ 
creased,  and  we  found  small  sore  places  in  her 
mouth.  Two  veterinarians  treated  her,  but  the 
sores  continued  to  grow  worse,  till  her  tongue 
and  gums  and  lips  inside  were  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  red  and  white  blotches,  and  one  eye 
swelled  up  and  ran  water.  Can  we  cure  her 
without  paying  out  more  than  she  is  worth  ? 

Maine.  l.  w.  n. 

A  personal  examination  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  in  aggravated  cases  of  this  kind  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  eruption,  in 
order  intelligently  to  prescribe  treat¬ 
ment.  I  would  advise  sponging  out  the 
mouth  three  or  four  times  daily,  after 
feeding,  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
tannic  acid.  Then  every  other  day, 
moisten  the  ulcers  or  sores  in  the  mouth 
with  a  solution  of  one  dram  nitrate  of 
silver  in  five  or  six  ounces  of  soft  water. 
Use  a  small  sponge  swab,  pour  a  little  of 
the  solution  into  a  cup,  and  thoroughly 
swab  each  sore,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  solution  to  run  in  the  mouth 
so  that  it  can  be  swallowed.  If  any  of 
the  solution  remain  in  the  cup,  throw  it 
away,  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  bot¬ 
tle,  which  should  be  kept  clean  and  in 
the  dark.  It  is  best  to  apply  the  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  after  feeding  at  night  ; 
but  if  applied  earlier  in  the  day,  do  not 
use  any  other  wash  for  five  or  six  hours. 

If  the  tannic  acid  fail  to  have  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  after  several  days’  use,  try  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum.  If  the  mare 
is  inclined  to  costiveness,  give  pint  doses 
r.aw  linseed  oil  once  daily  until  relieved. 
She  should  be  fed  mainly  on  bran  mashes 
or  other  soft  feed.  Oats  or  corn,  if  fed, 
should  be  scalded,  and  hay  cut  and 
steamed. 

Brood  Sows  Confined  on  Pen  Floor. 

I  have  a  sow  that  was  farrowed  last  Spring, 
kept  in  a  floored  pen  all  Summer  and  Fall,  and 
fed  on  waste  vegetables,  etc.,  from  the  farm. 
My  intention  was  to  have  her  killed  last  month, 
but  I  have  about  changed  my  mind,  and  wish  to 
keep  her  for  a  brood  sow.  But  my  man  (who  Is 
a  North  Carolinian)  says  that,  in  the  South,  no 
one  ever  kept  a  sow  penned  up  on  a  board  floor 
if  he  wished  to  breed  her,  as  she  would  certainly 
miscarry.  Is  there  anything  in  this,  or  is  it  just 
a  southern  notion  of  his  that  does  not  amount  to 
anything  ?  j.  j.  k. 

Morris  County,  N.  J. 

If  the  sow  is  not  lame  or  sore  from  the 
confinement  on  the  board  floor,  there  is 
no  special  danger  that,  if  bred,  she  will 
miscarry  because  of  being  kept  on  the 
floor.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  the 
middle  States  to  keep  the  brood  sows 
confined  in  pens  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  they  breed  successfully  with¬ 
out  danger  of  miscarriage.  In  the  South 
and  West,  it  is  the  exception  that  a  brood 


sow  is  penned,  except  on  the  ground,  and  I 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  never  see  a 
board  floor.  This  fact,  undoubtedly,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  “  southern  notion  ”  that  a 
brood  sow  cannot  be  kept  on  a  floor  with¬ 
out  danger  of  miscarriage.  While  sows 
can  be  successfully  confined  in  pens  with 
board  floors,  they  will  not  remain  as 
strong  on  their  legs,  or  otherwise  as 
strong  and  vigorous,  or  have  as  strong 
pigs,  as  when  allowed  the  run  of  a  yard 
or  field,  at  least  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  Summer.  There  is  danger  of  their 
becoming  stiffened  or  lame,  popularly 
called  “pen  sore,”  from  too  long,  close 
confinement  on  floors,  and  especially  so 
if  fed  heavily. 

This  “  southern  notion  ”  or  fallacy  is 
no  more  misleading  than  some  of  our 
northern  whims  regarding  miscarriage 
in  sows.  It  is  a  popular  idea,  in  New 
York,  at  least,  that  a  sow  cannot  be 
moved  while  with  pig,  without  danger  of 
almost  certain  miscarriage,  and  that,  if 
compelled  to  move  a  pregnant  sow,  she 
should  always  face  the  direction  in  which 
she  is  moving.  The  fact  is,  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  danger  in  moving  a  sow  with 
pigs  provided  she  is  handled  carefully  in 
loading  and  unloading,  and  is  carefully 
driven  over  the  route.  In  my  experience, 
it  has  made  no  difference  whether  the 
sow  faced  to  the  front  or  to  the  rear  ; 
no  miscarriage  has  occurred.  I  have 
seen  farmers  that  are  rated  as  progressive 
and  intelligent,  drive  a  pregnant  sow 
several  miles  rather  than  load  her,  for 
fear  of  causing  a  miscarriage.  If  there 
were  danger  in  either  method,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  there  would  be  more 
danger  of  causing  a  miscarriage  from 
the  necessary  worry  and  fatigue  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  sow  several  miles,  than  in  quietly 
loading  and  hauling  her  that  distance 
In  the  present  case,  I  would  advise  breed¬ 
ing  the  sow,  and  then  give  her  the  run 
of  a  small  ground  pen  or  yard  as  soon  as 
convenient  next  Spring. 

Fits  and  Thump  in  Pigs. 

What  ails  the  pigs?  They  are  four  months  old, 
and  they  weigh  from  100  to  130  pounds  alive.  I 
have  fed  them  corn  on  the  ear,  bran  and  milk. 
They  have  a  dry,  short  cough,  not  very  often. 
One  pig  when  he  went  to  eat,  would  take  one  or 
two  swallows  of  milk,  Bqueal,  throw  up  his  head 
and  fall  over  back,  and  be  perfectly  rigid.  In 
about  one  minute,  he  would  kick  and  struggle ; 
he  seemed  most  easy  when  lying  on  his  belly.  In 
a  week’s  time,  he  was  ready  to  eat  a  full  meal  as 
usual,  but  he  seemed  to  be  stiff  in  his  hind  legs; 
this  was  three  weeks  ago,  now  he  has  spells  that 
he  cannot  breathe,  throws  up  his  head,  opens  his 
mouth  and  paws  the  air;  when  he  does  catch 
his  breath,  it  is  short  and  heavy;  his  heart  seems 
to  beat  evenly,  but  something  seems  to  jerk  when 
his  breath  leaves  his  lungs;  his  legs  and  body 
seem  to  be  normal  in  temperature,  but  when  he 
is  coming  out  of  those  spellB  he  has  severe  chills. 
Another  pig  was  found  dead  in  his  nest.  I  treated 
another  for  apoplexy,  by  trying  to  bleed  him.  I 
cut  off  his  tail  and  both  ears,  but  could  start  no 
blood  to  amount  to  anything;  I  then  tried  to  find 
a  vein  in  his  legs,  but  failed  to  do  so.  When  his 
spells  come  on,  he  slides  backward  on  the  floor. 

New  York.  0.  j.  c. 

The  symptoms  indicate  that  the  pigs 
are  suffering  from  indigestion,  due  to 
overfeeding,  or  to  the  excessive  feeding 
of  corn.  The  trouble  may  be  aggravated 
by  intestinal  worms.  Stop  feeding  the 
corn  for  the  present,  and  give  only  a 
moderate  ration  of  the  bran  and  milk.  A 
little  oil  meal  could  be  added  to  advant¬ 
age.  Give  each  pig  two  ounces  castor 
oil  with  one-half  ounce  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  well  shaken  up  together.  The  pig 
can  best  be  drenched  by  holding  him  on 
his  haunches  between  your  knees,  while 
an  assistant  keeps  the  mouth  open  with 
a  strong  paddle  in  one  hand,  and  drenches 
the  pig  from  a  large-mouthed  bottle  in 
the  other  hand.  Repeat  the  dose  the 
second  or  third  day  if  the  bowels  are  not 
moved  by  the  first  dose. 

The  common  practice  of  cutting  off  the 
ears  and  tail  of  the  pig  for  every  imagin¬ 
ary  ill,  is  to  be  severely  condemned.  It 
is  a  relic  of  quackery  handed  down  to  us 
through  ignorance,  and  ought  not  to  be 
practiced  by  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  operation  inflicts  unnecessary 
cruelty,  with  no  material  benefit.  If  you 
wish  to  bleed  a  pig  for  apoplexy  or  other 
cause,  tie  a  strong  cord  tightly  around 
the  foreleg  at  some  distance  above  the 
knee,  with  a  knot  pressing  in  the  groove 
on  the  inside  of  the  leg.  This  will  cause 
the  vein  which  passes  along  the  groove 
to  fill  with  blood  (below  the  cord),  when 
it  can  be  easily  opened  by  a  free  longi¬ 
tudinal  incision  with  the  lance  or  sharp 
knife.  The  pressure  should  be  main¬ 
tained  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood 
has  been  drawn,  when  the  cord  should 
be  removed.  The  bleeding  will  then 
soon  cease.  Never  mutilate  a  pig  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  ears  or  tail.  It  is  a  cruel, 
brutal  practice. 

Remember  that  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  j 

a  blend  of  choice  grains — based  ^ 
upon  corn  and  oats — scientific-  J 
ally  proportioned  for  general  J 
feeding  purposes. 

For  Beef  Cattle  | 

Work  Horses  1 

Hogs  and  Sheep  3 


FOR  DRIVING  HORSES _ Victor 

Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  the  ideal 
feed  for  the  driving  horse.  It 
will  not  scour  or  gripe.  It  can  be 
fed  freely  and  does  not  require 
the  addition  of  any  other  grain. 
Your  horse  will  keep  in  good 
form  on  this  feed.  It  is  kiln 
dried  and  will  not  make  sweat. 
Get  Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed. 


Sold  only  in  Sealed  and 
Branded  Sacks. 


Feeding  for  Flesh,  an  invaluable 
book  on  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep 
Feeding,  sent  postpaid  on  request. 

Our  Feed  Expert  will  freely  answer 
all  questions  on  live  stock  feeding. 
Address  Science  Department, 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnddt  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT, 


iOODHJl 


.  Galvan¬ 
ized 
i  Steel 


OMIW 

8elf-olllng, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged' 

I  to  be  the  most 
|  powerful  and  ( 
“durable  made. 

|  We  have  every- 
"  thing  the  farmer  ( 
needs  In  this  line. 

Towers > 
Tanka  and 
Pumps, 

»  Cult  era,  Gr Inderm ,  1 
Shelters,  etc.  i 

MILLS 


- AND 

U  WIPING  _ 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton 


,27  Fargo  St. 


BATAVIA.  ILL. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  slzee  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Btrong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
eporate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


™f  RUNIELY: 


If  you  are 
thinking  about 


traction  ENGINES 


-  ...  - . - T- 1”  which  is  the  cli¬ 

max  of  44  year’s  experience  in  engine  building. 
Embodying  all  the  best  inventions  of  our  own  ami 


M.  RUNIELY  CO.,  LAPORTE,  IND. 


FARMERS, 
FEEDERS, 
RANCHERS, 

y^And  All  Other  Men 
are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines  and  Pumps. 
Proof,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis : 

Ammonia . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen . 7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  Amekican  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meaL 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


O  RAISE  THE  CALVES 

on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 
“ Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows.” 

J.  H.  Cooley,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


J.  Id 

o 


s.  i . 

o 


SMALL'S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cider  Maohlnery.— Bend  for  oatalogue  to  Boomer  h 
aosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  Bt.,  Byraouse,  N.  Y 


“YANKEE” 


SILO 

SENSE 


Our  “99,,  booklet  now 
ready,  contains  Ex-Gov. 
Hoard's  views.  Every  up- 
to-date  Farmer  should 
read  ft.Mailedfreeifyou 
name  this  paper.  Also 
Cat.  of  Silo  Machin¬ 
ery,  BADGER  ROUND 
SILOS,  50,  75,  lOO 
tons.  Farm  Powers, Feed 
Mills,  Root  Cutters ,  Corn 
Shellers,one  and  two  hole. 
SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Sole  Baker*,  !UnUowe*,Wlj. 


SAVE  FEED. 

teed  is  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  It 
is  burned  up  to  supply  intereal  heat.  Ifitia 
heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  stomach  it  saves  that  much  fuel  (feed). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

save  feed,  save  money,  and  produce 
better  results.  Made  of  best  cast  iron 
iteel  linings;  boiler  made  of  extra 
galvanized  steel.  Capacity  25  to  100 
Circular  and  price  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ill. 


A  FEED  COOKER 

—  /-v  la  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 

Increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  dl 
gestible.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

sathoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  Iron ;  boiler  of  beat  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  Is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry:  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar- 
etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  cider, 
until  you  get  our  circulars  andprlces. 

IS,  50  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


You  Need  a  Feed  Cooker. 

Thousands  of  farmers  testify  to  the  superiority  of  cooked  food;  doubles  the 
fattening  power  of  raw  food.  The  simplest,  most  durable, 
quickest  heating,  cheapest  in  fuel  of  all  is  the 

Heesen  Feed  Cooker 

Here  is  a  specimen  letter  from  a  75-cow  dairy  : 

Dayton,  Ohio  ;  We  received  the  two  70-gal.  Feed  Cookers  in  first-class 
condition .  To  say  that  we  are  delighted  with  them  does  not  express  our 
feelings.  We  would  use  no  others.  They  are  just  as  represented ,  and  hold 
70  gals,  by  actual  measurement.  It  takes  very  little  fuel  to  heat  the  water. 

*  —  r  Respectfully,  THE  JUSTICE  FARM. 

Write  for'partfcuiars.  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO.,  28  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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sending  us  one  new  subscription. 


fore,  and  all  classes  of  business  men  have  been  the 
victims,  farmers  included,  though  the  latter  do  not 
suffer  so  much  as  manufacturers  and  well-known 
business  men. 

The  railroads  charge  more  for  carrying  pears  and 
quinces  than  for  apples.  Their  argument  is  that  the 
supply  of  these  two  fruits  is  limited  and  that,  bulk 
for  bulk,  their  value  is  greater  than  that  of  apples. 
The  first  objection  no  longer  holds.  Last  year,  there 
were  five  times  as  many  pears  and  quinces  shipped  in 
western  New  York  as  in  1893.  This  increase  will  con¬ 
tinue.  After  a  hard  fight,  the  western  New  York  hor¬ 
ticulturists  have  secured  the  right  to  ship  car-load 
lots  of  pears  and  quinces  in  boxes  and  kegs  as  fourth- 
class,  and  in  lesser  quantities,  second-class.  This 
means  a  reduction  over  the  old  rates  of  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  in  car-load  lots,  and  five  cents  on  smaller 
shipments.  So  much  for  hanging  on  and  making  a  fight. 

According  to  both  wholesale  and  retail  food  dealers 
in  Illinois,  that  State  has  become  a  dumping  ground 
for  all  sorts  of  adulterated  provisions,  because,  while 
surrounding  and  adjacent  States  have  passed  stringent 
pure-food  laws,  Illinois  has  neglected  such  legislation. 
A  bill  is  now  before  the  legislature  at  Springfield, 
which  is  designed  to  put  an  end  to  this  condition,  by 
providing  for  a  State  Food  Commissioner  and  other 
officers.  Chicago  is  not  only  headquarters  of  the  meat 
trade,  but  also  handles  great  quantities  of  milk,  manu¬ 
factures  flavoring  extracts,  beef  compounds,  etc.,  so 
that  it  is  an  extensive  field  for  pure-food  legislation. 
The  meat  business  of  Illinois  represents  a  capital  of 
more  than  850,000,000,  and  gives  employment  to  about 
25,000  persons. 


The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  is  to  sell  its 
fair  grounds  at  Waverly,  and  buy  a  larger  space  else¬ 
where.  For  years,  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  ranked 
as  one  of  the  worst  “  fake  ”  shows  in  the  country.  The 
R  N.-Y.  exposed  its  vulgarities  time  and  again,  and 
it  slowly  improved.  Now  Secretary  Qainn  comes  for¬ 
ward  and  says,  “  A  mistake  was  made  in  excluding 
the  side  shows.”  He  thinks  “  most  people”  thought 
them  one  of  the  principal  attractions  !  What  class  of 
paopleis  he  talking  about?  we  would  like  to  know. 
Not  th e  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  we’ll  guarantee. 

•  • 

Planted  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk  beside  the 
General  Post  Office  in  this  city,  is  a  movable  platform 
scale  belonging  to  the  Government.  Coal  is  being 
drawn  for  the  furnaces,  and  every  pound  must  be 
weighed  by  some  one  representing  the  Government. 
Uncle  Sam  doesn’t  purpose  to  risk  the  chance  of  any 
one  giving  him  short  weight.  How  many  farmers  are 
equally  exacting  ?  How  many  intrust  the  weighing 
of  all  the  goods  they  buy  and  all  they  sell  to  others  ? 
Many  times,  the  latter  are  liable  to  get  long  weight 
in  the  one  case  and  short  weight  in  the  other.  The 
example  of  “  Your  Uncle”  would  seem  a  good  one  in 
this  case. 

Two  “  women  farmers” — one  in  New  York  and  the 
other  in  Ohio — are  out  for  more  information  about 
cow  peas.  In  our  opinion,  Cow  Pea  is  an  excellent 
child  for  a  woman  farmer  to  adopt.  He  is  easy  to 
raise.  Turn  him  out  in  the  poorest  field  of  the  farm, 
and  he  will  grow  up  and  bring  the  field  up  with  him. 
For  the  poor  back  fields  that  have  lost  character,  and 
which  are  not  considered  worth  manure  or  fertilizer, 
there  is  nothing  cheaper  or  better  than  the  cow  pea. 
How  it  will  work  for  you  !  How  it  wiH  make  that 
field  ashamed  of  itself  so  that  it  will  go  to  work  !  Our 
friend,  the  cow  pea— but  remember  that  it  is  most 
useful  on  poor,  thin  land.  It  is  a  bean ,  and  it  will  not 
stand  cold,  wet  soils  or  frost ! 

A  fraud  in  this  city  has  just  succeeded  in  getting 
about  850,000  worth  of  goods  by  an  old  trick,  and 
seems  to  have  made  good  his  escape.  Wm.  B.  Deming 
is  a  responsible  business  man,  with  a  good  rating  in 
the  commercial  reports.  The  fraud  hired  offices,  se¬ 
cured  a  supply  of  letter  heads,  cards,  etc.,  engaged 
stenographers  and  office  boy,  took  the  name  of  W. 
B.  Deming,  and  was  ready  for  business.  He  sent 
orders  to  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  goods  all  over 
the  country,  and  shipments  were  ordered  to  various 
places.  The  commercial  agencies  do  not  give  street 
numbers,  so  when  they  were  consulted,  and  Wm.  B. 
Deming  was  found  to  have  a  good  rating,  the  assump¬ 
tion  was  that  everything  was  all  right,  and  the  goods 
were  shipped  unhesitatingly.  This  was  kept  up  until 
an  old  customer  of  Wm.  B.  Deming  received  an  order, 
and  writing  for  some  explanations,  was  informed 
that  no  such  goods  had  been  ordered.  Investigation 
followed,  and  the  scheme  was  revealed,  but  the  bird 
had  flown.  The  probability  is  that  he  was  one  of  a 
gang  of  swindlers,  and  that  his  confederates  disposed 
of  the  goods.  The  same  game  has  been  worked  be- 


From  all  reports  of  the  farmers’  institutes,  horticul¬ 
tural,  dairy  and  other  agricultural  meetings  and  con¬ 
ventions  this  Winter,  it  would  seem  that  attendance 
is  better  and  interest  greater  than  ever  before.  Pro¬ 
grammes  are,  as  a  general  thing,  more  practical,  and 
speakers  are  men  conspicuous  for  success  in  their  sev¬ 
eral  lines  of  work.  Another  thing,  the  best  and  most 
largely  attended  meetings  have  been  those  where 
farming  in  all  its  branches  ranks  highest.  Nowhere 
in  the  world,  we  believe,  could  a  brighter,  more  suc¬ 
cessful  lot  of  fruit  growers  be  brought  out,  than 
at  the  meeting  at  Rochester  last  week,  or  of 
dairymen  than  at  Gouverneur.  These  are  encourag 
ing  signs  of  the  times,  and  promise  great  things  for 
the  future  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  Progress  is 
the  watchword. 

Not  long  ago,  a  farmers’  club  in  central  New  York 
noticed  that  an  agricultural  paper  employed  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  known  to  the  club  members  to  be 
a  fraud  !  He  was  a  mere  “  hack  writer  ”  living  on  a 
tumble-down  place,  and  writing  in  a  very  pompous  way 
as  though  he  were  a  very  apostle  of  good  agriculture. 
These  farmers  stood  it  as  long  as  they  could,  and  then 
they  took  matters  into  their  own  hands.  They  wrote 
the  publishers  of  the  paper  that  they  would  all  stop 
taking  it  unless  this  correspondent  was  dropped.  He 
was  dropped  like  a  hot  potato.  The  man  who  thinks 
our  best  New  York  State  farmers  shut  their  eyes  and 
take  agricultural  statements  for  granted,  is  much 
mistaken.  The  agricultural  papers  are  often  discussed 
at  Granges  or  farmers’  clubs,  and  there  isn't  much 
left  of  some  of  them  when  these  farmers  get  through. 

Some  of  our  earliest  Spring  flowers  are  those  whose 
roots  form  bulbs  or  tubers.  Why  is  it  that  they 
bloom  so  early  ?  The  reason  is  plain  enough  ;  they 
have  stored  up  starch  and  other  foodstuffs  in  the 
swollen  root,  so  that  they  have  nutritive  material 
right  at  hand.  The  flower  is  there,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  the  sun  to  bring  it  into  being.  Annuals  and 
other  -plants  which  live  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
must  gather  and  elaborate  the  food  before  they  can 
make  flowers.  Similarly,  a  plant  which  is  fed  on  in¬ 
soluble  or  unavailable  fertilizers  must,  necessarily, 
be  retarded  in  growth,  because  it  has,  literally,  to 
cook  its  dinner  before  eating  it.  This  point  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  studying  fertilizer  analyses. 
For  early  Spring  crops,  there  must  be  a  fair  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  for  that  form  is 
immediately  available. 

Prof.  Bailey’s  suggestion,  on  page  94,  that  boys 
should  be  received  on  good  farms  for  practical  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  farmer  training  them  receiving  some  Govern¬ 
ment  payment  for  his  trouble,  is,  practically,  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  with  premium.  In  English 
farming  papers,  one  may  frequently  see  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  farm  pupils,  from  some  farmer  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  such  training,  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
her  colonies,  a  premium  being  a  part  of  the  bargain. 
But  the  government  isn’t  expected  to  pay  that  pre¬ 
mium  ;  the  pupil  or  his  friends  pay  it.  We  believe  in 


affording  every  encouragement  possible  to  agriculture, 
but  if  Government  funds,  to  which  all  industries  con¬ 
tribute,  should  be  devoted  to  paying  premiums  for 
farm  apprentices,  skilled  mechanics  of  every  class 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  demand  similar  pro¬ 
vision.  The  system  suggested  by  Prof.  Bailey  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  it  is  right  that  the  farmer-instructor  be 
paid  for  his  trouble,  but  we  don’t  consider  it  wise  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  pay  the  freight,  in  this  particular  case. 

•  • 

Millinery  firms  of  Baltimore  have  united  in  a  pro¬ 
test  against  Senator  Hoar’s  bill  for  the  protection  of 
song  birds  in  the  United  States.  The  bill  prohibits 
the  importation  and  the  transportation  from  State  to 
State  of  feathers  used  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
importers  declare  that  the  feathers  produced  by  the 
song  birds  of  the  United  States  are  unfit  for  millinery 
purposes,  and  are  seldom  so  used.  The  feathers  used 
in  this  country,  it  is  alleged,  are  from  chickens,  tur¬ 
keys  and  other  birds  used  for  food  purposes.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  such  feathers  for  decorative  purposes, 
would  deprive  a  great  many  persons  of  work,  espe¬ 
cially  women  and  children.  It  is  true  that,  this  Win¬ 
ter,  most  of  the  feathers  used  have  been  manifestly 
those  of  domestic  fowls  or  of  game  birds  used  for 
food.  But  surely  we  might  draft  laws  by  which  song 
birds  are  protected,  without  conflicting  with  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

•  • 

Some  points  in  Prof.  Bailey’s  article  on  our  first 
page,  are  well  worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  farmers’  children. 
It  may  not  be  practicable  to  adopt  Old-World  meth¬ 
ods,  or  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools;  but 
it  is  both  possible  and  politic  to  teach  many  related 
subjects.  Many  of  these  subjects  are  well  treated  in 
the  nature  study  leaflets  referred  to,  and  these  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  every  parent  and 
every  child  in  the  land.  One  difficulty  in  the  teaching 
of  such  subjects  has  been  the  incompetence  of  most 
teachers  in  this  direction  ;  but  by  means  of  these 
leaflets,  and  of  the  correspondence  courses  now  put 
out  by  some  colleges,  and  the  numerous  other  agen¬ 
cies  now  available,  every  teacher  worthy  the  name 
may  fit  himself  for  this  work.  We  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  no  school  director  of  a  country  school  will, 
for  a  single  moment,  consider  the  application  of  a 
teacher  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  teach  these  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  of  such  vital  interest  to  country 
dwellers. 

BREVITIES. 

Old  Uncle  Daniel— wise,  yet  simple  man— 

Gave  this  great  test  of  character  to  me, 

“  Don’t  trust  a  stranger,  boy,  unless  you  can 
Notice  God’s  ear-marks  printed  on  his  knee  ". 

That  was  his  way  of  putting  it;  he  meant 
The  men  who  kneel  in  trouble  aud  in  pain, 

And,  grateful  for  the  peace  the  Lord  has  lent, 

Are  not  ashamed  to  let  the  dust  remain 
Upon  their  knees.  Old  Uncle  meant  it  well, 

But  I,  alas!  have  learned  in  life’s  hard  school 
That  “  ear-marks  on  the  knee  ”  may  often  tell 
The  shame  of  one  who  acts  the  devil’s  tool. 

For  men  will  crook  the  knee  to  sell  their  name, 

And  stifle  truth  in  attitude  of  prayer. 

The  “  ear-mark  ”  on  the  knee,  a  brand  of  shame, 

The  ghost  of  virtue  haunting  everywhere. 

Old  Uncle  Daniel,  till  he  went  to  rest, 

Looked  for  the  “ear-marks”  in  the  same  old  place. 

Men  use  a  cushion  now — a  better  test 
Is  that  which  character  writes  o’er  the  face. 

“  My  friend,  the  cow  pea!  ” 

Dead  fruit— the  Connecticut  peach. 

Troubles  are  bred  by  brooding  them. 

Don’t  graft  ideas  on  a  laughing  stock. 

Leather  is  the  laziest  form  of  nitrogen  ! 

The  bigger  the  man  the  bigger  the  target. 

The  Table  of  Contents  will  be  found  on  page  110. 

What  a  spectacle  a  house  presents  when  on  a  wrong  site. 

What  does  it  cost  to  put  an  acre  of  apple  trees  in  bearing  ? 

“  Farming  is  played  out!  ”  is  it  ?  Well  now,  it  hasn’t  been  worked 
out! 

The  women  folks  seem  to  “need  eggs”  just  when  they  are 
highest. 

How  few  farmers  realize  the  true  value  of  lime— as  a  soil 
sweetener. 

Too  valuable  to  sell  and  too  costly  to  buy— at  the  market  rates 
— wood  ashes'. 

No,  sir,  don’t  you  ever  leave  a  farm  poorer  than  when  you  took 
it— not  while  cow  peas  are  as  cheap  as  they  are  now! 

Who  knows  of  an  orchard  of  standard  red  Winter  apples  in 
good  condition  that  can  be  bought  at  anything  like  a  fair  price  ? 

Don’t  straw-mulch  the  apple  orchard!  If  practiced  several 
years,  it  urges  the  roots  to  the  surface— where  they  don’t  belong. 

When  cotton-seed  meal  is  sold  as  a  fertilizer,  its  composition 
must  be  guaranteed.  When  sold  as  stock  food,  the  guarantee  is 
not  required.  Why  7 

Prop.  Jordan  said  that  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  is  “the  finest  body  of  men  you  will  meet  anywhere.”  We 
should  like  to  add— not  only  body  but  brains,  too! 

The  shipment  of  horses  from  Philadelphia  to  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  has  been  resumed,  showing  that  the  former  prejudice  of 
Scotch  purchasers  against  American  draught  horses  has  almost 
disappeared.  The  supply  comes  principally  from  Indiana. 
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THE  RAILROADS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

TRIALS  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  GROWERS. 

I 

“Common  Stock”  in  a  Great  Corporation. 

[Synopsis  of  a  paper  read  by  W.  N.  Britton  at  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  ] 

Farmers  Hold  “Common  Stock”. — We  grow 
the  produce  ;  the  transportation  companies  deliver  it 
at  the  points  of  consumption.  Both  these  parts  are 
necessary  to  the  enterprise,  and  each  is  dependent  on 
the  other  for  its  welfare.  We  act  as  an  unorganized 
company.  We  divide  the  proceeds  as  in  other  partner¬ 
ship  affairs,  only  it  is  a  matter  of  each  get  all  he  can, 
instead  of  being  divided  in  any  particular  manner. 
The  grower  represents  all  the  “common  stock”  in 
said  company.  In  corporations,  often  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  is  “  preferred  ”.  This  stock  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  dividend,  whether  or  no,  therefore,  the 
holders  of  the  common  stock  take  all  the  chances  and, 
in  fact,  any  losses  by  mismanagement,  neglect,  bad 
debts,  etc.,  affect  only  the  common  stock.  In  this 
transaction,  the  railroad  has  a  named  rate  for  freight; 
the  commission  merchant  a  net  percentage,  and  the 
grower  has  the  rest,  therefore,  represents  the  holder 
of  the  common  stock,  and  all  losses  eventually  rest  on 
him. 

lie  Takes  What’s  Lel't. — I  often  wonder  whether 
the  merchant  in  London  realizes  that  seven  shillings 
a  barrel  mean  nothing  for  the  fruit  on  the  trees, 
while  nine  shillings  a  barrel  mean  a  half  dollar  for 
the  fruit,  as  it  takes  the  first  seven  shillings  to  bear 
the  expense  of  picking  and  packing,  transportation 
and  selling.  Is  the  transportation  company  render¬ 
ing  services  in  proportion  to  the  share  it  claims  ? 
Beginning  with  August  1,  last  year,  we  find,  from  our 
books,  when  we  had  paid  the  growers  $100,000  for 
produce,  we  had,  also,  paid  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  nearly  850,000  to  carry  it  to  its  destination.  The 
extreme  high  price  of  apples  was  nearly  offset  by  the 
low  price  of  cabbage,  so  that  last  year  was  not  far 
from  an  average  one.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  company  claims  one-third  of  the  sales  of  our 
produce,  and  pays  less  than  1-20  of  our  tax,  which 
would  indicate  that  they  have  only  1-20  of  the  money 
invested,  and  they  employ  less  than  1-20  as  much  help 
as  the  producers.  The  above  figuring,  showing  that 
transportation  companies  claim  about  one-half  as 
much  as  the  producers  for  their  share,  is  based  on 
freight  only.  Goods  going  by  express,  I  think,  would 
show  a  much  greater  proportion. 

Nothing  in  Apples. — Let  us  take  the  apple  crop 
of  1896.  The  growers  in  western  New  York  with  a 
crop  of,  at  least,  13,000.000  barrels  of  apples,  did  not 
realize  anything  for  their  crop.  In  some  instances 
they  were  sold  so  that  they  netted  a  small  revenue, 
but  in  a  great  many  other  instances,  they  brought 
enough  less  than  the  cost  of  picking  and  packing  so 
that  the  total  crop  proved  of  do  value  to  the  grower. 
This,  of  course,  figures  the  amount  lost  by  shippers 
failing  to  pay  at  all. 

In  October,  when  we  commenced  harvesting  them, 
they  were  worth  an  equivalent  in  our  money  of  82  per 
barrel  in  London.  This  was  divided  as  follows  :  85 
cents  to  the  transportation  company,  10  cents  to  the 
loader,  10  cents  to  the  shipper,  20  cents  to  the  com¬ 
mission  house  for  selling  the  goods  and  guaranteeing 
the  collection,  30  cents  to  the  cooper,  15  cents  to  the 
laborer  for  picking  and  packing  the  fruit,  leaving  the 
farmer  30  cents  for  his  fruit  on  the  tree.  A  little  later, 
the  water  transportation  companies  saw  that  the 
grower  was  rgetting  30  cents,  so  they  advanced  the 
rate  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  30  cents  a  barrel.  The 
price  remained  the  same  in  London,  and  all  the  rest 
remained  the  same,  but  the  grower  delivered  his  fruit 
at  the  railroad  station  for  the  cost  of  picking  and 
packing. 

A  Car  Famine. — On  December  1,  1896,  we  had,  on 
our  books,  orders  for  over  100  car-loads  of  apples,  and 
were  receiving  and  filling  orders  at  the  rate  of  about 
10  cars  per  day.  Apples  are  fifth-class  freight.  It 
was  found  there  were  only  enough  available  refriger¬ 
ators  to  transport  poultry  for  the  holidays.  As  poultry 
is  a  higher  class  of  freight,  and  produces  a  larger 
revenue,  an  order  was  issued  that  every  M.  D.  T.  re¬ 
frigerator,  when  emptied,  be  forwarded  only  to  points 
where  ordered  for  poultry.  We  were,  therefore,  able 
to  move  only  one-third  as  many  apples  as  we  would 
otherwise  have  done  that  month.  We  suffer  great 
losses  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  cars  to  distribute 
the  produce  properly. 

There  was  a  small  amount  of  fruit  to  move  last 
Fall,  compared  with  that  of  two  years  ago,  yet  it  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  Fall  of  the  car  famine. 
In  many  instances,  we  have  had  orders  for  cars,  at 
certain  points,  three  and  four  weeks.  Consequently, 
the  car  would  be  placed  and  loaded  just  as  we  would 
receive  a  telegram  canceling  the  order  on  account  of 
delay  in  shipment.  Then  the  car  for  which  we  had 
waited  not  less  than  three  weeks,  would  be  loaded, 
and  while  we  would  have  plenty  of  orders  in  other 


directions,  yet  this  car  would  not  run,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  on  track,  paying  the  railroad  81 
per  day  demurrage,  until  we  could  place  it,  to  consid¬ 
erable  disadvantage,  at  some  point  where  it  might  be 
allowed  to  run.  When  this  shortage  of  cars  first  be¬ 
came  apparent,  each  railroad  took  advantage  of  it  by 
refusing  to  deliver  to  any  other  road  an  empty  car, 
unless  said  road  would  agree  that  such  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  only  on  an  order  to  run  back  over  that 
road.  The  railroads  of  western  New  York  have  very 
few  suitable  cars  for  the  fruit  traffic,  and  many  of 
them  not  any.  They  are,  therefore,  dependent  upon 
the  transportation  companies,  and  other  roads,  for 
every  car  they  use. 

Shortage  in  AVeight. — Are  there  other  points  to  be 
looked  after  besides  the  inability  of  roads  to  furnish 
cars  ?  We  have,  not  one,  but  dozens  of  instances 
where  we  load,  take  certificates  of  weights  from  the 
weigher,  or  our  account  of  barrels,  and  the  bill  is 
marked,  “  Shipper’s  count  or  tally,”  except  where  we 
ship  from  the  large  cities.  When  the  car  reaches  its 
destination,  the  purchaser  reports  it  to  be  so  many 
hundredweight  short.  The  railroads  again  furnish 
the  city  scale  weights,  and  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
freight  for  2,000,  and  often  3,000  pounds,  or  5  and  10 
barrels  of  apples  short  at  $3  per  barrel  for  which  we 
are  unable  to  collect.  Is  it  asking  too  much,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  every  railroad  know  what 
it  receives  and  delivers  ?  Or,  must  we  continue  to 
trust  our  valuables  in  their  hands  with  equivalent  to 
no  receipt,  and  no  way  to  get  redress  for  shortage 
except  by  more  expenses  than  it  comes  to  ? 

All  “Charged  Back.”— I  had  thought  to  call 
your  attention,  in  detail,  to  12  or  15  more  difficulties 
which  we  encounter  dealing  with  the  railroad,  but 
instead,  I  will  just  mention,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent,  such  as  overcharges  of  freights,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  fruits  by  ill  handling  in  transportation,  lack 
of  ventilated  cars,  the  fact  that  we  must  name  the 
destination  of  our  goods  when  we  order  cars,  and 
often  the  market  will  have  changed  entirely  before 
the  railroad  furnishes  such  a  car ;  yet  we  must  send 
it  to  that  market,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  large  arrival  of  goods,  for  several  days,  in 
markets  which  are  completely  glutted.  Losses  from 
all  these  sources,  as  I  have  before  illustrated,  must  be 
charged  back  to  the  parties  holding  the  common 
stock,  which  represents  the  producers.  I  wish  to  ask 
what  luck  you  think  I  would  have  in  interesting  a 
capitalist  in  the  common  stock  of  this  immense  com¬ 
pany  which  I  have  just  described  ?  Bear  in  mind,  we 
must  have  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  the  follow¬ 
ing  truth :  The  parties  holding  the  preferred  stock, 
the  railroad,  to  have  the  privilege  of  making  and 
changing  any  regulations,  even  to  the  extent  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  percentage  of  dividends  to  be  paid  on 
their  own  stock  without  interference  from  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  parties  holding  the  common  stock.  You 
can  readily  see  that  I  would  have  hard  work  placing 
this  stock.  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing 
when  I  offer  to  sell  a  man  a  farm. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic  —Returning  transatlantic  passengers,  as  the  result 
of  a  new  order  from  the  Treasury  Department,  are  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  declare  in  detail  every  article  purchased  abroad. .  Here¬ 
tofore  articles  amounting  in  value  to  8100  or  less  were  not  charged, 
but  now  every  foreign  purchase  must  be  named  specifically.  .  . 
Fourteen  Franciscan  nuns  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  have  gone  to 
Molokai,  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  nurse  the  outcast  lepers.  . 
January  26  two  firemen  and  four  coal  passers  were  cleaning  a 
boiler  on  the  cruiser  New  York,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  when 
live  steam  was  turned  into  the  boiler.  The  six  men  were  shock¬ 
ingly  scalded,  and  one,  who  was  rescued  by  another  fireman  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  is  likely  to  die.  .  .  Smallpox  is  raging 
in  Arkansas.  The  disease  was  brought  to  Fulton  County  by  a  re¬ 
turned  soldier,  and  there  have  been  over  -100  cases  in  two  months. 
The  local  doctors  did  not  realize  the  character  of  the  disease,  and 
no  quarantine  was  enforced.  .  .  January  27,  the  ice  jam  in  the 
gorge  at  Niagara  was  greater  than  ever  known,  and  the  water 
was  nearly  30  feet  above  its  normal  mark.  Men  were  busy  blast¬ 
ing  away  ice  from  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  to  relieve  the 
pressure.  .  .  The  Assembly  Bribery  Investigating  Committee, 
examining  into  charges  against  candidates  for  the  California 
senatorship,  finds  that  U.  S.  Grant  Jr.  expended  820,000  in  various 
districts.  The  commission  censures  Grant,  declaring  that  his 
actions  tend  to  debauch  political  morals,  and  to  deter  poor  men 
of  ability  from  entering  a  senatorial  contest.  .  .  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Alaskan  miners  have  been  frozen  to  death  on  the  Valdes 
glacier.  .  .  An  accommodation  train  on  the  Colorado  <fc  South¬ 
ern  railway,  which  left  Kokomo,  Col.,  January  26,  was  lost  in  a 
canon,  and  it  is  feared  that  it  has  been  engulfed  by  an  avalanche. 
The  towns  along  the  road  are  short  of  provisions,  and  Kokomo  is 
in  danger  of  starvation,  aDd  is  also  threatened  with  destruction 
by  snow  slides.  .  .  A  baud  of  Whitecaps  endeavored  to  take 
Tom  Jackson,  a  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  farmer,  from  his  home  to 
abuse  him,  January  27.  Jackson’s  wife  rescued  him  with  a  shot¬ 
gun,  killing  one  man  and  fatally  wounding  a  second.  The  woman 
has  not  been  arrested.  .  .  Smallpox  is  reported  as  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  St.  Louis,  the  disease 
started  from  infected  rags.  It  exists  in  many  parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  New  England,  and  the  South  and  Southwest. 

,  .  An  explosion  in  the  boiler  room  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
January  28,  scalded  four  men,  one  being  fatally  injured.  .  . 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  Powderly  is  arousing 
comment  by  putting  all  ocean  travelers  through  the  examination 
as  to  character,  health,  education  and  personal  means,  which 
has  heretofore  applied  to  steerage  passengers  only.  A  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  official  who  recently  sailed  for  New  York  was 
highly  incensed  by  this  examination.  .  .  Gov.  Pingree,  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  is  considering  a  bill  compelling  the  great  copper  mining 
corporations  to  pay  a  State  tax  on  the  market  value  of  their 
stock.  At  present,  they  pay  only  a  small  county  tax.  Should  the 


bill  pass,  these  companies  would  pay  10  times  as  great  taxes  as 
now.  .  .  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  meditating  the  passage  of  a  curfew 
ordinance.  .  .  Sixty-seven  cadets  of  the  Pennsylvania  Military 
Academy,  at  Chester,  were  poisoned  January  30  by  eating  cold- 
storage  turkey.  .  .  A  roundhouse  at  Rogers  Pass,  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railroad,  was  destroyed  by  a  snowslide  January  31, 
seven  persons  being  killed.  .  .  1,200  negro  soldiers,  comprising 
the  Tenth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  on  their  way  to  San  Antonio,  arrived  at 
Texarkana  January  31  in  the  condition  of  a  drunken  mob,  and 
endeavored  to  tear  up  the  town.  The  negroes  were  driven  to  the 
train,  where  they  stood  off  the  town  officers  with  leaded  rifles. 
The  Governor  was  communicated  with,  and  the  train  was  held 
for  seven  hours,  the  negroes  being  held  in  check  only  by  the  fact 
that  citizens  of  Texarkana  surrounded  the  train  with  dynamite, 
threatening  total  destruction  if  further  disorder  appeared.  .  . 

Severe  cold  and  blizzards  extended  over  a  large  area  of  country 
January  30  and  31.  In  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  stock  is  reported  as  suffering  severely, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  wheat  crop  is  seriously  damaged.  Fatal¬ 
ities  among  cattle  are  numerous  in  Texas.  Five  men  and  18 
horses  perished  in  a  snowslide  at  Lincoln  Gulch,  Colo  ,  February 
1.  The  men  were  trying  to  take  food  to  a  snowbound  mining 
camp.  .  .  As  a  result  of  anti-saloon  agitation  at  Akron,  O  ,  the 
saloon-keepers  of  that  city  intend  to  close  every  saloon  for  two 
years.  They  will  do  this  to  show  the  effect  on  city  revenues 
should  the  saloons  be  closed  and  the  State  tax  cut  off. 

War  Investigation.— Gen.  Eagan  defended  himself  before  the 
court  martial  by  stating  that  he  was  nearly  crazed  by  GeD. 
Miles’s  charges.  .  .  Secretary  Alger  testified  before  the  In¬ 

vestigating  Commission  January  26.  He  stated  that  he  gave  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  all  the  bureaus  in  his  department;  that  there 
were  no  complaints  of  food  from  the  army  itself;  and  that  he  had 
received  no  official  complaints  concerning  the  quality  of  the  beef 
.  .  .  A  Philadelphia  doctor  has  sent  to  Gen.  Miles  an  affidavit 

declaring  that,  while  in  South  Omaha  last  June,  he  saw  a  liquid 
injected  into  beef  by  employees  of  Swift  &  Co.,  the  packers,  who, 
at  that  time,  had  a  contract  to  supply  army  meat.  Commenting 
on  this,  one  expert  says  that  the  packers  inject  a  solution  of  rock 
salt  and  sugar  into  hams,  beeves  and  shoulders  before  putting 
into  brine  for  salting,  as  this  hastens  the  process.  .  .  Gen. 

Mlle^  now  declares  that  the  so-called  canned  roast  beef  was 
merely  the  pulp  left  after  making  meat  extract.  These  criticisms 
have  caused  serious  friction,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Gen.  Miles 
will  be  court-martialed  for  his  utterances.  The  beef  shipped  to 
Havana  on  the  Michigan,  for  which  a  board  of  survey  was 
ordered,  proved  to  be  excellent  in  quality.  .  .  Col.  Albert  A. 

Pope,  of  Boston,  offers  81,000  to  prove  that  chemicals  were  used 
to  embalm  beef  for  soldiers’  use. 

Congress.— The  Hull  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
has  been  amended,  fixing  the  minimum  of  the  force  at  50,000  men, 
with  a  provision  authorizing  the  President,  in  time  of  emergency, 
to  Increase  the  force  to  100,000.  Other  new  amendments  abolish 
army  canteens,  and  prohibit  the  appointment  of  civilians  to  the 
engineer  corps.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  January  31, 
with  a  vote  of  166  to  126,  but  its  fate  in  the  Senate  is  uncertain, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  will  never  come  to  a  vote.  It  is 
thought  that  some  makeshift  measure,  to -serve  until  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress  meets,  will  be  prepared  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both 
Democrats  aDd  Republicans.  The  present  bill  has  met  with  op¬ 
position  from  both  parties.  Organized  labor  is  opposed  to  an 
Increased  army.  .  .  Consideration  of  the  River  and  Harbor 

Bill  began  February  2;  this  calls  for  the  expenditure  812,506,6-19 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  .  .  The  Army  Appropriation  bill, 
to  be  taken  up  February  6,  is  framed  on  a  basis  of  100,000  men, 
and  carries  890,000,000. 

Cuba.— The  agitation  concerning  the  payment  of  the  Cuban 
army  is  growing.  .  .  Cubans  are  protesting  against  the  100 

doctors  who  are  investigating  the  sanitary  condition  of  Havana. 
They  cost  the  city  810,000  a  month,  and  the  Cubans  say  that  the 
police  and  municipal  doctors  could  make  the  investigation  at 
far  less  cost.  .  .  Gen.  Brooke  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
determine  whether  the  meat  brought  to  Havana  on  the  transport 
Michigan  is  in  good  condition  and  fit  to  be  issued  to  the  army. 
It  is  suspected  that  it  is  bad.  .  .  A  large  sugar  estate  in 

the  Province  of  Matanzas  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  work  of 
Cuban  bandits.  .  .  The  municipality  of  Matanzas  made  a 

formal  protest  January  27  against  Gen.  Sanger’s  order  requiring 
all  moneys  collected  by  the  Matanzas  Custom  House  to  be  sent  to 
Havana.  .  .  Prominent  Cubans  have  called  a  mass  meeting, 
to  be  held  February  6,  in  the  Tacon  Theater,  Havana,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  great  Cuban  independent  party  to  oppose 
annexation  by  the  United  States,  and  to  demand  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  American  Congress  recognizing  the  Independence 
of  Cuba  be  carried  out.  .  .  Much  lawlessness  is  reported  in 

the  Province  of  Santiago,  and  brigandage  and  incendiarism  are 
frequent.  Most  of  the  large  plantations  are  being  operated 
under  armed  guards.  The  negroes  are  arrogant  and  trouble¬ 
some,  and  American  restrictions  on  lawlessnessjare  arousing  the 
same  spirit  of  revolt  as  under  Spanish  rule.  Capt.  Lee  reports 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  guard  along  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  lines  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
cut  by  irresponsible  natives.  .  .  The  tax-collection  concession 
held  by  the  Bank  of  Spain  of  Havana  has  been  revoked,  and  the 
taxes  will  be  collected  by  Americans.  A  new  estimate  of  taxable 
property  has  been  made.  Gen.  Brooke  proposes  to  levy  five  per 
cent  on  products  and  rents.  .  .  The  Havana  Council  asks  for 

an  appropriation  of  840,000,000  to  pay  the  Cuban  army.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington  is  trying  to  arrange  a  disbandment 
on  the  basis  of  8100  to  each  Cuban  soldier.  Fully  83,000,000  would 
be  required  for  this,  which  would  be  advanced  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  by  Cuban  revenues. 
Since  January  1,  the  Cubans  have  had  everything  they  wanted; 
our  Government  has  distributed  2,000,000  rations,  and  another 
1,000,000  have  been  ordered.  The  Cubans  have  received  most  of 
the  civil  positions,  and  it  is  predicted  that  they  will  be  demoral¬ 
ized  by  the  favors  shown  them.  .  .  January  30,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  concealed  arms  and  ammunition  were  found  by  the 
American  authorities  near  Santiago.  They  were  guarded  by 
Cubans,  who  showed  resistance  when  discovered.  More  than  1,000 
Mauser  rifles,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  were,  also,  dis¬ 
covered  under  Cuban  guard  near  Holguin  recently.  These  mat¬ 
ters  are  being  investigated,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  arms  is  significant  of  a  certain  party  among  the 
Cubans. 

Philippines.— Agoncillo,  the  agent  sent  by  Aguinaldo  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  sending  treasonable  dispatches  to  the  Filipino 
Junta  at  Hongkong,  telling  the  insurgents  to  provoke  hostilities 
before  Gen.  Otis  can  receive  reenforcements.  The  situation  is 
grave.  .  .  The  insurgents  of  the  Visayan  States  at  Iloilo  have 
elected  a  president,  who  acknowledges  allegiance  to  Aguinaldo. 

.  .  .  Gen.  Otis  reports  14  deaths  from  smallpox  among  the 

troops  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  January.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  feels  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  spread  of  this  disease. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

What  if  some  morning,  when  the  stars  were  pal¬ 
ing, 

And  the  dawn  whitened,  and  the  East  was 
clear, 

Strange  peace  and  rest  fell  on  me  from  the 
presence 

Of  a  benignant  Spirit  standing  near: 

And  I  should  tell  him,  as  he  stood  beside  me, 

“This  is  our  Earth— most  friendly  Earth,  and 
fair; 

Daily  its  sea  and  shore  through  sun  and  shower 

Faithful  it  turns,  robed  in  its  azure  air: 

“  There  is  blest  living  here,  loving  and  serving, 

And  quest  of  truth,  and  serene  friendships 
dear; 

But  stay  not,  Spirit!  Earth  has  one  destroyer— 

His  name  is  Death;  flee,  lest  he  And  thee  here!” 

And  what  if  then,  while  the  still  morning  bright¬ 
ened, 

And  freshened  in  theelm  the  Summer’s  breath, 
Should  gravely  smile  on  me  the  gentle  angel, 

And  take  my  hand  and  say,  “  My  name  is 
Death !  ”  —Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

* 

Mrs.  Rober,  the  famous  teacher  of 
cooking,  is  at  present  engaged  in  show¬ 
ing  how  a  small  family  may  live  on  $18 
a  week,  when  the  housekeeping  is  rightly 
managed.  We  have  no  doubt  that  her 
instruction  will  be  sound  and  practical, 
but  many  of  us  would  feel  still  more 
grateful  if  she  would  teach  us  how  to 
live  acceptably  on  $8  a  week. 

* 

A  South  Dakota  woman  who  owns  a 
stock  ranch,  recently  covered  herself 
with  glory  by  “  roping  in  ”  a  huge  gray 
timber  wolf.  She  had  lost  young  stock 
by  the  ravages  of  the  animal,  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  marauder  in  the  act  of  at¬ 
tacking  a  calf.  Having  no  weapon, 
she  roped  the  animal  and,  being  on  horse¬ 
back,  started  on  a  run,  dragging  the 
wolf  until  it  was  exhausted,  when  her 
dogs  finished  it.  Wolves  are  reported 
as  unusually  numerous  and  extra  bold 
this  Winter,  in  many  parts  of  the  West. 
* 

The  Kentucky  Federation  of  Labor 
recently  sent  to  the  General  Federation 
a  resolution  asking  the  Government  to 
exclude  all  women  from  every  place  of 
employment  outside  the  home.  Com¬ 
menting  on  this,  a  woman  speaker  at 
the  Pilgrim  Mothers’  dinner  in  New 
York  observed  : 

Certainly  such  a  proposition  as  this  should 
have  been  followed  by  one  to  provide  all  women 
with  good  husbands.  There  are  in  this  country 
about  2,000,000  more  men  than  women,  and  the 
Federation  of  Labor  should  certainly  have  ac¬ 
companied  this  statement  with  another:  “ Re¬ 
solved ,  That  this  association  pledges  itself  to  fur¬ 
nish  husbands  for  all  unmarried  women  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  secretary.”  Good  husbands 
should  be  guaranteed,  also,  for  under  existing 
conditions,  too  often,  a  woman  must  support  not 
only  herself,  but  her  husband  also. 

* 

A  group  of  women  who  had  just  ad¬ 
journed  from  a  club  meeting  in  New 
York,  were  discussing  the  best  ways  of 
resting  themselves.  A  woman  physician, 
who  was  appealed  to  for  an  opinion,  said 
that  she  usually  didn’t  rest,  except  on 
Sundays.  If,  however,  she  was  suffering 
from  a  nervous  strain,  she  took  a  brisk 
walk  in  the  open  air  ;  if  from  physical 
fatigue,  she  took  a  cold  bath,  and  then 
sat  down  to  read  a  novel  and  eat  apples. 
She  didn’t  believe  in  taking  stimulants 
or  bracers  of  any  kind.  Some  of  the 
club  women  held  that  modern  women 
get  far  more  tired  than  their  grandmoth¬ 
ers,  because  they  suffer  a  greater  ner¬ 
vous  strain.  Some  one  suggested  that 
the  pioneer  mothers  must  have  felt  a 
decided  nervous  strain,  when  they  had  on 
their  minds  the  midnight  raids  and  scalp¬ 
ing  bees  of  the  Indians,  to  say  nothing 
of  wildcats  in  the  woodsheds,  and  rat¬ 
tlesnakes  on  the  doorsteps.  Different 
plans  were  suggested  for  the  relaxation 
of  nervous  strain,  and  one  woman  sur¬ 
prised  the  audience  by  asserting  that  her 
plan  for  resting  herself  was  to  sit  in 


an  easy  chair  with  her  feet  on  the  table. 
It  was  generally  suggested  that  an  occa¬ 
sional  day’s  rest  in  bed,  without  sickness 
for  an  excuse,  was  necessary  for  very 
busy  women.  Unfortunately,  the  women 
who  have  greatest  need  for  this  prescrip¬ 
tion  never  have  a  chance  to  take  it.  It 
is  rather  hard  for  the  woman  worn  out 
by  a  ceaseless  round  of  family  cares  and 
hard  work  to  sympathize  with  one  who 
suffers  from  “nerve  exhaustion”  as  a 
result  of  too  many  women’s  clubs  and 
self-inflicted  social  exactions. 

*■ 

It  is  reported  that  Kokomo,  Ind.,  is 
about  to  establish  a  curfew  ordinance, 
to  prevent  children  from  running  about 
the  streets  at  night,  but  as  complaint 
has  been  made  that  gadabout  mothers 
are  largely  responsible  for  this  evil,  the 
ordinance  is  extended  by  the  following 
provision  : 

It  is  further  provided  that,  when  a  child  comes 
home  at  the  prescribed  hour  and  finds  its  mother 
not  present  to  hear  its  prayers  and  put  it  to  bed, 
it  shall  report  such  dereliction  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  cltyt  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  search  for  the 
absent  mother  until  found,  and  if  it  should  be 
shown  that  the  mother  was  not  on  an  errand  of 
necessity  or  mercy,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Mayor  to  administer  a  reprimand  to  said  mother. 

The  opinion  of  Kokomo’s  mothers  as  to 
this  ordinance  is  not  given,  but  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  one  reason  for  this  ruling  is 
the  prevalence  of  feminine  card  parties, 
which  cause  the  women  to  neglect  their 
homes. 

* 

Among  fashionable  furs  worn  this  Win¬ 
ter,  huge  collars  of  red,  black  or  silver 
fox  have  been  very  popular,  and  they 
are  extremely  realistic,  having  heads  of 
the  natural  size,  with  glaring  eyes,  long- 
drawn-out  bodies  and  bushy  tails.  We 
heard  recently  of  a  Philadelphia  girl 
who  stood  gazing  into  a  shop  window, 
while  she  held  her  fox  collar  gracefully 
in  one  hand.  All  was  well  until  a  bull 
pup  strolled  around  the  corner,  mani¬ 
festly  looking  for  trouble.  The  dog 
seized  the  fox  collar,  under  the  obvious 
impression  'that  he  was  a  public  bene¬ 
factor,  gave  it  a  preliminary  shaking 
before  the  owner  realized  the  disaster, 
and  then  tore  around  the  corner  with 
every  evidence  of  keen  enjoyment.  A 
policeman  gave  chase,  but  at  last  reports, 
the  dog  remained  a  good  first,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  bereft  young  woman  were, 
evidently,  too  emphatic  to  be  expressed 
in  print. 

* 

The  Kentucky  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  is  much  interested  in 
traveling  libraries,  the  State  being  di¬ 
vided  into  districts,  each  district  under 
supervision  of  the  Federation.  Books 
were  collected,  and  this  collection  was 
labeled,  catalogued  and  packed  in  strong 
wooden  boxes  averaging  55  volumes  to  a 
box.  The  boxes  are  made  of  heavy  sea¬ 
soned  wood,  securely  fastened  with 
screws  and  locks,  and  on  arrival  are 
used  as  libraries.  Duplicate  catalogues 
are  made  of  the  books  in  each,  one  copy 
fastened  on  the  inside  lid,  and  the  other 
retained  by  the  committee  for  reference. 
The  stations  designated  to  receive  the 
books  are  wholly  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Kentucky.  The  boxes  travel 
over  the  mountains  by  wagon  or  down 
the  river  by  push-boats  in  April  and 
October.  They  rest  six  months  at  a 
place,  some  reliable  person  being  found 
in  each  community  willing  to  Berve  as 
librarian. 

* 

After  reading  of  the  battle  between 
Gen.  Bacon’s  troops  and  the  Pillager  In¬ 
dians,  in  the  last  Minnesota  outbreak, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  some  of  the 
beautiful  laces  purchased  by  wealthy 
New  York  women  come  from  this  very 
locality,  and  that  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 


ters  of  the  warriors  who  killed  Major 
Wilkinson  are  adepts  in  the  intricate 
stitches  of  Battenberg  and  Princess 
point.  Instruction  in  lace-making  was 
given  to  Chippewa  women  at  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  10  years  ago,  and  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Leech  Lake  and 
other  points,  and  to  Shoshone  and  Piute 
squaws.  The  teaching  was  naturally 
difficult  at  first,  and  it  was  especially 
hard  to  make  the  women  understand  the 
need  for  careful  work  and  cleanliness. 
The  instruction,  however,  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  women  in  every  way, 
and  many  of  them  have  become  very 
expert.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  an  In¬ 
dian  woman,  living  in  a  log  hut  or  tepee, 
engaged  in  making  articles  of  luxury, 
of  whose  use,  even,  she  must  have  small 
conception. 


New  Ideas  in  Hooked  Rugs. 

HOW  one  designer  stirred  up  a  vil¬ 
lage  COMMUNITY. 

(Conclvded.) 

The  Artistic  Microbe. — The  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  affair  spread  like  a  contagion 
among  the  country  people.  In  their 
eagerness  to  secure  work,  many  who 
outwardly  lived  in  supposed  respectabil¬ 
ity,  revealed  pitiful  cases  of  need  and 
destitution.  It  was  a  delicate  matter, 
however,  to  give  out  work  indiscrim¬ 
inately,  for  the  reputation  of  the  infant 
industry  rested  on  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  workmanship,  and  it  was 
often  difficult  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
claims  of  philanthropy  and  commercial 
prudence.  The  burden  of  planning  color 
schemes,  of  dyeing  goods  to  carry  out 
each  special  order,  of  teaching  workers 
to  adopt  the  new  method  of  using  ma¬ 
terials,  of  securing  a  uniform  product 
from  many  hands,  of  examining  every 
rug  before  delivered,  was  greater  than 
one  can  imagine.  Every  feature  of  it 
involved  pioneer  work.  But  orders  were 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  filled,  and 
many  who  bought  Gne  ordered  more,  and 
when  the  season  ended  and  the  respect¬ 
ive  owners  took  their  rugs  with  them, 
they  scattered  the  news  of  the  young 
enterprise  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chica¬ 
go,  Washington,  Portland  and  other 
cities. 

Its  Far-Reaching  Results. — More  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  sale  of  the  rugs  was 
the  result  upon  the  community.  Women 
who  were  notoriously  lazy  applied  for 
employment ;  men  who  had  loafed  about 
the  house  or  country  store  began  to  de¬ 
vise  improvements  of  the  frame  in  which 
the  rugs  are  made  and  of  hooks  for 
workers.  Some  tried  to  invent  easier 
methods  of  stripping  the  cloth  used ; 
and  in  various  ways,  the  whole  public 
sentiment  was  quickened.  It  fostered  a 
friendly  intercourse  ;  women  dropped  in 
to  see  how  the  favored  workers  got  on, 
and  gathered  what  information  they 
could  regarding  the  new  methods.  Many 
who  were  too  proud  at  first  to  ask  for 
employment  put  their  frames  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  prospective  orders.  Very  soon 
several  women  became  so  proficient  as 
to  earn  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day,  which 
does  not  mean  a  day  of  steady  work  and 
factory  hours,  but  one  interspersed  with 
household  duties  in  their  homes.  The 
women  are  not  paid  by  the  hour,  but  by 
the  square  foot,  the  price  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intricacy  of  the  pattern. 

Patterns  and  Designs.  —  A  special 
feature  of  these  hand-made  rugs,  which 
look  like  the  heaviest  Wilton  velvet,  is 
plain  centers  of  a  dull  tone  of  blue,  terra 
cotta,  yellow,  old  pink,  tan  or  brown, 
with  borders  of  various  widths,  the 
ground  of  which  is  of  a  contrasting  color, 
executed  in  harmonious  effects.  Rarely 
attempting  to  imitate  Oriental  rugs,  they 
are  modelled  after  them  in  coloring  and 
simplicity  of  pattern.  They  are  made  to 
suit  the  purchaser’s  taste  and  require¬ 
ments  in  size,  color  and  design.  Small 
sketches  and  samples  of  material  are 
sometimes  forwarded  on  request  when 
the  would-be  purchaser  gives  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  rug  he  desires,  the  size,  and 


general  color  scheme.  Made  at  a  living 
wage  and  of  all-wool  materials,  these 
rugs  cannot  compete  in  price  with  the 
cheaper  grades  of  Oriental  and  foreign 
manufacture,  with  eastern  labor  work¬ 
ing  at  starvation  wages.  On  the  other 
hand,  ordinary  Oriental  rugs  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  the  hand-made  rug  in  point  of 
durability,  many  of  the  latter  being 
known  to  wear  30,  and  even  40  years. 

Cross  Stripes. — One  especially  pleas¬ 
ing  and  popular  design  is  a  simple  use 
of  cross  stripes  which  do  not  extend  to 
the  edge  of  the  rug,  the  ground  being  of 
that  peculiar  dull  red  seen  in  Bokhara 
rugs,  with  cross  stripes  in  cream  color, 
dull  yellow  or  dark  blue,  outlined  in 
black  or  yellow.  Other  grounds  are  used, 
such  as  Gobelin  blue  with  cross  stripes 
of  cream  color,  tan  or  old  rose.  Old  rose 
or  dull  yellow  grounds  have  the  pattern 
in  black.  The  smallest  size  in  this  pat¬ 
tern  is  40  x  21  inches,  and  costs  $4.50.  It 
can  be  indefinitely  extended  for  hall 
strips  or  for  dining  rooms.  The  cost  of 
large  rugs  with  more  elaborate  designs 
or  with  borders  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.25 
per  square  foot,  and  in  a  few  cases,  even 
higher,  where  the  pattern  is  intricate 
and  requires  greater  skill  in  execution. 

So  far  as  it  is  known,  this  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  place  the  hand-made  rug  upon 
a  commercial  basis,  and  at  present  it 
stands  unique  as  a  village  industry. 


Fish  as  a  Food. 

There  is  no  more  valuable  food  in  the 
whole  list  than  fish,  says  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion.  It  is  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion,  it  is  inexpensive,  and  it  is  plenti¬ 
ful.  While  it  has  not  the  amount  of 
nutrition  found  in  meat,  it  has,  never¬ 
theless,  sufficient,  and  as  it  has  a  large 
amount  of  phosphorus,  it  is  very  benefi¬ 
cial.  Indeed,  recent  investigators  claim 
that  the  nutritive  qualities  of  fish  have 
been  very  much  underestimated  in  the 
past,  and  that  it  is  able  to  hold  its  own 
in  this  respect  with  almost  any  of  the 
animal  foods. 

Fish  should  be  eaten  while  perfectly 
fresh  and  while  the  flesh  is  yet  firm  ; 
otherwise  all  its  beneficent  qualities  are 
lost,  and  it  becomes  poisonous.  Whole¬ 
some  as  it  is  when  fresh,  it  becomes  pos¬ 
itively  deleterious  to  health  as  soon  as  it 
loses  its  freshness,  and  even  with  the 
best-known  methods  of  preservation, 
the  change  cannot  long  be  deferred. 
Never  buy  fish  when  the  flesh  is  soft  •’ud 
flabby,  unless  you  desire  a  genuine  fit  of 
indigestion,  if  not  a  severe  and  painful 
illness.  Fish  may  be  cooked  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  but  the  most  wholesome  meth¬ 
ods  are  boiling  and  baking.  Small  fish 
and  pieces  of  large  whitefish  are  good 
if  fried,  but  oily  fish  should  never  be 
cooked  in  this  way.  Boiling  is  the  least 
desirable  mode  of  preparing  fish,  be- 
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FEED  CHILDREN! 


THEY  NEED  its  rich,  flesh-making  gluten  £ 
and  bone-making  phosphates.  As  well  feed  £ 
children  laundry  starch  as  many  white-flour  £ 
starchy  foods.  Infant  mortality  is  largely  £ 
the  result  of  too  much  starch  in  the  food.  5 

|  For  Children  and  for  Grown  Folks  \ 


5 . 


WHEATLET 


£  is  a  remarkably  healthful 
5  food.  Wheatlet  contains 
5  only  the  nutriment  of  the 
£  whole  wheat.  Sold  in  2  lb 
C  packages. 

£  if  your  grocer  does  not 
S  keep  Wheatlet  have  himor- 
£  der  some  for  you,  or  send 
i  us  his  name  and  your  ord- 
£  er— we  will  see  that  you 
S  are  supplied.  Avoid  sub- 
£  stitutes. 

r  Send  for  booklet, 
i  The  genuine  bears  our  label  and  name  £ 
£  and  is  made  only  by  the  ; 

£  Franklin  Mills  Go.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  ) 
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cause  it  causes  the  greatest  loss  of  flavor 
and  nutriment.  A  fine  sauce  is  needed 
to  make  the  dish  satisfactory.  But  boil¬ 
ing  has  one  merit.  The  remains  of  the 
fish  after  the  first  meal  are  in  better 
form  for  use  in  little  dishes  of  many 
kinds  than  they  are  if  any  other  way  of 
cooking  be  employed. 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  boil  fish,  you 
should  cook  it  in  salted  boiling  water, 
adding  a  little  lemon-juice  or  vinegar  to 
the  water,  since  it  makes  the  flesh  of  the 
fish  firmer,  and  improves  the  flavor. 
There  should  be  only  enough  water  to 
cover  the  fish.  A  large  square  of  fish 
will  take  longer  to  cook  than  the  same 
number  of  pounds  cut  from  a  slender 
fish.  Do  not  put  fish  in  cold  water  to 
boil,  or  the  juices  will  be  drawn  out 
while  the  water  is  heating,  and  the  value 
of  the  fish  will  be  lessened.  Again,  if 
the  water  is  allowed  to  boil  too  furiously 
during  the  cooking,  the  fish  will  break. 
The  same  gentle  simmering  that  is  in¬ 
sisted  upon  in  making  stews,  is  the 
proper  way  of  boiling  fish. 
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To  Dispose  of  the  Family  Pig. 

OUR  CHESTER  WHITE. 

A  FREsn-PoRK  Problem. — "What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  all  that  fresh  pork  ?” 
Nathanael  used  to  ask  when  we  stood 
looking  at  Miss  Chester  White  rooting 
in  her  pasture.  As  killing  time  drew 
near,  and  her  eyes  were  dimpled  in  near¬ 
ly  out  of  sight  and  her  tail  seemed  fas¬ 
tened  into  her  body  several  inches  too 
deep,  I  began  sharing  in  his  state  of 
mind.  But  this  is  not  my  first  year  on 
a  farm,  and  I  determined  that  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  our  friends,  that  we  would  live 
on  fat  pork  and  sausage  all  Winter  if 
we  became  farmers,  should  prove  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Nathanael  hired  a  man  to  do  the 
butchering.  He  feared  to  undertake  it 
himself,  lest  he  might  not  get  a  good 
scald.  Now  he  is  longing  for  another 
Winter  and  another  Chester  White,  that 
he  may  do  the  work  himself,  and  have 
plenty  of  water  boiling  hot,  with  a  dash 
of  cold  water  to  keep  it  from  setting  the 
bristles. 

Preparing  the  Fat. — Recollections  of 
that  first  day’s  work  lingered  in  my 
memory,  but  our  butcher  brought  his 
own  bench  and  knives,  and  stripped  the 
fat  from  the  intestines  much  quicker 
than  I  could  have  done.  He  would, 
also,  have  scraped  cases  for  sausage  had 
we  intended  using  them.  I  set  the  fat 
away  in  the  cold,  that  the  animal  heat 
might  pass  off  before  it  was  cut  and  ren¬ 
dered. 

That  first  night,  before  the  two  halves 
of  Chester  White  were  fairly  cold  on 
their  benches  in  the  cellar,  Nathanael 
and  I  went  down  with  lantern  and  knife, 
and  while  I  held  the  light,  he  took  out 
the  leaves.  A  circular  cut  to  start  them, 
next  the  inside  of  the  shoulder,  and  they 
were  torn  out  with  a  crisp,  rustling 
sound.  He  also  took  out  the  tenderloin, 
which  I  cut  across  before  cooking,  mak¬ 
ing  round  slices  half  an  inch  thick. 

Cooking  the  “  Fry”. — We  had  “  fry  ” 
for  dinner  next  day,  not  chunks  of  fat 
meat  and  crescents  of  liver  hard  and 
brown,  fori  knew  that,  though  the  meat 
needed  time  to  brown  a  little,  liver  is 
invariably  ruined  by  too  much  cooking  ; 
I,  therefore,  cooked  the  liver  by  itself. 
After  having  boiling  water  poured  over 
the  slices,  they  were  drained  dry,  and 
then  cut  into  slender,  two-inch  bits  with 
a  little  salt  pork  cut  the  same  way.  It 
was  then  put  on  an  agate-iron  pie-tin, 
and  cooked  in  a  good  oven.  It  came  out 
moist  and  well- flavored.  The  fried  ten¬ 
derloin  and  sweetbreads  were  arranged 
in  the  center  of  the  platter  with  a  border 
of  liver  around.  Now  the  hungry  man 
who  has  aught  to  say  against  this  dish 
has,  maybe,  never  tasted  it. 

Lard  Making. — When  cutting  the  fat 
for  trying  out  the  lard,  I  was  careful  to 
leave  none  larger  than  inch  cubes,  and 
to  trim  out  every  streak  of  lean  and 
foreign  substance.  I  used  a  large  iron 


kettle,  and  had  a  new  crash  towel  for 
straining.  Nathanael  had  made  a  pair 
of  squeezing  boards,  two  pieces  of  hard 
wood  30  inches  long  and  five  wide  for  half 
their  length,  then  narrowed  down  into 
handles.  Two  holes  at  the  broader  ends 
admit  a  loose,  two-inch  hinge  of  stout 
cord.  Nathanael  would  sit  down  at  one 
side  the  lard  can  with  these  squeezers 
lying  wide  apart  across  the  top  of  the 
can,  and  the  towel  spread  over  them. 
With  a  small  dipper  I  would  ladle  in  the 
hot  fat.  I  liked  to  have  it  kept  at  slow 
heat  nearly  half  a  day,  and  stirred  it  fre¬ 
quently.  When  all  scraps  settled  and  had 
a  crisp  sound  when  stirred,  I  knew  it  was 
ready  for  straining.  We  did  not  attempt 
to  squeeze  too  much  at  once.  I  held  the 
towel,  twisting  it  down  close,  and  when 
Nathanael  brought  the  handles  of  the 
boards  together,  a  few  such  grips  left 
the  scraps  very  dry.  All  the  greasy 
things  were  kept  in  a  pan  together  till 
the  lard  rendering  was  completed.  I  re¬ 
membered  that  my  grandmother  used  to 
boil  up  the  scraps  in  water  and  take  off 
any  grease  that  might  harden  on  top. 
But  we  fed  them  to  the  hens,  and  felt 
"that  any  possible  ounce  of  fat  was  not 
exactly  wasted,  even  though  the  hens 
might  be  better  off  without  it. 

Sausage  Making. — To  avoid  having 
too  much  fresh  pork  at  once,  and  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  fattest  cuts,  we  put  much 
more  into  lard  and  sausage  than  some 
do.  If  I  had  been  providing  for  a  family 
of  several  hearty,  out-of-door  workers, 

I  should  have  baked  the  cheeks  to  be 
sliced  and  served  cold.  After  the  sau¬ 
sage  meat  had  been  cut  into  slender  rib¬ 
bons,  Nathanael  took  it  to  the  village 
meat  market  to  be  ground.  They  have 
certain  days  for  cutting  their  own  sau¬ 
sage,  and  Nathanael  saw  ours  put 
through  the  cutter,  the  seasoning  being 
added  at  the  same  time.  Lest  they  prove 
too  greasy,  he  had  a  few  pounds  of  round 
steak  added.  The  market  man  would 
have  filled  the  meat  into  cases,  but  I 
preferred  to  pack  it  into  pans.  I  used  a 
potato  masher  to  pound  it  down  hard, 
then  smoothed  the  top,  and  poured 
melted  lard  over  to  keep  out  the  air.  It 
is  keeping  well  in  a  cool  place,  and  comes 
out  in  neat  slices.  When  there  is  danger 
of  warmer  weather  coming  on,  or  sau¬ 
sage  is  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  I  think 
possibly  the  filling  into  eases  is  a  safer 
way,  otherwise  we  much  prefer  the 
pans.  p.  T.  PRIMROSE. 

( Concluded  next  week.) 


Breakfast  in  Europe. 

Coffee  in  Switzerland. — So  much 
has  been  said  in  disparagement  of  the 
morning  coffee  of  Europe,  that  there 
seems  to  be  need  of  defense,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Chicago  Record.  For  one,  I  think 
that  the  morning  coffee  and  milk,  as 
served  at  all  the  good  hotels  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  is  a  most  satisfying  beverage. 
With  the  coffee,  come  brittle  rolls  and 
crescents,  butter  without  salt,  and  some¬ 
times  strained  honey. 

At  home,  I  have  awakened  with  the 
feeling  that  the  breakfast  before  me 
was  a  duty.  On  the  Continent,  the 
morning  coffee  was  a  joy.  Some  travel¬ 
ers  say  that  the  fluid  is  not  coffee,  but 
an  adulteration.  If  so,  let  us  rally 
around  the  adulteration. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  con¬ 
demn  the  Swiss  article,  and  crave  an  old- 
fashioned  Illinois  breakfast.  They  want 
to  arise  and  go  directly  to  a  spread  of 
oatmeal,  beefsteak,  soft-boiled  eggs, 
griddle  cakes,  fried  potatoes  and  strong 
coffee.  They  declare  that  the  "  caf6  au 
lait  ”  is  weak  and  insipid.  Every  man 
to  his  taste.  At  least  one  testimony  will 
be  that  the  coffee  and  hot  milk  brought 
on  in  shiny  little  pots,  which  are  placed 
before  you  on  a  cloth  that  is  always 
snowy  white,  are  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  cup  of  the  dark  American  fluid 
with  a  splash  of  cold  cream  in  it. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use"Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething,  It  is  the  Best.— Adv, 


Changing  to  the  European  Schedule. 
— Elderly  American  travelers,  whose 
habits  have  become  set  and  unchange¬ 
able,  often  come  to  a  sad  disagreement 
with  the  continental  plan  of  serving  in 
meals.  I  met  one  American  consul  who 
had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  eat¬ 
ing  a  hearty  breakfast  at  about  7  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  then  a  large  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  “  dinner,”  the  principal  meal  of  the 
day,  at  about  12:30  o’clock,  making  the 
supper  or  “tea”  at  6:30  o’clock  a  lighter 
repast,  with  hot  biscuit,  cold  meats,  and 
perhaps  a  dessert.  For  50  years,  he  had 
followed  this  schedule.  Arrived  at  the 
European  city  to  undertake  his  duties  as 
consul,  he-went  to  a  hotel,  which  put  him 
under  the  following  dietary  arrange¬ 
ment  : 

6  to  9  A.  M — Coffee  and  rolls. 

11:30 — Dejeuner  or  breakfast,  with  eggs  and 
meat,  vegetables  and  cheese. 

6:30.— Dinner,  consisting  of  soup,  fish,  roast, 
entree,  salad,  ice,  cheese,  fruit  and  red  wine. 

When  the  unhappy  consul  arose  in  the 
morning,  he  craved  something  more  than 
coffee,  so  he  ordered  "extras,”  for  which 
there  is  always  an  exorbitant  charge  in 
any  continental  hotel.  Before  he  was 
ready  for  his  "dinner”,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  dejeuner,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  was  offered  an  overwhelming 
meal,  which  he  dared  not  complete  if  he 
expected  to  retire  before  midnight. 

A  Revised  Schedule. — He  tried  to 
conform  to  the  European  way,  but  in 
vain.  The  bill  for  "extras”  accumu¬ 
lated.  At  last  he  went  to  the  proprietor 
and  said:  "In  the  morning  when  I’m 
hungry,  you  refuse  to  give  me  food.  In 
the  evening  when  I  want  a  snack,  you 
insist  on  giving  me  enough  to  last  a 
whole  family  a  week.  In  the  middle  of 
the  day,  you  move  my  dinner  back  an 
hour  and  call  it  breakfast.  Take  it  alto¬ 
gether,  you  give  me  enough  to  eat,  but 
you  don’t  give  it  to  me  when  I  want  it. 
Now,  I’d  like  to  make  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion  to  you.  I  want  to  trade  my  even¬ 
ing  dinner  for  a  real  breakfast  and  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  about  half-past  12.  If  you’ll 
give  me  a  good  breakfast  and  then  post¬ 
pone  this  infernal  ‘  dajonay  ’  until  a 
little  after  noon,  I’ll  make  a  solemn 
agreement  to  limit  myself  to  two  dishes 
out  of  the  6-o’clock  dinner  bill.  If  you 
find  me  taking  more  than  two  dishes, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  call  this  agreement 
off  and  charge  me  for  extras.  I  don’t 
want  any  more  food  than  you  are  pro¬ 
viding  at  present,  but  I  want  to  eat  it 
when  I’m  hungry.” 

The  hotelkeeper  was  a  compassionate 
man,  and  ordered  the  waiters  to  give  the 
consul  a  platter  of  ham  and  eggs  every 
morning  for  breakfast. 

Living  on  the  Reputation 
of  Others. 

“  Take  everything  that  I  have  but 
my  good  name  ;  leave  me  that  and  I 
am  content.”  So  said  the  philoso¬ 
pher.  So  say  all  manufacturers  of 
genuine  articles  to  that  horde  of  im¬ 
itators  which  thrives  upon  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  others.  The  good  name  of 

Allcock’s 

Porous  Piasters 

has  induced  many  adventurers  to 
put  in  the  market  imitations  that 
are  not  only  lacking  in  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  genuine  article,  but 
are  often  harmful  in  their  effects. 

The  public  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  these  frauds,  and, 
when  an  external  remedy  is  needed, 
be  sure  to  insist  upon  having 
Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster. 


DINNER  SET  rprr 
or  GOLD  WATCH  llltt 

with  30  lbs.  S.  S.  Chop  Tea.  Lace 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks.  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
$6, 17,  $10  and  $15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  S.8.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  R.  N.-Y . 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31&33Vesey  St.  (Box  289),NewYork 


In  Pharaoh’s  Time 

an  Elgin  watch  would  have  been  a 

freater  marvel  than  the  pyramids. 

t  is  a  groat  marvel  to-day  in  its 
complete  mechanism  and  absolute 
time  keeping. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 

have  been  the  world’s  standard  for  a 
third,  of  a  century,  during  which 
poriod nearly  eight  million  perfected 
time-pieces  have  dono  duty  dutifully. 

All  Jewelers  Sell  Them. 


B.  &  B. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  greatest  value 
in  good  useful  goods  you  ever  did,  send 
for  samples  and  see  what  splendid  Dress 
Goods  and  Silks  being  closed  out — to 
make  room  for  the  new  goods  of  the  new 
season. 

Odd  and  surplus  lines — at  prices  that 
don’t  near  touch  what  the  goods  cost  us. 

Dress  Goods  —  Novelties  and  Plain 
Mixtures— 15c.,  25c.,  35c..  5Gc. 

Silks  50c.,  05c.,  75c. —  including 
lots  of  fine  evening  silks. 

Broken  lines — but  good  goods — choice¬ 
ness  always  a  feature  here. 

When  you  see  the  styles  and  qualities, 
and  let  the  goods  prove  what  we  say, 
you’ll  want  to  buy  in  your  pocketbook’s 
interest — and  all  who  are  buyers  will 
get  money’s  worth  such  as  never  before 
heard  of. 

It’s  worth  prompt  attention. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


AMD  UP. 


1000  SEWING  MACHINES 

Standard  makes.  Everyone  a  bargain.  Varlou* 
•tylea.  Highest  grade  high  arm  machine*.  We  are 
eloeing  out  the  stock  of  a  well  known  make  at 
lesa  than  faotory  cost.  We  are  under  con¬ 
tract  not  to  advertise  the  name  for  at  our 
price*  it  would  ruin  their  agents.  Don’t  tnis* 
this  opportunity.  WE  GUARANTEE  the  machine  for 
years — most  for  your  money  —  satisfaction 
in  every  purchase.  Shipped  on  approval.  Ifnot  right 
don’t  keep  it.  A  few  good  AGENTS  WANTED.  r 

BROWN-LEWIS  CO.,  <T)  293  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


i  SEWING 


l GRADE  VICTOR  MACHINE 


JfElL  $9.50  BUYS  A  OttADE _ _ 

F  Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 
j  Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Write  for  32  Page  Cata¬ 
logue.  Attachments  Free.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Address 
l  Dept. 399, VICTOR  J1H1.  CO.,  295-297  Fifth  Avo.,  Chicago. 


TEX  WEEKS  FOR  TEX  CEXTS. 

That  big  family  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel. 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6, 50c.;  12  for*l.  Special  oiler 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  Illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  A  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


DEWEY'S 


Great  book  free,  sells 
$2.50.  How  to  Cure  Diseases 
without  Medicine;  power 

—  — - —  -  —-of  pure  water.  Address 

SAXITARY  STILL  CO.,  17  H.  St.  Atlanta, Ga. 


USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  great  number  of  rules 
and  receipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  injurious  insects,  fungicides,  and  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . . 

The  Rural  New- Yorker,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  11 


SUBSCRIPTION  CONTEST 

Our  subscription  contest  closed  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  There  are  a  great  many  clubs, 
for  the  most  part  small  ones,  and  it  will 
take,  at  this  busy  season,  a  little  time 
to  make  up  the  number  sent  by  each 
club-raiser.  As  soon  as  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  reports  will  be  given  and 
checks  for  the  prizes  mailed  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  contestants 

The  Rubai.  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


THE  SEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  February  i  .899. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. 1  IT  @1  50 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  45 

Medium,  1898.  choice . 1  30  @1  32 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  25 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1  26  @1  27 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  20 

Bed  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  75  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  45  @1  70 

White  Kidney.  1898,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  ohoice . 1  45  @1  55 

Lima,  California . 2  30  @2  36 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbla.,  per  bushel .  95  @1  f*U 

1898,  bags .  90  @  92 

1897,  Scotoh,  bbls . 1  06  @1  10 

1897,  Scotoh,  bags . 1 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 


State, 


Western  imitation  oreamery, 


CHEESE— NEW 

State,  f.  c.,  8ep.  &  Oo.,  col’d,  large,  f’cy. 

Sep.  &  Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy . 

White  or  col’d.,  Nov.,  large,  choice.. 


Light  skims,  large,  choice. 


EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fanoy,  new  laid. 
Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz . 


Fair  to  good . •  •••• 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime. 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  prime . 

FRUITB— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898. fancy,  per  lb... 


Prime,  per  lb. 


Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb. 
Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb . 


00  @1 

0244 

19  @ 

_ 

1744® 

1844 

16*4® 

17 

15  @ 

16 

18  @ 

1844 

17  @ 

1744 

16  @ 

1644 

17  @ 

— 

15  @ 

16 

17  @ 

18 

15  @ 

16 

17  @ 

1744 

16  @ 

— 

13  @ 

1444 

16  @ 

— 

15  @ 

1644 

16  & 

1644 

14  @ 

15 

13  @ 

1344 

1344® 

14 

12  54  a 

13 

14  @ 

1444 

1244® 

134* 

U44® 

12 

13  @ 

1344 

1144® 

1244 

1044® 

1044 

1044@ 

1044 

94s@ 

10 

944® 

944 

7  @ 

9 

11  @ 

11 54 

11  @ 

1144 

1044® 

1094 

7  @ 

9 

844® 

894 

794® 

8 

744® 

794 

694® 

754 

6  @ 

644 

4  44® 

65ti 

?44® 

4 

20  ® 

21 

20  @ 

21 

1944® 

2D 

1944® 

— 

18  @ 

19 

19  @ 

1944 

15  @ 

1644 

994® 

10 

9  @ 

944 

894@ 

8% 

6H@ 

854 

6  @ 

7 

6  @ 

7 

294@ 

3 

2  @ 

— 

9  @ 

944 

4  @ 

5 

944® 

10 

10  ® 

1044 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl.4  60@5  60 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

8py;Per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 1  00@3  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  per  box . 4  00@5  60 

Russet,  per  box . 3  50@4  00 

Grape  fruit,  Florida . 4  00@10  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  strap . 3  00@6  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  strap . . 4  00@8  to 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  case  of  15  3-lb  Dasket.l  65@1  75 
Cranberries,  C.Cod.extra  f’cy  vari’s, per  bbl.7  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 6  00@6  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  orate . 1  60@2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  4  50@5  00 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  ©1  ou 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  quart..  40@  50 

Open  crates,  per  quart .  15®  3a 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 


Nor.  West, 
and  Eastern. 


South  Western 
12  00  @20  00 


75 

75 

00 

00 

50 

50 


1  20 
40 
50 
1  00 


20 

20 

5 


9 

8  00 
3  00 
1  35 
90 
45 
15 
90 
25 
15 
7 

Worthless. 


10 

05 

35 

10 

00 

22 

13 

5 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

& 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


1  40 
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B lack  bear. ..........15  00  @  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings..  5  00  @  10  00  3  00  @  8  00 

Otter..... . ....7  00  @  9  00  5  00  @800 

Beaver,  large .  6  00  @  7  00  5  00  @000 

Medium  . 4  00  @  5  00  3  00  @  400 

Small .  2  00  @  3  00  1  50  @  2  50 

Silver  Fox . 25  00  @100  00  —  @ 

Cross  Fox .  5  00  @  10  00  -  @ 

Red  Fox .  1  60  @  1  80 

Gray  Fox .  00  @ 

Wolf,  prairie .  05  @ 

Timber .  1  50  @ 

Wolverine .  4  00  @ 

Lynx .  1  50  @ 

Wild  Cat .  35  @ 

House  Cat,  black —  25  @ 

Colored .  7  @ 

Marten,  dark .  5  00  @ 

Pale .  2  00  @ 

Skunk,  black .  1  25  @ 

Half-striped .  80  @ 

Striped .  40  @ 

White .  12  @ 

Raccoon .  T5  @ 

Opossum,  large .  24  @ 

Medium .  14  @ 

Small .  0  @ 

Trash  or  summer  _  „ 

Mink .  2  00  @  2  60  1  25 

Muskrat,  Fall .  11  @  12  10 

Winter . .’ .  14  @16  If 

Kits .  3  @  4  3  i 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.2  00 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00 

Wild  ducks. canvas, 6  lbs  &  over  to  p’r,p  pr2  00 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &overto  p’me,  p.  pr.l  25 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair .  50 

Mallards,  per  pair . . .  00 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @ 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  @ 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @ 

Rabbits,  per  pair..... .  20  @ 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  40  @ 


30 

25 

8 


1  20 
75 
40 
15 
75 
23 
14 
6 

1  00 
11 
14 


@2  00 
@2  50 
@1  50 
@2  50 
@1  75 
@1  00 
@  75 
40 
30 
25 
25 
60 


GRAIN 

Wheat .  78 44  8*  8644 

Corn .  42  @  459a 

Buckwheat .  66  @  05 

Oats .  34  @  39  54 

Rye .  60  @  68 

Barley  malting .  55  @  65 

Feeding .  51  @  52 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 57  @  62 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 47  @  52 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 37  @  47 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  45 

Oat.  per  100  lbs . 20  &  iF 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb  .  1244®  13 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  new,  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  55  @  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choloe .  18  @  19 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  15 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  8  @  13 

Olds .  3  @  7 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  19  @  — 

Prime .  17  @  — 

Low  to  medium .  12  @  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  @  12 

Olds .  2  @  6 

German,  eto.,  crop  Of  1898 .  47  @  £5 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  prime  per  doz.  bunches . 2  C0@3  50 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Seconds  .  .  50@  75 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  3C@  60 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  20@  25 

Common  to  fair,  p.er  lb .  10@  15 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  0D@  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz  .  40@  60 

Uommon  to  fair,  per  doz .  20®  35 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  0P@3  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  .  6  00® 8  00 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 2  00®  — 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

“ Spring ”  lambs,  each . .  .  4  00  @8  50 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10)4©  H 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  944®  1044 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Grassers,  per  lb .  7  @  844 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5  ©  594 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  £44 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  49a 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  @  13 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-ploked,  fanoy,  per  lb.  394®  4 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  244@  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  5  @  5*4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  244®  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  4%®  5 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  294@  3 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bbl  . 100  @  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  344@  1*4 

POULTRY— DRE8SBD-DRY  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy —  i'44@  12 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms,  1’tw'ts.  10  @  11 

Selected  young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb..  10  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  8  &  9 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb. .  18  @  20 

Phlla.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb  ..  14  @  16 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  H  @  12 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  1144®  12 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  @  10*4 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  94* 

Fowls,  Jersey,  good  to  prime  .  10  @  1(44 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  ln  @  — 

Western,  good  to  prime .  9 44®  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb.  ...  16  @  18 

Phila.,  medium  giades.  per  lb .  12  @  '1 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb  .  13  @  14 

Western,  small  and  slips  .  10  @  i 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  ohoice  .  9  @  10 

Western,  good  to  prime . 9  @  1> 

Western,  fair  to  good .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  8  @  9 

Fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9*4®  — 

Chlokens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  9  @  10 

Southern,  Der  lb .  7  @  9 

Roosters,  par  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Duoks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair  .......1  25  @1  51 

Pigeons,  per  pair..... .  20  @  26 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  No.  L.  per  bbl . 

No.  2,  per  bbl.  .  . 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl. 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey,  round,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Cum’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl — 
SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 

VEGETABLES. 


.  .  5  00@5  50 

_ 2  6C@3  40 

....1  75@2  00 
....1  75@2  00 
...1  37@1  50 
....1  25@1  50 
....1  37@1  50 
....1  12@1  37 
....1  50@2  50 
....1  25(32  00 

6  00  @7  55 
2  50  @3  00 


Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  76  @1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 5  @  12 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @100 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower,  Long  Island,  per  bbl  . 2  00  @8  00 

Celery,  California,  per  dozen  roots  .  30  @  50 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  5  @  40 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  2  50  @3  50 

Florida,  per  box . 103  @1  75 

Green  peas,  Fla  ,  per  44-bbl  basket . 1  00  @3  U0 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket .  1  00  @2  50 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier .  3  00  @6  00 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  2ft 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  75 

8pmach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  2  CO  @3  01 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  60  @  76 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  60  @  — 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  26 

String  beans.  Fla.,  express,  per  crate  .  .2  00  @3  60 

Stea  i  er.  per  crate . 1  50  @2  50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  80 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red,  per  bbl.l  50  @2  25 

White,  per  bbl . . . 3  00  @5  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag — 2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  25  @2  00 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  25  @3  50 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  25,686  cans  of  milk, 
181  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  524  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exohange  price  has  been  294  cents,  a  quart 
net  to  the  shipper  since  January  1. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Booth  Bros.,  2  N.  Water  Street,  Batavia,  Ill., 
have  a  sack  holder  that  looks  like  the  right  thing. 
They  say  that  it  will  hold  any  sack  or  bag  with¬ 
out  wearing  or  tearing  it.  If  it  does  all  this, 
farmers  and  dealers  who  handle  grain  will 
want  it. 

We  are  glad  to  see  subscribers  take  advantage 
of  our  want  column.  The  Rural  family  should 
use  this  column  freely.  Tell  each  other  of  the 
things  you  have  and  do  not  want,  and  of  the 
things  you  want  and  do  not  have,  It  will  be 
found  your  most  satisfactory  middleman. 

Barn  door  hangers  and  hay  carriers  are  two 
appliances  that  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  an¬ 
noyance  and  some  profanity.  Louden  Machinery 
Co.,  Fairfield,  la.,  have  been  steadily  working  to 
improve  and  perfect  these  appliances,  for  several 
years,  and  now  feel  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
both  cases.  If  interested  in  either  of  these,  send 
to  the  company  for  full  information. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE,  MOS'l  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

MctAlE  &  SCKAKK,  Linesvilla.  Pa. 


WILLIS 

Sap  Spout 


Will noil!  ft  —  In  one  piece  with  hook, 

break.  BL  it  Handsomely  made  from  tinned  mal- 
Send  for  X^Sfirleable  iron.  Far  snperiorto  all  others, 
circular.  Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  Si  SON,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


does  it. 


SEE  PRICES  QUOTED  BELOW. 

GIVH  -  - _ THE  AIR  TRAP 

More  Sap 

everyday 

More  Days 
Mere  Money  [mm  lay 

other,  and  there  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  It 
explained  in  our  Free 

Catuloir  or  with  samples  ~ 

of  each  5c.  200  delivered  at  any  R.  R.  station. 

,.  2,  lgth.  294  ins.  fa  fa  gffitt  No.  1,  $2.15; 

No.  2,  $2  per 

100. 


and  make 


No.  1.  Length  1%  ins. 
Genuine  has  signature 


on  each  label. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 

C.  C.  RTF.T.T.K,  81  Fifth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PI  A  IITO  — Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants  at  a 
I  LAN  I  O  very  low  price.  Our  catalogue  tells  all. 

WM.  CARSON  A  SONS,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


NICK 


A  jumbo  among  strawberries.  A 
good,  all-around  berry,  too.  100 
mm  ■■  mm  |—  n  plants,  delivered  free  and  guaran- 
U  ft  IVIbtX  teed  satisfactory.  for$l.  Gladstone 


and  other  new  and  tried  varieties  found  only  in  our 
new  catalogue  Free.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover.  Del. 


40,000  Peach  Trees. 

For  Spring  Planting.  Low  Prices.  Send  for  list. 

V.  V.  NURSERY.  Washington,  N.  J. 
Breeder  White  Leghorns  and  Buff  Plymouth  liocks. 
Eggs  for  Sale. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3G  Little  lUtli  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COM 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  Yoik. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Fn  II  CUT  ITT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  Ul  Htnlllj  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


Somehow  and  somewhere,  among  the  muscles  and  joints, 

RHEUMATISM 


The  Pains 
and  aches  of 

g?&S  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


in® 

creeps 

in. 


IT  PENETRATES,  SEARCHES,  DRIVES  OUT. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  It. 


Superintendent — Of  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence  farming  commercial  gardening,  all  branches, 
large  scale,  business  basis;  progressive,  up-to-date; 
an  active  hustler,  that  can  secure  results — wants 
situation  for  coming  season.  Best  references. 

RICHARD  MAXWELL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Situation  for  year,  beginning'  April  1, 

byAl  farm  hand;  lifetime  experience;  can  turn  hand 
to  most  anything  mechanically.  Address  G.,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted — A  first- class  vegetable  gar¬ 
dener,  one  who  understands  hotbed  and  cold  frame 
work.  Address  SEA  GIRT  FARM.  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 


— Man  or  lady  to  travel  and  ap¬ 
point  agents.  Estab.  firm.  #50 
per  month  &  expenses  to  start. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  246  Locust  Street,  Phila. 


Hot-bed  Mats — Made  of  the  best  rye 

straw  and  tarred  marlin.  3x6  feet,  50c.;  6x6  feet,  90c.; 
cash  with  order  5  per  cent  off.  PERKINS  BROS., 
Manufacturers,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


12  Varieties  of  Japan  Plums  for  Spring 
planting.  Send  for  my  catalogue  of  fresh-dug  Trees; 
It’s  free.  W.  C.  BRYANT,  Nurseryman,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y 


%  WIND  MILLS.owerfS, 

Farmers’  Central  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


n  1  QUO  of  Plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DAnllO  cheapest,  most  desirable.  Book  for  stamp. 
JOHN  L.  SUAWVEU  &  BROS.,  Bellefontalne,  Ohio 


RAW  FURS.— I  pay  highest  prices.  8end  for  list. 

J.  C..DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Investigate  Bausman  Perfect  Sani¬ 
tary  Cow  Basins.  Increases  annual  profit,  $5  per 
cow.  Interesting  circular  free. 

MANCHESTER’S  SONS,  Wlnsted,  Conn. 


Wanted — A  good  reliable  married 
man,  who  thoroughly  understands  fruit  culture,  to 
take  charge  of  a  small  fruit  farm.  Address 

F.  E.  JOHNSON,  M.  D.,  Mansfield  Depot,  Conn 


For  Sale,  on  board  cars  here,  A  No.  1 

first-crop  Clover  Hay.  Reference  any  of  the  five 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  or  the  Normal,  Ill.,  banks. 

DOFF  DILLON,  Normal,  Ill. 


POTATOES  WANTED-3“£,£JSSKS5; 

car-load.  Address  C.  S.  KINSEY,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


PI  nUCD  cccn  for  Sale.— Good  quality.  Price 
uLUfLU  OClU  $3.75  per  bushel.  Sacks,  15  cents 
each;  f.  o.  b.  PAUL  8.  STEARNS,  Prairie  City,  111. 


Central  Ohio 
Stock  Farm 


FOR  SALE.— 500  acres  of 
fertile  soil,  well  located 
well  Improved,  naturally 
adapted  for  stock  raising. 
Will  pay  8  p.  c,  on  invest¬ 
ment,  cash  rent,  and  keep 
up  repairs.  Price,  $20,000. 
PBfOther  farms  any  size 
you  want.  WILLIAMS  & 
BELL,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Cheese  Quality. — One  housekeeper 
was  complaining  because  the  cheese  her 
grocer  furnished  varied  so  in  quality. 
Perhaps  for  several  weeks  it  would  be 
soft,  rich,  and  mellow,  and  then  the 
next  order  be  dry,  hard  and  tasteless. 
All  was  supposed  to  be  full  cream.  This 
sort  of  thing  disgusts  buyers,  and  tends 
to  curtail  consumption.  When  one’s  taste 
is  suited,  he  doesn’t  like  to  have  some¬ 
thing  inferior  palmed  off  on  him.  If  only 
good  cheese  were  furnished  to  consumers, 
its  use  would  be  quadrupled  in  this 
country. 

X  X  X 

Bony  Poultry. — It  is  impossible  to 
walk  through  the  markets  at  any  time 
without  seeing  large  quantities  of  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  turkeys,  fowls  and  chick¬ 
ens.  It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  a  poorly- 
fattened  hog  in  market.  If  it  pays  to 
stuff  with  corn  a  hog  that  won’t  net  his 
feeder  five  cents  a  pound  dressed,  why 
isn’t  it  good  business  sense  to  use  some 
of  that  corn  to  fatten  a  bird  that  will 
bring  twice  as  much  per  pound  ?  Will 
the  same  corn  make  twice  as  many 
pounds  of  pork  as  of  poultry  ?  If  not, 
it  would  seem  wiser  to  put  the  corn 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

X  t  X 

Frosted  Meat.  —  Commission  mer¬ 
chants  say  that  the  marketmen  will  not 
pay  so  much  by  a  cent  a  pound  for 
dressed  hogs  that  have  been  frosted  on 
their  way  to  market.  The  looks  are  in¬ 
jured  by  the  freezing.  The  same  is  true 
of  calves  and  lambs.  These  are  gener¬ 
ally  sent  by  express,  but  the  recent  cold 
snap  chilled  many  that  were  shipped  in 
this  way,  before  they  could  be  delivered 
by  the  wagons.  Poultry,  also,  is  badly 
discolored  by  freezing.  Great  precau¬ 
tions  are  often  necessary  to  guard  against 
frost  when  shipping  in  cold  weather. 

X  X  X 

Another  Milk  Company. — A  new 
company  for  the  control  of  the  milk 
trade  was  incorporated  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  last  Friday.  Some  of  the  largest 
American  and  English  capitalists  are 
said  to  be  behind  this  effort  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  dairy  business.  The  stock  is 
placed  at  $850,000,  but  it  is  said  that  this 
will  be  increased  to  about  $30,000,000. 
The  new  company  is  to  purchase  exist¬ 
ing  plants,  furnish  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  and  also  make  condensed  milk. 
The  New  Haven  Dairy  Company,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  was  also 
incorporated. 

xxx 

Another  Apple  Cheat.— I  heard  of 
another  lot  of  apples  evidently  packed 
with  intent  to  deceive.  On  top,  they 
were  beautiful  Northern  Spys,  down  as 
far  as  the  first  hoops  ;  below  that,  they 
were  the  commonest  kind  of  Russets. 
The  bottoms  were  filled  the  same  as  the 
tops  with  choice  Spys,  so  that,  no  matter 
which  end  was  opened,  they  showed  up 
well,  provided  the  buyer  didn’t  dig  in 
too  deep.  The  commission  merchant  said 
that  he  would  sell  them  cheap,  and  would 
not  bother  about  repacking  them.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  shipper  will  tell  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors  how  he  has  been  cheated.  Such 
shippers,  when  caught  at  their  tricks, 
blame  the  hired  man  or  “  the  boys  ”  for 
such  work.  Is  this  visiting  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  ? 

X  X  X 

Florida  Strawberries.— Not  many 
of  these  usually  arrive  before  February, 
though  small  lots  often  arrive  as  early 
as  December,  and  these  small  shipments 
continue  through  January.  This  sea¬ 
son’s  crop  began  to  arrive  in  December, 
and  receipts  were  liberal  in  January. 
Prices  for  good  fruit  have  been  good. 
Much  of  the  fruit  received  in  the  com¬ 
mon  crates  has  been  poor.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  market  reports,  prices  for 
berries  in  refrigerator  crates  are  much 


higher.  One  of  the  these  crates  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  notes  two  weeks  ago. 
Sales  are  not  large  while  prices  remain 
high,  but  as  they  become  lower,  sales 
increase  largely.  Some  of  those  now  in 
market  are  very  poorly  colored,  and  are 
almost  unsalable.  f.  h.  v. 


STATE  FARMERS'  CONGRESS. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Farm¬ 
ers’  Congress  was  held  in  Agricultural  Hall,  Al¬ 
bany,  on  February  2  and  3.  The  sessions  were 
well  attended  and  much  interest  shown.  The 
various  topics  were  discussed  with  animation. 
At  the  first  session,  President  A.  W.  Lltchard 
made  a  short  address,  and  the  other  officers  re¬ 
ported.  There  is  a  balance  of  $42.75  in  the 
treasury. 

Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw,  of  Watertown,  submitted 
the  report  of  the  railroads  and  transportation 
committee,  a  very  able  one,  which  pointed  out 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  interstate  commerce 
law,  and  advocated  new  general  laws  relating  to 
the  matter  of  transportation.  Adjustment  of  the 
matter  between  the  farmers  and  railroads  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  was  advocated. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Gov.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  delivered  a  short  speech.  He  spoke  of  the 
laws  relating  to  agriculture,  and  their  effect  on 
the  farmers  as  a  body,  remarking  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  should  be  sure  to  move,  and 
move  in  the  right  direction.  Agriculture  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  State, 
and  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  the  Governor  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  this  convention  of 
farmers.  “  I  remember  how  the  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  State  stood  by  me  in  the  last  election, 
and  for  that  reason,  I  wish  to  stand  by  them 
now.”  He  promised  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil. 

At  the  second  day’s  session,  Congressman-elect 
M.  H.  Glynn,  of  Albany,  said  that  he  hoped  the 
farmers  would  Instruct  him  as  to  their  desires  as 
to  National  legislation.  John  A.  C.  Wright  sent 
a  paper  on  Highways  and  Agriculture. 

A  new  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted, 
and  the  Congress  was  put  on  a  more  substantial 
and  systematic  basis  as  an  organization. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  pass  a  law  requiring  manufacturers  of 
cattle  foods  to  furnish  an  analysis  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  used  in  their  manufacture;  favoring  Mr. 
Lltchard’s  biennial  session  bill,  and  Mr.  Miles’s 
five-per-cent  Interest  bill ;  thanking  Gov.  Roose¬ 
velt;  commending  Commissioner  Wieting’s  ad¬ 
ministration;  to  submit  the  canal  question  to 
the  people  once  more;  economy  in  public  ex¬ 
penditures  and  salaries.  Mr.  Litchard’s  bill  re¬ 
quiring  commission  merchants  to  send  state¬ 
ments  to  shippers  was  commended  by  resolution. 

It  was,  also,  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  discuss  still  further  the  question  of 
freight  rates. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  A.  W.  Lltchard;  recording  secretary, 
George  L.  Flanders;  corresponding  secretary,  E. 
A.  Callahan;  treasurer,  H. S.  Ambler;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  F.  H.  Kracke,  Geo.  T.  Powell,  Charles  A. 
Wieting,  N.  G.  Spalding,  and  a  dozen  others. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  E.  W.  Van 
Alstyne,  W.  W.  Hall,  O.  H.  Hale,  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead, 
and  others. 
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Spcoal  Pwcti 

Write 
Direct  to 


2  9  Bond  St 

CaSTBEE  LSHAvC?MTri0Hlctt0' 


LAND  ROLLER 

Got  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3  &  4  Horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  Sepnra-  i 
tors.  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shellers,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Potato  and 
Corn  Planters,  Cultivators, 

Engines,  3 to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationary,  etc. 

S.  S.  SIESSINGER  <fc  SON,  Tatamy,  P.». 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter 


The  Most  Perfect  Com 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  TOC  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO  ,  York,  Pa. 


■  PCI1TC  UlAIITCn  to'seirthe  BEST 

AUCN I  o  WAN  I  Ell  wttfdkk— on  the 

market.  Fits  any  Hiding  Cul¬ 
tivator.  Weeding  done  while 
cultivating.  No  tending.  No 
clogging.  Agents  making  $16 
per  day.  It  sells  itself. 

For  description  and  prices 
write 

EdgarFanningWeederCo. 

Box  50, 

Baiting  Hollow,  AT.  Y. 


The  Lightning  Seed  Sower! 

®®"Guava?rteed  io  Sow  from  50  lo  80 
Acres  Day  yeither  Horseback  or, 

’  .Timothy,  fdillet 


nature.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  Postoffice  on  receipt  of 
$1.50.  If  no*  satisfactory,  money  re¬ 
funded.  Circulars  free.  Agents  Wanted. 

franzen^a  buss. 

53  Day  Street,  Golden,  Illinois. 


SEEDER 

Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  X  labor,  K 
of  seed,  sent  on  trial,  (sold 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,Trhana,Ind. 


still  leads  all  others.  Sows  all  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy, 
Red  Top,  all  kinds  ofGrass  Seeds,  Flux,  ete.  Special  hop¬ 
per  for  Outs,  Wheat,  Barley  and  Rye.  Sows  SO  to  40 
acres  per  clay.  Hopper  being  close  to  the  ground  the  wind  can  not 
blow  the  seed  away.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  testimonials* 

0,  E.  THOMPSON  &  SON,  17  River  St.,  Ypsilantl,  Mich. 


Sold  ^  ON  TRIAL 

Imperial 
Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
Holler  and 
Leveler. 

Plainly  de- 
scrlbed  In  circu¬ 
lar,  8ENT  FREE, 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Farmers 
may  try  It 
before  buying. 


WHY  BUY! 

An  Old-Style  Hay  Car¬ 
rier,  when  you  can  get 
LATEST  IMPROVED 
LOUDEN,  worth  more 
than  twice  as  much. 
The  Strongest  Labts 
Longest.  Takes  Least 
Room,  and  Works  Best. 
GOLD  MEDAL  at  Oma 
ha.  Write  for  “Pointers” 
showing  superior  Merit;  also  circulars  of  Best  Barn 
Door  Hanger  on  earth,  “  How  to  buit.d  Hay 
Barns,”  &c.  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  la. 


SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It. — By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
Insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying ;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
In  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Popular  Popular 
^GoodsSC<  Prices^,  , 


jrattnors  New  Universal  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

They  save  practically  all  hand  labor;  that’s  expensive  you  knoV.  They  open  the  drill, 
drop  the  seed,  cover  the  seed  and  roll  and  Arm  the  earth  all  at  one  operation.  In  culti¬ 
vating  they  cultivate  deep  or  shallow,  cultivate  between  the  row  or  straddle  the  row 
and  cult! vatu  on  each  side  of  it.  Destroy  all  grass  and  weeds  and  leave  a  mulch  of  tine  earth  on  top,  which 
effectually  preserves  the  natural  soil  moisture.  They  are  fast  and  effective,  strong  and  durable.  Our 
Horse  Hoe  with  I  beam  frame  and  apring  steel  standards  is  unequaled.  Our  book  describing 

Sd^;T^nro;ee”aTyroen0e£  times  Plow  Co.,  Boston  and  Mew  York. 


The  officers  of  the  Central  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  are :  President,  S.  T.  Betts ;  secre¬ 
tary,  N.  H.  Chapman;  treasurer,  David  Camp¬ 
bell;  vice-presidents,  A.  D.  Perry,  E.  A.  Powell, 
M.  E.  Driscoll,  C.  W.  Snow,  A.  C.  Chase,  A.  C. 
Fobes. 

The  sanitary  code  prohibits  the  slaughter  of 
horses  within  the  city  limits,  also  the  sale  of 
horse  flesh  for  table  food.  Last  month,  150  pounds 
of  horse  flesh  were  shipped  from  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.  It  was  seized  by  the  health  officers, 
and  destroyed.  It  is  said  that  this  meat  is  fre¬ 
quently  brought  to  the  city  and  sold. 


EVERY  DAY 

IN  THE  YEAR. 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twine 
binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

THE  KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 

day  In  the  year.  It  will  earn 
the  interest  on  the  money  every  day  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure, 
wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the  row.  Splendid  new  catalogue 
VltEE.  Tells  aU  about  it.  KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  38 ,  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


PLANET  JR.”  CHAPTERS.— No.  6. 

The  French  Mule  is  an  Ox. 

In  our  new  1899  catalogue  you  will  see  him  drawing  a  “Planet  Jr.” 
Horse  Hoe  in  a  French  vineyard,  with  a  chain  run  from  each  end  of  the 
curious  wooden  yoke  across  his  horns.  The  “Planet  Jit.”  tools,  one-horse, 
two-horse,  or  hand,  are  as  good  in  French  grapes  as  in  American  potatoes. 

This  beautiful  catalogue  includes  sixteen  full  pages  of  fine  photographic  views, 
showing  foreign  and  American  farm  scenes  with  the  famous  “Planet  Jr.”  tools  at 
work.  You  will  huntalong  time  for  a  book  half  as  interesting— and  we  send  it  FREE. 

Chanter  7  will  tell  about  keeping  at  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

the  “ Head  of  the  Procession.-' _  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 

i 


izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13^4  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SEjIT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky„  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  other  poink 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICACO  ILL. 
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IT  KILLS  THE  WEEDS. 

■  ■ 

A  perfect  cultivator  for  every  crop  you  grow.  Makes  everything  cultivated  with  it  j  j 
grow  faster,  stand  drought  100  percent  longer,  and  doubles  the  yield. 

HALLOCK’S  Success  | 

ANTI-CLOG 

Weeder  and  Cultivator 

■  ma 

does  the  work  in  one-third  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  it  with  the  old  cultivator  and  hoe.  ||i 

■  i 

READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY: 


Weed 

Killer 


■ma 

filii 

■mi 

■ilia 

■  ma 

■  = 


11  1  would  as  soon  give  up  the  plow  as  ‘  Hallock’s 
Success  Anti  Clog  Weeder.’  Would  have  one  if  it 
cost  $50.  My  corn  yielded  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre, 
while  some  of  my  neighbors  got  only  30  to  40  bushels 
on  just  as  good  ground.”  M.  E.  Darby,  Dexter,  la. 

“  Ilallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  proved  to  be 
everything  you  claimed  for  it.  My  boy,  15  years  old, 
cultivated  twelve  acres  of  corn  entirely  with  the 
weeder.  He  would  begin  work  at  7  A.  m.,  and  by 
4  r.  m  ,  would  be  over  his  field.  And  I  had  the 
finest  crop  of  corn  that  I  have  ever  raised  due 
largely  to  the  good  work  of  the  weeder.” 

D.  L.  Charlton,  Vicar’s  Switch,  Va. 

“  I  have  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  for 
harrowing  grain  and  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
beans, peas,  etc.,  and  it  is  just  perfection  Completely 
annihilates  the  weeds.”  E!  A.  Hadley,  Amoskeag,N.  II 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  I  used  it  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn,  oats,  peanuts  and  potatoes.  It  was  given  a 
very  thorough  trial  on  all  of  the  above  crops.  1  had 
no  hoeing  to  do  in  corn  and  peanuts.  The  weeder 
did  it  all.  This,  of  course,  saved  much  expensive 
labor.  I  had  the  best  crops  with  the  least  labor  that 
1  have  ever  bad,  notwithstanding  the  drought  of 
three  months.”  G.  A.  Danley,  Chipley,  Fla. 

“I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  for  sowing 
grass  seed,  weeding  potatoes  and  harrowing  land.  If 
I  could  not  purchase  another,  would  not  sell  it  for 
$50.”  •  Jno.  II.  Burke,  Rockland,  Mass. 

“  I  think  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is 
just  the  thing  needed  in  our  land.  I  used  it  on  a 
field  that  had  been  in  crop,  for  nine  years  without 
rest.  I  got  twenty  three  (23)  bushels  of  wheat  per 
aere  ;  my  neighbor  got  fifteen  (15)  per  acre,  land  just 
about  the  same  as  mine.  I  also  tried  it  on  barley. 
I  got  sixty-three  and  a  half  (63%)  bushels  per  acre, 
and  that  is  the  largest  yield  ever  known  in  these 
parts.  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  weeder.” 

D.  E.  Tufts,  Sharon,  N.  D. 

“  After  a  season’s  use  of  your  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder,  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  any 
farmer  who  will  use  it  as  directed.  With  it  one  can 
do  much  more  efficient  work  in  much  less  time,  de¬ 
stroying  weeds  entirely  without  injury  to  the  crops. 
It  entirely  superseded  the  hoe  in  my  potato  field.” 

A.  N.  Barker,  Kemps  Mills,  N.  C. 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  a  perfect  success 
on  corn,  tolfet  beans  and  peas ;  and  for  pulverizing  the 
land  for  grass,  etc  ” 

L.  W.  Plank,  De  Funialc  Springs,  Fla. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  Have  used  it  successfully  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  corn,  cotton,  potatoes  and  onions,  and  believe 
it  has  every  good  quality  you  claim  for  it.’ 

J.  C.  Sharks,  Croak,  Ark. 

“  Ilallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Culti¬ 
vator  was  a  success  everywhere  I  used  it.  Several 
of  the  neighbors  tried  it,  and  all  say  they  surely 
want  one  next  Spring.”  S.  W.  Dana,  Dana,  Iowa. 

“  Now,  I  would  never  think  of  farming  without 
one  of  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders.  I  spent 
but  six  days  all  told  in  a  20-acre  field  of  corn  during 
the  past  season,  and  everybody  laid  it  was  the  best 
and  cleanest  corn  in  the  neighborhood.” 

S  L.  Prige,  Red  Haw,  Ohio 


“  I  have  never  seen  an  implement  that  put  land  in 
as  fine  condition  after  the  corn  was  up  as  the  ‘  Suc¬ 
cess  Anti-Clog’  Weeder  and  Cultivator.” 

Robert  Gallagher,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

“  For  corn,  potatoes,  strawberries,  in  fact,  whatever 
it  has  been  u°ed  on.  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  For  working 
in  grass  seed  it  is  well  worth  its  cost  if  it  could  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.” 

Kirk  E.  Gardner,  Hancock,  Mass. 

“1  heartily  endorse  the  ‘Success  Anti-Clog’ Weeder. 
It  is  the  best  possible  tool  to  promote  moisture  in 
the  soil,  and  is  sure  death  to  small  weeds.  Our  season 
for  using  the  weeder  was  the  driest  known  for  years 
in  this  section,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  over  my 
corn  once  a  week  (29%  acres  in  18  hours)  until  it  was 
more  than  two  feet  high  ;  and  my  crop  at  that  time 
was  bright  and  green,  while  fields  all  around  me 
were  curled  and  fired  at  bottom  leaves.  It  is  a 
stumper  to  people  here  to  see  fo  much  land  gone 
over  in  so  short  a  time,  and  leaving  it  in  far  better  ] 
shape  than  when  cultivated  by  the  antediluvian  tools 
and  methods  used  here.” 

H.  A.  Barrows,  Monticello,  Fla. 

“  Have  used  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
on  corn, potatoes,  cow  peas,  and  small  grain— oats  rye, 
rice,  etc.  Every  cultivator  of  upland  rice  needs  a 
weeder.  With  crops  properly  planted  it  is  most  effi¬ 
cient  as  a  wetd  killer,  and  the  frequent  and  rapid 
stirring  of  the  soil  cannot  be  anything  but  beneficial, 
as  any  observing  farmer  knows  On  the  cotton  crop 
this  implement  almost  did  away  with  hand  hoeing, 
and  reduced  the  total  cultural  cost  of  the  crop  nearly 
one-half.”  Philip  D.  Cary,  Keller,  Ga. 

“  Ilallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  something 
every  farmer  should  have.  It  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  year.  1  did  not  put  a  hoe  in  my  corn 
last  year,  and  had  a  fine  yield,  and  the  field  was  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  weeds.”  E.  L.  Tracey,  Newport,  Vt. 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  did  fine  work  on 
young  peas  and  corn.  It  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

J.  P.  Austin,  Prentiss,  Ky. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  the  best  tool 
that  I  ever  put  into  a  field  of  corn  or  potatoes." 

Wm.  E.  Benson,  Cresco,  Iowa. 

“  I  have  given  Hallock's  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
a  thorough  trial  on  the  following  crops— strawberries, 
corn,  oats, potatoes.  I  have  four  times  as  many  straw¬ 
berry  plants  as  my  neighbors,  yet  I  did  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  work  as  they  did,  and  had  only  one- 
fourth  as  many  weeds.  As  for  my  potato  crop,  I  did 
less  work,  had  fewer  weeds  (in  the  rainiest  season 
we  ever  had)  than  I  ever  had  before  Not  a  hoe  was 
used  in  the  patch.  I  had  the  best  yield  I  ever  had, 
an  average  of  176  bushels  of  good  potatoes  to  the 
acre  My  neighbors  cultivated  in  the  old  way  and 
hoed  their  crops,  and  they  got,  on  an  average,  about 
100  bushels  per  acre.”  A.  C  Downing,  Lexington, Ky. 

“I  consider  that  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  has  paid  for  itself  this  season.  I  used  it  on 
grain,  corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  in  my  orchard, 
and  it  worked  successfully  everywhere.  We  were 
bothered  with  cut-worms.  I  began  to  use  the  Weeder 
wh<  n  the  corn  was  one  inch  high,  and  had  hardly  a 
hill  destroyed  by  cut-wo-ms,  while  my  neighbors 
had  to  replant  two  or  three  times.” 

Cbab  Timkrman,  Holland,  Mich. 


“  I  have  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  corn 
only,  but  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  So  much 
so  that  I  want  another  one  the  coming  season.  It 
kept  the  soil  loose  and  mellow  around  the  plants, 
kept  the  weeds  down,  and  I  had  more  corn  to  the 
acre  this  season  than  ever  before.” 

W.  L .  Bond,  Lloyd,  Fla. 

“  I  never  used  a  tool  before  in  the  cultivation  of 
corn  that  equaled  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder ; 
and  further,  I  think  that  it  more  than  paid  for  it¬ 
self  last  season  in  the  saving  of  labor  on  my  forty 
acres  of  corn.”  B.  P.  Norton,  Cresco,  Iowa. 

“  In  regard  to  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  I 
would  say  that  its  work  has  been  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  tended  28  acres  of  corn  and  four  acres  of 
potatoes  with  it  and  it  did  very  fine  work  indeed.” 

A.  E.  Moore,  Bromley,  Iowa. 

“I  want  the  sale  of  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
next  season.  All  the  parties  I  sold  to  last  Spring 
speak  very  highly  of  it.  As  for  myself,  I  would  not 
do  without  one  for  three  times  its  cost.” 

F.  D.  Hall,  Springville,  Iowa. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  has  given  entire 
satisfaction.  It  leaves  the  ground  in  the  finest  con¬ 
dition  for  the  growing  corn  and  for  killing  weeds 
when  they  are  just  coming  up,  of  any  implement 
that  I  ever  used.  It  is  the  best  tool  I  have  ever  used 
in  the  corn  field.”  A.  Schafer,  Cresco,  Iowa. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  a  very  valuable 
assistant  in  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  crops. 
One  horse  and  a  boy  saved  me  the  expense  of  two 
men.  two  cultivators  and  four  horses  in  tending  one 
hundred  acres  of  corn  and  kept  it  much  cleaner  than 
the  ordinary  cultivator  could  have  done.  I  shall  need 
one  or  two  more  of  your  weeders  for  next  Beason.” 

H.  M.  Ebty,  Creston,  Ind. 

“  I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  my  wheat 
after  sowing  clover  seed  and  it  was  worth  twice  its 
price  every  day  I  used  it  for  that  purpose.  For 
cultivating  corn  and  potatoes  it  is  the  best  tool  I 
ever  had  on  my  farm.  My  ten-year-old  boy  worked 
my  corn  with  the  weeder  when  corn  was  2%  feet 
high  without  removing  any  teeth.  I  used  the weeder 
in  a  truck  garden  on  corn,  potatoes,  beans  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  on/ons,  beets  and  strawberries,  and  it  did  very 
fine  work.  It  is  the  greatest  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  tool  on  the  farm 

T.  J.  HalFEBTY,  Brimfield,  Ind. 

“  I  consider  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  the  best 
machine  on  record  and  must  soon  be  universally 
used.  I  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly.” 

G.  W.  Taber,  Seeleyville,  Ind. 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator 
bought  of  you  has  passed  through  its  first  season  as 
a  cultivator  of  orange  groves,  and  I  think  has  saved 
me  in  cash  at  least  $50  on  ten  acres  of  trees,  besides 
adding  an  inestimable  number  of  oranges,  which, 
owing  to  the  more  frequent  working  the  weeder 
enabled  me  to  give  them,  hung  on  during  the  seven 
months’  drought  we  have  passed  through  this  sea¬ 
son.  I  challenge  the  State  to  see  more  oranges  on  the 
same  number  of  trees.  I  recommend  it  to  all  orange 
growers.”  Lawrence  C.  Moore,  Roseland,  Fla. 

“Used  your  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  my  farm 
the  past  season,  and  I  would  not  be  without  it  at  al¬ 
most  any  price.  It  is  just  the  best  farm  tool  out  for 
cultivating.”  W.  Reaves,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 


■  ma 
ama 


Send  a  postal  for  sheets  of  testimonials  and  full  particulars.  $100  will  he  given  for 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  single  testimonial.  •  Write  to-day  and  take  advantage  of  the 

Special  Price  Offer. 

^  .  -e  •  on  the  first  order  from  every  district  where  we  have  no  agency, 

opcci  £Ll  A  ri  CC  And  the  agency  goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 


_  _  -  ,  — |  ««  b|  a  -phis  Weeder  in  protected  by  our  patent  No.  600,783,  dated  March  15.  1808. 

vAU  I  ILMM.  The  pubUc  lH  notified  and  warned  that  any  infringement  on  our  Hut  tooih 
Weeder,  whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  In  the  same  will  be  promptly  prosecuted.  Agents 
handling  our  W coders  are  requested  to  wend  im  names  of  perKQiiH  thus  infringing  on  our  patents. 
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D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  YORK,  PA. 
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Van  Demaa’s  Fruit  Notes. 


Varieties,  Methods,  Culture,  Prospects. 
Hard  Problems  Made  Easy. 

The  Magnolia  Quince. 

1.  Some  persons  have  been  selling  the  Magnolia  quince 
around  here.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Its  origin?  2. 
What  are  the  best  five  quinces  for  commercial  purposes? 

Sprlnglleld,  Ill.  J.  w.  c. 

1.  I  know  of  no  such  variety  of  quince  as  the  Mag¬ 
nolia,  but  there  may  be  some  new  kind 
by  that  name  that  I  have  never  heard 
of.  I  know  the  Magnolia  pear,  which 
is  a  new  one  that  originated  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  Kief- 
fer.  2.  There  are  several  very  good  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  quince,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  necessary  to  plant  five  kinds  in 
order  to  have  a  good  collection  for  any 
purpose.  If  I  should  plant  five  kinds, 
they  would  be  Orange,  Rea,  Missouri, 

Borgeat  and  Champion.  The  last  is  a 
very  lute  kind.  These  are  not  all  the 
good  kinds,  but  among  the  best  for 
general  culture. 

Ileading  Back  Peach  Trees. 

My  peach  orchard,  7  years  old,  has  borne 
two  crops,  but  was  never  topped.  How 
much  should  the  trees  be  cut  back?  Would 
4  or  5  feet  hurt  them.  J.  K.  D. 

Steel,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  peach  orchards 
to  go  without  heading  back,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  from  the  first  year  they  are 
planted^  The  proportion  of  the  new 
growth  that  should  be  removed  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  condition  of  the 
trees.  If  they  are  making  a  thrifty 
growth,  it  should  be  headed  back  about 
one-third  each  year.  This  will  keep  the 
trees  from  becoming  broad  and  tall 
trees,  with  the  fruiting  branches  far 
from  the  body.  Without  seeing  the  trees 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  far  back 
they  should  be  cut.  It  might  be  well  to 
head  them  back  to  far  below  the  past 
year’s  growth  and  thus  cause  a  new 
growth  to  come  out,  which  will  virtually 
make  new  heads  to  the  trees.  If  there 
should  be  no  crop  of  peaches  there  this 
year,  it  would  be  a  very  opportune  time 
to  do  this.  I  have  done  just  such  work, 
with  very  good  results. 

The  Doctor  Apple. 

Do  you  know  of  an  apple  by  the  name  of 
Doctor  De  Witt?  It  is  described  in  J.  J. 

Thomas’s  work  on  horticulture.  I  do  not 
see  It  advertised  In  the  catalogues,  but 
would  like  to  get  some  trees  or  grafts  of  It. 

Delta  County,  Colo.  w.  s. 

There  is  an  apple  called  Doctor  that 
originated  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  the 
names  Red  Doctor  and  De  Witt  for 
synonyms.  As  it  has  never  been  grown 
more  than  a  very  little  and  over  a  small  territory,  it  is 
not  known  what  kind  of  an  apple  it  is  for  general  cul¬ 
ture.  The  trees  are  not  likely  to  be  found  in  any 
nursery,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  scions  can 
easily  be  found.  Possibly  some  experiment  station  or 
orchard  may  have  the  trees  growing.  The  fruit  is  of 
quite  good  quality. 

Best  Cherry  for  Virginia. 

What  Is  the  best,  earliest  and  largest  cherry  for  this  lo¬ 
cality?  j.  w.  B. 

Palls  Church,  Va. 

Early  Richmond  is  the  earliest  cherry  among  the  sour 
kinds,  and  is  a  very  good  one  for  both  home  and  mar¬ 
ket  use.  Among  the  hearts,  the  Guigne  is  the  very  earli¬ 


est  that  is  in  general  cultivation.  It  is  often  called 
Purple  Guigne  and  some  say  that  it  should  be  changed 
from  the  French  to  the  English  form  Gean,  which  is 
pronounced  the  same  as  Guigne,  and  is  the  simpler  form. 
Neither  of  these  Cherries  is  the  largest,  neither  is  any 
of  the  earliest,  so  far  as  I  know,  among  the  largest. 

Old  or  New  Land  for  Peaches. 

We  have  two  tracts  of  mountain  land  ;  one  Is  old,  worn-out 
and  hilly;  the  other  Is  new  land  recently  cleared  of  heavy 
timber  ;  It  Is  nearly  level,  and  will  be  broken  up  with  a  shovel 
plow.  We  desire  to  plant  one  tract  to  peach  trees  this  Spring. 
Which  should  bring  best  results;  other  conditions  the  same? 

Tyrone,  l*a.  t.  j.  q. 


The  new  land  is  decidedly  the  best  for  orchard  pur¬ 
poses,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  concerned.  If 
the  level  land  is  not  “frosty”  and  likely  to  be  unsuit¬ 
able  for  peaches,  I  would  advise  x»lanting  there.  The 
stumps  and  roots  will  be  disagreeable  to  cultivate 
among,  but  they  would  have  to  be  worked  among,  no 
matter  what  crop  was  put  on  the  land.  I  was  through 
southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas  last  month,  where 
thousands  of  acres  are  being  cleared  every  year,  and 
planted  to  orchard  at  once.  The  trees  look  well.  I  have 
planted  orchards  on  such  land  in  northern  Michigan 
with  good  success.  The  sprouts  must  be  promptly  dug 
up  or  cut  off,  as  the  case  may  require.  If  the  land  was 
first  cultivated  to  some  crop  for  a  year,  it  would  be 


in  better  condition  for  planting  to  orchard  the  next,  but 
one  season  would  be  lost,  unless  it  cannot  be  got  in  fair¬ 
ly  good  condition  this  Spring.  Other  things  being  equal, 
sloping  land  is  best,  because  it  gives  better  air  drainage, 
therefore  lessens  danger  from  frost. 

Foreign  Crapes  in  South  Carolina. 

Can  I  hope  to  succeed  with  foreign  grape  vines  In  thlB  part 
of  the  South  (the  Piedmont  section  of  South  Carolina),  such 
as  Tokays,  Muscats,  etc.?  All  the  American  kinds  grow  to 
perfection  here.  b.  r. 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Vinifera  grapes  may  do  fairly 
well  at  your  place,  but  I  fear  that  you  are  so  high  that 
the  cold  is  too  great  for  them  there.  At 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  I  saw  them  doing 
moderately  well,  but  the  elevation  there 
is  only  about  (500  to  800  feet  above  sea 
level.  For  some  reason  not  clearly 
understood,  unless  it  be  phylloxera  and 
mildew,  these  foreign  grapes  do  not  do 
well  in  many  eastern  sections,  although 
the  climate  is  rather  milder  than  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  they  are  successful.  My 
advice  is  to  try  them  in  a  small  way. 

Arkansas  Seedling  Apples;  Oarber  Pear. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  apples :  Senator,  Black  Ben  Davis,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Champion?  I  would,  also,  like 
Information  of  the  Garber  pear.  p.  p.  w. 
Chester  Valley,  Pa. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  lately 
about  the  new  apples  from  northwestern 
Arkansas  that  it  seems  almost  needless 
to  say  more;  but  there  are,  doubtless, 
many  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  them.  It  may  be  truly  said  of 
them  in  general  that  they  are  very  prom¬ 
ising,  and  a  few  have  already  become 
standard  varieties.  I  never  saw  so  many 
iittractive  seedling  apples  at  one  place 
as  at  fruit  shows  that  I  have  attended 
in  Arkansas.  All  the  kinds  mentioned 
by  P.  P.  W.  have  been  too  little  tried 
to  enable  one  to  say  just  what  they  are 
worth  to  the  country  at  large.  I  believe 
they  will  prove  valuable,  judging  by 
the  character  of  the  specimens  examined. 
There  is  confusion  as  to  their  names,  for 
the  true  name  of  Senator  is  Oliver,  the 
latter  being  the  original  name  in 
use  for  25  years  past  and  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Arkansas  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Black  Ben  Davis  is  a 
name  given  to  a  variety  of  which  the 
identity  is  not  yet  thoroughly  establish¬ 
ed,  but  many  expert  pomologists  are 
quite  certain  that  it  is  the  same  as  Gauo. 
Until  more  conclusive  evidence  is  pro¬ 
duced,  I  shall  remain  undecided.  Com¬ 
merce,  or  “Apple  of  Commerce”  is  an¬ 
other  name  given  to  a  variety  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  Benton  County,  Ark.,  and  was 
called  by  some  Lady  Pippin,  and  by  others 
Richardson’s  Red.  The  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  named  it  Beach,  and 
the  effort  is  being  made  to  have  this 
name  supersede  all  the  others.  Champion  was  called 
Collins  for  many  years,  and  the  latter  name  is  the  one 
adopted  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  Garber  pear  is  somewhat  like  the  Kieffer,  but  is 
earlier.  It  has  been  condemned  by  some  as  being  too 
soft  for  profitable  shipment.  Others  like  it  very  well. 
Wickson  and  Red  June  Plums  in  Massachusetts 
Will  the  Wickson  and  Ited  June  plums  grow  and  flourish 
In  Massachusetts?  The  Burbank,  Abundance  and  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  European  type  do  well  with  me.  I  raise  plums  for 
the  market.  a.  b.  h. 

Westminster,  Mass. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  Wickson  and  Red  June 
plums  doing  well  wherever  the  other  kinds  of  the 
Japan  strain  will  succeed.  The  Red  June  is  very 
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early,  but  it  is  rather  poor  in  quality;  otherwise  it 
is  a  good  variety. 

Peaches  and  Butternuts. 

1.  Is  there  any  antipathy  between  the  peach  and  butternut 
tree?  I  have  read  that  many  young  peach  trees  died  in  a 
piece  of  ground  where  a  large  butternut  grew.  I  contem¬ 
plate  setting  a  peach  orchard  on  a  mountain  foothill  covered 
witn  sumach,  butternut  and  sassafras  growth.  I  always 
supposed,  and  have  frequently  read  that  sassafras  land  is 
the  very  best  for  peaches.  Where  sassafras  grows  on  light 
loamy  chestnut  soil,  we  generally  find  the  butternut  growing. 
2.  Was  there  ever  a  high-class  weekly  publication  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  horticultural  interests,  published  in  this  country, 
and  successfully  maintained  for  a  number  of  years?  Is  there 
not  an  ample  field  for  such  a  paper?  d.  l.  p. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1.  In  Ohio,  where  I  was  reared,  we  had  many  butter¬ 
nut  trees  and  Black  walnuts,  too,  and  nothing  that  we 
ever  tried  would  grow  well  near  those  that  were  left  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  fields.  We  used  to  think  there  was  something 
poisonous  to  other  vegetation  about  them,  but  I  never 
believed  it;  neither  do  I  now.  The  reason  things  did  not 
grow  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  walnuts  are  greedy  feed¬ 
ers,  and  leave  little  moisture  for  any  smaller  vegetation 
that  may  be  near  them.  Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong. 
Sumach  and  walnut  grow  on  good  land  nearly  always, 
but  sassafras  is  often  found  on  poor  land  in  some  cases. 
If  the  land  under  discussion  is  cleared  thoroughly  and 
planted  to  peaches,  it  is  probable  that  the  trees  will  do 
well;  but  the  sassafras  is  about  the  most  determined 
thing  to  sprout  that  I  ever  had  to  fight,  and  will  need 
persistent  and  continued  work  to  kill  it  out.  2.  I  never 
knew  of  a  weekly  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  horticul¬ 
ture  that  was  a  financial  success.  Even  monthlies  of 
this  sort  are  difficult  to  maintain,  and  several  good  om  s 
have  failed  for  lack  of  proper  support. 

Setting  a  Chestnut  Orchard. 

1.  Do  you  think  It  a  good  business  proposition  to  set  a 
chestnut  orchard?  If  so,  what  varieties  would  you  set  for 
market?  2.  Where  can  good  trees  be  got  of  reliable  nursery¬ 
men?  3.  Do  the  Paragon,  Numbo  and  other  Spanish  and 
Japan  varieties  grow  to  be  large  trees?  I  am  interested  to 
the  extent  that  I  think  of  setting  out  a  peach  orchard,  and 
filling  in  with  chestnuts  every  other  row.  w.  s.  l. 

Deckertown,  N.  J. 

1.  Yes,  I  believe  it  would  be  profitable  to  plant  a  chest¬ 
nut  orchard  in  the  hill  country  of  New  Jersey.  The 
growth  of  the  native  chestnut  there  is  evidence  of  the 
suitability  of  the  improved  kinds.  If  the  Europeans  can 
afford  to  grow  the  chestnuts  and  send  them  over  here, 
paying  a  duty,  we  can  surely  afford  to  grow  them  at 
home,  unless  there  is  some  serious  drawback.  There 
are  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  nothing  too  serious 
to  be  profitably  overcome,  as  I  believe  from  what  I  have 
observed  and  tried.  A  light,  porous,  well-drained  soil 
should  be  chosen  for  the  orchard.  The  best  varieties  are 
Paragon,  Alpha,  Coe,  Parry.  Killen  and  Kent.  Perhaps 
there  are  no  varieties  of  the  European  type  that  have 
been  well  tested  that  can,  at  this  time,  be  as  safely 
planted  as  Paragon.  It  is  sufficiently  hardy,  very  pro¬ 
lific,  of  good  size  and  quality,  and  has  the  rather  unique 
habit  of  ripening  nearly  all  its  nuts  at  one  time.  It 
unites  fairly  well  upon  native  stocks,  but  is  better  to  be 
grafted  upon  seedlings  of  the  European  type.  The 
others  are  all  of  the  Japan  type,  and  have  not  been 
tested  so  extensively  as  the  Paragon  and  others  of  that 
type;  but  they  bear  exceedingly  early,  are  early  to  ripen; 
some  of  them  the  earliest  known  kinds  and  others  the 
largest.  This  class  unites  better  with  the  American 
seedlings  than  does  the  European. 

2.  Grafted  trees  can  be  bought  of  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  the  trees  will  come  high.  It 
is  costly  to  produce  grafted  and  budded  nut  trees  of  any 
kind,  because  many  of  the  grafts  fail.  One  of  the  most 
reliable  nurserymen  in  the  country  told  me  not  long 
since  that  he  had  given  up  offering  to  sell  grafted  nut 
trees,  because  his  customers  were  rarely  satisfied  with 
the  trade.  They  wanted  big  trees,  so  they  would  seem 
to  get  plenty  for  their  money,  and  the  bigger  the  trees 
the  more  danger  of  their  dying.  When  they  died,  the 
customers  were  not  satisfied,  and  often  wanted  them  re¬ 
placed.  This  he  had  sometimes  done,  but  it  was  at  a 
loss  to  him,  and  without  his  fault.  If  the  customer 
would  get  small  trees,  they  would  cost  less  and  be  worth 
more.  This  i«  emphatically  so  in  nut  trees.  After  the 
trees  are  once  well  established  in  the  orchard,  they  are 
very  tenacious  of  life.  It  might  be  best,  in  some  cases, 
to  grow  the  trees  from  tuts  on  the  farm,  and  graft  them 
there.  The  whole  matter  should  be  thoroughly  can¬ 
vassed  before  undertaking  to  plant  a  chestnut  orchard. 

3.  The  European  chestnut  makes  a  large  tree,  and 
lives  to  a  very  old  age.  There  are  trees  now  standing 
near  Wilmington.  Del.  that  are  about  100  years  old;  yet 
in  a  vigorous  condition.  They  should  be  planted  so  as  to 
be  50  feet  apart  at  maturity,  but  may  have  others  set 
between  them  to  be  cut  out  as  their  room  is  needed.  The 
Japan  type  has  not  been  long  tested  in  America,  but  the 
earlier  age  at  which  the  trees  begin  to  bear  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  may  not  live  so  long.  Twenty-five  feet 
would  be  about  right  to  set  them  for  permanent  stand¬ 
ing,  but  half  that  distance  is  enough  for  the  first  few 
years.  They  are  so  early  to  bear  that  they  will  pay  for 
their  room,  and  more  too,  before  they  are  10  years  old. 
I  would  fear  to  plant  peach  trees  between  those  of  the 
chestnut,  lest  they  rob  the  latter,  for  the  peach  is  a  very 
rapid  and  greedy  grower  for  the  first  few  years,  while 
the  chestnut  is  qu.te  the  reverse.  Possibly  the  plan 
might  work. 


SANITARY  DISPOSAL  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
WASTES. 

Wastes  in  City  and  Country. —The  city  dwell¬ 
er  has  no  anxiety  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  household 
wastes;  liquid  matter  is  removed  by  waste  pipes  con¬ 
necting  with  the  sewer,  while  solids  are  taken  away  by 
the  scavengers.  It  is  true,  however,  that  leaky  pipes  and 
improperly  constructed  traps  may  poison  him  with  sewer 
gas,  while,  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
cities  in  the  country,  we  have  seen  overflowing  garbage 


boxes  festering  in  the  sun  for  days  at  a  time;  still,  the 
city  is  supposed  to  care  for  these  matters.  In  the  coun¬ 
try,  however,  each  man  is  a  law  unto  himself  in  this 
respect,  and  there  is  no  more  important  matter,  as  far 
as  health  is  concerned,  than  the  disposal  of  these  wastes. 
We  are  shocked  when  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  sweeps 
over  a  district,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  disease 
claims  as  many  victims  in  our  rural  communities  a6  do 
polluted  wells  and  streams. 

Surface  Absorption. — The  ideas  presented  in 
Figs.  38,  39  and  40,  reproduced  from  the  Medical  Rec¬ 
ord,  are  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  modern  sani¬ 
tarians.  While  soddened  ground  or  open  ditches  constant¬ 
ly  wet  would  be  a  source  of  danger,  this  danger  is  re¬ 
moved  when  liquid  wastes  are  distributed  over  an  area 


SUPPORT  FOR  PAPER  REFUSE  SACK.  Fig.  39. 

of  loose,  friable  ground,  which  is  constantly  stirred. 
Sun  and  air  are  enemies  to  all  disease  germs.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same  in  Figs.  38  and  40.  The  pipes  from  sink 
and  bath  communicate  with  an  open  gutter,  extending 
over  a  patch  of  clear  ground,  which  is  constantly  stirred. 
Holes  are  pierced  at  intervals  along  the  gutter  for  the 
liquid  to  escape.  Exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  deodor¬ 
izes  the  earth,  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions.  This  principle  is  now  urged  by 
many  eminent  sanitarians,  and  is  certainly  peculiarly 
applicable  to  rural  conditions. 


DRAINS  CONNECTED  WITH  KITCHEN  SINK  AND 
BATH.  Fig.  40. 


Solid  Wastes.  — Fig.  39  sliow6  a  simple  contrivance 
for  holding  a  large  paper  flour  sack,  in  which  refuse 
may  be  placed,  both  sack  and  refuse  being  burned.  A 
wooden  receptacle  for  garbage  soon  becomes  offensive 
and  a  danger  to  health,  and  should  never  be  used.  Iron 
or  zinc  vessels  are  excellent  if  kept  clean,  but  it  is 
both  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  cleanse  them  properly, 
hence  the  advantage  of  the  paper.  Ashes  should  never 
be  mixed  with  the  garbage.  City  regulations  forbid 
this,  and  in  the  country  the  value  of  the  ashes  in  making 
roads  and  paths  about  the  farm  should  prevent  one  from 
mixing  them  with  waste  matter. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHILL-ROOM. 

Its  Value  to  Fruit  Growers. 

Air  Tight  and  Dry  .—In  building  any  room  for- 
maintaining  a  uniformly  low  temperature,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  indispensable  requirements.  The  room  must  be 
made  air-tight,  and  the  floor,  walls  and  ceiling  insulated 
so  that  outside  temperature  will  affect  that  within  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible.  In  planning  for  a  chill-room,  every  one 
must  consider  his  requirements  as  to  size  of  room,  kind 
of  fruit  to  be  held,  his  available  location,  and  adapt  his 
plan  to  these  environments.  It  will  be  apparent  that, 
when  the  temperature  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  room  should  be  opened  only  when  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  fruit  to  be  put  in  should  be  partially 
cooled  outside  and  not  taken  directly  from  the  field  in  a 
clear,  hot  day,  and  placed  in  the  chill-room.  It  is  better 
to  leave  it  over  night  in  a  room  that  can  be  opened  and 
cooled  by  the  night  air,  and  take  it  from  there  to  the 
chill-room  early  the  next  morning. 

Basement  of  Barn. — In  our  own  case,  a  barn 
with  a  basement  was  taken.  The  ground  floor  in  the 
basement  was  trued  up  with  cement  grout.  Then  3x4 
joists  were  laid  about  two  feet  apart,  the  spaces  filled 
with  sawdust,  covered  with  building  paper,  and  a  tight 
spruce  floor  laid.  Next  to  the  side  walls,  upright  stud¬ 
ding  was  placed,  these  covered  with  building  paper  and 
dressed  ceiling  boards,  leaving  a  three-inch  air  space 
next  the  walls.  Then  upright  studding  wTas  again  used, 
papered  and  ceiled  as  before,  and  the  space  filled  with 
sawdust.  The  door  was  made  of  a  frame  with  beveled 
edges,  so  as  to  wedge  tight  when  closed,  and  filled  in 
with  building  paper,  half-inch  air  spaces  between  each  of 
the  sheets.  The  sides  of  the  door  and  ceiling  boards 
were  closely  fitted. 

Ice  and  Ventilation.— The  ice  is  placed  in  a 
room  over  the  chill-room,  and  is  about  half  its  length  and 
of  the  same  width.  The  floor  of  this  is  planked  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  sheet  iron,  the  joints  made  water-tight  by 
soldering.  This  floor  slopes  to  a  gutter  at  one  side,  where 
the  water  from  the  melted  ice  is  collected  in  a  pipe,  and 
escapes  through  a  Y  trap  to  the  outside  of  the  building. 
The  side  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  ice-room  are  insulated 
by  air  space  and  sawdust  placed  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  for  the  chill-room.  Across  the  end  of  the  chill- 
room  under  the  ice,  a  two-foot  space  is  left  open  in  the 
ceiling  to  the  ice-room  above.  At  the  edge  of  this  open¬ 
ing  in  the  ice-room,  a  slatted  partition  is  put  up  to  keep 
the  ice  in  place,  and  allow  the  air  to  pass  freely  from 
over  the  ice  to  the  chill-room  below.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  chill-room  are  two  open  spaces,  one  in  each  cor¬ 
ner,  about  two  feet  by  twelve  inches,  opening  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  to  the  insulated  floor  above.  Also,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  chill-room  at  each  side,  are  two  chimneys 
6  x  24  inches  in  size,  that  lead  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
ice-room.  Connecting  with  the  first-named  openings,  or 
■wells,  are  open  spaces  about  4  x  12  inches,  leading  be¬ 
tween  the  ceiling  of  the  chill-room  and  the  floor  of  the 
room  adjoining  the  ice-room  to  the  chimneys  at  the  side 
of  the  ice-room.  These  flues  are  to  lead  the  warmed  air 
from  the  chill-room  to  the  top  of  the  ice-room,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  a  continuous  circulation  of  air,  the  cold  air  from  the 
ice  down  the  open  space  by  the  slatted  partition  through 
the  chill-room  to  the  sides  and  opposite  end,  through  the 
wells,  flues  and  chimneys  to  the  top  of  the  ice-room. 

Capacity  and  Temperature. -Our  building  is  36  x 
18  feet,  with  posts  14  feet  long.  The  chill-room  is  about 
28  x  14 y2  feet,  with  a  height  of  about  8 ^  feet.  It  will 
hold  nearly  400  barrels  of  apples.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
chill-room  is  an  outside  room  similarly  insulated  for  part¬ 
ly  cooling  fruit  when  brought  from  the  orchard  before  it 
is  placed  in  the  chill-room.  This  outside  room  is  5  x  14M> 
feet.  The  ice-room  will  hold  about  25  tons  of  ice.  This 
is  filled  from  an  ice  house  as  often  as  necessary.  The 
supply  will  usually  last  three  or  four  weeks.  For  in¬ 
specting  the  thermometer,  a  window  between  the  outer 
room  and  the  chill-room  with  four  sashes  and  three  air 
spaces,  is  useful,  for  the  thermometer  hung  close  to  the 
glass  may  be  seen  without  opening  the  room. 

The  temperature  of  our  chill-room  is  easily  kept  at 
from  40°  to  42°.  This  will  hold  peaches  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  with  little  waste  from  eight  to  ten  days.  Most 
Winter  apples  will  keep  to  April. 

« 

Its  Value.— Recently  coolers  for  using  salt  and  ice 
in  upright  iron  pipes  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter 
have  been  used.  They  require  daily  attention  and  filling. 
The  temperature  may  be  kept  at  34°  to  36°,  or  even  low¬ 
er.  Perishable  fruits  like  peaches  are  said  to  keep  three 
weeks  without  waste  if  held  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
36°.  With  the  details  of  construction  and  management, 
I  am  not  familiar.  All  chill-rooms  should  be  kept  scrup¬ 
ulously  clean.  Decayed  fruit  and  packages  that  have 
held  it  should  be  removed,  and  the  room  disinfected  be¬ 
fore  using,  by  sprinkling  with  a  solution  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  or  some  other  germicide.  Fruit  to  be  placed  in  it 
should  be  handled  with  care  to  prevent  bruising,  and  all 
overripe  and  specked  specimens  rejected.  If  any  of  the 
requirements  outlined  in  this  article  be  neglected,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  not  be  satisfactory.  But  a  well-made  chill-room 
properly  cared  for  will  enable  the  fruit-grower  to  hold 
most  of  his  more  perishable  products  a  few  days  with 
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safety,  and  frequently,  with  increased  profit,  while  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  may  be  kept  much  longer  and  put  in 
the  market  in  best  condition  when  circumstances  are 
most  favorable.  william  d.  barns. 

Orange  County,  New  York. 


FORCING  RHUBARB  IN  THE  DARK. 

Part  IV. 

An  Account  of  a  Little-known  Industry. 

Boot  Propagation. —Wishing  to  grow  a  half 
acre  of  roots  this  year,  A.  R.  C.,  of  Union,  la.,  asks  how 
he  may  get  safely  started. 

Root  propagation  is  by  far  safer  and  shorter  than 
growing  from  the  seed.  Rhubarb  seed,  like  the  seeds  of 
fruits,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  reproduce  its  own;  and 
after  all  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  growing  it  large 
enough  to  determine  what  you  have,  you  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  reject  many  of  the  plants  as  worthless.  Mul¬ 
tiplying  from  the  root  is  always  safe,  and  you  then  know 
just  what  you  have.  If  old  roots  are  used,  divide  to  one 
eye,  leaving  as  much  root  as  possible  with  each  eye; 
set  in  rich  ground  four  to  six  feet  apart,  according  to 
variety;  Victoria  requires  most  space  of  all.  Top-dress 
heavily  with  manure,  Spring  and  Fall,  keeping  out  all 
seed-stalks,  as  they  tax  the  vitality  of  the  roots  very 
heavily.  The  stalks  should  not  be  picked  the  first  year, 
but  left  to  go  back  on  the  ground.  The  second  year 
the  stalks  can  be  picked;  and  the  roots  will  be  ready 
for  forcing  in  the  Fall.  A  better  way,  however,  will 
be  to  order  young  roots  from  some  seed  or  nurseryman 
who  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  true-to-name  stock, 
and  save  all  the  large  roots  you  have,  or  can  procure 
for  forcing  next  Winter.  Set  out  as  early  as  possible, 
and  by  heavy  manuring  and  thorough  cultivation,  force 
them  as  fast  as  possible,  for  the  roots  will  require  all 
the  vitality  possible  for  good  work  in  the  cellar. 

Best  Varieties. — Early  Strawberry,  Linmeus  and 
Victoria  are  standard  varieties,  and  will,  I  think,  suc¬ 
ceed  wherever  rhubarb  will  grow.  The  Victoria  is  con¬ 
sidered  best  for  forcing.  The  Mammoth,  while  inferior 
to  none  in  size  and  flavor,  has  a  green  color,  and  is  un¬ 
desirable  for  market  purposes. 

Spraying:  and  Other  Conditions. -T.  J.  P., 
Fullerton,  Neb.,  writes:  “I  have  a  fine  cellar,  22x100 
feet,  under  a  brick  building,  and  can  connect  with 
waterworks.  Will  not  an  occasional  spraying  be  bene¬ 
ficial?” 

T.  .T.  P.’s  cellar  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  admirable  place 
for  the  work,  and  will  require  two  small  stoves,  placing 
one  25  feet  distant  from  each  end  of  the  cellar,  which 
will  distribute  the  heat,  and  give  a  more  even  tempera¬ 
ture  than  could  be  obtained  from  one.  As  to  spraying, 
that  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  roots  when 
placed  in  the  cellar.  If  well  filled  with  wet,  frozen  soil 
when  set  in,  they  will  require  very  little  water  at  first; 
later  on  it  will  help  them,  but  hydrant  water  would  be 
too  cold;  tepid  water,  and  especially  wash  water,  freely 
applied  is  good.  A  kettle  of  water  kept  on  the  stove  will 
also  help  to  supply  moisture.  If  grown  in  soil  that  does 
not  readily  adhere  to  the  roots  when  plowing  out,  it  is 
well  to  turn  a  furrow  from  the  row  on  each  side,  and 
let  them  remain  standing  until  frozen  to  some  extent 
before  turning  them  out.  This  will  help  to  hold  the 
soil,  but  if  it  do  not  adhere,  let  them  freeze  and  set  in, 
filling  closely  with  good  soil;  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
soak  them  pretty  well.  In  this  case,  the  water  connec¬ 
tion  would  come  in  good  play,  as  cold  water  applied  be¬ 
fore  heat  is  started,  would  do  no  harm. 

Age  of  Roots  for  Forcing.— For  profitable  re¬ 
sults,  roots  must  be  thrifty  and  strong  (the  larger  the 
better),  and  not  less  than  two  to  three  years  old.  Doubt¬ 
less,  most  nurserymen  would  have  them  that,  like  other 
overgrown  stock,  could  be  purchased  at  a  discount.  The 
price  and  transportation  would  determine  whether  it 
were  wise  to  buy  them  or  procure  younger  roots  and 
wait  for  the  growth.  If  old  roots  are  purchased,  they 
should  not  be  removed  until  Fall.  In  many  localities, 
quite  a  quantity  of  roots  might  be  gathered  from  neigh¬ 
bors  at  very  little  cost  above  the  labor. 

Utilizing'  Forced  Roots. — As  soon  as  the  forc¬ 
ing  season  is  over,  remove  the  roots  from  the  cellar,  and 
slightly  cover  them.  As  soon  as  the  ground  will  per¬ 
mit,  divide  them,  and  set  out  as  directed  under  Root 
Propagation.  This  will,  I  think,  cover  the  ground  of 
the  questions  asked;  but  it  leads  to  a 

Problem  for  the  Future.— It  will  take  time 
and  planning  to  get  well  started  in  the  work.  But  “be 
not  dismayed  for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye 
faint  not.”  Begin  propagating  this  Spring,  and  in  the 
meantime  procure  all  the  large  roots  possible  for  use  in 
the  Fall.  The  “tug  of  war”  will  come  the  first  year; 
after  that,  if  rightly  managed,  you  will  have  a  supply 
of  roots  for  each  season,  and  the  returns  will  repay  the 
labor. 

Rapid  Growth.— Fig  11,  page  19,  shows  a  view 
of  a  cellar  with  the  heat  just  started,  and  stalks  just 
appearing  on  Dec.  14.  Fig.  42  shows  a  view  of  the  same 
cellar,  stalks  full  grown,  on  Jan.  17.  On  Jan.  10, 18  dozen 
were  picked  and  sold  at  70c.  per  dozen,  or  $12.60  for 
one  picking.  At  this  writing  twice  that  amount  is  ready 
for  the  market.  J.  E.  morse. 


FRUITS  FOR  AN  ILLINOIS  FARMER. 

Tough  and  Hardy  Ones  Wanted. — I low  He  Was  Started. 

Why  No  Fruit'?  —Four  years  ago  I  drove  over  into 
an  adjoining  county  to  see  a  farmer  about  a  business 
matter.  I  had  known  him  several  years,  and  knew  that 
lie  grew  good  crops  and  raised  good  stock,  and  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  a  model  home.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  when  I  drove  up  to  his  house  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  premises  were  utterly  bare  of  fruit  tree  or 
vine.  With  buildings,  sheds  and  yard,  all  conveniently 
arranged,  he  appeared  to  be  well  provided;  but  not  a 
fruit  tree  or  vine  was  to  be  seen.  The  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  “umbrageous  shade”  was  a  gaunt  cottonwood 
standing  near  the  kitchen  door.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  set  out  some 
fruit  trees. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  did  set  out  an  orchard  several  years 
ago,  but  the  worms  killed  all  the  trees  long  before  they 
reached  bearing  size,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  doesn’t  pay  to  waste  money  and  time  on  such  truck. 
When  there’s  a  crop  of  apples,  I  can  buy  all  I  want  for 
very  little  money,  and  when  there’s  no  crop,  I’m  as  well 
off  as  the  man  who  has  a  big  orchard — in  fact,  better  off, 
because  I  have  the  use  of  the  land  that  his  orchard  takes 
up.  I  have  too  much  to  do,  anyway,  to  look  after  a  lot 
of  trees.  I  can  raise  a  good  calf  for  less  money  than  a 
bunch  of  trees  cost,  and  the  calf  will  buy  all  the  fruit 
we  can  eat  in  a  year,  and - ” 

Fruits  That  Hustle,— “Now,  look  here,”  I  inter¬ 
rupted.  “You  are  a  practical  man,  and  know  how  to 
treat  a  practical  proposition.  You  like  fruit,  and  so 
does  your  family.  You  know  that  a  few  fruit  trees  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  a  farm  home  very  much,  and 
that  they  can  be  so  placed  that  they  will  take  up  very 
little  land  that  can  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  I  will 
admit  that  apple  and  peach  trees  must  be  looked  after 
pretty  closely,  or  they  will  perish;  but  there  are  other 
good  fruits — cherries,  grapes,  gooseberries,  currants,  and, 
I  might  add,  plums — that  will,  if  you  give  them  half  a 


RHUBARB  IN  BLOOM.  Fig.  42. 


chance,  almost  take  care  of  themselves,  and  give  you 
lots  of  excellent  fruit.  Why  not  set  some  of  these  near 
the  house  where  they  will  be  out  of  the  way?” 

“I  could  do  that,  I  suppose,  but  I  had  not  thought  of  it. 
Now,  supposing  you  were  going  to  plant  a  few  of  these 
things  you  mention,  where  would  you  put  them?” 

I  never  was  more  surprised.  He  had  “tumbled”  so 
suddenly  that  I  almost  doubted  his  sincerity.  “Get  out 
your  book  and  pencil  and  Ave’ll  go  around  and  see  what 
can  be  done,  and  jot  it  down  as  we  go.” 

On  Paper,  Off  Mind,— “That’s  the  way  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  remarked.  “Get  it  on  paper,  and  it’s  off  your 
mind,  and  then  you  can  think  of  something  else.” 

We  found  room  enough  for  12  cherry  trees  between 
the  house  and  front  gate,  one  row  on  each  side  of  the 
path.  He  had  a  regulation,  fenced-in  garden  patch,  and 
it  was  of  good  size,  and  the  fence  was  a  substantial  one. 
Room  along  the  east  and  north  fences  for  20  grape  vines, 
five  each  of  Moore’s  Early  and  Niagara,  and  10  Concord. 
Good  place  for  two  Worden  by  the  smokehouse.  Cur¬ 
rants  along  the  west  fence  of  the  garden;  would  be 
sheltered  from  the  afternoon  sun,  and  sure  to  yield  good 
crops.  Gooseberries  along  the  south  fence,  where  shade 
would  be  just  right  to  insure  lots  of  fruit. 

Between  the  house  and  barn,  six  plums,  two  Burbank, 
two  Abundance,  two  Blue  Damson.  Along  the  driveway 
to  the  front  gate,  eight  pears,  Kieffer  and  Koonce  alter¬ 
nately.  The  cherries  were  equal  numbers  of  Early 
Richmond  and  English  Morello.  Some  of  this  collection 
is  not  what  might  be  termed  extra  good  varieties,  but  all 
are  good  enough  for  a  beginner  who  expects  the  trees  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

I  have  met  this  man  several  times  since  he  planted 
the  trees  and  vines,  and  he  is  actually  becoming  quite 
proud  of  his  collection.  I  passed  his  house  about  two 
months  ago,  and  noticed  that  the  trees  have  made  a  fine 
growth,  while  his  garden  fence  and  smokehouse  were 
covered  with  the  grape  vines.  Almost  all  men  like  fruit 
and  will  grow  it  if  they  are  started  with  strong,  hardy, 
safe  varieties.  Start  them  right  and  they  rarely  fall  by 
the  wayside.  FRED  GRUNDY. 

Morrison  County,  Illinois. 
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" BOTH  USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL." 

The  Tomato  as  a  Handsome  Vine. 

What  sort  of  figure  would  the  tomato  cut  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  vine?  This  question  occurred  to  us  more  than 
20  years  ago.  One  each  of  a  yellow  and  red  variety 
was  planted  in  front  of  the  barn.  The  plants  were 
watered  as  often  as  needed,  and  trained  up  the  barn, 
cutting  off  all  laterals  that  were  not  needed  for  fruit. 
These  two  vines  grew  to  the  height  of  18  feet  before 
they  were  killed  by  frost  in  late  October.  They  bore 
quantities  of  fruit  from  near  the  ground  to  the  very  tips 
— yellow,  red  and  green.  We  do  not  know  of  any  plants 
we  have  ever  raised  that  attracted  so  much  pleased  at¬ 
tention  from  our  friends  who  saw  them. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill  sent  us  a  photograph  from  which 
Fig.  37  was  engraved.  It  shows  a  single  plant  trained 
up  to  stakes.  It  grew  to  the  height  of  “over  13  feet,  and 
its  many  branches  measured  1,060  feet  in  length.  It 
bore  over  1,100  ripe  tomatoes  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
and  about  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  plum.  When  frost 
nipped  the  vine,  there  were  over  1,000  green  tomatoes, 
that  needed  only  a  little  more  warm  weather  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.” 

It  would  seem  that  one  such  vine  as  this  should  supply 
a  moderate-sized  family  with  all  the  tomatoes  it  needs 
during  the  tomato  season. 


A  Commercial  Pear  Orchard. 

I  wish  to  set  a  small  commercial  orchard  of  pears,  and 
desire  Fall  and  Winter  varieties.  I  have  about  concluded  to 
try  Angoulfime,  Anjou,  Kieffer,  Clairgeau  and  Lawrence. 
Which  of  these  varieties  are'  better  as  dwarfs,  and  which  as 
standards?  How  should  they  be  planted  with  reference  to 
pollenizing  one  another?  What  about  the  Wragg  cherry 
compared  with  the  Morello?  c.  w.  M. 

Newark,  Ohio. 

The  list  as  given  is  very  good.  All  of  them  are  good 
market  varieties.  Angouleme  is  much  the  best  on  dwarf 
stock,  and  Anjou,  Lawrence  and  Clairgeau  do  very  well 
as  dwarfs,  and  as  standards,  too.  It  might  be  well  to 
plant  standard  trees  25  feet  apart  each  way,  and  fill  be¬ 
tween  one  way  with  dwarfs,  making  the  trees  12% 
by  25  feet.  This  would  give  ample  room  for  cultivation 
one  way  for  many  years.  The  dwarf  trees  should  be 
dug  out  as  their  room  is  needed  by  the  standards.  An¬ 
other  very  good  plan  is,  to  plant  dwarf  pear  trees  quite 
deep,  which  will  cause  them  to  send  out  pear  roots  above 
the  quince  stock,  and  to  become  almost  as  thrifty  as 
standards  when  they  get  old.  Angouleme  and  Lawrence 
are  self-fertile,  while  Anjou,  Clairgeau  and  Kieffer  are 
more  or  less  self-sterile,  and  need  to  be  plauted  near  the 
other  kinds.  In  a  small  orchard  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  any  care  in  this  regard,  but  in  a  large  orchard, 
where  the  varieties  might  be  widely  separated,  there 
would  be  such  necessity.  The  Wragg  cherry  is  considered 
by  some  who  have  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  English 
Morello,  while  others  claim  that  they  are  nearly  alike, 
yet  distinct.  It  is  certain  that  the  trees  under  both 
names  bear  abundantly  of  fruit  that  is  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  very  late  in  ripening.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
sour  cherries  that  are  called  “Morello,”  and  it  is  a  type 
name  rather  than  one  which  is  applied  to  any  specific 
variety.  _ 

Scions. 

Paradise  Stock. — The  Paradise  apple  is  said  to  be  the 
Russian  Pyrus  prsecox.  How  the  name  Paradise  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  is  an  unknown  matter.  This  stock  was  fully 
discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  obtained  good 
results  with  tomatoes  on  light  soil  by  using  the  following 
mixture :  160  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  320  pounds  of  dis¬ 
solved  bone  black  and  160  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash. 

At  the  Connecticut  Pomologlcal  Meeting,  the  question  of 
grafting  Japan  plums  on  peach  roots  came  up.  A  number  of 
growers  stated  that  Burbank,  in  particular,  seems  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  on  peach  roots,  but  the  majority  of  the  large  growers 
agreed  that  plum  roots  are,  on  the  whole,  safer  and  better. 

Dwarf  Pot-Grown  Apples. — A  friend  inquires  whether 
some  of  the  dwarf  apples  on  Paradise  stock  could  be  grown 
in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and  treated  like  ornamental  shrubs. 
They  are  certainly  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  grown  as  orna¬ 
mentals,  but  could  only  be  regarded  as  horticultural  toys  un¬ 
der  such  treatment. 

Cow  Peas  and  Strawberries. — The  value  of  cow  peas  in 
Intensive  culture  is  Illustrated  by  the  practice  of  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  strawberry  grower.  This  man  plows  under  the  straw¬ 
berry  vines  after  picking,  and  at  once  sows  cow  peas.  These  are 
permitted  to  die  down  on  the  ground,  and  the  following  Spring 
they  are  plowed  under,  and  strawberries  are  set  out  again. 
We  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  drill  the  peas  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  and  keep  them  constantly  cultivated.  While 
there  would  be  a  smaller  growth  of  vine,  the  cultivation 
would  tend  to  keep  down  the  following  crop  of  White  grubs. 

The  Home  Nurseryman. — There  are  no  “horticultural  se¬ 
crets”  that  our  experiment  stations  do  not  understand.  The 
Ohio  Station  gives  the  good  advice  that  the  home  nursery 
usually  has  a  good  assortment  of  varieties.  If  the  upright, 
nearby  nurseryman  does  not  have  the  new  sorts  that  are  so 
highly  cracked  up  by  the  agent,  it  is  good  proof  that  they  are 
untested.  The  home  nurseryman  can  secure  new  varieties 
as  easily  as  the  agent,  and  before  buying  a  lot  of  trees  of 
some  unknown  stranger,  a  man  should  always  consult  a  nur¬ 
seryman  of  experience,  and  time  spent  in  talking  with  fruit 
growers  who  make  a  living  at  tfce  business  Is  always  well 
spent. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER? 


HOW  INSECTS  SPEND  THE  WINTER. 

THEY  DODGE  JACK  FROST. 

And  Turn  Out  Ready  for  Business. 

{Concluded.) 

Some  Apple  Pests. — In  1898,  at  least 
4,000  acres  of  apple  orchards  in  western 
New  York  were  stripped  of  foliage  by 
canker  worms;  at  least  five  different  kinds 
of  canker  worms  were  engaged  in  this 
destructive  work.  In  the  case  of  three 
of  the  kinds,  the  moths  emerged  from 
the  ground  during  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  crawled  up  the  trees,  laid  their 
quotas  of  eggs  on  the  bark,  and  then 
died,  leaving  it  to  the  eggs  to  carry  the 
species  through  the  Winder.  In  the  case 
of  the  other  two  kinds,  however,  they 
are  now  asleep  as  little  brown  pupae  in 
the  soil  under  the  trees  ;  they  will  awake 
as  moths  during  the  first  warm  days  in 
March  or  April,  and  crawl  up  the  trees, 
lay  their  eggs,  and  then  die. 

About  $3,000,000  worth  of  “wormy” 
apples  and  pears  are  grown  in  New  York 
State  every  year.  How  many  know 
where  the  CodliDg  moth  or  Apple  worm, 
which  causes  this  great  loss,  spent  the 
holidays  this  Winter  ?  The  same  worms 
or  caterpillars  that  made  the  fruit 
“  wormy  ”  last  Fall,  are  now  in  hiberna¬ 
tion  ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  this  common 
insect  pest,  the  Winter  is  passed  as  a 
caterpillar.  Where  ?  Soon  after  the 
worm  leaves  an  apple,  it  spins  about 
itself  a  tight,  rather  dense  cocoon  of  silk, 
within  which  it  hibernates.  If  the  worm 
does  not  get  full-grown  and  leave  the 
fruit  until  after  it  is  barreled  or  put  in 
storage,  its  cocoon  or  Winter  home  will 
be  made  in  the  most  convenient  crack  or 
cranny  in  barrel  or  storeroom.  If  the 
worms  escape  from  the  fruit  while  the 
latter  is  on  the  tree  or  on  the  ground  be¬ 
neath,  then  most  of  them  find  their  way 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  under  the  loose 
bark  of  which  they  spin  their  Winter 
home.  Thus  many  of  the  same  worms 
which  infested  apples  and  pears  in  1898, 
are  now  to  be  found  on  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  snugly  tucked  away  in  a  silken 
home  of  their  own  construction.  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  frozen  in  these  tight, 
warm  homes  ;  but  many  of  them  do  not 
escape  the  sharp  eyes  and  bills  of  the 
birds  which  spend  the  Winter  with  us  ; 
there  are  many  “ups  and  down”  in  an 
insect’s  life. 

Plum  Curculio;  Pear  Psylla. — An¬ 
other  inveterate  enemy  of  the  fruit 
grower  is  the  Plum  curculio.  The  cur- 
culios  which  stung  the  fruit  last  Spring, 
all  died  before  July,  but  from  their  eggs 
were  developed  grubs,  which  went  into 
the  ground,  and  there  tranformed, 
through  pupae,  to  Plum  curculios  or 
beetles.  These  curculios  emerged  from 
the  ground  in  July  and  August,  fed  for 
a  time  on  the  plum  or  other  foliage,  and 
then  in  September  or  later  sought  a  shel¬ 
tered  spot  where  they  might  spend  the 
holidays  and  the  rest  of  the  Winter  in  a 
quiet  sleep,  undisturbed  by  prowling  ene¬ 
mies.  Plum  growers  have  noticed  that 
they  catch  more  curculios  in  the  Spring 
on  those  plum  trees  nearest  a  patch  of 
woodland  or  a  hedgerow  of  some  sort ; 
this  is  because  such  places  offer  ideal 
hibernating  quarters  for  the  curculios. 
Thus  this  insect  passes  the  Winter  in  the 
adult  stage,  and  the  curculios  which 
will  sting  the  fruits  in  1899,  were  born 
in  July  or  August,  1898,  and  have  with¬ 
stood  the  attacks  of  Jack  Frost  during 
one  Winter. 

Papa  and  mamma  Pear  psyllas  are 
now  hibernating  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark  on  the  pear  trees.  Mother  Nature 
is  depending  upon  these  to  start  the 
broods  of  young  nymphs  or  baby  psyllas 
which  will  suck  out  the  life  of  many 
pears,  and  even  of  some  whole  trees,  in 
1899.  The  above  instances  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  among  our  well-known 
insect  foes,  which  might  be  cited  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  varied  and  interesting  methods 
pursued  by  these  little  creatures  to  get 
through  that  portion  of  the  year  when 
almost  everything  is  in  the  clutches  of 
Jack  Frost.  Insects  have  no  Christmas  or 


New  Year  to  look  forward  to  during 
this  cold  period,  and  there  is  no  Santa 
Claus  to  arouse  curiosity  and  wonder¬ 
ment  in  their  sleepy  little  brains. 

M.  V.  SLINGEBLAND. 


Red  Kidney  Beans. 

E.  M.,  Marblehead,  0  —  Will  some  one  who 
knows  te’l  about  the  culture  of  the  Kidney  bean? 
Is  it  a  bush  or  pole  variety  ?  What  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  its  growth,  and  where  and  at  what 
price  may  the  seed  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — All  kinds  of  beans  (except  Limas 
are  raised  for  market  here,  and  any  soi 
that  will  raise  corn  will  raise  all  kinds 
of  beans.  I  have  heard  of  ground  too 
rich  for  beans,  but  I  have  seen  grounc 
here  that  produced  55  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  and  that  was  good  ground  for 
beans.  The  Kidney  is  a  bush  bean,  with 
no  runners  whatever.  We  plant  about 
Junel,  with  a  grain  drill  (with  extra 
cups)  in  rows  28  inches  apart,  about  one 
bushel  per  acre.  Clean  and  level  culti¬ 
vation  is  best.  Red  Kidneys  are  worth 
$1  60  to  $1.75  per  bushel  of  62  pounds. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  Clark  allis. 

Water  Heater  for  Hotbeds. 

H.  W.,  Fairfield,  N.J. — Could  a  hot- water  heater 
ba  made  to  take  the  place  of  manure  in  a  hotbed 
where  such  plants  as  lettuce,  beets,  peppers, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  are  grown  ?  How  deep  should  the 
pipes  be  in  the  ground,  and  what  size  ?  Can  the 
heat  be  regulated  ? 


Ans. — Hot  water  or  steam  could  be 
used  in  place  of  manure  for  heating  a 
frame  ( which  would  then  be  a  warm 
frame,  rather  than  a  hotbed),  but  if  H. 
W.  has  facilities  for  such  heating,  we 
should  think  it  better  to  build  a  cheap 
house,  instead  of  using  the  frame,  since 
it  would  give  greater  scope  for  results. 
In  some  parts  of  southern  New  Jersey 
what  is  known  as  a  fire  bed  or  hot-air 
bed  is  used,  in  which  fire  takes  the  place 
of  fermenting  manure.  This  has  a  fire- 
pit  at  one  end  of  the  frame,  with  a  hot¬ 
air  flue,  which  is,  also,  the  smoke  flue, 
gradually  sloping  up  to  the  other  end, 
where  it  passes  into  the  chimney.  A  bed 
of  this  sort  is  described  as  12  feet  wide 
and  60  feet  long,  having  the  furnace 
about  four  feet  below  the  surface,  two 
feet  high,  and  18  inches  wide,  with  an 
eight-inch  terra  cotta  flue.  The  seed-bed 
is  supported  by  rafters  four  feet  apart, 
on  which  boards  are  laid.  The  bed  is  a 
foot  deep  over  the  fire,  and  six  inches 
deep  at  the  opposite  end.  The  bed  is 
covered  with  two  rows  of  sash.  Some¬ 
times  muslin  or  plant-bed  cloth  is  usf  d 
in  place  of  glass  This  style  of  bed  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  used  quite  largely  for  start¬ 
ing  sweet  potatoes. 

Waste  steam  is  somelimes  used  to  heat 
a  hotbed,  being  run  through  tile.  It  is, 
however,  a  simple  matter  to  construct 
sash  bouses  or  other  simple  forcing 
houses,  and  we  think  that  hot-water 
heating  would  better  be  utilized  in  a 
house  of  this  kind  than  in  a  frame. 

One  Hundred 

Doses  One  Dollar  is  true  only  of  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  and  is  an  unanswerable  ar¬ 
gument  as  to  strength  and  economy.  Its 
wonderful  record  of  cures  effected, totally 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
is  due  to  a  combination,  proportion  and 
process  peculiar  to  itself,  and  its  enor 
mous  sales  are  the  result  of  its  unusual 
merit  which  has  won  for  it  the  people’s 
confidence.  Remembei 

Hood's  parilla 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  Price,  $1. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  biliousness,  indigestion 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  - 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every-  ffj 
thing  in  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 
To  introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  i 

Send  your  name  and  address  to-day  for  my 
SEED  BOOK  which  tells  how  to  get  THE 
BEST  8EEDS  FREE.  Seeds  that  will  grow, 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman, 

Box  12,  Flfield,  Mich. 

FORMERLY,  DECATUR. 


B 


URPEE’S 

Seeds  Grow 

and  are  always  the 

BEST  THAT  GROW! 

As  proved  by  thousands  of  trials  at 
our  famous  Fordhook  Farms,— tne 
largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America. 

URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 

for  1899 — mailed  FREE  to  all 

A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages,— tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa- 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


B 


£££££££££££££££££££ 

Cheap  Seed 

AND  GOOD 

Wo  can  help  you  get  them.  Send  8  cents  In 
stamps  and  receive  four  packages  of  home 
grown  seed:— Twlss,  new  early  cabbage; 
Potomac,  the  new  tomato;  Diriso,  the  ear¬ 
liest  beet;  Quincy  Market,  the  sweetest 
early  corn,  with  our  flower  and  vegetable 
seed  catalogue,  full  of  engravings.  With  one 
exception  it  is  the  largest  vegetable  catalogue 
published.  Cut  off  one  of  the  home  grown 
labels,  write  in  the  name  of  this  paper,  and  It  332 
shall  count  as  25  cents  toward  any  order  jss 
amounting  to  $1.00,  ex^  pting  our  special  ™ 
collections,  in  which  ,ve  offer  33  packages 
seed  of  choice  vegetables  for  $1.00,  and  15 
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packages  of  selected  flower  seed,  40c. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  S 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


££££££££££££££££££3£ 


FOR  14  CENTS I 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,000 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer 
r,  t,,1  13  Day  Radish,  10  c 

1  Pkg.  Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  10c 
"1  “  Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c 
I  ‘  Long  Lightn’g  Cucumber  10c 
1  Salzer’s  Best  Lettuce,  16o 
1  “  California  Fig  Tomato,  20c 

1  “  Early  Dinner  Onion,  loo 

3  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  15c 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents,  jjsi.OU 
Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  I 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue  ' 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  »fc  1  4c 
postage.  W e  invite  your  trade  and 
know  when  you  once  try  Snlzer’s 
secdsyou  will  never  get  along  with- 
.  out  them.  Onion  Seed  «8c.  and 
»np  a  lb.  Potatoes  at  $1.20 
a  Bb!.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.  Ill 
SALZKlt  SEED  CO.,  LA  CltOSSE,  WI8. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 


75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Hast  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Kansas  Seeds 

Headquarters  for  Rocky  Ford 
■  Cantaloupe  Seed,  Alfalfa,  Sor¬ 
ghum,  Kaffir  Corn  and  .Millet 
£eed.  Choice  Onion  Seeds  at 
low  prices.  Tree  Seed.  of 
all  kinds.  Forage  plants 
,  for  dry  climates.  Our  Cat¬ 

alogue  mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 
Kansas  Seed  House.  J-.hartelites  &  Co.,  Lawrenee,K»u. 


SEEDS 

Good  and  Cheap 

BEST  in  the  world  from  1  cent  per 
packet  up.  Celebrated  for  strong 
and  rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages 
free  in  every  order.  Oldest  re¬ 
liable  seedsman  in  the  west.  Send 
yours  and  neighbors  address  for 
prettiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY, 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


SEEDS 


Our  1899  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  larger  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture,  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(late  of  15  John  Street) 

36  C0RTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


IFERRY5 

SEEDS 

were  famous  years  ago— their  fame  ' 

grows  every  year— as  the  seeds 
I  most  to  be  relied  on-asnlwnys, 

I  the  best.  For  sale  by  leading  J 
dealers  everywhere.  Five  cents 
per  paper  and  always  worth  it. 

Insist  on  having  them.  Run 
no  risk— buy  Ferry’s. 

1899 Seed  Annual  is  free. 

.  U.  M.  FEKli  Y  A  CO.,. 

Detroit,  Midi. 


'  m 


WE  NO  LONGER  SUPPLY 

SEEDS  TO  DEALERS. 

PURCHASE  FROM  US  DIRECT. 

Everything  fthB  Garden 

“Everything  for  the  Garden  ”  is  the  title 
of  our  Catalogue  for  1899,  and  it  really  is 
a  190-page  book,  9x11  Inches,  containing  over 
700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored  plates 

of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature, we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata¬ 
logue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Cata¬ 
logue, andalsosend, free  of  charge, our  famous 
SO-cent  “Empire  State”  Collection  of  Seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  New  Large- 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Butterfly 
Pansy,  New  Jubilee  Asters,  New  Golden 
Rose  Celery,  New  York  Lettuce,  and 
Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to 
the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


PETER HENDWSOtkCo 

35*37  CoRTLanotSz/Vew  YoP/i 


From  the  GROWER. 


Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds, 

SEED  POTATOES. 

r  —  Raised  on  our  own  Farm.  Prices  the  lowest  possible.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue  now— this  very  hour.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  you  ought  to  see 
it  before  buying  any  seeds.  Jos.  Harris  Co.,  Moreton  Farm,  via  Coldwater,  N. Y? 


For 

1899 


Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar... 

tAh“?^o“u>S°.S'SM"r‘Stl«“f  nW  “d  rate’  “  wel1  “ 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

kandsome  book  of  168  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  mailed  FREE  to 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Hardy  Raspberry. 

M  IF.  S  (No  address). — What  are  the  best  two 
varieties  for  this  latitude  ?  [What  latitude  ? 
Ens  ]  Cuthbert  winterkills  too  often  to  be  profit¬ 
able? 

Ans. — Loudon  will  please  you  better 
than  any  other  raspberry. 

Some  New  Apples. 

M.  IF.  S.,  Fairlee ,  Vt. — What  do  you  think  of  the 
apples  sold  under  the  trade  marks,  “  Apple  of 
Commerce,”  “  Delicious,”  “  Senator,”  etc.,  for 
the  cold  North,  but  where  Ben  Davis  is  hardy  ? 

Ans. — We  have  not,  of  course,  tried 
these  apples  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  Speci¬ 
mens  have,  however,  been  sent  to  the 
office,  and  were  much  as  described. 

Early  Potato  and  Tomato. 

G.  G.  W.,  Williamslown ,  Mass.  —  1.  Is  Ea  iy 
Norther  a  good  early  potato?  Is  it  as  early  as 
Sunrise?  2.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  early 
tomato  for  market? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Early  Norther  is  of  the 
Early  Rose  type,  and  matures  at  about 
the  same  time.  It  is  not  as  early  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  by  one  week  as  Sunrise. 
2.  There  is  not  much  choice  between  At¬ 
lantic  Prize  and  Fordhook. 

Three  Forms  of  Nitrogen. 

E  W.  J ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — On  page  40,  Rural- 
isms  makes  mention  of  a  fertilizer  used  on  corn 
that  was  such  a  delight  to  you,  that  I  am  inter¬ 
ested,  but  just  what  it  was,  you  leave  one  to 
guess.  You  say  that  nitrogen  was  sown  on  half 
of  each  variety  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre . 
Do  you  mean  that  you  actually  put  150  pounds  of 
nitrogen  on  in  the  ingredients  you  used,  or  did 
you  use  only  150  pounds  of  the  ingredients  ? 

Ans  — The  three  ingredients  furnished 
the  nitrogen,  as  we  have  said,  and  they, 
taken  together,  were  sown  at  the  rate  of 
150  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  object  of 
using  these  three  forms  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  was  that  the  nitrate  of  soda 
would  act  first,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
next,  and  the  blood  last.  We  have  no 
record  of  just  exactly  the  amount  of  each 
that  was  used. 

Starting  Cabbage  in  the  Greenhouse. 

F.  H.  L.,  Northampton.  Mass. — Can  a  man  raise 
cabbage  plants  in  a  greenhouse,  the  seed  being 
sown  February  1,  the  plants  pricked  out  March 
1,  kept  in  the  house  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
put  out  into  cold  frames  with  board  covering? 
The  question  is  about  the  board  covering,  put  on 
nights  and  taken  off  in  the  daytime.  Will  it 
answer  or  must)  I  have  sash  ?  By  beards,  I 
mean  shutters  3x6  and  one  inch  thick. 

Ans. — It  is  our  practice  here  to  start 
our  seed  in  February,  grow  the  plants 
about  one-half  size,  and  then  put  them 
into  cold  frames.  From  these  cold  frames, 
we  put  them  out  into  temporary  frames 
when  nearly  full  size,  and  simply  protect 
them  from  severe  freezing  by  placing 
shutters  such  as  are  described  by  F.  H 
L.  The  plants  should  be  nearly  grown 
before  putting  out,  as  they  will  grow 
but  little  under  the  conditions  named 
until  the  middle  or  last  of  April. 

[PROF  J  S.  T.  MAYNARD. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Slaughterhouse  Refuse  for  Fertilizer. 

W.  T.  Z.,  Nichols,  Mo. — What  is  the  fertilizing 
value  of  meat,  bone  and  blood,  all  boiled  together, 
p.essed  and  ground  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
the  horse  or  cow  ?  Do  they  contain  enough 
potash  for  potatoes  ?  If  not,  how  much  potash 
should  be  added  to  each  100  pounds  of  the  above? 
What  is  the  market  value  of  the  above  meat,  blood 
and  bone?  Are  meat,  bone  and  blood  a  good 
fertilizer  for  tomatoes  ?  How  should  they  be  ap¬ 
plied— in  hill  or  broadcast  ? 

Ans. — There  is  but  little  potash  in 
such  animal  matter.  In  1,000  pounds  cf 
live  ox,  there  are  less  than  two  pounds 
of  potash.  The  mixture  you  describe 
will  vary  considerably,  but  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  would  be  about  six  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  14  of  phosphoric  acid.  We 
would  add  15  pounds  cf  either  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  potash  toea.h  100  pounds. 
As  compared  with  other  fertilizing  sub¬ 
stances,  in  New  York,  the  nitrogen 
would  be  figured  at  13%  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  at  four  cents. 
The  mixture,  with  potash  added,  will  be 
good  for  tomatoes  on  most  soils.  We 
would  broadcast  it  after  plowing,  and 
barrow  it  in. 


Alfalfa  on  Heavy  Clay. 

L.  S.  6',  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. — My  farm  is  a 
heavy  clay  soil,  underlaid  with  rock  at  about 
seven  feet.  It  heaves  very  badly  in  Winter,  throw¬ 
ing  Red  clover  clear  out  of  the  ground.  Can  I 
grow  Alfalfa  to  advantage  ?  I  have  four  acres 
that  I  sowed  to  rye  late  last  Fall,  that  has  not 
come  up  yet.  Would  Alfalfa  catch  if  sown  on  the 
rye  in  the  Spring  ?  Would  it  do  to  sow  any  other 
grass  seed  with  it  ?  If  so,  what  kind  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P  ROBERTS. 

The  climate  of  Steuben  County  should 
be  fairly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
Alfalfa,  although  it  is  at  its  best  in  the 
deep,  porous,  ft  rtile,  dryish  soils  of  the 
West  and  the  Pacific  slope.  A  heavy 
clay  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  Alfalfa, 
yet  I  have  known  it  to  do  fairly  well  on 
such  soils,  although  not  underdrained. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  plants  get¬ 
ting  a  firm  foothold  the  first  year,  and 
on  being  sufficiently  vigorous  to  cover 
tbe  ground  and  protect  it  to  some  extent 
from  frequent  freezing  and  thawing. 
Since  the  ground  tends  to  heave  or  swell 
when  frozen,  care  should  be  taken  to 
cover  the  surface,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
plants,  and  they  should  not  be  grazed 
elcue  in  the  Fall,  but  left  as  a  protection. 

In  this  case,  I  would  sow  in  April, 
four  quarts  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  of  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  Medium  clover 
to  one  part  of  Alsike.  A  little  later  you 
might  sow  five  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  per 
acre,  if  possible  just  before  a  rain,  then 
roll  the  laud  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  rye  will,  probably,  be  a  light  crop  ; 
if  so,  this  will  give  better  opportunity 
for  the  seeding  than  would  be  the  ease 
if  the  rye  were  heavy  and  thick.  In  any 
case,  I  would  not  try  this  experiment  on 
a  large  area  of  land,  since  it  may  not 
succeed. 

This  heavy  land  should  produce  most 
excellent  Timothy  if  the  plants  can  once 
get  a  foothold,  but  the  main  object  may 
be  in  this  case,  to  improve  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  land.  If  that  be  so,  tbe 
clovers  and  Alfalfa  would  do  much  more 
towards  improving  the  soil  than  the 
Timothy,  and  if  the  clay  is  not  tco 
tenacious  and  wet,  the  Alfalfa  maybe 
able  to  throw  its  long  tap-roots  deep  into 
the  subsoil,  and  when  it  is  plowed  up 
and  these  roots  decay,  it  will  materially 
assist  in  draining  the  land.  Some  one 
has  said  that,  wherever  the  Red  clovers 
thrive  well,  Alfalfa  is  not  l'kely  to  be 
grown  in  large  quantities.  Then,  too, 
wnen  fields  are  seeded  with  Alfalfa,  tbe 
expectation  usually  is  that  they  will 
not  be  plowed  up  for  several  years.  If 
this  method  be  practiced,  it  does  not 
improve  the  land  nearly  so  rapidly  as 
does  Red  clover,  which  is  a  biennial, 
hence  the  ground  must  be  plowed  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  and  in  so  doing,  the 
fertility  brought  to  the  land  by  the 
clover  is  made  available  for  succeeding 
crops.  It  may  be  said  that  it  hardly  pays 
to  sow  Alfalfa  if  it  is  to  be  plowed  up  in 
one  or  two  years,  as  it  seldom  gets  to  its 
best  until  two  years  from  seeding. 


Compel  your  dealer  to  get 
you  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
—  you  can. 

Does  he  want  your  chim¬ 
neys  to  break? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


TREES. 

BISMARCK  Apple,  October  Cherry  and  Japan 
Plums  very  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MacNair  &  Co  ,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TRAWBERRIES 


41. 7R  3  I  flflfl  for  Standard  kinds.  Onlj 

W  I  »  5  w  d  i  UUU  New  Beds.  Best  Plant 


you  ever  saw.  Raspberries,  $5.  a  IOOO 
Other  fruits  at  like  rates,  Lists  SENT  FREE. 
JOHN  F.  DAYTON,  WAUK0N,  Allamakee  Co.,  IOWA. 


Pi  ANT^~Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants  at  a 
I  LH II  I  0  very  low  price.  Onr  catalogue  tells  all. 

WM.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


T  T  A  in  price  but  not  in  quality. 

r-H  |H  ZA  1-w  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 
A  A  J — rf  i.  A  A  Write  for  Catalogue,  free. 
ALLIANCE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Pm  it  Trooo- PEACH  TREES  at  special  prices. 
riUll  IIOuu  Catalogue  free.  Peach  Culture,  de¬ 
scribing  40  varieties  and  other  valuable  information, 
Price,  50c.  To  It.  N.-Y.  readers  by  mail  for  eight  2-c. 
stamps.  West  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Spring  catalog  free.  Estab¬ 
lished  1869. 150  acres.  The  Geo.  A.  Sweet 
Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN 

Nos.  1  and  3.  very  choice  and  very  cheap,  by  the 
bushel  or  the  car-load.  A  fine  lot  of  small  fruit 
plants  also.  Send  for  price  list. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  Watervllle,  Ohio. 


$25 

Given 

For 

Best 

Name 

For 

Green’s 


Big  Strawberry. 


Send  for  free  catalogue  and  sample  of 
Green’s  Fruit  Grower;  also,  free,  Peat 
Culture;  Currant  Culture,  Gooseberry, 
Plum,  Quince  or  Cherry  Culture. 

Address,  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IEW  STRAWBERRIES! 


H 

■  ■  Most  complete  list  of  popular  varieties  in  Michi 
!■  gan.  Strong,  healthy  plants  FRESH  DUQ  ant 
GUARANTEED  to  all  parts  U.S.  and  Canada.  W< 
also  make  a  Specialty  of  Choice  Michigan  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES  ■  SeCATALOOlJEVe  FREE 

and  note  what  our  customers  in  many  states  say  about 
our  carefully  erowninml  gradedistock. 

FLANSBURGH  &  PIERSON,  Leslie,  Mich. 


Red  Currant  Plants 

I  have  the  best  grown.  Handsome  descriptive 
book,  with  practical  suggestions  on  cultivation, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

J.  E.  SHIDELER,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Ruttshide  Fruit  Farm 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERriAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


GLADSTONE 

STRAWBERRY 


Earliest,  largest,  best.  Fully 
described  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  in  our  new  Berry 
Catalogue— FREE. 
Slaymaker  &  Son.  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  BEST  2SKT’ 

Circular  free,  send  for  it.  JB.  King;,  Tewksbury,  Mass 


ft!E\A/?TQA\A/RE  D  D  YJO,INSON’s  early 

II  LIT  OinrtYYDCnni  has  four  requirements: 
Large  as  “ Lady  Thompson.”  Early  as  “Michel’s.” 
Firm  as  “Hoffman.”  Prolific  as  “Crescent.”  Over 
300,000  plants  now  ordered.  Price  reasonable. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Falrmount,  Md. 


Dl  APIf  DEBDICG~ 1Ayi  OK— $1.25  per  100. 

DLAOIVDI.ll IB l)Cd  Five  hundred.  $5. 

MORNING  SIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


CTDA1AIDCDDV  PLANTS.  Sixty  varieties 
W  I  HA  Vf  DC lin  I  $1  per  1,000  up.  Catalogue 
free.  A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


if  you  give  our  wonderful  new  straw¬ 
berry  a  suitable  name.  Catalogue  free. 
1,000  var.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla.  N.  J. 


PFAfll  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
I  LnvII  kki.iance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.Y 


eTRAWBERRYrtS 

and  choicest  stock  in  the  world  (50,000,000.  100 
varieties.)  Lowest  prices.  Safely  and  cheaply 
delivered  anywhere  on  continent.  Catalogue  free. 
CONTINENTAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Strawberry 
Specialists,  34  8outh  Street,  Kittrell,  N.  C. 


BERRY  PLANTS,  that  grow  vigorous, guaranteed 
true  to  name,  all  the  new  &  Standard  sorts.  None 
finer;  cheap.  By  the  dozen  or  100,000.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Station,  Md. 


The  New  Frost-Proof  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  EVERYWHERE 

PEACH,  PEAK,  PLUM,  APPLE  Trees  New  Fruits 
and  Berries— Specialties.  Lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  H.  LINDSLEY,  White  House,  N.  J. 


IF 


you  are  interested  in  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants, 
send  for  my  catalogue,  it  will  save  you  money. 
C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-lludson,  N.  Y. 


M  I  Strawberry  Plants,  1,000 Glen  Mary 

A  8  dlOCK  F2;  20  p.  c.  discount  on  orders  before 
March  15.  Price-list  free.  Peter  Speer,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Columbian  Raspberry 

For  sale  by  the  ORIGINATOR,  200,000  of  the  FINEST 
PLANTS,  one  and  two  years  old.  Write  for  prices 
to  J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


40,000  Peach  Trees. 

For  Spring  Planting.  Low  Prices.  Send  for  list. 

V.  V.  NURSERY,  Washington,  N.  J. 
Breeder  White  Leghorns  and  Bull  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  for  Sale. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The  uni¬ 
formly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and 
all  soils  is  made  by 

Tbe  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Materials  Supplied  for  “Home  Mixing."  > 
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“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW.” 


Why  pay  fancy 
My  FREE.  1899 
Send  for  it. 


prices  for  plants,  when  you  can  get  just  as  good  or  better  at)  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  _1  000. 
Catalogue  lists  all  the  later  introductions  and  standard  sorts  at  right  prices. 
K  C.  K.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT,  fertilizers 

We  sell  you  direct— actually  pay  you  saleman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  samples  and  book.  The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JADOO  FIBRE"™ 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  <>r  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  JPRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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4  Test  for  Skim-milk. 

G.  II.  C.,  Summit,  N.  Y. — Is  it  a  sufficient  test  of 
a  separator  to  set  the  -warm  skim-milk  in  a  deep 
can  in  cold  water  ? 

A  ns  — Such  a  test  would  compare  the 
two  methods  of  creaming,  and  that  is 
all.  If  any  cream  were  to  rise  from  the 
separator  skim-milk,  it  would  show  that 
that  method  was  more  effective  than 
the  separator.  The  only  way  to  tell 
whether  the  separator  took  out  all  of 
the  fat,  would  be  to  have  the  skim  milk 
analyzed  or  te'fed  with  the  Babcock 
tester. 

Protein  Crops  for  the  North. 

./.  S  li..  Iona,  Pa.— What  is  the  feeding  value 
of  Soy-bean  meal  ?  What  the  per  cent  of  digesti¬ 
ble  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat?  I  would 
like  to  raise  as  much  protein  as  possible.  Can¬ 
ada  peas  gave  an  abundant  crop,  but  the  weevils 
destroyed  nearly  all.  I  then  planted  Soy  beans, 
a  green  variety,  which  grew  2 Yt  to  three  feet 
high,  and  were  full  of  pods  from  the  ground  up; 
but  the  pods  all  burst  and  scattered  the  beans. 

Ans. — The  Soy  beans  seem  to  vary 
somewhat  in  their  composition.  One 
analysis  gives  30  per  cent  of  protein,  16 
of  fat,  and  17  of  carbohydrates,  digesti¬ 
ble.  With  us,  the  Soy  bean  has  not 
proved  as  useful  as  the  southern  cow 
pea.  It  seems  to  require  more  fertilizer 
on  average  soil,  and  with  us,  has  shown 
a  more  delicate  habit  of  growth.  We 
find  the  Early  Black  cow  pea  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  We  advise  you  to 
give  this  cow  pea  a  trial. 

Improving  Strawberries  by  Selection. 

J.  \V.  li Salem .,  Maes. — Outside  of  a  few  nur¬ 
serymen’s  catalogues,  I  seldom  read  anything 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  by  selection.  The  grower  in  matted  rows 
simply  selects  vigorous  plants  for  his  new  bed, 
and  without  a  separate  bed  for  propagation,  is 
unable  to  select  from  individual  plants.  M. 
Crawford  and  others  consider  the  superiority  of 
certain  plants  to  be  due  largely  to  environment, 
yet  if  I  understand  Prof.  Bailey  correctly,  va¬ 
riation  caused  in  this  way  is  in  some  degree 
inheritable.  Shall  we  have  some  opinions  from 
an  authoritative  source  bearing  closely  upon  the 
practical  side  of  the  question  ? 

Ans. — So  far  as  The  R.  N  -Y ’s  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
plant  or  fruit  can  be  induced  to  continue 
to  improve  after  it  is  given  all  it  needs. 
There  is  the  plant  or  berry  at  its  best. 
No  amount  of  selection  can  improve  it. 
You  can  keep  a  variety  of  potato  or 
tomato  or  strawberry  at  its  best  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  care  it  needs — otherwise  it  de¬ 
teriorates. 

Questions  About  Early  Potatoes. 

E.  A.  G.,  Norfolk,  Mass. — I  have  one  acre  of 
land  which  now  has  a  good  covering  of  rye, 
w-hich  I  purpose  to  turn  under  and  plant  to  pota¬ 
toes  for  a  main  crop.  I  would  like  to  get  a  large 
crop,  as  most  of  my  neighbors  think  100  to  150 
bushels  a  good  crop,  and  some  are  not  very  fav¬ 
orable  to  chemical  fertilizers  which  I  have  to  use. 
I  have,  also,  a  sidehlll  facing  almost  exactly 
south  which  I  wish  to  use  for  very  early  potatoes. 
It  is  quite  sandy,  and  can  usually  be  plowed 
pretty  early.  Part  of  it  was  plowed  the  middle  of 
March  last  year.  A  neighbor  has  some  Early 
Fortune  potatoes  which,  he  says,  are  two  weeks 
earlier  than  Early  Rose.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  to  do  about  planting  them  ?  How  early 
ought  they  to  be  planted,  and  what  treatment  is 
needed  to  get  early  results  ?  What  formula  for 
fertilizer  would  you  recommend  for  quick, 
efficient  work  ?  What  would  be  the  danger  from 
too  early  planting  ?  What  variety  besides  B»auty 
of  Hebron  would  you  recommend  for  the  larger 
and  later  piece,  which  I  wish  to  seed  to  rye  early 
in  the  Fall  ?  How  much  and  what  fertilizer 
should  I  use  to  get  300  bushels  of  good  potatoes  ? 

Ans  — At  present,  we  would  prefer  the 
Bovee  for  the  sidehill.  We  have  never 
tried  the  Early  Fortune  potato,  but 
James  J  H.  Gregory  claims  that  it  is  the 
earliest  potato  in  the  world.  He  says 
that  he  raised  it  on  a  large  scale  last 
season  and  he  finds  it  to  be  a  potato  of 
good  quality,  very  early,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  cropper.  We  would  plant  in  your 
section  about  April  20.  Light  frosts,  if 
they  should  come  after  the  tops  are  up, 
would  merely  kill  the  vines  down  to  the 
ground  ;  the  stems  under  the  ground 
would  continue  to  grow.  We  would  use 
at  the  rate  of,  at  least,  1,500  pounds  of 
chemical  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  we 
would  have  this  fertilizer  contain  the 
following  per  cent  of  food  constituents  : 
•about  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  eight 
per  cent  of  potash.  Of  all  the  potatoes 
we  know,  we  would  prefer  the  Sir  Walter 


Raleigh  for  the  main  crop  ;  if  not  that, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Carman  No  1  and 
Carman  No.  3. 

4  Dangerous  Cabbage  Disease. 

77.  C.  C.,  Bellwood,  Pa.— What  is  the  cause  of 
late  cabbage  rotting?  The  plants  were  raised 
on  open  ground,  and  transplanted  on  a  sandy 
soil.  I  used  lime  and  manure  as  a  fertilizer* 

Ans. — This  rotting  is,  probably,  due  to 
a  bacterial  disease,  Bacillus  campestris. 
It  has  damaged  the  cabbage  crop,  more 
or  less,  for  about  10  years,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Prof. 
H.  L.  Russell,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  by  Dr.  Erwin  F. 
Smith,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  1896,  the  estimated 
loss  from  cabbage  rot  in  southeastern 
Wisconsin  was  $50,000  to  $60,000.  Long 
Island  seed  growers  are  often  heavy 
losers.  It  also  attacks  cauliflower,  kale, 
Brussels  Eprouts,  and  turnips,  though 
to  a  less  extent.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  is  a  wilting  and  blacken¬ 
ing  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Thence 
it  passes  down  to  the  main  stem,  and 
when  once  established  there,  spreads 
rapidly  through  the  whole  plant.  A 
black,  slimy  decomposition  often  accom¬ 
panies  the  disease. 

There  is  frequent  loss  from  the  rot  in 
storing  Winter  cabbages,  even  though  it 
was  not  apparent  when  the  heads  were 
pulled.  Cabbages  which  show  small 
black  streaks  in  the  stem  should  never 
be  stored.  Their  only  value  is  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  There  is  no  adequate 
remedy  for  the  cabbage  rot  when  it  is 
once  established  in  the  main  stem.  We 
must  depend  on  preventive  measures. 
Refuse  stumps,  heads  and  leaves  carry 
the  germs  through  the  Winter,  and 
should  be  destroyed.  Rotation  of  crops 
is  essential.  Do  not  set  cabbage  on  very 
wet  soil.  Finally,  keep  close  watch,  and 
pick  off  all  affected  leaves  before  the 
disease  has  worked  its  way  down  to  the 
main  stem.  Commercial  growers  in  Wis¬ 
consin  have  found  this  an  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  method  for  holding  thg  disease 
in  chock.  s.  w.  F. 


Our  only  daughter  had  a  severe  Cough.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  worse  for  over  a  year.  We  thought 
she  was  going  Into  consumption  and  were  very  anx¬ 
ious  about  her.  Jayne's  Expectorant  was  recom¬ 
mended.  After  the  first  two  doses,  we  saw  a  change, 
and  In  a  very  little  time  she  fully  recovered. — 
A.  H.  MASSEY,  Shieldsville,  Minn.,  November  8, 
1895. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  at  a  Bargain 

lOO  Varieties. 
E.J.  Hull. Olyphant, Pa 


DEI  Oil  TBFFQ  4  40  «  114  3  to  4  ft.  at 

I  tAun  1  all  1  yr.  from  bud.  healthy 

and  thrifty:  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  11.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


ALL  BRASS 

$17  outfit  for  $6  exp.  paid. 

Will  spray  a  10  acre  orchard  per  day. 
75,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Money 
refunded  Illd.  catalogue  free  Agts.  make  from  85 

io$15  per  day.  New  improvements  for  ’99. 
Free  Trial,  p.  c.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Catsklll,  N.Y. 


our  new  patent 

!  SPRAYERS 

Kerosene  Emul- 
made  while  pumping.  1 2  var¬ 
ieties  sprayers.  Bordeaux  and  Ver» 
morel  Nozzles,  the  World's  Best. 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.  Salem,  0. 

Western  Agents,  Herndon  &  Hub- 
Chicago.  Catalog,  formulas  free 


Every 

farmer,  gar¬ 
dener,  fruit  or 
flower  grower 
and  poultry 
keeper  should  get 

“  Vapor 
Gem  Sprayer 


Tank  and  pump  of  heavy 
copper.  Will  hist  20  years. 

Regular  price  $2.00.  Fir.t  pur- 
chaser  In  each  district  get.  reduced 
price  £1. 50  (express  prepaid)  also 
agency  for  full  line  of  sprayers. 
Send  for  one  now. Send  for  Catalog. 
Field  Force  Pump  Co., 

3  Market  St.,  Lock  port.  N.Y 


Not  a  shadow 
'  of  a  doubt  of  it. 

The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is— what 
sprayer  to  use. 
But  if  you  have  a 
dozen  other  spray¬ 
ers  you’ll  find  use 
for  the  VAI’OK 
OEM.  Not  so 
large  as  some 
— but  the  han¬ 
diest  of  all. 
Sprays  trees 
12  it.  high. 
One  load¬ 
ing  for 
an 
acre 
of 

vines. 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 


21  and  23  S.  Sixth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Largest  Dealers  in  Farm  Seeds. 


A  Gardener’s  Guide 


Large  crops  are  easy  of  attainment  with  our  1899  catalogue.  A 
valuable  guide  to  good  gardening  aud  farming.  Every  page  a 
storehouse  of  scientific  information  and  suggestion  to  the  amateur 
as  well  as  professional  planter.  The  result  of  115  years  of  seed 
growing  and  experience  concentrated  in  its  pages— yours  free  for 
the  asking.  Full  details  concerning  the  following: 


Seeds 

Heeds  Trees 

V  1 11  CM 

J'lantH 

Shrubs  Bulbs 

Machinery 

Asparagus 

Beet 

Beans 

Corn 

Cabbage 

Carrot 

Cauliflower 

Cucumber 

Celery 

Kgg  Plant 

Lettuce 

Onion 

Okra 

Melon 

Peas 

Parsley 

Potatoes 

Radish 

Tomato 

Apricot 

Apple 

Pear 

Peach 

Quince 

Plum 

Cherry 

Fig 

Chestnut 

Walnut 

Grape 

Blackberry 

Dewberry' 

Raspberry 

Strawberry 

Currant 

Gooseberry 

Cranberry 

Ferns 

Palms 

Rubber 

Crotons 

Japanese 

Dwarfs 

Chabo  Hiba 

Sotetan 

Begonias 

Salvias 

Roses  Hyacinth 

Cbrysan*  ITullp 
thcmuml  Crocus 
Hydrangeas  Narcissus 
Azalia  Lily 

Paeon  v  Dahlia 

Jasmine  !  Tuberose 

Honeysuckle  C&nnu 
Japan  Ivy  Gladiolus 
Clematis 

Incubators 

Brooders 

Seed  Drills 
Lawn  Mowers 
Wheel  Hoes 
Cultivators 
Wine  Presses 
Sprayers 
Pumigators 

COP  I  A  I  In  order  to  get  the  name  and  address  of  every  grower  of 
^  ™  i  mm  seeds  in  the  country,  we  will  mail  five  distinct  packets 
of  named  Sweet  Peas,  (retailing  at  5c.  each),  and  our  beautiful  Catalogue  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  IU  cents. 
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The  Finest] 
Garden 

In  the  neighborhood  this  year,  will  be 
yours— if  you  plant  IWaule’s  Sefids.  My 
new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  1899  contains 
everything  good,  old  or  new.  Hundreds  of 
illustrations;  four  colored  plates;  complete 
up-to-date  cultural  directions.  Full  of 
bnsiness  cover  to  cover.  A  600  page  Year 
Book  and  Almanac  with  complete  weather 
forecasts  for  1899.  free  with  every  order  of 
8 1.50  or  upward  for 

MAULE’S 
SEEDS 

I  send  the  best  Agricultural  Weekly  in  the 
U.  8.  for  only  26  cents  per  annum.  Ten 
packets  of  the  newest  novelties  in  Sweet 
Peas,  only  20  cents.  It  also  gives  rock 
bottom  priceB  on  the  best  Onion  Seed  in 
America.  It  is  pronounced  by  all  the 
brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year, 
and  you  need  it  before  placing  your  order 
for  1899.  Mailed  free  to  ail  who  mention 
having  seen  this  advertisement  in  the 
Rubai,  New  Yobkeb. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Almost  Given  Away 
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TO  I NTRODUCE THEM 
15  pkts.  Vegetable  Seeds,  25c. 
10  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  10c. 

NEW  PROLIFIC  DENT  CORN 

Cash  Prize  for  Longest  Ear 
Large  pkt.,  10c. 

Our  Elegant  Seed,  Plant  and  Live 
Stock  Annual  Free 
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THE  SAMUEL  WILSON  CO. 
MECHANICSVILLE,  PA. 


Potato  Seed-Ball  Seed. 

Genuine— hybridized.  Thousands  never  saw  this 
rarity;  thousands  more  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  the 
seed.  Don’t  miss  this  one  opportunity  to  get  some  and 
try  yourband  at  growingnewseedltngvarietiesof  po¬ 
tatoes.  Fortunes  have  been  made  with  seedlings,  and 

Your  Fortune 
may  be  in 
One  of  These. 

Nothing  that  grows  is  more 
intensely  interesting.  They 
will  produce  an  end  less  va- 
(potato  seed  hauls!  rlety  of  kinds,  colors  and 
shapes.  As  easily  grown  as  tomatoes.  My  seed  is  a 
wonderful  success,  acd  will  be  a  prize  to  every  one, 
I  send  complete  directions.  Order  to-dav. 

Large  packet  OOO seeds' withCata'ogof  bargains.  1 
Dime  or  12c.  in  stamps;  3  pkts.  for  25c.  prepaid. 

300  mixed  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  Flower 
Seeds  free  with  prompt  orders  naming  this  paper. 
Address  A.  T.  COOK  [Seedsman],  HYDE  PARK.N.Y. 


15  Choice  Vegetables  for  IO  Cents. 

One  pkg.  beets— Lentz  Early  Blood;  1  cabbage— 
Lupton;  1  cabbage — True  Danish  Winter;  1  cucum¬ 
ber —Arlington  White  Spine;  1  celery  —  Evans’ 
Triumph:  1  carrot — new  Carentan;  1  lettuce— Grand 
Bapids;  1  lettuce— Denver  Market:  1  pepper— Kuby 
King;  1  melon—  Kocky  Ford;  1  onion— Michigan  Yel¬ 
low  Globe;  1  onion— Early  Barletta  Pickling;  1 
radish— True  Ilosy  Gem;  1  tomato— Bend’s  Early 
Minnesota;  1  tomato — New  Stone.  For  10  of  your 
neighbors’  names  that  use  seeds,  and  10 
cents  In  stamps,  we  will  mail  you  free  the 
above  15  packages  of  choice  vegetable  seeds 
with  our  annual  catalogue. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  ERIE,  PA, 


DflTATO  irABII-Forl5(lay-s wiM  niail  you 

■  U  I  H  1  U  I  Mirim  one  pound  of  any  potato 
you  wish.  Remit  8  cents  postage  required.  Potatoes 
and  circular  free.  75  kinds. 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES . 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  3  High  grade 
stock.  Per  4-bu.  barrel.  $3.  Bu  ,  85e.,  f.  o.  b.  10  years 
a  grower.  A.  B.  HORST,  Dalton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 


pn|ntf|no— Sir  Walter  Ualcigh,  Ohio.  Bovee  and  Car- 
i  ululolj  mans,  Great  Northern  and  Early  Siberian 
Seed  Oats;  Success  Barley.  Prices  low.  Write 

L.  NOBMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

Per  ICO.  Per  M. 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . $0.40  $3.00 

T omato  plants  ready  May  1 . 10  3.00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3  00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Fa. 


Beardless  Barley. 

Quick  grower;  stiff  straw.  Yields  for  me  from  40 
to  60  bushels  per  acre.  Price.  $1  per  bushel  48  pounds; 
10  bushels,  90  cents.  Bags  free  Remit  b"  money 
order,  express  order  or  New  York  draft.  Reference: 
State  Bank  of  Fillmore. 

G.  E.  M1NARD,  Fillmore.  N.  Y. 


Al  nVFR  CFFn  tor  Sale.— Good  quality.  Price 
uLUfbfl  OCLU  $3,75  per  bushel.  Sacks,  15  cents 
each;  f.  o.  b.  PAUL  8.  STEARNS,  Prairie  City,  111. 


Huron  Early  Dent  Seed  Corn. — On  ordinary  land 
yielded  60  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre,  without 
fertilizer  or  manure  last  season.  $1  per  bushel, 
bags,  10c.  S.  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION  SEED. 

Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrows,  Onion  Seed  Drills  and 
H and-Wheel  Hoes.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


Public  Opinion. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  some  of  our  leading  horti¬ 
culturists  are  well  worth  considering  : 

J.  B.  Wilson,  Fibre,  Mich.,  says;  “The 
fruit  trees  that  I  received  from  S.  W. 
Call,  Perry,  O.,  were  the  best  I  ever  saw 
come  from  any  nursery.” 

G.  W.  Hiskett,  Fulton,  O  ,  writes : 
“  With  an  experience  in  fruit  tree  plant¬ 
ing  extending  over  a  period  of  over  50 
years,  the  fruit  trees  that  I  received  from 
S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O.,  are  the  finest  trees 
I  ever  planted.” 

B.  F.  Nash,  Peru,  Ind.,  says  :  “I  have 
bought  trees  from  agents  and  also  direct 
from  different  nurseries,  but  the  trees 
that  I  received  from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O. , 
were  the  best  lot  of  trees  I  ever  bought. 
They  were  perfect  in  top  and  root.” 

Hundreds  of  others  write  similar  let¬ 
ters.  Call’s  Price  List  will  he  sent  free 
to  any  of  our  readers  requesting  it. 


UIC  UAlfC  0  nnn  IPDCC  III  CDIIIT  Five  acres  of  LOGAN.  We  have,  a  fine  stock  of 

VfC  RAVE  feyUUU  fUmCO  111  rnUII  ELDORADO  and  LOUDON.  DELAWARE 
PEACHES  and  W1CKSON  PLUMS,  are  specialties.  We  have  fine  two-year  old  stock.  CHERRIES  and 
STRAWBERRIES  iD  good  supply  Send  for  our  catalogue  of  all  the  valuable  new  and  standard  varieties. 

MYKK  &  SON,  lirulg;eville,  Del. 


DO  NOT  SET  A  PLANT  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  READ  R.  M.  KELLOGG'S 

GREAT  CROPS  OF  SMALL  FRUIT 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  He  has  grown  the  largest  crops  of  fancy  fruit  over  produced  on  an 
acre.  In  his  experimental  garden  are  single  PLANTS  WHICH  PRODUCE  ovek  FOUR  QUARTS  of  tine 
large  berries.  Our  customers  have  done  as  well  This  has  been  accomplished  by  scientifically  breeding  up 
plants  to  a  high  fruiting  vigor  so  they  throw  theirenergies  to  the  development  of  fruit  instead  of  use¬ 
less  runners.  All  are  propagated  from  an  IDEAL  PLANT,  and  restricted  for  sixteen  years  or  since  the 
introduction  of  the  variety.  The  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  experimental  gardens  in  United 
States.  The  cheapest  plant  is  the  one  which  will  give  you  the  best  fruit  and  most  of  it.  You  can’t  afford  to 
play  second  fiddle  on  the  market  by  using  scrub  plants.  The  only  large  stock  of  strictly  t  horoughbred  plants 
in  America.  Standard  varieties  only  15  cents  per  dozen  and  300  for  ®1.  Start  a  propagating 
bed  with  these  strong  fruiting  plants.  The  book  is  sent  free. 

Send  in  your  order  quick;.  Address  K.  M.  KELLOGG,  Tiiree.,Kivers,  Mick. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Frost  and  Fruit.— This  has  been  a  hard  Win¬ 
ter  on  the  bush  fruits.  I  am  afraid  our  Early 
Harvest  blackberries  have  been  severely  injured. 
That’s  bad,  for  they  gave  us  more  profit  last  year 
than  any  other  single  fruit.  The  Cuthbert  rasp¬ 
berries  are  not  seriously  injured,  but  I  don’t  like 
the  looks  of  the  Greggs.  Kansas  is  very  hardy. 

I  am  glad  now  that  we  did  not  prune  the  bush 
fruits  too  early.  I  would  rather  wait  until  Jack 
Frost  has  done  his  worst,  and  then  know  how  far 
we  must  cut  back.  About  this  time  in  the  year, 
some  folks  begin  to  lose  faith  in  Crimson  clover. 

A  long,  steady  freeze, with  no  snow  on  the  ground, 
shows  lots  of  dead  leaves  all  over  the  ground, 
and  the  beginner  thinks  that  Crimson  has  given 
up.  Don’t  believe  it.  The  leaves  often  show 
brown  and  dead  that  way,  but  the  root  is  alive 
yet.  The  greatest  danger  will  come  in  March, 
when  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground  and  lifts 
the  roots.  We  think  it  a  good  plan  to  broadcast 
the  manure  lightly  over  the  Crimson  clover  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  fully  thaws  out. 

Winter  Strawberries— I  told  last  Summer 
what  a  warm  time  we  had  when  a  grocer  sent 
us  back  a  crate  of  strawberries  that  we  had 
picked  with  great  care.  The  Madame  put  most 
of  them  into  preserve,  but  it  was  a  warm  time— a 
season  for  the  men  folks  to  remain  thoughtful 
rather  than  to  talk.  Since  we  have  begun  to  pick 
that  fruit  off  the  cellar  shelves,  we  have  been 
glad  the  grocer  sent  it  back.  It  would  hurt  my 
feelings  to  pay  cash  for  such  preserve,  and  we 
certainly  wouldn’t  like  to  go  without  it.  It’s  a 
great  help  to  have  such  an  unlimited  supply  of 
fruit  during  the  Winter.  That’s  about  what  we 
think  about  eggs,  too. 

Starve  the  Cat  — Our  old  stone  house  is  over¬ 
run  with  mice.  They  live  in  the  walls,  and  come 
out  in  swarms  to  steal  the  food.  The  cat  kept 
them  down  for  a  time,  but  finally  she  failed  to  do 
her  duty,  and  the  mice  increased  like  smoke.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  children  fed  the  cat  too 
much.  She  hunted  mice  for  fun  and  not  for  food. 
The  remedy  was  to  starve  her  into  business.  No¬ 
body  ever  received  a  cash  dividend  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  fun!  An  empty  stomach  turns  mouse¬ 
hunting  into  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  That 
is  what  gets  business  out  of  cats,  cattle  or  human 
critters.  I  might  say  out  of  plants,  too!  We  hear 
much  about  the  tubeicles  on  the  roots  of  cow 
peas  and  clover.  These  tubercles  or  warts  show 
that  the  plant  is  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

.1  notice  that,  on  thin,  poor  soil,  these  tubercles 
are  larger  and  more  prominent  than  where  the 
•soil  is  rich.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  cow  pea 
is  somewhat  like  our  cat.  Where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  nitrogen  around  it,  in  the  soil ,  I 
think  it  will  get  lazy  and  take  it  in  rather  than 
work  it  out  of  the  air!  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  cow  pea  is  particularly  valuable  for  use  on 
poor,  thin  soils.  By  using  it  in  the  rotation, 
when  the  soil  is  poorest,  you  will  add  more  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  farm  than  by  putting  it  on  rich  land. 

Making  Over  Clothes. — The  Bud  came  out  last 
Sunday  in  a  little  brown  dress  which  could  show 
a  useful  pedigree.  For  two  seasons,  the  Madame 
used  the  cloth  for  a  bicycle  suit,  and  before  that 
it  served  as  an  evening  dress.  I  don’t  know  what 
it  will  come  to  when  the  Bud  is  done  with  it.  It 
is  about  like  the  progress  of  a  piece  of  meat 
through  our  family.  From  roast,  it  passes 
through  slice,  soup,  stew  and  hash  until  the  cat 
gets  little  of  it.  In  a  family  where  there  is  some 
one  skillful  with  the  needle  and  shears,  it  pays 
to  buy  good  cloth.  When  one  garment  has  served 
its  purpose,  the  cloth  is  still  worth  making  over 
into  something  else.  Grandmother  says  that, 
•when  she  was  a  girl,  most  of  the  dresses  were 
made  at  home.  The  oldest  girls  wore  them  first, 
and  then  the  cloth  was  ripped  out  and  made  over 
for  the  others.  The  cloth  was  so  good  and  the 
work  so  well  done  that  the  clothes  always  seemed 
neat  and  fresh.  I  can  remember  when  some 
smart  old  lady  used  to  go  through  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  from  house  to  house  doing  this  sort  of  tail, 
oring.  It  takes  a  finger  with  a  skilled  tip  and  a 
nimble  joint  to  work  the  cloth  up  properly.  I  call 
it  rough  on  a  child  to  do  a  clumsy,  bungling  job 
with  the  cloth,  and  then  expect  the  child  to  wear 
the  awkward  garment. 

The  Egg  Business.— Our  hens  laid  623  egf  s  in 
January.  Last  year,  our  record  was  311  eggs. 
We  are  selling  now  at  2*4  cents  each.  At  this 
time  last  year,  the  hens  were  dying  rapidly,  but 
this  Winter  they  are  remarkably  healthy.  This 
has  been  a  hard  Winter  for  them,  too,  with  much 
eold  and  snow.  Our  hens  are  crowded  more  than 
they  should  be.  We  have  younger  and  more  vig¬ 
orous  stock  than  last  year.  For  one  thing,  the 
roosters  were  better.  We  are  also  feeding  more 
corn  this  Winter,  and  I  think  this  has  been  a 
good  thing  through  this  bad  weather.  Another 
thing,  we  are  careful  to  keep  them  well  supplied 
with  grit.  Out  of  grit— out  of  eggs. 

Reading  on  the  Farm,— We  know,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  what  grand  opportunities  farm  life 
affords  for  reading  and  thinking.  The  long 
Winter  evenings  and  the  dull  days  during  the 
scarlet  fever  siege  gave  our  folks  a  grand  chance 
to  read  carefully  a  number  of  powerful  books. 
They  practiced  the  plan  of  reading  aloud— tak¬ 
ing  turns  at  the  reading— and  thus  they  were 
able  to  keep  up  their  work  and  enjoy  books  at 
the  same  time.  I  think  the  most  appreciative 
book-readers  in  the  country  are  found  on  the 
farms.  Around  the  quiet  country  firesides,  people 
have  a  chance  to  read  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 
There  is  less  to  disturb  and  divert  their  minds. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  able  to  acquire  the 
reading  habit — early  in  life.  Our  children  shall 
have  it  if  we  can  possibly  graft  it  into  them. 


Cows  and  Trees.— During  the  past  few  weeks, 
I  have  been  out  quite  a  little  among  dairymen 
and  fruit  growers.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  a 
dairyman  loves  a  good  cow  more  than  an  or- 
chardist  loves  a  tree.  You  take  a  man  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  watching  the  growth  of 
trees  and  training  and  developing  them  by  feed¬ 
ing  and  pruning!  A  tree  to  that  man  is  almost 
as  much  a  friend  as  a  human  being  would  be.  A 
great  noble  tree  arouses  all  that  is  good  within 
him.  A  neglected  tree  or  orchard  makes  him  feel 
sad.  How  these  men  do  love  an  apple  tree.  That 
represents  something  to  be  planned  for — built  up 
and  developed.  You  care  for  it  in  babyhood  and 
in  its  strength  it  cares  for  you.  It  certainly 
ought  to  give  a  boy  character  to  grow  up  with  a 
good  apple  orchard,  and  feel  that  he  is  helping  to 
direct  its  growth.  We  want  our  boys  to  grow  up 
that  way.  _  h.  w.  c. 


Fish  for  Small  Pond ;  Peaches. 

G.  J.  M.,Hyde  Park.  Mass. — 1. 1  have  a  small  pond 
fed  by  sprmgs  upon  my  farm,  with  an  area  of 
about  2,500  square  feet,  which  1  would  like  to  put 
into  an  ornamental  shape  by  the  use  of  aquatic 
hardy  plants,  suited  to  southern  Massachusetts. 
Will  you  favor  me  with  a  suggestion  regarding 
fish  for  such  a  small  pond  and  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  described  ?  I  wish  to  make  the  place  at¬ 
tractive  at  a  reasonable  expense.  It  may  be 
that,  in  Summer,  owing  to  the  usual  dry  weather, 
the  water  may  be  much  lower  than  at  present, 
which  is  about  four  feet  deep.  2.  On  page  54,  H. 

E  Van  Deman  advises  a  list  of  peaches  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  In  looking  over  catalogues,  I  do  not  find 
these  names  complete  in  any  one.  Which  of 
these  are  early,  medium  and  late,  and  which  free¬ 
stones  ? 

Ans.  —  1.  We  have  just  such  a  pond  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  we  have  tried 
many  different  kinds  of  fish,  but  we 
have  not  not  tried  Black  bass  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  no  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  going  over  the  dam.  Up 
to  about  three  years  ago,  the  pond  was 
well  stocked  with  sunfish.  After  that, 
we  put  a  number  of  pickerel  in,  and 
since  then,  the  sunfish  have  notably  de¬ 
creased.  We  also  tried  a  number  of  Ger¬ 
man  carp,  but  they  were  not  seen  after 
being  thrown  in.  We  put  into  the  pond 
at  one  time  about  100  perch,  but  they  all 
disappeared,  going  over  the  dam  as  we 
presumed.  From  our  own  experience, 
we  can,  therefore,  recommend  sunfish 
only.  2.  Greensboro  :  Early,  nearly  free  ; 
Triumph  :  Extra  early,  freestone  ;  Early 
Rivers :  Early,  freestone ;  Mountain 
Rose :  Rather  early,  freestone ;  Cham¬ 
pion  :  Early,  perfect  freestone  ;  Elberta  : 
Freestone,  early  August ;  Oldmixon  Free: 
Season  medium  or  first  of  August ;  Sal- 
way  :  Late,  freestone ;  Heath  Cling : 
Season  very  late. 

Cow  Peas  for  Poor  Land. 

T.  F.  K.,  Carmel .  N.  Y.— Can  I  bring  a  poor 
piece  of  sandy  soil  up  to  a  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  by  sowing  Black  cow  peas?  If  so,  how 
shall  I  do  it  ?  I  have  eight  acres  on  a  ridge  that 
I  would  like  to  get  seeded  down  to  grass.  Barn¬ 
yard  manure  will  bring  this  lot  up,  but  I  can¬ 
not  get  that,  and  have  heard  that  cow  peas  will 
do  wonders  for  the  soil.  Will  May  or  June  do  to 
sow  the  peas  here  in  this  latitude?  Should  I  let 
them  grow  all  Summer,  and  die  down  on  the 
ground,  and  the  following  May  or  June  plow 
them  under  and  sow  grass  seed  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  southern  cow  pea  will 
improve  that  land,  though  it  will  not 
alone,  in  one  year,  fit  it  for  a  good  crop 
of  grass.  That  would  be  asking  too 
much  In  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  we  sow 
the  cow  peas  about  June  1,  using  five 
pecks  per  acre  broadcast,  or  about  three 
pecks  when  drilled.  We  have  obtained 
a  fair  growth  when  sown  alone,  even  on 
very  poor  ground  ;  but  the  yield  is  much 
more  satisfactory  when  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  used  with  the  peas.  We 
let  the  peas  die  on  the  ground,  and  work 
them  under  in  Spring.  Our  observation 
is  that  the  pea  vines  improve  the  soil  by 
adding  “  body  ”  or  humus  to  it  quite  as 
much  as  by  adding  actual  fertility.  On 
a  soil  inclined  to  be  sour,  we  have  found 
that  lime  gives  us  a  better  crop  of  cow 
peas,  and  also  helps  with  the  following 
crops.  We  advise  you  to  work  two  crops 
of  cow  peas  into  the  soil,  and  then  use  a 
fair  dressing  of  some  fertilizer  rich  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  before  seed¬ 
ing  to  grass. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY/’  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FEES 
For  Houses,  Barn*,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VB  Dealer: 
arofits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  4  Fanners 
Alliance.  Low  nrices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NQERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  CUSTOMER  WRITES: 

“  I  was  much  gratified  a  few  days  ago  when  renewing  the  floor  slats 
in  the  stalls  of  my  stable,  to  find  that  the  planking  underneath 
which  had  been  coated  with  your  P  &  B  Paint,  prior  to  the  placing 
of  the  slats,  nearly  five  years  ago,  was  in  perfect  condition.  It  is 
the  most  successful  coating  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  used.” 

The  above  is  one  of  many  letters  received  testifying 
to  the  durability  as  well  as  to  the  acid,  alkali  and 
waterproof  qualities  of 

P  &  B  PRESERVATIVE  PAINT 

It  is  of  great  value  for  preserving  all  wood  and  metal 
however  exposed. 

THE  STANDARD  RAINT  COM  RA  NY, 

Sole  Maxcfactdkeks, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York. 


CABOT’S 

CREOSOTE 


WE  BUILDIFARM  TRUCKS  ONLY. 


TEN 

STYLES. 


It  has  6  in.  tires,  short-turn" 
and  tlie  patented  front  wear 
and  5th  wheel  is  very  strong 
and  especially  built  to  hold 
a  load  steady  on  a  short  turn. 


Stakes  pull  out  and  1  x  16 
ft.  flat  platform,  only  32  in. 

from  the  ground,  rests  on  tho  _ 

bolsters.  Our  patented  wedge  made  wheels,  or  steel 
wheels  if  desired.  Tho  best  Farm  Truck  made. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  circulars. 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 
SAGINAW.  MICH. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  il  inois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


2s£l£HDrive  a  Nail? 

Anybody  that  can  drive  a 
null  cun  build 

The  Chandlee  Fence. 

Any  kind  of  wire  may  be  used. 

f  Makes  the  most  rigid,  strong:* 
...  l(_  eat,  and  most  durable  fence 

No.  7  H  H  that  can  be  made  of  wire.  Look  at  the 
“Hr?  11  cut  “THAT  STAY  WILL  STAY.’’ 
Steel  vlrv  jjo  twisting,  straining  or  breaking:.  The 
secret  Is  in  tho  lock  which  absolutely  holds  the  stay. 
It  make*  tho  cheapest  good  wire  fence  known. 
wv  WANT  AGENTS  Reliable  and  responsible  men  only, 
We  give  exclusive  territory  to  right  men.  Write  for 
terms  and  territory.  Sample  and  Catalogue  Free. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


It’s  a  maUh 
for  the  most 
breechy  Bull. 


FENCE  PAINT 

Preserves  fences,  sheds,  coops,  and  all  rough  wood¬ 
work.  Handsome,  durable  colors,  and  costs  only  fifty 
cents  per  gallon.  “Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not 
subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay. "—Cent’v  Dictionary 
Sahokl  Cabot,  Sole  Mfr., 81  Kilby ,St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  McFarland  Fence  Machine,  $6. 

Builds  fence  that  beats  them  all  for  Cheapness, 
Strength  anti  Durability;  10  to  18c.  a  rod.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  MCFARLAND -CO.,  Portland,  Ind. 


BULL-STRONG 

The  ordinary  fence  is  not 
good  enough.  It  takes  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ordinary. 
Our  Duplex  Automutle 
Much  I  nc  makes  100  varieties 
of  fence  at  tho  rate  of  CO  rods 
per  day.  That  brings  the 
cost  of  a  iirstclassfaimfence 
to  only  18c.  per  rod.  19c.  for 
poultry  fence;  ICe.  fora  rab¬ 
bit-proof  fence— excellent  for 

|  HORSE-HIGH 

tM  nurseries  and  orchards,  and 
12c.  fora  good  hog  fence.  W e 
sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring 
and  barbed  wire  direct  at 
wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
wire  or  fencing  until  you  get 
our  free  catalogue.  Wo  will 
save  you  money  on  all  orders. 

KITSELMAN  BROW. 
Box  108,  RldgeviUe,  lad. 

PIG 


vV  .  -f  _ 


IMPORTANT 
.FEATURE 

>  in  any  wire  fence 

g  Is  thnt  of 

ELASTICITY 

You  cannot  get  it  in 
a  soft  lateral  wire. 
Look  to  the  size  and 
quality  o  f  the  up- 

_  rights  as  well. 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


YOU  CAN  USE 

Coiled  Spring,  Cable,  Barbed 
or  Smooth  Wire  in  our 

$10  MACHINE 

And  Build  the  BEST  Wire  Fence  at 
16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  Cataloj 
BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 
Box  1  Norwalk,  0.,  U  S.  A 


Our  FENCE  MACHINES 

-A  ftMake  this  and  many  other 
pm  styles  of  Fence. 

Mil  PAYS  FOR  DELIVERING 
A  MACHINE  AT  YOUR 
STATION.  We  have  Lawn  Fenc¬ 
ing,  Farm  and  Yard  Gates,  also 
Wire,  Ratchets,  &c.  Full  in¬ 
formation  for  postal.  Box  m. 

EurekaFence  Co,  Richmond,  In'1 


A  SINGLE  SHOT 

never  won  a  battle.  Steady  bombardment  with 
big  guns,  little  guns  and  rapid  fire  pieces  counts. 
Wo  nave  all  sorts  of  ammunition.  \V  rite  for  it. 
page  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE. 

■a  hi— amtar  wiijiiiM^iJiAiwsiiuEsaaaarMW 


BULL-STRONG  AND  CHICKEN-TIGHT. 

Our  prices  will  surprise  you  for  we  sell  direct  to  th» 
Fanners  at  wholesale.  If  you  are  wanting  anything  in 
the  Fence  line,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  Free  catalog. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO., 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 


Our  New  Fence  Ratchet 


tightens, 
any  wire 

, fence.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts. 
Attaches  at  any  point  between  end 
posts.  Sample  and  circular  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  LEESBUKG,  OHIO. 


FENCING 

K.  L.  SHELLABERG 


For  Poultry,  half  cost  of 
Netting.  Also  farm,  yard, 
cemetery  fences.  Freight 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  8HELLABERGER,  70  F.  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


is  thoroughly  interwoven  but  has  long  horizontal  wires, 
which  classes  it  as 

A  FENGE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 

Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  and  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottom  rails.  Has  cable  selv¬ 
age  and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 

Each  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 

We  are  manufacturers  also  of  the  following  famous  fences: 

CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables. 

STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE  K 

parks,  cemeteries,  etc.  Steel  gates,  posts,  etc.  Everything 
the  best  or  its  kind. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 
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Pat.  July  21, 1896.  Pat.  July  6,  1897. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  1 


Pluralisms 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  POTATO  FLOWER¬ 
POT  EXPERIMENT. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST 
OUT  WHICH  ARE 
ABLE  KINDS 


METHOD  OF  FINDING 
THE  MOST  PBOFIT- 
OF  POTATOES  ? 


A  New  Method  Proposed  and  Tried. 

ALL  OF  OUR  POTATO-INTERESTED  READERS 
AND  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  WERE 
SOLICITED  TO  CO-OPERATE. 


and 


Part  III. 

Yield  of  the  Flower-Pot  Potatoes 
Outside  Check  Varieties 

No.  24  — Enormous. — From  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
Marblehead,  Mass.  —  Seed,  6  pieces  —  3  whole 
tubers  cut  in  half  lengthwise — having,  respec¬ 
tively,  6,  6,  5,  5,  5,  4  eyes,  and  weighing  20  ounces. 
White  bloom.  July  12,  medium  habit;  few  stems 
to  a  vine.  July  22,  green,  August  14  somewhat 
green.  August  21,  still  alive.  First  hill  yielded 
3  potatoes,  weight  4  ounces;  second,  4,  weight 
8  ounces;  third,  2,  weight  8  ounces;  fourth,  2, 
weight  6  ounces;  fifth,  3  tubers,  weight  3  ounces; 
sixth  hill  missed,  being  a  total  of  29  ounces  for  5 
hills. 

No.  25. — Carman  No.  1. — From  Thorburn  &  Co. — 
Seed,  6  pieces— 3  tubers  cut  in  half  lengthwise — 
having,  respectively,  4,  5,  4,  3,  4,  4  eyes,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  16  ounces.  July  12,  spreading  habit,  light 
green  stems.  July  22,  mostly  green.  August  7, 
dying.  First  hill  yielded  4  potatoes,  weight  18 
ounces;  second,  2,  weight  7  ounces;  third,  5, 
weight  13  ounces;  fourth,  2.  weight  8  ounces; 
sixth  hill  missed,  making  a  total  of  53  ounces  for 
5  hills. 

No  26.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (second  lot).— 
From  Peter  Henderson  <fc  Co  —Seed,  2  tubers  cut 
into  5  pieces,  having,  respectively,  3,  3,  4,  4,  4 
eyes,  weighing  16  ounces.  Flowers  purplish 
white.  July  12,  tall,  slim  vines,  purple  color.  July 
22,  green.  August  7,  dying.  August  14,  dead. 
First  hill  yielded  7  tubers,  weight  12  ounces; 
second  hill,  7,  weight  10  ounces;  third,  4,  weight 
10  ounces;  fourth,  6,  weight  8)4  ounces;  fifth,  5, 
weight  13  ounces,  being  a  total  of  53)4  ounces 
from  5  pieces. 

No.  27. — Early  Andes  — From  H  C.  Marsh,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind. — Seed,  6  entire  tubers,  one  cut  in  half 
lengthwise,  making 7  pieces,  having,  respectively, 
6,  8,  9,  12,  8,  9,  9  eyes,  and  weighing  22)4  ounces. 
July  12,  medium  habit.  July  22,  beginning  to  die. 
August  7,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  6  potatoes, 
weight  5)4  ounces;  second,  5,  weight  7  ounces; 
third,  4,  weight  13  ounces;  fourth,  14,  weight  19 
ounces;  fifth,  7,  weight  13  ounces;  sixth,  4, 
weight  5  ounces;  seventh,  13,  weight  17  ounces. 
Total  weight  for  7  hills,  79)4  ounces. 


bloom.  July  12,  ample  foliage,  rather  spreading 
habit.  July  22,  green.  August  7,  many  leaves 
turning  brown.  August  21,  dead.  First  hill 
yielded  3  potatoes,  weight  7  ounces;  second,  2, 
weight  11  ounces;  third,  3,  weight  15  ounces: 
fourth,  3,  weight  8  ounces;  fifth,  2,  weight  10)4 
ounces.  A  total  of  51)4  ounces  for  5  hills. 

No.  33.— White  Beauty.— From  James  Vick’s 
Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Seed,  9  pieces,  4  tubers 
cut  in  half  lengthwise,  and  1  whole  tuber  with 
stem  end  cut  off,  having,  respectively,  4,  5,  3,  4,  4f 

4,  3,  3,  3  eyes,  and  weighing  18)4  ounces.  July  12, 
medium  habit.  August  7,  greeD.  August  21,  dead. 
First  hill  yielded  5  tubers,  weight  3  ounces; 
second,  6,  weight  16  ounces;  third,  11,  weight  4 
ounces;  fourth,  8,  weight  11)4  ounces;  fifth,  6. 
weight  7  ounces;  sixth,  5,  weight  10  ounces; 
seventh,  3,  weight  4)4  ounces;  eighth,  4,  weight  7 
ounces;  ninth,  3,  weight  4 ounces.  A  total  weight 
of  67  ounces  for  9  hills. 

No.  34.— Bovee  (second  lot).— From  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  <fe  Co. — Seed,  6  pieces,  3  whole  tubers  cut 
in  half  lengthwise,  having,  respectively,  3,  3,  4,  4, 

5,  4  eyes,  and  weighing  14  ounces.  June  17,  white 
flowers.  July  12,  medium  habit.  July  22,  begin¬ 
ning  to  die.  August  7,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  6 
tubers,  weight  10  ounces;  Becond,  8,  weight  14% 
ounces;  third,  7,  weight  8  ounces;  fourth,  12, 
weight  15  ounces;  fifth,  9,  weight  8  ounces;  sixth, 

2,  weight  4  ounces.  A  total  of  59)4  ounces  for  6 
hills. 

No.  35— Carman  No.  1.— Our  own  seed  Seed, 
8  pieces,  being  tubers  of  medium  size,  so  cut 
away  on  the  stem  end  that  all  shall  weigh  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same,  viz.,  3  ounces.  The  eyes  are  so 
entirely  dormant  that  we  could  not  count 
them.  July  12,  ample  foliage,  medium  hab¬ 
it.  Green  stems.  July  22,  changing  a  trifle. 
August  21,  still  alive.  First  hill  yielded  4  tubers 
weighing  9)4  ounces  ;  second,  1,  weight  5)4 
ounces;  third,  1,  weight  4  ounces;  fourth,  3, 
weight  7  ounces;  fifth,  6.  weight  12  ounces;  sixth, 

3,  weight  11  ounces;  seventh,  8,  weight  11)4 
ounces;  eighth,  2,  1)4  ounce.  Most  of  tubers 
very  scabby.  A  total  weight  of  60)4  ounces  for 
eight  hills. 

No.  36  —Sir  Walter  Raleigh.— Third  lot.  Home 
seed.  Seed,  7  pieces,  all  whole  tubers  except  one, 
and  from  this  a  small  piece  v  as  cut  off  Ihe  seed 
end.  All  weighed  the  same,  viz.,  3  ounces;  eyes 
so  dormant  that  we  could  not  estimate  them  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  seed  tubers  may  have  been  injured 
by  frost,  having  been  kept  in  the  cellar.  July  12, 
upright  habit,  purple  stems,  dark  green  foliage. 
July  29,  green.  August  7,  same.  August  14,  still 
alive.  August  21,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  9 
tubers,  weight  13  ounces;  second,  4,  v eight  5 
ounces;  third,  6,  weight  9  ounces;  fourth,  2, 
weight  3  ounces;  fifth,  11,  weight  9  ounces;  sixth, 

4,  weight  9)4ounces;  seventh,  5,  weight  15 ounces. 
Perfect  shape,  smooth.  A  total  weight  of  63)4 
ounces  for  seven  hills.  Next  week  we  shall  give 
the  yields  of  the  “ outside”  potatoes  for  compar¬ 
ison. 

GRAFTS. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Trees 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Lb  A  marl M. 


Small  Fruits,  drapes.  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants* 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Paeonies 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  1 

„  BEST  NOVELTIES 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  S.  T 
Fifty-ninth  Year. 


No.  28.— Pat’s  Choice.— From  W.  H  Heald, 
Letcher,  South  Dakota. — Seed,  6  pieces — 3  whole 
tubers  cut  lengthwise — having,  respectively,  7,  7, 
7,  7,  6,  6  eyes,  and  weighing  18  ounces.  Purple 
flower.  “  Seedling  of  Seneca  Beauty,  two  weeks 
earlier.”  Pat’s  Choice  is  said  to  set  its  potatoes 
early,  and  to  continue  their  growth  the  entire 
season.  July  12,  between  upright  and  spreading 
habit.  July  22,  green.  August  7,  turning  yellow. 
August  21,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  6  tubers, 
weight  11  ounces;  second,  7,  weight  8)4  ounces; 
third,  6,  weight  10  ounces;  fourth,  7,  weight  15 
ounces;  fifth,  5,  weight  6  ounces;  sixth,  3, 
weight  7)4  ounces.  A  total  weight  of  58  ounces 
for  6  hills. 

No.  29. — Standard. — From  Henry  A.  Dreer. — 
Seed,  8  pieces;  6  whole  tubers,  and  1  cut  in  half, 
lengthwise,  having,  respectively,  3,  8,  8,  6,  6,  6,  6, 
7  eyes,  and  weighing  32  ounces.  June  17,  white 
b  oom.  July  12,  spreading  habit.  July22,  chang¬ 
ing  slightly.  August  14,  dead.  First  hill  yielded 
3  tubers  weighing  10)4  ounces;  second,  5,  weight 
17)4  ounces;  third,  3,  weight  9)4  ounces;  fourth, 
6,  weight  21  ounces;  fifth,  2,  weight  11  ounces; 
sixth,  2,  weight  8  ounces;  seventh,  6,  weight  16)4 
ounces;  eighth,  2,  weight  11)4  ounces.  Best 
yield  thus  far.  Potatoes  shapely,  somewhat 
flattened,  few  eyes.  Total  weight  of  105  ounces 
for  8  hills. 

No.  30.— Early  Ohio  —From  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co. — Seed,  4  pieces,  2  whole  tubers  cut  in  half 
lengthwise,  having  respectively,  4,  6,  6,  5  eyes, 
and  weighing  14  ounces.  July  12,  between  spread¬ 
ing  and  upright  habit.  Dark  green  foliage, 
purplish  stems.  July  22,  green.  July  29,  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn  yellow.  August  14,  dead.  Fu-st  hill 
yielded  5  tubers,  weight  3  ounces;  second,  7, 
weight  15  ounces;  third,  7,  weight  16  ounces; 
fourth,  7,  weight  12  oun  es.  A  total  of  46  ounces 
for  4  hills. 

No  31.— Carman  No.  3.— From  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co. — Seed,  6  pieces,  3  tubers  cut  in  half  length¬ 
wise,  having,  respectively,  3,  4,  3,  4,  4,  4  eyes,  and 
weighing  21  ounces.  July  12,  upright  habit, 
purplish  stems.  July  22,  green.  August  7,  many 
leaves  brown.  August  21,  dead.  First  hill  yielded 

3  tubers,  weight  3  ounces;  second,  6,  weight  10)4 
ounces;  third,  3,  weight  5)4  ounces;  fourth,  4, 
weight  5)4  ounces;  fifth,  5,  weight  9)4  ounces; 
sixth,  5,  weight  8  ounces.  A  total  of  42  ounces 
for  6  hills. 

No  32.— Uncle  Sam —From  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.— Seed,  5  pieces,  having,  respectively,  4,  5,  4,  3, 

4  eyes,  and  weighing  13  ounces.  June  17,  white 


Tiie  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
issued  a  warning  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
against  men  who  have  been  going  about  the  State 
selling  peach  trees  purporting  to  be  proof  against 
the  yellows.  These  men  declare  that  the  trees 
offered  by  them  were  started  in  Canada,  fiom 
seed  brought  from  France,  and  that  they  are 
not  only  free  from  the  germs  of  disease,  but  they 
are  also  so  hardy  on  account  of  their  growth  in  a 
northern  latitude,  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
disease  when  transplanted.  It  is  surprising  that 
a  warning  against  these  claims  should  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  Station  authorities  say  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  in  northern  Ohio  have  been 
swindled,  some  having  paid  five  times  what  a 
thoroughly  acclimated  tree  could  be  secured  for 
from  a  responsible  nurseryman.  The  Canadian 
nurserymen  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  such  a 
tree  as  the  tree  peddlers  offer. 

Adulterated  Seeds.— The  seed  of  Bromus  in- 
ermis  is  being  adulterated  with  seeds  of  Meadow 
Fescue,  as  high  as  25  per  cent  having  been  found 
in  samples  sent  to  us  for  test.  The  principal  im¬ 
purities  in  good  samples  should  be  chaff  and 
breakage,  as  the  seed,  as  usually  grown,  is  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  the  seeds  of  other  plants.  The 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  seeds  like  those  of 
Meadow  Fescue  can  almost  certainly  be  taken  as 
an  attempt  at  fraud.  Farmers  should  send 
samples  of  their  principal  seeds  early  in  the 
season  to  their  State  experiment  stations  or  the 
Depai  tment  of  Agriculture  for  test.  In  this  way, 
they  will  frequently  save  themselves  from  plant¬ 
ing  inferior  seeds,  and  weed  seeds.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  report  promptly  on  the  purity  of  any 
samples  sent  to  us,  and  indue  time,  on  the  ger¬ 
mination  also.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  proper 
blanks  to  any  one  desiring  vo  send  us  seed,  or 
they  can  send  the  seed  on  at  once,  and  the  blank 
will  be  forwarded  to  them  to  be  filled  out  upon 
its  receipt.  r  j.  pieters. 

In  Charge  of  Bure  Seed  Investigations. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

Long  Drawn  Out. — The  strawberry  supply  of 
New  York  City,  which,  25  years  ago,  lasted  for 
about  a  month,  has  been  extended  to  more  than 
six  months  of  the  year  now,  and  the  regions  of 
supply  extend  from  Lake  Ontario  to  southern 
Florida.  The  Florida  berries  begin  to  come  in 
about  New  Year,  and  are  received  until  the 
middle  of  March.  Charleston  berries  begin  from 
March  10  to  20;  North  Carolina  about  April  15; 
the  Norfolk  season  lasts  through  May.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  berries  last  from  about  May 
15  to  June  10,  and  then  South  Jersey  fruit  comes 
in,  to  be  followed  by  that  from  the  north  of 
the  State,  and  later  from  New  York  State. 
Boston  gets  strawberries  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  as  Iqte  as  the  middle  of 
August,  and  New  York  has  received  the  berries 
from  California  in  November  and  December.  It 
seems,  however,  that  city  people  are  usually 
tired  of  strawberries  by  the  time  peaches  begin 
to  come,  and  this  last  named  fruit  is  received 
much  earlier  than  formerly. 


REID'S 
PRlIlTSj 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Keid’s  is  well, 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  iai 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the’ 
buyer.  Save  one-halt  on  anything  you  need  in  the 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  yon  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  esti¬ 
mates,  or  any  information  you  may  ask  for,  free.  1 

REID’S  NURSERIES*  BRIDGEPORT*  OHIO. 


iS^Rigger  Fruit  (YopsgS^ 

f  and  better  fruit  will  repay  the  grower  who  plants  Black’s  trees.  Every 

|  tree  we  sell  is  selected  from  the  very  healthiest,  most  vigorous  stock 
and  is  free  from  scale.  Certificate  of  inspection  sent  with  each  order. 

The  finest  stock  of  Bench  Trees  it  is  possible  to  grow— the  Mercer 
Cherry,  the  Japan  Chestnut,  and  Japan  Walnut,  are  all  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  handsome,  illustrated,  1S99  Catalog.  Everyone  who 
raises  fruit,  nuts  or  berries  should  write  for  a  copy— mailed  pree. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


SEEDS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants  from 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to  Street  Trees  at 
.  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  low  rates.  Try  us,  our  stock  and  prices  will 

P^soyou.  Have  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS. 
ROSES,  FLAN  I S,  ETC.  Correspondence  solicited,  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box 449  Painesville,  O. 


y.nminimnnminnmnniumnniiiiiiimnuninniunniiiininiimuuiiinimnniuiimi.nmiiiiuiiimiii.mn.n..........^ - 

.CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swallowed. 

I  Grapes,  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  In  possible  100.  “Will 

Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 
i  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE  ay 


CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  HEW  YORK. 
nunrniuimuiinnuuniuuuuiimnmnuinniiminnimiiiiiunuiiiiiinMmiiinniininim 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  be 
FACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 
of  our  customers  after  trial  increase  their  orders.  A  trial  order  will  make  a  lifetime  customer  of 
you.  We  promise  only  best  values.  Among  the  new  but  weU-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
g|l|  ET  D  C  ET  D  (T  A  II  D|  Af'ITRPPPY  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 
mCn9CnCAU  DLAU^DEiRKT.  for  *5,  and  many  other  things  that  will 
Interest  you.  Free  catalogue  if  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 
ESTABLISHED  1847. 


WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


A  First  Rate  Catalogue 

of  fruits,  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
the  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties — color-plate 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 

Established  48 years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn, 


ARE  YOU  IN  DOUBT  What  to  Buy  or 


Where  to  Buy  It? 


The  Business  Farmer.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


GREEN  ALL  WINTER 

Price  right.  Full  line  Nursery  Stock.  Free  Catalogue.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Mooregtown,  N.  J . 


CALIFORNIA 

PRIVET 

— the  hedge.  I  have  good, 
stocky,  well-rooted  plants. 


EVERGREENS 

100,  6  to  8  In.  $1;  18  to  18  In.  $8.50. 
100,  3  ft.  $10  prepaid.  100,  4  to  6  ft. 

varieties,  $15.  45choice  Bruit  trees,  20 
varieties,  $10.  Ornamental  A  Fruit 
Trees.  Catalogue  and  prices  of  60 
great  bargain  lots  SENT  FREE. 

E3T  Good  Local  Agents  Wanted. 


HELL,  -,e,9,?e  ■ 


Specialist, 


Dundee,  III. 


Our ’99  Catalogue 

No  fancy  plate  pictures  or  overdrawn  de¬ 
scriptions,  but  our  honest  experience  with 
all  plants  and  trees.  Our  prices  are  right 
for  A  1  stock,  and  no  “  extras  ”  for  packing. 

IVe  heme  everything  any  fruit  grower  can  need. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.- 

Choice  Fruits 

are  the  only  kind  that  pay  for  the  cost  of 
growing  and  marketing.  My  catalogue  tells 
all  about  the  Echo  Strawberry,  Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry,  Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry,  Pearl  Gooseberry,  Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currant,  etc.  All  varieties  are 
strong,  fresh  dug,  well  rooted.  Immense 
stock.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Catalogue 
(worth  dollars  to  you),  telling  all  about 
small  fruits,  free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NUT  ana 

FRUIT 


TREES 


CHINQUAPIN. 


300  ACRES— 61  YEARS 

Superior  stock  of  all  desirable 
varieties  of  Chestnuts,  Walnuts. 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums; 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  ;small 
fruit  plants,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

PABEYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES 
Parry,  New  Jersey. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Small 

Fruits 

Old  mad  Haw 
Variatlaa. 


Grape  Vines 

~  ,  Daaerfptlra  Hat  fr*,.  _ 

rA  MBMT  r8.^*  CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
BAPLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
Warranted  true.  Tc  8.  HUBBAJtD  CO.,  Fredonim,  No  Y- 

ST  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root- 

Japan  Plums 

All  varieties.  Also  peaches,  mammoth  sweet  chest¬ 
nuts  and  berry  plants,  cheap.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  II.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  COINS. 

THE  HOLSTEIN  MEN  ANSWERED. 

Cow  Beef. — The  article  of  W.  M.  Ben- 
ninger,  entitled  The  Holstein  Cow,  page 
30,  furnishes  some  good  thought  food. 
The  first  time  I  read  it,  I  merely  laughed. 
Then  I  read  it  again,  and  b?gan  think¬ 
ing  about  it,  and  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Mr.  Benninger  is,  probably, 
perfectly  honest  in  his  assertions,  only 
he,  like  a  great  many  other  persons  (per¬ 
haps  myself  included)  is  ready  to  grasp 
at  any  instance  which  tends  to  prove 
what  he  already  thinks,  and  accept  it  as 
proof  undeniable. 

In  the  first  place,  he  cites  the  instance 
where  he  sold  a  free-martin  heifer  for 
beef  at  a  good  profit,  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Holsteins  are  a  profit¬ 
able  beef  breed.  Mr.  Elmer  Stanton  tells 
me  that  he  butchered  a  free-martin  Jersey 
heifer  between  two  and  three  years  old, 
that  dressed  (beef,  hide  and  tallow)  over 
700  pounds,  and  says  that  she  was  the 
heaviest  two-year-old  heifer  he  ever 
killed  during  20  years’  butchering.  Yet 


quality  of  the  milk  ;  but  I  know  that  he 
forgot  it,  for  he  has  said  a  good  deal 
about  it  elsewhere.  So,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  permissible  for  me  to  “  steal  some  of 
his  thunder,”  and  have  my  say  first.  I 
live  in  an  intensely  Holstein  section  ; 
almost  every  one  produces  milk  for  the 
New  York  market,  and  I  actually  know 
10  farmers  who  keep  grade  Holsteins 
to  produce  milk  to  sell,  and  keep  one 
Jersey  to  furnish  milk  for  their  own  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  other  day,  I  was  riding  past 
one  of  these  farmers’  homes,  and  seeing 
the  little  Jersey  among  his  big  Holsteins, 
asked  him  what  he  would  take  for  her. 
“  Don’t  want  to  sell  her,”  he  replied, 
“  she  is  the  family  cow.” 

“  What  is  the  difference  between  her 
and  some  other  one  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Why,  her  milk  is  twice  as  rich  as 
those  cows.  She  makes  all  the  butter 
we  use,  besides  we  use  lots  of  milk 
and  cream.  There  isn’t  much  butter 
in  those  other  cows,  but  their  milk  is 
good  enough  to  sell  to  those  shipping 
stations.  It  is  worth  more  than  the 
buyers  ever  pay  for  it,  anyhow.” 


cidedly  homely  brindle  heifer.  The 
next  calf,  by  the  same  bull,  was  nearly 
white,  and  the  third  was  spotted  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Holsteins.  The 
brindle  heifer  grew  into  a  long-legged, 
rakish,  poor-milking  cow,  not  at  all  like 
her  dam  (which  was  a  very  good  pattern 
of  a  Jersey  and  a  good  milker).  So  you 
see  the  lack  of  pedigree  proved  to  be  a 
serious  thing  in  this  case. 

I  have  another  cow  raised  from  an  old 
family  cow  which  was  given  the  owner 
by  a  breeder  of  registered  Jerseys.  This 
calf  was  eligible  to  registry ;  but  the 
recipient  of  the  gift  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  get  her  registered.  She 
grew  into  a  very  fine  Jersey  and  a  big 
producer.  She  raised  several  heifers 
from  registered  bulls,  and  all  of  these 
have  been  extra  good  cows.  My  cow 
is  a  very  fancy  colored  one,  and  has 
made  from  18  to  20  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  week.  On  her  sire’s  side,  she  is  bred 
in  the  purple,  he  being  a  son  of  import¬ 
ed  Rissa  (record  19  pounds  butter  in 
seven  days)  and  also  a  descendant  of  old 
Eurotas. 

Value  of  Pure  Blood. — You  see  if 
this  old  man  (who  is  now  dead)  had  paid 
$2  to  get  his  calf  registered,  I  would  now 
have  a  $1,000  cow  instead  of  a  $100  one. 
She  is  a  $100  cow  because  her  calves 
must  sell  for  $5  if  bulls,  and  $10  or  $20  if 
heifers,  to  my  neighbors  who  buy  them 


r 
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GUERNSEY  COW  FILL  PAIL  DES  RUETTES  2nd,  No.  3864 


I  shall  not  proceed  to  advertise  my  Jer¬ 
seys  as  beef  animals  on  the  strength  of 
this  assertion.  It  merely  shows  that, 
although  Jerseys  have  been  bred  for  a 
great  many  generations  to  eliminate 
these  non-milking  beef  animals,  they 
will  occasionally  crop  out ;  but  we  do 
not  consider  it  anything  to  brag  about. 

Firm  Butter. — Mr.  Benninger  says 
that  a  package  of  butter  made  by  him 
from  his  Holsteins  took  a  prize  over  a 
package  of  Jersey  butter;  therefore, 
claims  that  Holsteins  make  better  butter 
than  Jerseys.  But  why  would  it  not  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  it  merely 
proved  that  Mr.  Benninger  was  a  better 
buttermaker  than  the  other  fellow  ?  I 
will  not  go  into  a  discussion  with  him 
on  this  point,  but  will  merely  suggest 
that,  if  he  will  place  a  plate  of  his  Hol¬ 
stein  butter  on  the  table  by  the  side  of 
•my  Jersey  butter,  on  a  hot  Summer  day, 
he  will  be  likely  to  see  his  goods  sliding 
down  off  the  plate,  while  mine  stand 
firm,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  can 
beat  him  five  cents  per  pound  selling  to 
private  families.  He  also  points  out  that 
a  herd  of  Holsteins  beat  the  Jerseys  $4 
per  head  at  the  creamery  for  the  year. 
Does  Mr.  Benninger  imagine  that  he  can 
keep  a  Holstein  a  year  with  only  $4  added 
to  the  cost  of  keeping  a  Jersey  ? 

Jersey  “Family”  Cows — Mr.  Ben¬ 
ninger  didn’t  say  anything  about  the 


If  the  Holstein  is  the  better  butter 
cow,  why  do  all  these  men  keep  one  or 
two  Jerseys  for  their  own  use  ? 

Mr.  Benninger  alludes  to  the  “  fishy  ” 
flavor  of  the  Jersey  butter  made  at  his 
creamery.  It  is  something  I  never  heard 
of  before  and,  of  course,  am  unable  to 
account  for  it ;  but  I  would  suggest  that 
it  might  be  caused  by  so  many  “fishy” 
stories  being  told  in  the  creamery  dur¬ 
ing  its  manufacture. 

Value  of  Pedigree. — A.  R.  Phillips, 
page  61,  in  writing  of  the  grade  Jersey 
cow,  Bella,  asks,  “  Why  will  she  net 
bring  $1,000  without  being  eligible  to 
registry  ?  What  magic  is  there  in  eligi¬ 
bility  ?  ” 

The  magic  of  eligibility  is  simply  this  : 
It  shows  a  man  at  once  whether  he  is 
buying  a  freak  or  a  cow  that  gets  her 
great  producing  qualities  from  a  line  of 
great  producing  ancestors.  Bella  has 
nearly  a  perfect  dairy  form,  a  good  Jer¬ 
sey  color,  and  she  ranks  in  production 
well  up  among  the  best  registered  Jer¬ 
seys.  Yet  if  one  were  to  pay  $1,000  for 
her,  he  would  want  to  know  whether 
her  progeny  would  be  likely  to  inherit 
her  qualities. 

Scattered  Pedigrees. — A  few  years 
ago,  I  bought  one  of  these  said-to-be 
pure  Jersey  cows,  but  not  eligible  to 
registry.  I  served  her  to  a  first-class 
registered  bull  and  the  result  was  a  de¬ 


A.  G.  C.  C.  Fig  43 

because  they  know  their  dam  is  a  good 
cow,  and  take  the  chances  as  to  the  rest. 

Let  us  not  ridicule  the  pedigree  part  of 
the  business.  There  are  so  many  men 
who  are  ready  to  swear  that  their  cow 
is  purebred  if  she  chances  to  have  the 
color  of  some  breed,  that  if  we  are 
honest,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect 
strangers  to  believe  in  us  unless  we  have 
the  proof  in  shape  of  a  certificate  of 
registry.  J.  grant  morse. 

A  GOOD  GUERNSEY  COW. 

The  Guernsey  breed  of  cattle  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity 
among  the  dairymen  in  this  country, 
especially  the  buttermakers.  While  its 
origin  is,  probably,  identical  with  that 
of  the  Jersey,  the  animals  of  this  breed 
are  larger  and  coarser  and  more  inclined 
to  appear  bony  ;  in  fact,  they  are  not  so 
pretty.  They  were  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  same  time  as  the  first 
Jersey  importations,  but  up  to  the 
present,  have  not  become  so  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  or  so  generally  known. 

Their  color  varies  from  yellow,  yel¬ 
lowish  or  reddish  fawn  and  brown,  of 
solid  colors,  frequently  with  consider¬ 
able  spotting  of  white,  and  showing  the 
same  mealy-colored  ring  about  the  nos¬ 
trils  as  the  Jersey.  The  bones  are  larger, 
head  longer,  and  the  general  appearance 
indicates  more  of  utility  than  beauty 


The  Guernsey  is  emphatically  a  milk  and 
butter  cow.  Some  claim  that  butter 
made  from  Guernsey  cows  is  even  more 
highly  colored  than  that  from  Jerseys. 

At  Fig.  43  is  shown  a  picture  of  the 
Guernsey  cow.  Fill  Pail  des  Ruettes  2nd, 
No.  3864,  A.  G  C.  C  ,  which  is  owned  by 
Jas.  Forsyth,  of  the  Riverside  Stock 
Farm,  Owego,  N.  Y.  She  is  a  cow 
familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  live  stock 
shows  in  New  York  State,  havirg  been 
shown  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  for 
several  years,  and  also  at  the  live  stock 
show  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  in  1896,  She  was  drop¬ 
ped  March  16,  1888,  and  is  from  imported 
stock.  She  has  a  perfect  udder  forma¬ 
tion,  great  constitutional  vigor  and  abil¬ 
ity  for  work,  her  greatest  defect  being  a 
slight  lacking  in  conformation  of  the 
hips.  The  teats  are  well  placed  on  each 
corner,  and  she  has  excellent  milk  veins. 
Her  milk  is  rich  in  butter  fat.  The 
Herd  Register  and  Breeders’  Journal 
said  that,  if  she  had  an  incurved  instead 
of  an  upturned  horn,  she  would  be  a 
better  cow  according  to  show  standards; 
but  there  is  something  suggestive  of  the 
workaday  sort  in  the  homely,  upturned 
horns,  and  in  her  build  and  size  and 
shape  of  udder,  that  quite  confirms  the 
question  of  usefulness. 


Sheep  oh  Shares  —Do  you  know  of  any  one  that 
would  like  to  start  a  sheep  ranch  In  this  State  ? 
I  would  like  to,  but  I  have  not  the  money  to  do 
It.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  the  work  if  some  one 
would  furnish  the  sheep  for  the  customary  share. 

Elwood, Neb.  o.  e.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  will  be  hard  to  ilnd  such  a  part¬ 
ner.  Most  eastern  men  would  prefer  to  invest 
their  money  in  sheep  on  an  eastern  farm.  There 
is  more  hope  in  eastern  sheep  raising  now  than 
before  in  many  years. 

Prof.  Shaw  wants  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  tell  him  wherein  there  is  anything  in  his  dual¬ 
purpose-cow  creed  that  does  violence  to  reason  or 
sound  sense.  The  Professor,  himself,  says  that 
the  dual-purpose  cow  isn’t  as  good  for  milk  as 
the  straight  dai-y  cow,  or  as  good  for  beef  as  the 
straight  beef  cow;  but  he  recommends  the  dual- 
purpose  cow. to  those  farmers  who  want  to  grow 
beef  and  at  the  same  time  want  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  cream.  If  farmers  want  both  beef  and 
cream,  let  them  keep  a  herd  of  eattle  bred  and 
fed  for  bee',  also  a  herd  of  cattle  bred  and  fed 
for  the  dairy,  and  there  will  be  more  profit  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  reasoning.  h.  m  p. 

Vermont. 

The  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Michigan 
makes  the  following  statement  in  his  last  bul¬ 
letin:  “  The  feeding  of  swill,  brewery  slops,  dry , 
rips  corn  husks,  straw  and  other  food  that  has 
little  or  no  substance  left  in  it  for  nourishment 
and  warmth,  will  eventually  and  surely  lead  to 
impoverished  animals;  milk  poor  in  per  cent  of 
solids,  consequently  high  in  the  per  cent  of  water, 
skin  troubles,  falling  out  of  hair  from  the  tail, 
scurvy  and  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis,  and 
other  dangerous  diseases.  The  law  prohibits  the 
sale  of  milk  produced  from  any  cow  fed  upon  the 
refuse  of  a  distillery,  or  of  a  brewery,  garbage, 
swill,  or  upon  any  substance  which  would  depre¬ 
ciate  the  quality  of  milk.”  And  the  law  is  right, 
because  no  human  should  be  permitted  to  drink 
milk  from  half-starved  cows.  Think  of  feeble 
little  children  trying  to  live  on  such  milk!  Here 
we  have  a  law  to  compel  a  man  to  use  a  balanced 
ration ! 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  column  Is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  cuts.  Kates 
on  application. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
RambouiUet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.D.  VAN  VALKKNBURGH. 


Terrace  Lawn  Stock  Farm  — Herd 

headed  by  DeKol's  Butter  Boy.  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesians  of  the  richest  breading  for  milk  and  butter, 
with  the  best  strains  of  blood  from  tested  cows. 
A  bull  calf,  sired  by  Manor  De  Kol,  and  a  few  heifers 
by  Helena  De  Kol’s  Butter  Boy. 

C.  W.  &  G.  R.  SWARTOUT, 
Hartwick  Seminary,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Registered  Jersey  Heifer, 

Isabella's  Flossie  131231,  Stoke  Pogis-Farmer’s  Glory 
breeding.  Solid  cream  fawn,  black  points.  Two 
years  old;  due  in  April;  correct  dairy  form;  nice 
udder  and  teats.  A  very  fancy  heifer.  Price  $100. 
Pedigree  on  application.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Poolville,  N.  Y. 


Fifty  Registered  Ayrshires, 

Continuous  milkers  of  good  quality,  with  strong 
constitutions.  MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM, 

F  H.  COOKINGIIAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Another  Good  Offer  SnllhT’i 

March,  at  $15.  Just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  price*.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  T 
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The  Milk  Trade. 

TRUSTS  AND  RUMORS  OF  TRUSTS. 

Two  New  Corporations. — As  stated  in 
The  It,  N.-Y.  last  week,  two  companies 
were  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  last 
week  for  the  purpose  of  handling  milk. 
Both  are  capitalized  for  large  amounts, 
and  both  are  reported  to  have  ample 
capital  back  of  them.  These  incorpora¬ 
tions  have  started  the  old  periodical 
rumor  about  a  trust  to  control  and 
handle  New  York’s  milk  supply.  The 
sensational  papers  have  busily  exploited 
the  fact  that  the  poor  consumers  are  to 
be  charged  more  for  their  milk,  and  that 
the  opulent  producers  and  handlers  are 
to  pile  up  still  greater  profits  from  the 
business. 

A  Tkust  that  Failed.— The  New 
York  Milk  Exchange,  both  in  its  old  and 
its  new  form,  has  been  the  bugbear  of 
the  milk  producers  for  many  years.  In 

1897,  there  were  wonderful  stories  of  a 
great  milk  trust  which  was  in  process 
of  formation,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  secured 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Gilmor,  the  pro¬ 
moter,  the  results  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  issue  of  November  20  of 
that  year.  This  was  claimed  to  be  sim¬ 
ply  a  corporation  composed  of  dealers, 
and  its  rubber-tired  wagons  were  to  be 
supplying  customers  at  the  beginning  of 

1898.  But  it  never  materialized.  So  far 
as  could  be  learned,  it  failed  because  the 
dealers  who  were  to  sell  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  placed  an  exorbitant  value  upon 
their  plants.  This  has  always  seemed 
to  be  the  trouble  when  any  organization 
of  dealers  was  undertaken.  We  were 
told  of  one  whose  business  was  said  to 
be  worth  about  $75,000,  who  wanted 
$150,000  for  it. 

The  Five  States  Association. —A 
couple  of  years  ago,  efforts  were  made 
to  unite  the  producers  along  the  prin¬ 
cipal  routes  leading  to  this  city,  and 
these  efforts  were  renewed  during  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  when  two  meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  resolutions  were  passed, 
a  constitution  was  adopted  and  officers 
were  elected.  No  tangible  results  have 
ever  become  apparent,  but  now  it  is  re¬ 
ported  as  making  new  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  the  situation.  Some  of  the  papers 
credited  this  organization  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  corporations  mentioned 
last  week  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  correct.  One  of  them  is  a  Chicago 
concern,  organized  to  do  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  other  was  a  Connecticut  com¬ 
pany  which  expects  to  carry  on  its  oper¬ 
ations  in  that  State.  Neither  of  them 
seems  to  have  any  designs  on  New  York 
City. 

A  New  Combination  Reported. — It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  information 
about  the  plans  of  any  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  do  not  proclaim  their  in¬ 
tentions  from  the  housetops.  But  it  is 
admitted  by  some  dealers  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  form  a  combination  of 
New  York  City  dealers.  Other  dealers,, 
however,  state  that  they  know  nothing 
of  this  scheme.  There  are  already  two 
combinations  of  wholesale  dealers,  but 
they  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
retail  trade.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  combination  of  the  retailers  is 
the  one  before  mentioned.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  great  economy  in  dis¬ 
tribution  possible,  if  the  plans  so  often 
discussed  were  carried  out.  But  they 
must  get  together  on  some  live-and-let- 
live  basis.  Whether  they  will  do  so  in 
the  plans  now  under  discussion,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

A  One-Sided  Agreement. — The  two 
chief  objects  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  were  the  securing  of 
lower  railroad  rates  together  with  better 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  better 
distribution  to  consumers'.  Both  of  these 
were  commendable.  An  instrument  like 
the  following  is  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  for  signatures  by  this  associa¬ 
tion  : 


New  York,  my  true  and  lawful  attorneys  for  me, 
and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead,  to  bargain,  sell 
and  contract  all  the  milk  produced  by  the  cows 
owred  or  controlled  by  me,  except  the  milk  I  use 
at  my  house,  for  atevm  nctlonger  t'asn  five  years, 
and  at  a  price  not  less  than  2%  cents  per  quart 
for  milk  produced  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  Decembe-,  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  cent  jer  quart  for  milk  produced 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  The  milk  to  be  paid  for 
at  least  monthly,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each 
month  for  the  milk  delivered  the  month  previous. 

This  was  offered  farmers  for  their  sig¬ 
natures,  but  apparently,  few  signed  it. 
The  chief  objection  made  was  that  the 
farmer  was  the  only  party  really  bound 
to  do  anything.  He  could  really  hold 
nobody  responsible,  and  might  be  left 
with  the  milk  on  his  hands.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  some  one 
or  some  organization  must  have  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  a  large  volume  of  milk  in 
order  to  break  up  the  present  system  of 
selling.  It  will  be  necessary  to  control, 
at  least  15,000  cans  of  milk  per  day  in 
order  to  handle  the  market.  These 
things  show  the  size  of  the  problem 
which  the  milk  producers  are  called 
upon  to  face.  In  the  meantime,  more 
milk  and  cream  than  ever  are  being 
poured  into  this  market. 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 16  50  @17  00 

Spring  bran.  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  25  @16  50 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 15  85  @16  10 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton _ 15  75  @17  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  20  @18  00 

Red  dog.  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  75  @26  00 

Cake . 24  75  @25  00 

Cotton-seed  meal . 20  00  @20  50 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs. ...  1  00  @  1  05 

Hominy  chops .  77^@  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  85 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  last  week  was  25,815  cans  of 
milk,  102  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  525  cans  of 
cream.  The  Milk  Exchange  price  has  been  reduced 
to  2)4  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


SCRAPS. 

Free-martin  Breeds. — One  of  our  Jersey  cows 
had  twins,  bull  and  heifer.  We  raised  the  heifer; 
she  bred  early,  but  one  day  while  playing,  threw 
herself  in  a  bad  way  and  shortly  after  aborted 
the  calf.  After  a  sufficient  time  to  recover  her 
health,  she  was  bred  again,  and  the  other  day 
started  her  record  with  twins — two  bulls.  Her 
mother  had  twins  twice,  once  before  we  owned 
her.  RICHARDS  &  SHEPPARD. 

Coatesville,  Pa. 

North  Carolina  Notes. — Here  we  have  warm, 
sunny  days— when  it  doesn’t  rain— and  just  a  little 
frost  on  the  grass  at  night.  My  sheep  are  run¬ 
ning  in  pasture,  and  have  not  had  a  bite  of  other 
food  so  far  this  Winter.  Last  year,  the  flock  cost 
me  about  25  cents  each  for  feed  at  lambing  time. 
A  flock  of  about  400  run  in  the  woods  all  the 
time,  and  get  no  feed  at  all.  A  few  lambs  are 
lost,  that  is  all.  Hens  are  laying,  and  eggs  are 
worth  seven  cents  a  dozen.  h.  s. 

Dishorning  in  New  Jersey. — A  short  time  ago 
I  had  my  cattle  dishorned.  The  work  was  done 
by  a  neighbor,  an  intelligent  man,  who  was  rec¬ 
ommended  to  me  by  another  neighbor.  The 
horns  were  removed  on  account  of  the  terrible 
injuries  some  of  my  cows  had  received  from  the 
horns  of  other  animals.  The  young  man  who 
dishorned  my  cows  has  been  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
moving  the  horns  from  his  own  cows,  and  learned 
how  to  do  it  at  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  dai¬ 
ries  in  New  Jersey.  The  point  has  been  raised 
by  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  that  I  ought  to  have  employed 
a  veterinarian  to  do  the  work.  Is  the  point  well 
taken,  or  is  it  necessary  ?  t.  o.  h. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Ans. — A  law  in  NewYbrk  State  seeks  to  pro¬ 
hibit  farmers  from  dishorning  cattle  for  pay. 
They  may  cut  the  horns  from  their  own  herd,  or 
do  such  work  for  a  neighbor  free  of  charge;  but 
only  a  qualified  veterinarian  is  privileged  to  do 
this  work  as  a  matter  of  business.  There  is  no 
such  law  in  New  Jersey,  and  each  cow  owner  in 
that  State  seems  to  be  a  law  unto  himself.  He 
may  cut  the  horns  from  his  own  cattle,  or  have 
his  neighbor  do  so  if  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
risk.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  case  can  be  made 
out  against  you  unless  the  work  was  done  in 
such  a  bungling  manner  as  to  be  really  cruel  to 
the  cattle. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 

GREASE. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It*  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
O&tlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  No* 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


I  constitute  and  appoint 
York, - of  — 


of 


New 


New  York,  and  - 


-of- 


Sf  HORSE  TAIL  TIES 

THE  PERFECTION  is  the  only 
one  that  holds  the  tail,  made  of 
Metal.  Can’t  wear  out.  Has 
stood  the  test  of  8  yrs.  500,000 
sold.  Don’t  be  humbugged 
with  a  substitute.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  20c 

Des  Moines  Novelty  Co.,  123  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines.Ia 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 
GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 

A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Ltc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

UfC  ftllARAftlTPF  that  one  tablespoonfnl  of 
ITC  llUAnAN  I  LC  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 
produce  more  actnal  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
nny  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 . 50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  nse.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


1  SMALL'S  CALF  FEEDER. 


Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  I 


IT  WON’T 


^Jump  the  track  nor 
VtttWfcVV.  YWtNO  bind  when  door  Is 
warped,  or  wall  is 
crooked.  T  Kail 
Track  Pivotally 
hung  to  Brackets. 
Hangers  on  both 
sides  of  Door.  NOTH¬ 
ING  LIKE  IT.  Rapidly 
replacing  all  others 
GOLD  MEDAL  at  Omaha.  Write  for  circular.  Also 
Catalogue  of  our  Up-to-Date  Hay  Tools. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  la. 


4,000  Pounds 


is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

.ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  stagger  oval  spokes,  broad  tires,  etc. 

Ithasangle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It’s  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it;  saves’an  extra 
hand  in  hauling  corn  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  out  of  your  old  one. 
Send  tor  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Elecric  Wheel  Co.  Box  88,  Quincy,  111. 


THE  BEST  WAY 


to  make  money  is  to  save  it.  We  can  save 
you  money  on 'everything  in  the  vehicle  line. 
\Ve  make'  a  full  line  or  Surries  BuirgieH, 
rhaetoitK,  Spring  Wagons,  Koad  Wagons. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
From  Our  Factory 
At  Wholesale  Prices. 

We  have  Surries  at  $51.00;  Top  Buggies,  $35.00; 
Spring  Wagons,  $37.60;  Road  Wagons,  $25.00. 
Excellent  Quality  Guaranteed. 

We  Make  Every  Vehicle  We  Advertise. 

We  fully  guarantee  every  vehicle  we  make  from 
the  lowest  priced  up.  GOOD  GOODS  always. 
An  excellent  harness  as  low  as  $4.80.  Large 
illustrated  catalogue  FREE.  All  prices  marked 
in  plain  figures.  Address, 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 
IJKIghth  St.  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Coma 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

Rhine  cliff,  n.  y. 

EJ  |  I  A  |**>  III  |  —I  have  four  fine 
19  U  V  #%  19  XA  La  La  calves  registered 
Jerseys,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogls  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

WILLSWOOD  FARM 

■wishes  to  have  a  buyer  for  their  flock  of  SOUTH 
DOWNS,  purebred  and  grades:  room  needed  for 
increased  herd  of  Guernseys. 

THE  BKKKSHIRKS  are  still  the  best.  A  few 
boars  and  sows;  also  younger  ones.  For  the  pedi¬ 
grees,  etc.,  address 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’e  Lake,  N.  J. 

ENGLISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 


STALLIONS,  MARES  AND  COLTS 
FOR  SALE. 

One  Stallion  and  two  Mares  Imported,  and  all  of 
the  best  breeding,  and  good  Individuals.  Prices 
attractive.  JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 
S  h..p — Oxfords,  Shropshires ,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs — 
Berkshire*,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  fret. 
H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


iReg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 
fand  Chester  Whites.  Choioe 
(large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
'akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry-  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Go.,  CochtanvUle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Kre°e.  MOOfC  Brothel'S,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


UfiflPJAWl 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared.  1 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  ■«  , 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ilk  , 
nstrated  treatise  on  the  abeo-  : 
lute  care  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to  ’ 
readers  of  thispaper.  < 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  < 
8t.ekx.nU,  Chieage,  UL  . 


Colon  ! 


FACTS  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  tail  gilt  in 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

It  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.  Sample  copy  anil  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 

The  a.  i.  root  co.,  Medina,  ohio. 


From  Faetory 

x  mm  ,m9 

to  Users 

One  small  profit  added  to  the  actual 
cost  of  making. 

I Ve’re  the  I.argest  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Carriages  and 
Harness  in  the 
World,  selling  to  the 
consumer  exclusively. 

For  twenty-six  years  we  have  sold  on 
this  money  saving  plan.  We  ship  any¬ 
where  for  examination.  Everything  is 
fully  warranted. 

Our  line  consists  of  Rockaways,  Sur¬ 
reys,  Traps,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Driv¬ 
ing  Wagons,  Top  Buggies,  Open  and 
Top  Road  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  De¬ 
livery  Wagons,  Milk  Wagons,  Wagon¬ 
ettes,  and  all  styles  of  harness. 

Send  for  our  large  Free  Catalogue. 

ELKHART 

Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y, 

ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


Do  you  Want  Harness  of  any  Kind? 

If  SO  U’A  ad  II  Cflt’A  VA11  tnntinv  Wn  call  /limnk  4/,  4  k  ..  ..  ...  .....  ..  r.  .  ^ 


!f  so,  we  can  save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  from  our  f^tory  We  make  ion 
styles  of  single  and  double  harness,  each  the  best  of  its  kind-all  oak  leather.  Send  4einstem  ns 
to  pay  postage  and  get  our  148-page  catalogue.  KING  HARNESS  CO.  11S  Church  St  oVego  N  Y 


Three  Profits 


If  you  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  least  yoc 
can  for  the  best  vehicle  ?  Get  all  you  can  In  material  and  workman¬ 
ship— pay  as  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  “extras.” 

You  save  the  jobber’s  commission  and  the  retailer’s  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagons,  harness  and  horse 
accessories.  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  i,  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS.  0. 


N#. 3034 Buggy.  Price$37.25 
With  Leather  Quarter  Top. 
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KEEP  OUT  TUBERCULOUS  CATTLE. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  A  DUMPING  GROUND. 

Dr.  James  Law  Explains  a  Bill. 

A  Fair  Measure. — I  wish  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  by  Senator  Willis  and 
Hon.  Theron  Johnson,  the  object  of 
which  is  “to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
tuberculosis  into  the  dairy  and  other 
herds  of  cattle  in  the  State  of  New  York.” 
Already  this  bill  has  been  noticed  by  a 
Buffalo  paper  as  a  “vicious  measure,” 
“  aimed  at  the  live  stock  interests  of 
New  York,”  and  “savoring  of  the  dressed- 
beef  interests.”  Said  paper  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  bill,  states  that  it  demands  a 
certificate  of  a  tuberculin  test  with  all 
cattle  entering  New  York,  and  that  car¬ 
rying  companies  are  forbidden  to  ca/rry  ant 
cattle  without  such  certificate. 

The  bill  really  demands  such  certifi¬ 
cate  with  milch  cows  and  store  cattle  only, 
and  expressly  excludes  “  fat  cattle  for  im¬ 
mediate  slaughter'-  from  its  operation.  Its 
object  is  Dot,  as  the  Buffalo  paper  inti¬ 
mates,  “to  favor  the  dressed-beef  inter¬ 
ests,”  neither  can  it  in  any  way  preju¬ 
dice  the  live  stock  interests  of  New 
York,  nor  the  legitimate  cattle  trade  at 
Buffalo.  It  leaves  the  fat  cattle  trade 
absolutely  as  free  and  unhampered  as 
before.  It  does,  however,  strike  effect¬ 
ively  at  a  pernicious  system  which  has 
grown  up  at  Buffalo  and  other  New  York 
markets,  of  testing  imported  cattle,  ship¬ 
ping  the  sound  ones  on  into  other  States , 
and  disposing , of  the  tuberculous  ones  to  be 
added  to  the  dairy  and  other  herds  of  the 
State  of  New  York 

Why  Needed. — Tiiis  vicious  and  most 
injurious  practice  has  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that,  for  years  past,  Canada,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  New  England  States 
have  had  laws,  like  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Willis  and  Mr  Johnson,  pro¬ 
viding  that  all  store  cattle  imported 
from  other  States  shall  be  subject'd  to 
the  tuberculin  test. 

Hosv  New  York  Suffers.— New  York 
has  no  such  law.  The  natural  result  has 
followed.  Store  cattle  destined  for  these 
self-protected  States  have  been  shipped 
into  our  large  markets  at  Buffalo  and 
elsewhere,  and  there  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  Those  that  successfully 
stood  the  test  have  been  sent  on  into 
Pennsylvania  or  the  New  England 
States,  accompanied  by  certificates  of 
soundness,  and  the  condemned  and  tu¬ 
berculous  cattle  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  shipper  or  dealer.  He  was 
thus  confronted  by  a  dilemma  :  Justice 
and  morality  would  plead  that  the 
tuberculous  cattle  should  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,  even  at  a  total  loss  ;  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest  and  business  acumen,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  plead  that  he  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  in  the  public  market  at 
their  full  market  value  as  sound  animals. 
The  test  is  a  hard  one  to  a  mind  trained 
to  sharp  business  methods,  and  the  more 
so  that  the  State  of  New  York  interposes 
no  obstacle  to  his  turning  an  honest  pen¬ 
ny.  The  law  winks  at  the  nefarious 
act,  and  the  dealer  reaps  a  large  profit, 
in  place  of  allowing  mere  moral  senti¬ 
ment  to  betray  him  into  an  unnecessary 
loss. 

Some  of  the  unfortunate  victims  have 
complained  seriously  of  the  infection  of 
their  dairy  herds  in  this  way ;  some 
have  even  claimed  that  they  found 
in  the  ears  of  the  cows  the  tags  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  branding  them  as  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle.  The  vicious  trade  had 
evidently  grown  so  bold  and  fearless 
that  the  seller  did  not  always  take  the 
trouble  to  remove  these  evidences  of 
fraud.  Apart  from  this,  and  with  a  dis¬ 
ease  developing  so  slowly  as  tubercu¬ 
losis,  there  was  very  little  danger  that 
the  victimized  purchaser  would  trace  the 
resulting  infection  to  its  true  source, 
and  the  shrewd  and  unconscionable  deal¬ 
er  had,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  sure  thing 
of  it. 

The  State  Must  Act. — Why  did  not 
the  Government  inspectors  put  an  end 


to  such  transactions  ?  For  the  sufficient 
reason  that  they  had  no  authority  to  act 
in  any  such  way.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  is  a  department  of  the  National 
Government.  It  has  jurisdiction  over 
interstate  commerce  in  diseased  stock, 
but  no  right  whatever  to  kill  diseased 
animals  which  belong  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  to  prevent  any  one  from 
selling  them  into  the  dairy,  breeding  or 
feeding  herds  of  the  State.  So  far  as  any 
legal  right  is  concerned,  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  helpless  in  the  premises.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inspection  is  made 
by  a  private  veterinarian  employed  by 
the  dealer,  his  duties  end  when  he  has 
made  his  report  to  his  employer,  and  no 
third  party  need  know  anything  of  the 
transaction.  There  is,  therefore,  posi¬ 
tively  nothing  to  hinder  the  dealer  from 
selling  the  condemned  tuberculous  cattle 
to  go  into  our  New  York  herds. 

The  possible  evil  results  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  end  here  by  any  means.  Stock- 
owners  in  adjacent  States,  who  wish  to 
clear  their  herds  of  tuberculosis,  are 
tempted  to  subject  them  to  a  private 
(non-official)  tuberculin  test,  and  ship 
those  that  have  been  thereby  shown  to 
be  tuberculous,  into  the  State  of  New 
York  to  be  disposed  of  as  milch  or  store 
cattle.  Veterinarians  who  practice  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  l:ne  inform  me  that,  in  certain 
townships  on  the  New  York  side,  from 
10  to  40  per  cent  of  the  cattle  are  tuber¬ 
culous.  This  they  state  as  the  result  of 
the  tuberculin  test  employed  with  the 
object  of  shipping  the  cattle  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  traffic  is  so  abominable  that  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  any  reputable  newspaper, 
which  has  made  itself  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  entering  a  plea  against  the 
passage  of  the  Willis-Johnson  bill,  and 
as  little  can  I  conceive  of  an  honest 
dealer  in  sound  store  cattle  allowing  his 
name  to  appear  as  opposing  its  passage. 

Stof  the  Business. — The  vicious  trade, 
which  is  the  occasion  of  the  introduction 
of  such  a  bill,  is  so  opposed  to  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  right  and  justice,  to  sani¬ 
tary  administration  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  man  and  animals,  and  to 
every  sound  principle  of  political  econ¬ 
omy,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  to  insure  that  it  shall  be  swept 
away  in  a  storm  of  righteous  indignation. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  devise  a  means 
of  extending  tuberculosis  in  the  herds  of 
the  State,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of 
tuberculous  beef  and  dairy  products  to 
our  homes,  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to 
conceive  of  a  more  effective  scheme  than 
that  which  is  now  in  operation.  If  the 
infected  herds  of  other  States  were  sent 
into  New  York  i  l  unbroken  herds — the 
sound  with  the  diseased — there  would  be 
less  to  complain  of.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  we  take  our  risk  and  receive,  at 
least,  a  share  of  sound  stock.  But  when 
the  sound  are  held  back,  or  sent  else¬ 
where,  and  the  tuberculous  deliberately 
selected  and  sent  into  our  herds  without 
a  single  sound  animal  as  a  redeeming 
element,  the  outrage  is  greater  than 
human  nature  can  be  expected  to  bear. 

The  law  now  in  force  provides  that  no 
indemnity  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  to 
the  owners  of  cattle  condemned  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  before  they  have  been  three 
months  in  the  State,  thus  imposing  the 
loss  upon  an  owner  who  is,  as  a  rule,  in¬ 
nocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
The  Willis-Johnson  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  requiring  the  test  of  all  stock 
animals  imported,  secures  for  the  im¬ 
porter  the  knowledge  of  the  animal’s 
condition,  and  if  he  persists  in  importing 
the  tuberculous  animal,  he  becomes  a 
willful  violator  of  the  law,  and  as  such 
is  fully  entitled  to  this  penalty.  It  lifts 
the  penalty  from  the  innocent  party, 
and  imposes  it  on  the  guilty. 

In  the  name  of  fair  trade,  of  public 
health,  of  our  live  stock  industry,  and 
of  a  sound  political  economy,  I  invite 
every  stock  owner,  every  lover  of  human¬ 
ity  every  citizen  of  New  York  of  what¬ 


ever  political  creed,  to  unite  in  an  im¬ 
perious  demand  that  the  atrocious  wrong 
shall  cease,  that  New  York  shall  have 
the  same  protection  which  the  adjoining 
States  have  enjoyed  for  years,  and  that 
she  shall  no  longer  remain  the  sink  into 
which  these  States  can  continue  to  pour 
the  condemned  offscourings  of  their 
tuberculous  herds.  It  is  quite  evident 
that,  ignorantly  or  maliciously,  this  bill 
is  to  be  opposed  and  mis  epresented,  and 
every  right-minded  man  should  come  to 
the  rescue  and  write  to  his  Senator  and 
Representative  in  the  State  legislature 
to  see  that  it  is  enacted  and  placed  on 
the  statute  book.  The  bill  interferes  in 
no  way  with  the  New  York  State  herds  ; 
its  sole  aim  is  the  end  of  that  nefarious 
traffic  which  seeks  to  introduce  into  our 
herds,  as  sound  cattle,  the  animals  of 
other  States  which  have  already  been 
condemned  as  tuberculous.  Consciously 
and  deliberately  to  continue  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  considered  as  nothing  short 
of  criminal.  james  law. 

Cornell  University. 


Laws  Regulating  Disiiobning. — In  regard  to  a 
law  which  prohibits  one  farmer  from  dishorning 
for  his  neighbors  and  charging  for  his  work, 
none  exists  in  Illinois.  We  have  consulted  a 
veterinarian  on  this  question,  and  he  tells  us 
that  there  is  no  such  law  in  any  of  the  western 
States.  We  have  never  had  a  patron  complain 
on  this  point,  so  we  feel  sure  that  it  cannot  be 
general.  It  is  quite  common  for  a  farmer  to 
make  a  business  of  dishorning,  and  charge  for 
his  work  anywhere  from  10  cents  to  $1  per  head. 
Some  farmers  make  a  special  business  of  dis¬ 
horning  throughout  the  Winter,  and  the  only 
thing  we  have  ever  known  our  patrons  to  have  to 
contend  against  was  the  suits  brought  by  the 
Humane  Society.  n.  h  brown  mfg  co. 

Gambling  in  Goats. — The  Detroit  News  tells  of 
a  Cuban  speculation  in  goats.  A  Texan  named 
Perkins  went  to  Havana  to  see  what  he  could 
find  in  the  way  of  trade.  He  telegraphed  his 
partner  that  100  goats  might  be  sold.  The  part¬ 
ner  believed  in  getting  a  plenty  while  he  was 
agetting,  so  he  bought  5,000  goats  at  #1  apiece, 
and  loaded  them  on  a  steamer.  Perkins  started 
out  to  sell  them,  but  the  only  offer  he  Could  get 
was  50  cents  apiece.  He  finally  decided  to  take 
that,  but  then  the  8panish  custom  house  people 
■stepped  up  and  demanded  $2  apiece  as  duty,  be¬ 
fore  the  goats  could  be  landed.  Perkins  went 
aboard  the  steamer  and  tried  to  frighten  the  goats 
off  the  deck  into  the  harbor,  but  they  refused  to 
go.  They  were  then  taken  to  Jamaica,  but  not 
one  could  be  sold.  Then  they  steamed  back  to 
New  Orleans,  but  were  not  permitted  to  land,  as 
it  was  feared  the  goats  might  have  the  germs  of 
yellow  fever.  After  several  days  of  feeding,  the 
goats  were  finally  landed,  and  given  away  in  New 
Orleans.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  unprofitable 
speculation  of  its  size  in  American  history. 


Children  deprived  of  fats 
and  mineral  foods  have 
weak  bones,  flabby  flesh  and 
thin  watery  blood. 

The  milk  of  nursing 
mothers,  enfeebled  by  chron¬ 
ic  diseases,  or  long  contin¬ 
ued  nursing,  produces  the 
same  results. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  partly  digested  and 
with  the  hypophosphites, 
forms  a  fat  food  which  acts 
on  the  infant  through  the 
mother’s  milk,  giving  rich 
blood,  strong  nerves  and 
sound  flesh  and  bones  to  both. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Profits  of  a  Separator. 


Did  you  ever  figure  up 
the  profits  of  using  a 
Safety  Hand  Sepa¬ 
rator  ?  The  machine 
costs  about  as  much  as 
two  cows.  If  you  are 
milking  16  cows  it 
brings  you  as  much 
butter  as  if  you  milk 
20  cows.  It  gives  you 
fresh,  sweet  skim-milk 
worth  22  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  feed¬ 
ing  at  home,  im¬ 
proves  the  quality 
of  your  butter  and 
saves  much  labor, 
culars.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches  :  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  “liahy” 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  imitat ions  and 
Infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes—  $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $2.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1800.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  1  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC,  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


A  FEED  COOKER 

/r\  is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 


money  saver  on  every  I 
Increases  the  grain  you  have- 


making  it  more  palatable  and 


gestible. 


THE 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron;  bolter  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  ot 
live  stock  and  poultry!  *or  beat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  nogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  "sugar* 
Ing  off,”  ete.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  elder. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  and  prices, 
ts  R.  LEWIS,  50  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Farmer’s  Improved  FEED  COOKER 

Is  superior  to  all  others  in  Safety, 
Durability  and  Cheapness  of  cost 
and  operation.  Scientifically  con¬ 
structed.  Heavy  oust  iron  lining 
in  furnace.  Boiler  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  Stands  high  from 
the  floor  and  can  be  put  up  in  the 
barn  or  summer  kitchen  with 
safety.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Every  one 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.For 
descri pt  i ve  book  and  pri ces  add ress 
ACME  M'F’«  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Investigate  Bausman  Perfect  Sani¬ 
tary  Cow  Basins.  Increases  annual  profit,  $5  per 
cow.  Interesting  circular  free. 

MANCHESTER’S  SONS,  Wlnsted,  Conn. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKACSEK  A  HKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in.  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splyidid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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THE  PATRON’S  RELATIONS  TO 
CHEESEMAKERS. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  H.  E.  Cook,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen.] 

Americans  Not  Eating  Cheese. — The 
future  of  cheese  depends  as  much  on  the 
farm  end  as  the  cheesemaker  end.  Un¬ 
less  a  radical  change  be  made  in  the 
business,  it  will  be  pushed  out  of  the 
State.  The  first  change  must  come  in 
the  care  of  milk,  and  in  the  conditions 
that  surround  it  at  the  farm.  The 
American  people  are  not  good  consumers 
of  cheese  They  don’t  regard  it  as  a 
food.  It  is  ined  as  a  dessert.  One-half 
pound  will  feed  a  whole  table.  The  goods 
that  were  marketable  10  years  ago  are 
out  of  date  now.  Cheese  that  was  mar¬ 
ketable  then  could  not  be  sold  now.  At 
that  time,  New  York  City  was  the  point 
of  cheese  export;  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  amount  is  now  shipped  from 
that  port  that  formerly  went  through. 
What  is  the  cause  ?  The  British  have  net 
stopped  eating  cheese.  Other  people 
have  the  trade  that  once  belonged  to  us. 
The  success  of  American  cheese  mu  t  de¬ 
pend  more  on  the  home  market  than  on 
the  foreign  trade.  The  trouble  with  the 
export  trade  is  that  one  cannot  reach  out 
beyond  the  buyer,  and  the  buyer  is  a 
speculator  or  middleman 

The  Home  Market  gives  us  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  getting  nearer  to  the  consumer. 
This  affords  an  element  of  success,  be¬ 
cause  the  producer  can  learn  the  demands 
of  the  consumer.  The  demand  is  for  a 
soft,  rich  cheese,  the  kind  that  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  to  make.  One  trouble  i-j 
that  there  is  no  standard.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  always  tastes  cheese  before  buy¬ 
ing  it.  If  we  had  a  regular  standard,  this 
would  not  be  necessary.  A  good  stand¬ 
ard  of  cheese  would  be,  richness  80,  flavor 
20.  If  this  sort  of  cheese  were  produced, 
it  would  result  in  an  immense  consump¬ 
tion  of  American  cheese  by  Americans. 
Dealers  in  large  cities  of  the  State 
claim  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  soft  cheete,  but  they  fail  to  get 
a  uniform  quality.  If  in  an  order  of 
three  cheeses,  they  get  two  good  ones, 
they  are  lucky.  Contracts  can  be  made 
with  large  city  grocers,  and  avoid  the 
middlemen  This  class  of  cheese  will 
command  from  a  half  cent  to  a  cent  m 
advance  of  the  foreign  trade. 

Good  Milk  Needed  —One  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  producing  good  cheese  is  the  ina¬ 
bility  to  get  the  right  kind  of  milk.  Pro¬ 
ducers  rarely  take  an  aggressive  stand. 
The  movement  for  better  milk  doesn’t 
come  from  the  farms,  but  if  at  all,  from 
the  manufacturer,  or  from  the  State  in 
the  name  of  boards  of  health.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  attempts  to  improve  bis 
products  is  opposed  by  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  resent  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  creamerymen  to  insist  on 
care  in  the  production  and  handling  of 
milk.  There  is  a  want  of  sympathy  and 
union  of  action  between  them.  The 
trouble  at  the  creamery  end  often  comes 
from  the  want  of  a  right  man  for  the 
place.  A  manufacturer  should  be,  first 
of  all,  a  business  man.  The  purchase 
plan  is,  usually,  more  satisfactory  than 
the  patron  or  cooperative  plan,  because 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  the  right  man 
at  the  head  of  it.  There  is  little  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  individual  producer 
to  make  good  milk.  He  knows  that,  no 
matter  how  careful  and  painstaking  he 
may  be,  the  milk  of  the  slovenly  neigh¬ 
bor  across  the  road  will  be  mixed  with 
his  own  at’  the  factory.  The  factory 
manager  makes  no  effort  to  recognize 
the  superior  product.  All  is  dumped  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  fair  average.  The  pur¬ 
chase  plan  is  becoming  more  popular, 
because  the  price  is  fixed,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  knows  just  what  he  is  doing.  The 
pati  on  plan  doesn't  afford  a  fixed  price. 
The  right  kind  of  a  manager  might  ap¬ 
ply  these  results  to  the  patron  plan,  but 
he  would  have  to  know  what  is  stand¬ 
ard,  and  what  is  not,  and  should  have 
the  courage  to  reject  what  isn’t  up  to  the 
standard. 


Milk  Inspection. — The  system  of  in¬ 
spection,  as  adopted  by  the  condensed- 
milk  factories,  would  be  a  good  one  for 
cheese  factories.  We  have  underesti¬ 
mated  the  importance  of  cooling  milk  for 
cheesemaking,  and  given  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  aerating  alone.  Cows  should 
be  kept  comfortable  and  warm,  and  the 
stables  clean.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  cracks  in  the  barns  and  stables 
should  be  closed  up  ;  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
warm  cows  by  hemlock  boards  than  by 
corn,  yet  this  system  has  its  attending 
difficulties.  Where  the  gutters  leak,  de¬ 
composition  will  take  place  under  the 
floors,  and  odors  come  up  into  the  stable. 
It  is  hard  to  ventilale  a  stable  of  this 
kind,  and  these  odors  will  affect  the 
milk  as  it  is  drawn.  All  decomposing 
matter  on  the  farm  should  be  buried, 
especially  dead  animals.  Milk  should 
be  accepted  at  the  factory  on  the  fat 
basis,  and  never  in  rusty  cans.  The  cans 
should  be  cleaned  and  sterilized  at  the 
factory.  It  takes  live  steam  to  kill 
germs. 

Mr.  Cook  ridiculed  the  custom  of  some 
tidy-looking  farmers,  who  always  draw 
on  a  pair  of  overalls  to  milk,  but  who 
take  them  off  after  milking,  and  allow 
them  to  hang  in  the  corner  of  the  stable 
until  the  next  milking.  He  gave  an 
illustration  of  how  not  to  wash  the 
strainer.  Straining,  he  said,  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  myth  any  way.  True,  it  takes 
out  the  chaff  and  straws,  but  how  about 
the  time  the  old  cow  put  her  foot  in  the 
pail  ?  He  didn’t  want  anybody  to  go 
home  and  say  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
strainer,  but  he  wanted  to  make  the 
point  clear  that  straining  would  not  take 
the  nastiness  out  of  iniik. 


DAIRY  MATTERS  AT  ALBANY. 

Embalmed  Dairy  Goods. — Gov.  Roosevelt  knows 
something  about  embalmed  beef,  and  he  pro 
poses  to  move  against  the  embalmed  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  other  food  articles  sold  in  this  State.  The 
Governor  is  opposed  to  commissions,  but  he  has 
before  him  a  bill  creating  a  State  Board  to  in¬ 
spect  and  condemn  adulterated  food.  Senator 
Ambler  has  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any 
dairy  product  of  this  State  which  contains  a  pre¬ 
servative.  The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 
came  forward  with  scientists  and  others,  to  show 
that  borax  is  not  injurious.  Butter  exporters, 
however,  soon  silenced  them  by  showing  that 
embalmed  butter  is  excluded  from  all  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  except  two.  Butter  containing 
borax  is  confiscated  as  soon  as  found,  in  most  of 
the  leading  butter-buying  countries.  It  was 
shown  that  this  country  suffers  immense  loss 
from  the  use  of  borax  and  salicylic  acid  by  but- 
termakeis.  Foreigners  may  not  have  stronger 
stomachs  than  Americans,  but  at  least,  they 
have  more  respect  fer  them,  and  decline  to  ac¬ 
cept  our  embalmed  butter.  It  was  clearly  shown 
at  the  hearing  that  these  preservatives  are  not 
needed;  that  cold  and  cleanliness  will  keep  milk 
as  long  as  it  ought  to  be  kept.  It  was  stated 
that,  probably,  many  of  the  diseases  of  children 
in  the  great  cities  are  due  to  the  preservatives 
put  into  the  milk.  Down  with  the  embalmed  but¬ 
ter,  before  the  down  grows  upon  it! 

Assemblyman  Vincent  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
compel  cheese  manufacturers  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  to  those  furnishing  milk,  of  the  amount  of 
cheese  made,  and  amount  of  butter  fat  credited 
to  said  patrons. 

Senator  Ambler  has  amended  his  “renovated” 
butter  bill  so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
manufacture  of  club  and  other  fancy  cheese,  and 
of  the  condensed  milk  industry,  where  much 
sugar  i3  used.  The  “renovated”  butter  para¬ 
graph  is  unchanged,  and  Senator  Ambler  in¬ 
formed  The  R.  N.-Y.  representative  that  he  hoped 
to  get  the  measure  passed.  He  added :  “  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  dairymen,  the  consumer,  and 
honesty.” 

Assemblyman  Johnson  has  introduced  a  bill 
appropriating  815,000  to  provide  for  further  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  State  Veterinary  College  at 
Cornell,  of  contagion  and  disease  of  cows,  swine 
and  live  stock. 

Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. — Bovine  tuberculosis 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
some  legislation  in  New  York  State  during  the 
past  seven  years.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  State  Board  of  Health  began  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  1892.  The  Board 
continued  work  till  in  1894,  when  its  appropria¬ 
tion  ran  out.  The  Board  examined  in  all  27,435 
cattle  of  which  1,824  were  killed,  but  the  post 
mortem  examinations  showed  that  but  851  had 
tuberculosis.  The  large  herds  of  ex-Gov.  Morton, 
Frank  W.  Hawley  and  Shepard  Tappen  were 
among  those  slaughtered. 

In  1894  the  Smelzer  bill  became  a  law,  and 
under  it,  Gov.  F.ower  appointed  Dr.  Florence 
O’Donohue,  Prof.  James  Law,  Frank  E.  Shaw, 
David  F.  Wilber,  and  William  O.  Squire,  a  com¬ 
mission  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  It  was  to 
exist  one  year,  and  had  815,000  to  use.  It  was  to 
investigate  and  then  report  recommendations  for 
future  action.  It  examined  2,417  cattle,  of  which 
495  were  killed  as  being  tuberculous. 

In  1895,  Senator  Smelzer  introduced  a  bill  to 
create  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 
It  appropriated  8250,000.  In  the  Assembly,  Mr. 
Nixon  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis  in  Cattle,  a  radical  measure  that 


would  have  involved  untold  expenditures.  Both 
measures  failed  of  passage.  Then  came  the 
creation  by  special  act  of  the  Tuberculosis  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  whose  efforts 
are  familiar  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

This  year,  several  bills  have  been  introduced 
touching  this  subject,  but  the  most  important 
one  is  that  introduced  by  Assemblyman  E.  C. 
Brennan,  of  Brcoklyn.  It  creates  a  commission 
to  be  called  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission,  which  commission  shall  consist  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  ex-officio,  and  five  other 
commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows:  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  a 
practical  breeder  of  live  stock,  the  secretary  of 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  two  competent  and 
qualified  veterinarians,  who  are  graduates  in 
good  standing  of  some  recognized  and  reputable 
veterinary  college.  Each  commissioner  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  Governor  for  incom¬ 
petency  or  neglect  of  duty. 


There  are  many 
thousands  of  wise  wo¬ 
men  in  this  country 
who,  when  they  found 
that  they  were  suffer- 
iing  from  weak¬ 
ness  or  disease  of 
their  distinctly 
womanly  organ¬ 
isms,  promptly 
wrote  to  an  emi¬ 
nent  and  skillful 
physician,  with  a 
world-wide  repu¬ 
tation,  instead  of 
trusting  their 
cases  to  some  ob- 
scure  physician 
with  but  limited 
practice  and  ex- 
'  perience.  There 

are  many  reasons  why  a  wise  woman  fol¬ 
lows  this  course.  The  chances  are  that  an 
obscure  physician  of  small  practice  will 
not  diagnose  troubles  of  this  nature  prop¬ 
erly.  If  he  does,  he  will  insist  on  the 
obnoxious  examinations  and  local  treat¬ 
ment  from  which  every  sensitive,  modest 
woman  shrinks. 

The  specialist  referred  to  is  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  for  thirty  years  chief  consulting 
physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgi¬ 
cal  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  discovered  a  wonderful  medicine 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  that  may  be 
used  effectively  in  the  privacy  of  the  home, 
and  does  away  w'ith  all  necessity  for  exam¬ 
inations  and  local  treatment.  This  medi¬ 
cine  is  known  as  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.  It  acts  directly  on  the  delicate 
and  important  organs  concerned  in  wife¬ 
hood  and  motherhood.  It  makes  them 
strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.  It  allays  in¬ 
flammation,  heals  ulceration,  soothes  pain 
and  tones  and  builds  up  the  nerves.  Taken 
’  during  the  period  of  prospective  maternity, 
it  banishes  the  usual  discomforts  and 
makes  baby’s  coming  easy  and  almost  pain¬ 
less.  It  insures  the  little  new-comer’s 
health  and  an  ample  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  Over  ninety  thousand  women  have 
testified  to  its  marvelous  merits.  Medicine 
dealers  sell  it. 

It  is  a  druggist’s  business  to  give  you,  not 
to  tell  you,  what  you  want. 

Any  ailing  woman  may  write  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  get  free  advice. 
By  inclosing  21  one -cent  stamps  in  her 
letter,  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only ,  she 
may  secure  a  paper-covered  copy  of  the 
‘‘People’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser.”  Cloth  bound,  31  stamps. 


Suits  Everybody. 

We  guarantee  the  Star 
Incubator  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser  or  return  your 
money  without  question. 
No  other  incubator  com¬ 
pany  gives  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  They  want  their  in¬ 
cubators  to  stay  sold — we  don’t,  unless  the 
buyer  is  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best  on 
earth  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

NO  MOISTURE  to  be  supplied.  Catalogue  free. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  COMPANY, 

Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


WE  DON'T  WANT  YOUR  MONEY 

unless  after  30  days  trial  you  want  our  In¬ 
cubators.  All  sizes  from  50  eggs  to  1000 
eggs.  10,000  sold  annually.  Our  compart¬ 
ment  Incubator  and  Pneumatic  Regulator 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  50  egg 
size  $5.00.  Send  4c.  for  No.  23  Catalogue, 
fielf- regulating.  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., Springfield, 0, 


BOOM  BUSINESS! 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  poor  results, 

You  can  hutch  thousands  of  chick¬ 
ens  with  the 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 

without  a  possibility  of  failure.  That 
is  best  attested  by  its  200  first  pre¬ 
miums  in  all  kinds  of  competitions 
with  all  kinds  of  machines.  Getour 
X68-page  catalogue  with  supplement 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY.  PA 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-wRhth. 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR  incubator 


Thousand*  in  auceeaaful  operation 
Lowest  prioed  lat-class  batcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL, 

114  to  129  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


POULTRY 

tWe  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 
> — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns  ♦ 
>  send  yon  onr  illustrated  cata'ogne — it’s  free  for  ♦ 
►  the  asking— it’s  worth  bavini-.  a 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Pou-'try  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 
♦  2S  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 
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GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

■  of  priws  winning  poultry  tor  1899.  The  finent  poultry  book  out.  A 
F  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  ’99  on  corer.  Gives 
i.  price  of  egp;s  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the 
Iflnest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Fifty  different  varieties. 
Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  8end  Six  cents  in  stamps. 

B.  H.  GREIDEK,  FLORIN.  PA. 

&  BRABAZON’S  POULTRY- CATALOGUE 

rpCTT  It’s  a  beauty;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 
.  *•  I  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 

’  xDucks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  FI  nest 
XBuyer’s  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wig. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Kggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  finest  breeders  and  greatest  layers  out  of 
1  200  hens  15,  *1.60;  30,  $2.25;  00.  $4:  100,  $0.  Send  for 
cir.  II.  J.  BLANCHAKD,  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Hocks;  also  Kggs.  Circular 
free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

G1FFEN.  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy,  it  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307,  Apponaug.  H.I 


Snugly  Tucked  Away 

among  the  warm  feathers  . . 

of  the  old  hen  you  will  find  _ 

the  cause  of  no  eggs,  infertile  >5 
eggs,  or  weakly  chicks;  also 
of  most  diseases  of  poultry. 

Hunting  for  lice  is  a  disagree-  cr  J 
able  and  laborious  task.  With  ivpssl 
Lee’s  Lice  Killer  you  don't 
have  to  handle  the  chickens  at 
all,  but  paint  it  on  the  roosts, 
killing  body  lice,  mites,  spider 
lice,  and  the  insects  causing 
scaly  leg  at  one  operation.  Send 
30  cts.  for  a  quart  can  and  we 
will  add  free,  a  25c.  package  of 
Lee’s  Tonic  Powder,  the  best  egg 
food.  Our  68  page  book,  “In¬ 
sects,  and  Diseases  of  Poultry  and 
and  Stock,”  free.  Address  nearest  office. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1110  Farnam  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
'78  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO.  68  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Highest  Price  FOR  EGGS 

oomei  in  tha  winter  when  area  are  ecarce.  Green  Out 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutter 

Ik  doubles  the  egg  product. 

~  ad  8* 


Jp 

MIL- 

OKr.-  hen*  lay  at  any  time.  _ . 

~  r  Haon’a  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Clover  Cutter  ana  Swing¬ 
ing  Feed  Tray  mean  hen  comfort  and  hen  profit.  Catalogue  free. 

P,  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  is,  Milford,  Mass. 


THE  CROWN  EfaJKSs 

bones.  For  the  ponltrvman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Sena  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


THE  IMPROVED  . 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  f 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-class  Hatcher 
.  in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QPINCT.  li.y. 


if 


£  Thousands  of  these  in  successful  Oper- 
f ,  atlon.  Most  profitable  money-makers. 
L  Large  valuable  catalogue,  6c. 

*  Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HATCH 


AND  BROOD 

I  your  chicks  with  mach- 
|  lnes  that  leave  no  doubt 
of  success.  A  simple, 
durable  and  perfect  machine  is  the  1 


ILLINOIS,  m,.. 

Made  In  several  convenient  sizes,  from  50  egg  up.  Mao.  egos  f 
Impervious  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 
Packed  with  asbestos  and  covered  with  iron.  Can’t  shrink  or  warp, 
or  burn  from  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating.  Don’t  buy  an  incu¬ 
bator  or  brooder  until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue. 

J.  H.  JONES.  Box  107.  STREATOR,  ILL. 


SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water, 

A  standard  machine  for  hatch 
chicks — self- 
egg  turning 
room  under  trays, 
lamp— these  are  a 
good  points.  Our  148  p 
catalogue  gives  prices  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  also  pointers  on  poultry 
buildings,  etc.,  mailed  for  6c  stamps.  Write  for  it  now. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


MOW  TO  START 

■  ■  in  the  POULTRY  BUSINESS  and  how 
to  make  it  a  complete  success  is  the  theme  of 
our  POULTRY  GUIDE.  Telia  all  about  poul¬ 
try  houses.  how  to  build,  cost,  Ac.,  and  how  to 
breed,  reed  and  market  fowls.  Traate 

famous  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 


which  la  delivered  freight  paid  to  every  purchaser. 

fhla  machine  requires  absolutely  no  artlfical  moisture.  Send  10 
cents  and  get  the  book.  Circulars  FREE.  • 

THE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101 ,  WAYLAND,  N.Y. 


WE  TRUST  THE  PUBLIC 


and  send  them  our  Incubator  on 
trial.  No  man  should  buy  an  incubator 
and  pay  for  it  before  giving  it  a  trial.  Yon 
’pay  not  a  cent  for  ours  until  yon  have 
given  it  a  thorough  trial.  It’d  made  so 
I  th  at  nobody  can  fall  with  It.  A  child 
-can  run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  dally.  It 
beat  all  others  at  World’s  Fair, Nash¬ 
ville  and  Omaha  Expositions.  The  best  catalogue  and 
treatise  on  incubation  published,  sent  for  5  cts.  PlanaJoi 
Brooders,  Poultry  Honses,  etc.,  sent  upon  receipt  of  85  ets. 

VonCulin  Incubator  Co.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  DeL 


“THEY  CAN’T  BE  BEAT.” 


At  any  rale  they 

_ _  _  _ _ _ _ _  _  never  suffered  defeat  in 

all  the  numerous  tests,  trials  and  competitions  with  the  many  machines  of  the  same  class. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

for  the  highest  value  known  to  the  incubator  art.  It  takes  a  book  of  228  pages  to  tell 
them  and  our  large  pure-bred  poultry  plant,  poultry  supplies,  etc.  Sent  on  receipt 

in  stamps.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  Co.  Box  B  101,  Quincy,  111. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE 


Old  Cow  Fails  to  Breed. 

My  12  year-old  cow  has  been  served  six  times, 
and  still  comes  in  heat.  What  can  I  do  ?  Is  she 
too  old  ?  Does  a  cow,  when  she  is  too  old,  come 
in  heat?  F.  H.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

A  cow  is  not  necessarily  too  old  to 
breed  at  12  years  of  age.  Cows  often 
breed  regularly  until  14  or  15,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  until  16  or  18.  But  it  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  for  a  cow  to  cease  to 
breed  at  10  to  12  years  of  age,  when  she 
is  said  to  go  farrow.  The  cause  for  this 
sterility  may  be  due  to  some  local  im¬ 
pediment  or  disease  of  the  generative 
organs,  or  lack  of  vitality.  In  the  case 
of  a  common  cow  that  has  reached  this 
age,  treatment  would  not  be  advisable, 
neither  would  it  pay  to  keep  her  over, 
because  the  chances  are  very  much 
against  her  breeding  again.  It  would, 
usually,  be  more  profitable  to  fatten  the 
cow  for  the  butcher.  If,  however,  the 
cow  were  especially  valuable  for  breed¬ 
ing,  so  that  her  calf  would  be  very  desir¬ 
able,  it  might  pay  to  keep  her  until  after 
turning  to  grass  next  Spring,  with  the 
hope  that  she  might  then  breed.  Or  you 
could  have  her  personally  examined  by  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  local  impedi¬ 
ments  to  breeding  that  could  be  over¬ 
come  or  removed. 

Stringy  or  Slimy  Milk. 

My  Jersey  cow  will  be  fresh  In  May.  Her  milk 
is  very  stringy  and  full  of  lumps;  after  standing 
a  little  while,  it  has  the  odor  of  rancid  butter.  It 
is  only  when  she  is  with  calf  that  her  milk  is  as 
described  above,  that  is  about  five  months  before 
she  is  fresh.  I  feed  cut  coin  fodder  with  bran 
and  middlings,  and  at  noon,  feed  hay.  I  have 
given  her  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in  four  doses, 
but  it  did  no  good.  Can  you  suggest  an  effective 
remedy  ?  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Stringy  or  slimy  milk  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  organisms — bacteria 
— that  cause  a  fermentation  in  the  milk, 
which  renders  it  slimy.  The  organisms 
may  gain  access  to  the  milk  in  the  milk 
ducts  of  the  udder,  or  from  dust  or  un¬ 
cleanliness  after  the  milk  is  drawn  The 
case  you  describe  appears  to  be  an  un¬ 
usual  one.  Further  information  will  be 
necessary  before  a  satisfactory,  definite 
answer  could  be  given.  I  would  advise 
you  to  take  a  sample  of  the  fresh  milk 
to  your  State  veterinarian,  Dr.  Leonard 
I\  arson,  No.  3608  Pine  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Dr.  Pearson  will,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  be  able  to  locate  the  trouble  for 
you,  and  if  necessary,  make  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  ease. 

Diarrhea  or  Dysentery  in  Sheep. 

What  will  cure  dysentery  in  sheep  ?  h  f.  j. 

New  York. 

The  trouble  you  have  to  treat  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  diarrhea  rather  than  dysentery. 
If  there  is  simply  looseness  of  the  bow¬ 
els  it  is  diarrhea.  It  becomes  dysentery 
when  the  passages  are  very  thin  and 
mixed  with  blood,  and  are  passed  fre¬ 
quently  with  straining.  Rumbling  of 
the  bowels,  fever  and  great  debility  are, 
also,  present.  Dysentery  commonly  re¬ 
sults  from  neglected  cases  of  diarrhea. 

Diarrhea  in  sheep  is,  usually,  due  to 
one  of  two  causes  :  to  indigestion  from 
an  unsuitable  diet  or  sudden  change 
of  diet,  or  to  intestinal  worms,  which 
are  the  most  common  cause.  An  au¬ 
topsy  may  be  necessary  on  one  or  more 
sheep  to  determine  whether  worms  are 
present.  If  an  autopsy  be  made,  the 
whole  intestinal  tract  should  be  opened 
and  carefully  examined.  The  ribbon¬ 
like  tapeworm  may  be  found  in  the 
small  intestine,  or  small  round  worms 
from  one-half  to  two  inches  in  length 
may  be  found  along  any  part  of  the  in¬ 
testine.  If  the  intestinal  wall  be  thick¬ 
ly  studded  with  small  tubercles  the  size 
of  peas,  the  nodular  intestinal  disease 
of  sheep,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
small  intestinal  worm  that  may  be  the 
cause  of  diarrhea. 

For  diarrhea  due  to  intestinal  worms, 
cause  the  sheep  to  fast  for  12  to  16  hours. 


Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  three  ounces  ; 
oil  of  male  fern,  two  ounces;  castor 
oil,  20  ounces  ;  mix  and  shake  until  the 
oils  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Also  shake 
well  just  before  using.  If  only  round 
worms  are  found,  and  no  tapeworms, 
use  four  ounces  of  turpentine  and  omit 
the  male  fern.  Give  each  yearling  lamb 
three  tablespoonfuls,  and  each  adult 
sheep  four  or  five  tablespoonfuls,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  of  the 
mixed  oils.  Feed  lightly  for  another  12 
hours,  and  then  give  each  sheep  a  dose 
of  two  ounces — four  tablespoonfuls — 
castor  oil  to  move  the  bowels,  if  not 
purged  by  the  first  dose.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  repeat  the  course  of  oils 
once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10 
days. 

When  the  diarrhea  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  indigestion,  give  each  sheep  four 
to  six  tablespoonfuls,  according  to  size 
of  the  aninjal,  of  castor  oil.  Repeat  the 
dose  in  two  or  three  days  if  not  purged 
by  the  first  dose.  If  the  diarrhea  is 
very  bad,  or  dysentery  is  present,  add 
one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  lauda¬ 
num  to  the  dose  of  castor  oil.  Then 
follow  every  four  hours  with  two  to 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  diluted  in  one-third  teacupful  warm 
water,  and  given  as  a  drench ;  whisky 
and  tincture  of  Jamaica  ginger,  of  each 
four  ounces  ;  laudanum,  one  ounce  ;  m;x. 
Shake  well  before  using. 

The  sheep  should  then  have  a  light 
nutritious  diet,  such  as  a  little  clean  hay 
with  wheat  bran  and  oats,  and  a  little 
ground  flaxseed  or  oil  meal.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  tonic,  give  a  small  tablespoonful  ol 
Ihe  following  powders  in  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  once  daily:  Common  salt,  one  pound; 
powdered  gentian  and  Epsom  salts,  of 
each  eight  ounces  ;  powdered  nux  vom¬ 
ica  and  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  each  four 
ounces.  Mix. 

A  Blood  Purifier  for  the  Horse. 

What  is  best  to  give  a  horse  when  a  wound  does 
not  show  a  proper  inclination  to  heal,  and  where 
there  are  other  evidences  of  impurity  in  the 
blood  ?  F.  B.  T. 

Kentucky. 

Your  query  is  too  indefinite  to  admit 
of  a  definite  answer.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  the  old  whim  of 
impurity  of  the  blood.  Quacks  in  human 
medicine  have  grown  rich  from  their  so- 
called  “blood  purifiers,”  by  imposing 
upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
public.  If  a  horse  is  out  of  condition,  or 
there  is  “  evidence  of  impurity  in  the 
blood,”  it  is  an  indication  that  some  one 
or  more  organs  or  systems  are  deranged 
or  are  not  working  properly.  Correct 
this  derangement,  and  the  blood  will 
purify  itself.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  one  to  advise  satisfactory  treatment 
for  a  horse  that  is  out  of  condition,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  cause,  or  having  a  care¬ 
ful  description  of  the  history,  symptoms 
and  condition  of  the  animal.  A  wound 
generally  fails  to  heal,  either  because  it 
has  been  neglected,  or  improperly  treat¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  certain  unknown  indi¬ 
viduality  of  animals  by  which  a  wound 
will  sometimes  heal  more  readily  on  one 
horse  than  on  another.  A  wound  will, 
also,  usually  heal  more  readily  on  a 
horse  that  is  in  good  health,  than  on  one 
that  is  not.  With  a  wound,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  loca¬ 
tion,  extent,  and  present  appearance  or 
condition  before  satisfactory  treatment 
could  be  advised. 


Experiments  in  colt  feeding  are  now  under  way 
at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station.  Trials  are  be- 
i  ng  made  to  determine  the  value  of  skim-milk 
for  colts.  One  lot  of  four  is  being  given  all  the 
skim-milk  they  will  crink,  and  another  lot  is  get 
ting  a  similar  hay  and  grain  ration  without  the 
miik.  The  ration  in  both  cases,  independent  ol 
the  milk,  consists  of  clover  hay,  cut  corn  fodder, 
roots,  and  a  grain  mixture  of  six  parts  oats,  one 
part  bran  and  one  part  oil  meal  by  weight.  It 
is  considered  that  skim-milk  favors  growth.  If 
this  prove  true,  it  will  be  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  using  this  by-product  for  colt  feeding. 


Remember  that  B  o  w  k  e  r  ’  s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Ackv. 


TESTED  BY  THE  MILK  PAIL 


is  made  entirely  of  grain — princi¬ 
pally  of  oats — combined  in  scien¬ 
tific  proportions.  It  is  complete 
for  the  production  of  milk  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
animal. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  and  branded  sacks. 

An  Economy. 

Carbohydrates  to  protein  and  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  feeding  stuffs  and  feed  to 
the  needs  of  the  animal  is  economical 
in  the  greatest  degree,  and  renders 
the  choice  of  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  a 
necessity.  It  makes  milk,  and  no 
ration  is  complote  without  it.  Send  for 

“  MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING  ” 

An  invaluable  book  containing  scientifically 
proportioned  rations,  including1  every  form 
of  roughage  and  every  variety  of  feed.  Sent 
postpaid  on  request.  Address  Science  Dept,, 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

t  PfOmscHAOv.  _ _ _ 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  ON  FEEDING 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 


It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis : 


Ammonia . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 9.00  “ 


see  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  Is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
lend  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

40  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F,  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  m  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mpg.  Co. 
Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  i 
the  subject.  It  includes; 

1— Silage  Crops.  U— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV  Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable,  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  'They  are  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 
to-day — to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


No.  3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MIL! 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


?! 


Srindo  m  fine  or  coarse  as 
leslred.  Will  run  by  any  j 
>ower,oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
iread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest : 

power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  -  _  ,  _  ^ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufa*. 
.urers  ln  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery, 
lend  for  special  ofTer  on  this  mill  and  large  lllu*. 

Smed  ?!  i0srue  of*‘H«r«”  *nd  “American”  Grinding 
MtlU,  26  sises  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peek’s 
.^Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers. 
Soodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mllla  for 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Sheilen.  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27 Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA, ILIA 


FEED  MILLS. 

(Sold  with  ok  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  In  six  sizes— 2  to  25  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.N.  B0WSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


SAWMILL  AND 


A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gift-Hack.  Back  motion  ot  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  (’lutcli  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Sheilers,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

UENCH  <fc  DROMGOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  P*. 


A6ood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  Itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-readv  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 

If  yon  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  Ws 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&  CO.  Box  89.  Springfield.  O. 


WOOD 

&AWS 

■HALLEY  MFG.  GO., 


Oar  .Smalley  and  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  self-ieed 
Drag  Saws  are  the 
standard  of  tho  world. 
Also  all  sizes  of  Circular 
Saws,  and  the  celebrated 
B.  C.  Picket  Mill 
Horse  Powers  for  oper¬ 
ating.  Silo  Machinery, 
Feed  Mills,  Root  Cut¬ 
ters,  Corn  Sheilers. 

8*1* Maker,,  Manitowoc,  Wle. 


FARMERS, 
FEEDERS, 
RANCHERS, 

And  All  Other  Men 
are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

Stationarles,  Portables,  Engines  and  Pumps. 
Proof,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Maohinery.— Bend  for  oatalogue  to  Boomer  A 
dosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


WILLIS 

Sap  Spout 


In  one  piece  with  hook. 
fr< 


Will  not? 

break.  H.  J if  Handsomely  made  from  tinned  mal- 
Send  for  vjSSr  i*),lhle  iron.  Far  saperiorto  all  others, 
circular.  Fnll  liueof  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  A-  SON,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


CARMIMt  AND 

Michanics. 


BLOOMFIELD  MFG.  CO. 


UNIVERSAL  REPAIR  MACHINE 

Vise,  Anvil,  Drill,  Hardy, 
Tool  Grinder,  Last,  Pipe 
Vise,  Sewing  Clamp. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sells  at  sight.  Big  induce¬ 
ments  to  agents. 

Address  with  stamp 
•  Bloomfield,  Indiana- 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory - i 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

fh©  lirgest  mall  order  depot  In  the  world  Tor  SIprehandlse  bought 
at  Sheriff*’,  lteceiver*’.  Assignees’  and  Manufacturers’  Sals*. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

“  The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small."  So  do  weevil,  but  don't  let  them  grind 
your  grain,  it  doesn't  nay.  iirillll  iiasothers 
KILL  THEM  WITH  TUMAj  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Cracker  Jack  Sack  Holders. 

Justthc  thing  for  farmers,  grain 
and  feed  dealers.  Saves  time. 
Holds  fast  any  sack  witnout  wear¬ 
ing  or  tearing  it.  Agents  and  Im¬ 
plement  men  wanted  to  sell  them. 
Write  for  prices,  etc. 

BOOTH  BROS., 

2  N.  Water  St.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


20,000 

Mills  In  Use 

capacity  andquai 
Wll  1  grind  ear  corn 
all  grain  tcany  degree  of 
Will  make  family 
mealorfeed.  AGENTS  WANT- 
Prices  $15,  $18,  $20,  Send 
free  circulars  &  agency. 
MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  111. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

the  corn  husk,  cob 
and  grind  it  into 
Saves  time,  labor 
and  money.  For  steam 
styles  for  horses. 
wiU'sultyou.Write 
and  free  catalogue. 

FOOS  MFG  CO  Springfield.O. 


QUIT  PAYING  TOLL 

and  get  a  French  Itnlir  Stone  Mill.  Grinds  any 
kind  of  grain  for  stock  feed,  table  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  and  graham  (lour  for  family 
use.  Thousands  of  our  mills  are  in  use  giving  the  best  satisfaction.  Easiest  to 
handle.  Largest  capacity.  Less  power.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  one. 

Send  for  new  book  on  Mills  and  samvle  meal. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Dav  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homei. 
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Egbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chlef. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10!4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1 ,000-line  orders,  2ft  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  7ft  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for. 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  postal  order,  expresr 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1899. 


SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  NUMBER. 

Our  special  catalogue  number  will  be  dated  March 
11,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  there  will  be  an  overflow 
number  the  following  week.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  seems  well  to  issue  these  catalogue  numbers, 
but  there  is  an  objection;  viz.,  that  many  of  the  cat¬ 
alogues  are  not  received  in  time  for  them.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  seems  to  be  that,  when  these  careful  reviews 
are  all  placed  together,  so  to  say,  our  readers  may 
select  just  those  catalogues  that  they  have  use  for, 
instead  of  sending  for  catalogues  indiscriminately  as 
they  are  announced  in  advertising  columns.  We  have 
always  advised  our  readers  to  try  novelties  which  are 
announced  in  a  conservative  way.  If  we  would  pro¬ 
gress,  we  must  try  new  things,  new  methods ;  but,  as 
in  previous  years,  we  would  caution  readers  against  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  sub¬ 
stantial  firms  can  ill  afford  to  overpraise  any  novelty 
that  they  may  have  to  offer.  Those  who  praise  super¬ 
latively  are  often  firms  that  care  less  for  good  and 
lasting  reputations  for  fair  dealing  than  they  do  for 
the  gain  which  may  come  through  several  years  of 
gross  misrepresentation.  Naturally,  our  annual  cat¬ 
alogue  number  deals  with  new  things,  or  those  which, 
from  the  descriptions,  seem  to  be  worthy  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  may  well  happen,  therefore,  that  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  some  of  the  very  best  firms  in  the  country 
who  deal  cautiously  in  novelties,  and  who  do  not 
praise  them  until  they  have  been  tried  in  their  own 
grounds,  will  receive  shorter  reviews  than  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  those  firms  which  have  been  established 
more  recently,  and  which  announce  the  most  startling 
novelties. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  probably  played  ball  when  he  was 
a  boy.  He  is  old  enough  to  remember  the  old  rule 
of  “  out  on  the  first  bounce!”  He  is  now  umpiring 
the  great  game  between  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  politicians.  We  suggest  as  a  proper  man  to  put 
out  on  the  bounce.  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey — he  who 
drew  his  salary  but  failed  to  do  his  duty. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  asked  for 
an  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
for  replanting  with  American  vines  those  vineyards 
which  have  been  devastated  by  phylloxera.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Fruitgrower,  Fruiterer  and  Florist  states  that, 
where  American  and  native  vines  are  planted  together 
in  European  vineyards,  the  American  varieties  can  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance  by  their  strong  growth,  as 
contrasted  with  the  weaker  diseased  Europeans.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  such  planting  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
grape  growers. 

Last  week  we  told  how  the  apple  growers  of  Con¬ 
necticut  were  urged  to  form  a  company  or  trust  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  and  selling  good  fruit.  The 
Vermont  maple-sugar  makers  purpose  to  incorporate 
a  stock  company  to  handle,  grade  and  sell  Vermont 
maple  sugar.  They  want  to  establish  a  maple-sugar 
market  at  some  central  point  where  sugar  shall  be 
sent  to  be  sold  under  a  copyrighted  label.  If  they 
can  control  a  fair  share  of  the  output  of  sugar,  they 
can,  undoubtedly,  offer  uniform  grades  of  sugar,  and 
obtain  fairer  prices.  These  movements  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Vermont  indicate  that,  at  last,  the  Yankees 
realize  what  they  must  do  in  order  to  meet  western 
competition.  In  several  standard  articles,  they  have 


the  advantage  of  nearness  to  market.  Now  they  must 
get  together  and  organize  so  as  to  sell  uniform  and 
standard  grades  of  goods.  The  West  sends  uniform 
grades  of  fruit  because  great  corporations  are  able  to 
control  large  quantities  of  it.  The  eastern  individual 
cannot  compete  much  longer  with  the  West.  An 
organization  of  individuals  can  easily  do  so. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Albany,  February 
21-28.  A  programme  both  strong  and  varied  has 
been  prepared,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  large  gathering 
of  Hudson  River  Valley  fruit  growers.  A  committee 
of  this  society  has  framed  a  bill  to  define  the  size  of 
small-fruit  packages,  which  has  been  introduced  at 
Albany.  This  and  other  legislative  matters  will  be 
discussed.  There  ought  to  be  1,000  fruit  growers  at 
this  meeting.  It  is  an  important  thing.  Organization 
is  now  the  watchword.  With  it  the  eastern  grower 
can  accomplish  much.  Without  it  he  will  be  left 
behind  by  the  western  fruit  trains. 


The  Abbott  bill,  introduced  February  2  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  legislature,  provides  that  all  teachers  in  the  un¬ 
graded  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  required  to  teach 
the  elements  of  agricultural  science.  July  1,  1901,  is 
named  as  the  last  date,  after  which  no  teacher  shall 
be  employed  to  teach  in  the  ungraded  schools,  who  has 
not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  fundamental 
husbandry.  The  bill  provides  that  “  suitable  studies 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Professor  of  Horti¬ 
culture  of  the  State  University,  the  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.” 

Two  notable  articles  that  should  be  studied  this 
week  are  those  by  A.  R.  Phillips  and  Dr.  .lames  Law. 
Think  of  boiling  pigskin  with  maple  chips  and  call¬ 
ing  the  scum  “  maple  flavor”  !  Think,  also,  of  a  jury 
requiring  eight  hours  to  decide  that  such  stuff  is  a 
fraud  1  Surely  we  have  come  upon  evil  days  when 
such  rascals  are  able  to  muster  the  cheek  even  to  go 
into  court  to  defend  their  filthy  stuff.  Last  Summer, 
we  told  how  tuberculous  cattle  are  brought  into  New 
York  and  sold  to  dairymen.  That  is  another  form  of 
rascality  that  must  be  stopped  this  year.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that,  all  over  the  country,  farmers  are  “getting 
their  mad  up”  over  these  frauds  and  abuses.  You 
can  help  and  so  can  you  by  telling  your  representative 
that  you  want  him  to  support  this  bill. 

• 

•  • 

TnK  burden  of  large  numbers  of  reports  from  grow¬ 
ers  and  shippers  of  farm  products  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  is  to  the  effect  that  the  transportation 
companies  absorb  so  large  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  crop,  that  no  profit  is  left.  In  many  cases,  rates 
are  much  higher  over  short  routes  where  there  is  no 
competition,  than  over  long  ones  where  there  is  com¬ 
petition,  so  that  often  nearby  markets  are  unavaila¬ 
ble  except  for  choice  products  that  cannot  be  shipped 
long  distances.  Competition  between  transportation 
companies  often  settles  many  difficulties.  Coopera¬ 
tion  among  shippers  goes  far  towards  solving  many 
other  problems.  The  main  reason  why  farmers  often 
fail  to  secure  recognition  is  because  they  are  not 
agreed.  Combination  works  wonders. 


“  New  York  SUtte  is  temporizing  with  the  devil  instead 
of  standing  by  the  Lord,"  is  the  way  Gov.  Hoard  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conditions  in  the  Empire  State,  at  the 
dairy  meeting  at  Gouverneur.  Wisconsin,  he  says,  has 
driven  oleomargarine  and  filled  cheese  out  of  that  State. 
Here  is  a  resolution  that  he  suggested  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  Gouverneur  meeting  : 

Resolved:  That  we  desire  to  tender  to  Congressman  Wilson,  of 
Wisconsin,  our  hearty  support  and  earnest  desire  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  bill  to  tax  all  colored  oleomargarine  10 cents  a  pound. 

This  resolution  was  not  accepted  by  the  committee, 
but  another  one  of  a  more  general  nature  substituted, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  dairymen  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  would  support  any  Congressional  bill  that  would 
restrict  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  to  legiti¬ 
mate  lines,  whether  this  might  be  done  by  tax  or 
otherwise.  Gov.  Hoard  was  somewhat  disappointed 
over  the  failure  of  the  committee  to  present  his  reso¬ 
lution.  In  speaking  about  the  matter,  he  said  that 
he  had  found  friends  of  the  oleo  law  where  he  did  not 
expect  to  find  them.  In  other  States,  he  had  known 
legislators,  who  had  the  money  of  the  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers  in  their  pockets,  forced  by  the  pressure  of  con¬ 
stituents  to  vote  for  measures  restricting  its  trade. 
The  oleo  people,  he  said,  are  uncompromising  fighters, 
and  he  believes  in  putting  up  an  uncompromising  fight 
against  them.  It  was  the  general  impression  about 
the  meeting  that  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Department  is  opposed  to  Congressman  Davidson’s 
bill,  or  to  any  bill  that  imposes  a  tax  on  oleomargar¬ 


ine.  It  was  also  said  by  some  farmers,  that  the  De¬ 
partment  did  not  want  to  drive  oleomargarine  out  of 
the  State,  because  the  politicians  wanted  to  be  able 
to  call  on  the  manufacturers  for  campaign  funds. 
There  may  be,  and  there  may  not  be,  justice  in  this  in¬ 
sinuation,  but  in  any  event,  it  would  seem  becoming 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  speak  out  plainly, 
and  give  its  position  and  its  reasons  for  whatever 
ground  it  may  see  fit  to  take.  This  is  no  time  for 
those  who  are  supposed  to  represent  our  dairymen,  to 
remain  silent,  and  permit  such  things  to  be  said  about 
it.  We  favor  the  increased  tax,  for  that  seems  the 
quickest  and  most  effective  way  to  go  to  the  fountain 
head  of  the  evil.  Stop  temporizing,  and  fight  boldly 
for  justice  ! 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the  daily  papers  re¬ 
cording  the  formation  or  incorporation  of  some  new 
trust  or  combination.  The  latest  formed  or  in  process 
of  formation  include  manufacturers  of  or  dealers  in 
ice,  breakfast  cereals,  cars,  enameled  ware,  tinware, 
whisky,  canned  salmon,  prunes,  window  glass,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  many  others.  A  noticeable  feature  of  many 
of  these  is  the  immense  capital  named  in  the  articles 
of  incorporation,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  $50,000,000. 
There  seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  these  great  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  nothing  seems  able  to  stem  the  tide.  One 
Chicago  paper  facetiously  observes  that  there  are  now 
just  11  common  commodities  not  controlled  by  trusts. 
These  are  cut  flowers,  spectacles,  millinery,  coffee  and 
tea,  fruits  (except  prunes),  vegetables,  pies  and  cakes, 
eggs,  butter  and  cheese,  poultry  and  game,  watches 
and  jewelry. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
reduce  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  six  to  five  per 
cent.  “The  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York”  is 
sending  circulars  to  the  papers  asking  them  to  oppose 
this  bill,  because,  they  say,  it  will  make  the  banking 
business  unprofitable  ! 

The  bankB  of  this  State  can  barely  exist  at  the  present  interest 
rate,  and  much  banking  capital  Is  already  withdrawing.  To  re¬ 
duce  the  Interest  rate  to  five  per  cent  will  make  nearly  all  banks 
In  the  State  losing  ventures,  curtail  the  credit  of  nearly  all  small 
merchants,  and  cause  great  shrinkage  In  farmers’  consumption 
during  part  of  the  year. 

Why  not  cut  down  a  few  of  the  great  salaries  paid  to 
bank  officers  and  clerks?  The  earning  capacity  of 
most  other  business  property  has  been  reduced.  So 
have  the  incomes  of  most  farmers  and  small  trades¬ 
men.  Why  should  the  banking  business  be  singled 
out  for  State  protection  ? 

BREVITIES. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  HOG. 

It  makes  me  very  weary — all  this  fighting  over  beef! 
“Embalmed”!  “Decayed”!  “Unfit  to  eat”!  Of  course,  it  came 
to  grief. 

The  lazy  ox  may  safely  feed  the  peaceful  citizen, 

But  so,  for  all  that  comes  to,  may  the  cow  or  sheep  or  hen ; 

But  when  men  shoulder  muskets,  and  go  oil'  to  desert  lands, 

And  boldly  take  their  country’s  weighty  contract  in  their  hands, 
The  ox  would  wisely  stay  at  home  with  children  and  with  wife, 
He’s  built  for  home  consumption— for  a  peaceful  sort  of  life. 

But  down  on  freedom’s  fighting  line,  where  angry  muskets  talk, 
The  thing  that  stands  right  by  ’em  is  your  humble  servant’s  pork. 
You  go  right  back  through  history,  where  Yankee  manhood  led, 
Go  ask  what  noble  deeds  were  done — and  how  the  men  were  fed  ! 
And  will  you  find  the  lazy  ox  before  Miss  Freedom’s  goad  ? 

No!  No!  My  hams  and  shoulders  bore  the  burden  of  that  load. 

I  never  need  embalming — all  I  need  is  smoke  and  salt, 

Then  through  the  smoke  of  battle  you  may  order  the  assault. 
Your  beef  may  do  to  fatten  politicians  pretty  well, 

But  put  my  pork  and  bacon  where  the  fumes  of  powder  smell. 

Work  without  faith  is  slow. 

Mislaid— the  soft-shelled  egg. 

The  sitting  hen  believes  in  fowl  brood. 

Who  would  willingly  take  a  “  bitter  pill  ”  ? 

The  opinions  of  the  objector  are  “  tainted.” 

The  cow,  like  the  Spaniard,  is  better  for  a  licking. 

Yes,  sir,  the  blue-blooded  dairy  cow  is  a  bred  stuff. 

Sow  the  cow  pea  on  the  poorest  fields  in  the  rotation. 

Germany  now  reports  no  San  Josd  scale  in  her  orchards. 

There  is  no  honest  business  in  which  rum  and  success  can  act 
as  partners. 

It  is  the  acid  of  adversity  that  tests  the  fat  In  the  inllk  of  hu- 
man  kindness. 

Money  won’t  make  the  nightmare  bred  from  an  evil  con¬ 
science,  “  go.” 

This  country  doesn’t  need  a  wave  of  prosperity.  We  want  a 
.calm  ocean  of  it. 

Don’t  fear  that  the  female  San  Jose  scale  will  tly  from  tree  to 
tree.  It  cannot  fly. 

A  list  of  apples  inclvdiug  Red  Astrachan,  Greening  and  Rox- 
bury  Russet  will  last  from  July  to  July. 

It  is  reported  that  a  beet-sugar  factory  will  be  built  at  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.  Y.  It  will  handle  the  beets  from  3,000  acres. 

“  He  has  the  interests  of  the  farmer  at  heart!  ”  That’s  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  don’t  keep  them  concealed  there.  Out  with 
them  through  the  mouth  now  and  then. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  is  a  livelier  animal  than  the  average  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeder.  It  is  claimed  that  men  often  absorb  habits  and 
traits  from  their  animal  associates.  This  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
true,  for  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  a  hustler  and  lets  people  know  she 
is  alive. 
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“MAPLE  SYRUP”  FROM  CHIPS  AND  PIGSKIN. 

A  NOTED  TR1AT,  IK  NORTHERN  OHIO. 

Synthesis.— The  putting  of  different  things  together;  the  com¬ 
bination  of  separate  substances,  elements  or  subordinate  parts 
into  a  new  form,  composition,  construction. 

Bogus  Maple  Syrup. — Can  a  synthetic  compound, 
or  mixture,  no  matter  how  closely  it  may  resemble  a 
standard  natural  product,  be  called  a  genuine ,  pure 
article ,  and  be  allowed  to  bear  the  name  of  the  product 
of  which  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  clever 
counterfeit  ? 

That  is  the  question  that  was  fought  out  in  Justice 
Wilmot’s  court  at  Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  in  January  last. 
This  trial  involved  a  principle  that  has  never  before 
been  brought  to  a  court  or  jury.  Although  this  case 
was  brought  to  trial  as  one  immediately  affecting  the 
maple-syrup  and  sugar  industry,  yet  the  principle 
that  the  defense  sought  to  establish  may  be  applied 
to  those  agricultural  products  that  are  forever  and 
persistently  being  counterfeited.  A  manufacturer 
made  a  synthetic  compound,  and  claimed  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  syrup  and  sugar  of  the  maple  tree. 
Following  out  this  presumptuous  claim,  he  labeled  his 
product,  Pure  Maple  Syrup. 

Assistant  Feed  and  Dairy  Commissioner  Wm.  Mar¬ 
tin  brought  the  offender  to  book.  After  four  days  of 
wordy  warfare  of  attorneys,  and  long  and  tedious 
examinations  of  witnesses,  the  jury  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty.  The  defendant  was  fined  $25  and  the 
costs;  the  latter,  it  is  estimated,  reached  well  up 
into  the  hundreds  of  dollars. 

A  Principle  Involved. — If  the  right  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple  should  he  established  in  court,  anything  resem¬ 
bling  butter,  or  cheese,  or  egg,  or  potato,  or  maple  syrup 
or  sugar,  or  any  of  the  many  agricultural  products 
that  are  so  extensively  counterfeited,  may  be  labeled 
as  the  pure  or  genuine  article,  and  thus  overthi*ow  all 
legislation  relating  to  spurious  productions.  It  is 
monstrous,  and  if  the  case  be  fought  over  again,  every 
farmer  in  these  United  States  may  well  feel  an  in¬ 
terest.  This  manufacturer  had  been  doing  business 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  as  his  factory  was  located 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Cleveland,  he  had,  to  a  large 
extent  through  the  Fall,  filled  the  markets  of  this 
great  city.  Thus  we  who  produce  the  true  maple 
syrup  and  sugar  find  this  most  important  nearby  mar¬ 
ket  well  stocked,  long  before  we  can  make  it,  with  this 
spurious  article,  bearing  the  label  of  the  pure  product. 

Chips  and  Pigskin. —  The  testimony  brought 
out  by  the  State  as  to  the  process  and  methods  of 
manufacturing  this  compound  were  interesting  in  the 
extreme,  as  it  brought  to  light  facts  that  the  consumer 
has  a  right  to  know  concerning  what  he  is  eating,  but 
which  are  usually  denied  him.  A  witness,  summoned 
by  the  State,  and  who  was  employed  in  the  factory 
for  several  weeks,  testified  as  to  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  this  spurious  maple  syrup  substantially  as 
follows : 

Several  large  copper  kettles  were  partly  filled  with 
water.  Into  these  kettles  of  water,  were  put  a  quantity 
of  maple  chips,  hewn  to  the  size  of  a  spool  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pigskin.  This 
mixture  of  chips,  pigskin  and  water  was  then  boiled 
for  a  time,  and  skimmed  occasionally.  The  resulting 
liquor,  or  decoction,  was  then  filtered.  This  product 
was  then  considered  to  be  the  flavoring  principle  of 
true  maple  syrup,  and  was  mixed  with  the  syrup  of 
granulated  sugar,  and  put  up  in  cans  bearing  tasty- 
looking  labels,  asserting  that  the  contents  were  Pure 
Mai'I.e  Syrup  ;  and  adding  by  way  of  information  to 
a  confiding  public,  that  all  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  old-kettle  process  of  making  maple  syrup  were 
eliminated. 

What  Answer  was  Made  ? — The  defense  were 
compelled  to  admit  the  correctness  of  this  witness’s 
testimony — pigskin  and  all.  One  would  think  that 
such  testimony  as  this  would  be  sufficient  to  convict, 
but  the  defense  were  there  to  put  a  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  a  juryman  or  two,  and  thus  bring  about  a  disagree¬ 
ment  ;  so  they  sought  to  smother  such  testimony  in  a 
mass  of  other  of  less  importance.  The  State  summoned 
the  writer,  as  the  owner  of  a  sugar  camp,  and  the 
maker  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  to  testify  as  to  what 
pure  maple  syrup  is.  After  defining  what  it  is,  the 
witness  was  turned  over  to  the  cross-questioning  of 
counsel  for  defense.  Then  followed  a  tedious  and 
long-drawn-out  series  of  questions  on  the  possibility 
of  there  being  a  process  of  making  maple  syrup  of 
which  witness  did  not  know.  The  point  right  there 
was  the  milk  in  their  cocoanut.  By  the  admission  of 
a  farmer  who  made  it  from  the  tree,  that  there  might 
be  some  other  way  of  making  it  besides  the  way  he 
made  it, they  sought  to  put  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  jurymen,  and  thus  bring  about  a  disagreement, 
which  would  mean  a  victory  to  them.  Here  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  a  question  that  was  asked,  and  turned  about, 
and  twisted  into  all  manner  of  forms,  but  in  effect, 
was  the  same  old  thing  : 

Counsel  for  Defendant:  “If  I  take  a  flavoring 
that  is  exactly  like  the  flavor  in  -maple  sugar  ;  and  if 


granulated  sugar  made  from  cane  or  beet  is  the  same 
as  the  sugar  made  from  the  maple  sap  ;  and  if  I  take 
this  same  flavoring  and  mix  it  with  syrup  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  so  that  they  are  of  the  same  consistency 
as  common  syrup — you  do  not  know  but  what  that 
would  be  maple  syrup — do  you  ?” 

This  is  a  direct  question  and  demands  a  yes  or  a  no 
for  an  answer.  The  question  was  shrewdly  put,  to 
get  witness  to  admit  that  he  did  not  know  but  such  a 
mixture  miflht  be  maple  syrup.  This  point  witness 
flatly  refused  to  admit,  and  the  attorney  was  finally 
brought  to  a  stand  by  the  court  for  asking  the  same 
question  with  different  wording,  so  many  times. 

Some  Scientific  Testimony. — But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  important,  testimony  of 
all  was  that  given  by  Prof.  P.  S.  Hobbs,  of  Cleveland, 
who  is  the  chemist  employed  by  the  State  Food  and 
Dairy  Commissioner  to  analyze  all  samples  of  suspect¬ 
ed  foods  taken  by  him.  Prof.  Hobbs  is  a  chemist  of 
high  standing,  and  had  analyzed  the  sample  of  syrup 
made  by  the  defendant  in  this  case.  He  pronounced 
it  a  synthetic  compound,  and  said  it  was  not  maple 
syrup  at  all. 

One  of  the  things  we  all  want  to  know,  and  which 
is  of  vital  interest  to  all  maple-syrup  makers,  was 
brought  out  in  Prof.  Hobbs’s  testimony.  He  was 
asked,  “  Is  there  any  difference  between  maple  sugar, 
and  granulated  sugar  made  from  cane  or  beet.” 

He  answered,  “Yes  ”. 

“  State  what  that  difference  is.” 

“  Maple  sugar  has  no  phosphoric  acid  in  it,  while 
granulated  sugar  has  a  small  amount,  which  is  easily 
detected.” 

“  Are  there  any  other  differences  ?  ” 

“Yes,  the  most  noticeable  difference  is  in  the  amount 
of  ash  that  is  left  after  burning  the  sugar.  Maple 
sugar  leaves  from  six  to  eight  times  the  amount  of  ash 
that  granulated  sugar  does.” 

This  latter  difference  confirms,  by  the  testimony  of 
a  scientific  expert,  the  observations  of  almost  every 
housewife  who  has  “done  off”  maple  sugar.  When 
the  boiling  mass  rises  and  boils  over  the  edges  of  the 
pan  or  kettle,  and  falls  upon  the  hot  stove,  the  amount 
of  black,  blubbery  ash  that  is  left  is  considerable  in 
amount,  while  that  of  granulated  sugar  is  very  much 
less. 

The  Danger  of  It. — But  in  spite  of  all  the  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  offered  by  the  State,  the  jury  were 
out  six  or  eight  hours  deliberating  over  the  matter, 
thus  showing  that  one  or  two  of  the  jurymen  had  some 
doubts,  for  a  while  at  least,  whether  a  synthetic  com¬ 
pound  may  not  be  the  real  article  after  all. 

It  is  time  that  the  maple-syrup  and  sugar  mak¬ 
ers  of  every  State  where  it  is  made  should  see  to  it 
that  this,  one  of  the  purest  and  fairest  products  of  all 
nature,  is  protected  by  legal  statutes  from  the  rapacity 
of  “  him  who  hasteth  to  be  rich.”  I  call  upon  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  York,  Michigan,  and  other  maple-produc¬ 
ing  States  to  have  laws  passed  regulating  this  matter, 
that  are  identical,  so  that  offenders  against  such 
laws  may  be  pursued  by  the  States,  united  by  similar 
laws.  Every  such  law,  in  my  opinion,  should  enjoin 
every  manufacturer  of  syrups,  or  sugars,  or  confec¬ 
tions,  from  the  use  of  the  word  Maple,  unless  the 
product  be  wholly  made  from  the  SAP  of  the  maple 
tree,  with  nothing  added  thereto. 

Maple  ! — How  good  that  word  sounds  !  What  sweet¬ 
ness  it  suggests  !  It  stands  for  the  most  delicious 
compound  that  ever  Nature  mixed,  and  we  should  rise 
in  our  might  and  protest  against  its  profanation  by 
its  being  used  on  any  man-made  mixture. 

Ohio.  A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic. — A  trust  covering  all  grades  of  oatmeal  and  other 
breakfast  foods,  both  in  bulk  and  package,  is  now  being  formed 
in  Chicago.  The  organization  will  have  a  capital  of  $33,000,000. 
.  .  .  The  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Iron  Company  recently  completed 

the  largest  steel  shaft  in  the  world  ;  it  is  27  feet  10  inches  long, 
and  weighs  170,000  pounds.  It  will  be  used  by  the  Boston  Ele¬ 
vated  Road,  and  will  be  driven  by  an  8,000-horse-power  engine. 
.  .  .  Three  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  Vendome  Hotel,  Omaha, 
February  3,  caused  the  health  authorities  to  quarantine  the 
hotel  and  all  the  people  in  it.  Guests  are  not  allowed  to  leave. 
.  .  .  Natural  gas  wrecked  a  hotel  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  February 

3,  killing  one  person  and  dangerously  injuring  others. 

A  stock  train  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  struck  a  wagon  at 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  February  3,  killing  six  persons.  .  .  The 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  to  be  opened  this 
Summer  exclusively  for  colored  guests.  .  .  The  snow  blockade 

in  Colorado  was  reported  as  worse  February  3,  trains  being 
snowbound  in  many  localities,  and  a  coal  and  food  famine  exists 
in  numerous  towns.  In  Texas,  it  is  reported  that  the  losses 
among  sheep  and  cattle  will  amount  to  millions.  .  .  Afire  in 

Philadelphia  February  3,  resulted  in  losses  amounting  to 
$750,000.  .  .  At  Denver,  Col.,  snow  had  been  falling  for  a  week 
February  5,  and  many  of  the  mining  camps  were  cut  off  from  all 
outside  communication.  Many  travelers,  including  white  and 
colored  troops,  were  detained  by  blockaded  trains  at  Gleuwood 
Springs.  .  .  The  transport  Roumanian  sailed  for  San  Juan, 

Ponce  and  Santiago  February  4,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
home  the  remains  of  American  soldiers  buried  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  vessel  carried  500  metal-lined  coffins,  13  undertakers, 
12  assistants,  and  gravediggers  and  laborers.  .  .  Smallpox 


prevails  among  the  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Kickapoo  Indians  in 
Oklahoma.  .  .  A  banana  trust  has  just  been  formed  in  New 

York.  .  .  Intense  cold  and  snow  continued  through  the  West 

February  7-8,  the  temperature  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  ranging  from 
13  to  38  degrees  below  zero.  It  is  estimated  that  00,000  sheep  In 
southern  Colorado  are  dying  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  it  was 
said,  February  8,  that  a  continuation  of  the  same  weather  con¬ 
ditions  for  24  hours  would  mean  the  death  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  in  Wyoming.  Many  people  have  been  frozen  to  death.  At 
Chicago,  the  most  prolonged  cold  was  experienced  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  since  1871.  In  the.  Northwest,  the  temperature  fell  to  55 
degrees  below  zero.  Heavy  snow  prevailed  over  a  wide  range. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  gale  caused  much  damage.  At  Astoria, 
L.  I  ,  the  high  tide  was  forced  into  a  warehouse  filled  with  un¬ 
slaked  lime,  and  the  slaking  of  the  lime  caused  a  serious  fire. 

.  .  .  The  new  steel  trust  now  in  process  of  formation  is  ex¬ 

pected  to  Include  a  capital  of  $700,000,000. 

Congress. — The  House  passed  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  Feb¬ 
ruary  2  by  a  vote  of  160  to  7.  .  .  February  3,  the  Democratic 
opponents  of  the  Peace  treaty  made  a  sudden  change  of  front, 
refusing  to  allow  a  vote  on  any  resolution  declaring  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  regarding  the  Philippines,  and  then  forced  an 
adjournment  by  leaving  the  Senate  without  a  quorum.  The  news 
from  Manila,  however,  altered  the  attitude  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
treaty  was  ratified  on  Monday,  February  6,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  27. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  bitterly-fought  contests  since  the  Senate 
has  been  in  existence.  .  .  The  Sundry  Civil  bill  is  increased  by 
$20,000,000  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  Peace 
treaty.  The  entire  bill  calls  for  $42,927,301.  .  .  The  new  Navy 
Appropriation  bill  recommends  the  construction  of  12  new  ves¬ 
sels,  which  will  cost  $28,225,400,  exclusive  of  armor  and  ordnance. 

Philippines. — On  Saturday  evening,  February  4,  the  Filipinos 
made  a  concerted  attack  upon  our  outposts  at  Manila,  and  a 
general  engagement  resulted.  Fighting  continued  during  the. 
nivht.  the  enemy  occupying  the  trenches  which  they  have  been 
digging  for  some  time  past,  in  full  view  of  the  Americans.  At 
daybreak,  Admiral  Dewey  ordered  the  cruiser  Charleston  and 
the  captured  gunboat  Callao  to  begin  a  bombardment,  these 
being  reenforced  by  the  monitor  Monadnock.  Fighting  continued 
during  Sunday,  the  enemy  being  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Gen. 
King’s  brigade  charged  a  heavy  force  of  Filipinos,  driving  them 
into  the  Pasig  River,  where  they  were  drowned.  Our  loss  is  49, 
about  200  being  wounded.  The  troops  engaged  belonged  to  the 
First  Idaho  Infantry,  First  Nebraska,  First  Tennessee,  First 
California.  First  Colorado,  First  Wyoming,  First  Washington, 
Fourteenth  Infantry,  Third  Artillery  and  Sixth  Artillery.  Our 
forces  captured  live  villages.  The  natives  have  been  extremely 
insolent  of  late,  and  the  attack  was,  undoubtedly,  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged;  but  their  aim  was  bad,  though  they  fought  desperately. 
Aguinaldo’s  secretary  has  been  arrested  in  Manila  as  a  spy.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  the  news  of  the  battle  being  received  in  Washington, 
Agonclllo  fled  to  Canada.  The  number  of  natives  killed  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  4,000.  Desultory  fighting  was  continued  by  the  in¬ 
surgents  on  Monday,  February  6,  but  they  were  obviously  dis¬ 
heartened  by  their  tremendous  losses.  The  fire  from  the  warships 
literally  mowed  them  down  by  wholesale.  The  number  of  the 
American  troops  engaged  on  Sunday  was  13,000,  the  insurgents 
numbering  20,000.  The  ratification  of  the  Peace  treaty  enables 
Gen.  Otis  to  assert  American  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines, 
and  to  enforce  the  terms  of  his  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  to  be  treated  as  rebels.  Fighting  was 
continued  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  Aguinaldo  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  dictator  and  declared  war.  We  captured  4,000 
prisoners,  and  the  Manila  waterworks,  six  miles  out  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  insurgents.  A  number  of  Spanish 
soldiers  served  rebel  guns.  Later,  on  February  8,  Aguinaldo  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  weakening,  and  asked  for  a  conference,  which  was 
refused.  Fully  a  dozen  villages  about  Manila  have  been  burned, 
and  thousands  of  natives  are  homeless,  but  this  was  necessary 
because  the  natives  concealed  themselves  in  the  huts,  and  fired 
on  our  rear.  Reinforcements  have  now  been  sent  to  Iloilo,  and 
if  surrender  of  that  city  is  refused  an  attack  will  be  made. 

Cuba.— Gen.  Gomez  has  accepted  the  offer  of  $3,000,000,  not  as 
payment  to  the  army  for  its  services,  but  as  a  reward  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Cubans.  Other  Cuban  chiefs,  however,  re¬ 
pudiate  the  agreement  made  by  Gomez.  They  assert  that  he  had 
no  right  to  make  any  arrangements  regarding  pay  or  disbanding 
of  the  troops,  and  they  propose  to  maintain  the  army  until  Cuba 
is  free  and  Independent.  .  .  Gen.  Breckinridge  has  discovered 
among  the  army  rations  distributed  to  the  destitute  at  Havana 
hundreds  of  cans  of  spoiled  beef.  The  meat  was  bought  by  the 
Subsistence  Department,  and  originally  sent  to  Porto  Rico,  being 
afterwards  forwarded  to  Havana.  .  .  The  last  of  the  Spanish 
troops  left  Havana  February  6,  the  evacuation  now  being  com¬ 
plete.  .  .  Yellow  fever  has  appeared  in  the  302nd  New  Y'ork 

Regiment  at  Gxianajay.  .  .  Smallpox,  which  has  prevailed  in 
Holguin  for  12  years  past,  has  been  practically  wiped  out  by 
American  sanitation.  Over  10,000  persons  were  vaccinated. 

War  Investigation,— The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Exchange  has  adopted  resolutions  saying  that  Gen. 
Miles’s  charges  have  severely  injured  their  business.  .  .  The 
Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  says  that  Gen. 
Miles  is  right  as  to  chemicals  being  used  to  preserve  beef,  but  he 
does  not  think  these  chemicals  injurious.  .  .  The  last  wit* 
nesses  to  testify  before  the  Investigating  Commission  were  chem¬ 
ical  analysts  who  found  that  no  chemicals  were  used  in  the 
canned  roast  beef.  The  Commission  turned  in  its  report 
February  8.  Its  findings  have  been  kept  secret.  .  .  Gen.  Eagan 
is  found  guiity,  and  sentenced  to  suspension  from  service  for 
six  years.  He  receives  regular  pay  during  this  term. 

Hawaiian  Islands. — Agents  of  Hawaiian  planters,  in  London, 
are  trying  to  collect  1,500  Portuguese  laborers  for  the  Islands. 
They  will  be  recruited  mainly  in  the  Azores  and  Madeira.  The 
British  steamer  Lenox  brought  800  Japanese  laborers  to  Honolulu 
January  31. 

Porto  Kico.— The  secretary  of  the  Porto  Rico  treasury  esti¬ 
mates,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations,  that  the  Spanish  author¬ 
ities  have  made  away  with  between  300,000  and  400,000  pesos  of 
trust  funds  deposited  in  the  treasury  here.  These  funds  consist 
of  deposits  made  by  foreign  life  and  lire  insurance  companies; 
public  contractors,  litigants,  judicial  officers,  and  others. 

Tlie  Navy.— The  cruiser  Bullalo  reached  Manila  February  2, 
after  a  rapid  trip,  having  left  Norfolk  December  10. 

General  Foreign  News.— Count  Caprivi,  ex-chancellor  of  the 
German  empire,  died  at  Skiren,  Prussia,  February  6,  aged  08 
years.  .  .  The  arrival  of  the  French  communist  Rochefort  at 
Algiers  has  increased  the  anti-Jewish  feeling,  and  grave  disorder 
is  feared.  The  city  is  under  martial  law.  .  .  Chinese  rebels 
have  seized  the  district  of  Chang-To,  and  massacred  all  the  offi¬ 
cials.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  mining  plant  at  Pao  Lu,  and 
the  American  manager  saved  his  life  only  by  flight,  all  his  prop¬ 
erty  being  destroyed  by  the  mob. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

‘ 1  Waterproof  ”  black  India  silk  is  one 
of  the  newer  dress  goods,  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  mourning  wear.  This  silk, 
in  ordinary  weaves,  has  a  tendency  to 
spot,  if  wetted,  while  the  “  waterproof  ” 
repels  moisture.  The  salesmen  in  the 
shops  offering  it  throw  water  over  the 
widths  of  silk  to  prove  its  invulnerabil¬ 
ity,  shaking  off  the  drops  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  trace.  This  silk  may  be  bought 
for  90  cents  a  yard,  27  inches  wide. 


An  odd  organization  recently  formed 
in  New  York  is  the  Hundred  Year  Club, 
for  the  study  of  longevity.  The  found¬ 
ers  of  the  club  say  that  the  life  of  man, 
as  compared  with  other  animals  by  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  reach  matur¬ 
ity,  should  be  normally  from  120  to  180 
years.  By  observing  the  fundamental 
laws  of  health,  avoiding  excesses,  and 
living  a  simple,  well-balanced  life,  it  is 
considered  that  longevity  may  be  much 
increased. 

* 

A  restaurant  at  Iloilo,  as  described 
in  Harper’s  Weekly,  presents  a  distinct 
contrast  when  compared  with  its  Ameri¬ 
can  equivalent.  It  is  a  large  hut,  in 
one  corner  of  the  market.  An  elderly 
Filipino,  whom  the  writer  rather  un¬ 
graciously  describes  as  an  old  hag, 
keeps  the  place,  and  ladles  out  the 
food.  On  the  floor  of  split  bamboo,  in  a 
circle  about  the  room,  are  large,  smoking 
ja’-s,  filled  with  unsavory  stews  of 
buffalo  meat  and  queer  vegetables, 
which  give  off  an  unpleasant  odor.  The 
clients  come  in  with  their  plates,  and 
squat  before  the  jar  they  prefer,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  ladleful  for  one  cent.  If  they 
like  the  concoction,  they  take  another 
helping. 

* 

Two  citizens  of  a  country  district  in 
Pennsylvania  were  returning  home  late 
at  night,  when  they  noticed  a  light  in  a 
neighbor’s  backyard.  Creeping  nearer, 
they  watched  the  neighbor  and  his  wife 
dig  a  grave,  and  carefully  bury  some 
large  object.  No  one  was  missing,  but 
the  witnesses  to  the  eerie  burial  felt  sure 
that  some  tragedy  had  occurred.  The 
next  day  they  came  with  reenforcements 
to  exhume  the  defunct,  to  discover  that 
the  corpse  was  that  of  the  family  dog. 
The  poor  creature  had  been  slowly  dy¬ 
ing  of  old  age  and  rheumatism,  and  his 
owners  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  merci¬ 
fully  chloroformed.  Owing  to  the  grief  of 
the  children,  the  deed  had  been  done 
when  they  were  asleep  in  bed,  hence  the 
burial  after  the  fashion  of  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  The  relieved  neighbors  decide 
that,  in  future,  they  will  never  feel  ready 
to  condemn  any  one  on  purely  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence. 

* 

The  frugal  housewife  who  expects 
milk  to  form  part  of  the  daily  diet  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
cattle  are  milked  but  once  in  24  hours, 
before  daylight ;  the  warm  milk  must  be 
supplied  promptly  to  customers  before  it 
sours,  for  there  is  neither  ice  nor  cooling 
sp  ings  to  cool  it.  The  selling  price 
ranges  from  8  to  12  cents  a  quart.  Cream 
is  unknown,  not  that  the  milk  is  too  poor 
to  produce  it,  but  because  the  milk  is 
never  cool  enough  for  the  cream  to  rise. 
Canned  butter  is  sold  for  60  cents  to  $1 
a  pound.  Poultry  culture,  according  to 
Harper’s  Weekly,  chiefly  takes  the  form 
of  breeding  game  cocks.  Miserable  little 
skinny  fowls  bring  50  cents  each.  Eggs 
are  limited  in  quantity,  and  range  in 
price  from  30  to  50  cents  a  dozen, 
according  to  age  ;  they  become  painfully 
over-rips  in  48  hours.  Altogether,  the 
island  does  not  seem  a  housekeeper’s 
Paradise,  as  yet.  One  American  traveler 


complains  pathetically  of  the  sleeping 
accommodations  at  the  native  hotels. 
The  rooms  are  meanly  furnished,  and 
the  bed  without  mattresses,  the  victim 
sleeping  on  a  blanket  stretched  over 
wire  springs.  The  bed  is  so  short  that 
the  sleeper  must  balance  himself  care¬ 
fully  on  the  tiny  pillow  to  keep  off  the 
wooden  cross-piece,  while  the  heels  rest 
on  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  The  general 
sensation  is  that  of  sleeping  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

* 

A  cask  of  ptomaine  poisoning  recently 
reported  was  caused  by  eating  Philadel¬ 
phia  scrapple,  and  sad  to  say,  the  victim 
was  a  Philadelphia  man.  Scrapple  holds 
the  same  position,  with  regard  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  that  baked  beans  maintain  in 
Boston,  and  any  suggestion  that  it  is 
not  an  innocent  and  healthful  food 
would  be  strongly  resented  by  the 
Quaker  City.  The  information  that  tie 
eminently  respectable  homemade  dough¬ 
nut  is  capable  of  exploding  like  a  dyna 
mite  cracker,  while  the  equally  respect¬ 
able  scrapple  may  destroy  its  victim 
with  ptomaine  poison,  makes  us  wonder 
what  portion  of  our  dietary  is  rt  ally  safe. 


HEALTHreformers  have  often  assured  us 
that  the  familiar  doughnut  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  articles  of  food  in  which 
we  may  indulge,  but  they  have  general¬ 
ly  considered  this  viand  quite  harmless 
until  it  is  eaten.  Later  experience,  how- 
evei,  shows  that  it  is  dangerous  even  in 
the  process  of  construction.  An  estima¬ 
ble  housewife  in  Massachusetts  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  lost  an  eye  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  doughnut  while  frying  it.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  housewife  neglected 
to  puncture  its  tire  before  dropping  the 
doughnut  into  the  boiling  fat,  and  the 
abandoned  oleykoek,  as  our  New  Jersey 
friends  would  describe  it,  filled  itself 
with  gas  and  blew  up.  This  is  serious, 
but  let  us  hope  that  a  similar  tendency 
will  never  be  exhibited  by  a  Boston 
bean-pot ;  such  an  explosion  would  be 
enough  to  destroy  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


To  Dispose  of  the  Family  Pig, 

OUR  CHESTER  WHITE. 

(Concluded.) 

Spareribs. — Chester  White  gave  us 
delicious  sparerib,  short-boned  and  thick, 
tender-meated.  I  lent  half  of  one  to  a 
neighbor  who  will  be  making  pork  later, 
and  will  return  me  as  many  pounds  from 
her  pig.  One  piece  we  hung  in  the  attic 
where  it  froze  stiff  and  kept  till  a  spell 
of  warmer  weather  came  on,  and  another 
portion  I  put  into  a  light  brine.  I  was 
careful  not  to  let  it  lie  in  pickle  too  long, 
and  when  cooked,  the  family  pronounced 
it  the  best  sparerib  of  all. 

Hams  and  Shoulders. — I  had  a  mind 
to  put  one  of  the  shoulders  in  the  brine, 
too,  and  bake  it  whole  later.  But  Na¬ 
thanael  intends  to  turn  out  a  superior 
lot  of  hams,  and  insisted  on  smoking 
them  all.  He  has  not  put  them  in  brine, 
but  rubs  them  in  salt  and  sugar.  He  got 
for  the  salted  pork  a  lard  barrel  that  the 
grocer  had  just  emptied.  He  packed  it 
very  firmly,  and  I  shall  be  careful  to 
keep  an  under  cover,  weighted  with  a 
stone  to  hold  everytlrng  under  brine 
after  we  begin  using  it. 

Some  of  the  choicest  eating  afforded 
by  Chester  White  is  in  pickle  awaiting 
a  “  boiled  dinner”  day.  Winter  squash 
and  fried  onions  will  accompany  the  re¬ 
past,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell 
whether  hocks  and  feet  are  better  when 
first  boiled,  or  when — like  the  Queen’s 
bag  pudding — they  are  “next  morning 
fried.”  They  must  not  be  left  in  pickle 
too  long,  and  mu3t  be  boiled  till  very 
tender. 


Ears  and  Snout.  —  An  old  basket- 
maker  from  over  the  hill  received  the 
ears  and  snout.  I  had  intended  boiling 
them  up  for  the  hens,  but  he  seemed  to 
consider  them  a  great  delicacy.  Na¬ 
thanael  added  the  kidneys  (which  we  do 
rot  consider  fit  for  food),  and  the  old 
man  promised  us  a  basket.  To  keep  my 
soul  from  leanness,  in  giving  to  one 
poorer  than  ourselves  only  such  things 
as  we  did  not  want,  I  added  one  of  the 
head  pieces,  which  I  had  put  in  water  to 
soak  out  the  blood  before  committing  to 
the  brine  tub.  I  would  have  liked  to  top 
off  my  donation  to  the  basketmaker 
with  what  remained  of  the  pluck.  The 
toDgue  I  like  boiled  and  sliced  cold  for  a 
relish  with  bread  and  butter,  but  Na¬ 
thanael  said  the  pluck  was  to  go  to  the 
making  of  mince  pies.  As  one  sort  of 
mince  pie  is,  perhaps,  no  more  deadly 
than  another,  I  added  some  beef,  and 
made  a  jar  of  mince  meat.  The  meat 
was  chopped  very  fine  and  the  whole 
cooked  a  long  time  after  mixing.  I  shall 
find  it  very  handy,  for  one  mince  pie, 
now  and  then,  made  along  with  other 
sorts,  is  no  trouble  at  all,  and  a  healthy 
digestion  can  brave  it  without  fear. 

Suggestion  for  Gravy. — Though  we 
made  no  scrapple  or  head  cheese,  I  do 
not  feel  that  any  portions  of  Chester 
White  were  wasted.  Neither  have  we 
had  too  much  fat  in  our  Winter  diet. 
After  cooking  sparerib  or  sausage,  I  do 
not  turn  the  plain  hot  fat  into  the  gravy 
boat,  but  first  pour  off  most  of  the  clear 
grease.  A  tablespoonful  of  flour  stirred 
into  the  browned  and  meat-flavored  por¬ 
tion  remaining  cooks  smooth  without  a 
previous  melting  in  cold  water.  I  have  a 
little  pancake  turner  that  is  very  handy 
for  loosening  up  all  the  browned  meat 
from  the  pan.  When  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  has  been  added,  and  perhaps  a 
t/ifle  of  salt,  we  have  a  very  nice,  smooth 
brown  gravy. 

A  Good  Shortening.— Of  course,  a'.l 
the  pork  fat  added  to  the  clarified  beef 
drippings  makes  them  less  hard  and  far 
better  for  all  uses.  We  know  that  no 
other  such  soft  gingerbread  can  be 
made  as  that  shortened  with  sausage  or 
sparerib  drippings. 

Using  the  Fragments. — The  skins 
and  toes  and  last  remnants  of  Chester 
White  were  boiled  up  for  the  hens.  I 
was  going  to  chop  up  the  lungs  raw  for 
them,  also,  but  Nathanael  came  in  with 
a  contrivance  of  his  own  manufacture 
which  has  proved  a  very  convenient  feed¬ 
ing  arrangement.  He  had  covered  a 
piece  of  board  a  foot  square  with  poultry 
netting  laid  loosely  to  make  a  sort  of 
pouch  or  wall  pocket.  Small  staples 
held  the  netting  on  three  edges,  and  the 
top  was  open  that  meat  and  bones  might 
be  slipped  in.  A  hole  in  the  board  at 
the  top  makes  it  easy  to  hang  the  feed 
basket  to  the  side  of  the  poultry  house. 
When  it  is  placed  a  little  high,  the  hens 
get  a  deal  of  exercise  along  with  their 
meat  scraps.  p.  t.  primrose, 


Women  in  the  Philippines. 

Pineapple  Cloth. — The  Tagalo  woman 
is  usually  clever  with  her  needle,  says  a 
recently  returned  soldier,  writing  to  the 
Gentlewoman,  and  many  an  American 
soldier  lad,  far  from  the  folks  at  home, 
has  had  his  mending  done  by  the  deft 
fingers  of  some  semi-savage  seamstress. 
Many  of  these  women  make  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  embroidery — a  kind  of  drawn 
work — done  on  a  native  cloth  called  pina. 
This  cloth  is  made  from  the  fiber  of  the 
pineapple  plant,  and  is  beautifully  fine 
and  glossy.  The  pina  is  stretched  tightly 
over  a  bamboo  frame,  and  beautiful  de¬ 
signs  are  drawn  in  the  cloth  by  the  in¬ 
dustrious  workers.  Time  and  labor  are 
no  object  in  these  lazy  islands,  and  I 
have  seen  handkerchiefs  which  have 
taken  months  of  steady  work  to  produce. 
These  people  fully  realize  the  value  of 
this  class  of  work,  and  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  a  pina  handkerchief 
or  veil  to  sell  for  100  Mexican  dollars. 
Hoosi  is  another  native  cloth  which  is 
much  employed  in  the  dressmaking  of 


the  natives.  It  is  even  finer  than  the 
pina  cloth,  and  is  made  from  a  mixture 
of  fine  hemp  fiber  and  the  pineapple 
plant. 

Filipino  Housekeeping. — It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  for  a  Filipino  couple  to 
set  up  housekeeping  after  marriage.  The 
native  shacks  or  bungalows,  are  curious 
looking  affairs,  built  entirely  of  bamboo 
thatched  with  banana  leaves,  and  in¬ 
variably  set  up  on  stilts  of  bamboo  six 
or  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house  is  divided  into  two  or 
three  rooms,  one  of  which  is  usually  re¬ 
served  as  a  chapel  or  prayer-room,  for 
therein  is  set  up  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
and  a  candle  is  invariably  kept  burning 
in  homage.  The  household  gods  of  these 
people  are  few.  A  grass  mat  serves  for 
a  bed  ;  half  a  dozen  calabashes  or  earth¬ 
enware  pots  for  cooking  purposes  and 
for  the  storage  of  rain  water,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  one  or  two  pictures  cut  from  some 
illustrated  paper,  complete  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  a  Filipino’s  home.  They  invari¬ 
ably  keep  children,  pigs  and  at  least 
three  dogs,  but  the  most  prized  of  all  is 
the  plumed  and  petted  fighting  cock  of 
the  Filipino.  This  bird  is  fed  on  the 
best,  has  a  bamboo  house  for  himself 
and  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  whole 
family.  This  passion  for  cock  fighting 
is  general  among  these  people,  and  it 
is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  Filipino  on 
his  way  to  church  with  a  game  cock 
under  his  arm,  expecting  to  fight  in  the 
churchyard  after  service. 

Cigarette  Babies.— Smoking  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  custom  among  the  natives.  Men, 
women  and  children  use  tobacco  in  every 
form,  and  I  have  seen  a  mother  with  her 
babe  of  two  or  three  years  in  her  arms, 
smoking  a  cigar  while  the  poor  little 
one  was  sucking  on  a- cigarette.  Many 
of  the  young  women  do  not  smoke,  out 
of  regard  to  their  teeth,  but  as  soon  as 
they  marry,  they  seem  no  longer  to  be 
so  particular,  and  every  old  woman  has 
a  cigar  or  cigarette  in  her  mouth  from 
morniDg  till  night. 

fATTY 

Degeneration 

of  the  tissues,  heavi¬ 
ness  and  discomfort  aro 
promoted  by  excessive 
starcli  food. 

Dr.  Gaillard  says: 

“In  the  study  of  Cer¬ 
eal  Foods  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remember 
that  the  gluten  of  such 
foods  is  their  nitrogen- 
ized  element,  the  ele¬ 
ment  on  which  depends 
their  life  sustaining 
value,  and  that  this  ele¬ 
ment  is,  in  the  fool¬ 
ishly  fashionable  white  flour,  almost  entire¬ 
ly  removed  while  the  starch,  the  inferior 
element  is  left  behind.  To  use  White  Flour  from 
which  the  gluten  lias  been  removed,  is  almost 
criminal;  that  it  is  foolish  and  needless  needs  no 
further  demonstration.” 

Franklin  Mills  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 
is  rich  in  gluten  and  will  relieve  consumers  from 
excessive  starch  eating. 

Tf  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

See  that  the  Flour  delivered  bears  our  label; 
avoid  substitutes.  Booklet  free. 

The  genuine  nude  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 
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Sweet  1  Van— over  40  varieties. 

Perfected  Royal  Show  Pansies— 100  colors  I 
Nasturtiums — every  known  good  sort. 

Above  3  packets  mailed  for  6  cents  and  names  of  I 
twofriends  whogrow  flowers;  also  Floral  Culture  I 
which  tells  how  to  grow  flowers  from  seeds.  Dain-I 
tiest  catalogue  ever  issued  of  flower  seeds  exclu-l 

sively,  sent  free  by  the  “pioneer  seedswoman."  I _ 

MISS  C.  II.  LIPPINCOTT,  Minneapolis,  Mian. 
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GARDEN 
mid  FLORAL  GUIDE 

Golden  Wedding  Edition  to  celebrate 
5°th  year  in  business  is  a  work  of  art.  24  4/ 
■Xf  pages  lithographed  in  colors.  4  pages  souvenir;  ^ 

6  nearly  100  pages  filled  with  fine  half-tone  illus-  tijr 

ii)  trations  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Plants,  ib 
»  .  rui^>  e.tc.  It  is  too  expensive  to  giveaway 

indiscriminately,  but  we  want  everyone  inter-  t£r 
ested  in  a  good  garden  to  have  a  copy,  there-  iAii 
fore  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  Guide  with  a  iAj 

7  Due  Bill  for  25  cents’  A  R  n  We  have  a  & 
J  worth  of  seed  for  only  AU  blui  new  plan  of  ifcf 
V  selling  vegetable  seeds,  giving  more  for  your  Vb 
t  money  than  any  seedsman,  and  also  a  scheme  kb 

giving  credit  for  the  lull  amount  of  your  pur-  )&l 
iJ  chase  to  buy  other  goods.  Don’t  fail  to  get  \h 
tl/  our  catalogue,  it  will  pay  you. 

$  Vick'S  Little  Gem  Catalogue,  free.  £ 
Vick's  Magazine,  enlarged,  improved,  and 
>J/  UP  to  ^ate  on  ah  subjects  relating  to  garden-  JJJ 
vj,  lng :  50c.  a  year.  Special  1899  offer— the  Jr* 

y  Magazine  1  year,  and  the  Guide  for  25c.  Y 

J  JAMES  VICKS  SONS,  R0CHHEYS.TEB  g 
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Plain  Professional  Talk. 


The  Care  of  Furs, 

WHAT  A  FUBRIER  SAYS  ABOUT  THEM. 

A  Fub  Factory  — Business  took  us  re¬ 
cently  to  a  wholesale  furrier’s  in  New 
York.  The  office  was  a  dingy  back  room , 
hung  around  with  pieces  of  fur,  which 
suggested  Bluebeard’s  souvenir  collec¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  pungent  smell  of 
dyes  and  preservatives  in  the  air,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  thickened  by  float¬ 
ing  scraps  of  hair  and  down.  It  was  not 
a  very  prepossessing  place,  and  it  aroused 
some  pity  for  the  workers  who  bend  over 
heavy  machines,  or  stitch  away  by  hand, 
day  after  day,  in  that  contracted  space. 
If  it  seemed  distasteful  in  February, 
while  snowflakes  filled  the  air,  and  a 
chill  wind  whistled  down  the  narrow 
street,  think  what  it  must  be  in  mid¬ 
summer,  the  furrier’s  busiest  season  ! 
Worse  still  are  the  furriers’  sweatshops, 
where  people  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  in  the  contracted  space 
where  furs  are  stitched  and  made  up,  so 
that  the  air,  already  foul,  is  rendered 
still  more  dangerous  to  health  by  the 
floating  fluff.  Our  furrier,  however,  can 
open  his  workshops  to  the  factory  in¬ 
spectors  without  fear,  but  still,  under 
the  best  conditions,  the  working  furrier 
has  a  hard  life,  and  must  contend  with 
serious  sanitary  disadvantages. 

Coed  Storage  for  Furs. — “  Is  it  true,” 
we  asked,  “  that  furs  may  be  put  away 
in  Summer  in  cold  storage  without  any 
fear  of  insect  ravages  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  furrier.  “Any 
entomologist  will  tell  you  .that  clothes 
moths  will  not  work  and  breed  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  40  degrees.  But  to  keep 
the  furs  in  good  condition,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  fall  much  below  40,  dur¬ 
ing  a  prolonged  period.  It  is  absolutely 
essential,  too,  that  the  atmosphere  be 
dry.  Ordinary  co’.d-storage  chambers  are 
likely  to  be  too  damp,  and  they  would 
injure  the  quality  of  the  fur.  This  rule 
holds  good  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Always  keep  your  furs  in  the  dryest 
place  at  your  command.” 

Moth  Preventives. — “  What  do  you 
recommend  for  the  Summer  care  of 
furs  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  store  them  away  so  carefully 
that  you  can’t  examine  them  until  it  is 
time  to  wear  them  again.  Many  people 
are  satisfied  to  put  moth-balls  or  cam¬ 
phor  in  the  parcel,  wrap  it  up  and  seal  it 
in  paper,  and  then  leave  it  undisturbed 
all  Summer,  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  unpack  the  furs  for  ex¬ 
amination.  ” 

“Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  furs 
should  be  examined  during  Summer  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  and  an  examination  every 
two  or  three  weeks  would  not  be  too 
frequent.  Before  the  furs  are  put  away, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  shaken  and 
beaten  out,  to  cleanse  them  from  dust  or 
lurking  insects.  Camphor,  moth-balls, 
tobacco,  or  pepper  are  familiar  but  ex¬ 
cellent  moth-discouragers.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  give  preference  to  pepper, 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  of  removal,  if 
thoroughly  applied,  and  is  especially  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  furs  to  be  worn  around  the 
neck.” 

“In  addition  to  these  precautions,  do 
you  advise  examination  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  ?  ” 

“Certainly;  the  furs  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  their  wrappings  at  inter¬ 
vals,  carefully  examined,  and  shaken  or 
beaten  as  they  were  when  first  put 
away.” 

“  What  advice  would  you  give  for  the 
care  of  furs  while  they  are  being  worn  ?” 

“See  that  they  are  shaken  out  or 
brushed  with  a  soft  brush  after  each 
wearing,  before  putting  away.  Dust  in¬ 
jures  the  gloss  of  all  furs.  See  that  a 
fur  coat  or  cape  is  covered  with  a  linen 
or  cotton  dust  protector  when  hung  in  a 
closet  or  wardrobe.  Have  suitable  boxes 
with  well-fitting  covers,  for  smaller 
pieces.  If  exposed  to  rain  or  snow,  dry 


your  furs  in  a  cool  room  ;  never  put  them 
near  the  stove.  Always  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place,  at  all  times.  All  furs  fade 
more  or  less,  in  the  course  of  time,  but 
the  length  of  time  they  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition  varies  according  to  the 
care  given  them.  Any  good,  or  even 
moderately  good,  furs  may  be  redyed 
profitably,  if  not  worn  badly  as  well  as 
faded.  It  is,  however,  often  expensive 
to  have  furs  made  over  if  taken  to  a  re¬ 
tailer.  A  manufacturer  will  often  take 
small  jobs  of  this  kind  during  the  slack 
season  of  midwinter,  and  do  the  work 
at  a  moderate  cost.  Fashions  in  furs  are 
usually  settled  upon  by  the  makers  nearly 
a  year  in  advance.  Scarfs  vary  but  little, 
except  in  the  trimming;  but  the  larger 
collars  change  with  the  alterations  in 
other  styles.  The  ripple  effect  in  collars 
passed  away  with  the  large  sleeves,  and 
a  closer-fitting  shape  now  leads.”  e.  t,  r. 


A  New  Departure. 

I  saw  the  doctor  coming  out  of  Mrs. 
Brown’s,  so,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  my 
after  dinner  work  done,  I  ran  over  to  see 
whether  she  was  sick.  It  was  a  relief 
when  she  herself  came  to  the  door  to 
meet  me. 

“It  is  Jimm;e  who  is  sick,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “  I  am  always  afraid  of  diph¬ 
theria,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  only  an 
ordinary  sore  throat.  I  have  just  got 
him  and  baby  to  sleep.” 

“  You  look  tired  out,”  I  said,  “  and 
I’m  going  to  do  up  your  dinner  dishes 
while  you  sit  in  that  rocking-chair  and 
rest.” 

She  protested,  but  my  will  was  the 
stronger.  “I  am  tired,”  she  said,  as  she 
leaned  her  head  back  against  the  chair, 
“  and  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
must  turn  a  very  sharp  corner,  and  go  in 
an  entirely  different  direction  from  what 
I  have  been  going.” 

“  Well,  if  it’s  in  the  direction  of  spar¬ 
ing  yourself,  I  applaud  your  resolution,” 
I  returned. 

“  It  is,”  she  answered.  “  All  my  life, 
it  seems  to  me,  I’ve  been  living  after  the 
opinion  of  other  people.  Now  I’m  going 
to  be  a  law  to  myself.  I’ve  been  exer¬ 
cising  my  reasoning  faculties,  and  I  see 
plainly  that  I  have  either  to  simplify  my 
way  of  living,  or — break  down.  If  our 
great-grandmothers  could  bring  up  a 
dozen  children  and  keep  their  health,  I 
ought  to  have  wit  enough  to  do  it  with 
only  five.” 

“  What  is  the  programme  ?”  I  asked,  a 
little  skeptically,  for  five  seemed  a  good 
many  to  me. 

“  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we’re  going 
to  eat  in  this  kitchen,  which  is  large  and 
sunny  ;  I’m  going  to  use  what  has  been 
our  diningroom  to  sit  in,  and  turn  my 
parlor  and  my  sittingroom  into  bed¬ 
rooms.  Then  all  my  work  will  be  on 
one  floor,  and  it  will  save  ever  and  ever 
so  many  steps  I  always  thought  I  must 
have  a  parlor  and  diningroom,  because  I 
was  brought  up  that  way.  Then  I’m 
going  to  get  rid  of  all  my  plants  except 
my  handsome  fern  ;  I’ve  had  my  windows 
full,  because  all  the  rest  of  you  do,  but 
the  labor  of  taking  care  of  them  is  not 
recreation  as  it  is  with  you,  but  a  task 
I  like  flowers,  but  I  don’t  think  I  love 
them. 

“Next  I’m  going  to  stop  trying  to 
dress  myself  and  children  in  the  fashion. 
I  don’t  mean  we  shall  look  odd,  but  I  do 
intend  that  we  shall  dress  very  plainly, 
long  tires  for  the  girls,  dark  blouses  for 
the  boys,  shirtwaists  for  myself,  and  no 
frills  on  underclothing. 

“I’m  not  going  to  make  any  more 
patchwork  quilts,  or  braided  rugs,  or 
knit  edging.  I’ve  done  these  things  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  considered  the  thing 
to  do  hereabout,  and  as  showing  a  de¬ 
plorable  lack  of  economy  not  to  do.  It 
is  all  right  for  those  who  have  time,  and 
enjoy  it.  I  don’t,  and  in  future,  I  mean 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


to  economize  myself  instead  of  bits  of 
calico  and  old  rags. 

“  I  am  going  to  stop  making  pie  and 
cake,  even  though  such  an  omission  is 
regarded  as  an  unpardonable  sin,  and  I 
shall  cook  just  plain,  wholesome  food. 
It  isn’t  that  I  don't  like  the  refinements 
of  life,”  she  explained,  “  but  now,  while 
the  children  are  small,  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice ;  on  the  one  hand,  tired  nerves, 
neglect  of  the  social,  spiritual  and  men¬ 
tal  sides  of  life,  with  the  refinements  ; 
on  the  other,  health,  real  living,  and  the 
companionship  of  family  and  books  and 
people.  I  know  I  am  choosing  the  better 
part.  Richard  aids  and  abets  me.  He 
is  so  good.  He  declares  he  is  willing  to 
put  up  with  anything,  if  I  will  only  keep 
well  and  happy.  He  insists  that  I  shall 
put  out  a  part  of  the  sewing,  besides  the 
washing.  It  will  cost  less  than  doctors’ 
bills,  he  says,  when  I  say  anything  about 
the  expense.” 

Just  here  the  baby  awoke,  and  Mrs 
Brown  brought  him  out.  He  was  in 
dined  to  be  fretful  and  to  cry,  as  chil¬ 
dren  often  are  on  waking,  and  she  held 
him,  he  snuggling  up  against  her,  till  he 
felt  good-natured  again,  and  wanted  to 
get  down  on  the  floor.  “  Before  my  new 
resolution,”  she  said,  “  I  should  have 
turned  him  off  so  that  I  could  work,  and 
he  would  have  grieved,  and  we  should 
both  have  been  unhappy.  I’ve  told  you 
a  good  many  things  I’m  not  going  to  do  ; 
one  of  the  things  I  am  going  to  do  is  to 
be  more  a  mother  to  my  children,  and 
more  of  a  companion  to  my  husband 
And  when  I’m  tired,  or  have  a  spare 
moment,  I’m  going  to  read,  even  if  every¬ 
body  in  the  neighborhood  calls  me  slack  ! 
Reading  is  one  of  the  things  I  like  to  do. 
It  rests  me.  ’Tis  my  recreation,  as  mak¬ 
ing  braided  rugs  is  Mrs.  Peterson’s,  and 
tending  flowers  is  Mrs.  Briggs’s,  and 
music  is  Mrs.  Carwell’s.” 

“  You  will  have  Mrs.  Davis  and  myself 
for  company,  I  laughed,  “and  if  you 
get  out  of  reading  matter,  you  can  call 
on  us.” 

It  was  Jimmie’s  turn  to  wake  up  now, 
and  soon  after,  the  children  came  from 
school.  They  clustered  about  my  friend, 
and  began  telling  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  all  talking  at  once,  all  interested, 
and  she  listened  sympathetically,  with 
loving  glances,  and  a  caress  for  each  one. 
So  then,  having  finished  the  dishes  and 
done  one  or  two  other  little  things,  I 
went  home. 

“  If  one  can’t  be  both,”  I  soliloquized, 
“  it  is  surely  better  and  nobler  to  be  a 
good  wife  and  mother  than  an  up-to-date 
housekeeper.”  e.  r. 

Flowers  are  God’s  Jewels  for  earth’s 
ornament.  Friend  Cook  will  send  a  large 
15-eent  package  (300  varieties)  free,  as 
stated  in  advertisement  on  p.  118  — Adv 

DINNER  SET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 

with  30  lbs.  8.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Lace 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
$.r>,  *7,  $10  and  $15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  S.  8.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.  (Box  280),  NewY ork 


clear 

D  If  V  SI  II  O  the  voice, 

BRONCHIAL  ReSV„at, 

TDflPUE?^  or  Cure  coughs 
I  illJUniSi&Bostoii  and  colds. 

1850— In  boxes  only— 1808 


Enameline 

“  THE  MODERN 

Stove  Polish 


PASTE,  CAKE 
OR  LIQU/o 


After  using  Enameline 
No  Housekeeper  will  ever 
use  any  other  Brand. 


J.L.Prescott&Co.  NewYork 

. . . <  i  N  i  ■  1 1  I  j 


B.&B. 

Every  woman  who  is  planning  for 

spring  sewing 

—either  now  or  later — will  find  it  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  send  here  for  samples  and  see 
what  nice  new  madras  and  novelties 
10,  15,  20,  25c.  to  finest  made  at 
35c. — styles  and  money’s  worth  you’ll 
be  pleased  with.  Largest  variety  yet 
shown.  Smart  styles  for  shirt  waists. 

Fashion  says  Dimities  and  Mousselines 
will  be  popular. 

Special  extensive  assortments  fine 
Irish  Dimities  20  and  25c. 

Other  pretty  Dimities  10  and  12%c. 

Handsome  silk  warp  Mousseline  de 
Soie— other  stores  ask  half  a  dollar — 
here  45c. 

New  1899  wash  goods  and  novelties  8c. 
to  $1.25. 

New  Spring  Dress  goods  25c.  to  $3  50 — 
dressy  styles  50c.,  75c. 

Special  lines  new,  rich  Spring  silks 
50c.,  75c,,  $1. 

Not  counting  on  big  advertisements  to 
sell  goods. 

Depending  on  goods  and  prices — and 
when  you  take  them,  be  evidence  you’ll 
see  we’re  striving  for  your  preference  on 
absolute,  straightforward  merit — best 
goeds  your  money  will  buy. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


If  you  are  going  to  paper  one 
room  or  the  whole  house, write 
us  for  our  book  for  new  designs 
Every  kind  of  wall  paper  from 
the  simplest  design  to  the  most 
elaborate  embossed  effects,  at 
one-third  the  ordinary  price. 

The  right  buying  of  wall  paper 
1*  the  difference  between  un 
artistic  home  and  an  ordinary 
house.  The  dunger  of  wrong 
buying  Is  eliminated  when  se¬ 
lections  are  made  from  our  cat¬ 
alogue. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  town 
to  sell  wall  paper  from  our  sam¬ 
ple  books.  Large  commission. 
\V rite  to-day  for  particulars. 

CIIA8.  M.  N.  KILLEN, 
1231-1233  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S30  3000  BICYCLES 

Everyone  a  Bargain. 
NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

2d  Hand — good  *s  any  for  service,  $5  to  $1*2. 

N«*w Models  $1*2.50  to  $30.  Kune 
\  higher.  We  guarantee  to  save  you  money.  L&rgect 
J  variety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 

/  Every  customer  satisfied.  Shipped  subject  to  examia* 
ation  and  approval.  No  money  in  advance.  A  few 
good  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  listand  partic- 
__  -  blare  address  the  old  reliable  cycle  house 

BKOWN-LEWIS  CO.,  I»M  233  Wabash  aT,  Chleaco. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IS  don.  Packages  of  Bluineat  lo  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  353,  Concord  Junction,  Mas.;. 


SOLDI 

UNDER  A 

Positive 

Gua 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bo 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices,  _ 

write  Portland  Mfg.  Co., Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

BATUKDAY,  FKJiHCJAEY  11,  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beane,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. 1  45  ©  — 


Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  26  @1  40 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  32 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  25 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 125  @127 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  20 

Bed  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @  — 

Bed  Kidney,  falrtogood . 1  45  @1  70 

White  Kidney.  1898,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  45  @1  50 

Lima,  California . 2  30  @2  35 

Qreen  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  95  @1  00 

1898,  bags .  90  @  92 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 1  05  @1  10 

1897,  Sootoh,  bags . 1  00  @1  02*4 


BUTTER. 

Oriamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb.. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western,  June  finest . 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts. 
State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest.. 

Half-firkln  tubs,  firsts . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  firsts . . .  .. 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  finest 

Firsts  . 

Seoonds . 

Western  factory.  June  extras . 

Seoonds  to  firsts . 

Current  make,  finest . 

Seoonds . 

Thirds . 

Bolls,  fresh,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 


CHKBSH— NSW 

State,  f.  c.,  Sep.  &  Oo.,  col'd,  large,  f’oy. 

Sep.  &  Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy . 

White  or  col’d.,  Nov.,  large,  choice.. 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Sep.  &  Oc,.  small,  colored,  fancy . 

Beo.  &Oc.,  small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choioe . 

Light  skims,  large,  choioe . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . . . 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid. 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz . 

state  and  Penn.,  average  best . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Fair  to  good . 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime. 
Uefrigerator,  fair  to  prime . 

FBU1T8— DBIKD. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb... 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried  Southern,  sliced,  1898 . 

Bun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb . 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb . 

Baspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries.  1898.  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


204  * 

— 

194© 

20 

18  © 

19 

15  © 

17 

194® 

20 

184® 

19 

16  @ 

18 

17  © 

174 

16  © 

17 

18  © 

19 

164  ® 

’74 

164  » 

17 

16  @ 

16 

16  © 

17 

14  © 

15 

13  © 

134 

134® 

14 

124® 

13 

14  © 

144 

124© 

134 

114© 

12 

13  © 

134 

114© 

124 

104® 

104 

104© 

104 

94© 

in 

94© 

94 

7  @ 

9 

11  © 

114 

11  @ 

U  4 

10  @ 

im 

7  © 

9 

84® 

9 

1%® 

8 

74© 

8 

7  © 

74 

64© 

m 

44© 

64 

34© 

4 

22  © 

23 

22  @ 

— 

2i  © 

214 

21  © 

194® 

2  4 

204© 

21 

16  © 

17 

94® 

10 

9  © 

94 

m® 

m 

7  © 

84 

6  @ 

7 

6  @ 

7 

»4® 

3 

m® 

2 

9  © 

94 

4  © 

5 

94© 

10 

10  © 

1JX 

Apples,  Spy,  Northern .  2  50  (a  5  00 

Baldwin,  State .  2  50  @  4  50 

Greening,  Northern .  3  50  @  6  00 

Greening,  State  and  Western .  3  00  ®  4  00 

Common  varieties .  2  00  @  3  25 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes .  1  00  @  3  00 

Grape  fruit,  Florida,  boxes . (!  00  @11  00 

Russets,  boxes .  4  00  @  9  00 

Oranges,  Floridas,  Russets .  3  00  @  3  75 

Floridas,  Brights .  3  25  @  5  50 

Florida  Tangerines,  per  strap .  5  00  @  8  00 

Mandarines,  per  strap .  4  00  @  7  00 

California  Navels .  2  75  @  3  00 

Choice  to  fancy .  3  00  @  3  50 

Extra  fancy .  4  00  @  5  00 

Seedlings .  1  75  @  2  25 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red,  per  case .  4  50  @  5  00 

Abbaka,  per  case .  4  50  @5  00 

Smooth.  Cayenne .  5  00  @  5  75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  qt.  35  @  75 

Open  crates,  per  quart .  15  @  35 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West. 


Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

.15  00 

©  25  00 

12  00 

@  20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5  00 

@  10  00 

3  00 

@ 

8  00 

Otter . 

.  7  IK) 

@ 

9  00 

5  00 

© 

8  00 

Beaver,  large . 

6  00 

@ 

7  00 

5  00 

@ 

6  00 

Medium . 

.  4  00 

@ 

5  00 

3  00 

@ 

4  00 

Small . 

.  2  00 

@ 

3  00 

1  50 

@ 

2  50 

Silver  Fox . 

.25  00 

@100  00 

— 

© 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

.  5  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  Fox . 

@ 

1  80 

1  20 

© 

1  40 

Gray  Fox . 

.  60 

@ 

75 

40 

© 

50 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  66 

@ 

75 

50 

@ 

60 

Timber . 

.  1  50 

@ 

2  00 

1  00 

@ 

1  60 

Wolverine . 

.  4  00 

@ 

5  00 

— 

© 

— 

Lynx . 

@ 

2  50 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

.  35 

@ 

50 

20 

© 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

.  25 

@ 

— 

20 

© 

25 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

5 

© 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  5  00 

@ 

8  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

@ 

3  no 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  35 

1  10 

@ 

1  20 

Half-striped _ 

.  80 

@ 

90 

65 

@ 

75 

Striped . 

.  40 

© 

45 

35 

© 

40 

White . 

.  12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

.  75 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

75 

Opossum,  large . 

.  24 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

23 

Medium . 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Small . 

@ 

7 

5 

@ 

6 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

.  2  00 

@ 

2  50 

1  25 

@ 

1  60 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

.  11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

11 

Winter . 

.  14 

@ 

15 

13 

© 

14 

Kits . 

3 

© 

4 

3 

@ 

— 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  60 

@2  00 

Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz. 2  00 

@2  50 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  ... 

...1  00 

@1  50 

Wild duoks. canvas, 6  lbs  &overtop’r,p  pr2  00 

@2  50 

Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p. 

pr.l  25 

@1  75 

Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pa 

ir.  50 

@1  00 

Mallards,  per  pair  . . . . , 

@1  00 

Teal,  blue  wing, 

per  pair. 

@ 

40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair 

...  25 

@ 

30 

Common,  per  pair . 

1  @ 

25 

Rabbits,  per  pair..., 

@ 

26 

Jaok  rabbits,  per  pair  .... 

1  © 

60 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  824®  — 

No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  834®  — 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y„  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  81N“@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  89  ©  — 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  44%@  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  43%@  — 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  44  ©  — 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  44  ©  — 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  30  ©  — 

No.  3  White .  354®  — 

No.  2  mixed .  34%@  — 

No.  3  mixed .  34  @  — 

Rejected .  8fi  @  344 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  654®  00 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  05  ©  05*4 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  05  ©  054 

State  and  Jersey .  till  ©  01 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  58  @  til 

Feeding,  New  York .  50  ©  51 

Buckwheat,  on  track .  55  ©  50 

Delivered  afloat .  00  @  62 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 45  ©  60 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  ©  45 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  ©  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  ©  35 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 3ft  @  45 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 30  it  35 

HONKY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  124©  13 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  ©  8 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  65  ©  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  oholce .  16  @  17 

Prime .  15  ©  16 

Low  to  medium .  11  ©  14 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  8  @  12 

Olds .  2  ©  6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  ehoice .  17  @  18 

Prime .  16  ©  17 

Low  to  medium .  12  ©  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  8  @  12 

Olds .  2  ©  6 

German,  etc.,  orop  of  1898 .  43  ©  52 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCT8. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 2  G0®3  00 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Seconds .  25©  60 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  30@  60 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  20@  35 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10©  15 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz . 76©  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz  .  40@  60 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  20©  35 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@3  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  .  6  00@8  00 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 2  00©  — 


MBAT8— COUNTRY  DBB8SBD 

“Spring”  lambs,  each . 4 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  104© 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  94® 

common  to  medium,  per  lb .  .  7 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  7 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5 

Medium,  per  lb .  5 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  15 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-pioked,  fancy,  per  lb. 

Va.,  hand-pieked,  extra,  per  lb .  24© 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  6 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  24@ 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  44© 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2%@ 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  Of  50  lbs . 2  50 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb.. .  34© 

POULTRY— DRBSSED-DRY  PACKED 
Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy.. 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms,  l’t  w'ts. 
Selected  young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb. 

Fair  to  good . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  prime  straight  Jots,  her  lb. . 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good . 

8tate  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Fowls.  Jersey,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime  ... 

W  eBtern,  good  to  prime .  .... 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  ib.  .. 

Phila.,  medium  grades,  per  lb . 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  ib . 

Western,  small  and  slips  . 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  oholce . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Geese,  Western,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Eastern  Spring,  per  ib.  . 

POULTRY— LIVH. 

Fowls,  per  lb . . . 

Chiekens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n.per  lb 

Southern,  Der  lb . 

Roosters,  par  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair  .. 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 
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POTATOB8. 


Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  .  5  00@fi  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  76@2  00 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  37@1  50 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  37@1  50 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  37 

Cum’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  60®2  50 

8wedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  00  @7  25 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  60  ©2  95 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @1  10 

Florida,  per  box . .1  00  @1  75 

Brussels  sprouts  per  quart .  5  @  12 

Cabbages.  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 3  00  @4  00 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Bermuda,  per  box . 1  25  @  — 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case .  2  00  @2  60 

Florida,  half  basket  crate . 2  00  @3  00 

Longisland,  per  bbl . 2  00  @8  00 

Celery,  California,  per  dozen .  30  ©  60 

Celery,  per  dozen  .  4  @  5 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00  ©6  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  00 

Florida,  per  orange  box .  1  00  @1  25 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  4  00  @5  00 

Green  peas.  Fla  .  per  1-3  bbl  basket . 1  00  @3  00 

Green  Peppers.  Fla  .  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  75 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 60  @  75 

Lettuoe.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  50  ©4  00 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl .  3  00  @4  00 

Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket .  1  00  @3  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier .  3  00  @6  00 


Onions,  Bermudas,  per  crate .  2  25  @2  59 

Connecticut,  White,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  50 

Connecticut,  Bed.  ner  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Orange  Co-,  N.  Y.,  Red.  per  bag . 1  00  @2  00 

Western  Yellow,  per  d.  h  bbl . 151  ©165 

Western  Red,  per  d.  h  bbl .  100  @175 

Western  N  Y.,  Red,  per  bbl  bulk  ..  1  00  ai  75 

Parsnips,  per  bbl  1  CO  @1  25 

’’arsley  Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  00  ©2  60 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  6«  @  — 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  box .  75  @1  00 

Florida,  per  basket . I  50  @2  00 

8pinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbJ . 2  TO  @3  UJ 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  .  60  ©  75 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 2  00  @3  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl _ _  ....  60  ©  — 

String  beans.  Fla.,  express,  per  crate  .  .1  00  @2  so 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  ©3  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  obi .  75  ©  80 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  ©  75 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  inos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  8pring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 124@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 16  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


Sick  Crops 

— the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are 
not  doing  well  may  be  instantly  re¬ 
vived  by  the  application  of  a  dressing 

of  Nitrate  of  Sofia. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  is  very  sol¬ 
uble.  This  makes  it  instantly  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food;  100  to  200  lbs. 
per  acre  is  sufficient  for  most  crops. 

This  is  ttie  most  concentrated  fertilizer 
on  the  market.  Our  free  books  tel!  Jill  about 
it.  Send  for  free  copies  to  John  A.  Myers, 
12-0  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


WHY  NOT  RIDE. 

for  you.  A  harrow  for  everyone. 
Nothing  like  it. 


Just  us  easy  for  the 
team  and  much  easier 

20  Inch 
Wheel 
works 
on 

Stones, 
Sand  or 
Stumps 


YANKEE 


THE  I /TWILL  HARROW, 

Write  at  once,  ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SEEDER 

I*  simple,  etrong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  X  labor,  W 
olseed,  sent  on  trial,  (sola 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,17rbana,  Ind. 


-  A,  , 

12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can domoroandbetterwork  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  with  common 
y  hoes.  If  no  one  in  your  town  sells  it, 
send  SI. 25  for  sample,  delivered, 
rr  nreu  wife  i  n  on  itlve.r  Kt...  Pock  Fullx.  t  ' 


Berry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

@  $2.50  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


Prompted  by  the  suggestion  in  Prof. 
Bailey’s  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Febru¬ 
ary  11,  I  wish  to  correspond  with  pro¬ 
gressive,  intelligent  owner  of  a  model 
farm,  who  will  undertake  the  instruction 
of  a  youth  able  to  do  a  man’s  work,  and 
to  pay  for  instruction  in  a  good  home. 
Residence  in  the  Southwest  preferred. 
Address  F.  R.  C.,  care  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York  City. 


Position  Wanted,  as  Superintendent 

of  large  Garden,  Truck  Farm  or  Estate,  by  man  of 
17  years’  experience  as  grower,  business  manager,  in 
experiment  work  and  in  handling  labor  in  extensive 
operations.  Can  produce  results.  Married.  Refer¬ 
ences.  State  salary.  ”R.  M.,”  Box  136,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Wanted. — Hustling  young  married 
man  to  work  on  fruit  farm.  One  with  some  ability 
and  experience  as  salesman  preferred. 

Box  217,  Berlin,  Conn. 


Wanted  — Young  Men  to  learn  Teleg¬ 
raphy  and  Station  Agents’  duties.  The  only  school 
in  the  country  under  the  direct  supervision  of  prac¬ 
tical  men.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue.  Chatham 
School  of  Telegraphy  and  Railroad  Business  College, 
Chatham,  N.Y. 


For  Rent — A  Virginia  Fruit  Farm, 

seven  mi’es  from  Richmond,  with  3,000  apple  and 
500  pear  and  cherry  trees,  in  full  bearing.  Good 
buildings.  This  oilers  a  rare  chance  for  a  man  who 
understands  the  management  of  Fruit  Trees.  For 
further  particulars  address  H.  E.  HARNISH,  P.  O. 
Box  241,  Manchester.  Va. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange.— Farm  of  800 

acres,  on  coast  of  South  Carolina  (unencumbered). 
Orchard,  1.600  Pears,  Peacnes,  Plums,  Japan  Per¬ 
simmons,  Figs,  Pecans.  and  small  Fruits,  two  acres 
vineyard.  18-room  House  (furnished),  large  Barns 
and  Outbuildings.  Address 

A.  H.  STODDARD,  Savannah,  Ga. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  Boston 

or  nearby  property.  A  delightfully  located  Poultry 
Farm  of  33  acres  situated  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  on 
electric  car  line,  with  good  dwelling  house,  10  poultry 
houses,  incubators,  brooders,  etc.,  for  the  raising  of 
poultry:  also  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds.  Avery 
desirable  place  and  well-estaulisbed  business.  Appjy 
for  full  particulars,  price,  terms,  etc.,  to  LESTER 
HUB  BELL,  15  West  York  Street,  Savannah,  Ga.,  or 
HENRY  F.  COE.  43  Chatham  Street.  Boston,  Mass., 
or  ALBERT  G.  SHAW  upon  tne  place. 


FOR  SALE— 500  acres  of 
fertile  soil,  well  located 
well  improved,  naturally 
adapted  for  stock  raising. 
Will  pay  8  p.  c,  on  invest¬ 
ment,  cash  rent,  and  keep 
up  repairs,  l’rioe,  $20,000. 
brother  farms  any  size 
you  want.  WILLIAMS  k 
BELL,  W  est  Liberty,  Ohio 


POTATOES  WANTED 

ety,  by  the  lOo'bushelsor 
car-load.  Address  C.  S.  KINSEY,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


For  Sale,  on  hoard  cars  here,  A  No.  1 

first-crop  Clover  Hay.  Reference  any  of  the  five 
Bloomington,  111.,  or  the  Normal,  Ill.,  banks. 

DOFF  DILLON,  Normal,  111. 


RAW  FURS.— 1  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper.  The  Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel, 
of  Deliver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  tr>ai  forlOc.;  clubs  of  6,  50c.;  12  forll.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  A  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  stamps  taken. 


12  Varieties  of  Japan  Plums  for  Spring 

planting.  Send  for  my  catalogue  of  fresh-dug  Trees ; 
It’s  free  W.  C.  BRYANT,  Nurseryman,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y 


Robbins  Improved  Potato  Planter, 

new.  WARREN  B.  MITCHELL.  Paterson,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

of  the  best  varieties.  None  better  offered.  $1.25  per 
1,000  ano  up.  WM.  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


“HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS.” 

The  most  practical  treatise  on  th's  interesting 
subject  ever  written  Only  10c.  Published  by 
American  Gardening,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York, N.Y. 


It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 

LUMBAGO  OR  LAME  BACK, 


No  remedy  has  made  surer 
and  quicker  cures  than 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


IT  RELAXE8  THE  STIFFENED  MUSCLES. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  8t.,  New  York. 


Fn  11 C  III  ITT  120  liberty  street, 

I  III  nCVVIl  I,  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


for  this  team  harncMH, 

cut  from  select  oak-tanned 
leather,  traces  6  ft  long,  \Yi 
In.  wide,  with  cockeye,  lS-ft 
lines;  Hook  &  Terri t pads, 
pole  strap  1 Y  in.*  collar 
strap  %in.  I$ijg  Bargain. 
All  Rinds  sing.&  dbl. harness 


BALL 
BEARING.  All  steel 

Disc  Harrow,  with  or  with¬ 
out  center  disc ;  discs  1 6  and 
20  in.,  8  sizes.  Our  improv¬ 
ed  12-16  disc,  $15.00.  Pay 
double,  you  get  no  better. 


for  steel  lever  harrow; 
cuts  10  ft;  60  teeth,  2  sec¬ 
tions;  also  3  &  4  sections. 


$6.25 


buys  a  2-horse  plow,  turns 
furrow  14  in.  Shipped 
on  trial  without 
any  money. 


$I6£ 


BUYS 


this  8-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar¬ 
anteed  easiest  running 
.  strongest  made ;  pump¬ 
ing  and  power  mills,  8  to 
16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe,  all  pumping  sup¬ 
plies,  We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  Outfits.  Prices  all 
reduced.  Catalog  free. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it. 


$10.95 


for  this 

One-horse 

corn,  beau,  pea  and 

Garden  Seeder.  Drops^ 

in  hills  and  drills.  12  ac.  a  day.E 
Fertilizer  extra.  Handles  all* 
kinds  of  seed  perfectly.  *  Check 
Row  corn  planter,  most  accurate 
made.  No  crooked  rows,  no  missed 
hills.  90  styles  planters  and  drills. 

Send  for  our  FREE  320-Page  Spring  Agricultural  Catalog.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  W  16  Chicago,  111. 


this  2-horse  Culti¬ 
vator;  made  of  best 
material ;  steel  wheels; all 
complete.  A  riding  culti- 
tivator,  $16.90.  5-shovel 
1-h.  cultivator,  spreads  to 
33  in.,  all  steel;  retailed 
at  $4 ;  our  price  $2.o5. 
ROLLRS,  ALL  KINDS, 


$1.00 


Bow  seeder  $1.  Crank 
Seeder  $1.50*  Sows 
wheat,  oats,  grass  seeds, 
etc.  4  to  10  acres  an  hr. 
Work  perfect.  Usually 
retailed  for  $3. 


1899 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


1 3 1 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

California  Figs. — Most  of  the  figs 
usually  sold  in  our  markets  have  been  of 
foreign  origin,  but  occasionally  some 
have  been  seen  from  California.  I  found 
some  on  a  street  stand  the  other  day, 
put  up  in  neat  pound  packages,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  oiled  paper.  Each  package  bore 
a  round  paper  label.  The  center  repre¬ 
sented  an  old-fashioned  straw  bee-hive 
standing  on  a  solid  foundation,  on  which 
were  the  words  Honey  Brand ,  while  the 
word  FIGS  in  large  letters  was  across 
the  hive.  The  whole  was  encircled  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packers. 
The  figs  were  clean,  sweet,  moist  and  of 
good  quality.  Such  taste  and  care  in 
the  packing  of  any  product  are  bound  to 
result  in  increased  consumption. 

t  X  X 

Turnips  for  Market.— “  What  kinds 
of  turnips  take  best  in  this  market  ?  ”  I 
asked  a  commission  merchant.  “What 
are  known  as  Russia  turnips,  sometimes 
called  Swedes,  also  ruta  bagas.  The 
yellow  kinds  are  preferred.  There  is  a 
limited  demand  for  white  ones  when 
they  first  appear,  but  this  doesn’t  last. 
Medium-sized  ones  are  preferred  to  those 
of  large  size.  Some  of  our  best  turnips 
come  from  Canada,  and  these  sell  for 
higher  prices,  though  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey  send  some  very  good  ones. 
They  must  be  smooth  and  well-formed 
to  sell  for  good  prices.”  Some  early 
turnips  are  sent  in  in  bunches,  and  sell 
for  so  much  per  100  bunches. 

X  X  x 

Rapid  Disappearance. —The  way 
all  freezable  provisions  disappear  when 
such  a  cold  wave  comes  as  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  past  week,  is  a 
wonder.  During  most  of  the  Winter, 
one  sees  immense  quantities  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  front  of  the 
stores,  and  on  the  sidewalks  in  the  com¬ 
mission  district.  Innumerable  street 
6tands  are  covered  with  fruits,  and  not 
many  days  are  cold  enough  to  injure 
them  ;  but  let  a  cold  snap  come,  and  they 
vanish.  Stands  and  streets  are  bare. 
Here  and  there  one  sees  curiously  let¬ 
tered  signs,  but  generally  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  will  be  found  in 
the  cellar.  Fi  om  these  subterranean  re¬ 
treats,  the  dealers  emerge  the  first  warm 
day,  ready  for  business  on  the  street  once 
more. 

X  X  X 

Roll  Butter. — A  reference  to  market 
quotations  will  show  that  this  sells  for 
about  the  lowest  price  of  any  grade.  A 
look  at  it  as  it  reaches  the  market  will 
remove  any  wonder  at  this.  It  comes  in 
barrels  and  boxes,  packed  in  like  cab¬ 
bages.  Sometimes  the  different  rolls 
are  wrapped  in  little  i  quares  of  cheap 
cotton  cloth — sometimes  not.  The  rolls 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of 
every  shade  of  color — frequently  not  a 
very  clean  color,  either.  Sometimes  one 
will  find  some  very  good  butter  in  these 
lots.  They  come  mostly  from  country 
stores,  and  are,  probably,  obtained  from 
all  kinds  of  people— no,  not  all  kinds  ; 
the  progressive  kind  don’t  have  to  barter 
away  their  butter  at  any  price  the  store¬ 
keeper  may  have  a  mind  to  offer.  By 
the  way,  how  much  do  these  storekeep¬ 
ers  pay  for  this  soit  of  goods  ? 

X  X  X 

A  Fancy  Poultry  Display.— At  the 
recent  poultry  show  in  this  City,  a  firm 
of  dealers  made  a  very  fine  showing  of  a 
complete  assortment  of  game  and  dressed 
poultry.  It  included  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  capons,  fowls,  chickens,  broilers, 
roasters,  and  every  kind  of  game,  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign,  that  is  in  season 
Numbers  of  the  chickens  were  labeled  as 
fancy  milk-fed  Philadelphias,  raised  on 
such  and  such  farms.  All  the  stock  w  as 
dressed  and  packed  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  Some  of  the  birds  were 


tied  around  with  colored  ribbons,  and 
presented  a  very  fanciful  appearance. 
To  one  whose  views  of  dressed  poultry 
are  largely  confined  to  the  wholesale 
markets,  and  the  ordinary  retail  poultry 
stands,  these  tastefully  arranged  dis¬ 
plays  present  a  pleasing  contrast.  A 
look  at  them  ought  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  some  people  get  so  much 
higher  prices  for  their  poultry  than 
others.  F.  h.  v. 


FARM  LEGISLATION  AT  ALBANY. 

The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
through  its  legislative  committee,  has  prepared 
the  following  bill,  which  has  been  introduced: 

An  Act  to  define  the  size  of  small  fruit  packages. 

Section  1.  The  standard  of  measure  for  buying 
and  selling  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  currants,  gooseberries  and  other  small 
fruits  shall  be  the  quart,  which  shall  contain 
when  even  full  sixty-seven  cubic  inches;  the 
pint  when  even  full  shall  contain  thirty-three 
and  a  half  cubic  inches,  and  the  half-pint,  which 
when  even  full  shall  contain  sixteen  and  three- 
quarter  cubic  inches.  The  inside  measurements 
of  the  standard  quart  basket  shall  be  five  and 
one-quarter  inches  on  each  side  at  the  top,  four 
and  three-eighth  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  it 
shall  be  two  and  seven-eighth  inches  deep. 

The  standard  pint  basket  shall  be  oblong,  and 
the  inside  measurement  at  the  top  shall  be  five 
and  one-quarter  inches  by  three  and  three-eighth 
inches;  at  the  bottom  four  and  three-quarter 
inches  by  two  and  one-half  inches,  and  it  shall 
be  two  and  one-quarter  inches  deep. 

The  standard  half-pint  basket  shall  be  three 
and  three-eighth  inches  on  each  side  at  the  top, 
two  and  three-quarter  inches  on  each  side  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  and  three-quarter  inches  deep, 
all  inside  measurements. 

Sec.  2.  All  manufacturers  of  small  fruit  pack¬ 
ages,  such  as  quarts,  pints  and  half-pints,  that 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  packages  that 
are  of  less  size  or  capacity  than  the  standard 
sizes  as  defined  in  Section  1  of  this  Act,  shall 
mark  each  such  quart,  pint  and  half-pint  with 
the  word  Short,  on  the  outside  in  letters  not  less 
than  one-half  inch  in  height. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  in  this  State  who  sells  or 
offers  for  sale  fruit  packages  that  are  of  less 
than  the  standard  sizes  and  capacity  as  defined 
in  Section  1,  or  any  person  who  sells  or  offers  fcr 
sale  fruit  in  packages  that  are  of  less  size  or 
capacity  than  those  defined  in  Section  1,  that  are 
not  marked  with  the  word  Short,  as  directed  In 
Section  2,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fired 
not  less  than  five  dollars  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  shall  stand  committed 
to  the  county  jail  until  such  fine  and  costs  are 
paid. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1900. 


hops,  pure  yeast  and  pure  water  are  used,  or 
which  contains  any  other  ingredient  of  any  kicd, 
shall  hereafter  be  manufactured  in  this  State. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  is  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  be  aided  by  district  attorneys. 

Senator  Ambler  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
requiring  that  preference  be  given  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  supplies  for  State  institutions,  to  prod¬ 
ucts  raised  in  this  State.  This  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate,  and  a  similar  bill  has  passed  the 
Assembly.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  compel 
managers  of  these  institutions  to  buy  New  York 
State  products  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  on 
even  terms  with  those  produced  outside  the  State. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  pass  such  a  bill, 
for  these  managers  ought  to  be  public-spirited 
enough  to  do  this  without  being  compelled  to. 

A  good  deal  of  argument  is  going  on  over 
Assemblyman  Litchard’s  bill  to  compel  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  to  send  to  shippers,  statements, 
when  demanded,  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
customers  to  whom  goods  consigned  to  them  were 
sold,  also  the  prices  received.  The  commission 
men  throughout  the  State  are  up  in  arms  against 
this  bill,  and  but  few  farmers  are  working  for  it. 
The  chief  arguments  against  it  are  that  it  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  trade.  Commission  men  say  that 
the  law  would  be  evaded  by  selling  goods  through 
a  dummy  or  third  party.  They  say  that,  if  they 
were  to  give  the  names  of  their  customers,  farm¬ 
ers  would  sell  directly  to  these  customers,  and 
thus  upset  business  entirely.  Farmers,  however, 
it  is  claimed,  would  receive  more  benefit  frcm 
this  bill  than  from  the  one  now  on  the  books,  for 
it  would  help  crush  out  the  dishonest  commission 
houses  which  are  a  curse  to  the  business. 


Bone  Cutters 

Green  cut  bone  is  essential 
to  a  balanced  ration  for  all  fowls, 
young  or  old.  The  Webster  & 
Hannum  bone  cutter  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  favorite  with 
poultrymen. 

The  new  cutter-head  is  practically 
indestructible,  absolutely  self-regu¬ 
lating  and  self-feeding;  cuts  meat  and 
gristle  as  well  as  bone.  Never  clogs. 
Only  award  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

Booklet  all  about  hens  and  how  to  make  them 
lay,  free.  Send  your  address. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Nowhere  on  Earth 

can  so  much  Power  be  ob¬ 
tained  forso  little  money. 
We  make  all  kinds  of  Sweep 
llornc  Powers  for  1,  2,  8, 
•I,  0  and  8  horses.  Prices 
ranging  from  $85.  tolMOO. 
Trend  Powers,  1,  2  and  8 
horse.  Farm  Engines,  2, 
4  and  6  horse  power.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices. 
Sole  Makers,  Box  22, 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 


AProfitable  Business 

ON  A  LIMITED  CAPITAL. 

Any  man  can  make  a  good  living  1 

Drilling  Wells 

for  his  neighbors.  They  are 
better  and  cheaper  than  the 
dug  wells.  The 

STAR 
Drilling  Machine 

is  the  strongest,  fastesfc  and  the  best  designed 
in  the  world.  Write  for  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  IT  IS  FREE. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  tor  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
oa  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  caa 
spa  rate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithscs,  N.  T. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STANDA_RD/( 
STFAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS.  «.I  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Vm IT F  FOR  CIRCULAR  EDI  E  _ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  rCi 

AURORA.ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 
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The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


yith  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
lrculars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
Ye  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 


The  Lightning  Seed  Sower! 

<®’Gua^**'teed  to  Sow  fr,  m  50  to  80 
Acres  -t  "  Day  leilher  Horseback  or 
Foot),  of  Clover,  fei-r-w Timothy,  tfillet, 
Flax,  yd  •  i 


Seeds  of  samejiWii 
nature.  Will  be^ 
sent  to  any  Posioffice  on  receipt  of 
1.60.  If  not  satisfactory,  money  re¬ 
nted.  Circulars  free.  Aeents  Wanted 

\FRANZEN  &  BUSS. 

53  Day  street,  Golden,  Illinois. 


Senator  Coggehuall’s  bill  allowing  the  weigh¬ 
ing  of  sugar  beets  at  the  point  of  ship’ment,  upon 
agreement  between  the  raiser  and  shipper,  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  beets  should  still  be  weighed  by  an 
official  weighman,  but  by  an  agreement  between 
buyer  and  seller,  the  beets  may  be  weighed  at 
the  station  of  shipment  rather  than  at  the  manu¬ 
factory. 

The  Assembly  Committee  on  Public  Health  has 
introduced,  through  Chairman  Fordyce,  a  pure 
beer  bill  that  is  said  to  be  favored  by  the  barley 
and  hop  growers  of  the  State.  It  provides  that 
no  fermented  liquors  known  as  beer,  ale  or 
porter,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  any  ingre¬ 
dient,  material,  substance  or  element,  other  than 
pure  barley  malt,  pure  hops,  or  pure  extract  of 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 


That  condition  Issnroto 
follow  through  draining 
with  JACKSON’S  Round 
AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  16  years  wo  have  been  making  these 
ian<l  Sewer  Pipe,  lied  and  Fire  Iirick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  *c.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  &c.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson,  3rd  Av,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  for 
“brushing”  in 
clover  and 
grass  seeds. 


weeds, 

THE 


quack  grass,  etc. 

BELCHER 


Eclipse  Weeder 

Adopts  an  Entirely  New  Principle  in  Weeders. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable  so  that  thoso  coming  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  plants  in  the  row  may  gradually  be 
raised  as  tho  plants  increase  in  size.  It  means  that 
this  weeder  may  be  used  long  after  the  utility  of  all 
other  Weeders  has  ceased.  lias  39  oil  tempered 
spring  teeth,  all  adjustable  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
to  stand  straight,  or  slant  to  or  from  the  plants. 
Stirs,  fines  and  pulverizes  all  the  top  soil  and  kills  all 
Adjustable  Shafts— fit  any  horse.  Send  at  once  for  sj >ecial  weeder  circulcrs,  Ac. 
Sc  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.,  Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Poultrymen  Farmers 

Remember 

that  we  will  send  you  free  of  expense  samples 
and  full  particulars  of 


Neponset  Proof  Red  Rope  Fabric 


You  cannot  afford  to  let  your  stock  suffer  during  the  cold  winter  months.  Perhaps  you 
cannot  afford  to  shingle  and  clapboard  your  barns  and  outbuildings,  although  you  know  they  need 
it.  But  you  can  afford  to  cover  and  sheath  them  with  NEPONSET.  It  costs  only  one-third  the 
price  of  shingles,  and  will  wear  for  years  and  years.  NEPONSET  is  absolutely  waterproof,  frost¬ 
proof,  air-tight,  and  vermin  proof.  You  really  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  You  can  protect 
your  hen-houses,  green-houses,  hot-beds,  and  stables  with  NEPONSET  for  very  little  money,  and 
in  doing  so  you  make  money.  Write  us  about  it  anyway.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  EAST  WALPOLE,  HASS.,  Sole  Hanufacturers. 
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The  enormous  output  of  McCormick  Machines  defies  the  mental  grasp  of  man .  If  the 
machines  we  manufacture  were  to  issue  from  the  gate  of  our  works,  (with  the  largest 
output  in  the  world)  the  spectator  would  see  all  throughout  the  working  day  a 
McCormick  Machine  emerging  at  full  gallop  every  40  seconds.  The  demand  of 
the  farmers  in  the  past  season  of  1898  was  for  189,760  McCormick  Machines. 

This  continuing  tremendous  call  of  the  farmers  will  result  in  our  manufact¬ 
uring  and  selling  still  larger  numbers  in  one  season  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  unheard  of  demand?  What  is  the 
reason  of  the  everlasting  popularity  of  McCormick  Machines? 

Why  are  we  forced  to  run  our  Works  by  night  and  by  day 
up  to  the  output  of  a  machine  every  40  seconds? 

The  cause  is  plain.  The  answer  is  simple.  It 
is  The  Building  of  the  Best  in  the  World. 

Almost  seventy  seasons  of  success  have 
elapsed  since  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 
invented  the  Reaper  in  1831.  In  all  that 
time  the  McCormick  has  been  The  Best 
Built  Machine  in  the  World.  The  McCormick 
Machines  for  1899  are  The  Best  in  the  World.  The 
McCormick  Right  Hand  Self-binding  Harvester; 
the  New  4  Mower  4 y2  and  5  ft.  cut;  the  Big 4  Mower 
6ft.  and  7  ft.  cut;  the  One  Horse  Mower,  3K  and 
4  ft.  cut;  the  Folding  Daisy;  the  Corn  Harvester;  the 
Corn  Husker  and  Fodder  Shredder  and  the  Hand 
and  Self-dump  Hay  Rakes  8  ft.,  10  ft.  and  12  ft.  are 
The  Best  in  the  World.  All  these  eight  machines  are 
McCormick  End  of  the  Century  machines;  built  with 
brilliance  of  invention  and  honor  in  construction  that  sets 
a  noble  standard  to  all  other  agricultural  machines  on  earth. 


CLCy/t  O 

CHICAGO. 


A.  .A. 
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"PLANET  JR.”  CHAPTERS.— No.  7. 

Head  of  the  Procession. 


You  must  keep  yourself  moving  if  you  are  going  to  keep  up  with  the 
“Planet  Jr.”  Farm  and  Garden  Tools.  Every  year  they  do  more  and 
better  work  than  the  year  before.  Take  the  new  Two-Row  Pivot  Wheel 
!».  <£2  Cultivator,  that  does  double  work  at  one  passage,  saving  one  man  and 

team;  or  the  wonderful  Four-Row  Beet  Cultivator,  one  of  the  greatest  labor-savers  ever  invented.  All  the  “Planet  Jr.” 
tools — one-horse,  two-horse,  and  hand — keep  jrou  pushing  ahead,  and  making  money. 

Write  for  the  new  1899  Catalogue,  witli  splendid  photographic  views  of  farm  scenes  all  over  the  world,  with  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Tools  at 
work.  It’s  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring  implement  catalogue  ever  published.  Inquiries  for  it  pile  higher  and  higher  daily.  Another 
edition  published  if  necessary.  Sent  FREE. 

Look  up  previous  advertisements  about  “The  Mortgage  Lifters,”  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 

“A  Farmer's  Art  Gallery,"  ilA  Pair  of  Manitoba  Girls,”  etc. 


T  ^  *  T 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul- 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

Blr^SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

I  deliver  freeon  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky„  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  andothcr  point*. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICACO-  ILL. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Lean’s  Harrow 


Omaha 

Exposition 


The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle. 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  theground ;  slants  back 
to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  barrow  growing 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator.  Saves 
its  cost  first  season.  Address 

RODKKICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


;oing  to  buy  a  HARROW 
’rant  Best  for  least  Cash 
UfC  make  that  kind, 
ff  L  PAY  FREil.HT.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Write  for 
rice.  G.H.  POUNDER 
o  ,JS£  Ft. Atkinson, Wls. 


¥ 
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CANT  CLOG 

No  time  is  lost  “cleanin 
up”  when  you  work  witl 
our  Improved  “Pennsylva¬ 
nia”  Harrow.  Each  tooth 
is  protected  by  a  shoe  at  the 
\Jrame;  each  tooth  works 
Tree  from  the  frame,  thus 
(avoiding  clogging  between 
'the  frame  and  the  tooth. 
The  Friction  Clamp  Tooth  Holder  takes  the  lead 
for  strength  and  simplicity.  The  “PESSSYLVAS1A” 

Steel  Frame 
Float 

Is  by  far  the  most  complete  spring  tooth  harrow 
ever  invented.  The  teeth  are  easily  adjusted  by 
Simply  loosening  one  nut.  Teeth  wear  from  15  to 
19  inches.  Send  for  prices.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PL0WSS8 


A  “hog  hole”  is  bad  enough  under  a  fence,  but 
it  is  infinitely  worse  in  a  furrow. 

A  good  plow  does  not  “cut  and  cover”  and  leave  “hog  _ 

holes”  in  the  furrow.  A  good  plow  turns  a  furrow  of  even  depth  and 
even  width;  it  will  work  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  will  turn  sod 
and  stubble  equally  well;  it  will  be  light,  but  strong,  easy  draft,  easy 
to  handle  and  long  lived. 

THE  OLIVERCHILLED  PLOW  is  such  a  plow,  and  the  more  than 
1,800,000  now  in  actual  use  are  so  many  testimonials  to  their  superior 
quality  and  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

3oId  by  all  Oliver  Agents.  Send  for  descriptive  matter. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 


SO.  BEND,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


HARROW 
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The  Improved-RobbinsPotatoPlanter 
never  misses  and  never  doubles  in  a 
hill.  It  is  guaranteed  . 
to  give  satisfac-  a  Plants  4  to  7 
tion.  StRbr  acres  a  day. 


I 


777717. 


Good  sense  applied  to  potato  plant¬ 
ing  resulted  in  the  Improved, 
ltobbins  Potato  Planter.  Good 
mechanical  sense  perfected  it,  and 
good  farming  sense  makes  use  of 
it.  It  saves  time  at  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year.  Saves  wages. 
Saves  crops  by  seeding  every  hill. 
Saves  fertilizers  by  perfect  sowing 
Far  better  than  hand  dropping. 
First  order  in  new  territory  secures  | 
special  price.  Iron  Age  Rook  of | 
farm  and  carden  implements  free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 
Box  lO'j,  Grenloch,  N.  J, 


E  BOY.... 
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a  Wiard  Adjustable  Weeder 

can  hoe  more  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  than 
six  men  using  hoes.  A  saving  of  labor  and  money. 


THIS 

WEEDER 

cleans  a  strip 
114  feet  wide, 
has  85  oil  tem¬ 
pered  spring 
steel  teeth  and 
weighs  95  lbs. 

is  adjustable  ™  .  a  mi  mwi  -v  - 
that  the  teeth  may  \  \\  \  \  \\  Non© 

lie  used  straight  or  \  VI  Better, 

slanted  to  the  row.  Few  as  Cood. 

The  coil  spring  produces  a  vibratory  motion  which  com¬ 
pletely  stirs  and  fines  every  particle  of  soil,  not  only  be¬ 
tween  the  row  but  in  the  row;  kills  all  the  weeds,  pre¬ 
serves  the  natural  soil  moisture  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  plants.  For  sale  by  dealers.  Ask  for  the 
WIARD  and  take  nothing  else.  Circulars  free, 

THE  WIARD  PLOW  CO.  Batavia,  M.  Y. 
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THE  EDGAR  FANNING  WEEDER 

Saves  more  labor.  Does  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  any  other 
Weeder.  Weeding  done  while 
cultivating  without  extra 
labor.  No  clogging.  Will  fit 
any  two-horse  cultivator. 
Agents  wanted.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices  write  to 

EdgarFanningWeederCo. 

Baiting  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

That  E  VERY  EARJIER  can  afford  to  buy. 
Special  Introductory  Price  this  year  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Now  is  your  chance.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
usatonce.  Schofield &Co.,  Mfrs.,  Freeport  III 
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Did  you  read  what  30  farmers  wrote 
about  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog 

V  See  advertisement  in 

▼  Y  •  last  week’s  issue  of  this  paper. 
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DR.  S.  M.  BABCOCK. 


THE  MAN  WHO  REVOLUTIONIZED  DAIRYING. 

The  Famous  Test ;  Its  History  and  Success. 

Old  Time  Dairying1.— Fifteen  years  ago,  I  was 
engaged  for  a  season  in  collecting  cream  for  a  cream¬ 
ery  located  in  a  small  city  in  a  western  State.  The 
milk  was  set  in  “shot-gun”  cans,  each  with  a  gradu¬ 
ated  glass  gauge  near  the  top  ;  the  farmers  were  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  inches  of  cream.  The 
creamery  was  in  a  basement  under  a  harness  shop. 
This  institution  flourished  for  a  brief  period,  and  died 
from  lack  of  patronage.  Other  attempts  were  made 
in  the  adjacent  region,  but  failed  for  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence.  A  trip  over  the  same  route  to-day  shows  sev¬ 
eral  flourishing  creameries,  each  housed  in  a  commo¬ 
dious  building.  The  same  is  true  in  nearly  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Probably  the  main  reason  is  the  increased  facilities 
for  transportation  and  reduced  rates  from  west  to 
east.  Western  farmers,  20  years  ago,  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  butter  and  cheese  much  cheaper  than  eastern 
dairymen,  but  freight  rates  to  eastern  markets  took 
all  the  profits.  The  steady  and  continual  drop  in  the 
price  of  corn  and  pork  also  induced  many  to  take  up 
dairy  work.  However,  in  spite  of  cheap  rates  and 
cheap  pork,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  butter  and 
cheese  industry  would  have  been  so  wonderfully  de¬ 
veloped  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Babcock  test.  Read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  interested  in  dairying  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  test,  but  few  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  Dr.  Babcock. 

Dr.  Babcock’s  Picture.— I  asked  him  whether 
he  would  tell  me  something  of  the  origin  of  the  test, 
how  it  came  to  -be,  etc.,  and  he  assured  me  that  he 
would.  Dr.  Babcock  is  a  man  of  middle  age,  of  me¬ 
dium  height,  slight  build,  with  a  narrow,  thin  face. 
Dark  eyes  tell  of  kindness,  candor  and  good  nature. 
Whether  in  the  class-room,  laboratory,  or  in  friendly 
conversation,  his  voice  is  pitched  in  a  moderate  tone, 
and  the  words  flow  smoothly  and  distinctly.  His  col¬ 
leagues  say  of  him,  “  A  wonderfully  exact  man.”  His 
pupils  say,  “We  like  Dr.  Babcock  because  he  comes 
down  to  our  level.”  All  who  know  him  say,  “A  kind¬ 
ly,  modest  man.”  Not  locked  and  barred  within  the 
closet  of  self,  but  willing  to  be  approached  at  all 
times.  His  main  characteristics  then  are  good  nature 
and  modesty.  He  must  be  a  patient  and  persevering 
man  or  he  could  not  have  worked  out  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  test.  All  understand  now  how  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  of  a  certain  strength  is  used  to  dissolve 
the  casein  in  the  milk,  and  thus  leave  the  fat  free  to 
be  driven  to  the  top,  and  measured.  In  talking  with 
such  a  man,  of  course  we  first  think  of  causes  which 
led  up  to  his  success,  therefore  the  first  question  natur¬ 
ally  was : 

History  of  the  Test.— “How  did  it  come  about 
that  you  started  on  the  Babcock  test  ?  ” 

“  There  had  been,  for  years,  a  growing  need  of  such 
a  test.  A  need  of  something  to  avoid  the  pooling  of 
milk  and  cream  at  creameries  and  factories.  The 
tendency  of  the  pooling  system  was  toward  poorer 
milk.  It  was  found  that  the  yield  of  cheese  from  a 
pound  of  milk  was  continually  diminishing.  In  a 
short  time,  the  entire  factory  system  would  surely 
have  gone  under,  and  been  replaced  by  farm  dairies 
or  some  other  means  of  disposing  of  the  milk  product. 

U p  to  the  time  when  I  first  began  work  on  this  prob¬ 
lem,  all  tests  that  had  appeared  had  to  be  handled  by 
chemists,  and  were  not  adapted  to  factory  work.  Mr. 
Short,  of  this  Station,  had  worked  out  a  test,  but  it 
was  too  complicated.” 

“  How  long  ago  did  you  first  think  of  it  ?  ” 

'  I  had  seen  the  need  of  such  a  test  for  many  years, 
but  had  done  no  work  on  it  until  about  nine  years 
a.g-0  ;  at  that  time,  soon  after  the  completion  of  Short’s 


test,  Prof.  Henry  told  me  that  we  muBt  have  some¬ 
thing  simpler,  and  requested  me  to  try  my  hand  at  it.” 

“  Did  you  start  on  a  different  line,  and  finally  reach 
the  acid  idea  by  trial  ?  ” 

“  I  started  with  the  material  at  hand,  which  was 
Short’s  test  and  Soxhlet’s  test.  From  these,  step  bv 
step,  trial  by  trial,  I  advanced  to  the  completion  of 
the  test.  I  used  alkalies  as  well  as  acids,  and  these 
in  combination  with  ether.  At  first,  I  thought  I  could 
not  get  along  without  the  ether ;  others  had  tried 
acid  alone,  and  failed.” 

“  The  impression  prevails,  Doctor,  outside  of  scien¬ 
tific  circles,  that  you  arrived  at  this  by  mere  chance. 
It  was  not  fool  luck  then  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  !  ”  with  emphasis,  “it  was  hard  work  and 
not  luck.” 

“  Do  you  consider  the  test  perfect  ?  In  what  way 
can  it  be  improved  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  do  not  consider  the  test  perfect,  but  consider 
it  entirely  practical,  and  I  don’t  see  now  how  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  The  test  has  now  been  in  existence  eight 


Dr.  S.  M.  BABCOCK.  Fig.  44. 

years,  and  has  proved  generally  satisfactory.  The 
only  improvements  that  have  been  made  have  been  in 
the  mechanical  end,  that  is,  better  machinery  has  been 
devised  for  operating  it.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  improve  it,  but  all  have  come  back  to  the  original 
idea.  If  an  improved  test  should  be  brought  out,  it 
would,  probably,  be  an  improvement  from  the  me¬ 
chanical  end  ” 

14  you  expect  to  offer  the  publican  improved  test? 
If  so,  along  what  lines  will  the  improvement  be 
made  ?  ” 

am  n°t  now  working  on  milk-testing  lines,  and 
have  no  problems  in  view  in  that  direction.  My  time 
at  present  is  occupied  with  other  problems  connected 
with  dairy  work.” 

l’iftects  ol  til©  Test. — “  In  a  general  way,  how 
has  the  test  changed  the  business  of  dairying  ?” 

By  making  the  producer,  the  farmer,  more  directly 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  his  product.  It  has  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  the  milk  brought  to  creameries 
—not  only  in  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  but  in  cleanliness 
and  purity  as  well.  This  has  come  about  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  :  First,  the  adoption  of  the  test  by  creameries 
has  stopped  adulteration.  The  temptation  to  adul¬ 
terate  is,  probably,  as  great  as  ever,  but  no  farmer 
with  common  sense  will  pay  for  hauling  water  to  the 


creamery  when  he  knows  that  he  will  receive  nothing 
for  it.  Second,  the  farmer  has  secured  better  cows, 
and  given  them  better  care  ;  with  improved  care,  the 
quality  of  the  milk  has  improved.  Further,  the  test 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  test  his  indi¬ 
vidual  cows,  and  by  that  means  to  weed  out  unprofit¬ 
able  ones.  In  many  cases  the  students  in  our  short 
course  have  raised  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  their 
herds  very  appreciably  by  using  the  test.” 

Test  by  Milk  Dealers. — “Apian  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  compel  milk  dealers  to  guarantee  the  per 
cent  of  fat  in  their  milk ;  what  do  you  think  of  the 
plan  ?” 

“  I  consider  it  entirely  practicable  for  any  reputable 
dealer  to  guarantee  3%  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  the 
milk  handled  by  him.  The  truth  is,  and  I  have  re¬ 
cently  had  occasion  to  learn  that  it  is  true,  the  test  is 
now  used  by  the  dealers  that  supply  large  cities  with 
milk.  I  mean  that  a  test  may  be  found  in  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  milk  stations  in  the  regions  that  supply 
the  larger  cities  with  milk.” 

“  What  use  do  they  make  of  the  test  if  no  guarantee 
is  required  of  the  farmers  ?” 

“Probably  as  a  check  on  the  farmer, but  more  than 
likely  to  be  sure  that  no  milk  is  sent  to  market  that 
tests  more  than  the  required  standard,  or  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  render  them  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion.” 

Do  you  mean  that  some  of  the  milk  is  skimmed  ?” 

I  mean  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  a  dealer  to 
skim  a  portion  of  the  daily  intake  at  times  when  the 
average  was  largely  above  the  required  standard,  and 
ship  cream  as  well  as  milk  to  market ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  parties  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  do  the  same  thing.  New  York  City  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  largest  cream-shipping  center  in  the  United 
States.  Immense  quantities  of  cream  are  shipped  to 
points  along  the  coast,  and  I  doubt  whether  all  of  it 
is  shipped  to  New  York  as  cream.” 

But  would  it  be  possible  for  the  average  milk 
dealer  to  handle  the  test  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
enable  him  to  make  such  a  guarantee  ?” 

“  Of  course  it  would  !  The  creamery  men  do  this. 
Tn  all  the  creamery  section  of  the  West,  the  operators 
use  the  test  with  satisfaction  to  both  producer  and 
employer.  Why  may  not  the  same  thing  be  done  in 
milk  stations  ?  The  secret  of  the  whole  business  is 
to  pay  the  farmer  according  to  the  per  cent  of  fat;  if 
that  be  done,  there  will  be  no  adulteration.  Again  I 
tell  you  that  the  gain  to  the  milk  consumer  will  not 
be  wholly  in  richer  milk,  but  in  cleaner  and  purer 
milk,  for  the  improvement  will  surely  be  in  these 
directions  as  well  as  in  the  increase  of  the  fat  con¬ 
tent.” 

Other  Dairy  Problems.— “  You  spoke  of  other 
problems  a  moment  ago.  Can  you  give  the  readers  of 
1  he  R.  N.-Y.  an  outline  of  the  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged  at  present  ?” 

“  In  connection  with  Dr.  Russell,  of  this  Station,  I 
am  working  on  methods  of  manufacture,  and  more 
especially  on  methods  of  ripening  cheese.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  this  work  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  to  the 
public  at  present.  I  feel  that  whatever  of  value  or  of 
credit  has  come  from  work  sent  out  from  here,  has 
come  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
before  being  given  to  the  public.” 

“  Will  you  tell  me,  Doctor,  some  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  composition  of  milk  varies.” 

“  The  composition  of  milk  varies  chiefly  in  the  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  that  it  contains.  The  solids  not  fat 
are  very  nearly  constant  under  all  conditions  in  all 
animals.  Among  natural  conditions  that  affect  the 
composition  of  milks  may  be  mentioned  breed  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  variations  of  the  solids  not  fat,  due  to 
breeds,  are  very  slight,  however,  not  more  than  one  to 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  any :  ase.  As  the  period 
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of  lactation  advances,  both  the  fat  and  solids  not  fat 
increase;  that  is,  ‘stripper’  milk  is  richer  than  that 
from  a  fresh  cow.” 

“  An  idea  is  very  prevalent  that  different  feeds 
affect  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Is  this  true  ?  ” 

“  So  far  as  the  per  cent  of  fat  is  concerned,  there  is 
little  if  any  change.  You  will  get  more  milk  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  heavier  feeding,  but  not  richer  milk.  In  a 
herd,  a  change  of  feed  will,  perhaps,  cause  some  of 
the  cows  to  give  richer  milk,  and  others  will  give 
poorer  milk.  Any  change  of  feed  is  likely  to  affect 
the  fat  content,  but  you  cannot,  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty,  increase  the  per  cent  of  fat  in 
milk  by  a  change  of  feed.” 

Here  the  Doctor  cited  numerous  experiments  in  proof 
of  this,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  more 
extensive  the  experiments,  the  more  marked  were  the 
results.  An  experiment  lasting  for  a  week  with  a 
single  cow,  was  of  no  value.  An  experiment  con¬ 
ducted  in  Denmark  with  milk  from  1,000  cows  during 
the  whole  of  two  periods  of  lactation,  showed  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

“You  mention  natural  causes  that  affect  the  com¬ 
position  ;  what  other  causes  exist  ?  ” 

“  Anything  that  disturbs  a  cow  tends  to  reduce  the 
per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  ;  especially  is  this  true  if 
the  disturbance  is  at  the  time  of  milking.  I  will 
guarantee  that,  by  milking  an  animal,  I  can  affect 
the  per  cent  of  fat  more  than  the  most  expert  feeder 
can  by  feeding,  and  I  will  milk  dry  every  time,  but 
will  milk  as  I  please.”  fbederic  cranefield. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

VAN  DEMAN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

The  Ingram  Apple. — One  of  the  new  apples  that 
is  deserving  of  general  trial,  especially  in  the  central 
and  southern  States,  is  Ingram.  It  was  originated 
by  Martin  Ingram,  of  Green  County,  Missouri,  from 
seed  of  Ralls  Genet  (which  is  often  called  Geniton, 
etc  ),  something  more  than  25  yearB  ago.  It  resembles 
that  old  favorite  somewhat  in  both  tree  and  fruit. 
Like  its  parent,  the  tree  does  not  come  into  leaf  and 
bloom  so  early  as  most  apples,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
so  often  caught  by  late  frosts.  It  is  a  regular,  de¬ 
pendable  bearer,  and  makes  a  fine  orchard  tree.  The 
fruit  is  of  medium  size,  and  in  this  respe.it,  decidedly 
larger  than  the  old  variety.  Fig.  45  shows  the  shape 
fairly.  In  shape  it  is  oblate,  conic,  and  somewhat 
angular.  The  color  is  yellowish  when  fully  ripe, 
covered  well  over  with  quite  distinct  red  stripes  and 
some  mixed  red  of  a  duller  color.  Many  specimens 
are  quite  handsomely  colored,  and  as  they  run,  the 
apples  are  decidedly  superior  in  general  appearance 
to  the  parent  variety.  The  flavor  is  subaeid,  and 
would  be  considered  by  the  average  person  as  very 
good  eating.  It  is  a  late  keeper  so  far  as  tested.  In 
Missouri,  considerable  orchards  of  Ingram  are  already 
planted  and  in  bearing,  and  its  popularity  is  steadily 
extending.  The  commercial  orchardists  of  the  West 
are  taking  it  up,  and  it  would  be  well  for  others  to 
try  it,  especially  in  the  regions  where  Ben  Davis  and 
Winesap  are  popular. 

The  Emma  Peach. 

Will  you  give  a  full  history  and  description  of  the  Emma 
peach,  originated  by  Samuel  H.  Rumpb,  of  Georgia.  r.^o.  l. 
Pattonville,  Mo. 

The  Emma  peach  is  a  chance  seedling  from  a  lot  of 
miscellaneous  seeds  planted  about  10  years  ago  by  the 
late  George  B.  Plant,  of  Marshallville,  Ga.  It  was 
first  propagated  by  Samudl  H.  Rumph,  of  that  place, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  discover  its  good  qualities. 
He  secured  buds  from  the  original  tree,  and  now  has 
an  orchard  of  considerable  size  in  bearing.  He  gave 
it  the  name  Emma  in  honor  of  the  oldest  daughter  of 
the  originator.  It  has  been  stated  unwittingly  by 
some  persons  that  this  new  peach  was  originated  by 
Mr.  Rumph  and  from  seed  of  the  Elberta,  but  I  have 
this  information  direct  from  him.  He  also  informed 
me  that  the  fruit  had  brought  the  highest  price  of 
any  peach  he  had  sent  to  market.  The  tree  is  an 
abundant  bearer.  The  fruit  is  about  the  same  size, 
shape  and  color  of  the  Elberta,  but  ripens  two  weeks 
later. 

Color  as  Related  to  Flavor  in  Fruits. 

Ruralisms  asks  whether  any  one  has  noticed  that 
color  affects  the  flavor  of  fruits  of  any  kind.  The 
cases  of  the  mild  flavor  of  white  currants  and  other 
fruits  mentioned  have  often  been  noticed.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  with  them  rather  a  matter  of  less  sour¬ 
ness  than  more  sugar  or  higher  flavor  than  the  red 
ones.  The  white  blackberries  are  almost  worthless, 
in  point  of  high  quality,  when  compared  with  such 
kinds  as  Eldorado  and  Kittatinny  ;  and  I  have  tested 
very  many  wild  ones  as  well  as  several  cultivated 
kinds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  yellow  and  white 
raspberries,  except  it  be  the  Golden  Queen,  which 
is,  probably,  a  bud  variation  of  Cuthbert. 

With  regard  to  other  fruits,  I  cannot  deduce  any 
theory  such  as  we  might  from  the  berries  ;  that  is, 
a  principle  that  white  color  and  mild  flavor  go  to¬ 


gether.  There  are  all  kinds  of  flavors  among  white, 
yellow,  green,  red  and  purplish-black  apples.  I  now 
recall  a  series  of  critical  notes  which  I  made  from 
week  to  week  and  year  to  year  in  the  fruiting  season, 
in  a  seedling  apple  orchard  in  Kansas,  where  there 
were  150  trees  Some  of  the  darkest  and  some  of 
the  lightest  were  both  sweet  and  sour  in  each  class. 
Some  of  the  handsomest  were  the  poorest  in  quality, 
and  some  of  them  were  the  best.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  least  attractive.  I  then  and  there  made  up  my 
mind  that  color  and  size  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  an  apple.  The  same  is  true 
of  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes.  Take 
the  Sheldon,  Seckel,  Bartlett  and  Lawrence  pears, 
which  are  all  of  the  highest  quality,  and  notice  how 
diverse  are  their  size,  shape  and  appearance.  The 
Vicar,  Kieffer,  Jefferson  and  Golden  Russet  pears 
are  all  poor,  yet  they  represent  green,  yellow,  r<.  d 
and  russet  colors,  and  all  grades  of  shape  from  very 
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long  to  flat.  The  same  variations  run  through  the 
red,  yellow  and  white  peaches,  and  the  blue  and  yel¬ 
low  plums.  The  Catawba,  Concord  and  Winchell 
grapes  are  all  of  high  quality,  yet  they  represent  the 
red,  black  and  green  varieties  ;  yet  what  ones  are 
poorer  than  the  black  Champion  and  green  Elvira  ? 

In  oranges  and  other  Citrus  fruits,  of  which  I  have 
studied  hundreds  of  varieties,  there  is  no  rule  as  to 
correspondence  of  color  and  flavor.  The  dark,  almost 
reddish  Pineapple  orange  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
all,  and  so  iB  the  pale  yellow  Paperrind. 

GROWING  MUSHROOMS  OUTDOORS. 

A  Simple  Bed. — Referring  to  your  directions  for 
growing  mushrooms,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  11, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  this  crop  may  also 
be  profitably  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall. 

Fig.  46  shows  Mr.  Gardner’s  plan  for  outside  cul¬ 
ture.  First  dig  out  a  trench  five  feet  wide  and  14  to 
16  inches  deep,  sloping  towards  the  center.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  manure  and  soil,  and  form  a  bed  in  the  trench 
high  enough  to  be  nine  inches  above  the  level  when 
well  tramped  down.  The  shelter  is  formed  with  3x4 


AN  OUTDOOR  MUSHROOM  BED.  Fig.  46. 
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hemlock  for  a  span  roof,  allowing  the  north  side 
rafter  to  overlap  the  south  eight  inches.  The  length¬ 
wise  boards  overlap  like  a  shingle  roof  to  turn  water. 
The  north  side  boards  may  be  nailed  fast,  and  the 
south  side  left  movable,  leaving  in  the  south  side  six 
inches  of  space  for  ventilation  at  the  top,  where  the 
overhanging  rafters  of  the  north  keep  rain  out. 

When  gathering  mushrooms,  the  south  side  boards 
may  be  taken  off  to  allow  space  to  reach  in  freely/ 
The  only  attention  a  bed  of  this  kind  needs  is  a 
slight  watering  when  the  crop  is  being  cut,  and  a 
covering  of  litter  or  long  manure  to  keep  off  sun 
and  frost.  The  bed  must  not  be  water-soaked,  and  to 
prevent  this  the  ground  has  to  be  carefully  graded, 
so  as  to  turn  water.  During  July  and  August,  the 
bed  is  allowed  to  become  dry  on  the  surface,  and  is 
not  watered  to  start  the  crop  again  until  September. 

In  a  Pasture. — Any  one  who  has  a  good  pasture 
can  have  mushrooms  by  planting  the  spawn  under 
the  sod  in  May  or  early  in  June.  Cut  the  sod  V-shape, 
raise  and  insert  the  spawn  underneath,  and  when  the 
Fall  rains  come,  one  will  have  lots  of  mushrooms.  A 


rich  cow  pasture  is  best — the  mushroom  will  not  grow 
on  poor,  gravelly  or  wet  soil,  or  under  trees.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  more  of  our  farmers  do  not  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  this  most  delicious  esculent,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Liebig’s  analysis,  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
beefsteak,  and,  as  the  immortal  high  priest  of  gas¬ 
tronomy,  Brillat-Savarin,  well  says,  “  Combines  the 
best  qualities  of  both  flesh  and  fowl,  but  is  unspeak¬ 
ably  superior  to  either.”  G  c  WATSON. 

Philadelphia.  _ 

BEST  DROUGHT-RESISTING  STRAWBERRIES 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  IRRIGATION. 

I  have  one-half  acre  of  land,  a  gravelly  loam,  nearly  level, 
naturally  dry ;  a  creek  flows  along  one  side  six  feet  below.  The 
piece  has  had  10  tons  of  green  cow  manure  in  two  years,  and  has 
grown  sowed  corn.  I  wish  to  set  strawberries.  1.  Which  will  suc¬ 
ceed  better,  the  Marshall  or  Bubach,  on  account  of  dryness  ?  I 
can  pipe  water  enough  the  first  year  to  start  plants  growing 
nicely,  but  cannot  the  second,  as  I  have  but  one-inch  pipe.  2. 
Can  I  mulch  heavily  enough  to  hold  moisture  and  not  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  plants  ?  t.  b.  n. 

Center,  N.  Y. 

Dry  Weather  Berries. — 1.  Nearly  every  variety 
of  strawberry  has  a  natural  preference  for  soil  of  a 
certain  character.  For  light,  sandy  soils,  Beder  Wood, 
Bubach,  Cumberland,  Haverland  and  Michel  have 
done  best.  Varieties  best  adapted  to  heavier  soils  are 
Brandywine,  Clyde,  Glen  Mary,  Leader,  Lovett,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Parker  Earle,  William  Belt.  Crescent  and 
Sharpless  are  without  a  decided  preference  for  any 
particular  soil.  In  the  fields  of  many  commercial 
growers,  the  following  varieties  have  stood  up  bravely 
during  continued  dry  weather:  Beder  Wood,  Bubach, 
Crescent,  Gandy,  Meek,  Marshall,  Michel,  William 
Belt.  Those  which  are  usually  poor  dry-weather 
varieties,  are  Brandywine,  Clyde,  Glen  Mary,  Green¬ 
ville,  Sharpless.  It  must  not  be  taken  that  these  varie¬ 
ties  will  behave  thus  on  your  soil  and  under  your  cul¬ 
ture.  This  grouping  but  indicates,  in  a  general  way, 
what  their  record  has  been  the  country  over. 

Of  the  two  varieties,  Bubach  and  Marshall,  I  should 
say  that  T.  B.  N.  would  far  better  plant  the  former. 
Although  Marshall  has  withstood  drought  admiraoly 
in  some  places,  notably  at  the  Arkansas  Experiment 
Station,  it  needs  a  deep,  rich  and  rather  heavy  soil 
to  bring  out  its  superb  qualities.  Bubach  has  little 
to  recommend  it  in  the  way  of  color  and  firmness,  but 
excels  in  productiveness.  Michel  and  Bubach  have 
been  for  years  the  standard  combination  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  our  com¬ 
mercial  growers  might  find  it  profitable  to  introduce 
new  blood  into  their  strawberry  patches.  Some  of  the 
more  progressive  are  now  testing  such  varieties  as 
Clyde,  Glen  Mary  and  William  Belt.  I  would  suggest 
that  T.  B.  N.  consider  these  before  planting  the  old 
reliable  but  somewhat  inferior  Bubach. 

Mulching  and  Irrigation. — 2.  The  most  reliab'e 
method  for  conserving  moisture  is  constant  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  By  all  means  mulch,  but  let  it  be 
a  soil  mulch.  A  straw  mulch  may,  perhaps,  conserve 
as  much  moisture  as  a  finely-pulverized  surface  soil, 
yet  it  necessitates  a  tedious  hand-pulling  of  the  weeds 
which  surely  come.  Furthermore,  the  great  benefi¬ 
cent  action  of  air  and  sunshine  in  unlocking  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility,  and  putting  the  soil  in  proper 
texture,  is  largely  lost  by  heavy  mulching.  I  like  to 
see  the  soil  dry  and  mellow  around  a  growing  straw¬ 
berry  plant ;  not  hard  and  sour  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
under  a  mulch. 

There  is  still  another  factor  to  the  mulch  problem. 
A  heavy  mulch  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  soil, 
and  often  retards  the  strawberry  season  a  week  to  10 
days.  If  T.  B  N.  had  a  stiff  clay,  and  planned  to 
profit  by  the  brisk  demand  for  late  berries,  he  would, 
probably,  plant  Gandy  or  Parker  Earle,  perhaps  the 
Hunn,  a  new  extra  late  variety  of  promise.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  might  be  profitable  to  use  a 
mulch  ;  but  since  his  soil  is  light,  he  would  naturally 
grow  early  berries,  hence  a  mulch  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable. 

Irrigation  has  two  distinct  advantages :  it  dis¬ 
counts  the  possibility  of  loss  from  drought,  and  in  - 
creases  fruit  production.  Some  commercial  growers 
have  even  trebled  the  average  yield  by  j  udicious  irri  - 
gation.  But  there  are  disadvantages,  also.  The 
fruit  is  likely  to  become  soft  and  unfit  for  long  ship¬ 
ment  ;  a  deterioration  in  quality  usually  accompanies 
an  abundant  water  supply  ;  and,  again,  the  season  is 
retarded  several  days.  If  one  is  catering  to  a  per- 
sor  al  and  discriminating  market,  where  quality  is 
aj  predated,  it  would  be  wise  to  think  twice  before 
irrigating  frequently  during  the  fruiting  season. 
None  of  these  objections  holds  where  irrigation  is 
practiced  during  the  Summer  preceding  fruitage,  and 
to  my  mind,  this  is  its  legitimate  place  in  strawberry 
culture.  I  believe  that  crop  production  depends 
more  on  conditions  during  the  first  season's  growth 
than  the  second,  and  that  our  aim  should  be  to  carry 
great  lusty  crowns  into  the  Winter  with  plenty  of  re¬ 
serve  strength.  s.  w.  fletcher. 
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WINTERKILLING,  SO-CALLED. 

Oftentimes  trees  are  said  to  be  winterkilled,  when 
the  truth  is  they  were  practically  killed,  or  ready  to 
be  killed,  when  Winter  set  in.  Trees  may  well  be 
expected  to  winterkill  if,  being  in  a  none  too  thrifty 
condition  during  the  Summer,  a  Fall  drought  sets  in, 
during  which  they  have  no  cultivation  to  conserve  the 
moisture  in  the  soil,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  weeds  which  pump  from  the  soil  what 
water  there  is. 

While  I  was  calling,  last  Spring,  on  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  Virginia,  he  planted  a  couple  of  small  trees 
sent  to  him.  To  Etart  with,  they  were  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  roots  dry  and  dead-looking.  I  should 
have  cut  them,  as  well  as  the  tops,  back  severely.  His 
orchard  was  in  sod,  and  he  asked  me  to  walk  over 
with  him  while  be  took  his  spade  and  planted  the 
trees  in  vacant  spaces  where  borers  had  killed  the  old 
trees.  He  dug  out  a  hole  in  the  grass  about  twice  the 
width  of  the  spade  and  1%  foot  deep.  Into  this  he 
crowded  the  roots  of  the  tree  just  as  they  were,  and 
then  dumped  back  the  earth,  even  leaving  the  sod 
on  top,  where  it  could  grow  again  after  a  rain.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think  it  a  safe  plan  to 
water  trees  in  planting ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary,  as  it  would  soon  rain,  and  that  would  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  could.  I  have  not  seen  the  trees  since, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  their  condition,  unless 
the  farm  has  changed  hands. 

In  planting  trees  in  this  way,  three  rules  are 
essential  to  observe  :  First,  have  the  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  up  and  fertile  in  as  large  a  space  as 
the  new  tree  roots  can  possibly  run  the  first  year. 
Second,  have  the  ground  thoroughly  wet,  after  plant¬ 
ing.  If  it  is  dry,  give  it  and  the  roots  a  thorough 
soaking  and  puddling;  “melting ’’the  earth  around 
them  is  excellent  practice.  Third,  keep  the  soil 
around  them  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds  through¬ 
out  the  year,  the  same  as  with  a  growing  garden 
crop.  g.  E.  M. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  SEEDS. 

WHY  DEALERS  REFUSE  TO  BID. 

There  has  been  some  comment  about  the  way  in 
which  the  last  contract  for  supplying  the  Government 
with  seeds  for  its  free  distribution  was  awarded.  The 
contract  was  closed  at  a  low  price,  and  many  of  the 
best  seedsmen  of  the  country  refused  to  make  a  bid 
for  the  contract,  when  the  specifications  were  made 
known.  The  following  note  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  some  of  the  reasons  why 
our  best  seedsmen  did  not  care  to  bid  for  the  contract : 

The  list  of  seeds  on  which  proposals  were  asked 
could  not  possibly  be  procured  to  fill  the  order,  with¬ 
out  substitution.  The  value  of  the  seed 
alone,  not  including  cotton  seed,  of 
which  we  know  very  little  as  to  value, 
amounts,  at  a  low  estimated  cost,  to 
$66,409.81 ;  this,  of  course,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  putting  up  the  seeds  in  packets, 
or  the  assembling  in  mail  packages. 

Many  varieties  required  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  practically  impossible  to  pro¬ 
cure.  For  instance,  it  wishes  750  bushels 
of  Pride  of  the  Market  peas,  750  bushels 
of  Early  Mohawk  beans,  4,000  pounds 
Black-seeded  Satisfaction  lettuce,  3,500 
pounds  of  Salamander  lettuce,  3  500 
pounds  of  Prize  Head  lettuce,  2,200 
pounds  of  Long  Yellow  cantaloupe,  2,200 
pounds  of  Seminole  watermelon,  and 
many  others  which  are  really  very  sel¬ 
dom  called  for,  or  of  which  the  crops 
were  very  short  the  past  season,  making 
it  utterly  impossible  to  procure  anything 
like  the  quantities  it  would  take  to  fill 
the  order.  You  know  about  what  the 
figures  of  successful  competitors  were, 
so  that,  with  the  figures  we  have  given, 
you  can  figure  out  just  what  a  large 
profit  the  successful  bidder  will  have,  notably  when 
you  take  into  consideration  that  he  is  compelled  to 
rent  a  building  in  Washington  especially  for  the 
purpose. 

Another  very  important  reason  why  no  reputable 
house  would  bid  for  the  seed  contract  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  specially  stipulated  that  all  the  flower 
seeds  should  be  of  American  growth,  and  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  procure  anything  in  the  quanti¬ 
ties  needed  on  most  varieties,  while  on  some  varieties, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  any  seed  whatever 
of  American  growth.  Our  house  would  not  even  con¬ 
sider  making  a  bid,  when  we  received  the  specifica¬ 
tions,  as  we  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure 
the  varieties  asked  for.  w.  atlee  burpee  &  co. 


S.  H.  Derby,  of  Delaware,  says  that  the  Red  Astrachan  apple 
tree  is  excellent  for  top-working  early  sorts.  It  is  particularly 
free  from  Woolly  aphis. 


HOGS  IN  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

Not  a  Wise  Plan. — I  have  read  what  Richard  P. 
Campbell  said  on  the  above  subject,  on  page  848  of 
Tiie  R  N.-Y.  for  December  10,  1898.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt  his  statements  as  to  how  his  pigs  did,  or 
the  result  on  the  crop  of  apples.  But  I  cannot  agree 
that  his  was  a  wise  course  to  recommend. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to 
shove  hogs  into  an  apple  orchard,  and  allow  them  to 
root  at  will.  I  have  seen  many  fine  apple  trees  entire¬ 
ly  ruined  by  hogs  rooting  deeply  and  eating  the  roots 
of  the  trees.  The  bark  of  apple  roots  is  sweet  and 
much  liked  by  hogs,  and  once  they  get  the  taste  of  it 
one  can  hardly  stop  them  from  eating  it. 

The  Fertility  Side. — Then  I  could  only  wonder 
what  he  could  expect  30  pigs  to  add  to  the  soil  of  that 


THE  WEEPING  RUSSIAN  MULBERRY.  Via.  47. 

10  acres  of  orchard,  when  he  was  feeding  them  noth¬ 
ing  but  water  during  the  whole  time  they  were  run¬ 
ning  in  the  orchard.  Of  course,  the  rooting  up  of  the 
sod  would  conserve  the  moisture,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  “  nothing  from  nothing  comes,”  and  if  the 
pigs  ate  nothing  but  what  came  out  of  the  soil,  they 
could  return  nothing  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  what 
little  growth  they  made  was  at  the  expense  of  the  soil. 
He  does  not  tell  us  how  much  they  gained,  and  so  we 


cannot  know  how  much  they  took  from  the  soil  ;  but 
of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  if  getting  nothing 
but  what  they  could  pick  they  did  not  make  a  maxi¬ 
mum  gain. 

Get  More  Feed. — How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  plowed  that  orchard  lightly,  if  he  so 
desired,  and  sowed  it  to  Canada  peas  and  rape,  and 
then  turned  in  100  hogs  on  the  10  acres  (better  yet, 
200),  instead  of  30,  and  fed  them  enough  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  fine  bran  to  make  a  good  gain.  They 
would  have  gained  more  than  double  each  what  each 
of  the  30  did  on  grass  and  weeds  alone.  The  extra 
gain  would  have  more  than  paid  for  feed  and  care. 
The  larger  number  of  hogs  would  have  better  eaten 
fallen  fruit  and  destroyed  worms,  and  kept  down  the 
grass  and  what  grew.  Then  see  what  a  large  amount 
of  the  best  kind  of  manure  would  have  been  scattered 
over  and  mixed  into  the  soil.  Why  not  winter  brood 
sows  instead  of  pigs?  j.  s.  woodward. 


THE  WEEPING  RUSSIAN  MULBERRY. 

It  was  about  15  years  ago  that  the  so-called  Rus¬ 
sian  mulberry  was  much  talked  of  as  a  valuable  tim¬ 
ber  tree.  This  tree  is  a  rapid  grower,  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  It  is  said  to  thrive  well 
in  the  dry  soils  of  the  West,  and  we  can  testify  that 
it  grows  thriftily  in  the  driest  soils  of  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

According  to  authorities,  this  was  a  favorite  tree  of 
the  Mennonites,  who  cultivated  it  on  the  western 
prairies.  They  brought  it  from  Russia  ;  but  it  seems 
that  we  have  long  known  it  in  the  East  as  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  mulberry,  Morus  alba  var.  Tartarica. 

There  is  a  pendulous  form  of  this  Tartarian  mul¬ 
berry  which  easily  takes  first  rank  among  small  pen¬ 
dulous  trees.  We  received  a  specimen  of  it  from  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry  about  six  years  ago,  grafted  upon 
the  species  about  eight  feet  high.  As  we  remember, 
the  fast-growing  branches,  drooping  almost  parallel 
with  the  stem  itself,  reached  the  soil  the  second  sea¬ 
son.  The  plant  is  now  about  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  form  is  fairly  well  shown  in  our  little  illus¬ 
tration  at  Fig.  47.  The  branches  have  spread  over 
the  ground  for  a  considerable  surface,  but  these  may 
be  restricted  in  growth  as  one  may  desire.  The  slen¬ 
der  branches  are  so  thickly  clothed  with  leaves,  no 
two  of  which  seem  to  be  precisely  alike,  that  the 
stems  are  wholly  concealed. 

It  fruited  the  second  year,  but  the  berries  are  small, 
and  not  to  be  considered  as  among  the  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  beautiful  tree.  There  are  many 
other  trees  besides  the  mulberry  which  bear  dissimilar 
leaves,  none  of  which,  however,  is  more  conspicuously 
unlike  than  those,  perhaps,  of  the  sassafras.  Fair 
specimens  of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Weeping  mulberry  are  shown  in  Fig  48. 


WHITE  ARSENIC  AS  A  POISON. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PARIS-GREEN  ? 

Is  not  white  arsenic  formula  for  spraying  an  improvement  on 
Paris-green,  as  the  latter  is  so  dimcult  to  hold  in  solution  ?  c.  h. 

Lima,  O. 

Very  Satisfactory.— The  white  arsenic  formula 
has  been  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  we  have  used  it 
quite  extensively  for  three  seasons.  So  far  as  we 
have  heard  from  those  using  it,  it  has  given  general 
satisfaction.  It  is  an  improvement  on  Paris-green, 
both  as  regards  efficiency  and  cheapness.  We  use  it 
in  connection  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  altogether  ;  the 
lime  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  prevents  injury  to  foli¬ 
age  which  would  occur  if  the  arsenic  formula  were 
used  alone.  w.  j.  green. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Hesitates  to  Commend  It.— The  white  arsenic 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  except 
the  fact  that  we  get  a  uniform 
product.  The  arsenate  of  soda,  which 
is  produced  by  boiling  white  arsenic 
and  caustic  soda,  is  horribly  injurious 
to  plant  foliage,  and  unless  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  neutralized  with  lime  or  in 
some  other  way,  it  is  very  dangerous. 
In  the  use  of  arsenic  as  an  insecticide, 
the  chief  point  to  be  looked  to  is  the 
amount  of  actual  arsenic  m  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  its  insolubility.  Paris-green 
comes  as  near  to  being  insoluble  as 
any  material  on  the  market;  but  it 
varies  seriously  in  the*  actual  amount 
of  arsenic,  even  when  pure,  that  is, 
free  from  adulterations  and  when  made 
by  the  same  manufacturer.  Personally 
I  have  had  very  little  experience  with 
the  white  arsenic  formula,  and  what  I 
have  seen  of  it  makes  me  hesitate  to 
recommend  it.  We  have  something  very 
much  better  in  arsenate  of  lead,  or  as 
it  has  been  called,  “Gypsine”.  This  is 
more  easily  made  than  the  white  arsenic 
mixture,  is  always  uniform,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless  to  foliage,  and  if  once  the  farmer 
becomes  used  to  it,  will  give  him  identical  results 
when  used  under  similar  conditions,  john  b.  smith. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

A  Dangerous  Color.— We  have  not  made  very  ex¬ 
tended  trials  of  white  arsenic  as  an  insecticide  for 
general  purposes,  because  of  its  color  ;  being  so  like 
many  other  harmless  substances  it  will  much  more 
endanger  life  than  Paris-green,  and  the  uncertain  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  the  average  farmer  or  horticulturist, 
in  the  combination  of  the  arsenic  and  soda.  I  do  not 
think  it  in  any  way  superior  to  Paris-green. 

Massachusetts  Ex.  Station.  s  t.  maynard. 

On  page  878,  of  last  year,  we  were  told  to  avoid  scions  without 
terminal  buds  when  grafting  branches  on  apple  trees.  Scions 
without  terminal  buds  are  equally  as  good  if  topped  with  graft¬ 
ing  wax;  in  fact,  I  found  them  better  for  that  purpose,  because 
the  growth  from  a  terminal  bud  starts  straight  upwards,  while 
from  a  bud  of  the  second  or  third  cut,  it  starts  more  horizontally, 
especially  if  tatcen  from  a  branch  of  a  somewhat  natural  horizon¬ 
tal  growth,  and  is  properly  arranged  when  inserted,  a.  wirth. 


LEAVES  OF  WEEPING  RUSSIAN -MULBERRY. I  Fig.  48. 
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Short  Stories. 


Ben  Davis— Beast. — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  February  11,  Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey  is 
made  to  say:  “  They  (the  Europeans) 
want  Kiefferpear  and  Ben  Davis  apples. 
Let  us  send  them  a  goodly  portion.” 
Let’s  !  Let’s  send  the  entire  crop  !  Let’s 
fire  over  the  whole  shooting  match ! 
Since  we  are  engaged  in  shooting  lib¬ 
erty  into  the  Filipinos,  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  cruelty  to  let  the  Europeans  have 
all  the  Ben  Davis  apples  they  want, 
though  what  they  want  them  for  is  a 
conundrum,  in  countries  where  such  fine 
turnips  are  grown. 

Is  it  not  nearly  time  that  hoi  ticultural 
authorities  ceased  praising  and  recom¬ 
mending  Ben  Davis,  the  most  worthless 
fruit  that  ever  masqueraded  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  hide  ?  Elide,  is  used  advisedly  and 
properly,  because  Ben  Davis  is  a  beast 
among  apples.  At  best,  it  is  a  bunch  of 
negations — at  worst,  it  is  indescribably 
abominable. 

The  present  unexampled  cold  spell  has 
already  almost  certainly  exterminated 
the  Ben  Davis  in  several  States,  for  it  is 
not  a  “  hardy  ”  tree,  and  so,  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  the  succession  of  cold  waves  has 
been  a  blessing.  Is  the  Kieffer  pear  any 
bi  tter  ?  Is  it  fit  to  eat  ?  w. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Substitution  and  Hens. — Although 
Gov.  Roosevelt  says  that  we  have  too 
many  laws  already,  there  are  two  very 
annoying  conditions  which  affect  nearly 
every  one,  which  might  well  be  consid¬ 
ered  :  Substituted  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants  from  nurserymen,  and  trespass¬ 
ing  hens.  Nurserymen  should  be  obliged 
to  give  a  written  guarantee  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  naming  of  all  stock  sold  by  them, 
and  be  liable  to  pay  a  sufficient  amount 
to  protect  the  purchaser  from  loss.  For 
example,  it  costs  about  $100  to  bring  an 
acre  of  grapes  to  a  bearing  age  on  trel¬ 
lises,  which  is  pretty  expensive  to  the 
fruit  raiser,  if  they  prove  to  be  a  worth¬ 
less  substitute,  and  he  has  no  redress. 

As  to  hens,  of  course  there  is  a  law  in 
regard  to  trespass ;  but  who  wants  al¬ 
ways  to  be  in  petty  lawsuits  with  his 
neighbors  ?  What  court  will  a  ward  dam¬ 
ages  sufficient  to  compensate  our  wives 
and  daughters,  who  have  carefully  raised 
some  choice  plants  in  the  house  only  to 
have  them  scratched  out  and  ruined  by 
neighbors’  hens  as  soon  as  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  flower  bed  ?  It  seems 
as  though  our  lawmakers  m'ght  devise 
some  way  of  compelling  or  inducing 
every  one  to  fence  his  poultry  on  to  his 
own  premises.  It  would,  indeed,  save  a 
deal  of  contention.  j.  g.  c. 

Portland,  N.  Y. 

Robbing  the  Soil.  —  The  Kingston 
News  (Canada)  makes  this  strong  com¬ 
ment  on  a  remark  made  by  Prof.  Rob¬ 
ertson  before  the  Canadian  dairy  meet¬ 
ing :  “  There  is,”  he  said,  “only  enough 
nitrogen  in  the  richest  soil  of  Canada  to 
produce  about  125  crops,  and  as  the 
older  sections  of  Canada  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  more  than  half  a  century,  we 
have  already  run  through  nearly  half 
our  patrimony,  except  so  far  as,  through 
the  use  of  fertilizing  material,  the  soil 
has  been  replenished.  There  is,  he  said, 
as  much  taken  from  the  soil  by  one  ton 
of  wheat  as  by  100  tons  of  butter,  and  as 
much  by  one  ton  of  hay  as  by  87  tons 
of  butter.  The  vast  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  products  can  easily  be  cal¬ 
culated. 

“  Farmers  should  turn  their  raw  ma¬ 
terials  into  the  most  valuable  products 
before  allowing  them  to  leave  the  farm. 
In  Ontario,  wheat-raising  might  well  be 
abandoned  altogether,  as  we  cannot 
compete  with  the  Northwest  in  that 
cereal.  Hay  should  never  be  sold  off 
the  farm.  Lean  cattle  should  never  be 
sold  to  agents  of  American  dealers  who 
want  to  fatten  them  and  get  the  profit 
of  the  process.  The  hay  should  be 
turned  into  beef  where  both  hay  and 
cattle  are  raised,  and  all  the  profit  kept 
in  Canada. 

“  The  suicidal  policy  of  many  Cana¬ 
dian  farmers  could  not  be  more  clearly 
exemplified  than  in  the  large  business 
which  has  been  built  up  in  some  Cana¬ 
dian  towns  in  the  exportation  of  wood 
ashes.  This  is  a  concentrated  fertilizer 


which  it  has  taken  ages  to  produce,  and 
Canadians  are  parting  with  it  for  a  mere 
song  to  Americans  who  are  wise  enough 
to  know  its  value  and  to  put  all  they  can 
of  it  on  their  worn-out  acres.  This 
wasteful  business  should  be  checked. 
Canadian  farmers  must  learn  that  no 
price  they  can  get  for  their  hay  or  their 
wood  ashes  will  begin  to  compare  with 
the  benefit  they  could  derive  from  a 
proper  use  of  them  at  home.” 

Farmers  and  License. — I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  as  to 
the  value  of  a  license  as  a  preventive  of 
low  prices.  I  agree  with  you,  and  think 
the  advocates  of  a  license  fee  have  failed 
to  establish  their  claims.  One  aspect  of 
the  case  not  as  yet  referred  to  deserves 
attention,  the  legal  side  of  the  question. 
As  a  town  officer,  I  had  occasion  to  study 
up  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  I  did  not  wish  to  involve  our 
town  in  any  lawsuits.  I  found  that, 
while  a  majority  of  venders  would  rather 
pay  a  license  fee  than  go  to  law,  the 
minority,  who  were  the  larger  game,  re¬ 
fused  to  take  out  a  license  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  It 
did  not  seem  right  to  compel  the  little 
fellows  to  pay,  who  through  ignorance 
or  fear  were  willing  to  pay,  and  let  the 
bigger  ones  go  free. 

I  asked  a  number  of  lawyers  about  it. 
They  said  that  they  didn’t  know  ;  they 
had  never  had  a  case  of  the  kind.  They 
never  do  know  until  you  bring  a  case  to 
them.  Sharp  fellows,  those  lawyers ! 
A  mayor  of  a  city  nearby,  who  is  a  law¬ 
yer,  too,  I  thought  might  help  me.  I 
sought  his  advice.  I  knew  he,  as  mayor, 
could  give  me  something  practical.  He 
gave  me  several  decisions  of  the  highest 
courts  of  this  State  to  read,  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “  Be  your  own  lawyer!”  These 
decisions  were  to  the  effect  that  all  li¬ 
cense  laws  pertaining  to  country  prod¬ 
uce  especially,  and  to  merchandise  gen¬ 
erally,  as  enacted  by  town  boards,  though 
authorized  by  legislative  statutes,  are  a 
restraint  on  trade,  and  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void.  In  several  cases,  where 
venders  had  carried  the  matter  to  the 
higher  courts,  including  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  this  State,  they  were  success¬ 
ful  as  against  town  boards.  R.  G. 

New  York. 


True  Greatness 
In  Medicine 

Is  proved  by  the  health  of  the  people 
who  have  taken  it.  More  people  have 
been  made  well,  more  cases  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  sickness  have  been  cured  by 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  than  by  any 
other  medicine  in  the  world.  The 
peculiar  combination,  proportion 
and  process  in  its  preparation  make 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self  and  unequaled  by  any  other. 


BURPEE’S 

Farm  Annual, 

An  elegant  new  book  of  176  pages, — gives  much 
valuable  information  about  BEST  SEEDS,  and 
offers  thousands  of  dollars  in  CASH  PRIZES. 

FREE  to  any  address  sent  on  a  postal  card. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEST  in  the  world  from  1 
cent  per  packet  up.  Cele¬ 
brated  for  strong  and 
rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages  l(’ree 
in  every  order.  Oldest  reliable 
seedsman  in  the  west.  Send  yours 
and  neighbor’s  address  for  pret¬ 
tiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


SEEPS 

BUCKBEE’S  SEEDS  SUCCEED  1 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Made  to  Build  New  Business.  Atrial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

'  Drum  Pallartinn  Radish,  17  varieties!  Lettuce,  12 
a  I  ItG  vollttllvll  kinds :  Tomatoes,  11  the  finest; 
Turnip,  7  splendid;  Onion,  8  best  varieties — 65  varieties 
in  all.  GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

Write  to-day ;  Mention  this  Paper. 

SEND  IO  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
collection  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  new 
i  Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  unil  Plant  Book, 
tells  all  about  the  Rest  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

HUf  Dlinlkoa  ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 

.Tf  .DUUKUGB  Box  545  ROCKFORIl,  ILL. 
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Gold  for 
Gardeners 


for 
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E  The  greatest  prize  competition 
M  gardeners  ever  offered.  Send  for  full 
X  particulars.  Everyone  who  has  room 
m  for  a  garden  should  enter  the  contest. 
S  Amateur  or  professional  gardeners 
*  equally  eligible  for  8500.00  prize.  The 
3I(  only  condition  is  that  seeds  must  be 
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ARLINGTON 
|  Tested  Seeds 

V  and  selected  from  our  1899  Catalogue. 

S  Rawson’s  1899  Seed  Book  tells  about. 

JW  these  famous  seeds.  Also  full  particu- 
X  lars  of  competit  ion.  The  l>eRty£jws5x  ^ 

X 
X 

^  X 

^  X 
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jif  and  most  helpful  book  for  gar 
ES  deners  published.  Send  for  it. 

£  W.  W.  ltAVVSON  <fc  CO., 
Boston,  Mass 


ESTABLISHED  1802 
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SEEDS 


Our  1899  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  larger  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture,  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(Late  of  IS  John  Street) 

36  C0RTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Like  Peas 
in  a  Pod 

Our  Garden  and  Farm  I 
Manual  is  full  of  interest  to  I 
everyone  who  loves  a  gar-| 
den  or  flower  bed.  Its 
Photographic  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  choice  novelties 
in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  , 
place  it  in  a  distinct  class] 

I  among  seed  catalogues. 
free  to  seed  buyers. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,! 

217  &  219  Market  St.  Philadelphia., 


K 

FREE 


BOOK 


Write  for  it  to-day.  It  will  pay  you.  no  matter 
how  many  others  you  have.  CHOICEST  VEG- 
ETABLES,  FLOWERS  and  GRAINS,  SEED 
POTATOES,  FRUIT  PLANTS  and  TREES. 
Careful  and  prompt  attention  given  all  orders. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Send  us  the  addresses  of  6  or  more  of  your  friends 
who  buy  seeds  or  plants  and  we  will  send  you 

2  Pkts.  Choice  Seeds  Absolutely  Free. 

1  oz.  Sweet  Peas,  the  very  best  only  10c. ;  X  lb.  26c. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,. 

Dept.  R.  N.  Y.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


M 


bills  for 


m  B  would  be  a  great 

■  bargain,  but  no 

B  more  so  than  our 

B  DOLL  AR  pack- ' 

■  age  of  New 

tA  ■  Garden  Seeds, 

H  which  we  will 

■  B  send  for  50  Cts., 

A  1  I  consisting  of, 

B  t  H  A  selected  New 

J  ■  B  Seeds,  including 
Griffith  &  Turner 
Co.’s  famous  World’s  Fair  Tomato,  Boss  Flat  Dut 
Cabbage,  Baltimore  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Lord  Bal 
more  Watermelon,  etc.,  also  our  illustrated  catalogi 
Try  our  seeds  and  you  will  always  plant  them. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO., 

212  North  Paca  Street.  Baltimore,  H 


VAUGHAN’S 


All  that  we  said  of  this  now 
famous  muskmelon  was  more  V; 
than  true.  The  most  profit¬ 
able  and  best  melon  for  home  or  shipping  since  we  first 
introduced  Morrill’s  Osage. 

M  ft  n,e  grown  for  Market 
V  L  L  I  I  V  Gardeners  and  others 

VEGETABLE  OLLUO 

Our  1899  Catalogue  is  a  mirror  of  American  Horticul¬ 
ture.  It  tells  the  whole  story  for  the  Garden,  Lawn 
and  Farm.  The  best  Flower  Seeds  in  Amerlon. 

CUT  OUT  THIS  ADV.  and  send  to  us  with  4c  in  stamps 
and  we  mail  free  catalogue  with  1  packet  each  of  Paul 
Rose  and  new  Rocky  Ford  Muskmelons, 

A  BARCAIN!  HERE  IS  THE  OFFER: 

Six  Moat  Popular  Flowers. 

I  pkt  Sweet  Peas,  25  kinds  I  pkt  Mignonette,  Giant 

1  pkt  Giant  Pansy,  12  kinds  I  pkt  Morning  Glory,  Giant 

1  pkt  Nasturtium. Mad. Gunther  I  pkt  Cosmos,  New  Early 

Cut  out  this  adv.  and  mail  us  with  four  2c  stamps  and 
we  will  send  prepaid  above  six  kinds,  with  catalogue. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 9 

NEW  YORK,  14  Barclay  St.  CHICAGO,  84-86  Randolph Sf. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


gfpn  DUE  Bill  FREE 

J  To  Ret  new  customers  to  teat  my  ieed« 
■■  ■■  I  will  mail  my  handsome  catalocue 

Tor  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10c. 
Doe  Bill,  eood  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
free.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Rest  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  Roses,  new  Fruits,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
rimes.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don’t  buy 
four  stock  until  you  see  thi3  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
n  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  Y ou  will  be 
tnrprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  a  copy. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedaman,  Box  ?9,  Kosellill,  N.Y 


Kansas  Seeds 


Headquarters  for  Rocky  Ford 
Cantaloupe  Seed,  Alfalfa,  Sor- 
Kaffir  Corn  and  Millet 
Choice  Onion  Seeds  at 
low  prices.  Tree  SeeOr  of 
all  kinds.  Forage  plants 
for  dry  climates.  Our  Cat¬ 
alogue  mailed  l'ree  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 
Kansas  Seed  House.  1 . liarteldei  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


PURCHASE  FROM  US  DIRECT. 


Everything  FTHE  Garden 

“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title 
of  our  Catalogue  for  1899,  and  it  really  is 
a  190=page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing  over 
700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored  plates 
of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature, we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata¬ 
logue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Cata¬ 
logue, andalsosend, free  of  charge, our  famous 
50-cent  “  Empire  State  ”  Collection  of  Seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  New  Large- 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Butterfly 
Pansy,  New  Jubilee  Asters,  New  Golden 
Rose  Celery,  New  York  Lettuce,  and 
Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  25=cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to 
the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


mmm  mm  phhiu  &  mm  nna 

*  ALWAYS  EARLIEST  &  BEST  * 

THE  GEORGE  W.RdERRARD  CO.  CARIBOU,  ME. 


From  the  GROWER. 


Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds, 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Raised  on  our  own  Farm.  Prices  the  lowest  possible.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue  now— this  very  hour.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  you  ought  to  see 
it  before  buying  any  seeds.  Jos.  Harris  Co.,  Moreton  Farm,  via  Coldwater,  N.  V. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

DISK  OR  CUTAWAY  HARROW? 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State  wishes 
to  know  whether,  for  general  farm  purposes, 
the  plain  disk  harrow  is  better  than  the  Cuta¬ 
way.  His  soil  varies  from  loam  to  gravel,  with 
few  stones.  Spring-tooth  and  smoothing  har¬ 
rows  do  well  for  pulverizing  purposes,  but  he 
wishes  a  harrow  to  chop  and  tear  up  Quack 
grass,  and  generally  open  and  shake  up  the  soil. 
In  your  experience,  which  has  proved  the  better 
harrow  for  such  purposes,  the  plain  disk  or  the 
Cutaway  ?  If  you  could  have  but  one,  which 
would  you  prefer  ? 

I  have  never  used  the  Cutaway,  but  I 
know  the  plain  disk  is  good.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  Cutaway  or  a  spading 
harrow  is  much  better  than  a  plain 
difck.  A  plain  disk  harrow  cannot  do  as 
good  work  as  a  Cutaway.  If  I  could  get 
rid  of  my  plain  disk,  I  would  have  a  Cut¬ 
away  instanter.  clark  allis. 

Western  N.  Y. 

The  Cutaway  harrow  is  usually  more 
satisfactory  than  the  plain  disk  and, 
without  doubt,  would  tear  up  Quack 
grass  and  “  generally  open  and  shake  up 
the  soil  ”  better  than  any  other  harrow  ; 
hut  I  do  not  believe  that  Quack  grass 
can  be  easily  subdued  by  harrowing  it. 
Possibly,  if  the  Cutaway  is  used  early 
enough  and  often  enough,  it  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  Quack  grass  from  ■*  breathing,” 
but  it  will  require  careful  observation  of 
conditions,  and  intelligent  and  frequent 
use  of  the  harrow,  if  the  object  desired 
is  secured.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

New  York. 

In  choosing  a  harrow,  several  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  up  and 
working  deeply  turf  on  tough  pieces  of 
ground,  I  bought  a  Cutaway,  and  se¬ 
cured  a  harrow  that  will  accomplish  the 
work  desired.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
I  have  never  used  a  wheel  harrow  except 
a  Cutaway.  When  necessary  to  work 
very  deeply,  weight  the  harrow,  and 
put  on  plenty  of  team.  It  will  go 
through  anything  that  a  harrow  ought 
to  touch.  I  have  fitted  Fall-plowed  turf 
land  thoroughly  for  planting  with  no 
extra  plowing,  and  it  was  quickly  done, 
as  above.  In  our  orchard  tillage,  where 
we  have  more  or  less  stones,  spring- 
tooth  harrows  are  our  dependence.  On 
land  tolerably  free  from  stones,  a  Cut¬ 
away  harrow  for  deep  working,  and  an 
Acme  for  lighter  tillage,  make  an  outfit 
hard  to  beat,  for  good  results. 

Connecticut.  j.  norris  barnes. 


Kieffer  Pears  on  Apple. 

J.  IV. ./.,  Allen ,  Md. — Will  the  Kieffer  pear  suc¬ 
ceed  top- worked  on  six-year-old  apple  trees  ? 

Ans. — No,  the  Kieffer  or  any  other 
pear  will  not  do  well  grafted  on  apple 
trees  of  any  age,  or  on  apple  roots.  They 
will  grow  together  at  the  start,  and 
sometimes  bear  fruit ;  but  the  union  is 
always  poor,  and  in  course  of  time,  the 
grafts  will  break  off  or  fail  to  flourish. 

H.  E.  y.  D. 

What  Chemicals  With  Manure  ? 

L.  8.,  Victoria ,  B.  C. — I  have  plenty  of  good 
barnyard  manure.  What  quantity  of  fertilizer 
would  I  have  to  purchase,  and  when  should  I 
apply  it  for  an  acre  of  ground  for  potatoes  ? 

Ans  — A  ton  of  average  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  contains  10  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
about  13  of  potash  and  six  of  phosphoric 
acid,  although  of  course,  this  proportion 
varies  considerably.  Many  experiments 
with  potatoes  have  shown  that  this  crop 
requires  large  supplies  of  available  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  On  soils  where  these 
substances  are  not  available,  stable  ma¬ 
nure  would  not  produce  a  good  crop,  for 
the  reason  that  the  proportion  of  nitro¬ 
gen  is  too  large.  If  to  every  ton  of  stable 
manure,  you  could  add  15  to  18  pounds 
of  actual  potash  and  20  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  you  would  have  a  much  im¬ 
proved  mixture  for  potatoes.  With  us, 
30  to  35  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
60  to  75  pounds  of  dissolved  phosphate 
rock,  added  to  each  ton  of  manure,  would 


be  a  profitable  investment  in  potato 
growing.  We  would  mix  them  with  the 
manure,  although  it  would  be  equally 
effective  to  broadcast  the  chemicals  after 
plowing  in  the  manure,  and  harrow  them 
well  in — using  800  pounds  or  more  of  the 
mixture. 

Fertilizing  Problems  in  Indiana. 

W.  M.  S.,  Royerton,  Ind. — I  have  control  of  a 
piece  of  bottom  ground  that  has  grown  corn  for 
10  or  more  years  continuously  with  fair  results 
up  to  the  last  year,  when  it  did  not  produce  more 
than  a  half  crop.  I  am  compelled  to  grow  corn  on 
a  portion  of  it  again  fn  order  to  start  a  rotation 
What  shall  I  apply  as  a  fertilizer  to  produce 
full  crop  of  corn  at  a  paying  price  ?  The  soil  is 
a  black  mold  underlaid  with  clay  subsoil,  is  well 
drained,  and  seems  to  be  well  filled  with  humus 
All  stalks  have  been  cut  and  turned  under,  and 
will  be  again. 

Ans. — In  experiments  with  fertilizers 
on  black  soil  and  corn,  conducted  by  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station,  the  best  re 
suits  were  obtained  from  the  use  o:: 
kainit.  The  yield  of  both  fodder  anc 
ears  was  heaviest  where  this  was  used. 
If  one  does  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  purchasing  kainit,  then  wood  ashes 
would,  in  a  measure,  supply  a  part  of  the 
potash  which  is  a  strong  feature  of  the 
kainit.  I  would  recommend  that,  for 
this  kind  of  treatment,  at  least  250 
pounds  of  kainit  should  be  used  per  acre. 
Ordinary  kainit  contains  about  13  per 
cent  of  potash,  and  unleached  wood 
ashes  contain  five  per  cent  of  potash, 
would  use,  at  least,  500  pounds  of  ashes 
per  acre,  if  the  land  is  in  the  condition 
that  the  writer  states. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  a  rotation  is 
desired,  nothing  better  can  be  done  than 
to  make  a  permanent  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  clover,  in  the  order 
given.  If,  however,  this  black  soil  is 
affected  badly  in  the  Winter  by  freezing 
and  thawing,  then  it  would  not  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  put  in  a  Winter  crop.  Cow 
peas,  however,  could  be  planted  on  the 
land  one  year,  and  plowed  under,  and  in 
that  way,  considerable  nitrogen  return¬ 
ed  to  the  soil.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
field  for  experiment  to  divide  the  field 
into  several  equal  areas,  and  use  wood 
ashes  on  one  lot,  kainit  on  another,  and 
acid  phosphate,  for  example,  on  another 
piece.  But  if  the  land  is  affected  by 
freezing  and  thawing  in  Winter,  the 
most  economical  crop  for  the  ground,  in¬ 
volving  the  greatest  amount  of  plant 
food  returned  to  the  soil,  would  be  in 
the  rotation  I  recommend.  For  years  at 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  we  have 
conducted  a  variety  of  rotations  ;  but  a 
rotation  of  corn,  with  the  stubble  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed  the  next  Spring  and 
then  sown  to  oats,  the  oat  stubble 
plowed  in  the  Fall  and  sown  to  wheat, 
and  the  young  wheat  ground  the  follow- 
ing  Spring  sown  to  clover,  which  crop 
has  remained  on  the  land  for  two  years 
after,  has  given  us  most  satisfaction. 

_  c.  s.  PLUMB. 

I  havo  used  Jayne’s  Expectorant  or  twenty  years, 
and  am  sure  that  it  savud  my  life  in  one  or 
two  INSTANCES.  G  W.  LORI),  Silver  Lake,  Maine, 
October  10, 1895. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


H 


eadquarters  for  Pedigree  2nd  crop  Seed  Potatoes 
acknowledged  by  potato  growers  of  the  U.  8.  and 
Ag.  Ex.  Sfca.  to  be  the  best  seed  potatoes  thrown 
Cat.  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


Cwaa  QooHe~&end  us  10  or  m0re  names  of 

■  ICC  wCCUa  plant  and  seed  buyers,  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  free  package  of  the  earliest  tomato 
seeds  that  grow.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

Dntsfnflfi  Early  Ohio,  Rose,  Hebron,  Market, 

■  (JldlUCw  Bovee,  Irish  Cobbler,  Good  News 
Quaker  City,  Six  Weeks,  Carman.  85  kinds,  for  seed 
C.  W.  FORD  &  CO..  Fishers,  Out.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

For  Washing  and  Spraying  Trees.  De¬ 
stroys  all  insect  life  on  bark,  San  Jos6 
Scaleand  the  like.  Our  Brand  indorsed 
by  authorities.  Obtainable  of  dealers 
or  write. 

LKGGKTT  &  UROTUEK, 

301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Here  is  the  Record 

0F  ECLIPSE 

Spray  Pump 

1892  to  1899 — We  have 
won  first  place  at  nearly 
every  Gov’t  Experiment  Station 
in  United  States. 

1890 — Won  Canadian  Gov’t  con¬ 
test.  1898— Won  gold  medal  at  co¬ 
lonial  contest.  Cape  Town,  Soutn 
Africa;  also  State  fruit  growers’ 
contest  of  Colorado  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  have  beaten  every  good 
pump  in  the  world,  and  have  never 
been  beaten.  This  proves  our 
claim  that  the  Eclipse  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
pump  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor ,  Mich. 
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POTATOES  *  Lb? 

LnrKo.t  Seed  POTATO  grower*  In  America.  j 
Tho  "Unrnl  New-Yorker"  give*  Salzer'*  Kurlieat 1 
a  yield  of -Kit  bu*.  per  acre — rlpoln  88  day*.  See  I 
Cntnli.guc  for  price*.  O nr  great  Seed  Book,  1«| 
Farm  Seed  Sampler,,  wort  li  #  I  O  to  get  a  .tart,  for  i 
10c.  post  age.  JOHN  A.  SALZIIR  BBED  CO.  .LmCroRse,  >VU. 

Bvwwvwyww  ¥W) 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  QRCiWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes, 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every-  I 
thing  in  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 
To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  i 

Send  your  name  and  address  to-day  for  my 
SEED  BOOK  which  tells  how  to  get  Tills 
BEST  SEEDS  FREE.  Seeda  that  will  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman, 

Box  12.  Flfield,  Mich. 

FORMERLY,  DECATUR.  'fid 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 


_  , .  ,  Ber  100.  Per  M. 

Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . $0.40  $;i  00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  t . to  a.oo 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 10  3  00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4  00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  K.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Fa. 


15  Choice  Vegetables  for  IO  Cents. 

One  pkg.  beets— Lentz  Karly  Blood;  1  cabbage— 
Lupton;  1  cabbage— True  Danish  Winter;  1  cucum¬ 
ber —Arlington  White  Spine;  1  celery  —  Kvans’ 
Triumph;  1  carrot— new  Carentan;  1  lettuce— Grand 
Rapids;  1  lettuce— Denver  Market;  1  pepper— Ruby 
King;  1  melon— Rocky  Ford;  1  onion— Michigan  Yel¬ 
low  Globe;  1  onion— Early  Barletta  Pickling;  1 
radish— True  Rosy  Gem;  1  tomato— Bond’s  Early 
Minnesota;  1  tomato— New  Stone.  For  lo  of  your 
neighbors’  names  that  use  seeds,  and  lo 
cents  in  stamps,  we  will  mail  you  free  the 
above  15  packages  of  choice  vegetable  seeds 
with  our  annual  catalogue. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  ERIE,  PA. 


Beardless  Barley. 

Quick  grower;  stiff  straw.  Yields  for  me  from  40 
to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Price.  $1  per  bushel  48  pounds; 
10  bushels,  90  cents.  Bags  free.  Remit  bv  money 
order,  express  order  or  New  York  draft.  Reference- 
State  Bank  of  Fillmore. 

G.  K.  MINA1LD,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION  SEED. 

Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrows,  Onion  Seed  Drills  and 
Hand-Wheel  Hoes.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  3  High  grade 
stock.  Per  4-bu.  barrel,  $3.  Bu  ,  85c.,  f.  o.  b.  10  years 
a  grower.  A.  B.  HORST,  Dalton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 


Pfttutop’s — Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ohio.  Bovee  and  Car- 
a  viuivmo  mans,  Great  Northern  and  Early  Siberian 
Seed  Oats;  Success  Barley.  Prices  low.  Write 

L.  NORMAN  NELSON,  Lancy,  Wis. 


A  Good  Planter 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field,  Mnsilngc  nnd  Sweet  Corn,  Penn,  Beans. 

Sima  r  Beets,  Stock  Beets,  etc. 


or  the  operator.  It  should  at  tho  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  mid  other 
home  jni ide  fertilizers,  evenly  In  any  quantity 
—  per  acre. 


EASILY 

ADJUSTED. 


EASY  TO 
HANDLE. 

Weighs  150  lbs 


THE  ECLIPSE 


CORN  PLANTER  AND 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 

does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  (j  to  45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
i  i?  a3*  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong- 
ly  built  of  good  material  and  will  last  Indefinitely. 

’»  Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  &c. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Early  Vegetables 

need  a  quick  and  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant — something  to  force  growth  to 
the  limit.  The  money  is  in  earliness. 

Nitrate  of  Sofia 

fits  the  case  exactly.  Apply  in  small 
quantities  during  the  early  growing 
period  of  the  plants. 

It  adds  color,  flavor ,  crispness  and  ten¬ 
derness  to  all  vegetables.  Would  you  know 
more  about  it,  send  for  free  book  “Food 
for  Plants”  to  John  A  Myers,  12  O  John 
Street,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27,  William  St.,  New  York. 


Every  successful 

farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer, 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


DIRECT  SUES  TO  FARMERS  .ESVSS1,::,, 

Our  Entire  Production  goes  Direct  from  Factory  to  Farm. 

Analysis.  PhosAcid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash 

2  £1  t  nre* 

»  ;;  i  “  r-  UTo  “ 

23<£lSfdBo«e,  Meat “ ‘° 10"  1  2  *  ,l.oS  » 

wSle°°oar  SmploP.°nt|  took! - . WALKErTstRATMAM  &  C0..  Her?.  Island.  P?ttSbur3,  2a. 


JADOO  FIBRE™ 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants or  Flowers 

SEND  FO R  CATALOGUE  AND  ER1CES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmouiit  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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When  to  Spread  Manure. 

J.  B.,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. — What  is  the  best  method 
of  handling  manure — hauling  from  yard  to  field 
and  spreading  at  once,  or  putting  it  in  heaps 
and  spreading  later? 

Ans  — On  level  ground,  where  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  washing,  we  would 
haul  the  manure  from  the  barnyard  at 
almost  any  time  during  the  Winter,  and 
spread  it  on  grass  or  grain.  There  would 
not  be  much  loss  in  this  way,  and  some 
gain  in  getting  it  out  of  the  way.  If  to 
be  used  for  potatoes  or  sinrlar  crops,  we 
would  haul  the  manure  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  pile  it  in  the  field  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  The  object  of  this  would  be  to 
compost  or  ferment  it  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  which  would  make  it  more  suit¬ 
able  for  quick-growing  crops. 

Calves  in  the  Orchard. 

C.  I.  W.,  Mehoopany,  Pa. — Would  it  be  safe  to 
let  calves  run  in  the  apple  orchard?  Would 
there  be  any  danger  of  the  calves  beiDg  choked 
on  the  apples  ? 

Ans. — It  is  perfectly  safe  to  let  the 
calves  run  in  the  orchard,  so  far  as  their 
choking  is  concerned  ;  but  if  the  orchard 
is  kept  under  cultivation  or  in  grass, 
and  pastured  with  sheep  so  close  that 
there  is  no  grass  left  to  get  two  inches 
high,  there  would  be  nothing  for  them 
to  eat,  so  I  can  see  no  object  in  making 
a  calf  pasture  of  the  orchard.  The  plan 
I  have  recommended  of  sheeping  the 
orchard  was  with  a  view  of  keeping 
down  all  vegetation,  and  at  the  same 
time,  feeding  the  orchard  through  the 
sheep  ;  but  under  no  other  system  than 
the  one  recommended  of  greatly  over¬ 
stocking  with  the  sheep,  would  I  leave 
an  orchard  in  grass.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  than  to  leave  grass  and  weeds  to 
grow  up  among  the  trees,  to  take  all  the 
moisture  in  a  dry  time  when  the  trees 
need  every  drop.  We  should  remember 
that  it  takes  over  300  pounds  of  water  to 
get  a  pound  of  dry  matter  into  the  tree 
or  fruit.  J.  s.  woodward. 

Loganberry  and  Other  Novelties. 

C.  P.  B.,  Moberly,  Mo.— What  do  you  know 
about  the  Loganberry  ?  I  wish  to  get  several 
fruit  novelties. 

Ans. — This  peculiar  berry  originated 
in  the  garden  of  Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  The  Red  Antwerp  and 
Aughinbaugh  blackberry,  an  improved 
wild  native  of  California,  were  growing 
near  one  another  ;  it  is  assumed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Loganberry  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  At  the  Rural  Grounds, 
the  vines  grow  luxuriously,  trailing 
upon  the  ground  if  not  supported,  but 
they  have  never  fruited,  because  cut 
back  every  year  by  Winter’s  frosts.  It 
has,  however,  fruited  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  and  in  other  places  in  the 
East  having  a  milder  climate  than  that 
of  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  berries  are 
of  a  daik  garnet-red  color,  the  size  of  a 
blackberry,  and  quite  firm.  Even  when 
fully  ripe,  they  are  so  acid  as  to  be  val¬ 
uable  only  for  cooking.  Among  recent 
novelties,  we  know  of  none  better  than 
the  Japan  plums,  such  as  Burbank, 
Abundance  and  Wickson.  A  novelty 
among  grapes,  and  an  excellent  novelty, 
is  Campbell’s  Early.  The  Mersereau 
blackberry  is  with  us,  an  extra  fine 
variety. 

Peaches  for  East  Tennessee. 

J.  J.  K ,  Mooresburg,  Term. — I  am  to  set  a  peach 
and  plum  orchard  this  Spring.  I  have  lately  pur¬ 
chased  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  admirably 
suited  for  peaches,  but  none  of  the  new  and  rare 
varieties  has  ever  been  tried.  Do  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  east  Tennessee  any  special  kinds  of 
peach  and  plum  ? 

Ans. — Nearly  all  the  standaid  kinds  of 
peaches  and  plums  do  well  in  east  Ten¬ 
nessee.  There  are  many  profitable  or¬ 
chards  there  now,  some  of  them  having 
been  planted  with  the  choicest  kinds. 
For  market  purposes,  there  are  a  few 
that  might  be  mentioned  as  having  done 
especially  well:  Bishop,  Triumph,  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Elberta,  Oldmixon  Free  and 
Salway.  The  European  plums  do  not 
succeed  in  the  South  except  the  Dam¬ 
sons.  Of  these,  the  Farleigh  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  are  about  the  best.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  good  demand  at  home  and  in  the 


markets  for  Damson  plums,  and  an  or¬ 
chard  of  them  is  quite  sure  to  pay,  for 
it  is  too  seldom  that  enough  trees  are 
planted.  The  Japan  plums  are  a  good 
investment  for  market  culture,  except 
that  they  rot  quite  badly  sometimes. 
The  varieties  that  seem  to  be  the  best 
are  Abundance,  Wickson  and  Burbank. 
Red  June  is  very  early,  but  is  poor  in 
quality.  Some  claim  that  the  American 
plums  are  most  profitable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  market  receives  them 
well,  and  they  are  quite  sure  to  bear,  if 
different  varieties  are  planted  near  each 
other.  Almost  every  variety  of  our 
American  plums,  except  Robinson,  so  far 
as  tested,  is  self-sterile,  and  this  is  why 
they  should  be  planted  so  as  to  cross- 
pollenize  each  other.  Wild  Goose,  Whit¬ 
aker,  Smiley,  Milton,  Stoddard,  Hawk- 
eye  and  Wolf  are  good  kinds.  For  fam¬ 
ily  use,  any  of  the  peaches  or  plums 
mentioned  are  very  good.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Berry  Grower's  Share. 

A  F.  B  ,  Caryville,  Win  —What  share  should  the 
renter  have  on  an  acre  of  strawberries,  the  rent¬ 
er  doing  all  work  of  plowing  and  subsoiling, 
drawing  barnyard  manure,  setting  plants,  culti¬ 
vating,  layering  plants  and  manuring  between 
plants  afterwards  as  needed,  covering  with  straw 
in  Fall,  furnishing  boxes,  picking  and  market¬ 
ing,  retailing  berries  around  the  country,  village 
and  city,  proprietor  furnishing  land  and  manure? 

Ans. — The  renter  who  would  furnish 
plants,  box  material  and  all  labor  should, 
according  to  my  judgment,  be  entitled 
to  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  crop,  and 
probably,  more  The  owner  should  ex 
pect  to  receive  only  a  fair  rental  value 
for  the  land  for  two  years,  plus  about 
two-thirds  the  value  of  the  manure 
Possibly  locality,  markets,  prices,  etc  . 
would  influence  this  somewhat,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  The  following  ex 
ample  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  illustrate  : 


100  bushels  berries  at  $2 . 8200 

One-sixth .  3314 

Rent  $10  per  acre  for  two  years. ...  20 


N 


EW  STRAWBERRIES! 

Most  complete  list  of  popular  varieties  in  Mlehl- 
Strong,  healthy  plants  FRESH  DUO  and 


jUARAHTEED  to  all  parts  U.S.  and  Canada.  We 
also  make  a  Specialty  of  Choice  Michigan  Crown 

SEED  POTATOES  i  St'c A T  A LO  gIFe  V£  FREE 

and  note  what  our  customers  in  many  states  say  about 
our  carefully  grownmnd  graded! stock. 

FLANSBURGH  &  PIERSON,  Leslie,  Mich. 


Ivv^vv  UcUn.  DrHl  X  I  n  11  la 

youeversaw.  Raspberries,  $5.  a  IOOO 
Other  fruits  at  like  rates,  Lists  SENT  FREE. 
JOHN  F.  DAYTON,  WAUK0N,  Allamakee  Co.,  IOWA. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  at  a  Bargain 

lOO  Varieties. 

E.  J.  Hull  Olyphant, Pa 


PI  ANT^_Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants  at  a 
iLHIl  I  0  very  low  price.  Our  catalogue  tells  all. 

WM.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


M  I  Strawberry  Plants.  1,000  Glen  Mary 

M  I  010 CK  $2;  20  p.  c.  discount  on  orders  before 
March  15.  Price-list  free.  Peter  Speer,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

of  the  best  varieties.  None  better  offered.  $1.25  per 
1,000  and  up.  WM.  PERKY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


R|  I  VC  A  jumbo  among  strawberries.  A 
lllvIV  good,  all-around  berry,  too.  100 
U  ■■  CT  D  plants,  delivered  free  and  guaran- 
■■  Iwl  b  IX  teed  satisfactory.  for$l.  Gladstone 
and  other  new  and  tried  varieties  found  only  in  our 
new  catalogue  Free.  8  aymaker  &  Son,  Dover.  Del. 


,STRftWBERRY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants,  of  which  I  ET»»xv£> 
only  list  the  best  out  of  100  varieties,  ■  itJt? 

J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Pluinsville  Pa. 


PI  ANTS—Write  for  I,rice80n  our  high-grade  Straw- 
lLtUl  10  berry,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants; 
also  30-day  Bargain  Offer  on  Berry  Crates  and’  Baskets. 
11.  H.  AULTFATHKR,  Box  B.  Minerva,  Ohio. 


If  you  give  our  wonderful  new  straw¬ 
berry  a  suitable  name.  Catalogue  free. 
1,000  var.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla.  N.  J. 


BLACKBERRIES 


—TAYLOR— $1.25  per  100. 
Five  hundred.  $5. 
MORNINGSIDK  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


Small  Fruit  Plants.— Strawberry,  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants,  from  $1.25  up.  Catalogue  frte. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  Box  E,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


Public  Opinion. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  some  of  our  leading  horti¬ 
culturists  are  well  worth  considering  : 

J.  B.  Wilson,  Fibre,  Mich.,  says;  “The 
fruit  trees  that  I  received  from  S.  W. 
Call,  Perry,  O.,  were  the  best  I  ever  saw 
come  from  any  nursery.” 

G.  W.  Hiskett,  Fulton,  O.,  writes: 
“With  an  experience  in  fruit  tree  plant¬ 
ing  extending  over  a  period  of  over  50 
years,  the  fruit  trees  that  I  received  from 
S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O.,  are  the  finest  trees 
I  ever  planted.” 

B.  F.  Nash,  Peru,  Ind.,  says:  “I  have 
bought  trees  from  agents  and  also  direct 
from  different  nurseries,  but  the  trees 
that  I  received  from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O  , 
were  the  best  lot  of  trees  I  ever  bought. 
They  were  perfect  in  top  and  root.” 

Hundreds  of  others  write  similar  let¬ 
ters.  Call's  Price  List  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  of  our  readers  requesting  it. 


NEW 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURDY  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 


AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


NEW  PEACHES. 
(Copyrighted.) 
Dean’s  Red, Dan  Boone, 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALBAUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 

Phonfton,  Ohio. 


U||TQ  Cnp  P  R  fl  Cl  T-Contains  157  pages  on  the 
nUIO  rUn  rnurll  propagation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  ot  Nut-Bearing  Trees,  describing  varieties  best 
adapted  to  various  sections;  harvesting  and  marketing 
their  fruits,  with  recipes  for  cooking  them.  Sixty 
illustrations,  carefully  engraved  from  nature,  show¬ 
ing  sizes,  forms,  etc.  Price,  postpaid,  50c.  Circular 
of  contents  and  testimonials  free.  JOHN  R.  PARRY, 
P.  O.  Address— April  1  to  December  1,  Parry.  N.  J., 
December  1  to  April  l. Orlando,  Fla 


nnnu  tp e p c  *  to  6 ft. at  334c. ;  3  to  4  ft. at 

itAuil  214c.;  all  1  yr.  from  bud.  healthy 

*  and  thrifty;  no  scale.  Official  certificate 

accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.S.  JOHNSTON,  llox  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


The  New  Frost-Proof  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  EVERYWHERE 

PEACH,  PEAK,  PLUM,  APPLE  Trees.  New  Fruits 
and  Berries— Specialties.  Lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  H.  LINDSLEY,  White  House,  N.  J. 


Balance  for  manure .  $1334 

There  would  be  a  stand  of  plants  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  that  should  he 
paid  for  by  the  owner  if  left  on  the 
ground.  F-  c. 


Big  Crops 

of  Big  Potatoes 

result  from  applying  about  100  lbs  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

per  acre  just  after  the  potatoes  are 
well  up.  Then,  too,  the  potatoes  are 
smoother  and  more  salable.  Insures 
a  profitable  crop.  Our  books  tell 
about  its  use'  on  potatoes  and  the 
profits  produced.  Send  for  free  copies 
before  you  plant  to  John  A.  Myers, 
12-0  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


CHEAP 


in  price  but  not  in  quality. 
Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 
Write  for  Catalogue,  free. 
ALLIANCE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN 

Nos.  1  and  3,  very  choice  and  very  cheap,  by  the 
bushel  or  the  car-load.  A  fine  lot  of  small  ’  fruit 
plants  also.  Send  for  price  list. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  Waterville,  Ohio. 


Fruit  Traoe- PEACH  TREES  at  special  prices, 
rlllll  IlCCb  Catalogue  free.  Peach  Culture,  de¬ 
scribing  40  varieties  and  other  valuable  Information, 
Price,  60c.  To  R.  N.-Y.  readers  by  mall  for  eight  2-c. 
stamps.  West  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Spring  catalog  free.  Estab¬ 
lished  1869. 150  acres.  Tins  Geo.  A.  Sweet 
Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  DansvUle,  N.  Y. 


40,000  Peach  Trees. 

For  Spring  Planting.  Low  Prices.  Send  for  list. 

V.  V.  NURSERY,  Washington,  N.  J. 
Breeder  White  Leghorns  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  for  Sale. 


you  are  Interested  In  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants, 
send  for  my  catalogue,  it  will  save  you  money. 
C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-lludson,  N.  Y. 


PFAfH  TREES-  3c-  A11  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
I  LnUlI  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.Y. 


The  Popular  CAROLINA  POPLAR. 

•Tnst  the  tree  for  city  planting— Thrive*  where  other*  fall-  Ke*l*ts 
*moke  and  ga*  a*  the  xalamander  doe*  tire.  75,000  of  them,  beautiful  trees 
6  to  8,  8  to  10, 10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock  of  all  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Roses.  Hundred*  of  thousand*  of  Fruit  Tree*,  Small  Fruit*.  Urnpe  Vine., 
Riant*.  Seed.,  Valuable  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your 
wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom  prices. 

45th  YEAR.  44  GREENHOUSES.  1,000  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box543  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


POTATO 


CAD  RJS  TUBERS  FREE  15 
■  Iwl  days.  ’  Maule’s  Ear¬ 

ly  Thoroughbred,’’  “Hammond’s 
Wonderful”  (late).  Usual  price 
30c.  per  pound.  “Early  Michigan”  or  “Carman  No. 3.” 
Send  postage  only.  Tuber  3  cents;  two,  10  cents. 
(For  each  pound  8  cents  postage  and  2  cents  per 
pound  for  potatoes.)  We  want  your  name  for 
our  circular  to-day.  60  kinds.  {Without  potatoes  will 
return  a  postal  card).  If  first  from  your  county  $1 
due  bill.  See  circular. 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Box  G,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Whole  Roots,  one  and  two  year,  $3  and  $4  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  three  varieties,  $3  per  1.000. 

PEACH  TREES,  leading  varieties.  $4  &$0  per  100. 

FRANK  SAWYER,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


UJIlfC  9  nfin  APDEC  III  CDIIITEiveacres°yTOGAN.  'Ve  li'^e  a  line  stockof 

fit  rlMVC  AfUUU  AuflCo  111  iflUII  kldorado  and  loudon.  Delaware 

PEACHES  and  WICKSON  PLUMS,  are  specialties.  We  have  fine  two-year  old  stock.  CHERRIES  and 
STRAWBERRIES  in  good  supply  Send  for  our  catalogue  of  all  the  valuable  new  and  standard  varieties. 

MYKR  &  SON,  Hridgeville,  Del. 


DO  NOT  SET  A  PLANT  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  READ  R.  M.  KELLOGG’S 

GREAT  CROPS  OF  SMALL  FRUIT 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  He  has  grown  the  largest  crops  of  fancy  fruit  ever  produced  on  an 
acre.  In  bis  experimental  garden  are  single  PLANTS  WHICH  PRODUCE  ovkb  FOUR  QUARTS  of  fine 
large  berries.  Our  customers  have  done  as  well.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  scientifically  breeding  up 
plants  to  a  high  fruiting  vigor  so  they  throw  thelrenergies  to  the  development  of  fruit  instead  of  use¬ 
less  runners.  AH  are  propagated  from  an  IDEAL  PLANT,  and  restricted  for  sixteen  years  or  Binee  the 
introduction  of  the  variety.  Tne  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  experimental  gardens  in  United 
States.  The  cheapest  plant  is  the  one  which  will  give  you  the  best  fruit  and  most  of  it.  You  can’t  afford  to 
play  second  fiddle  on  the  market  by  using  scrub  plants.  The  only  large  stock  of  strictly  thoroughbred  plants 
in  America.  Standard  varieties  only  15  cents  per  dozen  and  300  for  ®1.  Start  a  propagating 
bed  with  these  strong  fruiting  plants.  The  book  is  sent  free. 

Send  in  your  order  quick.  Address  R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Matthews  New  Universal  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Embody  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  the  Market  Garden. 

Pi  anti  mi  a  They  open  the  drill  to  various  depths,  drop  the  several  kinds  of  seeds  in  the  desired  quantity,  cover 
“  the  seed,  firmly  roll  down  the  soil  and  mark  the  next  row.  This  means  straight  rows,  the  rolling 
means  retained  and  attracted  moisture;  that  means  perfect  germination  of  seeds,  even  start  of  plants. 
CliitivatinUm  They  cultivate  deep  or  shallow;  deep  for  deep  rooted  plants  and  shallow  for  others. 

"  No  dangerous  root  pruning— cutting  and  tearing  the  tender  little  feeders  near  the  surface. 
They  cultivate  finely,  breaking  up  and  completely  disintegrating  the  top  soil;  break  up  crusts  after  rains,  kill  all  germi¬ 
nated  weeds,  &c.  Always  leave  a  blanket  (mulch)  of  fine  soil  on  top,  preserving  the  moisture  perfectly  but  at  the 
same  time  admitting  light  and  air.  OUR  HORSE  HOE  with  I  beam  frame  and  spring  steel  standards  is  unsurpassed, 

Ames  Plow  Go.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Blizzard, — On  February  7,  the  clerk 
of  the  weather  began  to  open  his  valves 
and  let  in  the  cold  The  mercury  hov¬ 
ered  around  zero — mostly  below — until 
Saturday  night,  when  a  whirling  snow 
storm  set  in.  The  biting  wind  put  its 
teeth  in  through  cracks  in  our  old  house, 
that  we  never  dreamed  were  there. 
After  several  days  of  this  fierce  cold, 
the  walls  of  these  old  stone  houses  are 
packed  full  of  frost,  and  they  chill  the 
rooms  as  wooden  walls  never  do.  Sun¬ 
day  was  the  sort  of  day  one  would  select 
for  reading  Snow  Bound.  We  were  able 
to  appreciate  it  as  never  before.  Whew  ! 
But  it  was  cold.  At  one  time,  we  bad 
two  coal  fm  s,  one  big  wood  stove,  one 
kerosene  stove  and  three  lamps  all  going 
at  once.  The  Bud  was  sick  with  the 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  two  Scions  were 
just  recovering  from  it,  so  we  had  to 
warm  both  upstairs  and  down.  We  had 
a  battle  with  the  wind  and  no  mistake. 
One  of  the  humors  of  the  siege  was  my 
adventure  with  the  small  oil  stove.  I 
brought  it  home  on  one  of  the  coldest 
nights  and  frosted  the  tips  of  my  fingers 
while  carrying  it.  The  children  called 
it  a  great  joke  that  I  should  freeze  my 
fingers  wjiile  holding  them  on  a  stove  1 

Worse  Yet. — We  went  to  bed  Sunday 
night  thinking  the  worst  was  over,  but 
on  Monday  morning,  we  looked  out  upon 
a  desperate  sight.  The  air  was  just  a 
mass  of  flying  snow.  The  drifts  were 
piled  up  to  the  windows.  The  wind  had 
increased  in  violence.  Wherever  there 
was  a  fence  along  the  road,  great  drifts 
were  thrown.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
the  coal  bin  was  nearly  empty.  Had 
there  been  no  sickness  in  the  house,  we 
could  have  made  out  well  with  wood, 
but  coal  was  necessary  for  the  room 
where  the  little  Bud  was  kept. 

“Well  now”,  said  the  Madame,  “  first 
of  all  let’s  get  a  good  warm  breakfast, 
and  be  thankful  for  food  and  shelter  1  ” 

We  all  said  Amen  to  that.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  unanimously,  and  so  was  the  break¬ 
fast  of  oatmeal  and  cream,  fried  pota¬ 
toes  and  bacon,  scrambled  eggs,  coffee 
and  buckwheat  cakes — maple  syrup.  The 
Bud  had  her  breakfast  in  bed,  and  felt 
quite  proud  to  be  considered  an  invalid. 

The  Barn  Stock. — In  the  meantime, 
the  boys  had  started  a  fire  under  the 
cooker.  The  boiled  turnips  and  cab¬ 
bage  in  it  were  still  warm  from  the  last 
firing.  Before  our  breakfast  was  ready, 
the  big  pot  was  boiling.  We  take  a 
bucket  about  three-quarters  full  of  this 
hot  vegetable  soup,  and  fill  it  up  with 
wheat  bran.  This  makes  a  thick  mush, 
and  will  pour  readily  into  the  pigs’ 
trough.  The  eight  pigs  were  burrowed 
into  the  bedding  so  that  one  could  hardly 
see  them ;  but  at  the  first  sniff  at  that 
warm  soup,  the  whole  mass  of  bedding 
seemed  to  jump  up  in  the  air.  We  notice 
quite  a  difference  in  these  pigs  during 
the  cold  weather.  Several  of  them  show 
evidence  of  long-nosed  “rail-splitter” 
blood  mixed  with  the  Berkshire.  This 
scrub  blood  seems  to  have  more  fuel  in 
it — at  least  these  spotted  and  ill-shaped 
pigs  make  most  gain  in  the  face  of  Jack 
Frost.  I  notice  a  difference,  too,  in  the 
horses.  Frank  is  a  big,  fat,  corn-fed 
western  horse  ;  Major  is  a  thin,  wiry  old 
fellow.  You  can't  keep  his  ribs  out  of 
sight  through  his  skin.  Frank  is  fat, 
and  he  has  the  warmest  place,  yet  he 
shivers  and  must  be  kept  blanketed.  Put 
a  blanket  on  Major,  and  he  will  tear  and 
kick  it  off.  He  never  seems  to  be  cold. 
One  would  suppose  that  the  younger  and 
fatter  horse  would  be  naturally  warmer; 
it  is  not  true  in  this  case,  though  it 
usually  is  with  humans.  Our  happiest 
barn  boarder  during  the  blizzard  was 
the  Shetland  pony,  Peter  ;  his  thick  over¬ 
coat  just  suited  zero  weather. 

Hard  on  the  Hens. — The  henhouses 
were  nearly  buried  in  snow  at  one  time, 
and  the  snow  blew  inside  of  one  house. 
You  get  the  “  colony”  plan  at  its  worst 
when  you  have  to  wade  through  the 
blizzard  from  one  house  to  another.  At 
such  a  time,  the  single-house  man  has 
his  innings,  and  gets  many  runs  ahead. 
We  gave  the  hens  a  hot  breakfast — that 
is,  it  was  piping  hot  when  it  left  the 
cooker.  Our  hens  kept  at  it  right 
through  the  blizzard.  They  gave  us  368 


eggs  in  the  first  13  days  of  February. 
The  P.  Rocks  proved  the  best  blizzard 
layers,  with  the  Minorcas  next.  In  the 
same  house  with  the  Blacks,  and  with 
the  same  treatment,  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  surrendered  to  Jack  Frost,  and 
nearly  quit  laying.  Our  first  hatch  with 
the  incubator,  like  the  weather,  went 
down  to  zero.  The  first  eggs  began  to 
pip  during  the  cold  snap.  In  closing  the 
incubator  door,  by  some  accident,  the 
lamp  was  put  out.  This  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  eggs  and  chicks  had  been 
chilled  beyond  recovery.  That’s  our 
fault,  mind  you — it  wasn’t  the  fault  of 
the  incubator,  or  the  rooster,  or  the 
hens. 

A  Coal  Famine. — About  11  o’clock, 
the  storm  let  up  a  little,  and  one  of  the 
first  signs  of  disaster  was  a  horse  down 
in  the  drifts  on  the  road  in  front  of  our 
house.  A  milkman  was  trying  to  get 
through  from  town,  and  his  horse  had 
given  out.  We  saw  the  horse  get  on  his 
feet  finally  and  struggle  back  to  town, 
with  hanging  head,  the  man  walking 
behind  to  push  the  sled  through  the 
drifts.  About  11,  we  hitched  old  Frank 
to  the  sleigh  and  started  after  a  little 
coal.  I  have  always  been  a  no-fence 
man,  and  that  ride  has  made  me  down 
on  a  roadside,  fence  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  At  every  fence  corner,  great 
mountains  of  snow  had  gathered,  while, 
where  the  fences  were  down,  the  wind 
had  blown  clean  across  the  road,  leav¬ 
ing  it  clean  and  open.  We  had  to  drive 
through  the  fields  in  order  to  get  around 
the  drifts.  At  the  coal  yard,  there  was 
nothing  on  hand  but  a  small  pile  of  fine 
nut  coal.  It  required  some  eloquence  to 
get  even  500  pounds  of  that.  It  had  to 
be  broken  up  with  a  pickax,  and  prob¬ 
ably  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  was  water. 
There  was  a  shortage  of  coal  all  through 
the  smaller  towns  at  the  East.  When 
the  zero  weather  came  down  upon  us, 
thousands  of  cars  of  coal  were  on  their 
way  from  the  mines,  and  many  of  them 
were  held  at  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
and  used  to  supply  the  local  trade.  The 
smaller  places  outside  suffered  greatly 
in  consequence. 

Laying  In  Supplies. — There  was  no 
let  up  of  the  storm  in  sight.  It  got 
worse,  and  we  began  to  figure  up  our 
stores  of  fuel,  light  and  food.  We  al¬ 
ways  carry  at  least  10  days’  supply  of 
food  ahead,  and  at  this .  time  we  had 
meat,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit  and  flour 
enough  in  sight  to  last  a  month.  Coal 
was  low,  but  we  had  plenty  of  oil.  It 
was  hard,  though,  when  the  Bud’s  fever 
began  to  rise,  and  the  doctor  could  not 
get  out  to  the  farm,  and  the  “  fever 
medicine  ”  was  all  gone  ! 

We  think  sometimes  it  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  live  close  to  town  where  it  is 
so  easy  to  get  hold  of  things.  The  trouble 
is  we  get  so  dependent  on  middlemen 
and  others  that  we  do  not  carry  large 
supplies  of  anything,  in  fact  we  do  not 
make  conveniences  for  doing  so.  The 
result  is  that  when  old  Bill  Blizzard 
comes  down  upon  us,  he  catches  us  off 
our  guard,  and  what  a  blow  he  does  get 
in  !  These  blizzards  sta/rt  in  Dakota,  and 
the  farmers  out  there  are  always  ready 
for  them.  They  end  up  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  end  has  a  sting  to  it  like  a  lance. 

You  will  see  the  blizzard  caught  us 
off  our  base.  I’ll  admit  that  I  thought 
Winter  was  about  over,  and  we  were 
getting  ready  to  make  a  hotbed.  Just 
now,  we  have  no  heat  to  spare  from  any 
of  the  beds  indoors  !  The  blizzard  pitch¬ 
ed  us  some  lively  balls,  but  we  managed 
to  bat  them  all  out  of  the  house.  The 
wind  was  howling  a  song  it  must  have 
learned  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  it 
shook  our  windows  on  Monday  night. 
We  were  eating  our  supper,  and  the 
Madame  said,  as  she  passed  the  muffins  : 

“  Who  was  it  wrote  that  poem  contain¬ 
ing  : 

Thank  God  for  home  this  bitter,  bitter  night! 

I  couldn’t  think  of  the  name,  but  I  tell 
you  right  now  that  he  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Hope  Farm  folks.  H.  w.  c. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  nooses,  Barns,  Boots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Qraaie  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  arlces  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1N0EBS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

• ..  kti 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory - ^ 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO.  * 

The  largest  mall  order  depot  In  the  world  for  merchandise  bought 
at  Sheriffs’,  Kecelrers’,  Assignees’  and  Manufacturers’  Sales. 


MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 

The  best  slippery 
stuff  for  saving 

wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horseflesh  Tour  dealer  sells  It.  Get  coma. 


FRAZER  ™ 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boies  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  0 GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


LANE’S*§TEEL  JACK. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound 
levers.  Quickly  adjusted  any 
height  Best  and  easiest  oper¬ 
ated  Jack  on  market  Thousands 
In  use.  If  your  local  dealer  don’t 
keep  them,  will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 

2  Second  Street,  poughkeepsie.  a  ».7 


WHY  BUY! 

An  Old-Style  II AY  Car- 
kiek,  when  you  can  get 
LATEST  IMPROVED 
LOUDEN,  worth  more 
than  twice  as  much. 
The  Strongest  Lasts 
Longest.  Takes  Least 
Room,  and  Works  Best. 
GOLD  MEDAL  at  Oma¬ 
ha.  Write  for  “Pointers” 
shoving  superior  Merit;  also  circulars  of  Best  Barn 
Door  Hanger  on  Earth,  “How  to  Buii.d  Hay 
Barns,”  &c.  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairflold,  la. 


that  weaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

Co.,  Portland,  lnd.,  U.S.A 


Machine  $6 

McFarland  Fence  Machine 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 

Up,”  Cannot  Sag. 

\  Get  hlsnewcatalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  The  Best' 

&  Farm  Fence  Made.  ._ 

|  y  W.  J.  ADAM,  Jol 


THERE  ARE  OTHERS 


But  the 


LAMB 


Is  the. 


ONLY 


Lamb 


factory  made  fence 
on  the  market  with  a 
heavy,  continuous  up¬ 
right  wire.  It  will 
pay  you  to  investi¬ 
gate  Its  merits. 
Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Smokeless  Powder 

is  used  to  escape  notice.  For  years  wo’ve  loaded 
with  black  powder.  You’vo  noticed  tho  smoke, 
why  not  promptly  return  our  fire  with  a  letter. 
PAM?  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  Ml<  II, 


A  Good  Fence, 

a  *trong  fence,  a  cheap  fence, 
an  every  purpose  fence  and  one 
which  you  can  build  yourself  is 

Chandlee  Fence. 

secret  is  in  the  lock  which 
the  stays  in  such  an 
easy  and  simple  way  that  they 
must  stay.  Makes  the  most  rigid, 
Htronge.t,  nnd  most  durable  lence 
that  can  bo  made  of  wire.  No  expensive 
machinery  required  to  build  it.  You  make  it  any 
height  and  with  any  number  of  stays  you  wish,  r 
\l/c  li/  A  M  T  A  PC  AIT  0  Responsible  and  reliable 
WE  W  ft  PI  I  fulfill  I  Oi  men  only.  Exclusive  ter- 
rltory  to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  terms,  etc. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St„  Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  7 
Hurd 

Steel 


l¥  OBXCMVUL 

CRlKocK  mo 
IMRQ  Sim.  Wire:  ftset 


The  key  to  success  is  found  between  the 
wires;  this  permits  the  use  of  our  double¬ 
strength  Coiled  Spring  Wire,  which,  like  the 
lock,  never  loses  its  grip  on  the  fence,  on  the 
trade  or  on  the  consumer.  Replies  to  adv.  of 
tin's  date  will  get  special  discount. 
the  hard  steel  wire  PENCE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Our  New  Fence  Ratchet  ^yhtx 

fence.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts. 
Attaches  at  any  point  between  end 
posts.  Sample  and  oircular  free. 
MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  LEESBURG,  OHIO. 


A  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fenceof 

Colled  Hurd  Steel 
Hprliijj  Wire. 

f>2  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  100 

rod  fence.  Agents 
Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  i’eiireHaeli.Co. 
Box  23  M t.Nterl i  ng, ©. 


Make  Yourself  Glad 

By  buying  the  Front  Fence.  Made  from 
coiled  spring  wire,  heavy  hard  spring  stays, 
firmly  united  at  crossings  by  the  Front 
Wedge  Lock.  It  will  protect  your  property 
while  you  sleep.  Adopted  by  the  leading  rail- 
road  companies.  Write  for  oar  Illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 


is  thoroughly  interwoven  but  has  long  horizontal  wires, 
which  classes  it  as 

A  FENCE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 

Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  and  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottom  rails.  Has  cable  selv¬ 
age  and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 

Each  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 

We  are  manufacturers  also  of  the  following  famous  fences: 

CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables. 

STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE  SVSS 

parks,  cemeteries,  etc.  Steel  gates,  posts,  etc.  Everything 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St..  DE  KALB.  ILL 


Hr\  A  A  a  a  a  /r 

n  a  r\  a /^rAVvrr 

A  A  A  AYVTT 

I 


Pat.  July  21,  1806.  Pat.  J  uly  «,  1897. 


DON'T  BE 

A  ROBBER J 


Husband  the  fertility  of  your  farm 
and  every  time  you  pltmt  seed 
you  will  yet  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 


The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 


Will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co*,  Box.  38,  Syracuse,  Nr  Y, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  1 25 


;  Ruralisms  ; 

3^  VW  yy  f  yy  ?'▼ 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  POTATO  FLOWER¬ 
POT  EXPERIMENT 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  FINDING 
OUT  WHICH  ARE  THE  MOST  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  KINDS  OF  POTATOES  ? 

A  New  Method  Proposed  and  Tried. 


ALL  OF  OUR  POTATO-INTERESTED  READERS 
AND  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  WERE 
SOLICITED  TO  CO-OPERATE. 


(Concluded.) 

Outside  Check  Plants. 

Five  days  afterwards,  the  following  11 
varieties  were  planted  in  one  row  about 
20  feet  from  the  flower  pot.  They  were 
planted,  in  all  respects  except  two,  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  flower  pot : 
One  was,  the  Richards  transplanter  was 
not  used  ;  the  other  was  that  no  unusual 
stirring  or  intermingling  of  the  soil  was 
given* 

No.  1.— Thirty-Day  Triumph.— From  John  A. 
Salzer  Seed  Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis  — Seed,  6 
pieces,  3  medium-sized  tubers  cut  in  half  length¬ 
wise.  Round  potato.  It  is,  say  the  Salzer  Com¬ 
pany,  “  a  selection  from  5  years  of  the  Bliss 
Triumph.  We  selected  one  plant  that  was  ripe 
much  sooner  than  any  other  of  the  Triumph 
potatoes  out  of  a  large  field.  This  selection  has 
been  continued.  We  think,  as  a  result,  that  we 
have  a  Triumph  or  Stray  Beauty  much  earlier 
than  the  old  kind.”  July  12,  few  vines,  medium 
habit.  Some  of  the  leaves  drying  up.  July  22, 
dying.  August  7,  dead  First  hill  yielded  13 
tubers,  weight  17  ounces;  second,  5,  weight  14 
ounces;  third,  5,  weight  11  ounces;  fourth,  6, 
weight  10  ounces;  fifth  and  sixth  missed.  A  total 
weight  of  52  ounces  for  4  hills. 

No.  2  —Secretary  Wilson  — From  John  A.  Salzer 
Seed  Company.— This  is  a  seedling  of  Salzer's 
World’s  Fair  introduced  by  Mr.  Olds.  Seed,  3 
long  potatoes  were  cut  into  8  pieces.  July  12, 
vigorous  vines,  medium  habit  July  22,  changing 
slightly.  July  29,  beginning  to  die.  August  7, 
dead.  First  hill  yielded  13  tubers,  weight  24 
ounces;  second,  5,  weight  10  ounces;  third,  8, 
weight  19  ounces;  fourth,  9,  weight  18  ounces; 
fifth,  17,  weight  32  ounces;  sixth,  11,  weight  19 
ouuces;  seventh,  15,  weight  33  ounces;  eighth,  8, 
weight  22  ounces.  A  total  of  177  ounces  for  8  hills. 
Perfectly-shaped  tubers;  resembles  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  but  Is  earlier. 

No.  3. — Junior  Pride. —From  Edwin  E.  Har¬ 
rington,  Charlestown,  Mass  —This  is  a  sport  of 
Junior  Pride  of  the  South,  which  is  itself  a  sport 
of  Bliss  Early  Triumph.  Seed,  6  pieces  July  12, 
medium  habit.  Some  of  the  leaves  beginning  to 
dry  up.  July  22,  dying.  July  29,  dead.  August 
30,  first  hill  yielded  9  tubers,  weighing  32  ounces; 
second,  9,  weight  21  ounces;  third,  9,  weight  2114 
ounces;  fourth,  7,  weight  16  ounces;  fifth.  8, 
weight  19  ounces;  sixth,  8,  weight  25  ounces. 
Total  of  13414  ounces  for  6  hills.  Round,  smooth 
and  shapely  tubers;  few  eyes,  light  skin. 

No.  4. — McKinley  — From  D.  L.  Passavant, 
Jumonville,  Pa.— No  history  except  “  raised  from 
a  seed-ball.”  Seed,  1  large  tuber  cut  in  two. 
July  12,  spreading  habit.  July  22,  green.  August 
7,  dying.  August  14,  still  somewhat  alive.  August 
21,  dead.  First  bill  yielded  10  tubers,  weight  28 
ounces;  second,  18,  weight  49  ounces.  A  total  of 
77  ounces  for  2  hills.  Resembles  Carman  No  3 
in  every  way. 

No.  5. — Bryan  — From  D.  L.  Passavant.— Seed, 
4  pieces,  2  tubers  cut  in  two.  July  12,  medium 
habit,  vigorous  vines.  July  22,  green.  July  29, 
turning  brown.  August  14,  still  somewhat  green. 
August  21,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  9  tubers, 
weight  22  ounces;  second,  6,  weight  15  ounces; 
third,  11,  weight  22  ounces;  fourth,  11,  weight  33 
ounces.  A  total  of  92  ounces  for  4  hills.  Not  re¬ 
markable  in  any  way. 

No.  6. — Unknown  to  us  — From  D.  P.  Hamblin, 
Vienna,  Va.— Sent  that  we  might  give  the  name 
of  the  variety.— Seed,  4  pieces,  2  tubers.  July  12, 
medium  habit,  vigorous  vines.  July  22,  changing 
slightly.  August  14,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  8 
tubers,  weight  24  ounces;  second,  8,  weight  34*4 
ounces;  third,  5,  weight  16  ounces;  fourth,  9, 
weight  26  ounces.  A  total  of  101  ounces  for  4  hills. 
Resembles  Beauty  of  Hebron  in  shape. 

No.  7.— Early  Dawn —From  Henry  C.  Marsh, 
Muncie,  Ind.— “  Uniformly  larger  at  seed  end, 
nearly  round,  very  early,  large  cropper.”  Seed, 
4  entire  tubers.  July  12,  medium  habit.  July  22, 
beginning  to  die.  August  7,  dead.  First  hill 
yielded  4  tubers,  weight  15  ounces;  second,  8, 
weight  25V4  ounces;  third,  7,  weight  8  ounces; 
fourth,  9,  weight  35^4  ounces.  Total  of  84  ounces 
for  4  hills.  Resembles  Early  Rose. 

No.  8.— Early  Andes.— From  H.  C  Marsh,  for 
comparison  with  Early  Dawn.— Seed,  2  pieces. 
July  12,  medium  habit.  July  22,  beginning  to  die. 
August  7,  dead.  First  hill  yielded  6  tubers  weigh¬ 
ing  20  ounces;  second,  9  weighing  43  ounces. 
Total  of  63  ounces  for  2  hills.  Oval,  slightly  flat¬ 
tened,  few  eyes,  perfectly  smooth,  buff  color, 
pink  eyes. 


No.  9.— Alexander’s  Extra  Early.— From  O 

H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt  —  Seed,  4  pieces. 
July  12,  medium  habit.  July  22,  changing  slight¬ 
ly.  July  29,  half  brown.  August  7,  dead.  First 
hill  yielded  9  tubers,  weight  17*4  ounces;  second, 
9,  weight  25>4  ounces;  third,  9,  21  ounces;  fourth, 
8,  15  ounces.  A  total  of  82  ounces  for  4  hills. 

No.  10. — Granite  State. — From  G.  R.  Barton, 
Grantham,  N.  H.— Seed,  6  pieces.  Note.— This 
variety  was  not  planted  until  four  days  after  the 
others,  viz.,  April  27— July  12,  medium  habit, 
vigorous  vines.  July  22.  changing  slightly.  July 
29,  half  brown.  August  7,  dead.  First  hill  yield! d 

8  tubers  weighing  30  ounces;  second,  7,  weight 
17^4  ounces;  third,  7,  weight  2854  ounces;  fourth, 

11,  weight  26*4  ounces;  fifth,  12,  weight  22  ounces; 
sixth,  11,  weight  26‘/4  ounces.  A  total  of  151 
ounces  for  6  hills.  Tubers  rather  long,  variable 
shape,  light  buff  skin. 

No.  11.— White  Beauty— From  O.  H.  White, 
Miller  Corners,  N.  Y.— Seed,  5  pieces.  Note  — 
This  variety  was  not  planted  until  May  5  —July 

12,  upright  vines;  light  green  foliage  and  stems. 
July  22,  changing  slightly.  August  7,  dead.  First 
hill  yielded  3  tubers,  weight  5  ounces;  second,  6, 
weight  5  ounces;  third,  16,  weight  17  ounces; 
fourth,  9,  weight  19>4  ounces;  fifth,  6,  weight  6 
ounces.  Total  weight  of  5214  ounces  for  5  hills. 

Comparative  Yields. — We  will  take 
the  49  hills  (11  varieties)  of  the  outside 
potatoes,  and  compare  them  with  49 
hills  of  the  Flower  pot  (19  varieties)  in 
order  that  we  may  show  the  differences 
in  the  yields.  We  beg  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  comparing  49  hills 
of  the  outside  yield  with  49  hills  taken 
at  random  planted  in  the  Flower-pot. 

Forty-nine  hilts  of  the  outside  plot  yield¬ 
ed  66  pounds ,  10  ounces.  Forty  nine  hills 
of  Flower-pot  yielded  30  pounds,  7%  ounces, 
a  difference  against  a  perfect  commin¬ 
gling  of  the  soil  of  about  36  pounds,  as 
compared  with  potatoes  planted  and  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  usual  way.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  no  comment  to  make,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  was 
looked  for. 

The  Weather. — Careful  weather  notes 
were  taken  from  day  to  day,  but  a  sum¬ 
mary  will  be  all  that  our  readers  will 
care  for.  Our  notes  were  taken  from 
April  25  to  August  19.  From  April  25 
to  28  there  was  plenty  of  rain,  cold 
nights,  some  frost.  Between  April  28 
and  30  a  long  storm  occurred,  and  there 
were  light  frosts.  From  April  30  to  May 

9  the  weather  was  cold  and  rainy  ;  floods 
were  feared.  From  the  last  date  to  May 
20  alternate  days  of  sun  and  heavy  rain. 
Some  shoots  appeared  in  the  Flower-pot 
May  16.  From  May  20  to  23  warm,  pleas¬ 
ant  weather.  From  May  23  to  30  steady 
rain.  Before  June  18  rain  needed.  June 
25,  heavy  thunderstorm,  thermometer 
96  degrees.  The  thermometer  in  New 
York  City  registered  107  degrees  on  July 

I,  and  on  July  3,  111  degrees.  From  this 
until  July  14  fine  weather,  cool  with  occa¬ 
sional  showers.  From  July  14  until  July 
31  there  was  plenty  of  rain,  cloudy  and 
sultry  weather  ;  from  that  until  August 
19  the  weather  was,  one  day  or  another, 
sultry  ;  there  were  heavy  showers,  and 
the  soil  was  a  puddle  of  mud. 


Among  the  fancy  fruits  offered  in  the  London 
market  the  latter  part  of  January,  were  plums 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  fine  condition,  after  a  three-weeks’  voy¬ 
age.  The  prices  ranged  from  10  shillings  to  12 
shillings,  English  currency,  per  box  of  24  fruits 
At  the  same  time,  choice  pears  from  California 
sold  for  18  shillings  the  case  of  108  fruits. 

Root  Tubercles. — So  much  has  been  said 
about  the  galls  or  tubercles  on  the  leguminous 
plants,  that  people  are  looking  for  them  every¬ 
where.  They  are  found  on  flowers,  on  the  roots 
of  various  trees,  on  the  turnip,  etc.,  and  farmers 
often  think  this  indicates  that  these  plants  are 
also  nitrogen  gatherers.  So  far  as  is  yet  known, 
the  legumes  or  pod-bearing  plants  are  the  only 
ones  which  extract  the  nitrogen  directly  from 
the  air.  Many  of  the  warts  or  growths  on  roots 
are  formed  by  insects,  and  indicate  disease 
rather  than  health.  Clover,  pea  and  bean  are 
sure  partners  with  nitrogen. 

Twigs  Dried  Out.— It  is  not  generally  known 
that  trees  are  often  damaged  by  drying  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  cold  weather.  While  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  full  of  frost,  no  water  or  at  most, 
very  little  can  be  taken  up  by  the  tree.  At  the 
same  time,  considerable  water  is  constantly  lost 
by  evaporation,  especially  through  the  thin  bark 
of  young  twigs.  Prof.  Bailey  calculates  that  a 
large  apple  tree  loses  daily  in  this  way,  through 
the  Winter,  about  half  a  pint  of  water.  If  the 
ground  remain  frozen  for  a  great  length  of  time, no 
water  will  be  supplied,  and  the  tree  might  easily 
suffer  damage  from  drying  out.  Prof.  F.  A.  W  augh, 
of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter  in  his  annual  report,  and 
says  there  is  no  doubt  that  twigs  of  young  fruit 
trees  are  damaged  by  this  drying  instead  of  by 
freezing.  The  tissues  become  so  dry  that  in  the 
Spring  they  cannot  recover. 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  Is  well- 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  1st 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the’ 
buyer.  Save  one-half  on  anything  you  need  In  ths 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  yon  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  esti¬ 
mates,  or  any  Information  you  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’8  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO, 


MONEY 

CROWS 


If  it  is  invested  in  the  new  Excelsior  Strawberry. 
They  will  make  big  money  for  shippers  in  the 
markets  of  ’99.  We  have  over  21,000,(00  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  all  healthy,  well-rooted,  ready  to 
grow  big  crops.  In  our  nurseries  are  over  1,000,000 
Peach  Trees  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  Har¬ 
rison’s  Nurseries,  free  from  insect  pests,  or  disease  of  any 
kind.  Columbian  Asparagus  Roots  are  fortune-build¬ 
ers  for  those  who  cultivate  them.  Write  for  catalogue  of  all 
our  specialties  to-day.  HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MD. 


The  most  com¬ 
plete  and  help¬ 
ful  list  of  1899 
strawberries  and 

blackberries  is  contained  in  onr  new  catalog.  Make  your  selections  from  the 
biggest  assortment  of  the  finest  varieties  ever  offerod.  80  best,  newest  and  most 
prolific  varieties  of  strawberries,  including  Nick  Ohiner,  iSealord,  Jlar- 
garct.  Ilall’s  Favorite  arid  Nina— the  best  early  strawberry  grown.  Wo 
have  all  kinds  of  trees— fruit  and  nut.  Catalog  describes  them  ;  mailed  free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


A  First  Rate  Catalogue 


of  fruits,  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
the  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties — color-plate 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 

Established  4S years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn, 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  be 
F\ACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 
of  our  customers  after  trial  increase  their  orders.  A  trial  order  will  make  a  lifetime  customer  of 
vou.  We  promise  only  best  values.  Among  the  new  but  well-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
liencrDEAll  Dl  A  Plf  DCD  D  V  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 
IVIkrl^  tlx  El  U  DLAvlvDCnlil  ■  for  $5,  and  many  other  things  that  will 
interest  you.  Free  catalogue  if  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1847.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  IN  DOUBT  Where  to  Buy  It? 

Would  you  like  to  find  one  catalogue  that  tells  the  truth  about  varieties,  one  that  does  not  praise  anything 
and  everything,  especially  every  new  thing ?  Then  our  new  80-page  book.  Orchard  Improvement,  is  what 
you  are  looking  for.  You  will  find  it  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  breaking  through  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  _ 
confusion,  for  the  truth  Is  good  enough  to  tell,  and  it  tells  it.  It  speaks  for  itself.  May  it  speak  to  you 
about  our  trees,  our  BUSINESS  TREES— the  BEST  TREES?  It’s  free. 

The  Business  Farmer.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

tit  to  set  has  been  fed  and  cared  for.  We  have  several  millions  of  that  kind.  They  cost  but  little  more  per 
plant,  and  much  less  per  pound  than  the  plants  of  the  cheap,  careless  grower.  Get  the  best  in  plants 
vines,  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.,  of 

THE  BUTLER  &.  JEWELL  CO.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Every  land-owner  should  have  our  free  catalogue. 


SEEDS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants  from 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to  Street  Trees  at 

-  -  — -  low  rates.  Try  ns,  onr  stock  and  prices  will 

please  you.  Have  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS. 
ROSES,  PLANTS,  ETC.  Correspondence  solicited,  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box449  Painesville,  O. 


BIG  SWEET  CHESTNUTS 

New  Japanese  varieties  for  ornamenting  grounds  and 
estates,  and  profitable  orcharding.  New  Japan  plums, 
big  Peaches,  big  Berries,  etc.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Choice  Fruits 

are  the  only  kind  that  pay  for  the  cost  of 
growing  and  marketing.  My  catalogue  tells 
all  about  the  Echo  Strawberry,  Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry,  Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry,  Pearl  Gooseberry,  Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currant,  etc.  All  varieties  are 
strong,  fresh  dug,  well  rooted.  Immense 
stock.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Catalogue 
(worth  dollars  to  you),  telling  all  about 
small  fruits,  free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grow  er.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Best 

is  always  the  cheapest,  and  especially  so 
when  the  best  cost  no  more  than  the  othet 
kind.  All  the  standard  and  new  varieties 
of  fruit  trees,  plants,  vines,  etc.  No 
“  extras  ”  for  packing.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWVER  &  SON,  Box  1 ,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

TREES. 

BISMARCK  Apple,  October  Cherry  and  Japan 
Plums  very  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  &  Co  ,  Dans vi lie,  N.  Y. 

The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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TALKS  ABOUT  COWS. 


■BREEDING  THE  BUSINESS  COW. 

Getting  Business  Out  of  Her. 

A  Beef  Calf. — Early  in  December  we 
killed  a  May  bull  calf  that  had  been  fed 
on  ekim-milk,  with  latterly  a  little  bran 
and  gluten  feed  and  hay.  He  dressed 
207  pounds.  The  carcass  brought  7K 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  hide  (40  pounds) 
six  cents  per  pound,  so  that  our  calf 
netted  $17.92,  with  the  liver  and  tongue 
left.  As  $12  to  $15  will  buy  a  good  year¬ 
ling  heifer,  we  think  it  a  pretty  fair 
trade.  As  long  as  we  have  surplus  skim- 
milk,  it  is  going  into  calves — heifers,  if 
we  have  them,  bulls  otherwise.  We 
can’t  make  much  by  feeding  skim-milk 
to  4)4  or  5-cent  pork,  but  we  can  feed 
calves  and  get  a  fair  thing.  One  can 
raise  a  number  of  calves  each  year  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  expense. 

Dishorning  Pays. — We  have  had  our 
cows  dishorned  about  a  year,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  jobs  ever  done  on  the 
farm ;  it  is  much  pleasanter  feeding 
them.  They  seem  to  be  more  contented, 
and  when  in  the  yard  or  pasture  there  is 
less  punching.  They  drive  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  ;  there  are  no  digs  in  the  side, 
mysterious  cuts  or  sores.  We  think  it 


cow  that  puts  a  good  slice  of  her  feed  on 
her  back  and  ribs  instead  of  into  the 
pail.  But  we  do  find  some  farmers  dif¬ 
ferently  situated,  who  can  keep  this 
handsome,  sleek  cow,  and  make  money 
out  of  her.  These  dairymen  furnish 
cream  to  the  gathered-cream  creamery. 
They  are  not  a  great  way  from  large 
milk  towns  or  cities  where  the  milkmen 
never  raise  a  calf,  but  will  sell  it  to 
these  men  for  $1  or  $1.50.  These  milk¬ 
men  never  keep  a  cow  more  than  two  or 
three  seasons.  They  always  buy  the 
large,  sleek  looker  with  a  good  udder, 
just  about  calving  time.  Somehow  they 
don’t  seem  to  want  that  thin,  spare, 
smaller  cow  that  would  generally  prove 
more  profitable.  These  creamery  men 
take  those  calves  when  three  or  four 
days  old,  and  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
feed  them  on  skim-milk,  adding  a  little 
grain  and  hay.  The  bulls  go  for  veal  at 
8  to  10  weeks,  and  bring  from  $9  to  $12 
each.  The  heifers  are  raised  to  matur¬ 
ity,  the  extra  promising  ones  they  keep 
for  a  few  years,  and  have  a  good  herd  at 
little  expense.  Those  not  so  good  go  to 
the  milkman  to  keep  one  or  two  seasons, 
then  go  for  bologna,  or  back  to  some 
trader  to  be  rehandled.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  I  think  the  creamery  man  is 


get  from  $5  to  $50  apiece  for  them  if  they 
were  well-bred  and  eligible  to  registry.” 

How  true  this  is,  and  if  a  young  man 
is  starting  in  the  dairy  business,  it  will 
pay  him  to  have  an  ideal  herd  in  view, 
and  work  continually  toward  that  end. 
It  may  be  the  work  and  hard  work  of 
years,  but  how  can  he  spend  his  energy 
more  profitably  ?  There’s  some  fun  and 
profit  in  dairying  with  animals  that  are 
constantly  improving.  “  Aim  high,  and 
don’t  forget  what  you  are  aiming  at !” 

Covering  Ensilage. — A  good  many 
dairymen,  when  asked  the  question, 
With  what  do  you  cover  your  ensilage  ? 
have  replied,  “  Nothing  ,  can’t  find  any¬ 
thing  so  cheap  as  the  corn  itself.”  But 
those  who  live  in  the  rough  and  hilly 
regions  where  every  acre  plowed  means 
hard  work,  cannot  afford  to  do  this,  for 
unless  one  begins  to  feed  the  ensilage  as 
soon  as  put  in,  quite  a  little  depth  will 
spoil,  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  or  even 
more,  depending  somewhat  on  how  well 
it  is  packed  down.  We  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone  by  covering  our  ensilage. 
We  haven’t  any  corn  that  we  want  to 
let  spoil,  if  possible  to  prevent.  We  like 
to  have  fresh  sawdust  every  year  to 
cover  our  ice,  as  the  old  wet  sawdust 
freezes  into  lumps,  and  will  not  pack 
down  well,  and  doesn’t  seem  to  keep 
the  ice  as  well  as  the  clean  sawdust.  If 
we  wait  until  Winter  to  take  it  out — 
which  we  are  quite  likely  to  do — it’s 
frozen  hard,  and  takes  considerable  time. 
As  our  icehouse  is  practically  empty 


one  or  more  courses  of  St.  Lambert 
blood  through  Stoke  Pogis  3d. 

The  Jersey  Bulletin  refers  to  the  “busi¬ 
ness  end”  of  a  cow,  meaning  the  udder 
and  stomach.  We  might  say  that  the 
engine  or  water  wheel  is  the  business 
end  of  a  factory’s  power,  yet  the  steam 
and  the  water  that  make  the  engine  or 
wheel  turn  must  be  considered.  The 
cow’s  mouth  is  another  “business  end” 
that  we  must  look  to.  The  back  end  of 
the  cow  is  the  engine.  It  cannot  obtain 
steam  (or  food)  except  through  the 
mouth.  A  cow  with  poor  teeth,  or  a  lazy 
cow,  might  not  be  able  to  work  her  milk 
engine  at  anything  like  full  steam. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  column  Is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  outs.  Kates 
on  application. 


Terrace  Lawn  Stock  Farm. — Herd 

headed  by  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy.  Registered  Holstein- 
Frleslans  of  the  richest  breeding  for  milk  and  butter, 
with  the  best  strains  of  blood  from  tested  cows. 
A  bull  calf,  sired  by  Manor  De  Kol,  and  a  few  heifers 
by  Helena  De  Kol’s  Butter  Boy. 

C.  W.  &  G.  R.  SWAKTOUT, 
Hartwick  Seminary,  Otsego  County.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fourteen  Gilt-edge  Registered  Jersey  Heifers  in 
calf,  and  a  splendid  Yearling  Bull.  Price  for  the 
lot,  $700.  Five  ilrst-class  St.  Lambert  Bulls,  from  10 
months  to *1%  years  of  age,  at  $40  to  $t>0  each.  Orders 
for  Ilrst-class  grade  Jerseys  solicited.  Splendid 
grade  Durhams  and  Holsteins  furnished  at  $4;>  to  $50 
each.  Visitors  made  welcome.  CLOVER  LAWN 
STOCK  FARM,  West  Kiehmondville,  Scho.  Co.,  N. Y. 


Fifty  Registered  Ayrshires. 

Continuous  milkers  Of  good  quality,  with  strong 
constitutions.  MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM, 

F  H.  COOK  INGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Another  Good  Offer  UK  t8„p,'i"rf0s;7„- 

March,  at  $15.  Just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


Belvoir's  Pet.  Coomasslella’s  Gipsy.  Garibaldi's  Kate  2nd.  Bess  Pogis  of  Prospect.  Xyst.  Clara  Oonan  2nd.  Flower  of  Meridale. 

THE  BUSINESS  END  OF  SOME  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEY  COWS.  Fig.  49. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prioes  free. 

OHA8.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Scotch  Collies  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 
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Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most 

Sowerful  and 
urablo  made. 
We  have  every- 
thingthe  farmer  i 
needs  in  this  line. 
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Cut  f  era ,  Grin  dor  a, 
Shellera ,  etc. 

ER  aho  mills 
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will  lessen  the  per  cent  of  mortality  on 
every  farm.  One  queer  feature  is  that 
many  of  them  are  much  improved  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  especially  those  with  one  horn 
broken,  or  rough,  irregularly  shaped 
horns.  We  have  had  one  mulley  heifer 
born  since,  the  only  one  for  many  years. 
Especially  is  it  advantageous  to  dishorn 
the  bulls.  We  no  longer  have  the  fear 
that  some  one  may  be  gored  to  death. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
are  careless  in  handling  them. 

Bull  Pasture. — We  have  a  hog  pas¬ 
ture  adjoining  the  barnyard  that  is  not 
much  used  by  the  pigs  in  Winter,  but 
nearly  every  day  we  let  the  two  Jersey 
bulls — one  2)4,  the  other  three  years  old 
— into  this  lot  for  several  hours.  Nearly 
all  the  while  they  are  out  they  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  friendly  scrap,  and  seem  to  enjoy 
it  greatly.  They  were  never  so  vigorous 
or  in  such  good  condition.  Too  many 
bulls  are  kept  tied  up  in  the  stable  con¬ 
tinually,  and  the  only  exercise  they  ever 
get  is  when  led  out  once  or  twice  a  day 
for  water.  Their  owners  wonder  why 
they  get  such  weak  calves,  and  (without 
starting  any  discussion)  why  so  many  of 
them  are  bull  calves.  Try  the  exercise 
method. 

Special-Purpose  Cows.— We  believe 
in  the  special-purpose  cow,  because  we 
are  after  the  largest  dairy  product  at 
the  least  expense  for  feed.  We  can  bet¬ 
ter  afford  to  throw  away  the  carcass 
after  the  cow  has  served  her  purpose, 
than  to  keep  the  general-purpose  cow, 
which  usually  is  the  large,  handsome 


justified  in  keeping  that  general-purpose 
cow,  because  he  makes  money  out  of  her. 

Some  Cow  Truth.— Plenty  of  farmers 
let  the  bull  run  with  the  cows  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  never  know  when  to  have 
their  cows  go  dry,  or  when  they  are  com¬ 
ing  in.  They  give  the  cow  a  punch  in 
the  side,  and  can  guess  within  three 
months.  This  is  generally  the  kind  of 
farmers  with  whom  “farmin’  don’t  pay.” 
They  think  it’s  too  much  bother  to  keep 
a  bull  shut  up,  and  to  feed  and  water 
him  daily,  or  to  have  a  place  where  he 
can  get  plenty  of  exercise.  You  will 
generally  find  that  the  people  who  dis¬ 
parage  any  new  idea  in  farming,  are  the 
ones  who  never  give  them  a  trial.  Men 
who  have  silos  don’t  run  them  down. 
Those  who  have  had  cattle  dishorned 
find  no  fault  with  the  practice.  It’s  so 
with  everything. 

Start  Right. — I  heard  a  farmer  say 
the  other  day,  “  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
scrubs  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  dairy 
business.  If  we  had  started  10,  15  or  20 
years  ago  with  one  or  two  good  purebred 
calves,  and  from  the  best  cows  had 
raised  their  calves,  we  might  now  have 
a  herd  of  the  purebreds  worth  four  times 
as  much  as  our  present  herd,  and  much 
better  producers.  It  wouldn’t  have  cost 
us  any  more  to  grow  the  purebreds  ;  the 
only  difference  is  that  we  might  have  in¬ 
vested  $50  more  in  the  first  place,  but 
we  should  have  had  it  back  many  times 
before  this.  Instead  of  selling  our 
calves  as  we  now  do,  when  they  are  “two 
or  three  days  old,  for  $1  a  head,  we  could 


when  our  ensilage  is  cut,  we  take  the 
wet  sawdust  out  of  the  icehouse,  and 
cover  the  ensilage  with  it,  first  putting 
on  an  inch  or  more  of  bedding,  corn 
husks  or  any  clean  refuse  that  we  may 
have.  As  the  sawdust  is  wet  and  we  tread 
it  down,  it  makes  practically  an  air-tight 
covering  for  the  ensilage,  which  is  just 
what  we  want.  The  heat  arising  from 
the  ensilage  in  time  dries  out  most  of  the 
water  in  the  sawdust,  and  when  we  are 
ready  to  open  the  silo,  we  have  a  lot  of 
dry  bedding,  and  the  ensilage  is  good 
from  the  start.  h.  g.  Manchester, 

Connecticut. 

BUSINESS  ENDS  OF  BUSINESS  COWS. 

The  Jersey  Bulletin  prints  the  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  49.  These  seven  cows 
are  from  the  herd  of  J.  G.  Dutcher,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y.  Their  milk  records  range 
from  48)4  pounds  to  64  pounds  per  day, 
and  the  butter  records  range  from  17  to 
29  pounds  per  week.  The  center  cow, 
Bess  Pogis  of  Pro3pect,  made  29  pounds 
1%  ounce  of  butter  in  seven  days,  64 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  day,  1,711  pounds 
eight  ounces  of  milk  in  one  month,  and 
11,186  pounds  12  ounces  in  one  year.  Mr. 
Dutcher  says  that  all  these  cows  contain 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  caa 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T. 


If  You  Want  More  Power 


SMALLEYFARM  ENGINES 

They  are  the  newest  and  best  known 
to  the  engine  building  art.  A  new 
Lock  Valve  makes  them  explosion- 
proof.  Made  in  three  sizes-2  to  tl 
11.  1’.  It  is  constructed  from  our  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
users  of  light  steam  power.  Every¬ 
thing  —  material,  design  and 
workmanship  are  the  best.  Tiiey 
ake  cheap,  quality  considered. 


Don’t  think  of  buying  until  you 
get  our  FREE  CATALOGUE  on 
FARM  POWERS. 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co,  Box  22,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


FARMERS, 
FEEDERS, 
RANCHERS, 

And  All  Other  Men 
are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

Statlonaries,  Portables,  Unglues  and  Pumps. 
Proof,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  oatalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Bosohert  Pre*»  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


MEN  AT  WORK 

OR  ON 

PLEASURE  BENT 


are  always 
subject  to  some 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


ACCIDENTAL  HURT 

OR 

PHYSICAL  STRAIN. 

is  a  good  friend  in  such 
times  of  need  ;  it  cures  surely. 
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The  Milk  Trade. 

THE  HULK  SITUATION. 

THAT  “POWER  OF  ATTORNEY.” 

It  is  rumored  that  a  company  has  re¬ 
cently  been  organized,  and  is  now  trying 
to  contract  with  the  farmers  through 
the  officers  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  for  15,000  cans  of 
milk  to  be  delivered  daily.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  how  soon  the  delivery 
is  to  begin.  The  officeis  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  admit  that  negotiations  to  this  effect 
are  under  way,  but  they  consider  it  bet¬ 
ter,  for  the  present,  to  give  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  it,  except  that  the  company 
is  alleged  to  be  entirely  responsible. 
They  also  say  that  they  are  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  the  required  amount  of  milk.  On 
the  strength  of  this  information,  the 
milk  producers  are  asked  to  sign  a  blank 
power  of  attorney,  which  was  printed 
last  week,  by  which  they  delegate  away 
the  right  to  sell  and  contract  their  milk. 
The  only  condition  is  that  the  price  be 
not  less  than  2 %  cents  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  not  less  than  \%  cent  for  the 
other  six  months,  and  that  payment  be 
made  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each 
month  for  the  milk  delivered  the  previous 
month.  What  can  be  the  possible  harm 
of  treating  milk  producers  with  a  little 
more  confidence  ?  If  this  company  is 
backed  up  by  responsible  men,  why  do 
they  not  come  out  and  make  their  con¬ 
tracts  in  broad  daylight  ?  The  R.  N.-Y. 
doesn’t  want  to  throw  cold  water  on  any 
movement  that  is  to  benefit  the  milk 
producers  of  the  country,  but  we  would 
not  go  into  this  scheme,  and  sign  away 
our  privileges  with  our  eyes  shut,  on  the 
mere  word  of  men  who  hold  back  the 
most  important  part  of  their  argument. 
If  this  mysterious  company  want  milk, 
let  them  come  out  with  a  fair  proposi¬ 
tion,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  agreement 
that  they  want  milk  producers  to  sign, 
and  they  can  easily  get  all  the  milk  they 
can  possibly  use  for  the  next  year,  or  the 
next  five  years.  Former  efforts  of  “capi¬ 
talists”  to  control  this  market  have 
failed  because  the  milk  dealers  have 
asked  too  much  for  their  outfits.  If  the 
“  Trust  ”  got  the  milk  away  from  the 
dealers  and  thus  froze  them  out,  where 
do  you  think  the  farmer  would  be  if  all 
the  agreement  he  had  was  the  one  print¬ 
ed  last  week  ? 


HANDLING  NEW  YORK’S  SUPPLY. 

Distribution  Under  Difficulties. — 
Not  until  we  encounter  such  a  blizzard 
as  the  one  through  which  New  York  has 
just  passed,  do  we  realize  the  clock-like 
precision  and  regularity  with  which  our 
milk  supply  is  usually  brought  to  our 
doors.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  on  weekdays,  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays,  through  storm  and 
sunshine,  heat  and  cold,  Summer  and 
Winter,  does  the  milkman  come  on  his 
unvarying  round.  Storms  sometimes 
delay  him,  but  not  before,  since  the 
memorable  blizzard  of  1888,  has  there 
been  such  an  almost  complete  suspension 
of  delivery  as  during  the  first  days  of 
the  week  just  past.  Almost  no  milk 
reached  the  City,  and  it  couldn’t  have 
been  delivered  if  it  had. 

How  It  Is  Distributed. — Our  readers 
are  mostly  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
starting  the  milk  to  the  city  market. 
They  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  handling  it  after  it  arrives  there.  In 
this  City,  the  larger  part  of  the  milk 
that  arrives  by  railroad,  comes  to  the 
west  side  of  the  North  River.  It  usually 
arrives  before  midnight.  Late  in  the 
evening,  great  numbers  of  wagons  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes  begin  to  gather  around 
the  ferries,  and  wend  their  way  over  to 
the  railroad  yards  on  the  other  side. 
There  are  small,  rickety  old  wagons, 
each  drawn  by  one  bony  horse,  that 
probably,  belong  to  some  small  dealer 
or  grocer  who  handles  only  a  few  cans 
of  milk.  Then  there  are  fine-looking 
horses,  and  well-painted  wagons  that  be¬ 


token  thrift  and  a  larger  business.  There 
are,  also,  great  heavy  trucks  that  can 
carry  immense  loads,  and  four-horse 
teams  that  can  draw  nearly  a  half  car¬ 
load  of  milk.  The  objective  points  of 
all  are  the  milk  platforms  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  railroad  stations  across  the  River. 
Here  each  driver  gets  his  load,  and  comes 
back  to  the  store  on  this  side. 

Serving  the  Customers. — From  the 
stores,  the  milk  wagons,  generally  drawn 
by  one  horse,  start  out  on  their  regular 
routes  serving  customers.  The  better 
class  of  milk  comes  in  bottles,  and  is  de¬ 
livered  to  customers  just  as  it  left  the 
dairy.  Some  of  it  is  sent  in  cans  and  is 
bottled  here.  The  hotels  and  restaurants 
that  use  large  quantities  get  it  by  the 
can.  Some  of  the  milk  is  sold  from 
groceries,  by  the  quart,  and  this  is  the 
lowest  priced  of  all,  often  selling  for 
four  cents  per  quart,  sometimes,  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  as  low  as  three  cents. 

A  great  economy  is  possible  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk,  if  a  combination  of  re¬ 
tailers  were  possible.  Now,  a  dozen  or 
more  often  drive  over  the  same  route, 
and  serve  as  many  different  families  in 
the  same  tenement.  One  could  do  this 
just  as  well,  and  effect  a  great  saving  in 
time  and  horse  flesh.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  strong  points  urged  by  promoters 
of  the  various  schemes  for  organizing  re¬ 
tailers. 

Milk  Stores. — Scattered  through  the 
City  are  various  stores  which  are  the 
headquarters  of  different  milk  routes, 
and  these  usually  sell,  also,  butter  and 
eggs.  Some  of  the  larger  concerns  have 
several  stores.  Most  of  these  have  fanci¬ 
ful  names  suggestive  of  attractive  rural 
scenes,  like  Clover  Leaf  Farm,  Cold 
Spring  Dairy,  etc.  The  delivery  wagons, 
also,  are  lettered  in  the  same  way.  Some 
of  the  higher  class  firms  issue  neat 
pamphlets  and  cards  describing  their 
advantages,  and  telling  why  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  superior  to  all  others.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  handling  and  figuring  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumer,  and  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  price 
received  by  the  former  and  that  paid  by 
the  latter. 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 


City  bran,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-ib  sacks,  per  ton . 10  76  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 17  00  @17  25 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton..  ..10  00  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 18  00  @10  00 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  75  @20  00 

Cake . 24  75  @20  00 

Cotton-seed  meal . 20  00  @20  50 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs. . . .  1  00  @  1  05 

Hominy  chops .  7714®  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  85 


Commissioner  op  Agriculture  Wieting  says 
that  the  bob  veal  law  is  being  very  generally  en¬ 
forced,  but  that  some  violations  are  reported. 
He  says  that,  as  a  result,  good  calves  are  bring¬ 
ing  about  $10  apiece,  and  that  farmers  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  on  them,  while  last  season,  they  were 
selling  bobs  at  $1  to  $3.  He  said  it  was  injustice 
in  the  past  to  make  a  man  who  fatted  a  calf  up 
to  the  $10  standard  have  to  compete  with  people 
who  were  buying  them  for  practically  what  their 
skins  were  worth. 


SCRAPS. 

There  is  a  claim  against  the  City  of  New  York 
for  $4,286.56  for  butter  furnished  on  the  credit  of 
the  Mayor  for  use  of  the  inmates  in  the  House  of 
Correction.  A  bill  before  the  Assembly  author¬ 
izes  the  payment  of  this  sum  out  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  fund  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

A  surprising  number  of  bills  regulating  the 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  this  session  of  the  New  York  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  looks  as  though  it  would  come  to  a  point 
where  a  man  will  be  unable  to  give  a  dose  of 
condition  powders  to  his  horse  unless  he  can 
show  a  diploma. 

The  bill  favored  by  Dr.  James  Law  in  last 
week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  which  requires  a  tuberculin 
test  for  all  cattle  shipped  into  this  State,  was  de¬ 
bated  before  the  Senate  committee  last  week.  The 
Buffalo  Live  Stock  Dealers’  Association  opposed 
the  bill,  and  said  that  it  would  destroy  the  live 
stock  market  at  Buffalo.  Dr.  James  Law  and 
Veterinarian  Kelly,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
favored  the  bill.  Dr.  Law  said  he  knew  that  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  had  been  brought  into.  New  York 
State,  and  sold  as  healthy  animals.  Dr.  Kelly 
said  he  had  heard  of  tuberculous  cattle  from 
other  States  being  sold  in  this  State.  Imported 
cattle  shipped  through  New  York,  and  tested  at 
West  Albany,  have  been  found  to  have  tubercu¬ 
losis.  This  bill  will  give  New  York  State  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  disease  when  brought  in. 

The  enemies  of  “  embalmed  ”  butter  and  milk 
are  putting  up  a  good  fight  at  Albany,  and  Gov. 
Roosevelt  is  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the 
bill  which  prohibits  the  use  of  all  preservatives 
in  butter  except  salt.  J.  A.  North,  of  New  York, 
has  made  some  powerful  statements  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  He  says  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  or¬ 
ders  from  Great  Britain  for  American  butter  de¬ 
mand  guarantees  that  no  preservative  shall  be 
used.  He  also  says  that  preservatives  do  not 
preserve.  While  they  retard  certain  ferments, 
they  excite  others,  and  butter  becomes  tallowy 
in  half  the  time  that  it  would  without  the  so- 
called  preservatives.  He  makes  the  point  that 
nobody  fights  the  bill  except  the  men  who  have 
borax  and  salicylic  acid  to  sell.  The  butter- 
makers  and  merchants,  the  exporters  and  con¬ 
sumers  want  the  bill,  and  want  it  at  once.  No¬ 
body  will  willingly  eat  “  embalmed  ”  butter,  and 
the  public  will  demand  protection  from  these 
dangerous  drugs. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be 

there  is  the  place  for  an 


GUERNSEYS. 

226  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Com 
ADd  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

BHTNECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM 

wishes  to  have  a  buyer  for  their  flock  of  SOUTH 
DOWNS,  purebred  and  grades;  room  needed  for 
increased  herd  of  Guernseys. 

THE  BERKSHIRES  are  still  the  best.  A  few 
boars  and  sows;  also  younger  ones.  For  the  pedi¬ 
grees,  etc.,  address 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd  s  Lake,  N.  J. 


ENGLISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 

STALLIONS,  MARES  AND  COLTS 
FOR  SALE. 

One  Stallion  and  two  Mares  Imported,  and  all  of 
the  best  breeding,  and  good  individuals.  Prices 
attractive.  JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg»-- 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  fret. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrlaburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  8  week 
Pigs  not  akin.  50  choice  bred 
sows,  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 


Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED, 
f  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Unproved  ^OW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  kee,  themcleaD 
E.  C.  NEWT  _;N  CO. 
Batavia.  Ill.  Catalogue  Fre* 


Allccck's 

Porous  piaster 

It  never  fails  to  perform  its 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  bead.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestviile,  Conn. 


work  quickly  and  effectually, 
and,  more  than  that,  it  does 
its  work  while  you  do  yours. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  It.  Small  Si  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Beware  of  the  many  imi¬ 
tations  made  to  sell  on  the 
reputation  of  “  Allcock’s.” 
When  you  buy  Allcock’s 
you  obtain  absolutely  the 
best  plaster  made. 


FEED  COOKER 

Is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 
Increases  the  grain  you  hare -'by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  dl 
gestlble.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  Is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry)  for  heat¬ 
ing  wa<ver  for  scalding  nogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Mapls 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar. 
etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  elder, 
until  you  get  our  circulars  andprices. 

IS,  60  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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draught.  You  will  thank  us  later  on  for  the  suggestion  if  you  take 
time  now  to  look  into  the 

m  Potato  Planter 

Its  intelligent  use  is  bound  to  increase  the  profits  of  potato  plant¬ 
ing,  enough  to  make  your  investment  pay  a  great  dividend.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  expensive.  Don’t  experiment,  but  buy  the  Improved- 
Robbins  which  has  proved  itself  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  First  order  in  new  territory  secures  special  price. 

It  is  made  by  the  Ikon  Age  People,  who  will  beglad  to  send  you,  free, 
the  Iron  Age  Book  of  farm  and  garden  implements  in  which  the  Im- 
proved-Robbins  Potato  Planter  is  described  in  detail,  and  illustrated  from 
photographs  taken  in  the  fields.  Send  your  name. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  502,  Grenloch,  N.J. 


The  Best  Day’s  Work 

You  ever  did  you  can  beat  wTith  the  I  mproved= Robbins  Potato  Planter. 
It  has  made  its  mark  all  over  the  country  and  thousands  of  potato  growers, 
after  long  experience  with  many  devices,  look  upon  the  Improved-Robbins 
as  the  only  perfect  planter.  You  can  depend  on  it  always  to  do  its  work  well. 
It  w’ill  plant  from  5  to  7  acres  a  day.^  It  will  drop  100%  of  the  seed  cor¬ 
rectly,  making  no  misses  or  doubles.  The  fertilizer  is  evenly  distributed 
(from  200  lbs.  to  2400  lbs.  to  the  acre),  and  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  the  seed  is  dropped.  It  covers  with  discs  and  marks  the  next  row. 
It  is  perfect  in  its  mechanism,  simple,  strong,  easily  operated,  light  of 
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HOW  TO  RUN  AN  INCUBATOR. 

CONFLICTING  ADVICE  FROM  EXPERTS. 

The  Whole  Story  Told. 

Part  I. 

Being  engaged  in  raising  chickens  on  a  small 
scale,  using  two  makes  of  incubators,  and  hav¬ 
ing  more  chickens  die  in  the  shell  than  desirable 
when  almost  ready  to  hatch,  induced  me  to  ex¬ 
periment  a  little  for  myself.  With  the  incubators, 
came  thermometers  which,  tried  side  by  side, 
varied  two  degrees,  and  upon  adding  a  third,  I 
found  two  registering  103,  while  the  other  marked 
101.  All  being  of  different  makers  and  marked 
tested,  the  standard  used  by  one  maker  is,  evi¬ 
dently,  wrong,  and  the  probable  cause  for  loss  of 
eggs.  The  instructions  are  to  run  the  eggs  at  102 
and  103,  but  one  manufacturer  writes  me  to  run 
104  to  105.  One  says  to  air  the  eggs  daily,  another 
says  that,  unless  the  eggs  get  too  hot,  airing  is 
unnecessary.  Some  machines  require  the  egg 
trays  taken  out  for  turning,  others  do  not  require 
it.  It  appears  to  me  that,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  room  is  down  to  near  the  freezing  point,  it 
must  be  too  sudden  a  change  to  expose  the  eggs 
from  103  degrees  to  about  60  or  even  less.  One 
instructs  full,  open  ventilation  without  adding 
moisture,  another  advises  graded  ventilation  and 
moisture  after  the  first  week.  No  doubt,  when 
the  weather  is  settled  and  warm,  some  regular 
rules  could  be  safely  followed ;  but  during  such 
weather  as  we  had  during  the  past  two  months, 
no  set  rules  are  safe  to  follow.  Will  some  expert 
tell  us  just  how  to  run  an  incubator  under  various 
conditions  of  temperature,  and  in  moist  and  dry 
situations  1  w.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  conflicting  advice  received  by 
W.  H.  S.  frcm  the  different  manufactur¬ 
ers  is  due  to  the  different  construction 
of  their  machines.  The  one  who  ad¬ 
vised  that  airing  is  unnecessary,  prob¬ 
ably  makes  a  machine  with  a  great 
amount  of  ventilation,  while  the  other 
has  only  the  ordinary  amount.  There 
are  very  few  machines  now  with  auto¬ 
matic  egg-turning  devices,  for  turning 
eggs  without  removing  from  the  egg 
chamber,  and  nearly  all  authorities  pre¬ 
fer  taking  them  out  for  turning,  when 
they  are  sure  to  get  a  slight  airing  twice 
each  day.  If  the  change  from  103  de¬ 
grees  to  60  degrees  or  less  for  the  few 
minutes  required  for  turning,  is  too 
great,  what  about  the  sitting  hen  that 
must  come  off  occasionally  for  food  and 
water,  even  though  the  temperature  is 
20  degrees  or  less  ?  She  will  stay  off  in 
zero  weather  much  longer  than  the  time 
required  to  turn  the  eggs  from  an  incu¬ 
bator.  In  my  opinion,  the  change,  if 
not  long  enough  to  chill  the  eggs,  will 
give  stronger  chicks  than  the  continu¬ 
ally  closed  machine  or  the  hen  that  sits 
more  closely.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
the  desired  air-space  in  the  eggs  when 
the  incubator-room  is  at  50  degrees  than 
when  at  80  degrees,  and  I  find  it  much 
easier  to  get  out  good  hatches  of  strong 
chicks  in  the  early  Spring  than  in  hot 
weather. 

Care  of  Breeding  Stock. — If  we  ex¬ 
pect  good  hatches,  we  must  have  good, 
strongly-fertilized  eggs  from  vigorous, 
healthy  stock.  To  get  good,  hatchable 
eggs,  we  feed  very  little  soft  food,  and 
that  very  light,  cut  clover  hay  forming 
the  bulk  of  it,  with  about  four  pounds 
of  ground  meat  to  each  100  hens.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  the  grain  feed  is 
cracked  corn,  all  grains  being  scattered 
in  litter  during  cold  weather  and  some¬ 
times  covered  with  earth  in  the  yards 
with  plow  or  cultivator  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant,  thus  keeping  them 
busy  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible. 
Be  careful  not  to  overfeed,  or  give  much 
stimulating  food  intended  to  force  the 
fowls  for  heavy  egg  production.  Any 
refuse  vegetables  obtainable  will  be  a 
help. 

Location  of  Incubator. — An  incuba¬ 
tor  should  never  be  placed  in  a  wet  or 
poorly  ventilated  cellar,  nor  any  place 
that  would  be  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  human  beings.  A  dry  and  well-ven¬ 
tilated  cellar  will  answer  nicely,  as  the 
cellar  is  not  so  susceptible  to  the  sudden 
outside  changes  as  a  room  above  ground  ; 
but  if  at  all  damp,  it  is  much  better  to 
keep  it  in  a  room  above  ground.  Where- 
ever  it  is  kept,  the  air  must  be  kept  as 
pure  as  possible  by  ventilation,  without 
strong  draughts. 

Temperature.  —  See  that  the  ther¬ 


mometers  are  correct.  They  should  be 
tested  at  least  once  each  season.  The 
manufacturers  usually  use  seasoned 
tubes  for  incubator  thermometers,  but  I 
have  found  it  safest  to  test  them  at  the 
beginning  of  each  hatching  season,  and 
be  sure  to  test  them  at  102  to  103  de¬ 
grees,  as  they  might  be  all  right  at  80  or 
90  degrees,  and  all  wrong  at  102,  owing 
to  incorrect  grading  of  the  scale.  The 
best  way  to  test  them  is  beside  a  reliable 
physician’s  thermometer  in  water 
warmed  to  102  degrees,  carefully  mark¬ 
ing  them  if  found  incorrect.  Stir  the 
water  continually  while  testing. 

The  temperature  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  even  at  102  degrees  as  possible, 
though  a  frequent  variation  from  98  to 
107  degrees  is  not  so  weakening  as 
though  running  evenly  at  105  degrees, 
as  is  frequently  caused  by  the  thermom¬ 
eter  registering  too  low.  I  have  even 
had  good  hatches  on  two  or  three  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  temperature  went  as 
high  as  110  and  112  degrees  for  a  short 
time,  due  to  the  poor  construction  of  the 
regulator.  The  eggs  can  stand  a  much 
greater  variation  the  last  week  than  the 
first.  On  another  occasion,  with  a  good 
machine,  I  neglected  to  connect  the 
regulator  after  cleaning  the  machine  for 
another  hatch,  filled  it  with  fresh  eggs, 
closed  the  doors,  and  did  not  see  it  until 
the  next  day,  when  the  temperature  was 
118  degrees.  I  then  connected  the  regu¬ 
lator,  but  after  a  week’s  incubation  the 
eggs  were  apparently  as  clear  as  when 
put  in  the  machine. 

Position  of  Thermometer. — When  the 
thermometer  is  kept  lying  on  the  eggs, 
as  is  the  usual  method,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  bulb  rests  on  a  fertile 
egg,  and  that  it  contains  a  living  germ  ; 
after  the  first  10  days,  then  the  animal 
heat  begins  to  develop.  During  the 
last  week,  an  egg  containing  a  living 
chick  will  be  one  to  two  degrees  warmer 
than  an  infertile  egg  directly  beside  it. 
Thus  if  the  bulb  were  resting  continually 
on  an  infertile  or  dead  egg,  we  would  be 
in  the  same  fix  as  though  the  thermom¬ 
eter  registered  too  low,  and  if  changed 
from  fertile  to  infertile,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  they  not  tested,  we  would  be 
continually  adjusting  the  regulator,  and 
wondering  why  the  machine  does  not 
regulate  itself  more  closely. 

On  the  whole,  I  prefer  having  the  ther¬ 
mometer  hung  just  above  the  eggs ;  in 
this  way,  we  get  the  temperature  of  the 
egg  chamber,  and  all  eggs  are  subjected 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  the  same  as 
when  under  a  hen.  There  are  some  ma¬ 
chines,  of  course,  in  which  they  could 
not  be  hung  in  this  manner,  especially 
those  with  the  heater  tank  very  close 
above  the  egg  trays.  The  Cyphers  ma¬ 
chine  is  especially  adapted  to  this  hang¬ 
ing  thermometer,  the  supply  of  heat 
being  forced  downward  over  the  eggs 
through  a  porous  diaphragm  instead  of 
being  radiated  by  a  metal  tank. 

J.  K.  STEVENSON. 


Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  pure  and  palatable. 

For  years  it  has  been  used 
for  coughs  and  colds,  for  con¬ 
sumption,  for  those  whose 
blood  is  thin  or  colorless, 
whose  systems  are  emaciated 
or  run  down. 

For  children  it  means 
health  and  strength,  stronger 
bones  and  teeth,  and  food 
for  the  growing  mind. 

Baby  gains  in  weight  and 
thrives  when  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  is  added  to  its  milk. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 
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“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  “Baby” 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes—  $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $?.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  yer  r  over  any 
imitating  sepaiator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1809.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 
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Gilt=Edge  Butter 


is  the  only  money-making  kind.  But  to 
make  it,  and  the  most 
of  it,  you  must  use 
the  latest  improved 
machinery.  It  is  just 
this  sort  of  product 
that  has  built  up  the 
demand  for  our 


Empire 

Cream 
Separators. 

They  get  all  the  cream  from  the  milk  and 
leave  it  in  the  best  condition  for  churning. 
Lightest  running  and  simplest  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  why. 

U,  S.  Buttei  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


To  Make  Dairying  Pay 


is  a  problem  that  is 
easily  solved  if  the 
farmer  has  good  cows 
and  a  Safety  Hand 
Separator  to  do  the 
skimming.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  pay  for  itself 
in  six  months,  and  will 
last  a  lifetime.  There 
is  a  considerable  saving 
of  labor  in  its  use  when 
compared  with  the  pan 
system,  aside  from 
the  20  to  25  per  cent 
saving  of  butter 
fat.  Our  free  circu¬ 
lars  tell  all  about  it. 

P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Branches:  West  Cheater,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JUNE  BUTTER  IN  WINTER. 


WELL  -  CO  LO  RE J>  It UTTER  SELLS  A  T 
HIGH  Jilt  TRICES  TUAN  Till 1 
UNCOLOREI t  PROD  UCT. 


W.  It.  it  Co.’x  Improved  Hut  lev  Color  the 
Standard  Everywhere. 

In  the  Winter  time  the  only  way  to  make  butter 
that  looks  like  the  Juno  product  is  to  use  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  which  is 
used  by  nearly  all  the  creameries  and  best  butter- 
makers  in  the  country.  In  the  dairy  schools,  this 
Color  is  the  standard,  and  is  recommended  by  the 
Instructors.  It  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for 
purity  at  the  Omaha  Exposition. 

If  you  have  never  used  butter  color,  try  Wells. 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color  and  see 
how  it  adds  to  the  appearance  of  your  butter.  If  you 
are  using  any  other  color,  one  test  of  this  will  prove 
its  superiority  in  strength,  shade,  and  freedom  from 
sediment. 

If  you  are  not  using  our  color,  send  4  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wulls,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


EATS  THEM  ALL 


B!  _ 

Beats  the  old  shallow  pan  and  the 
most  improved  deep  setting  process 
because  it  getsmore  ci  eam— isacleaner 
skimmer  and  is  so  much  less  trouble,  it 
comes  within  the  reach  of  everybody 
and  requires  no  expensive  power  plant 
to  run  it.  Our  Improved  Patent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator 

taken  all  the  cream  out.  of  milk  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Just  as  good  for  one  cow  as  more.  Sizes  up  to  40 
cows.  Prices,  $5.  to  $1 1.  Catalogue  nncltesti- 
monfaJs  FREE.  They  are  ^oo«l  Nellcra. 
We  want  AgenlM  la  every  locality. 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
119  Factory  Sqr.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  NFS.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.T. 


m:  HUMANE 

of  your  neighbor’s  herd  tv 


horns  of  your 
herd  and  that 

- - - - UY  USING- 

.5*U*8  clean  on  all  aides,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  and  the  horns  are  off. 
Fully  Warranted.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


/L.  Tin’  keystone 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

•Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Ope  rata. 

a  „  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 

T  ,  ?  improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  thmk  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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A  CUSTOMER  WRITES ; 

I  was  much  gratified  a  few  days  ago  when  renewing  the  floor  slats 
in  the  stalls  of  my  stable,  to  find  that  the  planking  underneath 
which  had  been  coated  with  your  P  &  B  Paint,  prior  to  the  placing 
of  the  slats,  nearly  five  years  ago,  was  in  perfect  condition.  It  is 
the  most  successful  coating  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  used.” 

The  above  is  one  of  many  letters  received  testifying 
to  the  durability  as  well  as  to  the  acid,  alkali  and 
[|j  waterproof  qualities  of 

I  P  6c  B  PRESERVATIVE  PAINT 

p]  It  is  of  great  value  for  preserving  all  wood  and  metal 
pa]  however  exposed. 

THE  STANDARD  RAINT  COMRANY , 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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SIMPLE  STAVE-SILO  QUESTIONS . 

HOTTING  ;  DRAINAGE  ;  HOW  BUILT. 

I  contemplate  building  an  addition  to  my  barn, 
and  would  like  to  build  a  silo  inside.  The  addi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  32  feet  square,  underground  stables 
walled  up  on  three  sides;  silo  12  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  22  or  24  feet  high.  If  such  a  silo  is  built  of 
staves,  what  kind  of  wood  should  be  used,  and 
how  should  it  be  formed  at  the  bottom  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  under  the  necessary  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  wood  ?  How  much  tak¬ 
ing  up  and  letting  out  of  the  hoops  would  likely 
be  necessary?  Is  the  protection  of  an  ordinary 
single-boarded  barn  sufficient  to  keep  ensilage 
from  freezing  where  the  mercury  at  times  goes 
20 degrees  below  zero,  or  mast  there  be  a  double 
wall  to  the  silo  ?  Should  a  silo  have  provision 
made  for  drainage?  Should  the  staves  be 
matched  for  best  results  ?  a.  o. 

Weedville,  Pa. 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

A  silo  12  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet 
high  has  a  capacity  of  54  tons.  Practi¬ 
cally,  it  would  have  a  capacity  of  only 
about  40  tons  of  settled  ensilage.  This 
amount  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  13 
cows  from  November  1  to  April  1. 

It  Won’t  Rot. — A  wooden  silo,  if  prop¬ 
erly  constructed,  will  not  rot  in  five  or 
six  years.  The  trouble  with  silos  in  the 
past  has  been  that  they  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  constructed.  If  wood  is  placed  un¬ 
der  such  conditions  that  it  cannot  dry, 
but  is  constantly  subjected  to  moisture, 
it  will  soon  decay.  The  tub  silo  is  so 
constructed  that  the  staves  become  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  when  the  silo  is  empty,  and 
thus  the  wood  is  preserved.  We  cannot 
tell  what  is  the  life  of  a  tub  silo  be¬ 
cause,  so  far  as  we  know,  none  has  as 
yet  begun  to  decay.  In  central  New 
York,  with  prices  as  they  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  a  good  quality  of  hemlock,  if 
it  can  be  purchased,  makes  the  cheapest 
material  for  staves.  Southern  cypress 
would,  no  doubt,  be  more  lasting  than 
either  hemlock  or  pine,  but  the  price  is 
usually  so  high  as  to  preclude  its  use  in 
most  cases.  A  good  quality  of  hemlock, 
free  from  loose  knots,  can  hardly  be  im¬ 
proved  upon,  and  it  will  last  for  many 
years. 

Bottom  and  Staves. — No  extra  pre¬ 
caution  for  the  bottom  of  the  silo  is 
necessary.  Tne  foundation  should  be 
first  paved  with  stones,  and  then  a  thin 
mortar,  made  of  one  part  Portland  or 
ltosendale  cement  and  two  parts  of  good 
building  sand,  should  be  poured  over  the 
stone  paving. 

To  lessen  the  amount  of  mortar  re¬ 
quired,  gravel  or  small  stones  should  be 
used  to  fill  in  the  openings  between  the 
larger  stones.  This  cement  foundation 
should  be  made  level,  and  the  staves 
should  be  set  directly  upon  it.  No 
drainage  is  required  if  the  corn  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  to  a  proper  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  before  it  is  cut.  After  the  silo  is 
filled,  it  is  well  to  put  some  mortar 
around  the  outside  at  the  base  of  the 
staves.  This  will  serve  to  exclude  the 
air,  and  will  also  assist  in  holding  the 
staves  in  place. 

The  hoops  should  be  made  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  for  a  silo  12  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  one  foot  allowed  on  each  section 
for  take-up.  In  case  it  is  found  that 
more  take-up  is  needed,  washers  may  be 
made  of  pieces  of  gas  pipe.  These  pieces 
slipped  on  over  the  hoop  and  the  nut 
screwed  down  upon  them  will  furnish 
all  the  take-up  necessary.  Before  the 
silo  is  filled,  the  hoops  should  be  drawn 
tight,  so  that  no  cracks  will  be  left  be¬ 
tween  the  staves.  After  filling,  watch 
the  hoops  closely,  and  if  the  strain  be¬ 
comes  very  great,  loosen  the  hoops 
slightly.  After  the  first  week  or  two,  all 
danger  will  be  over. 


the  ensilage  could  not  be  improved  upon. 
The  temperature  this  Winter  has  been  as 
low  as  18  degrees  below  zero.  The  en¬ 
silage  then  froze  around  the  edges  for 
about  two  inches.  This  frozen  material 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  place  until  it 
thawed  out,  when  it  was  fed  without  in¬ 
jury. 

In  constructing  the  two  silos  above 
mentioned,  the  staves  for  one  were  bev¬ 
eled  and  for  the  other  not.  Where  the 
staves  were  not  beveled,  the  ensilage 
kept  as  well  as  where  they  were  beveled. 
In  constructing  a  silo  with  a  diameter  of 
less  than  12  feet,  the  staves  should  be 
slightly  beveled ;  but  for  a  silo  with  a 
diameter  of  12  feet  or  more,  no  beveling 
or  matching  is  necessary. 


FEEDING  THE  CALF. 

A  reader  in  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
made  a  business  of  raising  calves,  says 
never  to  mix  corn  meal  in  the  calf’s 
milk.  Nothing  will  scour  a  calf  quicker. 
He  has  tried  linseed  meal,  linseed  jelly, 
rennet  and  even  melted  butter  in  feed¬ 
ing  calves.  The  keynote  of  success  is 
temperature.  Have  your  milk  from  98  to 
100  degrees.  Don’t  give  a  heifer  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  corn  meal  until  she  begins  to  give 
milk.  Leave  the  calf  with  the  cow  till 
it  is  three  days  old,  and  then  give  one- 
half  new  and  one-half  skim-milk,  heated 
to  98  degrees.  Give  this  for  several 
days,  then  put  it  on  skim-milk,  heated 
to  98  degrees,  until  weaned,  and  never 
overfeed.  He  uses  a  calf  feeder  with  a 
rubber  tube  for  sucking.  This,  he  says, 
keeps  the  calf  in  better  health,  as  it 
prevents  it  from  drinking  the  milk  too 
fast. 

If  the  calf  is  constipated,  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  for  one  or  two 
feeds  to  90  degrees.  If  it  scours,  run  the 
temperature  up  to  105,  for  a  feed  or  two. 
One  can  regulate  the  bowels  accurately 
by  the  temperature  of  the  milk  Never 
mix  anything  with  the  milk,  At  about 
four  weeks  old,  give  the  calf  bran  in  a 
box,  and  ail  the  clover  hay  it  will  eat. 
Don’t  feed  any  corn  meal.  Try  to  get  it 
to  consume  all  the  rough  feed  possible. 
Don’t  be  afraid  if  the  calf  becomes  pot¬ 
bellied,  so  long  as  the  digestion  is  right. 
It  will  help  the  calf  wonderfully  to  rub 
it  well  with  a  stiff  brush  or  the  hand 
along  the  spine  and  sides  once  or  twice 
each  day.  This  sort  of  massage  treat¬ 
ment  will  surely  help  the  calf.  The 
four  great  essentials  in  raising  a  good 
calf  are  cleanliness,  temperature  of  the 
feed,  not  mixing  anything  with  the  milk, 
and  not  over-feeding. 


PROFITABLE  PIG  FEEDING. 

Gov.  Hoard,  at  the  State  Dairymen’s 
Convention,  at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  gave 
the  result  of  some  valuable  experience 
in  the  feeding  of  pigs.  He  bought  pigs 
from  the  patrons  of  his  factory  at  4% 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  after  feeding 
them  on  warm  skim-milk  for  56  days, 
sold  them  back  to  the  same  people  at  a 
gain  of  22%  cents  per  100  pounds.  He 
then  took  another  batch  of  pigs,  and  by 
feeding  them  corn  meal  and  middlings 
in  connection  with  the  warm  skim-milk, 
was  able  at  the  same  time  to  send  them 
back  at  a  profit  of  from  27  to  35  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

He  then  took  pigs  ranging  all  the  way 
from  20  pounds  up,  and  experimented 
with  them  to  discover  what  weight  gave 
the  best  results  for  a  certain  amount  of 
feed.  He  found  it  to  be  50  pounds.  From 
50  pounds  up,  he  found  that  it  took  a 
constantly  increasing  ration  to  maintain 


the  weight  of  the  pig  alone.  It  took 
about  a  pound  of  feed  alone  to  maintain 
the  weight  of  a  pig  of  50  pounds.  When 
the  pig  weighed  300  pounds,  it  required 
six  pounds  of  feed  a  day  to  hold  him  at 
that  weight,  and  of  course,  to  continue 
feeding  a  300-pound  pig  at  six  pounds  of 
food,  would  be  a  dead  loss,  because  there 
would  be  no  gain  in  weight. 

He  said  that  pigs  are  like  some  people’s 
love  ;  they  are  entirely  filled  up  with 
love  of  themselves,  and  you  could  have 
what  ran  over.  In  the  case  of  the  pigs, 
it  took  a  certain  amount  to  fill  them  up 
to  keep  them  at  the  standard  weight, 
and  all  the  benefit  you  could  get  out  of 
it  would  be  the  increase  of  weight 
secured  by  extra  feeding.  He  alleged 
that  the  profits  should  come  from  the 
farm  end  of  the  business  and  not  from 
the  factory  end,  and  that  this  profit 
could  be  made  in  the  proper  use  of  by¬ 
products  of  the  factory. 
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more  relentless 
than  any  found 
in  all  India. 
That  tiger  is  the  dread  disease  known  a9 
consumption.  It  slays  more  men  and  wo¬ 
men  yearly  than  there  are  rain  drops  in  a 
summer  shower.  It  steals  upon  its  victim 
with  noiseless  tread. 

There  is  a  sure  and  certain  protection 
against  this  deadly  disease,  and  a  sure  and 
speedy  cure  for  it,  if  it  is  resorted  to  in 
time.  It  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  This  wonderful  medicine  acts 
directly  on  the  lungs  through  the  blood, 
tearing  down  old,  half-dead  tissueSj  build¬ 
ing  up  new  and  healthy  ones,  driving  out 
all  impurities  aud  disease  germs  and  ex¬ 
panding  the  lungs  and  introducing  life-giv¬ 
ing  oxygen  into  the  circulation.  It  has 
wonderful  curative  powers  and  allays  all 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.  It  makes 
the  appetite  keen  and  hearty,  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  perfect,  the  liver  active, 
the  blood  pure  and  rich  with  the  life-giving 
elements  of  the  food,  and  the  nerves  strong 
and  steady.  It  is  the  great  blood-maker 
and  flesh-builder.  It  has  the  most  marvel¬ 
ous  sustaining  powers  of  any  known  med¬ 
icine.  Thousands  who  were  upon  the  verge 
of  a  premature  grave  have  testified  to  their 
recovery  through  its  wonderful  virtues. 
Medicines  dealers  sell  it,  and  have  nothing 
else  “just  as  good.” 

When  a  dealer  urges  some  substitute  he’s 
thinking  of  the  larger  profit  he’ll  make — 
not  of  your  welfare. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  book,  “The  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,”  is  a  treasure  in  any  fam¬ 
ily.  It  contains  1008  pages  and  300  illustra¬ 
tions.  A  copy  free  to  every  person  who 
will  send  to  the  World’s  Dispensary  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  21  one-cent 
stamps,  to  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  only. 
For  cloth  binding,  send  31  stamps. 


Bone  Cutters 

Green  cut  bone  is  essential 
to  a  balanced  ration  forall  fowls, 
young  or  old.  The  Webster  & 
Hannum  bone  cutter  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  favorite  with 
poultrymen. 

The  new  cutter-head  is  practically 
indestructible,  absolutely  self-regu¬ 
lating  and  self-feeding ;  cuts  meat  and 
gristle  as  well  as  bone.  Never  clogs. 
Only  award  at  World’s  Fair,  Chicago. 

Booklet  all  about  hens  and  how  to  make  them 
lay,  free.  Send  your  address. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

‘  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LTNE, 

■  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 

■  —anything— It’s  onr  business.  Call  or  let  ns  ■ 

■  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  < 

■  the  asking— it's  worth  having. 

•  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

A  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

FREE.  0ur  large  1899  Poultry  (Juldeisthe 
leader.  It’s  the  largest  book  ever  published.  Telli 
how  to  care  for  and  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with 
poultry.  Worth  $25.  to  anyone.  Send  15c.  tor  mailing 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr„  Box  66  Freeport,  I1U 

BRABAZON’S  POULTRY^ CATALOGUE 


£R££ 


f  It’s  a  beauty;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 

_ X  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 

f  \Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Finest 
Ufluyer’s  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

~  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  k  Co.,  Box  57,  Deiavan,  WIs. 
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young  Barred  lJ.  Rocks;  also  Eggs.  Circular 
_  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

C.  F.  G1FFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsvilie,  Ohio. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  Is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.I 


$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
w  &,  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

>  Circular  and  testimonials  rree. 

WILSON  BROS..  Easton,  Pa. 


THEY  HATCH  MILLIONS 


Df  Chickens,  Ducks,  Turkeys 
and  other  fowls  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
in  many  foreign  countries — 

THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORS. 

Used  by  the  largest  poultry 
breeders,  duck  and  broiler  farms 
everywhere.  Have  taken  over 
800  first  prizes  in  all  kinds  of  competition. 

The  easiest  to  handle,  cheapest  to  operate, 
surest  In  results  and  most  handsome  and 
durable  in  construction,  168  p.  catalog  and  supplement 
FREE.  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


SOLD  ON  TRIAL! 

Buy  no  incubator  and  pay  far  It 
before  giving  It  a  trial. 

Many  people  have  lost  faith  in  incubators  b#- 
'cause  they  bought  one'that  was  never  intend, 
ed  to  hatch  chickens — made  merely  to  sell. 

The  Yon  Gulin  Incubators 

art  sold  on  trial  subject  to  your  approv¬ 
al.  Simplest  machins  made.  A  child  can  operate  It.  The  biggest 
satalogue  aud  “poultry  pointers’*  book  published,  sentfor  Be. 
Plans  for  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  555c. 

Van  Culln  Incubator  Co.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 


Before  You 
Buy  an 
Incubator 


Send  4c.  forour  No.23cftta- 
log.  Telia  how  you  citu 
make  money  with  tho 
11UCKEVB ;  describes  Pneu¬ 
matic  Regulator— prevents 
overheating.  Thousands  are 
hatching  100  per  cent  with  it. 
50  egg  llanlani  #5.00 — 
larger 


give  yon  80  days  trial  before  you  pay  a  t 

cent.  10.000 satisfied  customers  annually. 1  _ 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
*clf- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  aud  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
„  in  the  market.  Circular  a  FREE. 
GEO.  KRTEIi  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILfc. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-»Hbth. 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
|  Circular.  fr«*  I  I  Lowest  priced  lst-elass  batcher  mad.. 
Send  6c.  far  I  GEO.  II.  8TAIIL,  . 

runs.  Catal.g.  |  114  to  188  8.  6th  St.,  Qtilaey,  Hi. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

This  Machine  will  hatch  every  fertile 
egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Regulating  machine  made. 
Drooders  JS5.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


Ql 

depends  upon  ventilation  and  upon  the 
proper  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture. 

THE  MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

has  automatic  regulators.  Hatches  all  fertile 
We  pay  freight.  100-egg  Incubator  & 
connected,  $10.  CatalogueFree. 
The  Monitor  Co.,  ltox  54,  .Moodus,  Conn. 


Incubators  on  30  Days’  Trial. 
Thousands  of  these  in  successful  Oper¬ 
ation.  Most  profitable  money-makers. 
Large  valuable  catalogue,  6c. 

Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INCINFY  OPT  OF  POULTRY. 

1VM  W  1  1  Mu  I  It’*  cany  If  you  only  know  how.  Our 

Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide  tells  how.  Gives  the  experience,  plans,  etc.,  of  the  best  and 
largest  poultrymen  of  the  country.  /9VDUCDC  IM/^IID  ATDD 
Tells  also  about  THE  FAMOUS  W  T  rilLriO  lllV/U  DA  I  UI\ 
which  is  delivered,  freight  paid  to  every  purchaser.  Itneedsno  moisture,  pontrolsthis 
point  completely.  Possesses  the  good  points  of  all  machines  and  the  faults  of  none.  Buy 
the  book  and  be  informed.  Price  lOe.  The  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101  Wayland,  N.Y. 


Frozen  Ensilage. — If  the  silo  is  con¬ 
structed  in  the  barn,  the  protection  of 
the  single  wall  of  the  barn  will  be 
ample.  At  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  two  silos  were  constructed  last 
Fall ;  one  was  put  in  the  barn  and  the 
other  was  built  outside,  with  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  ensilage  except  that  offered 
by  the  two  inch  staves  of  which  the  silo 
was  constructed,  and  a  plain  board  roof 
The  ensilage  has  kept  perfectly  in  both 
silos.  The  one  out-of-doors  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  the  quality  of 


izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  anb  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  other  points. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICACO-  ILL. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR  F.  L.  KILBOKNK. 


Moldy  Straw  for  Bedding  Horses. 

Is  there  any  danger  to  horses  from  using  straw 
for  bedding  which  has  been  in  a  silo,  and  is  very 
moldy?  n.  c.  K. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Such  moldy  straw,  while  it  might  not 
be  dangerous,  would  not  be  desirable  for 
bedding,  because  of  the  dust  that  would 
arise  whenever  the  straw  is  stirred. 
This  mold-dust  would  be  very  disagree¬ 
able,  especially  if  the  horses  were  in¬ 
clined  to  a  cough,  the  heaves,  or  any 
bronchial  affection.  In  the  absence  of 
any  other  bedding,  this  straw,  if  dry, 
might  be  used  sparingly  with  no  special 
danger,  but  I  would  not  advise  its  gen¬ 
eral  use  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

Black  Teeth  in  Pigs. 

What  is  the  cause  of  “  black  teeth”  in  pigs, 
and  how  should  they  be  treated  ?  Pulling  is  the 
only  thing  people  here  know  of.  p.  l.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

When  you  can  tell  me  why  some  pigs 
are  black  and  others  white,  I  will  tell 
you  why  some  of  the  teeth  of  some  pigs 
are  black  and  others  white.  They  are 
“borned  that  way.”  It  is  a  natural 
condition,  not  due  to  disease,  and  their 
presence  or  absence  never  causes  disease 
of  any  kind.  The  only  rational  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  let  them  alone  and  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  them  whatever.  They  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Ignorant 
quacks  of  the  old  school  of  self-made 
doctors  still  continue  the  practice  of 
pulling  the  black  teeth,  simply  because 
it  was  the  traditional  practice  of  their 
ancestors.  The  pulling  of  the  teeth 
causes  the  pigs  unnecessary  pain,  with¬ 
out  any  benefit  resulting  from  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

Deformed  Hoofs  on  Younq  Mare. 

I  began  working  my  mare  on  the  farm  and 
driving  some  on  the  road  when  she  was  three 
years  old,  working  her  over  a  year  without  hav¬ 
ing  her  shod.  All  this  time  she  had  a  quarter 
crack  on  her  off  front  foot.  She  seemed  a  little 
tender  sometimes  on  this  foot  when  driving  on 
the  road.  When  I  had  her  shod,  the  crack 
healed,  but  the  hoof  began  growing  concave,  and 
she  got  quite  lame  on  it.  She  has  been  wearing 
shoes  about  five  months.  Is  there  any  cure  or 
help  for  it  ?  e.  ii. 

Sycamore,  Ill 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mare  can 
be  cured  ;  but,  being  young,  she  ought 
to  be  benefited  if  properly  treated.  A 
personal  examination  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
which  is  not  made  clear  by  your  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  Mould  advise  taking  the  mare 
to  a  qualified  veterinarian  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  treatment. 

Feeding  Nitrate  of  Potash  to  Cows. 

1.  If  a  cow  should  eat  a  piece  of  saltpeter  the 
size  of  an  English  walnut,  half  in  the  morning 
and  half  at  night,  every  day  for  six  months,  what 
would  be  the  effect?  2.  If  the  cow  were  fed  on 
turnips,  ensilage,  carrot  tops  or  anything  that 
tends  to  impart  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  milk, 
wouldn’t  the  saltpeter  acting  as  a  diuretic,  tend 
to  eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  objectionable 
flavor  ?  3.  Would  the  nitrate  of  potash  have  any 
effect  upon  the  muscular  system  ?  4.  It  the  cow 
were  killed  for  beef  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
would  the  beef  be  tenderer  and  sweeter  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  ?  a.  h  si. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Your  queries  involve  a  hypothetical 
case,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  test  or 
experiment  of  this  kind  has  ever  been 
made.  The  daily  feeding  of  a  piece  of 
nitrate  of  potash  of  the  size  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  might  be  continued  for  a 
few  weeks,  possibly  months,  without  in¬ 
jurious  effect ;  but  if  too  long  continued, 
it  would  cause  weakness  or  disorder  of 
the  urinary  organs — the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  2.  The  nitrate  of  potash  might 
eliminate  a  small  portion  of  such  un¬ 
pleasant  odors,  but  it  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  free  the  milk  from  them.  3  The 
nitrate  of  potash  would  have  little,  if 
any,  effect  upon  the  muscular  system, 
except  indirectly  through  derangement 
of  the  kidneys.  4.  If  there  was  any 
effect  on  the  meat,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  unfavorable  rather  than 
favorable  ;  that  the  meat  would  be  more 
desirable  without  such  feeding  of  the 
nitrate  of  potash. 


Founder  in  a  Cow. 

What  is  the  cause  of  a  cow  being  foundered  ? 
If  cured  of  it,  does  it  lessen  her  value  ?  In  what 
condition  does  it  leave  a  cow  ?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  buy  a  cow  that  has  foundered  ?  The 
owner  claims  that  it  has  been  cured,  that  she  is 
a  good  cow  and  a  good  milker,  and  is  coming  in 
in  May.  She  is  about  eight  years  old.  c.  h. 

New  York. 

Founder  in  the  cow — inflammation  of 
the  sensitive  structures  within  the  hoof 
— is  usually  caused  by  overfeeding  or 
excessive  drinking,  especially  when 
warm;  by  overheating  and  by  long  drives 
over  hard  roads.  If  the  cow  is  cured  so 
as  to  be,  apparently,  as  well  as  before 
being  foundered,  it  does  not  materially 
lessen  her  value,  except  that  she  would 
now  be  more  liable  to  be  foundered  than 
if  she  had  never  been  foundered.  A 
mild  attack  usually  leaves  no  permanent 
lesions,  but  in  severe  cases,  there  may  re¬ 
sult  stiffness  or  lameness,  deformed 
hoofs,  or  even  the  loss  of  one  or  both 
claws.  If  there  is  no  stiffness  or  disease 
of  the  feet,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  buy 
a  cow  that  had  been  foundered,  if  she 
was  now  apparently  well  and  healthy. 
I  would  not,  of  course,  expect  to  pay 
quite  as  much  for  her,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  I  would  have  to  be  more  careful  to 
avoid  causes  that  would  be  liable  to 
cause  founder. 

Horse  Thin  in  Flesh. 

My  horse  is  10  years  old,  seems  to  be  in  good 
health,  and  has  good  life,  but  for  the  past  year, 
he  is  very  poor;  the  flesh  has  sunk  from  his  back 
bone,  and  he  has  the  appearance  of  a  horse  just 
gone  with  old  age.  I  cannot  see  anything  wrong. 
All  the  feed  he  can  eat  will  not  help  him.  What 
ails  him  ?  m.  j.  r. 

Washington. 

You  should  have  given  your  feeding 
ration,  together  with  available  food  ma¬ 
terials,  to  enable  me  to  advise  a  ration. 
As  a  general  ration,  if  you  have  the 
materials,  I  would  suggest  one  part  by 
weight  of  corn  meal,  two  parts  each  of 
wheat  bran  and  ground  oats,  and  one 
part  of  oil  meal.  Feed  three  or  four 
quarts  three  times  daily,  or  when  work¬ 
ing,  five  to  six  quarts  may  be  fed  for  an 
1,100-pound  horse.  Medicinally,  give 
the  horse  a  course  of  nux  vomica.  Be¬ 
gin  by  giving  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
powdered  nux  in  the  feed  three  times 
daily  for  three  days.  Then  increase  the 
dose  to  1%  teaspoonful,  and  continue  in¬ 
creasing  the  dose  by  half  teaspoonfuls 
every  three  days  until  giving  three 
spoonfuls  three  times  daily,  after  which, 
continue  for  10  days  or  two  weeks, 
unleis  muscular  twitchings  are  observed, 
when  the  dose  should  be  reduced  or  dis¬ 
continued.  It  would,  also,  be  well  to 
have  the  teeth  examined  by  a  qualified 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  floated  if  found 
overgrown  or  irregular  so  as  to  interfere 
with  mastication.  You  may  or  may  not 
he  able  to  put  more  flesh  on  the  horse. 
There  are,  occasionally,  horses  that  will 
remain  thin  in  flesh,  on  the  best  of  feed 
and  care.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  them 
to  lay  on  flesh. 


Butter  in  Danger. — The  following 
report  was  sent  over  the  wire  from  Rock¬ 
ford  Ill.,  to  the  Chicago  Record  : 

Indications  of  the  genuine  alarm  that  is  felt 
among  northern  Illinois  producers  of  butter  over 
the  present  demoralization  of  the  market  through 
the  manufacture  of  substitutes,  is  shown  in  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  unanimously  at  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  in  the  three  counties  of  Winnebago,  Mc¬ 
Henry  and  Stephenson.  Farmers  and  dairymen 
believe  that,  unless  they  receive  legislative  help, 
the  complete  ruin  of  their  industry  will  ensue. 

In  the  same  paper  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertisement : 

HOLSTEIN 
B  UTTERINE. 

Sold  squarely  on  its  merits  for  just 
what  it  is. 

EVERY  PACKAGE  PLAINLY  MARKED. 

Your  dealer  sells  it. 

Insist  on  Holstein. 

The  only  high-grade. 

BRAUN  &  FITTS , 

CHURNERS. 

That  is,  at  least,  honest  so  far  as  it  goes  ; 
but  the  trouble  is  that  much  of  this 
“Holstein”  stuff  will  be  eaten  in  res¬ 
taurants  and  boarding-houses  by  people 
who  think  it  is  butter. 


At  the  close  of  the  New  York  Poultry  show, 
quite  a  number  of  birds  were  sold  to  go  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  favorite  feathered  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  those  countries  seem  to  be  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Mrs.  S.  Hoxie  reports  a  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
which  gave  milk  containing  over  six  per  cent 
butter  fat.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing  for  a 
Holstein. 

The  Michigan  Farmer  says  that  the  craze  for 
breeding  dairy  cattle  has  worked  great  Injury  to 
the  cattle  of  eastern  Michigan.  The  herds  iD 
that  section  formerly  contained  a  good  deal  of 
Short-horn  blood.  The  cows  gave  a  fair  quantity 
of  milk,  and  raised  calves  that  made  good  beef 
animals.  These  cattle  suited  the  mixed  farming 
of  that  section,  and  they  were  profitable.  The 
craze  for  dairy  breeds  brought  in  dairy  blood, 
and  the  result  is  an  Inferior  class  of  cattle  for 
beef  or  general-purpose  farming.  Dairying  has 
not  been  entirely  successful  with  many  of  these 
farmers,  and  the  steers  sent  away  to  market  are 
much  Inferior  to  the  old  class  of  cattle.  Here  is 
a  case  where  the  general-purpose  cow  is  better 
than  a  special-purpose  animal. 

Raising  Calves  Without  Milk. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  tells  how  he  is  raising 
four  heifer  calves  that  came  early  in  the  Fall,  as 
he  prefers  these  to  Spring  calves.  They  were 
selected  from  the  best  cows,  and  are  allowed  to 
suck  one  day  or  night  as  the  case  may  be.  They 
are  then  taken  away  and  taught  to  drink,  giving 
them  about  two  quarts  of  their  mother’s  milk 
twice  a  day  for  a  week.  At  a  week  old,  each  calf 
is  given  a  little  strip  of  mangel  cut  from  the  in¬ 
side.  The  mangels  are  increased  gradually  until 
the  calf  will  eat  a  whole  one.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  the  milk  is  diluted  with  a  little  flax-seed 
tea,  made  by  boiling  a  quart  of  flax  seed  and  two 
gallons  of  water  to  a  jelly.  About  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  the  jelly  is  takeD,  a  little  boiling  water 
poured  over  it,  and  added  to  the  milk,  and  the 
flax  and  water  increased  and  the  milk  decreased, 
so  by  the  time  the  calf  is  a  month  old,  it  will 
be  getting  only  flax  seed  and  water.  A  little 
bran  is  gradually  added  to  the  mangels  until  at 
two  months  old,  they  take  a  quart  of  bran,  two 
quarts  of  mangels,  cut  fine,  and  about  four  quarts 
of  flax  and  water,  twice  daily.  After  that  time 
the  flax  may  be  dropped  and  warm  water  substi¬ 
tuted.  A  little  clover  hay  of  good  quality  is 
always  kept  before  them. 

Remember  that  Bowker’s  Anima' 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

“The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed 
ing  small.”  So  do  weevil,  but  don’t  let  them  grind 
your  grain,  it  doesn't  pay.  firiltil  liasothers 
KILL  THEM  WITH  rUfflAj  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Cracker  Jack  Sack  Holders. 

Justthe  thing  for  farmers,  grain 
and  feed  dealers.  Saves  time. 
Holds  fast  any  sack  without  wear¬ 
ing  or  tearing  it.  Agents  and  Im¬ 
plement  men  wanted  to  sell  them. 
Write  for  prices,  etc. 

BOOTH  BROS., 

2  N.  Water  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


TANDEM  SWEEP 

I  ahead  of  al  1  other  mills.  ^The  load 
Is  equalised,  and  each  horse  moil 
pull  hia  own  share.  Great  gain  In  capa- 
cJ\y>  speed  and  comfort.  No  gearing;  m 
friction.  Give  your  horse*  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW.  (AUomakel 

sizea  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  P.) 

.  BOWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Feeding  Steers.  This  feed  makes  quick, 
heavy  growth.  Steers  fed  on  it  develop 
evenly  and  furnish  tender,  juicy,  sought- 
after  meat. 

“Feeding  for  Flesh,”  an  invaluable 
book  on  I  lorse,  Cattle,  !  log  and  Sheep  Feed¬ 
ing.  Sent  postpaid  on  request.  Address, 

Science  Department, 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO. 

1.139  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

»«/f  t. ptjv/cJr  AOv  a CInli  n.l  .  — 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis : 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Compant  Is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Bend  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meaL 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


O 


RAISE  THE  CALVES 


o 


on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 
“ Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows.' 

J.  H.  Cooley,  Now  Woodstock,  N. 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  It. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan.  111. 


J.  h 

O 


N.  I. 

o 


“YANKEE” 


SILO 

SENSE 


Our  “99”  booklet  now 
roiuly,  contains  Ex-Gov. 
Hoard's  views.  Every  up- 
to-date  Farmer  should 
read  iV.Mailedfreeifyou 
name  tliis  paper.  Also 
Cat.  of  Silo  JMaeliin- 
ery,  BADGER  ROUND 
su.os,  50,  75,  lOO 
tons.  Farm  Powers,  Feed 
Mills,  Root  Cutters ,  Corn 
Shelters, one  and  two  hole. 
SMALLEY  MFB.  CO., 
Sale  Maker*,  Banltoweo, Wla. 


KELLI  Sffin 

GRINDING  ITIILL 

Is  made  to  grind  all  kinds  of  grain,  cotton 
seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  or  un  shucked, 
into  coarse,  medium  or  flnegri&t. 

, _ .Does  It  rapidly,  cheaply, and  with 

I==amall  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
DUPLEX  GRINDERS.  Don’ t  buy  a  grinder 
until  you  get  our  free  Catalogue,  No.  8  4 

-  ^O.S.Kellv  Co.Sprln$fleld,0. 


SI  5.93 


Tills  Disc  Harrow 

cute  6X  ft,  has  12  16-in. 
discs;  price  $15.99. 

BALL  BEARING 

All  steel  harrow  is  made 
with  16  and  20-ln.  discs  in 
8  sizes.  Guaranteed  light¬ 
est  running  and  best  made, 

Prices  reduced. 

Send  for  Our  FREE  320 


$6.25 


buys  a  2-horse  plow,  turns 
furrow  Min.  Shipped 
oil  triul.  Terms  print¬ 
ed  In  catalogue.  We  hore 

.  no 

$7.10  \  agents, 


BUYS 


this  8-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar¬ 
anteed  easiest  running 
A  strongest  made ;  pump¬ 
ing  and  power  mills,  8  to 
16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe  a  all  pumping  sup¬ 
plier  .  We  furnish  com- 
plet 'Outfits.  Prtcenall 
reduced.  Catalog  free. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it. 


this  2-horse  Culti¬ 
vator:  made  of  best 
material ;  steel  wheels ;aU 
complete.  A  riding  culti- 
tivator,  $16.99.  5-shovel 
1-h.  cultivator,  spreads  to 
33  in.,  all  steel;  retailed 
at  $4;  our  price  $2.65. 
SEEDERS,  ALL  KINDS. 


for  steel  lever  harrow; 
cute  10  ft;  60  teeth,  2  sec¬ 
tions  ;  also  3  Ac  4  sections, 

■Page  Spring  Agricultural  Catalog,^  Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  T 16  ,  Chicago. 


SI  7.50 


for  this  team  hnrneMft, 

cut  from  select  oak-tanned 
leather,  traces  6  ft  long,  1^ 
in.  wide,  withcockeye,  18-ft 
lines;  Hook  A  Terri t  pads, 
pole  strap  \yx  in.;  collar 
strap  %\n.  R|g  liurtruln. 


The  Farmers’  Dollar 

is  as  big  and  as  round  and  is  worth  just  as  much 
as  any  other  dollar.  He  is  just  as  much  entitled  to 
his  dollar’s  worth  as  anybody  else.  When  he  buys 
a  plow  he  wants  one  that  is  worth  the  money.  He 
expects,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to,  to  get  his 
money’s  worth. 

When  he  buys  the 

“Oliver  Chilled  Plow” 

he  knows  that 
he  gets  his  money’s 
worth  every  time. 


THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

South  Bend,  Indiana.  U.  S.  A. 


February  25 
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England  is  preparing  to  spend  $800,000  a  year  for 
30  years  in  constructing  a  great  lake  for  the  irrigation 
of  Egypt,  by  damming  the  Nile.  Egypt  has  an  ex¬ 
panse  nearly  seven  times  as  large  as  New  England, 
but  the  crop-producing  portion  of  the  country  is  hardly 
as  large  as  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  combined.  This 
is  -  merely  the  strip  bordering  the  Nile.  The  work 
planned  is  the  reclaiming  of  the  Libyan  and  Arabian 
deserts.  This  work,  when  completed,  seems  likely  to 
affect  cotton-producing  very  seriously. 


This  fearful  blizzard  will  teach  peach  growers  one 
lesson  that  is  forgotten  in  each  generation.  They 
must  diversify  their  crops.  After  several  fairly  mild 
Winters,  the  peach  growers  edge  further  and  farther 
away  from  diversified  farming,  and  put  all  their  eggs 
in  peach  trees.  Then  comes  a  week  like  the  last  one, 
and  they  are  left  without  an  egg — or  a  peach.  That 
means  a  scattering  again  back  to  different  crops. 
The  special  production  of  tender  fruits  like  peaches 
or  plums  is  a  gamble — and  most  growers  understand  it. 


The  assertion,  on  page  136,  that  it  is  a  restraint  of 
trade  to  compel  farmers  to  take  out  a  license  before 
vending  their  own  products,  and  that,  therefore,  such 
law  or  ordinance  is  unconstitutional,  seems  to  put 
the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell.  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  question,  and  the  license  question  has 
been  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  quite  freely ;  but  this 
point  as  to  the  legal  right  of  a  license  ordinance  seems 
well  taken,  and  is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  In  law, 
you  cannot  compel  a  farmer  who  simply  sells  his  own 
produce  to  pay  a  license. 

The  recent  blizzard  is  reported  as  being  more  de¬ 
structive  of  fruit  buds  than  any  similar  “  cold  wave  ” 
since  1872.  The  peach  crop  in  New  England  is  dead. 
The  Georgia  crop  is  reported  greatly  injured  ;  in  fact, 
from  every  section  come  tales  of  disaster.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  give  up  the  peach  crop  entirely.  We  shall, 
doubtless,  find,  as  we  usually  do,  that  there  are  spots 
in  this  great  country  where  peach  buds  may  laugh  at 
a  blizzard.  Reports  are  that  many  thousands  of  Ben 
Davis  apple  trees  have  baen  killed  in  the  West.  Oar 
eastern  apple  growers  will  not  grieve  over  that 


The  poor  despised  horse  has  been  having  his  innings 
this  week.  The  number  of  horseless  carriages  in  New 
York  has  been  increasing  rapidly  of  late.  But  the  deep, 
mealy  snow  under  which  the  streets  have  been  buried, 
has  proved  the  Waterloo  of  many  a  rubber-tired  self- 
propelling  cab.  Many  of  them  have  been  abandoned 
in  the  snow,  and  others  have  been  humiliated  to  the 
extent  of  being  pulled  out  of  the  drifts  by  the  dis¬ 
carded  horses  which  they  had  been  supposed  to  sup¬ 
plant.  But  it  isn’t  every  week  that  we  have  such  a 
snowstorm.  It  is  probable  that  inventive  genius  will 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  that  the  use  of  these 
carriages  will  largely  increase.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  city  sanitarian,  it  is  a  very  desirable  condition, 
but  from  that  of  the  horse  breeder,  it  is  not. 


The  butterine  makers  are  now  engaged  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  and  appear  to  be  pushing  their 
product  under  its  own  name,  with  considerable  vigor. 
Samples  are  distributed  by  special  agents,  rather 
than  through  the  grocery  dealers.  Household  tests 
of  this  butterine  open  a  very  interesting  legal  ques¬ 
tion.  In  many  localities,  the  law  compels  boarding¬ 
house  and  restaurant  keepers  who  use  any  butter  sub¬ 
stitute  to  announce  the  fact  by  a  placard,  displayed 
conspicuously,  and  bearing  the  announcement  in  let¬ 
ters  of  a  specified  height.  Would  this  law  apply  to 


households  where  wage-earning  members  of  the  family 
pay  a  regular  rate  for  board  ?  If  so,  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  housekeeper  to  remove  the  motto  “  God 
bless  our  home  ”  from  its  frame,  and  substitute  there¬ 
for  the  startling  legend  “  Butterine  used  here  ”.  In 
the  mean  time,  Philadelphia  butter  dealers  complain 
that  the  sales  of  oleo  are  so  large  in  that  city  that  the 
price  of  genuine  butter  is  falling,  and  this  largely  be¬ 
cause,  as  they  assert,  the  State  food  inspectors  settle 
the  cases  they  find  against  oleo  dealers. 


One  remarkable  thing  about  the  short  courses  in 
agriculture  this  Winter  is  the  number  of  men  of  mid¬ 
dle  years  who  are  attending  them.  When  these 
courses  were  started,  they  were  planned  for  young 
men — farmers’  boys.  Some  pretty  old  boys  are  now 
taking  the  short  courses.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  men  of  50  years  in  the  class-room,  and  these  men 
make,  perhaps,  the  best  students  of  all.  Their  judg¬ 
ment  is  mature,  they  have  had  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  farm,  and  they  recognize  the  need  of  close 
study  and  thought.  The  short  course  gives  flavor  and 
ze3t  to  the  lives  of  such  men.  What  a  useful  and  pleas¬ 
ant  way  of  passing  the  Winter  !  These  short  courses 
in  agriculture  have  reached  degrees  of  usefulness 
that  were  hardly  dreamed  of  by  those  who  started 
them.  They  were  designed  for  boys,  but  older  men 
are  likely  to  get  most  good  from  them. 


One  ton  of  wheat  removes  as  much  fertility  from 
the  farm  as  100  tons  of  butter,  and  one  ton  of  hay  re¬ 
moves  the  fertility  equivalents  of  87  tons  of  butter, 
according  to  the  Canadian  note  on  page  136.  No  won¬ 
der  our  Canadian  friends  are  devoting  keen  attention 
to  the  butter  industry,  in  spite  of  their  prodigal  ship¬ 
ments  of  hard-wood  ashes.  Several  months  ago,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  discussed  the  drain  on  our  country’s  fertility 
involved  in  agricultural  exports.  There  is  another 
side  to  this  matter,  also.  It  isn’t  always  the  amount 
of  exported  plant  food  that  does  the  mischief — it’s  the 
character  of  that  plant  food.  Take  this  table,  for 
example : 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

One  ton  of  wheat .  40  17  10 

One  150-pound  boy....  4  2%  lA 

One  120-pound  girl  ....  3)f  2)4  1*5 


On  the  plant-food  basis  alone,  it  would  be  better  to 
raise  boys  and  girls  to  send  off  the  farm.  That  is 
what  some  people  do — what  an  awful  mistake  to  value 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  at  its  plant-food  value  ! 


When  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey  failed  to  be  reelected 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  he  felt  surprised  to  think  that  any  statement 
about  his  case  had  been  made  in  print. 

“  I  do  not  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  1  ”  he  said. 

Mr.  Busbey  made  a  mistake  in  not  reading  The  R. 
N.-Y.  He  neglected  his  education,  and  failed  to  see 
himself  as  others  were  able  to  see  him.  He,  probably, 
reads  it  now  with  some  care. 

“  What  do  the  agricultural  papers  amount  to  any¬ 
way  !  ” 

That  was  the  recent  remark  of  a  politician  at  Al¬ 
bany,  who  is,  evidently,  about  10  years  behind  the 
times.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  all  editors  have  their 
price,  that  they  discuss  public  matters  on  the  basis  of 
party  politics  alone,  and  that  a  comfortable  office  or  a 
fat  job  of  public  printing  will  keep  them  quiet.  This 
man  became  very  thoughtful  when  told  of  agricultural 
papers  that  kno  y  no  party  lines,  but  which  advocate 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  without  asking 
which  political  rascals  are  to  be  hurt.  The  influence 
of  the  independent  agricultural  papers  is  constantly 
growing  stronger. 


Complaint  is  often  made  by  men  who  do  business 
with  the  officers  of  experiment  stations  or  agricul¬ 
tural  departments,  that  there  is  too  much  “confiden¬ 
tial  ”  correspondence.  You  ask  for  an  opinion  on 
some  leading  public  question,  and  you  get  it,  but  with 
it  often  comes  the  information  that  it  is  “  confiden¬ 
tial  ”,  and  not  to  be  repeated.  The  statements  may 
be  all  true,  and  the  public  ought  to  know  it,  but  they 
are  made  in  “  confidence”  because  that  is  the  way  to 
avoid  losing  some  powerful  support  or  political  influ¬ 
ence.  How  can  the  people  have  confidence  in  public 
men  who  make  so  much  of  their  knowledge  “  confi¬ 
dential  ”  ?  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  agricultural  departments  must 
be  at  the  mercy  of  politicians  for  their  necessary  ap¬ 
propriations,  At  the  dedication  of  the  new  dairy 
building  at  Geneva,  we  wondered  why  so  many  poli¬ 
ticians  were  called  upon  to  speak.  Senator  John 
Raines  made  no  bones  about  saying  that  such  public 
buildings  are  obtained'through  wire-pulling  and  polit¬ 
ical  influence.  He  made  the  cynical  remark  that  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  “  one  of  the 
slickest  politicians  in  the  country.”  It  is  a  shame 


that  scientific  institutions  designed  to  investigate  and 
explain  the  great  truths  of  agriculture,  must  wear 
the  brand,  if  not  the  collar,  of  some  political  boss. 


On  the  first  page  mention  is  made  of  a  creamery  that 
failed.  No  wonder  !  It  was  started  in  a  basement 
under  a  harness  shop.  What  a  combination  !  Yet  it 
illustrates  about  the  general  conditions  in  the  dairy 
industry  not  so  very  many  years  ago.  Little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  environments  of  the  dairy.  Any  old  cellar 
or  out-of-the-way  place  was  good  enough  to  set  milk 
and  make  butter.  Little  was  known  popularly  about 
bacteria,  microbes,  germs,  sterilizing,  Pasteurizing, 
etc  ,  and  still  less  was  any  regard  had  to  these  mat¬ 
ters.  But  what  a  change  !  Thanks  to  the  labors  of 
painstaking  scientists  like  Prof.  Babcock,  whose  face 
is  pictured  on  our  first  page,  buttermaking  is  reduced 
to  an  exact  science,  and  the  haphazard  methods  of 
former  years  have  been  forced  to  the  wall.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  cleanly  surroundings  and  sanitary  methods  is 
now  recognized  by  all  progressive  dairymen. 


At  the  New  York  State  dairy  meeting,  some  one 
asked  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  why  more  agriculture  should 
not  be  taught  in  our  high  sehQols  Dr.  Jordan  re¬ 
sponded  that  he  was  not  personally  in  sympathy  with 
the  term  agriculture,  as  to  what  is  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  He  thought  the  public  schools 
should  teach  the  law  of  methods  and  order  of  Nature. 
These  things  are  as  important  to  other  people  as  to 
farmers.  The  grade  of  teacher  that  teaches  fractions, 
geography  and  spelling,  cannot  teach  science.  Of  two 
teachers,  he  would  put  the  wisest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  over  a  class  of  children,  and  give  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  to  a  teacher  of  less  experience.  It 
takes  a  person,  he  said,  who  knows  a  thing  profoundly 
to  put  it  in  plain  language.  He  thought  we  would 
have  to  begin  at  the  normal  schools,  and  prepare  the 
teachers  there  for  the  work  in  public  schools.  The 
agricultural  colleges  could  not  teach  farmers.  They 
are  teaching  leaders.  He  has  an  idea  that  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  have  an  agricultural  high 
school,  where  children  who  have  learned  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  science  in  the  public  schools,  may  be  taught 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  agriculture. 


BREVITIES 

What  a  glorious  place  this  world  would  be, 

It  would  float  like  an  airy  bubble, 

If  we  foolish  mortals  could  only  see 
A  blessing  as  big  as  a  trouble. 

We  give  but  a  thought  as  we  plod  our  way, 

To  the  blessing  that  comes  to-morrow, 

And  yet,  from  the  troubles  of  yesterday 
How  we  slavishly  try  to  borrow. 

The  great  big  end  of  our  life’s  ttlescope 
We  turn  on  our  troubles  and  sighing, 

But  the  small  end  only — with  feeble  hope — 

Spies  blessings  that  need  magnifying. 

Why  wrill  you  cut  slices  of  life  away 
As  bait  for  the  wolves  of  despairing, 

While  blessings  are  waiting  along  the  way 
With  treasures  of  hope  for  your  sharing  ? 

Put  plenty  of  team  on  the  plow. 

We  may  rest  the  body  by  working  the  brain. 

Good  butter  is  not  pure  fat — it  contains  brains. 

The  Table  of  Contents  this  week  will  be  found  on  page  150. 

“  Fruit  of  the  meadow  ”  is  the  name  given  a  butter  substitute. 

The  black  book  is  better  than  the  black  bottle  for  inspiration. 

Bose  pear  growing  will  not  be  overdone.  It  is  too  hard  to  get 
good  trees. 

Congressman  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  a  Kaw  Indian,  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Realize  it!  What?  That  60  per  cent  of  the  education  your 
child  will  receive  comes  from  the  example  you  set  before  him. 

“  Working  under  difficulties!”  Some  men  stay  under  them, 
while  others  dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  bury  the  difficulties  in. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  expects  to  start  a  “  business 
school”  for  teaching  typewriting,  stenography,  etc.  What  a 
mistake! 

When  you  see  a  farmer  who  talks  about  dairying  as  “  chores  ”, 
put  him  down  for  a  “farming-don’t-pay  ”  man.  Keeping  cows 
for  profit  is  a  business,  not  a  chore. 

A  reader  in  western  New  York  says  that  he  used  his  disk  har¬ 
row  on  the  roads  after  heavy  snow  storms.  This  pushed  the  snow 
out  inter  a  wide  track,  packed  it  hard,  and  prevented  “  pitch- 
holes.” 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  legislature  would  prevent  persons 
who  are  not  United  States  citzens  from  practicing  veterinary 
medicine.  It  ought  not  to  make  much  difference  to  a  suffering 
animal  where  the  vet.  was  born. 

An  English  engineer  proposes  to  use  steam  in  place  of  powder 
for  blasting  coal  in  mines.  A  “  cartridge  ”  or  tube  containing 
pure  water  is  bored  into  the  coal,  and  quickly  heated  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Such  a  cartridge,  Hi  *  3)4  inches,  holding  8  2-5  cubic 
inches,  can  be  heated  to  high-pressure  steam  in  1)4  minute,  and 
will  burst  with  a  force  of  1)4  ton. 

The  pure  beer  bill,  now  before  the  New  York  legislature,  is 
being  urged  as  a  farmers’  measure.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
oak  shavings  and  aloes,  burnt  and  otherwise  worthless  grain, 
are  now  used  by  the  brewers,  and  it  is  asserted  that,  if  this  can 
be  prevented,  the  prices  of  hops  and  barley  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  farmers.  The  brewers  oppose 
the  bill,  which  creates  an  investigating  committee  to  analyze 
samples  of  all  the  beer  made  in  the  State,  and  others  oppose  it, 
on  the  ground  that  existing  pure-food  laws  are  sufficient,  if  en¬ 
forced. 
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INSPECTION  OF  FEED  STUFFS  IN  MAINE. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  STATE  LAW. 

Why  Enacted!  How  Enforced !  Results! 

The  Maine  legislature  of  1897,  at  its  January  session, 
enacted  a  law  regulating  the  sale,  inspection  and 
chemical  analysis  of  hy-products  sold  as  concentrated 
feeds  for  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  and  other  animals. 
The  law  has  been  in  successful  opera* ion  since  Oc¬ 
tober,  1897. 

Reasons  for  the  Law. — It  has  been  found  by 
chemical  analysis  and  feeding  tests,  as  well  as  by  com¬ 
mon  experience,  that  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  feeding  values  of  goods  which  outwardly  closely 
resemble  each  other.  For  example,  in  the  Fall  of 
189G,  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  purchased  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton-seed  meal  from  a  local  dealer.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  firm  offered,  at  a  somewhat  reduced 
rate,  a  b-and  which,  to  outward  appearance,  was  ap¬ 
parently  equal  to  the  first.  Yet  chemical  analysis 
showed  that  the  first  contained  52  2  per  cent  protein, 
and  the  latter  only  31.9  per  cent.  In  other  words,  one, 
which  was  an  unusually  good  article,  contained  over 
60  per  cent  more  protein  than  the  other,  which  proved 
much  below  the  average.  As  regards  the  feeding 
value,  the  actual  difference  was,  probably,  much 
greater,  since  the  amount  of -ash  found  in  the  lower 
grade  indicated  that  the  adulterant  used  was  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  and  the  digestibility  of  the  protein 
present  must  have  been  affected  thereby.  In  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  manufacture  of  gluten  meals  and 
feeds,  and  the  increased  demand  for  corn  oil,  the  per¬ 
centages  of  fat  have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  in 
most  glutens,  the  percentages  of  protein  have  been 
correspondingly  increased. 

The  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things  came  to  the  front  at  the  State 
Dairy  Meeting  held  in  Skowhegan  in  December,  1896, 
and  again  later  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange. 
At  the  first  of  these  meetings,  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  law  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs.  The  State  Grange 
passed  resolutions  urging  the  desirability  of  such 
legislation.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  committee  presented  their  report, 
re.ommending  the  enactment  of  a  la  v  in  all  its  essen¬ 
tials  identical  with  the  act  which  was  finally  passed. 

Feed  Coming  Within  the  Law.— The  law  covers 
all  feeding  stuffs  except  hays  and  straws  ;  whole  seeds 
and  meals  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
buckwheat  and  broom  corn  ;  brans  and  middlings. 
The  principal  feeds  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  are  linseed  meals,  cotton-seed  meals,  pea 
meals,  cocoanut  meals,  gluten  meals,  gluten  feeds, 
maize  feeds,  starch  feeds  sugar  feeds,  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  malt  sprouts,  hominy  feeds,  cerealine  feeds, 
rice  meals,  oat  feeds,  corn  and  oat  chops,  ground  beef 
or  fish  scraps,  mixed  feeds,  and  all  other  materials  of 
similar  nature. 

Inspection  Tax.— In  order  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  inspection,  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  ton  must  be  paid 
to  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station. 
The  Director  of  the  Station,  on  receipt  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  tax,  is  required  to  furnish  a  tag  stating  that  all 
charges  have  been  paid. 

The  Brand, — Each  package  of  feeding  stuff  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  law  shall  have  affixed  the  tax  tag 
described  in  section  5  of  the  law,  and  shall  also  bear 
conspicuously  printed  the  following  statements  : 

Tne  number  of  net  pounds  contained  in  the  package. 

The  name  or  trade  mark  under  which  it  is  sold. 

The  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  shipper. 

The  place  of  manufacture. 

The  place  of  business  of  manufacturer  or  shipper. 

The  percentage  of  crude  protein. 

The  percentage  of  crude  fat. 

These  statements  may  be  printed  directly  on  the 
bag,  on  a  tag  to  be  attached  to  the  package,  or  on  the 
back  of  the  tax  tag  furnished  by  the  Director  of  the 
Station. 

Analysis.— A  copy  of  the  statement  of  brand  must 
be  filed  with  the  Director  of  the  Station,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  Director  shall  so  request,  it  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sealed  sample  of  the  goods  so  certified. 
The  Director  must  cause  to  be  collected  each  year  at 
least  one  sample  of  each  of  the  brands  of  feeding 
stuffs  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  These 
samples  are  to  be  analyzed,  and  the  results,  together 
with  related  matter,  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  form  of  bulletins. 

From  the  above  outline,  it  is  apparent  that  the  law 
in  essence  is  identical  with  the  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is,  however,  the 
first  attempt  to  establish  an  adequate  control  over 
the  sale  of  offals  and  other  by-products  used  as  food 
for  cattle  and  other  live  stock. 

Operation  of  the  Law.— It  was  and  is  my  belief 
that  all  the  principal  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
feeding  stuffs  are  reliable  men  of  strict  integrity. 


The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  made  on  this 
assumption,  and  we  have  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  that  of  con¬ 
sumers.  No  case  of  willful  violation  has  come  to  our 
notice.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  an  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  most  dealers  to  live  up  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  accomplished  by  the  law 
is  the  driving  out  of  the  State  the  adulterated  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  which  was  so  largely  sold  in  1897.  The  law 
has  come  into  effect  without  friction,  and  is  running 
as  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  as  the  fertilizer  law. 
It  protects  both  the  dealer  and  the  consumer.  It 
tends  toward  a  more  rational  use  of  feeding  stuffs 
beneficial  to  the  feeder  and  the  dealer. 

What  Changes  Are  Desirable? — From  men 
outside  of  the  State  who  have  studied  the  law,  this 
is  the  most  frequent  question  asked.  The  following 
are  the  more  important  changes  which  commend 
themselves  to  my  judgment : 

The  cost  of  the  inspection  should  be  met  by  a  direct 
State  appropriation,  and  not  by  a  special  tax.  A 
brand  tax  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  many  States  to 
meet  the  expense  of  the  fertilizer  inspection  is  not 
practicable  with  feeds,  since  few  of  the  goods  are  of  a 
definite  “brand”.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  ton¬ 
nage  tax  is  its  cost  of  execution.  The  tags  and  the 
office  work  incidental  to  sending  them  out  use  up  one- 
fourth  of  the  income  from  a  10-eent  tonnage  tax.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  gain  from  this  system  is 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  cost.  Furthermore,  all 
other  police  work  is  carried  on  at  State  expense. 
These  inspections  are  important  to  all,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  evenly  distributed.  In  most  States, 
it  would,  however,  probably  be  impossible  to  pass  the 
law  if  its  cost  of  execution  was  not  met  by  a  special 
tax.  In  this  case,  the  tonnage  tax  seems  to  be  the 
best  ^ay  out. 

Wheat  brans,  middlings,  etc.,  which,  under  the 
Maine  law,  are  exempt,  should  be  included  in  the  in¬ 
spection.  While  most  brans  and  many  so  called  mixed 
feeds  are  fairly  uniform  in  composition,  some  mill 
stuffs — middlings  for  example — are  exceedingly  vari¬ 
able  in  composition.  In  26  samples  of  middlings  ex¬ 
amined  by  this  Station  in  November,  the  protein  ran 
from  12  4  to  21.5  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  goods  car¬ 
rying  less  than  four  per  cent  ©f  fat,  a  very  good  idea 
of  their  feeding  value  can  be  obtained'  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  protein  content  alone,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  require  a  guarantee  of  the  percentage 
of  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of  the  fat 
content  in  oil  and  gluten  meals  and  allied  materials 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  feeder,  as  oils  from  these 
prcducts  seem  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  butter. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  toward  government 
inspection  of  all  articles  of  merchandise  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  liable  to  fraud  and  adulteration.  To  me, 
this  tendency  seems  a  wise  one.  The  feeding-stuff 
law  is  commending  itself  more  and  more,  alike  to 
dealers  and  consumers.  Dealers  in  this  class  of  by¬ 
products  are  welcoming  the  law,  as  it  tends  to  put 
their  business  on  a  more  definite  basis,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  finding  their  interests  protected  by  it.  This 
experiment  in  legislation  in  Maine  has  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  in  some  form,  feed  inspection  has  come  in 
this  State  to  stay,  and  the  idea  is  spreading  to  other 
States. 

The  Vermont  legislature,  at  its  session  last  Fall, 
passed  a  law  practically  identical  with  that  of  Maine. 
This  law  does  not  go  into  effect  until  July,  1899.  The 
subject  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  legislation  on  this  subject  will 
come  up  in  some  of  these  States  the  present  Winter. 
A  similar  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  legislature.  chas.  d.  woods. 

Director  Maine  Experiment  Station. 

Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic.— During  the  blizzard  February  9,  a  Tennessee  River 
packet  was  wrecked  by  smashing  into  a  bridge  at  Johnsonville, 
and  eight  lives  were  lost.  .  .  The  steamer  Venus,  frcm  Java, 
arrived  at  Lewes,  Del  ,  February  9,  after  a  tempestuous  passage. 
Coal  gave  out,  all  movable  woodwork  was  burned,  ard  the  vessel 
was  finally  reduced  to  burning  sugar  from  her  cargo  to  make 
steam.  .  .  During  the  storm  February  8,  a  number  of  mines  in 
Boston  Harbor  went  adrift,  and  were  cast  ashore  at  South  Bos¬ 
ton.  .  .  A  coasting  party  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  struck  by 
an  electric  car  February  9;  one  man  was  killed  and  six  other 
persons  injured.  .  .  In  Chicago,  February  9  was  the  coldest 
day  experienced  in  27  years,  21  below  zero,  the  highest  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  day  being  13  degrees  below  zero.  It  was  30  below 
along  the  lake  shore.  It  was  the  coldest  February  9  ever  recorded 
in  New  York,  three  degrees  below  zero.  Every  vessel  coming 
into  the  harbor  was  covered  with  ice.  Throughout  the  North¬ 
west  the  cold  is  breaking  the  record  for  many  years.  .  .  A  fire 
in  the  old  part  of  New  York  February  9,  caused  a  loss  of  $300,000. 
Several  firemen  were  severely  frostbitten,  being  completely  in¬ 
cased  in  ice,  while  the  adjoining  buildings  looked  like  icebergs. 

.  .  .  Near  Hardin,  Ky  ,  Mrs.  John  Greenfield  died  after  fasting 
45  days.  .  .  At  Wakefield,  Mich.,  an  entire  family  of  six  persons 

were  frozen  to  death  February  10.  The  temperature  there  ranged 
from  20  to  40  degrees  below  zero.  The  Mississippi  River  was 
frozen  over  at  St.  Louis,  and  gas  mains  were  frozen.  Numerous 
fatalities  were  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
ships  were  frozen  in  New  York  Bay,  and  ferryboats  were  frozen 
into  their  slips.  Staten  Island  Sound  was  frozen  over,  and  the 
battleship  Indiana  was  so  surrounded  by  ice  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  that  she  could  not  get  out.  The  Hudson  River  was 
frozen  across  at  Nyack,  where  it  is  3*4  miles  wide.  The  freezing 
of  gas  mains  and  water  pipes  caused  great  distress  in  the  cities. 
New  York  had  40  fires  on  February  10,  some  serious,  and  the 
firemen  worked  under  great  difficulties.  The  cold  was  extended 


by  a  terrible  blizzard,  which  continued  February  12-13.  It  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  much  wider  area  than  the  great  storm  of  1888,  and 
completely  paralyzed  travel.  The  Mississippi  River  was  closed 
to  navigation  from  Greenville,  Miss.,  to  Cairo,  Ill.,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  South,  persons  were  frozen  to  death.  At  one  place 
in  Kentucky,  a  temperature  of  39  degrees  below  zero  was  re¬ 
ported  February  13.  The  snowfall  in  New  York  City  was  nearly 
15  inches,  and  the  distress  among  the  poor  was  great,  the  City 
being  unable  to  aid  them.  Gov.  Roosevelt  ordered  the  armories 
to  be  thrown  open  as  shelters.  Many  disasters  occurred  among 
the  shipping.  The  White  Star  steamer  Germanic  sank  at  her 
pier;  the  weight  of  ice  with  which  the  vessel  was  covered, 
caused  her  to  list  over,  so  that  she  filled  with  water.  Coal  was 
short  in  New  York,  and  the  shortage  amounted  to  famine  in 
many  small  towns.  Train  service  was  suspended  over  a  wide 
territory.  .  .  February  12,  17  patients  were  burned  to  death  in 
the  State  Asylum  at  Yankton,  S.  D.  .  .  At  Chicago,  February 
12,  five  persons  skating  on  Lake  Michigan  were  cut  off  from  shore 
by  the  breaking  of  the  ice.  They  were  rescued  with  difficulty  15 
hours  later;  one  of  the  victims  will  lose  hands  and  feet  by  freez¬ 
ing.  .  .  An  avalanche  at  Cherokee  Gulch,  Col.,  buried  25  per¬ 
sons,  six  of  whom  were  dead  when  dug  out.  .  .  Earthquake 
shocks,  so-called,  have  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  Middle 
West,  in  many  places  opening  great  fissures  in  the  earth.  It  is 
thought  that  it  may  be  caused  by  the  intense  cold.  .  .  The 
steamer  William  Lawrence  went  ashore  off  Port  Royal,  S.  C., dur¬ 
ing  the  great  storm  of  February  12.  The  United  States  collier 
Sterling  was  crowded  on  to  Delaware  Breakwater  by  the  ice, 
February  12.  ,  .  A  passenger  train  on  the  Pittsburg  A  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  a  broken  rail  near'Fleming  Park, 
Pa.,  February  12;  one  man  killed  and  17  injured.  .  .  A  fire  in  a 
Chicago  warehouse  February  14,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $700,000. 
Frozen  fire-plugs  prevented  the  firemen  from  working.  .  . 
Rosetta  Washington  died  at  Louisville,  Ky  ,  February  15,  aged 
135  years.  .  .  The  big  machine  shop  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  was  burned  February  15,  loss  $1,000,000. 

Philippines. — Gen.  Miller  has  received  orders  to  occupy  Iloilo, 
and  will  compel  the  Filipinos  to  evacuate  the  town  and  forts.  As 
newspaper  readers  have  been  puzzled  by  the  difference  in  time 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  Iloilo  time  is  10  hours,  48  minutes  and  9  seconds 
faster  than  Washington  time.  .  .  February  10  our  troops  took 

Caloocan  after  a  three  hours’  fight.  It  was  the  strongest  rebel 
position  on  the  Island  of  Luzon,  and  Aguinaldo  had  gathered  the 
flower  of  his  army  there.  The  place  was  shelled  by  the  Concord 
and  Monadnock,  cooperating  with  the  land  forces,  and  then  our 
forces  rushed  the  trenches,  driving  the  insurgents  before  them. 
Our  loss  was  slight.  February  11  the  insurgents  attacked  our 
lines  at  Caloocan,  but  were  repulsed.  The  weather  was  intensely 
hot,  and  some  of  our  men  were  overcome  by  the  sweltering  sun. 
It  is  now  said,  by  the  Filipinos,  that  they  have  lost  about 
2,500,  with  wounded  far  in  excess  of  that  number,  during  the  past 
week’s  fighting.  The  American  loss  is  65  killed  and  257  wounded. 
The  insurgents  are  now  taking  to  the  jungles,  whence  they  may 
conduct  a  harassing  warfare.  .  .  On  Saturday,  February  11, 

Gen.  Miller  captured  Iloilo.  The  Petrel  and  the  Baltimore  bom¬ 
barded  the  town,  which  the  natives  set  on  fire  before  evacuating. 
American  troops  landed  and  extinguished  the  fires  where  foreign 
property  was  burning,  but  not  before  considerable  damage  was 
done.  No  American  casualties  were  reported.  February  15  the 
steamer  Butuan,  from  Iloilo,  reported  at  Manila  that  another 
fight  had  taken  place  at  Pateros,  10  miles  out  of  Iloilo,  the  natives 
again  being  driven  back. 

Congress.— Mr.  Cannon  stated  February  9  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  bill  would  not  be  passed  this  year.  Discussing  the  treas¬ 
ury  situation,  he  stated  that  the  actual  deficiency  for  the  seven 
months  ended  January  31  was  $93,000,000.  At  the  same  rate  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  remaining  five  months,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  $159,000,000,  exclusive 
of  the  $20,000,000  to  be  paid  to  Spain  under  the  Peace  treaty. 
February  10  the  President  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
asking  immediate  action  for  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable. 

.  .  .  The  McEnery  resolution  against  the  permanent  annexa¬ 

tion  of  the  Philippines  was  passed  by  the  Senate  February  14  by 
a  vote  of  26  to  22.  .  .  February  15  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill 

was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Army  and  Supplies.— At  a  Cabinet  meeting  February  10,  the 
report  of  the  War  Investigating  Commission  was  discussed  in¬ 
formally,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  beef  was  all  right.  On 
the  same  day,  Congressman  Lentz  denounced  the  President  for 
commuting  Gen.  Eagan’s  sentence.  With  pay  during  suspen¬ 
sion,  and  three-fourths  pay  when  retired,  calculating  his  length 
of  life  according  to  mortality  tables,  Eagan  will  draw  $78,000 
from  the  Treasury  after  his  conviction  of  a  crime  against  mili¬ 
tary  discipline.  .  .  Attacks  on  the  army  beef  still  continue, 
and  it  is  now  considered  that  a  Congressional  inquiry  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Reports  from  264  army  officers  who  were  at  the  front  di¬ 
rectly  contradict  the  report  of  the  Investigating  Commission. 

.  .  A  court  of  inquiry  is  to  a eet  February  19,  to  investigate 
Gen.  Miles’s  allegations  concerning  the  bad  beef.  Gen.  Miles  had 
requested  the  War  Department  to  appoint  an  inquiry  into  this 
matter,  and  while  his  connection  with  newspaper  interviews  will 
be  discussed,  the  Inquiry  is  quite  distinct  from  a  court-martial. 
The  report  submitted  by  the  Investigating  Commission  states 
that  all  the  southern  camps  were  in  excellent  condition,  but  that 
there  were  some  defects  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Department. 
The  beef  was  all  right,  the  water  supplies  excellent.  In  the 
medical  department,  it  was  considered  that  there  were  many  in¬ 
stances  of  minor  neglect  and  incompetency. 

Cuba.— Gen.  Brooke  has  signed  a  decree  ordering  that  no  taxes 
due  before  January  1,  the  date  of  American  occupation,  shall  be 
collected.  .  .  The  remains  of  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia  arrived  on 
the  United  States  gunboat  Nashville  February  9,  and  lay  in  state 
in  the  City  Hall  at  Havana  previous  to  interment.  There  was 
some  difficulty  at  the  funeral,  because  the  Cuban  Assembly  as¬ 
serted  the  right  to  walk  before  Gen.  Brooke’s  staff  in  the  proces¬ 
sion.  •  .  It  is  said  that  the  Cubans  will  now  be  given  an  exper¬ 
iment  in  self-government,  and  that  the  American  troops  will  be 
gradually  withdrawn.  Should  anarchy  result,  the  soldiers  will 
be  sent  back  agaiD.  .  .  A  severe  storm  in  Havana  February  14 
submerged  a  portion  of  the  city,  and  blew  down  300  soldiers’  tents. 

General  Foreign  News,- Terrific  weather  prevailed  along  the 
Irish  coast  February  9,  and  many  wrecks  are  reported.  .  .  A 
Siberian  rumor  again  describes  the  finding  of  Andree’s  balloon, 
with  three  bodies,  in  Yeniseisk.  Dr.  Andree  left  Spitzbergen 
July  11,  1897.  .  .  During  the  week  ending  February  10,  there 
were  1,600  deaths  from  plague  in  Bombay.  .  .  Admiral  Cervera 
is  to  be  court-martialed  by  Spain  .  .  In  London,  Eng.,  Febru¬ 
ary  10  was  the  warmest  day  of  its  season  for  50  years,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  64  degrees.  .  .  Frank  Pears,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
was  killed  during  the  recent  revolution  in  Honduras,  and  his 
relatives  urge  the  Government  at  Washington  to  demand  indem¬ 
nity  for  his  death. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


When  I  Blowed  the  Organ. 

[REPRINTED  liT  REQUEST.] 

Often  git  to  tbinkin’  of  the  days  back  East, 

When  I’s  a  little  feller  then  with  afaith  likeyeast; 
Puffin’  all  the  future  up— glad  I  couldB’t  see 
How  the  snags  and  snarls  of  life  bad  it  in  for  me. 
Often  think  of  old-time  friends— Mary  Ann  an’ 
Jim,' 

Barnes’s  folks,  an’  Billy  Smith — what’s  become 
of  him  ? 

Wonder  where  they  live  at  now — many  of  ’em 
dead  ? 

Be  they  happy  1  Such  idees  wander  through  my 
head. 

How’s  things  gone  in  all  them  years?  That’s 
what  I’d  inquire, 

Since  I  blowed  the  organ  in  the  old  church  choir. 
Paid  me  quite  a  salary  to  feed  the  organ  breath, 
Four  dollars  annually,  payable  at  death. 
Leastways  I  alius  found  collections  mighty  slow; 
Didn’t  git  around  to  me— treasury  was  low; 
Pastor  had  a  baby,  an’  struck  ’em  for  his  pay, 
Said  if  they  don’t  pony  up  ’at  he  wouldn’t  stay. 
Big  calls  for  money  there— I  was  minus— still 
’Fore  I’d  quit  that  organ  job,  you’d  a-had  ter  kill 
Me  and  blow  my  ashes  out  from  the  steeple’s 
spire, 

When  I  blowed  the  organ  in  the  old  church  choir. 

Once  they  was  a  feller  come — thought  he’s  mighty 
smart. 

Said  he’d  bet  a  dollar  bill  ’at  I  couldn’t  start 
Fair,  an’  jest  by  pumpin’in  hard  ez  I  could  pump, 
Bust  the  organ  bellus  out;  y’orter  see  me  jump 
Up  an’  work  the  organ  pump  until  I  run  with 
sweat, 

Lamed  my  back,  but  bellus  ain’t  been  a-busted 
yet. 

When  I  quit,  they  p’inted  me  where  the  wind  run 
out 

When  the  bellus  crowded  full — what  a  laugh  an’ 
shout 

Was  on  to  me;  my  spirits  then  sorter  seemed  to 
tire, 

When  I  blowed  the  organ  in  the  old  church  choir. 

War’n’t  a  mite  of  discount  now  on  our  old  quar¬ 
tette, 

Memory  brings  the  echo  back  of  their  singin’  yet; 
Bass  wuz  sung  by  Peter  Sears— kep’  the  pauper 
farm; 

He  could  sing  ’way  down  to  H— done  his  lungs 
no  harm. 

Bill  McKee  sung  tenor  so  you  could  set  and  hear 
Them  sweet  notes  jest  die  away  in  the  distance 
clear ; 

Pastor's  sister  sung  the  air— never  split  a  note, 
Seems  as  though  she  had  a  bird  singin’  in  her 
throat ; 

Schcol-marm  sung  the  alto  part  way  down  to 
her  feet, 

Tenor’s  voice  jest  stuck  right  out  from  her  low 
notes  sweet. 

When  they  struck  Old  Hundred  up,  I’ll  bet  that 
Heaven  was  nigher 

When  I  blowed  the  organ  in  the  old  church  choir. 

Ole  Miss  Smith  was  organist,  spectacled  ole 
maid; 

Jest  beats  all  what  tender  words  that  ole  organ 
said 

When  she  run  her  knuckled  hands  up  and  down 
the  keys; 

Treble  notes  jest  whisperin’  like  a  Summer 
breeze. 

When  she  tetched  the  lower  notes  with  the  bellus 
full, 

That  old  organ  jest  gut  mad— bellered  like  a  bull. 
I’d  jest  fill  her  up  with  wind  till  the  church  would 
shake. 

Don’t  make  no  such  music  now  like  we  used  to 
make. 

Strangers  used  to  turn  their  heads  eyin’  us  like 
fire, 

When  I  blowed  the  organ  in  the  old  church  choir. 

Once  a  stranger  woman  walked  right  up  in  the 
choir; 

Didn’t  know  jest  who  she  was— warn’t  time  to 
inquire. 

Sing  ?  My  stars!  the  angels  don’t  give  no  sweeter 
note; 

Echoes  from  the  throne  above  ’round  us  seemed 
to  float. 

I  jest  stood  there  heart- in- throat— clean  forgot  to 
pump. 

Bellus  empty  !  Organist  on  the  keys  went  thump! 
When  she  quit,  ole  Deacon  Grim,  he  passed 
around  his  hat; 

Knowed  he’d  pick  up  all  folks  had  with  ’em  after 
that. 

We  all  felt  jest  lifted  up— never  got  no  higher 
When  I  blowed  the  organ  in  the  old  church  choir. 

Tell  ye,  them  was  good  ole  days,  happiness  and 
peace 

All  the  rugged  days  of  life  used  to  smooth  and 
grease 

Till  ye  slid  along  through  life,  happy  an’ content. 
As  fer  things  that  vex  folks— we  ain’t  know  what 
they  meant. 

Lots  of  organs  run  by  steam,  so  they  tell  me  now; 
I’ll  bet  they  ain’t  equal  to  hand  work  anyhow. 
Wished  I’d  kep’  my  practice  up— I  can’t  play  or 
sing; 

Ez  fer  music,  pumpin’  wind’s  jest  the  only  thing 
I  can  do:  but  maybe  I  can  strike  a  job  up  higher 
To  help  blow  the  organ  in  that  big  church  choir. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  swindler  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
advertising'  10  yards  of  silk  for  81,  and 
has  succeeded  in  defrauding  a  large 
number  of  confiding  victims.  He  is  now 
held  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  use  of  the  mails.  For  each  dollar 
sent  him,  he  really  sent  10  yards  of  silk 
— thread. 

* 

It  is  often  asserted  that  women  who 
are  out  shopping  are  guilty  of  ordering 
the  most  painfully  incongruous  mixture 
of  food  for  lunch,  and  we  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  indorse  this  opinon,  after  see¬ 
ing  a  woman  lunching  with  apparent 
enjoyment  on  boiled  cabbage  and  choco¬ 
late  eclairs.  Still,  men  are  equally  ec¬ 
centric  in  their  tastes,  and  we  heard  re¬ 
cently  of  a  United  States  Senator  who 
was  heard,  in  a  Washington  restaurant, 
to  order  pigs’  feet  and  honey  !  We  once 
met  a  man  whose  daily  order,  in  a  quick- 
lunch  restaurant,  was  baked  beans, 
crackers-and-milk,  and  ice  cream  !  neate 
the  baked  beans  and  the  crackers-and- 
milk  in  alternate  mouthfuls,  and  then 
finished  with  the  ice  cream.  After  watch¬ 
ing  him  eat  that  horrifying  combina¬ 
tion  three  days  in  succession,  we  moved 
to  another  restaurant. 

* 

A  recent  New  York  wedding  was 
noticeable  for  the  unusual  height  of  all 
the  persons  concerned,  the  bride  being 
5  feet  11  inches  tall,  while  the  brides¬ 
maids  fell  little  below  her  in  height ; 
the  bridegroom  was  6  feet  2  inches,  and 
all  the  ushers  looked  like  giant  grena¬ 
diers.  The  increasing  height  of  young 
women  is  often  commented  on,  many  of 
the  fashionable  brides  of  the  past  year 
being  much  taller  than  their  husbands, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  American 
and  English  branches  of  the  human  race 
are  increasing  in  size.  Any  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  our  fighting  medieval  an¬ 
cestors  excelled  us  in  physical  propor¬ 
tions  should  examine  knightly  suits  of 
armor  (genuine,  not  modern  foundry- 
made)  in  some  museum.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  average  medieval  suit  of  armor 
is  too  small  for  the  average  modern  man. 

* 

This  Winter  has  been  so  severe  in 
most  sections  that  frostbites  have  been 
unusually  prevalent  among  those  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather.  A  Chicago  phy¬ 
sician  observes  that  frostbite  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  blood  circulation,  and  the 
utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
thawing- out  process,  for  it  is  very  easy 
to  injure  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  process.  Where  the  surface  is  un¬ 
broken,  tincture  of  red  pepper  restores 
the  circulation  by  acting  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  and  leaves  no  stain.  Laudanum 
or  other  opiates  should  be  used  carefully 
for  allaying  pain,  because  of  the  danger 
of  over-absovption.  Tincture  of  benzoin 
or  carbolized  vaseline  $re  both  excellent 
for  raw  surfaces.  After  using  vaseline, 
the  injured  portion  should  be  covered 
with  cotton  or  a  warm  cloth.  Whenever 
a  frostbite  turns  a  dark  color,  it  should 
receive  the  attention  of  a  physician  with¬ 
out  delay,  for  it  is  likely  to  be  gangren¬ 
ous,  therefore  dangerous. 

* 

At  a  competitive  examination  in  Natal, 
in  a  paper  on  health  and  temperance, 
the  following  question  occurred,  “Write 
out  some  simple  directions  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  incases  of  convulsions  in  infants  ” 
According  to  the  London  Lancet,  one 
answer  ran  a9  follows :  “  Put  the  infant 
quickly  into  a  bath  of  boiling  water  up 
to  the  m  ck.  Put  ice  on  its  head.  Then 
give  him  a  mild  epidemic,  followed  by  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.”  Probably  the 
castor  oil  would  be  followed  by  the 
undertaker.  This  is  rather  suggestive 


of  an  oft- quoted  story  regarding  a  care¬ 
less  printer  who  mixed  up  two  items  in 
the  “  answers  to  correspondents  ”  column 
of  a  weekly  paper.  One  paragraph  gave 
a  recipe  for  pickling  onions,  while  the 
other  gave  treatment  for  twin  babies 
with  the  croup.  The  horrified  mother 
found  herself  directed  to  “  undress  the 
infants,  scald  them  with  boiling  brine 
after  removing  the  skins  and,  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  hot  spiced  vinegar,  rub  their 
chests  with  vaseline,  give  small  doses  of 
ipecac  and  store  them  away  in  tigbtly- 
sealed  bottles  m  a  cool,  dark  place.” 

* 

This  doesn’t  sound  like  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  American  official,  does  it? 
“His  ex;ellency  was  dressed  in  very 
tight  Silk  trousers,  fastened  partly  up 
the  sides  with  showy  chased  gold  or  gilt 
buttons,  a  short  Eton-cut  olive-green 
jacket  with  an  infinity  of  buttons,  white 
socks,  ornamented  slippers,  a  red  sash 
around  his  waist,  a  kind  of  turban,  and 
a  kris  at  his  side.”  Yet  this  gorgeous 
person  is  one  of  our  newly- acquired 
wards  and,  it  is  feared,  rather  a  trouble¬ 
some  acquisition,  too — the  young  Sultan 
of  Sulu.  He  is  a  devoted  Mohammedan, 
and  rivals  the  much-discussed  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts,  of  Utah,  in  bis  supply  of  better 
halves.  An  English  traveler,  who  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  Sultan,  says  that  one 
of  the  Sultanas  was  very  pretty,  or  bad 
been  so,  but  the  others  were  heavy,  lan¬ 
guid  and  lazy,  and  their  appearance  was 
not  improved  by  having  their  teeth  dyed 
black.  They  all  wore  light-colored  dual 
garments  of  great  width,  and  light  bod¬ 
ices,  and  their  foreheads  were  hidden 
under  a  heavy  fringe  of  hair.  The  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Sulu  has  given  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  Span  ards,  and  does  not 
seem  very  promising  material  for  mak¬ 
ing  over  into  a  good  American. 

* 

At  the  New  York  poultry  show,  some 
very  beautiful  pheasants  were  among 
the  birds  exhibited,  and  one  of  the 
newspapers  tells  of  an  admiring  young 
woman  who  hung  over  the  pheasants, 
exclaiming  indignantly,  “  How  can  any 
one  kill  such  beautiful  creatures  for 
food  ?  ”  Several  unfeeling  men  in  her 
vicinity  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm.but  the 
smile  was  chiefly  a  oused  by  the  fact  that 
the  sympathetic  young  woman  wore  an 
entire  pheasant,  tail  and  all,  on  her  hat ! 
It  is  said  tvat  a  young  woman  similarly 
adorned  called  recently  on  Mine.  Lilli 
Lehmann,  the  great  German  prima 
donna,  with  a  request  for  her  autograph. 
It  happens  that  Mine.  Lehmann,  who  de¬ 
votes  much  thought  to  various  humane 
societies,  is  at  present  strongly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  crusade  against  bird  slaugh¬ 
ter  for  millinery  trimmings,  and  her 
misguided  visitor  received  a  very  sharp 
lecture  on  the  subject.  Mme.  Lehmann 
devotes  her  leisure  to  this  work  abroad, 
and  is  agitating  the  subject  here  during 
her  present  visit.  She  rightly  Slid  that, 
to  inculcate  kindness  to  animals,  we 
must  begin  with  the  children. 

• 

* 

The  Manila  correspondent  of  Collier’s 
Weekly  writes  that  the  Filipino  women 
have  lustrous  dark  eyes  and  luxuriant 
black  hair,  in  which  they  take  great 
pride ;  it  is  long,  thick  and  glossy, 
anointed  with  cocoanut  oil,  cleansed 
and  washed  with  lime  juice,  and  usually 
worn  in  a  coil  or  knot  held  by  a  golden 
comb  or  ornamented  pins.  Hats  aLd 
bonnets  are  unknown  among  the  Filip¬ 
inos,  so  no  doubt  many  an  American 
husband  wishes  he  lived  there.  The  na¬ 
tive  women  have  finely  shaped  feet  that 
never  knew  a  stocking  ;  they  wear  low 
slippers  of  an  Oriental  pattern,  some¬ 
times  wooden  shoes.  The  dress  of  a 
Filipino  woman  usually  consists  of  a 
single  garment  with  wide  sleeves ;  a 
Pina  cloth  handkerchief  is  generally 
worn  around  the  neck,  and  every  one 
wears  a  rosary  or  a  crucifix.  House¬ 
keeping  in  the  native  sections  is  quite 
primitive  in  its  details.  Love-making, 
courtship  and  marriage  are  there  con¬ 


ducted  in  the  manner  common  in  Orient¬ 
al  lands,  the  lover  serving  the  father  of 
his  future  wife.  Fifteen  years  is  the 
customary  age  for  marriage  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

* 

Cleaning  upper  windows  often  re¬ 
quires  a  steady  head,  but  the  household 
window  cleaner  takes  small  risks,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  men  who  do  such  work 
about  the  big  office  buildings,  and  we 
have  often  trembled  for  the  cheery, 
flaxen  haired  Sweie  who  washed  the 
windows  by  our  desk,  whistling  “  Two 
Little  Girls  in  Blue,”  while  he  stood  on 
the  narrow  sill  above  the  busy  Chicago 
street.  0_ce  we  were  idly  watching  a 
man  cleaning  windows  on  the  fourteenth 
floor  of  the  big  building  opposite, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  slip,  and 
what  looked  like  a  bundle  of  clothes 
flashed  down  to  the  pavement  below. 
We  have  never  cared  to  watch  such 
workers  since.  The  deckhands  of  the 
New  York  ferryboats,  however,  furnish 
a  daily  spectacle  for  the  morning  pas¬ 
sengers,  as  they  walk  along  a  narrow 
ledge  over  the  churned-up  salt  water, 
swabbing  the  cabin  windows.  One  morn¬ 
ing  recently,  however,  when  crossing  the 
ferry  from  Jersey  City,  a  sudden  series 
of  excited  whistles,  followed  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  boat,  showed  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  Every  one  rushed 
outside,  to  find  four  big  ferryboats  sta¬ 
tionary  in  a  group,  while  ropes  and  life 
preservers  showed  that  some  one  was 
taking  an  involuntary  bath.  It  was  a 
window-cleaner  who  had  lost  his  foot¬ 
ing,  and  though  the  river  was  full  of 
ice,  he  was  seen  swimming  strongly,  and 
was  soon  taken  on  board  in  safety,  and 
rushed  down  to  the  engine-room  to  take 
the  chill  off.  A  trail  of  life  preservers, 
which  were  thrown  overboard  by  excited 
passengers,  floated  among  the  ice,  as  the 
sole  reminder  of  the  man’s  escape. 


The  Delicious 
Flavor  of 


Is  a  Natural  Property 
of  the  Entire  Wheat. 

Compared  with  all  other  grain  foods 
Wheatlet  is  unquestionably  the  best  in  the 
World.  It  is  delicate  but 
substantial,  rich  in  gluten 
and  phosphates;  for  weak 
stomachs  or  healthy  appe¬ 
tites.  Try  it.  Sold  in  21b 
packages. 

If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  Wheatlet  have  him 
order  some  for  you, or  send 
us  his  name  andyour  order 
—we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  There  is  only 
one  Wheatlet.  Avoid  substitutes. 

The  Genuine  ss  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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The  Soy  Bean  for  the  Table. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the 
Soy  bean  as  a  farm  crop,  because  it  has 
been  quite  well  tested  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  ;  but  as  a  table  food,  I 
have  heard  little  about  it.  Bast  year, 
we  had  a  patch  on  one  side  of  a  field ; 
the  plants  grew  very  freely  a  ad  bore 
most  abundantly.  When  the  beans  were 
well  grown  in  the  pods,  but  had  not  yet 
turned  hard,  we  thought  to  try  them  for 
house  use.  A  mess  was  quickly  gath¬ 
ered  and  the  shelling  began.  My  little 
girl  and  an  East  Indian  boy,  who  was 
then  staying  at  our  house,  took  the ‘job 
of  shelling  them.  They  worked  faith¬ 
fully  and  long,  bub  the  prospect  of  get¬ 
ting  enough  for  dinner  in  time  to  cook 
them  was  becoming  very  doubtful.  I 
then  helped  them  until  theq'ob  was  done. 
But  oh  !  What  a  job  !  Never  again  will 
we  attempt  shelling  Soy  beans  when  the 
pods  are  still  green.  They  were  well 
filled,  but  they  were  so  little  and  so 
hard  to  open  that  we  were  sorry  of  the 
bargain. 

The  beans  were  cooked  in  the  usual 
way,  with  a  little  cream,  and  we  thought 
them  excellent.  We  have  since  gathered 
the  crop,  and  easily  pounded  out  the  dry 
beans.  The  entire  stalks  were  cut,  to 
which  the  pods  held  firmly,  but  they 
opened  very  freely  when  dry.  We  have 
cooked  the  beans  and  think  them  super¬ 
ior  to  the  common  white  or  soup  beans 
in  both  taste  and  textfire.  They  have 
a  sweetish  and  delightful  flavor,  and 
cook  soft  and  very  tender. 

This  is  the  richest  of  all  beans,  so  the 
chemists  say,  in  muscle-making  ingredi¬ 
ents.  We  can  grov  it  cheaply,  thrash 
out  the  beans  easily,  and  be  sure  of  no 
bugs  or  their  larvae  in  them.  This  last 
is  an  important  point  in  the  South,  where 
insects  infest  nearly  all  beans  that  are 
grown.  The  Soy  bean  is  much  better 
flavored  and  almost  as  good  in  every  other 
way  as  the  cow  pea.  We  expect  to  grow 
and  use  it  for  the  table  on  our  farm,  and 
also  as  a  food  for  stock  and  a  soil  im¬ 
prover.  n.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Country  Life  in  a  Live  Com¬ 
munity. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record, 
writing  of  the  deficiencies  of  country 
school q  referred  to  the  “  isolation  and 
stagnation  ”  of  country  life,  and  stated 
that  the  country  schools  are  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  graded.  As  an  example  of  the 
other  side  of  the  shield,  here  is  what  a 
Michigan  man  writes,  in  answer  to  these 
misleading  statements  : 

“I  live  in  the  country,  pure  and  simple, 
nine  miles  from  any  railroad  and  the 
same  distance  from  even  the  smallest 
village,  yet  the  1  dry-rot  of  the  brain  ’ 
of  which  the  preceding  correspondent 
speaks  has  not,  as  yet,  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  our  community.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  Grange  in  this  place,  we 
have  a  circulating  library,  owned  by  the 
State,  and  every  three  or  six  months  a 
new  section  containing  50  books  is  re¬ 
ceived.  There  is,  also,  a  branch  of  a 
traveling  library  here,  which  receives  a 
new  section  every  three  months,  and  the 
librarian  tells  me  there  are  50  members 
in  this  club.  For  the  last  three  years, 
we  have  had  a  lecture  course  each  Win¬ 
ter  at  a  cost  of  $125  for  five  lectures,  and 
that  this  has  been  a  success  financially 
is  assured  by  its  continuance  for  that 
length  of  time.  We  receive  and  can  send 
mail  twice  a  day  during  a  period  of  five 
months  each  year,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  year  we  have  a  daily  mail.  I  fancy 
one  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  newspapers  taken  in  this 
‘stagnant  and  isolated’  place.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  people  are  members  of 
a  stock  telephone  company,  owned  and 
operated  by  themselves.  They  have  tele¬ 
phones  in  their  houses,  by  means  of 
which  they  have  instant  communication 
with  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing, 
and  a  large  number  of  small  villages. 
Pianos  are  by  no  means  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  one  would  have  difficulty 


in  finding  a  family  which  did  not  own  a 
good  driving  horse  and  carriage. 

“  As  for  schools — and  in  this  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  for  I  was  educated  in 
these  schools,  and  have  taught  here  for 
five  years — every  school  in  this  county, 
without  any  exception,  is  divided  into 
eight  grades.  The  children  are  promoted 
on  examination,  and  in  order  to  pass  the 
eighth  grade,  they  must  write  on  ques¬ 
tions  prepared  by  the  county  commis¬ 
sioner  of  schools.  To  all  pupils  who  pass 
this  examination  successfully,  diplomas 
are  given  which  will  give  them  entrance 
to  any  high  school  in  the  county  without 
examination.  Nearly  every  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  this  vicinity  has  its  literary 
society,  in  which  both  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  participate  and  enjoy  the  music, 
recitations,  reading  and  debates. 

“  This  is  no  fancy  picture — just  a  plain 
account  of  a  farming  community,  who 
live  ‘  far  from  the  madding  crowd  ’ — and 
enjoy  it.” 

The  Open-Air  Cure  of  Con¬ 
sumption. 

A  recent  account  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  of  the  manner  in  which  con¬ 
sumptives  are  treated  at  Nordrach,  Ger¬ 
many,  certainly  contains  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  all  who  are  suspected  of  deli¬ 
cate  lungs.  From  the  moment  of  arrival 
until  leaving  Nordrach,  the  patient  never 
breathes  one  breath  of  any  but  the  purest 
air,  as  Nordrach  is  in  the  Black  Forest 
at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet,  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  a  long  way  off  from  a  town 
or  even  a  village.  The  casement  win¬ 
dows  of  the  sanitoria  are  kept  wide  open 
day  and  night,  Winter  and  Summer,  and 
in  some  instances,  the  windows  are  taken 
completely  out  of  the  frames.  Thus  it  is 
practically  an  outdoor  life  the  patient 
lives  continuously.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  danger  of  chills  in  going  out  in  any 
kind  of  weather  or  at  any  hour,  as  the 
temperature  within  and  without  is  equal. 
So  pleasant  does  this  living  in  the  open 
become,  and  so  hardy  is  the  patifnt 
made,  and  so  invigorated,  that  on  his 
return  to  this  country,  it  is  the  greatest 
misery  for  him  to  have  to  remain  in  a 
room  with  closed  windows. 

Being  at  such  a  considerable  height — 
1,500  feet,  with  a  rise  in  the  longer  walks 
of  another  1,500  feet — the  patient,  to 
get  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  into 
the  system,  must  breathe  relatively  more 
of  the  rarefied  air,  and  thus  expand  the 
lungs.  In  this  way,  the  lungs  are  com¬ 
pletely  flooded  with  pure  air ;  all  the 
odd  corners  and  crannies,  which  he  has 
hardly  used  for  years,  are  ventilated, 
which  the  easy  walking  uphill  is  emi¬ 
nently  calculated  to  effect,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  almost  absolute  rest  the 
patient  enjoys  allows  the  lungs  to  be 
practically  undisturbed,  and  so  permits 
the  healing  process  to  proceed. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  climate  has  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  case.  There  the  pa¬ 
tients,  who  go  out  regularly,  day  after 
day,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  sometimes 
walk  for  hours  at  a  time  in  the  rain, 
without  ever  thinking  of  changing  their 
wet  clothes  afterwards.  This  course  I 
still  adopt,  and  find  that  such  a  wetting 
— sometimes  tw'ce  in  one  day — never 
does  me  any  harm  whatever.  I  asked 
Dr.  Walther  if  he  thought  his  system 
could  be  carried  on  with  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  England.  He  said  that  it  could 
be  worked  there  quite  as  well  as  at  Nor¬ 
drach,  or  as  in  the  balmiest  clime  ;  that 
all  that  was  required  was  a  place  where 
pure  air  was  to  be  had,  situated  well 
away  from  a  town,  at  a  fair  elevation, 
and  the  man  to  see  that  the  system  was 
properly  carried  out.  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  perfectly  true.  Abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  else  is  needed.  Freedom 
from  wind,  a  high  average  of  sunshine, 
dry  climate,  and  all  other  such  things  as 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  so  neces¬ 
sary,  go  for  nothing. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


An  Easy  Pudding. 

The  making  of  apple  tapioca  pudding 
used  to  seem  like  an  unpleasant  under¬ 
taking,  involving  considerable  time  and 
numerous  sticky  dishes.  Since  I  have 
had  an  agateware  double-boiler,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  different.  I  have  modi¬ 
fied  my  cook-book  recipe  till  it  would 
hardly  be  recognized.  My  present 
method  would  seem  very  haphazard  and 
unscientific,  but  the  result  is  most  satis¬ 
factory.  In  fact,  I  never  knew  before 
what  a  good  apple  tapioca  pudding  was 
Here  is  my  formula : 

One  cupful  of  pearl  tapioca,  washed 
one  pint  cold  water,  a  pinch  of  salt,  half 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  from  three  to  five  sour 
apples,  according  to  size,  pared  and 
quartered.  Put  all  these  things  in  the 
double-boiler  and  stir  together  ;  put  hot 
water  in  the  under  part,  place  it  on  the 
stove,  and  cook  for  three  or  four  hours. 
It  may  be  stirred  once  or  twice  during 
the  time,  when  about  half  done,  but 
aside  from  that  and  keeping  hot  water 
in  the  under  dish,  you  may  dismiss  it 
from  your  mind  till  you  are  ready  to  eat 
it.  Cream  adds  the  finishing  touch. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS 


DINNER  SET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 

with  30  lbs.  S.  8.  Chop  Toa.  Dace 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  Riven  away  with 
$5,  $7,  $10  and  $15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  S.S.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  It.  N.-Y. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31&33Vescy  St.  (Box  280),NewYorlt 


Caution — The  market  is  full  of 
imitations,  represented  to  be  the  same  as 

on/)  U/JUI  e  Bronchial 

onuwwn  o  rrocAc»0fBos.on 

Tho  Genuine  lias  tho 

Fac-Similo  S  J?  /  S  on  every 

Signature  of  <4 //<***,&*'  box- 

-HlL$9.50  BUYS  A  VICTOR 8EW,N0 


man 

_ _ _ _ _  _  OIIADK  V  IU  I  un  MACIilNK 

Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 
Finished ;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Writo  for  82  B ago  Cata¬ 
logue.  Attachments  Freo.  30  DAYS  FRKK  TRIAL.  AddroM 
Dopt.899, VICTOR UFC).  CO.,  205-297  Fifth  Avo.,  Chicago. 


1000  SEWING  MACHINES 


AND  UP. 

Standard  makes.  Kveryone  a  bargain.  Varloua 
^  %»■  styles.  Highest  grade  high  arm  maohlnee.  We  are 

closing  out  the  atook  of  a  well  known  make  at 
less  than  factory  cost.  We  are  under  con¬ 
tract  not  to  advertise  the  name  for  at  oar 
prices  it  would  ruin  their  agents.  Don’t  miss 
this  opportunity.  WE  GUARANTEE  the  machine  for 
years  — most  for  your  money  —  satisfaction 
in  every  purchase.  Shipped  on  approval.  Ifnot  right 
don’t  keep  It.  A  few  good  AGENTS  WANTED.  f 

BROWN-LEWIS  CO..  (T)  293  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free 

N.  O.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


Elgin  Watches 

vary  in  sizo  but  not  in  time  telling— accuracy 
is  an  attribute  of  all  Elgin  Watches— 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

can  bo  had  of  all  jewelers— they  know  their 
good  points  in  detail— ask  them. 

An  Klein  W ntch  always  has  the  word  “Klein” 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 


B.&  B. 


Winning— or  deserving 

— big  difference  between  these  two  ways. 

Some  men  can  win  business  for  “  gold 
bricks”  without  deserving  it. 

Some  stores  can  win  Dry  Goods  busi¬ 
ness  with  big  advertisements — so  might 
we. 

But  that  way  doesn’t  pay  in  the  end — 
either  the  buyer  or  the  seller. 

We’re  sticking  to  the  plain,  hard,  cold 
method  of  merit. 

Takes  merit  to  get  the  steady,  in¬ 
creasing  business  that’s  coming  here 
from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

And  getting  it  that  way  is  deserving 
it — the  merit  of  goods  and  prices — best 
and  choicest  kinds  your  money  will  buy. 

We  want  to  win — but  we’re  a  hundred 
times  more  in  earnest  about  deserving 
your  orders — then  we’ll  get  them  sure — 
all  the  time — and  you’ll  save  money. 

Get  samples  fine  new  S pring  silks  7 5c., 
85c«.  $1.00 — and  dressy  Sprirg  wool¬ 
ens  i$5c.,  50c.,  75c. — let  them  prove 
we’re  determined  to  deserve  the  prefer¬ 
ence  on  such  a  basis  of  merit  as  will 
show  you  convincing  advantage. 

New  1899  wash  goods  10c.  to  $1.25. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 

Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 

Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


See  what  nice  wash  goods  at  20c. 
yard — lots  at  other  prices — samples  if 
you  want  them — but  see  if  this  particular 
line  at  20c.  doesn’t  interest  you. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


»<£*  «£•  «£*  «t>  <*>♦*» 


No.  3034  Bufcgj.  Price  |3T.25 
With  Leather  Quarter  Top. 


^aBgjoagjggfflga^ 

Don’t  Pay  Three  Profits 

F'n.  If  you  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  leant  yon 

can  for  the  best  vehicle?  Get  all  you  can  In  material  and  workman¬ 
ship— pay  as  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  “extras.” 

You  save  the  jobber’s  commission  and  the  retailer’s  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagens,  harness  ami  horse 
accessories,  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  I  f  what  you  order  does  not  suit,  send 

PI f'/l t  hflf.h  am  va  i  ra V  nn  *  —  v  .. ^ .  .  _ 


It  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  Kglt  thecatio^^^ 

THECOLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS 


imm 

WE  HAVE 
NO  AGENTS, 

but  have  sold  to  the  user 
direct  at  factory  prices  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years. 
We  ship  any  whore  for  ex¬ 
amination.  Everything 
Fully  Warranted.  We 
are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness  in  the  world  selling 
to  the  CQnsumer  exclusively.  Our  line  consists  of 
Uockaways,  Surreys,  Traps,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes, 
Driving  Wagons,  Top  Buggies,  Open  and  Top  Road 
Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Milk 
Wagons.  Wagonettes  and  all  styles  of  Harness. 
meml  for  Large  Free  Catalogue. 

ELKIIART 

Carriage  and  Harness  Manfg.  Co., 

W.  B.  Pratt,  Secy.  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


Tills  Double  Huger  Harness, 
$20,  as  good  as  sells  fur  $20. 


This  Extension-Top  Surrey  with 
double  fenders,  complete  with  side 
curtulns,  aprons,  lamps,  and  polo  or 
shafts,  for  $72. 

J  ust  u»  good  as  retails  for  $110. 


i5o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  25 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1899. 

BHAN8  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. 1  45  @1  47 

Marrow,  lair  to  good . 1  25  @1  40 

Medium,  1898,  choice . . 130  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 105  @125 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 125  @  - 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  20 

Bed  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @  — 

Bed  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  46  @1  65 

White  Kidney.  1898,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Yellow  Bye,  1898,  choice . 1  46  @1  60 

Lima,  California . 2  30  @2  32 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  95  @1  00 

1898,  bags .  90  @  92 

@1  10 


1897,  Bootoh,  bags . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb.. 

Western,  firsts . . . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds .  17 

State,  finest .  24 

Btate,  firsts .  22 

Btate,  thirds  to  seconds .  17 

Western,  June  finest .  20 

Western,  June,  seoonds  toflrsts .  16 

Btate  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  23 

Half-flrkin  tubs,  firsts .  19 

Firkins,  fancy .  1654$ 

Firkins,  firsts .  16  ~ 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  finest .  18 

Firsts .  16 

Beconds .  1$)4® 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  13)*@ 

Beconds  to  firsts . .  12  ~ 

Current  make,  finest .  14 

Beconds .  12J<@ 

Thirds .  11)4® 

Bolls,  fresh,  fancy .  14 

Fai  r  to  good .  11)4® 

CHEESE— NEW 

Btate,  f.  c..  Sep.  &  Oo.,  col’d,  large,  f’oy. 

Bep.  &  Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy .  10M@ 

White  or  col’d.,  Nov.,  large,  choice. 

Large,  good  to  prime .  9)4@ 

Large,  oommon  to  fair .  7  " 

Bep.  &  Oc„  small,  colored,  fancy .  11 

Sep.  &  Oc.,  small,  white, -fancy .  11 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  choloe .  10 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  8 94® 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  794® 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  7)4® 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  7  @ 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6)4@ 

Part  shims,  oommon  to  fair .  4)*@ 

Full  skims .  3)4® 

KGG8. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fanoy,  new  laid. 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz . 

Btate  and  Penn.,  average  best .  25)4  ® 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  28 

Fair  to  good .  2'7 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime.  " 
FBUIT8— DBIBD. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb. . .  994 @ 

Choice,  per  lb .  9  ~ 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  7 

Bun-dried  Southern,  sliced,  1898 .  6 

Bun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb . .'  6 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  174® 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  9  @ 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb .  4  @ 

Huckleberries.  1898.  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— GREKN. 

Apples,  Spy,  Northern .  2 

Baldwin,  State .  2 

Greening,  Northern . •■••... 

Greening,  State  and  Western . 3  IK) 

Common  varieties . 2  00 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 

Grape  fruit,  Florida,  boxes .  6  00 

Russets,  boxes .  4  00 

Oranges,  Florida,  Russets .  3  00 

Floridas,  Brights .  3  25 

Florida  Tangerines,  per  strap . 5  00 

Mandarines,  per  strap .  4  00 

California  Navels .  2  75 

Choice  to  fancy . 

Extra  fancy .  4 

Seedlings .  2  00 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red,  per  case . 4 

Abbaka.  per  case .  4 

Smooth,  Cayenne .  5  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  qt.  35 
Open  crates,  per  quart .  15 
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FURS  AND  8KIN8. 

Nor.  West. 

Southern 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Wei 

Black  bear . 

15  00 

@  25  00 

12  00 

@  2( 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5  00 

@  10  00 

3  00 

@  f 

Otter . 

.  7  00 

@ 

8  00 

5  00 

@  1 

Beaver,  large . 

7  00 

@ 

8  00 

6  00 

@  1 

Medium . 

.  5  00 

@ 

6  00 

4  00 

@  f 

Small . . . 

.  3  00 

@ 

4  00 

2  00 

@  ; 

Silver  Fox . 

.25  00 

@100  00 

— 

@ 

Cross  Fox . 

.  5  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

Red  Fox . 

.  1  75 

@ 

2  CO 

1  40 

@  : 

Gray  Fox . 

.  80 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  70 

@ 

81 

60 

© 

Timber . 

.  2  50 

@ 

3  00 

1  60 

@ 

Wolverine . 

.  6  00 

@ 

6  00 

— 

@ 

Lynx . 

.  2  50 

@ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

Wild  Cat . 

.  35 

@ 

50 

20 

@ 

House  Cat,  black . . . 

.  25 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 

Colored . 

@ 

9 

5 

© 

Marten,  dark . 

.  6  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

Pale . 

.  3  00 

@ 

4  00 

— 

@ 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  35 

1  10 

@ 

Half-striped.... 

.  80 

@ 

90 

65 

@ 

Striped . 

.  40 

@ 

45 

35 

© 

White . 

.  12 

@ 

15 

10 

© 

Raccoon . 

.  75 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

Opossum,  large . 

.  24 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

Medium . 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

Small . 

@ 

7 

5 

© 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

.  2  00 

@ 

2  50 

1  25 

@ 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

.  11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

Winter . 

.  14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

Kits . 

3 

® 

4 

3 

@ 

7  00 
7  00 
5  00 
CO 


60 

70 

70 

25 


30 

25 

8 


1  20 
75 
40 
15 
75 
23 
14 
6 

1  60 
11 
14 


GAME. 

English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  60  @2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  don.  2  00  @2  50 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  50 

Wild  ducks. canvas, 6  lbs  &  over  to  p’r,p  pr2  00  @2  50 
Bed  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  25  @1  75 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  60  @1  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  50  @  76 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  36  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  26  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

Babbits,  per  pair.... . . .  20  @  25 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair . .  40  @  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  Bed  elevator .  83)4@  — 

No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  b..  afloat .  86  @  — 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y.,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  83)4@  — 

No.  1  bard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  79)4®  — 

Corn.  No  2  delivered .  45  @  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  44  @ 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  44  @ 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  44  @ 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  37  @ 

No.  3  White .  36)4® 

No.  2  mixed .  35)4® 

No.  3  mixed .  35,  ® 

Rejected . 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f .  o.  b . 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b . 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . . . 

State  and  Jersey . 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West,  del 


4436 

4436 

38 

37 


35 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 


Clover,  mixed,  per  HX 
Clover,  per  100  lbs..., 
No  grade,  per  100  lbs  . 
■aw,  long  rye,  per  100  1 
Oat,. per  100  lbs... 


.  66 

© 

6894 

65 
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65)4 

65 

© 

65*4 
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58 
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59 

.  64 
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65 
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60 
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52 
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42 
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@ 

45 
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35 

..30 

@ 

45 

..30 

@ 

35 

HONBY. 


Btate,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  12)4®  13 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb . 10  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

California,  oomb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon. .. ...  65  @  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  18  @  — 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  15 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  8  @  13 

Olds .  3  @  7 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898.  choice .  18  @  19 

Prime . 16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  12  @  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  Of  1897  .  8  ®  12 

Olds .  2  @  6 

German,  eto.,  crop  of  1898 .  47  @  55 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 2  00@4  00 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  25@1  75 

Seconds . . .  25®  60 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  5(@  75 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  20@  35 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  15 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  75®  ICO 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz  .  50@  75 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  .  33®  40 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  0r@i  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  .  5  00®6  00 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 2  0C@2  50 

MBATB— COUNTBY  DRH88BD. 

“Bpring”  lambs,  each . 5  00  @9  03 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  U )4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9)4®  10)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  ©  9 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  7  @  8)4 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Boasting  pigs,  per  lb . 8  @  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  394®  4 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  2)4@  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  8panish .  5  @  5)4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4@  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  494®  5 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  294@  3 

Hlukorynut8,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 


Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb.  .  3)4©  4)4 


POULTRY — DRESSED— DRY  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy....  13  @  — 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms,  l’t  w'ts.  11)4®  12 
Selected  young  toms,  fancy,  per  lb..  11  @  12 


Fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb..  .  ...  20  @  25 

Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb...  15  @  16 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  13  @  14 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  H  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10)4 

Western,  good  to  prime .  11  @  11)4 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10)4 

Fowls,  Jersey,  good  to  prime .  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  11  @  12 

Western,  good  to  prime .  11  @  11)4 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10)4 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb.  16  @  18 

Phila.,  medium  grades,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice .  9  @  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  9  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  8  @  9 

Fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

POULTRY— LIVH. 

Fowls,  per  lb . t .  12  @  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n.per  lb  11  @  — 

Southern,  ner  lb .  10  @  11 

Boosters,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

POTATOH8. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  5  00@6  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  75@2  25 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . . . 1  37@2  00 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  75 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  37@1  75 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  50 

Cum’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @1  fO 

Florida,  per  box .  1  00  @2  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  @  15 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 3  00  @9  00 

Western  New  York,  per  bb’..  .  100  @125 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbi .  76  @1  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  —  @  — 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case .  2  00  @2  50 

Florida,  half  basket  crate . 2  00  @3  CO 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  00  @8  Oil 

Celery,  California,  per  dozen .  30  @  90 

Celery.  State,  per  dozen .  10  @  75 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl..  .  —  ®  — 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Florida,  per  orange  box .  1  00  @3  0' 

Bscarol.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  4  00  @5  00 

Green  peas.  Fla  .  per  ’-3  bbi  basket .  50  @4  no 

Green  Peppers.  Fla  .  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl...  .  60  @  i5 

Lettuoe.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket . .  1  00  ©3  £0 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier .  3  00  @6  00 

Onions,  Bermudas,  per  crate .  2  25  @2  50 

Connecticut,  White,  per  bbl . 3  00  ©8  00 

Connecticut,  Bed.  oer  bbl .  1  50  @2  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Bed,  per  bag . 1  00  @2  25 

Western  Yellow,  per  d.  h  bbl . 150  @2  25 

Western.  Red,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  00  @2  25 

Western  N.  Y.,  Red,  per  bbl  bulk  ..  1  00  «2  25 

Parsnips,  per  bbl  . 1  CO  @1  25 

Parsley  Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  00  6  2  50 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  50  @  — 

llomaine,  Bermuda,  per  box .  75  @1  00 

Florida,  per  basket .  —  @  — 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bb' .  60  ®  75 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 2  00  @3  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  60  @  — 

8tring  beans,  Fla.,  express,  per  crate  ...  50  @4  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  60 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbi .  85  @1  0J 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @1  10 


There  is  but  one  good 
make  of  lamp-chimneys  — 
Macbeth  —  and  your  dealer 
knows  it. 

You  want  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO-, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Produots,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


F  ft  UCliflTT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  nCTvIlIj  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


“HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS.” 

The  most  practical  treatise  on  tb's  interesting 
subject  ever  written.  Only  10c.  Published  by 
American  Gardening,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York,N.Y. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper,  The  lllustratedWeekly  Sentinel, 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  6,50c.;  12  for$l.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  Tnit  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list.  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 


is  a  deadly  foe  to  insect  pests  and  bugs.  It  is  cheaper 
than  paris  green,  kills  quicker,  and  by  actual  test 
proves  to  be  the  best  and  most  powerful  insecticide 
known. 

DOES  NOT  INJURE  THE  FOLIAGE. 

Contains  the  percentage  of  arsenic  required  by  law. 
Send  your  address  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

FRHD.  L.  LAVANBURO,  Box  1670  8  New  York. 


BUYS  A  S2.00 

SPRAY  PUMP. 


MADE  OF  BRASS.  a  lifetime, 

and  save  its  cost  in  a  single  day. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 


This  Offer  will  be  Made  but  Once 


— to  introduce.  Send  us  90c  to-day  and  the 
names  of  your  three  nearest  farmers  and  lo¬ 
cal  pump  dealer,  and  we  will  ship  sample 
pump  liv  express  prepaid.  Don’t  delay. 

THE  BEANCHAnBERLAIN  MFG.CO. 


Dept.  8,  HUDSON,  MICH. 

Established  1869.  These  people  are  thoroughly  responsible. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED . 

If  you  buy  an  article  of  the  proper  quality  you  immediately  cut  oil  the 
expense  of  repair.  To  save  repair  saves  money.  To  save  money  earns 
money.  You  stop  all  expense  of  repair  when  you  buy  a  set  of 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS « 

They  neither  break  down.  warp.  rot.  get  loose  or  slied  the  tire  and 
last’indefinitely.  Made  to  fit  any  skein,  any  height,  any  width  of  tire. 
Send  for  free  iliust’d  catalogue  of  these  and  our  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGOH. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box88,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Towa  Farms  for  Sale  — §2  ^  acre  cash, 

balance  J4  crop  until  paid.  J.  Mulhall,  Sioux  City,  la. 


Ridgely  and  Paragon  Chestnut  Trees. 

Cat.  '  W.  C.  Bryant,  Nurseryman,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Louuons  — 20.000  pure  stock,  direct 

from  originator.  Prices  surprisingly  low. 

W.  B.  DAVIS,  Janesville,  Wis. 


For  Sale. — Farms  in  the  heart  of  the 

Blue  Grass  Region.  Address  NATE  S.  ROSE, 
Mountayr,  Ringgold  County,  la. 


Two  Choice  Ohio  Farms  for  Sale. — 

Location.  Buildings,  Water.  Fruit,  etc.,  desirable. 
Will  be  sold  cheap,  together  or  separately.  For 
particulars,  views,  etc.,  address 

E.  M.  GRAVES,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


Sweet  Potato  Seed — Jersev  yellow  and 

red,  securely  packed,  to  carry  safely.  Send  forcircular 
with  prices  and  telling  how  to  grow  and  how  to  keep; 
also  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  etc.  Get  price 
list  before  purchasing.  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown.  N.J. 


Wanted  — Young  Men  to  learn  Teleg¬ 
raphy  and  Station  Agents’  duties.  The  only  school 
in  the  country  under  the  direct  supervision  of  prac¬ 
tical  men.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue.  Chatham 
School  of  Telegraphy  and  Railroad  Business  College 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Superintendent — Of  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence  farming  commercial  gardening,  all  branches, 
arge  scale,  business  basis;  progressive,  up-to-date; 
an  active  hustler,  that  can  secure  results — wants 
situation  for  coming  season.  Best  references. 

RICHARD  MAXWELL.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange.— Farm  of  800 

acres,  on  coast  of  South  Carolina  (unencumbered). 
Orchard,  1,600  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Japan  Per¬ 
simmons,  Figs,  Pecaus.  and  small  Fruits,  two  acres 
vineyard.  18-room  House  (furnished),  large  Barns 
and  Outbuildings.  Address 

A.  H.  STODDARD,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Seed  Potatoes  — Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

Early  Bovee,  Early  Michigan,  Gem  of  Aroostook, 
the  best  of  Jerrard’s  introductions,  Seedling  from  the 
New  Queen.  Large  yield,  finest  quality.  3-busbel 
barrel,  82.50.  Uncle  Sam,  White  Beauty,  Early  Thor¬ 
oughbred,  Wise  Seedling,  and  Carman  No.  3.  3-bushel 
barrel,  $2.  Terms  cash.  f.  o.  b.  Reference,  Lyons 
Nat  l  Bank.  C.  W.  BURNETT,  Lyons, Wayne  CO..N.Y 


FOR  SALE.— 500  acres  of 
fertile  soil,  well  located 
well  improved,  naturally 
adapted  for  stock  raising. 
Will  pay  8  p.  c,  on  invest¬ 
ment,  cash  rent,  and  keep 
up  repairs.  Price,  $20,000. 
J3»7*Other  farms  any  size 
you  want.  WILLIAMS  & 
BELL,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 


— Man  or  lady  to  travel  and  ap¬ 
point  agents.  Estab.  firm.  ®50 
per  month  &  expenses  to  start. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  246  Locust  Street,  Phila. 


RAW  FURS.— 1  pay  highest  prices.  Bend  for  list. 

J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Central  Ohio 
Stock  Farm 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Snowed  Under. — That  about  ex¬ 
presses  the  condition  in  the  wholesale 
produce  markets  this  week.  The  streets 
are  either  filled  with  snow  nearly  to  the 
hubs  of  the  wagons,  or  else  great  moun¬ 
tains  of  it  are  piled  along  the  curbs,  ren¬ 
dering  access  to  the  stores  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  All  produce  has  been  delayed  in 
transit,  that  arriving  has  been  delivered 
with  difficulty,  and  retailers  have,  also, 
had  difficulty  in  securing  supplies.  Many 
merchants  have  used  up  quantities  of  old 
boxes  and  barrels  in  the  endeavor  to 
melt  away  the  snow,  and  many  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  snow  is  being  eaten  away  by  a 
bonfire  on  each  side. 

X  t  X 

Misleading  Quotations.  —  That’s 
what  many  of  those  given  this  week  will 
prove  to  be  if  taken  as  a  guide  of  what 
different  products  will  be  next  week. 
Some  of  these  were  extremely  scarce, 
and  prices  went  up  to  a  high  figure.  Some 
of  these  products  are  likely  to  be  rushed 
forward  under  milder  weather,  and  prices 
will  go  down.  These  present  figures 
cannot  be  taken  for  regular  ones.  For 
example,  eggs  have  made  a  big  jump 
since  one  week  ago,  but  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  to  see  the  price  cut  in  two  by 
the  last  of  next  week.  These  points 
should  be  remembered  when  reading  the 
market  report. 

X  X  t 

Florida  Strawberries. — Recent  ar¬ 
rivals  have  been  light,  but  some  I  just 
saw  were  the  finest  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  from  that  State.  They  were 
in  refrigerator  crates,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  crates  and  refriger¬ 
ator  cars  are  useful  in  keeping  out  cold 
as  well  as  heat.  The  Oregon  apples  ar¬ 
rive  here  in  good  shape  in  the  coldest 
weather,  shipped  in  these  cars.  These 
strawberries  were  large,  finely-colored, 
fresh-looking,  and  apparently  uninjured 
by  frost.  Beside  these,  were  some  that 
had  come  in  the  open  gift  crates  that  are 
used  for  shipping  from  that  State,  and 
they  were  in  far  inferior  condition. 
They  were  not  so  good  berries  in  the  first 
place,  but  it  does  look  as  though  those 
who  grow  the  finest  berries  are  the  ones 
who  also  put  them  on  the  market  in  the 
best  and  most  approved  manner. 

t  t  t 

Frosted  Products. — Great  losses 
have  resulted  from  the  extreme  cold  and 
the  delay  in  transportation.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  southern  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  frosted,  some  of  them  nearly 
ruined,  others  badly  damaged.  A  very 
small  proportion  has  arrived  without 
material  damage.  Some  of  the  dealers 
say  that  much  of  the  frosting  of  the  ex¬ 
press  goods  was  between  the  delivery 
from  the  trains  and  arriving  at  the 
stores.  Some  products  are  injured  more 
easily  than  others.  As  usual,  the  loss, 
probably,  falls  on  the  shippers.  Consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  string  beans  have 
arrived,  and  some  of  these  appear  to  be 
in  pretty  fair  shape.  The  probability  is 
that  nothing  more  of  any  account  will  be 
received  from  any  part  of  the  South  ex¬ 
cept  southern  Florida  for  several  weeks. 

$  X  t 

Potato  Prospects. — “  What  is  the 
outlook  for  potato  prices  ?  Are  they 
likely  to  be  much  higher  ?”  I  asked  an 
extensive  handler.  “I  think  they’ll  be 
lower,”  he  said.  “The  Long  Island 
crop  is  pretty  well  cleaned  out,  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  there  are  more  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  country  at  large  than  peo¬ 
ple  think.  Michigan  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  West  had  a  very  heavy  crop, 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  so  that 
they  can  be  moved,  we  shall  get  plenty 
of  them  Few  will  be  sent  here  from 
over  the  sea,  because  crops  there  were 
not  large,  and  prices  here  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  make  it  profitable.”  That ’s 


the  opinion  of  one  dealer  who  is  in  a 
position  to  keep  pretty  well  posted. 

F.  H.  v. 


NEWS  FROM  ALBANY. 

The  Assembly  has  passed  the  bill  appropriat¬ 
ing  $30,000  to  continue  experiments  with  sugar 
beets. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  authorizes  any 
city  of  250,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  ereet  and 
maintain  outside  of  its  corporate  limits  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  treatment  of  consumption. 

The  New  York  State  Entomologist,  Prof.  E.  P 
Felt  (Albany),  calls  for  volunteer  observers  to 
aid  him  in  investigating  and  observing  the  many 
injurious  insects  that  prey  upon  farm  crops. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  which  gives  boards 
of  supervisors  power  to  indicate  local  and  pri¬ 
vate  regulations  for  the  width  of  tires  on  vehi¬ 
cles  which  are  to  carry  a  weight  of  1,500  pounds 
or  more. 

Assemblyman  Litchard  has  introduced  a  bill 
amending  the  law  governing  the  sale  of  binding 
twine,  by  providing  that  the  net  weight  of  each 
bale  or  parcel  thereof  weighing  mo-e  than  25 
pounds  shall  be  marked  on  the  bale  or  parcel. 

There  has  been  another  hearing  over  the  bill 
requiring  commission  men  to  render  statements. 
Several  farmers  favored  the  bill  in  strong  terms. 
Commission  men  generally  are  opposed  to  it,  as 
they  say  it  is  useless,  impracticable  and  unjust. 

Senator  Ambler  has  introduced  a  bill  giving 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  power  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  statistician  for  his  department.  The  du¬ 
ties  of  the  statistician  shall  be  to  collect  and 
tabulate  statistics  of  farm  products  throughout 
the  State,  and  especially  those  relating  to  the 
dairy  industry. 

Open  competitive  merit  examinations  will  be 
held  March  1  to  7,  in  various  cities  of  the  State, 
for  the  following  positions  among  others:  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  third  di¬ 
vision;  Assistant  at  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  at  Jamaica;  Traveling  Agent  for  1 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

The  bill  printed  last  week  regulating  the  size  • 
of  fruit  packages  seems  likely  to  pass.  A  hear¬ 
ing  was  given  on  February  9,  but  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fruit  packages  and  baskets  are  yet  to 
be  beard  from.  One  member  Of  the  committee  is 
a  basket  manufacturer  and  fruit  grower  who 
understands  the  subject  perfectly. 

The  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
introduced  the  annual  appropriation  bill  Among 
the  many  Items  are  these: 

state  Department  of  Agriculture . $100,000.00  I 

State.  Agricultural  Society — . .  20,000.00 

American  Museum,  county  and  town 

fairs .  61,000  00 

Geneva  Experiment  Station .  50,000  00 

State  Museum .  24,480  00 

Fisheries,  Game  and  F'orest  Commission  127,750.00 

State  Board  of  Health .  35,000.00 

Cornell  University  land  scrip  fund .  34  423  80 

Cornell  Veterinary  College .  25,000  00 

The  total  of  the  bill  is  $9,996,703.43,  which  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $92,118.63  from  last  year’s  bill. 

Agricultural  Commissioner  Chas.  A.  Wieting 
has  written  Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell,  suggesting 
farm  schools  to  be  located  near  the  large  cities 
where  city  boys  may  be  taught  the  principles  of 
agriculture.  He  says  that  thousands  of  such 
boys  are  growing  up  into  non-producing  citizens. 
Many  of  them  are  likely  to  be  a  load  upon  the 
State.  He  thinks,  if  they  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  land,  they  would  become  better  citizens 
and  producers.  His  suggestion  is  that  some 
great  institution  like  Cornell  start  a  branch 
school  near  the  boundary  line  of  New  York  City, 
and  he  thinks  that  many  philanthropic  men 
would  be  glad  to  endow  such  an  institution.  Of 
course,  one  trouble  with  such  a  plan  is  that 
there  is  already  an  overproduction  of  food  as  at 
present  distributed.  According  to  most  theories 
of  political  economy,  we  need  more  consumers 
who  are  capable  and  willing  to  buy  food,  rather 
than  more  skilled  producers. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  New  York  fer¬ 
tilizer  law  reads  as  follows :  Each  manufacturer 
of  fertilizers  residing  within  the  State,  and  each 
agent  or  seller  of  fertilizers  made  without  the 
State,  may  submit  in  each  year  to  the  Director  of 
the  New  York  8tate  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  five  samples  of  fertilizers  manu¬ 
factured  or  sold  within  the  State,  which  shall  be 
analyzed  by  such  Director,  and  a  statement  of 
the  analyses  thereof  be  given  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  agent  or  seller  submitting  the  samples. 
No  charge  shall  be  made  for  the  analysis  of  such 
five  samples.  But  for  each  sample  more  than 
five  submitted  to  such  Director  by  any  such 
manufacturer,  agent  or  seller,  he  shall  charge 
and  receive  the  sum  of  $20,  which  shall  be  paid 
in  advance.  The  amount  received  by  such  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  be  paid  on  the  first  of  each  month  into 
the  State  treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  so  received  shall  be  rendered 
by  him  to  the  State  comptroller. 


Planting  is  $ 
Pleasant  - 


when  you  watch  the  corn  drop  in  the  rear  of  a 
Keystone  Corn  Planter.  Its  beautiful  work, 
covering  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  day,  is  a  constant 
pleasure  to  farmers  who  enjoy  seeing  work 
well  done.  The  phosphate  attachment  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  mechanism  on  the  a 

FARQUHAR  KEYSTONE  g 
!  Corn  Planter  • 

I  It  sows  anv  kind  cf  pulverized  fertilizer.  The  0 
,  planter  drops  kernels  in  drills  or  hills  with  any  A 
'  desired  spacing;  works  well  even  in  rocky  land.  W 
I  Plants  ensilage,  beans,  peas,  etc.  Send  tor  Q 
large  illustrated  catalogue.  a 

•  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa.  W 


Spccial  PwctA 

Write 
Direct  To 


2  9  Bond  St 

CaSTEEE  t$HAwC?.ME°MicB? 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter 


The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO  ,  York,  Pa. 


Tti°Ts°HS 


Sows  nil  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  all  Grass 
Seeds,  Flax,  Ac.  Special  hopper  for  wheat  and  oats.  Sows  20 
to  40  acres  per  day  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather*  Puts  on  just 
the  exact,  amount  of  seed  desired — don’t  waste  any.  Only  weighs 
40  lbs*  Will  last  indefinitely.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  17  River  St.,  Ypsllantl,  Mich. 

T 
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The  Lightning  Seed  Sower! 

- — teed  lo  Sow  firm  50  to  80 
Acres  Day  (either  Horseback  or 
Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Millet 
F  I  a  x,  and  '  all : 
8eeds  of 

nature.  Will  be1^  . 

*ent  to  any  Postoffice  on  receipt  of 
$1.60.  If  not  satisfactory,  money  re¬ 
funded.  Circulars  free.  Aeents  Wanted 

FRANZEN  &  BUSS. 

53  Day  Street,  OoldCD,  Illinois. 


SEEDER 

la  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  X  labor,  X 
ofseed,  sent  on  trial,  (sold 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  (’n.,Crlmn»,  lnd. 


A 

12-Year, 
Old  Boy 

can  domoreandbetterwork  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

thanthreo  men  with  common 
,  hoes.  If  no  one  in  your  town  sells  it. 
Send  $1.25  for  sample,  delivered. 

ULRICH  MFG.  CO.,  ao, Kivcr  Bt.,  Kock  Falls,  Ill. 


Sold  *§&  ON  TRIAL 

Imperial 
Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
RoUer  and 
Leveler. 

Plainly  de- 
scrlbed  In  circu¬ 
lar,  SENT  FREE. 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Farmers 
may  try  it 
before  buying. 


Other  People’s  Profits 


have  increased  25 to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  (he  right  way —  , 
with  the  right  sprayer,  the  p^ppLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

%They  will  do  as  much  for  yon.  Head  how  they  spray  30  acres  a 
day,  how  they  save  \4  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  themselves  in 
one  season  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  65,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

'Krinn'iiiminnnT.M  I'lrmn  *******  iwt.  ****  v  i  . . 


ONE  BOY  BEATS  SIX  MEN . 


Isn’t  It  a  saving  of  labor  and  money  when  one  boy  can  do 
the  work  of  six  men  and  do  it  better?  A  boy  with 

THE  WIARD 

ADJUSTABLE  WEEDED 


can  cultivate  as  much  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  as  6  men 
can  with  a  hoe.  It  cleans  a  strip  7)4  feet  wide,  has  35  oil 
tempered  spring  steel  teeth  and  weighs  95  lbs.  It  kills  all 
weeds,  preserves  the  natural  soil  moisture  and  promotes 
plant  growht.  Excellent  for  “brushing”  In  grass  and 
clover  seed.  There  is  nothing  better  and  little  as 
good.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Wiard.  Circulars 

free  The  Wiard  Plow  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


A  Weeder  tor  $5.00. 

The  New  CHAMPION  WEEDER 

Is  an  attachment  for  any  one.horne  cultivator.  Cul- 
tivates  the  row  and  between  the  row  at  one  operation. 
The  weeder  cultivates  the  row,  kills  all  the  weeds  and 
grass,  leaving  a  mulch  of  fine  earth  about  the  plants,  while 
the  cultivator  takes  care  of  the  middles. 

Can  Be  Attached  to  Any  Make 

of  One-Horse  Cultivator. 

Instantly  attached  or  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  So  low  In 
price  that  every  farmer  can  afford  to  have  one.  Sold  strictly 
on  Its  merits.  SATT8FA.CTIOX  G  UA.lt AX  TEED. 

AND  SECURE  ONE  AT  ONCE.  Remit  by  MONEY  ORDER  or 
REGISTERED  LETTER.  First  order  from  your  locality  gets  agency.  We  Want  Agents 

Address,  Champion  Weeder  Co.,  Ftiedens,  Pennsylvania. 


Send  us  $5 


Six  Tools  in  One. 


Remove  one  bolt  from  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  No.  4  Combined  Drill,  and  in  a  minute  you  can  have  a  perfect 
Wheel-hoe,  a  Cultivator,  a  Rake,  or  a  Plow,  as  you  please.  The  drill  drops  in  hills  at  any  distance  apart,  or  sows 
perfectly  in  drills,  as  desired.  Six  Tools  in  One — and  each  the  best  tool  of  its  kind  made. 

This  quick  adaptation  to  the  work  is  the  great  feature  of  all  the  “Planet  Jr.”  tools — hand-drills,  wheel-hoes, 
horse-hoes,  and  two-horse  tools.  The  swiftness  and  cheapness  of  their  work  are  the  secret  of  farming  success. 

The  new  “  PLANET  Jr."  Catalogue  for  1899  not  only  describes  all  these  wonderful  tools,  but  includes  also  SIXTEEN  FULL 
Pages  of  fine  photographic  views — interesting  field  scenes  in  France,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  showing  the  different  crops  and  methods 
of  cultivation  with  the  "  PLANET  Jr."  tools  at  work.  Write  us  for  a  copy  ;  it's  sent  free. 

$500  in  Gold 


for  the  best  gardens  in  1899. 
Write  for  particulars. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 


$500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold  -$500  in  Gold 
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IT  KILLS  THE  WEEDS. 


aliia 


■  ma 


A  perfect  cultivator  for  every  crop  you  grow.  Makes  everything  cultivated  with  it  || 
grow  faster,  stand  drought  100  per  cent  longer,  and  increases  the  yield. 

HALLOCK’S  Success 

AIMTI-CLOG 

Weeder  and  Cultivator 

ama 

does  the  work  in  one-third  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  it  with  the  old  cultivator  and  hoe.  {;;;} 
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READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY. 


sill! 
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“  I  would  as  soon  give  up  the  plow  as  *  Hallock’s 
Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder.’  Would  have  one  if  it 
cost  $50.  My  corn  yielded  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre, 
while  some  of  my  neighbors  got  only  30  to  40  bushels 
on  just  as  good  ground  ”  M  E.  Darby,  Dexter,  la. 

s::us 

“  Hallcck’s  Success  Anti  Clog  Weeder  proved  to  be 

II  everything  you  claimed  for  it.  My  boy,  15  years  old, 

III  cultivated  twelve  acres  of  corn  entirely  with  the 
HI  weeder.  He  would  begin  work  at  7  A.  m.,  and  by 
iii  4  p.  m.,  would  be  over  his  field.  And  I  had  the  finest 
IIIII  crop  of  corn  that  I  have  ever  raised  due  largely  to 
!§|  the  good  work  of  the  weeder.  ” 

D.  L.  Charlton,  Vicar’s  Switch,  Va. 

•iiia  7 

|1  “I  have  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  for 
harrowing  grain  and  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
fiiii  beans,  peas,  etc.,  and  it  is  just  perfection.  Completely 
I1"!  annihilates  the  weeds.”  E  A.  Hadley, Amoskeag.N.n 

|||  “  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator 

HI  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  I  used  it  in  the  cultiva- 
i!  tion  of  corn,  oats,  peanuts  and  potatoes.  It  was  given  a 
fl  very  thorough  trial  on  all  of  the  above  crops.  I  had 
||j|f  no  hoeing  to  do  in  corn  and  peanuts.  Tne  weeder 
|||  did  it  all.  This,  of  course,  saved  much  expensive 
If!  labor.  I  had  the  best  crops  with  the  least  labor  that 
HI  I  have  ever  had,  notwithstanding  the  drought  of 
111  three  months.”  G.  A.  Danley,  Chipley,  Fla. 

•iKB 

“  I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  for  sowing 
|i||  grass  seed,  weeding  potatoes  and  harrowing  land.  If 
III  I  could  not  purchase  another,  would  not  sell  it  for 
f|[  $50.”  Jno.  H  Burke,  Rockland,  Mass. 

“  I  think  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is 
|f|  just  the  thing  needed  in  our  land.  I  used  it  on  a 
Ilf  field  that  had  been  in  crop,  for  nine  years  without 
III  rest.  I  got  twenty-three  (23)  bushels  of  wheat  per 
|||||  acre  ;  my  neighbor  got  fifteen  (15)  per  acre,  land  just 
fill  about  the  same  as  mine.  I  also  tried  it  on  barley. 
ill  I  got  sixty-three  and  a  half  (63%)  bushels  per  acre, 
IIIII  and  that  is  the  largest  yield  ever  known  in  these 
|jlt  parts.  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  weeder.” 

D.  E.  Tufts,  Sharon,  N.  D. 

•ma  1  7 

“  After  a  season’s  use  of  your  Success  Anti-Clog 
I'll  Weeder,  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  any 
ill  farmer  who  will  use  it  as  directed.  With  it  one  can 
||f!  do  much  more  efficient  work  in  much  less  time,  de- 
1111  stroying  weeds  entirely  without  injury  to  the  crops. 
Ill  It  entirely  superseded  the  hoe  in  my  potato  field.” 
Hill  A.  N.  Barker,  Kemps  Mills,  N.  C. 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  a  psrfect  suc- 
||l  cess  on  corn,  tolfet  beans  and  peas ;  and  for  pulverizing 
f“'|  the  lana  for  grass,  etc  ” 

HI  L.  W  Plank,  De  Funiak  Springs,  F,a. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  has  given  perfect 
111  satisfaction.  Have  used  it  successfully  in  the  culti- 
I"!  vation  of  corn,  cotton,  potatoes  and  onions,  and  believe 
it  has  every  good  quality  you  claim  for  it.” 

Ill  J  C.  Sparks,  Croak,  Ark. 

“Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Culti- 
llii  vator  was  a  success  everywhere  1  used  it.  Several 
f'i  of  the  neighbors  tried  it,  and  all  say  they  surely 
|l||[  want  one  next  Spring.”  S.  W.  Dana,  Dana,  Iowa. 

“Now.  1  would  never  think  of  farming  without 
fr|!|  one  of  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders.  I  spent 
||  but  six  days  all  told  in  a  20-acre  field  of  corn  during 
|J1  the  past  season,  and  everybody  said  it  was  the  best 
fill  and  cleanest  corn  in  the  neighborhood.” 
mi  S  L  Price,  Red  Haw,  Ohio. 


"  I  have  never  seen  an  implement  that  put  land  in 
as  find  condition  after  the  corn  was  up  as  the  ‘  Suc¬ 
cess  Anti  Clog  ’  Weeder  and  Cultivator.” 

Robert  Gallaoher,  Shelby ville,  Tenn. 

“  For  corn  potatoes,  strawberries ,  in  fact,  whatever 
it  has  been  used  on  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  For  working 
in  grass  seed  it  is  well  worth  its  cost  if  it  could  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.” 

Kirk  E  Gardner,  Hancock,  Mass. 

“I  heartily  endorse  the  ‘Success  Anti-Clog’ Weeder. 
It  is  the  best  possible  tool  to  promote  moisture  in 
the  soil,  and  is  sure  death  to  small  we  ds.  Our  season 
for  using  the  weeder  was  the  driest  kno  wn  for  yea  s 
in  this  section,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  over  my 
corn  once  a  week  (29%  acres  in  18  hours)  until  It  was 
more  than  two  feet  high  ;  and  mv  crop  at  that  time 
was  bright  and  green,  while  fields  all  around  me 
were  curled  and  fired  at  bottom  leaves.  It  is  a 
stumper  to  people  here  to  see  so  much  land  gone 
over  in  so  short  a  time,  and  leaving  it  in  far  better 
shape  than  when  cultivated  by  tne  antediluvian 
tools  and  methods  used  here.” 

H.  A.  Barrows,  Monticello,  Fla. 

“Have  used  Hallock's  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
on  corn,  potatoes,  cow  peas,  and  small  grain — oats,  rye, 
rice,  etc.  Every  cultivator  of  upland  rice  needs  a 
weeder.  With  crops  properly  planted  it  is  most  effi¬ 
cient  as  a  weed  killer,  and  the  frequent  and  rapid 
stirring  of  the  soil  canno;  be  anything  but  beneficial, 
as  any  observing  farmer  knows.  On  the  cotton  crop 
this  implement  almost  did  away  with  hand  hoeing, 
and  reduced  the  total  cultural  cost  of  the  crop  nearly 
one-half.”  Philip  D.  Cary,  Keller,  Ga. 

“  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  something 
every  farmer  should  have.  It  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  year.  I  did  not  put  a  hoe  in  my  corn 
last  year,  and  had  a  fine  yield,  and  the  field  was  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  weeds.”  E  L.  Tracey,  Newport,  Vt. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  did  fine  work  on 
young  peas  and  corn.  It  was  entirely  satisfactory^” 

J.  P.  Austin,  Prentiss,  Ky. 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  the  best  tool 
that  I  ever  put  into  a  field  of  corn  or  potatoes. 

Wm.  E.  Benson,  Cresco,  Iowa. 

“  I  have  given  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
a  thorough  trial  on  the  following  crops — strawberries, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes.  I  have  four  times  as  many  straw 
berry  plants  as  my  neighbors,  yet  I  did  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  work  as  they  did,  and  had  only  one- 
fourth  as  many  weeds.  As  for  my  potato  crop,  I  did 
less  work,  bad  fewer  weeds  (in  the  rainiest  season 
we  ever  had)  than  I  ever  had  before  Not  a  hoe  was 
used  in  the  paten.  I  had  the  best  yield  I  ever  had, 
an  average,  of  176  bushels  of  good  potatoes  to  the 
acre.  My  neighbors  cultivated  in  the  old  way  and 
hoed  their  crops,  and  thev  got,  on  an  average,  about 
100  bushels  per  acre.”  A.  C.  Downing,  Lexington,  Ky. 

“I  consider  that  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  has  paid  for  itself  this  season.  I  used  it  on 
grain,  corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  in  my  orchard, 
and  it  worked  successfully  everywhere.  We  were 
bothered  with  cut-worms.  I  began  to  use  the  Weeder 
when  the  corn  was  one  inch  high,  and  had  hardly  a 
hill  destroyed  by  cut-worms,  while  my  neighbors 
had  to  replant  two  or  three  times.” 

Chas.  Timerman,  Holland,  Mich. 


“  I  have  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Wt  eder  on  corn  |p 
only,  but  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  So  much  gj§ 
so  that  I  want  another  one  the  coming  season.  It  fyj§ 
kept  the  soil  loose  and  mellow  around  the  plants,  j|||| 
kept  the  weeds  down,  and  I  had  more  corn  to  the  §.ji| 
acre  this  season  than  ever  before.” 

W.  L.  Bond,  Lloyd,  Fla.  ||||| 

“I  never  used  a  tool  before  in  the  cultivation  of  !"! 
corn  that  equaled  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder ;  |,i;| 
and  further,  I  think  that  it  more  than  paid  for  it-  f|j| 
self  last  season  in  the  saving  of  labor  on  my  forty  ||! 
acres  of  corn.”  B  P.  Norton,  Cresco,  Iowa. 

“In  regard  to  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  I  ||| 
would  say  that  its  work  has  been  entirely  satisfac-  §...| 
tory.  I  tended  28  acres  of  corn  and  four  acres  of  !|||| 
potatoes  with  it  and  it  did  very  fine  work  indeed.” 

A.  E  Moore,  Bromley,  Iowa.  Ill 
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“  I  want  the  sale  of  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  ||i  | 
next  season.  All  the  parties  I  sold  to  last  Spring  ||| 
speak  very  highly  of  it.  As  for  myself.  I  would  not  ||||| 
do  without  one  for  three  times  its  cost.”  «§§ 

F.  D.  Hall,  Springville,  Iowa.  || 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  has  given  entire  |;;| 
satisfaction.  It  leaves  the  ground  in  the  finest  con-  ||||! 
dition  for  the  growing  corn  and  for  killing  weeds  §..f 
when  they  are  just  coming  up,  of  any  implement  ||| 
that  I  ever  used.  It  is  the  best  tool  I  have  ever  used  ||||| 
in  the  corn  field.”  A.  Schafer,  Cresco,  Iowa. 
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“  The  S access  Anti- Clog  Weeder  is  a  very  valuable  ||| 
assistant  in  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  crops.  j|||| 
One  horse  and  a  boy  saved  me  the  expense  of  two 
men,  two  cultivators  and  four  horses  in  tending  one  ||0I 
hundred  acres  of  corn  and  kept  it  much  cleaner  than  ||||| 
the  ordinary  cultivator  could  have  done.  I  shall  need  ||| 
one  or  two  more  of  your  weeders  for  next  season  ” 

H.  M.  Esty,  Creston,  Ind.  f|| 

“  I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  my  wheat  !||| 
after  sowing  clover  seed  and  it  was  worth  twice  its  p| 
price  every  day  I  used  it  for  that  purpose.  For  |p| 
cultivating  corn  and  potatoes  it  is  the  best  tool  I  ||| 
ever  had  on  my  farm.  My  ten-year-old  boy  worked  ||| 
my  corn  with  the  weeder  when  corn  was  2%  feet  !||| 
high  without  removing  anv  teeth.  I  used  the  weeder  Iiiii 
in  a  truck  garden  on  corn .  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  Iii 
tomatoes,  onions,  beets  and  strawberries,  and  it  did  very  ||||| 
fine  work.  It  is  the  greatest  labor-saving,  money-  ||| 
making  tool  on  the  farm.” 

T.  J.  Halfkrty,  Brimfield,  Ind.  ||| 

“I  consider  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  the  best  I|||! 
machine  on  record  and  must  soon  be  universally  |,:jf 
used.  I  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly.” 

G.  W.  Taber,  Seeleyville,  Ind. 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  ||| 

bought  of  you  has  passed  through  its  first  season  as  111 
a  cultivator  of  orange  groves,  and  I  think  has  saved  |1 
me  in  cash  at  least  $50  on  ten  acres  of  trees,  besides  !|||| 
adding  an  inestimable  number  of  oranges,  which,  pi 
owing  to  the  more  frequent  working  the  weeder  ||i 
enabled  me  to  give  them,  hung  on  during  the  seven  ||||| 
months’  drought  we  have  passed  through  this  sea-  lilli 
son.  I  challenge  the  S  iate  to  see  more  oranges  on  the  !|||! 
same  number  of  trees.  I  recommend  it  to  all  orange  111 
growers.”  Lawrence  C.  Moore,  Roseland,  Fla. 

“  Used  your  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  my  farm  ||| 
the  past  season,  and  I  would  not  be  without  it  at  al-  ||| 
most  any  price.  It  is  just  the  best  farm  tool  out  for  ||||1 
cultivating.”  W.  Reaves,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 
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H  Send  a  postal  for  sheets  of  testimonials  and  full  particulars.  $100  will  be  given  for  __  ..... 

II  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  single  testimonial.  Write  to-day  and  take  advantage  of  the 
||  Special  Price  Offer. 

III  011  the  first  order  from  evel*y  district  where  we  have  no  agency. 

II  opecicll  X*  And  the  agency  goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 

f'&ilTION"  This  Weeder  is  protected  by  our  patentNo.  000,782,  dated  March  15,  1898. 

The  public  is  notified  and  warned  that  any  infringement  on  our  fiat  tooth 
Weeder,  whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  the  same,  will  be  promptly  prosecuted.  Agents 
handling  our  Weeders  are  requested  to  send  us  names  of  persons  thus  infringing  on  our  patents. 


•Siiio 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  YORK,  Pa. 
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Eastern  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  A  T  ALBANY. 

A  GOOD  PROGRAMME  WELL  CARRIED  OUT. 

% 

The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  held 
its  third  annual  meeting  at  Albany,  February  21-22. 
It  wa3  feared  by  some  members  that  the  Society  had 
made  a  mistake  in  bolding  the  meeting  at  Albany,  as 


HON.  JAMES  WOOD.  Fig.  50. 

■  President  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

the  great  majority  of  its  members  live  south  of  that 
point.  The  attendance  proved  larger  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men  listened 
attentively  to  some  valuable  papers. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Society  may  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  time.  Mr.  B.  D.  Van  Buren,  of  Columbia 
County,  may  be  called  its  father.  In  December,  1896, 
he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  December  26,  suggestinga  meeting  of  fruit  growers 
to  consider  plans  for  forming  such  an  organization. 
The  first  man  to  respond  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  of 
Cornwall,  who  offered  a  hall  free  of  rent  if  the  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  could  be  held  there.  Prominent 
fruit  growers  along  the  Hudson  all  seemed  to  favor 
the  scheme,  and  finally,  on  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  a  few  of  the  faithful  met  at  Cornwall,  and 
formed  a  temporary  organization.  At  a  later  meeting, 
at  Poughkeepsie,  permanent  officers  were  elected,  and 
the  Society  became  a  fixed  institution. 

Three  annual  meetings  have  now  been  held — this 
year's  gathering  being  considered  best  of  all.  Secre¬ 
tary  E.  Van  Alstyne  reported  176  members  last  year. 
When  first  started  the  Society  was  named  “Hudson 
River  Valley  ”,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
live  in  that  section.  Later  it  was  thought  best  to 
change  the  name  so  as  to  give  it  a  somewhat  wider 
scope.  The  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  greatly  in  need  of 
a  live  horticultural  society.  Its  steep  hills  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  of  little  else. 
It  is  close  to  the  great  markets  and,  with  the  River 
and  railroads,  affords  a  fine  chance  for  competitive 
transportation.  As  Prof.  Felt  pointed  out,  the  Hudson 
Valley  differs  in  its  climate  and  insect  life  from  many 
other  localities  in  a  similar  latitude.  Some  of  the 
fruit  sent  from  this  valley  does  not  have  the  best 


reputation  in  the  New  York  market.  There  are  too 
many  “pony”  barrels  and  short  crates.  These  and 
other  reasons  make  it  peculiarly  necessary  for  grow¬ 
ers  to  get  together  and  act  together.  The  Society  has 
now  secured  a  good  organization.  It  should  branch 
out  and  hold  meetings,  and  organize  branches  at  all 
the  important  towns  along  the  River.  This  seems  the 
best  way  to  increase  its  membership,  and  enlarge  its 
work. 

In  one  way,  Albany  is  a  good  place  for  the  annual 
meeting.  The  Governor  is,  evidently,  glad  to  receive 
fair  suggestions  from  farmers.  He  came  before  the 
meeting,  and  made  quite  a  long  speech,  and  left  the 
general  impression  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
treat  all  citizens  fairly.  His  nearest  approach  to 
“  taffy  ”  was  the  statement  that  farmers,  as  a  class, 
want  only  a  fair  chance,  and  then  want  to  be  left 
alone.  He  said  that  he  would  slice  off  the  head  of  any 
lazy  or  dishonest  official  who  could  be  shown  him. 

Mr.  Flanders,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  ex¬ 
plained  the  San  Jos6  scale  law,  and  Assemblyman 
Litchard  spoke  in  favor  of  his  bill  compelling  com¬ 
mission  men  to  give  details  about  sales  of  produce. 
After  much  discussion,  the  Society  finally  voted  to 
approve  this  bill,  though  there  was  a  division  of  senti¬ 
ment  concerning  it.  The  Society,  undoubtedly,  made 
a  deeper  impression  upon  the  Governor  and  the  legis¬ 
lature  by  going  where  they  were,  than  could  have 
been  done  by  sending  a  committee  or  a  printed  report. 

To  one  who  has  seen  the  great  crowd  that  attends 
the  Western  New  York  meeting,  or  observed  the 
sparkle  and  snap  at  Connecticut,  this  meeting  may 
have  seemed  dignified  and  slow.  There  was  less  use 
made  of  the  question  box,  and  there  was  less  of  the 
keen  qut  stioning  and  debate  that  is  a  feature  of  some 
gatherings.  In  this  meeting,  a  few  men  did  most  of 
the  discussing,  and  it  must  be  said  that  they  did  it  well. 

The  programme  was  well  planned.  Mr.  W.  D.  Barns 
fairly  stated  the  sentiments  of  fruit  growers  on  game 
laws  and  fruit  packages.  Fruit  growers  have  lost 
much  property  through  hares  and  rabbits  and  the 
men  who  hunt  them  They  want  the  privilege  of 
keeping  off  the  hunters  and  killing  off  the  hunted. 

Three  years  out  of  five,  the  crops  along  the  River 
suffer  from  drought.  The  question  of  irrigation  is, 
therefore,  an  important  one.  Mr.  Taber  related  his 
last  year’s  experience,  which  was  not  conclusive  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  bush  fruits.  Privately,  he  said  that  the 
gain  in  a  single  dry  year  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  en¬ 
tire  outfit.  He  says  that  we  must  have  power  enough 
to  force  more  water  than  we  actually  need  in  ordinary 
seasons.  A  weak  pump  or  a  tank  will  not  handle  an 
emergency.  President  James  Wood  also  spoke  on  irri¬ 
gation,  showing  the  wonderful  results  obtained  in  the 
West,  and  the  great  need  of  abundant  water. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  created  a  sensa¬ 
tion  with  his  lecture  on  the  San  Jos6  scale.  He  gave 
a  series  of  excellent  stereopticon  pictures  showing 
how,  in  that  State,  a  desperate  fight  has  been  going 
on.  Our  New  York  State  entomologists  do  not  fear 
that  we  shall  ever  be  forced  to  fight  the  scale  as  Prof. 
Johnson  described.  The  climatic  conditions  with  us 
are  different,  yet  the  scale  has  reached  New  York, 
and  we  must  prevent  its  spread.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  Prof.  Johnson’s  lecture,  the  Society  put  itself  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  law  compelling  the  fumigation  of 
all  nursery  stock  before  it  is  sent  out,  and  of  all  buds 
brought  into  the  State.  This,  it  was  felt,  is  a  surer 
and  quicker  way  than  to  attempt  wholesale  fighting 
in  the  orchards. 

As  is  usual  at  such  meetings,  there  was  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  over  the  best  varieties  of  apples  for  local  cul' 
ture.  Ben  Davis  does  not  find  much  favor  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley,  though  one  commission  man,  who 
ought  to  know  what  will  sell,  spoke  of  planting  this 
variety.  The  Society  favored  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  planting  of  fruit  of  the  best  quality.  There  is 


missionary  work  in  this  line  right  at  home.  At  the 
Albany  hotels,  guests  were  served  with  “  fruit”  which 
consisted  of  inferior  oranges,  and  very  inferior  and 
small  Baldwin  apples.  Many  of  us  would  rather  have 
an  apple  than  an  orange  under  any  circumstances. 
Hotels  will  give  their  guests  what  they  call  for. 
Farmers  and  fruit  growers  may  well  carry  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  by  declining  oranges  and  calling 
for  apples !  Mr.  W.  C.  Hart,  of  Poughkeepsie,  raises 
a  grade  of  Northern  Spy  that  is  noted  as  a  dessert 
apple.  The  crop  was  poor  this  year,  but  he  says  people 
are  already  asking  about  it  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Hart  prefers  Baldwin,  Greening,  Northern  Spy 
and  Ben  Davis,  but  he  says  he  will  not  set  any  more 
of  the  last.  He  will  fruit  Sutton  Beauty  this  year. 
On  good  soil  and  on  Northern  Spy  stock,  the  Sutton 
promises  to  prove  a  valuable  variety.  All  the  New 
Yoidc  growers  seem  to  prefer  Spy  stock.  Mr.  Hart 
uses  Crimson  clover  in  his  orchards,  and  fertilizes 
with  dissolved  rock  and  muriate  of  potash.  He  for¬ 
merly  used  stable  manure  and  bone  freely,  but  the 
Crimson  clover  has  saved  the  cost  of  the  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Chas.  Forster,  of  New  York,  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  shipping  apples  to  Europe,  said  that 
the  Greening  does  not  carry  well  to  Europe.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Ben  Davis  sells  well  on  the  other  side.  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty  has  not  been  exported.  Baldwin  is  still 
wanted,  and  Spy  is  considered  superior.  Tender  Fall 
apples  are  now  sent  on  ice  in  cold  storage  ;  this  costs 
12  cents  a  barrel.  Oldenburg  picked  a  little  green 
will  go  well  in  storage.  Later  Winter  apples  do  not 
need  the  icing  until  Spring,  when  Baldwin  naturally 
begins  to  fa:l.  Jonathan,  when  perfect,  sells  well, 
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Vice-President  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

but  is  not  trusted  because  so  liable  to  be  marked  by 
rot  and  scab.  Mr.  Forster  told  how  the  short  or 
“ pony”  barrel  injures  the  sale  of  fruit.  When  these 
little  barrels  go  into  competition  with  the  full-sized 
barrels  from  other  sections,  we  are  always  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  No  matter  how  fine  the  apples,  the  “  short” 
barrel  will  be  docked. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  Geneva,  was  not  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  programme,  but  he  happened  to  be  in  Albany, 
and  was,  of  course,  called  into  action.  He  said  that 
we  are  growing — getting  to  know  ourselves  and  our 
possibilities  better.  We  have  spent  too  much  time  on 
the  production  side  of  soil  culture.  We  must  pay 
more  attention  to  the  commercial  end.  Right  in  this 
line,  too,  comes  the  ethical  or  moral  side  of  commer¬ 
cial  life  As  business  men,  we  must  be  absolutely 
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honest  in  our  statements  about  ourfgcods,  and  in  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  these  goods.  Permanent  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Nation  or  the  locality  is  impossible  unless 
we  gain  the  confidence  of  the  market  so  that  it  will 
go  without  saying  that  we  are  offering  true  measure 
of  pure  goods.  Dr.  Jordan  hails  from  Maine,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  too  much 
of  what  he  calls  “cussed  Yankee  smartness  ’’  in  busi¬ 
ness.  He  spoke  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  California 
Borax  Company  to  defeat  the  bill  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  poisons  in  butter.  He  was  thankful  that 
all  through  the  Capitol  there  is  an  idea  and  sense  of 
reform  and  better  things  which  is  due  to  Gov. 
Roosevelt’s  firm  position. 

Three  excellent  papers,  which  we  cannot  print  this 
week,  were  those  by  Prof.  Beal  on  How  Birds  Affect 
the  Orchard,  by  Prof.  Bailey  on  Landscape  Gardening, 
and  W.  H.  Jenkins  on  Vegetables  for  Family  and 
Market.  We  shall  give  the  valuable  parts  of  these 
papers  later.  Prof.  Bailey  gave  some  excellent  hints 
about  ornamenting  the  home  grounds  at  moderate 
cost.  The  people  never  seem  to  tire  of  Prof.  Bailey. 
He  always  brings  them  new  thoughts.  Prof.  Beal 
made  the  striking  point  that  the  savage  looks  upon 
the  animal  world  as  enemies  to  be  overcome  or  a 
source  of  food  in  time  of  need.  As  man  becomes  civil¬ 
ized,  he  begins  to  believe  that,  like  other  blind  forces 
of  Nature,  the  lower  animals  have  an  indirect  value 
of  far  higher  importance  than  as  mere  food. 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  IRRIGATION. 

OBTAINING  AND  APPLYING  WATKB. 

BY  FBANKLYN  A.  TABEB,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Need  of  Moisture — When  you  come  to  see  your 
strawberries,  the  plants  filled  with  the  promise  of  a 
bountiful  and  paying  harvest,  under  the  influence  of 
the  pitiless  scorching  sun  of  a  hot  June  day,  turn 
brown,  the  stems  grow  slack  and  wilt,  and  the  foliage 
lie  fiat  on  the  ground,  without  even  a  dew  to  refresh 
them  during  the  night,  looking  as  though  a  fire  had 
run  over  them,  it  is  enough  to  discourage  the  most 
enthusiastic  fruit  grower  that  ever  lived.  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  we  can  supply  this  needed  moisture, 
and  supply  it  iust  at  the  right  time  in  quantities  to  be 
of  practical  benefit  ? 

There  are  some  things  in  reference  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  strawberry  that  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  treating  it  as  we  can  many  of  the 
tree  and  bush  fruits.  After  the  buds  are  formed, 
or  even  after  they  begin  to  blossom,  it  is  usually 
not  practicable  to  follow  up  any  cultivation,  because 
the  stirring  of  the  soil  in  the  paths  between  the 
rows  makes  the  berries  liable  to  become  dirty  or 
sandy  from  the  soil  spattering  under  a  heavy  shower. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  sandy  soils.  Few  cul¬ 
tivators  in  our  section  follow  any  system  of  cultivation 
in  the  Spring  previous  to  fruiting,  although  we  have 
always  done  so  to  a  certain  extent.  Daring  the  three 
or  four  weeks  of  the  picking  season,  cultivation  is 
absolutely  prohibited,  while  it  is,  probably,  needed 
more  then  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  average  evaporation  from  the  soil  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son,  through  the  months  of  June  and  July  (as  shown 
by  actual  experiment  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station)  amounts  to  330  tons  of  water  per  acre  per 
month,  about  11  tons  per  day,  or  in  other  words, 
nearly  3,000  gallons.  Prof.  King,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  has  found  that,  even  in  favorable 
seasons,  the  rainfall  does  not  supply  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  to  produce  maximum  crops.  During  the  season 
of  1896,  in  which  the  rainfall  was  normal,  a  variety  of 
crops  were  irrigated  with  profit.  On  corn  these  profits 
amounted  to  $2  16  per  acre  ;  potatoes,  $11.70  ;  cabbage 
planted  thin,  $2.43  ;  planted  thick,  $29.  I  believe  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that,  on  an  acre  of  strawberries, 
with  its  immense  amount  of  foliage,  representing 
many  times  the  surface  area  of  the  acre  of  soil,  and 
from  which  there  is  a  constant  exhalation  of  moisture 
through  every  leaf,  the  figures  given  above  must  be 
considerably  increased.  These  are  a  few  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  led  to  our  putting  in  an  irrigation  plant 
in  the  Spring  of  1897.  A  large  lake  covering  15 
or  20  acres,  lying  contiguous  to  our  land,  furnished  an 
ample  supplyiiof  water. 

How  to  Raise  Water. — The  question  was  how  to 
raise  and  distribute  the  water  economically.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  of  pumping  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  steam  pumps,  windmills  and  pumps  driven  by 
power,  was  concluded  at  last  by  the  selection  of  a 
rotary  fire  pump  capable  of  handling  300  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  when  run  to  its  full  capacity.  A 
gasoline  engine  of  14-horse  power  (actual)  was  pur¬ 
chased  to  run  it.  This  was  selected  because  of  its 
economical  method  of  producing  power,  it  costing 
only  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  to  run  it,  according  to 
the  price  at  which  gasoline  can  be  purchased,  ranging 
from  7  to  12  cents  per  gallon,  by  the  barrel.  The 
engine  uses  one  gallon  per  horse  power  per  day,  when 
running  at  its  full  capacity,  and  less  under  lighter 


work.  It  requires  practically  no  attention  after  once 
started,  and  is  at  once  ready  to  do  its  full  amount  of 
work.  A  well  was  sunk  about  18  feet  deep  and  10  feet 
in  diameter,  front),  which  an  iron  pipe  four  inches  in 
diameter  runs  160  feet  out  into  the  lake,  the  water  in 
the  well  standing  within  four  to  five  feet  of  the  pump. 
It  is  always  policy  to  get  the  pump  as  close  to  the 
water  as  possible,  to  avoid  long  suction.  The  water 
can  be  forced  much  easier  than  it  can  be  lifted  by 
suction.  A  survey  of  the  grounds  to  be  irrigated,  with 
a  leveling  instrument,  showed  that  the  average  height 
to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  force  the  water, 
that  is,  the  head  against  which  we  would  have  to 
pump,  was  about  15  feet.  This  gives  a  pressure  of 
only  7%  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  A  few  places  on 
the  farm  went  up  to  25  feet. 

Distributing  Water. — One  thousand  feet  of  2%- 
inch  wrought  iron  pipe  were  purchased  and  laid  on  the 
ground  to  such  places  as  it  was  desired  to  irrigate. 
This  is  simply  screwed  together,  and  can  be  changed 
for  different  crops,  from  the  strawberry  to  the  rasp¬ 
berry  plantations,  as  it  is  not  generally  needed  on 
both  at  the  same  time,  and  is  taken  up  at  the  end  of 
the  season  and  stored  inside.  Large  gate  valves  open¬ 
ing  the  full  size  of  the  pipe,  so  as  not  to  retard  the 
flow  of  water,  with  hose  connections,  were  attached 
at  such  places  as  to  make  it  most  convenient  to  use 
the  two-inch  linen  hose  100  feet  in  length  in  two  sec¬ 
tions.  The  watering  of  the  strawberries  was  mostly 
done  with  this  nozzle  which,  at  a  distance  of  1,000  feet 
from  the  pump,  would  throve  the  water  in  a  solid 
stream  from  80  to  100  feet,  breaking  into  a  fine  spray 
like  rain  before  touching  the  ground.  At  shorter  dis¬ 
tances,  it  was  broken  up  by  closing  the  fan-shaped 
nozzle,  which  made  a  flat  stream  15  to  20  feet  wide 
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where  it  struck  the  ground.  Placing  the  thumb  over 
the  end  of  the  pipe  would  accomplish  the  same  result, 
and  in  fact,  I  used  it  that  way  myself  most  of  the 
season. 

Why  Such  Power  ? — What  was  the  necessity  for 
so  much  power  and  so  much  capacity  in  the  pump  ? 
First,  it  is  more  economical  not  to  be  compelled  to 
force  the  engine  to  the  limit  of  its  power,  but  to  have 
a  little  reserve  force.  Second,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
large  quantities  of  water  in  a  short  space  of  time  in 
order  to  save  labor  cost  in  application.  Third,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  frictional  resist¬ 
ance  of  water  passing  at  high  velocity  through  the 
pipes  is  no  small  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show  : 

The  loss  in  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  for  each 
100  feet  of  2%-inch  pipe,  delivering  at  the  rate  of  100 
gallons  per  minute,  will  be  3.2  pounds.  For  a  1%- 
inch  pipe,  it  would  be  39  pounds  ;  for  200  gallons  per 
minute,  2%-ineh  pipe,  12%  pounds ;  for  300  gallons 
per  minute,  2%  inch  pipe,  28  pounds.  Therefore,  if 
we  deliver  300  gallons  per  minute  at  the  end  of  the 
1,000  feet  of  2%-inch  pipe,  we  shall  have  a  frictional 
resistance  of  280  pounds,  plus  the  pressure  of  the  head 
against  which  we  are  pumping.  This  we  will  have 
to  work  against  all  the  time,  so  you  will  see  the  need 
at  onee  of  plenty  of  power. 

Where  Windmills  Answer. — These  are  matters 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  any  one  who 
contemplates  irrigation.  Where  the  water  is  merely 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  ground,  by  means  of  furrows 
and  ditches,  being  delivered  at  the  highest  point, 
slower  delivery  is  practicable,  and  the  use  of  storage 
reservoirs  can  then  be  commended.  But  the  idea  of 
windmills  and  tanks,  except  for  a  very  limited  area, 
is  a  most  impracticable  one,  on  account  of  the  large 
quantities  of  water  needed  to  do  effective  work.  Any 
tank  that  would  be  large  enough  for  storage  purposes 
would  be  altogether  too  expensive.  This  will  at  once 
be  seen  when  I  tell  you  that  it  takes  about  27,000  gal¬ 


lons  or  over  1  100  tons  of  water  to  cover  one  acre  of 
land  one  inch  deep. 

Gas  engines  as  now  made  will  produce,  at  present 
prices  of  gasoline,  one  applied  horse-power  at  a  cost 
of  from  1  to  1%  cent  per  hour  for  fuel.  At  the  higher 
figure,  the  water  necessary  to  irrigate  one  acre  to  a 
depth  of  four  inches  could  be  lifted  20  feet  high  at  a 
fuel  cost  of  14  cents,  and  if  the  irrigation  were  re¬ 
peated  six  times,  the  total  cost  would  be  only  S4 
cents.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station,  with  an  eight-horse 
power  steam  engine,  water  was  lifted  to  a  height  of 
26  feet  at  a  fuel  cost  of  72  cents  for  four  acre-inches, 
which  makes  six  such  irrigations  cost  $4  32,  or  upon 
a  basis  of  a  20-foot  lift,  $3  03.  This  was  figuring  coal 
at  $4  per  ton.  _ 


FUNGOUS  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS  AND  THEIR 

REMEDIES. 

[Synopsis  of  the  lecture  by  Prof.  B.  M.  Duggar,  of  Cornell.] 

The  fungi  causing  diseases  of  plants  are  grouped 
into  three  divisions :  First,  those  growing  on  the 
surface  of  foliage  and  twigs,  such  as  the  powdery 
mildews  of  the  strawberry,  grape,  cherry,  gooseberry, 
apple,  lilac  and  rose.  Second,  those  growing  princi¬ 
pally  within  the  tissues  of  leaf,  stem  or  fruit,  and 
gaining  entrance  above  ground,  such  as  those  causing 
most  of  the  diseases  commonly  known  as  rusts,  leaf- 
spots,  leaf-blights,  curl,  rots,  knots,  etc.  Third,  those 
entering  through  the  soil  by  means  of  seed  and  other 
propagative  parts,  such  as  most  of  the  cereal  smuts 
and  potato  scab.  In  general,  the  remedy  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  is  largely  determined  by  this  grouping. 

Two  matters  of  structural  interest  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  borne  in  mind.  The  fungi  are  very  low  in 
organization,  but  whatever  may  be  the  disease  under 
consideration,  they  always  possess  a  vegetative  stage 
and  a  spore  or  reproductive  stage.  The  vegetative 
stage  is  composed  of  minute  threads  or  filaments,  so 
small  as  to  be  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  only  when 
they  grow  in  mass,  or  in  a  web-like  manner.  Of  the 
fungi  causing  diseases  of  plants,  these  filaments  either 
grow  entirely  within  the  tissues,  or  grow  upon  the 
surface,  sending  very  delicate  branches  into  the  tissues. 

When  a  fungus  has  established  itself  on  its  host,  or 
plant  attacked,  it  soon  begins  to  form  its  reproductive 
bodies,  or  spores,  which  are  to  disseminate  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  plant  to  plant.  These  spores  are  usually 
produced  by  filaments  which  have  grown  out  to  the 
surface  or  near  the  surface,  and  these  surface  fila¬ 
ments  may  be  simple  filaments,  or  they  may  form 
fruit  bodies  varying  in  form  and  size  from  minute 
bodies  not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  alone,  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  sizes  of  some  of  the  tree  toadstools.  The  spores 
themselves,  or  the  germs,  are  extremely  simple  and 
minute.  The  dusty  and  unsightly  mass  which  we 
know  as  corn  smut,  for  instance,  is  made  up  of  count¬ 
less  millions  of  them.  Every  mature  spore  of  what¬ 
ever  fungus  may  germinate  and  eventually  produce  a 
filament  or  thread  which  is  capable  of  entering  its 
host,  and  there  producing  anew  the  original  disease. 

Fungous  diseases  of  plants,  like  diseases  of  animals, 
may  become  epidemic  in  a  locality,  or  in  an  entire 
region,  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  spores  are 
readily  carried  great  distances  by  the  wind. 

As  types  of  the  popular  grouping  of  the  fungi  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  the  gooseberry  mildew,  the  rasp¬ 
berry  rust,  and  wheat  smut  were  briefly  described, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  remedies  given. 

As  a  disease  of  great  economic  importance  in  the 
State  during  the  past  year,  peach  leaf-curl  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail.  Tae  life  history  of  the  fungus  caus¬ 
ing  the  disease  was  also  outlined.  It  would  seem  that 
the  spores  produced  one  Summer  pass  the  Winter 
hidden  away  on  the  twigs  and  buds,  and  when  the 
leaf-buds  begin  to  open  the  following  Spring,  they 
perhaps  infect  the  tender  young  growth.  Leaves 
badly  infested  with  this  curl  fungus  usually  drop 
early  in  June,  causing  the  entire  loss  of  whatever 
fruit  might  have  been  set.  The  results  of  precise  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  the  remedy  consists  in  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  with  copper  sulphate, 
before  the  buds  open,  this  spraying  being  during  the 
last  days  of  March  or  early  April,  in  this  latitude. 
This  is  the  all-important  spraying  ;  yet  two  subse¬ 
quent  sprayings  may  be  advantageously  given  with 
dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Stereopticon  views  were 
shown  giving  an  exposition  of  the  effect  of  the  disease, 
the  benefit  from  spraying,  etc. 


Several  growers  stated  that  the  San  Jose  scale  is  in  their 
orchards,  but  they  are  watching  it  carefully,  and  giving  the  best 
of  treatment.  It  was  not  thought  that  the  State  should  have 
power  to  enter  the  orchard  to  destroy  trees  unless  the  orchard 
has  no  commercial  value. 

The  State  has  issued  409  certificates  of  inspection  to  nursery 
men  in  the  State.  Certificates  should  not  be  issued  to  mere  deal¬ 
ers  to  buy  and  sell  indiscriminately.  It  was  clearly  shown  how 
impossible  it  would  be  for  an  entomologist  to  give  anything  like 
a  careful  examination  of  a  large  nursery.  Fumigation  of  the 
nursery  stock  before  it  is  sent  out*  eems  by  far  the  best  way  of 
protecting  customers. 
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LAWS  NEEDED  BY  HORTICULTURISTS. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  Albany,  N.  Y  ,  by  W.  D.  Barns,  of 

Middle  Hope.] 

“Pony”  Apple  Barrels. — All  will  concede  that 
the  amount  of  a  product  delivered  should  be  the  same 
as  has  been  sold.  No  one  will  defend  giving  short 
weight  or  measure.  Yet  in  our  market,  we  find  apple 
barrels  that  differ  more  than  a  peck  in  their  capacity, 
and  so-called  quart  packages  that  would  require  forty 
to  hold  a  bushel.  Aside  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
such  conditions  demoralize  business,  and  react  upon 
the  communities  and  individuals  that  furnish  pack¬ 
ages  varying  in  size  while  claiming  to  be  the  same. 

In  relation  to  apple  barrels,  Mr.  Charles  Forster,  of 
New  York  City,  in  the  Eastern  Horticulturist  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  very  clearly  shows  how  what  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  pony  barrels,  demoralize  the  market,  injure 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  grower,  and  turn  the  de¬ 
mand  for  apples  for  foreign  markets  away  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  His  statements  are  recognized  as 
facts  by  the  most  intelligent  apple  growers.  The 
American  Apple  Shippers’  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Forster  is  a  member,  has  recognized  and  recommended 
“  as  the  standard  barrel  for  apples,  a  barrel  that  is  of 
the  capacity  of  the  flour  barrel,  which  is  11%  inches  in 
diameter  of  head  and  28 %  inches  in  length  of  stave, 
and  bilge  not  less  than  64  inches  outside  measure¬ 
ment.”  The  Association  wants  this  to  be  made  the 
legal  barrel.  I  suggest  that  this  Society  indorse  the 
work  of  the  American  Apple  Shippers’  Association 
in  having  the  standard  apple  barrel  defined  by  law. 
Also  to  commend  to  the  committee  of  that  Association 
a  provision  to  be  inserted  in  their  bill  making  it  oblig¬ 
atory  on  all  makers  of  apple  barrels  that  are  of  less 
than  the  standard  size,  that  they  be  plainly  marked 
on  the  outside  of  the  barrel  with  some  word  like  Pony 
or  Short  to  designate  them  as  being  less  than  the 
standard  size,  under  a  prescribed  penalty  for  failure 
•  to  mark  each  such  barrel  manufactured. 

Small  Fruit  Packages. — In  Eastern  New  York, 
small  fruits  are  sold  in  what  are  known  as  half-pint, 
pint  and  quart  baskets,  Some  of  these  contain  what 
they  purport  to  hold,  while  more  of  them  are  much 
smaller.  So  much  difference  in  sizes  exists  that  it  has 
seriously  injured  the  business  of  the  grower,  and  is  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  dealer  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  to  the  consumer.  A  special  committee  of  this 
Society  has  prepared  “  An  Act  to  Define  the  Size  of 
Small  Fruit  Packages,”  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Assembly,  and  will,  probably,  be  reported  favora¬ 
bly.  I  believe  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  go  far  toward 
securing  uniformity  in  size  of  these  packages,  will  be 
easily  enforced,  and  will  antagonize  the  interest  of 
no  one. 

Reasons  for  having^a  legal  standard  adopted  for  the 
size  of  peach  baskets  and  grape  crates  are  the  same  as 
for  apple  barrels  and  small-fruit  packages.  In  fram¬ 
ing  laws  of  this  kind,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  them  clear  and  definite,  and  at  the  same  time 
subject  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  standard 
packages  to  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  possible 
in  carrying  on  their  business.  The  principle  introduced 
in  the  bill  now  before  the  legislature,  providing  that 
those  making,  using  or  dealing  in  packages  that  are 
of  less  than  standard  sizes  shall  be  put  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  marking  all  such  packages,  I  believe 
can  profitably  be  incorporated  in  all  laws  defining  the 
s'ze  of  fruit  packages 

Injustice  of  Game  Laws. — The  so-called  game 
laws  have  been  revised,  remodeled  and  amended  an¬ 
nually  for  so  long  a  time  that  the  officers  appointed 
specially  to  enforce  them  are,  in  many  cases,  in  doubt  as 
to  their  real  meaning.  I  believe  that  in  all  the  counties 
of  this  State,  English  hares  and  rabbits  are  not  to  be 
hunted  or  destroyed  during  a  great  part  of  the  year — 
but  that  during  certain  named  months  they  may  be 
hunted.  North  of  the  Highlands,  on  both  sides  of  the 
River,  are  many  hares  which,  during  the  Winter,  are 
very  destructive  to  young  fruit  trees.  They  gnaw 
the  branches  within  reach,  of  apple  and  peach  trees, 
and  tear  strips  of  bark  from  the  bodies  of  many  young 
trees.  Rabbits  have  always  been  destructive,  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  bark  from  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  orchard 
trees.  For  the  protection  of  his  own  interests  the 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  should  be  allowed  to  destroy 
these  pest3,  at  any  time,  in  his  own  way,  on  his  own 
land.  Now  by  the  law  a  man  is  barred  from  destroy¬ 
ing  either  hares  or  rabbits  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  even  when  they  are  engaged  in  injuring  his 
property.  The  whole  theory  of  the  game  laws  seems 
to  recognize  only  the  desire  of  those  who  wish  to  have 
game  preserved  for  their  own  amusement.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  land  where  game  is  found,  whose  property  has 
contributed  to  its  protection  and  growth,  are  put  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  placarding  their  property, 
if  they  would  have  it  protected  from  trespass  and  in¬ 
vasion  by  strangers,  who  come  to  secure  and  remove 
animals  and  birds  fed  from  the  farmers’  own  property. 
The  annoyance  and  injustice  do  not  end  here.  In 


many  cases  hunting  is  a  mere  subterfuge  for  pilfer¬ 
ing.  Men  or  boys  may  not  be  ejected  from  a  man’s 
premises  if  they  carry  a  gun  and  claim  to  be  seeking 
game  in  season,  .unless  the  premises  have  been  pla¬ 
carded  according  to  law.  These  tramps,  by  courtesy 
called  hunters,  soon  tire  of  seeking  live  game,  and 
forage  vineyards  and  orchards  promiscuously.  It  is 
strange  how  many  men,  otherwise  decent  and  respect¬ 
able,  act  as  though  the  possessions  of  a  fruit  grower 
were  com  anon  property.  Men  who  would  arrest  a 
child  for  purloining  a  paper  of  pins  from  a  store,  will 
deliberately  sit  down  in  a  vineyard  or  orchard  and 
appropriate  pounds  of  valuable  fruit. 

A  Heroic  Remedy. — These  facts  are  well  known 
to  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  In  the  interests  of 
both,  this  Society  should  not  only  protest  against 
these  conditions,  but  should  ask  such  a  radical  change 
in  legislation  that  the  proprietor  of  inclosed  land 
shall  be  secure  in  its  possession,  and  that  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  come  on  it  for  game  may  be  obtained  only  by 
his  written  consent.  I  feel  deeply  the  injustice  and 
annoyance  to  which  farmers  are  subject  by  the  pro¬ 
hibition  from  protecting  their  property  from  destruc¬ 
tive  animals,  and  from  legalized  tramps.  Therefore, 
I  would  suggest  that  we  ask  our  lawmakers  to  enact 
the  following  : 

An  Act  to  protect  the  interests  of  owners  of  farm  lands  and  of  fruit 
growers. 

Section  1.  The  owner  of  any  inclosed  or  occupied  farm  lands 
in  this  State'  may  of  himself  or  by  his  authorized  agent  hunt 
and  kill  rabbits  and  English  hares  on  his  own  premises  at  any 
time  he  may  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  go  on  any  of  the  inclosed  or  occupied 
lands  in  this  State  to  hunt  for  game  of  any  kind  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  inclosed  or  occu¬ 
pied  lands. 

Sec  3.  Any  persou  violating  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
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thereof  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  shall  stand  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  county  jail  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

Sec.  4.  One-half  such  fine  shall  be  paid  immediately  after  col¬ 
lection,  by  the  court  to  the  complainant  in  the  case. 

Sec.  5,  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  not  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  an  act  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  our  legislature  to  prevent  trespassing  on 
farm  lands.  The  evils  to  be  abated  are  thus  recog¬ 
nized,  and  it  is  appropriate  for  this  Society  to  consider 
both  proposed  enactments,  and  recommend  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  each  that  may  commend  themselves  as  most 
efficient  and  most  readily  enforced. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  MARYLAND. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  spoke  of  the 
great  danger  from  the  San  Jose  scale.  If  left  unre¬ 
stricted,  he  says,  it  will  prove  the  most  destructive 
insect  ever  known  in  America.  It  is  more  dangerous 
than  many  other  insects,  because  it  attacks  the  trees 
rather  than  the  fruit.  Given  the  same  general  distri¬ 
bution  as  the  Codling  moth  or  the  Plum  cureulio,  and 
the  resulting  damage  could  hardly  be  estimated. 
Fruit  growers  often  ask  whether  any  one  has  ever 
really  seen  a  tree  that  was  destroyed  by  the  scale. 
Prof.  Johnson  had  pictures  of  peach  and  pear  orchards 
showing  the  horrible  work  of  this  insect.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  trees  were  dead — there  was  merely  a  thin 
fringe  of  leaves  around  the  lower  parts. 

Prof.  Johnson  says  that  the  scale  can  be  held  in 
check  or  destroyed  as  easily  as  the  Codling  moth.  The 
State  of  Maryland  has  fought  this  insect  harder  and 
more  carefully  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
During  the  past  season,  over  900  pounds  of  cyanide  of 
potash  were  used  for  fumigating,  and  3,051,901  peach, 


651,000  apple,  193,450  pear,  150,550  plum,  17,450  cherry, 
4,600  quince  and  584,000  ornamental  trees  were  treated. 
Prof.  Johnson  believes  thoroughly  in  the  use  of  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  gas  for  treating  both  nursery  stock 
and  bearing  trees.  A  description  of  his  method  with 
pictures  will  soon  be  given  in  The  R  N.-Y. 

Prof.  Johnson  says  that  Maryland  ha3  done  more  to 
suppress  and  control  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  her  or¬ 
chards  and  nurseries,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  While  the  loss  to  several  individual  growers 
has  been  very  great,  nothing  has  been  left  undone  for 
the  destruction  of  these  infested  areas.  The  trees 
have  been  grubbed  up  and  burned.  All  slightly  in¬ 
fested  orchards  are  visited  twice  each  season,  and  all 
suspicious  trees  are  either  fumigated  with  hydrocy¬ 
anic  acid  gas  or  sprayed  with  whale-oil  soap  or  di¬ 
luted  kerosene  and  water  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
Maryland  now  has  in  operation  a  system  of  inspection, 
backed  by  the  proper  State  legislation,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  of  $8,000,  that  is  not  surpassed,  if 
equaled,  by  any  other  State. 

By  the  organization  of  the  Maryland  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department,  not  only  the  orchards,  but  the 
nurseries  of  the  State  are  personally  visited  and  in¬ 
spected  every  six  months,  by  the  State  officers  in 
charge  of  this  work.  In  addition  to  these  semi-annual 
inspections,  every  tree  grown  or  handled  by  the  nur¬ 
serymen  of  Maryland  is  required  by  law  to  be  fumi¬ 
gated  with  gas  before  it  is  sent  out.  There  are  now 
in  operation  36  fumigating  houses  in  the  State,  under 
his  immediate  supervision.  The  houses  are  inspected, 
and  when  approved,  they  are  measured,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  chemicals  weighed  out  accurately  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  and  distributed,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  error  in  weighing  materials  by  unskilled  workmen. 
They  have  proved,  by  repeated  experimental  tests, 
that  no  living  insects,  especially  the  San  Jose  scale, 
can  withstand  the  deadly  fumes  of  this  gas  when  prop¬ 
erly  handled. 

In  addition  to  semi-annual  inspection  (other  States 
inspect  but  once  a  year),  they  give  with  Maryland 
nursery  stock  a  more  reliable  guarantee  in  fumiga¬ 
tion,  as  no  inspection  can  be  so  perfect  that  there  is 
not  a  possibility  that  a  scale  has  escaped  detection. 
Jt  has  been,  and  is  their  present  policy  to  destroy,  by 
burning,  every  infested  tree  found  in  a  nursery,- 
whether  one  or  10,000.  They  have,  by  this  system  of 
persistent  and  energetic  work,  in  three  years  reduced 
the  San  Jos 6  scale  to  such  small  numbers,  that  there 
is  no  other  section  of  equal  area,  with  like  horticul¬ 
tural  interests,  in  any  of  the  scale-infested  States,  of 
which  there  are  33,  that  has  so  little  scale  as  Mary¬ 
land  i  certainly  none  of  them  is  doing  as  much  to  keep 
clear  of  it. 

The  best  Ben  Davis  apples  come  from  Colorado. 

Mb.  Powell  likes  a  wheeled  spring-tooth  cultivator  for  work  in 
the  orchard,  to  be  followed  by  the  weeder. 

Lauiiel  green  is  not  recommended.  Green  arsenite  of  copper 
is  considered  a  good  substitute  for  Paris-green. 

Tiie  question  was  asked  whether  apples  can  be  dipped  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  as  potatoes  are  dipped,  to  prevent  scab.  No  one 
has  tried  the  experiment. 

Prop.  Slingkrland  says  there  is  no  use  trying  to  spray  squash 
vines  to  destroy  the  bugs.  Hand-picking  is  the  only  sure  remedy 
for  the  stink  bug.  Tobacco  dust  is  useful. 

Mr.  Forster  said  that  the  finest  apples  in  the  world  can  be 
grown  near  New  York,  but  that,  if  we  persist  in  using  “pony  ” 
barrels,  they  will  never  bring  the  highest  price. 

Speaking  of  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  in  Maryland,  Prof. 
Johnson  said  that  nurserymen  in  that  State  like  the  law,  and 
many  of  them  say  they  wonder  now  how  they  got  along  without  it. 

The  question  was  asked,  How  can  we  give  our  orchards 
thorough  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of  clover  1 
Mr.  Powell  does  this  by  cultivating  constantly  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  of  the  trees.  This  season  is  over  by  August  1,  and 
then  he  sows  Crimson  clover,  letting  it  remain  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  nitrogen  gathered  by  legumin¬ 
ous  crops  is  wasted  from  the  soil.  It  was  stated  that,  in  the 
drainage  water  from  an  acre  of  ordinary  land,  about  37  pounds 
of  nitrogen  are  lost  during  the  year.  Most  of  this  loss  occurs  in 
the  early  Fall,  and  can  be  largely  prevented  by  growing  some 
crop  like  rye  or  Crimson  clover  during  that  season. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  said  that  he  wanted  to  try  to  find  out  what 
legislation  farmers  really  desire.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  go  to 
New  York  or  elsewhere  and  meet  the  representatives  of  large 
mercantile  interests;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  meet  the  farmers 
collectively  or  individually.  He  invited  all  who  had  an  idea  of 
what  legislation  is  needed  to  speak  freely  and  tell  him  what  they 
want. 

The  question  of  spraying  strawberries  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
to  cure  the  blight  was  not  satisfactorily  answered.  No  definite 
conclusions  could  be  given.  Mr.  Chapman  said  that,  just  after 
fruiting,  he  mowed  the  vines  and  then  covered  the  rows  by  plow¬ 
ing  a  furrow  on  both  sides,  bringing  the  ridge  over  the  row. 
Then  he  harrows  crosswise  of  the  ridges.  In  this  way,  a  healthy 
new  growth  starts,  which  will  not  blight.  He  does  not  believe  in 
burning  the  vines,  as  this  is  likely  to  injure  the  crowns  of  the 
plants. 

Prop.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  say3  that  spraying  for  the  San 
Josd  scale  in  his  State  has  not  proved  a  success.  The  only  safe 
way  is  to  dig  up  and  burn.  Leave  one  tree,  and  the  scale  will 
spread.  Kerosene  kills  the  tender  wood  as  well  as  the  scale. 
Where  you'do  not  kill  the  tree,  you  will  reduce  its  vitality.  Whale- 
oil  soap  is  better.  A  mixture  of  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  has  given 
good  results  in  California,  where  there  is  little  or  no  rain  to  wash 
it  off.  Do  not  use  kerosene  on  cloudy  days,  as  it  should  evapor¬ 
ate  quickly. 
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Short  Stories. 


Bad  Side  of  Good  Roads. — The 
subject  of  good  roads  is  indeed  most  im¬ 
portant,  as  it  not  only  endangers  the 
homes  of  many  farmers,  but  it  has  al¬ 
ready  brought  ruin  to  individuals. 

One  of  these  lives  in  the  suburbs  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  He  bad,  by  econo¬ 
mizing,  managed  to  get  enough  ahead  to 
purchase  a  little  store,  and  also  a  home  ; 
but  his  prosperity  was  short-lived,  for 
the  road  he  lived  on  was  graded,  and  he 
now  pays  rent. 

In  this  instance,  I  speak  not  only  of 
my  acquaintance,  but  nearly  every  in¬ 
habitant  on  that  street.  What  farmer 
who  has  a  mortgage  on  his  farm,  and  is 
struggling  year  by  year  to  rise  above  it, 
can  afford  to  pay  from  $100  to  $1,000  for 
good  roads?  The  wheelman,  however, 
whose  property  does  not  extend  beyond 
his  bicycle,  advocates  good  roads,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  nothing  to  him  if  the  farmers’ 
homes  are  mortgaged,  as  long  as  he  has 
a  smooth  road  for  his  “evening  spin.” 

Kent  County,  Mich.  k.  l.  p. 

Remedies  For  Smut. — In  the  Indiana 
short  course  in  agriculture  they  give  the 
remedy  for  Black  smut  in  oats  and 
Stinking  smut  in  wheat.  These  remedies 
are  so  effective  that  it  is  a  pity  not  to 
use  them.  It  is  estimated  that  onc- 
tenth  of  every  oat  crop  is  destroyed  every 
year  without  farmers  knowing  it.  The. 
treatment  is  very  simple,  and  is  the  same 
for  wheat  as  for  oats.  The  spores  rest 
hidden  in  the  seed  oats  or  wheat,  and 
are  easily  killed  by  dampening  the  seed 
with  water  containing  one  pound  of 
formaldehyde  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
Spread  the  oats  about  two  inches  thick 
on  a  floor  and  sprinkle  with  a  common 
can  as  you  would  water  flowers.  Then 
pile  the  seed  at  once  in  a  cone,  and  leave 
it  two  or  three  days.  This  allows  the 
gas  contained  in  the  water  time  to  dif¬ 
fuse  all  through  the  pile,  and  it  is  very 
fatal  to  the  germs  of  the  smut.  This 
remedy  is  not  at  all  dangerous  to  man  or 
beast  It  is  much  better  than  the  hot- 
water  remedy,  as  it  is  equally  efficient 
and  very  much  more  easily  applied.  The 
oats  soon  dry  out  so  as  to  drill  nicely. 

E.  H.  COLLINS. 

License  and  Personal  Rights. — I  ful¬ 
ly  agree  (but  I  go  much  further)  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  regards  obliging  the 
farmer  to  pay  a  license  in  selling  his  own 
products.  If  in  selling  his  wares,  he 
makes  a  nuisance  of  himself,  or  if  he 
overcrowds  the  streets,  he  should  be 
suppressed.  But  if  a  farmer  chooses  to 
sell  his  squashes  for  a  cent  apiece,  whose 
business  is  it  but  his  own  ?  I  have  seen 
this  underselling  spoken  of  myself,  and 
would  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  more  dis¬ 
honorable  to  sell  under  the  market  than 
to  swindle  some  one  by  selling  at  double 
the  real  worth.  One  man  sells  an  apple 
tree  at  10  cents,  another  at  50  cents. 
Which  is  the  “one-horse  marketman”? 
If  the  squash  were  really  worth  six  cents 
(see  page  18),  why  didn’t  a  manipulator 
b^y  the  whole  lot  of  “the  one-horse 
marketman  ”,  and  make  five  cents  a 
squash  for  his  trouble  ?  I  wouldn’t  say 
a  word  about  this,  but  behind  lies  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  a  man  may  not  sell  the 
products  of  his  own  labor  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  privilege  ;  when  he  cannot 
even  labor  without  joining  a  “  union  ” 
and  paying  for  the  privilege  ;  when  he 
cannot  change  his  occupation  without 
paying  for  it ;  when  he  cannot  move  to 
another  State,  and  continue  his  business; 
when  he  may  not  even  control  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  own  children ;  when  he  is 
not  allowed  to  sell  the  wholesome  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  own  farm  under  their  proper 
names ;  when  it  is  proposed  to  make 
laws  to  prohibit  the  poor  from  marry¬ 
ing  ;  when  the  whole  air  is  filled  with 
like  restrictive  legislation  in  all  the 
States,  it  is  about  time  to  ask,  Is  there  a 
single  right  that  we  as  “  free  American 
citizens  ”  are  really  heir  to  ? 

Illinois.  benj.  buckman. 


Tree  Bounties  in  Minnesota.— A 
reader  sends  us  a  clipping  taken  from  a 
Western  paper,  which  states  that  Min¬ 
nesota  has  paid  a  large  bounty  on  tree 
planting.  He  wants  to  know  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  whether  this  encourage¬ 
ment  of  trees  has  proved  satisfactory. 
Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  of  the  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  sends  the  following 
comment : 

“  Our  State  offers  a  bounty  of  $2.50  per 
year  for  six  years  on  each  acre  of  prairie 
land  not  exceeding  10  acres  to  one  per¬ 
son,  planted  to  any  kind  of  forest  tree 
except  Black  locust.  This  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  railroad  companies  who  plant 
trees  along  their  tracks,  or  to  those  who 
took  up  land  under  the  United  States 
Tree  Claim  Act.  There  is  a  special  tax 
levied  for  this  purpose  which  produces, 
I  think,  something  over  $30,000,  but  only 
about  $20,000  can  be  used  for  paying 
bounties,  and  this  amount  is  divided  pro 
rata  among  those  who  are  entitled  to  it 
in  case  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around 
at  $2.50  per  acre.  This  does  not  apply, 
you  will  see,  to  the  forest  portion  of  the 
State,  and  its  object  is  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  trees  on  our  prairies.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  has  accomplished  much 
good,  and  if  the  law  were  not  on  the 
statute  bock,  I  doubt  whether  we  could 
get  a  similar  one  passed.” 

A  friend  in  California  says  that  sugar  cane 
grows  well  in  Pasadena,  that  State,  and  that 
fine  sugar  can  be  made  out  of  it.  The  cane  once 
planted  is  good  for  eight  or  nine  years,  coming 
up  every  year  from  the  roots.  It  does  not  grow 
as  tall  as  in  the  South,  but  is  quite  as  rich  in 
sugar. 

A  woman  patient  in  a  West  Virginian  hospital 
was  discovered  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  hair¬ 
pin.  The  house  physician  operated  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  from  the  stomach,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  patient  had  swallowed  37 
common  pins,  six  wire  hairpins,  a  tin  snuff-box 
lid  one  inch  in  diameter,  an  iron  screw  1  %  inch 
in  length,  six  pieces  of  glass,  one  of  which  is  1 % 
inch  long  and  three-fourths  inch  wide,  and 
another  being  a  triangular  piece,  each  side  of 
which  is  three-fourths  inchin  length;  four  pieces 
of  slate,  one  of  which  is  one  inch  in  length,  one 
small  piece  of  chinaware,  and  three  comb  teeth 
one  inch  long.  An  ordinary  ostrich  is  outdone 
by  this  record. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  introduction  of 
the  weeder  has  almost  revolutionized  methods  of 
tillage  on  many  farms.  The  slender  springing 
teeth  of  the  weeder  have  scratched  and  fingered 
the  ground  quickly  and  effectively.  Now,  culti¬ 
vator  manufacturers  are  figuring  on  a  weeder 
attachment  which  is  to  follow  behind  the  teeth 
of  the  cultivator  to  scratch  or  level  down  the 
rough  ridges  made  by  its  teeth.  It  is  generally 
understood  that,"  in  the  majority  of  seasons, 
level  cultivation  is  the  ideal  plan.  The  use  of 
the  weeder  has  convinced  many  farmers  that 
eyen  a  small-tooth  cultivator  leaves  the  ground 
too  rough;  hence,  there  is  a  demand  for  this 
weeder  attachment  which  will  smooth  down  and 
level  the  surface. 
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True  Greatness 
In  Medicine 

Is  proved  by  the  health  of  the  people 
who  have  taken  it.  More  people  have 
been  made  well,  more  cases  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  sickness  have  been  cured  by 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  than  by  any 
other  medicine  in  the  world.  The 
peculiar  combination,  proportion 
and  process  in  its  preparation  make 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self  and  unequaled  by  any  other. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BEST  in  the  world ; 

other  as  COOD; 
warranted  to  be  by  far 

the  CHEAPEST. 

Prettiest  book  g“  D  ET  C 
in  all  the  world  “  Ik  CL  CL  ■ 
1c  and  up  for  large  packets, 
yours  and  neighbors  names  for 

y  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

R.  H.  SHU  MW  AY,  Rockford,  III. 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Our  1899  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  larger  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture,  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(Late  of  IS  John  Street) 

36  C0RTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE  HICHEST  GRADE 

GRASS  SEEDS 

IN  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY 

ARE  SUPPLIED  BY 


Y  r/i  rOa. 

GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
c#  GRASS  SEED  for  LIGHT  SOILS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  HEAVY  SOILS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 

The  “HENDERSON”  LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

Also  many  NEW  FORAGE  PLANTS  of  value. 
Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL  for 

1899,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Seeds  for  the  Farm, 
mailed  freeon  application  to  those  who  state  where 
they  saw  this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St,  NEW  YORK. 
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Gold  for 
Gardeners 

The  greatest  prize  competition  for 
gardeners  ever  offered.  Send  for  full 
particulars.  Everyone  who  lias  room 
for  a  garden  should  enter  the  contest. 
Amateur  or  professional  gardeners 
equally  eligible  for  8500.00  prize.  The 
only  condition  is  that  seeds  must  be 

ARLINGTON 
Tested  Seeds 

and  selected  from  our  -1899  Catalogue. 
Raw  sou’s  1899  Seed  Book  tells  about 
these  famous  seeds.  Also  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  com  petition.  The  best 
and  most  helpful  book  for  gar¬ 
deners  published.  Send  for  it. i 
W.  W.  RAWSON  <fc  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 
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15  Choice  Vegetables  for  10  Cents. 


One  pkg.  beets— Lentz  Marly  Blood;  1  cabbage— 
Lupton;  1  cabbage— True  Danish  Winter;  1  cucum¬ 
ber —  Arlington  White  Spine;  1  celery  —  Evans’ 
Triumph;  1  carrot — newCarentan;  1  lettuce — Grand 
Rapids;  1  lettuce— Denver  Market;  1  pepper— Ruby 
King:  1  melon— Rocky  Ford;  1  onion— Michigan  Yel¬ 
low  Globe;  1  onion— Early  Barletta  Pickling;  1 
radish— True  Rosy  Gem;  1  tomato— Bond’s  Early 
Minnesota;  1  tomato— New  Stone.  For  10  of  your 
neighbors’  names  that  use  seeds,  and  10 
cents  in  stamps,  we  will  mail  you  free  the 
above  15  packages  of  choice  vegetable  seeds 
with  our  annual  catalogue. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  ERIE,  PA* 


Best  Seeds 

that  Grow! 

Thousands  of  Dollars 


in  CASH  PRIZES  for  1899 

and  many  other  New  Features, 
of  particular  interest,  presented  in 


B 


URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
Mailed  FREE  to  all. 


A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages, — tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


A  big  yield  of  both 
profit  and  satisfaction 
will  result  if  you  plant 


FERRY5  Seeds 


They  are  r.lwnys  the  best. 
Do  not  accept  any  substi¬ 
tute— buy  none  but  Ferry’s. 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Write  for 
the  '99  Seed  Annual— free. 

D.M.  FERRY  &  COf?Detroit,Mich 


FOR  14  CENTS 

We  wiBhto  gain  this  year  200,000 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish,  10c 

kg.  Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  lOo 
“  Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c 

“  Long  Lightn’g  Cucumber  10c 
“  Saizer’s  Best  Lettuce,  loo 
'*  California  Fig  Tomato,  20c 
"  Early  Dinner  Onion,  10c 
"  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  1-ic 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents,  $1.00 
Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  wo  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue  1 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  <fc  l  ie  1 
postage.  We  invite  your  trade  and  ( 
know  when  you  once  try  Salzcr’s  , 
seedsyou  will  never  get  along  with - 
out  them.  Onion  Seed  GSo.  and  1 
iiup  a  lb.  Potatoes  at  $1.2*1  1 
’  n  Hill.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.  Ill 
SALZEIt  SEED  CO.,  LA  CUOSSE.  HIS.  1 


Kansas  Seeds 


Headquarters  for  Rocky  Ford 
n"ntaloupe  Seed,  Alfalfa,  Sor- 
Kaffir  Corn  and  Millet 
Choice  Onion  Seeds  at 
low  prices.  Tree  Seen#  of 
all  kinds.  Forage  plants 
for  dry  climates.  Our  Cat¬ 
alogue  mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 
Kuusas  Seed  House.  l.liarteldes  A  to.,  Laxreuee,  Kan. 


SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION  SEED. 

Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrows,  Onion  Seed  Drills  and 
Hand-Wheel  Hoes.  C.  O.  Jclliff  &  Co.,  Southport.  Ct. 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardena. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Ij 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every-  *Tj 
thing  in  Seeds  at  lowest  prices  ™ 

To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  1 

Send  your  name  and  address  to-day  for  my 
8F.EI)  ItOOK  which  tells  how  to  get  THE 
BEST  SEEDS  FREE.  Seeds  that  will  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman, 

Box  12,  Flfield,  Mich. 

FORMERLY,  DECATUR. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar, & 

An  up-to-date  Catalogue  of  the  best  new  and  rare,  as  well  as 
the  cream  of  the  standard  varieties  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

A  handsome  book  of  168  pages,  profusely  Illustrated,  mailed  FREE  to 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Farmers  &  Gardeners 


Write  for  our  new  1899  catalogue.  Full  of  valuable  points 
and  suggestions  which  bring  profit.  Contains  description,  prices 
and  directions  for  growing.  All  kinds  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Machinery. 

D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS,<*.t.i784> 

21  and  23  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL— To  get  names  of  seed  growers  we  will  mail  5  distinct  packets  of  named 
Sweet  Peas  (retail  at  5c.  each)  and  our  beautiful  catalogue  to  any  address  for  10c. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
.Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  pa  pc  ] 

Awn  less  Brome  Grass. 

J.  M.  B.,  Cory ,  hid. — 1.  How  early  and  how 
late  in  Spring  can  Awnless  Brome  grass  be  sown 
alone?  Can  it  be  cut  the  same  year  if  sown  in 
Spring?  2  Can  copper  carbonate  be  used  in 
place  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  all  purposes,  es¬ 
pecially  blight  on  potatoes,  pears  and  apples  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  say  Awnless 
Brome  grass  could  be  sown  at  almost  any 
time,  unless  the  soil  is  too  dry.  It  would 
not  give  a  heavy  cutting  the  same  year 
that  it  was  sown.  2.  No,  we  think  not. 
The  carbonate  of  copper  may  be  used 
for  mildews,  for  instance  ;  but  for  black 
rot  of  the  grape,  and  fungous  diseases  of 
the  potato,  pear  and  apple,  we  would 
prefer  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Lime  for  Sour  Soil. 

P.  L.  B  ,  Dresden,  0—  How  can  we  treat  a  field 
to  destroy  the  Red  sorrel  that  now  covers  it?  The 
land  is  sandy  loam,  of  average  fertility,  has  been 
sown  to  grass  and  clover  twice,  but  no  grass 
can  live  with  the  sorrel.  Last  Spring,  I  plowed, 
and  sowed  Canada  peas  and  oats  together,  one 
bushel  of  peas  and  1*4  bushel  of  oats  put  in  with 
a  grain  drill.  They  came  up  nicely,  the  peas 
grew  about  six  inches  high  and  died.  What  do 
you  think  was  the  cause  ?  In  August,  we  went 
over  the  field  with  a  Cutaway  harrow,  lapping 
one-half,  then  sowed  clover  seed,  then  rolled  with 
a  heavy  roller.  The  clover  can  not  be  seen,  but 
the  sorrel  is  thick. 

Apts  — The  soil,-  evidently,  needs  lime. 
While  not  a  sure  indication  of  an  acid 
soil,  sorrel  usually  grows  in  it.  Clover 
and  peas  usually  fail  in  sour  soils,  and 
in  many  cases,  after  a  thorough  liming, 
these  crops  succeed.  On  such  soil,  we 
would  use  air-slaked  lime,  1,500  pounds 
or  more  per  acre  broadcasted  after  plow¬ 
ing  or  chopped  with  the  Cutaway,  and 
worked  in  with  a  tooth  harrow.  We 
would  use  lime  before  corn,  small  grain 
or  grass,  but  not  before  potatoes. 

The  Value  of  “  Phosphate  Powders.” 

W.A.F,  Hamilton,  Ontario.— What  about  the 
Albert  Thomas  Phosphate  Powders?  They  are 
guaranteed  17  to  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 
The  price  is  about  $27  a  ton.  The  claim  is  made 
that,  by  using  this  powder  without  using  any 
clover  seed,  a  very  heavy  crop  of  clover  will  be 
produced. 

Ans. — These  phosphate  po  vders  are 
really  finely  ground  slag,  which  results 
from  adding  lime  to  melted  iron  ore  in 
order  to  take  out  the  phosphorus.  This 
phosphorus,  uniting  with  the  lime  and 
iron,  is  thus  purified.  At  17  per  cent 
guaranteed,  this  powder  will  contain  340 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  would 
be  worth,  as  compared  with  dissolved 
phosphate  rock,  not  over  $15  at  most. 
Our  experience  with  this  slag  is  that  it 
contains  considerable  lime,  and  on  damp 
or  sour  soils,  often  gives  the  results  that 
are  observed  from  wood  ashes.  The 
claim  that  this  powder  will  bring  in 
clover  seed  is,  probably,  based  on  such 
observations.  Clover  seed  will  usually 
fail  to  germinate  or  thrive  in  sour  soils. 
The  lime  in  the  phosphate  powder  may 
neutralize  the  soil,  and  thus  cause  the 
seeds  to  sprout.  That  is  the  only  way 
ip  which  it  can  “bring  in  a  crop  of 
clover  ”,  and  a  very  much  cheaper  sam¬ 
ple  of  lime  would  do  the  same  thing. 

Do  Angleworms  Injure  Soil? 

I.  G.  D.,  Wilsoncro/t,  Ont. — I  have  about  six 
acres  of  clay  loam,  clay  subsoil,  underdrained 
six  years  ago.  Since  draining,  it  has  had  one 
crop  of  corn,  one  of  peas,  two  of  wheat,  was 
seeded  with  clover,  and  a  crop  of  hay  was  cut  the 
same  year;  in  1897,  two  crops  of  hay  were  cut,  32 
tons  in  all.  Last  Summer,  14  tons  of  hay  and  a 
crop  of  seed  were  secured.  Only  a  small  strip 
along  one  side  of  the  field  has  had  manure  since 
the  land  was  cleared  10  years  ago.  It  was  all 
plowed  last  Fall  to  be  sown  to  barley  in  the 
Spring.  When  plowing,  I  found  it  literally  alive 
with  earth  worms.  About  three-fourths  acre  was 
plowed  last  Spring  and  planted  to  potatoes  and 
mangels.  It  grew  a  good  crop,  but  the  worms,  by 
their  action  on  the  clay,  had  so  run  the  earth 
together  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  digging 
potatoes.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the 
worms  if  they  did  not  make  the  soil  tough  and 
sticky.  How  would  one  get  rid  of  them,  and  keep 
the  land  in  good  shape  ? 

Ans  — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  due  to  the  angleworms.  I  can¬ 
not  find  any  account  of  an  angleworm 


having  caused  any  such  trouble  with  the 
soil.  Prof.  Roberts  tells  me  it  is  more 
likely,  in  fact  is  quite  probable,  that  the 
trouble  arises  from  certain  conditions, 
either  of  excessive  rainfall  or  certain 
mechanical  manipulations  of  the  soil, 
which  caused  it  to  pack,  and  thus  force 
the  worms  to  come  nearer  the  surface 
where  they  were  more  readily  seen 
Hence,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  were 
any  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
angleworms  in  the  soil.  S  mply  certain 
conditions  caused  them  to  show  them¬ 
selves  nearer  the  surface. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Sugar  in  Corn  Roots. 

G.  S  P.,  Winslow,  Me. — While  working  with  me 
in  a  field  some  time  ago,  my  son  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sweetness  of  the  brace-root  tips  of 
the  corn.  It  was  very  immature,  no  sugar 
was  apparent  in  the  stalks,  and  the  ears  had 
hardly  begun  to  form ;  yet  the  tips  of  these  brace- 
roots,  which  stood  out  like  blunt  spines,  and  were 
seeking  the  earth,  were  so  full  of  sugar  as  to 
seem  intensely  (I  cannot  describe  it  by  any  other 
name)  sweet.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  sugar 
acting  as  a  solvent,  or  in  some  at  present  un¬ 
known  way,  helps  the  plant  ?  I  have  noticed  it 
since,  many  times,  yet  have  never  observed  ex¬ 
actly  when  the  roots  began  to  show  sweetness 
Is  this  new,  or  has  it  been  observed  and  investi¬ 
gated  before  ? 

Ans. — The  corn  plant  is  naturally  sac¬ 
charine,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
commercial  production  of  sugar.  The 
sugar  in  these  aerial  roots  has  no  func¬ 
tion  whatever  in  the  assimilation  of 
plant  food.  It  is  simply  the  elaborated 
material  out  of  wh’ch  new  tissue  is 
made.  In  common  with  other  growing 
points,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a  slight 
accumulation  of  sugar  at  the  tips  of 
these  brace-roots,  but  it  could  not  be 
considered  in  any  way  as  a  reserve  sup¬ 
ply  of  plant  food,  for  such  a  deposition 
would  be  starch,  not  sugar.  It  is  more 
probable  that  these  root  tips  are  in  real¬ 
ity  but  little  sweeter  than  the  stalk,  for 
the  sweetness  of  the  latter  is  largely  dis¬ 
guised  by  the  bitter  taste  of  chlorophyll 
and  other  substances  not  so  common  in 
the  root.  True  root  hairs  do  secrete  c  r- 
tain  acids  which  have  a  solvent  action 
on  the  soil  elements  of  plant  food,  but 
sugar  certainly  has  not  the  power.  This 
is  an  interesting  observation  to  the 
scientist,  but  has  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  prob’emof  feeding  the  plant,  s.  w.  F 

Use  Fresh  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

G.  H.  W.,  Orlando,  Fla.— I  see  that  Prof.  S.  A. 
Beach  says  not  to  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  which 
has  been  made  over  48  hours.  This  is  new  to  me. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  know  his  reasons  for  such 
an  assertion.  I  have  used  Bordeaux  Mixture 
for  nine  years,  and  used  it  when  it  was  several 
months  old,  with  as  good  results  as  when  first 
made.  To  be  sure,  the  mixture  must  be  kept  in 
a  closed  barrel,  and  well  stirred  when  taken  out. 
If  the  Bordeaux  is  properly  made  at  first,  and 
then  kept  from  the  air,  it  is  as  good  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  months  after  it  is  prepared  as  when  first 
made. 

Ans. — The  reason  why  I  advocate  the 
preparation  of  fresh  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  because  it  stays  in  suspension  better, 
and  adheres  better  to  the  surface  than 
does  Bordeaux  Mixture  which  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  a  day  or  more.  When 
dilute  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  copper  sulphate,  an  apparently 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  copper  hydrox¬ 
ide  forms  at  once.  If  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  solution  is  also  dilute,  as  it  should 
be,  the  precipitate  remains  in  suspension 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  settles  very 
slowly.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  copper  hydroxide. 
According  to  Swingle,  it  at  first  appears 
as  fine  granules  or  small  crystals.  After 
standing  for  a  few  days,  the  copper 
hydroxide,  instead  of  being  in  the  gela¬ 
tinous  condition,  has  formed  crystals, 
which  settle  very  rapidly  after  the  liquid 
is  stirred.  Meanwhile  the  sulphate  of 
lime  often  develops  more  and  larger 
crystals  than  it  has  in  the  freshly-pre¬ 
pared  mixture.  One  great  advantage 
which  Bordeaux  Mixture  has  over  many 
other  fungicides  is  its  strongly  adhesive 
properties.  Since  these  disappear  to  a 
great  extent  when  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  days,  and  are  never 
so  effective  as  they  are  in  the  fresh  mix¬ 
ture,  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  mixture 
fresh  each  time  it  is  used,  s  A,  beach. 


Here  is  the  Record 

ECLIPSE 

Spray  Pump 

1S92  to  1899  —  We  have 
i  won  first,  place  at  nearly 
every  Gov’t  Experiment  Station 
in  United  States. 

1896—  Won  Canadian  Gov’t  con¬ 
test.  1898— Won  gold  medal  at  co¬ 
lonial  contest.  Cape  Town,  South 
.Africa;  also  State  fruit  growers' 
i'r  contest  of  Colorado  and  Califor- 

_ - nia.  We  have  beaten  every  good 

ty-  .  ^  pun,  pin  the  world,  and  have  never 

- *  been  beaten.  This  proves  our 

claim  that  the  Eclipse  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
pump  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  4  M  OR  LEY,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


ALL  BRASS 
$17  outfit  for  $6  exp.  paid. 

Wifi  spray  a  10  acre  orchard  per  day. 
75,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Money 
refunded  Illd.  catalogue  free  Agfa.  make  from  S3 
t o  S 1 5  per  day.  New  iinpi  ovements  for  ’00. 
Free  Trial,  p.  c.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Catsklll,  N.Y. 


The' 
han¬ 
diest 
sprayer 
in  the 
world.  Its 
small  size, 
simplicity, 
effectiveness 
make  it  the  fa¬ 
vorite  for  house 
plants,  green¬ 
houses,  flower  gar¬ 
dens  and  poultry 
houses.  Sprays 
trees  12  feet  high. 

One  lining  enough 
for  acre  of  plants. 

Made  of  heavy  copper; 

15  Inches  long.  Wear  for 
20  years. 

Regular  price  8*2.00.  FI  rat 
purchaser  la  each  district  gets 
reduced  price  81.60  (c.x press 
prepaid).  Also  agency  for  full 
line  of  sprayers.  Send  for  onenow. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  I.ockport,  N.Y. 


Write  for 
catalogue 


LEGGETT’S  B  WHALE-OIL  SOAP 


For  Washing  and  Spraying  Trees.  De¬ 
stroys  ail  insect  life  on  bark,  San  Jos6 
Scaleand  the  like.  OurBrand  indorsed 
by  authorities.  Obtainable  of  dealers 
or  write. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

PerlOO.  I’erM. 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . $0.41)  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 10  3.00 

Celeiy  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3.00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

.T.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Whole  Roots,  one  and  two  year,  $3  and  $1  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  three  varieties,  $3  per  l.uuo. 

PEACH  TREKS,  leading  varieties  $4  &$0  per  100. 

FRANK  SAWYER,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


ftQ’  SEEDS  ARE  RELIABLE 

POTATOES  ure  our  specialty. 
We  have  an  Immense  stock  and  pricesaro  way  down.  Also 
Seed  Corn,  Out.  anil  Barley  with  a  full  lino  of  Garden  Seeds. 

Catalogue  FREE.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Drawer  0,  Clinton,  Wis. 


DA#a#AOe—Karly  0hio>  Hose,  Hebron,  Market, 
r  UIdlUBS  Boveo,  Irish  Cobbler,  Good  News, 
Quaker  City,  Six  Weeks,  Carman,  85  kinds,  for  seed. 
C.  W.  FOBD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  SEND  COINS  IN  LETTERS. 

Send  us  3  cents  in  stamps.  We  return  you  a  new 
penny  in  sealed  envelope,  teaching  you  how  to  avoid 
registering  letters,  buying  money  orders,  etc.  No 
mucilage,  no  coin  books. 

L  J.  FARMER,  Nurseryman,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


VIRfim  SEED  CORN— For  ensilage  grows  larg- 
llilulllln  est  Fodder  known.  Send  forFree  Sample 
and  Price.  S.  MARTIN  &  CO.,  Batesville.  Va. 


PPSPH  TDCUC— Best  kinds.  Prices  right.  Edwin 
1  Lrlvll  lilLLO  Allen  A  Son,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE. 


Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees.  Roses.  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low.  We 
also  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

E.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Montrose.  N.  Y. 


"  with  onr  npw  patent 

Kerosene  Sprayers' 

is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  1‘2  varieties 
sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
Nozzles,  the  “World’s  Best.” 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agenta,  Hennion  <fc  ilubbell. 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  formulas  free. 


Quick  Fertilizer. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  to-day  that  acts  so  quickly 
and  surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

NITRATE  OE  SODA. 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work. 
Watch  the  crops  closely,  and  when 
they  look  sick  or  make  slow  growth 
apply  the  remedy  promptly.  Book, 
“  Food  for  Plants,'”  tells  all  about  it. 
John  A.  Myers,  12  O  John  St.,  New 
York,  will  send  you  free  copy  on  re¬ 
quest.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  Street,  New  York. 


Potash. 

NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.  See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

OERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

33  Nutau  St.,  New  York. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT,  fertilizers 

We  sell  you  direct— actually  pay  you  saleman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  samples  and  book.  The  Scientific  Fertiliser  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JADOO  FIBRE"0 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  °r  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Apples  for  New  York  State. 

W.  II.  P.,  South  Durham ,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  are  the 
be8t  varieties  of  apples  to  set  for  family  use  and 
for  commercial  purposes  here  ?  I  purpose  to  set 
about  60  trees,  beginning  with  Astrachan.  My 
soil  is  fairly  good,  facing  the  south,  but  exposed 
to  high  winds  from  the  west.  What  is  the  best 
distance  to  set  apple  trees  ?  Would  33  feet  apart 
in  the  row  be  too  close  ?  2  Is  Ben  Davis  likely  to 
prove  valuable  as  a  market  variety  ?  The  Bald¬ 
win  does  not  do  well  here;  it  does  not  color  well 
on  the  tree. 

Ans  — 1.  In  setting  an  orchard  of  such 
varieties  of  apples  as  would  be  suitable 
for  both  home  and  market  use  in  New 
York,  it  would  be  wise  to  select  many 
more  varieties  than  if  they  were  for 
market  alone,  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  the  Summer  and  Fall  kinds.  It  is 
rare  that  any  but  Winter  kinds  pay, 
although  in  some  places,  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  Summer  and  Fall  apples.  A  good 
orchard  may  be  made  from  the  following 
varieties,  which  will  be  named  in  order 
of  ripening  :  Two  Summer  Rose,  two  Red 
Astrachan,  two  Early  Harvest,  two 
Primate,  two  Fanny,  four  Lowell,  four 
Maiden  Blush,  four  Jefferis,  four  Graven- 
stein,  four  Grimes  Golden,  ten  Hub- 
bardston,ten  Sutton,  ten  York  Imperial. 
2.  I  would  not  recommend  Ben  Davis  for 
planting  anywhere  in  New  York,  for  the 
seasons  are  not  long  enough  to  give  time 
for  its  proper  development.  Ben  Davis, 
as  grown  in  southern  Illinois  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  poor  enough  in  flavor,  but  when 
grown  in  New  York,  it  is  worse,  I  do 
not  say  that  Ben  Davis  will  not  pay  to 
grow  in  New  York,  but  there  are  better 
kinds  that  will  pay  just  as  well.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Growing  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

G.  G.  M.  L.,  Garpenteria,  Cal.—l.  How  shall  I 
go  to  work  to  raise  sweet  potato  plants  ?  2. 
What  quantity  of  potatoes  is  required  to  produce 
2,000  plants  ?  3.  What  is  the  best  variety  for  gen¬ 
eral  market  ?  What  variety  would,  probably, 
do  best  in  California  ? 

Ans.  —  1.  Sweet  potato  plants  are 
grown  in  a  hotbed  that  is  made  in  the 
ordinary  way.  As  soon  as  the  heat  in 
the  bed  is  of  the  proper  temperature,  the 
seed  poiatoes  should  be  put  in.  The  soil 
should  be  about  four  inches  deep,  of  a 
light,  sandy  character,  and  free  from 
weed  seeds.  Those  who  make  a  specialty 
of  growing  sweet  potatoes  use  great 
care  in  selecting  soil  from  the  forest 
that  is  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mold,  and  that  has  had  no  chance  to 
get  troublesome  weed  seeds  in  it.  The 
potatoes  should  be  laid  on  top  of  this, 
gently  pressing  them  half  way  under. 
They  should  not  be  nearer  each  other 
than  one  inch.  Then  cover  over  the 
whole  with  enough  more  soil  to  put  the 
tops  of  the  potatoes  two  inches  below 
the  surface.  Keep  the  soil  moist  but 
not  wet.  When  the  sprouts  are  large 
enough  to  transplant,  pull  the  larger 
ones  carefully,  and  allow  a  second  set  to 
grow.  A  third  crop  of  sprouts  is  some¬ 
times  pulled.  2.  One  bushel  of  good 
seed  sweet  potatoes  will  make  2,000 
plants  at  three  drawings,  if  everything 
works  well ;  but  it  is  oftener  the  case, 
that  1%  bushel  will  be  needed.  3.  The 
variety  known  as  Big-Stem  Jersey  is  the 
main  one  grown  in  the  eastern  States, 
and  is  of  the  best  quality  among  the 
yellow  kinds  that  have  dry,  mealy  flesh. 
Southern  Queen  is  growrn  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  the  central  States,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  quicker  growth,  and  yields 
a  good  crop  of  large  potatoes  in  nearly 
all  seasons.  The  color  is  creamy  white, 
and  the  flesh  is  very  soft  and  inclined  to 
be  sticky.  Where  the  market  is  good 
for  this  variety,  it  is  profitable  to  grow  ; 
but  in  some  sections  there  is  but  a 
limited  demand  for  it.  The  most  popular 
variety  for  home  use  in  eastern  Virginia, 
where  sweet  potatoes  of  all  kinds  do  re¬ 
markably  well,  is  the  Hayman.  This  is 
either  the  Southern  Queen  under  an¬ 
other  name,  or  is  so  much  like  it  that  I 
never  could  tell  them  apart.  The  south¬ 
ern  people  like  a  soft,  very  sweet,  clam¬ 
my  sweet  potato,  such  as  the  yams, 
while  the  northern  people  want  one  that 
is  dry.  Therefore,  the  dry  yellow  kinds 
are  grown  and  shipped  n  orth  to  market 
almost  entirely.  Whatever  is  the  de¬ 


mand  in  the  markets  of  California  should 
be  a  guide  to  the  planter  there,  h.  e.  v.  d 

Painting  a  Water  Tank. 

J.  M.  77.,  Sturgis ,  S.  D.— Can  you  suggest  some¬ 
thing  to  treat  a  tank  to  some  kind  of  tasteless 
compound  to  prevent  leaking  ?  Capacity  60  bar¬ 
rels.  The  tank  supplies  water  for  domestic  use. 

Ans. — Two  ways  are  often  suggested 
to  preserve  wooden  water  tanks  from 
decay :  One  is  to  treat  the  inside  with 
some  waterproof  substance,  and  leave 
the  outside  untreated.  This  method  pro¬ 
vides  for  keeping  the  water  from  soak¬ 
ing  into  the  wood,  also  gives  any  water 
that  may  soak  in  an  opportunity  to  be 
evaporated  from  the  outside.  If  the  tank 
were  painted  on  the  outside,  also,  then 
any  water  which  got  into  the  wood  could 
not  easily  dry  out,  and  would  cause  de¬ 
cay.  The  second  method  is  to  paint  the 
outside  and  leave  the  inside  untreated. 
Where  the  tank  is  always  full  of  water, 
the  latter  method  is  as  satisfactory  as 
the  former,  so  far  as  preserving  the  wood 
is  concerned,  because  wood  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  under  water  will  not  decay,  and 
where  the  water  is  for  domestic  use,  it 
is  to  be  preferred,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  paint  or  waterproof  coating 
which  is  tasteless  and  harmless.  Lead 
paint  will  not  do,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  poisoning. 

By  coating  the  outside  with  any  good 
paint,  the  staves  are  kept  from  drying 
or  checking,  and  with  the  tank  always 
full  of  water,  there  is  every  chance  that 
it  will  last  a  long  time.  A  cheap,  service¬ 
able  tank  may  be  made  by  constructing 
a  framework  of  rough  scantling,  and 
fitting  inside  of  it  a  galvanized-iron  tank. 
This  needs  no  paint,  and  will  outlast 
several  tanks  made  wholly  of  wood. 

L.  A. 


The  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cberry  will  grow 
and  bear  fruit  In  central  Ohio,  but  the  fruit  is  of 
poor  quality,  and  hardly  worth  raising. 

Fok  a  vine  for  a  porch  with  a  northern  expo3 
ure,  we  would  select  the  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  the 
Climbing  Hydrangea,  and  Actinidia  polygama. 
We  would,  also,  try  the  Crimson  Rambler  rose. 

The  Velvet  Bean. — I  planted  a  pound  of  seed  I 
obtained  from  Florida,  with  my  sugar  corn.  The 
idea  was  to  feed  out  the  stalks  and  beans  as  the 
corn  was  gathered  for  the  table.  As  such,  the 
experiment  was  a  perfect  success.  I  left  enough 
to  ripen  seed,  and  feel  disposed  to  plant  this 
bean  with  all  the  corn  planted  this  year,  at  the 
second  hoeing.  Mr.  Mason,  of  North  Carolina, 
says  it  is  slow;  it  is  not  as  fast  as  the  pumpkin 
vine  that  chased  the  man  ovel’  the  fence,  but  it  is 
next  thing  to  it,  first  cousin,  even  on  our  poor 
mountain  soil.  K.  0.  N. 

Tracy  City,  Tenn. 
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l  MAKE  MONEY] 

>  on  your  cabbages,  onions  and  early  J 
S  beets.  How  ?  Force  their  growth 
S  with  applications  of 

S  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

£  the  quickest  of  all  fertilizers.  Es- 
S  peeially  adapted  to  early  vegeta-  \ 

5  bles.  Produces  size  and  quality  at  J 
5  the  same  time.  Book,  “Food  for ■ 
?  Plants ,”  tells  how  and  why.  Free ! 
%  by  addressing  John  A.  Myers, 

S  12  O  John  Street,  New  York. 

5  Nitrate  for  sala  bv 

\  BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO., 

^  27  William  St.,  New  York. 


Berry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

@  $2.50  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


Vx(oe)3j?$A:zO;&^e!w! 

which,  being  interpreted  should  read,  send  for 
Green’s  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  save 
half  your  money  by  dealing  direct  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Address, 
Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


!EW  STRAWBERRIES! 


Nm 

Most  complete  list  of  popular  varieties  in  Mlcl& 
gan.  Strong,  healthy  plants  FRESH  DUG  an* 
GUARANTEED  to  all  parts  U.S.  and  Canada.  We 
also  make  a  Specialty  of  Choice  Michigan  Crown 

SEED  POTATOES  .  ,S"c4t  ai,<k;§e  v e  FREE 

and  note  what  our  customers  In  many  states  say  about 
our  carcl'iilly  growniand  grndediatock. 

FLANSBIM  S  PIERSON,  Leslie,  Mich. 


JttafrPLAITS  ti-GROW. 

If  you  want  all  the  tested  new  rarletiea 
the  standard  old  sorts  in  atraw- 
berriea,  I  can  suit  you.  I  ha?e  80  acres  In 
strawberry  plants.  Strong,  rigorous 

plants  with  big  bunches  of  fibrous  roots, 
absolutely  free  from  disease.  Can  bell  you 

HuflflV  A  dozen  or  a  million. 

light  fresh  from  the  ground.  No  cellar  or  cold 
etorafre  plant*  here.  32-page  catalogue  FREE. 

W.  P.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Box  44>  SidlsbtHj,  AM- 

Public  Opinion. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  some  of  our  leading  horti¬ 
culturists  are  well  worth  considering  : 

J.  B.  Wilson,  Fibre,  Mich.,  says;  “The 
fruit  trees  that  I  received  from  S.  W. 
Call,  Perry,  O.,  were  the  best  I  ever  saw 
come  from  any  nursery,” 

G.  W.  Hiskett,  Fulton,  O.,  writes  : 

1  With  an  experience  in  fruit  tree  plant¬ 
ing  extending  over  a  period  of  over  50 
years,  the  fruit  trees  that  I  received  from 
S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O  ,  are  the  finest  trees 
I  ever  planted.” 

B  F.  Nash,  Peru,  Ind.,  says;  “I  have 
bought  trees  from  agents  and  also  direct 
from  different  nurseries,  but  the  trees 
that  I  received  from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O  , 
were  the  best  lot  of  trees  I  ever  bought. 
They  were  perfi  ct  in  top  and  root.” 

Hundreds  of  others  write  similar  let¬ 
ters.  Call’s  Price  List  will  be  sent  free 
to  aoy  readers  requesting  it. 

Choice  Fruits 

are  the  only  kind  that  pay  for  the  cost  of  growing  and 
marketing.  The  best  are  Echo  Strawberry,  Loudon 
and  Columbian  Raspberry,  Erie  and  Kathbun  Black¬ 
berry,  Pearl  Gooseberry,  Pomona  and  Red  Cross 
Currant.  Immense  stock.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
My  catalogue  is  free,  but  it  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  whoiesais  c-rower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  VinesiS 

tow  price*.  Diaeriptlr*  It.t  fre#*  Varied**. 

CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
V*rr«Dted  true.  T  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FredouU,  N.Y. 

TREES. 

If  yon  want  fine  Peach  Trees,  Pear  'frees  (including 
Kiclter),  Apple  Cberry,  Plum. oranything  else  intlie 
way  of  lrutt  trees:  small  fruits.  Shade  Trees.  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubbery,  or  Hedge  Plants,  write  to  THE 
WILLOWDALE  NURSERIES  for  prices.  We  are 
well  prepared  to  till  orders  for  first-class  stock,  free 
from  ail  injurious  insects  or  diseases,  and  at  low 
prices.  Send  us  list  of  whit  vou  want. 

BAKE3TRAW  &  PYLE,  Wi!lowdale,ChesterCo..l*a. 

IMew  Fruit. 

Johnson  Quince.-JS&Sut * XfVsl 

grown,  largest,  mildest  Havored.  most  evenly  grained 
of  any  cn  my  experimental  grourd 

Lehigh  Greening  Apph.-f^SST& 

very  large,  crisp,  mild  sub-acia.  dessert  or  cooking; 
season  January  to  J  une. 

Red  Paradise  Sweet  Apple^u  ^ 

sweet  apple  I  ever  ate.”  Van  Deman:  “It  is  excel¬ 
lent.”  Plate  and  description  given  in  this  journal 
about  a  year  ago.  For  full  description  address 

W.  B.  K.  .JOHNSON, 

City  and  Whitehall  Nurseries,  Allentown,  Pa. 

nrinu  TRFCQ  1  to  0  ft.  at  3)<Sc.;  3  to  4  ft.  at. 

r  r" fllin  1  2b>c.; all lyr. from  bud. healthy 

and  thrifty;  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  K.S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

Frilit  TrflQO- PEACH  TREES  at  special  prices. 
riUll  IlCbO  Catalogue  free.  Peach  Culture,  de¬ 
scribing  40  varieties  and  other  valuable  information, 
Price,  50c.  To  U.  N.-Y.  readers  by  mall  for  eight  2-c. 
stamps.  West  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J 

Red  Currant  Plants 

I  have  the  best  grown.  Handsome  descriptive 
book,  with  practical  suggestions  on  cultivation, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

J.  E.  SHIDELER,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Rultsbide  Fruit  Farm 

Trooc  and  Plante  atlowprices.  Catalog  Free 
ireea  anu  riatllb  Established  1369.  ISOacres. 
The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.  1605,  Dansville.N.Y 

■  E*  you  are  Interested  in  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants. 

1  ■  send  for  my  catalogue,  It  will  save  you  money 

C.  A,  HYATT.  Croton-on-11  udson,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Raspberry 

For  sale  by  the  ORIGINATOR,  200,009  of  the  FINEST 
PLANTS,  one  and  two  years  old.  Write  for  prices 
to  J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

PFAPH  TKBBS<  3c-  AI1  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 

I  Linvll  reliance  Nursery.  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.Y. 

OTRAWBERRYKS 

and  choicest  stock  in  the  world  (50,000,000.  100 
varieties.)  Lowest  prices.  Safely  and  cheaply 
delivered  anywhere  on  continent.  Catalogue  free. 
CONTINENTAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Strawberry 
Specialists,  34  South  Street.  Kittrell,  N.  C. 

PI  ANT^_Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants  at  a 
iLMn  1  0  very  low  price.  Our  catalogue  tells  all. 

WM.  CARSON  A  SONS,  Rutland,  Ohio. 

QKDIOREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

I  of  the  best  varieties.  None  better  ofiered.  $1.25  per 
1,000  and  up.  WM.  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  BEST  re* 

Circular  free,  send  for  it.  li.  King, Tewksbury.  Mass 

If  yon  Klve  our  wonderful  new  straw- 
Nklll9l  berry  a  suitable  name.  Catalogue  free. 
0  W  1,000  var.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenta.  N.  J. 

MERRY  PLANTS,  that  grow  vigorous, guaranteed 
SI  true  to  name,  all  the  new  &  Standard  sjrts.  None 
finer;  cheap.  By  the  dozen  or  100,000.  Catalogue 
y  free.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Station,  Md. 

m  If* If  DEDBiEC-T^J-OK-*1-25  per  ioo. 

DLAUlVDCnilBK.d  Five  hundred.  $5. 

MORNING  SIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

,?,  e  , STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants,  of  which  1  ^ 

only  list  the  best  out  of  100  varieties,  “  FtJt? 

J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Plainsville  Pa. 

Small  Fruit  Plants. — Strawberry,  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants,  from  $1.25  up.  Catalogue  fr,e. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  Box  E,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

f*|  finCTflAIC  Earliest,  largest,  best.  Fully 
ULhUw  1  UHL  described  in  THE  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  in  our  new  Berry 
CTDAUIDCDBV  Catalogue— FREE, 
d  1  n  A  if  Dunn  I  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 

Z''  Y  T  1  '  A  T'X  in  price  but  not  in  quality, 
s  r~“j  /A  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 

's—Z  A  J  J — ^  4  *  A  Write  for  Catalogue,  free. 
ALLIANCE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES 

ails  C  (  (E  a  l  nftn  for  standard  kinds.  Only 
«  »  •  I  u  a  5  OUU  New  Beds.  Best  Plante 
you  ever  saw.  Raspberries,  $5.  a  IOOO 
Other  fruits  at  like  rates,  Lists  SENT  FREE. 
JOHN  F.  DAYTON,  WAUK0N,  Allamakee  Co.,  IOWA. 

CTARK  l'ave  a  74-YR.  Record. ,  Fruit  Book  Free 

mm iurk kmbko^  PAY  FREIGHT 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ^0  ® 

8HAILER  BROS.,  Ty  ervillc,  Conn. 

“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW." 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  plants,  when  you  can  get  just  as  good  or  better  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  1.000. 
My  FREE.  1899  Catalogue  lists  all  the  later  introductions  and  standard  sorts  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  it.  C.  11.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


«!f  r  u  Atf£  9  Sftl  ETHIIIT  Five  acres  of  LOGAN.  We  have  a  line  stock  of 

SlC  SIR  BE,  HWSlktf  III  ritUII  ELDORADO  and  LOUDON.  DELAWARE 

PEACHES  and  WiCKSON  PLUMS,  are  specialties.  We  have  fine  two-year  old  stock.  CHERRIES  and 
STRAWBERRIES  in  good  supply  Send  for  our  catalogue  of  all  the  valuable  new  and  standard  varieties. 

MYLK  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


ymaiumiiiim.i;in;n[ni;iii<iiiiiiiuiiiinmmiinillumi!iiiuuiinmiuniiiiiii:iiiiimian.iiimuimii|nmmmi"imniniT"i"— n 

'  ““  ““  “  “  “  Seeds  Need  Not 


Be  Swallowed. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  In  possible  100.  “Will 
ship  round  the  world.’’  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  yon  buy. 
Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  V ines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegan  t  Catalogue  FREE 

GEORGE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 


Your  Home  Address 

plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  mailed  to 

L„  Jm  Farmer,  gox  Pulaski,  N*  Y, 

will  secure  valuable  information  on  Strawberry  Culture 
and  catalogue  of  Berry  Plants  FREE. 

YSfi&r — TO  plants  “Earliest”  Straw- 
xA/yfc-C rS<dta  *U>1  berry  (new)  only  10c  postpaid. 

Write  to-day.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 


The  Popular  CAROLINA  POPLAR. 

Just  the  tree  for  city  planting— Thrives  where  others  fall— Resists 
■moke  and  gas  as  the  salamander  does  fire.  Til.OO©  of  them,  beautiful  trees 
6  to  8,  fj  to  10, 10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock  of  all  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Roses.  Hundreds  of  f  liousands  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits.  Grape  Vines, 
I’lants,  Seeds,  Valuable  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your 
jjA*  wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom  prices. 


45th  YEAR.  44  CREENHOUSES. 
THESTORRS& HARRISON  CO.,  Box543 


1,000  ACRES. 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Winter  Strawberries. — February  7 
was  a  bad  day  in  our  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  temperature  hung1  about  15 
degrees,  and  there  was  a  cutting  snow 
storm.  On  my  way  home,  I  passed  a 
man  offering  strawberries  for  sale.  They 
were  packed  in  half-pint  baskets,  and 
he  offered  them  at  10  cents  a  basket. 
He  stood  out  on  the  sidewalk  with,  per¬ 
haps,  20  baskets  on  a  board.  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  little  Bud  at  home,  sick  with 
the  fever,  and  bought  a  basket  for  her. 
Several  of  them  were  frozen  solid,  but 
they  thawed  out  and  were  really  good 
fruit — Clyde  and  Lady  Thompson,  I 
should  say.  They  came  from  southern 
Florida,  and  had  been  sorted  and  re¬ 
packed.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  the 
canned  fruit,  but  they  did  the  Bud  more 
good  than  a  dose  of  medicine.  It  seems 
like  a  singular  thing  to  buy  strawberries 
in  a  freezing  snowstorm,  in  February. 
It  just  shows  what  a  wonderful  country 
we  live  in  and  what  an  age  we  have 
grown  into. 

The  Cost  of  Food. — I  notice  that  some 
farmers  are  able  to  figure  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  quart  of  milk  or  a  pound  of 
pork  right  down  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent. 
I  can’t  do  it.  Take,  for  example,  our 
stock.  We  have  two  work  horses  and  a 
pony,  a  cow  and  a  calf,  10  pigs,  and  about 
140  fowls.  We  buy  all  our  grain,  and 
these  animals  consumed  $71.16  worth  of 
grain  during  the  92  days  from  November 
1  to  February  1.  The  rest  of  their  food 
was  all  produced  on  the  farm.  Most  of 
it,  like  corn  stalks,  oat  hay,  small  pota¬ 
toes  and  wormy  cabbage,  was  not  sal¬ 
able  in  our  neighborhood  at  anything 
like  its  feeding  value.  How  can  we  figure 
the  cost  of  producing  pork,  eggs  or  milk? 
We  know  that  the  hens  have  eaten  six 
cents’  worth  of  purchased  food  each  per 
month.  We  have  no  estimate  for  the 
cabbage  they  have  eaten,  because  we 
could  not  have  sold  it.  This  means  a 
cash  outlay  of  $25.20  for  the  hens.  They 
laid  1,048  eggs,  which  were  worth  $28.96. 
We  have  $3.76  and  the  hen  manure  to 
pay  for  the  cabbage,  labor,  and  invested 
capital !  Last  year,  during  these  three 
months,  we  lost  over  $30  on  our  poultry, 
and  still  came  out  ahead  on  the  year. 

Estimating  the  Cost. — Deducting  the 
cost  of  the  hen  food,  we  have  $45  96  as 
the  cash  cost  of  feeding  the  15  animals. 
How  can  we  put  a  fair  value  on  the 
stalks,  cabbage  and  turnips,  which  were 
fed  with  the  grain  ?  We  have  sold  and 
eaten  $19.40  worth  of  pork  during  the  92 
days,  also,  about  600  quarts  of  milk.  In 
addition,  we  have  had  the  labor  of  the 
horses,  and  now  have  the  increased  value 
of  the  calf,  the  pony  and  the  pigs.  In 
our  country,  there  is  little  sale  for  such 
rough  fodder  as  we  use,  and  not  much 
chance  for  cash  labor  on  the  farm  during 
Winter.  If  I  were  to  figure  the  fodder 
at  what  it  would  actually  sell  for,  and 
labor  at  what  it  would  bring  elsewhere 
on  the  farm,  it  would  bring  the  cost  of 
feeding  ridiculously  low.  I  don’t,  there¬ 
fore,  attempt  to  give  the  cost  of  a  quart 
or  pound.  I  think  that  such  figures  are 
misleading.  They  often  do  great  harm. 
Suppose  a  farmer  pays  out  $250  a  year  in 
cash  for  fertilizers,  feed,  taxes,  interest, 
or  hired  labor.  He  sells  $800  worth  of 
produce.  He  has  made  the  farm  and  the 
stock  pay  him  $550,  Out  of  that  he  pays 
for  groceries,  clothing,  and  other  family 
expenses,  and  is  ahead  or  behind  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  large  or  small.  As  for 
saying  that  a  farmer  should  charge  his 
farm  with  so  much  a  day  for  labor,  and 
so  much  a  ton  for  the  hay  he  produces, 
and  so  on,  I  think  that  is  a  poor  and  mis¬ 
leading  way  to  figure  unless  he  credit 
the  farm  for  what  it  would  cost  to  board 
his  family  or  his  team  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Farm  Pays. — If  some  farmers 
would  do  this  and  thus  really  see  what 
it  would  cost  to  support  a  family  in  town, 
I  think  they  would  feel  more  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  toward  the  farm.  I  don’t  know 
where  the  idea  started,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  farmers,  with  a  good  farm  paid  for 


and  a  nice  family,  think  they  would  be 
better  off  with  the  selling  price  of  that 
farm  invested  in  some  town  business,  or 
their  life  work  invested  in  some  trade  or 
profession.  It  may  be  true  of  some  cases, 
but  not  for  most  of  us  if  we  will  figure 
things  fairly,  and  put  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  family  at  what  it  would  cost 
elsewhere. 

Better  Weather. — The  blizzard  fin¬ 
ally  tired  itself  out,  and  has  gone  off 
somewhere  to  rest.  We  were  not  sorry 
to  see  it  go.  The  old  house  was  cold 
enough  at  times.  Some  of  those  zero 
mornings  it  was  just  like  going  on  an 
Arctic  expedition  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
shake  down  the  stove !  The  frost  and 
the  fever  sort  of  staggered  us  for  a  little 
while — I  won’t  deny  that — but  we  held 
the  fort,  and  found  things  better  than  we 
expected.  The  Madame  is  nursing  the 
Bud  herself.  I  expect  they  will  get 
pretty  well  acquainted  in  the  sick  room. 
The  Madame  finds  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
fort  and  backing  in  a  certain  black 
book  that  is  always  on  deck  in  our  fam¬ 
ily.  The  Bud  has  a  very  light  attack  of 
the  fever.  I  think  she  is  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  at  not  being  more  of  an  invalid. 
It’s  funny  when  she  asks  some  one  to 
rub  her  back  !  You  may  rub  her  from 
head  to  foot,  and  in  every  corner  of  her 
little  body,  yet  she  will  say  : 

“  That  ain't  the  right  place  !  ” 

We  haven’t  been  able  to  find  the 
“  right  place  ”  yet,  for  I  suppose  a  new 
place  begins  to  itch  before  we  are 
through  with  the  old  one.  h.  w.  c. 


A  water  insect  is  now  exported  by  the  ton 
from  Mexico  to  England,  as  food  for  birds,  poul¬ 
try  and  fish.  It  requires  over  250,000,000  of  these 
insects  to  make  a  ton. 

The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  is  trying  to 
secure  a  tract  of  20  to  40  acres  of  suitable  land, 
to  be  used  as  an  experiment  orchard.  This  is 
especially  designed  for  the  testing  of  new  ap¬ 
ples,  etc.,  and  seems  a  very  valuable  new  de¬ 
parture. 

A  note  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Minnesota 
Horticulturist  states  that  experiments  in  graft¬ 
ing  plums  on  the  Sand  cherry  show  the  latter  to 
be  a  poor  stock.  The  scions  tested  were  Wyant, 
Rockford,  Wolf  and  De  Soto.  When  they  fruited, 
the  product  was  all  Inferior  in  size  and  quality, 

A  Massachusetts  Land  Lover. — For  several 
years,  I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  much  inter¬ 
est  and  benefit.  A  teacher  for  over  55  years,  50 
years  in  this  village,  I  frequently  drive  11  miles 
to  our  homestead  in  Medfleld  where,  at  present, 
are  living  our  people  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  generations,  upon  the  spot  where  our  Allen 
ancestors  settled  250  years  ago,  purchasing  land 
of  the  Indians,  and  paying  for  the  same.  You 
will  see  that  we  are  not  “  expansionists”  of  the 
jingo  class.  a. 

A  writer  in  Harper’s  Weekly  gives  what  seems 
like  a  fair  statement  of  the  chances  for  sugar 
culture  in  Porto  Rico.  Less  sugar  is  produced 
there  now  than  in  1837,  most  of  the  cultivated 
sugar  land  is  in  poor  condition,  and  the  mills  are 
small  and  old-fashioned.  Labor  is  very  cheap, 
and  back  on  the  Island  are  tracts  of  new  land 
that  are  well  suited  to  sugar  culture.  By  build¬ 
ing  electric  roads,  with  power  taken  from  the 
many  swift  streams,  and  importing  improved 
machinery,  Porto  Rico  seems  to  be  able  to  raise 
cane  profitably,  and  incidentally  to  raise  Cain 
with  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  northern  States. 


BUY  "DiSIS©T  FROM  SP  A©TO  R  Y,”  B«SY 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  'I'easi*,  Saras,  Roof*,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer* 
profits.  In  B*e  54  y«»rs.  Endorsed  by  Granfe  &  Parmer*1 
Aiiiaae*.  Law  price*  will  sarprise  yoa.  Write  for  Sawpiss. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  ri.  V, 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory - -  ^ 

Chicago  House  Wreckihg  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO.  ' 

fffco  largest  mail  order  depot  in  the  world  for  Merchandise  bonght 
»t  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’,  Assignees’  and  Manufacturers’  Sal**. 


Our  New  Fence  Ratchet 

=  fence.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts. 
Attaches  at  any  point  between  end 
posts.  Sample  and  oircu'ar  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  G7,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


YOU  C AN  USE 

Coiled  Spring,  Cable,  Barbed 
or  Smooth  Wire  in  our 

$10  MACHINE 

And  Build  the  BEST  Wire  Fence  at 

16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  Catalog 
BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1  Norwalk,  0.,  U  S.  A 


You  want  the  BEST  and  SIMPLEST 

Fence  Machine. 

WE  HAVE  THEM  AND 

WILL  PROVE  IT  BY  A  TRIAL. 

SIOpC^  $15  LAWN  FENCING" 
FARM  and  YARD  GATES,  Wire 
and  Ratchets,  and  Fence  Supplies 
at  low  cost.  FREE  CIRCULARS. 

IC  iircka  Fenoe  Go. 

Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE. 


BULL-STRONG  AND  CHICKEN-TIGHT. 


Our  prices  will  surprise  you  for  we  sell  direct  to  tli« 
Farmers  at,  wholesale.  If  you  are  wanting  any  thing  in 
the  Fence  line,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  Free  catalog. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO., 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


cart 

The  barbed  wire 
holds  him  back. 


Pig-Tight 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  you  can  make  100 
styles  of  fence  at  the  rate  of  00 
rodsaday.that  willturnovcry- 
thing  except  wind  and  water. 
Makes  a  good  hog  fence  at  12o, 
per  rod.  Rabbit-proof  fence  for 
nurseries,  orchards,  etc.,  at  10c. 
per  rod.  A  splendid  farm  fence 
at  18c.  perrodand  poultry  fence 

Horse-High 

at  19c.  per  rod.  Every  foot  of 
it  will  possess  the  three  leading 
features  of  this  ad.  Plain, 
coiled Springaml  barbed  wiro 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  bofore 
buying.  Address, 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  106,  Rldgevlilc,  lad. 

Bull-Strong 


A  MINIE-BALL 


won’t  “sweep  an  avenue,”  but  its  screech  will  call 
attention.  These  little  ads.  may  remind  you  we 
have  larger  ammunition  for  the  asking.  Write  us. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIBK  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Like  a  Bull.  Dog. 

That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’s  “«  fence  stay 
that  will  stay.”  No  twist, 
lag,  straining  or  breaking 
,of  wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
rslipping.  .Makes  the  most 
’  rigid,  strongest,  most  dur¬ 
able  fence  that  can  be  made 
|  out  of  wire.  Any  kind  o  wire  may  bo 
used.  It  can  be  built  with  a  hammer. 
It’s  just  as'easy  as  nailing  pickets.  The  cheapest 
COOD  wire  fence  made. 

i. Mr  iniiiT  A  PCUTC  Responsible  and  reliable 
HE  WAN!  AuEN  I  v<  men  only.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  given  to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  terms 
and  territory.  Catalogue  and  Sample  FREE. 
CHAND1.EE  FENCE  CO.,  II  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md- 


No.  7 
Hard 

Steel 


Lamb  Wlro  Fence  Go., 


Actual.... 

Experience 

clearly  demonstrates 
that  a  light,  soft  up¬ 
right  in  a  wire  fence 

IS  A  FAILURE. 

Better  look  them  over 
carefully  and 

Buy  onethat  will 
not  disappoint 

you...... 

Adrian,  Mich . 
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Machine  $6 


that  weaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

McFarland  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.,  ll.S.A. 


THE  MIDDLEMAN’S  MONEY 

makes  the  fence  no  better.  Then  why  pay  him  a  lot 
of  extra  money?  Why  not  save  that  amount  by  buy- 
;  ing  from  us  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not  impair 
the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap.  In  fact,  we  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  quality  to  hold  your  trade.  Wo  could 
not  sell  the 

Advance  Fence 

as  cheaply  as  we  do  if  we  had  to  sell  it  through  the 
dealer.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  only  pay  one 
proiit,  when  you  buy  from  the  dealer  you  pay  two  profits.  Send  postal  card  for  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO .,5303  OLD  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILL . 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  FINGERS.  Which  am  Rest? 


One  of  the  new  plants  introduced  last  year  was 
an  Acalyplia  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
has  a  long,  feathery  spike  of  bloom  looking  like 
a  striDg  of  bright  erimsom  chenille.  It  was  ex. 
hibited  last  Fall  as  the  Chenille  plant,  and  is 
certainly  a  very  odd  and  striking  thing.  It  blooms 
freely,  appears  to  be  of  easy  culture,  and  is  likely 
to  be  very  popular.  In  spite  of  all  these  virtues 
we  were  a  little  surprised  to  see  it  advertised  by 
a  mail-order  florist  as  “the  Philippine  Medusa  ” 
— “Dewey’s  favorite  flower.”  Medusa,  as  may 
be  remembered,  was  a  classical  heroine  whose 
back  hair  was  composed  of  serpents,  and  the 
snaky  flower  spikes  of  the  Acalypha  may  suggest 
this  resemblance;  but  as  far  as  Dewey’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  it  is  concerned,  we  think  that  doughty 
Admiral  would  willingly  “  swap  ”  all  the  Acaly- 
phas  that  ever  grew  for  a  bunch  of  Vermont  May¬ 
flower.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  such  claptrap 
advertising  for  a  worthy  plant  ? 


NO  GOOD  JUDGE  decides  a  case  until  BOTH  sides  have 
been  heard.  Neither  should  YOU.  Read  and  BELIEVE  all  that 
oilier  manufacturers  say  of  the  value  of  a  GOOD  weeder  in  the 
field,  but  before  buying  ANY  weeder  see.  what  WE  have  to  say 

BREED  ’S  new  “VICTOR”  WEEDER 
with  ROUND  FINGERS, 

then  decide  in  favor  of  the  one  you  think  is  best  AND  BUY  IT. 

Twelve  years  of  PERFECT  success  with  ROUND  FINGERS 
enables  us  to 

GUARANTEE  that  our  “Victor”  Weeder  will  do  BETTER 
work  in  ALL  crops  and  EVERY  spot  and  place  than  any  other' 
shape  or  make,  and  that  they  will  do  GOOD  work  where  others 
will  not  work  at  all.  When  one  does  not  do  so  it  may  be  returned 
and  we  will  refund  the  entire  cost  to  you. 

tfif-Agents  wanted  everywhere.  First  Weeder  in  a  town  a 
special  price,  and  you  have  the  agency  if  you  want  it.  Writ/ 
TO-DAY  for  OU."  circulars.  THEY  MAY  SAVE  YOU  DOLLARS 


THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO., 

261  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass, 


>CH>0<>-0<K><>-<>0<KK>-0-CK><><><>0<><><>-CK><X><>0-<>0-0-CK><><>CK>s^^ 

Hoe  Four  Rows  at  Once. 

That’s  the  way  farmers  make  money  with  “Planet  Jr.”  tools.  The  new  Four- 
row  Beet-hoe  does  for  the  farmer  what  four  sewing-machines  in  one  would  do  for  his 
wife.  The  Two-row  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator  is  even  more  remarkable  for  its  range 
of  work.  The  Hand-drills  and  Wheel-hoes  have  revolutionized  gardening. 

The  new  “  Planet  Jr.”  catalogue  this  year  shows  pictures  of  these  money-making  tools  at  work  all  over  the  world — in  French 
vineyards,  in  California  orange  groves,  in  Jersey  truck  patches,  in  Manitoba  gardens.  It's  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring  im¬ 
plement  catalogue  ever  published — and  it's  FREE.  Write  us  for  a  copy. 


$500  in  Gold  Write  for  particulars. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 


$500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold 
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MICHIGAN  PEACHES  ANNIHILATED. 

A  FEW  LESSONS  FROM  THE  GREAT  FREEZE. 

Fruit  Belt  Wiped  Out — The  famous 
fruit  belt  of  western  Michigan — a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  land  about  five  miles  wide, 
extending  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
from  St.  Joseph  to  north  of  Grand  Haven 
— has  been  lately  visited  by  a  series  of 
zero  records.  The  exemption  of  this 
strip  of  land  from  severe  weather  had 
become  noted  everywhere ;  when  the 
temperature,  in  other  years,  fell  to  15  or 
20  below  zero  across  the  lake — or  farther 
inland — the  thermometer  here  seldom 
reached  zero.  Peaches  had  been  a  sure 
crop,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  for  many 
years,  and  the  industry  had  reached 
enormous  dimensions.  Last  season  buy¬ 
ers  from  points  in  the  Far  East,  West, 
and  North,  flocked  to  South  Haven,  and 
loaded  refrigerator  cars  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  filled  and  dispatched.  Day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night,  the  boats 
left  this  port  loaded  down  to  the  guards; 
and  often,  a  string  of  wagons  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  long  waited  their  turn  to  un¬ 
load  at  the  warehouse.  The  basket  fac¬ 
tory  worked  day  and  night  to  keep  up 
with  orders,  and  every  one  was  busy  and 
content.  Money  poured  into  the  country 
year  after  year — sometimes  more,  some¬ 
times  less — but  there  was  always  a  fair 
amount  for  the  hard-working,  intelligent 
grower,  and  the  hard  times  felt  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  occasionally, 
were  never  noticed  here.  People  had  to 
have  peaches — and  we  had  the  peaches  ! 

Jack  Frost’s  Share. — Now  all  is 
changed.  For  three  nights — February 
10,  11  and  12 — the  mercury  fell  to  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero ;  and,  in  a  few  other 
localities  in  the  fruit  belt,  even  lower. 
Everything  froze — cellars  and  chickens, 
peaches  and  potatoes,  house  plants  and 
household  hopes.  Blossom  buds  from 
such  hardy  varieties  of  peaches  as  Hale’s 
Early , Golden  Drop,  Smock, etc. , have  been 
carefully  thawed  out  and  examined  by 
experts,  and  not  a  single  live  bud  found! 
The  invincible  Hill’s  Chili  makes  but 
a  trifle  better  showing,  and  even  this 
trifle  is  rather  doubtful. 

The  wood  of  bearing  trees  does  not 
appear  damaged  in  the  vicinity  of  South 
Haven,  though  farther  north  or  farther 
inland,  there  are  reports  of  trees  killed 
outright.  Bank-growing  young  trees 
ljave,  no  doubt,  suffered  more  or  lets 
everywhere.  Small  fruits,  pears,  plums, 
apples,  etc.,  are  not  considered  to  be 
badly  injured,  though  time  will  tell  the 
story  with  more  certainty.  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  safe  under  the  snow.  But  the 
loss  on  peaches  alone,  throughout  the 
fruit  region,  is  at  least  $1,000,000 ;  the 
burden  falls  upon  thousands  of  small 
farmers  with  only  5,  10.  or  20  acres, 
tiny  farms  being  the  rule  here.  There 
cannot  help  being  more  or  less  suffering 
and  hardship  after  such  an  unexpected 
calamity,  for  it  means  a  long  wait  of  a 
year  and  a  half  before  a  peach  crop  is 
possible,  a  long,  long  time  to  those  with¬ 
out  other  crops  or  resources. 

Diversify  Crops.  —  The  great  vital 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  this,  is  the 
one  already  learned  by  the  orange  grow¬ 
ers  of  Florida,  the  cotton  raisers  through¬ 
out  the  South,  and  the  wheat  producers 
of  the  Northwest — the  lesson  of  diver¬ 
sified  farming;  the  art  of  dividing 
eggs  among  several  baskets.  Of  course, 
many  growers  here,  as  elsewhere,  have 
had  sense  enough  to  do  this,  anyway. 
Such  prudent  ones  don't  need  lessons, 
but  most  of  us  do.  The  farmer  who 
has  planted  a  variety  of  fruit  —  from 
strawberries  to  apples — is  always  “in 
it  ”  on  something.  But  there  are  many 
who  believe  in  bearing  down  exclusively 
on  some  one  specialty,  and  depending 
upon  it  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  clothe 
and  feed  the  family,  and  even  feed  the 
cow  and  horse ;  for  with  only  a  few 
acres,  one  is  not  likely  to  raise  much 
more  than  the  particular  golden  specialty 
in  question. 

The  second  lesson  taught  by  the  great 
freeze  is  the  folly  of  trusting  implicitly 


in  the  infallibility  of  any  one  section  of 
country.  It  may  behave  itself  for  years, 
and  so  lull  one  into  a  false  feeling  of 
security  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  the  unex¬ 
pected  happens,  and  he  is  left  flat  on  his 
back. 

The  third  lesson  is  the  uselessness  of 
local  conditions  or  surroundings  in  an 
unusually  severe  general  Winter  freeze — 
I  mean  the  effect  of  comparative  height, 
etc.  This  year  found  orchards  on  high 
ground  and  in  favored  spots — supposed 
to  be  practically  frost-proof — faring  no 
better  than  those  less  favorably  situated. 
Of  course,  in  a  frost,  or  an  ordinary 
freeze,  the  result  would  have  been  quite 
different. 

Lesson  No.  4  :  There  is  no  absolutely 
“  frost-proof  ”  peach. 

WALTER  E.  ANDREWS. 

Van  Buren  County,  Mich. 


SCRAPING  APPLE  TREES. 

DOES  IT  PAY  ? 

Is  there  any  real  advantage  in  scraping  the 
bark  off  old  apple  trees  ?  If  so,  wherein  is  the 
value  ?  Is  not  the  whole  practice  against  Nature? 
If  deemed  advantageous,  at  what  time  of  the  year 
should  it  be  done,  and  with  what  sort  of  an  instru¬ 
ment?  Is  there  any  danger  of  scraping  too 
deeply?  If  so,  what  is  a  safe  rule? 

The  Value  Dourtful. — I  have  done  it 
and  have  seen  many  others  do  it,  but 
any  little  good  that  might  have  come 
from  it  was  mostly  in  the  imagination. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  destruction  of 
a  few  harmful  insects  is  worth  the 
trouble  it  takes  and  the  probable  dam¬ 
age.  That  the  bark  was  put  there  by 
Nature  for  a  purpose,  is  true,  and  un¬ 
less  it  is  of  real  disadvantage  under 
cultural  treatment,  it  seems  sensible  to 
infer  that  it  should  be  left  on.  It  does 
surely  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the 
rapid  change  of  temperature  in  the  trunk 
during  violent  changes  of  weather,  either 
hot  or  cold.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
are,  also,  warded  off.  It  has  been  found 
that  artificial  protectors  placed  about 
the  trunk,  such  as  grass,  corn  stalks  or 
laths  are  a  decided  benefit.  A  board 
tacked  on  the  south  side  is  an  advantage. 
Scraping  off  the  bark  also  necessitates 
the  destruction  of  the  eggs  and  chrysa¬ 
lids  of  some  beneficial  insects,  such  as 
the  egg  masses  of  the  mantis,  which  I 
believe  fully  offsets  the  destruction  of 
harmful  insects.  h.  e.  van  dkman. 

Prof.  Bailey’s  Opinion.  —  If  apple 
trees  have  been  well  tilled,  sprayed  and 
otherwise  well  cared  for  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to 
scrape  them.  It  is  often  advisable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  scrape  neglected  trees.  Scrap¬ 
ing  has  two  chief  uses  :  It  destroys  the 
harboring  places  of  insects  and  fungi, 
and  also  tends  to  loosen  the  bark  on 
hidebound  trees.  Trees  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously  will  ordinarily  shed  their 
bark  and  keep  comparatively  smooth,  and 
thorough  spraying  will  destroy  the  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi.  In  scraping  trees, I  should 
simply  take  off  the  loose  and  shaggy  bark, 
not  paring  down  to  the  quick.  A  verj 
good  tool  for  this  purpose  is  the  imple- 
mf  nt  which  is  used  by  merchants  to  scrape 
the  ink  off  drygoods  boxes,  and  which  is 
called  a  box-scraper.  It  is  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  piece  of  steel,  secured  by  its  mid¬ 
dle  to  a  short  handle.  An  old  hoe  blade, 
which  is  worn  down  smooth  and  thin 
and  has  the  handle  cut  off  to  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  held  loosely  in  tht 
hand,  is  also  a  good  implement  for  this 
purpose.  L.  H.  BAILEY. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  at  Albany  which 
provides  that  oaths  in  court  may  be  administered 
by  permitting  the  witness  to  place  his  hand  upon 
the  Bible  so  that  he  need  not  kiss  it.  The  reason 
given  is  that  the  ordinary  leather  cover  of  the 
Bible  is  a  favorite  breeding  place  for  germs.  A 
judge  in  this  city  adopts  a  more  practical  plan 
by  having  a  Bible  bound  with  a  blue  celluloid 
cover,  which  is  washed  off  after  each  use,  and 
thus  rendered  free  from  germs. 

The  chief  adulteration  of  tea  seems  to  be  the 
mixture  of  what  is  known  as  exhausted  leaves. 
The  tea  leaves  from  restaurants,  hotels,  etc.  are 
dried,  colored  by  the  use  of  Prussian  blue  and 
indigo,  and  mixed  with  the  fresh  leaves.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  the  Chinese  occasionally  employ 
ash  and  Dog  rose  leaves  as  adulterants,  but  such 
adulterations  are  rare. 


SEEDS, ROSES, PLANTS,  Etc. 


'advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants  from 

_ _ _ _Jh  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to  Street  Trees  at 

-  rates.  Try  us,  our  stock  and  prices  will 

please  you.  Have  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS. 
ROSES,  PLANTS,  ETC.  Correspondence  solicited,  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box 449  Painesville,  O. 


A  First  Rate  Catalogue 

of  fruits  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
the  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties— color-plate 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 

Established  48 years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


^^Risfger  Fruit  (Vopsgga= 

and  better  fruit  will  repay  the  grower  who  plants  Black’s  trees.  Every 
tree  we  sell  is  selected  from  the  very  healthiest,  most  vigorous  stock, 

1  and  is  free  from  scale.  Certificate  of  inspection  sent  with  each  order. 

!  The  finest  stock  of  Pencil  Trees  it  is  possible  to  grow— the  Mercer 
Cherry,  the  Japan  Chestnut,  and  Japan  Walnut,  are  all  de- 
I  scribed  in  our  handsome,  illustrated,  1S99  Catalog.  Everyone  who 
[raises  fruit,  nuts  or  berries  should  write  for  a  copy— mailed  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  he 
FACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 
>f  our  customers  after  trial  increase  their  orders.  A  trial  order  will  make  a.  lifetime  customer  of 
rou.  We  promise  onlv  best  values.  Among  the  new  but  weU-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
lapncrnir  A  1 1  Dl  A  Plf  DCDDY  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 

RnERSbKeAU  BL-A-wIvO  trCIX  I  ■  for  #5,  and  many  other  things  that  will 
nterest  vou.  Free  catalogue  if  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potato®*. 


ESTABLISHED  184  7. 


mu  rv  a.  Art 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  Is  well* 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  ill 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the' 
buyer.  Save  one-half  on  anything  you  need  In  ths 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  you  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  • 
mates,  or  any  Information  you  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


A  CHANCE 


Some  years  ago  P.  T.  Barnum  said  "The  American  people  like  to  te  humbugged,”  but  it’s  different 
now  and  every  man  wants  the  worth  of  bis  money  when  he  buys.  If  you  are  tired  of  being  humbug¬ 
ged  by  tree  agents  and  novelty  pushers,  and  would  like  to  find  a  catalogue  that  tells  the  truth,  you 
will  be  interested  in  our  new  80  page  book  Orchard  Improvement.  Better  see  it  before  you 
buy.  No  novelties,  uo  fake  wholesale  (?)  prices,  but  business  trees  for  business  farmers,  honest 

trees  at  honest  prices.^  QflNSVILLE,  HEW  YORK. 


S3 ^ h  X rppe  Yes,  100,000  to  Sell 

V?  da  V>  II  II  W  V?  9  THIS  SPRING. 

Tbpv  arc  good  stock— all  new  and  standard  sorts.  Price  low.  No  elinrge  for  boxing.  Free  catalogue. 
Fulf  line  St  nursery  stock.  ARTHUR  J. COLLINS,  Mr  "  ”  ----- 


ioorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 

100,  6  to  8  In.  $1;  18  to  18  tn.  $8.50. 
100,  8  ft.  $10  prepaid.  100,  4  to  «  ft. 

"  varieties,  $15.  45 choice  Fruit  trees,  20 
varieties,  $10.  Ornamental  A-  Fruit 
Trees.  Catalogue  and  prices  of  50 
great  bargain  lots  SENT  FREE. 

£3T  Good  Local  Agents  Wanted. 

HELL,  Specialist,  Dundee,  III. 


We  Burn 

all  inferior  plants  and  trees  —  the  kind  some 
offer  at  low  prices,  but  not  cheap.  We  send 
out  nothing  but  A 1  stock,  and  we  have 
everything  any  fruit  grower  can  need.  No 
“  extras  ”  for  packiqg.  Catalogtie  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


CHINQUAPIN. 


NUTandTnrrO 
FRUIT  Intto 

300  ACRES— 61  YEARS 

Superior  stock  of  all  desirable 
varieties  of  Chestnnts,  Walnuts, 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums: 
shadeand  ornamental  trees  ;small 
fruit  plants,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

PARRIS’  POMONA  NURSERIES 
Parry,  New  Jersey. 


“SUGAR”  Prune, 
“CLIMAX”  Plum, 

THE  TWO 

RECORD  BREAKERS. 

Other  grand  new  Creations  in  Fruit  and  Flowers. 
1869  Catalogue  free. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  Santa  Rosa,  Gal. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

giS  TREES 

800  vurletU-K.Aiso  Grapes,8mall  Fruittgetc.  Best  root- 
sd  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
lOe.  Deso.  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCli,  Fredooia,  N.  Y. 


THE  READING  NURSERY 

and  its  illustrated  catalogue,  to  be  appreciated, 
should  be  patronized.  Price-List  Free. 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Prop.,  Reading,  Mass 


BIG  EARLY  PEACHES 

are  Waddell  and  Carman.  Free  catalogue.  List  of 
big  sweet  chestnuts,  Japanese  plums,  big  berries, 
asparagus  roots,  etc.,  cheap. 

J.  II.  1IALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


The  New  Frost-Proof  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAINkvkS^khsEkE 

PEACH,  PEAK,  PLlTSl,  APPLE  Trees.  New  Fruits 
and  Berries — Specialties.  Lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  H.  LINDSLEY,  White  House,  N.  J. 


TREES. 

BISMARCK  Apple,  October  Cherry  and  Japan 
Plums  very  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MacNair  &  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  TOGETHER. 

MUTTON  TALLOW  AND  BUTTER  FAT. 

Why  Not  in  Same  Pasture? 

Is  there  any  objection  to  the  plan  of  keeping 
a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  the  average  dairy  farm? 
Will  it  do  to  let  the  sheep  pasture  with  the  cows  ? 
What,  if  any,  injury  will  result  from  this  ? 

Bad  for  the  Cows. 

Cows  Dislike  Sheep. — For  13  years,  we 
pastured  sheep  and  cows  together,  a 
greater  portion  of  the  time  on  Blue  grass 
permanent  sod.  Sheep  were  then  the  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  our  farming,  and  the 
cows  were  allowed  to  run  in  the  same  in¬ 
closure  with  the  sheep,  as  we  did  not,  or 
do  we  yet,  consider  that  the  few  cows 
kept  then,  in  the  least  interfered  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  sheep.  On  the 
other  hand,  though,  we  always  thought 
that  the  cows  suffered  materially  from 
the  ranging  of  the  sheep  over  the  fields. 
Seven  years  ago,  we  sold  our  entire  flock 
of  sheep,  and  invested  in  more  cows,  and 
we  soon  found  that  the  absence  of  sheep 
on  the  pasture  favored  the  cows.  Cows 
do  not  like  the  sheepy  odor  that  a  flock 
always  leaves  in  its  wake,  especially 
when  the  grass  is  wet,  and  will  not  eat 
in  their  trail.  Milch  cows  cannot  do  their 
best  under  such  conditions.  Farmers 
who  are  so  greedy  for  every  blade  of 
grass  that  will  grow  in  a  field,  as  to  put 
sheep  on  to  consume  what  the  cows  can¬ 
not  get  hold  of,  are  surely  opening  up 
an  avenue  to  impoverish  their  farms. 

Better  Separate  Them. — Rather  than 
to  impoverish  the  land,  I  would  practice, 
to  an  extent,  soiling,  that  is,  grow  for¬ 
age  crops  to  supplement  the  pastures  if 
sh’eep  are  to  run  with  the  cows  We 
have  run  some  sheep  with  young  cattle, 
and  do  not  think  the  sheep  interfered  so 
much  with  them  as  with  milch  cows.  It 
seems  that  too  many  farmers  want  to 
mix  up  everything  on  the  farm  and  go 
two  ways  at  once,  and  want  an  acre  to 
grow  beef,  butter,  sheep,  and  become 
fertile  all  at  the  same  time.  Those  who 
purpose  to  go  into  sheep  raising  alopg 
with  their  dairying  would  much  better 
arrange  to  divide  their  pastures  and  run 
the  cows  and  sheep  separately,  but  likely 
alternate,  so  that  the  sheep  can  clean  up 


HORNED  DORSET  RAM.  Fig.  54. 

the  trash  and  fence  rows.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  cows  will  do  one-fourth 
better  under  such  conditions,  and  by  the 
use  of  cultivated  forage,  the  range  of 
the  cows  can  be  shortened  and  that  of 
the  sheep  enlarged,  with  better  results 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  for  both  the 
farm  and  the  farmer.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Ohio. 

Favors  a  Small  Flock. 

Sheep  as  Scavengers. — A  limited 
number  of  sheep  should  be  kept  on  every 
arable  farm  in  the  United  States,  pro¬ 
viding  more  or  less  of  the  land  is  in¬ 
closed  with  some  kind  of  fencing.  I  am 
satisfied  that  from  10  to  20  can  be  kept 
on  every  100  acres  of  land  without  any 
cost  to  the  owner  for  food  except  in  the 
Winter.  They  will  sustain  themselves 
very  largely,  at  least,  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  They  can  be  utilized 
in  trimming  up  all  by-places  on  the  farm. 
They  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of 


scavengers.  There  are  those  who  ridi¬ 
cule  the  idea  of  keeping  sheep  as  scaven¬ 
gers.  Even  so,  that  is  just  the  work  I 
would  have  them  do  on  every  farm  on 
which  a  small  flock  is  kept.  They  will 
do  this  work  in  handsome  fashion.  The 
little  paddocks  around  the  barn,  the 
lanes  leading  back  into  the  farm,  the 
grass  rims  beside  strips  of  forest,  the 
fence  corners  of  harvested  fields,  and  all 
the  corners  and  crannies  about  the  whole 
farm,  they  will  trim  up  as  though  they 
were  trying  to  prepare  a  lawn,  if  they 
are  only  given  access  to  them  at  the 
proper  season.  Of  course,  they  must  be 
allowed  to  graze  these  places  closely. 
Such  a  flock  of  sheep  would  more  than 
pay  their  way  in  the  weeds  and  weed  seeds 
that  they  would  destroy.  And  while 
being  thus  fed,  they  would  keep  in  the 
pink  of  condition,  since  they  are  being 
furnished  with  just  the  kinds  of  food 
suited  to  their  needs.  There  are  few 
plants  which  sheep  will  not  eat  with  a 
relish,  if  allowed  access  to  them  when 
they  are  young  and  tender. 

Pasture  with  Cows. — But  there  will 
be  certain  times  through  the  Summer 
when  they  will  have  to  be  grazed  with 
the  cattle  in  the  pastures.  Even  so,  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  will  do  no  harm  on 
these.  They  will  eat  much  of  what  the 
cattle  have  rejected,  will  trim  out  all  cr 
nearly  all  the  weeds  found  in  the  past¬ 
ures,  and  while  thus  engaged  they  will 
not  seriously  encroach  on  the  supplies 
of  food  for  the  cattle.  They  may,  of 
course,  do  so  to  some  extent.  Neither 
will  they  foul  the  pastures  so  that  dairy 
cows  will  not  relish  the  same.  Sheep 
droppings  lie  close  upon  the  ground,  and 
are  so  scattered  that  their  presence  in 
any  one  place  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

Special  Sheep  Crops. — If,  however, 
the  dairyman,  for  instance,  did  not  want 
the  little  flock  of  sheep  in  his  pastures 
until  the  cows  had  left  them,  he  could 
easily  carry  his  sheep  on  pastures  sown 
for  them,  and  on  which  they  would  feed 
when  they  were  not  doing  duty  as 
vegetation  scavengers  on  the  farm.  I 
would  never  hesitate  to  allow  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  to  pasture  with  dairy 
cows  or  other  stock  during  a  portion  of 
the  Summer,  but  it  would  not  be  good 
policy  thus  to  pasture  a  large  flock. 
They  would  graze  the  pastures  so  closely 
that  the  other  stock  would  be  robbed  of 
their  rightful  share  of  the  food.  A  little 
flock  of  sheep  kept  thus  on  every  farm 
would  add  millions  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  those 
millions  would  be  nearly  all  clear  gain, 
since  they  would  accrue  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  vegetation  that  grow  spontane¬ 
ously,  and  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
Every  farmer  could  thus  supply  his 
household  with  delicious  meat  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year,  and  virtually 
without  any  cost.  [prof.  J  thos.  shaw. 

Minnesota. 

Sheep  in  Place  of  Cows. 

Let  Some  Cows  Go. — Without  doubt, 
it  would  be  wise  to  keep  some  sheep  and 
sell  Eome  of  the  cattle  on  dairy  farms.  It 
would  materially  reduce  the  labor,  and 
should  increase  the  income.  A  goed-sized 
sheep  weighing  more  than  100  pounds, 
of  medium  wool,  makes  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  sheep  for  early  lamb  raising.  No  one 
should  keep  sheep  without  having  them 
breed  early,  and  without  placing  them 
in  warm  Winter  quarters  and  shearing 
twice  yearly.  This  should  be  done  about 
three  or  four  weeks  before  they  are 
turned  out  to  pasture,  which  should  not 
be  earlier  than  May  15.  In  any  case, 
the  sheep  should  be  kept  near  the  barn, 
that  they  may  be  housed  should  cold 
rains  come  after  they  are  turned  out.  In 
the  Fall,  they  should  be  brought  up  from 
two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  is  usual, 
or  at  the  latest,  the  last  of  October,  and 


sheared.  This  will  allow  of  the  fleece 
growing  enough  to  protect  them  in  warm 
stables  before  the  severe  weather  of  De¬ 
cember  arrives. 

Sheep  Will  Beat  Cows. — If  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  keep  sheep  with  the  cows  and 
not  reduce  the  number  of  cows  or  in¬ 
crease  the  area  of  pasturage,  then  noth¬ 
ing  but  loss  can  come  from  such  practice. 
But  if  the  cows  are  reduced  in  number, 
or  they  are  partly  maintained  by  foods 
furnished  them  in  the  stables,  then  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  keeping  sheep 
in  the  cow  pasture,  provided  the  sheep 
are  not  too  numerous.  Should  there  be 
a  battle  for  grass,  the  sheep  can  beat  the 
cows  in  close  grazing,  and  may  seriously 
reduce  the  food  of  the  cows.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  pastures  are  not  overstocked , 
the  sheep  may  eat  many  of  the  weeds 
and  coarser  grasses  which  the  cows  do 
not  relish,  and  more  than  this,  the  sheep 
will  tend  to  graze  and  lie  upon  the  high 
lands  on  the  knolls.  They  seldom  lie  in 
the  valleys.  This  tends  to  improve  the 
higher  land,  which  is  usually  the  poor¬ 
est,  while  it  also  tends  to  leave  the  lower 
land  measurably  free  for  the  cattle. 

Winter  Horse  Dairying. — The  dairy 
business  is  slightly  overdone,  and  the 
farmers  should  immediately  prepare  for 
conducting  small  Winter  sheep  dairies 
with  lambs  for  milkers,  and  add  to  this, 
Winter  horse  dairying,  if  you  will  allow 
these  terms.  The  farm  horse  should  be 
a  mare,  and  a  good  one,  that  is,  a  good 
brood  animal.  Good  brood  animals  are 
often  very  plain,  but  they  have  certain 
peculiar  frames  which  always  give  in¬ 
dications  of  successful  and  profitable 
motherhood.  The  horses  have  little  to 
do  in  the  Winter  in  these  modern  days, 
therefore,  few  if  any  geldings  should  be 
kept  on  the  farm.  All,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  work  stock  should  be  mares,  and 
these  should  raise  Winter  colts,  and  if 
they  are  good  ones,  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  place  on  the  city  market,  say 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  them  at  high  prices  ;  in  fact 
there  will  never  be  a  time  when  well- 
bred  good  horses  will  be  a  drug.  It  is 
only  the  little  ones,  the  malformed, 
badly-bred,  and  the  abused  animals 
which  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  nominal 
price.  The  American  business  man  will 
have  a  good  horse  if  money  can  procure 
it.  The  great  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  also  demand  a  good  animal,  al¬ 
though  of  a  very  different  type  from  the 
one  sought  by  the  business  man.  The 
farmer  would  better  breed  the  horse  for 
the  manufacturer,  except  in  rare  cases 
where  special  knowledge  or  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  prevail,  and  then  the  fast  busi¬ 
ness  driver  or  the  Coach  horse  will  give 
highest  rewards,  [prof.]  i.  p.  Roberts. 

New  York. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  column  Is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  outs.  Rates 
on  application. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Tub  Guernsey  breeders  of  the  country  seem  to 
be  very  much  alive.  Secretary  Caldwell  says 
that  the  work  of  recording  new  cattle  and  sales 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  five  years.  Twenty- 
one  cows  are  competing  for  the  herd  prizes,  and 
five  cows  in  the  single  cow  test. 

The  Continental  Dorset  Club  is  a  lively  insti¬ 
tution.  In  issuing  the  call  for  its  second  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  at  Columbus,  O.,  last 
week,  the  Secretary  quoted  from  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  the  description  of  the  man  who  walked 
across  stones  in  the  river,  to  the  City  of  Success. 
We  certainly  hope  the  club  is  walking  that  way'. 

The  discussion  concerning  chemically-prepared 
meat  has  extended  far  beyond  official  circles, 
and  every  one  appears  to  be  asking  whether  the 
meat  we  ordinarily  buy  receives  any  treatment. 
A  Philadelphia  soapmaker,  who  buys  tallow  ob¬ 
tained  from  market  stalls  and  packinghouses, 
states  that,  several  years  ago,  he  noticed  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  tallow,  which  did  not  unite  so 
readily  with  the  lye,  and  learned,  after  question¬ 
ing,  that  meat  dealers  were  using  boracic  acid 
as  a  preservative  wash.  It  was  not  injected  into 
the  meat,  but  merely  used  as  an  outside  wash. 
Flies  are  unlikely  to  trouble  meat  so  treated,  in 
hot  weather. 


Another  Good  Offer  I-gs? 

March,  at  $15.  Just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prioes.  Pamphlets  and  prloes  free. 

CHA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  Borer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  K HAUSER  A  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Ill] 


IT  WON’T 


m^b11  the  track  nor 

VW.MI  bind  when  door  is 
warped,  or  wall  is 
^crooked.  T  Rail 
T  r  a  c  k  Pivotally 
bung  to  Brackets. 
Hangers  on  both 
sides  of  Door.  NOTH¬ 
ING  LIKE  IT.  Rapidly 
replacing  all  others. 
GOLD  MEDAL  at  Omaha.  Write  for  circular.  Also 
Catalogue  of  our  Up-to-Date  Hay  Tools. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  la. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  aotually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
afleoted  by  heat.  HT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOB  BALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  $5.80 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  $8  20 
1  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  W.  Boob,  Center  Hall,  Dept.R,Pa. 


Cheaperto  buy  new  than  repair  old — H  Y  ? 

$6.50  buys  4  Buggy  Wheels  7-8  In.  Sleel  Tire 
$6.85  •>«}»  4  Carriage  Wheels  1  In.  8leel  Tire 
UJ  Repairing  soon  eats  up  price  of  new. 

V)  Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 

3  We  give  full  value  for  money. 

We  can  furnish  axles  and  set  boxes 
2  properly.  Write  for  full  price  list 
q]  and  directions  for  measuring, 
WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  ILinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  $19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  819.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-lnch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


Look  for  It. 
Here  it  is. 


Now  you  know  by  this 
sign 


W  WB»  W 

St,  Jacobs  Oil 

CURES 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica, 
Lumbago,  Sprains,  Bruises,  / 
Soreness,  Stiffness.  ) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Milk  Trade. 


THE  MILK  COMBINATION. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  18.  is  an 
article  which  may  prove  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  farmers  generally.  The  Five 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  backed  by  at  least  $50,000,- 
000,  Those  powers  of  attorney  have 
been  generally  circulated  among  the 
farmers  in  this  vicinity,  and  have  been 
s  gned  by  at  least  enough  to  insure  a 
depot  for  delivering  milk,  for  at  least 
500  cows  in  a  radius  of  2  miles.  All 
along  the  old  Utica  &  Plack  River  Rail¬ 
road  these  meetings  have  been  held, 
and  enough  of  these  blanks  have  been 
signed.  Meetings  have  been  held  on 
other  roads  with  like  results. 

I  have  been  constantly  urged  to  sign 
one  of  these  contracts.  In  my  case,  it 
might  be  the  means  of  breaking  up  a 
nice  little  creamery  which  takes  the 
milk  continually,  Winter  and  Summer. 
The  view  I  have  taken  in  the  matter  is 
exactly  in  accordance  with  yours,  that 
the  farmer  is  the  only  one  bound  in  this 
contract.  Although  there  may  be  this 
far-off  $5,000,000  to  back  it,  who  ever 
heard  one  of  these  millions  to  come  to 
the  front  ?  The  parties  of  the  first  part 
claim  that  the  farmers  are  not  bound  if 
it  does  not  materialize.  It  seems  to  me 
like  aiding  with  the  farmers’  signatures 
a  formed  company  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  without  any  cost  to  them,  or  the 
farmers  being  benefited  by  so  doing. 

Would  the  possible  savings  by  this  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  delivery,  freights,  etc., 
warrant  these  glaring  prices  offered  to 
the  farmers  for  their  milk  ?  If  so,  what 
would  the  companies  now  in  operation 
be  doing  all  this  time  ?  They  seem  to 
get  all  and  more  milk  than  they  need,  at 
very  much  less  prices,  and  are  extending 
their  business  farther  into  the  country 
to  be  able  to  cut  the  prices  still  more.  I 
know  that  the  milk  now  costs  your  city 
$32,000,000,  of  which  the  farmer  gets 
only  $8,000,000.  If  the  Five  States  com¬ 
bination  means  every  word  that  it  says, 
giving  these  figures  for  five  years,  I  have 
played  the  part  of  a  very  ignorant  farm¬ 
er  so  far.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to 
change,  and  I  would  better  see  the  error 
of  my  way,  and  change.  These  prices 
offered  would  better  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  very  materially,  and  would 
almost  seem  a  godsend  to  them. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  john  w.  wood. 


CONTROLLING  THE  MILK. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  write  all  the 
parties  who  are  said  to  be  prominent  in 
the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  names  were  printed  in 
various  agricultural  papers,  but  most  of 
them  reply  that  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  Association  except 
that  they  have  been  asked  about  the 
character  of  some  of  the  officers.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Latimer,  of  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y.,  sends 
this  brief  note,  which  is  all  the  direct  in¬ 
formation  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  : 

The  work  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  has  been  very 
successful.  We  now  expect  to  make  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  our  milk  at  two  aud  three  cents 
per  quart,  paid  net  to  the  producer  at  hisship¬ 
ping  station,  next  week ;  18,000  cans  per  day  have 
been  pledged.  1  am  very  glad  to  give  you  any  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  work. 

Tnere  is,  probably,  some  mistake  about 
these  figures,  and  we  think  Mr.  Latimer 
is  a  little  too  sanguine  about  his  ability 
to  secure  the  increased  price  next  week. 
There  is  no  indication  of  it  at  this  end  of 
the  line. 

From  other  sources,  we  learn  that  a 
good  many  farmers  are  signing  the 
“  power  of  attorney.”  When  asked  why 
he  signed  it,  one  farmer  said : 

“The  milk  situation  can’t  be  any 
worse  than  it  is,  and  this  new  scheme 
may  be  worth  trying  anyway.” 

Farmers  who  have  been  through  pre¬ 
vious  milk  battles  know  enough  about  the 
New  York  market  to  understand  that 
there  is  no  great  need  of  so  much  secret 
and  “confidential”  talk.  If  there  is 
really  any  great  corporation  with  $50,- 


000,000  capital  to  spend  on  milk,  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  not  spend  the 
price  of  a  postage  stamp  out  of  good 
feeling  or  benevolence  for  the  farmer. 
The  chances  are  that,  if  they  are  work¬ 
ing  this  to  secure  15,000  cans  of  milk  per 
day,  they  will  use  it  after  they  get  it  to 
dro  vn  out  the  dealers,  and  thus  get  hold 
of  the  trade  cheaper  than  they  other¬ 
wise  could.  Having  done  this,  and  hav¬ 
ing  signed  no  open  contract  with  the 
farmers,  they  could,  if  they  wanted  to, 
squeeze  down  the  price  on  je  more.  Ask 
any  good  lawyer  what  rights  a  farmer 
would  have  under  this  “power  of  at¬ 
torney  ”.  The  quickest  and  easiest  way 
for  this  company  to  get  milk  is  to  offer 
two  and  three  cents  a  quart  for  it  open¬ 
ly.  How  quickly  it  would  come  !  The 
reason  why  this  simple  method  is  not 
followed  is,  probably,  because  it  is  not 
the  cheapest  way  for  the  company. 


Ohio  Dairy  Troubles  — Bogus  maple 
syrup  or  bogus  butter,  which  ?  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  in  defense  of  bogus 
maple  syrup,  but  to  know  that  our  State 
Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  himself, 
Dr.  Blackburn, who  ordered  this  prosecu¬ 
tion,  owes  his  nomination  and  election 
to  the  financial  aid  and  political  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  great  oleomargariue  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Cleveland,  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati,  whose  violation  of  our  State 
laws  is  notorious.  But  you  have  no 
cases  of  butter  fraud  to  report,  whereas 
not  only  the  “pig’s  skin”,  but  his  tail 
and  the  trimmings  of  his  entrails  are 
thrown  into  the  “  witch’s  stew”,  colored, 
and  put  upon  the  market  as  butttr. 
About  5,000  voters  belonging  to  his 
party,  the  dairymen,  voted  against 
him,  but  party  bosses  put  him  in  again. 
The  Commissioner  has  been  openly 
charged  as  being  a  stockholder  in  one 
of  the  great  bogus  butter  manufactur¬ 
ing  companies.  The  Ohio  Farmer,  in 
its  last  issue,  says  that  may  or  may  not 
be  so,  but,  undoubtedly,  he  owes  his 
election  to  the  traffic.  He  is  now  trying 
to  cover  up  his  own  sins  by  making  the 
most  of  some  individual  affair  in  some 
of  his  prosecutions.  dairyman. 

Ohio. 

The  Syracuse  Milk  Supply.  —  The 
Medical  Record  states  that  the  board  of 
health  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  deter¬ 
mined  that,  hereafter,  all  the  herds 
whence  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  is 
derived  shall  be  kept  under  municipal 
supervision,  and  that  all  dairy  animals 
shall  be  examined  by  a  physician,  at 
least  twice  a  year.  A  round  aluminium 
tag  is  fastened  to  the  ears  of  the  healthy 
animals,  and  an  oblong  tag  to  those  of 
the  diseased  ones.  The  latter  are  placed 
in  fields  and  barns  separate  from  the 
unaffected  cattle,  and  the  owners  are 
warned,  under  threat  of  penalty,  not  to 
sell  the  milk  from  such  cows.  The  board 
has,  als-),  ordered  that  the  milk  dealers 
must  use  metallic  milk  tickets,  or  fur¬ 
nish  new  paper  tickets  at  each  sale,  the 
purpose  being  to  lessen  the  likelihood 
of  the  spread  of  contagion. 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 


City  bran,  per  ton . 17  DU  @17  60 

Spring  bran,  200-11)  sacks,  per  ton . 10  75  (<i  17  tK) 

Spring  bran  to  arrive... . 17  00  («  17  25 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton....  10  00  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 18  IH)  @19  00 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  60 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  75  @20  00 

Calce . 24  75  @26  00 

Cotton-seed  meal . 22  00  @23  50 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs _  1  00  @  1  05 

Hominy  chops .  77J^@  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  85 


THE  DAIRY  AT  ALBANY. 

Assemblyman  Vincent  informed  The  R.  N.-Y. 
representative  that  Vermont  has  a  law  after 
which  his  bill  was  drawn,  to  compel  those  oper¬ 
ating  cooperative  cheese  factories  to  furnish  a 
statement  to  those  who  supply  milk,  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  made  and  the  amount  of  butter  fat  credited 
to  each  individual  patron.  He  said  before  com¬ 
mittee  that  it  had  the  approval  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  It  is  probable  that  the 
bill  will  be  amended  before  being  reported. 

The  WilliB  bill  requiring  all  cattle,  except  fat 
cattle  for  immediate  slaughter,  to  be  tuberculin- 
tested  before  being  brought  into  the  State,  was 
given  another  healing  before  the  Senate  Public 
Health  Committee  last  Wednesday.  J.  R.  Hayes, 
a  representative  of  the  Bulfalo  Live  Stock  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association,  made  a  long  speech  against  the 
bill.  Senator  Willis  said  that  the  Committee 


favored  the  bill,  also  that  the  Governor  did.  Mr. 
Hayes  wanted  it  amended  to  apply  to  all  milch 
cows  and  breeding  stock.  The  committee  will 
hold  another  meeting. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wieting  has 
Issued  the  following  circular  letter  to  cheese 
makers: 

“  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
many  persons  having  charge  of  the  New  York 
State  full  cream  cheese  brands  are  not  observing 
Regul  ition  No.  2  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  these  brands  are  issued,  and  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  regulations  are  entirely  ig¬ 
nored  I,  therefore, advise  you  that  these  rules  and 
regulations  must  be  strictly  observed.  If  these 
brands  are  not  properly  cared  for,  are  lost,  or 
left  accessible  to  the  public,  the  object  sought  in 
the  law  will  be  nullified.  1  shall  have  an  agent 
of  this  Department,  from  time  to  time,  visit  the 
different  factories  having  full  cream  cheese 
brands,  and  if  these  brands  are  found  not  cared 
for  as  required  by  the  regulations,  I  shall  take 
such  action  as  the  statute  warrants.” 

At  the  third  hearing  on  Senator  Ambler’s  “Pro¬ 
cess”  Butter  bill,  Dr.  K.  J.  Wheeler,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  chemist,  read  extracts  from 
statements  of  Prof.  Chittenden  and  other  eminent 
•authorities  to  show  that  borax  and  boracic  acid 
are  poisonous,  and  that  their  use  in  foods  is 
harmful.  Dr.  Wheeler  said  the  opinions  of  the 
ones  quoted  are  the  result  of  their  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  He  also  stated  that  borax  and  boracic 
acid  interfere  with  the  assimilation  of  food,  and 
break  down  the  system.  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  George  L.  Flanders  spoke  for  the 
bill,  and  also  proved  that  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  had  mutilated  Prof.  Chittenden’s  statement, 
to  carry  their  point  at  a  previous  hearing  on  the 
bill.  Senator  Ambler  read  resolutions  favoring 
the  bill  adopted  by  the  State  Grange,  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  State  Farmers’  Congress, 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  many  firms 
and  individuals.  No  one  spoke  against  the  bill. 


My  father  says  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant  saved  ir.y 
life  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
remedy  in  the  world  for  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs.— A.  T.  BOWLING,  Merchant.  Elvira, 
Ky.,  December  5. 1890 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  Use 
GOMBATJliT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombnult 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  tlie 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
Safest  best  Blister  overused.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
al  I  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cuttle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Uf  r  P||  ADAUTCE  that  one  tnblespoonful  of 

vvt  uUAnAn  I CC  caustic  balsam  win 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spuvin  cure  mixture  ever  mude. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 . 50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  00„  Cleveland.  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS. 

226  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
»nd  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  818  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Com* 
sad  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLiE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM 

wishes  to  have  a  buyer  for  their  flock  of  SOUTH 
DOWNS,  purebred  and  grades;  room  needed  for 
increased  herd  of  Guernseys. 

TIIK  BERKS II  IltES  are  still  the  best.  A  few 
boars  and  sows;  also  younger  ones.  For  the  pedi¬ 
grees,  etc.,  address 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Bndds  Lake,  N.  J. 


ENGLISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 

STALLIONS,  MARES  AND  COLTS 
FOR  SALE. 

One  Stallion  and  two  Mares  imported,  and  all  of 
the  best  breeding,  and  good  Individuals.  Prices 
attractive.  JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords.Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Bcrkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y orkshires.  Catalogue / ret . 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


t  Reg.  P  Chinas.  Bcrkshires 

rand  Chester  Whites.  8  week 
I  Pigs  not  akin.  50  choice  bred 
(sows,  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Poultry.  Write  torluird 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Comity,  Pa. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y, 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  it.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED  * 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  tho  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECAT  U It.  ILL. 


£ 5 
t  * 
>  2 


< 


the  Horn 


Dehorning 
Cli 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

ISt.,  Hammond,  III.,  U-  S.  A 
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SHEEP  SHEARING  «■» 

HORSE  CLIPPING 

MACHINES. 

|  Catalogue  sent  free. 

GILETTK  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO  , 

110  West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


BEE  KEEPING 


|  —Its  pleasure! 
and  profits  ii 
tlie  theme  o 

- -  -  —  —  _  -  .  _  -w  that  excellen 

and  handsome  illustrated  magazine  ft lea ninga  it 
Ite.e  Vulture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  i 
Hook  on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


Horse-Tail 

with  The  Pbrpbction  hold¬ 
fast  tie.  Made  of  polished  ineia  1 
Can't  wear  out.  stoodthc  test  of 
8  years.  500,000  sold.  Nothing 
else  ns  good.  Agents  wanted 
Sample  20  cents. 


Des  Moines  Novelty  Co.,  123  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Molnes.Ia. 


A  CUSTOMER  WRITES: 

“  I  was  much  gratified  a  few  days  ago  when  renewing  the  floor  slats 
in  the  stalls  of  my  stable,  to  find  that  the  planking  underneath 
which  had  been  coated  with  your  P  &  B  Paint,  prior  to  the  placing 
of  the  slats,  nearly  five  years  ago,  was  in  perfect  condition.  It  is 
the  most  successful  coating  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  used.” 

The  above  is  one  of  many  letters  received  testifying 
to  the  durability  as  well  as  to  the  acid,  alkali  and 
waterproof  qualities  of 

P  &  B  PRESERVATIVE  PAINT 

It  is  of  great  value  for  preserving  all  wood  and  metal 
however  exposed.  m 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Soi.k  Manukactuheks, 

81  83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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QUICK-ACTING  CHURNS. 

Any  churns  which  are  claimed  to  bring 
butter  in  less  than  ten  minutes  should 
be  looked  upon  with  credulity.  Butter 
can  be  obtained  in  that  time  in  almost 
any  churn,  if  the  cream  is  warm  enough; 
but  cream  which  is  sufficiently  warm  to 
bring  butter  so  quickly,  will  produce  a 
soft,  salvy  product.  The  same  cream 
churned  at  a  cooler  temperature  would 
require  a  longer  time  in  churning,  and 
produce  a  much  better  grained  article. 

Something  over  a  year  ago,  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  test  one  of  those  churns  which 
are  claimed  to  do  their  work  in  about 
six  minutes.  The  manufacturer  ad¬ 
vised  churning  at  G5  degrees  to  70  de¬ 
grees.  The  directions  were  followed 
closely,  and  the  quickest  time  made 
was  6>£  minutes  at  a  temperature 
of  65  degrees.  The  butter,  however, 
was  soft  and  salvy.  On  another  trial 
with  the  cream  at  50  degrees,  the 
churning  required  31  minutes  and  the 
butter  was  of  superior  quality.  What¬ 
ever  the  manufacturers  claim  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  mechanical  contrivance  of 
their  churns  in  bringing  butter  quickly, 
it  will  be  generally  found  that  a  high 
temperature  is  really  the  governing  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  quick  work,  and  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  means  soft  fat,  a  poor  quality 
of  butter,  and  a  loss  of  too  much  fat  in 
the  buttermilk. 

The  philosophy  of  churning  consists 
in  moving  the  particles  of  fat  over  each 
other  so  that  they  may  stick  together. 
Then  the  warmer  the  cream,  the  softer 
the  fat  will  be,  and  the  quicker  the  par¬ 
ticles  will  adhere.  The  colder  the  cream, 
the  harder  will  be  the  fat,  and  the  longer 
the  time  needed  to  make  the  particles 
adhere.  Just  what  is  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  for  churning  depends  on  so 
many  conditions  that  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  will  not  answer  for  all  cases.  In 
factory  work,  we  find  50  to  55  degrees  to 
be  about  right,  while  in  the  home  dairy, 
55  to  GO  degrees  is  the  more  common 
temperature.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  temperature  which  will  allow  the 
butter  to  come  in  about  one-half  hour, 
may  be  considered  a  fair  working  basis. 

STERILIZING  AND  PROPAGATING  A 
STARTER. 

In  Fig.  55  is  shown  an  arrangement 
devised  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  for  sterilizing  and  propagating 
a  starter  for  cream.  Its  construction  is 


quite  clearly  shown  in  the  cut.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  water  tank,  A,  into  which  the 
cans,  B,  B,  are  lowered.  D  is  a  steam 
pipe,  and  C  a  water  pipe.  The  cans, 
which  are  provided  with  covers,  are 
filled  with  fresh  separator  skim-milk 
which  is  sterilized  by  immersing  in  the 
vat,  the  water  in  which  is  heated  by  the 
steam  pipe.  The  temperature  can  easily 
be  raised  to  about  190  degrees,  where  it 
should  be  maintained  for  about  two 
hours.  After  this,  the  milk  should  be 
cooled  to  about  70  degrees  before  adding 
the  pure  culture  ;  if  the  latter  be  added 
to  the  milk  while  it  is  hot,  the  germs  in 
the  culture  might  be  killed.  After  the 


culture  is  added,  the  can  may  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  vat  filled  with  water  at  60 
to  65  degrees.  The  temperature  can  be 
easily  maintained  by  the  steam.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  starter  cuddles  in  about  20 
hours.  The  starter  should  be  prepared 
fresh  every  day.  The  curdling  should 
not  occur  much  before  the  starter  is 
used. 

A  “STARTER"  FOR  BUTTER. 

Lactic  Acid  Germs. — Often  in  the 
home  dairy,  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  butter  of  uniform  flavor  and 
quality  in  successive  churnings.  Flavor 
and  quality  depend  upon  two  things, 
first,  the  particular  lactic  acid  germ 
which  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  ripen¬ 
ing  the  cream  ;  and  second,  the  degree 
of  acidity  which  has  been  developed  in 
the  cream.  Both  of  these  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  a  little  care,  and  a  superior, 
uniform  product  insured. 

The  lactic  acid  germ  may  be  controlled 
as  follows  :  Some  of  the  buttermilk  from 
a  certain  churning,  say  one  gallon,  may 
be  taken  out  to  be  kept  and  mixed  with 
the  next  lot  of  cream,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  quart  to  about  three  gallons  of 
cream,  more  or  less,  according  to  season, 
Autumn  and  Winter  requiring  more  than 
Summer  cream.  If  the  buttermilk  has 
been  kept  carefully,  and  not  exposed  to 
odors,  the  next  lot  of  butter  will  be 
similar,  so  far  as  lactic  acid  germs  are 
concerned,  to  the  first. 

From  Skim-Milk. — Such  an  addition  to 
cream  is  called  a  starter,  and  if  the  but¬ 
ter  so  far  made  does  not  come  up  to  the 
required  standard,  a  starter  may  be  made 
as  follows  :  Heat  a  gallon  or  so  of  good 
skim-milk  to  about  90  degrees  F.,  retain 
at  a  temperature  between  80  and  90  de¬ 
grees,  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  if  possible, 
and  then  add  to  the  cream  in  the  same 
proportions  as  before.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  several  starters  be¬ 
fore  a  desirable  flavor  is  secured,  but 
once  obtained,  it  may,  with  careful  man¬ 
agement,  be  used  for  months,  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  small  amount  of  the  cream  over 
each  time  to  serve  as  a  starter  for  the 
next  lot,  or  by  using  some  of  the  old 
starter  to  make  a  new,  by  adding  it  to 
some  good  sweet  skim-milk. 

The  Advantages. — Though  involving 
considerable  trouble,  the  use  of  a  starter 
amply  repays  any  care  in  the  uniformly 
high  quality  or  flavor  of  the  product 
thereby  insured.  In  selecting  milk  for 
a  starter,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
all  milk  from  animals  fed  turnips,  poor 
ensilage,  or  any  other  feed  which  is 
likely  to  flavor  the  milk.  Such  flavors  in 
the  case  of  cream  to  which  a  starter  is  to 
be  added  may  be  driven  off  by  Pasteur¬ 
izing,  that  is,  heating  the  cream  to  155 
degrees,  and  retaining  at. this  temper¬ 
ature  for  about  20  minutes.  If  churning 
every  day,  the  starter  may  be  added  im¬ 
mediately  after  creaming  or  separating, 
but  if  not  churning  daily,  it  may  be  add¬ 
ed  from  24  to  48  hours  before  churning, 
depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
cream.  If  held  at  about  67  to  70  degrees, 
12  hours  is  sufficient,  but  lower  temper¬ 
atures  require  longer  periods  for  the 
starter  to  work.  If  the  starter  should 
thicken,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  little 
water,  and  mix  thoroughly  by  pouring 
from  pail  to  pail  a  number  of  times,  thus 
breaking  up  the  coagulation. 

J.  H.  GBISDALK. 


Feeding  Value  of  Distillery  Slops. 

E.  I).  B ,  Seneca  Falla ,  N.  F.— What  is  the 
feeding  value  of  distillery  slops  made  of  corn, 
for  cows,  horses  or  hens? 

Ans. — There  have  been  very  few  analy¬ 
ses  of  distillery  slops,  in  fact  only  one  is 
given  in  Prof.  Henry’s  work  on  feeding. 
According  to  this  analysis,  100  pounds  of 
distillery  slops  contain  93.7  pounds  of 
water,  while  the  dry  matter  is  composed 
of  1.9  pound  of  protein,  .6  pound  of 
fiber,  2.8  pounds  of  nitrogen-free  extract, 
and  .9  pound  of  fat.  Counting  this  dry 
matter  of  the  same  composition  and 
equal  digestibility  as  whole  corn,  there 
will  be  about  five  pounds  of  digestible 


nutrients  in  100  pounds  of  slop.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  so  watery  a  sub¬ 
stance  is  not  a  good  horse  feed,  and  that 
it  can  be  of  little  value  for  hens.  Of  the 
three  kinds  of  animals  named,  cows 
would  make  the  best  use  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  drink  so  much  more  water 
naturally  than  either  of  the  others.  But 
owing  to  the  danger  of  its  being  badly  fer¬ 
mented  before  reaching  the  animal,  it  is 
not  generally  a  healthful  food  for  milk. 
If  sweet,  it  has  about  the  same  value  as  a 
mixture  of  six  pounds  of  corn  meal  in 
100  pounds  of  water.  L.  a. 


We  are  asked  whether  brewers’  grains  are  suit¬ 
able  food  for  hens,  and  if  they  would  pay  at  30 
cents  a  barrel.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
one  who  has  ever  fed  these  grains  to  poultry, 
but  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  them.  We  want  to  know 
how  they  should  be  fed,  and  what  grain  food  is 
best  mixed  with  them. 

A  Force-Pump  Dose.— The  big  hippopotamus 
Caliph,  in  the  Central  Park  menagerie,  fell  ill 
recently,  and  his  treatment  Included  some  prob¬ 
lems  not  met  in  the  “  Ailing  Animals  ”  columns. 
Caliph’s  medicine  was  mixed  with  his  food  until 
he  languished  and  declined  to  eat,  and  although 
he  rather  resembles  a  big  pig,  the  operator 
couldn’t  crowd  him  down  upon  his  haunches 
and  drench  him,  so  further  medication  was  a 
puzzle.  Caliph  is  worth  $5,000,  so  his  life  is  a 
valuable  one.  The  director  of  the  Zoo  hit  upon 
an  Ingenious  scheme.  He  armed  himself  with  a 
force  pump  loaded  with  medicine,  and  had  the 
water  drawn  out  of  the  tank.  Then  the  keepers 
drove  the  big  beast  up  to  the  front  of  his  cage, 
and  as  he  opened  his  huge  mouth  with  a  snort  of 
resentment,  the  director  took  aim  with  his  force 
pump,  and  fired  a  dose  down  Ills  throat.  Then 
squads  of  keepers  hurried  poor  Caliph  up  and 
down  from  tank  to  platform,  until  he  was  as 
nearly  in  a  perspiration  as  a  hippopotamus  can 
get;  but  this  heroic  treatment  was  successful, 
and  in  a  few  days,  he  was  fully  recovered. 


Of  all  the 
bereavements 
which  are  possi¬ 
ble  to  a  home,  the 
loss  of  a  child  is 
perhaps  the  most 
disappointing, 
and  the  hardest 
to  bear.  During 
the  heated  spell 
in  the  summer  in 
New  York  City  as 
many  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  babiea  have 
died  in  a  week. 
Of  course,  in  a 
crowded  city, 
with  its  unsani¬ 
tary  districts, 
many  of  these 
deaths  would 
have  occurred 
a  u  y  way.  The 
fact  remains  that  this  tremendous  mortality 
was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  lack  of 
inherent  resisting  power  in  the  victims. 
These  babies  when  born  had  in  their  bodies 
the  seeds  of  disease.  The  deadly  heated 
term  only  shortened  the  period  of  their 
Bufferings. 

If  a  woman  wished  her  babies  to  be 
healthy  and  strong  and  able  to  resist  the 
usual  ailments  of  childhood,  she  must  take 
proper  care  of  herself  in  a  womanly  way 
daring  the  period  of  gestation.  A  woman 
who  suffers  from  weakness  and  disease  of 
the  organs  distinctly  feminine  is  unfitted 
for  wifehood  and  motherhood.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  is  a  wonderful  med¬ 
icine  for  ailing  women.  It  acts  directly  on 
the  delicate  and  important  organs  con¬ 
cerned.  It  makes  them  well  and  strong. 
It  allays  inflammation,  heals  ulceration, 
soothes  pain,  stops  exhausting  drains  and 
gives  rest  and  tone  to  the  tortured  nerves. 
Thousands  of  women  have  testified  to  its 
almost  miraculous  merits.  Many  of  them 
have  permitted  their  names,  addresses, 
experiences  and  photographs  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  iu  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Med¬ 
ical  Adviser.  This  great  book  used  to  sell 
for  $1.50,  now  it  is  absolutely  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  home-treatment  of  ordinary 
diseases.  It  contains  1008  pages,  and  over 
300  illustrations.  Several  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  diseases  of  women.  For  a  pa¬ 
per-covered  copy  send  21  one-cent  stamps, 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only,  to  the 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  Cloth  binding,  10  cents 
extra.  “Favorite  Prescription  ”  can  be 
obtained  in  any  good  medicine  store. 


Make  Cows  Pay 


Twenty  cows  and  one 
LITTLE  GIANT 
SEPARATOR 
will  make  more  butter 
than  25  cows  and  no 
separator.  Five  cows 
will  sell  from  $200  to 
$300,  and  one  separator 
will  cost  $100.  Five 
cows  will  eat  a  lot,  of 
feed  in  a  year,  b  it  a 
separator  will  eat  noth¬ 
ing.  Moral :  Make  the 
cow  business  pay  by 
using  a  Sharpless  Separator.  Handsome  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars  and  testimonials  free. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  I’a. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I>e  I.aval  Alpha  “'Baby” 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  imitations  and 
in  fri  ngements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $8.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1899.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


..SAVE  .... 

1  he*  butter  milker*  succor*  depends  upon  clean  skitn- 
1  mine — gelling  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  in  the 
I*  quickest,  cheapest  way.  Gur  Improved  paten  I 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

thin.  Beats  the  bust  creamery  made  ami  costa 
'  lean  than  half  aa  much,  capacity  couHidored.  TuLch 
nil  the  crcum  out  of  mill,  in  two  hour’s  time. 
For  1  to  40  cows.  Prices  $5.  to  *l  1.  Write  for  FK  EE 
Catalogue  and  testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Aquatic  Cream  Sep’tor  Co.  1 1 9Factory  Sq.  Water  tow  n,N.Y 


Perfect  Butter 

— tho  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
,  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
§  and  flavors  of  animal,  feed  or 
stable  must  be  romoved, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 


will  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Mad  In  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  from  I  to  200  cops  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  of  Farm 

and  dairy  supplies,  l.  R.  Lewis,  Mir.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.Y 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OP 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OP 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  .Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  ami  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  8tate  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  K.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  In  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher' t  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  GO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

IF  YOU  USE  THE 

Improved  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator. 

With  it  a  better  grade  of  butter  is  possible,  and  there  is  no' 
loss  of  cream.  It  also  is  simple,  durable,  easy 
to  operate  and  clean. 

U.  S.  Butter  Brings  5  cents  above  Market  Brice. 

Carnes,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1898. 

Have  used  a  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  about  one  and 
one-half  years,  and  must  say  1  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  We 
have  no  trouble  to  sell  our  butter  to  regular  customers  forabout  five 
cents  above  market  price,  and  sometimes  more.  We  are  milking 
only  five  cows  at  present,  but  would  not  think  of  doing  without  the 
separator.  Every  farmer  should  have  an  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 
•  ...  .  _  .  H.  PAULSON. 

*  catalogues.  '  Yt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 
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HOW  TO  RUN  AN  INCUBATOR. 

CONFLICTING  ADVICE  FROM  EXPERTS. 

The  Whole  Story  Told. 

Part  II. 

Ventilation  is  even  more  important 
than  an  even  temperature,  and  each  man 
must  work  it  out  for  his  location,  sur¬ 
roundings  and  style  of  machine.  Too 
much  is  better  than  not  enough.  More 
machines  are  defective  in  the  amount 
and  method  of  ventilation  than  in  any 
other  part.  The  air  should  pass  through 
the  egg-chamber  slowly,  and  without 
cool-air  currents.  Always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  amount  of  air  passing  through 
a  ventilator  will  depend  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  outside  and  inside 
temperature.  Thus  in  an  incubator- 
room  with  the  temperature  at  40  degrees, 
the  ventilation  would  be  fully  three 
times  as  great  as  though  the  room  were 
80  degrees,  owing  to  the  more  rapid 
circulation  of  air  caused  by  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  of  temperature  in  the  machine 
and  outside.  Other  conditions  being 


AN  INCUBATOR  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF. 
Fig.  56. 


equal,  if  we  run  the  ventilators  one- 
third  open  in  a  room  with  a  temperature 
of  40  degrees,  they  should  be  all  the  way 
open  if  the  room  should  be  80  degrees. 
Always  the  warmer  the  room  the  more 
ventilation  should  be  given.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  must,  also,  be  regulated  according 
to  the  atmosphere.  Dry  climates  require 
much  less  ventilation  than  where  the 
air  is  laden  with  moisture.  The  amount 
can  be  determined  only  by  careful  ob¬ 
servation  If  the  chicks  come  out  weak, 
and  appear  sticky,  not  drying  off  nicely, 
there  has  not  been  enough  ventilation. 

Moisture. — By  far  more  chicks  never 
see  daylight,  or  pass  to  rest  quickly  after 
hatching,  on  account  of  too  much  moist¬ 
ure  than  not  enough,  and  unless  sure  the 
make  of  incubator  and  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions  require  it,  one  should  not  use  any 
moisture,  or  at  least,  not  until  the  last 
few  days  of  the  hatch.  Too  much  moist¬ 
ure-will  not  only  cause  many  chicks  to 
die  in  the  shell  by  causing  an  abnormal 


growth  (the  chick  swelling  so  as  so  com¬ 
pletely  to  fill  the  shell  that  it  is  unable 
to  turn  and  break  its  way  out),  but  many 
of  those  that  do  hatch  will  not  be  much 
expense  for  feed,  as  they  will  not  stay 
long.  Some  incubators  will  require 
moisture  in  the  same  room  where  others 
will  do  much  better  without  any  at  all. 
There  are  a  few  machines  that  require 
the  moisture  pans  to  be  filled  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hatch  and  kept  full, 
owing  to  their  having  both  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  ventilation,  making  a  direct  current 
of  air  passing  through  the  egg-chamber 
constantly. 

The  best  way  to  determine  the  amount 
of  moisture  required  is  to  examine  the 
eggs  occasionally  with  an  egg-tester, 
and  note  how  the  air-space  is  growing  ; 
unless  it  appear  as  though  it  will  occupy 
more  than  one- third  the  shell  by  the  end 
of  the  hatch,  no  moisture  should  be  sup¬ 
plied.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  a  hen  at 
the  same  time  one  starts  the  incubator, 
and  compare  the  eggs  occasionally. 

Airing  the  Eggs. — The  amount  of  air¬ 
ing  required  depends  on  the  construction 
of  the  machine,  temperature  of  the  room, 
etc.  I  have  always  had  better  hatches 
of  stronger  chicks  when  eggs  were  aired 
once  each  day,  than  when  not  aired  at 
all.  The  time  should  be  slightly  in¬ 
creased  as  the  hatch  advances;  at. first, 
they  will  get  enough  while  the  eggs  are 
being  turned.  Gradually  increase  the 
time  until,  just  before  the  chicks  begin 
to  break  the  shells,  they  should  be  get¬ 
ting  from  10  to  30  minutes  as  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  temperature  of  the  room,  etc.  If 
the  room  is  40  to  50  degrees,  10  to  15 
minutes  is  long  enough,  while  if  70  to  80 
degrees,  20  to  30  minutes  is  none  too  long. 
A  tray  of  eggs  taken  from  an  incubator 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  60  de¬ 
grees,  will  lose  about  one  degree  in  two 
minutes,  while  at  40  degrees,  they  will 
lose  about  one  degree  per  minute.  It  is. 
best  to  close  the  machine  while  airing 
the  eggs,  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
egg  chamber  up,  except  when  the  room 
is  warm,  when  it  may  be  left  open. 

There  is  very  little  danger  of  airing 
too  much  during  the  last  week,  so  long 
as  the  eggs  do  not  cool  below  85  degrees. 

I  have  noticed  hens  leaving  their  nests 
hours  at  a  time  during  the  cool  weather 
of  early  Spring,  and  on  a  few  occasions, 
being  off  their  eggs  all  night  or  all  day, 
and  still  they  brought  off  good  hatches. 
On  one  occasion,  I  left  the  doors  of  an 
incubator  open  all  night,  temperature  of 
the  room  about  50  degrees,  and  had  an 
excellent  hatch  ;  one  tray  containing  49 
eggs,  hatched  47  fine,  strong  chicks, 
which  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  airing 
that  causes  dead  chicks  in  the  shells. 

Chief  Cause  of  Death. — Too  much 
moisture  is  one  of  the  most  common  ; 
another  much  less  likely  cause,  is  not 
enough  moisture,  the  eggs  drying  down 
too  much  ;  this  seldom  occurs  except  in 
very  dry  climates,  and  in  incubators  with 
a  great  amount  of  ventilation.  Too  high 
a  degree  of  heat,  thus  forcing  the  chick 
before  the  20th  day  of  incubation,  will 
produce  weak  chicks  and  many  dead  in 
the  shell,  as  will,  also,  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature,  which  will  retard  the  hatch  ; 
but  if  they  get  out  by  the  22nd  day,  it 
is  much  better  than  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture.  I  have  known  of  really  good 
hatches  coming  out  as  late  as  the  23d  and 
24th  day,  but  any  variation  from  the 
20th  and  21st  is  weakening  to  the  chicks, 
and  they  are  much  more  likely  to  go  to 
rest  at  an  early  age,  than  when  they 
come  out  at  the  normal  time,  that  is,  be 
all  out  by  the  end  of  the  21st  day.  They 
will  not  all  come  out  at  once,  of  course  ; 
some  eggs  require  more  time  than  others, 
as  with  the  different  breeds.  Dark- 
shelled  eggs  usually  require  more  time 
than  light-shelled,  and  a  fresh  egg  will 
usually  hatch  from  24  to  36  hours  earlier 
than  one  two  or  three  weeks  old.  The 
chief  cause,  however,  is  a  lack  of  vigor 
in  the  egg,  due  to  sickly  parents  or  poor 
feeding.  J.  e.  stevenson. 

New  Jersey. 


Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  planning  a  great  exhibit  of  American 
poultry  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  He  should  take 
along  several  American  cooks,  and  give  the 
Frenchmen  a  taste  of  genuine  fried  chicken 
The  losses  among  cattle  and  sheep  throughout 
the  West  have  been  enormous  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  much  sympathy  is  expressed  for 
suffering  stockmen.  Suffering  steers,  apparently, 
do  not  count.  The  problem  of  caring  for  range 
cattle,  in  those  districts  where  blizzards  and 
heavy  snow  are  regular  features  of  the  Winter, 
appears  to  be  a  serious  one.  Looking  at  the 
matter  purely  from  the  commercial  side,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  there  will  be  a  distinct  short¬ 
age  of  beef  cattle  next  Fall,  especially  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  feeders  appeared  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
supply  last  year. 


Nature  makes  the  cures 
after  all. 

Now  and  then  she  gets 
into  a  tight  place  and  needs 
helping  out. 

Things  get  started  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Something  is  needed  to 
check  disease  and  start  the 
system  in  the  right  direction 
toward  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  hypophos- 
phites  can  do  just  this. 

It  strengthens  the  nerves, 
feeds  famished  tissues,  and 
makes  rich  blood. 

50c.  and #1.00  ;  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  liOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Bone  Cutters 

Green  cut  bone  is  essential 
to  a  balanced  ration  for  all  fowls, 
young  or  old.  The  Webster  & 
Hannum  bone  cutter  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  favorite  with 
poultrymen. 

The  new  cutter-head  is  practically 
indestructible,  absolutely  self-regu¬ 
lating  and  self-feeding  ;  cuts  meat  and 
gristle  as  well  as  bone.  Never  clogs. 
Only  award  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

Booklet  all  about  hens  and  how  to  make  them 
lay,  free.  Send  your  address. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Incubators  on  30  Days’  Trial. 
Thousands  of  these  In  successful  Oper 
atlon.  Most  profitable  money-makers. 
Large  valuable  catalogue,  60. 

Flower  City  Ine.  Co.,  Roohester,  N.  Y. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

This  Machine  will  hatch  every  fertile 


egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Regulating  machine  made. 
Brooders  185.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


THK  IJUPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
no  I  f-  regu  I  atin  g.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  EKTEIi  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILh. 


HATCH  CHICKEHS 

BY  STEAfll-withthe 

simple,  perfeot,  ielf-reguiatinf 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Thousands  in  snooessfal  operation. 
Lowest  prloed  lit-clasi  hetcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL, 

114  to  188  B.  6tk  St.,  Qnlnay,  IU. 


Suits  Everybody. 

We  guarantee  the  Star 
Incubator  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser  or  return  your 
money  without  question. 
No  other  incubator  com¬ 
pany  gives  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  They  want  their  in¬ 
cubators  to  stay  sold — we  don’t,  unless  the 
buyer  is  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best  on 
earth  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

NO  MOISTURE  to  be  supplied.  Catalogue  free. 


STAR  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  COMPANY, 

Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


POULTRY 

‘  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ‘ 

■  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators, Live  8tock,  Brooders 
•  —anything — it’s  onr  business.  Call  or  let  ns  1 

>  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  • 

>  the  asking— It’s  worth  having. 

>  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  . 

4  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  prire  winning  poultrj  lor  1800.  The  finest  poultrj  book  out.  A 
perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  *99  on  cover.  Gives 
price  of  eggs  and  Btock  from  the  very  tvst  strains.  It  shows  the 
finest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Fifty  different  varieties. 
Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Send  Six  cents  in  stamps. 

15.  H.  GKEIDEK,  FLORIN.  PA. 

BRABAZON’S  POULTRY- CATALOGUE 

rprCf  It’s  a  beauty;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 
»  CC  1  trates  and  *  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 

^  \Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  Sc  eggs.  Finest 
^/Buyer’s  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

"  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wig. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  finest  breeders  and  greatest  layers  out  of 
1.200  hens.  15,  $1.50;  HO,  $2.25;  00.  $4:  100,  $0.  Send  for 
cir.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD, Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYAHDOTTES 

bred.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  foreggelr.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Eggs.  Circular 
free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

flTWWM  Tymlr  Raw  C A  fit  PloiroTrillo 


Lee’s  Lice  Hiller 

don’t  have  to  be  taken  on 
faith  as  to  results.  A  liquid,— 
you  simply  paint  it  where  the 
fowls  roost  at  night  and  next 
day  you  can  see  the  dead  lice  ly-_ 
ing  on  the  painted  boards.lt  gets  ' 
them  all,  body  lice,  mites  and  * 
other  bugs  and  insects,  and; 
shows  you  where  the  profits  go. 

Seeing  is  believing.  Get  rid  0f- 
mites  and  lice  on  the  old  fowls  and 
about  the  poultry  house  now  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  raising  "J 
chicks  in  spring  and  summer.  "■ 

Cheaper  than  any  other  method, . 

(only  75c  for  a  gallon  can),  no  hand¬ 
ling  of  fowls,  no  labor.  Our  68 
page  catalogue  telling  all  about 
“Insects”  and  diseases  of  poultry,  free. 

Special  sample  offer  to  points  where 
we  have  no  agent.  More  agents  wanted. 

QE0.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St.  New  York 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  Is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  It.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  free. 
D.  J .  LAMBKRT.  Box  307.  Apponaug,  li.I 


THE  CROWN  IfttSfSs 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Sena  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


MANN’S 


BONE  CUTTERS 

■  ■  M  ■  M  prepares  green  bone  so  that  hens 

can  eat  it.  MANN  8  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  GRIT  prepare* 

food  so  that  the  hens  can  digest  It,  A  perfect  food  per¬ 
fectly  digested  means  strength,  vigor  and  double  the  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 5,  Milford,  Mu**. 


INCUBATOR  QUALITY. 

When  it  comes  to  quality  in  an  i*. 
cubator,  which  embraces  construe, 
tlon,  working  ability,  etc.,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  equal 

The  Prairie  State. 

Two  hundred  first  premiums  in  all 
kinds  of  competions  with  all  kinds 
of  machines.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY/' PA 

OUR  INCUBATORS 

■  ■  *  ■  BEST.. 

They  have  all  the  lutest  Improvements 

and  are  sold  at  very  low  prices  and 
GUARANTEED  to  please  every 
customer.  Send  6c.  for  our  148  page 
catalogue  which  contains  full  des¬ 
criptions  of  our  extensive  line 
and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
successfully.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

DES  MOINES  INC’B  CO. 

Box  fiO  lies  Moines,  Iowa. 


A  Million  Testimonials 

are  not  so  convincing  as  the 

30  DAYS  TRIAL  FREE 

we  offer  on  every  Incubator  we  make. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Duval,  Old  Church,  Va., 
O/k  Ql  never  before  saw  a 
/w  A/ incubator,  yet  w 
'  V  ’  the  Bantam  hatcl 
Oy  60  chicks  from  60  eggs 
V  You  can  do  as  well. 


_  Send 

4o.  for  No.  23  Catalogue. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Springfield 


Ohio. 


FREIGHT  PAID 

(  to  any  address.  That’s  the  way 
we  send  out  our 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

It  combines  the  good  qualities  of  all  machine* 
and  has  the  faults  of  none.  Our  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  Poultry  Culture  tell*  all  about 
the  laws  of  incubation,  and  how  to  raise, 
feed  and  market  poultry— all  about  the  money  end  of  the  buil- 
ness.  Contains  plans  for  construction  and  cost  of  modern  poultry 
houBes  and  many  other  things  worth  knowing.  Bent  for  10  cti. 

THE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO  Box  101.  wa viand  N  V 

WE  TRUST  THE  PUBLIC 

and  tend  them  our  Incubator  on 
trial.  No  man  ihould  buy  an  incubator 
and  pay  for  it  before  giving  it  a  trial.  jYou 
'pay  not  a  cent  for  our*  until  you  have 
given  It  a  thorough  trial.  It’s  made  BO 
that  nobody  can  fall  with  It.  A  child 
can  run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  daily.  It 
beat  all  other*  at  World’s  Fair, Na»h- 
vllle  and  Omaha  Expositions.  The  best  catalogue  >*nd 
treatise  on  incubation  published,  sent  for  5  ets.  Plan*’ioi 
Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  upon  receipt  of  25  cts. 

VonCulin  Incubator  Co.  60  Adam;  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 


CCESS  OR  FAILURE 

upon  the  start.  If  you  start  right  you  have  a  better  chance  of  success.  1  o  start 

poultry  business  the  buy  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders  M 

work  automatically  and  cannot  fail  of  good  results.  Our  POULTRY  BOOK,  228-pages.  £ 
ells  all  about  them  and  a  thousand  other  things  you  should  know  about  poultry.  We  send 

10  cents.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  k  BROODER  C0„  Box  B  101.  Quincy,  HI. 
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The  Dairy  Cow. 

DAIRY  STABLE  AND  STALL. 

COMFORT  FOR  THE  COW. 

We  wish  to  arrange  stalls  for  dairy  cows  so 
that  the  cows  need  not  be  tied.  How  wide  would 
ih-!  stalls  need  to  be  and,  also,  how  long  ?  We 
intend  to  string  a  rope  behind,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  backing  out.  We  want  the  sides  of  the 
stalls  put  on  hinges  so  that  we  can  open  them  to 
make  it  more  convenient  for  milking.  How 
should  the  posts  be  put  in,  in  cement  floors? 
What  is  the  best  arrangement  of  feed  boxes  ? 

Ontario,  Canada.  w.  a.  m. 

ANSWERED  BY  GEO.  E  SCOTT,  OOIO. 

Fig.  57  shows  our  stall  proper.  We 
use  a  chain  tie  with  each  cow  fenced 
hack  to  the  ditch  at  the  proper  length. 
The  length  can  be  adjusted  by  either 
placing  the  fence  on  the  five-foot  posts 
back  or  forward,  as  the  case  demands, 
or  the  feed  manger,  fence  and  all,  can 
be  made  movable  to  suit  a  quite  young 
cow,  and  be  moved  at  periods  a  longer 
distance  from  the  ditch.  This  is  the 


STALLS  FOR  DAIRY  COWS.  Fig.  57. 

best  and  most  common-sense  stall  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  used  it  six 
years  in  our  dairy  barn. 

The  platform  may  be  either  cement, 
with  the  long  2x4  side  posts  imbedded 
at  the  bottom,  plank  or  clay.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ditch  to  the  five-foot  post 
should  be  6%  feet  for  a  1,000-pound  cow, 
with  a  drop  of  at  least  two  inches  at  the 
rear.  The  ditch  is  nine  inches  deep  on 
the  platform  side,  seven  inches  next  the 
walk,  and  16  inches  wide.  The  manger 
is  18  inches  wide  and  six  or  seven  inches 
deep  in  front,  raised  above  the  platform 
on  two  3x3  scantling,  running  full 
length  of  stalls.  The  opening  at  18 
inches  is  where  all  the  feed  enters  the 
manger,  and  is  calculated  for  grain,  en¬ 
silage,  cut  hay,  fodder,  etc.  The  rough- 
age  rests  against  the  fence  facing  the 
cattle  and  is  eaten  through  the  bars. 
The  projection  in  front  is  a  feed-bin, 
and  may  be  appended  or  left  off,  as  the 


FLOOR  AND  FEEDING  MANGER.  Fig  E8. 

builder  may  desire.  The  Georgia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  placed  this  on  when 
placing  these  stalls  in  the  barn,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  a  great  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
feed  rapidly  at  feeding  time.  The  par¬ 
titions  are  four  feet  high  and  3%  feet 
long  ;  width  of  stalls  for  a  1000-pound 
cow,  three  feet  three  inches,  and  for  an 
800-pound  cow,  three  feet  is  plenty 
large. 

For  a  tie-chain  we  have  always  used 
the  ordinary  swivel  chain  around  the 
neck  and  fastened  to  one  of  the  bars  in 
front  of  the  cow,  about  18  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  manger,  in  a  ring  held 
by  a  staple.  The  tie  is  merely  to  keep 
the  cow  from  leaving  the  stall.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  this  arrangement,  she  has  every 
liberty  that  she  can  possibly  demand  for 
perfect  comfort.  She  lies  and  sleeps 
with  her  head  at  her  side,  which  is  the 
most  comfortable  position  that  she  can 
demand.  Above  all  else,  she  can  remain 


in-one  of  -these  stalls  for  four  months, 
and  come  out  clean  as  a  mole.  The  stall 
that  has  side  doors  and  a  rope  passing 
behind  the  cows,  I  am  quite  certain,  has 
a  patent  on  it.  I  have  seen  them  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  and  would 
want  them  to  stay  there.  If  he  wish  to 
confine  his  cows  without  tying,  I  would 
suggest  a  new  idea,  that  of  using  a  bow, 
hinged  at  the  point  A,  and  reaching 
back  of  the  cow  and  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  stall,  standing  horizontally, 
to  confine  her,  and  hung  by  a  small  rope 
to  hold  in  place.  When  letting  the  cows 
out,  raise  to  a  vertical  position  above, 
and  hold  by  a  catch.  While  I  would  not 
desire  such  an  arrangement,  I  would 
prefer  it  to  the  doors  mentioned. 

A  dairy  barn  should  be  at  least  30  feet 
wide,  with  a  feed  alley  nearly  six  feet, 
with  two  rows  of  cows  facing  each  oth¬ 
er.  The  ceiling  should  be  nine  feet  from 
the  floor,  with  plenty  of  window  light 
all  around,  with  double  sash  for  Winter, 
with  dead-air  space.  The  inside  should 
be  matched,  lined,  yet  be  provided  with 
good  ventilation  that  would  not  allow 
cold  air  to  fall  on  the  cattle. 


FASTENING  COWS. 

OBJECTS  TO  THE  STANCHION. 

The  Cow  a  Slave. — Whatever  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  old  stanchions,  the 
fact  remains  that  a  cow  so  confined  is 
deprived  of  freedom,  and  if  so  deprived, 
cannot  return  her  keeper  as  much  profit 
as  she  otherwise  could.  It  is  well  known 
among  enterprising  farmers  that  clean¬ 
liness  about  the  barn  is  very  essential. 
Stock  raisers  spend  much  time  in  brush¬ 
ing  and  currying  the  animals,  that  they 
may  be  kept  clean.  Given  perfect  liberty, 
they  will  naturally  keep  themselves 
clean.  We  seldom  see  a  dirty  cow  in  the 
pasture.  Why  ?  Because  she  is  able  to 
lick  herself,  freeing  the  hide  from  every 
vestige  of  dirt  and  vermin. 

When  in  the  barn,  confined  in  the  old 
rigid  stanchions,  the  privilege  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  hide  clean  is  denied.  Vermin 
may  seek  refuge  in  the  hair  ;  dirt  may 
accumulate  and  harden  upon  the  hide, 
thus  producing  a  terrible  itching  that  is 
as  great  a  torture  as  heavy  blows  with  a 
lash.  Yet  she  cannot  lick  herself,  and 
endures  the  torture  for  hours  and  some¬ 
times  days. 

Give  Her  Freedom  — Nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  way  for  the  cow  to  keep  herself 
clean.  Given  all  the  liberty  possible, 
she  will  resort  to  Nature’d  method, 
and  return  a  handsome  profit.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  presume  that  cattle  fastened 
in  stanchions  with  no  lioerty  will  thrive 
as  well  as  though  fastened  in  some  other 
way.  I  believe  that  disease  among  cat¬ 
tle  is  due,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to 
improper  hitching,  and  that  methods  of 
fastening  can  be  devised  that  will  over¬ 
come  that  evil.  If  we  desire  healthy 
stock,  we  must  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  entire  freedom  ;  that  would  over¬ 
do  the  matter,  and  the  quantity  of  milk 
would  decrease.  Many  breeders  urge 
that  stock  will  return  a  larger  profit  if 
kept  continually  in  the  barn.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  when  kept  in  the  barn,  they 
should  be  given,  at  least,  the  freedom  of 
the  head.  Very  much  depends  upon  that 
one  fact.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
they  would  have  just  enough  freedom  to 
keep  themselves  in  a  healthy  condition. 

By  proper  attention  to  the  best  manner 
of  hitching,  I  bfelieve  that  cattle  will  be 
cleaner,  healthier,  and  in  the  end,  return 


the  keeper  better  profits.  S  tanchions  are 
inhuman.  The  best  friend  of  the  farmer 
is  the  cow.  She  is  an  animal  that]not 
only  the  farmer,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  could  not  do  without.  Her 
milk  is  a  necessity  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  human  race.  Does  it  seem  just  ex¬ 
actly  right  that  such  a  necessary  animal 
should  be  inhumanely  treated  by  fasten¬ 
ing  in  the  old  stock-like  stanchions  ?  s. 


SCRAPS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle  Club  meets  at 
South  Avenue  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  March  15. 

The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College  gives  a 
short  Winter  course  in  poultry  keeping.  This 
year  over  40  applications  were  received,  but  only 
about  20  students  could  be  accommodated. 

I 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  cows  like  water 
warmer  than  would  be  palatable  for  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  water  below  55  degrees  F.  is  not  health¬ 
ful  for  either  man  or  beast.  When  cows  are 
watered  twice  a  day,  there  Is  less  reason  for 
warming  the  water  than  when  they  drink  only 
once  in  24  hours.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Fifty 
to  7o  pounds  of  cold  water  taken  at  once  are  liable 
to  lower  the  body  temperature  approximately  to 
a  chill,  while  half  that  amount  would  not  alter 
the  temperature  appreciably. 

Various  corporations  lately  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  the  milk  business,  declare 
that  they  expect  to  produce,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in 
milk  in  all  forms,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs,  and  to 
establish  and  operate  creameries  and  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouses.  They  also  expect  to  design, 
construct  and  manufacture  wagons  and  other 
vehicles  to  be  propelled  by  horse  or  other  power. 
They  will  also  establish  blacksmith,  machine 
and  paint  shops,  and  manufacture  and  deal  in 
harness.  They  are  certainly  laying  out  a  big  con¬ 
tract. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  reports  the 
Soy  bean  as  a  very  desirable  new  crop  for  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers.  It  stands  the  drought;  Chinch  bugs 
let  it  alone,  and  the  beans  are  richer  in  protein 
than  linseed  meal.  When  planted  early  in  the 
season,  it  yields  from  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 
Soy-bean  meal  takes  the  place  of  linseed,  being 
richer  in  protein,  and  a  laxative.  Not  over  three 
pounds  per  day  should  be  given.  In  Kansas,  the 
Soy  bean  grows  from  1  *4  to  3*4  feet  in  height, 
with  a  stiff  stem.  It  is  usually  drilled  in  rows  32 
to  42  inches  apart.  This  bean  is  recommended 
to  western  farmers  generally,  though  it  will  re¬ 
quire  considerable  moisture  to  develop  the  crop. 
In  our  experience,  we  have  obtained  better  re¬ 
sults  from  the  cow  pea. 


Remember  that  B  o  w  k  e  r  ’  s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adm. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

“The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.'’  So  do  weevil,  but  don’t  let  them  grind 
your  grain,  It  doesn't  pay.  iiClllii  JJ  as  others 

KILL  THEM  WITH  TURIA)  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Cracker  Jack  Sack  Holders. 

Justthe  thing  for  farmers,  grain 
and  feed  dealers.  Saves  time. 
Holds  fast  any  sack  without  wear¬ 
ing  or  tearing  it.  Agents  and  Im¬ 
plement  men  wanted  to  sell  them. 
Write  for  prices,  etc. 

BOOTH  BROS., 

2  N.  Water  St.,  Batavia,  Ili. 


DON’T  BURN  FEED 

-ind  grain  in  the  mill  that  do 
not  neat  up  and  damage  it. 

QUAKER  CITY 

Crlndlng  Mill 

Perfect  action,  avoiding  frictioi 
and  giving  the  best  meal.  Grind, 
corn  and  cob,  and  meal  for  feet 
and  table.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  W. Straub  A  Co., S 73 7  Filbert  8t.,Phlla 
_  W.  Straub  Co.,  4  S.  Canal  St.,  Chirac 

alao  Western  Agouti  for  Smalley's  Powers,  Shelters  A  Cutters. 


FEED  MILLS. 

(Sold  with  oh  without  Elevatok.) 

Tor  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING . 

Have  them  in  six  sizes— 2  to  26  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.N.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


TESTED  BY  THE  MILK  PAIL 


Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  grain  —  principally  of 
oats — combined  in  scientific  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  complete  for  the 
production  of  milk  and  the  prop¬ 
er  maintenance  of  the  animal. 
Sold  only  in  sealed  and  branded  sacks. 

OllR  FEED  EXPERT. 

We  wish  to  come  as  close  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  possible,  and  freely  offer  the 
personal  services  of  our  Feed  Expert 
in  assisting  in  the  solution  of  feeding 
problems.  While  our  “Modern  Dairy 
Feeding,”  which  we  will  send  postpaid 
on  request,  covers  the  ground  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  possible,  farm  conditions 
vary  so  greatly  that  special  informa¬ 
tion  will  often  be  of  immense  value. 
Our  facilities  for  giving  such  informa¬ 
tion  are  the  best  and  we  gladly  invite 
your  correspondence.  Address 
Science  Department, 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  ON  FEEDING 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

Bhould  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis : 

per  cent. 

<• 
u 
<« 

See  that  the  name  of  Thb  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  la  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meaL 

THB  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Ammonia . . . 8.50 

Nitrogen .  7.00 

Protein . 43.00 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 9-00 


No.3  "PRIZE"  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
fustable  Feed  Slide. 


Orlndi  si  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  | 
power,oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 

power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to  -  _ _ _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufa*. 
turerslnthe  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Bend  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American” Grinding 
Mill*,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cotters,  Peek*® 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Power*,  Sweep  Powers. 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WIpdMllIafo* 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelter*,  ete. 

APPLETON  IHFG.  C0-,  27 Fargo  St.,  BAIAVIA.1LLL 


CRE  OF  CORN! 

•  and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

system — being  the  theme  of  | 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

I  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

j  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
|  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  theSiLVHa  Mfo.  Co. 

•  s*LKM,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  i 

I  the  subject.  It  includes;  1 

I— Silage  Crops.  II — Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

■  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 

If  or  feeding  stock.  ’They  are  going  rapidly.  — 

It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 

to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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IT  PAYS 

to  do  your  own  grind¬ 
ing  if  you  have  a  mill 
that  does  not  take  the 
profit  for  repairs.  A 
French  Buhr  mill 
is  the  only  mill  to  nsoon  , 

the  farm  for  all  kinds  of  grinding.-  Built  to  ' 
last.  Do  fine  work.  Large  capacity.  Less  ' 
power.  Easiest  to  tako  care  of.  Better  get ! 
one.  It  will  pay.  Send  for  new  book  on  Mills  ' 
and  sample  meal. 

NORDYKK  &  M.VRM0N  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Bldrs., ) 
270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Agents 


Autcd< 


ng  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago, Columbus,  O., Louisville,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  andothcr  poln* 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICAGO-  ILL. 
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The  New  York  papers  made  a  ridiculous  mistake 
the  other  day  in  a  report  from  Albany.  Senator 
Ambler  has  a  bill  to  provide  a  commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  adulterated  foods.  The  city  papers  stated  that 
butter  contains  paraffin,  when  what  the  Senator  said 
was  that  this  fat  has  been  found  in  oleomargarine. 
One  reason  for  his  bill  was  the  fact  that  this  stomach  - 
destroy  in  g  stuff  is  used  in  bogus  butter.  It  was  a  strange 
mistake,  but  no  worse  than  these  papers  usually  make 
when  they  leave  a  stone  sidewalk  for  grass. 

“  I’ll  have  peace  if  I  have  to  fight  for  it !  ” 

That  was  a  standing  joke  several  years  ago,  and  Amer¬ 
icans  laughed  at  it,  little  thinking  that  the  time  would 
shortly  come  when  Uncle  Sam  would  find  the  joke  a 
serious  problem.  In  making  peace  with  Spain,  Uncle 
Sam  has  begun  a  fight  with  men  who  ask  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  only  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  if  the  Filipinos  were  fighting  against  any  other 
nation  on  earth,  they  would  receive  the  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  Americans  whose  opinions  are  worth 
considering. 

As  we  have  stated  more  than  once,  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  “  Good  Roads  ”  question.  Our  friend  tells 
us  on  page  156  of  one  case  where  road  improvement 
came  high.  The  cases  are  not  uncommon  where  non¬ 
taxpaying  voters  have  decided  elections  that  saddled 
heavy  taxes  on  farmers  who  could  ill  afford  to  pay 
them.  Some  of  the  hill  towns  in  New  England  find 
that  they  can  make  cheaper  connection  with  their 
markets  with  an  electric  road,  than  by  using  gravel 
or  macadam.  In  some  of  these  cases,  it  would  cost  more 
than  the  total  valuation  of  these  towns  to  build  the 
ordinary  stone  and  gravel  roads. 

In  reporting  the  Connecticut  Pomological  meeting, 
we  made  the  statement  that  “  Maryland  seems  to  be 
the  worst  section  thus  far  for  this  insect  ”  (San  Joe  6 
scale).  We  meant  this  as  a  quotation  from  a  well- 
known  horticultural  authority,  and  should  have  added 
that  nowhere  else  has  the  insect  been  fought  so 
carefully.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Maryland 
fruit  growers  and  nurserymen  that  they  have  com¬ 
bined  against  this  deadly  enemy  so  as  to  master  it. 
In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  scale  in  Maryland  or¬ 
chards,  the  nurseries  of  that  State  are  safe  because 
the  law  compelling  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  is 
firmly  enforced.  Maryland  is  ahead  in  this  matter, 
and  the  other  States  ought  to  fall  into  line  at  once  I 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  among  the  eastern 
New  York  horticulturists  over  the  commission-house 
bill.  A  number  of  members  opposed  it,  as  they 
thought  it  class  legislation.  Others  said  that  the 
commission  men  are  as  honest  as  any  other  class  of 
people,  and  that  the  bill  would  entail  great  hardship 
upon  them.  Some  growers  stated  that  a  farmer 
should  know  the  character  and  reliability  of  his  com¬ 
mission  man,  before  he  ships.  Pres.  Wood  stated,  on 
the  other  side,  that  legislation  of  this  character  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  helpless.  The  larger  and  more  in¬ 
telligent  growers  did  not,  perhaps,  need  this  protec¬ 
tion,  but  the  smaller  men  back  in  the  country, 
making  small  shipments  and  unable  to  follow  them 
up  by  personal  visits,  needed  something  of  this  sort. 
The  weak  point  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  that  commission 
men  will  be  able  to  evade  it  by  selling  to  a  third  party 
or  agent,  and  thus  dodging  an  investigation.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill  is  sound.  If  we  give  our  money  to  a 
lawyer  or  agent  to  invest  for  us,  we  want  to  know 


where  it  goes  and  who  has  ft.  Produce  is  as  much 
property  as  money,  and  the  commission  man  is  a 
mere  agent.  Why  have  we  not  the  right  to  know 
where  it  goes  ?  If  this  bill  were  passed  and  enforced 
properly,  the  result  will,  probably,  be  that  most  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  sold  at  auction. 

In  speaking  of  keeping  sheep  and  cattle  together  in 
the  same  pasture,  Prof.  Roberts  wisely  decries  the 
too  common  practice  of  seeking  to  get  double  from 
the  land  by  this  and  similar  methods.  Sheep  are 
valuable  as  scavengers,  and  will  eat  down  closely 
many  weeds,  coarse  grasses  and  bushes  of  various 
kinds  that  cattle  will  not  touch.  In  this  way,  they 
are  valuable.  But  when  a  pasture  is  stocked  to  its 
fullest  capacity  with  cows,  it  is  folly  to  expect  it  to 
carry  any  great  number  of  sheep  besides,  and  have 
all  the  stock  do  their  best.  This  sort  of  work  is  in 
line  with  the  practices  of  many  old-time  orchardists 
who  expected  their  orchards  to  produce,  at  least  ap¬ 
proximately,  full  farm  crops,  besides  giving  a  full 
quota  of  fruit.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  profitable 
double  cropping  in  these  latter  days,  but  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  overdoing  the  matter  in  some  directions. 

People  talk  about  investing  money  so  that  it  will 
earn  dividends  in  the  future.  In  former  years,  a  good 
farm  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  places  for 
investing  labor  and  money.  In  recent  years,  many 
people  have  become  doubtful  about  this,  but  here 
comes  an  opinion  from  a  shrewd  business  man  : 

You  can  come  into  some  of  our  hill  towns,  not  very  far  from 
the  railroad,  and  buy  a  farm  of  from  100  to  150  acres,  a  good  old 
house  and  rather  poor  barns,  at  anywhere  from  $800  to  $1,5C0  On 
such  a  farm,  you  can  find  from  40  to  60  acres  of  land  which,  if 
planted  in  apple  orchard  and  fairly  well  cared  for,  would  in  10 
or  15  years  from  now  be  paying  you  a  cash  dividend  on  at  least 
$50,000. 

Now  where  do  you  think  sush  land  is  situated  ?  Right 
in  New  England  !  There  is,  probably,  no  other  p  ace 
in  the  country  where  this  can  be  done  so  well !  The 
apple  is,  probably,  the  only  fruit  that  would  make  it 
sure. 

The  suggestions  regarding  trespass  on  farm  lands, 
embodied  in  Mr.  Barns’s  article  on  page  165,  will  be 
indorsed  by  many  of  our  readers.  Apart  from  the 
minor  discomforts  of  seeing  one’s  fields  turned  into 
highways,  there  is,  as  Mr.  Barns  says,  a  great  deal  of 
pilfering  by  trespassers,  and  this  petty  thieving  is 
treated  by  its  perpetrators  as  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whatever.  As  to  the  game  laws,  the  farmer  is  between 
two  fires  ;  on  the  one  hand,  he  may  protect  and  feed 
wild  game  birds  out  of  regard  for  their  beauty,  to  see 
these  pretty  creatures  shot  by  tramping  pot-hunters 
under  the  very  shadow  of  his  barns,  while  on  the 
other,  he  may  not  destroy  wild  game,  which  destroys 
his  crops,  perhaps  at  the  very  season  when  the  animals 
are  most  destructive.  The  game  laws,  in  New  York 
State  at  least,  are  already  so  complicated  that  even 
their  authors  would  scarce  recognize  them  ;  but  legis¬ 
lation  concerning  trespass  on  farm  and  garden  lands 
is  a  crying  need,  and  deserves  thought  on  the  part  of 
allied  societies. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  18,  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  tr  al  and  conviction  in  an  Ohio  court  of  the 
manufacturers  of  a  bogus  maple  syrup.  It  was 
shown  on  the  trial  that  their  product,  which  was 
labeled  PURE  MAPLE  _SYRUP,  was  a  vile  decoction 
of  maple  chips,  pigskin,  syrup  made  from  granulated 
sugar,  and  water.  It  would  seem  as  though,  the  con¬ 
viction  of  any  firm  or  individuals’ of  such  acts  should 
be  sufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  business,  brand 
them  as  the  blackest  of  villains,  and  banish  them  for¬ 
ever  from  the  society  of  decent  men.  But  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips,  who  reported  the  case,  writes  us  that  these  con¬ 
victed  criminals  are  still  ’doing  business  at  the  old 
stand,  the  only  concession  being  a  slight  change  in 
label;  the  latter  now  reads,  SUGAR  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
“  They  are  filling  the  markets  all  over  the  State  as 
fast  as  they  can  make  the  stuff.”  What  can  we  think 
or  say  of  such  scoundrels?  The  English  language 
has  no  suitable  words  to  characterize  them.  By  the 
side  of  individuals  guilty  of  such  practices,  the  bur¬ 
glar,  the  highwayman  and  the  pickpocket  are  to  be 
respected  and  honored.  These  villains  are  double- 
dyed  ;  they  steal  the  name  of  one  of  Nature’s  purest 
and  most  wholesome  products  to  sell  a  vile  concoc¬ 
tion  of  the  devil’s  invention,  steal  the  markets  of  the 
hard-working,  honest  producers,  and  steal  the  money 
of  trusting  consumers  who  believe  they  are  getting 
what  they  pay  for.  Simple  money  fines  are  of  no  ac¬ 
count  in  such  cases.  The  severest  punishment  known 
should  be  meted  out  to  them  by  an  outraged  public. 
A  combination  of  pillory,  whipping-post  and  chain 
gang  would  be  not  a  whit  too  severe.  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  the 
great  agricultural  State  of  Ohio,  if  he  fail  to  follow 
up  these  and  all  similar  frauds  and  cheats,  in  these 


and  other  food  products,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  ? 
We  would  be  only  too  glad  to  believe  that  he  will  do 
so,  and  that  the  grave  charges  imputed  to  him  by 
Dairyman,  on  page  162,  are  unjust.  We  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  judge  him  by  his  official  acts,  and  of  this 
judgment  he  cannot  complain.  We  call  upon  him  and 
upon  every  honest  person  to  see  that  the  grand  State 
of  Ohio  be  redeemed  from  the  disgrace  of  this  in¬ 
famous  traffic  in  bogus  food  products,  and  producers 
and  consumers  alike  be  pi-otected  in  their  business, 
their  health  and  their  homes. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Department  has 
plainly  defined  its  position  on  the  proposition  to  tax 
colored  oleomargarine  10  cents  a  pound.  It  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  law  because  it  thinks  this  tax  would 
“legalize  a  fraud”,  or  in  other  words,  “recognize  a 
counterfeit  as  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce.”  The 
Department  desires  a  national  law  which  provides 
that  dairy  or  food  products  taken  into  a  State  shall 
immediately  become  subject  to  State  laws,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  in  the  original  package  or  not.  The 
opinion  of  the  New  York  State  Department  is  worthy 
of  a’l  respect,  but  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  equally  good  authorities  hold  that  the  10-centtax 
is  a  more  effective  method.  The  tax  is  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  colored  oleomargarine,  and  driving 
it  out  off  the  maiket  as  a  legitimate  competitor  with 
yellow  butter.  When  the  Government  puts  such  a 
tax  on  colored  oleomargarine,  it  will  establish  “  un¬ 
friendly  legislation  ”.  The  general  Government,  in 
such  a  case,  can  only  work  through  taxation,  as  it  did 
when  it  taxed  the  State  banks  out  of  existence.  The 
New  York  State  Department  seems  to  be  afraid  that, 
if  Congress  put  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  this  oleo¬ 
margarine,  efforts  will  be  made  later  to  reduce  this 
tax  We  question  whether  it  would  be  easier  to  get 
Congress  to  do  this  than  it  would  to  get  a  State  legis¬ 
lature  to  make  a  law  favorable  to  oleo,  or  to  get  State 
authorities  to  wink  at  a  State  law.  We  would  take 
our  chances  with  striking  at  the  fountainhead  of  the 
fraud. 

BREVITIES. 

For  years,  they  sung  a  trio  in  the  fertilizing  choir, 

With  Nitrogen’s  soprano  running  higher  yet  and  higher, 

While  old  Phosphoric  Acid  gave  the  tenor  notes  a  chase, 

And  Potash  put  the  stiffest  sort  of  starch  inside  the  bass. 

They  sang  Dame  Nature’s  harmonies  with  melody  so  sweet 
That  we  who  listened  have  believed  the  trio  was  complete; 

Yet  sometimes  there’s  a  cracking  in  Miss  Nitrogen’s  sweet  tone, 
And  old  P.  Acid’s  tenor  is  as  dry  as  any  bone. 

Old  Potash  does  his  duty  with  the  lower  notes,  and  still 
When  Sister  Lime  is  absent,  they  can  hardly  fill  the  bill. 

For  Nitrogen  is  lively,  and  old  Potash  pretty  slow, 

We  need  an  alto  singer,  and  we  don’t  know  where  to  go 
To  find  a  friend  more  faithful  to  fill  out  and  keep  the  time 
Thau  that  respected  stand-by,  Sister  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

For  years,  she’s  sung  the  alto  in  a  humble,  quiet  way, 

And  given  other  folks  a  chance  without  a  word  to  say; 

She  just  slipped  in  the  alto  when  the  other  notes  went  wrong, 

So  now  let’s  recognize  her  when  the  choir  pipe  up  their  song. 

Stand  by  the  old  stand-bys. 

“  Winter  horse  dairying  ’’—page  161. 

Put  hoops  of  faith  around  your  hope. 

There’s  no  coal  in  sight  in  Porto  Rico. 

A  cold  fact  will  make  some  people  hot. 

There  is  a  “  smell  of  reform  ”  at  Albany. 

The  function  of  a  fungicide  is  to  have  fun  with  fungus. 

For  what  class  of  farmers  are  the  institutes  designed,  anyway? 

How  has  Ben  Davis  stood  the  freeze  ?  We  want  to  hear  from 
western  men. 

Hurry  up  San  Jos6  scale  legislation,  or  we  shall  be  weighed  in 
the  scales  and  found  wanting. 

“  Figures  can’t  lie  ” — but  they  sometimes  lay  eggs  that  hatch 
into  chickens  that  come  home  to  roost. 

Don’t  let  the  San  Jos6  scale  become  to  the  fruit  grower  what 
the  chinch  bug  is  to  the  Western  farmer. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  rally  ’round  the  Hag,  and  support  that 
simple  but  sound  game  law  on  page  155! 

The  farmer  who  never  makes  mistakes— but  there  is  no  such 
farmer.  The  farmer  who  never  says  a  word  about  his  mistakes — 
his  name  is  legion. 

SrEAKiNG  of  the  southern  cow  pea,  F.  E.  Dawley  says  that  he 
thinks  the  ordinary  field  bean  will  prove  just  as  valuable  in 
northern  New  York. 

At  Albany,  there  are  samples  of  so-called  “canned  tomatoes  ” 
which  contain  pumpkin  colored  with  aniline  dyes,  and  doctored 
with  a  few  tomato  seeds! 

Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  are  taking  pains  to  explain 
that  their  opinions  are  not  for  sale.  They  would  provide  more 
fuel  if  they  would  say  less  and  saw  more  wood. 

It  is  said  that  6,000  pounds  of  cotton  seed  have  been  sent  to  the 
Philippines.  How  our  southern  cotton  growers  will  jump  for 
joy  when  the  cotton  grown  from  that  seed  greets,  their  cotton  in 
the  market  place. 

He  who  fights  and  runs  away  will  find  his  life  work  turned  to 
play,  and  will  keep  running  till  he’s  gray.  But  he  who  fights  and 
makes  a  stand,  though  he  may  lose,  will  bear  the  brand  of  brave 
man  straight  from  honor’s  hand. 

We  cannot  fairly  blame  Germany  and  France  for  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  the  San  Jose  scale.  We  should  do  the 
same  thing  against  several  foreign  insects.  There  is  no  sense, 
however,  in  their  excluding  dried  and  evaporated  fruits,  for  the 
scale  could  not  possibly  live  after  passing  through  the  evapor¬ 
ator.  It  is  true  that  live  scales  may  be  carried  on  fresh  fruits, 
but  from  the  habits  of  the  insect,  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
matter  believes  that  it  can  be  established  on  trees  in  this  way. 
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THE  THREE  GREEDY  C.’S. 

CARRIER,  COM  MISSION  MAN,  CARTER, 

Their  Share  of  the  Fruit  Basket. 

[Abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  at  Albany.] 

A  Slice  of  the  Income. — After  studying  many 
individual  returns  to  Hudson  River  fruit  growers, 
your  committee  is  convinced  that  these  growers  are 
paying  more  and  more  of  their  income  to  the  various 
handlers  who  stand  between  them  and  the  consumers. 
One  fruit  grower  within  50  miles  of  New  York,  who 
has  kept  an  accurate  account  of  fruit  sales  for  the  past 
three  years,  gives  the  following  statement : 


Gross  sales  of  fruit . $1,740  93 

Selling  expenses .  424  39 


Thus  about  24%  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  must  be 
given  to  handlers,  who  assume  little  risk,  and  pay  no 
part  of  the  cost  of  production. 

In  1867,  one  lot  of  blackberries  sold,  gross,  for  $86.91. 
The  total  charges  for  freight  and  commission  were 
$12.19,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  whole.  From  the  same 
farm  in  1898,  gross  sales  of  strawberries  were  $78.40. 
The  total  charges  were  $19.89,  or  25  %  per  cent.  Thirty- 
one  years  before,  on  the  blackberries,  the  freight  or 
carrying  charges  were  only  four  per  cent  of  the  gross 
sales.  On  grapes,  in  1891,  the  carrying  charges  aver¬ 
aged  seven  per  cent,  while  commission  charges  remain 
fixed  at  10  per  cent. 

Figures  Can’t  liie. — Hundreds  of  cases  may  be 
given,  where  the  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  that  have 
been  paid  for  handling  the  crop,  has  been  enormously 
increased.  Here  are  a  few  instances,  taken  at  random 
from  commission  returns  : 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Carrying 


Year. 

Gross  sales. 

and  cartage. 

Comm’n. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

1898... 

$55.45 

$14.26 

$99.71 

22 a 

15 

1873... 

6.92 

14.28 

21.20 

1871  ... 

190  81 

10.57 

19.08 

29.65 

15V4 

25 

1898... 

24.72 

16.17 

40.49 

1898... 

39  04 

6.72 

3.90 

10.62 

27 

1878... 

3.91  4.02 

CURRANTS. 

7.93 

19 

1867... 

187.30 

8.94 

18  73 

27.67 

12)4 

1898... 

6.00 

4.40 

10.40 

23)4 

1881... 

5.58  6.70 

GRAPES. 

12.28 

18/* 

1867... 

$27.30 

1.20 

2.73 

3.93 

14 

1877... 

3.24 

4.52 

7.76 

17 

1898... 

4.80 

2  40 

7.20 

30 

1898... 

22.20 

6.50 

2  22 

8.72 

39 

1898... 

2.80 

.84 

3.64 

41 

These  are  not  extravagant  figures.  They  are  taken 
from  actual  returns,  and  are,  if  anything,  more  favor¬ 
able  than  the  average.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  ac¬ 
tual  returns  where  carrying,  cartage  and  commission 
cost  60  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales.  The  figures  we 
give  are  for  good  fruit,  packed  and  shipped  in  the 
best  manner,  by  expert  growers. 

Another  Summary* — One  careful  grower  has 
made  the  following  summary  of  the  per  cent  given 
last  year  to  the  three  C.’s  that  cat  in  the  farmer’s 
manger : 

PER  CENT  OF  GROSS  SALE3  GIVEN  THREE  C.’S. 


Carrier.  Cartage.  Comm’n.  Total. 

Strawberries .  .  10.3  2  6  10  22.9 

Currants .  5.2  2.6  10  18.8 

Peaches .  7.0  5.0  10  22.0 

Grapes .  11.1-9  8.8-9  10  30,0 


Peaches  were  unusually  high  last  year,  therefore, 
the  fixed  charges  represent  a  smaller  per  cent  of  gross 
sales.  The  freight  on  currants  is  less  than  on  straw¬ 
berries,  while  the  cartage  on  peaches  and  grapes  was 
much  higher.  Another  grower  sent,  during  one 
week,  $331.38  worth  of  currants  The  expenses  were 
$33.13  commission,  and  $21.90  express,  or  16%  per  cent. 
During  another  week,  he  sent  $310.19  worth  of  straw¬ 
berries,  which  cost  $31.02  for  commission,  and  $43.07 
for  express,  or  over  20  per  cent.  The  express  com¬ 
pany  charged  25  cents  a  crate  for  strawberries,  but 
only  16  cents  for  the  same-sized  crate  of  currants, 
though  the  currants  brought  more  than  the  straw¬ 
berries. 

Figures  can  be  multiplied  to  show  that  fruit  farmers 
are  now  paying  for  handling  and  selling,  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  more  of  the  returns  from  their  crops  than 
they  did  in  former  years,  though  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  three  C.’s  (Carrier,  Commission  man 
and  Cartman)  are  all  doing  their  business  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  All  their  fixtures,  from  steel  rails  to  postage 
stamps  (except  the  high  salaries  of  the  officials),  have 
been  reduced,  yet  the  reduction  in  their  rates  for  car¬ 
rying  fruit  has  been  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  reduction  in  prices  for  the  fruit. 

From  a  central  point  like  Highland,  shipments  to 
southern  markets  will  cost,  at  least,  25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  sales.  East  and  west  to  Boston  or  Pittsburgh, 
by  express,  this  cost  will  reach  35  to  40  per  cent.  The 
grower  must,  also,  pay  12  or  15  per  cent  more  as  the 
cost  of  gift  packages.  A  car  loaded  with  fruit  at  that 
point,  for  Boston  or  Worcester,  and  sent  by  express, 
is  worth  to  the  express  company  $300,  or  to  Chicago, 
$450.  The  local  agent  receives  a  good  per  cent  of  this, 
in  addition  to  salary  and  other  commissions.  The 
boat  from  Poughkeepsie  will  carry  grapes  to  New 
York  at  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  ton,  and  where  such  op¬ 
position  exists,  the  express  company  gives  more  favor¬ 
able  rates,  and  caters  to  the  New  York  trade. 


Figured  in  another  way,  the  goods  sent  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie  to  Worcester  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the 
three  C.’s:  Strawberries  were  sold  at  from  5  to  8 
cents,  ah  average  of  $2  per  crate.  The  express  charges 
were  50  cents,  commission  and  cartage  25  cents,  75  cents 
in  all,  leaving  $1,25  for  the  grower.  The  crate  and 
baskets  cost  25  cents,  and  the  picking  48  cents,  leav¬ 
ing  52  cents  for  the  growing,  packing  and  carting  to 
the  express  company.  In  other  words,  slightly  over 
25  per  cent  was  left  for  the  inan  who  assumed  all  the 
cost  and  did  all  the  work.  In  another  case,  grapes 
sold  in  Boston  for  50  cents  a  crate.  The  expenses 
were  25  cents  express  charges,  5  cents  for  cartage,  5 
cents  commission,  and  13  cents  for  the  crate,  which 
makes  48  cents,  leaving  2  cents  for  the  grower. 

Cartage  and  Conclusion. — The  cost  of  cartage 
runs  from  2%  to  10  per  cent  of  gross  sales.  The  com¬ 
mission  men  say  that  some  firms  own  their  trucks, 
while  others  are  served  by  a  trucking  company.  The 
price  seems  to  be  set  by  these  trucking  companies  ;  it 
is  charged  as  piece  work — four  cents  for  a  crate  of 
grapes  or  peaches,  or  basket  of  peaches,  and  five  cents 
for  a  barrel.  The  payment  for  unloading  is  three- 
quarters  cent  per  crate.  The  truckmen  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  do  the  work  for  less  money  if  they  could  be 
guaranteed  regular  full  loads.  They  claim  that  they 
are  often  sent  to  the  pier  or  railroad,  and  after  wait¬ 
ing  several  hours,  get  only  about  20  packages  for  a 
load.  Some  system  of  cooperation  among  growers, 
that  will  guarantee  full  loads  of  uniform  fruit,  would 
soon  settle  this  cartage  business.  The  truckmen  claim 
that  fruit  is  often  injured  or  stolen  in  unloading  from 
the  boats  or  trains. 

In  fact,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  hope  that 
the  individual  shipper  will  be  able  to  cheapen  the 
tribute  he  pays  to  the  three  C.’s,  to  any  great  extent. 
The  present  high  charges  are  due  partly  to  divided 
shipments  sent  to  dozens  of  different  commission  men, 
without  uniform  packing  or  proper  study  of  the 
markets. 

In  Connecticut,  the  apple  growers  are  getting  to¬ 
gether  to  control  their  crop.  In  Vermont,  the  maple- 
sugar  growers  are  organizingto  handle  the  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar.  If  the  Hudson  River  fruit  men  could 
get  together  so  as  to  control  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
grown  in  this  section,  they  would  find  that  three  good 
agents  in  New  York  could  handle  the  fruit  to  better 
advantage  than  the  100  or  more  commission  men  now 
do,  and  at  a  saving  of  four  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  cart¬ 
age  and  commission. 


The  Association  of  Boston  Market  Gardeners  asks 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  squash  market.  Our 
hard- shelled  squashes  cannot  be  grown  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  as  they  will  bear  a  long  shipment,  they 
could  be  exported  in  very  satisfactory  condition.  As 
our  British  cousins  are  usually  prejudiced  against 
novel  foods,  and  will  buy  only  that  which  appeals  to 
their  tastes  (a  fact  strongly  realized  by  our  dairymen), 
it  is  considered  that  a  rquash  missionary,  who  will 
push  the  use  of  these  vegetables,  and  instruct  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  in  toothsome  modes  of  cooking  them, 
would  be  a  very  sound  investment  of  the  $5,000  asked 
from  the  Department.  One  fact  that  would  hinder 
the  sale  of  squashes  in  the  British  market  is  that 
their  place  is  already  occupied  by  the  vegetable  mar¬ 
row,  a  cucumber-shaped  cousin  of  the  squash.  Al¬ 
though  the  hard  shelled  squashes  could  be  put  in  the 
market  at  a  time  when  there  would  be  no  competition 
from  vegetable  marrows,  the  latter  are  so  much 
milder  in  flavor  that  the  contrast  would  be  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  squashes  until  a  taste  for  the 
American  vegetable  was  formed.  The  suggestion, 
however,  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  cooking  or 
preparation  of  any  novel  or  little-known  food,  when 
introduced  to  a  new  market,  is  excellent,  though  we 
think  the  request  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
spend  money  for  such  instruction  establishes  a  bad 
precedent. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— A  fire  was  discovered  February  16  on  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  in  buildings  owned  by  John  Wanamaker.  Shortage 
of  water  hampered  the  firemen,  and  the  loss  was  $700,000.  .  . 

Richmond,  Va.,  was  flooded  and  in  darkness  February  17,  owing 
to  the  sudden  rise  of  the  James  River,  due  to  melting  snow. 
Electric  plants  were  all  flooded,  and  serious  fires  resulted  from 
the  flooding  of  unslaked  lime.  The  ice  gorge  apparently  caused 
the  river  to  cut  a  new  channel  through  valuable  lands.  A  false 
channel  would  destroy  much  work  done  by  the  Government  to 
imxjrove  the  river.  .  .  Lieut.  Castner,  U.  S.  A.,  has  failed  to 

find  an  all-American  route  to  the  Yukon,  and  says  that  all  maps 
are  incorrect.  .  .  The  Dutch  oil-tank  steamer  Rotterdam  ar¬ 

rived  at  New  York  February  17,  with  42  men  rescued  from  the 
cattle  steamer  Rossmore,  which  foundered  in  tnidoc'ean  February 
6.  Other  survivors  were  carried  by  the  British  steamer  Trojan 
to  Glasgow.  The  rescue  was  performed  with  great  difficulty,  on 
account  of  terrific  weather.  .  .  Lewis  Miller,  one  of  the  found¬ 

ers  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  widely  known  in  the 
Methodist  Church  for  his  Sunday-school  work,  died  in  a  New 
York  hospital,  after  a  surgical  operation,  February  17,  aged  70 


years.  .  .  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Stephens,  who  set  fire  to  Pardee  Hall, 

Lafayette  College,  Pa  ,  after  numerous  acts  of  vandalism,  has 
been  sentenced  to  nine  years’  solitary  confinement  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  .  .  The  three  indictments  found  against  Gov. 

Tanner,  of  Illinois,  for  his  action  in  the  Virden  riots,  were  nolle 
prossed  by  the  State  Attorney ;  no  explanation  is  given  for  this. 

.  .  .  P  D  Armour,  of  Chicago,  has  made  an  additional  gift  of 

$750,000  to  Armour  Institute,  which  is  one  of  the  best  technical 
schools  in  the  country.  His  previous  gifts  amounted  to  $1,500,000. 
.  .  .  The  American  Cereal  Company  (the  Cereal  Trust)  was 

Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  February  20,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$33,000,000.  .  .  An  express  car  on  the  Santa  F4  Railroad  was 

broken  into  at  Cherryvale,  Kan.,  February  21,  and  robbed  of 
$60,000.  .  .  The  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  incor¬ 

porated  in  New  Jersey  February  21,  looks  like  a  car  trust.  The 
capital  stock  is  $60,000,000.  .  .  South  Dakota  has  passed  a 

new  bounty  law  for  the  extermination  of  wolves,  which  have 
caused  much  damage  to  stock  during  the  Winter.  .  .  The 

steamer  Vittoria  arrived  at  Baltimore  February  22  with  four  of 
the  crew  of  the  missing  steamer  Bulgaria.  They  tell  a  shocking 
story  of  suffering  and  suspense;  later  advices  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  Bulgaria  at  the  Azores. 

Philippines  — The  rebels  attacked  our  lines  outside  Manila 
February  16,  but  were  repulsed.  An  outbreak  in  the  city  was 
feared,  but  was  prevented  by  tie  arrest  of  150  natives.  .  .  The 

insurgents  made  an  attack  on  our  outposts  at  Manila  February 
18,  but  did  no  damage.  Reeaforcements  have  been  sent  to  Gen. 
Otis,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  he  will  organize  an  aggres¬ 
sive  campaign.  .  .  February  20  the  natives  at  the  village  of 

Paco,  near  Manila,  tried  to  burn  the  quarters  of  the  First  Wash¬ 
ington  Volunteers.  The  natives  are  still  very  restless.  .  . 

Since  last  August,  when  our  forces  assumed  charge  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  we  have  received  nearly  $2,000,000  from  taxation.  .  . 

February  21,  evidences  of  a  Filipino  plot  were  discovered,  the  in¬ 
tention  being  to  massacre  all  foreigners.  This  was  prevented, 
but  on  February  22,  the  rebels  tried  to  destroy  Manila,  setting 
the  city  on  fire  in  three  different  places.  Foreign  residents  aided 
our  troops  in  fighting  the  fire,  which  was  finally  controlled.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  massacre  was  planned  to  follow  the  fire.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  loss  will  be  heavy.  During  the  confusion  of 
fighting  the  fire,  native  sharpshooters,  who  were  concealed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  burning  quarters,  fired  upon  the  troops.  Seven 
soldiers  were  wounded.  Strong  guards  were  stationed  through¬ 
out  the  city.  .  ,  The  Island  of  Negros,  in  the  Visayan  group, 

has  voluntarily  raised  the  American  flag,  and  offers  aid  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  other  Filipinos. 

Army  ami  Supplies. — The  Army  Board  of  Survey,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condemnation  of  300,000  pounds  of  refriger¬ 
ated  beef  consigned  to  Gen.  Miles’s  Porto  Rico  expedition  during 
the  war,  has  taken  considerable  evidence  on  this  subject.  It  is 
stated  that  the  beef  was  discharged  at  Ponce,  and  was  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  on  the  wharf  for  a  month  without  care,  before  it  was 
opened.  It  was  then  worthless.  .  .  Gen.  Miles  was  the  first 
witness  examined  February  20  by  the  court  of  inquiry.  He  was 
asked  concerning  the  newspaper  interviews  attributed  to  him, 
and  denied  responsibility  for  them.  He  said  be  had  not  eaten 
any  refrigerated  beef.  Other  officers  testified  that  the  canned 
roast  beef  was  stringy,  tasteless,  and  was  rejected  by  the  stom¬ 
ach.  One  witness  stated  his  belief  that  it  was  the  refuse  meat 
from  which  beef  extract  or  soup  had  been  made.  .  .  February 
22  several  witnesses  stated  that  the  refrigerated  beef  was  good, 
but  that  the  canned  roast  beef  was  not,  and  the  men  could  not 
eat  it.  As  the  refrigerated  beef  spoiled,  this  left  the  men  without 
adequate  food. 

Cuba.— Gen.  Brooke  reviewed  the  American  troops  at  Buena 
Vista  February  17;  there  were  14,800  men  in  line.  .  .  Havana 
workmen  are  protesting  against  the  action  of  Gen  Menocal  in 
placing  Cuban  soldiers  at  work  in  places  where  they  strikr. 
Many  cigar  workers  are  now  on  strike.  .  .  There  is  continual 
friction  in  Havana  over  the  color  question.  American  cafe  keep¬ 
ers  refuse  to  serve  colored  guests,  and  as  many  Cuban  officers 
are  colored,  trouble  ensues.  .  .  Cuban  authorities  suggest 

bonding  their  municipalities  to  raise  $7,000,000,  this  money  being 
added  to  the  $3,000,000  offered  by  the  United  States,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Cuban  army.  .  .  A  rich  farmer  at  Puerto  Principe 
has  been  kidnapped  by  bandits,  who  demand  a  ransom  of  $3,000 
for  his  release. 

Congress. — The  item  in  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  appropriating 
$20,000,000  for  payment  due  Spain,  has  been  stricken  out  under  a 
point  of  order.  A  special  bill  was  introduced  to  provide  for  this 
payment,  and  was  passed  February  20,  by  a  vote  of  215  to  34. 

,  .  Senator  Frye  proposes  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  $100,000  a 

year,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  cable  from  the  United  States  to 
Hawaii,  Manila  and  Japan. 

Porto  Rico.— Gen.  Henry  has  dissolved  the  Insular  Cabinet 
created  by  Spain  in  deference  to  the  wish  for  autonomy,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  one  entirely  subordinate  to  the  military  power. 
Much  trouble  has  been  caused  by  friction  between  the  Liberal 
and  Radical  parties,  and  those  in  power  were  trying  to  play  off 
the  military  authorities  against  their  opponents.  Gov.  Henry 
would  not  permit  this,  and  has  created  a  new  cabinet  regardless 
of  political  affiliations.  .  .  Complaint  is  made  by  an  army  sur¬ 
geon  that  there  are  many  lepers  in  Porto  Rico,  and  that  since  the 
Spanish  evacuation,  they  have  been  at  large,  mingling  freely 
with  the  native  population,  and  displaying  the  ravages  of  the 
repulsive  disease  around  the  markets. 

The  Navy. — Five  light-draught  gunboats,  the  Princeton,  Cas- 
tine,  Helena,  York  town  and  Bennington,  are  on  their  way  to 
Manila.  They  will  be  sent  to  every  island  in  the  Archipelago  to 
extend  American  sovereignty. 

General  Foreign  News. — Felix  Faure,  president  of  the  French 
Republic,  died  very  suddenly  February  16.  His  death  was 
hastened  by  worry  over  the  national  crisis.  He  was  58  years  old, 
the  son  of  a  hard-working  cabinet-maker,  and  a  tanner  by  trade. 
His  domestic  life  was  ideal,  aRd  he  was  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character,  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  plain  people.  Emile 
Loubet  has  been  elected  as  his  successor,  by  the  Senate  and 
Assembly.  The  anti-Dreyfus  press  attacks  the  new  president 
savagely,  and  riotous  demonstrations  have  been  made  against 
him  in  Paris.  .  .  A  collision  between  express  trains  at  Liege, 
Belgium,  February  18,  killed  21  persons  and  injured  100  others. 

.  .  .  The  passengers  of  the  disabled  Cunard  steamer  Pavonia, 
after  a  dangerous  trip,  have  been  landed  safely  at  the  Azores.  .  . 
Trouble  has  arisen  between  Russians  and  Chinese  at  Ta-lien- 
Wan,  and  300  Chinamen  were  killed.  .  .  The  revolution  in 

Nicaragua  is  over,  and  the  province  is  virtually  independent. 
The  revolution  was  managed  by  Americans  at  Blueflelds.  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  the  cruiser  Detroit  was  ordered  to  Blueflelds  to  protect 
American  interests.  The  Marietta  is  already  there,  but  the  Navy 
Department  has  been  unable  to  communicate  with  her  com¬ 
mander,  and  it  is  believed  that  official  messages  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Nicaraguans.  .  .  Germany  has  sent  another  wai  - 
ship  to  Samoa. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  | 


From  Day  to  Day. 

The  officials  of  the  corn  propaganda 
are  arranging  for  a  corn  kitchen  and 
restaurant  at  the  Paris  Exposition  next 
year.  Corn  will  he  prepared  and  served 
in  all  possible  varieties  of  food.  The 
great  corn-producing  States  intend  to 
contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  this 
object. 

* 

Some  of  the  newspapers  now  gravely 
declare  that  the  newest  idea  among  the 
wealthy  is  to  have  the  breakfast  egg 
from  the  same  hen  every  day.  The  egg 
is  received  in  a  sealed  box,  labeled  with 
the  name  of  the  hen  and  the  date  and 
hour  when  the  egg  was  produced.  A 
hen  which  lays  a  daily  egg  365  days  a 
year  would  be,  surely,  a  genuine  acqui¬ 
sition.  We  have  heard  of  a  city  house¬ 
keeper,  who  always  purchased  dated 
eggs,  who  was  a  trifle  surprised  to  find, 
in  one  dozen,  three  eggs  which  were 
dated  several  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  purchase.  We  will  charitably  assume 
that  the  hens  responsible  for  these  eggs 
were  of  an  unusually  progressive  type. 

* 

Many  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless, 
be  interested  in  the  description  of  a 
Canadian  women’s  institute.  The  value 
of  such  institutes  must  be  great  and  far- 
reaching.  The  ordinary  woman’s  club 
does  not  seem  exactly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  rural  communities,  and  the  in¬ 
stitute  idea  is  a  most  excellent  one.  The 
programme  of  a  recent  meeting  reports 
an  illustrated  paper  on  physiology,  a 
talk  on  bread  and  buttermaking,  several 
papers  on  social  topics,  and  a  vigorously- 
used  question  box,  the  whole  being  in¬ 
terspersed  with  music.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  institute  be  affiliated  with  the 
National  Council  of  Women.  We  should 
like  to  receive  reports  of  similar  women's 
institutes  on  this  side  of  the  border. 

* 

Porcelain-lined  refrigerators  are  dis¬ 
played  among  the  newest  models.  The 
porcelain  is  not  put  over  an  iron  base, 
like  bath-tubs  and  cooking  utensils,  but 
is  on  a  thick  earthenware  base,  the 
earthenware,  porcelain  and  glaze  all  be¬ 
ing  burned  together,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  unequal  contraction.  The 
lining  of  each  compartment  is  made  all 
in  one  piece,  so  that  there  are  no  cracks. 
There  is  no  more  trouble  in  cleaning 
these  refrigerators  than  in  wiping  a  tea¬ 
cup.  Anyone  who  has  expended  energy 
on  the  zinc-lined  refrigerators,  which 
never  look  really  clean,  would  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  porce¬ 
lain  lining  after  one  look  at  the  spotless 
interior.  Of  course,  these  refrigerators 
cost  more  than  the  ordinary  makes. 

* 

Gen.  Henry,  the  military  governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  has  decided  that  all  the  little 
girls  and  boys  in  that  tropic  isle  must 
put  on  clothes.  For  four  centuries, 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
six  years  have  played  in  the  streets  and 
enjoyed  themselves  in  the  domestic  cir¬ 
cle  without  any  other  covering  than 
their  little  brown  ski  i  s  ;  but  Gen.  Henry 
decides  that  public  morality  demands 
clothes,  and  this  innovation  causes  sur¬ 
prise  and  inconvenience  to  the  mammas. 
They  can’t  understand  why  the  small  fry 
need  clothes,  and  appear  much  aston¬ 
ished  to  learn  that  American  children 
are  all  clothed.  Many  of  the  natives 
are  unable  to  buy  clothes  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  so  well-to-do  Porto  Ricans  and 
Americans  united  to  buy  calico,  and 
make  it  into  suitable  garments.  The 
Governor’s  orders  call  for  “  proper  cloth¬ 
ing”,  and  this  is  variously  interpreted, 
some  children  wearing  only  a  wrapper, 
while  others  were  attired  in  their  fath¬ 


ers’  or  mothers’  clothes.  The  dress  re¬ 
form  movement  is  evidently  spreading. 

* 

One  of  the  many  time-honored  cus¬ 
toms  still  observed  by  the  English  sov¬ 
ereign  is  the  presentation  of  gold,  frank¬ 
incense  and  myrrh  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  January  6,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  gifts  of  the  wise  men  to  the 
infant  Jesus.  The  gold  takes  the  form 
of  25  newly-minted  sovereigns,  the  spices 
being  sealed  in  envelopes,  and  the  whole 
placed  in  a  crimscn  satin  bag  tied  with 
gold  bullion  cord.  The  presentation  is 
made  in  St.  James’s  Chapel,  the  Primate 
or  his  representative  receiving  the  offer¬ 
ing  in  a  golden  alms  dish,  and  placing  it 
upon  the  altar.  This  is  an  obligatory 
offering  on  ihe  part  of  the  sovereign,  as 
head  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
Queen  Victoria  is  fond  of  old  customs, 
and  is  indisposed  to  change  them,  even 
when  they  are  not  imposed  by  duty. 

* 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill, 
when  it  passes  the  Senate,  is  expected 
to  carry,  as  an  amendment,  the  substance 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Kyle  la>t 
year,  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
of  domestic  science,  in  which  investiga¬ 
tions  shall  be  conducted,  and  reports 
prepared,  concerning  food  and  its  prep¬ 
aration.  The  domestic  science  associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country,  including 
all  sorts  of  cooking  circles,  pure-food 
associations  and  similar  organizations, 
have  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  a  large  number  of  petitions  urg¬ 
ing  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
be  authorized  to  extend  its  investigations 
and  reports  into  best  methods  and  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  preparation  of  food,  and 
an  allowance  of  $10,000  will,  probably, 
be  made  for  that  purpose.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  has  the  hearty  support  of  Secretary 
Wilson. 

* 

The  Fraud  division  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  puzzled  over  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  firm  which  advertises  a  set 
of  parlor  furniture  for  $1.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  states  that  it  is  a  miniature  set 
of  three  elegant  pieces  of  furniture,  up¬ 
holstered  in  plush  of  any  desired  shade, 
with  handsome  carved  metal  finish.  An 
illustration  of  two  chairs  and  a  sofa  is 
given,  When  the  set  arrives,  it  is  doll’s 
furniture  which  would  be  dear  at  10 
cents.  It  comes  by  mail  in  a  pasteboard 
box  4x4  inches,  and  is  exactly  like  the 
illustration,  which  is  in  reality  nearly 
actual  size.  The  framework  is  of  pewter, 
with  cheap  plush  covering.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  many  people  who  send 
orders  either  do  not  notice  the  word 
miniature,  or  else  are  ignorant  as  to  its 
meaning,  and  suppose  it  to  signify  some 
quality  of  beauty  or  lightness  or  some 
style  of  workmanship  or  finish.  The 
Fraud  division  is  puzzled  as  to  how  to 
operate  against  these  people,  as  the 
wording  of  the  advertisement  is  a  fairly 
accurate  description  of  the  article,  and 
technically  they  are  not  misrepresenting 
their  goods. 


Beef  Juice  and  Beef  Teas. 

Concentrated  Foods. — “  He  must  be 
well  nourished  on  concentrated  foods. 
Give  him  beef  juice,  beef  tea  and  such 
things,”  says  the  physician,  and  the 
amateur  nurse  wonders  helplessly  how 
she  is  to  prepare  them.  The  doctor  him¬ 
self,  while  he  is  perfectly  sure  that  he 
wants  them  strong  and  not  overcooked, 
is  not  likely  to  know  the  best  way  of 
producing  these  results.  Yet  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  are  so  simple  that  a  little 
thought  will  help  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  method. 

Every  one  that  has  handled  beef  has 
learned  that,  upon  the  hind  legs  of  the 


steer,  are  to  be  found  large  masses  of 
lean  meat.  These  muscles  being  much 
used  in  life,  are  well  supplied  with  blood 
and  are,  therefore,  rich  and  juicy,  at  the 
same  time  having  no  gristle  or  tendon. 
Slices  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hind 
legs,  called  the  top  of  the  round,  are 
usually  selected  for  beef  juice,  teas,  etc., 
though  sometimes  butchers  recommend 
the  neck  for  tea  and  broth. 

The  Structure  of  Meat. — While  we 
may  not  have  heard  the  names  of  all 
the  substances  that  go  to  make  up  this 
muscular  tissue  we  call  flesh,  there  are 
two  t  hings  we  must  have  noticed  :  First, 
its  structure.  It  is  formed  of  bundles  of 
fibers,  each  -heing  a  thread-like  sheath 
containing  a  soft,  juicy  red  substance. 
In  the  tender  parts  of  meat,  we  find  these 
too  delicate  to  be  torn  apart,  while  in 
the  tougher  portions,  there  are  strong 
white  membranes.  Then,  too,  we  must 
have  noticed  that  if  we  leave  the  meat 
soaking  in  cold  water,  the  water  turns 
red  and  the  meat  grows  whiter,  and  if 
after  several  hours  of  soaking,  we  taste 
both  meat  and  water,  we  find  that  some¬ 
thing  has  given  the  water  a  taste,  and 
the  meat  has  lost  in  flavor.  The  meat 
has,  evidently,  lost  its  juice,  and  thereby, 
much  of  its  nourishment ;  still  the  solid 
remainder  is  by  no  means  valueless.  If 
we  keep  in  mind  the  structure  of  meat, 
and  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  rich  juice, 
much  of  which  can  be  drawn  out  by 
soaking  in  cold  water,  knowing  what 
our  invalid  needs,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  select  the  right  way  of  preparing  it. 

Beef  Juice  — In  these  days  of  germ  in¬ 
vestigation,  our  medical  attendants  or¬ 
der  beef  juice,  when  the  patient  requires 
a  stimulating  nourishment  in  small 
bulk,  and  ordinary  soup  in  other  cases, 
rather  than  the  old-fashioned  beef  tea, 
as  the  latter  is  usually  made  in  quanti¬ 
ties  to  last  a  few  days,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  become  a  medium  for  all  sorts  of 
floating  germs.  The  juice  is  prepared 
as  the  patient  requires  it,  and  is  served 
at  once.  To  get  the  juice,  cut  an  inch- 
tnick  slice  from  the  top  of  the  round, 
trim  off  all  the  fat,  and  broil  it  two  or 
three  minutes  over  very  hot  coals,  turn¬ 
ing  first  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
and  cooking  only  enough  to  start  a  flow 
of  the  juice.  Place  the  meat  on  a  warm 
plate,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  squeeze 
it  thoroughly  to  get  all  the  juice,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  serve  at  once  in  a 
warm  cup  without  reheating. 

Sometimes  this  is  more  relished  when 
ice  cold.  Should  the  patient  object  very 
strongly  to  the  taste  and  appearance,  set 
the  cup  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  on  the 
stove,  and  stir  until  it  is  slightly  brown 
and  thick.  It  must  be  very  carefully 
done  so  as  not  to  overheat  it,  as  that 
would  render  it  less  digestible.  A  small 
meat  press  is  a  great  convenience  in 
such  work,  but  a  lemon-squeezer  will  do 
if  it  be  not  wood  smelling  of  the  lemon 
skin.  The  meat  from  which  the  j  nice 
has  been  pressed  should  be  added  to  the 
family  soup  pot,  or  utilized  in  some 
other  way,  as  it  still  contains  much 
nourishment.  To  the  beef  juice,  no 
water  is  added,  but  in  beef  tea,  we  dis¬ 
solve  out  with  water  all  the  nourishment 
we  can  get,  and  so  we  cut  or  chop  it  into 
very  small  pieces. 

Beef  Tea  — Put  one  pound  of  finely- 
chopped  beef  into  a  Mason  jar  with  one 
cup  of  cold  water.  If  the  water  were 
boiling  or  even  hot,  the  little  pieces  of 
meat  would  harden,  as  the  albumen  of 
meat  hardens  when  subjected  to  heat 
just  the  same  as  the  albumen  in  the 
white  of  egg,  and  it  would  then  be  im¬ 
possible  to  soak  out  the  juice.  After  the 
beef  and  water  are  both  in  the  jar,  there 
are  two  approved  ways  of  proceeding ; 
we  can  at  once  place  it  in  a  pot  of  cold 
water,  and  when  the  water  has  reached 
the  boiling  point,  set  it  where  it  will  not 
quite  boil,  until  the  juice  in  the  bo  - 
tle  is  thick  and  brown,  and  the  meat 
looks  white.  Strain  it  carefully  to 
get  all  the  juice.  Do  not  allow  the  water 
(Continued  on  next  pa^e.) 
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FranklinMills  Flour 

A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

an  invaluable  food, 
increasing  the 
quantity  and  im¬ 
proving  the  quality 
of  the  lactael  secre¬ 
tion.  Deficiency  in 
this  is  one  great 
cause  of  infant 
mortality  and  one 
of  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  anxiety 
to  careful  physi¬ 
cians. 

Also  Franklin 
Mills  Flour,  a  Fine 
Flour  of  the  Entire 
Wheat  as  produced 
by  the  Franklin 
Mills  process,  when 
properly  prepared, 
has  been  found  far 
superior  to  prepar¬ 
ed  package  infants’  foods.  It  will  supply  the 
child  with  just  the  material  for  real  growth 
and  sustenance,  furnishing  sound  teeth, 
strong  eyes,  full  development  and  will  build 
up  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order— we  will  6ee  that  you 
are  supplied.  Booklet  mailed  free. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport;  N.  Y. 


B.  &  B. 

like  counting  a  million 

almost,  to  size  up  this  fine  wash  goods 
stock.  Styles  and  colorings  so  many 
and  of  such  attractive,  distinctive  beau¬ 
ty,  that  you’d  not  merely  enumerate, 
but  lingeringly  admire  each  one. 

Nothing  to  surpass  it  shown  else¬ 
where — pretty  cottons  for  shirt  waists — 
dainty,  dressy  things  for  gowns — and 
the  jauntier,  heavier  cottons  for  outing 
suits. 

When  it  comes  to  noting  prices,  you’ll 
wonder  how  such  choice  goods,  with  such 
variety  to  pick  from,  are  sold  so  low. 

Answer  to  that  is — we  want  your 
orders — are  striving  to  deserve  them 
with  less  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

We’ve  the  sample  system  down  so  fine, 
that  you  can  thoroughly,  easily  know 
this  wash  goods  stock  by  mail — all  you 
need  do  is  to  write  for  samples  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  or  kinds  you  want. 

Price  range  of  new  wash  goods,  8c.  to 
$1.25. 

New  Madras  Ginghams  10c.  to  finest 
imported  35c.;  splendid  styles,  20  and  25c. 

Beautiful  white  goods  for  shirt  waists 
25C-,  35c.,  50c. 

P.  K.’s  and  novelties,  12Kc.  to  $1.50. 

Choice  American  Percales,  12%c.,  15c. 

Fine  Dress  Cottons — Dimities,  Mousse¬ 
lines, Swisses,  Organdies, etc. — 20c  to  50c. 

Want  samples  of  the  new  Silks  and 
Dress  goods  ? 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOK  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper.  The  lllustratedWeehly  Sentinel , 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  6, 50c. ;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  A  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


3  Favorite  Flowers  ft 


Sweet  Peat*— over  40  varieties. 

Perfected  Koyul  Show  PungleB— 100  colors  I 
N  nut  nr  tilling — every  known  good  sort. 

Above  3  packets  mailed  for  6  cents  and  names  of  I 
two  friends  who  grow  flowers;  also  Floral  Cultured 
which  tells  how  to  grow  flowers  from  seeds.  Dain-I 
tiest  catalogue  ever  issued  of  flower  seeds 
sively,  sent  free  by  the  “pioneer  seedswoman." 

MISS  C.  II.  L1PPINCOTT.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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:  Golden  Wedding  Edition  to  celebrate 
:  50th  year  in  business  is  a  work  of  art.  24 
pages  lithographed  in  colors.  4  pages  souvenir; 
nearly  100  pages  filled  with  fine  half-tone  illus¬ 
trations  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Plants, 
Fruits,  etc.  It  is  too  expensive  to  giveaway 
indiscriminately,  but  we  want  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  good  garden  to  have  a  copy,  there¬ 
fore  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  Guide  with  a 
Due  Bill  for  25  cents’  A  R  nfn  We  have  a 
worth  of  seed  for  only  iU  UlO.  new  plan  of 
selling  vegetable  seeds,  giving  more  for  your 
money  than  any  seedsman,  and  also  a  scheme 
giving  credit  for  the  lull  amount  of  your  pur¬ 
chase  to  buy  other  goods.  Don’t  fail  to  get 
our  catalogue,  it  will  pay  you. 

Vick’s  Little  Gem  Catalogue,  free. 
Vick’s  Magazine,  enlarged,  improved,  and 
up  to  date  on  all  subjects  relating  to  garden¬ 
ing  ;  50c.  a  year.  Special  1899  offer — the 
Magazine  1  year,  and  the  Guide  for  25c. 

ROCHESTER 


JAMES  VICKS  SONS, 


M.  Y. 
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Beef  Juice  and  Beef  Teas. 

(continued.) 

in  the  pot  to  boil,  as  that  would  overcook 
the  tea. 

Another  way  is  to  place  the  jar  con¬ 
taining  the  beef  and  water  on  the  ice 
for  several  hours,  strain  it,  and  cook  the 
juice  so  obtained  in  a  bowl  set  in  a  pan 
of  water  on  the  stove,  cooking  and  stir¬ 
ring  carefully  until  it  looks  thick  and 
brown  like  chocolate.  A  pleasant  change 
is  made  in  either  of  the  above  teas,  by 
adding  a  little  celery  salt  or  a  few  drops 
of  onion  juice.  Add  salt,  but  not  pep¬ 
per,  as  the  latter  is  not  a  food.  The 
meat  from  which  beef  tea  has  been 
made  is  so  dry  and  tasteless  that  it  is  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  throw  away. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  gives  in  one  of  his 
books,  a  recipe  for  a  nutritious  and  eas¬ 
ily-digested  tea  which  he  calls  raw  soup. 
Like  all  of  these  foods,  it  should  be 
given  to  the  sick  only  on  the  day  it  is 
made. 

Raw  Bkef  Soup. — Chop  one  pound  of 
raw  beef,  and  place  in  a  bottle  with  one 
pint  of  water  and  five  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  This  mixture  is  to  stand 
on  ice  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  the 
bottle  is  set  in  a  pan  of  water  at  110  de¬ 
grees  F. ,  and  kept  two  hours  at  this  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  then  strained  through  a 
cloth.  If  the  raw  taste  is  very  objec¬ 
tionable,  the  meat  may  be  quickly  roast¬ 
ed  on  one  side,  acd  then  proceed  as 
above. 

The  recipe  is  quoted  exactly  as  given 
by  Dr.  Mitchell.  He  uses  it  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  food,  and  gives  one  patient  the 
above  quantity  in  a  day.  The  acid  may 
be  omitted,  but  is  added  to  extract  more 
of  the  nourishment  and  begin  the  process 
of  digestion,  and  of  course,  only  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  will  do.  Water  at  110  de¬ 
grees  may  be  borne  by  the  hand,  but 
would  feel  uncomfortably  hot  to  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Since  water  reaches  a 
temperature  of  212  degrees  before  it 
boils,  it  is  evident  that  the  meat  at  110 
degrees  is  really  not  cooked  at  all. 

Easily-Digested  Meat. — But  by  any 
of  these  methods  we  cannot  get  all  the 
nourishment  out  of  meat  in  a  liquid 
form  ;  and  where  it  is  allowed  there  are 
two  nice  ways  of  serving  the  meat  it¬ 
self  to  a  patient  needing  very  strong  and 
easily-digested  fcod.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  sheaths  of  the  fibers  are 
digested  by  the  human  being,  though 
they  help  to  make  up  the  necessary  bulk 
of  food  for  a  person  in  health,  and  on 
long  boiling,  they  yield  gelatin ;  still, 
our  invalid  does  not  want  them,  so  in 
preparing  the  following  dishes,  scrape 
the  meat,  getting  out  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  soft  reddish  substance  that 
forms  the  interior  of  the  fibers.  This 
can  be  used  as  a  filling  for  sandwiches, 
being  salted  and  spread  between  slices 
of  day-old  bread,  and  the  patient  need 
not  know  that  he  is  eating  raw  meat ;  or 
it  can  be  formed  into  balls  the  size  of  a 
small  bean,  and  cooked  a  minute  on  a 
clean,  hot  frying-pan.  Sprinkle  a  speck 
of  salt  on  the  hot,  ungreased  pan,  and 
drop  in  the  balls,  toss  them  about  by 
shaking  the  pan  until  they  are  slightly 
brown  all  over,  but  red  and  uncooked 
within,  as  the  authorities  inform  us  that 
this  muscle  substance  is  more  easily  di¬ 
gested  when  raw.  They  will  be  more 
pleasant  to  sight  and  taste  than  actually 
raw  meat,  as  the  outside  cooking  devel¬ 
ops  the  flavor.  Alice  Augusta  smith. 


A  Canadian  Women’s  Institute 

About  a  year  ago,  the  women  of  Salt- 
fleet,  Ontario,  feeling  the  need  of  an  in¬ 
stitute  similar  to  the  farmers’  institute, 
organized  into  a  society,  calling  it  the 
Women’s  Institute  of  Saltfleet.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  afford  the  same  benefits  to 
farmers’  wives  and'daughters  as  the  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  does  to  the  farmer.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  objects  :  To  promote  such  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  household  science  as  shall  lead  to 
a  better  and  a  labor-saving  management 
of  the  home  in  its  various  branches, 
special  attention  to  home  sanitation ;  the 


economic  and  hygienic  value  of  foods  and 
fuels  ;  a  more  scientific  care  of  children, 
with  a  view  to  raising  the  general  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  health  of  the  people. 

For  the  better  carrying  out  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  Institute,  it  is  divided  into 
six  branches,  as  follows  :  Domestic  econ¬ 
omy,  architecture,  with  special  attention 
to  home  sanitation,  light,  heat,  etc.  ; 
physiology,  hygiene,  medicine,  calisthen¬ 
ics,  etc.;  floriculture,  horticulture,  music 
and  art ;  literature  and  sociology.  The 
officers  consist  of  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
three  directors,  who  constitute  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

Papers  are  read  by  the  members  on  the 
various  subjects.  An  important  feature 
is  the  question  drawer,  by  means  of 
which  many  valuable  questions  are  asked 
and  answered  through  discussion  by  the 
members ;  thus  the  practical  ideas  of 
many  timid  women  are  brought  to  the 
front.  This  institute  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  farmers’  institute,  and  the 
Government  has  granted  them  $10  a  year 
on  condition  that  the  county  council  or 
township  council  grant  the  same  amount, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  has  been 
granted.  The  institute  wilknow  be  in 
a  better  position  to  add  to  the  reading 
course,  the  Chautauqua  Course  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Science. 

The  society  meets  fortnightly,  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  but  during  the  busy 
Summer  months,  it  is  postponed.  We 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  districts  less  favored  than  Saltfleet 
shall  have  the  mutual  help  and  social 
benefit  which  are  to  be  derived  from  such 
an  organization.  h.  m.  corman. 

The  Care  of  Gloves. 

Gloves,  in  their  first  estate,  are  a  some¬ 
what  expensive  article  of  feminine  dress, 
tays  a  writer  in  Harper’s  Bazar.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  good  economy  to  purchase  very  cheap 
gloves,  as  they  are  liable  to  tear  when 
putting  on,  to  rip  easily,  or  to  develop 
somewhere  a  thin  place  which  betrays 
one  at  an  untimely  moment.  The  frugal 
manager  prefers  to  spend  more  upon  her 
gloves  at  the  outset,  and  have  them  last 
longer,  and  she  makes  up  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense  by  taking  care  of  this 
part  of  her  wardrobe. 

When  gloves  are  removed  from  the 
hand,  they  should  not  be  pulled  off  a 
finger  at  a  time,  but  the  wearer  should 
take  hold  of  them  at  the  top  and  peel 
them  off,  so  that  the  whole  glove  is 
wrorg  side  out  when  it  leaves  her  hand. 
If  there  is  any  moisture  about  the  glove, 
it  is  well  to  leave  it  until  it  is  entirely 
dry  before  turning  it.  Gloves  require 
airing,  just  as  other  articles  of  dress 
do.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  careful 
woman  turns  her  gloves,  pulls  them  out 
lengthwise,  and  lays  them  together  as 
they  were  when  she  bought  them  in  the 
store.  If  she  is  not  expecting  to  wear 
them  again  for  a  few  days,  she  folds 
them  in  tissue-paper,  and  lays  them 
away  in  her  glove-box. 

Those  persons  who  are  careful  in  these 
matters,  at  no  time  lay  aside  a  glove 
without  first  seeing  that  it  is  mended 
and  entirely  in  order  for  the  next  time  of 
wearing.  All  gloves  should,  if  possible, 
to  some  extent  match  the  costume  with 
which  they  are  worn,  and  while  there 
are  caprices  from  time  to  time  which 
suggest  the  wearing  of  white  or  of  black 
or  of  some  distinctly  pronounced  color 
in  gloves  ;  yet  no  one  goes  amiss  whose 
gloves  do  not  make  a  false  note  in  the 
effect  of  her  toilet. 

As  in  the  case  of  shoes,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  if  one  can,  to  have  several  pairs  in 
use  at  a  time,  the  rule  applying  to 
gloves  as  well  as  to  shoes.  The  fastidi¬ 
ous  woman  carefully  keeps  her  best 
gloves  by  themselves,  dons  her  second 
best  for  a  shopping  excursion  or  a  daily 
walk,  and  preserves  those  which  are 
even  more  worn  for  the  market  or  the 
out-door  errands  of  the  morning,  or  fcr 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Acbv. 
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the  walk  taken  simply  for  health,  when 
she  dresses  for  comfort  rather  than  for 
style. 

Gloves  for  driving  and  wheeling  are 
thicker  than  those  for  ordinary  use,  but 
equally  require  care.  A  glove  may  be 
spoiled  as  to  shape  for  all  time  by  heed¬ 
less  putting  on  when  first  worn.  Child¬ 
ren  who  are  always  losing  their  gloves 
should  be  taught  to  keep  them  in  an  ap¬ 
pointed  place,  and  should  be  trained  to 
have  no  heedlessness  in  this  matter. 


A  Handy  String  Ball. — The  woman 
who  carefully  preserves  the  twine  used 
to  tie  up  the  tea  and  sugar  that  comes 
into  the  house,  saves  herself  many  steps, 
and  some  wear  and  tear  of  temper.  One 
housekeeper’s  way  is  to  take  a  strong 
cord  (the  kind  used  in  hardware  shops), 
long  enough  to  reach  from  a  molding 
near  the  ceiling,  to  a  couple  of  feet  above 
a  table.  One  end  is  fastened  securely  to 
a  small  empty  spool,  upon  which,  from 
day  to  day,  the  bits  of  string  that  come 
to  hand,  are  carefully  wound.  The  other 
end  is  suspended  from  the  molding,  in  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  where  it  is  at  once 
out  of  the  way,  yet  conspicuous.  The 
plan  commends  itself  for  its  simplicity. 
That  string  ball  is  a  downright  comfort 
to  every  member  of  the  family.  s.  d.  c. 


DINNER  SET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 

with  30  lbs.  8.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Lace 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
$.r>,  IT,  $10  and  $15  orders.  8end  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  S.  8.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  TnE  It.  N.-Y . 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.  (Box  280),  New Y ork 


$5  >o  S30  3000  BICYCLES 

Everyone  a  Bargain. 
NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

2d  Hand— «ood  as  .nr  for  ncrrio.,  $5  to  $12. 
Now  Model*  *12.60  to  *30.  Non. 
higher.  We  guarantee  to  hato  yon  monpy.Largeit 
variety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  Shipped  subject  to  examin¬ 
ation  and  approval.  No  money  in  advance.  A  few 
good  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  llstaod  partic¬ 
ulars  address  the  old  reliable  cycle  house, 
BROWN-LEWIS  CO.,  I*M  203  Wabash  At.,  Chicago. 
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FROM  MAKERS 

D?RECT~ATS^fJ5i 
^WHOLESALE® 
|pD  ir  p  'USllxiiA 


“WINNER” 

TOP  BUGGY 

$35mOQ 

Thoroughly  good.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  I 
better  one  retails  for  $60.  Such  a  price 
with  quality  is  only  possible  under  our 
plan  of  business. 

We  sell  you  direct  from  our  Factory  | 
At  Wholesale  Prices. 

(Siirrlca,  Phaetons,  Buggies,  Spring  Wag-  | 
on*  and  Koail  Wagon*.  Our  vehicles  excel  in 
quality  of  stock,  material,  workmanship,  fin¬ 
ish  and  style.  Wc  make  every  vehicle  we  I 
1  advertise.  In  Single  and  Double  Harness 
everythingyou  could  wish.  An  excellent  single 
Harness  n*  low  a*  $4.80.  Illustrated  eata-  | 
_logue  sent  free.  All  prices  marked  in  plain  [ 
’figures.  Write  at  once.  Address, 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRAGE  CO. 

13  Eighth  St.  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


Epneiine 

when  applied,  is  most 
BRILLIANT,  and  that  is  the 
effect  you  want  when  using 
a  stove  polish.  When  an  old 
stove  is  polished  it  should 
look  as  bright  as  new — that 
is  the  result  when  you  use 
Enameline.  It  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid  form. 
Remember  that  every  pack¬ 
age  is  guaranteed. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  C0.,  New  York 


If  you  are  going  to  paper  one 
room  or  the  whole  house, write 
us  for  our  hook  for  new  designs 
Every  kind  of  wall  paper  from 
the  simplest  design  to  the  most 
elaborate  embossed  effects,  at 
one-third  the  ordinary  price. 

The  right  buying  of  wall  paper 
In  the  difference  between  nn 
artistic  home  and  nn  ordinary 
house.  The  danger  of  wrong 
buying  I*  eliminated  when  se¬ 
lection*  are  made  from  our  cat¬ 
alogue. 

Agents  Wanted  In  every  town 
to  sell  wallpaper  from  our  sam¬ 
ple  books.  Large  commission. 
Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

€IIA8.  M.  N.  KILLEN, 
1231-1283  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  P». 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Gu 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
dono  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  tho  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  pricos,  _ 

write  Portland  Mfq.  Co,, Box  14  Portland,  Mien. 


HARNESS  BARGAIN 


THE 

BEST _  _ 

can  be  secured  from  us.  We  sell  you  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices.  100 
sty les  to  select  from.  We  make  every- 
thing  in  our  own  factory  and  w©  can 
save  you  money.  Send  4c.  In  stamps 
and  get  our  148-page  illustrated  catalogue. 

KINO  II  AKNK8S  CO.  r 
115  C'liureli  St.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Three  Profits 

If  yon  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  least  yon 
can  for  the  best  vehicle?  Get  all  you  can  In  material  and  workman¬ 
ship-pay  as  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  “extras.” 

You  save  the  jobber’s  commission  and  the  retailer’s  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturers 
..  —  _  ,  of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagons,  harness  and  horse 

I  with  accessories  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 

I — — — — '-t-.r.10pt.  you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  I  f  what  you  order  does  not  suit,  send 

It  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  Eirst,  get  the  catalogue.  Y ou  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


No.  717  Canopy-Top  Snrrey,  with  double  fenders. 
Trice,  complete,  with  curtains  all  around,  storm 
apron,  suushude,  lamps  and  pole  or  shafts,  $68; 
as  good  as  sells  for  $  100. 


double  harness  suitable  to  all  the  above  vehicles  and  heavy  team  use. 

SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE 


WHY  NOT  SAVE  IT? 

W  hen  It  comes  to  buying  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  you  may  just  as 
well  save  all  the  money  in  tho  transaction  above  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price.  No  need  to  pay  added  commissions  and  expenses  of 
traveling  salesmen,  middlemen,  dealers,  agents,  etc. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  We  ore  the 

urgest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  hurness  in  the  world 
selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

IN  VEHICLES  WE  MAKE 

Rockaways,  Surreys.  Trnps,  Phae¬ 
tons,  Stanhopes,  Driving  VVngons, 

Top  Buggies,  Open  and  Top  Road 
Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Delivery 
Wagons,  Milk  Wagons  and  Wag¬ 
onette*.  In  harness  wo  make  either  single 


No.  77 — Single  Surrey  har. 
ness$16,  good  as  bells  for  $25 


ELKHART 


HARNESS  AND  CARRIAGE 

MANFC.  CO.  W .  B,  Fratt,  Sec’y. 


ELKHART,  INDIANA. 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

BATtJKDAT,  FEBRUARY  25  J89». 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choloe,  per  bushel. 1  <5  ®  1  17 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  26  @1  <0 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  30  61  32 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 106  @1 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1  25  @1  27 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  20 

Bed  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  70  ®  — 

Bed  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  15  ®1  65 

White  Kidney.  1898,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  12  @1  45 

Lima,  California . 2  30  ©  — 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  95  @1  no 

1898,  bags .  90  @  93 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 1  05  @1  10 

1897,  8ootoh,  bags . 1  00  ©1  02* 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb... 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seoonds . 

Western,  June  finest . 

Western,  June,  seoonds  to  firsts.. 

State  dairy,  balf-flrkin  tubs,  finest... 

Half-flrkln  tubs,  firsts . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  firsts . 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  finest . 

Firsts . 

Seoonds . 

Western  factory,  June  extras . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Current  make,  finest . 

Seoonds . 

Thirds . 

Bolls,  fresh,  fanoy . 

Fair  to  good . 


22  © 
20  © 

18  @ 
0  @ 
2i  <& 

19*8 
16  @ 
18  @ 
11  © 
20  «? 
18  © 
1R  @ 

14  @ 
18  © 

15  ® 
If** 
J3>»« 
12  @ 
11  ® 
12*@ 
n*@ 

14  @> 
11*® 


21 

19 

7 

22 

20* 

9 

D* 

17 

21 

19 

17 
15 

18  * 
1ft 
11 
14 
13 

14* 
13  * 

19 

14* 

12* 


CHEESE— NEW 

State,  f.  o.,  Sep.  &  Oo.,  col’d,  large,  f’oy. 

Sep.  &Oo.,  white,  large,  fancy . 

White  or  col’d.,  Nov.,  large,  choice.. 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Bep.  &  Oc„  small,  colored,  fancy . 

Sen.  &Oc.,  small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  ohoice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choloe . . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 


10*®  10* 
10*®  10* 

10  ®  IP* 

9*®  9* 

7  ®  9 

11  @  11* 
11  ®  11* 
10  ®  10* 

7*®  " 

8  *@ 

7*® 

7*@ 

7  @ 

o*a 

4*® 

?*<a 


9* 

9 

8 

8 

7* 

6* 

6* 

4 


EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fanoy,  new  laid. 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  do* . 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Fair  to  good . 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime. 

FRUITS — DBIHD. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb... 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sun-drie^  Southern,  sliced,  1898 . 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb . 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb . 

Baspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb . 

Blaokberrles,  1898,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1898.  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb  . . 


36  ©  — 

35  ©  35* 
35  0  35* 
34  @  .85 
33  @  34 
32  @  35 


9*@  10 
9  @  — 
8*® 

7  @ 

6  @ 

6  @ 


1*@ 
9  @ 

4  ® 


8* 

7* 

7* 

3 

2 

9* 

5 


FBUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Spy,  Northern . 

Baldwin.  State . 

Greening,  Northern . 

Greening,  State  and  Western.. 

Common  varieties . 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 

Grape  fruit,  Florida,  boxes . 

Russets,  boxes^ . 

Oranges,  Florida,  Russets . 

Floridas,  Brights . 

Florida  Tangerines,  per  strap . 

Mandarines,  per  strap . 

California  Navels . 

Choice  to  fancy . — 

Extra  fancy . 

Seedlings . 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red.  per  case. 

Abbaka.  per  case . 

Smooth,  Cayenne . 


Open  crates,  per  quart . 

FOBS  AND  8K1N8. 
Nor.  West. 
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Southern  and 


8  00 
7  00 
7  00 
5  00 

3  (0 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  \\ 

Black  bear . 

.15  00 

@  25  00 

12  00 

@ 

Cubs  and  yearlings., 

.  5  00 

@  10  00 

3  00 

@ 

Otter . 

.  7  00 

@ 

8  00 

6  00 

@ 

Beaver,  large . 

7  00 

@ 

8  00 

6  00 

@ 

Medium . 

.  5  00 

@ 

6  00 

4  00 

@ 

Small . . 

.  3  00 

@ 

4  00 

2  00 

@ 

Stiver  Fox . 

.25  00 

@100  00 

— 

@ 

Cross  Fox . 

.  5  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

Red  Fox . 

.  1  75 

@ 

2  10 

1  40 

@ 

Gray  Fox . 

.  80 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  70 

@ 

8) 

60 

@ 

Timber . 

.  2  50 

@ 

3  0J 

1  50 

@ 

Wolverine . 

.  5  00 

@ 

6  00 

— 

@ 

Lynx . 

.  2  50 

@ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

Wild  Cat . 

.  35 

a 

50 

20 

@ 

House  Cat.  black. . . 

.  25 

a 

— 

20 

@ 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

5 

@ 

Marten,  dark . 

.  6  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

Pale . 

.  3  00 

@ 

4  00 

— 

@ 

Skunk,  black . . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  35 

1 10 

@ 

Half-striped - 

.  80 

@ 

90 

65 

@ 

Striped . 

.  40 

@ 

45 

35 

@ 

White . 

.  12 

@ 

15 

10 

© 

Raccoon . . 

.  75 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

Opossum,  large . 

.  24 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

Medium . 

.  14 

© 

15 

13 

© 

8mall . 

6 

@ 

7 

5 

@ 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . . 

.  2  00 

@ 

2  50 

1  25 

@ 

Muskrat,  Fall . . 

11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

Winter . 

.  14 

@ 

15 

13 

© 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

60 

70 

70 

25 


30 

25 

8 


20 

75 

40 

15 

75 

23 

14 

6 

60 

11 

14 


GAME. 

English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doi.l  50 


©2  60 
®2  50 


Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair. 

Mallards,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Babbits,  per  pair . 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  Bed  elevator . 

No.  2  lied.  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y..  f.  o.  b..  afioal . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.... 

Corn,  No  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  White  in  elevator . 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator . 

Oats.  No.  2  White . 

No.  3  White . •' . 

No.  2  mixed . . . ••• 

No.  3  mixed . 

Rejected . 

Bye.  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b . 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b . 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . 

State  and  Jersey . 


Feeding,  New  York. 
Buckwheat,  on  track. . . 
Delivered  afloat 


.1 00 

r2  00 
.1  25 

@1  50 
@2  60 
@1  75 

.  50 

@1  00 

.  50 

@ 

75 

.  35 

@ 

40 

.  25 

@ 

30 

@ 

25 

.  It) 

a 

12 

a 

60 

.  83*@ 

84 

.  86 

@ 

86* 

.  83*@ 

83* 

.  89%@ 

.  45 

@ 

45* 

@ 

44* 

.  44 

@ 

4446 

.  44 

& 

44* 

.  37 

@ 

38 

37 

.  35*@ 

— 

.  35 

@ 

— 

35 

.  66 

<0* 

68 

.  65 

@ 

67* 

.  65 

<•’ 

157 

& 

63 

1.  56 

@ 

62 

.  47 

@ 

49 

.  58 

@ 

59 

@ 

65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  ®  55 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  60 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  ®  46 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  36 

itraw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 35  ©  4’ 

Oat.  per  100  lbs .  30  t»  35 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb....*....  12*@  13 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  ®  — 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7  ®  8 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  65  ®  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  17  ®  13 

Prime .  15  @  10 

Low  to  medium .  11  ®  13 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  8  ®  12 

Olds .  2  @  6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  17  ®  18 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  12  ©  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  8  ©  12 

Olds .  2  ©  6 

German,  eto.,  crop  Of  1898 .  62  ©  60 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 2  00@8  00 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  26@1  75 

Seconds  .  •  ...  .  25©  60 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  8C@  60 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  20@  25 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10©  15 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  76®  1  CO 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz  .  60@  75 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  25©  40 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  0C@1  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100 . 5  00®ft  00 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 2  0C@3  £0 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

"Spring”  lambs,  each . 4  00  ©8  01 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  9  ©  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  ©  8* 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . .  6*  a  7* 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  5*®  7 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5 *3  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  4*®  6* 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ©  4* 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8  ©  !«• 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  17  ©  18 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-pioked,  fancy,  per  lb.  3*@  4 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3*@  3* 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  5  ©  5* 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2*®  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  4*@  6 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2*@  3 

Iliukorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3*®  4* 

POULTRY— DRBSSBD-DRY  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy.. ..  12  ©  12* 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms,  l’t  w’ts.  11  @  11* 

Mixed,  young  toms,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Fair  to  good .  8  ©  9 

Chickens,  Fhila.,  broilers,  per  lb .  20  @  25 

Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb  ..  15  @  16 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  ©  12 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  11  ©  12 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  10  a  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  11  ©  11 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  9  ©  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  10  ®  11 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  ®  10 

Fowls.  Jersey,  good  to  prime....  .  10  @  10* 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  ©  10* 

Western,  good  to  prime .  9*  j  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  .  9  a  9* 

Capons,  Phi’a.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb.  ...  18  @  18 

Phila.,  medium  grades,  per  lb .  12  @  •- 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  13  ©  17* 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice .  9  ©  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  9  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  5  @  8 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  8  @  9 

Fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  ©  — 

Chiokens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  111  6  - 

Southern,  ner  lb .  9  ®  10 

Roosters,  par  lb .  5  a  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  ©  11 

Duoks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  60  ®  75 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  ®1  50 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ©  26 


POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . .,5  00® 6  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  !0 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  75®2  25 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  37®2  00 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25®1  75 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . .....1  37®2  00 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Curn’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  (0 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  60 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . . . 6  00  @7  75 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  60  ®3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  ®1  00 

Bermuda,  per  box  . 1  25  @150 

Florida,  per  box . 1  00  @1  75 

Brussels  sprouts  per  quart  .  5  @  ,15 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100..  ..8  00  @9"  00 

Western  New  York,  per  bb' . 100  @125 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bb. .  1  f'O  @1  60 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  50  ©  — 

Cauliflower.  Cal.,  per  case . .  2  00  @2  50 

Celery,  California,  per  dozen .  30  ©  90 

Celery,  State,  per  dozen  .  .  10  @  65 

Celery,  Florida,  per  doz  . .  .0  ©  60 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bo  .  —  ©  — 

Florida,  per  orange  box  ..  ...  .  5"  @3  01 

Green  peas,  Fla  .  per  *-baoket .  to  @3  00 

Green  Peppers  Fla  .  per  carrier  . 1  00  @1  76 

Kale,  No’folk.  per  bbl  50  ©100 

Lettuce.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

North  Carolina  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Florida,  per  hajf-bbl  basket .  1  00  @4  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  .  —  @  — 

Onions.  Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  25  @2  50 

Connecticut,  White,  per  bbl . 3  00  @8  00 

Connecticut,  Red.  ner  bbl . 1  50  ©2  75 

urange  <'o.  N.  Y„  Red.  per  bag . 1  00  @2  25 

Western  Yellow,  per  d.  h  bbl . 1  50  ©2  ?5 

Western  Red,  per  d.  h  bbl . 1  00  @2  25 

Western  N  Y.,  Red,  per  ob  bulk  ,  i  00  @2  26 

Pars  •  ips,  per  bbl  ..  .  50  ©  — 

Parsley  Bermuda,  p8r  crate .  2  00  C2  £0 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  b>'  @  — 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  box .  75  @1  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbi .  50  ©  75 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 2  00  @3  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  ©  — 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier .  2  00  @4  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbi .  85  ©1  Oi) 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @1  EG 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  8pring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12*@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 


Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


Printer  Potato  Planters.—' The  story  of  the 
Printer  Potato  Planters  was  told  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  October  22,  1898.  The  official  report  has  just 
been  published.  The  land  committee  considers 
the  trial  a  great  success,  and  recommends  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  larger  scale  this  year.  The  city  fur¬ 
nished  the  land,  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Pel¬ 
ham  Bay  Park;  Typographical  Union  No.  6  paid 
the  expense  of  getting  the  workers  to  their  farm, 
and  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  furnished  seed  and  fertilizers.  Each 
man  was  allowed  one-half  acre  of  land.  Work 
began  May  4.  In  all,  96  men  made  a  start.  The 
physical  and  moral  benefits  to  the  workers 
are  inestimable.  Health  was  improved  and 
many  new  and  practical  ideas  gained.  Most  of 
them  demonstrated  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  work.  Large  numbers  of  other  unemployed 
printers  have  been  led  to  a  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction  for  fur¬ 
nishing  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  a  home 
for  the  infirm  and  aged.  The  amount  expended  by 
the  committee  slightly  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
product,  but  as  some  of  the  results  of  this  out¬ 
lay  are  available  for  another  year’s  work,  and  as 
the  work  has  shown  where  considerable  econ¬ 
omies  may  be  practiced,  the  outlook  for  further 
work  along  this  line  is  encouraging. 

Macbeth’s  is  the  only  lamp- 
chimney  advertised. 

What  of  that  ? 

It’s  the  only  make  worth 
advertising. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society  at  Lenox, 
Mass.  The  address  is  almost  a  college 
education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in 
anyway  concerned.  Had  this  address 
been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form, 
it  would  no  doubt  have  sold  at  a  good 
price.  The  full  address,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  in  pamphlet  form,  can  be  had 
complimentary  by  any  one  enclosing  ten 
cents,  for  postage,  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer 
Company,  158  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. — Farm  of  800 

acres,  on  coast  of  South  Carolina  (unencumbered). 
Orchard,  1.600  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Japan  Per¬ 
simmons,  Figs,  Pecans,  and  small  Fruits,  two  acres 
vineyard.  18-room  House  (furnished),  large  Barns 
and  Outbuildings.  Address 

A.  H.  STODDARD,  Savannah,  Ga. 


For  Sale  or  Rent. — Farm  160  acres, 

wintering  20  cattle,  27  sheep,  three  horses,  and  hay 
to  sell;  good  soil,  easy  to  work,  plenty  muck.  600 
cords  wood  and  timber,  good  market,  easy  terms. 
Don’t  write,  but  come  andseclt.  Address  withstamp, 
W.,  Box  711.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

This  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 


For  Sale. — Farms  in  the  heart  of  the 

Blue  Grass  Region.  Address  NATE  S.  ROSE, 
Mountayr,  Ringgold  County.  Ia. 


Two  Choice  Ohio  Farms  for  Sale  or 

Rent.— Location,  Buildings,  Fruit,  etc.  all  desirable, 
will  go  nicely  together  or  separately.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  E.  M.  GRAVES,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


Wanted  on  Dairy  Farm. — Competent, 

energetic  single  man  with  capacity  and  experience 
as  working  foreman.  Also  married  man  with  boys 
large  enough  to  work.  Also  married  man  with  small 
family  that  can  board  help.  Also  good  party  to 
take  good  farm  on  shares.  Lock  Box  22,  Canaan,  Conn. 


Butter-Maker  Wanted,  in  private 

creamery,  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  Quick, 
energetic,  single  man  preferred. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Young  Men  to  learn  Teleg¬ 
raphy  and  Station  Agents’  duties.  The  only  school 
in  the  country  under  the  direct  supervision  of  prac¬ 
tical  men.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue.  Chatham 
School  of  Telegraphy  and  Railroad  Business  College 
Chatham.  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
OBKRLIN  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY,  OberliD,  O. 


Sheerin’s  — It  is  a  pleasure  to  plant 

fresh-dug  Dansviile  Trees.  Are  you  going  to  plant? 
Do  you  want  to  be  successful?  Buy  direct  from  the 
grower  180,000  Plum  Trees,  first-class,  5  to  7  feet 
high,  40  varieties.  12  cents  each,  why  pay  agents 
75  cents  for  same  trees  ?  Catalogue  free. 
SHKEIUN’S  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Seed — Jersev  yellow  and 

red,  securely  packed,  to  carry  safely.  Sendforcircular 
with  prices  and  telling  how  to  grow  and  how  to  keep; 
also  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  etc.  Get  price 
list  before  purchasing.  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Loudons  — 20,000  pure  stock,  direct 

from  originator.  Prices  surprisingly  low. 

W.  B.  DAVIS,  Janesville,  Wls. 


Ridgely  and  Paragon  Chestnut  Trees. 

Cat.  W.  C.  Bryant.  Nurseryman,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotaouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fanoy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  St„  New  York. 


Fn  II C  Iff  ITT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  Ub  Rtfvlllj  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


Write  for  large,  handsome  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  largest  collection  of  Foreign  and  American 
Strawberries  in  America.  A.  T.  GOLDSBOUOUGH, 
Wesley  Heights,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Interested  in  Greater  Dairy*  Profits? 

Investigate  “Bausiuan  Perfect  Sanitary”  cow  basins. 
Interesting  circular  free. 

EDWARD  MANCHESTER’S  SONS,  Winstcd,  Conn. 


For  Sale  — A  good  Coach  Horse,  six 

years  old.  weight  1.400  pounds,  16  hands  high,  good 
style,  a  bay.  T.  R.  HOLT,  Stanton,  Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 


1850-1898. 

48  years  of  success 
prove  these  troches 
to  be  the  best  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarseness,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

In  boxes— never  sold  in  bulk. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
YVatch,  alsc  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
1*  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  353,  Concord  J  unct  ion.  Mass. 


BflTATfl  CADM-°ne  P°un<1  free;  any  variety 
rUIrtlU  r«nm  usually  catalogued  under  15c. 
free,  (postage  required,  8c.)  under  30c.  for  15c.  Va¬ 
rieties.—  Maule’s  Thoroughbred  (Commercial  25c. 
1899)  Gregory's  Enormous.  Mill’s  Early  Fortune, 
Hammond’s  Wonderful  1899,  Harris’s  Early  May, 
Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Thorburn’s  Carman  No.  3, 
Henderson's  Sir  Walter  Kaleigb,  Olds's  Pingree  25c., 
1899.  35  best  varieties.  Circular  proves  50e.  to  83  a 
barrel  saved.  A  $1  due  bill  or  a  whole  garden  of  seeds 
with  first  barrel  order  from  any  county  Write  to¬ 
day.  Barrel  or  car  lots.  S.  J.  SMITH,  Rural  Man¬ 
chester.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Guernsev  Bull  Calf.  Un¬ 
usually  well  bred.  J.  P.  WELSH,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Wanted,  Guernsey's. — Guernsey  cows 

and  heifers.  Registered  or  high  grades.  Send  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Notify  your  neighbors  who  have 
Guernseys.  This  notice  will  appear  but  once. 

Address  L.  V.  AXTELL,  Perry,  Lake  Co,,  Ohio. 


RAW  FURS.— I  pay  highest  prices.  8end  for  list. 

J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


30  DAYS  SALE. 

M.  B  Turkeys,  White  Holland  Pekin  Ducks,  25 
varieties  of  poultry  to  go  quick.  Eggs,  SI  per 
setting;  $2  50  for  three.  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
SWINE  and  DOGS.  Write  for  particulars  to-day. 
PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK  CO., 

337  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Fertile  Eggs,  from  good  stock,  ex¬ 
pressed  safelv  any  distance.  Brown  Leghorn,  80c. 
for  15.  Buff  Wyandotte.  $1.25. 

F.  M.  W1XSON.  1024  College  Avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


f  \  I  ET-AVe  send  plants  all  over  the 

si  8  Eh  United  States,  and  guarantee 

safearrivai.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  FLOWERS:  it’s  free. 

LOUIS  P.  BUTLER,  Keene,  N.  II. 


Now  Ready.— Alexander  Extra  Early  Potato.  Per 
lb..  30c.  Try  it.  O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Ed"!  DOT  ATflEQ- -teubon  aucl  Twentieth 
CELL)  TUIAIUCO  Century,  originated  and 
introlled  by  us.  Other  leading  varieties.-^t  the 
lal  grounds  of  The  Rurat,  Nkw-Vorkek,  in  1897, 
;e  Steuben  outyielded  any  variety  tested,  including 
r  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  1,  yielding  at  the 
,te  of  726  bu.  per  acre.  Bu.,  ¥2.50 ;  bbi.,  $6.  Cir.  free. 
5.,  35c.;  single  tuber,  10c. 

HILER  BROS.,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


BLACKBERRIES' 


-Ancient  Briton,  the  hardiest 
of  all,  85  cents  per  100.  and $5 
per  1  000.  Marlboro  Raspberry  the  same  prices. 

SPARTA  NURSERIES,  Sparta,  Wis. 


Strawberry  Plants-®; 


i— Bubaeh  No.  5,  Tennessee 
’rolitlc,  and  other  standard 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Pr'ce.  $1.60  per  M.  List  free. 
Address  CHAS.  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 


The  latest  CALIFORNIA  Discovery. 

“BETTER  THAN  GOLD.” 

(The  Electric  Mainspring  of  the  Body)  is  FOUND 
within  easy  reach  that  all  by  simply  pressing  may 
INSTANTLY  force  a  vigorous  circulation  of  blood 
and  regulate  the  health  without  drugs  or  doctor. 

“Gives  warm  hanus  and  feet” — “Rosy  cheeks’,  )  Moflil’P  fllP  ppcf 

“Sweet  Repose” — “Freedom  from  pain”  ...  f  Iifllulu  U’Juu  lllD  IDOL 

Send  for  full  viethod  and  endorsement  by  300  physicians,  ministers,  teachers, 
leading  citizens,  medical  journals,  scientific  papers  and  users  of  “the  new  way”. 

LEWIS  HOWELL  ROGERS,  431#  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Apples  for  Homemade  Pies  —In 
one  of  the  restaurants  where  all  the 
pastry  is  guaranteed  to  be  homemade, 
the  proprietor  told  me  that  he  is  now 
using  Baldwins  exclusively  for  making 
apple  pies.  During  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter,  Greenings  were  used  altogether, 
but  now  the  Greenings  are  not  so  satis¬ 
factory,  and  Baldwins  have  taken  their 
places.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
the  Greenings  do  not  keep  so  well  as  the 
Baldwins  and  some  other  varieties.  This 
fact  is  apparent  to  any  one  noticing  the 
different  varieties  in  the  markets  at  the 
present  time.  First-class  Greenings  in 
fine  shape  bring  exceedingly  high  prices 
now,  but  many  of  them  are  scalded  and 
present  a  very  poor  appearance. 

X  X  X 

Frostbitten. — That's  the  condition 
of  many  vegetables  recently  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Many  potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  have 
been  more  or  less  injured.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  southern  vegetables  show 
the  effects  of  the  severe  cold.  In  many 
a  commission  house,  men  are  sorting 
and  repacking  in  the  endeavor  to  save 
all  possible  of  some  damaged  shipments. 
I  heard  of  one  Florida  celery  grower 
who  feared  that  his  crop  was  ruined,  but 
who  found  that  only  the  tops  were  in¬ 
jured,  and  he  thought  he  could  save  it 
by  hurrying  it  off  to  market  at  once. 
Prices  on  many  lines  of  vegetables  have 
advanced  sharply,  and  anything  of  good 
quality  is  in  remand!  Hothouse  stuff 
has  abetter  show,  but  in  some  localities, 
even  this  was  frozen  in  the  houses. 

t  X  X 

A  False  Prophet. — Last  week  I 
spoke  of  misleading  quotations,  and  es¬ 
sayed  the  role  of  prophet.  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  am  no  prophet.  I  said 
that  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
price  of  eggs  cut  in  two  in  one  week. 
Instead,  eggs  are  higher  than  they  were 
one  week  ago.  They  have  been  lower, 
however,  during  the  week,  by  several 
cents  a  dozen.  The  trouble  was  that  I 
reckoned  without  taking  the  hen  into 
account — a  fatal  error.  The  shortage 
was  not  caused  by  delayed  shipments 
alone.  The  extreme  cold  wave  was  so 
widespread  and  so  long  continued  that 
production  was  checked  over  a  wide 
area.  Not  only  have  receipts  been  light, 
but  dealers  say  that  recent  shipments 
have  been  small,  so  that  receipts  are 
likely  to  continue  light  for  some  time 
to  come. 

nt, 

Bad  Butter  Business. — I  saw  a 
barrelful  of  butter  in  one  store,  which 
must  have  proved  an  unprofitable  ship¬ 
ment.  To  begin  with,  the  quality  was 
very  poor,  then  it  was  packed  in  small 
stone  jars,  some  of  them  holding  only 
three  or  four  pounds  apiece,  and  some  a 
little  more.  Many  of  these  jars  weighed 
nearly  as  much  as  the  butter  they  con¬ 
tained  ;  hence,  heavy  freight  or  express 
charges  must  have  been  paid  on  all  this 
useless  weight.  Some  of  the  jars  had 
been  broken  in  transit,  and  this  made 
matters  still  worse.  Take  it  all  around, 
it  was  a  very  undesirable  operation,  and 
it  must  have  been  a  losing  venture.  The 
packages  themselves  were  such  as  very 
few  buyers  would  care  for,  and  this  ren¬ 
dered  sales  exceedingly  slow.  Useless 
weight  should  always  be  avoided,  and 
efforts  made  to  secure  packages  that  are 
neat  and  acceptable  to  the  market. 

X  X  X 

The  Price  that  Never  Came.— A 
commission  merchant  was  visited  a  few 
days  ago,  by  a  ahipper  from  the  interior 
of  New  York  State,  who  threatened  to 
sue  the  aforesaid  commission  merchant, 
and  make  him  all  sorts  of  trouble.  His 
grievance  was  that  he  had  shipped  a  lot 
of  poultry  to  the  commission  merchant, 
and  that  the  latter  had  not  secured  him 


nearly  so  high  prices  as  another  firm  to 
whom  he  had  shipped.  Leaving  out  of 
sight  the  fact  that  the  poultry  sent  was 
not  what  it  should  have  been,  that  the 
middle  of  the  barrels  of  chickens  were 
filled  with  old  roosters  and  other  ancient 
birds,  the  commission  merchant  asked 
him  why  he  stopped  shipping  to  the 
other  party,  who  he  claimed  had  secured 
him  such  high  prices.  “  Oh,  he  busted  !  ” 
was  the  frank  reply.  “We  sent  him 
about  $500  worth  of  poultry,  and  he  was 
owing  us  $400  when  he  went  under.  If 
we  had  sued  him  right  away,  we  might 
have  got  this,  but  as  we  let  it  go,  we 
lost  it.”  Confession  is  good  for  the  soul. 
This  man  was  the  victim  of  one  of  those 
fake  firms  which  had  secured  his  ship¬ 
ments  by  not  only  quoting  such  high 
prices,  but  pretending  to  get  them,  and 
then  deliberately  swindling  him  out  of 
four-fifths  of  his  shipments,  yet  he  didn’t 
s?em  able  to  see  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  barest  kind  of  fraud.  f.  h.  v. 


NEWS  FROM  ALBANY. 

Assembymak  Kelsey  has  introduced  a  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  83,500  for  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cornell. 

Assemblyman  Litchard’s  bill,  appropriating 
830,000  for  continuing  the  promotion  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  has  passed  both  houses. 

It  has  been  practically  decided  by  the  leaders 
of  the  maiority  of  the  legislature  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  8100,000  for  good  roads.  Last 
year,  850,000  was  appropriated. 

Assemblyman  Hallock  has  introduced  a  bill 
appropriating  18,000  for  horticultural  investiga¬ 
tions,  experiments,  instruction,  information,  etc., 
in  the  second  judicial  district,  by  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station. 

Director  of  Farmers’  Institutes  F.  E.  Dawley,. 
H.  B.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Miles,  made  strorg 
speeches  for  the  Miles  five  per  cent  interest  bill 
before  the  Assembly  General  Laws  Committee. 
They  said  the  farmers  wanted  lower  interest,  ar  d 
Mr.  Miles  read  letters  from  organizations  indors¬ 
ing  the  bill. 

Senator  Coogeshall’s  bill  amending  the  beet- 
su?ar  law  by  providing  that,  where  sugar  beets 
are  weighed  at  the  place  of  shipment,  they  shall 
be  weighed  by  the  person  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  expense 
of  weighing  shall  be  borne  by  the  buyer,  has 
passed  the  Senate. 

Prop.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  favored  the  Lltchard  Fertilizer  bill, 
which  provides  for  a  8t5  license,  to  be  issued  by 
the  Geneva  Station,  for  each  brand,  at  the  hear* 
ing  before  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Agricul - 
ture.  He  suggested  some  minor  amendments. 
There  is  little  opposition  to  this  bill  since  the 
large  manufacturers  favor  it. 

The  following  is  the  gist  of  one  of  the  shortest 
bills  introduced  at  Albany :  The  owner,  driver  or 
other  person  having  the  charge  or  control  of  a 
horse,  who  permits  such  horse  to  stand  exposed 
to  the  open  air  when  the  temperature  is  below  32 
degrees  F.,  without  being  sufficiently  covered 
with  a  blanket  or  other  similar  covering,  to  pro¬ 
tect  such  horse  from  the  cold,  Is  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

Senator  Ambler  and  Assemblyman  Witter 
have  Introduced  a  bill  regulating  the  size  of  an 
apple,  potato,  pear  or  quince  barrel,  by  provid* 
Ing  that  it  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions: 
Diameter  of  head,  17!4  inches;  length  of  staves, 
28 Vi  inches;  bilge,  not  less  than  64  inches  outside 
measurement.  Messrs.  Powell,  Forster  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  favored  the  bill. 

The  Assembly  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
reported  Mr.  Litchard’s  bill  compelling  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  when  making  a  return  of  the 
sale  of  farm  produce,  to  render  a  written  state¬ 
ment,  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  such  commis¬ 
sion  merchant,  showing  what  portion  of  such 
consignment  has  been  sold  and  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  therefor,  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  consigned  were 
sold,  and  the  dates  when  sold.  The  penalty  for 
any  violation  is  8100.  When  the  bill  comes  to  a 
vote,  there  will  be  a  warm  debate.  It  has  been 
reached  on  the  calendar  once,  but  was  simply 
laid  aside.  The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  indorsed  the  bill  by  resolution. 

Senator  Ambler  has  introduced  a  bill  author¬ 
izing  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  examine  the  food  and  food  products 
manufactured  or  sold  in  this  State.  For  that 
purpose,  he  may  appoint  agents  or  employ  chem¬ 
ists  or  such  experts  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
The  object  is  an  investigation  of  the  food  adul( 
terations  and  adulterated  goods;  such  Investi¬ 
gation  being  demanded  by  the  results  already 
obtained  by  the  Department  in  the  few  examina¬ 
tions  it  has  thus  far  made.  The  report  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1900, 
with  recommendations  as  to  such  legislation  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  correct  any  evils  exist¬ 
ing  relative  to  food  or  food  products.  The  agents 
are  to  have  access  to  any  place  where  food  adul¬ 
terations  or  adulterated  food  is  prepared.  Any 
person  refusing  to  admit  agents  will  be  deemed 


guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  sum  of  810,000  is 
appropriated  for  the  examination. 

Prop.  I.  P.  Roberts  has  replied  to  the  recent 
letter  from  Commissioner  Wieting,  regarding 
farm  schools  for  large  cities,  favoring  the  plan. 
He  thinks  the  schools  should  be  located  away 
from  the  city.  The  farm  on  which  a  school  is 
located  should  be  rented  for  a  term  of  years 
with  option  to  purchase.  Both  practical  and 
theoretical  agriculture  should  be  taught,  and 
the  rules  for  work,  recreation,  etc.,  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  line  of  the  George  Jr.  Republic,  at 
Freeville.  Students  should  be  selected  with 
care,  and  recommended  by  some  of  the  various 
city  institutions  which  are  helping  the  poor. 


OF  TRULY  ENORMOUS  SIZE 


Magnificent  in  coloring.  Thick  velvety  petals.  Both 
form  and  substance  perfect.  No  loose,  irregular 
flowers  in  the  mixture.  Rich  red.  bronze  and 
copper  colors.  Many  delicate  rose  and  pink  shinies. 
Highest  awards  at  Chicago  and  Omaha.  We  mail 
1  Pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Yellow.  1  I’kt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  White. 

1  I’kt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Copper.  1  I’kt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Striped. 

1  Pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Deep  Blue.  1  Pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Purple. 

1  i’kt,  (50  seeds)  Giant  Paris. 

Totnl  7  packets,  850  seeds,  for  only  25c.  post-paid. 

Also  GIANT  PANSY  MIXTURE.  250  seeds,  36  kinds  in  the 
pack,  only  20c.  post-paid.  8  packets  50c. 

Our  1899 catalogue,  A  Mirrorof  American  Horticulture, 
FREE  with  every  order.  It  contains  the  largest 
variety  and  “Best  Flower  Seeds  in  America.” 

Vaughan9 s  Seed  Store, 

NEW  YORK,  14  Barclay  St.  CillCACiO,  84-86  Randolph  St. 


1  pkt.  Verbena  IVIayflowbr— Lovely  clusters 
of  bloom  in  shape  and  color  exactly  like  the  Trail¬ 
ing  Arbutus  (or  Mayilower)  and  wiflt  the  same 
exquisite  fragrance.  Greatest  Novelty  this  year.  .25 

1  pkt.  Giant  Rainbow  Leaved  Coleus . 20 

Jap.  Chrysanthemum  Aster-Grand  .20 
Perpetual  Blooming  Carnation...  .15 

1  “  liiliput  Zinnias — Mixed;  very  fine . 10 

1  bulb  Large  Flower’s  Queen  Amaryllis.  .25 
1  “  New  Giant  Fancy  Italian  Canna..  .20 
1  “  Golden  Montbretia— New  and  lino...  .15 

3  “  New  Giant  Gladioli*  Childsi . 30 

1  plant  Everblooming  Chrysanthemum— 
New,  double,  snow-white,  and  blooms  profusely 

from  July  to  Jan.  Greatest  plant  novelty . 25 

and  THIS  MAYFLOWER  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
<»  months;  illustrated— line  colored  plates— devoted 
to  Flowers  and  Gardening.  The  above  1  \£  <  Jen  u  i  n  e 
and  Valuable  Floral  Novelties,  worth  $2.05,  Slay- 
llower  and  Catalogue,  all  by  mail,  for  80  ets. 

OUR  G  R  EAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits: 
profusely  illustrated;  Mugnlileent  Large  Colored 
Plates;  144  pages;  FREE  to  any  who  expect  to  order. 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park.  N/Y. 


lever 

THERE  IS  WATER  IN  THE 
ARID  REGIONS. 

You  can  get  it  if  you  go  deep  ( 
enough  with  the 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

It  is  a  quick  worker,  ( 
no  springs  to  slack  or  ( 
break,  strongly  built,  < 
either  steam  or  horsey 
power.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  also  have  a  < 
Full  line  of  supplies.  Send  for  free  catalogue, 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD} 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS.  »:iI  T 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ^ 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EDI  llR  j 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA, ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Or#r70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
•»  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  caa 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  H.  Y. 


A  Good  Farm  Engine 

pay*  for  Itself  In  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for 
tins  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is! 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 

If  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  gri  ndlng  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

EHGIHES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  np,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engine# 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Hollers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  39>  Springfield.  O. 


FARMERS, 

FEEDERS, 

RANCHERS, 

And  All  Other  Men 
are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 


Stationarles,  Portables,  Engines  and  Pumps. 
Proof,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


WOOD 


LkA’-i.  i. 


SAWS 


■MALLET  MFC.  CO., 


Our  Smalley  and  Rat¬ 
tle  Creek  self-teed 
Drag  Saws  are  th# 
standard  of  the  world. 
Also  all  sizes  of  Circular 
Saws,  and  the  celebrated 
B.  C.  Picket  Mill 
Horse  Powers  for  oper¬ 
ating.  Silo  Machinery, 
Feed  Mills,  Root  Cut¬ 
ters,  Corn  Shellers. 

S.l.llsk.n,  Maul  to  woe,  Wit. 


We  supplied  the  U.  S. 
Government  with  all 
t  li  e  low  wheeled, 
broad  tire, short  turn¬ 
ing  trucks  they  used 
In  the  Cuban  war. 


WE  MAKE  TEN  STYLES.  OF  FARM  TRUCKS. 


We  sell  direct  to  farmers. 
A  postal  card  brings  our 
catalogue  telling  you  all 
about  it. 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


We  can  give  you  wood  or 
metal  wheel  wagons,  or 

METAL  WHEELS  FOR 
YOUKOLH  FARM.  WAGONS. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

could  split  out  about  100  Fence  Rails  a  day;  THE 

CYCLONE  FENCE  MACHINE 

builds  100  rods  a  day,  26  to  CO  inches  high,  7  to  12  cables. 


Turning  the  crank  cables  the  wire.  Cheapest,  strongest  fence. 
Easiest  to  build.  No  light  wires;  no  backache.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Wire  and  Fence  Supplies  at  Wholesale.  Crimped  and 
Spiral  Pickets.  Lawn  Fence,  Lawn  and  Farm  Gates.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  machines  in  use.  Gold  Medal  at  Omaha 
Exposition.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

CYCLONE 


CO., 


HOLLY,  NIICH. 


It-,. f  Waukegan,  III.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Toronto,  Canada, 
ru  I  L  I  Melbourne,  Australia.  Shipments  from  .Nearml  Point. 
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OF 


g)CQ' 

flE  60U6HT 

AM-CORMICI^ 

RIGHT  HAND 

HAfWtyrE.R>BiHPER 


hELB0U6HT 

A/*\5CORMIO\ 

^twvnowtR, 


HE.B0V6HT 
mORMICI\ 

Big  4-  howER- 


HE  BOUGHT 
'WCORMICK 

on  c  hoase  mower 


HE  BOUGHT 


A/1-C0RMICK 


DAI5r 


V 

HE  BOUGHT 

'WCORHICtVfg 

CORN  HARVESTER. 


•HE  BOUGHT 
''MCCORMICK 

CORN  HUSHE.R  AND 
i\\  FODDER  5HREPPER 


HE  BOUGHT 
WCORAftICK 


HAYRAKE- 


wm 


*The  greatest  Output  inth*Wcrld 

Jtt  the^rc&test<juarantec> 


WE  SOLD 


189,760 

machines  in  the  season  iust  past  and 
shall  sell  more  in  1899. 

The  name  “McCormick”  meansgreatest 
value  every  time  for  the  Farmer’s  money. 
McCormick  Harves  ins  Machine  Co.,  Chicago. 


YOU$ 


ping  to  buy  a  HARROW 
“ant  Best  for  leant  Cash 
U/C  make  that  kind. 
II U  PAY  FKK.tillT.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Write  for 
iprioe.U.H.POUNDKK 

No  y.  Kt.  Atkinson, IVis. 


SEEDER 

la  almple,  atronr  and  dorabla, 
bows  all  kinds  of  aeeda  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  X  labor,  H 
otseod,  sent  on  trial,  (sold 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,Brbana,  Ind. 


GANT  CLOG 

No  time  Is  lost  “cleaning 
up”  when  you  work  with 
our  Improved  “Pennsylva¬ 
nia”  Harrow.  Each  tooth 
is  protected  by  a  shoe  at  the 
\frame;  each  tooth  works 
ifree  from  the  frame,  thus 
lavoiding  clogging  between 
"the  frame  and  the  tooth. 
The  Friction  Clamp  Tooth  Holder  takes  the  lead 
for  strength  aud  simplicity.  The  "FESISYLV1SIA” 

Frame  HARROW 

Is  by  far  the  most  complete  spring  tooth  harrow 

ever  Invented.  The  teeth  are  easily  adjusted  by 
simply  loosening  one  nut.  Teeth  wear  from  15  to 
19  Inches.  Send  for  prices.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd..  York.  Pa. 


Lean’s  Harrow 


Omaha 

Exposition 


4 

< 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

|  The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle. 
<  Blunts  tor ward  to  tear  up  ttieground :  slants  back 
4  to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  barrow  growing 
J  crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator.  Haves 
Its  cost  first  season.  Address 


4 

1 

fwa 


ItOUKKICK  LEAN  1HK41.  <  0.,  Jl  AXSFIKUl.  0. 


wt 

SELL 


DiBECT 

ro  THE  V SEP. 

EPE/G//T  PPEPA/D 


Too 

Special 
Prices. 

Write  Direct  To  29  Bond  St 

Castree  c  Shaw  C«  Mk°  hIcb® 
A  FIRST  CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

That  K VERY  FAKItlER  can  afford  to  buy. 
8pecial  Introductory  Price  this  year  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Now  is  your  chance.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
usatonce.  Schofield &Co.,  Mfrs.,  Freeport,  III. 

The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 

The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


Ease  the  Horses 

i  There’s  a  wonderful 
1  saving  of  draft 
’  a  Hench  & 

Droingold 
riding  or 
|  walking, 

SPRING 
TOOTH 
WHEEL 

Write  for  onr  new  illustrated  catalog  and  find 
out  all  about  the  best  harrows,  cultivators-corn 
planters,  grain  drills,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

HENCH  &.  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


HARROW 


With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  BAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Acdress 

SPANGLEK  MFG.  CO  ,  York,  Pa. 


T"  1 1  C?  nD  A  I  Bk|  I  A  Al  r*  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  _pro- 

I  I  I—  t  J  pv  FA  R  Dll  El  L 3  L_  |1|  U  ductive  land.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  ort  be 

0  u  mm  mm  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil- 

hoth  necessary  to  best  results  In  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops.  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  write  for 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  1  hi rd  Are.  Albany,  N.Y. 


(/. 


I  Iron  Age  work  is  work  well  done  what- 
I  ever  Iron  Age  tool  you  use.  The  new 
I  Iron  Age  klill  nml  Drill  Seeder 

I  is  tho  most  perfect  garden  aud  /s 
I  truck  farm  implement  of  the 
I  kind  ever  made.  Does  perfect 
work  as  a  hill  dropper  or  JY/yY  Simple  In 
row  drill,  can  be  con.lrucliou. 

changed  in¬ 
stantly. Feeds 
surely,  sows 
all  the  seed 
accurately. 


The  machine  is  light, 
strong,  capacious,  sim¬ 
ple  and  finely  made. 
Holds  4  quarts.  Spac¬ 
ing  adjusted  by  patent¬ 
ed  and  simple  device. 
Has  a  score  of  superior 
points.  The  Iron  Age 
Book  of  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  implements  for  1899 
will  suggest  machines 
for  making  work  light¬ 
er  and  crops  heavier. 
Send  for  a  copy. 

IIATKMA.V  >1  KG.  fO., 

Box  1412,  (Irenloch.  N.  J.  I 


LtHtlUhiHMiUUUU/j,?, 


Excellent  for 
“brushing”  in 
clover  and 
grass  seeds. 


weeds,  quack  grass,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER 


Eclipse  feeder 

Adopts  an  Entirely  New  Principle  in  Weeders. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable  so  that  (hose  coming  Imme¬ 
diately  over  the  plants  in  the  row  may  gradually  he 
raised  as  the  plants  Increase  In  size.  It  means  that 
this  weeder  may  ho  used  long  after  the  utility  of  all 
other  Weeders  has  ceased.  Has  3!t  oil  tempered 
spring  teeth,  all  adjustable  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
to.stand  straight,  or  slant  to  or  from  the  plant6. 
Stirs,  fines  and  pulverizes  all  the  top  soil  and  kills  all 
Adjustable  Shafts — fit  any  horse.  Send  at  once  for  special  weeder  circulcrs,  <Scc. 
6l  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.,  Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


YOU  CAN  GET 


DOUBLE  THE  CROPS. 

it  you  knew  how  to  double  your  bank  account  you  would  do  it 
quickly,  baubling  your  crops  will  soon  double  your  bank 
account.  You  can  double  your  crops  by  the  best  tillage.  Best 
tillage  results  from  using 

ADJUSTABLE 

WEEDER. 

Why  cultivate  always  between  tho  row!  Why  notcultivate  the 
rows  also!  This  weeder  cultivates  all  the  land.  Kills  all 
.  the  weeds,  saves  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil,  pro- 

‘VftLje'u d uees level  cultivation  and  promotes  plant  growth.  Slade 
lilt,  LoiOf  best  oil  tempered  spring  steel  and  adjustable  to  any 
More  about  it  in  our  free  circulars. 


THE  WIARD 


[ftnsrle. 


THE  WIARD  PLOW  <0,  Batavia.  14.  T. 


THE  EDGAR  FANNING  WEEDER 

Saves  more  labor.  Does  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  any  other 
Weeder.  Weedingdonewhiie 
cultivating  without  extra 
labor.  No  clogging.  Will  fit 
any  two-horse  cultivator. 
Agents  wanted.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices  write  to 


EdgarFanningWeederCo. 

Baiting  Hollow,  N.  T. 


Don’t  Break  Your  Back 


with  common  hoes  when 
you  can  buy  this 


Hand  Cultivator 


sand  weeder  and  make  gardening  <fe- 
“lightful.  If  you  can’t  buy  it  of  your 
dealer  Hond  SBl.'-lftforsampledelivered.  Agents  wanted. 

The  Ulrleli  Mfg.  t’o.,  24>  River  St.,  Itock  Fulls.  III. 


Keystone 

Adjustable 

Weeder 


Narrowed 

to  30  inches. 


LIVER  CHILLED  PLOWS 

The  Reason  Why 

more  Oliver  Chilled  Plows  are  used  than  those  of  any  other  make 
is  that  they  are  the  best  plows  that  can  be  made  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  are  capable  of  doing  better  work  under  a  greater 
variety  of  conditions.  They  are  the  result  of  long  years  of  experience 
and  study  in  plow  art,  aided  by  the  largest  and  most  complete  plow 

factory  in  the  world.  _  . 

J  Sold  by  every  Oliver 

THE  OLIVER  Affent  everywhere. 

CHILLED  PLO  W  WORKS, 

'  South  Bend,  Indiana,  XI  ±jfr«aB™ne*3* 

U.  S.  A. 


Can  be  adjusted 
from  30  inches 
to  feet. 

This  narrowing 'device  permits  the  use  of  this 
weeder  long  after  other  weeders  are  set  aside. 

Depth  of  cut  regulated. 

No  shafts  to  hinder  working  close  to  fence. 
Positively  no  dogging. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  superior  points  of  tlie“Key- 
|  stone”  of  all  other  weeders.  Write  for  prices  and 
I  territory. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., York,  Pa, 
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Did  you  read  what  60  farmers  wrote 
about  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  ? 


See  full-page  advertisements  in  last  week’s  issue 
of  this  paper,  aud  issue  of  two  weeks  ago. 

Look  for  next  week’s  advertisement. 
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ADVICE  FROM  THE  PLANT  HOSPITAL. 

THE  “  WHY  ”  ABOUT  SOME  PLANT  DISEASES. 

A  Talk  with  Dr.  B.  D.  Ha/sted. 

A  Plant  Hospital. — Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
our  best  authorities  on  plant  diseases.  At  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  he  conducts  a  remarkable  “plant  hospital”, 
which  is  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  various  plant  dis¬ 
eases  such  as  scabs,  rots  and  blights 
are  propagated.  For  instance,  we  have 
seen  a  part  of  this  plot  piled  high  with 
potato  vines  that  have  died  with  the 
blight,  while  another  plot  will  be  well 
“  loaded  ”  with  rotting  or  scabby  pota¬ 
toes.  The  object  of  this  is  to  fill  the  soil 
with  disease  germs.  Then  various 
crops  are  planted  and  treated  with  sul¬ 
phur,  lime,  Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
other  remedies,  to  see  whether  the 
plants  can  be  saved  under  the  worst 
possible  conditions  of  infection.  Such 
experience  has,  of  course,  given  Dr. 

Halsted  a  remarkable  chance  for  study¬ 
ing  plant  diseases.  Most  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  were  suggested  by 
readers  who  have  been  obliged  to 
fight  these  plant  diseases  without  fully 
understanding  them.  We  hear  quite  a 
little  complaint  about  the  ordinary 
lime  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  lime  seems 
to  clog  the  nozzles.  Dr.  Halsted  uses 
what  he  calls  a  “  soda  Bordeaux”,  and 
our  first  question  was  : 

Tlie  “  Soda  Bordeaux”.— “  What 
can  be  said  of  the  ‘  soda  Bordeaux  ’  ? 

Has  it  proved  as  effective  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  ?” 

“  The  soda  Bordeaux,  in  all  my  ex¬ 
tended  tests  during  the  past  three 
years,  has  proved  equal  to  the  ordinary 
Bordeaux.  It  is  made  as  follows  :  Cop¬ 
per  sulphate,  three  pounds  ;  Lewis  lye 
(1  can),  one  pound  ;  lime  (unslaked), 
five  ounces ;  water,  30  gallons.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  copper  as  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  Bordeaux.  The  can 
of  lye  will  dissolve  readily  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  Hot  water  should 
be  used  in  slaking  the  lime.  After 
diluting  the  copper  sulphate  to  15  gal¬ 
lons,  pour  into  it  the  solution  of  lye 
diluted  to  five  gallons,  stirring  thor¬ 
oughly.  Strain  the  lime  through  loose 
sacking,  dilute  to  five  gallons,  and  add 
to  the  copper  and  lye,  diluting  to  30  gal¬ 
lons.  In  order  to  prevent  the  mixture 
turning  brown,  a  small  quantity  of 
lime  is  used  to  neutralize  any  excess 
of  acid,  and  in  this  way,  a  permanent 
bluish  color  is  obtained  in  the  mixture. 

The  only  advantage  claimed  for  this 
fungicide  is  the  absence  of  a  large  part 
of  the  lime  in  the  ordinary  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  and  it,  therefore,  may  prove 
of  considerable  value  as  a  fungicide  in 
the  fruit  garden  and  vineyard,  particularly  when  the 
fruit  is  nearing  full  size.  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
using  Paris-green  with  the  soda  Bordeaux,  and  cannot 
recommend  the  combination.” 

What  Favors  Disease  ?—“  Under  what  condi¬ 
tions  do  plant  diseases  spread  most  rapidly  ?  I  would 
like  to  kno  v,  in  connection  with  this,  something 
about  the  amount  of  moisture,  a  ad  whether  an  excess 
of  nitrogen  causing  a  rank,  quick  growth,  would  in¬ 
vite  disease  ?  ” 


“  Plant  diseases  develop  most  rapidly  in  warm,  moist 
surroundings.  Thus,  if  an  artificial  culture  is  to  be 
made,  the  plant  is  placed  under  a  bell  jar,  and  sup¬ 
plied  abundantly  with  moisture  and  heat.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  diseases  need  to  be  guarded  against 
very  carefully,  in  the  growing  of  p’ants  in  green¬ 
houses.  Thes3  are  the  external  favo.ing  conditions, 
and  the  internal  ones  are  a  succulent  growth  and  a 
delicate  exterior,  while  any  weakness  on  the  part  of 


the  plants  is  a  predisposition  to  disease.  Many  kinds 
of  destructive  fungi  succeed  only  in  attacking  seed¬ 
lings,  that  is,  before  the  exterior  becomes  covered 
with  a  firm  cuticle.  A  thick  skin  is  a  natural  barrier 
against  the  infection  of  plant  diseases,  and  much  may 
be  done  in  the  breeding  of  plants  with  this  end  in 
mind.  For  example,  some  kinds  of  potatoes  are  less 
susceptible  to  the  scab  than  others,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  reason  lies  in  the  greater  skin  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  one  variety  than  the  other.  Any¬ 


thing  that  produces  a  rank  growth  of  tissue  in  a  plant 
provides  a  softness  and  succulence  that  is  doubly  in¬ 
viting,  because  of  the  excess  of  juices  upon  which  the 
fungi  feed,  and  a  thin  skin  through  which  the  germ 
may  readily  pass.  Nitrogen  may,  for  example,  stimu¬ 
late  a  plant  to  an  excessive  growth  of  stems  and 
leaves,  and  produce  thereby  a  condition  that  renders 
the  plant  particularly  susceptible  to  disease.  It  seems 

in 

to  be  established  that  high  feeding  of  pear  trees  in- 
.  duces  the  fire  blight,  and  the  same 
seems  to  be  true  of  annual  plants  like 
grains  and  even  potatoes.  The  oats 
upon  the  manure-heap  ground  will  be 
more  rusted  than  upon  the  other  parts 
of  the  field,  and  the  Phytophthora  is 
liable  to  attack  the  most  overgrown 
plants  in  the  potato  field.  It  is  possible 
that  a  difference  in  susceptibility  of 
two  varieties  of  the  same  species  may 
be  due  to  as  small  a  matter  as  hairiness. 
A  plant  to  the  surface  of  which  spores 
will  not  adhere  from  any  natural  cause, 
is  favored  in  so  far,  and  may  escape 
when  its  neighbor  succumbs.” 

Feeding  and  Inoculation. — “Are 
there  any  circumstances  where  potash 
or  phosphoric  acid  properly  used  will 
render  the  plant  less  susceptible  to 
disease?”  “Potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  of  use  in  rendering  the  plant 
less  susceptible  to  disease  when  by 
adding  them  the  plant  is  in  a  better 
state  of  health.  There  are  many  fungi 
that  are  not  truly  parasitic,  that  will 
attack  and  injure  sickly  plants  when 
healthy  ones  escape.  There  are  some 
fungi  that  directly  do  only  a  small 
amount  of  injury,  but  they  prepare 
the  way  for  fungi  that  cause  much 
damage  when  these  latter  fungi  would, 
of  themselves,  be  inactive.  In  short, 
the  potash  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
are  useful  in  combating  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the 
pruning  knife  in  a  fruit  tree.  When  a 
tree  top  is  overloaded  with  branches 
and  foliage,  the  conditions  obtain  for 
the  inception  of  disease,  while  in  an 
open,  airy,  sunny  top,  they  are  not.” 

“Is  there  any  hope  or  probability 
that  plants  may,  some  day,  be  rendered 
immune  to  disease  by  some  method 
similar  to  inoculation  in  animals  ?  ” 

“  The  idea  that  the  time  will  come 
when  we  can  inoculate  plants,  and 
thus  make  them  immune  to  various 
fungous  diseases,  is  not  new  and  does 
not  appeal  to  me  very  strongly.  It  is 
often  dangerous  to  reason  from  the 
diseases  of  animals  to  those  of  plants. 
When  we  find  the  pumping  engine  in 
a  plant,  and  can  diagnose  its  condition 
by  pulse  and  thermometer,  there  will 
be  time  enough  left  to  consider  the 
subject  of  plant  vaccination  and  all 
such  things.  The  time  might  better 
be  spent  in  finding  the  reason  why  one  sort  of 
fruit  or  vegetable  is  less  susceptible  to  disease 
than  another,  and  attempt  from  such  discovered  fact 
to  improve  the  varieties  of  cultivated  plants  along 
such  lines.  To  be  specific,  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
any  amount  of  black-knot  upon  a  tree  will  make  the 
new  branches  less  liable  to  the  diseass,  or  any  grafts 
or  buds  from  that  tree.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
thought,  it  will  be  in  connection  with  the  bacterial 
diseases,  which  are  those  most  nearly  akin  to  the 
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germ  diseases  of  animals.  The  pear  tree  that  has  had 
the  fire  blight  to  resist  may  overcome  the  same  dis¬ 
ease  in  its  new  shoois,  but  the  proof  is  not  in  sight.” 

When  to  Spray. — “  Shall  we  wait  for  a  sure  sign 
before  beginning  to  spray,  or  shall  we  do  it  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles  ?  If  so,  when  is  the  best  time  to  go 
at  it  ?” 

“  In  spraying,  it  is  folly,  as  a  rule,  to  delay  until  the 
signs  of  the  disease  are  seen.  Such  a  rule  may  do  in 
human  warfare,  when  the  aim  is  steady  and  the  am¬ 
munition  is  low  ;  but  it  will  not  answer  in  the  spray¬ 
ing  of  plants.  In  the  latter  case,  the  idea  is  to  place 
upon  the  surface  a  thin  coating  of  a  substance  harm¬ 
less  to  the  plant,  but  harmful  to  the  spores  that  are 
already  there  or  may  soon  alight.  The  whole  plan  is 
to  prevent  inoculation,  and  not  to  cure  a  disease  al¬ 
ready  at  work.  On  this  account,  it  is  best  to  begin 
spraying  before  the  plant  has  any  leaves  or  buds 
ready  for  the  attack,  and  this  may  be  in  Winter  or 
early  Spring.  Some  plants,  as  the  peach,  can  be 
sprayed  with  safety  in  Winter,  while  they  may  be  in¬ 
jured  if  the  tender  leaves  are  unfolded.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  a  good  thing  to  spray  the  soil  in  a  tomato  or 
bean  field  to  kill  off  the  germs  that  may  be  there 
ready  to  get  upon  the  plants.  In  short,  spray  as  a 
preventive,  spray  early,  and  if  the  season  is  rainy, 
spray  the  more.” 

“  Are  there  any  plant  diseases  that  spread  from  one 
family  to  another  ?  For  example,  practically  the 
same  kind  of  rot  may  attack  potatoes  and  tomatoes  ; 
but,  as  I  understand  it,  this  same  disease  would  not 
be  likely  to' attack  cabbage  or  beans.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  there  are  any  diseases  that  can  cut 
across  corners  in  that  way.” 

“There  are  many  plant  diseases  that  go  from  one 
family  to  another  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  confined 
within  certain  limits.  The  rusts  of  the  Apple  family, 
in  one  of  their  forms,  grow  upon  the  Pine  family. 
Thus  the  Apple  rust  comes  from  the  galls  that  grow 
upon  the  cedar  trees,  and  apple  and  cedar  trees  are 
widely  separated.  The  Wheat  rust  has  one  form  upon 
the  barberry  bush,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  fungi  with  two  or  more  forms,  and  host  plants. 
There  are  instances  in  which  diseases  with  only  one 
known  form  infest  widely  different  host  plants.  This 
is  shown  in  the  rots  of  many  fruits,  as  the  ripe  rot  of 
apple  and  grape.  Some  of  the  anthracnoses  are  com¬ 
mon  to  such  widely  related  plants  as  beans  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  ” 

Sulphur,  Lime,  Bordeaux. — “  What  is  the  best 
that  can  be  said  about  sulphur  for  curing  plant  dis¬ 
eases?  Just  what  is  its  value  in  this  connection  ?” 

“  Sulphur,  in  one  sense,  is  an  old  fungicide,  haviDg 
been  long  used  to  dust  indoor  roses  for  the  mildew. 
The  fumes  of  it  are  destructive  to  fungi.  When  used 
in  the  soil,  sulphur  has  proved  effective  in  checking 
the  scab  in  round  potatoes,  and  given  good  results 
when  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  soil  rot  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  It  has  been  used  for  Onion  smut  with  profit. 
One  of  the  obj  actions  to  it  as  a  remedy  for  leaf  dis¬ 
eases  is  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  powder  and 
keeping  it  in  place.  It  is  superseded  by  liquid  fungi¬ 
cides  for  aerial  applications  in  the  open.” 

“  Has  lime  alone  any  real  curative  properties  ? 
Will  it  cure  any  disease  germs  that  may  be  already 
in  the  soil  ?” 

“  Lime  has  a  fungicidal  effect  in  the  case  of  the 
club-root  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip  that  makes  it 
practically  a  specific.  At  the  rate  of  25  to  35  bushels 
per  acre  of  airslaked  stone  lime  have,  in  my  experi¬ 
ments,  eradicated  the  germs  from  badly-infested  soil, 
and  made  it  possible  to  grow  10  successive  crops  of 
turnips  upon  the  same  land  without  any  additional 
applications  of  the  lime.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
lime  increases  the  scab  upjn  the  round  potato,  while 
sulphur  is  inactive  with  the  club-root  germ.” 

“  Is  there  any  general  medicine  better  than  Bor¬ 
deaux  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  general  fungicide  that  is  better  than 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 

“  Will  you  explain  why  and  how  Bordeaux  cures 


diseases  ?  Is  it  the  copper  that  does  the  business,  and 
does  it  destroy  the  disease  germs  and  diseased  parts  ? 
Or  does  it  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  cells,  so  that 
they  resist  and  grow  away  from  the  disease  ?  ” 

“It  is  the  copper  in  the  compound  that  is  most  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  fungicide.  This  either  destroys  the  disease 
germs,  or  holds  them  inactive.  A  very  small  amount 
of  copp?r  is  able  to  arrest  or  prevent  the  growth  of 
fungous  spores.  There  is  very  little  in  the  idea  of  the 
mixture  acting  as  a  stimulus,  thus  causing  the  cells  to 
overcome  the  disease.  The  great  stimulus  to  plant 
growth  is  the  sunlight  which,  with  heat,  air  and  soil- 
water,  forms  the  ordinary  conditions  of  plant  growth. 
Artificial  stimuli  are  in  the  nature  of  additional  or 
excessive  food  elements,  as  nitrogen  applied  to  the 
soil  and  taken  into  the  plants  through  the  roots  ” 

“  Will  it  pay  to  spray  or  dip  into  any  mixture,  the 
roots  of  cabbage,  tomatoes,  or  similar  plants,  when 
first  set  out  ?  ” 

“  Some  experiments  along  this  line  have  been  at¬ 
tempted,  but  without  satisfactory  results.  Tomato 
growers  sometimes  dip  their  plants  in  Bordeaux,  or 
wet  the  ball  of  earth,  but  the  results  have  been  diverse 
and  not  conclusive.  My  own  experience  with  cabbage 
is  that  plants  started  in  limed  land  will  have  much 
less  club-root  than  those  grown  frem  the  seed  in  so  l 
infested  with  the  club-root.  When  the  disease  is  above 
ground,  there  is  less  hope  of  satisfactory  results  from 
the  dipping.”  _  H.  w.  C. 

IMPROVING  STRAWBERRIES  BY  SELECTION. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  IS  IT  POSSIBLE  ? 

We  often  have  questions  from  our  fruit-growing  readers  who 
ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  improve  varieties  of  strawberries  by 
selection.  Most  strawberry  grow-ers  seem  to  select  their  plants  for 
setting,  from  matted  rows,  picking  out  vigorous  plants  only,  of 
course  knowing  little  about  their  pedigree.  Some  growers  appear 
to’think  that  the  superiority  of  certain  plants  is  due  chiefly  to  their 
environment,  that  is,  the  culture  and  care  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.  Our  own  observation  seems  to  show  that  no  plant  or 
berry  can  be  induced  to  continue  to  improve  after  it  has  reached 
ideal  treatment,  that  is,  after  it  receives  just  the  food  and  mois¬ 
ture  and  other  conditions  that  it  needs.  Then  it  seems  to  be  at 
its  best, .and  no  amount  of  selection  can  improve  it.  Unless  you 
give  these  best  plants  the  best  of  care,  they  will  deteriorate,  and 
other  plants  taken  from  them  will  not  be  equal  to  them,  unless 
they  are  equally  well  cared  for.  In  other  words,  with  the  straw¬ 
berry  and  most  other  fruits,  is  it  not  more  a  question  of  care  and 
feeding  than  of  pedigree  1 

Largely  by  Care  and  Feeding.— It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer  the  questions  contained  in  your  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  improvement  of  strawberries  by 
means  of  selection.  Two  things  are  concerned  in  the 
problem  :  First,  variation  ;  second,  selection,  to  per¬ 
petuate  those  variations.  Variations  are  induced  by 
the  environments  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  ; 
that  is,  good  cultivation,  poor  cultivation,  rich  soil, 
poor  soil,  tend  to  make  the  plants  different.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  practice,  we  desire  only  those  differences  or 
variations  which  have  been  produced  by  good  soil  and 
good  treatment.  When  these  variations  once  appear, 
by  selecting  young  plants  from  the  o'd  plants  which 
please  us  most,  we  perpetuate  that  particular  varia¬ 
tion.  I  should  say,  therefore,  in  answer  to  your 
question,  that  strawberries  are  improved  both  by 
causing  them  to  vary  in  the  desired  directions,  and 
then  by  selecting  the  variations  which  arise.  In  my 
opinion,  the  variations  are  induced  very  largely  by 
the  care  and  feeding  which  the  plants  receive. 

Cornell  University.  [prof.]  l  h.  bailey. 

Strawberry  Bud  Variation  Slight. — Bud  vari¬ 
ations  have  been  shown  to  be  common  with  certain 
plants,  and  to  be  often  quite  marked.  This  is  true  of 
apples,  peaches  and  plums.  With  such  fruits,  im¬ 
provement  by  bud  selection  is  altogether  feasible.  I 
do  not  mean  to  recommend  this  means  of  originating 
new  varieties  in  general;  but  it  is  well  worth  attention 
in  keeping  standard  varieties  up  to  standard.  With 
the  strawberry,  bud  variation  is  very  slight,  I  sus¬ 
pect  ;  at  any  rate,  I  never  noted  any  special  cases  of 
it.  In  this  connection,  I  was  struck  by  a  remark 
made  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun  before  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Quebec  Bornological  Society.  He  said  that, 
among  a  large  number  of  strawberries  in  the  variety 
test  at  the  Central  (Canada)  Experiment  Faim,  last 
year,  the  old  Wilson’s  Albany  ranked  first. 

Vermont.  F  A  waugh. 

M.  Crawford’s  Opinion.— My  opinion  is  that  far 
too  much  has  been  claimed  for  selection.  It  is  one  of 
those  theories  that  can  neither  be  proved  nor  dis¬ 
proved.  On  all  such  questions,  men  are  likely  to 
have  very  positive  opinions.  In  looking  for  evidence 
in  support  of  either  side,  one  is  very  likely  to  see  just 
what  he  wants  to  see.  The  man  who  believes  that  a 
horse  chestnut  carried  in  his  pocket  keeps  off  the 
rheumatism,  or  that  a  horseshoe  over  the  door  keeps 
off  spooks,  cannot  be  convinced  to  the  contrary ;  to 
the  man  who  knows  that  selection  is  the  great  thing 
in  strawberry  culture,  especially  if  he  has  plants  for 
sale,  can  never  be  moved.  These  positive  people  have 
lots  of  followers,  because  the  majority  of  people  like 
to  have  some  one  to  do  their  thinking,  and  so,  truth 


has  to  be  pushed  aside  for  a  time.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  selec*  ion.  The  man 
who  is  thrifty,  and  selects  well-grown  plants  and 
nice,  shapely  potatoes,  usually  comes  out  ahead;  but 
these  improved  (?)  varieties  are  very  dependent  on 
good  culture.  There  should  be  a  great  difference  in 
favor  of  plants  that  have  been  improv  d  (?)  for  years 
by  selection,  but  we  do  not  see  it.  I  do  not  believe  it 
exist®.  I  would  suggest  that  the  editor  of  The  R. 
N  -Y.  obtain  some  of  these  improved  (?)  plants  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  same  variety  from  ano  her  grow¬ 
er  who  sells  good,  common,  everyday  plants,  grow 
them  side  by  side  and  report  results,  si  crawford. 

Ohio. 

A  Wisconsin  Experiment. — The  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  plauts  for  setting  from  vigorous  matted 
rows  would  not  tend  to  dc  velop  strains  of  strawber¬ 
ries.  This  could  be  accompl’shed  only  by  setting  in¬ 
dividual  plants  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  and  permitting  each  one  to  form  a  family  of 
runners.  By  comparing  these  families,  we  would  be 
able  to  detect  any  differences  in  vigor  or  in  other 
characteristics,  and  by  selecting  the  family  that  comes 
nearest  to  our  ideal,  and  planting  the  individual  plants 
of  this  in  other  beds  for  further  selection,  we  might, 
for  all  that  has  been  proved  to  the  contrary,  develop 
a  superior  strain  of  any  of  our  cultivated  varieties. 
Prof.  Bailey’s  theory  that  each  bud  is  a  distinct  vari¬ 
ety,  certainly  offers  encouragement  for  this  line  of 
work. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  along  a  slightly  different  line.  It 
was  intended  to  show  how  far  the  vigor  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  plant  may  be  reduced  by  disease,  and  if  the 
vigor  can  be  increased  by  propagating  only  from 
young  beds  that  have  borne  no  crop  In  the  Spring 
of  1889,  two  small  bed  3  of  the  Will  on  strawberry  were 
planted  a  few  rods  apart.  The  plants  were  obtained 
f'-om  the  late  J.  M  Smith,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
were  known  to  be  not  only  true  to  name,  but  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  stock.  For  some  reason  that  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain,  one  of  these  beds  was  very  seriously  attacked 
by  the  “spat  disease”  or  “blight”,  while  the  other 
was  practically  free  from  it.  These  two  beds  were, 
therefore,  made  the  starting  point  of  an  experiment 
that  was  continued  until  the  Spring  of  1897.  From 
the  bed  that  escaped  the  disease,  a  young  bed  was  set 
the  following  Spring  (1890),  before  the  plants  of  the 
first  bed  bad  borne  fruit,  and  each  Spring  thereafter,  a 
new  bed  was  planted  from  the  bed  that  hai  been  set 
the  previous  Spring.  Thus  the  ancestors  of  these  beds 
had  not  borne  fruit  since  1889  From  the  diseased 
bed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  bed  was  not  set  until 
the  Spring  of  1891,  after  the  bed  had  borne  a  crop  of 
fruit,  and  after  this  young  bed  had  borne  fruit,  an¬ 
other  bed  was  planted  f  om  it,  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
ancestors  of  this  second  series  of  beds  had,  in  every 
case,  borne  a  crop  of  fruit.  The  Spring  following  the 
planting  of  each  bed,  the  plants  that  survived  the 
Winter  were  counted,  and  as  the  fruit  ripened,  the 
yield  from  each  bed  was  measured.  The  differences 
in  yield  of  fruit  did  not  always  correspond  with  the 
differences  in  the  number  of  young  plants  formed, 
probably  because  the  larger  number  of  plants  reduced 
the  average  yield  per  plant  by  crowding.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  the  average  number  of  plants  formed  by 
each  plant  set  in  the  two  beds  is  given.  The  number 
varied  greatly  in  different  seasons,  as  the  result  of 
the  varying  degrees  of  dry  weather  : 

Number  of  Plants  Formed  from  Each  Plant  Set. 

1891  1814.  1898.  1897. 

Healthy  stock,  ancestors  borne  no  crop... .  5.1  19.3  9.6  30.36 

Diseased  stock,  ancestors  borne  one  crop..  1.7  13.3  9.6  29.66 

The  same  cultivation  was  given  the  two  beds  in 
every  case,  and  after  the  year  1892,  the  tops  of  both 
beds  were  mowed  off  after  the  fruiting  season,  and 
burned,  which  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  “spot 
disease”;  hence,  after  1892,  the  foliage  of  both  beds 
was  healthy.  It  appears  that  the  influence  of  the 
disease  in  decreasing  the  vigor  of  the  plants  was,  at 
first,  very  marked,  but  that  after  the  disease  was  pre¬ 
vented,  the  plants  recovered  their  vigor  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  The  counting  of  the  plants  in  1897,  however, 
shows  that  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of 
the  beds  grown  from  plants  that  had  borne  no  crop. 

Wisconsin  Ex.  Station.  [pbof.]  e.  s  goff. 


Transplanting  Onions.— Many  northern  market  gardeners  now 
sow  onions  in  a  mild  hotbed  during  March,  transplanting  them 
into  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  in  good  condition  to  work 
When  planted  out,  the  tiny  onions  should  have  both  tops  and 
roots  shortened  a  trifle.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  onions  are  har¬ 
vested  considerably  in  advance  of  those  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
Yellow-  Danvers  and  Red  Wethersfield  are  standard  market  sorts. 

Celery  and  Cabbage.— Just  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  without  its  appearing  wet  and  sticky,  celery  and  cab¬ 
bage  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground.  Sow  in  rows,  trans 
planting  afterwards  to  the  permanent  situation  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  for  early,  and  Giant  Pascal  for  late,  are  excellent  cel¬ 
eries.  The  rose-colored  varieties  are  delicious  eating,  but  seem 
to  be  regarded  doubtfully  by  purchasers  in  the  market.  Among 
cabbages,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  for  early,  and  Flat  Dutch  or 
Slone  Mason  for  late,  are  still  standard  sorts;  the  Danish  cab¬ 
bage,  however,  seems  to  be  increasing  in  favor. 
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STARTING  PLANTS  IN  HOTBEDS. 

HOW  TO  GAIN  TIME  IN  SPRING. 

A  Start  with  Cabbage  — Aside  from  growing 
early  vegetables  for  the  table,  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  starting  plants  for  field 
culture.  The  following  plants  may  be  started  to  ad¬ 
vantage  :  'Cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomato,  onion,  melon, 
cucumber  and  sweet  potato  If  a  few  very  early  and 
vigorous  cabbage  or  cauliflower  plants  are  wanted, 
they  may  be  grown  in  pots.  Use  three-inch  pots,  three- 
fourths  filled  with  rich  earth  ;  plant  three  or  four  seeds 
in  each  hill.  Later,  thin  to  one  plant,  and  fill  the  re¬ 
maining  space  in  the  pots  with  well-rotted  manure. 
These  will  make  premium  plants,  but  the  method  is 
far  too  expensive  when  acres  are  grown.  In  this  case, 
sow  in  shallow  boxes  in  rows  two  inches  apart,  and 
place  these  in  greenhouse  or  hotbed.  Later,  as  the 
weather  permits,  the  plant  j  should  be  removed  to 
cold  frames,  and  covered  with  cloth-covered  sash, -or 
board  shutters  when  necessary  to  protect  from  frost 
and  heavy  rains.  It  will  pay  to  thin  the  plants  when 
the  third  leaf  has  appeared,  so  they  will  stand,  at 
least  one  inch  apart  in  the  rows. 

Tomatoes  Abea<l  ol  Time.— Tomato  and  egg¬ 
plant  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as  cabbage,  but 
as  fewer  plants  are  required  per  acre,  and  a  longer 
season  is  required  for  maturity,  we  should  aim  to  get 
the  largest  and  strongest  plants  consistent  with  trans¬ 
planting.  Start  as  advised  for  the  pot-grown  cabbage, 
except  that  four  inch  pots  should  be  used.  Another 
method  is  to  use  strawberry  boxes,  minus  bottoms, 
set  on  a  layer  of  coal  ashes.  The  boxes  should  be  set 
close,  and  the  earth  fairly  well  firmed  before  planting 
the  seed.  If  “  premium”  p’ants  are  wanted,  12  to  14 
inches  high  and  in  bloom  by  planting  time,  sow  seed 
in  three-inch  pots  in  February  (for  the  North),  aid 
later  shift  to  six-inch  size.  If  the  plants  are  given 
sufficient  room  for  a  no -mal  growth,  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary  It  is  important,  in  pjt  culture,  to  time 
operations  so  as  to  have  the  plants  in  just  the  right 
condition  at  planting  time  ;  that  is,  the  roots  should 
comfortably  fill  the  pot«,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  pot-bound,  or  matted  thickly  around  the 
inside  of  the  pot.  When  a  plant  reaches  this  stage,  it 
is  soon  stunted  unless  given  more  room.  When  grown 
in  pots,  the  plants  may  be  knocked  out  and  packed 
snugly  in  trays  for  removal  to  the  field,  and  suffer 
very  little  from  transplanting. 

Transplanted  Onions.— The  method  of  growing 
Ptizetaker  onions  by  the  “  new  onion  culture”  has 
been  outlined  many  times,  and  will  be  but  briefly 
described.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  February  or 
March  (for  northern  latitudes),  and  when  the  bulbs 
are  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil,  they  are  transplanted  in 
the  field,  four  inches  apart,  in  rows  12  or  14  inches 
apart.  These  may  be  transplanted  singly  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  a  dibber,  but  a  more  economical 
way  is  to  plow  them  in  as  follows  :  Set  a  line  across 
the  field,  and  turn  a  shallow  furrow  with  a  hand 
plow,  away  from  the  line  ;  drop  the  plants  in  the  fur¬ 
row  with  the  tops  resting  over  the  line  ;  plow  back, 
filling  the  furrow  heaping  full,  and  remove  the  line 
by  an  upward  jerking  motion  so  as  to  straighten  the 
tops  somewhat.  One  person  should  follow  and  tramp 
the  earth  firmly  over  the  roots.  Young  folks  can  work 
to  advantage  dropping  plants.  This  method  is  eco¬ 
nomical  of  seed,  saves  thinning  and  hand- weeding,  has¬ 
tens  maturity,  and  gives  an  increased  yield  over  or¬ 
dinary  field  culture. 

A  Move  on  Melons.— Melon  and  cucumber  plants 
may  be  started  in  hotbeds  or  greenhouses,  and  the 
season  of  maturity  advanced  several  weeks.  The 
seeds  are  sown  on  inverted  sods,  six  or  eight  weeks 
previous  to  planting-out  time,  half  a  dozen  seeds  in  a 
place,  eight  to  ten  inches  apart.  When  settled  warm 
weather  has  arrived,  cut  the  sods  in  squares,  and 
transplant  in  the  field.  By  this  means,  we  not  only 
advance  the  season  of  maturity,  but  we  also  head  off, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  numerous  insect  tribes  that 
feast  on  our  melon  and  cucumber  vines  in  their  early 


days.  This  scheme  is  purely  practical,  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  had  occasion  to  prove. 

Sweet  potatoes  will  mature  in  the  northern  States 
if  the  plants  are  started  under  glass.  Place  perfectly 
sound  tubers  in  soil  or  sand,  covering  only  one-half 
inch  ;  the  tubers  should  not  touch,  otherwise,  if  de¬ 
cay  occur  in  a  single  tuber,  it  might  readily  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  its  neighbors.  The  plants  are  removed  for 
transplanting  when  of  sufficient  size,  by  pushing  the 
fingers  down  alongside  the  tuber,  and  breaking  off 
the  sprouts  with  roots  attached,  without  disturbing 
the  tubers.  A  second  and  even  a  third  crop  will  be 
produced. 

Besides  the  plants  here  mentioned,  the  plants  of 
almost  any  garden  crop  may  be  started  under  glass 
for  future  removal  to  the  field,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  are  any  besides  these  that  can  be  so 
treated  with  profit.  It  is  possible  that  Lima  beans 
could  be  profitably  handled  in  this  way.  To  the  be¬ 
ginner,  I  would  say  :  ‘  Make  haste  slowly.”  Possibly 
you  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  very  easy  and  simplj 
matter  to  grow  plants  in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse!  It 
is  neither  easy  nor  simple.  If  the  work  is  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  the  closest  attention  and  much  skill 
are  required  to  make  it  pay.  So  start  out  with  a 
small  hotbed,  and  work  from  this,  if  you  will,  to 
larger  things.  Remember  that  this  hotbed  must  not 
be  neglected  for  a  single  day  after  the  seeds  are 
sown,  and  during  the  uncertain  weather  of  March,  it 
will  need  attention  many  times  a  day. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station.  Frederic  crane  field. 


LATE-PLANTED  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

ARE  THEY  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  ORDINARY  CROP  ? 

[Some  of  our  readers  agree  that  the  best  seed  potatoes  are  those 
grown  very  late  in  the  season.  They  advocate  planting  as  late 
as  July,  so  as  to  secure  tubers  of  fair  size  just  before  frost.  This 
late  crop,  they  say,  will  be  much  like  the  second  crop  seed  from 
the  South.  What  is  your  opinion  or  experience  in  this  matter  ?] 

Prefer  Northern  Seed.— If  the  tubers  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  crop  can  be  so  kept  that  they  do  not  begin  to 
grow  materially  before  planting,  they  may  be  just  as 
vigorous  and  give  as  good  a  crop  as  the  tubers  from  a 
late  crop.  So  far  as  I  have  followed  reports  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  second-crop  potato  seed  of  the  South,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  conclude  that  even  this  is  in  any 
marked  degree  superior  for  northern  growers  to  north¬ 
ern-grown  seed.  Some  of  the  experiments,  it  is  tru*, 
have  indicated  it  to  be  superior,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  other  experiments  have  shown  as  good  crops 
with  the  ordinary  northern-grown  seed.  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  use  by  our  farmers  of  seed  grown 
farther  north.  For  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  I 
recommand  seed  grown  in  northern  Maine  as  being, 
as  a  rule,  superior  to  that  from  other  localities,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  use  of  late-grown  seed 
produced  as  you  say  is  suggested,  will  be  likely  to 
give  as  good  results.  wm  p  brooks. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 

After  Strawberries.— We  have  followed  and  ad¬ 
vocated  the  plan  for  many  years,  and  this  way  of 
growing  potatoes  planted  late  comes  in  nicely  with 
our  strawberry  growing.  J ust  as  soon  as  we  pick  the 
last  berries,  the  vines  are  turned  under,  and  potatoes 
planted  at  once.  We  have  had  some  very  good  yields 
in  this  way,  and  the  potatoes  are  much  finer,  as  a  rule, 
than  those  planted  early.  In  this  way,  we  almost 
entirely  avoid  scab.  Of  course,  the  vines  are  often 
killed  by  frost,  but  where  the  potatoes  are  wanted  for 
seed,  they  keep  better  in  the  Spring  without  sprout¬ 
ing  than  where  the  potatoes  are  matured.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  trouble  is  to  keep  the  seed  in  good  order  so  late 
in  the  Summer.  We  do  this  by  spreading  the  potatoes 
on  the  barn  floor  as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
freezing.  In  this  way,  they  make  short,  tough,  stubby 
sprouts  that  are  not  likely  to  break  off  in  cutting  or 
dropping.  It  is  some  trouble  to  care  for  and  handle 
seed  enough  for  an  acre  or  two,  but  we  think  it  best. 
Cold  storage  to  keep  them  from  sprouting  would  be 
all  right,  but  it  is  usually  more  expensive. 

Ohio.  a.  i.  root. 

Experience  With  Blighted  Seed.— I  have  bad 
no  experience  with  either  second-crop  southern  seed 
or  late  crop  northern.  Last  year  I  bought  some  seed 
from  a  neighbor,  who  said  that  the  blight  struck  his 
crop  very  early  and  killed  the  vines  when  the  tubers 
were  no  more  than  half  grown.  They  had  been  kept 
in  pits,  and  I  brought  them  home  and  put  them  in  a 
warm  basement  for  safe-keeping.  For  a  long  time 
after  fully-matured  potatoes  began  to  sprout,  they 
showed  no  signs  of  it,  and  I  feared  that  they  had  been 
frosted  But  they  sprouted  freely  a  little  before 
planting,  and  made  a  good  stand  and  growth,  but  no 
better  than  my  other  seed  of  the  same  variety,  though 
the  seed  was  much  firmer  when  cut.  As  the  tubers 
did  not  rot,  was  the  blight  of  as  much  value  in  ch(  ek¬ 
ing  their  growth  as  a  late  frost  would  have  been  ? 
My  own  crop  blighted,  but  had  been  growing  a  much 
longer  time  before  it  appeared.  I  hope  to  grow  some 


for  myself,  and  wish  to  test  it  before  offering  any  ad¬ 
vice.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  well-matured 
seed  must  be  best,  and  that  second-crop  seed  is  more 
valuable  as  an  advertisement  than  for  any  other  pur- 

P°se<  G.  A.  PARCEL!,. 

Pennsylvania. 


SCIONS. 

The  Wisconsin  Horticulturist  prints  the  following  verses  by 
Dr.  T.  E.  Loope : 

Why  don’t  the  Borer’s  eggs,  Brother,  as  large  as  hen’s  eggs  be  ? 
Why  don’t  he  lay  the  small  eggs  on  oak  or  linden  tree  ? 

Why  does  the  scab  come,  Brother,  on  apples  we  want  to  eat  ? 
Why  don’t  it  stay  on  our  neighbor’s,  and  leave  ours  fair  and  neat? 
Why  is  the  fruit-tree  agent  allowed  to  roam  the  land  ? 

Why  can’t  he  go  to  heaven,  and  with  the  angels  stand  ? 

What  will  the  good  Lord  do,  Brother,  to  the  man  who  “  substi¬ 
tutes  ”  trees  ? 

Will  he  be  hung  on  a  Russian  crab  to  dangle  in  the  breeze  ? 

Parsnips  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked ; 
sow  one  ounce  of  seed  to  200  feet  of  drill,  like  carrots.  They  are 
Improved  by  frost,  unlike  carrots,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  immediate  use  is  taken  up  in  the  Fall,  the  remainder  may  be 
left  in  the  rows  until  Spring. 

March  Seed  Sowing — March  is  a  good  month  for  starting  seeds 
in  the  hotbed,  to  be  transplanted  after  germination,  to  the  open 
ground,  when  weather  permits.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
cucumber,  egg  plant,  lettuce,  onion,  parsley,  pepper,  spinach 
and  tomato  are  to  be  thus  treated. 

Carrots  —Sow  these  just  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  ; 
a  light,  sandy  loam,  deeply  worked,  is  suitable  for  them,  espe¬ 
cially  if  heavily  manured  the  previous  year.  The  seed  should  be 
firmly  covered  one-half  inch,  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  thinned 
afterwards  to  three  or  four  inches  in  the  row.  The  usual  amount 
of  seed  is  one  half  ounce  to  100  or  150  feet  of  drill.  For  a  late 
crop,  sow  from  May  1  to  June  1.  We  like  the  Early  Ho'-n  and 
Danvers  varieties  for  the  table;  White  Belgian  is  excellent  for 
stock. 

Danish  Cabbage. — This  is  now  strongly  recommended  as  a  late 
market  cabbage,  makinv  very  heavy,  solid  heads.  The  Danish 
cabbage  must  not  be  set  out  too  early;  if  so,  the  young  plants 
seem  likely  to  drop  their  leaves  and  languish  in  growth.  In  cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  they  should  not  be  set  out  until  the  end  of  June 
or  early  part  of  July.  Danish  Ball-head,  Hollander  and  Solid 
Emperor  are  good  strains  of  this  cabbage.  The  seed  is  grown  In 
Denmark,  like  our  best  strains  of  cauliflower. 

Test  the  Seeds. — Good  seeds  are  the  most  important  means 
toward  a  good  garden  Fertile  soil,  thorough  preparation, 
abundant  fertilizers,  go  for  naught  if  the  seeds  be  poor.  All  seeds 
should  be  tested  carefully  before  planting.  A  certain  number 
counted  out  and  sown  in  a  shallow  box,  lightly  covered  with  soil 
and  kept  in  a  warm  place,  will  soon  show  what  proportion  of  the 
seeds  are  viable.  If  seeds  are  poor,  it  is  better  to  learn  of  it  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted,  and  thus  avoid  the  delay  and  loss  incident 
to  replanting. 

Cauliflower  Is  one  of  the  most  delicately  flavo-ed  members  of 
the  cabbage  tribe.  One  ounce  of  seed  produces  from  1,500  to 
3,000  plants,  according  to  whether  it  is  sown  in  the  frame  or  open 
ground.  Sow  in  hotbed  in  February  or  March,  transplanting  to 
cold  frame,  and  thence  to  open  ground  when  warm  enough.  For 
Fall  crop,  sow  in  open  ground  early  in  May,  and  transplant  in 
June.  Water  freely  in  dry  weather;  hoe  deeply,  and  draw  the 
earth  up  towards  the  stems  as  they  grow.  Draw  the  outer 
leaves  over  the  head  as  it  forms,  to  shield  it  from  the  sun. 

Tender  Vegetables,  such  as  egg  plants,  tomatoes  and  peppers, 
reflui  e  more  heat  in  Spring  than  hardier  sorts,  such  as  cabbage, 
lettuce  and  celery.  Where  hotbeds  and  frames  are  the  only 
means  of  protection,  the  sowing  of  the  tender  sorts  should  be  de¬ 
layed  a  little  later  than  the  hardier  vegetables,  and  it  is  well  to 
keep  them  separate,  for  the  cabbage,  lettuce  and  celery  will  take 
plenty  of  ventilation  to  harden  them  before  planting  out,  It  is, 
also,  wise  to  use  an  extra  six  inches  of  manure  when  preparing 
a  hotbed  for  these  tender  seeds.  Very  little  water  should  be 
given  when  the  seedlings  first  come  up,  for  these  little  plants 
damp  off  readily,  and  must  not  be  chilled. 

Tobacco  for  Woollt  Aphis.— A  number  of  our  readers  want  to 
know  what  western  apple  growers  are  doing  to  fight  the  Woollv 
aphis.  Two  years  ago,  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  issued 
a  bulletin  recommending  tobacco  dust.  Mr.  L.  A.  Goodman,  the 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  a  recent 
letter,  says : 

“Since  the  last  report  of  the  Missouri  Station,  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  trying  the  tobacco-dust  cure,  also  the  coal-oil  cure.  Either 
one  seems  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  Tobacco  dust  seems 
to  be  the  best  where  it  can  be  obtained  cheap'y  enough,  and  is 
the  safest  to  use.  In  every  case  where  used  properly,  and  the 
tobacco  is  of  good  strength,  the  reports  have  shown  that  it  was 
satisfactory.  In  the  use  of  coal  oil,  one-half  pint  to  one  quart, 
according  to  size  and  age  of  tree,  the  reports  have  varied  consid¬ 
erably.  Trying  it  is  the  best  plan.  Some  soils  seem  to  modify 
the  strength  of  the  coal  oil  very  materially.” 

The  Freeze  in  Alabama.— Our  entire  crops  of  cabbages,  pea s 
and  potatoes  that  were  planted  up  to  the  13th  ult.,  were  killed 
outright,  with  all  other  vegetables;  four  degrees  below  zero  was 
the  record.  Not  more  than  200,000  plants  will  be  replanted,  as 
nearly  all  cabbage  plants  were  lost  also.  The  crop  will  not  be  in 
now  before  June.  Potatoes,  large  crop  planting,  50  per  cent  of 
crop  now  in;  estimated  that  1,000  barrels  were  lost,  frozen  in 
dealers’  and  farmers’  hands,  but  we  expect  to  plant  25  per  cent 
more  this  season  over  usual  years,  on  account  of  no  cabbage 
Beans,  some  planted  already,  and  will  be  an  enormous  crop  of 
them  planted  this  season ;  they  will  be  the  only  green  crop  we 
will  have  to  ship.  All  peas,  also,  were  replanted,  but  will  be 
later  than  usual.  a.  b  k 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Ben  Davis  Apple. — Why  so  much  opposition  to  the  Ben  Davis  ? 
It  seems  silly  continually  to  talk  against  our  own  interests.  Eu¬ 
ropeans  like  the  Ben  Davis  apples;  they  want  them,  and  they  pay 
for  them.  Why  not  let  them  have  them  and  hold  our  peace  ?  The 
tree  is  hardy  and  an  early  and  abundant  bearer;  the  apples  are 
in  demand  at  a  good  price,  and  they  reach  their  destination  in 
good  condition.  If  Europeans  want  them,  let  us  furnish  them 
and  consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  we  have  a  good  market  fer 
something  so  easily  produced.  The  claim  that  the  Ben  Davis  is 
not  hardy  is  without  foundation,  for  it  stands  the  climate  of 
Maine  equal  to  a  native,  and  in  a  few  years,  will  be  the  leading 
market  apple  in  the  State,  if  it  is  not  already.  Anything  that 
finds  a  ready  market  at  a  good  price  can  hardly  be  called  worth- 
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Jamhs  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. — A 
catalogue  of  home-grown  seeds,  and  one  which  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  mention  for  many  years.  The 
squash  has  always  been  a  favorite  vegetable  with  this 
firm,  and  it  now  offers  $100  reward  for  an  accepted 
name  for  a  new  variety  which  is  portrayed  in  colors 
on  the  last  cover  page.  Fuller’s  Early  field  corn  has 
proved,  with  Mr.  Gregory,  superior  in  two  important 
respects  to  the  best  strains  of  Early  Canada,  viz., 
earliness  and  size  of  the  ears.  The  stalks  grow  to 
about  43^  feet  in  height,  each  bearing  two  ears.  The 
catalogue  claims  that  the  Sample  is  the  biggest  straw¬ 
berry  and  the  greatest  cropper  among  over  200  varie¬ 
ties  tried.  The  firm  claims  that  Gregory's  Surprise 
pea  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  wrinkled  sorts.  It  is  very 
close  to  the  Station  pea  as  compared  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  two  years  ago,  but  whether  they  are  the 
same  or  not,  we  would  advise  our  readers  to  try  this 
pea,  whether  bought  under  the  name  of  Surprise  or 
Station.  As  to  the  identity  of  the  two  peas,  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  next  week. 

A.  T.  Cook,  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. — A 
catalogue  of  25  pages  of  garden  seeds  “selected  es¬ 
pecially  for  critical  buyers.”  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  Mr.  Cook  offers  the  true  potato 
seed,  i.  e.,  the  seed  from  the  ball.  Raising 
seedling  potatoes  has  always  been,  for  The 
R  N.-Y.,  a  most  interesting  pursuit.  Mr. 

Cook  charges  10  cents  per  packet.  Now  is 
the  time  to  sow  it  in  boxes  of  rich  soil, 
which  may  be  placed  in  any  sunny  window. 

Wiley  &  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue 
of  large  and  small  fruits,  trees  and  shrubs, 
vines,  roses  and  potatoes.  There  are  several 
features  in  the  catalogue  to  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  calling  attention.  One  is  the 
Mersereau  blackberry  sent  to  us  by  J.  M. 
Mersereau,  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
Spring  of  1896.  It  is  now  controlled  by 
the  Wiley  Company.  The  plants  are  re¬ 
markably  strong  growers,  the  canes  being 
a  greenish  color  like  those  of  Taylor.  The 
berries  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Kittatinny  and,  as  a  rule,  of  a  somewhat 
more  conical  shape  than  those  which  are 
shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  67.  On  August 
30,  we  made  the  following  note:  “Berries 
large  and  glossy,  as  large  as  those  of  Minne- 
waski  and  of  better  quality.  The  canes  have  not  as  yet 
been  in  jured  by  frost.”  The  points  of  superiority  which 
Wiley  &  Co.  claim,  as  compared  with  the  Snyder, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  it,  are,  first, 
extreme  hardiness  ;  second,  larger  size  and  greater 
productiveness  ;  third,  less  tendency  to  turn  red  after 


HYBRID  WALNUT  ROYAL.  Fig.  64.  See  Page  177. 
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being  picked ;  fourth,  delicious  quality ; 
fifth,  it  remains  in  bearing  as  late  as  Sep¬ 
tember  1  to  10.  One  of  the  firm's  remark¬ 
able  off ers  is  this :  “Three  orchards,  apple, 
pear  and  peach,  for  $13.25  The  trees  are, 

40  apple,  50  pear  and  60  peach.” 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New  York  City. — Manual  of 
Everything  for  the  Garden,  being  the  main 
catalogue  issued  by  this  firm.  Besides 
colored  covers,  there  is  a  colored  page  of  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Peerless  collection  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  a  colored  page  of  new  varieties  of 
Asters,  one  of  Henderson’s  Rocky  Ford  musk- 
melon,  one  of  the  Bountiful  bean,  Golden 
Heart  rutabaga,  Freedom  tomato  and  Tri¬ 
umph  radish.  We  want  to  say  a  word  about 
this  last  pleasing  little  novelty.  The  skin 
is  pure  white,  striped  horizontally  with 
scarlet.  It  matures  in  about  21  days  from 
the  date  of  sowing  the  seed.  The  radish  is 
round  and  small ;  the  tops  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact ;  the  flesh  is  crisp  and  solid,  and  it 
grows  so  rapidly  that  the  flavor  is  mild. 

The  catalogue  says  of  the  new  tomato, 

Freedom,  the  following  :  “Its  value,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  not  only  in  the  actual  time  of 
ripening  its  first  fruit,  but  that  such  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  fruit  should  be  gathered 
while  all  other  so  called  ‘  earliest  ’  varieties 
are  ripening  only  a  few.”  The  firm  intro¬ 
duced,  this  year,  under  the  name  of  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Bountiful,  which  last  year,  they 
sent  out  on  trial  as  No.  1,  a  green  bush  bean, 
and  the  claims  are  made  that  it  is  the  first 
in  Spring,  the  last  in  Fall,  absolutely 
stringless,  an  enormous  cropper,  and  deli¬ 
cious  in  flavor.  The  Prosperity  pea  prob¬ 
ably  has  no  equal  as  a  first  early  wrinkled 
pea  of  large  size.  The  Hendersons  still  re¬ 
gard  the  Bovee  as  the  earliest  of  the  early  potatoes, 
and  as  outyielding  all  other  earlies,  while  the 
quality  is  about  perfect.  Henderson’s  Pink  Plume 
celery  is  “the  most  beautiful  celery  that  ever 


graced  a  table  ;  delicious  flavor,  crisp  and  nutty  ;  solid 
and  free  from  stringiness  ;  the  first  and  the  last  celery 
that  is  fit  to  use.”  A  beautiful  colored  page  consists 
of  the  following  hardy  roses  under  the  name  of  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Aurora  collection  :  Souvenir  de  Wootton,  Mrs. 
Robert  Garrett,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  du 
President  Carnot,  Germaine  Trochon,  and  La  France. 
It  is  a  beautiful  collection.  Then  there  is  another 
full  colored  page  of  Henderson's  Prize  Winner  collec¬ 
tion  of  sweet  peas. 

Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 
— Mr.  Burbank,  in  his  catalogue  for  this  year,  an¬ 
nounces  four  new  plums  :  The  Climax,  across  between 
Botan  and  Simoni ;  Sultan,  a  cross  between  Wiekson 
and  Satsuma ;  the  Bartlett,  a  cross  between  Simoni 
and  one  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  older  hybrids,  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Shiro,  a  combination  of  Robinson,  Myro- 
bolan  and  Wiekson  from  seed  of  Wiekson.  The  new 
plum,  the  Climax,  was  described  by  Prof.  Van  Deman 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  ripening  before  Willard  or  Red 
June.  Mr.  Burbank  says  of  it:  “Productive  as  the 
Burbank,  about  four  or  five  times  as  large,  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier,  and  much  more  richly  colored. 
The  most  wonderful  plum  ever  grown.”  See  illustra¬ 
tion,  Fig.  68.  Our  friends  must  turn  to  Mr.  Burbank’s 
catalogue  for  a  description  of  his  other  plums,  except 
the  Bartlett,  about  which  we  quote  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  as  follows  :  “  This  plum,  in  quality,  flavor  and 
fragrance  is  exactly  like  the  Bartlett  pear.”  It  is 


further  claimed  that  the  “  Bartlett  plum  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  Bartlett  pear  in  its  own  peculiar  fra¬ 
grance  and  flavor,  that  no  one  will  ever  eat  the  pear 
if  the  plum  is  at  hand.  It  bears  the  second  season,  and 
will  produce  more  fruit  in  10  years  than  the 
Bartlett  pear  will  in  20.”  A  new  quince 
named  Pineapple,  it  is  claimed,  will  cook 
as  tender  in  five  minutes  as  the  best  of 
cooking  apples,  and  with  a  flavor  never  be¬ 
fore  equaled. 

C.  S.  Pratt,  Reading,  Mass. —  An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  Sunnyside  Nurseries. 
A  group  of  favorites,  as  shown  by  illustra¬ 
tions  on  the  first  page,  are  the  Sample, 
Clyde  and  Glen  Mary  strawberries,  the 
Columbian  raspberry,  the  Abundance  and 
Burbank  Japan  plums,  and  the  Vermont 
Beauty  pear.  The  Sample  strawberry  is 
praised  as  very  few  other  varieties  have 
been  praised.  “  It  is  the  best  berry  that  has 
been  introduced  to  the  public,”  says  Mr. 
Pratt.  “After  growing  and  testing  nearly 
every  berry  in  cultivation,  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  we  have  none  that  can  compare 
with  it  for  fine  berries,  for  productiveness, 
for  strong  plants  with  leathery,  healthy 
foliage.”  The  Rathbun  blackberry,  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  and  Loudon  raspberries  are  also 
favorites  of  Mr.  Pratt.  Among  a  short  list 
of  grapes,  Campbell’s  Early  is  offered.  Shrubs,  vines, 
roses  and  Dahlias  close  the  catalogue. 

W.  Atlee  BuRrEE  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The 
form  and  get-up  of  their  1899  catalogue  are  much 
like  those  of  preceding  catalogues,  with  about  the 
usual  number  of  novelties  and  minor  changes.  The 
last  page  of  the  cover  shows  a  partial  view  in  colors 
of  their  Fordhook  farms  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  the 
most  extensive  trial  grounds  in  America.  These 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Mr.  Hammond  speaks  as  follows : 
“  This  wonderful  new  late  potato  is  destined  to  super¬ 
sede  all  other  of  Mr.  Carman’s  introductions  Here¬ 
tofore,  I  have  considered  the  No.  3  his  best,  but  the 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  during  the  past  season  on  my 
grounds,  made  the  most  remarkable  showing  of  any 
potato  I  have  tested  in  recent  years,  excepting  Ham¬ 
mond's  Wonderful  ”  Mr.  Hammond  says  that  Day’s 
Improved  Leafless  Medium  bean,  with  good  culture, 
will  yield  GO  bushels  per  acre.  When  ripe,  the  leaves 
fall  off.  It  matures  in  from  70  to  80  days.  He  declares 
that  Hammond’s  Grand  Rapids  is  the  earliest  musk- 
melon  in  the  world  “  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest, 
but  one  of  the  largest,  while  in  shape  and  appearance, 
it  is  the  handsomest  melon  ever  offered  the  American 
melon  growers.” 


BEAUTY  CUPID  SWEET  PEA. 

farms  are  devoted  to  the  raising  and  testing  of  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds.  At  the  end  of  each  row  of 
seeds,  is  a  stake  painted  white,  and  bearing  a  number. 
These  numbers  ave  entered  in  a  register,  and  also 
every  item  of  where  the  seeds  came  from,  when  sown, 
and  their  behavior  thereafter.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  Mr.  Burpee  has  added  an  index  to  his  interesting 
catalogue,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  he  might  well  have 
done  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Burpee  has  always  given 
the  best  of  attention  to  sweet  peas,  and  we  fancy  that 
few  other  florists  or  seedsmen  offer  so  many  of  the 
old  popular  kinds  in  addition  to  the  new  kinds  now 
offered  for  the  first  time.  Seventeen  full  pages  of 
sweet  peas,  including  a  full  page  colored  picture  of 
six  of  the  b?st  novelties,  are  presented.  Mr.  Burpee 
freely  admits  that  his  firm  was  unfortunate  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  White  Cupid,  as  the  first  of  this  new  race 
of  dwarfs.  Then  came  the  Pink  Cupid  He  now 
offers  Burpee’s  Beauty  Cupid,  which  he  considers  the 
finest  individual  type  of  flower  in  the  Cupid  race. 
The  plant  grows  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  height,  bear¬ 
ing  flowers  fully  equal  in  size  and  substance  to  the 
best  of  the  new  tall  sweet  peas.  The  large  flowers, 
the  petals  of  which  are  of  a  rose  color,  the  standard 
petals  being  of  a  rose  color  lightening  to  nearly  white 
at  the  edges  and  slightly  striped  with  carmine  at  the 
base,  the  winged  petals  being  suffused  rosy  carmine 
deepening  at  the  edges,  are  borne  all  over  the  plant 
in  clusters  of  threes  at  the  tops  of  the  stronger  stems. 


The  Storks  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O. — This 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  catalogues  issued  in 
America.  It  is  over  30  years  ago  that  the  writer  of 
these  reviews  walked  over  the  nurseries  of  the  firm, 
which  were  then  very  large,  and  have  since  increased 
to  over  1.000  acres.  The  lists  are  of  vegetable  and  farm 
seeds,  flowers  and  flower  seeds,  large  fruits,  small 
fruits,  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees.  On 
the  last  page,  in  colors,  are  presented  portraits  of  the 
Worden-Seckelpear,  the  Allen  cherry,  the  Mary  plum, 
and  the  Carman  peach.  We  have  alluded  to  the  Wor- 
den-Seckel  pear  ever  since  1892,  specimens  having  been 
sent  to  us  by  Smiths  &  Powell.  It  is  a  seedling  of 
the  Seckel,  raised  by  S.  Worden,  the  originator  of  the 
Worden  grape.  The  last  specimens  were  sent  to  us 
late  in  September  of  last  year.  They  were  almost 
exactly  the  shape  of  the  Seckel.  We  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  pear  was  fully  equal  to  its  illustri¬ 
ous  parent  in  quality,  rather  more  pyriform  in  shape, 
while  the  tree  has  the  advantage  of  bearing  at  a 
younger  age.  The  Allen  cherry  is  described  as  of 
excellent  quality,  large  size,  nearly  heart-shaped ; 
glossy,  the  color  when  ripe  nearly  black,  the  flesh 
meaty  and  firm.  It  is  a  late  cherry  aud,  thus  far,  has 
been  free  from  all  diseases.  The  Mary  plum  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  above  medium  size,  yellow,  covered  with  a 
delicate  white  bloom.  In  quality,  it  ranks  with  the 
very  highest.  The  original  tree  has  been  fruiting  for 
12  years,  and  has  proved  an  annual  bearer.  We  have 
already  given  our  estimate  of  the  Carman  peach,  speci¬ 
mens  of  which  have  been  sent  to  us  for  several  years 
past.  The  last  lot  we  received  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stubenrauch,  of  Mexia,  Texas,  shipped  on  June  26, 
reaching  us  July  1.  Every  peach  was  ripe  and  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  There  were  upwards  of  50  in  the  box, 
the  average  circumference  of  the  peaches  being  7}£ 
inches  either  way.  They  were  beautifully  colored 
and  of  excellent  quality  for  so  early  a  peach.  Storrs 
&  Harrison  say  that  the  Carman  resembles  the  Elberta 
in  shape,  that  the  skin  is  very  tough,  flesh  tender,  fine 
flavor  and  juicy.  It  ripens  with  Early  Rivers,  and  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  in  bud.  In  shipping  qualities  and 
freedom  from  rot,  it  is  unsurpassed.  This  firm  has 
always  given  special  attention  to  rose  growing  and, 
in  this  issue  of  the  catalogue,  14  pages  are  devoted  to 
lists  and  descriptions.  On  the  first  page,  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  colors  the  portrait  of  the  yellow  Tea  rose. 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  with  its  magnificent  golden  buds.  It 
is  regarded  as  the  hardiest  of  all  the  yellow  Tea  roses, 
and  one  of  the  finest  out-door  bedders.  On  this  page, 
also,  is  pictured  the  Mosella,  which  is  of  the  Poly- 
antha  class.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  of  from 
three  to  five,  and  it  blooms  throughout  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  Finally,  the  Jubilee,  which  bloomed  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  last  year,  is  a  deep  velvety  crimson, 
shading,  apparently,  to  maroon  in  the  center  petals. 
The  above  is  designated  as  catalogue  No  2.  No.  i 


TRIUMPH  VARIEGATED  RADISH.  Fig.  70. 

the  present,  he  calls  “Wonderful”.  He  describes  it 
as  the  most  wonderful  late  potato  ever  introduced 
He  sent  out  in  a  small  way  for  trial  last  year  one 
potato  to  a  person.  “The  reports  received  proclaim 
it  the  wonder  of  the  century.”  “  It  is  the  handsomest 
potato  on  earth.”  He  also  offers  another  prize  of  $100 
for  the  largest  and  most  perfect-shaped  Wonderful 
potato  grown  from  seed  purchased  of  him  this  Spring. 
Hammond’s  Early  Michigan  potato  is  described  as  the 
earliest  and  heaviest-yielding  potato  on  earth.  Of  the 


cutter-bar;  a  mi¬ 
crometer  adjustment 
for  cones  and  ball 
cups;  double  steel 
ratchet  which  make  s 
the  knives  cut  the 
instant  the  mower 
is  moved  ;  cold,  die- 
drawn  steel  axles 
hard  and  sHff,  and 
true  to  1-1,000  inch. 
The  14-inch  mower 
is  priced  at  $8  50  ; 
the  24-inch  at  $13  50. 
This  firm  has  pur- 
chased  Burbank’s 
hybrid  walnut, 
“  Royal.”  It  is  said 
to  be  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Juglans  nigra 
and  Juglans  Cali- 
fornica,  producing 
nuts  in  abundance 
and  of  the  largest 
size  (see  illustration, 
Fig.  64,  natural  size).  It  is  claimed  that  the 
meat,  which  is  very  large  and  parts  readily  from  the 
shell,  has  none  of  the  disagreeable  strong  taste  of  the 
common  American  Black  walnut,  and  much  more 
sweetness  and  character  than  the  California  walnut. 


Harry  N.  Hammond,  Fifield,  Saginaw  County,  Mich. 
— A  condensed  list  of  choice  varieties  of  seed  potatoes, 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  It  is  claimed  that  Mr. 
Hammond  has  the  largest  seed  farm  controlled  by  any 
one  seedsman  in  America,  being  1,200  acres.  He  offers 
$300  for  a  name  for  one  of  his  new  potatoes  which,  for 


Johnson  &  Stokes,  217  and  219  Market  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. — Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for  1899.  We  re¬ 
spect  this  firm  for  being  the  first  to  present  photo¬ 
graphic  cuts  and  thus  to  avoid,  in  a  measure,  the  ex- 
aggerations  which  are  too  frequent  among  other  cata¬ 
logues.  They  have  a  new  tomato  which  they  have 
named  the  Early  Bird,  a  name  which  cost  them  $100 
in  cash  prizes.  Its  chief  merits  are  the  following:  It 
is  the  earliest  tomato  in  the  world  ;  its  fine  size, 
smoothness,  firmness,  beautiful  bright  pink  skin  and 
wonderful  productiveness  have  never  been  quite 
equaled.  A  portrait  is  shown  at  Fig.  71.  Among  so- 
called  farm  seeds,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  100- 
day  Bristol  corn,  cow  peas  and  the  Velvet  bean. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  36  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y. — 
In  their  1899  catalogue  is  a  most  interesting  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  firm,  written  by  Prof.  L  H.  Bailey, 
of  Cornell  University.  This  is  the  98th  annual  cata¬ 
logue  which  has  been  issued.  The  firm  was  founded 
by  Grant  Thorburn,  a  Scotchman  who  early  came  to 
New  York  to  seek  his  fortune.  The  business  which 
Grant  Thorburn  founded  has  been  successfully  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  son  and  grandson,  the  latter  being  the 
James  M.  Thorburn  of  the  present  firm.  In  1855,  F. 
W  Bruggerhof  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  is 
now  the  president  in  the  present  firm,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  The  present 
catalogue  does  not  differ  materially  from  those  issued 
for  many  years,  in  form  or  size.  Five  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  rare  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  Then  come 
the  various  lists  of  vegetables,  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  been  selected  with  the  utmost  care.  It  regards 
the  Gradus  [Prosperity]  pea  as  “without  doubt,  the 
finest  extra  early  yet  introduced.  The  pods  are  large 
and  well  filled  with  deep  green  wrinkled  peas  of  the 
very  finest  quality.”  This  firm  was  the  introducer 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  the  Carman  No.  1  and  No. 
3  potatoes.  Among  implements,  we  desire  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  Thorburn  Ball-bearing  lawn 
mower.  It  is  thoroughly  described  in  an  inset,  but 
here  are  some  of  its  special  features  :  The  ball-bear¬ 
ings  greatly  reduce  the  friction  ;  triple  gears,  entirely 
inclosed,  make  it  impossible  for  any  dirt  or  cut  grass 
to  get  into  the  pinions  ;  a  solid  rectangular  frame 
cannot  be  twisted  or  jarred  out  of  parallel ;  a  removable 


THE  EARLY  BIRD  TOMATO.  Fig.  71. 
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FRUIT  MD  ORNAMENTAL 

tr£zs  : 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


SmAll  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Climbing;  Pla*t#» 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Pseonles 
Largest  aad  choicest  collection!  la  Aaeriw.  | 

BEST  NOVELTIES 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  tree. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 

OUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rechester,  H,  T, 
Flftr-alatA  Tear. 


Our  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Trees,  etc.,  advertise  themselves.  The 
best  always  cheapest.  Try  us,  our  prices  and  goods  will  please  you. 
Have  hundreds  of  carloads  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants,  Etc. 

We  send  by  mall  postpaid  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Plants,  Small 
Trees,  Etc.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  OPR  CATALOGUE,  an  elegant  book,  magazine  size,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  tells  it  all,  FREE.  Send  for  it  to-day  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  45th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  450.  Painesville,  Ohio- 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  is  well-' 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  la  4 
taken  In  growing  to  Insure  absolute  certainty  to  the1 
buyer.  Save  one-halt  on  anything  you  need  In  tht 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  yon  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  m 
matee,  or  any  Information  yon  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’8  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT.  OHIO. 


A  First  Rate  Catalogue 

of  fruits,  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
the  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties — color-plate 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 

Established  48 years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Best  Fruits  for  Profit !  Best  Fruits  for  Pleasure ! 

We  have  a  large  and  choice  stock  of  both  classes.  Our  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  names  the  varieties  This  Book  we  will  mail  free 
at  your  request.  When  writing  for  it,  advise  us  of  your  wants  and  pur¬ 
poses  ;  you  will  receive  the  Catalogue  and  Information  by  return  mail. 

"vSE*”  T,  J,  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  Go.  Nurseries,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  I.ong  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  be 
FACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 
of  our  customers  after  trial  Increase  their  orders.  A  trial  order  will  make  a  lifetime  customer  ef 
you.  We  promise  only  best  values.  Among  the  new  but  well-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
■irnornr  A  I  I  PI  H  P l/ncn nv  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 
IVItKdLltllAU  BLAvlVDEliii  I  ■  for  15,  and  many  other  things  that  will 
Interest  you.  Free  catalogue  if  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

ESTABLISHED  18i7.  WILEY  «t  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


A  CHANCE 


Some  years  ago  P.  T.  Barnurn  said  ‘‘The  American 
people  like  to  be  humbugged,”  but  it's  different 
now  and  every  man  wants  the  worth  of  his  money  when  he  buys.  If  you 
are  tired  of  being  humbugged  by  tree  agents  and  novelty  pushers,  and 
would  like  to  tind  a  catalogue  that  tells  the  truth,  you  will  be  interested  in 
our  new  80  page  book  Orchard  Improvement.  Better  see  it  before  you 
buy.  No  novelties,  no  fake  wholesale  (?)  prices,  but  business  trees 
for  business  farmers,  honest  trees  at  honest  prices.  u.,  , 

TO 


The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


THE  BUTLER&JEWELL  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Japan  Plums,  the  best  Berry  Plants 
that  grow,  all  good  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

fr^vC^0uQ^^nkv.  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


M  We  have  the  true  Blue  Colorado  Spruce,  grafted 

plants,  sheared  ;  perfectly  symmetrical, 

Up  to  Ten  Feet  in  Height. 

m  ^^^^Also,  Japanese  Maples  up  to  12  feet  high. 

E.  Burr,  Ward  PL,  So.  Orange, N.J. 
Telephone  (2064  Orange).  25  trains  daily  from  New  York. 


follows  it,  which  is  a  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  and  ornamental,  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  small 
fruits,  roses,  hardy  plants,  etc.  It  has 
no  lists,  however,  of  flower  or  vegetable 
seeds.  Magnolia  hypoleuca  and  Stellata, 
Alcock’s  spruce,  the  Large  and  Small¬ 
leaved  hemlocks,  the  Oriental  spruce  and 
the  Sunray  pine  are  among  the  many 
rare  plants  offered. 

D.  Landketh  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — A  catalogue  of  G5  pages  of  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  seeds.  This  firm  is  in  its  115th 
year,  having  been  founded  in  1784.  The 
Red  Bag  pea,  it  is  claimed,  matures  48 
days  from  sowing.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  this  pea  was  offered  in  Lan- 
dreth’s  catalogue  of  1823.  It  was  then 
named  and  offered  for  sale  for  the  first 
time.  Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  75  years,  no  hard,  smooth 
pea  has  been  originated  earlier  than  the 
Red  Bag.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
leguminous  crops  do  add  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  through  the  micro-organisms  which 
cause  and  live  in  the  little  nodules  of  the 
roots.  Beans,  for  example,  sown  in  soil 
rich,  it  may  be,  in  potash  and  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid,  may  need  nitrogen.  Now  it 
seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  that,  if 
soil  from  a  field  upon  which  leguminous 
crops  have  been  raised,  be  sprinkled 
upon  fields  which  have  little  or  no  nitro¬ 
gen,  the  development  of  microbes  will 
go  on  and  assure  a  thrifty  crop.  Again, 
if  it  is  intended  to  sow  a  field  to  clover, 
the  theory  is  that  the  plants  will  grow 
more  vigorously  if  the  field  be,  so  to 
say,  inoculated  with  the  soil  from  a  field 
which  was  in  clover  the  previous  year. 
Quoting  from  the  catalogue:  “So  posi¬ 
tive  has  the  value  of  the  root  microbes 
been  proved,  that  laboratories  are  now 
established  in  England  and  Germany, 
and  one  is  about  to  be  established  in  the 
United  States  for  the  development  of 
bacteria  for  sale.”  The  Landreths  have 
secured  a  lot  of  this  inoculated  soil 
which  they  offer  to  their  customers,  be¬ 
ing  put  up  in  quart  bottles.  The  firm 
offers  various  mixtures  of  grass  seed  for 
lawns,  for  shady  places,  for  golf  links, 
and  for  old  lawns.  There  are  many  in¬ 
structive  articles  in  this  catalogue,  which 
have  been  written  by  those  of  long  ex¬ 
perience,  and  who,  presumably,  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  such  as 
Hints  on  Lawn  Making,  Monthly  Hints 
to  Gardeners,  Vagaries  in  Gardening, 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  GrowiDg,  The 
Comparative  Value  of  Barnyard  Manure. 
The  Landreths  are  head  quarters  for  first- 
clas  s  cabbage  seeds,  having  been  engaged 
in  growing  them  since  the  firm  was  es¬ 
tablished. 

Jos.  Harris  &  Co.,  Moreton  Farm,  N. 
Y. — Rural  Annual  for  J899.  The  writer 
of  these  notes  has  always  thought  that 
Joseph  Harris,  the  founder  of  Moreton 
Farm,  did  more  through  the  papers,  and 
through  his  hooks,  to  excite  an  interest 
in  improved  husbandry  and  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  farming  public  with  the  use  and 
proper  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  than 
any  other  man  in  America.  S.  M. 
Harris,  the  manager  of  the  company, 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Harris. 
Besides  the  usual  flower,  vegetable  and 
farm  seeds,  he  offers  improved  Cotswold 
sheep  which  have  been  selected  by  care¬ 
ful  breeding  for  over  30  years  on  More¬ 
ton  Farm.  The  firm  also  offers  pure, 
unmixed  fertilizing  material,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
price  of  from  $8  to  $15  a  ton  in  favor  of 
the  unmixed  fertilizers.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  them  are  well  set  forth. 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  Ill. — This 
is  a  seed  and  plant  guide  of  130  pages, 
with  an  immense  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  yet  a  voluminous  quantity  of 
reading  matter.  Many  of  the  plants 
and  seeds  are  sold  in  collections,  if  so 
chosen  ;  for  instance,  25  varieties  of  veg¬ 
etable  seeds,  “one  liberal  package  of 
each,  prepaid,  by  mail;”  “  Buckhee’s 
Flower  Seed  Mixture,  containing  over 
500  varieties  of  splendid  flowers,  nearly 
all  blooming  the  first  season,  5  cents  a 


packet  oi  25  cents  per  ounce;”  “  14  named 
roses  delivered  free  by  mail  for  50 
cents  ;”  Chrysanthemum  collections,  ger¬ 
anium  collections,  bouquet  plant  collec¬ 
tions,  are  offered  in  all  sorts  of  combin¬ 
ations.  Buckbee’s  New  Golden  Lima  is 
pronounced  the  finest  Lima  bean  on 
earth.  Monte  Cristo  is  pronounced  the 
sweetest  flavored  watermelon  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  “  Illinois  ”  oats  are  claimed 
to  be  the  most  astonishing  agricultural 
wonder  of  the  age. 

Geo.  W.  P.  Jebbabd,  Caribou,  Me. — 
Eighteenth  annual  catalogue  of  seed 
potatoes  (a  specialty)  and  a  select  list  of 
vegetables.  Mr.  Jerrard  has  been,  per¬ 
haps,  as  instrumental  as  any  other  one 
firm  in  introducing  new  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  Gem  of  Aroostook,  not  to 
go  into  particulars,  is  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  best  all-’round  potato  ever 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jerrard. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Som¬ 
erset  County,  Md. — A  catalogue  of  small 
fruits  and  of  second-crop  seed  potatoes. 
Mr.  Hall  advertised  second-crop  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  in  1883,  and  they  have  since  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  popular  every  sea¬ 
son.  We  have  several  times  set  forth 
the  difference  between  true  second-crop 
potatoes,  which  are  grown  from  the 
seed  that  is  taken  from  an  early  crop  of 
the  same  season.  These  immature  pota¬ 
toes  do  not  sprout  until  planted  in  the 
Spring.  The  bogus  second  crop  are,  as 
the  catalogue  sets  forth,  merely  late  po¬ 
tatoes  usually  stopped  before  late  frosts. 
Why  the  true  second-crop  potatoes  are 
superior  to  northern-grown  seed  is  well 
set  forth  in  the  catalogue.  They  do  not 
sprout  or  shrivel  or  lose  their  vigor 
through  the  Winter.  They  lie  dormant, 
ready  to  grow  vigorously  the  next 
Spring.  The  claim  is  made  that  the 
crop  grows  to  full  marketable  size  12  to 
15  days  earlier  than  ordinary  potatoes. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


“SUGAR”  Prune, 
“CLIMAX”  Plum, 

THE  TWO 

RECORD  BREAKERS. 

Other  grand  new  Creations  in  Fruit  and  Flowers. 
1899  Catalogue  free. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal, 

EVERGREENS 

You  can  increase  tlie  value 
of  your  home  or-  farm  by 
tlie  use  of  ornamental  and 
shade  trees  at  little  ex¬ 
pense.  We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  growers  in  America  of 
Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees  and  Forest 
Trees.  We  supply  both 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
trade.  Trees  sent  by  mail. 
Let  us  send  you  price-lists 
of  anything  you  want. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL 


Rhododendrons, 

Not  imported  and  therefore  hardy. 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples, 

Magnolias  (living  guaranteed), 

Rare  Evergreens, 
other  Trees,  new  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.  limitedj 

Flushing,  New  Yobk. 

Certificated  freedom  from  scale. 


OCTOBER  FRUITING  CHERRY 

Mr.  Spaeth’s  greatest  creation,  $4  per  12;  $80  per  100. 
NEW  BUSH  CHERRY.  Japanese  Novelty,  only  four 
feet  high,  wonderful  fruit;  $8  per  12,  mailed.  TWO 
SURE  TWICE  -  BEARING  ST  R  A  W  B'E  R  R  I  E  S: 
St.  Joseph,  red:  perpetual  bearer,  immense  crops. 
L.  Gauthier,  or  Mammoth  White — berries  weigh  4 
ounces  !  two  crops  yearly,  $1  per  12,  mai led,  $ti  per  100. 

- BISMARCK  APPLE - 

our  introduction.  Bears  2nd  year  from  graft.  Send 
for  photo.  $1.50  per  12:  $10  per  100,  by  express. 
ALLRED  APPLE:  bark,  leaves,  tlowers,  fruit,  red. 
$4  per  12.  GiANT  “WHITE-BLACKBERRY,”  Ice- 
bery.  a  2,500  dollar  berry,  $1.50  peril!,  mailed,  $8  per  100. 
NEW  GOLDEN  ANIJ  PURPLE  STRAWBERRY- 
RASPBERRIES.  Immense  fruits,  Immense  crops, 
$1  per  12,  mailed.  $0  per  100. 

All  the  Novelties  in  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogues. 
A.  BLANC  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  READING  NURSERY 

and  its  illustrated  catalogue,  to  be  appreciated, 
should  be  patronized.  Price-List  Free. 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Prop.,  Reading,  Mass 


BIG  NEW  BERRIES 

Mammoth  sweet  chestnuts,  Japanese  plums,  peaches 
-all  nursery  stock  cheap.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  II.  IIALEV  South  Glaatonbury,  Conn. 


TREES. 

BISMARCK  Apple,  October  Cherry  and  Japan 
Plums  very  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MACNAia  &  Co  ,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WIITC  pnp  DDfl C| T— Contains  157 pages  on  the 
llUIO  run  rnUril  propagation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Nut-Bearing  Trees,  describing  varieties  best 
adapted  to  various  sections;  harvesting  and  marketing 
their  fruits,  with  recipes  for  cooking  them.  Sixty 
illustrations,  carefully  engraved  from  nature,  show¬ 
ing  sizes,  forms,  etc.  Price,  postpaid,  5Uc.  Circular 
of  contents  and  testimonials  f  ree.  JOHN  R.  PARRY, 
P.  O.  Address— April  1  to  December  1,  Parry,  N.  J., 
December  1  to  April  l,  Orlando,  Fla 
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Catalogues  for  1899. 

(CONTINUED.) 

F,  B arteldes  &  Co. ,  Lawrence,  Kan. — 
This  is  a  catalogue  of  96  pages  with  eight 
pages  of  specialties.  Some  space  is  given 
to  the  Australian  Saltbush,  which  is  still 
regarded  as  a  valuable  forage  plant  for 
arid  and  alkali  soils.  Lists  of  vegetable 
seeds  take  up  the  next  45  pages,  and  the 
rest  of  the  catalogue  is  given  to  flower, 
grass  and  clover  seeds,  fruits  and  or¬ 
namental  trees. 

L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Rock  County,  Wis. 
— A  catalogue  (40  pages)  of  seed  potatoes, 
field  and  garden  seeds.  Ten  pages  are 
given  to  potatoes,  and  the  list  includes 
the  choicest  kinds,  early,  intermediate 
and  late.  The  Early  Bovee  seems  to  be 
gaining  friends. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  large-sized,  beauti¬ 
ful  catalogue  with  embossed  and  colored 
Montbretias  on  the  last  page,  and  rare 
nasturtiums  (embossed  and  colored)  on 
the  first  page.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  all 
sorts  of  seeds  and  ornamental  plants, 
roses,  ferns,  palms  and  aquatics  being 
specialties  among  the  latter  class.  Aqua¬ 
tic  plants  are  g_owing  more  and  more 


are  the  growing  of  peas.  No  other  firm 
tests  and  grows  so  many  varieties,  and 
their  stocks  are  known  to  be  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality.  The  extent  of  the  business 
done  by  this  firm  may  be  guessed  at  by 
the  size  of  two  of  their  seed  warehouses : 
one  is  300  x  120  feet,  six  stories  high  ;  the 
other  is  85  x  140  feet,  eight  stories  high. 
Beans,  as  well  as  peas,  are  a  specialty 
with  this  firm.  Evans’  Triumph  is  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  of  the  late  varieties  of 
celery.  Rose- ribbed  Paris,  it  is  claimed, 
is  the  most  beautiful  sort  in  cultivation, 
and  the  quality  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Golden  Yellow  from  which  it  has  been 
developed.  The  Hard-shelled  Marrow  is 
a  new  variety  of  squash  which  is  said  to 
be  the  best  for  pies,  canning  or  drying. 
The  Mammoth  White  Cory  corn  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  and  best  of  the  extra 
early  varieties.  We  tried  it  two  years 
ago,  and  found  that  this  claim  is  sub¬ 
stantially  true.  The  kernels  are  whiter 
and  the  ears  larger  than  those  of  the  old 
Cory.  The  Paul  Rose  muskmelon  is  un¬ 
surpassed  for  quality,  and  unexcelled  for 
shipping. 

Jadoo  Fibre  Catalogues  and  Pam¬ 
phlets,  811,  813,  815  Fairmont  Avenue, 


THE  SHIROMAN  LOTUS.  Fig.  72. 


popular  because  so  often  used  nowadays 
to  help  beautify  cemeteries,  parks  and 
public  grounds.  And  it  is  well.  They 
are  worthy  of  becoming  more  popular. 
There  are  hardy  and  tender  aquatics. 
The  hardy  varieties  are  well  represented 


Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  company  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  an  immense  deal  of  energy 
and  perseverance.  The  catalogues,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  brochures,  which  they  issue 
are  full  of  commendatory  expressions  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  this  fibre.  The  re¬ 


Berry  Growers 


The  most  com¬ 
plete  and  help¬ 
ful  list  of  1899 
strawberries  and 

blackberries  is  contained  In  our  new  catalog.  Make  your  selections  from  the 
biggest  assortment  of  the  finest  varieties  ever  offered.  80  best,  newest  and  most 
prolific  varieties  of  strawberries,  including  Nick  O timer*  Seaford,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Hall’s  Favorite  and  Nina— the  best  early  strawberry  grown.  We 
have  all  kinds  of  trees— fruit  and  nut.  Catalog  describes  them;  mailed  free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


EXCELSIOR 

STRAWBERRY 


1% 


We  offer  this  berry  for  the  season  of  1899  without  any 
doubt  that  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  Immensely 
productive  and  earlier  than  Hoffman.  A  seedling  of 
Wilson  pollenized  by  Hoffman,  plant  and  fruit  both  show¬ 
ing  larger  and  finer  than  Wilson.  Thero  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Excelsior  from  the  true  stock.  Order 
early  to  avoid  disappointment.  Seventy  other  varieties  in 
our  catalogue.  Other  famous  specialties  are  Peach,  Plum 
and  Apple  trees.  Asparagus  roots.  Raspberries. 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Nld. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberries  a  Specialty.  Three  Farms.  Immense  Stock. 

A  No-  l  plants,  50  best  varieties  Strawberry,  low.  Also  the  best  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Currants,  etc. 
Some  prices  from  1899  catalogue:  Michigan  Early  Strawberry,  $1.26  per  Jl.  Cuthbert  (Red)  Raspberry,  $8.50 
per  M.  Kansas  (Cap)  Raspberry  (new),  $5  per  M.  Currants.  $2  per  100,  etc.  We  ship  all  over  United  States. 
Our  28-page  1899  Catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  It  is  free.  Write  now. 

O.  J\-.  E.  BAXjTDWTN,  3VX  St.,  Bridginaix,  UVEiclx. 


PLUM  TREES  AT  $9  PER  100. 

Abundance,  Burbank,  Satsuma  and  Golden  Beauty,  all  two-year  trees,  very  fine, 
assorted,  100  for  $9.  |.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD*  Iona,  N.  J. 


WE  HAVE  200  ACRES  IN  FRUIT 


Five  acres  of  LOGAN.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of 
ELDORADO  and  LOUDON.  DELAWARE 
PEACHES  and  WICKSON  PLUMS,  are  specialties.  We  have  fine  two-year  old  stock.  CHERRIES  and 
STRAWBERRIES  In  good  supply  Send  for  our  catalogue  of  all  the  valuable  new  and  standard  varieties. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW." 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  plants,  when  you  can  get  just  as  good  or  better  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  1,000. 
My  FREE,  1899  Catalogue  lists  all  the  later  introductions  and  standard  sorts  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  It.  C.  K.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Choice  Fruits 

are  the  only  kind  that  pay  for  the  cost  of 
growing  and  marketing.  My  catalogue  tells 
all  about  the  Echo  Strawberry,  Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry,  Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry,  Pearl  Gooseberry,  Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currant,  etc.  All  varieties  are 
strong,  fresh  dug,  well  rooted.  Immense 
stock.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Catalogue 
(worth  dollars  to  you),  telling  all  about 
small  fruits,  free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


/»  ”  OF-  THE 

\  H*  "SAMP LE 
1  S  TRAW  BERRY  s  m 

IFAOiY  RELIABLE  GROWER 5  * 
OFFERS  YOU  PLANTS  LESS  M 
THAN  MY  CATALOGUE  PRICE;, 2 
WRITE  GIVING  NAME  OF  PARTY 
ANP  PRICE  ;  I  WILL.  MAKE  YOU  / 

A  PROPOSITION  .  IF  YOV  HAVE  / 
NOT  RECEIVED  MV  CATALOGUE  i 
OF  ALL  THE  NEW  AND  STANDARD)? 
VARIETIES.  SEND  FOR  IT. 

C.  S.PRATT. 
•READING  »  MASS’ 

I,  HEADQUARTERS  i 

—  FOR  TMC 

SAM  DL.E. 


NEW 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURDY  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 


AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


NEW  PEACHES. 
(Copyrighted.) 

Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALBAUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO.. 

phonetox,  Ohio. 


If  you  want  tine  Peach  Trees,  Pear  Trees  (Including 
Kieffer),  Apple.  Cherry,  Plum,  or  anything  else  In  the 
way  of  fruit  trees:  small  fruits.  Shade  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Shrubbery,  or  Hedge  Plants,  write  to  THE 
W1LLOWDALE  NURSERIES  for  prices.  We  are 
well  prepared  to  All  orders  for  first-class  stock,  free 
from  all  injurious  insects  or  diseases,  and  at  low 
prices.  Send  ns  list  of  what  you  want. 
KAKESTRAW  &  PYLE,  Willowdale,  Chester  Co., Pa. 


by  the  Egyptian  Lotus  —  Nelumbium 
speciosum,  small  plants  of  which  may 
be  purchased  for  75  cents.  The  flowers 
are  about  a  foot  across  when  fully  open, 
are  of  a  deep  rose  color,  and  exquisitely 
fragrant.  A  novelty  among  Nelumbiums 
is  N.  Shiroman — see  Fig.  72  It  is  as 
hardy  as  N.  speciosum,  the  enormous 
flower  being  pure  white,  very  double, 
and  borne  on  stout  stems  well  above 
the  foliage.  Five  pages  are  given  to  these 
water  lilies — Nelumbiums,  Nymphaeas, 
Victorias,  etc.  As  the  catalogue  says,  the 
cultivation  of  aquatics  is  of  the  simplest; 
their  requirements  are  sunshine,  water 
and  rich  soil.  The  hardy  kinds  may  be 
planted  in  ponds,  lakes  or  sluggish 
streams  early  in  Spring.  When  planted 
in  tubs,  some  protection  is  necessary 
during  the  Winter.  Asparagus  seed  is 
very  cheap — only  10  cents  an  ounce  for 
any  of  the  kinds.  One  loses  but  one  year 
by  planting  the  seed  instead  of  buying 


suits,  according  to  these  letters,  are,  to 
say  the  least,  remarkable.  We  hope  to 
try  it  again  at  the  Rural  Grounds  next 
season. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Ceneva,  N.  Y. 


Vx(oe)3j?$A:zO;&J4e!w! 

which,  being  interpreted  should  read,  send  for 
Green’s  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  save 
half  your  money  by  dealing  direct  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Address, 
Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Frost-Proof  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAINeve^er. 

PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  APPLE  Trees.  New  Fruits 
aud  Berries— Specialties.  Lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  H.  LINDSLEV,  White  House,  N.  J. 


TDCCC  4  to  6  ft.  at  3h£c.;  3  to  4  ft.  at 
1  11  ““V  2)4c.  ;  all!  yr.  from  bud,  healthy 
and  thrifty;  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Pfllit  Trooc — FI^ACH  TREES  at  special  prices. 
IIUIl  II  ubO  Catalogue  free.  Peach  Culture,  de¬ 
scribing  40  varieties  and  other  valuable  Information, 
Price,  50c.  To  R.  N.-Y.  readers  by  mall  for  eight  2-c. 
stamps.  West  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J 


Trane  anil  Dlantc  at  low  prices.  CatalogFree. 
I  reed  aliu  riallla  Established  18(i9.  150acres. 
The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.  1005,  Dansville.N.Y 


have  a  74-YR.  Record.  Fruit  Book  Free 

S,K  PAY  FREIGHI 


I  A  P  A  N  PLUMS,  PEAR  and  QUINCE,  *5  per  100. 
JHiHN  Peach,  3e.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Pear  and  AppleTrees 


IF 


you  are  Interested  in  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants, 
send  for  my  catalogue,  it  will  save  you  money 
C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A  choice  assortment,  Including  KIEF- 
FER  and  SECKEL.  5,000  choice  2 
and  3-year  BALDWINS  and  many 
other  varieties.  Mersereau  Black¬ 
berries  and  choice  SEED  POTATOES. 
Special  inducements  now  Catalogue 
free  if  this  paper  is  named. 

WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


TREES 

PLARTS 

VIRES 


BIC  BARGAINS 

in  high  quality  stock.  All  prices  low, 
especially  Pear.  Plum,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ALLIANCE  NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“PFNTFNNIAI  ’’-The  Apple  Wonder;  as  early  as 
Util  I  LI1I1IHL  Transparent;  better  keeper  than 
Baldwin  Hardy.  Write  to 
THE  CASSEL  NURSERY  CO..  North  Clayton,  O. 


PFAPH  TPUrC— Best  kinds.  Prices  right.  Edwin 
I  LriUU  111LLO  Allen  &  Son,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Champion  J r.  Peach,  a  seedling  of  the  famous  Cham¬ 
pion,  three  weeks  earlier,  “Opalescent"  apple 
Write  Dayton  Star  Nurseries,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


the  plants.  Sow  the  seeds  in  April  and 
May  thinly  in  rows  12  to  14  inches  apart. 
The  second  or  third  year,  the  pretty  little 
plants  may  be  set  in  well-manured 
trenches,  at  least  four  feet  apart  and 
not  less  than  three  apart  in  the  trenches. 
An  asparagus  bed  properly  made  and 
manured  will  last  for  20  years. 

D  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
Seed  annual  with  colored  illustrations  of 
Giant  Japanese  Morning-glories,  Gradus 
peas,  Paul  Rose  muskmelon  and  Pink 
Cupid  Dwarf  sweet  pea.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  trustworthy  firms 
in  America.  Among  their  specialties 


Ss§pivl 

art 


STRAWBERRIES 

I  am  a  specialist  in  the  growing  and  handling  of  strawberry  plants.  It  takes 
90  acres  of  plant  beds  to  supply  my  trade.  I  grow  all  the  worthy  new  sorts  and  all 
the  tried  and  proven  standard  old  varieties.  These  plants  are  grown  in  soil 
specially  adapted  to  strawberry  culture  and  are  fine,  strong,  healthy  plants,  with 
splendid  bunches  of  white  fibrous  roots. 

A  DOZEN  OR  A  MILLION. 


I  can  supply  plants  in  any  quantity.  I  am  not  a  jobber. 
,  ,,  „  I  grow  everything  I  sell.  Every  plant  comes  fresh  from 

the  ground—  no  cold  storage  or  cellar  stock.  Don’t  buy  a  single  plant  until  you  get  my  X2=page  FREE 

illustrated  eauioSu,.  w.  Fi  ALLEN,  JR.,  Box  44  Salisbury,  Md. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

James  Vick's  Sons,  Rochester,  N  Y. — 
This  is  a  Golden  Wedding  Edition  of 
Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide — 112 
pages  and  many  colored  illustrations. 
On  the  second  page,  is  a  list  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  which  this  firm  has 
introduced  during  the  past  40  years  An 
excellent  photo-engraving  of  Mr.  Vick, 
the  founder  of  this  firm,  appears  oi  the 
first  page.  On  page  11,  is  a  colored  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  comparatively  new  Clematis, 
Madame  Edouard  AndrA  The  color,  as 
shown,  is  not  bright  enough,  the  true 
color  being  a  purplish  crimson  seen  in 
few  other  plants  It  is  very  hardy  and 
blooms  incessantly. 

Alfred  Bridgkman,  27  East  10th 
Street,  New  York  — The  Diamond  Jubi¬ 
lee  catalogue  of  this  firm,  which  was 
founded  in  1824 — a  catalogue  of  vegeta¬ 
ble,  grass  and  flower  seeds — is  one  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  the  gross  exaggerations 
which  we  find  in  too  many  other  cata¬ 
logues.  The  trial  grounds  of  this  firm 
are  located  at  Balmville,  New  burg,  N.  Y., 
and  there  many  of  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are 
tested  every  year.  There  many  of  the 
so-called  novelties  are  tried  ;  “  very  few 
of  them  ever  become  standards  ”  It 
was  many  years  ago  that  we  first  pur¬ 
chased  seeds  from  this  firm  of  the  Tail- 
by’s  Hybrid  cucumber.  For  home  use, 
we  prefer  this  cucumber  to  any  other 
that  we  have  ever  tried,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  just  the  right  shape,  being 
long  and  slender,  but  because  it  is  near¬ 
ly  seedless.  It  is  not,  however,  very 
prolific. 

Ford  Seed  Company,  Ravenna,  Ohio. — 
This  is  a  neat  catalogue  of  65  pages  with 
this  motto  at  the  top,  “  Not  many  pic¬ 
tures,  but  plenty  of  good  seeds  for  your 
money.”  It  gives  careful  attention  to 
the  seed  potatoes  which  it  advertises, 
and  they  are  put  up  at  reasonable  prices 
in  any  way  or  in  any  quantity  that  the 
purchaser  may  desire.  Among  a  long 
list  of  strawberries,  it  especially  praises 
three  new  kinds,  viz.,  Dole,  “  of  superior 
quality,  largest  size,  exquisite  beauty 
Excelsior,  “  as  early  as  Michel’s  Early 
and  five  times  as  productive  Sample 
“  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  500  bushels 
to  the  acre  for  two  successive  years.” 
All  of  the  leading  large  fruits  are  of¬ 
fered,  among  them,  the  best  of  the 
Oriental  plums.  The  Ford  Company 
offers  the  Ridgely  chestnut,  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  regards  as  the  best  in  quality 
of  the  large  kinds.  The  price  for  from 
four  to  six-foot  trees  is  00  cents  each. 

W.  H.  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— One 
hundred  pages  of  garden,  farm  and  flower 
seeds,  with  many  illustrations  and  five 
colored  pages.  The  new  Commercial 
potato  has  nearly  everything  to  com¬ 
mend  it,  according  to  the  catalogue.  It 
is  a  seedling  of  the  Wilson  Rose.  It 
is  offered  as  a  main-crop  potato,  not  as 
a  late  variety ;  it  is  earlier  than  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Judging  by  its  records, 
Mr.  Maule  has  no  hesitation  in  predicting 
that,  under  good  conditions,  it  will  yield 
from  400  to  500  bushels  per  acre.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Enormous  tomato  is  the 
largest  of  all,  the  hardiest,  the  best 
keeper,  the  greatest  shipper,  the  most 
productive  and  the  handsomest.  The 
lists  of  cabbages  are  very  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  described ;  so,  too,  with 
sugar  corn,  cucumbers,  melons,  onions, 
peas,  radishes,  squashes.  One  colored 
page  represents  Maule’s  Bouquet  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  new  Dahlias  ;  anofher,  the 
Enormous  tomato ;  another,  six  new 
Cannas ;  another,  carnations,  Star  Phlox, 
Asters,  Sweet  Williams,  etc  ;  another, 
leading  varieties  of  vegetables 

John  A  Sal/.er  Seed  Company,  La 
Crosse,  Wis — This  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
largest  size  (130  pages)  fairly  divided  be¬ 
tween  plants,  flower,  farm  and  vegetable 
seeds,  trees  and  small  fruits,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  many  different  kinds  Ten 
pages  a^e  devoted  to  implements,  includ¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  farm  implements,  forges, 


vises,  egg  carriers,  meat  choppers,  saws, 
carpenters’  tools  of  all  kinds,  guns, 
bicycles,  and  farm  and  other  wagons 
One  colored  page  shows  the  Salzer  farms 
and  the  “Big  4  Oat-Wonder  ”  which,  it 
is  claimed,  yielded  120  bushels  per  acre 
on  320  acres.  Salzer’s  Golden  I.  X.  L 
dent  corn  was  sent  out  for  the  first  lime 
last  Spring  under  the  name  of  Nameless 
Beauty.  Several  prizes  have  been,  and 
are,  offered  in  connection  with  the  corn 
which,  according  to  the  statonents, 
yields  more  heavily  than  any  other  of 
its  class.  Salzer’s  All  Gold  field  corn 
during  last  season  yielded  300  bushels 
per  aere.  The  company  offers  Phalaris 
Canadensis  as  a  new  grass  for  wet  soils 
We  fancy  that  this  is  really  the  Calama- 
grostis  or  Deyeuxia  Canadensis.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  authority,  this  constitutes 
about  one-third  of  the  natural  grasses  in 
someof  the  meadows  of  the  Adirondacks, 
and  the  farmers  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  best  grasses  of  their  meadows.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Salzer  pays  so 
much  attention  to  Bromus  inermis  which , 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  in  very  poor  soils, 
continues  to  grow  luxuriantly  from  year 
to  year.  Potatoes  are  a  specialty,  and 
many  new  varieties  are  offered. 

C.  F.  McNair  &Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
— A  catalogue  and  price-list  of  the 
choicest  apples,  pears,  Japan  plums  and 
small  fruits  known.  The  Japan  plums 
are  a  specialty.  Of  the  Borgeat  quince 
the  firm  has  this  to  say:  “This  new 
variety  is  attracting  great  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wonderful  vigor  of  growth, 
and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  fruit.  In 
the  nursery,  the  tree  grows  more  like  an 
apple  tree  than  a  quince,  having  that 
strong,  vigorous  and  straight  body,  with 
branches  that  run  straight  up  like  an 
apple,  and  average  from  five  to  eight 
feet  at  two  years.  It  is  a  much  stronger 
grower  than  the  Champion.  The  fruit  is 
very  large  to  largest,  among  quinces, 
and  is  a  full  golden  color  and  unusually 
handsome.”  The  Bismarck  apple  is,  with 
this  firm,  a  specialty.  In  their  nursery, 
the  three-year  grafts,  less  than  three 
feet  high  in  1807,  were  fully  loaded  with 
fruit,  which  kept,  with  them,  until 
April,  and  in  February  and  March  were 
in  prime  condition.  We  have  never 
eaten  the  Bismarck  except  in  November 
— too  early  entirely  to  judge  of  its 
quality. 

(' Continued  on  next  page.) 


" One  Swallow  Does 


Not  Make  a  Spring.  ” 


Myriads  of  birds  welcome  bright  Spring 
days.  They  teach  us  a  lesson,  to  set  our 
human  house  in  order  by  thoroughly  cleans¬ 
ing  our  blood,  making  it  new,  pure  and 
bright.  To  do  this,  take  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  America’s  greatest  Spring  Medicine. 


,7/co  t/ji. 


J.  H.  H.  BOYD,  GAGE,  TENN. 

Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Seedlings,  etc. 

Send  for  Price-List. 


OASIS  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

WKSTBURY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Sa'e  of  entire  Nursery  Stock,  including  Herbaceous 
Plants  GREAT  BARGAINS. 

Catalogue  on  application 


ABOUT  GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 

Many  persons  who  appreciate  beautiful  Mowers  can 
hardly  afford  to  spend  a  dollar  for  100  first  size  bulbs 
and  then  pay  another  dollar  to  get  them  delivered. 
Why  not  grow  your  own  bulbs  just  as  you  do  your 
onions?  I  have  been  growing  millions  of  bulbs  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  30  years,  and  it  lias  troubled  me  to  see 
people  pay  out  so  much  for  carrying  what  they  might 
just  as  well  raise  at  home.  Here  is  my  proposition: 
Send  me  25  cents  in  stamps,  and  I  will  mail  llK)  small 
bulbs,  gladiolus  sets,  which  may  be  planted  In  one 
rod  of  a  row,  two  Inches  deep,  and  will  make  100  Mrst 
size  bulbs  next  fall.  Or  better  yet,  get  four  of  your 
neighbors  to  buy  100  each,  send  me  the  dollar  and  I 
will  mail  to  each  member  of  the  club  100,  and  200  to 
you.  Each  100  will  contain  over  80  varieties.  I  will 
send  1,000  (over  800  kinds)  for  $1.50.  If  you  want 
100, (K10  write  for  prices. 

M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


The  Popular  CAROLINA  POPLAR. 

,Tii«l  the  tree  Tor  city  planting— Thrives  where  others  fall  —It mints 
•moke  anil  g».  a»  the  salamander  docs  lire.  Tli.OOO  of  them,  beautiful  trees 
6  to  8,  8  to  10, 10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock  of  all  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Roses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Fruit  Trees.  Small  Krult«,  Orape  Vine*, 
Plants,  Heeds.  Valuable  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your 
wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom  prices. 

45th  YEAR.  44  GREENHOUSES.  1,000  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box543  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar. Si 

An  up-to-date  Catalogue  of  the  best  new  and  rare,  as  well  as 
the  cream  of  the  standard  varieties  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 

A  handsome  book  of  168  pages,  profusely  Illustrated,  mailed  FREE  to 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  for  [899 

CONTA  IN  TNG  THE  CHOICEST  SELECTIONS  IN 

Seeds  and  Plants. 

We  issue  annually  a  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  with  covt  r 
embossed  in  blue  and  gold.  This  handsome  catalogue  costs  us  15  cents,  but  we  will 
be  pleased  to  send  it  free  on  application  to  all  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
We  offer  ALL  THE  LATEST  INTRODUCTIONS  in  Cannas,  Carnations, 
Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Palms  and  Other  Decorative  Plants, 
New  and  Rare  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Trees,  etc.  We  have  particularly 
fine  stocks  of  Rhododendrons,  hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples,  Tree  Pmonies, 
latest  importations  of  New  Japanese  Iris,  New  Evergreen  Roses — and  numerous 
other  introductions  of  the  season. 


We  recommend  particularly  our 

Emerald  Green  Lawn  Grass  Seed. 

The  Best  Mixture  Made  for  Lawns,  Lawn  Tennis  Courts, 
Golf  Links,  Grass  Plots,  etc  Price,  $3  per  bushel 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  LAWNS,  LAWN  MOWERS,  ETC. 


When  writing  for  catalogue,  please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  JAPANESE  MAPLES. 


Japanese  Novelties. 

DWARF  JAPANESE  MAPLES. 

Exceedingly  attractive  little  foliage 
plants  for  high-class  decoration  indoors 
or  out.  They  are  dwarfed  and  twisted. 
The  foliage  is  a  picture — hundreds  of 
colors  are  represented ;  yellow,  green, 
pink,  scarlet,  brown,  and  hundreds  of 
variegations.  Many  different  forms  of 
leaves.  First-class  window  plant.  Fine, 
hardy,  imported  plants. 

I  have  selected  five  of  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  sorts  both  for  hardiness,  beauty  and 
suitability  for  this  climate,  and  offer 
them  at  35  cents  each,  or  the  set  of  five 
for  $1.50  postpaid.  Seed  of  fine  mixed 
sorts,  10  cents. 


JAPANESE 

MADUSA. 

(Acalypha  Sanderi). 


This  is  the  novelty  of  novelties. 

A  great  curiosity  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  plant. 

It  is  exciting  more  wonder  and 
praise  than  any  introduction  for 
many  years. 

A  very  effective  decorative  plant 
both  for  bloom  and  foliage. 

The  flowers  are  long  spike  i, 
one  and  often  two  feet  long, 
of  bright  velvety  crimson, 
drooping  gracefully  among 
the  beautiful  leaves  produc¬ 
ing  a  particularly  bright  and 
curious  effect. 

I  am  able  to  offer  this  in  fine 
young  plants  at  $4  00  per  doz.; 
40  cents  each  by  mail. 

One  Japanese  Maple  and  one 
Acalypha  by  mail  for  70  cents. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


ACALYPHA  SANDERI. 


OLIVER  H. 


DREW, 


HIBERNIA, 

Dutchess  Co., -New  York. 
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(CONTINUED  ) 

Tick  C.  Kkvitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. — A 
catalogue  of  fruits,  large  and  small,  but 
the  strawberry  ssems  to  be  a  specialty. 
He  offers  nearly  100  different  varieties. 
Most  of  the  varieties  will  cost  20  cents 
per  dozen  by  mail  postpaid.  Mr.  Kevitt 
takes  large  quantities  of  strawberries  to 
market.  All  of  his  baskets  are  wrapped 
in  waxed  paper,  and  packed  in  his  pat¬ 
ent  display  flat  holding  24  quarts  of  ber¬ 
ries  side  by  side.  Mr.  Kevitt  says  that, 
by  wrapping  each  box  of  fruit,  he  real¬ 
izes  from  three  to  five  cents  more  a  quart 
on  his  berries  —  “500  boxes  can  be 
wrapped  for  50  cents.”  He  suggests  that 
our  readers  send  10  cents  for  sample 
sheets  of  his  waxed  paper  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  how  to  wrap  each  box. 

Allkn  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Wholesale  catalogue  of  small  fruits.  He 
claims  to  be  “the  largest  wholesale 
grower  in  the  world.”  He  says  that  the 
plants  are  grown  on  the  best  soil  in  the 
United  States.  The  plants  are,  there¬ 
fore,  extra  strong  and  well  rooted.  He 
propagates  his  stock  from  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthy  growth  he  can  find.  He 
warrants  all  stock  true  to  name  and  free 
from  all  diseases.  He  fills  a  small  order 
just  as  carefully,  he  says,  as  a  car-load 
order.  Here  are  samples  of  his  prices  : 
12  strawberry  plants  by  mail,  postpaid, 
from  20  to  30  cents,  mostly  20  cents  ;  per 
100,  from  40  to  50  cents,  mostly  40  cents. 
Raspberries  from  20  to  30  cents  for  10 
plants ;  for  100,  from  80  cents  to  $1. 
Blackberries,  from  $1  to  $1  25  per  100, 
except  for  the  Rathbun,  which  is  $4 
per  100. 

Eli.wanokr  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — This  is  a  handsome  catalogue  of  the 
novelties  which  this  firm  has  now  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  Their  general 
catalogue  (100  pages)  certainly  ranks 
among  the  most  valuable  catalogues  of 
its  kind  published  anywhere.  The  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  evergreens  of  all 
kinds,  shrubbery,  roses  and  hardy  per¬ 
ennial  plants,  are  all  described  in  a  way 
to  guide,  not  misguide,  the  reader. 
The  present  novelty  catalogue  contains 
a  special  low-priced  offer  of  large  and 
small  fruits  for  1899  only.  The  three 
grand  roses,  figured  in  a  colored  plate — 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Clio — are  offered  for  75 
cents.  Those  who  care  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  first-rate  large  and  small  fruit 
stock  at  reduced  prices,  will  do  well  to 
examine  the  first  printed  page  of  this 
catalogue  of  novelties.  In  the  general 
catalogue,  new  and  rare  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  found 
on  pp.  148  and  149.  The  list  of  novelties 
and  specialties  will  be  found  in  the  first 
pages. 

E.  W.  Rkid,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. — Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Fruit  Grower  tells  what 
this  catalogue  of  70  pages  is  about. 
Among  peaches,  the  Fitzgerald  is  one  of 
this  firm’s  specialties,  and  the  Koonce 
pear  another.  The  Star  strawberry, 
Mr.  Reid  states,  is  the  brightest  star  in 
the  strawberry  family.  The  lists  of 
small  fruits  are  well  selected  and  illus¬ 
trated.  We  may  say  the  same  of  grapes, 
which,  though  small  fruits  certainly,  are 
not  always  so  regarded.  Besides  small 
fruits,  selected  lists  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  are  present¬ 
ed.  Also  hardy  perennial  plants  ;  roses 
of  special  merit  as  well  as  a  general 
list.  The  Fitzgerald  peach  originated 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  original  tree  has  borne  five  success¬ 
ive  crops,  according  to  Mr.  Reid.  Michi¬ 
gan  pomologists  say  that  it  is  fully  as 
large  as  Crawford’s  Early,  with  the 
smallest  pit  and  most  brilliant  colors. 
It  ripens  between  Early  and  Late  Craw¬ 
ford,  flesh  golden-yellow,  of  high  excel¬ 
lence.  The  Koonce  pear,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  in  our  catalogue 
specials,  is  now  spoken  of  as  “the  only 
early  pear  that  has  been  a  success.”  It 
is  said  to  ripen  two  weeks  earlier  than 
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Harvest  Bell,  and  will  come  into  the 
market  before  the  glut  of  Kieffers  and 
Le  Contes. 

W.  F.  Allkn  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. — 
Ninety  Acres  in  Strawberries.  It  was 
13  years  years  ago,  Mr.  Allen  says,  that 
he  borrowed  $15  from  a  friend  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  pay  for  2,000  May  King  and 
1,000  Parry  strawberry  plants  with 
which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  what  is 
to-day,  as  Mr.  Allen  claims,  the  largest 
strawberry-plant  nursery  in  the  world. 
He  has  now  growing  about  90  acres  in 
strawberries,  70  of  which  are  grown  cs 
pecially  to  supply  plants  to  his  custom¬ 
ers.  These  plants  are  all  in  young  beds 
His  strawberries  are  grown  for  plants, 
and  are  given  that  treatment  which  will 
best  develop  strong,  healthy  plants, 
with  an  abundance  of  strong,  healthy 
roots.  Mr.  Allen  uses  New  York  City 
stable  manure,  and  fertilizer,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  keep  the  plants  growing  in 
a  vigorous,  healthy  condition.  At  the 
head  of  his  list  of  strawberries,  Mr. 
Allen  places  the  New  York,  which  won 
the  $100  gold  prize  which  he  offered  in 
his  1897  catalogue  for  12  plants  of  any 
variety  of  strawberry  which  would 
produce  as  much  fruit  of  as  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  large  size  as  the  Glen  Mary 
The  New  York  is  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  5  of  Mr.  Allen’s  cata¬ 
logue. 

Gko.  S.  Jossklyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y  — 
This  is  a  catalogue  of  small  fruits  with 
grapes  as  a  specialty,  and  among  the 
grapes  is  Campbell’s  Early,  which  stands 
at  the  head.  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first 
to  write  of  this  grape  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  we  have  only  to  repeat 
now  what  we  said  about  it  in  1893  :  It 
is  the  best  native  black  grape,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  The  vine  has 
stood  unharmed  a  temperature  of  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  The  bunches  are  large 
and  shouldered.  The  skin  is  firmer  than 
that  of  the  Concord,  the  flesh  more  meaty, 
and  there  is  no  acidity  in  the  flesh  about 
the  seeds.  It  is  a  better  grape  in  every 
way  than  the  Concord,  while  it  is  fully 
as  early  as  Moore’s  Early.  Mr.  Josselyn 
has  had  testimonials  from  the  best  grape 
growers  in  the  country,  and  from  nearly 
every  State.  Nearly  all  of  them  speak 
of  this  grape  as  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  has  spoken 
of  it.  Mr.  Josselyn  is,  also,  the  intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Red  Jacket  gooseberry. 

( Continued  on  next  paye.) 


THE  HICHEST  GRADE 

GRASS  SEEDS 

IN  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY 

ARE  SUPPLIED  BY 

GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LIGHT  SOILS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  HEAVY  SOILS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 

The  “HENDERSON”lAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

Also  many  NEW  FORAGE  PLANTS  of  value. 
Our  AMKIilCAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL  for 

18‘J'J,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Seeds  for  the  Farm, 
mailed  freeon  application  to  tlioso  who  state  where 
they  saw  this  advertisement.  Correspondence  imlted. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

'  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St,  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Our  1899  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  larger  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture,  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(Late  of  IS  John  Street) 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


The  Finest  Garden 

In  the  neighborhood  this  year  will  bo  yours— if  you  plant  Maule’s  Seeds. 

My  new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  1899  contains  everything  good,  old  or 
new.  Hundreds  of  illustrations;  four  colored  plates;  complete  up-to- 
date  cultural  directions.  Full  of  business  cover  to  cover.  A  IKK)  page  Year 
Book  and  Almanac,  with  complete  weather  forecasts  for  1899,  free  with 
every  order  of  $1.50  or  upward  for 

Maule’s  Seeds 

1  send  the  best  Agricultural  Weekly  in  the  U.  S.  for  only  25  cents  per 
annum.  Ten  packets  of  the  newest  novelties  In  Sweet  Peas,  only  20  cents. 

It  also  gives  rock  bottom  prices  on  the  best  Onion  Seed  in  America.  It 
Is  pronounced  by  all  the  brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year,  and 
you  need  it  before  placing  your  order  for  1899.  Mailed  free  to  all  who  men¬ 
tion  having  seen  this  advertisement  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WMi  HENRY  MAULE,  1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IK 

FREE 


7R 

BOOK 


Write  for  it  to-day.  It  will  pay  you.  no  matter 
how  many  othera  you  have.  CHOICEST  VEG¬ 
ETABLES,  FLOWERS  anil  GRAINS.  SEED 
POTATOES,  FRUIT  PLANTS  and  TREES. 
Careful  and  prompt  attention  given  all  orders. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Send  us  the  addresses  of  5  or  more  of  your  friends 
who  buy  seeds  or  plants  and  we  will  send  you 

2  Pkts.  Choice  Seeds  Absolutely  Free. 

1  oz.  Sweet  Peas,  the  very  best  only  10c. ;  lb.  25c. 

FORD  SEED  CO., 
u  Dept.  R.N.Y.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


bills  for 

would  be  a  great 
bargain,  but  no 
more  so  than  our 
DOLLAR  pack- 
age  of  New 
Garden  Seeds, 
which  we  will 
send  for  50  Cts., 
consisting  of 

•  selected  New 
Seeds,  including 
Griffith  &  Turner 
Co.  s  famous  World's  Fair  Tomato,  Boss  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage,  Baltimore  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Lord  Balti- 
more  Watermelon,  etc.,  also  our  illustrated  catalogue. 
Iry  our  seeds  and  you  will  always  plant  them 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO., 

212  North  Paca  Street.  Baltimore,  fid. 


Almost  Given  Away 


s 

E 

E 

D 
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To  Introduce  Them 

15  pkts.  Vegetable  Seeds,  25c. 

10  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  10c. 

NEW  PROLIFIC  DENT  CORN 

Cash  Prize  for  Longest  Ear 
Large  pkt.,10c. 

Our  Elegant  Seed,  Plant  and  Live 
Stock  Annual  Free 

THE  SAMUEL  WILSON  CO 

MECHANICSVILLE,  PA. 


s 

E 

£ 

D 
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gEcn  PUE  B1LI FREE 

J  B  a  mW  Toeet  new  customer*  to  D*t  mv  u<di 

T will  mail  my  hand*om$  OKtalOfut 
n&f  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  a  10 o. 
Dn.e  11111,  rood  for  10c.  worth  of  seed*  for  trial,  absolutely 
nree.  It  full  of  bargain*.  All  the  Beat  Seed*,  llulb*. 
Plantfi,  new  Fruits,  Farm  Heedr,  Potatoes, 

etc**  at  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
1  P»y  $50,  FOR  A  NAM  E  for  each.  Don’t  bay 

four  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  ahown 
n  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  be 
lurprl.ncd  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  a  copy. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  T9#  Hose  Bill,  N.Y 


Saber’s  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Produce. 

/Mahlon  Luther,  E.  Troy.  I’ a.,  astonished  the  world', 
f  by  growing  200  bushels  Big  Four  Oats  ;  J.  Bremer,  , 

J  Mlshicott,  Wis.,  173  bush,  barley,  and  H.  Lovejoy, 
ltod  Wing,  Minn.,  by  growing  320  bush.  Salr.er  s  corn 
per  acre.  If  you  doubt,  write  them.  We  wish  to  gain 
200,000  new  customers,  hence  will  seud  ou  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

10  pkgsof  rare  farm  seeds,  Salt  Bush,  Rape  for  Sheep, 
the  $1000  Corn.  “  Big  Four  Oats,"  Beardless  Barley,  \ 
Broinus  Iucrmis — v  iehling  7  tons  hay  per  aoreon  dry 
soils,  etc.,  “40c.  Wheat, ’*  including  our  mammoth  * 

Seed  Catalogue,  telling  all  about  our  Farm 
seeds,  etc.,  all  mailed  you  upon  receiptof  but  1 
10c.  postage,  positively  worth  $10,  to  get  a 
start,  100,  OOO  bhU.Kced  Potatoes^ A 
at  $1. and  up  a  bbl. 

35  pkgs  earliest  vegeta- _ 

ease  Catalog 

.  <  I  r  Liu 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Hast  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


odand  Cheap 

BEST  in  the  world  from  1  cent  per 
packet  up.  Celebrated  for  strong 
and  rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages 
free  in  every  order.  Oldest  re¬ 
liable  seedsman  in  the  west.  Send 
yours  and  neighbors  address  for 
prettiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY, 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


SEEDS 


MY  SPECIALTY  IS 

SELECT  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

for  Truckers  and  Market  Gardeners,  who  require  Pure 
Seeds  from  Selected  Stocks,  for  best  crops.  Also 
Fertilizers  and  Fertilizing  Materials  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  purposes.  Pure  Raw  Bone  l'or  Rose 
Growers  and  Florists.  Catalogue  Free. 

K.  E.  BUUWKLL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Kansas  Seeds 


Headquarters  for  Rocky  Ford 
iOUpe  Alfalfa,  Sor- 

ICaffir  Corn  and  Millet 
Choice  Onion  Seeds  at 
low  prices.  Tree  Seen,  of 
all  kinds.  Forage  pla  .-a 
for  dry  climates.  Onr  Cat¬ 
alogue  mailed  free  ou  application.  Send  foronenow. 

IvuiiMis  Seed  House.  I.Jiarivliic,  t  Co.,  L.rciiee,Kia, 
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A.  R.  Weston,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A 
descriptive  catalogue  and  price-list  of 
small  fruits,  particularly  strawberries. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  84  and  86  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. — A  large-sized  cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  and  plants.  The  first  page 
is  a  colored  picture  of  “  Vaughan’s  Inter¬ 
national  Pansies.”  These  strains  were 
the  only  ones  to  which  a  medal  was 
awarded  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
The  Paul  Rose  muskmelon,  the  Golden 
Hubbard  squash,  Mammoth  White  Cory 
sweet  corn  and  Stringless  Green-pod 
bush  bean  are  honored  with  colored  por¬ 
traits  on  the  last  cover  page.  One  packet 
each  will  be  sent  for  30  cents,  postpaid. 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  205-213  North 
Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. — This  cata¬ 
logue  of  160  pages  is  virtually  in  two 
parts,  the  first  being  garden,  flower  and 
field  seeds,  small  and  large  fruits,  orna¬ 
mental  trees ;  97  pages  of  the  second 
part  are  devoted  to  every  conceivable  im¬ 
plement  that  may  be  useful  on  the  farm. 
There  are,  also,  wagons,  buggies,  trucks 
and  carts  of  every  description.  All  are 
thoroughly  well  illustrated.  Purebred 
stock  and  poultry  and  poultry  supplies 
form,  also,  an  important  part  of  this 
firm’s  business. 

Flansbubgh  &  Peirson,  Leslie,  Mich. 
— This  is  a  catalogue  of  strawberry 
plants,  raspberry  plants,  vegetable  plants 
and  Michigan-grown  potatoes.  Here  we 
have  a  first-rate  list  of  strawberry  plants, 
also,  of  potatoes — the  best  varieties  hav¬ 
ing  been,  apparently,  selected.  C.  N. 
Flansburgh  is  now  associated  with  Mr. 
Peirson  as  a  member  of  the  firm — this 
became  necessary  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  business.  Mr.  Peirson’s 
plant  and  seed  potato  farms  are  all  with¬ 
in  one  mile  of  the  place  of  shipment. 
The  potatoes  there  grown  have  never 
been  affected  by  rot,  and  the  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  covers  the  entire  season  of  ripening 
from  early  season  to  late. 

T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Son,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. — A 
catalogue  of  the  Orange  County  Nurser¬ 
ies.  The  first  pages  of  this  catalogue  are 
given  to  a  select  list  of  strawberries. 
Nick  Ohmer,  McKinley  and  Margaret, 
all  bearing  perfect  flowers,  seem  to  give 
promise  of  a  successful  future.  Next  to 
these,  the  varieties  most  praised  are 
Marshall,  Brandywine,  William  Belt, 
Glen  Mary,  Parker  Earle,  Michel’s  Early, 
Sharpless,  Gandy  and  Bubach.  The  price 
for  ordinary  varieties  is  25  cents  per 
dozen  or  60  cents  per  100,  and  when  more 
than  a  dollar’s  worth  is  ordered,  a  discount 
of  10  per  cent  is  allowed.  After  strawber¬ 
ries,  we  have  general  lists  of  all  kinds  of 
small  fruits  and  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
peaches,  Japan  and  European  plums, 
cherries,  nut  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees.  A  very  liberal  pre¬ 
mium  offer,  too  long  to  explain  here,  is 
printed  on  a  fly  leaf,  and  comes  with  the 
catalogue. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
— This  is  a  large-sized  catalogue  (150 
pages)  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
The  lists  are  very  full,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  many.  There  are  six  colored  pages 
of  such  flowers  as  roses,  Cosmos,  Ver¬ 
benas,  etc.  Childsia  Wercklei  or  Treas¬ 
ure  Vine  is  also  shown  in  colors.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Carlo  Werckle  last 
year,  in  the  mountain  region  of  Costa 
Rica,  Central  America.  The  flower  re¬ 
minds  one  of  single  red  Dahlias.  Mr. 
Childs  says  :  “  While  it  will  grow  to 

the  height  of  10  feet,  it  blooms  profusely 
when  very  small,  its  flowers  being  like  a 
Clematis  in  shape,  but  intense  scarlet  in 
color,  which,  added  to  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  flowering  plants  ever  seen.”  Hal¬ 
loween,  a  new  rose,  is  well  described  as 
the  Striped  Meteor.  It  is  claimed  to  be 
quite  hardy  in  the  open  ground.  The 
flowers  are  “exceedingly  sweet,  double, 
and  borne  in  endless  profusion  both  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter.”  According  to  the  col¬ 
ored  plate,  the  new  variegated  foliage 
Canna,  Rainbow,  is  as  beautifully  varie¬ 


gated  as  any  plant  we  know  of.  The  col¬ 
ored  plate  of  Cannas,  Alsace,  Italia,  Lor¬ 
raine  and  Duke  of  Marlborough,  form  a 
strikingly  beautiful  collection. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  12 and  13  Faneuil 
Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. — A  large¬ 
sized  catalogue  of  90  pages  of  almost 
everything  that  is  offered  by  either  seeds¬ 
men  or  nurserymen.  Mr.  Rawson  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  market  gardeners  in  the  country. 
We  would  call  particular  attention  to 
the  Marguerite  carnations,  a  colored 
illustration  of  which  appears  on  the  last 
cover  page.  They  are  pleasing  in  every 
way — color,  grace,  substance  and  per¬ 
fume.  They  are  very  early,  and  the 
plants  will  flower  in  about  four  months 
after  the  seeds  are  sown.  Packets  of 
these  Marguerites  are  offered,  in  mixed 
colors,  for  10  cents,  or  separate  colors  at 
15  cents.  On  the  first  page  is  a  colored 
picture  of  the  Giant  Comet  Asters.  These 
are  offered  in  six  separate  colors,  the 
entire  collection  for  35  cents.  Under  the 
heading  of  the  Market  Gardeners’  Favor¬ 
ite,  are  the  Scarlet  Conical  radish,  the 
Puritan  tomato,  the  Crosby  Egyptian 
beet,  and  Rawson’s  Danvers  Yellow  Globe 
onion.  Rawson’s  Crumpled-Leaved  let¬ 
tuce,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  largest  lettuce 
grown,  the  surest  header,  and  the  best 
for  shipping. 

(Continued  on  page  186.) 


A 

TIP-TOP 

TOMATO 


RAWSON’S  PURITAN  TOMATO 
is  first  in  the  favor  of  extensive  tomato 
growers.  Firm.  Bright  scarlet  color.  Vigor¬ 
ous  grower.  Has  taken  the  lead  since  the 
tirst  year  it  was  placed  on  the  market.  The 

ARLINGTON 

TESTED  SEEDS 

Year  Book  for  1899  describes  and  illustrates 
tllis  an,i  man>’  other  valuable 
varieties.  The  most  practical 
' work  for  practical  garden¬ 
ers  published.  Full  infor- 
,5  .'.-i/i  1  niation  concerning  great 

'fCStcd  (l-f-l  competition  for  garden- 
'  ers.  Over  |500  in  prizes. 
Send  for  the  Year  Book 
to-day.  Free. 

IV.  W.  RAWSON  A  CO., 

1! £  and  IE  Faneuil  Hull  Square,  Ronton. 


SPEEDS > 


FARLEY’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Raised  especially  for  seed, 
free  from  rot,  scab  and 
blight;  true  to  name.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Carmans, 
Banners,  and  twenty  other 
varieties.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue. 

Genesee  Rose.— This  tine 
potato  given  away  to  any 
person  who  will  pay  ex¬ 
press  on  ten  pounds,  or  send  stamps  to  cover  postage 
on  any  desired  number  of  pounds.  Address  E.  D 
FARLEY,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y„  P.  O.  Box  (188. 


Headquarters  for  Pedigree  2nd  crop  Seed  Potatoes, 
acknowledged  by  potato  growers  of  the  U.  8.  and 
Ag.  Ex.  Sta.  to  be  the  best  seed  potatoes  grown. 
Cat.  tree.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


REST  SEED  POTATOES  70  varieties  free. 

U  A.  G.  Aldridge,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DOTATHCC- GKANITK  STATE, *1  per  pound, 
rU  I  A  I  UCO  by  mail,  postpaid.  See  The  R 
N.-Y.,  February  25, 1899  (No.  10),  of  Potato  Trials  for 
description.  G.  B.  BARTON,  Grantham,  N.  H. 


VTRP11MIA  SEED  CORN— For  ensilage  grows  larg- 
tllvuUlii  est  Fodder  known.  Send  forFree  Sample 
and  Price.  S.  MARTIN  &  CO.,  Batesville.  Va. 


SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION  SEED. 

Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrows,  Onion  Seed  Drills  and 
Hand-Wheel  Iloes.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


EED  POTATOES^;, 


and  Twentieth 

_  uuu  century,  originate^  and 

jntrolled  by  us.  Other  leading  varieties.^TLt  the 
lal  grounds  of  The  Rukal  New-Yobkke,  in  1897, 
ie  Steuben  outyielded  any  variety  tested,  including 
r  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  1,  yielding  at  the 
ite  of  720  bu.  per  acre.  Bu.,  12.50;  bbl.,  $0.  Cir.  free. 
&.,  35c.;  single  tuber,  10c. 

tttt.mr  BROS..  Prattsburg.  N.  Y. 


DON’T  SEND  ANY  MONEY. 

ot  t  Uw  To  introduce  my  seeds  and  get 
your  name  on  my  books,  I  will  send  you  on  approval 
10  packages  of  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  and  Silver- 
shell  Sugar-spoon  or  Butterknife.  If  satisfactory  send 
me  50c.;  if  not,  keep  seeds  enough  to  pay  return  post¬ 
age.  Address  WM.  FORREST,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Whole  Roots,  one  and  two  year,  *3  and  $4  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  three  varieties,  $3  per  1.000. 
PEACH  TREKS,  leading  varieties,  *4  &  $0  per  100. 

FRANK  SAWYER,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


DIBBLE  SEED  PDTATDES 

STAND  AT  THE  HEAD. 

Over  118,000  bushels  sold  last  season.  20,000  barrels  sold  to  date  to  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  for  next  Spring’s  planting.  All  tbe  new  and  standard  kinds  at  tbe  lowest 
possible  prices  for  the  best  stock,  all  northern  grown,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
Write  for  quotations  on  car-load  orders  delivered  anywhere  and  Wholesale 

Catalogue.  EDWAED  F.  DIBBLE, 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


A.  CABBAGE  THAT  PAYS. 
$250  WORTH  OR  CABBAGES 

RAISED  FKOM 

One  Pound  of  Van  Namen’s  Excelsior  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed, 

Late,  large,  round,  solid,  snow-white  heads.  A  good  keeper  and  excellent  shipper,  l’rice.  postage  paid,  per 
ounce,  25c.;  quarter  pound,  75c.  Descriptive  Circular  with  testimonials  on  application. 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  193  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  Importer  of  Plants.  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 


SEED  POTATOES . 

Country  Gentleman.  Early  Harvest,  and  twenty  more  of  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties,  northern 

R.  J n<»r  Rurrpl.  M.  F.  WEBSTER  &  CO.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Early  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Hovce,  Carman 
No.  1,  Uncle  Sam. 


■¥  ALWAYS  EARLIEST  fit  BEST  * 

THE  GEORGE  W.RcJERRARD  CO.  CARIBOU,  ME. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  In  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

PerlOO.  PerM. 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . 10.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3.00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  8tamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Fa. 


Corn  is  King. 

And  we  are  headquarters  for  pure 
double-tested  SEED.  Also  Garden. 

Field  and  Grass  SEEDS  at  lowest 
Market  prices.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

SIEGEL  THE  SEEDSMAN, 

ERIE,  PA. 


WATSON'S  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


The  celebrated  YV.  1’.  brand,  unsurpassed  in  qua¬ 
lity,  always  full  spawned,  and  thoroughly  reliable. 
The  most  prolific  and  surest  cropper.  Why  waste 
your  money  on  doubtful  quality,  when  you  can  get 
this  at  a  price  that  will  please  you  ?  $7  per  1U0  pounds; 
$3 .50  per  50  pounds;  $2  per  25  pounds;  10  pounds  for 
$1.  Sample  bricks,  15c.;  mailing,  10c.  per  brick. 
24  pp.  booklet  on  culture  free  to  buyers  or  intending 
buyers,  to  others,  10c.  G.  C.  WATSON,  Juniper  ami 
Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEED  CORN:6't;sr 

SKE1)  POTATOES. — Best  Varieties.  Great  Bargains 
Vegetable  Seeds.— Well  tilled  packets  4c.  each. 
Choice  Iowa  Seed  cannot  be  beat.  Send  for  our  Seed 
Manual.  It  will  save  vou  lots  of  money.  Address 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Clarinda,  Station  E,  Iowa. 


A  NEW  LATE  POTATO , 

and  the  most  wonderful  yet.  I  OFFER  $300.00  FOR  A  NAME  FOR  IT,  and  8100.00  for  the 
largest  tu tier  grown  in  1899.  A  beautiful  russet  in  color,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  in  this  respect 
unsurpassed.  Enormously  productive,  yielding  300  to  700  bushel  per  acre. 

The  Handsomest  Potato  on  Earth . 

Prices  of  Wonderful  for  1899,  post-paid,  1  pound,  30c.  8  pounds,  60c.  100  eyes,  $1.00.  By  ex¬ 
press  or  freight,  }/>  pk.  75c.  1  pk.  $1.25.  1  bu.  $3.00.  Barrel,  165  lbs.  net,  $7.00 
Hammond’s  Early  Michigan  Potatoes,  1  bu.  $1.40.  1  bbl.  165  lbs.  net,  $4.00.  Bovee,  Maule’s 
Thoroughbred,  Acme,  King  of  the  Earliest,  Hammond’s  Improved  Early  Six  Weeks,  Ham¬ 
mond’s  Improved  Early  Ohio,  Hammond’s  Early  Rose,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  each,  bu.  Sac. 
Barrel,  $2.40.  3  barrels,  $6.90.  , 

Uncle  Sam,  Carmen  No.  i  and  Carmen  No.  3,  Bushel,  80c.  Barrel,  $2.20.  3  barrels,  $6.00. 

Hammond’s  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes ,  the  Best » 

My  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  FREE. 

Wr  prS^fveTy  law.  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman, 
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Li  ve  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  CANADIAN  MILK  DAIRY. 

BREED  AND  FEED  OF  GREAT  COWS. 

Ensilage  in  Summer  — Mr.  E.  B.  Till- 
son,  of  Tillsonburg,  Ontario,  Canada, 
gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  his 
milk  dairy.  His  cows  are  mostly  Hol- 
steins.  One-fourth  of  the  herd  are  pure- 
breds,  while  the  rest  contain  some  Short¬ 
horn  blood.  Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Till- 
son  kept  Short-horn  cattle ;  since  then, 
he  has  used  pure  Holstein  bulls,  so  that 
that  blood  now  predominates.  He  says 
that  the  average  milk  yield  of  the  entire 
herd  of  55  cows,  last  year,  was  10,242 
pounds  of  milk,  which  tested  3}£  per 
cent  of  butter  fat.  The  average  time  of 
milking  was  11  months  and  23  days.  This 
year  they  are  doing  considerably  better, 
owing,  he  thinks,  to  better  feed  and  care, 
during  the  Summer.  All  Summer  he  fed 
one-half  the  Winter  ration  of  both  en¬ 
silage  and  grain,  and  tried  to  protect  the 
cows  from  the  severe  heat  and  flies  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  pastures  are  good  or 
bad  ;  the  cows  had  every  day  half  as 
much  of  both  ensilage  and  grain,  as  they 
received  during  the  Winter.  He  finds 
that  cows  like  ensilage  just  as  well  in 
Summer  as  they  do  in  Winter.  In  hot 
weather  the  cows  were  fed  in  the  stable 


ture.  Two  days’  ration  of  the  grain 
mixture  is  made  up  at  a  time. 

A  Talk  on  Feeding. — Mr.  Tillson  says 
that  he  sometimes  fed  oil-cake  meal  in¬ 
stead  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  corn  meal 
instead  of  pea  meal,  but  prefers  the 
former.  He  says  cotton-seed  meal,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Summer,  makes  a  firmer  but¬ 
ter.  He  is  now  feeding  corn  meal  be¬ 
cause  pea  meal  is  so  high  in  price.  He 
says  that,  if  cotton-seed  and  oil  meal 
were  both  the  same  price,  he  would  feed 
half  and  half,  but  the  oil  meal  now  is 
worth  $7  and  $8  per  ton  more  than  the 
cotton-seed.  He  finds  corn  ensilage  the 
cheapest,  best  and  most  convenient  feed 
for  Summer,  as  well  as  Winter.  By  feed¬ 
ing  ensilage  through  the  Summer,  he 
kept  up  the  flow  of  milk,  and  made  his 
cows  average  over  1,200  pounds,  at  least, 
more  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Tillson  finds  Alfalfa  a  wonderful 
green  Summer  feed,  both  for  cows  and 
pigs.  It  produces  large  crops  and  gives 
four  cuttings  a  year.  He  feeds  it  green 
to  his  hogs  once  a  day  and  alternates 
with  ensilage  while  the  Alfalfa  is  being 
cut.  His  best  cow  is  from  a  Holstein 
bull  and  a  Short-horn  cow.  She  is  now 
six  years  old,  and  gave  10,100  pounds  of 
milk  as  a  two-year-old.  Her  best  com¬ 
plete  record  was  17,740  pounds  in  10 
months  and  21  days.  The  quality  of  her 
milk  has  averaged,  during  the  whole 
four  years,  about  3.G  butter  fat,  which 
would  mark  her  as  a  wonderful  cow,  the 
equal  of  any  in  America.  Unfortunate- 


THE  COW  AND  HER  YOUNG  CALF.  Fig.  73. 

Reproduced  from  a  bulletin  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  of  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  on  The  Period  of 

.  Gestation  in  Cows. 


during  the  day,  and  out  in  the  pasture 
at  night.  They  were  washed  or  sprayed 
with  Shoo- fly  twice  a  week,  applied 
either  with  the  brush  or  a  spray  pump. 

Winter  Care  and  Feed. — For  years 
he  had  continued  to  weed  out  the  poorer 
cows,  replacing  them  with  good  heifers 
as  they  come  in.  Each  cow’s  milk  is 
weighed  once  a  week,  and  tested  once  a 
month  with  the  Babcock  tester.  This 
weeds  out  12  or  15  of  the  poorest  milkers 
every  year,  and  the  best  calves  are 
raised  and  turned  into  either  beef  or 
cows.  In  Winter,  the  cows  are  kept  in 
a  well-lighted  and  ventilated  stable, 
each  one  in  a  roomy,  single  stall.  Fresh 
running  spring  water  and  salt  are  al¬ 
ways  before  them.  They  are  fastened 
with  a  chain  around  the  neck,  and  run 
out  for  an  hour  or  two  twice  a  week  on 
fine  days.  They  never  go  out  on  stormy 
or  cold  days. 

Each  morning,  before  milking,  he 
feeds  clover  hay ;  after  milking,  20 
pounds  of  ensilage,  with  six  pounds  of 
grain  feed  put  on  top  of  it  in  the  man¬ 
ger.  At  noon  they  have  a  little  wheat 
or  oat  straw;  at  4  p  m.,  just  before  milk¬ 
ing,  they  receive  the  same  amount  of 
ensilage  and  grain  that  was  fed  in  the 
morning  ;  after  milking  in  the  evening, 
clover  hay.  The  grain  generally  con¬ 
sists  of  a  mixture  of  six  pounds  of  bran, 
three  pounds  of  pea  meal,  two  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal.  The  cows  receive 
from  11  to  12  pounds  per  day  of  this  mix¬ 
ture,  those  giving  the  least  milk  receiv¬ 
ing  the  least  grain.  The  best  cow  in  the 
barn,  giving  50  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  re¬ 
ceived  from  1G  to  20  pounds  of  the  mix- 


ly,  she  is  not  a  purebred  cow,  and  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  compete  for  breed  prizes. 


THE  PERIOD  OF  GESTATION  IN  COWS 

During  the  past  10  years,  observations 
on  the  period  of  gestation  have  been 
made  on  all  the  cows  in  the  herd  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  and  the  results  are  given 
in  a  recent  bulletin.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  has  been  about  20,  two- 
thirds  Holstein  and  high-grade  Holstein, 
and  one-third  Jersey  and  high-grade  Jer¬ 
sey,  with  a  few  natives,  mixed  and 
cross-bred  cattle.  In  all,  194  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  ;  of  those,  nine  termin¬ 
ated  in  the  dropping  of  dead  calves  prior 
to  253  days  of  pregnancy,  and  three 
more  were  doubtful,  so  only  182  were 
considered  normal. 

A  large  number  of  tables  are  given  in 
the  bulletin,  showing  the  number  of 
days,  the  number  of  heifer  calves,  the 
number  of  bull  calves,  and  the  number 
of  twins.  The  summary  of  results  shows 
that,  of  182  births,  the  average  period  of 
gestation  was  almost  exactly  280  days. 
The  shortest  period  was  264  days,  the 
longest  296.  Approximately  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  births  occurred  on  each  day  from 
the  274th  to  the  287th  inclusive.  The 
period  of  gestation  was  the  same  for 
male  as  for  female  calves.  The  period 
of  gestation  where  twins  were  born  was 
five  days  less  than  the  general  average 
and  eight  days  less  than  the  average  of 
the  single  births  of  the  same  cows.  Many 
cows  show  a  well-marked  individual 
characteristic  as  to  period  of  gestation. 


Planting  is  | 

1*1  zx.  OC'O  Ar  1 


when  you  watch  the  corn  drop  in  the  rear  of  a 
Keystone  Corn  Planter.  Its  beautiful  work, 
covering  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  day,  is  a  constant 
pleasure  to  farmers  who  enjoy  seeing  work 
well  done.  The  phosphate  attachment  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  mechanism  on  the 

FARQUHAR  KEYSTONE  • 

Corn  Planter  S 

It  sows  any  kind  cf  pulverized  fertilizer.  The  f 
planter  drops  kernels  in  drills  or  hills  with  any  - 
desired  spacing;  \ 

Plants  ensilage, 

large  illustrate 
A.  II.  FAltQUJ 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


The  Most,  Perfeet  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


Witli  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment. 


Crain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain 
Drills.  We  can  HAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SI’ANGl.EK  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


SOWS  AIL  KINDS  OF  GRASS  SEEDS,  TIMOTHY,' 
CLOVERS,  ALFALFA,  FLAX  AND  RED  TOP, 

ami  has  a  special 

HOPPER  FOR  WHEAT,  OATS,  BARLEY  AND  RYE. ) 

The  hopper  is  so  close  to  the  ground  that  the  wind 
can't  blow  the  seeds  away.  That  means  regular 
seeding.  Regular  seeding  means  full  crops. 

’THE  ORIGINAL  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER j 

It  still  leads  all  others.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
wheel  the  seed  than  carry  it.  Sows  20  to  40  acres 

per  day.  It  is  strong,  <Iu ruble,  lusting. 

Write  for  free  circulars  and  endorsements. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  Sc  SONS, 

1 7  River  Street,  Y psilantl,  Mich. 

SMB 


SEEDER 

la  simple,  strong  mid  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  X  labor,  X 
of  seed,  sent  on  trial,  (sold 
cheap),  price  and  circulars 
tree.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,XIrl>ana,  Ind. 


Don’t  Break  Your  Back 


with  common  boos  when 
you  can  buy  this 


Hand  Cultivator 


-and  weeder  and  make  gardening  <te- 
“lightful.  If  yon  can’t  buy  it  of  your 
dealer  send  $l.i>for  sample  delivered.  Agents  wanted. 
The  Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,  20  River  St.,  Rock  Fulls,  Ill. 


WHY  NOT  RIDE. 

for  you.  A  harrow  for  everyone. 
Nothing  like  it. 


Just  as  easy  for  the 
team  and  much  easier 

20  Inch 
Wheel 
works 
on 

Stones, 
Sand  or 
mps 


YANKEE 


THE  inilllLL.  HARROW, 

Write  at  once,  ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass, 


BAD,  WORSE,  WORST  SPRAIN 

Can,  without  delay  or  trifling,  be 
cured  promptly  by  the 

GOOD,  better,  best  St.  Jacobs  Oil. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  column  is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  including  poultry,  breeders.  No  outs.  Kates 
on  application. 


Another  Good  Offer  £pfri;?„9r,1i 

March,  at  $15.  J  ust  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prloei.  Pamphlets  and  prloes  free. 

CHA8.  K.  BHCOKD, 


Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Woodland  Short-horns  heifers  (bred)  forsale 

W.  1.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co..  Oiiio. 


For  Sale. — Guernsey  Bull  Calf.  Un¬ 
usually  well  bred.  J.  P.  WELSH,  Bloouisburg,  Pa. 

JERSEYS. 

Most  famous  herd  in  the  world.  TU  First  Prizes 
and  Sweepstakes  won.  Championship  milk  records. 
Grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ida's  Rioter  of  St. 
L.,  for  sale.  He  leads  every  other  bull  in  average 
weekly  butter  yield  for  28  tested  daughters,  nearly  20 
pounds.  No  animal  sold  for  less  than  $100.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Special  literature  sent  if  this  paper  men¬ 
tioned.  Also  for  sale,  Shropshire  sheep  and  Children’s 
ponies.  Mil, 1, Kit  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  Pa. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

“The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  do  weevil,  but  don’t  let  them  grind 
your  grain,  It  doesn’t  pay.  iiri|||i  j,  asothers 

KILL  THKM  WITH  FUMA,  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


mM:, 1 0  MINUTES 

Jjwilh  .i  <’ hump  Ion  Sickle 
jj  mid  Tool  (irlndcr 
yj  GRINDS  A  6-FT.  SICKLE 

to  the  most  perfect  bevel  and 
keenest  edge;  grinds  heel 
and  point  and  opposite  sides 
vof  a  section  at  once,  is  ad¬ 
justable  for  all  work,  stone 
roscilates  up  and  down,  sickle  remains 
stationary.  Flatstone  grinds  plow  points, 
cultivator  shovels,  discs,  axes  and  all  kinds 
of  tools,  quicker  and  better  than  any  machine 
made.  Stones  made  of  corundum.  Will  last  20 
years.  Try  it.  If  not  found  the  best  and  handiest  made,  return 
It  at  our  expense.  Price,  I  stone  for  sickle,  $4.  2  stones  for  all  work, 
$5.  Also  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  Plows,  Cultivators,  Hand  and  Horse 
Seeders,  Drills,  Planters,  Rollers,  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Hay  Car¬ 
riers  and  outfits,  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Spruy  I’tuiips,  Harness. 
l>ls<*  Harrow,  cuts  6^f-f t.  $15.99;  Smoothing  Harrow,  cuts 
7%-ft.  $4.20.  W©  have  no  agrentfl.  We  sell  direct  to  you  at 
lowest  prices,  on  trial,  without  a  cent  with  order.  Send 
for  FREK  320-page  Agricultural  Catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  V  16,  Chicago. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Uoschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FARMERS, 
FEEDERS, 
RANCHERS, 

And  All  Other  Men 
are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

Stationeries,  Portables,  Engines  and  Pumps. 
Proof,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


The  Most  Power 

can  be  gotten  from  a  horse,  or  two  or  three  horses, 
by  using  a 

■SMAllEY 

Tread  Power. 

Tills  cut  shows  our  2- 
horse  power  mounted 
on  a  2-wheel  truck. 

Provided  with  even 
lags;  all  our  1,  2 
and  3  horse  powers 
areequipped  with  the 
Sninlh-y  i’lilent  Govern¬ 
or.  uml  NpW’d  Kcgulat- 
or».  If  tile  band  llies 
off  the  horses  can’t 
be  thrown  out  or “ 
damaged.  No  danger  of  lire;  no  mud;  man  and  beast 
indoors.  Applicable  to  all  purposes  requiring  power. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  free  POWER  CATALOGUE. 

Smalley  Mf$.  Co.  Box  22,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


UfCI  I  DRILLING 

WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  *nd  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
•hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
•a  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  cm 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  Y. 


OOWIU 


OODH 


.  Galvan¬ 
ized 
i  Steel 


1  DOWER  and 
TUM 


Self-olltng, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most 
powerful  and 
‘durable  made. 
We  have  every- 
thlngthe  farmer  i 
needs  In  tills  line. 

Tower  a. 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 
Cullers,  Grinders, ' 
Shelters,  etc. 


MILLS 


yiyipiNc  _ 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co. 

i  27  Fargo  Stj.  _  BATAVIA,  ILL. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Cow  with  Sore  Teats. 

I  have  a  cow  with  sore  teats;  little  blisters 
form  on  tbem,  and  when  ttey  burst,  a  yellowish 
liquid  oozes  therefrom,  leaving  the  teat  sore.  She 
has  been  affected  thus  for  about  three  weeks. 
What  is  the  trouble  and  a  remedy  ?  m.  b  a. 

Apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
to  the  tores  alter  each  milking.  Should 
the  trouble  be  communicated  to  other 
cows,  write  again,  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Refer  to  this  page. 

Swelling  Under  Cow's  daw. 

Our  four-year-old  cow,  due  to  calve  May  25,  has 
a  bunch  under  and  betwfen  the  jaw  bones  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  and  the  swelling  runs  out 
under  the  tongue.  What  sho  ld  be  the  treat¬ 
ment?  .1.  a.  v. 

Vermont. 

Blister  with  biniedide  of  mercury  and 
cantharides  (biniodide  of  mercury,  1 
dram  ;  cerate  of  cantharides,  1  ounce  ; 
mix)  Repeat  the  blister  two  or  three 
times,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks.  If  the  swelling  continue  to  en¬ 
large,  a  surgical  operation  may  be  n>  c- 
essary,  which  could  be  safely  performed 
only  by  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon 

Lambs  in  Poor  Condition. 

I  have  two  lambs  that  became  poor  last  July. 
When  I  brought  the  sheep  in  last  Fall,  I  began 
feeding  them  wheat  bran  and  co.ton-seed  meal. 
They  eat  well,  but  do  not  gain  any.  The  rest  of 
the  sheep  are  in  good  condition.  What  is  the 
trouble  with  these  lambs?  What  shall  I  give 
them  to  bring  them  up  in  good  condition  ? 

New  York.  subscribed 

Give  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  powders  in  the  bran  once  daily  : 
Powdered  nux  vomica  and  dry  sulphate 
of  iron,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  Epsom  salt 
and  gentian,  of  each  four  ounces;  mix. 
The  lambs  should  receive  a  daily  ration 
of  beets,  turnips  or  other  succulent  food. 

Cow  Out  of  Condition. 

What  is  the  probable  trouble  with  my  Jersey 
cows  ?  They  eat  and  drink  but  little,  often  re¬ 
fusing  any  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  horns 
are  cold,  ears  droop,  they  stand  humped  up,  and 
are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  although  the  stable  is 
quite  warm  and  ventilated.  They  commenced 
this  way  soon  after  calving  in  October.  They  are 
now  very  thin  in  flesh,  and  the  milk  flow  has  de¬ 
creased  75  per  cent.  Some  say  it  is  horn  ail. 

New  Hampshire.  p.  t.  n. 

The  general  symptoms  and  condition 
described  might  be  due  to  any  one  of 
several  causes.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
impossible  to  advise  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment  without  a  more  definite  idea  as  to 
the  cause.  If  you  have  more  than  one 
animal  similarly  affected,  I  would  be 
strongly  suspicious  of  tuberculosis.  In 
that  case,  I  would  advise  you  to  employ 
a  qualified  veterinarian  at  once  to  inspect 
the  animals.  There  is  no  such  disease  as 
horn  ail.  Like  hollow  horn  or  wolf  in 
the  tail,  it  is  an  indefinite  name  com¬ 
monly  used  by  local  cattle  doctors  or 
quacks  to  designate  any  feverish  con¬ 
dition  of  cattle.  It  simply  means  that 
the  animal  is  feverish  or  out  of  condition, 
nothing  more. 

Lumps  in  Cow's  Udder. 

Our  Jersey  cow  dropped  her  calf  January  31, 
after  being  dry  only  two  days.  The  same  day  I 
found  two  large  lumps  over  her  front  teats.  I 
milked  her  clean  morning  and  evening  when  the 
calf  was  by  her.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  lumps, 
and  the  cure  ?  J.  R. 

Illinois. 

My  Jersey  heifer  has  been  giving  milk  three 
months.  About  four  weeks  ago,  we  noticed  a 
hard  lump  in  her  udder,  about  the  size  of  a  hick¬ 
ory  nut.  Now  this  lump  is  as  la-ge  as  a  hen’s 
egg,  and  another  one  about  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut  has  made  its  appearance.  There  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  soreness  about  them.  What  is 
the  cause  and  what  will  they  amount  to?  Is 
there  any  remedy  ?  Is  her  milk  good  ?  She  seems 
to  be  in  perfect  health.  l.  h.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  lumps  are  due  to  inflammation 
from  some  cause.  The  hot  applications 
were  properly  advised.  I  would  now 
advise  painting  the  udder  daily  over  the 
region  of  the  lump  with  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine.  If  the  skin  become 
blistered,  apply  less  frequently.  A  light, 
laxative  ration  should  be  given.  Feed 
but  little  grain  until  after  the  lumps  are 
reduced.  The  milk  is  good  for  butter 
and  general  cooking  purposes.  I  would 
not  feed  it  to  children  at  present.  Should 


the  lumps  continue  to  enlarge,  write 
again,  giving  full  particulars,  and  refer 
to  this  page. 

Grub  in  the  Head  in  ' heep. 

What  is  the  cause,  symptoms  and  remedy  for  a 
disease  in  sheep  called  grub  in  ihe  head  ? 

New  York.  A  t.  b. 

G  ub  in  the  head  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  sinuses  of  the  head  of  the 
larvae  of  the  sheep  botfly,  the  ffistrus 
ovis.  The  adult  fly,  which  appears  dur¬ 
ing  midsummer,  is  of  a  dull,  grayish 
color,  and  a  little  more  than  one-half 
the  size  of  the  common  botfly  of  the 
horse.  The  symptoms  due  to  grub  in 
the  head  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
nasal  catarrh.  When  the  grubs  are  few 
in  number,  the  irritation  is  slight,  and 
there  may  be  only  a  slight  nasal  dis¬ 
charge  ;  but  when  present  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  they  cause  much  irritation,  with 
copious  nasal  discharges,  falling  off  *n 
flesh,  rolling  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes 
giddiness.  A  positive  diagnosis  in  many 
cases  can  be  made  only  by  opening  tbe 
sinuses  of  the  head  of  a  dead  sheep  and 
examining  them  for  the  grubs,  which 
will  be  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  according  to  their 
age.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  sheep’s  head 
during  the  Winter  in  which  one  or  more 
lariae  are  not  found 

Grub  in  the  head  may  be  trea'  ed  either 
by  nasal  injections,  or  by  trephining  the 
sinus  and  removing  the  larvae  For  the 
injection,  take  of  oil  of  turpentine  three 
ounces ;  carbolic  acid,  four  drams ; 
chloroform,  six  drams  ;  mix,  and  always 
shake  well  just  before  using.  The  dose 
for  the  adult  sheep  is  one  large  tea¬ 
spoonful.  Cause  the  sheep  to  be  held  on 
its  back  by  an  assistant ;  turn  the  head 
slightly  to  one  side,  and  slowly  pour 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  into 
the  upper  nostril ;  then  turn  the  head  to 
the  other  side,  and  pour  the  remaining 
half-1  easpoonful  into  the  other  nostril. 
Move  the  head  from  side  to  side  for  a 
few  seconds  before  releasing  the  animal. 
Repeat  the  dose  once  a  week  or  10  days 
until  relieved.  The  operation  of  tre¬ 
phining  requires  the  services  of  a  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  method. 


Dairymen  are  learning  that  sunlight  kills 
germs,  and  they  are  getting  their  cows  out  of 
the  dark  basements  up  where  the  sun  and  air 
can  strike  them. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  finds  that 
hogs  are  very  fond  of  Alfalfa  hay.  When  fed 
with  Kaffir  corn,  hog9  make  good  gain  on  Al¬ 
falfa.  All  over  the  country,  there  is  increased 
attention  to  Alfalfa  growth. 

Dairymen  find  new  values  in  skim-milk  the 
more  they  study  its  feeding.  The  proper  way  to 
feed  it  is  as  warm  as  it  originally  came  from  the 
cow,  without  any  grain  mixed  in  it.  If  grain  is 
to  be  fed,  use  it  separate  from  the  skim-milk. 

It  is  said  that  Secretary  Wilson  is  convinced 
that  Gen.  Miles  has  done  great  injury  to  our 
American  beef  trade  in  his  statements  about  the 
quality  of  the  beef  furnished  the  army.  The 
Secretary  expects  to  issue  a  bulletin  and  pam¬ 
phlets  for  distribution  abroad,  showing  the  high 
character  of  our  American  beef. 

At  the  Michigan  Dairymen’s  meeting,  it  was 
stated  that  the  four  most  economical  grain  foods 
for  that  State  are  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal, 
gluten  meal  and  wheat  bran.  The  best  all-’round 
grain  is  wheat  bran.  Linseed  meal  costs  too 
much,  gluten  meal  makes  the  butter  soft,  and 
cotton-seed  meal  makes  hard,  dry  butter,  and  is 
too  constipating  in  its  effects. 

President  Hickman  said  to  the  Continental 
Dorset  breeders:  “  When  you  or  I  go  to  buy  stock 
of  any  kind,  nothing  is  more  helpful  to  us  than 
to  feel  that  the  man  with  whom  we  have  to  deal 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  whose  word  is  truth 
On  the  other  hand,  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to 
gather  courage  enough  to  try  to  deal  with  a  man 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being  just  a  little  bit 
shady  in  his  manner  of  representing  things.” 
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SHEEP  SHEARING 


AND 


HORSE  CLIPPING 


MACHINES. 

1  Catalogue  sent  free. 

GILETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO  ,  |> 
110  West  32na  Street,  New  York.  > 
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GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  •  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFE,  N\  Y. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 


Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  nead.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  KOBKllTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


KSSUOW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  whez 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  kee,  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWT  ,N  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Frei 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


LUMPJAWi 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured.  1 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  bo  , 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  theaboo 
1  ate  cure  of  Lamp  J  aw,  free  k  1 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Brim,  chemists, 
CbIob  BtaekimrtU,  Chicago,  II L 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS 

I  offer  at  attractive  prices  TEN 
BULL  CALVES  from  one  to  seven 
months  old.  Most  of  them  were 
Imported  in  dam,  and  are  of  the 
best  Engllsb  and  Island  strains. 

.7.  L.  HOPE,  Farm  Supt.,  MADISON,  X.  J. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM 

wishes  to  have  a  buyer  for  their  flock  of  SOUTH 
DOWNS,  purebred  and  grades;  room  needed  for 
increased  herd  of  Guernseys. 

THE  15EKKSHIRES  are  still  the  best.  A  few 
boars  and  sows;  also  younger  ones.  For  the  pedi¬ 
grees,  etc.,  address 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords, Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  8  week 
Pigs  not  akin.  5U  choice  bred 
sows,  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 


Hamilton  &  Co..  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Scotch 

Collie 

Pups. 


by  son  of  Champ.  Christo¬ 
pher.  Other  sires  and  dams 
from  registered  &  import¬ 
ed  stock.  Pups  shipped 
safely  to  distant  points. 
FRED.  G.  BOWMAN. 

Springboro,  Pa. 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  saddle,  harness 
or  vehicle? 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  doit?  We  May  ye*.  Cun  we  prove  It  without 
cost  to  you?  We  can.  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  sad¬ 
dle,  or  vehicle,  without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  aud  let  you  look 
It  over  at  your  freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  find  we  have  given 
you  the  blggeMt  bargain  vou  ever  saw  or  heard  of  return  the 
goods  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  srlve  with  each  vehicle  a 
»•  years  Iron-clad  guarantee  protecting  you  against  poor 
material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle  catalogue  describes  the 
largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagons,  phaetons,  surrlcs, 
spring  and  farm  wagons,  carts,  harnesses  and  sad¬ 
dles  ever  shown  in  one  book.  It’s  free.  Send  for  It. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  X  >6  Chicago-  111. 


FACTS  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  taught  in 

G-leonlngs  ixx  Boo  Culture. 

It  is  a  handsomely  Illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.  Sample  copy  and  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Bupplies,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


National  Duroc-Jersey  Record 

ASSOCIATION. 

Vol.  V  closes  April  15, 1899.  Send  yourorders  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  volumes  to 
ROB’T  J.  EVANS,  Sec.,  El  Paso,  Ill. 

Proceedings  of  last  Annual  Meeting  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  sent  on  Application. 


“2&BE  HUMANE 

of  your  neighbor’s  herd  33" 


Fully  Warranted. 


and  remove  the 
horns  of  your 
herd  and  that 

BY  USING- 

Cuts  clean  on  all  sides,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  and  the  horns  are  off. 
Descriptive  circulars  FKEE.  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Coch  ran  vi  I  le,  Pa. 


IDE  KEYSTONE 

EHORNiNG 


—  KNI F6*— 


Don’t  Pay  Three  Profits 

If  yon  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  least  yoa 
can  for  the  best  vehicle  f  Get  all  you  can  In  material  and  workman¬ 
ship— pay  aa  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  “extras.” 

You  save  the  Jobber’s  commission  and  the  retailer’s  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagons,  harness  and  horse 
accessories,  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  If  what  you  order  does  not  suit,  send 
It  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  First,  get  the  catalogue.  Yon  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


No.  3034 Buggy.  Price$37.25 
With  Leather  Quarter  Top. 


No.  191.  Fancy  Body  Top  Buggy;  is  complete 
with  side  lamps,  fenders,  side  curtains,  storm  apron 
and  shafts.  Brice  $c*0,  as  good  as  dealers  sell  for  $ho. 

Write  at  once  for  Iliustrated  Catalogue— FREE. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  AGENT 

Coi/n  Mnn/iu  Every  time  you  buy  an  article  from  an  agent 
******  «?«*»«»  or  dealer  you  must  pay  him  a  liberal  com- 

mission  in  addition  to  the  actual  value  of  thearticle.  in  many  cases 
this  places  an  article  beyond  your  reach. 

WE  HA  VE  NO  AGENTS 

hut  sell  ym  vehicles  and  harness  direct  from< 

our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  carriages 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  the  consu¬ 
mer  exclusively.  We  make  170  styles  of  ve¬ 
hicles,  surreys,  as  low  as  $50,  and  05  styles  of 
harness.  Itememker  that  we  ship  our  goods 
anywhere  for  examination  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


W.  B.  Pratt ,  Secy. 


Elkhart,  Indiana. 


izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  133^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

I  deliver  freeon  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.f  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  other  polnhk 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICAGO-  ILL. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


1899 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Hen. 


PEAS  FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Maine  -wishes  to  know 
the  value  of  peas  for  feeding  hens  as  an  egg 
food.  He  says  that  wheat  is  too  high,  bringing 
$1.75  per  100  pounds,  while  peas  bring  $1.15.  Peas 
are  largely  fed  to  pigeons,  but  few  people  seem 
to  know  how  they  will  act  with  hens.  Will  you 
tell  us  what  you  can  about  this  matter  ?  How 
may  peas  be  mixed  with  other  foods  in  order  to 
make  a  good  hen  ration  ?  How  many  can  safely 
be  fed,  and  to  what  extent  can  they  take  the 
place  of  meat  ? 

We  think  peas  a  first-class  poultry- 
food.  We  have  always  had  fine  results 
in  feeding  peas,  in  both  egg  production 
and  fertility.  The  great  trouble  is  that 
none  of  our  dealers  keeps  them,  and  we 
can  seldom  get  them  for  feed.  We 
recommend  them  highly  for  ducks.  We 
do  not  think  they  would  take  the  place 
of  animal  food,  but  would  not  be  afraid 
to  feed  40  to  50  per  cent  of  them. 

Massachusetts.  james  rankin. 

Pea  meal  can  be  fed  in  a  mixture  with¬ 
out  apparent  disadvantage.  How  much 
can  be  fed  to  advantage  I  do  not  know, 
but  we  have  fed  for  many  months  at  a 
time  a  grain  mixture  of  which  one-fifth 
was  pea  meal.  The  pea  meal  represented 
about  one-eighth  of  all  the  food  eaten. 
So  far  as  I  know,  peas  are  not  readily 
eaten.  A  mixture  of  pea  meal  with  other 
nitrogenous  grain  foods  can  be  used  to  a 
limited  extent  where  animal  food  is 
lacking,  but  our  experience  indicates 
that  it  is  not  profitable  to  attempt  to  do 
without  a  fair  proportion  of  animal  food. 

Geneva  Ex.  Station,  w.  p.  wheeler. 

In  this  country,  very  few  peas  are 
grown  ;  wheat  is  so  much  cheaper  that 
we  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  try 
peas  in  our  experiments.  Peas  contain 
a  higher  per  cent  of  egg-making  material 
than  either  wheat  or  wheat  bran.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  profitably 
replace  much  of  the  wheat  in  the  ration, 
especially  in  Maine,  where  wheat  costs  so 
much  more  than  peas.  I  would  feed  them 
very  sparingly  at  first,  say  mix  one  part 
of  pea  meal  with  three  parts  of  bran  by 
weight  for  morning  mash.  Then,  if  the 
hens  can  be  accustomed  to  eating  the 
whole  grain,  they  could  be  fed  instead 
of  wheat  twice  a  week,  or  oftener  at 
night.  The  composition  of  pea  meal  is 
more  than  one  part  protein  to  three  parts 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  A  good  nutritive 
ratio  for  laying  hens  is  1:4,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  hens  are  fed  so  narrow  a 
ration.  So  that  in  feeding  peas,  the  same 
result  is  secured  as  in  feeding  cotton-seed 
meal,  dried  blood  and  lean  meat ;  that 
is,  the  ratio  is  narrowed.  The  feeder, 
however,  should  be  careful  in  changing 
from  wheat  to  peas,  to  do  so  gradually, 
and  watch  the  result  on  the  egg  yield 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  change  has 
been  made.  Peas  should  never,  of  course, 
constitute  the  only  grain  food  given. 

Utah  Ex.  Station.  james  dryden. 


GET  RID  OF  OLD  BIRDS. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  a  great  number 
of  fowls  are  kept  till  they  die  of  old  age, 
are  housed  together  in  too  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  houses  not  properly  clean¬ 
ed.  Every  bird  over  18  to  20  months 
must  be  got  rid  of,  and  at  once.  Cull 
them  very  closely,  and  start  afresh. 
There  are  certain  seasons  when  this  old 
stock  can  be  marketed  to  good  advant¬ 
age  in  most  places.  Don’t  attempt  too 
much,  but  gradually  work  up  a  business, 
and  attend  to  the  small  details.  Buy 
fresh  cocks  from  a  good  breeder.  If  eggs 
are  desired,  and  you  wish  to  build  up  an 
egg-laying  strain,  buy  cocks  with  that 
end  in  view,  such  as  Leghorns,  Minorcas, 
etc.  If  meat  or  table  fowls  is  what  is 
wanted,  use  a  White  P.  Rock,  White 
Wyandotte  or,  best  of  all,  a  White  In¬ 
dian  Game.  The  next  season,  buy  a 
fresh  supply  of  males,  and  get  good,  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  birds. 

To  succeed,  one  must  look  ahead  ;  al¬ 
ways  be  waiting  for  the  seasons  as  they 
arrive.  Don’t  be  driven,  but  always 
drive.  It  is  late  to  give  the  following 


advice  now,  but  buy  breeders  in  the  Fall, 
as  they  can  then  be  bought  much  cheaper 
than  later  on  ;  the  price  in  the  middle  of 
Winter  will  be  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
higher.  Go  to  the  nearest  breeder,  and 
select  your  own  birds,  and  pick  out  good, 
strong,  healthy  birds,  no  matter  if  they 
do  have  one-quarter  inch  too  much  black 
on  one  feather,  as  long  as  they  are 
healthy.  d.  Lincoln  orr. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. — Dissolve  one  pound  of 
common  soap  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water;  add 
two  gallons  kerosene,  and  churn  with  a  force 
pump,  or  stir  lively  until  suds  and  kerosene  as¬ 
sume  the  appearance  of  thick  cream,  and  do  not 
separate.  For  spraying  inside  poultry  houses, 
add  to  the  above  quantity  10  to  15  gallons  water, 
and  mix  well.  It  will  kill  every  Insect  it  touches. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

Big  Hen  Story. — Seeing  A  Hen  Story  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  February  4,  I  can  tell  a  better  one 
that  happened  on  an  adjoining  farm  a  few  years 
ago,  and  I  can  vouch  for  it.  A  hen  was  missed 
early  in  the  Spring  occasionally,  and  in  due 
time,  she  appeared  with  15  chicks.  This  was  re¬ 
peated  two  more  times,  and  singular  to  say,  she 
raised  all  the  chicks.  A  part  of  the  flock  were 
sold  at  60  cents  each,  and  the  rest  kept  for  breed¬ 
ers.  So  the  account  stands:  45  chicks  or  fowls 
at  60  cents,  $27.  Who  can  beat  it?  Common 
stock  at  that.  s.  h.  s. 

Arcturus,  Va. 

Horses  and  Eggs.— The  transformation  of 
horses  into  eggs  sounds  an  impossible  feat,  but 
that  is  just  what  the  thrifty  Californians  are 
doing.  Horses  are  extremely  cheap  throughout 
the  West;  great  numbers  have  been  raised  on 
the  large  ranches,  and  food  is  scarce.  At  San 
Jose,  it  is  said  that  the  animals  can  be  bought 
for  prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $3  50.  Peta¬ 
luma  is  a  great  poultry-raising  center,  and  the 
growth  of  this  industry  causes  a  demand  for 
cheap  food.  Dealers  began  to  cook  horseflesh, 
and  pack  it  in  dry  cakes,  shipping  it  to  the  poul¬ 
try  districts.  This  business  has  been  extended, 
and  now  Petaluma  packers  prepare  the  meat 
cake,  horses  being  slaughtered  by  the  hundred 
for  this  use.  It  would  look  as  though  a  hen 
might  be  a  more  profitable  possession  than  a 
horse. 

The  Devon  Cow.— A  writer  in  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette  thinks  that,  for  a  cow  to  produce  both 
beef  and  butter  on  rough  pasture,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  the  Devon.  He  says  the  Devons 
are  hardy  and  active,  good  hustlers,  and  that 
they  will  put  more  logs  on  to  a  mill  slide,  or  do 
more  hard  work  than  any  other  ox,  horse  or 
mule.  He  first  began  farming  on  swampy  pas¬ 
ture  land,  and  the  Devons  did  well  where  larger 
cattle  would  not  feed.  Afterwards,  he  changed 
his  place  for  a  very  hilly  farm,  and  the  Devons 
were  all  right  there.  They  would  feed  where  a 
sheep  would  go,  and  on  ground  which  the  larger 
cattle  would  not  dare  attempt.  The  large  cattle 
kept  on  level  ground,  and  looked  to  the  barn  for 
the  rest  of  their  feed.  This  man  says  that,  if  he 
wanted  only  butter  and  heifer  calves,  and  was 
willing  to  knock  all  the  bull  calves  in  the  head 
at  three  days  old,  the  Jerseys  would  answer,  but 
for  all  purposes— beef,  butter  and  milk— the 
Devon  beats  them  all  for  Michigan. 


Allcock’s 

Porous  piasters 

Perhaps  you  sometimes  use  a 
porous  plaster  ?  But  do  you  use 
the  best  one  ?  And  do  you  know 
which  the  best  one  is  ?  The  one 
whose  reputation  covers  40  years 
and  whose  record  of  cures  and 
wonderful  popularity  gave  birth 
to  the  scores  of  imitations.  And 
which  is  this  ?  Why,  Allcock’s 
— the  plaster  they  all  try  to 
imitate,  and  the  one  you  want 
because  it  cures.  It  cures  by 
absorption  and  does  not  irritate 
the  skin  or  cause  any  annoyance. 
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£  Market  Gardeners 

£  make  money  by  getting  their  p-o-  £ 
5  duce  into  market  early.  This  is  best  5 
J  accomplished  by  taking  advantage  of  £ 
£  the  stimulating  effect  of  £ 

£  Nitrate  of  Soda.  | 

5  It  forces  the  most  rapid  growth  and  £ 
5  imparts  quality,  crispness,  tender-  \ 
£  ness,  etc.  All  about  it  in  our  free  £ 
J  book,  “  Food  for  Plants.”  Ask  for  a£ 
£  copy.  Address  John  A.  Myers,  12  O  < 
£  John  Street,  New  York.  Nitrate  for£ 
£  sale  by  £ 

5  BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5 

£  27  William  St.,  New  York.  $ 
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A  Hand  Separator 

to  be  profitable  must  not  only  extract  every  particle  of 
butter-fat  from  the  milk,  but  must  run  so  easily  that  it 
does  not  require  the  strength  of  a  giant  to  turn  it.  We 
guarantee  the 

Empire  Cream 
Separators 


to  run  50  per  cent,  easier  than 
other  of  equal  capacity.  Their  record  for  clean  skim¬ 
ming  is  unequalled.  We  have  the  most  complete  line  of 
hand  separators  in  America  ;  also  power  machines. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  tell  you  why  the  Empire  machines 
excel  all  others,  but  it’s  all  in  our  catalogue.  Send  your  address  if  you 
have  one  cow  or  one  thousand. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

IF  YOU  USE  THE 

Improved  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator. 

With  it  a  better  grade  of  butter  is  possible,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  cream.  It  also  is  simple,  durable,  easy 
to  operate  and  clean. 

U.  S.  Butter  Brings  5  cents  above  Market  Price. 

Carnes,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1898. 

Have  used  a  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  about  one  and 
one-half  years,  and  must  say  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  We 
have  no  trouble  to  sell  ourbutterto  regular  customers  for  about  five 
cents  above  market  price,  and  sometimes  more.  We  are  milking 
only  five  cows  at  present,  hut  would  not  think  of  doing  without  the 
separator.  Every  farmer  should  have  an  Improved  U.  S.  Separator. 

H.  PAULSON. 


P’'1  catalogues.  Yt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  “Baby” 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $2.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1809.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  wit! 
Thatcher ’•  Orange  Butter  Color 
the  color  that  does  not  contaiD 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFB.  CO..  Pottdam.  H.Y. 


Cost  a  Little  More  But ! 


A  Sharpies  Farm 
Cream  Separator 
may  cost  just  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  others, 
but  it’s  worth  many 
times  more.  A  $75  ma¬ 
chine  that  lasts  but  a 
year  is  over  seven  times 
as  dear  as  a  $100  ma¬ 
chine  that  lasts  ten 
years.  That  is  why  we 
build  the  best  farm  sep¬ 
arator  that  money  and 
brains  will  produce. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  25. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches  :  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque.  Ia.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


IQRE  BUTTER., 

and  better  butter  is  what  every  cow 
owner  desires.  This  demands  some¬ 
thing  better  in  the  dairy  than  the  old 
milk  pan  or  the  modern  creamery.  Wa 
jhave  it  in  our  improved  patent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator. 

Centrifugal  Separators  coat  too  much  money  and 
requiretoo  ■mch  machinery.  This  costa  less  than 
the  interest  on  the  money  and  is  better.  Sepa¬ 
rates  closely  and  leaves  the  cream  in  the  best 
condition.  Made  in  4  sites,  from  1  to  15  cows. 
Eu*y  t«  clean  and  euay  to  operate. 
Strong  and  durable.  Prices,  $5.00  to  $11.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 

at  once  for  special  terms  and  caRiloirne. 

aquatic  cream  SEPARATOR  CO. 
119  Factory  Sqr.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


For  Peach  and  Apple  Orchards,  Seeding  Down,  Etc., 

THE  MAPES  SEEDING  DOWN  MANURE. 

Ammonia.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 

Guaranteed  Analysis . Percents.  3.00  18.00  10.00 

Found  by  Conn.  Station  Keport  1899,  Page  66.  “  3.36  17.66  11.09 

In  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  “special  manures’’  analyzed  in  1898,  published  In 
the  official  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Station  1899.  pages  (Mi  to  78.  the 
MAPES  SEEDING  DOWN  MANURE  HEADS  THE  LIST  FOR  CHEAPNESS  TO  THE 
FARMER.  All  the  fertilizers  In  this  list  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  showing  on 
basis  of  cost  to  the  farmer  compared  with  the  station  valuation.  For  many  years  the 
MAPES  SEEDING  DOWN  MANURE  has  stood  at  the  head,  or  near  the  head,  of  the  list 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Station. 

Sent  free:  pamphlets  on  the  Growing  of  Tobacco.  Truck,  Fruits,  Farm  Crops,  Oranges, 
l  ineapples,  Truck  In  Florida,  etc.  Apply  to  local  dealer  or  to 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Cuano  Co., 

Correspondence  Solicited.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


UUn  IN  , 

BEANS, 

ENSILAGE. 

DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZER. 


WE  ALSO  MAKE 

CUTTERS, 
WEEDERS, 
SORTERS, 
DIGGERS, 
SPRAYERS, 
and  BARREL 
CHURNS. 

RY  MAI  I  FRFF  ATreatise  on  POTATO  CULTURE. 

U  1  mHI1-  1  DLL,  now  to  Grow  and  Handle  the  Crop. 

Address  ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO..  62  Sabin  Street,  JACKSON,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

Charles  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. — 
A  price-list  of  small  fruits,  grapes,  as¬ 
paragus,  fruit  trees,  English  walnuts, 
chestnuts  and  a  few  ornamental  trees. 

J.  H.  Tbyon,  Willoughby,  Ohio. — A 
circular  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits. 
The  dollar  collections  of  grapes,  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  raspberries,  etc., should  be 
noted. 

L.  W.  Gardner,  Washington,  N.  J. — 
Mr  Gardner  will  furnish  lists  of  choice 
peach  trees  to  all  who  may  desire  them. 
He  has  selected  26  varieties  of  what  he 
regards  as  the  very  best  in  cultivation, 
from  first  early  to  late. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company,  Clarinda, 
Page  County,  Iowa. — A  catalogue  of 
farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds.  Mam¬ 
moth,  Whiteside,  the  New  Lincoln  and 
the  Champion  oats  are  praised.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  field  corn  are  offered. 

S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  Ohio. — A  price-list 
and  semi-catalogue  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses  and  all  sorts  of  nursery 
stock,  including  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Their  new  80-page  descriptive  catalogue 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

S.  Y.  IIainks  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
— This  is  a  catalogue  of  flower  seeds  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  selections  take  us  back 
to  the  choicest  sorts  of  herbaceous  and 
annual  plants,  while  the  newer  flowers 
seem  to  be  of  the  finest  strains.  The 
prices  are  certainly  very  reasonable. 

E.  M.  Buechly,  Greenville,  O. — A  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Greenville  apple  is  given. 
It  resembles  Downing’s  Winter  Maiden 
Blush  apple,  except  that  the  tree  is  a 
more  upright  grower,  and  the  fruit,  with 
ordinary  care,  keeps  until  April.  Lead¬ 
ing  large  fruits  and  small  fruits  are  also 
offered. 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. — 
A  catalogue  of  all  small  fruits,  with 
strawberry  plants  a  specialty.  We  see 
in  this  catalogue  the  Conrath  blackcap 
offered.  This,  as  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  show,  proved  itself  an  excellent 
berry  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  large  size  and  jet  black. 

Stanton  B.  Cole,  West  Jersey  Nur¬ 
sery  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  large  fruits,  cherries,  plums, 
including  the  best  of  the  Japans; 
peaches,  quinces  and  small  fruits.  The 
Wickson  (Japan)  plum  is  made  a  special¬ 
ty.  The  firm  says  that  it  is  the  most 
valuable  plum  known  for  home  or  mar¬ 
ket  ;  the  earliest  bearer,  most  vigorous 
grower,  and  the  freest  from  disease  and 
insects. 

Henry  E.  Burr,  Landscape  Architect, 
South  Orange,  N.  J. — A  tasty  brochure 
of  Tare  trees — they  are  really  rare,  the 
deciduous  as  well  as  the  evergreen. 
Several  beautiful  places  planted  by  Mr. 
Burr  are  shown  in  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions.  All  his  trees,  it  is  claimed,  are 
unsurpassed  in  root  growth,  because 
they  are  repeatedly  transplanted  in  the 
nursery,  sheared  and  shaped  and  grown 
separately. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Company,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. — A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
Kissena  Nurseries,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country.  The  list  of  hardy  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  de¬ 
ciduous  or  ornamental,  is  scarcely  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  firm  of  its  class.  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  especially  valuable  as  describ¬ 
ing  the  latest  novelties.  This  firm  was 
essentially  the  first  to  introduce  the 
Japan  maples. 

J.  H.  Linpsley,  White  House,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J. — A  catalogue  of  large 
and  small  fruits.  A  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Harvest  King  pear  is 
given.  It  is  said  to  be  six  days  earlier 
than  any  other.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Early  Harvest,  but  is  much  larger, 
earlier,  and  of  better  quality.  The  tree, 
it  is  said,  is  entirely  hardy,  a  shapely 
grower,  resembling  Kieffer,  and  “is  ab¬ 
solutely  blight-proof.”  The  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  peach  is  said  to  be  the  only  really 


frost-proof  peach  yet  produced.  “It 
bears  when  but  two  years  old,  and  every 
year  thereafter.  Fruit  equals  Crawford’s 
Late  in  size.  It  is  a  creamy  white  color, 
and  a  freestone.  Quality,  superb.” 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick  Nur¬ 
series,  Southwick,  Mass. — An  excellent 
catalogue  of  herbaceous  perennials,  bog 
and  aquatic  plants,  orchids,  ferns,  hardy 
vines,  shrubs  and  trees,  bulbs,  etc. 
Napoleon  III.  is  described  as  a  hardy 
carnation  of  vigorous  growth,  bearing 
double  bright  crimson,  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers,  which  bloom  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  Note  what  is  said  of  the  new  lily- 
of-the-valley,  Revelation.  Mr.  Gillett 
publishes,  also,  a  wholesale  trade-list. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  Ill. — This  firm  has 
been  established  over  40  years,  and  ever¬ 
greens  have  always  been  a  specialty, 
though  -large  and  small  fruits,  shrubs 
and  vines  and  roses  are  also  offered.  In 
collections,  evergreen  trees  are  sold  at 
exceedingly  low  prices  ;  for  instance,  200 
plants  12  to  15  inches  in  height,  fairly 
divided  between  Douglas  spruce,  Blue 
spruce,  Arbor  Vitas,  White  pine,  Austrian 
pine,  Scotch  pine  and  Norway  spruce, 
for  $5,  which  would  be  only  2%  cents 
apiece  for  each  little  tree. 

Mykr  &  Son,  Bridgeville,  Dal. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  large  and 
small  fruits.  The  Delaware  peach  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  just  like  its  parent,  the 
Mountain  Rose,  but  coming  in  when 
Hale’s  Early  is  about  over  and  Troth  be¬ 
gins  to  .  ripen.  The  Greenboro  peach 
is  said  to  be  larger  and  earlier  than 
Alexander,  and  nearly  a  freestone.  Those 
sending  for  this  catalogue  should  read 
what  is  said  of  Connet’s  Early  peach. 
The  catalogue  praises  the  Carman  very 
highly  and  says.  “  Don’t  miss  it  !  ”  The 
lists  of  peaches,  apples  and  strawberries 
are  very  full. 

Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del.  — 
Seventeenth  annual  catalogue  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
The  Gladstone  strawberry  is  described  as 
the  “  color  bearer,”  and  Nick  Ohmer  is 
characterized  as  the  “  Jumbo.”  The 
Gladstone  is,  unquestionably,  a  promis¬ 
ing  berry.  On  June  8,  Mr.  F.  F.  Mer- 
ceron,  the  originator,  sent  us  a  package 
of  the  berries.  They  were  shipped  June6, 
from  Catawissa,  Pa.,  and  reached  New 
York  in  excellent  condition.  They  ripen 
with  Michel’s  Early.  Some  of  them 
measured '214:  inches  in  diameter.  Quality 
high  and  spicy.  All  of  the  new  leading 
berries  are  fully  described,  and  over  100 
varieties  are  listed. 

R.  Dougla.s’  Sons,  Waukegan  Nur¬ 
series,  Waukegan,  Ill. — This  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  etc.,  but  we  prefer  in  this 
notice  to  dwell  upon  the  evergreens 
which,  for  over  35  years,  this  firm  has 
been  growing  from  seeds.  They  pack 
and  ship  millions  annually,  and  they 
guarantee  them  to  arrive  as  safely  and 
transplant  as  successfully  as  apple  or 
other  deciduous  trees.  Evergreen  seed¬ 
ling  trees  of  excellent  quality  are  offered 
at  extremely  low  prices,  for  instance, 
Blue  spruce  seedlings,  6-9  inches  high, 
are  offered  for  $6  per  100 ;  Arbor  vitse, 
6-9  inches  high,  $4  per  100  ;  Scotch  pine, 
4-6  inches  high,  $2.50  per  100.  This  firm 
has  always  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
hardy  Catalpa,  or  Catalpa  speciosa, 
which  is  hardy  up  to  42  degrees  north 
latitude.  We  have  tried  this  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree  and  a  forest  tree.  In  every 
respect,  it  is  superior  to  the  common 
Catalpa.  The  wood  is  very  valuable  for 
fence  posts.  The  tree  is  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  trans¬ 
planted,  and  for  its  rapid  growth.  This 
firm  is  now  growing  evergreen  and  for¬ 
est  trees  for  nurserymen  and  planters, 
and  they  are,  also,  growing  them  under 
contract  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 


Remember  that  Bowker's  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


LAUNCHING  THE  LIFE-BOAT. 


There  are  greater  dangers  than  those  of 
the  angry  sea.  That  dread  disease — con¬ 
sumption,  kills  more  men  and  women  in  a 
generation  than  the  sea  has  swallowed  up 
since  the  earliest  history  of  navigation. 

There  is  a  sure  and  safe  life-boat  ever 
ready  to  be  launched  for  men  and  women 
who  suffer  from  this  merciless  destroyer. 
It  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery.  It  cures  98  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 
consumption,  bronchitis,  asthma,  laryn¬ 
gitis,  weak  lungs,  spitting  of  blood  and 
throat  and  nasal  troubles.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  lungs,  driving  out  all  impurities  and 
disease  germs.  It  soothes  and  heals  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs,  bronchial 
tubes,  throat  and  nasal  cavities.  It  restores 
the  lost  appetite,  makes  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation  perfect,  invigorates  the  liver, 
and  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood.  It 
fills  the  blood  with  the  life-giving  elements 
of  the  food  that  build  new  and  healthy 
tissues.  It  tears  down,  carries  off  and 
excretes  the  diseased  and  half  dead  tissues 
upon  which  the  germs  of  consumption 
thrive.  It  checks  the  cough  and  facilitates 
expectoration  until  the  lungs  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cleared.  It  is  the  great  blood- 
maker  and  flesh-builder.  Unlike  cod  liver 
oil,  it  does  not  build  flabby  flesh,  but  the 
firm,  muscular  tissues  of  health.  It  does 
not  make  corpulent  people  more  corpulent. 
Thousands  have  testified  to  their  cure 
under  this  great  medicine  after  they  were 
given  up  by  the  doctors,  and  all  hope  was 
gone.  An  honest  dealer  will  not  suggest 
some  inferior  substitute  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  extra  selfish  profit. 

£  y  A  man  or  woman  who  neglects 
constipation  suffers  from  slow 
poisoning.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
VJlA  Pellets  cure  constipation.  One 

little  “Pellet”  is  a  gentle  laxa- 
V  tive,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic. 
f|  All  medicine  dealers  sell  them. 

I  L  No  other  pills  are  “just  as  good.” 


BUY  ”  DIRKOT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FRKK 
Per  EetAee,  Barns,  Boots,  all  colors,  aod  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  £a  ase  54  years.  Endorsed  by  0raa(e  k  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yos.  Write  tor  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NQEBS0LL,  *46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory - ^ 1 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

»•  West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO.  * 

Ske  Urgent  mail  order  depot  In  the  world  for  Merchandise  bought 
at  Sheriffs’,  Ueeelters’,  Assignees’  and  Manufacturers’  Salsa. 


Special  OO  J>ay  Discount  Sale 
on  our  Latest  Improved  Standard  Incu¬ 
bators  and  Brooders  Large  valuable 
Catalogue  and  Discount  Sheet  for  6c. 
Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— It’s  free  for  ♦ 

A  the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  ♦ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

A  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 


Big  money  in  poultry . 

OUR  LARGE  ’99  POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE-whieb 

explains  all.  The  largest  book  ever  published.  Worth 
if 25.  to  anyone.  Tells  how  to  care  for  and  MAKE 
BIG  MONEY  with  poultry.  Send  15c.  for  mailing. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

rppCT  It’s  a  beauty;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 
'  T*  ^  L  i  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
j  xDucks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  &  eggs.  Flaett 
^Buyer’s  Gnlde  pnblUhed.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

I.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wls. 


WHITE  WYANDQTTES 


Business  stock 

_  _  and  standard- 

bred.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  egg  cir.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Kggs.  Circular 
_  _  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

C.  F.  GIFFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  Is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  free. 
D.  J  LAMBSET,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


Bone  Cutters 

Green  cut  bone  is  essential 
to  a  balanced  ration  forall  fowls, 
young  or  old.  The  Webster  & 
Hannum  bone  cutter  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  favorite  with 
poultrymen. 

The  new  cutter-head  is  practically 
.  indestructible,  absolutely  self-regu¬ 
lating  and  self-feeding;  cuts  meat  and 
gristle  as  well  as  bone.  Never  clogs. 
Only  award  at  World’s  Fair,  Chicago. 

Booklet  all  about  hens  and  how  to  make  them 
lay,  free.  Send  your  address.  - 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

THEY  HATCH  MILLIONS 

of  Chlckena,  l>uck»,  Turkeys 
and  other  fowls  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
In  many  foreign  countries — 

THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORS. 

Used  by  the  largest  poultry 
breeders,  duck  and  broiler  farms 
everywhere.  Have  taken  over  ' 

800  first  prizes  in  all  kinds  of  competition. 

The  easiest  to  handle,  cheapest  to  operate, 
surest  In  results  and  most  handsome  and 
durable  In  construction,  168  p.  catalog  and  supplement 

FREE.  Prairie  Stale  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-withth# 

Aimple,  perfect,  lelf-regulatlng 

EXCELSIOR  INCubaioR 

Thousands  In  sueoessful  epsrstlon. 
Lowest  prieed  lst-clsis  hatohsr  mads. 
CEO,  B.  STAHL,  « 

114  to  188  g.  fith  fit.,  Qnlwwyj  lll. 


logue 
4  cts. 


THK  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
sc  If- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchar 
in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
_ FKTKL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

This  Machine  will  hatch  every  fertile 
egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Regulating  machine  made. 
Brooders  IS 5.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0, 


Self  Regulating. 


A0  Egg  SUs  |5.00. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

You  don't  pay  us  one  cent  until  you  art 
satisfied  and  cab  batch  with  it  to  tout 
entire  satisfaction.  All  sizes  and  prices. 
It  is  impossible  to  overheat  with  our  Pneu¬ 
matic  Regulator.  Send  4c.  for  No. U catalog. 
BUCKEYE  LNCUBAT0RCO.,8priBffltId,O. 


OUR  GUIDE  OVnUCRC  INCURATORS 


tells  tirst  of  all  about  the  wonderful 


CYPHERS 


INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS 


with  a  complete  history  of  the  laws  of  incubation.  Then  about  the  money  there  is  in  poultry 
and  how  to  get  it.  All  about  modern  poultry  houses  with  plans  for  construction  and  cost. 
Tells  how  the  big  breeders  succeed  and  gives  pictures  of  their  plants.  It’s  worth  many  times 
its  cost.  Sent  lor  toe.  Circulars  free.  The  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101  Wayland,  N.Y 


DON'T  BE 

A  ROBBER! 


Husband  the  fertility  of  your  farm 
and  every  time  you  plant  seed 
you  trill  yet  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 


The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 


Will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  doit  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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(continued.) 

R.  M.  Kellogg,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. — 
— “  A  treatise  on  plant  life  and  the  laws 
which  govern  the  development  of  fruit  ” 
— “  A  text  book  for  progressive  fruit 
growers.”  This  is  certainly  an  instruct¬ 
ive,  lively  work,  and  the  essays  upon 
Money  and  Small  Fruits  —  Pedigree — 
Bud  Variation — The  Propagating  Bed — 
The  Fruit  Garden — Why  We  Plow,  Sub¬ 
soil  and  Cultivate — Selecting  a  Site — 
Manuring  the  Ground — Setting  Plants — 
Picking  Blossoms — Care  of  an  Old  Bed — 
Winter  Protection — are  well  worth  read¬ 
ing.  It  is,  also,  a  catalogue  of  small 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  strawber¬ 
ries,  many  of  the  leading  kinds  of  which 
are  photographically  illustrated.  There 
are  upwards  of  60  different  varieties 
mentioned,  and  the  prices  are  reason¬ 
able. 

Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott,  819  Sixth  Street, 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — This  is  a 
very  bright,  neat  little  catalogue  of  50 
pages,  dealing  in  flower  seeds  only.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  the  largest  exclusively 
flower-seed  house  in  the  world.  There 
are  colored  pictures  of  heliotrope,  the 
Centaurea  Marguerite,  “  the  most  fra¬ 
grant  and  longest-keeping  cut  flower,” 
Mammoth  Verbenas  and  sweet  peas. 
Some  of  the  most  desirable  kinds  of 
flowers  are  offered  in  bargain  collections; 
for  instance,  flower  seeds  of  the  most 
popular  kinds  in  15  different  varieties  are 
offered  for  25  cents  ;  10  choice  annuals 
for  12  cents  ;  for  the  wild-flower  garden, 
a  packet  of  300  mixed  seeds  for  four 
cents.  We  are  surprised  to  be  assured 
that  this  flower-seed  house  is  the  only 
one  owned  and  controlled  by  a  woman. 

The  Rogebs  Nlksekies,  Dansville,  N. 
Y. — This  catalogue  is  well  named  Or¬ 
chard  Improvement,  for,  besides  excel¬ 
lent  lists  of  large  and  small  fruits,  a 
deal  of  interesting  and  instructive  mat¬ 
ter  regarding  the  care  and  cultivation  of 
orchards  of  all  kinds  is  given.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  note  what  is  said 
regarding  the  Senator  (Oliver)  and  Apple 
of  Commerce  (Beach).  Hints  to  plum 
growers  follow,  and  the  hints  are  valu¬ 
able.  Then  we  have  lists  of  European 
plums,  with  full  descriptions,  and  then 
the  leading  Japan  plums,  with  notes  on 
varieties.  The  best  way  to  start  and 
treat  a  pear  orchard  is  given  in  an  effect¬ 
ive  way,  and  then  follow  selected  lists 
of  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  pears. 
Cherries  are  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  quinces, 
apricots,  nut  and  ornamental  trees.  The 
Bargain  Counter  will  certainly  interest 
many,  where  the  leading  sorts  of  fruits 
are  offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. — The  writer  of  these  notes  has 
known  of  this  firm  ever  since  it  was 
founded,  48  years  ago.  There  are  now 
over  200  acres  of  nursery  trees.  Their 
stock  now  consists  of  all  sorts  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  all  the 
leading  kinds  of  large  fruits,  small  fruits 
and  roses.  They  grow  their  own  stock, 
and  have,  probably,  as  large  a  quantity 
and  variety  of  the  plants  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  any  other  nursery  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  One  of  the  chief  novelties  offered 
this  season  is  the  October  Purple  plum, 
a  colored  illustration  of  which  goes  with 
the  catalogue.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  productions.  We  quote  from 
Mr.  Burbank:  “The  October  plum  is  a 
splendid  grower,  ripens  up  its  wood  ear¬ 
ly  to  the  tips,  bears  every  season  ;  fruits 
all  over  the  old  wood  on  spurs,  instead 
of  ’way  out  on  the  branches  like  some 
others  ;  fruit  very  large  and  uniform  in 
size.  It  is  a  superb  variety.”  These 
plums  measure  a  trifle  over  seven  inches 
in  circumference.  The  Hoyts  kept  them 
three  weeks,  showing  their  long-keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  fruit  is  round,  red¬ 
dish  purple,  flesh  yellow,  stone  small. 
Its  season  of  ripening  is  about  one 
month  later  than  that  of  Abundance. 
This  firm  is  the  introducer  of  the  Green 
Mountain  (or  Winchell)  grape. 


E.  J.  Hull,  Olyphant,  Lackawanna 
County,  Pa. — A  catalogue  and  price-list 
of  over  100  different  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries.  Leading  kinds  of  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  grapes,  etc.,  are,  also,  of¬ 
fered. 

Arthub  J.  Collins,  Pleasant  Valley 
Nurseries,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — This  is  a 
general  catalogue  of  all  sorts  of  fruits, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  usually 
raised  in  nurseries  ;  but  its  specialties 
are  largely  nuts,  Japan  chestnuts,  every 
known  variety  of  which  is  offered,  pecans, 
shellbarks,  butternuts,  walnuts — Japan, 
Persian  and  American.  A  good  deal  of 
instruction  may  be  found  for  those  who 
care  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  nuts, 
by  reading  in  this  catalogue  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  articles  :  The  Growing  of  Nut 
Trees — Chestnuts — The  Story  of  our  En¬ 
terprise — The  Economical  Value  of  Chest¬ 
nuts,  and  Chestnuts  for  Profit. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  grape  vines,  fruit 
and  ornamental  tr:es,  shrubs,  plants  and 
bulbs.  Pages  1-4  are  devoted  to  clear 
and  explicit  directions  for  the  planting, 
pruning  and  training  of  frees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  Mr.  Roesch  sajs  that  the 
Lucile  is  a  most  promising  red  market 
grape.  It  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  Wor¬ 
den  in  bunch  and  berry,  an  excellent 
shipper,  perfectly  healthy  -and  hardy. 
“It  is  a  purely  native  variety,  and  ap¬ 
parently,  a  seedling  of  the  Wyoming 
Red.  The  v  ne,  however,  grows  to  twice 
the  size  of  the  Wyoming,  and  yields  far 
more  fruit.  It  ripens  between  Moore’s 
Early  and  Worden,  and  is  of  a  beautiful 
bright  red  color.”  Mr.  Roesch  also  of¬ 
fers  the  Campbell’s  Early  grape,  the  Po¬ 
mona  currant,  the  Cumberland  blackcap 
and  the  Fitzgerald  peach.  The  price  of 
standard  pears  is  from  14  to  20  cents 
each,  or  from  81  to  82.25  per  10.  The 
price  of  currants  is  also  very  low — from 
seven  to  15  cents  each,  or  from  60  cents 
to  81  per  10.  The  list  of  grapes  com¬ 
prises  everything  that  any  one  could  de¬ 
sire. 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md. — 
A  catalogue  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
grapes,  peaches,  plums,  pears  and  apples. 
The  firm’s  specialties  are  peach  trees, 
strawberry  plants  and  asparagus  roots. 
This  is  an  enterprising  firm,  and  their 
stock,  we  dare  say,  is  clean  and  healthy, 
as  they  have  one  of  the  most  complete 
fumigating  rooms  in  the  State,  and  all  of 
their  stock,  before  being  sent  out,  is 
fumigated.  The  firm  offers  upwards  of 
100  different  varieties  of  strawberries, 
including  everything  that  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  at  this  time.  The  cata¬ 
logue  offers  the  best  of  the  Japan  plums. 
Among  the  list  of  grapes  is  Campbell’s 
Early,  which,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regards  as  by  far  the  best 
black  grape  of  its  season.  For  aspara¬ 
gus  roots,  this  firm  charges,  for  Colum¬ 
bian  Mammoth  White,  by  mail,  50  cents 
a  dozen,  or  100  for  81.25.  These  are 
one-year-old  roots.  For  one-year-old 
roots  of  Palmetto  or  Barr’s  Mammoth, 
the  price  is  40  cents  per  dozen,  by  mail, 
or  50  cents  per  100  by  express.  Harri¬ 
son  &  Sons  put  up  collections  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  asparagus  roots  which 
are  offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
A  liberal  offer  for  asparagus  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  100  Columbian  White,  100  Don¬ 
ald’s  Elmira,  100  Palmetto,  100  Barr’s 
Mammoth,  100  Conover’s  Colossal,  all 
for  81  50 — by  express,  not  prepaid. 

(Continued  on  page  1.90  ) 


01*1  Cows.  Fattening  worn-out  cows  is 
no  problem  with  Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed. 
Steady  feeding  with  this  feed  develops  a  fine 
quality  of  flesh  and  enables  you  to  market  a 
superior  article. 

“Feeding  for  Flesh,”  an  invaluable  book  on 
Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  on  request.  Address  Science  Df.PT., 

JMK  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 
1339  Monudnoek  Kltlg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1W,  kou  MAHur 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

OERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SWEEP 


TANDEM 

I  ahead  of  al  1  other  mills.  t^The  load 
m  Is  equalized,  and  each  horse  mast 
pull  his  own  share.  Great  gala  In  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  Bfo  jeariagi  mm 
friction.  Gire  your  horses  a  chaaos. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW.  (Ai^mak.* 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  8  to  25  H.  P.) 

.  BOWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


It  Is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen . . .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9  00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  Thu  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


O  RAISE  THE  CALVES  Q 

on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk, 
“Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows." 

J.  H.  Cooley,  New  Woodstock,  N.  TL 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  111. 


J.  E 

o 


s .  X. 

O 


“YANKEE” 

SILO 

SENSE 


Our  “99”booklot  now 
reiuly,  contains  Ex-Gov. 
Hoard's  vie ws.  Every  up- 
to-date  Farmer  should 
read  fl.Mailedfreel  fyou 
name  this  paper.  Also 
Cat.  of  Silo  Irlaclilii- 
erv,  BAD  G  EIt  HOUND 
silos,  50,  75,  lOO 

tons.  Farm  Powers, Feed 
Mills ,  Hoot  Cutters,  Corn 
Shellers.one  and  two  hols. 

SMALLEY  MPO.  CO., 
Sole  Maker#,  Uanltow##,WU. 


GROUND  FEED 

(■  the  best  feed  for  all  animals  because 
It  is  more  easily  digested  than  whole 
grain.  Then,  too,  there  Is  no  Iobs 
in  feeding  It.  With  a  fast  grind¬ 
er  like  the 


Kelly  Duplex 


it  can  be  ground  daily,  being  always  fresh,  or  ground 
In  quantity  as  desired.  This  Is  the  only  really 
fast  Crlnder  made  requiring  small  power,  Don’t 
buy  a  grinder  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  No.  8  . 

O.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  Spri ngfleld;  O. 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 

Are  Soluble  Fertilizers.  They  contain 

nitrogen  salts  which  push  crops  along  and 
mature  them  early.  We  never  have  substi¬ 
tuted  cheaper  forms  of  nitrogen.  Report  63  of 
the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  shows  that 
out  of  the  36  brands  analyzed,  all  of  Bowker’s 
brands  contained  chemical  nitrogen,  which  was 
not  true  of  any  other  manufacturer. 

Spring  crops  must  be  well  started.  Nothing 
starts  them  so  quickly  as  active,  chemical  nitrogen 
which  we  shall  continue  to  use  in  our  goods;  but 
prices  will  not  be  advanced  on  that  account. 

Send  for  our  “New  Departure’’  Catalogue.  It 
contains  much  new  information.  Mailed  free. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COiTPANY, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  68  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


O  °<><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><KK><>0<KK>^^  < 

Running  a  Garden  with  One  Tool. 

Not  impossible  at  all — if  that  tool  is  the  “Planet  Jr.”  No.  4  Combined  Drill. 

It  sows  in  drills,  or  drops  perfectly  in  hills;  and  with  the  change  of  one  bolt  it  becomes 
a  perfect  wheel-hoe,  cultivator,  rake  or  plow.  Many  a  successful  farmer  uses  no 
other  tool  in  his  small  crops,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  season. 

The  new  “  Planet  Jr."  Catalogue  for  1899  includes  a  regular  picture  gallery  for  farmers— Sixteen  Full  Pages  of  fine 
photographic  views  of  field  scenes  in  America,  Europe,  Australia,  etc.,  showing'  the  “  Planet  Jr."  hand  and  horse  tools  at  work. 

The  finest  and  most  interesting  implement  catalogue  ever  published.  Write  for  a  conv — sent  ‘ 


interesting  implement  catalogue  ever  published.  Write  for  a  copy — sent  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 


$500  in  Gold  Write  for  particulars. 


$500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold 
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The  practical  reality  of  soil  inoculation  is  brought 
before  us  by  the  action  of  one  large  seed  firm,  which 
now  offers  legume-inoculated  soil,  to  be  used  as  a 
“  starter.”  The  li.  N.-Y.  has  often  alluded  to  the 
fact  that,  on  some  soils,  a  leguminous  crop,  such  as 
clover  or  peas,  is  slow  to  start,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  those  peculiar  bacteria  which  aid  the  plant  in  ob¬ 
taining  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Now,  however,  we 
may  buy  these  nitrogen-catchers  just  as  we  may  buy 
a  butter-starter  for  dairy  use.  We  realize  that  we 
have  friends  as  well  as  foes  among  the  busy  bacteria. 


In  studying  the  various  seed  and  plant  catalogues, 
and  advertisements  of  the  same,  one  is  struck  with 
the  great  number  of  premiums  and  prizes  of  various 
kinds  offered.  Many  offer  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  the  best  names  for  new  varieties-originated  or  in¬ 
troduced  by  them.  Others  offer  prizes  for  the  largest 
crops  raised  from  seeds  of  certain  specified  varieties. 
Some  offer  liberal  inducements  for  introducing  the 
seeds  to  neighbors,  while  others  make  liberal  offers 
for  the  names  of  seed-buying  friends.  Evidently,  the 
growing  of  seeds  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  business  ; 
the  selling  of  them  is  greater.  Keen  competition  and 
an  increased  number  of  seed  and  plant  dealers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this. 


The  rush  of  skilled  labor  and  money  to  Cuba  is  some¬ 
thing  remarkable.  Shrewd,  active  men  from  all  over 
the  country  are  flocking  to  the  Island  after  a  chance 
to  make  money,  and  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
quietly  invested  in  land.  We  know  of  one  company 
formed  to  take  up  a  tract  of  rich  land  just  outside  of 
Havana  for  farming  purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  plant 
50  acres  of  potatoes,  15  of  beans  and  10  each  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  onions — carrying  tools  and  fertilizers  from 
this  country,  and  shipping  the  produce  back.  Some 
enormous  profits  are  figured  out  of  this  venture,  but 
for  our  part,  we  are  willing  to  continue  to  grow  these 
crops  in  New  Jersey.  How  this  country  of  ours  would 
bloom  if  this  skilled  labor  and  capital  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  improvement  of  our  own  soil  and  market ! 


In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  For¬ 
estry  Association,  Secretary  Wilson  gives  his  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  timber  belts  or  hedges  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  winds  in  a  prairie  country.  He  observes 
that  the  farmer  can  graze  earlier  in  the  Spring  and 
later  in  the  Fall  when  he  has  such  protection  for  his 
pasture  lands.  Concerning  the  importance  of  tree 
protection  and  tree  planting  to  the  farmers,  he  states 
that,  throughout  one-third,  or  possibly  even  one-half 
of  the  United  States,  all  land  values  rest  upon  the 
ability  to  obtain  an  artificial  supply  of  water,  while 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  destruction  of  forests 
at  the  headwaters  of  many  streams  affects  the  water 
supply  greatly.  The  connection  between  crippled 
forests  and  periodical  droughts  alternated  by  freshets, 
is  very  often  overlooked  by  those  most  deeply  inter¬ 
ested.  The  farmer  needs  a  voice  in  forestry  affairs. 


In  regard  to  the  correspondence  course  in  agriculture 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Prof.  Watson  says 
that  its  success  is  even  beyond  their  expectations. 
The  responses  have  been  most  gratifying,  and  the 
work  done  by  students  enrolled  most  encouraging. 
He  says  that  many  of  the  papers  sent  in  response  to 
the  examination  questions  are  finely  written,  and 
would  do  credit  to  advanced  students.  Prof.  Watson 
hopes  and  believes  that  these  correspondence  courses 
in  the  different  departments  of  agricultural  work 
will  go  far  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the 
scientist  and  the  practical  farmer  ;  that  the  scientific 


part  of  farming  may  be  simplified  and  brought  home 
to  the  latter  in  a  manner  that  he  can  appreciate  and 
comprehend.  He  also  believes  that  these  correspond¬ 
ence  lessons  will  be  the  means  of  fitting  many  teachers 
in  the  country  schools  for  work  along  lines  heretofore 
neglected,  but  now  considered  most  desirable  by  all 
advanced  educators. 


Reports  from  Michigan  are  that  farmers  “  are  wild 
over  beet  sugar.”  The  average  farmer  of  good  sense 
doesn’t  get  “wild”  nowadays,  but  no  doubt,  in  parts 
of  Michigan  and  New  York,  farmers  are  anxious  to 
find  some  new  crop  that  will  pay  fair  returns  in  cash. 
The  beet-sugar  factories  have  paid  ca3h  for  beets,  and 
most  farmers  who  are  naturally  good  cultivators  grew 
fair  crops.  The  beets,  probably,  paid  as  well  as  wheat, 
corn,  or  most  fruits.  Our  advice  would  be  for  farmers 
to  raise  beets  whenever  they  can  obtain  a  contract  for 
them  at  a  fair  price.  As  to  investing  money  in  the 
factory — that  is  another  matter.  Personally,  we  would 
not  do  it,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayiug  that  the 
chances  are  that  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  under 
American  management,  and  with  American  capital, 
will  settle  the  sugar-growing  question  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
farmer  should  not  handle  a  share  of  the  State  bounty 
for  beet  sugar,  but  let  him  keep  his  money  out  of  the 
factory ! 

Free  delivery  of  the  mail  in  rural  districts  is  sure 
to  come  some  day.  Every  scheme  to  extend  the  ser¬ 
vice  into  the  country  makes  an  argument  in  its  favor, 
for  the  more  farmers  see  of  it  the  more  they  realize 
its  advantages.  There  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress 
which  provides 

That  all  contracts  for  carrying  mail  on  star  routes  made  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  shall  include  the  deposit  in  the  proper 
boxes  placed  on  the  line  of  the  routes  for  this  purpose,  without 
charge  to  the  addressees,  any  mail  matter  that  may  be  Intrusted 
to  the  carrier  for  such  distribution  by  auy  postmaster  on  the 
route. 

The  carriers  must  take  up  mail  matter  put  in  these 
boxes,  and  put  it  in  the  nearest  post  office.  The  post¬ 
master  must,  on  a  written  order  from  any  person  liv¬ 
ing  near  the  mail  route,  deliver  mail  to  the  carrier. 
The  person  desiring  mail  must  put  up  a  box  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  roadside,  and  request  in  writing  the 
delivery  of  his  mail.  These  mail-boxes  are  to  be  num¬ 
bered  consecutively.  This  would  start  a  free  delivery 
without  great  cost,  and  lead  to  a  great  extension  of 
the  service. 

•  • 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  one  of  the  American  Peace 
Commissioners,  in  explaining  what  America  has  to 
gain  by  holding  the  Philippine  Islands,  says : 

One  bugbear  is  that  our  American  workmen  will  be  swamped 
under  the  immigration  of  cheap  eastern  labor.  But  tropical 
labor  does  not  emigrate  to  colder  climates.  None  has  ever  come. 
If  we  need  a  law  to  keep  them  out,  we  can  make  it. 

Let  us  look  at  this  statement  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  farmer.  No  one  expects  that  Filipinos 
are  coming  to  this  country  to  compete  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  hired  man.  What  farmers  fear  is  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Filipinos’  labor  will  be  brought  here  to 
compete  in  the  markets  that  belong  to  Americans. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  send¬ 
ing  cotton  seed  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  will 
begin  to  investigate  and  improve  the  cane-sugar  in¬ 
dustry— as  soon  as  the  rebels  are  “  pacified  ”.  What 
can  this  mean  except  a  great  increase  in  the  output 
of  cotton  and  sugar  ?  Even  now  thousands  of  cotton 
growers  at  the  South  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  How 
can  the  beet-sugar  factories  at  the  North  hope  to  live 
in  the  face  of  increased  tropical  development  ?  As  to 
a  law  to  keep  such  products  out,  with  American  cap¬ 
ital  invested  in  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  and 
American  money  in  the  ships  that  are  to  carry  the 
products,  what  chance  would  the  farmer  have? 

The  method  of  disposing  of  old,  disabled  or  surplus 
horses  described  on  page  185,  seems  an  admirable  one. 
Yet  an  eastern  poultryman  nearly  lost  his  fancy  egg 
trade  by  a  similar  practice.  He  was  situated  where 
he  could  get  many  such  horses  for  a  very  low  price,  or 
for  nothing.  He  used  none  but  healthy  ones.  These 
were  killed  and  dressed  as  carefully  as  beef  animals 
would  have  been.  The  meat  was  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  fed  to  the  hens  with  excellent  results.  He  had, 
apparently,  struck  a  regular  bonanza.  Hut  he  reck¬ 
oned  without  his  egg  buyers.  They  learned  that  the 
fancy  fresh  eggs  they  had  been  so  eagerly  buying 
were  from  hens  which  were  being  fed  on  dead  horses. 
That  was  enough.  Their  sensitive  stomachs  couldn’t 
stand  that,  and  forthwith  the  ultimatum  came  to  the 
thrifty  hen  man:  “No  dead  horse  in  our’n !  You 
stop,  or  we  stop  !”  He  stopped;  What  unreason¬ 
ing  prejudice  !  The  horse  is  one  of  the  most  cleanly 
animals  known.  If  not  diseased,  his  flesh  is  as  whole¬ 
some,  even  for  human  food,  as  that  of  any  animal, 
certainly  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  hog  or  the  hen. 


This  would  be  a  most  desirable  and  merciful  method 
of  disposing  of  many  of  the  old  wrecks  now  disgrac¬ 
ing  our  highways  and  fields.  Yet  such  unreasoning 
people  as  these  protest  at  this  while  gulping  down 
with  relish  vile  concoctions  tenfold  more  objection¬ 
able  and  harmful.  They  “  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swal¬ 
low  a  camel.” 

•  • 

The  question  of  planting  apple  trees  is  becoming 
a  lively  one.  All  over  the  eastern  States  farmers  are 
considering  the  plan  of  setting  out  orchards  of  red 
Winter  apples  of  good  quality.  This  may  be  over¬ 
done,  but  we  must  all  remember  that  but  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  trees  that  are  planted  will  ever  live  to 
support  the  planters  in  old  age.  We  shall  begin,  next 
week,  the  publication  of  a  very  valuable  paper  by  Dr. 
E.  H.  Jenkins  on  The  Feeding  of  a  Tree,  which 
should  be  read  by  all  orchardists. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic. — February  23,  a  gas  explosion  at  Hartford  City,  Ind  , 
killed  four  persons  .  .  The  steamship  GermaHic,  which  was 
capsized  by  weight  of  ice  at  her  pier  during  the  blizzard,  was 
righted  February  23.  The  wreckers’  bill  was  $50,000,  and  the 
damage  to  the  interior  of  the  vessel  will  be  much  more.  .  .  A 
fire  in  the  packinghouse  district  of  the  Chicago  Stockyards,  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  fireman,  injury  to  several 
others,  and  a  loss  of  $200,000.  During  the  same  day,  a  building 
which  stood  through  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871  was  destroyed; 
loss,  $225,000.  .  .  A  fire  which  started  February  23  at  Musco¬ 
gee,  I.  T.,  destroyed  one-half  of  the  town,  loss  nearly  $500,000.  . 

A  bridge  over  Buffalo  Creek,  near  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  was  weakened 
by  an  ice  gorge,  and  gave  way  February  23,  carrying  with  it  a 
locomotive  and  three  cars;  three  men  injured.  .  .  The  fall  of 
an  avalanche  on  the  Lasal  Mountain,  near  Park  City,  Utah,  has 
revealed  a  valuable  copper  vein.  .  .  Smallpox  is  spreading  at 
Dallas,  Tex.  The  United  States  regular  army  recruiting  station 
has  temporarily  stopped  enlistments,  and  city  and  county  jails 
do  not  receive  ordinary  prisoners,  but  confine  them  in  a  tempo¬ 
rary  prison  outside  the  city  limits.  The  epidemic  shows  no 
abatement  over  the  State.  .  .  February  26,  an  overcharge  of 
electricity  started  several  fires  in  New  Orleans,  all  being  in  fine 
residences  provided  with  electric  light.  The  loss  amounted  to 
$250,000.  .  .  A  fire  in  Holyoke,  Mass  ,  February  28,  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  over  $250,000.  .  .  A  tornado  passed  over  the  neighborhood 
of  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  February  28;  many  houses  were  blown 
down,  and  a  dozen  people  injured,  three  fatally.  A  case  of  small¬ 
pox  was  reported  February  28  in  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York 
City.  .  .  The  customs  receipts  reported  for  February  were 
$16,921,000,  being  the  largest  amount  collected  in  that  month 
since  1893.  .  .  A  party  of  300  filibusters,  which  left  Kansas  City 
for  Central  America,  went  to  pieces  in  New  Orleans,  and  was 
disbanded.  It  was  said  that  the  men  were  going  to  Honduras, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  Bluellelds  was  their  destination. 
Most  of  the  men  returned  home.  .  .  A  case  of  varioloid  at 
Princeton  University  has  caused  many  students  to  go  home.  . 
The  coal  miners  in  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory  went  out  on 
strike  March  l,and  every  mine  in  that  territory  is  closed;  between 
8,000  and  10,000  men  are  idle.  .  .  A  serious  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  is  reported  at  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  polluted  water  is  suspected. 

.  .  .  Lord  Herschell,  formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  representative  of  that  country  on  the  Canadian 
Commission,  died  very  suddenly  in  Washington,  March  1.  .  . 
A  whisky  trust  has  been  completed,  with  a  capital  of  $128,500,000. 

Philippines  — The  rebels  continued  their  attacks  February 
23-24.  Twelve  Montana  men  and  seven  Kansas  men  were  killed, 
two  wounded ;  500  suspected  natives  were  arrested.  Tee  troop¬ 
ship  Scandia  arrived  with  reenforcements.  Our  troops  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  burn  native  huts,  to  drive  out  sharpshooters.  Tne  loss 
by  the  incendiary  fires  February  22  is  said  to  amount  to  $500,000. 
Extra  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the 
Escolta,  the  principal  business  street.  Gen.  Otis  has  issued  an 
order  compelling  all  residents  to  remain  in  their  homes  after  7 
p.  m.  .  .  Admiral  Dewey  telegraphed  February  24,  asking  that 
“  lor  political  reasons  ”,  the  Oregon  be  sent  to  him  at  once.  Ma- 
nila  is  quieting  down,  though  there  are  continual  skirmishes. 
About  1,200  suspects  have  been  arrested  since  the  fires  began. 
The  marine  fire  brigade  of  the  British  cruiser  Narcissus  is  land¬ 
ed  every  night  to  protect  the  English  banks.  Underwriters  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  losses  by  fire,  claiming  exemption  by  reason  of  a  war 
clause  in  the  policies.  .  .  February  25  the  Petrel  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Cebu. 

Cuba. — There  is  much  discontent  in  the  Province  of  Santiago, 
and  the  Cubans  demand  that  the  government  be  turned  over  to 
them.  It  is  said  that  the  people  are  making  secret  preparations 
for  an  insurrection.  At  Havana,  trouble  continues  over  the  color 
line.  Typhoid  exists  in  Gen.  Lee’s  camp,  and  it  is  feared  that 
it  may  become  epidemic.  The  camp  1b  in  an  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tion.  The  intention  was  to  provide  sewers,  but  this  was  not 
done,  and  the  arrangements  are  the  same  as  in  the  camps  here. 

.  .  The  burning  of  Spanish  blockhouses  near  Havana  began 

February  27.  American  camps  will  be  established  on  their  sites. 

.  .  Gen.  Brooke  learned  that  the  Cubans  were  preparing  to 

hold  elections  at  Sancti  Spiritus,  Remedios,  and  other  places, 
and  has  forbidden  these  elections,  They  cannot  be  held  until  the 
civil  administration  is  organized. 

Congress.— The  compromise  Army  bill  was  reported  February 
24.  It  provides  for  an  army  of  62,000  men  until  1901,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  35  volunteer  regiments  for  service  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines,  to  be  made  up  of  natives  or  not,  as  the 
President  may  deem  most  desirable.  During  the  discussion  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Johnson  (Rep.,  Ind.)  bitterly  attacked  the  President, 
characterizing  his  Philippine  policy  as  “Christianizing  with  the 
sword  and  civilizing  with  the  cannon.”  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Sewell,  of  New  Jersey,  expressed  oppposltion  to  the  Administra¬ 
tive  policy  in  regard  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  February  27,  with  its  compromise,  the  vote 
being  55  to  13.  It  calls  now  for  65,000  regulars  and  35,000  volun¬ 
teers  until  July  1,  1901,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  to  27,000.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  March  1,  by  a  vote  of  203  to  32.  .  .  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  the  Senate  passed  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  with  the 
Morgan  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  attached  to  it  as  a  rider.  .  .  The 
Army  Appropriation  bill  passed  the  House  February  27.  Mr. 
Dockery  estimates  the  appropriations  of  this  Congress  at 
$1,698,231,000.  .  .  The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  to  the  Naval  Academy  acting  naval  cadets 
who  served  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
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THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 

for  Potatoes,  Truck,  Fruits,  Corn,  Oats,  Top-Dressing,  Meadows,  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  Orchards,  etc. 


Farms  Constantly  Grow  Stronger.  Experience  With  Mapes  Manures  Over  30  Years. 

Dr  P.  M.  HEXAMER  Editor  American  Agriculturist,  March,  1898,  writes:  “  The  testimony  of  thousands  of  farmers  shows  that  by  the  use  of  Mapes  manures  large 
yields  of  highest  quality  are  obtained,  while  the  farms  are  constantly  growing  stronger.  Indeed,  practical  results  from  the  use.  of  these  fertilizers  have  been  substantial 
profit ,  even  during  the  past  hard  times  As  we  have  previously  remarked,  our  own  experience,  extending  through  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  has  always  shown  the 
Mapes  fertilizers  to  be  invariably  satisfactory,  on  the  truck  farm,  and  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  orchard  and  meadow.” 

POTATOES.— Large  Yield,  Superior  Quality. 

Amongr  the  large  potato  growers  in  the  country  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  been  more  successful  in  yield  and  profitable  quality  of  crop  than  those  who  have 
used  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  almost  exclusively  for  ten  to  twenty  years  and  over.  The  yields  in  ordinary  farming  include  over  6,500  bushels  on  twenty  acres, 
“  originally  the  poorest  on  the  farm  ”  ;  one  acre  of  this  field  yielded  over  400  bushels  ;  over  9,000  bushels  on  46  acres,  3  bags  per  acre,  season  1897  (season  very  unfavor¬ 
able)  ;  over  10,000  bushels,  53  acres,  3  bags  per  acre,  season  1898. 

Two  large  truckers  have  reported  that  they  propose  to  use  nothing  on  their  potato  crop  for  present  season  (1899)  except  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  stating  that  their 
experiments  for  several  years  have  led  them  to  believe  that  they  can  get  the  best  results  and  highest  quality  from  no  other  fertilizer  or  home  mixture  of  bone,  chemicals,  etc. 
The  advanced  order  from  one  is  95  tons  and  from  the  other  60  tons.  They  use  for  over  100  acres  of  potatoes  about  1,500  lbs.  per  acre.  They  have  used  the  Mapes  some 
ten  years. 

No  Wormy  Potatoes  With  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  Ten  Years. 

We  have  raised  potatoes  on  the  same  piece  of  land  for  ten  years,  using  every  year  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure.  The  last  crop  was  as  clean  as  the  first.  Our  friend 
who  says  he  used  manure  and  fertilizer  together,  and  found  many  wormy  potatoes,  will  find  that  it  was  the  manure,  not  the  fertilizer,  that  supplied  the  worms.  Have 
used  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  seventeen  years  —Mr  E.  S.  Carman,  Editor  Rural  New-Yorker  and  “  New  Potato  Culture.” 

The  Practical  Farmer  on  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  the  Prize  Potato  Contest:  “  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  scarcely  been  a  recognized  authority  on 
potato  growing  who  has  not  stated  as  a  result  of  practical  experience  that  a  commercial  fertilizer  like  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  excelled  stable  manure  in  Economy 
and  in  the  Yield  and  Quality  of  Potatoes.” 

QUALITY  IN  TRUCK.— Cabbages. 

Many  of  the  leading  truckers  in  this  country,  including  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Florida,  have  used  the  Mapes  Manures  for  years,  and  have  ceased  to 
buy  stable  manure.  They  claim  the  Mapes  Manures  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  are  so  superior  in  improvement  of  quality  in  truck,  and  securing  greater  certainty  in 
growth  even  during  unfavorable  seasons,  that  they  would  buy  them  for  these  qualities  alone.  These  truckers  use  annually  50  to  100  tons,  and  some  100  to  300  tons  each, 
une  of  tne  most  successful  truckers  has  ordered  for  the  coming  season  (1899)  the  Mapes  Manures  for  l(X)  acres  of  cabbages  (some  1,300  lbs.  per  acre),  and  claims  he  is  done 
with  experiments 

'Die  Remarkable  Certainty  of  Action  of  the  Mapes  Manures  on  varied  soils,  even  during  drought  and  extremes  of  weather,  excessive  heat  and  cold,  dry  and  wet,  as 
well  as  their  promotion  of  superior  quality  and  prevention  of  many  diseases  of  crops  (notably  with  potatoes),  is  largely  due  to  the  varied  forms  of  soluble  and  easily 
available  supplies  of  plant  food  contain°d,  so  that  the  crop  at  critical  stages  of  growth  is  liberally  supplied  with  the  form  suited  to  its  special  and  changing  needs. 

These  Manures  can  be  applied  at  Planting  as  a  Top  Dressing,  and  at  Hoeing.  They  will  suffer  little,  if  any,  loss  of  strength  by  exposure  on  the  ground. 

QUALITY  IN  FRUITS  .—Strawberries,  etc. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  who  is  “  without  doubt  the  largest  grower  of  strawberry  plants  in  the  world,”  this  year  (1898)  has  over  90  acres  of  plants,  of  which 
10  acres  have  been  reserved  for  fruit.  Fie  uses  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure. 

J.  A.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  reports  20  acres  in  strawberries,  10  acres  in  blackberries.  Applied  1,000  lbs.  ppr  acre  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  at  time  of 
setting  out.  Picked  over  6,000  quarts  per  acre  of  strawberries,  52,100  quarts  shipped  to  New  York.  Realized  8%  cents  net  per  quart.  This  was  two  to  three  cents  per 
quart  above  the  market  price  for  berries  during  the  season.  The  blackberries  were  also  very  fine,  and  sold  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  quart. 

“  On  a  piece  about  eight  acres  run-down  land  used  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre  ;  berries  much  better,  yield  much  heavier  than 
on  three-acre  piece  that  had  been  used  as  a  truck  patch,  and  been  heavily  manured  with  stable  manure  for  at  least  five  years.  Before  we  began  to  use  Fruit  and  Vine 
Manure  on  this  piece,  three  years  ago,  considered  it  poorest  land  on  farm.  Never  had  anything  on  it  except  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  last  two  years.  For  a  general 
land  strengthener  this  fertilizer  far  surpasses  any  I  ever  used.” 

From  the  New  England  Farmer,  March  15,  1898:  “The  Mapes  Manures  at  the  agricultural  state  stations.  For  eighteen  years  they  have  always  been  up  to 
guarantee,  and  in  several  instances  the  quantities  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  have  been  found  in  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  guaranteed.” 

Sent  free ;  pamphlets  on  the  growing  of  tobacco,  truck,  fruits,  farm  crops,  oranges,  pineapples,  truck  in  Florida,  etc.  Apply  to  local  dealer  or  to 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COnnESPOlNrDElMCE  SOLICITED. 


It’S 

Seedsman’s 
Catalogue 

Time  J 


Catalogues  are  not  scarce.  They  are 
mostly  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  if 
you  are  a  bona  fide  consumer  of  the 
goods.  Catalogues,  as  a  rule,  reflect 
the  character  of  the  house  that 
issues  them.  If  the  Cabbages  look 
as  big  as  a  house,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  one  of  exaggeration  and 
bombast,  that  is  a  good  house  to  let 
somebody  else  buy  of.  If,  on  look¬ 
ing  over  another  one  it  impresses 
you  as  being  neat  and  truthful  in  its  descriptions,  and  yet  withal  up-to-date 
in  its  assortments,  that  is  the  house  to  consider  favorably.  Our  “  Garden 
and  Farm  Manual”  for  1899,  which  we  send  you  free  for  the  asking,  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  you,  and  we  solicit  the  courtesy 
of  a  trial  order.  We  especially  recommend  for  your  attention  our 
New  Early  Tomato,  “  Early  Bird,”  Neiv  “  Meteor”  Beet,  New  “ Early  Evergreen” 
Sweet  Corn,  Winter  Queen  Celery,  “  Rocky  Ford”  and  “  Paul  Rose”  Musk- 
melons,  “  Black  Boulder  ”  Watermelon,  and  the  new  twice-bearing  French 
Strawberries,  "St  Joseph”  and  “ Louis  Gauthier  ” 

JOHNSON  St  STOKES . 


217  cV  211)  Market  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FLOWERS 


J)  THREE  FAVORITE 
AND  MOST  POPULAR 

OU/CCT  PP  AC  Over  60  varieties  of  Kckford’s  best  Eu 
0  If  LL  I  ILnOj  ropean  and  American  named  sorts. 

D  A  U  0 1  p  O  Over  100  colors  and  markings  of  the  largest  f ////,. 
„  r  HUOlLOj  flowering  and  finest  varieties  that  can  be  se-  r///I  a 
jj)  cured  in  Europe. 

i  NEW  CLIMBING  NASTURTIUMS  j  richness  and 

variety  of  coloring  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  different 
classes  of  Nasturtiums  heretofore  grown,  embracing  every 
known  good  sort. 

ONE  PACKET  OF 
EACH  VARIETY 

IN  STAMPS  And  the  address  of  two 
friends  who  grow  flowers. 

A  GENUINE  BARGAIN 

Made  to  introduce  our  flowerseeds  to  new /p 
customers;  including  free  copy  of  the/// 
most  artistic  catalogue  published,  ' 

voted  exclusively  to  flower  seeds. 


For  Only  6  CENTS 


S.  Y.  HAINES  &  CO., 

BOSTON  BLOCK, 


MINNEAPOLIS,1 


MINN. 


ARMAN  No.  3 

SEED  POTATOES. 


.00 

per  bbl 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.(X>  per  bbl..  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper.  10  cts.  Whole¬ 
sale  list  Jree  GEO.  A.  BONNKLL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Aumittf.im.y  tuk  Best.  Quantity  to  Suit. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATO  CO.  Greenville,  Mich. 


1,000 


Asparagus  Plants  for  $2.  Barr's  and  Con¬ 
over’s.  F. 8. Newcomb&Son, Vineland, n  J. 


Three  Favorite  Flowers. 

*sWFFT  PF  AS  Over  forty  named  varieties  of  Eckfords,  best  Ameri- 
J  ,LL  1  rL-c\j  pan  and  European  named  sorts. 


PERFECTED  ROYAL  SHOW  PANSIES 


Over  one  hundred 
colors  and  markings. 


NASTURTIUMS  Over  twenty  varieties.  Every  known 

1  mail  One  Package  of  each  of  above  for 

ONLY  SIX  CENTS  and  the  address  of  two  friends  who 
grow  flowers.  This  bargain  offer  is  made  to  acquaint  new 
buyers  with  my  seeds.  I  also  send  free  the  daintiest  cata¬ 
logue  ever  published,  devoted  exclusively  to  flower  seeds, 
and  a  copy  of  Floral  Culture,  which  tells 

How  to  Grow  Flowers  From  Seeds 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


The  Pioneer  Seedswoman,  MISS  C.  H.  LIPP1NC0TT,  319  S.  6th  St.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Get  your  TOMATO  SEED,  at  least, 
from  LIVINGSTON,  the  famous 
TOMATO  SPECIALIST.  Suptrb 
Catalogue  (96  pp  )  free  if  you  send  10c 
for  a  packet,  of  our  latest 
NEW  TOMATO,  ‘  HONOR  BRIGHT.” 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  “  Columbus,  0. 


LOOK  HERE. 


SEED  POTATOES 

That  grow  "BIG 
OROPS.”81R  WALTER 
RALEIGH,  Burr’s  No. 

1  Early,  BOVEE.  <  ar- 
man  No.  3,  EARLY 
MICHIGAN  and U other 
best  known  varieties. 
Free  from  disease. Pure 
and  true  to  name.  Cat¬ 
alogue  Free. 

GEO.  W  MACE, 

Box  A,  Greenville,  O  . 


FTVE  NEW  SEED  POTATOES  grown  by 
FIVE  LEADING  SEEDSMAN  in 

FIVE  DIFFERENT  STATES 

1  pound  Olds'  “Pingree.”  Wisconsin . $0.50 

1  pound  Vick's  "White  Beauty,”  New  York . 40 

1  pound  Maule’s  "Commercial,”  Pennsylvania..  .50 

1  pound  Haniinouii’s  ‘Wonderful,”  Michigan _  .39 

1  pound  Jerrard’s  "Gem  of  Aroostook,”  Maine. . .  .05 

5  pounds.  Catalogue  Price . $2.35 

Our  Price  Only  One  Dollar. 

Potatoes  are  supplied  by  the  introducers.  Will  not 
agree  to  HU  orders  after  March  25.  Money  returned 
if  too  late.  Send  bv  Money  Order  or  Registered  Let¬ 
ter.  No  stamps.  Potatoes  shipped  by  express  at 
purchaser's  expense  before  April  15.  Number  of 
orders  limited.  Highest  references  furnished.’  This 
ad.  will  not  appear  again. 

W.  K,  KNOX,  Intercourse.CPa 


4  /  CENTS  and  5  Names 
I  f|ofMarketGardeners 
*  ”or  Reliable  Farmers 

Will  be  accepted  as  paymeut  in  full 
fertile  following  ten  packets  of  PURE, 

TESTED  ami  TRUE  TO  NAME 
SEEDS.  1  pkg  Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
Onions ;1  pkgBuistl’rize  Belle  Tomatoes:  1  pkg  Early  White 
Box  Radish;  1  pkg  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage;  1  pkg  Red  Top 
White  Globe  Turnips ;  1  pkg  Early  Dark  Blood  Turnips;! 
pkg  TrocaderoCabbage;  1  pkg  Early  Morning  Star  Pea;lpkg 
DixicWaterinellon;  1  pkg  Sweet  Peas. Mixed  Kr’ch Beauties. 


The  Above  10  Packages  Worth  $1.00 

will  be  mailed  postage  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  8  two  cent  stamps  ami  names  of  5  farmers  or  gardeners. 

C.  E.  CARPENTER,  Box  301,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Catalogues  for  1899. 

(CONTINUED.) 

A.  J.  McMath,  Onley,  Va. — A  price¬ 
list  of  choice  strawberry  plants,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees.  Strawberries  are 
a  specialty. 

H.  W.  Henry,  La  Porte,  Ind. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  large  and  small  fruits,  with 
valuable  instruction  as  to  planting 
fruits  of  all  kinds. 

William  Carson  &  Sons,  Rutland,  O. 
— A  catalogue  of  raspberries,  strawber¬ 
ries,  blackberries  and  grapes.  They  also 
deal  in  Silver  and  Golden  Wyandottes, 
and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

Jacob  C.  Bauer  &  Sons,  Judsonia, 
Ark. — A  list  of  new  strawberries,  and 
older  varieties,  with  very  reasonable 
special  offers ;  also,  of  large  fruits, 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  etc.  There  is  a 
colored  plate  of  the  Everbearing  peach. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  ripening  begins 
July  1,  with  successive  crops  until  early 
September. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Company, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  small 
and  large  fruits,  roses,  vines,  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  and  shrubs.  This  firm  believes 
that  the  well-known  Sutton  Beauty  is 
the  coming  market  apple  for  the  North 
and  East.  Its  period  of  ripening  is  from 
November  to  February.  This  firm  has 
over  150  acres  in  nursery  plants. 

Alliance  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— A  catalogue  of  30  pages,  of  small 
fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
cherries,  etc.  It  speaks  well  of  the 
White  blackberry,  Iceberg.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  our  friends  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  this  variety,  since  it  is 
not  on  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is 
one  of  Luther  Burbank’s  productions. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich. — This 
is  a  catalogue  of  small  fruits,  offering 
about  50  different  varieties  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  the  latest  and  leading  kinds  among 
them.  Clyde,  Nick  Ohmer,  Ridgeway, 
Ruby,  Michigan,  Satisfaction, Glen  Mary, 
William  Belt,  Up-to-Date,  are  among  50 
which  are  fully  described  and  some  of 
them  illustrated.  The  price  for  straw¬ 
berries  averages  25  cents  per  dozen. 

B.  King,  Tewksbury,  Mass. — This  is  a 
circular  of  leading  strawberries.  Mr. 
King  regards  Ridgeway,  Pride  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  Bismarck,  Seaford,  Ideal  and 
Sample,  as  promising  new  varieties.  His 
opinion  is  that  Clyde,  Brandywine,  Mary, 
Lovett  and  Bubach  are  the  best  of  the 
well-tried  varieties.  This  circular  may 
be  commended  for  not  listing  hundreds 
of  varieties  that  are  practically  worth¬ 
less.  All  who  order  as  much  as  SI  worth 
of  plants  will  have  two  plants  of  the 
Sample  thrown  in. 

Butler  &  Jewell  Company,  Cromwell, 
Conn.— A  catalogue  of  the  Cromwell 
Nursery  which  gives  us  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  of  blackberries,  strawberries, 
etc.  But  the  firm’s  hobby  is  Japan 
plums,  of  which  they  have,  probably, 
more  varieties  in  cultivation  than  any 
other  New  England  nursery.  The  firm 
claim  to  have  a  majority  of  the  stock  of 
Wickson  and  Chabot  plums  held  in  New 
England  for  sale  this  Spring.  Their 
stock  of  peaches  is  large  ;  among  them 
is  the  Carman. 

Joseph  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.— This  is  a  catalogue  of  hardy 
plants,  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs 
and  trees,  nuts,  quinces,  apricots,  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  peaches,  apples  and  pears, 
grapes,  and  small  fruits  in  general.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  given,  and  has  been 
for  years,  to  the  cultivation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  strawberries.  The  firm  has  sent 
us,  from  time  to  time,  many  different 
varieties  of  their  seedlings,  and  without 
exception,  they  have  proved,  taking  them 
all  together,  the  most  vigorous  plants 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  ordinary  lists 
of  strawberries  will  be  found  in  the 
beginning  of  the  catalogue,  the  new 
pedigree  varieties  in  the  back  part.  These 
have  all  been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  the  results  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  trials 
will  be  found  appended  in  the  catalogue 
These  new  pedigree  varieties  are  as  fol¬ 


lows  :  Joe,  Carrie,  Stella,  Reba,  Robbie 
and  Nettie.  These  varieties  are  fully 
described  in  the  catalogue,  and  will  be 
sold  and  delivered  according  to  the  terms 
specified  therein.  We  think  so  well  of  this 
set  of  strawberries  that  we  are  in  hopes 
that  all  our  strawberry  lovers  will  give 
them  a  trial.  In  all  of  their  strawberry 
work,  the  firm  has  kept  in  mind  first, 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  plant  and 
foliage  ;  second,  the  length  of  life  and 
endurance  of  the  same  ;  third,  produc¬ 
tiveness  ;  fourth,  size  and  shape  ;  fifth, 
firmness ;  sixth,  quality,  and  seventh, 
season. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Forerunner  of  ji  new  race  of  Melons. 

Everyone  can  raise  them.  For  home  garden  or  for 
market.  Of  delicious  quality;  no  blight,  no  failure. 
Its  rich  salmon  flesh  is  phenomenally  thick  and  always 
the  same.  Feir  /tenl#  and  small  rarity.  A  rampant 
grower,  prolific  hearer  and  excellent  keeper.  W  o 
are  determined  to  make  this  Melon  GROW  I\ 
EVERY  GARDEN  IN  AMERICA.  We 
have  the  right  thing  and  are  going  to  push  it. 
I  hi  re  Melons  and  lots  of  thnn!  The  most  delicious  of  all 
table  delicacies.  If  you  liave  failed  to  raise  Musk- 
melons  pi  a  nt  this  AND  IV O  OTHERS.  Many 
Melons  fail  in  the  kitchen  garden  either  in  growth  or 
Quality;  -not so  with  this. 

Packet,  10  cts.;  3  for  25  cts.;  2  oz.  50cts.,  postpaid. 
With  every  order  for  3  packets  (25  cts.),  we  send  gratis 
one  packet  of  the  famous  ROCKY  FORD  Melon* 

jf  7 EZf)  in  cash  premiums 

*r  /  t/  for  growing  this  Melon 

We  duplicate  every  premium  won  by  the  Paul  Rose  at  every 
State  and  County  Fairinthe  United  States  in  1899. 
Particulars  with  every  order. 

0^7*  Start  your  garden  with 

Vaughan's  Three  Earliest  Vegetables: 

Special  (■  1  Pkt.  20- Day  Radish,  tender  I  Vor  onlv 
lor  this  1  1  Pkt.  AU-Scason's  Lettuce,  extra  j*  .  J 

Ail.  only.  1 1  Pkt.  Vaughan's  Earliest  Tomato)  lu  cls" 
Our  1899  catalogue,  A  Mirror  of  American  Horticulture, 
FItICI‘1  with  every  order.  It  contains  the  largest  variety 
and  '■  llest  Flower  Seeds  in  America.” 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store , 

NEW  YORK,  14  Barclay  St.  CHICAGO,  84-86  Randolph  St. 


AND  PLANT 

of  the  thousands  we  sell  is  the  highest  quality  that 
can  be  grown.  It  has  been  inspected  by  an  expert 
entomologist,  and  kept  free  from  disease  and  parasites 
by  systematic  and  thorough  spraying.  Formula  and 
method  are  recommended  by  Prof.  John  E.  Smith. 
Expert  inspection  has  found  no  trace  of  San  Jose 
scale  on  any  of  our  stock,  nor  has  the  Winter  hurt 
any  of  our  Trees. 

jPeach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Apple.  Cherry  Trees ;  Strawberry, 
Blackberry,  and  Raspberry  Plants.  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Wal¬ 
nuts.  All  kinds — every  good  sort — of  Nursery  stock.  Prices  as  low  as 
any  one  can  afford  to  quote. 

I  Finely  illustrated  fully  descriptive  Catalogue  ma'led  free. 

1  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


C/’N  ~r  III  EZT  Wholesale  Nurseries,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

m  V>^  u  I  /W  *  -  ■  ,  Many  Dollars’  worth  of  Trees,  Freight  Paid,  for  ?3.  50. 

We  pay  the  freight  (east  of  Chicago,  north  of  Washington).  No  charge  for  packing.  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries, 5  to  7  feet.  This  special  bargain  col. ection  consists  of  the  best  varieties  grown,  and  no  better 
trees  can  be  bought  than  we  will  pack. 


I’ear  Trees.— 2  Bartlett,  2  Flemish  Beauty.  1  Clapp's 
Favorite. 

Dwarf  Rears.— 2  assorted  varieties. 

Plums.— 8  Bradshaw,  3  Lombard,  1  Willard  (Earliest 
Japan  Plum.) 

Cherries.— 1  Gov.  Wood.  1  Black  Tartarian,  1 
Windsor. 


Peaches.— 2  Early  Crawford,  1  Late  Crawford,  1 
Elberta. 

Quinces.— 1  Champion.  1  Orange. 

fi  Cherry  Currants  2  White  Grape  Currant, 4  Hough¬ 
ton  Seedling  Gooseberries:  Grapes;  1  Niagara,  1  Con¬ 
cord,  1  Delaware.  Total,  38  extra. 


157"  Bemember  all  of  these  will  be  of  our  choicest  trees  and  plants,  and  the  oiler  will  only  last  until  our 
surplus  of  this  quality  is  reduced.  Send  for  80-page  Catalogue. 


cSST* STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants,  of  which  I  p 
only  list  the  best  out  of  100  varieties,  ■ 

J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Plainsville  Pa. 


CTQ  AU/QtQRV  Dl  ANTQ— 'W  Clyde,  100  Wm.  Beit 

olnATVDLnnl  rLAHIOioo  Glen  Mary,  for  $1 
SHA1LER  BR08.,  Ty  erville.  Conn. 


In  Gold  paid  to  name  a  valuable  NEW 
STRAWBERRY.  Catalogue  and  particu¬ 
lars  free.  PETER  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


APPLE  SCIONS  FromTrelsarlng 

SUTTON  BEAUT V,  Maiden  Blush.  Hubhardston. 
J.  S.  WOODWARD,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


fiRRDFQ  For  **  wil*  mal1  20  first-class  Concord 
Ufltti  CO  vines. or  5  each  Niagara,  Brighton  and 
Worden,  best  White.  Red  and  Black  varieties  and 
“  Grape  Culture or  10  Gladiolus  Bulbs  free.  Send  for 
price  list.  J.  H.  TRYON.  Willoughby,  O. 


PEDIGREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

of  the  best  varieties.  None  better  offered.  $1.25  per 
1,000  and  up.  WM.  PERRY.  Cool  SpriDg,  Del. 


VOUR  GROUNDS 

*  AND  GARDEN . 

Will  have  fresh  interest  when  our  Garden  Manual  has  been 
read.  Sent  free.  We  offer  practical  and  skilled  aid  to  those 
who  want  beautiful  grounds  and  success  m  gardening,  with 
economy.  Our  prices  admit  of  no  competition.  For  instance, 

sixty  bent  varieties  Shrubs  a  ml  Trees,  ten 
for  a  dollar.  &8.00  per  lOO. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 
102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  CHEAP 

Gladstone,  Sample,  Repeater, 
Excelsior,  Maximus  and  Delaware. 

04  other  varieties.  Also.  Blackberries.  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Roses.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


Bush  Cluster  Strawberry.— No  more  dirty,  sandy, 
gritty  berries.  Also  “Excelsior”  earliest  of  all. 
Send  for  list.  West  Lawn  Nursery,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


if  you  give  our  wonderful  new  straw¬ 
berry  a  suitable  name.  Catalogue  free. 
1,000  var.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla.  N.  J. 


Small  Fruit  Plants.— Strawberry,  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants,  from  $1.25  up.  Catalogue  free. 
A.  It.  WESTON  &  CO.,  Box  E,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Dl  APVQCDQI CQ— Ancient  Briton,  the  hardiest 
DLAUNDLIimLO  of  all,  85  cents  per  100.  and $5 
per  1  000.  Marlboro  Raspberry  the  same  prices. 

SPARTA  NURSERIES,  Sparta,  Wis. 


Dl  ■nifDCDDICC-TAYLOR-*1'25  ‘)er  10a 
DLAlmDEnniCO  Five  hundred.  $5. 

MOKNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


^tmvhornr  Phnte~Bubach  No-  5>  Tennessee 
vJlIunULIij  1  KIR  to  Prolific,  and  other  standard 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Price,  $1.50  per  M.  List  free. 
Address  CUAS.  BARKER.  Milford,  Del. 


Tennessee-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

ltidgeway  at  $2  per  1,000;  Bismarck.  Clyde,  Woolver- 
ton.  Bubach,  Lady  Thompson  and  Haverland  at  $1.50 
per  1,000.  Cat.  free.  H.  LIGHTFOOT,  Jersey,  Tenn. 


PI  ANT<\-Write  for  Priceson  our  high-grade  Straw- 
I  LA  J  1 0  berry,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 
also  30-day  Bargain  Offer  on  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets 
H.  H.  AULTFATHEK,  Box  B,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


RIDGEWAY. 

Ruby,  Elba  and  Mele  Strawberries.  Fifty  plants 
of  each  by  express,  not  paid,  for  $1.  Our  catalogue 
is  free.  Send  for  a  copy  to 

M.  H.  RIDGEWAY,  Wabash,  Ind. 


WHY  IS  IT  P 

Wm.  C.  Amerman,  of  Alliance,  O., 
writes,  “  I  have  been  buying  Fruit  Trees 
for  the  last  28  years,  but  the  ones  I 
bought  from  S.  W.  Call  of  Perry,  O.,  are 
far  superior  to  any  trees  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  coming  from  any  nur¬ 
sery.”  L.  F.  Reed,  of  Gettysburg,  O., 
writes,  “  The  trees  that  I  received  from 
Call,  were  as  nice  trees  as  I  ever  saw.” 
Thos.  LePage,  Cambridge,  O.,  writes, 
“  The  Fruit  Trees  that  I  •received  of  S. 
W.  Call  were  the  most  satisfactory  of 
any  that  I  have  received  in  35  years  (and 
I  have  bought  some  trees  each  year  dur¬ 
ing  that  time).  Call’s  trees  were  of  good 
size,  well  packed  and  came  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.” 

Hundreds  of  others  write  similar  let¬ 
ters.  Call’s  Price  List  will  be  mailed  to 
any  of  our  readers  requesting  it. 


100  Pounds  Enough. 

Why  apply  500  lbs.  or  more  of 
commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
when  100  pounds  of 

NITRATE  OE  SODA 

will  produce  better  results  upon 
wheat,  if  applied  early  in  April. 
Applied  as  directed  it  insures  a 
good  crop.  Of  equal  value  on  all 
crops,  vegetables,  grass,  fruits, 
etc.  Get  free  book,  “Food  for 
Plants ,”  which  tells  why.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  A.  Myers,  12  O  John 
Street,  New  York.  Nitrate  for 
sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

21  William  Street,  New  York. 


Arkansas  Strawberries. 

The  home  of  Excelsior.  Michel,  Van  Deman,  Sweet 
Cluster,  Lady  Jane,  Bismarck  and  Westlawn,  We 
are  introducers  and  originators  of  above,  A  full  stock 
of  standard  varieties.  Austins  Incomparable  Mam¬ 
moth  Productive  Dewberry  and  Loudon  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Price-list  free. 

J.  C.  BAUER  &  SONS,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FERTILIZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


N|EW  STRAWBERRIES! 

I  Hoit  complete  list  of  popular  varieties  in  Mlokt- 
I  gan.  Strong,  healthy  plants  FRESH  DUQ  and 
"  GUARANTEED  to  all  parts  U.S.  and  Canada.  We 
also  make  a  Specialty  of  Choice  Michigan  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES.3  oItaSSS'e™ FREE 

and  note  what  our  customers  in  many  states  say  about 
our  carefully  growniand  gradedistock. 

FEANSBURfill  &  PIERSON,  Leslie,  Mich. 


JADOO  FIBRE"® 

JADOO  LIQUID 

are  invaluable  to  the  growers  of 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants or  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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(continued.) 

E.  E.  Burwell,  Burwell  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  We  have  here  a  market 
gardener’s  price-list  of  select  vegetable 
seeds,  which  have  been  Mr.  Burwell’s 
specialty  for  many  years.  Another 
specialty  is  the  mixing  of  fertilizers  for 
market  gardeners  according  to  orders. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  0.,  N.  J.— A 
catalogue  of  the  Pomona  Nurseries,  300 
acres,  established  in  1838.  The  specialties 
of  this  firm  are  the  Japan  and  Spanish 
Ghestnuts,  Japan  walnuts,  all  the  new 
and  leading  varieties.  The  rest  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue  is  descriptive  of  small  and  large 
fruits  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
Illustrations  of  all  the  leading  kinds  of 
chestnuts — Japan  and  native — are  pre¬ 
sented.  Mr.  John  R.  Parry  is  the  author 
of  Nuts  for  Profit,  with  portraits  en¬ 
graved  from  nature.  This  work  devotes 
much  space  to  the  germination,  propaga¬ 
tion,  budding,  grafting,  cultivation,  har¬ 
vesting  and  marketing  of  nuts. 

C.  H.  Joosten,  193  Greenwich  Street, 
N.  Y. — Importer  of  dwarf-budded  hardy 
hybrid  roses,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Spring-flowering  bulbs  and  roots, 
lilies,  etc.  He  also  offers  American  field- 
grown  roses  on  their  own  roots.  On  the 
last  page,  will  be  seen  a  description  of 
what  is  stated  as  being  “  the  most  profit¬ 
able  cabbage  to  raise.”  The  price-list 
goes  on  to  say  :  “In  order  to  supply  the 
long-felt  want  of  the  American  cabbage- 
grower,  solid,  hard,  pure  white  cabbage, 
a  good  keeper  and  an  excellent  shipper, 
Mr.  Joostenhas  introduced  Van  Namen’s 
Holland  Dutch  Excelsior  White  cabbage 
seed,  which  produces  late,  large,  round, 
solid  heads  of  snowy  whiteness,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  12  to  18  pounds.”  Orders  are 
now  booked  for  all  sorts  of  foreign  bulbs. 


named  in  their  order  of  ripening,  which 
have  won  high  reputations  in  market 
orchards.  In  Stark  Brothers’  opinion, 
they  are  going  to  play  an  important  part 
in  apple  history  in  the  very  near  future. 
These  are  fully  described.  Among  crab 
apples,  the  Florence  is  described  as  far 
away  the  most  valuable  crab  ever  fruited 
in  the  nurseries  of  Stark  Brothers.  It  is 
described  as  “  early,  large,  beautiful,  ex¬ 
cellent,  youngest  bearer,  most  prolific, 
and  the  most  profitable  of  the  crabs.” 
This  was  one  of  P.  M.  Gideon’s  origina¬ 
tions.  Forty-one  pages  are  given  to  lists, 
descriptions  and  advice  regarding  apples. 
Then  come  cherries  and  pears.  A  colored 
picture  of  the  new  pear,  Fame,  appears 
on  page  19.  Specimens  of  this  pear  were 
sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  September  10,  1897. 
We  illustrated  it  and  described  it  as 
“very  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  rich, 
the  characteristic  flavor  being  a  pure 
delicious  sweetness  ;  in  shape,  it  was  be¬ 
tween  a  Bartlett  and  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres.  The  size  of  the  pear  illustrated 
was  just  16  inches  in  the  long  circumfer¬ 
ence.”  The  specimens  sent  were  picked 
about  August  33.  It  seems  that  the  trees 
often  continue  to  bloom  through  May 
and  J une,  so  that  many  second-  crop  pears 
mature.  This  firm  is  quite  up  to  date  in 
plum  culture,  and  the  lists  comprise 
every  well-known  sort,  including  the 
Japs. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


The  lamp-chimney  Index 
is  worth  some  dollars  a  year 
to  you  —  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Green’s  Nursery  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  fruits  chiefly,  and 
a  special  collection  of  shrubs,  trees 
and  vines.  The  catalogue  is  interesting 
because  it  is  written  as  if  Mr.  Green  were 
talking  to  you.  It  emphasizes  the  beauty 
and  value  of  a  hedge  of  pear  trees, 
whether  standard  or  dwarf.  Trees 
planted  in  this  way  bear  nearly  every 
year,  and  their  thrift  and  productiveness 
are  owing  to  the  fact  that  “  plenty  of 
sunshine,  fresh  air  and  plant  food  can 
be  secured  by  these  trees  from  either  side 
of  the  row.”  He  advises  his  friends,  and 
we  agree  with  the  advice,  to  plant 
rows  of  fruit  trees  along  the  fields,  lawns 
and  gardens.  Green’s  Mortgage-Lifter 
Collection  consists  of  eight  of  the  most 
popular  pear  trees,  one  Elberta  peach, 
one  Tartarian  cherry,  six  new  Red  Cross 
currant  bushes,  six  persimmon  trees,  six 
LoudoD  red  raspberry  bushes,  one  Meech 
quince  tree,  one  Worden  grape  vine,  one 
Niagara  grape,  six  Houghton  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  six  Victoria  currant  bushes. 
He  offers  these  for  $2  95,  stating  that 
the  agent’s  price  would  be  $10.  Attention 
is  called  to  what  is  said  regarding  the 
Hardy  persimmon.  He  says  that  he  has 
had  bushels  of  this  fruit  in  his  cellar, 
where  it  keeps  perfectly  for  a  month  or 
more,  ripening  gradually.  Before  ripen¬ 
ing,  the  fruits  are  hard  and  can  be 
shipped  in  baskets  or  barrels  by  freight, 
for  any  distance,  ripening  perfectly  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.  The  Wilder 
Early  pear,  Mr.  Green  still  considers 
the  best  of  the  season,  viz.,  July  and 
August. 

Stark  Brothers,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  also 
Rockport,  Ill.,  and  Dansville,  N.  Y. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  fruit 
firms  in  America  or  anywhere  else.  The 
business  was  established  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  and  the  area  of  fruit 
trees  has  been  increasing  every  year.  A 
circular  which  goes  with  the  fruit  book 
tells  us  of  the  Stark  Cooperative  or¬ 
chards,  of  which  there  are  over  3,000, 
located  in  24  different  States,  aggregat¬ 
ing  more  than  50,000  acres.  On  the  first 
and  last  pages  of  the  fruit  book  are 
colored  pictures  of  the  following  apples  : 
Senator,  Delicious,  Black  Ben  Davis, 
Champion,  and  Apple  of  Commerce, 
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LAND  ROLLER 

Got  cataloguo  of  1,  2,  3  &  4  Horse  FRAME 

Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers, Grain  Separa- 
tors.  Hand  and  Power  jjjgj 
Corn  Sheilers,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Potato  and 

Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  _ 

Engines,  3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationary,  etc. 

S.  S.  MESSINGER  &  SON,  Tatamy,  T»n. 


Sold  ON  TRIAL 


Farmers 
may  try  it 
before  buying. 


ip« 

Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
Roller  and 
Reveler. 

Plainly  de 
scribed  in  clrcn 
lar,  SENT  FRKI 


Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio 


The  Common-Sense  Wire  Trap 

iWTiifuJ 


Catches  the  Canker  Worm, 
Green  Fruit  Worm,  Climbing 
Cut  Worm,  and  many  other 
orchard  pests.  Indorsed  by 
M.  V. Slingerland.  of  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  and  all 
the  leading  fruit  growers  as 
being  the  best  method  for  de¬ 
stroying  insects. 

Manufactured  by 
FEATHERS  &  HARRIS, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of- insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stah 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describin 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatis 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetabl 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


: 

* 
€> 

: 

when  you  get  the  grain  drill  that  wins  in  compe-  ? 
tition  with  all  others,  the  only  one  that  sows  fer-  a 
tilizer  surely  all  the  time,  even  when  it’s  in  bad  • 
condition,  lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get  the  + 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA  Z 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer  » 
Grain  Drill 

Cannot  clog  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  In  • 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accurate  * 
and  lightest  running.  Drill  sows  all  kinds  of  • 
grain,  corn  and  peas  with  absolute  regularity.  • 
Send  for  complete  Illustrated  catalogue  of  * 
farm  Implements  mid  ■nuehlnery. 

A.  H.  FARQUHAltCO.,  Ltd.,  Y  ork,  Pa.  Z 

•  ••»e»e*M»**t*«»*»ttt***M**»**»« 


To» 

SPCCIAL  PWCTY 
writfe 
Direct  To 
2  9  Bond  St 


CaSTBEE  L$HAwC?M50M(|t™ 


San  Jose  Scale  and  Other  Insects 

can  bo  controlled  by  using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insect  icide. 
50-lb.  kegs.  $2.50:  100-lb.  kegs,  $-1.50:  %  bids..  270  lbs.. 

per  lb.:  bbls.,  425  lbs.,  3!4c.  per  lb.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties,  special  rates.  Send  for  circular. 

James  Good, 

514  to  518  South  Randolph  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


is  a  deadly  foe  to  insect  pests  and  bugs.  It  is  cheaper 
than  paris  green,  kills  quicker,  and  by  actual  test 
proves  to  be  the  best  and  most  powerful  insecticide 
known. 

>  DOES  NOT  INJURE  THE  FOLIAGE. 

Contains  the  percentage  of  arsenic  required  by  law. 
Send  your  address  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

FRED.  L.  LAVANBUR0,  Box  1670  B  New  York. 


Here  is  the  Record 

ECLIPSE 

Spray  Pump 

1892  to  1899— We  have 
won  first  place  at  nearly 
every  Gov’t  Experiment  Station 
in  United  States. 

189(1 — Won  Canadian  Gov’t  con. 
test.  1898— Won  gold  medal  at  co¬ 
lonial  contest.  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa;  also  State  fruit  growers’ 
»  -  -vjraui  contest  of  Colorado  and  Califor- 

\  _ jljLmTuu  tiia.  We  have  beaten  every  good 

pump  in  the  world,  and  have  never 

-  been  beaten.  This  proves  our 

clainithattheEelip.se  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
pump  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor .  Mich. 


LEGGETT'S 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  No  plaster 
or  water  used. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catat.oguk  Fkbk. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 


0  AND  POWDER  SPRAYERS 


CO 


CD 


CO 


On  GRAPE  VINES.  GARDENS.  FIELD  CROPS, 
Etc.  ONE  TO  THREE  ACRES  PER  HOUR.  fl.OOto 
$3,00  each.  These  articles  carry  first  prize  In  all  State 
Fairs  where  shown.  Recommended  by  all  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  all  stamped  Thk  Woodason  and 
Warranted.  Sold  by  first-class  Seedsmen.  CAUTION 
— Shent  per  cent  parties  are  sending  out  bogus  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  description.  See  that  you  getTnuWonb- 
asom  stamped  on,  and  W.  on  heail  of  tacks.  Catalogues 
•^roe.  THOS.  WOOD  A  SON,  2900-02  DSt.,  Vbilad’a.,  l’a 


Double-Acting  Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  50 
feet.  New  scientific  principle.  My  free  catalogue 
will  make  plain  to  yon  tliafc  I  bare  the  sprayer  yon 
want.  Write  fi-.-tav  It.  11.  RCNI.KK. Johnstown, O. 


Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society  at  Lenox, 
Mass.  The  address  is  almost  a  college 
education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in 
anyway  concerned.  Had  this  address 
been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form, 
it  would  no  doubt  have  sold  at  a  good 
price.  The  full  address,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  in  pamphlet  form,  can  be  had 
complimentary  by  any  one  enclosing  ten 
cents,  for  postage,  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer 
Company,  158  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Other  People’s  Profits 


have  increased  25  to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  right  veay—  | 

with  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

sThey  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a 


day,  how  they  save  %  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  themselves  in 
oue  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  65,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


'imhiimim  m  mini  . . .  J 


A  Weeder  tor  .tS.OO. 

Ihe  New  CHAMPION  WEEDER 

Is  an  attachment  for  any  one-horse  cultivator.  Cul¬ 
tivates  the  rote  and  bet  tree  n  the  rote  atone  operation 
I  lie  weeder  cultivates  the  row,  kills  all  the  weeds  and 
grass,  leaving  a  mulch  of  fine  earth  about  the  plants,  while 
the  cultivator  takes  care  of  the  middles. 

Can  Be  Attached  to  Any  Make 

of  One-Horse  Cultivator. 

Instantly  attached  or  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  So  low  In 
price  that  every  farmer  can  afford  to  have  one.  Sold  strictly 
on  its  merits.  S.lT/SF.imo.V 

REGISTFRF D  TfTtfr''  ^  >ANI?  SfECURE  01>'E  AT  0NCE*  Remit  MONEY  ORDER  or 
Every vSe  EF^TER-  First  order from  y°ur  locality  gets  agency.  We  Want  Agents 

Address,  Champion  Weedef  Co.,  F^iedens,  Pennsylvania. 


Send  us  $5 


fy“ 


If  Cincinnattus  could  have  had  an 

OLIVER 
CHILLED 
PLOW^— 

he  could  have  added  a  new  impetus  to  Roman  agriculture. 
At  any  rate  we  have  practically  revolutionized  the  agricult¬ 
ure  of  the  entire  world  by  its  introduction. 

A  good  plow  is  the  foundation  of  good  agriculture. 
The  Oliver  plows  are  the  best  plows  for  numerous  reasons 
■which  are  stated  in  our  free  descriptive  matter. 

THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

South  Bend,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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M.  F.  Wkusteb  &Co.,  Fisherp,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y. — Northwestern  New  York 
potatoes,  corn  and  oats.  This  firm  is 
well  known.  We  should  trust  it.  The 
list  of  potatoes  consists  of  only  the  best. 

R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del. — A 
wholesale  price-list  of  the  Sussex  Nur¬ 
series — the  leading  kinds  of  peach,  plum, 
pear,  cherry  and  apple  trees.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  John6ton  offers,  for  instance, 
25  peach  trees  by  mail  for  SI,  or  100 
for  84. 

C.  W.  Graham,  Afton,  N.  Y. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  new  strawberries,  for  which  the 
highest  claims  are  made,  among  them 
the  No.  3  strawberry,  Bryant,  Emma, 
Phoenix,  Cobden  Queen,  Manwell, 
Youngs  and  Early  Sunrise. 

Daniel  K.  Hebr,  Florist,  Lancaster, 
Pa. — A  circular  of  single  and  double 
geraniums,  which  are  a  specialty.  Coleus, 
bedding  Begonias,  Petunias  of  all  kinds, 
pansies,  Mammoth  Verbenas,  Herr’s  Star 
Phlox,  which  is  said  to  have  attained  the 
highest  perfection,  and  Zinnias. 

F.  R.  Piekson  Company,  Tarry  to  wn- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. — Choice  selections  in 
seeds  and  plants.  A  catalogue  of  the 
first  class,  with  well-executed  illustra¬ 
tions  true  to  nature.  Roses  of  all  kinds 
take  up  the  first  part  of  the  catalogue. 
Then  follow  hardy  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees.  An  engraving  of  the  new 
privet,  Ligustrum  Ibota,  is  perfectly 
natural.  There  are  hardy  vines  and  her¬ 
baceous  plants  of  all  kinds,  ornamental 
grasses,  palms,  ferns,  glass  and  bedding 
plants.  Cannas  are  a  specialty.  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  and  Cactus  Dahlias  are.  also, 
well  represented.  The  catalogue  ends 
with  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0. — 
A  choice  little  book  of  strawberries, 
though  the  Gladiolus  is  also  made  a  spec¬ 
ialty  ;  100  of  these  bulbs  are  offered,  by 
express,  as  low  as  40  cents.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  says  of  the  Hunn  strawberry,  that 
it  is  large,  of  regular  shape,  uniform  in 
size,  and  of  good  flavor.  It  is  said  to  be 
nearly  a  week  later  than  Gandy.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  Nick  Ohmer  strawberry.  We  quote 
just  a  line  or  so  :  ‘  ‘  For  market,  for  home 
use,  or  for  exhibition,  it  is,  probably, 
the  greatest  berry  ever  offered.  It  is 
my  candid  opinion  that  all  who  grow 
the  Nick  Ohmer  will  be  astonished  at  its 
healthy,  vigorous  growth  and  great  pro¬ 
ductiveness.”  The  Sample,  too.  is  praised 
very  highly. 

J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
— Mr.  Hale  has  2,060  acres  in  fruit  and 
nursery.  Among  the  selected  lists  of 
strawberries,  he  has  tried  Maximus  for 
three  years,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  straw¬ 
berries.  We  quote  from  the  catalogue  : 
“  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  one 
great  strawberry,  I  believe  Maximus 
fills  the  bill.”  Of  new  red  raspberries 
he  speaks  highly  of  Worthy  :  “  It  is  the 
most  productive  red  raspberry  known  ; 
one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen,  and  the 
largest  of  the  early  raspberries.  It  has 
stood  without  the  slightest  harm  more 
than  20  degrees  below  zero.”  Mr.  Hale 
is  one  of  our  best  peach  authorities.  He 
is  greatly  interested  in  the  Japan  plums, 
the  best  of  which  he  offers  for  sale.  He 
offers  the  following  chestnuts,  which 
originated  with  Luther  Burbank  :  Mc¬ 
Farland,  which  is  said  to  be  so  early 
that  it  is  all  past  before  the  average 
Japan,  Spanish  or  American  ripen.  From 
specimens  which  we  have  ourselves  seen, 
they  are  about  the  size  of  Paragon,  and 
at  least  its  equal  in  quality.  “  The  Hale 
chestnut  (original  tree)  produced  nuts  18 
months  after  the  seed  was  planted.  In 
Georgia,  three-inch  grafts,  put  in  below 
the  ground  in  March,  produced  trees  six 
to  eight  feet  high  the  same  season,  and 
these  trees  fruited  freely  the  same  year. 
The  tree  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Japan  chestnuts.” 


NOTES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  potato  Beeds— the  true 
seeds.  Treat  them  just  as  you  would  tomato 
seeds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Nick  Ohmer  strawberry 
is  more  highly  and  generally  praised  than  any 
other  of  the  new  varieties. 

The  promise  for  another  season  seems  to  be 
that  the  improved  sweet  peas  and  pansies  will 
be  more  popular  than  ever. 

Evert  seedsman’s,  nurseryman’s  or  florist’s 
catalogue  should  have  an  ample  index— or  rather 
two  indexes,  the  one  giving  the  “common”  name, 
the  other  the  botanical. 

The  Eldorado  blackberry  continues,  as  will  be 
seen,  to  receive  high  praise  from  some  quarters— 
especially  Ohio.  Our  readers  may  recall  that  it 
deserves  little  praise  at  the  Rural  Grounds  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  hardiness. 

To  our  inexperienced  readers,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  give  this  advice:  Of  the  Japan  plums,  do 
not  plant  largely  of  those  unless  well  known  to  be 
among  the  best,  such,  for  example,  as  Wickson, 
Abundance  and  Burbank. 

Mant  assume  that,  because  the  illustrations  of 
the  fruits  of  catalogues  are  engravings  from 
photographs,  they  are  not  exaggerated.  Photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  are  more  or  less  true  to  life, 
certainly,  except  as  to  size.  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  double  the  size  of  the  fruit  photographed  as  to 
photograph  it  the  natural  size. 

The  Weeping  Russian  mulberry,  a  small  por¬ 
trait  of  which  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Feb.  25, 
has  scarcely  an  equal  aB  a  dwarf  hardy  pendulous 
tree.  It  is  thoroughly  pendulous.  It  has  stood 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  without  harm  15  degrees 
below  zero.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Norway  maple,  others  are  as  small 
as  those  of  the  Cut-leaved  birch.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  two  leaves  which  are  just  alike. 

No  matter  how  small  the  “  back-yard”  of  your 
home  may  be,  there  is  room  for  a  few  strawberry 
plants,  a  raspberry  bush,  several  grape  vines  to 
cover  the  fences,  a  rose  bush  or  so,  a  Crimson 
Rambler  or  honeysuckle.  These  plants  cost  so 
little  that  they  are  within  the  means  of  the  poor. 
They  will  help  to  make  the  home  interesting;  the 
children  will  care  more  for  it,  and  the  influence 
of  these  plants  may  guide  them  to  higher  as¬ 
pirations  and  a  better  life. 

Here  is  corroborative  testimony  as  to  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  said  again  and  again  regard¬ 
ing  the  Loganberry  and  Strawberry-raspberry.  It 
is  from  a  late  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station.  “The  Loganberry  resem¬ 
bles  a  long,  large-grained  red  blackberry,  with  a 
distinct  raspberry  flavor.  In  cane  growth,  it 
resembles  the  dewberry,  requiring  support.  It  is 
too  tender  for  wintering  without  good  protection 
in  this  climate,  and  it  is  not  very  productive,  as 
the  berries  grow  singly  and  in  loose  clusters.  It 
is,  however,  more  promising  and  interesting  than 
the  so-called  Strawberry-raspberry,  which  has 
proved  utterly  worthless  on  the  Station  grounds.” 

The  hybrid  walnut  Royal  was  produced  by 
crossing  Juglans  nigra  with  Juglans  Californica. 
Nuts  of  the  two  parents  are  shown  in  Fig.  64, 
page  176.  Mr.  Burbank  says  that  the  Royal 
produces  nuts  in  abundance  and  of  the  largest 
size,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  engraving.  “The 
quality,”  says  Mr.  B.,  “  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  either  parent.  The  meat,  which  is  extra  large 
and  parts  more  readily  from  the  shell,  has  none 
of  the  disagreeable,  strong  taste  of  the  American 
Black  walnut,  and  much  more  sweetness  and 
character  than  the  California  Black  walnut 
Bearing  fruits  when  young,  a  promising  field  is 
opened  for  producing  still  other  variations.”  We 
should  suppose  that  nuts  of  the  Royal  would, 
probably,  produce  trees  which  would  bear  nuts 
reverting  in  size  and  quality  to  its  parents 
rather  than  nuts  superior  or  equal  to  the  Royal. 


The  foods  we  eat  furnish 
energy  for  the  body  just  as 
burning  coal  makes  steam 
for  an  engine. 

The  experiments  of  Prof. 
Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  shows  that  cod-liver  oil 
yields  two  and  one-half  times 
more  energy  than  starches 
or  sweets. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  pure 
cod-liver  oil  combined  with 
hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.  It  forms  fat,  gives 
strength,  enriches  the  blood, 
invigorates  the  nerves,  and 
repairs  tissues. 

50c.  and  $i.oo,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


The  face  is  an  index  of  character— anc 
the  truthful  time  shown  on  the  face  of  i 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

proves  the  character  of  its  mechanism— The 
most  complete  watch  factory  in  the  world, 
in  machinery  and  equipment— the  most 
careful  selection  of  materials— thoroughly 
skilled  and  drilled  mechanics— extreme  care 
in  minutest  details— (over  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  distinct  operations  are  necessary  to 
produce  a  single  Elgin  watch)— a  third  of  a 
century’s  experience— every  movement 
tested  and  proven  before  it  leaves  the 
factory - these  are  the  things  that  com¬ 

bine  to  produce  the  Elgin  Watch, 

The  World’s  Standard. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the  word  “Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 


DINNER  SET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 

with  30  lbs.  8.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Laoe 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
$5,  $7,  *10  and  *15  orders.  8end  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  8.8.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Yesey  St.  (Box  289),  NewYork 


B.  &  B. 


Spring  Shopping 

by  mail,  is  something  we  want  to  make 
a  pleasure  for  you,  and  with  such  ad¬ 
vantages — large  assortments  of  choice 
goods  and  less  to  pay — as,  rightfully 
considered,  will  bring  your  orders  as  a 
matter  of  plain,  convincing  duty  to  your 
self-interest. 

All  here  you’ll  find  anywhere — many, 
many  styles  here  you’ll  find  nowhere  else 

New  Dress  Goods  and  Suitings  25c  , 
50c  ,  75c.  to  83  yard. 

Beautiful  Fancy  Silks  50c.,  75c.,  81. 

Wash  Goods — almost  no  end  of  pretty 
ones,  8c.  to  81.25. 

Splendid  line  of  nobby  Madras  20c. 
Other  Madras  10c.  to  finest  35c. 

Send  for  samples — let  the  merits  of  the 
case — goods  and  prices — show  whether 
we  deserve  your  preference.  If  it’s  Silks 
you  want  samples  of,  say  whether  plain, 
fancy  or  wedding  silks.  If  Dress  Goods, 
whether  25e.  to  81  yard,  or  50c.  to  82,  or 
Suitings.  Or  if  Wash  Goods,  what  kinds, 
styles  for  what  purpose — and  so  on.  It 
will  be  a  favor  to  yourself  as  well  as  to 
us  to  follow  above  plan,  so  we’ll  he  sure 
to  include  samples  of  exactly  what’s 
wanted.  No  trouble  to  send  all  the 
samples  you  want. 

Send  for  the  new  picture  book  of  Lace 
Curtains. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  aii 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free 

N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT. 

On  commission  or  salary.  Write  for  particulars, 
which  will  convince  you  of  our  reliability  and  estab¬ 
lished  reputation.  We  REPLACE  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
Conscientious  workmanship,  with  best  modern  equip¬ 
ment:  pains-taking  attention  to  minutest  detail; 
truthfulness  and  fair  dealing:  conservative  methods, 
with  only  an  honest  commercial  profit  in  view.  These 
are  the  principles  which  make  our  stock  famous.  In 
other  words,  where  our  goods  are  best  known  there 
our  sales  are  largest.  OUTFIT  FREE. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


UCDD9C  CTAD  DUI  nYGreatlyimProved 

nCnn  O  O  I  Ml  I  FILUA  and  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  A  mass  of  large  star-shaped  Howers  in  most 
delicate  design  of  finest  colors.  600  seeds  and  8  bg 
packet  each  of  excellent  sweet,  tender  early  Beet 
and  choice  new  yellow  all-season  Radish  for  two 
dimes.  DANIEL  K.  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


S PRAY  PUMPS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Our  Pumps  are  personally  endorsed  by  more 
State  Entomologists  and  large  Fruit  Growers 
than  any  other.  Write  us,  we  will  send  the  proof 
We  hereby  guarantee  our  Spray  Pumps  to 
give  Absolute  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Others  do  not  do  this.  Y'ou  run  no  risk  in  buying 
a  Spray  Pump  of  our  make.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
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TWO  CENT  STAMPS 

WILL  BRINC  3  PACKACES 

Sweet  Peas,  or  3  packages  Pansy  Seed, 
or  1  package  each  of  Aster,  Mignonette, 
and  Sweet  Peas,  or  8  packages  choice 
Vegetable  Seeds.  We  do  this  TO  ADVER¬ 
TISE  OUR  SEEDS  and  gain  new  customers. 
The  stamps  pay  postage  and  packing,  only, 
WE  GIVE  YOU  THE  SEEDS  and  ask  you  to  show 
them  to  your  friends.  CATALOGUE  FREE 
with  every  order,  also  free  for  the  asking. 
SEED  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Greene,  Chenango  Co.  N.Y. 


the  new  PANSY-VIOLET 

(Tufted  Pansies) 

These  new  Pansies  are  called  “  Tufted  ”  because 
a  plant  from  a  single  seed  will  grow  and  enlarge  into 
a  clump  or  tuft  of  plants,  which  will  live  and  bloom 
year  after  year,  and  send  out  “  runners”  like  the 
Violet,  hence  the  name.  Pansy-Violet.  It  makes 
a  Hardy  perennial  plant,  livingout  all  winter. in- 
creasingand  blooming  continuously.  They  are  sweet 
scented,  like  the  Violet.  The  flowers  are  largo  and 
of  good  substance.  The  colors  are  marvelous  and  end¬ 
less  in  variety.  Dark  and  bright,  also  delicate  shades, 
zoned,  pencilled,  and  mottled  in  wondrous  colors.  And 
added  to  all  this,  a  hardy  perennial  violet-perfumed 
Pansy,  increasing  in  size  and  numbers  each  year. 
This  new  plant  has  awakened  much  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  England  and  Scotland.  To  secure  new 
customers  we  are  sending  with  our  complete  1899  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  best  Flower  Seeds  in  America, 
ttie  new  PANSY-VIOLET  (as  above),  1  pjkt. 
(150  seeds)  for  only  10c.,  3  pkts.  35c. 

Otlier  unequaled  specialties,  which  can 
best  be  procured  from  us.  Write  to-day. 

1  pkt.  Vaughan’s  International  Pansies, 250  seeds, 25c. 
7  pkts. Vaughan’s  Giant  Pansios,  350  seeds,  7  kinds,  25c. 
1  pkt.Nasturtium,  new  Chameleon  dwarf,  all  colors, 10c. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store , 

NEW  YORK,  14  Barclay  St.  CHICAGO,  8*  *6  Randolph^ 


VICKS 

Golden  Wedding 

ANNIVERSARY 

Buy  your  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  of 
us,  and  receive  credit  for  the  full  amount 
of  your  purchase  with  which  to  buy 
other  goods.  We  give  more  Vegetable 
Seed  for  the  money  than  any  firm  in 
America.  For  particulars  see 

Little  S  Gem  Catalogue 

free  upon  application,  or 
TnE  GOLDEN  WEDDING  EDITION  OF 

ViC^S  CaiFlorafnd  Guide 

authority  on  all  garden  subjects  ;  24  col¬ 
ored  pages,  and  nearly  100  pages  filled 
with  handsome  illustrations  of  Flowers, 
Vegetables,  Plants,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  a 
Due  Bill  for  25  cents’  worth  of  seeds  for 
only  15  cents.  Write  to-day. 

James  Vick’s  Sons, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  B.  L.  BRAGG  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS  , 

SURPLUS  STOCK  OF 

PEAS 

Maud  S,  Dexter,  American  Wonder, 
Premium  Gem,  Hors  ford’s  Market 
Garden,  Abundance,  Yorkshire  Hero, 
Champion  of  England,  Advancer. 


Can  you  use  any  of  these  varieties  in  lots  of  one 
bushel  or  more  ?  The  stock  is  first-class  and  new,  of 
high  test,  and  is  live  seed.  THE  PRICES  ARE 
WORTH  WRITING  ABOUT.  For  Instance,  Premi¬ 
um  Gems,  per  bushel,  *2.  Send  us  list  of  quantities 
and  varieties.  We  will  price  same  by  return  mail, 
and  can  ship  within  20  minutes  of  receipt  of  order. 


D.  M.  ANDREWS , 

Boulder,  Col.,  will  send  free  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
offering  seeds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  etc. 


FUSS’"* 
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for  Everybody  at 

Market  Gardeners’ 
Prices. 

You  Save  Money  by 
buying  our  Seeds, 
and  you  Make  Money 
by  planting  them. 
Before  ordering 
your  Seeds  send  for 
our  Catalogue  and 
compare  prices  with 

_  other  Catalogues. 

EMAN  GLASS,  SEED  GROWER,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

JUST  AS  MOTHER  USED  TO  DO. 

He  criticised  her  puddings,  and  he  didn’t  like  her 
cake ; 

He  wished  she’d  make  the  biscuit  that  his  mother 
used  to  make  ; 

She  didn’t  wash  the  dishes,  and  she  didn’t  make 
a  stew, 

And  she  didn’t  mend  his  stockings  as  his  mother 
used  to  do. 

Ah,  well !  She  wasn’t  perfect,  though  she  tried 
to  do  her  best, 

Until  at  length  she  thought  her  time  had  come  to 
have  a  rest ; 

So,  when  one  day  he  went  the  same  old  rigma¬ 
role  all  through, 

She  turned  and  boxed  his  ears,  just  as  his  mother 
used  to  do.  —Credit  Lost. 

* 

A  Kentucky  paper  gives  an  account  of 
an  Allen  County  patriarch  who  is  the 
father  of  29  children,  21  of  whom  are 
now  living.  These  21  have  presented 
the  patriarch  with  105  grandchildren  and 
35  great-grandchildren.  This  numerous 
grand-parent  is  75  years  old,  his  wife 
being  78,  and  both  are  hale  and  hearty. 
What  a  rousing  family  gathering  that 
circle  could  hold ! 

* 

The  daily  papers  recently  reported  the 
death  of  a  Denver  clergyman  who,  dur¬ 
ing  his  illness,  was  treated  by  regular 
physicians  of  two  schools,  hypnotic  heal¬ 
ers  and  Christian  scientists.  Nobody 
knew  exactly  who  was  treating  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  an  outsider  that  the  assorted 
healers  ought  to  have  formed^themselves 
into  a  syndicate. 

# 

Bakers’  delivery  wagons  are  extreme¬ 
ly  diverse  in  appearance  even  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  become  very 
commonplace  when  compared  with  the 
baker  at  Punta  Arenas,  Chile.  Horses 
are  commoner  than  vehicles  there,  and 
the  baker  rides,  with  a  great  box,  look¬ 
ing  like  an  overgrown  bandbox,  on 
either  Bide.  These  boxes  are  filled  with 
the  bread,  and  the  baker  must  present  a 
very  odd  figure  with  his  load. 

* 


one  of  these  islanders,  Thomas  Christian, 
a  descendant  of  the  ringleader  of  the 
original  mutineers,  recently  came  to  this 
country,  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
an  American  citizen.  We  have  always 
considered  the  story  of  Pitcairn  Island  a 
very  instructive  one.  The  original  muti¬ 
neers,  seamen  of  limited  education,  se¬ 
lected  brown-skinned  wives  from  the 
women  of  Tahiti,  and  looked  for  a  life 
free  from  the  cares  of  civilization  on 
their  smiling  southern  island.  They  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  even  this  iso¬ 
lated  community  must  fall  into  a  state 
of  anarchy  without  the  restraints  of  re¬ 
ligious  obligation  and  moral  law.  They 
held  to  the  best  part  of  civilization  be¬ 
fore  they  came  in  contact  with  it,  and 
offer  an  example  to  many  a  community 
in  closer  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

* 

Wk  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  try  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the 
Hindu  widows,  when  we  read  of  the 
treatment  accorded  them.  The  Indian 
widow  must  shave  her  head ;  she  is  de¬ 
prived  of  all  jewelry  and  ornaments ; 
she  wears  the  coarsest  of  clothes,  and 
must  eat  the  coarsest  food,  receiving 
fewer  meals  during  the  day  than  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Many  such  widows 
are  mere  children,  wedded  in  babyhood, 
who  have  never  even  seen  the  husbands 
they  are  supposed  to  mourn  Perhaps 
this  accounts  for  the  willingness  of  the 
widow  to  immolate  herself  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  funeral  pyre.  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  in  India  met  with  strenuous 
opposition  in  its  efforts  to  abolish  this 
last  custom,  and  even  within  the  past 
year,  cases  have  been  noted  where  a 
widow  and  her  relatives  connived  to  de¬ 
ceive  government  officials  that  the  wo¬ 
man  might  perform  a  suttee  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  Oriental  husband’s  grief  is 
related  by  the  Perak  Pioneer,  a  member 
of  the  state  council  of  Perak,  Malayan 
Peninsula,  grieving  so  deeply  over  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  that  he  erected  a 
temporary  house  over  her  grave,  and 


will  live  there  for  three  months  and  10 
days,  giving  a  feast  once  a  week  to  all 
the  Malays  in  the  district. 

* 

During  the  Summer,  the  public-school 
pupils  in  New  South  Wales  receive 
weekly  swimming  lessons.  They  are 
taught  to  swim,  dive,  float  and  rescue 
the  drowning  Where  there  are  local 
baths,  the  children  are  taken  to  these 
places  for  instruction,  while  near  the 
seaside  the  pupils  are  taken  to  the 
beach.  Such  instruction  would  Beem 
very  wise,  though,  in  most  coast  locali¬ 
ties,  the  boys,  at  least,  seem  to  learn 
swimming  instinctively,  without  regular 
instruction. 

•* 

Another  of  the  numerous  “  easy  work 
at  home”  frauds  was  exposed  in  New 
York  recently.  The  persons  concerned, 
two  women  and  one  man,  have  been  held 
under  $2,000  bail  each,  indictments  be¬ 
ing  found  against  them  for  conspiracy 
to  defraud.  It  is  charged  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  caused  advertisements  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  newspapers  offering  “  easy  and 
remunerative  work  at  home  ”  in  making 
artificial  flowers  for  the  “  Fairfield 
Floral  Company,”  and  that  they  also 
caused  fraudulent  testimonials  to  be 
printed  and  sent  through  the  mails. 
Persons  who  answered  the  advertise¬ 
ments  were  told  to  send  a  two-cent  stamp 
for  further  information.  If  they  did  so, 
they  rece.ved  another  letter  directing 
them  to  send  $2.10  for  a  “  beginner’s  out¬ 
fit.”  If  they  sent  that  sum,  they  received 
an  imitation  Bengal  rose  and  three  buds, 
with  instructions  how  to  enlarge  the 
buds  into  roses.  When  the  “  beginner  ” 
forwarded  the  completed  work  to  the 
advertisers,  he  was  told  that  the  Floral 
Company’s  business  had  so  increased 
that  it  could  not  bother  with  small  or¬ 
ders,  and  the  “beginner”  was  told  to 
forward  $110.50,  for  which  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  50  dozen  buds  to  be  converted  into 
roses.  When  he  had  completed  these  he 
would  receive  $25  for  the  work,  and  the 
$110.50  would  be  returned  to  him.  Few  of 
the  company’s  correspondents  ever  got 
beyond  the  $2.10  remittance,  and  it  is  al¬ 
leged  that  thousands  lost  that  much. 
One  of  the  company’s  employees  told 
Post-Office  Inspector  King  that  over  250,- 
000  answers  to  the  advertisements  had 
been  received.  It  is  stated  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  that  no  instance  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  having  carried  out  the  promises 
of  its  advertisements  has  been  discovered 


Heroic  treatment  for  pneumonia  was 
recently  reported  by  the  daily  papers. 
A  patient  who  had  reached  the  crisis  of 
the  disease  and  become  insensible,  his 
temperature  reaching  107  degrees,  was 
packed  in  a  bed  of  snow,  his  entire  body 
being  covered  with  it.  After  45  minutes 
in  cold  storage,  the  patient  opened  his 
eyes,  and  showed  consciousness  of  his 
surroundings.  It  is  said  that  he  will 
now  recover.  We  wouldn’t  advise  such 
treatment  as  a  regular  form  of  curative 
methods,  however. 

* 

Many  among  us  will  remember  the 
account  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  in 
old  school  readers  and  other  books  of 
collected  information.  This  was  an 
English  ship,  sailing  the  South  Seas, 
which  was  seized  by  mutineers  in  1789, 
the  captain  and  others  who  did  not 
agree  with  them  being  set  adrift  in  a 
small  boat.  The  mutineers  sailed  to 
Tahiti,  where  they  induced  some  of  the 
natives  to  join  them,  and  then  sailed 
away,  nothing  being  heard  of  them  until 
1808,  when  an  American  vessel  approach¬ 
ed  Pitcairn  Island — a  mere  speck  in  the 
South  Pacific,  previously  regarded  as 
uninhabited — to  discover  that  it  was 
populated  by  descendants  of  the  muti¬ 
neers.  The  islanders  were  simple  in 
habits,  devout  and  virtuous,  their  little 
community  being  governed  by  laws  for¬ 
mulated  by  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
original  mutineers.  About  40  years  ago, 
a  number  of  the  islanders  were  removed 
by  British  authority  to  Norfolk  Island, 
on  the  coast  of  Chile,  because  Pitcairn 
Island  was  too  small  to  sustain  them  all. 
There  they  are  engaged  in  farming  and 
whale  fisheries,  but  they  have  kept  to 
their  simple  religious  life,  and  permit  no 
intoxicants  to  be  sold  in  any  of  their  set¬ 
tlements.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv . 


Forty  years  ago  the  advertising 
of  the  American  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  made  the  fame  of 
Wi iltham  watches  world-wide. 

A  generation  has  passed — -Forty 
years  of  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment — Seven  million  Waltham 
watches  made  and  sold.  Now 
the  company  propose  to  adver¬ 
tise  W iltham  watches  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  to-day.  Watches  more 
perfect  than  ever  and  far  cheaper. 
This  trade-mark  specially  rec¬ 
ommended — the  “Riverside” 
will  last  a  lifetime  and  is  within 
the  means  of  every  one.  All 
retail  jewelers  have  or  can  get 
this  movement  together  with 
any  priced  case  in  sizes  for  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  .  > 
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is  the  prince  of  good  foods— 

It  is  Made  for  Health 
NOT  FOR  LOOKS. 

It  is  the  food  that  thoughtful  minds  havb 
been  waitingfor.  It  is  all  food— compris- 
ing  the  gluten  and 
phosphates  of  whole 
wheat  discarding  all 
woody  and  fibrous 
bran.  You  can  depend 
upon  its  cleanliness. 

Our  booklet,  mailed 
free  on  request,  ex¬ 
plains  and  illustrates 
the  remarkable  food 
properties  of  Entire 
Wheat  properly  milled.  Send  foiTt. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  Wheatlet 
have  him  order  some  for  you,  or  send  us 
his  name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Avoid  substitutes. 

The  genuine  is  sold  in  2  lb.  packages 
and  is  made  only  by  the 
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^  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y  „ 


BROWN'S  bronchial 

uiiwril  w  Troches  of  Boston 
Relieve  Hoarseness  Immediately. 

“I  recommend  their  use  to  public  speak¬ 
ers.”— Rev.  C.  H.  Chapin,  New  York. 

The  Genuine  has  the 

ARTIFICIAL 

ARMS  AND  LEGS 

With  MARKS’  Improved  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet  are 
Natural  in  Action.  Noiseless  in  Motion,  and  the  Most 
Durable  in  Construction. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  farmer  working  in  the  fields 
with  an  artificial  leg  or  an  engineer,  conductor,  brake- 
man,  carpenter,  mason,  miner;  in  fact,  men  of  every 


vocation,  wearing  one  or  two  artificial  legs,  with  rub- 
tier  feet  of  MARKS’  Patents,  performing  as  much  as 
men  in  possession  of  all  their  natural  members,  and 
experiencing  little  or  no  Inconvenience. 

Over  IIU.UOU  in  use,  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Eminent  surgeons  and  competent  judges  commend 
the  Rubber  Foot  and  Hand  for  their  many  advantages 
They  are  endorsed  and  purchased  by  the  United 
States  and  foreign  Governments.  A  Treatise,  con¬ 
taining  5UU  pages,  with  SIX)  illustrations,  sent  Frek, 
also  a  formula  for  taking  Measurements  by  which 
limbs  can  be  made  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  lit  guaranteed.  Address 

A.  A.  MiLnitS, 

701  lizoadway,  New  York  City. 

Established  45  Years. 


1000  SEWING  MACHINES 

BUad&rd  m*kei.  Everyone  ft  bargain.  Yarten* 
rtylM.  Highest  grade  high  arm  machine*-  We  are 
eleeing  out  the  stock  of  a  wall  known  make  at 
Icm  than  factory  ooet.  We  are  under  con¬ 
tract  not  to  Advertise  the  name  for  at  oar 
price*  it  would  ruin  their  agent*.  Don’t  miss 
this  opportunity.  WE  GUARANTEE  the  machine  for 
years — moat  for  your  money  —  satisfaction 
in  every  purchase.  Shipped  on  approval.  If  not  right 
don’t  keep  It.  A  few  good  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BROWN  LEWIS  CO..  <T)  293  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Easy  Way  to  Economize 


Make  Your  Old  Clothing  Like 
New  with  Diamond  Dyes. 


ANYBODY  CAN  USE  THESE  SIMPLE 
HOME  DYES. 

Do  not  cast  aside  a  dress,  waist  or  jacket  simply 
because  It  is  faded  or  of  an  unfashionable  color.  Buy 
a  package  of  Diamond  Dyes  and  color  it  over.  It  is 
but  little  work  to  use  these  dyes  and  they  make  a  new 
dress  out  of  an  old  one,  at  a  trilling  expense. 

Diamond  Dyes  are  the  simplest  and  strongest  of  all 
dyes,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  make  colors  that 
are  fast  and  beautiful. 

Experience  is  not  necessary  to  get  fast  and  hand¬ 
some  colors  with  Diamond  Dyes.  The  directions  are 
so  plain  and  simple  that  any  one  can  do  good  work. 

Write  to-day  for  a  book  of  directions  for  cleaning 
and  dyeing  clothes,  sent  free  by  Wells.  Richardson  A 
Co..  Burlington.  Vt. 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  March  4  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PBA8. 


Pea,  poor  to  (food.. 


White  Kidney.  lf-98,  choice. 
Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 


1898,  bags. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  western,  extras,  per  lb. 
Western,  flrsts . 


Western,  thirds  . 


State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest. 


Thirds. 


CHEESE— NEW 


State,  f.  c.,  Sep.  &  Oo.,  col’d,  large,  t  oy 
Bep.  &  Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy — 
White  or  col’d.,  Not.,  large,  choice 

Large,  good  to  prime .  .... 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Sep.  &  Oc„  small,  colored,  fancy. .. 

Sen.  &Oc.,  small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  ohoice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choioe . 

Light  skims,  large,  choioe . 

Part  Bklms,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Pull  skims . 
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BOGS. 


Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fanoy,  new  laic  2 7  — 


Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  do*....  26*  — 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  26*.  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  flrsts .  26*  i  — 

Fair  to  good .  2a  @  29 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime  25  @  16 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spy,  Northern .  4  00  @4  50 

Baldwin,  State .  4  00  @  4  50 

Greening,  Northern .  4  50  (si  0  00 

Greening,  State  and  Western . 8  50  @  6  00 

Common  varieties .  2  00  @  2  50 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes .  1  00  @  3  00 

Grape  fruit,  Florida,  boxes .  7  00  @12  00 

Russets,  boxes .  4  00  @  9  00 

Oranges,  Florida.  Russets .  3  00  @  4  50 

Floridas,  Brights .  3  25  @  5  00 

Florida  Tangerines,  per  strap .  5  00  @10  00 

Mandarines,  per  strap .  4  00  @8  00 

California  Navels .  2  75  @  3  00 

Choice  to  fancy .  3  00  @  3  50 

Extra  fancy .  3  75  @  4  25 

Seedlings .  2  00  @  2  25 

Pineapples,  Florida  red,  iter  case .  4  50  @  5  50 

Abbaka.  per  case .  4  60  @  5  00 

Smooth,  Cayenne .  5  00  @  5  75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  qt.  30  @  (10 

Open  crates,  per  quart .  10  @  26 


GAME. 


■nglish  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50  @2  oo 


Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  dcz.2  00  @2  50 


Wild  ducks. canvas, 6  lbs  tc  overto  p’r,p  pr2  00  @2  60 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  26  @1  75 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  50  @1  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  10  @  — 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  .  40  @  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  83*@  S4 

No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  80  @  80 * 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y.,  f.  o.  b..  afloat .  83*@  84 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b..  afloat .  8974®  90 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  45  @  46* 

No.  2  in  elevator .  44  @  44* 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  44  @  — 

No.  2  Yellow’  in  elevator .  44  @  44% 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  37  @  88 

No.  3  White .  30  @  30* 

No.  2  mixed .  35*@  30* 

No.  3  mixed .  34*@  — 

Rejected .  33*@  35 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  07  @  08 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  05  @  0714 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  0694®  07* 

State  and  Jersey .  01  @  03 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  50  @  02 

Feeding,  New  York .  47  @  49 

Buckwheat,  on  track .  58  @  59 

Delivered  afloat .  04  @  05 

HAY  AND  BTRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 65  ®  60 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  «  55 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  40  <a  45 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  &  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  35 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs .  35  8  50 

Oat,  per  100  lbs .  10  e  35 

HONBY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  11)4®  12 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

California,  oomb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  new.  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  56  @  65 

HOTHOUSE  PBODUCT8. 

Asparagus,  prime  per  doz.  bunches . 3  4  00 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  tl)@2  00 

Seconds  .  25@1  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  3  @  60 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  25@  30 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  U’@  20 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  768  1  CO 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz .  ?0@  76 

uoramon  to  fair,  per  doz . .  25®  40 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  0P@3  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  . 4  00@6  00 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 2  O' @3  50 


MB  ATS — COUNTRY  DRH88HD. 


“Spring"  lambs,  each . .  2  00  @7  00 

Vea  . s,  prime,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8* 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . . .  5  @  7* 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Port,  lignt,  per  lb .  5 *a  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  4 94  a.  CM 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ®  4* 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb . 8  @  li 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  18  &  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED— DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy _  11  @  — 

Mixed  young  hens  and  toms  l’tw’ts.  10  @  10* 


Mixed,  young  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  9* 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  9 


Chickens,  Phlla.,  broilers,  per  lb .  20  @  25 

Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb...  15  @  16 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  11  @  12 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  11  @  1054 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  9  @  9* 

Western,  good  to  prime .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9* 

Fowls.  Jersey,  good  to  prime .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  @  1014 

Western,  good  to  prime .  9%  &  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  9% 

Capons,  Phi'a.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb.  ...  16  @  18 

Phila.,  medium  grades,  per  lb .  '2  @  14 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  14* 

Western,  smaG  and  slips .  10  @  j2 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice .  9  @  in 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  6  @  7 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  8  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

POULTRY— LI  VH. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9  i  — 

Chlokens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  9  4  — 

Southern,  xrer  lb .  8  @  9 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  <a  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  8  10 

Duoks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @  50 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  .  5  00@0  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 3  0)@4  10 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  50@2  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . ]  75@2  12 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . . . 1  25@2  00 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  75 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Cum’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  26@2  ,6 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl .  1  7522  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @  — 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  @  15 

Cabbages,  o  d,  per  100  .  4  00  @10  00 

Western  New  York,  per  bb' . 100  @12., 

Carrots,  old,  per  bbl . 1  CO  @1  tC 

Bermuda,  per  box . 1  25  &  — 

Cauliflower,  Ca'.,  per  case . 2  00  @2  50 

Celery,  California,  per  dozen .  30  @  9J 

Celery.  State,  per  dozen  .  10  @  60 

Celery,  Florida  per  case . 2  00  @4  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl  .  100  84  00 

Florida,  per  orange  box .  6n  @3  01 

Ka’e.  No-folk,  per  bbl .  . 1  00  @1  25 

uettuoe,  North  Carolina,  per  bbl .  4  03  @5  00 

Florida,  per  haif-bbl  basket . *  00  @4  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  perorate..  .  2  25  @2  63 

Connecticut,  White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @8  00 

Connecticut,  Red.  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Orange  Oo.,  N.  Y.,  Red,  per  bag . '  00  @2  00 

Western  Yellow,  per  d.  h  bbl . 15)  @2  00 

Western  Red,  per  d.  h  bbl .  1  00  @2  CO 

Western  N.  Y.,  Red,  per  bb,  bulk...  i  00  @2  00 

Bars -ips,  per  bbl  . ICO  @150 

Parsley  Bermuda,  per  crate .  3  25  @3  50 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  60  @  — 

ltomaine,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  CO  @2  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  76 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  60  @  — 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier .  J  00  @3  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  85  @1  03 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @1  10 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Stolen  Names.-"  Don’t  be  stealing  those 
names  !  ”  said  one  commission  merchant,  as  I 
was  prying  around  some  packages  of  produce  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  whence  they  came.  This 
stealing  of  names  and  addresses  of  shippers  is  a 
common  practice  of  the  fake  commission  mer¬ 
chants  or  their  agents,  who  often  come  around 
the  markets  in  the  guise  of  buyers.  They  know 
about  what  a  reputable  dealer  can  get  for  such 
shipments,  so  they  write  glowing  letters  about 
their  special  trade  in  such  products,  and  quote 
prices  much  higher  than  any  honest  man  will 
quote.  They  can  promise  anything  under  the 
sun  so  long  as  they  have  no  intention  of  perform¬ 
ing.  Let  them  alone  ! 

4-4-4- 
+  +  + 


Oranges  for  Charity.— A  car-load  of  Califor¬ 
nia  oranges  was  sold  at  auction  this  week  by  the 
Fruit  Auction  Company  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Homeless  Children’s  Society.  It  is  said  most 
growers  in  the  orange-growing  section  of  that 
State  set  aside  a  tree  each  for  the  benefit  of  tbat 
Society.  The  oranges  are  put  up  by  the  packers, 
transported  by  the  railroads,  handled  and  sold 
here  without  charge,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds 
go  to  the  beneficiary.  This  is  the  first  sale  here 
of  this  kind  for  the  benefit  of  this  Society,  though 
there  have  been  sales  for  similar  charitable  ob¬ 
jects.  The  car-load  netted  something  over  $2,000. 
The  highest  price  realized  was  $47  for  one  box. 
It  was  bought  first  by  a  prominent  fruit  firm  for 
$40,  and  immediately  returned  by  them  to  be 
resold,  bringing  $7  the  second  time.  Other  prices 
were  $37,  $32,  $29,  $28,  $18,  and  quite  a  long  list 
bought  boxes  at  prices  exceeding  $10  per  box. 

+  +  + 

+  +  + 

Onions  for  Market. — ’•  What  are  the  best  kinds 
of  onions  to  grow  for  this  market  ?”  I  asked  an 
extensive  handler.  “  The  kinds  with  which  the 
grower  can  succeed  best  in  his  locality.  Some 
sorts  do  much  better  in  certain  localities,  and 
these  are  the  ones  to  select.”  “  How  about  white 
onions?  I  see  that  they  are  always  quoted  at 
much  higher  prices.  Why  not  grow  those  in¬ 
stead  of  red  and  yellow  sorts?”  “Because 
choice  white  onions  are  produced  only  in  certa  n 
localities,  and  require  peculiar  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  and  curing.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  produce  in¬ 
ferior  ones.  They  should  be  of  only  medium 
size,  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  with  no  rust  ci 
spots.  Many  buyers  p-efer  them  of  a  pinkisL 
shade.  The  v<.ry  small  ones  are  used  for  pick 
ling.  It’s  a  very  particular  job  to  grow  choice 
white  onions.  The  Connecticut  growers  ha v. 


Sometime  ago  my  two  nieces  were  taken  with 
Whooping  Cough.  One  was  placed  under  care  of  our 
best  doctor,  but  she  died.  To  the  other,  mother  and  I 
administered  Jayne's  Expectorant.  She  got  well, 
and  to-day  is  robust.  She  was  by  far  the  worse  of  the 
two.  I  believe  that  had  we  given  the  same  medieiue 
to  the  other,  she  would  have  been  living  to  day.— 
(Mrs.)  ALVIN  BIXBY,  Garden  City,  Minn.,  Oct 20, 1895. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—Adv. 


special  strains  of  onions  known  as  Southport 
Yellow  Globe,  Southport  Red  Globe,  and  South- 
port  White  Globe,  which  are  most  excellent.  The 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  and  Red  Wethersfield  are 
old  favorites.  There  are  many  strains  of  these 
varieties,  and  some  of  the  new  varieties  are, 
probably,  selections  of  some  of  these.  What¬ 
ever  the  variety,  the  onions  must  be  well  grown, 
firm,  not  too  large,  well  cured,  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance  to  bring  best  prices.” 

F.  h.  v. 


MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 

The  best  slippery 
stuff  for  saving 

wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horseflesh  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Get  pome. 


FRAZER  ™ 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  bores  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  153?"  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


LANE’S  STEEL  JACK. 


All  tteel.  Unbreakable.  Compound 
lever*  Quickly  adjusted  any 
height  Best  and  easiest  oper¬ 
ated  Jack  on  market  Thousands  i 
In  use.  If  your  local  dealer  don't 
keep  them,  will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy 
wagon.  They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of 
loading  in  hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  wood,  stones,  etc.  The  man  who  already 
has  a  wagon  may  have  one  of 
these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  addiiional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad¬ 
faced  tire,  are  made  to  fit  any 
axle.  You  can  convert  your 
old  wagon  to  a  low,  handy 
wagon  in  a  few  moment’s  time. 
You  thus  virtually  have  tv  o 
wagons  at  one  price  Write  to 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  for  their  catalogue;  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  about  these  and  their  Electric  Handy 
Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


ALL  BRASS 

$17  outfit  for  $6  exp.  paid. 

Will  spray  a  10  acre  orchard  per  day. 
75,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Money 
refunded  Illd.  catalogue  free  Agta.  make  from  85 

to  815  per  duy.  New  improvements  for  ’90. 

Free  Trial,  p.  c.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Catsklll,  N.Y. 


The  Lightning  Seed  Sower! 

l9®"Gua  feed  to  Sow  f  .m  50  to  80 
Acres  Day  (either  Horseback_or 
Foot),  of  Clover,  fe-w  Timothy,  Millet 

Flax,  and  all  pjfgjh-n, -  j 

Seeds  of  . earner. 
nature.  Will  be1’*' 

tent  to  any  PostofTice  on  receipt  of 
*'1.60.  If  not  satisfactory,  money  Te¬ 
nded.  Circular*  free.  Auents  Wanted. 

-  PRANZEN  &  BUSS. 

53  Day  street,  Oolden,  Illinois. 


WHY  BUY  ! 

An  Old-Style  Hay  Cah- 
kieh,  when  you  can  get 
LATEST  IMPROVED 
LOUDEN,  worth  more 
than  TWICE  as  much. 
The  Strongest  Lasts 
Long  est.  Takes  Least 
Room,  and  Works  Best. 
GOLD  MEDAL  at  Oma¬ 
ha.  Write  for  ‘‘PoiLters’’ 
shoeing  superior  Merit ;  also  circulars  of  Best  Barn 
Door  Hanger  on  Earth,  “How  to  Build  Hay 
BARNS,”  &c.  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  la. 


RUDDY  RKTCETv  We  are  offeriug  a  wire-stapled 
ULmlVi  DaollLlO  perry  basket  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  Tnese  are  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  a  hand-made  basket.  Writ"  for  our  catalogue 
and  price-list.  WEBSTER  BASKET  CO.,  Webster, 
Lock  Box  43,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  tobring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates* 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  h.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


For  Sale. — Farms  in  the  heart  of  the 

Blue  Grass  Region.  Address  NATE  S.  ROSE, 
Mountayr,  Ringgold  County.  Ia. 


Two  Choice  Ohio  Farms  for  Sale  cr 
Rent.— Location,  Buildings,  Fruit  etc.  all  desirable, 
will  go  nicely  together  or  separately  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  K.  M.  GRAVES,  Birmingham.  Ohio. 


VIRGINIA  and  CAROLINAS  ILLUS.  gives  general 
information  of  these  States.  Ulus,  descriptions  of  ele¬ 
gant  and  cheap  fruit,  grain,  stock  farms  for  sale. 
Postpaid 25c.  Southern  Farm  Agency,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


Wanted — 10  or  15  acres  land  Suitable 
for  poultry  and  fruit.  Good  house  and  barn.  Must 
be  within  three  hours  of  New  York.  Address,  stating 
lowest  terms.  J.  W.  B..  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


Butter-Maker  Wanted,  in  private 

creamery,  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  Quick, 
energetic,  single  man  preferred. 

F,  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Married  man  for  farm  woi  k. 
S.  D.  ANDERSON,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Practical  Farmer,  married,  desir  s 
situation  as  farm  manager,  or  would  work  a  good  farm 
on  shares.  Address  W.  NEAL,  Bedminster.  N.  J. 


Wanted. — Young  Men  to  learn  Tt  If  g- 

raphy  and  Station  Agents’ duties.  The  only  school 
in  the  country  under  the  direct  supervision  of  prac¬ 
tical  men.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue.  Chatham 
School  of  Telegraphy  and  Railroad  Business  College 
Chatham.  N.  Y. 


Best  new  variety  of  Seed  Po4atoe-i 
Send  for  circular.  WM.  MEYER.  Mears,  Mich. 


StED  Potatoes  — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Early  Bovee,  Early  Michigan,  Gem  of  Aroostook, 
thebestof  Jerrard's  introductions,  Seedling  from  the 
New  Queen.  Large  yield,  finest  quality.  3-busbel 
barrel,  $2.50.  Uncle  Sam,  White  Beauty.  Early  Thor¬ 
oughbred,  Wise  Seedling,  and  Carman  No.  3.  3-bushel 
barrel,  $2.  Terms  cash.  f.  o.  b.  Reference,  Lyons 
Nat’l  Bank.  C.  W.  BURNETT, Lyons, Wayne  Co.  N.Y 


Sweet  Potato  Seed — Jersey  yellow  ai  h 

red,  securely  packed,  to  carry  safely.  Send  for  circular 
with  prices  and  telling  how  to  grow  and  how  to  keep; 
also  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  etc.  Get  price 
list  before  purchasing.  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Now  Ready.— Alexander  Extra  Early  Potato.  Per 
lb..  30c.  Try  it.  O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Loueons  — 20.000  pure  stock,  direct 

from  originator.  Prices  surprisingly  low. 

W.  B.  DAVIS.  Janesville,  Wls. 


Eggs  for  Hatching. — See  Wixiou’s 

advertisement  last  week. 


Interested  in  Greater  Dairy  Profiti? 

Investigate  “Bausman  Perfect  Sanitary"  cow  basins . 
Interesting  circular  free. 

EDWARD  MANCHESTER’S  SONS.  Wlnsted,  Conn. 


Oak  Lawn,  tl  e  Home  cf  America^ 
Finest  Prize  Winners.  NDe  leadingva-ieties.  Stamp 
for  free  catalogue  and  Pou’lry  Guide. 

BREWSTER  H.  LITTLE,  Itockton,  Ill. 


30  DAYS  SALE. 

M.  B  Turkeys,  White  Holland  Pekin  Duel-  a.  25 
varletiea  of  poultry  to  go  quick.  Eggs,  $i  p  r 
setting;  $2  50  for  three.  CATTLE,  8HEHP, 
SWINE  and  DOGS.  Write  for  partlculara  to-day 
PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK  CO., 

337  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  YARDS 

WM.S.  CRAFT,  Prop..  King  St.,  Port  Chester.  N.  V. 
Has  for  sale  a  few  Cockerels  of  following  named 
breeds:  Andalusians,  L.  Brahmas,  Houdans.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  $1  to  $2  each.  Good  stock  and  in 
perfect  health.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  season. 


RAW  FURS.— I  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


— Man  or  lady  to  travel  and  ap¬ 
point  agents.  Estab.  firm.  1850 
per  month  &  expenses  to  start. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  246  Locust  Street.  Phila. 


Good  Pay  fo-  working  evenir  gs  for  i  s 

Business  suitable  for  either  sex.  Let  us  hear  from 
you.  Address.  Lock  Box  257,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


penny  pi  lU  TO  free  from  blight.  Miller  Red 
Dunn  I  iLnll  I  u  raspberry  and  Lucretia  dew¬ 
berry  $3.50  per  1.000.  Strawberry  plants  $1.25  per  1,000 
up.  Catalogue  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover.  Del. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotnouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


FVI  UCUflTT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  nCVYII  I,  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation*. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO,, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 
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No  matter  what  }rou  grow — corn,  potatoes,  grain,  anything  from 
strawberries  to  peanuts — you  can  have  bigger  crops  this  year  than  you  ever 
had  before.  How?  By  cultivating  in  the  best  way  ("the  easiest  way)  with  ( 

HALLOCK’S  Success 

Anti-Clog 

Weeder  and  Cultivator 


The  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  used  it  express  their  satisfaction  in  letters 
like  the  following: 


»  Special  Price  .°1  lhe  Jirst  or(le[ from  e,er'|dis- 

as  wpvvEUB  iv«  tnct  wtiere  we  have  no  agency, 
gs  And  the  agency  goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 

3K 


"I  have  given  ITallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  a  thorough  trial  on  tho  following  crops, — strawberries, 
com,  oats,  and  potatoes.  1  have  four  times  ns  many  strawberry  plants  as  my  neighbors,  yet  I  did  only  one 
fourth  as  much  work  as  they  did,  and  had  only  one-fourth  as  many  weeds.  As  for  my  potato  crop,  I  did  less 
work,  had  fewer  weeds  (in  the  rainiest  season  we  ever  had)  than  X  ever  had  before.  Nota  hoe  was  used  in 
the  patcli.  I  had  the  best  yield  X  ever  had,  an  average  of  178  bushels  of  good  potatoes  to  the  acre.  My 
neighbors  cultivated  in  the  old  way  and  hoed  their  crops,  and  they  got,  on  an  average,  about  loo  bushels  per 
acre-"  A.  C.  Downing,  Lexington,  Ky. 

“I  consider  that  Ilallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  has  paid  for  itself  this  season.  I  used  it  on  grain, 
corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  in  my  large  orchard,  and  it  has  worked  successfully  everywhere.  We  were 
bothered  with  cut-worms.  I  began  to  use  tho  Weeder  when  tho  corn  was  one  inch  high,  and  had  hardly  a 
hill  destroyed  by  cut-worms,  while  my  neighbors  had  to  replant  two  or  threo  times.” 

Cuas.  Timekman,  Holland,  Mich. 

“For  field  corn,  potatoes,  sowed  corn,  strawberries,  in  fact,  whatever  it  has  been  used  on,  Xlallock’s 
Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  For  working  in  grass  seed  it  is  well  worth  its  cost  if  it 
could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.”  Kikk  E.  Gardner,  Hancock,  Mass. 

"A  boy  and  one  horse  with  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Wgeder  saved  me  the  expense  of  two  men,  two 
cultivators  and  four  horses  in  tending  my  one  hundred  acres  of  corn,  and  kept  it  much  cleaner  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivator  could  have  done.  I  shall  need  one  or  two  more  of  your  weeders  for  next  season.” 

H.  M.  Esty,  Crestou,  Ind. 


^  All  T  I  Ml  ■  Th*8  Weeder  is  protected  by 
Vy  M  W  I  I  V  II  ■  our  patent  No.  600,782, 
dated  March  15,  1S9S.  The  public  is  notified  and 
warned  that  any  infringement  on  our  flat  tooth  Weeder, 
whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  the  same  will  be 
promptly  prosecuted.  Agents  handling  our  Weeders 
are  requested  to  send  us  names  of  persons  thus  in¬ 
fringing  on  our  patents. 


Send  ns  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal,  and  we’ll  mail  you  sheets  of  testi¬ 
monials  (zve  will  forfeit  $100  if  a  single  testimonial  is  found  to  be  false)  together  with  ^ 
full  information  about  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder.  Write  at  once  and  take 
advantage  of  the  Special  Price  Offer. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


A  MINIE-BALL 

won’t  “sweep  an  avenue,”  but  its  screech  will  call 
attention.  These  little  ads.  may  remind  you  we 
have  larger  ammunition  for  the  asking.  Write  us. 
I’AOK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up."  Cannot  Sag, 

I  Get  hisneweatalogua.  Ii 
tells  all  about  The  Best' 
\  Farm  Fence  Made. 

W.  J.  ADAM, 


CanYouprjYp  a  f|aj|‘r 

Anybody  that  can  drives 
null  can  build 

The  Chandlee  Fence. 

Any  kind  of  wire  may  be  used. 

Makes  the  most  rigid,  strong- 
v  ?  III  HU  eat,  and  most  durable  fence 

‘  1  [■  that  can  be  made  of  wire.  Look  at  the 
I  9  cut.  “THAT  STAY  WILL  STAY.” 

omei  V,  *  N0  twisting,  straining  or  breaking.  The 
secret  is  in  the  lock  which  absolutely  holds  the  stay. 
It  makes  the  cheapest  good  wire  fence  known. 
WE  WANT  AGENTS.  Reliable  and  responsible  men  only. 
We  give  exclusive  territory  to  right  men.  Write  for 
terms  and  territory.  Sample  and  Catalogue  Free. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  II  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


j — e — 5 — e — * — e- 

CYGLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

Builds  100  RODS  of  strongest  fence  &  day,  27  to 
60  inches  high.  7*  to  12  cables.  [Easy  to  Build 
and  Cheap.]  Thousands  in  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

..  .  f  Waukegan,  Ill.,  Cleveland.  Otito. 

'  1  Toronto, Can.  Melbourne, Australia 

-t— 


-A> — P~ 


OurNew  Fence  Ratchet  ^gyhtx 

=  fence.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound.  No  holes  to  bore  iu  posts. 
Attaches  at  any  point  between  end 
posts.  Sample  and  oircn'ar  free. 

W.  Ii.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  LEESBURG,  OHIO. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  locality  for  the  sale  of  our  Lubricating  Oils 
to  the  farmers,  threshers,  mills,  etc.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  those  who  mean  business;  none  other 
need  apply.  For  particulars  address 

LINCOLN  OIL  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  FINGERS.  Which  are  Rest? 

NO  GOOD  JUDGE  decides  a  case  until  BOTH  sides  have  ^ 
been  heard.  Neither  should  YOU.  Read  and  BELIEVE  all  that 
other  manufacturers  say  of  the  value  of  a  GOOD  weeder  in  the  ' 
field,  but  before  buying  ANY  weeder  see  what  WE  have  to  say  J 
"hunt  - -  1 

BREED’S  new  “VICTOR”  WEEDER 
with  ROUND  FINGERS, 

then  decide  in  favor  of  the  one  you  think  is  best  AND  BUY  IT.  I 
Twelve  years  of  PERFECT  success  with  ROUND  FINGERS 
enables  us  to 

GUARANTEE  that  our  “Victor”  Weeder  will  do  better! 
work  in  ALL  crops  and  EVERY  spot  and  place  than  any  other 
shape  or  make,  and  that  they  will  do  GOOD  work  where  others 
will  not  work  at  all.  When  one  does  not  do  so  it  may  be  returned 
and  we  will  refund  the  entire  cost  to  you. 

jfctT Agents  wanted  everywhere.  First  Weeder  in  a  town  a' 
special  price,  and  you  have  the  agency  if  you  want  it.  Writ< 
TO-DAY  for  our  circulars.  THEY  MAY  SAVE  YOU  DOLLARS 

[THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO..  261  MERsKANTS  ROW,  BOSTON,  MASS.I 


ffou  Want  to  Make  More  Money 

JSy,  TUI?  VC  AD  TUAN  CUED  DCCflDC  To  get  the  best  results  with  the  least 

IfllO  I  LMlI  I  nAll  LYLiI  DLlUilCi  effort  and  expense  for  hand  hire,  you 

1  nrnst.  uro  T.  4  A  At ■  WAS  Timla 


“BE  SURE  YOU  ARE  RIGHT 

AND  THEN 
CO  AHEAD” 

was  the  remark  of  a 
famous  general,  and 

|  it  applies  to  us. 
We have  the 
right  thing 
at  the 
right  price 
and  are  going  ahead 
with  it. 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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The  Man- Weight  series  consist  of 

Combined  Cultivator  (10  machines  in  1) . £8.00 

Combined  Cultivator,  with  Hill  and  Row  Drill,..12.00 

Single  Wheel  Cultivator .  6.00 

Complete  set  of  tools  with  each  machine. 

If  you  order  from  this 
advertisement  andmen- 
tion  this  paper,  we  will 
give  25  per  cent  04)  off.  Cash  with  order  or  will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  subject  to  examination,  if  you  prefer. 


SPECIAL 


To  get  the  best  results  with  the  least 
effort  and  expense  for  hand  hire,  you 

must  use  I,A  ISOK-S  i  V I  SO  Tools 

that  increase  production. 

=EVERITT’S= 

Man-Weight 

Cultivators  and  Drills 

are  the  greatest  Labor-Saving,  Crop 
1‘roducing  Machines  OUT  EARTH. 
They  are  as  far  ahead  of  the  hand-push 
machines  as  the  self  binder  is  ahead  of 
the  self  rake.  The  self  rake  requires 
binding  the  sheaves.  Other  cultiva¬ 
tors  require  hoeing  after  them.  The 
Man-Weight  does  not.  The  drag  bars 
are  hinged  as  shown  and  the  tools  can 
be  moved  all  around  the  plants— just 
— — — '  like  a  hoein  your  hands.  No  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  push  them.  The  weight  of  the  body  does  it. 
1  ONE  MAN- WEIGHT  or  ?Ye  hand-push 

Equals  10  Men  with  Hoes 


machines.  No  Far¬ 
mer,  Gardener  or 


Trucker  can  afford  to  be  without  a  set  of  these  mach¬ 
ines.  They  are  needed  and  will  satisfy  w  hen 
yon  get  them.  THEY  WILL  SAVE  THEIR 
COST  many  times  every  year  in  hand  hire,  closer 
planting,  superior  crops.  Time  is  money  and  ease  of 
doing  your  work  an  object.  A  Man- Weight  would  be 


Catalogue  of  these  and  other  Labor-Saving  Tools  cheap  at  double  our  price;  the  old  style  (in  compari- 
free  on  request.  son)  high,  if  a  gift. 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  Seedsman,  ^manufacturer,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 

because  wc  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  wo 
do,  but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  You  can  buy  tho 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  That 
makes  a  saving  that  will  amount  to  something  nice. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY, 

5303  Old  Street,  Peoria,  III. 
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A  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fence  of 

Coiled  Hurd  Hteel 
Spring  Wire. 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  10O 

rod  fence.  Agents 
Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  I'enrcMaeh.Co. 
Box 23  Ml. Sterling, <». 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(When  the  Posts  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts. 

We  can  give  you  valuable  information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  IPich. 


in  I  q  c  8  to  15:  price  !)0o.  to  $1.35  per  100” 

W  1  r\  EL  WEAVER  $1.00.  Charges  paid.- 
STRKTCHERS  3c,  Circular  free.  Agents* 
wanted.  FULTON  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  9,  Wauseon.  O. 
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Machine  $6 


that  tveaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

McFarland  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Portland,  Ind..  ll.S.A. 
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There’s  a  Difference! 

There  is  a  difference  between  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  and  seeds  as  usually  sold. 
Experience,  the  best  of  teachers  (although  her  terms  are  sometimes  high),  has 
taught  thousands  of  planters  to  appreciate  the  difference.  The  difference  is  one 
of  quality  rather  than  of  price ;  the  highest-priced  seeds  are  not  necessarily 
the  best,  while  the  lowest-priced  seeds  are  seldom,  if  ever,  the  cheapest. 

In  order  that  thousands  more  may  learn,  at  little  expense,  just  what  this 
difference  actually  is,  avc  offer — 

Five  Popular  25  =  CENT  Trial  Collections. 

Although  we  originated  this  plan  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  never  before  have  we  been 
able  to  give  such  great  value  for  the  money.  Aside  from  the  knowledge  gained  as  to  the 

decided  superiority  of  BURPEE’S  BEST  Seeds  that  Grow  for  1899,  you  get  in  these 
Collections  for  twenty-five  cents  seeds  that  would  cost  ordinarily  several  times  this  amount. 

4rs»  ■»  /-v  /-.f  you  can  select  any  two  Collections  and  have  FREE  as  a  premium  one  luilf-size  packet 

|®>rOr  OVJ  (price  loots.)  of  BURPEE’S  BUSH  SWEET  PEA,  the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age. 


Five  Fine  PANSIES 
Mailed  for  25  Cts. 

Next  to  Sweet  Peas,  Pansies  are  the 
most  popular  of  all  flowers  grown  from 
seed.  For  years  we  have  made  a 
Specialty  of  Pansies,  and  have  not 
only  the  largest  collection  but  also  the 
choicest  seed  of  each,— the  best  that 
Europe  and  America  can  produce. 

This  Collection  embraces  a  full-size 
packet  of  the  beautiful  gigantic  New 
French  Pansy,  PRESIDENT  CAR¬ 
NOT,  illustrated  herewith;  a  half-size 
packet  of  our  own  novelty,  the  gigan¬ 
tic  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY,  which 
is  a  companion  flower,  having  each 
petal  beautifully  blotched  on  a  gold 
ground  instead  of  on  a  silver  ground, — 
see  illustration  on  page  115  of  The 
Farm  Annual.  It  contains  also  a 
full-size  packet  each  of  the  delicately 
lieautiful  new  COQUETTE  DE 
POISSY,  the  brilliant  German 
FIRE  KING,  and  an  unequaled  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  giant-flowered  BURPEE’S 
DEFIANCE  PANSIES,— in  all  more 
than  four  hundred  seeds,  which,  pur¬ 
chased  separately,  would  cost  seventy 
cents.  41^  With  each  Collection  we 
send  the  leaflet  telling  “ How  to  Grow 
the  Largest  and  Finest  Pansies." 


Seven  Superb  Vegetables,  all  of  our  own 
introduction,  mailed  for  twenty=five  cents. 


LONG  -  KEEPING  AUSTRALIAN 
BROWN  ONION,  a  magnificent  new 
Onion  of  beautiful  amber-brown  skin 
and  mild,  white  flesh.  Extremely 
early  in  ripening  and  keeps  in  good 
condition  longer  than  any  other. — 
FORDHOOK  FANCY  IOMATO, 
the  most  remarkable  novelty  in  toma¬ 
toes  ever  introduced. — COLUMBIA 
BEET,  extra  earlv  and  of  finest 
quality.— B  U  R  P  E  E’S  NETTED 
GEM  MELON,  the  variety  that  has 
made  Colorado  famous  for  its  “  Rocky 
Ford"  Melons.  —  CALIFORNIA 
CREAM  BUTTER  LETTUCE, 
splendid  large,  buttery  heads  in  sum- 
mer.— EARLIEST  WHITE  RAD¬ 
ISH,  crisp,  snow-white  little  radishes 
in  only  sixteen  days. — FORDHOOK 
PICKLING  CUCUMBER,  the  best 
for  pickling  and  line  also  for  slicing; 
very  prolific. 

")£  Ptc  we  will  mail  all 
rUl  ZtJ  v>18.  Seven  Packets, 

each  full  size,  with  illustration  and 
directions  for  culture  on  each. 


YOUNG  PLANTS  OF  NEW  EARLY  TOM ATO,— FORDHOOK  FANCY. 


Six  Showy  NASTURTIUMS, 
More  than  two  ounces  of  Seed, 
Mailed  for  25  Cts. 

To  get  their  full  beauty,  Nasturtiums  should 
he  planted  freely.  This  Collection  gives  more 
than  two  ounces  of  the  seed.  It  contains  one 
full-size  packet  each  of  our  beautiful  new 
climbing  SUNLIGHT,  the  brightest  and 
largest- flowered  Nasturtium;  the  unique, 
curiously  marked  French  TALL  CHAME¬ 
LEON,  and  the  fascinating  small-flowered 
new  LIU  PUT  NASTURTIUMS, -all  three 
illustrated  on  page  114  of  Thk  Farm  Annual. 
If  contains  also  one-lialf  ounce  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  NEW  HYBRIDS  OF  MADAME  GUN¬ 
TER,— one-half  ounce  of  our  unequaled, 
gorgeous  NEW  TOM  THUMB  MIXED,  and 
one-half  ounce  of  FORDHOOK  FAVORITE 

Climbing  nasturtiums. 

ttrg~  With  each  Collection  we  send  “  How 
to  < Irow  both.  Tall  and  Dwarf  Nasturtiums." 


Our  Dollar  Box  of  Seeds 

contains  thirty-eight  packets  of  Best  Seeds, — 


actual  retail  value  more  than  four  dollars. 

We  have  selected  the  most  popular  five  Collections,— Seven  Vegetables  of 
Our  Own  Introduction,— The  Seven  Superb  Sweet  Peas, — The  Five  Fink 
Pansies, — The  Six  Showy  Nasturtiums,  and  our  Gem  Collection  of  Ten 
Popular  Annuals, — as  any  customer  can  oil  the  basis  of  Five  for  One  Dollar. 
To  these  we  have  added  a  full-size  packet  of  Burpee’s  Bush  Sweet  Pea,  while 
of  the  “Fifteen  Novelties  Free  for  Trial”  we  have  included  the  New  American 
Carrot  and  Frame’s  Santiago  Watermelon. 

These  make  in  all  the  thirty-eight  packets  for  one  dollar,  which  are 
p;icked  neatly  in  a  pasteboard  box  and  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address, 
gfejy  By  referring  to  our  catalogue,  you  will  find  that  at  prices  “per  packet” 
these  thirty=eight  packets  would  cost  four  dollars  and  ten  cents. 


Seven  New  Sweet  Peas  for  25  Cts. 


Burpee's  GEM  Collection  for 


T7_  „  or  we  will  mail  one  packet 

ror  AD  vAS.  each  of  all  the  following: 

LITTLE  GEM  SWEET  ALYSSUM.— The  most 
beautiful,  carpet-like  variety  of  the  popular 
ever-blooming,  white  Sweet  Alyssum. 

NEW  MARGUERITE  CENT  AURE  \  .—See 
illustration.  Beautiful  plants,  hearing  large, 
graceful,  double  flowers  of  the  purest  white. 

GOLDEN  WEST  ESCHSCHOLTZIA.—  The  New 
“  Giant  California  Poppy."  Large,  bright-yellow 
flowers  borne  profusely  all  summer. 

DOUBLE  GAILLARDIAS. — The  showy  bright 
Picta  Lorenziana  type  of  all  colors. 

COVENT  GARDEN  GYPSOPHILA.— A  greatly 
improved  strain  of  the  delicately  graceful  and 
airy  Baby's  Breath;  fine  with  Sweet  Peas. 

FORDHOOK  FINE  MIXED  IPOMGEAS.— 

Manv  large-fiowered,  showy  varieties,  including 
the  finest  new  giant  Japanese  Morning  Glories. 

FORDHOOK  LARGE-FLOWERING  PHLOX. 
— The  best  selected  strain  of  large-flowered  va¬ 
rieties,  grown  by  ourselves  at  Fordhook  Farms. 

CHAMOIS-ROSE  POPPY.— A  distinct  novelty, 
bearing  large,  fluffy,  and  perfectly  double  flowers 
of  a  clear  chamois-rose  color;  delicately  beautiful. 

SALVIA  SPLENDENS.— N  umerous  long  spikes 
of  the  most  intensely  brilliant  scarlet  flowers. 

FORDHOOK  FAMOUS  MAMMOTH  VERBE¬ 
NAS.  -The  largest  and  finest  st  rain  ever  origi¬ 
nated.  These  are  truly  mammoth  Verbenas. 


COPYRIGHTED 

W.A.B.&CO. 


Our  Grand  Collection  of  Seven  Superb  New  Sweet  Peas 
for  twenty-five  cents  is  a  special  feature  of  our  business 
eacli  year,  but  never  before  has  the  collection  contained  seeds 
of  such  value  as  this  year.  All  are  regular-size  packets,  con¬ 
taining  from  forty  to  seventy  seeds  each,  except  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Black  Knight,  of  which  there  are  twenty  seeds. 
4S”  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  last  year  it  would  have  cost  exactly 
two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  to  procure  the  seed 
contained  in  these  Seven  Packets  sold  now  for  25  cents. 
Extravagant  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  can  be  verified 
easily  by  comparing  with  the  prices  in  Burpee's  Farm  Annual 
last  year,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  three  of  these  “  advance 
novelties  ”  sold  at  25  cents  per  packet  of  ten  seeds,  and  three 
others  at  15  cents  for  thirty  seeds. 


4®“With  each  collection  we  inclose  a  copy  of  our  new  leaflet,  telling  how  we  grow  Sweet  Peas 
at  our  famous  FORDHOOK  FARMS,  well  known  as  the  Largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America. 


Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Cash  Prizes 

and  many  other  New  Features  of  particular  interest,  presented  in 

Burpee’s  Farm  AnnuaM899 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 

A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages, — tells  the  plain  truth  about 
Burpee’s  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow,  including  rare  Novelties  which  cannot  be 
had  elsewhere.  Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  nature. 
Gives  practical  information  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the  choicest  Vege¬ 
tables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers.  J5@“MaiIed  FREE  to  any  address. 
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BURPEE’S  SEEDS  are  sold  in  any  quan= 
tity,  but  only  under  seal.  They  are  always 
GENUINE  as  dated, — if  seal  is  unbroken. 
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Seeds  That  Grow. — The  “  Farm  An¬ 
nual  ”  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  ATLEE 
Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  bears 
this  year  a  second  and  most  fitting  title, 
“  The  Plain  Truth  about  Seeds.”  Of  the 
accuracy  of  this  description  of  the  book 
nobody  who  has  ever  dealt  with  the 
house  will  entertain  the  smallest  doubt, 
for  no  establishment  of  any  nature  in 
the  United  States  has  built  up  an  older 
or  better  reputation  for  absolute  fair 
dealing.  We  have  been  familiar  with 
their  operations  for  a  pretty  big  fraction 
of  a  century  now,  and  know  whereof  we 
affirm.  The  Annual  is  a  pamphlet  of 
176  octavo  pages,  closely  but  very  clearly 
printed,  and  profusely  illustrated  with 
fine  engravings  and  brilliant  colored 
plates.  It  is  mailed  free  to  any  address, 
and  is  decidedly  worth  sending  for. — 
From  “The  Country  Gentleman,” 
Albany ,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  1899. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  whose  adver¬ 
tisement  appears  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  are  seedsmen  of  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  integrity  and  fair  dealing. — 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  ex-Secrelary 
of  Agriculture ,  in  his  neio  paper,  The 
Conservative,  Nebraska  City,  Neb., 
January  12,  1899. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that 
advertising  is  as  necessary  to  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  as  is  the  payment  of  rent.  One  of  the  rules 
of  Mr.  Burpee’s  establishment  is  that  just  as 
much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  careful  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  advertising  as  to  the  raising  of 
the  seeds  and  bulbs.  When  a  boy,  the  writer  of 
this  paragraph  spent  many  happy  days  on  Mr. 
Burpee’s  Fordhook  seed-farm,  near  Doylestown, 
Penn.,  and  everywhere  noticed  that  attention 
was  paid  to  doing  things  right  and  having  things 
right.  The  seeds  must  all  be  tested;  the  tools 
must  always  lie  in  place;  the  premises  must 
always  look  clean  and  neat.  This  system  of 
working  has  had  its  effect  in  a  business  that  con¬ 
tinually  increases  and  is  always  up  with  the 
times.  Mr.  Burpee’s ’99  seed  catalogue  is  out.— 
Editorial  in  Agricultural  Advertising,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Januat'y,  1899. 


C  o  fz.  f'4-o  we  ma''  one  Packet  each  of  LADY 

1  Or  40  Vtb.  NINA  BALFOUR,  Eckford’s  new 
light  mauve;  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  largest  flowers  of  most 
beautiful  deep-rose  color;  BLACK  KNIGHT,  darkest  of 
all  Sweet  Peas,  nearly  black;  ORIENTAL,  most  gorgeous 
orange  -  salmon  ;  MODESTY,  silvery.  white,  suffused  with 
delicate  flesh  color;  SALOPIAN,  most  brilliant  scarlet;  and 
BURPEE’S  BEST,  an  absolutely  unequaled  mixture  of  all  the 
choicest  novelties.  See  beautiful  colored  plate  in  catalogue. 


W-  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Speedy  work  means  greater  profits.  Ail 
Iron  Age  implements  mean  more 
speed— especially  the  Iron  Age 
Combined  Seed  Drill  and 
Wheel  Hoe.  Most  com¬ 
plete  garden  tool  ever 


Iron 

Age 

Speed 
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It  will  plow,  levfl^ ar¬ 
row,  sow,  cover,  rake, 
cultivate,  hoe  and  hill. 
You  can  plant  more, 
cultivate  more,  sell 
more  at  higher  prices 
if  you  use  the  IRON 
AGE  COMBINED 
SEED  DRILL  AND 
WHEEL  HOE. 

Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  handsome  IroQ 
Age  book  of  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  implements  for  ’99. 

BATEMAN  MIG.  CO., 
Box  102,  Grenloeh,  H.  J. 


The  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 


with  Coulter,  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheel. 


They 
are  made 
in  five 
sizes,  for 
1  and  2  horses. 

Light,  and  easy 
to  handle. 


The  bent  hill-side  plotr  made.  Best  for  plowing  back  and 
forth  without  opening  up  lands.  Specially  constructed  mold 
board  makes  it  turn  nod  perfectly. 
The  jointer  reverses  with  the  mold  board, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can’t  choke. 
Made  with  wood  or  steel  beam.  Take  a 
furrow  slice  from  8  to  10  inches  wide  and  4  to  8 
inches  deep.  Write  for  special  plow  circulars. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falla,  Maas. 


FOUR , 


NOT  THREE ,  FOODS -DR.  JENKINS. 


Vol.  LVIII.  No.  2564. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  18,  1899. 


81  PER  YEAR. 


THE  FEEDING  OF  A  TREE. 

WHAT  IT  EATS.  HOW  IT  EATS. 

Where  Shall  We  Put  Its  Dinner? 

What  Trees  Contain. — We  find  in  the  substance 
of  fruit  trees,  as  in  that  of  all  other  crops,  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids,  and  relat¬ 
ively  small  amounts  of  soda,  iron 
and  chlorine.  We  have  no  data 
as  to  the  total  quantities  by 
weight  of  these  things  in  the 
whole  tree,  and  we  know  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  tree 
contain  very  different  amounts. 

Thus  the  young  wood  contains  a 
larger  per  cent  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry  sub¬ 
stance  than  the  old  wood.  Two 
years  ago,  I  saved  all  the  trim¬ 
mings  from  16  yearling  peach 
trees,  and  determined  several  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredients  in  them.  I 
found  in  the  dry  twigs  : 

Pounds  per  acre 


(150  trees) 

Nitrogen,  1.01  per  cent . 0.70 

Phos.  acid,  21  per  cent . 0.14 

Potash,  .47  per  cent . 0  33 

Lime,  .97  per  cent . 0.68 


This,  of  course,  represents  only 
the  growth  which  is  cut  off.  We 
know  that  these  things,  although 
forming  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  whole  tree,  less  than  1-40  of 
the  twigs,  less  than  1-200  of  the 
inner  wood  of  the  tree,  are  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  the  plant’s 
life.  However  small  the  total 
quantity,  a  certain  amount  is  in¬ 
dispensable. 

Must  Consider  Lime.— 

There  are  four  things — not  three 
— which,  generally  speaking,  the 
fruit  grower  has  specially  to  look 
out  for  in  his  fertilizers — nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
lime.  The  first  three  we  need 
not  say  another  word  about,  but 
why  name  lime  with  them  ?  Be¬ 
cause,  for  one  thing,  our  Con¬ 
necticut  soils,  excepting  a  little 
in  the  western  part,  are  not  lime¬ 
stone  soils,  and  are  not  rich  in 
lime ;  although  they  may  con¬ 
tain  naturally  more  available 
lime  than  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid,  yet  it  is  quite  likely  that, 
unless  care  is  taken,  lime  may  be¬ 
come  relatively  deficient  in  fruit 
orchards. 

Then  again,  the  growth  of  wood 
and  of  leaves  of  fruit  trees  makes 
much  larger  demands  on  the  lime 
of  the  soil  than  on  either  other 
fertilizer  ingredient.  Thus  the 
ashes  of  deciduous  trees  contain 
three  times  as  much  lime  as  pot¬ 
ash  ;  those  of  conifers  nearly  six 
times  as  much.  The  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  potash  and  lime  is 
even  greater  in  the  case  of  leaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  fruits  contain  more  potash  than  lime.  But  the 
total  annual  growth  of  the  tree,  fruit  included,  takes, 
I  believe,  much  more  lime  in  the  aggregate  than  of 
potash. 

Another  reason  for  numbering  lime  with  the  ferti 
lizers  to  be  applied  to  orchards  is  this  :  If  any  ingre¬ 


dient  of  the  soil  is  lost  by  leaching,  it  is  sure  to  be 
lime,  and  more  of  lime  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  this  way 
than  of  potash  or  any  other  mineral  matter.  We  are 
told  often  enough  that  soils  absorb  or  fix  plant  food, 
potash,  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  hold  them 
so  that  they  will  not,  readily  at  least,  leach  out.  We 
are  not  told,  perhaps,  often  enough,  that  any  fixing  of 


these  things  is  only  possible  by  an  unfixing,  a  releas¬ 
ing,  of  some  other  base — usually  lime  ;  so  that,  if  the 
soil  is  leached  by  rains  at  any  time  of  the  year,  put¬ 
ting  on  potash  salts,  to  a  certain  extent  exhausts 
lime.  Generally,  perhaps,  this  loss  is  not  a  serious 
one,  but  on  soils  naturally  poor  in  lime,  it  may  be 
serious,  and  trees  may  suffer  for  want  of  lime,  while 


they  have  abundance  of  the  more  expensive  ingre¬ 
dients — potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  potash  and  lime,  then,  are  the  things 
which  fruit-growers  must  regard  in  fertilizing  or¬ 
chards.  The  other  necessary  elements  of  plant  food 
will  be  supplied  incidentally  in  supplying  these. 

How  the  Tree  Hats. — Next  let  us  notice  the  way 
in  which  our  fertilizers  get  into 
the  tree.  We  know  that,  with¬ 
out  exception,  they  must  all  come 
through  the  root  system  alone. 
The  leaves  do  not,  as  some  im¬ 
agine,  take  up  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  The  root  is  the  only  way  in. 
A  large  part  of  the  dry  matter  of 
the  plant  to  be  sure,  about  40  per 
cent,  perhaps,  is  taken  out  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  by  the 
leaves.  But  the  mineral  matter 
and  nitrogen  of  the  plant,  which 
include  our  fertilizer  constitu¬ 
ents,  come  to  it  only  through  the 
roots.  It  is  worth  while,  then, 
to  consider  the  way  the  roots 
grow,  how  far  they  grow,  and 
how  they  get  hold  of  plant  food. 
It  is  a  much  more  important  mat¬ 
ter  for  orchardists  than  for  those 
whose  crops  are  of  annual  plants. 
With  the  latter,  the  fertilizer  and 
the  roots  go  in  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  mistakes  made  one 
year  can  be  remedied  the  next. 

But  with  trees,  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  apply  the  fertilizers 
close  to  the  living  roots  each  year. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  feed  them  in 
a  given  place  and  let  them  come 
for  their  food,  as  animals  do. 
With  trees,  two  mistakes  in  the 
application  of  plant  food  may  be 
longer  in  coming  to  light.  All 
plants  follow  an  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  shape  and  growth  of 
their  root  systems  just  as  they  do 
in  their  growth  above  ground. 
Wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat, 
grown  in  a  soil  which  is  open, 
moist  and  evenly  supplied  with 
plant  food,  show  just  as  marked 
and  different  characters  in  the 
way  their  roots  grow  and  spread 
as  are  seen  in  the  growth  of  their 
tops. 

How  Roots  Grow. — Some 
plants  are  naturally  deep-rooted, 
some  shallow,  some  have  a  strong 
taproot,  others  throw  out  several 
strong  roots  from  the  same  point 
without  a  taproot.  But  while 
all  this  is  true,  it  is  likewise  true 
that,  in  most  eases,  a  tree  or 
shrub  cannot  closely  follow  the 
architectural  plan  peculiar  to  it, 
but  is  forced  by  outside  condi¬ 
tions  to  modify  this  plan.  If  the 
taproot  strikes  a  ledge,  it  must 
turn  aside,  and  being  in  this  way 
made  less  effective,  the  lateral 
roots  grow  the  more  to  take  its  place.  If  roots  strike 
a  stiff  clay,  and  find  too  little  air,  they  slacken  or  stop 
their  growth  there,  and  grow.the  faster  elsewhere. 
Hence,  it  is  true,  I  think,  of  our  orchards,  that  the 
shape  and  extent  of  the  mass  of  roots  are  determined 
by  tillage,  character  of  soil,  water  supply  and  food 
supply,  a  great  deal  more  than*,by*theJll,nature  of 
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the  trees  themselves.  Shallow  rooting  and  deep  root¬ 
ing  are,  in  fact,  determined  by  the  soil,  and  not  by 
the  character  of  the  tree. 

It  is  a  common  but  very  erroneous  belief  among 
many  orchardists,  that  the  spread  of  the  roots  of  a 
tree  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  tops.  But  all 
the  observations  thus  far  made,  go  to  show  that,  or¬ 
dinarily,  the  roots  far  outspread  the  tops.  Thus 
Bailey,  in  1898,  dug  out  two  roots  of  a  Howell  standard 
pear  tree,  set  in  1889,  on  a  hard  clay  knoll.  The  full 
spread  of  the  tree  was  seven  feet ;  but  the  roots  ran 
21  feet  in  one  direction  on  their  hunt  for  plant  food. 
If  they  ran  as  far  on  the  other  side,  here  is  a  spread 
of  42  feet,  or  six  times  the  spread  of  the  top.  Even  at 
their  shallowest  point,  they  were  eight  inches  below 
the  surface,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plow,  while  at  a 
distance  of  21  feet,  they  were  only  2>£  feet  down.  In 
a  rich,  well-tilled  soil,  and  set  in  the  same  year  as  the 
other,  a  Fall  Orange  apple  spread  its  roots  eight  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  tree,  while  the  branches  spread 
but  four  feet  on  each  side.  Its  roots,  too,  were  below 
the  reach  of  the  plow.  The  soil  about  these  trees  had 
been  well-tilled.  But  another  tree  growing  on  sod 
land,  was  found  to  have  its  roots  close  under  the  sur- 
f  ace  where  tillage  would  destroy  them,  where  drought 
would  kill  them,  and  where  they  had  to  fight  for  their 
food  with  lusty  grass  roots. 

They  Hunt  Plant  Food.— These  facts,  with  a 
multitude  of  other  observations,  show  clearly  that, 
by  our  orchard  management,  begun  before  thetrees 
are  set,  and  continued  without  any  intermission,  we 
can  put  the  main  mass  of  the  roots  where  we  want 
them,  and  keep  them  there  ;  also  that,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  whole  soil  of  an  orchard  is  full  of 
roots,  and  that  fertilizers  broadcasted  will  as  certainly, 
probably  more  certainly,  be  quickly  available  to  the 
trees  than  if  spread  only  under  each  particular  tree. 

Another  thing  worth  remembering  is  that  the  roots 
of  any  plant  will  search  for  food  as  well  as  for  air  and 
water.  If  you  set  a  plant  in  a  tub  or  pot  of  rather 
poor  soil,  the  roots  will  spread  pretty  evenly  through 
it.  If  you  enrich  the  soil  with  some  fertilizer  well 
mixed  all  through  it,  the  spread  of  roots  will  be  even, 
but  perhaps  not  as  extensive.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  use  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  in  a  third  pot, 
but  mix  it  with  the  three  inches  of  soil  next  the  bot¬ 
tom,  you  will  find  this  layer  filled  with  fine  rootlets, 
which  are  the  effective  part  of  the  root,  while  the 
root  system  is  very  sparsely  spread  elsewhere  in  the 
pot.  If  the  fertilizer  is  mixed  with  the  three  inches 
of  soil  next  the  surface,  or  is  put  in  a  section  of  soil 
on  one  side,  the  result  is  the  same.  Just  so  surely  as 
a  hungry  cat  follows  the  milk  pan,  just  so  surely  the 
roots  of  any  plant  follow  after  the  plant  food  in  the 
soil,  and  when  they  find  it,  the  feeding  roots  go  all 
through  it,  and  stop  hunting  elsewhere. 

New  Roots  Made.— One  other  thing.  The  main 
roots  of  any  perennial  plant  are,  of  course,  fixed  and 
immovable  in  the  soil  from  year  to  year.  Such  roots 
have,  for  the  most  part,  lost  all  power  of  taking  up 
plant  food.  They  are  woody,  and  covered  with  a  dead 
bark,  somewhat  like  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  real 
work  of  imbibing  food  and  drink  is  done  by  the  slender 
rootlets  and  by  the  root  hairs,  and  these  are  constantly 
making  new  growth.  Besides  this,  at  certain  times, 
whole  new  roots  start.  Whenever  clover,  for  instance, 
is  cut,  a  sudden  new  growth  of  roots  takes  place  be¬ 
fore  any  growth  appears  above  ground,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  with  each  renewal  of  tree  growth  above 
ground,  or  before  such  growth,  there  is  a  new  growth 
of  fibrous  roots  below ;  that  is,  a  fruit  tree  occupies 
new  tracts  of  soil  as  well  as  pushes  fresh  roots  into 
the  old  root  pastures.  These  tender  roots  lay  hold  of 
particles  of  soil  so  strongly  that  they  cannot  be  pulled 
apart,  the  acid  plant  juice  can  gnaw  the  rock  frag¬ 
ments  so  as  to  etch  them  where  it  has  taken  out  plant 
food,  and  all  the  gathered  material  is  passed  on 
through  the  young  sapwood  chiefly  to  the  leaves, 
where  it  is  used  for  building  up  the  plant,  also  for 
laying  by  a  reserve  of  food  in  the  stem  or  root  to  be 
used  for  the  early  Spring  growth  or  for  perfecting 
fruit.  Experiments  have  shown  that  a  fruit  tree  may 
lay  up  a  reserve  of  food  in  its  trunk  and  root,  which 
may  be  carried  there  for  more  than  one  season  to  sup¬ 
ply,  perhaps,  the  extra  draft  made  on  the  tree  in  a 
great  bearing  year.  [prof  ]  e.  h.  jenkins. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Spinach  may  be  sown  early,  as  soon  as  cherry  trees  are  in 
bloom.  When  sown  in  drills,  six  ounces  of  seed  are  required  for 
100  yards  of  row;  if  broadcast,  the  same  amount  -will  sow  a  patch 
30  feet  square.  Spinach  is  also  sown  in  late  Autumn. 

Onion  sets  may  be  put  out  now.  Three  quarts  of  sets  are  re¬ 
quired  to  100  yards  of  row;  8  to  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  South  of 
central  Virginia,  the  sets  are  planted  in  the  Fall,  during  October 
and  November,  thus  obtaining  bulbs  of  marketable  size  very 
early.  It  is  not  wise  to  grow  onions  of  an  ungainly  size.  When 
growing  vigorously,  early  ripening  may  be  hastened,  when  the 
bulbs  are  near  the  desired  size,  by  running  a  scuffle  hoe  under 
the  onions  at  one  side,  so  as  to  cut  off  half  the  roots. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS  OF  THE  HUDSON 
RIVER  \/ ALLEY. 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  is  interesting  to  entomol¬ 
ogists  because  a  slender  arm  of  what  is  known  as  the 
upper  austral  life  zone  extends  along  its  banks  from 
New  York  City  to  near  Mechanicsville.  This  exten¬ 
sion  of  favoring  climatic  conditions  and  the  unrivaled 
transportation  facilities  afforded  by  boat  and  train, 
make  this  river  a  natural  pathway  for  imported  and 
southern  insects  entering  the  State.  The  progress  up 
the  river  of  the  Elm-leaf  beetle  can  easily  be  traced. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Asparagus  beetle  has  become 
established  along  its  banks.  While  the  San  Jos6  scale 
has  been  shipped  with  nursery  stock  without  regard 
to  faunal  lines,  the  fact  remains  that  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  it  has  not  been  found  in  numbers  in  any  locality 
outside  of  the  area  lying  within  the  upper  austral  life 
zone,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  these  are 
probably  on  the  border  line  of  this  life  zone.  New 
York  State  is  specially  interesting  because  three  life 
zones  are  represented  within  her  borders,  thus  offer¬ 
ing  a  grand  opportunity  of  determining  the  effect  of 
climate  upon  insect  life.  In  order  to  facilitate  this 
investigation,  and  to  bring  these  facts  together  and 
render  them  accessible  to  the  public,  a  corps  of  volun¬ 
tary  observers  is  being  organized.  This  will  consist 
of  persons  willing  to  send  during  the  growing  season 
short  weekly  reports  on  the  insects  coming  under 
their  notice.  This  service  is  designed  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  practical  study  of  insects,  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  that  will  not  only  be  of  great  value  to  those  un¬ 
dertaking  the  work,  but  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit 
to  the  State  at  large. 

The  need  an  orchard  has  of  close  attention  from  its 
owner  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  many  insects  known 
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to  attack  the  apple  tree  or  its  fruit.  In  1882,  Dr. 
Lintner  published  a  list  of  176  ;  it  was  increased  in 
1894  to  280  by  Prof.  Bruner ;  in  1895,  Dr.  Lintner’s 
original  list  was  extended  to  360,  and  subsequent  ad¬ 
ditions  have  brought  the  total  up  to  371.  In  a  similar 
manner,  Prof.  Bruner  has  compiled  a  list  of  148 
species  depredating  on  the  grape  vine.  While  by  no 
means  all  of  these  can  be  considered  injurious,  many 
under  favoring  conditions  might  prove  quite  destruct¬ 
ive.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  great  importance  of 
spraying  trees  about  the  period  of  blooming,  though 
not  while  in  bloom,  is  shown  by  the  pests  that  begin 
their  work  at  this  time.  Among  these  may  be  named 
the  tent  caterpillars,  those  of  the  White-marked  tus¬ 
sock  moth,  a  number  of  climbing  cut-  worms,  and  prob¬ 
ably,  green  fruit  worms  also,  the  canker  worms,  the 
White  Eugonia  (a  measuring  worm  related  to  canker 
worms),  the  Oblique-banded  leaf-roller,  the  Leaf 
crumpler,  the  Eye-spotted  bud-moth,  the  Apple-bud 
worm,  the  Cigar  and  Pistol  case-bearers  and  the  Plum 
curculio.  The  man  who  has  none  of  these  pests  in  his 
orchard  is  very  fortunate,  but  as  a  rule,  he  will  suffer 
more  or  less  from  some  of  them,  and  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  just  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  may  well  be 
considered  a  very  desirable  form  of  insurance  against 
loss  through  insect  activities,  though  where  cate- 
bearers,  bud  moths  and  others  occur  in  numbers,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  spray  when  the  buds  begin  to 
open  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  trees. 

Though  a  well-known  insect,  the  tent  caterpillar  was 
exceedingly  destructive  in  1898.  Many  orchards  were 
completely  defoliated,  a  result  of  not  taking  due  pre¬ 
cautions  earlier  in  the  season.  At  Schenectady  and 
along  the  Mohawk  Valley,  there  was  a  remarkable 
outbreak  of  Xylina  antennata,  an  insect  more  familiar 


to  farmers  as  a  green  worm  eating  into  apples. 
Hundreds  of  Silver  maples  were  defoliated,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  larvae  reminded  one  of  an  army 
worm  attack.  e.  p.  felt. 

New  York  State  Entomologist. 


TREATMENT  OF  FROZEN  TREES. 

"When  to  Prune.— The  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
has  issued  a  timely  bulletin  on  the  pruning  of  frozen 
fruit  trees.  It  is  advised  that  pruning  be  deferred 
until  it  is  possible  to  tell  how  much  injury  has  been 
done ;  but  as  the  frozen  wood  seems  to  have  a  dele¬ 
terious  effect  upon  the  sound  parts,  such  pruning 
should  not  be  deferred  until  growth  commences.  The 
pruning  should  be  done  in  March,  or  in  some  cases, 
as  late  as  April.  In  most  cases,  the  amount  of  wood 
removed  should  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
jury.  Peaches  and  some  varieties  of  plums,  however, 
are  an  exception,  requiring  more  severe  pruning.  A 
peach  tree  three  to  five  years  old,  which  has  never 
had  much  pruning,  even  where  injury  by  freezing  has 
not  extended  beyond  the  small  twigs,  would  better 
have  all  the  branches  cut  off  within  one  to  three  feet 
of  the  body  of  the  tree.  A  tree  with  long,  slender 
branches,  having  most  of  the  bearing  wood  near  the 
extremities,  needs  topping,  even  though  a  crop  must 
be  sacrificed  to  get  the  trees  into  proper  shape  In 
the  case  of  young  trees,  one  or  two  years  planted,  the 
injury  may  extend  to  the  trunk,  and  possibly,  nearly 
to  the  ground.  If  there  is  life  above  the  bud,  the 
best  thing  is  to  cut  the  injured  top  entirely  away,  and 
start  a  new  top.  The  stump  should  be  covered  with 
wax,  to  prevent  cracking.  American  and  Japan  plums 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  peach  trees,  and  possi¬ 
bly,  sweet  cherries.  Apple  and  pear  trees  are  less 
likely  to  need  this  pruning. 

The  February  Freeze  in  Missouri.—  Secretary 
Goodman,  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society, 
says  that  no  preceding  Winter  has  ever  produced  such 
serious  results  to  the  fruit  crop  as  the  great  freeze  of 
last  February.  Peach  trees  are  badly  injured,  and 
must  be  cut  back  severely.  If  the  bark  has  loosened 
all  around  the  tree,  or  so  far  around  that  it  cannot 
recover,  cut  the  tree  off  at  the  ground,  and  allow  a 
sprout  to  form  a  new  tree.  Japan  plums  are  badly 
injured,  and  must  be  treated  like  the  peaches.  Plums 
of  the  Wild  Goose  type  did  not  suffer,  neither'did 
Morello  cherries.  Duke  and  Heart  varieties  are  in¬ 
jured.  In  many  localities,  apple  trees  have  been  badly 
damaged  by  the  rupture  of  the  bark,  and  sometimes, 
of  the  tree  itself.  If  the  bark  is  loose  all  around  the 
tree,  it  would  better  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  or 
the  snow  line,  and  a  sprout  trained  for  a  new  tree.  If 
the  bark  is  only  slightly  loosened,  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  scar  covered  with  grafting  wax,  and  the 
top  cut  back,  but  not  so  severely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
peach. 

d  When  Improved  Chestnuts  Bear.— They  vary  with  the  soil  and 
climate.  Paragon  will  often  bear  fruit  the  second  year  after 
planting;  Rldgely  and  Numbo  the  third  and  fourth. 

“The  Birds  and  I”  is  the  title  of  a  leaflet  issued  from  Cornell 
University  intended  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in  Summer 
boarders.  These  boarders  are  birds  like  the  bluebird,  martin 
and  wren,  that  will  come  to  spend  the  Summer  on  the  farm.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  requested  to  try  to  make  these  boarders  feel  at 
home. 

The  Early  Ohio  Grape.— How  does  the  Early  Ohio  grape  com¬ 
pare  in  flavor  with  the  Concord  ?  x.  E.  B. 

Minnesota. 

Ans.— The  quality  of  the  Ohio  grape  is  more  like  that  of  the 
Champion  than  it  is  like  that  of  the  Concord.  In  other  words,  it 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Concord. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  comes  forward  with  an  account 
of  a  “  hybrid  ”  apple-pear,  which  is  said  to  be  blight-proof,  and 
has  other  remarkable  qualities.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  “  hy¬ 
brid  ’’  exists  chiefly  in  the  imagination  of  the  author  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  and  no  one  should  ever  spend  a  dollar  for  a  so-called  “  hy¬ 
brid  ”  tree. 

Salsify  or  oyster  plant  is  sown  when  cherries  bloom,  in  drills 
18  inches  apart.  The  ground  must  be  deeply  worked  and  well 
enriched.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thin 
them  to  four  inches  apart.  Cultivate  like  carrots,  and  store 
similarly.  Sandwich  Island  is  a  good  variety.  Scorzonera,  or 
Black  salsify,  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Four  ounces  of  seed 
will  sow  100  yards  of  row. 

During  March,  see  that  the  manure  is  properly  cared  for,  if 
further  hotbeds  are  desired.  Chop  and  turn  the  compost  heap, 
if  work  is  to  be  done  under  glass.  If  no  hotbeds  or  frames  are 
used,  cabbage  may  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  place,  where  the 
ground  is  mellow.  Locality  must  govern  the  time  of  beginning 
outdoor  occupatic  ns  quite  as  much  as  latitude.  Delay  is  needed 
where  the  soil  is  heavy. 

My  Japan  plum  orchard,  set  in  1892,  has  made  a  fine  growth  of 
wood,  but  has  not  produced  a  dozen  plums  yet.  The  trees  bloom 
very  lull,  but  come  out  so  early  that  they  get  caught  by  the 
Spring  frosts.  We  have  had  a  crop  of  peaches  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  on  trees  set  in  the  same  field,  some  of  them  among  the 
plum  trees.  j.  m.  r. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Sage  and  Thyme  are  two  of  our  commonest  kitchen  herbs,  yet 
they  are  often  absent  from  the  farmer’s  garden.  Sow  when  the 
cherry  trees  are  in  bloom,  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  thinning  the 
plants  in  the  rows  afterwards.  The  thyme  is  a  perennial,  and 
when  once  started,  may  be  kept  for  years.  Golden-leaved  thyme 
is  pretty  enough  for  the  flower  garden,  while  quite  as  savory  as 
the  plain  leaf  for  flavoring  purposes. 
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VAN  DEMAN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

All  Sorts  of  Questions  Answered. 

Grafting  Tyson  Pear  Trees. — I  have  some  Tyson  pear  trees 
that  I  wish  to  graft  to  Bartlett.  What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  the 
grafts,  and  how  shall  I  keep  them  ?  Will  Bartletts  be  all  right 
to  graft  on  Tyson  ?  w.  i.  m. 

Stamford,  Ont. 

Bartlett  will  graft  on  Tyson  very  well.  The  time 
to  cut  the  scions  is  before  there  is  any  sign  of  the 
buds  starting.  I  would  cut  them  at  once.  The  surest 
place  to  keep  them  cool  and  moist  is  in  the  ground. 
Wrap  them  in  an  old  cloth,  and  bury  about  six  inches 
deep.  Lay  brush  or  stones  over  the  place  so  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  anything  digging  or  scratching 
them  out.  If  they  are  put  in  a  damp  cellar  after  wet¬ 
ting  the  cloth,  they  will  keep  quite  well,  but  the 
ground  is  a  little  the  better. 

Propagating  Quinces  from  Cuttings.— How  should  quince  cut¬ 
tings  be  propagated,  and  what  per  cent  are  likely  to  thrive  in 
the  hands  of  an  average  farmer  ?  I  refer  to  those  described  in 
the  catalogue  of  Luther  Burbank.  p.  b.  c. 

Maryland. 

Quince  cuttings  are  usually  made  about  10  inches 
long.  They  are  put  in  the  ground  in  the  Spring, 
leaving  out  about  three  inches  of  the  top  end.  The 
earth  should  be  kept  well  cultivated,  as  for  any  crop 
that  requires  close  attention.  It  is  not  likely  that 
more  than  half  of  them  will  grow  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  they  are  likely  to  get  from  an  average 
farmer  The  varieties  of  the  quince  originated  by 
Luther  Burbank  are  of  the  same  botanical  species  as 
our  common  varieties,  and  are  likely  to  behave  about 
the  same. 

SUNSCALDED  MAPI.ES;  PRUNING  KlEFFEIl  PEAR  TREES.— 1.  What 
can  be  done  for  maple  shade  trees  four  to  five  inches  thick,  that 
have  been  sunscalded  and  where  the  borer  has  made  lots  of  holes? 
The  dry  bark  is  off,  and  the  inner  wood  is  exposed  to  sun  and 
rain,  but  the  sound  bark  is  healing  over  it  slowly.  At  some  places, 
the  wood  shows  signs  of  rotting.  2.  I  planted  75  standard  Kieffer 
pear  trees  in  the  Spring  of  1197  on  fine,  rich  soil.  Last  Spring, 
they  set  three  to  eignt  pears  apiece,  fine  and  large.  At  the  same 
time,  the  trees  made  a  fine  wood  growth,  new  wood  from  two  to 
four  feet  long.  Would  you  advise  cutting  the  new  wood  back, 
and  how  much  ?  A.  b. 

Missouri. 

1.  All  that  I  can  see  to  do  with  maple  shade  trees 
that  are  sunscalded,  and  in  some  cases  beginning  to 
rot  in  the  injured  places,  is  to  use  grafting  wax  or 
thick  paint  to  endeavor  to  keep  out  the  air  and  moist¬ 
ure  and  allow  Nature  to  do  the  healing  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Any  further  damage  should  be  prevented  if 
possible.  Keep  the  south  side  of  the  trunk  shaded 
during  the  heat  of  Summer ;  a  wrapping  of  burlap 
will  do  it,  and  may  help  a  little  in  healing,  because  of 
the  evenness  of  temperature  which  it  will  cause.  2. 
Yes,  cut  back  the  strong  upright  growth  of  the  Kieffer 
pear  trees  ;  half  of  the  last  year’s  growth  would  be 
none  too  much.  This  will  prevent  tall,  slender 
branches,  which  are  likely  to  break  down  when  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  besides,  they  are  very  inconvenient  in 
gathering  the  crop. 

Chestnuts  in  Massachusetts. — I  have  on  my  farm  about  10 
acres  sloping  to  the  northeast,  and  covered  with  a  variety  of 
growth  common  to  eastern  Massachusetts,  consisting  of  oak, 
hemlock,  birch  and  others.  As  there  are  some  hickory  or  shell- 
bark  trees,  I  judge  that  chestnuts,  pecans  and  walnuts  will  grow 
there.  Should  there  be  any  chestnuts  in  the  lot,  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  cutting  down  for  the  purpose  of  sprouting  and  grafting  with 
Japan  chestnuts  at  a  later  date  ?  Would  you  advise  cutting  out 
from  time  to  time  such  wood  as  would  be  necessary  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  space  for  the  Japan  chestnut,  and  then  transplanting  year 
or  two-year-old  trees  ?  g.  j.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  probable  that  the  improved  chestnuts  will  grow 
very  well  on  the  land  described,  but  it  is  utterly  use¬ 
less  to  think  of  growing  pecans  there  or  anywhere  in 
that  latitude.  The  trees  would,  probably,  be  hardy 
enough,  but  the  nuts  would  not  have  time  to  ripen  be¬ 
fore  frost.  It  has  already  been  tried  with  this  result 
in  Massachusetts.  As  the  land  is  now  in  mixed  tim¬ 
ber,  with  only  scattered  chestnut  trees,  it  would, 
probably,  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  make  a  chestnut 
orchard  of  it  by  the  sprout  method.  This  should  not 
be  attempted  anywhere  unless  the  land  is  naturally 
well  covered  with  chestnut.  To  undertake  to  set  in 
trees  here  and  there  from  time  to  time,  as  is  suggested, 
would  be  folly,  because  the  care  they  would  require 
could  not  be  properly  or  profitably  given  them.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  would  be  very  uneven  in  size  and  vigor, 
from  their  different  ages  and  conditions.  There  is 
some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  good  chest¬ 
nut  sprout  lands  now  under  .trial  with  grafts  s  it,  as 
to  whether  it  might  not  have  been  better  to  plant 
chestnut  orchards  outright  on  good  cleared  land. 
There  is  more  or  less  trouble  in  getting  an  even  stand 
of  grafts,  and  the  rough,  stumpy  condition  of  the  land 
and  lack  of  straight  rows  forbid  cultivation.  Also, 
the  nuts  are  very  difficult  to  gather  in  the  brush.  Yet 
there  are  some  good  chestnut  orchards  of  this  kind 
beginning  to  bear.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better 
in  this  case  to  do  no  more  than  graft  a  few  of  the 
chestnut  sprouts  in  one  corner  as  an  experiment,  and 
make  a  chestnut  orchard  on  open  land  elsewhere  on 


the  farm.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  hickorynut 
and  walnut  business,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  pay  to 
do  more  than  allow  the  best  of  the  wild  trees  to 
stand,  in  case  the  10  acres  are  cleared.  When  we 
learn  better  how  to  graft  hickory  trees  success'ully, 
it  may  pay  to  work  upon  the  wild  trees,  and  to  set 
groves  of  young  ones  that  have  been  grafted. 

Trouble  With  the  Plum  Trees.— What  ails  my  plum  trees? 
Four  years  ago,  I  purchased  from  a  New  York  State  nursery  six 
varieties.  In  1897,  several  of  them  bore  fine  fruit.  In  1898,  they 
started  out  with  promise  of  a  fine  crop,  but  in  August,  the  leaves 
of  about  20  trees  began  to  drop  off,  and  by  September  10,  not  a 
leaf  was  left,  but  plenty  of  fruit;  that,  too,  soon  withered  and 
was  worthless.  My  land  is  good  loam,  with  gravelly  subsoil,  and 
is  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  as  the  hens  do  the  hoeing. 
What  is  the  remedy  needed  ?  M.  m.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  just  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  but  I  believe  it  was  some  fungoid  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  leaves.  The  disease  may  have  been  on  the 
increase  for  several  years  past,  but  did  not  become 
prevalent  enough  to  be  noticed  until  last  year.  It 
m!ght  be  that  there  is  some  trouble  at  the  root,  such 
as  some  stock  upon-which  the  plum  buds  were  set  that 
is  not  congenial,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  flow  of 
sap.  My  advice  would  be  to  examine  for  any  possible 
trouble  under  the  ground,  and  if  none  is  found,  to  use 
spraying  remedies  early  next  season,  of  which  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  The  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Durham,  N.  H-,  will  give  full 
directions  for  making  and  using  this. 

Varieties  of  Plum  and  Cherry  Seeds. — What  varieties  of 
plum  and  cherry  seeds  are  the  best  to  plant  to  graft  or  bud  on, 
that  is,  those  kinds  that  will  not  throw  suckers  from  the  roots  ? 
Frankfort,  Ky.  B.  J.  N. 

The  Marianna  plum  is  very  generally  used  as  a  stock 
for  the  plum.  The  stocks  are  grown  in  the  South 
from  cuttings,  as  they  root  there  very  readily,  and 
will  not  do  so  in  the  North.  The  seeds  of  the  Myro- 
bolan  (which  is  a  species  of  plum  from  Europe,  and  of 
which  the  Mariannais  a  variety),  are  also  used  to  grow 
for  plum  stocks.  I  have  lately  heard  that  the  Satsuma 
plum,  which  is  one  of  the  Japan  varieties,  makes  a 
most  excellent  stock  for  the  plum  and  peach,  too.  If 
this  is  true,  and  it  will  grow  from  cuttings,  then  we 
have  a  very  valuable  thing  that  we  did  not  before  sup¬ 
pose  we  had.  I  do  not  see  why  the  seedlings  of  any 
of  the  Japan  plums  might  not  be  good  for  plum,  and 
perhaps,  peach  stocks,  too.  The  trouble  would  be  to 
get  the  seeds  out  of  the  fruit  without  losing  the  pulp  ; 
for  they  are  nearly  all  clings,  except  Ogon.  Cherry 
stocks  must  be  of  two  kinds.  The  sour  cherries  should 
be  budded  on  Mahaleb  seedlings.  The  Hearts  and 
other  rank-growing  kinds  of  the  sweet  class  should 
be  worked  on  Mazzard  stocks.  This  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  diverse  natures  of  the  two  classes.  The 
stock  and  scion  or  bud  must  be  reasonably  congenial 
if  the  best  results  are  to  follow. 

Ai-ple  Scions  from  Watersprouts. — In  going  into  my  orchard 
lately  to  cut  some  scions,  I  found  some  trees  that  had  not  made 
much  growth  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  last  year,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  what  I  thought  good  scions.  Finding  on  some  of 
these  trees  some  fine  sprouts  coming  out  of  large  limbs,  or  the 
body  of  the  tree,  I  cut  quite  a  number  of  them,  and  they  will 
make  fine  scions,  as  far  as  wood  is  concerned.  Is  there  any 
objection  to  using  them  ?  Will  they  fruit  as  readily  as  the  end 
growth  of  a  bearing  branch,  or  as  soon  ?  Or  will  they  run  to 
barren  wood  ?  A.  R.  G. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  old  question  of  the  use  of  watersprouts 
for  grafting.  I  began  to  experiment  with  the  use  of 
such  wood  for  grafting  fully  30  years  ago,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  I  have  ever  tried  it,  I  have  never  seen 
any  difference  between  the  fruitfulness  of  the  grafts 
or  trees  grown  from  it  and  that  cut  from  the  bearing 
part  of  the  tree.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  and  many  have  claimed  it  would  not  be  so  sure 
to  make  bearing  branches  or  trees.  I  have  discovered, 
however,  that  grafts  made  from  watersprout  scions 
will  not  grow  so  readily  as  those  cut  from  the  tips  of 
the  branches.  The  former  lack  vigor,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  upon  examination  that  the  buds  are  much  small¬ 
er  and  less  prominent  than  on  the  scions  from  the 
bearing  part  of  the  tree.  Therefore,  I  always  prefer 
and  try  to  select  for  grafting  only  such  wood  as  is  last 
mentioned,  but  in  case  of  necessity,  use  any  that  I 
can  get.  It  may  not  be  known  to  some  that  wood 
that  is  two  years  old,  or  even  older,  if  it  has  buds 
on  it,  will  do  for  grafting  in  when  none  other  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Grafting  Apple  Trees. — 1.  In  grafting  seven-year-old  trees  of 
Hyslop  crab  and  Ben  Davis  apple,  is  it  advisable  to  cut  the 
whole  head  off  in  one  season,  or  is  it  better  to  make  two  seasons’ 
work  of  it?  2.  At  what  period  of  growth  should  the  grafting  be 
done  ?  3.  In  putting  on  the  wax  with  a  brush,  in  a  melted  state, 
will  the  sun  run  it  off  before  the  union  is  complete  ?  If  so,  what 
is  the  best  way  to  apply  after  putting  in  the  scions  ?  j.  a.  l. 
Colorado. 

1.  It  is  never  advisable  to  graft  all  of  a  large  tree  of 
any  kind  the  first  year.  Take  the  leaders  the  first 
year,  and  the  subordinate  branches  the  next.  The 
aim  should  be  to  get  the  grafts  well  started  on  the 
top  and  other  main  branches,  so  those  that  are  left 
uncut  cannot  overgrow  them.  If  the  trees  are  very 
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young,  the  entire  top  may  be  cut  off  at  once.  2.  Graft¬ 
ing  of  apple,  pear  and  most  other  trees  should  be  done 
before  the  buds  begin  to  start,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  the  scions  should  be  perfectly  dormant.  Those 
that  have  their  buds  swollen  will  rarely  grow,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience.  3.  I  do  not  like  waxing  with  a 
brush  as  it  is  generally  done.  The  wax  is  often  too 
thin  over  the  cracks.  I  prefer  to  put  it  on  with  my 
fingers  so  as  to  make  it  thick  and  thin  where  it  is 
needed.  Whether  the  wax  is  put  on  with  the  fingers 
or  while  hot,  with  a  brush,  the  best  way  I  have  tried 
to  prevent  the  sun  melting  it  off  is  to  stick  some 
paper  on  top  of  it.  I  use  waxed  cloth  sometimes, 
which  is  quickly  put  on  and  very  durable.  It  is  made 
by  soaking  old  muslin  or  calico  in  boiling  grafting 
wax,  and  spreading  it  out  to  cool  while  hot.  It  can 
then  be  torn  into  narrow  strips  of  convenient  size  to 
use  in  covering  the  wounds. 

Apples  for  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. — My  farm  is  situated  in 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  and  upon  it  stands  an  old  apple  orchard 
which  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  so  much  so  that  only  a  few 
bearing  trees  remain,  from  which  the  fruit  that  is  gathered  is 
small  in  quantity  and  of  no  particular  merit.  I  desire  to  plant 
some  apple  trees  this  Spring,  and  would  like  a  few  suggestions. 

1.  For  a  succession,  what  varieties  should  I  plant,  taking  into 
consideration  the  locality  ?  2.  What  would  you  advise  doing 
with  the  old  trees  ?  3.  Can  I  grow  cow  peas  for  a  soiling  crop  in 
our  latitude  ?  e.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

1.  A  good  list  of  apples  for  a  family  orchard  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  would  be  about 
as  follows  :  Yellow  Transparent,  Summer  Bose,  Early 
Joe,  Fanny,  Golden  Sweet,  Maiden  Blush,  Jefferis, 
Chenango,  Gravenstein,  Mother,  Hubbardston,  Tomp¬ 
kins  King,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
berg,  Golden  Russet.  These  are  arranged  in  order  of 
ripening.  The  larger  part  of  the  trees  should  be  of 
the  Winter  kinds,  and  but  a  few  each  of  the  Summer 
and  Fall  kinds.  2.  It  would,  probably,  be  better  to 
cut  down  the  old  trees  than  to  bother  with  them, 
unless  they  are  simply  stunted  by  starvation  and  not 
old  and  dying.  If  they  are  in  the  former  condition, 
it  will  work  wonders  to  plow  the  ground  and  culti¬ 
vate  it  thoroughly,  adding  manure  of  some  kind.  3. 
Yes,  cow  peas  will  be  very  serviceable  as  a  soil-improv¬ 
ing  crop  ;  but  the  early  kinds,  such  as  the  Little  Black, 
Clay  or  Whippoorwill  should  be  planted. 

Raising  Trees  on  Sandy  Land. — In  raising  nursery  stock,  is 
sandy  soil  as  good  for  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum  trees  as  clay 
soil  ?  Do  trees  make  as  many  small  roots  in  sand  as  in  clay  ? 
Are  trees  grown  on  sand  as  good  for  planting  on  clay  as  though 
they  had  been  grown  in  clay  in  the  nursery  ?  a.  r. 

Indiana. 

There  are  some  excellent  nurseries  on  sandy  land, 
but  the  land  is  kept  rich  by  manuring.  It  would  be 
very  unwise  to  endeavor  to  grow  nursery  trees  on 
poor  sandy  land,  but  if  the  soil  is  in  condition  to  grow 
a  good  crop  of  corn,  it  would,  probably,  be  very  suit¬ 
able  for  trees.  The  apple  does  not  usually  thrive 
so  well  on  sandy  land  as  on  clay,  but  the  peach  and 
plum  seem  to  do  better.  Some  of  the  best  orchards  of 
these  two  fruits  in  the  country,  both  North  and  South, 
are  on  sandy  soils.  The  pear  is  about  as  well  suited 
to  sandy  as  to  clay  soils.  Trees  grown  in  sandy  soil 
that  is  rich  are  likely  to  have  more  fibrous  roots  than 
those  grown  in  stiff  clay.  I  have  often  transplanted 
trees  from  sandy  soil  into  that  which  was  quite  stiff 
with  clay,  and  had  them  do  very  well.  My  experience 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  nursery  trees  are  grown  in  either  sandy  or 
clay  soil,  or  into  which  they  are  transplanted,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  thrifty,  stocky  trees.  It  is  wonderful 
what  variations  of  climate  and  soil  the  orchard  fruits 
named  will  endure,  and  how  they  will  flourish,  too,  if 
they  are  healthy  to  begin  with,  and  are  then  well 
cared  for.  _ _ 

From  the  small  tuber  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  me  in  the 
Spring  of  1897,  we  grew  last  year  from  its  product,  12%  bushels 
which  are  very  nice,  averaging  very  large;  some  of  them  weigh 
two  pounds.  The  amount  of  seed  planted  was  a  little  more 
than  one-half  peck,  while  one-half  bushel  of  the  Bovee  planted 
by  the  side  of  them  yielded  only  16  bushels.  They  were  planted 
June  1.  In  the  same  piece,  planted  the  same  day,  were  some  of 
the  Early  Fortune,  Harvest  King,  al9o  seedlings  from  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  of  the  years  1896  and  1897,  but  none  of  them  equaled 
the  Raleigh  in  yield.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

Asparagus  seed  may  now  be  sown,  or  roots  planted,  in  the 
North.  In  the  South,  Fall  planting  is  advised.  Eight  ounces  of 
seed  are  advised  for  100  yards  of  row.  In  planting  the  roots  in 
rows  six  feet  apart,  about  6,000  plants  are  required  for  the  acre. 
The  land  must  be  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Prepare  the 
ground  by  opening  deep  trenches  six  or  eight  feet  apart.  A  two- 
horse  plow  is  passed  twice  to  each  furrow,  throwing  the  earth 
right  and  left,  and  the  trench  is  then  deepened  by  a  third  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  plow,  the  roots  being  planted  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow. 

Value  of  Shrubs  and  Fruits. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Horticultural  Society,  President  Buckham,  of  the  Vermont  Uni¬ 
versity,  said  that  he  had  a  small  place  on  which  he  planted  about 
825  worth  of  trees  and  small  fruits.  When  he  came  to  sell  the 
place,  he  found  that  the  trees  and  fruit  had  added  81,000  to  the 
value  of  the  place.  We  have  seen  many  cases  where  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  trees,  shrubs  and  fruits  to  a  country  place,  has  added 
both  to  its  rental  and  selling  value.  We  found  this  out  in  hunt  - 
ing  for  a  farm  to  buy  or  rent.  Where  ornamental  trees  and 
fruit9  were  abundant  and  well-eared-for,  not  only  was  the  price 
higher,  but  the  demand  from  buyers  was  very  much  greater. 
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Ruralisms  ; 


SURPRISE  AND  STATION  PEAS. 

ABE  THEY  ALIKE  ? 

At  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  Station  pea 
was  tried  when  first  introduced,  about 
1893.  As  we  remember,  E.  S.  Goff, 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
was  the  originator.  The  claim  was 
made  by  the  catalogue  makers  that  it 
was  the  earliest  wrinkled  pea  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  We  tried  it,  and  found  the 
claim  correct.  When  the  Surprise  (Greg¬ 
ory)  was  introduced,  the  same  claim  was 
made.  We  think,  writing  from  mem¬ 
ory,  that  this  was  in  1896.  Last  season, 
the  Station  and  Surprise  were  planted 
side  by  side,  and  we  compared  them 
closely  in  all  respects  without  being  able 
to  detect  any  difference.  Picked  with¬ 
out  selection,  Fig.  75  shows  the  Station, 
and  Fig.  76  the  Surprise.  Both  kinds 
were  planted  April  1,  the  first  picking 
of  each  being  June  7 ;  the  vines  were 
2%  feet  high,  rather  small  leaves,  slen¬ 
der  stems.  Pods,  2%  to  2%  inches  long, 
filled  with  six  to  seven  seeds  of  medium 
size.  The  quality  was  just  that  of  later 
wrinkled  peas. 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  all  of  our 
friends  agree  with  us  as  to  their  being 
alike,  but  it  would  seem  that. the  differ¬ 
ence  is  so  slight  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
choice. 

Thorburn  &  Co.  were  the  first,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  catalogue  the  Station  pea.  In 
response  to  our  inquiry,  the  firm  replies 
as  follows : 

We  beg  to  say  that  we  have  not  seen  the  Sta¬ 
tion  and  Gregory’s  Surprise  peas  growing  side 
by  side.  But  our  notes  and  recollection  of  the 
former  agree  so  much  with  our  observations 
made  this  year  (1898)  on  the  latter,  that  we  con¬ 
cluded  the  two  sorts  were  identical.  Though  we 
are  not  positive  of  this,  we  still  have  very  little 
doubt  of  it. 

The  following  letter  from  F.  H.  Hors- 
ford,  the  originator  of  the  Surprise, 
gives  evidence  that  no  matter  how  alike 
they  may  seem,  the  two  varieties  are  of 
different  parentage : 

Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  has  re¬ 
quested  me  to  write  you  about  the  Surprise  pea 
as  to  origin,  etc.,  and  as  to  how  it  compares  with 
Station.  He  says  that  you  think  it  identical  with 
that  variety.  So  far  as  origin  is  concerned,  I 
can  only  tell  you  what  Mr.  Gregory  says  of  it  in 
his  catalogue.  I  presume  this  will  not  change 
your  mind  any  if  you  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  identical  with  Stat'on.  So  far  as 
my  testing  it  with  the  Station,  I  think  I  tried  it 
here  by  the  side  of  that  kind,  two  seasons.  It 
was  quite  unlike  it,  to  my  thinking.  One  of  the 
marked  features  of  Surprise  has  been,  with  me, 
that  the  green  pods  had  a  fuller  appearance  than 
most  wrinkled  peas;  they  are  more  like  some,  or 
one  (I  forget  which)  of  the  earliest  smooth  peas, 
spread  or  swollen  on  the  sides  of  the  pod.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  “  Earliest  of  All  ”  if  that 
is  a  smooth  pea.  I  have  not  grown  any  peas  to 
any  amount  of  late  years,  and  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  which  are  which,  in  calling  their  names. 
But  this  peculiar  feature  of  pod  in  the  Surprise 
would  have  enabled  me  to  select  it  from  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  if  I  had  been  shown  a  pan  of  the  two 
mixed,  and  in  the  green  pods.  So  far  as  I  can 
remember,  its  pods  filled  much  better  than  the 
Station,  though  this  might  not  be  in  New  Jersey. 

Mb.  Henry  A.  Dbeeb,  of  Philadelphia, 
does  not,  as  he  remembers  the  Surprise, 
think  that  it  and  Station  are  alike  : 


Eclipse  are  the  same,  and  also  on  my  first  trial 
of  the  American  Wonder  I  found  no  difference 
between  it  and  Premium  Gem,  and  therefore  did 
not  catalogue  it  the  season  following,  though  on 
my  second  trial,  I  could  readily  see  its  individual¬ 
ity.  Under  some  conditions  of  growth,  these 
early  peas  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that  I 
am  not  surprised  that  there  are  honest  and 
observing  people  who  believe  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same;  but  such  will,  in  other  years,  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  ocular  proof  that  Surprise,  Station  and 
Eclipse  are  each  distinct  varieties  with  their  in¬ 
dividual  merits.  Last  season,  the  late  and  much- 
lamented  Mr.  Rogers,  the  agricultural  editor  of 
the  New  England  Farmer,  went  with  me  over  my 
crop  of  experimental  peas,  embracing  over  80 
strains  and  varieties;  the  crop  averaged  remark¬ 
ably  heavy,  we  thought  fully  300  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  difference  between  the  Surprise, 
Station  and  Eclipse,  which  were  growing  side  by 
side  as  a  test,  was  most  readily  noted  by  each 
of  us. 

At  the  Rural  Grounds,  Thorburn’s 
Market,  the  Station,  Gregory’s  Surprise 
and  Nott’s  Excelsior  were  planted  April 
20,  of  1897.  The  Early  Market  vines 
were  two  feet  high,  Station  vines  about 
18  inches,  Excelsior  about  8  to  10  inches. 
The  first  picking  from  the  Station  and 
Surprise  was  June  8.  The  Excelsior  was 
four  days  later.  The  Early  Market  bore 
more  peas  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
quality  being  that  of  the  hard,  round, 
first-earlies.  _ 

THE  1897 -PROSPERITY-GRAD US  PEA. 

ABE  PBOSPEBITY  AND  GBADUS  THE  SAME  ? 

Yes,  they  are.  In  so  far  as  our  inform¬ 
ation  extends,  this  variety  was  first  sent 
out  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  during 
1897,  designated  as  “  1897.”  A  large  prize 
($200)  was  offered  for  a  permanent  name, 
which  the  name  of  “Prosperity”  won. 
The  next  year,  the  “  Gradus  ”  was  ad¬ 
vertised  by  Burpee,  Dreer,  Vick,  and 
others.  The  Vicks  were  the  first  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  Prosperity  and  Gradus 
were  the  same.  Which  name  this  variety 
should  justly  bear,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say — Prosperity,  we  should  say.  Mr. 
Thomas  Laxton,  of  England,  who  origi¬ 
nated  it,  might  settle  the  question. 

Last  season,  we  planted  the  Gradus 
peas  reeeived  from  Dreer,  Vick,  and  Bur¬ 
pee,  beside  the  Prosperity  from  Hender 
son.  We  observed  the  growth  of  the 
vines,  the  size  and  peculiar  yellowish- 
green  color  of  the  leaves,  the  pods  and 
the  peas.  All  were  the  same.  The  peas 
were  planted  March  23,  and  the  first 
picking  was  made  July  15.  The  pods 
averaged  nearly  four  inches  long  and 
seven-eighths  inch  wide,  with  an  aver 
age  of  seven  large  peas  to  the  pod. 

As  the  first  early  round  peas  are  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days  earlier  than  the  Gradus  or 
Station  or  Surprise,  we  dare  say  that 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


“Only  the  First  Step 


is  Difficult 


The  first  step  in  Spring  should  be  to 
cleanse  Nature’s  house  from  Wkiter’s  accu¬ 
mulations.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  does  this 
work  easily.  It  is  America’s  Greatest 
Spring  Medicine.  It  purifies  the  blood, 
makes  the  weak  strong— just  what  you  need. 


After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Station  peas 
in  our  grounds  last  year,  and  what  we  can  recol¬ 
lect  and  gather  from  our  records  of  Gregory’s 
Surprise  of  the  previous  year,  we  should  say  that 
these  are  not  the  same.  The  Station  pea  was 
about  the  first  to  come  into  blossom,  and  is  an 
extra-early  type.  The  Gregory’s  Surprise  is  a 
variety  growing,  probably,  30  inches  high  or  less, 
a  very  thin  haulm,  showing  close  selection,  pod 
slightly  broader  and  darker  green.  The  foliage 
is,  also,  a  darker  green  than  the  Station.  The  pod 
is  rather  broad,  and  the  grains  are  shouldered 
in  the  pod,  and  we  think  much  more  prolific  than 
the  Station. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Gregory  tells  us  his 
opinion  : 

When  Surprise  and  Station  are  each  developed 
at  their  best,  the  former  will  be  found  the  earlier 
and  the  latter  with  pods  somewhat  larger,  but 
not  quite  as  numerous.  Again,  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  of  growth,  they  may  differ  scarcely  at  all. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  if  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  believe  the  two  to  be  the  same,  because 
even  a  seedsman  insists  that  the  Surprise  aEd 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  St,,  New  York  City. 

BURPEE  « 

That  Grow  SEEDS 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

for  1899,— Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  bright  Book  of  176  pages,  with  elegant  colored 
plates  and  illustrations  from  nature.  Gives  much  valu¬ 
able  new  information.  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
in, cash  prizes.  Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  4.  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 


Farmers  &  Gardeners 


rite  for  our  new  1899  catalogue.  Full  of  valuable  points 
and  suggestions  which  bring  profit.  Contains  description,  prices 
and  directions  for  growing.  All  kinds  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Machinery. 

D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Est.i784) 

2)  and  23  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

f  PECI  AL— To  got  names  of  seed  growers  we  will  mail  5  dist  inct  packets  of  named 
weet  Peas  (retail  at  5c.  each)  and  our  beautiful  catalogue  to  any  address  for  10c. 


No  Rust  m,  Asparagus  Roots 

I  have  500,000  one  and  two  year  for  sale.  Conovers  Colossal,  Barrs  Mammoth,  Palmetto, etc.  Price  Low. 
Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  free.  A  UTIIl'K  .1.  t’OLI.INS,  Moorcstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J- 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Our  1899  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  larger  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture,  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(Late  of  IS  John  Street) 

36  C0RTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


NTED 
SEED 

As  the  original 
introducers  of  the 
Cory  Corn,  Hubbard 
Squash,  Eclipse  Beet, 
Miller  Melon,  Bur¬ 
bank  Potato,  All  Sea¬ 
sons  Cabbage,  Danvers 
Carrot,  and  over  thirty 
other  well-known  vegeta¬ 
bles,  we  solicit  a  shax-e  of 
the  patronage  of  the  public. 
Prices  low.  Tested  Novelties 
—some  found  in  no  other  catalogue. 
81 00.00  to  seed  purchasers  for  a  name 
for  our  new  squash.  All  our  seed  are  war¬ 
ranted,  as  per  page  1  of  our  free  catalogue. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
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The  Only 

ONION 

The  only  onion  grown  by  many  of 
the  best  market  gardeners  of  New 
England  is  the  Dauver’s  Yellow 
Globe.  Large  in  size.  Early  and 
abundant  cropper.  Our  seed  is 
specially  selected  and  superior  to 
all  others.  Full  description  of 

DANVER’S 

Yellow  Globe 

ONION 

in  the  1899  Year  Book  of  Arlington 
Tested  Seeds,  now  ready. 

A  valuable  book  for  garden p PA"  JQN 
ers.  Contains  full  infor-  , 

mation  concerning  great 
competition  for  seed 
growers.  $500  in  prizes. 

Send  for  it  to-day. 

W.  W.RAWSON  &  CO., 

12-18  Filin'  all  llall  Sq. 

■>  Boston.  Mass. 
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Rhubarb  Roots 

Whole  Boots,  one  and  two  year,  $3  and  $4  per  100. 
ASPAUAGUS,  three  varieties,  $3  per  1.000. 

PEACH  TREKS,  leading  varieties,  14  &  $6  per  100. 

FRANK  SAWYER,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


buying 
•  is 


seeds 

r  economy  is  extrav¬ 
agance,”  because  the  co 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  infe 
seeds  always  largely  exceeds 
original  cost  of  the  best  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Pay  a  trifle  more  for 


FERRYS 

SEEDS 

and  always  get  yonr  money’s 
worth.  Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere.  Always  the 
best.  SeedAnnual  free. 

1».M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich.' 


FOR  14  CENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  2003)00 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish,  10c  1 

1  Pkg.  Early  Ripe  Cabbnge,  10c 
'•  Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c 

‘  LongLightn’g  Cucumber  lOo 
'  Salzer’s  Best  Lettuce,  loo 
‘  California  Fig  Tomato,  20c 
‘  Early  Dinner  Onion,  10c 
'  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds.  15c 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents,  $1.U0 
Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  wo  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  1 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  A  14c  i 
postage.  YVe  invite  your  trade  and  , 
know  when  you  once  try  Salzer’s 
seedsyouwillncver  getalongwith- 
outthem.  Onion  Seed  68c.  and  1 
up  a  lb.  Potatoes  at  Si  1.20  1 
a  Bbl.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.  Ill 
8AI.ZEK  SEED  CO.,  LA  C'KOSSB,  WIS.  | 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes, 

,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 
To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Send  your  name  and  address  tiwlay  for  my 
SEED  KOOK  which  tells  how  to  get  THE 
,  BEST  SEEDS  FREE.  Seeds  that  will  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman, 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

Per  100.  PerM. 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . $0.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3.00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  K.  HUTTON,  Conynghain,  Pa. 


Get  your  TOMATO  SEED,  at  least, 
from  LIVINGSTON,  the  famous 
TOMATO  SPECIALIST.  Superb 
Catalogue  (96  pp.)  free  if  you  send  10c. 
for  a  packet  of  our  latest 
NEW  TOMATO,  *  HONOR  BRIGHT.” 

A,  W.  Livingston’s  Sons, Box  **>■ Columbus,  0. 


Cabbage  Seed. 

Solid  Emperor  or  Hollander,  our  importation  from 
original  grower  in  Denmark.  Also  limited  stock  of 
same  strain,  our  own  American  grown.  Oz.,  20  cents 
M  pound,  75  cents,  by  mail. 

FRED.  P.  BURR  &  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


KEIF 

BEST  in  the  world  from  1 
cent  per  packet  up.  Cele¬ 
brated  for  strong  and 
rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages  Free 
in  every  order.  Oldest  reliable 
seedsman  in  the  west.  Send  yours 
and  neighbor’s  address  for  pret¬ 
tiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


SORGHUM  SEED 

in  new  sacks.  $  .25  per  bu.:  two  bu.,  $2.40;  four  bu.  or 
more,  $1.10  per  bu.  Will  give  double  the  tons  of  feed 
than  any  other  crop.  B.  H.  BROWN,  Oxford.  Ohio. 


Caorl  OATS,  and  all  other 

Ot/dU  WUFII  ■  farm  seeds.  Send  for 
catalogue.  ZACH'  DAVIS,  Delaware,  Ohio 


VTUfim  SEED  CORN— For  ensilage  grows  larg- 
iILlullllrl  est  Fodder  known.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
and  Price.  S.  MARTIN  &  CO.,  Batesville.  Va. 


Seed  Oats — Early  White  Michigan. 
Clean  and  bright.  50  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.:  bags 
included.  a.  H.  GOODRICH,  Oakwood,  N.  Y. 
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they  will  continue  to  be  the  favorites 
among  the  first-earlies  for  market.  For 
home  use,  however,  we  should  prefer  to 
wait  a  couple  of  days  for  the  wrinkled 
varieties.  The  difference  in  quality 
would  fully  compensate  us  for  the  delay. 

Among  second-early  peas  of  later  in¬ 
troduction,  we  think  that  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  the  Daisy.  It  was  first  tried  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  during  the  season  of 
1896.  The  vines  grew  to  a  height  of 
18  inches,  with  large  leaves,  and  the  pods 
were  larger  than  those  of  any  other  vari¬ 
ety  previously  tried,  being  about  five 
inches  long.  We  regard  it  as  the  best 
half  dwarf  of  its  season. 

Thk  comparatively  new  pea,  New  Life, 
comes  in  a  little  later — planted  April  1, 
the  first  picking  was  June  30.  The  vines 
grow  to  nearly  three  feet  in  height.  July 
6  was  the  height  of  its  season.  We  have 
never  seen  more  vigorous  vines  than 
these<c  except  it  may  be  those  of  Juno. 
They  are  marvels  of  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness. 

Juno  — The  vines  grew  to  a  height  of 
over  two  feet.  The  pods  were  well 
tilled,  and  averaged  seven  seeds  of  me¬ 
dium  size.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  of 
the  largest  size.  It  is  about  two  days 
later  than  New  Life,  and  even  more  pro- 
l  fic,  though  the  pods  and  seeds  are  not 
quite  so  large  ;  but  there  are  more  of 
them.  The  pods,  too,  are  oftener  borne 
in  pairs,  and  its  season  is  longer. 

Last  year,  designated  as  No  4,  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  lot  of  peas  from  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.  for  trial.  The  variety  has  since 
been  named  Victory.  The  vines  grow  to 
the  height  of  2%  feet,  stems  are  heavy, 
and  the  foliage  large  and  vigorous.  The 
pods  are  often  borne  in  pairs.  The  seeds 
were  planted  April  8.  First  picking  was 
August  4.  Pods  nearly  straight,  fiom 
three  to  3>£  inches  long,  unusually  broad 
and  of  a  lively  green  color.  The  intro¬ 
ducers  say  of  it  that  its  chief  value  is 
that  it  prolongs  the  bearing  season  of 
dwarf  peas  up  to  the  time  that  Lima 
beans  come  in.  It  is  claimed,  “  this  va¬ 
riety  is  entirely  free  from  mildew,  is  the 
peer  of  any  variety  for  productiveness, 
while  the  flavor  is  absolutely  beyond  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  ” 


CATALOGUES  FOR  1899. 

U.  H.  Aultfatiikr,  Minerva,  O. — A 
price-list  of  high-grade  small  fruits.  The 
leading  varieties  of  strawberries  are 
offered  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  100,  or 
from  30  to  25  cents  per  dozen. 

Peter  Speer,  Passaic,  N.  J. — A  price¬ 
list  of  strawberry  plants.  Mr.  Speer 
considers  the  following  varieties  the  best 
of  those  that  have  been  introduced  up  to 
this  time  :  New  York,  Sample,  Excelsior, 
Nick  Ohmer  and  Maximus. 

IIiler  Brothers,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. — 
A  descriptive  circular  of  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  seed  potatoes.  Steuben, 
Twentieth  Century,  Farmers’  Favorite 
and  Hiler’s  Choice  are  the  leading  new 
varieties  offered,  unless  we  designate 
the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Bovee,  etc.,  in 
the  same  category.  All  have  been  tried 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  our  reports, 
as  well  as  those  of  lliler  Brothers,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  circular. 

O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt. — A 
circular  of  the  American  Prolific  Short 
corn.  This  was  tried  years  ago  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  has  several  peculiar 
merits.  The  stalks,  though  heavy  at  the 
bottom,  grow  light  near  the  top,  matur¬ 
ing  two  or  three  ears.  The  stalks  are 
exceedingly  leafy.  The  corn  is  an  eight- 
rowed,  yellow  flint,  and  the  tips  are  as 
well  covered  with  kernels  as  any  other 
part. 

The  Samuel  Wilson  Company,  Me- 
chanicsville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds,  plants,  trees  and  live 
stock.  Mr.  Wilson  claims  that  the  Adir¬ 
ondack  potato,  introduced  by  the  firm  in 
1894,  produced  720  bushels  to  the  acre — 


80  bushels  from  one  bushel  planted — 11 
bushels  from  60  eyes.  It  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago, 
among  250  varieties  exhibited.  Wilson’s 
First  Choice,  it  is  claimed,  has  produced 
over  800  bushels  to  the  acre.  Potato 
eyes  are  sent  by  mail  at  reasonable 
prices,  as,  for  instance,  “  30  good  eyes  of 
any  one  variety  for  50  cents.” 

Frank  Sawyer  &  Co.,  Norwalk,  O. — A 
choice  selection  of  specialties  in  trees 
and  plants.  The  Black  Tartarian,  Large 
Montmorency,  and  Napoleon  Bigarreau 
cherries,  the  Tatge  plum  and  Clematis 
paniculata  are  the  subjects  of  colored 
illustrations.  An  excellent  illustration 
of  the  Large-panicled  Hydrangea  in  tree 
form  is  shown  on  page  7.  Several  other 
illustrations  are  excellent  ;  for  instance, 
the  Cut-leaved  Weeping  birch,  Catalpa 
Bungei,  Colorado  Blue  spruce  and  Wier's 
Cut-l?aved  maple. 

Geo.  L  Siegel,  Erie,  Pa — A  catalogue 
of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds.  Clark’s 
Early  Mastodon  and  Whitecap  yellow 
dent  are  Mr.  Siegel’s  favorite  varieties  of 
field  corn.  The  selection  of  potatoes  is 
very  good,  and  the  seed  is  grown  in  tht 
northern  part  of  Michigan.  Among  the 
varieties  are  Early  Michigan,  Earlj 
Norther,  Bovee,  Maule’s  Early  Thor¬ 
oughbred,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Uncle 
Sam,  and  Carman  No.  3.  The  prices  are 
very  reasonable 

Melons  and  Squash  do  not  “ Mix 

F.  N.  B.,  New  York.— Last  Summer,  I  had  very 
fine  squashes,  cucumbers  ar  d  muskmelons  grow¬ 
ing  within  20  feet  of  each  other.  Will  seed  save< 
from  these  vegetables  grow  true,  or  has  there 
been  a  general  hybridizing  by  the  bees  ? 

Ans — They  will  not  “mix”  or  cross 
This  is  according  to  careful  experiments 
at  Cornell  made  under  glass  and  in  the 
field.  For  example :  97  muskmelor. 

flowers  of  various  varieties  were  pol 
linated  by  cucumber  pollen  of  many 
kinds.  No  fruits  developed. 


Every  successful 

farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  too  low  in  Potash  the 


A  DOZEN  or 
A  MILLION- 

Strawberry  plants  by  the  dozen  or  million. 
Ninety  acres  In  plant  beds.  The 
largest  Strawberry  Nursery  in  the  world. 
My  present  stock  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
health  and  vigor. 

#  grow  everything  I  sell. 

I  do  not  buy  and  sell.  A  trial  order  will 
I  convince  yon.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR., 

Bom  44  Salisbury, Sid. 

mm 


harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 


If  you  want  tine  Peach  Trees,  Pear  Trees  (Including 
Kielier),  Apple-  Cherry,  Plum,  or  anything  else  In  the 
way  of  fruit  trees:  small  fruits.  Shade  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubbery,  or  Hedge  Plants,  write  to  THE 
W1LLOWDALK  NURSKRIES  for  prices.  We  are 
well  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  first-class  stock,  free 
from  all  Injurious  insects  or  diseases,  and  at  low 
prices.  Send  us  list  of  what  you  want. 
UAKK3TRAW  &  PYLE,  Willowdale,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


GERriAN  KALI  WORKS, 

P3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


nr  I  nil  TREEC  *  to  «  ft.  at  3J^c.;  3  to  4  ft.  at 
I  lAuII  "  2J$o.;  all  lyr.  from  bud,  healthy 

1  and  thrifty;  no  scale.  Official  certificate 

accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  If 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


I  A  D  A  M  PLUMS.  PEAR  and  QUINCE,  #5  per  100. 
Jnlrtll  Peach,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  NUBSKuy,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Traae  onrl  Plante  at  low  prices.  Catalog  Free. 
I  IcBo  dllU  rialllo  Established  1809.  loOacres. 
The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.  1005,  Dansville.N.Y 


Dl  APIf  DEDDIEQ— Ancient  Briton,  the  hardiest 
ULMuNDCnnlCO  of  all,  35  cents  per  100.  and  $5 
per  1  000.  Marlboro  Raspberry  the  same  prices. 

SPARTA  NURSERIES,  Sparta,  Wls. 


Raspberry  Plants  Cheap — All  the 

money-makers.  Write  for  prices.  O.  W.  BUNDY, 
White  Rose  B'ruit  Farm,  Colerain,  Ohio. 


Leading  Strawberries! 

For  30  DAYS  we  will  make  extreme  low 
prices  for  stock  in  surplus. 

Send  list  of  wants— the  variety  and  amount  of  each 
—and  state  if  you  receive  our  annual  catalogue 

FLANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON,  LESLIE,  MICH. 


Grape  Vines, 


Small 
Fruits 

_  rOIdnnd!Uw 

BlWprfeMa  Dpserlptlrp  lint  fre#,  VarietUa, 

Xxtra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
Yarracted  true.  T  H.  HI  BBARD  CO..  Fredoola,  N.Y. 


Columbian  Raspberry 

For  sale  by  the  ORIGINATOR,  200,000  of  the  FINEST 
PLANTS,  one  and  two  years  old.  Write  for  prices 
to  J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Mil  I  E  R  Raspberry  and  Lucretia  Dewberry,  never 
mlLLLn  fail,  always  pay.  Reduced  to  $3  50  per 
1  000  in  5  M  lots  Low  p: Ices  on  all  berry  plants  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


*££:« STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants,  of  which  1 
only  list  the  best  out  of  100  varieties,  “ 

J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Plalnsvllle  Pa. 


75  Excelsior  Strawberry  Plants,  sent  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  for  $1.  Earliest  large,  firm,  productive  berry. 
Cat.  free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mien. 


PT  A1\[T^-Write  for  Prlceson  our  high-grade  Straw 
I  Lai!  10  berry,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 
also  30-day  Bargain  Offer  on  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets 
U.  II.  AULTFATHEK,  Box  B,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


Early  Vegetables 

need  a  quick  and  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant—  something  to  force  growth  to 
the  limit.  The  money  is  in  earlinm. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

tits  the  case  exactly.  Apply  in  small 
quantities  during  the  early  growing 
period  of  the  plants. 

It  adds  color,  flavor ,  crispness  and  ten¬ 
derness  to  all  vegetables.  Would  you  know 
more  about  it,  send  for  free  book  “Food 
for  Plants”  to  John  A  Myers,  12  O  John 
Street,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27,  William  St.,  New  York. 


'\tnwhorriK— chan>Pl0U  of  England,  Erie,  and 
Oil  (lit  DLl  I  ltd  an  new  sorts.  New  beds,  line 
plants.  R.  JOHNSTON,  Shortsvillc,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  BEST  «V:,X“ 

Circular  free,  send  for  it.  II.  King,  Tewksbury,  Mass 

Ainr  U IV  in— Barker  Earle  Junior  Straw- 
allrlL  MAT  IU  berry.  Six  plants  by  mail 
for  25c.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.J. 

^trawhPYnr  PlailtC- Bubach  No.  5,  Tennessee 
OlldWULllj  1  Idlllo  Prolific,  and  other  standard 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Price,  $1.50  per  M.  List  free. 
Address  CHAB.  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 

Small  Fruit  Plants.— Strawberry,  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants,  from  $1.25  up.  Catalogue  free. 
A.  K.  WESTON  &  CO..  Box  E,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

nEDIGREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

W  of  the  best  varieties.  None  better  offered.  $1.25  per 
1,000  and  up.  WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

CM  1 

%  in  Gold  paid  to  name  a  valuable  NEW 
1  STRAWBERRY.  Catalogue  and  particu- 
9  Iars  free.  PETER  SPEER,  Passaic.  N.J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTSioT 

SHAILER  BROS..  Tylerville,  Conn. 

SAVE  MONEY!  BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DIRECT. 

You  get  the  benefi  t  of  salesman ’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Our  entire  production 
goes  from  factory  to  farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


YOUR  INTEREST 

Have  you  drawn  it  ? 

at  6% 
compound 
interest 
for 

38  years 


Our  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  Fertilizers  that  will  produce 
unequalled  crops  has  been  com¬ 
pounding  for 


Popular  ^ 
r  Prices 


Popular 


Goods 


The  Market  Gardener’s  Profit 

bles.  That  means  the  use  of  perfect  garden  implements.  A  drill  that  will  plant  any 
seed,  opening,  dropping,  covering  and  rolling  at  one  operation.  Cultivators  with  a  variety 
of  attachments  for  every  purpose ;  to  kill  all  weeds  and  grass  and  break  up  the  top  crust  without  pruning 
theroots.  We  have  in  the  Matthews  New  Universal  Seeders  and  Cultivators  combined 
or  separate  tools  that  will  do  all  these  things  perfectly.  Our  Horse  lloo  with  I  beam  frame  and 
spring  steel  standards  can’t  be  heat.  Book  describing  a  score  of  stj  les  mailed  free. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  Boston  and  New  York. 


JADOO  FIBRE  AND 


38  YEARS 

You  pay  for  the  plant-food.  We 
charge  you  nothing  for  the  ex¬ 
perience. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 

BOSTON. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants or  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  tine. 

■pi.f  - - •• - - - - —  -•  —  1 


Ants  on  Apple  Trees 

M.  B.  A.,  Richmond,  Ky. — We  have  a  few  apple 
trees  planted  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  in 
good  soil.  They  bloom  abundantly,  for  age,  but 
are  infested  with  small  ants  that  seem  to  destroy 
the  fruit  in  the  bloom.  The  ant3  will  locate  on 
many  leaves,  and  cause  them  to  curl ;  on  open¬ 
ing  them  I  always  find  a  number  of  ants.  I  have 
whitewashed  the  trees  every  Spring,  have  sown 
salt  around  the  trunks;  have,  also,  thrown  a  lot 
of  tobacco  around  them,  and  last  Spring,  I  made 
a  whitewash  with  water  in  which  I  had  boiled 
tobacco,  and  wrapped  the  trunks  at  the  ground 
with  the  tobacco.  After  the  tree  and  tobacco 
got  dry,  the  ants  were  as  bad  as  ever.  What  is 
the  matter,  and  a  remedy?  Do  borers  bother 
peach  trees  in  the  Spring  ? 

Ans — I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  of 
ants  in  tbe  North  that  do  noticeable  in¬ 
jury  to  growing  fruit  trees.  It  seems 
evident,  from  the  description  given  by 
M.  B.  A.,  that  his  trees  are  infested  by  a 
kind  of  plant  louse.  These  plant  lice 
cause  the  leaves  to  curl,  also  secrete  a 
sweet  liquid  called  honey-dew,  of  which 
the  ants  are  very  fond.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  sight  to  see  many  ants  running  up 
and  down  trees  or  bushes  infested  by 
plant  lice.  The  lice  are  literally  the 
milch  cows  of  the  ants,  and  the  ants  in 
return  protect  the  lice  from  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  I  think,  if  M.  B.  A. 
will  spray  his  trees  before  the  leaves  get 
much  curled,  so  that  he  can  hit  the  l:ee, 
with  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  or 
with  whale-oil  soap,  dissolving  one  pound 
in  five  or  six  gallons  of  water,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  the  lice,  that  he  will  have  no 
more  trouble  with  the  ants.  The  p?ach 
borer  gets  in  its  most  destructive  work 
during  the  Spring.  Some  of  the  borers 
get  half  or  two-thirds  grown  before 
Winter  sets  in,  but  many  of  them  pass 
Winter  as  very  small  grubs,  and  get  nine- 
tenths  of  their  growth  in  the  Spring. 

M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

Greenhouse  Heating  Questions. 

M.  T.  W.,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y  —  I  have  a  green¬ 
house  20x  100  feet,  heated  by  hot  water  with  a 
shake  grate,  Hitchings  pipe  boiler,  closed  cir¬ 
cuit.  It  has  been  in  use  three  years,  including 
this ;  the  grates  need  replacing  and  the  brick¬ 
work  needs  relaying.  What  is  the  natural  life 
of  a  pipe  boiler,  where  the  pipes  are  exposed  to 
a  coal  fire  six  months,  and  the  water  left  in  the 
pipes  the  rest  of  the  year?  Is  there  a  better 
boiler  than  the  Hitchings,  one  that  will  give 
more  heat  for  the  fuel  consumed  ?  What  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  heating  a  green¬ 
house  20x  100?  With  hard  pea  coal  at  $4  and 
larger  grades  at  3(5.50  per  ton  at  yard,  and  dry 
hard  four-foot  wood,  $4.50  to  $5  per  cord  deliv¬ 
ered,  which  is  the  cheapest  fuel  for  heating  this 
greenhouse  ?  The  temperature  to  be  maintained 
is  from  45  degrees  at  night,  to  ?0  degrees  during 
the  day,  for  growing  lettuce,  radishes,  geran¬ 
iums  and  early  vegetable  plants. 

Ans  — The  term  “  a  shake  grate,  Hit:h- 
ings  pipe  boiler”,  is  not  quite  clear  to 
me,  but  if  the  “  corrugated  fire-box 
boiler”  is  the  one  in  question,  the  only 
brickwork  connected  with  it  (excepting 
the  pavement  on  which  it  should  stand) 
is  the  fire  bricks  surrounding  the  grate, 
and  these  ought  not  to  need  renewing 
after  only  three  years’  work.  In  fact, 
these  fire  bricks  often  endure  more  than 
10  seasons  of  firing.  The  shaking  grates 
frequently  give  out  after  two  or  three 
Winters’  use,  but  in  some  instances,  will 
wear  for  five  or  six  years.  The  life  of  a 
.  boiler  depends  greatly  on  its  location 
and  the  care  it  receives,  but  the  “corru¬ 
gated  fire-box  ”  pattern  referred  to  above 
may  usually  he  depended  upon  for  15 
years’  service,  and  there  are  some  now 
in  regular  work  that  have  been  in  use 
for  20  years.  The  Hitchings  boilers  may 
be  relied  upon  to  fulfill  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturer,  though  it  is  probable  that 
a  return  tubular  boiler  properly  built 
and  fired  may  prove  somewhat  more 
economical  in  fuel ;  but  the  latter  type 
of  boiler  is  usually  more  costly  in  the 
item  of  repairs.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  heating  a  greenhouse  20  x  100 
feet  in  size  is  by  hot  water  under  pres¬ 
sure,  and  the  Hitchings  boiler  is  entirely 
satisfactory  for  this  system,  providing 


it  is  not  exposed  to  a  greater  pressure 
than  10  pounds  per  square  inch.  With 
good  anthracite  coal  at  $5.50  per  ton  and 
dry  hard  wood  at  $5  per  cord,  the  coal 
would  be  decidedly  the  most  economical 
fuel,  and  a  much  steadier  heat  could  he 
maintained  by  its  use.  It  may,  also,  be 
of  interest  to  state  that,  on  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  florist’s  place,  where  a  record 
has  been  kept,  also  reasonably  system¬ 
atic  methods  of  firing  adopted,  the  av¬ 
erage  consumption  of  anthracite  coal 
has  varied  from  1%  to  8 %  tons  per  1,000 
square  feet  of  glass  per  annum,  the 
night  temperature  in  these  houses  rang¬ 
ing  from  60  to  65  degrees,  w  h.  taplin. 

Double  Roses  and  Other  Flowers. 

Subscriber ,  Jackson,  Mich  —1.  I  bought  several 
Harison’s  Yellow  roses  one  year  ago  last  Fall 
and  last  Spring,  but  they  all  turned  out  single.  I 
supposed  them  to  be  double.  Do  roses  ever  turn 
out  double  the  second  year,  when  they  were 
single  the  first  year  ?  2.  What  would  you  think 
of  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  ;  3.  Variegated-leaved 
Weigela;  4.  White  alder,  and  5.  Double  White 
Althaea  'for  a  cemetery  lot  ?  Would  they  give  a 
continuation  of  bloom  from  early  Spring  until  late 
Fall  ?  6.  Does  Double  White  Achillea  bloom  all 
Summer  ?  Is  it  hardy  ?  7.  How  long  before 

Bechtel’s  Double-flowering  crab  ought  to  bloom 
after  setting  out  from  the  nursery  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Harison’s  Yellow  is  a  semi¬ 
double  rose.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
semi-double  roses  will  grow  single  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  season,  but  if  they 
are  not  semi- double  when  they  first 
bloom,  they  are  not  Harison’s  Yellow. 
2.  Spiiaea  Van  Houttei  is  a  fine  variety. 
Its  flowering  period  is  in  June.  S.  Bil- 
lardi  blooms  nearly  through  the  entire 
Summer.  The  new  Spiraea,  Anthony 
Waterer,  blooms  from  early  Summer 
until  frost.  We  should,  therefore,  prefer 
it  to  any  other.  3.  Probably  there  is  no 
better  Weigela  than  the  old  sort,  Rosea 
(Diervilla  rosea).  Perhaps  the  best  varie¬ 
gated  sort  is  the  Variegated  Diervilla 
Kosteriana.  4.  Instead  of  the  White 
alder,  we  should  much  prefer  for  your 
purpose  the  Imperial  Cut-leaved — Alnus 
laciniata  imperialis.  5.  Of  Hibiscus  or 
Althaea,  we  should  prefer  the  pure 
white  variety  catalogued  as  Hibiscus 
totus  albus,  which  blooms  from  early 
Summer  to  late  frost.  6.  The  White 
Achillea,  A.  macrophylla,  blooms  during 
the  Summer.  There  is  a  new  Achillea 
called  the  Pearl  which  bears  white  flow¬ 
ers  during  July.  7.  The  next  year.  It 
is  perfectly  ha’-dy  and  a  splendid  variety. 


THE 


Here  is  the  Record 

op  ECLIPSE 

Spray  Pump 

1892  to  1899  — We  have 
i  won  first  place  at  nearly 
every  Gov’t  Experiment  Station 
in  United  States. 

1896 — Won  Canadian  Gov’t  con_ 
test.  1898— Won  gold  medal  at  co¬ 
lonial  contest.  Cape  Town,  South 
i  Africa;  also  State  fruit  growers' 
contest  of  Colorado  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  have  beaten  every  good 
I  pump  in  the  world,  and  have  never 
been  beaten.  This  proves  our 
claim  that  the  Eclipse  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
pump  in  tbe  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor ,  Mich. 


TREES 


—Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Peach. 
First-class;  from5to9c.  ea.  Cat.  free. 
C.  A.  Hyatt,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


Every 

farmer,  gar¬ 
dener,  fruit  or 
flower  grower 
and  poultry 
keeper  should  get 
a 


•’-Vi: 


Vapor 
Gem  Sprayer 


Not  a  shadow 
'  of  a  doubt  of  it. 

The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is— what 
sprayer  to  use. 
But  if  you  have  a 
dozen  other  spray¬ 
ers  you’ll  find  use 
for  the  VAI’OK 
CEBI.  Not  so 
large  as  some 
—but  the  han¬ 
diest  of  all. 
Sprays  trees 
12  ft.  high. 
One  load¬ 
ing  for 


Tank  and  pump  of  heavy 
copper.  Will  last  20  years. 

Regular  price  $2.00.  First  pur- 
chiurr  In  carl,  district  gets  reduced 
price  $1.. 10 (express  prepaid)  also 
n^renry  for  full  line  of  sprayers. 

Send  for  one  now.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Field  Force  Pump  Co., 

2  .Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.Y. 


an 

acre 

of 

vines. 


Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society  at  Lenox, 
Mass.  The  address  is  almost  a  college 
education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in 
anyway  concerned.  Had  this  address 
been  placed  on  the  market  in-book  form, 
it  would  no  doubt  have  sold  at  a  good 
price.  The  full  address,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  in  pamphlet  form,-  can  be  had 
complimentary  by  any  one  enclosing  ten 
cents,  for  postage,  to  tbe  Lenox  Sprayer 
Company,  30  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


with  our  new  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 

k  is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Emulsion 
I  made  while  pumping.  12  varieties 
I  Sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
J  Nozzles,  the  “  World’**  Bent.” 

rTHE  DEMING  CO.  SALEM, OHIO.. 

Western  Agents,  Hennion  &  HubbellA 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  Formulas  Free. 


LEGGETT’S  SR  WHALE-OIL  SOAP 


For  Spraying  Trees.  Destroys  all  in¬ 
sect  life  on  bark,  San  Jos6  Scale  and 
the  like.  Indorsed  by  authorities. 

Write  for  prices.  Our  Spray  Calendar 
sent  free. 

I.KGGKTT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


ALL  BRASS 

$17  outfit  for  $6  exp.  paid. 

Will  spray  a  10  acre  orchard  per  day. 
75,000  in  u  se.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Money 
refunded  Illd.  catalogue  free  Agts.  make  from  85 

to  $15  per  day-.  New  improvements  for  ’00. 
Free  Trial,  p.  c.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO..  Catsklll,  N.Y. 


have  a  74-YR.  Record.  Fruit  Book  Free 

SJKSViPAY  FREIGHT 


BERRY  PLANTS,  that  grow  vigorous, guaranteed 
true  to  name,  all  the  new  &  Standard  s  irts.  None 
finer;  cheap.  By  the  dozen  or  100,000.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


RFRRY  PI  A NT^ free froul Mil*er  Re<1 

DLnn  I  rLrtll  I  o  raspberry  and  Lucretla  dew¬ 
berry  $3.50  per  1.000.  Strawberry  plants  $1.25  per  1.000 
up.  Catalogue  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


:  insure  Your  Crops 

OF  WHEAT  AND  OATS.  ► 

’  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  ‘ 

-  acre  applied  early  in  the  spring 

’  does  it.  Promotes  stooling,  stimu-  - 

'  lates  growth,  increases  yield.  Of  , 

-  great  value  on  all  crops,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  grass,  fruits,  etc.  Get  free 

.  book,  “Food  for  Plants,”  which  ‘ 

-  tells  why.  Address  John  A. 

’  Myers,  12 — O  Jolm  St.,  New  ’ 

"  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  ’ 

;  BALFOUR,  W  ILLIAMSON,  &  CO.,  ! 

<  27  William  St.,  New  York.  ► 

L  -r^r~r  -  t  v  *r  t  ■»  t  »  tttvv.v-V 
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j  Profits  of  Farming  j 

%  GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE.  £ 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in  £ 
J  turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The  5 
5  uniformly  best  ferti'izer  for  all  Crops  \ 
+  and  all  soils  is  made  by  5 

j|  The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co..  Cleveland,  O.  a 
a  Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing."  5 
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Thirty-Eight  Tons 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  OF  ENSILAGE  per 

acre,  actual  weight.  Cost  of  seed  only  $1.  Book 
telling  all  about  it  mailed  free.  ROS4  BROTHERS, 
No.  162  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Miss. 


QftTJJTACQ  grown  especially  for  SEED. 
I  II  I  14  I  Ubv  18  varieties.  Prices  rigbt  List 
FREE.  GEO.  11.  COLVIN,  Crest.  Farm.  Dalton,  Pa. 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Admittedly  the  Rest.  Quantity  to  Suit. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATO  CO.  Greenville,  Mich. 


Best  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalogue  of  70  varieties  free. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE.  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.Y. 


DnTATflEC~GHANITK  STATE, $1  per  pound, 
rUlHI  UCw  by  mail,  postpaid.  See  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  February  25.  1S99  (No.  10),  of  Potato  Trials  for 
description  •  G.  B.  BARTON,  Grantham,  N.  H. 


Admiral  Dewey  Potato  TLesUlisPounr$2 

three  pounds,  prepaid.  Seni  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  C.  M.  ROBINSON,  Manorville.  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes.11 

GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Bovee,  $3.25;  E.  Ohio.  Freeman,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Maule  E.  Thoroughbred.  Uncle  Sam, 
Adirondack,  $2.75 per  bbl.  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3,  $2.25 
per  bbl.,  f.  O.  b.  here.  Cash  with  order.  Reference, 
Bank  Holland  Patent.  F.  II.  THOMSON,  Falrview 
Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


SEED 


POTATACC  expressly  grown;  none  more 
rUlHI  Utd  vigorous  or  better.  Seed 


quality  you  want:  1  have  it.  fir- II  M  TCCTCD 

Cular  free.  BELLVILLE,  O.  U*  •  I  EC  I  til 


FIVE 

ACRES 


Strawberries. 

Fifteen  Leading  Varieties.  Prices 
right.  E.  CHURCH.  Drinkwater  Farm, 
West  Hanover,  Mass. 


BLOODY  BUTCHER 

Or  Turkey  Track  Corn,  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest, 
large  eared,  long  kernel  corn  grown.  Bushel,  $1  25; 
peck.  50c.:  quart  by  mail,  postpaid,  25c. 

Improved  Learning,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  One 
Hundred  Day  Bristol,  Cuban  Giant  Ensilage.  Extra 
Early  Huron  Dent,  Golden  Beauty,  Iowa  Gold  Mine, 
$1  per  bushel;  peck.  40c.  New  sacks  free.  These  corns 
are  all  grown  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  selected  with 
great  care  especially  for  seed.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices  on  lots  of  10  bushels. 

F.  D.  PIERCE,  Box  43.  Wakeman.  Huron  County,  O. 


The  PopularCAROLINA  POPLAR. 

Just  the  tree  for  city  planting— Thrives  where  others  Tail— Resist* 
■moke  and  gaa  as  the  salamander  does  fire .  75,000  of  them,  beautiful  trees 
6  to  8,  8  to  10, 10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock  of  all  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Roses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits.  Grape  Vines, 
Plants,  Seed*.  Valuable  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your 
wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom  prices. 

45th  YEAR.  44  CREENHOUSES.  1,000  ACRES. 
THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box543  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Champion  Sickle  and  Tool  Grinder 

1.00 


G  rm  ds6-ft 
sickle  in  10  min. 
to  perfect  bevel.  With 
flat  stone  it  grinds  plow  points,  discs, 
axes  and  all  6  tiler  tools.  Price,  1  stone 
for  sickle,  $4 ;  2  stones  for  all  work,  $5. 
Stones  made  of  corundum  lasts  20  years. 
Shipped  on  Trlftl. 


$24  50 


CalumetCltcekKow 
Corn  Planter.  Never 
misses;  drops  in  hills  and 
drills.  We  challenge  the 
world  with  this  planter — 
most  perfect  one  made. 
Will  snip  it  on  trial  in 
competition  with  all  oth¬ 
ers.  If  it  don’t  do  better 
work  than  others  return  it. 
Don’t  buy  a  back  number. 

Prleea  reduced. 


$225 


Buys  this  Steel  Beam 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  5 
steel  reversible  shovels, 
spreads  to  33  in.  A  2-h 
Cultivator,  made  of  best 
material,  Steel  Wheels, 
and  all  complete  $10.95. 
Hiding  cultivator  $16.99. 
Double  shovel  plow  $  1 . 60. 
Largest  line  of  cultivators 
ever  offered.  Also  plows. 


$15.99 


This  I>l8C  Harrow 

cuts  6%  ft,  has  12  16-in. 
discs;  price  $15.99.  8 

sizes, 3  kindstoselect  from. 
Steel  lever  harrow  cuts  10 
ft.,  $7.10.  Wood  frame 
harrow  cuts  7*^ft.  $4.20. 
Spring  tooth  harrows  all 
bizes  and  prices — reduced 


this  8 -ft.  steel  mill ;  guar¬ 
anteed  easiest  running 
a  strongest  made ;  pump¬ 
ing  and  power  mills,  8  to 
16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe  a  all  pumping  sup- 
pliea  We  furnish  com- 
plet  outfits.  Prices  all 
reduced.  Catalog  free. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it. 


For  steel  or  wood 
track  hay  carr’r40ft. 
outfit  including  car¬ 
rier,  fork,  pulleys, 
han’g  &  floor  hooks, 
rafter  irons,  rope,&c. 
$6.70.  Longer  or 
shorter  outfits  for 
barn  or  field. 


for  this 
one-horse 
corn,  bean,  pea  and 
Garden  Seeder.  Drops1 
in  hills  and  drills.  12  ac.  a  day.'] 
Fertilizer  extra.  Handles  ally 
kinds  of  seed  perfectly. 

TRY  IT  ^  ^  *sn,fc  best  ma<*e  and 

turn  it. 


don’t  work  perfect,  rc- 
90  styles  planters  &  drills. 


SEND  FOR  and  e4?“pletc  Uneofiinptenients  ever  offered.  Our  line 


represents  38  year’s  experience.  We _ _ 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS.  We  sell  for  spot  cash  and  never  have  a  loss,  therefore, 
in  buying  from  us  you  receive  the  benefit  of  large  quantities  and  all  that  cash  will  get,  besides  savin*;  the  middleman’*  proiit.  All  goods  guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as 


quantities  for  spot  cash. 


buy  the  beat  that  money  can  get  in  enormous 
have 


represented.  You  can  return  any  good**  bought  of  us,  at  our  expense,  if  not  found 
perfectly  ant  Intact  ory.  Send  for  catalogue  at  once.  This  ad  will  not  appear  again. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  4  IS,  Chicago,  III 


HOW  THEY  GROW  ONIONS 
IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 


One  of  the  most  striking  pietures  in  our  new  1899 
Catalogue  is  a  long  procession  of  men  sowing  onion  seed  with  the '  ‘Planet 
Jr.”  Hill -dropping  Seeder,  one  of  the  greatest  labor-savers  in  the  whole  list.  It  shows  how  live  Yankee  onion 
growers  are  making  money  with  the  “Planet  Jr.”  tools. 

This  catalogue  will  interest  your  whole  family.  It  not  only  describes  the  Seeders,  Wheel-hoes,  and  combined  hand  tools,  the  Horse- 
hoes,  the  Pivot-wheel  Cultivators,  the  wonderful  Beet  Cultivator  that  works  four  rows  at  once,  and  all  the  other  horse  tools,  but  itiu- 
cludes  also  Sixteen  Full  Pages  of  fine  photographic  views— interesting  field-scenes  in  France,  California,  New  Zealand,  Manitoba, 
etc.,  showing  the  different  crops  and  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  “Planet  Jr.”  tools  at  work.  Write  for  a  copy;  it’s  free. 

$500  in  Gold  Write  for  particulars  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 


$500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold 


1899 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Cow  Peas  in  Massachusetts. 

It.  If.,  Boston,  Mass. — Can  Black  cow  peas  be 
sown  as  far  north  as  Boston  with  success,  to  be 
used  to  fertilize  land  that  has  not  been  plowed 
for  50  years,  previous  to  setting  to  apple  trees  ? 
What  fertilizers  would  it  be  best  to  use,  and 
would  there  be  a  gain  in  thus  treating  the  land, 
rather  than  to  set  to  trees  without  one  season 
working  and  planting  to  peas  ? 

Ans  — Yes,  if  sown  about  June  1. 
They  will  improve  the  land,  and  fit  it 
well  for  an  orchard.  A  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  about  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
seven  of  phosphoric  acid  and  six  to  eight 
of  potash  would  give  a  good  growth  of 
peas.  They  will  grow  well  without 
nitrogen,  but  we  prefer  to  use  a  little. 

How  “Seedless”  Fruits  Come. 

P.  F.  W.,  Chicago,  111.— I  cannot  conceive  how 
the  first  coreless  pear  like  Lincoln  Coreless  came 
into  existence  without  a  seed.  Will  you  explain  ? 

Ans. — Whether  in  the  animal,  vegeta¬ 
ble  or  mineral  world,  Nature  is  always 
changing.  Everything  is  changing  un¬ 
der  natural  laws.  Man  takes  advantage 
of  these  changes  to  change  them  still 
further,  and  in  the  direction  of  his  needs. 
Some  fruits  naturally  have  fewer  and 
smaller  seeds  than  others.  We  select 
them  for  propagation.  Again  we  select 
from  their  progeny  the  fruit  containing 
smaller  and  fewer  seeds,  until  at  length, 
we  obtain  a  seedless  sort.  So  it  happens 
that  we  have  seedless  bananas,  oranges, 
grapes,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Years  ago 
potatoes  formed  and  matured  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  seed-balls  or  apples — the  true 
fruit  of  the  potato  vine.  Now  we  rarely 
see  a  seed-ball.  The  reason  is  that  po¬ 
tatoes  have  long  been  cultivated  for  the 
tubers.  The  tubers  have  been  increased 
in  number  and  size  by  selection,  and  the 
vines  give  to  them  the  nutriment  which 
the  wild  potato  gave  to  the  potato  fruit. 

Cow  Peas  in  Northern  New  York. 

B.  T.  S.,  Potsdam,  N.  T—  Is  the  cow  pea  of 
greater  fertilizing  value  than  the  varieties 
grown  here  for  grain  ?  Would  the  severity  of  our 
Winters  prohibit  its  use  here  ?  Is  Crimson  clover 
of  greater  fertilizing  value  than  Medium  or  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  ? 

Ans. — The  southern  cow  pea  has  given 
good  results  as  far  north  as  Geneva,  N. 
Y.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
it  will  prove  much  more  valuable  than 
the  common  field  bean  in  your  country. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley  tells  us  that  he  has 
used  the  common  field  bean  broadcasted 
like  cow  peas,  and  thinks  that,  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York,  it  is  just  as  good  for  a 
fertilizer.  This  would  make  a  good  ex¬ 
periment  for  our  stations.  The  chief 
value  of  Crimson  clover  is  that  it  grows 
between  two  other  field  crops,  without 
interfering  with  either.  The  Red  clover 
occupies  the  land  entirely.  The  Crimson 
clover  may  be  sown  in  the  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation,  and  will  make  its  growth 
through  the  late  Fall  and  early  SpriDg, 
so  as  to  be  plowed  under  in  time  for  the 
next  year’s  crop.  We  consider  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  fully  equal  to  the  Red  clover, 
as  a  fertilizer ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  decay 
quicker,  and  gives  the  best  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  plowed  in  by  the  middle  of 
May.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the 
two  clovers,  however,  since  their  habits 
of  growth  are  entirely  distinct. 

Spring  or  Fall  Plowing. 

iV.  O.  It.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  relative  merits  of  Fall  and  Spring  plowing 
on  greensward  and  corn  or  potato  fields.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  case  might  be  stated  as 
follows:  Advantages  in  Fall  plowing— 1.  Getting 
ahead  of  your  work.  Fall  is  not  so  busy  a  time 
as  Spring.  2.  Sod,  grass,  weeds  and  potato  tops 
will  rot  and  form  a  mulch.  3.  Some  say  that 
wire-worms  are  less  likely  to  work  Is  this  cor¬ 
rect  ?  Disadvantages— 1.  Water  and  wind  may 
carry  away  fertilizing  materials  on  the  surface. 


2.  The  soil  heaves.  3.  Manure  cannot  be  plowed 
under,  but  must  be  spread  on  the  surface,  where 
it  will  wash,  and  cannot  become  so  well  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

Ans. — What  you  call  disadvantage  No 
2,  is  really  an  advantage.  The  ground 
“  heaves  ”  when  it  freezes.  When  water 
freezes,  it  increases  slightly  in  volume, 
so  that  when  the  soil  is  filled  with  water, 
it  is  forced  apart  and  up  by  frost.  This 
is  usually  a  good  thing  for  sod  ground 
It  lets  in  the  air,  and  tears  the  roots  and 
other  organic  matter  apart.  No  fer¬ 
tility  will  be  lost  in  this  way.  No  gen¬ 
eral  rule  can  be  given  for  Spring  or  Fall 
plowing  of  sod.  In  our  own  practice 
we  would  not  Fall  plow  except  in  case 
of  some  very  tough  old  meadow  or  pas¬ 
ture.  Generally  speaking,  we  would 
rather  plow  the  sod  after  mowing,  and 
sow  cow  peas  or  Crimson  clover  for  a 
crop  to  hold  the  land  during  Fall  and 
Winter  to  be  plowed  under  in  Spring 
On  rolling  land,  there  would  be  consid¬ 
erable  wash  of  Fall-plowed  sod.  By  using 
a  disk  or  a  Cutaway  in  the  Spring,  you 
can  chop  up  the  Fall-plowed  sod,  and 
work  in  the  manure. 

The  Manurial  Value  of  Bran. 

T.  C.  F.,  Sheridan,  Ind.— To  what  extent  does 
the  feeding  of  wheat  bran  to  cows,  sheep  and 
horses  increase  the  value  of  the  manure  above 
the  feeding  of  corn,  equal  weights  of  each?  Is 
the  increase  mainly  iu  solids  or  liquids?  I  buy 
bran  at  $12  per  ton.  What  is  the  probable  value 
per  ton  of  cow  manure,  the  cows  being  fed  slightly 
more  than  two  gallons  of  bran  and  three  ears  of 
corn,  per  day,  with  all  the  corn  stover  and  second- 
growth  clover  hay  they  will  eat  ? 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  give  exact 
figures  in  reply  to  this  question.  A  fair 
idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
data  : 

PLANT  FOOD  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  .  P.  acid.  Potash. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

Corn .  3614  14  8 

Wheat  bran...  53*4  58  32 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ton 
of  bran  contains  17  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  44  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  24  of 
potash  more  than  the  ton  of  corn. 
How  much  of  this  is  retained  by  the 
animal  and  how  much  goes  into  the  ma 
nure  ?  With  the  cow,  probably  25  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen  is  used  in  making 
milk  and  growth,  and  on  an  average, 
about  seven  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  The  difference  in  di¬ 
gestibility  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  the 
bran.  The  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen 
is  passed  away  in  the  urine,  while  but  a 
trace  of  the  phosphoric  acid  passes  in  the 
liquid.  The  greater  part  of  the  potash 
is  passed  in  the  urine,  that  of  the  sheep 
being  particularly  rich  in  this  substance. 
You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
urine  contains  the  most  available  part  of 
the  manure.  The  plant-food  it  contains 
has  been  digested — has  passed  through 
the  blood  and  kidneys  of  the  animals. 
The  solids  have  been  acted  on  by  the  di¬ 
gestive  acids  but  have  not  been  fully 
digested.  At  $12  per  ton,  bran  is  a  cheap 
and  serviceable  food.  We  would  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  figure  out  the  value  of  a  ton 
of  such  manure.  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts 
estimates  the  value  of  a  ton  of  good  cow 
manure  at  $2,43.  To  put  it  another  way, 
he  found  that,  in  the  manure  voided  by 
a  cow  during  one  whole  year,  there  were 
170.6  pounds  of  nitrogen,  26  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  107,6  pounds  of 
potash.  At  the  time  these  figures  were 
made,  it  would  have  cost  $32.25  to  buy 
this  plant-food  in  the  form  of  chemical 
fertilizers.  Since  that  time,  the  prices 
for  chemicals  have  been  reduced. 


BUY  "  DimeOT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BK3T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FRKK 
Ptg  Berne,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVB  Dealers 

pr»ftts.  la  ase  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grant®  4  Farmers’ 
AliiaBce.  Low  erlces  will  sarprlse  yon.  Welle  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  3NGERS0LL,  *40  Plymouth  St.,  Braoklya,  8.  Y, 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory - - —  — 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

**  West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO.  * 

Vfce  Ui-STBt  malt  order  depot  In  the  world  for  Merchandise  bongM 
st  Sheriffs’,  llecelrent’,  Assignees’  and  Manufacturers*  Sales. 


Don’t  Break  Your  Back 

with  common  hoes  when 
you  can  buy  this 


Hand  Cultivator 


sand  weeder  and  make  gardening  de- 
"lightfui.  If  yon  can't  buy  it  of  your 
dealer  send  $1.25  for  sample  delivered.  Agents  wanted. 
The  Ulrich  Mifc.  Co.,  *<»  River  St.,  Rook  Foils,  Ill. 


p*R3,.I§’  WAKE  vour  fence 

in  various  styles,  costing 
from  10  to  20  cents  per  rod, 
with  the  most  durable  and 
easiest  operated  machine 
on  the  market.  Exclusive 
sale  in  counties  given  a 
reliable  hustling  man. 
This  Is  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  full  particulars  to  the  VV1LLM  A  KTH  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


“HOPE  SPRINGS  ETERNAL,"  etc, 

There’s  no  winter  of  discontent  known  to  the 
I’age,  but  only  perpetual  spt-lng-time.  That's  why 
It  4  ‘comes  out  right  in  the  spring.  ’  ’  Notice  it. 

PACK  WOVEN  WISE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Machine  $6 


that  weaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

McFarland  Fence  Machine  Co..  Portland,  Ind..  ll.S.A 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

( When  the  Posts  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Postsm 

We  can  give  you  valuable  information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ilFENGE  MACHINES 

“A&Make  this  and  many  other 
Clfl  styles  of  Fence, 

JSlII  PAYS  FOR  DELIVERING 
V,UA  MACHINE  AT  YOUR 
STATION.  We  have  Lawn  Fenc¬ 
ing,  Farm  and  Yard  Gates,  also 
Wire,  Ratchets,  &c.  Full  in¬ 
formation  for  postal.  Box  /. 

Eureka  Fence  Co.  Richmond,  Inf 


write:  for 

SAMPLE  STAY 

AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  ABOUT  OUR 

$10  MACHINE 

Wholesale  price  where  we  have 
no  Agent.  Agency  for  nothing. 
Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
Box  1  Norwalk,  0.,  U.S.A. 


SmtS  HORSE-HIGH 


r  Laying  aside  all  speculation  these  remain  as  the 
requisites  of  a  perfect  fence.  Our  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  makes  just  such  a  fence  in  100  styles  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  rods  per  day,  at  a  cost  for  wire  of  only 


18c.  for  a  ^ood  farm  fence;  19c.  for  poultry  fence;  16c. 
for  a  rabbft-proof  fence  and  12c.  for  a  good  hog  fence. 
We  will  sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring  or  barb  wire  direct 
at  wholesale  prices.  Get  our  catalogue  before  buying. 

Kltselman  Bros.,  Box  106,  Rldgevllle,  Ind. 


PIG-TIGHT 


A  Good  Fence, 

n  strong  fence,  n  cheap  fence, 
an  every  purpose  fence  and  one 
which  you  can  build  yourself  Is 

The  Ghandlee  Fence. 

The  secret  is  in  the  lock  which 
fastens  the  stays  in  such  an 
easy  and  simple  way  that  they 
must  stay.  Makes  the  most  rigid, 
strongest,  and  most  durable  lenee 
that  can  bo  made  of  wire.  No  expensive 
machinery  required  to  build  it.  You  make  it  any 
height  and  with  any  number  of  stays  you  wish,  r 
MIC  Ml  A  IIT  A  PCAITC  Responsible  and  reliable 
Wt  W  AW  I  AUER  I  Oi  men  only.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  terms,  etc. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DID  THE  SMALL  TIE  WIRES 

GIVE  OUT 


Lamb 


You  probably  had 
that  experience  1  f 
you  bought  a  fence 

twlth  a  light, soft per- 
„  pendlcuiar  wire. 

’  WE  HAVE 

A  REMEDY 

for  that  difficulty  and 
can  give  you  a  com¬ 
plete  fence  of  uni¬ 
form  strength. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS. 


Any  good  active  farmer  can 
make  a  nice  sum  of  extra 
money  selling  our 

...PITTSBURG... 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

We  will  reserve  territory 
for  the  right  kind  of  men. 
W rite  at  once.  The  first  order 
from  a  locality  secures  town¬ 
ship  agency.  The  price  is  O. 
K.  Stands  al  I  tests  and  meets 
every  requirement.  Write 
for  special  terms  and  cir¬ 
culars.  Mailed  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
15  Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ECONOMY 


IS  THE  KEY 
TO  WEALTH. 


Vou  can  save  money  by  buying  your  woven  wire  fence 
from  us. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
At  Wholesale  Prices. 

We  use  only  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire,  all  galvan¬ 
ized;  no  small  wires  used;  it’s  all  interwoven;  thestaye 
can’t  slip.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,580«01d  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


THE  STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE! 


It  don’t  cost  any  more  than  the  weaker  ones.  We 
sell  it  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale  and  save  him 
the  Dealer’s  Profit.  It’s  a  big  item  to  you. 
Write  us  a  postal  card  for  free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


SBil 


ONE  BOY  BEATS  SIX  MEN. 

Isn’t  it  a  saving  of  labor  and  money  when  one  boy  can  do 
the  work  of  six  men  and  do  it  better?  A  boy  with 

THE  WIARD 

ADJUSTABLE  WEEDER 

can  cultivate  as  much  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  as  6  men 
can  with  a  hoe.  It  cleans  a  strip  feet  wide,  has  35  oil 
tempered  spring  steel  teeth  and  weighs  95  lbs.  It  kills  all 
weeds,  preserves  the  natural  soil  moisture  and  promotes 
r.w,,.,  ,  ji.  plant  growht.  Excellent  for  “brushing”  in  grass  and 
I^WkfAjClover  seed.  There  is  nothing  better  and  little  as 
i^jftggNgood.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Circulars 

free  Jhe  WIard  Plow  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Levi  Taylor,  of  Gorham,  N.  Y.,  reports 
that  he  has  used  Bowker’s  fertilizers 
for  18  years,  some  seasons  testing  them 
by  the  side  of  other  makes,  and  finds  that 
Bowker’s  give  him  the  best  results.  lie 
sends  us  a  photograph  of  a  field  of  bar¬ 
ley  which  was  sown  in  the  usual  manner 
with  150  pounds  of  Bowker’s  fertilizer  to 
the  acre,  which  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  will 
yield  52  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  the  best 
piece  of  barley  that  he  has  raised  in 
years. — Adv. 


•  ienti 
anted. 


izing  Harrow,  Glob  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  other  polala. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICAGO-  ILL. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPKE.. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Getting:  Ready. — Winter  hangs  on  this  year 
like  a  bulldog.  I  was  in  hopes  we  could  plant 
our  earliest  potatoes  by  the  middle  of  March, 
but  that  dream  is  over.  Unless  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  get  back  from  his  vacation  soon,  we 
can’t  do  much  with  the  soil  until  April  1,  any¬ 
way.  We  shall  risk  it  with  the  early  peas,  and 
start  the  plants  of  early  cabbage.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  is  warm  enough,  we  shall  work  the 
lightest  field  up  for  potatoes,  plant  them  in  deep 
drills,  and  take  the  risk  of  a  late  frost.  Generally 
when  the  peach  crop  is  a  failure,  melons  pay 
well.  They  serve  as  a  good  substitute  for  peaches. 
One  trouble  is  that  most  farmers  know  this,  and 
they  are  all  planning  to  plant  melons,  so  they 
may  overdo  it.  The  old  Hackensack  melon 
used  to  be  the  favorite  in  our  markets,  but  of 
late,  the  smaller  Jenny  Lind  type  has  come  to 
the  front. 

Plant  Food  — Most  of  our  manure  has  been 
hauled  and  piled  in  the  field.  Instead  of  spread¬ 
ing  it  over  a  large  space,  we  shall  crowd  it  on 
the  lighter  fields,  especially  where  there  is  no 
Crimson  clover.  Farmers  in  our  part  of  the 
country  will  soon  begin  hauling  manure  from  the 
railroad.  This  New  York  manure  comes  out  in 
car-load  lots.  I  am  sure  that  every  car-load  con¬ 
tains  a  ton  or  more  of  water,  for  I  have  often 
seen  the  railroad  men  running  it  on  through  a 
hose.  We  do  not  buy  any  of  this  manure,  and  do 
not  need  it  while  the  farm  is  covered  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  cow-pea  vines.  We  spent  $10.25 
for  clover  and  cow-pea  seed  last  year,  and  I 
wouldn’t  change  the  crop  it  made  to-day  for  any 
$100  worth  of  manure  that  was  ever  hauled  out 
of  New  York.  The  beauty  of  It  is  that  all  but 
one  field  of  this  is  a  second  crop.  That  is,  we 
grew  a  profitable  crop  first,  got  it  off  early,  and 
then  put  in  cow  peas  or  clover  to  fit  the  land  for 
the  next  year’s  crop. 

Crops  in  Bush  Fruits. — After  picking  the  bush 
fruits  last  year,  we  broke  up  the  ground  between 
the  rows  with  a  small  plow,  and  sowed  various 
crops  as  an  experiment.  In  one  strip,  we  used 
cow  peas,  and  in  others  oatsr  barley,  millet  and 
Crimson  clover — covering  all  with  the  cultivator. 
They  were  sjwn  about  the  middle  of  July.  The 
cow  peas  grew  until  early  in  October,  and  ma¬ 
tured  some  seed.  They  grew  so  high  that  they 
nearly  hid  the  currants.  The  millet  lived  a  little 
longer,  and  the  barley  and  oats  were  not  killed 
until  December,  while  the  Crimson  clover  is  liv¬ 
ing  yet.  We  like  the  cow  peas  for  this  purpose, 
but  in  an  ordinary  season,  they  would  hardly 
live  until  October.  The  barley  has  given  a  good 
growth,  which  will  work  under  well.  The  trouble 
with  the  Crimson  clover  is  that  it  makes  a  feeble 
growth  early  in  Spring,  and  does  not  get  large 
enough  before  the  time  for  working  the  fruit. 
You  don’t  feel  like  working  the  little  stuff  under. 
It  takes  great  courage  to  put  clover  out  of  sight 
before  it  reaches  its  best.  Thus  you  are  likely  to 
let  it  grow,  and  neglect  the  early  cultivating  of 
bush  fruits.  That  is  one  reason  wiry  cow  peas 
are  a  better  fertilizing  crop  for  fruits  The  vines 
die  in  the  Fall,  cover  the  ground  in  the  Winter, 
and  it  doesn’t  hurt  your  feelings  any  to  put  them 
right  under  in  the  early  Spring. 

Hens  Are  Paying. — Our  hens  laid  788  eggs  in 
February.  Eggs  were  worth  with  us  on  March 
1,  2)4  cents  each,  for  the  blizzard  blew  the  hopes 
out  of  many  a  hen,  and  fresh  eggs  were  hard  to 
get.  Our  month’s  eggs  were  worth,  at  regular 
market  prices,  $17.73,  while  the  cost  for  grain  was 
$8.70.  In  the  first  five  days  of  March,  the  hens 
laid  209  eggs.  The  blizzard  nipped  the  Minorcas 
and  Leghorns  severely.  Several  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  this  frosting,  yet  one  pen  of  30 
Minorcas  were  able  to  shell  out  18  eggs  on  March 
4.  They  went  through  the  blizzard  in  a  house 
where  the  windows  were  broken  so  that  the  snow 
drifted  halfway  up  the  roosts  !  In  our  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Leghorns  are  not  as  hardy  as  the 
Minorcas. 

Black  Birds  Profitable.— Our  “Black  Busi¬ 
ness  ”  bird?  are  quite  satisfactory  to  us.  As  most 
readers  know,  these  birds  are  Black  Minorcas 
with  a  dash  of  Brown  Leghorn  blood  on  the  male 
side.  We  now  have  three  generations  of  them, 
and  we  notice  an  improvement  with  each  new 
generation.  The  pullets  are  late  in  maturing, 
but  when  they  once  start  laying,  they  keep  right 
at  it.  By  keeping  pullets,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds  in  the  same  flock,  we  can  get  eggs  al¬ 
most  every  day  in  the  year.  Unlike  the  Leghorns, 
these  Black  birds  are  well  satisfied  to  stay  in  a 
small  yard.  'During  the  past  two  years,  out  of 
several  hundreds  of  these  hens,  only  one  has 
ever  offered  to  sit,  and  that  one  was  discouraged 
after  four  days  of  incubation.  For  a  small  flock 
in  town,  I  would  certainly  take  these  good- 
natured  Blacks.  On  a  fair  business  basis,  our 
Black  hens  are  worth  $1.50  each  In  large  flocks, 
however,  the  color  is  against  them.  In  selling 
the  young  roosters,  you  will  be  docked  at  least 
two  cents  a  pound  on  account  of  the  black  legs. 

Selecting  Breeding  Stock. — Most  farmers  in 
our  part  of  the  country  keep  40  or  50  hens,  and 
my  belief  is  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  hens 
are  in  debt  to  the  farmer.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
new  blood  gets  into  these  farm  flocks.  As  a  rule, 
I  notice  the  hens  are  large  and  fat,  and  that 
there  are  six  to  eight  roosters.  Inbreeding  is 
followed  year  after  year,  though  now  and  then 
there  will  be  an  exchange  of  roosters  with  some 
neighbor.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  so  much  afraid 
of  inbreeding  as  many  others  are.  A  very  suc¬ 
cessful  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle  once  told  me 
that,  with  one  of  his  best  bulls,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  inbreed  for  five  generations.  That  is, 
he  bred  the  old  bull  to  his  daughters,  grand¬ 
daughters,  etc.  But,  while  he  bred  that  way,  he 
didn’t  pretend  to  raise  all  the  heifers.  His  test 


was  a  great  width  between  the  front  legs,  for 
this  indicated  good  lung  power  and  less  tendency 
to  tuberculosis.  If  a  heifer  had  the  marks  of  the 
old  bull,  but  was  too  thin  and  narrow  in  front, 
he  never  raised  her.  The  idea  was  that  inbreed¬ 
ing  with  a  standard  for  selection  is  a  good  thing, 
and  I  believe  that  is  true.  In  most  of  these 
farmers’  flocks,  you  will  find  a  dozen  hens  which 
are  laying  two-thirds  of  the  eggs.  It  wouldn’t 
take  long  to  pick  them  out.  I  would  put  these 
good  hens  in  a  pen  by  themselves  with  the  best 
rooster  in  the  yard,  and  use  their  eggs  entirely 
for  hatching.  After  getting  all  the  eggs  I  wanted, 
I  would  let  them  run  with  the  rest  again.  Another 
year,  select  as  before,  and  by  that  time,  I  would 
expect  to  be  able  to  screw  my  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  buying  a  rooster  out  of  some  flock  that 
had  paid  a  profit  on 'eggs.  A  farmer  will  soon 
fix  in  his  mind  the  type  of  hen  he  wants,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  this  selection,  he  would  have  a 
yard  of  good,  serviceable  hens. 

Scraps.— As  the  snow  melts,  it  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  Crimson  clover  getting  ready  for 
business.  It  looks  dull  enough  at  first,  but  a  few 
days  of  sunshine  bring  out  the  green.  The 
clover  roots  have  been  at  work  nearly  all  Win¬ 
ter,  now  the  tops  will  stir  themselves.  It  is  hard 
for  a  manure  farmer  to  realize  what  Crimson 
clover  means  to  a  little  farm  like  ours.  .  .  For 
two  years,  we  have  kept  from  50  to  90  hens  in  two 
small  yards  near  the  hogpens.  These  yards 
have  been  dug  over  so  that  the  upper  eight 
inches  of  soil  are  well  filled  with  hen  manure. 
This  Spring,  we  shall  dig  off  the  upper  soil  in 
these  yards,  and  throw  the  earth  into  the  hog¬ 
pens  with  the  stable  manure.  We  shall  replace 
this  soil  with  sand  from  the  poorest  field  on  the 
farm.  This  will  save  good  manure,  also  benefit 
the  hens.  In  a  larger  chicken  yard  we  shall  car¬ 
ry  the  crops  to  the  manure  instead  of  carrying 
the  manure  to  the  crops.  We  shall  move  the 
hens  away  and  work  up  the  ground  for  early 
cabbage.  On  a  small,  run-down  farm,  one  must 
pull  every  string  that  connects  with  fertility,  or  be 
tied  up.  .  .  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  to  the 
children  what  a  small  proportion  of  the  wood  of 
a  tree  comes  out  of  the  soil,  but  they  were  pretty 
small  for  such  a  problem.  They  have  learned  a 
lesson  from  our  great  air-tight  stove.  They  saw 
the  great  apple  trees  that  were  cut  up  and  put 
into  this  stove,  and  the  small  amount  of  ash  that 
came  out.  The  Graft  toiled  and  tugged  for  hours 
to  carry  the  wood  from  one  tree  into  the  house, 
while  he  carried  all  the  ashes  out  at  one  load ! 
It  has  been  a  surprise  to  most  of  our  folks  to 
realize  how  little  there  is  of  a  tree  that  is  really 
indestructible.  Well,  well !  there  isn’t  as  much 
left  of  some  characters  when  the  fire  of  trouble 
and  suffering  is  done  with  them!  h.  w.  c. 


THE  PENDULOUS  NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

If  all  things  in  the  world  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tastes  of  all  people,  perfectly 
beautiful,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
word  “beauty”  at  all,  since  perfection 
is  perfection  only  by  contrast  with  ob¬ 
jects  more  or  less  imperfect.  Again,  all 
people  look  at  things  differently — that 
is,  tastes  differ  to  the  extent  that  what 
seems  beauty  to  one  seems  ugliness  to 
another.  No  doubt  this  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  since  all  persons  appreciate 
perfection  only  by  contrast  with  imper¬ 
fection.  For  the  same  reason,  variety  is 
■enjoyed,  and  so  it  happens  that  certain 
irregularities  and  distortions  in  the 
animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  worlds 
are  looked  upon  as  curiously  interesting 
objects. 

We  must  place  our  Pendulous  spruce 
in  just  this  category.  It  assumes  as 
many  uncouth  contortions  as  any  other 
pendulous  tree  known  to  the  writer, 
among  evergreens  or  among  deciduous 
trees,  if  we  except  the  Pendulous  beech. 
The  tree  shown  in  the  photo-illustration, 
Fig.  74,  first  page,  is  about  26  years  of 
age.  It  is  now  about  16  feet  high,  and 
about  nine  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
It  is  in  a  rose  bed.  To  the  left  is  a  Cem- 
bran  or  Swiss  Stone  pine ;  to  the  right 
an  apple  tree.  It  has  never  been  pruned 
or  interfered  with  in  any  way.  We  regret 
that  the  engraving  does  not  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  show  its  lawless  growth.  It 
would  seem  as  though  every  part  of  the 
tree  strove  to  be  as  different  from  every 
other  part  as  possible. 


E  VICK  Y  IIOYIE  should 
be  adorned  with  Pal  him 
and  other  leaf  and  flower¬ 
ing  Plants.  We  have  44 
greenhouses  full.  Also 
have  hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Rarest  new,  choicest  old. 
X — MX  Send  for  our  catalogue  to¬ 

day,  it  tdlls  it  all,  an  elegant  book,  magazine 
size,  profusely  illustrated,  free. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc., 
by  mail  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  45th 
year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box 45  | ,  PAINE8VILLE,  OHIO. 


Fruits  for  Market!  Fruits  for  Home  Use ! 

The  best  varieties  for  both  purposes  are  propagated  in  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Orange  County  Nurseries.  We  have  had  25  years  of  practical  experience. 
Write  for  our  Free  Catalogue,  and  for  any  information  you  need  about 
fruit.  The  Catalogue  and  reply  to  your  questions  will  be  forwarded  by 

s,«.r.e„tu,rnv“a,i.L  T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Son,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


aDd  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  be 
FACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 
of  our  customers  after  trial  increase  their  orders.  A  trial  order  will  make  a  lifetime  customer  of 
vou.  We  promise  only  best  values.  Among  the  new  but  weU-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
u  pncrDr  All  Dl  A  rVDCDDV  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 
IVI  LKoitKt  A  U  D  L.  r\  IV  D  E  i%  *%  I  ■  for  |5(  an(j  many  other  things  that  will 
Interest  you.  Free  catalogue  if  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potatoes, 

ESTABLISHED  184  7.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


DID  YOU  EVER  GET  DIT 


buying  novelties  or  old  varieties  under 
new  names?  Ate  you  tired  of  catch¬ 


penny  schemes?  If  you  would  like  to  find  one  honest  catalogue,  our  80-page 
book,  Orchard  Improvement,  will  help  you.  Better  see  it  before  you  buy.  No| 
fake  who.esale  (?)  prices,  but.  BUSINESS  TREES  for  business  farmers;  honest 
trees  at  honest  prices.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 


A  First  Rate  Catalogue 

of  fruits,  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
the  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties — color-plate 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 

Established  48 years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
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Seeds  Need  Not 
Be  Swallowed. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  eavs  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will 
■hip  round  the  world.’1  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 
Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
niiiiiilinimiiniiiinniniiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinimmiiiniiiinimsMi—i— — —  — 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  Is  well, 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  lii 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the’ 
buyer.  Save  one-halt  on  anything  you  need  In  the 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  yon  to  choose  by  sending  complete  catalog,  m 
mates,  or  any  information  yon  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


£S§iH)igger  Fruit 


and  better  fruit  will  repay  the  grower  who  plants  Black’s  trees.  Every 
tree  vve  sell  is  selected  from  the  very  healthiest,  most  vigorous  stock, 
and  is  free  from  scale.  Certificate  of  inspection  sent  with  each  order. 
The  finest  stock  of  l’each  Trees  it  is  possible  to  grow— the  Mercer 
Cherry,  the  Japan  Chestnut,  and  Japan  Wnluut,  are  all  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  handsome,  illustrated,  1S99  Catalog.  Everyone  who 
raises  fruit,  nuts  or  berries  should  write  for  a  copv— mailed  free. 
'  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TRUS 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Patonies. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

BEST  NOVELTIES 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Fifty-ninth  Year. 


UM,  EVERGREENS 

i  f&Mfi&SlOO,  6  to  8  in.  $1;  13  to  18  In.  $3.60. 
t  M9K.KIO,  3  ft.  $10  prepaid.  1 00,  1  to  *>  ft. 

^ varieties,  $15.  45choice  Fruit  trees,  20 

tjSgjgtgUgiEfe*  varieties,  *10.  Ornamental  A-  Fruit 

B4*i'rech.  Catalogue  and  prices  of  50 
great  bargain  lots  SENT  FREE. 

tSC  Good  Local  Agent*  Wonted. 

D.  HILL,  Dundee,  III. 

Japan  Plums 

All  varieties.  Also  peaches, mammoth  sweet  chest¬ 
nuts  and  berry  plants,  cheap.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  11.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

KGRAPEVINES 

1 OO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Are.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.Geuuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  lor. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOKStll,  Fredunla,  S.T. 

NUTandTnrrO 
Ztfik  FRUIT  Intto 

300  ACRES-61  YEARS 

Superior  stock  of  all  desirable 
■frimni  varieties  of  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums; 
®hade  and  ornamental  trees  ;small 
fruit  plants,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

I’ARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES 

CHINQUAPIN,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 

TREES. 

BISMARCK  Apple,  October  Cherry  and  Japan 
Plums  very  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MacNair  &  Co.,  Dansville.  N.  V. 

APPLE  SCIONS  Fr0mTrBeeesaring 

SUTTON  BEAUTY,  Maiden  Blush,  llubhardston. 
J.  S.  WOODWARD.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

THE  READING  NURSERY 

and  its  illustrated  catalogue,  to  be  appreciated, 
should  be  patronized.  Price-List  Free. 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Prop.,  Reading,  Mass 

The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

beads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

■  .nr~»  ■  -  P  TT«  ILLUSTRATED 

M  m.  ■  CATALOGUE. 

Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees.  Roses.  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low.  We 
also  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

ifi.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS.  Montrose.  N.  Y. 

Dm  Mm  ANDREWS, 

Boulder,  Col.,  will  send  free  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
offering  seeds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  etc. 

OCTOBER  FRUITING  CHERRY 

Mr.  Spaeth’s  greatest  creation,  $4  per  12;  $30  per  UK). 

NEW  BUSH  CHERRY,  Japanese  Novelty,  only  four 

feet  high,  wonderful  fruit;  $3  per  12,  mailed.  TWO 
SURE  TWICE- BEARING  STRAWBERRIES: 
St.  Joseph,  red;  perpetual  bearer,  immense  crops. 
L.  Gauthier,  or  Mammoth  White— berries  weigh  4 
ounces  !  two  crops  yearly,  $1  per  12,  mailed,  $0  per  100. 

- BISMARCK  APPLE - - 

our  introduction.  Bears  2nd  year  from  graft.  Send 
for  photo.  $1.50  per  12:  $10  per  100,  by  express. 
ALL  RED  APPLE:  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  red. 
$4  per  12.  GIANT  “WHITE-BLACKBERRY."  lir- 
berg.  a  2,500  dollar  berry,  $1.50  per  12,  mailed.  $8  per  100. 
NEW  GOLDEN  A.\I)  PURPLE  STRAWBERRY- 
RASPBERRIES.  Immense  fruits,  Immense  crops, 
$1  per  12,  mailed.  $0  per  100. 

All  the  Novelties  n  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogues. 
A.  BLANC  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

VOUR  GROUNDS 
^  and  GARDEN..... 

Will  have  fresh  interest  when  our  Garden  Manual  has  been 
read.  Sent  free.  We  offer  practical  and  skilled  aid  to  those 
who  want  beautiful  grounds  and  success  in  gardening,  with 
economy.  Our  prices  admitof  no  competition.  For  instance, 

sixty  best  varieties  Shrubs  and  Trees,  ten 
for  a  dollar.  $8.00  per  lOO. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 
102  State  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 
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LAMBS  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 


GIVE  THEM  A  WARM  RECEPTION. 

A  Kansas  Blizzard. — We  have  had 
unusually  cold  weather  here  this  Win¬ 
ter.  I  have  kept  a  record  for  27  years, 
and  15  degrees  below  zero  was  the  cold¬ 
est  ever  reached  here  until  this  Winter, 
when  the  needle  in  the  alcohol  thermom¬ 
eter  was  drawn  down  to  27  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  and  the  daily  mean  for  the 
coldest  day  was  15  degrees  below.  It  is 
said  that  all  fruit  is  killed  except  straw¬ 
berries.  During  that  cold  spell,  rolls  of 
ice  stayed  on  the  horses’  eyelids  all  day, 
without  melting.  I  have  seen  some 
very  cold  weather  in  the  Pine  Tree  State, 
have  skated  on  the  salt  water  harbor 
in  the  old  Bay  State,  and  have  skated 
many  miles  on  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Rivers 
in  the  Buckeye  State,  but  I  never  before 
experienced  such  extreme  cold  as  we  had 
here  this  Winter  on  these  high,  level 
prairies. 

The  Lambs  Came. — During  this  cold 
spell  of  10  days’  duration,  my  beautiful 
black-faced  Shropshires  were  busy  drop¬ 
ping  lambs.  Three  lambs  froze  to  death, 
taking  only  about  five  minutes  to  do  it 
in  ;  but  I  saved  all  the  rest,  and  now  have 


section  of  a  barrel,  about  a  foot  tall,  or 
a  box,  and  sink  it  in  the  bedding  some  ; 
put  the  hot  rock  in  the  box,  and  cover 
with  dry  bedding.  Put  the  young  lamb 
in  the  box,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  feels 
the  warmth  from  the  rock,  it  will  lie 
down  contented,  and  if  it  tries  to  get 
away,  it  cannot  get  out  of  the  box  or 
out  of  the  range  of  the  warmth,  and  its 
mother  can  lick  it  at  all  times.  This  is 
the  best  brooder  for  lambs  I  have  ever 
tried  in  cold  weather,  and  is  worth  an¬ 
other  lifetime  subscription  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  One  of  my  purebred  Shropshire 
ewes  had  twins,  one  well  marked,  and 
the  other  coal  black.  Has  any  one  ever 
had  the  same  experience  ?  What  shall 
I  do  with  it?  Shall  I  register  it  and 
breed  it  ?  c.  N. 

Kansas.  _ 

SHEEP  COLLARS  FOR  DOGS. 

Now  that  sheep  are  becoming  popular 
again,  the  old  question  of  trouble  from 
dogs  is  coming  to  the  front.  One  man 
in  New  York  State  writes  that  his  pas¬ 
tures  are  becoming  covered  with  noxious 
weeds.  In  former  years,  sheep  kept 
down  these  weeds;  but  now  his  country 
raises  more  dogs  than  sheep,  and  the  re- 


THE  DEVON  LONG-WOOL  LAMB.  Fig.  77. 


quite  a  respectable  flock  of  them  all 
docked  and  using  the  creep  to  help  them 
cut  their  jaw  teeth  on  shelled  corn.  Of 
course,  I  kept  a  hot  fire  in  the  house  day 
and  night,  and  took  the  lambs  in  the 
house  to  dry  them  off.  All  shepherds 
know  that  this  plan  sometimes  causes 
annoyance  by  the  ewe  refusing  to  own 
her  lamb  when  returned  to  her.  It  is 
said  that  she  cannot  detect  her  own 
scent  on  the  lamb. 

We  all  know  that  the  ewe  does  not 
seem  to  go  by  sight  much,  but  must  in  all 
cases  touch  the  lamb  with  her  nose,  and 
probably,  decides  by  the  scent.  Ever 
since  Abel  kept,  sheep,  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  all  shepherds  to  discover  just  how 
to  apply  this  peculiar  personal  scent  to 
a  lamb  so  that  a  sheep  would  own  it, 
whether  it  was  hers  or  not.  Some  say 
put  some  strong  scent,  such  as  camphor, 
on  the  sheep’s  nose,  and  also  on  the  lamb; 
others  sew  the  skin  of  a  dead  lamb  on  to 
a  living  one.  In  what  form  does  the 
newly-born  lamb  receive  its  mother’s 
scent  ?  It  is  from  the  liquid  matter  born 
on  it.  This  scent  is  also  retained  by  the 
ewe’s  external  organs  and  the  wool 
around  the  tail.  Just  rub  the  lamb 
thoroughly  over  the  ewe’s  external  or¬ 
gans,  and  the  ewe  will  immediately 
own  the  lamb,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
her  own  lamb  or  not. 

A  Lamb  Brooder — When  lambs  are 
expected,  m  cold  weather,  always  keep  a 
hot  rock  on  the  stove,  and  when  it  is 
taken  off,  put  another  rock  on.  Take  a 


suit  is  that  the  weeds  prosper,  as  no  dog 
was  ever  known  to  destroy  a  weed. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  sheep-killing 
dogs  ?  Shot-guns,  strychnine,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  remedies  have  been  proposed, 
still  the  dogs  watch  their  chances,  and 
get  a  bite  of  mutton  when  we  least  ex¬ 
pect  them.  We  now  learn  that  a  firm 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  designed  what 
is  called  the  Hero  sheep  collar.  They 
write  us  that  this  collar  has  been  made 
and  sold  in  the  West  for  seven  years  ; 
that  the  low  price  of  wool  for  the  past 
few  years  took  the  heart  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Now  that  sheep  are  picking  up 
again,  £hese  sheep  collars  are  again  be¬ 
coming  popular.  The  collar  is  composed 
of  wire  links  made  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
and  fitted  at  the  ends  with  long,  sharp 
points.  This  description  of  the  collar  is 
taken  from  the  manufacturer’s  circular  : 

It  cannot  wear  out,  being  made  entirely  of  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  formed  into  links,  each  link  having 
two  sharp  points  (and  they  are  very  sharp) 
standing  straight  out  from  the  sheep’s  neck.  The 
collar  fits  snugly  around  the  neck,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  after  shearing,  is  covered  entirely  by  the 
wool.  In  almost  every  case,  the  dog  seizes  the 
sheep  by  the  neck.  It  is  right  here  that  the  collar 
gets  in  its  work.  Instead  of  biting  the  soft  neck 
of  the  sheep,  the  dog’s  jaws  close  on  the  sharp 
points  of  the  collar,  and  his  mouth  is  torn  and 
cut  in  strips.  No  dog  will  want  a  second  dose  of 
our  Hero  collar. 

Certainly  if  a  dog  got  a  taste  of  one  of 
these  sharp  points  in  his  mouth,  he  would 
remember  it  for  a  long  time.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  that  sheep  that  wear 
these  collars  can  be  sent  to  some  remote 


pasture  with  safety,  and  that  they  do 
not  need  to  be  brought  in  at  night.  The 
collar  is  well  hidden  in  the  sheep’s  wool, 
and  the  dog  does  not  know  it  is  there, 
until  he  gets  it  between  his  teeth. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  oolumn  is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  outs.  Kates 
on  application. 


TESTING  THE  EWES. 

A  SHEEP  RECORD. 

For  keeping  a  record  of  my  sheep,  I 
use  a  breeding-ewe  register.  It  is  print¬ 
ed  to  last  five  years,  and  will  record  400 
sheep.  It  is  divided  into  27  columns  on 
each  page.  The  first  column  is  for  the 
number  of  the  sheep  ;  the  second,  for  the 
age,  or  when  dropped  ,  the  next  five  are 
for  the  weights  of  the  fleece  for  the  five 
years  for  which  the  record  is- intended. 
The  eighth  column  is  for  the  date  when 
coupled  with  the  ram.  The  next  five 
are  for  the  numbers  on  her  lambs.  The 
fourteenth  column  is  for  the  sire,  the  fif¬ 
teenth  for  the  dam,  the  sixteenth  for  the 
size,  the  seventeenth  for  the  form,  the 
eighteenth  for  the  quality  of  wool,  the 
nineteenth  for  the  length  of  staple,  the 
twentieth  for  thickness  of  fleece,  the 
twenty-first  for  yolkiness,  the  twenty- 
second  for  the  covering  of  the  belly,  the 
twenty-third  for  the  covering  of  the 
legs,  the  twenty-fourth  for  wrinkles,  the 
twenth-fifth  for  constitution,  the  twenty- 
sixth  for  remarks. 

There  is  quite  a  good  deal  to  this,  but 
it  is  all  very  useful  for  the  breeder  or  for 
the  common  farmer.  The  points  to  be 
grained  are  these :  If  one  keeps  such  a 
record  as  this,  he  knows  just  exactly 
every  year  what  each  sheep  is  giving 
him  in  return  for  his  labor,  and  if  any 
are  not  profitable  he  knows  each  one. 
At  present,  I  am  numbering  only  my 
ewes.  Another  point  of  advantage,  if 
they  are  numbered,  with  the  owner’s 
name  on  the  tag,  they  are  not  easily 
lost.  If  one  wish  at  any  time  to  sell 
part  of  the  flock,  this  record  book  will 
tell  just  which  ones  to  sell,  as  a  farmer 
generally  wishes  to  keep  his  best. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  w.  higgins. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ram boulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.D.  VAN  VALKKNBUKGH. 


Registered  A.  J.  C.  C.  Young  Bulls 

of  the  St.  Lambert  Butter  Blood,  solid  color,  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months  old,  at  farmers’ prices.  Also 
Duroc-Jersey  Pigs.  Refer  by  permission  to  The  K. 
N.-Y.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale,  at  less  than  half  its  value, 

Jersey  Bull  Calf,  Pogis  and  St.  Lambert  blood,  or 
will  exchange  for  breeding  sows  to  farrow  in  April. 
D.  M.  WHITE,  Silver  Bay,  Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — High  Class  Jersey  s. — 

Choice  fresh  cows  large  rich  milkers,  suitable  for 
family,  butter  dairy,  or  to  improve  quality  for  milk¬ 
men.  Heifers  and  h«  ifer  calves  of  best  breeding. 
Fine  Bull.  Count,  Gold  Coast  Boy  52712,  two  years 
old.  Yearling  bull,  Rioter  and  St  Lambort  blood. 
Bull  Calf  St  Lambert  Dandy  Boy  E3634.  All  stock 
sound  and  tuberculin  tested.  Correspondence  and 
inspection  invited. 

STOUGHTON  &  BURNHAM,  Montague,  Mass. 


For  Sale. — Guernsev  Bull  Calf.  Un¬ 
usually  well  bred.  J.  P.  WELSH,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Another  Good  Offer  !~S 

March,  at  115.  Just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


Woodland  Short-horns  heifers  (bred  )  for  sale 

W.  1.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  age*  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prioei.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

OHA8.  K.  RHCORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


JERSEYS. 

Most  famous  herd  in  the  world.  224  First  Prizes 
and  Sweepstakes  won.  Championship  milk  records. 
Grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St. 
L.,  for  sale.  He  leads  every  other  bull  in  average 
weekly  butter  yield  for  28  tested  daughters,  nearly  20 
pounds.  No  animal  sold  for  less  than  $100.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Special  literature  sent  if  this  paper  men¬ 
tioned.  Also  for  sale,  Shropshire  sheep  and  Children’s 
ponies.  MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  Pa. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

“The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  do  weevil,  but  don’t  let  them  grind 
your  grain,  it  doesn’t  pay.  HCIIMA  Jjasothers 
KILL  THEM  WITH  rUITlA,  are  doing. 

EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Devon  Long-Wool  Lamb  shown 
at  Fig.  77  is  a  local  English  breed  de¬ 
scended,  probably,  from  the  Leicester. 
It  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
certain  localities  admirably,  and  to  that 
extent  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of 
the  other  breeds. 

Hay  Tea  for  Calves. — I  can  say  from  experi¬ 
ence,  give  the  calf  the  mother’s  milk  three  days, 
then  boil  good  sweet  hay  and  give  with  skim- 
milk;  he  will  like  it;  it  is  natural  food.  This  is 
the  way  we  raise  calves  in  Maine.  You  don’t 
want  porridge  and  you  will  have  no  scours.  A.  s. 

Yorkbuire  Swine  — Some  time  since,  I  sent  you 
a  statement  in  reference  to  the  Yorkshire  pig, 
claiming  that,  in  fecundity,  no  other  b-eed 
equaled  this  As  showing  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  one  of  our  sows,  since  March  110  last, 
has  farrowed  40  pigs.  Her  first  litter  on  that 
date  was  10  pigs,  in  August  13,  and  now  has 
capped  the  climax  in  farrowing  17.  Two  only  of 
the  three  lots  were  lost.  c.  hills. 

Delaware,  O. 

A  Kicking  Cow —Tie  a  ling  in  one  end  of  a 
hall-inch  rope,  pass  it  over  the  cow’s  back  just 
in  front  of  the  hip  bones,  bring  it  under  the  belly 
j  ust  in  front  of  the  udder  ;,slip  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  through  the  ring,  and  draw  the  rope  tight. 
When  first  put  on,  the  cow  may  kick  with  both 
feet,  but  draw  the  rope  until  she  quits  kick¬ 
ing.  In  a  day  or  two,  you  will  not  have  to  draw 
so  tight.  In  a  week  or  10  days,  you  can  leave  It 
off  entirely.  w.  G.  J. 

Good  Dairy  Cows. — We  send  our  milk  to  a 
creamery  wnich  pays  98  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
that  which  will  test  four  per  cent  butter  fat,  by 
the  Babcock  test.  Our  cows  are  Jerseys,  and 
their  average  test  is  about  5  23  per  cent  butter 
fat,  for  which  we  receive  $1.28  per  100  pounds 
Would  a  Guernsey  bull  crossed  with  the  Jerseys 
lower  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  ?  h  p.  k. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — He  would  have  to  be  a  good  one  to 
increase  that  per  cent  of  fat.  The  Guernsey 
would  give  a  larger  animal,  ard  probably,  a  lit¬ 
tle  darker  colored  cream  and  butter.  Your  pres¬ 
ent  cows  are  doing  so  well  that  we  would  breed 
right  along  in  the  same  line  unless  they  are  too 
small 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

DUMP  WATER  BY  WATER  POWER. 
Put  in  Place  of  Rams. 
Deliver  More  Water. 

Never  Stop. 

Your  Money  Back  if 
You  Want  It. 
Send  your  conditions  for 
catalogue  ami  guaranteed 
estimates. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Orsr  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  rind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
•a  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oaa 
■>«rat«  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STAND  A_R  D \ 

STEAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,*-! 
GASOLINE  ENGINES1 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EH 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

'AUR0RA.ILL  - CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


DIG  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS 

There  may  be  a  Fortune 

Under  your  Farm. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  If  valuable  min¬ 


eral  underlies  it.  The 


STAR 

DRILLING 

MACHINES 


are  the  fastest,  the  strong¬ 
est  and  the  cheapest  on  the 
market.  -Vo  apt'inys  to 
break.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  Our 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  upon  application. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


If  the  Damp  and  Chill  penetrate,  look  out  for  an  attack  of 


sct&t  St.  Jacobs  Oil 


will  penetrate  and 
quiet  its  racking  pain. 
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The  Milk  Trade. 


BUTTER  FRAUDS  AND  MILK. 

A  prominent  New  York  creamery  man , 
who  has  been  familiar  with  every  branch 
of  the  butter  and  milk  trade  for  many 
years,  and  who  has  had  experience  with 
the  numerous  milk  wars,  so-called,  does 
not  have  any  faith  in  the  present  move¬ 
ment  among  milk  handlers.  He  says 
that  all  this  talk  about  milk  trusts,  com¬ 
binations,  powers  of  attorney,  producers’ 
associations,  etc.,  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  unsettle  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  No  possible  good  will  result. 

The  extensive  adulterations  and  frauds 
in  butter  and  cheese  have  injured  the 
markets  for  these  products,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
has  been  that  a  larger  part  of  the 
milk  product  has  been  marketed  in 
its  natural  state,  and  the  markets  have 
been  overloaded.  No  power  on  earth 
can  overcome  this  condition  and  secure 
materially  higher  prices,  unle.s  the 
causes  are  removed.  Any  one  purposing 
to  get  higher  prices  from  the  consumers 
under  existing  conditions  must  be  a 
philanthropist  or - .  Of  course,  dis¬ 

tribution  is  too  costly,  but  any  one  wish¬ 
ing  simply  to  buy  milk,  will  not  be  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  forming  combina¬ 
tions  or  trusts  to  secure  it  at  low  prices. 
The  markets  are  full  of  it.  Producers 
must  take  these  things  into  account,  and 
not  pin  too  great  faith  on  the  ability  of 
these  proposed  trusts  to  cure  the  ills  un¬ 
der  which  they  are  suffering. 


AN  ILLINOIS  MILK  DAIRY. 


cows  will  all  be  cleaned  up,  and  the  hogs 
will  thrive  better  than  on  the  same 
amount  of  ear  corn. 

For  a  feed-rack,  we  use  a  bottomless 
box  16  feet  long,  four  feet  wide  and  27 
or  28  inches  high.  For  the  sides,  we  use 
two  planks  two  inches  thick  and  10 
inches  wide,  putting  one  at  the  top  and 
one  at  the  bottom.  Between  these 
planks,  we  put  a  two-inch  plank  six 
inches  wide,  allowing  a  space  of  one- 
half  or  one  inch  above  and  below  as  a 
place  to  hold  while  turning  over  the  box 
We  use  the  same  material  for  the  ends. 
We  nail  three  pieces  of  fence  boards  up 
and  down,  on  each  side  of  the  box  on 
the  inside,  to  act  as  braces,  and  to  keep 
cows  from  injuring  the  boxes  by  push¬ 
ing.  When  the  boxes  become  full  ol' 
stalks,  simply  catch  in  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  boards  on  the  side,  and  turn 
over,  and  they  are  ready  to  fill  again. 
You  can  move  these  racks  to  any  place 
desired  on  the  farm,  and  fodder  is  in 
good  shape.  One  rack  will  accommodate 
eight  cows. 

Care  of  Milk. — The  milk  is  carefully 
strained,  and  immediately  taken  to  the 
milkhouse,  where  the  can  is  set  in  a  tub 
or  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  filled  with  clean, 
cold  water.  It  is  then  stirred  with  a 
long-handled  dipper  until  cool.  The 
quicker  it  is  cooled,  the  better.  At 
night,  the  can  of  milk  is  let  down  in  the 
well  and  into  the  water  by  means  of  a 
pulley  and  rope  with  weight  attached. 
Very  little  ice  is  used.  The ’temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  well  should  be  about 
50  degrees  to  insure  sound  milk.  The 
milk  is  shipped  every  morning,  h.  e  d. 

Moro,  Ill. 


PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
MARKET. 

Prices  and  Cows. — The  milk  shippers 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  receive,  on 
the  average,  about  eight  cents  net  per 
gallon  for  their  milk.  In  the  Winter, 
the  price  runs  two  cents  higher,  and  in 
the  Summer,  two  cents  lower.  The  rate 
charged  by  the  express  company  for 
carrying  the  milk  is  too  high,  being  two 
cents  per  gallon,  or  16  cents  per  can. 

Common  cows  with  some  grade  Hol- 
steins  and  Jerseys  are  used  to  produce 
the  milk.  Very  little  good  breeding  has 
been  done,  but  dairymen  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  raise  better 
cows,  and  raise  them  cheaper,  than  they 
can  buy.  Linseed  meal,  or  ground  flax 
seed,  with  warm  water  and  shipstuff  are 
fed  to  the  calves.  Care  must  be  taken  as 
to  quantity  fed.  There  is  more  danger 
in  feeding  too  much  than  too  little. 

Calves  and  Feed. — When  a  calf  gets 
the  scours,  lessen  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Winter  is  the  best  time  to  raise 
calves,  as  more  attention  can  be  given 
them,  and  they  will  learn  to  eat  grain 
better  in  Winter  than  in  Summer.  They 
will  thrive  better  on  grain  than  on  grass, 
for  the  first  few  months. 

Some  grain  is  ground  in  this  vicinity, 
but  a  great  deal  of  corn  is  fed  in  the 
husk  and  on  the  stalk,  thus  saving  the 
labor  of  husking,  and  time  and  expense 
cf  grinding,  which  is  a  great  deal.  A 
great  many  will  disagree  with  this 
method  of  feeding,  but  I  have  tried  both 
methods,  and  am  now  feeding  in  the 
husk, finding  it  most  profitable.  The  gi  eat 
secret  of  successful  farming  in  these 
days  is  the  saving  of  unnecessary  labor. 
By  feeding  as  above,  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  of  feeding  hours  can  be  made. 

Corn  Fodder  and  Racks.— We  feed 
corn  fodder  in  the  morning  after  water¬ 
ing,  and  at  noon,  after  again  watering, 
we  feed  corn  in  the  fodder.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  after  watering,  the  cows  are  put  in 
the  stable,  and  fed  bran  and  hay.  In  this 
way,  everything  is  cleaned  up  well.  Care 
must  be  taken  as  to  the  quantity  of  corn 
fed,  also  that  corn  is  not  rotten  or  moldy. 
Cows  get  “  off  feed  ”  less  on  this  method 
than  on  feeds  of  ground  corn,  because 
they  cannot  eat  the  grain  so  fast.  Put 
one  shote  in  the  feed-lot  for  each  cow, 
and  the  grain  that  passes  through  the 


Ayrshire  Babies. — At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ayrshire  breeders  in  this  city, 
one  of  the  breeders  made  the  statement 
that  Ayrshire  milk  is  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  breed  for  feeding  infants,  as 
well  as  for  food  in  general.  He  claimed 
that  a- child  brought  up  on  Ayrshire  milk 
will  possess  the  great  nervous  energy 
of  the  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  greater  dis¬ 
ease-resisting  power.  We  all  recognize 
the  importance  of  pure,  wholesome  milk, 
both  for  children  and  adults.  What 
have  breeders  to  say  as  to  the  superiority 
of  that  from  different  breeds,  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Buttermakers  Meet. — The  New  York 
Produce  Review  tells  of  a  system  adopted 
by  Wisconsin  buttermakers,  which  is 
worthy  of  adoption  in  other  localities. 
Within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  Lake 
Geneva,  there  are  10  buttermakers  who 
have  formed  an  association.  They  meet 
once  a  week,  taking  various  creameries 
in  turn,  and  bringing  samples  of  their 
butter.  Each  buttermaker  scores  all  the 
samples  brought,  and  the  scores  are  aver¬ 
aged.  Then  the  samples  and  the  scores 
are  discussed  with  a  view  to  learning 
why  a  certain  sample  has  scored  low  or 
high.  This  plan  seems  to  be  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  When  they  first  started, 
the  samples  were  of  very  irregular  qual¬ 
ity,  but  now  they  show  more  and  more 
uniformity,  and  are  very  nearly  alike  in 
.scoring.  Anybody  can  see  the  advant¬ 
age  of  having  uniform  products  sent  out 
from  any  locality.  That  helps  buyers  as 
well  as  sellers,  because  it  is  easier  to  sell 
a  large  lot  from  a  single  sample. 


price  of  feeds. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 10  75  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 10  50  @10  75 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton _ 10  00  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 18  00  @19  00 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  75  @20  00 

Cake . 24  75  @25  00 

Cotton-seed  meal . 22  00  @22  50 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  1  00  @  1  05 

Hominy  chops .  77}^@  '80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  85 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  last  week  was  25,713  cans  of 
milk,  182  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  519  cans  of 
cream.  The  Milk  Exchange  price  remains  at  2J^  cents 
a  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys—- 
more  light  and  don’t  break. 

Can’t  you  get  ’em  ? 

What’s  your  dealer  say 
about  ’em  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 
GOMBATTLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
UfC  fHI  A  D  N IITCE  that  one  tablespoonfnl  of 
fit  UUAnAniEE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 
prodnce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  S  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IT  WON’T 


1 Jump  the  track  nor 
tiWrtAV-  bind  when  door  is 

|  warped,  or  wall  is 

i  crooked.  T  Kali 

Track  Pivotally 
hung  to  Brackets. 
Hangers  on  both 
sides  of  Door.  NOTH¬ 
ING  LIKE  IT.  Rapidly 
replacing  all  others. 
GOLD  MEDAL  at  Omaha.  Write  for  circular.  Also 
Catalogue  of  our  Up-to-Date  Hay  Tools. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  Fairfield,  la. 


CHEAPER  AND  BETTER 

HARNESS 

,can  be  bought  direct  from  our  fac¬ 
tory  at  wholesale  prices  than  in  any 
Mother  way.  We  save  you  all  the 
dealer’s  profits.  100  styles  to 
select  from.  Each  made  from 
the  best  oak  tanned  leather.  Send 
4c  in  stain ps  for  148-page  book  which 
tells  you  all  about  the  goods.  We  are  sure  to  save  you  money. 

KINO  HARNESS  CO.,  115  Church  St.,  Owego,' N.  V. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS 

I  offer  at  attractive  prices  TEN 
BULL  CALVES  from  one  to  seven 
months  old.  Most  of  them  were 
Imported  In  dam,  and  are  of  the 
best  English  and  Island  strains. 

./.  i.  HOPE,  Farm  Supt.,  MADISON,  N.  ,T. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM 

wishes  to  have  a  buyer  for  their  flock  of  SOUTH 
DOWNS,  purebred  and  grades;  room  needed  for 
increased  herd  of  Guernseys. 

THE  BERKSHIRES  are  still  the  best.  A  few 
boars  and  sows;  also  younger  ones.  For  the  pedi¬ 
grees,  etc.,  address 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Cliinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P  Chinas .  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  8  week 
Pigs  not  akin.  50  choice  bred 
sows,  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 


Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites, 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Orders  booked  for  Spring 
stock.  No  better  blood  In 
America.  Write  for  circulars. 
Sidney  Sprague, Falconer, N.Y 


National  Duroc-Jersey  Record 

ASSOCIATION. 

Vol.  V  closes  April  15, 1899.  Send  your  orders  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  volumes  to 
ROB’T  J.  EVANS,  Sec  ,  El  Paso,  Ill. 


Proceedings  of  last  Annual  Meeting  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  sent  on  Application. 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  saddle,  harness 
or  vehicle? 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  do  it?  We  say  yes.  Can  we  prove  It  without 
cost  to  you?  We  can.  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  sad-* 
die,  or  vehicle,  without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  aud  let  you  look 
it  over  at  your  freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  fiDd  we  have  given 
you  the  biggest  bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  return  the 
goods  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a 
2-years  lron>clad  guarantee  protecting  you  against  poor 
material  and  workmanship,  Our  vehicle  catalogue  describes  the 
largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagons,  phaetons,  Hurries, 
spring  and  farm  wagons,  carts,  harnesses  and  sad¬ 
dles  ever  shown  in  one  book.  It’s  free,  ftend  for  it. 
Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  X  16  Chicago*  11!. 


BUGGIES  AT 

WHOLESALE. 

Wemanufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies, 
rXMW/n  Phaetons,  Hurries,  Spring  Wagons 
\\\v'l/v  aud  Rond  Wagons  and  sell  them  to  Mill  ////[ 
you  direct  ^|!®. 

From  our  Factory 

at  Wholesale  Prices. 

t\\\WM///i  This  saves  you  all  the  extra  expense  of  ' 
vMW/I  double  shipment,  traveling  men’s  ex-5\\\\  WA 
VW/y  pense,  middle  men’s  profits,  &c.  wMM II 1/ 

We  make  all  the  Vehicles 
we  Advertise.  . 

Each  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Best  sefls-  ( 
w\,,|ii„/  oned  stock,  best  workmanship,  ...... 

VyWiI! ,7/7?  best  flmsh  and  best  styles.  wMI 

Our  line  of  Single  and  \Sj|j 
Double  Harness  (rfi  , 

embraces  everything  you  could  wish  in 
style  finish  and  variety  of  mountings.  , 
Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
mm'W Prices  of  everything  in  plain  figures. 

'Ilf  EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO.  vl 
13  Eighth  St.  Goshen,  Indiana. 


BEE  KEEPING 


—Its  pleasures 
and  profits  is 
the  theme  of 

_ _  that  excellent 

and  handsome  illustrated  magazine  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Book  on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  In  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

I  Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
|  sweeter,  aud  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 

Lcircular.  E.  KKAU8EKA  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Sf  HORSE  TAIL  TIES 

THE  PERFECTION  is  the  only 
one  that  holds  the  tail,  made  of 
Metal.  Can’t  wear  out.  Has 
stood  the  test  of  8  yrs.  500,000 
sold.  Don’t  be  humbugged 
with  a  substitute.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  20c 

Des  Moines  Novelty  Co.,  123  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines, la 
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SHEEP  SHEARING 


AND 


HORSE  CUPPING 


MACHINES. 

|  Catalogue  sent  free. 

GILETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO., 

110  West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 

fwvvwwwvwvwwvwvvwwvwvw 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mas*. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
f~k  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed 


No.  521- -Canopy-Top  Duplex  Wagon,  with  cur¬ 
tains  all  around,  storm  apron  and  pole  or  shafts. 
Price  $50 ;  as  good  as  sells  for  $80. 


We  feel  so  certain  of  our  ability  to  satisfy  you  both  as  to  quality  of 
goods  and  price  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ship  for  inspection,  guaran¬ 
teeing  satisfaction.  We  are  further  justified  in  this  position  by  our  26 
years  of  experience.  Could  anything  be  more  fair! 

We  are  the  lurgest  manufacturers 
of  vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world, 
selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively,  t 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

We  have  no  desire  to  increase  the  cost 
to  you  by  this  or  other  means ;  hence  we 
sell  you  direct  from  our  factory  at 
wholesale  prices.  We  are  not  jobbers 
or  dealers.  We  mnke  everything  we 
sell.  Largest  selection— 170  styles  of 
vehicles,  65  styles  of  harness. 


No.  145— Double  Spring 
Wagon  Harness.  Price  $20.75; 
as  good  as  retails  for  $28. 


SENI>  FOR  LARGE  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  w.  b.  Pratt,  Sec’y,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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THE  TAX  ON  OLEOMARGARINE. 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  asked  Ex-Assistant 
Commissioner  B.  F.  Van  Valkenburgh  to  give  his 
opinion  regarding  the  proposed  tax  on  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh  knows  the  oleo 
laws  thoroughly.] 

The  passage  of  laws  upon,  the  subject 
of  taxing  colored  oleomargarine  at  a 
higher  rate  than  uncolored,  or  not  to  tax 
the  uncolored  goods  at  all,  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  information  obtainable 
when  the  present  revenue  law  to  tax  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  before  Congress  in  1885  6, 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  We  were 
then  informed  by  the  Committees  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  both  Houses,  and  by  the  Judic¬ 
iary  Committee,  that  Congress  can  pass 
revenue  laws,  but  cannot  base  them  upon 
the  fraudulent  or  unwholesome  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  article  taxed,  hence  that  a  law 
that  made  any  distinction  between  col¬ 
ored  and  uncolored  oleomargarine  would 
be  construed  to  mean  that  the  goods 
were  taxed  upon  the  basis  of  their  fraud¬ 
ulent  or  unwholesome  character,  and 
that  such  a  law  would  not  stand  when 
tested  in  the  courts.  Why  should  there 
be  any  distinction  between  the  colored 
a  ad  uncolored?  Both  are  fraudulent 
iniitations  of  butter.  The  New  York 
State  law,  and  the  laws  of  several  other 
States,  prohibit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
when  made  in  “  imitation  or  semblance 
of  natural  butter.”  At  the  present  time, 
very  little  color  is  being  added  to  butter, 
hence  the  color  of  a  large  percentage  of 
creamery  butter  is  so  light  that  oleo¬ 
margarine  can  be  made  without  coloring, 
that  will  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
yellow  as  a  large  percentage  of  the 
creamery  butter.  Therefore,  even  though 
we  could  get  a  law  passed  taxing  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine,  and  not  the  uncol¬ 
ored  goods,  it  would  tend  to  weaken  our 
dairy  laws,  and  eventually  bring  about 
just  what  the  manufacturers  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  have  been  for  years  trying  to 
get,  that  is,  a  decision  of  the  courts  that 
uncolored  oleomargarine  is  not  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  State  law  that  provides  that 
they  cannot  sell  the  goods  when  made  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  butter. 

Taxing  colored  oleomargarine  and  not 
the  uncolored  is  a  step  backward,  while 
we  should  continue  to  hold  all  we  have, 
and  get  still  more  stringent  laws  in  all 
the  States,  and  a  higher  tax  upon  every 
pound  manufactured,  whether  colored  or 
uncolored.  We  should  labor  to  get  all 
State  laws  uniform,  with  the  imitation 
and  semblance  clause  in  them,  then  we 
shall  be  in  line  with  the  case  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  vs.  Plumby,  decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  sustained  the  imitation  and  sem¬ 
blance.  B  F.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 

EDUCATING  FOR  BUTTER / NE. 

Mr.  A.  Chase  Thompson  says  that  the 
worst  competitor  of  pure  butter  in  our 
markets  is  butterine.  This  stuff  con¬ 
tains  large  and  varying  per  cents  of 
butter.  In  introducing  this  compound 
to  new  customers,  the  manufacturers 
instruct  their  agents  to  begin  with  a 
brand  containing  a  large  per  cent  of 
butter,  we  will  say  75  per  cent,  and 
designated,  perhaps,  as  No.  5.  After 
this  has  been  in  use  for  a  time,  and  the 
consumers  have  become  accustomed  to 
it,  they  are  to  substitute  for  it,  say  No. 
4,  containing  70  per  cent  of  butter.  •  This 
satisfies  them  all  right,  perhaps,  when 
the  probability  is  that,  if  it  had  been 
furnished  first,  there  would  have  been  a 
protest.  This  grade  is  continued  for 
some  time,  and  then  No.  3  is  substituted 
quietly,  and  later,  still  other  grades  still 
lower  in  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

Where  the  end  will  be,  no  one  can  say, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  means  a  demor¬ 
alization  of  the  taste  for  pure  butter, 
and  destruction  of  the  market  for  that 
product.  It  is  educating  consumers  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  create  a  vitiated  and  depraved 
taste,  with  the  intent  to  satisfy  it  later 
with  a  fraudulent  article,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense,  and  in  place  of  a  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  one,  which  most  consumers  believe 
they  are  getting. 


Chicago  Milk. — Samples  of  milk  taken 
from  the  average  supply  in  Chicago  show 
a  very  inferior  average.  Most  of  the 
lower-priced  milk  seems  to  be  partly 
skimmed  or  adulterated  with  water. 
The  bottled  milk  seems  to  be  better  than 
that  dipped  out  of  the  can.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Milk  Trust  seems  to  be  failing  to 
carry  out  its  plan.  The  public  were  in¬ 
vited  to  take  stock  in  the  milk  company, 
but  there  was  not  enough  confidence  in 
the  concern  to  warrant  any  large  sales. 
Nobody  doubts  that  a  few  honest  men 
could  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  handling 
the  milk  supply,  but  there  is  not  much 
confidence  in  the  character  of  the  men 
back  of  this  scheme. 


A  Breeder’s  Gazette  writer  recommends  the 
following  mixture  for  killing  lice  on  hogs;  five 
ounces  of  mercurial  ointment,  two  ounces  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  one  ounce  of  pennyroyal,  two  ounces 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  five  ounces  either  of 
tallow  or  lard.  This  will  answer  for  15  100-pound 
shotes.  It  is  mixed  and  smeared  with  a  little 
wooden  paddle  on  fence  posts,  trees  or  stumps, 
or  wherever  the  hogs  rub. 

John  B.  Peelle  said,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Continental  Dorset  Club:  “During  the  dressed - 
lamb  season,  the  greatest  delicacy  in  the  world 
is  left  for  the  grower — the  tongues  and  brains. 
When  a  boy,  I  read  of  an  eastern  potentate  who 
dined  every  day  on  nightingales’  tongues.  If  he 
were  living  now  in  our  country,  and  knew  what 
we  know,  he  would  eschew  such  common  fare, 
and  dine  upon  the  tongues  of  Dorset  lambs.” 

The  papers  tell  of  a  horse  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  that  is  in  the  habit  of  hauling  a  baker’s 
wagon  from  house  to  house.  He  was  driven  by  a 
boy,  but  one  Sunday  morning,  the  boy  was  killed 
while  crossing  a  railroad  track,  and  the  wagon 
cut  away  from  the  horse,  and  broken.  The  horse, 
after  waiting  for  a  time  and  finding  that  his 
driver  did  not  appear,  passed  over  his  ordinary 
route,  drawing  up  to  the  door  of  each  house, 
waiting  the  proper  time  for  a  delivery,  and  then 
passing  on.  He  made  the  entire  circuit  alone, 
and  then  went  back  to  his  stable,  not  missing  a 
single  customer. 

A  Choice  of  Breeds. — I  am  frequently  asked  by 
correspondents  why  I  selected  the  Jersey  and 
Belted  cattle.  I  studied  the  case  for  a  year,  and 
finally  decided  that,  for  butter,  the  Jersey  was  as 
good  as  any,  and  for  a  general-purpose  cow,  the 
Dutch  Belted  suits  me  as  well  as  any  pure  breed 
that  I  know.  The  bulls  seldom  get  ugly,  but  the 
Jersey  bulls  that  I  have  raised,  generally  get 
cross,  although  I  have  one  now,  five  years  old, 
that  is  as  gentle  as  an  ox,  while  his  sire  was  very 
cross,  and  some  of  his  descendants  have  been 
so  much  so  as  to  be  dangerous.  In  fact,  we 
killed  one  last  Fall,  two  years  old,  that  I  wanted 
to  keep,  but  was  afraid  to  do  so.  Before  decid¬ 


ing  what  breed  is  best  suited  to  his  needs,  the 
party  in  interest  would  naturally  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  all  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and 
what  would  best  suit  him  might  not  be  best  for 
some  one  else.  For  instance,  we  have  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  that,  upon  upland  pasture,  gives  a 
large  mess  of  fairly  good  milk,  but  on  lowland 
pasture,  the  quality  is  not  so  good,  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  greater.  When  cows  come  in  early,  veals  can 
be  fattened  to  advantage,  and  then  the  beef 
breeds  score  a  point,  for  one  Durham  or  Hereford 
veal'will  usually  bring  as  much  as  two  of  even 
grade  butter  blood.  j.  d.  van  valkenburgh. 

Ensilage  From  Fodder.— Has  any  one  cut  corn 
stalks  for  ensilage  after  the  corn  has  matured, 
so  as  to  crib  the  corn  and  then  cut  and  put  the 
stalks  in  the  silo  ?  c.  w.  s. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

Ans. — Three  years  ago,  we  had  a  number  of 
accounts  from  farmers  who  husked  their  corn  in 
the  usual  way.  Then,  after  the  ordinary  Fall 
work  was  done,  the  stalks  were  brought  to  the 
silo,  and  cut  into  it,  about  half  a  barrel  of  water 
being  added  to  each  ton  at  the  time  of  filling. 
This  filling  went  on  slowly,  and  the  stalks  were 
kept  moist.  The  heat  rose  considerably  after 
the  silo  was  filled,  and  the  result  was  a  fair 
quality  of  ensilage.  The  waste,  however,  was 
larger  than  when  the  green  stalks  were  put  into 
the  silo.  A  number  of  farmers  tried  this  method 
of  utilizing  the  stalks,  and  reported  fair  success, 
but  most  of  them  seem  to  have  given  it  up,  al¬ 
though  we  are  unable  to  say  just  what  the  trouble 
was. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


The  Cowy  Odor 

which  is  so  prominent 
in  much  of  the  dairy 
butter,  and  which  is 
so  offensive  to  many 
people  is  the  result  of 
dirt;  real  fine  dirt 
that  can’t  be  strained 
out.  The  Little  Giant 
Separator  takes  out  all 
the  dirt,  produces  a 
perfect  flavor  and 
greatly  increases  the 
product.  It  is  the 
safest,  easiest  cleaned, 
and  requires  less  repairs  than  any  small  separa¬ 
tor  made.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Milk  Keeps  Sweet 

from  12  to  30  hours  longer  when 
properly  cooled  and  aerated.  City 
people  are  not  afraid  of  it  and  buy 
more  milk.  In  the  dairy  and 
•creamery  it  makes  more  and 
“better  butter.  It  makes  more 
finer  flavored  cheese.  The 

PERFECTION 


MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR 

takes  out  all  bad  odors  of  animal,  stable  or  feed 
and  makes  perfect  milk.  Sizes  from  1  to  200  cows. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  of  Farm  &  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 

Every  ounce  of  butter  fat  (cream)  which  escapes  into  the 
skim  milk  is  money  lost.  The  calves  and  pigs  get  it,  but 
you  can’t  afford  to  feed  them  on  cream.  Our  improved 

Patent  Aquatic  Cream  Separator 

take*  out  all  the  cream  In  two  h  on  i*’*  time. 

bBeuts  the  best  creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as 
[much.  For  1  cow  up  to  40.  Price.  $.r>.  to  $11.  Write 
tor  FREE  catalogue  and  testimonials.  VVe  want 
l  reliable  agent*  In  every  locality. 

Aquatic  Cream  Sep’torCo.  119  Factory  Sq.  Watertown, N.Y. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

IF  YOU  USE  THE 

Improved  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator. 

With  it  a  better  grade  of  butter  is  possible,  and  there  is  no 
'loss  of  cream.  It  also  is  simple,  durable,  easy 
to  operate  and  clean. 

U.  S.  Butter  Brings  5  cents  above  Market  Price. 

Cannes,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1898. 

Have  used  a  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  about  one  and 
one-half  years,  and  must  say  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  We 
have  no  trouble  to  sell  our  butter  to  regular  customers  for  about  five 
cents  above  market  price,  and  sometimes  more.  We  are  milking 
only  five  cows  at  present,  but  would  not  think  of  doing  without  the 
separator.  Every  farmer  should  have  an  Improved  U .  S.  Separator, 
a,  H.  PAULSON. 

IP rite  /or  special 
catalogues. 


Yt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


HIGHEST  PRIZE  HONORS 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


THE  HE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  have  received  nearly  Two  Thous¬ 
and  Prizes,  Medals,  Awards  and  Diplomas,  during  the  twenty  years  they 
have  been  before  the  public.  Five  Hundred  of  these  awards  have  been  Prizes 
and  Medals  from  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  of  marked  importance.  The  collection  is 
representative  of  every  World’s  Fair  and  International  Exposition  during  such 
period,  every  State  and  almost  every  county  of  the  United  States,  and  every 
civilized  country  and  province  in  the  world. 

At  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  in  1893,  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  were 
solely  selected  by  the  Official  Committee  of  Experts  and  Experiment  Station 
Representatives  for  use  in  the  Practical  Working  Dairy  of  the  Great  Fair, 
where  their  work  received  the  highest  possible  commendation.  And  in  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  Department  they  received  exceptional  honors  in  being  awarded  the  only 
Medal  and  Diploma  regularly  given  to  centrifugal  creaming  apparatus. 

In  the  later  World’s  Expositions,  at  Antwerp  in  1894  and  Brussels  in  1897,  the 
De  Laval  machines  well  sustained  their  previous  Fair  and  Exhibition  record, 
and  further  demonstrated  their  overwhelming  international  superiority.  They 
received  the  Grand  Prizes  at  each  of  such  expositions. 

At  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition,  Omaha,  last  year,  while  there  was  no 
competitive  separator  contest,  the  “  Alpha”  De  Laval  machines  received  the  only 
Gold  Medal  awarded  exclusively  on  cream  separators. 

The  only  important  exposition  competitive  exhibits  of  cream  separators  during 
1898  were  at  Munich,  Bavaria ;  Luxemburg,  Germany,  and  Vienna,  Austria.  In 
each  instance  the  Highest  Award  went  to  the  “ Alpha”  De  Laval  machines. 


Send  for  a  New  1899  De  Laval  Catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


WESTERN  OFFICES: 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets, 

CHICAGO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

DIE  W  YORK. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The  Hen. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FLOOR. 

I  built  a  house  for  young  chicks,  and,  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  rats,  bricked  and  cemented  the 
floor.  For  some  reason,  the  chicks  do  not  do 
well  in  it.  I  put  boards  under  the  wire  coops 
and  keep  straw  on  the  floor.  The  past  season 
has  been  very  wet;  the  house  seems  damp  and 
chilly,  and  has  a  peculiar  smell,  although  kept 
clean  and  has  a  ventilator  at  top.  The  ground 
was  well  filled  in  with  coal  cinders  before  the 
bricks  were  put  in,  and  the  house  is  built  in  a 
dry  place.  The  chicks  last  Spring  had  canker 
and  bowel  trouble.  Do  you  think  the  cemented 
floor  had  anything  to  do  with  it?  Would  it  be 
better  to  put  in  a  board  floor,  raising  it  a  few 
inches  from  the  cement  ?  a.  m.  c. 

Bunker  Hill,  Ill. 

AN8WKKHD  BY  ,T.  E  STEVENSON. 

Cement  makes  a  very  good  floor  for 
some  places,  but  it  is  about  tbe  most  un¬ 
desirable  floor  that  can  be  ptft  in  a  poul¬ 
try  house.  A  good  dry  earth  floor  is 
better,  and  a  tight  board  floor  still  bet¬ 
ter.  The  floor  has,  undoubtedly,  been 
the  cause  of  trouble  with  A.  M.  C.’s 
chicks.  Dampness  is  the  one  thing  to 
be  most  carefully  avoided  in  building  a 
poultry  house,  and  there  is  always  some 
dampness  from  a  cement  floor,  varying, 
of  course,  as  to  the  situation.  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  house  with  only 
three  sides,  the  front  simply  covered 
with  wire  netting  or  lath,  than  to  have 
a  damp  floor. 

Cement  and  bricks  will  keep  out  rats 
all  right,  but  a  much  better  way  to  use 
them,  and  one  just  as  effectual,  is  to  lay 
a  solid  wall,  about  18  inches  or  two  feet, 
in  the  ground,  and  place  the  sills  of  the 
building  on  this ;  unless  there  is  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  rubbiBh  or  a  lumber  pile 
to  give  the  rats  a  harbor,  they  will 
never  get  in,  as  they  will  not  burrow 
much  in  the  open.  A  cheaper  and 
equally  effective  method  is  to  bury  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  netting,  one-inch  mesh ; 
this  should  be  about  18  inches  in  the 
ground,  and  securely  stapled  to  the  sills 
all  around  the  building  Good  netting  will 
last  a  number  of  years  in  the  ground. 

The  best  way  for  A.  M  C.  to  fix  his 
house  would  be  to  put  a  tight  board 
floor  about  10  or  12  inches  above  the 
cement ;  if  convenient,  there  may  be 
even  more  space  left  to  advantage.  If 
rats  are  very  troublesome,  it  should  be 
high  enough  so  that  any  trash  that  is 
likely  to  collect  in  such  places  can  be 
easily  raked  out,  and  so  that  a  rat  dog 
can  get  around  between  the  floors,  as,  if 
the  rats  once  get  a  harbor  under  the 
floor,  they  will  gnaw  their  way  in.  At 
least  one  side  should  be  left  open,  so  as 
to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  be¬ 
tween  the  floors. 

Dampness  must  be  strictly  avoided 
with  young  chicks,  as  it  will  affect  them 
more  quickly  than  older  birds,  but  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  bring  all  ages  to  grief 
sooner  or  later.  Even  ducks,  though 
they  can  paddle  around  in  the  mud  and 
water  all  day,  will  do  much  better  if 
they  have  a  dry  place  at  night. 


WARMING  THE  HEN’S  TEA. 

The  weather  here  has  been  very  se¬ 
vere.  The  thermometer  was  as  low  as 
20  degrees  below  zero.  I  have  a  great 
many  White  Leghorn  hens  which  suf¬ 
fered  very  much  from  the  cold  ;  they  had 


A  COLD-WEATHER  FOUNTAIN.  Fig.  78. 


already  started  their  Spring  laying, 
which  was  checked  by  the  severe  cold 
snap.  I  have  invented  a  water  foun¬ 
tain,  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  78  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  chicken 
business.  I  find  it  very  useful  where 


the  thermometer  goes  below  zero,  in 
keeping  the  water  from  freezing  in  the 
severest  weather.  I  gave  my  tinner  the 
idea,  and  we  together  worked  the  plan 
out.  It  is  made  of  galvanized  iron  and  a 
copper  wire  holder  which  is  snapped  in, 
fastening  on  the  warming  closet  ready 
to  carry  to  the  henhouse.  The  heat  can 
be  regulated  by  turning  the  lamp  up  or 
down  to  suit  the  weather.  h.  b. 

Kentucky. 


SCRAPS. 

A  New  Jersey  woman  discovered  a  large  crack 
in  a  choice  egg  she  was  setting  under  a  broody 
hen.  She  fastened  up  the  crack  with  sticking 
plaster  and  hatched  a  fine  chick  from  the  sur¬ 
gically-mended  egg. 

A  Brave  Cat. — A  cat,  an  eagle  and  a  bit  of 
meat  were  the  characters  in  an  aerial  tragedy  in 
Pennsylvania  recently.  The  cat  was  strolling 
across  the  barnyard,  carrying  the  meat  to  her 
kittens,  when  an  eagle  swooped  down  upon  her. 
As  she  declined  to  give  up  the  meat,  cat  and  all 
were  taken  up  into  the  air.  There  was  a  savage 
struggle  in  midair,  and  the  animals  descended  to 
earth  again.  The  cat  shot  into  the  barn,  still 
carrying  her  piece  of  meat,  but  the  eagle  was 
dead,  his  body  being  literally  ripped  open  by  the 
cat’s  claws.  Puss  had  then  used  her  enemy’s 
body  as  a  parachute,  and  is  still  attending  pla¬ 
cidly  to  her  maternal  duties. 

Incubators  and  Insurance.— Our  objection  to 
the  incubator  is  based  on  a  very  convincing  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  as  well  as  information  as  to 
the  experience  of  other  companies.  While  we 
may  admit  that  the  hazard  is  in  the  kerosene 
lamp,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
claims  for  loss,  the  direct  result  of  kerosene 
lamps,  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  from 
any  other  one  cause.  The  prudent  man  does  not 
burn  a  kerosene  lamp  in  a' room  where  no  per¬ 
son  is  present,  and  the  introduction  of  an  incu¬ 
bator  into  any  part  of  a  house  means,  practical¬ 
ly,  the  burning  of  several  kerosene  lamps  with 
no  person  present  in  case  of  accident,  to  take 
that  prompt  action  usually  necessary  to  save  the 
building  from  destruction. 

HANOVER  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Warning  Customers.— Hr.  Samuel  Cushman  is 
breeding  Rhode  Island  Red  fowls.  In  his  cir¬ 
cular,  he  makes  this  remarkable  statement:  “We 
guarantee.nothing,  and  make  no  promises  to  re¬ 
place  broken  or  infertile  eggs.  We  feel  that  you 
should  be  well  satisfied  if  you  raise  two  nice 
chicks  from  a  setting  of  hen’s  eggs,  or  one  gos¬ 
ling  from  a  setting  of  geese  eggs,  although  we 
do  hope  that  every  egg  will  hatch.  We  also  warn 
you  that  you  should  not  be  surprised,  or  feel  that 
you  have  a  grievance,  if  two-thirds  of  your  Rhode 
Island  Red  chicks  raised  have  feathered  legs, 
and  dark  undercolor,  and  come  all  shades,  from 
brown  to  straw  color.  We  do  not  expect  it  will 
be  quite  as  bad  as  'that,  but  do  not  want  you  to 
expect  too  much,  and  give  you  this  warning  in 
advance  before  you  pay  your  money.” 

Good  Egg  Record. — Here  is  my  record  for  Feb¬ 
ruary.  We  have  40  old  hens  and  60  pullets.  The 
old  hens  are  P.  Rocks  and  mixed  stock;  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  a  cross  on  these  with  White  Leghorn 
cocks.  They  gave  us  561  eggs  the  first  14  days,  and 
1,133  eggs  for  the  whole  month.  My  neighbors 
think  that  is  a  big  record,  but  if  the  40  old  hens 
had  done  as  well  as  the  pullets,  it  would  have 
been  a  better  record.  How  does  it  compare  with 
Hope  Farm  record  for  the  month  ?  One  thing 
seems  certain,  we  got  more  eggs  during  the  cold¬ 
est  days  than  any  other  time.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  because  we  fed  often,  and  gave  them 
better  care.  a.  l.  l. 

Valatie,  N.  Y. 

Some  Massachusetts  Hens. — My  hens  have  had 
a  chance  to  run  out  every  day  when  the  weather 
was  suitable.  My  henhouse  is  42  x  8  feet  in  four 
rooms,  ground  floor,  not  quite  five  feet  per  hen. 
The  hens  are  four  Buff  Wyandottes,  14  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  the  rest  a  cross  between  Buff 
Wyandotte  and  Brown  Leghorn.  In  December, 
the  falling  off  in  eggs  was  on  account  of  a  snow 
storm  at  Thanksgiving.  I  was  away  about  a 
week,  and  they  had  fallen  off  from  about  twro 
dozen  per  day  to  less  than  one  It  took  about  10 
days  to  get  them  back  on  the  old  track.  I  have 
been  quite  interested  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes 
and  think  they  are  quite  an  addition  to  the 
paper.  When  a  man  gives  his  failures  as  well 
as  successes,  it  is  fully  as  helpful  as  it  is  to 
give  only  his  successes.  1  should  not  have  had 
the  courage  to  give  my  statement  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Hope  Farm  Notes.  I  have  not  fed 
any  of  the  patent  egg-producing  foods,  but  have 
tried  to  give  them  good  care  from  the  time  they 
were  chickens.  Here  is  my  account: 


Cr. — 1898. 

No.  Eggs. 

Price  sold, 

October . 

$10  70 

November. . . 

17  22 

December.. . . 

....  557 

14  09 

January . 

17  50 

February.... 

....  862 

15  83 

3,355 

$76  34 

Dr. 

Cost  of  feed . $26  92 


Balance  Cr . $48  42 

I  had  49  pullets  and  21  fowls,  70  in  all,  October 
1.  I  have  lost  two  pullets.  The  highest  number 
in  one  day  was  41  eggs.  w.  h.  h. 

Monson,  Mass. 

Colored  Eggs.— The  astute  alleged  editor  of  a 
so-called  poultry  paper  was  recently  asked  by  a 
reader  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 


price  of  brown  and  white  eggs  in  first-class  mar- 
•kets.  He  answers,  No,  that  some  people  prefer 
the  white,  some  the  brown  shell,  and  the  choice 
is  merely  personal.  Farther,  he  says  that  the 
person  who  tries  to  make  people  believe  there  is 
a  difference  is  lying  and  knows  it.  What  a  lot  of 
liars  there  are,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  the  rest  ! 
For  many  years  past,  dozens  of  leading  com¬ 
mission  men,  wholesale  egg  dealers  and  fancy 
grocers  have  been  telling  us  that  the  New  York 
trade  prefers  and  pays  higher  prices  for  eggs 
with  white  shells.  Many  of  the  market  reports 
quote  White  Leghorn  eggs,  usually  at  materially 
higher  prices.  Up  in  central  New  York  State  are 
many  farms  devoted  entirely  to  the  production 
of  eggs  from  White  Leghorns,  and  these  farms 
have  developed  because  of  an  existing  demand 
for  white-shelled  eggs,  and  find  it  profitable  to 
supply  that  demand.  In  Boston,  the  conditions 
are  the  same  except  that  people  there  prefer,  and 
pay  more  for,  eggs  with  brown  shells,  so  we  have 
told  our  readers,  and  so  many  of  the  egg  handlers 
there  have  written.  At  least  one  man  has  gone 
so  far  by  selection  and  breeding  as  to  produce  a 
special  brown-egg  strain  of  B.  P.  Rocks  to  supply 
this  demand — that  is,  he  says  he  has.  “I  said 
in  my  haste,  all  men  are  liars  !  ”  So  we  have 
plenty  of  company !  But  it’s  strange  no  one  ever 
before  discovered  this  wholesale  deception! 
Well,  it’s  better  to  be  a  liar  than  a  fool,  for  a  liar 
may  reform.  _ 

I  have  used  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  in  my 
family  for  Croup,  and  l  find  nothing  to  equal  it. 
K.  T.  DAVENI’OUT.  Valley  Head.  Alabama,  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1895. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 
Adv 


Bone  Cutters 

Green  cut  bone  is  essential 
to  a  balanced  ration  forall  fowls, 
young  or  old.  The  Webster  & 
Hannum  bone  cutter  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  favorite  with 
poultrymen. 

The  new  cutter-head  is  practically 
indestructible,  absolutely  self-regu¬ 
lating  and  self-feeding;  cuts  meat  and 
gristle  as  well  as  bone.  Never  clog*. 
Only  award  at  World’s  Fair,  Chicago. 

Booklet  all  about  hem  and  how  to  make  them 
lay,  free.  Send  your  address.  c‘ 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


iiruo  |  A  V  double  the  when 

nCIlJ  biW  I.  fed  on  Green  Out  Bone. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS  prepare  bone  in  the  best 
and  cheapest  way.  Cut  fast,  fine,  Uim  easy.  Mann  s  Clover 
Cutters,  newest,  fastest,  *8.  &  $10.  Mann's  Swinging  r  eed 
Tray  and  Granite  Crystal  Grit  make  the  business  profitable. 
'Catalog  free.  V.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  froc 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  Is  the  remedy,  it  costs  but  10c.  U 
try  It.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  free. 
D.J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.l 


MITES  AND  LICE 

"  on  your  poultry?  Paint 
roosts  with  Lee’s  Lice  Killer. 

All  done.  Next  morning  look  ; 
and  see  all  lice  and  mites  lying 
dead  on  roost  boards.  Many 
report  finding  them  in  piles  a 
half  inch  deep  where  each  fowl 
roosted  the  night  before. Seeing 
is  believing.  Same  with  hogs  or 
sheep.  Paint  rubbing  posts  or 
sprinkle  floor  of  sleeping  pen. 

All  done.  No  more  lice,  mites' 
or  fleas.  No  handling,  no  labor. 

Cheap,  only  75  cts.  for  a  gallon 
can.  Want  some?  No  doubt  an 
agent  near  you  if  not  in  your  own 
town.  If  not,  take  an  agency  yourself.  Sample 
post  paid  10  cts.  Write  for  full  particulars  and 
new  (M-page  book  on  “Insects”  and  diseases  of 
poultry  and  stock.  Our  methods  make  easy  the 
extermination  of  all  kinds  of  insects  and  vermin. 
BEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha, Neb.  or68  Murray  St., New  York 


egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Regulating  machine  made. 
Brooders  @5.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO.  S.  SINGER, Cardington,  0. 


Special  GO  Day  Discount  Sale 
on  our  Latest  Improved  Standard  Incu¬ 
bators  and  Brooders  Large  valuable 
Catalogue  and  Discount  Sheet  for  6c. 
Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  aud  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
,  in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GKO.  EKTEIi  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILb. 


Suits  Everybody. 

We  guarantee  the  Star 
Incubator  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser  or  return  your 
money  without  question. 
No  other  incubator  com¬ 
pany  gives  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  They  want  their  in¬ 
cubators  to  stay  sold — we  don’t,  unless  the 
buyer  is  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best  on 
earth  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

NO  MOISTURE  to  be  supplied.  Catalogue  fret. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  COMPANY, 

Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


POULTRY 

O  We  keep  everything  in  the  I’OILTRY  LINK,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed".  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  —anything—  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  ♦ 

♦  the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  ip 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<*“♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY- CATALOGUE 

rnrr  j  It’s  a  beauty;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 
’  i  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 

1  xDucks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Finest 
-'Buyer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

£  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavao,  WU. 


IJr 

v 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


B. 


of  prize  winning  poultry  tor  1899.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  ’99  on  cover.  Gives 
price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  tho  very  Ivst  strains.  It  shows  the 
;nest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Fifty  different  varieties. 
Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Send  Six  oonts  in  stamps. 

H.  GRKIDER,  FLORIN.  PA. 


Blanchard's  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  fldest  breeders  and  greatest  layers  out  of 
1.200  hens.  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.25;  00.  $4;  100,  $6.  Send  for 
cir.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD, Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  “:r.sr 

bred.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  egg  cir.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Rocks:  also  Eggs.  Circula 

_ free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

C.  F.  GIFFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  YARDS 

WM.S.  CRAFT,  Prop.,  King  St.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Has  for  sale  a  few  Cockerels  of  following  named 
breeds:  Andalusians,  L.  Brahmas,  Houdans,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  $1  to  $2  each.  Good  stock  aud  in 
perfect  health  Eggs  for  hatching  In  season. 


Silver  Greek  Poultry  Ranch, 

LOCKPORT,  ILL. 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  Selected  breeders  at 

$1  each.  Eggs  for  hatching,  15  for  $1;  100  for  $4; 
1.000  for  $30. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  100  for  $0. 
Limestone  Grit,  100  pounds,  50  cents.  Stamp  for  reply 


HOW  TO  START 

■  ■  In  tbe  POULTRY  BUSINESS  andhow 
to  make  it  a  complete  success  la  the  theme  of 
I  our  POULTRY  GUIDE.  Tells  all  about  pool- 
I  try  houses,  how  to  build,  coat,  Ac.,  and  how  tc 
>  breed,  reed  and  market  fowl*.  Treats 

I  famous  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

•hlch  Is  delivered  freight  paid  to  every  purchaser. 

-  hie  machine  requires  absolutely  so  artlfical  moisture.  Bend  10 
cent*  and  get  the  book.  Circulars  FREE.  • 

TIE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101 .  WAYLAND.  N.Y. 


SOLD  ON 


.Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  far  It 
before  giving  It  a  trial. 

ave  lost  faith  in  i 


9  Mxny  people  have  lost  faith  In  incubators  W 

'  fflgSjcauae  tney  bought  one  that  was  never  Intend- 
P—l  _jy«  I  ed  to  hatch  chickens — made  merely  to  sell. 

f  1  The  Von  Culln  Incubators 

l  art  aold  on  trial  subject  to  yonr  approv¬ 
al.  Simplest  machine  made.  A  child  can  operate  it.  The  blgfiMt 
eatalofae  and  “poultry  pointers' '  book  published,  sent  for  5c. 
Plane  for  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Von  Colin  Incubator  Co.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 

BOON!  BUSINESS’ 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  poor  results, 
You  can  hutch  thousand*  of  chick¬ 
ens  with  he 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCURATOR 

without  a  possibility  of  failure.  That 
is  best  attested  by  Its  200  first  pre¬ 
miums  In  all  kinds  of  competitions 
with  all  kinds  of  machines.  Get  our 
168-page  catalogue  with  supplement. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


as  yon 
did  last 
not  do  it. 

Nothing  like  starting  right. 
If  yon  want  to  start  right 
and  stay  right  bay  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

Made  bo  the  veriest  novice  can’t  fail 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
the  rest.  We  send  a  2*24  page 
book  for  10c  in  stamps  that  tel  It-  all 
it  and  the  Keliablp  Poultry  Farm. 


RELIABLE  INCH,  k  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  1.1 .  Quincy.  111. 


50  Chicks  from  50  Eggs 

|  Mrs.  M.  T.  Duval,  Old  Church,  V*. 
I  hatched  with  Bantam  49,  50  and  48 
chicks  each  from  50  eggs,  and  never 

_ jbefore  *aw  an  incubator.  Yon  can 

40  Kff  Stz.,  $4.00  do  as  well.  Try  ouc  30  days  free.  Send  io 
(or  Mo.  2SCat.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


jJLIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 


. i  JJ  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

II  4  All  about  them  In  our  148-page  eata- 
_ _  logue.  Mailed  tor  6  cents  in  stamps. 

I)ES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  la 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-"lthth» 

simple,  perleot,  ..lf-regulatinf 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Thousand.  In  *000.11101  »p.ratlon 
Lowest  priced  lst-elass  h.teb.r  Bait. 
6EO.H.  STAHL,  v  ... 
114  te  lea  S.  6th  St..  Qnliaey,  III. 


HE  Vftll  SEEK  UNDOUBTED  1N- 
ir  IVl)  CUBATOR  VALUE 

,  perfect  regulation,  perfect  application  of  heat, 
perfect  control  of  moisture,  immunity  from  tir« 
!  by  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating,  buy  the 

ILLINOIS 

Capacity  50  to  400  eggs.  Hot  air  or  hot  water,  ai 
on  prefer.  Kgg  chamber  bolds  just  what  we  say  it 
does.  Nursery  under  egg  tray  for  newly  hatched  chicks.  Before 
you  buy  an  Incubator  or  brooder  send  for  our  free  book,  ‘‘Illinois- ' 

J.  H.  JONES,  Box  107,  STREATOR,  ILL. 
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The  Dairy  Cow. 

THE  SCALE  OF  POINTS. 

CAN  WE  SAFELY  JUDGE  BY  IT  ? 

[A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  how  far  the 
various  scales  of  points  adopted  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeders’  associations  indicate  the  practical 
value  of  an  animal.  He  says  that  the  ideal  ani¬ 
mals  described  by  our  breeders’  associations  do 
not  always  prove 'the  best  practical  individuals 
at  the  pail.  How  far  may  we  safely  go  by  the 
points  ?] 

A  Good  Eater  Wanted. — I  cannot  give 
you  the  points  of  a  good  cow.  We  have 
over  200  cows  and  heifers  on  this  farm, 
and  a  great  many  men  visit  us  that  are 
experts  in  judging  cows  by  their  good 
points.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  se¬ 
lect  the  best  ones.  Give  me  a  cow  that 
will  eat  a  good  ration  three  times  a  day, 
and  I  will  trust  Providence  for  the  re¬ 
sults.  E.  N.  HARVEY. 

McGeoch  Farm,  Wis. 

The  Guernsey  Scale. — Speaking  of 
the  Guernsey  scale  of  points,  we  hardly 
think  it  would  enable  a  judge  to  select 
the  best  dairy  animals.  Too  much  stress 
is  laid  on  skin  color,  escutcheon,  etc., 
and  too  little  on  barrel,  thighs  and  tem¬ 
perament.  This  scale  was  made  years 
ago,  before  it  was  known  that  yellow 
milk  was  not  necessarily  rich,  and 
Guenon  was  then  quoted  by  everybody. 
The  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  now  has  a 
committee  at  work  on  a  new  scale  of 
points.  I  notice  that  the  “good,  ser¬ 
viceable  cows  ”  of  all  the  breeds  are  built 
much  alike,  regardless  of  their  scale  of 
points.  GEO.  C.  HILL  &  SON. 

Rosendale,  Wis. 

Usually  the  Rest. — The  science  of 
breeding  does  not  partake  of  the  exact¬ 
ness  of  the  many  sciences  of  which  a 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  that  line  of  business.  A  breeder, 
no  matter  what  his  education,  skill  and 
experience  may  be,  cannot  guarantee  his 
heifers  all  to  become  good  cows.  Hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  this  limitation,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  agree  with  your  correspond¬ 
ent  that  too  many  of  the  “  ideal  animals 
described  by  our  breeders’  associations 
do  not  prove  the  best  practical  individ¬ 
uals  at  the  pail.”  That  breeding  under  a 
scale  of  points  is  responsible  for  any 
measure  of  failure,  I  most  emphatically 
deny. 

The  so-called  scale  of  points  or  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection  of  the  different  dairy 
breeds  of  cattle,  incorporates  those  char¬ 
acteristics  peculiar  to  the  breed  and,  in 
the  main,  that  conformation  of  our  best 
dairy  animals,  regardless  of  breed. 
That  the  dairy  public  accepts  this  view 
of  the  matter  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible 
to  find  a  native  cow  as  we  knew  her 
twenty  years  ago,  the  imprint  of  sires 
bred  according  to  an  arbitrary  scale  of 
points  being  everywhere  apparent  in  the 
herds  of  the  country.  While  the  scale  of 
points  for  some  of  the  breeds  may  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  I  most  assuredly 
believe  that  a  competent  judge,  working 
under  the  standard  for  the  breed,  will, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  select  the 
best  individual.  chas.  ii.  royce. 

Ellerslie  Farm. 

A  Jersey  Standpoint. — A  good,  ser¬ 
viceable  cow  might  be  one  to  which  no 
recognized  scale  of  points  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  from  the  show  standpoint.  The 
scale  of  points  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  represents  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  oldest  and  best  breeders ; 
but,  in  my  estimation,  the  trouble  is  in 
the  individual  judge  and  his  estimate  of 
what  that  scale  is.  For  instance,  I  want 
a  cow  to  have  a  well-shaped  udder  and 
large  teats  of  good  length  and  not  too 
thick  ;  the  udder  to  be  long  on  the  belly 
and  high  up  behind,  square  and  full  in 
front ;  good  full  milk  veins,  the  longer 
in  actual  length,  the  better  they  would 
suit  me  ;  then  the  better-shaped  body 
she  has,  according  to  the  standard  as 
laid  down  for  that  breed,  shows  a 
capacity  to  take  care  of  and  utilize  the 
fuel  (feed)  we  give  her.  and  to  turn  it 
into  milk  and  butter  profitably  to  her 


owner.  An  animal  that  shows  any  in¬ 
herent  weakness  or  lack  of  constitution 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  satisfactory  cow. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  way  cows  in 
milk  are  shown  :  they  should  be  milked 
out  clean  in  the  morning,  and  this  should 
be  one  of  the  strictest  applied  rules,  be¬ 
cause  a  skillful  show  man  can  even  up 
deficient  udders,  and  so  round  them  out 
that  the  best  judges  are  often  deceived 
about  their  shape  and  conformation. 
And  then  it  is  certainly  cruel  to  keep  a 
cow  gorged  with  so  much  more  milk  than 
she  gives.  Another  judge  will  look  first 
at  her  shape  and  not  pay  attention  to 
the  points  I  look  at  first.  He  would 
want  to  put  too  much  stress  on  the 
“feel”  of  her  hide,  length  of  the  bone 
in  her  tail,  shape  and  thickness  of  her 
horns,  and  other  “show”  points  of  little 
or  no  value  at  the  pail.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  after  watching  carefully 
(and  disgustedly)  the  judging  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fairs,  that  either  I  do  not  know 
anything  after  25  years  of  breeding,  or 
that  our  show-ring  winners  are  not  the 
ones  that  I  would  pick  for  work  and 
profit. 

But,  on  one  point,  I  think  The  It.  N.-Y. 
is  wrong  ;  my  J erseys  are  neither  nerv¬ 
ous  nor  easily  excited,  nor  are  they  any 
more  delicate  than  any  other  breed. 
The  error  is  made  of  registering  too 
many  poor  cows  and  bulls,  animals  that 
should  have  been  killed  or  sold  as  grades, 
as  the  running-horsemen  have  started  to 
do  with  the  poor  brood  mares.  A  Jer¬ 
sey  is  not  always  a  good  one  because  it 
is  registered.  R.  f.  shannon. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


MILK  FEVER. 


thirst,  and  encourage  the  cow  to  drink, 
by  warming  the  water  if  it  is  cold. 
Large  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  a  pound  to 
the  quart  of  water,  may  be  given  once 
or  even  twice  a  week,  to  provoke  an  un¬ 
wonted  activity  of  the  bowels,  and  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  constipation. 
If  the  udder  is  distended,  it  should  be 
rubbed  and  milked  regularly.  The  cow 
should  be  kept  in  a  place  which  is  dry, 
clean,  airy  and  cool  (in  Summer)  or  warm 
(in  Winter),  and  away  from  the  other 
animals.  Should  the  owner  fear  that 
his  method  has  not  succeeded  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  blood  sufficiently,  as  may  hap¬ 
pen  when  the  time  is  short,  a  veterin¬ 
arian  should  be  called  to  let  out  several 
quarts  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein  of 
the  neck.  Just  before  calving,  the  va¬ 
gina  should  be  washed  out  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  injection  of  two  per  cent  creolin 
solution,  which  should  be  repeated  daily 
after  c  living,  for  a  few  days.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  calving  is  completed,  the 
veterinarian  should  inject  creolin  solu¬ 
tion  into  the  uterus,  as  in  cases  of  abor¬ 
tion.  Neither  carbolic  acid,  nor  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  nor  iodoform  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  disinfecting  the  genital 
passages,  but  these  disinfectants  and 
others  may  be  used  liberally  upon  the 
soiled  bedding,  barn  floor,  etc.  If  the 
cow  is  down,  she  should  be  propped 
up  on  the  brisket  to  prevent  the  running 
of  food  into  the  lungs  from  the  stomach. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  always 
begin  to  have  inquiries  about  milk  fever. 
This  disease,  also  known  as  parturient 
apoplexy,  attacks  the  cow  only  at  calv¬ 
ing  time — usually  two  or  three  days 
after  that  event.  It  rarely  attacks  a 
heifer  with  first  calf.  It  is  worse  with 
heavy  milkers — cows  with  large  udders 
and  great  digestive  powers.  The  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  issued  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bulletin  on  this  disease,  and  we 
give  the  following  extracts  from  it.  It 
is  claimed  that  one  form  of  the  disease 
is  caused  by  germs.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that,  in  some  herds  and 
barns,  milk  fever  seems  to  be  contagious 
like  abortion. 

The  efiicaey  of  the  wet-pack  or  “sweat¬ 
ing”  system  of  treatment  in  this,  as  in 
all  fevers,  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
sweat  glands  remove  the  poisonous  prod¬ 
ucts  that  have  accumulated  in  the  blood. 
In  fact,  the  paralysis  produced  by  the 
poisons  absorbed  from  the  womb,  prob¬ 
ably,  also  extends  to  the  kidneys,  so  that 
those  organs  cease  to  remove  the  ordi¬ 
nary  poisonous  excreta  made  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Thus  we  have  here  really  a  double 
poisoning.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  there  may  be  poisonous  products 
manufactured  by  germs  in  the  udder, 
which  are  absorbed. 

The  old  theory  of  the  cause  of  milk 
fever  explained  the  disease  as  a  sudden 
over-distension  of  the  blood  system,  due 
to  the  accession  to  the  general  circula¬ 
tion,  after  calving,  of  the  blood  which 
flowed  in  the  uterus  before  calving.  This 
factor,  probably,  enters  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bac¬ 
terial  poisoning  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  disease. 

Treatment  and  Prevention. — Treat¬ 
ment  should  begin  a  week  or  two  before 
the  calf  is  expected,  and  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  on  every  cow  whose  condition  is 
such  as  to  lead  the  owner  to  fear  the 
occurrence  of  milk  fever  when  she  calves. 
The  treatment  is  to  continue  for  a  week 
after  calving.  Begin  giving  short  ra¬ 
tions,  feed  sparingly  of  rich  food,  such 
as  grains  and  clover,  rather  give  apples 
and  bran  mash.  Give  salt  to  provoke 

Remember  that  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


In  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  cattle  at  the 
dipping  vats,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
ordered  the  discontinuance  of  dipping  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  Texas  fever.  The  dip  now  in  use 
is  composed  of  lubricating  oil,  from  which  the 
paraftin  has  been  extracted,  to  which  154  percent 
of  sulphur  is  added. 

H.  B.  Guivlek,  of  Illinois,  in  a  recent  dairy 
lecture,  spoke  of  an  English  dairyman  who  told 
his  hired  man  to  turn  his  cows  into  the  yard,  and 
drive  them  around  with  sticks  and  dogs,  before 
putting  them  in  their  stalls.  The  result  was  that 
the  flow  of  milk  was  diminished  nearly  50  per 
cent  in  value.  A  man  In  the  audience  said  that 
he  had  found  that  a  steam  filter  working  in  the 
barn  near  the  cows,  hammering  and  pounding, 
had  caused  a  shrinkage  in  the  flow  of  milk. 


The  country 
woman  is  usually 
healthy  and  ro- 
bust.  If  she  isn’t 
it  is  generally  be¬ 
cause  of  her  own 
ignorance  or  neg¬ 
lect.  She  is  a 
iliard  working  wo- 
rman,  but  her  sur- 
roundings  are 
i,healthy,  and  un¬ 
less  she  has  some 
local  weakness, 
she  bears  her 
heavy  burden 
without  serious 

'  inconvenience. 

The  trouble  with  too  many  country  wo¬ 
men  is  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  realize 
the  supreme  importance  of  keeping  healthy 
in  a  womanly  way.  A  woman’s  general 
health  cannot  be  good  if  6he  suffers  from 
local  weakness  and  disease.  If  she  suffers 
in  this  way,  the  strongest  woman  will  soon 
break  down  and  become  a  weak,  sickly, 
nervous,  complaining  invalid.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  cures  all  weakness 
and  disease  of  the  organs  distinctly  femi¬ 
nine.  It  acts  directly  on  these  organs, 
making  them  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
It  cures  all  weakness,  disorders  and  dis¬ 
placements  of  the  delicate  internal  organs. 
It  is  the  greatest  of  all  nerve  tonics.  It 
banishes  the  discomforts  of  the  period  of 
solicitude,  and  makes  baby’s  advent  easy 
and  almost  painless.  It  positively  insures 
the  little  new-comer’s  health  and  an  ample 
supply  of  nourishment.  Thousands  of  wo¬ 
men  have  testified  to  its  wonderful  merits, 
and  many  of  them  have  cheerfully  permit¬ 
ted  their  experiences,  names,  addresses 
and  photographs  to  be  printed  in  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser. 
The  “Favorite  Prescription”  is  sold  by  all 
good  medicine  stores,  and  a  paper-covered 
“  Medical  Adviser  ”  of  1008  pages  is  mailed 
free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing.  Cloth-bound  31 
stamps.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo,  ‘N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  Camfield,  of  East  Dickinson, 
Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  express  my  deep,  heart-felt  gratitude  to 
you  for  having  been  the  means  of  restoring  me 
to  health.  My  troubles  were  of  the  womb — in¬ 
flammatory  and  bearing-down  sensations." 

Don’t  suffer  from  constipation.  Keep 
the  body  clean  inside  as  well  as  outside. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  con¬ 
stipation  and  biliousness.  They  never 
gripe.  All  good  dealers  have  them. 


TESTED  BY  THE  MILK  PAIL 


Mgs? 


is  made  entirely  of  grain — 
principally  of  oats  —  com¬ 
bined  in  scientific  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  complete  for 
the  production  of  milk  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  animal. 

PROFIT. 

It  may  be  combined  with 
great  profit  with  all  forms 
of  home-grown  feed. 

Sold  only  in  scaled  and  branded  sacks. 

“MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING” 

An  in  valuable  book  containing  scientifically 
proportioned  rations,  including  every  form 
of  roughage  and  every  variety  of  feed.  Sent 
I  postpaid  on  request.  Address  Science  Dept., 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

i:i:i9  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  ON  FEEDING 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

Bhonld  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  Is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia.... .  8.50 per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  la  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Bend  your  address  for  free  Information  abont 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


CRE  OF  CORNi 

ami  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of  | 

“4  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  iy5  i>ui-c3  and  now  being  sent  outby  the  Silvkr  Mku.  Co. 
Salkm,  0.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  Introduced  on  ( 
thu  subject.  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  Tations 
for  feeding  stock.  'They  are  going  rapidly  — 
ft  Is  FREE.  W rite  for  a  copy 

to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO 
Salem,  Ohio. 


In  seeking  an  engine  of  any  kind,  either  SE/II- 
PORTABLE,  PORTABLE  or  Traction,  buy  the 

RUMELY 

ENGINES 

They  are  simple  or  compound  and  represent  tinnsual 
value.  Forsawmllls,  well  drilling,  threshing— unything. 
Also  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  Sawmills,  etc.  Cata¬ 
logue  FRISK  n.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Fortuities, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling ,  III. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  . 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  V 


A  Good  Far  in  Engine 

payi  for  Itself  In  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  tx 
tin*  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is! 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 

If  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 

UPRIGHT  and 
HORIZONTAL 
ENGINES 


wer  for  eut- 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  8  H.  P.  up,  both  sta. 
tionary  and  portable.  Wa 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engine* 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engine*  and  Rollers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable.  ' 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  Springfield.  O. 


FRENCH  BUHR  STONE  MILLS 

For  grinding  crushed  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  any  kind  of  grain  mixed  or  separate  for 
stock  feed;  table  corn  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  and  graham  flour  for  family  use. 

THE  BEST  MILL  FOR  ALL  FARM  USES. 

The  most  durable.  Largest  capacity.  Less  power.  Finest  grinding.  No  expense. 
Easiest  handled  and  kept  In  order.  Make  no  mistake,  get  a  Unlit-  Mill,  it  will  pay 
best.  Our  new  book  on  Mills  of  over  S5  sizes  and  styles  now  ready.  Send  for  it. 

NOKDYKK  Sc  HARMON  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  farmers  of  Connecticut  have  had  the  best  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  Connecticut 
Station  has  led  in  its  fertilizer  investigations,  and  its 
discussions.  After  years  of  study  and  practice,  one 
great  fact  has  been  rubbed  brighter  than  ever.  In 
buying  chemicals  or  mixed  goods,  in  spite  of  all  the 
aids  of  science  and  law,  the  most  important  factor  is 
still  the  character  of  the  dealer  or  manufacturer.  It 
is  the  man  behind  the  bag  who  does  the  business. 

A  Florida  man  is  said  to  be  making  arrangements 
for  a  frost-proof  farm.  He  has  a  low-lying  tract  of 
2C0  acres,  originally  under  water,  which  will  be  re¬ 
claimed  with  ditches,  a  large  canal,  dam  and  locks. 
When  a  cold  wave  is  advancing,  the  farm  will  be 
flooded,  being  put  as  far  under  waten  as  seems  neces¬ 
sary.  The  ingenious  originator  of  this  scheme  is 
confident  that  he  can  put  any  crop  entirely  out  of 
danger  in  this  way.  The  experience  of  some  of  our 
friends  who  were  flooded  last  year,  would  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  reassuring  as  to  the  success  of  this  plan. 

It  is  said  that  the  exportation  of  glazed  kid  from 
this  country  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  to 
England  and  France,  has  assumed  large  proportions, 
and  is  constantly  increasing.  The  imports  of  French 
kid  into  this  country  amounted  to  815,000,000  annu¬ 
ally  15  years  ago,  while  now  very  little  is  brought  in, 
the  American  article  having  taken  its  place.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  American  article  is  used  in 
France  in  preference  to  the  home  product.  The  raw 
material  for  these  goods,  however,  is  imported,  the 
goatskins  from  which  it  is  made  being  brought  from 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  South  America  to  the 
value  of  more  than  850,000,000  every  year.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  raise  some  of  these  “kid”  skins  here? 

“  Born  and  Raised  on  the  Farm  !” — Whenever  great 
events  shake  up  the  country’s  affairs  so  that  strong 
men  are  sifted  out  for  great  responsibilities,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  much  of  this  selected  bone  and  blood 
traces  back  to  the  farm.  Admirals  Dewey,  Schley 
and  Sampson  all  came  from  the  country.  Admiral 
Sampson’s  wife  has  recently  said  : 

Admiral  Sampson  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  lived  on  a  farm 
until  he  went  to  the  naval  academy.  He  is  greatly  inclined  to  the 
feeling  that  everybody  should  have  a  few  years  of  country  life 
somewhere  between  5  and  12  years  of  age,  and  that  the  care  and 
control  and  training  of  animals  is  the  best  preparation  for  the 
care  and  control  and  training  of  human  folk. 

There  is  a  whole  volume  of  truth  in  these  few  lines. 
We  would  add  that  not  only  is  the  farm  a  good  place 
for  a  child,  but  also,  a  good  place  for  a  man  to  spend 
his  maturer  years. 

•  • 

The  Association  of  Boston  Market  Gardeners  asks 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  squash  market.  Our 
hard-shelled  squashes  cannot  be  grown  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  as  they  will  bear  a  long  shipment,  they 
could  be  exported  in  very  satisfactory  condition.  As 
our  British  cousins  are  usually  prejudiced  against 
novel  foods,  and  will  buy  only  that  which  appeals  to 
their  tastes  (a  fact  strongly  realized  by  our  dairymen), 
it  is  considered  that  a  squash  missionary,  who  will 
push  the  use  of  these  vegetables,  and  instruct  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  in  toothsome  modes  of  cooking  them, 
would  be  a  very  sound  investment  of  the  85,000  asked 
from  the  Department.  One  fact  that  would  hinder 
the- sale  of  squashes  in  the  British  market  is  that 
their  place  is  already  occupied  by  the  vegetable  mar¬ 
row,  a  cucumber-shaped  cousin  of  the  squash.  Al¬ 
though  the  hard-  shelled  squashes  could  be  put  in  the 


market  at  a  time  when  there  would  be  no  competition 
from  vegetable  marrows,  the  latter  are  so  much 
milder  in  flavor  that  the  contrast  would  be  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  squashes  until  a  taste  for  the 
American  vegetable  was  formed.  The  suggestion, 
however,  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  cooking  or 
preparation  of  any  novel  or  little-known  food,  when 
introduced  to  a  new  market,  is  excellent,  though  we 
think  the  request  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
spend  money  for  such  instruction  establishes  a  bad 
precedent. 

Two  farmers  of  our  acquaintance  died  recently,  each 
leaving  an  elderly  widow,  a  grown-up  family,  and  a 
mortgaged  farm.  In  each  case,  the  incumbrances  are 
so  heavy  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  provision  for 
the  widow.  The  point  which  surprised  us,  is  the  fact 
that  both  farmers  were  famous  for  the  big  crops  they 
took  to  market  every  season — corn,  melons,  Lima 
beans,  and  other  truck.  They  were  frugal  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  the  only  presumption  is  that  they  lost 
money  on  some  of  their  crops,  year  after  year,  with¬ 
out  ever  realizing  exactly  where  the  leak  was.  We 
know  that  the  more  progressive  farmers  do  keep 
account  of  gains  and  losses,  but  there  are  many  who 
are  only  thankful  that  they  come  out  even  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  without  pausing  to  consider  which  of 
their  crops  may  lower  the  average  of  returns.  It  is 
just  as  necessary  to  keep  strict  accounts  with  a  crop 
of  potatoes  as  with  a  machine  shop. 


When  a  man  says  a  word  against  the  Ben  Davis 
apple,  he  must  expect  to  be  under  fire.  Those  western 
men  who  are  in  partnership  with  B  n  are  jealous  of 
his  reputation.  Here  is  one  of  them  : 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  4,  you  ask  “  How  has  Ben  Davis 
stood  the  freeze  ?  ”  Benjamin  is  all  right,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  usual  robust  health.  His  brother  Jonathan  suffered  slightly 
from  the  cold  snap  of  February  12,  but  Ben  Davis  came  through 
with  colors  flying,  and  is  as  sound  and  hearty,  as  full  of  snap  and 
sap  as  one  could  wish.  You  can’t  down  Ben  Davis.  Neither  the 
icy  breath  of  old  Boreas  who  lives  in  the  Northland,  nor  the  foul 
breath  of  old  “  Bore-us”  who  lives  in  York  State,  has  any  effect 
on  him.  He  marches  serenely  forward  in  the  estimation  of 
apple  growers  in  the  West,  and  apple  eaters  in  the  East,  and 
will  be  in  evidence  in  your  markets  next  Fall  as  usual.  Long 
live  Ben  Davis  !  w.  d.  c. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. 

Ben  Davis  certainly  seems  to  have  the  floor,  and  he 
is  a  hard  citizen  to  down.  However,  unless  he  con¬ 
tains  more  sap  than  he  usually  does  after  he  reaches 
New  York,  he  cannot  touch  his  Uncle  Baldwin’s  trade. 


Workers  in  two  ends  of  the  country  depend  largely 
upon  the  cotton  crop  for  their  living — the  Gulf  States 
where  the  cotton  is  grown,  and  New  England  where 
it  is  manufactured.  The  low  price  for  raw  cotton  has 
practically  driven  the  farmers  on  the  lighter  lands  of 
the  South  out  of  its  culture.  Only  the  farmers  on  the 
naturally  rich  bottom  lands  can  grow  five-cent  cotton 
at  a  profit.  The  low  price  of  cotton  cloth  a  few  years 
since,  compelled  the  New  England  manufacturers  to 
make  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  wages,  which  meant  a  loss 
of  market  for  thousands  of  farmers.  Massachusetts 
sent  a  legislative  committee  all  through  the  South  to 
study  the  problem  of  southern  competition  in  cotton 
manufacturing.  Now  the  New  England  manufac¬ 
turers  are  beginning  to  restore  the  old  rate  of  wages, 
as  there  is  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton  cloth. 
New  England  is  not  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  new  southern  cotton  mills,  but  while  the  cotton 
manufacturer  is  hopeful,  the  cotton  grower  has  little 
to  look  forward  to.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
small  grower  on  poor  land.  He  fights  hard  for  his 
place,  but  he  is  being  crowded  out  slowly  but  surely  in 
the  great  readjustment  of  agriculture. 


Is  there  one  standard  of  business  sagacity  and  prob¬ 
ity  for  official  and  another  for  private  life  ?  This 
question  is  suggested  by  many  of  the  acts  of  the  late 
Congress.  In  private  business,  extra  expenses  gener¬ 
ally  lead  to  closer  economies  and  greater  watchful¬ 
ness  over  expenditures.  The  events  of  the  last  year 
have  involved  the  country  in  extraordinary  expendi¬ 
tures  for  which  the  people  must  pay.  They  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  their  representatives— their  ser¬ 
vants— would  practice  the 'closest  economy.  In  face 
of  this,  the  record  of  expenditures  was  never  before 
so  heavy.  The  figures  given  under  Events  of  the  Week 
show  that,  outside  the  expenses  of  the  late  war  with 
Spain,  the  appropriations  exceeded  those  of  the  famous 
—or  infamous  —  “  Billion-Dollar  Congress”,  whose 
recklessness  received  an  overwhelming  rebuke  at  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Another  shameless  expenditure 
is  that  involved  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of  deceased 
members  of  Congress.  When  a  member  dies  at  his 
post,  it  is  customary  to  send  a  committee  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  to  accompany  his  remains  to  his  former  home. 


N  o  right-minded  man  would  object  to  a  proper  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  expression  of  regard.  The  sentiment  is 
all  right,  but  the  trouble  is  in  its  performance.  For 
instance,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Representative  Dingley 
died  in  Washington.  The  usual  custom  was  observed. 
The  details  of  expenditure  are  just  coming  to  light. 
Some  of  them  are  enough  to  make  that  honored  Son 
of  Maine  turn  in  his  grave.  They  certainly  are  enough 
to  make  the  living  blush  for  shame.  The  total  ex¬ 
pense  was  about  84,500.  Representative  Milliken,  of 
the  same  State,  was  buried  less  than  two  years  ago, 
for  just  one-fourth  that  amount.  In  his  lifetime,  Mr. 
Dingley  was  a  teetotaler,  a  prominent  worker  in  the 
temperance  cause,  and  an  office  holder  in  temperance 
organizations.  His  whole  life  was  a  protest  against 
intemperance.  Out  of  respect  for  his  well-known 
principles,  orders  were  issued  that  the  liquors  which 
have  usually  accompanied  these  junketing  trips  should 
be  excluded.  But  it  is  said  that  vouchers  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  whisky  and  champagne,  purchased  by  order 
of  a  “prominent  statesman”,  are  now  on  file  in  the 
clerk’s  office  at  Washington.  The  highest-priced 
cigars,  also,  are  included,  as  well  as  many  other 
luxuries.  Isn’t  it  time  for  a  reform?  Shouldn’t  any 
“prominent  statesman”  who  would  even  counten¬ 
ance,  not  to  say  participate  in,  any  such  shamtful 
doings,  be  forever  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all  decent 
men  ? 

BREVITIES. 

The  first  John  found  a  wilderness— the  Indian  and  bear, 

With  centuries  of  pedigree,  in  full  possession  there. 

He  paid  the  Red  man  for  his  land — the  bear  was  glad  to  go 
When,  on  the  sturdy  forest  trees,  the  ax  fell,  blow  on  blow. 

He  fought  the  forest  from  the  hills,  he  cleared  and  fenced  the  farm , 
A  sturdy,  honest  pioneer,  he  wrought  no  human  harm. 

The  second  John  pulled  up  the  stumps,  and  picked  up  all  the 
stones, 

He  built  them  into  winding  walls,  with  aching  Unger  bones. 

He  also  fought  the  forest  back,  yet  still  it  downward  crept; 

It  reached  the  outward  pasture  wall  before  the  old  man  slept. 
Then  John  the  third  took  up  the  fight,  with  no  ancestral  pluck. 
His  bones  were  full  of  aches  and  pains— he  called  it  “  just  my 
luck  !  ” 

When  down  across  the  pasture  spread  the  little  oaks  and  firs, 

A  maple  here,  a  White  birch  there — the  forest’s  skirmishers. 

The  trees  jumped  o’er  his  father’s  wall,  and  powerless  to  save 
His  acres  from  their  greedy  clutch,  he  sank  into  his  grave. 

Then  John  the  fourth,  a  lazy  chap,  sat  down  and  reasoned  thus, 
“  Why  should  we  fight  the  forest  when  it’s  sure  to  conquer  us  ? 

It  only  claims  its  own  again — I’ll  let  the  forest  be, 

I  have  no  fight  with  destiny — I’ll  simply  pick  my  tree.” 

And  so,  he  planted  apple  trees— his  orchards  grew  in  pride, 

The  forest  grew  up  to  his  fruit,  and  then  stopped — satisfied. 

John  did  less  work  than  all  his  race — and  yet  his  head  was  long; 
His  hills  went  back  beneath  the  trees — that’s  just  where  they 
belong! 

Sorrel  is  usually  the  flag  of  a  sour  soil. 

Alfalfa  is  to  have  a  “  boom  ”  in  the  East. 

The  hen-pecked  husband  is  the  family  cowed. 

The  power  of  the  average  attorney  is  his  pow  wow. 

Ideas  with  a  large  I  are  likely  to  change  to  Oh  dears! 

“I  have  an  affection  of  the  I,”  said  the  large-headed  man. 

Which  do  you  prefer  in  the  hired  man — a  thick  or  a  thin  skin  ? 

Who  thinks  tomato  plants  are  improved  by  transplanting  ? 
Why? 

The  robber  hen  keeps  all  her  eggs  in  one  basket— her  bread 
basket. 

Dishorn  your  frozen  peach  trees,  says  L.  A.  Goodman,  of 
Missouri. 

Reports  are  that  the  Canadian  peach  buds  are  mostly  in  good 
condition. 

How  we  do  like  to  ask  others  to  perform  the  public  duties  we 
ought  to  do  ourselves. 

Yes,  my  son,  the  milk  veins  in  front  of  the  udder  are  good  milk 
vanes,  and  without  them  milk  hopes  are  vain. 

It’s  good  when  a  man  can  travel  all  over  the  country  and  come 
back  to  call  his  own  section  “  God’s  country  ”. 

Northern  fruit  growers  seem  to  agree  that  the  San  Jose  scale 
does  not  spread  as  rapidly  as  they  thought  it  would. 

The  fungi  play  havoc  with  the  weakest  plants.  The  character 
that  fights  and  struggles  into  strength  is  likely  to  be  immune. 

They  may  be  so  slow  in  Connecticut  that  they  use  oxen  for 
working  the  hill  farms,  but  there  are  $163,482,498  in  the  savings 
banks  of  that  State. 

Secretary  Long  has  made  short  work  of  liquor  drinking  in  the 
navy,  by  prohibiting  its  sale  to  marines  and  sailors  on  receiving 
ships  or  at  naval  stations. 

A  good  many  readers  have  started  some  rhubarb  in  a  dark 
cellar.  The  only  trouble  was  that  they  could  not  start  early 
enough — before  the  roots  were  frozen  in. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  says  that  he  found  Baldwin  apple  trees 
split  to  the  heart  by  the  recent  cold.  Most  of  the  Michigan  peach 
c-op  has  gone — many  of  the  trees  with  it. 

There  is  quite  a  demand  for  northern-grown  cow-pea  seed. 
Somebody  can  make  some  money  by  growing  the  crop  on  poor 
soil,  picking  off  the  beans,  and  using  the  vines  for  fertilizer. 

When  the  postage  on  letters  was  reduced  from  three  to  two 
cents,  did  the  Government  lose  revenue  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  for  more 
letters  were  sent.  It  would  be  much  the  same  with  free  rural 
mail  delivery. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  has  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  a 
road-tax  rebate  of  $1  to  every  farmer  who  shall  display  a  sign 
with  his  name  on  it  on  some  part  of  his  farm  where  it  may  be 
read  by  passers-by. 

A  California  friend  claims  that  honey  is  a  sure  cure  for  the 
grip.  As  soon  as  you  feel  sick,  take  a  tablespoonful  of  honey  in 
hot  water,  and  keep  it  up  three  times  a  day.  Take  a  little  honey 
when  you  feel  like  coughing.  That  is  a  simple  medicine,  and 
there  is  no  alcohol  in  it. 
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THE  PLANT  AND  ITS  NITROGEN. 

WHY  IT  IS  NEEDED  !  HOW  PROVIDED  ! 

The  Story  of  the  Bacteria. 

Nitrogen  and  Motion. — In  an  address  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Prof.  G.  C.  Cald¬ 
well  gave  some  interesting  facts  about  nitrogen.  No 
plant,  high  or  low,  can  grow  without  this  element. 
The  new  nitrogen  compounds  made  by  the  plants  play 
a  vitally  important  part  in  the  production  of  plant 
substance,  therefore  in  the  growth  of  the  plant.  This 
great  work  is  carried  on  in  the  contents  of  the  cells  of 
the  plant.  It  is  a  curious  characteristic  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  chemical  compounds  of  nitrogen  that  they  are 
closely  associated  with  the  power  of  motion  in  animal 
life,  and  also  in  plant  life  ;  all  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  have  the  power  of  motion,  and  their  bodies 
consist  mostly  of  these  compounds  of  nitrogen.  Plants 
generally  have  not  the  piwer  of  motion,  and  cannot 
move  any  of  their  parts ;  but  the  contents  of  young 
cells  of  plants  are  in  constant  motion,  and  those  con¬ 
tents  contain  very  much  of  the  same  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds.  It  is  upon  this  very  need  of  certaia  com¬ 
pounds  of  nitrogen  that  the  animal  kingdom  depends 
for  its  sustenance,  since  no  animal  can  make  even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  them.  The  leaves  of  the  plant, 
with  their  multitude  of  microscopic  cells,  are  the 
laboratories  in  which  these  so-important  nitrogen 
compounds  are  produced ;  for  all  day  as  well  as  by 
night  the  work  is  going  on,  especially  with  the  aid  of 
sunlight  by  day. 

Sources  of  Nitrogen. — The  most  natural  source 
is  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grow.  There  are  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  chemical  combination 
in  all  fairly  good  soils — several  thousands  of  pounds 
per  acre,  and  in  some  of  the  rich  prairie  soils  of  the 
West,  we  can  express  the  quantity  in  tons  ;  we  can 
go  as  high  as  21  tons  in  our  estimate.  An  acre’s  crop 
contains  less  than  150  pounds,  and  in  many  cases,  very 
much  less.  There  is  only  one  defect  in  this  supply, 
which  is  that  it  must  be  made  available  to  the  plant 
by  means  of  certain  chemical  changes  that  are  slowly 
going  on  in  the  soil — and  so  very  slowly  that,  as  a 
rule,  in  our  ordinary  soils,  it  is  not  made  available  as 
fast  as  a  rapidly-growing  crop  needs  it ;  hence,  as  a 
rule,  we  must  supply  nitrogen  in  fertilizers,  or  we 
may  spend  much  labor  in  frequently  tilling  the  soil, 
stirring  it  and  exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air,  and 
get  as  good  a  crop,  which  labor  may  or  may  not  cost 
more  than  the  fertilizer.  By  buying  fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  nitrogen,  by  frequent  tillage  of  a  soil  con¬ 
taining  a  fair  quantity  of  nitrogen  compounds,  or 
moving  farther  and  farther  westward  and  planting 
seed  in  fresh  prairie  soil,  we  can  supply  the  needed 
nitrogen  to  any  crop.  But  all  around  us  in  the  air  in 
which  we  live  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  nitrogen 
which  is  not  in  chemical  combination  ;  the  stock  is 
big  enough  to  bear  an  ad  libitum  draft  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

The  Nitrogen  Catchers. — One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  discoveries  of  recent  times,  and  an  exceedingly 
important  one  for  all  tillers  of  the  soil,  was  made  in 
1887  by  two  German  agricultural  chemists.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  simply  this  :  Certain  plants — such  as  peas, 
beans,  clover,  vetch,  lucern  and  lupine — belonging 
to  the  great  family  of  Leguminosae,  will  grow  luxuri¬ 
antly  in  a  soil  containing  no  nitrogen  whatever,  if 
they  are  generously  supplied  with  all  the  other  foods 
that  they  need,  and  their  nitrogen  is  taken  from  the 
uncombined  nitrogen  in  the  air.  In  order  that  this 
could  be  accomplished,  however,  the  soil  was  treated 
with  a  very  little  of  an  extract  of  a  good  garden  soil. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  experiment  was  made,  an¬ 
other  with  oats  and  buckwheat  was  made  in  the  same 
manner;  they  grew  only  as  long  as  the  nitrogen  in 
the  seed  lasted  ;  the  extract  of  soil  was  of  no  use  to 
them.  In  one  of  these  experiments,  a  pea,  an  oat 
seed  and  a  buckwheat  seed  were  planted  in  a  little 
pile  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  flask  ;  to  the  sand, 
all  the  foods  except  nitrogen  were  added,  and  also  a 
little  extract  of  soil ;  the  flask  was  tightly  closed,  and 
put  in  the  sunshine.  The  pea  grew  well,  and  was 
happy  ;  the  other  two  plants  soon  gave  up  the  struggle 
for  life,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  growing  in 
closest  proximity  to  the  pea  plant,  and  that  their  roots 
were  mingled  with  the  pea  roots. 

This  taking  up  of  free,  uncombined  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere  and  making  use  of  it  for  food  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  a  partnership  between  the 
plant  and  bacteria.  The  bacteria,  so  to  speak,  build 
for  themselves  little  houses  on  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
which,  being  round  in  shape,  are  called  tubercles.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  bacteria  absorb  the  nitrogen,  and 
use  it  with  other  substances  that  the  higher  plant 
may  supply,  to  build  up  their  own  little  bodies  ;  after 
a  certain  time,  the  plant  consumes  them  and  the  nitro¬ 
gen  compounds  that  they  have  made.  Thus  the 
higher  plant  is  supplied  with  combined  nitrogen,  and 
can,  without  any  other  supply,  grow  in  a  normal 
manner. 


How  They  Get  About. — A  very  large  quantity  of 
free  nitrogen  can  thus  be  transformed  into  just  those 
compounds  which  the  plant  requires  and  must  make 
for  itself.  Calculations  based  on  the  result  of  pot  ex¬ 
periments,  and  estimated  for  an  acre,  have  shown 
that  these  quantities  may  be  equal  to  the  nitrogen  in 
from  400  to  3,885  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  ;  the  high¬ 
est  yield  was  obtained  with  lucern  ;  a  dressing  of 
about  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  is  usually 
considered  sufficient. 

These  tubercle  bacteria  are  widely  diffused  in  most 
arable  soils,  and  especially  in  such  as  have  been  crop¬ 
ped  with  any  leguminous  crop.  The  bacteria  do  not 
spread  rapidly  through  the  soil ;  having  no  organs  of 
locomotion,  they  cannot  crawl  or  fly  from  one  place  to 
another.  Currents  of  water  in  the  soil  may  assist  in 
their  distribution.  There  are  enough  of  them,  one 
would  say,  if  told  that,  in  one  case,  78,000  were  found 
in  a  cubic  inch  of  soil,  and  in  another  case,  143,000. 
The  tubercles  are  developed  on  the  roots,  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  these  bacteria  as  they  make 
their  outward  growth  through  the  soil.  They  appear 
to  have  great  resistant  power  against  death  and  decay, 
for  they  have  been  found  in  soils  which  have  not 
borne  any  leguminous  crops  for  many  years ;  the 
coldest  weather  of  the  Winter  does  not  kill  them. 

It  is  evident  that  an  important  practical  use  can  be 
made  by  the  farmer  of  this  copartnership  between 
certain  leguminous  crops  and  these  bacteria.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  reclaimed  bog-lands  have  been  very  much  im¬ 
proved  by  stocking  them  with  nitrogen  in  this  way, 
using  the  crops  either  as  fodder  or  for  green  manur¬ 
ing  ;  but  no  trials  have  been  successful  in  case  the 
soil  already  contained  a  good  supply  of  nitrogen, 
neither  was  there  any  better  success  on  soils  poor  in 
nitrogen,  if  potash  and  phosphate  were  not  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  good  crop. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic.— A  wrought-iron  pipe  combine,  to  be  called  the 
National  Tube  Company,  is  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,000. 
Other  recent  trusts  are  Havana  tobacco,  salmon,  whisky,  vinegar, 
chewing  gum  and  coffins.  .  .  A  cotton  fire  at  Charlotte,  N.  C., 

March  2,  caused  a  loss  of  $300,000.  .  .  Six  persons  were  buried 

by  an  avalanche  March  3,  at  White  Pine,  Col.  .  .  A  New  York 

thief  was  arrested  March  4  for  taking  an  overdose  of  Paris-green ; 
he  stole  three  cases  of  the  poison,  valued  at  $550,  together  with 
a  truck  and  team  of  horses.  .  .  At  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  son 

of  a  well-to-do  farmer  was  arrested  March  4  for  attempting  to 
wreck  a  passenger  train  by  placing  a  railroad  tie  on  the  rails. 

.  .  .  Three  trains  were  wrecked  simultaneously  by  a  landslide 

on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  near  Altoona  March  5.  Two  men 
were  killed;  30  passengers  escaped.  .  .  The  rising  rivers  in 

Kentucky  are  inundating  bottom  lands.  Several  lives  have  been 
lost,  and  farmers  will  suffer  much  damage.  March  6  several 
streams  were  higher  than  since  1862.  The  Ohio  River  was  rising 
slowly.  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  flooded  March  6,  and  several 
hundred  families  were  quartered  in  the  State  House,  City  Hall, 
Court  House,  and  other  buildings.  Richmond,  Va.,  was  also 
flooded.  .  .  Wyoming  was  suffering  from  a  snow  blockade 

March*  6,  all  trains  on  the  Union  Pacific  being  tied  up.  .  . 

Prairie  fires  are  burning  in  Nueces,  Starr,  and  Duval  Counties, 
Tex  ,  and  several  persons  have  been  burned  to  death.  In  that 
section  it  has  not  rained  for  six  months.  .  .  Not  less  than 

20,000  persons  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  been  vaccinated,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  smallpox  epidemic,  and  fully  one-fourth  of  this 
number  of  persons  have  been  obliged  to  take  to  their  beds  with 
vaccination  fever.  .  .  The  Old  Dominion  steamer  Jamestown, 
with  68  passengers,  raced  into  New  York  Harbor  March  7  with 
her  hold  on  fire.  The  Mallory  Line  steamer  Leona,  bound  for 
Galveston,  also  came  back  on  fire,  but  in  both  cases,  the  fire  was 
subdued  without  loss  of  life.  .  .  The  Portuguese  steamer  Vega 
arrived  at  New  York  March  7,  with  54  passengers  from  the  dis¬ 
abled  Cunard  steamer  Pavonia.  The  Pavonia  left  Liverpool  for 
Boston  January  24,  and  was  not  heard  from  until  she  was  towed 
intoPunta  Delgada,  Azores,  February  18.  She  had  been  battered 
by  storms  for  24  days,  the  boilers  breaking  loose,  and  battering 
the  ship.  Men  worked  waist-deep  in  water  to  fasten  the  boilers  in 
place.  Owing  to  the  terrific  sea,  several  steamers  were  unable 
to  give  any  aid  to  the  Pavonia,  but  she  was  finally  towed  to  the 
Azores,  under  great  difficulties,  by  the  British  steamer  Wolviston . 
.  .  .  The  ocean  tug  James  Bowen  foundered  off  Hampton 

Roads  during  the  snowstorm  March  8;  11  lives  lost.  .  .  A  nitro¬ 
glycerin  bomb  was  found  in  front  of  a  large  office  building  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  March  8.  .  .  Riotous  negro  soldiers,  mustered 

out  at  Macon,  Ga.,  March  8,  fired  at  the  citizens  from  their  train 
when  passing  through  several  towns.  At  Griffin,  militia  held 
them  in  check,  but  they  continued  their  outrageous  conduct  after 
leaving  this  town.  There  was  a  serious  riot  at  Chattanooga. 

Congress.— The  River  and  Harbor  bill  caused  bitter  discussion, 
owing  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  amendment.  The  Army  Appro¬ 
priation  bill  was  passed  March  3,  the  last  day  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress  being  marked  by  hot  discussions  and  general  disorder. 
At  the  adjournment  March  4,  all  of  the  great  appropriation  bills 
were  passed,  after  each  house  had  made  concessions.  The  Naval 
bill  provides  for  12  new  warships-,  but  no  ship  shall  be  begun 
until  contracts  are  made  for  armor  plate  at  $300  a  ton.  The 
Senate  failed  to  confirm  the  promotions  for  gallantry  in  the  army 
during  the  Santiago  campaign.  It  is  said  that  fully  900  of  these 
promotions  were  desired,  but  they  were  all  laid  aside  wlthou  t 
action.  A  number  of  naval  officers  who  failed  to  receive  the  ad¬ 
vance  expected,  included  Sampson,  Schley,  Hobson,  Evans,  and 
others.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  special  session  will  be  called 
unless  there  is  an  extraordinary  change  in  public  affairs.  The 
grand  total  of  actual  appropriations  for  this  Congress  amounts 
to  $1,566,899,016,  of  which  $482,562,083  is  chargeable  to  the  war.  Or¬ 
dinary  appropriations  are  $30,747,000  over  those  of  the  previous 
Congress.  Mr.  Dockery  predicts  a  deficit  of  $100,000,000. 

Army  and  Supplies — Officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  gave  testimony  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  March  2.  A 
private  of  engineers,  who  went  with  the  expedition  to  Porto  Rico, 
said  that  the  canned  roast  beef  had  a  foul  odor,  that  after  eating 
it,  he  was  ill,  that  after  being  opened  but  a  short  time,  there  were 
worms  in  the  meat,  and  that  in  one  can,  he  found  the  entrails  of 


the  animal.  A  can  in  possession  of  the  court  was  shown  to  this 
witness,  and  he  said  that  it  was  not  the  same  as  that  issued. 
The  native  Porto  Rico  beef  was  not  good,  because  cooked  before 
the  animal  heat  was  out  of  it.  A  lieutenant  who  followed  this 
witness  said  that  the  men  were  insufficiently  fed;  they  subsisted 
chiefly  on  bacon  and  canned  tomatoes,  because  the  beef  was  bad ; 
sometimes  the  bacon  was  bad,  also,  and  there  were  no  facilities 
for  cooking  it.  A  private,  with  the  Cuban  expedition,  said  that 
the  canned  beef  was  bad,  and  the  refrigerated  beef  was  bad;  he 
said:  “It had  a  nasty  taste,  and  when  eaten  gave  me  the  same 
taste  as  you  would  have  after  eating  a  bad  egg.  It  had  a  green¬ 
ish  mold  on  it.  Often  the  fellows  would  refuse  to  take  it,  and  a 
detail  worild  have  to  be  made  to  bury  it.  There  was  no  use  kick¬ 
ing,  the  officers  were  all  eating  it,  and  we  were  not'there  to  kick.” 
The  canned  corned  beef  was  said  to  be  good.  Even  the  Cubans 
refused  the  canned  roast  beef.  .  .  March  3  another  witness  de¬ 
scribed  the  canned  roast  beef  as  “  bleached”,  and  said  that  some 
of  it  was  absolutely  putrid.  The  refrigerated  beef  was  also 
described  as  very  bad.  On  board  the  transport  Yale,  the  refrig¬ 
erated  beef  was  so  offensive  that  it  was  repulsive,  even  in  soups 
and  stews.  The  only  contrary  testimony  was  given  by  a  regi 
mental  commissary,  who  said  that  the  food  was  good. 

March  4  Col.  Guild  stated  that  while  at  Jacksonville  he  had  re¬ 
jected  42,000  pounds  of  canned  roast  beef  as  unfit  for  use.  A  ser¬ 
geant  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  testified  that  the  canned  roast 
beef  had  no  more  nutriment  than  boiled  rope,  while  the  refriger¬ 
ated  beef  had  “  a  deathly  odor  ”.  Being  asked  to  explain,  he  said 
that  it  was  not  the  odor  of  putrefaction,  but  a  sickly  smell.  The 
Court  of  Inquiry  will  now  study  conditions  and  processes  in  the 
Chicago  packinghouses. 

Cuba. — The  Cuban  Assembly  held  a  stormy  session  at  Mari- 
anao  March  2,  the  question  under  discussion  being  the  payment 
of  the  Cuban  army.  It  was  finally  decided  not  to  accept  the 
$3,000,000  offered  by  President  McKinley  as  the  total  payment  for 
the  army,  but  to  raise  in  addition  $12,000,000,  the  entire  $15,000,000 
being  due  the  troops.  The  question  is  whether  the  Assembly  can 
raise  a  loan  without  American  permission.  .  .  At  Santiago, 
conditions  are  extremely  serious.  Gen.  Wood  is  not  allowed,  by 
Governor-General  Brooke,  appropriations  sufficient  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  works  of  the  Province,  consequently  he  will  be  obliged  to 
throw  a  large  number  of  men  out  of  work.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
ready  money  in  private  enterprises,  public  employment  is  the 
only  resource  for  many  thousands,  and  their  discharge  will  mean 
the  increase  of  brigandage.  Many  Cubans  say  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  as  bad  as  under  Spanish  rule,  and  the  discontent  has 
continued  to  grow  ever  since  the  centralization  order  was  issued. 

.  .  It  is  said  that  many  officers  of  the  Cuban  army  are  black, 

mailing  the  planters  and  other  citizens,  who  are  compelled  to 
support  them,  in  spite  of  American  guards.  .  .  For  the  month 
of  March,  the  various  Provinces,  exclusive  of  Santiago,  have 
made  requisition  for  2,000,000  rations.  The  requisition  has  dou¬ 
bled  since  that  of  January  1.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Cubans  use  every  pretext  to  obtain  rations  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses,  and  partly  because  the  distributors  cannot  distinguish 
between  impostors  and  the  really  necessitous.  .  .  The  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  declines  emphatically  to  be  responsible  for 
any  loan  negotiated  by  the  Cuban  Assembly.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Cubans  could  obtain  any  loan  without  a  guarantee  from  our 
Government.  .  .  Cuban  shipmasters  have  been  warned  not  to 
proceed  to  foreign  ports  flying  the  Cuban  flag,  as  we  cannot 
promise  protection  or  recognition  for  it.  .  .  The  municipal 
government  of  Havana  has  decided  to  discharge  all  its  employees, 
to  fill  their  places  with  Cubans  from  the  army.  Many  of  those 
discharged  are  Cubans.  .  .  March  8  the  New  York  Sub-Treas¬ 
ury  received  a  warrant  for  $3,000,000  in  coin,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  Cuban  army.  Each  Cuban  soldier  who  was  in  service  before 
the  declaration  of  an  armistice  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  is  to  receive  $100;  there  are  said  to  be  30,000  of  them.  Gen. 
Gomez  says  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  men  that 
this  $100  is  merely  a  present  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
their  arrears  of  pay  will  be  settled  by  the  future  government  of 
Cuba.  .  .  The  Havana  police  went  on  strike  March  8,  because 
they  had  not  been  paid  for  February.  .  .  Lucien  Joseph  Je¬ 
rome,  acting  British  Consul  at  Havana,  complained  to  Gen. 
Brooke  of  insults  offered  him  by  American  soldiers.  Mr.  Jerome 
rendered  valuable  services  to  Americans  during  the  war,  when 
he  represented  the  United  States,  and  is  much  admired  by  the 
Cubans  because  of  work  in  behalf  of  their  starving  countrymen 
during  the  blockade.  Gen.  Brooke  promises  investigation  into 
Mr.  Jerome’s  causes  of  complaint. 

Philippines. — The  transport  Morgan  City,  from  San  Francisco, 
arrived  at  Manila  March  2.  The  wives  and  families  of  officers  on 
board  were  not  allowed  to  land,  by  order  of  Gen.  Otis.  Five  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  and  part  of  a  regiment  of  artillery  have  been 
ordered  to  Manila,  in  addition  to  troops  already  on  the  way.  .  . 
March  3,  the  rebels  again  fired  on  our  outposts  from  Gaudaloupe 
church.  A  gunboat  advanced  and  cleared  away  the  enemy  with 
Gatling  guns.  The  gunboat  Concord  arrived  at  Manila  after  a 
week’s  cruise  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon.  At  Dagupan  the  Con¬ 
cord  burned  a  schooner  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  rebels.  .  . 
The  transport  Sheridan,  on  her  way  to  Manila,  was  quarantined 
at  Gibraltar  March  3,  owing  to  sickness  on  board.  The  disease 
was  measles,  and  precautions  were  taken  merely  to  avoid  com¬ 
municating  the  disease  to  tbe  British  garrison.  .  .  The  new 
shore  batteries  of  the  insurgents  at  Malabon  opened  fire  on  the 
gunboat  Bennington  March  4;  the  gunboat  responded,  demolish¬ 
ing  the  battery,  and  setting  the  native  portion  of  the  town  on  fire. 
There  was  also  a  fight  at  San  Pedro  Macati,  the  rebels  being  re¬ 
pulsed.  .  .  March  6  a  party  of  Oregon  troops  were  taken  in 
ambush  near  Manila,  but  after  a  sharp  fight,  the  rebels  were  dis¬ 
persed.  The  rebels  are  throwing  up  defenses  in  all  directions, 
and  appear  to  have  obtained  a  new  supply  of  smokeless  powder. 
•  .  .  The  Spanish  commissioners,  who  are  trying  to  obtain 
the  release  of  prisoners  held  by  the  Filipinos,  have  offered  a 
ransom  of  $2,000,000,  but  Aguinaldo  demands  $7,000,000.  .  .  Active 
fighting  continued  for  two  hours  near  the  Manila  waterworks, 
March  7;  the  rebels  were  finally  driven  back.  It  is  estimated  that 
250  natives  were  killed;  no  American  fatalities.  The  weather 
was  extremely  hot,  and  several  of  our  men  were  prostrated.  The 
natives  drew  out  some  of  our  men  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  would 
have  murdered  them  had  not  the  ambush  been  discovered.  Brig.- 
Gen.  Hale  has  withdrawn  his  lines  to  the  positions  they  pre¬ 
viously  occupied,  and  the  insurgents  have  reoccupied  their  lost 
ground.  Skirmishes  continue  at  Iloilo. 

The  Navy. — Admiral  Dewey  has  again  asked  for  more  light- 
draught  gunboats  to  be  used  in  policing  the  Philippines.  The 
Navy  Department  has  no  more  light-draught  vessels  available 
except  converted  yachts,  and  It  is  feared  that  these  are  unfitted 
for  the  long  voyage.  The  auxiliary  gunboat  Vixen  will  be  sent, 
and  possibly,  the  converted  yacht  Mayflower.  .  .  The  North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  under  Admiral  Sampson,  has  been  ordered  to 
Honduras.  The  appearance  of  the  fleet  is  expected  to  hasten 
indemnity  for  the  recent  murder  of  an  American  citizen  by  a 
soldier  during  the  late  revolution. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

There  was  a  man  who  never  told  a  lie— 

But  he’s  dead ; 

Never  said  it  was  wet  when  the  weather  was  dry — 
Never  said 

He’d  caught  fish  when  he  hadn’t  caught  one, 
Never  said  he’d  done  something  that  he  hadn’t 
done, 

Never  scolded  his  wife,  and  never  got  mad, 

And  wouldn’t  believe  that  the  world  was  so  bad. 
A  respecter  of  men,  a  defender  of  woman, 

Who  believed  the  Divine,  and  in  that  which  was 
human. 

Meek  as  Moses— he  never  was  understood, 

And  the  poor  man  died  of  being  too  good, 

And  he’s  dead. 

There  was  a  woman  who  never  had  gossiped  a  bit 
—She’s  dead,  too; 

Who  hated  all  scandal,  nor  listened  to  it; 

She  believed  in  mankind,  took  care  of  her  cat, 
Always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  story  or  that; 
Never  scolded  her  husband— she  never  had  one; 
No  sluggard  was  she,  but  rose  with  the  sun ; 
Never  whispered  in  meeting,  didn’t  care  for  a 
bonnet,  • 

Or  all  of  the  feathers  that  one  could  put  on  it; 
Never  sat  with  the  choir,  nor  sang  the  wrong  note ; 
Expressed  no  desire  to  lecture  or  vote; 

For  the  poor  soul  was  deaf  as  a  post — also  du mb ; 
You  might  have  called  forever  and  she  wouldn’t 
have  come. 

And  she’s  dead.  — Outlook. 

* 

An  Italian  delicacy  is  “little  birds 
with  polenta.”  Polenta  is  a  musical 
name  for  corn-meal  mush,  and  one  trav¬ 
eler  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  birds  are  nothing  more  than  spar¬ 
rows.  However,  they  are  nicely  cooked, 
half  a  dozen  of  the  birds  being  spitted 
on  a  stick,  alternating  with  slices  of 
bacon.  The  polenta  is  well  seasoned, 
and  the  dish  is  very  satisfying. 

* 

A  Wisconsin  assemblyman  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  joint  resolution  looking  to  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  women  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  making  a  law 
to  prohibit  tight  lacing.  He  says  that 
tight  lacing  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
posterity,  and  that  there  is  imperative 
need  of  legislation  to  stop  it.  Freder¬ 
ick  the  Great  held  the  same  opinion,  but 
women  outwitted  him  when  he  tried  to 
enforce  his  ideas. 

* 

Discussing  army  rations  before  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  physicians  in  New  York, 
one  army  surgeon  remarked  that,  as 
now  made,  the  hard-tack  was  composed 
of  fine  wheat  flour,  mostly  starch ;  it 
would  be  far  more  nutritious  if  made 
from  entire  wheat  flour.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  entire  wheat  with  corn  meal  or 
with  nuts  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
doctor,  make  a  very  nutritious  food.  We 
use  the  entire  wheat  bread  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  made  from  white  flour,  but 
have  never  experimented  with  corn-meal 
mixture.  We  have  an  impression,  though, 
that  entire  wheat,  with  a  little  corn 
meal,  would  make  an  excellent  steamed 
bread  of  the  Boston  type. 

* 

A  Long  Island  woman  who  had  been 
cleaning  gloves  with  gasoline  became 
impatient  because  they  did  not  dry  out 
quickly  enough,  so  she  held  her  gloved 
hands  over  a  heated  stove.  The  gloves 
ignited  in  an  instant,  and  the  flames 
were  communicated  to  the  wearer’s 
clothing.  The  fire  was  extinguished  by 
rolling  the  victim  in  a  snowbank,  but 
she  was  badly  burned,  and  slight  hopes 
are  entertained  of  her  recovery.  One 
rarely  sees  directions  for  cleansing  cloth¬ 
ing  with  gasoline  or  benzine  without 
warning  as  to  their  inflammability,  the 
usual  advice  being  to  perform  such 
work  in  a  room  without  fire  or  artificial 
light.  One  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  reckless  or  foolhardy  than  the  ac¬ 
tion  which  led  to  the  result  noted  above. 
One  cannot  call  it  an  accident — it  was 
inevitable  in  such  a  case.  Once  more, 
don’t  use  such  modes  of  cleaning  in  any 
room  containing  fire,  and  don’t  keep 


such  stuff  in  pantry  or  closets.  One  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  within  our  knowledge  was 
caused  by  upsetting  a  two-ounce  bottle 
of  benzine  in  a  large  clothes  closet.  A 
lighted  lamp  was  brought  in  contact 
with  it,  and  an  explosion  was  the  result. 

* 

Two  women  arrived  rather  lale  at  a 
New  York  theater  one  evening  recently, 
and  sat  down  with  a  good  deal  of  bustle, 
finally  removing  their  large  and  spread¬ 
ing  hats.  There  was  one  vacant  seat  in 
front  of  the  two  women,  and  one  of 
them,  when  she  removed  her  hat,  skew¬ 
ered  this  erection  to  the  back  of  the 
seat  with  her  hatpins.  The  second  wo¬ 
man  attempted  to  do  the  same,  and  a 
man  who  was  seated  in  front  of  her 
sprang  up  with  a  howl,  and  displayed 
the  hat  impaled  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
dress  coat.  The  owner  of  the  hat  gave 
a  scream,  and  reached  for  her  headgear, 
which  was  detached,  and  the  afflicted 
man  sank  into  his  seat,  while  the  women 
offered  disjointed  apologies.  There  are 
several  morals  concealed  in  this  little 
incident,  and  one  of  them  is  a  wai’ning 
against  the  reckless  use  of  human  pin¬ 
cushions.  Evidently  the  man  in  this 
case  was  not  the  person  who  used  to 
punctuate  his  person  with  assorted  pins, 
as  a  means  of  recreation  at  one  of  the 
dime  museums. 

* 

Describing  a  Japanese  inn,  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  comments  on  the  smiling 
politeness  with  which  the  traveler  is 
welcomed.  At  meals,  the  guest  must  sit 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  in  front  of  a 
small  table.  Unlimited  rice  forms  a  part 
of  every  meal,  taking  the  place  of  bread. 
Japanese  cooks  prepare  fish  very  well, 
and  make  a  variety  of  palatable  soups, 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  begun  to  eat  meat  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  Retiring  to  rest,  if  the  night  be 
warm,  under  the  green  mosquito  net, 
and  lying  on  the  silk  futons  (or  soft 
quilts)  spread  on  the  spotless  matted 
floor,  the  happy  guest  will  meditate  on 
being  in  Japan  undisturbed,  let  us  hope, 
by  the  scurrying  of  the  rats  among  the 
wainscoting  of  the  walls  and  ceiling, 
recollecting  that  the  noise  is  of  good 
omen,  for  when  the  rats  are  about  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  fire,  and  all  is  well. 
He  must  accustom  himself  to  the  hourly 
visitation  of  the  watchman,  who,  carry¬ 
ing  a  paper  lantern,  walks  along  the 
passages  of  the  inn,  beating  together 
two  hard  pieces  of  wood  in  order  to 
frighten  away  thieves  and  ghosts. 

* 

Are  there  not  a  good  many  people  of 
fair  intelligence  who  do  not  understand 
the  formality  of  sending  money  by 
mail  ?  A  friend  of  ours  had  two  experi¬ 
ences  lately,  in  which  persons  buying 
money  orders  had  retained  the  orders, 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  then  felt  rather  indignant 
because  the  money  was  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  supposed  receiver.  It  re¬ 
quired  some  persuasion,  before  they  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  receiver  of  the  money 
must  sign  and  present  the  order.  An¬ 
other  point  in  postal  matters  that  needs 
attention  is  the  full  prepayment  of  for¬ 
eign  letters.  Domestic  postage  being 
two  cents  for  one  ounce,  senders  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  foreign  limit 
for  five  cents  is  one-half  ounce,  and  a  re¬ 
cent  statement  from  the  British  post 
office  declares  that  25  per  cent  of  the  let¬ 
ters  received  from  America  are  insuffi¬ 
ciently  stamped.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  letters  are  from  business  firms 
which  ought  to  know  better.  The  care¬ 
lessness  of  letter- winters  is  often  amaz¬ 
ing.  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  tell  harrowing 
tales  of  persons  who  send  subscriptions 
without  name  or  address,  or  without 


both.  The  oddest  incident  of  this  kind 
we  can  recall  was  that  of  a  man  who 
wrote  four  successive  letters,  two  of 
them  headed  “  At  Home,”  and  two  of 
them  without  even  that  clue,  one  being 
without  signature  either.  Months  after¬ 
wards  he  called  in  the  office,  possibly  to 
express  his  opinion  of  a  paper  that 
didn’t  acknowledge  subscriptions,  and 
he  was  the  most  astonished  man  within 
the  four  seas  when  confronted  with  his 
own  letters.  The  moral  of  this  is  to 
avoid  slovenly  habits,  even  in  the  most 
informal  correspondence,  and  to  write 
full  name  and  address  to  evtry  com¬ 
munication,  until  it  becomes  second  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  often  supposed  that  women 
are  the  chief  offenders  by  such  careless¬ 
ness,  but  experience  shows  that  men  are 
equally  careless. 

* 

North  Dakota  has  enacted  a  law  by 
which  any  person  taking  out  a  marriage 
license  must  pass  a  physician’s  examina¬ 
tion,  and  prove  that  his  family  history 
is  free  from  tuberculosis,  insanity  or  the 
drink  habit,  before  such  license  is  issued. 
Most  people  will  agree  with  the  motives 
that  prompted  such  legislation,  without 
believing  that  it  will  accomplish  the  end 
sought.  We  have  often  wished  that  our 
laws  made  both  marrying  and  unmarry¬ 
ing  a  little  more  difficult.  But  owing  to 
the  diversity  of  law  among  different 
States,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  per¬ 
sons  whose  marriage  is  illegal  in  one 
Sta+e  to  journey  to  an  adjoining  State, 
where  such  restrictions  are  not  in  force, 
for  the  occasion.  In  some  States,  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins  is  illegal,  but 
persons  within  the  forbidden  degree  of 
consanguinity  may  be  married  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  State,  and  then  return  to  live  in 
the  State  prohibiting  such  a  union.  A 
number  of  western  young  women  re¬ 
cently  established  a  Bachelor  Girls’  As¬ 
sociation,  whose  members  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  entertain  no  marriage  propos¬ 
als  until  the  age  of  30  years  has  been 
reached.  The  promoters  of  this  move¬ 
ment  think  that  the  divorce  evil  may  be 
partially  eradicated  by  this  organization. 


Handmade  Rugs. 

NEW  IDEAS  IN  A  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

Bart  I. 


Hooked  Rugs. — The  hooked,  or  rather 
the  handmade  rug,  which  for  generations 
has  been  a  feature  of  New  England  farm- 


FRAME  AND  CROSSPIECE.  Fig.  79. 


houses,  has  far  greater  possibilities  than 
are  usually  brought  out.  As  generally 
seen,  it  is  made  of  cast-off  clothing  of 
poor  material,  often  of  cotton,  hooked 
in  straight  lines  as  closely  as  possible — 
a  hard,  stiff  rug  with  no  semblance  of 
beauty,  either  of  design  or  color.  It  is 
not  of  the  making  of  such  a  rug  that  I 
wish  to  give  a  detailed  account,  but 
rather  the  evolved  form  of  the  handmade 
rug,  which  is  thick,  soft,  with  a  velvety 
sheen  upon  it  ;  a  rich-looking  rug  which 
would  find  admirers  in  any  market, 
and  from  a  practical  experience  in  pro¬ 
ducing  such  rugs,  I  can  state  that  they 
bring  readily  a  better  price  than  the 
commoner  kinds  of  Oriental  rugs. 

The  Foundation. — The  first  thing  re¬ 
quired  is  a  piece  of  new,  firm,  not  too 
closely  woven  burlap.  It  must  be  three 
or  four  inches  larger  all  around  than  the 
finished  rug  is  intended  to  be,  for  it 
must  be  doubled  under  at  the  edge  to 
strengthen  it  when  tacked  on  the  frame, 
to  prevent  the  burlap  pulling  where  the 
tacks  are  put  in  ;  after  the  rug  is  hooked, 


this  plain  edge  of  burlap  is  turned  under 
and  hemmed. 

The  Frame. — The  frame  must  be  made 
of  soft  wood,  and  consists  of  two  pieces, 
two  inches  wide  and  three  or  four  feet 
long,  with  a  row  of  half-inch  holes  bored 
at  exactly  the  same  distance  through 
either  end  of  each  piece,  and  also  of 
two  short  cross-pieces  not  more  than  15 
inches  long,  with  a  fixed  peg  near  each 
end.  These  pegs  should  slip  easily  into 
the  auger  holes,  thus  making  an  adjust¬ 
able  rectangular  frame.  To  keep  the 
frame  true  and  well  squared,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  have  a  piece  nailed  on  each  of 
the  cross  bars,  and  accurately  fitted  so 
as  to  come  out  flush  against  the  length¬ 
wise  pieces  when  the  frame  is  put  to¬ 
gether  ;  this  braces  the  corners.  It  adds 
greatly  to  the  convenience  if  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  wooden  button  is  screwed  on  within 
half  an  inch  of  each  end  of  these  top 
braces,  so  that,  when  the  frame  is  put 
together,  they  can  be  turned  so  as  to 
cover  the  pegs,  thus  holding  the  latter 
securely  in  the  holes  ;  see  Fig.  79.  Th’s 
frame  is  an  improvement  over  the  old 
ones  that  were  large  enough  to  take 
a  good-sized  rug,  into  which  the  burlap 
was  sewed  and  rolled  up  as  it  was  hooked. 
This  kind  of  frame  is  very  awkward,  and 
occupies  needless  room. 

The  Hook. — The  choosing  of  a  hook 
is  very  important,  for  if  too  small,  it  will 


HOOK  FOR  RUGMAKING.  Fig.  80. 


not  catch  the  cloth  readily,  and  if  the 
handle  is  too  small,  it  cramps  the  hand 
to  use  it,  while  if  too  large,  it  is  clumsy, 
and  retards  the  worker.  The  best  hook 
is  not  over  five  inches  long,  the  handle 
representing  about  half  the  length,  and 
is  made  of  a  fortypenny  nail  (about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick),  filed  and  sharp¬ 
ened  at  the  end,  and  given  the  proper 
curve,  which  enables  the  user  to  hold 
the  hook  almost  horizontally,  yet  the 
point  pierces  the  burlap  almost  verti¬ 
cally.  See  Fig  80. 

The  Material  Used. — The  next  thing 
is  the  cloth  used.  Of  course,  one  may 
use  old  woolen  clothing,  as  the  New 
EDglander  has  done;  but  the  following 
are  some  of  the  objections  to  such  ma¬ 
terial  :  It  takes  far  more  goods  than  one 
anticipates  to  make  a  square  foot,  so 
that,  when  a  rug  is  three-quarters  done, 
one  is  dismayed  to  find  herself  out  of 
material,  which  cannot  be  matched  with 
new  goods,  because  the  old  is  likely  to 
be  faded.  As  a  result,  the  rug  is  patched 
out,  and  is  but  a  makeshift  after  all. 
This  is,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  New 
England  rugs  have  presented  such  a 
hotch-potch  appearance.  Further,  col¬ 
ors  that  are  suitable  for  go  wns  lack  the 
necessary  warmth  of  tone  which  an 


The  palate  is  almost 
tickled  with  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  of  Cod-liver  oil.  The 
stomach  knows  nothing 
about  it,  it  does  not  trouble 
you  there.  You  feel  it  first 
in  the  strength  it  brings  ;  it 
shows  in  the  color  of  cheek 
and  smoothing  out  of 
wrinkles. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing 
to  do,  to  cover  the  odious 
taste  of  Cod-liver  oil,  evade 
the  tax  on  the  stomach,  and 
take  health  by  surprise. 

It  warms,  soothes,  strength¬ 
ens  and  invigorates. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 
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artistic  rug  requires.  Still  another  ob¬ 
jection  is  that  dress  goods  are  thin  and 
finely  woven,  so  that  they  are  not  only 
very  tedious  to  hook,  but  do  not  look  so 
well,  or  hold  so  firmly.  However,  ma¬ 
terials  at  hand  can  be  dyed  a  dark  brown 
or  black  to  be  used  as  outlines  and  edges 
of  rugs. 

The  best  material  is  an  all-wool  cream- 
colored  twilled  flannel.  It  fills  rapidly, 
and  produces  the  most  artistic  results. 
A  worker  should  allow  from  a  yard  to 
two  yards  for  each  square  foot  in  a  given 
rug,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  flan¬ 
nel,  and  whether  she  works  very  closely 
or  more  openly.  After  this  material  is 
dyed  suitable  colors,  it  should  be  cut 
into  straight,  narrow  strips  on  the 
lengthwise — never  on  the  crosswise — 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width. 
The  width  varies  according  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  goods  used,  as  wide  twills  or 
wide-waled  cheviots  must  be  cut  wider, 
else  the  strips  will  pull  apart.  A  safe 
rule  is  to  cut  as  narrow  as  the  goods 
will  allow,  while  keeping  a  firm  strip 
when  worked.  Helen  r.  albkk. 


Cycling  in  Africa. 

A  Moonlight  Ride. — An  English  resi¬ 
dent  of  Blantyre,  British  Central  Africa, 
had  an  experience,  a  few  months  ago, 
which  was  enough  to  alter  the  opinion 
of  any  one  who  considers  bicycling  a 
mild  and  unexciting  sport.  He  had 
started  home  from  an  adjacent  planta¬ 
tion  shortly  after  sundown,  the  tropical 
night  closing  in  immediately,  but  there 
was  sufficient  light  from  a  new  moon,  to 
see  the  road  plainly. 

A  Lion  in  the  Path. — “  When  I  left 
the  main  road,”  says  the  bicycler,  “  I 
dismounted,  and  started  pushing  my  bi¬ 
cycle  up  the  hill ;  but  before  I  had  gone 
far,  I  heard  a  heavy  body  pushing  its 
way  through  the  bush  on  my  left.  I 
thought  it  was  some  big  game,  possibly 
an  eland  or  buffalo,  but  as  I  felt  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  uneasiness,  I  went  to 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  pushed 
away  as  quickly  as  I  could.  When  I  had 
gone  a  short  distance  up  the  slope,  I 
looked  ’round  and  almost  had  a  fit  when 
I  saw  a  full-grown  lion  standing  across 
the  road,*  broadside  on,  with  his  head 
turned  towards  me  and,  as  I  looked,  he 
started  in  pursuit.  I  attempted  to 
mount  my  machine,  but  owing  to  the 
slope  and  my  excitement,  I  failed 
twice.  The  third  time  I  succeeded  in 
getting  away,  and  I  did  pedal  for  all  I 
was  worth,  but  the  machine  kept  wob¬ 
bling  across  the  road,  and  I  saw  that  the 
lion  lessened  the  distance  between  us  by 
about  half,  though  I  was  still  50  yards 
from  the  top  of  the  slope.  He  kept  up 
a  low  growling  all  the  time,  and  I  could 
hear  him  more  and  more  distinctly  every 
time,  as  he  still  lessened  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  think  I  could  easily  have 
outstripped  him  if  it  had  been  level,  but 
the  machine  kept  up  a  rattle,  rattle  over 
the  inequalities  of  the  road,  and  once  or 
twice  I  was  almost  thrown  off.  I  did 
not  dare  to  look  back  ;  indeed,  there  was 
no  need,  as  the  growl  plainly  told  me 
that  he  was  almost  on  me,  but  at  last  I 
reached  the  crest,  and  flew  down  the  op¬ 
posite  slope. 

A  Steeplechase  Jump. — “I  then  sud¬ 
denly  remembered  that  there  was  an 
open  culvert  across  the  road  about  200 
yards  ahead,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
dismount,  so  I  rode  into  it,  and  the  shock 
flung  me  high  out  of  the  saddle,  but  I 
fell  back  on  it,  without  being  knocked 
off.  Fortunately,  the  side  of  the  drain 
next  the  hill  was  high,  and  the  opposite 
side  low,  so  that  the  machine  was  not 
stuck  in  the  culvert,  and  though  the 
front  fork  was  twisted  and  the  front 
wheel  grated  against  it,  it  was  not  quite 
jammed,  and  I  was  able  to  ride  on.  When 
I  reached  the  smooth  part  of  the  road 
near  my  first  plantation,  I  was  able  to 
get  up  a  good  rate  of  speed,  but  I  no 
longer  heard  the  growl  in  the  rear.  Next 
morning,  I  went  back  along  the  road, 
and  I  found  that  the  lion  had  come  as 


far  as  the  culvert,  and  there  came  to  a 
stand.  The  chase,  therefore,  lasted  along 
the  whole  road  from  the  main  line 
through  the  forest  to  my  house,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  two  miles.  No  more 
moonl;ght  rides  for  me  !  ” 


Some  Doughnuts  and  a  Moral. 

Some  of  the  zealous  laborers  of  the 
modern  cooking  schools,  especially  those 
who  are  trying  to  elevate  and  instruct 
the  farmers’  wives  who  attend  farmers’ 
institutes,  often  fail  to  produce  any  good 
effects  by  their  lack  of  tact.  The  self- 
satisfied  professor  of  the  culinary  art 
takes  the  ground  that  whatever  is,  is 
wrong,  and  begins  her  lecture  by  ridi¬ 
culing  every  supposed  process  used  by 
her  audience,  before  stating  that  her 
way  is  the  only  one  fit  for  a  civilized 
person  to  practice.  Then,  after  getting 
on  the  wrong  side  of  her  hearers,  she 
begins  her  own  directions. 

Not  long  since,  I  heard  such  an  orator 
describe  the  process  of  making  coffee,  to 
a  roomful  of  women  who  had,  probably, 
made  good  coffee  more  years  than  she 
had  lived.  She  informed  them,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  failure  to  make 
good  coffee,  which  she  seemed  to  think 
was  universal,  was  because  the  coffee 
pot  was  not  clean  ;  it  was  never  washed, 
or  if  it  was,  it  was  in  greasy  dishwater. 
After  a  course  of  such  slanders,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  her  way,  as  though  it  were 
a  newly-discovered  patent.  If  she  had 
confined  herself  to  saying  that  she  could 
tell  them  one  good  way,  allowing  that 
there  were,  perhaps,  other  formulas  that 
would  produce  good  results,  she  would 
not  have  made  herself  appear  ridiculous 
to  her  amused  hearers. 

Something  similar  to  a  disease  often 
attacks  the  ardent  reformers,  which 
makes  them  long  to  assail  something, 
and  they  often  begin  with  the  innocent 
doughnut ;  that  is  the  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  destined  to  bring  ruin  and  dys¬ 
pepsia  to  the  degenerate  consumer.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  the  wrong  end,  they  say 
nothing  of  the  intemperate  use  of  a 
poorly-made  article,  by  people  whose 
weak  stomachs  are  imposed  upon  by  un¬ 
wise  indulgence  in  rich  food.  The  easily 
and  cheaply  made  doughnut  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  burdened  housekeeper ;  the 
material  for  making  a  batch  of  good 
doughnuts  will  not  go  as  far  or  do  as 
much  good  in  any  other  way.  I  give  my 
recipe  for  making  them  : 

Doughnuts. — One  teacupful  of  cream, 
one  of  milk  just  turned  sour,  not  thick¬ 
ened,  one  teacupful  of  sugar,  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  large  or  three 
small  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt;  flavor  with 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  cut  in  any  desired 
shape,  and  fry  in  hot  lard,  turning  them 
constantly.  Skim  and  drain  in  a  colan¬ 
der.  To  cook  them  properly,  is  a  great 
point.  AUNT  BACHEL. 


Seen  in  Havana. 

The  Chicago  Record  states  that  the 
perambulating  breakfast  vender  is  a 
feature  down  there.  Men  are  seen  about 
11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  traversing 
certain  portions  of  Havana  with  break¬ 
fast  buckets  made  after  the  fashion  of 
the  American  laborer’s  apartment  buck¬ 
et,  in  which  are  carried  to  the  door 
fish,  one  kind  of  meat,  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  coffee  and,  perhaps,  eggs  or 
some  other  additional  article.  By  this 
practice,  many  families  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  cooking  the  midday  meal.  The 
breakfast  vender  is  not  always  an  invit¬ 
ing-looking  character,  but  this  matters 
little  with  these  people,  if  he  sells  a 
fairly  decent  meal,  and  if  they  can  avoid 
having  to  cook  for  themselves.  In  very 
hot  weather,  the  practice  is  said  to  be 
much  in  vogue. 

It  is  not  considered  proper  for  a  Span¬ 
ish  or  high  class  Cuban  girl  to  go  out  on 
the  street  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


to  church,  theater,  ball  or  other  public 
gathering,  without  a  chaperone.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed  is  the  arrival  at  the  opera  of  the 
beautiful  maidens  of  the  wealthy  fam¬ 
ilies  in  company  with  their  escorts  and 
chaperones.  Simplicity  of  attire  charac¬ 
terizes  Havana’s  young  ladies.  Yet  their 
garments  are  of  the  finest  fabrics,  and 
most  tastefully  constructed.  Modest,  re¬ 
tiring  in  disposition  and  demeanor,  al¬ 
most  of  a  fawn-like  timidity,  they  com¬ 
mand  a  respect  most  courteous  and  sin¬ 
cere.  It  is  rare  that  they  are  adorned 
with  headgear  in  the  evening,  usually 
going  to  theater  or  opera  bareheaded  in 
open  carriages.  These  are  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  Russian  drosky,  with  low 
wheels  and  beds,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
the  driver’s  seat  being  elevated  in  front. 
Many  drivers  are  in  livery.  A  few  double¬ 
team  coaches  are  to  be  seen,  but  not 
many.  The  open  vehicle  is  the  rule. 

The  culinary  life  of  the  best  people  of 
this  city  is  much  like  that  of  Europe. 
Coffee  and  rolls  (the  former  black  and 
strong  enough  to  speak  for  itself,  the 
latter  tough  but  nutritious)  are  served 
at  6  or  7  o’clock,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  partaker ;  breakfast  about  like 
our  breakfast,  follows  at  12,  a  table 
d’hote  dinner  being  served  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  More  fruit  is  eaten  here 
than  with  us,  and  less  meat.  The  latter 
is  not  demanded  in  this  climate,  its  price 
is  too  high,  and  it  is  not  as  wholesome 
as  our  meats  are.  It  is  a  wise  accept¬ 
ance  which  precludes  its  free  use  in  so 
warm  a  climate. 

With  the  coffee  and  rolls,  oranges  are 
commonly  eaten,  and  the  manner  of  eat¬ 
ing  them  is  peculiar.  They  are  served 
without  their  jackets,  and  eaten  from  a 
fork.  The  entire  fruit  is  pressed  to  the 
lips  and  the  juice  only  partaken  of,  the 
pulp  being  discarded  en  masse.  Oranges 
are  eaten  greedily,  several  being  par¬ 
taken  of  at  a  meal.  The  Cuban  orange 
is  sweeter,  even  insipidly  so,  than  the 
California  Navel ;  not  as  firm  or  as  high¬ 
ly  flavored.  It  is  full  of  pits,  and  equally 
full  of  juice.  Oranges  are  to  be  bought 
on  the  streets  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  for  a  nickel.  The  Cuban  vender 
peels  the  oranges  much  as  our  grand¬ 
mothers  peeled  the  apple,  without  break¬ 
ing  the  rind  until  the  entire  fruit  is 
bared  of  its  peeling.  The  latter  is  sold, 
probably,  for  marmalade,  or  to  druggists 
and  others  for  flavoring  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 


vital  part  of  the  wheat  kernel  is  dark 
colored,  anti  to  make  white  flour  it  is 
almost  entirely  discarded.  On  the  contrary  the 

FniiMinlllillsFloiir 

A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

is  produced  from  the  entire  wheat  berry  denuded  only 

of  the  woody,  innutritions,  Indigestible  outer  skin  or 

husk,  which  is  not  food. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  your  order— we  will  see  thaf  you  are  supplied. 

See  that  the  Flour  delivered  bears  our  label;  avoid 
substitues.  Booklet  Free. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


GOUGHS 

Bronchitis,  Hoarseness, 

Sore  Throat  • 
Effectively  Relieved. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston. 


DINNER  SET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 

with  30  lbs.  8.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Laoe 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
85,  87,  $10  and  815  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  8.8.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  K.  N.-Y. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St.  (Box  289),  NewY ork 


B.  a  B. 

America’s  a  winner 

at  anything  she  undertakes.  Produces 
best  medium-priced  Dress  Goods  there 
are.  We  made  a  special  deal  in  these 
60,000  yards  American  all-wool  Dress 
Goods  and  Suitings — selling  on  the  same 
price  basis  they  were  bought  on. 

45  and  50  cent  all-wool  Suitings,  39 
inches  wide — neat  mixtures — 25c.  yard. 

35  cent  all-wool  mixed  Suitings,  36 
inches  wide,  20c. 

32  inch  all-wool  mixed  25c.  Suitings, 
12KC.  and  15c.  yd. 

For  skirts,  girls’  suits  and  children’s 
dresses,  and  for  nice  everyday  wear, 
this  offering  of  wool  Dress  goods  for  the 
money  never  had  an  equal — all  who 
selid  for  samples  will  find  this  out  to 
their  profit. 

We’re  prepared  to  do  the  Dress  Goods 
— and  Silk  and  Wash  Goods — business 
right. 

New  novelty  Dress  Goods,  50c.,  75c., 
$1 — variety  that’s  a  wonder — that  will 
be  convincing. 

Line  of  new  pretty  Madras— fine  for 
shirt  waists — 20c.  that  we  think’s  a 
world  beater — get  samples  and  see  if  you 
don’t  think  so. 

Other  new  Madras,  10c.  to  35c. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


. 


If  you  are  going  to  paper  one 
room  or  the  whole  house, write 
us  for  our  book  for  new  designs 
Every  kind  of  wall  paper  from 
the  simplest  design  to  the  most 
elaborate  embossed  effects,  at 
one-third  the  ordinary  price. 

The  right  buying  of  wall  puper 
1*  the  difference  between  nn 
urtlntlc  home  and  un  ordinary 
lio ii He.  The  danger  of  wrong 
buying  I*  eliminated  when  »c- 
lectloim  are  made  from  our  cat¬ 
alogue. 

Agents  Wanted  In  every  town 
to  sell  wall  paper  from  our  sam¬ 
ple  books,  barge  commission. 
Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

OH  AS.  M.  N.  KII.LEN, 
1281-1233  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guaran 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
'satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices,  _ 

write  Portland  Mfg.  Co. .Box  14  Portland,  Alien. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  do/.  Packages  of  Bluineat  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  353,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


S5  S30  3000  BICYCLES 

Everyone  a  Bargain. 
NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

*d  Hand— good  u  any  for  service.  $  5  to  912. 
New  *99  Model*  $12.50  to  $30.  Hone 
higher.  We  guarantee  to  Bate  yon  money. Largeet 
variety  to  select  from.  Loweat  prices  ever  quoted. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  Shipped  subject  to  examin¬ 
ation  and  approval.  No  money  in  advance.  A  few 
good  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  list  and  partic¬ 
ulars  address  the  old  reliable  cycle  house, 

BKOWN-I.EWI8  CO.,  (I»M>  293  Wabash  At. ,  Chicago. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  beBt 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Batubday,  March  11  1899 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choloe,  per  bushel. 1  52  <a  1  55 


Marrow,  poor  to  good . 13)  @1  50 

Medium,  1898.  choice  . 1ST  ©140 

Medium,  poor  to  good . .  .1  05  @1  25 

Pea,  1898, choice . 1  30  ©1  8' 

Pea,  poor  to  good . 1  10  @1  27 

Bed  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Bed  Kidney,  poor  to  good . 1  46  @1  85 

White  Kidney.  1898,  choice .  ..  1  85  @1  90 

Vellow  Eye,  1898,  choice .  1  42  @1  45 

Lima,  California .  2  55  @2  60 

(ire on  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel...  10)  @1(5 

1898,  bags .  16  @1  00 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  Ill  ©1  12 

'<197  dcotoh.  b»^«  ...  ...1  05  @1  07 


BUTTER-  NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy . 

Firsts . 

Western,  dairy,  best . 

Imitation  creamery,  fancy . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Factory,  finest . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Lower  grades . ‘ . 

Bolls,  poor  to  fancy . 

BUTTER— OLD. 

Creamery.  Western,  Summer,  finest . 

Summer  made,  poor  to  prime . 

State,  dairy,  tubs  Or  firkins,  best . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  good . 

Western  factory,  Summer,  finest . 

Thirds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  e.,  Fall  made,  col'd,  large,  fancy. 

Fall  made,  white,  large,  fancy . 

Large,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

'Large,  common  to  fair . 

Fall  made,  small,  colored,  fancy . 

Fall  made,  white,  fancy, . 

Good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  do/.. . . 
Western,  f.  g.,  firsts,  northern  sections... 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Kentucky,  fresh,  good  to  choice . 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime . 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime . 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz . 

Virginia,  per  doz . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb... 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

Bun-drie^  Southern,  sliced,  1898 . 

■Xun-dried.  quarters,  1898,  per  lb . 

Chops.  1898,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1898.  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries.  1898.  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1898.  per  lb . 

FRUITS— G  BEEN. 


Apples,  Spy,  Northern .  3  50  ©  4  50 

Baldwin,  State .  4  00  ©  4  50 

Greening,  Northern .  5  00  @  (1  00 

Greening,  State  and  Western .  3  50  @  5  00 

Common  varieties .  2  00  @  2  50 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes .  1  00  @  3  00 

Grape  fruit,  Florida,  boxes .  7  00  @12  00 

Russets,  boxes .  4  00  @  9  00 

Oranges,  Florida,  Russets .  3  00  @  4  50 

Floridas,  Brights .  3  25  @  6  00 

Florida  Tangerines,  per  strap .  5  00  @10  00 

Mandarins,  per  strap .  4  00  @  8  00 

California  Navels .  2  75  @  3  00 

Choice  to  fancy .  3  00  @  3  50 

Extra  fancy .  3  76  @  4  25 

Seedlings .  2  00  @  2  25 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red,  per  case .  4  50  @  5  50 

Abbaka.  per  case .  4  50  @  5  00 

Smooth,  Cayenne .  5  00  @  5  75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  qt.  50  @  75 
Open  crates,  per  quart .  25  @  50 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50  ©2  90 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz. 2  00  @2  60 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  50 

Wildduoks. canvas, 6 lbs &overtop’r,p pr2  00  @2  60 

Da/4  Vinnrlo  IV10  I*  rtTfOTt.A  n’mO  D  nf  1  9ft  (ft ll  fft 


Mallards,  per  pair .  50  ©  1  00 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  ©  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair . 26  ©  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  10  ©  15 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  4f  ©  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  81  ®  81  % 

No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  84  @  — 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  V.,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  83  @  83 % 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  88  ©  — 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  43  @  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  42%@  — 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  42  @  — 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  42  @  44% 

Oats.  No.  2  White .  30  @  37 

No.  3  White .  35%@  30 

No.  2'mlxed .  34  @  35 

No.  3  mixed .  33  @  — 

Rejected .  32%@  35 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  00 %@  07 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  05  @  07 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  Of!  @  — 

State  and  Jersey .  61  @  03 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  50  @  02 

Feeding,  New  York .  45  @  49 

Buckwheat,  on  track .  58  @  59 

Delivered  afloat .  04  @  65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  I,  per  100  lbs . 00  ©  62 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  57 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  40  @  45 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  60 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  ©  35 

Straw,  long  rye.  per  100  lbs . 35  ©  47 

Oat,  per  100  lb*. .  30  @  35 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  1 1%@  13 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  66  ©  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  ohoioe .  17  ©  18 

Prime .  15  ©  16 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  13 

New  York  8tate,  crop  of  1897  .  8  @  12 

Olds .  3  ©  6 

Pacific  Coast,  orop  of  1898,  choice .  17  ©  18 

Prime . 16  ©  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  ©  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  @  12 

Olds .  2  ©  6 

German,  etc.,  orop  of  1898 .  62  ©  60 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1  75 

Seconds .  25©  60 
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Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  30©  60 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  25@  — 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10©  20 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  76©  1  25 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz  .  60@  75 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  25®  40 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  0C@3  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  . 4  00®6  00 

Onions,  per  100  bunches  . 2  0C@3  CO 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRHS8BD. 

“Spring”  lambs,  each .  3  00  @7  25 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  ©  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  ©  9 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  ©  7% 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  5  ©  7 

Pork,  lignt,  per  lb .  5%©  '•% 

Medium,  per  lb .  5% 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ©  4% 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb  .  8  ©  It 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  18  ©  20 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-ploked,  fanoy,  per  lb.  394©  4 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3%@  3% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  5  @  5% 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2%@  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  i%®  5 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2%©  3 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bbl  . 1  00  @  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3%@  4% 

POULTRY— DRE88BD-DRY  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy....  11  ©  11  % 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms,  l’tw’ts.  10  @  11 

Mixed,  young  toms,  per  lb .  9  ©  9% 

Fair  to  good .  8  ©  9 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  broilers,  per  lb .  20  ©  25 

Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb...  16  ©  6 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  ;2 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  11  ©  12 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  10  ©  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  ©  l1  % 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  9  ©  9% 

Western,  good  to  prime .  10  ©  — 

Western,  fair  to  good . "  8  ©  9 % 

Fowls,  Jersey,  good  to  prime....  .  11  ©  11% 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  11  ©  13 

Western,  good  to  prime .  9%  2  10 

Western,  fair  to  good . 9  ©  9% 

Capons.  Phi'a.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb.  ...  16  @  18 

Phila.,  medium  grades,  per  lb .  13  ©  15 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  j2 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  ohotce .  9  ©  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  5  @  l 

Geese.  Western,  prime .  8  ©  — 

Fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  ©  13 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9  at  10 

Chlokens,  8pring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  9  ©  — 

Southern,  Der  lb .  8  ©  9 

Roosters,  par  lb .  5  ©  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  ©  10 

Dnoks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  60  ©  75 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  CO  ©  5  1 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ©  30 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  5  00@7  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 3  03@4  1  0 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack  . 1  75@2  25 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  25©2  00 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  75 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  76 

Cnrn'd  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  .5 

8wedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . .1  7582  25 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . . . 5  00  @7  03 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  ©3  03 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Fla.,  per  bunch .  50  ©  1  (X) 

Beets,  Fla.,  per  bbl  crate .  2  50  ©  3  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  1  25  @  1  50 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  00  @  1  25 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  8  @  20 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100  .  7  00  @10  00 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  ©  — 

Cauliflower.  Cal.,  per  case . 2  (X)  ©  2  50 

Celery,  per  doz .  10  ©  75 

California,  per  doz .  75  @100 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Egg  plant,  Fia.,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Per  orange  box .  2  00  @3  (X) 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  4  (X)  ©  6  00 

Green  Peppers,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  1  00  @  2  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75  @100 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  4  (X)  ©  5  00 

Floridas.  per  half-bbl  basket .  2  00  ©  4  00 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  1  50  ©  2  00 

Onions,  Bermudas,  per  crate .  2  25  ©  2  50 

Connecticut,  “  bite,  per  bbl . 6  (X)  @10  00 

Connecticut,  Red,  per  bbl .  1  50  ©  2  50 

Connecticut,  Yellow,  per  bbl .  1  50  @  2  75 

Orange  County,  W  hite.  per  bag . 2  (X)  @5  00 

Orange  County.  Red,  per  bag .  1  00  @  2  25 

Western,  Yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00  @  2  25 

Western,  Red,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  50  ©  2  00 

Western,  White,  per  d.  d.  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  60 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  3  (X)  ©  3  50 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Romaine.  Bermuda,  per  box .  50  ©  1  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75  ©  1  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  25  @  2  50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  ©  1  00 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

High-Priced  Apples.— “  What  are 
some  of  the  highest  prices  for  which  you. 
have  sold  apples  recently  ?”  I  asked  one 
commission  merchant.  “  We  have  sold 
some  fancy  Greenings  for  as  high  as  $8 
per  barrel,”  he  said,  “  But  I  have  not 
seen  any  market  quotations  for  as  high 
prices  as  that.  Why  should  not  they  be 
so  quoted  if  they  are  selling  for  that 
price  ?”  “  Because  they  were  very  fancy 
fruit,  put  up  by  men  who  know  how  to 
grow  and  pack  such  fruit,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  is  limited.  It  would  be 
misleading  to  quote  prices  for  such  fruit 
as  this,  as  the  general  market  price,  be¬ 
cause  very  limited  quantities  are  sold 
for  such  high  prices.” 

t  X  X 

Shortage  of  Farm  Products. — 
Many  of  the  stores  in  the  commission 
districts  have  presented  a  rather  barren 
appearance  during  the  past  week.  The 
extreme  cold,  of  course,  has  destroyed 
many  of  the  southern  vegetables,  and 
about  the  only  receipts  of  these  are 


from  extreme  southern  points.  Then 
the  long-continued  cold  has  interfered 
with  the  shipments  of  perishable  goods 
in  the  North,  and  while  there  has  not 
been  any  great  shortage,  the  receipts 
have  not  been  large  enough  to  make  any 
accumulation,  so  that  the  stores  are 
pretty  well  cleaned  out.  One  favorable 
thing  about  this  is  that  it  makes  sales 
more  prompt,  which  is  better  all  around, 
and  the  situation  is  more  favorable  to 
all  concerned  than  a  surplus  would  be. 

X  t  X 

Red  Bananas. — A  few  weeks  ago,  I 
told  about  the  absence  of  these  from  our 
markets  in  recent  years.  Last  week,  a 
few  bunches  reached  here  from  San 
Dom'ngo,  and  created  quite  a  sensation 
in  tbe  fruit  trade  Tney  sold  for  $7  or 
$8  a  bunch,  several  times  the  price  of 
yel'.ow  bananas.  These  came  with  a 
shipment  of  yellow  ones,  the  first  from 
a  new  fruit  district  opened  up  by  men 
exiled  from  Cuba  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
The  quality  of  this  fruit  was  said  by  the 
dealers  to  be  very  fine.  Some  dealers 
say  that  the  red  banana  is  more  tender 
t  han  the  yellow,  and  is  more  easily  in¬ 
jured  in  handling.  Some  people  prefer 
(Continued  on  next  page. ) 


erry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 
$2.50  1000. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotiiouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fanoy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  8t.,  New  York. 


Fll  UClAfITT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  nCVVIlIj  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation*. 


New  Fruit. 

Johnson  Qulnce.-S^i,?-  SSIF^bSS 

grown,  largest,  mildest  flavored,  most  evenly  grained 
of  any  on  my  experimental  ground. 

Lehigh  Greening  Apple.  1K5KT& 

very  large,  crisp,  mild  sub-acid,  dessert  or  cooking; 
season  January  to  June. 

Red  Paradise  Sweet  Apple. “Fdf^eVt 

sweet  apple  I  ever  ate.”  Van  Deman:  “It  is  excel¬ 
lent.”  Plate  and  description  given  in  this  journal 
about  a  year  ago.  For  full  description  address 
W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON, 

City  and  Whitehall  Nurseries,  Allentown.  Pa. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SEED. 

COW  PEAS,  all  varieties,  $1.25  per  bush.  2nd  CROP 
POTATOES,  $3  per  barrel.  Bliss  Triumph  and  other 
varieties.  Z.  M.  L.  JEFFREYS,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


BEARDLESS  BARLEY,  “SUCCESS.” 

Price,  per  bushel,  75c.;  five  bushels,  65c.  per  bushel. 
SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  Potatoes.  $3  per  bbl.  of  4 
bushels.  Order  now.  L.  Norman  Nelson,  Laney,  Wjs 


Now  Ready.— Alexander  Extra  Early  Potato.  Per 
lb..  30c.  Try  it.  O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Fftn  C  A|  C— A  Limited  quantity  of  Early  Po- 
run  wHLC  tatoes.  choice  stock,  at  $1  per  bu., 
f.  o.  b.  Also,  Carman  No.  3  at  75  cents. 

Address  J.  D.  MILTON,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Ghoice  Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  EXPRESSLY  FOR  SEED. 

Early  Bovee,  Early  Columbia,  and  Early  Michigan, 
per  3-bushel  barrel,  $2.65:  4-bushel  barrel.  $3.25.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Uncle  Sam.  3  bushels,  $2.40;  4 
bushels.  $3.  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3,  Moneymaker, 
Maule’s  Early  Thoroughbred,  Peerless  Jr..  Early 
Norther,  Honeoye  Rose,  and  Clay  Rose,  3  bushels,  $2; 
4  bushels,  $2.60.  Also,  SEED  OATS:  Improved  Ameri¬ 
can,  Mortgage  Lifter,  Danish  Island  and  others. 
CORN:  Yellow  Mammoth  and  Red  Glaze.  White 
Garden  Beans;  Coffee  Bean,  etc.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Cash  with  order.  Money  order  office,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
D.  C.  McPHEKSON  SEED  CO., 

Garbutt,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Seed — Jersey  yellow  and 

red,  securely  packed,  to  carry  safely.  Send  for  circular 
with  prices  and  telling  how  to  grow  and  how  to  keep; 
also  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  etc.  Get  price 
list  before  purchasing.  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


VIRGINIA  and  CAROLINAS  ILLUS.  gives  general 
information  of  these  States.  IUus.  descriptions  of  ele¬ 
gant  and  cheap  fruit,  grain,  stock  farms  for  sale. 
Postpaid  25c.  Southern  Farm  Agency,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


For  Sale — In  Guilford,  Conn.,  farm 

of  200  acres,  woods,  pasture,  meadow  and  plow  land. 
For  particulars  and  terms  apply  to  E.  H.  JENKINS, 
Administrator,  Drawer  101,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Wanted — A  good  man  or  boy  past  16 

to  work  on  a  farm.  Reference  required.  State  wages 
wanted.  F.  H.  SHEFFER,  East  Point,  Pa. 


Wanted — A  good  energetic  woman, 

between  20  and  35  years  of  age,  to  do  housework;  no 
laundry  work.  $3  per  week.  MBS.  J.  W.  GATES, 
Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


$35  will  buy  1%  horse-power  Steam 
Engine  and  Boiler  complete.  JAMES  M003E, 
West  Camp,  N.  Y. 


Second-hand  Cream  Separator,  for 

sale  cheap,  hand  or  power. 

H.  H.  LYON,  Balnbridge,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Low-down  milk  wagon. 
F.  L.  GREENE,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


The  Pickwick  Poultry’  Farm  will  sell 

20  White  Wyandotte  pullets  for  $20  if  taken  soon. 
One  Cock  (a  prize  bird)  will  be  sold  for  $10;  one  cock¬ 
erel  $3,  a  bargain.  Address 

F.  A.  RATHBUN,  Hebron.  Conn. 


Eggs— $1.50  and  $2  per  sitting,  from 
Brown  Leghorn  stock  that  took  Second  Prize  New 
York  Show,  1899.  Also,  White  Wyandottes.  Both 
farm  raised.  SHETLAND  FARM,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Hol¬ 
land  TtTKKEY.s.  Thoroughbreds.  Eggs  only.  List 
free.  FRED  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Ill. 


For  Sale-200  W.  &  B.  Rocks.W.  Wyan.  &  B.  Leg.  Eggs. 
50c. per  13.  Stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


Wanted,  Guernsey’s. — Guernsey  cows 

and  heifers.  Registered  or  high  grades.  Send  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Notify  your  neighbors  who  have 
Guernseys.  This  notice  will  appearbutonce.  Address 
L.  V.  AXTELL,  Windsor  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pure  Lincoln  Oats. — 50c.  per  bushel; 

White  Dent  Corn,  90c.  per  bushel.  Bags,  10c. 

A.  A.  BENHAM,  Hopewell  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Bovee  Po¬ 
tatoes  for  8ale.  Henderson’s  stock.  Prices  low. 
WM.  RINGERMANN,  East  Granby,  Conn. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
OBERLIN  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY,  Oberlin,  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  locality  for  the  sale  of  our  Lubricating  Oils 
to  the  farmers,  threshers,  mills,  etc.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  those  who  mean  business;  none  other 
need  apply.  For  particulars  address 

LINCOLN  OIL  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


30  DAYS  SALE. 

M.  B.  Turkeys,  White  Holland  Pekin  Ducks,  25 
varieties  of  poultry  to  go  quick.  Eggs,  SI  per 
setting;  82.50  for  three.  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
SWINE  and  DOGS.  Write  for  particulars  to-day. 
PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK  CO., 

337  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Oak  Lawn,  the  Home  of  America’s 

Finest  Prizewinners.  Nine  leading  varieties.  Stamp 
for  free  catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide. 

BREWSTER  H.  LIDDLE,  Rockton,  Ill. 


Fertile  Eggs,  from  good  stock,  ex¬ 
pressed  safely  any  distance.  Brown  Leghorn,  80c. 
for  15.  Buff  Wyandotte,  $1.25. 

F.  M.  WIXSON,  1024  College  Avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Interested  in  Greater  Dairy  Profits? 

Investigate  “Bausman  Perfect  Sanitary”  cow  basins. 
Interesting  circular  free. 

EDWARD  MANCHESTER’S  SONS,  Winsted,  Conn. 


Strawberry’  Plants,  best  varieties. 

Send  for  circular  and  price-list.  free. 

TRUMAN  TEMPLE,  Granville,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Loudons  — 20,000  pure  stock,  direct 

from  originator.  Prices  surprisingly  low. 

W.  B.  DAVI8.  Janesville,  Wis. 


MO  TIIDtfCYQ  Island  strain.  Toms 

i  Di  IUHIyL  I  O  $4:  pair,  $7.  Eggs,  $3  for  13. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fairview  Farm,  Holland 
Patent,  N  Y. 


Farm  for  Sale — Farm  40  acres,  mile  from  Petersburg 
Pw  O.  (25,000  inhab.),  suitable  for  dairy,  nursery, &c., 
highly  imp’d,  sightly,  healthy  location,  good  school, 
churches.  Easy  terms.  Ed.  Michod,  Petersburg, Va. 


RAW  FUK8.-I  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Rare  Chance  able  Investment. 

For  sale  a  farm  of  3?0  acres  of  land  in  first-class  condition;  new  buildings;  newly  fenced  with  post  and 
rail  fence,  situated  within  six  miles  of  the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  within  10  miles  of  the 
center  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  reason  for  offering  this  property  at  a  very  low  figure  is  that  the  Lady  who 
owns  It  has  never  had  any  experience  in  farming,  and  her  husband  died  very  suddenly  something  more 
than  one  year  ago.  Before  his  death  no  reasonable  offer  would  have  been  entertained;  -  in  fact  the  property 
was  not  for  sale  at  any  price.  He  had  just  got  it  up  to  an  Ideal  farm.  The  farm  is  well  situated  for  fancy 
stock  raising,  feeding  stock  for  market,  general  farming,  dairy  or  stock-raising  purposes.  Is  well  watered, 
has  a  commodious  new  house  of  12  rooms,  with  baths,  closets,  and  gas  and  steam  throughout.  Telephone 
connection  with  Washington,  private  wire  considerable  of  the  way.  Dairyhouse,  with  icehouse  and  grist 
mill  room  in  connection;  horse  barn  for  12  head  of  horses;  stabling  for  75  head  of  cattle,  and  shed  room 
lor  50  more.  One  barn  and  two  hay  barns,  granary,  henhouses  and  hoghouse.  Orchard  of  young  plum  trees, 
two  apple  orchards,  a  quantity  of  young  choice  cherry  trees,  vineyard,  flower  gardens,  etc.  Location  as 
healthful  as  anywhere  on  the  earth.  Water  the  very  best;  good  roads.  Beside  fields  for  grazing  and  for  small 
grain,  there  was  cut  ana  secured  250  tons  of  excellent  hay,  and  3,345  bushels  ear  corn  raised  on  the  farm  in 
1898.  Beside  t  he  other  advantages,  the  owner  has  a  standing  offer  of  80  cents  per  gallon  (delivered  in  Wash¬ 
ington)  for  all  the  cream  that  can  be  made  on  the  farm.  Without  doubt  this  is  one  chance  in  a  thousaud 
for  a  gentleman  or  more  than  one  who  wish  to  arrange  for  large  dividends  on  a  secure  investment.  Can 
give  an  unquestioned  title.  It  would  cost  but  little  to  investigate  this  matter  and  satisfy  any  one  who  has 
money  to  invest  that  this  is  truly  a  rare  chance.  Address 

Mrs.  M.  M.  HODCEN,  900  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Among  the  Morketmen 

(continued.) 

one  and  some  the  other  for  eating,  but 
there  has  been  no  chance  for  a  choice 
during  recent  years. 

X  X  X 

Frozen  Potatoes. — Reports  seem  to 
be  general  that  potatoes  through  the 
North  were  very  badly  frozen  during  the 
extreme  cold  weather  of  February.  From 
some  localities,  the  report  comes  that, 
at  least,  half  of  those  in  pits  and  in  the 
cellars  were  frosted.  As  to  whether  this 
condition  is  general  enough  to  make  a 
shortage,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say,  but 
many  people  report  that,  in  cellars  which 
had  never  been  known  to  freeze  before, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were 
frozen  solid.  As  for  those  which  were 
in  pits,  the  outlook  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  encouraging,  because  the  snowfall 
in  the  North  was  very  light,  and  this 
would  leave  the  pits  more  exposed  than 
would  have  been  the  case  with  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  The  probability  is  that  good  po¬ 
tatoes  will  not  have  to  go  begging  for  a 
market  this  Spring,  as  they  did  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  Caution  must,  also,  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  buying  seed  potatoes. 

i  X  t 

Yellow  Hothouse  Tomatoes.  — I 
saw  one  commission  merchant  overhaul¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  hothouse  tomatoes.  Among 
others,  was  a  box  of  yellow  ones.  “  How 
do  those  sell  ?  ”  I  asked  him.  “  They  do 
not  sell  at  all,”  he  said;  “that  is,  no¬ 
body  wants  them  when  red  ones  can  be 
obtained,  and  they  have  to  be  sold  for 
whatever  any  one  has  a  mind  to  give.” 
“  Then  why  do  the  hothouse  men  grow 
them  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Oh,  I  suppose  for  an 
experiment  !  They  cannot  tell  how  such 
things  will  take,  until  they  try  them  ; 
they,  probably,  won’t  grow  any  more, 
judging  from  the  prices  for  which  these 
have'  sold.”  This  might  not  be  the  case 
in  some  other  markets,  because  there  are 
people  who  like  yellow  tomatoes,  and 
such  might  be  willing  to  pay  better 
prices  for  them,  for  markets,  as  well  as 
people,  differ  in  their  demands  and  pref¬ 
erences.  _  f.  h.  v. 

NEWS  FROM  ALBANY. 

Assemblyman  Vincent’s  Trespass  bill 
has  been  amended  by  striking  out  the 
misdemeanor  part.  It  is  expected  to  pass. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  reported  for  prosecution  for  violation 
of  the  agricultural  law  in  illegally  sell¬ 
ing  oleomargarine,  67  cases  that  occurred 
during  January  and  February. 

Senator  Armstrong's  bill,  amending 
the  highway  law  by  giving  10  days’ 
notice  to  property  owners  of  their  ap¬ 
portionment  and  assessment  for  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  Senator  Boyce’s,  providing 
for  the  repairs  of  division  fences  when 
they  have  been  injured  or  destroyed, 
have  passed  the  Senate. 

The  Willis  bill,  providing  that  cattle, 
except  fat  cattle  for  immediate  slaughter, 
shall  be  tuberculin-tested  when  brought 
into  New  York  State,  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Health.  Prof.  James  Law  drew 
the  bill,  and  he  has  explained  its  pro¬ 
visions  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Armour  Oleo  Cases. — Senator 
Thomas  F.  Grady  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  that  was  adopted, 
asking  the  Attorney-General  to  report 
to  that  body  the  status  of  the  Armour 
oleomargarine  cases,  which  have  been 
pending  in  the  courts  for  several  years. 
The  history  of  this  case  is  quite  well 
known,  and  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
prohibit  the  sale  illegally  of  oleomar¬ 


garine.  The  cases  arose  during  Commis¬ 
sioner  Schraub’s  occupancy  of  the  office, 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
them,  stating  at  the  time  that  the  State 
would  get  a  half  million  dollars  in  fines. 
Senator  Mullin,  now  deceased,  and  his 
law  partner  were  appointed  counsel  by 
the  Attorney-General  to  .prosecute  the 
cases.  When  Commissioner  Schraub 
went  out  of  office,  he  was  appointed 
special  counsel,  and  has  since  had  charge 
of  the  cases.  It  is  known  that  the  Ar¬ 
mours  wanted  to  settle  for  $20,000,  but 
the  matter  dragged  along  without  ac¬ 
tion.  When  Commissioner  Wieting  was 
asked  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  representative 
his  opinion  on  the  matter,  he  said  :  “  The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  be¬ 
fore  my  appointment  and  now,  has  all 
violations  of  the  agricultural  law  certi¬ 
fied  to  the  Attorney- General,  who  desig¬ 
nates  counsel  to  conduct  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  Armour  oleo  cases  were  be¬ 
gun  before  I  assumed  office,  and  counsel 
was  designated  to  try  them.  The  cases 
are  a  legacy  to  the  present  commissioner.  ” 

Assemblyman  McMillan  has  a  bill 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person 
to  require  or  demand  a  greater  number 
of  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  grain, 
or  other  agricultural  products,  than  is 
prescribed  by  section  eight  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  commerce  law,  and  fixing  the  penalty 
at  from  $25  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for 
six  months,  or  both. 

Geo.  H.  Page,  American  manager  of 
the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany,  has  written  a  strong  letter  to 
Senator  Ambler  in  favor  of  the  “  reno¬ 
vated”  butter  bill,  and  especially  that 
section  relating  to  preservalines.  Sena'- 
tor  Ambler  made  an  argument  for  the 
bill  before  the  Assembly  Committee,  and 
that  body  reported  the  bill  favorably. 

Hamilton  Busbey,  supervisor  of  trot¬ 
ting  races,  was  summoned  before  the 
Attorney-General  on  Thursday,  where 
he  was  closeted  for  several  hours,  ex¬ 
plaining  his  official  acts.  The  hearing, 
of  course,  was  private.  The  evidence 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  if  thought  best,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  people  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard  again. 

Good  Roads  in  1898. — The  report  of 
the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  con¬ 
tains  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Higbie-Armstrong  good  roads  law  up  to 
January  1,  1899,  at  which  time  86  peti¬ 
tions  had  been  received,  divided  among 
the  counties  as  follows  :  Chemung,  2  ; 
Clinton,  5  ;  Columbia,  1  ;  Erie,  7  ;  Herki¬ 
mer,  4  ;  Monroe,  15  ;  Montgomery,  1  ; 
Oneida,  2 ;  Onondaga,  9 ;  Orange,  8  ;  Or¬ 
leans,  1 ;  Rensselaer,  4  ;  Rockland,  11 ; 
Schenectady,  5  ;  Ulster,  1 ;  Saratoga,  5  ; 
Westchester,  1  ;  Albany,  1 ;  Delaware,  2, 
and  St.  Lawrence,  1. 

Mr.  Adams  says  :  “  The  roads  peti¬ 

tioned  for  would  cost,  probably,  $2,000  - 
000,  so  it  will  be  easily  apparent  why  it 
has  been  impossible,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  apportion  the  first  year’s  work 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to  any¬ 
body  concerned.  The  law  provides  that 
contracts  for  these  roads  must  be  award¬ 
ed  in  the  order  in  which  the  final  peti¬ 
tions  are  received  by  the  State  Engineer 
from  the  supervisors  ;  so  all  improved 
roads  are  to  be  numbered  consecutively.” 

He  gives  a  history  of  the  four  roads  be¬ 
ing  improved,  and  says:  “  If  the  State 
spend  its  money  on  this  work,  it  should 
be  assured  that  the  work  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  maintained.  There  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that,  after  the  improved 
roads  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  same  authorities 
who  now  render  our  other  roads  almost 
impassable,  at  least  once  a  year,  that 
the  same  wretched  methods  of  mainte¬ 


nance  will  not  prevail.  It  should  be  as 
much  of  a  crime  to  ruin  a  good  highway 
as  it  is  to  ruin  any  other  valuable  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  not  believed  to  be  necessary 
for  the  State  to  increase  its  list  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  accomplish  the  desired  ob¬ 
ject.  The  local  highway  authorities, 
who  will  have  charge  of  such  mainte¬ 
nance,  could  be  selected  by  the  same 
methods  as  are  now  in  vogue,  but  they 
should  be  compelled  to  do  the  work  re¬ 
quired  of  them,  especially  on  roads  that 
have  been  built  with  State  aid,  pursuant 
to  the  State  Engineer’s  instructions,  and 
their  failure  to  comply  with  such  in¬ 
structions  should  be  a  misdemeanor,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  such  methods  and  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  be  effective.” 

Senator  Ford’s  bill  providing  for  the 
compensation  of  owners  of  cattle  that 
have  been  killed  in  New  York  City  be¬ 
cause  of  tuberculosis,  has  passed  the 
Senate.  The  cattle  in  question  were 
killed  by  order  of  the  City  Board  of 
Health. 

Senator  Granby’s  bill  authorizing 
boards  of  supervisors  in  any  county 
where  proceedings  have  been  instituted 
under  the  act  to  provide  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  highways  running  through  two 
or  more  towns,  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  act,  has  passed  the  Senate. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  F.  H.  Kracke,  of  the  Metropolitan 
district,  has  had  a  conference  with  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Wieting  rela¬ 
tive  to  steps  to  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
anti-bob-veal  law  is  not  violated.  It  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  watchfulness,  as 
thousands  of  veal  carcasses  and  live 
calves  are  shipped  during  the  season. 
Seven  inspectors  will  be  on  the  watch. 


A  Poultry  Proverb: 
Cold  Hens  Never  Lay 

Poultry-houses  that  are  lined  with 


Cabot’s  Insulating 
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are  wind  and  frost  proof.  A  scien¬ 
tific  insulator,  ten  times  as  warm  as 
resin  paper,  and  costs  only  about 
one  cent  a  foot.  Indestructible  by 
decay  or  vermin,  and  antiseptic.  In¬ 
comparably  the  warmest  sheathing 
made. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Circulars. 

Samuel  Cabot ,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 


BUY  THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material ;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles ;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  *19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  819.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


A  MECHANICAL  WONDER. 


Fonr  tools  in 
one.  All  work 
as  perfectly  as 
though  each 
were  sep¬ 
arate. 
Vise,  An¬ 
vil,  Drill  and  Hardy.  Send  §3.50  and  we  wo  will  send 
you  this  complete  machine  neatly  boxed.  This  is  the 
regular  Ja.OO  outfit.  Give  it  a  ten  days’  trial,  and  if 
you  do  not  consider  it  well  worth  the  money,  and  the 
biggest  bargain  you  ever  saw,  you  may  return  it,  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.  The  machine  will  save 
its  cost  to  any  one  in  need  of  tools  in  six  months.  The 
drill  alone  is  well  worth  the  money.  Weight  30  lbs. 
Jaws  of  the  vise  open  9  inches.  Order  to-day  and  se¬ 
cure  the  agency.  Please  mention  this  paper  when 
writing.  Address 

Bloomfield  Mfjg.  Co.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


No.  3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILE 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
Juslable  Feed  Slide 


S 


•rind*  m  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
iread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  i  »i  ^  ^ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufao. 
turers  lnthe  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  largo  Ulua- 
iltiV"1  c*tft‘°kue  of  “Hero”  and  •‘American” Grinding 
MiUe,  28  sixes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutter*,  Peek's 
Corn  Threehere.  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers. 
Goodhue  Galvanised  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mill,  fan 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Haws,  Corn  SheUere.  eta. ' 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO., 27Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  HU. 


Make  an  Early  Season  g 

?in  advance  of  that  which  is  ul _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

®J*er  «?.ipo’  5ed  Pressed  JSrlok,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
ops.  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 
youwant.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


using  our  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

.  LE.  Everyman  of  experience  knows  that 
land  that  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 
all  1 . 


We  make 


kinds  of  tile  and 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  FINGERS.  Which  aie  Best? 


NO  GOOD  JUDGE  decides  a  case  until  BOTH  sides  have 
been  heard.  Neither  should  YOU.  Read  and  BELIEVE  all  that 
other  manufacturers  say  of  the  value  of  a  GOOD  weeder  in  the 
held,  but  before  buying  ANY  weeder  see  what  WE  have  to  sav 

|  BREED’S  new  “VICTOR”  WEEDER 
with  ROUND  FINGERS, 

then  decide  in  favor  of  the  one  you  think  is  best  AND  BUY  IT.  i 
twelve  years  of  PERFECT  success  with  ROUND  FINGERS 
enables  us  to 

GUARANTEE  that  our  “Victor”  Weeder  will  do  BETTER  l 
work  m  ALL  crops  and  EVERY  spot  and  place  than  any  otherl 
shape  or  make,  and  that  they  will  do  GOOD  work  where  others! 
will  not  work  at  all.  When  one  does  not  do  so  it  may  be  returned  I 
and  we  will  refund  the  entire  cost  to  you. 

AS-Agents  wanted  everywhere.  First  Weeder  in  a  town  a&  I 
special  price,  and  you  have  the  agency  if  you  want  it.  Write 
TO-DAY  for  our  circulars.  THEY  MAY  SAVE  YOU  DOLLARS. 


THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO.,  26i  MERCHANTS  BOW.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bowker’s  Fertilizers  Enrich  the  Earth. 


Send  to  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  free  copy  “  New  Departure  ”  Catalogue 
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Strong  talk  from  farmers  about 
Hallock’s  Success  «£  Weeder 

is  being  printed  in  this  paper  every  other  week.  See  advertisement  in  last  week’s  issue  ;  also  issues  of  three 
weeks  and  five  weeks  ago.  Look  for  next  week’s  advertisement. 


Farmers,  gardeners, 

DAIRYMEN.  If  you  need  a 
KOOd  Corn  or  Seed  Planter  before 
buying  elsewhere, 
write  for  my  Cata¬ 
logue  and 
prices  of 
the  Centre 
Hall  Ferti¬ 
lizing  Corn 
Drill  and 
Planter.  W.  O.  Kearick,  Centre  Hall, 


They  sow 
all  kinds  of 
grain  and 
put  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  and 
pumpkin 
-  seed  at  the 
Pa.  same  time. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

That  EVERY  FARMER  can  afford  to  buy. 
8pecial  Introductory  Price  this  year  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Now  Is  your  chance.  Don’t  fall  to  write 
usat  once.  8chofield &Co.,  Mfrs.,  Freeport,  III. 


YOU# 


Soing  to  buy  &  HARROW 
't&nt  Best  least  Cash 
U IE  make  that  kind. 
It  L  PAY  HtK. 01IT.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Write  for 

nice.  g.  H.  poundkb 
to  si.Kt.  Atkinson,  WIs. 


THE  EDGAR  FANNING  WEEDER 


Saves  more  labor.  Does  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  any  other 
Weeder.  Weeding  done  while 
cultivating  without  extra 
labor.  No  clogging.  Will  fit 
any  two-horse  cultivator. 
Agents  wanted.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices  write  to 

EdgarFanningWeederCo. 

Baiting  Hollow,  N.  T. 


HL 

SELL 


DIRECT 

TO  THE  t  SEP. 

EPE/G/LE  PPEPALD 


Pon 

Special 
Prices. 

Write  Direct  to  29  BOND  St. 


Castree  c  Siiaw  C#  Mfr5°M°icna 


GANT  CLOG 

No  time  is  lost  “cleaning 
up”  when  you  work  with 
ourlmproved  “Pennsylva¬ 
nia”  Harrow.  Each  tooth 
is  protected  by  a  shoe  at  the 
\frame;  each  tooth  works 
I  free  from  the  frame,  thus 
(avoiding  clogging  between 
‘the  frame  and  the  tooth. 
The  Friction  Clamp  Tooth  Holder  takes  the  lead 
for  strength  and  simplicity.  The  “  I’ESJiSYLVAMi” 

Hoaf mo  HARROW 


lBbyfar  the  most  complete  spring  tooth  harrow 
ever  Invented.  The  teeth  are  easily  adjusted  by 
simply  loosening  one  nut.  Teeth  wear  from  15  to 
Winches.  Send  for  prices.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Lean’s  Harrow 


All 


steel 


The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle. 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  theground ;  slants  back 
to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  harrow  growing 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator.  Saves 
its  cost  first  season.  Address 

--  RODERICK  LF.AH  MEG.  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  0. 


Ease  the  Horses 


There’s  a  wonderful 
saving  of  draft  in 
a  Hench  & 
Dromgold 
riding  or 
walking 

SPRING 
TOOTH 
WHEEL 


HARROW 


Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog  and  find 
out  all  about  the  best  harrows,  cultivators.corn 
planters,  grain  drills,  etc.  Mailed  free.  > 

HENCH  &.  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


Astonishing  The  Nations! 

That  has  always  been  the  way  with  the  McCormick 
Always  New!  Always  in  Front!  Always  Leading ! 
The  most  Modern  of  all  Machines! 


Equally  at  home  in  Oriental  wheat  fields  and  American  prairie  lands. 


Always  the  same.  Always  efficient,  buy  a  /accor/aick 

FODDER  SHREDDER. 


BUY  A  /AcCOR/vMCK 
BINDER. 


BUY  A  /AcCOR/AICK 
MOWER. 


BUY  A  MCCORMICK 
CORN  HARVESTER. 


BUY  A  McCORMICK 
REAPER. 

BUY  A  McCORMICK 
RAKE. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


OUR  POTATO  PLANTER 

PLANTS 
CORN, 

BEANS, 
ENSILAGE. 
DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZER. 


WE  ALSO  MAKE 

CUTTERS, 

WEEDERS, 

SORTERS, 

DIGGERS, 

SPRAYERS, 

and  BARREL 

CHURNS. 


RY  Mill  FREE,  ft 237“RE- 


Address  ASPIN  WALL  IVIFG.  CO..  63  Sabin  Street,  JACKSON,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Excellent  for 
“brushing”  in 
clover  and 
grass  seeds. 


weeds,  quack  grass,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  & 


Eclipse  Weeder 

Adopts  an  Entirely  New  Principle  in  Weeders. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable  so  that  those  coming  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  plants  in  the  row  may  gradually  be 
raised  as  the  plants  Increase  in  size.  It  means  that 
this  weeder  may  he  used  long  after  the  utility  of  all 
other  Weeders  has  ceased.  Has  39  oil  tempered 
spring  teeth,  all  adjustable  to  he  raised  or  lowered, 
to  stand  straight,  or  slant  to  or  from  the  plants. 
Stirs,  fines  and  pulverizes  all  the  top  soil  and  kills  all 
Adjustable  Shafts— fit  any  horse.  Send  at  once  for  special  weeder  circulcrs,  &c. 
TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.,  Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


To  make  money  at  farming  It  is  necessary 
to  use  the  best  labor-saving  and  time-saving 
implements.  The  cost  of  cultivation  Is 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  notch  with  the 
Iron  Age  l’ivot  Wheel  Cultiva¬ 
tor.  The  work  of  cultivation  Is  done 
quickest  and  easiest.  The  wheels,  guided  by 
the  feet,  carrv  the  gangs  of  teeth  to  right  or 
left,  as  desired  Pivots  have  hardened  steel 
ball-bearings.  Gangs  can  be  reduced  to  three 
or  even  two  teeth.  Equipped  with  one  pair 
plows,  shields  and  fallow  tooth  attachment. 
Does  excellent  work,  even  on  hillsides  or 
among  very  crooked  or  irregular  rows. 

BATEMAN  MEG.  CO.  Box  102,  Grenloeh,  M.  J. 


\ 


Narrowed  to  30  inches.  Inches  to  feet. 

This  narrowing  device  permits  the  use  of  this 
weeder  long  ufter  other  weeders  are  set  aside. 
Depth  of  cut  regulated  by  wheel  in  front. 
No  shafts  to  hinder  working  elose  to  fence. 
Positively  no  dogging. 

These  are  a  few  of  thesuperior  points  of  the  “Key¬ 
stone  ”  over  all  other  weeders.  Write  for  prices  and 
territory. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., York,  Pa. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes 

All  Sorts  of  Questions  Answered. 

••Natural"  Apple  Trees. 

A  neighbor  says  that  apple  trees  raised  from  seed  (natural 
trees,  he  calls  them),  and  top-grafted  when  four  or  five  years 
old,  are  much  hardier  as  to  withstanding  blight,  etc.,  than  the 
ordinary  root-grafted  nursery  stock.  He  says,  also,  that  budding 
or  bud  grafting  is  not  good  for  apple  trees,  though  all  right  for 
cherries  and  plums.  Is  he  right  on  these  points?  v.  r.  M. 

Colorado. 

This  is  an  old  question,  and  deserves  a  candid  an¬ 
swer.  It  is  really  a  comparison  between  top-grafted 
and  root-grafted  seedlings.  Taking  the  billions  of 
apple  trees  that  have  been  propagated  by  root-graft¬ 
ing  and  planted  in  orchards  all  over  the  country,  and 
their  fruitfulness,  long  life  and  freedom  from  blight, 
as  compared  with  those  which  were  grown  by  our 
forefathers,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  appear  unfavor¬ 
ably,  except  certain  kinds  that  are  constitutionally 
weak.  It  is  not  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that  many  of  the 
grafted  trees  of  to-day  are 
not  as  vigorous  as  they 
should  be,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  it  aside  from 
any  bad  results  from  root¬ 
grafting,  in  most  cases. 

Some  varieties  are  natu¬ 
rally  very  susceptible  to 
blight,  fungous  diseases 
and  insects,  and  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  what  they  are 
grafted  upon,  or  whether 
they  are  seedlings.  For 
instance,  the  Russian  ap¬ 
ples,  as  a  class,  are  very 
subject  to  blight,  and  no 
stock  upon  which  they 
have  been  worked,  so  far, 
has  given  them  immu¬ 
nity.  Others  are  weak, 
constitutionally,  in  their 
roots,  or  in  all  their  parts, 
and  will  not  grow  well 
under  any  conditions. 

However,  I  have  noticed 
that,  if  some  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  other  fruits  are 
top-grafted  upon  very 
thrifty  stocks,  they  are 
forced  or  fed  into  a  better 
growth  than  if  allowed  to 
form  their  own  root  sys¬ 
tems.  In  case  of  apples 
of  this  character,  there  is 
seedling  that  1  have 


the  method  of  propagation,  as  regards  hardiness, 
resistance  to  blight  and  other  troubles. 

Ben  Davis  Apple  and  Peaches  for  Virginia. 

1.  Will  tbe  much-despised  Ben  Davis  do  well  in  northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  ?  2.  Will  you  name  some  of  the  best  kind  of  peaches  suited 
to  this  locality,  that  will  furnish  fruit  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest?  3.  Will  10  degrees  below  zero  kill  peach  buds ?  r.  v. 

Virginia. 

1.  Certainly  ;  Ben  Davis  does  very  well  in  northern 
Virginia.  It  is  a  market  apple  that  pays  almost 
every  one  who  grows  it  there.  2.  A  good  list  of 
peaches  for  that  section  for  family  use,  arranged  in 
order  of  ripening,  is  as  follows :  Sneed,  Triumph, 
Rivers,  St.  John,  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta,  Family, 
Stump,  Walker,  Chairs,  Salway,  Wilkins  and  Hen¬ 
rietta.  3.  No ;  it  is  not  certain  that  a  temperature  of 
10  degrees  below  zero  is  fatal  to  peach  buds,  although 
it  often  is  so.  The  injury  depends  much  upon  the 
condition  of  the  trees,  the  state  of  the  soil,  and  the 
duration  of  the  cold  spell.  If  the  trees  are  vigorous 


Fruits  for  Cold  Wisconsin. 


A  CROP  OF  QUESTIONS,  PERTINENT  AND  PERENNIAL.  Fig 
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rer  seen  that  is  better  than  root-grafted  trees  of  Ben  and  the  fruit  buds  well  ripened  and  entirely  dormant, 
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)avis  and  Northern  Spy.  Ordinary  seedlings  vary  in 
hriftiness,  hardiness,  etc.,  just  as  ordinary  root- 
rafted  nursery  stock  varies.  Some  of  the  most  sub- 
tantial  apple  trees  that  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown 
rom  root-grafts. 

The  idea  that  budding  is  not  a  good  way  to  propa¬ 
gate  apple  trees,  but  “all  right  for  cherries  and 
ilums”,  is  a  mistake.  Some  nurserymen  bud  a  great 
nany  of  their  apple  stocks,  and  grow  good  trees  by 
hat  method.  In  a  climate  where  apple  trees  are  in¬ 
ured  by  the  severe  Winters,  it  is  a  common  practice 
o  top-work  upon  very  hardy  stocks,  such  as  Olden- 
jurg,  Virginia  crab,  etc.,  and  both  grafting  and  bud- 
ling  are  used.  These  stocks  are  originally  obtained 
jy  root-grafting  and  setting  so  deep  that  they  are 
ikely  to  form  some  roots  above  the  graft.  There- 
are,  these  very  hardy  trees  are,  after  all,  nothing 
ut  top- worked  trees  on  root-grafted  stocks.  The 


the  soil  moist  and  the  severe  cold  only  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  there  may  be  little  damage  to  the  buds.  I  have 
had  some  peaches  in  my  own  orchards  in  the  West 
after  the  buds  had  passed  through  more  than  15  de¬ 
grees  below  zero. 

Sprouting  Apple  Seeds. 

I  could  not  get  apple  seeds  in  time  to  plant  them  and  have 
them  freeze.  Can  I  sprout  them  successfully  by  soaking  in  hot 
or  cold  water?  j.  d.  a. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Apple  seeds  that  are  now  being  kept  out  of  the 
ground  may,  probably,  be  induced  to  sprout  by  soak¬ 
ing  them  in  cold  water  for  a  week  before  planting. 
Change  the  water  often,  and  keep  it  very  cold.  At 
this  late  date,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
into  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  fit  to  stir, 
plant  them  in  drills  as  close  as  they  can  be  cultivated. 
Sow  them  not  over  one  inch  deep,  and  in  the  best  of 
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anclusion  is  that  more  depends  upon  the  variety  than  soil,  so  they  will  make  thrifty  plants. 


I  am  thinking  of  planting  a  few  trees— apple,  crab,  pear  and 
plum,  also  some  small  fruits— currants,  gooseberries,  etc.  I 
would  like  some  information  as  to  varieties  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  this  latitude.  The  climate  is  very  severe,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  going  to  40  or  50  degrees  below  zero.  The  soil  Is 
sandy,  and  the  land  nearly  level,  with  what  Blope  there  Is  to¬ 
wards  the  south.  It  will  be  an  experiment,  as  there  is  no  orchard 
in  the  county.  I  think  that  I  will  try  about  40  trees  at  first;  I 
want  them  for  home  use.  Will  you  give  distances  to  plant,  etc.? 
Would  it  be  best  for  me  to  purchase  trees  grown  In  Missouri  ? 

Is  there  any  nursery  firm  whose  word  can  be  relied  upon  ? 
Hayward,  Wis.  c.  K.  D. 

There  are  very  few  apples  and  pears  that  will  endure 
the  climate  of  that  country,  where  the  thermometer 
registers  50  degrees  below  zero,  and  blizzards  blow 
for  several  days  at  a  time.  Crab  apples  and  plums 
of  the  native,  Prunus  Americana,  type  are  more 
hardy.  Among  the  most  hardy  of  the  apples  are 
Hibernal,  Oldenburg,  Charlamoff  and  Peerless.  Of 
the  crabs,  Martha,  Whitney,  Virginia  and  Briar 
Sweet  are  good.  Many  of  the  plums  of  the  species 

mentioned  will  do  very 
well — Wolf,  Cheney,  Stod¬ 
dard,  Rollingstone, 
Ocheeda,  New  Ulm, 
Wyant,  Hawkeye,  Gay¬ 
lord  and  De  Soto.  If  any 
of  the  pears  be  tried, 
Bessemianka  is  most 
likely  to  endure  the  severe 
climate.  Twenty  feet 
apart  is  sufficient  for  all 
but  the  apples,  and  they 
should  be  30  feet  there. 
Where  the  apple  succeeds 
well,  this  is  too  close  for 
the  trees  when  they  get 
old.  My  advice  as  to 
where  to  purchase  the 
trees  is  to  get  them  of 
some  nursery  as  far  north 
as  good  stock  can  be 
bought.  There  are  good, 
reliable,  honest  nursery¬ 
men  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  from  whom 
they  may  be  had.  There 
are  so  many  chances  to 
cheat  in  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness,  that  bad  men  some¬ 
times  take  advantage  of 
the  circumstances,  but 
there  are  many  honest 
people  in  the  business,  too. 
Sometimes  honest  nurs¬ 
erymen  send  out  stock 
wrongly  labeled  because 
they  bought  it  so  without 
knowing  it.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  to  buy  more  or 
less  of  each  other,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  much  un¬ 
intentional  wrong  and  apparent  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  really  honest  nurserymen. 

Propagating  Butternuts  and  Grapes. 

1.  Is  there  any  practicable  way  for  a  farmer  to  propagate  the 
butternut,  except  from  seed  ?  Many  of  the  trees  around  here  are 
barren,  and  some  bear  inferior  nuts,  so  that  seedlings  might  not 
be  satisfactory.  If  they  are  to  be  grown  from  seed,  would  nuts 
that  have  been  stored  in  a  dry  place  since  last  Fall,  be  suitable 
to  use,  and  how  should  they  be  treated  now  ?  If  not,  how  should 
they  have  been  kept  ?  Would  the  seedlings  require  shade  the 
first  season  ?  2.  I  have  some  grape  cuttings,  secured  late  last 
Fall  and  buried,  part  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  and  part  in  a  dry 
place  out-of-doors.  How  shall  I  manage  with  them  in  the  Spring 
to  secure  the  largest  number  of  plants  practicable  ?  I  have 
had  no  experience  in  growing  grapes,  or  in  starting  the  vines. 

Vermont.  8.  s.  c. 

1.  Seedlings  from  butternuts  are  variable,  but  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  is  the  case  with  improved 
varieties  of  nuts  and  fruits.  They  are  likely  to  run 
tolerably  close  to  the  natural  type.  But  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  grafted  trees  would  he  better,  because  they 
would  be  sure  to  bear  the  same  kinds  of  nuts  as  the 
parent  trees.  Grafting  or  budding  these  and  all  other 
nuts  is  a  difficult  job,  but  it  can  be  done.  Dry  nuts 
are  very  likely  not  to  grow,  although  I  have  had  them 
sprout  after  they  had  been  kept  for  months  in  the 
house.  Such  nuts  should  be  soaked  for  several  days 
in  water  that  is  as  nearly  ice  cold  as  possible,  and 
then  planted  one  inch  deep  in  heavy  soil,  or  a  little 
more  in  light  land.  The  proper  way  to  keep  nuts  is 
to  put  them  in  damp  soil  or  sand  as  soon  as  gathered, 
and  never  let  them  dry  out.  The  seedlings  would  not 
require  shading  while  young,  or  at  any  time,  unless 
they  were  in  a  very  warm  or  dry  climate.  2.  Grape 
cuttings  for  planting  should  be  made  about  8  or  10 
inches  long.  The  vines  should  be  cut  into  such  lengths 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  shears,  so  as  not  to  crush  or  split 
them.  The  lower  or  butt  cut  should  be  very  close  to 
a  bud  or  joint,  because  roots  come  out  there  much 
more  readily  than  between  the  joints.  The  top  cut 
should  be  an  inch  or  more  above  the  top  bud,  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  in  no  degree  injured,  for  it  is  expected 
to  grow  and  make  the  top.  The  cuttings  should  be 
firmly  set  in  mellow  ground  in  early  Spring,  leaving 
out  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top.  Then  keep 
them  well  cultivated  during  the  whole  season  of 
growth. 

Unproductive  Damson  Plum  Trees. 

I  have  100  three-year-old  Blue  Damson  plum  trees  that  have 
never  borne.  They  were  sprouts  from  an  old  orchard.  When 
will  they  bear  ?  Will  it  pay  me  to  leave  them  ?  j.  w.  c. 

Illinois. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  practice  to  dig  up  sprouts 
of  the  Damson  plum,  and  make  new  orchards  of  them  ; 
it  is  a  very  good  plan  if  the  sprouts  are  well  rooted. 
The  principal  objection  is  their  proneness  to  sprout. 
However,  this  is  not  a  serious  fault  if  the  ground  is 
cultivated  very  shallow,  so  as  not  to  break  the  roots 
and  induce  a  large  number  of  sprouts  to  grow.  I 
would  certainly  let  the  trees  stand,  and  take  good  care 
of  them  if  the  variety  is  a  good  one.  They  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  begin  to  bear  in  a  year  or  two. 

A  Deteriorated  Concord  Grape  Vine. 

About  85  years  afro,  I  procured  a  Concord  grape  vine,  then  a 
new  variety.  It  proved  remarkably  prolific,  bearing  high  char¬ 
acter  fruit.  The  late  Hon.  J  F.  C.  Hyde  sought  and  obtained 
many  plants  from  my  Concord,  the  fruit  from  which  took  first 
prize  several  years  at  our  horticultural  fairs  Of  late  years,  no 
first-class  fruit  has  been  received  from  the  vine.  What  can  I  do 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  superior  condition  ?  n.  t.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  possible  that  neglect  of  some  sort  is  the  cause 
of  deterioration  of  the  fruit  of  this  vine.  Although 
35  years  is  a  good  old  age  for  a  grape  vine,  there  are 
many  thrifty  and  productive  specimens  of  many  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  much  older.  As  the  Scripture  says,  “Dig 
about  it  and  dung  it  Prune  it  back  to  good  healthy 
wood,  if  it  has  such,  and  see  what  it  will  do.  It  may 
be  that  its  days  of  usefulness  are  over.  If  good  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  bring  it  into  profitable  bearing,  then  it 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  plant  a  new  vine. 

Apples  for  Southern  Indiana. 

I  intend  to  set  a  large  apple  orchard  for  commercial  purposes. 
What  varieties  of  apples  are  best  for  profit  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  following  varieties:  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Home 
Beauty,  Roxbury  Russet,  Smith’s  Cider,  Tompkins  King,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Seek-no-Further,  Winesap,  York  Imperial,  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  Arkansas  Black  ?  I  live  in  southern  Indiana,  about 
latitude  38.  The  soil  is  heavy  clay  without  any  sand,  is  high  and 
slightly  rolling.  I  wish  Winter  apples.  Will  subscribers  living 
on  the  Air  Line  Railroad  or  its  vicinity,  or  near  the  same  latitude , 
tell  of  the  apples  that  do  best  in  their  neighborhoods  ?  w.  n.  r. 
Indiana. 

With  my  present  understanding  of  apple  orchard¬ 
ing,  and  having  recently  traveled  in  southern  Indiana, 
looking  over  the  orchards  and  examining  into  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  varieties  growing  there,  and  among 
them,  most  of  those  mentioned  by  W.  R.  F.,  I 
would  plant  as  follows  :  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis. 
Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan  and  Arkansaw.  Regarding 
the  other  varieties  mentioned,  Grimes  Golden  is  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  should  not  be  left  out  of  any 
family  list  in  that  section ;  but  it  is  too  early  for 
Winter  use,  except  it  be  gathered  very  early  and  kept 
with  care  for  a  short  time.  Farther  north  it  keeps 
later.  Roxbury  Russet  is  a  poor  bearer  and  a  poor 
keeper,  too,  in  that  section.  Smith  is  a  fairly  good 
early  Winter  variety  there,  but  it  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  has  been  discarded  by  most  orchardists 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tompkins  King  is  very 
unsuitable  there.  It  ripens  in  the  Fall,  and  is  shaken 
off  very  badly  by  the  winds.  The  tree  is  also  badly 
affected  by  the  climate,  and  soon  dies.  Twenty  Ounce 
is  utterly  worthless  as  a  Winter  apple  so  far  south.  It 
is  a  Fall  apple,  and  is  not  very  good  for  that  season 
there,  as  it  is  not  a  heavy  bearer  and  rots  quite  easily. 
Westfield  (the  Seek-no-Further  part  has  been  cut  off)  is 
another  Fall  apple  in  southern  Indiana.  It  is  small  and 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Winesap  is  an  excellent 
Winter  apple  for  home  use,  and  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  standard  Winter  apples  for  market  in  that 
region,  and  is  yet  held  in  such  esteem  by  many  ;  but 
it  is  losing  favor  when  compared  with  varieties  that 


are  taking  its  place.  It  has  the  fault  of  overbearing, 
and  the  fruit  becomes  small  as  the  trees  attain  age. 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  very  ungainly,  making 
it  difficult  to  prune  into  convenient  shape.  The  Ar¬ 
kansaw,  or  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  according  to  some 
authorities,  is  a  seedling  of  Winesap,  and  although 
not  so  good  in  quality,  or  so  well  colored,  it  is  larger  and 
the  tree  is  decidedly  better.  Stayman,  another  seed¬ 
ling  of  Winesap,  is  fully  as  good  as  its  parent  in  every 
way,  and  the  tree  has  a  much  better  habit  of  growth. 
Arkansas  Black  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is 
one  of  the  Winesap  type,  and  the  fruit  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  but  the  quality  is  not  very  high,  and  it 
falls  so  badly  before  picking  time  as  to  prove  the 
variety  worthless  for  market  purposes.  Reasonably 
fertile  clay  soil  that  lies  high  and  is  well  drained  in 
southern  Indiana  is  good  for  apple  culture.  There 
are  many  very  large  and  profitable  orchards  in  that 
region  now. 

Some  Massachusetts  Fruit  Problems. 

1.  I  have  a  lot  of  thrifty  peach  trees,  set  four  years  ago,  bought 
for  Mt.  Rose,  but  prove  to  be  a  medium,  yellow-fleshed  fruit  that 
rots  before  getting  mellow.  How  would  you  advise  to  change  to 
a  good  variety  ?  Or  would  it  be  best  to  pull  out  and  reset  ?  2. 
How  near  to  known,  existing  and  uncontrollable  cases  of  yellows 
would  it  be  advisable  to  grow  a  pear  h  orchard  ?  3.  Would  there  be 
any  use  to  attempt  to  keep  an  orchard  clear  of  yellows  with  a 
neighbor’s  diseased  trees  within  25  rods,  and  the  neighbor  an  un 
believer  in  yellows  ?  4.  What  are  the  first  observable  symptoms 
that  would  jueti'y  removal  of  a  tree  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
yellows?  5.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  the  Parlln  and  the 
Arctic  apple?  G.  K- 

Massachusetts. 

1.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  rebud  peach  trees 
so  large  as  four-year-olds.  The  only  way  to  change 
the  variety  is  to  dig  them  out  and  reset.  2.  It  is 
not  known  how  far  peach  yellows  is  contagious,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  spread  in  so  many  ways.  3  It  would 
be  likely  to  spread  from  a  neighboring  orchard  that 
was  not  more  than  25  yards  distant,  but  if  a  constant 
watch  is  kept  for  the  first  symptoms  of  a  diseased  tree, 
and  all  such  are  promptly  dug  out  and  burned,  there 
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might  be  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety  in  growing  an 
orchard  within  that  distance.  That  unbelieving 
neighbor,  and  all  like  him,  need  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law  laid  upon  their  trees,  and  that  they  be  obliged 
to  foot  the  expense  bills  for  destroying  them.  It  is 
rank  folly  for  such  pests  to  be  allowed.  Peach  yel¬ 
lows,  like  smallpox,  can  and  should  be  stamped  out 
on  sight.  One  disease  is  just  as  real  as  the  other. 
Michigan  has  practically  wiped  out  peach  yellows, 
and  it  can  be  done  everywhere  by  concerted  action. 
4.  Premature  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  usually  the  first 
sign  of  this  disease.  The  skin  of  the  peach  begins  to 
show  red  specks,  and  the  flesh  has  streaks  of  the  same 
color.  The  next  sign  is  a  growth  of  slender,  wiry 
shoots,  which  are  commonly  in  clusters.  5.  The  Par- 
lin  apple  I  do  not  know.  The  Arctic  is  a  dark  red 
apple  of  medium  size  and  very  fair  quality.  It  is  a 
very  late  keeper,  and  is  thought  well  of  by  the  few 
who  have  tested  it. 

Fruit  Trees  for  a  Backyard. 

I  want  to  set  three  or  four  fruit  trees  in  my  backyard— a  couple 
of  plums,  a  cherry,  and  some  other  desirable  fruit  that  will  be 
likely  to  grow.  I  would  line  to  put  in  some  gooseberry  and  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  if  the  location  is  suitable.  Toe  house  fronts  east, 
and  the  nearest  house  is  about  150  feet  away.  Will  you  suggest 
what  kind  of  stock  to  buy?  What  kind  of  a  grower  would  the 
Wild  Goose  plum  make?  H.  E,  V- 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  plant  a  Richmond 
cherry  tree  and  one  of  English  Morello,  which  is  one 
early  and  one  late  variety.  Both  are  quite  sure  bear¬ 
ers  in  the  climate  of  Kansas  City.  The  Wild  Goose 
plum  is  a  thrifty  grower,  but  not  a  sure  bearer  by  it¬ 
self.  The  flowers  of  some  other  variety  are  needed  to 
pollenize  those  of  the  Wild  Goose.  Moreman  is  one  of 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  All  kinds  are  not  suitable 
to  each  other,  even  though  they  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  One  or  more  of  the  Japan  plum  trees  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  Abundance,  -Wickson  or  Burbank 
would  be  very  nice  for  a  suburban  lot.  Currants  do 
not  succeed  well  in  the  climate  of  Kansas  City,  as  I 
know  by  many  trials  covering  an  experience  of  18 


years  not  far  from  there.  The  Summers  are  too  hot 
and  dry.  The  best  location  for  a  few  currant  bushes 
in  that  region  is  close  up  to  the  north  side  of  a  stone 
or  board  fence,  where  the  afternoon  sun  cannot  reach 
them.  Under  the  shade  of  trees  is  not  nearly  so  good, 
for  the  roots  of  the  trees  rob  the  currants  of  moisture. 
The  soil  must  be  moist  and  cool  if  they  are  to  flourish. 
Mulching  helps  materially.  The  gooseberry  is  a  more 
rugged  plant,  and  will  flourish  there  quite  well  with 
fair  treatment.  Houghton  is  the  most,  dependable 
variety  for  that  part  of  the  country. 

Peaches  for  Virginia. 

Will  you  name  a  short  list  of  the  best  peaches  for  this 
locality  ?  I  would  like  the  best  and  most  productive  market  peach 
ripening  September  15  or  later.  What  about  Wonderful,  Wilkins 
Cling,  Geary’s  Hold  On  and  Henrietta?  c.  w.  it. 

Loudon  County,  Va. 

It  is  presumed  from  the  questions  asked  that  all  of 
the  varieties  are  for  market  purposes.  In  this  case,  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  most  com¬ 
mercial  peach  growers  to  discard  nearly  or  entirely 
all  the  earliest  kinds.  Beginning  with  Elberta,  which 
usually  ripens  in  August  in  the  latitude  of  Harper’s 
Ferry,  we  may  plant  Walker,  Sal  way,  Wilkins,  Piquet 
and  Henrietta  Wonderful  and  Geary  are  much  like 
Smock.  Chairs  is,  also,  a  very  good  medium  late 
peach.  Among  the  very  late  yellow  peaches,  the  Sal- 
way  seems  to  be  a  prime  favorite,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  peach  that  C.  W.  R.  is  looking  for. 
Crothers  is  a  medium  late  white  and  red  freestone 
that  is  not  known  in  the  eastern  States,  but  is  of  al¬ 
most  perfect  quality  in  every  respect.  Bonanza  is  a 
later  one  of  similar  character  that  is  attracting  much 
attention  from  the  great  peach  growers  of  the  West. 


THE  FEEDING  OF  A  TREE. 

WHAT  IT  EATS.  HOW  IT  EATS. 

Where  Shall  We  Put  Its  Dinner? 

(Concluded  from  Page  198  ) 

The  Plant  Food  Taken.— Next  we  come  to  in¬ 
quire  how  much  plant  food— of  the  sort  supplied  in 
fertilizers — a  fruit  tree  or  an  acre  of  fruit  trees  takes 
from  the  soil  in  a  year,  and  how  much  of  this  is  taken 
away  from  the  land  in  fruit  and  leaves.  This  cannot 
be  directly  and  fully  answered,  for  the  data  are  lack¬ 
ing.  Let  us  see  what  we  have.  We  have  a  single 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  plant  food  removed  in  a 
crop  of  peaches  as  determined  several  years  ago  at  our 
Station.  Reckoning  130  trees  to  the  acre,  and  three 
baskets  to  the  tree  as  an  average  yield  from  orchards 
five  years  planted,  we  found  that  about  20  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  22  of  potash,  four  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
only  one  of  lime  were  taken  from  an  acre  of  peach  or¬ 
chard  in  the  fruit.  Bv  the  way,  the  pulp  of  the  peach 
contains,  by  far,  the  larger  part  of  the  nitrogen  and 
mineral  matters,  the  stones  and  seeds  carry  only 
one- fourth  of  the  nitrogen  and  one-tenth  of  the  ash 
elements. 

The  composition  of  apples,  and  ve^y  likely  that  of 
pears,  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  peaches, 
though  pound  for  pound  of  fruit,  apples  take  more 
mineral  matter  from  the  soil  than  peaches.  The 
leaves,  too,  contain,  while  growing,  large  quantities 
of  mineral  matter,  and  carry  off  a  part  of  this  when 
they  fall  ;  not  the  whole  of  it,  by  any  means.  It  is  a 
well-established,  fact  that,  during  the  Summer,  the 
tree  withdraws  these  things  from  the  leaf  into  the 
stem.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  the  leaves  of  the 
peach  contain  the  highest  percentage  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  May,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  steadily  decreases  through  the  season.  The 
largest  total  amount  is  found  in  July,  and  then  de¬ 
creases  till  the  leaves  fall.  In  some  tests  of  oak  and 
chestnut  leaves  years  ago,  I  found  that  green  oak 
leaves  lost  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  in  their  dry  matter  between  the  time 
they  began  to  fade  and  the  time  they  were  dead  or 
falling  ;  less  than  one  month.  That  is,  on  October  16, 
the  leaves  contained  1.93  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  but  on 
November  13,  they  had  only  .77.  The  dry  substance 
of  the  leaves  in  the  same  time  lost  two-thirds  of  the 
percentage  of  potash,  and  one-half  the  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid,  while  the  lime  remained,  and  did  not 
flow  back  into  the  tree  trunk.  For  these  reasons,  I 
believe,  estimates  of  the  exhaustion  of  soil  calculated 
from  the  analyses  of  leaves  gathered  before  they  fall, 
are  likely  to  be  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  A  large  part 
of  the  same  mineral  matter  and  nitrogen  which  are 
found  in  the  leaves  while  they  are  still  green,  may  be 
found  the  next  year  in  the  fruit  crop.  It  is  only  the 
amount  of  plant  food  found  in  the  leaves  after  they 
have  fallen,  which  can  be  reckoned  as  a  loss  to  the 
orchard. 

Prof.  Roberts,  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station, 
had  all  the  green  leaves  picked  in  July,  from  a  Seek- 
no-Further  apple  tree  of  fairly  thrifty  growth  but 
under  normal  size,  in  an  old  apple  orchard,  and  found 
that,  -calculated  from  his  results  with  this  tree,  an 
acre  of  orchard  at  that  season  would  contain  over 
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8,000  pounds — four  tons— of  leaves,  and  that  in  them 
there  would  be  33  pounds  of  nitrogen,  13  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  40  of  potash.  A  larger  amount  probably 
than  would  be  found  in  them  either  earlier  or  later  in 
the  season,  and  probably  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
would  take  from  the  tree  when  they  fell  in  Autumn. 

What  About  It  ? — But  what  has  all  this  talk  of 
root  systems  and  tree  trunks  and  leaves  to  do  with 
fertilizers  for  fruits  ?  Why,  everything  to  do  with  it ! 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  book  farmer,  which  is  ap¬ 
plicable  not  simply  to  one  orchard,  one  soil,  one  set  of 
conditions,  but  to  all  orchards  and  all  soils.  Now  let 
us  see  if  from  it  all,  we  can  gather  any  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  which  may  serve  to  quiet  those  who  “  Seek 
after  a  sign  ”  ;  an  agricultural  recipe,  definite  and  con¬ 
cise  ;  no  cure,  no  pay  : 

First. — Broadcast  fertilizers  in  orchards.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  policy  than  to  sow  around  each  tree  separately. 
Of  course,  if  you  want  to  try  doctoring  a  sick  tree, 
that  is  another  thing — but  a  better  thing  is  to  pull 
out  the  tree,  and  set  another.  But  you  can’t  throw 
bone  dust  and  potash  salts  into  any  part  of  a  thrifty 
orchard  where  the  tree  roots  will  not  get  at  it. 

Second. — If  you  cultivate,  plow  under  the  fertilizer 
deeply,  right  after  sowing.  It  keeps  the  main  roots 
down  where  they  belong,  and  if  the  fertilizer  is  turned 
in  just  above  them,  it  will  sink  somewhat  as  it  dis¬ 
solves,  another  annual  rootlet  and  root  hairs  will 
come  up  to  get  it,  and  if  they  are  cut  by  next  year’s 
plowing,  there  is  no  harm  done.  Put  your  fertilizer 
where  you  want  your  roots,  and  you  will  get  them 
there.  You  can  call  them  as  you  can  call  a  flock  of 
hens.  If  you  only  top-dress,  which  is  all  you  can  do, 
unless  you  cultivate,  the  tree  roots  will  come  to  the 
surface,  where  they  will  suffer  from  drought  some¬ 
times,  and  from  competition  with  grass  roots  at  all 
times. 

Third. — Don’t  forget  lime  in  some  form,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  plant  food.  If  you  are  using  wood  ashes  freely, 
as  many  of  our  orchardists  are  doing,  your  orchard 
gets  all  the  lime  it  needs.  Over  one-third  of  ordinary 
Canada  unleached  ashes  is  carbonate  of  lime.  But 
if  you  use  muriate  for  potash  instead  of  ashes,  try 
putting  on  half  a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  every  few 
years.  It  will  settle  the  lime  question,  and  will  very 
likely  make  your  fertilizer  nitrogen  more  available. 

Fourth. — Don’t  be  afraid  to  put  on  nitrogen,  quickly  - 
available  nitrogen,  and  plenty  of  it.  Don’t  pay  too 
much  thought  to  the  talk  that  nitrogen  makes  the 
tree  run  to  wood  and  leaves — soil  does — and  not  to 
fruit — soil  doesn’t.  A  peach  crop  takes  off  from  the 
orchard  nearly  as  much  nitrogen  as  it  does  potash. 
We  found  20  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  peach  crop,  and 
22  of  potash.  We  found  twice  as  much  nitrogen  in 
peach  twigs  and  small  branches  as  potash.  In  the 
roots,  limbs  and  trunks  of  the  apple,  Prof.  Roberts 
found  as  much  nitrogen  as  potash,  and  in  the  green 
leaves,  two- thirds  as  much  nitrogen  as  potash.  Your 
crop  doesn’t  grow  on  air.  It  must  grow  on  sound, 
lusty  wood,  and  only  there,  and  sound  wood  has  got 
to  have  plenty  of  nitrogen  for  its  growth.  A  well- 
balanced  fertilizer  will  not  make  a  tree  “  run  ”  to  this 
or  that ;  a  well-fed  tree  will  do  what  it  was  meant  to 
do  from  the  beginning,  and  unless  you  starve  it  in  one 
direction,  you  cannot  make  it  run  perversely  in  an¬ 
other.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  used  on  nurEery  stock, 
and  also  on  peach  orchards  in  bearing,  with  excellent 
effect.  Cheaper  forms  of  nitrogen  may,  also,  be  used, 
especially  where  the  orchard  is  cultivated  in  early 
Summer. 

Fifth. — Remember  that  cultivating  is  fertilizing. 
Dried  blood,  bone,  cotton-seed  meal  and  all  the  or¬ 
ganic  forms  of  nitrogen  are  thrown  away  in  a  soil  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  or  not  well  supplied  with  air.  They 
need  to  be  tickled  with  the  cultivator,  and  to  have 
the  soil  above  them  lightened  to  let  in  air,  so  that,  by 
microbe  action,  their  nitrogen  may  take  the  form  of 
nitrate,  and  go  to  feed  the  trees. 

Does  Green  Manuring  Pay  ?— Sixth. — Does  it 
pay  to  practice  green  manuring  with  rye  or  with 
Crimson  clover  ?  Sometimes,  and  then  again, 
sometimes  not.  Think  first  what  green  manur¬ 
ing  does — that  is  book  farming — and  then  think 
whether  your  land  needs  that  thing  done — that  is 
practical  farming.  What  does  it  do?  Either  crop 
gets  a  start  in  midsummer  or  early  Fall.  Now  before 
either  clover  or  rye  does  much  of  anything  above 
ground,  they  6 end  out  and  down  a  very  large  root  sys¬ 
tem  below  ground.  While  the  crop  looks  as  though  it 
were  standing  still  for  several  weeks,  it  is  growing 
tremendously  below  ground,  and  reaching  out  and 
laying  hold  of  all  the  available  food  which  it  can  get 
hold  of.  It  takes  very  little  moisture  out  of  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  but  takes  up  availa¬ 
ble  plant  food  rapidly.  If  the  crop  is  clover,  and  if 
the  soil  is  not  rich  in  available  nitrogen,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be,  considerable  nitrogen  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  air  and  fixed  by  the  clover  for  its  use.  When 


Spring  comes,  assuming  that  the  crop  is  not  winter- 
killed,  a  rapid  growth  begins  above  ground.  The 
green  crop  still  draws  some  food  from  the  soil,  and  as 
its  foliage  increases,  pumps  water  also  out  of  the  soil 
at  a  pretty  rapid  rate.  This  goes  on  until  the  crop  is 
turned  under.  Then  decay  begins,  going  on  much 
more  quickly  in  clover  than  in  a  grain  crop,  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  plant  food  of  this  green  mass  is  turned  over 
to  the  growing  trees. 

How  soon  the  matter  of  a  green  crop  becomes  avail¬ 
able  to  plants,  after  plowing  under,  we  cannot  tell. 
It  is  not,  probably,  very  prompt  in  its  action.  By 
July,  we  believe  our  fruit  trees  have  a  larger  amount 


SCATTERING  WITH  A  FREE  HAND.  Fig.  83. 

of  nitrogen  and  mineral  plant  food  in  their  leaves 
than  in  any  other  month.  From  then  on,  they  are 
passing  it  back  into  this  growing  wood.  Their  great¬ 
est  demand  on  the  plant  food  of  the  soil  has  been  met 
for  the  year.  It  is  generally  believed,  too,  that  a 
large  supply  of  soluble  plant  food  in  the  soil,  later  in 
the  season,  may  stimulate  growth  too  much,  and  leave 
too  little  time  for  the  wood  to  ripen  and  harden  up 
before  Winter.  This  is  a  point  where  careful  experi¬ 
ment  is  needed,  but  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  would  seem  that  a  green  crop  growing  rap¬ 
idly  in  late  Summer  would  serve  to  absorb  the  soluble 
plant  food  of  the  soil,  which  might  otherwise  unduly 


SOWING  BY  RULE  OF  THUMB.  Fig.  84. 

stimulate  growth  of  wood  in  the  trees,  and  to  hold 
this  store  of  food  till  the  trees  needed  it  again.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  uses  of  a  green  crop  in  the 
Fall.  In  the  Spring,  I  would  not  call  it  any  great 
loss  if  the  crop  dies — as  Crimson  clover  is  so  likely  to 
do  after  living  all  Winter.  The  plant  food  is  there 
in  its  roots  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  the  trees.  But  if 
the  crop  is  all  there  in  the  Spring,  how  long  shall  we 
let  it  grow  ?  Some  do  not  plow  till  the  middle  of 
May,  when  the  clover  is  in  full  bloom.  I  question 
whether,  when  turned  under  as  late  as  that,  the  trees 
will  get  very  much  plant  food  from  it  the  same  year. 
If  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  dry,  harm  may  be  done  by 
drying  out  the  soil  too  much  with  this  lush  crop.  If, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  land  is  very  moist,  the  green 
crop,  by  standing  till  full  grown,  may  be  a  benefit, 
playing  the  part  of  a  temporary  underdrain. 

A  General  Fertilizer. — Seventh. — Is  there  any 
formula  which  may  serve  as  a  general  guide  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  orchards  ?  I  have  none  to  recommend.  In 
New  Jersey,  Prof.  Voorhees,  who  has  had  as  good  a 
chance  for  study  and  observation  on  this  matter,  says 
these  proportions  have  been  found  very  serviceable  : 
One  part  or  100  pounds  each  of  ground  bone,  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash,  or  150  pounds  of  ground 
bone  to  100  pounds  of  muriate,  i.  e.,  four  parts  of 
nitrogen,  50  parts  of  potash,  and  from  22  to  36  of 
phosphoric  acid.  On  soils  of  good  character,  for  apples 
and  pears,  Prof.  Voorhees  would  use  400  pounds  of 
either  of  the  above  mixtures,  beginning  when  the 
trees  reach  the  bearing  period.  As  they  grow  older, 
and  bear  more,  increase  the  dose.  He  says,  however, 
that  the  best  growers  use  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds 
of  this  mixture,  annually,  and  find  their  profit  not 
only  in  larger  yields,  but  in  quality  of  fruit  and  in  in¬ 
creased  tendency  to  continuous  crops  and  longer  life 
of  the  irees.  On  lighter,  sandy  soils,  he  would  use 
even  more  of  this  “  basic  ”  formula,  and  with  it,  at 
least  20  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  some  form,  equivalent 
to  125  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  For  peaches,  he 
recommends  still  heavier  fertilization,  because  the 
cropping  is  more  exhaustive,  and  the  tree  matures 
more  rapidly.  Here,  too,  he  would  use  quickly  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  like  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  only  careful  and  continuous  experiment  on  the 
fertilization  of  a  peach  orchard,  of  which  we  have  full 
record,  was  made  by  Prof.  Voorhees.  The  fertilized 
plot  received  annually  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  350 
pounds  dissolved  boneblack,  and  150  pounds  muriate 
of  potash  per  acre.  The  manured  plot  had  20  tons  of 
manure  each  year  per  acre,  and  another  plot  received 
no  manure. 

In  seven  crop  years,  the  yield  without  manure  aver¬ 
aged  86  baskets  per  acre  annually  ;  with  fertilizers, 
262  ;  with  manure,  277. 

In  a  very  favorable  season,  the  plot  without  fertil¬ 
izer  or  manure  yielded  only  11  baskets  ;  fertilized,  152; 
manured,  162. 

He  found  that,  on  unmanured  and  unfertilized  land, 
the  crops,  after  eight  years,  were  so  small  as  to  reduce 
the  average  of  the  whole  period  ;  while  on  the  manured 
or  fertilized  land,  the  average  was  not  only  not  re¬ 
duced,  but  actually  increased,  i.  e.,  after  the  unfertil¬ 
ized  trees  had  practically  ceased  to  bear,  the  fertil¬ 
ized  trees  were  bearing  better  than  ever.  It  is,  also, 
noteworthy  that  fertilizers  tided  the  trees  over  un¬ 
favorable  seasons,  making  them  moderately  fruitful, 
while  the  crop  of  unfertilized  trees  was  a  failure. 

Connecticut  Ex.  Station.  [prof.  |  k.  h.  jknkins. 


“A  SOWER  WENT  FORTH  TO  SOW.’’ 

SOME  SUGGESTIVE  SEED  SOWERS. 

At  Figs.  83  and  84,  are  shown  two  operations  that 
are  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener.  The  proper  sowing  of  the  seed  goes  far  to  in¬ 
sure  a  remunerative  crop.  Carelessness  here  may 
mean  great  loss.  Modern  mechanical  devices  are  of 
great  help  in  evenly  scattering  and  properly  covering 
the  seed  both  in  field  and  garden.  But  the  old-time 
methods  were  more  laborious,  and  required  greater 
skill  and  experience. 

To  many  a  man,  the  sower  with  the  bag  over  his 
shoulder  will  recall  wearisome  days  spent  in  tramping 
over  the  soft,  newly-plowed  earth,  lugging  a  heavy  bag 
or  basket  of  grain,  with  eye  fixed  on  a  distant  stake 
to  insure  perfect  distribution  of  the  seed.  Unless 
great  care  and  exact  judgment  were  used  in  pacing 
off  the  distance  and  in  throwing  the  seed,  the  grain 
would  come  up  in  streaks,  and  until  the  harvest, 
would  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  imperfect  work  of 
the  sower.  Then  the  wind  often  helped  to  make  the 
task  more  difficult,  for  not  in  every  case  could  one 
sow  “with  the  wind”,  even  though  he  were  ambi¬ 
dextrous,  and  could  use  either  hand  equally  well. 
What  a  source  of  pride  was  it  to  the  farmer  boy  when 
he  could  scatter  the  seed  so  that  the  verdant  grain 
should  show  an  even  surface  !  Pride  in  his  work  was 
his  greatest  incentive,  that  thus  he  might  add  to  the 
chance  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  other  picture  suggests  a  back-breaking  job. 
The  straight  furrows  are  carefully  made  in  the  mel¬ 
low  soil.  The  character  of  the  seeds  must  determine 
the  number  to  let  slip  between  thumb  and  finger.  It’s 
very  particular  business,  and  requires  accuracy  of  eye 
and  touch,  that  the  seeds  be  scattered  not  too  thickly, 
yet  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  a  good  stand  of 
plants.  Then  the  covering  of  soil  must  be  nicely 
graduated,  from  a  mere  dusting  to,  perhaps,  an  inch 
or  more  for  the  coarser  seeds.  On  light  soil,  the  firm¬ 
ing  after  the  covering  plays  an  important  part,  if  one 
expect  the  seed  thus  sown  to  bring  forth,  “some  thirty, 
some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold.” 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Fertilizers  for  Light  and  Heavy  Soils 

W.  II  II  O ,  Ocean  Hide,  N.  Y.  -  Wbat  i9  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  fertilizers  for  light  or  heavy  soils,  the 
different  elements  as  to  quantity  ? 

Ans. — Heavy  or  clay  soils  are  usually 
richer  in  potash.  They  usually  contain 
more  organic  matter,  and  are  thus  richer 
in  nitrogen.  On  light,  open  soils,  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  “  burns  out  ”  more  rapidly. 
No  general  rule  can  be  giv»  n,  but  usually, 
a  fertilizer  for  a  light  soil  should  con¬ 
tain  more  nitrogen  and  potash.  We 
would  also  prefer  more  of  the  nitrogen 
in  an  organic  form. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Leather. 

H.  ./.  N..  Frankfort,  Ky  — Bss  sawdust  of  sole 
leather  any  chemical  value  to  the  soil  for  grape 
vines  and  fruit  trees,  besides  its  value  as  mulch  ? 

Ans. — Such  leather  contains  between 
six  and  seven  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or 
nearly  half  as  much  as  nitrate  of  soda. 
It  is  so  slow  in  its  action,  however,  that 
it  has  little  value  for  fruit.  Reckoned 
on  the  basis  of  its  availability,  if  the 
nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  were  worth  16 
cents  a  pound,  that  in  the  leather  would 
be  worth  less  than  two  cents.  Even  as 
a  mulch,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  too  much  of 
the  leather. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Oats. 

II.  F.  //.,  West  Falmouth,  Me. — I  wish  to  start  a 
rotation  of  oats  and  peas,  clover  and  corn,  using 
all  my  barn  manure  on  corn.  My  land  is  a  clay 
loam,  but  badly  run  otit.  What  shall  I  use  for 
commercial  fertilizer  this  Spring  on  the  oats  and 
peas  seeded  with  clover  ?  Will  it  be  possible  to 
get  good  results  from  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
alone  ? 

Ans. — Oats  require  soluble  nitrogen — ■ 
the  element,  probably,  most  lacking  in 
such  sfils  in  early  Spring.  Nitrate  of 
soda  always  makes  a  showing  with  oats 
on  such  land.  Potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  alone  will  not  be  likely  to  give  the 
best  results.  You  may  use  one  of  the 
regular  small-grain  fertilizers  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  by  weight  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  three  parts  of  dissolved  phosphate 
rock,  and  one  of  muriate  of  potash. 

Fertilizers  m  a  Clover  Rotation. 

M.  S.  L  ,  Bose,  N.  Y. — If  I  follow  a  rotation  of 
barley,  wheat  and  clover,  clover  to  be  cut  once, 
and  the  aftergrowth  pastured  off  or  allowed  to 
go  back  on  the  land,  then  the  land  plowed  again, 
will  I  increase  or  decrease  the  fertility  of  my 
land  ?  The  soil  is  a  dark  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 

Ans. — With  two  crops  of  grain  sold 
from  the  farm,  you  will  slowly  decrease 
its  fertility.  In  most  clover  sections,  the 
first  mineral  to  fail  is  phosphoric  acid. 
In  northern  Ohio,  it  is  thought  by  many 
that  the  use  of  phosphates  on  wheat  is 
the  keynote  of  success.  We  would  use  a 
fair  dressing  of  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  on  the  wheat.  This  will  mean  more 
and  firmer  grain  and  more  clover.  In  a 
rotation  of  this  sort,  we  would,  also,  use 
lime  at  least  once  in  five  years. 

"  Quality  ”  and  Potash  Salts. 

VK  II  L.,  Winterset,  la. — I  wish  to  try  the  effect 
of  some  form  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer,  and  am 
puzzled  by  statements  about  the  effects  of  potash 
on  various  crops.  I  wish  to  apply  the  potash 
first  to  strawberries,  but  on  account  of  danger 
from  insects,  I  find  it  best  to  plow  strawberries 
under  as  soon  as  the  second  crop  is  taken,  and 
sow  heavily  with  buckwheat,  or  Summer  fallow 
and  plant  to  potatoes  the  next  Spring.  The 
muriate  would  seem  to  be  the  form  to  use  on 
strawberries,  but  the  potato  crop  would  suffer. 
I  also  wanted  to  use  something  on  asparagus. 
Would  it  be  proper  to  use  sulphate  on  it  ?  Could 
sulphate  be  advantageously  used  on  strawber¬ 
ries  ?  How  long  would  the  injurious  effects  of 
muriate  continue  ? 

Ans. — Muriate  of  potash  contains  con¬ 
siderable  common  salt,  which  is  chemi¬ 
cally  muriate  of  soda.  The  chlorine  with 
the  potash  and  salt  retards  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  starch  in  the  crop.  With  pota¬ 
toes,  this  would  mean  less  starch  or  a 
“soggy”  potato,  with  sugar  beets,  it 
means  less  sugar.  Some  growers  apply 
the  muriate  a  few  months  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  crop,  and  have  little  trouble,  as 
most  of  the  injurious  chlorine  is  leached 
out  before  the  crop  is  put  in.  There  is 
no  objection  to  using  muriate  when  set¬ 


ting  out  the  strawberries.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  who  use  a  fertilizer  close  to  the  fruit¬ 
ing  season,  prefer  the  sulphate,  as  they 
say  it  gives  a  better  flavor.  For  crops 
sold  in  the  general  market,  we  would 
as  soon  use  muriate.  For  asparagus, 
muriate  is  better  than  sulphate,  as  salt 
often  proves  very  useful  to  that  crop. 

The  Use  of  a  Weeder. 

It.  B  ,  Farminr/dale.  III. — By  what  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  do  the  so-called  “  we°ders  ”  discriminate 
between  a  useful  plant  and  useless  weed— ex¬ 
terminating  the  former,  and  encouraging  the 
latter  ? 

Ans. — In  our  experience,  the  weeder 
always  roots  up  some  of  the  useful  plants 
like  corn  or  potatoes.  This  is  a  good 
thing,  for  few  of  us  have  the  courage  to 
go  through  and  thin  out  our  crops  prop¬ 
erly.  Of  every  crop  except  grass,  we 
raise  too  many  plants  to  the  square  foot. 
We  run  over  corn  and  potatoes  with  the 
weeder  before  the  crops  are  up.  This 
disposes  of  many  small  weeds,  and  the 
“  useful  plants  ”  get  a  start.  When  pota¬ 
toes  are  about  two  inches  high,  we  use 
the  weeder  again  lengthwise  of  the  rows 
and  then  across.  The  weeds  are  then 
mostly  small  and  with  feeble  roots. 
They  pull  out  much  more  easily  than 
the  potatoes  or  corn.  By  working  in 
this  way,  you  can  plan  to  use  the  weeder 
when  the  useful  plants  have  a  better 
hold  on  the  ground  than  the  weeds.  The 
weeder  does  no  more  “  reasoning”  than 
a  finger  on  a  man’s  hand.  When  prop¬ 
erly  used,  it  is  an  excellent  tool. 

Cow  Peas  for  Wheat  Fertilizing. 

P.  1).  M.,  Grapeville,  Pa. — If  I  sow  or  plant  cow 
peas  about  the  middle  of  May,  will  it  do  to  plow 
them  under  and  sow  to  wheat  about  September 
1,  or  will  it  be  an  injury  to  the  soil?  Will  Can¬ 
ada  field  peas  be  as  good  for  green  manuring  as 
the  cow  pea,  if  planted  early  and  turned  under 
just  before  ripening?  If  not,  why  not?  How 
would  the  Soy  bean  compare  with  the  cow  pea 
for  the  same  purpose  ?  I  have  a  field  on  a  hill¬ 
side,  the  soil  is  light,  sandy  and  poor;  it  pro¬ 
duced  about  60  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  acre  In 
1898  I  want  to  grow  something  on  it  to  turn  un¬ 
der  in  the  Fall  for  wheat,  when  I  expect  to  seed 
it  down  to  clover. 

Ans  — We  would  use  the  southern  cow 
peas.  Do  not  sow  until  the  ground  is 
warm  enough — say  10  days  after  corn 
planting.  We  think  it  will  give  a  larger 
growth  for  turning  under  than  the  Can¬ 
ada  field  pea.  With  us,  the  Soy  bean 
has  not  proved  equal  to  the  cow  pea,  al¬ 
though  others  speak  highly  of  it.  The 
Early  Black  cow  pea  will  ripen  early 
and  drop  its  leaves  so  that,  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  it  may  be  plowed  under  if  de¬ 
sired  ;  but  we  would  use  lime  before 
sowing  the  wheat.  There  is  some  dan¬ 
ger  of  souring  the  ground  by  plowing  in 
the  green  vines  during  hot  weather,  and 
it  is  much  safer  to  use  1,200  pounds  or 
more  of  lime  per  acre.  We  would  rather 
use  the  cow  peas  at  some  place  in  the  ro¬ 
tation  where  they  could  lie  on  the  ground 
all  Winter.  When  plowed  under  for 
wheat,  we  would  certainly  use  lime. 


" Peace  Hath 

Her  Victories 


No  less  renowned  than  war,”  said  Milton, 
and  now,  in  the  Spring,  is  the  time  to  get  a 
peaceful  victory  over  the  impurities  which 
have  been  accumulating  in  the  blood  during 
winter’s  hearty  eating.  The  banner  of  peace 
is  borne  aloft  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  is 
America’s  Greatest  Spring  Medicine. 


Seed  Oats. — Early  White  Michigan. 

Clean  and  bright.  50  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.;  bags 
included  A  H.  GOODKICH,  Oakwood,  N.  Y. 


DUE  Bill  FREE 

To  wt  new  customers  to  test  my  seedi 

I  will  mail  my  handsome  ostslofae 
ind  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10a. 


^FFn _ 

W  B  J  B  J  MW  r^° G®*  new  customers  to  test  my  seeds 
I  will  mail  my  handsome  ofttslofae 
for  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10a. 
Dn©  Bill,  «x>d  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
nree.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Best  Seeds.  Bulba. 
Plants,  Roses,  new  Fruits,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
etc.*  st  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
I  p»y  *50.  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don’t  buy 
four  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
n  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  F ou  will  be 
inrprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  a  copy. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  79,  Rose  Hill,  N.Y 


B 


URPEE’S 

Seeds  Grow 


and  are  always  the 

BEST  THAT  GROW! 

As  proved  by  thousands  of  trials  at 
our  famous  Kordhook  Farms, — tne 
largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America. 


B 


URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 

for  1899 — mailed  FREE  to  all 


A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages, — tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  he  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  Ihe 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  ! 


w.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Our  1899  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  larger  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture,  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(Late  of  IS  John  Street) 

36  C0RTIANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


J  will  find  no  better  [_ 
variety  in  the  world 
than  the  Scarlet 
Conical  Radish  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  5  of  our  1899  Year 
Book  for  Gardeners.  The  best  book 
for  practical  llower  and  vegetable 
growers  published.  Tells  all  about 
the  famous 

Arlington  Tested  Seeds 

A'80  contains  full  particu- 
rflh'lyOiX  lars  of  the  great  comps- 
tition  for  seed  growers. 
Over  *500.10  in  gold  for 
_  _  gardeners.  Write  for  it 

tested  /J+J  t0-day- 

W.  W.  RflWSON  &  CO., 
'12-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 


75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Bast  19th  8t.,  New  York  City. 


ESTABLISHED  1850. 

Try  Batchelor’s  Seeds. 

Everything  for  the  Garden  and  Farm.  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.  Our  Seeds  are  all  first-class, 
no  old  seed. 

BATCHELOR’S  SEED  STORE,  Utica^N.  Y.e  * 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

PerlOO.  PerM. 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . 10.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3.00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Forerunner  of  a  new  race  of  Melons. 

Everyone  can  raise  them.  For  homo  garden  or  for 
market.  Of  delicious  quality;  no  blight,  no  failure. 
Its  rich  salmon  ilesh  is  phenomenally  thick  and  always 
the  same.  Frio  seed#  and  small  rarity.  A  rampant 
grower,  prolific  bearer  and  excellent  keeper.  Wo 
are  determined  to  make  this  Melon  GItOAV  IN 
EVERY  GARDEN  IN  AMERICA.  Wo 
have  the  right  thing  and  are  going  to  push  it. 
Harr  Melon  ft  and  lots  of'  them!  The  most  delicious  of  all 
table  delicacies.  If  you  have  failed  to  raise  Musk- 
melons  plant.  tliis  AND  NO  OTHERS.  Many 
Melons  fail  in  the  kitchen  garden  either  in  growth  or 
quality;  not  so  with  this .  * 

Packet.  10  cts.;  3  for  25  cts.;  2  oz.  50ots.,  postpaid. 
With  every  order  for  3  packets  (25  cts.),  we  send  gratis 
one  packet  of  the  famous  ROCKY  FORD  Melon. 

jf  7 IZf)  in  cash  premiums 

1  §  t/  \J  for  growing  this  Melon 

We  duplicate  every  premium  won  by  the  Paul  Rose  at  every 
State  and  County  Fair  inthe  United  States  in  1899. 
Particulars  with  every  order . 

0^7=*  Start  your  garden  with 

Vaughan’s  Three  Earliest  Vegetables: 

Special  r  1  Pkt.  20-Day  Radish,  tender  1  Vnr  nnlv 
tor  this  ■;  1  Pkt.  All-Season’s  Lettuce. extra  .  •* 

Alt.  only.  1 1  Pkt.  Vaughan's  Earliest  Tomato  J  -i-U  cls- 
Our  1899  catalogue,  A  Mirror  of  American  Horticulture, 
EKKK  with  every  order.  It  contains  the  largest  variety 
and  ••Best  Flower  Seeds  In  America.” 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store , 

NEW  YORK.  H  Barclay  St.  CHICAGO.  84-86  Randolph  St- 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardena. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes, 
Vegetable.  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every-  1 
thing  in  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 
To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  sway, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  i 


1  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman, 

Box  12.  Flfleld,  Mich. 

FORMERLY.  DECATUR. 


CENTS  and  5  Names 
ofMarketGardeners 
or  Reliable  Farmers 

Will  be  accepted  as  paymeut  In  full 
for  the  following  ten  packets  of  PURE* 
TESTED  and  TRUE  TO  NAME 
SEEDS*  1  pkg  Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
Onioii8;l  pkgBuistPrize  Belle  Tomatoes ;  1  pkg  Early  White 
Box  Radish;  1  pkg  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage;  1  pkg  Bed  Top 
White  Globe  Turnips ;  1  pkg  Early  Dark  Blood  Turnips;  1 
pkg  TrocaderoCabbage;  1  pkg  Early  Morning  Star  Pea;l  pkg 
DixieWatermellon;  1  pkg  Sweet  Peas, Mixed  Kr’chBeauties. 

The  Above  10  Packages  Worth  $1.00 


receipt 

of  8  two  cent  stamps  and  names  of  £>  farmers  or  gardeners. 

C.  E.  CARPENTER,  Box  HOI,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


will  be  mailed  postage  prepaid  to  any  address  upon 

5  f 


Cabbage  Seed. 

Solid  Emperor  or  Hollander,  our  importation  from 
original  grower  in  Denmark.  Also  limited  stock  of 
same  strain,  our  own  American  grown.  Oz.,  20  cents 
impound,  75  cents,  by  mail. 

FRED.  P.  BURR  &  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Whole  Roots,  one  and  two  year,  $3  and  $4  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  three  varieties,  $3  per  1,000. 

PEACH  TREKS,  leading  varieties,  $4  &$6  per  100. 

FRANK  SAWYER,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


RAPE 


IS  THE  BEST  FORAGE  PLANT. 

It  f  urnishessucculent  food  from 
May  to  December.  No  equal  for 
summer  and  autumn  SHEEP 
Equally  good  for  cattle,  calves  and 
pigs.  Beats  cloverand  alfalfa  by  scientific  test. 

Grows  20  to  40  Tons  Green  Feed  to  Acre 


—no  green  food  approaches  it  for  fattening.  Salzer’s 
Dwarf  Essex,  best.  100  lb»  $7.00;  10 1  bn.  81 ;  15  to  99  lbs. 
R  cents  per  lb. ;  for  less  than  100  lbs.  add  25 cts.  cartage  it 
sent  by  freight.  Send  5  cents  for  pamphlet  on  Rapa 

Seed  Dep.  Amer’n  Sheep  Breeder,  124  Michigan  St.  Chicago. 


SORGHUM  SEED 

in  new  sacks,  $'.25  per  bu.;  two  bu.,  $2.40;  four  bu.  or 
more,  $1.10  per  bu.  Will  give  double  the  tons  of  feed 
than  any  other  crop.  B.  H.  BROWN,  Oxford.  Ohio. 


Q  nrJ  *%*■*-»  OATS,  and  all  other 
OUUU  wUril.  farm  seeds.  Send  for 
catalogue.  ZACH7DAVIS,  Delaware,  Ohio 


VlRflVT/f  SEED  CORN— For  ensilage  grows  larg- 
illlulilin  est  Fodder  known.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
and  Price.  S.  MARTIN  &  CO.,  Batesville.  Va. 


Thirty-Eight  Tons 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  OF  ENSILAGE  per 
acre,  actual  weignt.  Cost  of  seed  only  $1.  Book 
telling  all  about  it  mailed  free.  ROS3  BROTHERS, 
No.  102  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SEED  BARLEY. 

Barley  barely  pays  unless  you  raise  the  right  kind. 
Chevalier  Barley,  from  my  own  original  importation, 
thoroughly  acclimated,  under  good  conditions,  will 
weigh  55  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  yield  from  60  to  80 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Try  it.  Price,  $4  per  bushel;  cash 
with  order, or  sent  C.  O.  D.  Correspondence  promptly 
attended  to.  A.  B.  SCHMOLLK,  Carlton  Station,  N.Y 
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Planting  Frosted  Potatoes. 

II.  F.  S.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.—Uy  potatoes,  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  and  Carman,  have  been 
touched  with  frost  in  the  cellar,  so  badly  that 
some  of  them  are  soft.  If  they  should  sprout  be¬ 
fore  planting  time,  would  the  ones  sprouted  be 
safe  to  plant  ? 

Ans. — The  fact  of  their  sprouting  is 
proof  that  the  eye  has  not  been  killed  by 
frost ;  still  the  flesh  may  be  so  inj  ared 
that  the  growth  will  be  extremely 
feeble.  We  would  not  use  frostbitten 
potatoes  for  seed. 

Girdled  Fruit  Trees. 

B  P-,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.— Is  there  anything  to 
apply  to  fruit  trees  that  have  been  girdled  by 
mice,  that  will  grow  a  bark  on  the  wound  ? 

Ans. — If  the  bark  is  eaten  off  all 
around,  you  cannot  make  new  bark  by 
adding  wax  or  other  dressings.  If  the 
trees  are  valuable,  you  can  save  them  by 
bridge  grafting.  One  end  of  a  long  scion 
is  inserted  below  the  girdle,  and  the 
other  end  above — two  or  three  being 
used  on  large  trees.  This  will  hardly 
pay  except  for  valuable  trees. 

Results  With  Wood  Ashes. 

W.  P.  P.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.—X  took  up  recently 
an  agricultural  paper  printed  in  the  West,  in 
which  a  correspondent  gives  his  experience  with 
wood  ashes  on  strawberries.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  wood  ashes  are  far  preferable  to  other  forms 
of  plant  food  for  small  fruits.  Too  much  nitrog¬ 
enous  manure  forces  the  plants  to  leaf  at  the 
expense  of  fruit.  In  the  article  referred  to,  the 
writer  states  that  he  applied  a  good  dressing  of 
wood  ashes  and  thoroughly  mixed  them  with  the 
soil.  The  result  was  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fine¬ 
ly  colored  berries  which  held  out  to  the  last 
pickings,  and  were  of  good  size  until  the  last; 
while  on  the  other  patches  not  treated  with 
ashes,  the  berries  were  not  nearly  as  good  color, 
and  the  last  pickings  ran  to  “  buttons  ”.  On  one 
piece  of  land,  he  applied  an  extra  heavy  dose  of 
ashes  10  years  ago,  and  the  effect  can  be  readily 
seen  now.  The  above  proves  conclusively  that 
strawberries  will  grow  and  do  well  when  treated 
with  wood  ashes. 

Ans. — Contradictory  results  have  been 
secured  from  the  use  of  wood  asbes  on 
strawberries.  Some  farmers  report  ex¬ 
cellent  results  from  tbeir  use,  while  oth¬ 
ers  say  that  they  seem  to  injure  the  crop. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  found  in 
the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  straw¬ 
berry  prefers  a  neutral  soil,  neither  very 
sour  nor  very  alkaline.  Many  soils  are 
decidedly  sour,  and  the  strawberries  do 
not  give  their  best  crop  when  fed  with 
ordinary  fertilizer.  Wood  ashes  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  lime,  and  this  lime 
neutralizes  or  sweetens  the  soil,  and 
permits  the  plants  to  do  their  best.  An¬ 
other  soil  may  be  neutral  or  really  alka¬ 
line.  In  this  case,  the  addition  of  wood 
ashes  would  be  a  disadvantage,  for  the 
strawberry  dislikes  a  soil  too  alkaline, 
almost  as  much  as  it  does  one  that  is 
sour.  This  fact  should  be  considered  in 
using  wood  ashes,  and  we  would  use 
them  on  strawberries  only  where  we 
knew  the  ground  was  sour,  and  where 
lime  could  not  be  obtained  alone  at  a 
fair  price. 

Rot  in  Carrots. 


C.  E.  R.,  Wadena ,  Minn.— Why  do  my  carrots 
grow  a  thick,  bushy  top  and  no  bottom  except 
a  slender  root  ?  Both  rot  before  it  is  time  to 
harvest  them.  They  have  done  so  the  last  two 
seasons.  I  have  been  growing  them  here  for 
about  20  years,  and  always  thought  them  the 
easiest  vegetable  to  raise,  until  the  season  of 
1897,  when  I  got  less  than  five  per  cent  of  good 
roots;  the  season  of  1898  was  the  same. 

Ans. — Very  likely  this  is  the  Carrot-root 
rot,  Rhizoctonia  Darcte  [?  Eds.],  a  com¬ 
mon  and  often  serious  disease  in  Europe, 
but  not  reported  in  this  country  till  quite 
recently.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
root  rot  of  beets,  which  appeared  in  New 
York  sugar-beet  fields  the  past  season. 
Dr.  B.  M.  Duggar  outlines  the  character 
and  treatment  of  the  latter  disease  in 
Bulletin  163,  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  his  discussion  is  entirely  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Carrot  rot.  I  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  from  this  bulletin  : 

As  with  most  plant  diseases,  moisture 
is  necessary  for  its  spread,  and  a  wet 
season  favors  rapid  development.  In¬ 
oculation  generally  takes  place  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  and  thence  the  fungus 
works  downward  into  the  root.  Cold  or 
dry  weather  retards  the  disease,  so  that 
plants  only  slightly  affected  may  re¬ 
cover.  Sprayingjl  cannot  i  be  depended 


upon  to  control  it,  but  there  are  several 
efficient  preventives.  First,  select  only 
well-drained  land.  If  the  surface  soil  is 
made  dry  by  the  application  of  spent 
tanbark  or  coal  ashes,  danger  of  infec¬ 
tion  is  lessened.  Second,  since  a  small 
amount  of  alkali  is  fatal  to  the  fungus, 
an  application  of  60  to  70  bushels  of  air- 
slaked  lime  per  acre,  is  a  good  insurance 
Third,  practice  crop  rotation.  If  C.  E 
R.  has  grown  carrots  on  the  same  lano 
for  20  years,  he  would  find  this  to  his 
advantage.  s.  w.  f. 

Vines  to  Cover  Fence;  Sweet  Corn  for  Fodder 

H.  B.  V.  C.,  Mentor,  O.—l.  I  have  about  1,000 
feet  of  poultry  runs  near  the  home  residence, 
that  are  not  an  ornament  to  the  place,  which  I 
wish  to  cover  with  a  quick-growing  and  orna¬ 
mental  vine.  What  do  you  recommend  as  mo9t 
desirable  for  the  purpose  ?  2.  What  are  the  best 
kinds  of  early  and  medium  sweet  corn  to  grow 
for  fodder  7 

Ans  —1.  Of  all  the  vines  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  we  should  prefer  Hall’s  honey¬ 
suckle.  There  are  objections  to  nearly 
every  other  fast-growing  vine.  2.  Crosby. 
Perry’s  Hybrid,  Hickox,  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  are  all 
good,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening. 


Tomatoes  for  Maine. 

W.  F.,  Gouldsboro,  Me  —I  wish  to  raise  about 
five  bushels  each  of  tomatoes  and  onions.  What 
kinds  would  you  recommend  for  our  short  cool 
Summer  ?  Would  it  pay  to  buy  sets  if  the  onions 
were  to  sell  at  2  cents  per  pound  ?  The  tomatoes 
are  to  be  sold  green  for  the  greater  part,  but  I 
want  plenty  of  ripe  ones  for  family  use.  The 
onions  would,  probably,  sell  in  the  Fall,  but  want 
enough  good  keepers  for  home  use.  Is  there  a 
better  early  pea  than  Nott’s  Excelsior  ? 

Ans. — The  best  tomato  for  the  purpose 
named  is  Dwarf  Champion.  For  early 
onions,  it  would,  probably,  be  advisable 
to  get  white  or  yellow  sets.  For  Fall 
and  Winter  use,  seedlings  would  be 
better  for  this  purpose ;  Prizetaker  or 
Red  Wethersfield  would  be  satisfactory. 
Nott’s  Excelsior  pea  is  excellent.  For 
own  use,  however,  we  prefer  the 


our 


Station  as  an  early  pea.  w.  m.  munson. 
Maine  Experiment  Station. 


Potash. 


be 


’NOUGH  of  it  must 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.  See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Niiiau  St.,  N«w  York. 


HEBE’S  A 

WINNER 


Excelsior  Strawberry  is  immensely  productive  and 
earlier  than  Hoffman.  A  seed  ling  of  Wilson,  plant  and  fruit 
both  showing  larger  and  finer  than  Wilson.  Order  early. 
70  other  varieties  in  our  catalogue,  including  tho 
i  Star,  Nick  Dinner,  Clyde,  Carrie,  Margaret, 
Ruby  and  Darlings’.  Wo  are  the  largest  growers  of 
'  peach  trees.  Not  one  tree  in  a  million  affected  with  scale 
or  yellows.  Finest  peach  trees  grown.  Asparagus  roots 
that  always  give  satisfaction.  Writefor  catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


ACT  THE  DECT  ivAlien,  Jr..  who  undoubted- 

B  TO  H  I  fl  HI  H||B  fl  m  ly  h.'ta  the  largeststock  and  finest solec- 

B  Hj  A  AAA  m-j  Alj  a  H  tion  of  vigorous,  healthy  plants  In  the 

world.  This  stock  is  of  his  own  irrowinc  and  he  knows  that  it  is  pure. 

I  HE  CROWS  ALL  THE  PLANTS  THAT  HE  SELt  S 

I  and  they  are  all  fresh  dng  at  the  time  of  shipment.  No  cellar-stored,  reshipped  and  repacked 
.  a  a  ..a  .  i.  _  x  —  j  v  . . xi am  a  a!  .*  am.,  a  Fmaa  a  ddress 


stock. 


82-page  Illustrated  and  deaerlptive  catalogue  free. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  BOX  44,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


BeiTj;  Growers 


Tho  most  com¬ 
plete  and  help¬ 
ful  list  of  1899 
strawberries  and 

blackberries  is  contained  In  onr  new  catalog.  Make  yonr  selections  from  the 
biggest  assortment  of  the  finest  varieties  ever  offered.  80  best,  newest  and  most 
prolific  varieties  of  strawborries,  including  Nick  O Inner,  Seaford,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Hall’s  Favorite  and  Nina— the  best  early  strawberry  grown.  We 
have  all  kinds  of  trees— fruit  and  nut.  Catalog  describes  them ;  mailed  free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW." 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  plants,  when  you  can  get  just  as  good  or  betterjit  from  $1.50  tOj82.5l)  per  1^000. 


My  FREE,  1899 
Send  for  It. 


Catalogue  lists  all  the  later 


_ _  ;  prt 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  tbe  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


nr  I  nil  TDECC  ‘  to  «  ft.  at  W4c.;  3  to  4  ft.  at 
I  t ALlH  *  **““®2J$o.;alllyr.  from  bud.  healthy 
'  "“WII  an(j  thrifty ;  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

I  ADAM  PLUMS,  PEAK  and  QUINCE,  #5  per  100. 
JAiAH  Peach,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Ukuano;  Nuhskhy.  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


have  a  74-YR.  Record.  Fruit  Book  Free 


iricc  STARK  BRO’S, 
iRLLO  Stark,  Me.  We 


PAY  FREIGHT 


TREES 


—Apple,  Pear,  P  1  u  m  and  Peach. 
First-class;  from  5 to 9c.  ea.  Cat.  free. 
C.  A.  Hyatt,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


n  I  A  PFDCDDI  t  Q— Ancient  Briton,  the  hardiest 
uLAlmDLnniLu  of  all,  85  cents  per  100.  and $5 
Der  1  000.  Marlboro  Raspberry  the  same  prices. 

SPAKTA  NURSERIES,  Sparta,  Wls. 

Raspberry  Plants  Cheap. — All  the 

money-makers.  Write  for  prices.  O.  W.  BUNDY, 
White  Rose  Fruit  Farm,  Coleratn,  Ohio. 

Leading  Strawberries! 

For  30  DAYS  we  will  make  extreme  low 
•prices  for  stock  in  surplus. 

Send  list  of  wants— the  variety  and  amount  of  each 
—and  state  if  you  receive  our  annual  catalogue 

FLANSBORGH  &  PE1RS0N,  LESLIE,  MICH. 


oK* STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants,  of  which  I 
only  list  the  best  out  of  100  varieties,  ■ 

J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Plalnsvllle.  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants 


i — Bubach  No.  5,  Tennessee 
Prolific,  and  other  standard 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Price,  $1.50  per  M.  List  free. 
Address  CHAS.  BaUKEK,  Milford,  Del. 


75  Excelsior  Strawberry  Plants,  sent  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  for  $1.  Earliest  large,  firm,  productive  berry. 
Cat.  free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville.  Mien. 


<str3WhPrrif>Q-Cham<’ton  °*  England,  Erie,  and 
011(1  u  Utl  1  ILj  all  now  sorts.  New  beds,  fine 
plants.  R.  JOHNSTON,  ShortsvUle.  N.  Y. 

DinC  If  IV  ||l-par*er  Earle  Junior  Straw- 
fill  C  mni  IU  berry.  Six  plants  by  mail 


for  25c. 


T.  C.  KKV1TT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^  » 

SHAILER  BROS..  Tylervtlle,  Conn. 

PEDIGREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

of  the  best  varieties.  None  better  offered.  $1.25  per 
1,000  and  up.  WM.  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


FIVE 

ACRES 


Strawberries. 

Fifteen  Leading  Varieties.  Prices 
right.  E.  CHURCH,  Drinkwater  Farm, 
West  Hanover,  Mass. 


Strawberry  Plants,  best  varieties. 

Send  for  circular  and  price-list,  free. 

TRUMAN  TEMPLE,  Granville,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots.  The 
cheapest  and  best  plants  in  New  England.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  C.  PEIRCE,  Digbton.  Mass. 


FAYS’  PROLIFIC  RED  CURRANTS 

are  the  most  productive.  Write  for  cut-rate  prices. 

FRED.  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Lakeview  Farm  Berry  Plants. 

1,000,000  Plants  and  V ines.  Prices  reduced.  Loudon 
$8  per  M.  Agent  Eclipse  Spray  Pump.  Send  for 
catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


ThePopularCAROLINA  POPLAR. 

.lust  the  tree  for  city  planting— Thrives  where  others  fall— Resists 
smoke  and  gas  as  the  salamander  does  Are.  7i»,000  of  them,  beautiful  trees 
6  to  8,  8  to  10, 10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock  of  all  other  Shade  Trees.  Shrubs  and 
Roses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Plants,  Seed.,  Valuable  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your 
wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom  prices.  » 

45th  YEAR.  44  GREENHOUSES.  1,000  ACRES. 
THE  STORRS&  HARRISON  CO.,  Box543  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


A/VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVJ* 

Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  lor  “  Home  Mixing." 

^!VIVV%VVVVVVtVVtVVVIVVViVVVVVVVV{' 

Quick  Fertilizer. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  to  day  that  acts  so  quickly  and 
surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work. 
Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when 
they  look  sick  or  make  slow  growth 
apply  the  remedy  promptly.  Book, 
“Food  for  Plants tells  all  about  it. 
John  A.  Myers,  12 — O  John  St.,  New 
York,  will  send  you  free  copy  on  re 
quest.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 
BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO., 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FERTILIZERS 

WTe  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FEHTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


AND 


JADOO  FIBRE 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  °r  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Peach  Borer;  Kerosene  and  Water. 

F.  G.  8.,  New  Hurley,  N.  T. — 1.  Will  tar  paper 
keep  borers  out  of  peach  trees  if  put  around 
them  when  very  young?  Will  the  paper  injure 
the  trees  ?  2.  Can  water  and  kerosene  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  by  the  use  of  a  force  pump  and 
Vermorel  nozzle. 

Ans  — 1.  In  our  extensive  experiments 
in  trying  to  prevent  the  work  of  the 
Peach  borer  during  the  past  four  years, 
we  have  fairly  tested  tarred  paper.  We 
have  seen  no  injury  to  young  trees  re¬ 
sulting  from  its  use.  To  have  any  effect 
in  preventing  the  Peach  borer’s  work,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  great  care  in  putting 
on  the  paper.  One  must  dig  the  earth 
away,  down  to  the  roots,  wind  the  paper 
around  tightly,  and  tie  it  very  securely, 
especially  at  the  top,  which  should  be 
about  a  foot  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  By  careful  work  in  this  way, 
we  succeeded  in  keeping  out  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  borers  with  tarred  paper. 
It  is  necessary  to  renew  the  paper  each 
year,  and  it  is  our  experience  that  one 
can  dig  out  the  borers  just  as  quickly  as 
the  paper  can  be  applied,  and  the  dig¬ 
ging-out  process  is  much  more  effectual. 

2.  No,  kerosene  and  water  cannot  be 
thoroughly  mixed  by  the  use  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  force  pump  and  any  kind  of  spray¬ 
ing  nozzle,  but  there  are  now  on  the 
market  several  pumps  which  are  special¬ 
ly  constructed  so  that  kerosene  and 
water  can  be  so  thoroughly  mixed  that 
they  will  remain  together  as  a  sort  of  an 
emulsion  for  several  minutes.  This 
emulsified  condition  will  continue  long 
enough  to  enable  the  mixture  to  do  its 
deadly  work  upon  insects  and,  ordinar¬ 
ily,  it  will  not  injure  the  foliage.  These 
kerosene-water  pumps  are  now  so  nearly 
perfect  mechanically  that  the  percentage 
of  kerosene  can  be  regulated  quite  ac¬ 
curately.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  kerosene-water  mix¬ 
ture  thrown  by  these  pumps  is  just  as 
effectual  against  insect  life  as  the  kf  ro- 
Bene  emulsion  made  with  soap,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  pumps  will  not  largely 
do  away  with  the  disagreeable  features 
of  the  making  and  applying  of  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  One  can  buy  either  a 
bucket  pump,  a  knapsack  pump,  or  a 
barrel  pump.  The  Deming  Company, 
Salem,  Ohio,  are  now  making  these 
pumps.  M.  y.  SLINGKBLAND. 

The  Currant  Fruit  Worm 

C.  B ,  Providence,  11.  I. — Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy  for  a  small  worm  that  attacks  currants 
by  eating  Into  the  green  fruit  ?  It  is  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  inch  long,  of  a  light  green 
color,  and  very  lively.  It  spins  a  net  around  the 
cluster  of  currants  it  attacks;  the  fruit  turns 
black,  and  drops  off.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  destroy  these  fellows  ? 

Ans. — The  insect  referred  to  by  C.  B. 
is,  doubtless,  the  Currant  or  Gooseberry 
fruit  worm.  I  can  find  no  record  of  any 
experiments  with  insecticides  against 
this  insect,  and  I  doubt  whether  spray¬ 
ing  with  any  of  the  poisons  would  have 
any  effect  in  controlling  its  ravages.  I 
can  suggest  no  better  method  than  sys¬ 
tematically  to  handpick  all  infested  ber¬ 
ries.  As  the  worms,  when  they  leave 
the  fruit,  spin  little  cocoons  among  the 
leaves  or  rubbish  around  the  bushes, 
where  they  remain  as  pupae  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  it  would  be  well  to  rake 
up  and  burn  all  fallen  leaves  and  other 
rubbish  around  the  bushes  in  Fall. 

m.  v.  s. 

Greenhouse  Building  and  Glazing. 

J.  F.  G.,  Pioneer,  Ohio — I  am  building  three 
vegetable  greenhouses.  1.  What  length  posts 
shall  I  U9e  ?  2.  How  far  shall  I  set  the  houses 
apart  ?  The  houses  run  east  and  west.  3.  Shall 
I  butt  the  glass  together,  or  lap  it  one-half  inch, 
and  putty  in  the  glass  ?  I  do  not  use  either  steam 
or  hot  water  heaters. 

Ans  — 1.  Had  the  size  of  the  proposed 
greenhouses  been  given,  it  would  have 
been  somewhat  easier  to  advise  in  this 
case,  the  proper  length  of  posts  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  and  style  of  house.  But 
if  the  houses  are  to  be  of  the  even  span 
type,  and  not  more  than  15  feet  in  width, 
posts  six  feet  long  would  answer,  and 
these  should  be  set  in  the  ground  2%  feet, 
thus  allowing  a  height  of  3%  feet  for  the 
side  walls.  If  the  houses  are  to  be  20  feet 
wide,  posts  seven  feet  long  will  be  re¬ 


quired,  and  these  should  be  set  in  the 
ground  three  feet.  The  best  post  to  use 
for  this  purpose  is  well-seasoned  locust, 
but  these  are  not  easy  to  procure  in  all 
localities,  and  a  cheaper,  though  less  en¬ 
during  post  may  be  had  in  sawed  chest¬ 
nut  of  the  stated  length,  and  measuring 
3x6  inches  at  the  top. 

2.  Houses  running  east  and  west  should 
be  separated  by  a  space  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  their  own  width,  to  give  the 
best  results,  as  otherwise  they  will  shade 
each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  their  roofs. 

3.  Butted  glass  is  seldom  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory,  unless  it  be  on  a  roof  of  very 
steep  pitch,  and  for  the  purpose  indi¬ 
cated,  lapped  glass  would  be  decidedly 
preferable.  It  is  not  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lap  the  glass  one-half  inch,  a  lap 
of  one-quarter  inch  being  enough  to 
make  a  good  job,  and  there  is  less  break¬ 
age  from  frost  with  narrow  lap  glazing, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  permit 
so  large  a  wedge  of  ice  to  form  between 
the  laps  Do  not  use  any  putty  on  top 
of  the  glass,  but  lay  it  in  a  good  bed  of 
putty,  and  fasten  down  securely  with 
brads.  Various  brads  and  fasteners  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  three- quarters- 
inch  wire  brads,  No.  18,  are  among  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory. 

W.  H.  TAPLIN. 

Gum  on  Peach  Trees. 

H  B.,  Oakland  Beach,  11.  /.—What  makes  the 
gum  come  out  of  peach  trees  ? 

Ans. — It  is  the  work  of  the  Peach-tree 
borer.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  Sum 
mer.  When  hatched,  the  insects  bore 
under  the  bark,  producing  the  gum.  The 
remedy  is  to  use  a  wire  and  trace  the 
grub  through  the  tunnels  and  kill  it. 

No  Sprinq  Sowing  for  Crimson  Clover. 

F.  C.  1).,  Dingman’s  Ferry,  Pa.— What  time 
should  I  sow  Crimson  clover  on  corn  stubble  that 
I  wish  to  replow  in  the  Fall  for  Winter  grain  ? 

Ans. — We  never  advise  the  sowing  oi! 
Crimson  clover  in  the  Spring.  It  is 
cold-weather  crop,  making  its  bes'i 
growth  during  the  late  Summer  ant 
Fall.  During  the  Winter,  it  makes  some 
root  growth,  and  in  the  Spring,  makes  a 
rapid  development,  but  it  will  go  to 
seed  when  hot  weather  comes.  Do  no'; 
sow  it  in  the  Spring,  for  you  will  surely 
be  disappointed.  It  is  a  catch  crop,  anc 
best  adapted  to  growing  in  the  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation,  or  in  a  crop  like 
early  potatoes,  or  in  favorable  seasons, 
with  buckwheat. 


LEGGETT’S 

(ikC- 


IS  THE  ORIGINA 

Dry  Sprayer. 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 

Dusts  Tree,  Bush  or  Vise. 
Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  A  BROTHER 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


Here  is  the  Record 

t°l  eclipse 

Spray  Pump 

1892  to  1899  — We  have 
won  first  place  at  nearly 
every  Gov’t  Experiment  Station 
In  United  8tates. 

1896 — Won  Canadian  Gov’t  con 
test.  1898— Won  gold  medal  at  co¬ 
lonial  contest.  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa;  also  State  fruit  growers’ 
contest  of  Colorado  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  have  beaten  every  good 
pump  in  the  world,  and  have  never 
,  .  _  ,  been  beaten.  This  proves  our 

claim  that  the  Eclipse  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
pump  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 


Paragrene. 

A  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  insect  pests  and  bugs.  It  is 
cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  bulky  and  kills  quicker. 
Does  not  injure  the  foliage.  Contains  the  percentage 
of  arsenic  required  by  law. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly  Pure  Pari.  Green.and  know 
that  Paragrene  is  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on 
1  aris  Green.  Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacturers 

is  a.  guarantee  to  the  consumer  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we 

claim  for  it.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  samples 

FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670  B  New  York. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of.  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


JHE  CODLING  MOTH; 

no  apples  for  the  man  who  f 


destroys 

sprays  his  trees.  f*e  I.ondnn  Purple, 
Paris  Green  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The 

best  and  cheapest  way  to  put  It  on  Is  with 

o,ireof  NOVELTY  TOy&  PUMPS 

They  work  easily,  rapidly  and  effectually.  F 

AGENTS  MAKE, MONEY.  A  sample  F 

•epaifi for  $1.50  “Results  of  Spraying”  FREE.  Ik 

THE  BERGER  MFG.  CO.,  Dep't  K,  CANTON,  OHIo!  I 

►  ♦■♦V  »  Sr  -*-  ♦  ♦'S-  v  v  v  X 


THE  COMET  $2 tos 

Double-Acting— Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  50 
feet.  New  scientific  principle.  My  free  catalogue 
will  make  plain  to  you  that  I  have  the  sprayer  you 
want.  Write  to-day.  II.  B.  Ill  KLK.K,  Johnstown, O. 


Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society  at  Lenox, 
Mass.  The  address  is  almost  a  college 
education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in 
anyway  concerned.  Had  this  address 
been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form, 
it  would  no  doubt  have  sold  at  a  good 
price.  The  full  address,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  in  pamphlet  form,  can  be  had 
complimentary  by  any  one  enclosing  ten 
cents,  for  postage,  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer 
Company,  30  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


FOR  CAI  C-A  Limited  quantity  of  Early  Po- 
I  Un  OHLL  tatoes.  choice  stock,  at  *1  per  bu., 

f.  o.  b.  Also,  Carman  No.  3  at  75  cents. 

Address  J.  D.  MILTON.  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMWM 


POTATOES*' ao 


a  Bbl. 


1, argot  Seed  POTATO  .rower.  In  America. 
The“KuraI  New-Yorker”.lvea  Salzer’n Earlle.t 
n  yield  of  464  bu*.  per  acre— ripe  In  28  duya.  See 
Catalogue  for  price*.  Our  great  Seed  ltook,  10 
Farm  Seed  Sumplea,  worth  #1  O  to  get  u  atnrt.for 
10c.  poatilge.  J O I!  N  A.  S A L7.KR  HE E I)  CO.  .IaOoa,.,  Wl«. 
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CCCn  PflT ATflPQ- steuben  and  Twentieth 

OLLU  lUIMIULO  Century,  originated^  and 
controlled  by  us.  Other  leading  varieties. -^At  the 
trial  grounds  of  The  Rubai,  Nkw-Yorkkr,  in  1897, 
the  Steuben  outyielded  any  variety  tested,  including 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  1,  yielding  at  the 
rate  of  726  bu.  per  acre.  Bu.,  $2.50;  bbl.,  $6.  Cir.  free. 
Lb.,  35c.;  single  tuber,  10c. 

HILER  BROS.,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PARMAN  No.  3  <fcQ.OO 

SEED  POTATOES.  per  bbl 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl..  all 
bbls.  4bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper.  Tuber,  10  cts. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONN  ELL.  Waterloo ,  N.  Y 

Early  Andes  and  Early  Dawn  Potatoes 

By  mail,  1  pound,  25 cents;  3 pounds,  60 cents.  Freight 
or  express:  Peck,  50  cents;  bushel,  $1.50;  barrel  (165 
pounds).  $3.75.  No  catalogue. 

HENRY  C.  MARSH.  Muncle,  Ind. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Admittedly  the  Best.  Quantity  to  Suit. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATO  CO.  Greenville,  Mich. 


Best  Seed  Potatoes. 


A.  G 


Catalogue  of  7 O  varieties  free. 
ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.Y. 


PnTMTrtCC  krown  especially  for  SEED. 
lU  I  H  I  UkO  18  varieties.  Prices  right.  List 
FREE.  GKO.  II.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 


DnTATnCQ_GKANITKSTATK’J1  Per  pound, 
■  U  I  H  I  UkO  by  mail,  postpaid.  See  The  II. 
N.-Y.,  February  25. 1S99  (No.  10),  of  Potato  Trials  for 
description.  G.  B.  BARTON,  Grantham,  N,  H. 


Admiral  Dewey  Potato 


-Best  this  Season. 
75c.  per  pound,  $2 
three  pounds,  prepaid.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  C.  M.  ROBINSON,  Manorville.  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. — Early  and  late,  50c. 
bushel  and  up.  Strawberry  Plants.  12  varieties.  Also 
White  Schoenen  Seed  Oats,  45c.  bushel. 

GEORGE  SISSON,  La  Plume,  Pa, 


Hi 


eadquarters  for  Pedigree  2nd  crop  Seed  Potatoes, 
acknowledged  by  potato  growers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
*Ag.  Ex.  Sta.  to  be  the  best  seed  potatoes  grown. 
Cat.  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


CEEQ  PnTATftFS  expressly  grown;  none  more 

ruiHI  W tO  vigorous  or  better.  Sped 

D.  M.  TEETER 


quality  you  want:  1  have  it.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  BKLLVILLE,  O. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Bovee,  $3.25;  K.  Ohio,  Freeman,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  MauleE.  Thoroughbred.  Uncle  Sam, 
Adirondack,  $2.75  per  bbl.  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3,  $2.25 
per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  here.  Cash  with  order.  Reference 
Bank  Holland  Patent.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fairview 
Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


18  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

in  SEED  POTATOES.  We  have  grown  pota¬ 
toes  for  9  cents  per  bushel.  New 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

and  History  of  CHESHIRE  SWINE.  Our 
method  of  feeding  Leghorns  for  Eggs,  etc.,  for 
two-cent  stamp. 

C.  K.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes 


for  seed.  $2.50  per 
three  bushel  bbl, 

Send  for  Circular.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES 

That  grow  “BIG 
CROPS.”SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH,  Rurr’s  No. 
1  Early,  BOVEE.  rag¬ 
man  No.  3,  EARLY 
MICHIGAN  and6 other 
best  known  varieties. 
Free  from  disease. Pure 
and  true  to  name.  Cat¬ 
alogue  Free. 

GEO.  W  MACE, 
Box  A,  Greenville,  O. 


SEED  POTATOES 

the  greatest  yielder  and  earliest  white  potato  known. 
Circular  (will  tell  you  the  poor  ones;  stamp). 


Varieties  :  HAMMOND’S  WON- 

DKRFUL,  bbl.,  $4:  Early  Michigan.  $3.25, 
(15c.  lb.):  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Carman  No.  3, 
Uncle  Sam,  Enormous,  Maule’s  Thorough- 
bred,  COMMERCIAL.  PINGRKK.  75c.  bu.— 
IRISH  COBBLER.  We  prow  them.  35  others. 
S.  J.  SMITH,  Rural,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


*'EF™  BARTLETT  «« BALDWIN  APPLE1"" 


A  SURPLUS  of  above  varieties,  the  finest  two  and  three-year-old  trees  we  ever 
grew.  Ask  for  Bulletin  No  l,  which  will  give  you  our  reduced  prices  on  above. 
Also  see  elsewhere  in  this  issue  notice  of  our  free  catalogue,  which  you  should 
have  before  you  order.  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES.— No  frosted 
potatoes  were  all  safely  cellared. 


stock,  as  our 


Cayuga  Nurseries.  Kstab.  1847. 


WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Other  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  25  to  50  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  right  way —  * 

•^with  the  right) sprayer,  the  pgPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

— -  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a 

day,  how  they  save  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  themselves  in 
one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free 

THO_MAS  PEPPLER,  Box  65,  HICHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

▼  TvvTTvvvvTlff  TfH  >f  PflVf  ffn  MYff  fVTt 
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$500  IN  GOLD! 


The  “Planet  Jr.”  No.  4  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  a  dozen 
tools  in  one.  It  sows  in  drills  or  drops  in  hills  at  any  distance,  opening, 
sou  ing  covering,  rolling  and  marking  the  next  row,  all  at  once;  it  is  several 
kinds  of  wheel  hoe,  cultivator,  rake  and  plow,  changing  to  either  very  quickly, 
ror  all-season  work  in  small  crops,  many  farmers  need  no  other  tool. 

'  TLANET  descriptive  catalogue  includes  this  year  a  regular  picture  gallery 
-snrtMnfuUpBgK  of  fine  photographic  views  of  field  scenes  in  America.  Europe,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  etc;ishowing  this  and  the  various  “Planet  Jr.”  hand  and  horse  tools  at  work.  It’s 


; o j  «  1  ^5  u u*‘  piLtuio 

uc  views  of  field  scenes  in  America,  Europe,  Aus 

- 0  t,,.o  .awuus  “Planet  J-  ’’  l  ...  . 

intensely  interesting.  Write  for  a  copy— sent  free 

$500  in  Gold  for  the  best  gardens  in  1899.  L 


Write  for  particulars. 


ALLEN  &  CO. 

Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 1 
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Manure  and  Parker  Earle  Strawberries. 

A.  D.  F ,  Indianola,  Iowa.— We.  have  found  here 
that  plenty  of  manure  will  make  Parker  Earle 
strawberries  mature  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  while 
the  same  treatment  will  make  Crescent  all  go  to 
vines  that  yield  no  fruit.  I  wish  your  experi¬ 
menters  would  find  out  what  varieties  manure 
affects  in  these  ways. 

Ans  — Parker  Earle  has  a  just  reputa- 
tation  as  a  glutton  among  strawberries  ; 
because  of  its  enormous  set  of  fruit,  it 
naturally  demands  and  is  able  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  greater  amount  of  plant  food 
than  most  varieties.  The  same  is  true 
of  Haverland,  though  to  a  less  degree. 
Marshall  will,  also,  stand  high  feeding. 
This  is  a  variety  characteristic  which 
has  received  little  attention.  Excessive 
vine  growth  and  scanty  fruitage  are 
logical  results  from  a  heavy  application 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  many  of 
our  most  successful  growers  now  apply 
only  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
strawberry  patch,  preferring  to  supply 
nitrogen  by  thorough  tillage  and  by 
green  manuring.  s  w.  F. 

Sowing  Canna  Seeds. 

R.  II.  M .  Lakeville,  N.  Y.— Will  you  tell  me 
something  ab  jut  the  culture  of  Cannas  ?  I  have 
bought  seeds  of  the  Austria,  Italia  and  other 
kinds.  Do  they  need  sun  or  shade  ?  Do  they 
need  much  water  ?  What  time  ought  I  to  sow 
the  seed,  and  what  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  them  ? 
Do  they  need  to  be  sown  singly  or  in  groups  ? 

Ans. — Canna  seed  is  sometimes  quite 
difficult  to  germinate,  owing  to  its  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  outer  shell.  The  best  plan 
is  to  pour  boiling  water  over  the  seed, 
and  then  allow  the  seed  to  remain  soak¬ 
ing  over  night.  If  the  outer  covering 
do  not  show  signs  of  softening,  it  is  well 
to  notch  it  with  a  sharp  file.  Sow  in  a 
shallow  box  with  one  inch  of  soil  and 
one  inch  of  sand,  and  keep  in  a  warm 
place.  The  seed  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  from  early  in  February  on.  After 
germination,  the  little  plants  may  be 
transplanted,  first  to  other  boxes,  and 
then  potted  singly  in  pots,  until  it  is 
time  to  plant  them  out.  They  should 
not  be  put  outside  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  Sow  the  seeds  in  rows  in 
the  boxes.  We  would  never  recommend 
sowing  Canna  seeds  in  the  open  ground. 

Cannas  like  sunshine,  and  they  will 
enjoy  plenty  of  water,  but  the  drainage 
must  always  be  good,  so  that  the  water 
does  not  stand  about  the  roots.  They 
do  best  in  a  rich,  open,  loamy  soil, 
though  we  see  them  flourishing  in  sand, 
when  properly  enriched.  No  other  class 
of  bedding  plants  gives  so  grand  an 
effect  as  these.  There  may  be  some 
variations  in  coloring  in  the  seedling 
plants,  though  many  of  the  old  varieties, 
such  as  Mme.  Crozy,  vary  little.  If  R. 
H.  M.  be  successful  with  his  seedlings, 
he  should  have  plenty  of  roots  to  carry 
over  to  the  next  season. 


by  any  others  in  cultivation.  Try 
Siebert’s  Early  Lima  bean  ;  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  found  it  the  earliest  Lima.  Danish 
Ball-head  and  Hollander  are  said  to  be 
varieties  of  cabbage  that  are  well  worthy 
of  trial.  “  The  Eureka  ensilage  corn  is 
the  best  of  all.” 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa. — A  large-sized  catalogue  (125  pages) 
with  12  full-page  colored  plates.  There 
are  many  seemingly  worthy  novelties  in 
this  catalogue,  not  only  among  roses, 
which  have  always  been  the  firm’s  spec¬ 
ialty,  but  among  several  other  plants. 
Prominent  among  these  is  what  is  called 
the  Mountain  Beauty,  “  the  most  famous 
climbing  vine  of  modern  introduction.” 
The  flowers  are  shown  in  a  colored  plate 
to  be  borne  in  long  Wistaria-like  clus¬ 
ters,  bright  red  in  color,  the  individ¬ 
ual  flowers  being  over  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  quite  resembling  those  of 
double  Begonias.  The  catalogue  says, 
“  This  is  the  hardiest  of  hardy  climbing 
vines.”  The  foliage,  as  well  as  habit  of 
growth,  seems  to  resemble  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii,  while  the  crimson  flowers  are 
borne  in  “prodigious  profusion.”  “A 
well-established  plant  loaded  with  its 
gorgeous  carmine  flowers  is  one  of  the 
grandest  sights  we  have  ever  seen.” 
The  botanical  name  is  not  given.  Our 
friends,  in  looking  over  this  catalogue, 
should  notice  what  is  said  of  the  Cuban 
Belle,  which  is  described  as  being  “  the 
best  of  all  blooming  vines.”  Among 
roses,  the  Victory  is  a  novelty  of  this 
year,  offered  by  no  other  house.  Mrs. 
Robert  Peary,  the  only  hardy  white,  ever- 
blooming  climbing  rose  in  existence,  and 
the  Giant  rose,  are,  also,  offered  by  this 
company.  _ _ 

Open  competitive  civil  service  exam¬ 
inations  will  be  held  on  April  1  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities  throughout  the  State  for  this 
position,  among  others :  Inspector  of 
Nurseries. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Dryer,  proprietor  of  Willow 
Brook  Farm,  South  Lima,  N.  Y.,  writest 
“  For  three  seasons  I  have  used  Bowker’s 
fertilizers  on  celery  and  onions,  and 
found  them  perfectly  satisfactory.  I 
have  never  been  disappointed  in  the  re¬ 
sults  from  using  the  Bowker  fertilizers. 
— Adv. 


CATALOGUES  FOR  1899. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Company,  Colum- 
bus,  O. — This  is  a  catalogue  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  herbaceous  plants, 
bulbs  and  small  fruits  This  catalogue 
offers  the  Daisy  pea,  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
favorites.  The  catalogue  says  that  the 
“  Gradus  pea  is  a  long  step  in  the  pea 
world  towards  ‘  Prosperity.’  ”  Attention 
is  called  to  the  merits  of  Livingston’s 
Early  Surprise  field  corn,  the  Tip-top 
muskmelon,  the  coming  new  cucumber, 
New  Emerald,  the  Enormous  and  Yellow 
Prince  tomatoes. 

Ross  Brothers,  Worcester,  Mass. — 
This  large-sized  catalogue  is  about 
equally  divided  between  vegetable,  grass 
and  flower  seeds,  and  every  tool  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  smallest 
garden  and  the  largest  farm.  Th6  new 
blackcap,  Cumberland,  receives  an 
abundance  of  praise.  It  is  said  to  excel 
in  hardiness,  productiveness,  in  size  of 
fruit,  quality,  firmness,  and  vigor  of 
growth.  If  the  illustration  is  true,  the 
Cumberland  bears  the  largest  berry  we 
have  seen.  The  catalogue  places  the 
Crimson  Beauty,  Improved  Goddard  (or 
Boston  Favorite)  and  Worcester  Mam¬ 
moth  pole  bean  as  three  varieties  of  the 
horticultural  type  that  are  not  equaled 


Make  Money 

i  on  your  cabbages,  onions  and  early  \ 
beets.  How?  Force  their  growth 
with  applications  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda , 

the  quickest  of  all  fertilizers.  Es-( 
pecially  adapted  to  early  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Produces  size  and  quality  at  [ 
the  same  time.  Book,  “Food  for  ( 
Plants ,”  tells  how  and  why.  Free  < 
bv  addressing  John  A.  Myers, 
13—0  John  St.,  New  York. 

Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO., 

27  William  St..  New  York. 


We  SaveYou  Money 


in 


on  every  rod  of  fencing  you 
buy  from  us.  Why!  Bo- 


FENCE 


MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 

The  best  slippery 
^ ^ stuff  foi  saving 
wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horse  flesh  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Get  some. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 


Direct  from  the  Factory  at  Wholesale. 

Dealers  cannot  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  you  can.  We 
Have  you  the  middle  man’*  profit.  You  get  a  good 
fence  at  a  low  price*  Beat*  a  hand  fence  machine 
ull  to  pieces.  No  loose  ends  to  unravel.  All  closely 
Interwoven — cross  wires  cannot  slip.  Write  at  once 
for  our  free  circulars  and  npeclal  discounts. 

Advance  Fence  Go.  5303  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOE  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


LANE’S  STEEL  JACK. 


2  Second  Street, 


Ad  Steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound 
levers.  Quickly  adjusted  any 
height  Best  and  easiest  oper¬ 
ated  Jack  on  market  Thousands 
In  use.  If  your  local  dealer  don’t 
keep  them,  will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  A  O 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy 
wagon.  They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of 
loading  in  hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  wood,  stones,  etc.  The  man  who  already 
has  a  wagon  may  have  one  of 
these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  coat  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad¬ 
faced  tire,  are  made  to  fit  any 
axle.  You  can  convert  your 
old  wagon  to  a  low,  handy 
wagon  in  a  few  moment’s  time. 
You  thus  virtually  have  two 
wagons  at  one  price  Write  to 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  for  their  catalogue;  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  about  these  and  their  Electric  Handy 
Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


of  our  new  Success  Fence  Ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  in  posts:  attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  If  you  will  send  us  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  BOX  67,  LEKSBtJRG,  OHIO. 


A  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fence  of 

Colled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire. 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  lOO 

rod  fence.  Agents 
Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  Fence  Uarli.t'o. 
Box 2:>  Ht.Slerling.O. 


WILL  TALK 

for  itself  when  placed  by  the  side  of  others  It  con¬ 
tains  the  WEIGHT,  STRENGTH  and  RIGIDITY 
unequaled  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  THE 
KROST  FENCE  and  STEEL  GATES. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


HAD  THE  GRIPPE? 

Wire  fences,  as  well  as  people,  have  felt  the  grip— 
of  hard  winter.  Notice  how  they  compare  “after 
taking.”  No  “tired  feeling’ ’  about  the  Page. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Do  the  Hogs  Crawl  Under? 

We  have  a 
Remedy  for  It, 

they  cannot  lift  or 
crowd  under  the 

I LAMB 
FENCE 

with  Its  heavy  up¬ 
right  and  perfect  lock, 
and  you  will  not  have 
to  anchor  the  base 
wire  between  posts. 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich . 


A  PERFECT 
LOCK  TO 

MOLD  IT- 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 
Get  his  neweatalogne.  It, 
tells  all  abont  The  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

W.  J.  ADAM, 

O 


A  Fe 
[; 


Like  a  BuH.Dog. 

That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’s  “a  fence  stay 
that  will  stay.”  No  twist¬ 
ing,  straining  or  breaking 
.of  wires;  no  shaking  loose  oi 
rslipping.  Mnkes  the  most 
’  rigid,  strongest,  most  dur¬ 
able  fence  that  can  bo  made 
lout  of  wire.  Any  kind  o  wire  may  be 
J  used.  It  can  be  built  with  a  hammer. 
It’s  just  as' easy  as  nailing  pickets.  The  cheapest 
COOD  wire  fence  made.  . 

■  up  iiii  a  v  l  PtklTO  Responsible  and  reliable 

WE  WANT  AGcN  I  Oa  men  only.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  given  to  the  right  men.  W rite  to-day  for  terms 
ind  territory.  Catalogue  and  Sample  FREE. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  7 
Hard 
Steel 


PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


Meets  all  the  wanU  of  the  man  who  needs  a  reliable  and  durable 
fence.  Made  of  just  the  right  weight  of  wire;  takes  up  all  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction;  does  not  sag  and  properly  constructed  will 
last  indefinitely.  It  makes  friends  wherever  introduced.  We  want 
a  reliable  agent  in  your  locality.  First  order  secures  township 
agency.  Write  at  once.  Circulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  15  Penn.  Av. Pittsburg, Pa- 
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CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

Builds  100  RODS  of  strongest  fence  »  d.j,  27  to 
60  inches  high.  7  to  12  cobles.  [Easy  to  Bu  Id 
and  Cheap.]  Thousands  in  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

Waukegan,  Ill..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Branches,  j  Toronto. Can.  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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Machine  $6 


that  weaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

McFarland  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Portland,  Ind..  U.S.A. 


WIRE  FENCE  k  FAILURE 

(When  the  Poata  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Postsm 

We  can  give  you  valuable  information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


A  Weeder  lor  $5.00. 

The  New  CHAMPION  FEEDER 

is  an  attachment  for  any  one. horse  cultivator.  Cul¬ 
tivates  the  row  and  between  the  row  at  one  operation. 
The  weeder  cultivates  the  row,  kills  all  the  weeds  and 
grass,  leaving  a  mulch  of  line  earth  about  the  plants,  while 
the  cultivator  takes  care  of  the  middles. 

Can  Be  Attached  to  Any  Make 

of  One-Horse  Cultivator. 

Instantly  attached  or  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  So  low  In 
price  that  every  farmer  can  afford  to  have  one.  Sold  strictly 
on  its  merits.  SATISFACTION  G  J!  A  It  A  \  TFEIt. 

AND  SECURE  ONE  AT  ONCE.  Remit  by  JJONEY  ORDER  or 
REGISTERED  LETTER.  First  order  from  your  locality  gets  agency.  We  Want  Agents 

Address,  Champion  Weeder  Co.,  Friedens,  Pennsylvania. 


Send  us  $5 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-thereforc 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  1354  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory. 

deliver  freeon  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  other  potato. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICACO-  ILL. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIN  PAP  Kit. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 


Mr.  L.  H.  Read,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Wis.,  writes  us  a  note  which  astonishes 
us,  as  to  the  large  amount  of  tubers  that 
may  be  grown  in  the  seedling  hill.  He 
says  that  the  largest  number  that  he  has 
raised  from  one  plant  is  105  ;  but  he  has 
found  that,  where  the  seedling  plant  ma¬ 
tures  so  many,  the  established  variety 
will  always  produce  small  tubers.  The 
largest  seedling  tuber  that  he  has  ever 
raised  weighed  13  ounces.  The  largest 
yield,  both  in  weight  and  good-sized 
tubers,  was  from  a  seedling  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  A  photo-en¬ 
graving  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  82,  page  218. 
There  were  25  tubers  of  marketable  size, 
and  several  smaller  ones  ;  total  weight 
of  hill,  nine  pounds.  The  weights  in 
ounces  of  the  10  largest  tubers  were  as 
follows  8%,  8%,  7%,  1%,  6%,  6,  6.  6,  6,  6 
They  were  all  much  like  the  parent,  the 
R  N.-Y.  No.  2. 

In  all  of  our  experience  in  seedling 
potato  culture,  we  have  never  dreamed 
of  such  yields  as  those  which  Mr.  Read 
describes . 

Mr.  J.  L.  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  N.  Y., 
in  his  latest  catalogue,  claims  that  his 
new  wrinkled  pea,  Morning  Star,  is 
earlier  by  a  week  than  any  of  the  small 
round  varieties.  He  claims  that  it  is  the 
earliest  pea  grown,  by  nearly  a  week. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  it  is  the  most  re¬ 
liable  wrinkled  pea  for  Fall  use,  say 
August  1.  This  new  pea  was  introduced 
during  1894,  but  we  have  not  heard  very 
much  abo.it  it  since . 

Years  ago,  we  tried  planting  peas  at 
various  depths — from  one  to  eight  inches 
deep.  Those  planted  three  inches  deep 
gave  the  best  results,  while  most  of  those 
planted  six  inches  deep,  and  all  of  those 
planted  eight  inches  deep,  did  not  ger¬ 
minate  or,  if  they  did,  the  plants  failed 
to  reach  the  surface  of  the  soil.  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co.,  the  great  seed  growers  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  tell  us  that  they  meet 
with  the  best  success,  as  to  their  general 
crop,  by  sowing  all  the  different  varieties 
comparatively  early,  depending  for  suc¬ 
cession  upon  selecting  sorts  that  follow 
each  other  in  ripening.  The  earliest  peas 
are  produced  when  the  seed  is  covered 
only  one  inch  deep  ;  but  larger  pods  and 
more  of  them  will  be  produced  if  the 
seed  is  planted  in  trenches,  three  to  six 
inches  deep,  covered  with  only  one  or 
two  inches  of  soil,  and  when  the  plants 
are  five  or  six  inches  high,  filling  the 
trench  level  with  the  surface.  This  will 
prevent  mildew,  and  prolong  the  bearing 
season.  Ferry  &  Co.  tell  us  emphatically 
that  the  crop  should  be  gathered  as  fast 
as  it  is  fit  for  use.  If  even  a  few  pods 
begin  to  ripen,  new  pods  will  not  only 
cease  to  form,  but  those  partly  advanced 
will  cease  growing . 

Opalescent,  a  new  apple,  was  sent  to 
us  February  4,  by  J.  W.  McNary,  Dayton, 
O.  The  seedling  tree  grew  near  an  oak 
stump,  in  an  old  orchard.  This  splendid 
apple  has,  we  are  told,  been  kept  until 
May.  The  specimen  sent  to  us  measured 
11  inches  around  horizontally,  and  12 
inches  around,  taking  in  stem  and  calyx. 

It  is  of  a  deep  red  color  with  numerous 
yellowish  dots,  and  the  skin,  assumes  a 
fine  polish  if  rubbed  a  little.  The  stem, 
is  short,  the  calyx  basin  moderately 
deep  and  perfectly  regular.  The  shape 
is  nearly  oblong — perhaps  ovate-oblong. 
The  flesh  is  exceedingly  tender,  white, 
moderately  juicy,  and  in  flavor  between 
King  and  Spitzenberg.  It  is  a  splendid, 
showy  apple . 

February  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13  were  the 
coldest  days  ever  experienced  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  with  one  exception,  when 
the  mercury  fell  to  23  degrees  below 
zero.  On  the  above  days,  the  mercury 
recorded,  respectively,  5,  8,  20,  10  and  10 
degrees  below  zero.  On  the  13th,  a  snow 


blizzard  occurred,  lasting  until  the  14th. 
Railroads  all  stopped — no  milk.  Ho  w  die 
the  new  Japan  plums  stand  it?  Anc 
how  did  the  raspberries  and  blackberries 
stand  it  ?  We  shall  have  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  of  their  comparative 
hardiness . 

The  first  real  complaint  against  Luther 
Burbank  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  H.  0. 
Mead,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.  He  says, 
under  date  of  the  1st  instant :  “  Having 
fruited  the  Giant  prune  [Burbank]  two 
years,  I  must  say  that,  for  me,  it  has  no 
value.  The  tree  is  very  subject  to  black- 
knot,  and  the  plums  are  not  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple,  unless  so  ripe  as  to  be  valueless  for 
market.  My  wood  came  from  Mr.  Bur- 
lank  ” . 

For  home  use,  our  friends  are  askec 
to  try  the  Tailby’s  Hybrid  cucumber  ;  in 
quality,  it  is  not  excelled,  and  it  is 
nearly  seedless,  as  we  have  often  said. . . 

Mr.  Burbank’s  new  plums,  the  Cli¬ 
max  and  the  Bartlett,  among  his  bes ; 
productions,  are  crosses  between  Simoni 
and  others.  The  changes  which  occur 
from  crossing  different  varieties  of  fruits 
and  flowers  are  remarkable  indeed.  We 
should  never  have  chosen  Simon’s  plum 
as  a  parent  to  improve  the  best  of  our 
other  kinds,  being  small  and  of  inferior 
quality . 

On  the  nights  of  January  1  and  2, 
writes  Mr.  L.  Bell,  of  Sparkill,  N.  Y., 
nearly  all  the  blossom  buds  of  peaches, 
apricots,  and  some  kinds  of  Japan  plums 
were  killed.  The  thermometer  rangec 
from  8  to  20  degrees  below  zero.  Among 
25  varieties  of  peaches  which  Mr.  Bel 
selected  on  account  of  their  supposed 
hardiness,  he  has  failed  to  find  a  single 
sound  bud  except,  it  may  be,  upon  Hill’s 
Chili,  Champion,  Crosby,  and  Smith’s 
Late  White.  The  Japan  chestnuts, 
too,  are,  for  the  most  part,  badly  injured 
or  killed.  The  exceptions  are  Numbo. 
Paragon  and  Cooper.  Of  the  Japan 
plums,  all  seem  to  be  hardy  in  wood.  He 
finds  the  Burhank  to  be  most  injured  as 
to  its  blossom  buds,  Hale  next,  Abund¬ 
ance,  a  little  better,  and  Ogon  and  Red 
June  injured  least  of  all.  The  native 
plums  are  all  right,  as  are,  also,  Duke 
and  Murello  cherries ;  but  the  sweet 
varieties  have  lost  nearly  all  their  blos¬ 
som  buds . 

The  son,  P.  B.  Crosby,  of  an  old  friend 
of  The  R.  N.-Y. ,  sends  us  an  exceedingly 
interesting  sheet  which  announces  a 
great  auction  s^tle  of  the  Iona  and  Isra- 
ella  grape  vines.  It  says : 

“  The  sale  will  take  place  at  2  p.  m., 
but  this  is  designed  to  constitute  only 
an  incident  in  the  programme.  The  sale 
will  occupy  but  a  short  time,  after  which 
the  assembly  will  resolve  itself  into  a 
convention  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
relating  to  horticulture  generally.  The 
discussions  will  be  continued  through  the 
evening  session,  and  will,  also,  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  next  day.” 

The  sale  of  vines  and  the  convention 
were  held  on  the  grounds  of  C.  W.  Grant, 
on  Iona  Island,  near  Peekskill,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  We  much  regret 
that  the  date  of  the  sale  and  the  meeting 
is  not  upon  the  sheet  which  our  friend 
has  sent  us.  But  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  most  distinguished  men,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  have  now  passed  away, 
who  addressed  the  gathering  cannot  fail 
to  interest  our  readers.  THE  Apple  :  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  Forest 
Trees :  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley ;  The 
Grape  Vine:  by  Peter  B.  Mead:  The 
Pear  :  by  P.  Barry  ;  Field  Culture  of  the 

Raspberry :  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant;  Horti¬ 
culture  as  an  Educator  :  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Osgood.  Among  the  officers  were  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Bryant,  president ;  Chas.  Down¬ 
ing,  vice-president.  Among  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  were  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Bryant,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Peter  B  Mead,  Wilson 
G.  Hunt  and  Charles  Downing.  It  is 
pleasant  to  recall  that  our  earlier  en¬ 
deavors  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
horticulture  were  made  by  such  men. 
We  are  too  likely  to  forget  the  obliga¬ 
tions  we  owe  them . 


Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  bought  at  Reid’s  Is  well, 
rooted,  vigorous,  and  true  to  name.  Every  care  let 
taken  in  growing  to  insure  absolute  certainty  to  the’ 
buyer,  lave  one-h&lf  on  anything  you  need  In  the 
nursery  line,  by  buying  at  Reid’s. 

We’ll  help  you  to  choose  by  sending  complete  eataleg,  m 
mates,  or  any  Information  yon  may  ask  for,  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIB. 


A  First  Rate  Catalogue 

of  fruits,  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
the  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties — color-plate 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 

Established  48 years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn, 


III  ^IP1  to  plant  for  profitable  results  are 
■■  ll|  |  named  in  our  Spring  Catalogue. 

■  I  m  |  I  This  Book  names  all  the  Trees  and 

Plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate,  gives  accurate  descriptions  of 
varieties,  and  instructions  about  planting.  The  Catalogue  explains  all.  Mailed 
free  at  your  request.  After  receiving  it,  write  to  us  for  any  further  information 
you  need  about  fruits. 

s,xvir.t"  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries,  Bo*  I,  Cornwall, N.Y. 


□ 


DID  YOU  EVER  GET  DIT 


buying  novelties  or  old  varieties  under  I 
new  names  ?  Are  you  tired  of  catch- 1 
penny  schemes?  If  you  would  like  to  find  one  honest  catalogue,  our  80-page  ] 
book,  Orchard  Improvement,  will  help  you.  Better  see  it  before  you  buy.  No( 
fake  wholesale  (?)  prices,  but  BUSINESS  TREES  for  business  fanners;  honest 
trees  at  honest  prices.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 


n 


and  especially  Eruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Propagation.  Men  of  thought  know  this  to  be 
PACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  ua.  Many 
of  our  customers  after  trial  Increase  their  orders.  A  trial  order  will  make  a  lifetime  customer  ef 
yon.  We  promise  only  best  values.  Among  the  new  but  well-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
MCDCCDC  A  I  I  D|  APlfDfDDY  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 
IVICnoCnCAU  DLAV/hDCnn  I  ■  for  *5.  and  manv  other  thing!  that  will 

eed  Pc 


Interest  you.  Free  catalogue  If  this  paper  is  named. 


for  15,  and  many  other  thln| 
Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  S« 


Potatoes. 


ESTABLISHED  1847. 


WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


and  Roses 


for  public  and  private  grounds,  as 
well  as  for  the  orchard,  farm,  gar¬ 
den  or  city  lot.  Our  General 
Catalogue  and  Planter’s  Guide  is 

beautifully  illustrated,  contains 
accurate,  trustworthy  descriptions  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties,  and  is 
replete  with  practical  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  indispensable  to  planters.  It 
is  the  most  complete  published,  and 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

Choice  Selections.  Best  Goods.  Prices 
Reasonable.  Prepare  Your  Orders  Now. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  Fifty-nine  Years. 


BUY'  DIKXSCT  and  pay 
but  one  profit.  Our  assort¬ 
ment.  is  ono  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs, 

Plants,  Roses,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Barest  new,  choicest  old.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  today;  it  tells  it  all;  an  elegant 
book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated, 
free. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail 
postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  45tli  year. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  452  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


VOUR  GROUNDS 

*  and  garden..... 

Will  have  fresh  interest  when  our  Garden  Manual  has  been 
read.  Sent  free.  We  offer  practical  and  skilled  aid  to  those 
who  want  beautiful  grounds  and  success  m  gardening,  with 
economy.  Ourpricesadinitof  no  competition.  Forinstancc, 

sixty  l«‘»t  varieties  Shrubs  and  Trees,  ten 
for  a  dollar.  $S,VO  per  lOO. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  * 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  READING  NURSERY 

and  Its  illustrated  catalogue,  to  be  appreciated, 
should  be  patronized.  Price-List  Free. 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Prop.,  Reading,  Mass 


OCTOBER  FRUITING  CHERRY 

Mr.  Spaeth’s  greatest  creation,  $4  per  12;  *80  per  100. 
NEW  BUSH  CllEKUY,  Japanese  Novelty,  only  four 
feet  high,  wonderful  fruit;  $3  per  12,  mailed.  TWO 
SURE  TWICE-  BEARING  STRAWBERRIES: 
St.  Joseph ,  red;  perpetual  bearer,  immense  crops. 
L.  Gauthier,  or  Mammoth  White— berries  weigh  4 
ounces  !  two  crops  yearly,  $1  per  12,  mailed,  $0  per  100 

- BISMARCK  APPLE - 

our  introduction.  Bears  2nd  year  from  graft.  Send 
for  photo.  $1.50  per  12;  $10  per  100,  by  express. 
ALLRED  APPLE:  bark,  leaves,  Howers.  fruit,  red. 
$4  per  12.  GIANT  “ WHITE-BLACKBERRY,”  Ice¬ 
berg,  a  2,500  dollar  berry,  $1.50  per  12,  mailed,  $8  per  100. 
NEW  GOLDEN  AND  PURPLE  STRAWBERRY- 
RASPBERRIES.  Immense  fruits,  Immense  crops, 
$1  per  12,  mailed.  $0  per  100. 

All  the  Novelties  in  Plants.  8end  for  Catalogues. 
A.  BLANC  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees. 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


WIITQ  FflR  DD  FIT — Contains  157  pages  on  the 
llUIO  lUn  rnUril  propagation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Nut-Bearing  Trees,  describing  varieties  best 
adapted  to  various  sections;  harvesting  and  marketing 
their  fruits,  with  recipes  for  cooking  them.  Sixty 
illustrations,  carefully  engraved  from  Dature,  show¬ 
ing  sizes,  forms,  etc.  Price,  postpaid,  50c.  Circular 
of  contents  and  testimonials  free.  JOHN  R.  PARRY, 
P.  O.  Address— April  1  to  December  1,  Parry,  N.  J., 
December  1  to  April  1,  Orlando,  Fla 


BIG  SWEET  CHESTNUTS 

New  Japanese  varieties  for  ornamenting  grounds  and 
estates,  and  profitable  orcharding.  New  Japan  plums, 
big  Peaches,  big  Berries,  etc.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CHESTN  LIT  <fc-A1Phu-  Paragon.  Beta, 

^  Seifert,  Reliance  and 
Rldgeley  Chestnut  Trees  and  Scions. 

E.  A.  ATWATER  &  SON,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


TREES. 

BISMARCK  Apple,  October  Cherry  and  Japan 
Plums  very  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MacNair  &  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


IRON  MOUNTAIN,,,:™,, 

PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  APPLE  Trees.  New  Fruits 
and  Berries — Specialties.  Lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  H.  LINDSLEY,  White  House,  N.  J. 


APPLE  SCIONS  Fr°mTreeesarinK 

SUTTON  BEAUTY,  Maiden  Blush,  liubhardston* 
•  J.  S.  WOODWAliD,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Trees  and  Plants 

ihe  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.  1005,  Dansville, N.Y 


TREES. 

If  you  want  fine  Peach  Trees,  Pear  Trees  (including 
Kleffer),  Apple.  Cherry,  Plum,  or  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  fruit  trees:  small  fruits.  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens.  Shrubbery,  or  Hedge  Plants,  write  to  THE 
WILLOW DALE  NURSERIES  for  prices.  We  are 
well  prepared  to  All  orders  for  llrst-class  stock,  free 
from  all  injurious  insects  or  diseases,  and  at  low 
prices.  8end  us  list  of  what  you  want. 

R  A  KESTBA  W  &  PYLE,  Willowdale,  Chester  Co., Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HOW  TO  GET  A  GOOD  DAIRY. 

SMALL  PEB  CENT  OF  GOOD  COWS. 

Better  Breed  Than  Buy. 

Few  Good  Ones. — We  have  1,500,000 
cows  in  New  York  State,  and  it  would 
seem  an  easy  matter  to  buy  enough  good 
ones  to  make  a  first-class  working  dairy, 
but  those  who  have  tried  it  say  it  is  a 
task  requiring  greater  skill  than  most 
buyers  possess.  There  is  no  way  to  tell 
of  the  quality  of  the  milk,  except  by 
the  Babcock  test,  and  if  a  high  test  is 
shown,  the  price  for  the  cow  is  at  once 
made  prohibitive.  The  color  and  taste 
of  the  milk  are  unreliable  and  deceptive. 
The  milk  veins  and  escutcheon  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  quantity,  but  do  not  show 
how  persistent  a  milker  the  animal  is. 
Many  people  buy  from  effect  of  impres¬ 
sions  instead  of  type. 

What  Decides  Pbice. — If  the  cow 
shown  is  of  a  fine  form  (fat),  the  con¬ 
trast  between  her  and  the  cat-hammed, 
scrawny  stable  companion  is  too  great, 
and  the  latter  is  neglected  although 
worth  two  of  the  former.  Size  often 
determines  the  sale.  If  she  is  a  high 
grade  of  a  favorite  breed,  more  will  be 
paid  for  her,  no  matter  how  she  looks. 
Ordinary  farmers  jump  at  the  chance  to 
get  a  purebred,  even  though  not  eligible 
to  registry.  She  may  not  have  the  first 
sign  of  a  dairy  cow,  and  the  progeny 
will  have  to  go  as  grades,  but  it’s  no 
trouble  to  sell  her  a  little  above  ordinary 
stock.  The  cows  in  a  man’s  herd  repre¬ 
sent  largely  his  skill,  and  the  best  cows 
of  any  breed  cannot  make  up  for  lack 
of  care  and  proper  food.  Purebred  cat¬ 
tle  have  not,  as  a  rule,  proved  any  more 
profitable  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  farm¬ 
ers  than  natives  have,  and  one  who  fails 
with  grades  need  not  turn  to  them  to 
better  his  luck. 

Must  Have  a  Type. — When  boys  go 
out  hunting  rabbits,  they  do  not  take  a 
bulldog  ;  they  know  he  is  of  the  wrong 
type.  To  be  a  successful  buyer  of  dairy 
cows,  a  man  must  have  the  type  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind.  He  must  be  able  to 
shut  his  eyes  and  see  a  model-shaped 
cow  as  plain  as  he  can  see  his  wife,  or 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.  He  must  have 
a  correct  impression  of  the  cow  so  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind  that  no  other  influence 
can  overcome  it.  That  fine  head,  broad 
muzzle,  large  eye,  thin  wither,  broad 
chest  extension,  double- jointed  chine, 
broad  loin,  flat  leg,  sloping  ham,  all  of 
which  give  an  impression  of  a  wedge 
when  you  stand  either  behind  or  on  the 
side  of  her.  Both  views  should  give  the 
same  impression.  Large,  wide,  depth 
behind,  tapering  to  the  front  by  the  side 
lines  or  back  and  belly.  The  skin  should 
be  soft,  oily,  and  should  show  secretions 
on  shoulder  and  root  of  tail.  The  udder 
should  be  large,  flexible,  and  due  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  its  fleshiness.  The  es¬ 
cutcheon  is  unreliable  in  some  cases, 
but  as  a  rule,  agrees  with  other  good 
signs.  No  one  sign  can  be  depended 
upon,  but  in  general,  a  cow  that  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  coarse  in  makeup,  generous  in  size 
of  milk  organs,  will  be  a  good  feeder 
and  profitable. 

A  Good  Daiby. — At  the  Schenevus,  N. 
Y.,  institute,  Mr.  A.  B.  Cass  gave  a  re¬ 
port  of  his  dairy.  The  cows  paid  him, 
for  their  food  and  care,  881.53  cents  each 
in  1898.  Some  milk  was  sold,  some  veals 
were  fattened,  and  the  rest  of  the  milk 
was  made  into  butter.  A  visit  to  the 
dairy  showed  them  to  be  high-grade  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys,  average  size,  typical 
dairy  animals.  They  had  no  ensilage, 
and  were  not  fed  excessive  amounts  of 
grain.  They  tested  from  3.4  to  7.1  per 
cent  of  fat.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rich 
dairy,  and  with  two  exceptions,  testing 
only  3.4  per  cent  of  fat,  hard  to  beat, 
among  grade  stock.  Those  too  low  in 


the  test  were  the  finest-looking  ones  in 
the  lot,  large  milkers,  and  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  sell  for  the  most  money,  but  were 
Ihe  least  profitable  of  all.  Some  of  those 
low  in  test  did  not  give  more  milk  than 
those  testing  higher.  Many  of  them 
gave  40  pounds  per  day  when  fresh. 
These  cows  were  all  purchased,  but  200 
were  bought  and  tested  and  passed  on 
to  others  to  get  these  seven,  and  two  of 
these  must  go.  Mr.  Cass  is  a  good  judge 
of  cows  and  men,  and  makes  money  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  ;  but  if  I  have  to  run  the 
risk  on  that  number  to  get  five  extra 
ones,  I  must  be  excused.  I  can  and  have 
raised  a  good  dairy  without  loss,  and 
believe  that  the  best  way  for  most  of  us. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


TAINTS  IN  CHEESE  CURD. 

THEIB  CAUSE  AND  PBEVENTION. 

The  presence  of  gas,  accompanied  by 
undesirable  taints  in  cheese  curd,  has 
long  been  known  to  be  a  potent  factor 
in  lessening  the  market  value  of  cheese. 
The  cause  is  due  to  the  presence  of  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria,  but  just  what  they  are,  or 
by  what  channel  they  gained  access  to 


SECTION  OF  ONE-QUARTER  OF  UDDER,  AND 
TEAT.  Fig.  85. 

the  milk,  has  not  been  definitely  pointed 
out,  so  that  intelligent  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  lacking.  The  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  has  been  conducting 
investigations  aloDg  this  line,  and  while 
they  have  been  so  far  restricted,  have 
given  valuable  results  that  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  lead  to  further  developments.  The 
results  are  published  in  Bulletin  158. 

The  question  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  these  undesirable  flavors  has  been 
uncertain.  Patrons  of  a  factory  are 
likely  to  blame  the  cheesemaker,  and  he 
to  blame  something  elsfe  Outside  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Some  dairy; 
trouble  is  attributat 
normal  conditions  a'tt 
the  retention  of 
gations  along  this 
in  the  factory,  tl 
furnished  from  twodairiel 
was  kept  scrupulously  clea 
ough  tests  showed  that 
tion  came  from  outside  tho  factory, 
lowing  this,  a  careful  examination  was 
made  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  separately. 

The  outcome  of  a  series  of  observa¬ 
tions,  which  were  continued  for  two 
weeks,  showed  the  gas  and  taint-produc¬ 
ing  bacteria  to  be  present  more  or  less 
constantly,  in  the  milk  of  each  animal 


These  were  more  or  less  marked  on  some 
days  than  on  others.  Experiments  with 
the  milk  first  drawn  and  also  that  from 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  milk¬ 
ing,  showed  little  difference  in  results. 
The  fact  was  brought  out  that  test  curds 
made  from  the  milk  of  cows  which  had 
suffered  from  retained  placenta,  were, 
as  a  rule,  no  worse  than  those  made 
from  cows  which  had  not  been  so 
affected.  Careful  search  seemed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  conclusion  that  the  bacteria 
were  not  widely  disseminated  in  the 
stable,  and  this  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  milk  must  have  been  infected 
through  the  teats.  The  examinations 
suggested  that  these  bacteria  had  be¬ 
come  colonized  in  the  udders  of  certain 
cows,  but  this  could  not  be  positively 
determined. 

Fig.  85  shows  a  section  through  the 
teat,  and  one  quarter  of  the  udder  of  a 
cow  that  was  killed  just  after  being 
milked.  The  parts  marked  A,  B  and  C 
are  simply  divisions  into  which  the  gland 
was  divided  for  purposes  of  examination. 
The  milk  and  the  different  quarters  of 
the  udder  were  examined  bacteriologi- 
cally.  The  same  species  of  bacteria  were 
found  in  the  milk  first  drawn  and  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  udder.  Similar 
subsequent  investigations  gave  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  results.  The  stable  in 
which  these  cows  were  kept  was  not 
disinfected  or  kept  as  clean  as  desirable, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  the  bacteria  were 
disseminated  throughout  the  stable,  thus 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the 
teats,  finding  there  a  suitable  place  for 
multiplying,  and  from  there,  grew  up 
the  milk  ducts  into  the  udder.  The  fact 
that  these  bacteria  were  found  in  the 
udder  after  the  cows  had  been  milked 
dry,  shows  the  presence  of  a  source  of 
contamination  for  the  next  milking. 

These  results,  among  others,  are  sum¬ 
marized  :  The  tainted  curds  were  caused 
by  the  action  of  a  certain  species  of  bac¬ 
teria  which  was  present  in  the  milk. 
This  organism  was  introduced  into  the 
milk  at  the  time  of  milking.  It  came 
from  the  milk  ducts  of  a  teat,  or  perhaps 
from  those  of  the  udder.  The  milk- duct 
infection  of  all  of  the  cattle  in  the  dairy 
with  this  organism,  was  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  the  stable  was  not  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  as  soon 
as  the  trouble  began.  Certain  species  of 
bacteria,  when  once  introduced  in  the 
udder,  are  able  to  remain  there  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  thus  be¬ 
coming  a  constant  source  of  contamina¬ 
tion.  When  this  takes  place,  immediate 
relief  does  not  follow  the  cleansing  of 
the  stable,  but  if  such  treatment  is  con¬ 
tinued,  it  would,  probably,  be  efficient. 

After  thoroughly  disinfecting  the 
stable,  and  putting  it  in  a  clean  condi¬ 
tion,  the  milk  of  each  cow  should  be 
tested,  and  the  milk  of  those  found  to 
be  infected,  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
vat,  until  the  normal  condition  is  re¬ 
stored.  The  best  preventive  measure 
seems  to  be  cleanliness,  both  of  the  cows 
and  stable.  No  decomposing  animal 
matter  should  be  allowed  about  stable 
or  yard.  If  there  is  trouble  with  re 
tained  placenta,  at  the  time  of  parturi¬ 
tion,  the  cows  should  be  properly  at¬ 
tended,  the  membranes  removed,  and 
disinfectants  applied.  The  disinfecting 
of  the  milk  ducts,  by  washing  them  out 
with  a  suitable  germicide,  by  means  of 
milking  tubes,  has  not  been  successful. 

buy  “direct  from  factory,"  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealen 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sample* 
W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  \ 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  column  Is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  outs.  Bates 
on  application. 


For  Sale — High  Class  Jersey  s. — 

Choice  fresh  cows  large  rich  milkers,  suitable  for 
family,  butter  dairy,  or  to  improve  quality  for  milk¬ 
men.  Heifers  and  heifer  calves  of  best  breeding. 
Fine  Bull,  Count  Gold  Coast  Boy  52712,  two  years 
old.  Yearling  bull.  Rioter  and  St  Lambert  blood. 
Bull  Calf  St.  Lambert  Dandy  Boy  E3G34.  All  stock 
sound  and  tuberculin  tested.  Correspondence  and 
inspection  Invited. 

STOUGHTON  &  BURNHAM,  Montague,  Mass. 


For  Sale. — Guernsey  Bull  Calf.  Un¬ 
usually  well  bred.  J.  1*.  WELSH,  Bloomsburg,  Fa. 

Woodland  Short-horns  heifers  (bred)  for  sale 

W.  I.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 

Another  Good  Offer  I'lSfoTk 

March,  at  115.  Just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Also 
Fall  Pigs.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

3t  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prloes.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

GHAB.  K.  RHCOBD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 

Scotch  Collies  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa- 


WHY  BUY! 

An  Old-Style  Hay  Car¬ 
rier,  when  you  can  get 
LATEST  IMPROVED 
LOUDEN,  worth  more 
than  TWICE  as  much. 
The  Strongest  lasts 
Longest.  Takes  Leas*. 
Room,  and  works  best. 
GOLD  MEDAL  at  Oma¬ 
ha.  Write  for  “Pointers” 
shoving  superior  Merit;  also  circulars  of  Best  barn 
Door  hanger  on  earth,  “How  to  Build  Hay 
Barns,”  &c.  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  la. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
£to.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

OSCHERT 

co., 

X  St.,  Syracuse,  N 


Will  last  AliFtnnt. 


and  those  sorely 
afflicted  with 


WE  WILL  HAVE  PEACE, 

NEURALGIA 

Will  have  peace  from  PAIN  and  a  CURE  by  using 


Galvan- 
/zed 
1  Steal 


DOWER  and 

Tumi 


Self-olllng, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  ’ 

Sowerful  and 
urable  made. 
We  have  every-  ’ 
thing  the  fanner  | 
needs  In  this  line. 

Towera , 
Tanka  and 
Pumpa, 
Cutters,  Crlnderm, ' 
Shelters,  etc. 


UMPINC  MILLS' 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mlfgm  Gom 
[27  Fargo  St. _ BATAVIA,  ILL.' 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Penny  Spent 

in  building  a  warm  house 

Is  a  Dollar  Saved 

in  heating  it  afterwards. 

Cabot’s 

Sheathing  Quilt 


TheFarmers’Forge 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Until  April  30, 1899,  will  send 
this  forge  ready  for  use  for 
$3.50  each.  This  offer  will 
uot  appear  again.  Send 
stamp  for  cat  a  1  og  ue  and 
testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS, 
Saranac,  Mich. 


PatJSSOi 

will  make  it  wind  and  frost  proof;  keepout  the 
cold  of  Winter  or  the  heat  of  Summer. 

Costs  less  than  lc.  a  foot,  and  one  layer  Is 
equal  to  six  of  resin-sized  paper.  Send  for 
sample  and  circular. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mfr„ 

81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


UILp 


§fML«  HBCHAHOi 
oNE  HALF  PRICE 


AVrite  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory -  — 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

A*  largest  m»ll  order  depot  In  the  world  for  Merchandise  nought 
■t  Sheriff*’,  Receiver*’,  As»l*neee’  and  Manufacturer*’  Sales, 
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The  Milk  Trade. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

OUTLOOK  FOE  MILK  PRODUCERS. 

The  Power  of  Attorney.  —  Several 
subscribers  have  asked  for  our  opinion 
of  the  power  of  attorney  which  has  been 
circulated  for  signatures  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association.  The  situation 
seems  to  be  as  follows  :  The  members  of 
the  executive  committee  have  met,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  men  who  are  said 
to  have  large  financial  backing,  and  who 
are  willing  to  organize  a  company  to 
buy  and  distribute  milk  in  New  York 
City,  provided  they  could  get  control  of 
15,000  cans  per  day.  On  the  strength  of 
this  suggestion  from  the  men  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  organize  the  company,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  set  out  to  get  control 
of  the  milk  under  the  following  agree¬ 
ment  : 

TOWER  OF  ATTORNEY. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, - of 

the  town  of  -  and  State  of  - ,  have  made, 

constituted  and  appointed  J.  C.  Latimer,  of  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y.;  Ira  L.  Snell,  of  Kenwood,  N.  Y., 
and  F.  B.  Aiken,  of  Mecklenburg,  N.  Y.,  my  true 
and  lawful  attorneys  for  me  and  in  my  name, 
place  and  stead  to  bargain,  sell  and  contract  all 
the  milk  produced  by  the  cows  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  me,  except  the  milk  I  use  at  my  house, 
for  a  term  not  longer  than  five  years,  at  a  price 
not  less  than  25£  cents  per  quart  for  milk  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  months  of  October,  November, 
December,  January,  February  and  March,  and 
1 cent  per  quart  for  milk  produced  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August  and 
September.  The  milk  to  be  paid  for  at  least 
monthly  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  month 
for  milk  delivered  the  month  previous.  Such 
milk  to  be  of  standard  quality  and  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  good  condition  at  the  milk  shipping  or 

receiving  station  at - . 

I  hereby  represent  that  I  own  or  control  — 
cows  and  I  agree  that  I  will  deliver  all  the  milk 
produced  by  me,  except  what  I  consume  in  my 
own  family.  I  further  agree  that  I  will  not  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  my  cows, for  milk  production 
to  be  sold,  beyond  25  per  cent  of  the  above  num¬ 
ber  during  the  existence  of  the  contract  to  be 
made  by  me  through  my  attorneys  above  named, 
except  on  written  request  of  the  buyer  of  said 
milk ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prevent  increase  of  cows  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Giving  and  granting  unto  my  said  attorneys 
full  power  and  authority  to  do  and  perform  all 
and  every  act  and  thing  whatsoever  requisite 
and  necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  prem¬ 
ises  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  I 
might  or  could  do  if  personally  present,  with  full 
power  of  substitution  and  revocation,  hereby 
ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attor¬ 
neys  shall  lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  by 
virtue  thereof. 

Faults  Pointed  Out. — The  men  to 
whom  the  power  of  attorney  is  granted 
are  the  executive  committee  of  the  Five 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Loomis,  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  the 
president  of  the  association,  has  objected 
to  the  form  of  the  power  of  attorney, 
because  it  grants  the  power  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
regular  association.  As  a  remedy  for 
this,  he  suggested  that  each  local 
association  hold  its  own  power  of  attor¬ 
ney.  Mr.  Loomis  also  objected  to  the 
form  of  the  agreement  because  it  doesn’t 
state  positively  what  the  exact  price  of 
the  milk  is  to  be.  He  objected  because 
the  price  suggested  isn’t  high  enough, 
and  thinks  that  two  and  three  cents  per 
quart  would  be  none  too  high.  Leaving 
the  matter  in  the  present  shape  of  things, 
this  makes  possible  a  speculation  at  the 
expense  of  the  producers.  Another  fault 
with  the  power  of  attorney  would  seem 
to  be  that  there  is  no  time  set  when  the 
delegated  authority  would  be  null  and 
void  if  no  contract  were  made  in  the 
meantime.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
get  an  instrument  of  this  kind  that 
would  please  every  one,  and  cover  every 
point  of  objection,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  weak  points  of  the  instrument,  we 
are  informed  now  that  the  committee 
have  about  22,000  cans  of  milk  per  day 
pledged,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  the  executive  committee  to 
do  but  to  complete  the  contract  that  they 
are  so  confident  of  being  able  to  effect. 
We  understand  that  in  some  cases  an 
option  has  been  taken  on  milk  that  has 


never  been  shipped  to  New  York  City. 
It  is  a  mistake,  in  our  opinion,  to  take  a 
power  of  attorney,  unless  the  party  giv¬ 
ing  it  has  been  shipping  milk  to  this 
market.  Otherwise  the  market  would  be 
flooded  with  new  milk. 

Will  They  Succeed  — The  R.  N.-Y. 
hopes  that  the  committee  will  be  success¬ 
ful.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  at  this  end  of  the  line,  however, 
we  cannot  feel  as  hopeful  of  the  matter 
as  the  members  of  the  committee  do. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  men  who 
professed  to  be  back  of  the  syndicate, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  more  inclined  to  get  information  that 
will  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  producers  than  to  do  anything  to 
further  the  producers’  interests.  If  they 
meant  to  make  a  definite  offer  for  a 
number  of  years  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  milk,  the  simplest  way  would  be  to 
have  offered  the  committee  a  contract  in 
writing,  that  would  be  binding  to  them 
just  as  soon  as  the  proper  amount  of 
milk  had  been  guaranteed.  Armed  with 
such  a  contract  as  this,  the  committee 
could  have  secured  all  the  milk  they 
wish  at  a  definite  price  within  a  short 
time,  and  without  any  controversy.  A 
contract  of  this  kind  would  require  only 
a  very  few  words,  and  would  have  avoid¬ 
ed  all  controversy,  and  also  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  promot¬ 
ers.  The  secrecy  with  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  conduct  the  business  has 
naturally  led  a  good  many  people  to  be 
suspicious  of  their  ultimate  intentions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the 
milk  trade  has  been  in  such  bad  shape 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  the  producers 
have  suffered  such  outrageous  treatment 
from  the  members  of  the  Milk  Exchange, 
and  old  line  creamerymen,  that  they 
naturally  hail  with  satisfaction  any 
scheme  that  would  knock  out  their  old 
oppressors,  even  though  the  new  deal 
didn’t  promise  everything  that  they 
could  hope  for.  The  committee  may 
have  some  stronger  assurances  than  we 
know  of,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory 
contract  for  the  milk  that  has  been 
pledged  them  under  the  power  of  at¬ 
torney.  We  caution  them,  however,  to 
have  their  eyes  open  in  making  a  con¬ 
tract  with  syndicates  or  capitalists  of 
New  York  City. 

Good  Results  Possible. — The  price 
should  be  definite  and  fixed  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  concern  signing  the  contract 
is  legally  and  financially  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  its  part  of  the  contract. 
If  the  effort  has  no  other  effect,  it  will 
be  worth  all  it  costs  in  encouraging  an 
organization  of  the  producers.  And  if 
they  utilize  this  organization  to  build  up 
cooperative  creameries,  by  which  they 
can  control  the  supply  by  taking  care  of 
the  surplus  at  home,  they  will  have  made 
a  step  forward  in  the  fight  for  better 
prices.  Let  the  producers  get  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  manufacture  their  milk  at  home 
for  three  days,  and  they  will  bring  the 
milkmen  of  New  York  City,  whether  in¬ 
dividuals  or  combined  in  syndicates,  to 
their  knees.  We  doubt  whether  per¬ 
manent  relief  can  be  secured  in  any  other 
way.  We  are  informed  that  sc 
local  milk  unions  have  now 
action  for  the  present,  and  * 
ing  their  milk  to  condenser 
eries  for  six  months.  Th' 
the  organization  until  sr 
complishedto  give  a  livii 


price  of  feeds. 


$30  Saved 

"W e  will  save  you  #80.  on  a 


City  bran,  per  ton . 

..17 

(HI 

@17 

50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton _ 

..16 

75 

@17 

00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 

..16 

50 

@16 

75 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton.. 

..16 

00 

@18 

00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 

..18 

00 

@19 
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Red  dog,  per  ton . 

..17 

00 

@17 

50 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot. 

..24 

75 

(§t2t) 

00 

Cake . 

..24 

75 

@25 

00 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

..22 

00 

@22 

50 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs.. 

..  1 

00 

@  1 

05 

Hominy  chops . 

77j£@ 

80 

Coarse  meal,  western . 

83 

@ 

85 

M  Icock’s 

Porous  piasters 

Everybody  should 
know  what  they  want 
and  then  get  it 
Don’t  be  persuaded  to 
accept  an  imitation 
porous  plaster  when 
you  ask  for  and  want 
"  Allcock’s.”  They  are 
the  ones  that  cure. 
Others  trade  on  their 
reputation. 


SHEEP  SHEARING 


AND 


HORSE  CLIPPING 


MACHINES. 

1  Catalogue  sent  free. 

GILETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 

110  West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


J 


SHEDD1NC  HORSES 

kiieed  something  to 
1  loosen  upandsiart 
■  the  hair.  This 

_  r  HUNTER 

Tooth  leu.  Curry  Comb  is  almost 
equal  to  a  clipper.  It  makes  the  “fur 
fly.”  Being  without  teeth  it  does  not 
scratch,  irritate  or  injure  skin.  Takes 
lout  all  dirt,  dust  and  dandruff.  Forsale 
!  at  your  dealet’s  or  direct  from  us,  25c. 
Agents — catalogue  of  specialties  free. 

HUNTER  CURRY  COMB  CO.,  107  Aon  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


Newton’s  /''fkW  ni'TL' 
Improved  »  *  11JL 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Fret 


A/WNA/WV\AAAAAA 

lUMPJAW! 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared.  < 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  Ne  «re  i 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- . 
nut  rated  treatise  on  the  abeo- 
lute  core  of  Lump  Jaw,  tree  te  ' 
reader*  of  thiepaper.  I 

Flealn*  Bros.,  chemist*,  i 
C.Im  Bteekiards,  CU*a«e,  UL  . 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS 

I  offer  at  attractive  prices  TEN 
BULL  CALVES  from  one  to  seven 
months  old.  Most  of  them  were 
imported  in  dam,  and  are  of  the 
best  English  and  Island  strains. 

•I,  X.  HOPE,  Farm  Supt.,  MADISON,  N.  ,T. 

JERSEYS. 

Most  famous  herd  in  the  world.  224  First  Prizes 
and  Sweepstakes  won.  Championship  milk  records. 
Grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St. 
L.,  for  sale.  He  leads  every  other  bull  in  average 
weekly  butter  yield  for  28  tested  daughters,  nearly  20 
pounds.  No  animal  sold  for  less  than  $100.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Special  literature  sent  if  this  paper  men¬ 
tioned.  Also  for  sale,  Shropshire  sheep  and  Children’s 
ponies.  MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  Pa. 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

It.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Willswood  Farm, 

BERKSHIRE  S  WINE. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE.  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Purebred  and  grade  ewes  sold.  Five  1898  ram  lambs 
just  r4ght  for  fall  service.  Boars  for  immediate 
service,  and  also  a  few  sows  just  served.  Choice  bull 
calf  two  months  old.  BUSINESS  PKICES. 

WANTED  Guernsey  cows  due  in  May. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shoop— Oxfords, Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig*— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  8  week 
Pigs  not  akin.  50  choice  bred 
sows,  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Poultry.  Write  tor  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites, 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Orders  booked  for  Spring 
stock.  No  better  blood  in 
America.  Write  for  circulars. 
Sidney  Sprague, Falconer, N.  Y 


National  Duroc-Jersey  Record 

ASSOCIATION. 

Vol.  V  closes  April  15, 1899.  Send  yourorders  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  volumes  to 
KOB’T  J.  EVANS,  See.,  El  Faso,  UL 

Proceedings  of  last  Annual  Meeting  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  sent  on  Application. 


^cntrh  son  of  chauiP-  christo- 
O  wU  I  wll  pher.  Other  sires  and  dams 
_  ...  from  registered  &  import- 

Collie  ed  stock.  Pups  shipped 

safely  to  distant  points. 
Dune  FRED.  G.  BOWMAN, 
r  UpS ■  Springboro,  Pa. 


FACTS  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  taught  in 
Grleaninga  in  Bee  Cullwre. 
It  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.  Sample  copy  and  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED, 
f £*  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


Don’t 


Three  Profits 


If  yon  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  least  yo* 
can  for  the  best  vehicle  T  Get  all  you  can  in  material  and  workman¬ 
ship-pay  aa  little  as  yon  can  for  handling  and  “extras.  ” 

You  save  the  jobber’s  commission  and  the  retailer’s  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
'  one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagons,  harness  and  horse 
accessories.  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  I  f  what  yon  order  does  not  suit,  send 
1  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  First,  get  the  catalogue.  You  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

jMBUS  carriage  &  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


Wgj.  Price  J3T.J5 
>«r  Quarter  Top. 


$.35 


iVe  will  save  you  #80.  on  u 
top  buffgry.  This  high  grade,  leather 
quarter  ton  buggy  for  #44.10  Never 
retailed  for  lesa  than  $75.  It 
is  made  throughout  of  the  very  best  of 
material  that  money  will  buy.  All 
forgings  are  Norway  iron.  Gear  is  second  growth  hickory  of  the 
highest  grade,  air  seasoned,  sawed  up  and  allowed  to  stand  three  years 
before  being  put  into  the  vehicle.  Painted,  16  coats,  any  color  desired. 

Guaranteed  For  Five  Years. — XJ***^"* 

We  ship  it  to  you  with  the  understanding  that  if  you  don’t  find  it  to  be 
the  biggest  bargain  in  the  way  of  a  top  buggy  and  to  be  equal  to  any 
buggy  y  ou  have  ever  seen  sold  for  $75,  that  you  may  return  it  to  us  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  pay  all  freight  charges.  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  send  a  single  cent  with  your  order.  All  the  newest  Styles. 

We  Have  you  monej?  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS.  Writ: 


No.  30003 — Leather 
quarter  top  Phaeton  with 
lamps,  wide  fenders,  shafts, 
storm  apron.  All  complete, 
$53.35.  Seat.  37  in.  wide, 
20  In.  deep ;  spring  back  22 
in.  high.  Trimmed  with 
16  oz.  all  wool  cloth.  This  is 
only  one  of  our  manybarg’ns 
uow  for  free  Catalog. 


No.  2008? 

$48.50 


No.  20048 

$64.80 


No.  30048 — Canopy  Top  Sur¬ 
rey  with  wide  patent  leather  fen¬ 
ders,  elegant  nickel  plated  lamps, 
all  complete,  $64.80.  Retails 
for  $125.  Paint,  any  color  desired. 
No.  3008? — Canopy  Top  Sur¬ 
rey  only  $48.50.  We  have  the 
largest  line  of  surreys  ever  shown. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO 


Platform  Spring  Wagon, 

capacity  1400  lbs.  Price  $39.80  We 
guarantee  it  to  be  the  best  and  high¬ 
est  grade  wagon  ever  sold. 

ltody — 7  ft.  long,  33  in.  wide, 
834  >n*  deep.  Axles — inches, 
Wheel* — \%  in.  A  handsome, 
strong  wagon.  We  have  the  largest 
line  of  spring  wagons  ever  offered. 
Our  No.  20216  spring  wagon,  body 
634  ft*  long,  30  in.  wide,  $27. 90 
MetalWheel  llandy  Wagon,  $19.80 
55-57-59  N.  Jefferson 


$9.65 


Hand 

Made 


The  best  single  buggy  harness 
for  $9.65  on  earth.  Every  strap 
cut  from  the  purest  of  oak  tanned 
leather,  positively  guaranteed  to 
be  all  hand  stitched  and  hand 
fitted ;  equal  to  any  harness  ever 
sold  for  $18.  Double  Buggy 
Harness,  $14.40;  Farm  Harness, 
traces  134-in.,  6  ft.  long,  $17.50. 
85  styles  to  select  from,  $3.95  up. 

St.  B-1  eChlcago,  III. 


1899 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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PURE  WATER  FOR  THE  CHICKENS. 

Something  new  in  a  fountain  for  water¬ 
ing  the  chickens  is  shown  at  Fig.  86.  It 
is  made  by  Geo.  C.  Kirkham,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  lower  part  is  made  of  zinc, 
and  much  resembles  an  overgrown  fruit- 
can  cover.  The  upper  part  is  made  of 
glass,  round  in  shape  except  that  it  is 
depressed  at  two  opposite  points  at  the 
bottom.  It  appears  just  as  a  glass  tum¬ 
bler  would  if  one  were  to  press  in  the 
opposite  sides  by  squeezing  them  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  finger.  In  one  of 
these  depressions,  near  the  bottom,  is  a 
small  hole.  The  upper  part  is  easily 
detached  from  the  bottom,  inverted  and 
filled  with  water ;  then  the  bottom  is 
clamped  on,  the  whole  thing  reversed, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  seems  a  very 
desirable  contrivance.  Being  of  glass, 
it  is  easily  cleaned,  and  one  may  see  at 
a  glance  how  much  water  it  contains. 
The  chicks  cannot  get  into  the  water, 


CHICKEN'  FOUNTAIN.  Fig.  86. 

yet  the  two  depressions  give  them  ample 
opportunity  for  drinking.  If  not  broken 
by  accident,  it  would  seem  practically 
indestructible. 


Lose  the  Use  of  Legs. 

L.  S.  W ,  Wooster,  0.— What  Is  the  matter  with 
the  hens  ?  Every  once  in  a  while  I  find  one  lying 
on  the  ground  having  no  power  to  use  her  legs; 
otherwise  they  are  in  apparent  good  health,  eat 
well,  but  finally  die. 

Ans. — You  do  not  give  details  enough 
to  enable  us  to  give  an  intelligent 
answer.  The  disability  mentioned  would 
indicate  that  they  may  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  a  too-heavy  male ;  or,  perhaps, 
in  some  other  way.  Frequently  a  hen’s 
inability  to  use  her  legs  results  from  an 
injury  to  her  back.  If  the  trouble  is 
with  the  male,  remove  him.  Nothing 
more  can  be  done. 

A  Change  of  Roosters. 

E.  P  ,  Northampton,  Mass.—  How  long  before  the 
eggs  will  be  all  right  for  hatching,  after  chang¬ 
ing  roosters  ? 

Ans  — What  do  you  mean  by  “  all 
right  ”  ?  If  you  mean  how  soon  after 
being  separated  from  a  scrub  rooster,  or 
a  rooster  of  another  breed,  and  put  with 
one  of  the  same  breed  as  the  hens,  will 
the  eggs  produce  pure  chicks  of  the  latter 
breed,  some  authorities  will  tell  you 
“never”.  They  contend  that  a  hen  once 
mated  with  a  male  of  any  other  breed, 
will  never  again  produce  purebred  chicks. 
They  have  good  arguments  to  support 
their  contention,  too.  Our  own  belief  is 
that  a  month’s  time  after  separation  is 
enough  to  insure  eggs  that  are  “  all 
right.” 

Gape  worms  in  Chickens. 

Jl  J.  K ,  Covington,  0.— How  is  the  Gapeworm 
in  chickens  propagated  ?  Does  it  become  an  in¬ 
sect,  or  does  it  simply  live  a  worm  life  ?  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  to  be  an  insect  with  power  of 
flight,  as  I  have  noticed  adjoining  farms  where, 
on  one,  the  gapes  were  bad  for  years,  and  on  the 
other  there  were  none. 

Ans  —Authorities  do  not  seem  to  be 
agreed,  and  some  (not  authorities,  how¬ 
ever)  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Gapeworm.  From  all  our  observations, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  Gapeworm 
propagates  in  the  soil.  When  the  latter 
becomes  infested,  it  seems  impossible  to 
raise  chicks  on  it  and  have  them  free 
from  the  trouble,  without  disinfecting 
the  ground.  In  such  localities,  keeping 
them  continually  on  the  board  floor  until 
they  are  of  good  size,  wards  off  all 
trouble,  hence  it  is  clear  that  infection 
comes  from  the  ground.  Its  prevalence 
on  some  farms  and  absence  from  other 
nearby  ones,  have  been  commented  upon 
before. 


A  Business-Like  Brahma. 

F.  C.  C ,  Sandy  Creek ,  Me.— We  have  a  Brahma 
pullet  which,  from  the  time  she  laid  her  first  egg, 
has  chosen  a  particular  spot  on  the  roost  to  lay. 
The  eggs  at  first  were  broken  by  falling  to  the 
dropping  board,  and  we  obviated  that  difficulty 
by  placing  a  pan  of  tobacco  dust  or  ashes  to 
catch  the  egg  when  it  falls.  We  have  had  to  do 
this  all  Winter.  This  intelligent  bird,  when  she 
flies  up  to  the  roost  to  lay,  looks  to  see  whether 
the  pan  is  in  its  place,  and  finding  it  there,  calmly 
settles  down  upon  the  roost  to  lay  and  drop  it 
into  the  pan.  Brahmas  have  the  reputation  of 
getting  broody,  and  probably,  this  one  will,  in 
due  season,  desire  to  mother  a  flock  of  chicks. 
When  this  event  occurs,  how  can  we  place  the 
eggs  ?  Hens  like  to  sit  where  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  laying,  and  should  this  one  desire  to 
sit  in  her  favorite  spot,  tell,  Oh,  tell  us  how  we 
can  arrange  the  eggs  on  the  roost! 

Ans. — We  find  the  Brahmas  very  much 
“  set  in  their  ways.”  They  have  ideas 
of  their  own,  and  are  hard  to  change. 
With  us,  they  are  very  sure  to  become 
broody,  and  will  sit  almost  anywhere 
without  trouble.  Let  them  once  get  the 
incubation  fever,  and  they  would  sit 
down  on  a  door  knob  right  under  a  water 
spout,  and  stay  there.  That  pullet  will 
“stay  put”  in  any  fair  situation  when 
you  put  the  eggs  under  her. 

The  Best  Family  Cow. 

D.  F.  J.,  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Which  is  the  best 
cow  for  family  use  ? 

Ans. — From  experience  with  more  than 
a  dozen  different  family  cows,  we  prefer 
a  high-grade  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  These 
cows  are  intelligent  and  small  enough 
to  keep  in  an  average-size  box  stall ;  they 
are  easy  keepers,  gentle,  and  with  good 
care,  will  give  a  large  quantity  of  very 
rich  milk.  A  cow  for  family  use  should 
give  rich  milk,  rather  than  a  large  flow 
of  thin  milk.  In  families,  a  good  supply 
of  thick  cream  is  very  desirable,  more 
so,  in  fact,  than  a  large  supply  of  skim- 
milk.  The  Jersey  grades  are  easy  keep¬ 
ers,  while  larger  and  heavier  cows  will 
require  more  fodder,  if  not  more  grain. 

Best  Way  to  Sterilize  Milk. 

J.  K.,  Brockville,  Out.—  What  is  the  best  and 
simplest  way  to  sterilize  and  cool  milk  ?  I  have 
a  steam  boiler,  plenty  of  good  water,  ice,  and  a 
good  cold  storage,  all  in  connection  with  my 
milkhouse. 

Ans. — Probably  the  simplest  way  to 
sterilize  the  milk  would  be  to  put  it  in 
small  cans  or  open  bottles  in  a  tank  con¬ 
taining  water.  Then  let  in  enough  steam 
to  heat  the  milk  to  about  156  degrees. 
The  heat  should-not  go  above  160,  and 
considerable  practice  will  be  needed  to 
regulate  the  heat  exactly.  Hold  the  milk 
at  this  temperature  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
then  cool  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  either 
with  ice  water  or  in  cold  storage.  The 
principle  of  sterilizing  is  to  heat  milk  to 
about  156  degrees,  at  which  temperature 
mo3t  of  the  germs  are  destroyed.  It 
should  then  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  any 
germs  that  may  enter  the  milk  after 
heating  are  inactive  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  a  simple  plan  for  sterilizing 
m;lk  is  as  follows  :  The  milk  is  first  run 
over  a  Star  cooler,  through  the  interior 
of  which  hot  water  is  run.  This  is  reg¬ 
ulated  so  that  the  milk  does  not  rise 
above  156  degrees.  As  soon  as  it  has 
been  run  over  past  the  hot  water,  this  is 
turned  off  and  ice-cold  water  is  run 
through  the  cooler.  Then  the  milk  is 
passed  over  it  again,  after  which  it  is 
bottled  and  submerged  in  cold  spring 
water. 


Jayne's  Expectorant  cured  me  of  a  cough  of  a  very 
severe  nature,  after  all  the  doctors  had  failed.— 
THOMAS  MCGUIRE,  Wellstown,  Ohio,  October  29, 
1895. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— AUv. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Nowis  thetimefor  WOODCHUCKS  ‘wUh  ” 


farmers  to  put 

“  FUlVEiL.” 


EDWABD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


PERFECT  MILK 

embodies  perfect  flavor,  perfect 
purity,  long  keeping  qualities, 
etc.  This  is  brought  about  by 
perfect  cooling  and  aeration. 

The  Champion 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  and  hence  makes 
perfect  milk.  It  will  make 
more  butter  for  the  dairy¬ 
man,  more  cheese  for  the 
cheeseman  and  will  increase  the 
trade  of  the  retail  milk  dealer.  Our 
free  book  Milk”  explains  all. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Milk  Dealers’  Supplies.  39  Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Your  Butter  Profit 


may  not  be  as  great  as 
you  could  wish.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  it  now  is,  it 
would  be  increased  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  if  you 
used  a  Safety  Hand 
Separator.  It  is  better 
in  every  way  than  any 
plan  you  have  yet  tried. 
It  gets  all  the  butter  fat, 
and  makes  it  into  an 
improved  quality  of 
product.  Better  butter, 
better  prices,  and 
more  money.  Send 
for  Catalogue  No.  25. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


IEATS  THEM  ALL 


Di 

[J  heats  the  old  shallow  pan  and  the 
■V  most  improved  deep  setting  process 
because  it  getsmore  cream— is  a  cleaner 
skimmer  and  is  so  much  less  trouble,  it 
comes  within  the  reach  of  everybody 
and  requires  no  expensive  power  plant 
to  run  it.  Our  Improved  Potent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator 

take*  all  the  cream  out  of  milk  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Just  as  good  for  one  cow  as  more.  Sizes  up  to  40 
cows.  Prices,  $5.  to  $11.  Catalogue  and  testi¬ 
monials  FREE.  They  are  good  Heller*. 
We  want  Agent*  In  every  locality. 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
119  Factory  Sqr.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  MaAa. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 


Good  Cows 


are  the  foundation  of  successful 
dairying.  The  next  important  step 


is  to  secure  an 


all  about  separators. 


Empire 

Cream 

Separator. 

Then  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  make 
high-grade  butter  and 
the  most  of  it.  They 
run  50%  lighter  than 
any  other  machine  of 
similar  capacity.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you 
Send  your  address. 


U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BUTTER  COLOR  HEEDED  NOW. 


ONLY  BUTTER  OF  RICH,  JUNE  COLOR 
BRINGS  HIGHEST  PRICES. 


XV.,  R.  &  Co ’s  Improved  Butter  Color  Used 
by  the  Best  Buttermakers  Everywhere. 

To  have  butter  sell  well  and  at  a  good  price,  It  must 
have  a  rich,  June  color  the  year  round,  and  this  can 
only  be  gotten  by  using  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s 
Improved  Butter  Color.  The  prize  winners  at  the 
National  and  State  Dairy  Conventions  almost  invari¬ 
ably  use  and  recommend  this  Color.  It  is  endorsed 
by  leading  pure-food  authorities  and  dairy  experts 
as  the  only  natural  color  that  can  be  added. 


trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’’ s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 


This  Improved  Butter  Color  Is  much  stronger  than 
any  other  color  sold,  and  hence  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal.  Only  a  very  little  Is  needed  to  give  the  required 
shade. 


any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 


THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N. Y. 


If  you  are  not  using  our  color,  send  four  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 


IF  YOU  USE  THE 

Improved  D.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator. 

With  it  a  better  grade  of  butter  is  possible,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  cream.  It  also  is  simple,  durable,  easy 
to  operate  and  clean. 

U.  S.  Butter  Brings  5  cents  above  Market  Price. 

Carnes,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1898. 

Have  used  a  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  about  one  and 
one-half  years,  and  must  say  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  We 
have  no  trouble  to  sell  our  butter  to  regular  customers  for  about  five 
cents  above  market  price,  and  sometimes  more.  We  are  milking 
only  five  cows  at  present,  but  would  not  think  of  doing  without  the 
separator.  Every  farmer  should  have  an  Improved  U.  S.  Separator. 
a  H.  PAULSON. 

w  ,rriat{Z/uff/al  Yt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


A  Good  Cream  Separator 

THE  BEST  OF  FARM  INVESTMENTS. 

McEwensville,  Pa.,  Dec.  26, 1898. 

“  The  ‘Alpha-Baby  ’  separator  which  I  purchased  about  two  months  ago 
is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  When  the  agent  told  me  that  we  were  losing 
a  pound  of  butter  to  the  cow  each  week  by  our  crock  system,  I  did  not 
believe  it.  I  am  now  inclined  to  say,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she 
viewed  the  riches  of  Solomon,  that  the  half  has  never  been  told,  for  he  never 
told  me  of  one-half  the  actual  benefit  which  the  use  of  the  separator  would 
bring.  This  I  discovered  after  one  week’s  trial.  People  would  hardly  believe 
me  if  I  were  to  give  the  entire  truth  of  what  the  separator  has  done  for  me. 
I  had  been  selling  from  12  to  14  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  before  using  the  ma¬ 
chine.  There  has  not  been  one  week  since  that  I  have  not  sold  as  much  as 
25  lbs.  My  records  are  very  carefully  kept  and  I  have  the  figures  to  show 
for  it.  This  certainly  goes  to  show  very  decidedly  that  a  cream  separator  is 
the  best  paying  machine  on  the  farm.  It  is  like  money  drawing  interest ; 
it  works  rain  or  shine,  Sundays  and  every  "other  day.  It  pays  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  on  money  invested  than  anything  else  in  which  a  farmer  can  invest. 
It  gives  a  clean  profit  every  day  in  the  year,  while  any  other  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  only  used  for  a  couple  of  days  throughout  the  whole  year.  It 
saves  time,  labor  and  money.  There  is  no  carrying  or  repeated  handling, 
storing  away  or  replacing  of  crocks  and  pans,  no  long  and  tedious  washing 
of  utensils,  no  fires  to  keep  up  for  warming  skim-milk  for  calves,  and  no 
sick  calves  on  account  of  having  fed  them  sour  skim-milk.  One  more  point 
is  this,  it  will  soon  tell  you  which  cow  is  a  boarder  and  which  is  paying  for 


her  keep.’ 


Very  respectfully. 


T.  F.  Menges. 


Send  for  new  1899  “Dairy”  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices:  1 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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HOG  PASTURE  IN  SUCCESSION. 

WHEN  AND  WHAT  TO  SOW. 

New  Plan  for  Hog  Feeding. 

A  reader  in  New  York  State  has,  evidently, 
read  about  the  experiments  in  the  West,  with 
pasturing  hogs  by  sowing  various  green  crops. 
He  wants  to  try  10  acres  as  a  hog  pasture,  and 
says  that  it  is  new  land  that  will  grow  almost 
anything.  He  wants  to  put  this  land  into  six 
lots,  and  sow  seeds  that  will  give  him  the  best 
succession  of  pasture  through  the  season,  but 
does  not  know  what  to  sow.  What  has  your  ex¬ 
perience  been  in  this  matter  ?  What  would  you 
sow  on  these  lots,  either  for  hogs  or  sheep,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  succession  of  green  crops  ? 

Opinion  of  Prof.  Roberts. 

Sow  one  lot  to  rye  as  early  as  possible, 
four  bushels  per  acre.  At  the  usual  time, 
say  two  weeks  after  the  rye  has  been 
sown,  seed  another  plot  to  barley,  three 
bushels  per  acre.  About  two  weeks  after¬ 
wards,  sow  another  plot  with  one  or  two 
bushels  of  Canadian  field  peas,  and  two 
of  oats  per  acre.  Wait  two  weeks  and 
sow  peas,  and  barley  instead  of  oats,  as 
above.  Plant  two  plots  to  sweet  corn, 
and  aim  to  raise  as  much  grain  as  possi¬ 
ble,  that  the  animals  may  have  a  con¬ 
centrated  ration  with  their  forage. 

About  June  15,  turn  on  the  barley  and 
sow  plot  1  to  barley  and  peas.  Since 
barley  does  better  in  warm  weather  than 
oats,  always  substitute  it  for  oats  as  the 
season  advances.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
on  plot  3  have  developed  so  that  the  peas 
and  oats  are  in  the  milk  stage,  turn  off 
2  and  on  3.  After  this  there  will  be 
grain  as  well  as  green  fodder  for  the 
animals.  Sow  plot  2  with  Alsike  clover, 
one-half  bushel  per  acre,  and  sow  3 
as  soon  as  it  is  eaten  off,  with  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  five  pounds  per  acre.  Also 
sow  plot  4  when  it  is  cleared,  with  rye 
for  the  following  Spring,  2 %  bushels  per 
acre,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
first  corn  plot  which  is  hogged  off  would 
better  be  sown  to  rape. 

How  many  animals  the  10  acres  will 
carry,  and  how  much  supplemental  food 
will  have  to  be  used  to  tide  over  from 
one  plot  till  the  next  is  ready  to  be  fed 
off,  or  how  much  surplus  food  will  have 
to  be  harvested,  can  be  determined  only 
after  the  thing  has  been  tried.  In  the 
Fall,  the  pigs  should  have  additional 
grain  if  the  two  plots  of  corn  do  not 
furnish  enough  food  when  supplemented 
by  the  Alsike  clover  pasture  or  the  rape. 
Artichokes  are  frequently  represented  as 
a  cheap  and  excellent  Fall  food  for 
swine.  They  are  not  recommended  here, 
as  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them, 
and  there  is  some  danger  that,  if  they 
are  planted,  they  may  escape  from  cul¬ 
tivation  and  become  weeds. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  method  of  util¬ 
izing  land,  and  saving  labor,  may  work 
admirably  in  many  localities.  Certain 
it  is,  the  practice  of  such  feeding  would 
tend  to  bring  the  land,  in  time,  up  to  a 
very  high  state  of  productivity,  espec¬ 
ially  if  some  supplemental  food  were  fed 
to  the  pigs  while  being  grazed. 

Cornell  Ex.  Sta.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

N!r.  Woodward  Says  Dwarf  Essex  Rape. 

There  is  no  plant  that  this  man  can 
use  that  will  furnish  so  much  or  so  good 
food  for  hogs,  sheep  or  cattle  as  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  not  Bird  rape.  This  plant  is 
a  biennial  that  has  never  been  appreci¬ 
ated  by  American  farmers.  It  is  nearly 
hardy,  grows  early  in  Spring,  stands 
drought  remarkably  well,  and  theoftener 
it  is  eaten  or  cut  off,  the  better  it  grows. 
Its  use  is  the  chief  factor  in  solving  the 
problem  of  how  to  provide  cheap  food  on 
which  to  feed  animals  to  make  cheap 
pork  or  mutton  during  Summer.  An  acre 
sown  on  good  land  early  in  Spring,  will 
furnish  an  abundance  of  green  food  for 
from  25  to  50  Spring  pigs  until  fit  for 
market,  and  after  they  are  gone,  will 
feed  8  or  10  lambs  all  the  Fall. 

This  man  may  divide  his  10  acres  into 
four  fields.  It  will  feed  at  least  200  pigs 
all  Summer,  and  50  lambs,  besides  fur¬ 
nishing  feed  for  50  additional  lambs 
after  the  pigs  are  fitted  and  gone  to 
market.  It  should  be  sown  as  early  in 
Spring  as  the  ground  will  work  fine 


(though  it  may  be  sown  at  any  time), 
and  will  be  the  better  if  sown  in  drills 
20  inches  apart,  2%  or  3  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  When  well  up,  cultivate  once, 
being  careful  not  to  cover  the  young 
plants.  In  six  weeks,  it  will  be  large 
enough  to  turn  on  pigs  ;  put  them  in  lot 
one.  The  next  week,  change  them  to 
lot  two,  and  put  lambs  into  one.  The 
next  week,  change  pigs  to  three  and 
lambs  to  two,  and  so  continue  to  change 
pigs  each  week  to  a  fresh  lot,  and  follow 
putting  lambs  into  the  lot  from  which 
pigs  were  taken.  Thus  the  pigs  will 
have  fresh  rape  each  week,  and  the  lambs 
will  follow,  eating  what  is  left  close  to 
the  ground,  and  each  lot  will  have  a 
three  weeks’  growth  each  time  fresh  for 
the  pigs. 

Rape  is  a  very  succulent  and  nutritious 
food,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:  5.7,  a 
grand  food  for  growing  animals,  but  so 
laxative  in  its  effects  upon  the  stock, 
that  they  ought  always  to  have  an  old 
pasture  on  which  to  run,  or  to  be  fed 
some  dry  food  or  hay  with  it.  They 
should  always  have  free  access  to  salt. 

To  get  the  best  profit  out  of  using  it, 
with  the  pigs  at  least,  they  should  have 
with  it  all  the  coarse  wheat  middlings 
they  will  eat,  until  they  weigh  100 
pounds,  and  then  there  should  be  added 
one-third  its  weight  of  corn  meal  to 
the  middlings,  gradually  increasing  the 
proportion  of  corn  meal  to  one-half,  so 
as  to  have  pigs  ready  to  sell  at  200 
pounds.  After  the  pigs  are  gone,  the 
number  of  lambs  may  be  doubled. 

The  lambs  should  by  all  means  have 
the  run  of  an  old  pasture,  and  will  be 
much  better  if  they  have  a  feed  of  coarse 
wheat  bran  each  day  in  connection  with 
the  rape.  Better  than  all,  by  thus  feed- 
ing  pigs  and  lambs  the  supplemental 
food,  the  manure  will  be  scattered  over 
the  rape  field,  and  as  a  result,  it  will 
continue  to  grow  ranker  and  faster  after 
each  time  eating  off.  Of  course,  he  can 
use  other  crops  for  the  purpose,  but 
there  is  no  other  that  will  grow  so  per¬ 
sistently  all  Summer,  and  until  it  is 
killed  by  the  Winter,  as  Dwarf  Essex 
rape.  By  using  it  as  indicated,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  Spring  pigs  to  turn  into  it,  and 
feeding  them  as  described,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  making  pork  at  a  fair  profit, 
even  though  compelled  to  sell  at  three 
cents  per  pound  dressed  weight. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Rye,  Sweet  Corn  and  Rape. 

I  think  there  is  no  part  of  our  farming 
operations  where  greater  changes  have 
been  made  among  the  most  successful, 
than  in  methods  of  breeding  and  feeding 
swine.  Years  ago  the  hogs  that  com¬ 
manded  the  highest  prices  were  those 
which,  when  dressed,  weighed  300  pounds 
or  over,  and  when  cut  up,  showed  a  clear 
white  fat  five  or  six  inches  thick  with¬ 
out  a  streak  of  lean.  At  the  present 
time,  the  greatest  demand  and  the  high¬ 
est  price  is  for  the  pig  which  has  been 
pushed  with  suitable  food  in  favorable 
surroundings  to  weigh  150  to  190  pounds, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  lean  meat. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  as  to  the 
various  breeds  of  swine,  but  only  wish 
to  impress  upon  breeders  the  necessity 
of  making  some  changes  in  methods  of 
feeding.  Too  many  farmers  still  cling 
to  the  old  custom  of  confining  the  pigs 
in  a  damp,  filthy  pen  or  yard,  and  de¬ 
pend  on  a  diet  composed  of  milk,  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  corn.  We  are  too  likely  to 
forget  that  swine  are  naturally  grass¬ 
eating  animals,  as  well  as  our  other  live 
stock.  Right  here  is  where  the  cost  of 
production  may  be  very  materially  de¬ 
creased.  By  providing  suitable  pasture, 
we  may  develop  large,  strong  frames, 
plenty  of  lean  meat,  and  strengthen  the 
digestive  organs.  This  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  which  naturally  comes  with  it  will 
insure  a  healthy  pig,  and  this  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  we  would  look  for 
profit. 

For  early  Spring  pasture,  perhaps  there 
is  no  better  crop  than  rye,  followed  later 
with  an  adjoining  field  of  clover,  which 


will  supply  their  wants  until  about  the 
first  of  July,  when  a  field  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  should  be  ready  for  pasturing,  if 
sown  early  in  May.  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  other  crop  grown  that  will 
insure  a  more  rapid,  healthy  growth 
than  rape,  and  this  should  make  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ration  until  October. 

Another  crop  of  great  value  for  feed¬ 
ing  swine  is  Stowell’s  Evergreen  corn, 
which  should  be  run  through  a  fodder 
cutter  and  fed  as  liberally  as  the  pigs 
will  eat  it.  If  planted  early,  and  well 
cared  for,  it  will  be  in  condition  to  cut 
and  feed  August  1,  and  will  be  profitably 
fed  until  the  stalks  are  partly  dried. 

The  above-mentioned  crops  will  keep 
pigs  growing  economically,  and  provide 
a  good  supply  of  meat  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  or  be  a  source  of  income  if  sold. 
But  if  more  variety  is  desirable,  the  next 
best  crop  will  be  a  field  of  peas,  which 
should  be  gathered  and  fed  in  the  straw. 
For  Winter  feed  for  breeding  stock,  or  as 
a  part  of  the  ration  for  fattening  in  Win¬ 
ter,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
Golden  Tankard  beet. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  feeding  ex¬ 
periments  I  have  ever  known  was  carried 
on  with  a  ration  in  which  nearly  10 
pounds  of  roots  were  given  for  every 
pound  of  grain.  There  is  always  room 
at  the  top,  and  the  man  who  succeeds 
must  do  it  by  adopting  methods  which 
have  proved  the  best.  The  man  who 
grows  a  pig  to  weigh  175  pounds,  and 
carrying  a  large  proportion  of  lean  meat, 
will  always  find  a  good  market  for  it. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  frank  d.  ward 


Young  children,  to  avoid 
m  arasmus,  scrofula,  or 
rickets,  and  develop  healthy 
tissues,  bones  and  teeth,  need 
fats  and  hypophosphites.  Dr. 
W.  Gilman  Th  ompson, 
Prof.  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York,  asserts 
that  Cod-liver  Oil  is  the 
best  fat  for  the  purpose. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  partly  digested  and 
combined  with  hypophos¬ 
phites,  it  gives  children 
material  for  rich  blood, 
solid  flesh,  bones  and  teeth. 

50c.  and  Si.oo,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Special  GO  Day  Discount  Sale 
on  our  Latest  Improved  Standard  Incu¬ 
bators  and  Brooders  Large  valuable 
Catalogue  and  Discount  Sheet  for  Gc. 
Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THEY  HATCH  MILLIONS 

of  Chickens,  Ducks,  Turkeys 
find  other  fowls  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
In  many  foreign  countries — 

THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

IHCUBATORS. 

Used  by  the  largest  poultry  I 
breeders,  duck  and  broiler  farms  I 
everywhere.  Have  taken  over  ■ — 

BOO  first  prizes  in  all  kinds  of  competition. 

The  easiest  to  handle,  cheapest  to  operate, 
surest  in  results  and  most  handsome  and 
durable  in  construction,  168  p.  cata  log  and  supplement 
FREE.  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 
▼  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  + 

♦  the  asking — it’s  worth  having.  ^ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK 

Something  entirely  new.  The  largest  out.  iflbC 
Worth  $25.  to  anyone;  tells erery thing  about  po«l« 
try  and  how  to  MAKE  BIG  MONEi  with  them. 
How  to  Duild  Poultry  houses,  etc.  Send  1 5c.  for  mailing. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  Bax  .6  Frwport,  I1U. 

BRABAZON’S  POULTRY- CATALOGUE 

f  It’s  a  beauty;  over  50  colored  plate,.  Illua. 


— . - -  - - — xv.  postage,  .K. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wla. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  standard- 

bred.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  egg  clr.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N. Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Bggs.  CIrcula 
free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

C.  F.  G1FFKN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


PPinU  ill  IP  If  CfifiQ  from  veiT  larK°  oure- 
1  LM II  UUUI\  LUUO  bred  stock.  Guaranteed 
fertile.  10  eggs.  75c.;  50  eggs,  $2.25;  100  eggs,  $4.25; 
200  eggs,  $8.  Order  now. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  YARDS 

WM. S.  CRAFT,  Prop.,  King  St.,  PortChester,  N.  Y. 
Has  for  sale  a  few  Cockerels  of  following  named 
breeds:  Andalusians,  L.  Brahmas,  Houdans,  B.  P. 
Hocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  $1  to  $2  each.  Good  stock  and  in 
perfect  health  Eggs  for  hatching  In  season. 


Q  J?  PREMIUMS  on  85  entries,  Barred  and  White  P. 
09  Uocks.Wyandottes,  Brown  Leghorns,  Ii.  I.  Reds, 
Javas  and  Minorcas.  Some  Boston  Winners.  Eggs, 
$1.50.  Circular.  GEO.  A.  CHAPIN,  Hampden,  Mass. 


The  Pickwick  Poultby  Farm  will  sell 

20  White  Wyandotte  pullets  for  $20  if  taken  soon. 
One  Cock  (a  prize  bird)  will  be  sold  for  $10;  one  cock¬ 
erel  $3,  a  bargain.  Address 

F.  A.  UATHBUN,  Hebron.  Conn. 


Eggs— $1.50  and  $2  per  sitting,  from 

Brown  Leghorn  stock  that  took  Second  Prize  New 
York  Show,  1899.  Also,  White  Wyandottes.  Both 
farm  raised.  SHETLAND  FARM,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


Barbed  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys.  Thoroughbreds.  Eggs  only.  List 
free.  FRED  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonville,  Ill. 


For  Sale— 200  W.  &  B.  Rocks, W.  Wyan.  &  B.  Leg.  Eggs. 
50c.  per  13.  Stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


Mq  TIIDIf  CYC  Elsher  Island  strain.  Toms, 
i  Di  I  UfmL  I  U  $4;  pair,  $7.  Eggs,  $3  for  13. 
MBS.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fairview  Farm,  Holland 
Patent,  N  Y . 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  Is  the  remedy.  It  oosts  butlOo.  to 
try  It.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  jybkk. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hutches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-clsss  Hatcher 
,  In  the  market.  Circulars  FHEE. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ff.V., 


alias,  vbub*|i 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STE AM-with  th. 

simple,  perfeot,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  incubator 

Thousands  in  aneosuful  spsratien. 

Lowest  prised  lst-elasl  hateher  Bade. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  V 
114  tw  IBS  I.  «tk  fit..  Q missy,  Ill. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

Ihis  Machine  will  hatch  every  fertilo 
egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-RegiU&ting  machine  made. 
Hroodera  95.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  QE0.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


FREIGHT  PAID 

m  to  any  address.  That’s  the  way 


way 

we  send  out  our 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

It  combines  tbe  good  qualities  o(*»ll  machines 
and  has  the  faults  of  none.  Our  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  Poultry  Culture  tells  all  about 
•  the  laws  of  incubation,  and  how  to  ralse> 

feed  and  market  poultry— all  about  the  money  end  of  the  bui- 
ness.  Contains  plans  for  construction  and  cost  of  modem  poultry 
houses  and  many  other  things  worth  knowing,  Sent  for  10  otft. 

THE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  101.  Way  laud.  N.Y. 
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ROUND  OR  FLAT  FINGERS.  Which  arc  Rest? 


NO  GOOD  JUDGE  decides  a  case  until  BOTH  sides  have 
been  heard.  Neither  should  YOU.  Read  and  BELIEVE  all  that 
other  manufacturers  say  of  the  value  of  a  GOOD  weeder  in  the  I 
field,  but  before  buying  ANY  weeder  see  what  WE  have  to  say 

BREED’S  new  “VICTOR”  WEEDER 
with  ROUND  FINGERS, 

3  BUY  IT.  I 
success  with  ROUND  FINGERS 


ml 


then  decide  in  favor  of  the  one  you  think  is  best  AND 
Twelve  years  of  PERFECT  success  with  ROUND 
enables  us  to 

GUARANTEE  that  our  “Victor”  Weeder  will  do  BETTER 
work  in  ALL  crops  und  EVERY  spot  and  place  than  any  other 
shape  or  make,  and  that  they  will  do  GOOD  work  where  others 
will  not  work  at  all.  When  one  does  not  do  so  it  may  be  returned 
;  and  we  will  refund  the  entire  cost  to  you. 

i  asrAgents  wanted  everywhere.  First  Weeder  in  a  town  a1 
special  price,  and  you  have  the  agency  if  you  want  it.  Write 

TO-DAY  for  our  circulars.  THEY  MAY  SAVE  YOU  DOLLARS 

THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO.,  261  MERCHANTS  ROW,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

AN8WEBS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 

Garget  Followed  by  Dry  Quarter. 

My  cow  had  a  bad  case  of  caked  udder.  I  have 
the  trouble  removed  now,  and  her  udder  is,  appar¬ 
ently,  in  its  normal  condition,  but  one  teat  is 
nearly  dry.  She  was  fresh  not  long  since,  and 
through  neglect  of  my  man,  was  allowed  too 
heavy  a  feed,  and  given  cold  water  in  plenty  to 
drink,  while  I  was  absent,  and  I  think  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Will  that  one  teat  re¬ 
main  dry  until  calving  again,  or  will  it  always  be 
so,  or  is  there  any  way  to  remedy  the  trouble  ? 
Pennsylvania.  J-  w-  L- 

That  quarter  will,  probably,  remain 
dry  until  after  the  next  calving,  when 
the  milk  may  be  expected  to  return. 
There  is  no  present  remedy,  further  than 
to  continue  milking  that  quarter  for  a 
few  days,  with  the  hope  that  you  may 
bring  back  the  milk  flow  this  season. 

To  Prevent  Mi  Ik  Fever. 

Can  milk  fever  in  cows  be  prevented  ?  What 
is  the  best  remedy  ?  J-  B- 

Pennsylvania. 

Place  the  cow  on  a  restricted  laxative 
diet  for  four  weeks  before  due  to  calve. 

If  the  cow  is  fat,  allow  no  grain  during 
this  period.  A  week  before  expected  to 
calve,  give  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts — 1  to  1>£ 
pound,  according  to  the  size  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animal,  with  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  ginger.  At  the  time 
of  calving,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after¬ 
wards,  if  the  bowels  are  not  already 
quite  loose,  repeat  the  dose  of  salts,  in¬ 
creasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity  as 
may  be  indicated  by  the  effect  produced 
by  the  first  dose.  If  the  cow  is  a  heavy 
milker,  begin  milking  her  regularly 
three  or  four  days  before  calving,  or  as 
soon  as  the  udder  is  well  filled. 

Lampas  in  a  Horse. 

My  12-year-old  horse  has  lampas.  I  have  had 
the  blacksmith  bleed  his  upper  gums  several 
times,  which  relieves  him  temporarily.  I  had  the 
horse  bled  three  weeks  ago,  but  his  gums  come 
down  over  his  teeth  now  so  that  he  cannot  eat 
corn.  Is  there  a  better  remedy  1  r  k. 

Ohio. 

Continue  the  lancing  of  the  gums 
whenever  swollen  so  as  to  interfere  with 
mastication.  Sponging  several  times 
daily  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum 
will,  also,  prove  beneficial.  A  grain  ra¬ 
tion  made  up  mainly  of  oats  and  bran, 
or  bran  and  middlings,  with  oil  meal, 
would  be  preferable  to  corn.  Give  one 
of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
twice  daily,  or  only  once  daily  if  the 
bowels  become  too  loose :  Sulphate  of 
soda,  one  pound  ;  gentian,  eight  ounces  ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  four  ounces  ;  powdered 
nux  vomica,  two  ounces  ;  mix  and  divide 
into  16  powders. 

Lymphangitis  in  a  Horse. 

About  five  years  ago,  my  horse  broke  through 
a  bridge,  which  caused  a  thick  left  hind  leg.  In 
July,  1898,  he  was  taken  with  yellow  water,  as  a 
local  veterinarian  called  it,  in  the  right  hind  leg, 
which  swelled  to  a  large  size,  the  other  leg,  also, 
swelling  more.  The  veterinarian  gave  medicine 
so  that  he  recovered,  but  since  then,  his  thick 
leg  has  been  very  much  larger  at  intervals.  It 
seems  to  get  worse  when  he  is  fed  corn.  What 
should  be  the  treatment  Y  r. 

New  York. 

The  case  has  now  become  too  chronic 
to  yield  readily  to  treatment.  The 
swelling  may  be  reduced,  but  never  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  The  horse  should  be 
fed  on  a  diet  sufficiently  laxative  to  keep 
the  bowels  moving  freely.  Roots  or 
Other  succulent  food,  or  bran  mashes 
may  be  given  daily,  preferably  at  night, 
for  this  purpose.  During  the  Summer, 
grass  or  other  green  food  is  the  best  lax¬ 
ative.  If  there  is  constipation  which  is 
not  relieved  by  the  feeding,  give  pint 
doses  of  raw  linseed  oil  daily  until  the 
bowels  move  freely. 

The  grain  ration  should  consist  mainly 
of  oats  or  oats  and  bran,  with  oil  meal. 
Little  or  no  corn  or  other  heating  foods 
should  be  fed.  Medicinally  the  iodide  of 
potash  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for 
reducing  such  swellings.  Dissolve  three 
ounces  iodide  of  potash  in  six  ounces  or 
12  tablespoonfuls  soft  water.  Give  one 
tablespoonful  once  daily  in  the  feed. 
Repeat  the  course  after  an  interval  of  10 
or  15  days,  or  whenever  the  swelling  is 
increased. 


Warts  or  Tumors  on  a  Heifer. 

I  have  a  fine  two-year-old  heifer  that  has  warts 
from  her  fore  legs  to  her  hind  legs ;  they  cover  the 
whole  belly,  a  perfect  bed  of  them,  and  hang 
down  at  least  five  inches.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.  Is  there  anything  that  will  cure  them,  or 
can  she  be  fattened  ?  Would  the  beef  be  fit  to 
eat?  w.  e.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

If  the  growths  are  the  common  dry 
wart,  try  moistening  them  daily  with 
castor  oil.  This  is  about  the  only  remedy 
that  would  be  applicable  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  If  there  be  little  or  no  im¬ 
provement  after  three  or  four  weeks,  I 
would  then  advise  fattening  the  heifer 
for  the  butcher.  The  common  wart  is 
simply  an  appendage  of  the  skin,  and 
would  not  render  the  flesh  unwholesome. 

If,  however,  the  growths  are  black, 
more  or  less  shiny,  and  bleed  freely  when 
cut  across,  they  are  melanotic  tumors. 
In  that  case,  treatment  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable,  owing  to  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  tumors,  and  I  would  advise  the 
destruction  of  the  heifer.  I  would  not 
consider  the  flesh  of  such  an  animal  suit¬ 
able  for  food. 

Ringworm  on  Cattle. 

My  cattle,  old  and  young,  including  a  five- 
months-old  calf  that  is  sucking  the  cow,  break 
out  in  spots  on  different  parts  of  their  bodies. 
The  hair  comes  off,  and  they  lick  these  places 
until  the  blood  comes.  There  are  rings  around 
their  eyes  where  the  hair  comes  off,  and  the  hide 
resembles  a  wart.  They  are  kept  in  a  warm 
basement  barn.  Their  feed  is  cut  corn  fodder 
and  bran  with  a  little  flaxseed  meal,  twice  a  day, 
and  when  the  weather  is  good,  they  have  the  run 
of  the  barnyard  with  straw  to  pick  over.  Two 
years  ago,  I  had  some  affected  the  same  way; 
they  ran  down  in  flesh  (these  do  not),  but  they 
got  all  over  it  when  they  got  on  grass.  What  is 
the  matter,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  them  ? 

Michigan.  E-  w- 

The  trouble  is,  probably,  due  to  ring¬ 
worm,  a  parasitic  disease  of  the  skin, 
due  to  the  presence  and  growth  of  a  mi¬ 
nute  fungus,  Soften  and  remove  the 
crusts  with  warm  soapsuds.  When  dry, 
paint  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  it 
to  run  into  the  eyes.  Follow  with  an 
application  of  iodine  ointment  every 
other  day.  It  would  be  well  to  disinfect 
or  whitewash  the  stable  to  kill  any 
spores  of  the  fungus  that  have  been  scat¬ 
tered  about. 


Quittor  of  the  Foot ;  Grease  Heel. 

1.  A  mare  snagged  her  foot  at  the  hoof  on  the 
outside  while  driving  through  the  woods  eight 
weeks  ago.  I  put  turpentine  and  lard  on  the 
spot,  and  it  healed.  But  instead  of  growing 
smoothly,  the  horny  substance  has  grown  over 
as  though  it  were  lapping.  After  that,  it  became 
inflamed  and  broke  out  about  1  Yt  inch  above  the 
original  snag.  This  sore  is  about  the  size  of  a 
dime.  No  corruption.  Occasionally  it  will  bleed. 
Very  lame.  Walks  on  toe.  Finally  after  much 
walking,  puts  her  foot  flat.  Some  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Can  you  advise  me  ?  2.  I  have  a  horse  with 
grease  heel.  One  foot  yielded  to  treatment  of 
hot  vinegar  and  salt  and  Fowler’s  solution,  but 
the  left  foot,  while  it  healed,  broke  again  almost 
as  bad  as  at  first.  It  weeps  as  in  most  cases,  and 
refuses  to  heal  upon  application  of  above  remedy , 
pine  tar  or  any  of  the  home  remedies.  Can  you 
advise  me  in  this  case  ?  Where  the  hoof  and  flesh 
join  is  cracked  open  as  though  the  hoof  was  cut 
from  the  leg.  T'  Wt 

Maryland. 

1.  The  symptoms  indicate  that  a  quit- 
tor  or  growth  is  forming  below  the  top 
of  the  hoof  wall,  which  may  require  a 
surgical  operation  for  its  removal.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  marked  improvement  in  the 
soreness  and  lameness,  I  would  advise 
taking  the  mare  to  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon  for  operation.  2.  Try  the 
treatment  advised  on  page  865  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  December  24,  1898. 

Cow  Out  of  Condition. 

My  cow  is  very  thin  in  flesh.  What  is  best  to 
feed  her  ?  I  have  tried  corn  on  the  cob,  bran  and 
meal,  clover  hay  and  fodder.  She  eats  more  than 
both  the  other  cows.  I  have  put  salt  in  her  tail, 
as  I  was  told  by  one  of  my  neighbors.  I  have 
bored  a  hole  in  her  horn,  but  she  gets  thinner 
every  day.  w •  R'  c* 

The  cow  ought  to  grow  thin  if  you  will 
practice  such  nonsense  [Inexcusable 
brutality.— Eds.]  as  splitting  the  tail  or 
boring  the  horns,  and  applying  salt  or 
other  irritants.  Both  operations  are  not 
only  useless,  but  unnecessary  cruelty  is 

Remember  that  Bow ker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Ad/v. 


practiced  on  the  animal.  You  have,  evi¬ 
dently,  not  long  been  a  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  or  you  would  not  have  followed 
such  foolish  advice. 

Continue  the  feeding  of  the  clover  hay 
and  fodder  in  moderate  quantity.  Corn 
should  be  fed  sparingly.  A  good  grain 
ration  can  be  made  by  mixing  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  and  corn 
meal  in  about  equal  proportions,  or 
varied  to  suit  cost  or  circumstances. 
One-eighth  part  oil  meal,  if  available, 
can  be  added  to  good  advantage.  Try 
feeding  about  four  quarts  of  the  mixture 
twice  daily,  which  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  six  or  eight  quarts  if  you  wish. 
Should  the  feces  become  too  loose  or 
offensively  strong,  indicating  that  the 
cow  is  receiving  too  much  grain,  reduce 
the  feed.  There  is  more  d  anger  from  over¬ 
feeding,  than  from  not  feeding  enough. 

Give  the  cow  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  her  feed  twice  daily:  Pow¬ 
dered  nux  vomica  and  dry  sulphate  of 
iron,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  powdered 
gentian,  ginger  and  nitrate  of  potash,  of 
each  eight  ounces  ;  mix,  and  divide  into 
16  powders.  If  there  is  constipation, 
give  pint  doses  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  one- 
fourth  pound  Glauber  salts  daily  until 
relieved.  If  the  cow  is  thin  from  neglect 
or  lack  of  suitable  food,  she  should  im¬ 
prove  under  the  above  treatment ;  but  if 
her  condition  is  due  to  some  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  or  lesion  of  an  important  organ, 
little  or  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from 
any  course  of  treatment. 

Clay  Bottom  for  Silo. 

II.  M.  P.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.— What  objections  are 
there  to  building  a  round  silo  by  simply  setting 
the  staves  in  the  ground,  and  having  a  clay 
bottom  ? 

Ans. — The  specifications  given  for  the 
silo  in  the  above,  are  very  indefinite  and 
very  incomplete.  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  staves  are  to  be  held  together 
after  being  set  up.  There  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  clay  bottom,  pro¬ 
viding  there  is  no  danger  from  rats  or 
other  vermin  getting  into  the  silo.  If  the 
location  is  such  that  water  is  likely  to 
run  in,  then  tile  should  be  placed  under¬ 
neath  the  silo,  which  will  provide  for 
drainage.  If  it  is  the  purpose  to  dig  a 
well  and  set  the  staves  up  in  the  well, 
then  the  greatest  objection  to  this  plan 
is  that  the  ensilage,  when  removed,  must 
all  be  lifted  by  hand  from  the  depth  of 
the  well.  This  is  expensive  and  tire¬ 
some,  and  it  is  always  cheaper  to  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  by  means  of  a  carrier  at 
the  time  it  is  cut,  than  to  elevate  it  from 
the  silo  by  means  of  baskets  when  it  is 
being  fed.  The  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  will  issue  a  bulletin  early  in  April 
which  gives  directions  in  full  for  the 
construction  of  the  round  stave  silo.  If 
M.  M.  P.  will  write  for  that  bulletin,  it 
will  be  sent  him  free  of  charge. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 

Index  tells. 


>  *♦ 


High-Priced  Veal.  A  Superior  food 
for  calves.  Ifc  makes  the  finest  veal  and  pots 
yon  tho  highest  price.  It  is  a  money-maker, 
and  fed  to  calves  will  pay  excellent  profits. 

“Feeding  for  Flesh,”  an  invaluable  book 
on  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent 
postpaid  on  request.  Address  SCIENCE  DbpT., 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO. 

1339  (lonadnock  Bldg.  Chicago,  HI. 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia........ . . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  Thb  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 
27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


O  RAISE  THE  CALVES 

on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 
“ Heme  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows.” 
J.  H.  Cooley,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  It. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  III 


J.  E 

O 


N.  Y. 

O 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

MILL 


GRINDING _ 

lis  made  to  grind  all  kinds  of  grain,  ootton 
seed,  com  and  cob,  shucked  or  unshucked, 
Into  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist. 

_ Does  it  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  with 

1  i small  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
DUPLEX  GRINDERS.  Don't  buy  .«riad.r 

until  you  get  our  free  Catalogue,  Ho.  ®  % 

lO.S.Helly  Co.Spr  Infield,  0. 


POWER 

FOR  THE 


Nowhere  on  Earth 

can  so  much  Power  be  ob¬ 
tained  forso  little  money. 
We  make  all  kinds  of  Sweep 
Horne  Powers  fori,  2,  8, 
4,  fl  and  8  horses.  Prices 
ranging  from  $85.  to  $100. 
Tread  Powers,  1,  2  and  8 
horse.  Farm  Engines,  2, 
4  and  6  horse  power.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices. 

Smalley  Manf§.  Co  ■  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


FARM 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationeries,  Portables 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling ,  III. 


n 


The  hand  that  holds 
the  plow, 

feeds  the  V\lot*ldmamm 

It’s  a  big  contract  but  we  have  made 
it  practically  an  easy  task  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  world  famous 

Oliver  Chilled  Plows . 

As  good  agriculture  begins  with  good  plowing,  the  use  of  the 
Oliver  increases  the  product  of  every  acre  under  cultivation. 
Sold  from  every  city,  town,  village  and  cross-roads  stoic  in  the 
land.  Buy  nothing  else  for  nothing  else  is  so  good,  lhe 
new  things  about  the  Oliver  may  be  found  in  our  printed  matter, 

THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

South  Bond,  Indiana,  (/.  S.  A. 
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A  grange  at  this  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  flood  of  questions  that  pour  in 
upon  us.  They  come  from  all  classes  of  people, 
and  deal  with  all  phases  of  soil  culture  and 
country  life.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  editors  and  readers  is  of  great  value  to 
all.  We  have  always  held  that  the  closer  an  editor 
can  get  to  his  family  of  readers,  the  better  the  service 
he  can  render  them. 

•  • 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mary¬ 
land,  where  he  had  a  chance  to  observe  the  process  of 
fumigating  nursery  stock  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  San  Jos6  scale.  We  expect  to  tell  the  whole 
story  soon.  The  process  is  so  simple,  cheap  and  sure 
that  it  would  seem  as  though  all  nurserymen  must, 
sooner  or  later,  come  to  it.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  scale  is  to  fumigate  the  young  tree. 
There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  chance  for  an  argu¬ 
ment  on  that  point. 

•  • 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  been  trying  to  secure  a  complete  file  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  the  volumes  ex¬ 
cept  that  for  1856.  He  will  pay  $3  for  that  volume. 
So  far,  he  has  met  with  only  one  person  who  possesses 
this  volume.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  many  of 
our  readers  not  only  renew  their  subscriptions  year 
after  year,  staying  with  us  from  boyhood  to  old  age, 
but  also  that  they  keep  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  a 
growing  encyclopedia  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

• 

•  • 

It  is  reported  that  Gov.  Roosevelt  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  Agricultural  Department’s  compromise  with 
Armour  &  Co.  on  the  oleo  cases.  As  is  well  known, 
Armour  &  Co.  offered  $20,000  and  agreed  to  stop  their 
sales  in  New  York.  Gov.  Roosevelt  is  said  to  take 
the  position  that  this  is  not  enough  if  the  State  has 
any  case,  and  too  much  if  there  is  no  case.  At  the 
time  the  compromise  was  first  talked  of,  The  R,  N.-Y. 
opposed  it,  for  it  seemed  as  though  the  Department 
should  be  made  to  show  what  it  had  done  for  the 
people.  Certain  lawyers  have  charged  a  pretty  fee 
for  their  services  in  this  case.  Now  let  them  show 
the  public  what  they  have  done  in  return. 

As  ws  go  to  press,  it  is  reported  that  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  between  the  ofiicers  of  the  Five 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Gil¬ 
more,  who  represents  a  syndicate  of  capitalists.  As 
we  write,  no  actual  contract  has  been  signed,  but  the 
syndicate  agrees  to  take  20,000  cans  of  milk  per  day 
at  an  average  price  of  23*  cents  per  quart,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  pay  for  transportation  and  to  furnish  clean 
cans.  There  are  some  details  yet  to  be  worked  out, 
and  until  the  contract  is  actually  signed,  it  is  not  safe 
to  be  absolutely  sure.  We  sincerely  hope  there  may 
be  no  hitch  in  the  programme,  for  milk  producers  are 
in  sore  need  of  a  better  market  for  their  milk. 

• 

■  • 

A  lawyer  of  this  city,  whose  business  takes  him 
frequently  to  Washington,  was  commenting  on  the 
cheapness  of  the  meals  in  the  restaurants  he  patron¬ 
ized.  He  attributed  this  to  the  great  amount  of  farm 
products  that  are  sold  there  directly  to  the  consum¬ 
ers.  In  the  public  markets,  great  numbers  of  farmers, 
truckers  and  poultrymen  bring  their  products  to  be 
disposed  of  without  the  intervention  of  the  middle¬ 
men.  This  may  be  bad  for  the  middlemen,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  favorable  to  all  the  other  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Many  cities  have  these  public  markets,  some¬ 
times  a  small  fee  being  exacted  for  the  advantages 


furnished  ;  in  other  cases,  the  privileges  being  free  to 
all  producers.  But  license  or  no  license,  the  method 
of  disposing  of  the  products  of  the  soil  directly  to  the 
consumer,  is  one  whose  advantages  no  one  can  gain¬ 
say,  and  whose  privileges  no  one  ought  to  deny. 

Members  of  the  local  Grange  at  Poughkeepsie  are 
trying  to  arrange  with  the  directors  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Fair  to  give  the  farmers  a  better  showing.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  farmers  be  permitted  to  sell 
their  own  products  on  the  fair  grounds.  This  would 
make  the  meeting  a  sort  of  farmers’  exchange  or  gen¬ 
eral  market.  This  seems  to  us  like  a  good  suggestion. 
Farmers  might  not  take  hold  of  it  largely  the  first 
year,  but  after  they  see  the  advantages  of  such  a  mar¬ 
ket,  we  think  such  a  plan  would  be  very  popular.  Seed 
potatoes,  fruit, stock  and  other  things  would  be  brought 
to  the  grounds  to  be  sold  or  exchanged,  and  the  idea 
of  trade  and  dicker  would  be  attractive  to  many  who 
see  little  at  the  average  fair  to  interest  them.  We 
certainly  hope  the  Dutchess  County  Fair  will  start 
this  plan.  If  it  reduce  the  temperature  around  the 
fakes  and  the  side  shows,  so  much  the  better. 

• 

•  • 

On  March  29  and  30,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Man¬ 
agers  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  There  is  nothing  quite 
like  this  Association  in  any  other  country.  Thousands 
of  farmers  institutes  are  held  in  this  country  every 
year.  Year  after  year  the  problem  deepens  as  to 
how  best  to  conduct  these  meetings.  The  people  who 
attend  demand  better  service  and  substantial  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  managers  come  together  and  compare 
notes.  It  is  like  a  gathering  of  teachers  trying  to 
settle  upon  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  realize  what  a  great  hold  the  farmers’  institute 
has  secured  upon  country  people.  In  this  line  of 
traveling  instruction,  our  country  is  far  ahead  of 
Europe.  This  meeting  will  be  an  important  one. 
The  institute  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  We  must 
have  the  best  possible  service. 

It  is  said  that  ours  is  the  only  Government  which 
does  not  make  its  army  veterinarians  commissioned 
officers.  In  France,  the  veterinarians  have  a  definitely 
organized  corps ;  in  Denmark  and  Switzerland,  the 
veterinary  schools  are  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  furnish  students  to  the  army.  Austria 
has  a  veterinary  school  founded  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  which  is  under  strictly  military  discipline, 
most  of  the  students  entering  the  army ;  the  same 
conditions  exist  in  other  European  countries.  A  well- 
equipped  veterinary  corps  would  not  only  prevent 
much  suffering  to  animals,  but  would,  also,  save  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  Government.  State  laws  are  now  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  the  status  of  the  veterinarian,  by  re¬ 
quiring  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Government  should  show  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  value  to  the  army. 

■ 

•  • 

A  farmer  on  Long  Island  was  recently  approached 
by  an  agreeable  and  well-dressed  stranger,  who 
wished  to  purchase  a  farm  with  large  buildings,  ample 
shade,  and  other  features  suitable  for  a  sanitarium. 
The  farmer  wished  to  sell  his  place,  and  a  bargain 
was  made  ;  then  the  stranger  agreed  to  pay  down  $250 
to  bind  the  bargain.  He  produced  a  certified  check 
for  $356,  drawn  on  a  North  Carolina  bank,  and  the 
farmer  gave  the  stranger  $106  in  change.  Then  some 
neighboring  contractors  were  invited  to  make  esti¬ 
mates  on  alterations  required  by  the  buildings,  and 
the  stranger  was  so  agreeable  that  quite  a  gathering 
of  neighbors  escorted  him  to  the  station  and  waved 
farewell  from  the  platform.  Days  went  by,  the 
stranger  did  not  return,  but  his  check  did,  stamped 
“  fo-gery.”  The  farmer  paid  $106  for  this  experience, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  paragraph  will  prevent  others 
from  being  obliged  to  take  such  a  costly  dose  of 
wisdom. 

One  must  go  to  Connecticut  or  eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  realize  how  the  electric  roads  are  changing 
business  in  town  and  country.  These  roads  run  every¬ 
where.  You  can  travel  all  over  eastern  New  England 
on  the  electric  car.  City  people  often  take  their 
vacation  in  such  travels,  going  day  after  day,  always 
on  new  routes  and  amid  new  scenes.  Among  the  hill 
towns,  the  electric  road  for  freight  and  passengers 
is  often  cheaper  and  more  serviceable  than  gravel  or 
macadam  on  the  usual  country  road.  The  coming 
plan  is  to  carry  freight  by  night  and  passengers  by 
day,  so  that  the  farmer’s  loaded  wagon,  even  from 
distant  farms,  will  be  whirled  into  the  city  in  time 
for  the  markets.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful  development, 
and  one  equally  wonderful  is  the  use  of  compressed 
air  for  cheap  farm  power.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  tell 
soon  how  this  compressed  air  or  pop-gun  principle 
can  be  employed  on  any  farm  of  ordinary  equipment. 


Two  amendments  to  the  pension  law  were  made  by 
the  late  Congress.  One  provides  that  women  who 
hereafter  may  marry  pensioners  shall  not,  on  becom¬ 
ing  widows,  be  entitled  to  pensions,  unless  they  shall 
have  lived  with  their  husbands  until  separated  by 
death.  The  other  amendment  is  aimed  at  pensioners 
who  abandon  their  wives  or  minor  children,  living  in 
soldiers’  homes  or  elsewhere,  and  leaving  their  fami¬ 
lies  unprovided  for.  Hereafter  the  wife  or  child  will 
get  half  the  pension,  in  cases  where  the  veteran  sepa¬ 
rates  himself  from  those  naturally  dependent  upon  him. 
Concerning  soldiers’  widows,  in  a  case  recently  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Pension  Bureau,  a  man  who  enlisted  in 
October,  1837,  served  through  one  Indian  campaign, 
and  left  the  army  in  April,  1838  He  married  five 
times,  the  final  ceremony  having  been  performed  when 
he  was  76  years  old,  and  the  fifth  wife,  should  she  live 
as  long  as  her  husband  did,  will  be  on  the  rolls  in  1960. 

We  sometimes  think  this  country  is  so  large,  with 
such  varied  interests,  that  farm  conditions  at  one  end 
cannot  seriously  affect  operations  at  the  other.  The 
recent  Winter,  and  especially  the  late  blizzard,  have 
spoiled  this  theory.  In  consequence  of  the  freeze  in 
Florida,  the  northern  glass  gardeners  report  a  very 
prosperous  season,  as  the  competition  from  early 
Florida  vegetables  will  be  very  light.  In  Kansas  and 
other  western  States,  the  hard  Winter  has  left  results 
that  will  affect  farming  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
C.  Wood  Davis,  of  Kansas,  sends  us  the  following  note: 

The  wheat  in  Kansas  has  been  much  hurt,  especially  on  the 
lighter  lands.  I  have  one  field  of  100  acres  that  we  shall  certainly 
have  to  replant  with  com,  and  we  have  patches  in  other  fields, 
probably  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  their  superficies,  that  will  grow 
no  wheat.  The  frontier  towns  have  for  six  weeks  been  flooded 
with  hides,  and  the  cattle  will  die  worse  when  grass  first  starts 
and  the  weak  animals  walk  their  legs  off  in  the  fruitless  effort  to 
get  a  full  bite.  I  went  through  such  an  experience  in  the  Winter 
of  1871-72,  when  two-thirds  of  the  range  cattle  died,  my  losses  be- 
ing  1,300  out  of  2,400  steers.  The  deprivation  of  water  kills  more 
cattle  than  actual  scarcity  of  grass,  as  without  water,  the  cattle 
will  not  graze,  even  though  the  grass  be  bare  and  abundant. 
Farmers  may  certainly  expect  high  prices  for  the  meat-produc¬ 
ing  animals  during  the  coming  years,  as  we  have,  since  1892,  not 
only  consumed  all  the  increase,  but  eaten  up  one-fourth  the  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  herds  of  both  swine  and  cattle,  and  only  in  this  way 
managed  to  secure  the  over-abundant  supply  of  cheap  meats. 

The  effect  of  this  loss  of  range  cattle  will  be  felt  in 
various  ways.  Many  dairymen  and  general  farmers 
who  have  been  breeding  the  lighter  class  of  cattle, 
will  go  back  to  beef  bulls,  and  this  will,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  relieve  the  dairy  business.  Mutton  sheep  ought 
to  improve,  also.  The  chances  are  that  beef  feeding 
in  the  eastern  States  will  pay  better  than  for  many 
years.  Thus  out  of  disaster  good  may  come. 

BREVITIES. 

Old  father  Adam  always  took  his  wife 
To  all  fruit  meetings  when  the  earth  was  young— 

At  least  she  went— and  like  a  keen-edged  knife, 

’Way  down  through  history  she  sliced  her  tongue. 

She  cut  some  apple  scions  in  her  haste 
And  curiosity,  and  grafted  them 
Upon  her  husband's  fate— he  did  but  taste, 

And  thenceforth  came  no  nearer  than  the  hem 
Of  Elen—  yet,  man-like,  he  dodged  the  point, 

And  as  he  labored  in  the  dust  and  heat, 

He  blamed  his  wife  that  things  were  out  of  joint. 

“The  woman  tempted  me,  and  I  did  eat!  ” 

Some  tough  old  traits  the  older  Adam  bred ; 

Men  call  them  “  human  nature  ”,  and  they  grow, 

Harder  with  years  in  younger  Adam’s  head. 

For  instance,  when  the  younger  Adams  go 
To  fruit  conventions,  you  have  noticed  how 
They  always  leave  the  modern  Eves  at  home 
To  keep  the  house  warm— they  are  posted  now, 

And  realize  what  awful  things  would  come 
If  Eve  should  know  that  their  reserved  back  seat 
Is  still  excused  as  when  the  Earth  was  young. 

They  have  no  wish  to  let  the  good  wife  eat 
Of  science  and  apply  it  with  her  tongue! 

The  microbe  of  my  enlarges  the  head. 

The  Golden  poppy  is  the  California  State  flower. 

Dishorn  the  ram,  and  make  a  “  renovated  butter.” 

The  hen  is  not  necessarily  in  trouble  because  she  appears  to 
be  brooding. 

We  don’t  care  to  “  keep  up  with  the  procession  ”  when  it  goes 
the  wrong  way. 

Hard  to  find  !  An  American  who  is  proud  of  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines. 

Be  sure  not  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in  the  Spring,  or  cow  peas 
until  after  corn-planting  time.  . 

We  regard  Dr.  JenkinB’s  article  on  The  Feeding  of  a  Tree,  as 
the  best  statement  of  the  facts  we  have  read. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  Barnum  is  worth  half  a  million  to 
a  circus!  Some  names  are  not  worth  the  face  value  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  promise. 

You  do  far  more  for  your  country  when  you  add  one  inch  to  the 
tillable  surface  of  your  farm  than  when  you  help  add  100  square 
miles  of  island  territory. 

Wm.  C.  Barry,  president  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  has  been  made  president  of  the  newly  reorganized 
American  Rose  Society. 

Full  many  a  germ  of  foulest  life  and  deed  may  lurk  within 
your  milk;  go  keep  it  clean,  when  in  hot  water  not  a  germ  will 
breed,  and  ice-cold  water  makes  their  backs  feel  mean. 

Deafness  seems  to  be  increasing,  and  “quack”  treatments 
and  appliances  are  multiplied.  The  ears  are  delicate  things  to 
experiment  with.  You  are  likely  to  lose  more  than  you  gain. 
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CHEAP  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  PARIS-GREEN. 

THE  AMERICAN  BUG  IS  A  MILLIONAIRE. 

That  Is,  It  Costs  a  Million  To  Poison  Him. 

The  Cost  of  Paris-Green.— The  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  of  the  United  States  are  now  feeding 
over  2,000  tons  of  Paris-green  to  insect  pests  every  year. 
At  the  present  ruling  prices  of  from  18  to  25  cents 
a  pound,  we  are  expending  annually  about  81,000,000 
for  Paris-green.  Think  of  it,  81,000,000  being  spent 
every  year  in  the  United  States  to  include  a  poison  in 
the  menu  of  such  little  creatures  as  insects  !  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  many  are  asking  for  some  cheaper 
poison  than  Paris-green  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  he  able 
to  say  that  there  are,  at  least  two  cheaper  poisons, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  be 
equally  as  safe  and  effective  as  Paris-green.  Hence 
there  is  no  reaion  why  agriculturists  should  not  save 
about  half  a  million  dollars  on  their  bills  for  poison 
to  feed  their  insect  foes. 

Green  Arsenite  Cheaper. — Paris-green  is  prima¬ 
rily  manufactured  as  a  pigment  for  green  paint,  and 
in  making  it,  acetic  acid  is  used.  This  acid  dees  not 
increase  the  insecticidal  qualities  of  the  poison,  and 
does  increase  its  cost  considerably  ;  hence  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Paris-green  was  asked  to  leave  out  the 
acetic  acid,  with  the  result  that  a  better  insecticide 
was  made,  which  has  been  named  green  arsenite  or 
arsenite  of  copper.  It  is  a  little  lighter  in  color  than 
Paris-green  ;  it  is  a  finer  powder,  hence  will  not  need 
so  frequent  stirring  ;  it  contains  as  much  arsenic  ; 
and  careful,  thorough  tests  during  the  past  two  years 
have  shown  that  this  green  arsenite  is  just  as  effective 
in  killing  insects,  and  can  be  used  in  the  same  amounts 
in  water  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  I  recently  asked  the 
manufacturers  to  quote  prices  on  green  arsenite  to 
farmers.  Their  prices  were  12  cents  per  pound  in  100- 
pound  lots  or  13%  cents  in  25  to  50-pound  lots,  f.  o.  b., 
New  York  City  ;  these  prices  are  only  about  one-half 
what  many  are  paying  for  Paris-green.  Order  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  or  get  your  dealer  to  do  so  ; 
order  early,  and  let  the  goods  come  by  freight  at  little 
extra  expense.  Use  it  just  the  same  as  you  would 
Paris-green. 

Arsenite  of  Lime. — A  still  cheaper  poisonous  in¬ 
secticide  can  be  made  with  but  little  trouble.  The 
killing  principle  in  all  the  poisonous  insecticides  is 
the  well-known  white  arsenic.  This  cannot  be  used 
alone,  for  it  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  and  this  dis¬ 
solved  arsenic  will  burn  foliage.  It  was  long  ago 
found  that,  by  boiling  this  arsenic  with  lime,  an  in¬ 
soluble  form  of  the  poison  would  result,  which  could 
be  used  safely  on  foliage.  To  prepare  this  arsenite  of 
lime,  add  two  pounds  of  lime,  and  one  pound  of  white 
arsenic,  to  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  boil  it  for 
at  least  30  minutes.  Use  one  quart  of  this  stock 
mixture  in  40  gallons  of  water,  to  which  must  be  added, 
at  least  another  pound  of  lime.  Use  only  freshly- 
slaked  lime.  One  should  be  able  to  get  the  white 
arsenic  for  not  over  six  or  seven  cents  per  pound. 
Write  to  some  wholesale  dealer  in  chemicals  if  your 
local  dealer  will  not  get  it  for  you  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

If  you  are  spraying  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  a  poison 
at  the  same  time,  as  many  are  now  doing,  then  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  add  any  more  lime  ;  simply 
add  a  quart  of  the  stock  mixture  to  each  40  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  Some  of  our  best  orchardists  are 
using  this  combination,  and  report  equally  as  good 
results  as  with  the  Paris-green  For  Potato  beetles, 
it  will,  doubtless,  be  necessary  to  use  more  of  the 
stock  mixture,  say  two  quarts  to  each  40  gallons.  We 
find  that  some  orchard. sts  are  using  Paris-green  as 
strong  as  one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  on  all  fruits  except  peaches. 

Arsenic  Stock  Mixture. — Another  method  of 
making  a  cheap  stock  mixture  of  white  arsenic  is  to 
boil  one  pound  of  the  arsenic  and  two  pounds  of  sal 
soda,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  until  the  arsenic  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Add  one  quart  of  this  stock  mixture  to  each 
40  gallons  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  ;  if  added  to  the  water 
alone,  add  two  pounds  of  lime  to  the  40  gallons  of 
water.  One  can  make  up  stock  mixtures  of  the  white 
arsenic,  either  with  lime  (which  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  sal  soda)  or  sal  soda  (washing  soda  or  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  soda),  at  any  time,  and  keep  them  in  a  jug 
or  other  similar  receptacle  for  any  length  of  time.  Al¬ 
ways  label  such  a  mixture,  poison,  and  keep  it  out  of 
danger.  White  arsenic  made  up  into  stock  solutions  in 
this  way  forms  the  cheapest  poisonous  insecticide  we 
have  ;  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  ;  it  is  uniform 
in  strength,  and  it  does  not  injure  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Do  not  pay  25  cents  per  pound  for  Paris-green  when 
you  can  get  green  arsenite  for  about  one-half  that 
price,  or  when  you  can  make  arsenite  of  lime  at  even 
a  less  cost.  Either  of  these  cheap  substitutes  is  just 
as  effective  as  Paris-green  against  insects  which  bite 
or  chew. 

F.  L.  Lavanburg,  New  York  City,  has  just  put  on 


the  market  an  insecticide  which  he  calls  “  Paragrene”. 
This  substance  is  guaranteed  to  contain  50  per  cent  of 
arsenic,  and  the  statements  regarding  its  composition 
in  the  manufacturer’s  circulars  lead  me  to  believe 
that  this  Paragrene  is  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  green  arsenite  or  arsenite  of  copper  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  I  would  wait  until  careful  tests  have 
demonstrated  the  value  and  safety  of  this  Paragrene 
before  advising  one  to  invest  in  it  extensively.  It 
costs  about  the  same  as  the  green  arsenite. 

M  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


THE  RURAL  SCH00LH0USE,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Just  behind  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  is  a  city  school,  a 
bare,  frowning  brick  building,  built  right  up  to  the 
sidewalk,  without  an  inch  of  playground  except  the 
crowded  street.  We  have  often  wondered  whether  it 
is  possible  for  children  to  attain  any  idea  of  beauty  in 
such  a  place.  But  look  at  Fig.  87,  from  Bulletin  160 
of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station;  though  the  scholars 
have  all  outdoors  to  play  in,  their  surroundings  are 
quite  as  sordid  as  those  of  the  city  school.  In  Fig.  88, 
Prof.  Bailey  offers  a  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of 
such  surroundings.  He  remarks  that,  probably,  more 
than  one-third  of  all  public  schools  will  always  be  in  the 
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country.  These  schools  must  be  improved  and  made 
attractive,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  their  own  continued  existence. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— March  9  a  band  of  armed  and  masked  men  made 
an  attempt  to  loot  the  little  town  of  Noel,  Mo.  The  citizens  were 
prepared,  and  opened  fire  on  the  robbers,  killing  one  and  cap¬ 
turing  a  second;  the  others  escaped.  .  .  The  American  - 

Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey 
March  9,  with  a  capital  of  8750  000.  The  company  will  operate  a 
line  of  steamers  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaiian 
Islands.  .  .  Reports  of  losses  at  sea  during  the  great  storms 

of  February  continue  to  come  in.  It  is  now  believed  that 
eight  big  freight  steamers,  long  overdue,  are  lost;  their  crews 
numbered  240,  and  the  money  loss  is  more  than  82,000,000.  .  . 

Two  miners  were  imprisoned  in  a  mine  at  Leadville  by  the  caving 
in  of  the  shaft  Communicati  m  with  them  was  established  by  rip¬ 
ping  asunder  the  waterpipe  with  dynamite,  and  food  is  being  low¬ 
ered  to  them  through  the  pipe.  A  new  shaft  will  be  sunk  75  feet  to 
release  the  men;  this  will  take  a  week’s  time.  Another  mine 
disaster  at  Creede,  Col.,  killed  four  men,  and  injured  several 
others,  March  10.  .  .  A  furious  blizzard  was  raging  in  Wyom¬ 

ing  March  10  All  trains  were  delayed.  A  train  on  the  Cheyenne 
<fe  Northern  Road,  carrying 42  passengers,  was  15  days  late.  When 
last  heard  from,  the  people  were  out  of  provisions,  and  were 
slaughtering  range  cattle.  The  colored  troops  at  Fort  Russell, 
who  distinguished  themselves  at  San  Juan  last  year,  have  volun¬ 
teered  to  make  an  effort  to  dig  the  blockaded  passengers  out.  The 
train  was  finally  abandoned,  after  the  passengers  had  been 
blockaded  for  three  weeks;  they  traveled  10  miles  on  snowshoes, 
to  a  place  where  the  road  was  open.  .  .  A  Greek  suffering 

from  leprosy  was  captured  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  10.  He  had 
escaped  from  the  New  York  Barge  Office  two  weeks  before.  .  . 
A  man  near  Dubois,  Pa.,  placed  a  bottle  of  turpentine  on  a  shelf 
over  the  stove  to  warm,  March  9.  The  bottle  exploded,  killing  a 
child  and  fatally  burning  two  women.  .  .  Smallpox  is  widely 
prevalent  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  health  officials  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  .  .  A  terrific 
windstorm  visited  Oklahoma  March  11,  blowing  down  many 
houses;  no  lives  lost.  .  .  A  furious  blizzard,  one  of  the  worst 

this  season,  raged  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska  March  11. 
Street  cars  could  not  operate  in  Omaha  except  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  snow  plows  pushed  by  three  motors.  Railway  traffic 
was  seriously  impeded.  .  .  The  new  Allan  Line  steamer  Cas¬ 
tilian  went  ashore  near  Halifax,  N.  S.,  March  12.  .  .  Reports 

from  upper  Michigan  state  that  railways  are  completely  blocked, 
and  snow  is  drifted  8  to  12  feet  deep.  .  .  Another  great  fire  in 

Chicago  March  12  resulted  in  a  Iobs  of  8300, (XX).  .  .  An  appeal 

for  cooperation  in  an  effort  to  induce  the  Government  to  suspend 
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hostilities  in  the  Philippines  and  to  confer  with  the  insurgents, 
has  been  issued  in  Boston.  It  is  signed  by  many  eminent  men.  .  . 
Unknown  ruffians  have  repeatedly  attacked  the  crew  of  the  new 
life-saving  station  at  Sandy  Point,  South  Block  Island,  R.  I., 
patrolmen  being  shot  at  from  ambush.  One  patrolman  was 
attacked  by  three  masked  men,  and  brutally  beaten.  The  affair 
is  being  investigated,  but  is  at  present  a  mystery.  .  .  A  tor¬ 

nado  and  cloudburst  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  caused  much 
damage  March  15.  .  .  The  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York  City,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  March  17;  14  lives  lost,  many  more 
persons  injured,  some  fatally;  loss,  81,000,000. 

Army  and  Supplies  — The  Court  of  Inquiry  visited  the  Chicago 
Stockyards  March  9.  They  ate  a  lunch  composed  of  canned  roast 
beef  which  had  been  shipped  to  Porto  Rico  and  back,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  relish  it.  Prof.  R.  H.  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  two  chemists  to  analyze  the  beef.  Prof.  Chit¬ 
tenden  is  the  expert  who  represented  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax 
Company  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  Albany, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  borax  in 
dairy  products.  Prof.  Chittenden  thinks  that  borax  is  a  harmless 
food  preservative.  .  .  March  11  the  Chief  Commissary  of  the 

camp  at  Chlckamauga  testified  that  the  beef  shipped  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Chickamauga  was  transported  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  camp  in  wagons  reeking  with  filth.  In  one  case,  a  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  ma(je  to  him  that  a  quantity  of  beef  furnished 
to  a  regiment  contained  vermin.  In  addition  to  this,  the  beef 
had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  the  hot  sun  before 
delivery  to  the  camp.  He  declared  that  the  regimental  officers 
were  responsible  for  the  sickening  condition  of  the  wagons.  .  . 

March  14  packers  testified  that  chemicals  were  not  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  beef,  but  that  Gen.  Eagan  had  asked  them  whether  they 
could  not  use  such  preservatives.  It  was  also  asserted  that  the 
72-hour  provision  in  the  contracts  had  been  modified  by  Gen. 
Eagan  to  24  hours.  Eagan  asserted  that  the  packers  undertook 
that  the  meat  should  keep  fresh  for  72  hours.  .  .  March  16 

Illinois  volunteers  gave  testimony  regarding  the  meat  furnished 
to  the  Porto  Rico  campaign.  The  surgeon  of  the  Third  Illinois 
said  that  the  meat  issued  to  his  regiment  during  its  service  in 
the  Porto  Rican  campaign  was  a  nauseating,  foul-smelling  mass, 
that  sickened  and  weakened  every  man  who  touched  it.  “If  we 
had  depended  upon  the  army  rations  for  sustenance,  the  troops 
would  have  starved  to  death,”  he  said.  “Tne  men  spent  all  their 
money  in  buying  food  either  at  the  commissary  stores  or  In  the 
city.  If  they  had  not  had  money  they  would  have  died.  Most  of 
the  meat  we  received  we  burled.  It  was  either  bury  the  meat  or 
bury  the  soldiers.”  The  coffee  and  sugar  were  good,  but  the  bread 
was  vile,  the  bacon  was  full  of  worms,  and  the  hardtack  was  full 
of  worms  A  packinghouse  employee  testified  that  “canners” 
were  an  inferior  grade  of  cattle;  that  English  markets  would 
condemn  one-third  of  them.  “  Chucks  ”  and  scrapings  were  used 
for  canning.  He  stated  that  the  French,  German  and  British 
governments  bought  canned  corned  beef,  but  would  not  touch 
canned  roast  beef.  Carcasses  rejected  for  other  purposes,  he 
said,  were  used  for  canning.  “Downers”,  “skates”  and  fevered 
cattle  of  all  kinds  were  used  for  sausage  and  canning. 

Cuba  —Gen.  Brooke  has  warned  the  members  of  the  Cuban 
Assembly  that  they  must  cease  debating  the  Cuban  army  ques¬ 
tion.  Such  debates  are  useless,  and  cause  only  uneasiness.  .  . 
A  large  proportion  of  the  reconcentrado  portion  of  Guines  was 
burned  March  9;  three  children  were  killed.  .  .  The  Cuban 

Assembly  has  deposed  Gen.  Gomez  from  the  office  of  Commander- 
In-Chief  of  the  Cuban  army,  and  declare  him  a  traitor.  The 
trouble  arises  from  the  discussion  over  the  payment  of  the  army. 
The  Cuban  people,  the  army,  and  our  authorities  sympathize 
with  Gomez,  and  denounce  the  Assembly.  .  .  March  13  the 

Havana  police  were  attacked  by  the  mob  while  endeavoring  to 
prevent  a  parade  and  demonstration  in  honor  of  Gomez;  United 
States  troops  were  called  on  for  assistance,  and  the  streets  were 
cleared,  without  injury  to  any  one.  .  .  The  remains  of  a 

Spanish  officer  tied  in  a  chair,  discovered  on  the  shore  near  San¬ 
tiago,  have  been  identified  by  some^as  that  of  Admiral  Villamll, 
who  commanded  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  in  the  naval  battle 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera’s  fleet.  He  was 
wounded  seriously,  taken  ashore  in  a  dying  condition  by  his 
men,  and  the  remains  left  uncared  for  in  consequence  of  the 
catastrophe  to  the  fleet.  Others  insist  that  the  body  is  that  of  a 
seaman,  and  not  of  the  Admiral.  .  .  The  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  given  Gen.  Brooke  authority  to  disperse  the  Cuban 
Assembly,  as  no  further  mischief-making  will  be  tolerated.  The 
Assembly  still  maintains  its  abusive  attitude  toward  the  United 
States,  and  threatens  to  rebel  if  not  intrusted  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  83,000,000  now  on  the  way  to  Cuba,  and  if  it 
refuse  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  815,000  000.  Some  of  the  hot-headed 
members  suggest  severing  all  connection  with  the  United  States, 
and  establishing  a  republic  by  force  of  arms.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  are  unanimously  opposed  to  such  action,  and  would  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  the  malcontents.  Popular  indignation  against 
the  Assembly  continues  to  grow.  Gen.  Gomez  will  aid  Gen.  Brcoke 
in  distributing  the  money  to  the  army.  .  .  Volunteer  troops 

are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Cuba  before  the  sickly  season  begins. 

Philippines. — Two  overdue  English  steamers  sailing  under 
American  registers  arrived  at  Manila  March  9.  They  had  been 
seized  by  insurgents  at  Curriamo,  and  the  crews  deserted,  after 
looting  the  ships,  which  were  finally  released.  .  .  The  trans¬ 
port  Grant,  with  reenforcements  under  Major-Gen.  Lawton, 
arrived  at  Manila  March  10.  They  sailed  from  New  York  Janu¬ 
ary  19.  .  .  Gen.  Otis  has  forbidden  the  continuance  of  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  Spanish  commissioners  and  the  Filipinos 
for  the  release  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  held  by  the  natives.  His 
object  in  doing  this  is,  presumably,  to  prevent  the  Filipinos  from 
obtaining  the  indemnity.  We  promised  Spain  in  the  treaty  that 
we  would  secure  the  release  of  these  prisoners,  but  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  for  them.  .  .  March  13  the  American  forces  un¬ 
der  Gen.  Wheaton  attacked  and  captured  the  city  of  Pasig,  east 
of  Manila.  The  Filipinos  made  a  stand,  but  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  after  an  hour’s  fighting.  Their  loss  was  30  killed  and  16 
prisoners;  a  number  of  Americans  were  wounded.  Our  advance 
was  stopped  by  the  river,  the  Americans  having  no  means  to 
cross  in  force.  The  enemy  was  driven  out  of  Pasig  by  artillery, 
but  when  our  fire  ceased,  they  again  entered  the  town,  and 
opened  fire.  The  town  was  shelled  for  the  second  time,  and  was 
again  evacuated.  The  towns  of  Pateros  and  Taguig  were  shelled, 
but  not  occupied,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  crossing  the  river. 
Late  in  the  day,  March  14,  some  of  the  Oregon  men  crossed  the 
river,  and  attacked  Pasig,  which  was  finally  occupied  by  our 
forces,  4,000  rebels  being  routed.  It  is  our  most  Important  vic¬ 
tory  since  February  5;  400  prisoners  were  taken.  Our  losses 
were  four  killed  and  28  wounded.  .  .  It  is  said  that  Spain  will 
ask  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  France  in  aiding  the  release 
of  prisoners  held  by  the  Filipinos. 

Porto  Rico.— Col.  Hubbell,  of  the  47th  New  York  Volunteers, 
which  arrived  from  Porto  Rico  March  10,  declares  that  the  Island 
is  a  hotbed  of  sedition,  and  that  a  general  uprising  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  any  time.  The  natives  want  complete  independence, 
such  as  is  promised  to  Cuba.  Col.  Hubbell  says  that  the  natives 
are  arming,  and  that  they  must  be  subdued  by  force  shortly. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 

Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 

That  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

My  little  craft  sails  not  alone; 

A  thousand  fleets,  from  every  zone, 

Are  out  upon  a  thousand  seas; 

And  what  for  me  were  favoring  breeze 
Might  dash  another  with  the  shock 
Of  doom  upon  some  hidden  rock. 

And  so  I  do  not  dare  to  pray 
For  winds  to  waft  me  on  my  way, 

But  leave  it  to  a  higher  will 
To  stay  or  speed  me,  trusting  still 
That  all  is  well,  and  sure  that  He 
Who  launched  my  bark  will  sail  with  me 
Through  storm  and  calm,  and  will  not  fall, 
Whatever  breezes  may  prevail, 

To  land  me,  every  peril  past, 

Within  His  sheltering  haven  at  last. 

Then  whatsoever  wind  doth  blow, 

Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 

And  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

—Caroline  A  Mason. 

* 

A  woman  in  New  Jersey  was  recently 
scalded  badly  by  the  explosion  of  a  coffee¬ 
pot  in  which  she  was  boiling  coffee. 
Evidently  the  coffee-pot  was  not  tested 
for  high  pressure. 

* 

Among  the  tropical  fruits  occasionally 
seen  in  New  York  markets  is  the  alliga¬ 
tor  or  avocado  pear — aguacate,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  is 
like  a  huge  green  pear,  having  a  tough, 
green  skin  inclosing  soft  buttery  pulp, 
with  a  large,  hard  stone  in  the  center. 
The  avocado  is  not  eaten  as  a  dessert, 
but  as  a  salad,  being  dressed  like  lettuce 
or  any  other  salad. 

* 

The  Medical  Record  describes  some 
samples  of  flannel  tested  by  an  English 
trade  journal,  which  were  found  to  be 
heavily  loaded  with  chloride  of  zinc.  If 
such  materials  were  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  the  consequences  would,  probably, 
be  serious.  A  case  is  recorded  where 
a  number  of  street  laborers  suffered 
seriously  from  skin  irritation  caused  by 
chloride  of  zinc  washed  out  of  their  over¬ 
alls.  Surely  a  severe  punishment  should 
be  devised  for  any  manufacturer  guilty 
of  dressing  his  fabrics  with  such  danger¬ 
ous  compounds. 

* 

A  number  of  business  women  who  were 
discussing  ways  and  means  recently, 
came  down  to  the  subject  of  mending. 
They  were  all  women  with  small  salaries 
and  long  hours,  consequently  there  was 
no  explosion  o  f  horror  when  one  of  them 
explained  that  she  always  mended  her 
stockings  by  running  a  thread  around 
the  hole,  drawing  it  up  like  a  shirring, 
and  then  tying  the  thread  in  a  knot. 
Some  one  asked  her  if  the  knot  didn't 
hurt  her  feet,  but  she  said  that  didn’t 
matter,  because  the  laundress  always 
lost  those  articles  the  second  or  third 
time  of  washing.  A  second  economist  of 
labor  caused  some  diversion  by  explain¬ 
ing  that  she  mended  her  stockings  with 
sticking-plaster !  She  simply  pasted  a 
plaster  of  sufficient  size  over  the  hole, 
and  then  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Personally,  we  are  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  progressive  to  replace  old-fash¬ 
ioned  darning  with  either  of  the  methods 
described  above,  but  there  are  occasions 
when  sticking-plaster  is  a  desirable 
mending  material.  Taffeta  silk  waists 
often  crack  at  the  seams,  in  places  where 
the  most  modest  darn  would  be  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  such  places  may  be  neatly 
mended  with  a  strip  of  plaster,  which 
brings  the  edges  close  together,  and 
leaves  little  trace  of  the  break.  The 
same  mending  material  is  often  useful 
when  kid  gloves  begin  to  split. 

* 

One  of  our  contemporaries  recently 
offered  prizes  for  essays  upon  “  Woman’s 


Spending  Money  ”.  Three  of  the  prize 
essays  first  printed  give  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  women  don’t  possess  any  spend- 
in  g  money.  These  are  written  by  wo¬ 
men,  while  three  masculine  competitors 
write,  with  candid  fairness,  of  the  wife’s 
right  to  a  share  in  the  family  purse,  and 
tell  how  they  arrange  this  in  their  own 
households.  But  the  women’s  essays 
give  us  a  lingering  heartache.  One  of 
them,  an  ex-schoolteacher,  writes  : 

We  have  been  married  for  34  years.  I  have 
done  almost  all  kinds  of  work,  both  in  the  house 
and  in  the  fields.  I  have  worked  in  the  harvest 
field  day  after  day,  thereby  saving  the  wages  of 
a  man,  but  I  never  had  a  dollar  offered  me  for 
such  work.  I  have  willingly  cared  for  hogs  and 
cattle,  often  watering  them  when  no  one  else  had 
the  time  to  do  this,  but  when  sold,  the  money  all 
belonged  to  the  head  of  the  house.  Wre  have 
raised  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain.  One  year 
wedhrashed  1,500  bushels  of  wheat.  Not  a  dollar 
or  a  penny  was  offered  to  me,  though  my  work 
was  just  as  hard  for  me  as  the  men’s  work  was 
for  them.  I  do  not  complain  of  this,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  right.  I  never  asked  my  husband  for 
necessary  money  but  what  he  gave  it  to  me.  But 
I  do  not  like  to  have  to  ask  for  it.  The  man  may 
say  he  would  be  glad  if  he  could  get  it  by  merely 
asking  for  it.  I  would  answer  him  that  I  do  not 
get  money  merely  for  the  asking,  but  that  after  I 
have  honestly  earned  money,  it  is  not  just  or  fair 
that  I  am  compelled  to  ask  for  it,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  of  myself  a  beggar.  It  is  just  as  humiliating 
to  me  to  ask  husband  for  money  as  it  would  be 
to  ask  it  of  any  one  else.  *  *  *  Several  years 
ago,  I  formed  a  resolution  that  I  would  not  beg, 
and  of  late  I  have  managed  to  get  along  on  what 
money  I  could  earn  by  my  own  individual  efforts 
from  the  sale  of  my  poultry,  butter  and  eggs. 
This  I  do,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  keep 
all  the  household  expenses,  all  grocery  bills,  and 
I  buy  all  my  own  clothing,  shoes  and  all,  and 
most  of  the  time,  I  pay  my  own  doctor  bills,  and 
frequently  when  I  take  off  marketing,  the  head 
of  the  house  will  say  to  me,  “  Wife,  bring  me 
some  tobacco.”  I  consider  this  about  the  last 
straw,  but  the  tobacco  comes,  however. 

The  three  women  whose  experience  is 
embodied  in  the  quotation  above,  all 
write  uncomplainingly  and,  evidently, 
love  their  homes,  yet  one  of  them  says, 
“  Have  often  thought  if  it  were  not  for 
the  disgrace,  I  would  go  out  to  work  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  clothe  myself.”  In  a 
great  many  eases,  it  is  the  pressure  of 
custom  which  causes  this  injustice. 
Among  mechanics  and  artisans,  it  is  the 
common  custom  for  the  husband  to  hand 
his  week’s  wages  to  his  wife,  who  is  the 
family  treasurer.  A  farmer  naturally 
does  not  receive  his  money  so  regularly  ; 
his  income  is  fluctuating,  and  part  of  it 
may  take  the  form  of  exchange  or  “  trad¬ 
ing.”  This,  doubtless,  operates  against 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  household 
allowance.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  wife  should  be  treated  as  an  unpaid 
dependent,  without  the  discretion  of 
spending  what  is  needed  for  household 
comfort.  The  men  are  not  always  to 
blame.  If  a  woman  accepts  this  system 
at  the  beginning  of  her  married  life,  with 
no  protest  beyond  a  little  occasional 
weak  grumbling — if  a  mistaken  feeling 
of  pride  or  delicacy  prevents  a  frank 
statement  of  her  feelings — she  has  put 
the  remedy  out  of  her  own  hands.  It  is 
one  of  the  evils  that  grow  by  usage. 


Handmade  Rugs. 

NEW  IDEAS  IN  A  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

Part  II. 

Stencil  for  Pattern. — To  make  a 
design,  use  brown  paper,  cut  a  stencil 
from  it,  and  give  it  two  coats  of  shellac 
on  both  sides.  I  use  large  sheets  of 
pressboard  for  my  own  designs  so  that  I 
may  use  a  stencil  50  times  without  spoil¬ 
ing  it.  But  I  do  not  recommend  press- 
board  for  general  use,  as  it  is  too  difficult 
to  cut,  and  the  brown  paper  will  be  dur¬ 
able  enough  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Having  decided  on  a  design,  which 
must  be  stamped  on  the  burlap  (I  use 
common  liquid  bluing  and  scrub  it 
through  my  stencil  with  a  nail  brush), 
adjust  the  frame  so  as  to  be  two  or  three 
inches  wider  than  the  design.  Double 
the  burlap  outside  [the  edge  of  the  pat¬ 


tern,  and  tack  it  at  close  intervals,  so 
that  the  whole  end  of  the  pattern  shall 
fall  well  within  the  frame.  As  each 
frameful  is  worked  and  clipped,  the  bur¬ 
lap  should  be  shifted  along,  keeping  the 
edges  true  and  the  corners  square  until 
the  whole  is  finished.  Do  not  try  to  fill 
the  frame  from  one  side.  Work  from  the 
end  to  the  middle  and  then  turn  the 
frame  around  and  work  from  the  middle 
to  the  outer  edge.  Place  the  frame  in  a 
horizontal  position  resting  on  two  tables, 
or  on  a  table  and  a  window-ledge  suf¬ 
ficiently  low  to  enable  the  worker  to  sit 
in  an  easy  position.  If  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  the  height  of  the  chair  and  of  the 
frame,  it  will  save  the  cramped  position 
and  aching  back  of  which  some  complain. 
If  an  erect  position  is  maintained,  one  can 
work  hours  at  a  time  without  fatigue. 

Method  of  Working  — Begin  at  the 
right  hand  lower  corner,  and  work  from 
right  to  left,  but  learn  to  master  the 
materials  so  that  you  can  work  in  any 
direction  with  equal  ease.  Hold  the 
end  of  a  strip  in  the  left  hand  under  the 
frame,  push  the  hook  through  the  bur¬ 
lap,  catch  the  end  of  the  strip,  and  pull  it 
up  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Each 
time  the  hook  is  pushed  through,  bring 
up  a  loop  until  the  strip  is  used,  then 
bring  the  end  to  the  top.  No  ends  must 
be  left  on  the  under  side,  and  the  goods 
must  be  kept  close  and  firm  against  the 
burlap  underneath.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  new  handmade  rug  and 
others  is  in  the  way  the  loops  are  pulled 
up.  1  recommend  workers  to  pull  them 
up  of  unequal  lengths,  varying  from  a 
quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  for 
the  reason  when  the  rug  is  sheared  it  is 
necessary  only  to  clip  off  the  tops  of  the 
highest  loops.  The  shorter  loops  be¬ 
tween,  which  are  not  clipped,  give  firm¬ 
ness,  while  those  sheared  give  the  vel¬ 
vety  appearance  so  much  admired. 

Differences  from  the  Old  Rugs. — 
This  point  cannot  be  urged  too  much, 
though  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  old 
method,  where  the  loops  were  drawn  up 
uniformly,  and  were  not  clipped.  An¬ 
other  point  of  difference  is  that,  in  the 
new  method,  the  strips  are  not  drawn 
up  in  straight  lines  except  to  outline  a 
pattern  or  to  edge  a  border.  My  plan  is 
to  take  three  or  four  stitches  up,  and 
skipping  over  two  threads  of  the  burlap, 
take  as  many  back,  up  and  back,  thus 
making  an  undulating  arrangement 
which  covers  the  ground  without  filling 
every  hole.  By  working  these  undulat¬ 
ing,  curved  lines  across  the  frame,  a 
beautiful  shaded  effect  can  be  produced 
in  filling  a  plain  center,  especially  if  the 
slightest  difference  has  been  secured  in 
dyeing  the  goods.  In  such  a  case,  let  all 
the  darker  pieces  be  used  at  one  end, 
and  gradually  work  into  the  lighter 
ones,  which  gives  a  silky  appearance. 

Oriental  Designs. — Yet  observing  all 
these  points  will  not  secure  a  beautiful 
rug  unless  the  design  is  artistic  and  the 
colors  good.  I  would  advise  workers  to 
study  any  Oriental  rugs  within  reach. 
Note  the  few  simple  colors  used,  and 
how  they  are  interchanged  ;  also,  that  a 
pattern  is  separated  from  the  ground  by 
a  fine  outline  which  is  dark  blue,  brown, 
black  or  red  if  both  pattern  and  ground 
are  light  in  color  ;  and  is  of  cream  color, 
yellow,  old  pink,  gray  green  or  some 
light  tone  if  the  pattern  and  ground  are 
dark.  Note,  too,  that  a  definite  border 
is  seen  on  all  such  rugs,  a  border  with 
smaller  borders  on  either  side,  perhaps  ; 
at  all  events,  a  border  separated  from 
the  general  ground  of  the  center  by  firm 
lines,  and  with  an  outside  edge  an  inch 
or  more  wide,  of  dark  color  which  serves 
as  a  frame  or  a  setting  to  the  whole. 

Attractive  Patterns. — In  establish¬ 
ing  and  fostering  a  farmhouse  industry 
by  which  we  produce  a  great  variety  of 
handmade  rugs,  my  experience  has  taught 
me  that  plain  centers  with  a  simple  bor¬ 
der  from  6  to  15  inches  wide,  make  the 
most  beautiful  and  distinguished  rugs. 
The  plain  center  is,  moreover,  easier  to 
work  and  morejrestful,  to  the  eye.  For 


example,  a  rug  with  a  center  of  soft  Gobe¬ 
lin  blue  may  have  a  border  of  ivory,  old 
pink  and  a  light,  dull  olive.  Let  me  here 
caution  workers  against  the  use  of  strong 
color.  Greens  are  a  special  snare,  for 
though  they  may  look  modest  in  the 
piece,  when  worked  in  connection  with 
other  colors,  they  are  intensified  tenfold, 
and  only  the  dullest  gray  or  yellow- 
greens  are  safe. 

Combinations  of  Colors.  —  Another 
beautiful  combination  for  a  rug  is  a  dull 
terra  cotta  center  with  a  border  worked 
in  old  pink,  olive,  light  dull  yellow  and 
black  on  a  cream  ground.  An  ivory  cen¬ 
ter  is  charming  with  an  old  pink  border 
having  a  touch  of  green.  A  rich  effect 
for  a  hall  or  library  is  produced  with  a 
terra  cotta  center  and  a  border  of  dark 
blue,  green  and  a  dull,  dark  yellow.  A 
tan  center  may  have  an  old  pink,  sage 
green,  light  yellow  and  black  border,  and 
an  old  rose  center  may  have  the  design 
in  cream,  sage  green  and  golden  brown. 
Indigo  blue,  old  ivory  and  forest  green 
blend  well.  helen  r.  albee. 

Naming  the  Wild  Flowers. 

A  FIRST  STEP  IN  SCIENCE  MADE  EASY. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  friend  who 
professed  great  love  for  your  children, 
yet  would  not  take  pains  to  ask  or  re¬ 
member  their  names  ?  Could  you  really 
take  as  much  pleasure  in  meeting  a  com¬ 
pany  of  delightful  people  if  you  knew 
the  names  of  none  of  them,  however 
familiar  their  faces  ?  Like  all  physical 
faculties,  memory  grows  strong  with 
use  and  exercise.  The  more  you  use 
your  brain,  the  better  brain  you  have  to 
use. 

A  severe  beginning  about  a  simple 
matter,  but  some  of  my  dearest  friends 
appear  perversely  to  cherish  an  ignor¬ 
ance  that  seems  to  me  as  foolish  as  it  is 
useless.  Everybody  loves  wild  flowers ; 
but  even  those  who  walk  farthest  in 
search  of  them,  and  bring  home  most 
treasures,  will  very  likely  confess  to 
knowing  only  such  names  for  them  as 
their  grandmothers  used,  or  such  as  they 
have  themselves  invented. 

Without  stopping  to  urge  that  botany 
is  not  a  hard  or  a  dry  study,  or  that  such 
books  as  try  to  do  its  work  in  a  vague 
way  (supposed  to  be  easy),  but,  in  my 
opinion,  so  inaccurately  as  to  be  almost 
worthless,  without  further  excuse  or 
preamble,  I  would  call  attention  to  an¬ 
other  way  of  getting  a  most  helpful -les¬ 
son  in  botany  at  small  expense  of  both 
money  and  brain  fag.  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  for  March  gives  a  page  to  wild 
flowers  with  reproduced  photographs  so 
perfect  and  so  lifelike  as  to  make  it 
easier  than  not  to  learn  the  name,  hab¬ 
its  and  characteristics  of  root,  leaf  and 
blossom  of  nine  of  our  earliest,  there¬ 
fore,  best-loved  Spring  flowers.  Is  not 

^American 
EVi ritham 
IV atch 

movements  are  to¬ 
day  more  perfect 
than  ever  and  far 
cheaper.  This 
trade  mark  specially 
recommended — 

“  RIVERSIDE 

will  last  a  life 
time  and  is  within 
the  means  of 
every  one. 

For  sale  by  all  retail  jewelers. 

“The  Perfected  American  Watch,”  an 
illustrated  book  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co.. 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 
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the  advent  of  the  truthtelling  photo¬ 
graph  into  all  Borts  of  uses  one  of  the 
blessings  to  common  people  which  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  every  day  laying  at 
our  feet  ?  Advertising  is  being  revolu¬ 
tionized  by  the  photograph,  and  why  not 
botany  and  all  the  natural  sciences  ? 
The  gain  is  to  us  all  who  will  but  reach 
out  our  hands  to  take  it. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  way  in  which  the 
mother  of  children  could  better  spend  a 
postage  stamp  and  dime  than  by  send¬ 
ing  for  this  paper,  and  encouraging  the 
little  people  to  learn  what  it  so  readily 
teaches.  What  investment  could  pay 
better  interest  than  that  which  develops 
the  intelligence  of  a  child  ?  Interest  a 
child  in  any  of  the  nature  studies,  and 
you  plant  the  seeds  of  safeguards  and 
mind  habits  of  which,  perhaps,  you 
never  think.  The  nine  plants  given  on 
the  page  mentioned  are  Hepatica,  Trail¬ 
ing  arbutus,  Claytonia,  bloodroot,  Marsh 
marigold,  Trillium,  adder’s-tongue, 
Wood  Anemone,  and  Rue  Anemone,  all 
familiar  favorites  and  to  be  found  almost 
everywhere.  For  the  sake  of  those  not 
nsed  to  hearing  these  names  pronounced, 
let  me  add  that  Anemone  is  divided  into 
four  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the 
second,  while  arbutus  properly  takes  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  practice  in  my  locality. 
Descriptions,  short  but  exact,  accompany 
the  pictures. 

Tear  out  the  leaf  and  pin  it  where  the 
little  people  can  go  to  it  with  their  hand¬ 
fuls  of  dear,  little,  fast-drooping  posies, 
gathered  on  sunny  banks  and  under  the 
sheltering  dry  leaves  of  the  woodlands. 
Even  a  six-year-old  will  be  able  to  tell 
which  picture  a  flower  is  like,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  readily  the 
little  brain  picks  up  even  the  longest 
name.  Indeed,  long  words  are  found  to 
be  as  easily  learned  as  short  ones,  and 
the  newer  reading  books  no  longer  keep 
the  child  to  meaningless  monosyllables, 
even  at  the  start.  Few  are  the  little 
men  and  women  who  do  not  delight  to 
pick  wild  flowers ;  teach  them  their 
names,  and  you  have  conferred  a  life¬ 
long  satisfaction,  planted  the  seeds  of  a 
refining  taste,  and  put  away  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  their  finding  “  Mother  ”  a  tiresome 
person  who  knows  only  about  house¬ 
work  and  keeping  clean. 

PRUDENCE  T.  PRIMR08E. 


culties,  as  fire-wood  was  extremely 
scarce,  the  bamboo  poles  and  green  trees 
in  the  vicinity  of  camp  not  being  com¬ 
bustible. 

An  Afflicted  Cook. — The  company 
cook  had  a  discouraging  task.  To  be 
awakened  at  half-past  3  in  the  morning, 
in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  at 
times  with  three  or  four  inches  of  water 
over  almost  the  entire  camp  site,  and 
told  to  light  a  fire,  and  not  only  to  make 
coffee  and  fry  bacon,  but  to  boil  water 
for  100  men,  was  to  receive  an  almost 
impossible  order.  Yet  it  was  carried  out, 
and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  The 
health  of  the  men  under  these  adverse 
conditions  and  extraordinary  hardships 
was  surprisingly  good — so  good  that  it 
was  hard  to  account  for  it.  The  sick 
list  was  seldom  as  high  as  three  per  cent 
during  all  the  time  they  were  in  this 
camp,  and  none  of  the  sickness  was  of  a 
serious  character. 

Cause  and  Effect. — Freedom  from 
alcohol,  sleeping  above  the  ground,  and 
boiling  the  water,  were,  apparently,  the 
causes  of  good  health,  to  which  should 
be  added  the  fine  spirits  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  men,  confident  that,  in  a  short 
time,  they  would  take  Manila,  and  proud 
that  they  were  to  have  part  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  so  important  an  event. 


Camping  Out  at  Manila. 

Comfort  in  Camp. — In  the  Century 
Magazine  for  March,  Gen.  Greene  de¬ 
scribes  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
labored,  in  the  effort  to  keep  his  men  in 
good  condition,  before  the  assault  on  the 
city.  He  says  that,  meanwhile,  the  men 
made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  camp.  They  had  nothing  but 
shelter-tents  and  one  set  of  clothing.  It 
rained  on  parts  or  all  of  every  day,  and 
the  rain  was  of  infinite  variety,  from  a 
passing  shower  to  an  all-day-and-all- 
night  storm,  with  a  cool  wind,  and  rain 
falling  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six 
inches  a  day.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  get  the  men  off  the  ground  by 
building  beds  of  split  bamboo  set  on 
posts  from  18  to  24  inches  above  the 
ground.  On  top  of  this  the  shelter-tent 
was  perched ;  and  while  the  rain  went 
through  the  thin  cloth  of  the  shelter- 
tent,  and  was  driven  in  at  the  end  by 
the  wind,  so  that  the  men  were  never 
dry  during  the  24  days  they  remained  in 
this  camp,  yet  they  did  not  sleep  on  the 
wet  ground. 

A  Prohibition  Camp. — He  had  caused 
every  bottle  of  wine  and  liquor  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  all  the  ships  the  day  be¬ 
fore  they  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  so 
that  the  officers  and  men  landed  with 
their  systems  absolutely  free  from  alco¬ 
hol  for  32  days.  The  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  cooking  was  obtained  from  wells 
sunk  a  few  feet  deep  on  the  edge  of  the 
camp.  It  was  abundant  in  quantity, 
and  apparently,  of  good  quality,  but,  as 
a  precaution,  every  drop  of  it  used  for 
cooking  or  drinking  was  boiled.  This 
was  done  in  spite  of  the  greatest  diffi- 


Dining  in  a  Harem. 

Fingers  Before  Forks. — An  English¬ 
woman,  who  was  invited  to  dine  in  an 
Egyptian  harem,  gives  an  account  of  the 
meal  in  The  Caterer.  She  says  : 

We  all  sat  around  a  circular  table.  In 
the  middle,  was  a  large,  round,  green 
tray,  bordered  by  table  napkins,  pieces  of 
Arab  bread,  and  a  row  of  small  dishes 
containing  olives,  beetroot,  various 
pickled  vegetables,  salt,  pepper  and  sea¬ 
sonings.  Each  of  us  had  a  spoon  pre¬ 
sented.  They  were  proud  of  knowing 
the  use  of  knives  and  forks,  and  a  few 
were  lying  about  the  table  ;  but  as  they 
were  not  arranged  for  every  one,  nobody 
liked  to  appropriate  them. 

Two  black  slaves  came  ’round  with  a 
basin  and  ewer  of  warm  rose-water, 
which  the  one  poured  over  the  fingers  of 
each  guest,  then  the  other  offered  a 
table  napkin  to  dry  them,  A  soup  tureen, 
as  the  first  course,  was  then  set  in  the 
center  of  the  table,  and  each  of  us  helped 
herself,  with  her  own  spoon,  to  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  a  white,  richly-flavored 
mutton  soup.  The  meat  that  had  been 
boiled  in  it  was  then  set  on  a  plate,  and 
we  pulled  off  a  few  pieces  with  our 
fingers,  dipped  it  in  the  common  salt 
cellar,  and  ate  it.  I  did  not  like  to  use 
a  knife  and  fork  when  nobody  else  did, 
fearing  to  offend,  and  so  rubbed  my 
fingers  as  clean  as  possible  on  the  table 
napkin. 

A  Combination  of  Courses. — Next  came 
in  a  whole  roast  lamb.  No  knives  were 
supplied.  Mrs.  Smith,  who  sat  next  to 
me,  began,  and  encouraged  by  her  ex¬ 
ample,  I  also  put  out  my  hand  to  help 
myself.  I  was  next  to  the  haunch,  and 
found  the  meat  very  tender  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked.  One  or  two  nice  little 
lumpy  pieces  came  easily  off,  which 
tasted  very  sweet  in  these  novel  circum¬ 
stances.  After  this  came  lentils  and 
stewed  meat.  I  was  husbanding  my 
powers,  for  I  was  told  I  was  expected  to 
taste  every  dish,  so  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  these  was  sufficing. 

After  these  came  nicely-grilled  lamb 
chops,  which  we  managed  in  the  rustic 
fashion,  by  holding  the  bone.  Turnips, 
stewed  with  sugar,  formed  the  entremet, 
and  then  mutton  rissoles,  then  switched 
white  of  egg  and  custard  sweets.  This 
I  enjoyed  after  having  carefully  wiped 
my  soupspoon  with  my  table  napkin.  I 
could  then  have  rested  content  with  my 
dinner.  Alas  !  to  spoil  the  pleasant 
flavor,  came  my  special  distaste,  meat 
stewed  with  onions  and  garlic — a  dish 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


that  politeness  made  me  taste  and  smile 
over. 

Dessert  and  Pilaff. — Next  came 
sweet  pastry,  then  beef  dives,  then  an 
especially  good,  sweet  sponge  cake.  I 
ate  a  piece  of  that,  again  hoping  the 
labor  was  over  ;  but  there  were  several 
courses  of  varied  meats  still  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  and  a  large  dish  of  sweet  jellied 
starch,  trimmed  with  almonds.  Then 
came  the  favorite  Arab  dish,  pilaff,  or 
rice  and  gravy.  This  was  the  termina¬ 
tion,  pilaff  always  being  the  last  course. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  used  their 
fingers;  I  cleaned  my  soupspoon  once 
more.  There  had  been  18  solid  dishes, 
and  though  many  complaints  of  my  eat¬ 
ing  so  little  had  been  made,  truly  grate¬ 
ful  was  I  to  see  the  end,  even  at  the  rate 
of  one  mouthful  each. 

Fruit  and  Coffee. — I  had  hardly  cour¬ 
age  to  attack  the  fruit,  but  no  one  can 
ever  refuse  an  Egyptian  mandarin 
orange,  the  true  fruit  of  the  Hesperides, 
that  spoils  one’s  taste  for  all  less  deli¬ 
cious  flavors  of  orange  or  other  European 
fruit.  A  pyramid  of  these  soon  disap¬ 
peared,  but  we  had  to  give  in  before  the 
rich  dates,  the  luscious  bananas,  the 
great  nuts,  and  miserable  little  apples. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  Egypt  does  not 
produce  and  cannot  find  good  apples. 
They  are  expensive,  consequently  the 
natives  think  more  of  them  than  of  their 
own  delicious  home-grown  fruits.  Then 
came  the  black  coffee,  crown  to  every 
Egyptian  feast,  and  I  was  asked  if  I 
should  like  cigarettes.  I  refused,  and 
nobody  else  tried  to  smoke — the  Scotch 
and  English  ladies  because  they  could 
not,  the  Arabs  because  they  would  not. 
I  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  it  was 
brought  me  in  a  jeweled  cup,  cold  as 
ice.  and  flavored  with  roses.  Then  the 
slaves  came  around  again  to  wash  our 
fingers,  and  the  dinner  was  over. 


One  of  the  wonders  of  Porto  Rico,  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  correspondent  of  Har¬ 
pers’  Weekly  is  homemade,  molasses- 
soaked  plug  tobacco,  in  ropes  100  feet 
long.  On  any  market  day,  one  may  see 
the  tobacco  man  with  his  little  table 
piled  up  with  bad  cigars  black  as  your 
hat,  so  green  that  you  may  wring  water 
from  them,  and  so  cheap  that  a  silver 
dollar  will  buy  out  his  stock  in  trade; 
but  the  thing  which  catches  the  eye  is 
the  cylinders  18  inches  high  by  six  in 
breadth,  made  up,  you  would  swear, 
from  bights  of  hawsers  soaked  in  tar, 
but  in  reality  chewing  tobacco.  Smoking 
is  almost  general  in  Porto  Rico,  but 
while  colored  women  and  natives  of  the 
lower  class  smoke  freely,  women  of  the 
better  class  do  not  use  tobacco  in  any 
form. 


! !  The  Food 


Value  of 


is  surprising  to  one  who  hasn’t  studied 
the  subject.  It  is  a  perfectly  balanced 
grain  food— makes  muscle  for  the  ath¬ 
lete— nourishes  the  Invalid;  gives  bone 
,  and  nerve  to  children. 

Wheatlet 

|  contains  all  the  gluten 
I  and  phosphates  of 
wheat,  discarding  the  ir¬ 
ritating  outer  coat  which 
is  woody  and  indiges¬ 
tible.  Sold  in  2  ft>  pack¬ 
ages.  If  your  gro¬ 
cer  does  not  keep 
Wheatlet  have  him 
_  order  some  for  you,  or 
send  us  his  name  and  your  order— we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  There  is  but 
one  Wheatlet.  Avoid  substitutes. 

The  genuine  is  made  only  by  the 
Franklin  Mills  Go.,  Lockport,  N.Y. 

Booklet  on  the  value  of  wheat  as  food 
,  mailed  free  on  request. 


DDflUfM’C  Bronchial 
DnUnN  O  Troches 

(Made  only  by  John  I.  Brown  <fc  Son,  Boston.) 

give  instant, relief  in 

Hoarseness 


DINNERSET  CDCC 
or  GOLD  WATCH  rlftt 

with  30  lbs.  8.  S.  Chop  Tea.  Laoe 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
|5,  $7,  *10  and  *15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  S.S.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  .elect.  The  R.  N.-Y . 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31&33Vesey  St.  (Box  289),  N  ew  Y  ork 


THE 
ORLDS 

Standard 

The  diploma  of  merit  has 
been  awarded  tho 

Ruby  Jeweled 
Elgin  Watch 

by  railroad  men— who  require  the 
most  truthful  time-pieces. 

The  jolt  and  jar  and  heat  and  cold 
of  the  Engineer’s  cab  test  a  watch 
as  nothing  else  can. 

Nearly  eight  million  Elgins  in  a  third  of  a 
century  (more  than  any  other  factory  in  tho 
world  has  produced  in  the  sarao  period)  is  the 
record  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Factory. 

High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 

An  Elgin  Wntch  always  has  the  word  “Elgin” 

engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

At  all  jewelers— everywhere— in  any  style 
case  desired. 


B.  &  B. 

you  make  a  profit 

on  all  the  Dry  Goods  you  buy  here — 
difference  between  this  store's  small 
profit,  less  prices,  and  usual  store's  usual 
prices — which  is  considerable. 

Here  you  get  choice  goods  It’s  the 
choieeness  of  this  store’s  goods  that 
makes  its  prices  genuine  less  prices. 

Costs  you  nothing  but  a  postal  card  to 
get  samples — just  give  us  an  idea  of 
your  preference  in  each  or  the  several 
lines  you’re  interested  in. 

Superb  assortments  of  Silks,  Dress 
Goods  and  Wash  Goods. 

Rich  Fancy  Silks  of  rare  and,  in  most 
cases,  exclusive,  beauty,  65c.,  75c.,  85c. 
to  $1.25 

New  Novelty  Dress  Goods  and  Suit¬ 
ings,  35e.,  50c.,  75c.  Neat  and  good 
Mixtures  20c.,  25c. 

New  and  pretty  Wash  Goods  for  as 
little  as  634  c. — from  that  on  up  to  the 
finest  fancies,  at  $1.25  ;  there’s  greater 
variety  of  handsome  colorings  and  fine 
styles  than  shown  anywhere  else  in 
America — goods  here  as  evidence. 

Splendid  Madras  for  Shirt  Waists  20c. 
Other  new  Madras  10c.  to  35c. 

The  new  Silk  Warp  Mousselines,  45c., 
are  exquisite. 

Other  fine  Dress  Cottons  for  gowns 
20c.  to  50c. 

New  illustrated  Catalogue  will  be 
ready  soon  after  April  1  —  send  your 
name  and  address  so  you’ll  get  a  copy 
among  the  first.  It’s  free. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free 

N.  O.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Fa. 


1000  SEWING  MACHINES 


$C£T' 

W  I  Q39S I  bt*ad*rd  make*.  Everyone  a  bargain.  Tartoee 

^  ^ _ iik^.  ftyle«.  Highest  grade  high  arm  machine*.  We  are 

•loving  out  the  stock  of  a  well  known  aake  at 
Um  than  factory  oosL  We  are  nnder  eoa- 
traet  not  to  advertise  the  name  for  at  oar 
prices  it  would  ruin  their  agents.  Don't  miss 
this  opportunity.  WE  GUARANTEE  the  machine  for 
years — most  for  your  money  —  satisfaction 
in  every  purchase.  Shipped  on  approval.  If  not  right 
don’t  keep  it.  A  few  good  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BROWN-LEWIS  CO.,  <T)  293  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Q000  BICYCLES 


Overstock:  Must  lie  Closed  Out. 
STANDARD  ’98  MODELS, 
guaranteed,  $0.75  to 
$16.  Shopworn  &  sec¬ 
ond  hand  wheels,  good 
as  new,  $3  to*  810. 

Great  factory  clearing  sale. 

Wo  ship  to  anyone  on  approval 
trial  without  a  cent  In  advance 

EARN  a  BICYCLE 

"by  helping  us  advertise  our  superb  lin**  of 
’09  models.  We  give  one  Rider  Agent  in  each  town  FREE  USE 
of  ample  wheel  to  i  ntroduco  them.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  293  Ave.  K,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
Insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
In  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

□  The  Rubal  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

SATURDAY,  March  18  1899 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Buna.  Marrow,  1898,  oholoe,  per  bushel.)  50  £1  52 

Marrow,  poor  to  good . 13)  @1  45 

Medium,  1898,  oboioe . 137  6140 

Medium,  poor  to  good . 1  15  @1  35 

Pea,  1898, choice . 1  30  @1  3; 

Pea,  poor  to  good . 1  10  @1  27 

Bed  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Bed  Kidney,  poor  togood . 1  45  @1  85 

White  Kidney.  1898,  choice .  1  86  @1  90 

Yellow  Bye,  1898,  choice . 1  43  @1  45 

Lima,  California .  2  60  @2  66 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  1  '0  &  — 

1898,  bags . 1  05  @  — 

1897,  Sootoh,  bbls . 1  11  01  12 

1897,  Sootoh.  bars  .  ....105  @1  10 

BUTTER-NEW. 

20  @  — 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  .... 

Western,  firsts .  19  @ 

Western,  seconds .  17)*® 

Western,  thirds .  15  @ 

State,  extras .  19!*@ 

State,  firsts .  18!*@ 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  10  @ 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  19  @ 

Firsts .  17!*@ 

Western,  dairy,  best .  16!*@ 

Imitation  creamery,  fancy .  17  @ 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13!*@ 

Factory,  finest .  14 !*@ 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @ 

Lower  grades .  11)*@ 

Bolls,  poor  to  fancy .  12  @ 

BUTTER— OLD. 


19!* 

18% 

16!* 

20 

19 

17 

19!* 

18% 

1G 

17!* 

16 

14 

12!* 

14!* 


Creamery,  Western,  Summer,  finest . .- 

Summer  made,  poor  to  prime . 

State,  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  best . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  good . 

Western  factory,  Summer,  finest . 

Thirds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c..  Fall  made,  col'd,  large,  fancy. 

Fall  made,  white,  large,  fancy . 

Large,  choice . 

Good  to  prime .  . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Fall  made,  small,  colored,  fancy . 

Fall  made,  white,  fancy, . 

Good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  doz . .. 
Western,  f.  g.,  firsts,  northern  sections.. . 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Kentucky,  fresh,  good  to  choice . 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime . 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime . 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz . 

Virginia,  per  doz . 

Other  Southern,  per  doz . 

FBUIT8 — DBIBD. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb... 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb. . . . . 

Sun-dried  Southern,  siloed,  1898 . 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb . 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb . 

Baspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries.  1898.  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb . . 

FBUITS — GBEEN. 

Apples,  Spy,  Northern . 

Baldwin,  State . 

Greening,  Northern . 

Greening,  State  and  Western - 

Common  varieties . 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 

Grape  fruit,  Florida,  boxes . 

Russets,  boxes . 

Oranges,  Florida,  Russets . 

Floridas,  Brights . 

Florida  Tangerines,  per  strap . 

Mandarins,  per  strap . 

California  Navels . 

Choice  to  fancy . 

Extra  fancy . 

Seedlings . 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red,  per  case. . . . 

Abbaka.  per  case . 

Smooth,  Cayenne . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  qt. 
Open  crates,  per  quart . 

FUB8  AND  SKINS. 

Nor.  West. 


18 

16 


13 


8%@ 
8%@ 
8  @ 
7!*® 
6%@ 
4%@ 


13)*®  14 
13)*®  — 

13  @  — 
13%@  13!* 
13%@  13!* 
13%@  13!* 
28  @  30 
2G  @  28 
22  @  2G 


9!*®  10 


9  @ 
8!<@ 

7  ® 

6  ® 

6  ® 
294® 
194® 

9  ®  10 
® 


9!* 

894 

896 

7% 

7 

3 

2 


9 

0 

i 

10 

10 

® 

11 

3 

50 

@ 

4 

50 

.  4 

00 

@ 

4 

50 

,  5 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

,  3 

50 

@ 

5 

00 

2 

00 

@ 

2 

50 

1 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

7 

00 

@13 

00 

5 

00 

@ 

9 

(X) 

,  3 

00 

4 

00 

25 

@ 

5 

00 

5 

00 

@10 

00 

4 

00 

® 

8 

00 

,  2 

75 

@ 

3 

00 

3 

00 

@ 

3 

50 

3 

75 

@ 

4 

25 

2 

00 

@ 

2 

25 

4 

50 

@ 

5 

50 

4 

50 

@ 

5 

00 

5 

00 

@ 

5 

75 

50 

@ 

75 

25 

@ 

50 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

.15  00 

@  25  00 

12  00 

@  20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  6  00 

@  10  00 

3  00 

@ 

8  00 

Otter . 

.  7  00 

@ 

8  00 

6  00 

@ 

7  00 

Beaver,  large . 

7  00 

@ 

8  00 

6  00 

@ 

7  00 

Medium . 

.  5  00 

@ 

6  00 

4  00 

@ 

5  00 

8mall . 

.  3  00 

@ 

4  00 

2  00 

@ 

3  lO 

Silver  Fox . 

.25  00 

@100  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

.  5  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  Fox . 

.  1  75 

@ 

2  10 

1  40 

@ 

1  60 

Gray  Fox . . 

.  80 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

70 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  70 

@ 

8) 

60 

@ 

70 

Timber . 

.  2  50 

@ 

3  00 

1  50 

@ 

2  25 

Wolverine . 

.  6  00 

@ 

6  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

.  2  50 

@ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

.  35 

@ 

50 

20 

@ 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

.  25 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 

25 

Colored . 

.  7 

@ 

9 

6 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  6  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

.  3  00 

@ 

4  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

,  1  25 

@ 

1  35 

1  10 

@ 

1  20 

Half-striped - 

.  80 

@ 

90 

65 

@ 

75 

Striped . 

40 

@ 

45 

35 

@ 

40 

White . 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

.  75 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

75 

Opossum,  large . . 

24 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

23 

Medium . 

.  14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Small . 

6 

@ 

7 

5 

@ 

6 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

,  2  00 

@ 

2  50 

1  25 

@ 

1  60 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

11 

Winter . 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Kite . . 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

— 

GAME. 

■ngllsh  snipe,  prime  to  oholce,  per  doz.l  50 

@2  00 

Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.S  00 

@2  50 

Grass,  prime  to  choice, 

per  doz  . . . 

,...1  00 

@1  50 

Wllddncks, canvas, 6  lbs  &  over  to  p’r,p  pr2  00 

@2  50 

Red  heads,  6  lbs  A  over  to  p’me,  p. 

pr.l  25 

@1  fO 

Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  60 

@ 

75 

Mallards,  per  pair  . . . . 

@ 

75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair. 

@ 

40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair 

@ 

30 

Common,  per  pair . 

25 

Babbits,  per  pair.... 

@ 

15 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair . 

@ 

60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  Bed  elevator . 

No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y.,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

Corn,  No  2  delivered.... . 

No.  2  In  elevator . 

No.  2  White  in  elevator . 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator . 

Oats,  No.  2  White . 

No.  3  White . 

No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed . 

Rejected . 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f .  o.  b . 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b . 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . 

State  and  Jersey . . . 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del. 

Feeding,  New  York . 

Buckwheat,  on  track . 

Delivered  afloat . 


HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb . 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 

California,  extracted,  per  lb . 

Southern,  new,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . . 

HOPS 

Rew  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  oholce . 

Prime . 

Low  to  medium . 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897 . 

Olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  orop  of  1898,  choice . 

Prime . 

Low  to  medium . 

Pacific  Coast,  orop  of  1897  . 

Olds . 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 . 

HOTHOU8B  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 2 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1 

Seconds . 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb . 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb . 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz . 1 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz  . 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz . 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2 

Rhubarb,  per  100. . 4 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 2 

MBAT8— COUNTRY  DBBS8HD. 


11!** 

12 

10 

@ 

li 

7 

@ 

8 

6 

® 

7 

7 

@ 

8 

55 

@ 

65 

17 

a 

18 

15 

@ 

16 

11 

® 

18 

8 

@ 

12 

2 

@ 

6 

17 

® 

18 

16 

® 

17 

11 

® 

15 

6 

® 

12 

2 

@ 

6 

52 

a 

60 

00®  3  51 
50®  1  75 
25®  1  00 
30®  65 
25®  — 
10®  2' 
122  1  25 
76®  1  10 
40®  61 
00@3  00 
00®6  00 
00®  3  10 


17  ® 

14  ® 

15  @  — 
13  @  14!* 
13!*@  — 

12  @ 


Common  to  medium,  per  lb. 


1194®  12 
1194®  12 
11 '4®  1194 
10)*@  11 
9  @  10 
12!*@  1294 
12!*@  — 
1194®  12)4 
9  @  11 
9)*®  10 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-pioked,  fanoy,  per  lb. 


80  @ 
83  @ 
82  @ 
87  @ 
43  @ 
42)*@ 
42  @ 
42  @ 
3G  @ 
35!*@ 
34  @ 
33  @ 
32J*@ 
60J*@ 
G5  @ 
66  @ 
61  @ 
56  @ 
45  @ 
58  @ 
64  @ 


.3  00  @7  25 

.  9>*  a 

10 

.  7  @ 

9 

.  5  @ 

7 

.  5  @ 

7 

.  5%@ 

6 

.  494® 

6% 

4  ® 

4* 

.  394® 

4 

.  Va® 

3!* 

.  5  @ 

5q 

.  2!*@ 

3 

.  4«@ 

6 

.  294® 

3 

.2  50  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 1  00  @ 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3!*@ 

POULTRY— DRB8SED— DRY  PACKED. 


9 

9 

8)* 

794 


Turkeys,  selected  young  hens,  fancy.... 
Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms,  l’t  w'ts. 

Mixed,  young  toms,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Chickens.  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Phlla.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb... 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  J  ersey,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Capons,  Phlia.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  medium  grades,  per  lb . 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb . 

Western,  small  and  slips . 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Geese,  Western,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb . 

POULTRY— LIVH. 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n.per  lb 


11  ® 
10  ® 
9  @ 
8  ® 
20  @ 
15  @ 
12  ® 
12  ® 
10  ® 
11  ® 
9  ® 

H!*  % 

9  ® 

11!*  ® 


4* 


12 

11 

10 

9 

35 

17 

14 

14 

1  !* 
12 

H% 
13 
l  % 
12 


Duoks,  average  Western,  per  pair  . 


11 

a 

12 

11 

a 

11!* 

9 

@ 

10!* 

18 

@ 

20 

14 

@ 

16 

16 

@ 

17 

12 

@ 

14 

9 

@ 

in 

8 

a 

9 

5 

@ 

7 

8 

@ 

— 

5 

® 

7 

12 

a 

13 

,  11 

a 

11)* 

i  9 

a 

10 

9 

a 

10 

,  5 

a 

7 

8 

a 

10 

50 

a 

75 

1  00 

@1  59 

20 

a 

30 

Pigeons,  per  pair... 

POTATOB8. 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . ...6  00® 7  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 3  60@5  10 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  60® 2  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  75®2  25 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  25® 2  25 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25®  1  75 

Jersey,  round,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Long,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . )  25®  1  75 

German,  per  110-lb  sack .  1  75®  — 

Cum’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  25 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 6  00  @7  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  60  ®3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Ch’ston,  p'me,  doz.  bunch.. 

Charleston,  prime,  per  doz.  bunch.. 

Charleston,  culls,  per  doz.  bunches. 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  box . 

Old.  per  bbl . 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda,  per  box . 

Cauliflower.  Cal.,  per  case . 

Celery,  State,  per  doz . 

California,  per  doz . 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl, 


8  00 
6  00 

3  00 
1  00 
1  00 

5 

4  00 
2  25 
1  00 

1  25 

2  00 
15 
30 


(5  10  (HI 
@  8  00 
@  4  00 

@  1  25 
®  — 
@  15 

®10  00 
@  2  50 
@  1  50 


2  50 
65 
1  00 


Per  orange  box . 

IX) 

(ft 

5 

(X) 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

00 

@ 

i 

50 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bbl . 

..  3 

00 

@ 

7 

50 

Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket . 

2 

(X) 

@ 

5 

(X) 

Onions.  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

.  2 

25 

@ 

2 

50 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 

..  4 

IX) 

(ft 

9 

00 

Connecticut,  Red.  per  bbl . 

..  1 

50 

@ 

2 

50 

Connecticut,  Yellow,  per  bbl . 

..  2 

(X) 

<? 

3 

00 

Orange  County.  White,  per  bag... 

..  3 

(X) 

@ 

5 

50 

Orange  County.  Red,  per  bag . 

..  1 

IX) 

@ 

2 

25 

Western,  Yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl _ 

..  2 

00 

(ft 

2 

50 

Western,  Red,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

..  1 

50 

(</ 

2 

26 

Western,  White,  per  d.  d.  bbl . 

..  4 

00 

(ft 

6 

00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 

..  1 

tX) 

@ 

1 

4  0 

Parslev,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

..  2 

50 

@ 

3 

(111 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl . 

50 

@ 

75 

Komaine.  Bermuda,  per  box . 

..  2 

50 

@ 

3 

00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

..  2 

00 

<& 

4 

(XI 

Squash.  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

50 

@ 

75 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 

50 

@ 

— 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . . . 

..  1 

00 

@ 

4 

(X) 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl . 

..  1 

00 

@ 

1 

25 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

75 

@ 

1 

00 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15 

Medium,  12  mos . 17 

Fine  and  fine  medium  8pring,6  to  8  mos. 12 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 11 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 13 

Fine  medium  choice . 15 

Medium  choice . 15 

Quarter . 15 

Fine  average . 12 

Medium  average . 13 

Quarter  average . 13 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16 


@17 

@18 

@14 

@13 

@14 

@16 

@16 

@17 

@13 

@14 

@11 

@17 


83)* 

Middle  County  Spring . 

. 13 

@14 

83 

Southern  Spring . 

. 12!*@13 

_ 

Burry  and  defective . 

. 9 

@10 

_ 

Northern  Fall,  free . 

. 14 

@15 

_ 

Southern  Fall . 

. 10 

@12 

_ 

Fall  defective . 

@  9 

44% 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 

. 14 

@— 

37 

Eastern  average . 

. 12 

@13 

36 

Eastern  heavy . 

@11 

35 

Valley  No.  1 . 

@18 

— 

Valley  No  2 . 

@20 

35 

Valley  No.  3 . 

@  i7 

67 

Valley  lambs . 

@17 

67 

Territory,  flue  choice . 

@16 

— 

Fine  average:  . 

@15 

63 

Fine  medium  choice . 

@17 

62 

Fine  medium  average . 

. 14 

@15 

49 

Medium  choice . 

@18 

59 

Medium  average . 

. 15 

@16 

65 

Quarter . 

@17 

i 


when  you  watch  the  corn  drop  in  the  rear  of  a 
Keystone  Corn  Planter.  Its  beautiful  work, 
covering  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  day,  is  a  constant 
pleasure  to  farmers  who  enjoy  seeing  work 
well  done.  The  phosphate  attachment  Is  a 
perfect  piece  of  mechanism  on  the 

FARQUHAR  KEYSTONE 
Corn  Planter 

It  sows  any  kind  cf  pulverized  fertilizer.  The 
planter  drops  kernels  in  drills  or  hills  with  any 
desired  spacing;  works  well  even  In  rocky  land. 
Plants  ensilage,  beans,  peas,  etc.  Send  for 
large  illustrated  catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  UO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  tobringtop 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates, 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to  day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 


RA^TCFPn  Weare  offeriug  a  wire-stapled 
Undllul  J  berry  basket  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  These  are  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  a  hand-made  basket.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
and  price-list.  WEBSTER  BASKET  CO.,  Webster, 
Lock  Box  43,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
soUcited.  34  A  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

Lambs,  Calves,  Choice  Broilers,  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples.  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO- 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  8tock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Fit  UCUflTT  120  LIBERTY  8TRKET, 

■  III  ncnll  I,  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


^  I  J apanese  Barnyard  Millet 
■  Ul  Odl  V  Seed.  Address 
|  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  Mass.  Agr.Col..  Amherst, Mass 


ft..,,  n...--  Early  Black,  $1  bushel, 

UOW  rCaS  o.  o.  GWATHMEY,  Aylett,  V 


THE  BEST  ™AT  BLOOM  -STRAWBERY 
AND  SMALL  PRUIT  PLANTS - cncc 

Mp*  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  Hill 

*Sc.S.  PRATT.  READING.Mass. 

Western  Michigan 
Farm  Lands. 

Wild  and  improved,  at  low  prices, 
long  time  and  small  payments  with 
low  interest.  In  one  of  the  finest 
fruit  sections  in  the  world  ;  equally 
suitable  for  diversified  farming,  and 
will  raise  25  to  40  bushels  of  wheat 
and  70  to  90  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Peaches,  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  etc.,  enormously 
productive. 

STOCK  FARMS.  DAIRY  FARMS. 
POTATO  FARMS.  HARDWOOD  LANDS. 

Full  information  promptly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  Write  to 

S.  V.  R.  HAYES,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  In  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  shonld  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


For  Sale — In  Guilford,  Conn.,  farm 

of  200  acres,  woods,  pasture,  meadow  and  plow  land. 
For  particulars  and  terms  apply  to  E.  H.  JENKINS, 
Administrator,  Drawer  101,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. — 128  acres 

well-improved  farm;  vineyard,  orchard,  orange 
grove,  good  farm  land  and  hillside  pasture.  Seven- 
room,  well-furnished  house  and  outhouses,  winery, 
apiary,  honey  house,  tank,  extractor,  etc.;  horses, 
cows,  wagons,  farm  machinery,  etc.  Price,  $2,500. 
For  further  particulars  write 

L.  MARNO,  Escondido,  California. 


Farm  for  Sale — Farm  40  acres,  mi  le  from  Petersburg 
P.  0. 125,000  inhab.),  suitable  for  dairy,  nursery, Ac., 
highly  imp’d,  sightly,  healthy  location,  good  school, 
churches.  Easy  terms.  Ed.  Micnod,  Petersburg, Va. 


Neufchatel  Cheksemaker  Wanted. 

Must  be  quick,  energetic  and  reliable. 

F.  U.  GATES  A  SONS,  Chittenango,  N,  Y. 


Wanted — 12  fresh  Jersey  Cows. 

BORGATTA  BROS..  Nanuet,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


From  the  Juice  of  the  Maple  from 

our  own  maple  trees,  in  our  own  evaporators,  we 
make  absolutely  pure  sugar  and  syiup.  Tubs,  cans, 
bottles.  10c.  pound;  $1  gallon.  Orders  booked  now 
and  filled  in  turn.  A.  B.  SARGENT  &  SONS,  Maple- 
mont  Stock  Farm,  Albany,  Vt. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Bovee  Po¬ 
tatoes  for  Sale.  Henderson’s  stock.  Prices  low. 
WM.  RINGERMANN,  East  Granby,  Conn. 


Now  Ready.— Alexander  Extra  Early  Potato.  Per 
lb..  30c.  Try  it.  O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Asparagus  Plants  for  $2,  Barr's  and  Con¬ 
over’s.  F.  S.  Newcomb  &Son,  Vineland, N.J. 


Sample  Stbawberry  Plants. — Send  to 

the  Originator,  J.  D.  GOWING,  North  Reading. 
Mass.,  for  facts  and  prices. 


Collie  Pups.  Chester  Swine,  Mammoth 

artichokes.  CHAS.  PAINE,  So.  Randolph,  Vt. 


YOUNG  SOWS 


bred  at  $15,  all  sold.  Have  some 
fine  ones  that  have  had  one  lit¬ 
ter,  and  are  safe  with  pig  now  at $20.  Good  value. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


for  Hatching  from  Thoroughbred 
CL  XJI  VJI  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  hens 
are  good  layers,  and  won  prizes  at  the  New  York 
Shows  of  1897-8.  $1.50  for  setting  of  15  eggs;  express 
prepaid.  KESSLER  A  POOLE,  118  East  Third 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching.  —  See  Wixon’s 

advertisement  last  week. 


Fantails  and  Homers. — Mated  pairs 

for  breeding.  Also,  white  pairs.  Nothing  but  the 
best  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  I  will  answer. 

W.  E.  JOHNSON,  Stapleton.  Staten  Island,  N  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  locality  for  the  sale  of  our  Lubricating  Oils 
to  the  farmers,  threshers,  mills,  etc.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  those  who  mean  business;  none  other 
need  apply.  For  particulars  address 

LINCOLN  OIL  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


— Man  or  lady  to  travel  and  ap¬ 
point  agents.  Estab.  firm.  S50 
per  month  &  expenses  to  start. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO..  246  Locust  Street,  Phila. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Cold  Storage  Poultry. — “Is  there 
much  poultry  left  in  cold  storage  in  this 
city  ?”  “  No,  it  is  pretty  well  cleaned 
out.  There  is  little  now  in  the  refriger¬ 
ators  for  the  time  of  year.  If  there 
were,  the  present  higher  prices  would 
draw  it  out,  as  there  would  be  no  in¬ 
ducement  for  keeping  it  longer.”  The 
poultry  market  is  in  pretty  good  shape, 
and  with  accumulations  well  cleaned 
up,  the  prospect  for  the  coming  crop 
seems  pretty  good. 

X  *  X 

A  Fine  Jersey  Veal  — “Come  this 
way,  if  you  want  to  see  a  fine  veal,” 
said  a  commission  merchant.  He  showed 
one  that  would  weigh  dressed,  probably, 
80  to  90  pounds,  and  whicb  was  nicely 
dressed  too.  Everything  about  the  work 
had  been  done  just  right;  head  off  at  just 
the  right  place  ;  feet  off;  split  down  just 
the  right  distance,  and  everything  about 
it  clean  and  neat.  The  kidneys  were 
well  covered  with  fat,  showing  that  it 
had  been  well  fed.  It  would  sell  for  top 
prices,  while  some  of  the  coarser,  less 
desirable  calves  would  bring  consider¬ 
ably  less  per  pound.  The  Jersey  is,  evi¬ 
dently,  good  for  something  besides  mak¬ 
ing  butter. 

X  X  X 

Organized  Butchers.— Last  week, 
about  50  of  the  prominent  retail  poultry 
dealers  and  butchers  of  Brooklyn  formed 
what  they  call  The  Retail  Butchers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association.  It  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  in  the 
various  game  suits  now  threatened  by 
the  State  authorities  against  butchers 
and  dealers,  found  with  rabbits  and 
other  game,  after  the  present  close  sea¬ 
son  began.  They  have  engaged  a  law¬ 
yer  to  represent  them,  and  will  fight  the 
matter  through  the  courts  to  a  finish. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  good  will 
come  of  this,  because  the  present  game 
laws  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  One  dealer  stated  that  the 
laws  are  simply  an  excuse  for  levying 
blackmail  upon  whoever  might  be  en¬ 
trapped,  and  while  this  is  a  serious 
charge  to  make,  some  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  prosecution  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  certainly  make  it  look  plausible. 

X  X  X 

Capon  Prospects.— “  What  are  the 
prospects  for  capons  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  De 
Noyelles  of  the  West  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket.  “The  prospect  is  good  now,  and 
prices  are  higher.  The  supply  from  New 
Jersey  is  about  exhausted,  and  this  gives 
the  western  men  a  better  chance.”  “  Are 
the  New  Jersey  capons  better  than  those 
received  from  the  West  ?  ”  “  Yes,  they 
are  considerably  better.”  “  What  is  the 
cause  of  this,  breed  or  feed?”  “Prob¬ 
ably  more  in  the  feeding  and  handling 
than  anything  else.  The  eastern  men 
have  been  at  the  business  longer,  and 
understand  better  the  producing  of  good 
birds  ;  but  the  western  men  are  gaining 
at  this,  and  we  now  get  some  from  the 
West  that  are  about  as  fine  as  any  that 
are  produced  in  the  East.  All  poultry 
just  now  is  higher  in  price,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  well  cleaned  up,  so  that  that, 
probably,  accounts  partially  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.”  f.  h.  v. 


NEWS  FROM  ALBANY. 

The  Litchard  fertilizer  license  bill  has  passed 
the  Assembly. 

Assemblyman  Delany’s  bill  to  extend  the  time 
in  which  a  graduate  of  a  veterinary  college  may 
register  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  to  July  1,  1899, 
has  passed  the  Assembly. 

The  Senate  finance  committee  has  reported 
favorably  Senator  Ambler’s  pure-food  bill,  which 
was  introduced  several  weeks  ago.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  employment  of  extra  chemists  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  adulteration  of  food  products,  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  next  Legislature. 

Senator  Ambler  has  introduced  a  bill  enti¬ 
tled,  “  An  act  to  protect  the  interest  of  owners  of 
farm  lands  and  fruit  growers.”  It  provides  that 
the  owner  of  any  inclosed  or  occupied  farm 
lands  may  by  himself  or  his  authorized  agent 


hunt  and  kill  rabbits  and  English  hares  on  his 
own  premises  at  any  time  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 
All  conflicting  laws  are  to  be  repealed. 

Assemblyman  Murphy  is  after  the  toll-gate 
people,  and  he  is  pleased  that  the  Assembly  has 
passed  his  bill  giving  boards  of  supervisors 
power  to  acquire  the  rights,  franchises  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  individuals  and  corporations  exacting 
toll  for  the  use  of  turnpikes,  plank  roads  and 
bridges. 

The  Assembly  passed  and  the  Governor  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  sign  Senator  Ambler’s  bill, regarding  the 
sale  of  “  renovated  ”  or  “  process  ”  butter  as  fresh 
butter,  and  providing  that,  when  packed  in  tubs, 
boxes  or  pails,  it  shall  be  labeled  “  renovated 
butter”.  The  bill  also  prohibits  the  use  of  pre¬ 
servatives  In  dairy  products. 

When  Senator  Armstrong’s  bill,  permitting 
local  authorities  to  regulate  the  width  of  wagon 
tires  on  vehicles  carrying  over  1,500  pounds, 
came  up  in  the  Senate,  it  aroused  so  much  oppo¬ 
sition  that  it  was  laid  aside.  Senator  Krum  said 
a  similar  law  had  been  repealed  several  years 
ago.  It  was  reached  again  Wednesday,  and 
passed.  A  similar  bill  has  also  passed  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

8enator  Krum  has  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  law  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  taxes 
from  racing  associations.  He  desires  to  increase 
the  number  of  commissioners  from  two  to  three. 
The  third  commissioner  is  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  trotting  meetings.  The  State  is 
to  be  divided  into  two  districts.  Messrs.  Charles 
W.  Anderson  and  Hamilton  Busbey  are  the  pres¬ 
ent  commissioners,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
charges  preferred  against  him  for  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  duty. 

Senator  Ambler  and  Assemblyman  Witter 
have  introduced  the  bill  which  has  been  in  the 
course  of  preparation  for  several  weeks.  The 
bill  proposes  to  add  an  article  (9)  to  chapter  338, 
laws  of  1893,  known  as  the  agricultural  law.  The 
bill  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  concentrated 
commercial  feeding  Btuffs  for  live  stock,  which 
feeds  shall  Include  linseed  meals,  cotton-seed 
meals,  pea  meals,  cocoanut  meals,  gluten  meals, 
gluten  feeds,  maize  feeds,  starch  feeds,  sugar 
feeds,  dried  brewers’  grains,  malt  sprouts,  hom¬ 
iny  feeds,  cereallne  feed9,  rice  meals,  oat  feeds, 
corn  and  oats,  ground  beef  or  fish  scraps,  mixer 
feeds,  and  all  other  materials  of  similar  nature; 
but  shall  not  include  hays  and  straws,  the  whole 
seeds  or  the  unmixed  meals  made  directly  from 
the  entire  grains  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  In¬ 
dian  corn,  buckwheat,  and  broom  corn.  Neither 
shall  it  include  wheat,  rye  and  buckwheat  brans 
or  middlings,  not  mixed  with  other  substances, 
but  sold  separately,  as  distinct  articles  of  com¬ 
merce,  !or  pure  grains  ground  together.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  all  packages  or  car-loads  of 
such  feed  sold  shall  contain  on  the  outside  the 
number  of  net  pounds  in  same,  and  a  chemical 
analysis  stating  the  percentage  of  crude  protein, 
allowing  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen  to  equal  6J4  per 
cent  of  protein  and  of  crude  fat,  both  constitu¬ 
ents  to  be  determined  by  methods  prescribed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 
The  manufacturer  must  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Station  a  license  fee  as  follows:  $10  for  the 
sale  of  100  tons  or  less;  $25  for  all  over  100  tons 
and  less  than  500  tons,  and  $50  for  all  over  500 
tons.  Manufacturers  are  also  required  to  send 
to  the  Station  during  December  of  each  year 
samples  of  feeds  handled  by  them,  for  analysis. 
The  penalty  for  violation  is  from  $100  to  $500. 
Violations  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  the  prosecuting 
officer.  All  violators,  however,  are  to  be  given  30 
days  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  act  is  to  take 
effect  December  1,  1899.  Tne  Assembly  committee 
on  agriculture  met  on  Wednesday  and  reported 
out  the  bill. 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attaohment.  Write  for 
olrcul&rs  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  8AVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


A  Good  Planter 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 

Sugar  Beets.  Stock  Beets,  etc. 

It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  checks  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet.  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
home  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 

per  acre. 


EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 


EASY  TO 
HANDLE. 

Weighs  ISO  lbs 


THE  ECLIPSE 


CORN  PUNTER  AND 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 

does  all  this  In  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
feed  from  6  to  45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
oU  to  4d0  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong* 
ly  builtof  good  material  and  will  last  Indefinitely. 

'  Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  &c. 

THE  BELCHER  &.  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers. 

While  in  our  1899  catalogue  we  recom¬ 
mend  what  in  our  opinion  is  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  yet  we  do  not  insist  upon 
our  views.  On  the  contrary,  we  aim  to  supply 
everything  in  the  way  of  plant  food  or  fertili¬ 
zers,  whether  raw  or  manufactured,  native  or 
imported,  which  the  markets  of  the  world  af¬ 
ford.  With  this  in  mind,  we  ask  each  of  our 
friends  and  patrons  to  study  our  “New  De¬ 
parture”  catalogue  from  his  individual  stand¬ 
point  and  special  needs.  We  mail  it  free. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  68  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
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POTATOES, 

CORN, 

BEANS, 
ENSILAGL 
«DDISTRIBUTE 
FERTILIZER. 

by  MAIL.  FREE, 


CUTTERS, 
(HORSE*™  HAND) 
SPRAYERS, 
DIGGERS, 
SORTERS. 
WEEDERS, CHURNS 
ANDLAWN  SWINGS 


_  --  - - ,  A  TREATISE  ON  POTATO  CULTURE.®®1 

THE  ONLY  CONCERN  INTHEWORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  JACKSON, MICHuSa 
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The  same  high  merit  that  made  Iron 
Age  implements  famous  is  found  in  the 
Improved-Robbins  /  Potato  Planter. 
Plants  as  — -  A>  Spaces 

surely  as  exactly, 

hand.  ”  — 


The  Improved-Robbinn 
Potato  Planter  will  plant 
from  four  to  seven  acres  a 
day  in  the  best  possible  way. 
Combines  light  draft,  great 
strength,  simple  construction 
and  utmost  efficiency.  First 
order  in  new  territory  secures 
special  price.  The  I  ron  Age 
Book  for  1 899  describes  new 
and  helpful  farm  and  garden 
Implements.  Sent  free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 
Box  102,  Grenloch,  Ji.  J. 


Easy  Cultivating 

means  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  bov  can  work  the  Kraus  Cultiva" 
tor,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot  levers.  Levers 
raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  while  machine  is  moving. 
The 

KRAUS  553?  CULTIVATOR 

is  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  “the  best  one  made,” 
say  farmers  who  use  It.  On  hillsides  it  does  perfect  work.  Perfect  row  crop  or 
fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 

THE  AKBON  Cl’LTIVATOK  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Your  Troubles 


■  END 
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when  you  get  the  grain  drill  that  wins  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  all  others,  the  only  one  that  sows  fer¬ 
tilizer  Barely  all  the  time,  even  when  it’s  in  bad 
condition,  lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get  the 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill 

Cannot  clog  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accurate 
and  lightest  running.  Drill  sows  all  kinds  of 
grain,  corn  and  peas  with  absolute  regularity. 

Send  lor  complete  llluntruted  catalogue  of 
farm  Implements  and  machinery. 

A.  B.  FARQUII  All  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


■Spcciai  PlIICtA 

Wf-iffe 
Direct  To 

2  9  Bond  St 


Castree 


Don’t  Break  Your  Back 


with  common  hoe.  when 
you  can  buy  this 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2, 3  &  4  Horse  //  Fit  AM  F 

Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  Separa-  | 
tors.  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shelters,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Potato  and 

Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  _  _  . 

Engines,  3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationary/etcT" 

S,  S.  MESSINGEU  &  SON,  Tntamy.  Pa, 


Hand  Cultivator 


■  and  weeder  and  make  gardening'  de- 
.  ,  .  "lightful.  If  yon  can’t  buy  it  of  yonr 

dealer  send  $1.25  for  sample  delivered.  Agents  wanted. 
The  Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Itlver  St.,  Rock  Falls  .  Ill. 


CARMKBS,  GARDENERS 
r  DAIRYMEN,  if  you  need  l 
good  Com  or  Seed  Planter  before 
buying  elsewhere, 
write  for  my  Cata¬ 
logue  and 
prices  of < 
the  Centre 
Hall  Ferti¬ 
lizing  Corn 
Drill  and 
Planter.  \V.  O.  Rearick,  Centre  Hall, 


They  sow 
all  kinds  of 
grain  and 
put  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  and 
p  u  m  p  k  in 
seed  at  the 
same  time. 
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IT  KILLS  THE  WEEDS.  g 

•  iiiii 

A  perfect  cultivator  for  every  crop  you  grow.  Makes  everything  cultivated  with  it  ||| 
grow  faster,  stand  drought  100  per  cent  longer,  and  increases  the  yield. 

HALLOCK’S  Success  I 


ANTI-CLOG 


Weeder  and  Cultivator 
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“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders  are  all  sold,  and 
are  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Those  who 
have  bought  them  cannot  speak  too  high  in  their 
praise.”  R.  M.  Rhoda,  Hodgdon,  Me. 

“I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  is  ahead  of  any  other  weeder  in  these  towns, 
and  you  know  New  England  is  a  great  place  for 
weeders.”  V.  A.  Dunn,  Sumner,  Me. 

“  I  have  tried  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  find  it  all  I  expected  and  all  you  claim 
it  to  be.”  W.  A.  Don,  Waits  River,  Vt. 

“  I  used  one  of  your  Anti-Clog  Weeders  all  through 
last  season,  and  it  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  I  don’t 
think  a  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one  if  he 
has  anything  to  cultivate.  I  would  recommend 
them  by  all  means  for  a  thorough  cultivator,  as  well 
as  a  weeder.”  W.  W.  Bryant,  Westfield,  Vt. 

“Ido  not  think  there  is  need  of  my  saying  any¬ 
thing  in  praise  of  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  convince  any  one  with 
common  sense  that  they  are  the  only  weeders  that 
can  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  crops  successfully.  I 
like  my  weeder  first-class,  and  have  sold  fifteen  (15), 
all  of  which  are  giving  the  best  satisfaction.” 

L.  R.  Jacobs,  Bristol,  Vt. 

“  I  have  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  find  it  works  to  a  charm.  Went 
over  two  acres  of  potatoes  that  were  planted  in  old 
corn  ground  where  there  were  lots  of  old  stubbles, 
and  it  scarcely  clogged  oDce.” 

G.  W.  Reynolds,  Franklin,  Vt. 

“  Last  season  I  put  out  more  than  25  of  the  75 
Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders  that  I  had  on  trial  to 
parties  who  had  never  used  the  weeder.  I  did  this 
on  my  own  responsibility.  Part  of  the  weeders  put 
out  in  this  way  were  cash  orders,  and  to  them  I 
guaranteed  to  take  back  the  weeder  and  refund  the 
money  if  not  satisfactory.  Result— not  one  weeder 
returned.  In  one  case,  after  using  his  weeder  one 
day,  my  customer  ordered  six.” 

G.  F.  Eastman,  Granby,  Mass. 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Success  Anti- 
Clog  Weeder.  I  let  my  brother  use  mine,  and  he  is 
so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  wants  me  to  order 
one  for  him  at  once.”  H.  P.  Treat,  Orange,  Conn. 

“  I  purchased  a  12-foot  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
last  Spring.  It  has  given  good  satisfaction,  and 
saved  me  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  does  not 
hurt  the  com  ”  C.  H.  Bunger,  Liberty  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  was  tested  on  com 
just  through  the  ground.  It  worked  to  perfection, 
not  injuring  the  corn  in  the  least.” 

Wm.  Jack,  Martinsburg,  Ind. 

“  We  have  tried  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and 
the  work  is  simply  perfect.  I  have  already  succeeded 
in  getting  some  of  our  large  farmers  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  ‘We  used  it  on  an  eight-acre  field  of 
com,  going  both  ways.  It  was  bottom  land  that 
had  been  baked  very  hard  by  a  rain  that  fell  just  as 
we  finished  planting.  The  weeder  tore  the  crust  all 
to  pieces,  and  thoroughly  pulverized  the  soil.” 

A.  M.  Bowman,  Salem,  Va. 


“We  bought  21  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders  last 
Spring.  We  scattered  them  all  over  the  country, 
and  are  glad  to  report  that  they  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  we  think  that  the  chances  are  good 
for  us  to  sell  at  least  one  hundred  (100)  next  season.” 

Larew  &  Son,  Greenville,  Va. 

Last  year  with  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  I 
kept  70  acres  of  snap  beans  perfectly  clean :  also 
used  it  with  great  satisfaction  on  potatoes  and  corn 
I  commenced  to  use  it  on  beans  just  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  worked  all  around 
among  the  tender  shoots  without  any  injury  to 
them.”  J.  F.  Guilmartin,  Savannah,  Ga. 

“  I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  all  through 
the  past  season,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
results.  I  do  not  think  I  could  afford  to  be  without 
one.”  J.  H.  Bowman,  Middlebrook,  Va. 

“  I  am  satisfied  that  the  use  of  the  Success  Anti- 
Clog  Weeder  saved  me  at  least  $50  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  crop.  My  expense  of  hoeing  was  nothing 
compared  with  previous  years.  I  would  not  culti- 
tivate  a  crop  of  cotton  now  without  a  weeder.” 

J.  W.  Henderson,  Woodfin,  Ga. 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  proved  entirely 
satisfactory.  My  son  used  it  in  sowing  oats  and 
grass  seed,  and  in  cultivating  his  corn.  He  says  that 
the  cost  for  cultivating  the  corn  was  reduced  fully 
one-half.  At  the  same  time  the  com  was  kept  in  far 
better  condition,  and  made  a  much  better  yield  than 
would  have  been  the  case  under  the  old  system.” 

Albert  Siler,  Nonah,  N.  C. 

“  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder.  Would  not  be  without  one.  I  used  it  on 
com,  cotton  and  potatoes  It  did  splendid  work;  never 
had  as  good  work  done  before  with  any  tool.  A 
small  boy  can  use  it  and  do  good  work  with  it.” 

W.  H.  Walker,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

“I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  corn ,  Irish 
potatoes  and  sugar  cane,  on  all  of  which  it  did  the 
best  of  work.  1  would  not  try  to  grow  corn  or  cane 
without  one.”  Geo.  F.  Mills,  Quintette,  Fla. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  does  the  best 
work  in  every  place  that  a  weeder  should  be  used  of 
any  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  used.” 

J.  E.  Farnram,  Rothbury,  Mich. 

“When  the  ground  is  full  of  moisture  in  the  Spring, 
we  keep  it  there  by  forming  with  the  Success  Anti- 
Clog  Weeder  a  dust  mulch.  We  use  it  on  strawberries 
when  first  set,  corn,  potatoes,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
wheat,  oats.  A  very  marked  benefit  will  be  seen  in 
a  wheat  field  if  the  crust  is  broken  at  the  beginning 
of  a  drought.  During  the  last  six  years  I  have  used 
different  makes  of  weeders  with  more  or  less  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  one  that  comes  very  close  to  the  ideal 
is  your  ‘  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder.’  The  great 
trouble  with  the  round-tooth  weeders  is  they  readily 
clog  by  bunching  the  teeth  together  whenever  they 
strike  a  hard  spot,  while  the  Success  flat  spring- 
tooth  causes  them  to  quickly  adjust  themselves,  so 
as  to  completely  kill  all  the  little  weeds.  In  a  word, 
the  weeder  is  an  implement  that  I  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  get  along  without.” 

R.  M.  Kellogg.  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


does  the  work  in  one-third  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  it  with  the  old  cultivator  and  hoe.  jv: 
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READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY. 


“  Tne  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  tool  on  my  farm.”  F.  Robinson,  Trent,  Mich. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders  are  doing  well  f§§ 
here.  Every  one  using  them  thinks  they  are  the  Kjjf 
best  tool  made  for  com.”  A.  A.  Mellon,  Latrobe,  Pa.  ||| 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  a  dandy.  Could  fvf 
not  afford  to  do  without  it  under  any  condition.  jj| 
Tended  thirty-four  (34)  acres  of  com  and  potatees  ijs. 
with  it.  Destroyed  the  weeds  entirely,  so  there  was  |j| 
not  a  weed  in  my  field  at  husking  time.  We  had  |g§ 
over  2,000  bushels  of  com,  which  is  an  enormous  !|| 
yield.  I  used  it  to  put  in  two  pieces  of  Timothy  in  ||| 
ground  that  was  very  hard  to  get  a  stand  in.  The  §jff 
result,  I  had  a  fine  stand  of  Timothy.  Also  used  it  j|j 
on  my  wheat,  and  liked  it  very  much.  I  am  con-  ||| 
vinced  that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  H| 

David  Jackson,  Land,  Ind. 

“  I  found  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  to  be  a  f|| 
splendid  implement  for  various  purposes  on  the  |;| 
farm.  I  have  used  it  for  covering  Alfalfa  seed,  and  |!!!| 
for  cultivating  com  before  and  after  planting  ;  and 
I  find  that  there  is  no  implement  used  on  the  farm  ||j 
that  will  give  as  good  satisfaction.  One  boy  and  a  ||| 
span  of  horses  can  go  over  from  35  to  40  acres  a  day.  ’  ||| 

R.  Powell,  Emporia,  Kan. 

“I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  top  |ji|! 
planted  com,  and  it  did  fine  work.  For  potatoes  |i|:| 
there  is  nothing  that  will  equal  it.  The  weeder  is  |.;i| 
all  right,  and  I  would  not  be  without  it.” 

Henry  A.  Welp,  St.  Benedict,  Kan.  ||f 

“  I  raised  the  best  crop  of  com  in  my  neighbor-  |i| 
hood  last  year,  and  would  not  take  three  times  the  §§| 
price  I  paid  for  my  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder.  I  §ij§ 
also  had  one  of  the  best  crops  of  potatoes  I  ever  ||| 
raised,  and  that  too  with  far  less  expense  than  ever  ||| 
before.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy  black  clay  and  has  to  be  f|j 
loosened  up  a  little  by  the  cultivator,  especially  ||| 
when  we  have  a  heavy  rain  like  we  did  last  Spring.  ||f 
I  then  start  the  weeder  which  makes  a  fine  dust  ||| 
mulch  that  keeps  in  the  moisture.  It  certainly  is  a  pf 
weedkiller,  and  if  started  in  time  will  keep  the  ||f 
weeds  down  entirely.”  E.  L.  Twiss,  Blakely,  Neb. 

“  I  worked  my  potatoes  twice  with  the  Success  jl|| 
Anti-Clog  Weeder.  It  leaves  the  ground  in  a  very  }§| 
nice  condition.  On  the  21st  of  April  I  had  my  little  |»j| 
boy  ten  years  old  go  over  part  of  the  wheat ;  it  was  ||| 
very  small  and  dry  at  that  time.  In  about  three  pf 
weeks  I  could  see  the  difference  one-half  mile  away.”  ||f 

L.  Zubrod,  Holstein,  Neb. 

“  I  kept  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  at  work  ||| 
every  day  from  Spring  wheat  sowing  down  to  laying  j|| 
com  by.  I  used  it  in  putting  in  oats ;  used  it  on  j  | 
com  before  it  came  up  ;  on  potatoes  likewise.  Used  ||1 
it  after  corn  and  potatoes  were  two  inches  high  ||| 
until  they  were  two  feet  high.  Used  it  in  the  gar-  pf 
den  ;  used  it  on  a  young  plantation  of  small  fruits,  ||| 
where  it  specially  excelled.  Used  it  to  fight  a 
drought  that  was  pinching  my  thirty  acre  oat  patch  fj|l 
red  hot.  Oats  were  about  sixteen  inches  high,  and  I  |§| 
tell  you  it  did  them  lots  of  good.  I  know  this  by  com-  pf 
paring  my  field  with  others  about  me.  I  tell  you  if  jjj 
any  implement  earned  its  keeping  the  Success  Anti-  pi 
Clog  Weeder  surely  did.”  C.  L  Phelps.  Belmont.  Neb.  ||j 
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Send  a  postal  for  sheets  of  testimonials  and  full  particulars. 
$100  will  be  given  for  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  single  testimonial. 
Write  to-day  and  take  advantage  of  the  Special  Price  Offer. 

a  1  Priru on  the  ,irst  order  ,rom every  dis' 

Uvv lCX-L  -E  A  Aww  trict  where  we  have  no  agency. 
And  the  agency  goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 

.  .  I  .>37#r,K|  .  This  "Weeder  is  protected  by  our  patent  No.  600,782,  dated  March 
O/VU  I  IWI*1  15,1898.  The  public  Is  notified  and  warned  that  any  infringe¬ 
ment  on  our  flat  tooth  Weeder,  whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  the  same,  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted.  Agents  handling  our  Weeders  are  requested  to  send  us 
names  of  persons  thus  infringing  on  our  patents. _ 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  YORK,  Pa. 
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Pears  for  Nine  Months.  Family  Supplies  of  Meat. 
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FORCING  RHUBARB  IN  THE  DARK. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  LITTLE-KNOWN  INDUSTRY. 

Part  V. 

Growing  from  Seed. — In  my  last  article,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  it  might  seem  that  I  would  entirely  discard 
the  practice  of  growing  from  the  seed  ;  but  that  must 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  The 
object  of  these  articles  is  to  get 
people  started  on  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  by  the  shortest  possible 
route  ;  so  I  say,  for  your  starter, 
depend  on  root  propagation  rather 
than  growing  from  the  seed. 
While  the  seed  is  usually  unrelia¬ 
ble,  there  is,  however,  one  excep¬ 
tion  ;  the  Victoria  has  become  so 
well  established  as  a  type,  that  it 
will  nearly,  or  quite,  always  reproduce  true  to  name. 

It  will  be  well  for  any  who  can  to  sow  some  seed 
this  Spring.  It  may  be  started 
in  hotbeds  at  any  time,  and 
transplanted  as  soon  as  the 
season  will  permit ;  or  it  may 
be  sown  in  drills  in  the  open 
ground  as  early  as  possible. 

After  it  is  well  started,  thin 
the  plants  to  six  inches,  and  a 
little  later,  thin  or  transplant 
to  one  foot  apart  in  the  row. 

In  the  Fall,  transplant  to  per¬ 
manent  rows,  setting  the  roots 
about  4x5  feet  apart. 

Soil  Preparation. — T  h  e 
ground  should  be  worked  as 
deeply  as  possible.  As  rhu¬ 
barb  is  an  exceedingly  gross 
feeder,  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  overfeeding.  Barn¬ 
yard  manure  seems  to  be  its 
favorite  food,  and  all  that  can 
be  worked  into  the  ground 
should  be  applied  before 
transplanting  the  roots  from 
the  hotbeds  or  the  open  drills. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  set¬ 
ting  out  the  roots  in  root 
propagation.  After  this,  a 
liberal  supply  of  manure 
should  be  spread  on  the 
ground,  both  Fall  and  Spring. 

Success  in  forcing  depends 
largely  on  strong,  well-devel¬ 
oped  roots,  and  half-hearted 
cultivation  and  manuring  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  both  time 
and  money. 

Propagation  of  Forced 
Roots. — A  subscriber  at  Erie, 

Pa.,  asks  11  What  can  be  done 

with  roots  after  forcing  ?  ”  That  depends  largely  on 
circumstances.  Forcing,  at  best,  is  very  exhaustive 

on  the  roots  ;  hot¬ 
bed  forcing  is  espe¬ 
cially  so,  and  very 
few  roots  will  sur¬ 
vive  it.  Ordinary 
cellar  forcing  is  far 
less  severe,  and 
most  of  the  roots 
can  be  used  for 
propagation  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  To  do  this 
properly,  the  roots 
should  be  removed 
from  the  cellar  as 
soon  as  the  forcing 
ANGOULEME.  Fig.  90.  season  is  over,  and 


covered  slightly  to  prevent  too  much  freezing  and 
thawing;  let  them  remain  there  until  the  weather 
and  ground  ^  will  permit 

planting  out.  When  ready  to 

movingall  I  broken  or  de¬ 
cayed  parts,  and  divide  to 

one  eye,  or  more  i  f  you 

choose,  leav-  ing  as  much 

sound  root  as  possible  with 

they  will  grow 

sufficiently  strong  to  force 

again  at  the  end  of  the 

second  season.  This  will  be 

found  profita-  ble,  especially 

until  one  is  thoroughly  es¬ 

tablished  and  has  a  plentiful  stock  of  roots  on  hand, 
so  that  he  is  sure  to  have  a  succession  of  strong, 


LAWRENCE.  Fig.  94. 


BARTLETT.  Fig.  93 


LOUISE  BONNE.  Fig.  95. 


P.  BARRY.  Fig.  96. 


For  Description  op  Pears  see  Ruhalisms,  Page  240. 


thrifty  roots  from  which  to  select,  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  early  Winter,  I  visited  the  grounds  of  one 
grower  who  showed  me  about  1,000  roots  turned  out, 
ready  for  the  cellar;  these 

were  all  grown  from  divisions 

of  roots  that  sy  were  forced 

two  years  ago.  If  These  were  as 

fine  a  lot  of  WEBSwair  tt  roots  a  s  one 

could  desire.  Roots  forced 

in  the  hotbed  cBy  |  will  have 

served  their  day  and  gen¬ 
eration  there.  '<■>■ "  %  •  as  that  kind  of 

forcing  is  very  flHgg&v  ,  severe,  and  the 

returns  from  propagating 

from  them  will  hardly  pay 

gating  the  ^ roots  should 
be  a  profitable  Margaret,  fig.  98.  business. 


As  To  Temperature. — The  same  inquirer  asks 
“  At  what  temperature  should  I  keep  the  cellar?” 
As  mentioned  in  a  previous 
article,  rhubarb  seems  to  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  circum¬ 
stances,  so  that  any  ordinary 
variations  of  temperature 
will  do  no  harm.  It  may  be 
held  in  a  dormant  state  for 
weeks,  if  desired,  by  admit¬ 
ting  no  heat.  If  desired  to 
hurry  the  work,  put  the 
temperature  to  75  or  80  de¬ 
grees,  or  even  as  high  as  85 
degrees.  Too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  will  cause  it  to 

spindle,  which  is,  of  course,  - 

not  desirable.  In  the  main,  winter  nelis.  Fig  99. 

it  would  be  safe  to  say  about  75  degrees.  If  the  fires 
should,  for  any  cause,  go  entirely  out,  no  harm  would 

come,  other  than  retarding 
the  growth  for  the  time 
being ;  but  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  mildewing  or  damp¬ 
ing  off. 

Future  Outlook,— T  h  e 
prospects  for  the  future,  it 
would  seem,  ought  to  be  good, 
as  the  consumption  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  like  that  of  the  tomato, 
is  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  When  the  Winter  pro¬ 
duct  is  more  widely  known, 
the  demand  will,  doubtless, 
keep  pace  with  the  supply. 
Last  Summer,  one  of  our 
growers  here  received  an  oi  der 
from  Chicago  for  20  tons  of 
rhubarb,  but  the  weather 
being  very  dry,  and  fearing 
the  injury  of  the  Winter  crop 
by  too  severe  picking  through 
the  Summer,  he  refused  to  fill 
the  order.  The  scarcity  of 
roots  will,  of  course,  be  a 
serious  hindrance  for  a  year 
or  two ;  but  this  should  not 
deter  growers  from  under¬ 
taking  the  work,  but  should 
be  rather  an  encouragement 
to  begin  at  once.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  advise  all  in¬ 
terested,  not  only  to  secure  all 
the  roots  possible,  large  and 
small,  but  to  sow  the  seed, 
also ;  this  will  be  getting 
ready  for  use  later  on. 

Do  not  fall  into -the  error  of 
one  grower  here,  who  last  Win. 
ter  used  all  the  strong  roots  he 
had  for  forcing,  and  the  next  Fall  wasDrunning  the 
country  over  for  roots  for  thii  Winter’s  use,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  Secure  all 
the  large  roots  possible 
for  next  Winter’s  use  (not 
removing  them,  of  course, 
until  time  to  put  in  the 
cellar);  set  out  as  many 
young  roots  as  you  may 
be  able  to  secure  ;  these 
will  be  ready  for  the 
next  season.  Also  sow 
some  seed  which  will  be 
ready  for  the  third  Win¬ 
ter’s  work.  When  once 
established,  they  are 
easily  kept  in  stock. 

J.  E.  MORSE.  JOSEPHINE  de  MARINES.  Fig  100 


ANJOU.  Fig  97. 
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LEAF  BLIGHT  ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

HOW  MAY  WE  CUBE  IT  ? 

A  Tough  Problem. 

I  have  a  bed  of  fine  young  strawberry  plants,  which  I  wish  to 
use  for  setting  out  a  new  bed  this  Spring,  but  they  are  affected 
with  leaf  blight.  As  I  wish  my  new  bed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
this  disease,  shall  I  endeavor  to  obtain  plants  free  from  disease, 
or  can  I  destroy  the  blight  on  the  plants  which  I  have  by  dipping 
their  tops  in  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture  before  setting?  To  keep 
the  plantation  free  from  disease  after  setting,  when  and  with 
what  should  they  be  sprayed,  both  the  first  and  second  year  ?  My 
plants  were  free  from  blight  last  season  until  the  soil  was  satur¬ 
ated  with  the  excessive  rains  after  harvest.  Should  healthy 
strawberry  plants  remain  perfectly  green  until  the  ground 
freezes,  or  Is  it  natural  for  them  to  turn  red  or  bronze-colored  upon 
the  approach  of  Winter  ?  r.  r.  l. 

Fallsington,  Pa. 

Dip  Them  in  Bordeaux. 

Probably  the  best  thing  R.  P.  L  can  do  now  is,  after 
the  plants  are  all  taken  up  and  trimmed  ready  for 
planting,  to  dip  them  in  Bordeaux  Mixture,  perhaps 
somewhat  reduced  in  strength,  although  I  have  often 
dipped  them  in  full-strength  Bordeaux  without  appar¬ 
ent  injury.  In  my  own  experiment  p'lot  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  where  I  have  from  50  to  100  varieties  at  all  times, 
some  of  them  very  much  subject  to  the  rust,  notably 
such  varieties  as  Parker  Earle,  Marshall  and  Downing, 
I  find  that  one  spraying,  usually  in  August  or  early 
September,  once  again  in  the  Spring  just  before 
growth  begins,  and  twice  more  before  the  fruiting 
season,  carries  all  varieties  through  the  year  in  per¬ 
fect  foliage. 

As  to  whether  healthy  strawberry  plants  remain 
perfectly  gieen  until  the  ground  freezes,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  variety.  My  field  of  about  25  acres 
with,  perhaps,  50  varieties,  grown  for  nursery-plant 
purposes,  looked  like  a  patch-work  bed  quilt  the  last 
time  I  was  over  it  late  in  November.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  were  perfectly  green,  while  others  like  Clyde, 
were  flaming  red  and  yellow,  like  the  red  Autumn 
tints  of  the  Sugar  maple ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
rust  here,  it  being  the  natural  condition  of  some  vari¬ 
eties  to  change  the  color  of  the  foliage  at  the  approach 
of  Winter.  This  red  rust  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  to  successful  strawberry  culture,  and  while 
it  can  be  kept  down  by  thorough  sprayings  of  the 
Bordeaux,  there  are  so  many  good  varieties  that  are 
practically  free  from  the  rust,  that  I  should  prefer,  in 
growing  for  family  use  or  for  profit,  to  depend  upon 
the  rust-resisting  varieties,  some  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  of  which  are  Cobden  Queen,  Gardiner,  Pride  of 
Cumberland,  Clyde,  Ilaverland,  Ruby,  and  Tennessee. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 

How  the  Blight  Lives  Over. 

The  disease  known  as  Leaf  blight,  Sphaerella  Frag- 
arioe,  is  propagated  by  mycelium,  slender,  thread-like 
bodies  that  correspond  to  roots  in  higher  plants,  with¬ 
in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  as  well  as  by  spores  that  are 
set  free  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  It  is,  according 
to  Trelease,  carried  over  Winter  in  this  climate  by 
mycelium  within  living  tissue.  Dipping  the  plants 
in  Bordeaux  Mixture  might  check  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  but  would  not  insure  a  rust-free  plantation. 
It  would  be  better  to  set  healthy  plants  if  these  could 
be  obtained  without  any  great  expense,  but  R.  P.  L. 
need  not  hesitate  to  use  the  infected  plants,  if  proper 
care  be  given  them  after  setting.  Spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  would,  probably,  tend  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  blight,  but  much  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
intensive  cultivation.  Plenty  of  water  and  manure, 
with  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation  the  first  year, 
will  put  the  plants  into  condition  to  resist  disease. 
Immediately  after  the  fruit  is  harvested,  the  planta¬ 
tion  should  be  mowed  close  to  the  ground,  and  all 
leaves,  mulching  and  rubbish  raked  off  and  burned. 
If  this  plan  be  followed  every  year,  there  will  be  no 
need  to  fear  Leaf  blight. 

A  few  of  the  older  leaves  of  strawberry  plants  ma¬ 
ture  and  color  somewhat  at  the  approach  of  Autumn, 
but  healthy  plants  continue  growth  until  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  should  maintain  a  green  color  until 
frost.  FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 

Wisconsin. 

Hard  to  Kill  the  Fungus. 

The  plants  that  have  been  afflicted  with  Leaf  blight 
are  not  in  as  good  condition  to  grow,  and  will  not  do 
as  well  when  transplanted  as  perfectly  healthy  plants. 
They  are  much  in  the  condition  that  a  man  is  for  work 
when  he  is  having,  or  is  recovering  from,  a  fit  of  pro¬ 
tracted  sickness  ;  weak  and  undecided  whether  to  do 
anything  or  not.  The  disease  on  the  plants  cannot 
be  cured  by  dipping  in  Bordeaux,  although  it  will 
help  to  prevent  further  depredations  of  the  Leaf 
blight.  My  idea  of  spraying  strawberry  plants  with 
Bordeaux  is  that  it  will  do  very  little  good  for  the 
crop  unless  the  sprayings  are  made  the  first  year,  the 
year  that  the  plants  are  first  set  out,  as  well  as  in 
the  fruiting  year.  Of  course,  if  the  bed  is  to  be  kept 
another  year,  it  will  always  pay  to  spray  the  fruiting 
year,  even  though  spraying  has  been  neglected  the 


first  year.  I  know  that  spraying  accomplishes  its  ob¬ 
ject.  The  difficulty  on  large  areas  is  to  get  a  machine 
to  work  that  will  not  grind  out  and  destroy  more 
plants  and  fruit  than  the  spraying  pays  for.  We 
have  used  knapsack  sprayers,  and  it  is  very  hard 
work,  and  the  sprayers  clog  and  work  badiy. 
As  we  have  many  times  stated,  we  practice  the 
plan  of  setting  the  plants  in  small  beds  closely  to¬ 
gether,  and  spraying  them  while  they  are  thus  com¬ 
pacted  together.  This  can  be  done  with  a  knapsack 
or  bucket  sprayer  very  cheaply,  and  all  the  blight 
killed  before  the  plants  go  to  the  field.  We  use  six 
pounds  sulphate  of  copper,  four  pounds  lime  and  50 
gallons  of  water.  If  the  fungus  is  killed  on  the 
plants  before  they  are  set  permanently  in  the  field, 
they  will  not  be  troubled  with  it  to  any  great  extent 
unless  the  land  is  an  old  strawberry  site.  I  believe 
that  blight  and  mildew  are  transferred  on  the  plants 
from  one  bed  to  another  in  resetting,  and  if  we  kill 
the  fungus  before  we  set  the  plants,  we  put  a  quietus 
on  it,  as  a  rule. 

I  believe  that  a  perfectly  healthy  strawberry  plant 
will  remain  green  until  frosty  weather.  However,  if 
very  dry  weather  comes  on  in  the  Fall,  dry  enough  to 
check  the  growth,  the  leaves  will  sometimes  turn  red¬ 
dish.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  plants  are  matte  d 
thickly  in  the  rows.  In  order  to  have  the  plants  re¬ 
main  perfectly  healthy  till  Winter,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  mat  the  ground  too  thickly,  else  they  will 
stop  growth,  because  the  ground  is  full  of  roots. 


WORK  OF  THE  GRAPE-VINE  FLEA-BEETLE.  Fig.  101. 

They  must  be  cultivated  and  hoed  frequently,  also,  to 
keep  them  healthy.  Some  varieties,  especially  the 
great  plant  producers,  tend  to  ripen  off  their  foliage 
earlier  than  others.  It  is  a  good  rule  not  to  grow 
strawberries  on  the  same  ground  continuously,  year 
after  year.  l.  j.  farmer. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


WORK  OF  THE  GRAPE-VINE  FLEA- BEETLE. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  this  insect,  its  habits  and 
its  ravages,  together  with  many  illustrations,  is  given 
in  Bulletin  157  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
(Ithaca).  The  work  of  the  beetle  in  a  vineyard  is 
easily  recognized,  but  it  usually  commits  most  of  its 
depredations  before  its  presence  is  suspected.  The 
results  of  the  work  of  this  insect  are  shown  at  a,  Fig. 
101,  b  showing  a  vine  free  from  its  depredations.  These 
two  pictures  are  from  photographs  taken  the  same 
day,  June  6  last,  in  two  yards  less  than  five  rods  apart ; 
the  one  leafed  out  all  right,  the  other  did  not.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  vines  like  the  latter  will  show  many  of 
the  buds  nearly  all  eaten  and  dead.  Some  not  so  badly 
eaten  will  begin  a  weak,  discouraged  and  deformed 
growth.  A  careful  examination  will  sometimes  reveal 
the  beetles  at  their  work. 

By  far  the  greater  amount  of  damage  is  done  in 
early  Spring.  Sometimes  vines  as  badly  injured  as 
that  at  a,  Fig.  101,  will  recover  fully,  but  bear  no  fruit, 
thus  the  profit  is  destroyed.  This  insect  has  natural 
enemies  which  tend  to  hold  it  in  check.  All  rubbish 
and  loose  bark  should  be  destroyed  before  warm 
weather.  The  beetles  may  be  collected  by  hand  when 
they  attack  the  opening  buds,  or  may  be  shaken  into 
a  pan  of  kerosene.  Full  directions  for  combating 
them  are  given  in  the  Bulletin,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  grape  grower. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN. 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Some  Old  Timers. — If  I  were  selecting  varieties 
for  market  purposes  for  the  most  profitable  results,  I 
would  not  select  the  kinds  that  I  am  about  to  recom¬ 
mend.  In  making  up  a  list  of  fruits  for  planting  for 
our  own  family,  we  should  select  those  of  the  finest 
flavor.  It  often  pays  well,  also,  especially  when  we 
have  the  right  kind  of  customers,  to  grow  this  cfco'ce 
fruit  in  a  commercial  way. 

In  writing  about  fine -flavored  strawberries,  I  find 
myself  away  back  in  the  seventies.  We  had  the  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Wilder,  the  best-flavored  berry  then  grown. 
We  had  the  Jucunda,  an  excellent  variety  when  given 
high  culture  on  rich,  heavy  soil.  Triomphe  de  Gand 
was  another  berry  of  the  same  class.  Then,  we  had 
the  Seth  Boyden,  Agriculturist  and  Black  Defiance  ; 
the  last  was  one  of  the  most  luscious,  fine- flavored 
berries  ever  grown  ;  besides  it  was  of  a  dark  red  color, 
and  one  of  the  finest-looking  strawberries  I  have  ever 
seen.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  berry  was  that 
the  young  plants  on  the  present  year's  runners  always 
produced  a  nice  lot  of  choice  fruit  during  the  month 
of  September.  This  was  the  case  each  year  with  un¬ 
failing  regularity. 

Another  grand  berry  was  the  Monarch  of  the  West. 
This  berry  was  very  large  and  almost  white  when  it 
was  fully  ripe,  having  no  more  color  than  Lennig's 
White,  but  the  flavor  was  superb.  I  remember  well 
when  the  fruit  brought  30  cents  per  quart  in  New 
York  City.  I  had  charge  of  the  berry  pickers,  and 
had  to  select  several  crates  of  choice  berries  each  day 
for  a  prominent  New  York  hotel,  which  was  paying  a 
fancy  price  for  the  finest- flavored  fruit.  This  fruit 
was,  of  course,  graded  and  prepared  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  The  first  picking  of  the  Monarch  of  the  West 
was  consigned  to  this  hotel.  After  receiving  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  berries  in  the  crates,  the  manager  tele¬ 
graphed  to  us  :  “  Don’t  send  any  more  of  those  green 
berries”.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  (after 
the  guests  had  eaten  the  fruit),  we  received  an¬ 
other  telegram  saying,  “  Continue  shipping  the  green 
berries.” 

In  speaking  of  these  old  varieties,  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  our  best-flavored  kinds  of  the 
present  time.  Many  good  judges  of  fruit  will,  proba¬ 
bly,  say  that  we  have  no  varieties  that  will  compare 
in  flavor  with  some  of  these  I  have  mentioned.  I  have 
a  decidedly  different  opinion,  and  feel  quite  sure  that 
we  have  as  fine-flavored  varieties  to-day  as  were  ever 
grown. 

Newer  Good  Ones. — The  two  best- flavored  extra 
early  varieties  I  know,  are  the  Van  Deman  and  Anna 
Kennedy.  In  quality,  they  are  very  fine,  something 
quite(unusual  for  extra  early  kinds.  They  are  both 
shy  bearers,  but  the  fruit  is  of  good  size.  Next  in 
order. of  ripening  we  have  the  Marshall  and  Wm.  Belt. 
The  person  that  would  not  be  satisfied  with  these  two 
varieties  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  please.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  ripens  early,  and  continues  in  fruit  for,  at  least 
20  days.  We  have  had  it  in  fruit  for  26  days.  It  is 
productive,  the  fruit  is  very  large  and  uniform  in  size, 
the  last  of  the  berries  being  quite  as  large  as  the  first. 
The  color  is  dark,  a  beautiful-looking  strawberry,  of 
the  finest  flavor.  No  other  variety  that  I  know,  suits 
my  taste  as  well. 

The  Wm.  Belt  ripens  after  the  Marshall,  and  is  more 
prolific  than  that  variety.  A  bed  of  the  Belt  in  fruit, 
such  as  I  had  last  season,  was  a  sight  to  behold.  The 
fruit  is  fully  as  large  as  the  Marshall,  but  not  of  its 
uniform  size  and  shape.  The  color  is  a  brilliant, 
glossy  red,  the  flavor  is  of  the  very  finest.  I  have  had 
people  declare  in  favor  of  the  Belt  after  comparing  it 
with  the  Marshall. 

The  very  latest  berry  that  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  is  the  Gandy.  We  have  some  later  varieties, 
but  they  are  inferior  in  quality.  The  Gandy  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  looking  berries  we  have,  and  while 
not  as  productive  as  the  two  varieties  before  named, 
it  should  have  a  place  in  every  private  garden.  The 
fruit  is  very  large,  firm  and  of  excellent  flavor.  While 
the  five  varieties  named  above  may  not  be  all  the  best 
flavored  sorts  we  have,  I  am  sure  no  one  will  make  a 
mistake  in  selecting  them  for  the  home  garden  if  the 
best  are  desired.  t.  j.  dwyer. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Board  Fence  Windbreak.— I  now  have  had  two  Winters’  ex¬ 
perience  with  my  farmhouse  inclosed  on  its  Dorth  and  west  sides 
by  a  board  fence,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results  both  as  to 
personal  comfort  and  saving  of  fuel.  The  several  blizzards  of 
the  past  two  months  were  effectually  excluded  from  pressure 
upon  the  foundation  walls  and  the  first  story  thereon,  full  neces¬ 
sarily  of  crevices  which  no  ingenuity  can  close,  but  which  usual¬ 
ly  permit  all  heated  air  to  be  driven  out  of  the  house.  Wind 
moving  70  miles  an  hour  spent  its  force  against  my  board  fence, 
leaving  me  to  deal  only  with  low  temperature.  My  fence  is  about 
100  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  and  touches  all  angles  so  as  to  give 
as  many  dead-air  spaces  as  possible  on  its  south  and  east  sides. 

Washington,  D.  C.  r.  s.  l. 
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VAN  DEMAN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Treatment  of  Frozen  Peach  Trees. 

We  have  never  before  had  any  trouble  wi-.h  winterkilling  of  the 
peach,  but  that  cold  spell  in  February  fixed  our  trees  this  time. 
Out  of  3,000  trees,  I  think  not  one  is  alive  above  the  snow  line.  I 
have  an  orchard  of  800  trees  eight  years  old,  300  three  years  old) 
1,000  one  year  from  setting,  and  1,000  in  the  nursery  ready  to  set. 
My  brother  has  1,100  three  and  four  years  from  setting,  as  fine 
an  orchard  as  I  ever  saw.  The  cambium  layer  is  discolored,  and 
I  think  every  tree  is  killed.  The  mercury  ranged  about  as  fol' 
lows:  27%,  22,  17,  15  below  zero.  What  is  the  best  method  of 
handling  these  trees  ?  Would  it  be  best  to  saw  efT  and  see 
whether  they  will  sprout,  or  would  we  better  pull  them  out  ?  I 
have  also  1,000  set  one  year  ago  that  I  think  will  sprout  all  right. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  try  to  raise  trees  from  the  one-year  peach 
trees  in  the  nursery  rows  7  They  are  sound  far  enough  up  to 
sprout  above  the  bud.  h.  w.  g. 

Palmyra,  Ohio. 

These  and  millions  more  peach,  and  some  other 
trees,  that  were  badiy  damaged  by  the  severe  cold  of 
the  past  Winter,  may  yet  make  very  good  trees.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  snow  is  often  a  protection  from  the  se¬ 
vere  cold  which  comes  with  it.  Do  not  despair  of 
these  orchards.  In  Kansas,  we  bad  almost  similar 
experiences.  I  have,  also,  seen  the  same  occur  in 
northern  Michigan.  Our  peach  trees  were  all  in¬ 
jured,  but  many  that  were  discolored  under  the  bark 
overgrew  the  injury,  and  formed  newiayersof  healthy 
wood.  Some  of  these  parts  died  outright  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advanced.  The  safest  way  is  to  cut  off  every¬ 
thing  as  far  down  as  it  is  dead,  but  do  not  go  too  far. 
Use  moderation  and  common  sense.  Where  the  cam¬ 
bium  is  not  very  dark  brown,  stop  in  heading  back 
the  older  trees.  If  vigorous  sprouts  do  not  come  out 
as  the  Spring  advances,  then  cut  back  farther.  It 
will  be  better  to  have  to  cut  twice  than  to  cut  too  far 
at  one  time.  The  nursery  trees  should  be  cut  back  to 
perfectly  sound  wood.  If  an  inch  or  so  of  it  is  left 
above  where  the  bud  was  set,  a  new  sprout  will  start) 
and  one  can  be  trained  into  a  nice  top.  I  would  set 
these  stumps  into  the  orchard  just  as  was  intended  to 
be  done  with  them  had  the  trees  not  been  killed  back. 

What  Nourishes  the  Bud  ? 

1.  I  wish  to  know  when  to  prune  my  three-year-old  peach  trees. 
Last  Spring,  I  pruned  them  before  the  buds  started,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  sap  which  was  intended  to  nourish  all  the  buds 
was  forced  Into  the  few  remaining  ones,  and  caused  them  to 
swell  several  days  before  those  on  trees  not  pruned.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  mostly  killed  by  a  late  frest.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  theory,  when  should  I  prune  for  best  result  7  2.  Last  Win¬ 
ter,  I  think  about  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  buds  were  killed  by  the 
unusual  cold.  Will  these  buds  w  ith  blackened  centers  swell  In 
the  Spring  the  same  as  others  7  it.  r  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

1  In  my  opinion,  it  wai  not  the  pruning  that  caused 
the  buds  to  swell,  but  it  might  have  been  so.  It  is 
the  warmth  of  the  air  that  causes  the  buds  to  swell  in 
Spring  on  all  kinds  of  trees.  They  require  sap,  of 
course,  to  assist  in  their  develop ment,  but  the  food — the 
nourishment  by  wl  ich  the  blossoms  will  be  formed — 
is  already  in  the  buds  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  twigs. 
The  nourishment  for  the  buds  on  the  parts  cut  off 
was  taken  away  with  them  in  the  trimming.  The 
most  that  the  sap  furnishes  in  the  early  Spring  is 
wa  er.  This  is  the  theory  of  this  part  of  plant  physi- 
o'ogy  as  held  by  me  at  the  present  time,  but  I  am 
always  ready  to  change  my  views  upon  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  I  have  never  made  any  special  experiment 
in  this  line  for  the  special  purpose  of  proving  the 
truth  or  fallacy  of  the  above,  but  I  have  never  noticed 
anything  to  lead  me  to  believe  to  the  contrary.  It  may 
be  that  the  theory  is  wrong,  and  I  will  at  once  cut 
bick  some  peach  trees,  and  others,  too,  that  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  notice  the  results.  The  same 
varieties  must  be  worked  upon  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  exactness  of  the  experiment,  and  their  condi¬ 
tions  of  culture,  vigor,  age,  etc. ,  must  also  be  the  same. 
2.  Fruit  buds  that  are  dark  inside  will  never  develop 
into  bloom.  I  have  sometimes  known  them  to  swell  a 
little,  but  this  is  rare. 


COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  JAPAN  PLUMS. 

HABDINESS  COMPAKED  WITH  PEACHES. 

They  Stand  the  Cold. — I  am  growing  these  plums 
in  orchards  quite  extensively  in  Connecticut  and  in 
Georgia,  and  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  varieties 
have  points  of  merit  that  will  make  them  perma¬ 
nently  valuable  orchard  fruits  in  these  two  sections, 
but  in  the  central  Atlantic  States,  say  from  south  of 
Philadelphia  to  South  Carolina,  they  bloom  so  early 
that  they  are  often  liable  to  be  caught  by  Spring 
frosts.  At  the  North,  they  will  stand  a  great  deal 
more  freezing  than  peaches.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  plant 
them  anywhere  where  the  mercury  does  not  go  much 
below  25  degrees  below  zero.  In  my  orchards  in  Con¬ 
necticut  at  this  time,  peach  buds,  even  on  the  most 
hardy  varieties,  are  all  killed,  and  while  the  plum 
buds  are  hurt  somewhat,  there  are  more  than  enough 
left  for  abundant  crops  j  probably  very  severe  thin¬ 
ning  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  to  secure  full  size 
fruit. 

In  til©  South. — In  Georgia,  the  middle  of  February, 
after  weeks  of  warm  weather,  many  of  the  plums 


coming  out  in  bloom  and  peach  trees  just  showing  the 
pink,  peach  bud*  were  entirely  killed  and  trees  badly 
injured,  yet  enough  buds  were  left  alive  on  some  of 
the  varieties  of  Japan  plums  so  that  there  will  be 
quite  a  little  crop  of  fruit.  For  two  or  three  years, 
varieties  like  Red  June,  Abundance  and  Burbank 
have  been  shipped  to  the  northern  markets  from 
Georgia,  and  sold  on  an  average  25  per  cent  higher 
than  peaches,  with  an  increasing  demand  each  year 
for  the  fruit.  In  New  England,  they  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  for  the  last  three  years  to  a  considerable  extent, 
have  sold  50  per  cent  higher  than  peaches  in  the  same 
markets,  and  the  demand  has  always  been  ahead  of 
the  supply.  They  have  thick,  tough  skins,  and  are 
not  seriously  injured  by  the  curculio.  Trees  will 
thrive  on  very  light,  thin  soil,  or  on  that  quite  heavy 
and  moist.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  good,  and  they 
can  be  kept  in  the  market  from  one  to  two  weeks 
after  being  picked  from  the  tree,  in  fair  eatiDg  con¬ 
dition. 

Th©  Best  Sorts. — Red  June,  Abundance  and  Bur¬ 
bank  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  well-tested 
varieties.  Satsuma  needs  more  maturity  of  tree  be¬ 
fore  coming  into  full  bearing,  for  while  the  first  three 
named  will  fruit  freely  two  or  three  years  after  plant¬ 
ing,  Satsuma  requires  about  five.  Of  the  newer  sorts, 
Wickson  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  while  the  Hale  is  best  in  quality  of  all  the 
Japans  ;  but  these  two  varieties  and  the  Satsuma  are 
extra  early  bloomers,  and  on  this  account,  more  liable 


CLOTHES  DON’T  ALWAYS  MAKE  THE  MAN.  Fig.  102. 

to  be  caught  by  late  frosts  in  Spring  than  some  of 
the  others.  Of  other  well-tested  sorts,  Willard  and 
Berckmans  should  be  rejected  as  far  too  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity  to  be  worthy  of  propagation.  Ogon  and  Normand, 
both  yellow  varieties,  are  vigorous  and  productive 
trees,  but  not  very  high  in  quality.  Chabot,  some¬ 
times  known  as  “Yellow  Japan,”  “  Chase,”  etc.,  is  a 
late  ripening  plum  of  fine  appearance  and  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Gold  is  a  small,  weak-growing  tree,  with 
fruit  somewhat  like  the  Ogon,  only  not  so  good  in 
quality. 

Many  new  varieties  are  being  tested  ;  probably  some 
of  them  will  prove  of  greater  value  than  those  we 
already  have,  and  an  orchardist  will  not  go  astray  in 
planting  the  best  ones  here  mentioned.  Every  one 
who  owns  a  family  fruit  garden  in  the  central  north¬ 
ern  States  makes  a  big  mistake  if  he  does  not  have  a 
good  number  of  these  trees  on  his  grounds,  for  the 
best  of  the  Japan  plums  can  be  grown  almost  as 
cheaply  and  abundantly  as  the  most  common  apples. 

J.  H.  HALE. 


SPRAYING  AND  SPRAY  MIXTURE. 

IMPOBTANT  POINTS  NOT  FULLY  DESCBIBED. 

Primer  Talk  Needed  —At  the  institutes,  I  find 
that  the  common  people  do  not  understand  much 
about  this  matter.  Take  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  in¬ 
stance  ;  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  free  work¬ 
ing  of  the  nozzle,  or  constant  filling  up  and  clogging, 
simply  by  the  way  in  which  the  lime  is  slaked  and 
the  ingredients  put  together.  It  can  be  done  so  as  to 
have  the  mixture  a  thick,  curdly  mass,  or  it  can  be 
done  so  as  to  pass  the  nozzle  almost  as  freely  as  water. 
It  is  very  annoying  to  have  to  be  continually  clearing 


nozzles.  “Bordeaux  Mixture:  Copper  sulphate,  six 
pounds ;  quick  lime,  four  pounds ;  water,  40  to  50 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  four  gallons 
of  water.  Slake  the  lime  in  an  equal  amount  of 
water,  then  mix  the  two,  and  add  enough  water  to 
make  40  gallons.” 

The  above  is  copied  from  a  very  popular  bulletin, 
but  I  am  sure  that  any  one  who  follows  it  in  making 
his  mixture  will  soon  make  up  his  mind  that  spray¬ 
ing  is  a  nasty  job,  and  will  not  pay.  Let  me  give  a 
little  more  explicit  directions,  and  every  sprayer  will 
be  thankful  for  them. 

Use  Good  Lime. — In  the  first  place,  one  should  be 
sure  to  get  the  purest  white  lime.  This  is  a  limestone 
country,  and  our  best  lime  can  be  bought  for  about  15 
cents  per  bushel ;  but  I  would  rather  pay  81  a  bushel 
for  the  best  Norwalk  white  lima  than  take  this  as  a 
gift.  The  Norwalk  lime,  if  properly  used,  will  be 
almost  as  constant  in  solution  as  milk.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  get  the  lime  fresh  and  unslaked,  and  I 
find  that,  if  slaked  in  boiling  water,  plenty  of  it,  and 
well  stirred  while  slaking,  it  will  be  much  finer,  and 
stay  in  suspension  very  much  longer.  I  also  find  that, 
if  the  lime  and  copper  sulphate  are  put  together  when 
strong,  they  form  a  curdly  mass  which  can  never  be 
reduced  so  as  to  work  satisfactorily. 

A  Stock  Solution. — When  spraying,  I  make  a 
stock  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  one  or  two  pounds 
to  the  gallon.  I  then  slake  the  lime  in  &  barrel  so  as 
to  have  it  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream ;  this 
should  be  kept  covered  so  as  to  keep  it  perfectly 
clean.  Now,  instead  of  putting  these  stock  solutions 
together  in  the  propjr  proportions  in  the  spray  tank, 
and  adding  water,  better  fill  the  tank  half  or  more 
full  of  water,  and  dip  the  needed  amount  of  sulphate 
solution  into  this,  stirring  well  before  the  lime  is 
added.  Then  add  plenty  of  water  to  the  lime  solu¬ 
tion,  and  stir  until  like  thin  milk.  If  let  stand  an 
instant,  the  heavy  particles  will  subside,  and  the  thin 
lime  milk  can  be  dipped  into  the  tank  of  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  ;  if  well  stirred,  it  will  not  sett’e  in  a  long  time. 

By  constantly  adding  more  water  to  toe  lime  solu¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  nearly  all  dipped  off,  and  nothing  taken 
that  will  in  the  least  obstruct  the  nozzle.  When  the 
operator  thinks  he  has  lime  enough,  and  the  mixture 
is  well  stirred,  it  should  be  tested  with  the  ferrocyan- 
ide  of  potassium  test,  and  lime  added  so  long  as  it 
shows  any  color.  [This  test  is  made  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  a  20-per-cent  solution  ferrocyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  So  long  as  dissolved  copper  exists  in  the 
mixture  the  addition  of  this  chemical  causes  a  reddish 
brown  precipitate  to  appear.  Lime  should  be  added 
till  no  change  takes  place  when  the  reagent  is  added 
Eds  ]  It  is  well  to  add  a  gallon  or  two  of  milk  of 
lime  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  sul¬ 
phate  ;  especially  should  this  be  done  if  Paris-green 
is  used  with  the  mixture. 

The  Arsenic  Poisons  —I  prefer  Paris-green  to 
London-purple,  because  it  is  more  uniform  in  strength, 
but  I  like  the  arsenite  of  lead  better  than  either.  It 
costs  no  more,  will  stay  in  suspension  better,  and  is 
fully  as  destructive  to  insects  ;  then  there  is  no  danger 
of  injuring  the  foliage  by  using  it.  To  make  this 
m'xture,  dissolve  11  ounces  acetate  of  lead  (common 
sugar  of  lead)  in  four  quarts  of  water,  also  dissolve 
four  ounces  of  arsenate  of  soda  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
using  wooden,  glass  or  stone  ware  to  hold  these  solu¬ 
tions.  When  dissolved,  pour  them,  one  at  a  time,  into 
40  or  more  gallons  of  water,  and  add  enough  to  make  100 
or  150  gallons,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  If  for  canker  worms,  not  more  than  100 
should  be  used.  The  same  strength  is  right  for 
potatoes.  j.  s.  woodwabd. 


A  MAN  TO  SCARE  THE  CROWS. 

The  object  shown  at  Fig.  103  is  not  a  relic  of  the 
Spanish  War,  neither  has  he  been  out  with  the  boys. 
He  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  tired  feeling,  a  discouraged 
air;  but  that  may  come  from  his  lack  of  a  spinal  column, 
or  perhaps  from  the  coarse  fare  under  that  tattered 
vest.  For  be  it  known  he  is  only  a  man  of  straw. 
Beneath  that  ragged  hat,  no  active  brain  is  found. 
That  impassive  face  shows  neither  fear  nor  joy,  and 
the  same  vacant  stare  greets  both  friend  and  foe.  That 
massive  head  is  not  the  seat  of  giant  intellect.  He 
seems  a  little  askew  in  all  his  parts,  and  after  looking 
him  over  carefully,  no  one  with  due  regard  to  truth 
can  say  that  he  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Yet  who  shall  say  that,  with  all  his  imperfections, 
he  has  not  played  well  his  part  on  life’s  mimic  stage  ? 
Our  correspondent,  Jas.  M.  Stanfield,  found  him 
guarding  a  corn  field  in  Tennessee,  and  no  one  may 
say  that  he  did  not  do  his  duty  well,  much  better, 
perhaps,  than  some  of  nobler  mien  or  more  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  natural  gifts.  He  had  a  mission  to  per¬ 
form,  and  he  never  shirked  his  duty.  Would  that 
we  might  all  have  as  good  a  record  in  our  life’s  work. 
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Pf/fflS  FOR  NINE  MONTHS. 

A  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  BEST  FROM  AUGUST 
TO  MAY. 

Price  of  a  Set  of  Twelve. 

What  is  the  best  of  the  early  pears  ? 
Which  is  the  earliest  of  the  best  ?  We 
would  name  Eliot’s  Early  first,  except 
that  our  experience  has  been  confined  to 
but  one  tree.  This  bears  annually, 
but  the  birds  have  managed  to  injure 
nearly  every  pear  as  it  has  ripened.  The 
size  of  the  pear  is  about  that  of  Early 
Wilder,  but  the  quality  is  better,  and  it 
ripens  earlier.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  tree  is  as  productive. 

Angkll. — It  was  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  1804,  that  we  received  from  Isaac 
C.  Rogers,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  several 
specimens  of  a  pear  that  he  had  named 
the  Angell.  The  size  was  about  that  of 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  the  color  a  bright  yel- 
lov  with  a  showy  crimson  spreading 
over  about  one-third  of  it.  The  flesh 
was  a  little  doarse,  moderately  juicy, 
subacid,  and  a  trifle  gritty.  We  com¬ 
mented  at  the  time  :  “  Its  earliness,  size 
and  exceeding  beauty  will,  no  doubt,  se¬ 
cure  it  a  ready  sale.  The  Angell  ripens 
just  about  with  Wilder.  Mr.  Rogers  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  quality  is  not  of  the  best, 
but  then,  they  look  well  and  sell  well.” 

The  Wilder  Pear  introduced  by  Chas. 
A.  Green,  of  Rochester,  is  one  of  the  best 
first-earlies.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  has  said 
of  it :  “  It  has  come  to  stay.”  John 
J  Thomas  said  of  it :  “  Good,  hand¬ 

some,  pleasant.”  Thomas  Meehan,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  said  of  it:  “It  is 
larger  and  juicier  than  any  other  of  the 
earlier  pears  growing  here.” 

The  Giffakd  Pear — see  Fig.  91,  first 
page — ripens  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  tree  is  productive,  though  not  a 
very  fast  grower.  The  pear  is  much  the 
shape  of  the  Wilder,  though  perhaps  a 
little  more  pyriform.  The  skin  is  of  a 
yellowish-green  color,  sometimes  with  a 
tint  of  red  on  the  sunny  side.  The  flesh 
is  tender,  juicy  aad  pleasant.  We  should 
rank  it  5,  the  scale  being  from  1  to  10. 
It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Margaret. —  See  Fig.  98,  first  page. 
— This  is,  also,  rather  a  small  pear, 
ripening  a  trifle  later  than  the  Giffard, 
viz.,  the  last  of  August.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
excellent  illustrations  accompanying 
this  article,  describe  it  in  this  way: 
“Skin  greenish-yellow  with  brownish- 
red  cheek,  and  covered  with  greenish 
dots  ;  flesh  fine-grained,  melting,  juicy, 
vinous  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous,  upright  grower,  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  comes  into  bearing 
early.”  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon  describes  it  as 
follows:  “Form  oblong-obovate,  qual¬ 
ity,  5  in  the  scale  from  1  to  10 ;  stem 
medium,  cavity  none,  color  yellow, 
mostly  covered  with  deep  red,  with  small 
russet  dots  ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  vinous, 
sweet.”  Its  season  is  about  the  last  of 
August.  Fig.  98  shows  a  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  pear  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

The  Bartlett. — Next  in  our  succes¬ 
sion  of  fruits  which  is  to  last  us  from 
early  August  until  May  we  must  men¬ 
tion  the  Bartlett.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description  except,  it  may 
be,  to  say  that  the  tree  bears  at  an  early 
age,  is  very  productive,  and  succeeds 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  This  pear 
ripens  about  September  1.  See  Fig.  93. 

Louise  Bonne — see  Fig.  95,  first  page 
— comes  next,  ripening  in  early  October. 
It  ranks  in  size  about  8,  according  to 
our  schedule,  the  shape  being  sightly 
pyriform  and  one-sided,  the  stem  set 
obliquely.  The  color  is  light  green,  with 
a  reddish  cheek,  the  flesh  is  white,  tinted 
with  green,  subacid,  melting,  juicy.  The 
tree  grows  vigorously  on  either  pear  or 
quince  ;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  on 
quince. 


Seckkl  — See  Fig.  89,  first  page. — In 
this  we  have  small  size  and  exquisite 
quality.  We  should  rank  the  size  as 
3  and  quality  as  10.  It  ripens  in 
early  October.  The  tree  is  both  hardy 
and  productive.  If  we  could  have  but 
one  October  pear  in  our  collection,  we 
should  choose  either  the  Seckel  or 
Worden-Seckel,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  the  Smiths  &  Powell 
Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  introducers, 
every  October  for  the  past  seven  years. 
It  ripens  nearly  with  Sheldon  or  perhaps 
10  days  later.  The  shape  and  coloring  are 
much  the  same  as  of  the  Seckel,  but  it  av¬ 
erages  larger,  and  quality  fully  as  good, 
though  possibly  a  trifle  less  spicy.  The 
tree  has  the  advantage  of  bearing  at  an 
earlier  age.  Storjs  &  Harrison  state  that 
the  Worden-Sfckel  is  a  half  larger  than 
its  parent,  equal  in  quality,  more  juicy 
and  with  an  equally  rich  aroma.  They 
find  the  tree  “  a  more  upright  and  rapid 
grower,  hardy,  and  an  enormous  bearer.” 

Mr.  Geo  T.  Powell  pronounces  it  “one 
of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  the  pear 
supply  of  recent  years.”  Prof.  Roberts, 
of  Cornell,  says  that  it  “  deserves  a  place 
among  the  best  pears  in  the  country.” 
Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  says  “  The  world 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  a 
better  pear  when  this  is  disseminated 
than  it  has  known  before,”  etc.  If  any 
of  our  readers  can  fairly  say  anything 
against  the  Worden-Seckel  pear,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

The  Sheldon — see  Fig.  92,  first  page 
— is  of  medium  size  and  roundish  form. 
It  is  at  first  of  a  russet ed  green  color, 
dull  red  in  the  sun.  When  fully  ripe, 
the  color  may  be  described  as  a  dull 
brown.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous. 
In  quality,  it  is  vinous,  melting,  juicy, 
aromatic  and  rather  sweet.  This  pear 
ripens  during  October. 

Howell  should  be  considered  here.  It 
is  a  beautiful  pear  of  a  yellowish  color, 
often  with  a  bright  red  cheek.  The  flesh 
is  melting,  juicy  and  vinous.  It  ripens 
about  the  middle  of  October. 

Angouleme. — See  Fig.  90,  first  page. — 
This  pear,  when  well  cared  for,  grows 
to  the  largest  size,  being  in  shape  ob¬ 
tuse  pyriform,  we  should  rather  say 
truncated  pyriform.  Its  season  is  early 
November.  The  skin  is  yellowish-green 
with  reddish  russet  dots.  The  flesh  is 
buttery,  juicy  and  melting.  The  Duchesse 
d’ Angouleme,  as  it  was  once  called,  suc¬ 
ceeds  splendidly  upon  quince  stock,  the 
pears  growing  to  a  larger  size  and  be¬ 
ing  of  better  quality  than  if  grafted 
upon  pear  stock. 

Lawrence — see  Fig.  94,  first  page — is 
of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyriform  in  shape, 
light  yellow,  russeted ;  flesh  sweet, 
juicy,  melting  and  aromatic.  We  would 
rank  the  quality  as  at  least  7,  though 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  ripened.  We  should  call  this  an 
early  Winter  pear.  The  tree  bears  early 
and  abundantly. 


Anjou  (Beurrfi  d’Anjou)  — Fig.  97,  first 
page. — This  may  be  described  as  in  form 
bluntly  pyriform.  The  skin  is  green 
with  a  tint  of  yellow.  It  rarely  shows 
a  red  cheek.  We  should  rank  this  in 
size  as  8  to  9  The  flesh  is  melting  and 
buttery.  I?  is  sprightly  and  vinous 
Perhaps  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
best  of  the  early  Winter  pears.  It  is 
an  excellent  keeper.  For  several  years 
past,  we  have  had  occasion  to  thank 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  for  a  box  of  perfect 
An  jous  sent  us  as  late  as  late  November. 
The  tree  is  a  healthy,  strong  grower.  It 
seems  to  succeed  everywhere. 

Winter  Nelis  — See  Fig.  99,  first  page. 
— This  is  an  early  Winter  pear,  rather 
below  medium  size,  of  a  roundish  pyri¬ 
form  shape.  It  is  yellow  at  maturity, 
covered  with  a  network  of  russet.  In 
quality,  it  is  ranked  by  leading  pomolo- 
gists  as  best,  if  the  fruit  is  properly 
thinned  out.  The  tree  is  very  strag¬ 
gling,  but  vigorous  and  productive. 

Josephine  ds  Malines  — This  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  of  our  latest 
pears.  It  ripens  as  late  as  February. 
The  tree  is  not  a  rapid  grower,  but  it  is 
hardy  and  fairly  productive.  The  size 
of  the  pear  is  medium  and,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  Fig.  100,  first  page,  is 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


" Laugh  Out,  Oh, 
Murmuring  Spring." 


It  is  the  time  to  laugh,  the  year’s  fresh 
prime.  Sensible  people  now  do  the  same 
that  nature  does— aim  to  be  puriOed,  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  They  use  that  mar¬ 
vellous  blood  purifier,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
Its  work  and  worth  are  known  world  wide. 


JfcGClli  Sakktfiauffc 


Never  Disappoint 


urn 


Thirty-Eight  Tons 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  OF  ENSILAGE  per 
acre,  actual  weight.  Cost  of  seed  only  $1.  Book 
tolling  all  about  it  mailed  free.  ROSS  BROTHERS, 
No.  1U2  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SORGHUM  SEED 

in  new  sacks.  $  .25  per  bu.;  two  bu.,  $2.40;  four  bn.  or 
more,  $1.10  per  bu.  Will  give  double  the  tons  of  feed 
than  any  other  crop.  B.  H.  BROWN.  Oxford.  Ohio. 


^  I  J apanese  Barnyard  Millet 

I  Ol  Oolu  Seed.  Address 
Prof.  W.m.  P.  Brooks,  Mass.  Agr.Col.,  Amherst, M ass 
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URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual,  /  / 


An  elegant  new  book  of  176  pages,— gives  much 
valuable  information  about  BEST  SEEDS,  and 
offers  thousands  of  dollars  in  CASH  PRIZES. 

FREE  to  anv  address  sent  on  a  postal  card. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Hast  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOB  14  CENTS 

W e  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,000 
new  customers,  and  hence  oner 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish,  10c 

1  Pkg.  Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  10c 
’  “  Earliest  Red  Beet,  10« 

'  I.ongLightn’gCucnmberlOo 
'  Salzer’s  Best  Lettuce,  16c 
'  California  Fig  Tomato,  20© 

‘  Early  Dinner  Onion,  10a 
'  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  loo  1 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cent*,  $1.00 
Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  wo  will  1 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  I 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  <fc  1  4c 
postage.  We  invite  your  trade  and 
know  when  yon  once  try  Salzer’s 
seedai  you  will  never  get  along  wit  h- 
outthora.  Onion  Seed  OSe.  and 
np  a  lb.  Potatoes  at  St  1.20 
a  BUI.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.  Ill 
JOHN  A.  SAl.ZKH  SEED  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


ESTABLISHED  1850. 

Try  Batchelor’s  Seeds. 

Everything  for  the  Garden  and  Farm.  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.  Our  Seeds  are  all  first-class, 
no  old  seed. 

BATCHELOR’S  SEED  STORE.  Utica!  n.  Y. 

COW  PEAS 

The  Famous  Forage  Crop 
and  Soil  Improver. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  for  these  and  all 
Southern  specialties, Including Soja  Beans,  Velvet 
Beans,  Pearl  orCattail  Millet,  Teoslnte,  En¬ 
silage  Corn,  Spanish  Peanuts,  Chul'as,  Sorg¬ 
hums,  etc.  Send  for  our  Interesting  Catalogue, 
giving  full  information  about  these  crops.  Prices 
quoted  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  <&  SONS , 

Seedsmen.  Richmond,  Va. 


BLOODY  BUTCHER 

Or  Turkey  Track  Corn,  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest, 
largo  eared,  long  kernel  corn  grown.  Bushel,  $1  25; 
peck,  50c.:  quart  by  mail,  postpaid,  25c. 

Improved  Learning,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  One 
Hundred  Day  Bristol,  Cuban  Giant  Ensilage,  Extra 
Early  Huron  Dent,  Golden  Beauty.  Iowa  Gold  Mine, 
$1  per  bushel;  peck,  40c.  New  sacks  free.  These  corns 
are  all  grown  In  Northern  Ohio,  and  selected  with 
great  care  especially  for  seed.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices  on  lots  of  10  bushels. 

F.  D.  PIERCE,  Box  43,  Wakeman,  Huron  County,  O. 


Farmers  &  Gardeners 


Write  for  our  new  1899  catalogue.  Full  of  valuable  points 
and  suggestions  which  bring  profit.  Contains  description,  prices 
and  directions  for  growing.  All  kinds  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Machinery. 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS,*- 

21  and  23  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1784) 


SPECIAL— To  get  names  of  seed  growers  we  will  mail  5  distinct  packets  of  named 
Sweet  Peas  (retail  at  dc.  each)  and  our  beautiful  catalogue  to  any  address  for  10c. 
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Quick  Cultivation 

and  perfect  cultivation  are  both  made  possible  by  the  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel 
Cultivator.  It  is  a  big  advance  in  machinery  for  cultivating.  The  perfect 
work  it  does  on  the  level  or  on  hillsides,  on  broad  straight  rows  or  narrow 
crooked  rows  or  among  small  plants,  makes  it  the  best  all-round,  always-reli- 
able  cultivator  on  the  market.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction  always.  Reduces 
the  time  and  trouble  of  cultivating  to  the  least  possible.  It  always  presents 
the  face  of  the  tooth  squarely  in  front.  Bull  hearings  make  it  light  in 
draft  and  easy  to  adjust.  Every  part  is  always  under  control.  The 


Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator 

is  built  on  Iron  Age  lines  with  the  thorough,  honest  workmanship  that 
lias  made  the  name  famous.  Hence  it  doesn’t  wear  shakyandlo.se  the 
rigidity  so  important  if  you  want  to  cultivate  accurately.  First  order 
In  new  territory  secures  special  price.  Write  for  the  Iron  Age  Book  uhich 
yives  illustrations,  descriptions  and  prices  of  all  the  Iron  Aye  Implements. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  602,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

roundish  and  only  slightly  pyriform. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  rosy  color,  melting, 
juicy  and  very  sweet. 

P.  Barry. — We  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  pear.  It  is  described  as 
from  “medium  to  larg3  size;  shape  ob¬ 
tuse  pyriform,  skin  orange  yellow,  cov¬ 
ered  with  russet  dots  and  blotches ;  the 
flesh  very  juicy,  buttery,  fine-grained, 
with  a  sprightly,  rich  and  excellent  fla¬ 
vor.  It  is  considered  the  very  best  late 
Winter  pear,  or  more  correctly,  a  Spring 
pear,  as  its  season  of  ripening  is  usually 
in  April.  It  has  been  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  as  late  as  the  last  of  May.” 

The  texture  of  the  flesh  is  much  like 
that  of  Anjou.  The  tree  is  a  poor  grow¬ 
er,  and  requires  to  be  top-grafted.  Its 
form  is  shown  at  Fig.  96,  first  page. 

Price  of  a  Set  of  12. — The  following 
set  of  12  of  the  best  varieties  of  pears 
ripening  in  succession,  from  August 
until  April,  may  be  purchased  for  83  or 
less  :  Giffard,  Margaret,  Bartlett,  Louise 
Bonne,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Angoulgme, 
Lawrence,  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Jose¬ 
phine  de  Malines  and  P.  Barry.  The 
Wilder  and  the  Angell  may  be  bought 
for  20  cents  each,  less,  of  course,  in  larger 
quantities.  The  price  of  the  Worden- 
Seckel,  the  pear  being  new,  is  from  60 
cents  to  75  cents  each . 

These  doz»n  trees,  in  a  few  years,  will 
yield  enough  pears  to  supply  the  needs 
of  a  moderate  family  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  though  the  late  pears 
will  require  painstaking  care  to  ripen 
them  as  they  should  ripen.  The  pleasure 
derived  from  a  choice  little  orchard  of 
this  sort,  should  be  considered.  A  pear 
tree  is  beautiful  in  itself,  beautiful  in 
form  and  foliage,  blossom  and  fruit.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  and  a  suggestiveone  that 
the  majority  of  farmers  and  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  country  towns  are  without  fruit, 
except  it  may  be  from  aged,  inferior 
trees  and  neglected  berry  patches  so  over¬ 
run  with  weeds  that  the  fruit  is  not 
worth  gathering.  The  R.  N.-Y.  urges 
those  of  its  readers  who  have  no  choice 
fruit,  even  though  they  have  but  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre  of  land,  to  begin  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  dozen  varieties  of  pears  men¬ 
tioned.  There  are  ne’er-do-well,  im¬ 
provident,  weary  people  who  would  not 
care  for  the  trees  if  they  were  presented 
to  and  carefully  planted  for  them.  But 
to  those  who  love  their  homes  and  would 
render  them  more  attractive  to  them¬ 
selves  while  influencing  the  children 
towards  a  more  refined,  useful  life,  the 
dozen  pear  trees  we  ask  them  to  plant 
may  prove  an  effective  object  lesson  to 
influence  for  the  better  their  entire  lives. 

A  subscriber,  F.  G.  Pontius,  of  Grove- 
port,  O.,  writes  us  that  he  greatly  en¬ 
joys  farming,  but  that  he  would  enjoy  it 
better  if  prices  were  better.  He  makes 
a  specialty  of  wheat  raising.  Last  season 
20  acres  of  wheat  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
37  K  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  10  acres 
yielded  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Pon¬ 
tius  adds :  “  When  the  farmer  can  raise 

a  good  crop  of  anything,  he  is  ahead.  If 
he  can  raise  but  10  or  15  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  he  would  better  sell  out  ”... 

We  have  had  several  interesting  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  queer  results  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Flower-pot  potato  experi¬ 
ment,  though  but  one  explanation  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  does  not  at  all  explain  : 

I  can  tell  just  exactly  why  Carman  failed  In 
this  Flower-pot  experiment.  I  am  surprised  that 
any  agriculturist  should  make  such  a  blunder. 
This  same  plot  will  not  yield  next  year  with  out¬ 
side  land,  and  will  not  excel  other  land  the  third 
year.  He  violated  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
and  such  work  would  cause  him  to  starve  to  death 
on  a  farm . 

The  Dewey  Strawberry. — The  pleas¬ 
ant  little  controversy  which  has  been 
going  on  between  Mr.  Nimon  and  Mr. 
Pennell  as  to  which  of  the  two  varieties 
that  they  produced  is  entitled  to  the 
name  Dewey,  is  no  ;v  happily  ended.  Mr. 
Pennell  now  gives  up  the  name  of  Dew¬ 
ey,  and  gives  to  his  variety  the  name  of 
his  own  family,  Pennell.  This  name 
was  suggested  by  Prof.  Waugh . 


Mr.  D.  S.  Passavant,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ,  asks  for  symposium  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Japan  plums.  He  says: 
“  The  reports  of  growers  are  so  conflict¬ 
ing  and  contradictory  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  the  Japs,  that  I  think  you  would 
render  your  readers  a  real  service  if  you 
would  get  up  a  symposium  of  short  re¬ 
ports  from  growers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
Japan  plums  is  that,  in  colder  latitudes, 
where  the  blossoming  period  is  retarded, 
they  seem  to  bear  yearly  crops,  and 
much  farther  south  of  this  latitude, 
they  also  do  well ;  but  through  the 
middle  Atlantic  States,  they  have  been 
invariably  caught  by  the  late  frosts  of 
March  and  April.  A.  A.  Halladay,  of 
Vermont,  reports  good  crops  yearly, 
while  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Antony,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  report  only  an  occasional  crop  in  a 
series  of  years.  I  have  lost  the  fruit  of 
30  Japs — 10  varieties — successively  for 
four  years  by  frosts  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.” 

Yes,  we  think  we  may  serve  our  plum- 
loving  readers  well  by  collecting  the  de¬ 
sired  facts  as  to  where  the  Japs  succeed 
well,  and  where  they  fail . 

The  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 

E.  II. ,  Sarnia  (no  State). — Which  is  the  best  way 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda  on  cabbage  and  tomatoes  ? 
What  quantity  ?  Is  it  good  for  lettuce  in  a  green¬ 
house  ? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  one-sided 
fertilizer,  containing  nitrogen  only, 
hence  should  be  used  with  a  full  supply 
of  the  minerals,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  either  already  in  the  soil  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  previous  heavy  manuring,  or  ap¬ 
plied  and  worked  into  the  soil  before 
setting  the  plants  ;  200  to  300  pounds 
may  be  safely  applied,  spreading  one- 
half  of  it  evenly  over  the  row  at  the 
time  of  setting  the  plants,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  like  manner  three  to  five 
weeks  later.  Instead  of  broadcasting  it, 
the  nitrate  may  be  strewed  along  the 
row,  covering  about  one-half  the  space, 
but  just  as  good  results  will  be  obtained 
by  spreading  broadcast.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  applying  to  the  cabbages, 
since  more  or  less  of  the  fertilizer  will 


Grape  Vines 

_  Ww  price*.  DpierlpUr*  Hat  ft-ea. 
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Extra  fine  stock  CUR 


Small 

Fruits 
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CAMPBELL'S 

Warranted  true.  T  8. 
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’RANTS,  Gooseberries, 

Y  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
1C  11AHD  CO.,  Fred  on  I*,  N.r, 


1  A  D  A  N  PLUMS,  PEAR  and  QUINCE,  per  100. 

JMlMIl  Peach,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

A  BA-RG-iLUNT 

75  Excelsior  Strawberry  Plants,  sent  by  mall,  pre¬ 
paid,  for  $1.  Earliest  large,  firm,  productive  berry. 
Cat.  free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mich. 

Lakeview  Farm  Berry  Plants. 

1,000,000  Plants  and  V  mos.  Prices  reduced.  Loudon 
$8  per  M.  Agent  Eclipse  Spray  Pump.  Send  for 
catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

QEDIGREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

“  of  the  best  varieties.  None  better  offered.  $1.25  per 
1,000  and  up.  WM.  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

in  Gold  paid  to  name  a  valuable  NEW 
X  VII  STRAWBERRY.  Catalogue  and  particu- 
**  lars  free.  PETER  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

nine  II IV  III- Parker  Karle  Junior  Straw- 
mrc  llllll  III  berry.  Six  plants  by  mail 
for  25c.  T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

QTUAW BERRY  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots.  The 
O  oheapest  and  best  plants  In  Now  England.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  C.  PEIRCE,  Dighton,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, BEST  SST 

Circular  free,  send  for  It.  B.  King,  Tewksbury,  Mass 

peppy  PI  ANT^  fre0  from  bUght’  Miller  Red 

DCnnl  iLMll  1  0  raspberry  and  Lucretia  dew¬ 
berry  $3.50  per  1,000.  Strawberry  plants  $1.26  per  1,000 
up.  Catalogue  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

FIVE  Strawberries. 

Fifteen  Leading  Varieties.  Prices 
APDCC  right.  E.  CHURCH,  Drtnkwater  Farm, 
HUnCO  West  llanover,  Mass. 

inn  Strawberry  Plants,  by  mall, your  selection,  $1. 
IUU  Clvdo,  Carrie,  Darling,  Margaret.  Belt,  Man- 
well,  Seaford,  Glen  Mary,  Louis  Gauth  er,  Hall’s 
Favorite.  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 

FAYS’  PROLIFIC  RED  CURRANTS 

are  the  most  productive.  Write  for  cut-rate  prices. 

FRED.  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Mil  1  F  D  Kod  Ras->  50:  Lucretia  Dewberry,  $3.75; 
mlLLCn  Kansas  B  Kas.,$5  Strawberries,  $1.16  per 
1.000  and  up.  Maulo  s  Klondyke Corn. $1  bu.  Cow  Peas. 
Soja  Beans,  otc.  1, 1st  free.  E.  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del 

n  I  APFQEDQI  C  C— Ancient  Briton,  the  hardiest 
OLMuNDCnniCO  of  all,  85  cents  per  100.  and $5 
per  1  000.  Marlboro  Raspberry  the  same  prices. 

SPARTA  NURSERIES,  Sparta,  Wls. 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash,* 


Potash, 


properly  combined  with  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 


Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 


OERDAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Exhausted  Land. 

The  first  element  to  become  ex¬ 
hausted  in  land  is  nitrogen.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  100  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 
per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce 
astonishing  results.  It  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  available  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  More  about  it — use  and  results, 
in  our  book,  “ Food  for  Plant s;” 
mailed  free.  Write  John  A.  Myers, 
12— O  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “Home  Mixing.'' 


Raspberry  Plants  Cheap. — All  the 

money-makers.  Write  for  prices.  O.  W.  BUNDY, 
White  Rose  Fruit  Farm,  Colerain,  Ohio. 


lodge  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  is 
liable  to  cause  injury.  Spreading  just 
before  a  rain  will  avoid  any  trouble.  I 
cannot  advise  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
for  forcing  lettuce.  The  soils,  as  gen 
erally  prepared  for  the  forcinghouse,  are 
so  thoroughly  enriched  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  it 
without  result,  in  fact  a  reduction  in 
the  growth  may  take  place  through  de¬ 
nitrification.  A  T  J. 


Dr.  Mitchell  says  in  diffi¬ 
cult  cases  of  Anemia,  he  adds 
cod-liver  oil  half  an  hour 
after  each  meal  and  he  likes 
to  use  it  in  an  emulsion ;  that 
he  has  watched  with  grow¬ 
ing  surprise  some  listless, 
feeble,  creature  gathering 
flesh,  color  and  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  body  from 
this  treatment. 

“Scott’s  Emulsion”  is  cod- 
liver  oil  combined  with  hy- 
pophosphites.  It  regenerates 
tissue,  invigorates  the  nerves 
and  brain,  enriches  the  blood 
and  adds  fat  and  strength. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  liOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


BERRY  PLANTS,  that  grow  vigorous, guaranteed 
true  to  Dame,  all  the  new  &  Standard  sorts.  None 
liner;  cheap.  By  the  dozen  or  100,000.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


EW  STRAWBERRIES! 


NHm 

■  S  Hoit  complete  list  of  popular  varieties  in  MleU- 

■  ■  gan.  Strong,  healthy  plaints  FRESH  DUB  and 

GUARANTEED  y>  all  parts  U^iana  Canada.  W« 
also  make  a  Specialty  of  Choice  Michigan  Grows 

SEED  POTATOES. “;,l¥lliS;r,'£'0FREE 

and  note  what  our  customers  In  many  states  say  about 
our  eareftilly  growmand  gradedistock. 


FEANSBURGB  &  PIERSON,  Leslie,  Alich. 


BLACK 

DEW 


W  THAT  BEAR  FRUIT  (TRUE  TO  NAME) 

All  have  been  inspected;  no  heeled-ln  stock.  Beder 
Wood,  Crescent,  Lovett,  Michel’s  Early,  Wartleld, 
$1.25  per  M.  Barton’s  Brandywine,  Bismarck,  Gandy, 
Uaverland,  Tennessee  Prolific,  $1.75  Bubach,  Clyde, 
Parker  Earle,  Maytlower,  Jessie,  Wilson,  $2.  Cumber¬ 
land,  Wm.  Belt,  Glen  Mary,  Marshall,  Sharpless, 
Woolverton,  Windsor  Chief,  $2.50.  Mary,  Manwell, 
Excelsior,  Nick  Ohmer,  Seaford,  etc-  Cuthbert,  Man¬ 
sell,  Brandywine,  Turner,  Thompson,  $3.  Lucretia 
Dewberry,  $5.  100  varieties.  Name  pour  wants. 

WM.  C.  BABCOCK,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


PLANT  S 
AND 
CRAPE 
VINES 


t77.1T  Tf.Tt) 


Popular  ■  Popular 
&&G00D$.Sif  PRlCES^Vv 


The  Market  Gardener’s  Profit 

bles.  That  means  the  use  of  perfect  garden  implements.  A  drill  that  will  plant  any 
seed,  opening,  dropping,  covering  and  rolling  at  one  operation.  Cultivators  with  a  variety 
of  attachments  for  every  purpose ;  to  kill  all  weeds  acd  grass  and  break  up  the  top  crust  without  pruning 
theroots.  We  have  iu  the  Matthews  New  Universal  Hceders  uml  Cultivators  combined 
or  separate  tools  that  will  do  all  these  things  perfectly.  Our  Horse  Hoe  with  I  beam  frame  and 
Boring  steel  standards  can’t  be  beat.  Book  deaenbing  a  score  of  styles  mailed  free. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  Boston  and  Mew  Yoeh. 


SAVE  MONEY!  BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DIRECT. 

You  get  the  benefitof  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Our  entire  production 
goes  from  factory  to  farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JADOO  FIBRE*™ 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants or  Flowers 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  q«estions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Cata/pa  and  Maple  Trees. 

B.  V.  J ,  Suffolk  County ,  N.  Y.— Is  the  Catalpa 
as  desirable  for  a  shade  tree  as  the  maple  ?  Does 
It  grow  as  quickly?  Which  is  the  best  kind  of 
maple,  and  most  used  in  this  part  of  the  country? 

Ans. — The  Catalpa  will,  probably, 
grow  faster  than  any  of  the  maples. 
Whether  it  is  as  desirable  or  not  for  a 
shade  tree,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Its 
flowers  are  borne  in  conspicuous  ra¬ 
cemes,  while  the  maples  have  no  con¬ 
spicuous  flowers.  The  leaves  of  the 
Catalpa  are  so  large  in  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens  as  to  give  the  tree  a  tropical  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  would  choose  the  Hardy 
Catalpa  (Catalpa  speciosa).  Among  the 
maples,  we  would  choose  for  a  shade 
tree  the  Norway,  although  the  Sugar 
maple  is  somewhat  faster  growing.  If 
purple  leaves  are  valued,  Schwerdler’s 
or  Reitenbach’s  should  be  chosen.  The 
young  leaves  are  beautifully  tinted. 

A  Crop  After  Strawberries. 

T.  E.  A.,  Olenburn,  Pa.— Which  of  the  following 
plants  should  I  sow  after  a  strawberry  bed  has 
been  plowed  under  in  July,  so  as  to  enrich  the 
soil:  Winter  vetch,  cow  peas,  Dwarf  Essex  rape, 
Velvet  bean?  The  soil  is  not  sandy. 

Ans. — From  our  experience,  we  would 
say  cow  peas,  by  all  means.  We  are  too 
far  north  for  the  Velvet  bean,  and  the 
rape  is  not  a  nitrogen-catcher.  You  can 
drill  the  cow  peas  in  thin,  keep  the  cul¬ 
tivator  moving,  and  in  August,  sow 
Crimson  clover  as  you  would  in  corn  It 
is  not  sure  to  live,  but  there  is  a  fair 
chance  for  it. 

Cow  Peas  for  Poor  Soil. 

E.  11  R.,  Belleville,  Mich,— I  have  a  100-acre 
farm,  about  thret-quarte  s  of  which  is  high 
sand,  merging  to  gravel.  It  is  foul  with  Sand 
burrs  and  Quack  grass.  I  have  about  18  acres 
Fall-plowed  for  corn.  What  method  could  I  use 
to  bring  this  farm  up  to  a  reasonable  state  of 
fertility  ?  I  am  thinking  of  using  cow  peas. 
Would  they  be  proiitable  in  southeastern  Michi¬ 
gan  ?  I  have  no  money  to  buy  much  costly  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Ans  — If  we  had  this  farm,  we  would 
certainly  sow  cow  peas  as  the  most 
economical  way  of  bringing  it  back  to 
fertility.  Sow  the  peas  about  June  1  in 
drills  about  three  feet  apart,  and  culti¬ 
vate  them  as  long  as  you  can  get  through 
the  vines.  The  Early  Black  variety  has 
proved  best  for  us.  Let  the  vines  lie  on 
the  ground  through  the  Winter,  and 
work  them  in  through  the  Spring. 

A  Home  Mixture  Suggested. 

C.  E.  W.,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Will  the 
following  make  a  good  potato  manure  ?  Would 
it  pay  me  to  buy  and  mix  my  own  chemicals  at 
the  prices  quoted  ? 

360  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  at  2%  cents  per  pound, 

19  per  cent  ammonia. 

200  pounds  muriate  of  potash  at  2%  cents  per 

pound,  80  per  cent  muriate. 

•100  pounds  dissolved  bone  black  at  1^  cent  per 

pound,  16  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 

Is  pure  raw  bone  meal  at  1*4  cent  per  pound  an 
economical  fertilizer  combined  with  the  above  ? 

Ans. — The  chief  objection  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  that  you  have  only  one  form  of 
nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  very  solu¬ 
ble  and  immediately  available.  When 
nitrate  alone  is  used,  there  is  danger  of 
leaching  from  the  soil,  and  in  the  season 
when  the  tubers  are  forming,  there  will 
be  a  lack  of  available  nitrogen.  Organic 
nitrogen  like  that  found  in  blood,  bone, 
tankage  or  cotton  seed  meal  is  not  avail¬ 
able  until  hot  weather,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  plants  most  need  it  for  form¬ 
ing  the  tubers.  That  is  why  the  best 
high-grade  potato  fertilizers  contain 
nitrogen  in  a  number  of  different  forms, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  the  various  organic  forms. 
This  mixture  would  be  better  if  jou 
used  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
300  pounds  of  dried  blood,  or  more  of 
cotton-seed  meal.  There  is  hardly  enough 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  mixture.  We 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  fine  ground 
bone  at  $30  a  ton,  as  that  is  too  high- 
priced.  We  doubt  whether  home  mix¬ 
ing  would  pay  at  the  prices  quoted. 


Cow  Peas  for  New  Jersey. 

J.  C.,  Mt.  Jlermon,  N.  J.—l  have  a  poor  piece  of 
ground  that  I  wish  to  get  into  condition  for  Fall 
seeding  to  grain.  What  is  the  best,  Crimson 
clover  or  cow  peas  ?  When  is  the  time  to  sow, 
to  plow  under  the  cr<  p  the  latter  part  of  August  ? 

Ans. — In  this  case,  the  cow  pea  will 
be,  by  far,  the  better  crop.  Crimson 
clover  sown  in  the  Spring  will  not  prove 
satisfactory.  We  would  sow  the  cow 
peas  about  June  1.  In  plowing  them 
under  in  August,  you  should  use  lime 
before  sowing  grain. 

Plaster  no  Substitute  for  Lime 

R.  P.,  Easton,  Pa.— Will  400  pounds  of  lard 
plaster  to  the  acre  give  as  good  results  as  25 
bushels  of  lime?  I  wait  to  put  it  on  grain 
ground,  before  sowing,  and  harrow  it  in  so  as  to 
insure  a  good  catch  of  clover.  I  can  buy  plaster 
at  $8  a  ton,  and  lime  at  seven  cents  a  bushel,  but 
can  put  plaster  on  land  with  one-fourth  the  labor 
that  I  can  lime. 

Ans. — Plaster  will  not  answer  in  place 
of  the  lime  for  neutralizing  or  sweeten¬ 
ing  the  soil.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  because  in 
that  form,  the  lime  can  unite  with  various 
acids  in  the  soil,  and  render  them  harm¬ 
less.  It  is  the  special  form  of  lime  that 
is  needed  for  this  purpose.  Salt  and 
baking  soda,  for  example,  both  contain 
soda,  the  baking  soda  being  the  caibon- 
ate  of  soda,  while  the  salt  represents  the 
chloride  or  muriate.  No  one  would  take 
salt  as  a  remedy  for  a  sour  or  acid 
stomach,  neither  would  it  take  the  place 
in  cooking  that  is  filled  by  the  baking 
soda.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
form  or  combination  the  lime  is  in,  must 
be  considered. 


and  Roses 


for  public  and  private  grounds,  as 
well  as  for  the  orchard,  farm,  gar¬ 
den  or  city  lot.  Our  General 
Catalogue  and  Planter’s  Guide  is 

beautifully  illustrated,  contains 
accurate,  trustworthy  descriptions  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties,  and  is 
replete  with  practical  hintsand  sug¬ 
gestions  indispensable  to  planters.  It 
is  the  most  complete  published,  and 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

Choice  Selections.  Best  Goods.  Prices 
Reasonable.  Prepare  Your  Orders  Now. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Alt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established,  Fifty-nine  Years. 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PUNTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardena. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  nj 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every  *fj 
tiling  in  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 

To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  I 

Send  your  name  and  address  today  for  my 
8KE1)  HOOK  which  tells  how  to  got  THE 
,  BEST  SKEWS  FREE.  Seeds  that  will  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman. 

Box  12,  Flfleld,  Mich. 

FOHKKRI.T,  DECATUR. 


your  trees,  plants 
and  vines  with  the 

EMPIRE  KING 

or 

Garfield  Knapsack 

Sprayers.  Ferfect  agitators;  furnish  a 
fine,  continuous  perfect  spray.  They 
have  no  leather  or  rubber  valves  or 
packing.  Will  not' scorch  the  foliage. 

We  make  16  styles  of  spray  pumps.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Here  is  the  Record 

ECLIPSE 

Spray  Pump 

1892  to  1899— We  have 
won  first  place  at  nearly 
every  Gov’t  Experiment  Station 
In  United  8tates. 

1896 — Won  Canadian  Gov’t  con. 
test.  1898— Won  gold  medal  at  co¬ 
lonial  contest.  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa;  also  State  fruit  growers’ 
contest  of  Colorado  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  have  beaten  every  good 
pump  in  the  world,  and  have  never 
been  beaten.  This  proves  our 
claim  that  the  Eclipse  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
pump  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor ,  Mich. 


oar  new  patent 

SPRAYERS 

Indeed.  Kerosene  Emul- 
nade  while  pumping.  12  var- 
sprayers.  Bordeaux  and  Ver- 
morel  Nozzles,  the  World’s  Best# 

THE  DEMING  CO.  Salem,  0. 

Western  Agents.  Hennion  &  Hub- 
Chicago.  Catalog,  formulas  free 


LEGGETT’S  ANCHOR.  BRAND  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 


FOR  SPRAYING  TREES.  Destroys 
all  insect  life  on  bark,  San  Jos6  Scale  and 
the  like.  Indorsed  by  authorities. 

Write  for  prices.  Our  Spray  Calendar 
sent  free. 

Leggett  &  Brother,  301  Pearl  Street,  N.Y. 


BUY  DIRECT  and 

pay  but  one  profit.  Our 
assortment,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  com¬ 
plete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs, 

Plants,  Roses,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Barest  new,  choicest  old.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  today;  it  tells  it  all;  an  elegant 
hook,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated, 
free. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail 
postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  45th  year. 
44  greenhouses.  1(XX)  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &.  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  453  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees.  Roses,  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low.  We 
al60  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

K.  8.  PETERSON  &  SONS.  Montrose.  N.  Y. 


PUHIPI- We  send  plants  all  over  the  United 
WIlUlU EL  States,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  It 
will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  illus-  £1  flli/EDC 
trated  catalogue;  it’s  free.  iLUTvCVlwi 
LOUIS  P.  BUTLER,  Keene,  N.H. 


READER 


Keene,  N.  H. 


RARE  FLOWERS 


IF  YOU 
LOVE 

choice  only.  Address  Ellis  Bkos.. 
It  will  astonish  and  please.  t3TTKKE 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Onr 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  8tates  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

Per  100.  Per  M. 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . 10.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.1X1 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3.00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Fa. 


BARGAINS  PLANTS. 

8t  awberr.v,  Blackberry.  Raspberry,  Gooseberry.  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Grapes.  I  also  have  six  leading  variet  ies  of 
Poultry.  My  plants  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and 
prices  low.  My  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

It.  J.  STAHELIN.  Box  4,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


ARTinUHIf FQ  f  Mammoth  White  French. 
HnilUnUIVCd  ■  A  SURE  PREVENTIVE  of 
HOG  CHOLERA.  Enormous  yi-Bder.  and  the 
greatest  root  fattener  for  hogs,  sheep,  colls  and  cat¬ 
tle  known.  Write  for  circnlartelllng  all  about  them. 
Do  not  fail  to  plant  an  acre  this  Spring. 

W.  F.  MANLEY,  Richmond,  Ind. 


CARMAN  No.  3  <£Q.OO 

SEED  POTATOES.  Mil 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl..  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper.  Tuber.  10  ct«. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL. Waterloo,  N.Y 


Early  Andes  and  Early  Dawn  Potatoes 

By  mall,  1  pound,  25cents;  3  pounds,  OOcents.  Freight 
or  express:  Peck,  60  cents;  bushel,  $1.50;  barrel  (16j 
pounds),  $3.75.  No  catalogue. 

HENRY  C.  MAHSH.Muncle,  Ind. 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Admittedly  thk  Best.  Quantity  to  Suit. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATO  CO.  Greenville,  Mich. 


Best  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalogue  of  70  varieties  free. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.Y. 


ruiMiuco  18  varieties.  Prices  right  List 
FREE.  GEO.  U.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalt m.  Pa. 


UllTATIlt^  ox  Air.,  f  i  per  pound, 

I  U  I  M  I  UEw  by  mail,  postpaid.  See  The  U 
N.-Y.,  February  25.  1899  (No.  10),  of  Potato  Trials  for 
description.  G.  B.  BARTON,  Grantham,  N.  H. 


Admiral  Dewey  Potatoi!ce8tp^,8P08uenads.0$2 

three  pounds,  prepaid.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  C.  M.  ROBINSON,  Manorville.  N.Y. 


CCCfl  PHTATnFQ  expressly  grown;  none  more 
«U  IHI  Utd  vigorous  or  better.  Sped 

quality  you  want  ;  I  have  it.  Cir- n  M  TCCTCD 

cular  free.  BELLVILLE,  O.  I  EC  I  EH 


ror  oaie  Potatoes,  choice  stock,  at  $1  per  bu., 
f.  o.  b.  Also,  Carman  No.  3  at  76  cents. 

Address  J.  D.  MILTON,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes  three  bushel  bbl, 

Send  for  Circular.  F.  S  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES . 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  W11ITON,  Box  T,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


IMarket  Gardeners! 


*  * 

i: 

:: 


•  * 
:: 


make  money  by  getting  their  pro¬ 
duce  into  market  early.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  stimulating  effect  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

It  forces  the  most  rapid  growth  and 
imparts  quality,  crispness,  tender¬ 
ness,  etc.  All  about  it  in  our  free 
book,  “Food for  Plants.”  Ask  fora 
copy.  Address,  John  A.  Myers, 

12 — OJobn  St.,  New  York.  Ni-  ; 
trate  for  sale  by  : 

&  BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO.: 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


_____  _ _ CO<4W4W44W4W<<I 


«'EF™  BARTLETT «s  BALDWIN  APPLE*™" 

A  SURPLUS  of  above  varieties,  the  finest  two  and  three-year-old  trees  we  ever 
grew.  Ask  for  Bulletin  No  1 ,  which  will  give  you  our  reduced  prices  on  above. 
Also  see  elsewhere  in  this  issue  notice  of  our  free  catalogue,  which  you  should 
have  before  you  order.  CBO  CE  SEED  POTATOES. — No  frosted  stock,  as  our 
potatoes  were  all  safely  cellared.  .....  -w  0 
Cayuga  Nurseries.  Estab.  1847.  TArILEY  &  CO#y  C3yU^t3,  N.  Y« 


Six  Tools  in  One. 


Remove  one  bolt  from  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  No.  4  Combined  Drill,  and  in  a  minute  you  can  have  a  perfect 
Wheel-hoe,  a  Cultivator,  a  Rake,  or  a  Plow,  as  you  please.  The  drill  drops  in  hills  at  any  distance  apart,  or  sows 
perfectly  in  drills,  as  desired.  Six  Tools  in  One — and  each  the  best  tool  of  its  kind  made. 

This  quick  adaptation  to  the  work  is  the  great  feature  of  all  the  “Planet  Jr.”  tools — hand-drills,  wheel-hoes, 
horse-hoes,  and  two-horse  tools.  The  swiftness  and  cheapness  of  their  work  are  the  secret  of  farming  success. 

The  new  “  Planet  Jr.”  Catalogue  for  1899  not  only  describes  all  these  wonderful  tools,  but  includes  also  Sixteen  Full 
PAGES  of  fine  photographic  views — interesting  field  scenes  in  France,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  showing  the  different  crops  and  methods 
of  cultivation  with  the  “  PLANET  Jr.”  tools  at  work.  Write  us  for  a  copy  ;  it's  sent  free. 


$500  in  Gold  Write  fur  particulars. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia. 


$500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold 

►O-O-O-OO-GO-O-O-OO-OXT-O-O-O-O-OO-O-OO-O-O-O^-O-O-O-CX 
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A  "  Filler  "  for  Fertilizers. 

H.  T.  A.,  Mew  Jersey  —Would  it  be  a  good  plan 
to  mix  wheat  bran  with  sulphate  of  potash  for 
fertilizing  strawberries  ?  The  bran  will  render 
the  whole  more  easily  distributed.  If  not,  why 
not  ?  I  purpose  to  distribute  broadcast  over  the 
rows  as  advised,  adding  bran  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  per  acre,  to  make  the  potash  more  bulky 
and  distribute  more  evenly.  Would  cotton-seed 
meal  be  better  ? 

Ans. — We  consider  wheat  bran  poor 
stuff  to  use  as  a  mixture  for  fertilizers. 
It  is  too  coarse  to  obtain  an  even  mix¬ 
ture.  You  mig-ht  dissolve  the  sulphate 
of  potash  in  water,  and  then  soak  the 
whole  thing  through  the  bran.  But  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  would  be  much  better,  as 
it  contains  more  fertility,  and  will  mix 
better  with  the  sulphate. 

California  Scale  Remedies. 

j S.  P.  M ,  Jackson,  Mich. — A  man  from  California 
says  that  the  San  Jose  scale  insect  is  easily  over¬ 
come  by  the  following  formula,  which  has  been 
successfully  used  for  the  past  12  or  14  years,  by 
California  peach  growers:  20  pounds  sulphur, 
20  pounds  slaked  lime  and  10  pounds  of  salt. 
The  salt  is  dissolved,  then  added  to  the  lime. 
The  sulphur  is  next  put  in,  with  sufficient  water 
to  make  a  very  thin  liquid.  The  whole  is  boiled 
for  at  least  two  hours,  after  which  100  gallons  of 
water  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  sprayed  on 
the  trees  while  yet  warm.  He  also  says  that 
the  above  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  Pear-tree 
blight. 

Ans  —  The  sulphur,  lime  and  salt 
formula  has  been  used  somewhat  at  this 
end  of  the  country,  but  not  with  great 
success.  The  climate  of  California  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  use  of 
this  formula.  There  is  more  rain  in  the 
eastern  States,  and  it  was  found  that 
this  wash  will  not  stay  on  the  trees. 

Lime  and  Ashes  for  Potatoes. 

J.  Melt.,  Trenton,  Mo. — In  planting  potatoes  this 
Spring,  I  ata  thinking  of  mixinghard  wood  ashes, 
bone  and  tobacco  dust,  and  scattering  in  the 
rows  after  the  potatoes  are  dropped.  What 
would  be  your  opinion  of  this  plan  ?  The  soil  is 
of  fair  fertility.  I  can  raise  from  100  to  200 
bushels  per  acre  with  good  culture. 

Ans. — In  our  own  experience,  lime  and 
wood  ashes  have  not  given  good  results 
when  used  on  potatoes.  They  seem  to 
favor  the  development  of  scab.  Prof. 
Wheeler,  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  found  that  lime,  either 
air-slaked  or  in  the  form  of  ashes, 
neutralized  the  soil,  and  thus  aided  the 
development  of  the  fungus  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  scab.  On  land  where  no  scab 
fungus  has  been  found,  lime  might  not 
give  such  bad  results,  but  on  our  ordin¬ 
ary  eastern  soils,  we  would  not  advise 
its  use.  The  tobacco  dust  will  be  first- 
rate  to  use  in  the  drills.  It  is  a  fair  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  also  useful  as  an  insecticide. 

Offal  From  a  Slaughterhouse 

F.  P.  H.,  Ohio. — How  can  we  best  dispose  of  the 
offal  from  a  slaughterhouse  where  830,000  to 
840,000  worth  of  meat  is  butchered  yearly  ?  We 
have6“4  acres,  irrigate,  grow  celery  and  market 
garden  crops  under  high  culture.  We  also  have 
30  acres  on  which  we  grow  wheat,  clover  and 
corn.  All  is  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation. 

Ans. — Such  offal  contains  varying 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  little  or  no  potash.  In  the 
Spring  or  early  Summer,  it  can  be  hauled 
directly  to  the  field  and  plowed  under 
with  fair  results.  At  other  times,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  dry  it,  and  this  can 
be  done  by  spreading  it  under  cover  and 
keeping  it  well  dusted  with  plaster.  This 
will  dry  it  out,  and  prevent  a  bad  smell. 
When  thoroughly  dried,  it  can  be  crushed 
or  ground,  and  used  with  potash  salts  or 
wood  ashes,  although  we  would  not  mix 
the  wood  ashes  with  the  dried  offal.  An¬ 
other  way  to  handle  it,  is  to  compost  it 
with  stable  manure,  dried  muck  or  black 
soil,  using  a  fair  amount  of  potash  in 
making  the  compost  Probably  this  last 
method  would  be  the  most  satisfactory 
on  the  ordinary  farm. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  for  Potatoes 

Several  Subscribers. — How  is  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  mixture  made,  for  treating  potatoes  for 
scab?  How  long  should  the  seed  be  soaked? 
Will  it  injure  the  potatoes  for  seed  if  soaked  long 
before  it  is  time  to  plant  ?  Should  they  be  cut 
before  or  after  being  treated  ? 

Ans. — The  corrosive  sublimate  is  very 
poisonous,  and  should  be  handled  with 
great  caution.  The  solution  must  not 
come  into  contact  with  metal,  and  must 
be  prepared  in  earthen  or  wooden  ves¬ 


sels.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  water,  and  dilute  to  15  gal¬ 
lons.  Soak  the  seed  potatoes  in  this 
solution  for  13^  hour,  then  cut  and  plant. 
After  it  has  been  soaked,  do  not  put  it 
in  boxes  or  barrels  in  which  scabby  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  kept.  The  scab  fuDgus 
is  capable  of  living  year  after  year  in 
the  soil,  and  in  some  cases,  the  soil  has 
become  so  filled  with  it  that,  when  po¬ 
tatoes  are  grown  therein,  little  benefit 
is  derived  from  soaking  the  seed.  In  all 
ordinary  cases,  soaking  the  seed  as  di¬ 
rected  will  prevent  the  crop  from  being 
scabby.  Where  the  soil  is  badly  infest¬ 
ed,  Dr  Halsted  has  secured  good  results 
by  sprinkling  sulphur  in  the  trenches  at 
the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre.  An¬ 
other  method  is  to  soak  the  seed  pota¬ 
toes  two  hours  in  formalin,  using  eight 
ounces  to  15  gallons  of  w  ater.  This  may 
be  prepared  in  any  kind  of  a  vessel,  and 
is  not  poisonous.  The  name  given  to 
formalin  by  chemists  is  40-per-cent  for¬ 
maldehyde  gas. 

Osage  Orange ,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

A  T.,  Clinton,  Mo. — 1.  How  should  I  sow  the 
seed  for  an  Osage  orange  hedge?  2.  How  much 
seed  would  be  required  to  make  about  one-eighth 
mile  of  fence  ?  3  In  June,  I  planted  some  very 
fine,  smooth,  oblong-shaped  potatoes  in  well  pre¬ 
pared,  rich  garden  soil,  where  there  had  been 
good  potatoes  grown  the  year  previous.  They 
came  up  all  right,  were  well  hoed,  and  kept  free 
of  weeds.  But  they  blossomed,  and  kept  on  blos¬ 
soming.  The  tops  grew  tall,  and  were  a  light 
green  instead  of  the  rich  dark  color.  At  digging 
time,  they  were  yet  green,  and  in  bloom.  I  pulled 
up  some  of  them,  and  found  instead  of  a  crop  of 
good  potatoes,  only  a  few  small  tubers,  which 
had  sent  out  short  stems  with  more  little  tubers. 
They  were  knotty,  and  very  irregular  in  form, 
and  of  a  whitish  color,  while  the  seed  was  of  a 
pink  color.  4.  Will  seed  field  corn,  if  bought  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  do  well  if  planted  in  southwest 
Missouri  ? 

Ans — 1.  The  seeds  should,  after  being 
well  soaked,  be  sown  in  early  Spring.  2. 
We  cannot  say  just  how  many  seeds 
would  be  required  to  make  one  mile  of 
hedge ;  as  the  seeds  are  but  50  cents  a 
pound,  this  is  of  but  little  consequence. 
3.  We  have  had  precisely  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  ourselves.  Potatoes  planted  in 
rich  soil,  as  late  as  June,  if  the  rest  of 
the  season  should  be  favorable,  are  sure 
to  grow  to  stalks  and  leaves.  They  grow 
so  vigorously  that  they  haven’t  time  or 
inclination  to  form  tubers.  The  light 
green  color  of  the  foliage  is  proof  of  its 
too  rapid  growth.  4.  Yes. 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  36  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York. — A  deal  of  taste  has  been  shown  in  the 
arrangement  and  get-up  of  this  little  book  entitled 
“  The  Seeding  and  Preservation  of  Golf  Links.” 
The  chapters  are  entitled,  Turf-forming  Grasses, 
comprising  17  different  species  and  varieties; 
The  Theory  of  Grass-seed  Mixture;  Formation 
of  Putting  Greens ;  Time  of  Sowing;  Weeds, 
Earthworms,  Fertilizers;  Rolling  and  Mowing. 
It  is  very  plain  that  different  soils  require  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  grass,  if  we  would  have  ideal 
golf  links.  We  must  consider  whether  they  are 
sandy,  clayey,  low  and  wet,  or  high  and  dry. 
Fine,  enduring  grasses  of  low-growing  habit 
should  be  selected.  Turf-forming  grasses  should 
be  selected,  and  all  bunch-forming  grasses  like 
Orchard  grass,  which  grows  in  tussocks,  should 
be  avoided.  A  mixture  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
grasses  described  in  this  book,  the  peculiarities 
of  soil  and  situation  being  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  will  give  the  best  results. 


A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  Pneu¬ 
monia.  I  continued  to  grow  worse,  until  at  last  THE 
DOCTORS  GAVE  ME  UP  TO  DIE.  I  then  com¬ 
menced  taking  Jayne's  Expectorant  and  improved 
steadily  under  this  medicine  until  I  was  completely 
cured.— JONATHAN  REEVES,  Hutchins,  Texas, 
November  6, 1896. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 

—  Adv. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BES1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES!  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer* 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samplef- 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  K. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

I— I av/ana,  I II. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  #19.5)5. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  819.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  tlie  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  In  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


Cheaper  to  buy  new  than  repair  old — H  Y  ? 

S6.50  buys  4  Hugny  Wheel.  7-M  in.  Steel  Tire 
$6.85  buys  4  Carriage  Wheels  1  in.  Steel  Tire 
U1  Repairing  soon  oats  up  price  of  new. 

W  Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 

^  VV'e  give  full  value  for  money. 

5?  We  can  furnish  axles  and  set  boxe.i 
properly.  Write  for  new  price  list 
00  No.  12  and  directions  for  measuring. 
WIUlIStlTOJJ  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  #5.80 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  #8.20 
1  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  W.Boob,CenterHaU,Dept.K,I’a. 


FRAZER  JSL. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  tW~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  BALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(When  the  Posts  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts • 

We  can  give  you  valuable  Information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  tor  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


p$1'.§§’  MAKE  your  fence 


in  various  sty  ies,  costing 
from  10  to  20  cents  per  rod, 
with  the  most  durable  and 
easiest  operated  machine 
on  the  market.  Exclusive 
sale  in  counties  given  a 
reliable  hustling  man. 
This  Is  an  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity.  Write  for  circulars  &  full  particulars  to  the 
WILLMARTH  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich 


write:  ror 

SAMPLE  STAY 

AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  ABOUT  OUR 

$10  MACHINE 

Wholesale  price  where  we  have 
no  Agent.  Agency  for  nothing. 
Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
Box  1  Norwalk,  0.,  U.S.A. 


You  want  the  BEST  and  SIMPLEST 

Fence  Machine. 

WE  HAVE  THEM  AND 

WILL  PROVE  IT  BY  A  TRIAL. 

$10  J^$I5  LAWN  F ENcTng" 

FARM  and  YARD  GATES,  Wire 
and  Ratchets,  and  Fence  Supplies 
at  low  cost.  FREE  CIRCULARS. 

Xiurelva  Fence  Co. 

Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


Keeps  him  In. 
Keeps  others  out. 


HORSE-HIGH , 

With  our  Duplex  Ant  omnt  to 
FcneeMaohlncyou  can  make 
100  styles  of  fence  at  the  rate 
of  OOrodaaday.  Every  rod  of 
it  will  possess  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  attributes  made  promi¬ 
nent  in  this  a<L  Makes  a  per¬ 
fect  general  purpose  fence  at 
J8c.perrod.  Poultry fenco lOo. 
per  rod.  ltabbit-proof  fence 

BULL-STRONG 

f  or  nurseries,  orchards,  etc., 
16c.  perrod,  and  a  good  hog 
fence  for  12c.  per  rod.  Plain, 
coiled  springand  barbed  viro 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  price. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before 
buying  wire  or  fencing. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  106,  Ridgevllle,  Ind. 

PIG-TIGHT 


THE  STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE! 


DO  YOU  WANT  THAT  KIND 


It  don’t  cost  any  more  than  the  weaker  ones.  We 
sell  it  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale  and  save  him 
the  Dealer’s  Profit.  It’s  a  big  item  to  you. 
Write  us  a  postal  card  for  free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


2*ilLuDrive  a  Nailf 

Anybody  that  con  drive  » 
null  can  build 

Chandlee  Fence. 

Any  kind  of  wire  may  be  used. 

Makes  the  most  rigid,  strong- 
v  n  nm  ext,  mid  most  durable  fence 

No-  \  HI  that  can  he  made  of  wire.  Look  at  the 

''nr,ll  I  I  cut.  “THAT  STAY  WILL  STAY.” 

Steel  VII  w  j,-0  twisting,  straining  or  breaking.  Th. 
leeret  1b  in  the  lock  which  absolutely  holds  the  stay. 
It  moke*  the  cheapest  good  wire  fence  known. 
WE  WANT  AGENTS.  Reliable  and  responsible  men  only. 
We  give  exclusive  territory  to  right  men.  Write  for 
terms  and  territory.  Sample  and  Catalogue  Free. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOME 

SHARKS 

will  offer  to  sell  you 
air,  earth  or  sky  along 
witli  tho  right  to  twist 
wire,  if  wo  get  your 
trade,  ’tis  on  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  goods  and  the 
fair  treatment  you  re¬ 
ceive. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mlcb. 


FOR  A  GOOD  FENCE 


One  that  embodies  all  the 
correct principlesin  weight 
strength,  size  of  mesh, 
height,  etc.,  buy  the 

...PITTSBURG... 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

It’s  a  perfect  wire  fence  at 
a  moderate  price.  It  is  strong, 
durable,  handsome  and 
harmless  to  stock.  Agents 
make  money  selling  it.  We 
want  good  agents  in  every 
locality.  First  order  secures 
township  agency.  Circulars  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
15  Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  “Medder  Lot” 

will  soon  be  needed  to  “turn  Into.”  How  are  the 
fences?  We  make  a  business  of  keeping  “the  old 
mare’ '  and  other  stock  where  they  belong. 

PAGE  WOVEN  W  IRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 
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IS  A  COLD  NAME 

but  a  HOT  FENCE  on  competition.  It  gives  and  takes 
Winter  and  Summer.  We  give  more  WRIGHT  and 
STRENGTH  for  the  money.  Send  for  catalogue  on 
COILED  WIRE,  SPRING  STAYS,  WEDGE  LOCKS 
and  STEEL  GATES. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Machine  $6 


that  weaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

McFarland  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Portland,  Ind..  U  .S.A. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


•  of  our  new  Success  Fence  Ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  in  posts:  attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO„  Box  67,  LEESBURG,  OHIO. 
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CATALOGUES  FOR  1899. 

M.  H.  Ridgeway,  Wabash,  Ind.— A  neat  cata¬ 
logue  of  strawberries  and  raspberries.  The 
Ridgeway  strawberry  is  given  the  place  of  hon¬ 
or.  Most  of  the  varieties  are  offered  as  low  as 
25  cents  per  dozen. 

Chester  A.  Hyatt,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. — A 
descriptive  catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  of  the  Mt.  Airy  Nurseries.  This  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  well-tried  fruits;  It  is  opposed  to  all 
chromos  and  untried  novelties. 

D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colorado.— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  hardy  cacti,  Colorado  wild  flowers, 
novelties  in  plants  and  seeds.  Those  who  care 
for  hardy  cacti  should  look  over  this  list.  These 
interesting  plants  are  offered  at  about  $1  a  dozen. 

Louis  P.  Butler,  103  Winchester  Street,  Keene, 
N.  H. — “A  glimpse  into  the  flowery  realm,”  be¬ 
ing  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  latest  Cannas, 
Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Oeraniums,  Fuch¬ 
sias,  Petunias,  Lantanas,  Irises,  Abutilons,  sweet 
peas,  etc. 

The  William  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa.— 
A  general  catalogue  of  fruits,  shrubs  and  trees. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  lifelike  illustrations  of 
the  Weeping  mulberry,  the  Weeping  dogwood, 
Geo.  Peabody  arborvitte,  hedge  of  California 
privet  and  Viburnum  pllcatum. 

C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruville,  N.  Y.— A  catalogue 
of  seeds,  plants,  potatoes,  Cheshire  hogs  and 
Leghorn  fowls.  For  the  Dutton  potato,  it  is 
claimed  that  It  will  outyield  any  other  variety 
known  on  very  poor  land.  Crane’s  June  Eating 
was  the  most  satisfactory  variety  of  potato 
grown  by  Mr.  Chapman  during  the  past  year. 
Chapman’s  Orphan,  it  is  said,  will  outyield  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  by  one-third. 

The  Page  Seed  Company,  Greene,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  vegetable  and 
Ho wer  seeds,  plants,  roses,  and  bulbs.  In  order 
to  gain  new  customers,  this  firm  has  resorted  to 
the  novel  expedient  of  mailing  three  packages  of 
flower  seeds,  viz.,  pansy,  dwarf  mixed  nastur¬ 
tiums  and  choice  mixed  sweet  peas  for  five  cents 
in  stamps.  The  object  is  that  applicants  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  seeds  sent  out. 

T.  V.  Munson  &  Son,  Denison,  Tex.— A  catalogue 
of  the  Munson  Nurseries.  Mr.  Munson’s  new 
creations,  American  grapes,  are  fully  described. 
They  are  86  in  number.  The  descriptions  are 
concise,  and  should  interest  all  who  cultivate 
grapes.  Ilis  latest  departure  in  hybridizing 
grapes  results  in  three  remarkable  varieties,  all 
decided  improvements  upon  the  Scuppernong.  A 
picture  of  the  San  Jacinto  is  given,  the  clusters 
of  which  are  three  times  the  size  of  the  Scupper¬ 
nong,  and  the  quality  better. 

Chautauqua  Nursery  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
— This  firm  was  established  in  1865,  and  it  has 
300  acres  under  cultivation.  The  catalogue  offers 
all  sorts  of  fruits,  and  many  kinds  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  roses.  A  valuable  part  of  this 
catalogue  is  the  Spray  Calendar,  which  tells  us 
when  to  spray  and  with  what  to  spray  to  prevent 
or  to  kill  all  sorts  of  fungoid  diseases  and  insects 
which  Injure  all  kinds  of  large  and  small  fruits. 
It  tells  us,  too,  when  insecticides  and  fungicides 
may  often  be  profitably  combined. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.— This  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits.  Mr.  Farmer  has  had  much 
experience  with  small  fruits,  especially  straw¬ 
berries.  He  received  the  highest  award  for  straw¬ 
berries  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  He 
gives  full  descriptions  of  the  varieties  offered 
and,  when  he  cannot  speak  from  experience,  he 
quotes  the  introducer's  description.  Mr.  Farmer 
offers  the  leading  varieties  of  hardy  grapes  for 
10  cents  each,  with  the  exception  of  Campbell’s 
Early,  which  is  $1,  and  Green  Mountain,  35  cents. 

J.  A.  Everitt,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Flower,  veg¬ 
etable  and  farm  seeds.  One  of  the  specialties  of 
this  catalogue  is  “  the  wonderful  Kuttawa  Dwarf 
Tree  Tomato.”  Our  friends  wil)  be  interested  to 
note  on  pages  48  and  49  what  is  said  of  “  The 
great  Prehistoric  corn,  discovered  after  being 
buried  about  3,000  years— most  wonderful  corn 
on  earth.”  This  will  give  us  a  grand  opportunity 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  have  improved 
varieties  of  corn  since,  or  whether  our  supposed 
improved  varieties  of  to-day  are  retrogrades. 
Mr.  Everitt  has  always  been  a  potato  specialist. 
We  quote:  “The  White  Mountain  potato  sur¬ 
passes  in  yield  such  well-known  varieties  as 
Green  Mountain,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Carman  Nos.  1 
and  8,  etc  ,  while  the  quality  equals  our  famous 
Green  Mountain.” 

G.  C.  Stone,  Dansville,  N.  Y. — Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  (80  pages)  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  vines,  and  plants  in  general.  The 
business  was  established  25  years  ago,  and  the 
specimen  orchard  contains  3,000  trees.  There  is 
a  colored  frontispiece  of  the  Eaton  grape  at  its 
very  best.  This  grape  has  always  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  at  the  Rural  Grounds;  not  for  its  high  qual¬ 
ity,  but  for  its  juiciness  and  tenderness  of  pulp. 
Among  Summer  apples  Mr.  Stone’s  choice  is  Red 
Astrachan  and  Tetofsky;  among  Autumn,  Haas, 
Pumpkin  8weet  and  Oldenburg;  among  Winter, 
Fameuse,  Pewaukee,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Roxbury  Russet  and  Swaar.  Longfleld  and 
Wealthy  are  placed  among  varieties  of  special 
merit.  The  prices  of  pear  trees,  peaches,  cherries 
and  small  fruits  are  very  reasonable. 

Geo.  W.  Mace,  Greenville,  O. — A  catalogue  of 
seed  potatoes.  The  growing  of  seed  potatoes  is 
Mr.  Mace’s  specialty.  He  packs  his  potatoes  in 
standard  produce  barrels  that  hold  three  bushels. 
He  makes  no  charge  for  barrels,  bags  or  cartage. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  on  large  quantities. 
Should  the  customer  desire  two  varieties  in  a 
barrel,  he  will  pack  them  that  way  without  extra 
charge.  Of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Mr.  Mace 


says :  “  I  have  grown  all  of  the  Carman  potatoes, 
and  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
best  yielder  and  finest  potato  in  every  way  of  any 
variety  I  have  ever  grown.”  The  Bovee,  Burr’s 
Early,  Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Thoroughbred,  Michi¬ 
gan  Peachblo w,  Early  Michigan ,  Early  Acme,  Six- 
Weeks  Market,  are  among  the  leading  varieties 
offered.  The  prices  are  exceedingly  reasonable. 

S.  J.  Smith,  Manchester,  N.  Y  — Annual  circu¬ 
lar  of  seed  potatoes,  wheat,  corn  and  oa(9.  The 
list  of  potatoes  is  a  long  one.  Mr.  Smith  says 
that  his  stock  is  not  grown  on  low  or  mucky 
land,  so  that  the  tubers  are  bright,  and  so  will 
not  blight  or  rot  as  easily  as  if  they  were. 
Among  novelties  are  Good  News,  New  Seedling 
No.  9,  Stump  the  World,  Smith’s  New  1899  Seed¬ 
ling,  and  Joseph.  Joseph  Is  described  by  the 
originator  as  “  the  smoothest,  nicest,  late  pirk 
potato  ”  he  ever  grew.  The  1899  Seedling  is  from 
seed  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Mr.  Smith  says  that 
this  is  the  best  of  75  kinds,  and  is  certainly  a 
full  brother  to  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Stump 
the  World,  it  is  claimed,  “  outyields  them  all, 
closely  resembling  Carman  No.  1  in  vine  and 
blossom.”  The  new  seedling  No.  9  is  said  to  be 
a  rapid  grower,  ripening  early  and  yielding  im¬ 
mensely.  Good  News  is  a  seedling  from  the 
White  Star.  “  In  three  years’  trial  of  85  heavy 
ylelders,  Good  News  yielded  most  by  one-third.” 

Shady  Hill  Nursery  Company,  102  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. — This  is  a  very  complete  catalogue 
of  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  large  and  small 
fruits  and  herbaceous  plants— 170  pages  well 
illustrated.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  largest 
and  moBt  complete  nursery  in  New  England— the 
main  nursery  comprising  800  acres  of  land. 
Among  the  more  important.illustrations  we  would 
note  the  Cut-leaved  Purple  Japan  maple,  the 
Japan  Rose-flowered  cherry,  the  Weeping  Beech, 
Teaa’s  Weeping  mulberry,  the  Weeping  Sophora, 
Abies  concolor,  a  beautiful  fir,  selected  speci¬ 
mens  of  which  are  fully  as  blue  as  the  Blue 
spruce.  The  catalogue  places  this  last  as  the 
finest  of  all  evergreen  trees.  At  the  Rural  Grounds 
it  is  perfectly  hardy;  Nordmann’s  Silver  fir,  the 
Japan  Umbrella  pine  and  Ehuagnus  longipes. 
The  list  of  roses  and  herbaceous  plants  is  long 
and  well  selected.  The  catalogue  speaks  of 
Actinidia  as  A.  polygama  or  arguta;  they  are, 
however,  we  believe,  quite  distinct.  The  A.  ar¬ 
guta  Is  the  most  rapid  growing  vine  that  we  know 
of.  Its  flowers  are  pretty,  but  imperfect,  so  that 
no  fruit  is  borne;  A.  polygama  bears  fruit  in 
abundance  which  is  prized  for  jams. 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Boston  Apples  — I  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
two  days  recently,  and  was  interested  in  looking 
through  some  of  the  markets.  We  have  been  told 
many  times  how  Boston  people  prefer  brown 
eggs.  Down  near  Cape  Cod  where  I  lived  when  a 
boy,  you  rarely  see  a  Leghorn  hen.  Farmers 
keep  Light  Brahmas  largely,  because  the  dark 
brown  eggs  are  popular.  Much  the  same  is  true 
of  apples.  In  New  York,  red  or  yellow  apples 
are  popular  this  Winter.  The  street  stands  are 
well  covered  with  Ben  Davis,  with  fewer  Bald¬ 
wins,  and  this  Winter,  many  beautiful  Bellflowers 
from  California  are  offered  for  sale.  In  Boston, 
I  found  the  stands  brown  instead  of  red.  A 
majority  of  the  apples  offered  seemed  to  be  Rus¬ 
sets.  Ben  Davis  doesn’t  seem  to  suit  the  Boston 
taste,  and  very  few  are  sold  there  apparently. 
This  Ben  Davis  business  is  all  well  enough  for 
the  folks  who  can’t  raise  anything  better.  I’ll 
guarantee  those  western  growers  would,  if  they 
could,  grow  better  varieties  for  their  own  eating, 
like  the  men  who  sell  Holstein  milk  and  keep  a 
Jersey  for  the  family  milk  supply. 

Advertising  Apples.— We  have  an  eye  on  the 
apple  business  at  Hope  Farm.  We  want  to  get 
hold  of  a  piece  of  land  back  on  the  hills,  and 
plant  good  apples  for  a  permanent  investment. 
The  children  have  it  all  planned  for  the  future. 
The  Bud  is  to  do  the  work  indoors,  the  Graft  and 
the  Scion  are  to  take  care  of  the  trees,  and  the 
Madame  and  I  will,  probably,  be  so  old  that  we 
can  sit  on  the  front  porch  in  the  sun  and  get 
acquainted  with  each  other!  There  is  more  in 
that  than  a  mere  childish  dream,  I  can  tell  you. 
A  first-class  apple  orchard  is  a  good  Investment. 
We  need  a  better  market  for  fine  apples,  though, 
and  I  mean  to  do  my  share  to  encourage  it.  At 
hotels  and  restaurants,  I  always  make  it  a  point 
to  call  for  apples  in  some  form.  If  there  are  no 
raw  or  baked  apples  on  the  bill  of  fare,  I  always 
ask  why  not,  and  give  the  proprietor  to  under, 
stand  that  he  is  a  little  behind  the  times.  I  find 
so  many  places  where  good  apples  are  never 
served  that  it  occurs  to  me  that  apple  growers 
ought  to  organize  an  Apple  Eaters’  League.  Let’s 
pledge  ourselves  to  call  for  apples  in  some  form 
whenever  we  eat  a  meal  at  a  public  table.  Or¬ 
ganize  your  friends,  and  see  if  we  can’t  get  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  to  keep  calling  for  apples!  De¬ 
mand  them  either  raw,  baked,  or  in  sauce,  pud¬ 
ding  or  pie.  If  the  proprietor  doesn’t  serve  them, 
tell  him  he  is  a  back  number — “  or  words  to  that 
effect.”  Make  the  heaviest  run  on  raw  apples, 
for  that  will  encourage  the  use  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties.  Just  make  yourself  an  agent  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  American  apples. 

Boston  Food.— Quite  a  common  sight  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  of  a  Saturday  night,  is  a  child  lugging  a 
bean  pot  to  the  baker’s  shop.  About  99.5  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  Boston  seem  to  eat  baked 
beans  for  breakfast  Sunday  morning.  Many 
families  put  the  beans  and  pork  in  their  stone 
pot,  and  send  it  to  the  baker,  -who  puts  it  in  his 
oven  and  cooks  it  overnight  for  six  cents.  In 
the  morning,  the  children  come  and  carry  the 
pot  home.  The  bakers  also  sell  baked  beans  by 
the  quart.  There  are  stores  where  one  can  buy 
almost  anything  in  the  way  of  food.  I  found  one 
store  where  whole  roasted  fowls  were  sold  along 


with  cooked  meats  of  all  sorts.  At  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Kitchens,  one  can  buy  soups  by  the  quart, 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  food.  I  wanted  to  sur¬ 
prise  two  friends  who  are  living  in  pretty  close 
quarters,  with  a  supper.  We  bought  a  roasted 
fowl — I  called  it  a  Leghorn  hen— cooked  to  a  turn 
and  well  stuffed,  for  60  cents.  A  dozen  fresh 
eggs,  a  quart  of  milk,  loaf  of  good  bread,  a 
pound  of  butter  and  an  apple  pie  cost,  with  the 
hen,  81.38.  My  friends  claimed  that  this  food  was 
good  for  five  meals,  but  the  way  they  started  in 
on  the  hen  made  me  a  little  doubtful. 

Cost  of  Food. — One  or  two  things  about  that 
food  are  worth  thinking  over.  Take  that  hen. 
The  commission  man,  the  butcher  and  the  baker 
all  had  to  take  their  profits  and  expenses  out 
of  the  60  cents  that  I  finally  paid.  What  could 
have  been  left  for  the  farmer  ?  What  proportion 
of  the  60  cents  did  he  get  ?  The  milk  cost  eight 
cents,  and  I  know  that  the  farmer  got  about  2% 
cents  of  it.  Much  the  same  was  true  of  the 
bread,  butter  and  pie.  The  handler  and  manipu¬ 
lator  got  far  more  than  the  producer.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  could  have  sold  them  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  a  lower  price,  yet  obtained  a  good  deal 
more  himself.  Here  is  another  side  of  it:  These 
things  cost  me  81.38,  but  the  same  things  at 
Hope  Farm  would  have  meant  much  less  outlay. 
Why,  we  use  about  seven  quarts  of  milk  every 
day  and,  probably,  a  daily  average  of  15  eggs. 
When  we  want  a  fowl,  we  go  and  get  one  of  the 
robbers  that  won’t  lay.  We  don’t  care  much  for 
pies,  but  It  is  a  curious  day  when  we  don’t  empty 
a  jar  of  fruit.  If  we  were  to  pay  city  prices  for 
all  these  things,  where  in  the  world  would  we  be 
at  the  end  of  the  year?  No,  thank  you  !  The 
farm  is  good  enough  for  us  !  n.  w.  c. 
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Trees  Live 

If  bought  of  us.  because  they  are  so  often 
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If  you  want  fine  Peach  Trees,  Pear  Trees  (Including 
Kieffer),  Apple.  Cherry,  Plum,  or  anything  else  In  the 
way  of  fruit  trees:  small  fruits.  Shade  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  8brabbery,  or  Hedge  Plants,  write  to  THE 
W1LLOWDALE  NURSERIES  for  prices.  We  are 
well  prepared  to  All  orders  for  first-class  stock,  free 
from  all  injurious  insects  or  diseases,  and  at  low 
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and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
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Business  Trees  "t  Best  Trees 
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and  better  fruit  will  repay  the  grower  who  plants  Black’s  trees.  Every 
tree  we  sell  Is  selected  from  the  very  healthiest,  most  vigorous  stock, 
and  Is  free  from  scale.  Certificate  or  inspection  sent  with  each  order. 
The  finest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  it  is  possible  to  grow— the  Mercer 
Cherry,  the  Japan  Chestnut,  and  Japnn  Walnut,  are  all  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  handsome,  illustrated,  1S99  Catalog.  Everyone  who 
raises  fruit,  nuts  or  berries  should  write  for  a  copy— mailed  erkk. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK.,  SON  «fc  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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that  will  blossom  this  year;  all  the  best  varie¬ 
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each,  3  for  50c.  Japanese  Ivy  (Veitchii),  20c; 
Japanese  Clematis  (Paniculata),  20c.  Catalog  free. 
ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N0Y. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Fifty-ninth  Year. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


BREEDING  FOR  A  DAIRY  TYPE. 

AN  IDEAL  IN  MIND. 

Importance  of  the  Bull. 

Type  in  Mind. — To  become  a  success¬ 
ful  breeder  of  dairy  cattle,  one  must  be 
possessed  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  type  which  he  is  striving  to  produce. 
He  must  be  tenacious  in  his  labors,  and 
as  unchanging  as  the  hills.  He  must  be 
a  lover  of  Nature,  and  have  the  eye  of 
an  artist. 

In  the  first  place,  one  must  choose  the 
type  or  breed  which  he  purposes  to  spend 
his  life  in  improving.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter,  for  he  must  not  only 
have  in  mind  the  financial  prospect,  but 
should  choose  the  breed  for  which  he 
has  the  most  natural  liking.  No  man 
should  attempt  to  breed  cattle  merely 
for  profit,  if  he  has  a  natural  dislike  for 
the  breed.  He  will  not  put  enough 
heart  in  the  business,  and  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  animals  which  he  would  other¬ 
wise  reject. 

Study  the  Breed. — Having  decided 
the  breed  he  will  adopt,  he  should  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  thoroughly  with  their 
characteristics.  He  should  study  the 


ducing  qualities,  must  be  in  a  financial 
condition  where  the  cows  must  make  a 
profit,  or  the  sheriff  might  sell  the  foun¬ 
dation  stock  before  the  big-producing 
offspring  were  born. 

The  next  step  lower  than  this  is  out¬ 
side  of  purebred  cattle.  We  must  buy 
grades  or  natives,  but  still  with  the  same 
ideal  before  us.  They  should,  of  course, 
be  the  best  producers  we  can  get,  and 
should  come  as  near  to  the  type  we  are 
after  as  possible.  At  the  head  of  this 
herd,  we  should  place  a  purebred  bull, 
and  as  good  a  one  as  we  can  possibly 
afford. 

Importance  of  Bull. — Here  I  would 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  paying  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  choice  of  the 
bull.  While  we  get  but  one  calf  each 
year  from  the  cow,  the  bull  is  the  parent 
of  all.  The  only  way  we  have  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  bull,  until  his  calves  come  to 
maturity,  is  by  his  individual  conforma¬ 
tion  and  his  pedigree.  I  would  place  the 
individuality  first,  because  I  believe  that 
the  calf  is  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
its  nearest  ancestors.  The  ideal  bull 
should  be  like  the  ideal  cow  excepting 
the  allowance  for  masculinity.  He  should 


AYRSHIRE  COW.  CLIO  ROSE  7525.  Fie.  103. 


scale  of  points  adopted  by  the  breeders 
of  these  cattle,  that  go  to  make  up  a 
perfect  animal,  then  judge  each  animal 
he  sees  by  this  scale  until  he  acquires 
the  faculty  of  noting  these  things  quick¬ 
ly  and  accurately.  After  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  proper  knowledge,  he  is 
ready  to  procure  the  foundation  of  his 
herd,  and  here  is  where  his  financial  re¬ 
sources  become  the  leading  factor.  If 
his  resources  are  practically  unlimited, 
he  should  buy  those  coming  the  nearest 
to  perfection  that  he  can  find.  By  this 
I  mean  that  they  may  be  perfect  in  form, 
the  best  procurable  in  pedigree,  and  the 
largest  producers.  But  the  men  who 
can  start  with  such  a  herd  as  this  are 
few,  and  if  I  were  unable  to  get  all 
these  things,  I  would  discard  the  per¬ 
fect  form.  That  is,  I  would  not  go 
in  for  the  fancy  points  that  cost  so 
much  to  get,  but  would  buy  cattle  of 
good  breeding  and,  being  good  pro¬ 
ducers,  I  should  expect  that  the  fancy 
points  would  appear  in  some  of  their 
offspring,  as  they  had  appeared  in  the 
ancestors. 

Big  Producers  — Next  we  come  to  the 
man  who  cannot  afford  this  class  of  cat¬ 
tle.  For  him,  I  would  advise  that  he 
discard  the  pedigree,  and  buy  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  expect  to  excite  criticism  on 
this  point,  for  some  will  contend  that 
pedigree  should  go  before  individual  pro¬ 
duction.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  man  who  cannot  buy  cattle  possess¬ 
ing  both  first-class  parentage  and  pro- 


have  a  deep,  roomy  barrel,  for,  while  he 
may  not  require  to  hold  a  large  amount 
of  food,  his  female  offspring  will,  to  be 
large  producers.  He  may  be  excused  for 
carrying  a  heavy  crest,  but  not  a  heavy 
ham,  for  if  his  daughters  are  thick- 
hammed,  where  will  they  find  room  for  a 
big  udder  ?  He  should  have  large,  well- 
placed  rudimentary  teats,  so  that  his 
daughters  shall  have  good  square  udders 
and  good  teats,  also. 

Natives  or  Grades. — If  we  start  with 
native  or  grade  cattle,  we  must  use  par¬ 
ticular  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ideal 
for  which  we  aim.  By  this  I  mean,  do 
not  use  a  Jersey  bull  one  year  to  produce 
cows  giving  richer  milk,  then  a  Holstein 
the  next  so  that  they  will  give  more  milk, 
and  after  that,  an  Ayrshire  or  some  other 
breed,  for  some  other  reason.  We  must 
understand  that  each  time  we  change, 
we  begin  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad¬ 
der.  Each  breed  or  type  has  been  bred 
for  many  generations  with  one  idea,  and 
whenever  we  change,  we  bring  strange 
characteristics  to  war  with  the  ones  we 
already  have,  until  the  result  is  a  loss  of 
characteristics  entirely,  and  we  arrive 
at  the  “Jack-of- all-trades  ”  or  dual-pur¬ 
pose  COW.  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

New  York. _ 

Australian  rabbit  Inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  aid  in  the  extermination  of  these  animals, 
have  been  ordered  to  use  poisoned  jam  to  kill  the 
rabbits  on  Crown  lands,  instead  of  phosphor- 
ized  grain.  It  is  thought  that  phosphorized  grain 
is  responsible  for  bush  fires. 


THE  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

The  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  is  of 
Scottish  origin,  taking  its  name  from 
the  county  or  shire  of  Ayr.  The  modern 
Ayrshires,  as  we  find  them  now  in  this 
country,  are  qu;te  different  from  the 
original  animals  of  the  breed.  In  the 
modern  Ayrshire,  the  color  varies  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  in  Short-horns,  and  is 
much  the  same,  red  and  white  predomi¬ 
nating  ;  but  in  many  individuals,  black 
hairs  scattered  through  the  red  give  the 
blue  and  white  color  which  is  never  seen 
in  pure  Short-horns.  Roans  are  quite 
common,  and  roan  and  white  were  for¬ 
merly  very  abundant,  but  breeders  re¬ 
quire  colors,  of  whatever  shade,  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  breed  are 
described  as  similar  to  those  of  all  milk 
breeds,  being  light  and  narrow  in  front 
and  gradually  deepening  toward  the 
hind  quarters.  The  head  is  narrow  and 
close-fleshed,  bright  medium-sized  eyes, 
and  small  horns,  showing  a  tendency  to 
assume  more  or  less  irregular  positions  ; 
ears  thin  and  well-coated ;  neck  fine, 
body  deepening  toward  the  flank. 

The  udder  of  the  Ayrshire  cows  has  a 
special  peculiarity.  It  is  large,  but  so 
broad  and  vertically  flattened  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  small.  It  spreads  out  well  both  in 
front  and  to  the  rear,  divisions  strongly 
marked,  with  strong  cylindrical  teats, 
wide  apart  and  evenly  placed.  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  is  distinctly  a  milk  breed,  and  has 
often  been  called  the  milkman’s  cow. 
Some  claim  that  the  cows  are  not  of  the 
highest  class  for  butter,  on  account  of 
the  peculiarity  of  the  milk,  that  the  fat 
globules  are  not  equal  in  size  ;  but  the 
per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  good,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  a  large  amount 
of  casein,  renders  the  milk  excellent  for 
cheese-making. 

At  Fig.  103  is  shown  the  Ayrshire  cow, 
Clio  Rose  7525,  the  property  of  C.  M. 
Winslow  &  Son,  of  Brandon,  Vt.  This 
cow  is  15  years  old  this  Spring,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  hearty  and  strong,  and 
up  to  her  average  milk,  last  year.  She 
has  never  been  the  heaviest  milker,  but 
a  very  persistent  one,  having  never  been 
dry  since  her  first  calf,  always  giving  a 
fair  yield  of  milk  of  high  quality.  Since 
her  first  calf,  she  had  given  89,424  pounds 
of  milk  to  January  1  last.  She  has  won 
a  good  many  prizes  at  fairs,  both  in  the 
show  ring  and  in  butter-fat  contests. 
Her  largest  yield  for  any  one  year  was 
8,455  pounds  of  milk  and  441  pounds  of 
butter. 

The  Ayrshire  cattle  are  very  highly 
recommended,  and  seem  well  adapted 
for  the  northern  and  colder  parts  of  the 
country.  As  they  are  natives  of  a  cold 
climate,  they  seem  naturally  better 
adapted  to  the  North  than  some  of  the 
other  breeds.  They  have  rugged  consti¬ 
tutions,  and  their  many  good  qualities 
seem  to  be  pushing  them  into  popular 
favor,  although  no  great  effort  has  been 
made  to  boom  the  breed. 


THE  CALF  QUESTION. 


days  ?”  I  aim  to  remove  them  as  soon  as 
strong  enough  to  get  up,  and  they  will 
learn  to  drink  with  very  little  trouble. 

I  never  had  a  pot-bellied  calf,  and  I  have 
never  failed  to  get  the  top  price  of  the 
market  for  what  I  had  to  sell.  For  a 
week  or  ten  days,  I  feed  all  the  whole 
milk,  and -then  for  two  months,  at  least, 
half  the  whole  milk  with  two  handfuls 
of  corn  meal  added.  Later,  when  all 
skim-milk  is  used,  I  add  all  the  meal  I 
can  take  up  in  the  hand  four  times  ;  this 
is  twice  a  day,  and  the  calf  has  the  run 
to  Alfalfa  hay.  With  all  due  respect  to 
your  reader,  it  would  seem  to  mj  that 
something  aside  from  the  corn  meal 
causes  the  trouble.  G.  g.  b. 

Lakin,  Kans. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  mu  it  remember  that  the 
correspondent  was  writing  of  heifer 
calves  intended  for  the  dairy. 

Ten  Calf  Rules — The  correspondent 
quoted  on  page  144,  sends  us  this  scheme 
for  raising  a  calf  : 

1st.  Wean  from  cows  when  about  three 
days  old. 

2nd.  Use  a  Small’s  calf  feeder,  or  any 
plan  whereby  the  saliva  becomes  mixed 
with  the  milk  as  drank. 

3d.  Use  milk  at  98  degrees,  running  it 
up  as  high  as  105  or  110  degrees  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  check  scours,  and  letting  it  down 
as  low  as  90  degrees  if  the  calf  seems 
costive. 

4th.  Don't  test  the  milk  with  your  finger, 

but  use  a  thermometer. 

5th.  Keep  the  feeder  and  pans  clean. 

6th.  Don’t  let  the  calf  overload  itself, 
better  have  too  little  than  too  much. 

7th.  Mix  nothing  with  the  milk,  but 
as  soon  as  the  calf  is  four  weeks  old. 
begin  to  give  it  clover  hay  and  bran, 
and  as  soon  as  it  will  eat  it,  give  it  a  few 
oats  ;  nothing  will  develop  its  maternal 
functions  more  fully. 

8th.  Try  to  get  it  to  consume  large 
quantities  of  rough  fodder,  and  don’t 
worry  if  it  becomes  pot-bellied,  but  don’t 
forget  to  keep  up  the  bran  and  oats  while 
it  is  doing  this,  for  it  must  have  lots  of 
protein. 

9th  Don’t  feed  corn  meal  until  after 
it  has  had  a  calf. 

10th.  Don’t  try  to  make  it  fat ;  keep  it 
strong,  healthy  and  constantly  growing, 
but  don’t  make  it  fat. 

He  says  that  the  calf  soon  forgets  her 
practice  on  the  calf  feeder,  and  never 
tries  to  suck  herself  or  other  cows. 


The  Nebraska  State  Fair  is  to  be  held  within 
the  Exposition  Grounds,  the  coming  Fall,  at 
Omaha.  The  Greater  America  Exposition  direc¬ 
tory  has  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  colonial  exhibit,  and  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Philippine  Islands  at  once.  The 
Exposition  agrees  to  place  whatever  space  may 
be  found  necessary  for  an  exhibit,  in  the  various 
lines  of  agriculture,  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  employ  such  of¬ 
ficers  as  may  be  needed  to  superintend  the  ex¬ 
hibit. 

Breeders’  Directory. 

This  column  is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  including  poultry,  breeders.  No  cuts.  Rates 
on  application. 


A  Kansas  Calf. — Referring  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Feeding  the  Calf,  page  144, 1  will 
say  that  your  reader’s  conclusions  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  my  own,  hence  my 
only  reason  for  protest.  I  have  “  hand- 
raised”  many  calves  during  the  last 
eight  years,  and  corn  meal  fed  both  with 
whole  and  skim-milk  has  given  me 
calves  of  which  any  one  may  be  proud. 
I’ve  yet  to  have  a  calf  that  scoured  on 
that  feed.  If  the  milk  is  cold,  it  is 
warmed,  but  no  test  is  made ;  the  corn 
meal  is  added,  and  the  whole  kept  agi¬ 
tated  while  the  calf  is  drinking,  so  that, 
when  finished,  there  is  very  little  meal 
left  in  the  bucket. 

“Why  let  the  calf  suck  the  cow  three 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
RambouiUet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKN BURGH. 


im  uni  QTEIMQ  F0R  SALE— Two  Pauline 
IU0  nULwlLlliO  Paul-De  Kol  Hulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  $50  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  SOWS 


bred  at  $15,  all  sold.  Have  some 
fine  ones  that  have  had  one  lit¬ 
ter,  and  are  safe  with  pig  now  at  $20.  Good  value. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


Woodland  Short-horns  heifers  (bred)  for  sale 

W.  I.  WOOD,  WiUiamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prloes.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


From  hard  work 
or  outdoor  exercise 

Soreness  and  Stiffness 

sets  in. 


St,  Jacobs  Oil 


will  CURE  it  after  a  few 
applications,  and  make 
the  muscles  limber  and 
strong. 
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LIVE  STOCK  PROBLEMS. 

Will  Separator-Skimmed  Milk  Keep  ? 

D.  W.  D,  Reading,  Pa.— Will  milk  from  a  sepa¬ 
rator  keep  as  well  as  milk  hand-skimmed?  The 
milk  would  be  separated  warm  from  the  cows, 
aDd  then  the  milk  and  cream  cooled  and  aerated 
over  a  cooler.  The  hand-skimmed  would  be  cooled 
over  a  cooler,  and  placed  in  four- quart  cans,  let 
stand  until  the  next  morning,  when  it  would  be 
skimmed  by  hand.  We  sell  all  our  milk  to  the 
city  trade,  and  if  the  separator  milk  would  keep 
equally  as  well  a9  hand-skimmed  we  would  buy 
a  separator,  thereby  saving  time  and  labor. 

Ans.  —  Separator  milk  cooled  and 
aerated  as  above,  will  keep  equally  as 
well  as  milk  that  is  hand-skimmed.  In 
fact,  I  would  expect  it  to  keep  longer 
and  better,  for  it  can  be  kept  from  the 
air  more  securely,  and  placed  in  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  hands  much  sooner.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  separating  process  which 
will  injure  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk. 
The  scuring  and  other  changes  in  milk 
are  caused  by  the  presence  of  bacteria, 
most  of  which  develop  most  rapidly  at 
the  temperature  of  80  to  100  degrees,  thus 
the  necessity  of  cooling  quickly  to  about 
50  degrees.  l.  a. 

What  Makes  Butter  Streaked? 

C.  W.  G.,  Clinton,  W.  Fa.— Will  churning  fast 
in  a  barrel-churn  cause  the  butter  to  look  as 
though  scalded  ? 

Aus  — Streaked  butter  is  caused  by  the 
salt  not  being  thoroughly  dissolved  and 
evenly  distributed  through  the  butter 
during  the  working  process.  As  soon  as 
the  churning  is  completed,  the  salt 
should  be  added,  and  uniformly  mixed 
through  the  butter.  If  the  butter  is 
not  worked  immediately,  the  salt  will 
have  time  to  become  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved  before  working;  but  if  it  is  worked 
as  soon  as  churned  and  salted,  the  work- 
ing  should  continue  until  the  salt  is  all 
dissolved,  which  point  is  easily  detected 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  salt  grains 
on  tasting.  If  undissolved  portions  of 
salt  remain,  these  will  make  a  strong 
brine  at  that  point,  and  a  deeper  color 
will  ensue,  causing  what  is  commonly 
known  as  streaked  or  mottled  butter. 

If  by  “  scalded  ”  appearance  C.  G.  W. 
means  an  effect  on  the  butter  which 
seems  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
too  much  heat,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
such  would  be  caused  by  churning  fast. 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  caused  by  churn¬ 
ing  at  too  high  a  temperature.  The  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  cream  moving  in  the  churn 
usually  adds  two  or  three  degrees  to  the 
original  temperature  at  which  the  cream 
was  started.  Thus  if  the  cream  was 
rather  warm  to  begin  with,  by  the  time 
the  churning  is  finished,  the  temperature 
may  be  such  as  to  run  the  grains  of  but¬ 
ter  together  as  they  strike  the  churn. 
The  same  effect  might  be  caused  by 
churning  so  rich  a  cream  that  not 
enough  buttermilk  is  present  to  float  the 
cream  sufficiently  and  keep  it  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  rubbing  against 
the  side  of  the  churn.  l  a. 


“More  Dogs  Than  Sheep.” 

S.  II ,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. — In  tbis  part  of  New 
York  State,  there  is  more  or  less  land  on  almost 
every  farm,  that  cannot  be  plowed  or  cultivated, 
which  is  badly  infested  with  Paint-brush,  mostly 
the  yellow  flowered  variety.  Have  you  had  any 
experience  with  pasturing  sheep  on  the  weed  ? 
We  raise  more  dogs  than  sheep  in  this  county. 

Ans — This  weed  is  said  to  have  proved 
the  worst  weed-pest  which  was  ever 
introduced  into  the  hilly  portion  of 
nothern  Vermont  It  is  equally  bad  in 
portions  of  northern  New  York.  The 
two  hawkweeds,  Orange  and  Yellow, 
are  spread  by  runners  like  strawberries, 
and  thus  a  single  plant  will,  in  one  sea¬ 
son,  form  a  score  of  new  plants,  smoth¬ 
ering  out  the  grass  on  all  sides.  They 
have  shallow  roots,  and,  if  kept  from 
seeding,  it  is  easy  to  kill  them  in  culti¬ 
vated  ground.  They  are  more  easily 
killed  by  cultivation  than  dmdelions. 
The  great  danger  is  to  rocky  pastures, 
which  cannot  be  plowed  except  with  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Jones,  of  Vermont,  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  these  weeds, 
lie  says  that  he  has  known  mountain 
pastures  in  that  State  to  be  quite  ruined 
by  them,  as  they  choke  the  grass  out 


completely.  He  says  the  weeds  can  be 
killed  by  the  prompt  use  of  salt.  No 
plant  is  so  easily  killed  by  salt  as  the 
Orange  hawkweed.  The  salt  should  be 
applied  dry,  and  best  on  dry,  hot  days. 
It  kills  every  plant  it  falls  upon,  by 
drawing  the  water  out  of  the  leaf.  Scat¬ 
ter  it  broadcast.  He  found  that  it  re¬ 
quired  about  20  pounds  of  salt  per  square 
rod  to  exterminate  this  weed  fully.  If 
uniformly  applied,  this  does  not  injure 
the  grass.  No  wonder  the  weeds  are 
capturing  the  hillsides  in  a  country 
where  they  raise  more  dogs  than  sheep 
No  dog  was  ever  known  to  eat  a  weed 
unless  it  had  been  made  over  into  the 
form  of  mutton. 

Rations  tor  Hens. 

C.  A  B.,  Kent,  Conn. — What  do  you  feed  those 
hens  on  Hope  Farm  for  a  mash  ?  I  fed  40  year¬ 
ling  hens,  half  W.  Wyandotte,  three  quarts  of 
the  following  mixture:  Bran,  100  pounds;  oats 
ground,  50  pounds;  corn  and  cob  ground,  50 
pounds;  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal,  one-elghtb. 
Can  I  improve  on  that  home  mixture,  and  how  ? 

Ans  — Our  mash  is  made  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One  part  by  weight  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  part  of  corn  meal,  two  parts 
of  wheat  bran,  and  nearly  one  of  ground 
meat.  We  consider  bran  very  valuable 
feed  for  hens  ;  it  contains  more  bone¬ 
forming  material  than  any  other  grain. 
In  our  experience,  hens  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  it ;  therefore,  corn  meal  or 
ground  oats  mixed  with  it  are  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  mixture  you  propose 
ought  to  give  good  results.  Our  experi- 
erce  seems  to  show  that  meat  in  some 
form  is  necessary  for  the  laying  hen. 
We  do  not  feed  wheat,  as  we  think  it 
too  expensive. 


The  Toronto  Horse  Show  will  be  held  on  April 
13,  14  and  15. 

The  Farmers’  National  Congress  will  be  held 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  October.  3  to  6. 

Second-crop  clover  hay  is  quite  likely  to  cause 
slobbers  in  a  horse.  Better  feed  it  to  cattle. 

The  long,  hard  Winter  on  the  plains,  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  Cattlemen’s  Association. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Horse  Breeders  and  Dealers’  Association  was 
held  in  Chicago,  March  23  and  24.  The  secretary 
of  the  association  is  T.  Butterworth,  of  14  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  The  object  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  stated  as  an  effort  to  encourage 
prompt,  vigorous  breeding,  to  increase  the  sup 
ply,  and  avert  the  impending  shortage  of  good 
horses. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  thus  discusses  the  problem 
of  feeding  fat  into  milk  “Most  of  the  uncer- 


Horse  Owners  Should.  U&Q 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINQ 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
UfC  Pll ADAIITEC  that  one  tablespoonful  of 

lit  uUAnAN  I  LC  caustic  balsam  win 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


the  Horse’s. Tail 

with  The  Perfection  hold¬ 
fast  tie.  Made  of  polished  metal 
Can’t  wear  out.  Stood  the  test  o  f 
8  years.  500,000  sold.  Nothing 
else  as  good.  Agents  wanted. 
Sample  20  cents. 


Des  Moines  Novelty  Co.,  123  \V.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines, la. 
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It  Cuts  All  Around  the  Hon. 


Dehorning 
Cli 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

I  St.,  Hammond,  111.,  U.  S.  A 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehornint 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  •peci&f 
Information  on  the  subject* 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR.  ILL. 


HUNTER  TOOTHLESS  CURRY  COMB 

n*  the  latest  and 
thing  of  its 
kind.  No  teeth  to 
scratch,  irritate 
and  Injure  the  skin.  It’s  a  perfect 
ahedder,  and  removes  all  dust,  dand¬ 
ruff  and  dirt,  making  a  smooth  and 
glossy  coat.  It  saves  time,  grooms  a  horse 
in  half  the  time.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
keep  it,  write  us  direct.  Sample  comb 
25c.  Farm  Specialty  Catalog  FKFE. 

HUNTER  CURRY  COMB  CO.,  107  Ann  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS 

I  offer  at  attractive  prices  TEN 
BULL  CALVES  from  one  to  seven 
months  old.  Most  of  them  were 
Imported  in  dam,  and  are  of  the 
best  English  and  Island  strains. 

J.  Tj.  HOPE,  Farm  Supt.,  MADISON,  N.  .1. 


JERSEYS. 

Most  famous  herd  In  the  world.  224  First  Prizes 
and  Sweepstakes  won.  Championship  milk  records. 
Grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ida's  Rioter  of  St. 
L.,  for  sale.  He  leads  every  other  bull  In  average 
weekly  butter  yield  for  28  tested  daughters,  nearly  20 
pounds.  No  animal  sold  for  less  than  $100.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Special  literature  sent  if  this  paper  men¬ 
tioned.  Also  for  sale,  Shropshire  sheep  and  Children's 
ponies.  MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Willswood  Farm. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Purebred  and  grade  ewes  sold.  Five  1898 ram  lambs 
just  r4ght  for  fail  service.  Boars  for  immediate 
service,  and  also  a  few  sows  just  served.  Choice  bull 
calf  two  months  old.  BUSINESS  PRICES. 
WANTED  Guernsey  cows  due  in  May. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 

downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 

Berksliires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  8  week 
Pigs  not  akin.  50  choice  bred 
sows,  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 


Hamilton  &  Co.,  Coeliranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites, 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Orders  booked  for  Spring 
stock.  No  better  blood  In 
America.  Write  for  circulars. 
81dney  Sprague, Falconer, N.Y 


National  Duroc-Jersey  Record 


ASSOCIATION. 

Vol.  V  closes  April  15,  1899.  Send  your  orders  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  volumes  to 
ROU’T  J.  EVANS,  Sec.,  El  Paso,  IU. 


Proceedings  of  last  Annual  Meeting  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  sent  on  Application. 


tainty  regarding  the  effect  of  food  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  milk,  comes  from  the  fact  that  so 
many  herds  are  improperly  or  under  fed.  A  re¬ 
turn  to  full  feeding  will  frequently  show  a 
marked  increase,  both  in  per  cent  and  total 
amount  of  fat  produced  ;  but  when  once  the  cow 
is  brought  up  to  her  normal  yield,  we  cannot,  by 
any  change  In  the  feed,  go  beyond  this  point. 
Every  cow  has  a  point  beyond  which  she  will  not 
go.  She  may  fall  short  of  it  by  improper  feeding, 
but  cannot  be  forced  beyond  it  by  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  feeds  known  to  the  dairyman.” 


BUY  DIRECT 

AND  SAVE  MONEY. 

‘Money  saved  Is  money  earned.”  We 
make  a  complete  line  of  Surries,  Phae¬ 
tons,  Buggies,  Spring  Wagons  and  Road 
Wagons,  and  sell  them  to  you  direct  at 
wholesale  prices. 

Best  Spring  Wagon  Made. 

Two  and  three  seat.  Some  styles 

as  low  as  $37. BO 

C.  B.  Maetellar,  Milo ,  Kane.,  writes:  “ Received 
No.  918  Combination  Spring  Wagon  in  fine  shape. 
Consider  I  saved  $15.00  by  dealing  with  you." 
'YOU  are  NOT  too  far  away  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  us  and  save  money.  Send  for 
new  illustrated  catalogue — FREE.  All 
prices  marked  In  plain  figures.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  harness  84.80  and  upward. 
EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO., 
18  Eighth  St.  Goshen,  Indiana. 


IT  WON’T 


jump  the  track 
bind  when  door 
warped,  or  wall 

.... _  crooked.  T  R 

Track  Pivota 
hung  to  Bracke 
Hangers  on  bt 
sides  of  Door.  NOI 
ING  LIKE  IT.  Rapl 
replacing  all  oth< 
GOLD  MEDAL  at  Omaha.  Write  for  circular.  A 
Catalogue  of  our  Up-to-Date  Hay  Tools. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  I: 


AGENTS  WANTED 
For  Economy  Har¬ 
ness  Riveter rf)n 
Neatest,  Rest  <JUU, 
Cheapest,  and  hand¬ 
iest.  can  be  used  In  any 
position.  Mends  any¬ 
thing  where  a  well- 
clinched  rivet  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Our  agents  make  from  $5 
to  $10  per  day.  "It’s  the  best  seller  1 
ever  handled”  they  all  say.  Send  50c. 

(In  2c.  stamps)  for  sample,  loaded  (with  50  assorted 
rivets)  and  terms  to  agents.  FOOTE  ECONOMY  CO., 
204  South  Main  Street,  Fredericktown,  O. 
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WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

OK  ALL  SINUS  OF  HAENESS. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  100  styles,  all  made 
from  beat  oak  tanned  leather. 
We  are  not  jobbers.  We  make  every¬ 
thing  we  sell  and  can  surely  save  you 
-money.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  and  get  our  148-page  illsustrated  catalogue. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  115  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y, 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

§££  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


Meat  smoked  In  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

I  Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
I  sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
^circular.  E.  KUA  USER  A  BUG.,  Milton,  Pu. 


BEE  KEEPING 


and  profits  Is 
the  theme  of 

—  —  ~  -  -  —  _  •  ...  w  that  excellent 

and  handsome  illustrated  magazine  G  Ira  nings  in 
Bee.  Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Book  on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  ‘A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


No. 

storm  apron, 

Price  $58 ;  same  as  usui 


with  side  curtains, 
pole  or  shafts, 
to  $90. 


FULL  VALUE  Fon  the  Money* 

You  are  entitled  to  that.  It  does  not  mean  simply  that  you  should  get  the 
best  goods  for  the  money,  but  also  that  you  should  be  saved  the 
added  expense  of  agent’s  commissions, 
dealer’s  profits,  salesmen’s  expenses,  etc. 

We  save  you  all  this  by  selling  you  direct , 
from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

IV e  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  selling 
vehieles  anil  harness  to  the 
consumer  exclusively. 

We  make  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness.  We  ship  anywhere 
for  examination  and  guarantee  every¬ 
thing.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal 
card  for 

Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


No.  100 — Double  Buggy 
Harness.  Price,  full  nickel 
trimmed,  $17;  as  good  as  re¬ 
tails  tor  $‘25. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.  W.  B.  Pratt ,  Sec.  ELKHART,  INDIANA, 


WHAT  DO  YOU  CARE 

where  your  vehicle  or  harness  comes  from  SO  LONG  AS  YOU  GET  THE  BEST  VALUE  EOR 
YOUR  MONEY?  If  you  want  a  really  good  buggy — the  kind  that  is  built  of  good  material 
throughout;  best  white  poplar  body,  free  from  cracks  and  checks;  gears  of  best  air-sea-/ 
soiled, second  growth  hickory,  3  years  old;  all  iron  worn  of  toughest  Norway  iron;  top  L 
machine  buffed  leather  quarters;  trimmed  in  heavy  broad  cloth;  primed,  filled,  painted! 
and  then  rubbed  down  and  re-painted  until  it  has  had  16  coats;  any  color  and  striping 
you  desire  and  hung  on  Eliptic,  Jackson  or  Brewster  Springs— the  easy  swinging 

such  u  buggy  we  can  .ell  uW To u  nil  $44. 1 0  and  Guarantee  it  for  Five  Years. 

It  is  in  every  way  the  equal  of  buggies  sold  for  $75.  We  ship  it  to  you  subject  to  your  entire  approval.  YOU 
TAKE  NO  RISK.  If  you  find  it  exactly  as  represented  you  sencl  us  the  price  asked.  If  not.  you  return  itat 
our  expense.  Could  anything  be  more  fair! 


Hand  Made  Harness  Leaders 


We  can  sell  you  an  unequaled  Phaeton  lor  ■  $53.35  ♦ 

We  lead  all  in  OUALITY  AND  PRICE  i  An  excellent  Canopy-Top  Surrey  for  $48.50  to  $64.80  t 
on  first  quality  hand  made  harness,  j  The  best  Platform  SpringWagon  you  ever  saw  $39.80  » 
Look  at  th  Is  one  $9.65.  All  oak 

tanned  leather,  all hand  stitched.  We  have  good  buggy  harnesses  as  low  as  $8.95.  Double 
buggy  harness  814.40.  Farm  and  team  harness  817.50.  Don’t  buy  any  of  these  things  until 
you  get  a  FREE  copy  of  our  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  C-l  6  Chicago,  Ills. 
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The  Milk  Trade. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MILK. 

AN  OLD-TIME  MILK  PRODUCER  TALKS. 

Cause  of  Low  Prices.— I  don’t  think 
that  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer 
can  be  changed,  not  made  greater  at  any 
rate.  If  it  go  either  way,  it  will  be 
lower.  I  don’t  consider  myself  a  pessi¬ 
mist  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  prefer  to  be 
called  an  optimist.  Nevertheless,  I  don’t 
go  around  kicking  over  every  stone  that 
I  may  chance  to  stumble  on,  expecting 
to  find  a  gold  nugget  under  it ;  did  I, 
then  I  would  be  a  pessimist,  as  the  man 
who  constantly  looks  for  the  golden  egg 
is  bound  to  be  disappointed. 

There  are  three  prime  reasons  for  the 
low  price  of  milk  :  Depression  of  cereals, 
rapid  transit  and  refrigerator  cars.  I 
see  no  cause  of  alarm  in  this  condition 
of  things.  I  believe  the  present  young 
man,  of  the  proper  grit ,  can  make  as 
much  money  in  agriculture  as  his  father 
did  in  the  sixties. 

Of  all  agricultural  products,  none,  ex¬ 
cepting  fruit,  has  held  its  own  as  well 
as  dairy  products,  including  eggs  and 
poultry.  Note,  I  did  not  except  orchards, 
but  fruit.  I  know  of  any  number  of 
orchards  that  would  havepa’d  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  man  who  set  them  had  made 
a  bonfire  instead.  In  Monroe  County, 
the  successful  fruit  growers  are  horti¬ 
culturists,  not  farmers. 

My  father  commenced  to  produce  milk 
for  the  Rochester  market  in  the  middle 
sixties.  He  received  at  the  barn,  three 
cents  per  quart  for  four  months,  four 
cents  for  four  months,  and  five  cents 
for  four  months,  cash  every  week  at  the 
house,  not  one  cent  bad  debts.  Grade 
cows  cost  from  $85  to  $125  each.  All 
cereals  were  high.  One  by-product, 
brewers’  grains,  was  eight  cents  per 
bushel  in  Summer,  10  to  12  cents  in  Win¬ 
ter.  All  the  producers  in  our  town  could 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  crippled 
hand.  No  tt  you  can’t  count  them  on  the 
fingers  of  an  octopus ;  result — strong 
competition. 

What  Is  to  Be  Done  ? — I  say,  follow 
Ex-Gov.  Hoard’s  advice,  and  produce 
cows  that  will  give  twice  the  amount  of 
milk  that  the  present  cows  do.  Next 
feed  cheap  feeds,  such  as  corn  ensilage 
and  Alfalfa.  Some  timid  one  will  bob 
up  and  say,  “  Suppose  every  one  follow 
this  advice,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  ” 
Never  fear,  the  millennium  of  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  great  way  off  ;  we  are  still 
far  from  the  top. 

I  wish  to  indorse  every  word  that  R. 
F.  Shannon,  page  209,  has  to  say  with 
reference  to  milch  cows  at  fairs.  I  think 
it  a  case  for  the  Humane  Society  to  lock 
into.  When  I  was  10  or  12  years  old, 
my  father  kept  12  to  15  cows ;  among 
them  was  a  large  dark  red  cow  that  he 
had  grown  from  a  calf.  This  cow  gener¬ 
ally  came  fresh  in  April  or  May,  and 
gave  a  large  flow  of  milk  on  grass.  At 
that  time,  all  cows  were  milked  in  the 
yard.  When  the  milker  came  into  the 
yard  at  night  with  the  pail  to  milk,  this 
cow  would  come  up  and  stand  beside 
him  ;  if  he  walked  away,  she  would 
follow,  until  he  sat  down  and  milked 
her,  then  she  paid  no  more  attention  to 
him.  What  would  you  think  of  a  man 
who  would  let  that  cow  go  without  being 
milked  until  next  morning  or  later  ?  I 
should  think  him  a  fit  subject  for  the 
electric  chair.  I  have  been  35  years  a 
milk  producer.  H.  w.  H. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SOME  MASSACHUSETTS  DAIRY 
PROBLEMS. 

Value  of  Milk  Products. — The  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  a  product  which  com¬ 
poses  32  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural 
income  of  a  people,  may  well  give  “  food 
for  thought”.  According  to  the  latest  pub- 
Hshed  census  of  Massachusetts,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  is  exceeded 
in  seven  of  the  13  counties.  The  relative 
rank  is  as  follows  :  Hampshire,  37.4  per 
cent ;  Berkshire,  35.1 ;  Essex,  34.5  ;  Wor¬ 


cester,  33.9;  Norfolk,  33.6;  Nantucket, 
33  3  ;  Franklin,  32  8;  Barnstable  being 
lowest,  or  17  6.  Of  the  total  value  of 
dairy  products  of  the  State, -amounting  to 
$16  234,049,  milk  constitutes  84.42  per 
cent;  butter,  9.28;  cream,  6.23;  cheese, 
0  07.  The  problem  we  have  to  solve  then 
is  how  best  to  produce,  and  how  dispose 
to  the  best  advantage  of  this  $16,000,000 
worth  of  dairy  products. 

We  find  that,  as  to  milk,  16,983  in  a 
total  of  65,287  farmers  report  a  product 
of  59,593,316  gallons,  valued  at  $9,372,072, 
about  16  cents  per  gallon.  For  how 
much  less  than  16  cents,  then,  can  we 
produce  milk  ?  This  will  be  our  living 
as  far  as  this  product  goes.  How  much 
more  than  the  average  can  we  get  ?  This 
materially  adds  to  our  profits. 

We  find  that  one  town  located  in  east¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  is  getting  16  8  cents 
per  gallon  for  milk,  $2  06  for  cream,  30  3 
cents  per  pound  for  butter.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Franklin  County  gets  but  11  cents 
for  milk,  39  cents  for  cream,  and  for  but¬ 
ter  23  cents  per  pound.  In  the  first  case, 
the  cream  market  is,  evidently,  for 
cream  as  such  for  the  manufacturing 
city  or  town,  while  in  the  second  case,  it 
is,  apparently,  cream  sold  to  butter  fac¬ 
tories.  From  the  latter  sale,  however, 
the  farmer  receives,  in  the  case  of  coop¬ 
erative  factories,  whatever  dividend  may 
be  declared  on  the  business  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  which  amount  does  not  appear 
in  an  agricultural  census.  Again  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  second  instance 
may  be  and  probably  is  less,  certainly  in 
the  season  of  pasturing,  since  land  is 
cheaper.  Grain  is,  probably,  about  the 
same  ;  possibly  hay  is  cheaper. 

What  Can  Be  Done  ? — There  is  an¬ 
other  item  to  be  considered,  too :  The 
possibility  of  supplying  the  smaller  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns,  which  market  is  quite 
likely  to  be  neglected,  while  large  mar¬ 
kets  are  so  often  overloaded.  In  short, 
let  us  study  improved  and  modern  meth¬ 
ods  more  ;  make  new  and  shorter  roads 
to  the  consumer’s  pocket,  and  thus  save 
middlemen  the  trouble  and  ourselves  the 
expense  of  present  methods. 

Too  many  robber  cows  again  may  be  a 
cause  of  no  profit,  and  the  average 
farmer  may  know,  near  enough  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  all  about  his  milk  prod¬ 
uct ;  but  it  seems  that  the  average 
farmer  is  mistaken  in  that  he  does  not 
know  just  how  much  each  cow  is  pro¬ 
ducing,  and  which  he  may  be  keeping  at 
a  loss.  The  idea  is  a  mistaken  one  that 
it  is  too  much  trouble  to  know  the  cost 
of  farm  products.  Some  have  an  idea 
that  the  cost  in  time  and  trouble  is  ex¬ 
cessive  to  keep  any  record  or  account  of 
such  matters ;  but  from  an  experience  of 
many  years,  I  have  not  found  the  work 
either  irksome  or  expensive,  but  quite 
the  contrary.  Yet  out  of  more  than 
1,200  farmers  whom  I  had  occasion  to 
ask,  “  How  much  milk  do  you  make  in  a 
year  ?  ”  but  three  could  tell,  and  but  one 
of  the  three  had  been  brought  up  and 
always  been  a  farmer.  h.  e  d. 


More  “  Body  ”  to  Separator  Cream. 

J.  H.  S.,  Bethlehem ,  Pa. — Some  find  fault  with 
my  cream,  and  say  that  it  will  not  whip  some¬ 
times.  It  is  separator  cream,  24,  also  36  hours 
old,  but  there  is  no  difference.  Must  not  cream 
be  of  a  certain  temperature  to  whip  well  ?  The 
people  try  to  whip  it  as  it  is,  any  temperature. 

Ans. — The  difficulty  in  whipping  sepa¬ 
rator  cream  can  be  obviated  by  cooling 
it  to  45  or  50  degrees,  and  holding  it  at 
that  temperature  a  few  hours.  This 
cooling  seems  to  give  a  “body”  which 
is  lacking  in  separator  cream,  but  which 
is  supplied  in  the  deep-setting  system, 
because  in  the  latter,  a  temperature  of 
40  to  [50  degrees  is  retained  from  12  to 
24  hours.  A  substance  known  as  vis¬ 
cogen,  first  prepared  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  is  coming  into  use 
for  restoring  the  body  or  consistency  of 
separator  and  Pasteurized  cream.  This 
substance  is  made  from  sugar  and  lime, 
and  the  method  of  preparation  is  thus 
described  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Station. 

“Two  and  one-half  parts  by  weight  of 


a  good  quality  of  cane  sugar  (granulated) 
are  dissolved  in  five  parts  of  water,  and 
one  part  of  quicklime  gradually  slaked 
in  three  parts  of  water.  This  milk  of 
lime  should  be  poured  through  a  wire 
strainer  to  remove  coarse,  unslaked  par¬ 
ticles,  and  then  be  added  to  the  sugar 
solution.  The  mixture  should  be  agitated 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  after  two  or 
three  hours,  allowed  to  settle  until  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  can  be  siphoned 
off.” 

The  amount  of  this  clear  liquid  to  be 
added  to  cream  is  usually  about  one  part 
to  150  of  cream.  This  mixture  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  health,  and  its  use  re¬ 
stores  to  cream  the  whipping  quality. 
Still  its  use  in  cream  offered  fpr  sale 
may  be  prohibited  under  the  provisions 
of  New  York  State  laws  concerning  adul¬ 
terated  milk.  Cream  thus  treated  might 
be  sold  under  the  name  of  visco-cream, 
and  then  there  should  be  no  legal  ob¬ 
jection.  L.  A. 


The  Virtues  of  a 


Good  Cream  Separator. 


(Just  What  A'Farmer  Wants.) 

Stillwater.  Pa..  1898. 

“We  have  the  De  Laval ‘Humming-Bird'  cream 
separator,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  that  a  farmer  can  make.  First  we  gave 
it  a  test,  and  we  gained  one  pound  on  every  six  pounds 
of  butter,  and  we  got  a  much  better  quality  of 
butter.  The  washing  of  crocks  and  cans  and  all 
this  extra  work  is  done  away  with,  and  we  have  the 
warm  skim-miik  to  feed  to  calves  and  pigs,  on  which 
they  do  so  much  better,  and  it  takes  only  from  1U  to 
15  minutes  to  churn.  It  seems  a  small  chore  now  to 
churn.  I  would  not  do  without  a  machine  for  what 
it  cost  for  a  great  deal.  1  am  well  satisfied  it  Is  just 
what  a  farmer  wants  and  with  the  extra  butter  ami 
time  and  labor  and  expense  it  saves  us  it  will  easily 
pay  for  itself  in  one  year."  Harvey  R.  Ash. 


(Perfectly  Simple  in  Operation.) 

Warrensburg,  Mo.,  January  19,  1899. 

“  We  have  now  used  the  De  Laval  ‘  Humming  Bird’ 
three  years,  and  have  not  missed  a  single  milking  in 
that  time.  Last  year  we  made  1,800  pounds  of  butter. 
The  machine  is  snnply  perfect  and  perfectly  simple 
in  operation.  Our  little  girl  10  years  old  can  operate 
it,  take  it  apart,  and  clean  It  and  put  it  together 
again.’’  Mrs.  Ezra  Roop. 


So-called  “buttermilk  ”  is  made  out  of  skim- 
milk  by  adding  a  “  starter  ”  to  separator  skim- 
milk.  This  “  starter  ”  may  be  the  buttermilk  left 
from  the  previous  churning.  It  “  works  ”  or 
changes  the  skim-milk. 

Tub  new  English  bill  governing  the  sale  of 
foods  and  drugs  contains  the  following:  “  Every 
person  who,  in  any  highway  or  place  of  public 
resort,  sells  milk  from  a  vehicle  or  from  a  can  or 
other  receptacle,  shall  have  inscribed  on  the  ve¬ 
hicle  or  receptacle  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the  milk  is 
sold,  and  in  default  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £2. 

“  Every  tin  or  other  receptacle  containing  con¬ 
densed  separated  or  skimmed  milk  must  bear  a 
abel  on  which  the  words  ‘ separated  milk’  or 
‘skimmed  milk’,  as  the  case  may  require,  are 
printed  in  large  and  legible  type,  and  if  any  per¬ 
son  sells  or  exposes  or  offers  for  sale  condensed 
separated  or  skimmed  milk  in  contravention  of 
this  section  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  con¬ 
viction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £2.” 


PRICK  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  75  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 16  25  @16  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton — 16  00  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 18  00  @19  00 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  75  @25  00 

Cake . 24  75  @25  00 

Cotton-seed  meal . 22  00  @22  50 

Brewers’  ineal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  95  @  1  00 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  85 


Save  the  Pennies. 


The  butter  fat  left 
in  the  skim-milk  by 
the  old  process  of 
dairying  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  edu¬ 
cating  the  boys  and 
if  saved  and  con- 
into  fine  fla¬ 
vored,  high  quality 
butter.  The  Sharp¬ 
less  Separators  will 
save  the  butter  fat  and 
make  it  sell  at  the 
highest  market  price. 
Learn  all  about  them  in  our  free  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  25. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 


(A  Very  Durable  Machine.) 

Leeds.  Mass.,  1898. 

“We  have  used  the  1  Alpha-Baby  ’  No.  3  for  over 
four  years  with  the  best  of  results;  in  fact,  we  could 
not  get  along  without  it,  as  it  saves  so  much  labor. 
We  can  make  more  butter  and  of  a  finer  quality  than 
in  any  other  way,  It  is  a  great  saver  of  ice  also,  as 
there  is  only  a  very  little  required  to  keep  the  cream 
at  an  even  temperature.  It  is  a  very  durable  ma¬ 
chine.  We  have  had  no  expense  whatever  except 
for  oil  and  bowl  rlDgs.  Can  see  no  reason  why  it  will 
not  last  us  a  lifetime.”  James  Clapp  &  Sox. 


(“Alpha  Baby”  Superiority.) 

White  Pigeon,  Mich..  December  19, 1898. 

“I  am  using  an  ‘Alpha-Baby  ”  No.  2  and  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  writing  of  its  excellent  qualities.  I  was  using 
a  Cooley  creamer,  but  consented  to  try  a  ‘  Baby'  last 
Fall.  ’The  first  week  I  made  five  pounds  more  butter 
than  I  had  the  week  before  with  the  creamer,  and 
the  butter  was  of  better  quality,  finer  grain,  nicer 
flavor,  and  could  be  kept  longer  without  getting 
strong.  We  find  a  good  market  for  separator  butter 
the  year  ’round  at  from  22  to  25  cents  per  pound.  I 
had  tried  other  makes  of  separators,  but  never  found 
anything  which  possessed  the  same  merit  as  the 
‘Alpha-Baby.’  It  runs  easier,  skims  cleaner,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  temperatures,  and  can  be  washed  in  no  time. 
If  a  farmer  has  10  cows  well  taken  care  of  and  a 
separator  he  will  find  this  to  be  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  his  business.”  Jos.  S.  Gortner. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  1899  CATALOGUE 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  \  NEW  YORK. 


A  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 

fThe  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
"it  and  driving  out  all  hml  odors 
and  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other,  Send  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  f  arm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


X  GOOD  FLAVOR 

is  worth  more  hi  dairy  products  than  any¬ 
where  eJse  in  the  world.  Perfect  flavor  In 

milk,  cream,  butter,  and  elieene 
reMulta  from  iimIiijc  the 

„  ,  CHAMPION 

Ilk  Cooler  and  Aerator.Takesoutall 
bad  odors  and  leaves  a  sweet,  long-keeping 
product.  It  both  aerates  and  cools  milk. 
•>ee  book,  “Milk,”  explains  all. 

Champion  MllkCoolerCo 

Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 

39  Railrond  St.,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OP 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OP 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  A  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Milkmen— Use  the  Acme  Ticket.  It  is 

sanitary,  Reliable,  cheap.  Sample  free. 

H.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  SAYS 
ABOUT 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Feb.  27th,  xSqq. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  dairy  machinery 
bought  of  your  company  two  years  ago,  including  a  No.  5 
Improved  U.  S.  Separator  and  a  Pony  Power,  is  working  well 
and  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  doing  all  and  even  more 
than  was  claimed  by  your  agent.  The  separation  is  perfect,  it 
runs  easily,  without  noise  or  friction,  and  it  is  easy  to  manage 
and  care  for.  Of  all  the  separators  placed  upon  the  market, 
there  is  none  that  excels  the  Improved  U.  S.  in  my  opinion. 

G.  W.  PIERCE,  President  Vt.  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 
Write  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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FAMILY  SUPPLIES  OF  MEAT. 

BKTTKR  TO  BMOKB  THAN  TO  SELL. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Smokehouse. 

I  wish  to  build  a  smokehouse.  Farmere  in  this 
country  raise  plenty  of  hogs,  but  hardly  ever  kill 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  generally  Balt  it 
down  in  a  barrel.  When  that  is  used  up,  they 
kill  another.  Sometimes  they  have  no  hog  fit  to 
kill,  and  in  extremely  hot  weather,  it  is  not  safe, 
and  at  other  times  they  are  too  busy,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  out  of  meat  a  great  portion  of 
the  time,  and  must  buy  of  the  merchants,  who 
charge  us  eight  cents  a  pound  for  smoked 
shoulder  and  lard,  and  YZ%  cents  for  ham.  This 
would  matter  little  if  we  got  fair  prices  for  our 
live  animals.  For  years  past,  prices  paid  by 
shippers  have  ranged  from  83.40  to  83  50  per  cwt., 
but  now  they  have  combined  and  pay  82,75.  I 
want  to  take  some  of  these  82  75  hogs  and  cure 
them  for  our  own  use,  and  have  meat  to  sell.  Can 
The  R.  N.-Y.  help  me  do  it  ?  I  want  to  know  how 
to  manage  this  business.  Would  I  be  right  to 
build  a  house  of  rock  12  x  12  feet  and  nine  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  sides  4*4  feet  in  the  ground, 
leaving  4*4  feet  above  ground  ?  I  would  want  a 
fire-proof  ceiling,  and  would  like  to  cure  seed 
corn,  also.  w.  h.  c. 

Iowa. 

Better  Cube  the  Meat. — It  is  poor 
economy  to  sell  pigs  at  prices  named, 
and  buy  the  cured  meat  at  an  advance  of 
300  to  400  per  cent.  Then,  too,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  meat  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  curing  as  on  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  the  animal.  The  farmer  can  have  pigs 
In  perfect  health  and  as  fat  or  lean  as  he 
likes.  He  may  lack  skill  in  dressing  and 
curing,  and  fail  to  make  as  good  products 
as  he  can  buy. 

But  he  may,  also,  by  care,  produce 
better  meats  than  any  packinghouse  can 
possibly  produce.  I  know  this,  for  I 
have  furnished  hams,  bacon  and  sausage 
to  fancy  grocers  who  gave  me  two  cents 
a  pound  more  than  they  would  pay  for 
any  packer’s  brand  on  the  market.  It  is 
easier  to  make  fancy  meats  than  gilt- 
edged  butter. 

Some  Simple  Hints.— Let  us  assume 
that  W.  H,  C.  knows  when  a  pig  is  ready 
to  kill,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  dress 
it  and  cut  it  up.  If  he  does  not,  he  must 
learn  from  a  neighbor  farmer  or  butcher, 
who  will  teach  him  by  a  real  object  les¬ 
son.  The  value  of  the  cured  meats  will 
depend  not  only  on  the  method  of  curing, 
and  the  quality  of  meat  when  killed, 
but  also  on  the  clean,  neat  appearance 
of  the  cuts.  The  very  shape  of  a  ham, 
shoulder  or  piece  of  bacon  tells  whether 
done  by  a  bungler  or  a  skilled  workman. 

Even  in  the  smoking  of  the  meat,  it  is 
important  that  the  fire  is  never  hot 
enough  to  cause  grease  to  drip  from  the 
meat.  Aim  at  what  is  called  a  “  cool 
smoke,”  and  have  all  the  pieces  of  the 
same  color,  not  some  black,  others  pale, 
and  some  black  on  one  side  and  pale 
on  the  other.  For  family  use,  such 
meat  may  go  as  far,  but  will  not  sell 
readily,  or  bring  as  good  prices,  as  well- 
smoked  meats.  Meat  should  be  cured  in 
a  cool  place,  where  the  temperature  is 
uniform.  An  airy,  clean  cellar  is  better 
than  an  outbuilding.  The  casks  or  bar¬ 
rels  must  be  absolutely  sweet  and  clean. 
Any  mold  in  a  barrel  may  start  a  fer¬ 
ment  in  meat  or  pickle. 

Careful  of  Taint. — One  of  the  great¬ 
est  sources  of  loss  is  in  some  piece  start¬ 
ing  to  ferment  in  a  cask,  which  quickly 
taints  all.  Hence  see  that  every  cut  is 
clean  and  as  free  from  blood  and  bruises 
as  possible.  This  forbids  rough  hand¬ 
ling  of  hogs  and  carcass  at  killing  time. 
A  broken  ham  bone  is  almost  sure  to 
ferment  in  pickle,  hence,  in  scalding,  do 
not  turn  the  carcass  by  a  twist  of  the 
hind  leg.  It  is  a  little  thing,  but  may 
cause  much  loss  later  in  the  pickling  tub. 

As  the  spareribs,  backbones  and  ten¬ 
derloins  are  better  used  fresh,  there  is 
good  reason  for  making  two  or  three  or 
more  killings  in  the  Winter.  These,  too, 
will  keep  longer  hung  up  singly  in  an 
open  shed,  than  if  piled  on  a  platter  or 
in  a  tray  in  a  cellar  or  close  room.  The 
albumen  in  one  case  dries,  and  in  the 
other,  ferments  readily. 

The  first  killing  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to 
cool  out  the  carcasses.  The  last  killing 
should  be  made  so  that  the  meat  may  be 


smoked  before  fifes  appear.  It  takes  five 
weeks  to  cure  hams  in  pickle,  so  if  flies 
appear  in  April,  the  last  killing  can  be 
made  in  March  early.  This,  too,  is  as 
late  as  we  can  count  on  safely  keeping 
the  spareribs,  backbone,  tenderloin, 
etc.,  until  used  up. 

The  Smokehouse  proposed  will  ac¬ 
commodate  150  pieces  at  one  smoking. 
The  plan  is  good  as  it  will  be,  if  well 
built,  rat,  mouse  and  fly-proof,  and  will 
be  less  affected  by  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  We  have  used  a  brick  smokehouse 
12x12,  10  feet  high  for  a  generation,  but 
it  is  not  banked,  neither  has  it  a  fire¬ 
proof  roof.  There  should  be  no  danger 
of  fire  if  the  smoking  is  properly  done. 
The  fire  should  always  be  low  and  slow. 
We  would  have  double  doors  well  fitted, 
and  the  roof  so  tight  as  not  to  admit 
flies.  In  such  a  house,  meat  will  keep 
for  months  as  safely  as  canvased  or 
packed  away  in  barrels  or  boxes.  The 
main  point  is  to  keep  away  from  insects. 
During  a  wet  spell,  or  when  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  it  will  be  well 
to  start  a  fire  for  a  day  to  dry  off  the 
meat  and  house.  Dryness  is  desirable  to 
prevent  ferment  and  mold. 

Cost  of  Meat. — In  counting  the  cost 
of  cured  meats,  W.  H  C.  must  remember 
that  his  hams  and  shoulders  will  shrink 
about  12  per  cent  between  the  time  of 
removing  from  pickle  and  being  ready 
for  market.  The  longer  smoked  meat  is 
kept,  the  greater  the  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  Still  with  meats  properly  cured, 
and  held  in  such  a  smokehouse  as  he  has 
in  mind,  there  is  no  safer  business  than 
converting  one’s  porkers  into  good,  sweet 
cured  meats.  He  will  find  that  he  can 
readily  build  up  a  trade  in  pure  pork 
sausage,  if  he  can  get  the  right  blend, 
and  the  shoulders  as  well  as  trimmings 
of  ham  and  white  meat  and  tenderloin, 
etc  ,  can  go  into  sausage,  and  sell  for 
more  money  than  in  any  other  form. 
His  surplus  lard  can  be  handled  and 
sold  more  readily  in  neat  tin  cans,  than 
in  any  other  package. 

Smoking  Seed  Corn. — As  to  curing 
seed  corn  in  the  smokehouse,  this  can 
be  done  before  the  meat  is  ready  to 
smoke.  We  have  gathered  our  seed  corn 
in  September,  let  it  dry  in  the  crib  loft 
until  the  last  of  October,  and  then 
smoked  it  slowly  a  week,  when  it  was 
cured,  out  of  all  danger  of  the  early 
November  freeze. 

The  success  and  profits  to  come  from 
W.  H.  C.’s  plan  depend  mainly  on  him¬ 
self.  There  may  be  a  prejudice  in  his 
town  against  country-cured  meats,  and 
this  he  may  have  to  combat.  If  his 
products  are  up  to  expectations,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  finding  some  enter¬ 
prising  grocer  who  will  be  glad  to  push 
them.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
trying  to  tell  on  paper  how  to  kill,  cure 
and  market  such  products,  and  actually 
performing.  The  details  are  so  numer¬ 
ous,  that  we  can  only  submit  general 
hints.  It  is  not  wise  to  begin  killing 
and  curing  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  better 
to  begin  in  a  small  way,  and  increase  as 
the  market-accumulated  experience  will 
justify.  It  is  far  easier  to  spoil  a  lot  of 
meat  than  to  make  a  prime  article  every 
time.  But  the  field  is  large  and  well 
worth  working.  L.  N  bonham. 

Butler  County,  Ohio. 


SCRAPS. 

The  recent  blizzard  seems  to  have  taken  the 
heart  out  of  many  laying  flocks.  Some  of  them 
are  not  over  it  yet 

A  8CB8CBIBER  in  New  York  State  says  that  he 
is  grinding  hickory  and  butternuts,  and  mixing 
with  grain  for  chicken  food.  That  ought  to  make 
a  good  combination. 

It  used  to  be  possible  to  secure  pullets  and 
young  hens  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  and  ship  them  to  the  North  for 
early  layers.  This  year,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  »  dearth  of  good  stock  on  the  Penitsula,  and 
suitable  young  birds  are  hard  to  find. 

In  Louisiana,  low-grade  molasses  is  largely  fed 
to  horses,  hogs  and  mules.  This  molasses  is  a 
waste  product,  and  was  formerly  run  into  the 
rivers  and  creeks  to  get  rid  of  it.  One  gallon  of 
molasses  per  day,  fed  to  a  horse  or  mule,  keeps 
the  animal  in  good  condition,  and  saves  a  large 
part  of  the  corn. 


To  close  a  leak  in  the  side  of  a  cow’s  teat,  rub 
or  cut  off  the  skin  around  it,  so  that,  in  healing, 
the  wound  will  be  drawn  together  and  seared 
over. 

Argentina  is  now  exporting  annually  about 
2,500,000  frozen  carcasses  of  sheep.  The  processes 
employed  are  the  same  as  in  New  Zealand,  which 
now  has  the  most  extensive  meat-freezing  works 
in  Australasia.  It  costs  New  Zealand  three  cents 
a  pound  to  kill,  freeze,  ship  and  sell  the  mutton 
in  England. 

More  than  300  milk  dealers  of  Philadelphia 
have  united  to  defeat  the  proposed  milk  trust  of 
that  city.  They  have  formed  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganization,  called  the  Milk  Dealers’  Protective 
Association,  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
protect  themselves  and  the  consumers  against 
what  they  regard  as  the  evils  of  a  great  com¬ 
bination. 

The  London  wholesale  milk  dealers  have  sent 
out  notices  to  farmers  that  they  will  send  veter¬ 
inarians  to  the  farms  to  condemn  every  cow 
with  a  bad  teat.  It  is  stated  that,  probably,  10 
per  cent  of  the  cows  supplying  the  milk  to  the 
London  market  have  bad  or  gummy  teats,  due  to 
many  causes,  some  of  them  having  no  bearing 
upon  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

An  English  farmer  was  recently  found  guilty 
of  poisoning  his  milk  by  using  a  preservative. 
He  said  he  made  it  himself,  using  12  pounds  of 
sugar,  six  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda,  six 
pounds  of  borax  and  about  20  gallons  of  water. 
He  put  one  pint  of  this  stuff  into  each  can,  and 
the  chemist  found  nearly  34  grains  of  borax  in  a 
gallon  of  milk,  enough  to  kill  a  child  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  on  this  milk. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bannon,  Auburn,  N.  H., 
Foreman  for  Mr.  Walter  M.  Parker, 
Pres.  Manchester  National  Bank,  reports 
that  he  tried  Bowker’s  Fertilizer  on  po¬ 
tatoes  by  the  side  of  another  fertilizer 
claimed  to  be  as  good  or  better  ;  and  the 
Bowker  yielded  eight  bushels  more  from 
one  bushel  of  seed  than  the  other,  all 
conditions  of  soil,  cultivation,  etc.,  being 
alike.  The  usual  quantity  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes  used  per  acre  is  8  to  14  bushels,  and 
at  the  above  rate  it  will  be  seen  the 
Bowker  goods  yielded  at  the  rate  of  64 
to  112  bushels  potatoes  more  to  the  acre 
than  the  other  fertilizer,  and  by  so 
doing  the  increase  alone  more  than  paid 
for  the  fertilizer. — Adv. 


TJHLK  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickeus  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
■clf-rcgulatlng.  The  elmpleet.  moat 
L  reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
*  In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
CEO.  EUTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Special  OO  Day  Discount  Sale 
on  our  Latest  Improved  Standard  Incu¬ 
bators  and  Brooders  Large  valuable 
Catalogue  and  Discount  Sheet  for  6c. 
Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


MATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-with  th. 

simple,  perfeot,  Mlf-regulatlng 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Thousands  In  moowifnl  aparatlan. 
Lewe.l  prised  let-elaee  haWher  Bade. 

6EO,  H.  STAHL, 

I14S»  1«»  *.  «tk  Oml»«y,  IlL 


I 


B  4 II BUY*! 

Snercssful  Incubator  and  Brood¬ 
er  catalogue,  fully  illustrated.  Con¬ 
tains  useful  hints  on  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  and  important  information 
not  in  others.  Mailed  for  6  cents 
stamps.  Worth  a  dollar. 

CO.,  Box  90,  Des Moines,  Iowa. 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ^ 
— anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  < 
send  yon  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  < 
the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  > 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  • 
+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 


BHABAZON’S  POULTRY- CATALOGUE 

C  prr  f  It’s  a  beauty;  over  60  colored  plates.  Iilo» 
T  n  LE  i  t rates  and  'describes  fine  Turkeys,  Qeatr, 
,  Ducks  and  chickens;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Ylawt 

>lhiy©r,»  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  poeUge.  sta, 

J.  R.  Brabazoo,  Jr.  A  Co.,  Box  57.  Delavaa, 


%4! 

m 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  prixe  winning  poultry  lor  1899.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  *99  on  cover.  Gives 
id  stork  f 


on  cover. 

prloe  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  iy;«t  strains.  It  shows  the 
‘nest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Fifty  different  varieties. 

nps. 

FA. 


Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Bend  Six  cents  In  stamps. 

B.  H.  GKEIDER.  FLORIN.  P. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  finest  breeders  and  greatest  layers  out  of 
1.200  hens.  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.25;  60,  $4;  100,  $6.  Send  for 
cir.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD, Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  standard- 

bred.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices 
Write  foreggclr.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 


200 

C.  F. 


young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Eggs.  Clrcula 
free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

GIFFKN,  Lock  Box  85.  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


D C If  I  hi  nilPlf  CfiRQfrom  very  large  pure- 
ILMIl  LMJUlX  LUUO  bred  stock.  Guaranteed 
fertile.  ’0  eggs.  75c.;  50  eggs,  $2.25;  100  eggs,  $4.25; 
200  eggs,  $8.  Order  now. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater.  N.  Y. 


f  f  \  f  \  gk  for  Hatching  from  Thoroughbred 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  hens 
are  good  layers,  and  won  prizes  at  the  New  York 
Shows  of  1807-8.  $1.50  for  setting  of  16  eggs;  express 
prepaid.  KESSLER  &  POOLE,  118  East  Third 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Fertile  Eggs,  from  good  stock,  ex¬ 
pressed  safely  any  distance.  Brown  Leghorn,  SOc. 
for  15.  Buff  Wyandotte,  $1.25. 

F.  M.  W1XSON,  1024  College  Avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  YARDS 

WM.S.  CRAFT,  Prop.,  King  St.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Has  for  sale  a  few  Cockerels  of  following  named 
breeds;  Andalusians,  L.  Brahmas,  Houdans,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  $1  to  $2  each.  Good  stock  and  in 
perfect  health  Eggs  for  hatching  in  season. 


A  J?  PREMIUMS  on  85  entries,  Barred  and  White  P. 
00  Rocks, Wyandottes.  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Javas  and  Minorcas.  Some  Boston  Winners.  Eggs, 
$1.5U.  Circular  GEO.  A.  CHAPIN,  Hampden,  Mass. 


Eggs — $1  50  and  $2  per  sitting,  from 
Brown  Leghorn  stock  that  took  Second  Prize  New 
York  Show,  1899.  Also,  White  Wyandottes.  Both 
farm  raised.  SHETLAND  FARM,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


Barred  Ply'mouth  Rocks,  White  Hol¬ 
land  Tdhkkys.  Thoroughbreds.  Eggs  only.  List 
free.  FRED  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Ill. 


For  Sale— 200  W.  &  B.  Bocks, W.  Wyan.  &  B.  Leg.  Eggs. 
50c. per  13.  Stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


MO  TIIDIf  CYC  Fisher  Island  strain.  Toms, 
.  Di  I  UnNCI  0  $4:  pair,  $7.  Eggs,  $3  for  13. 
MBS.  F.  H.  THOM80N.  Fairview  Farm,  Holland 
Patent,  N  Y. 


Fantails  and  Homers. — Mated  pairs 

for  breeding.  Also,  white  pairs.  Nothing  but  the 
best  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  1  will  answer. 

W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


I0USY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  nest*  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  anil  thinner— 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  it  on.  It  will  not  injure 
'■—8  or  little  chickens.  Trial  size  JOc 
paid.  64 -page  POULTRY 
K  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  $07  Apponuug,  K.  I. 


post 

BOO 


MAKE  HENS  PAY  I 

If  you  want  to  know  how  other*  do  this,  vend 
for  our  Catalogs  and  Poultry  Guido,  it  tell* 
all  about  thepoultry  business  and  about  the 

machines  and  the  faults  of  none.  Sent  freight 
aid  to  every  buyer.  Catalogne  10c.  Circulars  free. 

e  Cyphers  Incb.lCo.  Box  >01  Wayland,  N.Y. 


WE  TRUST  THE  PUBLIC 

and  aend  them  our  Inoubator  on 
I  trial.  No  man  should  bur  an  Incubator 
and  pay  for  It  before  giving  it  a  trlaL^Tov 
►  pay  not  a  cent  for  our*  until  you  have 
given  It  a  thorough  trial.  It’s  made  a* 
that  nobody  can  fail  with  it.  A  child 
can  run  it  with  5  minute*  attention  daily.  It 
beat  all  others  at  W orld’a  Fair, N  a*h- 
▼llle  and  Omaha  Expositions.  The  best  catalogrua  and 
treatise  on  Incubation  published,  sent  for  5  ota.  rhans-fo: 
Brooders,  Poultry  House*,  etc.,  sent  upon  receipt  of  25  eta. 

Von  Colin  Incubator  Co.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Dei. 


HATCH 


AND  BROOD 

I  your  chicks  with  mach¬ 
ines  that  leave  no  doubt 

_ _  I  of  success.  A  simple, 

durable  and  perfect  machine  Is  the 

ILLINOIS. 

Made  in  several  convenient  sizes,  from  SOeggup. 

Impervious  to  sudden  changes  In  temperature. 

Packed  with  asbestos  and  covered  with  iron.  Can’t  shrink  or  warp, 
or  bum  from  lamp  explosion  or  Buper-heatlng.  Don’t  buy  an  incu¬ 
bator  or  brooder  until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue. 

J.  H.  JONES,  Box  107,  STREATOR,  ILL. 


INCUBATOR  QUALITY. 

When  it  comes  to  quality  In  an  in¬ 
cubator,  which  embraces  construc¬ 
tion,  working  ability,  etc.,  there  ll 
nothing  that  will  equal 

The  Prairie  State. 

Two  hundred  first  premiums  in  all 
klndB  of  competlons  with  all  kind! 
of  machines.  Send  tor  catalogne. 

PRAiRiB  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,<?PA. 


’S 

don’t  have  to  be 
faith  as  to  results.  A 
you  simply  paint  It  where  the 
fowls  roost  at  night  and  next 
day  you  can  see  the  dead  lice  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  painted  boards.lt  gets 
them  all,  body  lice,  mites  and 
other  bugs  and  Insects,  and 
shows  you  where  the  profits  go. 

Seeing  Is  believing.  Get  rid  0f 
mites  and  lice  on  the  old  fowls  and 
about  the  poultry  house  now  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  raising 
chicks  in  spring  and  summer. 

Cheaper  than  any  other  method, 

(only  75c  for  a  gallon  can),  no  hand¬ 
ling  of  fowls,  no  labor.  Our  68 
page  catalogue  telling  all  about 
“Insects”  and  diseases  of  poultry,  free. 

Special  sample  offer  to  points  where 
we  have  no  agent.  More  agents  wanted. 

QE0.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St.  New  York 

Suits  Everybody. 

We  guarantee  the  Star 
Incubator  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser  or  return  your 
money  without  question. 
No  other  incubator  com¬ 
pany  gives  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  They  want  their  in¬ 
cubators  to  stay  sold — we  don’t,  unless  the 
buyer  is  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best  on 
earth  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

NO  MOISTURE  to  be  supplied.  Catalogue  fret. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  COMPANY, 

Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Cow’s  Teat  with  Two  Openings. 

My  two  year-old  heifer  has  just  dropped  a  calf, 
and  one  of  her  teats  has  two  openings,  one  at 
the  end,  and  another  on  the  side  about  1*4  Inch 
from  the  end.  Can  this  be  cured  ?  If  so,  in  what 
way  ?  e.  a.  c. 

Connecticut. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  close  the  extra 
opening  while  the  cow  is  in  milk.  As 
soon  as  she  is  dry,  cut  out  the  teat  around 
the  opening,  and  allow  it  to  heal,  when 
it  should  heal  over  so  as  to  close  the 
opening. 

Chronic  Swine  Plague  in  Hogs. 

What  ails  my  hogs  ?  They  have  the  run  of  the 
woodland,  and  I  feed  them  corn.  They  look  well, 
and  are  in  fine  condition,  but  have  a  cough. 
When  they  first  get  up,  they  cough  badly,  and 
seem  to  get  worse.  What  can  I  do  for  them  ? 

Virginia.  f.  n.  w. 

The  hogs  appear  to  be  suffering  from 
chronic  lung  lesions  of  swine  plague. 
There  is  very  little  you  can  do  for  them, 
beyond  providing  them  with  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  or  shelter  where  they  can 
be  protected  from  the  storms,  and  have 
a  dry  bed  in  which  to  lie. 

Horse  Continually  Shaking  His  Head. 

My  horse,  five  years  old,  has  a  habit  of  shaking 
his  head,  whether  in  harness  or  in  the  stable,  as 
though  to  shake  otf  flies.  Is  it  a  disease  ?  a.  b. 

Illinois. 

The  shaking  of  the  head  may  be  due 
either  to  some  injury  or  disease  of  the 
head  or  brain,  or  to  habit  acquired  from 
nervousness  or  an  ill-fitting  halter  or 
bridle.  Unless  the  cause  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
treatment.  The  chances  are  against  a 
recovery  ;  still,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  horse  personally  examined  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian  if  possible,  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  not  some  cause 
that  may  be  removed. 

Cow  Leaks  Her  Milk. 

Last  year  my  cow  had  the  end  of  her  teat 
stopped  up.  A  scab  formed  across  the  end,  and 
I  opened  it  with  a  quill.  I  left  the  quill  in  for 
a  day,  and  since  then  the  teat  won’t  hold  the 
milk.  She  is  all  right  with  this  exception.  Is 
there  any  way  I  could  stop  it  ?  T.  i.  w. 

New  York. 

It  is  usually  difficult  to  prevent  the 
leaking  of  the  milk  when  the  teat  has 
been  injured  so  that  it  will  not  hold  the 
milk.  Sometimes,  by  lancing  the  open¬ 
ing  in  four  or  five  directions  with  a  teat- 
slitter  or  a  sharp  penknife,  the  opening 
will  contract  in  healing  so  as  to  hold  the 
milk.  Care  must  be  taken  to  insert  a 
small  quill  or  milking  tube  (the  tube  if 
the  cow  is  in  milk)  night  and  morning  to 
prevent  the  opening  from  healing  en¬ 
tirely  over. 

Skin  Eruption  on  a  Mare. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  came  into  possession  of  a 
four-year-old  mare.  She  is  in  thin  flesh  and  out 
of  condition.  Patches  of  skin  (mostly  upon  her 
legs)  the  size  of  a  pea,  come  away  with  the  hair. 
I  think  it  may  be  a  skin  disease  caused  by  want 
of  care  and  cleanliness.  How  shall  I  treat  her  ? 

New  York.  a.  j.  l. 

Give  the  mare  one  ounce  each  aloes 
and  ginger,  either  by  drench  or  in  a  ball, 
to  open  the  bowels.  If  not  purged,  re¬ 
peat  the  dose  in  three  days.  Then  feed 
one  of  the  following  powders  in  her  feed 
night  and  morning  :  Pulverized  sulphate 
of  soda,  12  ounces  ;  gentian  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  of  each  six  ounces  ;  powdered 
nux  vomica,  three  ounces  ;  mix  and  divide 
into  24  powders.  The  mare  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  nutritious,  laxative  diet,  and  be 
given  daily  exercise  when  pleasant. 
Thorough  daily  grooming  is  important. 

Scratches  in  a  Horse. 

One  of  my  horses,  at  my  home  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  a  restless,  nervous  animal  rather  difficult 
to  treat  in  some  ways,  has  the  scratches  quite 
badly.  Do  you  know  of  a  reliable,  positive  cure? 

Texas.  b.  t  h. 

The  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
is  one  of  the  best  applications  for  the 
cracked  heels  of  scratches.  First  dry 
the  legs  if  wet,  and  then  rub  the  oint¬ 
ment  well  into  the  cracked  surface,  night 
and  morning,  breaking  up  and  removing 
the  crusts  with  the  hand,  as  fast  as 
softened  by  the  ointment.  Whenever 
the  legs  become  wet,  they  should  be 


rubbed  dry  as  soon  as  the  horse  is  placed 
in  the  stable.  Avoid  getting  the  legs 
wet  whenever  possible.  Do  not  wash 
the  legs  when  dry,  but  clean  by  dry 
brushing  or  rubbing.  If  washed  when 
wet  or  muddy,  use  only  warm  water  or 
warm  Castile  soapsuds,  after  which  rub 
dry  and  apply  the  ointment.  Daily  exer¬ 
cise  is  very  desirable.  The  horse  should 
be  fed  on  a  laxative  diet,  to  keep  the 
bowels  moving  freely.  The  ordinary 
chronic  cases  of  scratches  will  usually 
yield  to  the  above  simple  care  and  treat¬ 
ment.  In  obstinate  cases,  a  course  of 
iodide  of  potash  is  also  desirable.  Dis¬ 
solve  three  ounces  of  the  iodide  in  12 
ounces  of  soft  water,  and  give  one  table¬ 
spoonful  in  the  feed  twice  daily  until 
used.  The  course  may  be  repeated  after 
an  interval  of  a  week  or  10  days,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

What  shall  I  do  for  a  good  horse  that  seems 
to  be  out  of  condition  ?  He  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
tive  enough,  but  Is  falling  away  in  flesh, 
and  I  think  is  troubled  with  some  kidney  ail¬ 
ment,  for  when  currying  him  over  the  kidneys, 
he  flinches  slightly.  I  cannot  see  any  traces  of 
worms.  I  am  feeding  corn  on  the  ear,  and 
cracked  corn  and  bran  alternately.  F.  C. 

Delaware. 

Try  the  following  powders  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  tonic :  Powdered  nux  vomica  and 
dry  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  four  ounces; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  gentian,  of  each 
eight  ounces ;  mix  and  divide  into  32 
powders.  Give  a  powder  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning.  Keep  the  bowels 
moving  freely  by  feeding  bran  mashes, 
ground  flax  seed,  roots  or  other  succu¬ 
lent  food  ;  or  by  giving  pint  doses  of 
raw  linseed  oil  once  daily  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  relieve  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  constipation.  For  the  tender¬ 
ness  over  the  loins,  rub  the  region  with 
ammonia  liniment  (equal  parts  sweet  oil 
and  aqua  ammonia  well  shaken  together) 
which  should  blister.  A  second  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made  in  a  week  if  not 
blistered  by  the  first.  Ground  juniper 
berries  are  sometimes  fed  to  the  horse 
as  a  diuretic,  two  to  three  ounces  being 
given  in  the  feed  several  times  daily. 
The  berries  are,  also,  mildly  stimulant 
and  stomachic. 


Hobbes  hive  been  depreciating  in  value  for 
several  years  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  a  horse  in  the  United  States  is  835, 
while  the  average  value  for  a  mule  is  842.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  demand  for  high-priced 
horses  has  diminished;  another  is  that  horses 
have  always  been  more  in  demand  in  level  parts 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  in  these  localities  that 
the  demand  for  mechanical  contrivances  has  in¬ 
creased.  The  demand  for  mules  has  been  largest 
in  hilly  districts,  and  this  is  unchanged. 


TESTED  BY  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  ON  FEEDING 


is  made  entirely  of  grain — princi¬ 
pally  of  oats — combined  in  scien¬ 
tific  proportions.  It  is  complete 
for  the  production  of  milk  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
animal. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  and  branded  sacks. 

Prol.  Henry 

no  better  grain  than  oats.”  In 
digestible  ratio  and  protein  con¬ 
tent  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  un¬ 
equalled  for  the  economical 
production  of  milk. 

“  MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING  ” 

An  invaluable  book  containing  scientifically 
proportioned  rations,  including  every  form 
of  roughage  and  every  variety  offeca.  Sen 
it.  Address  Sc 


postpaid  on  request. 


s  Science  Dept. 


The  American  Cereal  Co 

1339  Monadnock  Bldq.,  Chicago,  III 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  ivnacklo  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.! 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y," 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 

STILL  LEAD.  Mr.  T.  Greiner,  tlie  well 

known  wTriter  on  agricultural  subjects,  says 

in  the  “Farm  &  Fireside: 

“The  new  catalogue  of  the  Bowker  FERTILIZER 
Company,  is  a  big  step  in  advance.  It  is  indeed  a 
“new  departure”  in  the  fertilizer  business,  and  the 
Company  deserve  credit  for  it.  This  concern 
stands  entirely  alone  so  far  as  I  am  aware  in  giving 
analyses  in  a  definite  form.  Now  this  firm  has  set 
the  ball  in  motion,  let  us  hope  that  others  will  fol¬ 
low  in  line.  It  is  a  most  commendable  innovation.” 

Send  for  our  “New  Departure”  catalogue. 

Every  thinking  farmer  who  uses  fertilizers 

ought  to  read  it  through.  We  mail  it  free. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COHPANY, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  68  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

nit  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia..... . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  Tim  American  Cotton-Oh, 
Company  Is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

j  and  itfi  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

the  theme  of 

**A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 


the  subject!  It  includes: 

I — Silage  Crops 
HI— Silage 


II— Silos. 
IV— Feedlnj 


of  Silage. 


— „  . .  _ ng< 

V—  Comparison  of  Sllageand  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ration! 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  Inquirers  the 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO 
Salem,  Ohio, 


IT  IS  ECONOMY 


and  practical. 
Easiest  kept  in 


to  own  a  mill  with  which  to 
do  all  kinds  of  grinding  for 
stock  feed  and  family  uses, 
and  especially  one  that  does 
not  continually  requlro  ex¬ 
pense  for  new  grinding 
plates  and  small  parts.  Our 
Trench  Iluhr  Mills  are 
durable,  economical,  efficient 
Just  the  mill  for  farm  uses, 
order  and  no  expense. 

Send  for  new  book  on  Mills  and  sample  meal. 

NO II DYKE  A  MAKMOX  CO., 
Flour  Mill  Builders, 

270  Day  St.,  *  •  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


No.3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MiLI 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
fustable  Feed  Slide. 


•rinds  u  fine  or  ooarae  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  j 
power, one  to  five  horse  .sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest; 

power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to  -  _ _  ^ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  roanufaa 
turersinthe  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Bend  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  lllni- 
il?.1,6*5  vstaiogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  ertodlnw 

n  lhh  “ULBtyIest,  F«*<*  CntSem,  PeS? 

Cora  Threshers.  Tread  Powers,  8 weep  Powers, 
Uoodhno  Galvanised  Hteel  and  Wood  W lad MLLUfea 
power  and  pumping,  Wood0aws,Oorn  SheUera.  eja  “  j 

APPLETON  MFG.  CQ., 27f»rgo  8t„  BAIAV1A, HIA? 

FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  Is  the  time  for 
farmers  to  put 

“  FIJMA.” 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WOODCHUCKS 


to  sleep 
with 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pay*  for  Itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  sm  ever-ready  power  for  sui¬ 
ting  and  •rinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  M 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 

If  yon  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL  with  steel  boiler* 

ENGINES  from  s  H.  P.  np,  both  sta- 

anuinto  tlonary  and  portable.  We 

believe  them  to  be  the  beet  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  Yon  wQl  agree  with  n*  when  you  read  our  fiaek 
on  Engine*  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable.  ” 

JAMBA  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  89<  Springfield.  Ok. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Statlonaries ,  Portables 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

THE  DRILLEDWELU 

Is  beyond  a  doubt 

THE  PURE  WELL. 

A  never-failing  stratum  can  be  1 
quickly  and  easily  found  witli  the  1 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE 

and  much  worthless, 1 
barren,  arid  ground  j 
can  be  made  valuable  ( 

'  thereby.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue.  ' 

» Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  j 


UfEM  DRILLING 

IT  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Semi  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ilhnca,  I*.  Y. 


mirero/t  CIRCULAR _ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA.ILL-  CHICAGO.-  DAL 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  Water  Automatically  by 
W  ater  Pow kr.  Place  this  engine  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply 
and  it  will  deliver  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  water  30 
feet  high  for  every  foot  of 
fall. 

WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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for  him  to  sell  his  hogs  at  2%  cents  and  buy  them 
back  again  at  8  and  12%  cents.  The  reader  whose 
questions  are  answered  by  Mr.  Bonham  observes  tbat 
farmers  now  “  are  sorry  butchers,  and  getting  worse 
every  year.”  He  thinks  few  understand  the  proper 
dressing  of  meats.  A  study  of  our  markets  shows 
that  this  is  true.  A  knowledge  of  both  butchering 
and  curing  meals  stems  a  nectssary  line  for  any  all 
’round  farmer. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 >4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  postal  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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DO  NOT  SOW  CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  SPRING  ! 

It  seems  to  require  big,  black  letters  to  send  that 
advice  home.  People  confuse  Crimson  with  Red  clover. 
The  two  varieties  are  unlike  in  habit.  Crimson  is  an 
annual,  and  grows  best  in  cool  weather.  Hot  weather 
brings  it  to  head  without  regard  for  its  size.  If  you 
want  a  quick-growing  manurial  crop  that  loves  sun¬ 
shine,  sow  cow  peas  or  even  white  beans.  They  will 
die  with  the  frost.  Do  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
sow  Crimson  clover  in  the  Spring.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  spread  of  this  clover,  and 
we  want  our  friends  to  start  right  with  it. 

•  i 

As  we  go  to  press,  there  is  nothing  new  to  report 
about  the  milk  trust.  No  one  will  say  that  any  con¬ 
tract  has  been  signed,  in  fact  parties  interested  are 
more  secretive  than  ever.  The  Milk  Association  com¬ 
mittee  seem  to  have  the  milk  to  deliver,  but  there  is 
a  decided  hitch  somewhere.  We  hops  for  the  best, 
but  the  job  is  a  mighty  one. 

• 

•  • 

In  planning  for  the  crops  of  the  coming  season, 
every  farmer  or  truck  grower  should  consider  the 
liability  of  spreading  disease  by  planting  on  infected 
ground.  Many  bacterial  diseases  of  plants  are  spread 
in  this  way.  If  the  seed-bed  is  infected,  the  disease 
will  be  transmitted  to  ground  previously  free  from  it. 
Black  rot  of  the  cabbage,  say  the  bacteriologists,  is 
often  spread  in  this  way.  It  is,  also,  well  to  remember 
that  insect  pests,  such  as  Colorado  beetles,  Squash 
bugs,  etc.,  carry  the  germs  of  bacterial  disease  from 
plant  to  plant. 

•  • 

The  old  adage  that  it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no¬ 
body  good,  is  exemplified  by  conditions  resulting  from 
the  late  severe  freeze.  Such  large  quantities  of  early 
vegetables  were  killed  in  the  South  that  there  has 
been  an  extraordinary  demand  for  canned  goods.  This 
has  resulted  in  cleaning  up  the  stocks  closely,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  there  will  be  a  better  demand  for 
canning  stock  the  present  season.  This  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  growers,  and  should  insure  them  better 
prices.  Perhaps  the  gains  will  offset  the  losses, 
taking  the  country  together,  though  this  is  poor  con¬ 
solation  to  those  who  suffered  such  serious  losses. 

• 

•  • 

We  shall  begin  next  week  to  tell  how  the  Maryland 
nurserymen  fumigate  their  nursery  stock  to  destroy 
the  San  Jos6  scale.  It  is  an  interesting  story,  and 
one  that  ought  to  interest  all  fruit  growers.  The 
way  to  fight  the  scale  is  to  prevent  its  spreading. 
This  can  best  be  done  at  the  nursery.  When  it  once 
reaches  the  orchard,  the  danger  is  doubled.  Nursery 
fumigation  is  the  best  guarantee  the  purchaser  can 
have.  It  is  not  generally  known  that,  in  the  early 
use  of  hydrocyanic  gas,  a  company  came  near  secur¬ 
ing  a  patent  for  this  method  of  killing  insects.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Babcock  milk  test,  our  agricultural 
scientists  gave  this  discovery  freely  to  the  public. 

• 

•  • 

As  a  means  of  protection  against  a  packinghouse 
trust,  Mr.  Bonham’s  article  on  page  248  furnishes 
much  food  for  thought.  The  suggestion  to  turn  $2  75 
hogs  into  $8  meat  will  appeal  to  any  careful  man  of 
business.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  many  em¬ 
ployees  are  housed  and  fed,  as  on  a  nursery,  or  fruit 
and  truck  farm.  Some  of  these  establishments  make  a 
specialty  of  hog-feeding  just  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  dispose  of  many  waste  products.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  housekeeper’s  side. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer’s  family  should  live 
on  pork  all  the  year  ’round,  neither  is  there  reason 


Last  December,  a  man  was  walking  along  the 
Bowery,  New  York  City,  when  a  big  brewery  truck 
horse,  possibly  moved  by  the  reflection  that  all  flesh  is 
grass,  browsed  on  his  coat  sleeve,  and  bit  off  a  large 
piece,  together  with  a  bit  o?  skin  from  his  arm.  The  in¬ 
jured  man  sued  for  $25,  the  price  of  his  coat,  making  no 
claim  for  the  skin  incidentally  removed  from  his  arm. 
The  case  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  owner 
of  the  horse  did  not  know  that  it  was  vicious.  A 
higher  court  has  overruled  this,  because  the  horse  had 
its  fore  feet  on  the  sidewalk,  where  it  had  no  right  to 
be,  and  this  renders  the  owner  liable.  No  man  in  his 
right  mind  would  ever  think  of  calling  the  law  an 
“  exact  science.” 

Readers  should  be  very  careful  this  year  in  buying 
seed  potatoes.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  seed  were 
destroyed  during  the  recent  freeze,  and  many  more 
were  chilled  so  as  nearly  to  destroy  their  vitality. 
Look  out  for  this  chilled  and  frosted  seed.  It  will 
prove  expensive  at  any  price.  Another  thing  :  This 
promises  to  be  a  golden  year  for  tree  agents.  Many 
fruit  trees  were  killed  by  the  cold,  and  others  were 
severely  injured,  and  must  be  cut  back.  This  means 
a  great  demand  for  new  stock.  Agents  will  run 
about  with  “  famous  new  varieties  ”,  at  a  high  price, 
to  fill  the  places  made  by  Jack  Frost.  The  tree  agent 
will  have  his  innings.  This  year,  as  never  before, 
farmers  should  patronize  the  honest  home  nursery. 

• 

•  « 

The  use  of  carrier  pigeons  for  carrying  messages 
has  increased  largely  in  recent  years.  Many  ocean 
steamships  carry  several,  which  are  released  with 
messages  after  the  vessels  are  hundreds  of  mile3  at 
sea.  Carrier  pigeons  are  part  of  the  outfit  of  many 
of  the  great  newspaper  offices.  The  peculiar  instinct 
of  these  birds,  which  guides  them  unerringly  back  to 
their  homes  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  trackless  ocean 
or  unfamiliar  land,  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and 
wonderful  things  in  the  animal  world.  It  is  put  to 
practical  use  in  many  ways.  A  Nebraska  country 
physician  is  reported  to  b3  using  these  birds  to  save 
him  many  long,  hard  rides  over  the  prairie.  When 
visiting  isolated  patients,  he  leaves  several  carrier 
pigeons,  and  these  are  released  at  intervals  with  re¬ 
ports  of  the  patient’s  condition,  thus  saving  him  much 
time  in  making  needless  visits,  and  serving  to  sum¬ 
mon  him  promptly  in  case  of  urgent  need. 

• 

•  • 

Some  worthy  but  misguided  people  don’t  seem  to 
sympathize  with  all  the  agitation  and  legislation 
against  ‘‘renovated,”  “  deviled”  or  “  process  ”  butter, 
for  by  whatever  name  it’s  called,  it's  the  same  old 
butter.  The  Philadelphia  Record,  after  commenting 
oa  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
efforts  to  suppress  this  butter,  says  : 

If  the  process  of  chemical  science  can  make  this  butter  cheap, 
agreeable  in  taste,  pure  and  free  from  all  deleterious  substance, 
as  it  is  said  to  be,  what  is  the  use  of  making  a  fuss  about  it  ? 
Instead  of  attempting  to  banish  it  from  the  market  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  as  was  for  a  time  attempted  with  oleomargarine,  it  should 
be  welcomed  as  a  triumph  of  science  in  restoring  to  use  what 
might  have  gone  to  waste. 

All  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  No  one  wants  to  banish  it 
from  the  market  if  it  is  only  sold  for  what  it  is.  But 
that  is  just  the  trouble.  It  is  not  sold  for  what  it  is, 
and  not  one  person  in  100  knows  what  he  is  buying 
when  he  gets  it.  We  want  it  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  try  to  discredit  honest  dairymen  by 
posing  as  honest  fresh  butter. 

i  • 

It  is  said  that  Michigan  farmers  will  double  their 
acreage  of  sugar  beets  this  year.  Last  year,  the  one 
factory  assured  had  to  go  into  19  counties  to  get 
enough  beets  for  its  season’s  run ;  this  year,  Bay 
County  alone  will  supply,  it  is  expected,  as  much  as 
the  entire  19.  The  State  will  continue  to  pay  a  bounty 
of  one  cent  a  pound  on  manufactured  sugar.  The 
factory  at  West  Bay  City  will  receive  $00,000  from  the 
State,  having  made  6,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  since 
October  22  last.  The  profits  of  the  farmers  varied 
greatly,  the  average  being  put  at  $20  to  $35  an  acre, 
but  it  is  asserted  that  some  growers,  who  live  near 
stone  roads,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  factory, 
cleared  $45  per  acre.  The  only  failures  reported  ap¬ 
peared  due  chiefly  to  poor  seed.  There  has  been  some 
complaint  because  the  factory  people  will  not  open 
their  books,  and  show  whether  there  was  an  actual 


profit  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  without  the  State 
bounty.  Some  farmers  think  the  State  is  making  the 
manufacturers  a  present  of  one  cent  a  pound  when 
they  could  do  a  fair  business  without  it. 


In  all  the  discussion  about  the  Ben  Davis  apple, 
Kieffer  pear,  and  other  similar  fruits  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity,  one  important  point  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is  the  effect  the  eating  of  inferior  fruit  has  upon 
the  eaters.  The  great  argument  of  many  is  that  these 
fruits  sell  well  because  of  their  fine  appearance,  are 
profitable  to  grow,  hence  they  say,  “  Why  not  grow 
them  ?”  The  point  we  make  is  that  these  fruits  do 
more  to  discourage  the  fruit-eating  habit  than  all  hor¬ 
ticultural  agencies  combined  can  overcome.  Many  a 
man  buys  apple?,  grapes,  or  other  fine-looking  fruit 
in  anticipation  of  a  great  treat.  On  eating  it,  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  quality  is  inferior  ;  he  is  disappointed 
and  disgusted,  and  is  likely  to  purchase  sparingly,  if 
at  all.  Had  he  found  fine  quality,  he  would  have  been 
pleased,  he  would  have  longed  for  more,  and  his  future 
purchases  would  have  been  larger.  Multiply  this  case 
by  millions — the  number  of  fruit  buyers — and  you 
have  the  situation  in  a  nutshell.  Good-quality  fruits 
will  increase  the  demand  many  fold. 


The  suggeition  under  Hope  Farm  Notes  about  or¬ 
ganizing  an  American  Apple  Consumers’  League,  is 
made  in  sober  earnest.  In  our  travels  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  find  few  public  places  where  first-class  apples 
are  served  to  guests.  Hotels  often  serve  oranges, 
bananas  and  grapes,  but  very  few  good  apples  are  to 
be  found.  Most  Americans  of  approved  taste  prefer  a 
good,  juicy  apple  to  any  other  fruit,  and  if  permitted 
to  do  so,  would  eat  raw  or  baked  apples  or  applesauce 
with  nearly  every  meal.  We  find  that  wide-awake 
hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  are  anxious  to  serve 
what  their  customers  call  for.  If  one  guest  after 
another  should  begin  to  demand  apples,  and  criticise 
the  establishment  if  no  apples  were  served,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  that  fruit  would  occupy  a  very 
prominent  place  on  the  bill  of  fare.  The  object  of 
the  American  Apple  Consumers’  League  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  consumption  of  American  fruit  by  Americans. 
It  costs  nothing  to  join.  Theobjjcts  of  the  League 
are  entirely  praiseworthy.  We  should  have  1,000,000 
members  at  once.  Will  you  join  ? 


BREVITIES 

“SPRING  POETRY.” 

Father— What  day  is  this  ?  Say,  Mother,  you’ll  forget 
How  old  you  be  next  thing,  but  anyhow 
You  mustn’t  drop  your  weddin’  day,  an’  yet, 

/didn’t  think  of  it  until  jest  now. 

I  felt  the  breath  of  Spring  blow  down  the  hill, 

An’  see  how  green  the  grass  was  sproutin’  out. 

In  through  the  door  I  see  your  big  eyes  fill 
With  water,  though  your  heart  Is  mighty  stout. 

Our  weddin’ day !  That’s  right!  I  mind  it  well, 

How  sweet  you  was,  an’  I  come  in  to  say— 

I  kinder  thought  you’d  like  to  hear  me  tell— 

You’re  sweeter  now  than  what  ye  was  that  day. 
Mother— Now,  Father,  ain’t  you  shamed  ?  You  ought  to  know 
This  ain’t  no  place— right  in  the  kitchen,  too— 

An’  here’s  my  hands  all  cluttered  up  with  dough. 

Where’s  Billy  ?  Can’t  you  wait  till  I  get  through  ? 

I  never  did  see  such  a  man— 

Billy—  Say,  John— 

I  peeked  in  through  the  door  and  there  was  Ma 
A  settin’  on  Pa’s  knee  an’  takin’  on 
An’  cryin’— say,  but  what  a  dunce  you  are. 

They’ll  both  be  so  good-natured  that  they’ll  do 
Most  anything  we  ask  ’em  for— that’s  right; 

We’ll  be  in  clover,  Johnny,  me  an’  you — 

I’m  gonter  ask  three  times  for  pie  to-night. 

Plant  a  tree ! 

Care  has  a  double — his  name  is  trouble. 

Yes,  sir,  the  “  bread  basket”  is  a  waist  basket. 

The  squirrel  is  said  to  be  a  better  mouser  than  the  cat. 

If  you  would  do  business,  you  must  give  business  its  due. 

It  is  certainly  Gauling— to  have  profits  take  “  French  leave.” 

Every  yoke  of  oxen  must  use  a  nigh  trait  or  they  will  be  “  off.” 

The  tender  horse  is  often  galled  because  the  tool’s  not  ovei- 
hauled. 

“Yes,”  said  the  hen  as  she  tried  to  fly  over  the  fence.  “I  am 
in  soar  need  ”. 

It  means  a  lazy  and  broken  nature  unless  you  feed  thought  on 
a  balanced  ration. 

Car-loads  of  Mexican  tomatoes  have  been  coming  into  this 
count-y  since  February. 

Red  June,  Abundance,  Burbank.  That  seems  about  “  the  whole 
thing”  thus  far  in  well-tested  Japan  plums. 

A  good  apple  is  agent  for  a  dozen  more.  A  poor  apple  Is  a 
warning  which  reads,  “  Beware  of  the  fraud.” 

Mrs  San  Jose  Scale  has  no  wings.  It  is  a  good  thing  tbat  he  • 
husband  is  the  only  flying  member  of  the  family. 

A  feminine  reader  who  speaks  up  for  Ben  Davis  on  page  253, 
says,  “  They  are  infinitely  better  than  any  dried  apple.”  There’s 
a  compliment  for  you. 

The  recent  cold  snap,  snapped  the  hopes  of  peach  growers.  A 
“  snap  ”  has  been  called  a  “  peach  ”,  but  there  was  too  much  ice 
about  thiB  one  to  warrant  this  definition. 

When  sprouts  of  brotherly  love  come  up  in  your  heart  let  ’em 
alone.  Don’t  try  to  graft  something  else  on  them.  Most  people 
do  so,  and  that  is  why  there  is  so  much  “  human  nature  ”  on  tap 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— Several  hundred  masked  men  invaded  the  town  of 
Palmetto,  Ga.,  March  16,  and  seizing  nine  colored  prisoners  con¬ 
fined  in  the  town  jail,  shot  four  to  death,  mortally  wounded  a 
fifth,  and  left  four  others  so  wounded  and  maimed  that  their  con¬ 
dition  is  serious.  The  victims  were  under  arrest  for  arson  They 
were  tied  with  ropes,  and  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  After  the 
lynching  party  left  the  town,  armed  militiamen  were  put  on 
guard,  to  guard  white  citizens  from  an  expected  uprising  of  the 
negroes.  .  .  Five  men  were  killed  in  a  street  riot  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  March  16.  It  was  the  result  of  a  faction  fight  between 
adherents  of  the  sheriff  and  the  chief  of  police.  .  .  Two  men 

were  killed  in  a  fight  at  a  St.  Louis  primary  March  16.  .  .  The 

shipbuilding  plants  on  the  great  lakes  have  organized  a  trust 
with  a  capital  of  830,000,000.  A  hide  and  leather  tru&t  is  to  be 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  860,000,000.  .  .  A  corporation  of  the 

canning  interests  of  New  York  State  is  being  formed,  which  will 
fight  the  tin-plate  trust.  The  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of 
Texas  decided,  in  annual  session,  that  they  will  ship  no  more 
cattle  to  Chicago  unless  the  82  terminal  charge  for  switching  at 
the  stockyards  is  removed.  This  decision  will  affect  Chicago 
very  seriously,  as  the  Association  includes  all  the  largest  cattle 
raisers  of  the  West.  Not  only  the  stockyards,  but  railroads  and 
allied  interests  will  be  affected.  .  .  A  boiler  explosion  in  a 

sawmill  at  Minnie  Station,  Pa.,  March  17,  killed  six  men.  .  .  A 

Chicago  dental  student  was  so  severely  injured  by  his  classmates’ 
hazing  that  he  died  a  few  days  later.  .  .  A  plow  manufacturers’ 
trust  is  being  formed,  with  a  capital  of  860,000  000.  .  .  March 

18  a  tornado  wrecked  the  entire  village  of  Rob  Roy,  Ark. ;  one 
man  killed.  .  .  The  municipal  authorities  of  New  York  put 

1,000  men  to  work  digging  out  the  ruins  of  the  Windsor  Hotel. 
Later  information  puts  the  number  of  victims  at  24,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  are  yet  unaccounted  for.  The  actual  cause  of  the  fire  is  still 
unknown,  though  generally  credited  to  a  lighted  match  thrown 
by  a  smoker  into  a  lace  curtain.  The  building,  though  a  high- 
class  hotel,  was  a  tinder-box,  without  adequate  facilities  for 
escape.  It  was  built  in  1871.  .  .  At  Laredo,  Tex  ,  there  are 

700  cases  of  smallpox,  and  riot  is  imminent  over  an  attempt  to 
enforce  quarantine.  The  Texas  Rangers  have  been  called  out, 
and  several  fights  have  occurred;  one  Mexican  killed.  .  .  Re¬ 

ports  from  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  state  that  18 
persons  were  killed  and  many  Injured  by  windstorms  March 
18.  .  .  An  18-year-old  inmate  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Randall’s 

Island,  New  York  City,  set  fire  to  the  workshop  March  20,  and  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  .  .  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
has  handed  down  a  decision  which  holds  that  deposits  in  savings 
banks  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  Supreme  Court  had  held 
that  savings-bank  depositors  were  liable  to  a  personal  property 
tax  on  their  deposits.  .  .  New  trusts  reported  March  21  were 

oyster  fisheries,  paints,  oil  stoves,  screws,  strawboard,  varnish, 
hide  and  leather,  and  thrashing  machines.  .  .  In  a  fire  at 

Omaha,  Neb.,  March  21,  two  persons  were  killed  and  20  injured. 
.  .  .  The  Illinois  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  pawners’  societies,  with  dividends  limited  to  six 
per  cent  per  annum.  Pawnbrokers  in  Chicago  have  been 
operating  under  an  ordinance  authorizing  them  to  collect  36  per 
cent  per  annum.  .  .  An  explosion  of  smokeless  powder  at  the 

Dupont  Powder  Works,  Carney’s  Point,  N.  J.,  killed  three  men 
March  22.  .  .  A  boiler  explosion  at  Seattle,  Wash  ,  March  22, 

killed  two  men  and  wounded  four  others.  .  .  London  is 

cornering  quinine,  and  the  price  in  New  York  has  suddenly 
climbed  from  28  to  41  cents  an  ounce. 

Army  and  Supplies.— The  Court  of  Inquiry  visited  packing¬ 
houses  at  Omaha  March  16;  they  saw  a  ham-curing  process,  but 
no  embalmed  beef.  Several  witnesses  testified  to  the  vile  char¬ 
acter  of  the  canned  roast  beef  (which  was  not  roasted)  and  its 
unsuitability  as  an  army  ration.  It  was  also  stated  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  refrigerated  beef  was  bad.  From  Omaha  the  Court 
went  to  Kansas  City,  where  witnesses  testified  to  the  rejection  of 
faulty  cans  In  the  packinghouses.  Sergt.  Mason,  of  the  First 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  who  acted  as  commissary  in  Florida  and  Cuba, 
testified  to  receiving  refrigerated  beef  which  was  coated  with 
“  preservatine  ”,  which  looked  like  a  glazing  of  paraffin.  The 
meat  was  generally  bad  in  Cuba.  .  .  The  fact  has  been  brought 
out  that  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  canned  meat 
were  purchased  in  New  York  for  11  to  14  cents  a  pound.  Last 
Summer  retail  grocers  sold  Armour’s  canned  roast  beef  for  13 
cents  a  pound  can,  so  the  Government  paid  an  average  retail 
price  for  its  big  purchases.  The  chuck  used  for  canning,  raw, 
was  worth  six  cents  a  pound,  and  was  sold  for  this  higher  price 
after  a  lot  of  nutriment  was  boiled  out  of  it  for  beef  extract. 

.  .  At  the  last  session  in  Chicago,  evidence  was  given  regard" 
ing  the  use  of  preservatives.  Some  of  the  beef  received  in  Flor-. 
ida  was  badly  decomposed  Chaplain  Odell,  of  the  Third  Illi¬ 
nois,  said  that  the  refrigerated  beef  was  malodorous,  stringy 
and  nauseating.  Dr.  John  G.  Byrne,  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
Second  Illinois,  was  called  to  the  stand.  He  told  of  beef  received 
from  Swift  &  Co.’s  cars  at  Jacksonville,  and  of  condemning  it  at 
once  on  getting  It  from  the  refrigerated  car.  “  It  had  a  bad  odor, 
a  bad  appearance  and  a  bitter  taste,”  he  said.  “It  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  ‘sheen’,  and  the  serum  I  found  on  cutting  into  it  was  peculiar 
and  had  a  decaying  odor.  At  one  time,  Company  F  was  taken 
sick  with  vomiting  and  colic,  and  I  received  five  of  them  in  the 
hospital.  This  was  commonly  attributed  to  the  beef  they  had 
eaten.  We  had  canned  roast  beef  as  a  travel  ration  from  Spring- 
field  to  Jacksonville.  It  was  nauseating,  and  we  threw  it  away. 
We  had  the  same  stuff  in  the  State  encampment  the  year  before, 
and  had  thrown  it  away  then.”  Lieut.  C.  H  Hedeker,  Third  Cav¬ 
alry,  said  that  the  refrigerated  beef  in  Cuba  was  rotten  by  the 
time  it  reached  camp.  From  before  daybreak  until  11  or  12 
o’clock,  It  was  brought  to  camp  in  uncovered  wagons  over  a 
rough  road,  about  5!4  miles.  “  Did  you  have  reason  to  suspect 
or  believe  that  chemicals  had  been  used  in  preserving  the  re¬ 
frigerated  beef  ?”  asked  Col.  Davis.  “  Yes,  sir;  the  night  after  I 
joined  my  troop,  the  beef  appeared  on  the  table  in  the  form  of 
steak.  Upon  tasting  it,  I  remarked  a  peculiar  taste  which  I  had 
never  before  noticed.  The  peculiarity  was  independent  of  the 
taint.  Nevertheless  I  ate  it  heartily.  The  result  was  I  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  dysentery,  and  was  unable  to  ascribe  the  disease  to 
any  other  cause.”  Soldiers  testified,  as  before,  that  the  canned 
roast  beef  was  nauseating.  A  provision  expert  testified  that  the 
process  of  canning  robbed  the  beef  of  its  nutrition. 

Philippines. — Gen.  Wheaton  continued  to  drive  the  rebels  for¬ 
ward  March  16,  capturing  Cainta  and  Taytay.  Pasig  is  now  held 
as  Gen.  Wheaton’s  headquarters.  .  .  Quiet  prevails  at  Cebu 
and  Negros;  Samar  and  Leyte  are  occupied.  The  insurgents’ 
control  is  now  confined  to  Luzon.  .  .  Gen.  Otis  seems;confident 
of  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  conditions  still  appear  serious. 
Nearly  every  house  in  Manila  displays  a  foreign  flag  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  residents  are  the  chief  sufferers,  for  all  commodities 
have  nearly  doubled  in  price,  and  business  is  at  a  standstill 
About  300  new  saloons  have  been  opened  since  the  American 
occupation,  and  many  drunken  soldiers  are  to  be  seen  in  the 


streets.  .  .  The  Navy  Department  is  forming  a  mcsquito  fleet, 
for  use  in  the  Islands.  The  Oregon  reached  Manila  March  18.  .  . 
Fighting  continued  at  Pateros  March  18,  the  Twenty-second  In¬ 
fantry  having  two  killed,  15  wounded.  March  19  Gen.  Wheaton 
continued  the  fight,  scattering  a  large  force  of  rebels,  and  driving 
them  15  miles.  All  the  land  between  Manila  and  Laguna  de  Bay 
is  now  held  by  our  troops.  Ten  villages  have  been  burned,  and 
it  is  estimated -that  the  enemy’s  loss  during  the  week  is  2,000. 
Armed  tugs  have  aided  in  destroying  rebel  villages  and  boats. 
Our  loss  on  the  19th  was  seven  killed  and  30  wounded.  .  .  The 
British  warship  Plover  has  secured  the  release  of  a  British  sub¬ 
ject  held  by  the  rebels.  .  .  The  mountain  banditti  of  Panay 
threatened  a  serious  attack  upon  Iloilo.  They  were  repulsed  by 
Gen.  Miller  with  a  loss  of  200.  Aguinaldo  is  reported  to  be  taking 
extreme  measures  to  suppress  any  signs  of  yielding  on  the  part 
of  his  subordinates.  .  .  The  Filipino  secretary  of  war  has 
issued  a  manifesto  requiring  all  foreigners  to  aid  the  native 
cause,  under  penalty  of  death.  .  .  The  natives  have  fortified 
Catbalogon,  on  the  Island  of  Samar,  and  are  preparing  a  desper¬ 
ate  resistance.  Foreigners  there  are  in  great  danger.  Gen.  Otis 
is  arranging  a  general  movement  against  Aguinaldo.  The  trans¬ 
ports  Sherman  and  Solace  arrived  at  Manila  March  22,  with  re- 
enforccments  and  supplies. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  A  LAW, 

What  Can  Be  Done  About  It? 

In  Had  Shape. — Unless  there  is  a  speedy  change 
in  the  system  of  marketing  our  maple  products,  maple- 
sugar  making  will  soon  be  an  industry  of  the  past. 
For  the  last  10  years,  the  price  of  maple  products  has 
been  on  the  decline,  until  it  is  now  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  only  thing  that  induces  many  farm¬ 
ers  to  make  sugar  at  all  is  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
set  of  utensils  that  they  cannot  sell,  and  as  the  time 
of  sugarmaking  comes  at  a  season  when  other  farm 
work  is  not  pressing,  a  little  money  may  be  secured 
that  otherwise  would  not  come  in.  But  if  a  farmer 
has  no  “  rig”,  he  is  sure  not  to  buy  one,  or  if  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  for  him  to  hire  all  the  work  done  in 
the  sugar  bush,  he  simply  does  not  hire  or  make  sugar. 

What  the  causes  are  that  have  l?d  to  the  present 
low  prices  for  maple  products  I  will  leave  the  reader 
to  infer  after  reading  a  statement  of  some  facts,  as  I 
will  endeavor  to  place  them  before  him. 

Anti-Adulteration  Law.— On  November  25,  1884, 
our  State  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  adulteration 
of  maple  products,  and  on  November  13,  1890,  through 
the  influence  of  a  “  Syrup  Co.”,  the  penalty  for  such 
adulteration  was  increased.  The  amended  law  of  1890 
reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  No.  81  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1884,  approved  November  25, 
1884,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  A  person  who 
shall  adulterate  maple  sugar,  maple  syrup  or  bees’ honey  with 
cane  sugar,  glucose,  or  with  any  substance  whatever,  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  or  who  knowingly  sells  maple  sugar,  maple 
syrup  or  bees’  honey  that  has  been  adulterated,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  850  or  more  than  8200  for  each  offense ; 
and  one-half  of  such  fine,  on  conviction,  shall  go  to  the  com¬ 
plainant. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

At  once  this  law  became  known  to  men  that  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it ;  hundreds  of  maple  (?) 
product  concerns  sprang  up  all  over  the  country — 
outside  of  Vermont — and  the  output  of  maple  (?)  syrup 
rapidly  increased.  So-called  Vermont  maple  syrup 
can  be  bought  in  almost  every  grocery  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  Vermont  for  a  less  price  than  pure 
maple  can  be  bought  of  grocers  in  Vermont.  The 
orders  from  grocers  and  families  to  the  producers  of 
pure  maple  sweets  have  been  steadily  falling  off  for 
the  past  10  years,  until  now  they  are  few  and  far 
between. 

How  It  Works.— This  is  about  the  way  the  matter 
is  working.  The  Vermont  sugarmaker  writes  the 
New  York  grocer  (or  as  for  that,  any  State  other  than 
Vermont)  to  know  whether  he  can  use  any  of  his 
syrup  or  sugar,  and  gets  a  reply  something  like  this  : 
“  I  have  bought  a  supply  of  a  furnishing  house  at 
lower  figures  than  you  have  ever  quoted  me.”  An¬ 
other  sugarmaker  writes  an  old  customer— the  head 
of  a  family — asking  him  about  his  usual  order,  and 
what  shape  he  wishes  it  this  year,  and  gets  a  reply 
that  it  hardly  pays  to  put  so  much  trouble  into  get¬ 
ting  a  few  pounds  of  sugar  and  gallons  of  syrup,  as  it 
can  be  bought  of  the  grocer  here  for  less  prices  than 
it  costs  to  have  it  come  from  Vermont. 

The  production  of  pure  maple  sugar  and  syrup  has 
not  materially  increased,  but  the  prices  have  dropped 
35  to  50  per  cent  within  the  last  10  years,  while  the 
amount  of  adulterated  stuff  manufactured  is  nearly 
or  quite  400  per  cent  above  that  of  10  years  ago.  If 
these  adulterated  goods  do  not  give  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  the  pure,  why  so  large  an  increase  in  the 
output  of  adulterated,  and  why  the  large  falling  off 
in  the  orders  for  pure  goods  ? 

Some  Reasons  for  It.— We  are  obliged  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  pure  maple  syrup,  as  put  up  by  the  average 
sugarmaker,  does  not  always  prove  satisfactory,  as 
quite  often  it  will  sour  or  else  crystallize  during  warm 
weather.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  such  conditions 
have  quite  a  deal  to  do  with  the  loss  of  customers  for 
Vermont-made  goods.  We  have  to  admit,  too,  that 
the  adulterated  syrup  as  it  is  made  to-day,  is  a  fine 
article,  and  much  heavier  than  pure  maple  can  pos¬ 


sibly  be  made,  and  not  become  sugar  after  a  time. 
The  mixture  of  glucose  with  maple  syrup  docs  not  de¬ 
tract  from  its  flavor,  while  it  adds  materially  to  its 
consistency.  Now  that  the  time  has  passed  when  the 
consumer  will  order  maple  goods  from  the  producer 
on  the  farm,  and  all  the  product  must  go  through 
syrup-mixing  concerns,  and  be  placed  through  “  the 
trade  ”,  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  looked  into 
the  matter,  that  something  will  have  to  be  done  by 
Vermont  sugarmakers  in  the  way  of  cooperation  in 
the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  all  the  maple 
products  of  the  State,  in  order  to  meet  the  present 
competition,  and  once  more  secure  paying  prices  for 
the  product. 

What  Way  Out  ? — The  scheme  which  has  lately 
been  inaugurated  by  a  few  members  of  the  Vermont 
Maple  Sugarmakers’  Association,  and  named  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Maple  Sugarmakers’  Market,  is  all  right  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  as  it  is  understood  there  is  to  be  no  mixing 
of  anything  that  passes  through  that  “Market”,  the 
conditions  of  competition  remain  just  the  same,  and 
the  whole  thing  can  but  fail.  As  the  demand  calls 
for  the  thick  or  glucose-mixed  syrup,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  th!s  “Market” — if  it  is  to  continue  and  be 
successful — to  use  glucose  in  maple  syrup  contrary  to 
law.  Or  by  installing  a  “Branch  Market”  outside 
the  State  where  the  mixing  may  be  done  with  im¬ 
punity,  or  by  securing  the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  mixing  of  “  anything  whatever  ”  with  maple 
products,  it  may  successfully  meet  the  present 
competition,  and  secure  for  the  producers  of  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  in  Vermont  something  like  the  prices 
of  the  past. 

I  can  see  no  possible  hope  for  the  maple  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  of  Vermont,  except  Federal  legislation  take 
a  hand  in  controlling  the  output  of  pure  and  adulter¬ 
ated  foods.  If  there  is  no  hope  from  that  direction 
in  the  near  future,  I  most  certainly  should  favor  the 
repeal  of  the  law  mentioned  above,  and  the  forming 
of  a  stock  company  similar  to  the  “  Market”,  with 
funds  enough  to  control  all  the  maple  product  of  the 
State — the  stockholders  to  be  sugarmakers — and  then 
put  up  the  whole  product  in  shape  for  the  consumers, 
be  it  pure  or  mixed  as  demanded,  before  it  is  shipped 
outside  the  State.  vebmonter. 


THE  LAW  OF  LICENSE. 

IS  A  FARMER  REQUIRED  TO  FAY  ? 

It  is  certainly  true  on  the  authority  of  both  reported 
cases  and  the  writers  on  constitutional  law,  that  a 
municipality  may  be  authorized  by  statute  to  license 
and  control  venders  and  peddlers,  providing  that  the 
license  fee  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  there  is  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  non-residents.  Suppose  a  munici¬ 
pality,  under  such  a  statute,  should  require  a  license 
from  all  meat  peddlers.  Now,  clearly,  a  farmer 
who  should  occasionally  butcher  a  cow  or  sheep  and 
sell  a  quarter  of  beef  or  a  dressed  lamb  to  some  per¬ 
son  in  the  municipality,  would  not  be  a  “  meat  ped¬ 
dler”.  It  would  not  be  his  regular  business,  but  a 
mere  incident  to  his  regular  occupation,  and  no  license 
could  be  exacted  from  him.  Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  farmer  should  engage  extensively  in 
the  business  of  breeding  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
should  regularly  butcher  them,  set  up  a  meat  cart, 
and  regularly  run  it  through  the  streets  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  selling  meat  to  such  customers  as  he  could 
obtain.  No  less  clearly,  that  man  would  be  a  “meat 
peddler”,  and  could  be  compelled  to  pay  a  license, 
although  he  raised  all  his  cattle  and  other  animals 
from  which  the  meat  was  obtained.  Neither  that 
fact,  nor  the  one  that  he  was  a  farmer,  would  save  him. 

But  such  extreme  cases  are  rare,  and  usually,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  more  or  less  close  question  of  fact,  whether 
or  not  the  alleged  offender  is  in  fact  within  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  class  upon  which  the  license  is  levied.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  the  municipality  could  show  that  the 
man  whom  it  sought  to  be  licensed,  was  engaged  in 
buying  up  from  other  producers  the  products  which 
he  was  selling,  it  would  be  very  strong  evidence  that 
he  was,  in  fact,  making  the  retail  selling  of  these 
products,  his  business,  and  not  merely  and  incident¬ 
ally  selling  such  produce  as  he  raised.  In  other  words, 
to  show  that  a  man  sells  only  his  own  produce  or 
otherwise,  may  be  very  important  evidence  as  to 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  m  the  business  of  vending  or 
selling,  within  the  fair  meaning  of  the  term.  I  think 
a  careful  reading  of  the  cases  in  which  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  seller  was  merely  vending  his 
own  products,  will  convince  you  that  such  fact  was 
relied  upon,  simply  as  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  man  was  not  a  vender,  not  in  the  business  of 
vending. 

Take  a  parallel  case.  If  you,  on  an  occasion,  lend  a 
man  money,  and  take  as  security  therefor  his  watch, 
you  are  not  a  pawnbroker  ,  but  if  you  habitually  lend 
money  and  take  pledges  of  personal  property  therefor, 
you  are  then  in  the  business,  and  must  take  out  a 
license  and,  in  other  ways,  conform  to  the  laws  reg¬ 
ulating  pawnbrokers.  lawyer. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  Pennsylvania  man,  aged  102,  was 
recently  married  to  a  woman  two  years 
his  junior.  These  centenarians  were 
lovers  40  years  ago,  had  been  separated 
by  circumstances  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  never  met  again  until  recent  years. 

* 

It  is  said  that  a  wife-training  corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  in  New  York, 
its  amiable  object  being  “to  instruct 
married  women  in  the  art  of  making 
home  happy.”  Why  shouldn’t  we  re¬ 
taliate  by  a  women’s  matrimonial  trust, 
which  will  insist  upon  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard  of  masculine  perfection  ?  This  is  a 
reform  for  the  girl  bachelors’  association 
to  consider. 

* 

A  young  woman  in  Michigan  died  re¬ 
cently  from  brain  fever,  the  result  of 
her  extraordinary  quantity  of  hair.  She 
boasted  a  chevelure  which  reached  near¬ 
ly  to  her  feet,  but  the  weight  of  hair 
caused  continual  headache.  She  would 
not  consent  to  have  any  of  it  cut  off,  and 
the  fever  that  caused  her  death  appears 
directly  attributable  to  this  excessive 
quantity  of  hair. 

■# 

One  of  the  commodities  sold  in  the 
French  market  at  New  Orleans  is  “  re¬ 
duced”  tomato  sauce.  It  is  described  as 
resembling  a  ball  of  moist  red  clay.  A 
piece  of  this  material  is  stirred  up  with 
hot  water,  and  the  result  is  tomato 
sauce.  This  evaporated  sauce  must  be 
a  great  convenience,  but  one  would  need 
to  become  accustomed  to  its  use,  before 
it  would  appear  .very  acceptable. 

* 

An  unusual  mail  package  recently  de¬ 
livered  to  a  western  man  was  a  cocoanut, 
covered  with  its  natural  husk.  The  nut 
was  not  wrapped  in  any  way,  neither 
did  it  carry  any  tag,  the  address  being 
written  upon  the  husk.  A  cocoanut  in 
its  full  natural  dress  is  very  different  in 
appearance  from  the  denuded  nut  seen 
in  our  markets,  and  its  surface  is  smooth 
enough  to  be  written  upon  with  ease. 


One  neat  housekeeper  finds  a  use  for 
every  snip  of  white  or  light-colored  ma¬ 
terial,  as  an  aid  to  dishwashing.  These 
scraps  are  put  in  a  little  basket  near  the 
range  and,  in  piling  up  the  dishes,  but¬ 
ter  plates,  or  any  other  very  greasy 
vessels  are  wiped  with  one  of  these 
snips  before  being  put  in  the  water,  the 
rag  being  burned.  The  dishwashing  is 
reduced  in  laboriousness,  because  of  the 
removal  of  this  extra  grease. 


A  recently  returned  globe-trotter 
told,  while  in  New  York,  of  a  craze 
which  existed  in  Papeete,  the  capital  of 
Tahiti,  during  his  visit  there,  until  it 
nearly  bankrupted  the  city.  One  day  a 
man  arrived  from  nowhere  in  particular 
on  a  tramp  schooner  that  came  from  the 
same  port.  The  visitor  brought  with 
him  a  common,  every-day  merry-go- 
round  such  as  one  sees  at  Coney  Island, 
only  much  less  gaudy  and  glittering. 
Soon  after  securing  an  anchorage,  the 
visitor  ripped  all  the  sails  and  a  few 
spars  from  his  vessel,  and  rigged  up  a 
tent  From  the  hold  of  the  schooner  he 
brought  forth  a  lot  of  battered  wooden 
horses,  some  cogwheels  and  a  hand 
organ.  In  an  hour  he  had  his  merry-go- 
round  ready  for  business,  and  opened  up 
at  a  franc  a  ride.  How  those  natives 
struggled  to  climb  over  one  another  to 
get  on  those  horses  could  never  be  ade¬ 
quately  described.  The  scramble  can 
only  be  imagined.  They  rode  all  day 
and  they  rode  all  night,  and  they  spinned 
around  and  listened  to  the  one  sad  tune 


of  the  hand  organ  with  the  wildest  de¬ 
light.  Day  after  day  the  merry-go-round 
man  kept  open  tent,  and  took  in  loads  of 
money,  and  natives  who  had  never  done 
a  day’s  work  toiled  for  a  franc  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  a  ride.  Many  spent  their 
earnings,  while  others  begged  and  bor¬ 
rowed.  Bills  went  unpaid  at  the  stores, 
and  at  last  the  treasury  of  Papeete  was 
endangered,  and  its  credit  weakened,  by 
the  mad  desire  of  the  populace  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  machine.  Finally  the  munici¬ 
pality  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The 
man  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  40,000 
francs,  and  had  a  good  prospect  of  own¬ 
ing  the  island.  So  the  city  council 
passed  a  law  banishing  him,  and  confis¬ 
cating  his  merry-go-round.  Of  course, 
he  took  his  money  with  him.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  then  made  a  tour  of  the  other 
Tahitian  Islands  with  the  machine,  and 
found  it  a  much  more  lucrative  means  of 
collecting  revenue  than  the  ordinary  tax- 
gatherer. 

* 

We  recently  referred,  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  to  the  yard-of-silk  frauds,  who 
continue  to  advertise  quite  widely.  The 
following  letter  from  a  young  reader 
gives  experience  with  this  class  of  swin¬ 
dlers  : 

The  Persian  Silk  Company,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J-, 
is  a  fraud,  and  I  desire  you  to  tell  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that,  if  they  send  for  silk  for  crazy 
patchwork  as  the  advertisement  calls  for,  they 
will  get  only  silk  thread.  The  Company  agrees 
to  send  15  yards  of  silk  in  yard  lengths,  but  when 
it  comes,  it  is  15  yards  of  thread  in  yard  pieces. 
I  think  there  are  more  little  girls  defrauded  than 
women,  and  it  is  bad  for  children  to  see  older 
people  practice  such  bad  things. 

Illinois.  a  subscriber’s  daughter. 

Papers  which  permit  the  entrance  of 
such  advertisements  are  fully  as  crim¬ 
inal  as  the  advertisers.  We  are  often 
shocked  by  the  class  of  advertising  seen 
in  some  so-called  family  papers. 


Early  in  March,  feminine  New  York 
was  affected  suddenly  with  a  violent  out¬ 
break  of  purple  velvet  hats.  First  we 
noted  one  or  two  on  Broadway ;  then 
the  same  headgear  appeared  on  the  fer¬ 
ryboats,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month 
it  was  safe  to  assume  that  one  would 
meet  several  of  these  hats  on  every 
block.  Pansy  purple  has  been  a  very 
fashionable  color  for  several  months, 
but  why  should  these  hats  become  so 
noticeable  within  a  few  weeks  ?  Many 
of  them  are  trimmed  with  velvet  pan¬ 
sies  or  violets,  and  they  are  certainly 
rich-looking,  though  not  always  becom¬ 
ing.  Violets  always  become  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  millinery  at  this  season,  being  ex¬ 
cellent  to  brighten  up  the  Winter  head- 
gear,  and  they  are  much  worn  already. 
The  purple  hats  are  seen  in  the  toque 
shapes,  and  crush  crowns  with  narrow 
brims;  they  are  usually  trimmed  en¬ 
tirely  in  purple  shades,  without  other 
colors. 

* 

An  ingenious  little  invention  described 
by  Harper’s  Bazar  would  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated  in  city  or  country  during  one  of 
those  -exasperating  freezes  which  so 
often  follow  a  midwinter  thaw.  It  is  a 
little  piece  of  iron  attached  to  the  sole 
of  the  overshoe,  directly  under  the  in¬ 
step,  which  effectually  prevents  any 
slipping  and  sliding  on  ice  or  snow,  and 
at  the  same  time  does  not  interfere  in 
the  least  with  ordinary  walking.  It  is 
a  very  small  piece  of  iron,  with  a  hinge 
allowing  the  upper  part  to  be  turned 
under  if  so  desired,  and  finished  in  sharp 
points  that  catch  in  the  ice  and  prevent 
the  feet  from  sliding.  These  small  pieces 
of  iron  are  fastened  under  the  instep  of 
the  overshoe,  and  are  not  heavy  enough 
to  make  the  overshoe  perceptibly  heavier 
in  consequence.  The  name  of  this  little 
invention  is  the  creeper,  and  people  in 


the  northern  and  western  part  of  New 
York  State,  as  well  as  farther  out  west, 
consider  it  a  necessity  from  the  time  of 
the  first  sleet-storm  until  all  danger  of 
snow  and  ice  is  over.  The  creepers  can 
be  put  on  heavy  boots,  if  so  desired,  and 
undoubtedly,  many  falls  have  been 
averted  by  the  use  of  these  simple  little 
things.  It  has  never  been  known 
whether  the  inventor  realized  a  large 
sum  for  his  invention,  but  certainly  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  things  of  the 
sort  that  has  ever  been  put  before  the 
public. 

* 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Housekeepers’  Alliance  of  Philadelphia, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel,  the  author  of 
Sanitary  and  Economic  Cookery,  ob¬ 
served  that  the  woman  who  thinks  she’ll 
let  her  child  have  another  half-hour  of 
sleep  at  the  cost  of  a  hurried  breakfast, 
wrongs  the  child.  The  half-hour  is  bet¬ 
ter  passed  at  a  leisure  breakfast.  The 
criminality  of  saving  on  food  for  dress 
was  dilated  upon.  Mrs.  Abel  says  the 
majority  are  rather  underfed.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  eat  only  from  a  “  6enseof  duty  ” 
are  to  be  pitied.  Men,  as  a  rule,  eat 
three  pounds  of  food  a  day ;  women 
eight-tenths  as  much,  and  children  ac¬ 
cording  to  age.  “  The  seat  of  courage  is 
the  stomach,”  and  overeating  is  not  as 
bad  as  undereating,  unless  one  leans  to 
dainties.  Though  all  necessary  susten¬ 
ance  is  to  be  had  in  meat,  milk  and  cere¬ 
als,  we  are  lucky  enough  to  draw  on  all 
climes,  our  proteid  requirement  being 
affected  by  climate,  occupation,  habit 
and  other  conditions.  Meat  seems  to 
have  an  advantage  in  that  it  is  appetiz¬ 
ing,  easily  prepared,  easily  digested,  and 
a  small  quantity  suffices.  Vegetables 
are  much  more  difficult  to  serve  in  appe¬ 
tizing  forms.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  rational  diet  is  the  mixed  diet.  In¬ 
deed,  the  world  over,  it’s  meat  and 
bread,  and  meat  and  vegetables.  A  vege¬ 
table  diet  may  be  healthful  for  a  bit,  but 
it  is  not  cheap,  since  vegetables  are 
not  cheap  (far  from  it  much  of  the 
time),  and  the  olive  oil  or  oil  of  nuts 
also  adds  much.  As  a  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment,  the  unpleasantness  of  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  However,  that  seems  to  have 
been  the  plan  of  creation  and,  to  come 
down  to  latter-day  knowledge,  the  very 
same  slaughter  goes  on  with  every  drop 
of  water  we  drink. 


Handmade  Rugs. 

NEW  IDEAS  IN  A  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

Part  III. 

Dyes  and  Colors  — I  have  now  reached 
the  most  delicate  point  of  all— the  actual 
coloring ;  for  though  the  workmanship 
be  good,  the  design  artistic,  unless  a  per¬ 
fect  harmony  be  secured  in  the  coloring, 
the  rug  will  not  be  a  success.  Take  the 
one  color  mentioned  above,  cream  color  ; 
it  is  not  a  cream  color  at  all  in  the  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  sense  Unless  it  be  dark¬ 
ened  until  it  is  a  dirty  white  or  deep 
ivory,  it  will  have  a  glaring  result  when 
introduced  with  colors.  To  obtain  this, 
flannel  should  be  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  and  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  coffee 
set  with  copperas,  which  gives  a  grayish 
white  ;  coffee  set  with  alum  gives  a  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  both  artistic.  A  mixture 
of  tea  and  coffee  gives  a  little  more  of  a 
tan  color,  not  much,  however.  Make 
your  own  experiments,  but  be  careful 
not  to  put  in  too  much  copperas,  as  it 
makes  a  decided  gray  if  used  too  strong. 

Vegetable  Dyes. — Many  people  have 
a  preference  for  vegetable  dyes,  and  I 
give  a  few  suggestions  for  their  use  : 

Brown  — A  strong  decoction  of  beech 
bark  set  with  alum  gives  a  reddish 
brown. 

Greenish  Yellow. — Maple  bark  and  blue- 
stone.  Maple  bark  set  with  copperas 
gives  a  very  dark  almost  black  color. 

Light  Tan  — Pour  boiling  water  over 
tan  bark  in  a  brass  or  copper  kettle,  and 
let  stand  over  night.  Boil  1%  hour,  and 
strain.  Wash  the  cloth  in  soapsuds,  and 
rinse ;  then  dip  in  strong  alum  water. 


Wring  and  put  into  a  bark  decoction. 
Boil  an  hour,  stirring  and  lifting  oc¬ 
casionally.  To  make  a  darker  shade, 
dip  into  a  bath  of  weak  lye  or  lime  water. 

Another  Tan  — Make  a  strong  decoction 
of  hemlock  bark  by  steeping  in  water. 
Wash  the  goods,  rinse,  and  let  remain  in 
the  dye  overnight.  Press  the  goods  well 
under  water.  This  needs  nothing  to  set 
the  color. 

Pink  — Balm  blossoms  steeped  in  tin 
and  set  with  alum  make  a  deep  pink. 

Yellow. — Saffron  set  with  alum  makes 
a  light  yellow.  Golderrod  blossoms 
steeped  until  a  strong  solution  is  made, 
give  yellow  of  various  shades  if  the  cloth 
is  first  scalded  in  alum  water.  The  dye- 
flower,  the  sunflower,  sneezeweed,  Broom 
sedge,  bay  leaves  and  hickory  bark  also 
yield  yellows. 

Deep  Yellow. — A  deep  yellow  is  ob¬ 
tained  for  five  pounds  of  cloth,  by  boil¬ 
ing  one-half  peck  of  peach  leaves  or 
Black-oak  bark  to  make  a  strong  decoc¬ 
tion.  Strain  and  put  in  one-half  cupful  of 
muriate  of  tin.  After  wringing  the  cloth 
from  warm  water,  stir  in  the  decoction 
for  a  few  minutes.  By  adding  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  extract  of  indigo  to  the  yel¬ 
low  dye,  a  green  is  produced.  Work  the 
cloth  in  it  for  five  minutes,  air,  and  if 
not  dark  enough,  add  more  extract  until 
the  color  suits. 

Another  green  is  made  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether,  half  and  half,  Yellow  oak  and 
hickory  bark.  Add  extract  of  indigo,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  the  color  suits. 

Black  is  derived  from  Black  walnut 
bark,  brown  from  Black  walnut  and  but¬ 
ternut,  golden  broYn  from  Chestnut  oak 
bark,  red  from  madder  set  with  alum 
and  cream  of  tartar,  and  a  pink  from 
cochineal  set  with  cream  of  tartar. 

Chemical  Dyes  —Of  the  above,  I  know 
little  from  actual  experience  save  that 
they  have  been  culled  from  various  reli¬ 
able  sources,  and  many,  doubtless,  will 
know  th.3  proper  directions  for  using 
them.  For  my  own  purposes,  I  have 
used  the  Diamond  Dyes  with  such  beauti¬ 
ful  results  that  the  more  laborious 
methods  of  steeping  bark  and  blossoms 
have  not  seemed  practical.  I  never  use 
any  of  the  dyes  pure,  as  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  crude  in  color. 

In  dyeing  1,000  yards  of  flannel.  I  have 
reduced  my  experience  to  a  few  simple 
recipes  derived  from  a  narrow  range  of 
colors.  They  will  prove  valuable  to 
workers  who  cannot  afford  to  waste 
goods  in  experiments.  I  use  a  measure 
holding  a  pint,  in  which  I  mix  my  dye, 
first  with  a  little  cold  water  as  directed, 
and  then  fill  with  boiling  water,  after¬ 
ward  pouring  the  dye  stuff  into  bottles 
ready  for  use.  In  this  way,  my  dye  is  of 
uniform  strength,  and  produces  the  same 
results  month  after  month.  For  two 
yards  of  goods,  I  use  about  eight  quarts 
of  water,  which  covers  the  goods  easily, 
and  the  following  recipes  are  arranged 
for  that  proportion.  A  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  goods  may  be  dyed  by  main¬ 
taining  the  same  proportion  of  dyestuff, 
of  water  and  of  goods.  In  the  folio  -ving 
recipes,  a  package  of  dye  is  used  to  make 
a  pint  of  dye  fluid  for  wool. 

Light  Old  Pink. — Eight  quarts  of  water, 
two  tablespoonfuls  terra  cotta,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  orange,  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  indigo. 

Pale  Raspberry  Pink. — Eight  quarts  of 
water,  three  teaspoonful3  terra  cotta,  1 % 
teaspoonful  light  blue. 

Terra-Cotta. — Eight  quarts  of  water, 
12  tablespoonfuls  of  terra-cotta,  three 
tablespoonfuls  orange  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  olive  green. 

Browner  Terra-Cotta. — Eight  quarts  of 
water,  12  tablespoonfuls  terra-cotta, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  green,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  orange. 

Without  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort.  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 
The  Index  free. 
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Rich  Dull  Yellow. — Eight  quarts  of 
water,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  olive 
green,  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  orange. 
By  adding  one  tablespoonful  of  indigo, 
a  lovely  Havana  brown  is  secured. 

Rich  Yellow. — Eight  quarts  of  water, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  old  gold,  one 
tablespoonfal  of  orange,  one-half  table¬ 
spoonful  of  terra-cotta. 

Soft  Light  Yellow. — Eight  quarts  of 
water,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  old  gold, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  orange,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  olive  green. 

Yellow  Tan. — Eight  quarts  of  water, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  orange,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  olive  green. 

Gobelin  Blue. — Eight  quarts  of  water, 
13^  tablespoonful  of  indigo,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  olive  green. 

Light  Gray  Blue.  —  Eight  quarts  of 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  indigo,  1% 
tablespoonful  of  fast  drab. 

Olive  Green. — Eight  quarts  of  water, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  old  gold,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  olive  green.  Top  with 
one  tiblespoonful  of  orange. 

Dark  Olive  Green. — Eight  quarts  of 
water,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  old  gold, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  green,  1% 
tablespooaful  of  terra  cotta,  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  orange. 

SageGreen  — Eight  quarts  of  water,  1% 
tablespoonful  of  olive  green,  1%  table¬ 
spoonful  of  old  gold,  one-half  table¬ 
spoonful  of  orange,  and  one-half  table¬ 
spoonful  of  terra  cotta.  Top  with  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  olive  and  old  gold. 

Dark  Brown  — Redip  goods  dyed  a  gray 
blue,  in  eight  quarts  of  water,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  orange,  and  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  terra  cotta.  Note  that 
sometimes  a  teaspoon  is  the  measure  in¬ 
stead  of  a  tablespoon. 

Oriental  Tints  — With  terra  -  cotta, 
olive  green,  orange,  old  gold,  indigo  and 
fast  drab  I  have  been  able  to  reproduce 
all  the  lovely  faded  tones  seen  in  Oriental 
rugs  of  the  best  class.  It  takes  care  and 
experience  in  handling  the  dyes,  as  the 
goods  must  be  thoroughly  moist  when 
put  in  the  dye,  and  iron  kettles  or  tin 
showing  iron  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
Only  brass,  copper,  granite  or  porcelain 
vessels  should  be  used.  To  secure  an 
even  color,  goods  must  be  dipped  up  and 
down  to  distribute  the  dye,  and  must  re¬ 
main  in  until  all  the  dye  is  absorbed, 
leaving  the  water  clear.  If  the  quantity 
of  water  used,  the  quantity  of  cloth  or 
proportions  of  liquid  dye  vary  from  the 
above  exact  directions,  the  results  will 
be  different.  Be  sure  to  dissolve  each 
package  of  dye  separately  in  the  exact 
quantity  of  water  indicated,  one  pint,  as 
all  the  proportions  are  based  upon  this 
unit. 

As  a  last  word,  I  would  urge  those  who 
cannot  make  designs  or  dye  goods  suc¬ 
cessfully,  to  employ  some  one  skilled  in 
such  work  to  undertake  it ;  for  rugs 
made  after  the  suggestions  given,  if  of 
good  design,  compare  favorably  with  the 
highest-priced  rugs  in  the  market,  with 
the  added  value  of  being  more  durable 
than  any  others,  when  they  are  properly 
made.  helen  r  albee. 


Concerning  District  Schools. 

A  Complaint  from  Wisconsin. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Record  writes 
with  some  bitterness  of  the  common 
country  schools.  He  says  that,  living 
only  eight  miles  from  the  Capital  City, 
in  a  township  with  a  prosperous  village, 
two  railroad  stations,  telephone  and 
telegraph  service,  four  mail  trains  every 
day,  a  village  library,  as  well  as  a 
branch  of  the  traveling  library,  four 
churches,  daily  papers  galore,  excel¬ 
lent  market  facilities,  progressive  and 
wealthy  farmers,  many  beautiful  homes 
and  other  attractions  too  numerous  to 
mention,  the  young  people  are  very  un¬ 
interesting.  One  could  not  for  “love  or 
money  ”  induce  a  half  dozen  of  those 
young  men  and  maidens  to  join  a  read¬ 
ing  circle,  literary  or  debating  society. 
The  only  entertainment  encouraged 
there  is  the  country  dance,  where  any 


one  is  welcome  who  can  pay  his  admis¬ 
sion  fee. 

The  Cause  of  Intellectual  Stagna¬ 
tion. — “  What  is  the  cause  of  this  intel¬ 
lectual  stagnation  among  our  young 
people  ?  I  claim  it  is  the  imperfect  dis¬ 
trict-school  system.  Talk  about  grades ! 
I  have  known  pupils — yes,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  country  pupils — to  attend  these 
schools  year  after  year,  and  every  year 
found  them  plodding  on  in  the  same  un¬ 
systematic  way,  with  no  further  am¬ 
bition  than  to  gain  that  coveted  prize, 
the  common-school  diploma.  No  greater 
imposition  is  practiced  upon  poor  de¬ 
luded  parents  than  the  granting  of  these 
diplomas.  True,  they  are  recognized  by 
the  city  high  schools,  but  how  many 
children  entering  high  school  under  such 
circumstances  have  been  known  success¬ 
fully  to  carry  their  work  ?  Among  my 
acquaintances,  I  know  of  but  two. 

A  Township  High  School. — “Before 
any  one  conscientiously  can  laud  our 
district-school  system,  we  must  first  see 
a  fully-equipped  high  school  in  every 
township,  where  the  boys  and  girls  may 
have  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  city 
children.  A  high  school  of  this  standard 
would  mean  a  good  deal  to  the  parents 
and  children.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
thinking  fathers  and  mothers  of  our 
rural  districts  demand  a  better  system 
in  our  common  schools.  Money  is  appro¬ 
priated  every  year — yes,  lavished  upon 
universities  and  normal  schools  for  high¬ 
er  education.  The  farmer  pays  his  share 
of  the  taxes,  but  how  many  of  the 
farmers’  boys  and  girls,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  ‘  rural  ’  education,  will 
ever  be  admitted  to  those  universities  ? 
Under  the  existing  circumstances,  they 
would  first  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  city 
high  school,  or  some  equally  expensive 
institution,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
cannot  afford  this  expense.  Give  to  our 
country  children  the  same  advantages 
en  j  ->yed  by  the  city  boys  and  girls,  and 
with  the  natural  environment  of  free 
country  life,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  intellectual  achievement 
in  the  future  life  of  the  country  child.” 

Some  Mexican  Oddities. 

Sunday  in  Mexico. — Any  unfortunate 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who,  from 
an  unwillingness  to  work  or  to  take  part 
in  the  various  concerns  of  life,  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  reputation  among  his  neigh¬ 
bors  for  being  trifling,  should  emigrate 
at  once  to  Mexico,  says  Harper’s  Weekly. 
Life  there  seems  to  wear  about  as  serious 
an  aspect  as  a  comic  opera,  and  such  a 
citizen  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  chorus.  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  things  in  Mexico  is  to  own  a 
Game  cock,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  if 
you  leave  him  tied  by  the  leg  to  a  con¬ 
venient  awning-post  while  you  attend 
service  in  the  church,  you  will  excite  no 
comment  among  your  neighbors.  In  fact, 
the  voice  of  the  priest  is  often  almost 
drowned  by  the  crowing  out  on  the 
street.  Cock-fighting  and  bull-fighting, 
as  every  one  knows,  occupy  the  same 
relative  places  in  the  affections  of  the 
Mexican  as  baseball  and  football  hold  in 
the  American  heart,  and  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  is  reserved  for  them. 

Costumes  in  Mexico. — The  policeman 
in  a  Mexican  town  is  an  official  of  im¬ 
portance  and  dignity.  His  uniform  may 
be  dirty  and  ragged,  but  he  wears  a 
cartridge-belt  and  six-shooter  in  addition 
to  his  club,  and  is  usually  seen  with  a 
cigarette  in  his  mouth.  Five  or  six  of 
these  worthies  will  drag  a  poor  trem¬ 
bling  wretch  to  the  police  station  with  a 
flourish  worthy  of  the  capture  of  a  brig¬ 
ade.  The  Mexican  wears  a  hat  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  braid,  that  is  usually 
worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  his  and 
his  family’s  wardrobe  ;  and  it  is  this, 
together  with  the  gay  striped  blanket 
and  the  swagger  of  the  fellow,  that  gives 
him  such  an  air  of  stage  make-up.  It  is 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv 


always  dangerous  to  judge  the  people  of 
a  town  by  those  most  in  evidence  on  the 
street ;  but  if  I  were  called  on  to  set  a 
valuation  on  the  people  I  saw  in  some  of 
these  Mexican  towns,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  make  my  calculation  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred,  rather  than  by  the  single 
native.  With  all  their  love  of  finery, 
neither  the  men  nor  women  are  much 
given  to  gay  colors.  Black  and  white 
predominate  ;  but  the  bright  sun  makes 
it  all  gay  and  fetching. 

Old  Mexicans. — When  a  Mexican  grows 
old,  he  seems  to  shrink  up  until  there  is 
little  to  be  seen  of  him  but  a  big  hat, 
and  a  scrap  of  blanket  pulled  tight  over 
his  meager  shoulders.  His  beard  and 
hair  stand  out  white  and  distinct  from 
his  dark,  shriveled  face,  which  looks  like 
that  of  a  mummy  in  its  frame  of  white. 
Life  in  one  of  these  towns  is  as  abso¬ 
lutely  different  from  what  one  sees  in  an 
American  village  as  though  it  were  a 
bit  of  Egypt  or  India.  Yet  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  a  three  days’  journey 
from  almost  any  of  the  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  States,  and  is  well  worth  the  journey. 

A  Woman  Speaks  for  Ben  Davis. — I 
notice  that,  on  page  136,  a  correspondent 
exclaims  very  loudly  against  the  Ben 
Davis  apple.  Two  years  ago,  we  came 
on  a  newly-purchased  farm ;  in  the 
Autumn,  there  were  two  small  trees 
laden  almost  to  breaking  with  Ben  Davis 
apples.  As  there  were,  also,  fine  White 
Pippins  and  Spitzenbergs,  for  a  long 
time  the  Ben  Davis  were  neglected. 
Finally,  in  March,  wanting  apples  cooked 
for  breakfast,  the  Ben  Davis  were  tried, 
and  promised  to  deserve  all  the  hard 
things  said  of  them.  Out  of  patience,  I 
set  the  kettle  containing  them  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  still  closely  covered, 
and  forgot  them  ;  so  that  they  stewed 
slowly  quite  45  minutes,  or  more.  An¬ 
other  member  of  the  family  coming  in 
to  the  kitchen,  raised  the  lid  of  the 
kettle,  saying,  “  What  is  this  ?”  Surely, 
what  was  it  I  The  Ben  Davis  apples 
were  transparent  and  tender.  After¬ 
ward,  we  found  it  an  improvement  to 
add  the  sugar  when  the  apples  were  half 
cooked,  and  a  slice  of  lemon  adds  to 
them.  Cook  in  water  to  cover,  cut  in 
quarters  or  eighths — do  not  mash.  They 
are  a  nice  tea  or  luncheon  dish,  cold 
with  cream ;  are  rather  better  warmed 
in  an  earthen  dish  when  cooked  before. 
They  are  infinitely  better  than  any  dried 
apple  We  have  had  many  appetizing 
dishes  from  the  despised  Ben  Davis. 

A.  s.  c. 


The  Best  Part 

Thrown 
Away. 

This  has  been  scientifically  proven 
to  he  true  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  ordinary  white  flour.  The 
theory  that  the  whitest  is  the 
best  flour  is  absolutely  false.  The  gluten,  or 
natural  bone-building,  nerve-strengthening 
property  of  the  wheat  kernel  is  sacrificed  to 
cater  to  the  sentimentalist  who  must  have 
“white”  bread.  Use 

Franklin  Mills  Flour 

A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT, 

Jn  color  a  rich  golden  brown,  has  a  natural 
flavor,  makes  sweet,  delicious  bread,  easy 
to  digest,  has  four  times  the  strengthening 
and  nourishing  power  of  ordinary  white  bread. 

Buy  only  in  original  packages  bearing 
our  name  and  Trade  Mark.  Grocers 
Keep  It. 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


DIMMER  SET  [DEC 
or  GOLD  WATCH  rllLL 

with  30  lbs.  8.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Laoe 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
$5,  $7,  $10  and  $15  orders.  Send  this 
"ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  S.S.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  R.  N.-Y . 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St.  (Box  289),  NewYork 


B.  *B. 

lace  curtains  by  mail 

— make  a  feature  of  large  variety  of 
pretty  styles  bere — getting  the  business 
because  everyone  who  investigates  and 
looks  to  their  own  self-interest  sees 
it  pays  to  send  here — pays  them  as  to 
variety,  style  and  price. 

Send  for  picture  book  of  new  Lace 
Curtains,  65e.  to  $5  pair — note  the  choice 
patterns  at  $1,  $3  50,  $3  50  pair. 

Just  the  time  o’  year  now  when  most 
every  household  has  new  curtains  to 
buy — and  if  they’re  to  be  bought  where 
you  can  buy  best,  we’ve  a  strong  claim 
for  the  preference.  Book  is  free — send 
your  name  and  address. 


Wash  Goods  and  novelties  —  top- 
notch  assortments — 8c.  to  $1.25.  Get 
samples  of  these  convincing  examples  : 
— new  and  pretty  Madras  10c.,  123^c. 

Fine  Madras  Ginghams,  20c. 

Imported  Madras  and  corded  effects 
25c.,  35e. — handsome  things  in  Wedge- 
wood  blues. 

□  Best  American  Cheviots  12%c.,  15c. 

Fine  White  Madras  20c. 

Handsome  corded  revere  stripe  white 
goods  35c. — makes  smart  shirt  waists. 

Dainty  Dress  Cottons,  for  gowns,  20o. 
to  50c. 

Send  for  the  new  illustrated  catalogue 
over  200  pages — pictures  of  the  new 
suits,  shirt  waists,  golf  capes,  skirts,  etc. 
It’s  free. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


fttmtnn , 


Buy  Wall 
Paper  Right 

If  you  are  going  to  paper  one 
room  or  the  whole  house, write 
us  for  our  book  for  new  designs 
Every  kind  of  wall  paper  from 
the  simplest  design  to  the  most 
elaborate  embossed  effects,  at 
one-third  the  ordinary  price. 
The  right  buying  of  wall  paper 
la  the  difference  between  on 
artlatlc  home  and  an  ordinary 
house.  The  danger  of  wrong 
buying  ia  eliminated  when  se- 
lectlona  are  made  from  our  cat¬ 
alogue. 

Agents  Wanted  In  every  town 
to  sell  wall  paper  from  our  sam¬ 
ple  books.  Large  commission. 
Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

CIIA.8.  M.  N.  KII.L1CN, 
12*1-128*  FUbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarani 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bo 
(lone  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  tho  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices,  _ 

write  Portland  Mfg.  Co.,Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  alsc  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  reQuired. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  353,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


|9jO^Buys  a  JJ;*l)iiVictor|»i,^,;«< 

ith  full  set  of  attachment*.  Adapted  to 
light  or  heavy  work.  Guaranteed  for 
*10  years.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.1 

$22jO(HBuyj^  (i;'L Victor 

Church  or  Parlor  ORGAN.  3uaran- 
tced  for  25  yra  20  Days  Free  Trial. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address  Dept.  JI  8, 
VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  €0., 
295-297  Fifth  Ave.,  (hlcngn,  111. 


8000  BICYCLES 


Overstock:  Must  lie  Closed  Out. 
STANDARD  ’98  MODELS, 
guaranteed,  $9.75  to 
$16.  Shopworn  &  sec¬ 
ond  hand  wheels,  good 
as  new,  $3  to,  $10. 

Great  Ihetory  clearing  suie. 

We  .hip  to  anyone  on  .pprOT.I 
y&trui  without  a  cent  In  adranco 

EARN  a  BICYCLE 

-  -by  helping  us  advertise  our  superb  line  of 

*99  models.  We  give  one  Rider  Agent  in  each  town  TREE  USE 
of  sample  wheel  to  introduce  them.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  2U3  Ave.  K,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

8ATTTRDA  Y.  MARCH  25  189P. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow.  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. .1  50  @  — 


Medium.  1898.  choice.... . I  374@1  40 

Pea,  1898.  choice . 1  35  ®  — 

lied  Kidney,  181)8.  choice . 1  75  @1  80 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  374@1  424 

Black  T.  S„  1898.  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Lima,  California . 2  50  @2  55 

Green  Peas,  bids.,  per  bushel . 110  @  — 

Bags.  per  liushel . 1  l)24@l  05 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 115  @  — 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  074@1  10 

BUTTER- NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  22  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  21  &  214 

Western,  seconds .  19  @  20 

Western,  thirds .  17  @  18 

State,  extras .  2 14®  22 

State,  firsts .  204@  21 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  17  @  20 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  21  @  — 

Firsts .  19  @  20 

Western,  dairy,  best . 154®  10 

Imitation  creamery,  fancy . ' .  18  ®  184 

Seconds  to  firsts .  134®  17 

Factory,  finest .  144®  — 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  It 

Lower  grades .  114®  124 

Rolls,  poor  to  fancy .  12  @  14>^ 

BUTTER— OLD. 


HONEY. 

State,  olover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  114  3  13 


Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  ill  @  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  new,  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  55  @  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  orop  of  1898,  ohoioe .  17  ©  18 

Prime . 15  ©  16 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  13 

New  York  8tate,  crop  of  1897 .  8  @  12 

Olds .  2  ©  6 

Paoiflo  Coast,  orop  of  1898,  ohoice .  17  @  18 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  15 

Paoiflo  Coast,  orop  of  1897  .  6  @  12 

Olds .  2  ®  6 

German,  eta.,  orop  of  1898 .  62  ©  60 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  do*,  bunches . 2  00®  2  51 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  do* . 1  0)®i  (0 

Seconds .  25®  69 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  30®  60 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  25®  — 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  20 

Celtuce,  fancy,  per  do* . 1  12  <  1  25 

Good  to  prime,  per  do*  .  7,  @1  t>0 

Common  to  fair,  oer  do* . .  40®  69 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  .  3  00®  1  00 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 1  60@2  00 


MBAT8— COUNTRY  DRHBBBD. 


Creamery,  Western,  Summer,  finest. 

Summer  made,  poor  to  prime. . . . 
State,  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  best.... 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  good . 

Western  factory,  Summer,  finest. . . . 

Thirds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 


17  @  18 

14  @  16 

15  @  — 
13  @  144 
l.i'A®  134 
12  @  13 


State,  f.  c.,  Fall  made,  col’d,  large,  fancy.  1194®  12 

Fall  made,  white,  large,  fancy .  lpii@  12 

Large,  choice .  11  ‘4®  1194 

Good  to  prime .  104@  11 

Large,  common  to  fair .  9  @  10 

Fall  made,  small,  colored,  fancy .  124®  1294 

Fall  made,  white,  fancy, .  124®  — 

Good  to  choice .  1194®  1214 

Small,  common  to  fair .  9  ®  11 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  94®  10 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  84®  9 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  814®  9 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, .  8  @  8 4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  714®  794 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  64®  7 

Full  skims .  414®  & 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  do*. . .  1414®  — 
Western,  f.  g.,  firsts,  northern  sections...  1414®  — 

Kentucky,  fresh,  good  to  choice .  144®  14*4 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime .  14  ®  — 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime .  1394@  14 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  do* .  26  @  28 

Virginia,  per  do* .  25  @  it 

Other  Southern,  per  do* .  21  @  24 

EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  fancy,  per  lb .  94®  19 

Choice,  per  11) .  9  @  914 

Prime,  per  lb .  814®  614 

Low  grades,  per  lb .  64®  8 

Chops,  per  lb .  294®  3 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  194®  2 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  10  @  1014 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Spy,  Northern .  3  50  @  4  75 

Baldwin,  State .  4  00  @  4  50 

Greening,  Northern .  5  00  @  6  00 

Greening,  State  and  Western .  3  50  @  5  00 

Common  varieties .  2  (X)  @  2  50 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes .  1  00  @  3  00 

Grape  fruit,  Florida,  boxes .  7  00  @12  00 

Russets,  boxes .  4  00  @9  0(1 

Oranges,  Florida,  Russets .  3  00  @  4  25 

Floridas,  Brights .  3  25  @  5  00 

Florida  Tangerines,  per  strap .  4  00  @  8  00 

Mandarins,  per  strap .  4  (HI  @7  00 

California  Navels .  2  75  @3  00 

Choice  to  fancy .  3  00  @  3  50 

Extra  fancy .  3  75  @  4  25 

Seedlings .  2  00  @  2  25 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red,  per  case .  4  50  @  5  50 

Abbaka,  per  case .  4  50  @  5  00 

Smooth,  Cayenne .  5  00  @  5  76 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  qt.  50  @  75 

Open  crates,  per  quart .  25  @  50 

FURS  AND  8KIN8. 

Nor.  West.  Southern  ana 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear .  . . 

16 

00 

@ 

25 

00 

12 

00 

@ 

20 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  6 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

3 

00 

@ 

8 

(X) 

Otter . 

.  7 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

6 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

Beaver,  large . 

7 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

6 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

Medium . 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

4 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

8mall . 

.  3 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

2 

00 

@ 

3 

-0 

Silver  Fox . 

00 

@100 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

.  6 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  Fox . 

75 

@ 

2 

to 

1 

40 

@ 

1 

60 

Gray  Fox . . 

80 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

70 

Wolf,  prairie . 

70 

@ 

81 

60 

@ 

70 

Timber . 

.  2 

50 

@ 

3 

00 

1 

50 

@ 

2 

25 

Wolverine . 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

.  2 

50 

@ 

3 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

35 

@ 

50 

20 

@ 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

25 

@ 

— 

2(1 

@ 

25 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

5 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  6 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

(X) 

@ 

4 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

8kunk,  black . 

.  1 

25 

@ 

1 

35 

1 

10 

@ 

1 

20 

Half-striped _ 

80 

@ 

90 

65 

@ 

75 

Striped . 

40 

@ 

45 

35 

@ 

40 

White . 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

75 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

75 

Opossum,  large . 

24 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

23 

Medium . 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Small . 

6 

@ 

7 

5 

® 

6 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

00 

@ 

2 

60 

1 

25 

® 

1 

60 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

11 

Winter . . 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Kits . 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

— 

GAME. 


English  snipe,  prime  to  choloe,  per  dos.l  50  ®i  90 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  do*.  J  00  @2  60 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  do* _ ..1  00  ®1  60 

Wild duoks. canvas, 6 lbs &overtopT,p pr2  00  @2  60 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  25  @1  60 


Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  50  @100 

Mallards,  per  pair  .  50  @1(0 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair.. .  36  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  26  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  2: 

tabblts,  per  pair .  10  @  15 

J  *ok  rabbits,  per  pair  .  .  40  @  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  80  @  — 

No.  2  lied,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  81  4@  — 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y .,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  814®  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  864®  — 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  44  @  — 

No.  2  In  elevator .  424@  — 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  42  @  — 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  42  @  444 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  36  @  37 

No.  8  White .  35  @  36 

No.  2  mixed .  3294@  3394 

No.  3  mixed .  3194®  — 

Rejected .  304®  34 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  64  "@  6494 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  63  @  64 

No.  2  State,  f .  o.  b  . . .  63  @  — 

State  and  Jersey . . .  61  @  63 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  52  @  60 

Feeding,  New  York .  45  @  49 

Buckwheat,  on  track .  58  @  59 

Delivered  afloat .  64  @  65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs .  60  @  62 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  50  @  57 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  40  @  15 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  60 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 


Oat,  per  100  lbs . ..30  0  35 


“8prlng”  lambs,  each . 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . - 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb, 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

Pork,  light,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb  .  . 

Heavy,  per  lb .  . 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fanoy,  per  lb. 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish . 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish . 

Bhelled,  No.  1  Virginia . 

8helled,  No.  2  Virginia . 

Hlokorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 

Butternuts,  per  bbl  .  . 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb . 


3  00  @7 

00 

.  94  a 

lo 

.  7  © 

9 

.  5  © 

7 

,  5  ® 

64 

54a 

.  4^3 

6  4 

4  ® 

44 

34® 

4 

3  >4® 

34 

,  6  @ 

54 

,  24® 

3 

44® 

5 

2  4® 

3 

2  50  @3  00 

1  00  @ 

— 

34® 

44 

POULTRY— DRESSED— DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  se looted  young  hens,  fancy —  114a  124 
Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms,  I’t  w'ts.  10  @  II 

Mixed,  young  toms,  per  lb .  10  @  10 V4 

Fair  to  good .  9  a  94 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  broilers,  per  lb .  25  @  38 

Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb  ..  15  @  17 

Phlla.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  12  @  14 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  10  &  1  *4 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  11  @  12 

8tate  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  9  @  1(94 

Western,  good  to  prime .  11 4  i  12 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  P  4 

Fowls,  Jersey,  good  to  prime .  12  @  124 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime  ....  11  @  12 

Western,  good  to  prime .  .  11  ®  12 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  ®  104 

Capons,  Phl’a.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb.  ...  18  @  19 

Phlla.,  medium  grades,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Western,  fancy,  large,  per  lb  .  16  @  17 

Western,  small  and  slips  .  12  @  ,i 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  ohoice .  9  @  in 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  5  @  7 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  8  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  6  @  7 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Chlokens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n. per  lb  104®  11 

Southern,  ner  lb .  9  ®  11 

Roosters,  psr  lb .  6  @  8 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair  _  50  ©  80 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair  . 1  00  ®1  5' 

Ol<reon*.  na'»  2(1  30 


Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  do*.  .3  50  @  — 

Mixed,  per  do*  .  . 2  50  («3  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  do* . 1  50  @2  00 


POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  new.  No.  1,  per  bbl .  8  60®  9  00 

Second  crop,  No.  1,  per  bbl .  7  00®  8  (X) 

No.  2,  per  bbl .  4  00®  6  00 

German,  per  110-lb  sack .  1  75@  — 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50®  2  75 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  2  25®  2  30 

Maine,  Bliss  Triumph,  per  sack .  2  00®  2  15 

State  &  west’n.  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.  2  12®  2  37 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs .  2  12®  2  25 

Per  sack .  2  00®  2  15 

Poor  to  good .  1  50®  2  (HI 

Sweets.  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  2  25®  3  (XI 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 


SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  ..  4  61  @7  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . .  oO  @3  Ou 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Ch’ston,  extra,  do*,  bunch.  6  00  @  7  (X) 
Charleston,  prime,  per  do*,  bunch..  4  00  @  5  00 
Charleston,  culls,  per  do*,  bunches.  2  IX)  @2  50 


Beets,  Bermuda,  per  box .  1  00  @  1  25 

Old,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  — 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  @  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 4  00  @10  00 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate .  2  00  @  2  25 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @  — 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case .  3  (X)  @3  50 

Celery,  State,  per  do* .  15  @  65 

California,  per  doz .  30  @  1  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  Per  orange  box .  1  (XI  @  6  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  IK)  @1  75 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  4  00  @  8  (X) 

Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket .  2  00  @  5  (X) 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  25  @2  50 

Connecticut,  White,  per  bbl .  3  00  @9  00 

Connecticut,  Red,  per  bbl .  1  60  @  2  50 

Connecticut,  Yellow,  per  bbl .  1  50  @2  75 

Orange  County,  White,  per  bag .  3  00  @  6  00 

Orange  County,  Red,  per  bag .  1  00  @  2  00 

Western,  Yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75  @  2  00 

Western,  Red,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Western,  White,  per  d.  d.  bbl .  3  IX)  @  6  (X) 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  1  (X)  ®  1  60 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  00  @  2  50 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  box .  2  00  @  2  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  4  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  100  @4  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 


WOOL 


Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 11  @13 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 13  @14 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16 

Medium  choice . 15  @16 

Quarter . 15  @17 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average . 13  @14 

Quarter  average . 13  @ij. 


NT  EBP  RISE 

dog-POWER 


For  full  information 
about  this,  also  best 
Horse-power,  Thresher, 
Ciover-huller,  Fanning- 
mill.  Feed- mill.  Rye 
Thresher  and  Binder, 
Saw -machine  (circular 
and  drag).  Land-roller, 
Steam-engine,  Ensilage 
&  fodder  Cutter,  Round- 
silo.  Address, Ceo.  D, 
Harder,  Cobleskili, 
Please  tell  what  yon  wish  to  purchase. 


California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 124@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @13 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @7 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

Territory,  fine  choice . 14  @16 

Fine  average:  . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  meaium  average . 14  @15 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Have  you  sent  that  subscription  for  your 
neighbor  this  year ?  If  not,  do  it  this  week.  We 
will  thank  you  and  send  you  a  book  for  the 
trouble. 

Don’t  throw  away  an  old  Acme  harrow.  “  It 
is  an  implement  that  never  wears  out.  Only  the 
coulters  wear,  and  they  can  be  replaced  at  small 
cost.”  The  manufacturer  says  he  will  furnish 
extra  parts  for  any  Acme  harrow  made  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

Potatoes  for  seed  will  bring  good  prices  this 
season.  If  you  can  spare  a  few  barrels  of  some 
good  variety,  it  will  pay  you  to  put  a  little  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  For  Sale  column  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  cost  will  be  30  cents  for  eight  words,  or  about 
four  cents  a  word.  Use  this  column  as  ycur 
middleman. 

There  is  sometimes  a  little  unavoidable  con¬ 
fusion  about  renewing  subscriptions,  that  sub¬ 
scribers  do  not  always  understand.  Suppose 
your  subscription  expires  March  25,  1899.  You 
s  ;nd  renewal,  say  March  23.  Our  last  correction 
on  list  is  made  the  day  you  mail  your  lette-. 
March  25,  we  go  over  the  list;  your  remittance 
may  be  in  the  office,  but  not  yet  credited  on  list, 
or  it  may  be  on  its  way  to  us.  In  either  case,  y  e 
would  send  you  notice  that  your  subscription 
was  not  renewed.  Then  you  would,  probably, 
write  for  an  explanation.  This  little  confusion 
must  always  occur-when  subscriptions  are  dis¬ 
continued  when  time  expires  unless  renewals 
are  sent  in  a  week  or  two  before  expiration. 
When  this  is  not  done,  wait  two  or  three  weeks 
and  see  whether  the  date  on  label  of  paper  is 
changed.  But  the  surest  way  is  to  send  renewal 
promptly  when  flrBt  notice  reaches  you. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Prom  the  Juice  of  the  Maple  from 

our  own  maple  trees,  in  our  own  evaporators,  wo 
make  absolutely  pure  sugar  and  syrup.  Tubs,  cans, 
bottles.  10c.  pound;  $1  gallon.  Orders  booked  now 
and  filled  in  turn.  A.  B.  SAKGEN T  &  SONS,  Maple- 
mont  Stock  Farm,  Albany,  Vt. 


For  Sale — In  Guilford,  Conn.,  farm 

of  200 acres,  woods,  pasture,  meadow  and  plow  land. 
For  part  culars  and  terms  apply  to  K.  H.  J  ENKINS, 
Administrator,  Drawer  101,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Mexican  Armadillos  for  Sale.— At¬ 
tractive,  interesting  pets.  Clear  houses  of  rats, 
mice,  cockroaches,  etc.  Gardens,  yards,  orchards  of 
many  destructive  insects:  grubs,  worms  and  bugs. 
B.  VANRAUB,  Vanraub,  Texas. 


Iowa  Farms  for  Sale  — 82  acre  cash, 

balance  4  crop  until  paid.  J.  Mulhall,  Sioux  City.  la. 


Wanted —  Situation  as  butter  or  cheese- 
maker.  Good  reference.  SEYMOUR  WINCHEL  JR., 
Greene,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


Unit  Road  Machine. — Circulars  free. 

FRANK  PHILIP,  Stockport.  N.  Y. 


Hallock Wehder — Neverused.  Seven 

foot.  $6.  URIAH  BROWN,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Closing-Out  Sale.— 10  Red  Short-horn 

Heifer  Calves.  3  to  4  months  old,  crated  at  $24.50  each. 
Also,  four  Bull  Calves,  at  $30,  crated,  3  and  4  months 
old.  IsON  &  LITSEY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


Varieties  Poultry.  Eggs.  Pigeons  and  German 
Hares.  Natural  Colored  Descriptive  60-page 
book.  10c.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


Sped  Oats  — White  Silver  Mine,  extra 

early;  very  productive.  50  cents  a  bushel. 

J.  CORWIN  JACKS,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Fincq’s  Perfection  Lettuce — Finest 

varie  y  in  THE  WORLD.  Finch's  Tree  Tomato; 
nothing  better  ANYWHERE.  Sample  packet  of 
each  for  TRIAL  free  for  2-cent  stamp. 

F.  FINCH,  Box  It,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Surplus  — Japan  Plums  on  plum.  4  to 

6  feet,  2  each  Abundance,  Burbank,  Hale,  Red  June, 
an  t  Wlckson,  $1;  10  each:  $5;  and  five  Giant  Prune, 
free;  20  each,  $10;  andfreightpaideastof  the  Hudson 
River.  Order  now.  Cash  with  order.  Bargain  list 
free.  EDGEWOOl)  NURSERIES,  Cromwell,  Conn.. 
Growers  of  Choice  Nursery  Products. 


EUREKA I 


As  you  travel  through  southeastern  Kan¬ 
sas  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  -  five 
miles  south  of  Topeka  and  eighty  -  five 
miles  east  of  Wichita,  the  brakeman 
sticks  his  head  in  the  doorway  and  yells  : 
“  Yreeky  !  ”  and  a  couple  of  minutes  later 
the  train  pulls  into  Eureka,  the  prosperous 
county  seat  of  Greenwood  County. 

One  of  the  happy  inhabitants  of  Eureka 
is  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Taylor,  and  the  reasons 
for  her  present  happiness  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  R.  V. 


Pierce,  chief  consulting  physician  to  the 
“Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute.” 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Taylor  says  : 

“  I  had  been  a  sufferer  for  fifteen  years  and  in 
August  1896  was  taken  with  severe  cramping 
pain  in  my  stomach.  A  hard  lump  about  the 
size  of  a  goose  egg  formed  in  my  right  side.  It 
became  so  sore 


I  could  scarcely’ 
walk  about  the 
house,  and  I  had 
no  appetite.  I 
consulted  two 
of  the  best  doc¬ 
tors  in  town  and 
they  said  medi¬ 
cine  would  do 
me  no  good.  I 
gave  up  all  hope 
of  ever  getting 
well  again.  One 
day  I  thought  I 
would  write  to 
you  telling  you 
of  my  condi¬ 
tion.  You  told 
me  I  had  en¬ 
largement  of 
one  of  the  lobes 
of  my  liver  and 
the  gall  bladder, 
and  advised  me 
to  take  your 
*  Golden  Medi¬ 
cal  Discovery  ’ 
and  ‘  Pleasant 
Pellets.’  I  had  not  taken  more  than  half  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  each  when  I  began  to  feel  better,  and  my 
appetite  came  back,  and  for  a  little  over  a  year 
since,  I  began  to  do  my  work.” 


“I  consulted  two  of  the  best  doc¬ 
tors  in  town." 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is 
a  medicine  that  cures  on  rational,  scientific 
principles.  It  is  the  discovery  of  a  regu¬ 
larly  graduated,  practicing  physician  of 
high  standing.  It  tones  up  the  stomach, 
stimulates  the  liver  and  regulates  the  bow¬ 
els.  It  brings  all  the  digestive  organs  into 
healthy  activity.  It  neutralizes  and  eradi¬ 
cates  all  poisonous,  effete  matter  in  the 
blood  and  fills  it  with  the  rich,  vital,  red 
corpuscles  of  health  and  vigor. 

The  “Discovery”  is  a  temperance  medi¬ 
cine.  It  contains  no  alcohol  in  any  form. 


HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

Lambs,  Calves,  Choice  Broilers,  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples.  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


Fn  UCUflTT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  ilC.  VT  I  Ilf  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation*. 


$13.25  BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

Don  t  buy  a  bicycle  before  you  write  for  our  1890 
Catalogue.  2nd  hand  wheels  from  $5.00  up  NO  money 
KKQUIKF.D  .n  Advance.  Address  VICTOR  MAN'F'G  CO 
Dept,  ii  50,  295  and  297  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


apple  scions  l™".,1::;::; 

Sutton’s  Beauty.  Maiden  Blush,  llubbardston  and 
Ontario.  J.  S.  WOODWARD,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


DHTATnr?  Early  Rose.  Hebron.  Bovee,  Pride 
I  W  I  M  I  ULO  of  South.  Good  News,  Downing. 
Sir  Walter,  Quaker  City,  Stump  the  World.  UncJc 
Sam.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers.  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes— Northern  grown,  40 

varieties,  free  from  disease.  Write  us. 
1UVEKDALK  SEED  FARM,  Grand  Rapids,  Wls. 


Now  Ready.— Alexander  Extra  Eariy  Potato.  Per 
I  b..  30c.  Try  it.  O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Asparagus  Plants  for  $2,  Barr’s  and  Cot- 
over’s.  F.  8.  Newcomb  &  Son,  Vineland, N  J . 


Sample  Strawberry  Plants  — Send  lo 

the  Originator,  J.  D.  GOWING,  North  Reading. 
Mass.,  for  facts  and  prices. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS, 

C.ckerels,  $1;  Rocks,  $1.50.  Slate  Turkeys,  Rouen 
Ducks.  Six  finely-bred  CHESHIRE  PIGS 

S.  M.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  N.  Y. 


Collie  Pups.  Chester  Swine,  Mammoth 

Artichokes.  CHAS.  PAINE,  So.  Randolph,  Vt. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
O BERLIN  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY,  Oberliu,  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  locality  for  the  sale  of  our  Lubricating  Oils 
to  the  farmers,  threshers,  mills,  etc.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  those  who  mean  business;  none  other 
need  apply.  For  particulars  address 

LINCOLN  OIL  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN!^ 

Quickly  heals  cuts  and  sores.  Postpaid  for  25  cents 
s  lver  or  stamps,  with  valuable  samples  from  our 
Farm  and  Family  Supply  case.  F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO., 
53  Tenth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HEALTH  AND  BUSINESS. 

I  ofler  for  sale,  a  four-fifths  interest  in  a  new  and 
growing  town,  situate  in  Western  Colorado,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  finest  fruit  regions  in  the  country, 
it  has  railroad  facilities,  schoo’s,  and  churches  and 
offers  special  advantages  for  the  estab  ishing  of  a 
county  bank.  The  peculiar  climatic  co editions  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  particularly,  to  consumptives  and  asth¬ 
matics.  For  particulars,  address 

JOHN  P.  BROCK  WAY, 

801  Equitable  Buildir  g,  Denver,  Col. 


Western  Michigan 
Farm  Lands. 

Wild  and  improved,  at  low  prices, 
long  time  and  small  payments  with 
low  interest.  In  one  of  the  finest 
fruit  sections  in  the  world  ;  equally 
suitable  for  diversified  farming,  and 
will  raise  25  to  40  bushels  of  wheat 
and  70  to  90  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Peaches,  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  etc.,  enormouslv 
productive. 

STOCK  FARMS.  DAIRY  FARMS. 
POTATO  FARMS.  HARDWOOD  LANDS 
Full  information  promptly  and  cheer- 
fullv  furnished.  Write  to 

S.  V.  R.  HAYES,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Potato  Prospects.—  Further  reports 
confirm  previous  ones  of  heavy  losses  of 
potatoes  by  frost.  The  market  in  this 
City  has  shown  no  advance  worth  men¬ 
tioning  until  the  past  week,  when  some¬ 
what  lighter  receipts  have  created  an 
advance.  Some  reports  would  indicate 
that  farmers  have  sold  largely,  and  we 
have  heard  of  some  prices  paid  in  the 
country  that  were  fully  equal  to  those 
ruling  here.  The  situation  has  started 
imports  of  Scotch  and  German  potatoes, 
the  first  of  the  former  for  this  season 
having  just  arrived.  German  potatoes 
have  been  coming  occasionally  ever  since 
last  Fall.  Good  potatoes  are  gcod  prop¬ 
erty. 

X  X  1 

Pigs  from  Boston. — “  Those  pigs  are 
from  Boston  ”,  said  a  butcher  in  West 
Washington  market,  pointing  to  a  half 
dozen  hanging  in  his  refrigerator,  which 
we  were  inspecting.  “How  did  they 
happen  to  ship  them  here  ?  ”  I  asked. 
“  I  thought  Boston  paid  higher  prices 
usually  than  New  York.”  “  It  does  usual¬ 
ly,  but  these  are  coarse  and  far  from  first- 
class.  Boston  wants  choicer  goods  than 
New  York,  or  rather,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  sell  inferior  goods  there  than  in  New 
York,  and  the  best  goods  bring  better 
prices  than  here.  Some  lamb  shippers 
that  used  to  send  us  their  choice  lambs, 
now  ship  them  to  Boston,  because  they 
can  get  higher  prices  there.”  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  this  same 
statement  made,  in  regard  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  products.  For  extremely  choice 
products,  the  price  there  often  seems  to 
be  higher  than  in  New  York,  and  this  is 
a  fact  worth  bearing  in  mind,  by  those 
who  have  such  products  to  ship. 

X  X  X 

The  Honest  Fisherman.— It  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  fishermen  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  as  much  honesty  as  other  mor¬ 
tals,  except  when  it  comes  to  talking 
about  the  fish  they  caught— or  did  not 
catch.  But  some  dealers  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  fish  market  here  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  the  fisherman  has 
tricks,  perhaps  not  peculiar  to  himself, 
but  nevertheless,  which  have  upset  their 
business  seriously.  For  a  long  time,  the 
farmer  has  been  accused  of  putting  the 


best  apples  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and 
the  poorer  stuff  in  the  middle,  but  now 
the  same  complaint  comes  about  the 
smelts  which  have  been  received  here 
from  Maine.  These  come  packed  in 
boxes,  but  they  have  been  scarce  this 
season,  so  the  fishermen  have  taken  to 
filling  up  the  middle  of  the  boxes  with 
any  old  fish  at  hand,  and  finishing  up 
the  tops  nicely  with  the  ordinary-sized 
smelts.  The  result  has  been  a  loss  to 
people  who  have  bought  these  boxes, 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  what 
they  seem,  loss  of  confidence  in  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  fisherman,  and  a  resolve  to 
buy  no  more  without  thorough  examina¬ 
tion.  I  suppose  this  is  only  another  one 
of  the  Yankee  tricks,  about  which  we 
hear  so  much. 

X  t  X 

Selling  Bermuda  Products.— A 
certain  fruit  auction  company  has  been 
advertising  that  it  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  sell  the  Bermuda  vegetables  at 
auction  on  arrival  of  each  steamer.  The 
following  week,  one  of  the  trade  papers 
contained  an  advertisement  signed  by 
the  leading  receivers  of  these  products, 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  continue 
to  sell  Bermuda  produce  as  in  former 
years.  The  largest  receiver  of  these 
products  told  me  that  a  few  of  the  smaller 
receivers  had,  probably,  made  this  auc¬ 
tion  arrangement,  but  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the 
receipts.  He  said  that  the  trade  at  the 
Bermuda  end  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  merchants  at  the  shippiEg  port. 
They  buy  the  seeds  and  supplies,  which 
are  furnished  to  the  farmers.  The  latter 
do  the  work,  and  deliver  the  products  to 
the  former.  Everything  is  thoroughly 
inspected  and  packed  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  The  arrangements  for  selling  are 
made  with  commission  merchants  here. 
This  receiver  told  me  that  their  present 
arrangements  had  been  in  force  for  a 
number  of  years,  that  their  dealings  had 
been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  best 
of  feeling  prevails  between  them.  This 
being  the  case,  there  seems  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  change  to  the  auction  system. 
The  auction  company,  undoubtedly, 
would  be  glad  to  make  this  change.  It 
is  said  that  the  present  duty  on  foreign 
fruits  has  shut  out  many  of  these,  and 
as  they  are  sold  largely  at  auction,  the 
business  of  the  auctioneer  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed  thereby.  It  is  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 


coup  himself  in  other  directions  that  he 
has  made  the  effort  to  bring  the  Ber¬ 
muda  products  under  the  auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

X  X  X 

High-Priced  Beans.  —  A  case  of 
Florida  string  beans  is  reported  to  have 
sold  for  $15  the  other  day.  This  price 
certainly  puts  them  in  the  category  of 
luxuries.  The  purchaser  retailed  them 
for  about  $1  per  quart,  if  he  made  any¬ 
thing  at  all  for  his  trouble.  It  takes  a 
long  poeketbock  to  buy  such  commodi¬ 
ties  now.  Many  other  fresh  southern 
vegetables,  if  of  choice  quality,  are  bring¬ 
ing  extreme  prices,  though,  possibly,  not 
so  extreme  as  this.  f.  h.  v. 


NEWS  FROM  ALBANY. 

C.  W.  Mudge,  of  Ithaca,  has  been  appointed 
from  the  civil  service  list  as  assistant  chemist  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  appointed  Prof. 
James  Law,  of  the  Cornell  Veterinary  College, 
as  a  director  to  represent  New  York  State  in  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  on  Wednesday,  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Charles  A.  Wieting 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  succeed 
himself,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  action 
was  anticipated.  The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Assemblyman  Vincent,  of  Broome  County,  has 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  Torrens  sys¬ 
tem  of  registration  of  land  titles,  with  county 
clerks  as  official  registers.  To  The  R.  N.-Y.  rep¬ 
resentative,  Mr.  Vincent  said  he  had  followed 
somewhat  the  Illinois  law,  as  he  considered  that 
preferable.  The  system  was  explained  in  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  of  January  28  and  February  4. 

Assistant-Commissioner  op  Agriculture,  F.  H. 
Kracke,  of  the  New  York  district,  Informed  The 
R.  N.-Y.  representative  that  the  statement  that 
bob  veal  was  being  taken  from  Orange  County 
across  the  line  into  New  Jersey,  and  from  there 
shipped  by  boat  and  rail  into  New  York  City  by 
the  ton,  is  untrue.  He  said  he  had  held  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health, 
and  that  that  body  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  working  in  concert  in  suppress¬ 
ing  the  traffic,  and  that  the  agents  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert. 


Wood  Ashes 

Direct  from  Canada,  col¬ 
lected  by  ourselves  in  the  hard¬ 
wood  districts,  tested,  and  shipped 
under  our  own  guarantee  of 

strength  and  purity.  Buy  ashes  or 
other  fertilizers  only  of  responsible 
concerns.  Our  twenty-live  years  in 
business,  ample  capital  and  facili¬ 
ties,  combine  to  make  our  guarantee 
of  value. 

BONE  AND  WOOD-ASH  FERTILIZER, 

$25  per  ton.  An  excellent  combina¬ 
tion.  Write  for  particulars. 

RflWKFR  fertilizer  company, 

UUITIvLII  43  Chatham  St. ,  Boston. 

Manufacturers  of  Special  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Fertilizers  for  all  crops  and 
all  soils,  Bowker’8  Lawn  Dressing. 
Everything  in  the  fertilizer  line. 
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uo  You  Want 
Any  More 


ui  uiw  merits 


of  our 


HAND 
Cultivator 


Well  we  have  hundreds  of  letters  just  as 
good  as  this: 

Gentlemen:  The  Cultivator  came  (o  hand  a 
few  days  ago  and  I  am  delighted  with  it. 
.  U.  T.  CoNmnoHAM.Carrollton,  Miss, 
for  sample  delivered.  Agents  wante/t. 
J1FG.  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Rock  Fulls,  111. 


TME5E 
ARE  .THE 
ONLY  Tl 

1 

f 

1 

w 


\?,0KJR00F/A'o 
BRAND  NEW  | 

$1.75  per  square  of  10x10 
ft.  or  100  square  feet. 


TAE5C 

ARETA1E 

ONLY 


l  P4$flEET.5ARE2bT032.INCrtE5WIDE 
^AND5T0I0  FEET  LONGS* 

CARRY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OE  ALL  KINDS  -tyv/m 
OF  MERtKANDISt  AND  MATE. RIAL  BOUGHT  AT  1  tKJLD| 
SHERirrS'.RECtlVERS’AND  TRUSTEES  SALES.  YOU 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  _  NEED 
0UB  PRICES  ARE  %  OF  OTHERS. 

OIICAGO  M0U5E  WRECKING  CO. .  //?- 

WEST  35™.  &  iron  3T.5., 

CHICAGO. 


TOO! 

YOU 

NEED 


The  Agricultural  Drain  T i I ©^“Mn  v,  n.  Y. ,  ««,- the v.« 

- - -  1  .  .  ■  ,  .  ■  Vv  BEST  that  long  experience,  thor- 

.  ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  TiTo  drained  land  is 
\tho  earliest  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 


Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement, Plaster. Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant.  Third  Ave. 


Easy  Cultivating 

means  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  boy  can  work  the  Kraus  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot  levers.  Levers 
raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  while  machine  is  moving. 
The 

KRAUS  Axie*  CULTIVATOR 

Is  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  “the  best  one  made,” 
say  farmers  who  use  It.  On  hillsides  ltdoeB  perfect  work.  Perfect  row  crop  or 
fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


(tkade-mabk.) 

Catalogue  Free. 


TILLAGE  IS  MANURE. 

JETHRO  TULL,  the  celebrated  English  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experimenter,  actually  raised  12  good  successive 
crops  on  the  same  ground  without  any  manure.  He 
says  :  “I  can  show  one  of  the  experiments  I  have 

recommended,  which  must 
convince  every  man  who  sees 
it  (and  doth  not  renounce  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses 
and  reason)  that  pulverization 
by  instruments  can  vastly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  benefit  of  common 
manure.” 


The  Acme  will  be 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

to  be  returned  at  my  expense, 
if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 


For  all  soils,  all  work — 
crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels.  Cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron — therefore, 
indestructible.  Cheapest  rid¬ 
ing  harrow  and  best  pulver¬ 
izer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  Vi  A 

M  -  feet.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 

New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky.,  San  Francisco,  and  other  points. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MFR.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  at  no  W.  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Another  batch  of  letters  praising 


Hallock’s  Success  c£  W eeder 


was  printed  in  this  paper  last  week  (see  full -page  advertisement).  See  also  page  advertisements  in  issues  of 
five  and  seven  weeks  ago.  Be  sure  to  read  next  week’s  advertisement. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

That  K  VERY  FA  It. 71  Kit  can  afford  to  buy. 
8pecial  Introductory  Price  this  year  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Now  is  your  chance.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
usatonce.  Schofield &Co.,  Mfrs.,  Freeport,  III. 

THE  EDGAR  FANNING  WEEDER 

Saves  more  labor.  Does  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  any  other 
Weeder.  Weedingdonewhile 
cultivating  without  extra 
labor.  No  clogging.  Will  fit 
any  two-horse  cultivator. 
Agents  wanted.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices  write  to 

EdgarFanningWeederCo, 

Baiting  Hollow,  N.  T. 

The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 

The  Mont  Perfect  Com 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


Lean’s  Harrow 

All  .  Gold  -  «m»h» 


Omaha 

Exposition 


The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle. 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  theground ;  slants  back 
to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  barrow  growing 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator.  Saves 
Its  cost  first  season.  Address 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  0. 


Ease  the  Horses 

There’s  a  wonderful 
saving  of  draft  in 
a  Hench  & 

Dromgold 
riding  or 
walking, 


SPRING 
TOOTH 

wheel  HARROW 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog  and  find 
out  all  about  the  best  harrows,  cultivators,oorn 
planters,  grain  drills,  etc.  Mailed  free.  ) 

HENCH  Sl  DROMGOLD,  York,  Pa. 

iAAAAAMWWUMAMWMMAMAM 


With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  8AVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  J1FG.  CO  ,  York,  Pa. 


Keystone 
Adjustable 
Weeder 

Can  be  adjusted  from  80 
Narrowed  to  30  inches.  Inches  to  feet. 

Tills  narrowing  device  permits  the  use  of  this 
weeder  long  after  other  weeders  are  set  aside. 
Dejith  of  cut  regulated  by  wheel  in  front. 
No  shafts  to  hinder  working-  close  to  fence. 
Positively  no  clogging. 

These  are  a  few  of  thesuperior  points  of  the  “Key¬ 
stone  ”  over  all  other  weeders.  Write  for  prices  and 
territory. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., York,  Pa. 

CAN’T  CLOG 

No  time  is  lost  “cleaning 
up”  when  you  work  with 
our  Improved  “Pennsylva¬ 
nia”  Harrow.  Each  tooth 
is  protected  by  a  shoe  at  the 
V frame;  each  tooth  works 
Lfree  from  the  frame,  thus 
lavoiding  clogging  between 
'the  frame  and  the  tooth. 
The  Friction  Clamp  Tooth  Holder  takes  the  lead 
for  strength  and  simplicity.  The  “TEXNSYLVAMA” 

"rtET  HARROW 

Is  by  far  the  most  complete  spring  tooth  harrow 
ever  Invented.  The  teeth  are  easily  adjusted  by 
iimply  loosening  one  nut.  Teeth  wear  from  15  to 
19  inches.  Send  for  prices.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 
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Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction 
You  know  It 
And 

You  forget  It 
Until  something  happens 
Then 

You  realize  It 
Thus 

That  enormous  output 
Of  machines 
For  which 

/'tcCormlck  Is  famous 
All  over  the  world 
That  output 

Which  dwarfs  all  other  outputs 
By  this  shrewd  advertisement 
Shows  Its  mammoth  proportions 
And  you  are  astonished 
Yet  you  knew  It 
Knew  It  well 

Truth  is  truth  but  It  needs 

A  Strange  Reflection  to  emphasize  It. 

Our  great  sale  is  your  guarantee.  The 
most  modern  machine  means  most  for  your 
money.  Buy  the  McCormick,  it  is  always  the 
best  and  it  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

BUY  McCORMICK  BINDERS.  BUY  McCORMICK  ONB  HORSE  MOWERS. 

BUY  McCORMICK  DAISY  REAPERS.  BUY  McCORMICK  CORN  HARVESTERS. 

BUY  McCORMICK  BIG  4  MOWERS.  BUY  McCORMICK  RAKES. 

BUY  McCORMICK  NEW  4  MOWERS.  BUY  McCORMICK  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 


The  McCormick  harvesting  Machine  Company 
of  Chicago  built  and  sold  189,760  machines 
in  the  season  of  1898  just  past. 


OLAIVTES^ 

POTATOES, 

CORN, 

BEANS, 

ENSILAGE 

DISTRIBUTE 

FERTILIZER. 


(HORSE  AND  HAND) 

SPRAYERS, 
DIGGERS, 
SORTERS, 

WEEDERS, CHURNS 
ANDLAWN  SWINGS 

CULTURE.CSJCfX 


(S4(gV  BY  MAIL  FREE,  A  TREATISE  ON  POTATO 

THE  ONLY  CONCERN  INTHEWORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  JACK5DN.MICH.“S* 


The  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 

with  Coulter,  Jointer  end  Ground  Wheel • 

The  best  hill-side  plow  made.  Best  for  plowing  back  and 
forth  without  opening  up  lands.  Specially  constructed  mold 
board  makes  it  turn  sod  perfectly. 
The  jointer  reverses  with  the  mold  board, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can’t  choke. 
Made  with  wood  or  steel  beam.  Take  a 
furrow  slice  from  8  to  16  inches  wide  and  4  to  8 
inches  deep.  Write  for  special  plow  circulars. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TA  YLOR  A.  T.  CO. 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falla,  Mass. 


They 
are  made 
in  five 
sizes,  for 
1  and  2  horses. 

Light,  and  easy 
to  handle. 


EVERY  DAY 

IN  THE  YEAR. 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twine 
binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

THE  KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader 

fjP1  costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 

_  _  _ .  .  . .  ...  day  In  the  year.  It  will  earn 

the  "interest  on  the  money  every  day  It  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure, 
wood  ashes?  lime,  salt,  etc?  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the  row.  Splendid  new  catalogue 

kREE.  Tells  all  about  it.  KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  38  Syracuse ,  N.  Y. 
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There  is  no  plow  on  earth  to-day  that  has  done  so  much 
for  the  agriculture  of  the  world  as  the 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow. 

Our  object  has  ever  been  to  supply  the  farmer  with  the  lest 
plow  that  could  be  produced  in  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  plow  works  in  the  world  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Olivers  now  in  use  bear 
testimony  to  the  success  of  our  plan.  See  the  things 
that  are  new  in  the  Oliver  line  in  our  printed  matter. 

From  the  nearest  “Oliver  Agent.” 

*&nssS2 — *3 — -Kma  The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

South  Bend,  Indiana, 
u.  s.  A. 
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I  with  a  Wiard  Adjustable  Weeder 

can  hoe  more  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  than 
six  men  using  hoes.  A  saving  of  labor  and  money. 


THIS 

WEEDER 

cleans  a  stnp 
7 %  feet  wide, 
lias  35  oil  tem¬ 
pered  spring 
steel  teeth  and 
weighs  95  lbs. 

is  adjustable  so  ,  HHUHU'Us"  ainna 

that  the  teeth  may  \  \\\\\A'-LJ-'  o  It. IV 

he  used  straight  or  \  vl  HU*-- 

slanted  to  the  row.  Is-  Few  36  Cood. 

The  coil  spring  produces  a  vibratory  motion  which  com¬ 
pletely  stirs  and  fines  every  particle  of  soil,  not  only  be¬ 
tween  the  row  but  in  the  row;  kills  ail  the  weeds,  pre 
serves  the  natural  soil  moisture  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  plants.  For  sale  by  dealers  Ask  for  the 
WIAKP  and  take  nothing  else.  Circulars  free, 

THE  WIARD  PLOW  CO.  Batavia,  M.  Y. 
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BIG  TOMATOES  UNDER  GLASS. 

ahead  of  Southern  tomatoes. 

How  They  Are  Grown. 

Although  many  growers  of  glasshouse  vegetables 
consider  that  there  is  little  money  in  tomato  raising 
because  of  the  southern  product,  we  meet  with  some 
specialists,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work, 
always  securing  a  much  higher  price  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  southern  product.  As  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
stated  before,  glass-grown  tomatoes  must  be  of  a  very 
high  quality,  because  they  are  purchased  by  a  fastidi¬ 
ous  trade.  The  only  way  in  which  they  may  compete 
with  southern  fruit  is  by  being  superior. 

Every  variety  of  tomato  is  not  suitable  for  forcing, 
and  we  find  the  best  results  obtained  with  varieties 
belonging  to  the  forcing  type,  which  have  been 
selected  for  a  considerable  period  with  this  form  of 
culture  in  view.  For  this  reason,  some  of  our  best 
forcing  tomatoes  are  of  English  origin.  Among  Amer¬ 
ican  sorts,  Stone,  Lorillard  and  Ignotum  are  grown, 
but  of  late,  the  preference  appears  to  have  been  given 
to  the  English,  such  as  Best  of  All.  In  Figs.  104  and  106, 
we  show  two  fine  forcing  varieties,  Best  of  All  and 
Frogmore  Select.  These  tomatoes,  photographed  March 
11,  were  grown  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Stevens  of  Millburn,  N.  J. 

“What  is  the  special  advantage  of  Frogmore 
Select  ?  ”  we  asked  Mr.  Stevens. 

“It  is  valuable  for  producing  an  early  crop, 
fruiting  satisfactorily  during  the  dull  days  of 
early  Winter.” 

“  When  do  you  sow  the  Frogmore  ?  ” 

“  My  first  sowing  is  made  about  August  10.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  a  shallow  box  about  13  x  12  inches. 

I  place  broken  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
then  a  compost  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of 
well- decayed  manure  with  two  parts  of  decayed 
sod,  well  mixed  together,  pressed  lightly,  and 
made  smooth  on  top.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly, 
covered  with  very  finely-sifted  soil,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  sand,  leaf  mold  and  loam,  equal  parts. 

1  place  the  box  in  the  warm  end  of  the  forc¬ 
ing  house,  putting  a  square  of  glass  over  it, 
until  the  seed  has  germinated.  Then  I  put 
the  box  close  to  the  glass,  which  keeps  the 
seedlings  from 
growing  weak  or 
spindling.” 

“When  are 
they  trans¬ 
planted  ?  " 

“When  they 
show  their  sec¬ 
ond  leaf.  I  pot 
them  in  two-inch 
pots.  The  next 
shift  is  to  six- 
inch  pots,  which 
are  half-plunged 
in  the  soil,  on 
benches,  the  pots 
being  15  inches 
apart  each  way.” 

“Do  you  use 
the  same  sort  of 
soil  as  before  ?  ” 

□  “  The  soil  used 
in  the  pots  is 
broken  sod,  and 

no  manure.  No  crock  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is 
necessary,  as  the  soil  on  the  bench  would  not  be  more 
than  six  inches  deep,  and  gives  all  the  drainage  re¬ 
quired.” 

“  How  do  you  feed  these  plants  ?  ” 

“  Three  times  a  week  they  are  watered  with  liquid 
manure.  Each  plant  is  grown  on  a  single  stem,  all 
aide  shoots  being  pinched  out.” 


“  Is  not  the  leader  stopped  ?  ” 

“  Not  until  it  reaches  the  glass.  The  plants  will 
grow  15  feet,  if  there  is  room,  and  fruit  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  top,  trained  up  on  strings  fastened  to  wire 
at  the  top,  and  a  string  across  the  center  of  the  pots, 
at  the  bottom,  fastened  each  side  of  the  bench.  The 
string  or  wire  to  which  the  plant  is  trained  is  tied 

firm  in  the  center  of  the  pot.” 

“  When  did  you  sow  Best  of 
All  for  the  later  crop  ?  ” 

“  About  October  15.  I  treat 
it  just  the  same  as  Frogmore 
Select.” 

“  Do  you  water  the 
plants  over  the  foliage, 
when  they  are  in  flower?” 
“I  do  not  spray  my 
plants  at  all  over  the 
leaves,  either  in  flow¬ 
er  or  out  of  flower.” 

“  D]o  you 
find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  pol- 
leniz-e  the 


plants  artifi¬ 
cially  ?  ” 

“  I  make  it  a 
rule,  when  the 
plants  are  i  n 
bioom,  to  go 
along  the  house 
and  tap  the 
strings  up 
which  the 
plants  are 
trained,  with  a 
stick,  about  12 
o’clock.  It 

makes  no  difference  whether  the  sun  is  shining  or  not, 
with  the  two  varieties  I  grow.  This  is  the  only  way 
I  pollenize,  and  I  have  no  trouble  in  inducing  them  to 
set  fruit.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  many  other 
varieties.” 

“  How  long  do  these  vines  remain  in  bearing  ?  ” 

“  About  five  months.  I  have  not  been  troubled  with 
any  disease.” 


SUTTON’S  BEST  OF  ALL  TOMATO.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  104. 


“  What  is  the  usual  temperature  ?  ” 

“  About  65  degrees  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  15  to  20 
degrees  in  the  day.  It  is  best,  at  all  times,  to  keep 
the  house  dry.” 

The  fruits  shown  in  Figs.  104  and  106  were  grown 
on  plants  about  14  feet  high.  Mr.  Stevens  disposed  of 
his  crop  in  New  York  and  Boston,  the  prices  in  Boston 
being  much  higher  than  in  New  York,  from  50  to  75 
cents  a  pound  being  mentioned  as  prices  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Winter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  New 
England  growers  of  vegetables  under  glass  expressed 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
glass-house  tomatoes  paying  them.  It  would  seem 
that  they  pay  when  carefully  grown,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stevens;  but  naturally,  their  culture  is  more 
costly  than  that  of  lettuce,  which  can  be  grown  by 
the  wholesale,  with  comparatively  untrained  labor. 
The  successful  tomato  growers  are  expert  gardeners, 
accustomed  to  the  highest  development  of  their  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  Freeze  and  Glasshouse  Products. 

Mr.  Stevens’s  product  being  of  such  a  high  quality, 
would  appeal  to  one  special  line  of  trade ;  hence, 
would  not  be  so  strongly  moved  by  ordinary  market 
fluctuations.  This  season,  however,  the  extraordinary 
cold  weather  through  the  South,  which  has  worked 
great  detriment  to  truck  growers  generally,  will 
materially  increase  the  prices  of  hothouse  tomatoes, 
in  common  with  other  greenhouse-grown  vege¬ 
tables.  We  asked  several  large  northern  grow¬ 
ers  what  effect  the  freeze  would  have  upon  their 
business.  W.  W.  Rawson  observes  that  he 

judges  by  the  effect  of  a 
similar  freeze  in  1895,  when 
it  affected  the  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season.  This 
season  the  prices  have  al¬ 
ready  increased  very  ma¬ 
terially.  G.  M.  Kendall, 
who  has  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  hothouse  cucum¬ 
bers,  states  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  freeze  will 
give  eastern  growers  of 
vegetables  under  glass,  a 
good  market  for  at  least 
five  months,  and  will  in¬ 
crease  prices  in  their  favor  fully  20  per  cent. 

Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  who  this  Winter  is  particularly 
interested  in  tomatoes  under  glass,  considers  that  the 
prices  of  glasshouse  products  will  be  materially 
higher  for  several  weeks  to  come,  though  before  the 
freeze  prices  were  higher  than  a  year  or  two  years 
ago.  He  observes  that  most  of  the  products  of  the 
house  are  much  superior  in  quality  to  those  received 
from  the  South,  and  for  that  reason  sell  at  better 
prices  in  competition  with  them ;  still  the  competition 
does  much  to  depress  prices.  Dr.  Fisher  observes  that 
it  is  unfortunate  that  one  section  must  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

Wm.  Proctor  states  that  the  freeze  throughout  the 
South  has  decidedly  increased  the  value  of  hothouse 
products.  At  the  time  he  wrote  us  (March  15)  he  was 
receiving  $17  a  hundred  for  cucumbers,  which  had  sold 
during  the  past  three  years,  at  this  time,  for  from  $10 
to  $12.50  a  hundred.  Vegetables  have  advanced  much 
in  prices  over  those  of  the  last  two  years,  especially 
tomatoes.  Mr.  Proctor  considers  that  prices  will  re¬ 
main  better  until  the  South  makes  up  for  the  time 
lost.  Business  is  improving,  and  wages  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  in  New  England  have  ad¬ 
vanced  10  per  cent,  which  will  help  to  keep  up  prices. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  local  market.  Mr. 
Proctor  considers  that,  owing  to  the  commercial  im¬ 
provement,  prices  would  have  shown  an  improvement 
over  last  year  even  without  the  change  affected  by 
the  Eouthern  freeze. 


April  & 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes 

All  Sorts  of  Questions  Answered. 

How  to  Cut  Japan  Plum  Trees. 

I  have  a  lot  of  Japan  plum  trees  that  made  a  growth  of  about 
six  feet  last  season.  How  much  shall  I  cut  them  back  ?  w.  m.  r. 

Mooresburgh  (No  State). 

It  is  evident  that  these  trees  have  been  well  cared 
for,  and  consequently  made  a  good  growth.  The  new 
wood  should  be  cut  back  fully  one-half.  Care  should 
be  used  to  cut  such  branches  as  have  grown  longest 
and  are  likely  to  cause  the  tree  to  become  badly  pro¬ 
portioned.  As  the  young  shoots  begin  to  grow  out 
the  coming  Summer,  they  should  be  watched  and 
rubbed  off  or  pinched  back,  as  the  case  may  require, 
thus  preventing  them  from  forming  where  they  are 
not  needed,  or  growing  in  such  form  as  is  not  be6t  for 
the  tree. 

Rotting  of  Abundance  Plums. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  60  or  more  young  Abundance  plum  trees. 
Last  year,  most  of  the  fruit  rotted  before  ready  to  pick.  The  year 
before  they  set  some  fruit,  but  it  also  all  rotted  before  it  was 
ready  to  pick.  What  treatment  should  1  pursue,  that  I  may  expect 
a  crop  in  future  ?  a.  j.  n.  h. 

Saddle  River,  N.  J, 

Rotting  on  the  tree  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
Abundance  and  other  Japan  plums.  The  remedy,  or 
rather,  the  preventive,  is  to  spray  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  The  best  plan  to  follow  is  to  write  to  the 
State  Experiment  Station  (New  Brunswick),  and  ask 
for  full  directions  for  mixing  and  applying  the  liquid. 
All  this  will  be  given  in  detail,  freely  and  gladly,  by 
any  of  the  stations  in  the  respective  States  in  which 
the  readers  may  live. 

Exposed  Situations  for  Plums. 

Which  is  the  best  for  plums,  an  exposed  position  or  a  sheltered 
one?  F.  h.  l, 

Massachusetts. 

It  would  be  better  to  plant  a  plum  orchard  in  a 
situation  where  the  severity  of  the  storms,  both  in 
Winter  and  Summer,  would  be  at  least  partially 
checked.  This  is  true  of  almost  any  kind  of  orchard 
or  other  fruit  plantation.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  windbreaks  were  a  positive  injury,  but  this 
has  generally  been  where  they  kept  off  warm  winds 
at  blooming  time,  and  caused  the  cold,  frosty  air  to 
settle  close  to  them.  They  have  sometimes  caused 
death  or  injury  of  fruit  trees  and  bush  fruits  from 
excessive  heat  and  drying  out  of  the  ground  near  them. 
But  a  windbreak  is  often  a  protection  from  severely 
cold  winds  and  from  strong  gales  which  blow  off  the 
fruit  in  the  Summer  or  Fall. 

What  About  the  Peach  Trees  ? 

Last  Summer,  my  peach  trees  were  nice  and  thrifty.  After  the 
drought  in  September,  it  got  wet;  numerous  buds  started  their 
growth,  until  some  trees  got  all  bushy  with  tender  twigs,  holding 
their  foliage  late  in  Fall.  Some  adjoining  trees  were  entirely 
free,  not  affected  at  all.  The  soil  is  sandy  with  clay  subsoil. 
What  was  the  trouble,  and  what  treatment  should  they  receive  ? 

Campbelltown,  Pa.  b.  l.  h. 

It  would  seem  that  the  trouble  with  these  trees  is 
a  merely  local  and  temporary  one.  Good  treatment 
will  likely  bring  them  all  into  a  healthy  condition. 
Whatever  harm  was  done  by  the  late  Fall  growth 
could  not  have  been  prevented,  neither  is  it  possible 
now  to  do  more  than  cultivate  well,  and  endeavor  to 
cause  a  healthy  growth  this  year.  The  Winter  may 
have  injured  some  of  the  tender  twigs,  and  any 
such  should  be  cut  back  beyond  all  sign  of  damage. 
It  would  be  well  at  once  to  cut  back  all  of  the  leading 
shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the  main  branches,  in 
order  to  keep  the  trees  stocky. 

All  About  Hazelnuts. 

Is  the  German  hazelnut  superior  or  equal  to  the  English  filbert 
in  size,  productiveness,  quality  and  hardiness?  Is  it  used  for 
ornamental  purposes  ?  w.  a. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

There  is  some  confusion  regarding  the  scientific 
classification  of  the  European  hazels,  or  filberts  and 
cobnuts,  as  they  are  indiscriminately  called.  There 
are  a  great  many  varieties  of  nuts  that  go  under 
these  names  in  Europe  and  America,  although  but 
few  of  them  have  been  grown  here.  It  is  now  de¬ 
cided  by  the  best  scientific  experts  in  both  botany  and 
pomology  that  the  short-husked  European  hazels 
should  be  called  by  the  type  name  cobnuts,  that  they 
belong  to  the  species  Corylus  avellana  ;  that  the  long- 
husked  or  beaked  hazels  should  all  be  called  filberts, 
and  that  they  belong  to  the  species  C.  tubulosa.  Some 
varieties  of  the  former  species  have  husks  scarcely 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  nuts  which  are  shown 
at  a,  Fig.  105.  The  shape  of  most  of  the  nuts  of  this 
species  is  round,  like  b,  although  some  of  them  are 
somewhat  elongated,  as  at  c.  The  husks  of  the  other 
species  extend  beyond  the  nut,  and  are  sometimes 
tubular  like  the  neck  of  a  hottle.  At  d  may  be  seen 
a  cluster  of  filberts,  but  the  husks  have  become  much 
dried  and  are  shriveled  out  of  their  original  shape. 
The  characteristic  forms  of  the  nuts  are  shown  at  « 
and  f. 

In  Germany,  England,  France,  Italy,  Portugal  and 


Spain,  both  these  species  and  very  many  varieties  are 
growp.  They  vary  in  size,  shape,  thickness  of  shell, 
flavor  of  the  kernel,  etc.,  also  in  size,  form  and  vigor 
of  the  bushes.  Many  of  them  are  named.  One  other 
species  from  Turkey  and  Spain  makes  quite  a  tree, 
and  its  seedlings  are  often  used  as  stocks  upon  which 
to  graft  the  choicer-named  kinds.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  German  hazels  being  entirely  distinct 
from  the  English  kinds,  although  there  are  more  of 
the  oblong  kinds  or  filberts  grown  in  England.  One 
often  called  Kentish  cob,  which  is  extensively  grown 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  but  which  is  properly  known 
as  Lambert  filbert,  is  one  of  the  very  best  kinds.  It 
is  large,  oblong,  bears  heavily,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  variety  in  existence.  Some  of  the  round 
or  cobnuts  are,  also,  well  liked,  of  which  Cosford  and 
Bond  are  two  of  the  best.  Several  of  the  purple¬ 
leaved  varieties  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  for 
they  are  quite  attractive  in  color,  and  make  nice 
bushes  upon  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  They  also  bear 
very  good  crops  of  nuts.  I  have  seen  them  doing  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  on  Long  Island. 

Regarding  the  hardiness  of  these  foreign  hazels  in 
America,  there  is  some  doubt.  They  are  certainly  not 
as  hardy  as  our  native  hazels,  which  will  endure  the 
severest  cold  of  the  northern  States,  with  almost  no 
damage.  But  they  are  hardy  in  the  eastern  States  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts,  and  are  growing  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  A  moist  and  rather  mild  but  cool 
climate  suits  them  best.  That  is  why  they  do  so  well 
in  England.  In  Oregon  and  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
they  will  flourish  better  than  anywhere  else  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  moist  but  well-drained  limestone  soil  that  is 
not  so  rich  as  to  cause  a  rank  growth  of  wood,  suits 
them  best.  The  most  serious  difficulty  .in  growing 
the  filberts  and  cobnuts  in  America  is  fungous  dis¬ 
eases.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  many  persons  be- 
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coming  so  discouraged  that,  in  some  cases,  they  have 
given  up  their  culture.  Perhaps  our  scientists  will 
find  effective  preventives,  for  they  are  experimenting 
to  that  end. 

Coal  Slack  Around  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  a  lot  of  trees  planted  last  Fall— pear,  plum,  quince, 
apple,  etc.  I  can  get  fine,  soft  coal  slack  in  abundance.  I  thought 
of  putting  a  little  around  each  tree  about  10  or  12  inches,  to  keep 
down  weeds,  and  avoid  hand  cultivating.  There  is  considerable 
sulphur  in  the  coal.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  trees  ? 
Would  it  help  to  keep  down  borers,  etc.  ?  J.  s.  a. 

Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

I  have  never  used  coal  slack  as  a  mulch,  but  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  good  for  that  purpose.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  sulphur  in  the 
coal  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees,  because  it  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  water.  When  I  was  working  on  the  great 
fruit  farm  of  J.  Knox,  near  Pittsburgh,  in  1867,  we 
made  the  experiment  of  planting  single-eye  grape  cut¬ 
tings  in  this  kind  of  coal  slack  in  the  propagating 
houses,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  very  good  material  for 
the  purpose.  Of  course,  the  little  plants  did  not  re¬ 
main  in  it  more  than  about  two  months,  for  they  were 
taken  up,  potted  and  then  set  in  the  open  ground  to 
make  their  main  growth.  But  the  pulverized  coal  did 
not  injure  the  tender  roots  in  any  degree.  There  is 
almost  no  fertility  in  it,  an it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  manure,  but  merely  as  a  mulch  that  will  help  to 
retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  beneath  it.  It  would, 
probably,  keep  down  weeds  under  the  trees,  if  the 
layer  were  several  inches  thick,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  necessity  of  some  hand  work.  As  a  preventive  of 
borers,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  success,  for  there 
is  nothing  offensive  or  poisonous  in  it  to  prevent  the 
laying  of  the  eggs,  or  that  would  kill  the  larvae  after 
they  were  hatched.  If  it  were  piled  up  about  the  base 
of  the  trees,  it  would  force  the  moth  of  the  Peach 
borer  to  lay  her  eggs  at  the  surface,  and  make  the 
borers  easier  to  dig  out  than  if  they  were  down  nearer 
or  into  the  roots. 

This  question  would  logically  arise :  Would  the 
benefits  from  the  application  of  the  coal  slack  be  equal 


to,  or  more  than,  the  cost  of  applying  it  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  ordinary  cultivation  ?  It  might  be, 
but  I  doubt  it.  However,  it  would  cost  but  little,  and 
might  he  a  very  fortunate  experiment.  If  I  had  the 
coal  slack  at  hand,  I  would  try  it  on  a  small  scale, 
just  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have. 

Virginiana  Persimmons  in  Connecticut. 

Is  the  Virginlana  persimmon  the  best  to  grow  from  seed  in  this 
locality  ?  Is  it  a  good  fruit  ?  A.  m. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  common  wild  persimmon  of  the  central  and 
southern  United  States  is  a  very  difficult  tree  to  trans¬ 
plant  after  it  is  several  years  old,  but  young  seedlings 
will  grow  quite  easily.  Sprouts  taken  from  about 
old  trees,  which  are  very  common  where  the  trees 
grow  naturally,  are  very  likely  to  die  when  trans¬ 
planted.  The  seeds  grow  very  readily,  if  not  too  dry, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  get  trees  by  planting  them. 
There  are  endless  varieties  of  this  fruit.  They  are 
round,  flat  and  oblong,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
diameter  ;  early  and  late,  and  all  are  very  astringent 
until  fully  ripe  ;  then  they  are  sweet  and  rich.  Seed¬ 
lings  will  vary  in  all  these  respects,  but  most  of  them 
will  be  good  enough  to  keep.  A  few  will  be  partially 
or  entirely  staminate.  There  are  some  varieties  which 
have  been  named  and  are  now  being  propagated  by 
grafting.  Marion  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  probable 
that  the  persimmon  will  be  hardy  and  fruit  well  in 
Connecticut.  The  later  kinds  will  not  mature  their 
fruit  before  cold  weather,  and  this  is  true  in  the 
South.  However,  the  frost  does  not  injure  them,  but 
hastens  their  ripening.  I  have  often  gathered  ripe 
persimmons  from  the  trees  after  midwinter,  and  they 
were  almost  as  sweet  as  dried  dates,  and  not  unlike 
them  in  appearance. 

Invigorating  an  Old  Orchard. 

I  have  bought  a  farm  with  an  old  apple  orchard  on  it.  The 
west  part  consists  of  old  trees,  mostly  natural  fruit;  the  east 
part  was  planted  later  with  grafted  fruit,  but  they  are  all  old. 
The  ground  has  not  been  plowed  or  cultivated  fora  longtime. 
The  trees  are  planted  too  close.  What  would  be  best  to  do  with 
the  soil  ?  Some  advise  me  to  put  in  a  lot  of  hogs  and  let  them 
root  it  up.  Others  say  cultivate.  Will  you  advise  me  ?  e.  j.  r. 

Clinton  County,  Mich. 

This  is  the  old,  old  story  of  a  neglected  orchard.  I 
would  begin  improving  it  by  taking  out  half,  if  not 
three-fourths  of  the  trees  in  the  newer  part,  and  per¬ 
haps  all  of  the  old  seedlings.  Certainly  there  is  no 
use  in  allowing  seedling  apple  trees  to  stand  in  this 
enlightened  age  of  really  good  apples.  If  they  are  not 
too  old  and  diseased,  it  might  pay  to  top-graft  them 
to  Sutton,  York  Imperial  or  Hubbardston.  But  they 
may  be  worth  more  for  firewood  or  tool  handles  than 
for  orchard  trees.  That,  the  owner,  who  knows  them 
well,  can  tell.  But  the  trees  in  the  whole  orchard 
must  have  more  room.  As  the  trees  are  kept  for  fruit 
and  not  for  timber,  they  must  all  have  more  room. 
There  is  no  use  to  think  that  pruning  will  thin  out 
the  tops  of  the  trees  sufficiently. 

Not  only  do  the  tops  need  plenty  of  room,  but  the 
roots  are  starving  for  lack  of  that  as  well  as  cultiva¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  I  say  cut  out  every  alternate  row 
one  way,  and  perhaps  both  ways  would  be  better. 
Let  not  only  a  little  sunshine  in,  but  plenty  of  it. 
Make  the  spaces  between  the  trees  so  wide  that  the 
tips  of  the  branches  will  be  far  apart,  and  the  roots, 
too.  Then  cultivate.  Do  not  depend  on  the  lazy  hogs 
to  do  the  plowing  ;  or  even  an  industrious  (because 
starved)  breed.  Remember  that  hog  power  is  costly 
to  the  owner.  Plow  at  once,  thoroughly  but  not 
deeply.  Put  on  the  harrow,  and  make  the  soil  as  fine 
as  possible,  by  repeated  cross  harrowings.  Sow  noth¬ 
ing.  Grass  is  just  what  that  and  all  other  orchards 
do  not  want.  An  orchard  has  no  fertility  to  spare  for 
pasture  grass,  or  for  any  other  grass.  That  is  one  of 
the  sins  for  which  the  average  orchardist  is  suffering 
the  penalty  of  poor  crops  ;  and  so  he  ought,  if  he  will 
commit  the  folly  of  trying  to  grow  two  crops  where 
there  is  barely  room  for  the  one  he  Should  be  trying 
to  grow  to  perfection.  Clover  may  do  after  a  few  years 
of  thorough  cultivation.  This  may  seem  to  some  per¬ 
sons  like  mistaken  advice,  but  just  try  the  plan  of 
giving  the  old  orchards  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do  under  generous  and  rational  treatment. 


Praise  for  Kieffer  Pear.— Of  about  1*4  dozen  pear  trees  plant¬ 
ed, 'there  were  three  Kieffer.  As  some  writers  are  talking  the  same 
about  Kieffer  pears  as  Ben  Davis  apples,  I  would  say  that  I  had 
three  crops  of  Kieffers  in  succession,  one  of  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
and  none  of  the  other  varieties.  I  began  using  Kieffers  in 
November,  used  them  in  December,  then  canned  a  lot,  and  am 
eating  Kieffer  pears  yet.  I  prefer  them  to  my  canned  Bartlette. 

H.  J.  K. 

Cow  Peas  — I  am  glad  to  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  pushing  cow  peas. 
With  us,  they  are  invaluable,  and  we  had  the  heaviest  fallows 
last  year  I  ever  saw,  and  my  wheat,  where  I  had  the  peas,  is  far 
ahead  of  that  sown  earlier,  on  better  land  and  with  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  used  acid  phosphate  with  the  peas.  I  sow  them  wherever 
I  cam,  for  wheat,  in  the  corn,  at  the  last  working,  in  my  young 
orchard,  and  in  any  vacant  spots  in  the  garden.  Everything  eats 
them,  from  ourselves  to  the  fowls;  the  horses,  cows,  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  what  quantities  of  milk,  beef,  pork  and  mutton  they 
will  make.  0  O.  g. 

Aylett,  Va. 
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HOW  MARYLAND  FIGHTS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

FUMIGATION  IN  THE  NUBSEBY. 

How  and  Why  It  Is  Done. 

[editorial  correspondence.) 

Pabt  I. 

Be  good  Lord  only  knows  how  I  felt,  hut  dat  stuff  am 
a  pmverful  axfitter ! 

One  Who  Knows. — That  is  the  testimony  of  a 
man  who  came  back  to  tell  how  it  seems  to  get  a  whiff 
of  hydrocyanic  gas  into  his  lungs.  Prof.  W.  G.  John¬ 
son,  State  Entomologist  of  Maryland,  told  me  of  this 
negro.  They  had  fumigated  a  roomful  of  nursery 
stock,  and  after  half  an  hour’s  exposure,  opened  the 
doors.  The  negroes  were  told  not  to  enter  for  10 
minutes.  They  were  in  a  hurry,  and  at  the  end  of 
seven  minutes,  one  of  them  went  in.  He  threw  out 
one  bundle  of  trees,  and  then  he  fell  flat  upon  his 
face.  They  pulled  him  out,  and  put  him  in  the  wind, 
and  he  recovered,  but  the  above 
quoted  remark  is  about  all  he  had 
to  offer. 

No  wonder  he  calls  this  gas  a 
“  powerful  axfitter  ”.  No  breath¬ 
ing  thing,  be  it  insect  or  animal, 
will  ever  come  for  a  second 
breath.  Scientists  are  not  clear 
as  to  how  it  kills,  but  it  carries 
death  in  its  fumes — sure  and  sud¬ 
den.  I  went  down  to  the  nursery 
of  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin, 

Md.,  to  see  how  this  gas  is  used 
in  fighting  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

How  They  l>o  It. —  There 
were  two  large  fumigating  rooms. 

They  are  large  enough  to  hold  a 
wagon  loaded  with  trees.  They 
are  double-boarded,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  absolutely 
air-tight.  The  doors  are  also 
double-boarded  and  fastened  with 
movable  cleats,  so  that  they  can 
be  tightly  closed.  One  of  the 
rooms  contained  10,000  peach 
trees.  The  process  of  fumigation 
was  as  follows : 

The  room  was  tightly  closed 
with  the  exception  of  one  small 
door.  They  then  brought  a  large 
earthen  jar  containing  a  quantity 
of  water,  and  set  it  inside  the 
door.  Prom  a  jug  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  a  quantity  was 
measured  out  into  a  glass  flask, 
and  poured  into  the  water  which, 
evidently,  began  to  heat  up.  A 
package  of  a  white  substance 
wrapped  in  a  yellow  paper  was 
then  taken  out  of  a  box. 

“  But  wait  a  moment,”  said  Mr. 

Harrison.  “  I  will  put  this  worth¬ 
less  old  cat  inside  before  we  drop 
in  the  cyanide  of  potash,  so  you 
can  see  how  deadly  the  gas  is. 

When  he  drops  in  the  package, 
notice  the  white  fumes  curling 
up  from  the  jar — and  then  get 
away." 

The  man  with  the  package  held 
it  over  the  jar,  opened  the  paper, 
and  then  took  a  long  breath  and 
dropped  paper  and  all.  I  saw  the 
white  fumes  start,  and  I  saw  the 
cat  scramble  for  the  top  of  the 
pile  of  trees.  There  was  a  faint 
odor  of  peach  pits  about  us,  but 
they  quickly  shut  the  door  and  jammed  it  tight.  That 
was  all  there  was  of  it — for  35  minutes  at  least. 

Carefully  Regulated.— “  But  how  much  do  you 
use  ?  ” 

“  That,”  said  Prof.  Johnson,  “  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  room.  Every  fumigating  house  in  the  State 
has  been  accurately  measured,  and  the  exact  amount 
of  cyanide  of  potash  needed,  is  weighed  out  at  the  ex* 
periment  station,  and  sent  in  packages  to  the  nursery¬ 
men.  That  package  which  was  dropped  in  the  jar 
contained  just  the  right  number  of  grains  required 
for  this  room.” 

“  Why  does  the  State  supervise  such  small  details?” 

“  It  is  not  a  small  detail,  but  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  connected  with  fumigation.  In  gen¬ 
erating  this  dangerous  gas,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
have  it  of  just  the  right  strength  to  kill  all  insects, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  injury  to  buds  or  roots. 
After  many  experiments,  we  have  learned  just  what 
proportions  are  safe  and  effective.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  must  not  be  measured  by  guess,  and  so 
we  measure  the  fumigating  rooms,  and  supply  in 
packages  just  the  weight  of  cyanide  that  is  needed. 
A  piece  of  this  stuff  no  larger  than  a  pea  would  kill  a 


man.  It  is  dangerous  stuff  for  the  average  citizen  to 
weigh  and  handle.” 

‘ 1  But  what  proportion  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  After  many  experiments,  we  decided  to  use  one- 
fourth  of  a  gramme  of  cyanide  for  each  cubic  foot  of 
air  space.  For  example,  if  we  had  a  room  containing 
200  cubic  feet  of  space,  we  use  50  grammes  of  cyanide 
at  each  charge.  There  are  28.35  grammes  in  an  ounce. 
This  amount  of  pure  cyanide  is  needed  to  fill  that 
space  with  the  gas.” 

“  Are  the  amounts  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  ex¬ 
act,  also  ?  ” 

V  Yes.  We  use  50  per  cent  greater  weight  of  acid 
than  of  cyanide,  and  50  per  cent  more  of  water  than 
of  acid.  For  example,  if  two  ounces  of  cyanide  are 
used,  we  use  three  ounces  of  acid  and  4%  of  water. 
In  this  way,  we  regulate  the  amount  of  gas  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  get  far  better  and  more  uni¬ 
form  results  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  weighing 


and  measuring  were  left  to  others.  I  superintended 
the  building  of  every  fumigating  room  in  the  State, 
and  we  have  exact  measurements  of  all  of  them.” 

Effects  of  the  Gas. — “  Do  I  understand  that  this 
gas  will  not  injure  the  roots  of  trees  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least  when  used  as  we  direct.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  deadly  substance  like  this,  you  can  easily 
see  the  advantage  of  handling  it  in  a  scientific  man¬ 
ner.  The  gas  must  not  be  used  too  strong,  and  the 
trees  must  not  be  left  in  it  for  too  long  a  time.” 

“  Can  this  gas  be  used  for  other  insects  besides  the 
San  Jos6  scale  ?” 

“  It  is  lighter  than  air — unlike  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
which  sinks  through  grain  or  into  holes.  I  have  used 
the  cyanide  to  kill  grain  insects  and  vermin.  In  one 
case,  an  old  smokehouse  was  overrun  with  rats.  We 
let  them  get  hungry,  and  then  put  in  bait  to  draw 
them  out.  A  jar  of  acid  and  water  was  put  in,  and 
cyanide  was  gently  dropped  in.  We  found  72  dead 
rats.  I  have  no  doubt  this  gas  could  be  used  to  rid 
buildings  of  vermin.  It  is  so  deadly  and  sure  that  it 
would  seem  a  more  humane  agent  for  executing  crim¬ 
inals  than  the  gallows  or  the  electric  chair.” 

“  Is  it  used  against  other  fruit  insects  ?” 


“  In  California  and,  to  some  extent,  in  this  State,  it 
is  used  in  the  open  field.  A  tent  or  frame  is  thrown 
over  the  tree,  and  the  gas  is  generated  under  it  as  we 
have  done  it  here.  I  do  not,  however,  think  the  scale 
can  be  conquered  in  the  open  field.  The  place  to  do 
it  is  at  the  nursery,  and  thus  prevent  its  spread.  We 
are,  also,  experimenting  with  the  Strawberry-root 
aphis.  This  is  a  dangerous  insect  on  this  Peninsula. 
It  can  be  killed  by  the  gas,  but  the  eggs  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  it,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  determine 
just  when  they  are  hatched.  We  are,  also,  exper¬ 
imenting  with  the  gas  on  potatoes  to  see  whether  it 
will  destroy  the  scab  fungus,  but  this  does  not  seem 
likely.” 

During  this  conversation,  we  were  walking  about 
the  nurseries  looking  at  the  peach  trees,  asparagus 
roots  and  other  products.  I  shall  try  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  of  how  these  are  grown  later,  but  by  this  time, 
the  doors  of  the  fumigating  room  had  been  thrown 

open,  and  we  went  back  to  look 
at  the  trees — and  the  cat.  What 
we  saw  will  be  told  next  week. 
_ h.  w.  c. 

ALFALFA  ON  HEAVY  CLA i. 

BETTEB  THAN  CLOVEB 

Some  Tough  Clay.—  Prof. 
Roberts  stands  high  among  agri¬ 
culturists  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States ;  nevertheless  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  L.  S.  C* 
on  page  117.  I  have  had  37  years’ 
experience  on  as  heavy  and  tena¬ 
cious  a  yellow  clay  as,  I  believe, 
exists  in  New  York  State.  It  lies 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Big 
Ridge,  four  miles  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  anywhere  from  one 
to  six  miles  west  of  Rochester. 
As  to  the  tenacity  of  this  clay 
(when  properly  puddled  and 
tilled?),  I  have  known  tenants 
occupying  farms  adjoining  on  the 
west,  to  plow  the  land  when 
wet,  allow  the  sun  to  bake  it  for 
10  days,  hitch  a  team  weighing 
nearly  3,000  pounds  to  an  iron 
roller  which  weighed  about  one 
ton,  drive  over  the  field  one  way 
and,  when  they  came  back,  not 
be  able  to  tell  where  they  had 
been.  This  may  sound  somewhat 
fishy  to  sand  farmers,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  clay  farmers  who 
can  verify  my  statement.  This 
land  is  high  and  rolling. 

Successful  Alfalfa.— On  the 
land  above  described,  there  is  a 
piece  of  Alfalfa  which  has  been 
in  the  ground  for  more  than  10 
years.  It  was  seeded  too  thin, 
grows  coarse,  and  does  not  cover 
the  ground  well ;  nevertheless  it 
will  yield  twice  as  much  feed 
during  any  season  as  will  Red 
clover.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact, 
as  we  rented  it  for  one  year,  using 
the  Alfalfa  for  cow  feed.  We 
have  on  our  own  place  about  eight 
acres  of  Alfalfa — two  acres  seeded 
in  an  apple  orchard  in  1893  (not 
enough  seed  sown),  two  acres 
seeded  in  an  apple  orchard  in 
1896,  35  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  ; 
four  acres  seeded  in  an  open  field 
in  1898,  35  pounds  per  acre.  The  first  seven  inches  of 
this  soil  are  dark  and  crumbly,  when  properly  tilled. 
The  next  12  feet  are  yellow  hardpan  ;  the  next  foot  is 
soft  rock  that  readily  yields  to  the  pick ;  the  next 
40  feet  are  vegetable  clay. 

Needs  Good  Culture. — We  prepare  the  soil  by 
plowing  'as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible,  make  a 
fine  seed-bed,  and  sow  one  bushel  of  oats  per  acre. 
The  object  of  the  oats  is  to  keep  weeds  down.  After 
the'oats  are  sown,  we  go  on  with  a  wheelbarrow 
seeder,  sowing  17%  pounds  Alfalfa  seed  per  acre,  then 
we  cross,  sowing  the  same  amount  the  other  way, 
after  which  we  harrow  lightly. 

Alfalfa  xoon't  do  anything  if  its  feet  are  kept  in  water. 
On  the  last  piece  sown,  we  have  about  one  square  rod 
in  extent  where  the  water  stands ;  there  the  Alfalfa 
is  dead.  Our  soil  is  in  a  high  state  of  fertility. 

As  to  cows  and  calves  liking  Alfalfa,  we  have  mixed 
it  and  Red  clover  together,  fed  it  to  calves,  and  they 
would  pick  out  the  Alfalfa  first.  Cows  prefer  it  to 
any  other  forage  we  have  fed.  As  to  the  yield  and 
food  value  of  Alfalfa,  I  would  refer  L.  S.  C.  to  Bulletin 
No.  118,  issued  by  the  Gepeya  Experiment  Station. 
Rochester,  N,  Y.  a  milk  producer. 


FROGMORE  SELECT  TOMATO.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  106. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Cannery  Refuse  for  Fertilizer. 

E.  W.  E.,  St.  Catharines,  Out. — I  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  all  the  tomato  peelings,  pea 
pods  and  corn  busks,  delivered  free  from  a  can¬ 
ning  factory.  Have  they  a  value  as  fertilizers  ? 
Last  year  I  got  a  lot,  and  they  were  mixed  with 
stable  manure,  and  left  in  a  heap  till  Fall,  when 
they  were  drawn  out  on  ground  I  intend  to  plant 
with  early  potatoes. 

A  ns. — At  many  canning  factories,  pea 
pods  and  vines  are  dried  and  used  as 
feed  for  cows  and  horses.  In  some  cast  s, 
they  have  been  put  into  the  silo,  but  we 
understand  that  they  do  not  make  first- 
class  ensilage.  The  vines  are  spread 
directly  in  the  furrows,  and  turned  un¬ 
der  as  a  fertilizer  for  corn.  This  seems 
to  work  well  when  the  vines  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  wilt  properly  before  plowing 
under.  This  refuse  may  be  composted 
with  manure  or  with  muck  in  connection 
with  dissolved  phosphate  rock  and  pot¬ 
ash,  and  thus  make  a  first-rate  fertilizer 
after  being  well  fermented.  Generally 
speaking,  it  would  be  better  to  compost 
them  in  this  way  than  it  would  to  apply 
them  fresh. 

Some  Bee  Questions. 

A.  B.  W-,  Newlin,  Pa. — What  distance  must  my 
apiary  be  located  from  the  line  fence  which 
divides  my  place  from  that  of  my  neighbors? 
What  distance  from  the  public  thoroughfare? 
The  bees  are  at  present  about  eight  feet  from  the 
line  fence.  Would  the  erection  of  a  section  of 
close  board  fence  10  feet  high  between  the  hives 
and  line  fence,  change  the  flight  of  the  bees  ? 

Ans  — We  know  of  no  law  in  this 
State  that  prohibits  any  one  from  plac¬ 
ing  bees  anywhere  on  his  land.  Many 
in  the  cities  keep  them  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings.  The  erection  of  a  high  fence 
will  not  change  the  fl:ght  of  bees.  On 
leaving  the  hive,  they  will  rise  by  circles 
until  they  are  above  all  obstructions, 
and  then  take  a  “bee  line”  for  their 
destination.  If  properly  managed,  they 
will  not  annoy  the  neighbors  or  passers- 
by,  but  will  attend  strictly  to  business. 

Pennsylvania  w.  b  gibson*  sons. 

Plants  for  a  Cemetery. 

C.  G.  II.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y — I  want  something 
to  set  cut  in  a  small  cemetery  lot,  that  will  look 
nice  all  Summer  without  much  care.  The  lot  Is 
rather  dry  and  exoosed  to  the  sun;  in  fact,  the 
whole  cemetery  looks  dry  and  sunburnt.  I  had 
thought  of  making  the  lot  rich  by  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  sowing  lawn  grass  seed.  Now  I 
want  something  in  the  line  of  shrubs  or  plants 
that  will  be  bright  and  pretty  all  Summer.  How 
would  Abutilon  Savitzii  with  Crotons  do  ? 

Ans  — By  all  means,  first  get  the  lot 
into  good  condition,  sowing  grass  seed 
on  the  portion  which  is  to  be  left  as 
lawn.  We  infer,  from  the  suggestion  to 
use  Abutilon  and  Croton  (or  Codiaeum, 
to  use  the  correct  name)  that  a  display 
of  Summer  bedding  plants  is  desired  ; 
but  the  selection  quoted  does  not  seem  a 
very  good  one  to  us.  Sturdy,  well-hard¬ 
ened  Crotons  make  a  beautiful  display, 
but  unless  you  know  that  they  hold  their 
beauty  in  your  locality,  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  depend  on  them.  If  chilled  or 
suffering  from  an  unfavorable  locality, 
they  drop  their  leaves,  and  look  discon¬ 
solate  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Be¬ 
gonia  semperflorens,  or  B  Vernon  would 
be  excellent,  or  the  so-called  Madagascar 
periwinkle,  Vinca  rosea  and  its  white 
form.  These  Vincas  are  admirable  for  a 
dry,  hot,  sandy  situation ;  they  will 
bloom  all  Summer,  and  their  trim, 
healthy  growth  is  very  attractive.  How¬ 
ever,  we  prefer  hardy  plants  and  shrubs 
for  cemetery  planting,  as  they  give  a 
permanent  effect.  Among  suitable  shrubs 
are  some  of  the  hardy  roses,  especially 
the  old  white-flowered  Mme.  Plantier, 
though  its  season  of  bloom  is  short ; 
White  Tartarian  honeysuckle ;  Mock 
orange,  White  Wiegela  (Diervilla) ;  Chi¬ 
nese  snowball,  Viburnum  plicatum ; 
Deutzia  gracilis ;  Spiraeas  in  variety. 
The  little  trailing  Wichuraiana  rose  is 
very  desirable  for  covering  graves  (which 
should  not  be  mounded),  and  will  succeed 
even  in  the  undesirablelsoil  and  situation 
described. 


Bones  on  the  Farm  ;  Clover. 

A.  R.  B.,  Dexter,  Me — 1.  You  say  that,  some¬ 
times,  sulphuric  acid  is  used  to  reduce  bones 
suitable  for  the  soil.  How  can  I  use  the  acid  prop¬ 
erly  on  bones?  2.  Is  Crimson  clover  an  annual  ? 
I  wish  to  know,  if  I  sow  Crimson  clover  among 
my  buBhes  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  as  a  mulch, 
whether  the  roots  will  all  die  out  in  the  Winter. 

Ans  — 1.  We  do  not  advocate  the  use 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  farm.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  stuff  to  handle,  and  unless  the 
bones  are  finely  .crushed,  so  much  acid 
will  be  required  that  the  process  will 
not  be  economical.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  is  taken  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  : 

“  A  farmer  had  a  quantity  of  raw,  wet 
butcher’s  bones,  which  were  cut  up  as 
poultry  food.  Those  who  have  used 
bone  cutters  know  what  this  means,  for 
such  bone  is  damp,  coarse  and  full  of 
grease.  Forty  pounds  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  were  poured  into  an  oil 
cask  over  265  pounds  of  this  raw,  wet 
bone.  The  whole  mass  became  hot  and 
boiled  up,  the  sulphuric  acid  drawing 
water  from  the  bone.  The  whole  thing 
was  stirred  and  mixed  as  well  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
days.  Then  it  was  weighed  and  sampled 
by  the  Station:  The  305  pounds  of  bone 
and  acid  lost  35  pounds  in  weight ;  there 
were  left  270  pounds  of  practically  dis¬ 
solved  bone.  An-  analysis  of  the  raw 
bone  and  of  the  acidified  bone  are  given 
as  follows : 


Raw  bone. 

Acidified  bone 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Nitrogen . 

7.6 

9.5 

Watpr-solnble  phos- 

phoric  acid . 

.8 

7.7 

Citrate-solu  ble 

phosphoric  acid . . 

27.4 

34.8 

Insoluble  ph  acid.. 

2L3 

8.7 

Total  phos.  acid 

49.5 

51.2 

This  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  raw 
bone  was  converted  into  soluble  forms, 
and  the  whole  material  was  made  finer 
in  its  mechanical  effect,  and  putrefac¬ 
tion  was  checked.  This  method  may 
answer  for  cut  bones  or  those  that  have 
been  crushed  Into  small  pieces,  but  it 
would  not  answer  for  large,  coarse  bones, 
which  give  but  a  small  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  acid.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  also,  that  sulphuric  acid  is  dan¬ 
gerous  stuff  to  handle,  for  it  will  eat 
up  one’s  fingers  just  as  quickly  as  it  dis¬ 
solves  cut  bone.” 

2.  Crimson  clover  is  an  annual ;  after 
developing  seed,  the  plant  dies.  Hot 
weather  seems  to  drive  the  plant  to  seed¬ 
ing.  We  have  seen  it,  when  sown  in  the 
Spring,  develop  a  flower  or  small  head 
when  only  two  or  three  inches  high.  If 
sown  in  the  Fall,  so  that  it  may  grow 
through  the  cool  weather,  it  makes  a 
growth  of  18  inches  to  two  feet.  If  you 
sow  it  in  the  Spring,  you  will  not  be 
satisfied,  for  it  will  make  a  feeble 
growth,  seed  when  hot  weather  comes, 
and  thrn  die.  If  sown  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  will  cover  the  ground  usually  be¬ 
fore  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  make  a 
fair  growth  before  the  last  of  May.  In 
Maine,  it  may  not  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  We  think  a  better  way  would  be  to 
sow  either  cow  peas  or  ordinary  white 
field  beans  among  bush  fruits,  say  about 
the  first  of  June.  They  will  make  a  good 
growth  through  the  Summer,  will  die 
down  with  frost,  protect  the  ground  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  be  ready  to  work 
under  early  in  the  Spring. 

Cow  Manure  vs.  “Phosphate  Powder  " 

G.  W.,  Clarkson,  Ontario. — I  am  in  the  market- 
gardening  and  small-fruit  business,  on  a  farm 
of  22  acres.  Soil  a  light  sandy  loam,  in  fairly 
good  fertility.  I  can  get  cow  manure  from  a  dis¬ 
tillery,  delivered  1  Yt  mile  from  the  farm,  at  18  50 
per  car-load.  Considerable  water  is  used  in 
cleaning  the  stables,  requiring  the  use  of  tanks 
to  haul  it  from  the  cars.  I  can  get  what  I  con¬ 
sider  a  good  fertilizer,  “  Albert’s  Thomas  phos¬ 
phate  powder,”  for  $25  per  ton.  Three  car-loads 
of  manure  equal  in  price  one  ton  of  fertilizer. 
Which,  in  your  judgment,  would  give  the  better 
results,  and  be  the  cheaper — the  manure,  or  the 
fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — We  buy  plant  fdod  of  any  sort 
in  order  to  obtain  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  In  ordinary  farming, 
all  these  elements  are  needed  ;  we  should 
assume  that  they  are,  unless  we  know 
by  experiment  that  we  need  only  one  or 
two.  With  us,  a  car-load  of  such  manure 


would  average  about  12  tons.  It  is  hard 
to  give  a  fair  analysis  of  cow  manure 
containing  so  much  water,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  estimate  is  safe.  We  figure  $25 
worth  cf  each,  viz.,  one  ton  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  and  36  tons  of  the  manure. 

Pounds  in  $25  Worth. 

Phos 

Nltrot-en.  Potash,  acid. 

36  tons  manure .  200  225  100 

One  ton  “  phosphate  ”..  0  0  350 

The  phosphate  powder  contains  only 
pbospboric  acid,  as  was  explained  on 
page  157.  Our  eastern  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  figure  nitrogen  at44 cents  a  pound, 
potash  at  4%.  and  phosphoric  aci^  at  4. 
On  this  basis,  the  manure  is  worth  $42  12, 
while  the  phosphate  powder  is  worth  $14 
Of  course,  these  are  only  comparative 
figures.  You  must  consider  the  cost  of 
hauling  36  tons  of  soft  manure.  You  will 
see  that  the  “  phosphate  ”  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  manure,  since  it  contains 
neither  potash  nor  nitrogen.  Here  is  a 
case  where  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
use  both.  The  manure  is  relatively  de¬ 
ficient  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In 
a  well-balanced  fertilizer,  there  should 
be  more  of  these  minerals  than  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  You  might  well  use  the  ton  of 
“  phosphate  ”  with  the  three  car-loads 
of  manure,  and  also  buy  400  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  to  go  with  it. 


" Spring  Unlocks 

The  Flowers 

To  paint  the  laughing  soil.”  Nature  and 
people  are  much  alike;  the  former  must 
have  sunshine,  the  latter  require  pure  blood 
to  have  perfect  health.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
cures  all  blood  troubles.  It  is  to  the 


Best  Seeds 

that  Grow! 

Thousands  of  Dollars 


in  CASH  PRIZES  for  1899 


and  many  other  New  Features, 
of  particular  interest,  presented  in 


B 


URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 


Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages, — tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


JOHN  A. 

99—9— 


FOR  14  CENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,000 
new  customers,  and  hence  oner 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish,  10c  1 

1  Pkg.  Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  10c  I 
'*  Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c 

"  Long  Lightn’g  Cucumber  10c 
'  Salzer’s  Best  Lettuce,  16c 
1  California  Fig  Tomato,  80c 

*  Early  Dinner  Onion,  lOo 

*  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  loc 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents,  iJsi.uO 

Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  1 
great  Plant  and  tseed  Catalogue  1 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  A  14c  1 
postage.  We  invite  yonr  trade  and  , 
know  when  you  once  try  Snly.cr’s  . 
seedsyou  will  never  get  along  with  - 
outthem.  Onion  Seed  68c.  and  1 
inp  a  lb.  Potatoes  at  81.20  1 
a  Bb!.  Catalog  alone  6c.  No.  Ill  1 
8ALZKK  SEED  CO.,  I.A  CROSSE,  IV IS.  | 


human  system  what  sunshine  is  to  Nature. 


N ever  Disappoints  ^ 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Bast  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


COW  PEAS 

The  Famous  Forage  Crop 
and  Soil  Improver. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  for  these  and  all 
Southern  specialties,  includingSoja  Beans,  Velvet 
Beans,  Pearl  or  Cattail  Millet,  Teosinte,  En¬ 
silage  Corn,  Spanish  Peanuts,  Chufas,  Sorg¬ 
hums,  etc.  Send  for  our  interesting  Catalogue, 
giving  full  information  about  these  crops.  Prices 
quoted  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SO  AS, 

Seedsmen.  Richmond,  Va, 


ESTABLISHED  1850. 

Try  Batchelor’s  Seeds. 

Everything  for  the  Garden  and  Farm.  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.  Our  Seeds  are  all  first-class, 
no  old  seed. 

BATCHELOR'S  SEED  STORE, 16  KkT 


fl.ul  Early  Black,  $1  bushel. 

uOW  read  o.  o.  gwathmky,  Ayiett,  v 


Thirty-Eight  Tons 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  OF  ENSILAGE  per 
acre,  actual  weight.  Cost  of  seed  only  $1.  Book 
telling  all  about  it  mailed  free.  ROSS  BROTHERS, 
No.  162  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PUNTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardena. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes, 
Vegetable.  Flower  and  Field  Seed*.  Every-  I 
thing  In  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 

To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of  '■ 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  I 


I  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman, 

Box  12,  Flfleld,  Mich. 

FORMERLY.  DECATUR. 


_  |  _ — Japanese  Barnyard  Millet 
P  Of  ^wCal6  Seed.  Address 
Prof.  WM.  P.  Brooks,  Mass.  Agr.Col.,  Amherst, Mass 


DANISH  BALL-HEAD  CABBAGE. 

Will  not  crack  open.  Most  tons  to  the  acre.  Highest 
price  in  market.  Imported  seed.  $2.25  per  pound, 
postpaid;  home-grown  seed,  $2  per  pound.  Orders 
Ailed  by  return  mall.  KDGKWATBIt  SEED  CO.. 
Edgewater,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


FADER  RARE  FLOWERS 

mil 11  A  flfirftss  TCLLIft  BROS.. 


jene.  N.  H. 


*  choice  only.  AddressELLis  Bros.. 
It  will  astonish  and  please.  JjgfKKEK 


PANSY  GERANIUM  AND 
SWEET  PEA  BOOK. 

The  latest,  detailing  newer  and  best  methods  of 
culture.  Price  20  cents,  postpaid.  Address 

E.  M.  MILLKK,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar^ 

An  up-to-date  Catalogue  of  the  best  new  and  rare,  as  well  M 
the  cream  of  the  standard  varieties  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

A  handsome  book  of  168  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  mailed  FREE  to 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  Weeder  for  $5.00. 

The  New  CHAMPION  WEEDER 

la  an  attachment  for  any  one-horse  cultivator.  Cul¬ 
tivates  the  rote  and  betiveen  the  roic  at  one  operation. 
The  weeder  cultivates  the  row,  kills  all  the  weeds  and 
grass,  leaving  a  mulch  of  fine  earth  about  the  plants, while 
the  cultivator  takes  care  of  the  middles. 

Can  Be  Attached  to  Any  Make 

of  One-Horse  Cultivator. 

Instantly  attached  or  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  So  low  In 
price  that  every  farmer  can  afford  to  have  one.  Sold  strictly 
on  its  merits.  SATISFACTION  Cf  XI Alt  AN  TEE  I>. 

_  _  AND  SECURE  ONE  AT  ONCE.  Remit  by  MONEY  ORDER  or 
REGISTERED  LETTER.  First  order  from  your  locality  gets  agency.  We  Want  Agents 

Address,  Chamtilon  Weeder  Co.,  Friedens,  Pennsylvania. 


Send  us  $5 


1899 
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Value  of  Urine  and  Hen  Manure. 

E.  D.  R- ,  Tioga  County ,  Pa  —I  wish  to  know  the 
value  approximately  of  the  urine  of  a  horse  or 
cow  as  compared  with  the  solid  voidings  for  a 
year.  How  much  is  a  16-quart  pailful  of  urine 
worth  ?  How  much  Is  a  bushel  of  well-dried, 
well-cared-for  hen  manure  worth  ? 

Ans. — Only  estimates  based  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  widely-separated  experiments  can 
be  given.  The  following  table,  com¬ 
piled  mostly  from  European  sources,  is 
usually  accepted  as  correct : 

- - Per  cent. - , 

Nitrogen.  Phos  acid.  Potash. 


Horse  urine . 

1.52 

— 

.9 

Horse  solids.... 

.55 

.35 

.1 

Cow  urine . 

1.05 

— 

1.36 

Cow  solids . 

.43 

.12 

.04 

There  is  merely  a  trace  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  urine.  A  16  quart  pailful  of 
horse  urine  weighs  not  far  from  35 
pounds.  The  nitrogen  and  potash  in  it 
are  worth  about  nine  cents.  A  40-gallon 
barrel  of  such  urine  contains  over  five 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  You  would  have 
to  dissolve  over  35  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  a  barrel  of  water  to  obtain  an 
equal  strength.  The  average  for  a  herd 
of  12  cows  in  Denmark  for  one  whole 
year  was  7,519  pounds  of  milk,  18  432 
pounds  of  solid  manure,  and  6,454  pounds 
of  urine.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  urine  represents  the  most  soluble 
part  of  the  excrement.  The  urine  alone 
from  this  herd  of  12  cows  was  estimated 
as  worth  $183.12.  Fresh  hen  manure  is 
worth  about  twice  as  much  as  ordinary 
horse  manure.  When  well  dried  with 
plaster,  without  mixture  with  feathers 
or  sand,  such  hen  manure  is  worth  over 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Horse  Beans  and  Cow  Peas. 

J.  II.  M.  D.,  North  Bridgewater,  N  Y.—I  intend 
to  put  in  my  silo  this  year  as  nearly  a  balanced 
green  ration  as  has  yet  been  found.  It  will  be 
sowed  corn,  English  horse  beans  and  Russian 
sunflower  heads.  We  plant  our  corn  about  Hay 
20,  and  cut  for  silo  the  first  week  in  September 
Are  cowpeas  the  same  as  English  horse  beans  ? 
When  should  I  plant  cow  beans  so  as  to  have 
them  ready  at  the  same  time  as  corn  for  the  silo? 
The  beans  are  to  be  run  through  the  cutter, 
stalks  and  all',  the  same  as  corn.  Sunflower 
heads  must  be  matured. 

Ans. — The  horse  bean,  the  cow  pea  and 
the  field  bean,  are  three  distinct  plants, 
all  belonging,  I  think,  to  the  same  bo¬ 
tanical  family,  but  entirely  distinct. 
The  horse  bean  generally  makes  a  more 
upright  growth  than  does  the  cow  pea, 
the  pods  are  rounder  and  the  beans  larger 
than  is  the  case  in  either  of  the  others. 
We  have  grown  each  of  these  plants  at 
the  Station,  and  cannot,  with  our  present 
light,  advise  the  use  of  either  in  the  silo. 
The  horse  beans  have  uniformly  made 
rather  poor  growth  with  us,  and  been 
seriously  affected  by  a  peculiar  black 
blight.  We  are  too  far  north  to  grow 
the  southern  cow  pea  successfully.  For 
the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line,  however,  the  cow  pea  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop,  and  I  should  fancy  would 
do  well  in  the  -silo.  The  only  time  we 
ever  ensilaged  it  we  were  obliged  to  put 
in  a  relatively  immature  crop,  and  the 
ensilage  was  sour  and  unpalatable,  either 
alone  or  when  mixed  with  corn. 

JOSEPH  L.  HILLS. 

Director  Vermont  Ex.  Station. 

Burning  or  Plowing  Under  Corn. 

S.  A.  L.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. — What  would  be  the 
difference,  from  a  manurial  standpoint,  where  60 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  are  raised  per  acre,  be¬ 
tween  cutting  and  burning  the  stalks  including 
the  shucks,  or  plowing  them  under  for  another 
corn  crop  ?  In  other  words,  what  amount  of 
manure  will  be  destroyed  in  burning?  On  this 
land,  which  is  bottom,  but  never  overflows,  I 
wish  to  raise  corn  year  after  year. 

Ans. — In  burning  the  corn  stalks,  you 
lose  two  things — the  nitrogen  disappears 
in  the  form  of  a  gas,  and  you  lose  the 
organic  matter  or  humus  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  most  soils.  Figuring  average  corn 
stalks  at  two  tons  per  acre,  you  would 
lose  in  this  way  20  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime  would  be  left,  and  so  far  as 
availability  is  concerned,  they  would  be 
in  better  condition  to  feed  succeeding 
crops  than  before  the  stalks  were  burned. 
By  sowing  peas  at  the  last  working  of 
the  corn,  you  would  have  organic  mat¬ 
ter  enough  to  keep  your  soil  in  good  con¬ 


dition  ;  but  you  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  burn  the  peas,  beeausi 
they  have  taken  the  nitrogen  out  of  th 
air,  and  it  will  be  folly  to  burn  th« 
and  Bind  it  back  again.  It  is  d  fficu 
to  work  the  whole  stalks  under  succts  - 
fully,  without  first  crushing  them  do  ri 
with  a  roller  and  chopping  them  up  v-  i • ) 
a  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow.  By  smas 
ing  them  down  and  burning  over.  yi 
would  leave  your  land  in  fair  eonditior 
but  you  should  not  under  any  circum 
stances,  burn  the  peas  after  the  corn. 

Never  Burn  Clover. 

J  J.  P.,  Inkster,  Mich. — My  ground  is  clay  where 
I  intend  to  plant  sweet  corn — Cory — and  clover 
is  lying  on  it  very  thick;  it  was  not  cut  last  Fall 
Is  it  better  to  burn  the  clover,  or  plow  it  under  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances, “burn  clover.  It  is  just  ex¬ 
actly  the  thing  you  ought  not  to  do 
The  chief  reason  for  growing  the  clover 
is  to  have  it  take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air, 
and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  other  crops 
When  you  burn  clover,  you  set  this  nitro¬ 
gen  free,  so  that  it  passes  back  into  the 
air  again,  where  it  is  no  use  to  the  corn. 
By  all  means,  plow  the  clover  under,  and 
do  not  under  any  circumstances  burn  it. 


Black  Walnut  Timber.— When  Indiana  was 
first  settled,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  forests 
consisted  of  Black  walnut.  As  the  trees  were  in 
the  way,  they  were  cleared  away  very  waste- 
fully,  being  split  into  fence  rails  and  otherwise 
destroyed  by  ax  and  fire.  Black  walnut  timber 
is  now  valuable  for  veneering,  and  a  market  is 
found,  at  good  prices,  for  even  the  stumps  and 
roots  dug  out  of  sandbars  in  the  Wabash  River, 
the  remains  of  trees  destroyed  years  ago. 

Thin,  pale  and  consump¬ 
tive  persons  should  use 
some  constructive  tonic  that 
will  enrich  the  blood,  in¬ 
crease  the  nerve  force  and 
renew  wasted  tissues. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  based 
upon  scientific  principles. 
We  digest  the  oil  for  you 
by  mechanical  processes, 
thus  strengthening  your  di¬ 
gestive  organs  by  resting 
them.  It  stops  wasting, 
and  produces  energy,  vigor 
and  warmth.  The  hypo- 
phosphites  in  it  invigorates 
the  nerves,  and  brain  tissues. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


I  AD  AM  PLUMS,  PEAR  and  QUINCE,  85  per  100. 
JHlHIl  Peach,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


APPLE  SCIONS 

Sutton’s  Beauty.  Malden  Blush,  llubbardston  and 
Ontario.  J.  S.  WOODWARD,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  SCIONS. 

York  Imperial  a.  d  Black  Twig.  50  cents  per  100. 
H.  E.  MARKKLL,  Gerrardstown,  W.  Va. 


Scions  from  Bearing  Trees.— Stuart’s 
Golden,  Stayman,  Babbitt,  Paragon,  Akin,  Celestia. 

S.  W.  BLACK,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 

Prices  lower  than  ever.  Catalogue  free. 
SOUTHERN  VERMONT  NURSERY, 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 


BARGAINS  ik  PLANTS. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Grapes.  I  also  have  six  leading  varieties  of 
Poultry.  My  plants  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and 
prices  low.  My  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

R.  J.  STAHEL1N,  Box  4,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


TfOOQ  **  ^  — Collection  best  varieties.  Total 

I1CC3  38.  83.50.  Freight  paid.  To  dose  out  stock: 

7  Pears,  7  Plums,  3  Cherries,  4  Peaches.  2  Quinces, 

8  Currants,  4  Gooseberries.  3  Grape  Vines. 

G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Send  for  circular  giving  varieties.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Nelis  and  Bose  Pears 

in  surplus.  Also  Dwarf  Louise  Bonne  and  Duchess 
pear  trees:  Lombard,  Shipper  s  Pride  and  Bradshaw 
plum  trees;  Ben  Davis,  Talmau  Sweet  and  other 
apple  trees;  Victoria  and  Cherry  currants;  Norway 
Spruce  and  Arbor-Vit®,  about  two  feet  high,  at  $10 
per  100.  Surplus  of  Red-leaved  Beech  and  Carolina 
Poplar.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants,  and  let  us  price 
your  list.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y 
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IFANY  RELIABLE  GROWER  -  jg 
OFFERS  VOO  PLANTS  LESS  i/ll&l, 
THAN  MA  CATALOGUE  PRICE;.  |/ 
WRITE  GIVING  NAME  OF  PARTY 
AND  PRICE  ;  I  WILL  MAKE  YOU  jlfi 
A  PROPOSITION  .  IF  YOU  HAVCf/ 
/NOT  RECEIVED  MY  CATALOGUE 
OF  ALI.  THE  NEW  AND  STANDARD 
VARIETIES.SE/NDFORIT. 

C.  S.PRATT. 
READI/MG  •  MASS 
HEADQUARTERS 
+  For  the  ..  / 

SAMP  L.  E!.  . 
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HEW  STRAWBERRIES 

H  ifl  Sort  complete  list  of  popular  varieties  In  Xlokl 
IS  Strong,  healthy  plants  FRESH  DUB  »■* 

GUARANTEED  to  all  parte  U.8.  and  Canada:  W« 
make  especially  of  Choice  Michigan  Grows 


SEED  POTATOES  1 ^CATAlSlGlFjB™  FREE 

and  note  what  our  customers  In  many  states  say  about 
our  carefully  growmand  gradedietock. 

FEANSBllRGfl  &  PIERSON,  Leslie,  Hick 


75  Excelsior  Strawberry  Plants,  sent  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  for  $1.  Earliest  large,  firm,  productive  berry. 
Cat.  free.  ENOS  VV.  DUNHAM,  Stevensvllle,  Mien. 


Lakeview  Farm  Berry  Plants. 

1,000,000  Plants  and  V  nes.  Prices  reduced.  Loudon 
$8  per  M.  Agent  Eclipse  Spray  Pump.  Send  for 
catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

of  the  best  varieties.  None  better  offered.  81.25  per 
1,000  and  up.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


$20 


in  Gold  paid  to  name  a  valuable  NEW 
STRAWBERRY.  Catalogue  and  particu¬ 
lars  free.  PETER  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


PIDC  MAY  m-parke*  KarIe  Junior  Straw- 
nil  t  lllll  I  IU  berry.  Six  plants  by  mall 
for  25c.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots.  The 
cheapest  and  best  plants  In  New  England.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  C.  PEIRCE,  Dighton,  Mass. 


RFRRY  PI  AMTQ  freefrombllght  Miller  Red 

BLnn  I  ILMIl  I  0  raspberry  and  Lucretia  dew¬ 
berry  83.50  per  1,000.  8trawberry  plants  81.25  per  1.000 
up.  Catalogue  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


FIVE 

ACRES 


Strawberries. 

Fifteen  Leading  Varieties.  Prices 
right.  E.  CHURCH,  Drinkwater  Farm, 
West  Hanover,  Mass. 


inf)  Strawberry  Plaints,  by  mall, your  selection,  $1. 
IUU  Clyde,  Carrie,  Darling,  Margaret,  Belt,  Man- 
well,  Seaford,  Glen  Mary,  Louis  Gauthier,  Hall’s 
Favorite.  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


FAYS’  PROLIFIC  RED  CURRANTS 

are  the  most  productive.  Write  for  cut-rate  prices. 

FRED.  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY 

Large.  Early,  Finn,  Prolific.  Holds  color,  goes  into 
market  without  shrinkage,  and  in  appearance  as  fresh 
as  when  picked.  Plants  now  ready  for  delivery. 
10,000,150;  5,000,832.50;  1,000,87.50. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


Every  successful 

farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS, 

Pi  Ntutu  St.,  New  York. 


Insure  Your  Crops 

OF  WHEAT  AND  OATS. 

100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per 

acre  applied  early  in  the  spring 
does  it.  Promotes  stool  ing,  stimu¬ 
lates  growth,  increases  yield.  Of 
great  value  on  all  crops,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  grass,  fruits,  etc.  Get  free 
book,  “Food for  Plants,”  which 
tells  why.  Address  John  A. 
Myers,  12 — O  John  St.,  New 
York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON,  &  CO., 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Rome  Mixing.” 


CANADA  UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD  _  _  _ _  _  _ 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Rl  APY  RFRRIF  Q— Ancient  Briton,  the  hardiest 
DLHUlVDLnniCO  of  all,  85  cents  per  100,  and  85 
per  1,000.  Marlboro  Raspberry  the  same  prices. 

SPARTA  NURSERIES,  Sparta,  Wls. 

Raspberry  Plants  Cheap.— All  the 

money-makers.  Write  for  prices.  O.  W.  BUNDY, 
White  Rose  Fruit  Farm,  Colerain,  Ohio. 

Mil  I  FR  Red  Ras-  $3  50;  Lucretia  Dewberry,  83.75; 
"ULLLn  Kansas  B  Kas.,85  Strawberries,  81.15  per 
1.000  and  up.  Maule's  KlondykeCorn.Slbu.  Cow  Peas, 
Soja  Beans,  etc.  List  free.  E.  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del 


W  THAT  BEAR  FRUIT  (TRUE  TO  NAME) 

A  II  Vl  >1  TTQ  hann  Innmn/t.A^  .  _  n  l.  ~  _  1 _ ,  ....  ..  ,  it  . 


BLACK 

DEW 


All  have  been  inspected;  no  heeled-in  stock.  Beder 
Wood,  Crescent,  Lovett,  Michel’s  Early,  Warlleld, 
81.25  per  M.  Barton’s  Brandywine,  Bismarck,  Gandy, 
Uaverland,  Tennessee  Prolific,  81.75  Bubach,  Clyde, 
Parker  Eerie,  Mayflower,  Jessie,  Wilson,  82.  Cumber- 
land,  Wm.  Belt.  Glen  Mary,  Marshall,  Sharpless, 
Woolverton,  Windsor  Chief,  $2.50.  Mary.  Manwell, 
Excelsior.  Nick  Ohmer,  Seaford,  etc  Cuthbert.  Han- 
sell,  Brandywine,  Turner,  Tnompson,  $3.  Lucretia 
Dewberry,  $5.  100  varieties.  Name  your  wants. 

WM.  C.  BABCOCK,  Bridgmau,  Mich. 


PLANTS 

AND 

CRAPE 

VINES 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT  .  FE°RriuZERS  I 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

JADOO  FIBRE  *»■> 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  ®r  Flowers 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FRIGES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Rose  Grafting. 

S.  H.,  Avonia ,  Pa.—  I  have  a  lot  of  ordinary 
roses  that  I  have  been  dividing  for  years.  Can  I 
graft  the  American  Beauty,  Jack,  etc.,  on  them  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  recommend  graft¬ 
ing1  the  roses  you  mention.  We  infer 
that  your  idea  is  that  you  can  change 
the  tops  just  as  you  would  an  inferior 
apple  tree  ;  but  this  would  be  distinctly 
uncertain.  Grafted  roses,  ordinarily,  are 
simply  worked  on  a  strong-growing 
stock,  such  as  the  Manetti. 

A  Belated  Mushroom  Bed. 

J.  It.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.— I  have  been  trying 
to  grow  mushrooms.  The  first  bed  I  made  about 
December  1,  and  have  not  got  any  mushrooms 
yet.  About  three  of  the  beds  made  in  December 
are  all  full  of  spawn ;  one  mass  of  live  spawn 
smells  like  fresh  mushrooms.  In  other  beds 
made  later,  I  cannot  see  the  spawn  running.  I 
have  four  books  on  mushroom  growing,  and  all 
say  that  mushrooms  come  quicker  than  mine  are 
likely  to  do.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter  ?  The  temperature  is  45  to  60  degrees. 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  beds,  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  J.  R.  gives.  It  would  seem  that  the 
temperature  is  too  low  ;  70  to  80  degrees 
is  about  the  right  temperature,  when 
the  spawn  is  spreading  through  the  bed. 
When  the  mushrooms  appear,  57  to  60 
is  about  right,  but  it  should  never  go  be¬ 
low  55.  He  says  45  to  60  degrees !  If 
he  will  send  a  small  sample  of  mycelium 
from  his  bed,  we  can  then  let  him  know 
whether  he  is  likely  to  get  mushrooms 
when  the  warm  weather  comes,  or 
whether  he  would  better  clean  out  the 
bed  and  start  in  anew. 

Tomato  Flowers  Rarely  Cross. 

J.  L.  R.,  Leamington,  Ont. — I  am  growing  early 
tomatoes  for  market,  and  wish  to  select  seed  of 
my  own.  Where  two  varieties  grow  side  by  side, 
would  they  mix  so  that  the  seed  thus  produced 
would  not  be  pure  ?  If  so,  how  far  apart  would 
they  require  to  be  to  be  comparatively  safe  from 
mixing  ? 

Ans. — We  have  been  crossing  tomatoes 
for  many  years,  two  of  the  results  being 
the  Terra  Cotta  tomato — a  cross  between 
the  “Peach”  and  ordinary  sorts — and 
many  crosses  upon  the  little  Currant 
tomatoes.  Our  opinion,  from  all  of  this 
experience,  is  that  tomatoes  rarely  inter¬ 
cross.  The  stigma  of  the  pistil  seems  to 
be  mature  as  it  makes  its  way  between 
the  united  stamens,  the  pollen  of  which 
is  at  that  time  ripe.  We  should  not, 
therefore,  hesitate  to  plant  different 
varieties  of  tomatoes  as  close  together  as 
desirable. 

A  Fertilizing  Problem. 

J.  C.  W.,  Brant,  JY.  Y.—l  have  on  hand  the  fol¬ 
lowing  materials:  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate, 
200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  400  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  400  pounds  of  kainit,  about 
eight  barrels  of  wood  ashes,  and  a  lot  of  other 
fertilizer.  Can  I  use  this  as  a  mulch  on  my  straw¬ 
berries,  or  can  I  use  it  as  a  pea  phosphate  to 
drill,  or  on  early  potatoes  or  wheat  ? 

Ans. — Suppose  that  you  said  that  you 
have  in  your  barn  plenty  of  clover  hay 
and  bran,  and  the  barn  is  open  so  that 
the  cattle  have  plenty  of  air.  You  want 
to  know  how  to  use  the  air,  the  bran  and 
the  clover  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
would  be  evident  at  once  that,  unless 
you  can  supply  water  to  the  cows,  you, 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  good  results, 
because  the  three  things,  dry  food,  air 
and  water  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
acid  phosphate  contains  phosphoric  acid. 
The  potash  salts  contain  potash,  and  so 
do  the  wood  ashes.  There  is  no  nitrogen 
in  any  of  these  substances,  and  unless 
you  can  supply  nitrogen  in  some  form, 
you  will  be  nearly  as  badly  off  as  you 
would  be  with  the  clover  hay,  the  bran 
and  the  air,  without  water  for  your  stock. 

The  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
should  be  mixed  with  about  100  pounds 
of  either  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash. 
This  would  make  a  fair  mixture  for  straw¬ 
berries  which  made  a  heavy  growth  in 
the  Fall  and  were  supplied  with  nitrogen 
in  some  form,  such  as  manure.  The 
wood  ashes  will,  probably,  also  give  good 
results  on  the  strawberries,  but  so  far  as 
fertilizing  the  potatoes  is  concerned,  you 
will  not  obtain  good  results  unless  you 
use  nitrogen  in  some  form.  You  could 
make  up  a  good  mixture  for  potatoes, 
using  your  acid  phosphate,  130  pounds  of 
your  sulphate  of  potash,  100  pounds  q{ 


nitrate  of  soda,  and  200  pounds  of  dried 
blood.  Without  knowing  what  other 
materials  you  have  on  hand,  we  cannot 
advise  you  which  forms  of  nitrogen  to 
use,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  raise  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes  on  ordinary  land, 
unless  you  use  nitrogen  of  some  kind. 
The  three  elements,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  fair  crop.  In  some 
soils,  one  or  more  of  these  elements  may 
be  abundant,  but  unless  you  know  pos¬ 
itively  something  about  this,  you  should 
use  all  three  of  them. 

Some  Insect  Questions. 

J.  A.  L.,  Stockport,  N.  Y.—l.  Is  the  hibernating 
form  of  the  Pear  psylla  wingless  ?  If  not,  what 
similar  Insect  has  the  same  leapipg  habit  ?  2. 
Are  the  black,  oval  eggs  found  in  the  versiculae 
covering  of  the  tent  caterpillar’s  eggs,  those  of  a 
beneficial  parasite  ?  3.  Who  is  the  maker  of  the 
Common-sense  wire  trap  for  catching  moths,  men¬ 
tioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  4  ?  4.  Is  it 
known  what  causes  the  brown,  pithy  spots  found 
in  apples  just  under  the  skin,  sometimes  half  an 
Inch  into  the  flesh  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  the  adult  Pear  psylla  is 
never  wingless.  I  know  of  no  other  simi¬ 
lar  wingless  insect  that  is  liable  to  be 
seen  on  a  pear  tree.  If  J.  A.  L.  could 
send  me  one  of  the  wingless,  leaping 
forms  referred  to,  I  could,  doubtless, 
throw  much  more  light  on  the  case. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  the  black  eggs 
found  in  the  covering  of  the  tent  cater¬ 
pillar  eggs  are  the  eggs  of  parasites, 
but  I  should  sooner  suspect  that  they 
are  the  eggs  of  the  Apple  plant-louse, 
especially  if  the  tent  caterpillar  eggs 
are  old  ones.  As  in  the  above  case,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  see  the 
eggs  before  I  could  give  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  what  they  are. 

3.  Feathers  &  Harris,  Albion,  N.  Y  , 
are  the  inventors  and  dealers  in  the  Com¬ 
mon-sense  wire  trap  for  stopping  the 
ascent  of  canker  worms. 

4.  The  brown  pithy  spots  found  just 

under  the  skin  of  apples,  especially  Bald¬ 
wins,  are  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as 
the  Fruit-spot  (Phyllachora  pomigena) 
I  can  find  no  account  of  any  successful 
method  of  controlling  this  fungous  dis¬ 
ease.  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


Our  choice  for  best  early  and  late  potatoes 
would  be  Bovee  for  early,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
for  late. 

F.  A.  W.,  South  Richland,  N.  Y.— The  best 
grass  that  we  know  of,  to  grow  on  a  lawn  that  is 
thickly  shaded  with  maple  trees,  is  Poa  nemor- 
alis,  or  Wood  Meadow  grass. 

H.  F.  S.,  Skaneateleb,  N.  Y.— In  regard  to 
frosted  potatoes  being  suitable  for  seed,  if  upon 
examination,  it  be  proved  that  the  eye  has  not 
been  killed,  plant  them ;  still  the  center  may  be  so 
injured  that  the  growth  will  be  very  feeble.  If 
the  Spring  were  cold  and  wet,  they  might  never 
get  above  ground.  From  our  experience,  we 
would  not  use  frost-bitten  potatoes  for  seed. 

Egyptian  Food.— At  the  present  time,  fully  one. 
sixth  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  common  people  of 
Egypt  consists  of  lentils,  and  it  was  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  made  from  lentils  that  Esau  sold  his 
birthright.  Beans  and  peas  contain  23  per  cent 
of  protein,  lentils  25  per  cent,  beef,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  17  to  21  per  cent,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe 
Egyptian  looks  to  lentils  for  the  protein  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  in  meat.  Beans  and  peas  rank  far 
above  lentils  in  the  American  dietary,  but  the 
food  value  of  the  latter  is  gaining  an  increasing 
recognition  here. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Vrooman,  of  Alexander, 
Genesee  County,  N.Y.,  writes:  “Bowker’s 
Phosphates  have  been  used  on  my  farm 
for  the  past  four  years,  and  the  results 
have  been  uniformly  good  in  both  Spring 
and  Fall  crops.  Last  Fall  I  used  150 
pounds  per  acre  of  Bowker’s  Sure  Crop 
Phosphate  on  27  acres  of  wheat,  which 
yielded  700  bushels  fit  for  seed  as  it 
came  from  the  machine.” — Adv. 


IS  THE  0RIGINA 

Dry  Sprayer. 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 

Dusts  Tree,  Bush  or  Vine. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Paragrene. 

A  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  insect  pests  and  bugs.  It  is 
cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  bulky  and  kills  quicker. 
Does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

For  many  years  we  bave  been  the  pole  manufacturers  of  the 
well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly  Pure  Paris  Green,  and  know 
that  Paragrene  is  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on 
Paris  Green.  Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacturers 
is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Prices:  14  lb.  kits,  14^0.  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs., 
15c.  per  lb.;  lb.  pkgs.  16c.  per  lb.;  lb.  pkgs.  17c. 
per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  Special  rates  to  dealers. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  samples. 

PRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670  B  New  York. 


Phylloxera 

on  your  grapes  may  destroy  the  whole 
crop  in  one  night  while  you  are  asleep. 
Don't  have  It.  Spray  the  leaves  and 
vines  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  l’arls 
Green.  The  best  and  quickest  way  to  put  iton  is 

"/“'"'NOVELTY  'W.  PUMPS. 

r  Wedeliver  a  sample  for  $  1  ,50.  Send  for  1  ree 
Spraying  Calendar.  Agents  wanted  everywhere, 

THE  BERGER  MF0.  CO.,  Dep’t  K,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  In  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

Per  100.  PerM 


Cabbage  plants  ready  Maroh  15 . $0.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3.00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conynjfhsm,  Pa. 


New  Clover  Seed  for  Sale— $3  75  per 

bushel.  M.  HAItBICAN,  Big  Patch,  Wis 


POTATOES,  Choice  Clean 
Oats,  great  ylelders;  Red  Kid¬ 
ney  Beans  and  Seed  Corn.  Po¬ 
tatoes:  SirWalter  Kaleigh,  Ham¬ 
mond’s  Wonderful,  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Carmans.  Enormous,  Uncle  Sam  (some  good 
seconds.  $1  80  a  barrel);  Pingree  and  Maule’s  Com¬ 
mercial,  25c.  a  pound.  35  kinds.  We  grow  them. 
Circular  tells  you  the  poor  ones.  See  it  before  you 
order.  I  want  Irish  Cobblers. 

S.  J.  SMITH.  Rural,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


ARMAN  No.  3 

SEED  POTATOES. 


.00 

per  bbl 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper.  Tuber,  10  ct«. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONN ELL. Waterloo,  N.Y 


Best  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalogue  of  70  varieties  free. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.Y. 


BIGGEST  LITTLE 

BUG  KILLER 

ON 

Earth 


BUGS 


At  one-fourth  expense  in  labor 
and  material  of  any  other  method. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Big1  Profits. 
Sample,  $1.25,  delivered  free.  Write  for  terms. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY, 

Benton  Harhor,  Mich. 


QflTATflCC  grown  especially  for  SEED. 
rUIAIUCO  18  varieties.  Prices  right.  List 
FREE.  GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


cccn  DCTATAEQ  expressly  grown;  none  more 
wLuL#  rU  Ifi  I  UCO  vigorous  or  better.  Seed 
quality  you  want;  1  have  it.  Cir- H  Bfl  TCPTFR 
cular  free.  BELLVILLE,  O.  U.IVli  ItLICn 


Q_|~— A  Linllted  quantity  of  Early  Bovee 
|  0l  vClIB  Potatoes,  choice  stock,  at  $1  per  bu., 
f  n  h.  Also.  Harman  No.  3  at  75  cents. 


Headquarters  for  Pedigree  2nd  crop  Seed  Potatoes, 
acknowledged  by  potato  growers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Ag.  Kx.  Sta.  to  be  the  best  seed  potatoes  grown. 
Cat.  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  WHITON,  Box  T,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  oMnsect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes 

Send  for  Circular.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Seed  Potatoes — Northern  grown,  40 

varieties,  free  from  disease.  Write  us. 
KIVERDALK  SEED  FARM,  Grand  Kaplds,  Wls. 


Seed  Potatoes  — Peachblow,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh.  Bovee,  Thoroughbred,  Uncle  Sam  and 
Carmans.  Sample  tuber,  six  cents,  postpaid.  List 
free.  J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 


Ctrawhorrv  Plante- Bubach  No-  6>  Tennesse® 

vjLIdVV  Lfijlij  rittlUo  prolific,  and  other  standard 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Price,  $1.50  per  M.  List  free. 
Address  CIIAS.  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 


GLADSTONE 


Sample.  Nick  Ohmer  Strawberry  Pits 
S.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass. 


’THE  COMET  $2toS 

Double-Acting— Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  B0 
feet.  New  scientific  principle.  My  free  catalogue 
will  make  plain  to  you  that  1  have  the  sprayer  you 
want.  Write  to-day.  II.  B.  IU  8LKK,  Johnstown, O. 


Other  People’s  Profits 

have  Increased  25  to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  right  way— 
\with  the  right  sprayer,  the  pepplER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

X  Th..  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a 
day,  how  they  save  ]4  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  themselveB  in 
Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free. 


season.  _ _ 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  65,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

. . . 


Easy  Cultivating 


means  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  boy  can  work  the  Kraus  Cul¬ 
tivator,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot 
levers.  Levers  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  whil^ 
machine  is  moving.  The 

Pivot 
Axle 

is  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  "the  best  one 
made,”  say  farmers  who  use  it.  On  hill-sides  it  does  perfect  work,  r'erleci. 
row  crop  or  fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


KRAUS 


CULTIVATOR 


izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveled 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  1354  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  OH  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory- 

l  4t)|Vfr  fi-Mftn  hoard  at  Now  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky„  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  othor  polath 
Address  DUANE  H.  NA8Ht  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICAGO-  H.U 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  JPAPEIjL, 
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HOPE  FARM  MOTES. 

Poor  Blossom. — The  Hist  break  in  the  circle  o  f 
Hope  Farm  folks  occurred  last  week,  when  Blos¬ 
som  ran  into  a  wire-netting  fence,  and  broke  her 
neck.  Blossom  was  a  heifer— the  daughter  of 
our  old  cow.  Her  sire  was  one  of  the  best  Jer¬ 
seys  anywhere  within  reach  of  us,  and  we  had 
every  reason  to  expect  a  great  future  for  her. 
She  was  nearly  eight  months  old — large  for  her 
age.  On  warm,  pleasant  days,  which  have  been 
like  angels’  visits  this  season,  Blossom  was 
turned  out  for  exercise  in  a  large  chicken  yard 
which  is  inclosed  by  an  ordinary  wire-netting 
fence  five  feet  high.  The  heifer  #was  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  hens,  and  they  barely  winked 
when  she  kicked  up  her  heels  and  dashed  about 
the  yard.  Last  week,  she  either  could  not  see  the 
fence  or  else  could  not  stop  in  time.  At  any  rate, 
she  ran  head  first  into  the  fence,  and  broke  her 
neck  short  off.  She  was  dead  before  the  boys 
could  get  to  her.  There  was  an  end  of  poor  little 
Blossom,  and  it  was  a  sad  day  in  the  history  of 
Hope  Farm. 

Death  of  Stock. — My  experience  has  been 
that,  even  with  the  best  of  care,  one  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  lose  a  fair  per  cent  of  farm  animals.  To 
hear  some  of  our  poultry  experts  talk,  one  would 
think  that  it  is  as  easy  as  eating  pie  to  raise 
about  125  per  cent  of  the  chicks  that  are  hatched. 
We  do  not  find  it  so.  Take  the  average  100  eggs 
that  are  put  under  hens  or  into  incubators,  and 
I  doubt  whether  10  good  pullets  are  brought  to 
laying  age.  The  poultry  people  carefully  avoid 
this  side  of  the  business,  but  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  side  after  all.  With  calves,  lambs  and 
little  pigs  there  is  always  danger  from  death  and 
disease.  Two  years  ago  we  lost  a  little  colt  by 
accident.  It  is  discouraging  to  lose  these  little 
animals  when  you  have  learned  to  love  them  and 
look  forward  with  so  much  interest  to  their  fu¬ 
ture.  These  little  things  are  working  out  prob¬ 
lems  in  breeding  or  feeding  or  training  that  mean 
much  to  us,  both  as  matters  of  profit  and  study. 

A  Good  Calf. — Our  little  Blossom  meant  a 
good  deal  to  us.  Her  dam  is  quite  a  remarkable 
cow,  but  she  Is  getting  old,  and  we  calculated  to 
have  Blossom  step  into  her  place  in  about  two 
years.  The  old  cow  is  about  our  model  for  a 
dairy  animal,  and  our  plan  was  to  try  to  get  to¬ 
gether  a  small  but  very  choice  dairy  herd  of  the 
old  cow’s  daughters  and  granddaughters.  Blos¬ 
som  had  her  dam’s  shape  and  the  darker  color 
of  her  sire,  and  we  were  as  interested  in  her  de¬ 
velopment  as  we  could  have  been  in  a  book. 
Then  again  she  had  been  fed  in  a  peculiar  way. 
The  little  human  calves  inside  the  house  make 
good  use  of  the  skim-milk,  and  Blossom  had  very 
little  of  it.  She  had  no  roughage  but  sweet-corn 
stalks  and  oat  hay,  and  no  grain  but  oats  and 
.  bran.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  our  animals  are 
specially  fond  of  bran.  They  eat  it  best  when 
mixed  with  oats  or  corn  meal.  Some  of  our  good 
friends  will  be  shocked,  no  doubt,  when  I  say 
that,  for  months,  Blossom  drank  the  warm  dish¬ 
water,  with  a  little  oatmeal  in  it,  as  a  substitute 
for  skim-milk.  This  dishwater  gave  about  the 
same  analysis  as  ordinary  skim-milk,  and  the 
calf  was  larger  than  the  average  and  in  perfect 
condition.  Now,  understand,  I  am  not  advocat¬ 
ing  dishwater  for  calf  food.  I  am  telling  just 
what  that  calf  had.  I  claimed  that  Blossom 
would,  as  a  cow,  go  hunting  after  stagnant  wa¬ 
ter  or  filth  as  a  result  of  the  dishwater  diet. 
Other  good  dairymen  said  No;  that  “  good  clean 
dishwater”  wouldn’t  hurt  her.  These  feeding 
problems  were  of  great  interest  to  me,  but  the 
wire  fence  ended  them.  Peace  to  poor  Blossom! 
She  left  only  sad  hearts  and  fond  regrets  behind 
her.  That  is  more  than  one  can  say  of  some  hu¬ 
man  beings ! 

Overfeeding. — The  mice  are  putting  up  a  good 
fight  against  us  in  the  old  house.  They  were  too 
many  for  the  cat,  and  so  we  got  a  big  wire  trap 
to  reenforce  her.  This  acted  like  artillery,  and 
within  six  hours  after  setting  it,  there  were  four 
live  mice  in  it.  Then  our  folks  did  a  poor  thing. 
They  fed  these  mice  to  the  cat!  Kitty  had  al¬ 
ready  eaten  so  much  mouse  steak  that  she  would 
not  watch  at  a  hole,  and  this  extra  supply  made 
her  a  sure-enough  loafer.  She  curled  up  by  the 
fire  and  went  to  sleep.  What  in  the  world  was 
the  use  for  her  to  hunt  mice  when  that  wire  trap 
would  do  it  for  her  I  It  was  a  development  of  in¬ 
dustry  that  suited  her  to  a  T— agreeable  food 
without  labor.  Hunt  and  hunger  were  separated. 

Men  and  Plants. — We  may  smile  at  the  cat, 
but  many  of  us  would  act  in  the  same  way  if  we 
had  the  chance !  Let  some  one  come  along  with 
a  trap  that  would  catch  a  good  living  for  us,  and 
we  would  be  like  that  cat  within  a  year!  Plants 
are  built  that  way,  too.  We  use  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover  to  steal  nitrogen  out  of  the  air. 
We  feed  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  them 
about  as  we  feed  grain  to  the  pigs — to  get  a 
larger  growth  and  more  pork.  It  would  be  folly 
for  us  to  haul  out  our  manure  on  the  clover,  or  to 
put  fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen  on  the  cow  peas. 
If  we  did,  these  plants  would  act  like  the  cat 
with  the  trapped  mice.  What  would  be  the  use 
of  their  hustling  the  air  for  nitrogen  when  we 
had  put  it  in  the  soil  all  ready  for  them  ?  Like 
the  cat,  they  would  quit  hunting,  sit  still,  and  eat 
what  was  set  before  them.  That  would  be  poor 
farming  for  us.  Put  the  manure  and  nitrogen  on 
the  crops  that  cannot  hunt  for  it — like  corn  and 
potatoes.  Feed  the  mice  to  the  dog,  pig,  or  hens. 

Fingers  on  Springs.— We  have  our  tools  all 
overhauled  and  ready,  but  the  ground  is  still  too 
cold  to  work.  We  plan  to  plant  10  or  12  acres  of 
potatoes  this  year,  which  is  an  ambitious  plan 
for  us  on  our  weedy  farm.  Two  years  of  clover 
and  cow  peas  have  given  the  soil  fair  character, 
but  the  weeds  are  in  ambush  for  us.  But  for  the 
weeder,  I  would  not  undertake  it.  Hand  hoeing 


Would  cost  too  much.  Our  experience  last  year 
convinced  U3that  a  weeder  used  at  the  right  time 
is  worth  two  hired  men  with  hoes.  A  man  must 
learn  how  to  handle  a  weeder  just  as  he  must 
study  any  other  tool.  Hundreds  of  men  do  not 
know  how  to  handle  a  hoe  or  a  pitchfork — to  say 
nothing  of  a  spade.  The  first  time  we  used  the 
weeder  on  potatoes,  I  certainly  thought  we  had 
ruined  the  crop  by  scratching  half  of  it  up.  Not 
a  bit  of  it!  The  trouble  was  we  didn’t  use  it  half 
enough.  We  shall  keep  it  moving  this  year  I  can 
tell  you.  Without  it  I  wouldn’t  dare  to  start  such 
a  potato  crop.  A  weeder  may  well  be  called 
“  fingers  on  springs.”  From  the  days  of  Adam  no 
better  weed  puller  has  been  invented  than  the 
human  finger  and  thumb.  The  weeder  provides 
the  fingers  and  the  man  who  holds  and  guides 
it  provides  the  thumb.  Both  are  necessary.  The 
thumb  must  contain  brains. 

The  Potato  Crop.— Seed  potatoes  are  high  and 
going  higher.  The  season  is  so  late,  too,  that  it 
will  be  a  tricky  crop  for  most  of  us.  For  early 
varieties,  we  have  secured  June  Bating,  Karly 
Norther,  Thoroughbred  and  New  Queen.  More 
than  half  the  crop  will  be  June  Bating,  which 
has  given  us  good  satisfaction  for  the  past  two 
years.  For  late  crop,  we  shall  plant  Rural  Blush, 
Carman  No.  3  and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  We  also  have 
a  barrel  of  second-crop  potatoes  from  Virginia, 
which  we  shall  test  with  other  early  varieties 
On  one  very  weedy  field,  we  shall  plant  in  hills 
and  work  both  ways  with  weeder  and  cultivator. 
The  rest  of  the  crop  will  be  planted  with  the 
potato  planter.  We  tested  it  fairly  last  year  with 
hand  planting,  and  the  planter  came  out  ahead 
of  hired  men  and  boys.  It  doesn’t  get  lazy  or 
careless.  After  a  few  hours  of  dropping,  the 
average  human  gets  careless  and  says,  “  Let  her 
roll!  ”  to  a  piece  of  potato  which  has  an  eye  on  a 
wrong  place  in  the  furrow.  h.  w.  c. 


Oil  and  Potatoes. — A  reader  in  New  Jersey  tells 
his  experience  with  handling  seed  potatoes 
through  the  late  freeze.  Last  Fall,  he  had  an 
idea  that  seed  potatoes  would  be  high  in  price, 
therefore  bought  a  large  lot  at  45  cents  a  bushel. 
He  had  them  in  the  cellar  when  the  freeze  came 
and  was  afraid  they  would  all  be  lost ;  but  he 
bought  a  lot  of  large  lamps,  placed  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  cellar,  and  kept  them  burning 
day  and  night.  It  took  about  one  barrel  of  kero¬ 
sene,  but  he  saved  the  potatoes,  which  are  now 
selling  at  90  cents  and  more  per  bushel.  That 
barrel  of  oil  was  worth  a  good  deal  of  money,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  used  at  just  the  right  time. 

Orange  Protection. — Northern  fruit  growers 
know  little,  apparently,  of  the  methods  that  are 
being  followed  by  some  of  the  farmers  of  Flor¬ 
ida  to  produce  oranges  and  pineapples.  Florida 
growers  now  realize  that,  north  of  a  line  drawn 
across  the  State  through  Tampa,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  frost,  and  they  are  taking  meas¬ 
ures  to  protect  their  trees  and  fruits,  which 
would  astonish  many  northern  growers.  In 
many  cases,  stoves  are  scattered  through  the 
orchards  all  filled  with  wood  and  ready  to  be 
fired  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Others  build  tents 
over  their  younger  trees,  or  little  boxes  made  of 
a  framework  of  scantling  with  thick  paper 
tacked  over  it.  One  man  who  owns  600  acres  of 
oranges,  has  put  up  a  sawmill,  and  is  building 
great  sheds  over  his  groves.  One  shed  already 
covers  15  acres.  It  is  a  rude  affair,  open  at  the 
sides  and  top,  but  arranged  so  that  at  quick  no¬ 
tice  a  temporary  roof  can  be  thrown  over  it,  and 
thus  protect  the  trees.  This  seems  to  be  the  way 
Florida  orange-growing  is  developing,  for  the 
fruit  is  considered  fully  valuable  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  almost  any  expense  in  protecting  it. 


Several  years  ago  my  brother  contracted  a  severe 
Cold,  which  resulted  in  Pneumonia.  Being  far  re¬ 
moved  from  any  physician,  he  purchased  a  bottle  of 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  after  taking  a  few  dSses 
began  to  improve  and  was  encouraged  to  keep  on 
with  the  medicine  until  he  had  used  two  bottles, 
when  he  was  completely  cured.  HE  BELIEVES 
THE  EXPECTORANT  WAS  THE  ONLY  MEANS 
OF  SAVING  HIS  LIFE— J.  N.  FRENCH,  Evangelist, 
Palestine,  Texas,  November  18, 1896. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  B ESI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer! 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sampler 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  1. 
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CORRUGATED  STIFF 
STEEL  STAYS,  MADE 
FROM  1-4  IN.  GALV. 
STEEL  RODS,  WITH 
LOCKS  ATTACHED. 


Eiieh  lino  wire  helps  sup¬ 
port  every  other  lino  wire. 
Absolutely  takes  care  of  top 
and  bottom  wires.  No  ex¬ 
pense  for  tools.  Sold  by 
the  pound.  Write  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  price. 
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GLOBE  FENCE  GO., 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  StifT Steel 
Stays  and  Steel  Gates. 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(When  the  Poets  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts. 

We  can  give  you  valuable  information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 
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TATO 


tEvg 

POTATOES, 

CORN, 

BEANS, 
ENSILAGE 
""“DISTRIBUTE 
FERTILIZER. 

C«(£v.  by  mail  free. 


E7" 

.  CUTTERS, 
(HORSE*™  HAND) 
SPRAYERS, 
DIGGERS, 
SORTERS, 
WEEDERS, CHURNS 
*NDLAWN  SWINGS 

CULTURE.®^ 


A  TREATISE  ON  POTATO 

THE  ONLY  CONCERN  INTHEW0RLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  UNE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  JACKSDN.MICH.uSa 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  Fence  Ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  In  posts;  attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  if  you  will  send  us  10  ceuts  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 
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Machine  $6 


that  weaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

McFarland  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Portland,  Ind..  U  .S.A. 


A  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fence  of 

Colled  Hard  Hteel 
Sprlnic  Wire. 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  lOO 

ro<l  fence.  Agent* 
Wanted.  Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  Fence  Maeh.Co. 
Box  Mt.Sterllng.O. 


CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

Builds  100  RODS  of  strongest  fence  a  day,  27  to 
60  inches  high.  7  to  12  cables.  [Easy  to  Build 
and  Cheap.]  Thousands  In  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

«  .  (  Waukegan,  Ill.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’  (  Toronto, Can.  Melbourne, Australia. 
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ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MA 

Hakes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that “Stands 
Up."  Cannot  Sag.; 
Get  hie  newcatalogue.  It 
tella  all  about  Tha  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

J.  ADAM, 


!  Planting;  isj 
Pleasant- 


when  you  watch  the  corn  drop  In  the  rear  of  a 
Keystone  Corn  Planter.  Its  beautiful  work, 
covering  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  day,  is  a  constant  j 
pleasure  to  farmers  who  enjoy  seeing  work 
well  done.  The  phosphate  attachment  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  mechanism  on  the 

FARQUHAR  KEYSTONE 
Com  Planter 

It  sows  any  kind  cf  pulverized  fertilizer.  The 
planter  drops  kernels  in  drills  or  hills  with  any 
desired  spacing;  works  well  even  in  rocky  land. 
Plants  ensilage,  beans,  peas,  etc.  Send  for 
large  illustrated  catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


A  Good  Planter 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field,  Ensilage  nnd  Sweet  Corn.  Pens,  Beans. 


Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,  etc. 


It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  checks  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  It  should  at  tho  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
home  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 


THE  ECLIPSE 


CORN  PLANTER  AND 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong¬ 
ly  built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  &c. 

THE  BELCHER  &.  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


YOU  CAN  T  FOOL  ALL 

the  people  all  the  time.  That's  the  reason  we  are 
selling  so  much  FROST  FKNCK.  Made  of  HARD 
HIGH  CARBON  COILED  SPRING  WIRE,  SPRING 
STAYS  and  WEDGB-LOCKS.  Send  for  catalogue 
showing  FENCES  and  STEEL  FARM  GATES. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO 

DO  IT? 

To  buy  a  hand  machine 
and  ordinary  wire  and 

spend  your 
time  on  m 
makeshift 
fence 

of  no  particular  merit! 
Do  you  think  It  will 
payt  We  don’t. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO* 
Adrian,  Mlcb. 
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SURE  THING! 

If  there’s  nothing  in  colled  springs,  why  not  make 
mattresses  of  straight  wire?  But  there  is,  you  know, 
and  the  coil  is  ours. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


DON’T  EXPERIMENT 


Buy  the  Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  and  avoid  all 
mistakes.  It’s  a  prood  longr-lived  fence  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Takes  up  all  expansion  and  contraction  and  never 
sags.  It’s  close  enough  and  strong  enough  to  turn  all  live  stock.  Keeps 
yours  in  and  your  neighbor’s  out.  We  want  good  agents  in  every 
locality.  First  order  secures  township  agency.  Circulars  frt.v 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 15  Penn.  Av., Pittsburg, Pa 


SELL  DIRECT 


TO  ruf  l  St 


/pc four  pjpt'pi/D 


l"oa 

Special 

Prices. 


Write  Direct  to  29  Bond  St 

Castree  c  Shaw  CoMfe  jXch® 


There  is  no  plow  on  earth. to  day  that  has  done  so 
much  for  the  agriculture  of  the  world  as  the 

OLIVER  CHILLED  FLOW. 

Catalogue  free.  THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW 
WORKS,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Do  You  Want 


of  the  merits 
of  our 


HAND 

Cultivator 


Well  we  have  hundreds  of  letters  just 
good  as  this: 

Gentlemen:  The  Cultivator  came  to  hani 
few  days  ago  and  I  am  delighted  with 
.  H.  T.  Cunningham, Carrollton,  Mil 
for  sample  delivered.  Agent,  uuntt 
CO.,  20  Hirer  St.,  ltoek  Fulls,  I 


A  Good  Fence, 

a  strong  f  ence,  a  cheap  fence, 
an  every  purpose  fence  and  one 
which  you  can  build  yourself  is 

Chandlee  Fence. 

secret  is  in  the  lock  which 
the  stays  in  such  an 
easy  and  simple  way  that  they 
must  stay.  Makes  the  most  rigid, 
strongest,  nnd  most  durable  lence 
that  can  be  made  of  wire.  No  expensive 
machinery  required  to  build  it.  You  make  It  any 
height  and  with  any  number  of  stays  you  wish.  < 
iw  r  viiAUT  AFEUTC  Responsible  and  reliable 
W  u  WAN  I  AUCiv  I  vi  men  only.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  terms,  etc. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  BIG-LEAVED  HEMLOCK. 

Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  such 
trees,  will  not  fail  to  have  noticed  our 
photo-engraving  of  the  Little-leaved 
Hemlock  on  the  first  page  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  January  21.  The  parent  of  this 
tree  is  the  Hemlock  spruce,  named  bo- 
tanically  by  as  many  different  botanists, 
Abies  Canadensis,  Pinus  Canadensis, 
Pinus  Americana,  Pinus  Abies  Ameri¬ 
cana,  Picea  Canadensis  and  Tsuga  Cana¬ 
densis.  The  last  name,  by  Carriere,  is 
becoming  generally  adopted.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  in  this  as  in  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  botany  helps  us  but  little  to 
unify  and  simplify  the  names  of  plants, 
the  objection  often  made  to  a  botany  of 
*•  familiar”  names. 

The  common  hemlock  has  given  us 
many  varieties,  among  them,  the  Little 
leaved  and  Large-leaved,  or  botanically. 


The  editor  of  American  Gardening 
thinks  that  the  new  (comparatively) 
Strawberry-raspberry  plant  is  of  greater 
value  as  an  ornamental  than  as  a  pomo- 
logical  introduction.  We  may  say  that 
we  do  not  recall  any  other  plant  that 
suckers  so  freely  as  this.  The  leaves  are, 
however,  pretty,  being  strongly  plicate, 
as  are  those  of  the  old  Japan  Kerria  or 
of  the  later  hardy  shrub  Rhodotypus 
kerrioides.  As  Mr.  Britton  remarks  in 
American  Gardening,  “The  beauty ,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  this  plant  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  insure  it  a  place  in  ornamental 
gardening.”  We  would  choose  it  for 
steep  banks  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
more  refined  plants  will  not  grow . 

In  our  review  of  catalogues,  we  stated 
that  the  Greenville  apple  offered  by  E. 
M  Buechly,  of  Greenville,  O.,  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Winter  Maiden  Blush.  They 
are  in  fact  the  same. 

Mr.  Buechly  has  letters  from  Kansas 
rt  gardingthe  Eldorado  blackberry.  They 
state  that  it  was  not  harmed  by  30  de¬ 
grees  below  zero . 


LITTLE-LEAVED  HEMLOCK.  Fig.  107.  COMMON  HEMLOCK.  Fig.  1C8. 


Tsuga  Canadensis  microphylla  and  Tsuga 
Canadensis  macrophylla.  The  former  of 
these  originated,  according  to  Gordon’s 
Pinetum,  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Waterer  and  Godfrey,  of  England,  and, 
according  to  another  authority,  Josiah 
Hoopes,  Messrs.'  Fisher  &  Co.  raised 
it  from  seed  imported  from  Canada. 
From  the  fact  that  sprays  of  this 
tree,  here  and  there,  revert  to  the 
common  hemlock,  we  should  suppose 
that  it  is  rather  a  sport  than  a  seedling. 
The  origin  of  the  Large-leaved  hemlock 
is  unknown  to  us.  Our  plant  was  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  old  Parsons’  Nurseries.  It 
is,  at  this  time,  scarcely  higher  than 
eight  feet,  forming  a  dense  mass  of  dark 
green  foliage,  the  leaves  being  as  much 
larger  than  the  common  hemlock  as  those 
of  the  Little-leaved  hemlock  are  smaller. 
Both  of  these  plants  are  thoroughly 
hardy,  the  Large-leaved  hemlock  being 
especially  adapted,  because  of  its  dwarf 
habit,  to  small  places,  or  as  one  of  low- 
growing  groups  of  evergreens. 

Fig.  107  will  show  a  branchlet  and  the 
leaves  of  the  Little-leaved  hemlock,  and 
Fig.  108  those  of  the  common  hemlock, 
for  comparison . 


BUTTON  BEAUTY  APPLE. 

Another  year  has  more  than  confirmed 
me  in  the  belief  that  this  is  to  be  a  very 
popular  and  profitable  apple.  It  is  such 
a  strong  grower,  so  robustly  healthy  in 
leaf,  and  such  a  bearer  of  fine-looking 
and  good-quality  fruit,  that  it  must  be 
wanted  in  large  quantities.  While  it  is 
not  such  a  long  keeper  as  the  miserable 
Ben  Davis,  it  is  a  far  better  bearer,  the 
fruit  is  more  beautiful,  and  its  quality 
will  cause  people  to  eat  20  barrels  to  one 
of  that  variety.  Its  short-jointed  stocky 
wood  and  thick  leathery  leaf  are  almost 
proof  against  the  attacks  of  fungi,  and 
the  bright,  clear  red  color  and  clean, 
glossy  skin  make  it  more  beautiful  than 
Ben  Davis  or  Baldwin.  In  quality,  it  is 
far  away  ahead  of  the  latter. 

Its  season  is  much  like  that  of  Bald¬ 
win,  though  if  anything,  it  lasts  a  little 
longer,  and  it  is  an  excellent  shipper. 
We  have,  in  our  orchards,  but  two  apples 
that  can  compare  with  Sutton  Beauty 
in  profitable  production — Hubbardston 
Nonsuch  and  Maiden  Blush,  but  neither 
of  these  is  any  where  near  so  handsome 
or  good.  Sutton  Beauty  is  appropriately 
named,  but  unlike  many  beautiful  things, 
it  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  J.  s.  woodward. 


Puyallup  and  Portage  gooseberries  are  said 
to  be  the  best  of  the'large-fruited  green  sorts  in 
Ohio,  but  Downing  and  Pearl  receive  the  highest 
recommendation  of  any  varieties  for  general 
cultivation. 

Blackberries  in  Ohio  — -Erie  and  Ohmer  are 
said  to  be  excellent,  but  not  entirely  hardy  at  the 
Wooster  Experiment  Station.  Early  King  is  the 
earliest  of  all  hardy  kinds,  being  nearly  equal  to 
Snyder  in  hardiness,  and  about  two  weeks 
earlier.  E' dorado  is  the  largest  of  the  hardy 
sorts,  while  the  Snyder  leads  in  productiveness. 

.  Raspberries  for  Ohio. — The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  recommends,  among  the  newer  black 
raspberries,  Buckeye,  Cumberland  and  Munger 
Of  the  purple  kinds,  Columbian  and  Haymaker 
are  reported  as  excellent,  the  Haymaker  appear¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  tested,  superior  to  all  others  of  its 
class.  Loudon  and  King  are  considered  the  best 
of  the  reds. 

Peaches  Killed  Early.— I  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  at¬ 
tributes  the  loss  of  the  peach  crop  to  the  blizzard 
February  13.  The  mercury  then  fell  to  12  degrees 
below  zero,  which,  would  have  been  nothing  if 
the  peaches  had  not  been  already  destroyed.  The 
difficulty  was  owing  to  the  extremely  warm 
weather  late  in  the  Fall.  Mine  froze  on  the  night 
of  January  2,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  only  six 
below.  Buds  so  far  advanced  froze  easily,  a.  t. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


,  CHOICEST  FRUIT 

«<r  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
I’lnntK,  Bulbs.  Meeds.  Mail  size  poet- 
,  paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
iri™  teed,  larger  by  express  or  freight  Direct 
- —  deal  saves  money.  Elegant  catalogue  free, 
"l  45th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

A  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


THE  STORRS 

BOX  554, 


I A  DA  II  Dl  IlkflQ  Large  stock.  Best  varieties. 

rtumo  Prices  low.  Free  catalog.  The 
(ieo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1,605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


|K  have  a  74-YR.  Record.  Fruit  Book  Free 


STARK  BRO’S, 


PAY  FREIGHT 


The  New  Frost-Proof  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  EVERYWHERE 

PEACH,  PEA  It.  PLUM,  APPLE  Trees.  New  Fruits 
and  Berries — Specialties.  Lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  H.  LINDSLEY,  White  House,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees. 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


Trees  Live 

If  bought  of  us,  because  they  are  so  often 
Transplanted,  to  make  roots  thrifty 
RARE  Evergreens  our  specialty. 

HENRY  E.  BURR, 

Ward  Place,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Telephone  2064  Orange. 


THE  READING  NURSERY 

and  Its  illustrated  catalogue,  to  be  appreciated, 
should  be  patronized.  Price-List  Free. 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Prop.,  Reading,  Mass 


I  f  you  want  fine  Peach  Trees,  Pear  Trees  (Including 
KiefTer),  Apple  Cherry.  Plum,  or  anything  else  In  the 
way  of  fruit  trees:  small  Irults,  Shade  Trees.  Ever¬ 
greens,  Snrubbery,  or  Hedge  Plants,  write  to  THE 
WILLOWDALB  NURSERIES  for  prices.  We  are 
well  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  first-class  stock,  free 
from  all  injurious  Insects  or  diseases,  and  at  low 
prices.  Send  us  list  of  what  you  want. 
RAKE8TRAW  &  PYLE.  Willowdale,  Chester Co..Pa. 


TREES. 

BISMARCK  Apple,  October  Cherry  and  Japan 
Plums  very  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MacNair  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Id  1 1  TO  CflD  P  D  (T  P I T — ' Rontains  157  panes  on  the 
llUlu  rUn  rnUrM  propagation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Nut-Hearing  Trees,  describing  varieties  best 
adapted  to  various  sections:  harvesting  and  marketing 
their  fruits,  with  recipes  for  cooking  them.  Sixty 
illustrations,  carefully  engraved  from  nature,  show¬ 
ing  sizes,  forms,  etc.  Price,  postpaid,  50c.  Circular 
of  contents  and  testimonials  Jree.  JOHN  R.  PARRY, 
I’.  O.  Address— April  1  to  December  1,  Parry,  N.  J., 
December  1  to  April  1, Orlando,  Fla 


Fruits  for  Market !  Fruits  for  Home  Use ! 

The  best  varieties  for  both  purposes  are  propagated  in  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Orange  County  Nurseries.  We  have  had  25  years  of  practical  experience. 
Write  for  our  Free  Catalogue,  and  for  any  information  you  need  about 
fruit.  The  Catalogue  and  reply  to  your  questions  will  be  forwarded  by 

..iXf  T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Son,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


and  especially  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  grown  with  a 
view  to  Long  Life  and  Fruitfulness,  such  are  made 
Constitutionally  Strong  by  guarding  the  Parentage 
in  Fropagation.  Men  of  thought  know  thlB  to  be 
FACT,  not  theory.  If  you  want  proof,  write  us.  Many 
of  our  customers  after  trial  Increase  their  orders.  A  trial  order  will  make  a  lifetime  customer  of 
you.  We  promise  only  best  values.  Among  the  new  but  well-tested  FRUITS  we  are  offering  the 
>■  CDCC  DC  A  1 1  Dl  APftTDCDDY  We  also  offer  a  whole  Peach  Orchard 
lvlbK9bi\CAU  DUAwlVDCRn  I  ■  for  15,  and  many  other  things  that  will 
Interest  you.  Free  catalogue  If  this  paper  is  named.  Cash  Premiums  with  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1847.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW." 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  plants,  when  you  can  get  just  as  good  or  better  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  1,000. 
My  FREE,  1899  Catalogue  lists  all  the  later  Introductions  and  standard  sorts  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  it.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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Business  Trees  5K  Best  Trees 

ROGERS  TREES  are  BUSINESS  TREES.  Remember  the  name  and  the 
place  to  buy.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 
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Your  Garden 
and  Orchard 


Will  be  more  thrifty,  produce  better  crops,  pay  biggest  re¬ 
turns  if  you  send  for  the  catalogue  of  the  IlurriMon’s 
\  Nurseries  and  follow  its  suggestions.  The  new  Excelsior 
Strawberry  will  make  big  profits  for  those  who  grow  it 
in  1899.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties,  in  appearance, 
flavor  and  shipping  qualities,  we  have  ever  offered.  We 
have  over  21,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  of  many  varieties; 
over  1,000,000  Peach  Trees,  all  healthy.  Our  Asparagus 
Roots  always  grow  well  and  pay  well.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


Beirj/  Growers 


The  most  com¬ 
plete  and  help¬ 
ful  list  of  1899 
strawberries  and 

blackberries  is  contained  In  our  new  catalog.  Make  your  selections  from  the 
biggest  assortment  of  the  finest  varieties  ever  offered.  80  best,  newest  and  most 
prolific  varieties  of  strawberries,  including  Nick  Dinner,  Senford,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Hall’s  Favorite  and  Nina— the  best  early  strawberry  grown.  We 
have  all  kinds  of  trees— fruit  and  nut.  Catalog  describes  them ;  mailed  free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


A  First  Rate  Catalogue 

of  fruits,  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
the  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties — color-plate 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 
Established  48 years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn, 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs',  Climbing  Plants, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Paionies. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

BEST  NOVELTIES 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Fifty-ninth  Year. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


AMERICAN  HORSES  ABROAD. 

WHAT  EUROPEAN  MARKETS  DEMAND. 

The  Business  a  Growing  One. 

Trade  in  Its  Infancy. — The  foreign 
market  for  American  horses  is  one  of 
very  recent  development.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson  has  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject,  and  has  secured 
information  from  a  number  of  European 
countries  where  American  horses  are 
sold,  and  where  the  market  is  susceptible 
of  greater  development.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  embodied  in  a  special  report  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  the 
time  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893,  this  trade  was  almost  in  its  infancy. 
During  the  year  following  this  exposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  said  there  were  only  five  for¬ 
eign  buyers  of  horses  in  the  Chicago 
market,  and  only  2,000  horses  were  ex¬ 
ported  from  that  city,  but  even  this  was 
twice  as  many  as  had  been  exported  the 
previous  year.  In  1897,  70  foreign  buy¬ 


ers  were  in  the  Chicago  market,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  horses  exported  to 
Europe  went  directly  from  Chicago.  In 
view  of  the  prevailing  low  prices  of 
horses  in  this  country  for  the  past  few 
years,  this  matter  is  an  important  one  to 
breeders,  and  the  development  of  the 
foreign  market  must  be  of  considerable 
financial  importance  to  the  country  at 
large. 

With  the  exception  of  Hungary  and 
Russia,  it  is  said  that  the  European  na¬ 
tions  do  not  produce  as  many  horses  as 
they  need.  Of  late  years,  they  have 
drawn  largely  upon  America,  particu¬ 
larly  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to 
supply  their  deficiency.  This  condition 
of  affairs  there  is  due  largely  to  the 
dense  population,  which  also  prevents 
the  production  of  sufficient  cereals  and 
other  food  stuffs,  thus  creating  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  many  of  our  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is,  also,  partly  due  to  the  large 
number  of  horses  which  are  required  by 
their  armies. 

American  Horses  Good. — From  the 
many  reports  received  from  different 
European  countrjes,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  American  horse-raisers  have 
just  as  good  stock  as  breeders  on  the 
other  side  the  Atlantic.  There,  as  here, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  horses  of  many 


different  breeds  are  produced,  but  th< 
breeder  in  this  country  should  know 
just  what  kind  of  a  horse  is  demanded 
there  if  he  is  to  make  a  profit  from 
breeding  or  exporting.  It  costs  just  as 
much  to  send  a  poor  horse  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  good  one  ;  besides,  the  condi¬ 
tion  there  is  much  like  that  here,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  American  breeders 
have  produced  a  large  surplus  of  in¬ 
ferior  horses.  The  demand  there,  then, 
is  only  for  horses  of  the  best  class. 
There  appears  to  be  only  one  exception 
to  this,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  Den¬ 
mark,  which  in  1896,  imported  more  than 
6,000  horses  mostly  from  Russia  and  Fin¬ 
land,  which  were  valued  at  $80  per  head, 
and  exported  nearly  16,000,  valued  at 
$172  per  head.  Very  thrifty  people  these. 

The  report  says  that  Europe  wants 
good  horses  of  all  breeds,  just  as  America 
does,  but  there  are  some  conditions 
which  are  not  the  same.  Therefore,  a 
good  horse  which  would  be  just  the 


thing  for  the  purpose  of  the  buyer  in 
America,  might  be  unsuited  to  the  work 
of  the  prospective  European  purchaser  ; 
and  the  reverse  is  also  true.  It  is  good 
policy,  then,  for  horse  breeders  as  well 
as  dealers,  to  study  the  tastes  and  de¬ 
mands  of  these  new  purchasers,  and  en¬ 
deavor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  produce  the 
horses  demanded,  if  they  wish  to  profit 
by  this  new  outlet. 

Horses  for  the  Army. — The  first  class 
of  horses  referred  to,  is  the  army  horse. 
These  are  required  for  cavalry  and  for 
hauling  artillery  and  baggage  trains.  It 
is  said  that  the  animals  there,  while  the 
same  in  some  respects,  differ  materially 
in  many  important  particulars.  While 
our  horses  are  weight-carriers,  with 
large  barrels  to  stand  hard  work,  and  to 
become  hustlers  when  forage  gives  out, 
the  European  horses  receive  much  more 
careful  treatment,  have  smaller  barrels, 
and  are  more  lightly  and  gracefully 
made.  Ours  may  be  the  more  service¬ 
able,  but  if  we  desire  to  sell,  we  must 
cater  to  the  taste  and  idea  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Perhaps  this  demand  for  horses 
is  not  so  important  a  one  for  us  as  that 
of  horses  for  business  purposes,  because 
they  furnish  most  of  their  own  horses  in 
time  of  peace,  for  this  purpose  ;  still,  it 
is  said  that  many  American  horses  do 


find  their  way  into  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  armies,  often  under  the  name  of 
English  or  Irish,  their  naturalization 
Deing  completed  during  the  few  jdays 
they  are  on  English  soil  before  they  are 
reembarkec^  for  their  trip  across  the 
Channel.  Prices  vary  in  the  different 
countries  from  $180  to  $290. 

Horses  for  Business  — When  it  comes 
to  business  horses,  it  is  said  that,  of  the 
28,000  exported  in  1897,  about  4,000  were 
sent  to  Belgium,  1,000  to  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland,  and  20,000  to  Great 
Britain.  This  shows  that  Great  Britain 
is  the  larger  purchaser,  but  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
horses  sold  there,  are  again  sold  to  go  to 
other  European  countries.  In  order  to 
maintain  and  increase  this  trade,  the 
breeders  themselves  must  make  efforts 
to  produce  just  what  the  market  de¬ 
mands,  for  while  the  dealers  are,  evi¬ 
dently,  pushing  things,  they  cannot  in¬ 
crease  the  trade  unless  they  can  supply 
just  the  goods  wanted. 

The  Secretary  suggests  taking  meas¬ 
ures  to  secure  better  accommodations  on 
board  steamers  carrying  the  animals, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  inspection 
at  the  port  of  shipment,  similar  to  that 
employed  for  cattle,  so  that  no  horse 
affected  with  any  disease,  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  abroad  to  injure  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  our  stock.  About  150,000  new 
horses  annually  are  required  for  the 
London  business  world.  This  is  about 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  entire  number 
handled  annually  in  Chicago.,  our  largest 
horse  market,  so  that  the  importance  of 
a  London  demand ,  not  to  mention  the 
rest  of  England,  is  apparent.  Of  the 
horses  used  in  London,  upwards  of  40,000 
were  imported  during  1896,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  furnishing  about  three- 
quarters  of  these. 

What  Horses  are  Wanted. — The  re¬ 
port  gives  the  requirements  for  horses 
for  different  purposes  in  London.  The 
tramways,  *  bus  companies,  jobmasters 
and  owners  of  light  delivery  wagons  are 
large  purchasers  of  American  horses. 
For  their  use,  horses  must  be  from  15 
to  16  hands  high,  weigh  from  1,200  to 
1,350  pounds,  be  compactly  built,  with 
plenty  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  good 
action,  and  from  five  to  seven  years  of 
age.  They  should  measure  from  76  to  78 
inches  in  girth,  andfrom  8%  to  9%  inches 
around  the  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
Such  horses  will  sell  for  from  $170  to 
$185,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  $200. 

Large  bus  horses  for  suburban  work, 
five  to  eight  years  old,  16  hands  high, 
weighing  1,600  to  1,700  pounds,  with  a 
girth  of  88  inches,  bring  from  $185  to 
$225,  and  exceptional  native  horses  sell 
as  high  at  $400.  What  we  would  call  a 
runabout  or  useful  light  delivery  wagon 
horse,  16  to  163*  hands  high,  78  inches 
girth,  sells  for  $125  to  $150.  Carriage 
horses  sell  for  the  highest  price,  but,  of 
course,  these  must  be  well  trained  as 
well  as  well-bred.  Those  of  90  inches 
girth,  93*  inches  around  the  leg  balow 
the  knee,  with  good  knee  action  and 
well  matched,  bring  from  $750  to  $1,500 
per  pair. 

The  demand  is  always  brisk  for  heavy 
draught  horses,  Clydesdale  and  Shire 
horses  being  most  in  demand.  Solid, 
stocky,  163*  hands  high,  1,750-pound 
horses,  free  from  blemish,  five  to  seven 
years  old,  10  to  10}*  inches  around  the 
leg  below  the  knee,  and  98  to  100  inches 
girth,  bring  from  $150  to  $375.  It  is 
said  that  a  young,  sound,  well-broken 
horse*  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle, 
compactly  built,  of  almost  any  recog¬ 
nized  class  or  type,  will  sell  well  in  the 
London  market,  but  the  scrub  or  badly- 
broken  horses  are  not  wanted. 

The  effect  of  the  American  trade  has 


been  to  cheapen  horses  in  Eugland,  and 
what  has  been  our  gain  has  been  a  loss 
to  farmers  on  the  Island.  Not  only  this 
country,  but  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  France  sell  draught  horses  to 
England.  Color  is  not  considered  in  a 
lower  class  grade. 

Of  course,  there  is  great  opposition  on 
the  other  side  to  this  business  of  export¬ 
ing  American  horses  ;  but  it  is  said  that 
American  horse  breeders  have  for  years 
been  importing  some  of  the  best  animals 
of  the  best  breeds  from  the  most  perfect 
European  races,  including  Shires,  Clydes¬ 
dales,  Belgian  Draughts,  Percherons, 
Cleveland  Bays  and  others.  In  this 
way,  the  product  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved. 

It  costs  about  $30  to  $40  after  a  horse 
is  sold  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  before  it  can  be  taken  across  and 
sold  in  the  European  cities.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  margin  of  profit; 
on  low-priced  horses  would  be  too  nar¬ 
row  to  make  a  desirable  business.  At 
present,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  desirable 
horses,  and  prices  are  rising.  The  larger 
part  of  the  export  trade  consists  of 
draught  and  road  horses,  the  former 
weighing  over  1,600  pounds,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds.  A  horse 
must  have  an  aptitude  for  some  special 
work  in  order  to  bring  the  best  price. 

Where  They  Go. — Tne  kind  of  horses 
demanded  by  each  country  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  following  : 

Great  Britain  :  90  per  cent  of  all  horses 
shipped  to  this  country  are  draught 
horses ;  about  seven  per  cent  are  high- 
class  coachers,  and  three  per  cent  trot¬ 
ting  and  light  carriage  horses. 

Germany  :  95  per  cent  of  all  the  horses 
shipped  are  draught  horses,  weighing 
1,500  pounds  or  upwards,  the  other  five 
per  cent  being  made  up  of  high-class 
carriage,  running  and  trotting  horses. 
It  is  said  that  most  of  the  latter  are  re- 
shipped  to  Austria. 

France:  About  85  per  cent  of  the 
horses  exported  to  tuis  country  are 
termed  cabbers,  the  other  15  per  cent  are 
about  equally  divided  between  draught 
horses  and  trotters. 

Belgium  :  About  two  per  cent  of  those 
sent  here  are  trotting  or  light  buggy 
horses,  23  per  cent  street-car  horses, 
weighing  1,200  pounds,  and  15  per  cent 
draught  horses,  weighing  1,600  pounds 
and  upward. 

It  is  seen  here,  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  horses  exported,  with  the 
exception  of  those  going  to  France,  are 
heavy  draught  horses.  This  shows  the 
demand  wnich  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
breeders  here  to  fill. 

Fig.  109  shows  a  picture  of  the  Shire 
mare  Boro’  Royal,  shown  at  the  Saire 
Horse  Sbow  of  last  year,  and  winner  of 
the  reserve  for  the  young  mare’s  cup 


Breeders'  Directory. 


This  oolumn  Is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  Including  poultry,  breeders.  No  outs.  Rates 
on  application. 


Prize  Winner  Berkshlres.  Sows  bred  to  Carlos  Lee 
48992.  Select  stock.  Address  F.  8.  Amoss,  Amoss.Md. 

Closing-Out  Sale.— 10  Red  Short-horn 

Heifer  Calves.  3  to  4  months  old, crated  at *24.50  each 
Also,  four  Bull  Calves,  at  *30,  crated,  3  and  4  months 
old.  IoON  &  LITSKY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

J&WrirES  4  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

from  9  to  12  months  old,  sired  by  Impoitej  Bull  Le 
Brocq  of  Clearview.  J.  S.  CAMt-BKLL,  Butler.  Pa. 

Figs —Eligible  to  Registry,  and  First- 
class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Jersey  red. 
Also,  Poultry.  WM.  B.  IIARVK  V,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

For  Sale — One-year  old  Black  Shet¬ 
land  Stallion.  Registered  stock. 

E.  W.  BRADLEY,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— French  Coach  Stallion, 

Imported.  Seal  brown,  over  10  hands  high,  about 
1,500  pounds.  Owner  must  change  head  of  stable, 
hence  will  sell  for  what  he  win  be  worth  whengeided. 
Wnl  take  Dairy  Stock  or  Draft  Co  ts  in  exchange 
Address  D.  H.  N.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Ifn  uni  STCINQ  F0K  SALK -Two  Pauline' 
lUu  nULOl  LlliO  Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  *50  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Woodland  Short-horns  heifers  (bred)  forsale 

W.  1.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  CnW^  bred  at  $15,  all  sold.  Have  some 
I  U  U  ll  U  OU  IT  0  line  ones  that  have  had  one  lit¬ 
ter,  and  are  safe  with  pig  now  at*20.  Good  value. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prioea.  Pamphlets  and  prloes  free. 

CUA3.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


The  Pains 
and  aches  of 


Somehow  and  somewhere,  among  the  muscles  and  joints, 


RHEUMATISM; 


BCS  ST.  JACOBS  OILS""3 


IT  PENETRATES,  SEARCHES,  DRIVES  OUT. 


SHIRE  MARE,  BORO’  ROYAL.  Fig.  109. 
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The  Milk  Trade. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

NO  SIGNED  CONTRACT  YET. 

The  directors  of  the  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association  held  a  meeting  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  March  30.  A  large 
number  of  milk  producers  were  present 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  members  of  this  association  claim 
to  control  20,000  cans  of  milk  daily, 
about  four-fifths  of  the  quantity  coming 
to  New  York  City. 

Resolutions  were  passed  ordering  that 
no  contracts  with  New  York  City  milk 
dealers  be  made  to  run  longer  than  Oc¬ 
tober  1  next.  The  producers  expect  that, 
before  that  time,  plans  will  be  perfected 
by  which  they  will  secure  better  prices. 
They  want  2%  and  2%  cents  a  quart  for 
milk  delivered  at  shipping  stations. 
They  should  have  that,  at  least. 

On  March  25,  the  committee  of  the 
Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Association 
that  has  been  negotiating  for  the  sale  of 
the  milk,  issued  the  following  so-called 
official  statement : 

To  the  Members  of  the  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association:  The  syndicate  of  cap¬ 
italists  to  whom  your  committee  had  offered  the 
association  milk,  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
16,  announced  that  they  accepted  the  proposition 
made  them  and  asked  that  it  be  made  public 
that  the  contract  was  closed.  Afterward  objec- 
tions  were  made  on  legal  points  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  aad  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  milk  is  to  be  sold  or  not.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  and  is  acting  in  the  utmost  good 
faith,  hampered  and  delayed  by  the  illness  of 
one  of  them.  A  meeting  of  the  full  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  has  been  called  for 
Thursday  of  next  week,  at  which  a  full  state¬ 
ment  will  be  made  of  all  negotiations,  and  by 
which  time  we  hope  that  all  difficulties  will  dis¬ 
appear,  and  a  report  satisfactory  to  all  be  made. 

From  all  reports,  all  “  difficulties  ”  do 
not  seem  to  have  disappeared.  There  is 
as  much  mystery  about  the  “  negotia¬ 
tions  ”  as  ever.  All  except  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  individuals 
composing  the  “  Syndicate  of  Capital¬ 
ists.”  The  capitalists  may  have  been 
using  the  farmers  as  a  club  to  bring  the 
milk  dealers  to  terms.  But  if  all  the 
milk  producers  would  hang  together, 
they  could  bring  all  the  others  to  terms, 
for  they  could  then  control  the  supply. 
But  they  must,  when  they  make  a  con¬ 
tract,  make  it  with  responsible  parties 
who  are  bound  equally  with  the  farmers. 
The  power  of  attorney  previously  men¬ 
tioned  was  a  jug-handled  affair  that 
bound  only  the  signers 

Meantime  dealers  here  do  not  seem  to 
be  doing  any  worrying  over  the  milk 
supply.  If  they  have  any  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  matter  than  is  possessed 
by  the  general  public,  they  aren’t  giving 
it  away.  They  don’t  manifest  any 
anxiety,  and  say  they  can  get  all  the 
milk  they  want  and  more,  too.  In  fact,  the 
leading  dealers  here  would  be  glad  to  see 
a  smaller  quantity  come  to  market.  This 
will  be  the  chief  factor  in  securing  bet¬ 
ter  prices,  whatever  the  method,  or  who¬ 
ever  the  individuals  that  handle  the  milk. 


GRAIN  AND  ENSILAGE  TOGETHER. 

HOW  THEY  WOBK  IN  VERMONT. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a 
correspondent  makes  some  inquiries  in 
regard  to  picking  corn  and  putting  the 
stalks  into  a  silo.  In  Vermont,  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  quite  common  and  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  I  have  followed  this  method  with 
field  corn  for  several  years,  and  am  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  fodder  be  saved  with  so  little  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor. 

My  field  corn  is  of  the  flint  variety, 
eight-rowed,  and  is  planted  in  rows  3% 
feet  apart,  hills  three  feet  apart,  and 
foflr  kernels  in  a  hill.  We  intend  to 
prepare  the  land  and  so  care  for  it,  that 
it  will  produce  from  125  to  150  bushels  of 
ears  to  the  acre. 

Our  method  of  harvesting  is  as  follows: 
As  soon  as  the  corn  is  glazed,  and  while 
the  stalks  are  green,  we  go  through  the 
field,  and  snap  off  the  best  ears,  throw¬ 


ing  four  rows  into  one.  The  stalks  are 
then  immediately  cut  and  put  into  the 
silo,  while  green,  needing  no  water.  If 
the  corn  should  chance  to  get  frosted, 
and  the  leaves  become  dry,  a  little  water 
is  thrown  into  the  silo  while,  cutting,  to 
supply  the  necessary  moisture.  I  intend 
to  snap  off  about  100  bushels  of  ears  to 
the  acre,  which  gives  me  about  60  bushels 
of  shelled  corn.  The  remainder,  of  course, 
goes  into  the  silo,  and  with  the  stalks 
makes  excellent  ensilage,  and  contains 
much  more  nutriment  per  ton  than  en¬ 
silage  from  thickly-grown  corn  without 
ears.  The  ears  of  corn  that  have  been 
picked  can  be  drawn  from  the  field  and 
husked  at  any  time. 

Some  Vermont  farmers  do  not  think 
that  it  pays  to  husk  any  corn,  putting 
all  into  the  silo,  thereby  saving  the  cost 
of  husking  and  grinding.  These  farm¬ 
ers,  of  course,  buy  western  grain  for 
horses,  hogs,  poultry,  etc.  But  many 
farmers  in  this  State,  one  of  whom  is 
the  writer,  believe  that  they  can  raise 
corn  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than,  they 
can  buy  it,  hence  the  above  method  of 
getting  the  corn  and  utilizing  all  of  the 
fodder. 

We  do  not,  however,  depend  wholly 
upon  the  field  corn  for  all  of  our  ensi¬ 
lage.  Most  farmers  who  have  silos  plant 
more  or  less  ensilage  corn,  and  cut  it 
into  the  silo  with  the  field  corn,  thus 
making  a  superior  quality  of  ensilage 
The  most  popular  variety  of  ensilage 
corn  in  this  State  is  the  Sanford,  which 
is  leafy,  gives  a  heavy  growth,  and  if 
not  planted  too  thickly,  will  give  one  or 
two  good  ears  to  each  stalk.  Being  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  variety  than  our  flint  corn,  it  is 
in  prime  condition  for  cutting  when  the 
field  corn  is  ready. 

Formerly,  corn  for  ensilage  was  plant¬ 
ed  so  thick  that  it  would  not  produce 
any  ears,  but  farmers  have  learned  that 
it  requires  some  space  and  sunshine  to 
develop  the  food  nutrients  in  the  corn 
stalks,  and  they  are  now  planting  en¬ 
silage  corn  about  as  thin  as  field  corn, 
and  watering  their  stock  at  the  trough 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  instead  of  the 
costly  method  of  watering  from  the  silo 
with  ensilage  made  from  thickly-grown 
immature  corn.  alpha  messeb. 

Vermont.  _ 

The  following  note  was  received  from  Prof.  H. 
M  Cottrell,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College: 
“  Our  legislature  has  just  made  an  appropriation 
of  $34,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  school 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College— $25,000  for 
dairy  building,  $6,000  for  dairy  apparatus,  and 
$3,000  for  dairy  herd.  Plans  for  the  building  are 
already  drawn,  and  work  on  its  erection  will 
begin  April  1.  We  expect  to  have  it  ready  for 
use  September  1,  and  will  open  a  fully-equipped 
dairy  school  January  2,  1900,  with  courses  in 
creamery  buttermaking,  cheesemaking  and  pri¬ 
vate  dairying.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000  for 
farmers’  institutes  was  made,  the  first  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  work  in  this  State.  The  total  ap¬ 
propriation  made  for  the  College  amounted  to 
$100,000.” 


Wood  Ashes 

i  Direct  from  Canada,  col-  i 
i  lected  by  ourselves  in  the  hard-  i 

1  wood  districts,  tested,  and  shipped  1 
under  our  own  guarantee  of 

strength  and  purity.  Buy  ashes  or 
!  other  fertilizers  only  of  responsible 
,  concerns.  Our  twenty-five  years  in  ( 
i  business,  ample  capital  and  facili-  i 

I  ties,  combine  to  make  our  guarantee  i 

I  of  value. 

!  BONE  AND  WOOD-ASH  FERTILIZER, 

i  $25  per  ton.  An  excellent  combina- 
1  tion.  Write  for  particulars. 

1  RflWKPR  FERTILIZER  company, 
i  UUuIxLIl  43  Chatham  St.  ,  Boston. 

Manufacturers  of  Special  and  Oen- 
i  eral  Fertilizers  for  all  crops  and 

1  all  soils ,  Bowker's  Laum  Dressing. 
Everything  in  the  fertilizer  line. 

YOUR  LIFE 

and  that;  of  your  family  may  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  your  buggy  and 
harness.  When  you  buy  a  buggy,  buy 
one  that  won’t  break.  Tlila  buggy  la 

Guaranteed  for  5  Yearn. 

Every  stick  in  the  gear  is  hickory,  tough  as  whale  bone; 
every  forcing,  best  Norway  iron.  IlumlHoine  iih  It  In 
»t  ronjr.  Trimming  and  painting,  highest  art  known  to 
buggy  building.  An  agent  or  dealer  would  ask  you 
$75.  for  one  not  as  good.  OI  K  PK1CE,  $44.10. 

WE  HA  VE  NO  AGENTS  but  sell  direct  to  you  at 

lowest  prices,  shipped  subject  to  your  approval  with¬ 
out  any  monev  with  order.  Our  line  comprises:  bug¬ 
gies,  Road  Wagons,  Phaetons,  Surries,  Runabouts,  Stan¬ 
hopes,  Spring  Wagons,  Road,  Speeding  and  Breaking 
Carts,  farm  Wagons,  all  kinds  of  Harness  and  Saddles. 
We  issue  the  largest  vehicle  catalogue  ever  printed. 
Write  us  for  it  now.  XT’S  FREE. 

Marvin  Smith  Co., 55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  N  16.  Chicago. 


MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 

The  best  slippery 
1  stuff  foi  saving 
wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horse  flesh  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Get  some. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 

CREASE. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  tW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOB  »*!■»  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


LANE’S^TEEL  JACK. 

All  tteel.  Unbreakable.  Compound 
levers.  Quickly  adjusted  any 
height  Best  and  easiest  oper¬ 
ated  Jack  on  market  Thousands  ^ 

In  use.  If  your  local  dealer  don't 
keep  them,  wWI  send  aample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 

2  Second  Strekt,  pouohkeepsie.  a.  *.T 

Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy 
wagon.  They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of 
loading  in  hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  wood,  stones,  etc.  The  man  who  already 
has  a  wagon  may  have  one  of 
these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad¬ 
faced  tire,  are  made  to  fit  any 
axle.  You  can  convert  your 
old  wagon  to  a  low,  handy 
wagon  in  a  few  moment’s  time. 
You  thus  virtually  have  two 
wagons  at  one  price  Write  to 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  for  their  catalogue;  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  about  these  and  their  Electric  Handy 
Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 
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LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
.All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

M  aval  m  a ,  III. 
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AGENTS  WANTKDI 
For  Economy  Har¬ 
ness  Riveter  Clin 
Neatest,  Rest  JUU. 
Cheapest,  and  hand¬ 
iest,  can  be  used  in  any 
position.  Mends  any¬ 
thing  where  a  well- 
clinched  rivet  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Our  agents  make  from  $5 
to  $10  per  day.  “  It’s  the  best  seller  I 
ever  handled”  they  all  say.  Send  50c. 

(in  2c.  stamps)  for  sample,  loaded  (with  50  assorted 
rivets)  and  terms  to  agents.  FOOTE  ECONOMY  CO 
204  South  Main  Street,  Fredericktown,  O. 
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A  pCMTC  get  in  the  lead,  and  make  fifteen 
HLitll  I  w  hundred  dollars  a  year  selling  the 
“  Leader  Harness  Riveter.”  What  others  are  doing 
you  can  do.  The  “Leader”  is  the  one  all  good  agents 
are  selling  now,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  lead 
of  all  other  riveters.  It  makes  more  money  for  the 
agent,  does  better  work,  doei  it  quicker.  ai.d  can  he 
carried  in  your  pocket,  and  will  rivet  anything  from 
a  skate  strap  up  to  a  heavy  harness  tug.  With  five 
cents’  worth  of  rivets,  you  can  do  repairing  that  a 
harness  maker  will  charge  $3  for.  Farmers,  Team¬ 
sters,  Thrashers,  Liverymen,  and  all  classes  buy  it. 
Send  50  cents  in  two-cent  stamps  for  sample  riveter 
and  box  of  50  assorted  rivets,  and  terms  to  agents. 

THE  LEADER  MANUFACTURING  CO- 

126  Windsor  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

Most  famous  herd  in  the  world.  224  First  Prizes 
and  Sweepstakes  won.  Championship  milk  records. 
Grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St. 
L..  for  sale.  He  leads  every  other  bull  in  average 
weekly  butter  yield  for  28  tested  daughters,  nearly  20 
pounds.  No  animal  sold  for  less  than  $100.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Special  literature  sent  if  this  paper  men¬ 
tioned.  Also  for  sale,  Shropshire  sheep  and  Children's 
ponies.  MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  Pa.  — 

Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  ;  three  13 
mos„  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo  ,  one 
6  mos  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  DOT  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Willswood  Farm. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Purebred  and  grade  ewes  sold.  Five  1898  ram  lambs 
just  right  for  fall  service.  Boars  for  immediate 
service,  and  also  a  few  sows  just  served.  Choice  bull 
calf  two  months  old.  BUSINESS  PRICES. 
WANTED  Guernsey  cows  due  in  May. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords.Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plgm— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


[Reg  P  Chinas, Berkshires 

rand  Chester  Whites.  8  week 
1  l’igs  not  akin.  50  choice  bred 
‘sows,  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Poultry.  Write  tor  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Cpnipli  by  son  of  Champ.  Christo- 
OwUlwII  pber.  Other  sires  and  dams 
...  from  registered  &  import- 
C Oil  16  ed  stock-  Pups  shipped 
safely  to  distant  points. 
FRED.  G.  BOWMAN, 
rUpSa  Springboro,  Pa. 


Newton’s  PAW  TTL’ 
Improved  »»  1  lUi 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  buck  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO.  , 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Frer ' 


THE  CHAIN  HANOINO 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  B'astener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


UlPJAWl 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 1 
New,  common-sens*  method,  ( 
not  expensire.  Me  «r»  «« 
pay.  FRKK.  A  practical.  Ilk 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  aba* 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  as  1 
reader*  of  thispapea 

ntalu  Bros,  chemists, 
Uatee  BtMklirW,  Chleace,  Dl 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


HERE’S  A  MONEY  MAKER 


klbr  good  ren¬ 
table  agent*. 

$  Those  who  have 
tried  it  are  making 
money  rapidly  selling  the  HUNTER 
TOOTHLESS  CURRY  COMB.  Having 
no  sharp  teeth  it  does  not  serateh,  ir- 
,  ritate  and  injure  the  skin.  Removes 
all  dirt,  dust  and  dandruff.  It’saper- 
^  ■%  -%  feet  shedder, leaves  the  coatsmooth  and 

glossy.  Sample  prepaid  425c.  Catalog  of  Farm  Specialties  FREE. 

HUNTER  CURRY  COMB  CO.,  107  Ann  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

AGENTS-QUICK  SELLER! 

^  w  ^  Lots  of  people  make 
money  without  previous 
experience  selling  our 

KEYSTONE 

RivctlngMachlne 

Quick  seller  because  it 
saves  money.  Rivets 
loops,  keepers,  etc. 
Makes  halters,  lines, 
etc.  Write  at  once. 

HARTMAN  MANFQ.  CO.,  Box  19  EHwood,  City,  P* 

Or  Room  70,  300  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Don’t 


Profits 


If  you  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  least  yo* 
can  for  the  best  vehicle  ?  Get  all  you  can  in  material  and  workman¬ 
ship— pay  as  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  “extras.” 

You  save  the  Jobber’s  commission  and  the  retailer’s  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturer* 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagons,  harness  and  hors* 
accessories.  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  I  f  what  you  order  does  not  suit,  send 
It  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  First,  get  the  catalogue.  You  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  Jt  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  U. 


ife.  3034  Buggy.  Prloe*3T.I5 
With  Leather  Quarter  Top. 
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A  BOTTLED-MILK  DAIRY. 

BOTTLES  AND  CANS  COMPAKED. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

From  Cow  to  Bottle. — Our  town  sup¬ 
ports  six  milk  routes  of  various  sizes. 
The  average  price  the  year  ’round  for 
milk  is  five  cents  per  quart ;  the  average 
price  of  milk  furnished  outside  of  that 
made  on  the  home  farm,  is  23  cents  per 
can  of  eight  quarts  and  one  pint,  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  27  cents  during 
the  remaining  six  months.  Until  two 
years  ago,  the  milk  was  delivered  from 
large  cans,  and  a  quart  measure  was 
used  in  every  place  for  measuring,  unless 
the  customer  preferred  a  small  quart 
can,  in  which  case,  the  customer  was 
supposed  to  keep  the  small  cans  clean. 
But  many  failed  to  keep  them  even  half 
clean,  so  that  it  was  always  a  safe  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  wash  them  thoroughly  before 
refilling. 

Our  route  is  second  in  size  of  any  run 
in  this  town  ;  it  would  easily  take  first 
place  if  we  could  command  a  little  more 
capital  for  needed  improvements  and 
modern  appliances,  and  for  extra  help. 

A  Family  Affair. — Now  each  member 
of  the  family  has  some  part  of  the  work 
connected  with  the  route  to  do  each  day. 
This  place  is  literally  a  farm  worked  by 
home  people.  What  I  should  like  to  ask 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  Does  it  pay  for  a  man 
so  to  run  a  farm  and  business  with  only 
a  little  occasional  outside  help  ?  Do  the 
children  gain  or  lose  by  the  experience 
thus  gained  ?  We  began  to  use  the  glass 
bottles  because,  no  matter  how  clean, 
pure  and  rich  the  milk  might  be,  it  must 
be  bottled,  because  the  other  routes 
bottle  theirs.  We  have  customers  we 
have  held  for  20  years.  Our  bottles  are 
all  high-grade,  marked  with  name  of 
farm,  farm  owner,  and  of  the  town. 
Each  and  every  customer  is  supposed  to 
return  bottles  spotlessly  clean.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  wash  at  home  160  or 
more  bottles  per  day.  Some  bottles  re¬ 
quire  to  be  washed  sometimes  four  or 
five  times  each,  to  remove  the  specks  of 
dried  soapine  or  other  washing  powders 
used  by  the  customers  in  their  efforts  to 
cleanse  the  bottle.  I  would  much  rather 
have  every  bottle  returned  simply  rinsed 
than  to  have  any  preparation  of  powder 
used  upon  it. 

We  lose  many  bottles  by  the  other 
route  taking  them  when  left  outside  for 
us,  and  we  often  have  bottles  returned 
to  us  by  utter  strangers,  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  them  through  their  milk  dealer. 
All  breakage  by  the  customer  is  charged 
a  fixed  rate,  but  there  are  occasionally 
people  who  will  slide  in  a  badly-cracked 
bottle  where  the  children  do  the  deliver¬ 
ing  and  collecting,  to  escape  paying. 

Bottles  Are  Popular. — We  make  use 
of  the  large-necked  bottles,  as  we  find 
them  easier  to  wash  than  those  made 
with  narrow,  tall  necks,  although  the 
latter  show  up  the  cream  to  a  greater 
depth  than  the  former.  But  if  the  milk 
is  of  good  quality,  the  cream  will  show 
up  all  right,  no  matter  what  sized  bottle 
is  used.  We  carry  extra  bottles  on  the 
wagon  for  use  where  an  extra  quantity 
of  milk  is  desired,  and  for  use  when  we 
get  our  milk  from  a  dairy,  that  is  not 
delivered  until  after  we  leave  for  town. 
This  supply  is  bottled  at  one  regular 
place  on  the  route,  so  cream  has  ample 
time  to  rise  before  delivery.  Customers 
prefer  bottled  milk  because  it  is  in  a 
handy-sized  package,  that  will  set  in  a 
small  space  in  ice-boxes,  can  be  carried 
to  picnics,  or  when  traveling,  lying  on 
its  side  without  any  danger  of  spilling, 
if  a  good  quality  of  cap  is  used.  I  have 
had  bottles  laid  in  the  ice-box  on  the 
sides  for  24  hours  without  finding  a  drop 
spilled. 

Customers  find  that  they  can  turn  the 
regular  amount  of  cream  for  their  cof¬ 
fee,  out  of  a  bottle,  with  no  trouble  of 
setting  milk  and  skimming ;  in  fact, 
some  of  our  customers  turn  cream  off 
into  a  separate  dish  for  morning  use,  as 
soon  as  the  milk  has  been  delivered. 


Milk  delivered  in  good  glass  bottles  has 
a  richer  appearance  than  when  turned 
into  crockery.  This  reason  alone  has 
sold  a  poorer  quality  of  milk  for  a  rival 
dealer,  before  we  were  making  use  of 
bottles;  customers  often  bought  an  extra 
quart  of  us,  and  then  would  tell  us  that 
they  found  on  trial,  ours  to  be  the  richer 
in  every  way  than  that  secured  from 
their  regular  milk  dealer.  But  they 
liked  the  bottle,  finding  it  so  handy  in 
many  ways.  As  one  friend  remarked, 
“  When  we  take  a  quart,  please  deliver 
it  in  two  pint  bottles,  then  husband  and 
I  can  each  have  one-half  of  the  cream.” 

Some  people  have  been  known  to  turn 
their  coffee  into  the  bottle,  while  one 
girl  said  that  she  turned  fine  grains  into 
the  bottle  to  soak.  Didn’t  I  bless  that 
bottle  when  I  reached  it  at  cleansing 
time  I  Friends  and  foes  alike  are  very 
indifferent  about  promptly  returning 
bottles,  never  seeming  to  realize  that  it 
is  a  constant  loss  of  income  to  us  to  have 
so  many  kept  back.  Often  a  gross  have 
to  be  purchased  for  the  want  of  perhaps 
three  bottles,  which,  if  bottles  had  been 
returned  every  morning,  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  Having  our  own 
named  bottles,  we  always  have  to  order 
in  gross  lots. 

Caps  Are  Expensive. — I  have  known 
a  customer,  even  if  sharply  looked  after, 
to  get  the  best  of  us,  and  get  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  10  or  more  bottles  before  re¬ 
turning  them.  Milk  sold  in  bottles 
weighs  more  for  a  given  quantity  than 
if  sold  in  a  can,  so  in  case  of  an  extra- 
large  route,  it  would  require  the  use  of 
an  extra  horse,  and  stronger  wagon,  for 
pulling  the  load.  As  a  bottle  holds  an 
exact  quart,  a  can  will  turn  even  full, 
eight  quarts  and  half  a  pint,  which,  if 
delivered  in  a  quart  measure,  would  not 
yield  eight  quarts,  because  one  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  over  measure  in  the  quart 
cup,  while  in  the  bottle,  customers  get 
just  the  quart  for  which  they  pay.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  slight  advantage 
defrays  the  cost  of  the  caps  used  or  not. 

In  my  opinion,  milk  should  sell  for  a 
higher  price  when  delivered  in  bottles, 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  caps,  of  loss 
from  breakage,  stolen  bottles,  and  for 
the  large  amount  of  time  required  to  fill, 
cap  and  load  the  supply  for  the  day. 

A  Bio  Job. — It  keeps  two  people  hus¬ 
tling  to  fill  and  cap  the  load,  every  morn¬ 
ing,  the  best  part  of  an  hour  ;  but  after 
once  loaded,  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
delivered,  while  it  is  in  handy  form  for 
delivery  by  child  help.  It  takes  more 
time  to  unload,  requires  more  space  for 
storage  of  empty  bottles,  than  it  does 
for  cans.  It  takes  the  cream  off  several 
hours  of  each  day  for  the  wife  to  keep 
the  bottles  washed  ready  for  the  route, 
while  there  are  still  the  same  number  of 
big  cans  to  be  washed  every  day. 

Any  person  thinking  of  going  into  the 
retail  milk  business  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  that  it  means  constant  hard  work 
upon  the  head  ones  of  the  firm,  to  keep 
it  in  working  order,  for  nothing  will 
cause  more  loss  of  trade,  than  a  badly- 
washed  can  or  bottle.  Sundays  require 
nearly  as  much  time  on  milk  work  as 
week  days.  Our  route  keeps  husband 
and  three  children  busy  delivering  until 
noon  Sundays,  while  the  wife  has  to  neg¬ 
lect  her  own  work,  in  order  to  keep 
bottles  clean,  and  cans,  pails,  etc.,  in 
thorough  order.  A  good  deal  of  time  is 
required  to  keep  the  books,  make  out  the 
bills,  and  collect  the  money  due.  The 
wife  of  this  firm  is  the  one  who  does  this 
work. 

Caps  cost,  on  an  average,  $40  or  $50  per 
year,  for  a  route  the  size  of  ours.  They 
must  be  kept  in  large  quantities,  for 
sometimes  express  companies  fail  to  get 
caps  ordered,  home  in  time.  It  is  very 
little  fun  to  run  out  of  caps,  and  find 
Sunday  at  hand,  then  perhaps,  Monday 
is  a  legal  holiday,  so  one  must  wait  until 
Tuesday  noon  for  his  caps,  which  must 
be  had  at  once.  Each  dealer  is  accom¬ 
modating,  and  has  helped  the  other  out 
by  the  loan  of  caps  when  they  failed  to 


come  on  time.  In  the  event  of  a  bad  tip- 
over  or  runaway,  the  loss  on  broken  bot¬ 
tles  would  be  large.  We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  bad  tip-overs  in  blizzard  time  when 
using  tin  cans,  but  have  so  far  been  for¬ 
tunate  since  using  glass  bottles,  s.  w. 


A  New  Zealand  farmer  recently  sold  a  pure¬ 
bred  Tamworth  sow  which  weighed,  dressed,  536 
pounds;  the  pork  was  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality. 

A  Deadwood  Dairy.— I  run  a  small  dairy,  and 
sell  butter  at  20  cents  a  pound  in  Summer  and  25 
cents  In  Winter.  The  price  Is  kept  down  by  the 
sale  of  large  quantities  of  oleomargarine.  Near¬ 
ly  every  boardinghouse  and  restaurant  In  our 
mining  camps  uses  oleomargarine.  In  a  town  of 
5,000  population,  one  firm  handles  700  pounds 
weekly,  another  800  pounds.  One  copy  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  made  me  85.  It  was  the  one  containing 
the  short  articles  on  the  good  points  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  cow,  and  enabled  me  to  sell  a  Short-horn 
cow  for  85  more  than  I  otherwise  could.  The 
worst  Winter  ever  known  here.  Snow  in  the 
hills  six  feet  deep,  while  in  the  farming  country, 
it  all  drifts  into  the  valleys.  MaDy  farmers  are 
shipping  hay  from  Nebraska.  J.  h.  w. 

South  Dakota. 

Sanitary  Milk  Pail.— Reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
called  my  attention  at  various  times  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  told  the  tinner  that  I  wanted  a  cover 
shaped  like  an  ordinary  slop-bucket  cover.  He 
said  it  would  have  to  be  pressed.  He  could  not 
make  it.  My  eyes  wandered  up  and  down  the 
shelves  full  of  kettles,  teapots,  pans,  etc.  They 
finally  rested  on  some  wash-dishes.  I  had  him 
show  me  the  largest  one  he  had.  He  did  not 
“tumble.”  I  placed  it  on  a  12-quart  milk  pail. 
It  fitted  exactly.  The  tinner  caught  on.  He  cut 
a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  covered  It  with  wire- 
cloth.  In  milking,  the  milk  spatters  too  much, 
but  it  is  better  than  an  open  pail.  With  a  Geo. 
Scott  stall  and  a  covered  pail,  the  milk  is  clean. 
Tip  the  pail  so  that  the  milk  will  collect  on  one 
side  of  the  cover,  then  it  does  not  spatter  so 
much.  If  this  sort  of  cover  is  patented,  let  them 
bring  suit  for  infringement.  The  law  ought  to 
allow  a  man  to  cover  his  milk  pail  with  a  wash 

sh  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  if  he  wants  to, 
without  being  liable  for  damages. 

Ohio.  GKO.  M.  BARBER. 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  75  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 16  25  @16  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton....  16  00  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 18  00  @19  00 

Red  dog,  per  ton . . . 17  00  @17  50 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  00  @  — 

Cake . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 2100  @  — 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  95  @  1  05 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  85 


Some  Facts  aboot 


A  Cream  Separator. 


(Saves  Endless  Work.) 

Vinton,  Iowa,  January  10, 1899. 

“About  one  year  ago  I  purchased  an  *  Alpha-Baby’ 
No.  2  after  giving  It  a  thorough  test  and  finding  that 
with  the  same  quantity  of  milk  we  were  able  to 
produce  three  pounds  more  butter  per  day  than  we 
were  getting  by  the  old  method.  This  was  with  the 
milk  from  12  cows.  I  am  satisfied  our  separator  has 
paid  for  itself  the  first  year,  besides  saving  an  end¬ 
less  amount  of  work  for  Mrs.  Austin  and  her  help  in 
the  house,  in  that  there  were  a  great  many  less  pans, 
etc.,  to  wash  and  keep  clean.  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
recommend  the ‘Alpha-Baby’ too  highly  to  any  one 
in  the  dairy  business.”  8.  B.  Austin. 


(Big  Difference  in  Results.) 

St.  Mary’s,  O.,  June,  1898. 

“We  have  finished  our  test  of  the  ‘Baby’  separator. 
We  made  the  tost  from  six  milkings.  The  milk  was 
well  mixed  and  carefully  divided.  The  half  skimmed 
by  the  separator  made  11  pounds  and  8  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter.  The  other  half  was  set  in  crocks  in  the  old  way, 
and  very  particular  care  taken  of  it.  It  made  8 
pounds  and  12  ounces.  This  is  almost  unbelievable, 
but  my  wife  is  willing  to  state  the  same  under  oath. 
We  sell  butter  at  16c.  to  20c.  per  pound,  so  that  the 
separator  will  make  us  a  net  profit  of  30c.  a  day  over 
the  old  way.  It  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  inside 
of  one  year,  with  our  seven  cows.  Calves  and  pigs 
are  doing  very  well  on  the  skim-milk.” 

F.  W.  Neddermann. 


(Any  Kind  of  Cream.) 

No.  Grafton,  Mass.,  1898. 

“The  Dairy  Turbine  ‘Alpha'  De  Laval  separator 
which  I  purchased  ir  September,  1896.  is  giving  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  I  have  separated  with  it  from  40  to 
80  cans  of  milk  per  day  ever  since.  Some  days  the 
temperature  of  milk  is  as  low  as  65  and  58  degrees, 
but  the  samples  of  skim-milk  show  only  from  .01  to 
.02  of  1  per  cent  of  butter-fat.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  making  the  cream  of  any  desired  thickness  that  I 
may  wish,  which  is  a  great  benefit  to  me,  as  1  can 
supply  cream  at  any  price  that  my  patrons  desire. 
Had  I  purchased  one  of  these  machines  several 
years  ago,  It  would  have  saved  me  a  good  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars.”  8.  L.  Davenport. 


(De  Laval  Superiority.) 

Webster  City,  Iowa,  January  19, 1899. 

“About  eighteen  months  ago  the  creamery  to 
which  we  had  been  hauling  milk  shutdown.  Our 
product  was  about  400  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and 
we  had  very  poor  conveniences  for  making  butter,  so 
concluded  we  would  try  a  cream  separator.  Being 
entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
machines,  we  thought  the  proof  of  the  pudding  was 
in  the  eating,  so  tried  a  Sharpies,  U.  S.  and  an 
‘Alpha-Baby’  side  by  side.  After  a  thorough  test  of 
six  weeks,  we  bought  the  ‘Alpha-Baby’  No.  2,  even 
though  it  cost  more  than  either  of  the  others.  Our 
reasons  for  making  such  a  decision  were,  first,  that  its 
capacity  was  more  than  advertised;  second,  it  run 
with  much  less  power;  and,  third,  it  is  of  better 
mechanical  construction  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of 
order. 

“At  the  time  of  selling  milk  to  the  creamery  we 
were  being  paid  for  only  3.3  pounds  of  butter  from 
109  pounds  of  milk.  After  purchasing  the  ‘Baby,’ 
we  weighed  200  pounds  of  milk,  which  was  separated 
and  churned,  and  the  product  was  eight  pounds  of 
butter,  cows  being  on  grass  without  grain.” 

C.  D.  Carpenter. 


TEST  IT. 

A  Babcock  tester  is  a 
good-  thing — one  of  the 
best  —  but  butter  yield 
under  average  conditions 
is  better.  Try  a  Shar¬ 
pies  Hand  Separator 
that  way  and  you  win 
every  time.  The  butter 
quality  is  better,  too, 
and  the  machine  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  durable,  easily 
understood,  easily 
washed,  no  repair  bills 
etc.  A  Trial  Free. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 

No.  25. 


Branches  : 
Toledo,  O. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H. Y. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  1899  CATALOGUE . 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


STOP  THE  WASTE. 

The  old-fashioned  milk  pan,  or  oven  the 
improved  deep  setting  creamery  does 
not  get  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk. 
Since  centrifugal  separators  cost  too 
\  much  money,  what  shall  you  do!  Why, 

USE  THE  AQUATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

it  gets  all  the  cream,  ..tops  all  waste 
and  does  it  cheaply.  Adapted  to  one  or 
more  cows.  Made  in  sizes  up  to  40 
cows.  Their  uso  improves  the  quality 
of  the  butter.  Prl  e  *5  to  $11.  Full 
particulars  and  catalogue  f  reo.  W e  want 
agents  everywhere.  These  separators 
are  good  sellers.  Write  at  once. 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
119  Factory  Sqr.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


THE  COWY 
ODOR 

which  is  so  objectionable  to 
mostpeople,  can  all  be  taken 
out  of  milk  by  using  the 

Champion 

Milk  Cooler 

,  and  Aerator. 

/ONT.nAVL  It  produces  a  perfect  flavor  In  the 
Cm  ID  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  Takes  out 
L— lUUK  all  odorsof  feed  stable,  etc. Simple 
t>|4«|  —anybody  can  use  It.  Send  for 

MILr\  free  book  “MILK.” 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co, 
Milk  Dealers'  Supplies.  39  Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  SAYS 
ABOUT 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Feb.  27th,  1899. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  dairy  machinery 
bought  of  your  company  two  years  ago,  including  a  No.  5 
Improved  U.  S.  Separator  and  a  Pony  Power,  is  working  well 
and  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  doing  all  and  even  more 
than  was  claimed  by  your  agent.  The  separation  is  perfect,  it 
runs  easily,  without  noise  or  friction,  and  it  is  easy  to  manage 
and  care  for.  Of  all  the  separators  placed  upon  the  market, 
there  is  none  that  excels  the  Improved  U.  S.  in  my  opinion. 

G.  W.  PIERCE,  President  Vt.  Dairymen’s  Ass’n, 
gi  Write  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  8 


Stock  Feeding  Problems. 


Cause  of  Mold  in  Ensilage 

In  April,  1887,  I  built  a  concrete  silo  in  my  barn 
14  x  14  feet,  and  28  feet  deep.  The  same  Spring  I 
planted  about  18  acres  of  corn,  tight  acres  of 
Stowell’s  Evergreen,  seven  acres  of  the  New 
Learning,  and  later  three  acres  of  common  yel¬ 
low  corn  so  as  to  have  them  all  mature  about 
one  time  for  the  silo.  The  early  part  of  the 
season  was  unfavorable  for  the  Evergreen,  and 
it  came  up  very  uneven,  but  we  went  over  it 
several  times  with  the  weeder.  But  it  still  looked 
discouraging,  so  I  planted  1%  bushel  of  Learning 
corn  good  and  thick,  the  hills  beiDg354  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  consequence  was  an  enormous 
crop  of  corn,  averaging  in  height  all  over  the  field 
about  11  feet,  about  10  or  12  stalks  to  a  hill,  and 
very  heavily  eared,  both  varieties  having  about 
two  ears  to  a  stalk.  I  let  it  mature  pretty  well 
before  putting  in  the  6ilo,  so  the  eight  acres 
nearly  filled  it.  The  next  day  after  filling,  I 
thrashed,  put  overlays  over  the  silo,  and  covered 
with  straw.  I  didn’t  see  it  again  until  January, 
when  we  opened  it,  removed  about  15  inches  of 
rotten  dirt  on  top,  and  the  rest  looked  like  a  bin 
of  yellow  corn.  There  wasn’t  a  bad  spot  in  it 
except  a  little  in  front  of  the  doors,  and  we  fed 
the  last  of  that  August  15  last.  In  1898,  1  planted 
all  the  New  Learning  for  the  silo,  and  didn’t 
cover  with  overlays  and  straw  as  I  did  the  year 
before.  The  Learning  was  well  matured,  yet  the 
stalk  and  leaves  were  greener  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  We  opened  the  silo  November  1,  and  found 
a  lot  of  green  mold  in  chunks  all  through,  but 
as  we  are  getting  down  nearly  half  it  is  some¬ 
what  better.  Do  you  suppose  that  Bmut  would 
cause  it,  or  would  a  mixture  of  the  Evergreen  be 
a  benefit  to  it  ?  I  was  thinking  of  planting  this 
year  for  the  silo,  say  two  parts  of  Learning  and 
one  part  of  the  Evergreen  mixed  in  the  hills.  I 
think  it  would  give  the  well-matured  corn  moist¬ 
ure  and  keep  better.  J.  m.  l 

Ridgway,  Ont. 

Ans. — The  difficulty  mentioned  is  one 
of  which  we  have  heard  complaint  from 
other  sources.  It  is  well  known  that, 
occasionally,  these  mold  spots  appear 
through  the  mass  of  the  ensilage,  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  cause  of  it  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained  If  the 
Learning  corn  had  been  somewhat  dry, 
especially  the  ldwer  leaves,  so  that  the 
material  would  not  have  settled  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  silo,  then  this  might  have 
caused  the  conditions  mentioned.  But 
as  the  leaves  were  still  greener  than  the 
corn  which  was  put  in  a  year  before, 
this  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  mold  spots.  The  smut  is  so  cut  up 
and  distributed  through  the  ensilage 
that  it  is  hardly  probable  it  has  caused 
the  trouble.  If  you  had  covered  the  top 
of  the  ensilage  with  about  one  foot  to  18 
inches  of  freshly-cut  second-growth 
clover,  you  would  have  saved  the  top  of 
it  from  spoiling.  As  a  usual  thing,  the 
S  to  well’s  Evergreen  corn  is  more  difficult 
to  make  keep  well  in  the  silo  than  are 
the  other  varieties  of  corn.  Sweet  corn 
possesses  such  a  percentage  of  sugar 
that  it  is  very  likely  to  produce  a  sour 
ensilage ;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
Case.  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Clover  in  the  Silo. 

Can’t  you  get  me  some  help  on  this  clover  en¬ 
silage  question  ?  I  have  been  watching  for  more 
than  a  year  for  some  farmer  to  rise  and  say  that 
he  has  a  successful  method  of  ensilaging  it,  but 
of  no  avail.  Of  course,  some  tell  me  that  it  can 
be  done,  but  it  does  not  keep  well — much  spoils. 
Well,  why  does  it  spoil  ?  Is  it  because  the  bac¬ 
teria  get  too  much  air  ?  If  it  is,  can’t  some 
shrewd  Yankee  find  a  way  to  keep  the  air  out  ? 
If  it  spoils  on  account  of  the  relavively  large 
amount  of  protein  it  contains,  cannot  our  learned 
beacon  lights  tell  us  in  what  condition  to  put  in 
the  clover,  or  what  we  can  add  thereto  to  insure 
it  keeping?  Or  perchance  what  mechanical 
means  to  use  to  smother  the  life  out  of  our  bac¬ 
terial  friends?  I  have  nine  acres  of  Crimson 
clover,  and  about  this  I  am  mainly  interested. 
Burton  City,  Ohio.  a.  h. 

Ans. — Our  experience  with  clover  en¬ 
silage  is  not  very  extensive.  We  have 
put  clover  into  our  silo  twice  only  ;  the 
first  time,  it  was  put  in  without  cutting 
with  our  ensilage  cutter.  This  came 
out  pretty  rank  in  odor,  yet  our  stock 
ate  it  and  did  well  on  it.  The  past  sea¬ 
son,  we  had  a  field  of  six  acres  of  heavy 
clover  ;  this  we  cut  and  carted  as  fast  as 
cut  to  our  barn,  and  ran  it  through  the 
ensilage  cutter.  It  all  packed  into  one 
silo,  15x16  feet,  and  28  feet  deep,  not 
half  filling  it.  When  we  cut  our  corn, 
the  silo  was  then  filled  with  corn.  The 
clover  ensilage  comes  out  fairly  well, 
yet  it  is  quite  black,  and  has  a  very 
strong  odor.  We  do  not  feed  it  to  our 


milch  cows,  for  we  thought  it  tasted 
in  the  milk.  We  feed  it  entirely  to  our 
oxen,  young  stock  and  dry  cows.  They 
eat  it  freely,  and  are  doing  well  on  it. 
A  silo  for  clover  ensilage  needs  to  be 
very  tight,  and  the  ensilage  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  so  that  no  air  can  get  to  it.  We 
think  it  more  difficult  to  keep  clover  en¬ 
silage  so  it  will  come  out  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  than  corn.  If  the  weather  is  so 
that  clover  can  be  dried  and  cured,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  preferable  to  making  ensilage  of 
it.  If  it  was  to  be  fed  to  steers  or  young 
stock,  it  will  go  further,  and  the  stock 
will  do  well  on  it ;  but  if  milch  cows  are 
to  be  fed  with  it,  we  would  say,  cure  the 
clover  and  house  it  dry.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

Tomatoes  as  Stock  Food. 

Of  what  value  are  tomatoes  to  feed  hogs  and 
hens  ?  Will  they  stop  hens  laying  ?  I  have 
heard  that  they  will.  t.  p. 

Union,  Me. 

Ans — Here  is  a  fair  comparison  of  to¬ 
matoes  with  some  other  vegetables,  some 
of  which  you  have,  doubtless,  fed  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 
Water,  makers,  formers,  fat 


Tomatoes .  94.4  0.8  3.9  0.4 

Cabbage .  76  8  1.8  4.9  0.3 

Pumpkins .  46.6  0.5  2.6 

Turnips .  62.2  1.0  6.1  0.1 

Asparagus .  94.0  1.8  3.3  0.2 

Celery .  94.4  1.4  3.0  1.0 


Remember  that  the  muscle-makers  rep¬ 
resent  the  food  that  makes  lean  meat 
and  muscle,  while  the  fat  and  fat-form¬ 
ers  make  the  animal  fats.  Tomatoes,  by 
this  standard,  are  inferior  to  cabbage  or 
turnips  as  stock  food,  yet  our  own  hens 
seem  very  fond  of  them.  Let  a  hen  get 
into  the  garden,  and  we  notice  that  she 


Brewers’  Grains  fob  Hens. — I  saw,  on 
page  163,  an  inquiry  about  brewers’ 
grains  for  fowls.  They  would  be  all 
right  as  a  side  feed,  if  one  do  not  expect 
to  make  much  out  of  the  hens.  I  have 
hauled  grains  for  12  years,  but  never 
fed  much,  as  I  kept  my  hens  for  the 
money  that  is  in  them,  and  I  paid  10,  15. 
and  20  cents  a  barrel  for  my  grains  I 
would  rather  feed  oa+s  at  30  cents,  or 
wheat  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  with  wheat 
middlings  and  ground  meat  or  scraps, 
than  grains  at  10  cents  per  barrel.  I  con¬ 
sider  them  worthless  unless  one  gets 
them  fresh  every  morning.  G.  w.  B. 

Ohio. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. —  Mr.  Samuel 
Cushman  is  all  right  (see  page  208  R 
N.-Y.  of  March  18),  “  Warning  Custom¬ 
ers.”  Rhode  Island  Red  fowls  are  a 
“  survival  of  the  fittest  ”  They  are  the 
natural  stock  of  a  region  east  of  Nar 
ragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  and  may  be  all  the 
way  to  Cape  Cod.  They  have  not  been 
taken  up  by  the  fanciers,  and  bred  to 
form  and  feather  to  any  great  extent, 
but  they  are  hardy,  prolific  layers,  good 
size,  quiet  disposition  and  good  mothers. 
Tney,  probably,  are  descended  from  the 
Puritans  and  Pilgrims  of  the  hen  tribe, 
i.  e.,  from  earliest  importations,  with 
later  admixtures.  So,  although  they 
may  have  characteristics  of  their  own, 
they  will  not  all  come  true,  and  an 
honest  breeder  cannot  guarantee  that 
they  will.  They  are  reds,  or  browns,  or 
buffs.  I  have  raised  them  for  three  years, 
and  I  like  them.  •  R.  k.  s. 

Connecticut. 


will  pick  at  the  tomatoes  first,  with  cab¬ 
bage  or  celery  next  to  her  taste.  There 
is  no  danger  that  tomatoes  will  “  dry 
off  ”  a  hen  provided  she  has  solid  food 
enough  to  produce  her  eggs.  It  wou’d 
be  a  mistake  to  feed  any  animal  on 
tomatoes  alone. 


Two  Hen  Doctors. — Two  years  ago,  I 
had  a  hen  die  from  eating  dry  grass  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year.  I  cut  her  craw 
open,  and  it  was  packed  full  of  dry  grass. 
So  last  week,  when  I  saw  one  of  my  fine 
hens  acting  the  same  way  as  the  one 
that  died  had  done,  I  knew  I  would 
lose  her  unless  she  got  relief.  For  three 
days,  she  couldn’t  eat,  and  I  saw  that 
she  had  an  immense  craw.  So  I  tied  her 
feet,  clipped  the  feathers  off  one  side 
of  her  craw,  took  a  sharp  knife,  cut  a 
slit  through  the  skin  about  1%  inch  long, 
then  cut  through  into  her  craw,  and 
took  out  two  big  handfuls  of  dead  grass. 
Wife  and  I  sewed  the  craw  together 
nicely  with  strong  white  thread,  then 
did  the  same  with  the  skin.  We  bathed 
the  cut  with  witch  hazel,  put  her  down 
on  the  barn  floor,  and  she  commenced  to 
scratch  and  eat  corn  immediately.  She 
has  never  refused  a  meal  since  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  is  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  w  r. 

Chickknhouse  Floor. — On  page  208, 
J.  E.  Stevenson  gives  some  advice  about 
a  floor  for  a  chickenhouse.  I  have  tried 
board  floors  and  earth  floors,  and  am 
preparing  to  put  a  cement  fljor  in  a  hen¬ 
house  just  as  A.  M.  C.  did.  On  top  of 
the  cement,  I  shall  put  two  or  three 
inches  of  dry  earth.  From  time  to  time, 
this  earth,  with  hen  manure  well  min¬ 
gled  with  it,  will  be  put  on  to  the  gar¬ 
den  or  lawn,  or  wherever  it  will  do  most 
good,  and  fresh  earth  scattered  again 
in  the  henhouse.  I  believe  that  is  the 


Mrs.  Axel  Kjer,  of  Gordonville,  Cape  Girard¬ 
eau  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  :  “  When  I  look  at  my  little 
boy  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
write  you.  Perhaps 
someone  will  see  my 
testimony  and  be  led  to 
use  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  and  be 
blessed  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  my  fifth 
child  and  the  only  one 
born  alive:  the  others 
have  died  from  lack  of 
nourishment  —  so  the 
doctor  said.  I  was  not 
sickly  in  any  way  and 
this  time  I  just  thought 
I  would  try  your  *  Pre¬ 
scription.’  I  took  nine 
bottles  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  it  carried  me 
through  and  gave  us  as 
fine  a  little  boy  as  ever 
was.  Weighed  ten  and 
one-lialf  pounds.  He 
is  now  five  months  old, 
has  never  been  sick  a 
day,  and  is  so  strong 
that  everybody  who 
sees  him  wonders  at 
him.  He  is  so  playful  and  holds  himself  up  so 
well.  I  would  like  to  see  this  in  print  for  so 
many  have  asked  me,  ‘  Do  you  think  those  are 
the  testimonials  of  the  people,  or  has  Dr.  Pierce 
just  made  them  up  and  printed  them  ?  ’  ” 

This  is  one  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  similar  letters  which  prove 

DR.  PIERCE’S 
FA  VOR1TE 
PRESCRIPTION 

to  be  the  greatest  of  all  medicines  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  organs 
distinctly  feminine.  It  is  the  only  prepara¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  devised  by  a  regularly 
graduated  physician — an  experienced  and 
skilled  specialist  in  the  diseases  of  women. 

It  is  a  safe  medicine  in  any  condition  of 
the  system.  It  contains  no  whisky,  alco¬ 
hol,  opium  or  other  narcotic,  and  therefore, 
does  not  cause  a  craving  for  stimulants.  It 
is  sold  by  medicine  dealers  everywhere, 
and  any  dealer  who  hasn’t  it  can  get  it. 
Don’t  take  a  substitute.  No  counterfeit  is 
.as  good  as  the  genuine  and  the  druggist 
who  says  something  else  is  “just  as  good 
as  Dr.  Pierce’s”  is  either  mistaken  or  is 
trying  to  deceive  you  for  his  own  selfish 
benefit.  Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
He  is  trifling  with  yeur  most  priceless 
possession — your  health — maybe  your  life 
itself.  See  that  you  get  what  you  ask  for. 


right  way  to  do.  I  can’t  keep  an  ordinary 
earth  floor  in  any  kind  of  shape.  There 
is  no  bottom  when  I  hoe  up  the  drop¬ 
pings.  More  or  less  earth  must  be  re¬ 
moved  anyway  at  every  cleaning,  so 
why  not  have  a  smooth  cement  bottom, 
shovel  up  clean  and  put  in  fresh  earth 
for  a  new  start  ?  R.  k,  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  great  trouble  with  a 
cement  floor  as  well  as  with  an  earth 
floor  is  its  liability  to  dampness.  Unless 
the  ground  be  thoroughly  drained,  the 
cement  floor  will  likely  become  damp, 
and  dampness  is  fatal  to  fowls.  Any 
kind  of  floor  must  be  dry,  and  a  board 
floor  is  best  to  secure  this. 


Suits  Everybody. 

We  guarantee  the  Star 
Incubator  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser  or  return  your 
money  without  question. 
No  other  incubator  com¬ 
pany  gives  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  They  want  their  in¬ 
cubators  to  stay  sold — we  don’t,  unless  the 
buyer  is  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best  on 
earth  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

NO  MOISTURE  to  be  supplied.  Catalogue  fret. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  COMPANY, 

.  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  O 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stoek,  ■Brooders  ~~ 

♦  — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ' 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  < 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


bfi&BAZON’S  POULTRY- CATALOGUE 

rpCCV  a  beauty ;  over  50  colored  plates.  Ulus- 

■  n  Efci  t rates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys.  Geese. 
>  Ducks  and  chickens ;  elves  prices  of  fowls  £  eggs.  Ftaeei 
Jftuyer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  poetafe.  etc. 

J.  8.  Brabazoa,  Jr.  &  Co..  Box  57,  Delavaa,  wta 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  standard- 

bred.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  eggcir.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Eggs.  Circula 

_ free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

C.  F.  GIFFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsvllle,  Ohio. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Buff  and  White. 

Eggs  from  prize-winners.  13,  $1 ;  26,  $2;  express  paid. 
Cnoice  cockerels,  $2.  C.  E.  Poindexter,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Eggs— SI  50  and  S2  per  sitting,  from 
Brown  Leghorn  stock  that  took  Second  Prize  New 
York  Show,  1899  Also,  White  Wyandottes.  Both 
farm  raised.  SHETLAND  FARM,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


Q  [■  PREMIUMS  on  85  entries,  Barred  and  White  P. 
00  Rocks, Wyandottes  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Javas  and  Minorcas.  Some  Boston  Winners.  Eggs, 
$1.50.  Circular.  GEO.  A.  CHAPIN,  Hampden,  Mass 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys.  Thoroughbreds.  Eggs  only.  List 
free.  FRED  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvilie,  Ill. 


EXHIBITION  BARRED 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

our  specialty.  Our  stock  direct  strains  of  Thomp¬ 
son’s  (Ringlet).  Hawkins  (Royal  Blue),  Bradley  Bros. 
New  York  Champion  and  Light  Blue  pullet  strain, 
having  birds  sired  by  New  York  Champion  and  King¬ 
let,  the  great  first-prize  males  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  Our  stock  equal  to  any,  and  prices  reason- 
ab.e.  Did  you  see  our  display  pen  on  exhibition  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show?  Eggs,  $1  per  13;  $3  per 
50;  $5  per  1U0.  Address  RIVER  BANK  POULTRY 
YARDS,  Catskill  Station,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes  — Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Geo.  R.  Schauber,  Box  Y,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 


Best  Fabm  Bref-ds. — Buff  Rocks,  Buff 

Leghorns,  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  now. 
SAMUEL  DDNBtR,  Klkhorn,  Wis. 


nnill  TQV- Ten  Leading;  Varieties.—  Larg- 
lUUL  I  VI  I  est  practical  breeder  in  Ohio. 

CHAS.  McCLAVE,  New  London,  O.  Box  600. 


Selected  Matings  in  Standard-bred 

Rocks,  Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  Pekin 
Ducks.  Eggs,  $1.50.  My  hobby  is  to  give  what  I 
promise.  List  free.  BUN  MORELAND,  Pataskala,  O. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  II.  1. 


For  Sale — 200  W.  &  B.  Rocks, W.  Wyan.  &  B.Leg.  Eggs. 
50c.  per  13.  Stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


Eggs  for  Hatching.  —  See  Wixon's 

advertisement  last  week. 


LOUSY  SITTING  BENS 

will  leave  their  next.  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner — 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  it  on.  It  will  not  injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  size  lOe 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTRY 
BOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  807  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


THEY  HATCH  MILLIONS 


J  lucks.  Turkeys 

s  in  every  state 


Df  Chickens, 
and  other  fow 

and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
In  many  foreign  countries— 

THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORS. 

Used  by  the  largest  poultry  | 

Srssders,  duck  and  broiler  farms 
•vsrywhere.  H%ve  taken  over  ' 

(.©©  flret  prizes  in  all  kinds  of  competition. 

Ths  easiest  to  handle,  cheapest  to  operate, 
surest  in  results  and  most  handsome  and 
durable  in  construction,  168  p.  catalog  and  supplement 

FREE.  Prairie  State  lacubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


’HICKEN  MONEY 


Ana 

hovr 


_ _ _ 

ml  to  get  It;  how  to  mate,  breed,  feed  and 
market  poultry.  Cuts  and  plana  for 
building  poultry  houses  and  cost  of  sarne. 


■  nunu  u  ecu v  *  *  cijui  * 

is  contained  in  our  Poultry  Guide. 


pSpSij. 

1  Circulars  free. 

1  Send  6o.  for 
■  Jllus.  Catalog.  | 

At  HATCH  CHICKENS 

§cif  BY  STEAM— 

mSk&.  simple,  perfect,  seif  regulating 

rf  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

1  Thousands  In  successful  operation. 

1  Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made 
GEO.  II.  STAHL, 

[  114  to  122  8.  6th  St..  Quincy,  XII. 

Ceti? 

logue 

4  ots. 

1  «i 

TJH.K  1MPR.O  V  ED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
eelf-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circular*  FREE. 

EO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

Special  60  Day  Discount  Sale 
on  our  Latest  Improved  Standard  Incu 
bators  and  Brooders  Large  valuable 
Catalogue  and  Discount  Sheet  for  6c. 
Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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Ailing  Animals. 

AN8WEB8  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBOENE. 


Northern  Mules  for  Florida. 

X  contemplate  going  to  Florida  in  October  this 
year.  Can  I  take  my  team  of  mules  along,  or  is 
there  too  much  risk  in  acclimating  them.  They 
were  raised  in  this  State.  w.  w. 

Iowa. 

Mules  are  naturally  adapted  to  the 
southern  climate.  There  should  be  little 
risk  in  taking  them  from  Iowa  to  Florida 
at  that  time. 

Preventing  Sow  Coming  in  Heat. 

I  have  a  sow  pig  about  six  months  old  which  I 
wish  to  fatten  in  the  Fall  for  butchering.  What 
will  prevent  it  coming  in  heat  this  Spring  and 
Summer?  a.  h.  e. 

Maryland. 

The  sow  can  readily  be  prevented  from 
coming  in  heat  only  by  spaying.  The 
operation  can  be  easily  and  safely  per¬ 
formed  by  any  qualified  veterinarian. 

Cow  Lost  One  Quarter  of  Udder. 

My  cow  has  lost  one  quarter  of  her  udder;  very 
often  there  is  water  in  that  quarter.  She  will  be 
fresh  about  June.  Do  you  think  I  will  have'  any 
trouble  with  her  udder  at  that  time  ?  e.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  teat, 
you  are  not  likely  to  have  any  trouble 
with  that  quarter  at  the  next  calving. 
It  may  or  may  not  fill  up,  depending 
upon  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  that  caused  tae  quarter  to  go  dry. 
If  the  quarter  went  dry  the  past  season, 
it  will  be  quite  liable  to  come  all  right 
again,  but  not  if  of  longer  standing. 

Garget  in  One  Quarter  of  Cow's  Udder. 

One  of  my  Jersey  cows  had  one  quarter  of  her 
udder  swollen.  As  I  could  discover  no  markB  of 
a  bruise  or  any  discoloration,  I  cannot  account 
for  it.  It  yielded  to  the  usual  treatment  for 
caked  udder,  washing  with  a  weak  solution  of 
warm  water  and  lye.  The  cow's  general  health 
and  condition  appeared  normal.  What  was  the 
cause  ?  c.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

Being  confined  to  one  quarter  the  in¬ 
flammation  was  most  likely  due  to  some 
local  cause — a  bruise  or  other  injury.  A 
very  slight  bruise,  which  might  leave  no 
mark  on  the  udder,  will  sometimes  cause 
such  inflammation.  The  cow  lying  with 
the  udder  pressing  on  a  stone  or  other 
hard  body,  or  in  a  cramped  position  so 
as  to  cause  undue  pressure  on  a  quarter, 
may  be  sufficient  to  cause  inflammation. 
Previous  inflammation  in  a  quarter  pre¬ 
disposes  that  quarter  to  subsequent  at¬ 
tacks. 

Foot-rot  in  a  Steer. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  steer  that,  I  noticed  in  the 
Fall,  was  lame,  and  on  examination  found  the 
space  between  the  hoof  raw,  which  I  washed 
and  covered  with  pine  tar.  For  a  time,  he  seemed 
to  get  better,  but  now  it  has  extended  to  all  four 
feet.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  j.  i.  h. 

Virginia. 

Foot-rot  in  cattle  is  sometimes  con¬ 
tagious',  and  at  other  times  becomes 
contagious  from  neglect.  If  there  is 
any  diseased  or  detached  horn,  pare  it 
away.  Then  clean  and  swab  the  dis¬ 
eased  surface  with  a  five-per-cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  after  which  apply 
your  tar  dressing.  Repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  once  or  twice  a  week  until  entirely 
cured.  Three  or  four  applications  are 
usually  sufficient.  If  the  carbolic  acid 
fail  to  kill  the  disease,  try  ordinary 
muriatic  acid,  with  which  cauterize  the 
diseased  surface,  using  a  swab  as  before, 
and  then  dress  with  the  tar. 

Constipation  or  Impaction  in  a  Cow. 

I  lost  a  cow  the  other  day  from  constipation. 
She  was  a  large,  young  cow.  Her  feed  was  hay, 
with  straw  once  a  day,  with  four  quarts  of  bran 
a  day.  What  should  I  do  if  I  should  have  any 
other  that  way  ?  e.  s.  p. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

I  would  advise  giving  such  a  cow  one- 
half  to  one  pound  each  Epsom  and  com¬ 
mon  salt  (according  to  the  size  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animal)  with  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  ginger  and  a  teacupful 
of  molasses  dissolved  in  two  or  three 
pints  of  warm  water.  Then  give  every 
four  hours  one  dram  each  of  powdered 
nux  vomica  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
with  two  drams  of  ginger  in  one-half 
pint  cold  water.  Also  give  injections  of 
one  to  two  quarts  warm  soapsuds  every 
hour  or  two.  If  there  is  no  relief  in  24 
hours,  repeat  the  dose  of  salts,  or  prefer¬ 


ably,  replace  the  common  salt  with  30 
to  60  drops  of  croton  oil.  The  croton 
can  best  be  administered  mixed  with  a 
little  raw  linseed  or  sweet  oil.  If  the 
animal  should  be  in  much  distress  or 
appear  to  be  feverish,  a  qualified  veteri¬ 
narian  ought  to  be  employed  at  once. 

Heifer  with  Brain  Trouble. 

The  first  intimation  of  anything  wrong  with  a 
yearling  heifer  in  good  order  was  on  March  3, 
when  she  ran  violently  about  the  yard  in  aud 
among  the  other  stock,  in  an  excited  and  wild 
manner.  She  was  placed  in  the  stable  and  ate 
very  little  of  hay  and  bran  mash.  When  let  out 
in  the  yard  next  day,  she  acted  in  nearly  the 
same  manner.  March  6,  while  in  the  stable,  she 
ran  furiously  against  the  side  and  fell  over  in 
the  manger.  The  next  day  she  again  ran  very 
violently  about  the  yard,  fell  on  her  side,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  appearing  as  In  a  fit;  did  not  froth. 
When  placed  in  the  stable  at  this  writing,  she 
lies  on  her  side  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
nearly  dead.  What  is  her  disease?  What  can, 
or  would  you  have  done  for  her  ?  n.  b.  l. 

New  York. 

The  symptoms  indicate  an  injury 
or  disease  of  the  brain.  Treatment 
would,  probably,  have  been  useless.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms, 
the  heifer  might  have  been  utilized  for 
beef,  if  on  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  trouble  was  due  to  some  brain 
lesion  unaccompanied  by  fever. 

Constipation  in  Sheep. 

What  causes  constipation  in  sheep  ?  During 
early  Winter  they  were  fed  either  hay  or  straw 
once  a  day,  and  ensilage  once.  I  am  feeding  a 
small  mess  of  bran  and  gluten  now.  One  sheep 
was  taken  with  impaction  of  the  stomach;  I  gave 
her  four  ounces  sulphate  of  soda,  waited  one 
day,  and  as  it  did  not  seem  to  act,  gave  one  ounce 
oil.  The  next  day  I  gave  another  ounce  of  oil 
and  saved  the  sheep’s  life.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  give  a  larger  dose  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda  at  first  ?  h.  l.  c. 

New  York.  • 

Constipation  is  not  uncommon  in  sheep 
that  have  been  fed  exclusively  on  a  dry 
diet  for  three  or  four  months.  They 
ought  to  receive  some  succulent  food,  at 
least  two  or  three  times  a  week  during 
the  Winter.  The  feeding  of  ensilage 
should  prevent  your  sheep  from  suffer¬ 
ing  from  constipation  to  any  extent. 
The  ease  you  report  must  have  been  due 
to  indigestion  from  some  other  cause. 
Four  ounces  of  either  the  Epsom  or 
Glauber  salts  is  a  medium  dose  for  the 
sheep.  A  half  tablespoonful  of  ginger 
with  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  mo¬ 
lasses  could  have  been  added  to  the 
drench  to  advantage.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  repeat  the  dose  of  salts  in  24 
hours,  instead  of  giving  the  oil,  which  is 
not  a  reliable  purgative  for  either  sheep 
or  cattle. 

Cutaneous  Quittor  and  Siringhalt  in  Hotses. 

1.  There  is  an  oil  field  near  here,  and  a  good 
many  persons  are  engaged  in  hauling  oil  supplies 
from  this  point  to  the  field.  Horses  are  attacked 
sometimes  by  a  disease  commonly  known  as  “salt 
water”.  This  trouble  attacks  the  foot  at  the 
coronet,  generally;  follows  a  cut  or  bruise  of  the 
flesh;  is  attended  by  much  inflammation,  some 
swelling,  and  the  animal  suffers  greatly.  In 
some  cases,  the  disease  makes  an  opening 
through  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  It  often  causes 
the  hoof  to  come  off;  but  when  this  does  not  oc¬ 
cur,  it  grows  in  a  rough  and  ugly  shape,  with  a 
bulge  or  enlargement  where  the  sore  commenced , 
crooking  the  foot  and  leaving  the  horse  perma¬ 
nently  lame.  The  teamsters  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  mineral  from  the 
oil  wells,  as  the  horses  are  driven  through  the 
waste  from  the  wells.  What  is  the  proper  name 
of  this  disease,  its  cause,  and  the  remedy  ?  2. 
What  causes  a  horse  to  have  stringhalt?  Will 
you  give  remedy,  if  any  ?  w.  k.  j. 

West  Virginia. 

1.  Cutaneous  quittors  are  usually  due 
to  bruises  or  other  injuries  of  the  cor¬ 
onet,  although  they  frequently  develop 
without  any  known  cause.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  these  cases  are  aggravated, 
or  possibly  caused,  by  the  refuse  from 
the  oil  wells.  The  frequent  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  some  localities  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  due  to  irritating  mud  through 

which  the  horses  have  to  travel. 

# 

To  treat  satisfactorily  the  various 
forms  of  quittor  you  describe,  would  re¬ 
quire  the  personal  attention  of  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinary  surgeon.  Difficult  sur¬ 
gical  operations  are  often  necessary.  No 
definite  line  of  treatment  can  be  laid 
down  that  would  be  adapted  to  all  cases. 
At  the  outset,  if  there  is  much  fever,  a 
poultice  (sprinkled  with  a  solution  of 


sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc)  should  be 
applied  until  the  fever  is  reduced.  If  an 
abscess  or  pipe  forms,  it  shoiild  be  freely 
opened  and  injected  daily  with  a  one- 
fifth-per-cent  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  a  one  to  two-per-cent  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc  or  chlor¬ 
ide  of  zinc,  or  a  five-per-cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  As  soon  as  the  pipes  fill 
up,  treat  as  an  ordinary  wound  of  the 
coronet.  During  treatment,  the  horse 
should  be  fed  a  light  laxative  diet. 
Whenever  the  legs  become  soiled  with 
the  irritating  mud,  they  should  be 
washed  with  warm  water,  and  dried  as 
soon  as  the  horse  is  placed  in  the  stable. 

2.  Stringhalt  is  believed  to  ba  due  to 
some  injury  or  disease  in  or  about  the 
region  of  the  hock.  Some  cases  appear 
to  be  simply  a  reflex  nervous  action. 
There  is  no  known  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment,  although  a  few  cases  have  been 
relieved  by  surgical  operation. 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most 

Sowerful  and 
urable  made. 
We  have  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  i 
needs  In  this  11ns. 

Towers, 
Tanks  ant I 
Pumps, 

Cullers,  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc, 

f  w  w  w  —  ...  AND 

,  UJ&EUIALu;  points,  free!" 

.  Appleton  Mftj.  Gom 
i  *7 /wffoA _ BATAVIA,  ILL,  1 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


Got 

our  prices 
&  Catalogue 
of  Stfeep 
Powers,  hand 
and  power  Corn 
Shelters,  Feed  Cutters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled 
Mowers,  Wood  Saws,  Engines — 3  to  25  Horse  Power, 
stationary.  8.  8.  ME88INUEK  «fc  SON.  Tatainy, 


If  You  Want  More  Power 


than  yon  can  pet  from  a  SMALLEY 
TREAD  POWER  then  buy  one  of  these 

SMALLEYFASM  ENGINES 

They  are  the  newest  and  best  known 
to  the  engine  building  art.  A  new 
LOCK  Valve  makes  them  explosion- 
proof.  Made  in  three  sizes— 2  to  6 
H.  P.  It  is  constructed  from  our  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
users  of  lightsteara  power.  Every¬ 
thing  —  material,  design  and 
workmanship  are  the  best. 

ABE  cheap,  quality 
Don’t  think  of  buying  until  you 
get  our  FREE  CATALOGUE  on 
FARM  POWERS. 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  22,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


the 


The  Brood  Mure.  The  condition  of  the 
mare  dotermines  the  health  of  the  colt.  Do 
not  look  for  a  vigorous  foal  from  an  improperly 
fod  dam.  She  must  have  sustaining  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Food  is  rich 
in  the  necessary  elements.  It  is  properly  bal¬ 
anced  and  does  not  heat  tho  blood.  It  is  kiln- 
dried  and  is  the  best  feed  for  the  brood  maro. 

Forfull  information,  address  Science  Dept.. 

THE  AM EKICAN  CERE  VI  CO., 

1339  Moniutnock  ISldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

wpr  e.pnwc*  ft. t  .  -  .  _  .  .  . 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

□  It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Kvery  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis : 

Ammonia . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

’Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Compant  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


O 


RAISE  THE  CALVES 


o 


on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 
“Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows." 

JF.  H.  Cooley,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y^_ 

Auk  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 
i.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  III. 


N .  x. 

o 


SFND  ioc.  FOR  BOOKLET 

telling  about  Sorghum  as  a  Stock  Food,  How  to  Grow 
Cattle  Beets  and  How  to  Make  Cement  Floors. 
Address  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Box  D,  Oxford,  O. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  is  thetimefor  liff)f)f)  1*11110  |#C  to  sleep 

farmers  to  put  VTUUUUnllUIVd  with 

“  PU3»Ol.» 

HOWARD  B.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  lv: 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N, 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  offer 
arguments  in  favor  of 

Low-Wheeled, 

Wide-Tire, 

Short-Turning, 
Broad-Platform 
Wagons. 


Every  farmer 
knows  he 
ought  to  have 
one;  it  is  only 
a  question  of 
“where  can  I 
buy  a  good  one 
with  the  least 
money.” 

The  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon 
Co.,  of  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Michigan,  wcro  tho 

first  to  build  such  a  wagon,  JS  fM  They  sell  a  good  steel  wheel  I  O  T\ 

and  the  only  ones  who  give  M  fm  Jj/W  wagon  AS  LOW  AS  9lOiUUi 

tho  farmer  a  choico  be-  JSti/M  Tho  wagon  with  movablo  platform  shown  in 

tween  steel  and  wood  wheels.  _  this  picture  is  the  ono  recommended  by  the 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Farms,  and  is  tho  only  truck  over  adopted  by  the  D.  S 
Government.  Tho  platform  is  easily  removed  and  stakes  placed  on  bolsters,  then  it  is  ready  for 
an  ordinary  wagon  box.  The  wheels  turn  under  the  load.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices 


They  supplied 
the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  with 
all  the  Trucks 
they  used  in 
the  Cuban 
w  a  r.  They 
build  more 
Farm  Trucks 
than  all  other 
builders  com¬ 
bined. 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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“  Some  bottles  require  to  be  washed  sometimes  four 
or  five  times  each  to  remove  the  specks  of  dried  soapine 
or  other  washing  powders  used  by  the  customers  in 
the  efforts  to  cleanse  the  bottle,”  says  the  dealer  who 
describes  A  Bottled-milk  Dairy  on  page  267.  And  to 
think  that  all  this  might  be  saved  if  the  person  cleans¬ 
ing  (?)  the  bottle  would  rinse  it  thoroughly  with  cold 
water,  before  scalding  it  I  The  teacher  of  domestic 
science  has  a  great  work  before  her  in  explaining  the 
chemistry  of  commonplace  cleanliness. 

• 

•  • 

It  would  seem  that  the  business  world  has  gone  daft 
on  the  subject  of  trusts  and  combinations.  Not  a  day 
passes  but  we  read  reports  of  from  one  to  a  dozen  new 
combinations.  Some  of  the  older  ones  seem  to  prosper; 
others  are  having,  or  have  had,  all  sorts  of  trouble. 
The  figures  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  in 
these  new  aggregations  are  enormous  ;  $20,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  are  common  ones.  The  capitalization  is 
generally  far  beyond  actual  values.  The  whole  thing 
looks  to  an  outsider  like  a  gigantic  speculation.  If 
all  or  the  greater  part  succeed,  it  will  mean  the  great¬ 
est  industrial  revolution  in  history  ;  if  they  fail,  it 
will  mean  the  greatest  financial  upsetting  ever  known. 
The  promoters  will  have  their  nests  fully  feathered  ; 
outsiders  must  suffer. 

■ 

•  • 

The  appropriation  for  free  rural  mail  delivery  was 
increased  by  the  last  Congress  from  $150,000  to  $300,000 
a  year.  Experience  shows  that  such  delivery  is  not 
extravagant ;  in  most  places  where  introduced,  it  has 
paid  its  way,  and  in  some,  it  yields  a  profit.  It  is 
said  that,  if  members  of  Congress  were  less  afraid  of 
the  political  effect  of  abolishing  petty  fourth-class 
post  offices,  free  rural  delivery  might  be  extended  to 
many  districts  at  less  cost  than  the  existing  service. 
Rural  postmen  are  paid  only  $400  a  year,  and  Jiave  to 
provide  their  own  horses  ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  outside  business  in  addition,  a  right  de¬ 
nied  to  other  carriers.  In  the  southern  States,  the 
free  delivery  is  unprofitable,  because  of  the  scattered 
population  and  percentage  of  illiteracy.  In  the  west¬ 
ern  States,  bad  roads  are  the  greatest  impediment. 


One  of  the  saddest  experiences  in  life  is  to  have  a 
member  of  one’s  family  afflicted  with  a  mental  trouble. 
In  town  and  country  alike,  many  homes  have  this 
shadow  resting  upon  them.  The  blight  of  insanity 
has  crept  across  the  threshold  of  farm  homes,  and 
changed  the  entire  course  of  family  life  therein.  In 
some  cases,  efforts  are  made  to  care  for  the  sufferer  at 
home,  and  some  patient  wife  or  sister  accepts  a  new 
and  ceaseless  burden  without  complaint.  The  home 
life  is  changed,  and  a  nameless  dread  and  anxiety 
find  a  place  in  every  heart.  But  what  else  can  be 
done  with  such  a  patient  ?  Most  States  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  for  building  and  maintaining  institu¬ 
tions  where  the  insane  may  be  cared  for.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  are  now  mostly  called  “  Hospitals”,  and  as 
a  rule,  they  are  crowded  with  a  certain  class  of 
patients.  Our  experience  has  been  that,  in  most  cases, 
these  “hospitals”  are  houses  of  detention  where  the 
individual  patient  has  small  chance  of  being  cured. 
Many  of  these  unfortunates  are  put  there  by  relatives 
who  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  are  rarely 
visited,  and  little  interest  is  taken  in  their  possible 
cure.  The  average  patient  is  lost  in  one  of  these  great 
elegant  jails  for  the  insane.  There  is  little  hope  for 
that  careful  and  sympathetic  oversight  without  wliich 
a  diseased  mind  cannot  be  healed.  Formerly  the 
victims  of  epilepsy  were  put  with  the  insane,  but  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  at  least,  they  are  now 
separated.  This  is  well,  and  we  might  well  go  farther 


and  divide  the  insane  into  classes — avoiding  the  great 
palaces  now  in  use  and  grouping  the  patients  so  that 
they  may  receive  better  individual  care.  Something 
of  this  plan  is  followed  with  success  in  Belgium. 
Many  of  our  insane  asylums  are  to-day  jails  rather 
than  hospitals,  for  the  idea  grows  with  the  public  that 
there  is  little  hope  for  a  crazed  mind.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cure  such 
afflicted  people. 

•  • 

The  American  Apple  Consumers’  League  promises 
to  be  a  great  success.  When  told  about  it,  most  peo¬ 
ple  say  at  once,  “  I  want  to  join!”  The  idea  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  consumption  of  good  apples  will  appeal 
to  all  Americans  who  are  worth  appealing  to.  The 
apple  is  the  great  American  fruit.  It  gives  health  to 
those  who  eat  it.  We  want  a  fair  measure  of  wealth 
to  follow  those  who  produce  it — not  only  follow,  but 
catch  up  to  them.  The  orange  and  banana  are  well 
enough  for  an  occasional  change,  but  for  a  steady, 
old-time  friend,  a  juicy,  fragrant  apple  takes  the  lead. 
The  American  Apple  Consumers'  League  will  begin 
with  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  until  raw  and  baked 
apples  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Then  we  will  be¬ 
gin  on  the  private  citizens  in  town  and  city,  and  show 
them  how  they  are  neglecting  one  of  the  best  things 
in  life  when  they  refuse  to  keep,  a  barrel  of  good  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  cellar.  The  town  child  has  too  much  brick 
and  stone  in  his  blood ;  we  must  feed  him  a  barrel  or 
two  of  apples  every  year,  or  there  won’t  be  any  Amer¬ 
ican  soil  in  him.  You  ought  to  join  the  League  !  Go 
out  and  call  for  apples  whenever  you  eat  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  table  1 

•  • 

Thebe  is  a  movement  among  Connecticut  farmers  to 
reorganize  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  A  bill  is 
before  the  legislature  to  establish  a  new  board,  made 
up  of  members  elected  by  the  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Pomological  Society,  State  Grange,  Bee 
Keepers’  Association,  Sheep  Breeders’  Association, 
and  a  representative  from  the  New  Haven  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  the  Agricultural  College.  These 
representatives  are  to  form  one  central  organization, 
without  losing  any  of  the  individuality  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  associations  and  societies.  In  one  way,  this  seems 
like  a  very  desirable  thing.  We  have  always  thought 
that  State  farmers’  organizations  have  been  weak  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  unable  to  get  together.  There 
is  union  in  organization,  and  one  single,  strong  body, 
representative  of  various  types  and  classes  of  farm¬ 
ing,  would  have  a  power  and  force  that  the  separate 
organizations  working  alone,  could  not  acquire.  There 
maybe  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  that  we  do  not 
understand,  but  looking  at  the  thing  in  a  general 
way,  the  idea  of  getting  together  in  one  strong,  rep¬ 
resentative  organization,  seems  to  be  a  great  advance 
along  higher  and  broader  lines. 

• 

•  • 

0 

A  confidence  operator,  recently  arrested  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  claimed  to  have  made  $300,000  by  selling  brass 
borings  for  gold.  This  is  an  old,  old  trick,  like  the 
time  dishonored  gold  brick  ;  yet  victims  in  plenty  are 
found  for  both.  More  insidious  frauds,  now  baiting 
their  hooks  for  the  rural  districts,  are  the  speculative- 
investment  sharks.  Within  the  past  few  months, 
great  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost  in  the  stock 
market.  A  person  who  reads  how  one  man  made 
$700,000  in  sugar,  and  another  half  a  million  in  rail¬ 
way  stocks  is  very  likely  to  become  affected  with  the 
mania  for  speculation.  This  is  fully  understood  by 
clever  swindlers,  who  are  now  flooding  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  with  circulars  which  promise  profits  of  1,000 
per  cent  on  small  investments  made  through  them. 
One  would  think  their  claims  too  preposterous  to 
attract  any  one,  but  they  find  a  plentiful  crop  of  vic¬ 
tims.  One  of  these  swindlers,  who  represented  the 
mythical  firm  of  “Sloan,  Blair,  King  &  Co.,”  was  re¬ 
cently  arrested  in  New  York  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  He  is  said  to  have  received  over  $1,200,  within 
a  few  weeks,  from  his  victims,  his  Wall  Street 
operations  being  entirely  a  myth. 

•  • 

The  war  news  from  the  Philippines  gives  the  true 
American  citizen  a  queer  mixture  of  feelings.  Our 
boys  in  blue  are  showing  their  fighting  qualities 
under  terrible  conditions.  In  a  new  land  under  trying 
conditions  of  climate  and  living,  they  are  fighting  like 
heroes,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  them.  But  how 
humiliating  it  is  to  think  that  this  splendid  display  of 
courage  and  endurance  is  made  against  men  who  fight 
for  the  God-given  right  to  govern  themselves  The 
late  war  was  begun  “  in  the  interests  of  humanity  !  ” 
When  Admiral  Dewey  smashed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the 
bay  of  Manila,  he  destroyed  Spain’s  power  to  harm  us 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  What  further  business  had 
this  country  in  the  Islands  ?  We  are  now  told  that  it 
is  a  question  largely  of  trade.  The  American  farmer 
is  greatly  interested  in  the  production  of  cotton, 


sugar,  tobacco  and  wool.  “  Trade  ”  with  the  Philip¬ 
pines  means,  among  other  things,  that  vast  quantities 
of  these  products  will  be  grown  on  the  Islands,  and 
sent  to  this  country.  The  policy  of  England  has  been 
to  find  foreign  markets  for  her  manufactured  goods, 
and  take  food  and  fiber  in  return.  Germany  is  follow¬ 
ing  along  the  same  line,  and  it  means  privation  and 
ruin  to  the  farmer.  To  an  American  farmer,  whether 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  “  humanity  ”  or  a  matter  of 
trade,  the  war  with  the  Filipinos  must  be  considered 
a  great  mistake. 

Maryland  is  leading  the  eastern  States  in  efforts 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  San  Jos£  scale  on  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  The  description  of  the  methods  employed 
in  fumigating,  which  is  begun  this  week,  shows  how 
simple  yet  how  exact  the  Maryland  system  is.  No 
a-gument  is  necessary  to  show  the  importance  of 
f  amigating  at  the  nursery.  That  is  the  place  to  make 
sure  of  the  work.  In  handling  this  deadly  gas,  the 
utmost  care  is  required.  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
has  organized  a  system  which  appears  to  insure  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy,  even  when  the  chemicals  are  handled 
by  men  of  average  intelligence.  Every  fumigating 
house  in  the  State  has  been  measured,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  cyanide  of  potash  required  to  fill  each 
house  with  gas  is  weighed  out  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  experiment  station.  The  nurseryman  has  nothing 
to  do  but  use  his  measure  of  acid,  and  drop  in  the 
package  of  cyanide.  We  give  careful  and  minute 
details  regarding  this  operation,  being  satisfied 
that,  before  long,  all  nurserymen  will  be  obliged  by 
public  sentiment,  if  not  by  law,  to  guarantee  their 
stock  as  “  fumigated" .  They  would  do  well  to  get  in 
ahead  of  the  crowd. 

■  • 

BREVITIES. 

PLANT  TREES. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree  ? 

We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea ; 

We  plant  the  masts  to  carry  the  sails, 

We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales. 

The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  beam  and  knee; 

We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree  ? 

We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me; 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 

We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the  doors, 

The  beams,  the  siding,  all  parts  that  be  ;• 

We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree  ? 

A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 

We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag, 

We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country’s  flag, 

We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free; 

We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

—Henry  Abbey. 

Spring’s  here!  To  the  work! 

A  sore  throat  is  a  wind  brake. 

Oats  without  nitrogen  are  oughts. 

Hard  cider  is  “  whine  sap  ”  apple. 

Don’t  spray  too  early  for  apple  scab. 

Condensed  rape  makes  good  mutton. 

Absorbing  sorrows  is  like  grafting  sigh  uns. 

A  little  drag  behind  the  cultivator  will  pay. 

The  wife  beater  is  the  man  for  the  (whipping)  post. 

It’s  the  men  behind  the  beguns  who  determine  results. 

We  bring  things  up  by  bringing  them  down  to  business. 

The  man  who  loses  his  head  over  air  castles  is  air  “  tight.” 

Mr.  Bighead  carries  a  busy  B.  inside  and  outside  his  head. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  demand  for  a  second  plate. 

A  shady  reputation  doesn’t  make  a  pleasant  resting  place. 

“  Pumping  cows!  ”  is  the  beef  cattle  man’s  name  for  dairying. 
“  Let  the  blessed  sunshine  ”  into  the  crop.  Don’t  crowd  the 
plants. 

The  dishorned  cow  has  no  rings  on  her  horns.  How  do  you  tell 
her  age  1 

The  agricultural  colleges  should  observe  April  14— the  birthday 
of  ex-Senator  Morrill. 

Yes,  sir,  it’s  layer  grafting  to  breed  up  your  hens  by  introduc¬ 
ing  selected  laying  stock. 

Why  Is  the  sale  of  “  renovated  ”  butter  like  a  hen  crossing  the 
road  ?  Because  it’s  a  foul  proceeding. 

“  I  won’t  play  in  your  back  yard”,  says  Mr.  Ragweed,  ‘‘but 
I’ll  work  there  and  spoil  your  garden.” 

There  are  chords  in  your  wife’s  heart  that  will  respond  to 
cords  of  wood  well  cut,  split  and  under  cover. 

Shall  the  eastern  dairy  farmer  raise  carbonaceous  fodder  and 
buy  the  muscle-making  foods,  or  try  to  grow  protein  crops,  and 
save  the  grain  bill  T  There’s  a  tough  one  for  you ! 

The  dairymen  wanted  a  chance  to  feed  the  soldiers  on  cheese. 
If  the  American  cow  couldn’t  have  made  a  better  job  than  the 
steer  made  with  his  beef,  she  would  have  retired  from  business. 

Take  a  good  team  and  sprinkling  tank,  and  haul  water  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile.  Work  a  week  as  hard  as  you  can.  What  does 
your  week’s  work  represent  ?  Just  the  difference  in  evaporation 
between  a  soil  cultivated  and  one  not  cultivated.  Two  hours’ 
good  work  with  a  two-horse  cultivator  will  represent  as  much 
water  as  a  week’s  work  with  team  and  sprinkler. 

The  American  Apple  Consumers’  League  should  move  on  the 
hotels  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Right  in  the  heart  of  that  wonderful 
apple-growing  section,  the  hotels  serve  oranges  as  dry  as  a  Ben 
Davis  apple.  Once  in  five  meals,  the  hotel  did  furniBh  a  lot  of 
little  scrubby  apples,  which  most  of  us  would  feed  to  the  stock. 
Tiie  Western  New  York  members  of  the  League  should  begin 
right  at  home  with  their  work. 
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FRANKLIN  DYE,  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  Fig.  110. 
President  of  the  American  Farmers’  Institute  Managers. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMERS '  INSTITUTE. 

THE  TRAVELING  SCHOOL  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Its  Past,  /t$  Present,  Its  Future. 

The  managers  or  directors  of  the  various  State 
farmers’  institutes  have  an  organization,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  afford  a  means  for  comparing  notes  and 
methods.  The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  was  held  March  29-30,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
*  was  well  attended  by  directors  and  institute  workers, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  farmers..  It  was  not  designed  to 
be  a  popular  meeting  any  more  than  a  meeting  of 
high-school  teachers  would  be.  It  was,  however,  very 
interesting  to  one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of 
agricultural  education.  It  must,  also,  have  been  help¬ 
ful  to  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  work. 

A  Bit  ol  History. — It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  who  devised  the  name  “  Institute”  for  these 
farmers’  meetings.  The  name  will,  probably,  stick 
now,  though  it  hardly  expresses  just  the  desired  char¬ 
acter  of  the  traveling  school.  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  gave  a 
striking  account  of  the  earlier  meetings.  Some  of 
these  were  very  crude.  The  speakers  often  built  the 
fire  in  the  hall  themselves,  and  then  went  out  to  call 
the  people  in.  Sometimes  a  boy  was  hired  to  go  about 
ringing  a  bell  and  “calling”  the  meeting.  At  one 
place,  the  sheriff  called  the  institute  from  the  court 
house.  The  audiences  were  very  small  sometimes — • 
only  half  a  dozen — frequently  old  men  or  townspeople 
with  nothing  in  particular  to  do.  In  those  days,  few 
came  to  the  institute  for  real  instruction.  It  was  a 
new  and  uncertain  thing.  Its  value  and  purpose  were 
not  recognized.  Mr.  Terry  told  of  one  place  where 
his  audience  consisted  of  one  man  and  his  wife,  who 
had  come  six  miles  to  hear  his  lecture  on  The  Wife’s 
Share  I  We  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  that  husband  followed.  At  another  place  the 
institute  was  held  in  a  church.  The  door  was  partly 
opened,  and  a  farmer  peeped  in.  He  seemed  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  inside,  but  before  he 
could  close  the  door,  his  little  dog  came  in  and  trotted 
up  the  aisle  to  the  front — certainly  the  most  sensible 
member  of  the  family. 

Men  of  Character. — Some  of  the  stories  of  these 
early  beginnings  were  almost  pathetic.  American 
agriculture  will  owe  much  to  the  few  sturdy  and  far- 
seeing  men  who  hung  on  through  ridicule  and  dis¬ 
couragement,  and  would  not  let  this  educational 
movement  die  out.  Slowly  but  surely  the  meetings 
gained.  Mr.  Terry  told  how,  in  places  where  once  a 
mere  corporal’s  guard  were  barely  drummed  together,  * 
at  later  meetings  he  was  obliged  to  climb  through 
the  window  on  a  ladder,  while  those  outside  demanded 
that  the  windows  be  opened  so  that  they  could  hear. 
These  stories  seem  like  the  dim  tales  of  the  old 
pioneers  now  that  the  farmer’s  institute  has  become  a 
recognized  factor  in  education.  At  least  $150,000  of 
public  money  are  now  yearly  spent  in  this  work,  and 
no  one  would  dream  of  ever  giving  it  up.  The  Roch¬ 
ester  meeting  was  made  up  of  strong  men  of  high 
character.  Mr.  Terry  spoke  of  one  case  where  the 
hotel  keeper  had  agreed  to  care  for  the  speakers  at 
$1.50  per  day.  When  they  came  to  settle,  he  charged 

$2  per  day  because  “  They  didn’t  spend  a - cent  at 

the  bar  !  ”  He  had  expected  to  make  his  profit  on  the 
rum  they  would  drink  I  4  banquet  wag  given  00 


Wednesday  night.  Not  a  glass  of  liquor  was  called 
for,  and  not  even  a  cigar  was  lighted.  This  farmers’ 
institute  movement  is  certainly  in  the  hands  of  strong 
and  clean  men  who  may  be  trusted  to  develop  it  well. 

Some  Beading  Questions.— The  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute  has  passed  through  its  stage  of  childhood,  and 
must  now  take  on  definite  character  and  method. 

What  shall  we  attempt  to  teach  ? 

How  shall  we  try  to  teach  it  ? 

Whom  do  we  want  for  speakers  ? 

How  shall  we  conduct  our  meetings  f 

The  institute  is  now  fairly  a  part  of  the  recognized 
scheme  for  agricultural  education — as  necessary  in  its 
way  as  the  agricultural  college  or  the  experiment 
station.  Naturally  such  questions  as  the  above  came 
up  for  discussion,  and  many  of  them  could  not  be 
definitely  settled. 

Each  State  seems  to  have  some  original  ideas  about 
conducting  an  institute.  These  peculiar  methods 
seem  to  be  the  results  of  local  conditions.  The  State 
managers  study  the  habits  and  tastes  of  their  people 
in  order  to  make  the  meetings  most  attractive.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  be  holding  on  to  the  features  that 
were  most  attractive  in  the  earlier  days,  while  others 
think  newer  methods  are  needed.  The  possibilities 
for  good  in  the  wise  handling  and  developing  of  this 
system  of  traveling  schools  are  almost  beyond  compre¬ 
hension. 

Woman’s  Work. — A  large  share  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  providing 
special  instruction  for  women.  Miss  Barrows,  editor  of 
The  American  Kitchen  Magazine,  gave  an  instructive 
talk  on  cooking.  Mrs.  Melville  Dewey  spoke  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  foods.  There  was  a  feeling  among  the 
directors  that  there  should  be  more  of  this  form  of  in¬ 
struction.  In  Michigan,  special  meetings  are  held  for 
the  women,  and  all  through  the  West,  great  interest 
is  shown  in  the  domestic  features  of  the  programme. 
One  speaker  said  that  the  institute  should  do  more 
for  the  children  in  the  house  than  for  the  calves  and 
lambs  in  the  barn,  and  no  one  felt  disposed  to  argue 
the  point.  The  indications  are  that  next  Winter  will 
see  more  space  on  the  institute  programme  devoted  to 
women’s  work  and  ambitions. 

High  or  Primary  School.— Quite  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  classes  of  men  at  whom  the  institute 
workers  should  direct  their  attention.  The  tendency 
is  to  cater  to  the  more  intelligent  class  of  farmers. 
To  this  it  was  objected  that  such  men  are  best  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  One  criticism  was  made  that 
the  speakers  do  not  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  men 
who  most  need  their  help.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  was  in¬ 
clined  to  take  the  ground  that  the  speakers  should 
not  answer  or  discuss  many  of  the  crude  and  simple 
questions  put  into  the  Question  Box.  We  hope  to 
print  his  address  later,  for  it  will  open  a  wide  field 
for  thought  and  discussion.  He  appeared  to  think 
that  the  institute  should  be  a  sort  of  two-days’  high 
school.  The  answer  to  this  was  that,  already,  the 
tendency  of  the  institute  is  to  minister  chiefly  to  a 
comparatively  small  class  of  farmers.  These  farmers 
come  to  the  institutes  year  after  year,  and  the  speak¬ 
ers  naturally  prepare  for  them  and  plan  for  a  little 
more  advanced  thought.  Thus  it  is  that  one  tendency 
of  the  institute  is  to  grow  a  little  above  the  farmer 
who  has,  as  yet,  taken  small  interest  in  it.  That 
farmer  is,  after  all,  the  man  who  is  most  deserving  of 
the  help  of  the  scientist  and  the  expert  farmer.  To 
neglect  him  is  to  widen  still  more  .the  breach  between 
the  class  of  farmers  who  can  easily  help  themselves 
and  those  who  cannot  do  so. 

In  New  York  State,  the  institutes  are  certainly  well 
conducted,  and  are  popular.  Efforts  are  made  to  se¬ 
cure  names  of  farmers  who  might  not  attend  without 
some  special  urging.  In  the  western  States,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  and  “round  up”  meetings  are  strong  features. 
Before  the  institutes  open,  the  workers  or  speakers 
get  together  and  discuss  plans  and  methods.  At  the 
end  of  the  season,  they  come  together  for  a  general 
review  and  an  exchange  of  experiences  while  such 
things  are  fresh  in  mind. 

It  seems  as  though  the  time  had  come  when  the 
directors  must  decide  as  to  the  character  of  the  future 
institutes.  One  plan  is  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
instruction,  and  employ  chiefly  a  class  of  scientific 
men,  who  will  discuss  only  “the  fundamental  truths 
of  science.”  In  other  words,  this  means  a  traveling 
high  school — a  sort  of  extension  of  the  experiment 
station  and  the  agricultural  college.  This  will  make 
necessary  another  set  of  meetings — small  gatherings 
of  a  primary  character  at  which  earnest,  practical 
men  may  go  out  among  the  common  farmers  with 
more  elementary  instruction.  Another  plan  is  to 
make  the  present  institute  simpler,  and  add  some 
popular  features  that  will  attract  a  new  class  of  peo¬ 
ple.  The  present  methods  have  attracted  about  all 
farmers  of  a  certain  class  who  would  naturally  come 
to  the  institute.  Shall  the  managers  go  on  with  this 
high  class,  or  shall  they  turn  them  over  to  the  college 
and  experiment  station,  and  go  down  deeper  ?  This 
is  the  great  problem  to  be  faced.  One  would  get  the 
idea  that  the  directors  and  workers  generally  would 
prefer  the  high-school  plan.  That  would  be  most 
natural,  but  they  must  remember  that,  in  all  educa- 
cation,  the  'primary  school  is  the  most  important.  We 
shall  always  have  plenty  of  leaders  in  agricultural 
thought.  We  need  most  of  all  an  army  of  trained 
followers  among  the  common,  every-day  men.  They 
may  not  give  American  agriculture  its  polish  and  re¬ 
finement,  but  they  give  it  body,  heart  and  blood — and 
pay,  with  their  products,  our  bills  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  B.  w.  Q. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— Secretary  Alger  started  to  Cuba  March  22,  for 
change  and  rest.  He  traveled  on  the  United  States  transport 
Ingalls.  .  .  A  16-year  old  Pennsylvania  boy  recently  prevented 

the  wreck  of  a  passenger  train  by  a  fallen  rock,  running  two 
miles  to  give  the  alarm.  The  railroad  company  gave  him  $25  and 
a  scholarship  in  a  business  college.  .  .  Seven  negroes  were 

lynched  in  Little  River  County,  Ark.,  March  22.  They  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  planning  a  race  war,  in  retaliation  for  the  lynching  of 
a  negro  leader,  who  had  been  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  planter. 
.  .  .  Three  negro  prisoners  were  taken  from  the  sheriff,  and 

lynched  in  Yazoo  County,  Miss.,  March  23;  they  were  suspected 
of  instigating  a  race  war  in  an  adjoining  county.  .  .  At  the 

coroner’s  inquest  held  over  the  body  of  one  of  the  lynched  Arkan¬ 
sas  negroes,  the  jury  decided  that  he  had  been  frozen  to  death, 
though  his  head  had  a  hole  in  it,  and  his  neck  was  broken.  .  . 

The  fragments  of  more  bodies  have  been  found  In  the  ruins  of  the 
Windsor  Hotel',  New  York,  bringing  the  number  up  to  39.  .  . 

Two  mine  pumpmen  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Bon  Air  mine  at 
Leadville,  Col.,  were  released  March  23,  after  13  days’  imprison¬ 
ment.  They  were  in  good  condition.  To  release  them  it  was 
necessary  to  sink  a  200-foot  shaft;  the  rescue  cost  $3,000.  .  . 

Three  cases  of  smallpox  were  discovered  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  March 
24.  .  .  A  fire  at  the  Dangler  Stove  Works.  Cleveland,  O  ,  caused 
damage  to  the  extent  of  $500,000  March  24.  One  fireman  killed.  .  . 
Four  persons  were  killed  and  three  seriously  Injured  in  a  Are  in 
a  boardinghouse  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  24.  .  .  March  25 

was  the  warmest  March  day  registered  within  23  years  at  Dallas, 
Tex.;  the  temperature  reached  93  in  the  shade.  .  .  A  jewelry 

trust  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $25  000.000.  .  .  Negro 

miners  at  Pana,  Ill.,  engaged  in  a  street  fight  March  25;  one 
killed  and  several  wounded.  .  .  Six  masked  robbers  entered 

the  power  house  of  the  Carbondale,  Pa.,  Traction  Company 
March  27,  overpowered  employees,- and  stole  the  cash-box.  They 
then  boarded  a  freight  train  and  overpowered  the  conductor.  At 
Arata  Summit,  a  hotel-keeper,  armed  with  a  repeating  rifle,  at¬ 
tacked  the  robbers,  killed  one  and  wounded  two  others.  All  were 
finally  captured.  .  .  At  Edgefield  Court  House,  S.  C.,  two  negroes 
were  killed  and  two  others  wounded  by  white  men  who  had  quar¬ 
reled  with  another  negro.  The  white  men  fired  a  volley  from 
Winchesters  into  a  crowd  of  negroes.  The  killed  and  wounded 
men  bore  excellent  characters,  and  the  killing  is  regarded  as  un¬ 
provoked  murder.  .  .  During  March,  30  persons  died  in  Wash¬ 

ington,  DVC  ,  from  spotted  fever,  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
Numerous  cases  are  also  reported  from  the  Southwest.  This 
disease,  invariably  fatal,  was  epidemic  in  some  localities  after 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  contagious,  but  not  to  the  degree  that  most 
epidemics  are.  .  .  A  fire  in  the  Armour  Curled  Hair  Works, 

Chicago,  March  27,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $250,000.  .  .  Race 

troubles  at  Dolomite,  Ala.,  culminated  March  28  in  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  whites  and  blacks.  Wholesale  arrests  have  been  made, 
but  further  trouble  is  expected.  .  .  The  steamer  Rowena  Lee 

sunk  in  the  Mississippi  near  Tyler,  Mo,  March  29;  50  lives  were 
lost.  .  .  The  transport  Crook  arrived  at  New  York  March  29, 

with  the  bodies  of  686  soldiers  who  fell  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
.  .  .  A  woolen  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $65, 000,000,  was  incor¬ 

porated  March  29. 

Army  and  Supplies.— March  25,  Gov.  Roosevelt  testified  before 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  in  New  York.  After  describing  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  taste  of  the  canned  roast  beef,  and  the  illness  it  caused 
when  eaten,  he  was  asked  his  opinion  of  it  as  an  army  ration.  He 
replied :  “  I  regard  it  as  an  utterly  unfit  and  utterly  unwhole¬ 
some  ration  for  troops.  I  want  to  make  that  statement  without 
qualification.  I  have  seen  that  cans  have  been  tested  here  and 
found  to  be  wholesome  I  want  to  say  that  the  experience  I  had 
in  the  Santiago  camp  proved  that  the  canned  roast  beef  we  had 
was  at  best  unpalatable  and  at  worst  unwholesome  and  unfit  to 
eat.  It  was  sufficiently  unwholesome  to  tend  to  make  men  sick  at 
a  time  when  well  men  were  needed.”  The  Governor  said  that 
the  refrigerated  beef,  when  they  got  it,  was  generally  good.  He 
was  asked  what  efforts  were  made  to  get  other  beef,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  just  before  the  refrigerated  beef  came,  about  July  20,  he 
made  a  report  on  the  general  deficiency  not  only  of  rations,  but 
other  things.  In  this  report,  he  called  attention  to  the  lack  of 
transportation  which  kept  them  from  getting  beans  and  other 
vegetables  to  the  front,  also  to  the  improper  clothing  of  his 
men  and  the  lack  of  food  supply  especially  for  the  sick.  He  said 
there  was  never  more  than  one  day’s  food  in  advance  on  the 
firing  line.  The  day  after  he  submitted  this  report,  he  entered 
Santiago  and  bought  600  pounds  of  rice  and  a  lot  of  flour,  oat¬ 
meal  and  condensed  milk.  Sergeant  James  B.  Guthrie,  of  the 
Thirteenth  Infantry,  testified  that  he  found  the  canned  roast 
beef  tough,  stringy  and  ill-smelling.  About  15  per  cent  of  the 
cans  were  tainted.  At  least  half  of  each  can  had  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  men  got  nothing  in  place  of  it.  He  had  eaten  the 
roast  beef  only  once.  As  it  made  him  vomit,  he  did  not  try  it 
again.  The  refrigerated  beef,  as  a  rule,  he  said,  was  very  good. 
Capt.  M.  B.  Saffold,  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  testified  that  the 
roast  beef  was  stringy,  consisting  largely  of  water  and  tallow. 
It  tasted  bad  and  it  smelled  bad.  He  could  not  eat  it.  It  was 
what  he  would  call  boiled  beef  with  everything  boiled  out  of  it. 
There  was  no  more  trouble  with  the  refrigerated  beef,  he  said, 
than  there  is  at  the  average  army  post.  March  27  Mr.  Swift,  of 
the  Chicago  beef  firm,  gave  testimony  regarding  the  requirements 
of  the  contract,  and  stated  that  no  preservatives  were  used.  .  . 
Gen.  Eagan  was  recalled  as  a  witness  March  29.  He  asserted 
that  one  company  had  bid  to  supply  processed  beef;  this  is  im¬ 
portant,  as  it  is  the  first  evidence  that  the  packers  knew  of  any 
method  of  processing  beef. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ; 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  STAY-AT-HOME. 

There’s  dress  an’  hood  to  buy  f’r  Jane — 

A  pair  o’  pants  f’r  John, 

A  -whole  outfit  f’r  Buster  Bill, 

An’  Winter’s  cornin’  on. 

But  baby  Nan,  the  stay-at-home, 

Jis  laughs,  an’  never  knows 

That  all  on  earth  she  has  to  wear 
Is  ole  made-over  clothes. 

There’s  books  to  buy  f’r  them  at  school — 

It  makes  a  pore  man  sick 

To  hear  ’em  holler  “  joggafy  ” 

An’  “  mental  ’rithmetic.” 

But,  thank  the  Lord!  the  stay-at-home 
Is  mighty  hard  to  please; 

Jis  gets  the  fam’ly  almanac 
An’  reads  it  on  her  knees. 

An’  writin’-books  an’  drawin’-books — 

They  never  seem  to  think 

How  much  it  costs  to  buy  Sich  truck, 

An’  pencils,  pens,  an’  ink. 

But  little  Nan,  the  stay-at-home, 

She  knows  her  daddy’s  pore; 

Jis  gits  a  charcoal  pen  an’  writes 
Her  lesson  on  the  floor. 

There’s  boots  to  buy  for  Buster  Bill, 

An’  boots  to  buy  f’r  John, 

An’  shoes  f’r  Jane  an’  ma  an’  I, 

Till  all  my  money’s  gone.  • 

So  Nan,  the  last,  the  stay-at-home, 

Is  left  to  do  without; 

Jis  wears  her  homemade  moccasins, 

An’  crows,  an’  crawls  about. 

’Pears  like  that  all  I  rake  an’  scrape 
Won’t  hardly  sadisfy 

The  pressin’  needs  o’  Bill  an’  John 
An’  Jane  an’  ma  an’  I. 

But  baby  Nan,  the  stay-at-home, 

Is  full  o’  sweet  content; 

Jis  cuddles  up  in  daddy’s  arms 
An’  never  wants  a  cent. 

—George  Weymouth,  in  April  Century. 

* 

Miss  Helen  Gould  has  been  presented 
with  a  fire  department  badge  of  gold,  in 
recognition  of  her  aid  to  Windsor  Hotel 
sufferers.  This  enables  her  to  pass  the 
fire  line,  at  any  time  or  place. 

,  * 

A  Bbooklyn  Pug  dog  was  recently 
buried  in  a  satin-lined  casket  of  ex¬ 
pensive  make,  receiving  an  expensive 
funeral.  London  has  several  dogs’  ceme¬ 
teries,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  in  this 
country. 

* 

Thebe  will  not  be  any  “  Woman’s  De¬ 
partment  ”  at  the  Paris  Exposition  next 
year.  Women  exhibitors  are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  same  conditions  as  men, 
and  in  open  competition  with  them. 
This  will  be  commended  by  women  as 
well  as  men. 

* 

The  determination  with  which  the 
Filipinos  fight  is  partly  explained  by 
their  belief  in  protective  charms  or  amu¬ 
lets.  The  belief  is  prevalent  among 
them  that  Aguinaldo  possesses  a  charmed 
existence,  and  many  of  his  followers 
carry  little  charms  beariug  his  name  or 
picture,  in  the  firm  assurance  that  they 
will  keep  off  American  bullets. 

* 

The  New  York  Sun  states  that  women 
of  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  compete  for  an  appointment 
worth  $4,000  a  year.  The  post  is  that  of 
professor  of  mining  in  the  State  Girls’ 
School.  The  fact  that  a  woman  is  to  fill 
such  a  place  is  remarkable,  but  no  more 
so  than  the  fact  that  there  should  be  any 
professor  of  mining  in  a  girls’  school 
anyway. 

* 

In  selecting  the  Summer  shirt  waist, 
the  average  woman  who  is  past  girlhood 
should  be  chary  of  choosing  pink.  A 
pink  waist  looks  very  pretty  in  the  shop, 
but  when  worn,  it  often  gives  a  yellow 
tinge  to  the  complexion.  Pink  may 
often  be  worn  in  a  hat  or  bonnet  by 
women  who  should  never  attempt  it  in  a 
waist.  Women  with  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes  should  be  careful,  also,  in  selecting 
a  pale  blue  waist.  Blondes  usually  think 


this  color  must  be  becoming  to  them, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  decidedly  trying. 
A  dark-haired  woman  has  a  much  wider 
range  of  choice. 

* 

The  Bureau  of  Nature  Study  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  suggests  special  school 
work  to  be  sent  as  an  exhibit  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  One  of  the  subjects 
suggested  for  such  work  is  maple-sugar 
making,  to  be  displayed  by  maps  and 
drawings.  Such  work  would,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
public-school  exhibit. 

* 

The  correspondent  of  a  Washington 
paper  was  taking  dinner  one  day  at  a 
mountain  farmhouse  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Cumberland  River,  and  the  woman 
©f  the  house,  who  had  four  children 
playing  around  the  front  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  was  inclined  to  repine  at  her 
hard  luck  in  having  so  much  work  to  do. 

‘r  I  run  this  here  whole  farm,”  she  said 
in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  she  was 
ready  to  resign. 

“  How  many  acres  have  you?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“  A  hundred  and  forty  ;  20  in  wheat,  60 
in  corn,  10  in  medder  an’  paster,  an’  the 
balance  scatterin’  an’  woods.” 

“  Got  any  stock  ?  ” 

“  Ten  head  uv  cattle,  two  cows,  six 
hogs,  and  work  critters  fer  the  place.” 

“  Do  you  run  the  whole  business  ?  ” 

“Indeed  I  do  ;  every  hide  an’  hair  uv 
it,”  she  sighed. 

“  Don’t  you  hire  some  help  ?  ” 

“  In  course,  but  ’taint  hired  help  that 
takes  the  load  of’en  a  body.”  There  was 
philosophy  in  that  statement,  and  the 
newspaper  man  paused  a  minute. 

“Haven’t  you  got  a  husband?”  he 
next  asked  with  a  good  deal  of  sympathy. 

“  Yes,”  she  responded  very  slowly, 
“  but  I  have  to  run  him,  too.” 

* 

Owing  to  the  southern  freeze,  people 
in  the  cities,  who  are,  ordinarily,  able  to 
buy  southern  vegetables  early  in  the 
Spring,  will  have  to  forego  such  luxuries, 
for  they  are  very  high  in  price.  At  this 
season,  it  seems  difficult  to  make  all  the 
Winter  vegetables  palatable.  Dried  peas 
and  beans,  like  dried  fruits,  are  the 
better  for  soaking  full  24  hours,  being 
washed  before  they  are  put  to  soak. 
After  this  long  soaking,  they  do* not  re¬ 
quire  so  long  a  cooking,  and  have  a 
fresher  taste.  Carrots,  which  are  now 
strong  in  flavor,  are  improved  by  first 
boiling,  then  cutting  in  slices  and  frying 
in  beef  drippings  or  butter,  like  parsnips. 
They  are,  also,  nice  when  minced  and 
mixed  with  canned  peas.  This  mixture, 
arranged  in  little  pyramids  around  roast 
beef,  is  described  in  a  French  bill  of  fare 
as  boeuf  a  la  jardiniere.  Rice  with  to¬ 
mato  sauce,  the  Italian  risotto,  forms  a 
pleasant  change  in  vegetable  dishes.  The 
rice  is  plainly  boiled  in  water,  so  as  to 
avoid  mushiness,  and  tomato  sauce  flav¬ 
ored  with  onion  poured  over.  The  onions 
should  be  browned  in  the  frying  pan 
with  a  little  fat,  the  tomato  seasoned, 
poured  over  them,  and  stirred  until  boil¬ 
ing,  then  poured  over  the  rice.  A  similar 
tomato  sauce  is  a  very  good  medium  in 
which  to  warm  over  cooked  meat,  which 
should  simmer  slowly  in  the  sauce  until 
tender.  With  a  garnish  of  boiled  celery 
stalks  or  boiled  okra,  this  is  called 
Egyptian  stew. 

The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  domestic  science  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
has  failed  in  Congress.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  is  disposed  to  encourage  such  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  to 
further  investigations  in  the  same  line 
at  the  experiment  stations.  Prof.  Grind- 


ley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  much 
interested  in  this  work.  Writing  to 
Senator  Cullom,  he  observes  : 

We  are  now  studying  the  best  methods  for  the 
preparation  of  meats  for  the  table,  determining, 
also,  the  losses  involved  and  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  different  metbods  of  cooking.  The 
information  that  is  being  obtained  as  a  result  of 
these  investigations  will  be  of  much  practical 
value  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  citizens  of 
Illinois  have  become  much  interested  in  our  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  are  constantly  asking  for  more 
definite  information  upon  this  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  and  simi¬ 
lar  investigations  be  continued  and  their  scope 
extended,  as  they  may  be  in  case  proper  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  the  purpose. 

* 

An  old  English  custom,  still  observed 
at  the  great  public  school  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  is  tossing  the  pancake,  or  “pan¬ 
cake  greeze  ”,  as  the  boys  call  it,  which 
occurs  each  year  upon  Shrove  Tuesday. 
The  whole  school  assemble  in  the  great 
schoolroom,  where  a  number  of  boys, 
one  chosen  from  each  class,  stand  in  a 
row,  ready  to  struggle  for  the  pancake. 
The  doors  are  opened,  and  the  cook  en¬ 
ters,  preceded  by  a  mace-bearer,  and  car¬ 
rying  a  frying-pan.  The  pancake  is 
hurled  over  the  bar,  from  which  a  cur¬ 
tain  used  to  hang,  dividing  the  upper 
and  lower  school.  There  is  a  general 
rush  for  the  pancake,  until  the  head¬ 
master  gives  a  signal  to  stop ;  the  boy 
who  secures  the  pancake  is  then  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  Dean,  who  presents  him 
with  a  guinea.  This  custom  is  a  very 
old  one.  _ 

Pork-Pie  Making. 

Some  time  ago,  there  was  an  article  in  The 
U.  N.-Y.  on  pork-pie  making.  I  cannot  find  the 
copy,  which  I  would  very  much  like  to  have.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  supply  me  with  the  de¬ 
sired  information.  t.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  supply  the 
issue  desired,  but  we  can  give  T.  F.  a 
reliable  recipe  for  making  pork  pies, 
supplied  by  an  experienced  English 
housekeeper.  Being  what  are  known 
as  “  raised  pies  ”,  the  chief  point  in 
which  they  differ  from  other  meat  pies 
is  the  paste  used.  Proportions  for  this 
pastry  are  1)4  pound  of  flour,  10  ounces 
lard,  one-quarter  pint  of  water,  salt  as 
desired.  Sift  the  flour  and  salt  into  a 
bowl,  making  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
Place  the  lard  and  water  in  a  saucepan, 
and  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  stirring 
continually.  When  brought  to  a  boil, 
begin  to  stir  the  lard-and-water  mixture 
into  the  flour.  When  the  liquid  is  all 
stirred  in,  knead  in  any  flour  remaining 
dry,  and  continue  kneading  the  dough 
as  thoroughly  as  though  making  bread. 

The  paste  is  set  aside  for  a  short  time, 
until  it  cools  enough  to  become  stiff  ;  it 
must  not  be  too  stiff,  or  it  will  break  in 
the  working.  When  the  crust  is  in  fit 
condition  for  working,  the  pie  is  not 
made  in  a  dish  or  plate,  but  the  cook 
models  the  piecrust  just  as  a  potter 
makes  a  dish,  building  bottom  and  sides 
by  skillful  pats  and  pinchings  until  the 
crust  is  just  the  right  thickness.  The 


rolling-pin  is  used  only  in  rolling  out 
the  top  crust  or  lid. 

The  meat  (fresh  loin  of  pork  with  a 
proportion  of  fat)  is  cut  into  dice,  well 
seasoned,  and  packed  solid  into  the 
crust.  The  top  crust  is  floated  over  a 
shallow  dish  of  cold  water,  to  moisten 
it,  and  then  placed  over  the  meat,  pinched 
firmly  to  the  walls.  A  hole  is  pierced  in 
the  top,  and  the  pie  baked  in  a  steady 
oven ;  a  pie  containing  three-quarters 
pound  of  meat  requires  one  hour  to  bake. 
About  10  minutes  before  removing  from 
the  oven,  brush  the  crust  with  the  yolk 
of  one  egg  beaten  up  with  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cold  water  ;  this  gives  a  rich 
brown  glaze. 

These  pies  are  always  eaten  cold. 
Boneless  chicken  pies,  made  in  the  satre 
way,  are  excellent.  They  are  often  orna¬ 
mented  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  cut  in  pastry,  and  some  English 
towns  enjoy  a  special  fame  for  their 
manufacture.  They  are  exceedingly 
rich,  and  a  terror  to  the  bilious  ;  still 
they  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  our  Eng¬ 
lish  cousins,  though  Dickens  once  de¬ 
scribed  the  variety  of  pork  pie  sold  at  a 
railway  restaurant  as  a  leaden  sarcoph¬ 
agus  of  pastry,  containing,  apparently, 
the  remains  of  a  defunct  star-fish. 


Homely  Dainties. 

Harper’s  Bazar  observes  that,  when 
we  think  of  homely  dainties,  some  of  us 
turn  with  pleasant  recollection  to  tie 
sugaring  off  of  our  childhood  and  youth. 
Maple  syrup  has  a  woodland  flavor  of  its 
own  far  surpassing  in  subtle  delicacy 
those  more  pronounced  suggestions  of 
taste  which  please  the  palates  of  epi¬ 
cures.  In  the  days  when  we  liked  maple 
syrup,  we  were  young  and  strong,  and 
full  of  joy  simply  in  being  alive.  There 
was  the  excitement  in  tapping  the  trees, 
of  seeing  the  syrup  fall  into  the  troughs, 
of  boiling  it  to  just  the  right  point,  of 
eating  it  while  still  it  was  soft,  and  cool¬ 
ing  it,  perhaps,  in  the  snow  that  lay 
around  on  the  hillside.  Maple  syrup 
and  buckwheat  cakes  are,  perhaps,  not 
considered  dainties  to  be  included  in  the 
menu  of  a  gourmand,  but  who  that  was 
ever  a  farmer’s  boy  in  New  England,  has 
forgotten  the  relish  he  once  had  for  that 
substantial  fare  ? 

Another  homely  dainty  beloved  of  all 
children  is  molasses  candy,  and  a  candy- 
pull  is  a  fete  sure  to  give  pleasure  to  all 
unspoiled  small  people.  It  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  skill  to  twist  and  pull 
the  adhesive  mass  until  it  becomes  soft 
and  flexible,  but  there  is  no  end  of  fun 
to  be  had  while  the  work  is  doing,  and 
the  pleasure  of  eating  is  not  one  to  be 
ignored. 

Other  homely  dainties  are  the  crisp 
ginger  snaps  rolled  out  to  a  fine  paste, 
and  cut  into  perfectly  round  shapes.  The 
puffy  crullers,  thrown  into  boiling  fat, 
and  drawn  out  at  the  precise  moment 
when  they  are  crisp  and  brown,  sprinkled 
with  sugar,  and  served  to  a  hungry 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
in  his  Essay  on  Elo¬ 
quence  said  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  man  whom 
he  described  as  a 
Godsend  to  his  town. 
"He  is  put  together  like 
a  Waltham  \Wtch.” 
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household,  are  a  dainty  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised. 

Another  homely  dainty  worth  making 
is  a  sandwich  of  very  thin  brown  bread 
with  cream,  and  finished  with  a  lettuce 
leaf.  The  bread  should  be  very  thin,  the 
leaf  should  be  crisp,  and  there  should  be 
a  delicate  soupeon  of  mustard  to  add 
piquancy  to  the  flavor. 


The  Housekeeper’s  Armor. 

Big  aprons  and  oversleeves  are  quite 
important  parts  of  my  wardrobe.  Per¬ 
haps  one  can  get  the  work  done  by  2  p 
M  ,  but  by  5,  we  must  begin  cooking  and 
dish-washing  again,  often  with  milking 
to  do  besides.  So  too  often  we  do  not 
change  the  working  dress.  With  this 
outfit,  I  can  do  my  evening  work,  though 
“dressed  uo.”  The  apron  has  three 
widths,  and  is  slightly  longer  than  the 
dress.  The  bib  covers  the  waist  front 
almost  to  the  neck.  Some  of  my  over¬ 
sleeves  cover  the  arm  almost  entirely, 
others  reach  just  above  the  elbow.  It 
requires  about  five  yards  for  apron  and 
sleeves.  My  work  aprons  all  have  bibs, 
but  the  common  ones  do  not  reach  quite 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  Each  work 
dress  has  a  pair  of  oversleeves  of  the 
same  material,  or  as  nearly  like  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  a  great  saving. 

The  men,  too,  will  appreciate  a  large 
clean  pair  of  overalls  that  should  be  kept 
to  wear  to  do  chores  when  “  dressed  up  ” 
A  clean  blouse  that  will  not  soil  the 
white  shirt  under  it  should  be  on  hand, 
and  then  the  common  every-day  coat 
may  be  worn  over  it  if  needed.  Often 
the  inside  of  the  work-coat  sleeves  will 
soil  the  shirt  if  this  precaution  is  not 
taken.  Some  people  think  that  they 
are  excusable  for  being  untidy  in  person 
because  they  do  farm  work ;  but  as  a 
good  old  friend  of  mine  says,  “  Cleanli¬ 
ness  is  the  result  of  habits,  not  circum¬ 
stances.”  You  will  generally  find  that 
a  dirty  grown  person  is  lazy,  though  he 
often  blames  his  work  for  his  untidy 
looks.  A  man  who  has  a  neat  barn  has, 
usually,  a  well-tilled  farm  and  a  neat 
bank  account,  and  well-kept  perfion. 
“  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.”  ray. 


Advice  for  Too-Solid  Women. 

Harper’s  Bazar  says  that,  while  gen¬ 
eral  exercise  is  valuable,  it  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  aid  those  who  are  too  stout, 
particularly  those  annoyed  by  embon¬ 
point,  but  specific  motions  are  necessary. 
Here  is  a  simple  exercise  which  works 
wonders.  It  must  be  performed  with 
the  corsets  and  long  skirts  off.  Assume 
a  perfectly  upright  position — that  is,  put 
the  heels  together,  the  arms  by  the  side 
and  the  head  high,  and  the  spine  curved 
to  throw  the  chest  out  and  the  hips  back. 
Then  touch  the  floor  in  front  of  the  feet 
with  the  finger  tips,  without  bending 
the  knees.  Rise  to  the  standing  position, 
and  repeat  15  times.  If  there  is  much 
fatigue,  raise  the  arms  over  the  head  be¬ 
fore  descending,  to  soothe  and  stimulate 
the  nerves  of  the  back.  This  simple 
exercise  has  been  known  to  reduce  the 
weight  20  pounds  in  three  months,  the 
greatest  effect  being  over  the  abdomen. 

At  first  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  floor  without  bending  the 
knees,  but  this  can  be  overcome  by  per¬ 
sistent  effort,  which  adds  interest  to 
what  might  seem  monotonous  and  mean¬ 
ingless.  Drop  the  arms,  and  by  a  series 
of  up  and  down  motions,  like  pumping, 
the  tense  muscles  of  back  and  thigh  will 
relent,  and  the  hands  get  nearer  to  the 
floor.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  should  be  overcome,  and  supple¬ 
ness  gained. 

When  it  comes  to  (Meting  for  obesity, 
the  rules  are  so  much  like  those  for  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  gout,  that  invalidism  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Primarily  the  ban  goes  out 
against  that  wicked  trio  of  sweets,  fats, 
and  starches.  All  are  tabooed,  and  that 
means  a  diet  so  monotonously  simple 
that  many  a  one  lapses  into  her  former 
state  of  indulgence,  from  weariness  and 
impatience.  There  can  be  no  candy,  no 


enticing  drinks  from  the  soda-water  foun¬ 
tain,  no  sugar  in  coffee  or  tea  (although 
saccharine  can  be  used),  no  desserts  ; 
neither  can  there  be  anything  fried,  nor 
mayonnaise,  nor  creamy  things,  nor  fari¬ 
naceous.  Vegetables  that  grow  below 
ground — plebeian  vegetables,  like  pota¬ 
toes  and  beets — must  be  left  out  of  this 
Spartan  diet,  and  butter  is  forbidden. 
What  is  there  left  ?  Why,  this  :  A  cup 
of  hot  water  an  hour  before  meals,  none 
with  food  ;  fresh  meats — except  pork — 
and  pulled  bread,  with  some  indulgence 
in  vegetables  and  fruit.  This,  of  course, 
is  severe,  but  it  is  necessary  for  only  a 
short  time,  and  surely  will  lower  the 
weight.  After  a  sufficient  number  of 
pounds  have  vanished  into  thin  air, 
a  more  generous  diet  should  be  gradually 
adopted. 


The  First  Silk  Hat 

HOW  IT  CAU8ED  AN  ARREST  FOR  BREACH 
OF  THE  PEACE. 

Men  often  comment  upon  the  vanity 
which  causes  women  to  adopt  all  sorts 
of  eccentric  fashions,  but  in  the  inci¬ 
dents  attending  the  first  appearance *of 
the  silk  hat,  we  have  a  text  for  a  sermon 
upon  man's  liking  for  fine  plumage. 

These  hats,  as  distinguished  from  the 
huge  shaggy  beavers,  were  invented  by 
a  London  merchant,  John  Hetherington. 
January  15,  1797,  says  the  Hatters’  Ga¬ 
zette,  v  as  the  date  fixed  by  Mr.  Hether¬ 
ington  for  his  first  appearance  in  public 
with  the  new  hat,  the  silk  hat  of  to  day. 
He  believed  that,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  he  would  create  a  sensation, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  commo¬ 
tion  which  followed.  It  was  with  no 
little  trepidation  that  about  11  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon,  Mr.  Hetherington 
emerged  from  his  shop  in  the  Strand. 
His  family  advised  against  it,  but  he 
was  determined,  and  forth  he  sallied. 

The  Strand,  as  now,  was  one  of  the 
busy  streets  of  London,  and  Mr.  Hether¬ 
ington  had  not  walked  10  feet  before 
merchants  and  others,  attracted  by  the 
unusual  sight,  stopped  and  gazed  in 
wonder.  Mr.  Hetherington,  however, 
moved  on,  but  men  who  had  stopped 
only  to  look,  now  followed  after  him, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
the  street  was  crowded  with  a  howling 
mob.  Those  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
trouble,  if  there  was  any,  but  they 
helped  to  swell  the  din.  How  Mr.  Heth¬ 
erington  fared,  however,  is  best  told  by 
the  journals  of  that  date,  whose  pages 
have  been  searched  by  the  Tailors  and 
Cutters’  special  commissioner.  One  ga¬ 
zette  gave  this  account  of  the  remark¬ 
able  event : 

“  John  Hetherington,  haberdasher,  of 
the  Strand,  was  arraigned  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  yesterday  on  a  charge  of 
breach  of  the  peace  and  inciting  to  riot, 
and  was  required  to  give  bond  in  the 
sum  of  £500.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
Mr.  Hetherington,  who  is  well  connect¬ 
ed,  appeared  upon  the  public  highway 
wearing  upon  his  head  what  he  called  a 
silk  hat  (which  was  offered  in  evidence), 
a  tall  structure  having  a  shiny  luster, 
and  calculated  to  frighten  timid  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  stated  that  several  women  fainted 
at  the  unusual  sight,  while  children 
screamed,  dogs  yelped,  and  a  young  son 
of  Cordwainer  Thomas,  who  was  return¬ 
ing  from  a  chandler’s  shop,  was  thrown 
down  by  the  crowd  which  had  collected, 
and  had  his  right  arm  broken.  For 
these  reasons,  the  defendant  was  seized 
by  the  guards,  and  taken  before  the  Lord 
Mayor.  In  extenuation  of  his  crime, 
defendant  claimed  that  he  had  not  vio¬ 
lated  any  law  of  the  kingdom,  but  was 
merely  exercising  a  right  to  appear  in  a 
headdress  of  his  own  design — a  right  not 
denied  to  any  Englishman.” 

Another  paper  of  the  same  date  (Jan- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


uary  16,  1797),  in  commenting  on  Mr. 
Hetherington’s  appearance,  said : 

“In  these  days  of  enlightenment,  it 
must  be  considered  an  advance  in  dress 
reform,  and  one  which  is  bound,  sooner 
or  later,  to  stamp  its  character  upon  the 
entire  community.  The  new  hat  is  des¬ 
tined  to  work  a  revolution  in  headgear, 
and  we  think  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
erred  in  placing  the  defendant  under  ar¬ 
rest.”  _ 

Coming  Shirt  Waists. 

One  very  great  change  in  style  is  dis-, 
played  by  the  newest  shirt  waists  ;  the 
collar  is  detached,  but  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  the  waist.  We  have  been  wear¬ 
ing  white  collars  for  several  seasons  now  ; 
they  are  usually  more  becoming  than  a 
collar  of  the  colored  goods,  and  it  will 
be  a  little  difficult  to  grow  used  to  the 
change.  The  white  collars  are  certainly 
preferable  in  other  ways,  too,  for  the 
colored  material  is  likely  to  fade  more  in 
the  collar  than  in  the  waist  itself,  owing 
to  the  extra  starching.  The  new  collars, 
so  far  noted,  are  all  of  the  stand-up 
shape,  preferably  cut  on  the  bias  ;  the 
cuffs  are  bias,  also.  The  sleeves  are  much 
tighter  than  last  year,  having  the  slight¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  fullness  at  the 
top,  and  literally  none  at  the  cuff.  The 
shape  of  the  waist  itself  shows  little 
alteration. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  bayadere 
stripes  of  last  year  are  repeated  this  sea¬ 
son,  many  waists  being  made  in  this 
style,  both  waist  and  sleeves  having 
cross  stripes.  Other  styles  include  striped 
waists  having  the  fronts  cut  so  that  the 
stripes  run  bias,  with  narrow  tucks 
across  the  bust.  These  cross  tucks  in  the 
bias  material  are  very  pretty.  Another 
style,  when  the  material  is  not  bias,  is 
to  tuck  the  front  vertically  for  a  width 
of  about  three  inches  on  either  side  of 
the  center,  the  tucks  being  almost  as  nar¬ 
row  as  cording.  The  sleeves  are  often 
tucked  across  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 

In  colors,  the  shirt  waists  shown  so- 
far  are  very  brilliant.  Stripes  and  plaids 
of  watermelon  red  and  white  are  shown 
in  gingham  and  chambray,  very  showy 
but  handsome,  and  a  great  variety  is 
6een  in  all  shades  of  lilac,  lavender  and 
purple.  Lettuce  green  and  delicate  blue 
are  as  prominent  as  last  season.  Among 
these  early  displays,  gingham,  chambray 
and  madras  predominate.  We  are  prom¬ 
ised  an  infinite  variety  of  white  shirt 
waists,  which  seem  likely  to  be  as  popu¬ 
lar  as  ever.  Fashion  authorities  say 
that  simple  cotton  frocks,  consisting 
of  a  shirt  waist  with  a  skirt  of  the 
same  material,  will  be  approved  by  the 
most  critical  this  Summer,  and  such  a 
style  is  both  pretty  and  convenient  for 
country  wear.  The  skirts  are  to  be 
gored,  and  either  trimmed  with  fes 
tooned  ruffles,  or  with  a  gored  flounce, 
headed  with  straps  of  the  same  material 
This  is  a  very  serviceable  style  for  ging¬ 
ham.  pereile  or  cambric. 


■  The  only  cheap  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth’s  —  don’t  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


DINNER  SET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 

with  30  lbs.  8.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Laoe 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
$5,  $7,  $10  and  $15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sampleof  S.8.  Chop  or  anv  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Yesey  St.  (Box  289),  NewYork 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free 

N.  G.  BAUGHMAN.  York,  Pa. 


i$2.45  buys  a  reedEbody  Baby  Carriage 

page  Catalogue  Free.  We  Pay  Freight  aud  ship  on  10 
iStivJiiSsadayj  trial  No  money  required  in  advance.  Address 

VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
^Ihept.  II  56,  295  and  297  Fifth  Are.,  Chicago,  li! 


rniiklinlllsfliur 

A  FINE  FLOUR  DFTT1E  ENTIRE  WHEAT 


as  follows : — 

One  pint  water,  one  pint  milk,  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt,  one  tablespoonful  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  butter,  one-half  fresh 
compressed  yeast  cake.  Stir  in  enough 
flour  to  make  a  fairly  stiff  batter,  then 
stir  thoroughly;  let  rise  three  hours; 
knead  lightly;  mould  into  two  loaves, 
let  rise  again,  and  hake  about  one  and  a 
quarter  to  one  and  a  half  hours  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Easily  done,  little  work,  certain  success,  and  the 
most  delicious  and  beautiful  bread  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  But  be  sure  you  use  Franklin  MillsFlour. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order — we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  THE  GENUINE  MADE  ONLY  BY 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


B.  &  B„ 

selling  for  small  profits 

as  this  Dry  Goods  store  does,  it  can 
afford  to  and  will  sell  you  finer  goods 
for  as  little  and  less  than  you’d  be  asked 
other  places  for  ordinary,  indifferent 
styles. 

It’s  that  kind  of  merchandising  that’s 
bringing  us  more  mail  orders  every  day, 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Wash  Goods  especially.  Assortments 
and  styles  of  these  not  surpassed  by  any 
shown  in  America.  Strong  statement 
— but  the  goods  are  here  to  prove.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  soon  as  you  ask  for  them. 

New  Wash  Goods  10c.,  12>£c  ,  15c  , 
that  will  show  pretty  styles  don’t  cost  a 
lot  of  money  here. 

Fine  Madras — shirt  waists  styles — 20c. 

Other  fine  Madras  25c.,  35c. 

Best  American  Percales,  12%e. 

Choice  Dimities,  10c  ,  lZ%c.,  15c. 

Fine  Irish  Dimities,  20c.,  25c. 

Most  superb  collection  of  beautiful 
Dress  Cottons  20  to  50c.  yet  shown. 

New  Spring  Silks — handsome  Foulards 
and  Printed  Satin  Libertys,  65c  ,  75c  , 

85c. 

See  what  dressy  Dress  Goods  50c.,  75c. 
to  SI. 50. 

Send  name  and  address  with  request 
for  the  new  200-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue — also  the  Summer  Glove  booklet. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


PETROLATUM 


On  receipt  of  tlfty  (50)  cents,  we  will 
semi  you,  post-paid.  ONE  POUND  can 
of  PURE  PET  HOF  AT  Ull,  (com  - 
mouly  called  Vaseline).  No  family 
should  be  without  this  very  useful 
medicinal  and  healing  article.  Send 
money  by  Post-office  or  Express 
Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

derrick  oil  company, 

Titusville,  Pa. 


Fast  Dyes  for  Cotton. 

Brilliant  and  Unfading  Colors 
Made  by  Diamond  Dyes. 

A  TEN-CENT  INVESTMENT  OFTEN 
SAVES  DOLLARS 

Professional  dyers  always  use  different  dyes  for 
cotton  than  for  wool,  as  cotton  is  a  vegetable  fiber, 
while  wool  comes  from  an  animal.  In  Diamond 
Dyes  there  are  some  fifteen  fast  colors  that  are  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  cotton  and  mixed  goods.  These 
dyes  give  colors  that  even  washing  in  strong  soap¬ 
suds  or  exposure  to  sunlight  will  not  fade. 

For  coloring  carpet  rags,  rugs,  and  everything 
liable  to  exposure  to  sunlight  or  to  hard  usage,  noth¬ 
ing  equals  the  Diamond  Dyes.  People  whose  rag 
carpets  have  been  colored  with  Diamond  Dyes  say 
that  the  color  lasts  as  long  as  the  carpet  itself. 

Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  free 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.  . 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 


SATURDAY,  APltlL  1.  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow.  1898,  choice,  per  bushel..  1  50  @  — 


Medium.  1898,  choice . I  37)4@1  40 

Pea,  1898.  choice . 135  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  75  @1  80 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  37)4®  1  42)4 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Lima,  California . 2  50  @2  55 

Green  Peas,  bbl8.,  per  bushel . 110  @  — 

Bags,  per  bushel . 1  02)4®  1  05 

Scotch,  bbis.,  per  bushel.,  . . 115  @  — 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  07)4@1  10 

BUTTER-NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  22  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  21  @  21)4 

Western,  seconds .  19  @  20 

Western,  thirds .  17  @  18 

State,  extras .  21)4@  22 

State,  firsts .  20)4@  21 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  17  @  20 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  21  @  — 

Firsts .  19  @  20 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  20  @  20)4 

Firsts .  19  @  19 )4 

Seconds .  17  ®  18 

Western,  dairy,  best .  15)4@  16 

Imitation  creamery,  fancy .  18  ®  18k! 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13)4@  17 

Factory,  finest .  14)4@  14)4 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  13)4 

Lower  grades .  H  )4@  12)4 

Rolls,  poor  to  fancy .  12  ®  14)4 

BUTTER— OLD. 

Creamery,  Western,  Summer,  finest .  17  ®  18 

Summer  made,  poor  to  prime .  14  ®  16 

State,  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  best .  15  ®  — 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  good .  13  ®  14 )4 

Western  factory,  Summer,  finest .  13)4@  13)4 

Thirds  to  firsts .  12  ®  13 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  o.,  Fall  made,  col'd,  large,  fancy.  12  ®  12)4 

Fall  made,  white,  large,  fancy .  12  ®  12)4 

Large,  choice .  11)4@  H  94 

Good  to  prime .  10)4@  11 

Large,  common  to  fair .  9  ®  10 

Fall  made,  small,  colored,  fancy .  1294®  13 

Fall  made,  white,  fancy, .  12)4®  1294 

Good  teAjholce .  12  ®  12)4 

Small,  common  to  fair .  9  @  11 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  9)4®  10 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  8)4@  9 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  8)4®  9 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, .  8  ®  8)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  7)4@  794 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  6)4@  7 

Full  skims . 4)4@  5 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  doz. . .  1234®  — 
Western,  f.  g.,  firsts,  northern  sections...  1234®  — 

Kentucky,  fresh,  good  to  choice .  12)4@  — 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime .  12)4®  — 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime .  12)4®  — 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  60  @  — 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz....- .  26  @  29 

Virginia,  per  doz .  25  @  z7 

Other  Southern,  per  doz .  21  @  24 


EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 


Apples,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . . 

Low  grades,  per  lb . 

Chops,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Spy,  Northern .  3 

Baldwin.  State . 4 

Greening,  Northern .  5 

Greening,  State  and  Western . 3 

Common  varieties .  2 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes .  1 

Grape  fruit,  Florida,  boxes .  6 

Russets,  boxes . 4 

Oranges,  Florida,  Russets .  3 

Floridas,  Brights . 3 

Florida  Tangerines,  per  strap .  4 

Mandarins,  per  strap .  4 

California  Navels .  2 

Choice  to  fancy . 3 

Extra  fancy .  3 

8eedllngs .  2 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red,  per  case . 4 

Abbaka.  per  case . 4 

Smooth,  Cayenne .  5 


Strawberries,  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  qt. 

Open  crates,  per  quart . 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


994@  10 
9  ®  9)4 

8)4®  8)4 

6)4®  8 
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10  @  10)4 
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HONEY. 


State,  olover,  eomb,  fancy,  per  lb .  il  ®  12 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  new,  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  65  ®  60 

HOP8 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  oholoe .  16  a  — 

Prime .  14  ®  16 

Low  to  medium .  9  @  11 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  7  @  9 

Olds .  2  ®  5 

Pacific  Coast,  orop  of  1898,  choice .  17  @  18 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  ®  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  @  12 

Olds .  2  @  6 

German,  etc.,  orop  Of  1898 .  62  a  60 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  59@1  75 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1  60 

Seconds . .  76®  1  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb . . .  60®  75 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  30®  40 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  25 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00®  1  12 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz .  76@1  00 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  40®  60 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100 . 5  00®6  00 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 1  60® 2  00 


MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


“Spring”  lambs,  each . 

3  00  @7  00 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb . 

.  8)4® 

9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

.  7  @ 

8 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

.  5  @ 

7 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

.  5  @ 

6)4 

Pork,  light,  per  lb . 

.  6  @ 

fc)4 

Medium,  per  lb . 

.  5)4® 

6 

Heavy,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

.  4  @ 

5 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-pioked,  fanoy,  per  lb 
Va.,  hand-pioked,  extra,  per  lb . 

.  394® 

4 

.  3J4@ 

3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish . 

.  6  @ 

5)4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish . 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia . 

.  2)4® 

3 

.  4)4@ 

5 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia . 

.  294® 

3 

Hlukorynnts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . . 

.2  00  @2  25 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 1  00  @  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3)4®  4)4 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  new,  No.  1,  per  bbl .  7  50®  8  50 

Second  crop.  No.  1,  per  bbl .  6  50®  8  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl .  4  00®  6  00 

German,  per  110-lb  sack .  1  75®  — 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack .  2  25®  — 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50®  2  75 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  2  25®  2  30 

Maine,  Bliss  Triumph,  per  sack .  2  00®  2  15 

State  &  west’n,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.  2  25®  2  50 

lArag,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs .  2  12®  2  37 

Per  sack .  2  00®  2  15 

Poor  to  good .  1  50®  2  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  60 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  50 


POULTRY— DRESSED— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb _  12  @  12)4 

Mixed  weights,  average  best .  11)4@  12 

Young  toms,  average  best .  10)4@  11 

Young  toms,  heavy .  10  @  — 

Old  toms .  10  @  — 

Broilers,  Phila.,  2-lb  to  pair,  per  lb  ....  45  ®  50 

Phila.,  3  lb  to  pair,  per  lb .  30  @  35 

Phila..  4  lb  to  pair  and  over .  25  @  28 

Chickens,  Phila..  good  to  choice,  per  lb  15  ®  17 

Phila.,  fair  to  good .  12  @  14 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  12  @  12)4 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy .  12  @  — 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy...  11)4®  12 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  12  ®  — 

Iced,  prime .  11)4@  12 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy .  18  @  19 

Western,  fancy .  16  @  17 

.  Western,  small  and  slips .  12  @  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz....  3  50  @  3  75 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  50  @  2  00 

•  POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Chickens,  per  lb .  11  ®  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  @  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks .  50  @  80 

Geese . 1  00  @1  50 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  4  iO  @7  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . *  60  @3  00 


VEGETABLES. 


California,  Northern,  8pring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12)4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective . 7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @i7 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

Territory,  fine  choice . 14  @16 

Fine  average:  . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 14  @15 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 16  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


The  oddest  live  stock  offered  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
so  far  is  the  Mexican  armadillo,  which  a  Texan 
friend  offers  as  an  attractive  and  interesting 
vermin  destroyer.  It  is  warranted  to  clear  the 
premises  of  rats,  mice,  cockroaches,  grubs,  etc. 
What  will  the  family  cat  say  to  such  a  grotesque 
competitor  ? 


JELL.IFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO,, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  8tock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

Lambs.  Calves,  Choice  Broilers,  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples.  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  Sc  CO.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


Fn  11 E  111  ITT  120  LIBERTY  8TREET, 

■  III  ntWIIIp  NEW  YORK 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation!. 


nr i  nil  tdccq  4  to  6 ft.  at  314c.;  3  to  4  ft.  at 
P  J”  A  I  j  H  I  nCC02)4c.;  all  lyr.  from  bud.  healthy 
*  LnVIl  an(j  thrifty ;  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Summer  School  of  Agriculture 

A  course  of  study  will  be  given  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  at  ORCHARD  FARM,  during  June, 
July  and  August  FIELD  STUDY  will  be  a  special 
feature,  and  instruction  given  in  the  business  re¬ 
quirements  of  farming  and  fruit-growing. 

Address  GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


HEALTH  AND  BUSINESS. 

I  offer  for  sale,  a  four-flfths  interest  in  a  new  and 
growing  town,  situate  in  Western  Colorado,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  finest  fruit  regions  in  the  country. 
It  has  railroad  facilities,  schoo's.  and  churches  and 
offers  special  advantages  for  the  establishing  of  a 
county  bank.  The  peculiar  climatic  conditions  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  particularly,  to  consumptives  and  asth¬ 
matics.  For  particulars,  address 

JOHN  P.  BROCK  WAY, 

801  Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Col. 


Nor.  West. 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

.15  00 

@  25  00 

12  00 

@ 

20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5  00 

@  10  00 

3  00 

@ 

8  00 

Otter . 

.  7  00 

@ 

8  00 

6  00 

<§> 

7  00 

Beaver,  large . 

7  00 

@ 

8  00 

6  00 

@ 

7  00 

Medium . 

.  5  00 

® 

6  00 

4  00 

@ 

5  00 

Small . 

.  3  00 

® 

4  00 

2  00 

® 

3  00 

Silver  Fox . 

.25  00 

@100  00 

— 

® 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

.  5  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

® 

— 

Red  Fox . 

.  1  75 

@ 

2  CO 

1  40 

® 

1  60 

Gray  Fox . 

.  80 

@ 

90 

60 

® 

70 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  70 

@ 

8) 

00 

® 

70 

Timber . 

.  2  50 

@ 

3  00 

1  50 

® 

2  25 

Wolverine . 

.  6  00 

@ 

6  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

.  2  50 

@ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

@ 

50 

20 

@ 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

.  25 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 

25 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

5 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  6  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

® 

— 

Pale . 

.  3  00 

@ 

4  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  35 

1  10 

@ 

1  20 

Half-striped — 

@ 

90 

65 

® 

76 

Striped . 

@ 

45 

35 

40 

White . 

.  12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

® 

90 

60 

@ 

75 

Opossum,  large . 

.  24 

® 

25 

22 

@ 

23 

Medium . 

® 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Small . 

® 

7 

5 

@ 

6 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

.  2  00 

® 

2  60 

1  25 

@ 

1  60 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

@ 

12 

10 

® 

11 

Winter . 

@ 

15 

13 

® 

14 

Kits . 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

— 

English  snipe,  prime  to  oholoe,  per  doz.l  60  ®l  90 
Plover,  golden,  prime  toohoioe.  per  doz. 2  00  ®2  60 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  60 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  6  lbs*  over  to  p’r,pprt  00  @2  50 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  overto  p’me,  p.  pr.l  26  @1  60 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  50  @1  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  50  @1  CO 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  26  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  82  @ 

No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  8  i  @ 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y.,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  81)4© 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  86)4@ 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  44  @ 

No.  2  In  elevator .  42)4@ 

No.  2  White  In  elevator .  42  ® 

No.  2  Yellow  In  elevator .  42  ® 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  »6  @ 

No.  3  White .  35  @ 

No.  2  mixed .  3294@ 

No.  3  mixed .  3194@ 

Rejected .  30)4@ 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  64  @ 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  34  @ 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  63  @ 

State  and  Jersey .  61  @ 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  48  @ 

Feeding,  New  York .  45  @ 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


83 

83)4 


43 

44% 


3394 

34 

64)4 


64 

55 

46 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 

OMi  per  190  ibe.  «t  uMiimmnMnn 


60 

50 

40 

40 

40 

30 

35 

80 


@  65 
@  57 
@  45 
@  50 
@  50 
@  40 
@  40 
@  80 


Asparagus,  Ch’ston,  extra,  doz.  bunch.  5  00  @6  00 
Charleston,  prime,  per  doz.  bunch..  3  50  @  5  00 
Charleston,  culls,  per  doz.  bunches.  2  00  @  2  50 


Beets,  Bermuda,  per  box .  1  00  @  1  25 

Old,  per  bbl .  100  @  — 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 10  00  @18  00 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate .  2  00  @  2  50 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  100  @150 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @  — 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case .  3  00  @  3  50 

Celery,  State,  per  doz .  15  @  75 

California,  per  doz .  25  @  1  25 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  1  00  @  5  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  75 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  150  @8  00 

Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket .  2  00  @  5  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  3  00  @  3  50 

Connecticut,  White,  per  bbl .  3  00  @  9  00 

Connecticut,  Red,  per  bbl .  1  50  @  2  75 

Connecticut,  Yellow,  per  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Orange  County,  White,  per  bag .  3  00  @  5  00 

Orange  County,  Red,  per  bag .  1  00  @  2  25 

Western,  Yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  50  @  1  75 

Western,  Red,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75  @  2  25 

Western,  White,  per  d.  d.  bbl .  3  00  @  6  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  1  00  ®  1  25 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  00  @2  50 

Peas,  Cal.,  per  small  box .  2  50  @  3  00 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  box .  200  @250 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  3  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  ®  — 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  per  crate .  3  00  @  6  00 

Green,  per  crate .  4  00  @  7  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  4  00  @  5  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 11  @13 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 13  @14 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16_ 

Medium  choice . 15  @16 

Quarter . 15  @17 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average . 13  @14 

Quarter  average . 13  @14 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN!^ 

Quickly  heals  cuts  and  sores.  Postpaid  for  25  cents 
silver  or  stamps,  with  valuable  samples  from  our 
Farm  and  Family  Supply  case.  F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO., 
53  Tenth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


—Man  or  lady  to  travel  and  ap¬ 
point  agents.  Estab.  firm.  8950 
per  month  &  expenses  to  start. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  246  Locust  Street,  Phila. 


$5  >o  S30  3000  BICYCLES 

Everyone  a  Bargain. 
NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

Sd  Hand— food  u  ej  for  Hrrloo,  f S  to  SIX. 
New ’99  Models  *12.50  to  $80.  Rone 
hlpher.  We  guAr&ntee  to  save  you  money.  Large** 
variety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  Shipped  subject  to  examin¬ 
ation  and  approval.  No  money  In  advance.  A  few 
good  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  list  and  partic¬ 
ulars  address  the  old  reliable  cycle  house, 
BROWN-LEWIS  CO.f  (DM)  293  Wabash  At.,  Chleago. 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
italogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
ome,  Farm  or  Factory. - —  — ’ 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

9  largest  mail  order  depot  in  the  world  for  Merchandise  tHmgfcl 
•  t  R*>M*tvrra\  ARgJKneei*’  and  Manufacturers*  Salta 


A1 1  cock’s  PIASTERS 

DO  THEIR  WORK  WHILE  YOU  DO  YOURS. 

That  is,  if  you  have  a  lame  or  weak  back,  a  cold,  sore  chest 
or  muscles  and  put  on  the  plaster  and  go  about  your  work,  a 
cure  follows,  sometimes  immediately.  ^Tliey  are  the  only  good 
plasters.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  whether  cheap  or  costly. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  fonr  cents 
a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  fanners  who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


Milkmen— Use  the  Acme  Ticket.  It  is 

sanitary,  Reliable,  cheap.  Sample  free. 

H.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  Hartford,  Conn. 


From  the  Juice  of  the  Maple  from 


our  own  maple  trees,  in  our  own  evaporators,  we 
make  absolutely  pure  sugar  and  syiup.  Tubs,  cans, 
bottles.  10c.  pound;  $1  gallon.  Orders  booked  now 
and  filled  in  turn.  A.  B.  SARGENT  &  SONS,  Maple- 
mont  Stock  Farm,  Albany,  Vt. 


Qn  Varieties  Poultry.  Eggs.  Pigeons  and  German 
Ou  Hares.  Natural  Colored  Descriptive  60-page 
book,  10c.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


BROODERS. 

Olentangy  Brooders  given  up  to  be  the  best  to  raise 
chicks  by  10.000  people  using  them.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  G.  8.  SINGER.  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


Collie  Pups.  Chester  Swine,  Mammoth 

Artichokes.  CHAS.  PAINE,  So.  Randolph,  Yt. 


Fob  Sale  — YouDg  Mastiff  Dog.  seven¬ 
teen  months  o’d;  castrated.  Also,  “  Dandy  Bone 
Cutter.  No.  3.  Nearly  new. 

8CIPIOV1LLE  NURSERIES,  Scipioville,  N.  Y. 


Red  Kidney'  and  Marrow  Beans  for 

seed.  $2.50  per  bushel.  C.  A.  INGALLS  &  SON, 
Norton  Hill.  N.  Y. 


Guernsey'  Cattle  for  Sale. — Highly 

bred  and  reg  stored  J.  P.  WELSH,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Western  Michigan 
Farm  Lands. 

Wild  and  improved,  at  low  prices, 
long  time  and  small  payments  with 
low  interest.  In  one  of  the  finest 
fruit  sections  in  the  world  ;  equally 
suitable  for  diversified  farming,  and 
will  raise  25  to  40  bushels  of  wheat 
and  70  to  90  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Peaches,  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  etc.,  enormously 
productive. 

STOCK  FARMS.  DAIRY  FARMS. 
POTATO  FARMS.  HARDWOOD  LANDS 
Full  information  promptly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  Write  to 

S.  V.  R.  HAYES,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Florida  Strawberries.— These  have 
been  coming  in  quite  plentifully  the 
past  week,  so  much  so  that  the  price  de¬ 
clined  materially  early  in  the  week,  but 
later  went  somewhat  higher  again.  The 
larger  part  of  the  berries  are  of  very 
good  quality,  too,  well-colored,  and  ar¬ 
rive  firm  and  in  nice  condition.  The 
refrigerator  crates  are  a  great  success 
for  carrying  this  fruit,  and  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  in  icing  must  be  much  more  than 
made  up  by  the  extra  price  received. 

X  X  X 

Hothouse  Lambs. — These  have  been 
in  pretty  good  supply  recently,  but  the 
price  is  well  maintained  for  those  of  good 
quality.  Most  shippers  now  have  learned 
to  dress  them  in  good  shape,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  they  arrive  in  much  better 
condition,  as  a  rule,  than  in  former  years. 
The  Board  of  Health  for  the  last  year  or 
two  has  required  that  the  heads  and  feet 
be  removed  the  same  as  has  always  been 
the  case  with  dressed  calves.  It  took 
some  shippers  a  considerable  time  to 
learn  this,  but  now  it  is  seldom  that  any 
are  received  without  being  dressed  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  lambs  from  which 
the  heads  had  been  taken  off,  but  the 
skin  of  the  head  was  left  on.  This  is  no 
advantage,  as  it  injures  the  looks  of  the 
carcass. 

X  X  X 

Careless  Shippers.  —  For  several 
years  back,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  ring¬ 
ing  the  changes  upon  the  subject  of  the 
carelessness  of  shippers.  “  Just  look  at 
this  bundle  of  letters,”  said  one  com¬ 
mission  merchant,  as  he  brought  out 
from  his  safe  a  bundle  of,  perhaps,  50, 
each  of  them  containing  an  account 
sales,  and  a  check  for  the  amount,  but 
which  could  not  be  sent  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged,  because  he  had  failed 
to  give  any  address.  “  I  suppose  lots  of 
these  people  are  cursing  us,  and  calling 
us  thieves  and  robbers  and  all  that,  but 
we  are  just  as  anxious  to  have  these 
checks  go  where  they  belong  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  should  have  them  are  to  get 
them  ;  but  we  cannot,  because  of  lack  of 
addresses.  We  get  consignments,  often¬ 
times,  without  either  name  or  address  ; 
many  times  without  the  addresses,  and 
sometimes  we  hear  nothing  about  the 
shipment  by  mail.  This  all  makes  us 
trouble,  and  we  suppose,  brings  us  into 
disrepute  with  the  shippers,  through  no 
fault  of  our  own.”  The  bundle  of  let¬ 
ters  referred  to  covered  every  conceiv¬ 
able  kind  of  produce ;  some  of  them 
were  dated  back  many  months,  and  in 
the  aggregate  amounted  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  This  carelessness  does  not 
pay. 

X  t  t 

Dealers  in  Specialties. — In  a  large 
market  like  this,  the  trade  naturally  is 
divided  among  dealers  who  make  special¬ 
ties  of  some  particular  product  or  some 
few  products  of  similar  nature.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  handles  fruits  almost  en¬ 
tirely  ;  another  vegetables ;  another  deals 
almost  exclusively  in  poultry ;  another 
in  butter,  cheese  and  eggs,  etc.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  by  concentrating 
their  attention  upon  a  few  products  of 
this  kind,  they  can  do  much  better  than 
by  trying  to  handle  everything,  and  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  shippers  to  send  their 
products  to  those  who  make  a  specialty 
of  them.  I  just  saw  three  coops  of  live 
fowls  which  came  in  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  a  man  whose  specialty  is  fruits, 
hothouse  vegetables,  etc.,  who  was  in  no 
position  to  sell  live  fowls,  as  his  custom¬ 
ers  did  not  demand  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  result  is  that  he  turned  them  over 
to  a  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of  live 
poultry,  and  thus  secured  for  his  shipper, 
probably  as  good  prices  as,  or  even  better, 
than  he  would  have  been  able  to  obtain 
himself  ;  but  it  necessitated  handling  the 
fowls  again,  and  keeping  them  one  more 
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day,  which  means  a  considerable  loss  in 
weight.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  shipper  to  send  direct  to  the  man 
who  makes  that  his  business. 

X  X  I 

Mark  the  Calves.— One  handler  of 
dressed  calves  says  :  “You  want  to  tell 
your  readers  to  be  more  careful  about 
marking  the  calves  they  ship.  The  bob- 
veal  law  requires  that  all  dressed  calves 
shipped  to  this  market  shall  be  marked 
with  a  tag  giving  the  name  of  the  raiser 
and  the  age  of  the  calf.  Many  of  the 
calves  are  shipped  by  dealers,  and  cards 
are  used  with  spaces  for  their  names  on 
one  side,  the  other  side  having  a  space 
for  the  name  of  the  raiser  and  the  age 
of  the  calf.  Without  saying  anything 
about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
law,  carelessness  in  marking  has  made 
us  a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble,  and 
our  accounts  with  calf  raisers  are  all 
m’xed  up.  Some  of  the  cards  bear  sim¬ 
ply  the  name  of  the  raiser  ;  some  have 
the  name  of  the  dealer  on  the  side  where 
the  raiser’s  name  should  be,  and  no  other 
name.  The  result  is  that  the  people  who 
should  get  the  returns  do  not  get  them, 
and  there  is  trouble,  which  goes  to  show 
that  a  little  care  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  sometimes.”  f  h.  v. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Grain  Trials  in  Canada  —Bulletin  No.  32,  of 
the  Central  Farm,  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  deals  with 
the  results  obtained  from  trial  plots  of  grain, 
fodder,  corn  and  roots.  The  results  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  show  the  Importance  of  choosing  the 
most  prolific  and  vigorous  varieties  for  seed,  and 
also  proves  that  the  tendency  to  great  produc¬ 
tiveness  in  certain  sorts  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
permanent.  The  variations  between  the  largest 
and  smallest  plots  in  the  test  plots  were  very 
large.  In  oats,  the  crops  ranged  from  89  bushels 
14  pounds  to  42  bushels  12  pounds;  in  two-rowed 
barley,  from  55  bushels  20  pounds  to  31  bushels  10 
pounds;  in  six-rowed  barley,  from  58  bushels  10 
pounds  to  33  bushels  16  pounds;  in  Spring  wheat, 
from  31  bushels  15  pounds  to  15  bu'hels.  The  bul¬ 
letin  would  repay  study  on  the  part  of  northern 
farmers. 

The  Adulteration  op  Flour — Bulletin  No. 
156,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
(Raleigh),  deals  with  the  adulteration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  flour.  Corn  flour  is  largely  used  in  the  adul¬ 
teration.  Some  mills  exist  which  have  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  corn  flour  for  use  as  an  adulterant  as 
their  only  business,  16  per  cent  of  the  flours  ex¬ 
amined  containing  corn  meal.  Foreign  flour  is 
largely  adulterated  with  mineral  matter,  such  as 
clay  and  plaster  of  Paris.  In  North  Carolina, 
ground  soapstone  has  been  sold  as  an  adulterant 
for  flour.  Alum  is  sometimes  found  in  American 
flour,  some  authorities  stating  that  this  is  the 
most  common  adulterant,  but  the  work  done  at 
this  Station  shows  corn  flour  as  the  leading  adul¬ 
terant.  The  law  which  requires  an  internal 
revenue  stamp  affixed  to  packages  of  flour  with 
which  corn  flour  has  been  mixed,  is  without 
effect,  there  being  no  one  to  execute  the  law. 

Small  Fruits  in  Ohio.— Bulletin  98  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  (Wooster),  gives  the  result 
of  tests  with  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  currants  and  gooseberries.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  strawberries,  which  require  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  obtain  this  more  readily 
by  thorough  cultivation  than  by  irrigation.  In 
an  experiment  made  in  1897,  there  -were  found  to 
be  nearly  500  barrels  of  water  more  per  acre  in 
the  cultivated  than  in  the  hoed  plot.  This  gradu¬ 
ally  influenced  the  growth,  and  in  the  succeeding 
season,  increased  the  crop  from  10  to  68  per  cent. 

Peach  Growing  in  New  Jersey— Bulletin  133, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  (New 
Brunswick),  shows  that  the  peach  was  the  first 
fruit  to  receive  commercial  attention  in  this 
State,  and  is  now  its  principal  fruit  industry,  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  area  all  others,  by  Dearly  100  acres. 
Crawford’s  Late,  Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon, 
Stump  and  Reeves  Favorite  are  the  most  popular 
of  the  older  varieties.  Of  the  newer  varieties,  the 
Elberta,  Globe  and  Susquehanna  are  favorites. 
It  is  advised  that  nitrogenous  fertilizers  be  used 
carefully,  both  in  respect  to  kind  and  time  of  ap¬ 
plication.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  good  form,  and 
should  be  applied  early,  and  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  150  pounds  per  acre.  Mixtures  of  1)4  part 
of  ground  bone  and  one  of  muriate  of  potash,  or 
ground  bone,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  in  equal  parts,  are  advised,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  either  of  these  to  range  from  300  to  500 
pounds  per  acre. 

Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Sugar  Beet.— Bul¬ 
letin  163,  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
(Ithaca),  deals  with  three  important  diseases  in 
the  sugar  beet— root  rot,  leaf  spot  and  beet  scab. 
For  the  root  rot,  lime  is  suggested  as  a  possible 
preventive.  In  general,  it  seems  that  the  soils  of 
New  York  State  are  usually  in  need  of  liming, 
and  where  this  beet  disease  appears,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  an  application  of  lime;  60  to  70 
bushels  of  air-slaked  lime  per  acre  would  be  a 
cheap  and  effective  means  of  securing  the  desir¬ 


able  alkalinity.  It  is  desirable  to  make  this  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  AutumD,  or  before  the  ground  is 
turned,  so  that  the  lime  would  be  well  distrib¬ 
uted.  This  rot  first  appears  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  a  blackening  being  noticed  first  on  the 
outer  parts  of  the  leaves,  so  that  stalks  become 
unable  to  support  the  blades,  and  the  leaves  may 
lie  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  disease  soon 
works  into  the  crown  and  root,  causing  the  in¬ 
fested  parts  to  turn  brown.  If  conditions  are 
favorable,  in  time  the  whole  top  rots  away,  and 
the  beet  gradually  disappears.  Cold  weather  or 
dryness  may  so  retard  the  disease  that  plants 
only  slightly  affected  may  recover  entirely. 

Leaf  spot  of  the  beet  begins  as  small  brown 
spots,  with  a  reddish-purple  margin,  which  grad¬ 
ually  become  ashen  gray  in  the  center.  In  time, 
the  leaf  shows  a  parched  appearance,  and  grad¬ 
ually  begins  to  blacken.  In  the  effort  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  leaves  which  have  been  shed, 
the  plant  continues  to  develop  new  ones  from  the 
center,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crown  be¬ 
comes  considerably  elongated.  It  is  believed  by 
the  use  of  early  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix 
ture  that  this  leaf  spot  may  be  almost  entirely 
prevented.  Where  it  appears  that  the  disease  is 
introduced  by  means  of  the  seed,  this  should  be 
treated  with  hot  water,  a  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion,  or  some  other  fungicide  before  germinating. 

Beet  scab  consists  in  warty  or  scabby  excres¬ 
cences  on  the  surface  of  the  beet  root.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  identical  with  potato  scab,  and  land  on 
which  scabby  potatoes  have  been  produced  will 
produce  scabby  beets.  Experiments  with  liming, 
sulphuring,  etc.,  have  not  given  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  so  that  the  only  course  open  is  that  of 
avoiding  growth  of  beets  on  any  soil  which  has 
produced  scabby  roots. 

Peach  Leaf  Curl.— Bulletin  164,  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.).  In  this  bul¬ 
letin,  an  account  is  given  of  various  treatments, 
which  show  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  swell  resulted  in  foliage  almost  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  curl  during  the  first  year  of 
treatment.  Early  treatment  is,  evidently,  of 
great  importance,  though  subsequent  treatments 
may  prove  of  value  in  restricting  the  extent  of 
the  disease  the  following  season.  Strong  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  should  be  used,  and  every  twig 
should  be  so  well  covered  that  the  blue  color  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  distinct  coating  after  the  application 
is  dry. 

This  bulletin  also  treats  on  the  shot-hole  effect 
of  peaches  and  plums.  Among  Japan  plums 
there  was  no  Indication  of  fuDgus  to  cause  this 
shot-hole  appearance,  and  it  was  wholly  absent 
In  young  shoots  growing  out  beyond  the  region 
covered  by  the  spraying.  No  doubt  is  felt  that 
this  appearance  of  a  shot-hole  fungus  on  the 
Japan  plums  was  due  directly  to  the  spraying. 
Later  experiments  on  the  Chabot  confirm  the 
previous  work,  indicating  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  Bordeaux  Mixture  may  be  Injurious 
to  the  foliage  of  the  Japan  plums,  much  more  so 
than  to  that  of  the  peach.  Japan  plums  are  so 
free  from  shot-hole  fungi  that  there  appears  no 
necessity  for  spraying  them  for  this  disease,  and 
thus  encourage  the  shot-hole  effect  due  to  spray¬ 
ing.  Where  the  plum  rot  is  bad,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray,  and  one  must  disregard  the  slight 
injuries  to  the  foliage  resulting  from  the  use  of 
properly  made  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


Clover  Ensilage. — Oats  and  peas  can  be  en¬ 
silaged  successfully,  and  the  same  should  be  true 
of  clover.  It  is  probable  that  crops  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein  are  more  difficult  to  hit  right  than  corn.  If 
too  green  or  too  wet  or  too  dry,  the  protein  crop 
is,  probably,  more  susceptible  to  rot  or  mold  than 
the  more  carbonaceous  corn  crop.  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  ensilage  clover,  but  I  would  be  careful 
to  cut  it  just  at  full  bloom,  with  no  dew  or 
water  on  it.  If  the  wagon  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  mowing  machine,  the  clover  should  be  thrown 
into  heaps  before  wilting.  B.  c.  birgk. 

Connecticut. 
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“  h!r  ^  berry  ba8ket  cheaDer  tha 

ever  before.  These  are  stronger  and  more  durab 
than  a  band-made  basket.  Write  for  our  catalogi 
“■“d  price-list.  WEBSTER  BASKET  CO.,  Webste 
Lock  Box  43,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y 


Early  Vegetables 

need  a  quick  and  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant — something  to  force  growth  to 
the  limit.  The  money  is  in  earliness. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

fits  the  case  exactly.  Apply  in  small 
quantities  during  the  early  growing 
period  of  the  plants. 

It  adds  color,  flavor ,  crispness  and  ten¬ 
derness  to  all  vegetables.  Would  you  know 
more  about  it,  send  for  free  book  “Food 
for  Plants”  to  John  A  Myers,  12  O  John 
Street,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27,  William  St.,  New  York. 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 


Have  stood  practical  farm 
tests  for  over  25  years.  Their 
sale  has  increased  in  that 
time  from  nothing  to  over 
30,000  tons  a  year.  The 
BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 
has  ample  capital  and  exper¬ 
ience  to  produce  fertilizers  of 
unsurpassed  crop-producing 
power  at  low  prices  to  the 
farmer. 

See  local  agents,  or  send' 
to  us  for  free  copy  of  our 
new  Catalogue. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston, 
68  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
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1  SEED  TIME  It 
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is  going  to  be  late  this  season.  Cold, 
frosty  weather  has  held  on  longer  than 
usual  and  when  the  proper  time  comes 
3J  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  seeds  Into 
-y  the  ground  In  a  hurry. 

1  The  “PLANET  JR 

Seed  Drill  will  l>e  found  the  funtCMt 
und  moMt  effective* 

Drills  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds  evenly  and  per- 
fectly.  The  entire  line  of  “Planet  Jr”  goods — 

Hand  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes  and  Horse  Hoes  are 
unequaled  In  material  and  quality  of  work. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  new  catalog — free. 

ALLEN  &  C0” Box  1107  v’  Phllade,Ph,a-  * 

KfTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTfnTTTTffTTTTTTTTTfTTTfmTTm* 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 


Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates* 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cabot’s  Insulating“Quilt” 

is  ten  times  as  warm  as  resin  paper,  and  costs  but  a 
fraction  over  lc.  a  foot.  It  Is  a  soft,  thick  cushion  of 
oead  air  spaces— the  most  perfect  insulator. 

Send  for  samples  and  full  information.  Free. 
SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacture!, 

81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


4875  Iron  Age  implements  hMeheen* 
f5®^1'/aP«rfected— working  out  mechanical 
ideas  that  have  lifted  many  burdens  from  uver- 
worked  farmers.  A  step  in  advance 
ready— the  new  No.  7  Iron  Ago 

\Uor.e  Hoe  and  Cultivator.  Has 
a  new  lever  expander 
which  gives  perfect 
■-  rigidity  at  what- 
K  ever  point  the 
tool  is  set. 


Send  for  the  Iron 
Ago  Hook  for  1899 

(sent  free)  ami  read 
the  full  description  of 
the  No.  7  Horse  Hoe. 
Combines  all  tho  good 
features  of  lever-ex¬ 
pander  and  old-style 
clamp  expander. 
Blades  quickly  and 
finely  adjusted.  Thor¬ 
oughly  tested  in  work¬ 
shop  and  field.  Send 
your  name  on  a  postal. 

kateuan  nru.  co„  ; 

Box  1020  renloeh,  N.  J. 
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Killer 


IT  KILLS  THE  WEEDS.  I 

anii 

BjjjS 

A  perfect  cultivator  for  every  crop  you  grow.  Makes  everything  cultivated  with  it  || 

aiiii 

grow  faster,  stand  drought  100  per  cent  longer,  and  increases  the  yield. 


HALLOCK’S  Succtss 


ANTI-CLOG 


§*S 


Weeder  and  Cultivator 

does  the  work  in  one-third  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  it  with  the  old  cultivator  and  hoe. 

READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY. 
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“  I  would  as  soon  give  up  the  plow  as  ‘  Hallock’s 
Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder.’  Would  have  one  if  it 
cost  850.  My  corn  yielded  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre, 
while  some  of  my  neighbors  got  only  30  to  40  bushels 
on  just  as  good  ground.”  M.  E.  Dabby,  Dexter,  la. 

“  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  proved  to  be 
everything  you  claimed  for  it.  My  boy,  15  years  old, 
cultivated  twelve  acres  of  corn  entirely  with  the 
weeder.  He  would  begin  work  at  7  A.  m  ,  and  by 
4j>.  m.,  would  be  over  his  field.  And  I  had  the 
finest  crop  of  corn  that  I  have  ever  raised  due  largely 
to  the  good  work  of  the  weeder.” 

D.  L.  Charlton,  Vicar’s  Switch,  Va. 

“  I  have  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  for 
harrowing  grain  and  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
peans ,  peas,  etc.,  and  it  is  just  perfection.  Completely 
annihilates  the  weeds.”  E.  A.  Had  ley,  Amoskeag,N.H 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  I  used  it  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  com,  oats,  peanuts  and  potatoes.  It  was  given 
a  very  thorough  trial  on  all  of  the  above  crops.  I 
had  no  hoeing  to  do  in  corn  and  peanuts.  The  weeder 
did  it  all.  This,  of  course,  saved  much  expensive 
labor.  I  had  the  best  crops  with  the  least  labor  that 
I  have  ever  had,  notwithstanding  the  drought  of 
three  months.”  G.  A.  Danley,  Chipley,  Fla. 

“  I  used  the  Success  Anti- Clog  Weeder  for  sowing 
grass  seed,  weeding  potatoes  and  harrowing  land.  If 
I  could  not  purchase  another,  would  not  sell  it  for 
$50.”  Jno.  H.  Burke,  Rockland,  Mass. 

“  I  think  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is 
just  the  thing  needed  in  our  land.  I  used  it  on  a 
field  that  had  been  in  crop,  for  nine  years  without 
rest.  I  got  twenty-three  (23)  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre ;  my  neighbor  got  fifteen  (15)  per  acre,  land  just 
about  the  same  as  mine.  I  also  tried  it  on  barley. 
I  got  sixty-three  and  a  half  (63%)  bushels  per  acre, 
and  that  is  the  largest  yield  ever  known  in  these 
parts.  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  weeder.” 

D.  E.  Tufts,  Sharon,  N.  D. 

“  After  a  season’s  use  of  your  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder,  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  any 
farmer  who  will  use  it  as  directed.  With  it  one  can 
do  much  more  efficient  work  in  much  Icbs  time,  de¬ 
stroying  weeds  entirely  without  in j  ury  to  the  crops. 
It  entirely  superseded  the  hoe  in  my  potato  field.” 

A.  N.  Barker,  Kemps  Mills,  N.  C. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  Have  used  it  successfully  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  corn,  cotton,  potatoes  and  onions,  and  believe 
it  has  every  good  quality  you  claim  for  it.” 

J.  C.  Sparks,  Croak,  Ark. 

“  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultiva¬ 
tor  was  a  success  everywhere  I  used  it.  Several  of 
the  neighbors  tried  it,  and  all  say  they  surely  want 
one  next  Spring.”  S.  W.  Dana,  Dana,  Iowa. 

“I  have  never  seen  an  implement  that  put  land 
in  as  fine  condition  after  the  corn  was  up  as  the 
‘Success  Anti-Clog’  Weeder  and  Cultivator.” 

Robert  Gallagher,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 
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“Now,  I  would  never  think  of  fanning  without 
one  of  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders.  I  spent 
but  six  days  all  told  in  a  20-acre  field  of  corn  during 
the  past  season,  and  everybody  said  it  was  the  best 
and  cleanest  corn  in  the  neighborhood.” 

S.  L  Price,  Red  Haw,  Ohio. 

“Have  used  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
on  com,  potatoes,  cow  peas,  and  small  grain — oats, 
rye,  rice,  etc  Every  cultivator  of  upland  rice  needs 
a  weeder.  With  crops  properly  planted,  it  is  most 
efficient  as  a  weedkiller,  and  the  frequent  and  rapid 
stirring  of  the  soil  cannot  be  anything  but  bene¬ 
ficial,  as  any  observing  farmer  knotvs.  On  the  cotton 
crop  this  implement  almost  did  away  with  hand  hoe¬ 
ing,  and  reduced  the  total  cultural  cost  of  the  crop 
nearly  one-half.”  Philip  D.  Cary,  Keller,  Ga. 

“I  consider  that  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  has  paid  for  itself  this  season.  I  used  it  on 
grain,  com,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  in  my  orchard, 
and  it  worked  successfully  everywhere.  We  were 
bothered  with  cut- worms.  I  began  to  use  the  Weeder 
when  the  corn  was  one  inch  high,  and  had  hardly  a 
hill  destroyed  by  cut-worms,  while  my  neighbors 
had  to  replant  two  or  three  times.” 

Chas.  Timebman,  Holland,  Mich. 

“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders  are  all  sold,  and 
are  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Those  who 
have  bought  them  cannot  speak  too  high  in  their 
praise.”  R.  M.  Rhoda,  Hodgdon,  Me. 

“I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  is  ahead  of  any  other  weeder  in  these  towns, 
and  you  know  New  England  is  a  great  place  for 
weeders.”  V.  A.  Dunn,  Sumner,  Me. 

“  I  have  tried  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  find  it  all  I  expected  and  all  you  claim 
it  to  be.”  W.  A.  Don,  Waits  River,  Vt. 

“  I  used  one  of  your  Anti-Clog  Weeders  all  through 
last  season,  and  it  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  I  don’t 
think  a  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one  if  he 
has  anything  to  cultivate.  I  would  recommend 
them  by  all  means  for  a  thorough  cultivator,  as  well 
as  a  weeder.”  W.  W.  Bryant,  Westfield,  Vt. 

“  Last  season  I  put  out  more  than  25  of  the  75 
Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders  that  I  had  on  trial  to 
parties  who  had  never  used  the  weeder.  I  did  this 
on  my  own  responsibility.  Part  of  the  weeders  put 
out  in  this  way  were  cash  orders,  and  to  them  I 
guaranteed  to  take  back  the  weeder  and  refund  the 
money  if  not  satisfactory.  Result — not  one  weeder 
returned.  In  one  case,  after  using  his  weeder  one 
day,  my  customer  ordered  six.” 

G.  F.  Eastman,  Granby,  Mass. 

“  Last  year  with  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  I 
kept  70  acres  of  snap  beans  perfectly  clean ;  also 
used  it  with  great  satisfaction  on  potatoes  and  corn. 
I  commenced  to  use  it  on  beans  j  ust  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  worked  all  around 
among  the  tender  shoots  without  any  injury  to 
them.”  J.  F.  Guilmartin,  Savannah,  Ga. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  tool  on  my  farm.”  F.  Robinson,  Trent,  Mich. 


“  I  purchased  a  12-foot  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
last  Spring.  It  has  given  good  satisfaction,  and 
saved  me  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  does  not 
hurt  the  com  ”  C.  H.  Bunger,  Liberty  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder.  Would  not  be  without  one.  I  used  it  on 
corn,  cotton  and  potatoes  It  did  splendid  work;  never 
had  as  good  work  done  before  with  any  tool.  A 
small  boy  can  use  it  and  do  good  work  with  it.” 

W.  H.  Walker,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

“I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  com,  Irish 
potatoes  and  sugar  cane ,  on  all  of  which  it  did  the 
best  of  work.  1  would  not  try  to  grow  corn  or  cane 
without  one.”  Geo.  F.  Mills,  Quintette,  Fla. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  does  the  best 
work  in  every  place  that  a  weeder  should  be  used  of 
any  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  used  ” 

J.  E.  Farnham,  Rothbury,  Mich. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders  are  doing  well 
here.  Every  one  using  them  thinks  they  are  the 
best  tool  made  for  com.”  A.  A.  Mellon,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  a  dandy.  Could 
not  afford  to  do  without  it  under  any  condition. 
Tended  thirty-four  (34)  acres  of  corn  and  potatees 
with  it.  Destroyed  the  weeds  entirely,  so  there  was 
not  a  weed  in  my  field  at  husking  time.  We  had 
over  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  which  is  an  enormous 
yield.  I  used  it  to  put  in  two  pieces  of  Timothy  in 
ground  that  was  very  hard  to  get  a  stand  in.  The 
result,  I  had  a  fine  stand  of  Timothy.  Also  used  it 
on  my  wheat,  and  liked  it  very  much.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one.” 

David  Jackson,  Land,  Ind. 

“  I  found  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  to  be  a 
splendid  implement  for  various  purposes  on  the 
farm.  I  have  used  it  for  covering  Alfalfa  seed,  and 
for  cultivating  com  before  and  after  planting  ;  and 
I  find  that  there  is  no  implement  us  jd  on  the  farm 
that  will  give  as  good  satisfaction.  One  boy  and  a 
span  of  horses  can  go  over  from  35  to  40  acres  a  day.” 

R.  Powell,  Emporia,  Kan. 


“I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
planted  com,  and  it  did  fine  work.  For 
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there  is  nothing  that  will  equal  it.  The  weeder  is 
all  right,  and  I  would  not  be  without  it.” 

Henry  A.  Welp,  St.  Benedict,  Kan. 

“  I  kept  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  at  work 
every  day  from  Spring  xvheat  sowing  down  to  laying 
com  by.  I  used  it  in  putting  in  oats ;  used  it  on 
corn  before  it  came  up  ;  on  potatoes  likewise.  Used 
it  after  corn  and  potatoes  were  two  inches  high 
until  they  were  two  feet  high.  Used  it  in  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  used  it  on  a  young  plantation  of  small  fruits, 
where  it  specially  excelled.  Used  it  to  fight  a 
drought  that  was  pinching  my  thirty  acre  oat  patch 
red  hot.  Oats  were  about  sixteen  inches  high,  and  I 
tell  you  it  did  them  lots  of  good.  I  know  this  by  com¬ 
paring  my  field  with  others  about  me.  I  tell  you  if 
any  implement  earned  its  keeping  the  Success  Anti- 
Clog  Weeder  surely  did.”  C.  L.  Phelps,  Belmont,  Neb. 
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II  Send  a  postal  for  sheets  of  testimonials  and  full  particulars. 

aina 

Ilf  $100  will  be  given  for  proof  of  tiie  falsity  of  a  single  testimonial. 

ami  umm  • 

If!  Write  to-day  and  take  advantage  of  the  Special  Price  Offer. 
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I  Special  Price 


on  the  first  order  from  every  dis¬ 
trict  where  we  have  no  agency. 
And  the  agency  goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 
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A  IJTIQW  ■  This  Weeder  is  protected  by  our  patent  No.  600,782,  dated  March 
*  15,  1898.  The  public  is  notified  and  warned  that  any  infringe¬ 
ment  on  our  flat  tooth  Weeder,  whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  the  same,  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted.  Agents  handling  our  Weeders  are  requested  to  send  us 
names  of  persons  thus  infringing  on  our  patents. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  YORK,  Pa. 
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Centralized  District  Schools.  Grafting  Nut  Trees. 


Vol.  LYIII.  No.  2568.  NEW  YORK,  APRIL  15,  1899.  $1  PER  YEAR. 


good  time.  In  this  case,  the  leaves  are  scorched  on 
bright,  sunshiny  days,  but  the  burning  does  no  harm 
to  the  trees,  as  the  leaves  are  nearly  ready  to  fall  any¬ 
way.  We  usually  begin  our  outdoor  work  about  the 
middle  of  September.  We  have,  also,  done  some 
fumigating  in  March  ;  in  fact,  I  am  just  preparing  to 
begin  some  work  the  first  week  in  April.” 

“  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  gas  is  lighter 
than  air.” 

“  That  is  true,  and  the  gas  will  replace  the  air  in 
any  inclosure,  on  account  of  its  penetrating  property. 
It  diffuses  so  rapidly  that  it  will  fill  even  the  lowest 
corner  in  a  room  in  a  moment.  You  can  see  from  the 
position  of  that  cat,  how  quickly  and  suddenly  she 
was  killed.  The  gas  will  readily  pass  out  through  an 
open  door,  window,  or  a  flue  put  at  the  top  of  the 
room.” 

At  the  nursery  of  Peters  Brothers,  Wesley,  Md.,  I 


found  a  fumigating  house  with  a  wooden  flue  running 
from  the  top  so  that  the  gas  would  pass  away  at  the 
top  of  the  building.  One  reason  why  this  flue  was 
built  was  because  the  inner  door  or  window  opens 
into  the  packing  shed,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisa¬ 
ble  to  let  the  gas  out  where  the  packers  were  at  work. 
Therefore,  the  slide  in  the  flue  may  be  opened,  and 
the  gas  will  pass  harmlessly  away  into  the  air.  All 
agreed  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  enter  a  house  or 
room  after  it  has  been  open  for  10  to  15  minutes.  No 
one  is  permitted  to  enter  under  10  minutes. 

A  Perfect  Remedy. — “  I  notice  that  there  is  no 
change  whatever  in  the  appearance  of  those  trees.  I 
had  an  idea  that,  possibly,  some  chemical  could  be  put 
with  the  cyanide  so  that  the  trees  might  be  bleached 
harmlessly,  and  thus  permit  the  buyer  to  know  that 
they  had  actually  been  fumigated.” 


“  This  gas  has  no  bleaching  effect  upon  the  trees, 
and  there  is  no  absolute  way  of  knowing,  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  whether  a  tree  has  been  fumigated  or  not.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  chemical  or  combination  of  chemi¬ 
cals  that  could  be  used  with  the  gas  to  leave  a  harm¬ 
less  residue,  or  bleach  the  tree.  The  buyer  has  only 
the  guaranteed  certificate  of  the  nurseryman  to  show 
that  the  trees  have  actually  been  fumigated.” 

“  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  any  gas,  that  will  do 
the  work  as  effectively  as  the  hydrocyanic  ?” 

“  No.  In  fact,  it  has  all  the  properties  we  require, 
and  it  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  cheap,  easy  to  apply,  quick  to  diffuse,  with 
sure  killing  properties  to  animal  life.  It  is  practically 
a  perfect  remedy.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  cannot  be 
used  with  any  degree  of  success.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  fill  an  inclosure  with  the  gas,  and  it  would  re¬ 
quire  from  10  to  24  hours  for  a  thorough  fumigation. 

The  cost  is,  also,  greater,  the  gas  is 
not  so  deadly,  and  will  not  so  quick¬ 
ly  diff  use  itself  as  the  hydrocyanic. 
Many  other  poisonous  gases  have 
been  tried,  but  none  has  been  found 
so  effective.” 

“  Can  this  gas  be  used  for  many 
other  insects  ?  ” 

‘ 4 1  feel  very  sure  that  it  is  destined 
to  play  a  most  important  part  in  in¬ 
sect  destruction.  As  I  said  before, 
we  are  now  working  with  the  Straw¬ 
berry  aphis.  As  yet,  I  cannot  make 
any  positive  statements,  as  we  wish 
to  know  more  about  the  effect  of 
the  gas  upon  the  plant  itself.  The 
Black  peach-aphis  was  very  de¬ 
structive  last  season.  The  gas  will 
make  nearly  a  perfect  remedy  for 
this  insect,  as  it  winters  as  an  adult 
upon  the  roots.  Every  one  can  be 
easily  destroyed  by  fumigation  in 
the  house,  before  the  trees  are  set 
out.” 

Mr.  Harrison  told  me  that  they 
fumigate  10  or  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
It  is  easy  to  back  a  wagon  right  into 
the  room,  take  out  the  tongue,  and 
shut  the  doors.  The  cost  of  one 
charge  is  about  14  cents.  To  do  the 
work  effectively,  the  cost  would  be 
the  same  for  one  tree  as  for  10,000, 
since  a  certain  amount  of  cyanide 
would  be  needed  in  any  case  to  fill 
the  room  with  the  gas. 

Trees  and  Their  Food. — The 
trees  we  saw  fumigated  were  peach. 
This  part  of  Maryland  is  noted  for 
its  production  of  peach  trees.  The 
Harrison  and  the  Peters  firms  pro¬ 
duce  over  a  million  and  a  half  trees 
each  year.  The  warm,  open  soil,  when  well  fed,  gives 
a  fine  root  to  the  peach.  Apples  and  pears  do  better 
on  a  heavier  soil,  but  the  peach  loves  a  hot  brick  at 
its  feet. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Harrison  say  that  there 
is  a  good  demand  this  year  for  the  Crosby  peach. 
This  variety  has  not  been  in  very  good  standing  for 
the  past  few  years,  but  this  year  certain  growers  are 
after  it  again.  The  chief  demand  is  from  western 
Maryland,  where  it  is  said  the  Crosby  grows  to  per¬ 
fection,  with  good  size  and  appearance  and  an  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor.  The  heaviest  demand  is  for  Elberta 
and  peaches  of  that  type.  Carman  is  considered  a 
very  promising  variety.  Down  in  this  country,  the 
Kieffer  pear  is  a  highly  respected  citizen.  The  trees 
are  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  less  likely  to  be  injured 
by  the  scale  than  most  others.  The  fruit  grows  as 
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HOW  MARYLAND  FIGHTS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 


FUMIGATION  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

How  and  Why  It  Is  Done. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  II. 

Sure  To  Kill.— The  doors  of  the  fumigating  room 
had  been  open  for  about  15  minutes  when  we  returned. 
A  faint  odor  of  peach  pits  still  lingered  in  the  room. 
The  trees  were  unchanged  in  appearance,  but  the 
cat  lay  dead  as  a  stake.  She  had  barely  reached  the 
top  of  the  pile,  the  first  whiff  of  the  gas  evidently 
killing  her.  The  whole  thing  was  so  simple,  that  one 
is  at  first  inclined  to  wonder  whether  it  is  thoroughly 
effective. 

“  Are  you  absolutely  sure  that  this  gas  will  kill  the 
scale  ? ” 

“  There  is  no  question  about  it,”  said  Prof.  Johnson. 
“  If  this  gas  is  properly  generated 
and  handled,  it  will  destroy  every 
scale  upon  the  tree,  whether  there 
be  1  or  10,000.  In  1897  we  treated 
young  trees  of  pear,  peach,  plum, 
cherry  and  apple.  They  were  liter¬ 
ally  covered  with  the  scale  when  we 
put  them  into  the  fumigating  house. 

We  set  them  where  we  could  watch 
them  every  week.  Not  a  living  insect 
has  been  observed  on  those  trees 
since.  They  were  alive  with  the 
scale  before  we  fumigated  them,  and 
they  have  now  been  growing  for 
two  seasons.  We  duplicated  these 
tests  in  the  Spring  of  1898,  with  the 
same  results.  We  also  took  several 
badly  infested  trees,  and  placed 
them  on  the  floor  at  the  bottom  of 
5,000  nursery  trees  in  one  house. 

These  were  watched  closely  during 
1898,  and  not  a  single  insect  devel¬ 
oped.  We  are  now  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  terrible  gas  will  kill 
every  insect,  if  by  chance  they  should 
be  upon  a  tree.  You  may  state 
positively  that,  when  properly  gen¬ 
erated  and  applied,  no  breathing 
thing  can  escape  from  this  gas.” 

“But  is  there  not  danger  of  in¬ 
juring  the  roots  of  the  trees  ?  ” 

“  No,  you  cannot  possibly  injure 
the  roots  of  any  kind  of  fruit  trees 
with  this  gas.  The  chemicals  would 
have  to  be  used  about  eight  times 
the  standard  strength,  to  affect  them 
in  any  way.  At  the  strength  we 
now  use  the  gas,  trees  should  never 
be  left  in  a  house  for  less  than  half 
an  hour.  You  may  safely  leave  them 
for  hours,  or  even  overnight,  with¬ 
out  any  injurious  effect.  Trees  can,  also,  be  fumigated 
two  or  even  three  times,  without  being  injured, 
although  once  is  sufficient.” 

Injury  to  Buds. — “  But  would  not  the  gas  injure 
the  buds  after  they  have  started  ?” 

“  Yes,  that  would  cause  injury.  The  gas  should  be 
used  on  nursery  stock  only,  when  the  trees  are  dor¬ 
mant,  either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  readily,  as  nurserymen  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
handle  their  trees  after  the  buds  begin  to  unfold. 
Most  nursery  stock  is  dug,  fumigated  and  heeled  in, 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  packed  later.” 

“When,  then,  is  the  best  time  to  attempt  to  fumi¬ 
gate  small  trees  outdoors  ?  ” 

“My  outdoor  fumigating  is  done  mostly  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter.  After  the  function  of  the  foliage  has 
been  performed,  and  just  before  the  leaves  fall,  is  a 
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well  here  as  anywhere,  and  the  canners  like  it — for 
they  can  often  sell  it  under  a  Bartlett  label.  Mr. 
Harrison  showed  me  some  Kieffer  trees — part  grown 
in  Georgia  and  the  rest  from  Michigan.  The  northern- 
grown  trees  were  much  superior. 

“  I  want  those  Michigan  trees  for  our  own  orchard  !” 
said  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  three  chief  products  in  the  nursery  are  peach 
trees,  strawberry  plants  and  asparagus  roots.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
how  they  are  grown.  The  Harrisons  use  cow  peas 
and  Crimson  clover  extensively.  On  the  day  of  my 
visit,  March  14,  they  were  plowing  under  one  large 
field  of  Crimson  clover.  The  tops  did  not  seem  large, 
but  when  turned  up  by  the  plow,  the  roots  seemed  as 
thick  as  one’s  finger,  and  gave  a  good  idea  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  this  plant  to  grow  below  ground 
during  the  Winter.  Mr.  Harrison  said  that  this  Crim¬ 
son  clover  was  better  than  a  coat  of  manure.  It  gave 
more  actual  fertility,  and  left  the  ground  so  open  and 
loose  that  they  could  use  a  machine  for  setting  the 
strawberry  plants.  When  the  soil  is  full  of  manure, 
the  planter  will  not  do  good  work. 

Chemical  fertilizers  are  used  largely,  and  some  ma¬ 
nure  is  bought.  This  year  one  car-load  of  Orange 
Tree  fertilizer  was  bought,  and  several  home  mix¬ 
tures  are  to  be  tried  alongside  it.  Here  is  one  sample 
mixture  for  potatoes : 

300  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

400  pounds  of  tankage. 

1,100  pounds  of  dissolved  bone. 

The  method  of  mixing  this  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen  on  the  farm.  These  southern  farms 
are  dotted  with  outbuildings  of  varying  sizes.  Some 
of  them  date  back  even  to  old  slavery  days.  We  have 
nothing  just  like  them  at  the  North.  One  of  those 
old  buildings  has  been  utilized  for  a  fertilizer-mixing 
shed.  The  chemicals  are  first  dumped  into  a  pile  in 
layers.  Looking  at  the  pile,  one  can  see  the  white 
streaks  of  potash  and  nitrate,  and  the  darker  layers 
of  tankage  and  bone.  The  mixer  is  a  stout  negro 
with  a  shovel.  He  shovels  the  pile  over,  from  one 
corner  of  the  shed  to  another,  working  it  four  or  five 
times  in  this  way,  and  letting  it  stand  to  ‘  ‘  blend  ”  for 
several  days  between  each  shoveling.  This  lying  in 
a  heap  to  “  blend”,  and  the  constant  working  over, 
are  about  as  useful  to  the  chemicals  as  fermenting 
and  working  over  are  to  the  manure  pile.  H.  w.  c. 


VAN  DEMAN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Triumph ,  Kalamazoo  and  Fitzgerald  Peaches. 

What  are  the  real  merits  of  the  Triumph,  Kalamazoo  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald  peaches,  as  compared  with  the  claims  made  for  them  in 
catalogues  ?  Do  you  think  any  one  would  be  justified  in  planting 
them,  not  as  an  experiment,  but  for  business  ?;  o.  r.  h. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  Triumph  peach  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It 
has  been  grown  in  all  peach  growing  sections  of  the 
country,  and  has  proved  a  late  bloomer,  yet  nearly  as 
early  as  Alexander,  a  reliajd^ bearer,  and  the  fruit  is 
yellow,  with  a  red  cheek-fand  of  fair  quality.  It  is 
worthy  as  an  early  variety.  Kalamazoo  is  one  of  the 
very  best  peaches  for  the  mid-season  market.  It  is  as 
large  as  Early  Crawford,  but  more  uniform  in  size, 
and  has  a  smaller  seed.  The  color  is  yellow,  and  flavor 
good.  It  originated  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  has  a 
good  name  there  and  elsewhere.  Fitzgerald  is  of 
Canadian  origin,  and  is  much  like  the  Kalamazoo  in 
every  respect.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dependable  of  the 
yellow  peaches.  All  these  are  “business”  peaches, 
and  may  be  planted  with  good  hope  of  success  ;  but 
some  nurserymen  may  overstate  their  good  points 
and,  probably,  do  so,  while  others  undoubtedly  state 
them  fairly. 

Talks  on  Plants  and  Fruits. 

1.  I  bear  that  the  Japan  shrubs,  E  aeagnus  edulis— E.  pungens 
and  E.  longipes— as  generally  distributed  here,  are  the  same,  and 
that  the  last  is  the  proper  name.  Is  this  sot  Give  points  of  difference 
in  genuine  plants.  2.  Why  does  not  Akebia  quinata  fruit  in  this 
country,  as  it  is  said  to  in  Japan  ?  So  also  of  Actinidia  poly- 
gama  ?  3.  Will  you  give  a  short  history  of  Capp’s  Mammoth  and 
Menagcre  apples?  If  they  are  synonyms,  whiih  is  the  proper 
name  and  why  ?  4.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  low  headed  tree  is  more 
likely  to  split  at  the  forks  than  one  with  a  long  stem  ?  5.  Are 
seedlings  of  sports  more  likely  to  vary  from  the  original  type 
than  the  seedlings  from  normal  plants  ?  ben.i.  buckman. 

Illinois. 

1.  The  fruiting  shrub  from  Japan,  commonly  called 
“Goumi”  there,  and  to  some  extent  here,  is  known 
to  science  as  Elseagnus  multiflora,  E.  pungens,  E. 
longipes  and  E.  edulis.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
scientific  names  should  have  been  given  the  species, 
but  such  confusion  comes  in  this  case,  as  it 
does  in  many  others,  by  different  botanists  each 
thinking  his  name  the  first  one  to  be  given.  Thun- 
berg’s  name,  multiflora,  is  the  one  that  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  have  precedence  over  the  others.  No  mate¬ 
rial,  specific  differences  have  been  noticed  by  me 
among  the  seedlings  which  I  have  seen  under  the  dif¬ 
ferent  names  mentioned.  A  description  and  colored 


illustration  of  a  fruiting  branch  of  this  shrub  may 
be  seen  in  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1890 

2.  Several  years  ago  I  imported  seeds  of  Akebia 
quinata  from  Japan,  and  distributed  them,  but  they 
failed  to  grow  well,  and  did  not  fruit  well  so  far  as 
heard  from.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  Of  Actinidia 
polygama,  I  know  almost  nothing.  [This  species  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  does  not  bear  fruit  because  the 
flowers  are  imperfect.  Actinidia  arguta,  a  far  less 
thrifty  vine,  bears  fruit  in  abundance. — Eds  J 

3.  Capp’s  Mammoth  has  long  been  considered  by  me 
as  a  synonym  of  Menagere,  the  latter  being  the  cor¬ 
rect  name.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  specimens  ex¬ 
amined  have  led  me  to  this  belief.  The  history  of  the 
variety,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  is  rather  obscure.  It  is 
said  to  come  from  Germany.  There  is  nothing  special 
to  recommend  it  except  its  very  large  size,  regular, 
oblate  conic  shape  and  ydllow  color.  I  once  exhibited 
one  grown  in  Kansas  that  was  18 %  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  free  from  any  blemish.  The  quality  is 
poor.  It  ripens  in  the  Fall  in  the  central  United 
States. 

4.  Judging  by  what  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  length  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  has  much,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  its  liability  to  split  at  the  fork. 
It  is,  however,  a  common  fault  of  those  who  have 
trained  their  trees  with  low  heads,  to  cause  them  to 
make  forks  that  are  easy  to  split,  by  cutting  out  the 
central  stem  of  the  tree,  and  forcing  a  number  of 
branches  to  start  out  at  one  place.  If  the  branches 
are  induced  to  come  out  one  above  the  other  and 
around  a  central  stem,  as  near  as  may  be  possible, 
there  will  be  little  trouble  with  their  splitting  off. 

5.  Any  answer  that  I  might  make  to  this  question 
would  be  entirely  theoretical  with  me,  and  of  no  es- 


ROLLER  CUTTER  FOR  STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS.  Fig.  113. 

pecial  value.  It  is  my  bare  opinion  that  the  farther  a 
variety  gets  from  the  original  type,  the  greater  the 
chances  for  variation  in  its  seedlings,  except  as  it  may 
be  the  result  of  a  succession  of  generations  of  selec¬ 
tion  towards  a  fixed  type.  A  “  sport”  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  more  likely  to  produce  seedlings  of  wider 
variation  than  those  from  the  variety  from  which  it 
sprung. 

Grafting  Nut  Trees. 

A  Difficult  Task. — Several  correspondents  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  have  been  asking  about  grafting  nut  trees 
of  various  kinds.  Some  want  to  know  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  grafting  the  chestnut  upon  the  oak,  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  species  of  the  chestnut 
as  stocks  for  the  finer  kinds.  Information  is  also 
desired  regarding  the  value  of  the  hickory  nut  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  methods  of  grafting  all  of  these  nut 
trees.  All  the  above  will  be  included  in  this  answer. 

It  is  not  possible  to  graft  the  chestnut  upon  any  of 
the  oaks  with  satisfactory  results.  The  chestnut  scions 
will  sometimes  start  to  grow,  and  may  live  for  a  year 
or  so ;  but  the  union  is  too  imperfect  to  last  long  or 
to  be  healthy  and  thrifty.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
graft  any  of  the  nut  trees  very  successfully  with 
scions  of  their  own  kind,  and  to  attempt  intergraft¬ 
ing  different  species  is  rarely  advisable.  The  Japan 
chestnuts  do  fairly  well  on  the  wild  American  stocks, 
and  so  do  the  European  kinds,  but  the  latter  are  much 
more  successful  upon  seedlings  of  their  own  species. 
For  instance,  the  Paragon  should,  whenever  possible, 
be  set  upon  Paragon  seedlings,  or  at  least,  upon  seed¬ 
lings  of  some  other  variety  of  the  European  species. 

In  top-grafting  trees  of  our  wild  chestnut,  I  have 
done  fairly  well.  Those  practiced  upon  have  been 
such  as  I  could  find  in  the  open,  and  not  very  large 
trees.  I  have  set  scions  of  several  kinds  of  both  the 
European  and  Japan  species,  and  since  I  learned  how 
to  do  the  work  properly,  by  repealed  trials,  I  have 
had  nearly  all  of  them  grow.  The  hickories  and  wal¬ 
nuts  are  more  difficult  to  graft  than  anything  else  I 
have  ever  tried,  and  the  utmost  skill  that  I  have  been 
able  to  use  has  not  given  very  flattering  results. 

What  a  Scion  Is. — This  one  principle  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  all  who  attempt  grafting 
of  any  kind,  that  a  scion  is  a  cutting  set  in  a  stump  of 
another  tree,  much  as  a  cutting  is  set  in  the  ground. 
Both  are  expected  to  make  vital  connection  with  the 


food  supply,  one  through  the  union  of  its  cells  with 
those  of  the  tree,  and  the  other  by  the  formation  of 
roots  in  the  soil.  In  either  case,  there  must  be  no 
drying  out  of  the  scion  or  cutting  before  the  vital 
union  has  taken  place,  or  death  and  failure  will  result. 
In  the  case  of  the  scion  set  in  a  stock,  a  cell  growth 
takes  place  between  the  wood  and  bark  of  both  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  ability  of  various 
kinds  of  trees  to  make  this  cell  growth.  The  apple 
and  pear  and  many  other  trees  do  it  quite  readily, 
while  the  nut  trees  do  not.  Therefore,  we  must  follow 
some  plan  that  will  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture,  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  graft¬ 
ing  nut  trees,  and  we  should  do  the  grafting  at  a  time 
when  the  cell  growth  is  active,  in  order  to  perfect  the 
union  quickly. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  I  ever  learned 
about  this  difficult  kind  of  grafting  is  to  cut  the  scions 
before  there  is  any  sign  of  the  buds  starting,  and  put 
them  in  a  cool  place  until  after  the  stocks  to  be  grafted 
are  well  started  into  leaf.  Then  the  cell  formation 
is  rapid  in  the  stock,  and  it  will  soon  unite  with  that 
of  the  graft.  In  the  sawdust  of  an  icehouse  or  in  a 
damp  refrigerator  is  a  good  place  to  keep  them.  Bury¬ 
ing  in  the  earth  does  fairly  well. 

How  to  Do  It. — The  ordinary  split  or  cleft  method 
of  grafting  is  not  nearly  so  successful  as  bark  graft¬ 
ing.  This  is  done  as  follows,  and  of  necessity,  must 
be  so  late  that  the  bark  will  peel  readily  from  the 
wood  :  Cut  off  the  stock  as  for  split  grafting,  either 
straight  or  sloping  (the  latter  is  preferable)  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  splitting  it,  merely  slit  the  bark  with  a  knife 
for  about  an  inch  at  the  top  just  where  the  graft  is  to 
be  set.  Trim  the  graft  to  a  long  wedge,  and  all  from 
one  side.  Raise  the  bark  a  little  at  the  top  of  the  slit, 
and  force  the  scion  down  between  the  bark  and  wood 
until  the  cut  surface  is  all  hidden.  Bind  it  fast  to  the 
stump  with  a  cotton  string,  and  wax  the  entire  wound 
thoroughly. 

If  the  trees  to  be  grafted  are  quite  small,  it  is  best 
to  do  the  grafting  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Dig  about  six  inches  deep,  and  set  the  graft  as  just  de¬ 
scribed,  except  that  wet  clay  instead  of  wax  may  be 
used.  Fill  up  the  hole,  and  if  necessary,  bank  up  to 
near  the  top  of  the  scion.  This  will  keep  all  parts 
moist  until  the  union  has  taken  place.  This  last  has 
proved  the  most  successful  of  all  methods  of  grafting 
that  I  have  tested  upon  the  nut  trees  and  the  persim¬ 
mon  ;  I  am  sure  that  it  would  enable  one  to  succeed 
with  many  other  kinds  of  trees  that  are  difficult  to 
graft. 

CUTTING  THE  STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS. 

For  several  years  the  process  of  clipping  the  straw¬ 
berry  runners  was  considered  the  most  tedious  and 
tiresome  in  the  whole  routine  of  our  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture.  Having  tried  fully  a  half  dozen  different  plans, 
none  of  which  was  at  all  satisfactory,  I  concluded 
that  a  large,  keen-edged,  rolling  disk  would  be  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  solution  of  the  problem. 
With  this  in  mind  I  approached  an  implement  dealer, 
and  inquired  as  to  whether  he  had  anything  that 
would  be  suitable,  and  what  would  be  the  price.  He, 
of  course,  had  just  what  I  wanted — a  rolling  disk  or 
coulter  belonging  to  a  sulky  breaking  plow — and  he 
would  charge  but  $3.50  for  it  !  Believing  that  to  be 
quite  too  expensive  for  my  purpose,  which  was  purely 
an  experiment,  I  drove  to  a  scrapiron  firm.  The  first 
thing  I  saw  upon  entering  was  a  fine,  large  13-inch 
disk  and  frame  (or  fork)  all  complete.  I  asked  the 
price,  and  was  told  that  I  was  welcome  to  it  for  25 
cents.  That  is  the  entire  cost,  in  money,  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  strawberry-runner  cutter  shown  in  Fig.  113,  the 
handles  being  worked  out  and  put  on  in  our  shop. 

Ohio.  _  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  ROSES. 

A  GOOD  DISPLAY  OF  FAMILIAR  VARIETIES. 
[editorial  correspondence.  I 

Time  to  Consider  Roses.— From  April  15  to  May 
15  is  rose-planting  time.  Every  garden  lover  esteems 
roses,  and  they  form  an  important  feature  of  the  mail¬ 
order  trade.  Novelties  in  roses  are  offered  every  year, 
many  of  them  with  most  extravagant  claims,  yet  one 
may  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  buying  tried  old 
varieties  of  approved  virtues  There  are  buyers  whose 
attention  must  be  attracted  by  the  claims  of  a  novelty, 
and  there  are  worthy  novelties  introduced  every  year; 
out  no  ro3e  lover  need  feel  that  he  must  forego  the 
pleasure  of  these  flowers,  because  novelties  are  out  of 
his  reach. 

Inexpensive  Roses. — “  Is  it  possible  to  select  a 
good  list  of  roses  among  familiar  sorts,  which  are  less 
expensive  than  the  novelties  ?  ”  I  asked  a  florist  of 
wide  experience. 

“  Certainly  ;  many  old  sorts  are  still  unexcelled  in 
their  class.  Among  Remontants  and  Everblcoming 
roses,  some -of  the  very  best  varieties  are  comparatively 
old.  Among  the  newer  roses,  every  garden  ought  to 
contain  Crimson  Rambler ;  it  is  very  hardy,  a  strong 
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grower,  and  a  sure  bloomer.  The  Yellow  Rambler  is 
a  worthy  companion  for  it.  I  have  had  less  experience 
with  White  Rambler.” 

Everblooming  Koses. — “  The  usual  request  is  for 
roses  that  will  bloom  all  Summer  ;  can  one  insure 
hardiness  in  such  case  ?  ” 

“  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  are,  of  course,  more  tender 
than  Remontants  ;  but  by  selecting  the  hardier  among 
them,  and  giving  Winter  protection,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  select  everblooming  roses  which  will  live 
through  cold  weather,  even  though  they  lose  some  of 
the  shoots.” 

“  What  protection  would  you  give  them  ?  ” 

“  About  the  beginning  of  November,  bend  the  plants 
over,  and  peg  the  shoots  down  on  the  ground  ;  then 
lay  over  them  sods,  grass  side  down,  and  add  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  earth.  One  great  advantage  of  this  covering  is 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  harbor  field  mice  as  grass  or 
leaves  would.” 

“  Will  you  name  some  satisfactory  varieties  for  such 

use?” 

“  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  creamy  white  shading 
to  amber  at  the  base,  is  superb,  and  protected  as  de¬ 
scribed,  endures  the  Winter  well ;  Meteor,  glowing 
red;  Souvenir  de  Wootton, rich  crimson  ;  La  France, 
silvery  pink  ;  Duchess  of  Albany,  similar  to  La  France, 
hut  deeper  in  color  ;  Mme.  Caroline  Testout,  clear 
shell  pink,  are  all  fine.  Papa  Gontier,  crimson  pink, 
though  rather  smaller  in  flower  than  the  preceding, 
should  not  be  omitted  ;  it  is  vigorous  and  a  free 
bloomer.  A  charming  old  Tea  is  Comtesse  de  Labarthe, 
also  known  as  Duchesse  de  Brabant  ;  it  has  fragrant 
shell  pink  flowers  shaded  with  carmine,  especially 
pretty  in  bud.  This  variety  is  excellent  for  bedding, 
and  a  profuse 
bloomer.  It  w  a  s 
introduced  more 
than  40  years  ago, 
and  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  sight 
of  late  years,  but  is 
well  worthy  of  a  re¬ 
vival.” 

“Which  of  the 
Polyantha  roses 
would  you  consider 
the  best  for  bed¬ 
ding  ?” 

“There  are  sev¬ 
eral  worthy  ones, 
but  little  Clothilde 
Soupert,  flesh  pink 
shaded  with  car¬ 
mine,  is  my  favor¬ 
ite,  and  is  a  reliable 
bedder.  Agrippina, 
crimson,  and  Her- 
mosa,  pink,  are  two 
old  Bengals  which 
are  excellent  for 
bedding ;  they  are 
the  hardiest  of 
their  class.” 

Remontants.—1  The  Remontants— the  type  com¬ 
monly  described  as  June  roses— may  not  be  depended 
upon  for  continual  flowering  ?” 

“Speaking  broadly,  no;  yet  some  Remontants  do 
bloom  more  or  less  during  Summer  and  Fall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  main  crop  of  bloom.  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
bright  pink,  and  Mme.  Chas.  Wood,  reddish  crimson, 
are  very  free  bloomers.  A  good  selection  of  Remont¬ 
ants,  in  addition  to  these,  would  include  Ulrich  Brun¬ 
ner,  cherry  red  ;  Alfred  Co’omb,  crimson,  very  sweet ; 
Margaret  Dickson,  white,  center  flesh-color ;  Baron 
de  Bonstetten,  velvety  maroon  ;  Jules  Margottin,  car¬ 
mine,  very  hardy ;  Paul  Neyron,  bright  pink,  enor¬ 
mous  size.  Never  allow  any  of  the  flowers  to  fade 
on  the  plant ;  cut  them  off,  and  you  encourage  any 
tendency  to  produce  a  later  crop.” 

“  Do  these  varieties  need  Winter  protection  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York?” 

“No;  they  may  suffer  some  loss  cf  wood  during 
exceptionally  severe  Winters,  but  that  is  all.” 

“  What  pruning  do  roses  need  ?  ” 

“  Climbers  require  only  the  removal  of  weak  shoots, 
and  a  slight  shortening  of  the  tips.  Remontants  re¬ 
quire  cutting  back  about  one-third  in  early  Spring  or 
Fall.  A  slight  cutting  after  the  June  crop  of  flowers 
is  useful,  but  if  all  the  flowers  are  cut  before  they 
fade,  this  is  sufficient.  Severe  cutting  will  induce 
rank  growth  without  flowers.  Everbloomers  should 
have  dead  wood  removed  when  they  are  uncovered, 
and  the  strong  branches  cutback  after  flowering  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  rule  in  trimming  is  to  cut  strong 
growers  moderately,  weak  growers  severely”,  e.  t.  r. 


Papers  report  that  L.  C  Tibbets,  the  man  who  gave  the  seedless 
orange  to  the  world,  is  now  living  in  a  California  poorhouse.  It 
is  a  sad  commentary  upon  modern  civilization  to  learn  how,  one 
after  another,  those  who  give  the  world  desirable  fruits,  end  their 
days  in  poverty  and  unhappiness. 


THE  LAZY  PLANT  FOOD  IN  THE  SOIL. 

HOW  TILLAGE  SETS  IT  AT  WORK. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  we  read  about  the  soil  analysis  at  Cornell, 
showing  the  great  quantity  of  potash,  etc.,  found  in  the  soil  ex¬ 
amined,  enough,  if  available,  to  produce  crops  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  if  the  same  substances  were  soluble,  all  crops  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  excessive  quantity  present.  The  article 
prompts  a  few  questions.  Why  did  the  addition  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  fertilizer  produce  such  a  marked  increase  in  crop  ?  Is  a 
soil  containing  great  quantities  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  un¬ 
available,  inert  in  the  soil,  of  more  value  than  a  soil  not  contain¬ 
ing  the  same  elements?  How  much  cultivation  is  required  to 
prepare  inert  material  to  make  it  available  plant  food?  Would 
it  cost  less  to  apply  the  needed  elements  than  the  expense  en¬ 
tailed  by  long-continued  cultivation?  To  what  geological  divi¬ 
sion  do  the  soils  examined  at  Cornell  belong  ?  w.  h  s. 

Pinegrove,  Pa. 

ANSWERED  liY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Value  of  Tillage. — If  Nature  were  not  very  con¬ 
servative,  the  careless  farmer  would  rob  the  soil  of 
its  most  valuable  constituents  faster  than  be  now 
does,  either  by  carrying  the  plant  food  off,  or  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  leach  or  wash  away.  It  is  noticed  that  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  live,  is  resolved 
into  its  original  elements,  and  that  these  elements,  in 
most  cases,  combine  with  bases — the  phosphoric  acid 
with  lime,  the  potash  with  silicates,  and  so  on — and 
when  combined,  they  are  often  so  securely  locked  up 
and  preserved,  that  this  plant  food  is  not  available 
unless  man  does  something  to  help  along  the  processes 
of  Nature.  The  farmer  has,  in  most  cases,  taken  from 
the  land  the  plant  food  which  is  easily  available  ;  has 
often  robbed  it  of  its  humus,  hence  its  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  ;  and  then  the  crops  suffer  from  two  dis¬ 
tinct  causes,  first  a  lack  of  a  full  supply  of  available 
plant  food,  and  second,  for  lack  of  moisture. 


Intelligent  tillage  does  two  things.  It  makes  the 
plant  food  more  Available,, and  if  tillage  is  practiced, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  covt  r  crops  or  manures, 
the  two  together,  that  is,  the  tillage  and  humus,  are 
likely  to  correct,  to  a  very  great  extent,  both  evils. 
To  put  available  plant  food  in  a  soil  without  sufficient 
moisture  is  like  feeding  a  horse  a  balanced  ration,  and 
then  withholding  a  suitable  supply  of  water.  To  pro¬ 
vide  for  moisture  and  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food,  would  be  like  giving  a  horse  all  the 
water  it  required,  but  not  enough  oats.  No  one  can 
foretell  how  much  tillage  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
maximum  crops.  In  some  soils,  the  plant  food  is  ex¬ 
tremely  lazy  ;  in  other  soils,  it  may  be  deficient  rather 
than  lazy.  The  soil  that  contains  an  abundance  of 
lazy  plant  food  is  more  valuable  than  that  which  con¬ 
tains  a  small  amount  of  lazy  plant  food.  Soil  that 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  plant  food,  a  large  per 
cent  of  which  is  available,  is  more  productive  than  a 
soil  which  contains  much  unavailable  plant  food,  or 
much  plant  food  which  is  made  available  with  great 
difficulty. 

Soluble  Food. — The  reason  why  soluble  plant  food 
is  frequently  so  beneficial,  is  because  the  plants,  when 
young,  cannot  secure  from  the  unaided  soil  sufficient 
nourishment,  and  they  become  dwarfed,  and  once 
dwarfed,  they  never  entirely  recover.  Then  if  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  available  plant  food  has  not  been 
provided  for  the  young  plants  by  tillage,  it  is  always 
wise  to  add  available  plant  food  which  may  serve  as 
a  starter.  To  draw  another  illustration,  a  young  calf 
cannot  be  well  nourished  on  straw.  The  food  which 
straw  contains  is  not  readily  available.  A  grown  ani¬ 
mal  may  subsist  fairly  well  upon  this  coarse  food,  but 
the  calf  must  have  a  starter,  that  is,  food  that  is  easily 
digested,  as  milk. 

Only  by  experiments  can  it  be  positively  determined 


whether  expense  would  better  be  incurred  for  extra 
tillage  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  little  available  plant 
food.  Our  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ex¬ 
tra  tillage  is  the  most  rational  method  of  indirectly 
nourishing  the  plant  wherever  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  lazy  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

As  the  readers  of  The  R.  N  -Y.  no  doubt  know,  we 
are  still  securing  nearly  400  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  by  means  of  superior  tillage  on  land  of  moder¬ 
ate  fertility,  which  has  been  continuously  cropped  for 
four  years,  no  manures  or  fertilizershaving  been  used 
during  this  time.  On  some  soils,  without  doubt,  these 
results  could  not  be  reached  without  some  added  plant 
food  ;  but  often  in  soils  that  are  only  moderately  pro¬ 
ductive,  a  great  increase  in  production  can  be  secured 
by  better  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  by  better  inter¬ 
culture.  The  ordinary  farmer  would  do  welltosperd 
a  few  days  in  a  truck  garden  where  intensified  tillage 
and  double  cropping  are  practiced. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  geological  formation  of  the 
soils  analyzed  is,  as  they  were  taken  from  widely- 
separated  localities. 


JAPAN  PLUMS  IN  VERMONT. 

THE  BLIZZARD  DID  NOT  KILL  THEM. 

Are  they  hardy  ?  I  have  fruited  Burbank  and 
Abundance  for  several  years.  Satsuma  I  have  tried, 
too,  but  as  yet  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a 
single  blossom,  and  do  not  expect  to  in  this  climate. 
Red  June,  Wickson,  Hale  and  Chabot  are  hardy  in 
tree,  but  I  have  no  trees  of  these  varieties  that  are 
old  enough  to  fruit.  My  faith  in  them  is  good  enough 
so  that  I  expect  to  plant  quite  an  orchard  of  them 

this  Spring.  I  shall 
expect  to  find  them 
as  hardy  as  Bur¬ 
bank  or  Abundance, 
which  are  certainly 
as  hardy  here  as 
any  plum  I  have, 
and  I  have  most  of 
the  leading  Euro¬ 
pean  sorts.  During 
the  Winter  of  1897 
and  1898,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  went  to  26 
degrees  below  zero 
at  my  place,  yet 
my  plums  were  not 
injured  in  the  least, 
and  I  got  a  very 
large  crop.  The 
past  Winter  has 
been  very  severe, 
yet  I  brought 
branches  of  Bur¬ 
bank  in  my  house 
that  bloomed  fully, 
showing  that  all 
the  buds,  or  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them, 
are  uninjured. 
Branches  from  Abundance  brought  in  only  a  few  days 
ago,  will  soon  be  in  bloom. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  mercury  has  been  down  to  30 
degrees  below  zero  in  the  orchard,  as  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  as  low  as  40  degrees  below  about  here,  and  the 
ground  has  been  covered  with  snow  since  November 
34  I  have  had  reports  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
claiming  that  all  plum  buds  were  killed,  some  of  them 
from  places  where  the  thermometer  has  not  reached 
zero.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  would  happen  if  the 
trees  were  properly  cut  back  and  pruned. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  Japan  plums  and  Japan 
crosses.  I  believe  that  they  have  come  to  stay,  but  I 
am,  also,  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  be  more  useful 
in  the  North  than  in  the  middle  Atlantic  States, 
where,  when  the  buds  are  not  killed  by  cold,  they  will 
open  too  early,  and  get  caught  by  the  late  Spring 
frosts. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  years  that  the  Japans  will 
actually  bear  fruit  here  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  past,  I  should  say  that  the  varieties 
that  prove  as  hardy  as  Abundance  will  give  eight  full 
crops  in  10  years.  I  have  harvested  three  big  crops 
from  trees  set  only  five  years,  and  these  trees  only  of 
medium  size  when  set,  what  are  rated  in  the  nursery 
as  five-eighths  medium  size  trees. 

As  a  market  fruit,  the  Japan  plums  are  far  ahead  of 
most  other  sorts  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  they 
sell  more  readily,  and  at  better  prices.  The  Burbank 
seems  to  have  a  hahit  of  rotting  on  the  tree,  but  I 
have  never  failed  of  a  big  crop  of  sound  plums.  I 
would  feel  perfectly  safe  to  plant  such  varieties  as  are 
mentioned  above.  I  would  not,  however,  advise  any 
one  to  plant  whole  orchards  of  these,  and  no  others, 
but  I  am  planting  many  Japans  for  market  purposes, 
and  still  I  expect  to  see  very  great  improvements  in 
plums  in  the  next  few  years.  A.  a.  halladay. 
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The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
speaks  of  the  Eldorado  blackberry  in 
high  terms.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  its  latest  bulletin,  issued  last 
January,  has  this  to  say  of  the  Eldorado  : 

“It  is  now  recognized  as  the  leading 
hardy  variety.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  Snyder,  equal  to  it  in  productive¬ 
ness,  a  little  larger  and  of  better  quality. 
Thus  it  ranks  above  the  Snyder  in  those 
attributes  requisite  in  a  variety  both  for 
home  use  and  for  market.” 

As  we  have  twice  before  said,  the 
Eldorado  has  proved  somewhat  unpro¬ 
ductive  at  the  Rural  Grounds  The  canes, 
however,  are  perfectly  hardy . 

Thk  gooseberry  Columbus  was  sent  to 
us  for  trial  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  when 
first  announced.  We  have  had  some  rea¬ 
son  for  assuming  that,  if  a  gooseberry 
would  mildew  anywhere,  it  would  mil¬ 
dew  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  Colum¬ 
bus,  however,  has  never  shown  any  mil¬ 
dew,  either  upon  the  fruit  or  foliage. 
The  Ohio  bulletin  above  alluded  to  has 
this  to  say  of  the  Triumph  gooseberry  : 
“It  is  not  distinguishable  from  White¬ 
smith.”  Of  the  Whitesmith,  it  has  this 
to  say:  “Rather  stronger  in  growth, 
and  more  prolific  than  Columbus.  Both 
need  to  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy.”  We 
have,  for  several  years,  compared  the 
Triumph  with  the  Columbus,  and  we 
cannot  in  any  respect  detect  any  differ¬ 
ence  . 

A  Record  Breaker. — Mr.  G.  B.  Clark, 
of  Remington,  Ind.,  has  this  to  say  re¬ 
garding  the  number  of  potato  tubers 
that  may  be  raised  in  a  seedling  hill : 

In  Ruralisms  of  March  25,  you  are  astonished 
at  105  potatoes  growing  from  one  seed.  A  few 
years  ago,  I  planted  about  100  seeds,  and  from 
one  seed,  I  raised  154  potatoes.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  hazelnuts,  and  all  about  the  same 
size.  The  next  year  they  were  small  and  few  in 
the  hill. 

Mr.  Clark’s  experience  agrees  with 
ours  in  one  particular,  viz.,  that  when 
seedling  hills  produce  so  many  tubers, 
these  small  tubers,  when  again  planted, 
will  produce  small  potatoes  only . 

Mr.  Clark  has  planted  peas  from  one 
to  eight  inches  deep,  and  the  best  peas 
he  ever  ra'sed  were  borne  by  the  vines, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  planted  the 
last  depth.  The  peas  were  planted  in 
March,  and  “  four  inches  of  smoking-hot 
manure  were  placed  on  top  of  the  seed, 
and  covered  with  four  inches  of  soil.” 
This  goes  to  show  how  vastly  different 
the  same  experiment  may  turn  out  in 
different  localities  and  soils.  In  our  own 
trials  made  years  ago,  the  eight-inch  peas, 
as  we  have  said,  did  not  germinate  at 
all,  or  if  they  did,  the  vines  never  reach¬ 
ed  the  surface . 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  thermometer 
has  registered  as  low  as  27  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  with  him,  but  the  Clark  black¬ 
berry  has  never  been  damaged.  Last 
year,  he  raked  300  quarts  from  one-tenth 
of  an  acre,  the  vineshaving  been  planted 
12  years  previously.  “  The  berries  were 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Erie,  and  much 
better  flavored.  They  were  twice  as 
large  as  the  Eldorado  growing  in  the 
same  field.”  The  Clark  blackberry  has 
never  been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds. . 

An  Appropriation. — Mr.  L.  S.  Spencer, 
of  Pesotum,  Ill.,  desires  us  to  state  as 
follows : 

Wishing  the  fact  on  record,  I  desire  to  make 
the  statement  that,  on  September  26,  1898, 1  ap¬ 
propriated  the  names  Dewey,  Hobson,  Illinois, 
Wernet  and  Sanco  for  five  new  seedling  potatoes 
which  I  have  grown  under  numbers  for  several 
years.  I  have  no  seed  to  sell. 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  just  or  law¬ 
ful  for  any  one  to  restrict  names  which 
he  may  prefer  for  his  plants  until  those 
plants  have  been  sent  out  for  trial  to 
well-known  horticulturists  or  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations . . . . . . . 


A  Lawver  Sport  ? — A  few  days  ago, 
the  writer  saw  in  the  window  of  an  up¬ 
town  (New  York)  butcher,  some  apples 
that  so  resembled  tomatoes  that  but  for 
the  calyx  and  stem,  he  would  have  as¬ 
sumed  them  to  be  tomatoes — and  toma¬ 
toes,  too,  of  a  singularly  bright,  glossy 
crimson  color.  He  bought  half  a  dozen 
from  curiosity,  paying  30  cents,  or  five 
cents  each.  A  diligent  search  through 
the  authorities  at  hand,  failed  to  give 
him  any  clew  to  their  identity.  The 
clerk  of  the  fruit  department  of  the 
butcher  store  said  the  variety  was  “Rome 
Beauty  from  Colorado.”  That  the  apples 
came  from  Colorado  we  had  no  reason 
to  dispute,  but  it  was  plainly  not  Rome 
Beauty,  because  the  latter  is  more  or  less 
yellow  and  regular  in  form,  while  the 
tomato-looking  apple  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a  brilliant  crimson  and  convoluted 
like  a  tomato.  A  specimen  was  sent  to 
our  respected  contributor,  H.  E.  Van 
Deman.  Here  is  his  reply  : 

That  apple  is  an  abnormal  specimen  of  Law¬ 
ver,  unless  I  am  very  badly  mistaken.  It  looks 
as  though  it  came  from  the  Far  West,  but  is 
under  size.  The  eye  is  a  little  deeper  set  than  is 
common,  and  the  corrugations  are  quite  off  the 
regular  type.  But  the  skin,  color  inside  and  out, 
flavor,  solid  flesh  and  all  else  are  all  right  for 
Lawver.  I  thought  that  was  the  name  as  soon 
as  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  when  I  cut  it,  there 
remained  no  doubt. 

In  quality,  it  was  not  far  from  the 
Baldwin.  Here  we  have  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact  that  inferior  freaks 
are  sometimes  more  profitable  than  the 
normal  object.  These  apples,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  photo-illustrations  at  Fig. 
114  and  115,  page  279  are  smaller  than 
the  Baldwin  and  no  better  in  quality. 
Yet,  because  they  resembled  tomatoes  in 
form  and  color,  they  were  soon  sold  out 
at  five  cents  each,  while  other  apples,  as 
good  or  better,  would  not  have  brought 
three  cents  each.  All  of  these  lobed 
apples  were  much  the  same  in  form.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  variety 
is,  probably,  a  propagated  sport  of  the 
Lawver . 

On  page  224,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March 
25,  a  reference  was  made  to  the  Morning 
Star  pea,  as  described  in  the  catalogue 
of  Mr.  J.  L  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
The  catalogue  made  the  claim  that  it 
was  the  earliest  pea  grown,  by  nearly  a 
week,  though  it  is  a  wrinkled  variety. 
Commenting  upon  this  statement,  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  garden¬ 
ers  writes  as  follows:  “The  Morning 
Star  is  almost  as  early  as  the  Earliest  of 
All  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker  peas. 
This  makes  it  a  very  early  pea,  but  not 
by  any  means  the  earliest  pea  grown,  by 
nearly  a  week.” . 

The  Little-Leaved  Hemlock  — Re¬ 
plying  to  a  question,  the  Little-leaved 
hemlock  and  the  Large-leaved  hemlock 
were  planted  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  as 
nearly  as  the  writer  can  remember, 
about  20  years  ago.  The  former  has  been 
restricted  in  its  growth,  by  shearing 
back  every  year  or  so  ;  the  latter  has 
been  cut  back  but  once.  It  is  a  slow 
grower,  while  the  Little-leaved  seems  to 
grow  as  fast  as  the  species — the  Canada 
hemlock.  We  would  gladly  hear  from 
those  who  have  had  the  Little-leaved 
hemlock  for  years,  without  cutting  it 
back,  how  tall  it  has  grown  and  how 
well  it  preserves  its  form  and  lower 
branches.  We  would,  also,  be  glad  to 
hear  if  such  trees  show  the  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  species  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
specimen  has  shown . 

FOREIGN  CHESTNUTS. 

Unless  the  quality  of  a  fruit  is  known 
to  be  inferior,  the  fruit-buying  public 
will  always  select  the  largest  kinds. 
There  is  scarcely  any  exception  to  this. 
It  is  reasonable  enough  that  it  should  be 
so,  because  large  fruits,  as  a  class,  are 
really  better  than  small  fruits  of  the 
same  kind.  But  the  public  does  get 
educated  in  time.  Lovers  of  fine  pears, 
for  instance,  are  beginning  to  know  the 
Kieffer  and  avoid  it.  They  know  the 
Seckel  pear,  and  choose  it,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  baby  size.  It  is  so  with  the  mam¬ 


moth  “Spanish”  (European)  chestnuts. 
The  chestnut-loving  public  learned  that 
the  so-called  Spanish  chestnuts  sold, 
raw  or  roasted,  on  the  city  stands,  were 
vastly  inferior  to  the  Sweet  American 
kinds.  Hence  it  is  that  the  best  of  the 
several  kinds  of  Japan  and  European 
chestnuts  that  have  been  and  are  being 
offered  for  sale  do  not  meet  with  so 
ready  an  appreciation  as  they  may  de¬ 
serve. 

It  was  about  seven  years  ago  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  ordered  two  trees  of  the 
supposed-to-be  Japan  chestnut  named 
Paragon.  It  is  now  regarded  by  many 
as  belonging  to  the  European  class. 
They  have  borne  five  years.  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  trees  have  been  of  rather 
slow  growth.  The  immense  crop  they 
have  borne  every  season  for  the  past  four 
years  readily  accounts  for  this.  Last 
season,  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  112,  first 
page,  bore  more  chestnuts  than  we  have 
ever  seen  upon  any  chestnut  tree  of  the 
same  size — not  less  than  200  burrs,  all  of 
large  size,  holding  from  two  to  three 
nuts  twice  as  large  as  the  largest  Amer¬ 
ican  chestnuts.  The  man  standing  un¬ 
der  the  tree  is  five  feet  nine  inches,  so 
that  the  tree  in  height  is  not  more  than 
12  feet.  The  stake  on  the  right  of  and 
near  the  tree  has  been  needed  as  a  sup¬ 
port,  because  the  cyclone  of  1894  bent  it 
over  several  degrees  towards  the  east. 

The  Paragon  Chestnut.  —  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  talked  more  of  the  Paragon 
than  of  any  other  foreign  chestnuts,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  first  newspaper  to  fruit 
it,  and  because  the  other  Japan  and 
Spanish  kinds  have  not  yet  borne  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  There  are  hundreds  of 
other  varieties  grown  from  nuts  imported 
from  Europe  and  Japan,  but  few  of 
them,  in  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
are  superior  to  the  Paragon,  except  on 
account  of  early  ripening. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Sugar  Beets — 

the  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best 
and  smoothest  form,  and  very  rich  in 
sugar  are  grown  by  using 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the 
beets  are  getting  well  started  in  the 
row.  The  results  will  surprise  you. 
Send  to  John  A  Myers,  12 — O  John 
St.,  New  York,  for  free  copy  of  book, 
“Food  for  Plants.”  Tells  about  this 
and  much  else  of  value.  Nitrate  for 
sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAHSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


BURPEE  * 

That  Grow  SEEDS 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1899,— Mailed  FREE  to  all.  , 

A  bright  Book  of  176  pages,  with  elegant  colored 
plates  and  illustrations  from  nature.  Gives  much  valu¬ 
able  new  information.  THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS 
in^cash  prizes.  Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 


Hold  On 

to  a  good  thing  when  you  find  it.  The 
planter  who  once  reads  Gregory’s  Seed 
Book— who  once  plants  Gregory’s 
Seeds,  will  never  begin  a  season’s 
work  without  them. 

Gregory’s  Seeds 

represent  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  seed  culture. 
Gregory's  seed  book  contains  the  best  of 
heed  and  flower  facts.  The  book  is  free 
to  all—the  seeds  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind.  Send  for  book  at  once. 
f  JAMES  J.  II.  GUEGOKY&  SON, 
Marblehead,  Maas. 


k  seed's* 

M7gL0Gyfi 


BEST  SEEDS  ON  EARTH!1 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PUNTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardena. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes, 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seed*  JSvery-  < 
thing  in  Seeds  at  lowest  price* 

To  Introduce  my  auperior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  I 


HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman. 

Box  12,  Flfleld,  Mloh. 

VOHMERLT.  DECATL'R. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

75th  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Hast  19th  8t.,  New  York  City. 


ESTABLISHED  1850. 

Try  Batchelor’s  Seeds. 

Everything  for  the  Garden  and  Farm.  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.  Our  Seeds  are  all  first-class, 
no  old  seed. 

BATCHELOR’S  SEED  STORE, lfi  feSKT1' 


■V  1  |V  |p  is  THE  BEST  FORAGE  PUNT. 

K  A  If  BH  It  furnlshessucculent  food  from 
B  JF  /  ■  WT  ■  Jlay  to  December.  No  equal  for 
Bm  summer  and  autumn  811 EKP 
FOOD.  Equally  good  for  cattle,  calves  and 
pigs.  Beatscloverand  alfalfa  by  scientific  test. 

Grows  20  to  40  Tons  Green  Feed  to  Acre 


—no  green  food  approaches  it  for  fattening.  Salzer’s 
Dwarf  Essex,  best.  100  lbs.  $7.00;  lOlbs.  *1;  15  to  99  lbs. 
8  cents  per  lb.;  for  less  than  100  lbs. add  25 cts. cartage  If 
sent  by  freight.  Send  5  cents  for  pamphlet  on  llape 


Seed  Dep.  Amer’n  Sheep  Breeder,  124  Michigan  St.  Chicago. 


BLOODY  BUTCHER 

Or  Turkey  Track  Corn,  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest, 
large  eared,  long  kernel  corn  grown.  Bushel,  $125; 
peck,  50c.;  quart  by  mail,  postpaid,  25c. 

Improved  Learning,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  One 
Hundred  Day  Bristol,  Cuban  Giant  Ensilage,  Extra 
Early  Huron  Dent,  Golden  Beauty,  Iowa  Gold  Mine, 
$1  per  bushel;  peck,  40c.  New  sacks  free.  These  corns 
are  all  grown  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  selected  with 
great  care  especially  for  seed.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices  on  lots  of  10  bushels. 

F.  D.  PIERCE,  Box  43,  Wakeman,  Huron  County,  O. 


1,000 


Asparagus  Plants  for  12,  Barr’s  and  Con¬ 
over’s.  F.  8.  Newcomb  &  Son,  Vineland, N.J. 


^  O  — »  I  <-> — Japanese  Barnyard  Mille 
I  Ul  Oolite  Seed.  Address 
Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks, Mass.  Agr.Col.,  Amherst, Mass 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  In  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

Per  100.  PerM 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 . $0.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . .40  3.00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Eggplant  plants  ready  May  1 . 50  4.00 


ARMAN  No.  3 

8EE1)  POTATOES. 


.00 

per  bbl 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper.  '1  uber,  10  cte. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GKO.  A.  BONN  ELL.  Waterloo,  N.Y 


SEED  POTATOES . 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  WHITON.  Box  T.  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


DATITnCC  grown  especially  for  SEED. 
rUIAIUCO  18  varieties.  Prices  right.  List 
FREE.  GKO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  CouyDgham,  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes — North  era  grown,  40 

varieties,  free  from  disease.  Write  us. 
R1VERDALE  SEED  FARM,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 


A  grower  writes  :  “  My  beets  were  also  a  great  success  in 
Jadoo  Fibre.  I  sold  10  to  15  busliels  of  red  beets  before  any 
others  came  to  market.  The  yield  was  larger  than  ordinary 
and  quality  finer,  besides  being  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
any  one  else  had  any.”  Jadoo  Fibre  did  it  ! 

Onr  new  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  Vegetables  and 
Fruit.  Shall  we  send  it  to  you  ? 

The  American  Jadoo  Company, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Ridgely  nut  is  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  Paragon,  and  nearly  or  quite  as 
sweet  and  tender  as  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Alpha  is  claimed  by  William  Parry  to 
be  the  earliest  known  chestnut.  .  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Ridgely,  begins  to 
bear  when  three  years  old,  ripens  without 
frost  about  September  10  in  this  climate. 

Beta,  of  about  the  same  size,  ripens 
next,  and  Early  Reliance  next.  We  have 
had  the  last  mentioned  variety  for  four 
years  from  Mr.  Parry,  but  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  us,  it  has  failed  to 
bear.  It  would  seem  that  the  blossoms, 
male  or  female,  have  been  harmed  by 
frofct. 

For  the  Superb  it  is  claimed  that  the 
nuts  are  two  inches  across.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  quality  is  better  than  that  of 
the  run  of  varieties.  Parry’s  Giant,  it 
is  claimed,  ripens  in  late  September,  and 
“is  the  largest  kno  wn  chestnut.  ”  N  umbo 
ripens  usually  before  frost.  The  nuts 
are  of  the  largest  size,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  Comfort  is  said  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  Paragon.  Scott  is  said  to  bear 
when  two  years  old  from  grafts,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  nuts  are  rarely  attacked 
by  the  Chestnut  weevil.  The  nut  is  the 
size  of  Ridgely. 

The  La.test  Introductions,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  are  the  McFar¬ 
land,  Coe  and  Hale.  These  are  selections 
from  10,000  Japan  seedlings  raised  by 
Luther  Burbank  and  bought  by  the  late 
Judge  A.  J.  Coe,  of  Connecticut.  After 
his  death,  the  stock  was  purchased  by  J. 
H.  Hale,  of  the  same  State.  McFarland 
is  described  as  an  extra  early  variety — 
ripening  in  Connecticut  about  the  middle 
of  September.  We  have  eaten  the  nuts, 
and  estimate  them  as  in  quality  fully  the 
equal  of  the  Paragon,  and  about  the 
same  size.  Coe,  it  is  claimed,  “is  the  one 
great  chestnut  for  size  and  quality.”  Mr. 
Burbank  says:  “  It  is  the  best  of  more 
than  10  000  seedlings,”  etc.  “  The  nuts 
are  of  the  largest  size  and  as  sweet  as 
any  American  chestnut.” 

The  Hale  produced  “  nuts  18  months 
after  the  seed  was  planted.”  “  The  tree 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Japan 
chestnuts.” 

The  R,  N.-Y.  began  to  plant  foreign 
chestnuts  about  six  years  ago.  They  are 
now  shapely,  dwarf  trees,  that  might 
well  be  chosen  for  the  lawn.  We  have 
not  as  yet  had  occasion  to  tell  our  read¬ 
ers  that  the  nuts  borne  by  these  seed¬ 
lings  are  superior  to  the  average  foreign 
chestnuts  already  in  the  market.  Still 
they  have  not  all  fruited,  and  we  have 
yet  a  feeble  hope  that  we  may  yet  pro¬ 
duce  “  the  greatest  chestnut  on  earth.” 

Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  who  has  care¬ 
fully  investigated  foreign  chestnuts,  ex¬ 
presses  his  choice  of  varieties  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  in  a  late  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station 
(Newark),  as  follows  :  His  first  choice  of 
the  Japans  is  Alpha,  Reliance,  Kerr, 
Kent  and  Killen.  Of  the  European  kinds, 
he  chooses:  Paragon,  Ridgely,  Lott  and 
Styer . 


Spraying  on  Windy  Days 

R.  6’,  Casey  County ,  Ky.— In  spray h>g  when  the 
wind  is  blowing,  we  find  that  we  can  wet  only 
about  three-quarters  of  the  surface  of  the  trees; 
we  cannot  throw  the  spray  against  the  wind 
without  getting  men  and  team  soaked.  How  do 
the  experts  do  it?  Do  they  wait  for  a  day  when 
there  is  no  wind,  which  would  be  very  hard  to 
find  here  in  Spring  ? 

Ans, — Most  fruit  growers  who  spray 
are  troubled  on  windy  days  by  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  spray.  Most  of  them  try  to 
avoid  such  days  for  the  work.  In  seme 
cases,  a  long,  light  rod  of  bamboo  is 
fastened  to  the  nozzle  and  hose,  so  that 
a  man  standing  on  the  ground  or  in  a 
wagon  can  hold  the  nozzle  up  close  to 
the  tree.  In  this  way,  there  is  less  trou¬ 
ble  from  the  wind  than  when  the  spray 
is  thrown  from  a  distance.  The  Ver- 
morel  nozzle  is  best  for  this  short-range 
spraying,  while  the  McGowan  does  the 
beet  long-distance  work. 


Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Fertilizer  and  Hen  Manure. 

G.  R.  8.,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.—l  intend  to  use 
for  potatoes  a  fertilizer  containing  one  per  cent 
ammonia,  9  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  six 
per  cent  of  actual  potash.  I  have  a  large  amount 
of  hen  manure,  and  as  the  soil  I  shall  plant  lacks 
organic  nitrogen,  I  thought  I  would  mix  100 
pounds  of  the  fertilizer  with  each  barrel  of  hen 
manure  and  apply  in  the  hill,  using  about  three 
times  the  amount  I  would  use  of  the  fertilizer 
alone.  The  soil  is  a  light  slate,  which,  through 
lack  of  humus,  suffers  much  from  drought. 

Ans. — That  fertilizer  is  very  low  in 
nitrogen,  and  the  addition  of  the  hen 
manure  will  prove  beneficial.  You  will 
find,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mix  moist  hen  manure  so  as  to  have  the 
mixture  complete.  The  best  way  to  do 
is  to  dry  out  the  manure  by  putting  it 
under  cover,  and  keeping  it  well  dusted 
with  land  plaster.  This  will  leave  it  in 
hard,  dry  chunks,  and  you  can  crush  or 
fine  this  with  a  shovel  or  spade,  then  mix 
your  fertilizers  and  thus  obtain  much 
better  results. 

Wool  Waste  as  a  Fertilizer. 

C.  C.  S ,  Passaic,  N. ./.— Can  wool  cardiDgs  be 
utilized  for  fertilizers  by  any  chemical  action  ? 
When  so  reduced,  is  there  any  profit  in  them  as  a 
manure  ? 

Ans. — Wool  carding,  wool  waste,  hair 
and  similar  substances  contain  consid¬ 
erable  plant  food,  chiefly  nitrogen.  This 
plant  food,  however,  is  insoluble,  and  is 
very  slowly  available  under  ordinary 
conditions.  In  some  cases,  these  wastes 
are  used  for  bedding  stock,  but  this 
is  not  usually  satisfactory.  The  waste 
sticks  to  the  animals,  and  makes  a  dirty 
and  filthy  appearance.  Probably,  the 
best  way  to  utilize  it  is  to  mix  it  with 
the  manure,  and  let  it  rot  in  an  ordinary 
compost.  To  use  it  directly  on  the 
ground  would  be  a  mistake,  for  it  would 
decompose  so  slowly  that  the  plants 
would  be  unable  to  use  it. 

Alfalfa  in  New  Hampshire 

O.  G.  D„  Hanover  Centre.  N.  //.—Will  Alfalfa 
grow  and  do  well  aa  far  north  as  this  place  ? 
Would  it  be  a  good  hay  crop— any  better  than  our 
northern  clover  for  cows  ? 

Ans  — Attempts  to  grow  Alfalfa  in  the 
New  England  States  have  generally  end¬ 
ed  in  failure.  Many  think,  however, 
that  it  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  But  one  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  at  this  Station,  which 
was  unsuccessful.  It  has  been  grown 
successfully  at  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  but  in  experiments 
on  30  farms  in  different  parts  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  it  was  largely  winterkilled.  We 
think  if  a  good  stand  can  be  obtained, 
through  summerfallowing  and  thorough 
cultivation,  so  as  completely  to  fine  the 
soil  and  destroy  all  the  weeds,  Alfalfa 
can  be  grown  here  with  good  results. 
We  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  give  up 
the  attempt ;  at  least,  we  shall  try  it 
further.  A  light,  sandy  or  loamy  soil 
with  a  penetrable  subsoil  is  preferable 
to  make  a  trial.  Sow  in  the  Spring, 
from  20  to  30  pounds  of  seed  in  drills,  or 
cover  lightly  with  a  harrow. 

N.  H.  College,  chas  wm  burkett. 

Sprouting  Sweet  Corn. 

Subscriber,  Inkster,  Mich  —Now  for  sweet  corn! 
Is  there  any  way  to  sprout  the  seed  that  will 
make  it  come  up  quickly  ?  I  am  told,  to  “  sprout  ” 
sweet  corn,  to  put  the  seed  in  a  bag,  soak  with 
hot  water,  place  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  building, 
cover  with  manure,  keep  it  dark— add  hot  water 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  it  will  produce 
sprouts  in  less  than  12  hours.  Do  you  know  of 
any  better  way  ? 

Ans  — Seeds  do  not  germinate  until 
they  have  sucked  up  all  the  water  they 


it  is  of  semi-tropical  origin,  and  the  seed 
requires  considerable  heat  in  order  to 
sprout,  a  temperature  of  about  100  de¬ 
grees  F.  being  most  favorable.  If  we 
plant  corn  in  soil  at  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees,  it  will  germinate  very  slowly, 
if  at  all.  Multitudes  of  fungi  are  always 
lying  in  wait  in  the  ground  for  just  such 
a  delicate  morsel  as  a  softened  grain  of 
sweet  corn  that  lacks  the  strength  to 
push  its  shoot  up  to  the  light.  Soaking 
seed  corn  in  warm  water  is  of  decided 
benefit,  even  though  the  ground  is  warm. 
The  heat  stimulates  the  protoplasm — the 
vital  part — of  the  seed,  to  immediate  ac¬ 
tion.  I  have  recently  demonstrated  this. 
Of  two  lots  of  sweet  corn  planted  in  a 
greenhouse,  one  was  soaked  20  hours  in 
warm  water,  previous  to  planting.  This 
lot  is  now  three  inches  high,  while  a 
similar  lot  planted  dry  is  just  peeping 
through. 

The  method  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
query  would,  with  some  modifications 
cause  sweet  corn  to  sprout.  The  direc¬ 
tions  are  somewhat  indefinite.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  term  “hot  water” 
should  be  “  water  at  120  degrees  F.”;  also, 
that  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile  so  that  the  temperature  could 
be  observed.  If  the  seed  is  exposed  for 
any  considerable  time  to  a  temperature 
above  122  degrees,  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
injured.  The  seed  would  sprout  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  as  well  as  in  the  dark,  if 
sufficient  heat  and  moisture  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Another  plan  is  to  place  the  seed 
between  two  pieces  of  cloth,  and  these 
between  layers  of  sand  or  sawdust,  and 
keep  under  the  kitchen  stove  or  in  other 
warm  place.  The  seed  would  scarcely 
start  in  12  hours.  Sprouts  might  show 
in  24  hours.  Frederic  cranefield. 


A  common  expression  is: 
“The  human  race  is  grow¬ 
ing  weaker  and  wiser.” 
That  we  are  growing  weak¬ 
er  is  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  pale,  thin  and 
emaciated  people. 

That  we  are  growing 
wiser  may  be  proved  by 
overcoming  these  disorders 
with  the  timely  use  of 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  which  gives  strength, 
enriches  the  blood,  invigor¬ 
ates  the  nerves  and  forms 
fat. 

50c.  and  £1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


ABUNDANCE  PLUM 

R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Trnnc  5  to  7  ft— Collection  bdst  varieties.  Total 
I  ICCO  38  13  50.  Freight  paid.  To  close  out  stock: 

T  Fears,  7  Plums  3  Cherries,  4  Peaches,  2  Quinces, 
8  Currants.  4  Gooseberries.  3  Grape  Vines. 

G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Send  for  circular  giving  varieties  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Nelis  and  Bose  Pears 

in  surplus.  Also  Dwarf  Louise  Bonne  and  Duchess 
pear  trees;  Lombard,  Shipper’s  Pride  and  Bradshaw 
plum  trees;  Ben  Davis,  Taltnan  Sweet  and  other 
apple  trees;  Victoria  and  Cherry  currants;  Norway 
Spruce  and  Arbor-Vitae,  about  two  feet  high,  at  $10 
per  100.  Surplus  of  Red-leaved  Beech  and  Carolina 
Poplar.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants,  and  let  us  price 
your  list.  GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y 


Strawberries 

Finest  young  plants,  fresh  dug.  By  express  only- 
cash  with  order.  Gandy,  Crescent.  Warlle  d,  Meeks 
Early,  Greenville,  Tennessee  Prolific,  at  SI. 50  per 
1,000.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Lady  Thompson,  Vvm. 
Belt.  Bismarck,  and  Champion  of  England,  at  #3 
per  l.OOO.  Offer  good  only  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 
Money  returned  if  we  are  sold  out. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Uightstown,  N.  J. 


Potash. 

PJ'NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.  See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nanaa  St.,  New  York. 


Quick  Fertilizer. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  to  day  that  acts  so  quickly  and 
surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work. 
Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when 
they  look  sick  or  make  slow  growth 
apply  the  remedy  promptly.  Book, 
“Food  for  Plants,”  tells  all  about  it. 
John  A.  Myers,  12—0  John  St.,  New 
York,  will  send  you  free  copy  on  re 
quest.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 
BALFOUR,  WILLIAHSON  &  CO., 

27  William  St,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Materials  Supplied  for  “ Dome  Mixing." 

^wwvwvwwvtvvwvwwvtvwmVlv 


CANADA  UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD  _  _ 

For  prices  address  TH08.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


FAYS’  PROLIFIC  RED  CURRANTS 

are  the  most  productive.  Write  for  cut-rate  prices. 

FRED.  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  BEST  Quality. 

Circular  free,  send  for  it.  B.  King;,  Tewksbury,  Mass 


Strawberries. — New  York,  Sample,  Excelsior,  Nick 
Obmer,  Maximus.  Best  kinds.  10  p.  c.  disc,  on  orders 
for  April.  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots.  The 
cheapest  and  best  plants  In  New  England.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  C.  PEIRCE,  Digbton,  Mass. 


infl  Strawberry  Plants,  by  mall,  your  selection,  $1. 
IUU  Clyde,  Carrie,  Darling,  Margaret,  Belt,  Man- 
well,  Seaford,  Glen  Mary,  Louis  Gauth  er,  Hall’s 
Favorite.  P.  BUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


Lakeview  Farm  Berry  Plants. 

1,000,000  Plants  and  V  nes.  Prices  reduced.  Loudon 
$8  per  M.  Agent  Eclipse  Spray  Pump.  Send  for 
catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER,  Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


GLADSTONE  Sanlple’  Nick  Ohmer  Strawberry  Pits 


S.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass. 


^tnwhprm  PlflTltc- Bubach  No.  5,  Tennessee 
OlldW  UClIj  1101113  Prolific,  and  other  standard 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Price,  $1.50  per  M.  List  free. 
Address  CHAS.  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 


I  ADAM  PLUMS,  PEAR  and  QUINCE, *  *5  per  100. 
JAlMli  Peach,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  N ursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 

Prices  lower  than  ever.  Catalogue  free. 
SOUTHERN  VERMONT  NURSERY, 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 


5,000 


GLEN  MARY  for  85. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N,  J. 


APPLE  SCIONS. 

York  Imperial  ai  d  Black  Twig.  50  cents  per  100. 
H.  K.  MARKELL,  Gerrardstown,  W.  Va. 


nr  1  nil  TRCEC  4  to  6  ft.  at  3t£c.;  3  to  4  ft.  at 

I  ■•EC02^c.;alllyr.frombud,healthy 

*  ™nuil  and  thrifty ;  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  If 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


can  bold,  i.  e.,  are  saturated.  They  will 
take  up  this  water  more  rapidly  in  a 
warm  than  in  a  cold  atmosphere  ;  we 
can,  therefore,  hasten  germination  by 
soaking  the  seeds  in  warm  water  for  a 
time  before  planting.  This  plan  is  of 
especial  advantage  in  the  case  of  corn,  as 


SAVE  MONEY!  BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DIRECT. 


You  get  the  benefit  of  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Our  entire  production 
goes  from  factory  to  farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. .  -  _  _  -  — — 
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A  Batch  of  Fertilizer  Questions. 

A.  D.  F ,  Indianola,  Iowa.—\.  When  a  large  pile 
of  horse  stable  manure  has  heated  until  it  cools, 
and  is  all  dry  and  white,  is  every  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ment  destroyed,  particularly  the  potash  ?  2. 
When  wood  ashes  have  given  up  the  elements, 
lime,  potash,  etc.,  what  is  the  residue  ?  Is  there 
dirt  or  earth  in  good  ashes  ?  3.  What  is  the  com¬ 
position  of  coal  ashes  ?  4.  If  a  pile  of  hard  wood 
rots  and  is  all  preserved  in  the  soil,  does  it  re¬ 
tain  the  fertilizing  elements  that  would  be  in  the 
ashes  if  the  wood  were  burned  ?  5.  A  very  rich 
piece  of  ground  is  left  to  go  to  weeds;  the  weeds 
grow  tall  and  rank,  and  are  all  left  to  decay  on 
the  place  where  they  grew;  have  the  weeds  in 
any  way  robbed  the  soil  ?  Do  not  all  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  elements  the  weeds  have  taken  from  the  soil 
go  back  to  the  soil  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Stable  manure  that  has  been 
firefanged  or  heated  until  all  the  mois¬ 
ture  has  been  driven  out  of  it,  loses  a 
portion  of  its  nitrogen  ;  not  all  of  it,  but 
a  part  certainly  goes  away.  Some  mis¬ 
leading  statements  have  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  firefanged  manure  con¬ 
tains  a  higher  per  cent  of  nitrogen  than 
fresh  manure.  In  some  cases,  that  is, 
probably,  true,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  water  has  been 
driven  away,  so  that,  weight  for  weight, 
the  firefanged  manure  contains  much 
less  water,  consequently,  a  higher  per 
cent  of  its  other  elements.  Potash  can¬ 
not  be  lost  in  this  way,  that  is,  by 
evaporation.  Potash  is  a  solid,  and  will 
not,  under  any  ordinary  process,  take 
the  form  of  a  gas  and  pass  into  the  air, 
which  is  the  way  nitrogen  is  lost.  A 
large  share  of  the  potash  in  manure  is 
found  in  the  liquids,  and  it  is  often  lost 
by  leaching  just  as  it  is  taken  out  of 
wood  ashes 

2.  In  regard  to  wood  ashes,  what  we 
call  an  average  sample  would  contain 
not  far  from  10  per  cent  of  water  by 
weight,  5  of  potash,  a  little  over  IK  of 
phosphoric  acid,  from  30  to  40  of  lime, 
something  over  three  per  cent  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  a  small  amount  of  iron,  and  the 
rest,  what  corresponds  to  ordinary  soil, 
chiefly  the  silicates.  When  wood  ashes 
have  given  up  their  lime,  their  potash 
and  their  phosphoric  acid,  they  have 
less  than  one-fifth  weight  left,  which  is 
insoluble  matter,  or  sand. 

3.  The  composition  of  coal  ashes  varies 
considerably,  chiefly  due  to  the  amount 
of  wood  which  is  burned  with  the  coal. 
Coal  itself  has  little  or  no  plant  food. 
Coal  was  formed  in  an  age  when  the 
plants  differed  in  composition  from  those 
of  the  present  day,  and  through  ages  of 
decay  and  pressure,  most  of  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  they  did  contain, 
has  been  leached  out  of  them.  Coal 
ashes  generally  contain  three  times  as 
much  water  as  wood  ashes.  There  is 
usually  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  potash,  and  about  one-third  of 
one  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  not  enough  lime  to  be 
worth  counting. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  part  of  the 
nitrogen  escapes  in  this  way.  This  form 
of  rotting  is  really  a  slow  combustion, 
much  the  same  as  burning,  except  that 
it  is  very  much  slower.  A  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  is  lost  when  the  wood  rots,  but 
all  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  will 
be  retained.  One  feature,  however,  is 
different;  in  this  slow  rotting  of  the 
wood,  various  acids  are  developed  and 
left  in  the  soil,  which  would  be  injurious 
in  case  too  much  wood  were  rotted  in 
this  way.  Fresh  sawdust,  for  example, 
or  even  sawdust  that  has  not  been  fully 
decayed,  will  sometimes  prove  injurious 
to  soil,  because  of  this  acid  principle. 
When  the  wood  is  burned,  however, 
these  acids  are  destroyed. 

5.  Practically  speaking,  they  have  not 
robbed  the  soil  at  all ;  in  fact,  it  is 
thought  that  some  weeds,  like  ragweed 
for  example,  have  a  peculiar  faculty  of 
extracting  potash  from  the  soil.  It  is 
thought,  although  it  has  not  been  de¬ 
monstrated,  that  a  crop  like  ragweed  can 
live  on  insoluble  forms  of  potash,  where 
some  other  cultivated  plants  could  not 
thrive.  In  rotting,  a  small  part  of  the 
nitrogen  is,  probably,  given  up,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  You  must  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  with  most  weeds, 


nothing  is  added  to  the  soil  by  their 
growth.  Unlike  clover  or  cow  peas  or 
beans,  they  are  unable  to  take  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air.  They  simply  extract 
plant  food  from  the  soil,  and  give  the 
greater  part  of  it  back  when  they  die. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  plant  food  which 
these  weeds  take  out  of  the  soil,  is  less 
available  after  they  have  died  than  it 
was  before  they  took  it.  In  other  words, 
the  chances  are  that  they  lock  it  up  into 
combinations  which  will  not  feed  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops  as  well  as  would  the 
original  plant  food. 

Use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Several  Subscribers . — Will  some  farmer  tell  us 
how  to  make, strain  and  pump  Bordeaux  Mixture? 
How  do  most  farmers  buy  the  copper  sulphate  ? 

Ans. — Mr.  Woodward  gave  us  some 
sensible  advice  about  spraying  mixtures 
on  page  239.  He  speaks  about  stirring 
in  each  ingredient  well  when  added  to 
the  water.  This  can  be  done  admirably 
with  the  agitator  on  the  pump,  provid¬ 
ing  you  have  the  right  kind  of  pump. 
We  use  an  Eclipse  No.  2.  By  removing 
the  pin  which  works  the  plunger,  the 
agitator  alone  can  be  worked,  and  the 
water  can  be  made  fairly  to  boil  with  a 
few  strokes  of  the  handle.  As  we  add 
each  ingredient,  I  keep  my  man  work¬ 
ing  the  agitator  for  all  it  is  worth,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  have  a  first-class 
spraying  mixture,  and  are  never  trou¬ 
bled  with  any  settlings,  or  clogging  of 
the  nozzles. 

Everything  is  strained  that  goes  in. 
We  have  tried  several  different  ways  to 
strain,  and  find  the  best  arrangement  is 
an  old  wooden  pail  or  bucket  with  the 
bottom  knocked  out,  and  brass  or  cop¬ 
per  wire  (not  too  fine)  tacked  on.  A  hole 
is  sawed  in  the  top  of  the  spraying  tub  to 
fit  the  pail,  so  that  it  will  set  about  half 
way  in.  This  is  also  much  handier  to 
pour  into  than  a  mere  hole  in  the  barrel. 

A  word  about  prices.  Some  sprayers 
will  open  their  eyes  when  they  come  to 
inquire  for  blue  vitriol  this  Spring.  It 
has  formerly  cost  us  about  five  cents  per 
pound  retail.  I  asked  for  prices  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  one  druggist  quoted  it  at  seven 
and  another  eight  cents  per  pound  in  less 
than  barrel  lots.  Farmers  belonging  to 
Grange  organizations  can  buy  it  much 
cheaper  by  clubbing  together,  and  send¬ 
ing  to  some  wholesale  house.  We  were 
able  to  buy  it  in  the  original  package  at 
4K  cents, and  in  less  quantity  at  five  cents 
per  pound,  1898  stock,  probably.  Paris- 
green  cost  us  15  cents.  The  increased 
cost  of  copper  sulphate  this  year  is, 
probably,  due  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
copper,  all  metals  being  higher.  The 
bugs  are  increasing,  and  spraying  ex¬ 
penses  ditto,  but  “  we  propose  to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  Summer. 

Farmer,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  b. 

Stable  Manure  For  Potatoes. 

G.  H.,  Clare ,  Mich. — Will  coarse  horse  manure 
produce  scab  on  potatoes,  if  applied  freely  this 
Spring  before  plowing  ?  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam. 

Ans. — The  general  experience  seems 
to  be  that  fresh  manure  applied  in  the 
Spring  is  likely  to  increase  the  amount 
of  scab  on  potatoes.  We  do  not  believe 
that  scab  fungus  is  often  introduced  in 
the  manure.  The  manure  is  alkaline 
and  of  course,  as  in  the  use  of  lime,  it  af¬ 
fects  the  soil  so  as  to  favor  the  growth 
of  the  scab  fungus.  In  ground  where 
you  have  had  no  scab,  the  manure  would 
not  be  likely  to  cause  it. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BES1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  TmOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Por  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer! 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  4  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sample* 
9.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 


your  trees,  plants 
and  vines  with  the 

EMPIRE  KING 


or 


Garfield  Knapsack 

Sprayers.  Perfect  agitators;  furnish  a 
fine,  continuous  perfect  spray.  They 
have  no  leather  or  rubber  valves  or 
packing.  Will  not  scorch  the  foliage. 

We  make  16  styles  of  spray  pomps.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

j  ****************  *i*>*s!AAAA 


THE  PUMP  TRUST. 


Was  formed  Febru¬ 
ary,  ’99,  and  prices 
advanced,  but  the 
“ECLIPSE,”  is  not  in  it. 
No  advance  on  our  prices , 
but  still  the  best  and 
cheapest  ever  offered. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich 


with  our  new  patent 

Kerosene  Sprayers^ 

k  Is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  12  varieties 
|  sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vennorel 
Nozzles,  the  “World’s  Best.” 

THEDEMINGCO.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agents,  Hennion  &  Hubbell. 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  formulas  free. 


BULL-STRONG 

The  ordinary  fence  Is  not 


The  ordinary  fence  is  not 
good  enough.  It  takes  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ordinary. 
Our  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  makes  100  varieties 
of  fence  at  the  rate  of  60  rods 
per  day.  That  brings  the 
cost  of  a  first  class  farm  fence 
to  only  18c.  per  rod.  19c.  for 
poultry  fence;  16c.  fora  rab- 
Oit-proof  fence— excellent  for 

HORSE-HIGH, 

nurseries  and  orchards,  and 
12c.  fora  good  hog  fence.  We 
sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring 
and  barbed  ■wire  direct  at 
wholesale  prices.  Don’!  buy 
wire  or  fencing  until  you  get 
our  free  catalogue.  We  wili 
save  you  money  on  all  orders. 

KiTSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  1U6,  It  Idgevllle,  Ind. 

PIG-TIGHt 


It’s  a  match 
for  the  most 
brcechy  Bull. 


LAST  WEEK 

we  told  you  there  was  something  In  the  coll  of 
The  I’sige.  As  the  mercury  rises  watch  the  fence 
and  see  about  It.  Does  it  sag? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


EXPENSE  OF  REPAIRS. 


The  repairs  of  an  inferior 
article  soon  make  it  cost 
more  than  the  lirst  price  of  a 
article.  When  you  buy 

PITTSBIRG 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

you  stopall repair.  Itdoesn’t 
need  repairs.  It  is  strong, 
and  lusts  Indefln- 
ewant  an  agent  in 
your  locality.  First  order 
township  agency. 
Terms  and  circulars  free. 

if  (sburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co- 
Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


LEGGETT’S  ANCHOR  BRAND  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 


FOR  SPRAYINC  TREES.  Destroys 
all  Insectllfe  on  bark,  San  Jos6  Scale  and 
the  like.  Indorsed  by  authorities. 

Write  for  prices.  Our  Spray  Calendar 
sent  free. 

Leggett  &  Brother,  301  Pearl  Street,  N.Y. 


Like  a  Bull  Dog. 

That’s  the  way  this  lock  anc 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’s  “a  fence  stay 
that  will  stay.”  No  twist 
lug,  straining  or  breaking 
.of  wires;  no  shaking  loose  oi 
rslipping.  Makes  the  most 
t  rigid,  strongest,  most  dur- 

,i°‘J  IM  able  fence  that  can  be  made 

bV*  i  ff  ■  °nt  of  wire.  Any  kind  o  wire  may  be 
Bteel  y  ^  used.  It  can  be  built  with  a  hammer. 
It’s  just  as  easy  as  nailing  pickets.  The  cheapest 
COOD  wire  fence  made.  .  ,, 

in  r  \1IAUT  A  PCIITC  Responsible  and  reliable 
WE  WAIl  I  AUEIVIOi  men  only.  Exclusive  ter 
rltory  given  to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  termt 
and  territory.  Catalogue  and  Sample  FREE. 
:HANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  Il  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


WHAT 

,W0ULD  YOU  DO 

5  if  a  man  offered  you  an 

vj  outfit - clothes,  shoes 

*3  and  hat— for  S>»  cts.  I 
B  You  would  look  them 
-  over  carefully,  that’s 
what  we  want  you  to 
do  with  cheap  fences. 

LAMB  WIRE  FFNCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Machine  $6 


that  weaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

McFarland  Fence  MachineCo.,  Portland,  Ind..  U.S.A. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE. 


BULL-STRONG  AND  CHICKEN-TIGHT. 

Our  prices  will  surprise  you  for  we  sell  direct  to  the 
Farmers  at  wholesale.  If  you  are  wanting  anything  in 
the  Fence  line,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  Free  catalog. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO., 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


FENCE  Like  DEWEY 

leads ’em  all  and  can’t  be  beat.  Will  protect  your 
farm  like  DEWEY  has  MANILA.  COILED  SP1UNC 
WIRE,  HEAVY  HARD  8  P  BING  STAYS,  and 
WEDGE-LOCKS  are  a  great  combination.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalogue  showing  FENCE  and  ST  EE  I, 
FARM  GATES. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


WIRE 

FENCING 


c 


a 

a 

a 


Knrh  line  wire  helps  sup¬ 
port  every  other  line  wire. 
Absolutely  takes  care  of  top 
and  bottom  wires.  No  ex¬ 
pense  for  tools.  Sold  by 
the  pound.  Write  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  price. 


a 

a 

a 


CORRUGATED  STIFF 
STEEL  STAYS,  MADE 
FROM  1-4  IN.  GALV. 
STEEL  RODS,  WITH 
LOCKS  ATTACHED. 


] 


GLOBE  FENCE  GO., 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.Y. 

51  an  ii  fad  u  rer*  of  SI  IfT  Steel 
Stays  and  Steel  (Jutes. 


write:  ror 

5AMPL.E  STAY 

AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  ABOUT  OUR 

$10  MACHINE 

Wholesale  price  where  we  have 
no  Agent.  Agency  for  nothing. 
Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
Box  1  Norwalk,  0.,  U.S.A. 


1.000  SAMPLES  FREE 


=  of  our  new  Success  Fence  Ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  Is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  in  posts;  attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  If  you  will  send  us  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  LEESBURG,  Ohio. 


Ps1'.!!’  MAKE  your  fence 

in  various  styles,  costing 
from  10  to  20  cents  per  rod, 
with  the  most  durable  and 
easiest  operated  machine 
on  the  market.  Exclusive 
sale  in  counties  given  a 
reliable  hustling  man. 
This  is  an  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity.  Write  for  circulars  &  full  particulars  to  the 
WILLMARTH  FENCE  MACHINE  CO..  Detroit.  Mich 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(When  the  Pomts  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build, 

Use  Durable  Posts • 

We  can  give  you  valuable  information  on  the  use  of 

Bteel  for  this  purpose. 

BONO  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 


Catalogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory - 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

TVt  largest  mall  order  depot  in  the  world  for  Merchandise  oongks 
at  d*Ari*V,  BeeeWert’,  Assignees’  sad  Manufacturers’  Sals*. 


More  plants.  Finer  crop. 

Larger  crop.  Earlier  crop. 

Less  weeding. 

That’s  wliat  Jadoo  Fibre’ll  do  for  you. 

We’ve  a  book  you  ought  to  send  for — free. 

The  American  Jadoo  Company, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Bordeaux  Mixture  in  a  Tin  Cup. 

M  R  W.,  Bath,  N.  Y. — There  is  now  on  the 
market  a  small  tin  sprayer,  “vapor  sprayer’’ 
sometimes  called,  holding  about  a  quart.  It  is 
sold  at  the  hardware  stores,  for  50  cents,  and 
works  well  in  putting  Paris-green  on  potatoes, 
requiring  only  a  pailful  of  water  to  go  as  far  as 
a  barrelful  would  go  applied  with  a  sprinkling 
pot,  or  spray  pump.  I  have  never  used  Bordeaux 
Mixture  on  potatoes,  because,  having  no  spray 
pump,  it  seemed  like  so  big  a  job  drawing  so 
much  water  and  applying  it  with  a  sprinkling 
pot.  Can  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  be  used  in  this 
small  “vapor  sprayer”  by  mixing  it  enough 
stronger  to  make  up  for  the  smaller  amount  of 
water  required  ? 

Ans  — Last  year  one  of  the  small  vapor 
sprayers  was  used  here  at  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  for  spraying  pota¬ 
toes.  Paris-green  was  used  in  it  as  strong 
as  four  to  six  ounces  of  the  poison  to  the 
quart  of  water  contained  in  the  sprayer  ; 
this  very  strong  mixture  did  not  injure 
the  vines  in  the  least.  It  would  seem 
that  this  was  using  the  poison  unneces¬ 
sarily  strong ;  probably  one  or  two 
ounces  of  the  poison  would  kill  the  bugs 
just  as  surely.  Bordeaux  Mixture  was 
also  used  in  the  little  vapor  sprayer.  The 
Bordeaux  was  made  more  than  twice  as 
strong  as  one  would  apply  it  to  fruit 
trees,  that  is,  at  least  six  pounds  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  were  used  in  about  20 
gallons  of  water,  and  even  stronger,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  vines.  As  the  spray 
from  one  of  these  vapor  sprayers  is  so 
very  fine,  the  quart  of  mixture  it  con¬ 
tains  will  go  a  good  way  on  an  acre  of 
potatoes.  It  was  the  experience  here, 
however,  that  the  sprayer  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  task  of  spraying  the  vines 
when  they  got  half  or  two-thirds  grown. 
The  sprayer  was  used  only  when  the 
vines  were  very  small,  soon  after  they 
had  come  up.  It  thus  seems  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  feasible  to  use  Paris-green  or  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  much  stronger  in  these 
little  vapor  sprayers  than  in  ordinary 
spraying  apparatus.  These  little  ma¬ 
chines  are  exceedingly  useful  tools  in 
almost  any  business  having  to  do  with 
the  growing  of  plants.  They  are  also 
very  handy  in  applying  insecticides  to 
cattle  or  other  stock  infested  with  lice. 
The  housewife  will  find  them  very  use¬ 
ful  among  her  house  plants  in  fighting 
red  spider,  plant  lice,  etc. 

M.  V.  SLINGEBLA.ND. 

Pruning  Red  Cedars ;  Grapes. 

II.  F.  L.,  Beloit,  Kan.—\.  What  is  the  best  time 
to  shear,  and  prune  Red  cedar?  2.  Will  you 
name  a  few  of  the  best  strawberries  for  hill  cul¬ 
ture?  3.  Will  you  name  two  or  three  black 
grapes,  as  hardy  and  productive  as  Concord, 
that  are  earlier  than  Worden.  Also  a  red  one  as 
good  as  Delaware,  a  strong  grower,  productive 
and  hardy,  and  two  best  white  grapes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  time  is  in  August. 
The  trees  may  be  pruned  now,  but  this 
would  interfere  with  the  Spring  growth 
more  than  Summer  pruning.  2.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  those  varieties  that  do 
not  make  runners  freely  will  thrive  best 
under  hill  culture.  Parker  Earle,  Jewell, 
Marshall,  Bubach,  Sharpless,  are  of  this 
kind.  3.  The  earliest  black  grape  as 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is  the  Early 
Ohio,  which  is,  however,  of  rather  poor 
quality,  and  of  only  medium  size.  Moore’s 
Early,  excepting  Campbell’s,  would  be 
our  next  choice.  Campbell’s  Early  is,  at 
present,  very  high  to  be  sure.  Mr. 
Josselyn,  the  introducer,  charges  75  cents 
each,  or  $6  for  10  vines.  Those  mentioned 
are  earlier  than  Worden.  Brighton  is 
superior  to  the  Delaware  in  size,  and 
fully  its  equal  in  quality.  We  would  also 
recommend  Ulster  Prolific.  We  would 
mention  Diamond,  Green  Mountain  and 
Lady  for  white  grapes. 

Scurfy  Bark  Louse  on  Apple. 

1)  0.  S  ,  Goldwood,  Ohio —l  inclose  a  section  of 
apple  limb,  which  is  covered  with  something 
which  we  are  afraid  may  be  the  San  Jose  scale. 
It  is  from  an  old  orchard  that  has  been  set  more 
than  30  years.  What  is  it,  and  what  can  be  done 
for  it  ? 

Ans. — The  apple  branch  was  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  the  common  Scurfy  Bark 
louse  (Chionaspis  furfurus).  This  is  one 
of  our  most  common  scale-insects  in  the 
East,  and  while  it  rarely  kills  trees,  it 
often  seriously  weakens  them.  The  in¬ 
sects  pass  the  Winter  as  minute  purplish 
eggs  under  the  scales.  These  eggs  will 


hatch  into  purplish  lice  about  June  1. 
These  young  lice  are  very  tender  and 
easily  killed.  The  insect  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  about  June  1,  thor¬ 
oughly,  with  whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  in  five  or  six  gallons  of 
water.  If  the  tree  is  badly  infested,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  later.  The  eggs  can  be  killed  under 
the  scales  in  the  Winter  by  a  thorough 
application  of  whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  in  two  or  three  gallons  of 
water.  M.  v.  s. 

Poultry  Litter  as  Fertilizer. 

J.  A.  W.,  Johnstown,  Pa  — Last  Fall,  I  covered 
one  of  my  henhouse  floors  with  fine,  dry  and  clean 
road  sand  about  six  inches  thick.  In  this  the 
hens  wallowed  and  dusted  themselves,  thus  thor¬ 
oughly  mixing  it.  It  is  now  rich  in  the  following: 
lime,  droppings,  some  oyster  shells  and  crushed 
bone.  In  the  other  house,  we  have  the  same  mix¬ 
ture,  except  that  we  put  coal  ashes  on  the  floor 
instead  of  sand.  I  am  positive  that  it  will  make  a 
rich  fertilizer.  My  principal  crops  will  be  potatoes 
and  corn,  but  I  shall  have  a  general  line  of  gar¬ 
den  truck.  How  and  on  what  crops  shall  I  apply 
this  fertilizer  ?  Would  you  advise  this  mixture 
to  put  around  raspberry  and  currant  stocks  and 
strawberry  plants  ?  C  in  I  Improve  this  mixture 
for  my  use  by  mixing  some  other  fertilizer  with 
it  ?  If  so,  what  ? 

Ans  — Our  judgment  is  that  you  will 
be  disappointed  when  you  come  to  use 
this  mixture.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  hens  you  keep,  but  with  so  much 
of  the  road  sand  or  coal  ashes,  we  doubt 
whether  the  mixture  will  be  worth 
twice  as  much  as  good  horse  manure.  If 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  lime  in  it,  we 
would  not  use  it  on  potatoes.  It  ought 
to  make  a  good  dressing  for  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  or  for  corn.  We  would  use  it 
broadcast  to  be  rakfd  or  harrowed  in. 
We  cannot  advise  definitely  what  chemi¬ 
cals  should  go  with  it,  but  the  chances 
are  that,  for  every  100  pounds  of  the 
mixture,  you  could  well  afford  to  use  30 
pounds  of  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  15 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  10 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  If  you  have 
ground  bone,  you  could  use  25  pounds  of 
the  bone  and  10  pounds  each  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Horse  Flesh  as  Human  Food. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen,  S.  B. — To  what  extent  is 
horse  flesh  used  in  the  European  countries  for 
human  consumption  ?  How  does  it  compare 
with  meats  of  other  domestic  animals  in  nutri¬ 
tive  value  ? 

Ans. — On  the  basis  of  the  composition, 
there  is  little  difference  between  horse 
flesh  and  beef.  Horse  flesh  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  composition:  Water,  74  27  per  cent ; 
protein,  21.71 ;  fat,  2  55  ;  nitrogen-free  ex¬ 
tract,  0.46;  ash,  1.01.  Round  steak  has 
the  following  composition:  Water,  47.2 
per  cent ;  protein,  14.0  ;  fat,  5.8  ;  ash,  0.9. 
In  appearance,  horse  flesh  differs  from 
beef  in  being  a  darker  red.  The  per 
cent  of  water  varies  considerably  in 
meats  of  various  sorts,  and  taking  into 
account  the  range  in  composition,  the 
two  sorts  of  flesh  are  very  similar. 
Prof.  Esser,  of  Gottingen,  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that,  when  persons  are 
blindfolded,  they  cannot  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  by  taste  between  boiled  horse  flesh 
ancLbeef,  or  the  soups  made  from  either. 

According  to  a  German  author,  the 
Germanic  races  consumed  horse  flesh 
generally  until  it  was  forbidden  as  un¬ 
clean  by  Pope  Gregory  III.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  Pope  Zaccharius,  continued  the 
crusade  against  horse  flesh,  and  it  finally 
came  to  be  regarded  with  aversion  by 
the  people.  In  Asia,  however,  the  papal 
order  had  no  effect,  and  horse  flesh  has 
been  and  is  to-day  eaten  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties. 

The  first  widespread  use  of  horse  flesh 
in  modern  times  was  in  Copenhagen  in 
1807.  In  1816-17,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  provisions,  it  was  consumed  in  great 
quantities  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 


Mb.  L.  E.  Stevens,  of  Piermont,  N.  H., 
used  Bowker’s  Stockbridge  Corn  Manure, 
450  pounds  per  acre,  and  harvested  80 
bushels  per  acre  from  his  five-acre  lot 
without  any  other  dressing  whatever. 
Mr.  Stevens  says  he  has  previously  used 
several  brands  of  fertilizers,  but  Bow¬ 
ker’s  Stockbridge  has  always  given  him 
the  best  results. — Adv. 


At  the  present  time,  it  is  eaten  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  in  large  amounts.  We 
cannot  give  complete  statistics  on  the 
subject. 

From  April,  1893,  to  April  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  58,306  horses  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  food  in  Prussia ;  in  1893,  1,159 
in  West  Prussia,  963  in  Brandenburg, 
10,791  in  Pomerania,  4,560  in  the  Rhine 
Provinces,  6,265  in  Saxony.  In  1891,  21,- 
231  horses  were  slaughtered  for  food  in 
Paris,  and  in  addition,  275  asses  and  61 
mules.  Large  quantities  of  horse  flesh 
are  consumed  as  sausage  in  Europe. 

It  is  often  urged  in  objection  to  con¬ 
suming  horse  flesh  that  only  old,  worn- 
out  horses  are  slaughtered  for  food.  The 
testimony  of  investigators  is  that  horse 
flesh  is  wholesome,  and  that  eating  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  custom. 

We  can  give  no  statistics  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  horse  flesh  in  America 
Doubtless,  the  amount  consumed  under 
its  own  name  is  small.  We  have  no  statis¬ 
tics  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  sold 
under  any  other  name,  james  wilson. 

United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


" One  Swallow  Does 


Not  Make  a  Spring. " 


Myriads  of  birds  welcome  bright  Spring 
days.  They  teach  us  a  lesson,  to  set  our 
human  house  in  order  by  thoroughly  cleans¬ 
ing  our  blood,  making  it  new,  pure  and 
bright.  To  do  this,  take  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  America’s  greatest  Spring  Medicine. 
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Farm  Wagon  for  only  S19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  119.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


THE  BEST  WAY 

to  make  money  is  to  save  it-  We  can  save 
you  money  on  everything  in  the  vehicle  line. 
We  make  a  full  line  ot  Surries,  Buggies, 
l’h act oiik,  Spring  Wagons,  Road  Wagons. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
From  Our  Factory 
At  Wholesale  Prices.  _ 

We  have  Surries  at  $51.00;  Top  Buggies,  $35.00; 
Spring  Wagons,  $37.60;  Road  Wagons,  $25.00. 
Excellent  Quality  Guaranteed. 

We  Make  Every  Vehicle  We  Advertise. 

We  fully  guarantee  every  vehicle  we  make  from 
the  lowest  priced  up.  GOOD  GOODS  always. 
An  excellent  harness  as  low  as  $4.80.  Large 
Illustrated  catalogue  FREE.  All  prices  marked 
in  plain  figures.  Address, 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 
13Etghth  St.  (iOSlIEN,  LNDIAJiA. 


FRAZER 


AXL£ 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Ita  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed;  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  beat.  tw~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOB  SALE  BT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material ;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  whleh 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 
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AGENTS  WANTED 
For  Economy  Har¬ 
ness  Kiveter  CHp 
Neatest,  Best  3UU. 
Cheapest,  and  hand¬ 
iest,  can  be  used  In  any 
position.  Mends  any¬ 
thing  where  a  well- 
clinched  rivet  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Our  agents  make  from  $5 
to  $10  per  day.  “It's  the  best  seller  I 
ever  handled”  they  all  say.  Pend  50c. 

(In  2c.  stamps)  for  sample,  loaded  (with  50  assorted 
rivets)  and  terms  to  agents.  FOOTE  ECONOMY  CO 
204  South  Main  Street,  Frederlcktown,  O. 


O  -! 

s  i 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  saddle,  harness 
or  vehicle? 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  doit?  WesttyyeK.  Can  we  prove  It  without 
cost  to  you?  We  can.  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  sad¬ 
dle,  or  vehicle,  without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  aud  let  you  look 
It  over  at  your  freight  house  and  if  you  don't  find  we  have  given 
you  the  blggeHt  bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  return  the 
roods  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a 
»-years  Iron-clad  guarantee  protecting  you  against  poor 
material  and  workmanship,  Our  vehicle  catalogue  describes  the 
largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagons,  phaetons,  surries, 
spring  and  farm  wagons,  earts,  harnesses  and  sad¬ 
dles  ever  shown  ip  one  book.  It’s  free.  Bend  for  It. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  X  16  Chicago-  U!. 


Do  you  Want  Harness  of  any  Hind? 

If  so,  we  can  save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  from  our  factory.  We  make  100 
styles  of  single  and  double  harness,  each  the  best  of  its  kind— all  oak  leather.  Send  4<;  in  stamps 
to  pay  postage  aud  get  our  HiLpage  catalogue.  KING  HARNESS  CO.  115  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


This  Double  Buggy  Harness, 
$20,  as  good  as  sells  for  $30. 


WE  HAVE 
NO  AGENTS, 


but  have  sold  to  the  user 
direct  at  factory  prices  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years. 
We  ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination.  Everything 
Fully  Warranted.  We 
are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness  in  the  world  selling 
to  the  consumer  exclusively.  Our  line  consists  of 
Rockawavs,  Surreys,  Traps,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes, 


_  _  „  evs,  _ - , 

Driving  Wagons,  Top  Buggies,  Open  and  Top  Road 
Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Milk 
Wagons.  Wagonettes  and  all  styles  of  Huruess. 

S  end  for  Targe  Free  Catalogue. 

ELKHART 

Carriage  and  Harness  iVlanfg.  Co., 

W.  B.  1’katt,  Secy.  ELKIIART,  INDIANA. 


This  Extension-Top  Surrey  with 
double  fenders,  complete  with  side 
curtains,  aprons,  lamps,  and  polo  or 
shufts,  for  $72. 

J  ust  us  good  as  retails  for  $110. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Egg  Trade. — Oar  hens  laid  1,456 
egg's  in  March.  We  have  reduced  the 
stock  to  about  120  layers.  Last  year, 
with  nearly  225  hens,  we  had  1,134  eggs. 
The  Minorcas  made  a  great  rally  through 
March,  and  came  in  ahead  of  the  rest. 
At  Easter,  eggs  brought  15  cents  a  dozeD, 
just  the  price  received  last  year.  The 
cost  of  feeding  all  our  poultry  was  a 
little  under  88.  The  eggs  were  worth  at 
our  local  prices  819  41.  We  have  been 
through  many  ups  and  downs  in  the 
poultry  business,  but  in  the  long  run,  we 
come  out  ahead.  The  hens  have  paid  us 
reasonably  well  since  we  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  selecting  the  best  layers  for 
breeding,  and  began  to  use  meat  and 
grenn  food  properly. 

Crop-Bound  Hens. — Every  now  and 
then  we  find  a  dumpy  hen  with  comb  off 
color  and  a  mighty  unhappy  appearance. 
She  gets  into  a  corner,  and  stands  with 
her  head  down.  The  crop  is  usually  full 
and  hard.  Unless  soon  relieved,  the  hen 
is  pretty  sure  to  die.  This  is  the  most 
serious  hen  trouble  we  have  had  this 
season.  The  cause  seems  usually  to  be 
a  wad  of  dry  grass  or  weeds  which  col¬ 
lects  in  the  crop,  and  stops  it  up.  In 
some  cases,  we  have  relieved  the  hen  by 
gently  working  the  crop  around  with  the 
hands,  but  where  the  wad  of  grass  is 
large,  the  only  sure  remedy  is  to  cut  a 
slit  in  the  skin,  and  clean  out  the  crop 
from  the  outside.  The  cut  may  be  sewed 
up.  This  is  not  a  difficult  operation.  I 
have  known  some  cases  of  impaction  in 
cattle  where  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
through  the  skin  and  work  in  just  this 
way. 

Trimming  Bush  Fruits. — We  have  cut 
the  raspberries  and  blackberries  back 
quite  severely.  With  currants,  we  cut 
back  to  five  or  six  buds,  and  do  not  leave 
much  more  on  the  laterals  of  raspber¬ 
ries.  In  this  way,  I  feel  sure  we  get 
larger  and  finer  fruit  than  where  we 
leave  more  wood.  Most  growers,  I  notice, 
leave  a  large  bush — too  large  in  my 
opinion.  In  pruning  this  way,  however, 
I  think  the  character  of  the  soil  should 
be  considered.  On  our  light,  warm  soil, 
the  close  trimming  is  safe,  but  on  heavier 
and  richer  soil,  I  would  leave  more  wood. 
On  richer  soil,  the  close  trimming  would 
be  likely  to  stimulate  the  plant  to  an 
excess  of  wood  growth,  and  this  would 
interfere  with  the  season’s  fruiting  to 
some  extent.  I  think,  too,  there  is  some 
difference  in  varieties  in  this  respect,  so 
that  we  cannot  safely  lay  down  any 
general  rule. 

“Bathe  the  Feet.”  —  The  Madame 
thinks  this  will  hold  true  of  medical  ad¬ 
vice,  too.  The  Graft  was  the  last  of  the 
scarlet  fever  patients,  and  he  was  about 
the  most  obstinate  “  peeler  ”  that  ever 
went  through  the  disease.  His  body 
peeled  well  enough,  but  his  hands  were 
slo  wer,  while  his  feet  were  slower  than 
snails  to  shed  the  old  skin.  At  last,  the 
Madame  got  desperate,  and  she  soaked 
those  feet  in  warm  water  for  hours. 
Even  that  didn’t  finish  the  job,  and  in 
despair,  she  sent  to  the  doctor  to  ask 
what  would  do  the  business.  Imagine 
her  disgust  when  the  doctor  told  her  to 
bathe  his  feet !  Some  of  this  general  ad¬ 
vice  which  is  so  freely  offered  is  almost 
as  useful  as  that  was.  We  must  get 
down  closer  to  particulars,  and  make  the 
advice  fit  better. 

Exit  Scarlet  Fever.— It  was  on  De¬ 
cember  13,  1898,  that  the  smallest  Scion 
came  down  with  the  fever.  It  was  Sun¬ 
day,  April  2,  before  the  Hope  Farm  fam¬ 
ily  could  really  get  together  at  the  din¬ 
ner  table.  That  makes  110  days,  or  330 
meals— close  to  one-third  of  a  year— dur¬ 
ing  which  one  or  more  of  our  family  has 
been  absent.  You  may  be  sure  that  we 
were  glad  to  see  the  red  flag  come  down. 
It  was  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  the 
four  little  folks  have  come  safely  through 
the  fever  without  a  mark  or  blemish. 
The  Madame  may  feel  justly  proud  of 
that!  The  2.640  hours  of  fever  were 
long  and  trying.  We  all  faced  most  of 


these  hours  as  well  as  we  knew  how — 
the  Madame  leading  with  the  fewest 
lapses  of  faith.  The  thought  of  these 
things  and  the  sight  of  the  four  vigorous 
little  fever  graduates  made  Easter  Sun¬ 
day,  1899,  one  that  we  shall,  proba¬ 
bly,  long  remember.  I  came  in  from 
a  walk  over  the  farm  to  find  the  chil¬ 
dren  marching  about  with  the  Graft 
at  their  head,  carrying  the  red  flag 
like  a  political  banner.  It  was  Sun¬ 
day,  but  I  think  even  one  of  the  old 
Puritans  would  have  felt  that  these  lit¬ 
tle  folks  had  a  right  to  celebrate  old 
Scarlet  Fever’s  surrender. 

Bad  Clover  News. — Easter  raised  the 
fever  siege,  but  it  s’aughtered  much  of 
the  Crimson  clover.  The  cold  bluster¬ 
ing  days  of  the  last  of  March  lifted  many 
of  the  little  plants,  and  wrung  the  life 
out  of  them.  On  two  fields  of  light  soil, 
it  seems  entirely  dead,  while  on  others 
more  or  less  of  it  is  left.  In  several 
places,  the  stand  is  still  too  thick,  but 
take  it  as  a  whole,  the  chances  are  against 
anything  like  a  full  growth.  Too  bad, 
but  we  did  our  part  anyway.  The  growth 
it  h  as  already  made  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  cost  of  seed  and  the  labor  of  putting 
it  in.  Most  of  us  are  likely  to  call  such 
things  failures  unless  we  get  all  we  ex¬ 
pect.  After  all,  our  old  friend,  the  cow 
pea,  is  the  surest  policeman  for  arresting 
nitrogen  on  poor  soils. 

The  Late  Season. — From  present  ap¬ 
pearances,  Winter  will  linger  in  the 
lap  of  July  this  year.  The  days  are 
either  stormy  or  raw  and  blustering. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  on  light  soils  have 
been  plowing,  but  we  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  it.  These  cold,  windy  days  take  the 
moisture  out  of  plowed  ground  without 
making  it  steam,  as  it  does  when  turned 
over  on  a  mild  day.  I  like  to  plant  as 
soon  as  possible  after  stirring  the  soil. 
We  plowed  one  field  where  we  spread 
manure  in  order  to  get  the  manure 
safely  under.  In  case  we  have  a  drench¬ 
ing  rainstorm,  the  manure  is  safest  in 
the  ground.  It  is  trying  on  the  nerves 
to  have  to  stand  still  and  wait  for  good 
weather  when  one  has  planned  a  big 
Summer  job,  and  is  particularly  anxious 
about  the  early  crop.  We  are  told  that 
this  has  been  the  worst  season  since  1842. 
One  thing  about  it  is  that  many  of  us 
will  not  be  able  to  wait  that  long  before 
seeing  another  like  it.  h.  w.  c. 


CATALOGUES  FOR  1899. 

William  C.  Babcock,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
— General  catalogue  and  price-list  of 
the  Hillsdale  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm. 
Mr.  Babcock  is  a  wholesale  grower  of 
fruits  and  plants  in  general.  The  prices 
a  re  about  as  follows  :  Strawberries,  from 
30  to  50  cents  per  100  for  well-known 
varieties  ;  rare  sorts  are  higher.  Black¬ 
caps  are  from  60  cents  to  81  per  100.  Red 
raspberries,  about  50  cents  per  100. 
Grapes,  from  81.40  to  83  per  100.  Mr. 
Babcock  gives  a  list  of  the  perfect-flower¬ 
ing  varieties  of  strawberries  which  he 
thinks  would  be  best  to  plant  with  the 
pistillates. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. — 
This  catalogue  will  particularly  interest 
those  who  intend  to  plant  cow  peas,  Soy 
beans,  Velvet  beans,  etc.,  though  it  deals 
also  with  the  usual  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  and  Virginia  second-crop  seed 
potatoes  propagated  from  the  best  Maine- 
grown  stocks.  Of  medium  and  late  varie¬ 
ties  of  northern-grown  potatoes,  the  firm 
expects  to  carry  a  large  stock,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  furnish  seed  of  good  condition 
for  planting  in  June  and  July.  The  firm 
also  offers  select  tobacco  seed  of  17  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  We  are  glad  to  see 
seeds  of  the  Rural  Branching  sorghum 
under  its  legitimate  name,  and  not  under 
the  synonym  of  Millo  maize  given  to  it 
by  certain  seedsmen  two  years  after  The 
R.  N.-Y.  introduced  it. 


PRO!'.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  says  that  they  have  obtained  best  results 
in  spraying  gooseberries  with  potassium  sul¬ 
phide.  This  has  given,  on  the  whole,  better  re¬ 
sults  than  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Australian  growers  are 
sending  strawberries  to  Hamburg  first  packed 
in  cotton  wool,  and  then  kept  at  the  freezing  point 
through  the  voyage.  One  may  well  ask,  What 
next  ? 

We  have  some  enterprising  people  here  in  the 
West.  One  of  these  fellows  is  selling  apple  trees, 
to  be  paid  for  when  the  trees  get  into  bearing. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  sign  a  contract  to  take 
good  care  of  them,  etc.,  and— well,  you  can  guess 
the  rest.  In  a  few  months,  the  bank  sends  notice 
of  a  note  it  holds,  which  is  due.  m.  .t.  b. 

Denver,  Col. 

Ab  evidence  of  the  changes  in  farming,  one  of 
our  correspondents  in  Ohio  tells  of  a  man  who 
has  leased  a  sugar  bush,  which  is  located  on  very 
hilly  land.  The  sap  is  all  to  be  piped  down  from 
the  hills  into  the  valley,  where  the  evaporator  is 
placed.  The  same  man  follows  a  curious  rota¬ 
tion  of  buckwheat  after  wheat.  As  soon  as  the 
wheat  is  harvested,  the  buckwheat  is  sown.  The 
buckwheat  is  harvested,  hulled  and  sacked  all 
at  one  operation.  Then  the  buckwheat  stubble  is 
plowed  under,  and  the  land  sown  again  to  wheat. 


CHINQUAPIN. 


NUTandjnrrO 
FRUIT  I  IkLLU 

300  ACRES— 61  YEARS 

Superior  stock  of  all  desirable 
varieties  of  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums; 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  ;small 
fruit  plants,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

FAHEYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES 
Parry,  New  Jersey. 


THE  READING  NURSERY 

and  its  Illustrated  catalogue,  to  be  appreciated, 
should  be  patronized.  Price-List  Free. 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Prop.,  Reading,  Mass 


Trees  Live 

If  bought  of  us,  because  they  are  so  often 
Transplanted,  to  make  roots  thrifty 
RARE  Evergreens  our  specialty. 


Time  of  Sowing  Vegetable  Seeds.— A  tolerably 
safe  rule  for  bowing  tomatoes  and  other  plants 
which  cannot  be  set  out  until  quite  warm,  is  to 
sow  about  the  time  the  maples  are  starting  to 
swell  their  buds  and  commencing  to  come  out 
into  leaf.  For  p1  anting  hardier  plants  such  as 
cabbage  or  cauliflower,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow 
about  thedime  the  Silver  maples  are  showing  red 
blossom  buds.  Where  these  plants  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  and  be  given  sufficient  room  to  develop 
in  cold  frames,  larger  plants  may  be  had  for 
setting  in  the  open  ground  when  the  weather  is 
suitable.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  planters 
that  gardeners  who  depend  on  starting  plants 
from  seed  in  the  open  ground  this  Spring  will 
have  belated  crops. 

Egg  Plants. — These  plants  require  warmth, 
and  seed  should  not  be  sown  very  early  where 
there  is  neither  a  hotbed  which  can  be  kept 
evenly  warm,  nor  a  greenhouse  which  does  not 
fall  below  £0  degrees  at  night.  It  is  unwise  to 
sow  in  the  same  bed  with  cabbage.  Some  garden¬ 
ers  take  the  rotted  manure  from  the  plant  hot¬ 
bed,  sift  it  through  a  half-inch  mesh,  and  plant 
the  seeds  in  boxes  in  this,  using  the  same  rich 
compost  when  transplanting  into  pots.  It  is  a 
safe  rule  to  sow  the  seed  eight  weeks  before  the 
plants  can  be  set  out  in  the  open  ground,  which 
is  not  until  the  nights  are  quite  warm.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  an  early  start  unless  the  plants  are 
kept  constantly  growing.  When  the  young  plants 
are  two  inches  high,  they  should  be  transplanted 
so  that  they  will  stand  four  Inches  apart.  The 
same  directions  advised  for  egg  plants  apply 
equally-tojpeppers. 


unuiucdi  rnun 

AOrnamentuI  Treei,  Shrubi, Rote 
IMantn,  Hull)*,  Seed*.  Mail  size  poe 
,  paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guarai 
teed,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Dire 
deal  saves  money.  Elegant  catalogue  fre 
_i  45th  year.  41  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

BOX  554,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  E.  BURR, 

Ward  Place,  South  Orange,  N.  ,1. 
Telephone  2004  Orange. 


TREES. 


If  you  want  fine  Peach  Trees,  Pear  Trees  (including 
Kleffer),  Apple.  Cherry,  Plum,  or  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  fruit  trees:  small  fruits.  Shade  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubbery,  or  Hedge  Plants,  write  to  THE 
WILLOW  DALE  NURSERIES  for  prices.  We  are 
well  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  first-class  stock,  free 
from  all  injurious  insects  or  diseases,  and  at  low 
prices.  Send  us  list  of  what  you  want. 
RAKE8TBAW  &  PYLE.  WiUowdale,  Chester  Co., Pa. 


TREES. 

BISMARCK  Apple,  October  Cherry  and  Japan 
Plums  very  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MACNAIB  &  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


^GRAPEVINES 

1 00  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock. Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  10e. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEW  IS  KOK8CH,  Fredonl.,  N.T. 


I  A  n  A  tl  Dl  II UC  Large  stock.  Best  varieties. 
ilArAN  rUUmO  Prices  low.  Free  catalog.  The 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1,605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE. 


Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
TreeB.  Roses,  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low.  We 
also  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

K.  8.  PETERSON  A  SONS.  Montrose,  N.  Y. 
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RARE  FLOWERS 


IF  YOU 
LOVE 

choice  only-  AddressELLis  Bros.. 


>unipc-we  send  piants  ai1  °yer  the  United 

inUIUk  States,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  It 
ill  pay  you  to  send  for  our  illus-  PI  AU/CPC 
ated  catalogue:  it’s  free.  iIbaJWWCIIv* 
LOUIS  P.  BUTLER,  Keene,  N.H. 


THE  FRUITS 


to  plant  for  profitable  results  are 
named  in  our  Spring  Catalogue. 
This  Book  names  all  the  Trees  and 
Plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate,  gives  accurate  descriptions  of 
varieties,  and  instructions  about  planting.  The  Catalogue  explains  all.  Mailed 
free  at  your  request.  After  receiving  it,  write  to  us  for  any  further  information 
you  need  about  fruits. 

S1V.T"‘  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


IV  THAT  BEAR  FRUIT  (TRUE  TO  NAME) 

All  have  been  inspected;  no  heeled-in  stock.  Beder 
Wood,  Crescent,  Lovett,  Michel’s  Early,  Warfield, 
$1.25  per  M.  Barton’s  Brandywine,  Bismarck,  Ganay, 
Haverland,  Tennessee  Prolific,  $1.75  Bubach,  Clyde, 
Parker  Earle,  Mayflower,  Jessie,  Wilson,  $2.  Cumber¬ 
land,  Wm.  Belt,  Glen  Mary.  Marshall,  Sharpless. 
Woolverton,  Windsor  Chief,  $2.50.  Mary,  Manwell, 
Excelsior.  Nick  Ohmer,  Seaford,  etc.  Cuthbert.  Han- 
sell,  Brandywine,  Turner,  Thompson,  $3.  Lucretia 
Dewberry,  $5.  100  varieties.  Name  your  wants. 

WM.  C.  BABCOCK,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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Business  Trees  “e  Best  Trees 

ROGERS  TREES  are  BUSINESS  TREES.  Remember  the  name  and  the 
place  to  buy.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 


K|EFF!  BARTLETT  PE«  BALDWIN  APPLETrees 

Finest  Stock  we  ever  offered.  Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  1.  Don’t  delay  now.  Catalogue 
free.  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES— all  in  cellar  ;  no  frosted  stock. 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Estab  1847.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


A  First  Rate  Catalogue 


of  fruits,  large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.  Our  new  specialty, 
the  October  Purple  Plum,  is  acknowledged  the  finest  of  all  Japan  varieties  color-pl 
picture  of  it,  pretty  enough  to  frame,  with  64-page  catalogue,  free.  Write  to-day. 
Established  48 years.  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  Box  10  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HOW  TO  BUILD  THE  STAVE  SILO. 

FROM  FOUNDATION  TO  IIOOPS. 

Why  and  Where. — It  is  quite  remark¬ 
able  bow  the  stave  or  tub  silo bas grown 
in  popularity.  In  Bulletin  167  of  the 
Cornell  Station,  L.  A,  Clinton  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  construction  of  this 
form  of  silo.  He  says  the  chief  excuses 
offered  by  farmers  for  not  having  a  silo, 
a-e  that  the  original  cost  is  too  great, 
and  that  too  much  of  the  ensilage  turns 
up  sour  and  moldy.  The  stave  silo  more 
nearly  overcomes  these  objections  than 
any  other  form.  There  are  no  corners 
which  may  pull  apart  and  admit  air,  and 
the  original  cost  is  slight,  as  no  expert 
labor  is  required. 

The  place  to  put  the  silo  is  where  it  is 
handiest  to  feed  the  stock.  The  bottom 
of  the  silo  should  be  on  the  level  of  the 
main  feeding  floor,  whether  that  is  the 
basement  or  upper  story.  It  is  cheaper 
to  elevate  the  ensilage  as  it  is  cut,  than 
to  lift  it  at  feeding  time  in  a  basket. 
Silos  are  often  built  outdoors,  when  the 
barn  has  been  already  built  and  planned 
before  the  silo  was  thought  of.  It  may 
well  be  planned  for  in  building  the  barn 
so  as  to  have  it  inside.  The  silo  should 
not  be  too  near  the  milking  room,  or  the 
ensilage  should  not  be  thrown  out  until 
the  warm  milk  is  placed  out  of  range. 

How  Large  ? — Mr.  Clinton  says  that  a 
1,000-pound  cow  will  eat  about  40  pounds 
or  one  cubic  foot  of  ensilage  per  day. 
This  will  give  a  basis  upon  which  to 
calculate  the  capacity  of  the  silo.  A  cow 
fed  a  full  ration  of  ensilage  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1  to  May  1,  would  require  7,240 


SCAFFOLD  FOR  BUILDING  SILO.  Fig.  110. 


center  will  serve  as  a  pivot.  Use  a  string 
or  twine  half  the  length  of  the  proposed 
diameter,  and  fasten  a  nail  or  pointed 
stick  to  the  end.  Swing  this  around, 
and  thus  mark  out  a  circle  where  the 
staves  are  to  stand. 

The  Staves. — Mr.  Clinton  says  that 
southern  cypress  is  the  best  material  for 
the  staves.  It  usually  costs  too  much, 
however,  and  hemlock,  White  pine  and 
Yellow  pine  are  usually  cheaper.  Hem¬ 
lock,  sound  and  free  from  loose  knots,  is 


BARREL  STAVES  FOR  STAYS.  Fig.  117. 

at  present  the  cheapest  material.  With 
a  diameter  of  12  feet  or  less,  Mr.  Clinton 
would  use  2  x  4-foot  material,  unbevaled, 
and  neither  tongued  nor  grooved,  or  2x6 
material,  beveled  slightly  on  the  edges. 
If  more  than  12  feet  in  diameter,  the 
staves  should  b  3  2  x  6  and  neither  bev¬ 
eled  nor  tongued  and  grooved.  The  staves 
should  be  surfaced  on  the  inside.  If  hem¬ 
lock  is  used,  both  sides  should  be  planed. 
F  g.  116  shows  how  the  silo  is  set  up. 
The  posts  a  a  are  of  2x6  material,  and  run 
up  the  entire  length  of  the  silo.  Two- 
by-four  scantling  are  set  up  at  the  points 
marked  b  ;  boards  nailed  between  b  and 
a  make  a  rigid  frame,  across  which 
planks  may  be  laid  to  make  a  scaffold 
p'atform. 

Before  the  scaffold  is  all  in  place,  the 
staves  should  be  stood  up  within  the  in¬ 
closure.  The  first  stave  set  up  should  be 
plumb,  and  should  be  toe-nailed  at  the 
top,  to  one  of  the  posts.  One  man  works 
at  the  top  of  the  staves,  another  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  third  helps  raise  them. 
As  soon  as  the  stave  "s  set  in  place,  it  is 
toe-nailed  at  the  top,  to  the  preceding 
stave.  Old  barrel  staves  are  used,  as 
shown  at  Fig  117,  to  hold  the  staves  in 


pounds,  which  represents  a  storage 
capacity  of  181  cubic  feet ;  on  this  basis, 
15  cows  would  require  108  600  pounds  or 
2,705  cubic  feet.  The  bulletin  gives  an 
interesting  table,  showing  the  capacity 
in  tons  of  stave  silos  with  varying  diam¬ 
eters.  The  average  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  well-settled  ensilage  is  given  at 
40  pounds.  This  is  the  approximate 
weight.  It  is  known  that,  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  silo  24  feet  deep,  a  cubic  foot 
will  weigh  not  much  more  than  35  pounds, 
while  in  the  lower  part,  it  might  reach 
45  pounds.  Mr.  Clinton  says  it  is  always 
desirable  to  build  a  silo  somewhat  larger 
than  the  present  needs  seem  to  demand. 

The  Foundation. — The  foundation  of 
a  silo  must  be  solid.  Dig  out  three  or 
four  inches,  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  loose 
surface  soil,  make  the  diameter  at  least 
two  feet  greater  than  the  proposed 
diameter  of  the  silo.  Provide  drainage 
if  necessary.  Fill  the  hole  with  stones, 
large  ones  at  the  bottom  and  smaller 
ones  worked  in  and  pounded  down. 
Gravel,  if  well  pounded,  makes  a  good 
filling,  finished  off  with  cement.  Use 
first  a  thin  mortar  and  one  part  Port¬ 
land  or  Rosendale  cement,  and  three 
parts  of  sharp  sand.  Make  this  mortar 
so  thin  that  it  may  be  poured  and  run 
down  between  the  stones.  When  this  is 
set,  use  a  finishing  coat  of  one  part  cem¬ 
ent  and  two  parts  sand.  Finish  off  be¬ 
fore  quite  dry,  by  dusting  over  the  top 
some  clear  cement,  working  it  in  with  a 
trowel.  While  the  cement  is  still  soft, 
strike  the  circle.  A  nail  driven  in  the 


DOOR  ;  ENDS  OF  HOOP.  Fig.  118. 


place.  A  sugar  barrel  gives  a  good  stave 
for  a  12  foot  silo,  a  flour  barrel  for  a  16- 
foot,  and  cement  barrel  for  a  silo  20  feet 
or  more  in  diameter.  If  there  is  any 
delay  about  putting  on  the  hoops,  boards 
should  be  nailed  across  the  top  of  the 
silo  to  hold  it,  in  case  of  a  high  wind.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  splice  the 
staves  for  a  silo  30  feet  deep ;  20-foot 
staves  may  be  used,  half  their  full  length, 
and  the  others  cut  to  10  feet.  The  ends 
are  squared,  and  then  the  staves  set  end 
to  end,  and  toe  nailed  securely  together. 
They  alternate  so  that  first  a  long  stave 
is  at  the  bottom,  and  then  a  short  one, 


thus  breaking  the  joints,  and  giving 
greater  strength. 

Hoops  and  Doors. — The  hoops  are 
usually  from  %-inch  iron  or  steel  rods. 
One  successful  stave  silo  at  Cornell  has 
the  common  woven  wire  fencing  used  as 
hoops.  Where  round  hoops  are  used,  it 
is  better  to  have  them  in  three  or  four 
sections  for  a  12-foot  silo  ;  three  sections 
are  enough.  Fig.  118  shows  how  the 
hoops  are  fastened.  The  hoops  should 
be  long  enough  so  that  they  can  be  let 
out  if  the  strain  becomes  too  great  after 
the  silo  is  filled.  The  bottom  hoop  should 
be  about  six  inches  from  the  base  of  the 
silo,  the  second  hoop  not  more  than  two 
feet  from  the  first,  the  third  2>£  feet 
from  the  second,  and  the  distance  thus 
increased  until  they  are  3%  feet  apart. 
The  hoops  should  be  drawn  fairly  tight, 
but  not  perfectly  so  before  the  silo  is 
filled.  The  staples  should  be  driven  over 
the  hoops  into  the  staves  to  prevent  the 
hoops  from  sagging  or  falling  down. 
After  filling,  the  wood  absorbs  moisture 
and  begins  to  swell,  which  puts  an  in¬ 
creased  stress  upon  the  hoops.  They 
must  be  watched  and  eased  if  necessary. 

The  best  form  of  door  for  the  stave 
silo  is  shown  at  Fig.  118.  The  doors 
should  be  located  on  the  side  most  co  1- 
venient  for  feeding.  They  may  be  in 
line  one  above  the  other,  or  placed  where 
fancy  or  convenience  dictates.  The  lower 
door  should  be  between  the  second  and 
third  hoops.  The  other  doors  will 
usually  be  in  every  second  space  between 
there  and  the  top.  Plan  for  the  doors 
when  the  staves  are  set.  Saw  the  staves 
on  a  bevel  as  shown  in  Fig.  118,  so  as  to 


STAVE  SILO  COMPLETE.  Fig.  119. 


make  the  opening  larger  on  the  inside  of 
the  silo.  Thus,  the  door  will  be  removed 
and  put  in  place  only  from  the  inside, 
and  will  be  pressed  out  and  down  with 
the  ensilage.  The  door  is  usually  two 
feet  wide  by  2%  feet  long.  Cleats  2x3 
inches  should  be  bolted  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  where  the  door  is  to  be  cut. 
After  bolting,  the  door  may  be  sawed 
out,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  When  set 
in  place,  at  time  of  filling  the  silo,  a 
piece  of  tarred  paper  on  top  and  bottom 
will  fill  the  opening  made  by  the  saw, 
and  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  air 
around  the  door. 

When  built  outdoors,  various  forms  of 
roofs  are  U3ed,  the  one  shown  at  Fig. 
1l9  giving  good  results.  Mr.  Clinton 
says  that  these  outdoor  stave  silos  have 
given  good  results,  even  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  as  low  as  20  degrees  below 
zero,  In  one  instance,  the  ensilage  was 
frozen  around  the  edge  next  to  the 
staves,  but  the  frost  had  not  penetrated 
more  than  six  imhes.  The  top  of  the 
ensilage  had  been  covered  over  with  a 
foot  or  more  o!  buckwheat  straw,  and 
this  covering  seem3  to  be  necessary.  The 
frozsn  ensilage,  when  thawed  out,  show¬ 


ed  no  loss  of  value.  It  is  a  matter  of 
taste  whether  the  silo  should  be  painted 
on  the  outside  or  not.  Common  gas  or 
coal  tar  put  on  hot  makes  a  good  paint, 
but  do  not  apply  any  paint  while  the 
staves  are  green.  If  gas  tar  or  paint  is 
applied,  it  should  be  done  after  the  hoops 
are  made  tight,  and  the  staves  drawn 
close,  otherwise  the  paint  is  likely  to 
enter  the  cracks,  and  harden 


Killing  Lice  on  Cattle. — We  often 
have  inquiries  as  to  the  best  remedy  for 
lice  on  cattle.  A  press  bulletin  from  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  says  that 
the  following  remedies  are  of  special 
merit.  For  long-haired  animals,  such  as 
calves,  shearing  may  be  necessary,  but 
a  mild  sunshiny  day  is  the  best  for  the 
operation.  It  should  be  repeated  after 
four  days  or  a  week.  Weak  and  run¬ 
down  animals  are  generally  the  worst 
afflicted,  and  have  need  of  some  special 
nursing  in  order  to  recover. 

1.  Mercurial  ointment,  diluted  with  a 
little  oil,  is  very  effective  on  horses  and 
pigs.  It  is  applied  in  small  quantities  to 
the  affected  parts  only.  It  must  not  be 
used  on  cattle. 

2.  A  tobacco  decoction  (one  pound  to¬ 
bacco  and  three  gallons  boiling  water, 
allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour)  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  two  pints  of 
vinegar,  is  very  effective,  but  often  pro¬ 
duces  nausea  in  horses  and  cattle. 

3.  Five-per-cent  solutions  (three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  to  a  pint)  of  creolin  or  lysol,  in 
water  containing  20  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
well  rubbed  in  with  a  stiff  brush,  are 
very  effective. 

4.  The  remedy  which  has  given  the 
most  satisfactory  result  is  kerosene 
emulsion,  made  as  follows  :  Kerosene, 
two  gallons  ;  common  or  whale-oil  soap, 
one  quarter  pound  ;  water,  one  gallon. 
Heat  the  solution  of  soap,  and  add  it 
boiling  hot  to  the  kerosene  ;  then  churn 
the  mixture  for  10  minutes.  Dilute  the 
emulsion  with  20  gallons  of  water,  and 
apply  with  a  spray  pump.  If  no  spray 
pump  is  at  hand,  drive  the  animals,  if 
many  are  to  be  treated,  into  a  narrow 
chute,  and  apply  the  emulsion  with  a 
common  watering-can,  being  careful  to 
treat  all  parts  of  the  body. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  oolnmn  Is  reserved  for  small  oards  of  live 
stock,  ineluding  poultry,  breeders.  No  outs.  Rates 
on  application. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.—Dutoh  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chiokens.  J.D.VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Prize  Winner  Berkshlres.  Sows  b.-ed  to  Carlos  Lee 
48992.  Select  stock.  Address  F.  S.  AMOSS,  Amoss.Md. 


Closing-Out  Sale. — 10  Red  Short-horn 
Heifer  Calves.  3  to  4  months  old,  crated  at  $24.50  each 
Also,  four  Bull  Calves,  at  $30,  crated,  3  and  4  months 
old.  IoON  &  LITSEY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


4  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

from  9  to  12  months  old,  sired  by  Importel  Bull  I.e 
Brocq  of  Clearviesv.  J.  S.  CAVlt-BELL,  BuGer.  Pa. 


The  Finkst  Herd  of  Red  Polls  in  the 

great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  limited  number  for 
sa'e.  D.  L.  STEVENS,  Klkaale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


Pigs  -  Eligible  to  Registry,  and  First- 

class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire.  Poland- China  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  Poultry.  WM.  B.  HARVEY,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Guernsey  Cattle  for  Sale. — Highly 

bred  and  reg'stered  J.  P.  WELSH,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


IHQ  LIDI  QTPIMQ  F0K  SALE— Two  Pauline 
lUu  nULO  I  Lino  Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  $50  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellburst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Woodland  Short-horns  heifers  (bred)  for  sale 

W.  1.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 


VnilMP  QH\A/Q  bred  at  $15,  all  sold.  Have  some 
I  U  U  N  U  u  U  I V  U  line  ones  that  have  had  one  Ut¬ 
ter,  and  are  safe  with  pig  no  v  at  $20.  Good  value. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prloes  free. 


It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 

LUMBAGO  OR  LAME  BACK,  38  easy 

No  remedy  has  made  surer 
and  quicker  cures  than 

IT  RELAXE8  THE  STIFFENED  MUSCLES. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL. 
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The  Milk  Trade. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  MILK  PROBLEM. 

Some  of  the  milk  dealers  supplying 
the  Boston  market  are  agitating  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  milk  transportation,  according  to 
a  recent  report  in  the  New  England 
Farmer.  The  Acton  Creamery  Company 
has  petitioned  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
for  an  independent  milk  car  for  its  use, 
and  a  hearing  was  held  before  the  rail¬ 
road  commissioners.  This  company 
claims  that  it  has  been  discriminated 
against  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and 
asks  that  it  have  equal  privileges  with 
the  Boston  Dairy  Company.  This  would 
include  a  car,  and  the  right  to  have  the 
employees  of  the  company  travel  in  the 
car  for  the  performance  of  their  work. 

The  attorney  of  the  railroad  company 
said  that,  though  the  railroad  opposes 
the  petition,  it  has  no  special  interest  in 
the  case.  The  railroad  has  a  contract 
with  the  Boston  Dairy  Company  for 
leasing  and  operating  milk  cars.  This 
contract  is  in  accordance  with  a  system 
for  handling  milk  for  Boston.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  pronounced  the  best  that 
can  be  devised  for  all  concerned — pro¬ 
ducers,  consumers  and  middlemen.  If 
the  petition  were  granted,  it  would  tend 
to  break  down  this  excellent  system, 
and  would,  therefore,  result  in  injury  to 
all  persons  concerned  in  the  production, 
transportation  or  consumption  of  milk. 
Much  of  the  information  which  the  rail¬ 
road  company  possesses  was  at  second¬ 
hand  from  the  Boston  Dairy  Company, 
therefore  it  asked  that  the  attorney  of 
the  latter  company  be  allowed  to  come 
into  the  case,  and  explain  the  system  by 
which  milk  is  carried  to  Boston  and  dis¬ 
tributed  there. 

The  position  of  the  Acton  Creamery 
Company,  as  brought  out,  is  about  as 
follows  :  The  company  is  an  association 
or  partnership  of  (38  men,  each  of  whom 
has  paid  $100  into  the  treasury  of  the 
association.  These  men  represent  $.300,- 
000  worth  of  property,  and  keep  about 
1,000  cows.  They  have  erected  a  cream¬ 
ery  for  manufacturing  surplus  milk,  and 
have  an  icehouse.  They  are  sending  to 
Boston  from  275  to  300  cans  of  milk  per 
day,  and  are  manufacturing  from  150  to 
160  cans  at  the  creamery.  They  are  not 
producing  or  shipping  milk  to  their  full 
capacity,  because  of  obstructions  placed 
in  their  way  by  the  Boston  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  The 
milk  they  ship  to  Boston  is  unloaded  at 
four  stations  before  reaching  the  heart 
of  the  city,  therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  have  a  man  on  the  car  to 
superintend  its  delivery.  They  have  to 
pay  the  same  rate  of  freight  for  carrying 
milk  in  the  cars  of  the  Boston  Dairy 
Company  that  a  small  shipper  sending 
only  four  or  five  cans  a  day  would  have 
to  pay. 

The  railroad  company  has  offered 
numerous  concessions,  but  these  are  not 
considered  satisfactory.  What  the  Acton 
Company  desires  is  that  it  should  have  a 
separate  car  and  its  own  employees  to 
ice  and  care  for  the  milk.  It  wishes  to 
conduct  its  own  business  in  an  independ¬ 
ent  manner,  free  from  the  espionage  of 
a  rival.  The  farmers  of  Acton  have  a 
geographical  advantage  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  and  claim  that  they  should 
not  be  injured  to  let  in  milk  from  ter¬ 
ritory  much  farther  back.  It  costs  them 
more  to  produce  milk  than  it  does  farm¬ 
ers  farther  away,  and  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  discriminated  against  in  freight 
rates.  The  Acton  Creamery  Company  is 
responsible  financially,  and  is  willing  to 
pay  for  the  car  one  year  in  advance. 
What  money  it  costs  now  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  milk  in  single  car  lots, 
goes  to  its  rivals,  and  gives  them  an  im¬ 
proper  advantage.  The  railroad  com¬ 
pany  had  refused  it  a  car.  At  present 
business  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  car, 
but  the  company  expect  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  increase  if  it  can  be  done  inde¬ 
pendently.  It  can  get  more  orders  from 
dealers  in  Boston  if  it  can  deliver  its  own 


milk  direct.  The  creamery  was  built 
with  the  expectation  of  selling  most  of 
the  milk  in  Boston,  and  using  the  cream¬ 
ery  to  work  up  the  surplus.  There  is 
more  profit  in  selling  milk  than  in  butter 
or  cheese,  and  the  Company  intends  to 
sell  direct  to  dealers  as  much  of  the  milk 
as  possible.  The  company  had  no  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  railroad  company  handled  the  milk 
during  the  Winter,  but  is  apprehensive 
of  its  safety  during  the  Summer,  if  it  be 
left  to  the  care  of  the  Boston  Da’ry  Com¬ 
pany’s  agents. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

WHERE  PRODUCERS  NOW  STAND. 

The  officers  of  the  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association  have  issued  a 
statement  giving  a  history  of  the  recent 
effort  to  Eecure  better  prices  for  milk. 
It  appears  that  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  business  was  deceived  by  the  men 
who  represent  the  capitalists.  The  first 
man,  who  is  president  of  a  trust  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York,  had  first  agreed  to 
carry  out  his  part,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
fused  to  proceed  with  it.  A  Wall  Street 
banking  firm  then  accepted  the  terms, 
and  insisted  that  the  committee  should 
telegraph  to  the  producers  and  country 
papers  that  the  contract  was  closed. 
The  telegrams  were  sent,  but  the  bank¬ 
ers  after  all  refused  to  perform  their 
part  of  the  agreement.  The  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  they  hoped  by  having  these 
telegrams  sent,  to  frighten  the  New  York 
milk  dealers,  and  get  them  to  offer  their 
plants  at  a  low  figure.  This  is  what  we 
thought  from  the  first,  that  the  capital¬ 
ists  were  after. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Five  States 
Association  will  continue  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  directors  claim  that  it  has  al¬ 
ready  secured  considerable  benefit.  They 
claim  that  it  has  prevented  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  milk,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  made.  It  has,  also,  com¬ 
pelled  the  dealers  and  capitalists  of  New 
York  City  to  recognize  the  producers  as 
an  organized  body.  The  following  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  at  Binghamton,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  organization  will  be  held  to¬ 
gether  : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  proved  to  us  that  we 
have  a  very  efficient  executive  committee  and 
corps  of  central  officers  who  have  neglected 
their  own  interests  to  push  the  work  of  the  Five 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association,  and 

Whereas,  They  have  been  tried  and  found  true 
to  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  our  members, 
and 

Whereas,  They  have  consented  to  remain  at 
their  posts  and  push  the  work  to  ultimate  success, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved, 

First— That  we,  as  officers  and  members  of  our 
various  local  sections  and  route  unions  of  the 
F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  will  uphold  our  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  central  officers  by  contradicting  or  ex¬ 
plaining  away  all  reports  contrary  to  the  success 
of  this  organization. 

Second — That  we  will  give  our  influence  and 
time,  if  need  be,  in  strengthening  adjoining  sec¬ 
tions,  thus  holding  them  all  as  a  unit  in  this  fight. 

Third — That  above  all  and  through  all,  we  will 
stand  and  not  yield  in  the  least  to  the  enemy  of 
our  common  interests. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.,  and  the  four  or 
more  hundred  representative  farmers  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Binghamton  March  meeting  of  that 
board  of  directors,  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
farmers  who  have  signed  tbe  power  of  attorney 
to  contract  their  milk  to  any  milk  shipper  for  a 
longer  period  than  October  1,  unless  said  con¬ 
tract  contains  a  provision  that  it  shall  be  can¬ 
celed  if  the  milk  is  sold  by  the  parties  holding 
the  power  of  attorney. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  producers 
having  formed  their  organization,  will 
now  follow  it  up  with  practical  measures 
for  controlling  a  large  share  of  the  milk 
that  comes  to  this  City.  They  ought  to 
think  out  some  plan  for  handling  this 
milk  effectively,  so  that  they  may  hold 
it  away  from  the  City  for  a  week  or  a 
month  if  necessary.  If  it  were  possible 
by  means  of  cooperative  creameries  or 
other  methods  to  utilize  it  at  home  at  a 
fair  profit,  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  scarc¬ 
ity  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
situation,  and  it  seems  evident  that  the 
farmers  must  not  only  combine  so  as  to 
be  able  to  control  the  sale  of  the  milk, 
but  they  mu6t  be  able  to  utilize  it  if 
necessary,  so  as  to  control  the  supply. 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 10  75  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 16  25  @16  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton. . .  .16  00  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 18  00  @19  00 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot. .  .24  00  @  — 

Cake . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 21  00@  — 

Brewers’ meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  97  @  1  10 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  87 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  last  week  was  24,692  cans  of 
milk,  131  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  434  cans  of 
cream.  The  Milk  Exchange  price  since  April  1  has 
been  Vyi  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  Rochester, 
December  4-5-6, 1899.  It  is  expected  that  all  the 
live  stock  organizations  of  the  State  will  meet  at 
the  same  place  on  the  above  dates. 

The  Red  Polled  Cattle  Society  of  Great  Britain 
intends  to  hold  special  milking  trials  for  this 
breed,  which  they  regard  as  the  ideal  for  dual- 
purpose  cows.  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle  con¬ 
sider  it  a  mistake  to  insist  chiefly  upon  the  beef¬ 
making  quality,  and  think  that  more  recognition 
should  be  given  to  milk-making  ability. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Most  famous  herd  In  the  world.  224  First  Prizes 
and  Sweepstakes  won.  Championship  milk  records. 
Grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ida's  Rioter  of  St. 
L.,  for  sale.  He  leads  every  other  bull  in  average 
weekly  butter  yield  for  28  tested  daughters,  nearly  20 
pounds.  No  animal  sold  for  less  than  $100.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Special  literature  sent  if  this  paper  men¬ 
tioned.  Also  for  sale,  Shropshire  sheep  and  Children’s 
ponies.  MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  Pa. 


Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  ;  three  13 
mos,,  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo.,  one 
6  mos.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

It.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ST.  LAMB KRT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
7  Heifers,  16  Bulls.  S.  K.  NIVIN,  Landeuburg.  Pa. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMBATTI/T’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur- 
g  eon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OP  FIRINC 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  overused.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
lAir  PIIIDAUTCC  that  one  tablespoonfnl  of 

nCuUAnANItC  caustic  balsam  win 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LA  WREN  CE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  T. 


Willswood  Farm, 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

G  TJERNSEY  CA  TTLE  SO  UTHI)  0  WN  SHEEP. 

Purebred  and  grade  ewes  sold.  Five  1898  ram  lambs 
just  right  for  fall  service.  Boars  for  immediate 
service,  and  also  a  few  sows  just  served.  Choice  bull 
calf  two  months  old.  BUSINESS  PRICES. 
WANTED  Guernsey  cows  due  in  May. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd  s  Lake,  N.  .1. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 
Sheep — Oxfords.Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y orkshires.  Catalogue free. 
H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Hamilton  &  Co. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  8  week 
Pigs  not  akin.  50  choice  bred 
sows,  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA  PICS 

From  Registered  Stocks. 

Address  G.  F.  DAVIS,  Box  47,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ONEY  MONEY 


HOllU  I  IVIVIIh  I  to  get  it 

is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot¬ 
ed  to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


SHEDDING  HORSES 

npgti  something  to 


_ ing  to 

en  up  and  start 
hair.  This 
HUNTER 
Toothless  Curry  Combls almost 
equal  to  a  clipper.  It  makes  the  “fur 
fly.”  Being  without  teeth  It  does  not 
■eratch,  irritate  or  Injure  skin.  Takes 
out  all  dirt,  dust  and  dandruff.  Forsale 
at  your  dealei’s  or  direct  from  us,  25c. 
Airents — catalogue  of  specialties  free. 


“  A  book  which  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  and  should  he  read  especially 

by  the  farmer's  sons.” 

$2  Book  for  $1.  $2  Book  for  $1. 

We  have  several  hundred  copies  of  Prof.  CURTIS’S  book, 


HORSES,  CATTLE  SHEEP  AND  SWINE, 

that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on  the  edges  from  lying  on  an  exposed  shelf.  We 
are  going  to  close  these  out  to  subscribers  only  at  $1  each,  post-paid.  The  regular 
price  is  $2.  This  work  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  almost  all  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  live  stock.  It  is  superbly  illustrated. 
Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after  sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  at  present 
known  to  American  breeders  and  importers. 

The  author  has  given  fully  the  origin,  history,  improvement,  description,  char¬ 
acteristics,  merits,  objections,  adaptability,  etc.,  of  each  breed,  with  data  regarding 
its  registry  association,  scale  of  points,  when  used,  and  other  matters  of  value  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  improved  stock.  The  hints  on  selection,  care  and  man¬ 
agement  are  supplemented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  successful  breeders  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — each  giving  his  actual  methods 
of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  FAVORABLE  COMMENTS: 


It  just  fills  the  place  that  is  vacant  in  the  store 
of  knowledge  of  99  out  of  100  agriculturists.— J. 
Stewart  McGehee  (Bowling  Green  Farm),  Wood- 
ville,  Miss. 

Of  all  the  wide  range  of  stock  books,  either 
those  treating  of  stock  in  general  or  some  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  breed,  the  above  named  is  by  far 
the  most  carefully  prepared,  reliable  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  painstaking, 
thoroughly  well  informed  and  enthusiastic  lover 
of  fine  stock,  who  has  devoted  his  best  days  to 
the  practice  of  what  he  preaches.— American 
Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago. 


Probably  the  most  complete  work  published.— 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Chicago. 

The  more  carefully  I  study  it  the  more  I  find 
between  its  covers  to  value  and  commend.— 
Overton  Lea,  (Breeder  of  Sussex  Cattle),  Mount 
Eagle,  Tenn. 

It  is  just  what  I  want  for  use  in  my  classes, 
and  I  can  fully  indorse  the  praise  of  it  so  fully 
expressed  by  others.  I  shall  use  it  instead  of 
lectures.— Prof.  W.  H.  Bishop,  Delaware  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 


The  chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  especially  complete,  the 
author  having  embodied  therein  a  carefully  prepared  “  Study  in  Animal  Physics.” 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especially  prepared  to  serve  in 
place  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  differ¬ 
ent  main  divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact  it  is  believed  that  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition, 
or  render  it  of  greater  value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  in  the 
class-room  or  on  the  farm. 

These  slightly  soiled  copies  will  be  reserved  for  regular  subscribers,  and  notice 
will  be  given  when  they  are  exhausted.  They,  probably,  will  not  last  long. 
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JERSEY  MILK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years, 
and  in  all  the  discussions  on  milk,  edi¬ 
torially  and  otherwise,  one  phase  has 
never  been  touched  upon,  that,  I  think, 
deserves  wide  publicity.  Several  years 
ago,  I  moved  from  the  city  into  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  joys  anticipated 
was  a  bountiful  supply  of  milk  and 
cream.  I  bought  a  cow,  and  happening 
to  meet  a  friend,  a  physician,  told  him 
of  my  investment.  He  at  once  asked 
what  kind  of  a  cow.  I  told  him  a  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey.  He  said  :  “  You  made  a 
mistake.  Jersey  milk  is  entirely  unfit 
as  food  for  children  where  milk  is  the 
main  source  of  nourishment,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  indigestion  in 
children  I  find  Jersey  milk  to  be  the 
cause.” 

I  told  my  wife  what  he  said,  and  our 
little  girl,  then  two  years  old,  was  given 
diluted  skim-milk,  and  was  well.  But  in 
the  course  of  months,  my  wife  supposed 
that  the  child  was  old  and  strong  enough, 
and  was  given  full  milk  with  the  result 
that,  for  a  year  or  more,  she  suffered 
from  indigestion.  My  wife  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  reason,  several  physicians  did 
not,  and  it  was  the  fact  of  the  child 
being  taken  on  a  j  ourney,  when  the  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  of  a  change  was  appar¬ 
ent  the  second  day,  that  led  to  our  find¬ 
ing  out  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  re¬ 
turn  to  the  diluted  skim-milk  averted 
the  trouble. 

Children,  from  the  time  they  are  given 
cow’s  milk  to  drink,  until  they  are  so  old 
as  to  me  milk  only  as  a  small  fraction 
of  their  food,  are  seriously  injured  by 
the  use  of  Jersey  milk.  No  doubt  the 
mothers  of  children  being  fed  on  it,  will 
see  this  article,  and  are  advised  to  use 
common  cow’s  milk  which,  I  thmk,  is 
preferable  to  Jersey  skim  m  lk,  and  they 
will  at  once  see  a  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  actions  of  the  child.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  first  2%  years  of  the 
child’s  life  that  this  is  important.  No 
doubt  the  milk  of  Guernseys  or  any 
breed  giving  milk  high  in  per  cent  of 
butter  fats  is  equally  objectionable, 
while  that  of  Devons  is  supposed  to  be 
particularly  desirable,  a  moderate  per 
c  nt  of  butter  fat  and  casein  being, 
probably,  desired  for  infant  feeding. 

Wisconsin.  chas.  l.  mans. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  use  Jersey  milk  freely, 
but  prefer  to  skim  it  before  drinking — 
using  the  cream  separately. 

Rape  for  Stock  Food. 

Will  rape  make  good  late  pasture  for  cattle,  if 
sown  in  the  corn  at  the  last  working?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  seed  would  be  best,  and  where  can 
It  be  had  ?  The  soil  is  a  lightish  sand.  a.  a.  m. 

Petoskey,  Mich. 

Ans. — Rape  is  used  chiefly  for  pastur¬ 
ing  hogs  or  sheep.  Bief  cattle  have 
been  fed  on  it  with  good  results,  but 
with  milch  cows,  the  rape  is  likely  to 
give  a  strong  taste  to  the  milk.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  turnip  family.  We  have 
found  it  excellent  pasture  for  hogs.  At 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  ex¬ 
periment  shows  that  rape  gives  better 
results  for  hog  feeding  than  clover. 
Many  sheep  growers  broadcast  the  rape 
seed  either  alone  or  m'xed  with  Crimson 
clover  seed,  in  corn  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  After  the  corn  is  cut,  the  rape 
grows  up  and,  in  an  open  Winter,  will 
give  fa  r  pasture  till  Christmas.  The 
Dwarf  Essex  is  the  best  variety.  We 
sowed  rape  broadcast  in  Crimson  clover 
in  May  last  year.  It  gave  more  o.- less 
feed  during  the  season  and  some  of  it 
has  actually  come  through  the  past  hard 
season,  alive  and  green  The  seed  can 
be  bought  of  most  of  the  reliable  seeds¬ 
men. 

A  Grade  and  a  Pure  Blood. 

Can  a  grade  animal  be  bred  so  that  the  off¬ 
spring  can  be  registered  ?  If  so,  how  ?  a.  d  h. 

Burtonsville,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — No,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take,  for  example,  a  grade  Jersey  cow 
and  breed  her  so  that  her  descendants 
would  be  eligible  to  registry.  This 
registry  is  based  upon  pedigree.  The 
cow  is  a  grade,  because  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  one  of  her  ancestors  was  nto 


of  pure  blood  or  registered,  therefore, 
having  skipped  one  generation,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  descendants  to 
enter  the  herdbook.  There  are  many 
cases  where  animals  are  of  the  purest 
blood,  but  through  some  neglect  have 
never  been  registered.  Their  descend¬ 
ants,  while  equally  as  good  as  other 
herdbook  animals,  could  not  be  regis¬ 
tered  until  the  missirg  link  is  picked  up 
and  put  on  record.  In  starting  s"-called 
new  breeds  like  Polled  Durhams  or  Polled 
Jerseys,  some  high-grade  cows  of  the  de¬ 
sired  type  are  registered. 

“  Grubs  "  in  the  Backs  of  Cattle. 

I  read  in  a  farm  paper  that  warbles  are  caused 
by  the  sting  of  the  gad-fly  on  the  back  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  saw  an  account  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  stating  that  the  egg  of  the  fly  is 
taken  into  the  mouth,  and  works  through  the 
muscles  to  the  back.  Which  is  correct  ?  r.  h  p. 

Clearlake,  Wash. 

Ans  — During  the  months  of  June  to 
September,  the  adult  botfly  lays  its  eggs 
somewhere  on  cattle,  presumably  the 
back,  by  attaching  them  to  the  hairs. 
The  eggs  hatch  while  yet  attached  to  the 
hair,  when  the  young  grubs  are  licked 
by  the  cattle,  and  swallowed  or  lodged 
in  the  back  of  the  mouth  or  esophagus. 
During  the  early  part  of  Winter,  the 
grubs  may  be  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
gullet  or  esophagus.  Later,  about  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  the  grubs  first  appear  under 
the  skin  of  the  back  and  loins,  where  the 
warbles  are  formed.  The  larva  continues 
its  development  in  the  warble,  and  hav¬ 
ing  attained  its  full  growth  by  April  or 
May  (earlier  in  a  warmer  climate),  it 
effects  its  escape  from  the  abscess 
through  the  hole  in  the  skin,  falls  to  the 
ground,  where  it  develops  from  the  larval 
to  the  pupal  stage.  It  remains  in  tie 
pupa  state  about  six  weeks,  when  the 
fly  appears,  and  is  again  ready  to  attack 
the  cattle. 

Treatment  consists  in  squeezing  the 
grubs  from  the  warble,  first  enlarging 
the  opening  which  already  exists,  if 
found  necessary,  and  then  killing  them. 
They  rarely  occur  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  cause  any  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  cow. 

Feeding  Value  of  Skim-Milk. 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  100  pounds  skim- 
milk,  cream  raised  by  ice  and  skimmed  by  hand  ? 

Weedsport,  N.  Y.  a  h. 

Ans. — A  comparative  value  is  about  all 
that  can  fairly  be  given.  Ordinary  wheat 
middlings  maybe  called  worth  $1,  coarse 
wheat  bran  $1.01,  corn  meal  $1.03,  and 
skim-milk  23  cents.  You  can  see  that 
this  valuation  is  not  exact,  for  few  dairy¬ 
men  now  buy  corn  meal,  especially  those 
who  have  silos. 

Medicines  for  a  Hog. 

Is  there  any  herb  or  drug  of  which  a  hog  is 
very  fond,  which  may  be  mixed  with  medicine 
for  a  sick  hog,  so  that  it  will  take  the  medicine 
without  drenching  ?  h.  b. 

Postville,  Iowa. 

Ans. — The  hog  in  a  wild  state,  or  when 
he  has  free  range  of  timber,  swamps  and 
pasture  lands,  with  the  freedom  of  his 
nose,  will,  in  most  all  weather,  secure 
the  n.  cessary  roots,  insects  and  herbs 
to  keep  himself  in  perfect  health.  But 
when  he  is  brought  under  civilized  con¬ 
ditions  by  the  modern,  up-to-date  farm¬ 
er,  condit’ons  and  surroundings  change, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  hog  in  many 
respects.  The  farmer,  in  bringing  about 
this  change,  has  not  brought  with  it  a 
knowledge  of  all  those  things  that  gave 
to  the  hog  health  in  his  wild  state.  His 
researches  have  not  been  as  eareful  or 
persistent  in  that  direction  as  they 
should  have  been,  to  his  own  disadvan¬ 
tage  as  well  as  that  of  the  hog. 

Usually,  while  the  hog  will  eat,  it  is 
not  hard  to  get  him  to  take  medicine  ; 
but  when  sick  (like  human  beings),  he 
goes  back  on  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  when 
sickness  stops  the  appetite  for  food,  it 
also  cuts  off  all  desire  for  herbs  or  drugs. 
When  it  comes  to  drenching,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  hog  might  as  well  be  dead. 
Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  the  best 
way  to  drench  a  hog  is  to  use  an  old 
boot  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  toe.  Insert 
the  toe  of  the  boot  in  his  mouth,  and 
put  the  medicine  in  the  boot. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 
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WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  SAYS 
ABOUT 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Feb.  27th,  1899. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  dairy  machinery 
bought  of  your  company  two  years  ago,  including  a  No.  5 
roved  U.  S.  Separator  and  a  Pony  Power,  is  working  well 
.giving  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  doing  all  and  even  more 
than  was  claimed  by  your  agent.  The  separation  is  perfect,  it 
runs  easily,  without  noise  or  friction,  and  it  is  easy  to  manage 
and  care  for.  Of  all  the  separators  placed  upon  the  market, 
there  is  none  that  excels  the  Improved  U.  S.  in  my  opinion. 

G.  W.  PIERCE,  President  Vt.  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 
Write  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 


w 


SEPARATOR. 

Any  Separator  is  better  than  the 
old  way  of  making  butter.  But 
why  not  have  the  very  best  ?  They 
cost  no  more  than  the  other  kind. 


The  Empire 
Cream  Separators 

excel  all  others  for  close  skimming 
and  ease  of  running. 


We  guarantee  them  to  fulfill  every  claim 
we  make  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
every  purchaser  or  your  money  hack. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  the  largest  line  of 
hand  Separators  in  America. 

Agents  wanted. 


U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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GOOD  FLAVOR 


go 

that  sells  butter.  The  flavor  or  but¬ 
ter  depends  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  milk.  It  must  be  relieved  of  all 
odors  of  Animal,  Stable  and  Foods. 

ECTION 

Milk  Cooler 

and  Aerator 


takes  out  all  the  animal  heat  and  all  bad  odors  with  it; 
takes  out  all  odors  due  to  feeding  ensilage,  cabbage, 
turnips,  <fcc.,  or  any  odors  arising  from  the  stables. 
Makes  sweet  milk,  rich  cream  and  line  flavored  butter. 
Sizes  from  1  to  2(H)  cows.  Send  for  prices  and  free  cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  flanfr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color— 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


More  Money  per  Pound. 


The  advantages  of  a 
farm  separator  are  not 
alone  in  the  increased 
amount  of  butter  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  same 
milk,  but  also  in  its 
quality, 
brings  the  extra 
few  cents  per  pound. 
The  Little  Giant 
Separator  produces 
these  results  surely, 
every  time,  every¬ 
where.  It  makes  the 
dairy  business  pay.  Isn’t  that  what  you 
want  ?  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25, 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SOUR  MILK 

That  is  the  first 
indication  of  decay  in  milk.  It  invariably  re¬ 
sults  from  some  foreign  matter — bad  odors  of 
stable  or  feed,  etc.  The 

CHAMPION 

ler  and  Aerator 

mllk.Takesoutall  odors  and 
flavor.  Free  book  “Milk.” 

Milk  Cooler  Co.9 

Supplies, 

39  Railroad  St.,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Milkmen— Use  the  Acme  Ticket.  It  is 

sanitary,  Reliable,  cheap.  Sample  free. 

H.  A.  BLAKKSLKE,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Western  Michigan 
Farm  Lands. 

Wild  and  improved,  at  low  prices, 
long  time  and  small  payments  with 
low  interest.  In  one  of  the  finest 
fruit  sections  in  the  world  ;  equally 
suitable  for  diversified  farming,  and 
will  raise  25  to  40  bushels  of  wheat 
and  70  to  90  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Peaches,  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  etc.,  enormously 
productive. 

STOCK  FARMS.  DAIRY  FARMS. 
POTATO  FARMS.  HARDWOOD  LANDS. 
Full  information  promptly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  Write  to 

S.  V.  R.  HAYES,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  Good  Cream  Separator 

THE  BE$T  OF  FARH  IHVESTMEHTS. 

McEwensville,  Pa.,  Dec.  26, 1898. 

“  The  ‘Alpha-Baby’  separator  which  I  purchased  about  two  months  ago 
is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  When  the  agent  told  me  that  we  were  losing 
a  pound  of  butter  to  the  cow  each  week  by  our  crock  system,  I  did  not 
believe  it.  I  am  now  inclined  to  say,  like  tne  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she 
viewed  the  riches  of  Solomon,  that  the  half  has  never  been  told,  for  he  never 
told  me  of  one-half  the  actual  benefit  which  the  use  of  the  separator  would 
bring.  This  I  discovered  after  one  week’s  trial.  People  would  hardly  believe 
me  if  I  were  to  give  the  entire  truth  of  what  the  separator  has  done  for  me. 
I  had  been  selling  from  12  to  14  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  before  using  the  ma¬ 
chine.  There  has  not  been  one  week  since  that  I  have  not  sold  as  much  as 
25  ibs.  My  records  are  very  carefully  kept  and  I  have  the  figures  to  show 
for  it.  This  certainly  goes  to  show  very  decidedly  that  a  cream  separator  is 
the  be9t  paying  machine  on  the  farm.  It  is  like  money  drawing  interest ; 
it  works  rain  or  shine,  Sundays  and  every  other  day.  It  pays  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  on  money  invested  than  anything  else  in  which  a  farmer  can  invest. 
It  gives  a  clean  profit  every  day  in  the  year,  while  any  other  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  only  used  for  a  couple  of  days  throughout  the  whole  year.  It 
saves  time,  labor  and  money.  There  is  no  carrying  or  repeated  handling, 
storing  away  or  replacing  of  crocks  and  pans,  no  long  and  tedious  washing 
of  utensils,  no  fires  to  keep  up  for  warming  skim-milk  for  calves,  and  no 
sick  calves  on  account  of  having  fed  them  sour  skim-milk.  One  more  point 
is  this,  it  will  soon  tell  you  which  cow  is  a  boarder  uud  which  is  paying  for 


her  keep.’ 


Very  respectfully. 


T.  F.  Menges. 


Send  for  new  1899  "Dairy”  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices :  ~  , 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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RATIONS  FOR  LAYING  HENS. 

The  Value  of  Clover, 

We  are  anxious  to  learn  the  best  nutritive  ratio 
for  producing  eggs;  also  for  growing  young 
stock  for  breeding  purposes  and  broilers.  What 
are  the  most  suitable  foods  for  making  up  such 
rations?  Is  clover  suitable  feed,  and  how  is  it 
prepared— cut  in  short  lengths,  or  ground  into 
meal  ?  a.  b. 

Picton,  Ont. 

Ans. — There  is  no  best  nutritive  ratio 
for  producing  eggs.  A  ratio  of  about 
one  of  protein  to  four  of  carbohydrates 
and  fat  is,  probably,  narrow  enough, 
and  the  ratio  must  be  narrow  for  egg 
production.  For  young  stock,  if  pullets, 
and  the  object  be  to  make  good  layers 
and  breeders,  a  ratio  of  one  to  four  or 
five  will  give  good  results.  The  same 
ratio  would  do  for  broilers  the  first  few 
weeks,  after  which  a  somewhat  wider 
ratio  would  be  desirable. 

The  following  has  given  good  results 
with  Leghorn  pullets  at  this  Station : 
Ten  pounds  mash  (composed  of  two  parts 
bran,  one  part  each  of  ground  oats  and 
corn,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  a  little 
red  pepper  occasionally) ;  pounds 

corn;  14  pounds  oats;  4 %  pounds  Al¬ 
falfa  or  Alfalfa  leaves;  4  pounds  cab¬ 
bage.  In  Summer,  there  was  green  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  outside  yards.  This  is  the 
total  food  per  fowl  for  the  year,  and  the 
production  of  eggs  was  182  per  fowl. 
The  above  is  somewhat  wider  than  1  to 
4,  but  it  gave  good  results.  The  mash 
was  fed  every  morning  warm,  and  it 
would  improve  it  to  add  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  its  weight  of  dry  Alfalfa  Laves  or 
clover  leaves.  The  above  weight  in¬ 
cludes  the  water  used  in  mixing  the 
mash.  The  cut  bones  were  fed  three 
times  a  week.  The  more  lean  meat  on 
the  bones,  the  better.  Fat  is  not  an  egg- 
producer.  The  corn  should  be  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  The  oats  may  be  fed 
throughout  the  year.  Wheat  was  al¬ 
ways  the  last  feed  of  the  day.  The  oats 
and  corn  were  fed  about  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon,  and  wheat,  oats  and  corn 
alternated  in  Winter,  and  oats  and 
wheat  in  Summer.  But  the  heaviest 
grain  food  was  at  night.  If  cabbages 
are  cheap,  there  is  no  better  green  food 
for  hens  ;  they  are  easily  handled. 

The  local  prices  of  the  different  poul¬ 
try  foods  must  largely  determine  the 
ration  fed.  Rations  can  be  varied  with 
the  same  results.  The  same  nutritive 
ratio  can  be  made  up  in  many  different 
ways,  if  the  poultryman  knows,  as  he 
should  know,  the  composition  of  the 
foods.  For  instance,  if  corn  is  expen¬ 
sive,  or  as  high  in  price  as  wheat,  I 
would  feed  no  corn.  If  peas  are  cheap 
enough,  it  would  pay  to  replace  some  of 
the  wheat  with  peas.  However,  part  of 
the  ration  should  always  be  animal  food, 
such  a9  lean  meat  or  dried  blood. 

Clover,  especially  the  leaves,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  green  (or  bulky)  food  for  laying 
hens.  It  contains  a  high  per  cent  of 
protein,  and  the  leaves  contain  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  plant.  The  dry 
leaves  may  be  fed  to  advantage  in  the 
morning  mash,  as  indicated  above  ;  or 
the  leaves  may  be  scattered  in  the  pens. 
I  don’t  know  that  it  would  pay  to  grind 
it  into  meal.  If  the  whole  plant  is  used, 
it  should  be  cut  into  short  lengths. 
Clover  will  take  the  place  of  cabbage, 
or  any  other  green  food,  if  fed  liberally. 
The  same  will  apply  to  Alfalfa. 

Utah  Exp.  Station.  .r.  dryden. 

Fresh  Blood  for  Poultry  Food. 

Is  fresh  blood  from  the  slaughterhouse  good 
food  for  chickens?  If  so,  how  often  should  it  be 
fed,  and  how  much  ?  w.  c.  p. 

Chest  springs,  Pa. 

Ans. — Fresh  blood  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  too  much  hard  or  coarse  matter, 
will  make  good  food  for  chickens.  Our 
choice  would  be  to  mix  it  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  soft  food  or  mash,  using  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  weight  of  blood.  Blood 
that  has  become  offensive  in  smell  or 
taste  will  not  be  satisfactory,  but  fresh 
blood  used  in  this  way  will  be  quite  sure 
to  give  good  results. 


DUCKS  THA  T  EAT  EGGS. 

What  will  cure  ducks  of  the  egg-eating  habit  ? 

Munith,  Mich.  a.  w.  b. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

We  never  have  any  trouble  from  ducks 
or  hens  eating  their  eggs,  and  never  do 
anything  to  prevent  it,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  trying  to  make  up  their  bill 
of  fare  with  such  a  variety  that  they 
will  have  no  desire  to  add  fresh  eggs  to 
the  list.  There  are  many  remedies  rec¬ 
ommended  for  breaking  the  habit,  such 
as  soaking  egg  shells  in  coal  oil,  throwing 
them  into  the  yards  or  pens  ;  removing 
the  contents  from  eggs  by  a  small  hole 
in  one  end,  filling  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  placing  them  in  the  nests  or  on  the 
ground  for  the  hens  to  pick  at ;  filling 
the  eggs  with  some  substances  that  would 
be  discouragingto  the  birds’  taste  ;  mak¬ 
ing  the  nests  with  an  aperture  in  the 
center  large  enough  for  the  eggs  to  drop 
through,  and  a  cloth-covered  frame 
under  it  for  the  eggs  to  drop  on,  slightly 
inclined  so  that  the  eggs  will  roll  one 
side  to  prevent  breakage  ;  darkening  the 
nests  so  the  fowls  cannot  see  the  eggs, 
and  many  others. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  need  of 
something  in  the  way  of  variety,  or  lack 
of  drinking  water,  rather  than  habit, 
that  is  the  cause  of  fowls  eating  their 
eggs.  No  one  will  have  use  for  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  methods  if  he  gives 
his  fowls  proper  care,  a  good  variety  of 
food,  and  plenty  of  freshwater  to  drink. 
Many  people  are  very  careful  not  to  al¬ 
low  their  fowls  to  get  at  a  broken  egg, 
for  fear  of  the  egg-eating  habit,  and  I 
have  frequently  been  cautioned  by  visit¬ 
ors.  when  I  threw  out  to  the  flock  an 
egg  that  had  been  accidentally  broken  ; 
but  I  have  done  so  for  years,  also  thrown 
infertile  eggs  into  the  feed  troughs, 
breaking  them,  of  course,  so  they  can  be 
readily  eaten,  -yet  have  had  no  trouble 
with  their  eating  eggs  that  have  not 
been  broken. 

As  an  instance  of  the  animal  instinct 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  they 
are  placed  in,  I  have  a  cow  that  will  in¬ 
variably  suck  herself  if  placed  more  than 
half  a  day  in  any  place  where  she  can 
get  no  water  to  drink  ;  but  if  there  is 
plenty  of  clean  water  within  reach,  she 
seldom  attempts  it  except  during  long 
days  when  her  uider  becomes  full  and, 
I  fancy,  painful. 

We  feed  our  ducks  one  part  of  corn 
meal,  one  part  of  wheat  bran,  one  part 
of  cut  clover  hay,  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole  mixture  of  ground  meat,  and  about 
three  per  cent  each  of  ground  charcoal 
and  fine  grit,  or  coarse  beach  sand,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  enough  water  to 
moisten.  We  feed  this  mash  morning 
and  night,  a  light  lunch  of  whole  corn 
at  noon,  and  keep  fresh  water  before 
them  all  the  time. 


Wile  Poultry  Thrive  on  Grain 
Alone? — The  New  York  Experiment 
Station  (Geneva)  has  issued  a  bulletin 
giving  an  account  of  experiments  with 
a  view  to  answering  this  question.  The 
problem  is  to  get  cheaper  nitrogenous 
foods.  Will  the  cheap  protein  of  pea- 
meal,  oatmeal,  wheat  bran  or  linseed 
meal  answer  instead  of  the  animal  meal 
and  similar  products.  Experiments  were 
made  with  chicks,  pullets,  cockerels  and 
ducklings,  and  the  results  of  these  seem 
to  prove  conclusively  that  pars  of  the 
protein  must  be  drawn  from  animal 
sources  to  secure  the  best  results.  With 
ducklings  in  particular,  some  form  of 
animal  food  in  addition  to  skim- milk  or 
curd  seems  essential  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  health  and  vigor.  Several  ex¬ 
periments  were  made,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  this  bulletin,  and  the 
results  show  that  the  gain  per  pound 
was  made  at  less  expense  with  meat  than 
without  it.  Not  only  this,  but  chicks 
receiving  animal  meal  reached  two 
pounds  in  weight  more  than  five  weeks 
before  the  others,  three  pounds  in  weight 
more  than  eight  weeks  sooner,  and 
three  pullets  of  the  lot  began  laying 
four  weeks  earlier  than  any  among  the 


grain-fed  birds.  The  second  lot  of  chicks 
gave  the  same  results  except  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  were  not  quite  so  striking.  With 
ducks,  the  results  with  those  receiving 
animal  meal  were  somewhat  startling,  as 
these  were  far  and  away  ahead  of  the 
others  in  every  respect.  In  rapidity  of 
growth  and  in  cost  of  production,  the 
protein  supplied  by  animal  food  gave 
much  more  economical  results  than  ra¬ 
tions  drawing  most  of  their  protein  from 
vegetable  sources. 


POULTRY 

O  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  O 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  A 

♦  — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  1 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  « 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  < 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ■ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


■  I _ 

prire  winning  poultry  for  1899.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A. 
fWgpy  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  ’99  on  cover.  Give* 
iTfou^1”  of  and  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the 
r^^prfinest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Fifty  different  varieties. 
Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Send  Six  cents  in  stamps. 

B.  H.  GKEIDEK.  ELOBIN.  PA. 


A  local  paper  states  that  one  of  its  readers 
purchases  old  copies  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
his  hens.  He  tears  the  paper  into  shreds,  soaks 
it  in  sour  milk  until  the  whole  becomes  a  pulp, 
and  then  feeds  it  to  the  hens,  claiming  that  this 
ration  adds  greatly  to  the  egg  yield.  We  should 
think  that  this  would  be  an  admirable  scheme 
for  a  manufacturer  of  papier  maehe  nest  eggs. 

A  reader  says  that  he  wants  to  keep  from  100 
to  150  hens  through  the  Winter,  chiefly  for  egg 
production.  The  surplus  roosters  and  old  hens 
are  to  be  disposed  of  at  market  prices  For  this 
purpose,  we  would  select  either  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  the  White  Wyandotte.  The  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  are  claimed  to  be  a  little  larger  than  other 
Leghorns,  and  fully  equal  as  egg  producers;  but 
for  a  general- purpose  fowl,  we  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  ahead  of  the  Ba-red  Plymouth  Rock. 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY- CATALOGUE 

IT  D  r  C  V  It’s  a  beauty ;  over  50  eolored  plates.  IUua- 
*  E  E  i  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Go*o«l 
'  \ Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  <k  eggs.  Flaeet 
-'Buyer**  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavu,  wii. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns, 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  finest  breeders  and  greatest  layers  out  of 
1.200  hens.  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.25;  00,  $4;  100,  $0.  Send  for 
cir.  II.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Croton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  standard- 

bred.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  egg  cir.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
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C.  F. 


young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Eggs.  Clronla 
free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

G1FFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  8t.  ClalrsyiUe,  Ohio. 


If  the  blood  In  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  leaves  the  body  because  of 
a  wound  or  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs  the  result  is  death. 

Life  depends  on  the  blood 
because  the  blood  carries  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  the  nutritive 
elements  necessary  to  sustain  it. 

What  if  these  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  are  absent  ? 

What  if  they  are  supplanted 
by  poisonous,  effete  matter  and 
disease  germs? 

The  first  result  is  disease — par¬ 
tial  death.  The  final  result  is  the 
same  as  from  loss  of  blood. 

All  disease  is  traceable  to  im¬ 
purity  or  weakness  of  the  blood 
and  that  is  the  reason  the 
“Golden  Medical  Discovery” 
cures  so  many  different  diseases 
— it  purifies  and  vitalizes  the 
blood  —  makes  it  rich,  red  and 
healthy — fills  it  with  nutriment 
for  the  starving  nerves  and 
tissues. 

Consumption  is  properly  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  blood — so  is  scrofula 
— so  is  rheumatism.  They  look 
like  different  diseases  but  one 
medicine  will  relieve  all  three. 

“  I  am  using  a  good  many  of  your 
medicines  in  my  practice,"  writes 
Dr.  Joseph  Fike,  of  Lost  Springs, 
Marion  Co.,  Kansas.  “  Ten  years 
ago  a  patient  of  mine  was  badly  af¬ 
fected  with  that  dreadful  disease, 
scrofula.  Her  mouth  and  throat 
were  in  an  awful  condition,  and 
there  were  lumps  on  the  outside  be¬ 
low  the  jaws  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg. 
Other  doctors  said  it  was  a  fatal  case. 
1  felt  confident  that  none  of  my 
remedies  would  benefit  her  any.  It 
came  to  my  mind  that  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Goldeu  Medical  Discovery  was  rec¬ 
ommended  for  such  cases,  so  I  gave 
it  to  her  as  directed.  Five  bottles 
cured  her  and  she  is  well  to-day. 
She  is  married  now  and  has  three 
healthy  children." 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  biliousness. 


BROODERS. 

Oleutangy  Brooders  given  np  to  be  the  best  to  raise 
chicks  by  10,000  people  using  them.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  G.  S.  S1NGEK,  Cardington,  Ohio. 


Special  60  Day  Discount  Sale 
on  our  Latest  Improved  Standard  Incu 
bators  and  Brooders  Large  valuable 
Catalogue  and  Discount  Sheet  for  Gc. 
Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


THE  XHIPBO V  iuD 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulntlng.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchar 
,  In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CQ.,  QQIJfCY.  ILL. 


HATCH  CHICKEHS 

BY  STEAM-withth* 

simple,  perfeot.  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  gNCUBATOR 

Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
GEO.  If.  STAHL, 

1 1 4  to  1 22  S.6th  St.,  Qiilnoy,  III. 


qn  Varieties  Poultry.  Eggs.  Pigeons  and  German 
3U  Hares.  Natural  Colored  Descriptive  60-page 
book,  10c.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


ft  C  PREMIUMS  on  85  entries,  Barred  and  White  P. 
03  Rocks, Wyandottes.  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Javasand  Minorcas.  Some  Boston  Winners.  Eggs, 
$1.50.  Circular  GEO.  A.  CHAPIN,  Hampden,  Mass 


White  Wyandottes  —Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Geo.  R.  Schauber,  Box  Y,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 


Best  Fabm  Breeds. — Buff  Rocks,  Buff 

Leghorns,  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  now. 
SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  Klkhorn,  Wls. 


nm||  TBy-Ten  Leading  Varieties.— Larg- 
fUUL  I  HI  est  practical  breeder  in  Ohio. 

CllAS.  McCLAVK,  New  London,  O.  Box  GOO. 


Selected  Matings  in  Standard-bred 

Rocks,  Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  Pekin 
Ducks.  Eggs,  $1.50.  Mv  horry  is  to  give  what  1 
promise.  Llstfree.  BUN  MORELAND,  Pataskala,  O. 


Wbite  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer's  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  1. 


Silver  Greek  Poultry  Ranch, 

LOCKPOBT,  ILL. 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  Selected  breeders  at 

$1  each.  Kggs  for  hatching,  15  for  $1;  100  for  $4; 
1,000  for  $36. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  100  for  $6. 
Limestone  Grit,  100  pounds,  50  cents.  Stamp  for  reply. 


JEWELL  POULTRY  YARDS 

We  offer,  at  reduced  prices  to  Introduce  stock.  Eggs 
from  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Singie-Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks.  All  from  choice  Thor¬ 
oughbred  stock  and  heavy  layers.  Get  Prices. 

BfiOOKSIDU  POULTRY  CO., 
Importers  and  Breeders,  Box  36,  Everlttstown,  N.  J. 

U.  S.  Grant  Cooley,  General  Manager. 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  tlielr  nest*  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner — 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  it  on.  It  will  not  injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  size  10c 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTRY 
BOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  SO?  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


MITES  AND  LICE 

"  on  your  poultry?  Paint 
roosts  with  Lee’s  Lice  Killer. 

All  done.  Next  morning  look 
and  see  all  lice  and  mites  lying 
dead  on  roost  boards.  Many  j 
report  finding  them  in  piles  a 
half  inch  deep  where  each  fowl 
roosted  the  night  before. Seeing 
is  believing.  Same  with  hogs  or 
sheep.  Paint  rubbing  posts  or 
sprinkle  floor  of  sleeping  pen. 

All  done.  No  more  lice,  mites ' 
or  fleas.  No  handling,  no  labor. 

Cheap,  only  75  cts.  for  a  gallon 
can.  Want  some?  No  doubt  an 
agent  near  you  if  not  in  your  own 
town.  If  not,  take  an  agency  yourself.  Sample 
post  paid  10  cts.  Write  for  full  particulars  and 
new  64-page  book  on  “Insects”  and  diseases  of 
poultry  and  stock.  Our  methods  make  easy  the 
extermination  of  all  kinds  of  insects  and  vermin. 
6E0.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb.  or  68  Murray  St.,  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  PAY! 

If  you  want  to  know  how  other*  do  this,  tend 
for  our  Catalogs*  and  Poultry  Guido.  It  tells 
all  about  the  poultry  buiinea*  and  about  the 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

which  embodie*  all  the  good  points  of  other 
machine*  and  the  fault* of  none.  Sent  freight 
paid  to  every  buyer.  Catalogue  10c.  Circular*  free. 

The  Cyphers  IncbJCo.  Box  101  Wayland,  N.Y. 


BOOM  BUSINESS’. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  poor  results 
You  can  hatch  thousand*  of  chick 
ens  with  he 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 

without  a  possibility  of  failure.  That 
Is  best  attested  by  its  200  first  pre 
mlums  In  all  kinds  of  competitions 
with  all  kinds  of  machines.  Getoui 
168-page  catalogue  with  supplement 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  PA 


SOLD  ON  TRIAL  I 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  far  It 
before  glTing  it  a  trial. 

Many  people  have  loet  faith  in  incubator*  h* 
'cau*e  tney  bought  one  that  was  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  hatch  cnickena— made  merely  to  *elL 

The  Yen  Culln  Incubators 

are  aeld  on  trial  subject  to  your  appret- 
al.  Simplest  maekime  made.  A  child  can  operate  it.  The  biggest 
sataleguo  and  “poultry  pointer*”  book  published*  sent  for  5a. 
1  •laa*  for  Brooder*,  Poultry  Horae*,  etc.,  *ent  on  receipt  of  £5e. 

Ym  Cilia  Incubator  Co.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE 

Trouble  With  the  Sheep. 

One  morning,  I  found  one  of  my  best  two-year- 
old  ewes  totally  blind ;  her  eye  was  as  clear  as 
usual,  and  she  was  apparently  in  good  health. 
She  ate  hay  and  grain  when  put  before  her.  A 
week  later  I  found  her  dead.  She  was  about  due 
to  lamb.  What  caused  her  blindness  and  death? 
New  York.  a.  n.  n. 

Death  was,  probably,  due  either  to 
some  nervous  disease,  or  to  impaction, 
but  which  I  am  unable  to  say  from  the 
description.  See  Impaction  in  Sheep,  in 
answer  to  H.  L  R.  in  thiB  column. 

Skin  Eruption  on  a  Mare. 

My  mare,  about  12  years  old,  has  a  breaking 
out  all  over  her;  scabs  form,  and  when  picked 
off,  a  watery  matter  comes  out.  She  itches,  and 
bites  anl  scratches  herself  a  good  deal.  Her 
appetite  is  good,  she  is  in  good  order,  and  has 
shed  her  coat  already.  What  ails  her,  and  what 
shall  I  do  for  her  ?  c. 

Wisconsin. 

Give  one  ounce  each  of  best  aloes  and 
ginger,  either  in  ball  or  by  drench,  to 
move  the  bowels.  If  not  freely  purged, 
repeat  the  dose  in  three  or  four  days. 
Then  give  one  tablespoonful  of  Glauber 
salts  with  a  teaspoonful  of  nitrate  of 
potash  in  the  feed  night  and  morning. 

Aborting  Cow  Fails  to  Breed. 

My  cow  has  had  two  calves.  I  turned  her  on  a 
corn-stalk  field  last  November.  I  think  that 
she  got  smut  on  the  stalks,  which  caused  her  to 
abort.  She  came  in  heat  some  time  afterward, 
and  has  continued  every  two  weeks,  with  service 
biace.  w.  s.  e. 

Illinois. 

Do  not  allow  the  cow  to  be  served 
again  until  after  turning  to  grass  for, 
at  least,  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the 
meantime,  it  would  be  well  to  have  her 
personally  examined  by  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  local  trouble  that  can  be  remedied. 
If  the  cow  then  fail  to  breed,  you  can 
only  fatten  her  for  beef. 

Horse's  Hoofs  Dry  and  Hard 

Wait  can  I  do  with  a  mare  that  has  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  her  hoof  ?  It  is  always  hard  and  dry  in 
the  frog.  J.  a.  T. 

New  York. 

Blister  the  coronet  all  around  the  top 
of  the  hoof  with  ammonia  liniment.  Re¬ 
peat  the  blistering  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  weeks  until  the  hoofs  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  softened.  Make  a  hoof  dressing 
by  mixing  two  parts  of  pine  tar  and  one 
part  of  vaseline.  With  a  swab,  apply 
this  dressing  hot  to  the  whole  hoof-wall 
and  sole,  once  or  twice  a  week.  When 
shod,  the  toe  should  be  shortened  and 
the  heels  lowered,  if  necessary,  but  no 
other  cutting  or  rasping  should  be  al¬ 
lowed.  The  frog,  especially,  should  not 
be  touched  with  the  knife,  neither 
should  the  bars  between  the  heels  and 
frog  be  cut  out  as  is  the  common  prac¬ 
tice,  known  to  farriers  as  “opening  of 
the  heels.” 

Impaction  in  Sheep. 

My  breeding  ewes  are  taken  oddly.  The  first 
that  I  notice  is  a  dejected  appearance;  the  legs 
are  a  little  bracing,  the  ears  droop,  and  in  a  day 
or  so,  they  are  unable  to  get  up.  In  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stages,  there  is  a  jerking  and  twitching 
of  the  head,  with  a  very  slight  discharge  at  the 
nostrils.  The  excrements  are  offensive.  The 
sheep  are  in  good  condition,  and  due  to  lamb  in 
10  days.  h.  l.  r. 

New  .York. 

The  symptoms  indicate  impaction  due 
to  the  too  exclusive  feeding  on  dry  food. 
The  affected  sheep  should  receive  three 
or  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  with  a  half 
ounce  of  ginger  dissolved  in  a  half  pint 
of  warm  water,  and  given  by  drenching. 
Also  give  rectal  injections  of  one  pint  of 
warm  Castile  soapsuds  four  or  five  times 
daily  until  relieved.  Repeat  the  dose  of 
salts  in  24  hours  if  the  bowels  be  not 
moved  by  the  first.  Give  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powders  twice  daily  in  the  feed, 
or  by  drench  if  the  sheep  will  not  eat : 
Powdered  nux  vomica,  two  ounces  ;  gen¬ 
tian  and  ginger,  of  each,  10  ounces ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  40  powders.  The 
sheep  should  be  fed  some  succulent  food, 
such  as  ensilage,  roots  or  cabbage,  once 
daily.  In  the  absence  of  any  green 
food,  boiled  flax  seed  or  scalded  bran 
may  be  given.  The  trouble  can  usually 


be  prevented  by  feeding  the  sheep  some 
succulent  food  at  least  two  or  three  times 
a  week  during  the  Winter,  which  will 
prevent  the  indigestion  and  constipation. 
Free  access  to  salt  and  good  drinking 
water  will  tend  to  keep  up  a  healthy  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  prevent  im¬ 
paction. 

Milk  Fever  in  a  Cow. 

What  was  the  cause  of  my  cow’s  death  ?  She 
came  in  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
seemed  to  be  all  right.  The  afterbirth  came 
away.  I  milked  16  to  18  quarts  of  milk  from  her. 
She  ate  a  pailful  of  warm  mash.  At  1  p.  m  ,  she 
seemed  to  lose  the  use  of  her  hind  legs,  and  could 
not  stand,  fell  to  the  floor  and  coull  not  get  up. 
She  seemed  to  suffer  a  good  deal  of  pain.  She  was 
fat  and  in  fine  shape.  For  10  days,  she  had  been 
fed  bran  and  middlings,  about  five  quarts  a  day. 
She  slipped  last  September  and  hurt  her  back 
in  the  stable.  w.  p.  8. 

New  York. 

The  cow  died  of  parturient  apoplexy, 
commonly  called  milk  fever.  The  disease 
is  so  rapidly  fatal  that  treatment  is  rarely 
successful  except  under  the  personal 
direction  of  a  competent  veterinarian, 
called  at  the  outset.  The  disease  is  one 
to  be  prevented  rather  than  treated.  For 
prevention,  see  Milk  Fever,  page  209,  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  18,  1899. 

Enlarged  Ankle  on  a  Mare 

Last  January,  I  had  my  mare  roughshod;  the 
same  evening,  she  hurt  her  right  hind  fetlock 
joint.  The  fourth  day  it  began  to  swell,  and  she 
went  lame  until  the  swelling  broke  and  matter 
came  freely.  I  used  a  liniment  for  a  while.  The 
sore  seemed  to  be  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar,  and 
was  healing  nicely,  but  the  swelling  did  not  go 
down.  Then  I  bandaged  it  twice  a  day,  with 
bandages  soaked  in  salt  and  cider  vinegar;  I 
have  done  this  for  three  weeks,  and  have  failed 
to  get  the  swelling  down.  She  is  not  lame,  and 
seems  to  be  as  strong  in  that  leg  as  in  any. 

Shelby  County,  Ind.  c  l.  w. 

If  the  whole  joint  is  enlarged,  blister 
with  ammonia  liniment,  bathing  the 
whole  fetlock  from  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  joint  to  the  middle  of  the 
pastern.  Repeat  the  application  in  a 
week  if  not  well  blistered  by  the  first.  If 
the  swelling  is  circumscribed  or  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  joint,  blister  with  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  and  cantharides  (bin- 
iodide  of  mercury,  one  dram  ;  cerate  of 
cantharides,  one  ounce  ;  mix).  Clip  the 
hair  and  rub  the  ointment  well  into  the 
skin.  Repeat  the  blistering  two  or  three 
times,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  weeks. 

Diarrhea  or  Scours  in  Calves 

1.  In  fattening  calves,  I  have  lost  several  with 
the  scours.  What  remedy  would  you  advise  ? 
2.  In  fattening  calves  on  Jersey  cows,  which  is 
better— to  reduce  the  milk  with  water  and  feed 
by  hand,  or  let  them  suck  the  cows  ?  x.  y.  z. 

Connecticut. 

1.  At  the  first  indication  of  the  diar¬ 
rhea  give  the  calf  two  full  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  castor  oil  with  one  teaspoonful 
each  laudanum  and  tincture  Jamaica 
ginger.  Then  give  one-half  teaspoonful 
laudanum,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
flneture  of  ginger  every  four  hours,  un¬ 
til  the  diarrhea  is  checked.  If  the  calf 
become  weak,  give  two  or  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  whisky  in  a  little  hot  water 
every  four  hours.  If  the  calf  is  being 
raised  by  hand,  add  one  part  lime  water 
to  three  parts  of  milk.  Do  not  feed 
more  than  one  pint  of  milk  at  one  time, 
but  repeat  the  quantity  every  four  hours, 
if  the  calf  will  take  it.  If  the  calf  is 
raised  on  the  cow,  do  not  allow  it  to 
suck  but  a  few  minutes  at  one  time,  but 
feed  about  every  four  hours  as  before. 
Inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  very  liable  to 
be  contagious,  it  would  be  well  thor¬ 
oughly  to  whitewash  the  calf-pen  or  any 
part  of  the  stable  with  which  the  calves 
come  in  contact,  and  to  dust  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  floor  with  dry,  airslaked  quick 
lime. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  matter  of  scours  in 
calves  has  been  referred  to  several  times 
in  our  columns  recently.  Some  of  the 
best  breeders  control  the  matter  by  the 
temperature  of  the  milk.  On  page  144, 
the  practice  of  one  breeder  was  referred 
to.  If  the  calf  is  constipated,  he  lowers 
the  temperature  for  one  or  two  feeds  to 
90  degrees,  the  ordinary  temperature  for 
feeding  being  98  to  100  degrees.  If  the 
calf  scours,  he  runs  the  temperature  up 


to  105  degrees  for  one  or  two  feeds.  Too 
cold  milk  seems  to  cause  scours. 

2.  It  would  be  better  for  the  calves  to 
let  them  suck  the  cows  ;  but  undoubted¬ 
ly  better  for  the  cows  to  milk  them  and 
feed  the  calves. 

Death  Among  Pigs  Fed  on  Hotel  Garbage. 

I  lost  quite  a  number  of  pigs  last  year.  What 
was  the  cause?  They  got  very  thin  in  flesh, 
broke  out  in  red  spots,  which  spread  nearly  all 
over  the  pig.  Many  of  their  ears  would  dry  up 
and  turn  black.  They  were  from  three  to  five 
months  old.  They  would  linger  along  from  two 
to  six  weeks  before  dying.  They  would  eat  some, 
but  not  much.  They  were  fed  on  swill  from 
hotels.  w.  a.  b. 

Wisconsin. 

Outbreaks  of  disease  similar  to  this, 
resembling  in  many  respects,  outbreaks 
of  hog  cholera,  are  not  uncommon  among 
pigs  that  are  fed  on  hotel  garbage  or 
kitchen  slops.  The  disease  is  due  to  slow 
poisoning  by  powdered  soap  or  washing 
powders  used  in  the  dish  washing.  If, 
upon  inquiry,  you  should  ascertain  that 
powdered  soaps  are  used  in  the  hotels 
from  which  you  obtain  the  garbage,  you 
may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  they  are 
the  primary  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
symptoms  suggest  that  swine  plague 
may,  also,  be  present,  probably  as  a 
secondary  disease.  The  remedy  is  to  feed 
no  garbage  or  kitchen  slop  from  hotels 
where  powdered  soap  is  used  ;  or  at  least, 
to  feed  only  garbage  that  is  known  to  be 
free  from  the  soap  If  used,  the  garbage 
should  be  collected  and  fed  while  fresh. 


The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  sends 
out  a  caution  against  creamery  promoters  or 
creamery  sharks.  It  says  that,  in  order  for  a 
creamery  association  to  be  successful,  it  must 
have  the  milk  from  300  to  500  cows,  guaranteed 
for  9  or  10  months.  A  creamery,  to  handle  this 
amount  of  milk,  can  be  built  and  equipped  for 
from  $1,800  to  $2,200.  Promoters  usually  ask  $2,700 
to  $4,000.  The  Station  advises  farmers  who  want 
a  creamery  to  get  together  and  see  that  the  cows 
are  guaranteed,  then  have  the  manager  of  a 
successful  creamery  come  and  explain  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  one  or 
two  well-managed  creameries,  and  keep  the 
creamery  sharks  away  from  those  meetings. 


TESTED  BY  THE  MILK  PAIL 


Trouble 


is  made  entirely  of  grain— princi¬ 
pally  of  oats — combined  in  scien¬ 
tific  proportions.  It  is  complete  for 
the  production  of  milk  and  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  animal. 
Sold  only  in  sealed  and  branded  sacks. 

Cows  off  feed,  couple 
of  cases  of  caked  bag 
and  a  cow  or  so  with  milk  fever! 
Care  and  watchfulness  are  great 
preventives,  but  feed  is  far  more 
important.  No  such  cases  follow 
the  use  of  our  feed.  Common  sense 
and  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  are  the 
watchwords.  Enquire  about  it; 
you  will  find  we  are  right. 

“  MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING  ” 

Aninvaluablebook  containing- scientifically 
proportioned  rations,  including  every  form 
of  roughage  and  every  variety  of  feed.  Sent 
postpaid  onrequest.  Address  Science  Dept., 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

UVf  /  Or». Q/c*  40*  Wt*  '  _ 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  ON  FEEDING 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

□  It  Is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia . . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 
27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


No.  3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILE 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
(ustable  Feed  Slide. 


•rind*  m  fine  or  coarse  a* 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  j 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 

(read,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest  s 

power.  Bold  ata  low  price  to  -  _ _ _  _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  In  tho  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Bend  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  lllu». 
t rated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  GrinJiag 
Mills,  28  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters.  Pews 
’°rn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers. 
Soodhno  Galvanised  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  fs> 
power  and  pumping,  W ood  Saws,  Corn  Shellem. sis.  “ 

APPLETON  MFG.  C0^  27Firgo  St.,  BATAVIA,  HU 


CRE  or  CORNj 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

!  system — being  the  therne  of  | 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

|  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

t  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
I  of  195  pagesand  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Salem  O.  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 

(the  subject,  It  Includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

I  III— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

2  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
j  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

Price  Is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 


pay*  for  Itself  In  many 
vanlenoe  of  an  ever-i 


ways.  The  oon- 
wer  for  ant- 


wtth  STZKL 
1EF.« 


•ready  do 

tinff  and  f  rinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  eream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  eto.,  tel 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
Mlghben.  We  make 

UPRIGHT  mnd 
HORIZONTAL 

raMtfiTf  from  3E.  P.  up,  boll 

ttomry  anfl  porto i>la.  _ 

believe  them  to  he  the  beet  all-around  farm  engine* 
made.  Tou  will  agree  with  u*  when  you  read  our  Seek 
ea  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FUSE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  Springfield.  «. 

WATER 

and  how  to  get  it  is  a 

PROBLEM  EASILY  S0LYED. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  a 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

The  waterls  down  there  and 
the  only  way  to  get  a  supply 
absolutely  free  from  surface 
drainage  is  to  go  deep  with 
a  cased  well.  The  STAR  is 
the  fastest,  strongest  and  most  complete  machine  on  the 
market.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  have  a  full  line  of 
supplies.  Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Sent  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co,  Akron,  0. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STAND A_R  D ) 

STfAM PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  iJL  J 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EH  MlSsSa 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  Blfl 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  W0RKS  %T“© 

AURORA, ILL.-  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BItOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  rain. 

Pumjw  30  feet  high  for  each  foot  of 
fall.  Minimum  fall,  18i 
inches.  Maximum  ele¬ 
vation,  575  feet. 

WON’T  WATER  LOG. 
NEVER  STOPS. 

Power  Specialty  Co.  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

ydraulic.  Knuckle  Joint  and  Scr< 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
PresseB,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


THE  BEST  FARM  MILL 

Is  a  French  Ruhr  Stone  Mill.  Lasts  a  life  time.  Large 
capacity.  Lees  power.  Grinds  any  kind  of  grain  for  feed,  also  table  corn  meal,  buck¬ 
wheat,  rye  and  graham  flour.  Easiest  kept  in  order  and  no  expense.  It  pays  to  own  one. 
Send  for  new  book  on  Mills  and  sample  meal. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  bill  has  been  recommended  for  passage  in  both 
houses  of  the  Illinois  legislature, which  provides  for  the 
collection  of  milk  cans  and  bottles  by  search  warrant 
on  presumption  of  the  receptacles  being  in  the  place 
to  be  searched.  The  small  dealers  of  Chicago  hope  to 
bring  about  its  defeat,  as  they  say  it  is  inspired  by 
the  milk  trust.  The  latter  claim  that  it  will  benefit 
the  farmers,  but  the  dealers  say  this  is  a  blind  to 
cover  its  real  object. 

In  Ailing  Animals,  page  289,  Dr.  Kilborne  again  ad¬ 
vises  a  sheep  farmer,  whose  anima’s  are  suffering 
from  impaction  due  to  lack  of  succulent  food.  It  is 
astonishing  to  note  how  often  such  a  query  comes  to 
The  R  N  -Y.  Roots,  ensilage  or  other  succulent  food 
must  form  part  of  the  Winter  ration  of  sheep,  if  the 
animals  are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition.  No  sheep 
raiser  can  afford  to  lose  sight  of  this,  or  to  fail  in 
making  such  provision  for  his  animals.  It  is  our  ex¬ 
perience,  too,  that  hens  often  become  “crop  bound” 
for  the  lack  of  succulent  food. 

Some  of  the  alleged  provision  papers  are  making 
a  great  hue  and  cry  over  the  injury  the  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  beef  inquiry  are  likely  to  work  in  our 
export  meat  trade.  One  of  them  brings  forth  a  la¬ 
bored  argument  to  prove  the  value  of  boric  acid  as  a 
meat  preservative ;  yet  we  have  been  solemnly  as¬ 
sured,  times  without  number,  that  no  chemicals  are 
used  by  the  packers.  Why  this  argument  ?  If  our 
meat  trade  is  injured  in  this  way,  who  is  responsible, 
the  men  who  tell  the  truth  about  the  business,  or 
those  who  used  the  stuff  ?  And  if  this  chemical  is  so 
harmless,  why  will  it  injure  our  meat  trade  abroad  to 
have  it  known  that  our  packers  use  it  ? 


One  branch  of  nature  study  which  might  well  re¬ 
ceive  attention  in  the  public  schools,  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  traits  of  common  poisonous  plants.  As  Dr.  B.  D. 
Halsted  says  in  a  recent  bulletin,  fatal  eases  of  poison¬ 
ing  are  usually  among  children,  in  the  Spring,  when 
they  go  out  with  taste  sharpened  for  any  green  thing, 
and  suffer  injury  through  mistaken  identity.  The 
roots  of  pokeweed,  False  hellebore,  Water  hemlock  or 
Poison  hemlock,  or  the  leaves  of  Kalmia  or  Blue  flag 
may  easily  be  mistaken  by  a  child  for  harmless  plants, 
and  the  eating  of  them  result  seriously.  Adults,  in 
like  manner,  may  make  a  fatal  mistake  in  collecting 
poisonous  plants  as  pot  herbs,  or  poisonous  fungi  in 
place  of  honest  mushrooms.  By  all  means  let  nature- 
study  include  a  knowledge  of  common  poisonous 
plants. 

A  recent  order  of  the  postmaster  of  New  York  has 
created  consternation  among  certain  classes.  In  this 
City  a  post  office  box  costs  $16  a  year,  and  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  have  vouchers  from  responsible  persons  or 
firms  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  business.  The  out¬ 
growth  of  this  has  been  the  private  letter  box  These 
are  small  boxes,  usually  in  small  c;gar  or  stationery 
stores,  the  proprietors  of  which  let  them  out  to  any 
applicant  for  25  cents  per  month  and  upward,  and  no 
questions  asked.  The  renter  has  his  mail  directed  to 
the  street  number  of  the  store,  and  the  proprietor 
puts  it  in  the  proper  box ;  some  of  these  owners  of 
letter  boxes  will  forward  mail  to  other  addresses 
Thus  it  is  seen  how  easy  it  is  for  any  one  engaged  in 
an  illegitimate  or  even  criminal  business  to  carry  it 
on  through  the  mails,  with  little  danger  of  detection. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  rent  one  of  these  boxes,  and  re¬ 
ceive  all  sorts  of  vicious  and  degrading  literature, 
without  any  parental  knowledge.  The  past  Winter, 
a  woman  was  murdered  in  this  City  by  means  of 


poison  sent  to  a  private  letter  box,  and  only  after  a 
long  time  and  most  skillful  detective  work  was  any 
clew  found.  This  stirred  up  the  officials,  and  the 
order  referred  to  was  issued,  that  no  mail  addressed  to 
private  letter  boxes  shall  be  delivered  ;  it  is  held  at 
the  post  office,  and  the  addressee  notified.  If  the  latter 
can  give  a  good  reference,  and  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  having  his  mail  thus  addressed,  he  receives  it  j 
otherwise  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 
The  order  has  aroused  a  storm,  not  only  among  renters, 
but  among  proprietors  of  these  boxes.  The  wisdom  of 
the  order  is  apparent.  The  same  condition  exists  in 
other  cities  and  towns.  Parents  will  realize  the 
dangers  to  which  the  young  are  subject  through  this 
means,  and  should  throw  their  influence  against  these 
agencies  of  evil. 

c  t 

In  answering  the  questions  regarding  the  use  of  horse 
flesh  for  food,  on  page  283,  Secretary  Wilson  refers 
to  a  common  objection  against  its  use — that  only  old 
and  wornout  horses  are  slaughtered.  The  same  ob¬ 
jection  might  apply  in  part  to  beef.  It  is  true  that 
old  cows  which  have  been  worn  out  in  dairy  service, 
or  oxen  that  have  grown  old  in  labor,  do  not  make  as 
good  beef  as  young  animals,  specially  bred,  fed  and 
fattened  for  beef ;  yet  this  is  the  accepted  method  of 
disposing  of  these  animals.  Of  course,  the  beef  must 
usually  be  sold  at  a  lower  price,  and  the  meat  from 
these  old  horses  might  be  acceptable  to  many  people 
who  have  little  to  spend  on  meat.  Many  such  might 
prefer  horse  meat  to  nothing  at  all.  There  is  much 
prejudice  to  be  overcome,  but  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why,  with  prospective  higher  prices  for  beef 
cattle,  and  still  lower  prices  for  horses,  this  method 
of  disposing  of  perfectly  healthy  horses  should  not 
be  one  worth  promoting. 

• 

Within  a  few  years,  extensive  tests  have  been  made 
of  the  Japan  plums,  over  a  wide  range  of  territory, 
and  the  estimate  of  them  has  varied  in  many  respects, 
from  that  first  formed  One  great  po:nt  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  the  liability  of  injury  to  the  flowers  from 
late  Spring  frosts,  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the 
bloom.  For  this  reason,  the  Japan  plums  would 
seem  better  adapted  to  northern  and  southern  points 
than  to  those  middle  States  where  late  frosts  prevail. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  hardiness  of  tree,  or  hardiness 
of  fruit  bud.  In  spite  of  the  many  varieties  sent  out, 
the  choice,  among  practical  orchardists,  has  narrowed 
down  to  a  few,  Red  June,  Burbank  and  Abundanes 
appearing  to  lead.  Red  June  reaches  market  very 
early,  and  may  be  picked  while  still  green,  coloring 
afterwards  sufficiently  to  sell.  Abundance  is  said  to 
be  rather  less  satisfactory  for  shipping  to  a  distant 
market  than  either  of  the  others.  The  Japans  seem 
to  be  subject  to  fruit  rot,  and  require  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  to  prevent  this ;  they  also  require  thinning,  if 
large  size  is  desired.  In  spite  of  the  undoubted  value 
of  the  Japans,  there  is  plenty  of  room  still  for  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  plums. 

A  short  wheat  crop  following  the  last  season  of  in¬ 
creased  price  will  mean  much  to  farmers  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  of  Kansas, 
sends  us  the  following  opinion:  “The  wheat  crop  of 
Kansas  is  the  most  complete  failure,  probably,  that 
ever  occurred  over  any  great  American  area.  More 
than  half  the  fields  have  not  a  single  live  plant,  while 
all  other  fields  have  been  damaged  from  10  to  99  per 
cent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  State 
will  grow  less  than  one- third  as  much  wheat  as  in 
1898,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  will  grow  less  than 
one-fourth  as  much,  as  the  wheat  still  alive  does  not 
grow,  has  not  stooled,  cannot  stool  if  warm  weather 
comes  upon  it,  but  will  shoot  few  stems  and  produce 
few  heads.  Nebraska  and  Iowa  wheat  is  in  the  same 
condition  ;  that  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  but 
little  better,  while  in  the  Spring-wheat  region,  there 
are  this  3d  day  of  April  from  three  to  six  feet  of  frost 
in  the  ground,  and  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  usual 
proportion  of  the  fields  Fall-plowed.  This  indicates 
a  reduced  acreage  of  Spring  wheat,  late  seeding,  and 
(unless  the  season  be  exceptionally  favorable)  the  usual 
small  acre  yields  following  late  seeding.” 


The  effort  of  the  officers  of  the  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  has 
failed.  We  were  afraid  it  would  fail,  and  we  pointed 
out  several  weeks  ago  that  about  the  only  use  a  New 
York  capitalist  would  have  for  the  Association  would 
be  to  try  to  use  it  as  a  club  to  knock  out  the  present 
milk  dealers.  If  some  company  with  large  capital 
could  control  the  city’s  milk  supply,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  could  greatly  reduce  the  present  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  delivery.  Tne  present  dealers  demand 
high  prices  for  their  fixtures  and  “  good  will  ”.  The 
capitalists,  evidently,  went  deliberately  to  work  to 
frighten  these  dealers  into  selling  out  at  a  compara¬ 


tively  low  price.  This  was,  evidently,  the  reason  they 
were  so  anxious  that  the  committee  should  telegraph 
all  over  the  country  before  any  contract  was  really 
signed.  It  was  a  shrewd  game,  and  it  only  shows  the 
farmers  with  what  they  have  to  deal.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  up  and  made  stronger.  The  farm¬ 
ers  must  perfect  some  plan  for  utilizing  the  milk  at 
home,  so  as  to  create  a  scarcity  in  the  City.  Until 
this  can  be  done,  there  is  little  hope  for  any  increase 
in  price.  Cooperative  creameries  that  can  be  used  for 
either  buttermaking  or  milk  shipping  will  help  solve 
the  problem,  for  with  these  creameries,  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  combine  and  hold  milk  back.  That  is 
what  must  be  done. 

•  • 

We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  the  great  value 
of  foreign  markets  for  American  farm  products.  Most 
of  this  is  all  true  enough,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  home  market  is,  after  all,  very  much  greater.  In 
1868,  there  were  36,973,000  people  in  this  country,  and 
in  1898  74,389,000.  As  population  has  increased,  the 
demand  for  staple  articles  of  farm  produce  has  reached 
vast  proportions,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : 

CONSUMPTION  PER  CAPITA. 


1868. 

1898. 

Raw  cotton . 

10.51 

25.26 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour. . . 

5.36 

4.21 

Corn  and  corn  ineal . 

20.44 

22.73 

Sugar . . 

20.9 

61.1 

Coffee . 

6.52 

11  45 

Tea . 

0  96 

0.91 

Distilled  spirits. . 

1  69 

0.91 

Malt  liquors . 

5.15 

15.64 

Wool . 

16.23 

53  43 

This  gives  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  American  home  market.  Tne  average  American 
is  now  using  twice  as  much  cotton,  three  times  as 
much  sugar  and  wool,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  coffee 
as  were  used  30  years  ago.  The  decrease  in  the  use  of 
flour  is,  probably,  explained  by  the  increased  use  of 
oatmeal  and  other  cereals.  The  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fruits,  dairy  products  and  meat,  is  nearly 
as  great  as  that  in  coffee  or  cotton.  We  must  not 
forget  that  America  is  not  only  the  greatest  producer 
of  agricultural  products,  but  the  greatest  consumer 
a3  well  Our  own  markets  are  worth  more  to  us  than 
are  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  and  mixers  who  are  flooding  the  country  with 
substitutes  and  adulterations  are  like  wolves  in  the 
market  place — the  worst  enemy  of  the  American 
farmer. 

•  t 

BREVITIES. 

“  I've  been  de  goodest  one!'  My  little  maid, 

Climbs  on  my  knee  when  the  long  day  is  done, 

Her  little  head  against  my  shoulder  laid, 

Proudly  she  says,  “I’ve  been  de  goodest  one!” 

*•  Who  says  so  ?”  “  Mudder !”  and  the  eager  eyes 
Glance  at  her  mother’s  face  in  childish  pride. 

“  I’ve  been  de  goodest  one,  I  gets  de  prize,” 

And,  satisfied,  she  nestles  at  my  side. 

“  I've  been  the  goodest  one!"  I  wonder  where 
Along  the  road  that  leads  from  baby  land, 

The  child’s  ambition  vanishes  in  air, 

And  leaves  the  world’s  hard  purpose  in  our  hand ! 
Would  we  could  hold  the  child’s  faith  to  the  end, 

Content  to  say  when  life’s  hard  task  is  done, 

With  eyes  uplifted  to  a  welcoming  friend, 

I’ve  done  my  best— I've  been  the  goodest  one  ! 

Hair  oil  is  a  “  top-dressing.” 

An  onion  set  is  not  an  egg  plant. 

Liquor  licks  back  with  a  rough  tongue. 

True  molars!  The  teeth  on  a  mole  trap. 

A  purebred  hydraulic  ram  needs  a  good  grade. 

Watc  h  the  plane  people — they  are  smooth  shavers. 

“  Giving  it  to  him  straight  ”  is  “  grafting  on  ”  plumb. 

“  Burning  words”  should  come  from  a  firefanged  mouth. 

A  broom  corn  may  be  grafted  on  palms— by  sweep  power. 

Thick-skinned  potatoes  are,  probably,  less  liable  to  scab. 

The  mote  in  your  own  I  may  be  the  lack  of  ability  to  make 
it  “  we.” 

Every  garden  should  have  at  least  one  Kieffer  pear  tree— for 
ensilage. 

Cover  it  over!  Cover  it  over!  The  hole  in  the  grain  bln  by  feed 
ing  good  clover. 

Soy  bean  meal  seems  to  be  a  very  valuable  stock  food  for 
western  farmers. 

The  currycomb  does  certainly  sweeten  the  disposition  of  a  cow. 
A  sort  of  honey  in  the  comb. 

If  it’s  not  out  of  place,  we  may  rise  up  and  state  that  a  man 
may  be  big,  yet  fail  to  be  great. 

When  your  wife  says  “  This  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me  1” 
you  would  better  get  out  of  the  way. 

Who  would  use  turnips  or  rape  for  green  manuring  when  cow 
peas  will  grow  with  the  same  fertilizer  and  tillage  ? 

“  I  catch  more  flies  than  you  do  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Molasses.  “That 
may  be,  but  there  are  no  flies  on  me,”  says  Mr.  Vinegar  ! 

What  a  row  the  farmer  would  make  if  some  one  planted  Poison 
ivy  in  his  garden.  Yet  he  might  put  a  hired  man  with  a  poison¬ 
ous  mind  right  in  with  his  children. 

A  Paris  automobile  has  been  emulating  the  example  of  some 
of  the  frisky  horses  it  has  supplanted.  It  has  actually  run 
away,  nearly  killing  the  driver  and  several  other  people.  We 
would  hardly  have  suspected  it  of  such  a  trick,  though  these 
carriages  have  been  known  to  balk  on  snowy  pavements.  It  is 
said  that  the  American  automobiles  are  provided  with  some  ar¬ 
rangement  that  will  preclude  any  such  catastrophe.  What  it  is, 
we  are  not  informed— an  ought-to-behave,  probably. 
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THE  CENTRALIZED  DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

ABANDONING  THE  OLD  SCTOOLHOUSE8 

Arguments  in  Favor  of  ihe  Plan 

[Synopsis  of  an  address  upon  centralization  of  country  schools, 
delivered  by  Hon.  E.  J.  Clapp,  of  Thompson,  O.,  before  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Beards  of  Education  of  Ohio,  held  at  Columbus, 
O  ,  February  23  and  24,  1889  ] 

Tlie  New  for  the  Old. — Conditions  are  rapidly 
changing;  success  can  be  s'cured  only  along  lines 
where  improved  methods  are  applied.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  could  not  sell  his  goods  if  made  by  the  old  pat¬ 
terns  and  constructed  by  the  methods  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  The  commerce  of  our  country  would 
decay  if  our  railroads  persisted  in  using  engines  and 
cars  of  the  old  make,  and  conducted  business  by  the 
old  methods.  The  American  farmer  could  never  have 
become  the  leader  in  the  agricultural  world,  had  he 
refused  to  adopt  the  new  and  improved  methods. 
America  is  America  because  her  people  have  grasped 
every  opportunity,  and  applied  every  improved  method 
that  would  secure  the  greatest  success  to  their  call¬ 
ing  or  profession.  No  nation  has  ever  opened  so  wide 
the  door  for  educational  opportunities  to  all  her 
people,  as  this  country,  and  as  a  result,  we  have  so 
high  a  standard  of  intelligence  that,  if  we  would  hold 
our  proud  position,  we  must  utilize  the  very  best 
methods  for  educational  development;  by  so  doing 
the  perpetuity  of  this  great  Nation  may  be  preserved. 

Better  Country  Education.  —  The  cities  and 
towns  realize  this  fact,  and  are  sparing  no  expense  to 
give  their  pupils  the  very  best.  Schoolrooms  are 
made  attractive,  and  are  furnished  with  the  latest 
appliances.  Pupils  are  taught  by  the  most  efficient 
teachers,  and  nothing  is  left  undone  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  Bat  what  about  the  boy 
and  girl  in  the  country,  the  very  class  among  all  the 
youth  of  to-day  who  should  have  the  very  best  we  can 
give,  because  we  must  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  to  use  the  country  as  a  recruiting  station  for 
men  and  women,  who  shall  be  the  great  moving 
force  and  inspiration  to  the  business  world  ?  The 
country  is  the  only  place  to  rear  boys  or  girls,  where 
they  will  have  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
high  standard  of  citizenship;  yet  in  view  of  all  this,  our 
country  district  schools  are  below  the  standard  of  20 
years  ago,  because  the  most  vital  factor  to  success  has 
been  removed,  ’hat  of  large  numbers.  Every  boy  or 
girl  who  can  get  away  into  the  city  school,  where 
there  are  improved  methods,  has  gone,  and  those  who 
have  not  the  financial  ability,  cease  to  attend  the 
country  school,  at  the  age  of  14  or  16  years.  They  are 
compelled  if  they  do  attend,  to  be  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves,  no  inspiration  to  come  from  competition,  no 
classmates  by  which  to  make  comparisons,  hence  they 
drift  away  just  at  a  period  in  life  when  they  are  best 
adapted  to  mental  growth  Do  you  ask  what  is  the 
remedy  for  this  unfortunate  condition  in  our  schools? 
My  answer  is,  Centralization. 

Favorable  Arguments. — I  submit  10  reasons  for 
applying  centralization  : 

1.  By  this  method,  we  bring  together  all  the  pupils 
of  the  township,  and  thus  get  the  inspiration  that 
always  comes  from  numbers. 

2.  We  have,  under  this  plan,  pupils  enovgh  to  form 
strong  classes,  thoroughly  graded  as  they  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  which  we  could  not  have  under  the  district- 
school  plan. 

3.  We  have  fewer  teachers  and  better  ones  ;  not  hav¬ 
ing  as  many,  we  have  the  money  to  hire  better  teach¬ 
ers.  In  townships  where  we  had  eight  to  ten  small 
schools,  with  as  many  teachers,  we  now  have  but 
three,  and  so  get  the  best. 

4  We  get  daily  delivery  of  mail  in  the  country.  The 
children,  at  night,  take  the  mail  home  from  school  to 
every  part  of  the  township. 

5.  We  give  to  all  the  children  of  the  township  the 
higher  educational  advantages,  when  without  this  plan, 
only  about  10  per  cent  could  ever  go  out  of  the  town¬ 
ship  to  get  that  which  we  now  bring  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  pupils  are  at  home  every  night  with  their 
parents,  where  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the  child  will  be  shielded. 

6.  We  carry  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  school ;  in 
this  way  the  better  health  of  the  child  is  secured — no 
wet  feet  and  clothing,  henca  no  colds  and  less  sick¬ 
ness. 

7.  Centralization  means  promptness  in  attendance, 
pupils  always  on  time,  no  tardiness,  by  this  method, 
and  promptness  is  fixed  in  the  character  of  the  child. 

8.  We  are  able  to  get  better  results  for  less  money  ; 
one  central  school  building  to  heat  and  keep  in  repair 
instead  of  eight  or  ten. 

9.  It  solves  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm.  We  bring  to  the  farm  that  which  the  boy 
goes  to  the  city  and  town  to  secure.  We  are  giving 
all  the  children  in  the  county  the  higher  educational 
advantages,  which  means  a  higher  citizenship  for  all. 

10.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  country 
get  only  such  educational  advantages  as  they  find  in 


their  own  township,  so  if  we  would  forever  secure  the 
perpetuity  of  our  American  form  of  government,  we 
must  educate  the  masses. 

Figures  Talk. — If  the  farmer  means  what  he  says 
when  he  asks  for  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  pub¬ 
lic  money,  then  he  should  set  the  example  by  so  ex¬ 
pending  the  large  outlay  of  money  used  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  that  we  can  get  value  received. 
There  is  not  a  school  board  in  Ohio  in  the  country 
that  feels  that  we  are  getting  the  best  results  from 
our  district  schools.  If  not,  let  us  apply  the  remedy — 
centralization.  Prof.  Morrison,  of  the  Kingsville 
schools,  Ashtabula  County,  reports  that,  under  this 
plan,  they  have  reduced  the  cost  per  capita  from  $22  75 
to  $12  25.  Prof.  Adams,  of  the  Madison  schools,  Lake 
County,  reports  as  follows;  “  It  is  more  economical  ; 
under  the  new  plan,  the  cost  of  tuition  p  r  pupil,  on 
the  basis  of  total  enrollment,  has  been  reduced  from 
$16  to  $10  48  ,  on  the  basis  of  average  dailv  attend¬ 
ance,  $26.66  to  $16.07.”  J.  M.  Braden,  Gustavus, 
Trumbull  County,  reports  that  they  have  reduced  the 
cost  per  pupil  from  $19  33  to  $15. 

While  we  do  not  ask  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
because  of  a  saving  in  a  financial  way,  yet  we  find  in 
nearly  every  place  where  centralization  is  applied, 
they  get  their  schools  for  less  money.  Bat  we  do  ask 
the  school  boards  of  our  State  to  consider  well  this 
vital  question  of  higher  education  for  all  our  youth  in 
the  country.  _ 


Some  Pbol’hecies  Overhauled. — In  1891,  The  II. 
N.-Y.  published  my  guess  as  to  what  would  be  some 
of  the  conditions  of  farmers  and  others  in  1915.  As 
it  looks  now,  some  of  these  “  prophecies”  will  not  be 
verified,  but  some  of  them  may  be  worthy  of  note, 
even  in  1899  : 

“  In  such  prairie  countries  as  some  parts  of  Illinois, 
where  the  black  mud  in  very  wet  weather  now  makes 
travel  by  teams  on  ordinary  roads  next  to  impossible, 
there  will  be  numerous  narrow-gauge  railroads,  with 
light  tracks  for  light  traffic  by  electric  motors  and  air 
engines.” 

“In  1915,  the  farmers  of  the  northern  States  will  be 
making  most  of  their  own  sugar — not  every  farmer 
on  his  own  hook,  but  large  neigtiborhoods  in  suitable 
localities  will  work  together  on  a  large  scale.” 

“When  hens  hatch  ducks,  they  will  continue,  as 
did  their  ancestors,  to  be  worried  when  the  little 
things  take  to  the  pond.” 

“  Young  men  in  literary  colleges  will  continue  to 
make  more  noise  and  effort  for  a  victory  in  baseball 
or  football  than  for  almost  anything  else.  There  will 
be  a  growing  tendency  to  cherish  and  respect  true 
agricultural  colleges,  and  they  will  become  the  most 
prominent  educational  institutions  in  the  country. 
Reading  and  study  and  good  observation  will  become 
more  common.” 

“  There  will  continue  to  be  new  introductions  of 
fungi  and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  New  reme¬ 
dies  will  be  found.” 

“  The  most  prominent  change  in  a  horticultural 
way  likely  to  oicur  in  the  next  30  years  among  oar 
people,  is  an  increased  interest  in,  and  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  our  wild  native  plants  of  all  sorts,  especially 
those  that  are  beautiful  or  peculiar.”  w  J  beal. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— A  heavy  snowstorm  prevailed  in  Ohio  March  30. 
From  five  to  six  inches  of  snow  fell.  .  .  Lumber  contractors 
In  Montgomery  County,  Texas,  have  appealed  for  protection  for 
their  negro  laborers,  who  have  been  brutally  beaten  by  white- 
caps,  and  threatened  with  death.  The  citizens  object  to  negro 
labor.  .  .  A  terrific  blizzard  raged  in  the  Southwest,  Iowa  and 
Illinois  March  30.  Schools  were  closed,  and  business  was  at  a 
standstill.  .  .  More  trusts  were  incorporated  in  New  Jersey 
during  March  than  in  any  previous  month  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  total  capitalization  is  about  $1,500, COO, 000.  .  .  More 
than  200  members  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Colored  Volunteers  in¬ 
tend  to  file  claims  for  pensions  on  the  ground  of  physical  disa¬ 
bility,  their  health  being  ruined  by  tropical  malaria.  .  .  A  lire 
in  a  San  Francisco  paper-box  factory  March  31  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  $500,000.  .  .  A  heavy  snowstorm  extended  through  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Apri.  3.  At  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  the 
snow  was  15  inches  on  the  level,  the  heaviest  fall  since  1881.  .  . 
Wm.  McGee,  section  foreman  of  a  lumber  company  at  Kent¬ 
wood,  La.,  was  murdered  by  tnree  men  in  ambush  April  3.  The 
assassination  was  one  of  a  series  of  crimes,  the  lumber  company 
being  attacked  for  employing  negro  labor.  The  negroes  have 
been  whipped  or  run  off,  and  the  fore  man  shot.  McGee  had  been 
threatened  repeatedly.  No  arrests  made.  .  .  Missouri  has 
passed  a  bill  to  tax  franchises,  which  will  include  incorporated 
banks,  railroads,  street-car  lines,  telegraph,  bridge,  ferry,  tele¬ 
phone,  sleeping-car,  gas,  water,  electric  power,  etc.  This  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  the  operation  of  trusts.  The  bill  permits 
courts  to  issue  restraining  orders,  and  persons  injured  by  trusts 
to  claim  three-fold  damages.  .  .  The  cotton  and  wool  interests 
of  the  country  are  forming  a  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $280,000,000. 

.  .  A  writing  paper  trust  will  be  formed,  with  a  capital  of 

$42,000,000.  .  .  Thirteen  men  have  been  indicted  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  the  murder  of  the 
negro  postmaster  at  Lake  City  February  22,  1898.  The  postmas¬ 
ter’s  house  was  fired  by  the  mob,  who  then  shot  at  him  when  he 
and  his  family  tried  to  escape  from  the  dimes,  killing  the  man 
himself  and  his  infant  daughter,  while  his  wife  and  two  other 
children  were  wounded.  No  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the 
assassins  at  Lake  City,  the  Federal  Government  now  prosecuting 
officially. 

Army  and  Supplies.— March  30  evidence  was  given  before  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  fresh  beef  issued  in  Florida.  It  was 
said  to  have  a  sour,  bitter  taste,  and  was  spotted  with  greenish 
discolorations.  The  witness  averred  that  one  of  Armour’s  agents 
told  him  that  the  smell  was  due  to  chemicals  used  to  preserve  the 
meat.  The  agent  referred  to  denied  under  oath  that  he  had  made 
any  reference  to  chemicals.  .  .  March  31  it  was  testified  that 

Gen.  Eagan  had  preferred  beef  on  the  hoof,  but  that  Secretary 
Alger  wished  the  refrigerated  beef  to  be  used.  Gen.  Eagan  had 
referred  to  a  chemical  process  to  be  used.  .  .  Col.  B.  F  Pope, 

chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  the  Cuban  expedition 
under  Gen.  Shafter,  was  the  next  witness.  He  testified  that  he 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  food  supply  of  the  troops  with  the  Cuban 
expedition.  “  The  canned  roast  bsef  or  canned  boiled  beef,”  he 
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said,  “  had  a  decidedly  unsatisfactory  appearance,  was  unsavory 
to  the  taste,  having  no  salt  in  it,  and  was  stringy.  It  seemed  to 
be  covered  with  a  suet.  The  great  trouble  was  In  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  cooking  it.  It  looked  like  beef  left  over  after  mak¬ 
ing  beef  tea.  As  eaten  right  from  the  can,  it  was  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  form  of  diet.  It  had  a  washed-out  appearance.  I  might 
say  it  looked  exsanguinated.  My  own  opinion  was  that  it  was  of 
a  low  order  of  nutrition.”  As  to  the  refrigerated  beef,  Col.  Pope 
s  *ld  that,  after  the  outside  was  trimmed  off,  the  beef  was  very 
good.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  ration  upon  the  health  of  the 
command,  he  said  that  he  was  unable  to  trace  any  particular 
disease  to  any  part  of  the  ration,  the  canned  roast  beef  or  the 
refrigerated  beef.  Intestinal  troubles,  which  usually  follow  the 
use  of  decomposed  meat,  did  not  appear  until  some  time  in  July. 
At  the  time  the  command  was  broken  down,  the  travel  ration  be¬ 
came  almost  unendurable.  He  said  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  refrigerated  beef  had  been  treated  chemically.  Major  Lee 
asked  whether,  under  the  conditions  existing  on  the  flriDg  line, 
canned  roast  beef  was  proper  food.  Col.  Pope  replied:  “It  was 
very  trying  food.  A  man  might  eat  it  with  his  eyes  shut  if  he  was 
very  hungry.  I  would  not  regard  it  as  a  good  and  wholesome 
ration  for  troops  in  a  tropical  climate  under  the  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  at  Santiago.”  April -1  Dr.  Daly,  chief  surgeon  under  Gen. 
Miles,  reiterated  his  testimony  regarding  the  presence  of  chemi¬ 
cals  in  the  beef.  Inspector  Devoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  who  testified  before  the  court  in  Chicago,  was  recalled 
and  examined  as  to  a  report  made  by  him  to  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  about  May,  1894.  This  report  re¬ 
ferred  to  some  alleged  Improper  use  of  the  vats  of  the  meat  pack¬ 
ers  in  Chicago.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  called  upon  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  a  copy  of  the  report,  and  was  informed  that  it 
could  not  be  found.  Recorder  Davis  announced  that  he  was  also 
informed  that  certain  correspondence  on  the  subject  was  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  April  5  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Currie,  former  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Second  New 
Jersey  Volunteer  Regiment,  testified  that,  while  stationed  at 
Jacksonville,  there  was  some  complaint  of  the  refrigerated  beef. 
On  one  special  occasion  of  complaint,  when  some  sickness  had 
been  produced,  an  exa mination  of  some  of  the  beef  was  made. 
The  peculiarity  about  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  keep  so  well,  but 
smelled  so  badly.  It  looked  very  much  like  salmon.  The  witness 
said  twice  he  made  examinations  of  refrigerated  beef.  He  got  a 
piece  of  meat  from  the  cook  and  tested  it  for  salicylic  acid.  It 
showed  a  decided  reaction.  At  another  time,  he  got  another  piece 
of  meat,  and  examined  it  for  boracic  acid.  It  showed  a  reaction 
incident  to  boracic  acid,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  salicylic  acid 
this  time.  The  chemical  analysis  was  made  at  the  laboratory  of 
a  chemist  in  Jacksonville.  The  meat  showed  no  signs  cf  being 
decomposed.  His  idea  was  that  the  meat  had  been  soaked  in  an 
acid.  Dr.  Currie  said  that  11  years  ago  some  refrigerated  be*  f 
purchased  by  his  family  looked  so  well  that  he  examined  it  and 
found  salicylic  acid.  He  made  another  investigation  two  months 
ago,  and  found  evidences  of  salicylic  acid  in  beef  served  from 
Armour’s  wagon.  The  beef  examined  11  years  ago,  he  said,  was 
Swift’s  meat.  Prof  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  who  was  selected  as  an 
expert  to  analyze  the  beef,  says  that  there  were  no  acids  in  it, 
and  that  the  canned  beef  was  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

Philippines. — The  American  forces  captured  Malolcs  March 
31.  It  is  believed  that  Aguinaldo  cannot  keep  his  forces  together 
much  longer.  Many  are  deserting  him,  and  returning  to  their 
homes  under  flags  of  truce.  The  situation  is  still  uncertain  in 
the  southern  islands.  There  was  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Quingua 
April  3.  P.  isoners  captured  by  the  American  troops  report 
scarcity  of  food  among  the  rebels.  .  .  A  skirmish  near  Calumpit 
April  4  resulted  in  the  scattering  of  1.0C0  rebels.  A  proclamaticu 
has  been  issued  by  the  Philippine  commission,  assuring  ample 
liberty,  but  demanding  recognition  of  our  sovereignty. 

Cuba.— Cuban  planters  have  appealed  for  a  further  respite 
from  mortgage  foreclosures.  They  say  that  the  Island  will  be 
ruined  if  further  foreclosures  are  permitted.  .  .  Brigands  are 
active  in  the  Province  of  Santiago.  A  detachment  of  the  Second 
Immune  Regiment,  from  Holguin,  had  a  fight  with  bandits  April 
2,  killing  two.  One  soldier  wounded.  .  April  4  the  Cuban 
Assembly  finally  agreed  to  the  disbandment  of  ttfe  army  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  $3, 000, COO  offered  by  the  United  States  This  is 
a  great  step  towards  the  establishment  of  peace  and  harmony. 

General  Foreign  News —The  passenger  steamer  Stella,  run¬ 
ning  between  Southampton,  England,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
struck  the  Casket  Rocks,  near  Alderney,  in  a  dense  fog,  March 
31,  and  sunk  within  12  minutes;  70  persons  were  lost  out  of  a  total 
of  235  on  board.  Great  courage  and  perfect  discipline  were  dis¬ 
played  by  the  crew.  Survivors  drifted  in  open  boats  for  15  hburs, 
several  dying  from  exposure.  It  was  on  the  Caskets  that  Prince 
William,  son  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  perished  with  all  his  suite 
in  1119,  and  the  Victory  man-of-war,  llOguns,  foundered  in  1744.  .  . 
Terrible  distress  continues  in  the  famine  districts  of  Russia. 
Thousands  of  persons  are  subsisting  on  garbage  and  water  gruel 
or  bread  composed  of  chopped  s  raw,  bran,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  wheat.  Typhus  fever  and  scurvy  are  spreading,  the 
damp  and  filthy  hovels  of  the  peasants  aidieg  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease.  The  position  is  as  bad  as  in  1891-92,  if  not  worse.  The  Red 
Cross  Society  is  working,  but  its  resources  are  inadequate.  .  . 
Australian  seamen  report  the  casting  ashore  of  a  two-headed 
sea  serpent  eo  feet  long  and  wt  ighing  70  tons,  on  one  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Solomon  group.  The  skeleton  has  been  brought  to  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.  .  .  Holland  is  discussing  restrictive  measures  against 
American  petroleum,  because  the  quality  is  bad.  .  .  Heavy 
snowstorms  in  Germany  caused  much  damage  to  fruit  crops 
March  25.  .  .  Australia  is  again  suffering  from  heat  and 

drought.  The  Sydney  Mail  says  that  1,000,000  sheep  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  are  already  dead  fiom  the 
drought.  It  is  said  that  the  appalling  loss  of  sheep  is  due  to 
overstocking,  as  well  as  drought.  .  .  Trouble  has  again  started 
in  Samoa,  German  interference  being  blamed  for  it.  British  and 
American  marines  united  to  restore  order,  the  Philadelphia 
Porpoise  and  Royalist  bombarding  rebel  villages. 

Porto  Rico. — Gen.  Roy  Stone  says  that  starvation  is  rife  in  the 
interior  of  the  Island,  and  immediate  relief  is  needed.  The  coffee 
crop  is  a  failure,  and  the  planters  have  neither  money  nor  credit. 
Workmen  are  out  of  employment,  and  they  have  nothing  to  live 
on.  Gen.  Henry  is  employing  men  to  build  roads,  but  has  not 
sufficient  funds  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  He  is  issuing 
army  rations  to  relieve  the  distress. 

Hawaii  anil  Samoa.— Three  Chinese  laborers  were  killed  and 
many  wounded  in  a  race  war  with  Japanese  near  Honolulu 
March  26,  and  further  trouble  is  feared.  The  Japanese  were  the 
aggressors;  Chinese  on  the  Island  are  greatly  excited.  .  .  There 
is  evidence  to  sho  w  that  the  Samoan  insurgents,  who  fought  with 
American  and  British  marines,  were  supplied  with  ammunition 
by  the  German  cruiser  Falke.  More  trouble  is  predicted  in  the 
Islands.  Admiral  Krautz  is  very  indignant  at  the  German 
attitude,  and  is  anxious  for  instructions  from  Washington.  The 
American  and  British  authorities  have  assumed  joint  charge  in 
restoring  order. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

POOR  THING! 

She  can  swing  a  six-pound  dumbbell, 

She  can  fence  and  she  can  box, 

She  can  row  upon  the  river, 

She  can  clamber  ’mong  the  rocks. 

She  can  do  some  heavy  bowling, 

And  play  tennis  all  day  long; 

But  she  cannot  help  her  mother, 

’Cause  she  isn’t  very  strong! 

-Life. 

* 

Thk  champion  mean  man  was  recently 
located  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
gave  a  boy  one  cent  for  returning  a  lost 
pocketbook  containing  $300. 

* 

An  English  paper  reports  that  Ann 
Grant,  a  domestic  servant  who  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Linton,  Cambridgeshire,  aged 
87,  had  been  employed  71  years  in  one 
family.  That  speaks  volumes  for  the 
characters  of  both  mistress  and  maid. 

* 

A  Minnesota  veteran  gave  a  public 
testimonial  to  a  patent  medicine  firm, 
stating  that  their  nostrum  had  restored 
him  to  perfect  health.  He  is  now  trying 
to  square  himself  with  the  Pension  Office, 
which  proposes  to  take  him  at  his 
word,  and  cut  off  his  pension. 

* 

Moss-green  or  copper-colored  shingle 
stain  is  advised  to  treat  the  floor  of  a 
country  bedroom,  the  effect  being  very 
pretty  with  light-colored  furniture. 
Enamel  paints  in  Wedgewood  blue  or 
Indian  red  are  pretty  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  unless  the  floor  receives  very  hard 
treatment. 

* 

A  farmer  in  Indiana  buried  $1,600  in 
old  shoes,  tomato  oans  and  other  recep¬ 
tacles.  His  hired  man  dug  it  up,  and  is 
now  under  arrest  in  consequence  of  his 
unique  gold-mining.  Probably  the  man 
who  adopted  this  magpie  method  of  in¬ 
vesting  his  savings  had  no  confidence  in 
banks  or  safe  deposit  vaults. 

* 

An  Indiana  man  recently  filed  suit  for 
divorce,  on  f^he  ground  that,  during  the 
entire  nine  years  of  his  married  life,  his 
wife  had  seldom  left  her  bed,  though 
fully  able  to  do  so,  and  that  she  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  do  all  the  housework,  at¬ 
tend  to  their  little  daughter,  and  do  the 
family  washing.  We  would  like  to  know 
who  provided  the  family  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  while  this  long-suffering  man  was 
enslaved  in  domestic  servitude. 

* 

Ribbon  cravats  and  stocks  will  blos¬ 
som  out  with  the  shirt  waists,  and  they 
will  be  very  beautiful.  Flowered  rib¬ 
bons  with  borders  of  solid  color  have 
renewed  their  vogue ;  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful,  both  in  design  and  color. 
The  ribbon  cravats  seem  to  grow  more 
extravagant  each  year,  in  spite  of  bar¬ 
gains  in  ribbon,  but  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  is  greater.  Three  yards  are  de¬ 
manded  for  the  new  bows,  which  have 
large  loops  and  ends  reaching  nearly  to 
the  waist. 

* 

An  Iowa  Congressman  has  been  work¬ 
ing  energetically  to  induce  the  National 
Government  to  locate  an  army  post  at 
Des  Moines.  The  arrangement  seems 
likely  to  be  made,  but  it  is  now  reported 
that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  fight  the  scheme.  They  say 
that  soldier  camps  leave  a  train  of  deso¬ 
late  homes  behind  them  on  account  of 
the  young  women,  and  that  a  post  would 
certainly  be  worse.  The  good  women 
who  take  this  view  imply  two  unpleasant 
suggestions ;  one,  that  the  American 
fighting  man  is  unfit  to  associate  with 
decent  women;  the  other,  that  our  young 


women  are  only  virtuous  in  the  absence 
of  temptation.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
admit  either  and,  furthermore,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  regular  army  posts  are  more 
likely  to  be  efficiently  disciplined  than 
great  camps  of  raw  troops  slackly  gov¬ 
erned  by  inexperienced  officers.  We  do 
not  wish  to  belittle  any  volunteer,  but 
must  own  that  the  sternly- drilled,  im¬ 
passive,  businesslike  regular  has,  as  Mrs. 
Primrose  says,  our  warm  heart. 

* 

One  of  the  daily  papers  tells  about 
some  poor  city  children  sent  out  into  the 
country  by  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  who 
were  noticed  looking  in  wonder  at  a 
yardful  of  fowls.  The  owner  of  the 
birds  asked  the  children  whether  they 
had  ever  seen  any  before.  “Oh,  yes, 
ma’am,”  the  eldest  child  responded,  with 
the  air  of  one  for  whom  the  farm  held 
no  mysteries  :  “  we’ve  always  seen  ’em — 
lots — only  generally  it  was  after  they 
was  peeled !” 

* 

It  is  stated  that  an  Indiana  woman 
married  her  fourteenth  husband  the 
other  day.  She  was  15  years  old  when 
she  married  first,  and  has  averaged 
about  one  marriage  every  two  years 
since.  Nine  of  her  husbands  have  been 
lost  by  divorce.  She  appears  to  have  a 
rival  in  an  Indiana  youth  of  19  who  has 
lost  his  third  wife  by  divorce.  At  14,  he 
married  a  girl  of  12  by  parental  consent, 
and  treated  her  so  badly  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  annulled.  His  treatment  of 
the  next  two  was  no  better,  and  for  the 
third  time  he  is  a  grass  widower.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  Indiana  has  no  right  to 
throw  stones  at  Utah,  on  account  of 
Mormon  polygamy. 

* 

One  of  the  climatic  peculiarities  of 
Porto  Rico  is  the  great  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature  between  open  sunlight  and 
dense  shade.  The  difference  is  so  marked 
that  it  is  actually  dangerous,  when  over¬ 
heated,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  shade  of 
trees  or  jungle  ;  pneumonia  is  produced 
in  this  way,  and  many  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints  may  be  traced  to  such  injudicious 
cooling.  Harper’s  Weekly  says  that  a 
bit  of  superstition  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  untutored  natives  to  the  effect  that 
certain  large  trees  which  form  bowers 
of  shade,  exhale  poisonous,  noxious 
vapors,  and  that  those  who  unwittingly 
or  foolishly  rest  beneath  them,  die  with 
frightful  pains  in  the  chest  and  back, 
the  true  explanation  being,  of  course, 
that  acute  congestion  is  superinduced. 

* 

Many  persons  have  a  constitutional 
distaste  for  fish,  finding  that  some  diges¬ 
tive  disturbance  is  caused  by  eating  it. 
In  some  cases,  fish  ordinarily  innocent 
appears  to  cause  acute  poisoning,  and 
this  when  perfectly  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some.  There  are,  however,  some  fishes 
which  lie  under  the  imputation  of  being 
poisonous  to  any  consumer.  Several 
fishes  common  in  Cuban  waters  bear  this 
evil  reputation.  In  Havana  there  is  an 
ordinance  which  forbids  the  sale  of 
jacks  over  two  pounds  in  weight,  because 
there  is  a  poisonous  jack  which  attains 
a  weight  of  25  pounds.  Another  jack, 
called  in  Cuba  chicaro,  is  regarded  there 
as  perfectly  wholesome,  while  in  other 
West  Indian  islands,  it  is  considered  very 
poisonous.  At  Guadaloupe,  it  is  said,  at 
times,  the  flesh  of  this  fish  is  so  poison¬ 
ous  that  it  is  used  to  destroy  rats.  The 
barracuda  is  considered  a  wholesome  fish 
on  the  Florida  coast,  but  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  in  the  Bahamas,  and 
along  South  America.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  bears  a  bad  reputation  for  its  poi¬ 
sonous  fishes,  and  a  number  are  reported 
from  the  East  Indies.  On  our  own  coast, 
cases  of  poisonous  fish  are  very  rare,  and 


without  doubt,  this  bad  repute  may 
often  be  referred  to  popular  prejudice  ; 
still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  poisonous 
fishes  do  exist. 

* 

Milk  and  cocoa  combined  are  among 
the  newer  canned  goods  ;  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  hot  water,  to  complete  making 
the  beverage.  Coffee  extract  is,  also, 
bought  in  cans,  to  be  made  in  the  same 
way.  We  recently  noted  peanut  butter, 
in  15  and  25-cent  jars,  at  a  large  grocery, 
and  were  informed  that  the  sale  of  this 
article  is  largely  increasing.  Many  per¬ 
sons  of  weak  digestion  consider  that  they 
cannot  use  animal  butter  without  ill 
effects,  while  the  vegetable  fat  is  digested 
without  effort.  The  grocer  remarked 
that  the  demand  for  “  health  foods  ”  of 
infinite  variety  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  he  began  to  wonder  whether  people 
with  a  natural  digestion  were  an  extinct 
species,  or  whether  the  doctors  were  in¬ 
terested  financially  in  the  consumption 
of  these  products. 

* 

Our  recent  articles  upon  rug-making 
as  a  village  industry  remind  us  of  the  re¬ 
vival  of  many  such  home  manufactures 
in  the  Old  World.  In  several  of  the 
British  Isles,  hand-woven  tweeds  and 
serges  form  an  important  industry,  the 
Ruskin  tweeds  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
several  makes  from  Scotland  enjoying 
special  fame.  The  women  of  the  Shet¬ 
land  Islands  knit  veils  and  other  articles 
of  woolen  of  exquisite  fineness,  which 
sell  for  a  high  price.  A  Shetland  veil  is 
the  very  thing  for  baby’s  wear,  warm, 
yet  filmy-fine.  Pottery  is  made  by  home 
workers  in  several  English  villages  ;  lace, 
basket  work,  cabinet-making  and  linen 
weaving  are  other  English  home  in¬ 
dustries.  The  value  of  these  trades  lies 
in  the  conscientious  work,  and  in  the 
artistic  value  of  the  design.  It  must  be 
superior  to  the  machine-made  article,  to 
command  a  sale. 


A  Prince  of  India. 

A  Gorgeous  Figure. — Mr.  R.  D.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  describes,  in  the  Century  Magaz¬ 
ine,  the  imposing  state  supported  by  a 
minor  potentate  of  Hindustan.  Ameri¬ 
cans  feel  a  greater  interest  in  that  far¬ 
away  land,  now  that  an  American  woman 
shares  the  dignity  of  the  Viceroy  who 
represents  “  the  Widow  at  Windsor.” 
The  potentate  described  is  the  Nawab  of 
Bahawalpur;  he  rules  only  over  a  minor 
state  of  Rajputana,  about  300  miles  long 
and  100  wide,  yet  he  keeps  a  magnificent 
court.  Except  on  special  occasions,  the 
Nawab  dresses  in  white  muslin  trousers, 
very  wide  and  baggy,  silk  or  cloth  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  silk-and-gold  turban. 
His  pockets  are  numerous,  and  their  con¬ 
tents  surprising.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  him  to  wear  two  or  three  watches, 
and  very  beautiful  ones  they  are.  This 
does  not  astonish  one  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  he  possesses  no  less  than  1,700 
watches  of  all  descriptions,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  purchasing  others. 

His  Jeweled  Setting. — He  has,  also, 
some  remarkably  fine  jewels.  His  crown 
weighs  nine  pounds,  and  is  a  mass  of 
diamonds  set  in  silver,  with  a  row  of 
very  large  pear-shaped  pearls  as  pend¬ 
ants  around  the  base.  He  has  a  sword, 
the  jeweled  scabbard  and  hilt  of  which 
are  valued  at  $500,000.  He  wears  some 
extraordinary  rubies  and  uncut  emeralds 
attached  to  chains  of  rubies  and  pearls 
that  he  wears  as  a  necklace.  He  has, 
also,  a  set  of  15  uncut  rubies  as  large  as 
the  largest  of  the  emeralds.  They  are 
historic  gems,  with  the  names  of  the 
Mogul  emperors  engraved  upon  them. 
They  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  and 
measure  fully  1%  inch  in  diameter. 

The  Nawab's  Amusements.  —  The 
Nawab  leads  a  very  active  but  whimsical 
life.  His  greatest  passion  is  hunting, 
consisting  of  shooting,  pig  sticking,  and 
hawking.  He  is  an  excellent  shot,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  game  is  moving  rapidly,  and 
I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  wild 
boars  he  has  killed,  pig-sticking  being  a 


sport  not  generally  indulged  in  by  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  He,  like  most  Indian 
princes,  has  killed  his  tiger.  He  is 
equally  skilled  in  telling  a  story,  and  his 
English,  though  slow  and  measured,  is 
very  good.  From  the  time  he  was  five 
years  old,  he  was  under  an  English  tutor, 
appointed  by  the  British  government. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  former 
Nawab,  the  whole  state  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  government  until 
the  young  Nawab,  coming  of  age,  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  given  full 
powers  to  govern  his  600,000  subjects, 
together  with  several  crores  of  rupees, 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  treasury 
under  the  administration  of  the  English. 
(A  crore  is  10,000  000  rupees,  or  ICO  lacs, 
a  lac  being  100,000  rupees.) 

Domestic  Service — The  Nawab  has  a 
body-guard  of  4C0  mounted  men,  nearly 
all  from  Baluchistan,  a  wild,  dirty,  and 
most  picturet  que  set,  and  the  best  and 
the  most  reckless  riders  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  maintains  only  one  squadron  of 
cavalry,  and  half  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
but  has  2,000  domestic  servants,  and  300 
shikarees,  or  hunters,  distributed  over 
the  whole  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  send 
news  to  the  Nawab  when  game  is  found 
in  their  locality,  and  to  keep  poachers 
from  trespassing.  He  has,  also,  a  stable 
of  150  Arab,  English,  and  Australian 
horses,  and  two  large  river  steamers  are 
held  in  readiness  for  six  months  at  a 
time  on  the  Sutlej,  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  state  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  200  miles.  The  Nawab’s 
present  income  is  about  15  lacs  of  rupees 
a  year.  He  is  an  absolute  monarch,  hold¬ 
ing  the  power  of  signing  life  or  death 
sentences  on  criminals. 

Tables  and  Trenchers. 

The  dining  table  of  the  colonists  of 
New  England  was  a  long,  narrow  board 
laid  on  trestles,  shaped  like  a  sawhorse, 
says  the  Youth’s  Companion.  It  was 
called  a  table-board,  and  its  linen  cover 
was  known,  not  as  a  table-cloth,  but  as 
a  board-cloth.  Portions  of  packing-boxes, 
in  which  stores  had  been  brought  from 
England,  were  made  into  table-bcards 
and  carefully  treasured. 

“  One  such  oaken  table-board,”  says 
the  author  of  Home  Life  in  Colonial 
Days,  “  still  in  existence,  has  on  the  un¬ 
der  side,  in  quaint  lettering,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Boston  settler  to 
whom  the  original  packing- box  was  sent 
in  1638.” 

The  colonists  had  plenty  of  napkins, 
which  were  a  necessity,  as  forks  being 
unknown,  hands  held  the  food.  The 
table  furnishings  used  in  those  days 
were  cups,  spoons,  knives,  chafing-dishes, 
chargers,  salt-cellars  and  trenchers.  The 
trencher  was  the  most  important  arti- 
ticle,  as  it  was  used  as  a  plate.  Often 
it  was  a  block  of  wood,  10  inches  square 
and  three  inches  deep,  hollowed  into  a 
sort  of  bowl,  into  which  the  food  was 
placed.  A  man  and  his  wife,  or  two  chil¬ 
dren,  ate  out  of  one  trencher.  An  old 
Connecticut  deacon,  who  owned  a  wood¬ 
turning  mill,  turned  out  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  round  trenchers  to  allow  each  child 
to  use  one.  Whereupon  his  neighbors  re¬ 
monstrated  with  him  for  putting  on  airs 
and  encouraging  extravagance.  Square 
trenchers,  each  to  be  used  by  two  per¬ 
sons,  were  good  enough,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  for  a  deacon’s  family. 

“I  have  seen,”  writes  the  author 
quoted,  “a  curious  old  table  top,  or 
table-board,  which  permitted  diners 
seated  at  it  to  dispense  with  trenchers. 
It  was  of  heavy  oak,  about  six  inches 
thick,  and  at  intervals  of  about  18 
inches  around  its  edges  were  scooped  out 
deep,  bowl-shaped  holes  10  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  in  which  the  portions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  eaters  were  placed.  After  each 
meal,  the  top  was  lifted  off  the  trestles, 
and  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.” 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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A  Southern  Street  Market. 

A  Crowded  Scene. — A  writer  in  the 
Outlook  describes  the  street  market  held 
in  a  southern  town.  It  was  a  scene  of 
varied  activity,  very  interesting  to  the 
visitor.  Talk  about  a  department  store  ! 
The  biggest  and  most  varied  one  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  could  not  compare  with 
that  half  mile  of  street.  On  the  curb 
side  of  the  pavement,  the  market  people 
stood  before  their  wagons,  their  wares 
ranged  on  boards  or  barrel-tops.  On  the 
other,  every  store  had  its  counters  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  same  rough  way  to  meet 
the  throng.  This  left  about  three  feet  of 
passageway,  more  or  less— just  enough 
for  a  large  woman,  under  full  sail,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  laden  basket  on  each  arm, 
to  block  completely.  Luckily,  most  of 
the  marketers  were  of  medium  size,  and 
had  only  one  basket,  so  there  was  room 
to  pass,  except  where  two  friends  met 
and  created  a  deadlock  by  stopping  to 
talk  over  their  health  and  their  family 
affairs.  On  the  store  side,  china,  cheap 
lace  and  ribbon,  dress  goods  in  wild  pro¬ 
fusion,  umbrellas,  woolens,  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings,  notions,  hardware,  wall  paper, 
and  every  other  manufactured  article,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  it  ever  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  were  tempting¬ 
ly  spread.  Strong-lunged  men  and  boys 
cried  the  charms  and  values  of  their 
wares. 

Varied  Oddities  in  Food. — On  the 
curb  side  of  the  pavement,  were  the 
products  of  nature  in  truly  bewildering 
variety.  The  study  of  the  food  of  a  com¬ 
munity  is  always  interesting.  “  Tell  me 
what  a  man  eats,”  said  the  sage,  “  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  he  is.”  Evidently,  in 
this  happy  town,  men  ate  everything, 
which  augured  favorably  for  well- 
rounded  characters  as  a  result.  On  one 
stand  an  opossum  lay  cheek  by  jowl  with 
a  heap  of  cocoanuts — the  latter,  of  course, 
not  of  indigenous  growth ;  the  next 
neighbor  had  great  bowls  of  curds  and 
cream,  and  fresh  watercresses  ;  farther 
on  were  wide  trays  of  cranberries  and 
half  a  dozen  skinned  muskrats,  which 
are,  the  spectator  can  testify,  the  most 
unearthly-looking  things  possible,  sug¬ 
gesting  flayed  cats  to  the  inexperienced 
and  startled  beholder.  A  motherly- 
looking  woman,  however,  stopped  and 
bought  two,  tucking  them  into  her  bas¬ 
ket  with  a  pleased  look,  as  if  she  had 
secured  a  treat  for  the  family. 

On  the  corner,  stood  a  man  from  the 
cannery  (where,  among  other  things, 
poultry  is  canned)  with  two  deep  pans 
full  of  the  livers  and  gizzards  of  the  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens.  He  always  had  a 
crowd  around  him,  especially  of  the  col¬ 
ored  marketers,  and  was  pretty  well 
sold  out,  though  it  was  not  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  But  then,  these  market 
people  get  up  at  3  in  the  morning,  and 
are  at  their  places  on  the  curb  by  dawn, 
the  spectator  was  told,  so  that  10  o’clock 
is  the  middle  of  the  day  to  them,  after 
all. 

Vegetables  in  Vabiety. — Baskets  of 
turnips  and  potatoes  were  everywhere. 
Old  women  with  herbs  and  eggs  for  sale 
stood  patiently,  with  their  shawls 
wrapped  tightly  around  them,  till  their 
little  stock  should  be  disposed  of.  Home¬ 
made  pickles  and  sauerkraut,  mince¬ 
meat,  and  prepared  pumpkin  ready  for 
the  piecrust  and  the  oven,  were  displayed 
in  bowls  and  pans  set  on  the  rough 
boards.  Poultry  in  triple  strings  hung 
from  poles  run  out  from  the  wagon 
roofs.  Cabbages,  green  and  purple,  leafy 
mounds  of  spinach,  abundance  of  pork 
and  bacon  and  every  other  kind  of  meat, 
festoons  of  sausage,  lumps  of  scrapple 
wrapped  in  corn  husk,  onions,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  endive  and  lettuce,  radishes  and 
celery — the  sight  would  have  satisfied 
the  honest  philosopher  who  confessed  : 

Sorrow  has  seared  my  heart;  but  not  subdued 

Is,  or  can  be,  my  appetite  for  food! 

The  Fruit  Market.— One  part  of  the 
market  was  really  beautiful,  even  in 
Winter.  Two  cross  streets  intersecting 
the  market  street, 'are  always  filled,  for 


half  a  square  either  way,  one  with  fruit 
and  one  with  flowers  or  greens.  The 
fruit  street  was  full  of  oranges,  grapes, 
ruddy  apples,  innumerable  bunches  of 
bananas,  great  greenish  grapefruit,  and 
Winter  pears.  In  the  Summer,  it  over¬ 
flows  for  three  squares  on  end  with 
peaches,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  melons, 
etc  ,  each  in  its  season,  and  each  sold  at 
bottom  prices,  especially  when  a  “glut  ” 
takes  place  on  Saturdays,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  does.  Then  strawberries  of  the 
best  sell  at  five  cents  a  quart,  and  the 
poorest  person  can  have  a  share.  In  the 
flower  market,  there  are  never  any  such 
eddies  of  trade,  but  the  prices  all  the 
year  ’round  are  far  below  the  florists’. 

“  The  residents  all  along  the  street — 
except  the  shopkeepers,  of  course — com¬ 
plain  bitterly,”  said  the  housekeeper ; 
“they  are  waked  before  dawn  by  the 
wagons,  and  their  sidewalks  are  left  in  a 
frightful  litter  at  night,  twice  a  week. 
They  have  succeeded  in  restricting  the 
market  to  one  side  of  the  street,  taking 
turns  week  about  which  side  it  shall  be  ; 
and  they  are  trying  hard  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  But  I  do  hope  they  won’t  be 
able  to  do  it.” 


A  Porto  Rican  Town. 

HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE  AT  AD  JUNTAS. 

The  Plaza. — Situated  as  it  is  in  a 
valley,  with  mountains  on  all  sides,  Ad- 
juntas,  aside  from  being  delightfully 
healthful,  is  picturesque,  says  the  New 
York  Sun.  The  town  is  exceedingly 
pretty  with  its  little  square  plaza  in  the 
center,  filled  with  most  beautiful  roses 
of  all  kinds,  palms,  and  all  sorts  of 
flowering  bushes.  In  the  center  of  the 
plaza  is  a  lamppost  with  a  lamp  that  is 
seldom  lighted.  Near  one  entrance  is 
a  little  store,  built  like  an  American 
garden  house,  and  in  this  can  be  bought 
all  kinds  of  liquors,  coffee,  bread  and 
fruits.  At  intervals  around  the  plaza 
are  placed  seats,  and  among  the  flowers 
are  the  remains  of  two  fountains.  All 
the  best  stores — two — the  casino  or 
saloon,  shoe  shop,  hotels,  tailor  shops, 
Alcaldia,  and  as  many  houses  as  can  be 
crowded  in,  face  the  plaza.  Linens  and 
laces  are  especially  cheap  ;  but  the  stores 
carry  very  few  dry  goods,  as  the  people 
depend  chiefly  on  the  venders  of  small 
goods,  who  go  through  the  streets  with 
baskets  on  their  heads,  from  whom  you 
can  buy  anything  from  a  baby’s  rubber 
ring  to  a  very  pretty  dress. 

All  the  saloons,  or  casinos  as  they  are 
called,  have  gambling  rooms  that  are 
constantly  crowded,  for,  like  France, 
this  is  a  great  gambling  country.  Every 
afternoon  a  cock  fight  is  held,  to  which 
all  go,  both  young  and  old,  even  the 
children  of  seven  or  eight  betting.  A 
priest  here  gambles,  and  is  said  to  win 
more  than  any  one  else  at  monte.  On 
nearly  every  corner  are  little  stands  with 
oranges,  bananas  and  peanuts  for  sale  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.  Two  centavos 
or  a  cent  is  the  price  of  three  oranges, 
and  the  little  bananas,  as  they  are  called, 
sell  six  for  a  cent. 

Hotel  Accommodations  — The  hotel 
from  the  outside  looks  like  a  shanty,  and 
as  far  as  building  goes,  it  is  one.  Enter¬ 
ing,  you  find  yourself  in  a  large  square 
room ;  in  the  center  is  a  table  with  a 
pot  of  flowers,  and  facing  the  table,  a 
row  on  each  side,  are  rocking  chairs ; 
against  the  wall  are  straight-backt  d 
chairs.  The  only  other  furnishings  are 
a  large  mirror  and  two  other  tables,  cne 
bare,  the  other  with  plants.  This  room 
opens  into  the  diningroom,  where  a  long 
table  covered  with  brown  oilcloth,  and 
the  chairs,  are  the  only  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture.  The  bedrooms  are  small,  with 
two  single  beds  in  each,  devo’d  of  springs 
or  mattresses  ;  simply  with  sheets  and 
one  blanket  drawn  over  the  canvas  ;  but 
a  canopy  or  mosquito  bar,  made  of  mus¬ 
lin  and  tied  back  with  ribbons,  is  sup¬ 
plied.  The  only  other  articles  are  a 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


single  chair  and  an  old-fashioned  wash- 
stand  and  dresser  combined,  on  which  is 
an  agateware  wash  basin  filled  with 
water,  in  which  both  occupants  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  wash.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  is  that  everything  is  clean. 

Vegetarians  From  Necessity. — The 
people  are  dark  in  color  ;  even  the  Porto 
Ricans  of  the  better  class  look  as  though 
they  bad  a  tinge  of  negro  blood,  and  a 
little  Indian.  The  latter  is  seen  in  the 
very  lowest  classes,  in  the  high  cheek 
bone,  sunken  eyes  and  very  straight 
black  hair.  The  Spaniards  seem  purer 
blooded,  more  intelligent,  in  fact,  su¬ 
perior  in  every  respect  to  the  Porto 
Rican.  These  people  are  not  only  lazy, 
but  ignorant  and  dirty ;  they  never 
bathe,  and  always  appear  to  have  on  the 
same  clothes.  As  a  general  rule,  both 
men  and  women  go  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  the  children  often  wear 
no  clothes.  Their  chief  food  is  plan¬ 
tains,  a  species  of  banana,  which  they 
boil ;  oranges,  bread  and  bananas.  Meat 
is  so  expensive  that  many  of  them  have 
never  tasted  it,  and  they  show  it,  for 
they  are  undersized  and  anaemic-looking. 
Their  ignorance  is  sometimes  surprising. 

Native  Funerals. — During  the  cof¬ 
fee-picking  season,  the  peons  or  laborers 
work,  receiving  50  centavos,  or  about  30 
cents  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
instead  of  looking  for  other  work,  they 
gamble  and  enjoy  life  until  their  money 
is  gone  ;  then  they  begin  to  steal.  Daily 
we  are  told  of  people  dying  from  hunger. 
In  this  little  town,  there  are  sometimes 
10  funerals  a  day.  This  is  the  way  they 
bury  their  dead  :  a  rude  box,  shaped  like 
a  coffin,  is  made  by  a  carpenter,  or,  if 
the  friends  have  not  enough  money  for 
this,  they  rent  the  box  for  the  occasion. 
It  has  no  cover,  but  over  the  body  is 
thrown  a  sheet.  Many  of  these  boxes 
are  not  even  painted.  This  coffin  is 
carried  sometimes  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men ;  oftener  two  long  sticks  are 
fastened  to  the  sides  and  in  this  way  it  is 
borne  by  only  two.  Other  men  relieve  the 
bearers  when  they  are  tired,  for  usually 
these  funerals  come  many  miles.  The 
body  is  first  taken  to  the  church,  and 
then  to  the  cemetery,  where,  if  the  coffin 
is  not  a  rented  one,  it  is  buried,  but  if 
the  coffin  is  hired,  the  body  is  taken  out 
and  thrown,  none  too  gently,  either,  into 
the  grave. 

Ponies  and  Oxen. — The  horses,  or 
ponies,  as  they  would  be  called  in  the 
United  States,  for  they  are  in  size  and 
shape  like  Indian  ponies,  are  never 
known  to  walk,  but  always  go  at  a  pace 
or  gallop.  They  are  finely-gaited  little 
animals,  and  their  motion  is  like  a  rock¬ 
ing  chair.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
there  are  no  carriages,  and  all  travel  is 
either  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Hauling 
from  one  town  to  another  is  done  by 
ox-carts  when  the  roads  are  passa¬ 
ble,  which  is .  only  for  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  rains,  it  is  only  possible 
to  use  pack  trains. 


Wild  dogs  exist  in  enormous  numbers  in  many 
parts  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  One  American  soldier 
who  spent  some  time  in  an  Insurgent  camp,  esti¬ 
mates  the  wild-dog  population  of  Santiago  Prov¬ 
ince  alone  at  500,000,  and  predicts  that,  in  yesrs 
to  come,  the  raids  of  these  animals  will  almost 
preclude  profitable  cattle-breeding  in  eastern 
Cuba.  This  would  appear  a  serious  matter  for 
stock-raisers  who  are  looking  for  opportunities 
in  the  Island. 


Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  the  most  palatable  and 
effectual  Croup  remedy  I  have  used  with  my  chil¬ 
dren.  I  keep  it  on  hand  constantly.— (Rev.)  D.  U 
COMANN,  Franklin,  N.  C.,  Novombar  11,  1892. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


DINNERSET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 

with  30  lbs.  S.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Lace 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
$5,  $7,  $10  and  $15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  S.S.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31&33Vesey  St.  (Box  289),NewYork 
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new  fashion  catalogue 

— pictures  of  the  newest  styles  ready  to 
wear  garments  for  women,  misses  and 
girls— shirt  waists,  suits,  coats,  capes, 
skirts,  etc. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing. 

Tells  about  everything  this  Dry  Goods 
store  sells — including  goods  not  sample- 
able,  and  which  every  woman  is  inter¬ 
ested  in. 

Shows  that  we  want  to  sell  you  choice 
goods — at  less  prices — prices  that  are 
bringing  us  greater  mail  order  business 
every  day — prices  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
heed  to 

Over  200  pages — hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions — a  book  it’s  to  your  advantage 
to  have — costs  you  nothing — sent  free, 
soon  as  you  send  your  name  and  address 
and  ask  for  it. 


Write  for  samples  of  choice  new  wash 
goods  10c.,  12)^c. ,  15c. — styles  and  color¬ 
ings  you’ll  be  pleased  with,  and  find  of 
greater  importance  at  the  prices  than 
any  wash  goods  ever  sold. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


SOLD ! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Gu 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  tho  washboard, 
even  to  thowristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesalo  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
torritory,  terms  ifc  prices,  _ 

write  Portland  Mfq.  Co.  .Box  14  Portland,  Mitch, 


ipiimPER 

■  Artistic  homes  cost  no  more  than 
^■ordinary  homes.  The  difference  is 
in  the  choice  of  wall  paper.  And 
^K-ight  choice  does  not  add  to  the  ex- 
^pensewhen  selections  are  made  from 
"our  catalogue,  a  handsome  book 

BY  MAIL  FREE 

containing  choice  selections  from, 
the  works  of  tho  best  wall  paper! 
designers.  Prices  much  lower/ 
than  those  of  ordinary  dealers./ 
Send  for  it  to-day.  When  you  write, 
tell  us  what  rooms  you  plan  to  paperv 

Agents  Wanted  to  sell  wall  paper 
from  sample  books.  Largo  commissions. 

Write  for  particulars. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN, 

1«81-12S!{  Filbert  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PETROL A TU  M 

On  receipt  of  fifty  (50)  cents,  we  will 
send  you,  post-paid,  ONE  POUND  can 
of  PURE  PETROLATUM,  (com¬ 
monly  called  Vaseline).  No  family 
should  be  without  this  very  useful 
medicinal  and  healing  article.  Send 
money  by  Post-office  or  Express 
Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
DERRICK  OIL  COMPANY, 
Titusville,  Pa. 


^Victor 

set  of  attachments.  Adapted 
or  heavy  work.  Guaranteed 
years.  30  DAYS  FREE 

$22.00  Buys  a 

Church  or  Parlor  ORGAN 
teed  for  25  yrs  20  Days  Free 
Catalogues  Free.  Address  Dept.  M  8, 
VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
295-297  Fifth  Avo. ,  Chicago,  III. 


SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
Insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


Now,  complete,  ready  to  ride.  Agents  Wanted.  Others  $17.50 
to  $35.00,  cash  or  time.  Sent  on  approval.  Guaranteed  one  year. 

Beautl  ful 
catalog  free. 
Bicycle  sun¬ 
dries  cheap.  Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Write  quick. 
AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  313,  Eliut,  Mich. 
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SOLD  ON  TIME. 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  8,  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow.  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. .1  47  @1  50 


Medium.  1898,  choice . I  37  0>  — 

I’ca,  1898.  choice . 1  32  (S  I  35 

Bed  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  75  («  l  80 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  85  Cel  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  37 ^@1  40 

Black  T.  8.,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Dima,  California . 2  47  @2  50 

Green  Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 1  10  @  - 

Baits,  per  bushel . 1  02)£@1  05 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 1  15  @  — 

Scotch,  baits,  per  bushel . 1  071C@1  10 

BUTTKH- NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  21)4@  — 

Western,  firsts .  20)s@  21 

Western,  seconds .  18  @  11  <14 

Western,  thirds .  17  @  17^ 

State,  extras .  21  @  2154 

State,  firsts .  19  %  20 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  17  @  19 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  20  @  20)4 

Firsts .  19  @  19)4 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  20  @  — 

Firsts .  19  @  19)4 

Seconds .  17  @  18 

Western,  dairy,  best .  15)4®  10 

Imitation  creamery,  fancy .  18  ®  18)4 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13)4®  17 

Factory,  finest .  14>4@  14)4 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  14 

Bower  grades .  11)4®  12)4 

Bolls,  poor  to  fancy .  12  @  14)4 

BUTTEK— OLD. 

Creamery,  Western,  Summer,  finest .  17  @  18 

Summer  made,  poor  to  prime .  14  ®  10 

State,  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  best .  15  @  — 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  good .  13  @  14)4 

Western  factory.  Summer,  finest .  13)4®  13)4 

Thirds  to  firsts .  12  @  13 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  e.,  Fall  made,  col’d,  large,  fancy.  12  ®  12'4 

Fall  made,  white,  large,  fancy .  12  @  124 

Barge,  choice .  ....  114®  1194 

Good  to  prime .  10)4®  11 

Barge,  common  to  fair .  9  @  10 

Fall  made,  small,  colored,  fancy .  124®  13 

Fall  made,  white,  fancy, .  12)4®  124 

Good  to  choice .  12  @  12)4 

Small,  common  to  fair .  9  ®  11 

Bight  skims,  small,  choice .  9)4®  10 

Bight  skims,  large,  choice .  8)4®  9 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  8)4®  9 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, .  8  ®  8)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  74®  74 

J’art  skims,  common  to  fair .  0)4®  7 

Full  skims .  4)4@  5 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  doz...  13  @  — 

Western,  f.  g.,  firsts,  northern  sections.. .  13  ®  — 

Kentucky,  fresh,  good  to  choice .  12)4®  — 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime .  124®  12)4 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime .  124®  12)4 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  45  ®  — 

Duck,  Baltimore,  per  doz .  18  @  20 

Virginia,  per  doz .  15  @  18 

Other  Southern,  per  doz .  15  ®  18 

Goose,  per  doz .  25  ®  i>0 

EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Choice,  per  lb .  94@  94 

Prime,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Bow  grades,  per  lb .  04@  8 

Chops,  per  lb .  2)4@  — 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  14®  174 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

A pplc8,  Spy,  Northern .  3  50  @6  00 

Baldwin.  State . 3  75  @4  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  75  @  5  00 

Greening,  Northern .  5  00  @  6  00 

Greening,  State  and  Western .  3  50  @  6  (XI 

Russet .  2  75  @3  75 

Common  varieties .  2  00  @  2  50 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes .  1  00  @  3  00 

Grape  fruit,  Florida,  boxes .  6  00  ®12  00 

Russets,  boxes .  4  00  @  9  (X) 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  00  @  3  50 

Choice  to  fancy .  3  50  @  4  00 

Extra  fancy .  3  75  @  4  50 

Seedlings .  2  00  @  3  00 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red,  per  case .  4  60  ®  5  50 

Abbaka,  per  case .  4  50  @  5  00 

Smooth,  Cayenne .  5  00  @  5  75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  qt.  20  @  30 

Open  crates,  per  quart .  15  @  28 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West.  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Blaok  bear . 

00 

@ 

25 

00 

12 

00 

© 

20 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5 

(XI 

@ 

10 

00 

3 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

Otter . 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

6 

(X) 

@ 

7 

00 

Beaver,  large . 

7 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

6 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

Medium . 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

4 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

Small . . 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

2 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

Silver  Fox . 

.25 

00 

@100 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  Fox . 

75 

@ 

2 

to 

1 

40 

@ 

1 

60 

Gray  Fox . 

80 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

70 

Wolf,  prairie . 

70 

@ 

8) 

60 

@ 

70 

Timber . 

,  2 

50 

@ 

3 

00 

1 

50 

@ 

2 

25 

Wolverine . 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

60 

@ 

3 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

35 

@ 

50 

20 

@ 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

25 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 

26 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

5 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  blaok . 

.  1 

25 

@ 

1 

35 

1 

10 

@ 

1 

20 

Half-striped — 

80 

@ 

90 

65 

@ 

75 

Striped . 

40 

@ 

45 

35 

@ 

40 

White . 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

75 

@ 

90 

60 

@ 

75 

Opossum,  large . 

24 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

23 

Medium . 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Small . 

6 

@ 

7 

5 

@ 

6 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

.  2 

00 

@ 

2 

60 

1 

25 

@ 

1 

60 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

Winter . 

11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

11 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Kits . 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

— 

GAME. 


■nglish  snipe,  prime  to  oholee,  per  dox.l  60  ©2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choioe.  per  doz. I  00  ©2  50 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  60 

WUdduoks, canvas, 61bs&overtop’r,ppr2  00  ®2  60 
Red  heads,  6  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  35  @1  10 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  60  @  75 

Mallards,  per  pair .  50  @1  (0 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  35  ®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  30  @  35 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  78 )4@ 

No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  79)4@ 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y.,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  84  @ 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  8f4@ 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  43  @ 

No.  2  in  elevator .  42  @ 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  42  @ 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  42  @ 

Oats.  No.  2  White .  36  @ 

No.  3  White .  35  @ 

No.  2  mixed .  33  @ 

No.  3  mixed .  314@ 

Rejected .  30)4® 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  —  @ 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  57)4@ 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  63  @ 

State  and  Jersey. .  58  @ 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  W est.  del.  56  @ 

Feeding,  New  York .  42  @ 


HAY  AND  BTBAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lba . . 
Oat,  per  100  lba . 


.60 

.50 

.40 

.40 

.40 

,30 

85 

80 


® 

® 

@ 

® 

@ 

© 

© 

© 


43 

35)4 

33)4 

33 

34 


64 

59 

62 

46 


65 

57 

50 

60 

53 

40 

40 

36 


HONEY. 


State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  il  ©  12 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  56  @  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  orop  of  1898,  oholoe .  16  ©  — 

Prime .  14  @  16 

Bow  to  medium .  9  @  11 

New  Y ork  State,  orop  of  1897  .  7  @  9 

Olds .  2  ®  5 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898.  oholee .  17  @  18 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  15 

Paolflo  Coast,  orop  of  1897  .  6  ®  12 

Olds .  2  @  5 

German,  eto.,  crop  of  1898  .  62  ®  6u 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  2j@l  73 

Seconds  .  7ft®  1  oO 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choioe,  per  lb .  6 0@  75 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  3u@  40 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  25 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00©  1  23 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz  .  76®  1  00 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  40®  60 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  00®3  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  . .  5  00®6  00 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 1  60® 2  00 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED 

"Spring”  lambs,  each .  3  00  ®7  00 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  'M®  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  ©  7 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  ®  6 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  6  ®  6 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  ©  t)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ©  6 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  va.,  hand-ploked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  ©  .  )4 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  8)4©  8;* 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  6  ®  5)4 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4®  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  4)4®  6 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2iS4®  3 

Hlokorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  to  @2  61 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3)4©  4)4 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  new,  No.  1,  per  bbl .  7  50®  9  00 

Second  crop.  No.  1,  per  bbl .  6  50®  8  IK) 

No.  2,  per  bbl .  4  (XI®  5  50 

German,  per  110-lb  sack .  1  75®  — 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack .  2  00®  2  25 

Bong  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . .  2  60®  2  75 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  2  25®  2  40 

Maine.  Bliss  Triumph,  per  suck .  2  00©  2  15 

State  &  west'n,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.  2  00®  2  25 

Bong,  in  bulk,  per  110  lbs .  2  00®  2  12 

Per  sack .  2  00®  2  12 

Poor  to  good .  1  50®  1  75 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J..  per  bill .  2  50®  3  50 

Swedesboro.  N. ,).,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

POULTRY— DRESSED— FRESH  K 1  BLED. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb _  12  @  12)s 

Mixed  weights,  average  best .  11'4©  12 

Young  toms,  average  best .  10)4®  11 

Young  toms,  heavy .  10  ©  — 

Old  toms .  10  ®  — 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  2-lb  to  pair,  per  lb _  35  @  45 

Phila.,  3  lb  to  pair,  per  lb .  28  ©  33 

Phlla.,  4  lb  to  pair  and  over .  20  @  25 

Chickens,  Phila..  good  to  choice,  per  lb  17  @  19 

Phila.,  fair  to  good .  13  @  15 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  12  ®  — 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy .  12  @  — 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy...  11)4®  — 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  12  ©  — 

Iced,  prime .  11)4®  — 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy . . .  19  («  20 

Western,  fancy. .  18  @  19 

Western,  small  and  slips .  15  ®  17 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  do/.....  I  75  ©  5  to 
Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  2  60  ©  3  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  11  ©  — 

Chickens,  per  lb .  10  ©  - 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  ©  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks .  50  ©  75 

Geese . .  75  ®  1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  ®  30 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  4  0  @7  no 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . »  60  ©3  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Ch’ston,  extra,  doz.  bunch.  5  00  @  6  00 
Charleston,  prime,  per  doz.  bunch..  3  50  @  5  00 
Charleston,  culls,  per  doz.  bunches.  2  (XI  @2  50 


Beets,  Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @  1  60 

Southern,  per  100  bunches .  1  50  @7  00 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100  .  8  00  ®18  00 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate .  3  00  @  4  00 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00  @  1  50 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @  1  50 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case .  3  (HI  @  3  50 

Celery,  State,  per  doz .  15  @  75 

California,  per  doz .  25  @125 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  1  (X)  @  6  IX) 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00  @2  00 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bbl . ; .  4  00  @  8  00 

Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket . 2  (X)  @  5  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  65  @  1  75 

Connecticut,  White,  per  bbl .  3  00  @  9  00 

Connecticut,  Red,  per  bbl .  1  50  @  2  75 

Connecticut,  Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @  2  50 

Orange  County,  White,  per  bag .  3  00  @5  00 

Orange  County,  Red,  per  bag .  1  00  @  2  25 

Western,  Yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  50  @1  75 

Western,  Red,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75  @2  25 

Western,  White,  per  d.  d.  bbl .  3  00  @  6  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  1  00  ®  1  25 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  (X)  @  2  50 

Peas,  Cai.,  per  small  box .  2  50  @  3  50 

Romaine.  Bermuda,  per  box .  2  00  ®  2  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  (X)  @2  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  1  50  ©  2  50 

Florida,  per  basket .  1  (X)  @2  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  per  crate . 3  (XI  @  5  00 

Green,  per  crate .  4  00  @  5  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  100  @500 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  90  @  1  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  8pring,  6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 11  @13 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 13  @14 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16 

Medium  choice . 15  @16 

Quarter . 15  @17 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average . 13  @14 

Quarter  average . 13  @14 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12)4@13 

Burry  and  defective . 9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective . 7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @i7 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

Territory,  fine  choice . 14  @16 

Fine  average:  . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 14  @15 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  89,  sent  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  discusses  the 
cow  pea,  giving  a  very  fair  description  of  varie¬ 
ties,  cultivation,  fertilizing,  and  also  the  value 
of  this  pea  for  green  manuring  or  feeding  to 
stock. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  (Lafayette) 
Issued  a  bulletin  on  the  sugar-beet  seed.  It  says 
the  sugar  beet  is  a  highly  bred  plant,  and  only 
seed  of  the  best  quality  should  be  used,  espe¬ 
cially  when  conducting  experiments  to  test  a 
locality  for  sugar-beet  raising.  The  Station  has 
a  small  quantity  of  high-class  seed  which  it  will 
distribute  to  farmers  in  Indiana. 

Bulletin  No.  40  of  the  Wyoming  Station  (Lar¬ 
amie)  discusses  the  trees  of  Wyoming  and  how 
to  know  them.  It  is  a  popular,  well-illustrated 
pamphlet,  describing  the  various  trees  found  in 
Wyoming,  with  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit.  It  also  contains  a  strong  plea 
for  a  Government  protective  policy,  that  should 
guard  the  forest  and  spare  the  trees.  An  excel¬ 
lent  pamphlet  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
western  timber  culture. 

Those  who  are  Interested  in  the  articles  on 
fumigation  of  nursery  stock  would,  probably, 
like  to  read  Bulletin  No.  122  of  the  California 
Station  (Berkeley).  This  bulletin  gives  a  history 
of  fumigation  in  California.  In  that  State,  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  done  in  outdoor  fumiga¬ 
tion.  Thousands  of  peach  trees  are  being  fumi¬ 
gated  each  year  in  the  larger  orchards.  One 
thing  brought  out  in  this  bulletin  is  the  fact  that, 
in  this  outdoor  work,  the  operators  are  unable 
to  give  the  exact  amount  of  gas  needed,  as  they 
cannot  exactly  estimate  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  tent  that  covers  the  tree.  A  good  deal  of  the 
work  is  done  by  guess,  and  in  some  cases,  too 
much  of  the  cyanide  is  used,  to  the  injury  of  the 
trees.  All  this  shows  how  important  it  is  to  be 
accurate  in  the  measurement  of  the  chemicals. 

Bulletin  No.  53,  of  the  West  Virginia  Station 
(Morgantown),  discusses  commercial  fertilizers, 
giving  a  list  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  State  laws  regarding  their  sale,  and 
other  interesting  matter.  In  former  years,  w€ 
have  spoken  of  what  is  known  as  “  The  Natural 
Plant  Food,”  manufactured  by  the  American 
Fertilizer  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  bul 
letin  states  how  this  stuff  has  been  sent  into 
West  Virginia.  The  manufacturers  wouli  not 
comply  with  the  fertilizer  law,  and  attemp'.edto 
dodge  it.  Analyses  cf  this  fraudulent  stuff  show 
that  it  contains  one  per  cent  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  nearly  16  per  cent  unavailable 
There  is  no  po'ash  and  no  nitrogen.  It  has  a 
fertilizing  value  of  only  $2  per  ton,  and  seems  a 
mixture  of  raw  phosphate  rock,  and  green  sand 
from  New  Jersey.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  frauds  in  the  fertilizer  business,  and  i> 
seems  strange  that,  in  these  days,  the  stuff  can 
be  sold  at  all. 

Some  Diseases  of  Wheat  and  Oats —The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  (Wooster)  issues  a  bulletin 
with  this  heading.  The  wheat  smuts  are  dt- 
scribed  and  explained,  and  the  process  of  prop 
agation  given  Some  varieties  are  moresuscepti 
ble  to  affection  than  others;  these  should  be 
avoided.  Smutted  seed  is  the  usual  source  of 
smut  infection.  Rust  of  wheat,  and  wheat  sc  tb 
are  also  treated.  It  is  noted  that  treatment  of 
seed  which  successfully  prevents  Stinking  smut 
on  wheat  is  ineffectual  against  Loose  smut.  It 
is  recommended  that  grain  be  soaked  four 
hours  in  cold  water,  then  set  aside  four  hours 
more  in  wet  sacks,  and  finally  treated  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  hot  water  at  132  or  133  degrees  F., 
for  five  minutes.  It  is  stated  that  the  seed 
will  be  injured  by  this  treatment,  and  one-half 
more  seed  must  be  sown  per  acre  to  compensate 
for  this  injury.  The  results  of  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  by  the  hot  water  and  other  treatments  are 
tabulated — also  of  a  large  number  of  trials  for 
oat  smuts.  The  practical  value  of  this  bulletin 
is  Dearly  all  included  in  the  last  two  pages, 
where  the  different  methods  of  treatment  for  the 
various  smuts  are  concisely  given.  The  hot- 
water  treatment  as  given  for  oat  smut  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Immerse  the  oats,  contained  in  a  suitable 
open  vessel,  for  10  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
133  degrees  F  ,  seven  minutes  at  136  degrees,  cr 
five  minutes  at  140-142  degrees.  Empty  at  once 
upon  a  cleaD  floor,  and  dry  by  stirring. 


Wood  Ashes 

Direct  from  Canada,  col-  i 
lected  by  ourselves  in  the  bard-  1 
wood  districts,  tested,  and  shipped  1 
under  our  own  guarantee  of 

strength  and  purity.  Buy  ashes  or 
[  other  fertilizers  only  of  responsible  ( 

!  concerns.  Our  twenty-five  years  in  | 

I  business,  ample  capital  and  facili-  i 
i  ties,  combine  to  make  our  guarantee 
i  of  value. 

!  BONE  AND  WOOD-ASH  FERTILIZER, 

i  $25  per  ton.  An  excellent  combina- 
1  tion.  Write  for  particulars. 

1  RflWIYFR  fertilizer  company, 

i  DU  If  I\Ll  1  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

!  Manufacturers  of  Special  and  Gen- 
i  eral  Fertilizers  for  all  crops  and 
*  all  soils,  liowker's  Lawn  Dressing. 
j  Everything  in  the  fertilizer  line. 

Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited  to  make  their  case 
known  In  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  It. 


600 -acre  Farm— Good  buildings  and 
fence.  Healthy  location.  Terms  reasonable. 

Box  25,  Irwin,  Va. 


Collie  Pups,  Chester  Swine,  Mammoth 

Artichokes.  CHAS.  PAINE,  So.  Randolph,  Vt. 


Red  Kidney  and  Marrow  Beans  for 

seed.  82.50  per  bushel.  C.  A.  INGALLS  &  SON, 
Norton  Hill.  N.  Y. 


Wanted— Position  on  largre  farm  by 
young  man.  Graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Good  references.  Box  61,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


Plum  Trees  —  Bradshaw,  Lombard, 
Gueii.  Reine  Claude,  Abundance,  etc.,  $8;  extra  size, 
$10  per  WO.  Catalogue.  8CIPIOV1BLE  NURSERIES, 
Scipioville.  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Every  reader  to  send  for  our 
circular  of  Buff  Cochins  at  farmers’  prices. 

CHAS.  D.  THOMAS,  Slatingtou,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Cockrrkls,  pureVed, 

$1.50  Also,  eggs.  Chester  Boar,  7  months  old,  $10. 
AMOS  F.  EBY,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY  POTATO. 

Best  this  season.  Sworn  statement  yield  ng  at  rate 
of  977  bu.  $  acre.  75c.  Plb.;  3  lbs.,  $2.  Send  for  circular 
and  testimonials.  C.  M.  Robinson,  Manorville,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
OBKRL1N  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY,  Oberlln,  O. 


Summer  School  of  Agriculture 

A  course  of  study  will  be  given  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  at  ORCHARD  FARM,  during  June, 
July  and  August  FIELD  STUDY  will  be  a  special 
feature,  and  instruction  given  in  the  business  re¬ 
quirements  of  farming  and  fruit-growing. 

Add'ess  GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


HEALTH  AND  BUSINESS. 

I  offer  for  sale,  a  four-fifths  interest  in  a  new  and 
growing  town,  situate  in  Western  Colorado  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  finest  frultregions  in  the  country, 
it  has  railroad  facilities,  schoo  s.  and  churches  and 
offers  spec  al  advantages  for  the  estab  ishing  of  a 
county  bank.  The  peculiar  climatic  conditions  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  particularly,  to  consumptives  and  asth¬ 
matics.  For  particulars  address 

JOHN  P.  BROCK  WAY, 

801  Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Col. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  laive 

Quickly  heals  cuts  and  sores.  Postpaid  for  25  cents 
s  Iver  or  stamps,  witli  valuab’e  samples  from  our 
Farm  and  Family  Supply  case.  F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO., 
53  Tenth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$13.25  BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

Don’t  buy  a  bicycle  before  you  write  for  our  1SW 
Catalogue.  2nd  hand  wheels  from  $5.00  up  no  MON  ky 
<  KWPIKRD  in  Advurt.  •  ■  A'idr*"  VICTOR  M  AN'F'G  CO 
I»p|»t.  C  69,  295  and  297  Fifth  Are.,  Chicago,  HI. 


CMNQ  Revolver*,  eto.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 
uUlvO  Great  Western  Gun  WorkB,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  Is  the  time  for  11111011  Pill  IP  VC  t0  sIeel’ 
farmers  to  put  TV  UUIIUIlUUlVO  with 

“  PUMA.” 

HDWARD  K.  TAYLOK,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

Lambs.  Calves,  Choice  Broilers,  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples.  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  <t  CO.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


Fn  UC  Ilf  ITT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  Ntnlllj  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation*. 


Do  You  Want 
Any  More 
Pro 
? 


of  the  merits 
Of  our 


HAND 

Cultivator 


Well  we  have  hundreds  of  letters  just  as 
good  as  this; 

Gentlemen:  The  Cultivator  came  to  hand  a 
few  days  ago  and  I  am  delighted  with  iu 
.  H.  T.  Cunningham. Carrollton,  Miss. 
.25  for  sample  delivered.  AgentM  wanted, 

MFC,  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Rock  Falls,  111. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 


Price  alone 

Poultry  Keeper . $0.50 

Inter-State  Poultry  man . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders  . . ._. . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER .  1-00 


Total . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
Rural  NEW-YoRKER.-both one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  Tub  rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  NEW  YORK. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 


That  condition  Is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 

with  JACKSON’S  Round 

===.  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45  years  we  have  been  making  these 
Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
—  and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 

Cement  &c.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson,  3rd  Av,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Bogus  Commission  Merchants  — 
I  seldom  go  around  the  markets  without 
hearing  more  or  less  about  these  leeches 
upon  trade.  Their  tricks  are  numerous, 
but  always  dishonest.  Some  of  them 
have  stores  in  the  commission  district, 
some  do  not.  Sometimes  they  advertise 
from  cigar  stores,  barber  shops,  or  even 
private  houses,  and  make  arrangements 
with  the  transportation  companies  to 
have  goods  delivered  at  some  other  place. 
These  rascals  generally  make  extrava¬ 
gant  promises,  and  in  this  way  secure 
large  shipments.  They  generally  for¬ 
get  these  promises  when  they  get  the 
produce.  Beware  of  them  ! 

X  X  X 

Potatoes  — Planters  are  complaining 
of  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  pota¬ 
toes  suitable  for  seed,  yet  receipts  in  the 
general  market  here  are  larger  than  one 
week  ago,  and  prices  are  somewhat  low¬ 
er.  Stock  must  be  sound  and  choice  to 
bring  outside  quotations,  and  some  deal¬ 
ers  consider  these  quotations  extreme. 
The  Bermuda  potatoes  continue  to  sell 
at  high  prices,  but  the  demand  seems 
strong.  The  quality  of  these  is  good  ;  I 
have  never  seen  finer  ones  than  during 
the  past  two  weeks.  Many  German  po¬ 
tatoes  have  arrived,  and  arrivals  of 
Scotch  have  been  heavy.  At  prices  now 
prevailing  here,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
some  dealers  in  the  country  are  to  get 
their  money  back  at  the  prices  they 
have  been  paying. 

X  X  X 

Cheese. — Prices  for  this  are  higher 
than  for  a  long  time.  This  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  makers,  and  reports  come  from 
the  producing  districts  that  the  factories 
are  all  starting  up.  What  becomes  of 
the  good  cheese?  It  is  di  fid  cult  to  buy 
any  in  the  stores  here,  and  so  much  poor 
cheese  has  gone  abroad  that  it  has  nearly 
ruined  our  export  trade.  Sometimes  our 
grocer  has  some  excellent  cheese,  and 
after  eating  it  we  go  back  for  more  only 
to  find  that  one  all  sold  out,  and  another 
one  of  very  inferior  quality  being  cut. 
We  want  good  cheese,  and  we  want  it 
every  day  in  the  year.  Thousands  more 
have  the  same  want.  If  all  could  get 
what  they  want,  the  consumption  of 
cheese  would  be  increased  many  fold, 
and  that  would  do  away  with  much  of 
the  surplus  milk  now  bothering  the  milk 
dealers,  and  thus  help  to  solve  the  milk 
problem. 

X  X  X 

“Koe  Shad!  Roe  Shad!”— This 
cry  is  a  common  one  in  the  markets  now, 
and  one  sees  everywhere  the  scaly  beau¬ 
ties,  for  this  fish,  though  a  bony  one  in¬ 
side,  is  truly  a  beauty  on  the  fish  stands. 
Shad  are  now  becoming  very  plentiful, 
and  the  price  is  becoming  quite  reason¬ 
able.  The  first  fish  of  the  season  of  this 
variety  came  to  the  market  several  weeks 
ago,  coming  from  as  far  south  as  North 
Carolina,  and  bringing  a  high  price. 
Then  later,  they  came  from  farther  up 
the  coast,  until  now  the  harbor  and  river 
here  are  dotted  with  long  rows  of  poles, 
a  sign  of  the  shad  nets  beneath.  The  roe 
shad  are  preferred  by  many,  and  bring 
higher  prices  than  what  are  called  buck 
shad  ;  but  a  little  later  in  the  season, 
any  of  them,  of  good  size,  may  be  bought 
for  25  cents  apiece.  The  shad  is  one  of 
the  finest  fishes  that  we  have,  and  is  in 
great  demand  at  this  season,  immense 
numbers  of  them  being  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  here. 

X  X  X 

A  Valuable  Load.— It  is  said  that 
the  choicest  goods  are  usually  put  up  in 
small  packages.  I  was  in  a  commission 
house  when  Mr.  Ise,  whose  hothouse 
strawberry  business  was  described  in 
The  R  N  -Y.  last  year,  came  in  with  a 
small  package  in  his  hand,  which  was 
very  carefully  done  up.  On  opening  it, 
he  disclosed  a  number  of  neat  pasteboard 


boxes,  some  containing  two  and  some 
three  cups  of  beautiful,  firm,  glossy  hot¬ 
house  strawberries.  They  were  all  rated 
as  No.  1,  and  although  the  price  is  not 
nearly  so  high  now  as  earlier  in  the 
season,  the  little  package  that  he 
brought  in  in  one  hand,  was  worth  at 
wholesale  prices,  $35.  The  receiver  said 
that,  many  times,  that  package  would 
have  sold  for  $75.  Many  a  farmer  would 
have  to  take  a  pretty  good-sized  load  of 
his  produce  to  market  to  secure  that 
much  money  ;  but  then  there  is  always 
a  good  demand  everywhere  for  the  ord¬ 
inary  farm  products,  while  such  products 
as  these  are  wanted  only  in  limited 
quantities. 

X  X  X 

Belated  Cranberries. — I  saw  a  large 
pile  of  cranberries  in  crates  piled  up 
in  one  store.  They  came  from  southern 
New  Jersey.  The  commission  merchant 
said  that,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Winter,  the  shipper  sent  in  from  75  to 


100  crates  a  week  regularly.  The  berries 
were  fine,  and  he  had  no  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  $1.75  to  $2  a  crate  for  them.  Then 
they  ceased  coming,  and  he  supposed 
the  entire  crop  was  marketed.  But  now 
the  shipper  had  sent  several  hundred 
crates  all  at  once,  and  upon  examining 
them,  he  found  that  they  were  all  very 
soft,  so  much  so  that  the  regular  trade 
that  had  taken  the  other  berries,  could 
not  use  them  at  all.  The  result  is  that 
the  only  outlet  is  to  the  bakeries  where 
they  might  be  used  at  once  for  mak¬ 
ing  pies,  tarts  or  some  similar  delica¬ 
cies.  The  berries  had,  evidently,  been 
frosted  during  the  extreme  cold  weather, 
and  the  holder  who  had  been  expecting 
larger  prices,  had  overdone  the  matter, 
and  will  suffer  in  consequence.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  said  he  would  be  glad  to  get  $1  a 
crate  for  the  lot. 

X  X  X 

Hothouse  Products.— These  have 
bad  thei’-  ups  and  downs  th’s  Winter, 


the  recent  shortage  in  southern  products 
helping  their  sale  greatly.  Just  now, 

some  of  them  are  lower.  Southern  as- 

•  » 

paragus  has  been  coming  in  very  freely, 
and  this  has  lowered  the  demand  and 
the  price  for  the  hothouse  product,  until 
the  price  is  hardly  enough  to  pay  for 
shipping  any  more.  Lettuce  and  radishes 
have,  also,  begun  to  come  from  the 
South,  and  this  has  its  effect  on  these 
products.  Tomatoes  from  the  South  are 
very  scarce,  hence  the  demand  and  price 
for  the  hothouse-grown  are  good.  Cucum¬ 
bers  have  been  very  plentiful,  and  for 
this  reason,  prices  on  these  have  declined. 
Receipts  of  mushrooms  have  not  been  so 
large,  and  the  price  has  been  much 
better  than  at  this  season  during  the 
past  few  years.  Almost  no  hothouse 
grapes  are  now  sent,  not  enough  to  make 
them  worth  mentioning.  I  saw  one  lot 
of  hothouse  radishes  that  sold  very  slow¬ 
ly  because  they  were  of  a  dull,  rusty 
color  ;  the  color  should  be  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Looks  help  sales  wonderfully. 


Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 


Has  written  an  interesting  story  of  social 
life:  A  New  York  society  woman,  in  reduced 
circumstances,  agrees  to  chaperon  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  rich  Western  Senator  through  a 
European  tour.  See  this  week’s  number  of 


THE  SAT 
EVENING 

I  Founded  A°  D’.  1^28  l 

URDAY  \ 

POST 

->y  Benj. Franklin 

-  -  -■ 

(OR  1>111LADRLPHIA)  __ 

Dated  Saturday,  April  15. 

Other  specially  good  articles  in  this  week’s  issue 

include 


SHYNESS  A  FOE  TO  SUCCESS 

By  William  Mathews ,  LL.  D. 

Author  of  "  Getting  On  in  the  World,”  etc. 

—a  most  interesting  paper  to  young  men,  with 
plenty  of  illustrations  of  the  bashfulness  of 
well-known  men  in  the  world’s  history,  and 
how  it  was  conquered. 


Mr.  W  in.  George  Jordan  has  a  good  editorial 
on  “  Hurry,  the  Scourge  of  America.”  An  in¬ 
teresting  personal  sketch  of  “The  Many-Sided 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith — Artist,  Author,  Lec¬ 
turer,  Engineer,  Man  of  Affairs  ”  (illustrated). 

To  be  had  of  All  Newsmen  at  5  Cents  the  Copy 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Many  letters  from  many  farmers 

telling  of  the  wonderful  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS  Anti-Clog  WEEDER, 
have  been  printed  in  this  paper.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  every  one  of  them. 

See  full-page  advertisements  in  last  week’s  issue  and  issues  of  three, 
five,  seven  and  nine  weeks  ago.  Watch  for  next  week’s  advertisement. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

That  EVERY  FARmEH  can  afford  to  buy. 
8pecial  Introductory  Price  this  year  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Now  is  your  chance.  Don’t  fall  to  write 
us  at  once.  8chofield&Co.,  Mfrs.,  Freeport,  III. 

Keystone 
Adjustable 
Weeder 

Can  be  adjusted  from  30 
Narrowed  to  30  inches.  Inches  to  V4  feet. 

This  narrowing  device  permits  the  use  of  this 
weeder  long  after  other  weeders  are  set  aside. 
Depth  of  cut  regulated  by  wheel  In  front. 
No  shafts  to  hinder  working  close  to  fence. 
Positively  no  clogging. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  superior  points  of  the  “Key¬ 
stone  ”  over  all  other  weeders.  Write  for  prices  and 
territory. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., York,  Pa. 

ON  ANY  GROUND 

In  any  kind  of  soil, 
on  hillside  or  among 
rocks  and  stumps, 
you  can  cultivate 
thoroughly  and  ac¬ 
curately,  either  deep 
or  shallow  by  a  touch 
of  the  hand,  with  the 

_  “PENNSYLVANIA” 

=  CULTIVATOR 

For  rocky  or  stumpy  land  the  spring  hoe 
saves  time,  machinery  and  temper.  Send 
for  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 

THIS  SIDE  U  AY  D  A  U  F 

deliveri  H  A  I  KAEfclu 

Means  “Quick  Haying  Quality  Prime.” 

Leaves  hay  in  a  light,  loose  ■windrow,  where  it  is  cured 
by  the  action  ol'  the  air— not  bleached  by  the  sun,  hay 
retains  its  bright  green  color  and  all  the  essential  oils. 

It  turns  the  hay 
Completely. 


You  can  begin  raking  quicker 
than  with  a  sulky  rake,  saves  -sj-  t  ld 

the  use  of  a  tedder,  does  not  f  .  d  . 

gather  stubble,  manure  or  f“‘  <,nd 

other  trash.  Reduces  the  cost  of  harvesting  a  crop 
of  hay.  More  about  this  and  the  Keystone  May 
Loader  in  our  FREE  circulars.  Write  for  them. 

KEYSTONE  MANFG.  CO..  24  RIVER  ST.,  STERLING,  ILL 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILL  and  ENGINES 

▲  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feed*  and 
Gig-Buck.  Back  motion  ol  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  .Spring  Harrow*, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc. 
Mention  thi»  paper.  „  ,  _ 

HENCH  dt  DROMGOL.D,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 

THE  NEW 

RUMELY 

THRESHER. 


It  possesses  so  many  points  of  superiority  that  every 
farmer  should  demand  its  use  when  he  lias  his  giuiu 
threshed.  Combines  all  the  points  of  the  apron  and 
vibrator  principles.  It  threshes  fast  enough  to  suit 
the  tliresliernian.  It  threshes  clean  enough  to  suit 
the  farmer.  Catalogue  of  Kumeley  Threshing  5! a- 
chlncry,  Engines,  Horse  Powers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.,  FREE. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


Vac- 


The  World  Takes  All 


a 


imm 


The  yjrf. 

McCormick 

Harvesters  and  Binders, 

Reapers, 

Mowers, 

Corn  Harvesters, 

Rakes, 

Fodder  Shredders, 

are  absolutely  the  Best  Known  to  the  Buying  World. 

CHICAGO. 


our  output  arid  calls  for  more/ 

although  we  built  and  sold  the  unparalleled  number  of 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-therefore 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfaetery. 

I  deliver  freeon  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  Ran  Francisco  andothor  polai*. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.(  or  CHICAGO-  ILL. 

PUU8I  MENTION  THIN  PAPKB 


From  seed  time  to  harvest,  you  wiU 
find  use  every  day  for  the 
Iron  Age  Implements. 

The  Iron  Age  Dou¬ 
ble  Wheel  Hoe 

weeds,  plows  and 
cultivates.  Sim¬ 
plest,  strongest. 


if  ft  rriiif  rtf frrffrffrrwrr"HW/ 


Every  ounce  of  “push'  on  tne  iron 
Age  Double  Wheel  Hoe  goes  di¬ 
rect  to  the  work.  No  power  is  lost. 
It  wins  the  battle  with  weeds  and 
saves  a  hired  man’s  wages.  Like  all 
the  famous  Iron  Agk  implements 
it  has  been  perfected  by  63  years  of 
constant  study  and  successful  man-  i 
ufacture  of  farm  and  garden  imple¬ 
ments.  Farmers  without  it  cannot 
compete  with  those  who  use  it.  The 
handsome  Iron  Age  Book  for ’99 
describes  them  ail.  We  will  send  it 
free. 

Bateman  Bfg.  Co.  Boxl02,  Srenloch,  S.  J. 


BIGGEST  LITTLE 

BUG  KILLER 

ON 

Earth “ 


Excellent  for 
“brushing”  in 
clover  and 


Eclipse  Weeder 

Adopts  an  Entirely  New  Principle  in  Weeders. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable  so  that  those  coming  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  plants  in  the  row  may  gradually  be 
raised  as  the  plants  increase  in  size.  It  means  that 
this  weeder  may  he  used  long  after  the  utility  of  all 
other  Weeders  has  ceased.  Has  39  oil  tempered 
spring  teeth,  all  adjustable  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
L1  I  LL  L  I1  |9  |lir  I  Ur  t°  stand  straight,  or  slant  to  or  from  the  plants. 
*-  L  L_  l—  »—  Stirs,  fines  and  pulverizes  all  the  top  soil  and  kills  all 

Adjustable  Shafts— fit  any  horse.  Send  at  once  for  special  weeder  circulcrs,  Ac. 
Sc  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.,  Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


KILLS 

POTATO 

BUGS 


weeds,  quack  grass,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER 


Easy  Cultivating 

moans  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  boy  can  work  the  Kraus  Cul 
tivator,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot 
levers.  Levers  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  wnil 
machine  is  moving.  The 


KRAUS 


Pivot 

Axle 


CULTIVATOR 


is  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  the  best  one 
made,”  say  farmers  who  use  it.  On  hill-sides  it  does  perfect  work.  Perfect 
row  crop  or  fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 
THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


POTATOES, 
CORN, 
BEANS, 
ENSILAGE 
"^DISTRIBUTE 
FERTILIZER. 

BY  MAIL 


CUTTERS, 
(HORSE  AND  HAND) 
SPRAYERS, 
DIGGERS, 
SORTERS, 
WEEDERS, CHURNS 
ANDLAWN  SWINGS 

CULTURE. (£*?>■ 


FREE,  A  -TREATISE  ON  POTATO 

THE  ONLY  CONCERN  INTHEWORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  JACK5DN.MICH.uS* 


_ one-fourth  expense  in  labor 

I  and  material  of  any  other  method. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Big  Profits. 
Sample,  $1.25,  delivered  free.  Write  forterms. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 


Have  stood  practical  farm 
tests  for  over  25  years.  Their 
sale  has  increased  in  that 
time  from  nothing  to  over 
30,000  tons  a  year.  The 
BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 
has  ample  capital  and  exper¬ 
ience  to  produce  fertilizers  of 
unsurpassed  crop-producing 
power  at  low  prices  to  the 
farmer. 

See  local  agents,  or  send’ 
to  us  for  free  copy  of  our 
new  Catalogue. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston, 
68  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
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DEEP  PLOWING  AND  LIME. 

A  GOOD  TEAM  FOR  A  POOR  FARM. 

What  It  Did  In  Virginia. 

Started.  With  Oats. — My  farm  contains  51  acres 
all  told.  Seven  years  ago,  a  portion  of  this  was  well 
covered  with  Broom  sedge,  and  the  old  Field  pine 
dotted  the  yellow  hillside.  This  land  is  rolling,  un¬ 
derlaid  with  heavy  clay,  and  has  a  gray  soil. 

This  Broom  sedge  was  first  turned  under,  running 
the  plow  very  deep,  turning  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  clay.  The  land  was  sown  to  oats.  After  harvest¬ 
ing  the  oats,  which  was  a  very  light  job,  the  ground 
was  again  plowed  very  deep,  and  seeded  to  wheat, 
sowing  300  pounds  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  acre,  also  sowing  grass 
seed.  I  harvested  about  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  but  got  a  very  poor 
stand  of  grass  ;  this  I  cut  for  hay  the 
following  year,  making  possibly  three 
tons  on  nine  acres  of  ground. 

The  following  Spring,  1  planted  the 
field  to  corn,  first  plowing  very  deep, 
this  time  about  10  inches.  We  had  a 
dry  season,  but  the  nine  acres  made  me 
360  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  I  seeded 
to  wheat,  sowing  one  bushel  of  seed 
and  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre,  and  harvested  144  bushels  of 
wheat. 

.Lime  Comes  In. — I  followed  this 
stubble  with  deep  plowing,  and  each 
morning,  I  harrowed  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  all  of  the  ground  that 
was  plowed  the  previous  day.  When  I 
had  finished  plowing,  I  went  over  the 
whole  with  the  harrow.  The  plowing 
was*  done  immediately  after  harvest, 
and  I  kept  on  first  harrowing  and  then 
dragging  (with  a  plank  drag)  each 
week  until  September  1,  then  I  ran 
furrows  20  feet  apart  each  way,  with  a 
shovel  plow  across  the  field,  making 
checks  20  feet  apart.  In  each  check,  I 
distributed  unslaked  lime  at  the  rate 
of  20  bushels  per  acre.  To  this  I  added 
well-rotted  manure  and  ashes  from  a 
tannery,  at  the  rate  of  80  bushels  per 
acre.  These  ashes  we  buy  at  30  cents 
per  load.  This  I  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  lime  at  the  time  of  spreading. 

I  was  very  careful  not  to  allow  the 
lime  and  manure  to  come  in  contact 
until  I  was  ready  to  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  which  I  did  with  a  shovel,  and 
ran  the  spring-tooth  harrow  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  ground  after  spreading. 

I  followed  up  this  harrowing  until  the 
top-dressing  was  thoroughly  mixed 
into  the  ground.  This  was  just  prior 
to  seeding ;  the  last  time  I  went  over 
the  field,  however,  I  used  the  drag. 

About  September  20, 1  commenced  seeding  to  wheat, 
one  bushel  of  good  clean  seed  wheat  and  200  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers  per  acre.  In 
February  I  sowed  1%  bushel  of  good  clover  seed  on 
the  nine  acres. 

The  Result. — I  have  never  seen  a  better  growth 
on  any  ground  than  this  wheat  made  ;  but  it  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  fly,  and  on  December  1,  it  appeared  to 
be  all  dead.  I  did  not  think  the  field  would  make  10 
bushels,  but  when  Spring  came,  the  wheat  began  to 
come  out,  and  I  felt  encouraged  until  just  before  har¬ 
vest,  when  I  noticed  that  my  wheat  was  still  affected 
by  the  fly,  and  was  falling.  When  I  cut  it,  in  some 
places,  half  of  it  was  down  and  did  not  fill ;  still  I 


thrashed  171  bushels  of  wheat,  and  have  one  of  the 
most  perfect  stands  of  clover  that  I  ever  saw  on  any 
land. 

When  I  seeded  this  field  the  last  time,  there  was  not 
a  clod  to  be  seen  in  the  entire  field.  I  had  45  of  my 
51  acres  in  cultivation  last  year,  16  in  corn  and  29  in 
wheat.  I  harvested  715  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  561 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  have  a  flattering  prospect  for 
15  tons  of  hay  on  the  same  nine-acre  field  from  which 
I  cut  about  three  tons  three  years  ago. 

If  farmers  want  to  improve  their  lands,  and  farm  for 
profit  at  the  same  time,  they  must  plow  deep  and  sow 
clover.  If  they  expect  to  raise  wheat  and  to  get  clover 
to  catch,  they  must  prepare  the  ground.  Don't  stop 


to  count  the  times  that  you  have  harrowed,  rolled  or 
dragged  the  ground,  but  examine  the  condition  and 
never  stop  working  it  until  the  clods  are  all  pulver¬ 
ized.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  been  reducing  the 
fertilizer  bill,  and  I  hope  to  be  able,  at  an  early  date, 
to  dispense  with  it  entirely.  I  did  not  mix  the  ma¬ 
nure  with  ashes,  but  used  them  separately  ;  that  is,  I 
used  ashes  and  lime  on  a  portion  of  the  field,  and  lime 
and  manure  on  the  rest.  I  could  see  no  difference  in 
the  wheat  or  grasses  so  far.  What  the  result  would 
have  been  had  the  lime  been  omitted,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  know  that  the  thorough  pulverization  is  of  im¬ 
mense  value  in  securing  good  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Elkton,  Va.  n.  B.  c.  G. 


ODD  THINGS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL 

WHY  WELL  WATER  18  COLD. 

Low-Temperature  Soil  Zone. 

Tlie  Coldest  Spot. — All  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  well  and  spring  waters  have  temperatures  below 
that  of  Summer  heat.  In  northern  Wisconsin,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  deeper  well  and  spring  water  has  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  44  to  55  degrees  in  September,  yet  the  tempex1- 
ature  of  the  surface  foot  of  soil  is  at  this  time  as  high 
as  68  to  75  degrees  F.  On  the  other  hand,  after  passing 
below  a  depth  of  50  to  80  feet  beneath  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  the  temperature  rises  at  an  average  rate  of  one 
degree  for  every  45  to  75  feet,  so  that,  at  a  depth  of 
1,200  feet,  it  is  usual  to  find  a  temper¬ 
ature  about  equal  to  that  of  the  sur¬ 
face  foot  of  soil  in  the  locality  in 
Summer. 

Speaking  then  with  reference  to  the 
Summer  conditions,  we  have  a  zone  of 
cold  soil  and  cold  water  placed  between 
two  zones  of  warmer  soil  and  warmer 
water.  This  zone  of  lowest  Summer 
temperature  is  from  20  to  80  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  for  each 
locality,  it  is  very  nearly  constant, 
varying  from  year  to  year  and  from 
month  to  month  only  one  or  two  de¬ 
grees.  The  temperature  of  this  cold 
zone,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it 
changes  appreciably  from  north  to 
south,  even  within  tne  limits  of  200  or 
300  miles.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
the  cold-soil  zone  has  a  temperature  in 
the  northern  part  of  43  to  45  degrees, 
in  the  central  portion  of  46  to  48  de¬ 
grees,  while  in  the  southern  portion, 
this  is  as  high  as  50  to  52  degrees,  as 
shown  by  taking  the  temperature  of 
the  water  of  wells  having  depths  of  20 
to  80  feet. 

The  “Why”  Ol  It.— To  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  the  cold-soil  zone, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  its  degree 
of  heat  is  an  average  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  cold  of  Winter  and  the  heat 
of  Summer,  and  lies  very  close  to  the 
mean  annual  air  temperature  of  a  given 
locality,  but  is  usually  a  few  degrees 
warmer. 

During  the  cold  days  and  nights  of 
Winter,  the  heat  stored  in  the  surface 
10  to  15  feet  of  soil  is  conducted  to  the 
surface,  and  lost  by  radiation  into 
space  and  by  conduction  to  the  air 
which  comes  against  the  surface,  so 
that,  before  Spring,  the  upper  two  to 
four  or  more  feet  have  fallen  from 
about  65  degrees  to  below  a  freezing 
temperature,  and  a  cold  wave  has  been 
set  up  which  slowly  progresses  down¬ 
ward  as  the  season  advances.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
seemingly  paradoxical  condition  of  the  ground  be¬ 
coming  colder  deep  below  the  surface  until  well  along 
into  the  Summer. 

When  the  heat  of  Summer  comes,  there  is  set  up  at 
the  surface  a  warm  wave  which,  like  the  cold  wave, 
travels  downward,  and  we  have  again  the  seemingly 
strange  fact  of  the  soil  growing  warmer  15  to  20  feet 
below  the  surface  until  well  along  into  the  Winter,  after 
the  surface  of  the  ground  has  again  become  frozen. 
That  is  to  say,  the  highest  temperature  of  the  soil  deep 
in  the  ground  is  reached  only  in  the  Winter,  and  the 
lowest  temperature  is  reached  only  late  in  the  Summer. 
Some  Strange  Facts. — This  is  the  explanation  of 


THE  JAPAN  CUT-LEAVED  PURPLE  MAPLE.  Fig.  120. 

See  Rubalisms,  Page  304. 
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the  fact  that  water  pipes  in  the  ground  may  continue 
to  freeze  after  the  weather  has  very  materially  mod¬ 
erated,  and  why,  when  thoroughly  frozen,  they  may 
not  thaw  out  until  some  time  after  the  frost  has  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  upper  layers  of  soil.  In  Winters  when 
the  ground  has  been  quite  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water  before  freezing,  so  that  each  cubic  foot  of  soil 
contains  from  20  to  30  or  40  pounds  of  water,  and  this 
is  frozen  to  a  depth  of  four  feet,  it  requires  a  large 
amount  of  sunshine  from  above  to  melt  this  ice,  and 
so  to  thaw  out  the  ground,  and  the  heat  comes  so 
slowly  upward  from  below  and  at  so  low  a  temper¬ 
ature  that  a  long  time  would  be  required  to  melt  the 
ice  if  this  were  the  only  source  of  heat.  To  melt  a 
pound  of  ice,  requires  142  heat  units,  and  each  heat 
unit,  if  used  in  connection  with  steam  to  drive  a  pis¬ 
ton,  is  capable  of  lifting  772  pounds  a  foot  high  ;  so 
that,  to  melt  80  to  160  pounds  of  ice  in  the  ground,  re¬ 
quires  142  times  80,  or  times  160  heat  units  to  do  this 
work.  This  being  true,  it  is  plain  that  the  cold  of 
Winter  tends  to  hold  a  zone  of  soil  below  its  level 
down  to  a  lower  temperature  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 

In  the  Summer,  when  the  sun  is  hot,  the  warming 
of  the  soil  is  rapid  at  the  surface,  and  this  sets  up  a 
wave  of  heat  which  travels  downward.  At  night,  the 
cooling  may  be  equally  rapid,  and  this  again  sets  up 
a  cold  wave  which  also  travels  downward,  and  in  the 
surface  four  feet,  there  are  diurnal  changes  of  temper¬ 
ature  large  at  the  surface  and  diminishing  until  they 
become  almost  insensible  at  the  latter  depth. 

The  warmest  time  in  the  24  hours  for  the  soil  18 
inches  below  the  surface  does  not  occur  until  about 
midnight,  and  the  coldest  time  at  the  same  depth  is 
not  reached  until  noon.  Here  we  have  the  apparently 
contradictory  fact  of  the  ground  getting  colder  18 
inches  below  the  surface,  when  the  surface  is  growing 
warmer,  and  of  growing  warmer  when  the  surface  is 
growing  colder.  These  daily  changes  in  the  soil 
temperature  become  less  and  less  with  the  depth,  un¬ 
til  at  four  feet,  they  are  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree. 

At  18  inches,  the  rise  and  fall  in  Summer  may  be  as 
much  as  two  to  five  degrees,  while  at  the  surface,  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  reading  of  the  thermometer  may  be  as  much  as 
20  and  even  40  degrees.  [i*bof.]  f.  h.  king. 

Wisconsin.  _ _ 

Van  Deman's  Fruit  Notes 

All  Sorts  of  Questions  Answered. 

Setting  Nut  Trees  Among  Fruit  Trees. 

X  would  like  your  advice  about  setting  fruit  and  chestnut  trees 
together.  Would  you  recommend  planting  the  American  chest¬ 
nut  seedling  trees  where  they  are  to  grow  to  be  grafted  another 
year,  or  set  them  in  a  nursery  row  to  be  grafted  before  setting  in 
the  field?  o  p.  r. 

Iowa. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  nut  trees  be  planted 
among  peach,  pear  and  plum,  or  any  other  kinds  of 
fruit  trees.  Plant  each  by  itself.  Such  costly  and 
valuable  trees  as  the  named  varieties  of  the  chestnut 
should  be  set  in  a  well-chosen  place,  and  given  all 
possible  care.  They  might  about  as  well  be  burned 
as  to  set  them  between  peach  trees.  Even  apple  trees 
are  badly  injured  by  peach  trees  planted  between 
them  ;  I  have  had  some  bitter  experience  in  that  very 
thing  myself.  The  peach  is  too  gross  a  feeder  to  risk 
as  a  close  neighbor  to  any  other  fruit  tree.  Neither 
would  I  interplant  any  of  the  other  orchard  fruits. 
Set  the  trees  mentioned  18  feet  apart  both  ways.  This 
will  do  for  the  chestnut  trees,  too,  for  if  they  should 
ever  get  big  enough  to  need  more  room,  they  can  be 
^iven  it  by  cutting  out  a  part  of  the  trees.  Inasmuch 
as  the  American  chestnut  seedlings  are  already  taken 
up,  or  supposed  to  be,  I  would  set  them  where  they 
are  to  stand  permanently,  and  graft  them  there,  in¬ 
stead  of  risking  another  removal  from  a  nursery  row . 

Grafting  Chestnuts. 

What  is  your  idea  of  grafting  the  Hathaway  chestnut,  which  is 
a  variety  of  our  native  species,  on  two-year-old  transplanted 
seedlings  now  in  the  nursery  rows  ?  Last  year,  I  grafted  some 
May  18,  and  also  some  J apan  kinds.  None  of  the  natives  grew,  and 

about  eight  per  cent  of  the  Japs,  which  were  killed  last  Winter. 

The  native  stocks  are  all  healthy.  6.  w.  L. 

Iowa. 

My  plan  would  be  to  graft  the  seedlings  late  this 
Spring  right  where  they  now  stand,  and  next  year 
transplant  all  that  make  grafted  trees.  This  will 
insure  having  the  kind  of  trees  that  are  desired  in  the 
orchard.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
grafts  ;  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  do  the  grafting 
in  the  orchard,  there  would  be  a  number  of  failures, 
consequently,  a  good  many  vacancies  or  seedlings. 
Moreover,  there  is  more  likelihood  of  the  grafts  grow¬ 
ing  if  the  stocks  are  standing  where  they  grew  than 
after  they  are  weakened  by  transplanting.  The 
bark  method  of  grafting  is  the  very  best  of  all  that  I 
have  ever  used  or  heard  of  being  tried.  There  is 


much  better  success  in  digging  a  little  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  setting  the  grafts  there  than 
at  any  place  above  it ;  and  I  have  set  them  at  all 
heights,  from  a  few  inches  to  25  feet  in  the  air. 
Underground,  no  wax  will  be  required,  but  a  plaster 
of  clay  over  the  wound  will  be  all  that  is  needed,  and 
sometimes  nothing  more  than  the  soil.  This  should 
always  be  packed  about  the  stock  and  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  scion.  A  sloping  cut  on  the  stock,  with  the 
graft  set  at  the  upper  side,  will  heal  much  better  than 
if  a  square  stump  is  made. 

Plums  and  Cherries  on  Their  Own  Roots. 

Twenty  years  asro,  when  beginning  my  nursery,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  sell  plums  and  cherries  on  their  own 
roots.  Prof.  Budd  recommends  planting  them  so,  but  I  find  my 
plums  and  cherries  on  their  own  roots  sprout  so  badly  that  they 
are  not  fit  for  sale.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  them  from  sprout¬ 
ing  ?  Is  it  proper  to  sell  such  in  general  trade  ?  a.  d.  r. 

Iowa. 

There  are  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  tried  growing  the  native  American  plums  and 
the  sour  cherries  that  they  flourish  better  so  than 
on  most  stocks  upon  which  they  are  budded.  All  are 
equally  certain  as  to  their  proneness  to  sprout,  and 
they  do  sprout  terribly.  I  once  planted  a  large  lot  of 
Richmond  cherry  and  Wild  Goose  plums  that  were  on 
their  own  roots,  and  they  grew  finely  and  bore  abund¬ 
antly — much  better  than  those  budded  on  the  most 
approved  stocks  known.  But,  Oh  !  the  sprouts  !  The 
more  the  trees  are  cultivated,  the  more  they  sprout, 
because  the  breaking  of  the  roots  by  the  plow  and 
cultivator  forces  up  sprouts  where  they  might  other¬ 
wise  not  come.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent  them  from 
growing,  so  far  as  I  know.  Of  course,  they  will  be 
less  numerous  when  the  trees  are  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
cultivated,  but  that  would  make  them  less  valuable 
for  fruit.  It  would  be  unfair  to  sell  nursery  trees  of 
this  character  unless  the  customers  were  told  just 
what  they  are  getting,  and  the  natural  results. 

Hybridizing  Oranges. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  I  have  made  a  note  of  some  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  different  periodicals,  of  something  that 
was  being  done  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

in  hybridizing  our  common  orange— Citrus  aurantlum— with  the 

Japan  shrub,  Citrus  trifollata,  and  known  here  as  the  Trifoliate 
orange,  that  is  so  much  used  in  that  country  as  a  stock  upon 
which  to  graft  the  orange.  These  articles  state  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  expert  has  succeeded  in  getting  several  hundred  trees  that 
are  hybrids  of  the  Sweet  orange,  a  native  of  the  tropics,  with  this 
Japan  shrub,  which  is  a  native  of  a  temperate  climate,  and  a 
deciduous  tree,  though  of  the  same  genus  as  the  Citrus  family  of 
fruits.  I  am  somewhat  skeptical.  These  species  are  readily 
grafted  together,  but  I  don’t  believe  they  can  be  crossed  in  the 
seed.  These  statements  say  we  are  to  see  great  results  from  this 
hybridizing,  one  writer  saying  that  he  expects  to  see  oranges 
grown  as  far  north  as  Little  Rock,  Ark.  J.  m. 

Florida.  < 

The  various  newspaper  notices  referred  to  by  J.  M. 
have,  also,  been  read  by  me,  and  if  I  did  not  know 
something  of  the  work  of  hybridizing  the  various 
species  of  the  genus  Citrus,  which  is  being  done  by 
the  Government  officials  referred  to,  and  the  men  who 
are  doing  it,  I  would  believe  there  is  almost  or  en¬ 
tirely  nothing  of  truth  in  some  of  the  reports.  There 
are  several  literary  scrap-gatherers  in  and  around 
Washington,  who  write  by  the  yard  upon  various 
topics  of  which  they  are  almost  or  entirely  ignorant, 
except  as  they  pick  up  some  points  from  those  who 
are  informed,  and  add  to  them,  largely  from  their 
imagination.  I  have  had  some  rather  sorry  experi¬ 
ences  myself  in  times  past,  by  these  gushing,  penny- 
a-liners  making  bungling  statements  about  certain 
facts  mentioned  to  them  rather  than  correct  ones. 

Some  of  the  reports  concerning  the  work  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  be  somewhat  exaggerated  or  misstated,  but  some 
very  interesting  and  promising  hybrids  have  been 
secured  between  the  tender,  sweet  oranges  and  the 
hardy  but  bitter- fruited  species ;  just  what  will  come 
of  them  no  one  knows,  but  they  may  lead  to  some¬ 
thing  very  valuable.  There  are  great  variations  in 
the  different  types  of  peaches,  and  why  may  there  not 
be  equally  great  ones  among  oranges  ?  We  know  that 
there  are  types  of  peaches  from  China  that  flourish  in 
Florida  but  will  not  survive  the  Winters  of  Georgia, 
and  that  the  peaches  that  endure  the  Winters  of  Iowa 
will  not  bear  a  peach  in  Florida ;  yet  they  are  all 
peaches,  and  good  ones,  too. 

The  variations  and  gradations  of  the  Citrus  fruits 
are  so  numerous  and  so  closely  allied,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  whether  certain  trees  bear  oranges  or 
lemons,  and  the  same  is  true  of  others  that  resemble 
both  lemons  and  limes,  oranges  and  pomelos ;  yet 
they  are  neither.  There  is  no  class  of  fruits  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  that  is  so  capable  of  variation, 
within  certain  limits,  as  the  Citrus  genus,  but  it  is 
not  wise  to  make  extravagant  and  speculative  state¬ 
ments  that  may  mislead  the  general  public  into  plant¬ 
ing  expensive  novelties  in  this  line.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Oonshiu  orange  of  Japan, 
which  is  called  Satsuma  in  Florida.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  all  edible  oranges,  especially  when  budded 
upon  Trifoliata  stock.  Some  interested  dealers  have 


boomed  it,  and  induced  people  to  plant  it  in  North 
Carolina  and  central  Texas,  which  I  opposed  at  the 
time.  The  result  has  been  a  complete  failure  north 
of  Florida.  Even  there,  it  had  been  badly  hurt  by 
frost.  As  I  personally  know  the  officials  who  have 
charge  of  the  work  of  crossing  the  Citrus  fruits,  their 
knowledge,  skill,  patience  and  strict  integrity,  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  be  likely  to  lead  any  one  far  astray. 
But  beware  of  believing  too  much  that  is  said  of  their 
work,  that  they  do  not  authorize. 

The  Truth  About  Plums. 

I  have  growing  about  1,000  plum  trees  on  Mississippi  bottom 
land,  in  extreme  southeastern  Iowa.  My  main  difficulty  is  rot.  I 
can  grow  large  crops  of  Wild  Goose,  Miner  and  Hawkeye,  but  I 
expect  the  market  to  be  oversupplied  with  these  in  a  few  years, 
and  want  to  know  what  I  can  grow  to  better  advantage.  Abun¬ 
dance  gives  one-third  of  a  crop  after  rot  takes  toll.  Burbank 
about  all  rotted.  Lombard  has  few  left  after  loss  from  rot, 
though  it  does  nobly  for  me  if  it  would  not  rot.  I  have  150  free¬ 
stone  Damson  trees  four  years  old  this  Spring.  They  have  not 
borne  yet.  I  expect  to  plant  more  of  them  this  Spring,  and  with 
my  present  information,  think  it  will  be  the  best  and  most  valu¬ 
able  plum  for  home  and  shipping;  that  is,  best  because  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  rot,  not  susceptible  to  curculio,  and  bears  transportation 
well.  Do  you  think  I  am  right  about  it  ?  I  planted  Moore’s  Arc¬ 
tic  last  Spring,  thinking  its  characteristics  similar  to  Damson. 

Am  I  right  about  that  ?  Do  you  think  Red  June  is  not  as  subject 
to  rot,  or  materially  less  so  than  Abundance  ?  What  good  kind 
of  plum  can  you  suggest  for  me  that  is  not  susceptible  to  rot  ?  I 
have  German  Prune  growing.  I  expect  to  plant  Kieffer  pear  this 
Spring  and  a  few  Koonce.  What  about  growing  Kieffer  pears 
on  bottom  land  ?  My  land  is  not  low  or  wet  or  mucky,  but  what 
we  call  black,  sandy  loam.  a.  l.  f. 

Montrose,  Iowa. 

Among  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  Japan  plums, 
there  are  some  bad  ones.  Rot  is,  perhaps,  their  worst 
fault.  It  can  he  kept  almost  under  perfect  control  by 
prompt  and  thorough  treatment  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  This  should  begin  early  in  the  season,  some 
think  before  the  buds  open,  so  as  to  kill  the  lurking 
germs  of  the  disease  on  the  bare  trees.  All  mummied 
fruit  on  and  under  the  trees  should  be  carefully  gath¬ 
ered  and  burned  at  once.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  infection.  Full  and  explicit  directions  for 
preparing  the  mixture  and  applying  it  will  gladly  be 
given  A.  L.  F.  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  offi¬ 
cials,  and  the  same  is  true  in  every  State,  with  regard 
to  others  who  may  be  similarly  troubled. 

At  the  present  time,  the  people  who  buy  the  fruit  in 
the  markets  seem  to  prefer  the  bright  red  plums  of 
the  American  types,  rather  than  the  purplish  or  yel¬ 
low  Japan  kinds.  It  is  color  that  sells  them,  for  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Japans  in  flavor  after 
they  are  cooked.  There  are  no  plums  that  I  have 
ever  tested,  stewed,  canned  or  preserved,  that  are 
equal  to  them,  except  the  Agen  or  French  prune. 
Time  will  bring  their  good  qualities  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  although  just  now  they  are  not  generally  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  markets  will  be 
oversupplied  with  really  first-class  plums  of  any  kind. 
If  any  other  Japan  variety  is  planted  than  Burbank, 
Abundance  and  Red  June,  Wickson  would  be  my 
choice,  although  it  has  the  fault  of  blooming  very 
early,  and  is,  therefore,  more  liable  to  be  caught  by 
Spring  frosts  than  some  others.  Red  June  is  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  rot  than  Abundance  and  several  others,  is  very 
early,  but  is  not  of  high  quality.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Damsons  are  profitable,  and  the  demand  is  nearly 
always  greater  than  the  supply.  They  do  not  rot 
much,  and  bear  heavily.  My  advice  is  to  plant  them. 
Farleigh  is  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  of  the  Dam¬ 
son  type. 

German  Prune  is  a  name  that  is  used  rather  indis¬ 
criminately  for  various  kinds  of  plums  that  closely 
resemble  each  other.  There  are  some  variations  among 
them  as  to  size,  quality  and  some  other  points,  and 
this  accounts  for  some  of  the  conflicting  reports.  In 
a  number  of  places  where  the  European  plums  do  not 
usually  succeed  well,  the  German  Prune,  or  one  or 
more  varieties  that  go  under  that  name,  bear  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  are  hurt  but  little  by  rot  or  the  curculio. 
In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  where  both  these  troubles  are 
very  bad,  I  have  seen  trees  under  this  name  loaded 
with  perfect  fruit,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same 
might  not  occur  in  southern  Iowa.  Fellenberg  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  this  type  of  plums. 
The  term  German  Prune  is  so  indefinite  that  it  should 
be  dropped  entirely  as  applied  to  any  special  variety, 
and  applied  simply  to  a  type  of  the  plum  family. 

The  soil  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  if  not  wet,  is 
good  for  the  Kieffer  pear,  and  the  trees  will  and  do 
grow  there  luxuriantly,  in  some  cases  almost  if  not 
entirely  too  much  so,  and  are  attacked  by  blight  to 
some  extent,  notwithstanding  that  this  variety  is  al¬ 
most  proof  against  that  malady.  The  smut  fungus  is 
always  bad  in  such  low  places,  and  while  it  does  not 
check  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  it  gives  it  a  very  ugly 
appearance.  This  can  be  overcome  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  any  of  the  sulphate-of-copper 
remedies.  It  will  pay  well  to  use  it. 


The  late  Spring  has  held  back  the  fruit  blossom 
buds,  thus  reducing  risk  of  injury  from  late  frosts. 
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HOW  MARYLAND  FIGHTS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

FUMIGATION  IN  THE  NUBSEBY. 

How  and  Why  It  Is  Done. 

|  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  | 

Pabt  III. 

Peach  Trees. — It  is  a  g.  eat  job  to  produce  1  000,000 
peach  trees  every  year,  and  the  work,  as  done  at  the 
Harrison  nurseries,  makes  a  most  interesting  study. 
There  was  one  large  field  where  the  peach  pits  had 
been  planted.  We  dug  down  into  the  ground,  and 
found  plenty  of  the  pits,  but  they  had  not  jet  sprouted 
on  March  14.  New  land  is  taken  each  year  for  this 
planting.  Not  far  away  was  the  field  where  last 
year’s  stock  had  been  grown.  Young,  thrifty  trees 
two  or  three  feet  high,  were  being  clipped  off  just 
above  the  bud.  The  negroes  went  through  with  heavy 
shears,  cutting  off  the  heavy  growth  down  to  an  inch 
or  so  above  where  the  bud  had  been  set.  The  sprout 
from  the  bud  will  grow  up  this  year,  and  make  the 
tree,  which  will  be  sold  the  following  Fall  or  Spring. 
It  seemed  like  a  waste  to  cut  all  this  growth  away 
from  the  young  trees,  and  it  indicates  the  necessity 
for  heavy  manuring,  in  order  to  produce  trees  of  good 
size,  for  young  peach  trees  are  gluttons  for  food. 

Where  one  is  growing  1,000,000  trees  in  this  way,  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  use  buds  from  bearing 
trees  entirely.  On  a  small  scale,  or  where  one  is  grow¬ 
ing  his  own  trees,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  bud  from  pedi¬ 
greed  stock,  that  is,  from 
trees  of  known  excel¬ 
lence,  sure  bearers  of 
first-class  fruit.  In  the 
large  nurseries,  however, 
where  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  buds  must  be  se¬ 
cured  at  once,  it  must, 
of  necessity,  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  buds  from 
selected  trees.  The  peach 
tree  grows  to  perfection 
in  this  open,  sandy  soil. 

As  stated  last  week,  the 
peach  loves  a  warm,  open 
soil,  whereas  the  apple 
and  pear  do  better  on  a 
heavy  if  not  colder  soil. 

Vast  numbers  of  peach 
trees  are  produced  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  this  ability  of 
the  peach  to  make  a 
strong  and  vigorous 
growth,  both  above  and 
below  ground  of  this  sort. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

—Last  Fall,  in  visiting 
Mr.  Allen's  place,  I  spoke 
of  the  method  of  growing 
strawberry  plants  in 
southern  Maryland.  Mr. 

Allen  does  not  use  the 
strawberry  planter  to 
any  extent.  The  Harri¬ 
sons  have  a  heavier, 
firmer  soil,  and  they  use  the  strawberry  planter 
largely,  with  good  results.  With  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines,  with  one  man  to  drive  and  two  boys  to  set, 
the  plants  are  put  into  the  ground,  two  rows  at  a 
time,  as  fast  as  the  team  can  walk. 

As  a  home  mixture  of  chemicals  for  the  strawberry 
plant,  the  Harrisons  use,  among  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  of  dried 
fish,  1,000  pounds  of  dissolved  rock,  300  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  200  pounds  of  raw  bone.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  potato  fertilizer  printed  last  week, 
this  fertilizer  contains  a  higher  per  cent  of  soluble 
nitrogen,  the  object  being  to  produce  large  and  vigor¬ 
ous  plants. 

Mr.  Harrison  finds  quite  a  difference  in  the  habit  of 
growth  of  different  varieties,  even  with  the  same  fer¬ 
tilizers.  For  example,  there  are  two  or  three  places 
on  the  farm  where  Parker  Earle  can  be  grown  to  per¬ 
fection,  while  in  other  localities,  this  variety  could 
not  be  made  to  produce  the  best  plants.  One  surpris¬ 
ing  thing  to  me  about  the  strawberry  plant  business, 
was  the  report  that  growers  still  demand  Gandy  ;  one 
would  suppose  that  this  variety  would  gradually  go 
out  of  use,  owing  to  its  failure  as  a  heavy  cropper,  in 
most  sections.  Its  fine  quality  and  appearance,  and 
its  late  habit  of  growth,  keep  it  before  the  public  so 
that  it  is  still  in  active  demand. 

Digging  tbe  Plants. — On  the  day  of  my  visit, 
they  were  filling  large  orders  for  strawberry  plants, 
and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  just  how  the 
work  is  done.  A  squad  of  men  were  at  work  in  the 
field  with  potato  hooks.  They  followed  the  rows  of 


strawberry  plants  across  the  field,  picking  up  every¬ 
thing  in  their  way.  The  plants  were  picked  up  be¬ 
hind  them,  put  in  wheelbarrows  and  carried  to  the 
sorting  shed.  The  inside  of  this  house  or  shed  pre¬ 
sented  a  curious  appearance.  Probably  50  negroes 
of  all  sizes,  men,  women  and  children,  were  sorting 
out  the  best  plants,  tying  them  in  bunches  of  a  dozen, 
and  laying  them  aside  for  the  packers.  It  was  a  cold 
day,  and  there  was  a  large  wood  fire  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  In  spite  of  this,  the  sorters  blew  their 
black  fingers,  although  they  kept  busily  at  work. 

These  laborers  mostly  live  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  farm.  Some  of  them  have  been  working  here 
for  years,  bringing  their  children  as  they  grow  old 
enough  to  help,  and  acquiring  considerable  skill  at 
the  business.  They  work  upon  one  variety  at  a  time, 
and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  that  variety  had 
been  sorted,  the  whole  room  was  carefully  swept  out, 
and  the  trash  carried  away  to  be  burned  before  a  new 
variety  was  brought  in.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  the  mixing  of  varieties. 
Instead  of  packing  in  baskets  as  was  formerly  done, 
the  Harrisons  now  pack  in  light  wooden  cases,  using 
plenty  of  damp  moss,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  any  danger  of  heating  on  the  way. 

Asparagus  Roots  — One  great  business  on  this 
farm,  is  the  growing  of  asparagus  roots.  On  the  day  of 
my  visit,  these  roots  were  being  dug  much  the  same  as 


one  would  dig  potatoes.  One-year-old  roots  are  sold, 
the  seed  having  been  planted  in  drills  not  unlike 
the  sowing  of  beet  seed.  The  young  plants  are  culti¬ 
vated  and  well  cared  for  through  the  season,  and 
make  a  vigorous  growth  in  this  light,  warm  soil.  It 
is  necessary  to  fertilize  the  ground  heavily  in  order  to 
produce  a  good  crop.  They  are  dug  with  potato  hooks, 
much  the  same  as  the  strawberry  plants  are  dug, 
sorted  and  counted  out  carefully,  and  shipped  all  over 
the  country.  , 

The  trade  in  asparagus  roots  this  year  is  better 
than  for  several  years  past.  There  seems  to  be  a 
greater  demand  than  ever,  this  year,  for  the  roots. 
This  would  seem  strange  at  first  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Asparagus  rust  has  injured  the  crop  in  some 
places,  so  that  growers  are  quite  discouraged.  The 
profits  in  the  crop,  however,  are  fair,  and  all  over  the 
country,  people  seem  to  be  determined  to  set  out  new 
beds  of  asparagus.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  true 
in  some  sections  where  towns  and  cities  of  fair  size 
have  not  in  the  past  been  well  supplied  with  this  vege¬ 
table.  But  there  now  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand 
for  it  in  all  such  places. 

A  Great  Enterprise.— The  Harrisons  have  built 
up  their  business  from  small  beginnings.  They  started 
first  at  fruit  raising,  but  gradually  worked  into  the 
nursery  business.  The  business  is  now  so  large  that 
they  are  obliged  to  departmentize  it — the  father  look¬ 
ing  to  the  peach  trees  and  shipping,  one  son  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  strawberry  plants,  and  the  other  handling 
the  business  correspondence. 

Next  to  the  warm,  open  soil,  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 


portant  factor  in  producing  a  good  peach  tree  at  a  fair 
price  is  the  cheap  negro  labor.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  southern  advantages  is  the 
constant  supply  of  strong  and  fairly  reliable  help. 
The  southern  negro  is  about  the  only  American  farm 
laborer  who  is  a  “hired  man”  by  profession.  He 
doesn’t  expect  to  be  anything  else.  Mr.  Allen  told 
me  that  the  factory  whistles  in  Salisbury  regulate 
the  hours  of  labor  for  his  farm  hands.  Off  in  the 
country,  out  of  hearing  of  the  factories,  the  hands 
work  with  more  satisfaction.  The  southern  men  cer¬ 
tainly  succeed  well  in  handling  these  negro  workmen. 
They  say  that  they  “understand  tbe  darkey,”  and 
the  statement  seems  to  be  true,  for  they  know  ho  v  to 
mike  him  very  useful.  H.  W  C. 


ROLLING  OFF  THE  MORTGAGE. 

HOBSE  POWEB  VS.  MAN  POWER. 

Our  artist  had  a  dream — “  which  was  not  all  a 
dream.”  He  was  wide  awake  when  he  drew  the  pic¬ 
tures  shown  at  Fig.  121.  He  saw  Hank  Hoehandle 
with  his  old-time  methods  struggling  against  the 
mortgage  that  was  crushing,  not  only  his  home,  but 
his  very  life.  Perhaps  wlien  that  mortgage  was  first  put 
upon  the  home,  he  was  young,  strong,  and  full  of  hope 
for  the  future.  With  reluctant  hand  his  trusting  wife 
put  her  name  to  the  paper  that  fastened  upon  them  a 

lead  that  has  borne  them 
down  beneath  its  weight, 
and  made  them  old  be¬ 
fore  their  time.  Perhaps 
there  came  a  time  when 
the  large  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  that 
grew  up  in  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  had  laid  Father 
and  Mother  in  their  last 
resting  place.  Some  of 
these  had  made  homes 
of  their  own,  perhaps  in 
distant  places.  Hank 
alone  had  remained  to 
caTe  for  his  parents  in 
their  declining  years, 
and  to  work  the  old 
farm.  None  wished  to 
have  the  old  homestead 
pass  into  strange  hands. 
By  common  consent,  it 
was  agreed  that  Hank 
should  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  old  farm.  To  pay  off 
the  others,  he  had  to 
mortgage  the  place,  and 
in  so  doing,  he  fastened 
upon  himself  a  load  that 
has  been  dragging  him 
down  ever  since,  and 
which  he  will  carry  until 
his  dying  day. 

But  having  once  taken 
up  the  burden,  Hank  has 
bent  his  back  to  the 
task,  and  stuck  to  it 
doggedly  ever  since.  He 
has  had  no  time  to  read 
agricultural  books  and 
papers,  to  attend  farmers’  institutes  or  other 
meetings.  He  has  had  no  money  to  spend  on  new¬ 
fangled  implements,  or  improved  breeds  of  stock 
or  varieties  of  grains,  fruits  or  vegetables.  He  has 
simply  had  time  to  work  early  and  late,  with  the  old- 
time  implements,  in  the  old-fashioned,  back  breaking 
way.  He  has  grown  old  and  bent  and  thin  ;  the  farm 
has  grown  poorer  and  poorer  ;  the  buildings  have  be¬ 
come  weather-beaten  and  dilapidated  ;  the  stock  is 
lean  and  scrawny.  It’s  the  old  homestead,  sure  enough, 
but  what  a  change  !  The  mortgage  alone  is  unchanged, 
but  into  its  insatiable  maw  has  gone,  year  after  year, 
the  interest  that  has  drained  the  farm  of  everything 
that  would  make  life  worth  living  upon  it.  It  is  a  sad 
picture.  He  is  an  example  of  the  folly  of  trying  to 
meet  modern  conditions  with  the  tools  and  methods 
of  a  half  century  ago. 

But  the  artist  saw,  also,  Peter  Goahead,  on  his  neat, 
well-tilled  and  attractive  farm,  with  its  cosy  cottage, 
its  fruitful  fields  and  orchards,  trees  and  plants.  He, 
also,  had  a  mortgage.  But  he  realized  the  advantage 
of  horse  power  and  machinery  over  the  oldtime  tools. 
He  knew  that  times  have  changed,  and  that  we  must 
change  with  them  if  we  would  succeed.  He  read  and 
studied,  bought  labor-saving  implements,  and  did 
more  head  work.  With  his  modern  machines,  his 
wife  or  12-year-old  boy,  or  even  his  daughter,  can  ac¬ 
complish  more  actual  work  in  an  hour,  with  no  fatigue, 
than  Hank  Hoehandle  can  do  with  the  hardest  kind 
of  labor  in  a  long  day.  With  the  great  advantage 
these  tools  give  him,  he  is  rolling  off  the  mortgage, 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  and  beautifying  his 
home.  His  methods  and  their  results  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  those  of  Hank  Hoehandle,  but  no  stronger 
than  may  be  found  in  hundreds  of  cases  in  real  life  in 
many  parts  of  our  country.  Machinery,  backed  by 
skill,  will  win  over  mere  muscle  every  time, 


THE  HANDS  FAIL.  THE  HORSES  WIN. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  LIFTING  A  MORTGAGE.  Fig.  121. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CLOSER  WITH  OATS  AND  PEAS. 

LATE  SEEDING  FOR  CLOVER. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  sowing 
clover  seed  in  the  Spring  with  oats  and  peas? 
This  crop  is  getting  to  be  a  favorite  one  with 
dairymen,  and  many  of  them  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  start  the  clover  properly 
with  these  crops.  Our  own  experience  is  against 
the  practice,  but  we  should  be  pleased  to  know 
what  you  think  about  it;  also,  whether  you  have 
had  any  experience  in  sowing  clover  late  in  the 
season,  say  late  in  June  and  July.  By  sowing  it 
at  a  favorable  time,  and  clipping  off  the  weeds 
once  or  twice,  weth'nV  that  farmers  could  obtain 
a  fair  catch  of  clover. 

Not  a  Success  — We  liave  bad  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  sowing  clover  seed  in  the 
Spring  with  oats  and  peas.  I  fear  that 
the  oats  and  peas  will  form  such  a  dense 
shade,  and  so  completely  extract  the 
moisture  from  the  ground  in  ordinary 
seasons,  that  the  minute  clover  plants 
will  have  no  reasonable  opportunity  for 
thriving  We  have  not  tried  sowing 
clover  late  in  the  season,  but  we  have 
sown  it  on  several  occasions  at  the 
usual  time  in  the  Spring  upon  well-pre¬ 
pared  ground,  without  any  nurse  crop, 
and  had  a  good  catch  and  a  fair  crop  for 
the  second  cutting.  Where  weeds  spring 
up  very  thickly,  this  practice  will  not 
do  ;  otherwise  it  is  one  of  the  best.  As 
there  are  always  some  weeds  to  annoy, 
the  mower  must  be  frequently  run  over 
the  field  with  the  cutter-bar  set  high. 
The  weed  tops  cut  off  form  a  mulch,  and 
help  the  crop  rather  than  injure  it,  and 
so  do  not  work  much  harm  unless  they 
are  numerous.  w.  A  henry. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Clover  in  The  Corn  — I  have  had 
some  experience  in  sowing  clover  with 
oats  and  peas  in  the  Spring,  and  with 
very  poor  success.  Sometimes  clover 
will  do  very  well  sown  at  a  favorable 
time  in  June  or  July,  but  not  as  a  usual 
thing,  as  we  usually  have  too  much  dry 
weather  in  July  and  August.  I  have 
seen  a  good  stand  secured  by  sowing  in 
corn  after  the  last  cultivation,  and  this 
is  my  favorite  way  of  seeding,  if  the 
corn  is  to  be  cut  in  the  Fall,  as  is  the 
practice  in  the  East.  The  corn  protects 
the  young  plants  from  the  hot  sun,  and 
unless  the  Summer  is  very  dry,  a  good 
stand  can  usually  be  obtained  in  this 
wav  on  fairly  rich  ground.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  method  is  the  getting  of 
a  crop  from  the  land  each  year.  If 
clover  were  to  be  sown  alone  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  I  think  it  would  do  better  with  ui 
to  be  sown  later  than  July,  but  that 
will  vary  with  the  season,  w.  j.  eraser 

Illinois  Experiment  Station. 

Late  Clover  Sowing. — There  has  been 
some  attempt  to  get  a  catch  of  clover 
with  oats  and  peas,  but  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt,  as  the  clover  smothers 
out  in  the  dense  growth  of  the  combined 
crop.  The  peas  have  the  habit  of  falling 
down  on  to  the  clover,  which  is  fatal. 
As  to  midsummer  seeding  of  clover 
alone,  we  have  had  some  fine  results, 
and  like  tbe  plan,  when  it  comes  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  an  open  field  at 
that  time  of  year.  We  prepare  the 
ground  as  finely  as  for  wheat,  and  then 
watch  for  a  chance  to  sow  right  after  a 
good  rain,  and  harrow  the  seed  in  with 
either  a  weeder  or  a  light  harrow,  so  as 
to  get  it  down  into  soil  that  will  hold 
moisture.  I  like  the  plan  of  giving  the 
soil  a  thorough  rolling  preceding  the 
sowing.  Then  sow  and  harrow  lightly, 
and  it  is  a  great  aid  in  conserving  mois¬ 
ture,  on  which  a  good  deal  depends  in 
securing  a  catch.  As  soon  as  the  clover 
is  well  up  and  the  weeds  have  started, 
run  over  the  lot  with  a  mowing-machine 
to  clip  these  weeds  and  head  them  back, 
and  give  the  clover  an  open  chance. 
When  the  clover  is  a  few  inches  high, 
select  a  time  after  a  rain  and  clip  the 
lot  again.  This  is  about  a  settler  on  any 


weeds,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
cutting  the  clover  thickens  it  by  making 
it  throw  out  new  sets  of  roots,  form 
larger  crowns,  and  tbe  mulch  is  of  great 
value  in  protecting  the  surface  ;  but  it 
gives  an  increased  chance  for  nitrifica¬ 
tion  to  go  on  in  the  surface  soil.  If  the 
growth  gets  very  heavy,  it  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  clip  it  rather  high  in  midautumn, 
though  this  is  hardly  neces'ary. 

Ohio.  JOBN  GOULD 

THE  COST  OF  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

What  will  it  cost  per  acre  to  plant  and  care 
for  100  acres  set  to  peaches,  plums  and  pears, 
for  four  or  five  years?  The  soil  is  the  red  and 
gray  sandy  loam  of  northern  Alabama.  Labor 
co'ts,  on  an  average,  $1  per  day.  o.  c.  B 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

A  Georgia  Estimate. 

T  would  make  this  estimate  : 

P-eDa>-ation  of  land,  per  acre . $t  ?0 

Planting  of  trees,  ner  acre .  3  00 

Cultivation  (six  or  seven  times),  per  year, 

per  acre .  2  00 

Pruning,  second  year,  per  acre . 25 

Pruning,  third  year,  per  acre . 40 

Pruning,  fourth  year,  per  acre .  1.00 

Pruning,  fifth  year,  per  acre .  1.25 

These  estimates  are,  of  course,  only  ap¬ 
proximate.  I  have  assumed  labor  at  $1 
per  day.  I  have,  also,  assumed  that  the 
ground  is  ready  for  the  plow  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  land  for  the  orchard,  and 
the  use  of  modern  farm  implements  in 
tbe  preparation  and  subsequent  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  the  preparation  of  the  land,  al¬ 
lowance  was  made  for  subsoiling  and 
harrowing.  A  l  quaintance. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station. 

Economizing  on  Digging  Holes 

The  question  of  expense  should  be 
limited  to  two  years,  as  after  that  time, 
the  peaches  and  plums  should  pay  all 
expenses,  and  leave  some  profit.  A  lib¬ 
eral  estimate  for  expenses  the  first  year, 
would  be,  on  the  supposition  that  equal 
numbers  of  each  were  planted  : 


5  000  peach  trees  at  825  per  thousand . $125 

5  0C0  plum  trees  at  $25  per  thousand .  125 

5  000  pear  trees  at  $100  per  thousand .  500 

Digging  holes  and  planting  15,000  trees  at  2*4 
cents . . . .  375 


Total . $1,125 


Peas  planted  ought  to  pay  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  first  year. 

Total  expenditure  first  year  other  than 

plowing  land  properly . $1,125 

Very  little  pruning  is  needed  the  first  year; 


59  cents  per  acre  would  be  ample .  50 

Total  cost  first  year . $1,175 


J.  H.  Hale’s  Estimate. 

Of  course,  something  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil,  whether  it  is  level 
and  all  in  one  block,  or  rough  ground  ; 
but  roughly  stated,  it  would  take  about 
16,000  trees  for  such  a  block,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  one-half  are  peach  and  the  other 
half  equally  divided  between  plum  and 
pear  trees,  they  will  cost  about  81,000 
To  plow  and  plant  the  land  will  cost 
8500,  for  fertilizers  8500,  sufficient  tools 
to  cultivate  properly,  8500,  and  the  first 
year's  cultivation  8250,  making  a  total 
cost  of  the  first  year’s  start  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  82,750.  For  the  four  years  follow¬ 
ing.  allow  for  annual  culture  8500,  prun¬ 
ing  8100,  fertilizers  8500,  tools  and  re¬ 
pairs  8100  ;  81,200  per  year  for  four  years 
84,800,  or  87.500  for  five  years.  Then 
allow  for  superintendence  and  incident  al 
expenses,  that  are  always  liable  to  creep 
in,  and  somewhere  from  88,000  to  810  000 
will  be  the  actual  cash  outlay  required  to 
bring  such  an  orchard  up  to  the  bearing 
age  of  five  years.  The  figures  I  have 
given,  while  not  absolutely  definite  in 
any  particular,  in  a  general  way,  give  the 
facts,  and  are  based  on  my  own  figures 
in  establishing  orchards  in  Georgia  at 
different  times  during  the  past  10  years 
These  expenses  can  be  curtailed  some 
what,  and  result  in  a  poorer  orchard,  o> 
by  spending  a  little  more  money,  prob¬ 
ably  the  orchard  will  be  enough  better 
to  pay  for  it.  A  block  of  about  100  aerf  s 
orchard  here  in  Connecticut,  started 
three  years  ago,  i6  costing  me  rather 
more  than  this.  j  h.  hale. 


Manurial  Values  of  Grain. 

J  ]{■  T ,  New  York  City. — What  la  the  compara¬ 
tive  difference  in  fertilizing  value,  between  corn 
meal,  b-an,  and  cotton-seed  meal  ? 

Ans  — The  following  table  gives  a  fair 
comparison  : 

TOUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos  acid 


Corn  meal .  32  4  5 

Wheat  bran .  45  31  54 


Cotton-seed  meal  120  34  32 

Wheat  braa  is  the  richest  of  our  foods  in 
the  phosphate  or  bone  forming  materials 
It  also  contains  a  fair  amount  of  potash. 
I*i  is  one  of  the  best  grains  for  feeding  to 
young  stock,  milch  cows  and  working 
animals. 
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URPEE’S 

Seeds  Grow 

and  are  always  the 

BEST  THAT  GROW! 

As  proved  by  thousands  of  trials  at 
our  famous  Fordhook  Farms,— tne 
largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America. 

URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 


B 


for  1899 — mailed  FREE  to  all 

A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages, — tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  Colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia 


BEST  SEEDS  OH  EARTH  V 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

From  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardena. 
Michigan  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes, 
Vegetable.  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Every-  < 
thing  In  Seeds  at  lowest  prices 

To  Introduce  my  superior  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  givs  sway, 

Absolutely  Free  as  Premiums 

1 ,000,000  Packets  of  J 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  I 

genii  your  name  and  address  to-day  for  my 
BEKD  ROOK  which  telle  how  to  set  THE 
,  BEST  SEEDS  FREE.  Seeds  that  will  grow. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman, 

Box  12.  Flfleld,  Mloh. 

FOBMXBLT.  DKCATCK. 


PARMAN  No.  3  <fcQ.OO 

SEED  POTATOES.  <4/  bbl 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Karly  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  tuber,  10  ct«. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GKO.  A.  BONNKLL. Waterloo,  N.  V 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY  POTATO. 

Best  this  season.  Sworn  statement  yield  ng  at  rate 
of  977  bu  acre.  75c.  T'  lb.;  s  lbs..  $2.  Send  for  circular 
and  testimonials.  C.  M.  Robinson  Manorville,  N.  Y. 


Q  — Japanese  Barnyard  Millet 

*  Ol  Odlv  Seed.  Address 
Pkof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks.  Mass.  Agr.Col.,  Amherst, Mass 


Cow  Peas 


—Early  Black,  $1  bushel. 

O.  O.  GWATUMKY,  Aylett,  Va 


Offered — Soy  Beans,  acclimated  seed. 

ANSON  H1NKLKY,  Du  Bois,  III. 


Second  year,  provided  trees  were 
planted  in  Fall,  as  they  should  be  in 
Alabama,  pruning  and  attention  should 
not  be  over  75  cents  per  acre,  while  if 
land  is  planted  to  peas  or  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  the  crop  should  pay  for  attention 
and  cultivation  Further,  the  second 
Summer  here,  and  I  suppose  in  northern 
Alabama,  also,  the  peaches  and  plums 
should  be  bearing  fruit  sufficient  not 
only  to  cover  all  expense,  but  bring  in 
some  profit.  The  third  year,  peaches 
and  plums  should  be  yielding  handsome 
crops  and  profits,  provided  cold  did  not 
kill  the  fruit  buds. 

To  plow  and  fit  the  land  for  the  trees 
should  not  cost  more  than  81  per  acre. 
In  the  above  figures,  I  think  I  have 
made  a  liberal  estimate,  as  I  know  of 
pear  trees  which  have  been  secured  at 
880  per  1,000  His  figure  of  81  per  day 
for  labor  is  excessive,  as  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  manager  in  charge,  he  should  se¬ 
cure  all  labor  he  wishes  at  60  to  75  cents 
per  day,  and  good  labor,  too  I  really 
believe  that  my  first  years’  figures  could 
be  reduced  10  per  cent  if  the  man  is  a  good 
manager.  If  the  planter  would  prune 
the  roots  closely  after  the  Stringfellow 
method,  no  digging  of  holes  would  be 
necessary,  and  that  expense  would  be 
reduced  at  least  8200.  Any  one  who 
will  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Horticultural  Society  held  in  Ameri- 
cus  last  August,  and  read  the  report  of 
the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  sincj 
that  date,  will  not  waste  time  or  money 
digging  holes  to  plant  trees,  but  prune 
roots  and  plant  in  holes  made  with  spade 
or  large  dibble.  In  planting  root- pruned 
trees,  one  point  should  b*  bornein  mind, 
and  that  is  to  prune  the  roots  personally 
and  only  when  planting ,  so  that  they  go 
into  the  ground  with  fresh-cut  surfaces. 

Georgia,  A.  w.  smith. 


Renter's  Share  of  Grape  Crop. 

S.J.,  Burlington,  la.— What  share  0/  the  crop 
would  the  renter  have  on  an  acre  of  grapes,  the 
renter  doing  all  the  work,  pruning,  resetting 
stakes,  tying  up  the  vines  twice,  cultivating 
three  times,  furnishing  baskets,  picking,  mar¬ 
keting  and  retailing  the  grapes  in  the  city  ?  The 
proprietor  is  to  furnish  vineyard  and  stakes. 

Ans. — It  will  cost  from  825  to  835  to 


Oq  You  Want 


of  the  merits 
of  our 


HAND 

Cultivator 


Well  we  hare  hundreds  of  letters  juai  as 
good  as  this. 

Gentlemen:  The  Cultivator  came  to  hand  a 
few  days  ago  and  I  am  delighted  with  it 
.  H.  T.  Cunningham. Carrollton.  Mis*, 
for  sample  delivered.  Agents  wanteH. 
MFC.  CO.,  20  Ilivcr  St.,  Rock  Fall*.  111. 


cultivate  and  care  for  an  acre  of  grapes 
during  the  season,  and  market  the  crop 
Baskets  will  cost  825  more.  This  brings 
the  expenses  to  850  or  860.  A  fair  yield 
of  such  varieties  as  Concord  or  Worden 
is  about  four  tons  ;  these,  at  four  cents 
a  pound,  would  bring  8320.  One-third 
of  this  would  cover  the  expense  of  man¬ 
agement,  and  leave  about  850  besides 
which  could  be  credited  to  skill.  The 
remaining  8200  would  certainly  recom¬ 
pense  the  owner.  I  should  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  one-third  of  the  crop  would 
be  a  fare  sha r  3  in  the  above  case. 

FREDERIC  CRANE  FIELD. 


Big  Crops 

of  Big  Potatoes 

result  from  applying  about  100  lbs  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

per  acre  just  after  the  potatoes  are 
well  up.  Then,  too,  the  potatoes  are 
smoother  and  more  salable.  Insures 
a  profitable  crop.  Our  books  tell 
about  its  use  on  potatoes  and  the 
profits  produced.  Send  for  free  copies 
before  you  plant  to  John  A.  Myers, 
12-0  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Calendars 

An  up-to-date  Catalogue  of  the  best  new  and  rare,  as  well  M 
the  cream  of  the  standard  varieties  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Btc. 

A  handsome  book  of  168  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  mailed  FREE  to 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  P«. 


A  grower  writes  :  ‘  ‘  My  beets  were  also  a  great  success  in 
Jadoo  Fibre.  I  sold  10  to  15  bushels  of  red  beets  before  any 
others  came  to  market.  The  yield  was  larger  than  ordinary 
and  quality  finer,  besides  being  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
any  one  else  had  any.”  Jadoo  Fibre  did  it  ! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  Vegetables  and 
Fruit.  Shall  we  send  it  to  you  ? 

The  American  Jadoo  Company, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Starting  Grass  on  Sour  Land. 

G.  W.  II.,  Brewster,  N.  Y.— 19  there  any  fertilizer 
that  will  take  the  place  of  barnyard  manure  in 
building  up  a  run-down  field?  I  have  a  field  of 
eight  acres  a  mile  from  my  manure  pile,  and  not 
conveniently  eituated  to  draw  manure  upon.  It 
is  a  medium  to  light  loam,  and  used  to  cut  good 
crops  of  bay  when  cattle  were  kept  upon  it  all 
Winter  and  fed  from  the  stack  in  “  the  good  old 
times.”  Nov  it  does  not  pay  to  mow.  I  have 
seeded  it  twice,  but  failed  to  get  a  good  catch.  I 
want  to  convert  it  again  into  meadow,  but  do  not 
■srant  to  spend  more  for  fertilizer  than  the  hay 
will  be  worth.  Would  clover  benefit  such  land  ? 

I  am  afraid  there  is  not  enough  body  in  any 
chemical  fertilizer  to  last  more  than  one  season. 
Wbat  do  you  advise  ? 

Ans  — The  chances  are  that  this  field 
needs  both  lime  and  organic  matter.  As 
we  have  frequently  explained,  much  of 
our  eastern  soil  is  deficient  in  lime. 
There  was  little  lime  in  the  original  reck 
from  which  it  was  made,  and  many  years 
of  continued  grass  culture  have  left  the 
land  in  an  acid  condition.  One  of  the 
best  indications  that  the  land  is  sour  is 
this  very  failure  to  secure  a  catch  of 
grass  and  clover.  On  a  field  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  we  would  break  up  the  sod,  and 
use  about  one  ton  of  air-slaked  lime  per 
acre,  well  harrowed  into  the  upper  soil ; 
then  sow  cow  peas  about  June  1,  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  five  pecks  per  acre. 
The  following  Spring,  plow  these  under 
and  sow  cow  peas  again ;  plow  them 
under  about  September  1,  and  work  up 
the  ground  thoroughly,  taking  care  to 
get  the  soil  completely  pulverized,  and 
then  sow  grass  seed,  using  a  fair  dress¬ 
ing  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  muriate  of 
potash  and  three  parts  fine  ground  bone. 
In  the  Spring,  sow  clover  in  the  usual 
way.  The  chances  are  that,  with  this 
treatment,  you  will  get  the  ground  suc¬ 
cessfully  back  into  grass.  The  same 
thing  could  be  done  with  one  crop  of 
cow  peas,  keeping  the  ground  worked 
constantly  through  the  Summer,  so  as  to 
have  it  thoroughly  fined  before  grass- 
seeding  time.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  chemical  fertilizers  will  supply  all 
the  plant  food  that  is  found  in  stable 
manure,  but  on  most  soils,  we  must,  also, 
find  a  substitute  for  the  humus  or  vege¬ 
table  matter  contained  in  the  manure. 
Cow  peas  and  clover,  where  they  can  be 
grown,  will,  we  think,  give  a  fair  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  organic  matter  in  manure. 

Long  Haul  for  Fertilizer. 

C.  W.  IJ  ,  Bland,  Va  —I  have  a  compost  heap 
made  of  cow  manure,  hog  manure  and  rich 
earth;  perhaps  there  will  be  two  tons  of  it  after 
it  is  sifted  and  dried  so  that  it  will  pass  through 
a  fertilizer  drill.  I  want  to  make  my  own  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  corn  and  potatoes.  What  shall  I  buy 
in  concentrated  form  to  mix  with  this  compost  ? 

I  am  21  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  it  costs  50 
cents  per  100  pounds  to  haul  from  there,  so  this 
is  a  big  item  in  the  cost  of  several  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  besides  the  freight  charges. 

Ans.  —  Under  these  conditions,  we 
would  not  buy  anything  but  muriate  of 
potash  and  dissolved  phosphate  rock. 
You  are  so  far  from  the  railroad  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  haul  either  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  nitrogen  to  your  farm.  If  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  either  wood  ashes 
or  cotton-hull  ashes,  use  them  in  the 
place  of  muriate  of  potash.  We  would 
use  the  potash  and  rock  on  cow  peas, 
putting  a  portion  of  the  farm  each  year 
into  that  crop,  letting  the'  vines  rot  on 
the  ground,  and  plowing  them  under,  to 
be  followed  by  potatoes  or  corn.  At  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  to  be  worked  in  with  a  culti¬ 
vator.  In  this  way,  using  the  potash 
and  rock  on  the  cow  peas  and  clover  in 
connection  with  the  corn,  you  will  great¬ 
ly  reduce  your  fertilizer  bill,  and  slowly, 
but  surely,  bring  the  farm  up  to  a  good 
state  of  fertility. 

Cow  Pea  and  Canada  Field  Pea. 

./.  B.  K.,  Parsippany,  N.  ./.—Is  the  Black  south¬ 
ern  cow  pea  better  to  sow  for  early  feeding  than 
the  Canada  pea?  Would  you  sow  the  same 
quantity,  and  with  oats  ? 

Ans — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  compare 
-  the  southern  cow  pea  with  the  Canada 
field  pea,  either  in  time  for  sowing,  or 
as  a  fodder  crop.  The  cow  pea  is  really 
a  bean,  very  tender  and  easily  killed  by 
frost.  If  you  sow  it  with  oats,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  never  see  a 
spire  of  it  above  ground.  It  will  rot  in 
the  soil  just  as  corn  would  under  simi¬ 


lar  circumstances.  The  Canada  pea  is  a 
better  fodder  plant  than  the  cow  pea  ; 
the  latter  makes  a  thick,  coarse  vine, 
very  much  like  a  bean  vine.  Stock  will 
eat  it,  when  well  cured,  but  we  con¬ 
sider  that  its  chief  value  is  as  a  manurial 
plant  to  be  plowed  directly  into  the 
ground.  Northern  farmers  will  surely 
be  disappointed  in  the  southern  cow  pea 
if  they  imagine  it  is  the  same  as  the  Can¬ 
ada  field  pea.  Do  not  sow  it  early  !  Ten 
days  after  corn  planting  is  early  enough. 
Our  advice  would  be  to  plow  the  entire 
crop  into  the  ground  on  poor  soil,  and 
not  attempt  to  use  it  as  a  fodde*  crop. 

Thick  Potato  Seeding  and  Blight. 

S.  M.,  Cornwall,  Conn. —  Has  the  manner  of 
planting  potatoes  in  drills,  with  heavy  fertilizing 
and  thick  seeding,  anything  to  do  with  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  the  blight  and  rot  ?  Years  ago,  when 
planting  was  done  in  hills,  with  cultivation  both 
ways,  sunshine  and  air  could  get  all  around  the 
p'ants,  and  there  was  little  complaint  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Last  Summer,  after  our  heavy  rains,  when 
there  had  been  two  and  three  days  of  sunshine, 
on  going  through  my  potato  field,  I  found  at  the 
base  of  the  stalk  that  the  ground  was  still  wet 
and  moldy,  the  growth  being  too  heavy  to  admit 
sufficient  air  and  sunshine.  The  best  piece  of 
potatoes  I  ever  raised  was  grown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  The  ground  was  well  prepared  and 
fertilized.  The  furrows  were  made  north  and 
south,  three  feet  from  center  to  center,  and  cross- 
marked  the  same  distance.  The  potatoes  from 
seed  selected  when  they  were  dug,  were  cut  to 
single  eyes,  and  four  pieces  were  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  furrow  and  mark,  about  six 
inches  apart,  in  the  form  of  a  square.  They 
were  cultivated  both  wavs,  and  easily  kept  clean. 
At  the  last  cultivation,  a  broad,  Hat  hill  was 
made.  Every  hill  had  four  strong  single  stalks, 
and  it  took  only  from  8  to  12  hills  to  fill  a 
bushel  basket  rounding  full.  I  think  the  seeding 
as  heavy  as  in  drilling,  as  it  amounted  to  one 
eye  in  every  nine  inches.  If  thick  planting  has 
anything  to  do  with  encouraging  these  diseases, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  give  more  air  and  sun¬ 
light,  even  though  it,  in  the  long  run,  took  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  land  to  accomplish  the  same  results  ? 

Ans  — It  seems  to  me  that  the  more 
room  you  give  a  potato  plant,  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  rot.  Heavy  fertilizing  will 
tend  to  produce  large  vines  and  a  lack  of 
circulation  of  air,  and  create  the  condi¬ 
tions  most  favorable  for  the  rot.  Hill¬ 
ing  is  a  good  prevention  of  the  rot,  for 
the  spores  reach  the  tubers  by  falling  to 
the  ground,  and  being  washed  down 
through  the  soil.  A  ridge  will  carry 
them  to  one  side.  In  short,  the  open 
top  and  the  mound  at  the  base  will  tend 
to  diminish  the  blight,  while  the  flat 
culture  with  thick  mat  of  foliage  will 
induce  it.  Let  the  bless,  d  sunshine  into 
shaded  ground.  Heavy  nitrogenous 
manuring  will  tend  to  increase  the 
chances  of  blight  in  potato  as  well  as  in 
pear.  bybon  d.  iialstkd. 

Keeping  Bees  in  the  House. 

D  1)  L.,  Westfield,  Mass — I -wish  to  make  a 
place  to  keep  bees  in  the  gable  end  of  my  tool- 
house.  I  would  like  to  keep  them  in  one  long 
hive  altogether.  Can  I  do  so  and  have  them  do 
well  ?  If  so,  how  should  I  build  it  ? 

Ans  — The  plan  of  keeping  bees  alluded 
to  in  the  above  is  not  practiced  by  many 
of  the  modern  bee  keepers.  There  are, 
however,  scattered  over  the  country,  a 
few  who  keep  bees  in  attics,  woodsheds 
or  other  places  on  the  plan  described. 
There  is  no  need  of  making  the  hive  very 
large,  say  not  larger  than  of  a  capacity 
to  hold  three  or  four  bushels,  for  no 
more  bees  will  ever  be  produced  than 
those  from  a  single  queen.  No  very 
large  yield  of  honey  is  ever  secured  in 
this  way  in  a  single  season  ;  but  if  the 
honey  is  not  removed,  it  often  accumu¬ 
lates  until  there  is  quite  a  quantity  to 
show  to  visitors  and  others.  There  is 
one  thing  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  where 
only  enough  honey  is  wanted  for  family 
use ;  the  honey  can  be  left  right  in  the 
hive  all  the  while,  and  the  bees  will  take 
better  care  of  it  than  it  would  get  else¬ 
where.  I  once  visited  a  place  where  the 
mistress  of  the  home  told  me  she  always 
went  to  the  hive  in  the  woodshed  when 
she  wanted  honey,  and  got  out  on  a 
plate  just  what  she  wanted,  and  no  more. 
In  the  Winter,  she  could  do  this  without 
trouble  with  the  bees  at  all,  for  they 
would  be  down  in  a  cluster.  In  Sum¬ 
mer,  she  drove  the  bees  away  with  a  little 
smoke,  and  if  the  honey  ran  down  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  it  did  no  harm,  be¬ 
cause  the  bees  would  lick  it  right  up 
again.  They  had  kept  the  same  hive  for 


a  great  many  years,  and  this  one  colony 
furnished  them  all  the  honey  they 
wanted  to  use,  and  som-2  seasons,  even 
more  than  that.  Such  a  hive  should  be 
made  very  tight  and  warm,  and  the  door 
to  open  to  get  out  the  honey  should  be 
arranged  so  the  bees  would  not  stick  it 
fast  so  as  to  annoy  or  disturb  them  in 
prying  it  open  A.  I.  Boor. 

4  Poor  Fertilizer  Mixture. 

A.  L.  C.,  Winchendon.  Mass — Is  this  formula  (or 
mixture)  a  good  fertilizer  for  top-dressing  or 
in  the  hill  for  corn  and  potatoes:  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  dry  slaked  lime;  one  barrel  of  hard¬ 
wood  ashes;  one  b*rrel  of  hen  manure;  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  good  soil;  200  pounds  of  plaster;  one  bushel 
of  salt;  10  pounds  of  bone  dust  ?  If  not,  why  not? 

Ans. — The  only  things  in  this  mixture 
that  contain  actual  plant  food  are  the 
hen  manure,  wood  ashes  and  the  bone. 
All  told,  you  would  not  have  over  eight 
pounds  of  potash,  four  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  three  of  nitrogen  in  nearly  1,000 
pounds,  which  is  less  than  you  could  ob¬ 
tain  in  an  equal  weight  of  ordinary 
stable  manure.  Lime  or  wood  ashes 
should  never  be  mixed  with  hen  manure 
because  lime  will  tet  free  the  ammonia — 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  manure. 
Neither  should  they  be  used  with  the 
potato  crop  on  soil  when  the  potato  scab 
has  been  found,  because  lime  will  make 
the  scab  worse  in  case  the  germs  are  in 
the  soil  The  plaster  contains  no  plant 
food,  and  the  salt  will  do  little  or  no 
goed  You  would  do  much  better  to 
broadcast  your  wood  ashes  and  lime  on 
the  corn  ground,  and  rake  and  harrow 
it  in.  Mix  50  pounds  of  your  plaster 
with  the  hen  manure  so  as  thoroughly 
to  dry  it.  Then  crush  it  fine,  mix  the 
bone  dust  with  it,  add  10  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  to  the  mixture,  and  use  it 
in  hill  or  drill  for  potatoes.  The  mixture 
you  suggest  is  like  a  thin  baker’s  l,cake” 
where  an  egg  and  a  small  piece  of  butter 
are  lost  in  half  a  bag  of  cheap  flour  ! 

Where  Did  White  Clover  Come  From  ? 

E.  W.  B.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — A  newly-seeded  piece 
of  Mammoth  clover  was  turned  under  for  wheat 
just  as  it  was  in  blossom.  Wheat  was  sown  in 
the  Fall.  When  t'r>e  wheat  was  cut,  there  was  a 
mat  of  clover  on  the  ground,  but  it  wis  all  White 
clover.  No  clover  seed  was  sown.  Where  did  it 
all  com0  from?  I  never  saw  any  other  field  on 
the  farm  do  the  like. 

Ans  — Red  clover  is  at  best  a  short¬ 
lived  perennial.  We  would  better  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  biennial.  White  clover  is 
a  long-lived  perennial,  with  creeping 
branches  which  take  root  readily,  form¬ 
ing  a  close  mat.  The  seeds  will  remain 
in  the  soil  uninjured  many  years.  Prob¬ 
ably,  the  Red  clover  was  killed  out  and 
the  White  clover  took  its  place. 


Only  the  First  Step 
is  Difficult. 


ff 


The  first  step  in  Spring  should  be  to 
cleanse  Nature’s  house  from  Winter’s  accu¬ 
mulations.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  does  this 
work  easily.  It  is  America’s  Greatest 
Spring  Medicine.  It  purifies  the  blood, 
makes  the  weak  strong— just  what  you  need. 


Sever  Disappoints 


FRUIT  PACKAGES^1 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  ami 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights, Box  B,ErieCo..O. 


R  A  SR FTS  We  are  offering  a  wire-stapled 
DavJlluIw)  perry  basket  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  These  are  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  a  hand-made  basket.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
and  price-list.  WKBSTEK  BASKET  CO.,  Webster, 
Lock  Box  43,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash, 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

OERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Exhausted  Land. 

The  first  element  to  become  ex¬ 
hausted  in  land  is  nitrogen.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  100  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce 
astonishing  results.  It  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  available  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  More  about  it — use  and  results, 
in  our  book,  “ Food  fern  Plants;’’ 
mailed  free.  Write  John  A.  Myers, 
12 — O  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


i 
\ 


Tofits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  ERUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied,  lor  “  Home  Mixing.” 


CANADA  UNLEACHED 

hardwood  _ 

For  prices  address  TH08.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


FAYS’  PROLIFIC  RED  CURRANTS 

are  the  most  productive.  Write  for  cut-rate  prices. 

FRED.  H.  BOBDKTT,  Clilton,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries.— New  York,  Sample,  Kxoeisior.  Nick 
Ohmer,  Maximus.  Best  kinds.  lOp.c.  disc,  on  orders 
fox  April.  List  free.  P.  SPEKK,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Ifin  Strawberry  Plants,  by  mall,  your  selection,  $1. 
IUU  Clyde,  Carrie,  Darling,  Margaret.  Belt,  Man- 
well,  Seaford,  Glen  Mary,  Louis  Gauth  er,  Hall's 
Favorite.  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


Lakeview  Farm  Berry  Plants. 

1,000,000  Plants  and  V  •nes.  Prices  reduced.  Loudon 
$8  per  M.  Agent  Eclipse  Spray  Pump.  Send  for 
catalogue.  WALTEK  F.  TABKB,  Poughkeepsie,  N. Y. 


fll  AIKTfINP  Sample,  Nick  Ohmer  Strawberry  Pits 
ULAUo  1  URL  s.  H.  WABKEN.  Weston,  Mass. 


5,000 


GLEN  MARY  for  #5. 

T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Strawberries 

Finest  young  plants,  fresh  dug.  By  express  only- 
cash  with  order.  Gandy,  Crescent.  VVartle  d,  Meeus' 
Early,  Greenville,  Tennessee  Piolitic,  at  181.50  per 
1,000  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Lady  Thompson,  Wm. 
Belt,  Bismarck,  and  Champion  of  England,  at  183 
per  l.OOO.  Offer  good  only  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 
Money  returned  if  we  are  sold  out. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO..  Uightstown,  N.  J. 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FERTILIZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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A  Talk  About  Bunch  Onions. 

F.  Y.  M.,  Boulder,  Col.— What  is  the  best  way 
to  manage  so  as  to  have  bunch  onions  right 
through  the  season,  from  the  earliest  possible 
date  ?  Is  the  Egyptian  Perennial  Tree  onion  the 
best  for  very  earliest  ?  How  is  the  White  Multi¬ 
plier  for  bunching?  Are  onions  profitable  at  25 
cents  per  dozen  bunches  ? 

Ans.  —  There,  probably,  is  nothing 
better  than  sets  for  bunching  onions. 
The  Egyptian  onion  might  give  a  slightly 
earlier  crop,  but  is  expensive  and  is  not 
productive  enough  to  be  profitable.  The 
Multiplier  or  Potato  onion  is  all  right 
for  bunching,  but  the  sets  cost  almost 
one-half  more  than  other  sets.  As  a  rule, 
bunch  onions  are  in  demand  principally 
during  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  ; 
however,  if  it  is  desired  to  prolong  the 
season,  sets  could  be  planted  at  several 
different  times  during  the  Spring.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  a  limit  to  this,  as 
after  a  time,  the  sets  would  grow 
whether  out  of  the  ground  or  in  it.  For 
Summer  and  Fall,  seedlings  could  be 
used.  Successive  plantings  of  seed  could 
be  made  and  thinned  for  bunching.  It 
will  all  depend  upon  how  cheaply  they 
may  be  grown.  Twenty-five  cents  per 
dozen  is  a  rather  low  price.  f.  c. 

What  for  Green  Manure  ? 

F.  S.,  Holley,  N.  F.— I  have  24  acres  of  late  po¬ 
tato  ground  that  I  did  not  get  sown  to  rye  for  a 
cover  crop.  I  had  calculated  to  Summer-fallow 
and  sow  to  wheat,  then  clover  for  potatoes.  But 
at  a  farmer’s  institute  I  got  the  idea  of  sowing 
two  bushels  of  peas  and  one  bushel  of  oats, 
plowing  them  down  either  green  or  ripe,  then 
turning  under,  working  the  ground  down  for 
wheat.  Next  I  read  in  a  seed  catalogue  that  a 
crop  of  turnips  sown  this  month  and  plowed  un¬ 
der,  say  the  first  of  August,  was  good  for  wheat. 
Another  authority  recommends  Essex  rape  used 
the  same  as  the  turnips. 

Ans. — Of  the  plans  you  mention,  our 
choice  would  be  the  oats  and  peas,  plow¬ 
ing  them  in  just  before  they  ripen.  In 
our  own  case,  we  would  use  the  southern 
cow  pea  in  preference  to  any  of  the  crops 
mentioned,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  this 
plant  will  do  well  so  far  north.  The 
advice  to  use  rape  or  turnips  for  green 
mamiring,  while  cow  peas,  Canada  peas 
or  even  field  peas  can  be  used,  seems  to 
us  unfortunate.  The  turnips  and  the 
rape  will  add  nothing  to  the  soil.  Why 
not  use  a  plant  like  peas  or  beans,  that 
will  not  only  supply  vegetable  matter, 
but  also  add  to  the  soil’s  nitrogen  ? 

Grasses  for  Overflowed  Meadow. 

J.  E.  W.,  Hingham,  Maes. — Which  is  the  most 
suitable  grass  for  fresh  meadow  land  that  over¬ 
flows  through  the  Winter,  for  four  or  five  month  s? 
Soil  black  muck  loam  with  sandy  clay  subsoil, 
loam  16  inches  to  two  feet  deep. 

Ans. — I  know  of  nothing  which  will  be 
better  than  the  Fowl  Meadow  grass.  It 
will,  possibly,  be  desirable  to  mix  with 
this  a  small  quantity  of  Creeping  Bent 
(Agrostis  stolonifera).  Both  of  these 
varieties  have  rather  light  and  imper¬ 
fectly  cleaned  seed,  so  that  a  considerable 
quantity  is  needed  per  acre.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  well  to  sow  about  20 
pounds  of  the  Fowl  Meadow  and  eight 
pounds  of  the  Creeping  Bent  per  acre. 

Massachusetts  Ex.  Sta.  wm.  p.  brooks. 

Fighting  the  Pear  Slug. 

J.  L.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich.— What  shall  I  use  for 
spraying  pear  trees  ?  The  leaves  are  eaten  bv 
slimy  green  slugs,  after  which  the  leaf  turns 
brown  and  curls.  There  are,  also,  some  small 
gray  spiders  on  the  trees. 

Ans. — The  pear  trees  are  infested  with 
the  Pear  slug.  The  adult  insect  is  a 
6mall  four-winged  fly  about  the  size  of 
a  house  fly,  and  first  cousin  to  the  adult 
of  the  well-known  Green  Currant  worm. 
This  insect  was  discussed  in  detail,  with 
an  illustration,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  June 
12,  1897.  It  annually  skeletonizes  the 
leaves  of  thousands  of  cherry  and  pear 
trees  in  all  parts  af  the  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  of  our  insect  foes  to  combat. 
One  or  two  thorough  applications  with 
Paris-green  or  some  other  arsenical  com¬ 
pound  in  June  will  so  diminish  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  slugs  that  the  second  brood 
of  the  insect  will  not  be  numerous 
enough  to  cause  any  anxiety.  The  old 
remedies  for  fighting  this  pest  were  to 
dust  the  trees  with  lime,  road  dust,  etc  ; 
but  it  is  much  easier,  and  one  can  con¬ 
trol  the  insect  more  successfully,  by  use 


of  the  poison  spray.  The  slugs  feed 
openly  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves, 
hence  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  poison  the 
leaves,  and  thus  include  a  dose  of  poison 
in  their  daily  menu.  m.  v.  slingkrland. 

Best  Dozen  Plums 

C  M.  B  ,  Upper  Lisle ,  N.  Y.— Will  you  name  12 
plums  that  will  equal  the  list  of  pears  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  1,  for  home  use,  and  pro¬ 
long  the  season  as  much  as  possible  ? 

Ans  — Abundance,  Burbank,  Wickson 
(Japan),  Green  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Jefferson,  Prince  Englebert,  Fellenberg, 
Smith’s  Orleans,  McLaughlin,  Bavay’s 
Green  Gage,  Washington. 

Killing  “  Wriggle-tails  "  and  Ants 

A  J  N.,  Swan,  Tenn—l.  Can  Wriggle-tails  be 
kept  out  of  Summer-caught  water?  If  so,  how  ? 
2  My  kitchen,  on  warm  days,  is  badly  infested 
with  a  very  small  species  of  red  ants,  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  keep  »ut  of  anything. 

Ans. — 1.  Wriggle-tails  are  the  early 
stages  or  larvae  of  mosquitoes.  The  only 
way  to  keep  them  out  of  rain  barrels  or 
other  receptacles  for  water  is  to  prevent 
the  adult  or  other  mosquitoes  from  get¬ 
ting  access  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  they  go  to  lay  their  eggs.  Thus 
to  keep  wrigglers  out  of  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  water  covered  to 
prevent  the  mosquitoes  from  laying 
their  eggs  on  the  water.  [A  thin  film 
of  kerosene  on  the  top  of  the  water  will 
keep  them  out  Let  the  pipe  go  far  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  and  the  water  will  not 
taste. — Eds  j  2.  The  following  method 
of  combating  ants  in  houses  has  been 
successfully  tested  by  good  housekeep¬ 
ers.  Soak  one  or  more  large  sponges  in 
sweetened  water,  and  place  them  in  the 
places  which  the  ants  frequent  The 
ants  will  soon  find  the  sweet  feast,  and 
will  spread  the  news  among  the  ant 
families  with  the  result  that  soon  the 
sponges  will  be  alive  with  ants.  When 
the  sponges  are  thus  well  inhabited, 
quickly  drop  them  into  hot  water,  thus 
killing  the  ants.  Again  sweeten  the 
sponges,  and  repeat  the  operation  until 
the  ants  get  scarce.  It  is  reported  by 
those  who  have  tried  it  that  one  can 
quickly  rid  the  house  of  ants  in  this 
way.  It  is  suspected  that  the  whole  col¬ 
ony  of  ants  is  not  exterminated,  but  that 
the  ants  soon  discover  that  their  rela¬ 
tives  disappear  very  mysteriously,  and 
this  decides  the  rest  that  it  is  not  a  safe 
place  to  venture  into,  and  they  vacate 
that  house  for  a  time.  The  method  is 
so  simple  that  any  one  can  test  it.  Faith¬ 
fully  follow  directions,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  it  will  result  in  your  committing 
many  “  anticides,”  and  in  ridding  your 
home  of  the  pests,  m.  v.  slingkrland. 


A  flood  Planter 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 


Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,  etc. 


It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  checks  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
home  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 


THE  ECLIPSE 


CORN  PLANTER  AND 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
60  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong¬ 
ly  built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 

Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  &c. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ISEiA. 


.Special  Pwct\ 

Wrifb 
Direct  to 

2  9  Bond  St 

OWOSSft 


CaSTBEE  lShAvC?#  tyica 


BIGGEST  LITTLE 

BUG  KILLER 

ON 

Earth 


BUGS 

At  one-fourth  expense  in  labor 
and  material  of  any  other  method. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Big  Profits. 
Sample,  $1.25,  delivered  free.  Write  forterms. 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 

Dusts  Tree,  Bush  or  Vine. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER. 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of. insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


YOUR  WIRE  FENCE, 

whether  for  pigs,  poultry,  sheep  or  cattle,  should 
stand  as  trim  and  taut  in  April  as  it  did  in  February. 


What  kind  did  you  liny? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  AI)UIA>,  JIICH. 


THE  FENCE  MANSUR 

Makes  Woven  Wire  .<  S  c 
Fence  that '  ‘Stand*  y  \  )  1 
Up."  CannotSag.253^ 
OretMeaeweatalogn*.  ItjFmmtm 
tell*  %U  about  The  Best>^4-S^ 
Fs'nt  Fence  Made,  Vyyfefri  j 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet 


2£nl2nDrive  a  Nailr 

Anybody  that  can  drive  k 
nail  can  build 

Chandlee  Fence. 

Any  kind  of  wire  may  be  used. 

most  rigid,  st  rong- 
,  eat,  and  most  durnble  fence 

No.  7  H  H  that  can  be  made  of  wire.  Look  at  the 

I  19  cut.  “THAT  STAY  WILL  STAY.” 

Steel  We  fj0  twisting,  straining  or  breaking.  The 
eecret  1*  In  the  lock  which  absolutely  holds  the  stay. 
It  make*  the  cheapest  good  wire  fence  known. 
WE  WANT  AGENTS.  Reliable  and  responsible  men  only 
We  give  exclusive  territory  to  right  men.  Write  foi 
terms  and  territory.  Sample  and  Catalogue  Free. 

CHANDLF.P.  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Going  to 
Build  Fence? 

If  you  are,  it  will  pay 
%  you  to  look  Into  the 
%  merits  of  the 

I  LAMB  FENCE 

before  you  buy.  It  is 
good  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  and  right  in  price. 

LAMB  WISE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


— >-■ e  >  g-  r  t  *'  t  >| 

CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE^ 

Builds  100  RODS  of  strongest  fence  a  daj,  27  to 
60  inches  high.  7  to  12  cables.  [Easy  to  Build 
and  Cheap.]  Thousands  in  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prioes.  Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

n*.enotwu..  f  Waukegan,  Ill.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Branches,  j  Toronto  Can  Melbourne| Australia. 


BLACK  KNOT 

Scab,  Leaf  Blight,  Codling  Moth,  j 
Scaly  Bark.  Cureulio,  Fungoid*,  etc.  I 

—  //  may  all  be  killed  or  eradicated  by  spraying  [ 
with  the  various  emulsions  and  arsenous? 
poisons.  SPRAY  it  on  with  one  of  our? 

NOVELTY  M  FORCE* PUMPS  | 

They  meet  all  the  requisites  at  a  low  cost.  Sample  $1.50  i 
f  Apents  wanted.  Confidential  terms  and  “Result*  of  Spray  I 

u>r”  Free.  The  Berber  Mfg.  Co.,  Dep’l  K, Canton,  0. 


A  MACHINE 

to  weave  y  our  own  fence  of 

Colled  Hard  8teel 
S prln jf  Wire. 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  IOO 

rod  fence.  Agents 
Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wi  re  Fence  Mach.Co. 
Box  Ml.KIcrling.O. 


FumaGarbon  Bisulphide 

Nowls  tbetimefor  1111)011011110 VC  t0  sleeP 
farmers  to  put  If  UUUlfVIUUlkO  with 

“  FUMA.” 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


=  of  our  new  Success  Fence  Ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  In  posts;  attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  if  yon  will  send  us  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(When  the  Poatm  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts . 

We  can  give  you  valuable  Information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Machine  $6 


that  weaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

McFarland  Fence  MachineCo.,  Portland.  Ind..  ll.S.A. 


THE  LONG  LIVED. 


PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  advantages  of  being  obliged  to  do  u  thing  but 
once  will  be  appreciated  by  every  user  of  wire  fence. 
Our  fence  lasts  indefinitely.  Embodies  all  the  essentials 
of  a  perfect  wire  fence,  at  a  reasonable  eost.  We  allot 
territory  to  reliable  agents.  Write  at  once.  Circulars  free. 
Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  15  Penn.  Av., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Other  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  25  to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  right  way— 

^with  the  right  sprayer,  the  pepplER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

^.They  will  do  as  mnch  for  you.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a 


. . .  rWTT 


day,  how  they  save  14  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  themselves  in 
one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  65,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

PMIMIIII  - 


More  plants.  Finer  crop. 

Larger  crop.  Earlier  crop. 

Less  weeding. 

That’s  what  Jadoo  Fibre’ll  do  for  you. 

We’ve  a  book  you  ought  to  send  for — free. 

The  American  Jadoo  Company, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Cultivating  with  Fire  —  People  in 
our  country  believe  in  a  fire  as  a  Spring 
purifier.  They  run  a  smart  fire  over  the 
grass  lands,  along  fences  and  over  the 
weedy  fields.  This  cleans  up  the  trash, 
and  leaves  the  fields  neater.  Thousands 
of  weed  seeds  are  killed  in  this  way, 
and  the  pastures  and  meadows  are  left 
in  much  better  shape.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  delay  too  long,  however,  for  a  fire 
after  the  gra^s  really  starts  is  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  We  have  no 
fence  rows  to  burn  over,  for  we  pulled 
up  all  the  old  rail  fences  when  we  first 
came  to  the  farm.  These  old  rails  and  a 
few  worthless  apple  trees  saved  the  fuel 
bill  last  Wiuter  in  spite  of  the  Coal 
Trust. 

Cabe  of  the  Hobses. — The  first  plow¬ 
ing  was  done  on  April  5,  and  from  now 
on,  the  horses  will  earn  their  board,  I 
can  tell  you.  We  began  feeding  them 
well  several  weeks  ago.  Their  shoulders 
have  been  bathed  in  weak  vinegar,  and 
we  are  now  feeding  a  little  sulphur  to 
start  out  the  hair  and  clear  the  skin. 
The  farm  team  is  like  the  engine  in  a 
factory.  It  is  the  motive  power,  and  if 
it  breaks  down,  your  machinery  will 
stand  idle.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  strength  between  our  two  horses,  and 
it  pays  to  give  Frank  the  short  end  of 
the  evener,  and  let  Major  have  a  good 
leverage.  The  season  for  horseplay  on 
Hope  Farm  is  over.  Business  is  now  in 
order  from  the  word  Go  ! 

Familiar  Tools  — I  have  referred  to  a 
washing  machine,  which  served  us  well 
during  the  scarlet-fever  quarantine.  It 
did  good  service,  and  our  folks  are  well 
pleased  with  it.  After  the  red  flag  came 
down,  there  was  a  perfect  mountain  of 
soiled  clothes,  and  we  thought  what  a 
help  this  machine  would  be  to  the  stout 
woman  who  was  to  wrestle  with  it.  She 
turned  out  one  batch  in  the  machine, 
and  then  to  the  Madame’s  surprise,  went 
back  to  the  tub,  and  preferred  to  rub  the 
dirt  out  in  the  old  familiar  way.  It  re¬ 
quired  three  times  the  muscle,  took  much 
more  time,  and  the  clothes  were  no 
cleaner,  but  it  was  the  way  she  had  al¬ 
ways  done — and  that  settled  it.  She 
also  refused  to  use  the  wringer — prefer¬ 
ring  to  squeeze  the  water  out  “by  the 
twist  of  the  wrist”,  because  that  is  the 
way  she  had  always  done  it.  She  “had 
no  time  ”  to  bother  with  a  machine. 
I  observe  that  most  of  us  are  pretty  sure 
to  stick  to  our  old-time  methods  and 
habits,  no  matter  if  others  have  found 
easier  and  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
I  think  that  is  why  some  farmers  are 
slow  to  take  up  the  weeder,  the  two- 
horse  cultivator  and  other  really  helpful 
tools.  We  consider  the  washing  machine 
a  great  back  saver.  Very  likely  that  is 
because  our  women  folks  have  no  surplus 
back  to  experiment  with,  and  are  willing 
to  have  the  boys  wash  and  wring  for 
them. 

The  Stkawbebbies  are  making  a  good 
growth  We  raked  the  mulch  off  early 
in  April,  and  with  a  little  plow,  turned 
a  shallow  furrow  away  from  the  plants, 
which  stand  in  narrow  matted  rows. 
We  shall  keep  the  spaces  between  the 
rows  well  worked — deep  and  fine — until 
fruit  forms,  and  then  put  the  mulch 
back.  Formerly  I  was  afraid  of  this 
deep  culture,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the 
roots  do  not  run  into  the  rows  far  enough 
to  be  injured.  After  picking,  we  shall 
plow  the  strawberries  under,  and  try 
the  plan  of  planting  an  early  variety  of 
potato.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  this 
plan  from  people  who  have  tried  it,  and 
who  say  this  late- planted  crop  makes 
the  finest  of  seed.  It  is  worth  trying  in 
a  small  way. 

Cbimson  C  l  o  v  e  b  Pbospects  — Last 
week  I  was  a  little  discouraged  at  the 
clover  outlook.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
end  had  about  come.  Two  warm  days, 
however,  have  made  another  story  possi¬ 
ble.  In  spite  of  the  hard  Winter  and  trying 
Spring,  the  plants  are  greening  up,  and 
on  most  of  the  fields,  there  will  be  more 
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than  enough  to  make  a  fine  stand.  One 
long  field  by  the  roadside  has  the  best 
stand  of  any.  We  like  that,  because  a 
fine  field  of  Crimson  clover  makes  a  great 
advertisement  for  the  farm.  Nothing 
attracted  so  much  public  attention  last 
year  as  the  Crimson  clover  in  bloom.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  given  this  clover 
up  as  dead  about  a  dozen  times ;  yet, 
with  half  a  chance,  it  comes  up  green 
and  smiling.  It  makes  one  think  of  one 
of  the  Madame’s  favorite  texts  : 

Oh  Ye  of  Little  Faith  ! 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  farmer  who  loses 
faith  in  the  nitrogen  catchers,  like  clover 
and  cow  peas. 

Planting  Potatoes. — We  expect  to 
plant  one  five-acre  field  in  hills  30  inches 
each  way.  Where  we  use  the  planter, 
we  shall  make  the  drills  three  feet  apart, 
and  drop  the  seed  pieces  18  inches  apart 
in  the  drill.  Last  year’s  experience  sat¬ 
isfied  us  that,  on  several  fields,  we  used 
too  much  seed,  and  put  the  plants  too 
close  together.  A  friend  in  Connecticut 
recently  wrote  that  he  thought  thick 
seeding  in  drills  with  heavy  fertilizing 
makes  things  easier  for  blight  and  rot. 
His  letter  is  printed  on  page  301  with 
comments  by  Dr.  Halsted.  To  my  no¬ 
tion,  this  man  talks  good  horse  sense.  I 
will  keep  on  saying  that,  with  all  our 
crops  except  grass,  we  use  too  much 
seed,  and  leave  too  many  stalks.  “Let 
the  blessed  sunshine  into  shaded  ground”, 
says  Dr.  Halsted.  Correct,  for  sunshine 
kills  more  germs  than  Bordeaux  Mixture 
ever  did.  I  have  noticed  that  varieties 
like  R.  N  -Y.  No.  2  and  the  Carman  po¬ 
tatoes  will  stand  up  well  against  the 
blight.  I  think  their  peculiar  habit  of 
growth  has  much  to  do  with  it.  They 
send  up  a  single  spindling  stalk,  and  do 
not  branch  out  or  run  until  some  of  the 
tubers  are  of  fair  size.  This  peculiar 
growth  lets  the  air  and  sunshine  in,  and 
I  am  very  sure  that  this  helps  keep  off 
disease.  I  shall  watch  this  difference  in 
hill  and  drill  planting,  with  much  in¬ 
terest  this  year. 

Second-Hand  Heat.  —  A  friend  in 
Illinois  wants  to  know  which  we  prefer 
for  heating  an  upstairs  room — an  oil 
stove  or  a  Rochester  radiator.  The 
Madame  says  that  the  radiator  is  better. 
She  does  not  like  an  oil  stove  for  heat¬ 
ing.  It  gives  out  a.  bad  smell,  and  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  big  lamp  The 
radiator  handles  what  we  may  call 
second-hand  heat.  It  comes  up  from  a 
stove  in  the  room  below,  and  tarries  in 
the  tubes  and  corners  of  the  radiator 
long  enough  to  take  the  chill  off  tbe 
room.  With  us,  the  radiator  does  not 
make  the  room  warm  enough  to  sit  in, 
but  it  is  comfortable  for  sleeping.  It 
utilizes  the  heat  that  would  otherwise 
go  into  the  chimney  without  benefiting 
the  house.  The  radiator  is  much  more 
effective  than  a  mere  “  dummy.” 

Hen  Records. — In  one  small  house,  we 
have  40  hens — 17  White  Leghorns  and  23 
Blacks.  The  Blacks  are  Minorcas  with 
a  dash  of  Brown  Leghorn  blood.  Here 
is  their  record  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1899  : 

Jau.  Feb.  Mar.  Total. 

17  White  Leghorns...  132  167  320  619 

23  Blacks .  105  201  376  682 

That  is  an  average  of  a  little  over  35  for 
the  Leghorns,  and  not  quite  30  for  the 
Blacks.  The  latter  are  now  gaining  at 
a  lively  rate,  and  will,  we  think,  come 
out  ahead  in  a  year’s  record.  We  find 
the  Minorca  rather  slow  to  mature,  as 
compared  with  the  Leghorn.  At  a  fair 
average  weight,  the  1,301  eggs  weigh 
about  190  pounds.  The  40  hens  will  not 
weigh  over  165  pouncs  with  their  three 
husbands  thrown  in  !  People  sometimes 
think  it  is  a  great  thing  when  a  cow 
gives  several  times  her  weight  in  milk 
during  the  year.  A  good  lien  will  do 
that,  too,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  job. 

h.  w.  c. 


A  Chinaman  in  a  small  town  near  New  York, 
recently  exhibited  business  sagacity  and  enter¬ 
prise,  that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  hustling 
Yankee.  The  block  in  which  his  laundry  was 
situated  caught  fire,  and  as  the  means  of  light¬ 
ing  fire  were  limited,  it  seemed  plain  that  his 
property  must  fall  a  prey  tothertames.  There  was 
just  one  vacant  store  in  the  town  beyond  the  range 
of  the  lire.  The  Chinaman  immediately  hunted 
up  the  owner  of  this,  hired  it,  paid  a  month’s 
rent  in  advance,  got  a  lot  of  his  friends  together, 
moved  all  of  his  possessions  before  the  lire 
reached  his  store,  and  opened  up  in  his  new 
stand,  ready  for  business  next  morning,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 


Crimson  Clover  and  Quack  Grass. 

L.  E.  S.,  Sharon,  Conn  —Does  Crimson  clover  do 
well  on  clay  loam,  and  on  land  that  is  rather 
moist  ?  I  have  a  field  covered  with  Quack  grass, 
which  I  would  like  to  seed  down  next  year  if  I 
were  sure  of  killing  the  Quack  Would  Hungarian 
grass  have  a  tendency  to  choke  out  the  Quack? 

Ans. — With  us,  Crimson  clover  does 
better  on  lighter  soil,  although  it  is  a 
plant  that  must  be  well  fed.  It  is  not 
like  the  cow  pea.  a  crop  that  will  thrive 
and  grow  on  the  poorest  soil.  It  needs 
to  be  well  fed  in  order  to  obtain  fair  re¬ 
sults  from  it.  The  clover  starts  better 
on  moist  land,  but  is  more  likely  to  be 
thrown  out  in  the  Spring  where  the  land 
is  wet.  This  year,  our  own  clover  on 
the  wet  spots  is  largely  killed  out,  al¬ 
though  it  was  the  first  to  start,  and  made 
the  largest  growth  last  year.  We  have 
little  faith  in  the  plan  of  smothering  out 
Quack  grass  by  sowing  millet  or  similar 
crops.  The  smothering  crop  may  hide 
the  grass  for  the  season,  but  it  will  not 
kill  it  out.  About  the  only  way  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  grass  is  to  cultivate  it  thor¬ 
oughly  daring  the  early  and  middle  Sum¬ 
mer.  By  working  the  ground  thoroughly 
with  a  Cutaway  or  spring-tooth  harrow, 
the  roots  will  be  broken  off  and  brought 
to  the  surface  where  the  sun  and  air  will 
kill  them.  That  seems  to  be  the  only 
rational  way  for  destroying  Quack  grass, 
and  we  have  little  faith  in  the  smother¬ 
ing  crop,  so-cal'ed 

An  eminent  scientist  re¬ 
cently  said :  “  Cod-liver  Oil 
is  truly  a  wonderful  com¬ 
position.  It  is  seemingly 
Nature's  remedy  in  almost 
every  wasting  disease.” 

Scott’s  Emulsion  contains 
the  pure  oil  combined  with 
hypophosphites,  it  rebuilds 
worn  tissues,  enriches  the 
blood,  invigorates  the  nerves, 
stops  drains  and  wasting. 
Consumptives,  Diabetics, 
pale  or  thin  people,  or  nurs¬ 
ing  mothers,  should  remem¬ 
ber  this.  Do  not  accept  a 
substitute. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Preserves 

(—fruits,  Jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  are 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  more 
healthfully  sealed  with  Refined 
Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  other 
method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be 

'“‘"‘'"Refined 

Paraffine  Wax 

In  every  household.  It  is  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
it  with  a  list  of  its  many  uses 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 

Bold'  everywhere.  Made  by 
BTANDAItD  OIL  CO. 


CDA7CD  axle 
rVUMLEIf  CREASE. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It*  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlawing  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Mot 
affected  by  heat.  IT  OUT  THE  GENUINE, 
rox  HALE  BY  DEAL  ABB  GENERALLY. 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy 
wagon.  They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of 
loading  in  hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  wood,  stones,  etc.  The  man  who  already 
has  a  wagon  may  have  one  of 
these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad¬ 
faced  tire,  are  made  to  fit  any 
axle.  You  can  convert  your 
old  wagon  to  a  low,  handy 
wagon  in  a  few  moment’s  time. 
You  thus  virtually  have  two 
wagons  at  one  price.  Write  to 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  for  their  catalogue;  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  about  these  and  their  Electric  Handy 
Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
.All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Havana  Meta!  Wheel  Co. 

H  a  vs  r->£»,  1 1  i. 


Lane’s  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adjusted  any  height.  Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 

“  s  market.  Thousands  in 
use.  If  your  local  deal¬ 
er  doesn't  keep  them 
will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 

Prospect  and  1st  Sts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
For  Economy  Har¬ 
ness  KiveterCGn 
Neatest,  Hest  JUU. 
Cheapest,  and  hand¬ 
iest,  can  be  used  in  any 
position.  Mends  any¬ 
thing  where  a  well- 
clinched  rivet  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Our  agents  make  from  $5 
to  $10  per  day.  “  It’s  the  best  seller  I 
ever  handled”  they  all  say.  Send  50c., 

(in  2c.  stamps)  for  sample,  loaded  (with  50  assorted 
rivets)  and  terms  to  agents.  FOOTE  ECONOMY  CO., 
204  South  Main  Street,  Frederlcktown.  O. 
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Can  w©  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  saddle,  harness 
or  vehicle? 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  doit?  VVeMuyyen.  C»n  we  prove  It  without 
cost  to  you?  We  can.  Howl  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  sad¬ 
dle,  or  vehicle,  without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  aud  let  you  look 
It  over  at  your  freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  find  we  have  given 
you  the  bfggent  bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  return  the 
roods  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a 
Z- years  Iron-clad  guarantee  protecting  you  against  poor 
material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle  catalogue  describes  the 
largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagons,  phaetons.  Hurries* 
spring  and  farm  wagons*  carts*  harnesses  and  sad¬ 
dles  ever  shown  in  one  book.  It’s  free.  8 end  for  It. 

Marvin  Smith  Co,  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  X  <6  Chicago.  III. 


FARMERS’ 

HANDY 

WAGON 

CO., 

OF 

SAGINAW, 

MICH. 


Will  supply 
you  with  the 
best  metal 
wheels 
for  your  old 
farm  wagons. 

A  postal  card 
will  bring  you 
Catalogue 
and  prices. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  #5.80 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  #8.20 
1  make  ail  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  W.  Boob,  Center  Hall,  Dept.R,Pa. 


Don’t 


Three  Profits 


If  you  1 


•  fort 


the  least 


‘going  to  1  _  _ 

can  for  the  best  vehicle  ?  Get  all  you  can  In  material  and  workmaa 
I  ship— pay  as  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  “extras.” 

You  save  the  jobber’s  commission  and  the  retailer’s  profit  when 
yon  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturer* 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagons,  harness  and  hors* 
accessories.  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely,  I  f  what  you  order  does  not  suit,  send 
it  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  First,  get  the  catalogue.  You  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  0.' 


N..  3034  Buggy.  PrIce$3T.15 

With  Leather  Quarter  Top. 
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THE  JAPAN  MAPLES. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year  1875, 
that  the  first  Japan  maples  were  planted 
in  the  Rural  Grounds.  A  eohsiderable 
time  previously  we  saw  a  collection  of 
the  most  striking  species  and  varieties 
in  the  old  Parsons  Nurseries,  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  This,  as  we  re¬ 
call  it,  was  before  they  were  offered  for 
sale.  They  had  been  sent  to  the  above 
nurseries  by  Thomas  Hogg,  who  wa3 
then  in  Japan.  Never  were  we  mere 
infatuated  with  the  oddity  and  beauty 
of  little  trees  than  on  this  very  occasion 
As  soon  as  they  were  for  sale,  we  ordered 
what  seemed  to  us  the  best  of  the  col- 
lect;on,  and  planted  them  in  the  Plural 
Grounds. 

It  was  not  known  at  that  time  just 
how  hardy  they  were,  but  we  now  know 
that  many  of  these  strange  beauties  will 
not  stand  the  climate  of  New  York, 
though  several  of  the  best  are  only  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  our  severest  Winters. 
Have  they  any  economic  value  ?  None 
that  the  writer  knows  of.  They  are  too 
small.  Long  main  stems  are  no  part  of 
their  value,  which  all  lies  in  the  unsur¬ 
passed  coloring  of  their  leaves,  and  their 
singular  shapes,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
Latin  names  of,  for  example,  two  of  the 
varieties,  viz.,  Acer  palmatum  dissectum, 
meaning  finely-divided  leaves,  and  Acer 
palmatum  crispum,  meaning  wavy  or 
crispy-leaved  foliage. 

Upwards  of  30  different  kinds  of  the 
Japan  maples  have  been  introduced  to 
this  country.  Of  these,  we  shall  allude 
only  to  those  which  are  the  handsomest, 
and  have  proved  themselves  the  most 
hardy.  They  are  especially  adapted  to 
small  grounds,  for,  at  their  best,  they 
grow  only  to  the  size  of  large  shrubs 
like  the  lilacs,  tall-growing  Spiraeas, 
Philadelphus  (Syringa  or  Mock  orange), 
Halesia  (Silver-bell),  etc.  There  are 
about  five  species  of  the  Japan  maples  in 
this  country,  and  of  these,  Palmatum 
(generally  catalogued  as  Polymorphum) 
gives  us  the  most  striking  varieties. 

The  late  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  who  lived 
within  two  miles  of  the  Rural  Grounds, 
was  so  delighted  with  those  we  had 
planted  that  he  hastened  to  make  a  col¬ 
lection  for  himself.  In  his  Practical 
Forestry,  he  alludes  to  them  in  this  wise: 
“  Some  of  the  varieties  have  leaves  hand¬ 
somely  variegated  with  white,  green 
and  yellow,  and  these  colors  are  retained 
nearly  the  entire  season.  Words,  how¬ 
ever  skillfully  applied  in  a  description 
of  these  pretty  little  trees,  would  scarcely 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  their  peculiar 
beauty,  for  they  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated.” 

If  we  could  have  but  one  of  these 
Japan  maples,  we  would  choose  without 
hesitation  the  variety  shown  in  the 
photo-engraving,  Fig.  120,  first  page. 
There  is  no  other  tree  or  shrub  what¬ 
ever,  known  to  the  writer  that,  barring 
flowers,  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
most  delicate,  fern-like  foliage,  the 
graceful,  half-pendulous  form,  the  bright 
purple,  deeply  cut,  shred-like  leaves  are 
found  in  no  other  hardy  tree.  It  is  true 
that  this  purple  color  does  not  hold  dur¬ 
ing  the  hottest  part  of  Summer.  Then 
the  leaves  become  a  dark  green  ;  but  in 
early  Fall,  a  second  growth  is  made 
having  the  same  delicate  tint,  contrast¬ 
ing  conspicuously  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  body  of  the  tree.  Then  we  have  a 
dark-green,  compact  body  fringed  with 
delicate,  fern-like  leaves  of  bright  purple. 

Of  all  the  visitors  to  the  Rural  Grounds, 
not  one,  seeing  the  little  tree  for  the 
first  time,  has  guessed  that  it  is  a  maple. 
In  more  than  one  case,  they  were  in¬ 
credulous  after  our  assurance  that  it 
really  is  one  of  the  J apan  maples. 

The  name  of  this  is  Acer  palmatum 
(polymorphum)  dissectum  atropurpure- 
um.  It  is  now  3%  feet  high  and  seven 


feet  in  diameter.  Occasionally  it  has 
been  cut  back  by  severe  Winters,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  destroy  its  symmetry. 
R  ?side  it,  is  a  homemade,  rustic  rocking- 
chair  made  of  Red  cedar — a  sort  of 
chair,  by  the  way,  that  harmonizes 
agreeably  with  its  surroundings.  Back 
of  it,  to  the  left,  is  an  old  specimen  of 
Magnolia  Soulangeana — probably  the 
hardiest  and  the  best  of  the  Chinese 
kinds. 

Our  next  choice  would  be  the  Blood¬ 
leaved  Japan  maple — Acer  palmatum 
sanguineum.  Its  familiar  name  sug¬ 
gests  the  color  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
five-lobed.  Its  form  is  rounded  and 
dwarf.  Our  third  choice  would  be  the 
Various-colored  Japan  maple  (Acer  pal¬ 
matum  versicolor),  not  that  it  is  the 
third  in  beauty,  but  br  cause  it  is  one  of 
the  hardiest.  Our  specimen  is  eight  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  and 
variegated  with  rose  and  white.  The 
variegated  parts  are  often  scorched  by 
excessively  hot  weather. 

Because  of  their  doubtful  hardiness, 
we  would  not  advise  our  friends  to  in¬ 
vest  further  in  the  Japan  maples  unless 
they  are  willing  to  protect  or  grow  them 
in  pots  If  so,  the  following  cannot  fail 
to  please:  The  Cut-leaved  Variegated 
Japan  maple  (Acer  palmatum  dissectum 
roseo-pictum).  This  is  an  exceedingly 
delicate  form,  the  leaves  being  cut  even 
more  finely  than  those  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned,  Cut-leaved  Purple.  Though  the 
leaves  show  colors  of  rose,  white  and 
yellowish-white,  they  hold  these  colors 
well  if  somewhat  protected  from  the 
noon  sun. 

The  Golden-leaved  Japan  maple  (A.  J. 
aureum)  bears  foliage  of  green  and  yel¬ 
low.  The  Reticulated  Japan  maple  (A. 
palmatum  reticulatum)  is  a  beauty.  Its 
growth  is  nearly  as  fast  as  the  species, 
the  leaves  being  deeply  cut  and  of  a 
faded  straw  color  reticulated  with  green¬ 
ish  veins. 

Rosk-mabgined  European  Beech, 
Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea  rosea  margin- 
ata.  It  was  about  five  years  ago  that  we 
first  called  attention  to  this  fine  novelty. 
Writing  during  the  middle  of  June  of 
1894,  we  said  that  it  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  tree  we  had  ever  seen. 
The  main  part  of  the  leaf  was  deep  pur¬ 
ple  like  that  of  the  ordinary  Purple 
beech,  while  the  margins  were  marked 
irregularly  with  pink  or  light  crimson — 
almost  a  light  purple.  This  tree  was 
injudiciously  planted  in  a  hot,  dry  posi¬ 
tion,  and  we  then  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  the  delicate  variegation  could 
stand  the  heat  of  midsummer.  The  fear 
was  confirmed.  The  leaves  were  badly 
scorched,  and  the  little  tree  during  the 
next  Winter  died.  Nevertheless,  we 
would  commend  this  tree  for  trial  if  a 
partially  shaded,  moist  place  be  selected. 

Pissard's  Purple- leaved  Plum. — We 
have  had  this  plum  since  its  first  intro¬ 
duction,  something  like  12  years  ago. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  leaves 
retain  their  purple  color  during  the  en¬ 
tire  season.  This  cannot  fairly  be  said 
of  any  other  purple-leaved  hardy  tree 
or  shrub.  When  first  unfolded,  the 
leaves  have  a  tender,  rosy-purple  tint, 
changing  later  to  a  dark  purple  which 
is  permanent  until  the  leaves  drop  in  the 
Fall.  The  blossoms  are  small  and  of  a 
white  color  ;  the  fruit  is  small,  purplish 
and  of  low  qualify .  Prunus  Pissardi  is 
exceedingly  hardy,  growing  to  the  size 
only  of  the  average  plum  tree . 

A  South  Dakota  farmer  is  said  to 
have  solved  the  problem  of  cheap  fuel 
in  a  treeless  district.  Daring  Summer, 
he  hauls  soil  from  a  creek  bottom,  and 
dumps  it  into  his  cattle  corral.  After  it 
is  thoroughly  tramped  and  dried,  it  is 
equal  to  the  peat  burned  in  the  Old 
World,  and  better  than  low-grade  coal. 
Farmers  in  well-wooded  localities,  or 
within  easy  access  of  cheap  fuel,  can 
scarcely  realize  the  deprivations  of  those 
in  some  western  States,  where  coal  is 
costly,  and  wood  practically  non-ex¬ 
istent  ;  corn  cobs  are  often  used. 


The  climbing  roses  and  ramblers  are 
propagated  by  budding  or  cuttings,  or 
by  layering.  There  is  practically  no 
difference  between  the  climbing  roses 
and  the  ramblers. 

Several  eastern  readers  ask  whether 
the  Australian  Salt-bush  is  worth  plant¬ 
ing.  We  doubt  it — east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  may  try  many  things, 
but  come  back  to  the  old  truth  that 
Indian  corn  is  our  most  useful  forage 
plant. 

The  R  N  -Y.  has  grown  the  Bromus 
inermis  or  Brome  grass  for  four  or  five 
years.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
and  grows  vigorously.  We  cut  the  grass 
twice  each  season,  and  find  it  very  hardy, 
with  blades  like  Timothy,  only  more 
vigorous. 

English  farmers  report  good  results 
from  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
kainit  as  a  Spring  dressing  for  clover 
The  soot  contains  a  small  amount  of 
nitrogen,  and  gives  the  ground  a  dark 
color,  which  appears  to  make  it  more 
capable  of  retaining  heat.  Whether  it 
is  the  nitrogen  or  the  extra  warmth 
that  benefits  clover,  remains  to  be  de¬ 
termined. 

A  reader  at  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  who 
says  he  is  a  tree  agent,  does  not  like 
what  we  said  about  this  being  a  golden 
year  for  men  in  his  business.  He  thinks 
mo  t  farmers  will  do  better  to  wait  until 
Fall  before  planting.  The  17  year  locust 
is  due  in  his  neighborhood  this  year,  and 
farmers  will  wait  until  it  goes  to  sleep 
again,  before  setting  out  fruit  trees  for 
its  dinner. 


CHOICEST  FRUIT 

<t’ Ornnmental  Trceii,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
IMitnts,  U ii lbs.  Seeds.  Mall  size  post¬ 
paid,  Bafe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct 
deal  saves  money.  Elegant  catalogue  free. 
45th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  A.  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX  554.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees. 
Tree  Seeds ,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan.  III. 


KIIITQ  Cf|D  DDfltlT- Contains  157  pages  on  the 
ll  U  I  O  rUn  rnUril  propagation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Nut- Hearing  Trees,  describing  varieties  best 
adapted  to  various  sections:  harvesting  and  marketing 
their  fruits,  with  recipes  for  cooking  them.  Sixty 
illustrations,  carefully  engraved  from  nature,  show¬ 
ing  sizes,  forms,  etc.  Price,  postpaid,  50c.  Circular 
of  contents  and  testimonials  free.  JOHN  R.  PARRY, 
P.  O.  Address— April  1  to  December  1,  Parry,  N.  J., 
December  1  to  April  1, ORLANDO,  Fla 


THE  READING  NURSERY 

and  Its  Illustrated  catalogue,  to  be  appreciated, 
should  be  patronized.  Price-List  Free. 

,TA  COB  W.  MANNING,  Prop.,  Reading,  Mass 


Trees  Live 

If  bought  of  us.  because  they  are  so  often 
Transplanted,  to  make  roots  thrifty 
RARE  Evergreens  our  specialty. 

HENRY  E.  BURR , 

Ward  Place,  South  Orange,  N.  .1 
Telephone  2004  Orange. 


Trees  and  Plants. 

Japan  Plums.  Quinces,  Kieffer  Pears  and  other 
leading  kinds.  Choice  Peach  Trees,  Osage  Orange; 
full  line  of  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens. 

Strawberry  Plants,  Currants,  Gooseberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  Write  for  prices,  stating  wants 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

RAKE8TRAW  &  PYLE.  Wlllowdale,  Pa. 

The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NOVELTIES 

_  Iri  Hardy  vines  &  cumbers 

n  R0St5-WATER  LIHES-ALL COLORS, 

Prize  winning  dahlias-3oo  varieties, 

THE  BEST  THAT  BLOOM -STRAWBERY 
AND  SMALL  PRUIT  PLANTS - rnrc 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  rUtt 
C.S.PRATT.READING.Mass 


nr  I  Oil  TRFEQ  4  to  «  ft.  at  3^c. ;  3  to  4  ft.  at 
PKfiljH  *  ■*EE0  2)^c.;  all  lyr.  from  bud,  healthy 
1  and  thrifty;  no  scale.  Official  certificate 

accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


I  ADA  M  PLUMS,  PEAR  and  QUINCE,  S5  per  100. 
JMlnll  Peach,  Be.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Uklianck  Nurskry,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


ABUNDANCE  PLUM 

R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Dei. 


I A  DAM  Dl  IIAIC  Large  stock.  Best  varieties. 
ilArAli  rLUIriO  prices  low.  Free  catalog.  The 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co..  Box  1,005,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


READER 


'"S'  RARE  FLOWERS 

'choice  only.  Address  Ellis  Bros.. 
Keene,  N.  H.  I  will  astonish  and  please.  IT^"FREK 


TrOOC  ®  4:0  ^  ** — Collection  best  varieties.  Total 
I  I  C C 0  38  $3  50.  Freight  paid.  To  close  out  stock: 

7  Pears,  7  Plums  3  Cherries,  4  Peaches,  2  Quinces, 

8  Currants,  4  Gooseberries,  3  Grape  Vines. 

G.C.  STONE'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Send  for  circular  giving  varieties.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


have  a  74-YR.  Record.  Fruit  Book  Fre« 

ISK#S  PAY  FREIGHT 


Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 

Prices  lower  than  eve-.  Catalogue  free. 
SOUTHERN  VERMONT  NURSERY. 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW.” 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  plants,  when  you  can  get  just  as  good  or  better  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  1,000. 
My  FREE,  1899  Catalogue  lists  all  the  later  introductions  and  standard  sorts  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  it.  C.  15.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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Business  Trees  Best  Trees 

ROGERS  TREES  are  BUSINESS  TREES.  Remember  the  name  and  the 
place  to  buy.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 
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«**B  BARTLETT  PEw,  BALDWIN  APPLE"™ 

Finest  Stock  we  ever  offered.  Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  1.  Don’t  delay  now.  Catalogue 
free.  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES — all  in  cellar  ;  no  frosted  stock. 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Estab  1847.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 

CROWS 


If  it  is  invested  in  the  new  Excelsior  Strawberry. 
They  will  make  big  money  for  shippers  in  the 
markets  of  ’99.  We  have  over  21, 000, (.00  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  all  healthy,  well-rooted,  ready  to 
grow  big  crops.  In  our  nurseries  are  over  1,000,000 
Peach  Trees  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  Har¬ 
rison’s  Nurseries,  free  from  insect  pests,  or  disease  of  any 
kind.  Columbian  Asparagus  Roots  are  f  ortune-build- 
ersforthose  who  cultivate  them.  Write  for  catalogue  of  all 
our  specialties  to-day.  HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MD. 


Best  Fruits  for  Profit !  Best  Fruits  for  Pleasure ! 

We  have  a  large  and  choice  stock  of  both  classes.  Our  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  names  the  varieties  This  Book  we  will  mail  free 
at  your  request.  When  writing  for  it,  advise  us  of  your  wants  and  pur¬ 
poses  ;  you  will  receive  the  Catalogue  and  Information  by  return  mail. 

s"C‘h  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON’,  Orange  Go.  Nurseries,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 
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WESTERN  LAMBS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

REVIVAL  OF  AN  OL.D  BUSINESS. 

The  “Down”  Blood  Most  Popular. 

Yankke  Lamb  Feeders  — New  Eng¬ 
land  is  commonly  considered  to  be  the 
place  of  small  farms  and  small  farming 
operations,  but  the  sheep-feeding  work 
of  Mr  Chas,  E.  Lyman,  of  Middlefield, 
Conn.,  excels  in  extent  that  conducted 
on  many  western  farms.  Mr.  Lyman’s 
farm  is  located  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  about  six  miles  from 
Middletown.  The  farm  was  formerly 
noted  as  a  dairy  farm,  and  has  a  very 
large  barn,  which  30  years  ago  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  largest  and  best-ar¬ 
ranged  barns  in  New  England.  The 
farm  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bay,  this  crop  alone  often 
aggregating  350  tons.  The  crops  raised 
other  than  hay  are  mainly  ensilage  and 
fruits. 

About  10  year  j  ago,  Mr.  Lyman  began 
the  business  of  fattening  western-grown 
latnbs,  which  were  bought  in  the  Buffalo 
markets,  and  brought  to  his  farm  in 
Connecticut  each  Fall  fur  the  purpose  of 
grain-feeding  through  the  Winter.  The 
business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  now  feeds  from  3,000  to  4,000 
lambs  each  Winter.  They  are  bought 
at  the  present  time  either  in  Buffalo  or 
Chicago.  The  increase  in  the  business 
has  resulted  from  a  demand  in  the  New 
Haven  markets  for  a  prime  quality  of 
lamb,  which  should  be  superior  to  that 
commonly  brought  from  the  West. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  farm,  I  found 
Mr.  Lyman  selecting  a  lot  of  100  lambs, 
preparatory  to  shipment  to  the  market. 
These  were  selected  from  a  total  of  1,500 
which  are  now  left  upon  the  farm  from 
the  present  Winter’s  stock.  “  Where 
are  these  lambs  grown,  and  is  there  any 
choice  as  to  types  best  suited  for  feed¬ 
ing  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  have  found  great  differences 
in  our  lambs.  Some  of  them  were  raised 
upon  the  ranches  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
but  these  have  not  usually  proved  to  be 
good  feeders.  They  have  not  the  right 
blood  back  of  them.  They  have  been 
raised  and  bred  mainly  for  their  fleeces, 
and  have  a  large  proportion  of  Merino 
blood.  The  best  feeding  lamb3  we  buy 
are  raised  upon  the  farms  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  They  carry 
a  large  proportion  of  the  blood  of  the 
Down  breeds.  Such  lambs,  you  will  see, 
are  blocky,  with  short  legs  and  broad 
backs,  and  carry  a  large  proportion  of 
meat  on  their  quarters.  The  quality  of 
the  meat  is,  also,  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  ‘  range  lambs 

How  the  Lambs  are  Fed. — Mr.  Lyman 
prefers  to  feed  his  lambs  in  large  flocks 
of  100  to  300  rather  than  in  small  floeks 
He  finds  that,  where  large  numbers  are 
penned  together,  there  is  a  vigorous 
crowding  and  pushing  that  each  one  may 
get  its  full  share  of  the  feed,  and  on  the 
whole,  they  seem  to  consume  a  larger 
amount  of  feed.  The  basis  of  his  ration 
is  ensilage  made  from  well-ripened  corn, 
and  clover  hay  or  clover  rowen.  With 
these,  he  uses  wheat  middlings,  pea  meal, 
and  whole  corn.  After  long  experience 
and  considerable  experimenting,  he  has 
found*these  feeds,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory.  The 
constant  effort  has  been  to  get  an 
economical  ration,  and  at  the  same  time, 
one  which  causes  Bteady  and  rapid  gains, 
aud  produces  the  best  quality  of  meat. 

I  asked,  “  Do  you  find  lambs  a  difficult 
class  of  animals  to  feed  and  to  keep 
thriving  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
farm  animals  to  feed  properly.  Lambs 
are  naturally  very  dainty  animals,  and 
are  very  easily  ‘  thrown  off  their  feed  ’. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  them  too 
much  of  any  one  kind  of  feed,  and  it  will 


oftentimes  require  a  week  or  two  to  get 
them  back  into  a  vigorous,  growing  con¬ 
dition.” 

“  Do  you  find  corn  ensilage  an  econom¬ 
ical  and  valuable  food  for  your  lambs  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  it  is  the  right  kind.  If  the 
ensilage  is  noticeably  acid,  our  lambs 
will  never  thrive  unless  we  feed  very 
limited  quantities.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  from  this  acid  condition. 


Much  of  our  corn  the  past  year  was 
blown  down  by  storms,  and  the  crop  did 
not  mature  thoroughly,  and  as  a  result 
we  had  considerable  poor  ensilage.  The 
corn  should  be  well  ripened  at  the  time 
of  cutting,  in  fact,  fully  as  ripe  as  when 
raised  for  the  grain,  and  the  stalks 
should  not  carry  a  large  proportion  of 
ihoisture.  The  medium-sized  varieties 
of  corn,  with  a  large  proportion  of  ears, 
give  the  best  results.” 

Best  Grain  Ration.— -The  grain  ration 
fed  to  these  lambs  is  so  made  up  as  to 


furnish  the  nutrients  for  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth,  and  to  build  up  a  large 
proportion  of  lean  meat  with  a  relatively 
small  quantity  of  fat.  The  following 
is  the  ration  which  was  mixed  as  a  day’s 
allowance  for  1  400  lambs  :  700  pounds 
of  corn  (whole  grain);  700  pounds  of 
wheat  middlings ;  500  pounds  of  pea 
meal,  and  1,400  pounds  of  corn  ensilage. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  daily  allowance 
of  hay  was  1,400  to  1,500  pounds.  The 
clover  hay  raised  on  the  farm  is  almost 
all  fed  to  the  lambs,  very  little  of  the 
more  salable  grades  of  hay  like  Timothy 
or  Red-top  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Lyman  makes  a  very  close  study 
of  his  business,  and  has  done  consider¬ 


able  experimenting  in  connection  with 
the  Storrs  Experiment  Station  as  to  the 
value  of  different  rations  for  fattening 
purposes.  These  experiments,  like  most 
others  with  various  kinds  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  best  ration  that  will  apply  to 
all  conditions  They  show  that  variety 
and  palatability  in  the  ration  are  of  far 
greater  importance  than  its  chemical 
composition.  They  show,  furthermore, 
that  in  feeding  young  animals  like 
lambs,  the  demands  for  growth,  as  well 
as  the  demands  for  fattening,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  No  ration 
which  did  not  contain  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  bone-making  and  muscle-forming 


materials  has  produced  steady  and  long- 
continued  growth. 

On  the  whole,  the  ration  giving  the 
best  results  was  what  is  known  to  our 
Station  men  as  a  medium  narrow  ration, 
with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1:6.  With 
one  part  of  muscle-forming  materials 
to  six  parts  of  the  fat  and  heat  produc¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Lyman  finds  he  can  produce  a 
grade  of  lamb  with  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  lean  meat  than  is  commonly 
found  in  the  corn-fed  western  lambs. 

By  studying  the  demands  of  the  mar¬ 


kets,  and  furnishing  a  quality  of  lamb 
which  was  rich,  tender  and  juicy,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  lean  meat  and  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  fat,  he 
found  that  the  butchers  were  glad  to 
pay  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  more  than 
they  would  for  the  very  fat  western 
lamb3.  No  ration  which  did  not  consist 
of  one-quarter  to  one-third  wheat  bran 
or  wheat  middlings  has  produced  satis¬ 
factory  gains  over  periods  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  length.  The  absence  of  such 
feeds  commonly  resulted  in  a  weakness 
of  the  legs,  while  the  bran  or  middlings, 
when  used  in  sufficient  quantities,  fur¬ 
nished  an  abundance  of  the  bone-making 
materials. 


WESTERN  LAMBS  GRAIN-FED  IN  CONNECTICUT.  Fig.  122. 


A  BUNCH  OF  LAMBS  READY  FOR  MARKET.  Fig.  123. 


A  HaV  Farm. — The  principal  business 
of  the  farm  other  than  the  lamb- feeding 
operatious,  is  the  production  of  hay  for 
the  market.  Mr.  Lyman  finds  that  his 
sheep,  which  are  fed  a  highly  nitrogen¬ 
ous  grain  ration,  furnish  one  of  the  best 
manures  for  raising  grass.  He  produces 
from  150  to  200  tons  of  hay  per  year  for 
market  in  addition  to  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  used  on  the  farm.  I  found,  however, 
that  the  kinds  sold  were  mostly  Timothy 
and  Red-top,  which  are  considered  to 
have  a  much  lower  feeding  value  than 
the  clover  hay.  Considering  the  low  co&t 
of  production,  hay  has  been  found  to  be 
a  very  profitable  crop  on  this  farm. 
Where  2%  to  3  tons  per  acre  are  raised, 
and  sold  at  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton,  the 
margin  of  profit  is  a  good  one,  as  the 
cost  of  production  does  not  exceed  $8  to 
$12  per  ton. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  of  Mr.  Lyman’s  views  regarding 
the  probable  profits  of  sheep  raising  on 
the  New  England  farms,  so  the  question 
was  asked,  “Could  farmers  raise  lambs 
at  a  profit  by  grain  feeding  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  pasturage '?  ” 

“Yes,  if  they  could  get  a  better  price 
for  their  lambs.  Most  butchers  are  ready 
to  pay  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  more  for 
well-fed  lambs  .than  for  the  average 
lambs  found  in  the  markets.  If  the 
lambs  were  grain-fed  for  two  or  three 
months  while  at  pasture,  they  would 
make  rapid  gains,  and  would  produce  a 
quality  of  flesh  that  would  readily  com¬ 
mand  advanced  prices.” 

“  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  reason  why  the  sheep  industry 
should  be  on  the  decline  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ?  ” 

“  No,  if  farmers  would  make  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  best  quality  of  meat  their 
chief  aim.  The  production  of  wool  should 
be  only  secondary.  Such  lambs  should 
be  grown  as  will  make  rapid  growth, 
mature  early,  give  a  good  quality  of 
meat,  and  a  medium  fine  wool.  Probably 
the  best  lambs  for  this  purpose  are  South 
Downs,  or  Shropshires,  or  those  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  the  blood  of 
these  breeds.”  c.  s  phelps. 


We  believe  that  the  tendency  of  advanced 
agriculture  and  common  sense  In  stock  raising, 
tends  to  breed  all  kinds  of  live  stock  without 
horns,  both  among  sheep  and  cattle.  Our  own 
Shropshire  breed  six  centuries  ago  had  horns, 
but  we  would  disqualify  a  sheep  of  to-day  if  it 
had  a  stub  of  a  horn  an  inch  long,  much  less 
have  horns  as  big  as  the  rest  of  its  head.  Our 
association  is  the  largest  live  stock  organization 
in  the  world.  mortimeb  levering. 

American  Shropshire  Association. 

Breeders’  Directory. 

This  column  is  reserved  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  including  poultry,  breeders.  No  cuts.  Kates 
on  application. 


Prize  Winner  Berkshlres.  Sows  bred  to  Carlos  Lee 
48992.  Select  stock.  Address  F.  8..  AMOSS;Amoss,Md. 


Guernsey  Cattle  for  Salk  —  Highly 

bred  and  registered  J.  P.  WELSIi,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Closing-Out  Sale. — 10  Red  Shott-born 

Heifer  Calves.  3  to  4  months  old,  crated  at  $24.50  each 
Also,  four  Bull  Calves,  at  $30,  crated,  3  and  4  months 
old.  IbON  &  LITSEY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


The  Finest  Herd  of  Rf  d  Polls  in  the 

great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  limited  number  for 
sale.  D.  L.  8TEVENS,  Klkdale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


Pigs  — Eligible  to  Registry,  and  Firtt- 

class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White. 
Berkshire,  Poland- CniNA  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  Poultry.  WM.  B.  HARVEY,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


SS7Yosr“'"S  4  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

from  9  to  12  months  old,  sired  by  Importej  Bull  Le 
Brocq  of  Clearview.  J.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Butler.  Pa. 


103  HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE— Two  Pauline 
Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service,  sutter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  $50  Calves  slrtd 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio 


Woodland  Short-horns 


Bulls,  also  cows  and 
heifers  (bred;  for  sale 
W.  I.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 


Scotch  Collies  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 


YOUNG  SOWS 


bred  at  $15,  all  sold.  Have  some 
line  ones  that  have  had  one  lit¬ 
ter,  and  are  safe  with  pig  no*  at$20.  Good  value. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  price*.  Pamphlets  and  prloea  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 
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The  Milk  Trade. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

BETTER  MILK  AND  LESS  OF  IT. 

Squeeze  Water  Out  of  the  Cow 

Butter  Will  Not  Pay. — The  principal 
topic  among  the  dairymen  for  the  past 
few  days  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Milk  Producers’ 
Union  to  make  a  deal  with  the  so-called 
milk  trust.  The  producers  generally 
seem  to  think  that  this  has  been  a  death 
blow  to  the  Union.  They  talk  loudly  in 
public  of  taking  out  their  milk,  and 
making  it  into  butter  and  cheese  ;  but 
very  few  seriously  consider  such  a  move. 
To  an  outsider,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  logical  way  to  force  prices  up  in 
the  New  York  market.  But  there  is 
one  serious  drawback  to  this  plan  :  The 
milk  produced  for  the  New  York  market 
is  produced  to  sell,  and  not  to  make  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese. 

Let  us  look  into  the  matter  a  little : 
The  milk  delivered  at  the  milk  stations 
in  this  vicinity  will  not,  at  the  outside, 
make  over  3%  pounds  of  butter  to  the 
100  pounds  of  milk.  The  butter  is  now 
worth  about  20  cents  per  pound,  which 
gives  us  70  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the 
milk  with  about  10  cents  added  for 
skim-milk,  or  80  cents  m  all.  But  we 
must  pay  three  cents  per  pound  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  butter,  and  about  two  more  for 
shipping  and  selling,  which  takes  off  17% 
cents  from  our  80,  and  leaves  us  62% 
cents  per  100  pounds.  The  station  is 
paying  the  low  price  of  75  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  what  farmer  is  going  to 
knock  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face,  by 
taking  out  his  milk  and  losing  12%  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  the  operation  ? 

Milk  Too  Thin. — The  trouble  with 
this  milk  business  began  when  the  first 
cheese  factory  was  built  and  began  tak¬ 
ing  in  milk  by  weight,  regardless  of  its 
composition.  The  men  who  had  beeu 
making  up  their  milk  at  home,  at  once 
saw  that  the  cow  to  be  profitable  now 
must  give  a  lot  of  milk,  and  that  the 
quality  had  ceased  to  be  a  factor.  When 
the  shipping  stations  were  built,  a 
greater  stimulus  was  added  to  the  craze 
for  the  big  milking  cow,  and  as  the  Hol- 
steins  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  biggest  milkers,  they  were  most 
sought.  The  man  who  had  Holsteins  to 
sell  always  dilated  on  their  ability  to 
give  a  lot  of  milk,  and  even  if  one  did 
give  rich  milk,  this  fact  was  concealed 
because  it  might  be  taken  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  she  did  not  give  so  large  a 
quantity. 

After  the  poor-quality  cow  became 
firmly  established,  the  Babcock  milk 
tester  was  introduced,  and  it,  at  least, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  consumer,  if  not 
the  producer.  The  big-milking  cow  has 
continued  to  produce  the  milk  to  sell,  and 
it  has  teen  sold.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  it,  and  the  quality  has  been  poor,  so 
the  consumer  has  held  off,  and  the  price 
has  gone  down  to  induce  him  to  buy  it. 
A  very  natural  consequence,  yet  the  pro¬ 
ducer  seems  surprised.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  farmer  leads  his  horse  out  to 
drink.  The  water  is  roily,  and  the  animal 
refuses  to  touch  it.  Would  it  be  good 
policy  to  jump  into  the  brook  and  dance 
around  and  kick  up  a  lot  more  mud  to 
induce  the  animal  to  drink  ?  Or  would 
he  better  lead  him  up  above  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  where  the  water  is  pure? 
If  the  horse  drinks  at  all,  the  latter  thing 
is  what  he  must  do,  and  why  would  not 
the  same  plan  be  a  good  one  to  follow 
with  these  milk  consumers  ? 

Start  Now. — Many  young  heifers  are 
being  raised  every  year.  Let  us  squeeze 
a  little  of  the  water  out  of  this  milk 
business.  This  Spring,  let  every  milk 
producer  place  at  the  head  of  his  herd  a 
bull  from  a  rich-milking  gow.  If  he 
wants  black-and-white  cows,  let  him  get 
a  black-and-white  bull ;  but  insist  on 
the  rich-milking  ancestor.  In  time,  the 
quality  of  the  milk  will  be  better,  and 


the  consumers  will  want  more.  But  the 
quantity  will  have  decreased.  Will  the 
price  go  up  ?  I  will  just  bet  a  bull  from 
a  seven-per-cent  cow  that  it  will.  But 
if  it  should  not,  the  cows  will  be  giving 
milk  that  will  make  butter,  and  they 
will  be  giving  milk  that  will  make  nice, 
soft  cheese.  Then  will  come  the  time 
when  the  dairymen  can  withdraw  their 
milk  without  loss,  and  the  consumers 
will  lose  something  that  they  very  much 
want. 

I  will  admit  that  this  is  a  rather  cruel 
way  to  do.  Train  up  the  people  to  drink 
milk,  and  then  make  them  pay  for  it ; 
but  “all  is  fair  in  war”,  and  these 
are  days  of  warfare.  Therefore,  my  ad¬ 
vice  to  each  local  section  of  the  Milk 
Producers’  Union  is  this  :  Don’t  send  a 
delegate  to  New  York  to  find  out  what 
has  become  of  the  boss ;  but  send  one 
anywhere  to  find  the  best  butter-bred 
bull  he  can,  with  instructions  to  buy  him 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  AND  THE  F.S.M.P.  A. 

Reports  are  coming  in  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  joined  the  Five  States  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  obtained  for  their 
milk.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  now 
finding  fault  with  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  and  appear  to  be  willing  to 
leave  it ;  others  advocate  the  plan  of 
making  the  Association  still  stronger, 
and  putting  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  may  be  ready  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  change  in  the  market. 
Some  fault  is  found  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  securing  the  power  of  attor¬ 
ney  on  milk  from  cheesemaking  districts, 
which  had  never  before  been  sent  to  New 
York.  From  various  points,  complaints 
come  that  creameries  and  condenseries 
are  refusing  to  accept  milk  from  farmers 
who  belong  to  the  Association. 

At  the  meeting  at  Binghamton,  it  was 
voted  to  refuse  to  sign  a  contract  for  a 
longer  tei  m  than  six  months.  Some  of 
the  buyers  evidently  purposed  to  cut  off 
those  who  were  prominent  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  is  a  short-sighted  policy, 
and  in  the  end,  will  work  against  these 
buyers,  for  it  will  drive  the  farmers 
closer  together,  and  make  their  organi¬ 
zation  stronger. 

The  New  York  Produce  Review,  in 
commenting  on  the  failure  of  the  Five 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association, 
makes  the  following  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  attempts  to  increase  the  price  : 

The  values  of  milk  in  its  different  channels  of 
outlet — city  supply,  cheese  or  butter  manufacture 
— must  always  be  coordinate.  If  means  could  be 
found  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  butter  manufac¬ 
ture,  competition  between  factories  would  throw 
the  amount  of  the  saving  largely  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  milk  producers;  so,  also,  any  real  economy 
of  milk  distribution  would  enable  producers  to 
get  higher  prices  for  their  milk,  until  the  extent 
of  production  should  be  increased  so  much  as 
again  to  force  values  to  a  lower  level.  But  for  a 
company  or  combination  of  associations  to  ex¬ 
pect  arbitrarily  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  in  New 
York  above  its  natural  level,  by  simply  getting 
control  of  a  large  part  of  the  supply,  is  prepos¬ 
terous.  So  soon  as  the  price  was  fixed  above  a 
parity  with  the  rates  obtainable  for  cheese  and 
butter  manufacture,  the  whole  milk  product 
would  be  clamoring  for  sale  in  New  York,  and 
an  arbitrary  maintenance  of  price  would  be¬ 
come  totally  impossible.  Probably  it  was  this 
evident  fact  which  scared  out  the  capitalists  who 
were  depended  upon  to  back  the  recent  attempt, 
and  we  venture  the  prediction  that  no  plan  of 
raising  milk  values  which  is  based  upon  similar 
principles  can  ever  become  successful. 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 16  50  @17  00 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  76  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 16  00  @16  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton.... 16  00  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  00 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  50 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  00  @  — 

Cake . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 2100  @  — 

Brewers’ meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  97  @110 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  87 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  last  week  was  24,134  cans  of 
milk,  162  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  543  cans  of 
cream.  The  average  Milk  Exchange  price  since  April 
1  has  been  2J4  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


Dr.  D.  Jayne  &  Son— Accept  my  very  warm  thanks 
for  your  generous  donation  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  how  much  misery 
I  am  able  to  re'ieve  by  means  of  it.— (Rev.)  C.  A. 
R.  JANVIER,  Presbyterian  Mission,  Fatchgarth, 
India,  August  21, 1894. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 
Adv. 
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25  gallon  packet  50  cents;  100  gallon,  12  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  100  gallon  pac.  et  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 


THAT  LAME  HORSE 

Green  leaf  Salve  Will  Cure  Him. 

IN  USE  IO  YEARS. 

Unequaled  for  Sprains,  Bruises.  Sore  Shoulders, 
Wounds,  Stiff  Joints  and  Scratches.  Send  25  cents 
tor  a  sample  box.  GREENLEAF  COMPANY, 

1230  Caxton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y, 


Mark 


uMpjawI 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured.  < 
method.  ( 

Mrs,  M  ) 
practical,  ill-  . 
on  tksaW 
Jaw,  tnt  M  1 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIJFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Most  famous  herd  in  the  world.  224  First  Prizes 
and  Sweepstakes  won.  Championship  milk  records. 
Grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St. 
L.,  for  sale.  He  leads  every  other  bull  in  average 
weekly  butter  yield  for  28  tested  daughters,  nearly  20 
pounds.  No  animal  sold  for  less  than  $100.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Special  literature  sent  if  this  paper  men¬ 
tioned.  Also  for  sale,  Shropshire  sheep  and  Children's 
ponies.  MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  Pa. 


Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  ;  three  13 
mos,,  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo  ,  one 
6  mos  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
7  Heifers,  16  Bulls.  S.  K.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Willswood  Farm, 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

G  UERNSE  Y  CA  TTLE.  SO  UTHD  0  WN  SHEEP. 

Purebred  and  grade  ewes  sold.  Five  1898  ram  lambs 
just  right  for  fall  service.  Boars  for  immediate 
service,  and  also  a  few  sows  just  served.  Choice  bull 
calf  two  months  old.  BUSINESS  PRICES. 
WANTED  Guernsey  cows  due  in  May. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords.Shropshires.South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  PoTand-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Hamilton  &  Co. 


Reg.  P  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  8  week 
Pigs  not  akin.  50  choice  bred 
sows,  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA  PICS 

From  Registered  Stocks. 

Address  G.  F.  DAVIS,  Box  47,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Scotch 

Collie 

Pups. 


by  son  of  Champ.  Christo¬ 
pher.  Other  sires  and  dams 
from  registered  &  import¬ 
ed  stock.  Pups  shipped 
safely  to  distant  points. 
FRED.  G.  BOWMAN, 

Springboro,  Pa. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  GiveB  perfect  freedom  of  the  bead.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


fm^ved  COW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Fref 


Easy  Cultivating 

means  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  boy  can  work  the  KrauB  Cul¬ 
tivator,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot 
levers.  Levers  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  while^ 
machine  is  moving.  The 


KRAUS 


Pivot 

Axle 


CULTIVATOR 


is  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  “the  best  one 
made,”  say  farmers  who  use  it.  On  hill-sides  it  does  perfect  work.  Perfect 
row  crop  or  fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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The  Improved-RobbinsPotatoPlanter 
never  misses  and  never  doubles  in  a 
bill.  It  is  guaranteed  , 
to  give  satisfac-Tr  ,  F  Plants  4  to  7 
iion.  acres  a  day. 


Iron 

Age 

Sense 
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Good  sense  applied  to  potato  plant-  I 
lng  resulted  in  the  linproved- 
Robbins  Potato  Planter.  Good 
mechanical  sense  perfected  it,  qnd  I 
good  farming  sense  makes  use  of  I 
it.  It  saves  time  at  the  busiest  | 
time  of  the  year.  Saves  wages 
Saves  crops  by  seeding  every  hill. 
Saves  fertilizers  by  perfect  sowing 
Far  better  than  hand  dropping. 
FIrat  order  in  new  territorv  secures  1 
special  price.  Iron  Age  Rook  ofj 
farm  and  garden  implements  free. 

BATE. HAN  MFC.  CO., 

T  1  ft’l.  Cronlo/.l,  \ 


Box  10 


Grenloch,  N.  J. 


iiiidUiitUlHilltldiid/Jj/dJj/dJ, 


izinc  Harrow,  Gloo  Crusher  ano  Leveler 

For  all  soils,  all  work-crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels.  Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron-thereforc 
indestructible.  Cheapest  riding  harrow  and  best  pul¬ 
verizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13^  feet.  Catalogue  free. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  bo  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  Entirely  Satisfactory 

deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  otkor  polaka 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.,  or  CHICAGO-  ILL. 
r LEANS  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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AN  EGG  POWDER. 

MRS.  COW  BEGINS  TO  LAY. 

Eggs  from  Milk  — Several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years,  the  public  has 
been  informed  that  some  one  had  in¬ 
vented  an  artificial  egg.  In  one  case,  an 
actual  mixture  of  corn  meal  and  other 
substances  was  inclosed  inside  of  a  plas- 
ter-of-Paris  shell.  The  public,  however, 
were  quick  to  detect  the  fraud,  and  so 
these  bogus  eggs  dropped  out  of  sight. 
Now  comes  a  substance  known  as  the 
“  Lacto-Egg  Powder,”  made  from  milk, 
which  is  supposed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  egg,  chiefly  in  baking  products.  The 
hen  and  the  old  cow  have  always  been 
good  friends.  When  the  cow’s  brother, 
the  steer,  turned  a  traitor  to  his  sister 
in  helping  out  the  oleo  factory,  the  hen 
little  suspected  that  Mrs.  Cow  would 
turn  upon  her  old  friend,  by  offering 
skim-milk  as  an  egg  substitute.  Yet, 
this  is,  apparently,  what  is  to  follow. 
The  Dairy  Improvement  Company  have 
secured  a  patent,  No.  (>03,165,  for  hand¬ 
ling  milk  in  the  following  manner  : 

As  the  skim- milk  comes  from  the  sep¬ 
arator,  about  10  per  cent  of  buttermilk 
is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to 
nearly  200  degrees. 

“  But  why  do  you  add  this  butter¬ 
milk  ?  ”  was  the  first  question  we  asked. 

“  Because,  by  adding  it,  the  skim-milk 
becomes,  after  boiling,  again  subject  to 
the  action  of  rennet.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  skim-milk  is  free  from 
acid.  By  heating  to  200  degrees,  the  albu¬ 
men  becomes  coagulated,  although  this 
would  not  be  apparent  to  the  eye.” 

“  After  heating,  what  then  ?  ” 

“The  milk  is  cooled  to  110  degrees, 
and  rennet  is  added.” 

“  This  is  very  much  like  cheesemak¬ 
ing,  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  coagulated  milk  is  cut  in 
the  same  way  as  in  cheesemaking,  and 
the  whey  is  drained  off.  The  curd  is 
not  like  ordinary  cheese  curd,  but  forms 
a  slimy  substance.  It  makes  an  even 
mixture  of  casein  and  albumen.  This 
mixture  goes  through  a  grinding  ma¬ 
chine,  and  is  broken  into  a  state  of 
paste.  This  is  spread  on  trays,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dried.  When  dry,  it  is  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  finally  ground 
into  fine  powder.” 

“What  do  you  claim  that  you  have 
then  ?  ” 

“  The  protein  or  nitrogenous  matter  of 
the  skim-milk  finely  ground  and  durable 
as  long  as  it  is  kept  dry.” 

“  How  do  you  use  it  a9  a  substitute  for 
eggs  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  albuminous  matter  of  milk, 
and  not  unlike  what  the  white  of  an  egg 
would  be,  if  thoroughly  dry.  If  we  add 
a  small  portion  of  the  powder  to  the 
dough,  as  usually  made  by  bakers, the  egg 
being  left  out,  we  find  that  the  powder 
replaces  the  egg  to  a  great  extent.” 

“  Are  these  substances  identical  in 
their  action  ?  ” 

“Not  exactly.  While  the  egg  has  a 
greater  raising  power,  the  powder  gives 
a  richer  taste  to  the  baking  product,  and 
prevents  its  drying  out  as  quickly  as 
would  be  the  case  where  eggs  are  used. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  one  ounce 
of  this  powder  is  capable  of  replacing 
the  whites  of  five  eggs.  The  powder  is 
not  subject  to  fermentation,  and  can  be 
kept  indefinitely.  We  also  find  that  less 
butter  or  lard  is  required  when  the 
powder  is  used  in  place  of  the  egg.” 

Saving  Nitrogen. — “  This  is  the  only 
use  intended  for  it,  I  understand.  ” 

“This  powder  contains  the  protein 
matter  of  the  milk  in  a  pure  and  easily 
digestible  form.  If  mixed  with  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five, 
it  would  seem  as  though  a  food  article 
might  be  obtained  which  contains  all 
the  necessary  life  elements.  Such  an 
article  would  certainly  be  far  superior 
for  food  in  hot  climates,  to  the  beef 
issued  during  the  late  war.” 

“  What  led  to  this  plan  of  utilizing 
skim-milk  ?  ” 

“The  idea  that,  as  commonly  used,  the 
nitrogen  of  the  milk  is  lost  for  human 


consumption.  The  protein  of  the  milk 
is  really  the  most  valuable  part  of  it;  yet, 
in  buttermak'ng,  this  is  nearly  all  lost  as 
human  food.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  butter  are 
produced  annually  in  the  United  States, 
with  15  to  20  pounds  of  skim-milk  to 
each  pound  of  butter.  A  large  proportion 
of  this  skim-milk  is  not  utilized  directly 
for  human  consumption,  and  thus  a  vast 
quantity  of  valuable  protein  is  not 
utilized.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  artificial  ivory  from  the  casein  of 
skim-milk,  but  this  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is,  also,  used  for  making 
sizing  for  the  paper  manufacturers,  but 
the  price  realized  by  the  creameries  for 
this  substance  is  so  small  that  it  barely 
pays  the  expense  of  making  it.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  absurd  that  a  valuable 
food  product  should  be  used  for  such 
purposes.” 

“You  think,  then,  this  powder  is  more 
desirable  than  skim-milk  cheese  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  the  digestibility  of  protein 
matter  depends  very  much  on  its  me¬ 
chanical  condition.  Large  lumps  are  but 
slowly  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  fluids. 

“  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  finer  we 
divide  this  substance  the  more  easily  it 
is  digested  and  distributed  through  other 
materials.  Thus,  by  drying  and  finely 
grinding  the  solids  of  sk'm-milk,  we  are 
able  to  produce  a  protein  substance  that 
will  take  the  place  of  the  white  of  the 
egg”  _ 

“  Fkkezine  ’  as  a  Milk  Preserva¬ 
tive. — Formalin,  which  is  made  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  vapor  of  wood  alcohol  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  is  known  as  a  powerful  dis¬ 
infectant  and  preservative,  and  a  one- 
per-cent  solution  of  it  has  been  used 
freely  to  preserve  milk.  It  appears  in 
the  market  under  various  names,  one  of 
the  latest  being  “  Freezine.”  The  Maine 
Experiment  Station  (Orono)  issues  a  spe¬ 
cial  bulletin  on  this  subject,  warning 
dairymen  that  the  same  reasons  that 
preclude  the  use  of  boracic  or  salicylic 
acid  would  apply  to  formalin,  and  would 
bring  its  users  under  the  action  of  pure- 
food  laws.  If  formalin  be  added  to 
cream  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep 
it,  the  cream  would  not  ripen  properly, 
and  there  would  be  an  unusual  loss  of 
butter  fat  in  the  buttermilk. 

Butter  Tests. — A  writer  in  the  Farm 
Student’s  Review  throws  a  little  light 
upon  some  of  the  tests  of  milk  at  some 
Minnesota  creameries.  He  says  he 
bought  some  cows,  took  samples  of  the 
milk,  went  to  a  creamery,  and  asked  the 
man  in  charge  to  test  it.  The  apparatus 
was  furnished,  but  there  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  had  been  used  for  two 
months.  The  buttermaker  gave  advice 
as  to  vhe  best  herd  supplying  the  cream¬ 
ery.  Two  cows  were  bought  from  this 
patron,  but  sold  again  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  got  rid  of  It  turned  out  that 
the  reason  this  man’s  test  was  so  high, 
was  that  he  lived  far  from  the  creamery 
and  needed  some  little  encouragement 
to  send  his  milk  that  distance.  Patrons 
sometimes  threaten  that,  if  their  test 
does  not  run  higher  the  next  month, 
they  will  take  milk  to  another  cream¬ 
ery,  and  up  goes  their  test.  This  man 
says  he  has  seen  a  row  of  sample  bottles 
used  for  a  season,  one  closely  stoppered, 
and  another  with  a  big  piece  knocked 
out  of  one  side,  so  that  evaporation 
might  go  on  continually.  He  says  that 
he  knows  a  young  man  who  had  great 
difficulty  in  weighing  a  co  w’s  milk,  and 
writing  the  correct  figures  in  a  book, 
who  read  tests  for  a  buttermaker.  It  all 
seems  to  go  down  to  the  fact  in  this 
business,  as  in  every  other,  that  it  is  the 
man  behind  the  test,  who  wants  to  be 
tested  as  well  as  the  milk. 


u.s 

'standard' 

DSGOOD 

.c^nSCALEsX-. 


Any  sized  platform;  single, 
double  or  combination  beam. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  where  wo 
have  no  agent. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 
*03  Central  St.  Binghamton, 

N.  Y. 


Write 


ALL  ABOUT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Why  the  improved  and  patent  protected  “Alpha”  disc 
machines  are  as  much  superior  to  the  older  types  of  separators 
first  made  by  the  De  Laval  Company  and  now  by  several 
imitators  as  are  such  older  pattern  machines  to  gravity  setting. 

Send  for  new  March,  1899  De  Laval  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

chicaco. 


Ceneral  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  SAYS 
ABOUT 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR. 

BRATTLEBORO,  VT.,  Feb.  27th,  1899. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  dairy  machinery 
bought  of  your  company  two  years  ago,  including  a  No.  5 
Improved  U.  S.  Separator  and  a  Pony  Power,  is  working  well 
and  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  doing  all  and  even  more 
than  was  claimed  by  your  agent.  The  separation  is  perfect,  it 
runs  easily,  without  noise  or  friction,  and  it  is  easy  to  manage 
and  care  for.  Of  all  the  separators  placed  upon  the  market, 
there  is  none  that  excels  the  Improved  U.  S.  in  my  opinion. 

G.  W.  PIERCE,  President  Vt.  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 
Write  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
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VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 


365  Days  a  Year. 


Some  men  who  keep 
cows  declare  the  price  of 
a  cream  separator  to  be 
too  high.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  you 
pay  as  much  or  more  for 
a  twine  binder  and  only 
use  it  three  or  four  days 
in  a  year?  A  Safety 
Hand  Separator  only 
costs  $100,  and  is  used 
with  profit  every  day  in 
the  year.  Look  into  this 
matter.  Send  for 
Catalogue  No.  25. 

It’s  free. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Til 

Toledo,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


AQUATIC 

Cream  Separator. 

Requires  no  expensive  power  or  mo. 
ehinery  to  run  It  and  gets  all  the 
cream  in  two  bourn’  time.  Beats  the 
best  creamery  made  and  costs  less 
money.  Just  as  good  as  a  centrifugal 
Separator  and  costs  lens  than  the  In¬ 
terest  on  such  an  Investment.  It  runs 
itself — no  expert  necessary,  can’t  get 
out  of  order  and  lasts indefinitely.  Sold 
under  positive  guarantee  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Made  in  sizes  up  to  40  cows. 
Price  #5  t'-  *11.  Get  our  free  catalogue 
before  buying  n  creamery  or  Separator. 

’  AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.’ 
119 Factory  Sqr.,  Watertown,  N.  V. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 

Thatcher's  Oi'ange  Butter  Color — 

the  color  that  doeB  not  contain 


Milkmen — Use  the  Acme  Ticket.  It  is 

sanitary,  Reliable,  oheap.  Sample  free. 

H.  A.  BLAKK8LKE,  Hartford,  Conn. 


any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


“A  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer ,  and  should  be  read  especially 

by  the  farmer's  sons.” 

$2  Book  for  $1.  $2  Book  for  $1. 

We  have  several  hundred  copies  of  Prof.  CURTIS’S  book, 


HORSES,  CATTLE  SHEEP  AND  SWINE, 

that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on  the  edges  from  lying  on  an  exposed  shelf.  We 
are  going  to  close  these  out  to  subscribers  only  at  $1  each,  post-paid.  The  regular 
price  is  $2.  This  work  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  almost  all  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  live  stock.  It  is  superbly  illustrated. 
Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after  sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  at  present 
known  to  American  breeders  and  importers. 

The  author  has  given  fully  the  origin,  history,  improvement,  description,  char¬ 
acteristics,  merits,  objections,  adaptability,  etc.,  of  each  breed,  with  data  regarding 
its  registry  association,  scale  of  points,  when  used,  and  other  matters  of  value  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  improved  stock.  The  hints  on  selection,  care  and  man¬ 
agement  are  supplemented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  successful  breeders  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — each  giving  his  actual  methods 
of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  FAVORABLE  COMMENTS: 


It  just  Alls  the  place  that  is  vacant  In  the  store 
of  knowledge  of  99  out  of  100  agriculturists.— J. 
Stewart  McGehee  (Bowling  Green  Farm),  Wood- 
ville,  Miss. 

Of  all  the  wide  range  of  stock  books,  either 
those  treating  of  stock  in  general  or  some  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  breed,  the  above  named  is  by  far 
the  most  carefully  prepared,  reliable  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  painstaking, 
thoroughly  well  informed  and  enthusiastic  lover 
of  fine  stock,  who  has  devoted  his  best  days  to 
the  practice  of  what  he  preaches. — American 
Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago. 


Probably  the  most  complete  work  published  — 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Chicago. 

The  more  carefully  I  study  it  the  more  I  find 
between  its  covers  to  value  and  commend. — 
Overton  Lea,  (Breeder  of  Sussex  Cattle),  Mount 
Eagle,  Tenn. 

It  is  just  what  I  want  for  use  in  my  classes, 
and  I  can  fully  indorse  the  praise  of  it  so  fully 
expressed  by  others.  I  shall  use  it  instead  of 
lectures.— Prof.  W.  H.  Bishop,  Delaware  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 


The  chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  especially  complete,  the 
author  having  embodied  therein  a  carefully  prepared  “  Study  in  Animal  Physics.” 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especially  prepared  to  serve  in 
place  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  differ¬ 
ent  main  divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact  it  is  believed  that  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition, 
or  render  it  of  greater  value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  in  the 
class-room  or  on  the  farm. 

These  slightly  soiled  copies  will  be  reserved  for  regular  subscribers,  and  notice 
will  be  given  when  they  are  exhausted.  They,  probably,  will  not  last  long. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Nkw  York. 
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AGE  OF  A  DISHORNED  COIN. 

LOOK  AT  HER  TEETH. 

One  thing  I  have  not  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y  , 
and  that  is  bow  to  tel i  the  age  of  a  cow  that 
has  been  dishorned.  It  is  laughable  to  see  the 
number  of  cows  that  have  been  dishorned  that 
are  not  over  nine  years  old.  If  any  one  can  tell 
how  to  do  it,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
farmers  that  now  and  then  have  to  buy  cowb. 

New  York.  t.  e  e. 

Still  Likes  a  Horn. 

We  are  buying  cows  continually,  and 
much  prefer  cows  with  horns  and  teeth 
in  perfect  condition.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  a  cow’s  age  in  any  way 
except  by  the  horns.  A  good  judge  can 
tell  much  by  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth,  but  I  have  seen  a  mulley  cow  six 
years  old  by  outward  appearances,  but 
with  no  front  teeth,  and  she  was  actually 
14  or  15.  I  have  seen  a  cow  with  a  10- 
year  mouth  and  a  14-year-old  horn.  We 
have  had  very  little  experience  with  dis¬ 
horning,  as  I  much  prefer  and  enjoy  see¬ 
ing  a  dairy  with  natural  heads,  whether 
a  horned  or  a  mulley  head.  Many  dealers 
who  are  buying  and  selling  will,  on 
purchasing  an  aged  cow,  clip  the  horns 
immediately,  but  if  they  get  a  young 
cow,  they  take  much  pains  to  preserve 
and  show  the  horns.  Many  cows  from 
the  West  are  freshly  clipped,  w.  w.  c 

Judging  by  the  Teeth. 

Since  the  advent  of  dishorning,  it  has 
introduced  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  judging  the  age  of  cows,  notably  so 
where  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling 
is  extensive,  as  in  the  dairy  sections  of 
northern  Ohio.  I  know  of  no  absolute 
way  of  telling  the  age  of  a  dishorned 
cow,  save  by  her  general  appearance 
Old  cows  have  a  sort  of  “sad”  look 
about  them  as  though  they  were  trying 
to  peer  ahead,  and  wonder  whether  they 
have  16  years  more  of  toil  and  turmoil 
ahead  of  them,  before  they  are  to  bring 
up  in  a  cannery  plant  and  figure  prom¬ 
inently  in  Army  circles.  The  only  thing 
that  one  can  be  certain  about  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lower  front  teeth.  The 
supposition  is  that,  if  a  cow  has  good, 
solid  front  teeth,  she  is  yet  good  for  sev¬ 
eral  yt  ars.  Near  my  house  is  the  selling 
yard  of  a  cow  merchant,  who  not  only 
supplies  hundreds  of  cows  to  farmers, 
but  sends  many  car-load  lots  of  spring¬ 
ers  to  the  eastern  markets.  It  is  of 
daily  occurrence  to  see  the  buyers  cor¬ 
nering  cows  and  examining  their  teeth 
to  help  guess  their  age.  If  the  teeth  are 
worn,  show  spaces  between  them,  are 
colored,  and  a  corner  tooth,  possibly, 
absent,  the  cow  is  either  thrown  out,  or 
a  cut  price  offered.  If  the  teeth  are 
close,  bright  and  sound,  she  is  supposed 
to  be  six  (?)  years  past.  One  cannot  tell 
exactly  how  old  a  dishorned  cow  is,  but 
can  approximate  her  age  fairly,  though 
some  cows  carry  a  good  set  of  teeth 
dangerously  near  up  to  the  line  where 
profit  is  succeeded  by  uncertainty. 

JOHN  GOULD. 

What  the  Teeth  Show. 

Horns  Less  Important. — I  have  al¬ 
ways  regarded  the  horns  of  very  small 
importance  in  showing  the  age  of  the 
cow  when  buying.  It  is  true  that  the 
horns  indicate  the  age,  but  not  always 
accurately.  The  rings  usually  begin  to 
come  with  the  first  calf.  For  instance, 
if  a  heifer  drops  her  first  calf  at  two 
years  old,  the  first  ring  counts  two,  but 
if  she  does  not  calve  until  three,  then 
the  first  ring  counts  three  years.  After 
the  cow  gets  along  in  years,  the  most 
important  thing  on  which  her  continu¬ 
ance  of  usefulness  depends,  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  her  teeth.  Generally,  as  long 
as  her  teeth  last,  she  will  continue  to  do 
well  in  the  dairy  ;  but  when  these  fail, 
she  will  begin  to  go  down  hill.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  never  safe  to  buy  a  cow  with¬ 
out  looking  at  her  teeth,  for  some  fail 
sooner  than  others. 

How  Teeth  Grow. — For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  teeth  of  the  cow,  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  their  appearance  at  various  ages. 
In  determining  the  age  of  the  cow,  it  is 


necessary  only  to  examine  the  front 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  (I  say  lower  jaw, 
because  a  man  came  to  buy  a  cow  of  me 
some  time  ago,  and  objected  to  taking 
her  because  she  had  no  upper  front 
teeth).  The  calf  has  eight  small  milk 
teeth  ;  but  when  nearing  two  years  old, 
the  two  middle  ones  are  replaced  by  two 
permanent  and  much  larger  ones,  when 
her  mouth  presents  the  appearance  of 
the  upper  part  of  Fig.  124.  The  two  next 
ones  come  at  three  or  a  little  before,  two 
more  at  four,  and  at  five  years  old,  the 
cow  has  a  full  mouth  much  like  those 
shown  in  the  center  of  Fig.  124.  The  two 
middle  ones  are  at  this  time  about  three- 
fourths  inch  long,  with  the  others  grow¬ 
ing  shorter  to  the  outside.  After  this,  the 
teeth  grow  shorter  every  year,  and  at 
seven  years,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
teeth  not  much  over  one-half  inch  in 
length.  They  keep  on  wearing  off  until, 
at  nine  or  ten  years,  they  are  very  much 
shorter  and  seem  narrower,  also,  barely 
touching  each  other ;  the  gums,  also, 
begin  to  shrink  away,  until  sometimes 
a  tooth  or  two  may  get  knocked  out  by 
biting  something  ha^d.  A  good  10-year- 
oli  month  is  represented  in  the  lower 
part  of  Fig.  124 

Get  a  Standard  — By  looking  at  the 
teeth  of  cows  of  which  one  Imows  the 
age,  he  m  jy  soon  become  well  acquainted 
with  their  appearance.  While  it  is  im- 


TEK  COW’S  TEETH.  Fig.  124. 


possible  to  tell  exactly  the  age  of  a  cow 
when  over  five  years  old,  still  one  may 
judge  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  If  a  cow’s  mouth  presents  an 
eight-year-old  appearance,  it  dees  not 
make  much  difference  if  she  is  9  or  10. 
She  will,  in  all  probability,  last  as  long 
as  the  average  eight-year-old  cow  Deal¬ 
ers  will  often  insist  that  the  10-year-old 
mouth  here  illustrated  belongs  to  the 
seven-year  old  cow  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  buyer  should  be  deceived.  He 
can  easily  learn  for  himself. 

j.  grant  morse. 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  ol  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  issued,  in 
Bulletin  23,  an  account  of  the  serum  treatment  of 
swine  plague  and  hog  cholera.  As  most  farmers 
know,  this  treatment  aims  to  give  immunity  to 
hogs,  by  inoculating  them  much  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  vaccination  treatment  for  smallpox. 
The  serum  used  for  the  treatment  is  obtained 
from  the  blood  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  or  don¬ 
keys,  much  after  the  plan  of  securing  the  anti¬ 
toxin  for  diphtheria.  The  pamphlet  tells  the 
whole  story  in  an  interesting  way.  It  is  stated 
that  this  treatment  costs  about  15  cents  per  head, 
and  has  given  very  fair  results  in  field  trials. 
We  observed  in  the  West,  however,  that  many 
large  hog  raisers  were  not  particularly  interested 
in  it 

Losses  ok  Milk  Cans.— It  is  stated  that  ship¬ 
pers  who  send  milk  to  Chicago  lose  nearly  $-40,000 
a  year  by  thefts  of  their  cans.  The  cans  go  to 
junk  dealers  who  linker  them  up  and  sell  them 
over  again.  They  also  do  an  enormous  business 
in  milk  bottles,  which  they  sell  to  pickle  dealers 
and  grocers.  A  law  has  now  been  introduced  in 
the  Illinois  legislature,  which  makes  it  a  legal 
offense  to  remove  initials  or  other  means  of  iden¬ 
tifying  milk  cans.  Those  who  have  cans  in  their 
possession,  except  as  milk  receivers,  and  upon 
condition  that  the  can  is  to  be  returned,  are  also 
liable  to  arrest.  It  is  high  time  something  was 
done  to  stop  this  stealing  of  milk  cans.  As  with 
apples  or  other  fruit,  many  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  farmer’s  property  is  common  property, 
and  may  be  taken  wherever  found. 


The  tattooing  of  valuable  dogs  is  a  new  devel¬ 
opment.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  dog-stealer  to  alter  the  appearance  of  a 
valuable  animal,  so  as  to  prevent  indentiflcatlon, 
but  a  private  tattoo  mark,  under  the  hair,  and 
known  only  to  the  dog’s  owner,  is  not  likely  to  be 
tampered  with.  Long-eared  dogs  have  the  tattoo 
marks  inside  an  ear. 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  (State 
College)  issued  two  bulletins  on  dairy  subjects. 
No.  45  discusses  the  problem  of  heated  milk  for 
buttermaking.  It  has  been  claimed  that,  by 
heating  milk  to  155  to  160  degrees,  most  of  the 
germs  are  destroyed,  and  that  then  pure  cultures 
for  starters  might  be  induced  to  give  better- 
flavored  butter.  Results  in  Pennsylvania  do  not 
show  any  particular  advantage  in  doing  this  It 
is,  also,  found  that  the  skim-milk  is  not  as  s  iit- 
ablefor  c.Of  feeding  as  when  the  milk  is  not 
heated  Bulletin  No  44  discusses  commercial 
butter  cultures.  Results  do  not  indicate  any 
special  advantage  in  the  use  of  these  cultures. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  in  our  present 
dairy  conditions,  it  would  hardly  pay  to  buy  and 
use  a  Pasteurizin  g  outfit,  also  these  pure  cultures. 

Docs  bt  Mail  —Somebody  with  an  apparently 
exalted  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
postal  facilities,  dropped  a  small  puppy  into  one 
of  the  large  boxes  placed  in  the  streets  for  the 
reception  of  newspapers  and  large  parcels.  The 
dog  had  a  card  attached,  on  which  was  a  Chicago 
address  and  a  two-cent  stamp.  The  postal  offi¬ 
cials  are  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  disposition  to 
make  of  him,  for  the  case  is  unprecedented,  and 
the  regulations  prescribe  no  method  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  dogs;  besides,  live  animals  would  likely 
be  declared  unmailable.  There  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  much  encouragement  in  the  direction  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  mails  a  medium  for  tae  transmission  of 
live  stock. 


POULTRY 

'  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  4 
’  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 

■  — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

■  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  ♦ 

•  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  4 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 
♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


BRABAZQN’S  POULTRY- CATALOGUE 

cprry  It’s  a  beauty ;  orer  50  eolored  plat«s»  Hla*» 
*  O**1  trafces  and  describes  fine  Turkey*,  Get**, 
vDucka  and  chickens ;  elves  prices  of  fowls  A  egga.  USaoe* 
J&wj er*»  Guide  published*  Incloee  10c.  for  postufe.  tie. 

I J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr,  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Dclavaa,  wig. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Business  stock 
i  and  standard- 

bred.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  egg  dr.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Eggs.  Clrcula 
free  if  yon  mention  this  paper. 

C.  F.  GIFFKN,  Lock  Box  85,  8t.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


White  Wyandottes  — Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Geo.  R.  Schauber,  Box  Y,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 


Best  Farm  Breeds. — Buff  Rocks,  Buff 

Leghorns,  Mammoth  BroDze  Turkeys.  Eggs  now. 
SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  Klkhorn,  Wis. 


□  nils  TBV“Ten  Ijea,linS  Varieties.— Larg- 

rUUL  I  il  I  est  practical  breeder  in  Ohio. 

CHAS.  McCLAVK,  New  London,  O.  Box  WO. 


Selected  Matings  in  Standard-bred 

Rocks,  Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  Pekin 
Ducks.  Kggs.  81.50.  My  hobby  is  to  give  what  I 
promise.  Listfree.  BUN  MORELAND,  Pataskala,  O. 


White  Wyandotths  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ptaenix,  U.  1. 


OUR  BEARDED 
LADY. 

Designing  men,  through  alluring  and  cun¬ 
ningly  worded  advertisements,  constantly 
endeavor  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  sick 
and  ailing  women  by  inviting  them  “towrite 
to  a  woman  (!)  and  secure  a  woman's  sym¬ 
pathy.”  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
best  sympathy  is  to  had  at  home  and  not 
from  strangers,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles 
distant.  The  object  of  the  sick  is  to  get  well, 
and  however  precious  sympathy  may  be,  ill 
never  yet  cured  a  seriously  afflicted  woman. 
While  the  sympathy  of  your  milliner  of 
dressmaker  might  be  appreciated  and  be 
just  as  beneficial,  if  not  more  so,  than  sym¬ 
pathy  from  a  stranger,  yet  it  can  not  effect 
your  cure  if  you  are  an  ailing  woman. 

It  is  loudly  proclaimed  through  the  press 
that  “a  woman  can  best  understand  a 
woman’s  ailments,”  and  on  this  ground  sick 
women  are  invited  to  “write  to  a  woman  ” 
and  get  the  benefit  of  a  woman’s  advice. 
The  sort  of  “understanding  of  her  ailments”1 
wanted  by  a  sick  woman  is  a  trained  medi¬ 
cal  understanding.  If  a  woman  has  this 
trained  medical  knowledge  she  understands 
woman’s  ailments  not  as  a  woman ,  but  as  a 
physician.  If  she  is  not  a  doctor  she  cannot 
understand  the  ailments  at  all,  and  cannot 
treat  them  successfully,  because  she  lacks 
the  necessary  training. 

As  far  as  known,  there  is  no  regularly 
qualified  woman  physician  connected  with 
any  proprietary  medicine  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  women — no  one,  therefore  quali¬ 
fied  by  learning  and  experience,  to  advise 
on  questions  of  disease  and  its  cure. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  one,  man  or 
woman,  connected  with  any  “put-up” 
medicine  for  women,  excepting  only  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  who,  like 
Dr.  Pierce,  is  a  regular  .graduated  and  quali¬ 
fied  physician,  and  who  has,  like  him,  de¬ 
voted  more  than  thirty  years  to  the  special 
study  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  women. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  a  regularly  graduated  doctor,  has 
been  chief  consulting  physician  of  the 
Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  On  his  staff  are  nearly  a 
score  of  regularly  graduated,  experienced, 
skilled  physicians,  each  of  whom  is  a  spec¬ 
ialist  in  his  chosen  class  of  diseases.  Ev¬ 
ery  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Pierce  as  above, 
has  prompt,  conscientious  attention,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  sacredly  confidential  and  is  an¬ 
swered  in  a  plain  envelope  so  your  private 
affairs  are  kept  safe  from  pryiug  eyes. 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leiive  their  nextR  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner— 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  it  on.  It  will  not  injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  size  10c 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTRY 
BOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  SO?  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


THEY  HATCH  MILLIONS 


of  Chickens,  Ducks,  Turkeys 
and  other  fowls  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
In  many  foreign  countries — 

THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORS. 

Gssd  by  the  largest  poultry 
brssden,  duck  and  broiler  farms 
srtry where.  Have  taken  over 
*0©  fret  prizes  in  all  kinds  of  competition. 

The  easiest  to  handle,  cheapest  to  operate, 
surest  in  results  ana  most  handsome  and 
durable  in  construction,  168  p.  catalog  and  supplement 

FREE.  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM— with  ih. 
simple,  perfect,  self  regulatlng 

EXCELSIOR  incubator 

Thousands  In  successful  operstlon. 
Lowest  priced  lst-clsss  hatcher  made. 
GKO.  II.  STAHL, 

1 14  to  1  23  S.  6*h  St..  Quincy,  III. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  moat 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-clasa  Hatchet 
.  la  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTKL  CO.,  QUINCY.  It  *. 


Special  60  Day  Discount  Sale 
on  our  Latest  Improved  Standard  Inca 
bators  and  Brooders  Large  valuable 
Catalogue  and  Discount  Sheet  for  Be. 
Flower  City  Inc.  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y 


BROODERS. 

Olentangy  Brooders  given  up  to  be  the  best  to  raise 
chicks  by  10.000  people  using  them.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  G.  8.  SINGER,  Cardington,  Ohio. 


The  Warmest  Sheathing  Paper. 

A  new  thing,  made  on  scientific  principles,  and  by 
actual  test  ten  times  as  warm  as  common  papers. 
Makes  houses,  stables,  poultry  houses, etc.,  wind  and 
frost  proof  and  costs  only  aboutone  cent  a  foot.  Easy 
to  use,  repels  vermin,  and  n^ver  rots.  - 
Cabot’s  Insulating  “(juilt.” 
SAMUEL  CABOI,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  sample— tree.  Agents  at  a.l  Central  Points. 
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The  New  CHAMPION  WEEDER 

Send  us  $5 


Is  an  attachment  for  any  one-horse  cultivator.  Cul¬ 
tivates  the  roiv  and  between  the  roiv  at  one  operation. 
The  weeder  cultivates  the  row,  kills  all  the  weeds  and 
gTass,  leaving  a  mulch  of  fine  earth  about  the  plants,  while 
the  cultivator  takes  care  of  the  middles. 

Can  Be  Attached  to  Any  Make 

of  One-Horse  Cultivator. 

Instantly  attached  or  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  So  low  In 
price  that  every  farmer  can  afford  to  have  one.  Sold  strictly 
on  its  merits.  SATISFA.CTIOX  ft V AM  AX  TEED. 

AND  SECURE  ONE  AT  ONCE.  Remit  by  MONEY  ORDER  or 
First  order  from  your  locality  gets  agency.  We  Want  Agents 


REGISTERED  LETTER, 

Address,  Champion  Weeder  Co.,  Ftiedens,  Pennsylvania. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Chronic  Cough  in  a  Cow ;  Possibly  Tuber¬ 
culosis 

My  cow  has  been  out  of  condition  all  Winter. 
I  have  fed  her  well  all  Winter.  8he  goes  around 
with  her  head  down,  and  coughs  all  the  time? 
What  is  the  matter  with  her,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  w.  c. 

Missouri. 

The  cough  may  be  due  to  some  throat 
or  bronchial  trouble,  or  to  tuberculosis. 
Try  the  following  cough  paste :  Pow¬ 
dered  opium  and  solid  extract  of  bella¬ 
donna,  of  each  one  ounce;  nitrate  of 
potash,  four  ounces;  powdered  extract  of 
licorice,  six  ounces ;  strained  honey,  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  thick  paste 
(about  10  ounces) ;  mix.  Dose,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  smeared  on  the  back  teeth  and 
tongue  four  or  five  times  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  after  eating,  so  that  it  will  be 
slowly  swallowed.  Rub  the  whole  region 
of  the  throat  with  ammonia  liniment 
sufficient  to  blister  moderately.  If  there 
be  no  improvement  after  three  or  four 
weeks’  treatment,  have  the  cow  exam¬ 
ined  for  tuberculosis  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  submitting  her  to  the 
tuberculin  test  if  necessary. 

Post-Partum  Paralysis  in  a  Cow 

My  cow,  six  years  old,  dropped  her  fourth 
calf  last  October,  in  the  morning.  The  afterbirth 
came,  away  all  right,  the  cow  got  up,  ate  and 
drank  as  usual.  I  left  her  in  the  box  stall  with 
the  calf.  The  next  morning  she  could  not  get 
up,  ate  some  hay  and  all  the  apples  and  pota¬ 
toes  I  would  give  her,  but  wou'd  eat  no  grain 
and  drank  no  water.  The  next  day  about  noon, 
I  went  into  the  stalls  and  she  got  up  as  though 
nothing  had  been  the  trouble,  and  has  been  all 
right  since.  1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  ?  2.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?  3.  Would  it  be 
safe  to  breed  her  again  ?  j.  p.  h. 

Maine. 

1.  Tbe  cow  is  occasionally  subject  to  a 
form  of  paralysis  after  calving,  due  to  a 
difficalt  or  protracted  parturition.  The 
paralysis  may  affect  only  the  hind  legs, 
or  it  may  extend  to  the  back  or  even  the 
whole  body.  It  may  last  from  a  few 
days  to  several  weeks  or  even  months. 
In  this  ease  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  slight  weakness  or  paralysis, 
from  which  the  cow  readily  recovered 
without  treatment. 

2.  No  treatment  would  be  necessary  in 
mild  cases  of  this  kind.  If  the  paralysis 
continue,  blisters  to  the  back  and  loins 
with  the  administration  of  two-dram 
doses  of  nux  vomica  twice  daily,  or  hypo¬ 
dermic  injections  of  strychnia,  would  be 
the  prop  3r  treatment.  The  animal  should 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
moved  from  side  to  side  every  four  or 
six  hours.  Feed  on  a  laxative,  nutritious 
diet  Should  the  paralysis  be  extensive 
or  persist  longer  than  a  day  or  two,  a 
competent  veterinarian  should  be  called 
to  treat  the  case  It  may  be  necessary 
to  draw  the  urine,  or  give  laxatives  or 
injections  to  move  the  bowels  3.  There 
is  no  special  risk  in  breeding  the  cow 
again. 

Megrims,  Chrome  Constipation  and  Scratches 
in  a  Horse 

1.  My  horse  is  subject  to  fits.  What  can  I  do 
for  him  ?  are  they  worse  at  one  time  of  year 
than  another  ?  Is  there  not  a  law  prohibiting  a 
person  from  endangering  another’s  life  by  selling 
such  a  dangerous  animal?  2.  He  is  also  habit¬ 
ually  constipated.  I  have  fed  bran  and  salts 
without  the  desired  effect.  3.  What  is  a  remedy 
for  scratches  ?  o.  w.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  fits  to  which  you  refer  are,  ap¬ 
parently,  those  of  a  disease  of  horses 
known  as  vertigo  or  megrims,  due  to 
congestion  or  other  affection  of  the  brain. 
Congestion  of  the  brain  may  result  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  compression  of  the 
jugular  vein  by  a  tight  or  badly-fitting 
collar,  or  to  plethora.  The  attacks  occur 
more  commonly  during  the  Summer, 
rarely  in  Winter.  Treatment  is  usually 
unsatisfactory,  unless  due  to  a  removable 
cause,  as  congestion  due  to  plethora,  or 
pressure  on  the  veins  of  the  neck. 

When  attacked,  the  horse  should  be 
stopped  at  once,  unhitched  and  the  collar 
loosened  or  removed.  Lead  the  horse 
into  the  shade  if  possible,  or  cover  the 


head  and  eyes  so  as  to  protect  them  fre  m 
the  sun.  Apply  cold  water  or  pounded 
ice  to  the  head  Bleeding  from  the 
mouth  or  neck  will  prove  beneficial. 
After  a  little  rest,  the  animal  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  slowly,  unless  the  sun 
is  very  hot,  in  which  case,  it  will  be 
better  to  wait  until  towards  evening. 
Hordes  subject  to  these  fits  are  dangerous 
to  handle.  Unless  you  can  compel  the 
seller  of  tbe  horse  to  make  good  his 
guarantee,  I  cannot  see  that  you  have 
any  redress.  That  is  the  penalty  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  irresponsible  parties. 

2  For  the  constipation,  give  one  of 
the  following  powders  twice  daily  :  Pul¬ 
verized  aloes  and  nux  vomica,  of  each, 
three  ounces  ;  ginger,  eight  ounces  ;  mix 
and  divide  into  24  powders.  The  powder 
may  be  given  in  the  feed  if  the  horse  will 
eat  it ;  otherwise  in  ball  or  in  one-half 
pint  cold  water  as  a  drench.  The  horse 
should,  also,  receive  some  green  food  or 
a  bran  mash  at  least  once  daily.  A  run 
at  pasture  for  a  few  weeks  would  be  the 
best  laxative. 

3.  See  Scratches  in  a  Horse,  page  249 
of  The  R  N.-Y.  of  April  1,  1899. 

Collar  Boils  on  a  Horse  :  Milk  From  Co  ws 
With  Lumpy  Jaw. 

1.  One  of  my  horses  has  been  troubled  with 
what  I  call  collar  boils.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
will  appear  at  once,  within  an  Inch  of  each  oth¬ 
er,  havirg  each  a  separate  core.  When  those  are 
healed,  they  appear  in  another  place.  The  skin 
does  not  become  galled  or  sore  until  after  the 
boil  breaks.  What  is  the  probable  cause  and  a 
remedy  ?  2.  Is  the  milk  of  a  cow  which  has 
lumpy  jaw,  affected  by  reason  of  the  lump?  If 
so,  how  long  after  the  lump  has  been  cared  will 
it  remain  unfit  for  use  ?  c  u  c 

New  York. 

1.  If  the  boils  appear  cnly  under  the 
collar,  it  is  more  likely  that  they  are  due 
to  the  tenderness  of  the  skin  rather  than 
to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Rub  the 
shoulders  two  or  three  times  daily  with 
oak-bark  tea,  or  with  tannin  in  alcohol, 
to  toughen  the  skin.  When  the  horse 
is  used,  wash  the  shoulders  with  cold 
water  both  noon  and  night,  j  ub  dry,  and 
then  bathe  with  the  tannin  and  alcohol. 
If  the  skin  become  raw  or  sore,  apply 
benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  morn¬ 
ing,  noon  and  night. 

2.  Lumpy  jaw,  as  a  disease,  does  not 
affect  the  milk.  It  is  only  when  the 
disease  has  caused  extensive  lesions  with 
suppuration  that  the  milk  may  become 
unsuitable  for  use,  the  same  as  from  any 
large  abscess  or  s  ippurating  sore.  P'ol- 
lowing  treatment,  the  milk  will  be  good 
as  soon  as  the  tumor  is  cured.  Daring 
treatment  with  the  iodide  of  potash,  it 
will  not  be  advisable  to  use  the  milk 
But  it  may  be  safely  used  within  a  few 
days  after  the  treatment  is  discontinued. 


A  Ration  for  Cows. 

What  proportion  shall  I  feed  my  cows,  of  bran, 
corn  meal,  flour  middlings,  and  cotton-seed  meal? 
I  feed  grain  twice  a  day,  and  hay  three  times  a 
day.  I  feed  for  hay  fine  Red-top  that  was  cut 
early,  and  made  in  good  shape.  j  p  b 

Ans  — A  fairly  good  ration  can  be 
made  of  the  above  foods  by  feeding  them 
in  the  following  proportions  : 


Lbs.  digestible  nutrients. 
Lbs.  D  y  Carbohydrates 

Lbs.  Matter.  Protein.  +2^fat. 

Red-top . 18  16  70  .864  8.857 

Corn  meal...  3  2.67  .  237  2.292 

Bran .  2  1.76  .244  .906 

Middlings....  2  1  76  .256  1.214 

C.  S.  meal.. ..  2  1.84  .  744  .  888 


Total  . 24.73  2.345  14.157 


Nutritive  ratio,  1 :  6. 

The  above  is  for  one  day’s  ration  calcu¬ 
lated  for  a  1,000  pound  cow.  It  is  about 
the  right  proportion  to  mix  the  feeds, 
and  the  amount  fed  daily  may  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  appetite  of  the  animal. 
The  ration  would  be  much  improved  by 
the  addition  of  some  succulent  food  like 
roots  or  ensilage.  L  A 


SCRAPS. 

Where  Aifalfacan  be  grown  successfully,  there 
should  live  a  contented  dairyman. 

A  header  asks  if  parsnips  will  cause  abortion 
in  cows.  No,  not  when  fed  moderately. 

Will  moldy  oats  injure  stock  ?  Not  when  fed 
one  forkful  at  a  time.  The  stock  may  be  trusted 
not  to  eat  too  much.  Smut  on  corn  will  not  in¬ 
jure  siock. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  West  Va.,  the 
country  roads  are  so  bad  that  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  recently  stopped 
horses  from  traveling  on  them. 

A  Savannah,  Ga  ,  dealer  is  said  to  have  shipped 
1,000  dozen  eggs  to  Havana,  at  51  60  a  dozen.  Tois 
beats  Indianapolis,  where  eggs  sold  at  60  cents  a 
dozen  during  the  big  freeze  of  February. 

We  would  not  buy  corn  meal  for  a  cow  that  is 
receiving  a  bushel  of  good  ensilage  per  day. 
That  contains  enough  corn.  Better  buy  bran  and 
cotton-seed  meal  to  feed  with  the  ensilage. 

A  candidate  for  mayor  in  a  West  Virginia 
town  recently  received  his  nomination  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  one  plank,  which  favors  the  repeal  of  an 
ordinance  forbidding  the  keeping  of  hogs  in  the 
city. 

Mahogany  sawdust  is  said  to  be  especially  val¬ 
uable  for  smoking  hams,  giving  a  sweet  flavor, 
and  being  very  efficacious  in  sealing  up  the 
juices  of  the  meat.  Hereafter  none  of  this  saw¬ 
dust  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

Crimson-clover  hay,  when  too  ripe,  has  in¬ 
jured  and  killed  horses.  The  heads  are  long,  and 
when  ripe,  contain  llt’le  stiff  spines  or  hooks, 
which  catch  in  the  stomach  and  form  hard  balls. 
These  balls  do  not  form  in  the  stomachs  of  cattle. 

Aylesbury  ducks  are  favorites  in  the  English 
market,  and  they  are  now  being  bred  in  Australia 
for  export.  Trial  shipments  to  England  were 
very  satisfactory,  and  a  big  farm  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Botany  Bay  district  for  tbe  purpose 
of  supplying  this  trade. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  reports  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  Alfalfa  as  compared  with  millet. 
The  Alfalfa  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  every 
30  days  for  three  cows.  They  had  a  chance  to  sell 
Alfalfa,  and  so  stopped  feeding  it  and  began  to 
feed  millet.  They  thus  had  a  chance  to  compare 
the  feeding  value  of  the  two  foods.  In  actual 
butter  fat  return,  the  Alfalfa  was  found  to  be 
worth  54  24  per  ton  more  than  the  millet. 

Has  the  cold  process  of  condensing  milk  been 
abandoned  ?  I  have  seen  nothing  about  it  for 
several  years.  j.  a.  r. 

Ans  — But  little  has  been  heard  of  this  cold 
process  lately.  The  plan  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  in  freezing,  the  solids  separate  from 
the  water,  so  that  when  milk  is  frozen  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  the  solids  of  the  milk  form  a 
frozen  powder,  which  contains  little  of  the  water. 
It  is  planned  to  take  this  freezing  powder  by  it¬ 
self,  and  use  it  for  condensing.  The  process  has, 
apparently,  made  very  little  headway  against 
the  old  plan  of  condensing  the  milk  by  boiling  in 
a  vacuum. 

A  circular  advocating  what  is  known  as  the 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  is  a  model  in  its  way 
The  man  who  sends  it  out  claims  that  any  boy  10 
years  old,  can  construct  a  “natural  hen  incu¬ 
bator”  in  a  few  hours’  time  with  materials  found 
about  any  farmhouse  or  barn.  Of  course,  he 
wants  a  dollar  or  so  for  the  plans.  We  can  tell  a 
boy  without  any  expense,  how  to  make  a  natural 
hen  incubator.  We  advise  him  to  take  five  boards 
and  nail  them  together  so  as  to  make  a  box  large 
enough  to  hold  a  good-sized  hen.  Then  make  a 
nice  nest  inside  it,  with  a  little  tobacco  if  pos¬ 
sible,  not  for  the  hen  to  eat,  but  to  make  life 
miserable  for  the  lice.  A  little  sulphur  scattered 
through  the  nest  will,  also,  help  matters.  Then 
get  13  eggs  from  your  best  pen,  take  some  old 
hen  that  has  lost  all  ambition  in  life,  except  to 
sit  do  vn  on  a  nest  of  eggs,  and  put  her  in  your 
“  natural  hen  incubator.”  We  charge  nothing 
for  this  advice,  which  we  guarantee  is  just  as 
good  as  what  our  friend  wishes  to  exchange  for 
a  dollar  bill. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BE  SI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealeit 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmer*' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  sarprlse  yon.  Write  for  Samples 
9.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  1. 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues  for  anything  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory - - 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

U.-tfHt  mull  order  depot  In  the  world  for  Merchandise  dongftt 
*■  OhtrilV,  Reefetfen’,  Aai'^neea*  and  Manufacturer*’  Balsa. 
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MEN  AT  WORK 

OR  ON 

PLEASURE  BENT 


are  always 
subject  to  some 


ACCIDENTAL  HURT 

OR 

PHYSICAL  STRAIN. 


ftT  I  APHDC  All  ^sa  fi°°d  friend  in  such 
Ola  JMUUDO  Ullm  times  of  need  ;  it  cures  surely. 
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The  Colt.  Wean  on  Victor  Corn  and 
Oat  Feed.  It  contains  the  bone  and 
muscle  forming  elements  in  just  the 
right  proportion  for  the  proper  growth 
of  the  foal. 

“  Feed  lug  for  Flesh.”  an  invaluable  book  on 
Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  on  request.  Address  Science  Dept., 

'•’UK  AMRRICAY  CKltKAL  CO., 
1339  Alouadnock  Bldg. ,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  Thk  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THK  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


O  RAISE  THE  CALVES  Q 

on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 
“JTow  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows.” 

J.  H.  Cooley,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  It. 

J.  W.  BASWELL,  Waukegan,  111. 


J.  E 

O 


N.  X. 
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SEND  ioc.  FOR  BOOKLET 

telling  about  Sorghum  as  a  Stock  Food,  How  to  Grow 
Cattle  Beets  and  How  to  Make  Cement  Floors. 
Address  Waldo  V.  Brown,  Box  14,  Oxford,  O. 
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Self-olllng, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  moat 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
We  have  every- 1 
thing  the  farmer  4 
needs  In  this  line. 
Towers, 

Tank a  and 
Pumpa, 


ER  AND 


Gutters,  Grinders, 
Shelters,  etc. 

MILLS 


DOWI _ 

rUMPING  _ 

Catalogue,  rail  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Com 

1 *7  F*reo _ bat  a  via,  ill. 


UfCII  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easilv.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Nowhere  on  Earth 

can  so  much  Power  be  ob¬ 
tained  torso  little  money. 
AVe  make  all  kinds  of  Sweep 
Horse  Powers  for  1,  ft,  8, 
4,  6  and  8  horses.  Prices 
ranging  from  *86.  to  $100. 
Tread  Powers,  1,  8  and  8 
horse.  Farm  Engines,  t, 
4  and  6  horse  power.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices. 
Sole  Makers,  Box  8 ft, 
Manitowoc,  Wls. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.! 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
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That  plan  for  providing  for  a  family  supply  of 
honey,  referred  to  by  A.  I.  Root,  on  page  301,  seems 
like  a  great  scheme.  One  could  have  a  regular  honey 
mine  accessible  any  day  in  the  jear.  One  of  the  most 
healthful  sweets  could  be  secured  at  a  merely  nominal 
expense.  The  bees  are,  in  one  sense,  scavengers,  for 
they  gather  what  would  otherwise  be  a  total  loss 
Kept  in  this  way,  they  would  require  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  The  idea  certainly  seems  feasible  in  many 
localities. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  we  see  farms  aban¬ 
doned  because  the  old  people,  after  toiling  on  them  to 
rear  a  family,  see  their  boys  leave  them  one  by  one, 
to  learn  a  trade  or  profession  in  the  city.  The  daugh¬ 
ters  become  clerks  or  school-teachers,  and  they,  too, 
leave  the  old  homestead  to  join  the  hurrying  army  of 
women  wage-eai'ners.  Next  week,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
tell  something  about  a  farm  run  by  daughter  power, 
which  suggests  that,  when  the  boys  leave  the  farm, 
the  girls  may  be  found  an  efficient  substitute.  It  af¬ 
fords  another  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  query  as  to 
what  we  shall  do  with  our  daughters. 

In  New  England,  some  of  the  old  hill  towns  are  five 
miles  or  more  back  from  the  railroad,  with  steep 
grades  on  the  way.  People  in  these  towns  realize 
that,  unless  they  can  establish  quicker  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  steam  railroads,  they  are  lost.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  these  shrewd  Yankees  are  get¬ 
ting  to  see  that  light  electric  lines  chartered  to  carry 
.  freight  will  serve  them  better  than  State  roads  of 
stone  or  gravel.  In  many  places,  there  is  abundant 
water  power  for  generating  electricity.  A  steady  and 
rapid  electric  car  service  would  bring  these  old  towns 
into  the  world  again,  and  give  them  a  new  lease  of 
life.  But  what  a  change  from  the  oldtime  life  when 
the  distant  farm  is  joined  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
world  by  electricity  I 

Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  are  just  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  pop  liar  now  to  talk  about  cow 
peas.  Most  of  them,  evidently,  never  saw  a  cow  pea, 
but  they  plunge  in  with  all  sorts  of  advice  about  it. 
For  example,  they  advise  readers  to  sow  it  with  oate, 
evidently  confusing  it  with  the  Canada  field  pea. 
Whoever  sows  the  cow  pea  with  oats,  will  never  Eee  a 
vine  of  it.  It  is  a  small  bean,  and  must  have  a  warm 
soil  in  order  to  germinate.  Frost  will  kill  it.  Its 
chief  value  at  the  North  is  as  a  manurial  plant.  In 
our  opinion,  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  northern  farmer  to 
cut  it  for  hay.  We  would  either  use  it  for  a  hog 
pasture,  or  plow  it  under  L'ke  Crimson  clover,  the 
cow  pea,  to  be  appr.  ciated,  must  be  fairly  tried  and 
given  a  fair  chance. 

In  1897  there  was  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  this 
country  $57,363,000  worth  of  gold  and  $32,316,000  worth 
of  silver — $89,679  000  in  all.  In  1898,  this  count  y  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  countries  $120  391  674  worth  of 
gold  and  $30,177,458  worth  of  silver.  Of  this  vast  sum 
in  gold,  $22,799,157  came  from  France,  $43,133  538  from 
England,  $8,428,050  from  Germany,  and  $8,670,220 from 
Canada.  In  other  words,  the  nations  that  buy  mest 
of  our  food  and  fiber  products  sent  us  most  gold  in 
return.  The  farmer  digs  more  gold  for  Uncle  Sam 
than  the  miner  ;  for  his  grain,  provisions  and  cotton 
bring  it  back  across  the  sea.  Thus  agriculture  not 
only  feeds  and  clothes  the  people,  but  it  gives  National 
credit,  and  provides  capital  for  all  business  Let  no 
plow  be  put  into  the  soil  for  one  year,  and  commerce 
and  manufacturing  would  be  ruined.  How  strange, 
then,  that  those  who  conduct  the  country's  business 
should  try  to  put  the  farmer  last  of  all  in  their  plans 


for  legislation.  Thus  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  such 
statements  as  the  following  should  pass  unnoticed : 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  authority  is  obtained,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  able  materially  to  assist  the  planters  of 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  in  increasing  not  only  the 
quality  but  the  quantity  of  their  crops.  Scientific  agriculture 
has  not  been  applied  to  the  products  of  any  of  the  tropical 
countries. — Chicago  Record. 

Among  the  products  of  these  islands,  are  sugar,  wool 
and  rice,  three  products  that  are  peculiarly  needed 
by  our  American  farmers.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that 
any  National  Department  at  Washington  started  out 
to  develop  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  cotton,  cloth  or 
furniture  in  these  islands — the  goods  to  be  sent  here 
for  sale  !  What  a  ho  wl  there  would  be  from  the  stout 
lungs  of  our  “  infant  industries  ”.  “  All  the  farmer  asks 
for  is  fair  vlay!”  Correct.  lie  does  not  expect  foul 
play  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 


The  deserted  country  church  figured  on  page  312  is 
a  melancholy  sight.  The  blight  of  decay  has  settled 
upon  it,  and  a  cursory  observer  might  fear  lest  it  was 
an  index  of  the  spiritual  decay  of  the  surrounding 
people.  The  Fast-day  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire  certainly  takes  a  very  pessimistic 
view  of  religious  life  in  the  country.  Yet,  in  our  so¬ 
journs  among  farming  friends,  we  are  often  impressed 
by  the  unostentatious,  yet  deep  and  sincere  spiritual 
life  among  them.  We  believe  that  the  trend  of  mod¬ 
ern  religious  belief  is  towards  a  weakening  of  theo¬ 
logical  dogma  which,  though  now  in  a  transition 
stage,  will  ultimately  strengthen  spiritual  growth, 
and  lead  to  religious  unity,  recognizing  one  fold  and 
one  Shepherd. 

•  • 

Every  year  we  are  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  farmers  must  adapt  their  methods  to 
their  individual  circumstances.  What  may  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  practice  on  one  farm,  may  be  all  wrong  on  an¬ 
other,  even  but  a  short  disiance  away.  On  page  301, 
Dr.  nalsted'  speaks  of  the  ad  vi  ability  of  planting 
potatoes  so  that  the  surface  may  be  less  shaded,  and 
the  sun  may  dry  it  out,  and  thus  render  conditions 
less  favorable  for  rot  and  blight.  But  a  year  or  two 
ago,  we  had  an  account  of  potato  growing  in  Kansas, 
where  millet  was  sown  in  the  crop  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  sun.  and  absorbing  surplus  water.  In 
some  localities,  potatoes  are  mulched  to  protect  the 
soil  from  the  drying  rays  of  the  sun,  and  some  plant 
thickly  to  shade  the  surface.  Radically  different 
practices  these.  Still  each  may  be  best. 


The  beef  investigation  is  likely  to  have  one  result 
that  was  not  looked  for.  Canned  beef  and  dressed 
beef  are  under  a  cloud.  Go  out  among  eastern  people 
who  buy  this  beef,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
statements  made  about  it.  The  opinion  seems  to  be 
quite  general  that  the  great  beef  monopolies  have 
grown  so  greedy  that  they  use  inferior  stuff  in  their 
cans,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  use  poisons  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  dressed  meat.  The  result  will  be  that,  in 
many  eastern  towns  and  cities,  two  classes  of  meat 
will  be  offered — dressed  and  home-killed.  The  small 
slaughter-houses  that  formerly  dotted  the  country 
have  mostly  disappeared.  We  expect  to  see  many  of 
them  return,  and  we  expect  to  see  beef-growing  once 
more  profitable  on  the  back  farms  of  New  England 
and  New  York  State.  The  greedy  packers  with  their 
oleomargarine,  their  “embalmed  beef”  and  their 
slippery  business  methods,  are  responsible  for  the 
feeling  against  western  beef.  It  is  a  shame  that 
western  cattle  growers  should  lose  a  good  market 
thrdugh  such  operations. 

•  % 

«  « 

When  one  great  corporation  meets  another  in  a 
legal  fight,  the  plain  people  may  stand  from  under, 
and  take  lessons  in  strategy.  One  of  the  railroads 
entering  Chicago  recently  desired  to  obtain  a  new 
right  of  way,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  buying  the 
required  land  near  the  Indiana  shore  of  the  lake  east 
of  Chicago.  This  district  is  a  wilderness  of  sand  dunes, 
valueless  for  agriculture,  but  at  a  certain  point,  the 
railway  was  blocked  by  a  tract  belonging  to  a  Chi¬ 
cago  ice  company,  which  refused  to  sell  the  land. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  railway  people  began  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings  against  the  ice  company,  ard 
victory  seemed  ready  to  perch  upon  their  banner.  In 
the  meantime,  the  ice  company  laid  low,  like  Bre’r 
Rabbit,  and  induced  the  State  legislature  to  pass  a 
bill  prohibiting  railways  from  disturbing  any  burying 
ground.  They  then  laid  out  the  center  of  their  tract 
as  a  cemetery,  interred  in  it  a  number  of  bodies  which 
had  been  destined  for  the  Potter’s  Field,  and  blandly 
pointed  out  the  legal  status  of  the  land  to  the  rail¬ 
way  company.  Of  course,  the  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ings  failed,  and  the  strategic  ice  company  is  jubilant. 


Some  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  beef  inves¬ 
tigation  have  set  people  to  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
canned  goods  in  general.  It  is  more  than  suspected 
that  various  other  lines  of  goods  could  a  tale  unfold 
about  their  pedigree,  history,  and  lineage  more  an¬ 
cient  than  honorable.  It  is  said  that  old  stocks  of 
canned  goods  of  various  kinds  are  frequently  worked 
off  as  of  the  last  season’s  vintage,  by  re  wrapping  the 
cans  in  the  fancy  paper  wrappers  which  give  them 
such  a  showy  appearance.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  law  be  passed  requiring  canneries  to  stamp,  with 
plain  figures,  all  their  cans  with  the  year  in  which 
they  were  filled,  so  that  the  customer  may  know  what 
he  is  buying.  This  would  certainly  seem  feasible, 
and  ought  to  prove  effective. 

The  ensilage  required  by  a  cow  from  November  1 
to  May  1  occupies  181  cubic  feet  in  the  silo  !  That  is 
less  than  one-fourth  the  space  required  by  the  cow  to 
insure  a  supply  of  pure  air.  In  the  old  days,  when 
cows  were  fed  on  hay,  a  large  room  wag  required  to 
hold  her  rough  fodder.  Now  a  small  closet  will  hold 
it.  This  makes  a  great  difference  when  a  new  dairy 
barn  is  to  be  built.  Instead  of  a  great  two-story 
building,  a  long,  low  shed  with  a  silo  at  one  end  and 
a  small  hay-loft  at  the  other,  with  a  feeding  track  run¬ 
ning  through  the  center,  seems  the  ideal  home  for  the 
modern  dairy  cow.  One  trouble  is  that  this  modern 
building  does  not  contain  air  enough  to  supply  the 
cows,  and  extra  ventilation  is  needed.  The  roomy  old 
barns  contained  a  good  supply  of  air.  Neglect  to  ven¬ 
tilate  the  new  ones  has  caused  some  disease  among 
cows,  which  has  been  attributed  wrongly  to  the  use 
of  ensilage. 

•  • 

v 

BREVITIES 

“  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN.” 

He  goes  among  his  fellow  men,  and  roars, 

A  very  lion  In  the  people’s  cause; 

He  sits  before  the  grocery,  and  soars 
With  flights  of  eloquence  that  never  pause. 

He  builds  up  men  of  st-aw  and  wrongs  of  air, 

And  then  upsets  them  with  his  burning  tongue. 

He  beards  the  money  demon  in  his  lair, 

How  fearlessly  his  verbal  rocks  are  flung! 

His  comrades  nod  their  heads,  and  point  with  pride, 

This  bold  and  fearless  man — but  wait  and  see 

With  what  a  lamb-like  air  he  sneaks  inside 
The  kUchemdoor— his  1  is  changed  to  We. 

The  tongue  that  wagged  so  loud  against  the  State, 

Is  like  a  clam  before  his  wife’s  stern  look. 

She’s  only  half  his  size,  but  dinner’s  late, 

And  well— she  knows  him  like  an  open  book. 

In  public,  Biowhard  roars  his  noisy  part, 

But  trace  him  home,  his  good  wife  you  shall  see 

Take  up  the  woman’s  burden  with  good  heart, 

And  prick  the  gas  bag  of  his  vanity. 


Don’t  make  Sunday  a  weak  day ! 

The  first  person  singular— Adam ! 

A  good  state  to  live  in  is  the  try  state. 

Grade  up  the  sheep  with  “Down”  blood. 

“  Taking  pains  ” — Sitting  on  the  grass  in  April. 

A  drop  of  do  is  good  medicine  for  the  lazy  man. 

Insects  are  ruining  the  maple  trees  in  Vermont. 

The  legumes  are  the  horses  for  hauling  nitrogen. 

The  only  curse  that  is  cursed  by  cultivation  is  a  weed. 

You  will  notice  that  southern  peach  growing  costs  money. 

The  price  of  a  clean  conscience— external,  internal  and  eternal 
vigilance. 

Reports  are  that  Kansas  and  Nebraska  may  not  produce  wheat 
enough  for  home  needs! 

From  July  22  to  April  1,  a  New  Hampshire  woman  made  508 
pies— all  eaten  at  home. 

Some  of  the  stories  told  about  the  flesh  served  to  our  soldiers 
seem  both  fishy  and  fowl. 

Is  corn  a  cleansing  crop  ?  It  gives  you  a  good  chance  to  keep 
the  weeds  down— that  is  all. 

Bad  luck  should  punch  up— with  a  special  goad— the  foolish 
farmer  who  would  kill  a  toad. 

You  can  make  something  out  of  nothing  by  adding  a  straight 
line  to  it — 0+1  9.  That  is  more  than  any  crooked  mark  will  make. 

A  newspaper  must  be  either  a  leader  of  public  opinion  or  a 
feeder  of  private  opinion,  stamped  with  somebody’s  dollar  to 
appear  as  public. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  scheme  of 
cutting  beans,  peas  or  clover  into  the  silo  with  corn  to  make  a 
“  balanced  ensilage.”  It  won’t  pay. 

It  wouldn’t  be  so  strange  if,  after  the  rich  men  have  fully 
organized  the  trusts,  the  poor  common  people  bought  them  out 
and  ran  them  for  the  common  good. 

Formaldehyde  is  now  named  as  one  substance  used  in  “process¬ 
ing  ”  the  soldiers’ beef.  It  is  a  famous  bacteria-killer  and,  used 
in  this  way,  can  be  depended  upon  to  injure  or  destroy  the  bac¬ 
teria  of  patriotism. 

When  your  wife  asks  for  a  dollar,  and  you  put  her  off  with  50 
cents,  she  may  manage  somehow  to  look  neat  and  cheerfuL 
When  your  potatoes  call  for  a  square  meal,  and  you  make  it  half, 
they  quit.  Your  wife  should  have  more  of  the  potato’s  spirit. 

When  Dollar  fights  with  Duty,  with  your  heart  the  battle¬ 
ground,  you’ve  got  to  back  your  Duty  with  a  conscience  clean 
and  sound,  or  else  Almighty  Dollar  will  be  sure  to  win  the  fight, 
and  Duty’s  haggard  countenance  will  haunt  you  day  and  night. 

Regarding  the  discussion  of  bearded  or  bald  wheats,  we  think 
most  farmers  regard  the  beard  as  a  nuisance,  and  accept  it  only 
when  compelled  to,  for  the  sake  of  getting  other  good  qualities. 
The  birds  object  to  the  beards,  and  as  a  rule,  we  think  the 
bearded  varieties  do  not  shell  as  early  as  the  bald  ones. 
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UNCLE  SAM’S  NEW  ISLANDS. 

A  SANDWICH  OF  VOLCANO  AND  SEA. 

A  Farmer’s  Opinion  of  Its  Agricultural  Value. 

Part  I. 

Some  False  Reports. — Mr.  C.  E.  Hoskins,  of 
Oregon,  having  spent  nearly  a  year  in  Ihe  Hawaiian 
Islands  just  before  they  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  has  given  me  some  information  about  things 
there.  He  is  a  farmer,  travels  with  his  eyes  opeD, 
and  is  not  afraid  to  say  just  what  he  thinks.  So  I 
asked  him, 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Uncle  Sam’s  new  domain  as 
a  whole,  and  of  our  probable  gain  or  loss  by  the 
acquisition  of  these  Pacific  Islands,  after  being  there 
so  long  and  nosing  into  about  every  corner  ?  ” 

“You  may  well  say  ‘nosing  around’,  for,  many 
times,  when  I  was  asking  an  official  for  information 
important  to  me,  he  would  give  me  a  stare,  and  shut 
his  mouth  like  a  steel  trap  He  was  afraid  I  might 
find  out  something  that  they  wanted  to  keep  from  us. 
But  all  were  not  so  Some  were  kind,  pleasantly 
obliging,  and  ready  to  give  the  help  I  desired.  I 
found  that  many  things  published  by  the  Hawaiian 
government  are  not  true,  and  they  knew  it  For  in¬ 
stance,  ‘  the  Bay  of  Honolulu  large  enough  for  the 
ships  of  the  world  ’;  ‘  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,’  etc. 
They  are  the  gainers,  and  asked  for  annexation  from 
a  purely  selfish  standpoint.  Consequently,  we  will 
be  the  losers,  especially  in  years  to  come.  The  Islands 
are  valuable  to  us  as  a  coaling  and  cable  station  only.” 

Climate  and  Soil. — “What  do  you  think  of  the 
climate  and  soil,  for  I  believe  you  traveled  all  over 
the  principal  islands  of  the  group,  and  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  well  as  over  the  lowlands  ?” 

“  YiS,  I  was  over  about  all  of  the  parts  that  were 
worth  seeing.  The  climate  is  fine  for  a  few  months, 
but  it  is  too  warm  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  eDjoy,  un¬ 
less  born  there.  Cuts  of  all  kinds  are  likely  to  end 
in  blood-poisoning.  Blood  diseases  of  all  kinds,  up 
to  leprosy,  are  aided  in  intensity  by  the  climate.  Hot 
and  cold  waves  are  said  to  be  unknown  there.  The 
highest  temperature  in  12  years  was  89  degrees  F., 
and  the  lowest  54  degrees  at  sea  level.  It  is  quite 
cool  if  not  cold  up  the  mountains.  Thunderstorms 
are  rare,  and  the  sky  is  usually  clear.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  north,  which  makes  the  southerly 
exposed  valleys  very  dry  and  equable.  The  annual 
rainfall  at  Honolulu  is  three  feet,  but  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii  it  is  15  feet.  Malarial  diseases  are  Baid  to 
be  very  rare.” 

“  What  is  the  land  like  on  the  islands  ?” 

“The  soil  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  both  good 
and  bad.  Most  of  the  surface  of  all  the  islands  is 
mountains  and  lava  beds.  On  Kauai,  the  most  north¬ 
westerly  island,  the  soil  is  the  oldest  and  best ;  but 
good  soil  is  found  in  some  places  on  all  of  them.  On 
Molokai  and  the  smaller  ones,  the  eruptions  have  been 
of  too  recent  dates  to  admit  of  much  good  soil.  On 
Oahu,  which  is  the  one  on  which  Honolulu  is  situated, 
the  good  land  is  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  two 
miles  wide  next  the  sea,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  of  them.  It  slopes  gently  from  high,  precipitous 
mountains,  which  always  have  extinct  craters  at  their 
tops,  excepting  those  on  Hawaii,  where  two  are  ac¬ 
tive  Possibly  about  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the 
islands  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  grass  and  cultivated 
crops.  The  soil  looks  like  decomposed  brick,  with 
volcanic  ashes  mixed  in  in  some  places,  that  make  it 
look  like  coal  ashes.  Without  water,  it  is  almost 
worthless.  Some  of  the  high  tablelands  make  nice 
grazing  grounds,  and  the  coast  lands  are  where  sugar 
cane  is  grown  ” 

The  Sugar  Business. — “What  about  the  sugar 
business  ?  Will  the  production  there  interfere  with 
our  beet-sugar  industry  here  ?  What  will  be  their 
suga”  production  as  compared  with  that  of  the  West 
Indies  ?  ” 

“  In  my  opin'on,  the  production  of  sugar  is  about 
all  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  ever  do  in  a  commercial 
way  in  the  world's  markets,  and  when  we  destroy  the 
present  system  of  contract  labor,  the  sugar  business 
will  go,  too.  This  contract  system  is  worse  than  our 
American  slavery  ever  was.  The  laborers,  Chinese 
and  Japs  mostly,  get  $7  per  month  and  board  them¬ 
selves.  They  buy  everything  they  eat  from  the  planta¬ 
tion  stores.  This  keeps  them  always  in  debt.  There 
is  no  way  for  them  to  escape  from  the  Islands,  for  the 
few  ports  are  all  guarded,  and  they  must  either  go  to 
the  mountains  to  starve,  or  into  the  sea  for  shark 
food.  I  talked  with  the  best-informed  sugar  growers 
on  the  Islands,  and  they  told  me  there  is  more  made 
in  speculation  in  sugar  bonds  and  stocks  than  in  the 
sugar  business  proper.  The  cane  lands  there  are  so 
limited  that,  when  Cuba  is  put  to  rights,  it  will  be 
hard  on  Hawaii.  We  have  so  much  choice  beet-sugar 
land  in  this  country,  and  the  manufacturing  is  so  well 
started,  that  it  is  my  prediction  that,  before  10  years, 
we  as  a  nation  will  be  making  most  of  our  own  sugar.” 


“  How  about  their  coffee  growing  ?  We  hear  of  that 
being  a  good  coffee  country.  I  saw  many  samples,  and 
tasted  good  coffee  made  on  the  Hawaiian  space  at  the 
Omaha  Exposition  last  Fall,” 

“Yes,  but  they  grow  very  little  as  yet.  A  banking 
firm  at  Honolulu  is  lending  money  on  coffee  lands  as 
security,  mostly  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  they 
and  some  other  speculators  are  trying  to  boom  the 
business,  while  they  and  the  so-called  growers  know 
almost  nothing  about  the  matter  practically  If  prac¬ 
tical  men  take  it  up,  it  may  be  made  a  success.” 

“  How  about  rice  growing  there  ?  ” 

“  Rice  is  not  largely  grown,  and  never  can  be, 
because  the  lands  that  are  suitable  for  it  there  are 
very  limited.” 

“  Did  you  see  the  taro  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  staples  of  those  Islands  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  saw  plenty  of  patches  of  it.  They  looked 
like  great  masses  of  callas,  to  which,  you  know,  they 
are  closely  related.  The  tubers  only  are  eaten  by  the 
natives,  except  as  an  experiment.  Strangers  do  not 
like  taro  as  the  natives  prepare  it,  at  least  at  first 
trial.  They  steam  or  boil  the  tubers,  strip  off  the 
skins,  mash  the  pulp,  and  let  it  stand  a  day  or  two  to 
ferment.  Then  they  mix  in  water  and  stir  it  into  a 
sort  of  thin  mush  or  batter.  This  they  call  poi.  It  is 
the  national  dish.  To  me  it  tastes  like  sour  dough 
with  a  little  apple  sauce  mixed  in.  I  liked  it  better 
after  getting  used  to  it.  My  daughter  would  not 
touch  it.  The  natives  eat  it  by  all  dipping  from  the 
same  dish,  by  using  one,  two  or  three  fingers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  thinness  of  the  mixture.” 

Bananas  and  Fruits. — “  Do  they  grow  many 
bananas  there  ?” 

“  No  The  land  suitable  to  the  banana  is  very  lim¬ 
ited.  The  Chinese  grow  a  few,  in  the  old,  crude  way 
— all  by  hand  work.  Some  white  men  who  had  hired 
some  Chinese  to  grow  some  for  them,  said  it  did  not 
pay.  Everything  of  the  kind  must  be  done  on  a  small 
scale,  because  the  islands  are  small,  and  the  home  de¬ 
mand  is  small.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  make  it  pay 
to  ship  them  to  California.  I  do  not  believe  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  any  fruits  from  there  will  pay.” 

“  What  is  the  best  fruit  you  ate  there  ?” 

“The  mango.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  all  seed¬ 
lings.  The  trees  are  large  and  as  healthy  as  can  be. 
The  fruit  is  very  delicious,  and  if  care  were  given  to 
the  selection  and  propagation  of  the  choicest  varie¬ 
ties  by  grafting,  there  would  be  much  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  eating  it.  The  poorer  kinds  have  stringy 
flesh  and  are  small.” 

“  I  have  heard  that  the  guava  grows  almost  wild. 
Why  cannot  guava  jellymaking  become  a  profitable 
industry  ?  ” 

“  You  have  heard  correctly  as  to  the  abundance  of 
the  bushes  and  trees,  for  they  do  grow  wherever  seeds 
happen  to  be  scattered.  The  fruit  is  not  much  used, 
but  some  jelly  is  made  just  as  we  make  wild  black¬ 
berry  jelly.  But  with  the  duty  off,  as  it  must  be  now, 
the  shipments  to  this  country  might  pay.  They  have 
plenty  of  guavas,  could  easily  grow  more,  and  they 
have  cheap  sugar.  We  make  such  cheap  jellies  here 
out  of  gelatine  and  a  little  flavoring,  that  a  good  jelly 
hardly  pays.  Besides,  the  distance  is  too  far.  We 
tried  apple  jellymaking  in  Oregm,  and  it  does  not 
pay,  even  wtere  apples  are  worth  but  10  cents  per 
bushel.” 

“So  you  call  guava  jelly-makiDg  a  failure  except 
for  home  use  V  ” 

“  Yes  I  do,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  business  is  a 
commercial  failure  there,  too.  All  kinds  will  grow 
there,  but  nearly  all  they  have  are  seedlings.  I  did 
not  see  any  good  Washington  Navel  oranges  there. 
All  their  oraDges  have  plenty  of  ‘rag’  inside,  but 
their  flavor  is  fine.”.  h.  e  van  deman. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic. — Fire  started  in  a  residence  in  New  York,  April  7, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  12  inmates,  and  the  crippling  of  two  sur¬ 
vivors.  A  spark  from  this  fire  was  borne  by  the  wind  into  the 
open  window  of  another  house  two  blocks  distant,  setting  Are  to 
the  house,  and  causing  the  death  of  one  person  and  toe  injury  of 
seven  others.  Both  houses  were  in  the  tine  residence  district  of 
the  city.  .  .  A  #20,000,000  cc ilia  trust  has  been  formed.  .  .  A 
legislative  committee  began  investigating  the  Tammany  man¬ 
agement  of  New  York  City  April  8.  They  began  at  the  top,  with 
the  Building  Department,  which  shows  extensive  corruption.  .  . 
At  Glendive,  Mon  ,  the  Yellowstone  River  rose  30  feet  in  one  hour 
April  9,  the  breaking  ice  being  jammed  against  the  bridge.  A 
large  territory  is  under  water,  and  12  persons  were  drowned.  .  . 
A  clash  between  white  and  colored  miners  was  caused  by  a 
negro  at  Pana,  Ill ,  April  10;  in  the  fight  that  followed,  seven 
persons  were  shot  dead  and  20  wounded.  Tne  fight  occurred  on 
the  principal  business  street,  and  many  of  those  injured  were 
inoffensive  citizens.  An  appeal  for  troops  to  control  the  rioters 
was  at  first  refused  by  Gov.  Tanner,  but  later  two  companies  of 
militia  were  sent,  and  quiet  was  restored.  .  .  The  New  York 
State  Senate  passed,  April  11,  a  bill  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
corporate  franchises  as  real  estate.  .  .  Four  men  were  killed 
and  20  more  or  less  injured  April  11  by  the  collapse  of  the  wooden 
scaffolding  intended  to  carry  the  first  span  of  a  new  bridge 
across  the  Harlem  River,  New  York  City.  .  ,  The  condition  of 


war  with  Spain,  which  has  existed  since  April  21, 1898,  terminated 
April  11,  when  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  peace  treaty 
took  place  at  the  White  House,  between  President  McKinley  and 
the  French  Ambassador.  .  .  The  country  residence  of  W  K. 

Vanderbilt,  at  Oakdale,  L  I.,  at  which  W.  K  Vanderbilt  Jr.  was 
spending  bis  honeymoon,  was  destroyed  by  fire  April  11;  loss 
$250,000.  .  .  April  13  vast  prairie  fires  were  raging  in  Nebraska, 
in  a  section  chiefly  consisting  of  hay  flats.  Many  ranches  have 
been  destroyed,  s nd  the  residents  escaped  with  difficulty.  .  . 

The  German  steamer  Lahn.  from  Bremen,  arrived  at  New  York 
April  13  with  10  cases  of  smallpox  on  board.  .  .  The  trial  of 

Senator  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  conspiracy,  now  in  progress, 
brought  out  as  evidence  the  secret  accounts  of  the  dead  cashier 
of  the  People’s  Bank.  It  will  prove  damaging  to  Quay.  .  . 

The  hoop-iron  and  cotton-tie  interests  of  the  United  States  have 
combined,  with  a  capital  of  $33,000,000.  .  .  A  terrific  electric 

storm  visited  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  April  14.  A  buttertub  factory 
at  Parishville  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  burned;  loss  $50,000. 
Two  men  were  severely  injured  by  electric  shock. 

Army  an<l  Supplies  —April  6  several  witnesses  testified  to  an 
epidemic  of  diarrhea  which  followed  the  use  of  refrigerated  beef. 
A  letter  from  Armour*  Co.  was  read,  which  offered  to  supply 
“processed”  or  preserved  beef.  .  .  April  7,  80  brief  reports 

from  army  officers  were  read.  The  majority  of  them  condemned 
the  canned  beef.  .  .  The  iDventorof  the  Powell  process  for 

preserving  meat  was  a  witness  April  8.  He  stated  that  neither 
boric  nor  salicylic  acids  was  used,  and  that  his  process  had  not 
been  used  by  packers  supplying  meat  to  the  army.  A  number  of 
further  reports  were  read,  strongly  condemning  the  canned 
roast  beef.  .  .  April  10  Dr.  Castle  detailed  a  conversation  with 

an  agent  of  Armour  &  Co  ,  in  Florida,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  chemical  treatment  of  the  beef.  Dr.  Castle  said  he  had 
his  suspicions  because  of  the  odor  of  the  beef.  It  was  not  the 
objectionable  odor  of  decomposition.  It  was  an  aromatic,  acrid, 
sour  odor.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  treatment  of  the 
beef  was  due  to  the  use  of  either  the  gas  formaldehyde  or  the  for¬ 
malin.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  discolorations  on  the  beef 
were  due  to  the  commencement  of  decomposition.  He  made  no 
report  on  the  discovery  made  by  him  afout  the  use  of  chemicals. 
“  The  agent  spoke  so  frankly  about  it,”  he  said,  “  that  I  thought 
it  was  known  by  the  Commissary  Department  and  Medical  De¬ 
partment.”  He  said  the  gas  formaldehyde  was  used  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant  in  the  form  of  fumes.  His  opinion  was  that  the  beef  had 
been  treated  by  the  fumes  of  this  gas.  To  treat  it  this  way  would 
necessitate  the  beef  being  submitted  to  the  fumes  in  a  closed 
chamber  for  several  hours.  Dr.  Castle  said  that  the  formalin 
would  be  very  irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes,  but  would  be 
dissipated  in  cooking.  .  .  Gen.  Shafter  was  a  witness  April 

11.  He  said  that  the  refrigerated  and  canned  roast  beef  was 
satisfactory,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  complaints  when  in  Cuba. 
Gen.  Shafter  detailed  a  conversation  with  Commissary  Gen. 
Eagan  about  the  canned  roast  beef,  which  he  (Gen.  Shafter)  at 
that  time  believed  to  be  genuine  roast  beef.  Asked  if  after  all 
that  bad  occurred  he  considered  canned  roast  beef  worthy  of  a 
further  trial,  Gen.  Shafter  reiterated  his  statement  that  he  knew 
of  no  substitute.  His  own  preference  would  be  for  bacon,  but, 
while  it  was  uninviting  and  not  palatable,  he  did  not  consider 
canned  roast  beef  unfit  for  food.  Any  canned  meat  in  such  a 
high  temperature  that  when  opened  the  grease  would  run  off 
would  be  far  from  appetizing.  But  he  would  not  therefore  con¬ 
demn  it.  In  a  cold  climate  he  would  regard  the  canned  roast 
beef  as  very  good  indeed.  To  carry  fresh  beef  on  the  hoof  he  re¬ 
garded  as  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  None  of  the  division 
commanders  (Wheeler,  Kent,  or  Lawton)  had  complained  of  the 
ration  officially.  “  But  if  there  had  been  complaints  to  them,” 
said  Gen.  Shafter,  “I  hardly  think  they  would  have  reported  it. 
They  were  sensible  men.  It  was  all  we  had.  Nothing  could  have 
been  done.” 

Cuba.— The  rural  police,  assisted  by  soldiers,  have  jailed  22 
bandits  at  Santiago,  all  of  whom  are  charged  with  murder. 
They  have  held  up  citizens,  attacked  pack  trains,  and  burned 
plantations.  Salutary  and  prompt  punishment  will  be  given 
them.  .  .  The  Cuban  generals  have  reinstated  Gen.  Gomez  as 
commander  in  chief.  .  .  A  big  strike  has  begun  amoHg  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Havana  railways,  and  no  trains  except  mail  were 
running  April  9  between  Havana,  Mataczas  and  Santa  Clara. 
The  strikers  sent  a  deputation  to  Gen.  Brooke,  to  inform  him 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  hamper  the  military  government,  and 
that  they  would  man  trains  for  conveying  United  States  troops 
and  mails,  but  no  others.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  demand 
for  the  same  scale  of  wages  as  be'ore  the  war.  .  .  An  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  Cuban  policeman  at  El 
Vedado  April  10.  Ill  feeling  between  the  soldiers  and  the  police 
force  is  growing. 

Philippines — Bandits  caused  a  small  uprising  on  Negros  Isl¬ 
and,  but  were  promptly  suppressed.  .  .  Malolos  has  proved  an 
undesirable  base,  owing  to  the  bad  water  supply,  and  a  change 
will  be  made.  .  .  MacArthur’s  division  advanced  against  the 
insurgents  April  9.  .  .  April  10  Gen.  Lawton  captured  Santa 
Cruz,  the  capital  of  the  Laguna  Province,  after  a  sharp  fight. 
The  rebel  positions  were  shelled  by  gunboats.  Oar  loss,  six 
wounded;  rebel  loss,  68  killed  and  40  wounded.  .  .  Spain 

will  pay  interest  on  Philippine  bonds,  and.  redeem  them. 
.  .  Treacherous  Filipinos  attempted  to  cut  the  American  line 

of  communication  between  Manila  and  Malolos  April  11,  but 
were  repulsed.  .  .  April  12  Gen.  Wheaton  captured  Santa 

Maria,  and  Gen.  Lawton  pursued  the  insurgents  east  from  Santa 
Cruz,  captured  all  the  larger  vessels  used  in  the  lake  trade,  and 
a  Spanish  gunboat. 

General  Foreign  News.— On  April  l,a  force  of  800  Samoans 
at  Apia  ambushed  105  American  and  British  marines  on  a  Ger¬ 
man  plantation,  forcing  them  to  retreat.  Four  American  and 
three  British  sailors  were  killed,  among  them  Lieut.  Lansdale 
and  Ensign  Monaghan  of  the  Philadelphia,  and  Lieut.  Freeman 
of  the  British  cruiser  Tauranga  The  dead  were  mutilated  by 
the  natives,  their  heads  teing  cut  off  and  carried  away,  but 
French  priests  secured  the  heads,  and  brought  them  in.  The 
German  manager  of  the  plantation  was  arrested  and  taken  on 
board  the  Tauranga,  upon  affidavits  that  he  was  seen  urging  the 
rebels  to  fight.  Reenforcements  are  needed  to  restore  order. 
The  British  cruiser  Wallaroo  and  gunboat  Goldfinch  have  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Apia  from  the  Australian  station.  Inter¬ 
national  comp.ications  are  feared.  The  German  government  de¬ 
nies  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  its  subordinates  in  Samoa. 

.  .  The  cruiser  Detroit  has  been  ordered  to  Bluefields,  Nica¬ 

ragua,  to  protect  American  interests,  which  are  in  peril  there. 

.  .  Famine  and  typhus  continue  to  cause  terrible  suffering 

in  Russia.  In  the  Province  of  Kazan,  the  Tartars  are  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  refuse  to  accept  relief,  fearing  an  attempt  to  force 
them  into  the  Greek  Church.  Rioting  has  occurred  in  many 
places.  .  .  It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  Dr.  Bra,  a  bacteriolo¬ 
gist,  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  bacillus  of  cancer,  which 
leads  to  hopes  of  a  remedy  for  this  disease. 
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l  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

AN  OLD  EASTER  BONNET. 

I  wish  the  Easter  days  were  now  like  those  that 
once  I  knew, 

When  Jenny  wore  the  bonnet  plain,  with  ribbon 
bows  of  blue; 

When  we  walked  to  Sunday  meetln’  o’er  the 
meadows  green  and  sweet, 

Where  lilies  waved  in  welcome,  with  violets  at 
our  feet. 

It  ain’t  the  farcy  fixin’s  I  mind  so  much— the  bills 
For  birds  and  fluffy  feathers— all  the  fine  new¬ 
fangled  frills; 

Fer  I  know  that  fashion  changes,  that  it  rules  the 
world  complete; 

But  the  old-time  Easter  bonnet  was  so  simple  and 
so  sweet. 

Its  ribbons  - matched  the  color  of  the  blue  sky 
overhead, 

An’  the  lips  that  smiled  beneath  it  seemed  to 
mean  the  words  they  said ! 

The  lips  that  smiled  so  sweetly— never  knowin’ 
any  art— 

An’  the  eyes  whose  sunny  glances  made  a  light 
around  your  heart! 

I’ve  nothin’  ’gainst  the  fashions— they’ve  got  to 
have  their  day; 

But  I  love  the  simple  bonnets  of  the  far  an’  far 
away; 

An’  thinkin’  bow  she  looked  in  ’em— there,  in  the 
long  ago, 

I  sigh<an’  praise  the  Lord  from  whom  all  blessin’s 
used  to  flow! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

We  are  now  threatened  with  a  con¬ 
solidation  or  trust  of  the  liver-pill  and 
porous-plaster  manufacturers.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  a  vast  army  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  these  remedies,  or  they  would 
not  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  form 
a  trust.  By  joining  the  Apple  Eaters’ 
League,  we  can  enjoy  life  without  fat¬ 
tening  this  particular  capitalistic  octo¬ 
pus.  Suppose  we  all  try  it ! 

* 

It  is  said  that  several  soldiers  who 
went  through  the  Santiago  campaign 
with  safety,  fainted  while  they  were  be¬ 
ing  vaccinated  on  their  return  to  this 
country.  Our  dentist  says  that  men  who 
have  proved  their  courage  in  great  emer¬ 
gencies,  make  more  fuss  over  filling  a 
tender  tooth  than  some  nervous  little 
woman  who  screams  when  she  touches  a 
caterpillar  1  We  are  none  of  us  entirely 
consistent. 

* 

Farming  in  Rhodesia,  the  newly- 
opened  territory  in  British  Africa,  ap¬ 
pears  not  entirely  devoid  of  excitement, 
and  it  may  be  recommended  to  any  one 
who  thinks  farm  life  monotonous.  An 
Australian  girl,  writing  tome  during  a 
visit  to  Rhodesia,  remarks: 

The  country  around  Bulawayo  still  seems  to 
abound  in  lions  and  leopards,  though  I  did  not 
have  the  good  fortune  to  see  any  except  two 
young  lions  that  had  been  brought  into  the  town, 
and  were  kept  in  a  cage.  Just  before  I  left,  some 
friends  living  at  a  farm  about  12  miles  out  of 
Bulawayo  were  greatly  troubled  with  lions, which 
took  four  of  their  best  donkeys  from  the  kraal 
[corral  or  cattle-pen. — Eds.]  leaving  one  partly 
uneaten.  Hoping  to  poison  the  lions,  my  friends 
put  arsenic  on  the  remains.  The  following  night 
the  lions  came  again,  this  time  taking  the  pois 
oned  carcass,  as  well  as  13  sheep  and  goats,  a 
bullock  and  two  heifers.  The  arsenic  evidently 
failed  to  have  the  desired  effect,  for  no  dead  lions 
could  afterwards  be  found.  Game  is  very  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  sportsmen  seem  to  have  a  very  good 
time,  although  I  believe  a  license  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  shoot  big  game 

* 

A  new  development  of  the  “  endless 
chain  ”  idea  has  been  tried  in  Indiana  as 
a  means  of  raising  money.  It  is  called  a 
“calendar.”  It  is  started  by  one  per¬ 
son  in  each  case,  who  assumes  the  title 
of  the  year,  and  pays  $2  and  selects  12 
others  for  the  months,  who  each  pay  81, 
and  find  four  people  who  each  pay  50 
cents,  and  assume  the  weeks  of  the 
month.  They  get  seven  people  at  25 
cents  apiece,  for  the  days,  and  these 
seven  each  secure  24  at  10  cents  each,  to 
cover  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  min¬ 
utes  and  seconds  could  also  be  worked 
on,  but  the  chain  is  stopped  on  the  hours. 


Each  chain  run  thus  far  successfully  will 
bring  in  just  an  even  81,000  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  and  not  so  much  trou¬ 
ble  as  the  endless-letter  chain,  as  all  the 
work  is  done  by  personal  canvass. 

* 

A  little  girl  in  New  Jersey  recently 
died  as  a  result  of  swallowing  a  wad  of 
chewing  gum.  There  are,  doubtless, 
cases  where  this  gum  is  equally  deadly, 
without  being  swallowed  entire.  Cases 
are  known  where  dangerous  diseases 
have  been  communicated  by  the  filthy 
practice  of  passing  a  masticated  wad  of 
gum  from  one  child  to  another.  We  can¬ 
not  understand  how  any  person,  child  or 
adult,  above  the  intellectual  level  of  a 
Digger  Indian,  can  possibly  put  in  his 
mouth  a  piece  of  gum  which  has  been 
chewed  by  another;  but  this  practice 


does  prevail  among  children,  and  we 
have  known  households  where  mother 
and  children  chewed  the  same  pieces  of 
gum  indiscriminately  !  We  have  always 
regarded  the  gum-chewing  habit  as  un¬ 
healthful,  unclean,  and  disgusting  to  the 
observer ;  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be, 
also,  a  source  of  actual  danger. 

* 

In  the  Spring  city  elections  at  Beattie, 
Kan.,  two  tickets  were  in  the  field,  one 
composed  of  women  and  the  other  of 
men,  Mrs.  Charles  Totten  was  elected 
Mayor,  Mrs  Sheldon,  Mrs  Schlight,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Kirlen  and  Mrs  Watkins  to 
the  Council,  and  Miss  O’Neil,  City  Clerk. 
At  Coffey ville,  Kan.,  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  D.  S  Elliot  of  the  Twentieth  Kan¬ 
sas  Regiment,  who  was  recently  killed 
at  Manila,  was  elected  city  clerk  without 
any  opposition,  her  name  being  on  both 
tickets. 

* 

Women  as  milk  tasters  suggest  a  new 
line  of  industry.  They  are  so  employed 
in  Denmark  at  the  creameries,  tasting 
samples  for  dilution,  sourness,  bad  flavor, 
etc.  A  sample  considered  doubtful  by 
these  tasters  is  examined  by  the  bacteri¬ 


ologist,  and  reported  to  the  farmer. 
Women  should  make  expert  tasters  of 
any  commodity,  their  palates  being  un¬ 
impaired  by  tobacco,  etc.  ;  but  every 
woman  would  not  be  sufficiently  acute 
in  this  respect.  One  realizes  this  in  ob¬ 
serving  how  many  different  grades  of 
eggs  will  be  eaten,  without  question,  as 
“  new  laid,”  when  boiled  or  poached. 

* 

A  Chicago  woman,  wearing  a  bonnet 
with  numerous  nodding  plumes,  leaned 
over  a  c’gar-lighter  in  a  cigar  store,  and 
in  a  moment  her  headgear  was  a  blazing 
conflagration.  There  was  a  brief  period 
of  wild  confusion ;  then  a  policeman 
snatched  the  pyrotechnic  headgear  from 
the  wearer’s  head,  and  the  soda-water 
clerk  extinguished  the  flames  with  a 
siphon  of  seltzer.  No  one  was  hurt,  but 
the  new  Spring  hat  was  a  blackened 
wreck. 

* 

We  read  recently  of  a  woman  in  a 
sleeping-car,  who  stunned  the  porter  by 
ordering  him  to  place  a  mouse-trap, 


which  she  provided,  under  her  berth, 
when  he  made  it  up.  The  porter  observed 
that  there  were  no  mice  on  the  cars,  to 
which  the  woman  responded,  with  acerb¬ 
ity  :  “  Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  be 

mutilated  in  my  bed  by  those  dreadful 
creatures  !  I’ve  caught  two  mice  in  sleep¬ 
ing-cars  within  eight  years  !  ”  Many  of 
the  traveling  public  will  be  astonished 
that  any  woman  who  wasn't  afraid  to 
talk  back  to  a  Pullman-car  porter  should 
be  afraid  of  mice. 

$!• 

Among  the  contract  nurses  who  went 
to  Santiago  last  July,  to  care  for  the  sick 
soldiers,  are  several  very  efficient  col¬ 
ored  women.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Ennis, 
is  a  native  of  Santa  Cruz,  West  Indies, 
who  received  her  training  in  the  Freed¬ 
man’s  Hospital  at  Washington.  At  one 
time,  at  El  Caney,  Mrs.  Ennis  had  110 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  under  her  in¬ 
dividual  charge,  and  they  all  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  her  energy,  skill 
and  devotion. 

* 

In  the  Philippines,  the  natives  make 
use  of  an  odd  substitute  for  glass,  the 
shell  of  the  Chinese  window  oyster,  as 
it  is  called.  This  shell  has  about  nine 


inches  of  surface,  and  is  so  transparent 
that  print  can  be  read  through  it.  It 
gives  a  soft,  mellow  light,  the  shell  re¬ 
sembling  isinglass  in  appearance.  The 
outer  surface  is  rough,  while  the  inner 
side  is  smooth  and  glazed,  with  a  pearly 
luster.  This  shell  is  used  in  China  for 
windows  and  lanterns,  and  is  also  ground 
to  make  silver  paint 


DESERTED  COUNTRY  CHURCHES 

WHY  DO  THEY  LOSE  GROUND  ?  WHAT  TAKES 
THEIR  PLACE? 

That  is  where  the  gospel  is  dispensed  with! 

Jonn  Gould  made  this  quotation  as  he 
stopped  his  horse  in  front  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  church  shown  at  Fig.  125.  It  was 
a  dull  October  day — raw  and  cheerless 
We  had  driven  through  a  section  of  aban¬ 
doned  and  gloomy-looking  villages  in 
northern  Ohio,  and  this  was  the  second 
abandoned  church  we  had  passed.  The 
other  was  in  good  repair,  but  this  one 
was  hopelessly  given  up.  Weeds  and 
uncivilized  shrubs  grew  up  to  the  very 
door,  and  the  corn  had  been  planted  up 
clear  to  the  side.  One  door  stood  open, 

|  and  the  windows  were  badly  broken. 

This  was  the  old  Baptist  church  at 
Mantua  Center.  Years  ago  the  little 
village  nearby  was  a  thriving  country 
place,  with  stores,  wagon  shops  and 
small  factories.  Now  most  of  the  larger 
buildings  stand  like  the  church — empty 
and  idle.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
ever  be  occupied  again.  The  railroad 
and  the  great  changes  of  commercial  life 
have  carried  trade  away  forever  from  the 
little  town  centers.  With  it  has  gone 
the  old  social  and  spiritual  life — never  to 
return. 

This  change  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  It  is  long  since  religious  services 
were  held  in  this  church.  During  the 
famous  woman’s  temperance  crusade  in 
Ohio,  this  church  was  used  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  one  band  of  crusaders,  and 
the  last  meeting  ever  held  in  it  was  a 
temperance  meeting  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
So  the  old  church  closes  its  long  and 
honorable  service.  It  stands  sadly  as  a 
memory  of  old  days  that  were  simpler, 
yet  more  satisfying  than  the  present. 

All  through  Ohio,  and  in  fact,  through 
most  of  the  Middle  West,  the  country 
churches  are  losing  ground.  Various 
reasons  are  given  for  this  state  of 
affairs — change  of  markets  and  methods 
of  doing  business,  a  failure  to  interest 
the  young  people  in  the  church,  and  a 
decided  change  of  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  observance  of  Sunday. 
Whatever  the  true  reasons  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  breaking  up  of 
the  country  church  is  a  serious  blow  to 
rural  American  life. 

Wishing  to  obtain  an  opinion  of  these 
conditions  from  the  clerical  standpoint, 
we  asked  several  prominent  clergymen 
to  give  us  their  views  of  this  decay  of  the 
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country  church.  The  opinions  expressed 
by  the  three  divines  below,  each  one  a 
leader,  not  only  in  his  own  religious 
body,  but  also,  in  the  larger  world  out¬ 
side,  give  occasion  for  deep  thought,  and 
will,  we  think,  be  of  interest  to  a  wide 
circle  That  the  conditions  here  touched 
upon  are  widespread  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  passage  in  the  Fast  Day  proc¬ 
lamation  issued  by  Gov.  Rollins,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Betays: 

The  decline  o'  the  Christian  religion,  particu¬ 
larly  in  our  rural  communities,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  times,  and  steps  should  be  taken 
to  remedy  it.  No  matter  what  our  belief  may  be 
in  religious  matters,  every  good  citizen  knows 
that,  when  the  restraining  iifluences  of  religion 
are  withdrawn  from  a  community,  its  decay, 
moral,  mental  and  financial,  is  swift  and  sure. 
To  me  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of 
the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity.  There  are 
towns  where  no  church  bell  sends  forth  its 
solemn  call  from  January  to  January;  there  are 
villages  where  children  grow  to  manhood  un¬ 
christened.  There  are  communities  where  the 
dead  are  laid  away  without  the  benison  of  the 
name  of  the  Christ,  and  where  marriages  are 
solemnized  only  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Church  Unity  the  Remedy,  Says 
Dr.  Abbott. 

I  have  no  such  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  facts  concerning  abandoned  meeting¬ 
houses  as  would  justify  me  in  making 
any  generalization.  So  far  as  my  obser¬ 
vation  throws  any  light  on  the  problem, 
I  think  such  abandonment  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  Sometimes  meeting¬ 
houses  have  been  built  where  there  was 
no  real  need  for  them — denominational 
zeal  has  outrun  wisdom.  Sometimes  a 
denominational  meeting-house  has  been 
built,  and  the  few  members  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  in  the  vicinity,  have  moved 
away.  Sometimes  the  population  itself 
has  diminished,  and  even  more  frequent¬ 
ly  the  energetic  and  enterprising  and 
thrifty  have  “gone  west”,  leaving  a 
people  lacking  the  energy  to  support 
either  educational  or  religious  institu¬ 
tions.  In  some  instances,  possibly,  there 
has  been  a  decadence  of  piety  and  con¬ 
secration,  even  though  the  population 
has  remained  in  other  respects  un¬ 
changed.  But  this  last,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  rarely  the  case — the  question  of 
remedy  interests  me  more  than  the 
cause.  The  first  step  in  the  remedy  is, 

I  am  sure,  such  cooperation  in  their  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  of  all  Christian  churches, 
as  would  secure  a  concentration,  and 
prevent  a  needless  duplication  of  efforts 
in  such  communities,  lyman  Abbott. 

The  Hungry  City,  Says  Dr.  Parkhurst. 

Although  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  rural  community  in 
Nev  York  State,  I  know  considerable 
about  it  in  New  England,  and  your  state¬ 
ment  would  apply  very  closely  to  the 
situation  in  certain  parts  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and 
perhaps,  Maine.  The  low  condition  of 
church  life  in  those  communities  is  to 
be  explained  primarily,  I  think,  by  the 
tendency  to  move  from  the  country  to 
the  city.  The  old  generation  dies  off  ; 
the  most  pushing  of  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  come  to  the  city.  Added  to  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  settlers  on  the  old  farms 
are  very  largely  Irish,  so  that,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  various  causes,  while  the 
Catholic  Church  is  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  in  New  Euglaad  (I  speak  of  the 
small  country  towns),  the  Protestant 
Caurch  life  is  growing  weaker;  the 
funds  become  insufficient  to  maintain 
church  life  at  its  old  point,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  decay  goes  for  ward  steadily  but 
mercilessly.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation,  and  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  C  H.  l’ARKHURST, 

Denominational  Differences  Intensify 
Divisions,  says  Bishop  Potter. 

Your  question  is  a  very  large  one,  but 
you  could  do  no  better  service  than  to 
induce  its  large  discussion.  Many  causes 
cooperate,  I  think,  to  produce  the  re¬ 
sult  to  which  your  letter  refers,  and  I 
think  we  are  bound  in  candor  to  recog¬ 
nize,  as  chief  among  these,  a  decided 
diminution  in  the  intensity  with  which 


men  hold  the  denominational  convic¬ 
tions  which,  in  our  history,  created  a 
multiplication  of  country  churches  ;  e.  g  , 
I  have  known  10  in  a  small  village  com¬ 
munity  of  1,500  people.  Denominational 
differences  intensify  divisions,  and  be¬ 
ing  matters  of  conviction,  reach  men’s 
pockets,  as  well  as  their  heads  and 
hearts.  But  there  has  been  a  large  de¬ 
cline  in  this  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
with  it,  undoubtedly,  the  growth  of  a 
considerable  indifference  to  those  large 
questions  which  exist  behind  denomina¬ 
tional  differences,  and  which  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  idea  of  religion.  AgaiD, 
the  pressure  of  life,  its  cost,  its  compe¬ 
titions,  its  burdens  of  taxation,  etc  , 
have  grown,  and  people  with  diminished 
denominational  enthusiasms  are  further 
affected  by  straitened  means. 

Yet  again,  it  must  be  frankly  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  earlier  and  simpler  habits 
of  our  fathers  have  largely  departed, 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
expenditure  in  our  family  life  is  greatly 
changed. 

A  still  further  reason  for  the  situation 
to  which  your  letter  refers,  is  a  demand 
in  the  pulpit  for  higher  intellectual 
gifts,  and  qualities  which  interest  and 
entertain  rather  than  edify  These  gifts 
are  not  common,  yet  if  people  cannot 
have  them,  they  are  often  willing  to  go 
without  any  religious  minis  rations 
whatever. 

In  the  case  of  the  Episcopal  churches 
to  which  you  refer,  the  situation  is 
different,  for  two  reasons  :  First,  they 
are  liturgical.  Their  worship  does  not 
depend  upon  the  gifts  or  cleverness  of 
a  man,  but  upon  the  richness  of  their  in¬ 
comparable  liturgy.  This  the  Church 
always  furnishes,  whatever  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  pastor.  This  fact  furnishes 
a  still  further  reason  for  the  permanency 
of  our  life  in  the  fact  that  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  member  or  wor¬ 
shipper  is  to  an  institution  rather  than 
to  a  person.  The  strength  of  the  Church, 
in  other  words,  consists  in  its  historic 
and  organic  life,  and  not  in  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  individual  ministers. 

These  are  mere  heads  indicating  in¬ 
definite  discussion,  for  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  I  have  at  present  no  leisure.  The 
whole  subject  opens  up,  as  you  will 
recognize  in  its  wider  aspects,  toward 
the  domain  of  Christian  unity.  What  our 
land  waits  for  is  such  consolidation  of 
our  Christian  forces  as  will  (a)  redeem 
them  from  the  attitude  of  habitual 
mendicancy.  ( b )  The  presentations  of 
the  Church  idea  under  conditions  of  per¬ 
manence  and  dignity,  (c)  The  adjust¬ 
ment  of  ministers  and  other  church 
workers  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  Church’s  work  and  ministry  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  gifts.  In  other  words,  a 
large  unity  and  an  intelligent  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Here  again  the  subject  is  almost  in¬ 
definite  in  proportion.  There  is  no  other 
of  more  profound  interest  or  importance 
to  our  country.  henry  c  potter. 


A  Veteran  and  His  Family. 

The  Chicago  Record  feels  sure  that 
everybody  who  reads  this  paragraph 
will  agree  that  Mrs.  Charles  Brandon,  of 
Moundsville,  W.  Va  ,  is  entitled  to  a 
pension,  even  though  only  half  her  story 
is  true.  She  claims  to  have  been  the 
third  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  who  re¬ 
cently  died  at  the  age  of  96,  having  been 
the  father  of  35  living  children  and  four 
who  did  not  survive  infancy.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  his  eldest  child  was  75  and 
the  youngest  three  years  of  age.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Barker,  and  she 
was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  16  She 
is  now  61  years  old.  The  first  Mrs.  Bran¬ 
don  was  the  mother  of  two  children  now 
living  and  of  four  that  died  in  infancy. 
The  second  was  the  mother  of  18,  and  the 
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third,  the  petitioner,  of  15  children.  At 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  20  olive 
branches  left  by  her  two  predecessors 
still  lived  under  the  parental  roof,  the 
oldest  being  a  strapping  boy  of  39  years, 
and  she  claims  that  she  has  always  given 
them  a  tender  mother’s  care. 

Brandon  was  a  veteran  of  three  wars. 
He  fought  the  British  in  1812,  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  Mexicans,  and  17  of  his 
sons  served  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  rebellion.  It  appears  that  there 
were  not  enough  names  to  go  ’round,  for 
two  of  the  boys  were  called  Charles,  and 
two  were  called  John,  the  duplicates  be¬ 
ing  the  sons  of  different  wives.  Both  of 
the  Charleses  and  both  of  the  Johns 
served  in  the  army  with  Simon,  Evans, 
Peter,  Josephus,  Hiram,  James,  Van 
Buren,  Jacob,  Abraham,  Alexander, 
David,  Andrew  and  Rufus.  Both  of  the 
Johns  and  one  of  the  Charleses  were 
taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  died  in  Andersonville.  Peter 
was  killed  at  Shiloh.  The  rest  of  them 
returned  safe  and  sound  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  are  now  scattered  through 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  eastern  Kentucky,  engaged  in 
fa-ming  and  other  pursuits. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  61,  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  infirmities  of  her  years,  Mrs 
Brandon  thinks  the  Government  should 
do  something  to  help  her,  and  therefore, 
applies  for  a  pension.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  a  woman  who  gave  a 
mother’s  care  to  15  children  of  her  own 
and  20  stepchildren,  ought  to  be  cared 
for  by  her  home  circle,  without  neces¬ 
sity  for  Government  aid. 
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A  woman  in  New  York  recently  set  her 
alarm  clock  for  a  certain  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  to  remind  her  of  some  house¬ 
hold  duty.  While  she  was  absorbed  in 
her  work,  a  thief  abstracted  the  clock. 
Unluckily  for  him,  the  clock  went  off 
when  the  thief  did,  and  being  one  of  the 
patented  kind  that  continues  to  ring  for 
15  minutes,  unless  shut  off,  the  alarm 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  affair. 
A  Spanish  proverb  says  that  love  and  a 
cough  cannot  be  hid,  and  a  Connecticut 
alarm  clock  deserves  a  place  in  the  same 
category.  There  was  a  lively  chase  along 
First  Avenue,  a  constantly-mcrea  ing 
crowd  joining  in  the  pursuit,  while  the 
thief  tried  in  vain  to  smother  the  jubi¬ 
lant  clock  under  his  coat.  He  was  at 
last  captured,  and  locked  up  on  a  charge 
of  larceny. 

There  is  one  prisoner  in  a  South  Da¬ 
kota  jail  who  is  distinctly  particular 
about  what  he  eats.  He  doesn’t  like 
prison  fare,  so  recently  he  directed  the 
following  letter  to  the  sheriff  : 

Dear  Sir:  Inasmuch  as  I  may  board  with  you 
a  couple  of  weeks,  I  will  respectfully  suggest  a 
few  points  about  my  bill  of  fare.  First,  there  are 
many  things  I  cannot  eat  without  serious  injury 
to  my  health.  The  following  things  I  should  not 
eat  at  all:  1.  pork;  2,  cheese;  3,  doughnuts;  4 
fresh  bread;  5,  biscuits;  6,  pancakes;  7,  fried 
potatoes;  8,  pie;  9,  cake;  10,  rice  pastries  of 
any  kind.  Some  of  the  chief  things  I  may  eat:  1, 
rye  bread,  graham  bread,  or  graham  gems  and 
corn  bread  (bread  two  or  three  days  old) ;  2, 
meats,  fish,  sausage,  beef,  etc.;  3,  any  kind  of 
porridge  that  is  well  cooked;  4,  soups  of  various 
kinds,  always  good ;  5,  baked  potatoes  are  the 
only  ones  I  may  eat;  6,  simple-made  puddings 
are  all  right;  7,  soft-boiled  eggs  for  breakfast 
when  they  are  not  too  dear;  8,  a  good  dish  of 
sauce  either  for  breakfast  or  supper;  9,  good 
coffee,  but  no  tea ;  10,  a  little  variety  in  the  bill 
of  fare,  so  that  a  fellow  cannot  tell  six  months 
ahead  just  what  he  is  going  to  have  for  supper  or 
breakfast. 

We  are  not  told  what  response  was 
made  by  the  sheriff,  but  that  official 
might,  with  propriety,  suggest  that  any 
man  so  finicky  as  to  his  meals  would  do 
well  to  stay  out  of  jail. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the- place  for  an 


AUcock’s  PIASTERS 


DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SUN  CANNOT  FADE. 


They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and  rugs, 
you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods  are 
worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  package  dyes 
that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  he  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  ryes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and  for 
wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton  and 
wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of  spoiling 
.vour  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will  fade  right 
out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they  will  only 
stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always  give  satis¬ 
faction. 

Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— W  ki.lh,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


DINNERSET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 

with  30  lbs.  8.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Lao* 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  T*a 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
15,  $7,  $10  and  $15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  16c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  S.S.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  St.  (Box  289),  New  York 


PETROLATU M 

On  receipt  of  fifty  (50)  cents,  we  will 
send  you,  post-paid.  ONE  POUNDcan 
of  PURE  PETROLATUM,  (com - 
moniy  called  Vaseline).  No  family 
should  be  without  this  very  useful 
medicinal  and  healing  article.  Send 
money  by  Post-ottice  or  Express 
Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
DERRICK  OIL  COMPANY, 
Titusville,  Pa. 


...  EW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine 


A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  aii 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  T Vanted.  Circulars  free 
N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa, 


j$2,45  buys  a  Baby  Carriage 

kVVTSJft®  "1?  i’:,R0  Catalogue  Free.  We  Pay  Freight  and  ship  on  10 
Khiyfetiacl'fayf  Vial  No  money  required  in  advance.  Address 
VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
^“^“^Dept,  ,|  oe  295  and  297  Fifth  Are.,  Chicago,  III. 


Everyone  a  Bargain. 
NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

td  Hand— good  u  any  for  MrrlM,  $t  to  919. 
New  ’99  Model.  912.50  to  910.  Hob. 
\  higher.  We  guarantee  to  save  yon  moaey.Largest 
|  variety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
I  Every  customer  satUfled.  Shipped  subject  to  eiamin- 
I  ation  aDd  approval.  No  money  In  advance.  A  few 
good  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  list  and  Wtrtle- 
— --  alert  address  the  old  reliable  cycle  house, 

BROWN-LEWIS  CO.,  (1)M  298  Wabash  At.,  Chleago. 


stutM  wmptui,U|tv.u<ij  FA  t  UiU.  IXhCUI.N  tf  (VlllCUe  UIUUTH  ^U.tTU 

to  $tf5.00,  cash  or  time.  Sent  on  approval.  Guaranteed  one  year. 

Beau  tif  ul 
catalog  free. 
Bicycle  sun¬ 
dries  cheap.  Get  ourprlces  before  buying.  Write  quick. 
AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept. 313  l'lint,  Mich. 


to  Wo.UU,  cash  or  time,  bent  on  approval.  Guarant 

SOLD  ON  TIME. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  15 
BKANS  ANIl  PEAS. 


'899. 


Medium,  1898.  choice. 


Ked  Kidney,  1898.  choice. 


Black  T.  8.,  1898,  choice. 
Lima,  California . 


Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 

BUTTER-  KKW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy . 

Firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Firsts . . . 

Seconds . 

Western,  dairy,  best . 

Imitation  creamery,  fancy . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Factory,  finest . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Rolls,  poor  to  fancy . 

BUTTER— OLD. 

Creamery,  Western,  Summer,  finest . 

Summer  made,  poor  to  prime . 

State,  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  best . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  good . 

Western  factory,  Summer,  finest . 

Thirds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  Fall  made,  col'd,  large,  fancy 

Fall  made,  white,  large,  fancy . 

Large,  choice .  .... 

Good  to  prime .  . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Fall  made,  small,  colored,  fancy . 

Fall  made,  white,  fancy, . 

Good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

I ’art  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

State  and  l’eun.,  average  best,  per  doz . . . 
Western,  f.  g.,  firsts,  northern  sections.. . 

Kentucky,  fresh,  good  to  choice . 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime . 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime . 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 

Duck,  per  doz . 

Goose,  per  doz . 

EVAPORATED  FRUIT 

Apples,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . . . 

Low  grades,  per  lb . 

Chops,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 
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Strawberries,  Fla.,  refrigerator,  per  qt. 
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No.  1  Quality. 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 
Nor.  West, 
and  Eastern. 


3  00 
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6  00 
1  00 
2  00 
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45 
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Black  bear . 16  00  @  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings..  5  00  ©  10  00 

Otter . 7' 00  @  8  00 

Beaver,  large .  7  00  ©  8  00 

Medium .  6  00  @  0  00 

Small .  3  00  @  400 

Silver  Fox . 25  00  @100  00 

Cross  Fox .  6  00  @  10  00 

Red  Fox .  1  76  ©  2  CO 

Gray  Fox .  80  ©  90 

Wolf,  prairie .  70  ®  „  £2 

Wolverine .  6  00  @  6  00 

Lynx.... .  2  50  @  3  00 

Wild  Cat .  35  ©  60 

House  Cat,  black....  25  @  — 

Colored .  7  ©  9 

Marten,  dark .  6  00  @  10  00 

Pale .  3  00  @  4 

Skunk,  black . 1  25  ©  1 

Half-striped .  80 

Striped .  40 

White .  12 

Raccoon .  75 

Opossum,  large .  24 

Medium .  14 

Small .  6 

Trash  or  summer  Worthless. 

Mink .  2  00 

MuskTat,  Fall .  11 

Winter .  14  i® 

Kits .  3  @ 

GAME. 

■nglish  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz. 2 

Grass,  prime  to  choloe,  per  doz . 1 

Wild  ducks. canvas, 6  lbs  &  over  to  p’r,p  pr2 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair. 

Mallards,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair . 

Common,  per  pair  . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator . 

No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y.,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

Corn,  No  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  White  in  elevator . 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator . 

Oats,  No.  2  White . 

No.  3  White . 

No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed . 

Rejected . 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.o.  b . 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b . 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . 

State  and  Jersey . 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del. 

Feeding,  New  York . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Southern  and 
South  Western 
12  00  @  20  00 
8  00 
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25 


79  @  — 
79*6@  80 
84  @  85% 
8r*4@  90 
43  @  43  *6 
42*6@  — 
42  @  — 
42  ©  43 
36  @  — 

35  @  35*6 
33  @  33*6 
31%@  33 
30*6@  34 
—  @  — 
57*6@  - 
63  @  64*6 
60  @  61 
56  ©  62 
4z  @  46 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Oat.  per  100  lbz . 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb.. 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  oomb,  per  lb . 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 

California,  extracted,  per  lb . 

Southern,  pew,  In  bulk,  per  gallon. 


.67  ©  70 
.50  ©  57 
.40  ©  50 
.40  @  50 
.40  ©  50 
.30  ©  40 
.36  ©  40 
.80  ©  35 


ll 


12 


10  ©  11 
8 

6*6 
8 

56  ©  60 


7 

6  © 
7 


HOP8 


New  York  State,  orop  of  1898,  ohoioe .  16  ©  — 

Prime .  14  ©  15 

Low  to  medium .  9  ©  11 

New  York  State,  orop  Of  1897  .  7  ©  9 

Olds .  2  ©  5 

Paciflo  Coast,  orop  of  1898.  ohoioe .  17  ©  18 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  ©  15 

Paciflo  Coast,  orop  Of  1897  .  6  ©  12 

Olds .  2  ©  5 

German,  eto.,  crop  Of  1898  .  62  ©  60 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00©1  25 

Seconds .  7ft@  — 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  ohoioe,  per  lb .  70©  81 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  30©  45 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10©  25 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00©  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz .  75@1  00 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  40©  60 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  60@2  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100 . 6  00®7  00 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

"Spring”  lambs,  each .  3  00  ©7  00 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  7  ©  7*6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5*6®  6*6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  ©  5 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  4  ©  6 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  ©  6*6 

Medium,  per  lb .  5*6®  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ©  6 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fanoy,  per  lb.  4  ©  i*6 

Va..  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3*6©  3** 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  5  @  6*6 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2*6®  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  4*6©  6 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2%@  3 

HIckorynuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 2  10  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 100  @  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3*6©  4*6 


POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  bbl .  4  00©  7  50 

German,  per  110-lb  sack .  1  75®  — 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack .  2  00©  2  25 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  2  00©  2  50 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50©  2  75 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  2  25©  2  50 

Maine,  Bliss  Triumph,  per  sack .  2  00©  2  25 

State  &  west’n,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.  2  00©  2  25 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs .  2  00©  2  12 

Per  sack .  2  00©  2  12 

Poor  to  good .  1  50©  1  75 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  3  00©  4  00 

Swedesboro.  N.  .7.,  per  bbl .  2  50©  3  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb....  12  ©  12*6 

Mixed  weights,  average  best .  11*6©  12 

Young  toms,  average  best .  10*6©  H 

Young  toms,  heavy .  10  @  — 

Old  toms .  10  @  — 

Broilers,  Phila.,  2-lb  to  pair,  per  lb _  35  @  10 

Pbila.,  3  lb  to  pair,  per  lb .  28  @  33 

Phila..  4  lb  to  pair  and  over .  20  @  25 

Chickens,  Phila..  good  to  choice,  per  lb  18  @  20 

Phila.,  fair  to  good .  13  @  15 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  11  @  — 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy .  11  @  — 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy...  HQ- 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  11  @  — 

Iced,  prime .  11  @  — 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy .  20  ©  22 

Western,  fancy .  18  @  20 

Western,  small  and  slips .  15  @  17 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz....  2  75  ©  3  00 
Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  26  ©  1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  ©  — 

Chickens,  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ©  9 

Ducks .  50  @  75 

Geese . 76  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50  @7  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Ch’ston,  extra,  doz.  bunch.  5  00  @  7  00 
Charleston,  prime,  per  doz.  bunch..  3  50  @  5  00 
Charleston,  culls,  per  doz.  bunches.  2  00  @  2  50 


Beets,  Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @  1  50 

Southern,  per  100  bunches .  3  00  @  9  00 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100  .  8  00  @18  00 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate .  3  00  ©  4  00 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @  1  50 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case .  3  00  @  4  00 

Celery,  State,  per  doz .  25  ©  1  00 

California,  per  doz .  50  @  1  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  1  00  @  6  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl — .  1  00  @  2  25 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  3  00 

Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket .  1  50  ©  3  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  50  @  — 

Connecticut,  White,  per  bbl .  3  00  @  9  00 

Connecticut,  Red,  per  bbl .  1  50  @  2  75 

Connecticut,  Yellow,  per  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Orange  County,  White,  per  bag .  3  00  @  5  75 

Orange  County,  Red,  per  bag .  1  00  @  2  50 

Western,  Yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75  @  2  40 

Western,  Red,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75  ©  2  26 

Western,  White,  per  d.  d.  bbl .  3  00  @  5  50 

Peas,  Cal.,  per  small  box .  2  50  ©  3  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  3  00  @  4  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  1  50  @  2  50 

Florida,  per  basket .  1  00  @  2  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  per  crate .  2  50  @  4  00 

Green,  per  crate .  2  50  @  4  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  1  00  @  6  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  90  ©  1  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . ..11  @13 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 13  @14 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16 

Medium  choice . 15  @16 

Quarter . 15  @17 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average . 13  @14 

Quarter  average . 13  @14 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  8pring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12*6@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective . 7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @t7 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

Territory,  fine  choice . 14  @16 

Fine  average:  . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 14  @16 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


The  report  of  the  44th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  has 
now  been  issued.  This  contains  papers  read  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting,  and  discussions  upon  them. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  the  greater  part  of  these 
papers  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The  report 
will  be  a  valuable  reference  book  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  generally,  as  it  covers  a  number  of  import¬ 
ant  points,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  special 
information. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  by  S.  Parsons 
Jr.  just  issued,  is  an  attractive  volume  of  246 
pages,  freely  illustrated.  Mr.  Parsons,  who  was, 
for  a  number  of  years,  Superintendent  of  Parks, 
New  York  City,  has  had  wide  experience  as  a 
landscape  architf  ct,  and  he  tells  what  he  knows, 
in  an  interesting  fashion.  His  advice  concern¬ 
ing  grading,  road-building  and  other  practical 
details  is  excellent  and  plainly  put.  Fences, 
bridges  and  Summer-houses  are  discussed,  and 
forms  are  given  for  contracts  and  specifications. 
There  is  a  copious  and  well-selected  list  of  plants, 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  for  use  on  home  grounds, 
and  suggestions  for  cemetery  work.  The  one 
feature  in  the  book  which  we  are  disposed  to 
criticise  is  the  absence  of  capitalization  in 
botanical  names.  Why  should  Vitis  Colgnetiie 
be  printed  vitis  coignetias,  etc.  7  Many  authori¬ 
ties  drop  capitals  from  varietal  names  which 
are  geographical  or  personal,  but  the  specific 
name  should  6urely  be  capitalized,  whenever 
followed  by  the  varietal  name.  There  are,  also, 
some  errors  in  the  spelling  of  botanical  names, 
Andromeda  Catesbffii  appears  twice  as  andro- 
meda  catesbli,  while  among  varietal  names,  we 
find  sypho  for  sipho,  europsenus  for  Europmus, 
van  houttii  for  Van  Houttei,  calleopsls  for  Calli. 
opsis,  novaea-angliaea  for  Novae-Angliae,  etc.  In 
preparing  a  book  for  the  aid  of  amateurs,  there 
is  even  more  need  than  usual  for  rigid  accuracy. 
The  book  may  be  obtained  at  this  office,  price  SI 


Unlike  any  other  harrow  leaves  no  mark  behind,  it  pul¬ 
verizes  the  center  that  all  other  harrows  leave,  the  extra 
disc  does  it;  the  only  harrow  made  that  will  do  it.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Write  at  once,  ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


JBLIilFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO„ 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  8tock:  Union  8tock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  8t 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Established  1675. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Wanted — Position  on  large  farm  by 

young  man.  Graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Good  references.  Box  61,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


Opportunity  fob  Good  Farmer.  — 

Having  a  farm  In  Saratoga  County  with  good  dwell¬ 
ing,  buildings,  tools,  etc.,  will  let  rent  free  to  good 
farmer  who  has  team,  who  in  return  will  furnish 
garden  vegetables  to  owner's  family  for  about  three 
months  each  Summer.  Inquire 

131  West  122d  Street.  New  York. 


Fob  Sale — Wishing  to  expand  my 

business  as  a  Jersey  breeder.  I  offer  for  sale  my  farm 
of  61  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Good  large 
farm  house.  New  horse  barn.  New  silo  and  cow 
barn  to  accommodate  17  head.  Lumber  all  ready  to 
build  extensior  on  cow  barn.  Have  kept  stock  to 
full  capacity  of  stable  for  past  three  years,  and  can 
easily  keep  25  head.  $50  per  acre  to  a  quick  pur¬ 
chaser.  11,000  may  remain  on  farm  at  four  per  cent. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hickory-Hill  Farm.Poolville.N.Y 


Fob  Sale — A  quantity  of  Houlton  Rose 

potatoes  at  75  cents  per  bushel  in  sacks  or  4-bushel 
barrels.  H.  F.  SMITH,  Ceres,  N.  Y. 


Red  Kidney  and  Marrow  Beans  for 

seed.  $2.50  per  bushel.  C.  A.  INGALLS  &  SON, 
Norton  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Plum  Trees  —  Bradshaw,  Lombard, 

Gueii,  Heine  Claude,  Abundance,  etc.,  $8;  extra  size, 
$10  per  100.  Catalogue.  SCIPIOVILLE  NURSERIES, 
Scipioville,  N.  Y. 


CTflD  Alin  Til  I U  If —strawberry  Plants, $1  per 
d  I  Ur  Mil U  InllilV  i,ooo  up.  Lucretia  Dew¬ 
berry  and  Miller  Red  Raspberry,  $3.50  per  M.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Now  is  your  time  to  buy. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


<*T|>JllAinrp|>y— First-class  Plants  at  cut- 
O  I  nil  If  DC  fid  I  rate  prices  to  close  out  my 
surplus  stock.  Genuineness  and  quality  guaranteed. 
WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Thirty-Eight  Tons 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  OF  ENSILAGE  per 
acre,  actual  weight.  Cost  of  seed  only  $1.  Book 
tolling  all  about  it  mailed  free.  ROSS  BROTHERS, 
No.  162  Front  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 


Wanted — Every  reader  to  send  for  our 

circular  of  Buff  Cochins  at  farmers’  prices. 

CHAS.  D.  THOMAS,  Slatington,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  a  Specialty. 

Eggs,  $1  for  15.  JOS.  P.  PALMER,  Geiger’s  Mills.  Pa. 


B.  P.  Rock  Eggs.  Finest  strains.  Price 
low.  Clr.  free.  L.  W.  Cleiland,  Barrackvil'e,  W.  Va. 


W,  WYANDOTTE  EGGS-SSKTSS 

white  prolific.  J.  T.  COTHRAN,  New  Kocbe.de,  N.Y. 


HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

Lambs,  Calves,  Choice  Broilers,  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples.  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 

Fn  UCIAflTT  1550  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  ntnlll,  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation*. 


Summer  School  of  Agriculture 

A  course  of  study  will  be  given  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  at  ORCHARD  FARM,  during  June, 
July  and  August  FIELD  STUDY  will  be  a  special 
feature,  and  instruction  given  in  the  business  re¬ 
quirements  of  farming  and  fruit-growing. 

Address  GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


HEALTH  AND  BUSINESS. 

I  offer  for  sale,  a  four-fifths  interest  in  a  new  and 
growing  town,  situate  in  Western  Colorado,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  finest  fruit  regions  in  the  country. 
It  has  railroad  facilities,  schoo  s.  and  churches  and 
offers  special  advantages  for  the  establishing  of  a 
county  bank.  The  peculiar  climatic  conditions  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  particularly,  to  consumptives  and  asth¬ 
matics.  For  particulars,  address 

JOHN  P.  BROCK  WAY, 

801  Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Col. 


Flies  !  Flies  !  Don’t  be  tormented  ! 

Buy  a  “Fly  Exterminator.”  Clear  the  house  of  flies, 
wasps  and  like  pests.  Mail  15  cents,  two  for  25  cents. 
Agents  Wanted— Adults  and  Children.  Apply  early. 
Quick  Seller.  Generous  discount. 

EDGAR  W.  SMITH,  Chester,  Conn. 


Chapman’s  Bargains  in  Hens  and  Hogs 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog.  Space  here  costs  money. 

4  Beautiful  Young  Cheshire  Sows, 

bred,  CHEAP.  We  never  had  finer,  and  the  young 
pigs  are  crowding. 

Rose-Combed  Black  Minorcas, 

1  cock  and  9  hens,  $12.  Extra  fine,  but  too  much 
trouble  to  keep  separate  pens. 

I  Trio  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  pullets,  $3. 

8.  C.  W. Leghorn  Eggs,  $1  50  per  setting;  $5  per  1U0. 
They  were  prize-winners  at  Washington  in  February. 
Green  Mountain,  Orphan,  Dutton  and  Carman  Pota¬ 
toes.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


(2 1 1 N  C  Revolvers,  eto.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 
UIU  HO  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  lake 

Quickly  heals  cuts  and  sores.  Postpaid  for  25  cents 
s  lver  or  stamps,  with  valuable  samples  from  our 
Farm  and  Family  Supply  case.  F,  F,  INGRAM  &  CO., 
53  Tenth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


INCUBATOR  ECCS 

from  purebred  W.  Wyandottes.  $3  per  ICO. 

SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Patriotic  Celery  —I  saw  some  very 
fine  celery  bunches,  which  were  tied 
with  narrow  red-white-and-blue  ribbon. 
The  celery  itself  was  very  attractive- 
looking,  and  the  neat  manner  in  which 
it  was  tied  up  did  not  detract  in  the 
least  from  its  appearance. 

t  X  X 

Florida  Potatoes.— The  first  of  the 
new  crop  from  that  State  have  arrived. 
The  quantity  was  not  large,  not  enough 
to  have  any  particular  effect  on  the 
market,  but  served  simply  as  a  reminder 
of  what  will  follow,  not  many  weeks  in 
the  future.  The  Florida  planters  will 
find  an  excellent  outlet  here  for  the  first 
part  of  their  crop  this  year. 

X  X  t 

California  Fruits  — The  first  Cali¬ 
fornia  cherries  arrived  in  the  market 
Tuesday — two  boxes  ;  one  sold  for  $4  75 
and  the  other  for  $5.  These  are  said  to 
be  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  first  ar¬ 
rivals  last  year.  The  first  shipments  of 
apricots  are,  also,  said  to  be  on  their 
way  from  California,  starting  about  10 
days  earlier  than  usual.  The  quality  is 
reported  to  be  very  good. 


few  protected  localities.  Plums  in 
Georgia  promise  a  big  crop,  especially 
those  of  the  Wild  Goose  type.  The 
Japans  are  blooming  less  profusely. 
Blackberries  and  other  small  fruits  give 
promise  of  not  more  than  a  half  crop, 
though  strawberries  will,  probably,  do 
much  better  than  this.  Lettuce  and 
other  vegetables  do  not  promise  more 
than  a  half  crop.  The  earlier  plantings 
were  destroyed,  and  later  plantings  were 
much  lighter.  The  Delaware  peach  crop 
promises  very  poorly.  f.  h.  v. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Experiments  on  Cotton.— Bulletin  43,  of  the 
Georgia  Experiment  Station  (Experiment),  de¬ 
tails  fertilizer  experiments  with  cotton,  also 
variety  tests.  Director  Redding  alludes  to  the 
prevailing  belief  that  the  southern  farmer  should 
plant  less  cotton,  and  more  provision  crops.  He 
states  that  cotton  Is  not  the  only  crop  marketed 
at  a  loss,  and  observes  that  the  true  policy  is  to 
concentrate  labor,  fertilizers  and  skill,  on  smaller 
areas  of  better  soil,  for  such  crops  as  require  the 
more  expensive  cultivation,  and  devote  a  larger 
area  to  small  grain  (especially  oats  and  rye), 
cow  peas,  pasture,  etc. — crops  which  cost  little 
labor,  and  are  essentially  improvers  of  the  soil 

Poisonous  Plants  of  New  Jersey.— Bulletin  135, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  (New 
Brunswick),  describes  the  poisonous  plants 
found  in  this  State.  It  is  observed  that  animals 
other  than  the  human  species  are  little  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  effects  of  contact  poisons.  Farm 


animals  will  eat,  without  apparent  harm,  the 
leaves  and  young  twigs  of  the  Poison  ivy.  Fatal 
cases  of  poisoning  are  usually  among  children, 
both  from  eating  roots  of  poisonous  plants,  as 
well  as  the  fruit.  Grown  persons  are  more  likely 
to  be  poisoned  by  toadstools,  and  warning  is 
given  that  only  kinds  that  are  harmless  and  well 
known  should  be  gathered.  It  is  better  to  limit 
one’s  list  of  edible  kinds  to  a  few  quickly-recog¬ 
nized  species,  than  to  extend  the  number  at  the 
risk  of  one’s  life.  Should  poisoning  occur,  a  physi¬ 
cian  should  be  called  at  once.  Warning  is  given 
against  the  Wild  Black  cherry,  which  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  cattle.  Both  the  wilted  and  fresh  leaves 
are  poisonous,  the  succulent  leaves  from  young 
shoots,  which  are  most  likely  to  be  eaten  by  cat¬ 
tle,  being  more  poisonous  than  the  leaves  of  a 
mature  tree.  Rather  an  unusual  case  of  poison¬ 
ing  reported,  was  sickness  in  a  herd  of  cattle 
which  was  traced  to  the  feeding  of  potatoes 
which  had  been  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  were 
green.  Instruction  which  would  enable  farmers 
and  farmers’  children  to  distinguish  poisonous 
plants  readily,  would  seem  a  very  valuable  part 
of  nature  study  in  the  schools. 

Suggestions  as  to  Spraying.  —  Bulletin  52, 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  (Kingston), 
gives  the  best  method  of  spraying  the  various 
crops  on  field  and  garden,  together  with  tested 
formulas  for  the  best  fungicides  and  insecti¬ 
cides.  A  convenient  homemade  potato  sprayer 
described  and  figured  in  this  bulletin  is  arranged 
from  an  old  tedder,  the  seat  being  left  on,  and 
the  floor  laid  on  which  to  place  the  cask  and 
pump.  A  piece  of  one-half-inch  hose  extends 
from  the  pump  to  the  rear  of  the  cart,  and  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  three-eighths-inch  brass  pipe  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length  to  reach  across  the  width  between 
two  rows  and  extend  half  way  to  the  next  row 
on  either  end.  An  elbow  is  screwed  on  each  end , 


and  into  this  a  short  nipple  is  inserted;  another 
elbow  is  screwed  on,  and  sufficient  pipe  inserted 
to  reach  two  more  rows.  Tees  are  inserted  in 
both  middle  and  end  sections  at  the  exact  dis¬ 
tance  apart  of  the  rows.  Into  these  tees,  six- 
inch  pieces  of  pipe  are  inserted,  and  attached  to 
these  are  Vermorel  nozzles.  The  sprayer  then 
covers  six  rows  at  a  time,  and  the  nipples  and 
elbows  at  the  ends  of  the  middle  section  allow 
the  end  sections  to  be  turned  up  to  permit  its 
passage  through  a  narrow  place. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Bulletin  191,  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Wooster),  gives  some  valuable 
suggestions  concerning  seed  potatoes.  The 
opinion  has  been  formed  that  the  locality  where 
seed  is  grown  is  of  less  Importance  than  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  kept.  Cold  storage  to  preserve 
the  seed  potatoes  from  sprouting  gives  best  re¬ 
sults.  Where  this  Is  not  convenient,  it  is  better 
to  grow  seed  potatoes  late  in  the  season  by  plant¬ 
ing  about  July  1.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  the  potatoes  from  the  cellar 
before  they  have  begun  to  sprout,  or  when  the 
sprouts  have  just  begun  starting,  and  spread 
them  on  the  barn  floor  or  loft  where  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  little  light.  In  such  a  place,  they  throw 
out  short,  green  sprouts,  and  then  remain  in  that 
condition  for  months.  The  potatoes  must  be 
only  one  layer  deep,  seed  end  up.  All  of  the  eyes 
will  not  make  sprouts,  and  for  cutting,  the 
pieces  should  be  larger  than  for  Spring  planting. 
Late  varieties  do  as  well  by  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  as  early  sorts.  The  object  of  thus  growing 
potatoes  is  to  secure  seed  that  will  keep  in  a 
common  cellar  without  sprouting.  It'is  observed 
that  potatoes  grown  from  sprouted  seed  are  less 
scabby  than  those  grown  from  seed  taken  from 
the  cellar  and  planted  at  once.  Late-plaDted 
potatoes  are  not  exempt  from  blight,  but  are  less 
liable  to  it  than  those  planted  early. 


t  X  X 

Canadian  Hothouse  Grapes  —I 
saw  in  one  store  a  few  baskets  of  hot¬ 
house  grapes  which  had  just  come  in  by 
express  from  Montreal,  Canada.  There 
are  very  few  of  these  grapes  in  market 
now,  but  the  demand  is  limited,  and 
the  prices  are  not  nearly  so  high  as  they 
frequently  are  when  the  supply  is  much 
larger.  Still,  a  few  find  a  good  outlet 
at  fairly  satisfactory  prices. 

X  X  X 

Pineapples  i’roin  Cuba  — The  first 
large  arrival  of  pineapples.  (150  barrels, 
arrived  during  the  week.  The  fruit  was 
in  first-class  order.  The  market  was 
comparatively  bare  of  pines — no  one 
here  calls  them  pineapples — and  it  was 
expected  that  good  prices  would  be  real¬ 
ized  ;  but  trade  has  been  dull,  and  they 
have  sold  slowly,  at  moderate  prices 
considering  the  scarcity  of  this  fruit. 

X  X  X 

Hog-Dressed  Lambs.— I  saw  several 
lambs  dressed  exactly  like  veals.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  opened  up  and  spread  out, 
they  were  left  the  same  as  calves  that 
are  shipped  dressed.  With  the  ordinary 
butcher  trade,  this  would  mean  quite  a 
reduction  in  price,  but  the  receiver  told 
me  that  he  could  get  from  the  restaur¬ 
ants,  which  he  supplies  largely,  nearly 
as  much  as  for  the  others,  as  they  are 
not  so  particular  about  these  little  de¬ 
tails  of  dressing.  Sometimes  improper 
dressing  will  make  a  difference  of  one- 
half  in  the  price  received  for  lambs. 

X  X  X 

Honey  Season  Over.— The  dealers 
say  that  the  honey  season  is  practically 
over  for  this  Spring.  The  demand  is 
extra  heavy  during  the  Jewish  holidays, 
and  as  these  are  now  past,  the  largest 
part  of  the  demand  is  now  fallen  off.  This 
is  another  product  that  is  very  largely 
adulterated.  One  dealer  told  me  that 
there  was  hardly  a  pint  of  pure  extracted 
honey  sold  in  the  stores  of  this  City. 
When  it  comes  to  the  comb  honey,  al¬ 
though  there  have  been  rumors  of  the 
adulteration  of  this,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  tolerably  pure.  But  a  large  part  of 
the  consumers  prefer  extracted,  and  in 
this  way  are  more  likely  to  get  adulter¬ 
ated  goods. 

XXX 

Southern  Fruit  Prospects. —Mr. 
Archdeacon,  of  Archdeacon  &  Co.,  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the 
South,  as  far  as  Georgia,  and  he  doesn’t 
give  very  encouraging  reports.  He  says 
there  will  be  almost  no  peaches,  the  cold 
having  destroyed  them  except  in  a  very 


Life  as  a  Fine  Art 

A  Study  of  the  Ideal  Character 

By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 

“To  live  content  with  small  means;  to  seek  elegance  rather 
than  luxury,  and  refinement  rather  than  fashion;  to  be  worthy, 
not  respectable,  and  wealthy,  not  rich  ;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds, 
babes  and  sages  with  open  heart ;  to  study  hard;  to  think  quietly, 
act  frankly,  talk  gently,  await  occasions,  hurry  never;  in  a  word, 
to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and  unconscious,  grow  up  through 
the  common— this  is  my  symphony.” 

'  WILLIAM  HENRY  C HANNING 


“Looking  out  upon  his  age,  he 
beheld  young  men  crazed  with  a 
mania  for  money.  He  saw  them 
refusing  to  cross  the  college 
threshold,  closing  the  book,  neg¬ 
lecting  conversation,  despising  friendship,  postponing 
marriage,  that  they  might  increase  their  goods.  ^  et 
he  remembered  that  earth’s  most  gifted  children 
have  been  content  with  small  means,  performing 
their  greatest  exploits  midst  comparative  poverty. 

See  this  week’s  issue  of 
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IT  KILLS  THE  WEEDS. 
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Weed 

Killer 


A  perfect  cultivator  for  every  crop  you  grow.  Makes  everything  cultivated  with  it  I  j 

•  i 

grow  faster,  stand  drought  100  per  cent  longer,  and  increases  the  yield. 

HALLOCK  S  Success 
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ANTI-CLOG 


Weeder  and  Cultivator 

iiiti 

does  the  work  in  one -third  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  it  with  the  old  cultivator  and  hoe.  !! 
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READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY. 


“  Went  over  fifteen  acres  of  potatoes ,  com  and  cab¬ 
bage  with  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  the  first 
day,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  the  ideal  tool  for  cotton.  In  fact  a  tool  that  will 
make  a  losing  crop  a  paying  one.” 

R.  Hess.  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 


“I  would  not  be  without  the  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  for  three  times  what  it  cost  me.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  agency  for  my  county.  I  have  used 
the  weeder  on  com  before  it  was  up,  and  after  it 
was  plowed,  with  great  success.  .Just  after  the  corn 
was  planted,  we  had  some  heavy  rains,  which  packed 
the  ground  very  hard.  I  put  some  weight  on  the 
weeder,  and  it  did  the  work  very  fine.” 

Mablow  Kidd,  Glen  Haven,  Wis. 


n“  Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultiva¬ 
tor  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  I  used  it  on  corn  and 
potatoes.  I  would  not  do  without  it  for  double  its 
cost.”  Chas.  Siler,  Montevideo,  Minn,  u 


“  Hallcck’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  does  all  that 
your  circulars  claim  for  it  I  have  used  it  on  every¬ 
thing,  onions,  melons,  beans,  potatoes,  corn,  wheat. 
It  is  a  great  labor-saving  machine.  I  certainly  want 
the  sale  of  your  weeder  another  season.” 

Henry  Hogue,  Pepin,  Wis. 


“  I  used  your  weeder  on  twenty-five  acres  of  corn 
and  ten  acres  of  potatoes  during  the  past  season.  It 
was  run  exclusively  by  a  thirteen-year-old  boy.  I 
find,  as  the  result  of  using  the  weeder,  that,  if  run 
in  time,  the  weeds  cannot  start.  Its  work  is  highly 
satisfactory.”  W.  J.  Roberts,  Columbus,  Wis. 


“The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  saved  me  more 
than  the  price  of  the  weeder  in  caring  for  twenty 
acres  of  corn,  not  counting  what  other  work  I  did 
with  it.  I  also  used  it  in  harrowing  in  clover  seed 
with  full  sown  rye  with  good  satisfaction.  ” 

F.  C.  Webb,  Medford,  Minn. 


“  I  like  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  very  much. 
I  worked  30  acres  of  com  and  one  acre  of  potatoes 
and  the  consequence  was  I  had  good,  clean  corn  and 
potatoes ,  and  I  would  not  sell  my  weeder,  if  I  could 
not  get  another  one,  for  $25.  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  weeders,  but  I  like  yours  the  best  of  any.  I 
think  it  is  the  best  weeder  made.” 

C.  E.  Gibbs,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 


“  I  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  my  com 
last  season.  In  the  first  place  I  drilled  the  com  in. 
I  kept  the  weeder  on  it,  first  lengthwise,  and  then 
crosswise,  from  the  time  it  was  planted  until  it  was 
three  or  four  inches  high.  Then  gave  it  one  culti¬ 
vation  with  the  eight-shoveled  two-horse  corn  culti¬ 
vator.  Followed  it  in  a  f  e  w  days  with  the  weeder 
crosswise  and  lengthwise.  Continued  using  the 
weeder  on  it  until  the  com  was  too  high  to  crowd 


under  the  weeder  frame.  Then  gave  it  one  more 
cultivation  with  the  two-horse  cultivator,  making 
only  two  cultivations  with  the  old  style.  But  the 
way  the  corn  grew  was  simply  astonishing.  And  it 
yielded  150  bushels  per  acre.  Without  a  doubt  that 
method  of  cultivation  caused  it  to  ripen  ten  days 
earlier.”  K.  B.  Lovejoy,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 


“  I  have  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  now 
quite  a  little,  and  it  works  all  right.  Would  not 
part  with  it  under  any  consideration  if  I  could  not 
get  another.  It  is  certainly  a  good  farm  cultivator.” 

Geo.  B.  Avery,  Woodland,  Ind. 


“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  all  you  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  be.  Five  times  the  price  would  not  buy 
mine  from  me  if  I  could  not  get  another.” 

E.  Kinney.  West  Salem,  Wis. 


“  I  consider  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  the  best 
machine  on  record,  and  must  soon  be  universally 
used. 


I  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly.” 

G.  W.  Taber,  Seeleyville, 


Ind. 


“  I  have  used  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  in  the 
cultivation  of  corn  during  the  past  season  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  I  believe  the  farmers  will  find 
the  weeder  a  superior  implement  for  the  destruction 
of  weeds ,  and  a  useful  and  effective  means  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  surface  moist,  and  that,  too,  with  little  out¬ 
lay  of  money  or  time.” 

James  Reid,  Mound  City,  S.  D. 


“  One  man. to  whom  we  sold  a  Success  Anti-Clog 
Weeder  says  :  *  The  weeder  paid  him  better  than  any 
other  tool  on  his  farm,’  and  the  peculiar  value  of 
this  man’s  experience  is  that  he  had  previously  writ¬ 
ten  to  you,  stating  how  stony  his  farm  was,  and 
asking  if  you  could  recommend  the  weeder  for  such 
conditions.  You  replied,  ‘  No  ’  Your  honesty  won 
his  respect.  We  urged  him  to  take  a  weeder  on  trial, 
with  the  above  result.  His  land  is  so  stony  that 
certainly  one  would  think  the  weeder  would  not 
work.  But  it  did  work  and  worked  well.” 

White  &  Rice,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


“I  put  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  Winter 
wheat  to  cover  grass  seed.  It  did  finely.  I  tried  it 
on  oats;  I  covered  both  oats  and  seed.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it ;  and  so  is  everybody  who  has  seen 
it.  Weeder  worked  better  on  stony  ground  than  I 
thought  it  would  before  I  tried  it.” 

E.  T.  Hampton,  West  Allen,  N.  Y.  • 


“  The  weeder  is  a  comnlete  success,  so  says  every 
one  who  has  used  one.  I  can.  I  think,  easily  sell  100 
next  season.”  C.  A.  Cutchins,  Carrsville,  Va. 


“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Success  Anti- 
Clog  Weeder.  I  have  used  it  with  great  success  on 
my  com.”  David  Bushong,  Hollins,  Va. 


“Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultiva¬ 
tor  works  all  right.  I  lent  mine  to  several  of  my 
neighbors,  and  to-day  one  of  them  asked  me  if  I 
would  order  one  for  him.”  M.  O.  Berry,  Pompey,  N.  Y 


“  The  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  implements  I  ever  owned.  I  had  the  finest 
corn  field  in  the  neighborhood  last  season.  I  know 
I  saved  half  the  labor  in  its  cultivation  by  using  the 
weeder.  It  also  did  splendid  work  in  my  beans.  I 
used  the  weeder  in  my  oats  after  drilling  instead  of 
a  roller.  It  made  the  ground  as  fine  as  a  garden, 
and  I  am  sure  increased  the  yield  fully  five  bushels 
per  acre.”  John  Wake,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


“  The  field  trial  came  off  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  The  weeders  were  given  a  good  thorough 
trial,  and  the  unanimous  decision  was  in  favor  of 
Hallock’s  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder.  I  did  not  hear 
of  any  one  present  having  a  different  opinion. 
After  the  formal  trial  was  over  we  went  to  a  field  of 
beans,  and  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  ‘Success 
Weeder’  was  just  as  apparent  there  as  in  the  com 
field"  ED.  Rumsey,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


“  I  got  some  of  the  farmers  to  try  the  Success  Anti- 
Clog  Weeder  on  beans,  and  it  worked  so  nicely  I  sold 
a  good  number  on  the  strength  of  it.  As  for  myself, 
I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  went  over  oats  twice 
and  wheat  twice,  and  it  was  certainly  a  great  benefit 
to  them.  I  worked  on  my  corn  until  it  was  so  large 
it  bent  down  under  the  frame,  and  I  had  a  very  fine 
piece  of  corn.”  R  J.  Reed.  Bristol  Center,  N.  Y. 

“All  -who  have  seen  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
and  Cultivator  work  pronounce  it  a  success  both  for 
destroying  weeds  if  started  in  time,  and  for  making 
a  fine  mulch  without  destroying  the  crop  ro&ts.  I 
herewith  send  you  an  order  for  one  more  of  the  12- 
foot  weeders.”  Peter  McEwen,  Elora,  N.  D. 


“  I  wanted  some  of  the  farmers  to  let  me  go  over 
their  oat  field  with  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder. 
Said  I  would  pay  all  the  damages,  so  they  let  me 
try  it.  They  said  it  looked  bad  at  first.  A  few 
weeks  later,  however,  they  said  the  oats  looked  fine, 
and  believed  that  it  would  benefit  them  a  great  deal. 
I  think  there  will  be  a  large  call  for  them  another 


year. 


Jno.  W.  Davy,  Minden,  N.  Y. 


“I  worked  two  acres  of  strawberries  with  the  Suc¬ 
cess  Anti-Clog  Weeder.  The  plants  had  no  fertiliz¬ 
ing  of  any  kind,  and  were  cleaner  and  made  better 
growth  than  any  field  I  know  of.  The  constant  use 
of  the  weeder  is  better  than  a  thousand  pounds  of 
fertilizer  to  the  acre.  The  longer  I  use  the  weeder 
the  better  I  am  pleased  with  it.” 

Alfred  Chalmers,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

“Tried  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  straw¬ 
berries  on  potatoes  and  onions  It  is  a  good  tool. 
Would  like  to  have  the  agency  for  my  township.” 

A  M.  Skntz,  Greble,  Pa. 
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Send  a  postal  for  sheets  of  testimonials  and  full  particulars. 
1100  will  be  given  for  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  single  testimonial. 
Write  to-day  and  take  advantage  of  the  Special  Price  Offer. 

on  the  first  order  from  every  dis¬ 
trict  where  we  have  no  agency. 
And  the  agency  goes  with  the  first  order  if  you  want  it. 


Special  Price 


QA  IITIQM  ■  This  Weeder  is  protected  by  our  patent  No.  000,783,  dated  March 
"  15,1808.  The  public  is  notified  and  warned  that  any  Infringe¬ 
ment  on  our  llat  tooth  Weeder,  whether  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  the  same,  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted.  Agents  handling  our  Weeders  are  requested  to  send  us 
names  of  persons  thus  infringing  on  our  patents. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  YORK,  Pa. 
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COLOR  AND  QUALITY. 

DOES  DABK  SKIN  INDICATE  FLAVOR? 

Is  Flesh  Color  the  Better  Guide? 

High  Colored  Flesh. — The  opinion  of  Mr.  Van 
Deman,  on  page  134,  in  regard  to  the  relation  that 
color  bears  to  quality  in  fruits  is  not,  by  any  means, 
shared  by  all  close  observers.  In  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  Prof.  Gcff,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  matter  as  presented  by  him  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Naturalist,  December,  1884.  Permission  was 
granted  to  make  an  abstract  of  the  article.  The  evi¬ 
dence  presented  therein  shows  plainly  that  there  is  a 
distinct  relation  between  color  and  quality  in  fruits, 
and  that  high  color  in  the  flesh  is  associated  with 
solidity  and  a  very  marked  flavor;  that  those  fruits 
having  white  or  whitish 
flesh  are,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  mild  in  flavor, 
and  lack  firmness. 

The  investigation  was 
begun  as  the  re  suit  of  ob¬ 
servations  that  seemed 
to  show  that,  in  the  case 
of  many  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  a  white  or  light- 
colored  flesh  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  milder  and 
more  delicat e  flavor  than 
exists  in  other  varieties 
of  the  same  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  having  a  darker 
colored  flesh.  “The 
hypothesis  was,  there¬ 
fore,  assumed  that,  in  a 
white  flesh  in  fruits  and 
vegetables,  we  escape 
solidity  and  a  strongly 
marked  characteristic 
flavor,  with  a  gain,  or  at 
lea  si  without  a  less,  of 
sweetness.” 

Selected  By  Qual¬ 
ity. — “We  may  fairly 
assume  that  palatability 
has  been  a  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  in  selection,  and 
that  the  color  of  flesh 
has  had  influence  only 
in  a  few  cases  where  ap¬ 
pearance  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  cur¬ 
rant,  the  principal  use 
of  which  is  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  jelly,  the  red 
color  is  preferable,  be¬ 
cause,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  rich  crimson  color  of  the  jelly  made  from 
red  currants  is  more  attractive  than  the  pale  color  of 
that  made  from  the  white  currant,  though  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  the  latter  has  decidedly  the  milder 
flavor.” 

“In  the  apple,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which,  as  I 
think  we  may  fairly  assume,  the  factor  which  it  was 
most  necessary  to  eliminate  in  its  amelioration  is  a 
harsh  acid  and  an  over-firmness,  the  majority  of  the 
varieties  are  white-fleshed.  So  in  the  pear,  we  may 
assume  that  toughness  and  astringency  were  the 
qualities  to  be  overcome,  hence  in  this  fruit,  we  have 
mainly  white- fleshed  varieties.” 

Quotations  from  many  sources  are  presented  show¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  vegetable  line,  light-colored  carrots, 
turnips,  mushrooms,  asparagus,  onions,  chard  and 
sea-kale  are  milder  in  flavor  than  darker-colored  ones. 

Some  Actual  Experiments. — “  But  of  more  value 
than  all  the  testimony  of  impressions  and  quotations, 


is  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  of  existing  vari¬ 
eties.  Do  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  unprejud'ced  horticulturists,  when  put  to 
the  test  of  figures,  show  clearly  that  mildness  and 
sweetness  accompany  light-colored  flesh  to  a  greater 
extent  than  dark-colored  ?  ” 

The  tables  that  follow  were  compiled  from  descrip¬ 
tions  of  362  varieties  of  apples,  268  of  pears,  142  of 
peaches  and  50  of  vegetables.  The  varieties  were 
equally  divided  between  those  having  “white”  or 
“  whitish  ”  flesh  and  those  having  “  yellow  ”  or  “  yel¬ 
lowish  ”  flesh.  The  tables  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

“  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  every  case  where  the 
terms  sweet,  mild,  delicate,  tender  and  melting  are 
used,  the  percentage  is  highest  in  the  white-fleshed 
varieties.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  per  cent  of  acidity 


is  greater  in  varieties  which  have  dark-colored  flesh.” 

Much  information  has  been  collected  of  more  re¬ 
cent  date,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  : 

“  In  the  gooseberries  grown  in  the  Station  garden, 
the  two  whitish-green  varieties  have  a  decidedly 
sweeter  taste  and  thinner  skin  than  the  three  purple 
varieties.” — e.  s.  g 

“  The  red-fleshed  watermelons  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
without  an  exception,  richer  in  flavor  than  the  pale- 
fleshed.  The  orange-fleshed  muskmelons  are  in¬ 
variably  firmer  and  richer  than  the  green- fleshed. 
The  orange-fleshed  squashes  are,  without  exception, 
richer,  firmer  and  drier  than  the  white  or  pale- 
fleshed.” — e.  s.  G. 

“It  is  a  good  time  now  to  plant  the  Black  Mexican 
sweet  corn  for  family  use  in  early  October.  It  is  the 
richest  of  all  varieties  of  sweet  corn  and  would  take 
the  lead  in  the  market  were  it  not  for  its  color.” — 
R  N.-Y.,  July,  1884. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  entire  argument  is  based 
on  the  color  of  the  flesh,  without  reference  to  the  color 
of  the  skin. 

Grapes  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  because  the  color  of  the  flesh  is  practically  the 
same  in  all  varieties  commonly  cultivated.  If  there 
is  any  law  with  reference  to  grapes,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  closely  follows  the  one  formulated  above,  viz., 
that  the  lighter  color  of  the  skin  is  associated  with 
mildness  and  soft  flesh.  Compare  Concord,  Moore’s 
Early  and  Worden,  all  strongly  acid,  with  Colerain, 
Green  Mountain,  Brighton  and  Salem.  Our  native 
plums,  almost  without  exception,  have  a  higher  colored 
flesh  than  the  European  plums  ;  they  are  also  without 
exception  more  highly  flavored. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  color  of  the  skin,  I 

believe  that  there  will 
not  be  found  more  ex¬ 
ceptions  than  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  the  rule. 
The  evidence  presented 
therein  shows  plainly 
that  there  is  a  distinct 
relation  between  color 
and  quality  in  fruits, 
and  that  high  color  in 
the  flesh  is  associated 
with  solidity  and  a  very 
marked  flavor ;  that 
those  having  white  or 
whitish  flesh  are,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  mild 
in  flavor,  and  lack  firm¬ 
ness.  FRED.  CBANBFIELD. 
Wisconsin  Exp.  Sta. 

Quality  of  Fruit. — 
In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  the 
question  of  color  affect¬ 
ing,  or  showing  flavor 
in,  a  fruit  was  discussed. 

I  think,  with  the  writer, 
that  usually  there  is  no 
connection  ;  yet  as  I  see 
it,  the  most  noticeable 
example  was  not  spoken 
of.  To  me,  a  yellow 
peach  has  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  flavor.  It  may  be 
rank  and  quite  objec¬ 
tionable,  or  mild  and 
agreeable;  but  I  think 
the  flavor  is  there,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
the  yellow  flesh  is  shown 
by  the  outside  color.  I 
have  suspicioned  that 
the  “white  blackberry”  corresponded  with  the 
“  albino”  among  animals  ;  and  if  it  does,  an  absence 
of  flavor  should  not  be  su-prising.  But  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  botanists  and  not  to  be  settled  by  surmise. 

I  have  not  been  surprised  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Elberta  peach  is  on  the  wane.  I  received  it  and 
Bequett  Free  from  Munson  about  14  years  ago.  A 
few  years  sufficed  to  show  me  that  Elberta  lacked  in 
vigor,  showing  about  as  the  Fay  does  among  the  cur¬ 
rants.  The  second  propagation  of  Elberta  are  about 
gone,  while  the  original  Bequett  Free  seems  as  vigor¬ 
ous  as  ever.  Neither  is  first  class  in  quality,  and  both 
are  large,  the  latter  nearly  very  large,  and  running 
evenly  in  size.  Elberta  is  rich  yellow  and  spasmodic¬ 
ally  a  heavy  bearer,  the  other  a  dull  red  and  a  very 
regular,  good  bearer.  Of  course,  the  past  Winter  has 
been  too  severe  for  this,  or  any  other  variety  of  peach. 

I  had  been  rather  expecting  that  the  new  Iowa 
peach,  Bailey,  would  show  a  few  sound  fruit  buds. 
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but  25  degrees  below  zero  has  made  it  company  for  tbe 
rest  of  the  pesches.  The  same  is  true  of  Bokhara 
No.  3,  the  N.  China  peach  that  was  to  have  furnished 
marmalade  for  the  Esquimaux. 

Among  all  the  pears  here — the  Russians  excepted — 
I  see  none  with  wood  so  little  damaged  as  the  Lincoln — 
not  the  Lincoln  Ccreless,  but  a  variety  originating 
near  Lincoln,  Ill.  This  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  for 
this  part  of  the  country  and  farther  north,  as  it  is 
more  free  from  blight  than  most  kinds,  is  an  early  and 
good  bearer  of  fruit — the  size  of  Lawrence  and  quality 
and  season  of  Bartlett.  b.  buckman. 

Sangamon  County,  III. 


BIN  DAVIS  AT  BAT. 

A  WESTERN  MAN  DEFENDS  HIM. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  25,  is  a  little  the  most 
extravagant  specimen  of  “bitter  rot”  over  Ben  Davis 
and  Kieffer  pear,  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  It 
puts  the  Ben  Davis  below  turnips,  calls  it  a  “  beast 
among  apples  ”,  “the  most  worthless  fruit  that  ever 
mai queraded  in  a  beautiful  hide”;  and  inquires 
whether  the  Kieffer  pear  “is  fit  to  eat”.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  answer  such  people  “  according  to 
their  folly”,  but  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  in  the  latitude  of  that  writer — Monroe, 
Wis. — the  Ben  Davis  is  a  failure,  just  as  the  Baldwin 
is  here.  But  we  don’t  deny  the  merits  of  the  Baldwin 
in  Michigan  or  Ycrk  State  because  we  can't  raise 
it  profitably.  Wisconsin  has  nothing  that  can  run 
the  Kansas  Ben  Davis  out  of  the  market. 

It  is  a  sort  of  slang  adage  that  “you  can’t  keep  a 
good  man  down  ”,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  sneers  of 
city-flat  orchardists  and  pen-point  paragraphers,  the 
culture  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  and  Kieffer  pear,  in 
the  locations  suited  to  them,  is  many  times  over  that 
of  any  other  varieties.  Moreover,  the  demand  for 
these  fruits,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  supply.  They  are  not  bought  out  of 
malice;  business  isn’t  done  that  way;  people  buy 
them  because  they  like  them.  As  the  Ben  Davis  is 
grown  here,  picked  early,  as  scon  as  well  colored,  and 
ripened  in  the  cellar,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  cock- 
ing  apples,  and  a  capital  good  eating  apple — a  posi¬ 
tion  that  millions  of  both  Europeans  and  Americans 
affirm,  in  the  most  convincing  manner  (backing  their 
judgment  by  their  money),  every  year. 

Several  years  ago,  the  editor  devoted  his  weekly 
poetical  “  brevity  ”  to  the  Kieffer  pear,  recounting  the 
harsh  things  he  had  said  about  it,  begging  Kieffer’s 
pardon  since  his  wife  had  “opened  her  Kieffer  ensi¬ 
lage”,  thus  revealing  its  hitherto  unsuspected  good 
qualities.  There  are  many  better  pears,  when  you  have 
them,  to  eat  out  of  hand.  But  Kieffer  you  can  most 
always  have,  and  when  it  is  ripened  in  the  dark,  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  would  be  relished  by  anybody 
until,  possibly,  he  learned  tbe  name  !  But  as  “ensi- 
lage  ”,  as  the  editor  says,  it  is  great,  edwin  taylob. 

Kansas. 

Stood  40  Cegrees  Below  Zero. 

You  ask,  “How  has  the  Ben  Davis  stood  the  freeze?” 
At  my  farm,  the  thermometer  registered  40  degrees 
below  zero.  This  thermometer  is  about  three  degrees 
higher  than  three  thermometers  of  mercury  which 
will  not  work  more  than  40  degrees  below  zero,  so  I 
think  a  correct  thermometer  should  have  shown  43 
degrees  below  zero.  I  have  the  Ben  Davis  and  more 
than  40  other  varieties  of  apples,  that  do  not  show 
the  least  damage  by  the  freezing.  One  tree  of  the 
Winter  Banana,  set  last  Fall,  is  killed  down. 

I  have  grafts  of  the  Apple  of  Com  merce,  Deli¬ 
cious,  Senator,  Black  Ben  Davis  and  Cham¬ 
pion,  set  in  the  tops  of  trees  last  Spring,  and 
well  started,  but  they  seem  to  be  nearly  all 
injured.  But  all  kinds  of  apples  seem  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  here  if  they  have  stood  for  two 
yeais,  and  are  in  perfect  health.  The  coldest 
I  have  known  before  in  about  10  years  was  34 
degrees  below  zero. 

Of  pears,  I  have  two  varieties  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  the  Swiss  and  the  Bessemianka  ; 
others  are  somewhat  blackened  under  the 
bark.  Sapieganka,  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Anjou,  Idaho,  Seckel,  Howell,  Bart¬ 
lett,  Lawrence,  Rutter,  Onondaga  and  Kieffer 
are  all  damaged,  but  I  think  most  of  them  will  re¬ 
cover.  May  be  the  Kieffer  will  die. 

Of  grapes,  the  Champion,  Marion,  Janesville,  Moore’s 
Early,  Lady  and  Martha  still  appear  perfectly  sound, 
but  Moore’s  Diamond,  Brighton,  Wyoming  Red, 
Eumelan,  Hartford,  Dracut  Amber,  Salem,  Cottage, 
Lindley,  Delaware,  E.  Victor,  N.  Muscadine  and  some 
of  the  Champion  appear  to  be  damaged.  These  are 
all  on  the  trellis,  and  most  of  them  were  pruned  early 
in  Winter,  which  may  have  made  them  more  tender. 
Those  unpruned  seem  to  be  more  hardy.  Of  cherries, 
I  have  Dyehouse,  Reine  Hortense,  Early  Richmond,' 
Ostheim,  Windsor  and  another,  which  appear  to  be 
all  perfectly  hardy. 


Of  16  varieties  of  plums,  about  five  or  six  are  killed. 
Juicy,  Gold  and  Lincoln  plums  seem  very  tender,  but 
they  are  young  trees  or  grafts.  Russian  apricot  trees 
are  quite  hardy,  but  the  fruit  buds  are  very  tender. 
Charlevoix  County,  Mich.  j  h.  newman. 


BALD  OR  BEARDED  WHEAT. 

IS  THEBE  ANY  CHOICE  BETWEEN  THEM  ? 

Which  is  Better  and  Why  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  fair  reason  why  the  bearded  head  is  su¬ 
perior,  assuming  that,  in  other  respects,  the  grain  is  equally 
good  ?  Is  there  any  good  reason,  in  your  opinion,  why  the  beard¬ 
ed  heads  are  to  be  preferred  ?  In  your  locality,  which  are  the 
more  popular  ?  As  a  rule,  are  the  bearded  heads  hardier,  stronger 
or  generally  better  adapted  to  local  cultivation  ? 

Bald,  lor  New  York. — There  is  no  reason  why 
bearded  varieties  of  wheat  should  be  superior  to  the 


WINTER  BUDDING  OF  THE  PEACH.  Fig  127. 

bald  varieties.  The  weevil,  Cecedomyia  tritici,  i6 
said  to  attack  the  bald  varieties  more  easily  than  the 
bearded.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  this  pest  ravaged 
central  New  York,  not  only  were  bearded  varieties 
used,  but  in  all  cases,  it  was  advisable  to  sow  varieties 
which  ripened  early,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
in  those  days  to  sow  wheat  in  August,  and  harvest  it 
the  last  days  of  June.  The  Mediterranean  wheat  was 


THE  FLY  THAT  KILLS  THE  WORM.  Fig.  128. 

introduced  during  this  period  because  it  was  an  early 
wheat,  and  because  it  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
long,  sharp  beards.  It  may  be  said  incidentally  that 
this  Mediterranean  wheat,  when  first  introduced,  was 
but  little  better  than  rye.  It  has  been  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  in  straw  and  kernel  since  its  first  introduction. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  i.  p.  bobebts. 

What  Montana  Needs. — In  our  extremely  dry 
climate,  we  are  looking,  in  wheats,  for  the  following  : 
First,  the  yields  ;  next,  the  protein  content ;  next,  the 
freedom  from  the  tendency  to  shelling.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you  that  more  consideration  would  be  paid 
to  the  yield,  which  means,  of  course,  a  heavier  starch 


content,  than  to  the  actual  quality  of  the  berry  as 
shown  by  the  protein  content ;  but  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  our  Winter  club  varieties,  rich  in  starch, 
will  be  eagerly  sought  by  millers  as  a  blend  for  the 
harder  Spring  wheats,  rich  in  protein.  We  prefer 
the  bald  varieties  rather  than  the  bearded,  on 
account  of  freedom  from  shelling  when  overripe, 
although  this  does  not  seem  an  infallible  rule,  either, 
as  some  of  our  bald  varieties  show  very  strong  incli¬ 
nation  to  shell.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  har¬ 
vest  period  with  us  very  closely  approaches  aridity, 
but  the  very  fact  that  we  get  but  little  rain  during 
this  period,  oftentimes  means  heavy  winds  with  con¬ 
sequent  whipping  out  of  grains.  I  have  thought  that 


a  beard  one  to  one-half  inch  in  length  attached  as  it 
is  to  the  terminal  of  th6  sheath  or  glume,  serves  in 
the  wind  in  the  light  of  a  lever  to  lift  off  the  protect¬ 
ing  husk,  leaving  the  ripe  grain  free  to  find  its  way 
to  the  ground.  j.  m.  emeby. 

Montana  Experiment  Station. 

Beards  Bother  Birds.— As  a  rule,  I  have  found 
the  bearded  sorts  the  more  vigorous  in  growth,  also, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  I  think  more  prolific. 
The  bearded  varieties  are  not,  however,  as  popular 
with  farmers  as  the  beardless  sorts,  for  the  reason 
that  the  beards  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  annoying 
to  those  engaged  in  the  thrashing  of  the  grain.  In 
our  work  in  connection  with  the  production  of  cross¬ 
bred  wheats,  of  which  a  great  many  have  been  origin¬ 
ated  at  the  Canadian  Experiment  Farms,  we  have 
found  in  crossing  bearded  with  beardless  varieties, 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  bearded  wheat  are  more 
common  in  the  resultant  cross;  also,  that  where  a 
beardless  variety  is  produced,  frequent  bearded  sports 
are  subsequently  found  in  the  grain  grown  from  such 
crosses,  and  that  where  a  beardless  sport  does  occur, 
and  a  careful  selection  is  made  of  all  such,  the  crop 
from  the  beardless  type  does  not  usually  average  as 
much  as  that  from  the  b  jarded  form.  An  advantage 
claimed  for  bearded  wheats  in  Europe  is  that  they  are 
much  less  liable  to  attack  by  birds,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  where  birds  are  very  abundant,  they  sometimes 
injure  crops  of  beardless  varieties  very  m  uch. 

Ottawa,  Can.  wm  saundebs. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Winter  Budding  of  Peach  Trees.  —  Bulletin 
42,  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  (Experiment), 
gives  a  variety  of  information  on  peach  growing, 
and  while  the  cultural  notes  are  more  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  southern  orchards,  the  Bulletin  contains  a 
good  deal  of  wisdom  which  may  be  studied  with 
profit,  by  any  orchardist.  The  pages  devoted  to  bud¬ 
ding  are  particularly  interesting.  The  Bulletin  ob¬ 
serves  that  budding  may  be  done  at  two  seasons — in 
the  early  Summer  or  in  the  early  Fall  or  late  Summer. 
When  done  early  in  the  season,  it  is  always  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  immediate  growth,  thus  produc¬ 
ing  what  are  known  as  June-budded  trees.  When 
done  in  August  or  September,  the  bud  remains  dor¬ 
mant  until  the  following  Winter,  and  does  not  com¬ 
mence  growth  until  the  next  season.  June  buds  have 
been  growing  in  favor  of  late  years,  small  trees  being 
preferable  to  large  ones  for  planting. 

While  budding  must  be  done  with  wood  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  season’s  growth,  such  wood  is  often  quite  imma¬ 
ture  in  the  early  Summer,  consequently  many  June 
buds  fail  to  live  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  opera¬ 
tors.  The  operation  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  except 
that,  with  J  une-budded  trees,  after  the  buds  have 
taken,  the  top-growth  of  the  stalk  is  cut  off  in  order 
to  stimulate  growth  in  the  bud. 

An  interesting  method  of  Winter-budding  which 
has  proved  valuable  in  the  South,  has  been  practiced 
by  Prof.  R.  H.  Price,  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station. 
This  enables  the  operator  to  do  his  work  at  a  season 
when  he  is  not  so  pressed  for  time  as  during  the 
Summer.  Prof.  Price  describes  his  operation  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  The  method  as  used  at  the  Station  consists  in 
cutting  a  slip  of  bark  with  some  wood  attached  down 
the  tree  about  one  inch,  leaving  it  attached  at  the 
lower  end.  About  half  this  slip  is  then  cut  off,  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  half  still  attached  to  the  tree.  Cut  off 
the  bud,  leaving  some  wood  also  attached  to  it 
to  prevent  injury,  and  then  carefully  place  it 
between  the  slip  and  tree,  so  that  it  will  fit 
nicely,  and  the  cambium  of  the  bud  and  tree 
come  in  contact.  Tie  tightly  with  some  good 
material,  such  as  raffia.  In  five  or  six  days,  the 
buds  will  be  found  to  have  nipped  firmly. 
Treat  them  as  though  budded  in  the  usual  way.’’ 

Prof.  Price  has  employed  this  process  in  the 
month  of  January,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
bud.  It  is  the  modification  of  a  method  prac¬ 
ticed  years  ago  in  Europe.  It  is  considered 
worthy  of  test  in  the  southern  States.  Fig. 
127,  from  Bulletin  30,  of  the  Texas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  shows  this  method  of  budding. 
Comment  is  also  made  on  the  efficiency  of  a  coat 
of  whitewash  in  retarding  the  development  of  fruit 
buds,  thus  saving  the  bloom  from  injury  by  late 
frosts,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  method  of  treatment  can 
be  confidently  recommended.  Peach  maladies  and 
their  remedies,  notes  on  varieties,  and  experimental 
spraying  tests  add  to  the  value  of  this  Bulletin. 

Tobacco  Insects.— Bulletin  48,  of  the  Florida 
Experiment  Station  (Lake  City),  discusses  the  insect 
enemies  of  tobacco.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  there  are  a  number  of  insects  with  a  taste  for 
tobacco.  StraDge  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  bugs 
which  follow  humans  in  the  tobacco  habit.  This  Bul¬ 
letin  describes  and  pictures  them,  and  tells  how  they 
may  be  killed.  Among  other  interesting  statements, 


COCOONS  OF  THE  WORM  KILLER.  Fig.  129. 
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is  an  account  of  the  enemies  of  tobacco  worms.  One 
of  them  is  a  fly,  shown  in  Fig.  128,  which  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  outside  of  the  larvae,  so  that  the  maggots  which 
hatch  from  these  eggs  work  their  way  into  the  in¬ 
terior.  Here  they  feed  on  the  tissues  of  the  worm  and 
finally,  after  making  their  growth,  kill  their  host. 
Another  enemy  of  the  worm  is  shown  at  Fig.  129.  The 
white  bodies  on  the  side  and  back  of  this  worm  are 
the  cocoons  of  this  parasite.  The  grubs  developed  in 
the  interior  of  the  worm,  and  made  their  exit  to  the 
outside.  _ 

Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

All  Sorts  of  Questions  Answered. 


Growing  Tree  Mulch  in  an  Orchard. 

I  expect  to  plant  this  month  an  acre  to  fruit  trees,  the  usual 
distance  apart,  and  between  the  rows  I  shall  set  out  berry  vines, 
currants,  etc.  As  I  live  a  long  distance  from  the  place,  and  can 
seldom  visit  it,  I  would  like  to  know  what  crop  you  would  advise 
to  be  planted  between  the  rows,  the  idea  being  to  cut  it  and  use 
it  as  a  mulch  about  the  trees  to  keep  grass  and  weeds  down,  and 
save  labor.  Is  the  idea  feasible  ?  b.  f. 

New  York. 

A  young  orchard  will  not  be  hurt  by  growing  bush 
fruits  among  the  trees,  if  the  latter  are  given  plenty 
of  room  and  good  cultivation.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  seed  down  any  part  of  the  interven¬ 
ing  spaces  to  grass  or  anything  that  is  not  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  with  the  expectation  of  mowing  it  and  using 
it  as  a  mulch  under  the  trees.  The  only  proper  plan 
for  a  young  orchard  is  to  cultivate  the  soil.  It  is  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  plan,  and  it  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do  with  an  old  orchard,  too. 

Peaches  and  Apples  for  New  Hampshire. 

1.  I  have  a  farm  on  which  I  wish  to  set  orchards  of  peach  and 
apple  trees.  The  land  Is  at  the  top  of  a  hill  sloping  to  the  south 
and  west,  and  is  a  clayey  loam.  Previous  owners  have  made 
quite  a  success  of  raising  peaches  on  this  place. 

Will  you  give  a  list  of  the  best  market  peaches 
suitable  for  this  locality  ?  The  varieties  pre¬ 
viously  raised  here  are  Oldmixon,  Crawford 
Karly  and  Alexander.  Will  peach  trees  started 
n  the  southern  States  do  as  well  in  this  climate 
as  those  raised  in  western  New  York?  2.  In 
setting  out  an  orchard  of  Winter  apples  for 
market,  what  other  varieties  would  you  set 
than  Baldwin,  which  is  our  standard  apple  ? 

3.  I  have  a  number  of  thrifty  native  apple 
trees  which  I  wish  to  graft.  Will  you  give  me 
a  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples  for  family 
use  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ?  j.  w.  w. 

Nashua,  N.  R. 

1.  Peach  trees  from  southern  nur¬ 
series,  provided  they  are  of  the  right 
varieties,  will  do  very  well  if  planted 
in  the  North  in  the  Spring  after  severe 
frosts  are  past.  By  Fall,  they  will 
have  become  well  established  and  able 
to  endure  the  following  Winter  as  well 
as  though  they  had  been  grown  in  a 
northern  nursery.  A  good  list  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes  for  the  North  is  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Elberta,  Kalamazoo,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  Crosby.  2.  For  the  latitude 
of  New  Hampshire,  I  would  recommend 
the  following  Winter  apples  for  a  mar¬ 
ket  orchard :  Hubbardston,  Sutton 
and  McIntosh.  In  my  opinion,  these  are  preferable  to 
Baldwin.  3.  In  top-grafting  old  apple  trees  with 
varieties  suitable  for  family  use,  covering  the  entire 
apple  season,  which  is  about  the  entire  year,  only  a 
tree  or  two  of  a  kind  should  be  devoted  to  a  single 
variety.  This  will  give  opportunity  for  a  succession 
that  will  ripen  as  desired.  The  following  will  prove 
a  good  list  for  New  England  :  Summer  Rose,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Fanny,  Primate,  Lowell,  Jefferis,  Chen¬ 
ango,  Fall  Pippin,  Mother,  Grimes  Golden,  Sutton, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Tompkins  King,  Stark. 


A  Tree  Wash  for  Borers. 

A  neighbor  (a  successful  orchardist)  claims  that  a  wash  com¬ 
posed  of  lime,  carbolic  acid  and  lye  will  effectually  prevent 
borers  from  getting  into  apple  trees.  I  have  wrapped  my  trees 
for  several  years  with  old  newspapers  several  thicknesses,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  and  can’t  see  that  my  trees  are  injured  by  it. 
Where  wrapped  there  were  very  few  borers,  while  unwrapped 
trees  were  about  destroyed.  What  do  you  think  of  the  above 
wash,  and  also  of  the  wrapping  ?  r.  w.  d. 

Cameron,  Kan. 

As  I  have  never  tried  the  lime  and  carbolic  acid 
wash,  or  seen  it  tried,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
an  opinion  of  it,  further  than  to  say  that  I  think  it 
might  have  some  effect  in  preventing  the  borer  moths 
from  laying  their  eggs  upon  the  bases  of  the  trees.  Nei¬ 
ther  do  I  think  it  would  injure  the  trees,  if  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime  were  abundant.  The  potash  in  the 
lye  would  soon  be  dissolved  and  pass  into  the  ground 
or  become  chemically  united  with  other  substances  ; 
but  the  carbolic  acid  would,  probably,  have  an  offen¬ 
sive  or  poisonous  effect  on  the  insects.  A  trial  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy  of  this  wash. 
Wrapping  with  newspapers  is  certainly  harmless  and 
easily  done. 

Grafting  Chestnut  on  Bitternut. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  graft  or  bud  the  chestnut  on  the  bitter 
walnut  (locally  called  hickory)?  I  intend  to  try  it  this  season, 
anyway,  as  I  have  hundreds  of  small  trees,  and  it  seems  as 
though,  by  means  of  what  we  called  sprig  budding  in  Florida,  it 
could  be  done  successfully.  a.  s.  a. 

New  York. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  attempt  to  graft  or  bud  the 
chestnut  on  the  bitternut  is  useless.  This  is  a  species 
of  hickory,  Hicoria  minima,  that  has  worthless,  bitter 
nuts,  but  a  thrifty  tree.  The  scion  and  stock  are  too 
unlike  to  unite  well,  if  they  do  in  any  degree.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  gaining  information  than  ex¬ 
periment,  and  I  hope  G.  S.  G.  will  let  us  know  of  the 
results  of  his  trial  to  unite  these  very  diverse  species. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  have  ever  attempted  to  bud 


Apples  for  the  Roadside. 

What  Winter  apples  are  beat  for  the  roadside?  The  variety 
should  be  vigorous  and  an  upright  grower.  Some  say  that  the 
fruit  should  not  be  attractive.  I  want  it  so.  York  Imperial  is  a 
great  Pennsylvania  variety  of  late  years,  but  being  unacquainted 
with  its  habit  of  growth,  I  hesitate  using  it  as  road  stock.  Smith’s 
Cider  is  a  sure  cropper,  but  a  weak  grower,  and  like  Ben  Davis, 
fast  falling  behind  for  superior  varieties  that  pay  better,  c.  a. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

It  is  presumed  that  C.  G.’s  purpose  is  to  grow  some 
kind  of  apple  along  the  roadside  that  shall  be  both 
useful  to  himself  and  pleasing  to  the  public  eye.  York 
Imperial  is  very  good  for  the  purpose,  although  it  is 
not  so  upright  as  might  be  desired,  if  a  very  upright 
habit  only  is  suitable.  It  has  a  roundish,  upright 
head,  something  like  Ben  Davis.  Jonathan  makes  a 
very  fine  show  when  in  fruit ;  no  variety  would  attract 
more  attention,  with  its  glo  wing  red  apples,  and  when 
ripe,  none  would  be  eaten  with  more  delight.  In  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania,  it  ripens  in  early  Winter,  and  might 
become  too  good  to  eat  by  picking  time,  to  be  left 
alone  by  those  passing  by.  The  shape  of  the  tree  is  a 
little  more  spreading  than  that  of  Ben  Davis.  North¬ 
ern  Spy  is  upright  enough,  but  it  is  a  very  tardy 
bearer,  and  not  a  late  keeper  in  Pennsylvania. 


THIRD  CROP  IN  A  MINNESOTA  GARDEN.  Fig.  130. 

and  graft  that  has  proved  so  unsuccessful  as  the 
hickories,  and  to  put  the  chestnut  on  such  stocks 
means  a  waste  of  time. 

NINETEEN  GARDENS  TO  THE  ACRE. 

EACH  PROVIDING  “  ROUGHAGE  ”  FOR  SIX  PEOPLE. 

The  Effect  of  Constant  Tillage. 

Great  Results.— The  amount  of  produce  that  can 
be  grown  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  will  surprise  any 
one  who  has  not  given  close  observation  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  tilled  a  little  piece  of  land  with  spade 
and  hoe  for  the  past  four  years,  and  the  produce  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  every  year  is  simply  extraordinary. 
The  garden  covers  but  the  nineteenth  part  of  an  acre, 
and  the  following  is  the  record  of  the  production  from 
it  in  1897 : 

Onions  used  green .  854  plants . 

Onions  matured .  52  quarts. 

Radishes . .2,126  plants. 

Spinach .  882  plants. 

Cucumbers  used  green .  565  fruits. 

Lettuce .  585  plants. 

Summer  savory .  210  plants. 

Sage .  7?  plants. 

Parsley . 90  p’ ants. 

Peppergrass .  56  plants. 

Corn  used  green .  191  ears. 

Cabbages . 65  heads. 

Cauliflowers .  16  heads. 

Potatoes . 74  quarts. 

Tomatoes  used  on  table .  60  fruits. 

Tomatoes  harvested .  3  pecks. 

Vegetable  oyster  .  4  pecks. 

Fall  turnips .  6  pecks. 

Pumpkins . 25  fruits. 

Citrons .  15  fruits. 

Squashes . 5  fruits. 

Beans  used  green .  4  quarts. 

Beans  ripe  and  shelled .  3  quarts. 

Beets  used  while  growing .  78  plants. 

Beets  harvested .  4  pecks. 

Carrots  used  while  growing .  102  plants. 

Carrots  harvested .  6  pecks. 

Peas  in  the  pod  used  green .  64  quarts. 

Tlie  Garden  History.— The  soil,  when  broken  in 
the  Autumn  of  1893,  was  poor  and  raw.  The  subsoil 


was  sandy  in  texture,  yet  it  had  enough  clay  in  it  to 
make  it  very  hard  in  dry  weather.  The  surface  soil 
was  made  land,  and  consisted  of  the  ordinary  mold  of 
the  prairie.  It  was  so  shallow  that,  on  much  of  the 
plot,  the  spade  struck  the  stony,  hard  subsoil  at  about 
half  its  depth.  The  subsoil  had  been  placed  there 
when  the  cellar  was  dug.  The  only  manure  used  was 
what  may  be  called  the  equivalent  of  one  load  of 
farmyard  manure  when  somewhat  reduced  by  fermen¬ 
tation.  This  manure  came  from  the  horse  stable,  and 
in  the  fresh  form  was  used  for  banking  the  cellar  in 
Winter.  Then  it  was  taken  each  Spring  to  the  rear 
of  the  lot,  and  shaped  into  a  sort  of  compost  heap, 
which  receives  the  waste  from  the  house,  and  in  the 
Autumn  was  spread  over  the  land,  and  buried  when 
the  garden  was  dug.  No  water  was  used  in  Summer 
other  than  what  fell  from  the  cloud3,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  a  little  was  applied  by  hand  to  newly-set 
or  struggling  plants. 

The  record  of  the  produce  given  above  is  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  of  1896  or  1895.  In  1894,  the  season 
was  so  dry  in  Minnesota  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  highest  success  in  gardening  in  the  absence  of 
irrigation. 

Double  Cropping. — Fig.  130  shows  the  crop  of 
citrons  and  pumpkins.  These  represent  the  third 
crop  on  the  ground  for  the  season.  Where  the  citrons 
grew,  the  first  crop  was  radishes,  and  the  second 
peas.  Where  the  pumpkins  grew,  the  first  crop  was 
peas,  and  the  second  corn.  Three  crops  were  grown 
in  succession  on  all  or  nearly  all  the  land,  and  in  a 
climate  which  many  are  wont  to  look  upon  as  one  of 
much  rigor.  The  season  of  growth  usually  begins 
some  time  in  April,  and  there  is  virtually  no  more 
growth  after  October.  In  growing  these  crops,  one 
was  invariably  started  before  the  crop  previously 
grown  had  been  harvested.  This  must  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  growing  the  first  and 
second  crops.  Of  course,  where  crops 
are  thus  grown  in  succession,  no  little 
care  must  be  used  in  the  choice  of  the 
succession  and  in  the  growth  of  the 
crops.  For  the  early  crops,  varieties 
are  chosen  that  are  dwarfish  in  their 
habits  of  growth. 

Value  of  a  Garden. — This  paper  is 
written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  encour¬ 
age  persons  who  live  in  towns  or  vil¬ 
lages  or  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  and 
who  have  a  little  piece  of  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  to  turn  it  to 
account  by  growing  garden  produce  in 
it.  What  a  grand  pastime  for  the 
growing  members  of  a  household!  How 
delightful  it  is  to  have  a  supply  of  vege¬ 
tables  beautifully  fresh  and  crisp,  and 
whenever  they  may  be  wanted  !  There 
is,  also,  something  in  the  added  en¬ 
joyment  of  eating  what  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  own  hands.  Then  think 
of  the  amount  of  produce  that  may 
thus  be  raised !  A  family  of  six  per¬ 
sons  cannot  begin  to  use  the  vegetables 
grown  on  this  garden  in  many  lines  of 
production.  The  neighbors  are  urged  to  come  and 
share  the  surplus.  There  is  thus  the  pleasure  of  giv¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  highest  that  man  can  ever  know,  added 
to  that  of  feasting  daily  and  during  every  day  in  the 
year  on  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  garden. 

It  is  wonderful  to  note  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  soil  since  1893.  At  that  time,  the 
digging  was  discouragingly  hard,  because  of  the 
stubborn  character  of  the  subsoil.  When  brought  to 
the  surface,  it  was  light  in.  color  and  refused  to 
.crumble.  Now  the  spade  can  be  sunk  in  any  part  to 
its  utmost  depth.  The  soil  to  that  depth  is  dark  in 
color,  and  when  brought  to  the  surface,  it  crumbles. 
This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  digging 
deeper  every  year,  and  by  burying  in  the  soil  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done  the  waste  products  of  the  ground, 
as  for  instance  the  tops  of  the  radishes  and  the  leaves 
of  the  cabbage.  These  products  are  buried  as  soon  as 
obtained,  when  this  can  be  done,  and  these  green  sub¬ 
stances  in  their  decay  assist  greatly  in  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  subsoil,  while  they  increase  the  power 
of  the  land  to  hold  moisture,  [prof.]  thos.  shaw. 

Minnesota.  _ _ 

Experiment  seems  to  show  that  the  best  time  to  plow  under 
Crimson  clover  is  just  before  the  blooms  begin  to  get  hard.  This 
will  be  when  the  clover  is  at  its  best,  and  the  plants  should  then 
be  plowed  under  and,  If  possible,  the  ground  should  be  rolled. 
The  rolling  packs  the  clover  down  firmly  into  the  ground,  renders 
it  less  liable  to  ferment,  and  retains  moisture.  We  have  found 
that  Crimson  clover  decays  and  becomes  available  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  green  manure  we  have  tried. 

Rhubarb  in  the  Dark.— I  am  trying  to  grow  rhubarb  in  my 
cellar  as  an  experiment,  and  had  the  articles  on  this  subject  ap¬ 
peared  a  little  earlier  in  the  Fall,  I  would  now  have  my  cellar 
well  filled  with  nicely-growing  rhubarb.  As  it  is,  however,  I 
have  a  few  roots  that  I  chopped  out  of  the  frozen  ground  about 
January  15.  The  shoots  are  several  inches  high  at  present,  with¬ 
out  any  heat  other  than  what  the  cellar  contains.  I  think,  by 
another  Winter,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  grow  a  fine  lot  for  market. 

Le  Claire,  Iowa.  w-  K. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


SMOTHER  CROPS  FOR  WEEDS. 

THEY  WILL  NOT  KILL  QUACK  GRASS. 

It  has  been  said  that  Quack  grass  may  be 
smothered  out  by  thick  seedings  of  turnips,  mil¬ 
let  or  peas.  Is  such  advice  sound  ?  Our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  this  grass  can  be  destroyed  only  by 
cultivation. 

Requires  a  Century. — To  smother 
and  kill  Quack  grass  by  eowing  turnips, 
millet,  peas,  etc.,  will  require  several 
hundred  years,  at  least,  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  worth  a  little  something,  but 
it  isn’t  thorough  enough.  The  fast¬ 
est  way  of  which  I  know  to  kill  this 
grass,  is  not  in  dry  weather,  hut  in  wet 
weather.  Here  is  my  successful  plan, 
tried  at  least  75  times  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  :  Plow  at  moderate 
depth  very  late  in  the  Fall  or  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  then  cultivate  (not 
harrow)  well  every  three  days,  rain  or 
shine  till  June  10  to  15,  Then  the  grass 
has  permanently  disappeared,  and  a  crop 
can  still  be  grown.  Still  look  for  a  stray 
leaf  now  and  then.  Let  no  green  leaves 
appear,  for  then  the  grass  is  gaining  in 
its  food  supply.  Keep  it  sprouting  under¬ 
ground  a  couple  of  days  or  three,  inter¬ 
rupt  it,  and  let  the  grass  try  agjdn  and 
again.  To  produce  sprouts  underground 
is  an  exhausting  process.  w  j  bkal. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Cultivate  It  Down  — Neither  turnips, 
millet  nor  peas,  not  even  sowed  corn, 
will  eradicate  Quack  grass.  Corn  sown 
late  and  thickly  does  check  it  more  than 
anything  else  we  have  tried,  but  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  get  entirely  clear  of  this 
troublesome  grass  by  any  such  easy 
method.  If  the  grass  can  be  kept  from 
growing,  that  is,  from  appearing  above 
ground  during  the  entire  Summer,  it 
will  be  killed.  If  the  land  were  plowed 
deeply  and  well,  using  a  jointer  in  the 
Spring  that,  so  far  as  possible,  all  roots 
and  tops  may  be  buried  deeply,  and  then 
surface  tillage  persistently  praet’ced  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  we  should  get  clear  of  the  Quack 
grass.  Of  course,  a  crop  may  be  grown 
while  this  work  is  going  on,  provided, 
however,  that  some  strong-growing  crop, 
as  corn,  be  used,  that  tillage  be  kept  up 
very  late  in  the  Summer,  and  that  all 
attempts  of  the  grass  to  grow  around 
the  corn  be  checked  by  use  of  the  hoe. 
If  the  season  is  dry,  this  will  accomplish 
the  purpose  ;  if  it  is  a  wet  season,  even 
these  heroic  measures  will  not  entirely 
eradicate  the  grass,  and  the  operation 
may  have  to  be  repeated.  It  may  te 
said,  also,  that  this  superior  tillage  is 
likely  to  benefit  the  corn  enough  to  pay 
for  the  extra  work.  i.  r.  Roberts. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 


EXCELSIOR  FOR  A  FRUIT  MULCH. 

A  CUSHION  UNDER  THE  TREES. 

We  are  thinking  of  putting  excelsior  under  our 
trees  for  the  fruit  to  drop  on,  as  we  can  get  it 
much  cheaper  than  hay.  Will  the  excelsior  do 
any  harm  to  the  ground  over  which  it  is  spread  ? 

Belmont,  Mass.  H.  b. 

Except  for  home  use,  most  fruits  that 
drop  from  orchard  trees  are  useless  for 
market,  because  they  are  either  too  ripe, 
wormy  or  rotten.  Why  a  commercial 
orchard  company  should  want  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  buying  hay,  excelsior  or 
any  other  material  to  serve  as  a  cushion 
on  the  ground,  is  difficult  to  understand. 
They  evidently  mean  to  sell  the  fruit 
they  may  grow,  and  peaches,  apples, 
pears  or  plums  that  drop  of  their  own 
accord  are  usually  worthless  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Many  of  the  fruits  that  drop  are 
bruised  before  they  reach  the  ground  by 
hitting  against  the  large  branches. 
Moreover,  the  excelsior  or  any  other 
mulch  would  be  in  the  way  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  hurt  the 
trees,  but  it  would  not  pay. 

Virginia.  H.  e.  van  deman. 


I  believe  that  the  fine  shavings  known 
as  excelsior  may  be  used  with  advantage 
under  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the  bruising 
of  the  fruit  in  dropping.  Of  course,  there 
is  danger  of  souring  the  ground,  though 
it  would  not  be  a  very  expensive  matter 
to  remove  the  shavings  after  they  have 
served  their  purpose.  We  have  been 
using  the  White  pine  shavings  as  bedding 
in  our  dairy  barn  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  have  yet  to  see  any  disadvantage 
from  their  use.  Naturally,  we  are  as 
economical  as  possible  with  them. 

N.  J.  Ex.  Station.  e.  b  voorhees 

I  do  not  believe  that  excelsior  would 
do  any  particular  harm  under  the  fruit 
trees.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  get  on 
too  much.  I  doubt  very  much,  however, 
the  wisdom  of  using  excelsior  to  catch 
the  fruit  which  drops.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  have  the  fruit  drop,  but  to  pick  it  ; 
if  fruit  is  well  grown  and  well  sprayed, 
there  will  be  comparatively  few  which 
fall.  The  excelsior  would,  also,  interfe  e 
with  the  tillage  of  the  orchard,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases,  tillage  is  essential  for 
best  results.  L.  h.  bailey. 

Co  nell  Experiment  Station. 

I  do  not  believe  in  putting  a  mulch 
under  trees,  other  than  a  dust  mulch, 
because  it  draws  the  moisture  to  the 
surface,  and  the  feeding  roots  follow, 
and  if  followed  by  drought,  injury  re¬ 
sults.  If  I  wanted  to  use  something  for 
the  fruit  to  drop  on,  I  would  defer  put¬ 
ting  it  on  as  long  as  possible  Its  u  e 
then  would  do  no  harm  if  removed  or 
worked  into  the  soil  the  following 
Spring.  There  is  nothing  like  the  sun’s 
rays  to  sweeten  the  soil  and  perfect  the 
fruit.  The  best  mulch  can  be  obtained 
by  cultivating  the  orchard  until  July  1, 
and  then  sowing  to  Crimson  clover. 

Dutchess  Co  ,  N.  Y.  Walter  f.  taber 

As  I  presume  it  would  not  be  used 
until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  it  might 
not  rot  before  the  next  season,  sufficient 
to  be  plowed  under,  or  cut  up  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  with  a  disk  or  Cutaway 
harrow.  In  that  case,  I  would  rake  with 
the  horserake,  and  remove  from  orchard. 
I  would  not  wish  to  use  a  large  amount 
and  leave  upon  the  surface.  To  raise 
good  fruit  and  trees,  I  find  nothing  so 
satisfactory  as  to  manufacture  my  own 
mulch  with  a  harrow  and  team  of  horses. 
On  land  liable  to  sour  easily,  1  would 
watch  results  carefully,  if  much  was 
plowed  under.  But  I  have  seen  land  to 
which  even  green  sawdust  was  a  bene  fit, 
but  that  land  wTas  not  in  shade. 

Massachusetts  h.  o.  mead. 

Canadian  Rotation ;  Lime  and  Potatoes. 

A.  N  S.,  Peebles,  Out.— I  am  planning  a  three- 
year  rotation  of  crops— w  heat  in  the  Fall  to  be 
seeded  to  Red  clover  in  the  Spring,  the  clover  to 
be  cut  about  June  20  the  next  year,  the  ground 
to  be  immediately  plowed  and  sown  to  rape  to  be 
pastured  by  lambs  and  young  cattle,  the  next 
year  to  be  planted  half  to  potatoes  and  half  to 
corn.  I  shall  have  enough  manure  for  the  corn, 
but  for  the  potatoes  must  use  artificial  fertilizer. 
Will  bone  and  hard  wood  ashes  be  sufficient  ?  If 
so,  how  much  of  each  ?  If  not,  what  shall  I  put 
with  them,  and  how  much  on  rolling  light  clay 
soil  with  clay  subsoil  ? 

Ans. — If  potato  scab  has  ever  troubled 
you,  we  would  not  use  the  ashes  on  a 
potato  crop ;  otherwise  your  rotation 
seems  to  be  a  good  one.  Our  plan  would 
be  to  use  the  wood  ashes  on  the  clover, 
and  the  bone  alone  on  the  potatoes.  By 
using  the  wood  ashes  heavily  on  the 
clover  crop,  you  will  obtain  a  better 
growth  of  clover,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  good  condition  for  the  rape  and  pota¬ 
toes.  To  use  the  ashf  s  directly  on  the 
potato  crop,  would  most  likely  prove  in¬ 
jurious,  for  experiments  seem  to  show 
that  the  lime  in  the  ashes  helps  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  scab. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain 
that  the  scab  on  potatoes  is  caused  by 
the  growth  of  a  fungus  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  skin  disease  on  the  face  or 
bedy  of  a  human.  This  fungus  will  de¬ 
velop  rapidly  or  slowly,  according  as  the 
conditions  are  favorable  or  unfavorable 
for  its  growth.  Where  the  soil  is  reason¬ 
ably  acid,  the  fungus  does  not  develop 
rapidly,  being  in  this  respect  not  unlike 
the  bacteria  that  produces  such  good  re¬ 


sults  on  the  roots  of  clover.  When  lime 
or  some  other  strong  alkaline  substance 
is  added  to  the  soil,  it  becomes  neutral¬ 
ized,  and  this  fungus  is  able  to  develop 
and  grow  much  more  rapidly.  This  will 
explain  why  it  is  not  desirable  to  use 
lime  or  wood  ashes  on  the  potato  crop 
in  soil  where  this  scab  fungus  is  likely 
to  be  found.  The  usual  proportion  is  two 
parts  of  ground  bone  to  one  part  ashes, 
by  weight.  The  ashes  contain  only  one- 
tenth  as  much  potash  as  muriate  of 
potash.  The  latter  could  be  safely  used 
on  the  potatoes. 

Draining  Into  a  Well 

E  J.  If.,  Nauvoo,  111  —I  have  a  cellar  under  my 
bee-house  and  shop  that  is  very  wet  in  the 
Sp-ing.  The  surface  of  the  ground  about  here 
is  almcst  level,  so  that  I  cannot  tile  from  the 
celler  without  going  very  far.  I  have  a  well  that 
we  use  for  drinking  water,  but  it  never  has  more 
than  10  feet  of  water.  It  is  30  feet  deep.  Could  I 
safely  drain  my  cellar  into  my  well  without  fear 
of  tainting  the  drinking  water  ?  I  would  cement 
the  floor  of  the  cellar  after  the  tiles  were  laid 
How  ought  I  to  proceed  to  do  it,  and  how  ought 
the  cement  or  concrete  to  be  made  and  laid  ? 

Ans — The  principle  of  running  drains 
into  a  well  the  water  of  which  is  used 
for  drinking  purposes,  is  wrong.  If  the 
drains  could  be  put  so  deep  that  all  the 
surface  water  would  of  necessity  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pass  through  four  or  five  feet 
of  soil,  there  would  not  be  much  danger 
from  contamination.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  dig  another  well,  which  might 
be  shallower  than  the  one  now  in  use, 
and  into  this  new  well  run  the  drains 
This  new  well  shou’d  be  placed  away 
from  the  old  well,  and  need  not  be  more 
than  10  or  12  feet  deep.  This  would 
probably,  answer  every  purpose,  and 
would  insure  the  drinking  water  against 
pollution.  L  A.  CLINTON 


\Make  Money  j 


on  your  cabbages,  onions  and  early  J 
beets.  How?  Force  their  growth  i 
with  applications  of  j 

Nitrate  of  Soda , 

the  quickest  of  all  fertilizers.  Es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  early  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Produces  size  and  quality  at 
the  same  time.  Book,  “ Food  for 
Plants,”  tells  how  and  why.  Free 
by  addressing  John  A.  Myers, 
12—0  John  St.,  New  York.  i 
Nitrate  for  sale  by  J 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  { 

27  William  St.,  New  York.  J 


it  ^  A  A  A  A 


Newest  Strawberries. 


French  Everbearing  Sorts. 

Dozen  10U  by 
by  Mail.  Express. 

•‘SAINT  JOSEPH”. .  $100 

“  LOUS  GAUTIER” . 75 

“Mammoth  Perpetual”..  .50 

From  Engiand. 

LAXTON’S  NOBLE . 50 

American  Sorts. 


$5.(0 

3.50 

2.00 


2.00 


Dozen 

100  by 

Per 

bv  Mail. 

Erpres  i. 

1,000. 

CLYDE . 

..  $0  40 

$0.75 

$1.00 

Glen  Mary  .... 

.40 

.05 

3.00 

Bismarck . 

.75 

4. 00 

Mary . 

.40 

.05 

3.00 

Brandywine.. . 

.40 

.05 

3.00 

SEND  FOB  OUR  GARDEN  AND 
FARM  MANUAL. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES , 

217  &  210  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


B 


URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual,  7  7 


An  elegant  new  book  of  176  pages, — gives  much 
valuable  information  about  BEST  SEEDS,  and 
offers  thousands  of  dollars  in  CASH  PRIZES. 
&B~  FREE  to  any  address  sent  on  a  postal  card. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thirty-Eight  Tons 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  OF  ENSILAGE  per 

aero,  actual  weight.  Cost  of  seed  only  $1  Book 
telling  all  about  it  mailed  tree.  ROSS  BROTHERS. 
No.  162  Front  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 


CARMAN  No.  3  <&Q.OO 

SEED  POTATOES.  M/  Ojifr  bbl 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper.  '1  uber,  10  ct«. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONN  ELL.  Waterloo,  N.Y 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY  POTATO. 

Best  this  season.  Sworn  statement  yield  ng  at  rate 
of  977  bu.  $  acre.  75c.  ^lb.;  31bs.,$2.  Send  foreircular 
and  testimonials.  C.  M.  Robinson.  MariorviLle.  N.  V 


O  —1 1 jn~J apanese  Barnyard  Millet 
U I  OClIU  Seed.  Address 
Prok.  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  Mass.  Agr.Col.,  Amherst, Mass 


BLOODY  BUTCHER 

Or  Turkey  Track  Corn,  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest, 
large  eared,  long  kernel  corn  grown.  Bushel,  $125; 
peck,  50c.;  quart  by  mail,  postpaid,  25c. 

Improved  Learning.  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  One 
Hundred  Day  Bristol.  Cuban  Giant  Ensilage.  Extra 
Early  Huron  Dent,  Golden  Beauty.  Iowa  Gold  Mine. 
$1  per  bushel;  peck,  40e.  New  sacks  free.  These  corns 
are  all  grown  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  selected  with 
great  care  especially  for  seed.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices  on  lots  of  10  bushels. 

K.  1).  PIERCE,  Box  43,  Wakeman,  Huron  County,  O 


Vegetable  Plants, 

Make  money  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusive!  7 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

Per  100.  Per  M 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 .  $0.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3  00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3  00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Egg  plant  plants  ready  May  1  . 50  4.10 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Offered — Soy  Beans,  acclimated  seed. 

ANSON  HINKLEY,  Du  Bois,  Ill. 


Loudon  Raspberry — A  few  thousand 

extra-heavy  No.  1  Plants  for  sale.  $8  per  M  cash 
If  ordered  before  May  1. 

F.  E.  JOHNSON.  Mansfield  Depot,  Conn. 


BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS’ 

Greenville.  Enhance,  Hav-rland.  Lady  Thompson. 
Tennessee  and  Warfield.  $1.25  per  1.000.  Gandy,  wii- 
son.  Fountain  Patrick,  K  ngworthy,  Atlant  c,  $1.50 
per  1,000.  Delaware,  new,  $3;  Excelsior.  $4. 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


CTflD  AWn  Tftl I II If —strawberry  Plants,  $1  per 
OlurHUU  inmiv  1,000  up.  Lucretia  Dew¬ 
berry  and  Miller  Red  Raspberry,  $11.50  per  M.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Now  is  your  time  to  buv. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover, Del. 


Lakeview  Farm  Berry  Plants. 

1,000,000  Plants  and  Vines.  Prices  reduced.  Loudon 
$8  per  M.  Agent  Eclipse  Spray  Pump.  Send  for 
catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Rl  AHQTnWP  Sample,  Nick  Ohmer  Strawberry  Pits 
ULMJOIUiil  S.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass. 

GLEN  MARY  for  $85. 
jVUU  T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  BEST  SS£T 

Circular  free,  send  for  It.  B.  King-,  Tewksbury,  Mass 


Berry"  Plants— Leading-  varietus 

young  stock,  $1.50  per  1  000  up.  Liberal  discounts  on 
large  orders.  Pineapple-Strawberry  a  specialty. 

H.  L.  SQUIRES,  Flanders,  N.  Y. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
New-Yorkk R  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
’97  and  Juiy  16,  '98.  Weoffe  JOE, CARRIE  SILVERS, 
STELLA  aud  RE  BA  in  pot-grown  plants  at25o  each, 
$2  per  doz..  $5  per  1U0;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz  ,  $6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-growD  atd  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Orderquick;  stocklimitea 

JOS  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  Berry  Plants  for  Home  Gardens. 

100  strawberries,  50  Blackcaps,  50  Red  Raspberries. 
25  Black  Long  Berries  for  $1.25  of  any  of  the  following 
varieties.  Strawberries:  Buoacb,  Sharpless,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Marshall,  Wm.  Belt,  Jessie,  Lovett,  Haver- 
land,  Splendid,  Beder  W"ood,  Glen  Mary,  Warfield  or 
Wilson.  Blackcaps:  Ohio,  Eureka  or  Mills.  Red 
Raspberries:  Cuthbert,  or  Marlboro.  Black  Long 
Berries:  Erie  or  Agawam. 

ZW  This  Offer  will  not  appear  again. 

CASE  &  NORRIS  CO.,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


A  grower  writes  :  “My  beets  were  also  a  great  success  in 
Jadoo  Fibre.  I  sold  10  to  15  bushels  of  red  beets  before  any 
others  came  to  market.  The  yield  was  larger  than  ordinary 
and  quality  finer,  besides  being  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
any  one  else  had  any.  ”  Jadoo  Fibre  did  it  ! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  Vegetables  and 
Fruit.  Shall  we  send  it  to  you  ? 

The  American  Jadoo  Company. 

SI 5  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
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MULCH  IN  PLACE  OF  CULTIVATION. 

8TB AW  OB  MANURE  VS.  CULTIVATOR  TEETH. 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  whether  he  can 
use  a  mulch  of  straw  or  manure  around  his  musk- 
melon  vines,  and  make  this  serve  the  place  of 
cultivating.  Will  this  mulch  give  as  good  results 
as  a  constant  stirring  of  the  soil  ? 

Cultivation  Better  — My  practice  has 
always  been  to  cultivate  thoroughly  as 
long  as  possible  without  injury  to  the 
vines.  It  is  far  better,  conserves  as  much 
moisture,  and  the  ground  is  not  so  cold 
and  clammy.  It  would  be  all  right  to 
mulch  between  the  rows  and  under  the 
vines  as  soon  as  cultivation  ceased  and 
the  melons  had  set.  All  melon  vines 
should  be  pinched  back  when  they  are 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  length  ;  this 
makes  the  melons  larger  and  better- 
flavored,  and  will  give  just  as  many  in 
bulk.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
grapes.  jerry  dutter. 

Indiana. 

Put  It  on  Late  — While  we  have  been 
very  successful  in  mulching  potatoes  and 
some  other  crops  with  straw  and  strawy 
manure,  we  have  never  tried  it  on  melons. 
Very  likely  it  will  do  nicely,  but  I  would 
recommend  tilling  the  surface,  and  giv¬ 
ing  good  cultivation  in  the  ordinary  way 
until  the  vines  commence  to  run,  then 
put  on  the  mulch.  This  is  the  way  we 
manage  with  potatoes.  We  give  extra 
care  in  the  way  of  cultivation  until  just 
before  the  tops  begin  to  lop  over  a  little, 
then  put  on  a  mulch  heavy  enough  to 
keep  down  all  weeds.  This  plan  is  all 
right  during  an  ordinary  season,  but 
when  we  have  as  much  wet  weather  as 
we  did  in  our  State  last  Fall,  the  mulch 
may  be  detrimental  instead  of  beneficial, 
making  the  potatoes  rot,  and  keeping 
other  stuff  too  wet.  a.  i.  root. 

Ohio. 

Keep  Roots  Down. — Mulching  musk- 
melons  with  straw  or  strawy  manure  to 
hold  the  moisture  and  save  the  labor  of 
cultivation,  I  think,  will  not  give  best 
results.  Deep  cultivation  early  in  the 
season  sends  the  feeding  roots  down,  and 
the  stirring  of  the  soil  improves  the 
quality  of  the  melons.  Later,  the  culti¬ 
vation  should  be  shallow,  and  the  dust 
mulch  is  a  better  and  a  cheaper  con- 
server  of  moisture  than  a  mulch  of  the 
material  referred  to.  When  cultivation 
should  stop,  because  of  injury  to  the 
plants,  the  foliage  should  sufficiently 
shade  the  ground.  If  the  mulch  is  ap¬ 
plied,  weeds  will  constantly  appear,  and 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  be  drawn 
close  to  the  surface  where  they  mutt 
suffer  during  the  dry,  hot  months  of  July 
and  August.  h.  p.  e. 

Michigan. 

Advantage  of  Cultivation. — During 
a  period  of  severe  drought,  a  straw  mulch 
will  serve  better  to  retain  moisture  in 
the  soil  than  an  earth  mulch  obtained 
by  frequent  shallow  cultivation.  The 
roots  of  melon  plants  run  very  close  to 
the  surface,  and  in  very  dry  weather,  it 
is  impossible  to  retain  sufficient  water 
in  the  surface  layers  of  the  soil  by  culti¬ 
vation,  to  keep  them  from  drying  up  ;  in 
this  case,  a  straw  mulch  would,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  be  better  than  shallow  cultivation, 
if  it  could  be  applied  without  disturbing 
the  vines.  I  would  not,  however,  apply 
a  heavy  straw  mulch  unless  drought 
were  prevailing,  for  it  certainly  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  prevent  weeds  from  grow¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  strong-growing  weeds 
will  push  up  through  the  straw,  and 
make  frequent  hand-weeding  necessary. 
Again,  cultivation  serves  to  unlock  plant 
food  in  the  soil  by  admitting  air  and 
heat,  two  factors  that  we  quite  effectu¬ 
ally  shut  out  by  straw  mulching. 

Wisconsin.  Frederic  cranefield. 

Favorable  Experience. — My  experi¬ 
ence  in  using  mulch  to  dispense  with 
cultivation  is  quite  limited,  but  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  was  satisfactory.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer,  my  wife’s  flower  garden,  in  mid¬ 
summer,  after  thorough  working,  was 
well  mulched  with  lawn  clippings.  It 
was  completely  satisfactory.  No  weeds 
troubled,  and  the  plants  did  unusually 


well.  My  raspberry  patch  of  about  30 
square  rods  has  had  no  cultivation  for 
about  10  years.  All  the  trimmings  of 
canes  have  been  tramped  down  between 
the  rows,  and  much  other  coarse  litter — 
leaves,  weeds  and  old  straw — has  been 
spread  between  the  rows.  Witch  grass 
and  weeds,  and  June  grass,  also,  grow 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  to  be 
cut  down  about  twice  each  season  to 
make  gathering  the  fruit  practicable. 
For  tidiness,  the  patch  is  not  an  agree¬ 
able  sight,  but  for  vigor  of  growth,  and 
quality  and  quantity  of  fruit,  I  have 
never  seen  a  better  one.  The  plants 
were  set  16  years  ago.  As  long  as  I 
practiced  cultivation,  Summer  drought 
was  very  injurious  to  the  crop,  Since  I 
have  depended  upon^  mulch,  the  vigor  of 
growth  has  increased  until  now  the  vines 
are  almost  too  rank.  The  fruit  suffers 
less  in  dry  weather  than  when  cultivated. 
It  is  a  lazy,  slovenly  way  to  grow  rasp¬ 
berries,  but  with  me,  it  has  been  cheap 
and  successful.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 


Something  About  Lima  Beans. 

J.  11.  JB.,  Vienna,  0. — Will  a  young  clover  sod 
be  a  proper  place  for  Lima  beans  ?  What  kind 
of  fertilizer  or  rotten  compost  should  I  use  ?  How 
should  it  be  applied,  in  hill  or  broadcast?  If 
commercial,  should  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
predominate  ?  How  far  apart  do  you  plant  ? 
How  long  are  the  poles  ?  Do  you  cultivate  like 
corn  ?  Do  you  keep  up  cultivation  until  the  crop 
is  matured  ?  How  many  beans  may  be  expected 
from  a  pole  under  favorable  conditions  ? 

Ans. — A  young  clover  sod  plowed  in 
the  Spring  and  thoroughly  pulverized, 
would  make  a  good  seed-bed  for  Lima 
beans.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  plowed 
and  worked  as  fine  as  possible.  Farmers 
in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  where  Lima 
beans  are  an  important  crop,  use  stable 
manure  chiefly.  They  mostly  prefer  to 
use  chemical  fertilizers  on  their  pota¬ 
toes,  believing  that  manure  is  better  for 
the  corn  and  the  beans  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  raised  fair  crops  of  Limas  with  a 
fertilizer  high  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  in  connection  with  a  small  amount 
of  manure.  The  manure  is  usually 
broadcasted  and  worked  thoroughly  into 
the  soil.  As  a  rule,  the  plant  f^od  is 
not  placed  in  the  hill. 

The  pole  Limas  are  usually  planted 
3%  or  4  feet  apart,  the  poles  are  about 
10  feet  long,  set  firmly  in  the  ground. 
After  the  poles  are  set,  a  small  hill  is 
made  around  the  base  of  each  pole,  and 
packed  down  reasonably  firm.  Five  or 
six  beans  are  then  planted  by  pushing 
them  down  into  the  ground,  taking  pains 
to  have  the  eye  down.  The  best  farmers 
leave  about  three  vines  to  the  pole.  Cul¬ 
tivation  is  continued  as  long  as  possible, 
but  after  the  vines  begin  to  run  rapidly, 
it  is  not  profitable  to  use  the  horse,  as  a 
careless  man  would  tear  out  or  break 
down  too  many  of  the  vines.  The  culti¬ 
vation  is  much  the  same  as  for  corn,  and 
the  hills  are  kept  rounded  up.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  is  kept  up  as  long  as  possible,  but 
the  vines  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
considerable  hand  work  is  necessary. 

Great  labor  is  required  in  tying  up  the 
vines.  This  must  be  done  just  at  the 
right  time,  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
different  tyiDgs  will  be  necessary.  When 
the  vine  reaches  the  top  of  the  pole,  the 
best  growers  usually  nip  it  off.  An  av¬ 
erage  of  one  quart  of  shelled  beans  to 
the  pole  would  be  a  very  large  crop.  In 
many  cases,  the  yield  falls  below  a  pint 
to  the  pole.  The  great  profit  is  in  very 
early  Limas.  The  difference  of  a  few 
days  early  in  the  season  may  make  a 
difference  of  $2  a  bag.  Some  growers 
take  the  risk  of  planting  early,  and  a 
few  days  later,  making  a  second  plant¬ 
ing  around  the  pole.  They  reason  that, 
if  the  first  crop  should  come  up  and  be 
nipped  by  the  frost,  the  second  planting 
will  follow  on,  and  thus  gain  a  little 
time  for  the  grower. 

As  a  rule,  Lima  bean  growing  is  prof¬ 
itable  only  where  one  can  obtain  plenty 
of  cheap  help,  as  an  immense  amount  of 
hand  work  is  required.  In  a  family  con¬ 
taining  a  large  number  of  stout  children, 
Lima  beans  can  often  be  successfully 


grown.  The  bush  Limas  are  mostly 
used  in  small  gardens,  the  market  grow¬ 
ers  not  using  them  extensively.  They 
produce  fair  crops  of  beans,  but  market 
gardeners  object  to  them  because  the 
vines  fall  on  the  ground,  and  the  beans 
are  likely  to  become  moldy  and  dirty, 
thus  injuring  their  sale.  Beans  are  sent 
to  the  New  York  market  in  the  pod,  but 
local  markets,  like  Paterson,  N.  J.,  de¬ 
mand  the  shelled  beans. 

Hybrid  Wichuraiana  Roses. 

C.  C.  P ,  New  York. — Do  the  new  hybrids  of  the 
Wichuraiana  rose,  bloom  through  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  or  as  late  as  the  parent  rose  ?  I  want  some 
roses  for  a  seashore  place,  which  will  bloom 
through  July  and  August. 

Ans — The  hybrid  Wichuraiana  roses 
bloom  in  June  and  July,  but  not  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Their  season  begins  a  little  before 
that  of  the  Wichuraiana  type.  Efforts 
are  now  being  directed  to  the  establish 
ment  of  a  variety  of  this  type  which 
will  be  a  perpetual  bloomer.  Try  Clo- 
thilde  Soupert,  or  any  of  the  Everbloom- 
ing  varieties  advised  in  The  R.  N  -Y.  of 
April  15,  page  279. 

Fertilizer  Seed  for  a  Lawn. 

,/.  P.  K  ,  Puckerbrush,  Ind. — What  is  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  use  on  ground  I  am  preparing  for  a 
lawn?  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam. 
During  the  Winter,  I  gave  it  a  good  coat  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work,  I  shall  cultivate  it  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  Cutaway  and  other  harrows, 
drags,  roller,  etc.  ?  Do  you  recommend  a  mixture 
of  Blue  grass  and  White  clover  for  a  sunny  lawn  ? 

Ans. — The  fertilizer  mixture  will  de¬ 
pend  a  good  deal  upon  the  cost  of  the 
materials  in  your  market ;  if  you  can 
obtain  unleaehed  wood  ashes  at  a  fair 
price,  we  would  advise  you  to  use  them 
heavily  on  this  lawn.  With  us,  a  good 
mixture  would  be  one  part  of  muriate  of 
potash,  two  parts  of  fine  ground  bone, 
and  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda  ;  but 
possibly,  the  wood  ashes  will  be  cheaper 
than  the  muriate.  We  have  found  the  best 
results  from  the  use  of  half  Blue  grass 
and  half  Red- top  grass  seed.  This  makes 
a  thick,  velvety  lawn. 


Every  successful 

farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Crop  Failures 

are  practically  impossible  where 
Nitrate  of  Soda  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer.  It’s  use  has  made 
an  exact  science  of  crop  growing. 
You  can  always  rely  upon  a  good 
crop  when  it  is  used  singly  or  in 
proper  combination  with  other 
elements  of  plant  food.  Send  to 
John  A.  Myers,  12 — O  John  St., 
New  York,  for  free  copy  of 
book,  “Food  for  Plants.”  Nitrate 
for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO., 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  nil  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

Tlie  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Borne  Mixing." 


Ornamental  Asparagus;  Cherries. 

II.  W.  Z.,  Brockwayville,  Pa. — 1.  Are  ali  kinds  of 
asparagus  good  to  eat  ?  2.  Wi'l  you  give  me  the 
□  ame  of  some  sweet  cherry  that  should  do  well 
in  this  section — the  large  kind  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  there  are  many  kinds  cul¬ 
tivated  solely  for  ornament,  like  Aspara¬ 
gus  Sprengerii,  A.  plumosus,  A.  tenuis- 
simus.  These  are  delightful,  hothouse, 
fern-like  plants.  2.  Black  Tartarian, 
Coe’s  Transparent,  Napoleon. 


Laugh  Out,  Oh, 
Murmuring  Spring. 


ft 


It  is  the  time  to  laugh,  the  year’s  fresh 
prime.  Sensible  people  now  do  the  same 
that  nature  does— aim  to  be  purified,  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  They  use  that  mar¬ 
vellous  blood  purifier,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
Its  work  and  worth  are  known  world  wide. 


N  everDisappoin  ts 


CANADA  UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD  _ _ _ 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


STEVENS 

FERTILIZER  SOWER. 


A  perfect  machino  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer 
in  any  quantity 

from  200 to 
4000  lbs 
per  acre. 

Sows  broad  cast 
or  in  drills. 

Gives  that  even 
distribution  s  o 
necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess. 

i  J 


Being  mounted  on 
low,  broad  tired 
■y  wheels  it  is 
easy  to  load 
and  doesnotrut 
the  ground,  be¬ 
ing  light  draft. 

Sows  5  ft. 
10  in.  wide 

Made  witliad- 
justable  shafts— 
quickly  changed 
to  tongue,  for  1 
or  8  horses. 


Will  save  enough  fertilizer  in  one  season  to  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  ltshouldbe  onevery  farmlmtitis  ImIUpi  n»ihic 
to  the  potato  grower,  the  tobacco  planter  and  the 
cotton  planter.  Circulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free. 

BELCHER  Sc  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY!  BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DIRECT. 

\ou  get  the  benefi  t  of  salesman's  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Our  entire  production 
goes  from  factory  to  farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKISR,  SXRATMAN  &  CO.,  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


I  iLb 


urcttmtiu  uanu  ductive  land,  ’  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  ortho 

-  ssa.  ».  .  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil— 

both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
C-.!  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe  Bed 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops.  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Wfit’e  for 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  J  ACKSON,  Third  Aye.  Albany  N.Y. 


Vr/rrrrrrwffpiftiiimvnii*irffffr*trf*nrin 
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It  will  plow,  level,  fur¬ 
row,  sow,  cover,  rake, 
cultivate,  hoe  and  hill. 
Y'ou  can  plant  more, 
cultivate  more,  sell 
more  at  higher  prices 
if  you  use  the  IRON 
AGE  COMBINED 
SEED  DRILL  AND 
WHEEL  HOE. 

Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  handsome  Iron 
Age  hook  of  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  implements  for  ‘911. 

BATEMAN  J1K0.  CO., 
Box  109,  tlrenloeb,  5.  J. 
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Forcing  Strawberries  in  Benches. 

Several  Subscribers.  —  What  are  the  general 
methods  of  growing  strawberries  under  glass  ? 

In  The  II  N.-Y.  for  December  24, 1898, 
a'tention  was  called  to  the  method  of 
forcing  strawberries  at  Cornell.  The 
strawberries  are  there  grown  in  six-inch 
pots.  Mr.  Henry  Ise,  of  Hackensack, 
N  J  ,  is  the  principal  exponent  of  a 
method  of  forcing  strawberries  in 
benches.  On  March  17,  I  found  him 
gathering  the  first  ripe  fruit  from  hi$ 
second  crop,  and  very  willing  to  tell  his 
experience.  Mr.  Ise  is  a  typical,  thor¬ 
ough-going,  old-world  gardener,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  37  years  of  American 
citizenship.  He  has  12  houses  made  of 
hotbed  sash,  aggregating  16,000  feet  of 
glass.  Ten  of  these  are  connected  and 
are  continuous,  through  the  absence  of 
partition  walls.  These  houses  were  put 
up  14  years  ago,  and  are  yet  in  excel¬ 
lent  repair,  good  for  10  years  more,  at 
least. 

In  early  April,  after  the  second  crop 
is  off,  the  sashes  are  removed,  the  earth 
shoveled  out,  benches  whitewashed,  and 
the  houses  lie  idle  till  September.  This 
thorough  cleansing  goes  a  long  way 
towards  keeping  down  Red  spider.  Mr. 
Ise  changes  his  bench  soil  every  season. 
His  common  garden  soil,  a  light,  sandy 
loam,  is  composted  with  one-third  part 
rotted  manure  one  year  before  it  is  to  be 
put  on  the  benches,  and  is  turned  over 
occasionally.  As  seen  in  the  houses, 
this  made  a  soil  of  ideal  texture. 

Two  crops  are  grown  in  a  season.  The 
plants  for  the  first  crop  are  layered  into 
three-inch  pots,  and  shifted  to  the 
benches  in  late  September.  Here  they 
grow  till  frost,  and  are  then  brought 
gradually  into  heat.  Some  of  the  fruit 
usually  ripens  by  the  holidays,  although 
last  Winter,  it  did  not  come  in  till  after 
New  Years.  The  fruit  is  even  better 
than  that  of  the  second  crop,  showing, 
apparently,  that  strawberries  can  get 
along  very  well  without  rest  before  be¬ 
ing  forced.  Crowns  for  the  second  crop 
are  lifted  in  late  Fall,  with  a  ball  of 
roots  attached,  and  transferred  to  frames. 
As  the  first  crop  begins  to  decline,  the 
new  plants  are  set  between  the  old,  and 
ultimately,  the  latter  are  pulled  out. 
Obviously  there  can  be  no  gradual  intro¬ 
duction  of  heat  to  the  second  crop. 

To  keep  down  Red  spider,  he  is  obliged 
to  spray  every  morning,  sunny  or  cloudy, 
and  often  brings  on  fruit  rot  thereby. 
With  this  rich  soil,  it  does  not  pay  to  ap¬ 
ply  liquid  manure  as  the  fruit  is  ripen¬ 
ing.  No  hand-pollination  is  done,  though 
it  would  seem  that  this  could  be  profita¬ 
bly  undertaken,  since  sunny  days  are 
nearly  as  scattering  with  him  as  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  the  average  set  is  now  only  two 
fruits  per  plant.  After  trying  Sharpless, 
Wilson  and  many  other  varieties,  Mr. 
Ise  has  long  since  settled  down  to  Cham¬ 
pion  as  the  best  forcer.  As  seen  on  my 
visit,  it  was  a  good  pollen  producer,  but 
was  setting  fruit  poorly.  Moreover,  the 
berries  were  of  poor  color — a  Bubaeh 
scarlet — too  light  for  the  most  tempting 
effect.  Brandywine  and  Marshall  would 
certainly  be  better,  and  it  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  worth  while  to  grow  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  for  inter-pollination. 

A  good  single  picking  is  12  to  14  quarts. 
The  berries  are  shipped  in  one-third- 
quart  cups  to  a  wholesale  dealer  in  New 
York,  who,  in  turn,  supplies  the  three  or 
four  retail  fruiterers  handling  such  high- 
class  products.  Of  course,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  per  cent  of  profit  goes  into  the 
middleman’s  pockets,  but  Mr.  Ise  has 
found  that  he  cannot  command  a  per¬ 
sonal  market.  His  patrons  are  the  Fifth 
Avenue  people,  who  are  suspicious  of  a 
peddler,  and  prefer  to  leave  their  orders 
at  a  fruit  store. 

Mr.  Ise  has  forced  strawberries  for 
about  20  years.  Where  he  used  to  get 
4,000  cups  a  season  he  now  picks  but 
1,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  needs  a 
change  of  stock.  The  advent  of  Florida 
strawberries  has,  also,  hurt  his  trade 
somewhat.  However,  with  berries  bring¬ 
ing  him  $7  a  quart  in  the  holidays,  and 


82.50  a  quart  at  any  time  in  the  season, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  industry 
may  still  be  profitable.  Mr.  Ise  is  a 
pioneer  in  a  un'que  and  promising  enter¬ 
prise.  S  W.  FLETCIIEB. 

Malt  Sprouts  for  Pigs  or  Fertilizer. 

Subscriber  {No  address).— Are  malt  sprouts 
pood  feed  for  pips  ?  In  what  proportion  to  other 
feed  should  they  be  fed  ?  If  they  contain  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  coal  ashes  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  powder,  would  the  coal  ashes  be  injurious 
to  stock?  Malt  sprouts  containing  coal  ashes 
can  be  bought  at  a  malthouse  in  our  village,  at 
$5  per  ton.  The  clean  ones  are  all  contracted. 

Ans. — It  is  not  likely  that  pigs  would 
relish  malt  sprouts  a  great  deal.  There 
may  be  two  reasons  for  this  idea.  First, 
the  sprouts  are  very  highly  nitrogenous, 
and  such  foods  are  not,  as  a  rule,  palat¬ 
able  to  pigs.  Second,  they  are  rather 
too  coarse  to  be  fed  as  a  main  diet.  How¬ 
ever,  the  surest  way  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  for  Subscriber  to  try  a  quantity 
of  them.  One  of  the  best  grains  to  feed 
them  with  is  corn  meal,  mixing  the  two 
in  equal  parts  by  weight.  Feed  wet  or 
in  a  slop.  It  would  be  better  to  let  the 
mixture  soak  a  few  hours  before  feeding. 
If  the  sprouts  are  not  fed  in  too  large 
quantities  (i.  e.,  do  not  compose  more  than 
half  the  grain  ration),  it  is  not  likely 
that  five  per  cent  of  coal  ashes  will  cause 
any  injury. 

It  might  be  profitable  to  use  these 
sprouts  as  a  fertilizer  if  they  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  85  per  ton.  According  to  the 
average  of  several  analyses,  one  ton  of 
malt  sprouts  contains  35  5  pounds  of 
nitrosren,  14.3  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  16  3  pounds  of  potash.  At  a 
low  estimate  of  the  market  value  of  each 
of  these  elements,  the  fertilizing  value  of 
a  ton  would  be  about  86.  Some  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  value  as  high  as  811. 
At  any  rate,  they  are,  doubtless,  worth 
the  85  for  which  they  can  be  purchased, 
and  would  show  good  results  by  spread¬ 
ing  them  on  pastures  or  meadows,  where 
the  grars  is  light  and  appears  to  lack  in 
nitrogen.  l.  a. 

Making  Arsenite  of  Lime. 

E  E.  II.,  Onslow,  la  —In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April 
1,  P.-of.  Slirge-land,  in  telling  how  to  make  ar¬ 
senite  of  lime  says,  “To  prepare  this  arsenite  of 
lime,  add  two  pounds  of  lime,  and  one  pound  of 
white  arsenic,  to  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  and 
boil  it  for,  at  least,  30  minutes,”  etc.  Does  he 
mean  to  take  the  lump  lime  without  slaking, and 
put  in  the  water  with  the  arsenic  and  boil,  or 
does  he  mean  first  to  slake  the  lime,  and  then 
use  the  milk  of  lime?  Is  there  any  difference 
between  the  common  arsenic  found  at  the  drug 
stores,  and  white  arsenic  ? 

Ans  — Use  only  unslaked  lime  to  make 
the  arsenite  of  lime.  It,  probably,  will 
make  little  or  no  difference  in  the  result¬ 
ing  mixture,  if  the  lime  is  first  slaked 
and  then  added  with  the  arsenic  to  the 
two  gallons  of  water,  or  if  the  arsenic 
and  lumps  of  lime  are  both  placed  in  the 
two  gallcns  of  water  at  the  same  time.  I 
would  make  the  mixture  in  whichever 
way  is  the  least  trouble.  I  think  the 
common  arsenic  sold  by  druggists  is 
usually  white  arsenic.  I  am  informed 
that  white  arsenic  can  be  bought  in 
quantities  for  4%  cents  per  pound. 

M.  y.  6LIN9EBLAND. 

Rape  as  Green  Manure. 

G.  G.,  Williamsport,  Pa—  Is  rape  one  of  the  best 
green  manures  to  respond  quickly  for  plowing 
under  on  hard  soils  lacking  in  humus  ?  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  to  sow  Norfolk  turnips  for  green  manure, 
also,  and  would  be  most  grateful  for  sound 
counsel. 

Ans. — Rape  or  turnips  will  give  a 
large  bulk  of  vegetable  matter  to  be 
turned  into  the  ground.  We  would  not 
advise  their  use,  however,  while  it  is 
possible  to  sow  cow  peas.  The  rape  and 
turnips  add  no  fertility  to  the  soil.  The 
cow  peas,  on  the  other  hand,  add  some 
nitrogen  which  they  take  out  of  the 
air.  Our  advice  would  be  to  use  cow 
peas  in  preference  to  the  rape.  They  will 
leave  the  ground  in  better  condition. 


Western  Competition.— There  seems  to  be  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  eastern  agriculture  has 
been  largely  ruined  by  western  competition, 
while  in  reality  it  has  been  a  palliative  to  the 
eastern  sufferers.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
the  western  people  have  suffered  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  any  other  section  as  a  result  of  low 


prices.  The  prices  of  all  agricultural  products 
have  been  below  the  cost  of  production,  allowing 
legitimate  expenses  for  family  necessities  and 
wages.  Many  in  the  West  have  had  to  deprive 
themselves  of  all  but  the  absolute  necessities  of 
life,  while  of  course,  many  have  laid  up  some¬ 
thing's  is  always  the  case.  The  prices  have 
been  remunerative,  neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the 
West.  While  it  behooves  us  to  make  the  best 
(  fforts  in  all  our  struggling  for  an  existence,  the 
recent  prices  have  not  been  conducive  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  which  is  best  in  the  home  and 
the  family,  and  such  is  the  case  in  the  West  as 
much  as  in  the  East.  It  is  the  same  pressure  in 
the  West  as  in  the  East,  that  has  brought  about 
this  condition.  a  h  g 

Kansas. 


your  trees,  plants 
and  vines  with  the 

EMPIRE  KING 


or 


Garfield  Knapsack 

(Sprayers.  Perfect  agitators;  furnish  a 
fine,  continuous  perfect  spray.  They 
have  no  leather  or  rubber  valves  or 
packing.  Will  not  scorch  the  foliage. 

We  make  16  styles  of  spray  pumps.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
j  AA^A.A/iAAAAAA,\AAAAAAAAAAA 


Any  Old  Pump 

If  it  is  only  cheap, 
is  what  some  peo¬ 
ple  are  looking  for. 
They  usually  get  it,  and 
about  one  season’s  ex¬ 
perience  will  satisfy 
any  man  that  the  “Eclipse” 
Spray  Pump”  is  best  and 
cheapest  ever  offered.  Send 
for  Circular 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 
Benton  Harbor ,  Mich. 


HORSE - 
HIGH  — 
PIG-TIGHT 


BULL- STRONG  1 

With  our  DFPI.KX  Automatic 
Ball-Bearing  Machine,  you  can  L 
use  your  old  plain  and  barb  I 
wire,  making  100  styles,  and  50 
to  ?0  rods  a  day.  Sew  Wire  costs 

12  to  22c.  per  Rod 

Makes  the  best  fence  on  earth. 
We  send  Machines  on  trial. 
Were  Awarded  First  Premium  and 

Gold  Medal] 

on  Machines,  Farm  and  Orna-  [ 
mental  Fence  at  Omaha  Ex¬ 
position.  Plain,  Barbed  and 

Colled  Spring  Wire 

i  Farm  and  Ornamental  Fence 
to  the  farmer  at  wholesale 
prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Free  for  the  asking.  Address 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Box  106  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


A  Good  Fence, 

a  strong  Fence,  a  chenp  fence, 
an  every  purpose  fence  and  one 
which  you  can  build  yourself  la 

The  Chandlee  Fence. 

|The  secret  is  In  the  lock  which 
(fastens  the  stays  in  such  an 
easy  and  simple  way  that  they 
must  stay.  Makes  the  most  rigid, 
strongest,  and  most  durable  lence 
that  can  be  made  of  wire.  No  expensive 
machinery  required  to  build  it.  You  make  it  any 
height  and  with  anv  number  of  stays  you  wish, 
iw  r  u/AUT  A  nrkITC  Responsible  and  reliable 
W  t  Wftrll  flUEIi  I  vi  men  only.  Exclusive  ter 
ritorytothe  right  men.  Write  UMlay  for  terms,  etc. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  It  S.  Howard  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  7 
Hard 
Steel 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE. 


BULL-STRONG  AND  CHICKEN-TIGHT. 

Our  prices  will  surprise  you  for  we  sell  direct  to  th« 
Farmers  at  wholesale.  If  you  are  wanting  anything  In 
the  Fence  line,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  Free  catalog. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO., 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


IF  YOUR  COAT  FADES 

you  bought  the  wrong  kind.  If  your  wire  fence 
<  ‘looks  like  a  fish  net,  ’  ’  you  didn’ t  buy  The  Inge, 


m 

TV 


with  our  new  patent 


KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 


is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Emulsioa 
made  while  pumping.  12  varieties 
Sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
Nozzles,  the  World’s  Best.” 

THE  UEM1NG  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO 

Western  Agents,  Heunion  A  HubbelU 
Chicago.  Catalogue  >:»tl  Formulas  Free. 


LEGGETT’S  ANCHOR  BRAND  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 


FOR  SPRAYINC  TREES.  Destroys 
all  insectlife  on  bark,  San  Jos6  Scale  and 
the  like.  Indorsed  by  authorities. 

Wiite  for  prices.  Our  Spray  Calendar 
sent  free. 

Leggett  &  Brother,  301  Pearl  Street,  N.Y. 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(When  the  Poetm  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  Nt 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts • 

We  can  give  you  valuable  information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  Fence  Hatchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  in  posts;  attaohes 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample 
free  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  LXE8BUBG,  Ohio. 


00  OWE 

IT  TO  YOURSELF 

i  to  investigate  carefully 
5  the  claims  of  makers 

°  before 

purchasing 
wire  fence 
for  jf ourself . 

We  invite  close  scrutiny 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich 


WE  WANT  AGENTS. 


Any  good  active  farmercan 
make  a  nice  sum  of  extra 
money  selling  our 

...PITTSBURG... 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

We  will  reserve  territory 
the  right  kind  of  men. 
Write  at  once.  The  first  order 
a  locality  secures  town- 
igency.  The  price  is  O. 
all  tests  and  meets 
ry  requirement.  Write 
special  terms  and  oir> 
Mailed  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
15  Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Machine  $6 


that  weaves  the  above 
fence  and  many  other 
styles.  Write  for  cat. 

McFarland  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Portland,  ind..  U.S.A. 


Easy  Cultivating 

means  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  boy  can  work  the  Krans  Cul¬ 
tivator,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot 
levers.  Levers  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  whil^ 
machine  is  moving.  The 

KRAUS  P£SS  CULTIVATOR 

is  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  “the  best  one 
made,”  say  farmers  who  use  it.  On  hill-sides  it  does  perfect  work.  Perfect 
row  crop  or  fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


“SUTTON’S  BEST  OFTALL.” 

Tomatoes  grown  in  one-third  Jadoo  Fibre  and  two-thirds 
soil  yielded  eight  Tomatoes  to  the  bunch,  weighing  one -fourth 
pound  to  one -half  pound  each. 

Does  this  interest  you  ?  Send  for  particulars  if  it  does. 

The  Amebic  an  Jadoo  Company, 

§15  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  MOTES. 

Cheap  Hay. — All  through  the  Winter, 
we  fed  the  horses  on  sweet-corn  stalks. 
They  kept  well  on  this  fodder,  but  when 
hard  work  came  in  sight,  we  felt  that 
hay  was  needed.  The  stalks  are  good 
for  wintering,  but  sweet,  well-cured  hay 
makes  the  best  roughage  for  work. 
Major’s  teeth  are  bad,  and  he  cannot 
handle  the  stalks  very  well.  We  bought 
loose  hay  of  excellent  quality  at  65  cents 
per  100  pounds.  Baled  hay  is  cheaper 
yet,  but  we  like  the  loose  hay  better. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  our  farmers  ob¬ 
tained  81  25  and  81.50  for  their  hay.  The 
cut  in  price  makes  a  great  difference  in 
their  income,  for  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  have  a  large  share  of  the  farm  in 
grass  each  year.  Of  late  years,  this  has 
not  been  so  much  for  the  hay,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  all  consider  a  good  sod  neces¬ 
sary  where  fertilizers  are  used  heavily. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  pays  us  better  to 
buy  what  little  hay  we  need,  and  use 
cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  to  make 
the  sod. 

Lively  Days. — Our  first  potatoes  were 
planted  April  12,  in  a  very  light,  warm 
soil.  We  plowed  in  a  good  share  of  our 
manure,  worked  the  ground  well  with 
the  Acme,  and  used  about  700  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  in  the  drill.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  a  cold,  dismal  rain  came 
on.  In  planting  these  earliest  potatoes, 
we  put  the  disks  on  the  planter,  and 
left  quite  a  ridge  over  the  rows.  This, 
we  expect,  will  let  the  soil  dry  and 
warm  out  quicker  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  left  level,  or  if  the  seed 
were  left  in  hollows.  Just  before  the 
sprouts  appear  above  ground,  we  want 
to  run  the  weeder  along  these  ridges, 
and  smooth  them  down.  Then  if  there 
be  danger  of  frost,  we  can  put  the  side 
wings  on  the  two-horse  cultivator,  and 
cover  the  plants  with  an  inch  of  soil  at 
the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour.  After  the 
danger  is  over,  we  can  quickly  work  off 
this  cover  with  the  weeder. 

Risk  in  Farming. — We  may  say  what 
we  will  about  Wall  Street  operators  and 
the  chances  they  take,  but  the  profits  on 
many  farms  are  measured  a  good  deal 
by  chance.  There  is  not  only  the  risk 
and  chance  of  climate  and  season,  but 
the  condition  of  other  farmers  will  in¬ 
fluence  our  own  outcome.  The  past 
fearful  Winter  has  greatly  injured  the 
western  wheat  crop,  and  destroyed 
thousands  of  beef  cattle.  The  wheat 
growers  of  New  Jersey  will  be  helped 
by  this  calamity.  The  death  of  these 
western  cattle,  and  the  facts  about  “  em¬ 
balmed  beef  ”  will,  I  think,  do  much  to 
revive  an  old  industry  of  fattening  beef 
cattle  on  our  eastern  farms.  The  loss  of 
the  peach  crop  is  leading  many  farmers 
to  invest  heavily  in  melons  and  tomatoes. 
The  Asparagus  rust  has  led  many  men 
to  invest  in  asparagus  roots.  Some 
people  figure  that  the  early  potato  crop 
will  be  short,  and  they  are  rushing  into 
that.  Thus  it  is  that  the  element  of 
risk  and  gamble  enters  into  farming. 
I  have  heard  of  dairymen  who  were  so 
sure  that  the  Five  States  Association 
could  force  up  the  price  of  milk,  that 
they  borrowed  money  and  bought  new 
cows.  The  farmer  who  puts  his  fields 
through  a  definite  rotation,  does  the 
safest  business,  for  he  takes  fewer 
chances.  On  farms  like  ours,  cow  peas 
and  Crimson  clover  provide  a  sod  in  six 
months.  We  do  not  have  to  wait  two 
years  for  it,  and  can  start  anywhere 
with  almost  any  crop  that  promises  good 
returns. 

Potatoes  in  Hills. — A  reader  in  New 
York  asks  how  and  why  we  plant  pota¬ 
toes  in  hills.  We  have  one  grassy  field 
that  is  sure  to  be  filled  with  weeds.  It 
will  be  cheaper  and  better  to  work  this 
both  ways  with  the  horse  cultivator. 
With  plants  thick  in  the  drill,  we  could 
not  keep  the  weeds  out  except  by  hand 
pulling.  I  also  think  that  hilled  pota¬ 
toes  stand  the  better  chance  with  rot 
and  blight.  We  shall  plow  the  field 
when  it  is  dry  enough,  and  put  most  of 


our  fertilizer  on  broadcast.  Then  the 
Cutaway  will  be  u’ed  to  work  in  the 
fertilizer.  The  surface  will  be  worked 
down  with  the  Acme.  We  shall  then 
make  furrows  30  inches  apart,  dropping 
the  rest  of  our  fertilizer  with  the  potato 
planter.  The  field  will  then  be  checked 
across  the  furrows  with  the  pole  and 
chain — the  marks  30  inches  apart.  The 
seed  will  be  cut  into  large  pieces.  Fair¬ 
sized  tubers  will  be  cut  in  two  length¬ 
wise,  and  the  largest  ones  quartered. 
We  shall  drop  one  large  piece,  or  two 
small  ones,  at  each  check,  and  kick  a 
little  soil  over  each  piece  as  it  is  dropped. 
Then  we  shall  work  along  the  furrows 
with  the  two-horse  cultivator,  and  fill 
them  nearly  level.  This  will  leave  the 
hills  30  inches  apart  each  way.  We  hope 
to  use  the  weeder  at  least  five  times  be¬ 


Tiie  Thistle  Killer. —  A  mucky  piece  of 
ground,  never  plowed,  thistles  higher  than  one’s 
head,  paths  where  the  cat'.le  went,  was  broken 
up  in  the  Fall,  planted  to  potatoes  in  Spring,  and 
well  tended.  At  digging  time,  there  was  such  a 
mat  of  thistles  about  one  foot  high  as  you  would 
rather  see  on  some  one’s  farm  than  on  your  own. 
Such  was  the  condition,  and  then  war  was  de- 
c’ared.  As  soon  as  thistles  showed  themselves 
in  Spring,  they  were  plowed  and  dragged,  which 
was  done  over  again  as  soon  as  the  first  sign  of 
the  thistles  appeared.  It  was  plow  and  drag  un¬ 
til  time  to  sow  the  buckwheat,  which  crop  ended 
the  war.  The  next  year,  Spring  wheat  was  put 
on  the  ground,  with  no  sign  of  thistles  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  edge. 

The  leached  ashes  were  spread  on  an  old  Tim¬ 
othy  meadow.  The  next  year,  Red  clover  came 
in.  Each  year,  the  ashes  from  the  leach  tub  were 
spread  a  little  farther  on  the  Timothy,  and  clover 
appeared  the  next  year,  and  nowhere  else. 
Where  did  the  clover  come  from?  No  seed  was 
sown.  It  was,  no  ashes,  no  clover !  e.  w  b. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— Our  belief  is  that  the  lime  in  the 
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Crease 


helps  the  team.  Saves  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  everywhere. 

M|  MADE  BY 

W  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  J 


FRAZER  CREASE 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


fore  the  cultivator  is  necessary. 

The  Dog  Question. — I  don’t  care  for 
dogs,  but  I  say  little  against  them,  as  we 
have  one  at  Hope  Farm.  I  have  known 
institute  speakers  to  howl  at  dogs  while 
they  fed  a  perfect  cur  at  home.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  where  this  dog  came  from. 
Like  Topsey,  he  “jest  growed.”  He  is 
said  to  be  a  “bird”  dog,  but  the  only 
appropriate  bird  I  can  think  of  in  his 
connection  is  the  English  sparrow.  To 
the  children  this  animal  is  a  hero.  To 
the  rest  of  us,  he  is  a  nuisance.  I  have 
often  wished  some  one  would  steal  him, 
but  while  thieves  take  worthless  thing3 
sometimes,  they  refuse  to  take  the 
children’s  estimate  of  this  dog’s  value. 
Why  not  kill  him  and  use  him  for  hen 
food  or  fertilizer  ?  He  seems  to  have  a 
greater  fertilizing  value  in  life.  He 
scours  the  neighborhood  for  bones,  and 
faithfully  brings  them  home  and  buries 
them.  The  boys  claim  that  he  has  500 
pounds  of  bones  buried  in  various  parts 
of  the  farm.  That  means  15  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  125  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Not  bad  for  a  20-pound  dog  !  That 
beats  20  pounds  of  cow-pea  seed  for 
bringing  fertility  to  the  farm.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  the  dog  would  dig 
up  a  five-cent  strawberry  plant  to  bury 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  bone.  I  wish  the 
children  didn’t  think  so  much  of  that 
dog  ! 

“Play  Ball!” — This  is  the  season 
when  most  boys  have  their  minds  run¬ 
ning  on  “ballbearings.”  The  average 
boy  will  carry  a  base  ball  bat  three 
miles,  while  an  armful  of  stove  wood 
will  make  his  back  ache  !  Our  folks  are 
interested  in  base  ball,  though  most  of 
us  have  long  been  on  the  retired  list. 

The  Graft  and  the  Scion  hope  to  repre¬ 
sent  us  some  day,  but  if  it  were  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  Hope  Farm  could  put 
a  fair  nine  in  the  field.  If  we  can  use 
the  man  who  sometimes  works  for  us, 
we  could  play  a  few  innings,  at 
least.  We  would  put  Cnarlie  behind 
the  bat,  and  your  humble  servant  would 
try  to  recall  a  few  of  his  old  curves  in 
the  box.  Uncle  Ed  will  hold  first,  and 
the  hired  man  will  capture  everything 
at  short  stop.  The  Madame  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  talk  to  everything  that  comes 
near  second  and  the  Cutting  will  raise 
the  game  to  the  third  power.  Of 
course,  I  shall  try  to  strike  out  the  oppos¬ 
ing  batsmen,  but  if  any  flies  are  knocked 
to  the  field,  Grandmother,  Aunt  Patience 
and  the  Graft  will  surely  attend  to  them. 
With  the  Scion  to  umpire,  the  Bud  to 
keep  score,  and  the  little  Scion  to  carry 
water,  and  Major  and  Frank  as  substi¬ 
tutes,  we  are  ready  for  the  game.  We 
have  a  strong  club  against  us.  Phytoph- 
thora  infestans,  otherwise  known  as 
Potato  blight,  is  the  catcher,  Ragweed 
is  pitcher,  Colorado  potato  bug  plays 
first,  with  various  other  members  of 
their  family  in  the  other  positions.  The 
stake  is  a  good  potato  crop,  and  we  hope 
to  win  the  game  after  a  hot  contest. 

_  h.  w.  c. 

Regarding  Bee  Questions  by  A.  B.  U  ,  in  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y  of  April  8,  there  is  another  point  regard¬ 
ing  the  flight  of  bees  not  touched  on  in  the  reply. 
When  bees  come  home  heavily  loaded,  they  fly 
low  on  approaching  the  hive.  I  have  noticed 
them  bumping  against  the  boards  of  an  open 
board-panel  fence  about  eight  feet  in  front  of  the 
hives.  The  fence  was  built  of  boards  six  inches 
wide,  with  spaces  about  eight  inches  between 
the  boards.  Most  of  them  flew  over  the  fence, 
the  rest,  probably,  tried  to.  A  high  board  fence 
in  front  of  the  hives  would,  I  think,  be  very  an¬ 
noying  to  the  returning  bees,  but  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  induce  higher  flying.  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 


leached  ashes  was  responsible  for  the  clover. 
The  seeds  were  in  the  soil.  The  lime  neutralized 
or  sweetened  the  soil,  and  gave  the  clover  bac¬ 
teria  a  better  chance  to  grow  and  thrive. 


The  slight  cough  may 
soon  become  deep-seated  and 
hard  to  cure.  Do  not  let  it 
settle  on  the  lungs. 

Think!  Has  there  been 
consumption  in  your  family  ? 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  Cod- 
liver  oil  with  hypophos- 
phites.  These  are  the  best 
remedies  for  a  cough. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  has  saved 
thousands  who,  neglecting 
the  cough,  would  have  drift¬ 
ed  on  until  past  hope.  It 
warms,  soothes,  strengthens 
and  invigorates. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


IU  wearing  qn&lltlea  are  »n surpassed,  actually 
•utlastlng  three  Dozes  of  any  other  brand.  Net 
affected  by  heat.  fW~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
rOB  SALB  BT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

BUY  THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


Wood  Ashes 

Direct  from  Canada,  col¬ 
lected  by  ourselves  in  the  hard¬ 
wood  districts,  tested,  and  shipped 
under  our  own  guarantee  of 

strength  and  purity.  Buy  ashes  or 
other  fertilizers  only  of  responsible 
concerns.  Our  twenty-five  years  in 
business,  ample  capital  and  facili¬ 
ties,  combine  to  make  our  guarantee 
of  value. 

BONE  AND  WOOD-ASH  FERTILIZER, 

$25  per  ton.  An  excellent  combina¬ 
tion.  Write  for  particulars. 

RflWITR  fertilizer  company, 

UUITIXLII  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

Manufacturers  of  Special  arid  Gen¬ 
eral  Fertilizers  for  all  crops  and 
all  soils,  Bowker’s  Lawn  Dressing, 
livery  thing  in  the  fertilizer  line. 
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Farm  Wagon  for  only  #1 9.05. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  819.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire. 


Electric 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
.All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Havana  Meta!  Wheel  Co. 

Hava  na,  1 1 1. 


[FROM  MAKER! 

Ito  user 

direct  at mini 

^WHOLESALERS 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


Btiyyieft  $35  anti  Up. 


“WINNER” 

TOP  BUGGY 

$35mQO 

Thoroughly  good.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  I 
better  one  retails  for  $60.  Such  a  price 
with  quality  is  only  possible  under  our 
plan  of  business. 

We  sell  you  direct  from  our  Factory  | 
At  Wholesale  Prices. 
rSurrles,  Phaetons,  Buggies,  Spring  Wag-  | 
oas  and  Kou<l  Wagons.  Our  vehicles  excel  in 
quality  of  stock,  material,  workmanship,  fin¬ 
ish  and  style.  We  make  every  vehicle  we 
1  advertise.  In  Single  and  Double  Harness 
everything  you  could  wish.  An  excellent  single 
Harness  aslow  as  $4.80.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  sent  free.  All  prices  marked  in  plain  | 
figures.  Write  at  once.  Address, 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRAQE  CO. 

13  Eighth  St.  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


No.  214 — Three-spring  Extension-Top  Car¬ 
riage.  Price,  complete,  with  lamps,  fenders,  cur¬ 
tains,  storm  apron  and  pole  or  shafts,  $65;  usual 
retail  price,  $95. 

and  guarantee  and  warrant  everything. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


BUY  A  T  WHOLESALE 

and  save  all  intermediate  profits  and  expenses.  Traveling  men’s 
expenses,  agents’  and  dealers’  commissions, 
losses  on  bad  accounts,  etc. 

We  have  no  AgentSm 

We  sell  to  you  direct  from  our  factory 
at  wholesale  prices.  We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturer*  of  vehicle*  and 
harness  in  the  world  Helling  to  the 
consumer  exclusively.  You  may  not 
have  been  accustomed  to  dealing  this 
way  but  just  one  trial  will  convince  you 
of  its  advantages.  W e  are  not  dealers 
or  jobbers.  We  make  every  article 
we  Hell.  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness  to  select  from.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  can  reach  you. 

We  ship  our  goods  anywhere  for  examination 

Send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue^FREE. 

W.  B.  PRATT, 

Secretary. 


No.  100 — Double  Buggy 
Harness.  Price,  full  nickel 
trimmed,  $17;  as  good  as 
retails  for  $‘25. 


Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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In  so  far  as  The  R.  N  -Y.  is  aware,  all 
who  have  tried  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
potato  are  greatly  pleased  with  it.  Here 
is  a  note  from  Mr.  P.  A  Lab,  of  Ban¬ 
croft,  Michigan.  He  received  “  one-half 
of  a  small  potato  having  four  eyes,  two 
on  the  seed  end  close  together.”  He 
divided  it  into  three  parts,  planting  one 
in  each  of  three  hills.  In  the  Fall  (1897), 
the  yield  was  “  634  pounds  of  fine  pota¬ 
toes”.  These  he  planted  last  Spring, 
and  harvested  in  the  Fall  five  heaping 
bushelbasketfuls.  They  were  all  mar¬ 
ketable  tubers  except  23,  the  largest 
weighing  234  pounds.  “  The  quality  is 
very  fine.” . 

An  experienced  potato-grower  honors 
us  by  asking  the  following  question : 
“  In  cutting  seed  for  hill  planting,  would 
you  cut  the  pieces  larger  than  for  drills, 
and  would  you  use  one  or  more  pieces  in 
the  hill  planting  ?  The  hills  will  be  234 
feet  apart  each  way.” 

To  this  we  answered:  “Cut  medium- 
sized  tubers  lengthwise  in  halves,  and 
use  one-half  in  each  hill.”  We  have 
never  heard  this  way  of  cutting  pieces 
advocated,  and  we  have  never  tried  com¬ 
parative  experiments  to  determine  its 
relative  value.  In  theory,  however,  it 
seems  to  combine  all  of  the  good  points 
that  can  be  set  forth  for  whole  tubers  or 
for  one  or  two  or  three-eye  pieces  for 
seed.  In  the  half  tubers,  one  gets  half 
of  the  seed- end  eyes,  half  of  the  body- 
eyes  and  half  the  food  support  that  the 
stem-portion  renders  the  early  growth 
of  the  vines . 

It  will  be  remembered  by  interested 
readers  that  we  alluded  to  two  alleged 
novelties  which  were  highly  praised  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Dingee  &  Conard 
Company.  One  was  called  the  Mountain 
Beauty,  “the  most  famous  climbing  vine 
of  modern  introduction.  This  is  the 
hardiest  of  hardy  climbing  vines.  A  well- 
established  plant  loaded  with  its  gorge¬ 
ous  carmine  flowers,  is  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  sights  we  have  ever  seen.”  The 
flowers  are  shown  in  a  colored  plate  to 
be  borne  in  long  Wistaria-like  clusters, 
bright  red  in  color,  the  individual  flow¬ 
ers  being  over  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
quite  resembling  those  of  double  Be¬ 
gonias. 

The  Cuban  Belle  was,  also,  offered.  It 
was  described  as  being  the  best  of  all 
blooming  vines.  The  botanical  name  is 
given  as  Champania  Chiquita.  Of  this 
plant  we  have  no  knowledge.  A  friend 
from  Dickinson,  Texas,  takes  the  pains 
to  write  us  (and  we  always  feel  indebted 
to  friends  who  are  willing  to  help  us  in 
such  ways)  that  he  believes  the  so-called 
Mountain  Beauty  to  be  botanically  An- 
tig'onon  leptopus  of  Mexico,  frequently 
called  there  Rosa  de  Montana.  It  is 
also  common  on  the  Texas  coast.  If  our 
friend  is  correct  in  his  conjecture,  it 
would  be  an  error  to  compare  its  flowers 
to  those  of  the  Wistaria,  or  to  call  the 
plant  hardy. 

Our  friend  ends  his  note  thus : 

I  do  not  write  this  for  publication,  or  with  the 
hope  of  reforming  descriptions  of  novelties,  but 
to  assist  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  its  earnest  efforts  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  its  columns,  any  apparent  indorse¬ 
ment,  even,  of  a  misrepresentatiou. 

We  are  far  from  implying  that  the 
Dingee  &  Conard  Company  have  inten¬ 
tionally  misrepresented  either  plant  in 
their  catalogue  description.  We  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  firm.  Plants  of 
both  kinds  have  been  ordered,  and  we 
hope  to  tell  our  readers  if  any  mistake 
has  been  made,  as  well  as  just  how  they 
conduct  themselves  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

The  results  of  many  of  Mr.  Tripler’s 
experiments  with  liquid  air,  according 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  interview  with  him, 
are  before  our  readers.  His  liquid  air 
tests  as  to  the  degree  of  cold  that  certain 
seeds  will  stand  are  most  instructive. 


The  seeds  tried,  grown  in  the  temperate 
zone,  were  such  as  wheat,  peas,  oats  and 
barley,  and  among  vegetables,  squash 
and  cucumber  seeds.  These,  Mr.  Tripler 
tells  the  Century  Magazine,  were  kept 
for  110  hours  at  312  degrees  below  zero, 
and  then  slowly  thawed  for  50  hours. 
After  this  treatment,  they  were  still 
alive,  and  on  being  planted,  germinated 
and  grew . 

Granite  State  Potato. — This  was  No. 
10  in  our  “  outside”  potato  trials  of  last 
year.  How  it  yielded,  etc.,  are  told  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  25,  page  140. 
It  originated  with  G.  B.  Barton,  of  Grant¬ 
ham,  N.  H.  Mr.  Barton  tells  us  that  it 
is  a  sport  of  the  Hebron  with  a  white 
skin.  The  vines  are  vigorous.  The 
variety  is  very  early,  fully  as  early  as 
Beauty  of  Hebron  ;  it  is  a  good  yielder, 
and  the  tubers  form  compactly  in  the 
hill.  Mr.  Barton  claims  that  it  is  earlier 
than  either  Acme  or  Bovee.  We  quote 
from  our  own  notes:  “The  vines  were 
dead  August  7.  Six  hills  yielded  151 
ounces  of  tubers,  which  were  rather 
long,  of  variable  shape  and  having  a 
light  buff  skin” . 

It  must  have  been  near  the  year  1880 
that  the  Cuthbert  raspberry  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  paper  to  call  attention 
to  it.  Several  years  later  (we  are  writ¬ 
ing  from  memory),  a  yellow  sport  or 
seedling  of  the  Cuthbert  was  introduced 
under  the  name  of  Golden  Queen. 
Whether  it  was  a  sport  or  seedling,  is 
not  positively  known.  Our  guess  would 
be  that  it  was  a  sport  because  it  seems 
to  be  a  perfect  reproduction  of  its  parent 
except  in  color.  Here  is  another  bit  of 
interesting  evidence  that  the  Golden 
Queen  is  a  sport  rather  than  a  seedling. 

Mr.  George  G.  Walker,  of  Williams- 
town,  Mass  ,  tells  us  that  he  was  picking 
berries  in  a  field  of  Cuthberts,  and  found 
a  large  cane,  heavily  laden  with  red  ber¬ 
ries,  near  the  top  of  which  was  a  second¬ 
ary  branch  “which  was  loaded  with  as 
perfect  Golden  Queen  raspberries  as  this 
variety  itself  produces.  This  branch 
issued  from  the  Cuthbert  cane,  at  least 
two  feet  from  the  soil  ” . 

Looking  Backward. — If  we  are  to 
credit  the  evidence  of  the  authorities 
(good  and  bad)  of  to-day,  we  must  admit 
that,  among  hardy  fruits,  few  have  been 
more  improved  during  the  past  20  years 
than  the  red  raspberry.  That  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  we  have  the. 
Loudon  and  Cuthbert  as  evidence  that 
few  who  have  fully  tried  them  will  care 
to  contest.  Mr.  F.  W.  Loudon,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  originated  it,  C.  A.  Green,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  introduced  it.  Mr. 
Loudon  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  trial 
plants  May  10,  1892,  so  that  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  tell  the  public  about  it  before 
Mr.  Green  bought  the  entire  stock,  and 
began  to  introduce  it,  which  was  during 
the  Fall  of  1894.  In  what  does  the 
Loudon  surpass  the  Cuthbert  ?  Our  reply 
is  that  the  plant  is  hardier — the  hardiest 
red  variety  we  have  ever  tried — the  ber¬ 
ries  are  fully  as  firm,  and  hold  to  the 
stem  a  trifle  more  firmly.  It  begins  to 
ripen  with  Cuthbert,  and  its  season  con¬ 
tinues  longer.  According  to  Mr.  Loudon, 
its  parents  were  the  Cuthbert  and 
Turner.  In  some  respects,  however, 
raspberries  have  not  been  improved  at 
all.  We  have  yet  to  originate  a  berry 
for  home  use  that  will  equal  the  old 
Turner  in  hardiness  of  plant,  in  earliness 
and  in  quality.  In  those  three  respects, 
it  has  no  equal  in  the  estimation  of  the 
writer  of  these  notes,  and  if  he  were 
again  to  plant  a  small-fruit  garden,  he 
would  select  the  Turner  first  for  family 
use.  The  berry  is  rather  soft  for  distant 
shipment . 

The  Caroline  and  Orange  (Brinckle’s) 
Raspberries — How  many  of  our  readers 
have  tried  them  ?  They  were  among  our 
earliest  collection.  The  Orange  was 
highly  prolific,  large,  orange  berries  of 
the  finest  quality.  It  is  not  in  our  col¬ 
lection  now,  but  from  memory,  we  would 
say  the  berries  are  of  finer  quality  than 


the  Golden  Queen  which,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  must  rank  first  among  the  yel¬ 
lows.  The  Orange,  in  the  climate  of  the 
Rural  Grounds,  needs  careful  protection. 
Not  so  the  Caroline  which,  according  to 
the  not-well-supported  claims  of  some,  is  : 
a  cross  between  the  old  Catawissa,  of  the 
Purple-cane  family,  and  the  Orange,  a 
foreign  kind.  Here  we  have  a  variety 
as  hardy  as  the  Golden  Queen,  bearing 
larger  berries  of  a  quality  as  good  as 
Golden  Queen,  if  one  does  not  mind  a 
sub-acid  flavor.  We  should  say  that  the 
plants  are  fully  as  hardy  as  those  of 
either  the  Cuthbert  or  Golden  Queen.. . . 

Mr  J.  L.  NoRMAND,of  Marksville,  La., 
has  successfully  crossed  the  Oonshiu  with 
the  Citrus  trifoliata,  producing  “  a  good 
orange  and  one  that  will  stand  the  cli¬ 
mate  in  all  parts  of  the  State.”  Citrus 
trifoliata,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
offered  by  most  nurserymen,  is  a  Japan 
species  of  orange,  the  oranges  being 
over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  too  astrin¬ 
gent  to  be  of  value.  At  the  Rural 
Grounds,  the  plant  is  always  more  or 
less  cut  back  by  the  Winters,  so  that  it 
has  never  bloomed.  We  dare  say  that  it 
would  bloom  and  fruit  if  the  plants  were 
suitably  protected  for  the  Winter.  The 
leaves  are  thick,  small  and  trifoliate,  and 
the  stems  thorny.  The  bush  grows  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  What 
sort  of  an  orange  the  Oonshiu  is,  we  do 
not  know.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  most  that  could  be  hoped  for  in 
any  hybrid  between  Citrus  trifoliata, 
and  the  ordinary  edible  oranges  would 
be  an  increase  of  hardiness  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  quality . 

Mr.  A.  H.  Griesa,  of  Lawrence,  Kan¬ 
sas,  after  a  recent  examination  of  trees 
in  his  orchard,  writes  us  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  peach  crop  th’s  year,  and 
very  little  for  most  of  the  Japan  plums 
Choice  varieties  of  the  Russian  apricots 
Kieffer  and  other  varieties  of  pears 
plums,  cherries  and  apples  are  in  good 
shane .  _  .  .  .  ,  . 

Of  all  the  intermediate  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  for  home  use,  we  prefer  thr 
Zig-zag;  first,  because  the  plants  gro* 
to  a  medium  height,  and  bear  the  ears 
not  too  high.  Second,  the  average  of 
ears  to  the  stalk  is  as  large  as  any  other 
excellent  variety.  Third,  the  ears  are 
just  right  in  size  and  form,  tapering 
from  the  butt  to  the  tip.  The  kernels 
form  as  close  together  as  possible.  Thej 

are  deep,  the  cob  is  small . . 

■ 

An  Apple  Canker  — At  the  annual  meeting  ol 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Rochester,  last  January,  Hr.  Paddock,  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  read  a  valuable  paper  on 
apple  canker,  which  was  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  February  4.  This  paper  may  now  be  obtained 
in  pamphlet  form. 

Japan  Pldm  Records.— J.  H.  Hale,  page  239, 
refers  to  Satsuma  plum  as  an  extra-early 
bloomer.  By  a  record  kept  during  1898,  I  find  the 
first  blossom  (average  75  trees)  four  days  after 
Burbank  (average  100  trees) ;  full  bloom  three 
days  after  Burbank.  Trees  stand  beside  each 
other,  in  one  orchard.  Wood  of  both  varieties 
was  received  direct  from  Luther  Burbank.  The 
season  was  quite  cool,  but  I  think  it  will  aver¬ 
age  two  to  three  days  later.  Although  Sai- 
suma  has  not  proved  so  free  a  grower,  and  1 
think,  will  prove  shorter  lived,  I  find  that  it  fruits 
freely  upon  quite  small  trees.  Juicy  bloomed 
11  days  after  Burbank,  the  only  valuable  char¬ 
acteristic  I  have  found  in  it.  In  regard  to  prices, 
if  there  is  a  commission  house  in  Boston  which 
claims  to  be  able  to  sell  plums  as  high,  or  as 
freely,  as  peaches,  unless  in  very  small  amounts, 

I  have  failed  to  find  it.  A  leading  house  re¬ 
marked  :  “  Plums  we  cannot  sell  on  a  glutted 
market;  peaches  we  can  clean  up  at  some  price.” 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  head. 


450,000  TREES 

SoOvnrIetlei*.A!Bo<r  rape*.  Sin  all  Fruits,  etc.  Best  root- 
ad  stock-  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
lOe.  Deso.  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCH,  Fredonli,  S.  Y. 


THE  READING  NURSERY 

and  its  illustrated  catalogue,  to  be  appreciated 
should  be  patronized.  Price-List  Free. 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Prop.,  Reading,  Mass 


Trees  Live 

If  bought  of  us,  because  they  are  so  often 
Transplanted,  to  make  roots  thrifty 
RARE  Evergreens  our  specialty. 

HENRY  E.  BURR, 

Ward  Place,  South  Orange,  N. .) 
Telephone  2004  Orange. 


Trees  and  Plants. 

Japan  Plums,  Quinces,  Kieffer  Pears  and  other 
leading  kinds.  Choice  Peach  Trees,  Osage  Orange; 
full  line  of  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens. 

Strawberry  Plants,  Currants,  Gooseberries  and 
other  siu'all  fruits.  Write  for  prices,  stating  wants 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

RAKE9TRAW  &  PYLE,  Willowdale  Pa. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


nr  i  nu  trpfc  *  to  ° ft- at  3^c.; 3  to  4  ft.  at 

rrSIjn  1  ntt«2^c.;  all  lyr.  from  bud.  healthy 
L  w  1  and  thrifty;  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


TrOOC  5  to  7  ft— Collection  best  varieties.  Total 
llbCOJS  $350.  Freight  paid.  To  close  out  stock; 

7  Pears,  7  Plums  3  Cherries,  4  Peaches,  2  Quinces, 

8  Currants,  4  Gooseberries,  3  Urape  Arines. 

G.  C.  STONE'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES. 
Send  for  circular  giving  varieties.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 

Prices  lower  than  ever.  Catalogue  free. 
SOUTHERN  VERMONT  NURSERY, 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 


I  A  PA  II  PLUMS,  PEAR  and  QUINCE,  *5  per  100 
JHlrtll  Peach,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  N  ursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


ABUNDANCE  PLUM  afSWJnLiK 

R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


have  a  74-YR.  Record.  Fruit  Book  Free 

SffiSttPAY  FREIGHT 


FAYS’  PROLIFIC  RED  CURRANTS 

are  the  most  productive.  Write  for  cut-rate  prices. 

FRED.  H.  BUHDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


BIGGEST  LITTLE 


BUG  KILLER 


ON 


BUGS 


KILLS 

POTATO 


At  one-fourth  expense  in  labor 
and  material  of  any  other  method, 
alesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Big  Profits. 


MORRILL  &  MOBLEY, 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


Do  You  Wont 


of  the  merits 
of  our 


HAND 

Cultivator 


Weil  we  have  hundreds  ofletters just 
good  as  this: 

Gentlemeu:  The  Cultivator  came  to  hand 
few  days  ago  and  I  am  delighted  with 
.  II.  T.  Cunningham, Carrollton.  Mis 
for  sample  delivered.  Agent,  uante 
JIFCi.  CO.,  20  ltlver  St.,  ltoek  Fall.,  II 


«IEFF“  BARTLETT  FE»«  BALDWIN  APPLE'™* 

E  inest  Stock  we  ever  offered.  Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  1.  Don't  delay  now.  Catalogue 
free.  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES — all  in  cellar  ;  no  frosted  stock. 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Estah  1847.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Fruits  for  Market !  Fruits  for  Home  Use ! 

The  best  varieties  for  both  purposes  are  propagated  in  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Orange  County  Nurseries.  We  have  had  25  years  of  practical  experience. 
Write  for  our  Free  Catalogue,  and  for  any  information  you  need  about 
fruit.  The  Catalogue  and  reply  to  your  questions  will  be  forwarded  by 

Sixteenth  Year.  T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Son,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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Conditions  in  Michigan — The  same 
conditions  you  mention  as  existing  in 
the  eastern  States,  are  very  apparent 
here ;  that  is,  the  long-continued  low 
price  of  beef  cattle,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  higher  prices  for  dairy  products 
induced  the  people  of  this  State  to 
abandon,  in  large  measure,  the  use  of 
males  of  the  Short-horn  and  other  of  the 
beef  or  general-purpose  breeds  of  cattle, 
and  to  use  in  their  stead  males  of  the  so- 
calltd  special-purpose  dairy  breeds  of 
cattle,  Ayrshires,  Holsteins  and  Jerseys. 
The  last  are  by  far  most  numerous,  so 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  with  the 
result  that  the  cattle  stock  of  our  State 
has,  in  general,  become  a  mixed,  non¬ 
descript  mass,  wholly  unfit  for  feeders’ 
use,  and  admittedly  not  as  satisfactory 
in  the  dairy  as  the  grades  of  cattle  that 
preceded  them  15  or  20  years  ago. 

There  is  here  a  marked  change  of 
sentiment  among  farmers,  and  they  are 
returning,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  use 
of  males  of  either  the  beef  or  dual-pur¬ 
pose  breeds,  more  especially  the  Short¬ 
horn  and  its  grades.  The  reason  for  the 
Short-horn  being  most  used  may  be  be¬ 
cause  it  is  better  known  than  most 
others  and  more  numerous  and  acces¬ 
sible.  The  Red  Polled  cattle  have  many 
advocates.  The  number  of  cattle  has 
been  much  reduced,  and  it  will  require 
some  time  and  much  care  and  attention 
to  supply  the  number  required  to  meet 
the  natural  demand. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  change  from 
the  use  of  one  class  of  sires  to  another 
and  its  influence  on  the  dairy  interests, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  largely  felt  here, 
because  I  believe  the  Short-horn  and  Red 
Polled  grades  will  develop  into  a  class  of 
animals  better  suited  for  the  feeders’ 
use  in  the  production  of  meat,  and  will 
be  found  just  as  good  at  the  pail,  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  dairy  products,  as  those  at 
present  on  hand. 

With  the  return  to,  and  increase  in 
numbers  of,  the  dual-purpose  cow,  the 
people  of  this  State  will  be  better  able 
to  follow  the  demands  of  the  market,  so 
that,  when  dairy  products  seem  to  return 
best  profits,  the  energies  of  the  cow  will 
be  turned  in  that  direction.  Or  should 


with  cattle  more  of  the  beef  type,  or  are 
buying  Short-horns  or  other  beef  bulls 
to  use  on  their  dairy  herds,  with  the 
intention  of  raising  the  steers  for  beef. 
This  practice  we  believe  to  prevail  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  can  have  but  one  result,  a 
diminution  in  the  milk  supply,  with  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  of  course,  an  augmented  beef 
supply  with  a  decline  in  prices.  When 
this  change  will  be  accomplished,  of 
course,  it  is  impo  sible  to  discern,  but  in 
our  opinion,  beef  will  hold  its  own 
for  years  to  come. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  still  further  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  in  the  near  future,  as 
there  is  an  undoubted  shortage  in  the 
present  supply  which  will  take  longer 
than  we  are  likely  to  think  to  overcome, 
as  it  took  many  more  years  for  the  pen¬ 
dulum  to  swing  from  extreme  low  prices 
to  remunerative  ones  than  the  leading 
stock  papers  and  conservative  thinking 
stockmen  ever  dreamed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  milk  products  will  be  felt  much 
quicker,  as  the  dairy  business  is  so  irk¬ 
some  and  confining  to  many  that,  as 
soon  as  it  is  not  bringing  good  returns, 
they  will  drop  it  like  a  hot  potato,  leav¬ 
ing  a  good  market  for  the  product  of 
the  progressive  dairyman  relieved  from 
the  plethora  of  overproduction.  Not¬ 


A  COW  WORTHY  OF  OHIO. 

Fig.  131,  showing  Mr.  John  Cox,  of 
Piqua,  0.,  and  his  famous  cow,  is  a  most 
unique  one.  The  looker-on  will  be  in 
doubt  as  to  where  the  honors  thould  go, 
to  the  old  gentleman  With  his  four-score 
years,  and  that  pleased  expression  that 
plainly  says,  “  This  cow  is  mine,  and 
she  ken  beat  your  new-fangled  cows  out 
of  sight,”  or  the  cow  with  her  look  of 
quiet  content,  pleased  with  the  half 
caress  of  her  owner,  a  fine  exhibition  of 
cow  possibilities,  and  as  a  whole  making 
a  study  of  a  phase  of  rural  life  rarely 
depicted. 

This  famous  cow  is  now  eight  years 
old,  weighs  a  trifle  over  1,200  pounds, 
and  is  of  mixed  breeding — characteristic 
of  Ohio  dairy  cows  —  with  Short-horn 
blood  quite  conspicuous  In  the  year 
1897,  this  cow  made  086  pounds  of  butter 
sold,  and  the  skim-milk  was  fed  to  her 
calf,  which  was  sold  for  $25,  making  the 
income  for  the  cow  $102.  In  1898,  she 
made  700  pounds  of  sold  butter,  $152, 
and  the  calf  was  sold  early  for  $8,  mak¬ 
ing  her  income  $160,  not  including  the 
skim-milk  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Cox  owns  only  this  one  cow,  ard 
her  keep,  in  addition  to  the  hay  and 
grass,  amounted  to  $38  for  1897,  and  $35 
for  1898.  The  grain  ration  for  the  year 
is  made  up  of  20  bushels  of  wheat,  55 
bushels  of  oats,  and  25  bushels  of  corn, 
all  ground  together.  This  cow  at  her 
best  gives  over  50  pounds  cf  milk  per 
day,  and  has  made  20  pounds  of  worked 
butter  in  seven  days.  As  con  be  im¬ 
agined,  Mr.  Cox  is  very  prcudof  his  cow, 
and  is  a  little  inclined  on  occasion  to  ask 
the  owners  of  high-blooded  cows,  ‘What 
amount  of  butter  is  your  Piide  of  But- 
termillc  Farm  No  450783,  a-dewin'  this 
season?”  john  gould. 

O.  P.  Goodrich  says  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  that 
there  is  no  remedy  fcr  a  cow  that  holds  up  her 
milk,  except  getting  the  good  will  of  the  cow. 
Rough  usage  will  not  accomplish  this;  nothing 
but  kindness  will  Many  of  our  be9t  cows,  those 
with  a  highly-wrought  nervous  organization, 
such  as  our  greatest  milk  producers  have,  are 
very  particular  as  to  who  milks  them.  No  cow 
ever  held  up  her  milk  from  her  calf,  and  if  the 
milker  can  only  take  the  place  of  the  calf  in  the 
cow’s  affections,  she  will  always  give  her  milk 
down  freely. 


Breeders’  Directory. 

This  column  Is  reservod  for  small  oards  of  live 
stock,  including  poultry,  breeders.  No  cuts.  Kates 
on  application. 


Prize  Winner  Berkshlres.  Sows  bred  to  Carlos  Lee 
^8992.  Select  stock.  Address  F.  S.  Amoss,  Amoss,Md. 


want,  and  raise  a  big  fine  calf  that  will 
top  the  beef  market  at  from  18  to  24 
months  old. 

As  to  the  record  of  Short-horns  as 
dairy  cattle,  I  refer  you  to  their  records, 
both  in  England  and  America.  I  see  no 
need  of  being  scared  about  the  butter 
and  cheese  supply,  if  dairymen  should 
conclude  to  make  the  change.  We  live 
out  here  in  God's  country,  where  most 
of  the  people  make  a  living  without 
much  work.  We  let  the  calf  do  all  of 
the  dairying,  and  as  long  as  calves  are 
as  high  in  price  as  they  are  now,  Mr. 
Calf  will  continue  to  do  the  dairying  in 
the  West.  w.  t.  clay. 

Plattsburg,  Mo. 


There  is  a  local  union  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A  here, 
of  which  most  of  the  milk  producers  are  mem¬ 
bers.  I  wish  we  would  get  notice  for  the  Five 
States  not  to  sell  a  quart  of  milk  for  the  New 
York  market  till  we  could  make  contracts  at  two 
and  three  cents.  We  are  producing  200  quarts 
per  day,  and  would  be  willing  to  shut  down  any 
day,  if  we  had  to  throw  the  milk  to  the  hogs. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  p.  b. 


Guernsey  Cattle  for  Sale.— Highly 

bred  and  registered  J.  P.  WELSH,  Rloomsburg,  Pa. 


£*HENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
^  Y.— Dutoh  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Kamboulllet  Sheop;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Ked  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.D.  VAN  VALKKN BURGH, 


The  Finhst  Herd  of  Red  Polls  in  the 

great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  limited  number  for 
sale.  D.  L.  8TEVENS,  Klkdale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


Pigs  — Eligible  to  Registry,  and  First- 

class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  Poultry.  VVM.  B.  UARVE  Y,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


SSTWI^KS  4  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

from  9  to  12  months  old,  sired  by  Imported  Bull  Le 
Brocq  of  Clearview.  J.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Butler.  Pa. 


103  HOLSTEINS 


FOK  SALE — Two  Pauline 
Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  $50  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio 


Woodland  Short-horns  heifers'(bred)  for  sale 

W.  1.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  Qfl\A/Q  bred  at  115,  all  sold.  Have  some 
1  U  U  li  U  0 U  if  0  line  ones  that  have  had  one  lit¬ 
ter,  and  are  safe  with  pig  now  at  $20.  Good  value. 
F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chlttenango,  N.  V. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  agea  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

0HA8.  K.  UNCORD,  Peterboro.  N.  Y 


withstanding  we  are  Short-horn  men, 
and  are  sincere  in  advocating  the  use  of 
our  favorite  breed  by  the  farmers  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  we  think  it 
would  be  folly  for  the  dairyman  in  the 
East,  at  least,  to  sacrifice  his  herd  which 
has  taken  years  of  thinking,  patient  toil 
to  build  up,  for  the  alluring  prospect  of 
raising  five-cent  beef.  mclay  bros. 

Rock  Prairie,  Wis. 

Calves  do  the  Dairying. — There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  there  will  be 
a  scarcity  of  good  high-grade  beef  cattle 
for  several  years.  While  this  has  never 
been  a  dairy  country,  the  people  here 
got  the  Jersey  and  Holstein  crazj.  They 
sold  all  the  good  cows  in  the  country  for 
baef ;  even  whole  herds  of  registered 
Short-horns,  that  cost  from  $500  to  $1,000 
per  head,  went  to  the  butcher  at  two 
cents  per  pound.  The  owners  of  these 
fiie  herds  bought  two  or  three  Jerseys 
so  as  to  get  a  little  butter  and  cream  for 
family  use,  intending  to  quit  the  cattle 
business.  But  they  see  their  mistake, 
and  are  disposing  of  the  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  are 
getting  Short-horns  or  grades  that  will 
furnish  all  the  milk  and  butter  they 


BACK  TO  BEEF  BREEDS. 

the  high  price  of  beef  will  break  up 
dairy  herds. 

£  It  seems  evident,  at  this  end  of  the  country, 
that  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  teif  cattle  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  The  chances  are  that 
many  dairymen  who  have  been  breeding  Jerseys 
and  other  smaller  stock  of  late  years,  will  be 
ikely  to  turn  their  attention  to  Short-horn9 
and  other  large  breeds  of  cattle.  What  does 
your  observation  teach  in  this  matter?  Do 
you  think  that  this  result  is  likely  to  follow  ? 
If  so,  do  you  think  it  will  have  any  particular 
effect  upon  the  dairy  business,  relieving,  to  any 
extent,  the  present  immense  production  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  ? 

A  Texas  View.  —  The  very  severe 
weather  of  the  past  Winter  has  killed  an 
unusual  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges, 
both  South  and  West,  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  number  of  cattle  have  been, 
and  are  still  being  shipped  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  etc.  To  offset  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  West  seem  to  be  raising  most 
of  their  calves,  and  when  that  is  the  case, 
cattle  in  those  sections  increase  very 
rapidly.  In  sections  that  I  know  about 
north,  the  grade  Short-horn  cow  is  the 
most  used  for  dai-y  purposes,  on  account 
of  the  value  of  the  carcass  and  calf. 
Here  the  Jersey  i9  more  used  than  North, 
but  breeders  seem  to  want  Holsteins  and 
Short-horns  here  now  more  than  for¬ 
merly.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton  and 
feed  stuffs  are  all  cheap,  as  well  as  but¬ 
ter,  and  my  judgment  would  he  that 
there  will  not  be  any  material  advance 
in  dairy  products.  The  price  of  calves 
helps  the  dairyman  out,  as  he  raises  them 
on  skim- milk.  h.  c.  wheeler. 

llamshire,  Texas. 


the  people  tire  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
demand  veal  and  roast  beef,  then  it  will 
be  in  order  to  feed  the  milk  to  the  calves, 
and  thus  develop  it,  and  them,  into  the 
much-sought  and  highly-prized  baby 
beeves. 

In  my  judgment,  your  dairy  people 
need  entertain  no  hope  that  the  use  of 
the  Short-horn  or  Red  Polled  miles  on 
the  common  stock  of  cattle  through  this 
country  will  have  a  tendency  to  check 
the  flow  of  milk,  or  decrease  the  output 
of  dairy  products  in  the  least. 

Highland  Sta.,  Mich.  A,  d.  degarmo. 

The  Dairy  Short-horns  —  In  our 
opinion,  the  present  large  demand  for 
beef  breeding  cattle  cannot  fail  to  have 
an  effect  upon  the  supply  of  cattle  of  the 
milking  breeds.  In  our  State,  immense 
numbers  of  farmers  who  have  had  the 
milking  breeds  of  cows  or  tbeir  grades, 
are  disposing  of  them  to  replace  them 
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SUB-EARTH  DUCTS  FOR  COOLING. 

Last  week,  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  of  Wis-' 
consin,  gave  us  some  very  interesting 
facts  about  the  cooling  qualities  of  the 
soil.  We  often  used  to  wonder  why  it 
was  that  well  water  was  cold,  while  the 
interior  of  the  earth  seemed  to  he  in¬ 
tensely  hot.  Prof.  King  fully  explains 
this  matter,  and  in  Bulletin  No.  70  of 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  he 
shows  how  the  cheesemakers  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  make  use  of  the  cold  part  of  the  soil 
in  cheesemaking.  The  object  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  cooling  room  where  the  cheese 
can  he  kept  at  a  fairly  low  and  even  tem¬ 
perature  without  the  great  expense  of 
ice  or  artificial  cooling. 

The  plan  is,  in  brief,  to  force  air 
through  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  12  or 


the  picture,  the  well  being  thoroughly 
covered  so  that  the  air  cannot  escape 
through  the  top.  The  air  is  forced  down 
near  the  cold  water,  and  up  again 
through  the  pipe  B  into  the  cooling- 
room.  Prof.  King,  in  his  bulletin,  gives 
an  account  of  a  number  of  such  devices, 
and  gives  some  very  interesting  conclu¬ 
sions  as  a  result  of  his  investigation. 
This  system  of  sub-earth  ducts  seems  to 
be  a  popular  one  in  Wisconsin,  and  where 
properly  handled,  it  seems  to  be  a  valu¬ 
able  and  economical  way  of  reducing 
the  temperature.  In  some  cases,  the 
temperature  of  the  cooling-room  is  re¬ 
duced  from  8  to  12  degrees  by  the  use  of 
this  duct. 


BEEF  CATTLE  ON  DAIRY  FARMS . 


15  feet,  so  that  it  will  be  thoroughly 
cooled  in  passing  through  the  pipes. 
Briefly  described,  the  two  pictures  shown 
at  Figs.  132  and  133  show  how  this  plan  is 
operated.  The  long  tube  shown  at  Fig. 
132  carries  at  its  top  a  wide  opening,  F, 
and  a  wind  vane,  G.  The  wind  vane  acts 
with  the  wind  so  as  to  hold  the  opening, 
F,  constantly  against  it.  A  shows  the 
inlet  to  the  cooling  room  ;  B  is  the  end  of 
the  duct  or  air  pipes,  and  is  a  bricked-up 
hole  below  the  curing  room.  C  shows 
the  cross-section,  showing  how  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pipes  are  used  to  carry  the  air. 
E  is  the  bricked-up  entrance  under  the 
funnel  ;  F  is  the  funnel  with  a  mouth  36 


COOLING  THROUGH  THE  WELL.  Fie.  133. 

inches  wide  ;  J  is  the  cooling  room,  and 
H  I  the  ventilator  for  letting  out  the  air. 

In  this  case,  the  air  is  carried  about 
100  feet  under  ground,  but  in  some  cases, 
it  is  not  convenient  to  carry  the  air  so 
far.  In  such  places,  the  device  shown  at 
Fig.  133  is  used.  A  deep  well  is  dug 
close  to  the  cheese  factory.  In  the  case 
illustrated,  this  well  is  64  feet  deep. 
Tne  pipe  through  which  the  air  enters 
is  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  reaches 
just  about  to  the  top  of  the  factory.  It 
comes  down  into  the  well  as  is  shown  in 


Not  long  ago,  reports  came  from 
Buffalo  that  an  extensive  cattle  business 
is  carried  on  in  Cattaraugus,  Allegany 
and  Chautauqua  Counties,  N.  Y.  It  was 
stated  that  land  had  so  depreciated  in 
value  that  thousands  of  acres  are  being 
sold  at  from  $7  to  $10  an  acre,  taken  out 
of  cultivation,  and  devoted  entirely  to 
pasturing  fat  cattle,  and  that  the  cattle 
were  bought  in  Buffalo  and  sent  to  these 
farms  to  feed  through  the  Summer,  and 
be  sold  at  the  beginning  of  Winter.  Ke- 
ports  indicated  that  this  practice  is  be 
coming  so  common  that  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  before  practically  all  the 
back  farms  in  these  counties  would  be 
given  up  to  this  ranch  system  of  beef 
making.  We  have  written  to  a  large 
number  of  farmers  located  in  these 
counties,  but  most  of  them  deny  that 
any  such  general  business  is  on  foot 
The  following  note  gives,  probably,  the 
fairest  statement  of  the  case  : 

“  There  is  a  stock  dealer  who  was  born 
and  did  business  here  till  about  15  years 
ago,  when  he  removed  to  Buffalo  and 
there  became  interested  in  the  cattle 
business  in  the  Union  Stockyards.  There 
he  soon  became  rich,  and  now  he  has 
bought  two  farms  here,  one  of  160,  and 
one  of  100  acres  at  $30  per  acre.  The 
farms  are  about  one-half  mile  apart 
They  are  all  pasture  now,  but  formerly 
were  occupied  by  dairy  farmers,  and 
have  fairly  good  buildings. 

“  To  these  farms,  he  now  brings  cattle 
from  Buffalo  to  fatten  ;  these  cattle  are 
the  culls  and  rejects  of  the  yards.  Most 
of  them  are  too  young,  many  of  them 
are  too  poor  to  be  of  any  use  for  beef. 
He  gets  them  at  a  small  price,  and  brings 
them  here  at  any  time  of  year.  In  Win¬ 
ter,  he  hires  a  man  to  take  care  of  them, 
buys  hay  here  which  is  cheap — $4  to  $5 
per  ton.  Grain  is  sent  from  Buffalo  to 
feed  them,  and  in  Summer,  he  keeps 
them  on  pasture  until  fat,  then  returns 
them  to  Buffalo  at  a  fair  profit  on  his 
investment.  He  has  about  60  here  now. 

“  This  is  the  only  case  I  know  of  in 
this  part  of  the  State  where  land  is  en¬ 
tirely  used  for  fattening  beef  cattle. 
This  is  an  extensive  dairy  country.  Land 
is  not  so  very  low  in  price — from  $30  to 
$40  per  acre,  about  one-third  lower  than 
15  years  ago.”  p  k. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton. . . 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton. 

Sharps,  per  ton . 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot 

Cake . 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs. 

Hominy  chops . 

Coarse  meal,  western . 


.10  50  @17  00 
.10  75  @17  00 
.15  50  @16  00 
.15  25  @18  00 
.17  50  @18  50 
.17  00  @17  25 
24  00  @  — 
.23  00  @  — 
,21  00  @  — 

1  05  @  1  15 
75  @  80 

83  @  87 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  average  supply  last  week  was  25.033 
cans  of  milk,  170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  685  cans 
of  cream.  The  Milk  Exchange  price  since  April  1  has 
been  2)4  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


Thirty  years  ago  a  physician  told  me  I  would  soon 
die  of  consumption.  I  was  troubled  with  constant 
coughing.  Twenty  years  ago  I  commenced  to  use 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  whenever  troubled  with 
colds  and  hoarseness  have  used  it  freely  ever  since. 
It  has  never  failed  to  bring  relief.— (Rev.)  I.  N.  WIL¬ 
LI  AMS,  Tarentum.  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  January 
10, 1892. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


innHaHBaiHaaaHi 

Horae  Owners  Should.  Use 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removea 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

UfC  PIIADAIITEX  that  one  tablespoonful  of 
lit  UUAnflll  I  LL  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 
produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 .50  Per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 


THE  LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Most  famous  herd  in  the  world.  224  First  Prizes 
and  Sweepstakes  won.  Championship  milk  records. 
Grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ida's  Bioter  of  St. 
L.,  for  sale.  He  leads  every  other  bull  in  average 
weekly  butter  yield  for  28  tested  daughters,  nearly  20 
pounds.  No  animal  sold  for  less  than  $100.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Special  literature  sent  if  this  paper  men¬ 
tioned.  Also  for  sale.  Shropshire  sheep  and  Children's 
ponies.  MILLER  &  8IBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  Pa. 


Registered  Guernseys. 

8even  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  ;  three  13 
mos„  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo.,  one 
6  mos.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

U.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows. 
7  Heifers,  16  Bulls.  S.  K.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


25  gallon  packet.  50  cents;  100  gallon,  $2  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  100  gallon  paclet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 

Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

r£.k  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


HUNTER  TOOTHLESS  CURRY  COMB 

IS  THE  LATEST 

'and  be thingof 
its  kind.  No  teeth 
to  scratch,  lrrl- 
tate  and  Injure  the  skin.  It’s  a  perfect 
shedder,  and  removes  all  dust,  dand¬ 
ruff  and  dirt,  making  a  smooth  and 
glossy  coat.  Saves  time,  grooms  ahorse 
in  half  the  time.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
keep  It,  write  us.  Sample,  25c.  prepaid. 
Farm  Specialty  Catalogue  FKKE, 

HUNTER  CURRY  COMB  CO.,  197  Ann  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM 

CUERNSEY  Bull  Calves. 

BERKSHIRE  Boars 

for  service,  and  youngpigs.  BUYEK8  can  find  choice 
selections  at  reasonable  prices. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shaop— Oxfords.Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plga— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrlaburg,  Pa. 


P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Spring  Pigs.  8  week  old,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  &  service 
boars.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranvllle,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


POLAND 

CHINA... 


BREEDERS 


f  can  secure  a  sample  pair  of  our 

1 EH8B  O.I.C.  H°gs 

ION  TIME,  and  agency  if  they  will 
write  at  once.  *  weighed  2S06  lbs. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

185  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ONEY  MONEYr"”* 


HVMVL.  ■  mVIVLa  ■  to  get  it 

is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot¬ 
ed  to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 

Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


“  A  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  and  should  be  read  especially 

by  the  farmer's  sons.” 


$2  Book  for  $1.  $2  Book  for  $1. 

We  have  several  hundred  copies  of  Prof.  CURTIS’S  book, 

HORSES,  CATTLE  SHEEP  AND  SWINE, 

that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on  the  edges  from  lying  on  an  exposed  shelf.  We 
are  going  to  close  these  out  to  subscribers  only  at  $1  each,  post-paid.  The  regular 
price  is  $2.  This  work  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  almost  all  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  live  stock.  It  is  superbly  illustrated. 
Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after  sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  at  present 
known  to  American  breeders  and  importers. 

The  author  has  given  fully  the  origin,  history,  improvement,  description,  char¬ 
acteristics,  merits,  objections,  adaptability,  etc.,  of  each  breed,  with  data  regarding 
its  registry  association,  scale  of  points,  when  used,  and  other  matters  of  value  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  improved  stock.  The  hints  on  selection,  care  and  man¬ 
agement  are  supplemented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  successful  breeders  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — each  giving  his  actual  methods 
of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  FAVORABLE  COMMENTS: 


It  just  fills  the  place  that  is  vacant  in  the  store 
of  knowledge  of  99  out  of  100  agriculturists. — J. 
Stewart  McGehee  (Bowling  Green  Farm),  Wood- 
ville,  Miss. 

Of  all  the  wide  range  of  stock  books,  either 
those  treating  of  stock  in  general  or  some  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  breed,  the  above  named  is  by  far 
the  most  carefully  prepared,  reliable  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  painstaking, 
thoroughly  well  informed  and  enthusiastic  lover 
of  fine  stock,  who  has  devoted  his  best  days  to 
the  practice  of  what  he  preaches.— American 
Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago. 


Probably  the  most  complete  work  published.— 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Chicago. 

The  more  carefully  I  study  it  the  more  I  find 
between  its  covers  to  value  and  commend.— 
Overton  Lea,  (Breeder  of  Sussex  Cattle),  Mount 
Eagle,  Tenn. 

It  is  just  what  I  want  for  use  in  my  classes, 
and  I  can  fully  indorse  the  praise  of  it  so  fully 
expressed  by  others.  I  shall  use  it  instead  of 
lectures. — Prof.  W.  H.  Bishop,  Delaware  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 


The  chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  especially  complete,  the 
author  having  embodied  therein  a  carefully  prepared  “  Study  in  Animal  Physics.” 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especially  prepared  to  serve  in 
place  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  differ¬ 
ent  main  divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact  it  is  believed  that  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition, 
or  render  it  of  greater  value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  in  the 
class-room  or  on  the  farm. 


These  slightly  soiled  copies  will  be  reserved  for  regular  subscribers,  and  notice 
will  be  given  when  they  are  exhausted.  They,  probably,  will  not  last  long. 

XHH  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB,  New  Yob*. 
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WES  TERN  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  CLOVER 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  18,  you  say 
that  a  reader  in  New  York  has  read 
about  experiments  in  the  West,  of  pas¬ 
turing  hogs  by  sowing  various  green 
crops.  The  experiments  are,  evidently, 
conducted  farther  west  than  central 
Illinois.  Here  we  have  an  abundance  of 
Blue  grass  and  White  clover  growing 
spontaneously,  supplemented  by  Medium 
clover  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  The 
question  arose  in  my  mind,  on  reading 
of  the  new  plan  for  hog  feeding  given  by 
Messrs.  Roberts,  Woodward  and  Ward, 
whether  it  would  pay  a  larger  profit  for 
the  extra  seeding  required  over  our  per¬ 
manent  pasture  or  not.  However,  I  shall 
experiment  in  a  small  way  this  Spring, 
on  the  new  plan,  using  rye,  rape,  and 
corn  and  rape.  I  think  the  plan  would 
work  with  more  profit  where  White  and 
Red  clover  do  not  succeed  well.  w.  a.  b. 

Breckenridge,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  an  important  ques¬ 
tion,  and  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to 
give  general  advice  that  will  suit  all  con¬ 
ditions.  It  would  seem  hard  to  improve 
on  Blue  grass  and  Red  and  White  clovers, 
except  to  fill  in  seasons  when  dry 
weather  would  cut  these  crops  short. 
Rape  and  sorghum  will  do  this  if  handled 
properly.  The  Illinois  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Urbana)  gives  the  following  out¬ 
line  of  soiling  or  fodder  crops  to  help  out 
the  pasture  : 

MIDSUMMER  SOILING  CROP. 

Approximate 

Kinds  of  fodder.  time  of  seeding. 

1.  Corn — early,  sweet  or  dent. .. .  May  1 

2.  Corn— medium  dent .  May  15 

3.  Cow  peas .  May  15 

4.  Soja  beans .  May  15 

5.  Oats  and  Canada  peas  (each)  April  15 

6  Oats  and  Canada  peas  (each)  May  1 

7.  Rape  (Dwarf  Essex) .  May  1 

8.  Rape,  second  sowing .  June 

9.  Rape,  third  sowing .  July  1 

Six  quarts  of  corn  per  acre  are  suggested, 
one  bushel  each  of  oats  and  peas,  and 
four  pounds  of  rape.  The  two  sowings 
of  corn  will  give  fodder  from  July  1  to 
September  30.  The  cow  peas,  Soy  beans, 
will  feed  from  August  1  to  September 
30,  the  oats  and  peas  from  July  1  to  Aug¬ 
ust  1,  and  the  rape  from  July  1  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1  or  later. 


SOME  COW  NOTES. 

The  Calving  Cow.— We  don’t  give  any 
physic  to  our  cows,  as  we  try  to  keep 
them  in  such  condition  that  they  will 
not  need  any.  A  great  many  dairymen 
think  that,  before  and  after  calving, 
they  must  give  the  animals  a  big  dose  of 
physic.  We  escape  milk  fever,  and  avoid 
physic.  We  don’t  give  the  cows  con¬ 
centrated  feed  before  calving,  neither  do 
we  believe  in  half  starving  the  cow  as 
some  practice.  She’s  rearing  young, 
getting  ready  to  do  hard  work,  and  needs 
good  care.  We  like  coarse  bran  for  feed¬ 
ing  before  calving,  as  there’s  bone  and 
muscle  in  it  without  fat.  The  cow  should 
be  placed  in  the  box-stall  several  days 
before  the  calf  is  expected,  that  she  may 
get  accustomed  to  her  new  quarters  be¬ 
fore  she  calves.  If  turned  in  only  an 
hour  or  two  before  calving,  she  is  often 
very  nervous,  and  tries  to  get  out  of  the 
stall,  while  if  accustomed  to  the  stall, 
she  calves  quietly.  Avoid  noise  or  con¬ 
fusion  at  this  time. 

After  the  cow  calves,  we  give  her  a  pail 
or  two  of  lukewarm  water,  and  she  does 
not  get  any  cold  water  for  a  couple  of 
days,  depending  on  the  weather.  Before 
giving  cold  water,  she  should  be  induced 
to  drink  a  pail  or  more  of  the  warm 
water,  which  will  take  the  edge  off  her 
appetite  for  the  cold  water.  It  is  the 
practice  of  many  dairymen  after  the  calf 
has  had  his  first  meal,  to  milk  the  cow 
clean,  but  we  don’t  believe  this  pays.  If 
the  udder  is  very  full,  milk  out  part  of 
it,  but  don’t  milk  her  clean  for  two  or 
three  milkings.  This  you  will  almost 
invariably  find  avoids  milk  fever.  I  can¬ 
not  give  a  scientific  reason  for  this,  but 
experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless.  If  the  cow’s  udder  is 
caked  at  any  time,  bathing  twice  a  day 
in  hot  water  with  vigorous  but  gentle 
rubbing,  and  a  good  dry  wipe  after¬ 


wards,  is  the  best  thing  we  have  ever 
found. 

The  Young  Heifer. — We  have  learned 
that  the  treatment  of  the  young  heifer 
for  the  first  few  days  after  calving  de¬ 
termines  whether  or  no  she  will  milk 
easily  and  without  disturbing  the  peace 
and  temper  of  the  milker,  or  the  pail 
and  its  contents.  It  pays  to  be  kind  and 
extremely  patient  with  her  at  this  time. 
Often  a  little  bran  at  milking  time  will 
draw  her  attention  away  from  the 
milker,  and  she  soon  gets  accustomed  to 
having  the  udder  handled.  Under  no 
condition,  no  matter  what  the  heifer 
does,  should  one  allow  his  patience  to 
be  exhausted,  and  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon 
her.  She  will  soon  learn  that  you  are 
her  friend,  and  kind  to  her,  and  that  she 
has  nothing  to  fear.  Then  you  have  a 
gentle  cow  for  life,  barring  accidents. 

Last  Summer,  I  was  milking  a  heifer 
for  her  first  time,  and  was  wearing  a 
hard-brimmed  straw  hat.  The  heifer 
swung  her  tail  around,  knocking  off  the 
hat,  which  badly  frightened  her.  She 
jumped  and  landed  one  foot  hard  on  my 
stomach.  I  never  felt  more  like  pound¬ 
ing  a  cow  ;  however,  I  forbore,  and  she 
soon  quieted  down,  and  has  never  kicked 
since  to  my  knowledge.  Had  I  given  her  a 
good  punching,  I  haven’t  the  least  doubt 
she  would,  for  some  time  and  perhaps, 
forever,  have  been  a  kicking  cow,  having 
seen  the  results  of  such  treatment.  In  our 
herd  of  GO  cows,  mostly  of  our  own  rais¬ 
ing,  there  is  not,  and  hasn’t  been  for 
years,  a  kicking  cow.  Kindly  treatment 
of  all  animals,  even  from  a  money  point 
of  view,  pays.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

Connecticut. 


Milk  in  England. — The  English  farm 
ers  are  having  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
over  the  milk  question.  Foreign  milk  is 
sent  from  Sweden,  France  and  Holland, 
in  such  quantities  that  the  price  of  Eng¬ 
lish  milk  is  often  cut  down  to  almost 
starvation  point.  Another  thing  that 
hurts  the  English  milk  trade,  is  the  im¬ 
portation  of  condensed  milk,  which  is 
made  from  skimmed  or  separated  milk. 
The  producers  demand  that  all  cans  of 
condensed  milk  must  be  plainly  marked 
to  show  how  much  of  the  contents  must 
be  used  to  equal  one  pint  of  English 
milk.  If  the  English  farmer  adds  water 
to  his  milk,  he  is  fined.  If  he  sells  sepa¬ 
rated  milk  as  new  milk,  he  is  also  fined. 
These  Englishmen  want  the  condenser 
to  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  they 
are  right  in  making  a  standard  and  com¬ 
pelling  a  manufacturer  to  come  up  to  it. 
There  is  an  old  English  saying,  “  Never 
buy  new  milk  from  a  butter  farm  ”. 
Probably  most  people  who  buy  condensed 
skim-milk  have  an  idea  that  they  are 
buying  the  whole  article.  The  English 
farmers  understand,  also,  that  thousands 
of  their  customers  do  not  know  what 
good  milk  is.  They  will  have  to  begin  a 
system  of  education,  and  show  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  town  and  city  that  milk  ought  to 
be  a  food  as  well  as  a  beverage.  Much 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  this  country, 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  our 
townspeople  have  no  idea  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  they  would  be  if  they  would  spend 
a  portion  of  the  money  now  spent  for 
meat  and  other  articles  of  food,  in  pure, 
rich  milk. 


Your  Butter  Money 


and  cow  profit  may  be 
greatly  increased  if 
you  only  embrace  the 
means  within  your 
easy  reach.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  you  buy  a 
Giant  Sepa¬ 
rator  you  will  not 
only  get  more  butter 
from  the  same  cows, 
but  it  will  be  so  much 
improved  in  quality  as 
to  command  a  much 
better  price.  Our  free 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  25,  explains 
the  details.  p  M  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  for  illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


The  Ever  Increasing  Demand  for 

the  Improved  U.  S.  Separator' 

shows  conclusively  that  Dairymen  appreciate  the  worth  of  this 
machine.  The  sales  were  never  so  enormous  as  at  present.  To 
give  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  superior 
qualities  some  idea  of  what  users  think  of  it  will 
add  a  few  sample  letters. 

What  the  President  Says. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Feb.  27th,  1899. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  dairy  ma¬ 
chinery  bought  of  your  company  two  years  ago, 
including  a  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  and  a 
Pony  Power,  is  working  well  and  giving  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  doing  all  and 
even  more  than  was  claimed  by  your  agent.  The 
separation  is  perfect,  it  runs  easily,  without  noise 
or  friction,  and  it  is  easy  to  manage  and  care  for. 
Of  all  the  separators  placed  upon  the  market,  there 
is  none  that  excels  the  Improved  U.  S.  in  my 
opinion. 

G.  W.  PIERCE,  President  Vt.  Dairymen’s  Ass'n. 

30  Per  Cent.  More  Butter  and  of  Better 
Quality. 

O  ris,  Ind.,  October  4th,  1898. 
'l'he  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  purchased  of  you  has  exceeded  my  highest 
expectations.  In  simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  of  running  it  cannot  be 
beat.  It  has  given  us  no  trouble,  and  we  have  made  from  the  start  30  per  cent, 
more  butter  and  that  of  a  better  quality  than  we  did  previous  to  obtaining 
theU.  S.  , 

Hoping  the  Improved  U.  S.  will  continue  to  lead.  I  am.  etc., 

F  HENRY  STORMES. 

Excels  All  Others. 

Coldwater,  N.  Y.,  June  28th,  1898. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  in  constant  use  and  is  giving  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  I  can  say  from  actual  experience  that  in  ease  of  running,  close  skim¬ 
ming  and  quality  and  quantity  of  cream  produced  it  excels  all  others.  No 
farmer  or  dairyman  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  They  will  pay  for  themselves. 

C.  C.  BEAMAN. 

Superior  to  Anything  in  Cream  Separator  Line. 

Border  Plains,  Iowa,  Aug.  15th,  1898. 

I  bought  an  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  this  spring,  and  therefore  have  had 
ample  time  to  test  and  also  to  compare  it  with  other  machines.  I  think  the 
Improved  U.  S.  is  superior  to  anything  in  the  line  of  cream  separators  I  ever 
saw.  For  simplicity,  ease  of  operation,  thoroughness  of  work  and  substantial 
aocearance  I  can  recommend  the  U.  S.  I  think  it  is  O.  K. 
vv  GUY  L.  BARGAR. 


Mortgage  Lifters. 

That’s  what  dairymen  call  our  light  running 
hand  separators,  be¬ 
cause  they  increasethe 
yield  of  butter  about 
25  per  cent,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality, 
which  means  higher 
prices.  We  guarantee 
each  and  every 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

to  fulfill  every  claim  we  make  for  them,  and 
give  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser, 
or  your  money  back. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  the  most  complete  line  of  hand 
separators  in  America.  Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


cannot  be  saved  by  the 
old  milk  pan  or  even  the 
modern  deep  setting  pro¬ 
cess.  If  you  want  to  get 
Hull  you  should  use  the 

ELECTRIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Requires  no  machinery  to 
operate  it;  no  tedious  and 
wasteful  skimming;  eas- 
ier  to  wash  than  a  lot  of 
pansand  much  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Shortens  the  time  be¬ 
tween  setting  and  churn¬ 
ing  which  means  better, 
sweeter  butter.  Made  in 
Sizes  from  1  to  15  cows. 

Send  for  free  circulars, 
description,  prices,  etc. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box  309,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


How  Much  Milk 
Do  You  Sell? 

No  matter;  you  would  sell 
much  more  if  your  milk  was 
perfect ;  if  it  was  free  from  bad 
odors,  and  if  it  would  keep 
sweet  longer.  The 


CHAMPION 

)0NT  HAVE^^  Cooler  and  Aerator 

r— I-,  I  •  pjMakes  a  perfect  flavored,  long 
>  j  Li  U  ^keeping  milk.  Makes  the  milk 
> .  .  ■  I  safe  for  babies  and  invalids. 
'  |v,  I  Lr\Send  for  free  book,  “Milk.” 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Milk  Dealers’  Supplies.  39Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Would  you  know 
all  about  them? 

The  best,  the 
cheapest,  and  the 
reasons  why? 


Send  for  new 
1899  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts  ,  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


r  h  e  re Is noplacewh  ere’arep 
tion  is  more  valued  than  in  the  mil 
■  butter  dairy.  Good  milk  and  ; 
e  butter  make  a  good  reputation 
it  increases  demand  accoriilii 

he  Perfects 

COOLER  AND  AERATOR 

will  make  a  reputation  for  you  by  making  your  i 
perfect.  Send  for  catalog  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supp 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  flanfr..  Box  12,  Cortland,  N, 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFB.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.  Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portables 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


The  New  Potato  Culture. 

This  book,  by  E.  S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yobker,  is  the  Standard  Publication  on 
The  Potato.  A  few  copies  only  for  sale  at  25c.  each. 
We  sell  all  agricultural  books. 
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The  Hen. 


A  FLOCK  OF  PUREBRED  HENS. 

HOW  TO  STABT  BIGHT. 

Stick  to  a  Standard. 

Satisfaction  in  Thkm. — There  is  a 
pleasing  sound  to  the  word  purebred.  It 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  long  line  of  illus¬ 
trious  ancestors,  and  in  the  case  of  ani¬ 
mals,  at  least,  it  means  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  specimens  to  preserve  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  breed.  The  man 
who  keeps  purebred  stock,  and  who  uses 
all  means  within  his  power  to  improve 
the  strain  which  he  breeds,  is  a  public 
benefactor.  If  he  is  a  poor  man,  finan¬ 
cially,  his  neighbors  will,  no  doubt,  call 
him  by  a  very  expressive  little  name  of 
four  letters,  which  begins  with  f  and 
ends  with  1 ;  but  if  he  is  a  practical  man, 
he  will  soon  prove  the  fallacy  of  their 
statements,  and  his  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  a  success  which  will  re¬ 
pay  him  for  all  which  he  may  have  been 
obliged  to  endure  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  ideas.  There  is  such  a  satisfaction 
in  owning  the  best  which  Nature  pro¬ 
duces.  What  pleasure  can  one  take,  for 
instance,  in  a  flock  of  poultry  where 
each  differs  from  its  neighbor,  and  which 
year  by  year,  grows  more  hopelessly  un¬ 
certain  ? 

If  the  expense  in  keeping  good  fowls 
were  really  any  greater,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  mongrel  flocks,  but 
the  expense  is  the  same.  At  the  start, 
there  is  the  expense  of  a  breeding  pen 
or  a  few  settings  of  eggs  from  some  re¬ 
liable  breeder,  but  that  is  often  made  up 
the  first  season  by  the  sale  of  eggs,  if 
the  breeding  pen  is  bought,  or  of  one  or 
more  cockerels,  if  eggs  seem  more  to 
one’s  mind.  Either  way  has  its  advant¬ 
ages  and  its  disadvantages.  If  the  pen 
is  bought,  make  ready  for  your  treasures 
before  they  arrive.  Fence  off  a  yard  on 
a  good  piece  of  6od  ground,  large  enough 
so  that  the  grass  will  grow  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  birds  with  green  food.  If 
the  birds  are  of  the  smaller  varieties, 
build  the  fence  at  least  nine  feet  high, 
as  you  will  not  wish  to  clip  the  wings  of 
your  pets,  neither  will  you  wish  to  take 
any  chance  of  their  escaping  from  their 
inclosure.  If  the  birds  are  of  the  heavy 
breeds,  six-foot  wire  with  a  bottom 
board  a  foot  wide  will  answer  well. 
Brahmas  and  Cochins  would  not  fly  over 
four-foot  wire,  but  the  common  birds 
outside  would  fly  into  the  yard. 

Building  the  House. — If  not  more 
than  five  fowls  are  to  be  housed,  the 
shelter  may  be  made  from  a  big  box. 
Remove  one  side,  and  saw  the  ends  on  a 
slant  so  that  the  roof  will  be  rather 
steep,  taking  off  boards  enough  from  the 
lower  side  to  make  it  the  right  height. 
Remove  the  boards  from  what  will  be 
the  floor  of  the  house,  so  that  the  ground 
will  be  the  floor.  Make  an  opening  in 
one  side,  with  a  sliding  door  for  the 
fowls  to  go  in.  Secure  an  orange  box, 
and  nail  a  strip  across  the  opening 
lengthwise  to  hold  the  litter  in  the  nests. 
Prepare  a  dropping  board  two  inches 
longer  and  wider  than  the  nest  box,  of 
planed  lumber.  Cut  two  pieces  of  fence 
wire  into  equal  lengths  so  that  they  will 
reach  to  the  roof  when  doubled,  leaving 
a  long  loop  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
roost  may  rest.  Fasten  the  wires  to  the 
roof  by  means  of  staples.  A  piece  of  2  x  2 
stuff,  with  the  sharp  edges  rounded, 
makes  a  satisfactory  roost.  Have  the 
wires  placed  so  that  the  roost  is  about 
eight  inches  above  the  dropping  board, 
and  far  enough  from  the  back  of  the 
house  so  the  fowls  will  not  rumple  their 
feathers  against  the  house  when  sitting 
on  the  roost.  The  boards  removed  from 
the  box  will  not  answer  for  the  roof,  as 
the  roof  boards  should  project  about  four 
inches  on  each  side.  When  the  roof 
boards  have  been  put  on,  cover  top  and 
sides  with  felt  or  roofing  paper.  Put 
swamp  hay  or  other  litter  containing  no 
seeds  in  the  nest  boxes,  and  when  all  is 
in  place,  it  is  ready  for  your  birds.  Put 
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them  in  at  night,  setting  them  on  the 
roosts,  and  shutting  them  in.  A  box  for 
grit  and  shell,  and  another  for  road  dust, 
as  well  as  some  device  for  holding  water 
must  also  be  supplied.  There  should  be 
a  feeding  trough,  also,  though  a  smooth 
board  which  can  be  cleaned  easily  is 
very  satisfactory  for  a  small  pen  of  birds. 

If  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  general 
flock  confined  while  the  breeding  pen 
have  their  liberty  once  or  twice  a  week, 
the  egg  supply  will,  doubtless,  be  dimin¬ 
ished  slightly,  but  the  per  cent  of  fertile 
eggs  will  be  greatly  increased.  Of 
course,  the  dry-goods-box  house  would 
be  unnecessary  if  a  building  existed 
which  could  be  converted  into  a  home 
for  the  fowls,  but  it  is  a  very  convenient 
and  cheap  way  of  caring  for  a  small  pen. 

Cost  of  Purebred  Fowls. — How  much 
must  one  pay  for  a  pen  of  purebred 
fowls  ?  do  you  ask.  It  certainly  would 
be  unwise  to  buy  poor  birds,  but  it  would 
be  equally  unwise  for  a  beginner  to  buy 
those  which  are  too  expensive.  The 
first  trio  of  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 
which  I  bought,  cost  $6,  and  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  now  that  I  obtained  such  good 
birds  at  so  low  a  price.  I  already  had 
quite  a  flock  of  the  same  breed  raised 
from  eggs  bought  from  another  breeder. 
The  good  fortune  which  sometimes  at¬ 
tends  a  beginner  was  mine. 

What  Bbekd  ? — In  regard  to  the  va¬ 
riety,  it  is  hard  to  decide,  but  once  hav¬ 
ing  selected  a  variety  stick  to  it  till  you 
have  mastered  its  merits  or  demerits,  for 
nothing  is  gained  by  frequent  change.  I 
began  with  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  with  Buff 
Cochins  for  incubators  and  brooders.  I 
found  that  the  Cochins  were  too  heavy 
for  mothers,  and  simply  good  for  noth¬ 
ing  as  layers.  Crossed  with  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  they  made  very  satisfactory  birds, 
but  I  wanted  purebreds  I  then  bought 
some  White  Plymouth  Rock  and  some 
Light  Brahma  eggs.  I  was  pleased  with 
both,  but  the  Rocks  had  clean  legs,  and 
that  decided  the  matter.  I  have  had  the 
Rocks  long  enough  to  feel  that  they  fill 
the  bill  as  mothers,  and  I  find  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  that  they  lay  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  well  as  the  Leghorns.  The  Rocks 
cannot  easily  be  excelled  as  table  fowls, 
the  white  pin-feathers  in  young  speci¬ 
mens  leaving  no  discolored  marks.  Prob¬ 
ably,  the  White  Wyandotte  is  just  as 
good,  but  since  chance  gave  me  the 
White  Rock,  I  am  quite  satisfied. 

Seneca  Co  ,  N.  Y.  s.  A.  little. 


SALT  FOR  POULTRY. 

We  observe  this  year,  perhaps  more  than  ever 
before,  that  reports  are  coming  in  from  parties 
who  feed  more  or  less  salt  to  poultry.  This  prac¬ 
tice  seems  to  be  growing  rapidly  with  a  certain 
class  of  poultrymen.  No  one  seems  to  know  just 
why  the  salt  is  fed,  and  every  now  and  then  we 
hear  of  some  one  who,  apparently,  kills  his  hens 
by  feeding  it.  Just  what  effect  will  the  salt  have 
in  the  poultry  mash  ?  What  is  the  object  in  feed¬ 
ing  it  ?  What  good  does  it,  probably,  do?  How 
much  of  it  can  be  fed  with  safety,  and  do  you, 
from  your  experience,  advise  poultry  keepers  to 
use  it  ? 

Salt  is  very  useful  because  it  makes 
the  food  more  palatable,  and  fowls  like 
it,  the  same  as  all  animals  do.  It,  prob¬ 
ably,  aids  digestion,  but  no  more  should 
be  put  in  than  would  be  put  in  the  same 
amount  of  feed  if  for  human  use.  Salt 
for  poultry  should  be  mixed  with  com¬ 
mon  sense.  h.  s.  bubdick. 

New  York. 

I  can  tell  little  about  the  special  effect 
of  salt  on  fowls.  While  a  pronounced 
deficiency  of  ash  or  mineral  matter  in 
the  food  soon  shows  a  decidedly  bad 
effect  on  most  animals,  it  may  be  that 
there  is  enough  salt  and  other  mineral 
matter  in  ordinary  foods  for  poultry 
generally.  Fowls  having  a  free  run  and 
a  variety  of  food  may  do  better  without 
the  salt  added,  and  it  may  be  a  disad¬ 
vantage  When  roots  are  freely  fed ;  but 
I  prefer  to  feed  salt  to  hens  that  are  con¬ 
fined  and  fed  largely  on  grain.  A  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  salt  does  not  appear  in¬ 
jurious  in  any  way,  and  as  it  seems  to 
increase  the  palatability  of  certain  foods, 


may  be  of  advantage.  The  first  effect 
observed  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  salt 
in  the  food  was  diarrhea.  One  ounce 
per  day  for  100  hens  can  be  fed  with 
safety,  and  I  think  tometim  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  can  be  fed.  For  young  fowls, 
we  generally  mix  about  four  ounces  of 
salt  in  every  100  pounds  of  feed.* 

N.  Y.  Ex.  Station.  w.  p.  whekleb. 

For  a  good  many  years,  I  have  fed  my 
hens  salt  regularly  every  day  in  the 
mash.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  are  that 
the  salt  seems  to  make  the  mash  more 
palatable  to  the  hens,  and  when  my  hens 
have  food  they  relish,  they  generally  do 
well.  I  believe  a  proper  quantity  of  salt 
aids  digestion  in  the  hen  as  well  as  in 
animals  and  humans.  I  do  not  know 
how  large  a  quantity  can  be  fed  safely. 
A  very  little  is  sufficient.  If  too  much 
is  fed,  it  interferes  with  digestion,  causes 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  in  some 
cases,  death  by  chlorine  poisoning.  Fed 
properly,  I  believe  it  tends  to  ward  off 
disease  by  keeping  the  fowls  strong  and 
vigorous ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  never 
had  a  case  of  roup,  cholera,  or  any  other 
contagious  disease-  among  our  hens. 
Salt  should  never  be  sprinkled  in  the 
mash  or  mixed  dry  with  the  ground 
grain,  as  it  cannot  be  evenly  distributed 
in  that  way,  and  some  of  the  fowls 
would  get  too  much  and  others  none. 
Always  thoroughly  dissolve  salt  in  the 
hot  water  with  which  the  mash  is 
moistened.  We  feed  eight  ounces  daily 
to  our  700  laying  hens.  h.  .i  blanchakd. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Rape  fob  Poultry. — Hr.  J.  S.  Woodward  and 
others  recommend  Dwarf  Essex  rape  to  sow  in 
orchard  and  for  green  feed  for  hogs,  sheep,  etc. 
Would  this  be  equally  desirable  as  a  green  feed 
for  poultry  where  they  are  allowed  to  run  in  one 
yard  while  feed  is  growing  in  the  other  ? 

Boston,  Mass.  A  F.  B. 

Ans — Our  poultry  seem  to  prefer  rape 
next  to  Crimson  clover.  Sow  the  rape 
in  Spring,  and  the  hens  will  thrive  on  it. 
If  sown  in  July,  you  may  sow  Crimson 
clover  seed  with  it. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POCLTRI  DINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  ♦ 

the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  • 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  .  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦❖**♦♦♦ 
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GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


of  prize  winning  poultry  lor  1899.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  ’99  on  cover.  Givea 
price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  br*t  strains.  It  shows  the 
nest  chickens  and  describes  them  alL  Fifty  different  varieties. 
Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Bend  Biz  cents  in  stamps. 

h.  greideb.  florin,  pa. 


£ 


BHABAZOrl’S  POULTRY-  UAIALUtiUE 

CpCCf  It’sabeauty;  over  60  colored  plaUs.  Illivs- 
I  niLi  tratea  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Gssm. 

'  vDncka  and  chickens ;  riree  prices  of  fowls  A  egg*.  Ffaact 
y2ay«r*a  Gw  Id*  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  pottage,  »te. 

J.  R.  Brabaxoa,  Jr.  *  Co,,  Box  57,  Delavaa,  wU. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns, 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  finest  breeders  and  greatest  layers  out  of 
1.200  hens.  15,  $1.50;  30.  $2.25:  00,  $1;  100,  $0.  Send  for 
cir.  H.  J.  BLANCHAKD, Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  standard- 

bred.  Hens  prollflo  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  egg  clr.  Balph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Bocks;  also  Eggs.  Clroula 
free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

C.  F.  GIFFKN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


DOIII  TDV-Ten  Varieties.— Larg- 

rUUL  I  It  I  est  practical  breeder  In  Olilo. 
CHAS.  SlcCLAVK,  New  London,  O.  Box  000. 


Selected  Matings  in  Standard-bred 

Bocks,  Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Gaines,  Pekin 
Ducks.  Eggs,  $1.50.  My  hobby  is  to  give  what  1 
promise.  Llstfree.  BUN  MORELAND,  Pataskala,  O. 


W.  WYANDOTTE  EOeS^RPSE 

white  prolific.  J.  T.  COTHKAN,  New  Kocheile,  N.Y. 


Eggs  fob  Hatching. — Mammoth  Pekin 

Ducks.  Thoroughbred  Barred  Plymouth  Hock  Hens 
Setting.  12  eggs,  50  cents;  four  settings,  $1.50.  Safe 
shipment  guaranteed.  KARL  SEAMANS,  Factory- 
ville,  Pa. 


Eggs  fob  Hatching  — B.  P.  Rocks, 

Light  Brahmas,  W  bite,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 
and  Black  Mlnorcas,  $1  for  3;  $2  for 30.  Circular 
free.  CHAS.  HUE,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


30  B  P.  R.  Hens,  $30;  18  B.  Leghorns, 

$15;  few  W.  P.  K.  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  50c.  per 
13.  Stamp.  MRS.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes. — Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  G  eo.  K.  Scua ubek,  Box  Y,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y 


Eggs — Great  Reduction  in  Eggs.  Eight 

leading  varieties.  Fine  Poultry.  Circular. 

C.  B.  HUFF,  Delaware,  N.  J. 
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TAKING  THE  CITADEL. 

In  war  when  a  town  is 
taken  by  storm  there  is 
no  use  in  merely  captur- 
big  the  outworks  or  lower 
'  fortifications:  As  long  as 

the  enemy  holds 
the  highest 
stronghold  the 
town  is  not  con¬ 
quered. 

In  warring 
against  disease 
there  is  no  use  in 
simply  overcoming  the 
minor  symptoms.  There 
are  plenty  of  mere  stimu¬ 
lating  preparations  largely 
composed  of  alcohol,  which  give  a  false 
and  temporary  exhilaration  followed  by 
relapse,  but  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  is  a  true  and  radical  remedy. 
It  contains  no  alcohol.  It  does  not  ine¬ 
briate  or  create  a  craving  for  intoxicating 
stimulants.  It  does  more  than  overcome 
the  outer  symptoms  of  disease.  It  at¬ 
tacks  it  in  its  highest  stronghold  and 
routs  it  absolutely  and  completely  from 
the  very  citadel  of  life.  No  honest 
dealer  will  advise  you  to  accept  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  “Golden  Medical  Discovery” 
that  he  may  make  a  little  larger  profit. 


“  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  and  tell  you  what 
Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  have  done  for  me,”  says 
Miss  Emma  Lee,  of  Williford,  Sharp  Co.,  Ark., 
in  a  friendly  communication  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  “  I  was  suffering  severely  and 
tried  several  doctors’  remedies  but  received  only 
very  little  relief.  I  had  bronchitis,  catarrh, 
and  also  womb  disease.  I  took  eight  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and 
‘Favorite  Prescription.’  As  soon  as  I  had  taken 
the  first  bottle  I  could  6ee  that  the  medicine 
was  helping  me.  I  also  used  the  local  treatment 
you  suggested. 

“  My  sister  says  your  medicine  did  her 
more  good  than  anything  she  ever  took.  She 
was  down  in  bed  and  could  not  walk  until 
after  she  had  taken  your  medicine,  and  now 
she  goes  where  she  pleases  and  helps  to  do 
her  work.” 


Every  suffering  man  or  woman  should 
write  for  a  free  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great 
thousand-page  illustrated  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser.  It  will  be  sent  paper- 
bound  for  the  bare  cost  of  mailing,  21 
one-cent  stamps,  or  in  heavy,  handsome 
cloth-binding  for  31  stamps. 


BROODERS. 

Olentangy  Brooders  given  up  to  be  the  best  to  raise 
chicks  by  10,000  people  using  them.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


Wanted — Every  reader  to  send  for  our 
circular  of  Buff  Cochins  at  farmers’  prices. 

CHAS.  D.  THOMAS,  Slatington,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  a  Specialty. 

Eggs,  $1  for  15.  JOS.  P.  PALMER,  Geiger’s  Mills,  Pa. 


B.  P.  Rock  Eggs.  Finest  strains.  Price 
low.  Clr.  free.  L.  W.  Clelland,  BarrackviLe,  W.  Va. 


Best  Farm  Bbeeds. — Buff  Rocks,  Buff 

Leghorns,  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  now. 
SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  Klkhorn,  Wls. 


White  Wyandottrs  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer's  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  It.  I. 


THU  1JIPKOVLU 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely! 
aelf-rcffulatlng.  The  simplest,  moat  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-class  Hatcher  I 
Circular*  FREE. 

GEO.  ERTEL  OO.,  QUINCY.  fl.V,. 


HATCH  CHICXENS 

BY  STEAM-*1111  the 

simple,  perfect,  self  regulating 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Thousands  la  successful  operation. 
Lowest  priced  lst*class  hatcher  made. 
GEO.  If.  8TAIIL, 

114  to  122  f».  Bth  St..  Quincy,  III. 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  ueata  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner — 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  it  on.  It  will  not  injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  sire  10c 
post  paid.  64-puge  POCLTKV 
BOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  807  Apponaur,  K.  I. 


Lee’s  Lice  Hiller 

don’t  have  to  be  taken  on’2===™MU, 
faith  as  to  results.  A  liquid,— 
you  simply  paint  it  whex-e  the 
fowls  roost  at  night  and  next 
day  you  can  see  the  dead  lice  ly-j 
ing  on  the  painted  boards.lt  gets 
them  all,  body  lice,  mites  and  > 
other  bugs  and  insects,  andj 
shows  you  where  the  profits  go. 

Seeing  is  believing.  Get  rid  0f« 
mites  and  lice  on  the  old  fowls  and 
about  the  poultry  house  now  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  raising  • 
chicks  in  spring  and  summer. " 

Cheaper  than  any  other  method, , 

(only  75c  for  a  gallon  can),  no  hand¬ 
ling  of  fowls,  no  labor.  Our  68 
page  catalogue  telling  all  about 
“Insects”  and  diseases  of  poultry,  free. 

Special  sample  offer  to  points  where 
we  have  no  agent.  More  agents  wanted. 

QE0.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaba  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St.  New  York 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


CATTLE,  NORMAL  TEMPERATURE 
AND  CONSTIPATION. 

PURGATIVES  AND  INJECTIONS  FOR. 

1.  Clinical  thermometers  are  recommended  in 
watching  fevers.  One  book  says  103  degrees  in¬ 
dicate  fever,  but  omits  to  state  what  the  normal 
i9.  Is  it  101  degrees  in  cattle?  2.  Given  a  cow 
with  suppression  of  all  action  of  the  bowels; 
two  pounds  Epsom  salts  given;  In  four  hours, 
one  pint  raw  linseed  oil;  in  10  hours,  three 
pounds  Epsom  salts.  After  24  hours,  no  action. 
Is  there  any  use  in  giving  more  Epsom  salts,  or 
can  any  medicine  be  given  through  the  stomach 
strong  enough  to  make  the  bowels  act  after  48 
hours  of  suppression  of  all  action  ?  What  is  the 
strongest  cathartic  that  can  be  given  ?  3  The 
books  say  injections  of  soapy  water,  etc  ,  are 
good,  but  they  fall  to  state  what  would  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  maximum  amount  of  fluid  to  use. 
What  would  be  the  strongest  medication  that 
could  be  given  as  an  injection  ?  4.  How  long  can 
a  cow’s  bowels  remain  inactive  before  death 
would  ensue  ?  5.  A  cow’s  nose  is  supposed  to  be 
moist  in  health.  Is  it  always  so  ?  I  have  a  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey,  four  years  old,  which  frequently, 
when  she  lies  down,  will  have  a  dry  nose.  Make 
her  get  up,  and  at  once  her  nose  becomes  moist. 
6.  What  is  the  best  work  on  cattle  diseases  ? 

Gardenia,  Cal.  e.  o.  w. 

1.  The  normal  temperature  of  cattle 
varies  from  100  decrees  F.  to  103  5  de¬ 
grees  F  ,  depending  upon  age,  condition 
and  surroundings.  An  average  normal 
temperature  for  adult  cattle  is  about  101 
degrees  F  For  young  cattle,  102  to  103 
degrees.  Cattle  in  good  conditioner  fed 
liberally  have  a  higher  temperature  than 
thin  or  poorly-fed  cattle.  Exercise  will 
raise  the  temperature  one  to  three  de¬ 
grees.  The  temperature  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere  also  affects  the 
animal  temperature.  I  have  seen  cows 
come  into  the  stable  from  the  pasture 
during  a  hot  Summer  afternoon  with  a 
temperature  varying  from  104  to  105.5 
degrees,  yet  there  was  no  real  fever. 
After  an  hour  or  two  in  the  stable,  the 
temperature  dropped  to  102  to  103  de¬ 
grees.  A  temperature  of  103  degrees 
does  not  indicate  fever  in  cattle  unless 
it  is  known  that  the  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  of  that  animal  at  that  time  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  not  higher  than  101  or  101.5 
degrees.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
normal  temperature  of  cattle  varies  so 
widely  that  we  cannot  say  that  any  me¬ 
dium  temperature  necessarily  denotes 
fever. 

2.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  salts  have 
already  been  given  in  the  time  specified. 
The  second  dose,  not  to  exceed  two 
pounds  unless  it  is  an  unusually  large, 
strong  animal,  should  not  be  given  with¬ 
in  24  hours  of  the  first  dose.  It  is  rarely 
advisable  to  give  more  than  the  two 
doses  of  salts.  If  a  third  dose  is  neces¬ 
sary,  give  some  more  active  purgative. 
The  raw  linseed  oil  is  very  mildly  laxa¬ 
tive  in  cattle,  and  would  have  very  little 
effect  in  obstinate  constipation.  It  is 
given  only  as  a  laxative  to  a  weak  or 
feverish  animal,  when  stronger  purga¬ 
tives  would  not  be  advisable,  and  is 
usually  repeated  daily  until  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained.  If  a  stronger  purga¬ 
tive  than  Epsom  salts  is  desired,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  replace  one-half  of 
the  salts  with  30  to  60  drops  croton  oil. 
For  cattle,  croton  oil,  calomel  and  gam¬ 
boge  are  the  most  powerful  purgatives 
used.  They  should  be  administered  only 
upon  the  advice  of  a  qualified  prac¬ 
titioner.  With  the  judicious  use  of  pur¬ 
gatives  and  injections,  together  with 
stimulants,  the  bowels  may  often  be 
successfully  moved  when  there  has  b:en 
little  or  no  action  for  several  days.  But 
if  the  animal  is  over-dosed  with  purga¬ 
tives,  fatal  inflammation  is  very  liable 
to  result. 

3.  Rectal  injections  in  obstinate  con¬ 
stipation  are  often  almost  as  essential  to 
success  as  the  administration  of  purga¬ 
tives.  Warm  soapsuds  are  commonly 
used  for  such  injections.  The  quantity 
to  be  injected  at  one  time  should  rarely 
exceed  two  quarts,  and  be  repeated  every 
two  hours,  or  even  every  hour  in  urgent 
cases.  A  much  larger  quantity  can  be 
safely  given,  but  the  success  of  an  injec¬ 


tion  depends  largely  upon  giving  only 
what  the  animal  will  retain  for  a  time. 
One  quart  injected  and  retained,  and 
frequently  repeated,  is  better  than  sev¬ 
eral  quarts  injected  at  once  and  almost’ 
immediately  ejected,  as  the  larger  quan¬ 
tity  is  sure  to  be.  If  sufficient  purga¬ 
tives  are  given  by  the  mouth,  very  little 
should  be  given  with  the  injections.  But 
if  from  any  cause  the  purgatives  are 
not  given  by  the  mouth,  they  may  be 
given  in  double  the  dose  by  injection. 

4.  Four  to  eight  days,  or  possibly, 
even  longer  in  some  cases,  when  inflam¬ 
mation  does  not  set  in. 

5.  No,  the  nose  is  not  always  moist, 
even  in  health,  although  it  is  usually 
more  or  less  moist.  When  dry  in  health, 
it  does  not  have  the  parched  dryness, 
neither  is  there  the  heat  which  accom¬ 
panies  fever. 

6.  Devoted  exclusively  to  cattle,  The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Bovine  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery,  by  J.  Woodruff e  Hill. 
A  smaller  work,  Cattle  and  Their  Dis¬ 
eases,  by  A.  J.  Murray.  Including  all  the 
domestic  animals,  The  Farmer's  Veteri¬ 
nary  Adviser,  by  Dr.  James  Law. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

My  mare  is  out  of  condition;  her  hair  is  rotigh, 
and  stands  forward  instead  of  back.  She  has 
had  all  the  Timothy  hay  she  could  eat,  and  grain 
three  times  a  day.  She  eats  well  but  is  poor,  and 
has  no  life  about  her.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  b.  f. 

Give  the  horse  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  the  feed  night  and  morning  : 
Aloes,  three  ounces  ;  powdered  dry  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  six  ounces ;  gentian  and 
ginger,  of  each  eight  ounces ;  mix  and 
divide  into  24  powders.  Should  the  horse 
refuse  to  eat  the  powder  in  his  feed,  ad¬ 
minister  as  a  drench  in  one-half  pint 
cold  water.  If  the  urine  is  scant  or  high- 
colored,  add  six  ounces  nitrate  of  potash 
to  the  powders  before  mixing.  Also  feed 
one-half  pint  ground  flaxseed  or  one  pint 
oil  meal  with  the  grain  ration  twice 
daily. 

Cow  Laps  Water;  Swollen  Leg  on  Colt. 

1.  My  cow  is  fresh  and,  apparently,  in  good 
health,  but  she  will  go  to  the  water  and  try  to  lap 
it  up  like  a  dog.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason 
for  this  ?  2.  My  colt,  two  years  old,  hurt  her  hind 
leg  between  the  knee  and  ankle.  I  think  she  got 
it  fast  some  way,  as  it  was  slightly  skinned  in¬ 
side  and  outside.  The  leg  swelled  at  the  knee, 
but  that  swelling  has  gone.  The  leg  is  slightly 
enlarged  on  the  outside  where  it  was  skinned. 
There  is  no  tenderness  or  fever,  but  it  has  not 
resumed  its  natural  size.  What  shall  I  do  for  it  ? 

Indiana.  o.  a.  a. 

1.  It  is  either  an  acquired  habit,  or  due 
to  some  local  trouble  of  the  torgue  or 
mouth.  If  the  cow  has  no  trouble  in 
eating,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  habit.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  eating,  have 
the  mouth  carefully  examined.  2.  Blister 
with  cantharides  and  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  ointment  (biniodide  of  mercury,  one 
dram ;  cerate  of  cantharides  ointment, 
one  ounce ;  mix),  and  repeat  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks  until  reduced. 

Worms  in  Cow’s  Tongue. 

My  cow,  five  years  old,  calved  two  weeks  ago, 
will  eat  no  grain  and  but  little  hay.  She  has 
always  been  more  or  less  dainty.  Her  hide  is 
quite  tight,  still  she  is  in  fair  order,  and  drinks 
well;  she  gives  but  six  or  seven  quarts  of  milk  a 
day.  I  have  discovered  that  her  tongue  Is  full  of 
small  worms  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head.  My 
neighbor  sfiys  that,  to  scrape  the  tongue  with  a 
dull  knife  and  put  on  salt  and  pepper,  will  cure 
her.  c.  l.  b. 

Maine. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  found 
worms  in  the  cow’s  tongue ;  but  from 
your  description  of  them,  you  evidently 
refer  to  one  of  the  forms  of  papillae  that 
are  scattered  over  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tongue.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
examine  the  tongues  of  other  cows,  and 
see  whether  you  do  not  find  the  same 
condition.  The  worms,  even  though 
present,  would  hardly  account  for  the 
cow’s  condition,  so  that  the  proposed  ab¬ 
surd  treatment  will  be  useless.  The  cow 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  dainty  feeders 
that  will  never  eat  heartily  and  never 
lay  on  much  flesh.  The  following  tonic 
powders  may  prove  beneficial :  powdered 
cinchona  bark,  12  ounces  ;  gentian,  eight 
ounces  ;  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  six  ounces; 
mix  and  divide  into  24  powders.  Give  a 


powder  in  her  feed  twice  daily,  or  in 
water  as  a  drench  if  she  will  not  eat  them 
in  her  feed. 

Intestinal  Worms  in  Pigs. 

My  Poland-China  boar  has  worms.  I  have  lest 
several  pigs  the  past  season,  with  them.  Can  you 
give  me  a  remedy  ?  c.  s.  p. 

Georgia. 

Try  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  a  most 
effective  vermicide  for  round  worms. 
Following  a  fast  of  at  least  12  to  16 
hours,  give  the  turpentine  as  a  drench, 
well  shaken  up  in  about  four  parts  raw 
linseed  or  castor  oil,  or  eight  parts  of 
milk.  The  dose  of  turpentine  should  be 
one  teaspoonful  to  every  30  or  40  pounds’ 
weight  of  pig.  Repeat  the  dose  once  or 
twice  at  intervals  of  about  a  week.  If 
you  have  hogs  running  out  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  catch  and  drench, 
the  turpentine  may  be  fed  in  the  slop  ; 
but  it  will  be  less  effective.  To  feed  the 
turpentine,  allow  the  hogs  to  get  very 
hungry,  mix  thoroughly  with  the  slop 
just  before  feeding,  and  then  see  that 
each  hog  has  an  opportunity  to  get  his 
share.  Repeat  once  a  week  for  several 
weeks.  After  the  treatment,  it  would 
be  better  to  place  the  hogs  in  a  clean, 
dry  yard  where  there  are  no  pools  of 
stagnant  water.  Allow  access  only  to 
good  running  water.  If  confined  in 
pens,  they  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry 
Filth  and  stagnant  water  are  favorable 
to  the  dissemination  of  nearly  all  round 
worms.  In  some  cases,  infection  ap 
pears  to  be  direct  from  pig  to  pig  through 
the  feces.  _ 

Variations  in  Weights  of  Cows  — 
At  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  to  note  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  weights  of  cows.  It  was 
found  that  the  average  weight  of  13 
cows  varied  from  1,048  to  1,065  pounds. 
The  lowest  variation  between  weights 
for  one  cow  was  four  pounds,  the  great¬ 
est  variation,  65  pounds.  Few  people 
realize  how  much  an  animal  of  this 
kind  may  vary  in  weight  under  differing 
conditions.  One,  a  Guernsey  bull  weigh¬ 
ing  1,342  pounds,  weighed  shortly  aftt  r 
42  pounds  more,  and  variations  of  19  or 
25  pounds  are  not  uncommon.  To  some 
extent,  this  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  consumed  by  the  animals,  but 
aside  from  this,  there  seems  to  be  quite 
a  difference,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
weight  of  individuals. 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  says  that  Colo¬ 
rado-fed  lambs  are  selling  at  high  prices 
in  Chicago.  It  is  strange  that  lambs  of 
this  type  outsell  those  of  better  form, 
fed  on  the  farm.  One  reason  is  that  these 
Colorados  kill  out  better  on  account  of 
their  great  shrinkage  in  the  long  ship¬ 
ments  They  are  also  light,  and  give 
small  cuts  and  joints,  which  are  popular 
with  small  families  living  in  flats  or  a 
few  rooms.  Our  local  butcher  says  that 
the  same  thing  is  found  in  the  local 
market  in  chops  and  joints  of  pork.  The 
pigs  weighing  100  pounds  or  less  cut  up 
far  better  than  the  big  western  hogs. 
This  class  of  pigs  will  always  sell  well 
in  the  small  eastern  markets.  A  farmer 
who  can  handle  them  right,  will  find  a 
good  deal  of  profit  in  raising  them. 

Short  Sheep  Notes. — I  saw  once  or 
twice  in  the  market  reports,  lsmbs 
quoted  on  the  quarter  (that  is  $7.25).  I 
have  shipped  a  few  lambs  (am  sending 
30  to  40  per  week  now),  and  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  an  account  of  sales  being 
rendered  for  anything  but  even  and  one- 
half  dollars. 

I  bought  some  poor  beans  last  Fall, 
because  I  thought  they  were  a  little 
cheaper  feed  than  corn,  bran  and  oil 
meal,  mixed  with  the  above-named  feeds. 
It  worked  all  right  for  a  time,  and  then 
a  sheep  died,  and  soon  another  ;  this  one 
was  cut  open,  and  we  found  nearly  a 
pint  of  small  stones  in  the  intestines.  I 
think  we  lost  three  or  four  sheep  that 
way,  so  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  doesn’t  pay  me  to  feed  poor  beans 

I  have  over  200  sheep  on  100  acres,  and 
raise  crops  on  all  but  about  25.  I  do  it 
by  sowing  rape,  oats,  rye,  corn,  etc.,  on 
all  plowed  land,  and  in  beans  and  corn.  I 
had  about  20  acres  of  rape  last  year.  I 
buy  most  (all  except  20  or  30  acres  of 
bean  fodder  I  raise)  of  the  feed  through 
the  Winter.  clabk  allis 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIMEN  RATIONS. 

The  rations  appearing  in  our 
larger  advertisements  are  true 
and  proved.  No  matter  what 
your  roughage,  Quaker  Dairy 
Peed  can  be  profitably  fitted  in. 
And  the  same  with  your  feed;  it 
matters  little  what  grain  you 
have  grown  or  what  feed  you 
have  bought,  Quaker  Dairy  Feed 
can  always  serve  its  purpose  as 
a  milk  maker.  Tt  is  profitable  in 
every  connection. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  andbranded sacks 

MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING, 

an  invaluable  book,  containing  sci¬ 
entifically  proportioned  rations,  in¬ 
cluding  every  form  of  roughage  and 
variety  of  feed  sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
quest.  Scientific  Advice  on  Feeding 
Free.  Address,  Science  Dept., 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldq.,  Chicago,  III. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  Tub  Amkkican  Cotton-Oll 
Company  Is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


Ko.  3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILE 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 

•rind*  »■  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  j 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  emallest: 

power.  Bold  at  a  low  price  to  - _  _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  nsatlta 
tnrerslnthe  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery, 
■end  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  ill  ni¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero” and  “American” SI rtv.ll-. 
•f111*.  4*  ■1“*  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  PwsFi 
Thresh  era.  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Voodhne Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WladMUkfea 
power  and  pumping,  W  ood  Haws,  Corn  SheUers. 

APPLETON  MF0.  CO.  27 Fug,  At.,  BiTiVlA,  [LU. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

m  and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

!  system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

|  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

J  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume 
I  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfo.  Co. 

•  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  Introduced  on  . 

!the  subject.  It  Includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

I  HI— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds, 
a  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 

ifor  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

Price  Is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Uf  nOnflUIIPIfC  to  sleep 
farmers  to  put  If  UUUUnUulw  with 

“  FTJMiA.” 

KD WARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues  for  anything-  required  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Factory _ — a. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO.  * 

Chi  largest  wall  order  depot  In  tho  world  for  Merchandise  ooogM 
si  Hkerl*V,  Receivers’,  Assignees’  and  Bsnvfsrtorers’  bats*. 


FEED  MILLS 

We  make  over  85  sizes  and  styles  of  Buhr  Stone  Ml  11m,  2  horse  power  and  up.  It  has 
been  our  specialty  for  nearly  fifty  years.  A  buhr  stone  mill  is  the  best  and  only  mill 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  grinding  on  the  farm.  Easiest  kept  in  order,  lasts  a  lifetime, 
large  capacity,  less  power. 

Get  our  new  booh  on  Mills  before  you  buy.  It  will  vav  uou. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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pline  work  if  applied  to  some  of  the  hired  labor  on 
our  farms  ?  Wouldn’t  it  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  small 
rebellion  ?  Are  these  rules  unreasonable  ?  They  are 
simply  the  application  of  business  principles  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  actions  that  mean  serious  losses  if  persisted  in. 


Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Colli  no  wood,  Managing  Editor. 

sr EHivc™' 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8i4  marks,  or  1054  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  postal  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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For  a  picture  of  perfect  human  satisfaction  and 
bovine  content,  we  will  match  that  shown  on  page  325 
against  the  world.  Two  fast  friends  who  trust  each 
other  implicitly  1  Naught  but  kindness  has  the  four- 
footed  one  known.  Fear  has  no  place  in  her  regard 
for  her  owner.  No  devices  for  kicking  cows  are  needed 
here.  Those  beautiful  horns  are  the  crowning  glory 
of  a  shapely  head  on  a  symmetrical  body.  No  wonder 
the  owner  has  such  a  pleased  expression.  And  hasn’t 
the  contented  state  of  mind  of  that  cow  much  to  do 
with  her  wonderful  records  ?  The  picture  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  suggestive  one,  and  makes  one  long  for  a 
place  which  renders  possible  such  peace  and  quiet 
happiness  as  are  here  portrayed. 


The  question  of  mulching  melons  is  discussed  on 
page  321.  The  mulching  of  potatoes,  especially  in 
dry  seasons  and  on  dry  soils,  has  often  proved  its 
efficacy.  In  the  discussion,  the  value  of  a  mulch  on 
raspberries  is  mentioned.  But  these  crops  require  a 
cool,  moist  soil  to  reach  their  best  development, 
while  the  melon  requires  considerable  warmth  to  be 
at  its  best.  Other  plants  come  in  the  same  category. 
Who  would  think  of  mulching  corn  or  tomatoes  ?  Do 
not  such  crops,  which  we  may  call  sun  plants,  require 
clean  soil,  fully  open  to  the  sun’s  rays,  to  make  them 
of  highest  quality  ?  The  chief  requisite  in  melons  is 
quality,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be  highly 
developed  if  the  ground  be  covered  with  a  mulch. 

• 

•  • 

In  our  advertising  columns,  a  firm  of  cheesemakers 
are  offering  full  cream  cheese,  weighing  5  and  20 
pounds  each,  for  family  use  and  to  grocers.  This 
seems  like  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Many  a 
family  would  be  glad  to  get  a  regular  supply  of  such 
cheese  of  uniform  quality,  and  the  consumption  of 
cheese  would  be  largely  increased  if  these  could  be 
supplied.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
sort  of  business  is  the  cost  of  transportation.  If  this 
were  reasonable,  or  if  we  were  permitted  to  send  such 
products  by  mail  as  is  done  in  England,  there  seems 
almost  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  such  a  business 
could  be  developed.  But  this  may  be  partially  over¬ 
come  by  cooperation,  several  families  uniting  in  mak¬ 
ing  purchases.  The  same  method  of  advertising 
might  well  be  applied  to  many  other  farm  products. 
Farmers  would  be  the  gainers  in  many  instances  by  a 
more  liberal  use  of  printer’s  ink. 


Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  a  plant  possessing  many  good 
qualities.  It  makes  a  fine  pasture  for  sheep  or  swine 
— prolonging  the  supply  of  green  fodder  far  into  the 
Autumn,  This  plant  has  a  number  of  “  fool  friends,” 
however,  who  will  make  trouble  for  it.  These  friends 
are  claiming  that  it  is  as  good  as  clover  for  green 
manuring,  and  that  it  will  “  smother  out  ”  a  crop  like 
Quack  grass  if  sown  thickly  in  the  Spring.  Both  of 
these  statements  are  false,  as  any  man  at  all  compe¬ 
tent  to  sell  seeds  ought  to  know.  Rape  takes  its  plant 
food  from  the  soil.  It  has  no  ability  to  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  It  requires  strong,  rich  land  in  order 
to  make  a  fair  crop.  A  profitable  green  manuring 
crop  should  add  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  should  be 
able  to  mike  its  growth  on  comparatively  poor  soil. 
That  is  why  the  cow  pea  and  the  bean  are  so  valu¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  The  claim  that  rape — or  any 
other  crop — will  smother  out  Quack  grass  is  a  hum¬ 
bug  !  The  grass  will  continue  to  grow  long  after  the 
“smothering”  crop  has  been  forgotten. 


What  is  known  as  the  Commission  Merchants  bill 
finally  passed  the  New  York  Assembly  by  a  vote  of 
78  to  62.  The  keynote  of  thijfcill  is  that  it  compels 
commission  merchants  to  furnish  to  consignors  on  de¬ 
mand  the  names  and  addresses  of  purchasers.  Opin¬ 
ions  vary  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  bill.  The  larger 
shippers,  probably,  would  not  demand  the  names. 
The  smaller  dealers,  back  in  the  country,  who  are 
often  unmercifully  plucked,  might  have  a  better 
chance  to  make  collections  through  a  third  party. 
The  fake  merchants  would,  probably,  try  to  evade  the 
law  by  selling  through  dummy  “  agents”.  If  the  law 
were  strictly  enforced,  the  result  would  be  that  most 
goods  would  be  sold  at  auction.  Some  of  the  most 
reliable  merchants  say  that,  if  this  bill  become  a  law, 
they  will  refuse  to  receive  consignments  from  New 
York  State,  as  they  will  not  submit  themselves  to  such 
interference  with  their  business.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  law  will  aid  in  collecting  for  shipments  to 
the  fake  commission  merchants  who  are  here  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  are  gone,  nobody  knows  where. 

• 

•  • 

Gov.  Roosevelt  has  signed  the  bill  which  regulates 
the  size  of  barrels  for  fruit  and  potatoes.  Hereafter, 
such  barrels  must  have  the  following  dimensions  : 

Head  diameter ,  seventeen  and  one-eighth  inches;  length 
of  stave,  twenty-eight  and  one-half  inches;  bulge  not  less 
than  sixty-four  inches  outside  measurement. 

When  potatoes  are  sold  by  weight,  a  barrel  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  174  pounds.  All  “pony”  barrels  must  be 
marked  with  the  words  “  short  barrel  ”  in  letters 
at  least  one  inch  long.  A  fine  of  $5  for  each 
barrel  is  provided  for  each  short-measure  barrel 
used.  This  is  a  good  bill.  Mr.  Charles  Forster,  of  this 
City,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  urged  the 
bill,  deserves  credit  for  pushing  it  through.  We 
don’t  like  the  way  our  lawmakers  put  on  gloves  when 
handling  some  of  those  frauds.  “  Process  ”  butter  is, 
to  our  mind,  too  polite  a  name.  “  Deviled  ”  butter  is  a 
truer  name.  “  Cheat  barrel”  would  be  far  more  cor¬ 
rect  than  “short.”  Compel  some  of  the  rascals  who 
adulterate  and  use  short  weight  to  put  “  Liar”, 
“  Fraud”,  “  Poisoned”  on  their  packages,  and  see  how 
quickly  the  business  would  stop. 


The  street  cleaners  of  New  York  City,  or  what  was 
New  York  City  before  the  consolidation  of  Brooklyn 
and  other  suburbs  into  Greater  New  York,  all  wear 
white  duck  uniforms.  This  was  one  of  the  innovations 
introduced  by  the  late  Col.  Waring  when  he  was  Street- 
Cleaning  Commissioner.  Now  the  Brooklyn  cleaners 
have  been  equipped  in  the  same  manner.  There  are, 
also,  50  rules  of  conduct,  penalties  for  the  infraction 
of  which  are  one,  two,  three,  five  or  ten  days’  pay,  or 
dismissal.  Some  of  the  rules  relating  to  the  handling 
or  care  of  horses  are  interesting.  For  neglecting  or 
abusing  a  horse,  whipping  or  striking  a  horse,  using 
a  horse  which  is  sick  or  lame,  failure  to  feed  or  water 
a  horse  properly  during  work  hours,  deliberately 
trotting  or  galloping  a  horse,  failure  properly  to  care 
for  horse,  harness,  cart,  etc.,  before  leaving  stable 
after  return  from  work,  a  man  may  be  dismissed  for 
the  first  offense.  For  failure  to  keep  horse,  harness, 
cart,  machine,  etc.,  in  good  order,  and  failure  to  report 
injury  to  them,  neglecting  to  adjust  harness  properly 
while  at  work,  neglecting  to  have  lost  shoes  replaced 
on  horses  at  nearest  department  stable  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  failure  to  remove  bits,  and  dump  cart  while 
feeding  at  noon,  a  man  may  be  fined  varying  amounts, 
and  finally  dismissed.  How  would  this  sort  of  disci¬ 


We  are  now  at  peace  with  Spain.  Nothing  remains 
but  to  pay  the  Spaniards  that  $20, 000,000,  and  settle 
with  the  Filipinos.  The  latter  part  of  the  job  is  the 
harder  part.  Some  of  the  papers  are  talking  about 
this  cash  transaction  with  Spain  as  though  Uncle 
Sam  were  new  at  the  business.  We  paid  $15,000,000 
for  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  $7,200,000  for  Alaska. 
Great  Britain  paid  us  $15,500,000  on  account  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  and  we  paid  England  $5,500,000  for 
fisheries  privileges.  These  great  sums  seem  like  a 
boy’s  pocket  money  by  the  side  of  the  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  the  American  farmer.  Here  are  some 
of  the  items  of  American  farm  products  sent  to  foreign 
countries  in  1898 : 


Cattle . . 

Hay . 

....$1,151,273 

6,176  569 

Hops . 

....  2,642,779 

Corn . 

Bacon . 

Oats . 

..  20.632,914 

Ham . 

Wheat . 

Salt  pork.... 

....  4.906,961 

Wheat  flour. . . 

Lard . 

...  .39,710,672 

Cotton . 

Butter . 

....  3,864,765 

Fruits . 

Cheese . 

These  figures  make  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  to  Spain 
seem  like  a  small  affair.  Why,  the  exports  in  ham 
and  hay  alone  would  pay  the  entire  bill.  So  would 
the  eggs  laid  in  one  month  by  American  hens.  Uncle 
Sam  could  settle  this  little  bill  by  selling  five  per  cent 
of  his  horses,  20  per  cent  of  his  mules,  three  per  cent 


of  his  cattle,  or  12  per  cent  of  his  hogs.  It  is  a  mighty 
good  thing  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  farmer.  Some  of  his 
young  folks  who  have  gone  to  handle  his  goods  in 
factory  or  town  seem  to  think  they  are  more  import¬ 
ant  than  the  old  gentleman  himself.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  basis  of  Uncle  Sam's  wealth  is  now,  and  always 
will  be,  in  the  land. 


We  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  really  means  anything,  when  it  gets  into  law. 
No  law  seems  to  be  understandable  to  the  average 
layman.  The  question  of  the  army  canteen  has  long 
been  a  bone  of  contention.  Temperance  advocates 
have  protested  long  and  vehemently  against  what  has 
often  been  shown  to  be  a  demoralizing  agency,  the 
army  dramshop.  The  business  has  been  driven  out  of 
the  navy  by  the  action  of  Secretary  Long,  all  honor 
to  him  !  The  last  Congress  expressly  provided,  “  No 
officer  or  private  soldier  shall  be  detailed  to  sell  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks,  as  a  bartender  or  otherwise,  in  any 
post,  exchange  or  canteen ;  neither  shall  any  other 
person  be  required  or  allowed  to  sell  such  liquors  in 
any  encampment  or  fort,  or  on  any  premises  used  for 
military  purposes  by  the  United  States.”  Seems  plain 
English  enough,  doesn’t  it  ?  The  ordinary  mind,  un¬ 
befuddled  by  legal  lore  or  the  intoxication  of  high 
position,  would  conclude  that  that  put  a  stop  to  the 
whole  business.  But  we  have  an  Attorney-General 
of  these  United  States,  Griggs  by  name,  one  of  whose 
duties  is  to  interpret  (?)  the  law.  His  expansive  mind 
has  led  him  to  promulgate  the  “opinion”  that  “  it 
would  be  lawful  and  appropriate  for  the  managers  of 
the  post  exchanges  to  employ  civilians  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.”  And  there  you  have  it.  The  law  says  plainly 
that  a  certain  thing  shall  not  be  done,  and  the 
Attorney-General  says  that  it  may  lawfully  be  done. 
In  the  words  of  a  one-time  statesman  :  “  Where  are 
we  at  ?  ” 


BREVITIES. 

“CUTTING  A  WIDE  SWATH.” 

[see  first-page  illustration.] 

They  come— the  smart  Ben  Davis  and  the  proud  Miss  Kleffer 
Pear; 

The  swath  they  cut  fills  all  the  road  whene’er  they  take  the  air. 
No  use,  old  Brother  Baldwin,  Sister  Spitzenburg,  stand  back, 
Climb  on  the  fence  there,  Duchess,  when  these  bluffers  take  the 
track. 

You  may  be  sound  and  honest,  with  a  taste  almost  Divine, 

But  then  your  clothes  are  shabby — see  those  gaudy  creatures 
shine ! 

The  arm  of  Mr.  Market  steals  around  Miss  Kieffer’s  waist; 

She’s  handsome — we  admit  it,  but  he  takes  no  second  taste. 

She’s  just  a  painted  turnip,  yet  she’ll  capture  any  man 
When  well  preserved  as  ensilage,  with  “  Bartlett  ”  on  the  can! 
We’ll  let  you  pass,  Miss  Kieffer,  if  you’ll  get  yourself  preserved, 
But  only  when  you’re  jailed  inside  a  can  is  praise  deserved. 

Now,  as  for  you,  Ben  Davis,  you  will  act  your  little  play, 

And  fool  old  Mr.  Market,  but  he’ll  find  you  out  some  day. 

Your  clothes  are  mighty  handsome,  and  you’re  like  a  rubber  ball 
For  keeping,  and  your  tree  is  stout— and  there  you  tell  it  all. 

You  think  you’ve  caught  the  foreigner — but  easy,  if  you  please, 
Some  years  ago  we  Yankees  thought  to  feed  the  world  on  cheese , 
And  so  we  skimmed  the  richness  out,  and  filled  the  boxes  full 
With  filthy  fat— Miss  Canada  now  trades  with  Mr.  Bull. 

They  like  your  color  over  there,  you’re  jaunty  and  you’re  spruce, 
But  what  they  pay  their  money  for  is  mellow  apple  juice  ; 

And  some  day  they’ll  “get  onto  you  ”,  and  understand  your  game. 
And  then  poor  old  Ben  Davis  will  go  sneaking  by  in  shame, 
Ranked  only  poor  pie  apple.  Come,  old  Baldwin,  don’t  you  cry, 
Ben  Davis  holds  his  head  up  now,  but  wait  till  by  and  by. 

Talked  out— air-drained. 

Wrinkles  are  “head  lines  ”. 

It  takes  faith  and  hope  to  make  a  trial  balance. 

No  one  can  keep  a  good  man  down— but  himself. 

Of  all  the  remedies  that  grapple  with  indigestion,  give  me— 
apple. 

A  “  smother  ”  crop  is  more  likely  to  mother  than  to  kill  Quack 
grass. 

To  build  up  your  “cheek,”  break  down  the  power  to  be  lowly 
and  meek. 

In  time  of  rain,  prepare  for  drought— plant  corn  to  help  the 
pasture  out. 

Investing  in  an  untried  variety  or  tool  is  always  more  or  less  of 
a  risk  and  gamble. 

One  stern  and  honest  critic  that  we  know  is  just  and  fair,  will 
spall  a  hundred  flatterers  and  leave  us  lots  to  spare. 

Few  people  rank  the  hen  as  a  grazing  animal,  yet  she  will  make 
a  good  living  on  green  grass  and  bugs— or  on  grass  alone. 

Wives  of  men  should  oft  remind  them,  that  their  lives  are  not 
sublime,  otherwise  we’re  sure  to  find  them  dawdling  on  the  sands 
of  time. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  says  that  he  has  no  use  for  the  “  fool  reform¬ 
er”.  Well,  he  seems  to  have  use  for  Hamilton  Busbey— at  least, 
he  keeps  him  in  office. 

A  mighty  unfortunate  thing— when  a  man  gets  an  idea  that  a 
law  ought  to  be  passed  to  benefit  those  who  are  already  getting 
the  best  of  life’s  deal. 

If  the  buds  of  a  peach  tree  bloom  when  twigs  are  taken  into 
the  house,  is  it  a  sure  sign  that  the  tree  is  all  right?  No.  The 
bark  around  the  body  may  be  destroyed. 

The  latest  proposed  scheme  is  to  export  our  criminals  to  one  of 
the  Spanish  islands,  and  leave  them  to  govern  themselves!  By 
the  way,  we  haven’t  conquered  those  islands  yet! 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  subscriber  in  the  Klondike  region.  He  sent 
a  letter  from  Dawson  on  February  28,  which  was  48  days  in 
reaching  us.  His  letter  would  make  one  think  that  the  Klondike 
is  better  to  think  about  than  to  visit. 
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UNCLE  SAM’S  NEW  ISLANDS. 

A  SANDWICH  OF  VOLCANO  AND  SKA. 

yf  Farmer's  Opinion  of  Its  Agricultural  Value. 

Pabt  II. 

Terrible  Insects. — “You,  doubtless,  had  time  to 
see  some  of  their  insect  pests.  I  have  heard  they  have 
plenty  of  them?  ” 

“So  they  have.  They  seem  to  have  all  that  we 
have,  and  some  besides.  I  saw  a  few  trees  that  had 
been  killed  by  some  kind  of  scale  insect.  The  orange, 
lemon  and  lime  trees  have  Black  aphides  and  other 
pests.  It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  a  clean  tree.  People 
pay  but  little  attention  to  them.” 

“  Don’t  they  have  an  occasional  mosquito  ?  ” 

“  Mosquitoes  are  plentiful  at  all  times.  There  is  a 
day  kind,  and  one  for  the  night.  One  is  darker  than 
the  other.  They  are  so  bold  at  Honolulu  that  chickens, 
birds,  etc.,  must  be  under  mosquito  netting  or  die. 
Every  one  sleeps  under  mosquito  bars.  Away  from 
the  rice  and  taro  patches,  up  the  mountains  or  on  the 
windward  sides  of  the  mountains,  they  are  not  so  bad. 
There  are  some  other  insects  that  trouble  the  people. 
There  are  always  some  roaches  in  the  houses.” 

“  What  other  tormentors  have  they  ?  ” 

“  They  have  a  big  spider,  and  sometimes  centipedes 
and  scorpions  in  the  houses.  But  there  are  no  snakes.” 

Mixed  Population. — “What  did  you  think  of  the 
people  ?” 

‘  •  The  population  ; s,  indeed,  a  mixed  mess  of  natives, 
or  Kanakas,  and  all  sorts  of  foreigners,  mostly  Chi¬ 
nese  and  .Japanese  plantation  laborers.  I  met  some 
very  nice,  intelligent  people.  Only  those  who  took 
oath  to  support  the  government  can  vote,  and  they 
are  only  8,000  out  of  109,000  population.  If  all  could 
vote,  the  white  man  would  go  in  a  hurry.  The  natives 
love  ease — to  have  a  good  time,  are  happy-go-lucky 
mortals,  and  will  never  give  the  government  much 
trouble ;  but  they  do  not  think  the  white  man  has 
treated  them  right.  They  will  give  you  anything  for 
the  asking.  You  could  not  go  where  you  would  be 
better  treated.  You  would  think  they  are  generous 
if  you  had  my  experience.  The  whites  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  free  and  easy  spirit.” 

“  Would  you  want  to  live  there  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  I  would  not.  It  is  a  good  place  to  visit,  to 
see  the  strange  sights,  the  tropical  vegetation,  strange 
fruits,  eDjoy  the  climate,  etc  ,  for  a  few  months,  but 
to  stay  there,  no.  Neither  is  it  so  big  and  wonderful 
a  place  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  think. 
Most  writers  have  overdrawn  things.  One  is  likely  to 
do  so  at  first  sight.  A  white  man  would  not  be  re¬ 
spected  who  worked  at  anything  but  the  skilled 
trades.” 

“  Is  it  likely  that  this  group  of  islands  will  soon  be¬ 
come  fit  to  be  one  of  the  States  of  our  Union  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not.  Each  class  of  people  there,  and  there 
are  many,  has  its  own  interests,  or  supposed  interests, 
at  stake.  The  people  are  not  fit  to  vote,  and  don’t 
care  to  be  fit,  as  a  rule.  So  they  have  a  good  time, 
they  care  little  about  public  affairs.  We  have  the 
islands  now,  indebtedness  and  all,  and  they  have 
shoved  their  future  management  on  to  us.  If  I  had 
been  one  of  the  white  people  there,  I  would  have 
worked  for  the  same  end.”  h.  e.  van  deman. 


ODD  THINGS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  RIGHT  SOIL  TEMPERATURE. 

Must  Warm  Quickly. — In  the  early  Spring,  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  soil  is  held  down  by  the 
low  temperature  of  the  deeper  subsoil,  and  so  great 
is  this  effect,  that  unless  a  deep  seed-bed  for  early 
planting  has  been  thoroughly  prepared,  the  soil  will 
be  too  cold  for  rapid  germination,  and  weak  plants 
are  likely  to  be  the  result.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
gained  by  a  thoroughly-prepared  feed-bed  is  the  se¬ 
curing  of  a  warmer  soil  than  would  otherwise  be  pos¬ 
sible.  When  the  farmer  once  understands  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this,  and  how  the  higher  temperature  is 
secured,  he  will  then  be  more  particular  about  it,  and 
be  sure  to  secure  the  desired  condition. 

Small  grains  like  oats,  barley  and  wheat  do  not 
sprout  quickly  and  produce  vigorous  plants  unless  the 
soil  temperature  is  first  brought  up  to.  at  least,  60  de¬ 
grees  F.  Undisturbed  soil  in  the  Spring  will  main¬ 
tain  a  temperature  as  low  as  55  and  50  degrees,  and 
even  45  degrees  quite  late  at  a  depth  as  shallow  as 
four  to  six  inches.  When  a  farmer  goes  into  his  field 
to  sow  grain  with  a  drill  without  first  preparing  the 
ground,  as  is  done  in  many  cases  where  the  chief 
thought  is  to  get  the  seed  in  early,  no  matter  how,  the 
seed  is  dropped  directly  upon  the  undisturbed  cold 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill  furrow,  while  a  layer 
of  loose  non-conducting  soil  over  it  shuts  off  the  sun, 
and  thus  places  the  seed  under  the  very  conditions 
which  tend  to  keep  the  temperature  low.  More  than 
this,  the  poorly-prepared  seed-bed  has  had  the  surface 
made  very  uneven  without  forming  a  proper  mulch, 
and  this  hastens  the  loss  of  water  from  the  soil,  and 


at  the  same  time  and  in  consequence  of  it,  holds  the 
temperature  much  lower  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  so  that  not  only  is  there  a  needless  waste  of 
water,  but  the  soil  is  kept  unnecessarily  cold. 

Wetting  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  dry  air  lowers 
its  temperature  often  as  much  as  15  to  20  degrees,  by 
simply  using  up  its  heat  to  evaporate  the  water  ;  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  soil  when  water  evaporates 
rapidly  from  it.  I  have  often  measured  a  difference 
in  surface  temperature  of  soil  equal  to  12  degrees  F., 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  water  is  evaporating  faster 
from  one  soil  surface  than  from  another,  temperatures 
in  April  being  lowered,  in  some  cases,  from  65%  to  54 
degrees.  The  time  for  haste  in  the  Spring  is  in  get¬ 
ting  the  seed-bed  ready  rather  than  in  putting  the 
seed  in  the  ground. 

Stirring  Warms  the  Soil. — When  a  disk  harrow 
or  other  tool  has  been  used  on  a  Fall-plowed  field,  or 
on  corn  stubble  to  prepare  it  for  small  grain,  stirring 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  there  is 
formed  a  perfect  mulch  which  prevents  the  cold  mois¬ 
ture  from  deep  in  the  ground  rising  rapidly  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  lost  by  evaporation,  and  thus  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  cold.  Every  farmer  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
thoroughly-stirred  soil  rapidly  dries  in  the  Spring, 
and  as  soon  as  it  has  become  dry,  it  also  becomes 
warmer  through  the  direct  absorption  of  sunshine. 
Further  than  this,  having  made  the  upper  soil  open 
and  loose,  it  does  not  lose  its  heat  as  rapidly  by  hav¬ 
ing  it  conducted  downward  to  the  cold  soil  below,  for 
the  reason  that  its  open  structure  makes  it  a  poorer 
conductor ;  its  temperature,  therefore,  rises  higher, 
making  it  possible  to  sow  earlier  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  prudent  to  do.  Then  when  the  grain  is 
dropped  into  the  mellow  and  drier  soil,  cut  off  from  the 
cold  soil  below,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  bring 
the  temperature  up  to  the  degree  of  healthy  and  rapid 
germination,  it  is  plain  that  much  better  conditions, 
so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  are  quite  certain 
to  be  secured.  F.  h.  king. 

Wisconsin  Experiment^Station. 


Telephones  in  Rockingham  County,  Va. — Three 
years  ago,  we  organized  a  mutual  telephone  system 
in  our  county.  There  were  other  systems  here  which 
rented  the  ’phones  in  the  usual  way.  But  there  were 
a  number  of  people,  I  for  one,  who  wanted  ’phones, 
but  could  not  pay  the  rent ;  so  when  the  mutual  com¬ 
pany  was  organized,  our  people  took  readily  to  that 
idea.  We  started  very  small,  but  now  have  about 
500  ’phones.  We  like  our  system.  Our  central  office 
is  located  at  Harrisonburg,  our  county  seat.  Indi¬ 
viduals  in  a  community  form  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
pany  (known  as  a  local  company),  and  build  the  line 
to  the  switchboard.  Each  stockholder  buys  and  owns 
his  ’phone.  All  the  local  companies  together  consti¬ 
tute  the  general  company,  which  meets  annually. 
Each  local  company  elects  a  committeeman  annually; 
these  committeemen  constitute  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  general  company.  We  think  we  have  an 
admirable  system  and  a  most  excellent  service.  One 
of  the  nice  points  is  that  we  have  it  at  cost.  Tele¬ 
phones  in  our  community  have  become  a  necessity, 
and  one  does  not  appreciate  the  convenience  of  a 
’phone  till  he  has  one  in  his  house.  I  have  not  heard 
of  one  having  a  ’phone  put  in  and  taken  out. 

C.  D.  WENGER. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic. — Secretary  Alger  returned  from  his  Cuban  trip  April 
14.  He  emphatically  denied  the  statement  that  he  is  to  resign  his 
office.  .  .  Croker,  the  Tammany  boss,  testified  before  the 

Mazet  Committee  April  14.  He  candidly  admitted  that  he  and  his 
party  were  out  for  spoils,  and  that  he  believed  in  the  spoils 
system.  .  .  Attorney-General  Monnett,  of  Ohio,  has  filed  in 

the  Supreme  Court  a  bill  of  information  concerning  the  alleged 
attempt  to  bribe  him  in  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  litigation.  Monnett  says  he  was  offered  8400,000  to  drop  the 
prosecution.  .  .  While  engaged  in  clearing  snow  from  the 

Great  Northern  track  near  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  14,  a  rotary  plow 
with  crew  of  five  men,  was  struck  by  an  avalanche,  and  hurled 
1  000  feet  down  the  mountain.  One  man  was  killed  and  three 
others  mortally  wounded.  .  .  There  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 

in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  April  16.  .  .  The  cruiser  Raleigh, 

from  Manila,  arrived  at  New  York  April  16,  receiving  a  tremen¬ 
dous  ovation.  .  .  Rivers  are  rising  in  many  parts  of  the  West; 
the  breaking  ice  forms  gorges  which  back  up  the  water,  and  life 
and  property  are  threatened  both  in  Wisconsin  and  South  Dakota. 
.  .  .  April  17  a  terrific  blizzard  was  raging  throughout  the 

Black  Hills.  .  .  A  gas  explosion  at  Denver,  Col.,  seriously  in¬ 

jured  nine  firemen  April  17.  .  .  At  Alexandria,  Ind.,  the  plate- 
glass  workers  are  out  on  strike,  and  serious  trouble  is  feared. 
Gov.  Mount  is  determined  to  maintain  order,  but  says  he  will  not 
permit  the  glass  companies  to  bring  bodies  of  armed  men  into 
the  State.  .  .  The  coroner’s  jury  examining  into  the  deaths  in 

the  recent  labor  riot  at  Pana,  Ill.,  fail  to  fix  any  blame.  .  . 

Crude  petroleum  on  the  surface  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  River  caught  fire  April  17,  setting  fire  to  three  railroad 
bridges,  and  endangering  shipping.  .  .  Thomas  B.  Reed  has 

decided  to  leave  Congress,  and  will  practice  law  in  New  York. 
He  has  been  in  Congress  20  years,  and  has  been  Speaker  during 
five  terms.  .  .  April  20,  early  in  the  evening,  five  armed  men 
held  up  a  tailor  on  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  looting  the 
store  and  loading  an  express  wagon  with  their  plunder.  The 


street  was  crowded,  but  the  robbers  got  away  without  molesta¬ 
tion.  .  .  A  cyclone  passed  over  Holt  County,  Mo.,  April  19, 

doing  much  damage  to  property.  It  was  followed  by  flood.  .  . 

Zinc  ore  has  broken  previous  records  by  going  up  to  855  a  ton. 

.  .  .  Two  counterfeiters  were  arrested  in  Philadelphia  April 

19;  they  are  heads  of  a  gang  setting  in  circulation  spurious  notes 
of  unusual  cleverness.  They  were  arranging  to  run  a  paper  mill 
of  their  own,  and  to  make  counterfeits  by  the  ton.  .  .  The  case 
of  ex-Senator  C^uay  was  given  to  the  jury  April  20.  He  was  de¬ 
clared  innocent,  and  is  appointed  Senator.  Two  jurors  voted  for 
conviction,  but  yielded  after  an  all-night  session.  .  .  Gustave 

Peterson,  an  old  beggar,  was  arrested  In  New  York  April  21.  He 
had  8153.70  in  his  pockets,  and  had  deposited  $10  a  day  in  banks 
for  the  past  six  months. 

Army  and  Supplies.— April  13,  Rudolph  K.  Spicer,  of  the 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  that  served  in  Porto  Rico,  was 
a  witness  before  the  Army  Court  of  Inquiry.  Spicer  said  that  he 
is  a  professional  embalmer  and  funeral  director  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  He  had  observed  crystalline  scales  on  the  surface  of  re¬ 
frigerated  beef  issued  to  the  men  of  his  regiment  in  Porto  Rico- 
The  meat  also  had  a  greenish  color.  Replying  to  questions  of 
Major  Lee,  the  witness  said  that  the  crystals  on  the  beef  brought 
to  his  mind  a  recollection  of  the  use  of  boraclc  acid  in  the  em¬ 
balming  process.  The  crystals  on  the  beef  appeared  more  gen¬ 
erally  m  the  cuts  of  the  meat,  where  the  tissue  was  broken  apart. 
He  said  that,  in  the  process  of  embalming  bodies,  boracic  acid 
was  usually  used  on  parts  of  the  flesh  where  it  had  cracked  open. 
As  to  canned  roast  beef,  the  soldiers  found  it  unsatisfactory, 
and  often  rejected  It.  It  was  frequently  spoiled,  and  could  not 
be  eaten.  He  said  he  ate  some  of  the  refrigerated  beef  in  Porto 
Rico  once  only.  It  had  a  peculiar  taste,  and  made  him  ill.  Dr. 
Bigeiow,  a  chemist  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
stated  that  the  canned  roast  beef  contained  more  nourishment 
than  fresh  beef.  Dr.  Bigelow  also  contradicted  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Currie  regarding  the  presence  of  boric  and  salicylic  acids  in 
the  meat.  April  15,  Col.  Charles  Smart,  Deputy  Surgeon-General 
of  the  army,  testified  to  recent  examinations  made  by  him  of 
some  samples  of  canned  roast  beef.  The  analysis  had  shown 
an  average  of  17  or  18  per  cent  of  proteids.  Prof.  W.  O  Atwater, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Wesleyan  University,  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  upon  examinations  made  by  him  of  a  number  of  specimens 
of  canned  roast  beef.  His  analysis  failed  to  disclose  any  evidence 
of  boric  or  salicylic  acid.  He  detailed  his  experiments  in  feeding 
several  young  men  on  the  canned  beef.  Their  diet,  limited 
though  It  was,  was  still  more  varied  than  that  of  soldiers.  Still 
each  of  the  men  bad  experiences  which  were  more  or  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  when  eating  the  meat.  Asked  what  would  be  his  con¬ 
clusion  if  he  had  known  of  an  instance  in  which  canned  meat 
had  been  supplied  to  men,  and  95  per  cent  of  them  had  refused 
to  eat  it  when  hungry,  Prof.  Atwater  replied  promptly  that  he 
would  “try  to  get  some  other  food.”  Col.  J.  F.  Weston  said  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  throw  overboard  150,000  pounds  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Tomatoes,  however,  were  landed  soon  after  the  army  at 
Santiago,  and  potatoes  not  much  later.  There  was  more  bacon 
than  roast  beef  landed,  but  the  beef  packages  were  neater,  and 
the  packers  preferred  to  forward  it.  There  was  always  more 
food  on  shore  than  could  be  forwarded,  and  for  this  reason,  if 
the  army  had  been  much  farther  inland,  it  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back. 

Cuba.— The  death  rate  in  Havana  has  greatly  diminished,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  sanitary  work  of  the  American  authorities.  .  .  It  Is 
announced  that  American  mining  prospectors  have  located  six 
gold  mines  in  the  Holguin  district.  These  mines  are  old  Indian 
workings,  and  are  said  to  be  vrry  rich.  Two  copper  mines  have 
been  located  in  the  Cobre  district.  .  .  The,  town  of  Caimito, 
seven  miles  from  Havana,  was  attacked  and  looted  by  bandits 
April  14.  The  attack  was  made  by  over  30  well-armed  bandits, 
the  garrison  of  the  town  consisting  of  only  eight  Cuban  soldiers 
and  their  sergeant.  They  fought  desperately,  but  were  overpow¬ 
ered,  and  the  bandits  then  looted  the  entire  town  It  is  said  that 
the  bandits  were  Cuban  soldiers;  but  Cubans  declare  they  were 
Spanish.  People  in  outlying  towns  are  taking  refuge  in  Havana, 
owing  to  the  repeated  crimes  of  bandits.  .  .  During  a  ball 
game  in  Havana,  April  15,  an  American  negro  attacked  a  police¬ 
man  with  a  knife.  A  general  fight  occurred,  American  soldiers 
attacking  the  police  to  release  the  prisoner.  ,  .  Gen.  Lee  has 
sent  out  a  troop  of  cavalry,  to  capture  bandits  in  the  Province  of 
Havana.  Many  army  officers  regret  the  withdrawal  of  volun¬ 
teers  before  a  strong  force,  of  regulars  has  been  sent  to  replace 
them.  The  people  are  restless  and  insolent,  and  the  disbanding 
of  the  Cuban  army  will  let  loose  a  number  of  turbulent  charac¬ 
ters.  It  Is  felt  that  martial  law  will  be  needed  in  the  country 
districts.  .  .  During  a  parade  in  honor  of  Gen.  Gomez,  at  Man¬ 
zanillo,  April  19,  a  bomb  was  thrown  into  the  crowd,  killingthree 
persons  and  wounding  many  others.  It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
conspirators  who  are  opposed  to  Gomez.  .  .  Secretary  Alger 
has  issued  an  order  extending  the  time  for  payment  of  mort¬ 
gages  two  years.  This  gives  a  chance  to  the  planters,  and  en¬ 
courages  a  kindlier  feeling  toward  the  United  States.  .  .  Sant¬ 
iago  is  still  agitated  over  the  arrangement  of  municipal  taxes. 

Philippines.— The  insurgents,  followed  by  Gen.  Lawton,  are 
retreating  northward.  Two  army  gunboats  are  abreast  of  the 
troops;  April  12  they  shelled  the  hillsides,  and  dislodged  insur¬ 
gents  who  had  killed  five  North  Dakota  sharpshooters  from 
cover.  .  .  The  transport  Sheridan  has  arrived  at  Manila,  and 
reports  nine  deaths  from  pneumonia  and  the  disappearance  of 
Lieut.  R.  A.  Meyer  from  the  ship.  .  .  Gen.  Lawton  captured 
Calamba  April  14.  .  .  April  12  the  cruiser  Yorktown  was  sent 
to  Luzon  to  secure  the  release  of  Spaniards  who  were  surrounded 
by  insurgents.  Lieut.  Gillmore  and  14  men  were  ambushed  and 
captured  by  the  insurgents ;  their  fate  is  unknown.  .  .  There 
was  a  skirmish  near  Taguig  April  20,  the  insurgents  following 
American  tactics  in  forming  a  skirmish  line.  The  enemy  was 
driven  back  after  a  sharp  fight.  Large  reenforcements  are  to  be 
sent  to  Manila,  increasing  the  number  of  regulars  to  27,000. 
Many  of  the  volunteers  desire  to  return. 

Samoa. — An  agreement  has  been  made  concerning  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  inquire  into  conditions  in  Samoa.  Germany  agrees  that 
instructions  to  the  commission  may  include  inquiry  into  the  acts 
of  German  officials  at  Apia. 

General  Foreign  News  —Riotous  negroes  set  fire  to  the  town 
of  La  Pointe-it-Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  and  a  race  war  is  in  progress. 
Guadeloupe  is  one  of  the  largest  Caribbean  Islands,  and  belongs 
to  France.  .  .  A  great  earthquake  shock  did  much  damage  in 
Argentina,  April  13.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  volcanic  eruption, 
and  several  lives  weye  lost.  .  .  The  estate  of  Baroness  de 
Hirsch,  who  died  April  1,  is  estimated  at  $125,000,000.  Of  this 
8100,000,000  is  devoted  to  charities,  $1,200,000  being  left  to  the  Hirsch 
Charities  in  New  York.  .  .  The  United  States  cruiser  Detroit 
has  reached  Greytown,  Nicaragua.  The  Americans  at  Bluefields 
are  in  immediate  need  of  aid. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

Painted  quills  are  seen  on  many  of 
the  new  outing  hats.  The  style  started 
with  polka-dotted  quills,  which  have 
been  worn  to  some  extent  all  Winter  ; 
now,  in  addition  to  the  dots,  such  em¬ 
blems  as  tennis  rackets,  golf  sticks, 
hunters’  horns,  etc.,  are  painted  on  the 
quills. 

* 

A  woman  who  follows  the  gentle  pro¬ 
fession  of  lion-tamer  in  a  circus  recently 
obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  on 
the  ground  of  excessive  cruelty.  This 
shows  that  a  woman  may  be  able  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  yet  fail  in  the 
guidance  of  a  mere  man  !  Perhaps  she 
tried  lion-taming  methods  on  her  hus¬ 
band,  which  we  consider  inadvisable, 
save  in  exceptional  cases. 

* 

Mention  was  made  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  last  week,  of  the  faults  of  the 
oil  stove.  According  to  our  experience, 
there  are  some  oil  stoves  that  are  always 
unsatisfactory,  ill-smelling  and  danger¬ 
ous.  If  improperly  cared  for,  dirty  as 
to  wick  and  burner,  any  oil  stove  will 
be  offensive,  like  a  badly-trimmed  lamp. 
But  a  really  good  make,  kept  clean,  the 
wick  renewed  or  cleaned  before  it  be¬ 
comes  too  short  or  dirty,  there  is  no 
odor,  and  no  more  danger  than  in  using 
an  oil  lamp.  We  have  used  oil  stoves 
for  several  years,  and  find  them  a  great 
comfort  during  severe  weather. 

* 

The  new  styles  in  men’s  outing  shirts 
so  far  shown  are  so  loud  in  design  and 
color  that  they  look  like  colored  supple¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  women  are  not  to  be 
outdone,  and  have  risen  to  assert  their 
rights  to  be  the  gaudiest  of  the  sexes. 
While  purple  and  yellows  will  be  the 
reigning  solid  colors  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  a  woolen  man  says  that  the  looms 
are  now  at  work  on  about  the  loudest 
and  gaudiest  p’aids  for  women’s  wear 
that  have  ever  been  put  on  the  market, 
and  that  the  rule  is,  apparently,  going 
to  be,  the  louder  the  plaid  the  nearer  it 
will  be  to  the  height  of  the  fashion. 
Patterns  will  be  large,  and  the  color 
combinations  the  most  striking,  even 
more  showy  than  the  golf  plaids  in 
which  the  fair  female  has  reveled  to  a 
slight  extent  in  the  past. 

* 

The  wearing  of  bloomers  or  knicker¬ 
bockers,  without  skirts,  by  wheel  women, 
which  prevailed  a  few  seasons  ago,  has 
passed  away  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  while  the  style  existed,  some 
wearers  of  this  costume  were  mortified 
and  annoyed  by  the  refusal  of  restaurant 
keepers,  in  a  few  instances,  to  serve 
them,  owing  to  prejudice  against  their 
attire.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
England,  recently,  no  less  a  person  than 
Viscountess  Harberton,  president  of  the 
Rational  Dress  Society,  brought  suit 
against  an  innkeeper  for  refusing  to  serve 
her  with  a  meal  when  in  her  cycling 
suit,  which  included  knickerbockers,  but 
no  skirt.  Lady  Harberton  has  been  de¬ 
voting  herself  for  years  to  the  subject  of 
dress  reform,  and  she  has  the  courage  of 
her  convictions,  regarding  knickerbock¬ 
ers  as  the  only  rational  costume  for  out¬ 
door  exercise.  The  innkeeper,  also  a 
woman,  had  the  courage  of  her  convic¬ 
tions,  also,  and  while  fully  aware  of  the 
viscountess’s  rank  and  social  standing, 
it  was  the  rule  of  her  house  not  to  serve 
women  cyclists  who  dispensed  with 
skirts.  Her  reason  for  this  rule  was 
that  her  inn  was  on  a  much-frequented 
highway  and,  if  she  did  not  observe 
such  restriction,  she  would  be  compelled 
to  entertain  daringly-dressed  women  of 
objectionable  character,  and  would  thus 


lose  a  better  class  of  customers.  The 
jury  took  the  same  view  as  the  innkeeper, 
and  Lady  Harberton  lost  her  case. 

* 

One  would  think  a  postage  stamp  a 
very  innocent  and  innoxious  thing,  yet 
English  papers  report  the  case  of  a  little 
girl  who,  having  fallen  and  hurt  her 
knee,  applied  to  the  injury  a  piece  of 
postage  stamp,  which  caused  blood  poi¬ 
soning,  resulting  in  pneumonia,  which 
caused  her  death.  In  another  fatality, 
resulting  in  lockjaw,  a  nurseryman’s 
helper  tripped  over  a  cold  frame,  and 
fell,  wounding  h’s  leg  very  slightly. 
Lockjaw  set  in  the  next  day,  resulting 
fatally. 

found  in  the  ground,  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  attending  this  latter  case,  that  the 
contact  with  the  earth  had  induced  the 
fatal  disease,  the  injury  itself  being  of 
the  most  trifling  character. 

* 

A  St.  Louis  justice  recently  rendei  ed 
the  decision  that,  in  some  cases,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  a  husband  to  slap  his 
wife.  He  staged  that  he  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  friend  of  wife  beaters,  but 
if  the  wife  failed  to  recognize  the  hus¬ 
band’s  position  in  household  manage¬ 
ment,  and  contradicted  his  authority,  he 
might  discipline  her  with  a  slap.  It  is 
related  that,  a  century  ago,  an  English 
judge  ruled  that  a  husband  might  legally 
correct  his  wife  with  a  rod  no  thicker 
than  his  honor’s  thumb,  whereupon  the 
wives  of  that  circuit  sent  a  deputation  to 
ascertain  the  exact  thickness  of  the 
judicial  unit  of  measurement.  In  the 
modern  instance  alluded  to,  the  wives  of 
St.  Louis  might  get  a  dynamometer 
record  of  the  exact  force  permitted  to  a 
disciplinary  slap. 

* 

A  blooming  cactus  plant  recently  re¬ 
sulted  in  serious  injury  to  its  owner. 
The  plant  was  placed  in  an  open  win¬ 
dow,  and  a  sudden  breeze  blew  some  of 
the  pollen  into  the  eyes  of  its  owner, 
who  was  bending  over  the  plant.  In¬ 
flammation  resulted,  and  the  effects 
were  so  serious  as  to  require  careful 
treatment  by  a  physician.  It  does  not 
follow  necessarily  that  the  pollen  of  a 
cactus  possesses  actual  poisonous  qual¬ 
ities  greater  than  those  of  other  plants, 
for  the  pollen  of  many  different  flowers 
proves  extremely  irritating  to  the  mu¬ 
cous  membranes  lining  the  air  passages. 
Golden  rod  is  very  irritating  to  many 
persons  ;  the  common  ragweed  is  another 
offender,  and  in  fact,  complaint  is  made, 
by  some  sufferers,  of  all  flowers  whose 
pollen  flies  readily  in  dustlike  form. 

# 

An  Arizona  paper  states  that  an  out- 
of-town  school  trustee  recently  visited 
the  county  superintendent  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  legal  way  to  head  off 
their  school  teacher.  Said  he  : 

We  hired  her  fer  six  months.  The  time  wcz  up 
las’ Friday.  I  tole  her  a  couple  o’ weeks  afore 
that  I  guessed  we  wouldn’t  have  more’n  a  six- 
months’  term;  thet  the  money  was  ’bout  all  gone, 
an’  we’d  have  to  git  some  furnicher  and  make 
some  repairs  about  the  schoolhouse,  so  we 
wouldn’t  have  no  more  school  this  year.  But  she 
was  loaded  fer  me  an’  told  me  she’d  been  to 
town  and  seen  Mr.  Fulton,  an’  he  told  her  ther’ 
was  money  ’nough  for  four  weeks  more  and 
ther’d  still  be  about  $30  left.  Nothin’  we  could 
say’d  shake  her,  an’ she  just  keeps  on  teachin’, 
an’  goodness  knows  when  she’ll  stop.  I  s’pose 
when  the  money  runs  out.  She’s  on’y  got  four 
scholars,  an’  three  of  ’em  comes  from  where 
she’s  boardin’.  All  the  Mexicans  is  quit,  an’  one 
man  tuk  his  children  out  after  they’d  been  agoin’ 
three  months.  He  said  they  didn’t  know  es  much 
es  they  did  when  they  started  in.  If  they’d  kept 
on  till  the  end  o’  the  term,  they’d  forgot  how  to 
read  writin’. 

The  teacher,  however,  appears  to  be 
mistress  of  the  situation,  for  her  con¬ 
tract,  instead  of  specifying  the  length 


of  the  term,  makes  it  contingent  upon 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  teacher’s 
salary.  Such  a  contract  is  often  made 
in  some  rural  districts  and,  when  the 
teacher  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  as  in 
this  case,  the  trustees  are  powerless  to 
dismiss  her  until  the  money  runs  out. 

* 

At  this  season,  many  disgusted  citizens 
who  have  borne  the  rigors  of  the  Winter 
without  harm,  suddenly  begin  to  catch 
cold,  and  acquire  all  the  miseries  of  in¬ 
fluenza.  Colds  seem  peculiarly  the  result 
of  civilization.  Nansen  and  his  lone 
companion,  when  wandering  over  the 
Arctic  ice,  were  almost  in  the  condition 
of  icicles  ;  their  clothes  were  frozen  on 
their  backs,  and  after  they  were  tucked 
in  their  sleeping  bags  at  night,  it  took 
at  least  an  hour  to  thaw  out.  But  they 
never  took  cold  until  they  returned  to 
civilization.  This  appears  to  be  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  Arctic  explorers.  The 


sists  in  outdoor  life,  which  at  once  de¬ 
stroys  disease  germs,  and  strengthens 
the  resisting  power  of  the  constitution. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  valuable  in  giving  immunity  to 
colds.  _ 

Lenten  Days  in  Havana. 

Plain  Food  no  Depbivation  — Even 
a  protracted  Lenten  fast  could  not  be 
very  severe  in  this  tropical  isle  of  always 
simple  living,  pure  air  and  lavish  fruits, 
says  Fannie  B.  Ward  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  If  one  chooses  to  deny  himself 
the  morning  coff  e  or  chocolate,  which 
is  served  with  bread  immediately  on 
rising,  there  are  sweet,  juicy,  incom¬ 
parable  oranges  to  slake  one’s  thirst, 
while  a  golden  Cuban  banana  contains 
nourishment  enough  for  a  full  meal.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  the  old  monks  we  read 
about,  who  lived  on  figs,  raisins  and 
goats’-millc  cheese,  did  not  fare  badly. 
In  this  country,  it  would  be  no  depriva¬ 


tion  to  go  without  butter,  or  the  im¬ 
ported  compound  that  passes  under  that 
honored  name,  for  wagon  grease  and 
soap  fat  are  savory  in  comparison. 

The  Plague  of  Fleas. — If  one  is 
heroically  bent  upon  a  veritable  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  sense  and  spirit  to  atone  for 
some  grievous  sin,  he  might,  perhaps, 
shut  bis  eyes  to  the  small  black  dots 
that  are  sprinkled  through  the  excellent 
roll  allowed  with  his  morning  coffee, 
and  let  them  go  the  natural  way  with 
the  bread,  instead  of  disgustedly  pinch¬ 
ing  them  out  with  their  enveloping 
crumbs,  and  hiding  them  under  his  plate 
rim.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  penance 
of  antique  robustness,  worthy  of  Spain 
in  Inquisition  days — for  every  black  dot 
is  a  flea,  as  recognizable  in  its  minute 
anatomy  and  articulation  as  flies  in  am¬ 
ber.  It,  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
sweet,  light,  well-baked  bread  which  is 
so  creditable  to  Havana  bakeries  could 
possibly  be  made  entirely  without  the 
wicked  flea  which  no  Cuban  pursueth  ; 
since  in  the  daintiest  private  housekeep¬ 
ing  of  the  Island,  the  pestiferous  insects 
make  life  a  burden,  swarming  the  beds, 
the  wardrobes,  the  cane-seat  chairs  and 
couches,  and  even  the  seams  of  the  mar¬ 
ble  floors.  Every  carriage,  car  or  other 
public  vehicle  is  literally  alive  with 
them,  and  one  invariably  returns  from  a 
promenade  with  polka-dotted  hose  and 
undergarments.  It  is  taken  so  much  a 
matter  of  course,  this  pest  of  fleas,  that 
nobody  wonders  when  the  person  to 
whom  he  is  talking  suddenly  retires  for 
a  private  hunt,  or  smiles  to  see  the 
priest  in  the  pulpit  reach  down  to  scratch 
a  leg  in  the  midst  of  prayer  or  exhorta¬ 
tion. 

Palm  Sunday  Penance. — But  on  Palm 
Sunday,  women,  at  least,  may  realize 
that  Lent  is  a  penitential  season.  Think 
of  being  compelled  to  kneel  on  a  hard 
stone  floor  three  hours  at  a  stretch. 
While  some  seats  are  owned  by  the  privi- 


Health  as  Cash  Capital 

DOCTOR  CYRUS  EDSON  has 
an  article  in  this  week’s  number  of 

m  SA  TURD  A  Y 
EVENING  POST 

Showing  to  young  men  the  necessity 
of  steady  nerves  and  good  digestion, 
and  general  good  health,  if  they  want 
to  succeed  in  business  or  a  profession. 


Rear-Admiral  Philip  Hichborn , 

chief  constructor  of  U.  S.  Navy,  has 
a  page  article  on  “  The  Passing 
of  6 Wooden  Walls’” — a  Century  of 
Naval  Progress — also  in  this  number. 

Stories  by  GENERAL  CHARLES  KING, 
HAROLD  FREDERIC  and 
HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE. 

To  be  had  of  All  Newsmen  at  5  Cents  the  Copy 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  bacillus  of  lockjaw  is  modern  treatment  of  consumption  eon- 
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leged  few,  there  are  no  pews  in  Cuban 
churches,  or  chairs  and  kneeling  benches 
for  hire,  as  in  Europe.  The  swellest 
thing  for  ladies  to  the  manor  born  is  to 
have  a  footman,  or  small  black  page  in 
gorgeous  liveries,  to  carry  a  “  prayer 
carpet  ”  and  spread  it  wherever  he  can 
find  room  on  the  church  floor  :  and  then, 
when  the  soft  knees  of  his  mistress  are 
crooked  upon  it,  to  drop  on  one  corner 
behind  her  for  his  own  devotions.  The 
men  of  the  congregation  stand  through¬ 
out  the  services,  leaning  against  the 
walls  in  solid  phalanx,  taking  things 
easy  after  the  manner  of  the  lazy  sex, 
expecting  to  get  into  heaven  on  the 
merits  of  their  daughters,  wives  and 
mothers.  The  women,  however,  instead 
of  rising  to  the  feet  at  intervals,  as  in 
other  countries,  keep  right  on  kneel¬ 
ing  from  start  to  finish,  regardless  of 
bodily  torture,  relieving  the  position 
when  flesh  and  bones  can  endure  no 
more,  by  settling  back  upon  the  heels  in 
a  kind  of  capital  Z  attitude.  Only  a  born 
Havanese  can  do  it  gracefully.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  foreigner  wobbles  sideways 
in  a  demoralized  heap,  and  feels  a  good 
deal  more  like  Cinderella  in  the  ashes 
than  a  decorous  church  communicant. 


Admiral  Kimberley’s  Apology 

MISS  L1BGE  WAS  LITTLE  AND  MRS.  LITTLE 

WAS  LARGE,  AND  THAT  MADE  TROUBLE. 

In  the  recent  bombardment  of  Apia 
and  adjacent  parts  of  Upolu  in  Samoa, 
the  women  of  the  London  Mission  offered 
to  nurse  the  wounded,  says  the  New  York 
Sun  It  is  really  no  new  thing,  for  there 
has  never  been  any  trouble  in  Samoa 
when  the  women  of  the  Mission  have  not 
been  foremost  in  this  good  work.  Ten 
years  ago,  when  there  was  much  greater 
need  of  such  services  than  there  has  been 
this  year,  the  most  helpful  of  the  Mission 
nurses  were  Miss  Large  and  Mrs.  Little. 

Through  one  of  those  dispensations  by 
which  Providence  shows  that  it  is  not 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor,  Miss  Large 
was  a  mere  dot  of  a  woman,  while  Mrs. 
Little  was  carved  in  those  statuesque 
proportions  which  some  of  the  English 
women  assume  after  passing  the  slim¬ 
ness  of  early  youth.  This  complicated 
matters  for  Admiral  Kimberley,  who 
was  constantly  meeting  the  two  nurses. 
He  remembered  the  names,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  he  might  try  to  place  them 
properly,  he  would  assort  them  in  the 
order  of  comparative  dimensions,  and 
address  Miss  Large  as  Miss  Little  and 
Mrs.  Little  as  Mrs.  Large.  Miss  Large 
had  the  saving  grace  to  appreciate  the 
comedy  of  the  situation,  but  Mrs.  Little 
never  could  get  it  through  her  head  why 
there  was  any  reason  short  of  American 
insolence  to  women  why  Admiral  Kim¬ 
berley  should  so  generally  mislay  her 
name.  At  last  one  day  she  felt  that  she 
could  endure  the  studied  insults  no 
longer,  and  sought  the  Admiral  with  the 
intent  to  have  it  out  with  him,  because 
she  thought  that  the  labor  of  mercy  in 
which  she  was  engaged  should  entitle 
her  to  consideration.  She  laid  her  com¬ 
plaint  before  Admiral  Kimberley,  one  of 
the  most  exact  of  the  practitioners  of 
fine  old  naval  courtesy  to  women.  He 
heard  her  through  without  interruption, 
and  then  offered  this  statement  by  way 
of  explanation  or  apology,  as  she  might 
choose  to  consider  it : 

“  Mrs.  Little,  were  you  less  large  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
that  you  are  Little;  but  you  yourself 
must  acknowledge  that,  large  as  you  are, 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  call  you  Little.  You 
know  that  a  large  care  rests  on  me,  and 
I  have  little  time  for  a  little  matter  like 
this.  Bear  with  me  a  little,  and  you  will 
see  what  is  largely  responsible  for  my 
seeming  neglect  to  recall  your  name. 
When  I  meet  you  and  your  excellent  col¬ 
league,  Miss  Large,  I  recognize  you  im¬ 
mediately,  Mrs.  Little.  But  so  long  as 
Miss  Large  is  little,  and  Mrs.  Little  is 
large,  then  my  mind  trips  me.  I  make 
the  natural  mistake  of  calling  MBs  Large 
Miss  Little  and  Mrs.  Little  Mrs.  Large. 


But  now  that  you  have  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  unfortunate  error,  I  shall  not 
make  that  blunder  again.  All  that  I 
shall  have  to  do  is  to  fix  it  in  mind  that 
Little  is  large  and  Large  is  little,  and 
therefore  if  I  call  the  little  one  Large 
and  the  large  one  Little  I  shall  be  all 
right.  Thank  you  so  much  for  setting 
me  right.” 

And  Mrs.  Little  told  her  friends  that  the 
Admiral  was  a  very  exhaustive  thinker. 


From  the  Kitchen  Window. 

April  is  here,  and  once  more  the  vio¬ 
lets  have  been  with  us.  Crocus  and 
snowdrop  were  the  first  to  thrill  us  with 
the  breath  of  Spring,  and  we  find  that 
we  can  look  long  and  wonderingly  at 
this  miracle  fresh  from  the  earth,  for  it 
means  growth  after  the  long  Winter’s 
sleep.  The  white  turkeys  wander  over 
the  garden  seeking  what  they  may  de¬ 
vour,  and  I  sat  quite  calmly  by  my 
kitchen  window,  and  watched  them 
pluck  the  pansies  from  the  bed,  and  eat 
them  wholesale.  What  is  the  use  of  run¬ 
ning  after  them  ?  Iam  tired  of  trying 
to  reform — turkeys — let  them  eat ;  and 
so,  satisfied  with  that  tid-bit,  they  turn 
to  the  tulips,  and'pick  the  tops  off  them. 
It  is  the  eternal  fight  over  again — United 
Slates  and  Cuba — turkey  or  pans'es. 
The  strongest  win,  and  they  will  choose 
to  take  what  best  suits  their  palatep. 
Very  good  scavengers  these  ungainly 
fowls,  but  not  an  ornament  in  the  flow¬ 
er  garden  where  they  persist  in  staying. 

In  the  kitchen,  the  amateur  cook  makes 
a  very  nice  Spring  soup  in  15  minutes, 
with  a  little  stock,  a  little  milk,  some 
parsley  and  asparagus  tops  out  of  the 
garden.  How  good  things  taste  that 
have  grown  in  the  fresh  earth,  when 
once  more  we  get  them  out  of  it.  No 
radishes  so  tender,  no  lettuce  so  crisp  as 
that  grown  in  a  little  nook  that  is  first 
touched  by  the  warm  Spring  sunshine. 
Students  of  hygiene  say  to  use  very  freely 
of  spinach  at  this  season.  I  have  many 
times  written  of  practical  experience  in 
the  use  of  asparagus,  that  prince  of 
vegetables  for  health  and  utility.  We 
have  used  apples  all  Winter  as  a  food, 
baked  for  all  meals.  When  the  children 
come  in  from  a  distant  school,  a  pan  of 
baked  apples  is  there  for  them  to  eat  be¬ 
fore  tea  is  ready  ;  during  the  evening 
hours  of  study,  they  do  not  tire  of  the 
same,  eaten  in  the  interval  of  a  puzzling 
problem. 

A  new  use  to  us  of  sulphite  of  copper 
is  to  spray  the  curtains  in  the  green¬ 
house  that  have  become  affected  with 
mildew.  We  shall  see  whether  it  stops 
the  spreading  of  the  trouble.  Some 
Coquette  des  Alpes  roses  have  bloomed 
all  Winter — clusters  of  them.  Such  beau¬ 
ties  that  they  were,  indeed,  a  lovely 
sight.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  rose. 

We  have  been  using  buckwheat  flour 
for  the  first  time  this  Winter,  made  and 
baked  like  johnny  cake.  The  young 
people  like  it  for  breakfast,  and  it  varies 
the  diet.  annie  l  jack. 


Girls  With  Aspirations. 

The  Ambition  of  Discontent  — Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  contented  woman  ?  I 
can’t  find  any,  says  a  writer  in  a  New 
York  daily.  Every  little  boarding-school 
girl  you  meet  has  “aspirations.”  She 
wants  to  “be  something.”  One  caught 
me  on  an  elevated  train  yesterday.  “I’m 
writing  my  Spring  essay,”  she  said.  “It’s 
on  ‘  Ambition.’  I  keep  urging  every  one 
to  be  something.  Isn’t  it  grand  to  1  be 
something  ’  ?” 

“  It  depends  on  what  the  something 
is,”  said  I — and  I  know  that  girl  hates 
me  for  life. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  California  woman 
the  other  way.  She  is  a  newspaper 
woman.  She  has  worked  hard  and  made 
a  place  for  herself  in  the  city  where  she 
lives  She  has  a  home  there,  and  friends, 
and  if  she  died,  some  one  would  come 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


and  put  a  knot  of  flowers  in  her  hand, 
and  say  something  kind  about  her  to 
tho3e  who  loved  her.  She’s  earning  a 
good  living.  She  has  plenty  of  good 
clothes,  and  enough  to  eat,  and  she  is 
putting  money  in  the  bank  every  week  ; 
but  she  wants  to  “be  something.”  So 
she’s  coming  to  New  York,  to  live  in  a 
hall  bedroom,  and  work  among  strangers, 
and  live  with  people  who  would  not  turn 
their  hands  over  to  help  her  if  she  were 
dying. 

Mistaken  Women. — There’s  another 
girl  I  know.  She’s  an  artist.  She  really 
can  do  things,  clever  things,  and  worth 
the  doing.  She  has  a  charming  home  in 
a  small  western  city.  Her  parents  are 
well-to-do,  and  she  is  the  idol  of  her  little 
circle.  She  quarreled  with  her  people, 
and  left  her  home,  and  she’s  coming  to 
New  York  to  “  be  something.”  The 
something  that  she  will  be  is  a  hard- 
worked,  half- starved,  heart-sick,  embit¬ 
tered  woman,  with  a  dozen  enemies  made 
for  every  success  she  achieves. 

Death  is  a  gentle  friend  compared  to 
discouragement  and  disillusion  and  the 
awful  hea1  t-sinking  that  comes  when 
the  fine  veil  which  makes  the  world  a 
place  of  enchantment  to  every  young 
woman  worth  worrying  over  is  torn 
away.  What  are  the  parents  of  a  girl 
thinking  of  who  allow  her  to  come  to  a 
city  likeNew  York  alone?  Sometimes  it  is 
a  good  thing.  Sometimes  a  girl  who  gets 
discontented  and  who  “yearns  after  a 
higher  life”,  needs  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  good,  vigorous  struggle  for  any 
kind  of  life  at  all  to  bring  her  to  her 
senses. 


for  50c. 

a  yard,  plain  black  Mohair,  54  inches 
wide — fine  lustrous  quality — nothing  so 
wide  and  good  ever  sold  for  near  so  low 
a  price.  Splendid  for  skirts,  gowns, 
bathing  suits,  and  to  make  men’s  Sum¬ 
mer  coats  of. 

38-inch  plain  Black  Mohair  25c.  yard 
— parallel  value  with  the  above  extra 
good  goods. 

Wish  we  could  show  you  a  store  view 
of  the  assotrments  of  fine  Dress  Cottons 
here — 20c.  to  £»Oc. — Dimities,  Tissues, 
Mousselines,  Swisses,  Organdies,  etc. 
Probably  three  or  four  times  as  many  as 
you’ll  find  anywhere  else  tochoose from. 

You’ll  be  pleased  if  you  get  samples, 
and  see  how  perfectly  and  less-pricedly 
we  can  suit  your  preference. 

Lots  of  pretty  wash  goods  10c.,  12 %e. 
15c.  yard. 

New  Corded  Wash  Silks  45c. 

New  Foulards  and  Indias  50c.,  65e., 
75c. — superb  styles. 

Rich  new  corded  Taffetas,  75c. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  received  the  new 
200-page  illustrated  catalogue,  remind 
us  of  it,  with  your  name  and  address, 
so  you’ll  be  sure  to  get  one. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


A  Cleveland  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  in  lamp  wicks  is  now  in  jail,  on 
the  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
He  sold  penny  lamp  wicks  for  40  cents 
each,  soaking  them  in  a  preparation 
which  slightly  retarded  their  combus¬ 
tion,  and  warranting  them  for  10  years. 
A  good  many  housewives  will,  doubtless, 
be  gratified  by  the  punishment  of  this 
swindler. 


DINNER  SET 
or  GOLD  WATCH 

with  30  lbs.  8.  8.  Chop  Tea.  Lae« 
Curtains,  Watches,  Clocks,  Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  given  away  with 
$5,  $7,  $10  and  $15  orders.  Send  this 
“ad.”  and  15c.  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  8.8.  Chop  or  any  other 
Tea  you  may  select.  The  R.  N.-Y . 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31&33Vesey  St.  (Box  289),NewYork 


were  required  to 
perfect  our  new  ( 

“Uesta” 
tubular 

Lantern  which  we  \ 
now  offer  as  some¬ 
thing  extraordi-  1 
nary  in  the  Lantern  tine.  It  has  the  \ 
Railroad  Lantern's  rugged  constitu¬ 
tion  joined  to  the  tubular  system,  and  1 
the  result  is  a  splendid  light-giving , 

7 uear  and  abuse  resister.  We  will, 
if  desired \  mail  our  special  Circular  1 
of  the  “  Vesta ”  Lantern;  or,  upon 
receipt  of  $i.oo,  rue  will  send  you 
(. freight  prepaid )  the  very  best  Lan¬ 
tern for  general  service  you  ever  saw. 
Why  not  “  see  it  ”  on  those  terms  f 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  Is  Mailed  Free. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IH  1840. 

Only  good  Lanterns  are  stamped  ‘ 


DIETZ." 


$9. 00  Buys  a  . Victor g£jj 

with  full  set  of  attachments  Adapted  to 
light  or  heavy  work.  Guaranteed  for 
'10  years.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL, 

S22J)0^1uyj^a  Victor 

Church  or  Parlor  ORGAN  3uaran- 
Ucdfor25yrs  20  Days  Free  Trial. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address  Dept.  8, 
VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
295  -297  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


FULL  CREAM  CHEESE. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  families  and 
grocers  in  five-pound  and  20-pound  sizes.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  A  &  H.  E.  COOK,  Denmark,  N.  V. 


Artistic  homes  cost  no  more  than 
'ordinary  homes.  The  difference  is 
in  the  choice  of  wall  paper.  And 
’right  choice  does  not  add  to  the  ex- 
rpenso  when  selections  are  made  from 
our  catalogue,  a  handsome  book 
BY  MAIL  FREE 

containing  choice  selections  from, 
the  works  of  the  best  wall  paper/ 
designers.  Prices  much  lower/ 
than  those  of  ordinary  dealers./ 
Send  for  it  to-day.  When  you  write, 
tell  us  what  rooms  you  plan  to  paper./’ 
Agent*  Will, ted  to  sell  wall  paper 
from  sample  hooks.  Large  commissions. 

Write  for  particulars. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN, 

1S81-12KH  Filbert  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOLD ! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
G 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  ‘ For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices,  _ 

write  Portland  Mfq.  Co., Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 


New,  complete, ready  to  rldo.  Agents  Wanted.  Others$17.50 
to  $35.00,  cash  or  time.  Sent  on  approval.  Guaranteed  one  year. 

Beautiful 
catalog  free. 
Bicycle  sun- 

ip.  Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Write  quick. 
CAN  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  213  Flint,  Mich. 


SOLD  ON  TIME. 


dries  chea 

AMERICAN 


“Do  not  rub  your  clothes  to  pieces  and  your 
life  away  over  an  old  washboard,”  when 

The  “1900”  BaIl=Bearing 
Automatic  Washer 

saves  women’s  lives,  time,  labor  and  clothes. 

It  will  be  delivered  at  your  home,  freight  paid,  for  twenty  days 
test  and  trial  on  the  most  liberal  conditions  and  terms. 

This  celebrated  Washing  Machine  has  merits  possessed  by  no 
other.  It  does  its  work  quicker,  easier  and  better  than  by  hand. 
It  washes  clothes  in  large  quantities  perfectly  clean  in  from 
three  to  ten  minutes,  without  rubbing,  boiling  or  the  least  wear 
and  tear,  using  only  soap  and  water.  The  operator  sits  at  the 
work.  The  ball-bearing  feature  makes  it  the  easiest  running 
machine  on  the  market. 

For  full  particulars  of  our  proposition  to  put  this  labor-saving  machine  in  your  home  on  triaL 

•ddress  THE  “1900”  WASHER  CO.,  28  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

BATUBDAY.  APRIL  22,  1890. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. .1  42  @1  45 


Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  35  @  — 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  32 

Bed  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  72  @1  75 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 185  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  37)4®  1  40 

Black  T.  8.,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Lima,  California . 2  50  @2  55 

Green  Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 110  @  — 

Bags,  per  bushel . 1  02)4@1  05 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 1  12  @  — 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  07)4®  — 

BUTTER-NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  18  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  17  @  17)4 

Western,  seconds .  10  @  16)4 

Western,  thirds .  15  @  1554 

State,  extras .  18  @  — 

State,  firsts .  17  @  17)4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  16 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  17  @  — 

Firsts .  15)4@  16Vie 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  17  @  — 

Firsts .  15)4@  16)4 

Seconds .  14  @  15 

Western,  imitation  creamery,  fancy .  10  @  16)4 

Seconds  to  firsts .  14  @  15 )4 

Factory,  finest .  li'4®  14J4 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  14*4 

Lower  grades .  11)4@  12)4 

Rolls,  poor  to  fancy .  12  @  15 

CHEESE— OLD. 

State,  f.  c.,  Fall  made,  large,  col’d,  fancy.  12  @  12 H 

Fall  made,  white,  large,  fancy .  12  @  12*4 

Large,  choice .  ....  11)4®  1194 

Large,  good  to  prime .  10)4®  11 

Large,  common  to  fair .  9  @  10 

Fall  made,  small,  colored,  fancy .  1294®  13 

Fall  made,  small,  white,  fancy .  1294®  — 

Fall  made,  good  to  choice .  12  ®  12)4 

Common  to  fair .  9  @  11 

CHEESE-NEW. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  choice .  10  @  — 

Large,  good  to  prime .  9)4@  994 

Small,  colored,  choice .  10J4@  lOJ-a 

Small,  white,  choice .  10  @  — 

Small,  good  to  prime .  9)4®  994 

Common  to  fair .  794© 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  8)4®  — 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  794®  8 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  794@  8 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, .  7)4®  7)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6)4@  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  5  ®  6 

Full  skims . 3  @  4 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  doz. . .  U'4®  — 

Western  selected  for  storage .  14J4®  — 

Western,  northerly  sections,  reg.  pack’s..  14  @  — 

Other  Western,  regular  packings .  1394®  — 

Kentucky,  fresh,  choice .  13)4@  — 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime .  L'i'A®  — 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime .  13)4@  — 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  90  ®  — 

Duck,  per  doz .  14  @  16 

Goose,  per  doz .  25  @  30 

EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  10*4 

Choice,  per  lb .  9*4 @  994 

Prime,  per  lb .  9  @  914 

Low  grades,  per  lb .  614®  8 

Chops,  per  lb .  2)4@  294 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  1)4®  194 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  10  @  1014 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spy .  3  50  @5  50 

Baldwin,  State .  3  75  @  4  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  75  @  5  00 

Russet .  2  75  @  4  00 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  75  @  4  00 

Choice  to  fancy .  3  50  @  4  25 

Extra  fancy .  4  75  @  5  00 

Seedlings .  2  00  ®  3  15 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  30  @  35 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  20  ®  30 

Charleston,  per  quart .  20  @  35 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  79  ®  80 

No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  79)4@  80 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y.,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  84  @  85 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  87!4@  91* 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  43  ®  44 

No.  2  in  elevator .  42)4@  43 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  42  @  43 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  42  @  43 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  36  @  — 

No.  3  White .  35  @  3514 

No.  2  mixed .  33  @  3314 

No.  3  mixed .  3194®  33 

Rejected .  30)4@  34 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.o.  b .  —@  — 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  60  @  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  63  @  65 

State  and  J  ersey .  60  @  62 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  53  @  58 

Feeding,  New  York .  42  @  47 

HAY  AND  8TRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 67  ®  70 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  62 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  ®  50 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 40  ®  50 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  ®  40 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 37  ®  42 

Oat.  per  100  lbs . 30  &  35 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  il  &  12 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  ®  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  ®  614 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  66  ®  60 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cuoumbers,  prime,  per  do* . 1  00®1  25 

Seconds .  75®  — 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  ohoice,  per  lb .  50®  75 

Tomatoes,  ohoioe,  per  lb .  30®  45 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  25 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  75®  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz .  60®  70 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  25®  40 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  50@2  50 

MHAT8— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

"Spring”  lambs,  each . 2  50  ®6  50 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8  ®  814 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  614®  714 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  ®  6 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  614®  514 

Medium,  per  lb .  514®  — 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ®  5 


POTATOES. 


Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  9)4®  10 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy .  914®  — 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy...  9  @  914 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  914®  — 

Iced,  prime .  9!4@  — 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy .  20  @  22 

Western,  fancy .  18  @  20 

Western,  small  and  slips .  15  @  17 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  35  ®  — 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz....  2  50  @  — 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  25  @  1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  50  @100 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  @  1014 

Chickens,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks .  50  @  75 

Geese .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  35 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50  @7  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  doz.  bunch .  4  00  @  6  00 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunch .  3  00  @  4  00 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  100  @2  90 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  box .  1  50  @  1  75 

Southern,  per  100  bunches .  1  25  @  8  00 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100  .  8  00  @18  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate .  5  00  @  6  00 

Carrots,  old,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  25  @  1  50 

Celery,  State,  per  doz .  25  @  1  00 

California,  per  doz .  50  @  1  50 

Florida,  per  doz .  15  @  1  25 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  1  00  @  5  00 

Havana,  per  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  1  25  @1  50 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  4  50 

Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket .  1  50  @  3  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  1  00  @  1  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  40  @  — 

Connecticut.  White,  per  bbl .  3  00  @  9  00 

Connecticut,  Red,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Connecticut,  Yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00  @2  75 

Orange  County,  White,  per  bag .  3  00  @  5  75 

Orange  County,  Red,  per  bag .  1  (X)  @  2  50 

Western,  Yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75  @2  40 

Western,  Red,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75  @2  50 

Western,  White,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  3  00  @  6  00 

Peas,  Cal.,  per  small  box .  2  00  @  2  50 

Florida,  per  crate .  2  50  @3  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  2  75 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  per  basket .  1  50  @  — 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  2  00  @  3  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  per  crate .  2  00  @  3  50 

Green,  per  crate .  2  00  @  3  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  100  @600 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  90  @  1  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  line  medium,  12  mos . 16  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 11  @13 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16 

Medium  choice . 15  @16 

Quarter . 15  @17 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average . 14  @16 

Quarter  average . 14  @16 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12J4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @l7 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

Territory,  fine  choice . 14  @16 

Fine  average:  . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 14  @15 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beeswax,  per  lb .  26  @  27)4 

Maple  Sugar,  tubs.  new.  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Maple  Syrup,  new,  per  gallon .  85  @  1  00 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  want  to  build  a  round  silo,  we  suggest 
that  you  send  a  postal  card  to  Geo.  M.  Harder, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  his  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  silos.  Everything  about  the  building  of 
a  silo  is  made  so  plain  in  this  little  pamphlet, 
one  would  think  it  written  for  the  instruction  of 
children.  It  will  be  appreciated  by  every  man 
who  has  in  mind  the  building  of  a  silo. 

Tub  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
the  women  folks  who  have  been  shopping  by 
mail.  Are  the  orders  always  filled  promptly  ? 
Do  you  have  any  trouble  about  sizes  ?  Do 
you  get  better  values  than  at  local  stores? 
For  ourselves,  we  have  been  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  different  advertisements  run  from 
week  to  week  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Boggs  <fc  Buhl, 
Allegheny,  Pa.  They  seem  to  afford  many  at¬ 
tractions,  and  from  the  reliable  character  of  the 
house,  it  would  seem  that  they  would  have  a 
large  trade  with  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  It  practically 
brings  the  large  department  store  to  the  fireside 
of  the  country  home. 

A  musical  friend,  who  is  connected  with  one  of 
the  large  city  choirs,  recently  visited  the  Cornish 
piano  factory  at  Washington,  N.  J.,  and  while  he 
admitted  being  previously  skeptical  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  instrument,  he  told  the  writer  after 
his  visit  that  he  could  not  see  how  any  better 
piano  or  organ  could  be  made  at  any  price.  Mr. 
Cornish,  probably,  does  not  know  that  this  has 
been  said.  When  he  reads  this,  he  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  not  know  who  it  was  that  said  it.  We  pub¬ 
lish  the  statement  at  this  time,  because  the  in¬ 


Bermuda,  per  bbl .  4  00®  7  00 

German,  per  110-lb  sack .  1  75®  — 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack .  2  00@  2  15 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  50 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  75@  3  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  2  25®  2  50 

Maine,  Bliss  Triumph,  per  sack .  2  00®  2  25 

State  &  west’n,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.  2  00@  2  25 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs .  2  00@  2  12 

Per  sack .  2  00®  2  12 

Poor  to  good .  1  50®  1  75 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  25 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  75 

POULTRY— DRESSED— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb....  12  @  12)4 

Mixed  weights,  average  best .  11)4@  12 

Young  toms,  average  best .  10)4®  H 

Young  toms,  heavy .  10  @  — 

Old  toms .  10  @  — 

Broilers,  Pbila.,  2  to  2)4  lb  to  pair,  per  lb  40  @  45 

Phila.,  3  lb  to  pair,  per  lb .  30  @  35 

Phila.,  4  lb  to  pair  and  over .  22  @  28 

Chickens,  Phila.,  good  to  choice,  per  lb  18  @  20 

Phila.,  fair  to  good .  13  @  15 


strument  is  being  advertised  with  us,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  information  will  be  of  value  to  readers 
who  have  in  mind  the  purchase  of  an  instru¬ 
ment.  The  address  is  Cornish  &  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 
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Saved 

Latestinventionsaving  half  the  labor. 
Also  Best  Horse-power.  Thresher, 
Clover- huller.  Dog-power,  Rye  Thres¬ 
her  and  Binder,  Fanning-tnill,  Feed- 
mill,  Saw  machine  (circular  and  drag). 
Land  roller,  Steam-engine,  Ensilage  and 
fodder-cutter,  Shredder,  ltoot-cutter, 
Corn-slieller. 

CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

iES'"  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to 
purchase. 


The  scientific  men  at  the  experiment  stations 
have  been  studying  the  fertilizer  problem  for 
more  than  20  years.  They  have  unlocked  many 
hard  secrets,  but  all  their  digging  over  of  facts 
only  rubs  one  great  truth  brighter.  “  The  man 
behind  the  bag  gives  character  to  the  analysis  ”  /  The 
mere  analysis  printed  on  the  bag  tells  only  one 
part  of  the  story.  To  buy  safely  one  must  go 
behind  the  bag,  and  know  the  character  of  the 
men  who  make  the  mixture.  We  have  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Company,  of  143 
Liberty  Street,  New  York,  for  many  years.  It  is 
safe  to  buy  their  fertilizers,  for  “  the  man  behind 
the  bag”  aims  at  the  crop.  “Mapes”  means 
good  mixtures  of  the  best  chemicals.  That  name 
on  the  bag  is  fairly  a  part  of  the  analysis— the 
ear-marks  of  high  quality— whether  the  mixture 
be  for  potatoes,  grain,  grass,  corn,  fruit  or  truck. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Dryer,  Proprietor  of  Willow 
Brook  Farm,  South  Lima,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
“  For  three  seasons  I  hare  used  Bowker’s 
fertilizers  on  celery  and  onions,  and 
found  them  perfectly  satisfactory.  I 
have  never  been  disappointed  in  the  re¬ 
sults  from  using  the  Bowker  fertiliz¬ 
ers.” — Adv. 


This  narrowing  device  permits  the  use  of  this 
weederlong  after  other  weeders  are  set  aside. 
Depth  of  cut  regulated  by  wheel  in  front. 
No  shafts  to  hinder  working  close  to  fence. 
Positively  no  clogging. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  superior  points  of  the  “Key¬ 
stone”  over  all  other  weeders.  Write  for  prices  and 
territory. 

Keystone  Farm.MachineCo.,York,  Pa, 
HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

Lambs,  Calves,  Choice  Broilers,  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples,  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


Fn  UC  III  ITT  liberty  street, 

■  III  ncnll  I,  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


274  WAYS 

TO  COOK 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES, 

FISH  and  POULTRY 

Mailed  for  30c.  in  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

W.  B.  JONES  CO.,  Silver  Ckekk.  N.  Y. 


Big  Reductions  in 
Brass  Band  Instruments, 

Drums  and  Uniforms.  Write  for  catalog, 
445  illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 

LYON  &  HEALY  30  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


A  Watch  for  a  Dollar. 

During  the  month  of  May  for  the  last 
two  years,  we  furnished  our  old  sub¬ 
scribers  a  Watch  for  $1.  It  is  giving  so 
much  for  a  little  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  do  it  continuously,  but  to  keep 
up  the  record  for  new  subscriptions  for 
the  month,  we  will  repeat  the  offer  for 
May  this  year.  The  Watch  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted,  solid  nickel  case  and  movement, 
jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Any  time 
during  the  month  of  May,  you  may  send 
us  one  new  subscription  and  S3,  and  15 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  registering 


Watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Watch 
by  return  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year 
to  the  new  subscriber.  Of  course,  you 
get  the  dollar  for  the  new  subscription, 
so  the  Watch  will  cost  you  only  $1,  be¬ 
sides  the  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we  will  return  you  all  the  money.  The 
Watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail. 

Remember  this  is  only  for  the  month 
of  May.  Last  year,  we  were  obliged  to 
return  several  orders  in  June.  If  you 
want  the  watch  on  these  terms,  send 
during  May — the  earlier  the  better. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  hare  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exohange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  It. 


600-acre  Farm — Good  buildings  and 

fence.  Healthy  location.  Terms  reasonable. 

Box  25.  Irwin.  Va. 


Fob  Sale — Wishing  to  expand  my 

business  as  a  Jersey  breeder,  I  offer  for  sale  my  farm 
of  61  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Good  large 
farm  house.  New  horse  barn.  New  silo  and  cow 
barn  to  accommodate  17  head.  Lumber  all  ready  to 
build  extensior  on  cow  barn.  Have  kept  stock  to 
full  capacity  of  stable  for  past  three  years,  and  can 
easily  keep  25  head.  $50  per  acre  to  a  quick  pur¬ 
chaser.  $1,000  may  remain  on  farm  at  four  per  cent. 
J. GRANT  MORSE,  Hickory -Hill  Farm,Poolville,N.Y 


Acme  Milk  Tickets  — Handy,  Neat, 

Sanitary,  Cheap,  Reliable,  Convenient,  Pleasing, 
Satisfactory— Milkmen  and  Customers  all  like  them. 
H.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  Hartford,  Conn.,  makes  them; 
no  one  else.  Samples  free. 


Sib  Walter  Raleigh,  Bovee,  Early 

Michigan  potatoes.  Three  pounds,  40c.  mall;  50o. 
peck,  freight.  C.  A.  SHERWOOD,  Whitehall,  Wis. 


Plum  Trees  —  Bradshaw,  Lombard, 

Gueii,  Reine  Claude,  Abundance,  etc.,  $8;  extra  size, 
$10  per  100.  Catalogue.  SCIPIOVILLE  NURSERIES, 
Sciplovllle,  N.  Y. 


500 


LOUDON  RASPBERRIES  for  $3.50. 

T.  C.  KEViTT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


DWARF  ESSEX  RAPE  SEED,  Grown  In  Can¬ 
ada.  For  sowing  Oat,  Corn,  Bean  and  all  Culti¬ 
vated  Land  for  Feeding  all  kinds  of  Stock.  7)4c.  per 
pound;  bags,  15c.  CLARK  ALLIS,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Cow — Fresh,  two  years  old, 

purebred,  $65.  MARTIN,  Grand  Island  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 


ICDCCV  COD  C  Ml  C— The  grand  young 
JCnoCT  run  wALC  bun  Little  stoke- 

Pogis  No.  52647.  Solid  color.  Mother  a  14-pound,  6 !4- 
per  cent  butter  fat  cow.  Cheshire  Swine  of  finest 
breeding,  with  or  without  registration.  Mammoth 
Slate  Turkeys.  S.  M.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
OBERLIN  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY,  Oberlln.  O. 


$13.25  BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

Don't  buy  :i  bicycle  bofore  you  write  for  our  1899 
Catalogue.  2nd  band  wheels  from  $",.00  u,i  NO  monky 
UKOIIUKO.n  Ad..n.n,  AH.1,o„  V  I  CTO  R  MAN'F'G  CO  . 
Dept.  (J  59,  285  ami  297  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


(2IIMQ  Revolver*,  ete.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 
UUIlU  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


3REEN  MOUNTAIN  m 

Quickly  heals  cuts  and  sores.  Postpaid  for  25  cents 
silver  or  stamps,  with  valuable  samples  from  our 
Farm  and  Family  Supply  case.  F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO., 
53  Tenth  Street.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

“Pure  Cream,  14 Cents  a  Quart.” 
— This  is  the  sign  I  saw  in  one  store 
window  on  the  east  side,  and  it  set  me 
to  wondering  what  pure  cream  really  is 
in  that  neighborhood.  It  might  be  pure 
in  that  it  contained  no  foreign  matter, 
but  I  believe  that  it  must  have  been 
pretty  well  diluted  with  skim-milk.  The 
standards  vary  considerably  in  different 
localities. 

X  t  X 

Bad  Filling  for  Dressed  Calves. 
— I  was  in  one  commission  house  when 
the  expressman  brought  in  three  very 
fine  drtssed  calves,  ranging  in  weight 
from  111  to  116  pounds.  They  were 
beauties  and  finely  dressed,  but  the  liver, 
tongue  and  heart  of  each  had  been 
wrapped  in  paper  and  put  inside.  In 
cool  weather,  the  carcass  and  its  con¬ 
tents  would  have  dried  out  somewhat, 
60  that  this  might  possibly  have  done 
little  harm,  but  as  the  weather  has  been 
warm,  the  whole  became  sticky,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  whole  carcass  inside 
was  soiled  and  bloody,  presenting  a  very 
unattractive  appearance.  This  would 
probably  injure  the  sale  seriously,  and 
depreciate  the  price  much  more  than  the 
amount  received  for  the  livers.  The  lat¬ 
ter  sold  for  about  30  cents  each. 

t  X  X 

Pure  Maple  Sugar. — “How  much 
pure,  unadulterated  sugar  is  there  in 
this  market  ?”  I  asked  one  large  receiver. 
“  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  not 
pure,  and  much  that  is  badly  adulter¬ 
ated,  but  when  we  get  Vermont  sugar 
direct  from  the  producers,  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  know  that  it  is  all  right.  Some 
other  States,  too,  send  very  good  sugar 
and  syrup,  but  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  adulteration  in  the  maple 
products  that  come  to  this  market.”  It 
is  probable  that'  the  constant  demand 
for  cheaper  products  has  considerable  to 
do  with  this  deterioration  in  quality. 
People  look  too  much  at  the  price  they 
are  paying,  and  too  little  at  the  quality 
of  what  they  get,  although  they  are 
likely  to  grumble  later  if  the  quality  is 
not  satisfactory. 

X  t  X 

Auction  Sales  of  Produce  — These 
continue  to  agitate  the  marketmen. 
Small  quantities  of  Bermuda  onions  and 
potatoes  are  sold  every  few  days. 
Whether  as  a  result  of  this  or  not,  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that 
prices  have  depreciated  within  the  past 
few  days.  Attempts  have,  also,  been 
made  to  sell  pineapples  at  auction,  but 
the  effect  seems  to  have  been  to  demoral¬ 
ize  the  trade  in  these.  There  are  some 
things  about  the  auction  system  that 
are  very  desirable  in  some  lines  of  goods. 
Some  dealers  like  the  system  because  it 
clears  up  whole  lines  of  goods  rapidly 
and  completely.  It  has  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  opinion  among  many  seems  to  be 
that  it  will  continue  until  many  other 
kinds  of  goods  not  now  sold  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  method  of  selling. 

X  X  X 

Trout  in  Market. — The  season  for 
this  fish  from  Long  Island  opened  April 
1 ;  from  all  other  sections,  it  opened  April 
15.  The  size  trout  wanted  are  those 
weighing  from  one-third  to  one-half 
pound  each,  and  they  must  be  in  prime 
condition.  Marketmen  here  say  that 
there  is  little  sale  for  those  weighing 
only  one-quarter  pound  each,  excepting 
in  special  cases.  They  have  no  difficulty 
now,  when  trout  are  in  season,  in  getting 
all  they  want  to  supply  demands.  Poor 
trout  are  unsalable  at  almost  any  price. 
The  price  now  for  first-class  fish  is  about 
40  cents  a  pound,  varying  somewhat 
from  day  to  day.  Not  many  years  ago, 
good  trout  brought  as  high  as  $1  a  pound, 
but  it  was  a  very  limited  trade  that 
could  pay  this  price,  and  as  supplies  in¬ 
creased,  the  price  declined  until,  now  it 
is  quite  moderate.  F.  h.  v. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Washington,  D.  C  )  issues  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Jack  Rabbit  which  tells  all- about  that  animal. 
Some  eastern  readers  have  written  to  know  what 
this  rabbit  is  It  i9  better  to  read  about  him  than 
to  have  him  for  a  regular  neighbor. 

Landscape  Gardening  as  Applied  to  Home 
Decoration  —This  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Prof. 
S.  T.  Maynard,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  It  contains  338  pages  and  168  cuts, 
and  treats  upon  the  care  of  ornamental  plants, 
shrubs  and  trees,  aquatics  and  the  home  fruit 
ga*den.  Advice  is  given  on  the  care  and  prun¬ 
ing  of  shrubs,  hedges  and  climbing  plants,  the 
renovation  and  improvement  of  old  grouids, 
country  roads,  parks  and  schoolyards,  while  the 
ornamentation  of  a  new  home  is  considered  from 
the  first  grading  of  the  ground  to  the  finished 
planting.  The  book  is  a  very  valuable  one  and 
will  be  of  great  use  to  any  owner  of  a  country 
home.  It  may  be  obtained  from  this  office. 
Price  81  50. 

Bulletin  No  61  of  the  South  Dakota  Eiperi- 
ment  Station  (Brookings)  gives  an  account  of 
experiments  with  forage  and  garden  crops  in 
that  western  country.  Among  other  plants 
found  very  useful  in  So  ith  Dakota  is  the  Awn¬ 
less  Brome  grass,  Bromus  Inermis,  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  tested  now  for  several  years.  This 
grass  i9  highly  prized  by  western  stockmen.  It 
grows  rapidly  on  poor  ground,  and  makes  very 
sweet  hay  of  a  dark  green  color.  This  grass  is, 
evidently,  worth  testing  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  country,  although  it  seems  to  do  better  on 
the  dry  plains  of  the  Northwest.  In  one  case,  a 
mixture  of  this  Brome  grass  and  Alfalfa  was 
sown,  yielding  in  three  cuttings,  10,800  pounds  of 
cured  hay  per  acre,  the  hay  being  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Another  test  was  made  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  corns  and  canes  for  fodder.  The  heaviest 
yield  of  cured  fodder  per  acre  was  given  by  the 
Minnesota  or  Amber  cane.  Sto well’s  Evergreen 
sweet  corn  gave  the  best  results  of  any  of  the 
varieties  of  corn.  Bulletin  62,  of  the  same  sta¬ 
tion,  gives  the  results  of  experiments  in  growing 
sugar  beets.  As  an  average  of  many  samples 
taken  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  these 
beets  yielded  18  44  per  cent  of  sugar,  with  a  yield 
of  16  3  tons  to  the  acre.  The  cost  per  acre  for 
growing  was  an  average  of  $37.f4. 

How  Ringing  Affects  Graces.— This  is  the  title 
of  Bulletin  151  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Geneva).  It  contains  illustrations  of  the 
tools  used  in  ringing  the  vines,  also  of  a  section 
of  vine  as  it  appears  with  the  ring  of  bark  just 
removed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Ringing  grape  vines  is  practiced  to  secure 
earlier  maturity  and  larger  clusters.  A  ring  of 
bark  is  removed  from  the  bearing  arm  between 
the  main  vine  and  the  buds  which  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fruit  of  the  season.  Tne  theory  is  that 
this  does  not  interfere  with  the  ascent  of  the  sap, 
but  does  prevent  the  return  of  the  food  which  has 
been  formed  from  the  sap  in  the  leaves,  and  all 
this  food  remains  in  the  branch  above  the  ring. 
The  overfed  bunches  grow  faster,  and  become 
larger  than  those  on  branches  not  girdled,  but  at 
the  expense  of  quality.  The  vine,  also,  may 
suffer. 

Ringing  may  be  performed  with  a  knife,  or 
with  the  tools  shown  in  the  illustrations,  a  band 
of  bark  about  an  inch  wide  being  removed.  Un¬ 
less  the  operation  be  performed  with  care,  per¬ 
manent  injury  may  result  to  the  vine.  The  latter 
should  be  well  fed,  the  foliage  free  from  diseases 
and  insects,  and  the  method  of  ringing  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  suit  the  system  of  training  Parts  of  the 
vice  should  be  left  ungirdled  to  support  its 
growth.  All  fruit  below  the  ring  should  be  re¬ 
moved. 

The  experiments  tend  to  show  that  ringing  will 
mature  grapes  of  some  varieties  earlier,  and  will 
make  larger  and  more  compact  bunches;  but  the 
amount  of  difference  will  vary  with  the  variety, 
season,  condition  of  foliage,  cultural  care,  and 
quantity  of  fruit  allowed  to  mature  on  the  vine. 
The  quality  of  finely-flavored  grapes  is  liable  to 
be  lowered  ;  but  this  maybe  remedied,  to  some 
extent,  by  trimming  ringed  vines  so  but  little 
new  growth  forms.  With  careful  management, 
the  vitality  of  the  vines  need  not  be  seriously  im¬ 
paired. 


Have  stood  practical  farm 
tests  for  over  25  years.  Their 
sale  has  increased  in  that 
time  from  nothing  to  over 
30,000  tons  a  year.  The 
BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 
has  ample  capital  and  exper¬ 
ience  to  produce  fertilizers  of 
unsurpassed  crop-producing 
power  at  low  prices  to  the 
farmer. 

See  local  agents,  or  send ' 
to  us  for  free  copy  of  our 
new  Catalogue. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston, 
68  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


buy  "direct  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLES!  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Berne,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealert 
profits,  la  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Sample* 
\  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  1. 


If  Adjusts  Itself 

The  handsomest,  handiest  and  best 
woven  wire  fence  for  parks,  lawns, 
cemeteries  or  fields  is  Hie  Kimdul  I  Wov  • 
en  Loop  Wire  Fence.  Easiest  to  put 
up— may  betaken  down  and  put  up  any 
number  of  times  xnn’t  sag  nor  get  out 
of  shape,  never  kinks.  Writo  for 
illustrated  catalog  and  sample. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


A  MECHANICAL  WONDER. 


Fonr  tools  in 
one.  All  work 
as  perfectly  as 
though  each 
were  sep¬ 
arate. 
Vise,  An¬ 
vil,  Drill  and  Hardy.  Send  £3.50  and  wo  we  will  send 
you  this  complete  machine  neatly  boxed.  This  is  the 
regular  8.r>.00  outfit.  Givo  it  a  ten  days’  trial,  and  if 
you  do  not  consider  it  well  worth  the  money,  and  the 
biggest  bargain  you  ever  saw,  you  may  return  it,  and 
wo  will  refund  your  money.  The  machine  will  save 
its  eost  to  any  one  in  need  of  tools  in  six  months.  The 
drill  alone  is  well  worth  the  money.  Weight  110  lbs. 
•laws  of  the  vise  open  9  inches.  Order  to-day  and  se¬ 
cure  the  agency.  Please  mention  this  paper  when 
writing.  Address 

Bloomfield  nig.  Co.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


Last  season  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company  of  Chicago  built 
and  sold  189,760  machines.  This  kind  of  expansion  dwarfs  every  other 
achievement  American  history  records  in  favor  of  the  well  being  of  the 
farmers.  Buy  McCormick  machines  and  you  will  get  your  money’s  worth. 


AMERICAN  PIANOS  AND  ORCANS.  WfWWWWWMWWWM 


rE  WILL  SHIP  A  CORNISH  PIANO  OR  CORNISH  ORGAN  ANYWHERE  UPON  THE  DISTINCT  Mention 

UNDERSTANDING  THAT  IF  IT  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY  TO  PURCHASER  AFTER  12  Per’ 

MONTHS’  USE,  WE  WILL  TAKE  IT  BACK.  It  would  be  impossible  for  ua  to  make  public  this  unique  CORNISH  PLAN  of 

'  - - - -  doing  business  were  it  not  backed  up  by  the  strongest  evidence  of  our  absolute 

responsibility.  The  Cornish  American  Pianos  and  Organs  are  warranted  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  with  every  warrant  there  is  our  personal  guarantee  endorsed  by  a  business 
reputation  of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  plant  and  property  worth  over  One  million  Dollars. 

Our  success  in  the  past  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  confidence  placed  in  us  by  the 
public,  and  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  satisfied  patrons  bearing  testimony  to  the 
^^^■yofourjmeihods^mlthojicrfection^ 

^’OfTT^ULlT  PAF^^  SO  FTH  E 

WORLD  FAMOUS  CORNISH  PLAN 

and  for  a  complete  description  of  the  Instruments  made  by  us.  see  OUU 
NEW  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE  for  1899,  handsomely  illustrated  in  colors — 
the  most  comprehensive  musical  catalogue  In  the  trade.  The  frontispiece 
I*  a  masterly  reproduction  in  fac-slutilc  of  an  Interesting  oil  painting, 
designed  and  executed  for  u»  by  an  eminent  artist,  representing  “SAINT 
CECILIA  AM)  THE  ANGELIC  CHOIR.**  This  beautiful  catalogue  is  sent 
wi  w  CHARGES  PltETAI 1),  and  we  also  include  our  novel  reference 
Wi  K  KH  book,  “THE  HEART  -  OF  THE  PEOPLE.**  CATALOGUE, 

JL  llJUJ-4  BOOR  AND  OUK  LATEST  SPECIAL  OFFERS  FREE 


PIANOS 


£  With  the  Cornish  Patent  Mnsi- 
|  cal  Attachment,  which  correct- 
j  ly  imitates  the  Harp.  Guitar,  Banjo,  Mandolin,  Etc. 
j  This  patent  can  only  he  had  in  the  CORYISU  PIA.YO. 


A  prompt  response  to  this  ndvortiso- 

ment  will  secure  a  DISCOUNT  of  SlQ.OQ 

on  the  list  prices  as  quoted  in  our  1899 
Catalogue  on  any  CORNISH  ORGAN  or  friO-OO  on 

the  list  prices  if  you  buy  a  CORNIStI  PIANO. 

PPPPpCUpCO  Our  bank,  your  bank,  any  bank,  or  any  or  the  raul- 
•■L*  LIILHULOi  titude  of  patrons  who  have  purchased  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  instruments  from  us  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Send  for  particulars  of  the  CornislTco^operaHvrpianu 
showing  how  you  can  secure  a  Cornish  Piano  or  Organ  FKEB. 


CORNISH  &  CO.,  (Jff&tZ. 

MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  AMERICAN  PIANOS 


)  WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY.  QBRfl  |Jg  /  J0W  0 

*1 ANOS  AND  ORCANS.  WAwiVViAllMV  4P  H  W  i  ■ 
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The  Mapes  Complete  Manures 

for  Potatoes,  Truck,  Fruits,  Corn,  Oats,  Top-Dressing,  Meadows,  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  Orchards,  etc. 


Farms  Constantly  Grow  Stronger.  Experience  with  Mapes  Manures  Over  Thirty  Years. 

Dr.  F.  M.  HEXAMER,  Editor  American  Agriculturist,  March ,  1898,  writes:  “  The  testimony  of  thousands  of  farmers  shows  that  by  the  use  of  Mapes  Manures 
large  yields  of  highest  quality  are  obtained,  while  the  farms  are  constantly  growing  stronger.  Indeed,  practical  results  from  the  use  of  these  fertilizers  have  been  substan¬ 
tial  profit ,  even  during  the  past  hard  times.  As  we  have  previously  remarked,  our  own  experience,  extending  through  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  has  always  shown 
the  Mapes  fertilizers  to  be  invariably  satisfactory,  on  the  truck  farm,  and  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  orcha-d  and  meadow.-’ 

POTATOES.— Large  Yield,  Superior  Quality. 

Among  the  large  potato- growers  in  the  country,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  have  been  more  successful  in  yield  and  profitable  quality  of  crop  than  those  who 
have  used  the  Map's  Potato  Manure  almost  exclusively  for  ten  to  twenty  years  and  over.  The  yields  in  ordinary  farming  include  ever  6  500  bushels  on  twenty  acres, 
“originally  the  poorest  on  the  farm;”  cneacreof  this  field  yielded  over  400  bushels ;  over  9  0(0  bushels  on  46  acres,  three  bags  per  acre,  season  1897  (season  very 

unfavorable);  over  10,000  bushels,  53  acres,  three  bags  per  acre,  season  1898.  . 

Two  large  truckers  have  repo-ted  that  they  propose  to  use  nothing  on  their  potato  crop  for  present  season  (1899)  except  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  6tatmgthat  their 
experiments  f(/r  several  years  have  led  them  to  bilieve  that  they  can  get  the  best  results  and  highest  quality  from  no  other  fertilizer  or  home  mixture  of  bone,  chemicals,  etc. 
The  advanced  order  from  one  is  95  tens  and  from  the  other  60  tons.  They  use  for  over  100  acres  of  potatoes  about  1,500  pounds  per  acre.  They  have  used  the  Mapes 


some  ten  years. 


No  Wormy  Potatoes  with  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  in  Ten  Years. 


We  have  raised  potatoes  on  the  same  piece  of  lard  for  ten  years,  using  every  year  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure.  The  last  crop  was  as  clean  as  the  first.  Our  friend 
who  says  he  used  manure  and  fertilizer  together,  and  found  many  wormy  potatoes,  will  find  that  it  was  the  manure,  not  the  fertilizer,  that  supplied  the  worms.  Have 
used  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  seventeen  years. — Mr  E  S.  Carman,  Editor  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  and  “  New  Potato  Culture. 

The  Practical  Farmer  on  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  the  Prize  Potato  Contest :  “  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  scarcely  been  a  recognized  authority  on 
potato-growing  who  has  not  stated  as  a  result  of  practical  experience  that  a  commercial  fertilizer  like  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  excelled  stable  manure  in  Economy 

and  in  the  Yield  ai.d  Quality  of  Potatoes.”  ___  ./mx  r*  ,  , 

QUALITY  IN  TRUCK.— Cabbages. 


Many  of  the  leading  truckers  in  this  country,  including  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Florida,  have  used  the  Mapes  Manures  for  years,  and  have  ceased  to 
buy  stable  manure.  They  claim  the  Mapes  Manures  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  are  so  superior  in  improvement  of  quality  in  truck,  and  securing  greater  certainty  in  growth 
even  during  unfavorable  seasons,  that  they  would  buy  them  for  these  qualities  alone.  These  truckers  use  annually  50  or  100  tens,  and  some  100  to  300  tons  each.  One 
of  the  most  successful  truckers  has  o'dered  for  the  coming  season  (1899)  the  Mapes  Manures  for  100  acres  of  Cabbages  (:ome  1,300  pounds  per  acre),  and  claims  that  he  is 

done  with  experiments.  .  , 

Tire  Remarkable  Certainty  of  Action  of  the  Mapes  Manures  on  varied  soils,  even  during  drought  and  extremes  of  weather,  excessive  heat  and  cold,  dry  atcl  wet,  as 

well  as  their  promotion  of  superior  quality  and  prevention  of  many  diseases  of  crops  (notably  with  potatoes),  is  largely  due  to  the  varied  forms  of  soluble  and  easily 
available  supplies  of  plant  food  contained,  so  that  the  crop  at  critical  stages  of  growth  is  liberally  suoplied  with  the  form  suited  to  its  special  and  changing  needs. 

These  Manures  can  be  applied  at  Planting  as  a  Top-Dressing  and  at  Hoeing.  They  ivill  suffer  little,  if  any,  loss  of  strength  by  exposure  on  the  ground 


QUALITY  IN  FRUITS.— Strawberries,  etc. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  who  is  “  without  doubt  the  largest  grower  of  strawberry  plants  in  the  world,”  this  year  (1898)  has  over  90  acr.s  of  plants,  of 

which  10  acres  have  been  reserved  for  fruit.  He  uses  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure. 

J  A.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  reports  20  acres  in  strawberries,  10  acres  in  blackberries.  Applied  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  at  the 
time  of  setting  out.  Picked  over  6,000  quarts  per  acre  of  strawberries,  52,100  quarts  shipped  to  New  York.  Realized  8%  cents  net  per  quart.  This  was  two  or  three 
cents  per  quart  above  the  market  price  for  berries  during  the  season.  The  blackberries  were  also  very  fine,  and  sold  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  quart. 

“  On  a  piece  about  eight  acres  run-down  land  used  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  about  1.000  pounds  per  acre  ;  berries  much  better,  yield  much  heavier  than 
on  three-acre  piece  that  had  been  used  as  a  truck  patch,  and  been  heavily  manured  with  stable  manure  for  at  least  five  years.  Before  we  began  to  use  Fruit  and  Vine 
Manure  on  this  piece,  three  years  ago,  considered  it  poorest  land  on  farm.  Never  had  anything  on  it  except  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  for  last  two  years.  For  a  general 
land  strengthener  this  fertilizer  far  surpasses  any  I  ever  used. 

“  From  the  New  England  Farmer,  March  15,  1898  :  “  The  Mapes  Manures  at  the  Agricultural  State  Stations.  For  eighteen  years  they  have  always  been  up  to 
guarantee,  and  in  several  instances  the  quantities  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  have  been  found  in  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  guaranteed.” 

“  As  we  have  said  repeatedly  already,  purchasers  of  the  Mapes  products  may  rely  on  securing  goods  of  the  highest  grade,  most  skillfully  prepared  on  a  very  large 
scale  with  every  possible  appliance  for  thorough  and  economical  work— and  honestly  sold  with  the  purpose  of  retaining  any  chance  purchaser  as  a  regular  customer 
when  he  sees  the  results  on  his  own  fields  The  Country  Gentleman . 

£^”Sent  Free— Pamphlets  on  the  Growing  of  Tobacco,  Truck,  Fruits,  Farm  Crops,  Oranges,  Pineapples,  Truck  in  Florida,  etc.  Apply  to  Local  Dealer  or  to 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co  ,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

cohrespondentce  solicited. 


Unlike  any  other  harrow  leaves  no  mark  behind,  it  pul¬ 
verizes  the  center  that  all  other  harrows  leave,  the  extra 
disc  does  it;  the  only  harrow  made  that  will  do  it.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Write  at  once,  ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ON  ANY  GROUND 


In  any  kind  of  soli, 
on  hillside  or  among 
rocks  and  stumps, 
you  can  cultivate 
thoroughly  and  ac¬ 
curately,  either  deep 
or  shallow  by  a  touch 
of  the  hand,  with  the 

“PEWNSYLYAMA” 


Sr  CULTIVATOR 


For  rocky  or  stumpy  land  the  spring  hoe 
saves  time,  machinery  and  temper.  Send 
for  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


AUfMIII _ 

wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
(•Back.  Back  motion  ot  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
ising  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back- 

j;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata- 
;ue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
■ltlvators,  Corn  Planters,  Shelter*,  etc. 
tntion  this  paper. 

EWCH  Ac  DROMGOLD,  Mfri.,  York,  Pa. 


THIS  SIDE  HAY  DA  UP 
DELIVER!  HA  I  KAnC 

Means  “Quick  Haying  Quality  Prime.’ 

Leaves  hay  in  a  light,  loose  windrow,  where  it  is  cured 
by  the  action  of  the  air— not  bleached  by  the  sun ;  hay 
retains  its  bright  green  color  and  all  the  essential  oils. 

It  turns  the  hay 
Completely. 


can  begin  raking  quicker 
with  a  sulky  rake,  saves 
dde  ' 


It  raksi  wide 

fait  and  elean. 


lie  of  a  tedder,  does  not 
er  stubble,  manure  or  — 
r  trash.  Reduces  the  cost  of  harvesting  a  crop 
ay.  More  about  this  and  the  Keystone  Hay 
der  in  our  FREE  circulars.  Write  for  them 

TONE  MANFG.  CO..  24  RIVER  ST.,  STERLING,  ILL 


,  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

You  can  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring  by  means  of  this 
engine.  . 

RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Send  your  conditions 
for  catalogue  and  guar- 
—  autecd  <  stixnates. 

WER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


►ver  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
n  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Itrong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
iperate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CHEAPER  wells 

DRILLED  WELLS 

are  cheaper  and  far  superior  to  dug 
wells.  THEY  DO  NOT  CO  DRY; 

they  contain  pure  water.  The 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

are  far  superior  to  others. 
They  are  stronger,  faster 
and  easier  to  operate.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  R.  Y, 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHOS 

IS  THE  STANDARD,. 

STUM  PUMPS,  AIR  UFTSa&  o  J 
GASOLINE  ENGINES.tjKfcft. 

WK/Tcrof !  CIRCULAR  E® 

THE  AMERICAN  WILL  WORKS  HC?  r®. 

AURORA, ILL. -CHICAGO-  0ALLAS.TEX- 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  ifcl 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 

UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL  with  STEEL  BOILERS 
raff*  f Af fTO  from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta- 

Civbl/v£0  tionary  and  portable.  ^  0 

believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  J*oow 
on  Engine*  and  Boilers.  sent  FKEE  to  Intending 
buyer*.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  ,0  .  Springfield,  G- 


A  Wonderful  Dairy  Invention.  A  Voice  from  the  Klondike. 


Yol.  LVIII.  No.  2571. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  MUSKMELONS. 

BEST  VARIETIES  ;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

The  Small  Markets  Are  Often  Neglected. 

Melons  for  Home  Use. — It  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  nothing  is  grown  in  the  garden  that  excels 
the  muskmelon  as  a  delicacy.  The  demands  of  the 
city  markets,  however,  are  met  chiefly  by  growers  on 
a  large  scale  about  or  near  those  cities,  while  the 
average  town  and  country  homes  are  without  them. 
Melons  are  none  too  good  for  the  farmer’s  own  family. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  selection  of 
varieties.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  fruit,  to  be 
good,  must  be  large.  With  the  melon,  however,  more 
than  any  other  fruit,  increase  in  size  beyond  the  aver¬ 
age  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
flavor.  Hence,  in  the  following  list,  are  mentioned 
only  the  smaller  and  medium-sized  varieties.  Three 
very  popular  and  valuable  small  varieties  are  shown 
in  Fig.  135.  These  are,  No.  23,  Rose  Gem  ;  No.  80, 
Netted  Gem  and  No.  85,  Jenny  Lind.  Of  the  medium- 
size,  Jersey  Belle,  Banquet,  Miller’s  Cream  and  Del- 
monico  are  very  reliable. 

Starting  Early  ;  Soils.— It  is  an  excellent  thing, 
if  one  has  the  conveniences,  to  start  seeds  for  early 
melons  in  two  or  three-inch  pots,  or  in  sods,  etc.,  one 
plant  in  a  pot ;  then  transplant  into  a  four-inch  pot, 
and  from  these  harden  off  in  a  cold  frame.  They  are 
then  ready  for  the  garden.  Fig.  134  represents  a  plant 
ready  for  transplanting.  This  is  an  especially  desira¬ 
ble  scheme  in  the  northern  sections  of  our  country, 
where  the  frosts  come  early. 

The  soil  must  be  well  adapted  for  the  muskmelon. 
It  is  modest,  however,  asking  for  one  of  only  average 
fertility,  too  rich  a  soil  inducing  abundant  vines  and 
fruit  of  poor  quality  and  lateness.  It  will  do  well  on 
any  soil,  provided  it  is  well-drained  and  friable.  How¬ 
ever,  one  containing  a  generous  amount  of  humus  is 
best ;  and  when  this  is  not  already  present,  it  can  be 
supplied  by  plowing  under  coarse  manure  or  various 
green  manures. 

Food,  and  Cultivation. — A  well  decomposed  com¬ 
post  for  use  in 
making  the 
hills  is  desira¬ 
ble,  and  is  best 
when  m  a  d  e  a 
year  in  advance 
To  make  this, 
pile  up  manure, 
keeping  it 
moist,  and  al¬ 
lowing  decom¬ 
position  to  set 
in.  Should  hen, 
sheep  or  horse 
manure  be 
used,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to 
mix  such  with 
soil  before 
stacking.  Early 
in  Spring, 
some  time  be¬ 
fore  using,  cut 
the  heap  down, 
and  shovel  it 
over  in  order  to 
pulverize  it.  One  or  two  good  shovelfuls  per  hill  are 
sufficient,  if  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  Should 
the  compost  lack  in  nitrogenous  constituents,  as  do 
those  named,  add  a  handful  of  finely-ground  bone  to 
each  hill,  working  it  well  into  the  mixture  of  soil  and 
compost.  Unleached  wood  ashes  are  used  with  good 
results  by  mixing  in  a  similar  manner.  They  do  not, 
however,  take  the  place  of  the  ground  bone.  Of  course, 


much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  both  soil  and 
compost  as  to  the  amount  of  ingredients  or  manures 
to  be  used.  It  is  well,  also,  to  use  complete  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  over  all  the  ground,  and  compost  in  the 
hills. 

The  cultivation  of  the  melon  patch  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  Fall  plowing  has  many  advantages,  pro¬ 
vided  the  land  is  not  too  rolling,  therefore  liable  to 


wash.  By  the  action  of  frost,  the  soil  becomes  friable, 
insects  are  to  a  great  degree  destroyed,  and  the  laEd 
may  be  worked  earlier  in  the  Spring.  When  the  plow¬ 
ing  is  done  in  Spring,  perform  it  early  that  the  material 
turned  under  may  have  time  at  least  partially  to  de¬ 
compose  before  the  roots  begin  feeding  upon  it.  A 
heavy  soil  is  plowed  and  worked  more  deeply  than  a 
light  one.  It  should  be  well  pulverized  before  making 


the  hills.  Then  mark  out  the  soil,  5x6  feet,  making 
hills  at  the  intersections.  Where  a  shovel-plow  is 
used,  it  requires  but  little  work  with  a  hoe  to  prepare 
each  hole  for  receiving  the  compost.  Next  add  the 
compost,  mixing  with  about  equal  parts  of  loose  soil. 
This  fills  the  hole  level  full  when  well  firmed.  Then 
slightly  raise  each  hill  by  drawing  the  loose  soil  over 
the  compost  to  a  depth  of  1%  inch. 


The  Baby  Plants. — Place  from  15  to  20  seeds  in 
each  hill  to  insure  against  failure  in  germination,  in¬ 
sect  troubles,  etc.  They  should  always  be  planted 
sidewise  or  flat  for  best  results  in  germination.  Press 
them  into  the  soil,  covering  not  over  one  inch  in  depth. 
By  firming  the  soil  in  the  usual  way  with  the  back  of 
the  hoe,  germination  is  hastened.  Cultivation  must 
be  continued,  both  to  a  good  depth  and  at  compara¬ 
tively  frequent  intervals.  As  the  plants  grow  larger, 
lessen  it,  and  when  the  foliage  covers  most  of  the 
area,  stop  it  altogether.  The  amount  of  handhoeing 
depends  upon  the  weediness  of  the  ground,  but  should 
be  resorted  to,  at  least  every  week  or  10  days  at  first 
to  keep  the  plants  growing.  After  heavy,  dashing 
rains,  or  in  extremely  dry  weather,  a  slight  amount 
of  hoeing  loosens  the  soil. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently  established, 
thin  them  to  four  plants  in  a  hill.  Pruning  or  pinch¬ 
ing  off  the  end  of  the  vine  is  often  resorted  to  when 
the  plants  are  a  few  feet  in  length,  in  order  to  force 
out  the  lateral  growth,  which  bears  the  fruit.  This 
is  seldom  practiced,  however,  by  large  growers.  It  is, 
also,  advisable  to  remove  all  fruit  that  sets  too  late  to 
mature,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  others. 

Insects  ;  Marketing. — Insects  are  sometimes  very 
troublesome,  especially  the  small  yellow  leaf-beetles, 
the  Striped  cucumber  beetle,  yellow  with  black  stripes, 
and  the  Spotted  cucumber  beetle,  yellow  with  12  black 
spots  on  its  back.  These  insects  live  over  Winter  un¬ 
der  leaves,  rubbish,  etc.,  and  begin  their  attacks  as 
soon  as  the  first  two  cotyledonous  leaves  make  their 
appearance.  They  are  very  active,  and  if  the  vines 
are  neglected,  even  for  a  day,  when  the  insects  are 
numerous,  they  will  be  practically  destroyed.  By 
liberally  spreading  tobacco  dust  upon  and  around  the 
plantlets  as  soon  as  the  insects  make  their  appearance, 
they  may  be  kept  off.  The  dust  may  be  purchased 
from  seedsmen. 

Another  insect  liable  to  be  troublesome  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Squash  bug.  The  best  remedy  is  to  handpick  and 
destroy  it  in  the  cooler  portions  of  the  day.  If  boards 
.are  placed  about  the  hills,  the  bugs  will  take  refuge 

under  them. 
The  eggs, 
which  are  usu¬ 
ally  laid  in 
clusters  on  the 
leaves,  are 
also  easily  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Worms  and 
insects  do  more 
or  less  damage 
by  working  in¬ 
to  the  melon 
where  the  fruit 
comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the 
ground.  To 
overcome  this, 
place  some¬ 
thing  under  the 
f  r  u  i  t — s  mall 
pieces  of  board, 
stones ,  etc. 
Mildew  some¬ 
times  affects 
both  the  leaves 
and  fruit.  For  this,  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

For  a  commercial  grower,  good  marketing  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  good  growing.  In  the  first  place,  establish 
a  market  at  one  point,  and  that  near  the  home,  if 
possible.  It  may  require  a  year  or  two,  but  melons  of 
good  varieties,  well  put  up,  are  bound  to  create  a 
market.  Also,  the  fruit  can  then  be  picked  when 
comparatively  ripe,  while  to  be  shipped  to  any  dis- 


HOSE  BBJ1.  NETTED  GEM.  JENNY  LIND. 

GOOD  VARIETIES  OF  MELONS  FOR  HOME  USE  OR  MARKET.  Fig.  135. 
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tance,  requires  its  being  picked  green.  The  flavor  of 
melons  i6  vastly  superior  when  they  are  ripened  in 
the  sun  and  open  air.  Put  them  up  in  half-bushel 
baskets  or  in  crates.  Do  not  grow  so  many  varieties 
that  this  is  impossible.  It  is  advisable,  in  fancy  trade, 
to  have  the  baskets  marked  with  the  grower’s  name 
or  that  of  his  place.  r  w.  bane. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 

A  HEN  MAN  TURNED  GOLD  DIGGER. 

Some  Original  Views  of  Arctic  Life. 

[About  a  year  ago,  Mr.  F.  Petersen,  a  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber,  in 
California,  wrote  us  that  he  would  try  his  luck  in  the  Klondike 
gold  diggings.  He  left  his  hen  ranch  in  charge  of  his  wife,  and 
went  north.  He  now  sends  us  an  account  of  his  new  surround¬ 
ings.  He  rather  thinks  his  wife  is  making  more  on  the  chicken 
ranch  than  he  i9  in  the  land  of  gold.  His  note  was  written  on 
February  28,  and  was  48  days  in  reaching  us.] 

Cold  Weather — We  are  having  50  degrees  below 
zero,  and  I  like  it,  at  least  as  long  as  it  is  calm,  but 
when  any  wind  springs  up,  it  is  dangerous,  as  freez¬ 
ing  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  face, 
quickly  takes  place.  When  it  is  calm,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  me  to  make  40  miles  in  12  hours,  day  after 
day,  for  a  week.  In  California,  I  had  to  put  the  horse 
in  the  cart  when  I  had  business  one-half  mile  away. 
The  extreme  low  temperature  affects  one’s  hands,  if 
work  has  to  be  done  with  the  same,  especially  shovel¬ 
ing  or  using  the  ax.  In  December,  while  averaging 
45  degrees  below  zero,  we  put  up  two  log  cabins,  and 
suffered  considerably  with  our  hands.  The  mits  are 
of  mooseskin  lined  with  Hudson  Bay  blankets;  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  these  get  damp  from  per¬ 
spiration,  and  if  we  touch  anything  cold,  freeze ; 
when  this  is  felt,  we  go  to  the  fire,  turn  the  blanket 
lining  out,  and  dry  it. 

On  the  trail,  a  person  goes  very  lightly  clad  when 
on  long  trips ;  even  at  50  degrees  below,  I  am  clad 
only  in  medium-heavy  undershirt  and  drawers,  a  light 
blue  over  shirt  (all  wool),  vest,  and  a  jumper  ;  a  pair 
of  medium-heavy  socks,  and  over  these  a  pair  of  Ger¬ 
man  socks ;  caribou  rawhide  insoles  in  buckskin 
moccasins,  a  very  light  fur  cap,  and  if  no  wind,  I  have 
been  inclined  to  perspire.  I  have  always  carried  my 
drill  parkee,  lined  with  foxtails  around  the  hood,  to 
put  on  when  any  wind  was  encountered.  The  moun¬ 
tain  divides,  every  one  says,  are  the  worst  here  ;  the 
wind  cuts  one  at  times  like  a  knife,  and  the  weary 
traveler  is,  probably,  overheated  by  crawling  some 
2,000  feet  up  the  mountain  trail,  (?)  probably  dragging 
a  sled,  or  packing  30  or  40  pounds  of  food,  fur  robe 
and  blankets.  This  is  how  people  freeze  to  death. 

Food,  and  Dogs  — Wherever  one  goes  he  must 
bring  enough  food  to  take  him  out  and  back,  build  a 
cache  of  poles  half  way  or  so,  then  cache  half  the  out¬ 
fit  and  proceed  to  his  destination.  If  prospecting, 
this  will  have  to  be  replenished  at  intervals,  some¬ 
times  having  to  go  more  than  100  miles  to  do  so.  I 
know  you  are  a  little  antagonistic  to  the  canine  breed, 
Friend  Rural,  but  if  you  were  here,  you  would  see 
that  without  the  dog  we  could  absolutely  do  nothing. 
Many  breeds  are  here  brought  in  over'  the  lakes,  being 
more  or  less  serviceable.  The  hounds  are  very  fast 
dogs,  but  do  not  last  long.  The  Newfoundland  and 
St.  Bernard  are  s'ow,  good  pullers;  any  of  these  will 
demand  from  $50  to  $125  for  native  dogs.  The  Malla- 
muth,  Husky  and  others  are  my  favorites.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  big,  kind-tempered  dogs,  with  great  endur¬ 
ance  ;  60  miles  a  day  have  been  made.  They  appear 
like  a  brindled  wolf  (prairie),  and  often  the  two  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished.  The  former  appear  like  big 
Scotch  collie  dogs,  and  the  best  of  them  are  half  tim¬ 
ber  wolf. 

Several  tame  (?)  wolves  I  have  seen  drawing  sleds, 
but  the  half-breeds  are  better.  The  outside  dogs  get 
a  full  meal  at  night,  with  a  light  meal  before  start¬ 
ing  the  following  morning  ;  they  have  generally  to 
sleep  under  shelter.  The  native  dogs  get  all  they  can 
eat,  about  three  pounds  solid  food,  generally  corn 
meal  and  oatmeal  made  into  mush,  with  one  or  two 
pounds  meat,  fish,  bacon,  etc.,  added.  They  will  eat 
their  fill,  then  will  curl  up  in  the  snow  to  sleep  there 
for  the  night,  ready  for  business  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  The  native  dogs  do  not  bark,  but  howl  like  a 
wolf.  There  are  several  horses  freighting  between 
Dawson  and  Bonanza  Forks  (15  miles) ;  they  stand  it 
pretty  well.  Hay  (?)  (Flag  grass)  costs  $500  per  ton, 
corn  25  to  30  cents  per  pound.  Of  course,  everything 
is  dear.  Sugar  has  been  $1  per  pound,  Eagle  con¬ 
densed  milk,  $1.20  per  can.  rolled  oats  are  now  40  cents 
per  pound,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  Dried 
fruit  is  30  to  50  cents  per  pound,  honey  (artificially  pre¬ 
pared)  $10  per  gallon. 

Poor  Farming  Chances.— I  don’t  think  that  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  will  ever  succeed  here  No  doubt, 
large  crops  of  nutritious  hay  can  be  secured  in  large 
quantities,  and  excellent  grazing  can  be  obtained. 
Meat  brought  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound  by  the  quarter  ; 
now  it  is  60  cents,  and  where  money  can  be  made, 


the  cattle  can  be  brought  over  the  lakes,  feeding 
their  way  till  within  a  short  distance,  when  they  can 
be  slaughtered  when  frost  appears.  When  frozen, 
meat  will  keep  eight  months.  At  the  various  mis¬ 
sions,  I  saw  some  excellent  vegetable  gardens,  with 
white  turnips  as  large  as  one’s  head,  and  as  sweet  as 
sugar ;  fine  cabbage  (Wakefield,  I  believe),  radishes, 
lettuces,  etc.,  in  perfection.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  see  that,  where  the  moss  is  cleared  off  and  the 
muck  spaded  up  a  little  in  May,  although  there  may 
only  be  one  foot  of  it  and  that  even  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  glacier.  The  power  of  the  sun  is  immense 
when  it  shines  for  18  hours  at  a  stretch.  Several 
large  places  of  suitable  land  were  cleared  off  last 
year,  and  will  net  their  owners  a  nice  little  stake  be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  over. 

Food  and  Prices. — Apricots  dried  seem  to  meet 
the  demand  here  of  all  dried  fruit  ;  prunes,  apples, 
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etc.,  play  second  fiddle.  Peaches  do  not  stand  the 
cold  so  well ;  they  disintegrate  and  become  tasteless 
American  products  lead  in  everything  else,  but  some 
of  them  are  inferior,  and  others  quite  unsalable  com¬ 
pared  with  other  brands,  mostly  Canadian  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Of  evaporated  potatoes,  nothing  beats  a  brand 
coming  from  a  place  in  Germany  called  Llibeck  ;  they 
are  the  only  substitute  for  fresh  potatoes,  and  the 
difference  can  scarcely  be  noticed.  They  cost  now 
at  the  North  American  Transportation  Company  in 
Dawson,  80  cents  per  pound  (outside,  15  cents).  I  want 
you  to  let  your  readers  know  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
evaporated  vegetables  are  unfit  to  be  used  ;  they  are 
not  prepared  right.  I  have  cooked  evaporated  pota¬ 
toes  and  onions  prepared  by  a  San  Francisco  firm  for 
48  hours,  and  still  they  were  raw.  Those  of  Canadian 
preparation  must  have  been  cooked  before  evaporat¬ 
ing,  as  they  require  only  to  be  mixed  with  boiling 
water  and  stand,  say  10  minutes.  As  Americans  excel 
in  everything  else,  I  hope  they  will  see  a  way  out  of 


this  difficulty,  and  at  the  least,  produce  as  good  an 
article.  A  good  many  of  the  evaporated  creams  sent 
in  here  are  useless  ;  they  will  not  stand  the  frost. 

The  Country — This  is  the  greatest  boomed  coun¬ 
try  in  the  whole  world  ;  boomed  by  the  Seattle,  San 
Francisco  and  British  Columbian  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany.  I  admit  there  is  plenty  of  gold,  but  it  costs  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  get  here,  a  large  outlay 
to  find  it,  and  a  still  larger  outlay  to  get  it  out.  When 
to  this  are  added  the  discomfort,  wants,  sufferings,  ill 
health,  etc.,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  90  cases  out  of 
100,  it  costs  more  to  get  the  gold  out  than  it  wiil 
bring,  and  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  The 
news  reaching  the  outside  world  from  here  is  all  ex¬ 
aggerated,  magnified  to  suit  self  interests.  I  state 
emphatically,  let  no  agriculturist  come  here.  If 
there  are  any  of  your  readers  who  are  miners  or  back¬ 
woodsmen,  young,  robust  constitution,  level-headed, 
able  to  pay  their  passage,  with  $2,000  in  their  pockets 
when  landing  in  Dawson,  these  may  have  a  chance 
either  of  losing  all  or  increasing  their  capital  in  vari¬ 
ous  ratios,  depending  on  the  men,  during  the  next 
year.  But  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  to 


work  are  hard,  their  abodes — well,  I  have  seen  better 
hog  pens.  When  all  these  things  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  I  say  you  can  do  the  same  elsewhere  with 
very  much  greater  comforts. 

The  snowfall  is  only  about  three  to  four  feet,  and  it 
takes  all  Winter  to  produce  that.  The  biggest  at  one 
time,  I  should  say,  was  about  five  to  six  inches.  The  old- 
timers  say,  however,  that  this  has  been  an  extraordinar¬ 
ily  mild  Winter.  But  the  oldtimers  say  a  good  many 
things  !  I  have  now  been  in  quite  a  time,  but  have 
not  yet  made  any  great  strike.  It  takes  so  long  for  a 
man  to  get  accustomed  to  the  novel  as  well  as  severe 
conditions  found  here  before  he  can  get  work  or  place 
himself  where  h?  might  stand  a  chance  of  success  ! 

F  PETERSEN. 

Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

All  Sorts  of  Questions  Answered. 


When  to  Cut  Scions. 

1.  Should  scions,  used  for  root  grafting,  be  cut  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  grafting  ?  Do  they  I've  better  ?  2  Is  it  best  to  put  out  root 
grafts  immediately  after  grafting,  or  do  they  usually  do  better 
if  kept  over  a  few  days  or  weeks  ?  j.  m.  j. 

Alabama. 

1,  It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  scion  is  cut  in 
tbe  Fall,  any  time  in  the  Winter,  or  the  day  it  is  to  be 
grafted,  provided  it  is  well  developed  and  uninjured 
by  severe  cold  or  other  causes,  and  properly  kept.  I 
have  used  scions  with  equal  success  under  all  these 
conditions.  Bat  the  severity  of  Winter  sometimes  in¬ 
jures  even  the  healthiest  of  scions  ;  hence  it  is  a  safe 
plan  to  cut  the  scions  in  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter, 
and  store  them  in  a  moist  but  cool  place  until  needed. 

1  have  usually  packed  them  in  damp  sawdust  in  boxes 
in  a  very  cool  cellar,  or  buried  in  the  ground  with  a 
covering  of  old  straw  over  all  to  prevent  freezing.  In 
this  condition,  they  may  be  easily  reached  at  any 
time  in  the  Winter.  If  they  are  left  on  the  trees  until 
Spring,  and  the  buds  are  started  in  the  least,  it  is  too 
late  to  cut  them  and  expect  good  results.  A  perfectly 
dormant  condition  of  the  scion  at  the  time  of  grafting 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  no  matter  what 
method  of  grafting  is  followed.  2  Root  grafts  may 
be  made  and  set  the  same  day,  but  my  experience  is 
that  a  larger  per  cent  will  grow  if  the  work  is  done 
earlier  and  they  are  packed  in  damp  material  until 
they  have  callused  and  knitted  together  before  setting 
in  the  ground  If  they  are  kept  moist  and  cool,  this 
will  take  place  in  two  weeks  or  so.  If  kept  warm, 
they  will  often  mold  and  be  seriously  injured. 

Propagating  Trees  from  Cuttings. 

1  Are  fruit  trees  which  are  propagated  from  cuttings  as 
hardy,  productive  and  long-lived  as  those  propagated  in  the 
usual  way— that  employed  by  nurserymen  ?  2.  Which  of  the 

flowing  fruits— apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  ap-icot  and  nec¬ 
tarine— can  be  propagated  from  cuttings?  3.  When  should  cut¬ 
tings  in  general  be  taken  from  the  trees  ?  h.  r.  w. 

Southington,  Conn. 

1  Very  few  fruit  trees  are  propagated  from  cut¬ 
tings,  and  some  of  those  that  are  grown  do  not  make 
very  good  trees  The  roots  are  likely  to  be  too 
numerous  and  too  small,  and  clustered  at  one  place. 

2  The  Le  Conte  pear  is  about  the  only  valuable  tree 
among  our  orchard  fruits  that  can  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  with  anything  like  reasonable  success.  This 
is  practicable  only  in  the  light,  sandy  loam  soils  of  the 
South,  and  where  the  climate  is  mild,  yet  cool,  when 
the  roots  are  forming.  The  Marianna  plum  is,  also, 
grown  from  cuttings  in  the  South ;  but  it  is  used 
almost  entirely  as  a  stock  upon  which  to  bud  other 
and  better  plums.  As  a  fruit,  it  is  about  worthless,  on 
account  of  its  bitter  flavor.  The  apple,  peach,  cherry, 
etc.,  do  not  strike  root  easily  from  cuttings,  and  are 
entirely  out  of  the  list  of  trees  that  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  this  way.  3  The  time  to  make  cuttings  of  any 
kind  is  before  there  are  any  signs  of  the  buds  start¬ 
ing  to  grow.  The  late  Fall  is  about  the  best  time  of 
year,  for  then  the  wood  is  not  in  j  ured  by  cold,  and  the 
butt  ends  will  callus  and  frequently  form  little  roots 
long  before  Spring,  if  they  are  stored  in  a  cool,  moist 
place  in  the  cellar,  or  buried  in  the  ground  outdoors. 

Why  Seedling  Apples  Vary. 

I  find  this  note  in  an  agricultural  paper.  Is  there  any  sense 
in  it  ? 

“Seedling  Apples. — To  get  gooi  apples  without  grafting,  plant 
the  round  seed,  which  is  always  found  in  a  perfectly  ripe  apple. 
Sometimes  two  will  be  found,  but  rarely.  The  flat  seeds  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  natural  fruit  or  crab  apple  tree;  the  round  one,  fruit  like 
the  apple  from  which  it  was  taken.”  subscriber. 

The  above  is  a  mistaken  notion,  founded  on  suppo¬ 
sition,  with  no  facts  to  back  up  the  theory,  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  known.  A  plump  seed  is  more  likely  to 
make  a  better  plant,  that  is,  a  more  vigorous  one  than 
one  that  is  not  so  plump,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  individuality  of  the  plant  in  other  respects, 
or  the  quality  of  the  fruit  that  it  may  bear.  Such 
peculiarities  are  determined  by  the  germ,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  pollination  of  the  ovule  when  the  em¬ 
bryonic  fruit  was  only  a  part  of  a  flower.  That  is 
why  different  seeds  from  the  same  fruit  will  produce, 
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and  do  produce,  trees  and  fruits  of  different  charac¬ 
teristics,  each  having  been  fertilized  or  vivified  by  a 
different  grain  of  pollen,  and  perhaps,  from  different 
trees.  Each  pollen  grain  has  its  own  individual  pre¬ 
potency,  and  this  has  more  or  less  effect  upon  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  living  structure  which  is  to  result 
from  its  action  upon  the  ovule,  into  which  it  pene¬ 
trates  its  cellular  growth.  This  is  sexual  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  This  is  conception,  as  we  call  it  in  the  animal 
kingdom. 

The  plumpness  and  fullness  of  development  of 
a  seed  come  from  the  largeness  of  the  deposit 
of  food  or  starchy  matter  in  it.  This  is  not  the 
true  embryonic  germ,  but  only  the  store  of  food 
that  is  to  sustain  the  plantlet  when  it  shall  have 
started  into  independent  development.  It  is  like  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  that  is  finally  inclosed  within  the 
chick,  to  sustain  its  life,  just  as  the  other  food  will 
do,  that  it  will  take  in  through  its  mouth  a  little 
later.  The  plantlet  will  soon  become  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  within  the  cotyledons 
of  the  seed,  when  its  rootlets  have  taken  hold  upon 
the  food  elements  of  the  soil. 


ANTI-COLOR  LEGISLATION. 

The  little  map  shown  at  Fig.  136  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  indicates  the  States  in  which  laws  have  been 
passed  especially  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  when  colored  in  imitation  of 
butter.  Commissioner  Grosvenor,  of  Michigan,  re¬ 
views  the  subject  of  oleo  legislation,  showing  that  the 
object  was  to  protect  the  public  from  fraud  and  de¬ 
ception.  Oleo  being  a  much  cheaper  article  than 
butter,  was  manufactured  in  imitation  thereof,  and 
sold  to  a  large  extent  as  pure  butter.  He  says  that 
the  first  attempts  to  regulate  the  sale,  were  various 
State  enactments,  requiring  that  all  oleo  be  properly 
labeled.  Experience  soon  demonstrated  that  such 
legislation  was  weak.  It  was  not  understood  at  first 
that,  with  ease,  deception  and  fraud  could  be  carried 
on.  By  means  of  artificial  coloring  matter,  oleo  was 
made  to  resemble  the  more  costly  article,  known  as 
butter,  and  dishonest  dealers  had  little  difficulty  in 
palming  off  the  imitation  for  the  genuine.  Tactics 
were  adopted  similar  to  the  methods  employed  by 
those  who  sell  liquors  illegally.  When  it  was  seen 
how  deficient  these  laws  were  in  protecting  the  people, 
it  became  necessary  to  secure  more  effective  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  Comm!ssioner  says  that  25  States  of  the  Union 
forb'd  coloring  o’eo  to  imitate  butter.  One  State  has 
absolutely  prohibited  its  sale.  Four  States  have  re¬ 
quired  oleo  to  be  colored  a  bright  pink,  and  one  State 
imposes  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  its  sale  The 
auti-color  regulation  has  proved  to  be  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  and  effective  system.  The  constitutionality 
of  these  color  laws  has  been  attacked.  The  oleo  people 
have  claimed  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  is  in 
excess  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  No  court, 
therefore,  either  State  or  Federal,  has  yet  declared 
any  anti-color  statute  void  or  constitutional,  except  in 
one  case  in  Michigan,  where  the  act  was  destroyed  by 
irregularities  in  its  passage.  Many  courts  of  last  re¬ 
sort  in  the  various  States,  have  affirmed  the  right  of 
the  legislature  to  prohibit  the  coloring  of  oleo  in 
imitation  of  butter. 


ODD  THINGS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL. 

A  THOROUGH  PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  BED  MAKES 
THE  SOIL  MORE  FERTILE. 

Cultivating  Nitrates.— To  prepare  the  ground 
thoroughly  for  a  crop  before  the  seed  is  put  in  the 
soil,  is  extremely  helpful  in  other  ways  than  that  of 
modifying  the  soil  temperature,  and  of  controlling  the 
soil  moisture.  It  secures  the  right  texture  of  the  soil, 
which  is  more  important  than  we  yet  sufficiently  re¬ 
alize  ;  and  it  develops  plant  food. 

During  the  late  Fall,  Winter  and  early  Spring,  the 
life  processes  in  the  soil,  which  develop  available 
nitrogen  for  crops,  are  at  a  standstill,  and  soil  leach¬ 
ing  during  this  time  has  carried  away,  in  the  drain¬ 
age,  most  of  the  nitrates  which  the  soil  contained 
after  the  plants  of  the  season  before  had  taken  what 
they  found  available.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  each 
Spring,  to  develop  anew  a  fresh  supply  of  nitrates  for 
the  crop  which  is  to  occupy  the  ground.  These 
nitrates  must  be  derived  from  the  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  comparatively  insoluble  humus,  from  whatever 
may  be  in  the  farmyard  manure  applied  to  the  soil, 
and  from  that  contained  in  the  stubble,  leaves  and 
roots  left  on  and  in  the  soil  by  the  last  crop. 

But  it  is  frequent,  thorough  tillage  when  the  soil  is 
moist  and  warm,  which  gives  the  best  conditions  for 
developing  available  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
in  the  soil,  and  there  is  no  time  when  this  can  be  done 
so  thoroughly,  so  cheaply,  and  so  effectively  as  when 
there  is  nothing  on  the  ground  in  the  way. 


Raise  the  Temperature  — Plenty  of  soil  moisture 
is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  nitrates  ;  an 
abundance  of  air  and  a  high  temperature  are,  also, 
essential.  There  is  no  time  when  the  surface  soil  has 
the  abundance  of  moisture  that  it  has  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  there  is  no  time  when  this  moisture  is 
less  needed  for  other  purposes. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  in  the  Spring 
to  permit  the  movement  of  the  soil  without  injuring 
its  texture,  this  work  should  begin,  and  should  be 
pushed  as  vigorously  as  practicable.  Doing  this  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  clods  on  soils  which  have  a 
tendency  to  bake ;  it  will  conserve  the  moisture 
needed  later;  it  practically  fertilizes  the  field  by 
changing  unavailable  nitrogen  into  nitrates  ;  and  for 
all  hoed  crops  which  are  to  go  in  the  ground  later,  it 
starts  the  germination  of  weed  seeds,  and  permits,  at 
least  one  crop  of  weeds,  and  sometimes  two,  to  be 
killed  before  there  is  anything  on  the  ground  to  be 
injured  by  deep  cultivation,  or  to  be  in  the  way  of 
doing  the  work  in  the  most  expeditious  and  most 
thorough  manner. 

Nitrates  Rise  and  Fall. — The  nitrates  formed  early 
in  the  Spring  may  sink  by  percolation  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  so  be  below  the  early  roots,  but 
this  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  so 
long  as  they  do  not  pas3  below  root  action,  because 
the  roots  will  later  reach  the  depth  of  even  four  and 
five  feet,  when  these  nitrates  will  become  available 
at  a  time  when  they  can  no  longer  form  rapidly  in 
the  surface  soil,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  become  too 
dry,  and  there  are  pre3ent  in  the  soil  too  many  roots 
which  need  both  the  water  and  the  free  oxygen  to 
permit  nitrification  to  go  forward  rapidly. 

Capillarity,  too,  will  gradually  bring  the  nitrates 
back  toward  the  surface  when  they  have  been  washed 
downward.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  when  the 


A  HAYRAKE  WEEDER.  Flo.  138. 

surface  soil  has  become  rich  in  nitrates,  and  a  rain 
comes  which  washes  these  to  a  lower  level  and  leaves 
the  soil  charged  with  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  this 
very  change  is  needed  in  order  to  permit  nitrification 
to  go  on,  because  when  the  soil  moisture  becomes  too 
heavily  charged  with  salts  including  the  nitrates, 
nitrification  is  checked.  Early,  thorough  tillage  is, 
therefore,  equivalent  to  applying  a  heavy  dressing 
of  some  mineral  nitrate  as  a  fertilizer  to  the  soil, 
provided  there  is  available  humus  in  the  soil  which 
may  be  transformed.  f.  h.  king. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

A  HAYRAKE  WEEDER. 

The  weeder  shown  at  Fig.  138  is  a  wheel  rake  with 
an  extra  set  of  teeth.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  a 
farmer  of  Portage  County,  O.  The  axle  is  shortened, 
so  that  the  wheels  are  about  seven  feet  apart.  This 
width  is  suited  to  Mr.  Rhodes’s  three-foot  rows  of  corn. 
The  right-handed  lever  is  a  lock-lever,  and  is  just  as 
it  was  on  the  original  hayrake.  The  lever  directly  in 
front  of  the  seat  was  taken  from  a  sulky  cultivator, 
and  is  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  back  set  of  teeth. 
Both  sets  of  teeth  are  ra'sed  with  this  lever.  The 
extra  set  of  teeth  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  other 
one  except  that  the  timber  representing  the  axle  may 
be  a  trifle  lighter.  The  two  axles  are  hinged  together 
by  means  of  irons  about  a  foot  long,  properly  shaped 
so  that  the  back  set  of  teeth  stand  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  front  set.  Different  makes  of  rakes  would, 
probably,  require  different  treatment. 

Mr.  Rhodes  says:  “  All  weeders  with  teeth  slant¬ 
ing  backward  are  wrong  in  principle.  They  tend  to 
pack  the  soil.  This  weeder  with  the  teeth  pointing 
forward  will  lift  the  soil  and  keep  it  loose  on  top.  I 
have  tried  other  weeders  right  by  the  side  of  this, 
but  this  one  beats  them  all.  I  would  not  take  §25  for 
it  if  I  could  not  get  another.” 

This  tool  did  not  cost  Mr.  Rhodes  a  great  deal,  as 
he  purchased  the  different  parts  at  public  sales,  and 
did  most  of  the  work  himself.  He  has  used  it  princi¬ 
pally  on  corn  and  potatoes.  He  does  not  allow  his 


cal  ivator  to  become  rusty  because  he  has  a  weeder, 
but  uses  them  together  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
Wnere  corn  is  grown  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  it  is 
possible  that  the  hayrake  with  an  extra  set  of  teeth, 
could  be  used  as  a  weeder,  without  much  extra  expense. 
Tuen  the  rake  would  not  be  dead  property  11  months 
in  the  year.  G.  M.  barber. 

Portage  County,  O. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Coining1  Americans  — “  A  herd  of  Italians  struck 
our  place  last  Summer,”  said  an  Ohio  man.  “They 
were  building  a  railroad.  One  Sunday  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  I  saw  them  working  a  great  game.  They  formed 
at  one  side  of  a  field  about  two  rods  apart  and  walked 
slo  wly  across  Now  and  then  a  bird  would  fly  up,  and 
there  would  be  a  rush  for  her  nest.  It  was  soon  evi¬ 
dent  what  the  Italians  were  after — egg3.  They  rob¬ 
bed  every  nest  they  could  find,  and  swallowed  the 
egg3  at  once.  It  didn’t  seem  to  make  much  difference 
what  per  cent  of  bird  the  egg  had  developed  into. 
They  cleaned  that  field  of  eggs  !  Nice  people  to  make 
American  citizens  out  of !  Unless  some  element  in 
this  country  can  improve  mighty  fast,  such  rascals 
will  soon  pull  down  the  average.” 

English  Sparrows  and  Currants.— At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  last 
January,  Mr  C  L.  Jones,  of  Newark,  stated  that  the 
English  sparrow  is  so  troublesome  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  grow  currants.  In  the  early  Spring, 
they  practically  disbudded  the  currant  bushes,  pick¬ 
ing  the  buds  out  as  they  appeared,  and  destroying 
them.  He  was  obliged  to  put  a  net  over  the  bushes 
in  order  to  protect  his  currants.  In  front  of  a  row  of 
12  or  15  bushes,  he  hung  a  net  about  two  feet  wide. 
They,  evidently,  took  this  for  a  trap,  and  did  not 
touch  a  single  bush  on  that  or  the  adjoining  row.  He 
picked  nine  quarts  from  one  of  these  bushes.  Another 
year,  without  any  protection,  he  had  only  half  a  pint 
on  the  same  bush.  It  was  stated  at  this  meeting,  that 
a  remedy  to  protect  currant  bushes  from  the  spar¬ 
rows,  is  the  use  of  air-slaked  lime  and  soot.  This  is 
sprinkled  on  the  wood  when  damp  from  rain  or  dew. 
It  seems  to  make  the  buds  taste  so  that  the  sparrow 
lets  them  alone.  Mr.  Jones,  however,  said  that  he 
has  tried  everything  but  the  soot,  without  success. 

Spraying  lor  Apple  Scab. — During  a  recent  talk 
with  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  he  spoke  of  spraying  for  apple  scab.  Some 
people  advocate  spraying  for  the  scab  in  Winter  or  in 
March  before  the  buds  really  open.  The  argument 
seems  to  be  that  the  fungus  is  to  be  found  on  the 
fallen  leaves,  and  to  some  extent,  on  the  bark.  There¬ 
fore,  by  spraying  early,  we  are  supposed  to  kill  the 
f tiDgus,  and  save  the  fruit.  Prof.  Beach  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  good  policy.  He  says  it  is  bitter  to  put 
the  fungicide  on  the  green  foliage  rather  than  to  try 
to  kill  the  dormant  spores  in  Winter  and  Spring.  If 
the  late  spraying  is  given,  it  is  evident  that  the  earlier 
spraying  is  wasted  and  will  not  pay.  It  will  be  prae- 
tica’ly  impossible  to  kill  all  the  spore3  in  the  Winter, 
and  late  spraying  in  any  event  will  be  necessary. 
P  -of.  Beach  advocates  spraying  once  or  twice  if  the 
scab  is  very  bad,  just  before  the  blossom  buds  open 
and  after  the  leaf  buds  begin  to  show  green.  Follow 
when  the  blossoms  fall,  and  again  10  or  14  days  later. 
This  seems  to  be  the  latest  and  best  idea  about  spray¬ 
ing  for  the  Apple  scab.  The  older  theory  was  ad¬ 
vanced  when  less  was  known  about  this  disease. 
Modern  investigations  show  that  the  late  spraying  is 
more  likely  to  be  effective. 

Spraying  Kerosene. — In  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  E. 
S.  Goff  describes  a  simple  attachment  for  spraying 
kerosene  in  water.  The  chief  difficulty  heretofore 
has  been  that  the  kerosene  and  water  would  not  pass 
out  in  uniform  proportions.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  keep  the  surface  of  the  two  liquids  practically  on 
a  level.  Fig.  137  shows  how  Prof.  Goff  has  met  this 
difficulty.  A  small  tin  can  holding  a  gallon  or  more 
holds  th'e  kerosene.  A  A  is  a  strip  of  heavy  tin,  with 
a  516-inch  hole  near  the  outer  end.  A  K-inch  rod, 
B  B,  is  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  passing 
up  through  the  holes  in  the  tin ;  thus,  when 
water  is  placed  in  the  barrel,  the  can  of  kerosene 
will  rise  or  fall  on  the  rod  with  the  level  of  the 
water.  When  filled  with  kerosene,  the  can  will 
settle  into  the  water,  so  as  to  bring  the  kerosene 
about  at  the  water’s  level.  As  the  kerosene  is  poured, 
the  can  rises  so  that  the  level  is  kept  nearly  uniform. 
The  picture  clearly  shows  how  the  kerosene  and  water 
are  used.  The  stop-cock  at  E  is  closed,  and  the  one 
at  D  is  partly  opened.  This  opening  is  regulated  so 
as  to  allow  about  one  part  of  kerosene  to  10  or  12  of 
water  To  test  the  proportion,  pour  the  spraying 
mixture  into  a  tall,  straight-walled  bottle,  after  hav¬ 
ing  pumped  a  few  strokes  ;  then  stand  the  bottle  on 
a  level  place  for  10  minutes  to  let  the  kerosene  rise. 
This  will  show  the  proportion  of  oil  and  water,  and 
D  can  be  opened  or  shut  until  the  right  proportion  is 
reached. 
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Short  Stories. 


Pitching  a  Tank  — Referring’  to  the 
inquiry  of  J.  M  H.,  page  158, 1  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  him  that  he  can  attain  the  object 
he  desires  by  giving  his  tank  a  coating  in¬ 
side  of  hot  pitch.  As  it  is  highly  inflam¬ 
mable,  I  would  build  a  fire  outdoors 
away  from  the  buildings,  suspending  a 
kettle  containing  the  pitch  over  the 
fire,  and  when  the  pitch  is  at  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  or  near  it,  ladle  it  into  a  pail, 
and  apply  with  a  brush.  It  forms  a 
tasteless  and  waterproof  coating.  One 
good  coat  should  be  sufficient,  88  if  too 
thick,  it  will  be  likely  to  crackle.  If  he 
has  a  leaky  pail,  he  can  experiment  with 
that.  I  cannot  say  just  how  many 
pounds  of  pitch  would  be  required  to 
cover  his  tank,  but  it  is  very  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  a  few  pounds  more  or  less  in 
purchasing  would  be  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  F  C.  CURTIS 

Maine. 

Monkkvs  and  Cotton  —A  long  article 
has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers, 
giving  the  details  about  a  great  experi¬ 
ment  in  Mississippi  with  monkeys.  It 
gave  the  name  and  address  of  the  man 
who  is  said  to  have  imported  200  mon¬ 
keys  from  Africa.  These  monkeys  were 
of  a  peculiar  breed,  and  one  of  Bamum’s 
old  animal  trainers  was  secured  to  teach 
them  to  pick  cotton.  The  article  goes 
on  to  state  how  successful  this  experi¬ 
ment  was,  and  how  breeding  and  selling 
monkeys  promised  to  become  one  of  the 
great  features  of  southern  agriculture. 
The  monkeys  cost  only  a  few  cents  a 
year  for  feed,  and  would  pick  more  than 
the  average  negro.  Some  of  the  papers 
even  had  pictures  of  the  monkeys  at 
work  in  the  field.  Prof.  Welborn,  of  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  College,  tells  us 
that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
whole  story.  It  is  simply  a  yarn  made 
out  of  whole  cloth  ;  in  other  words,  a  lie. 
It  is  strange  how  the  papers  will  publish 
and  make  much  of  a  yarn  of  this  kind, 
yet  refuse  to  print  a  line  about  simple 
truths  that  would  make  the  world  better. 

Whrn  to  Sow  Sehd. — Our  idea  of  gov¬ 
erning  the  starting  of  seeds  in  hotbeds 
is  taken  largely  from  Nature,  which  al¬ 
ways  affords  us  sure  indications  of  the 
approach  of  Spring  weather.  That  is, 
for  tomatoes  and  other  plants  which  can¬ 
not  be  set  out  until  the  weather  is  quite 
warm,  we  sow  the  seeds  about  the  time 
the  maple  trees  are  starting  to  swell 
tbeir  buds,  or  commencing  to  come  out 
into  leaf,  it  taking  about  four  weeks 
from  sowing  the  seed  to  produce  a  fine 
stocky  plant  suitable  for  planting  out. 
For  planting  the  other  early  or  hardier 
plants,  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc  , 
where  only  a  limited  supply  of  glass  is 
at  hand,  we  advise  sowing  the  seed  about 
the  time  the  Silver  maples  are  showing 
the  red  blossom  buds.  Of  course,  where 
these  plants  can  be  transplanted  and 
given  sufficient  room  to  develop  in  cold 
frames  or  moderate  hotbeds,  much  larger 
and  more  advanced  plants  may  be  had 
for  setting  in  the  open  ground  when  the 
weather  is  suitable,  e  b  dablington. 

Metal-Eating  Insect. — Some  of  our 
readers  have  noticed  a  paragraph  that 
has  been  floating  about  through  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  with  regard  to  a  beetle 
that  would  cut  metal.  On  referring  this 
matter  to  Prof.  Slingerland,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that,  in  1888,  a  specimen  of  a 
strange  insect  was  brought  to  New  York 
from  Mexico,  and  later,  others  have 
been  seen.  This  beetle  is  called  Zopherus 
Americanus.  It  is  about  1%  inch  long, 
and  somewhat  mottled.  The  beetles  can 
cut  their  way  out  of  wooden  or  pewter 
receptacles  if  there  be  an  exposed  edge. 
They  do  not  bore.  In  one  reported  case, 
the  beetle,  by  means  of  its  mandibles, 
cut  away  the  pewter  between  two  holes, 
and  thus  managed  to  escape.  The  bits 
of  metal  were  not  swallowed,  but  were 
dropped  in  the  jar.  The  beetle’s  mandi¬ 
bles  must  be  harder  than  the  metal  in 
order  to  cut  it.  It  is  said  that  a  closely- 
related  beetle  is  used  by  the  Mexicans 


for  ornament.  Prof.  Slingerland  says 
instances  are  recorded  where  small 
beetles  have  really  bored  their  way 
through  the  lining  of  lead  water  pipes, 
but  there  is  no  instance  to  indicate  that 
these  tough-jawed  insects  really  eat  the 
particles  of  metal  which  they  gnaw  off. 

A  Small  California  Farm. — Here  are 
what  were  sold  and  produced  on  42  acres 
here  during  the  year  ending  December 
1,  1898: 

Amount  received  for  eggs  and  chickens  ...  $83  30 


Amount  received  for  cattle  and  hogs .  790.45 

Amount  received  for  butter .  286  30 

Amount  received  for  hay .  781.60 

Pasturing  horses .  27.35 

Amount  from  nine  colonies  of  bees .  88.10 

Total . *2,057  10 


The  owner  is  going  to  increase  his  bees 
up  to,  possibly,  200  stands,  and  then  his 
receipts  will  be  much  better.  He  sold 
cattle  for  from  $30  to  $60  per  head,  and 
hay  at  $8  per  ton.  ne  cut  about  200  tons 
last  year.  He  keeps  his  cattle  in  a  large 
oak  grove,  cuts  Alfalfa  and  feeds  them 
there  until  about  October  1 ;  then  he 
turns  out  on  the  Alfalfa.  The  farmers 
on  Alfalfa  lands  commence  cutting  hay 
about  the  15th  of  this  month,  and  then 
they  will  not  get  through  until  about 
the  first  of  October,  depending  somewhat 
on  the  weather.  We  do  not  irrigate  in 
this  section.  «  t.  j. 

Nicolaus,  Cal. 

The  Wheat  Situation. — Mr.  F.  D. 
Coburn,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Kansas,  sends  a  report  of  the  condition 
of  Winter  wheat  for  his  State.  He  says 
that  he  has  waited  until  a  few  days  of 
settled  weather,  to  bring  out  the  wheat, 
so  as  to  determine  how  much  of  it  has 
really  been  killed.  He  says  he  does  not 
believe  in  estimating  the  probable  out¬ 
come  of  the  crop,  “when  pick  and  spade 
in  frozen  earth,  are  necessary  to  do  it.” 
In  brief,  his  estimate  is  that  26  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  will  be  plowed  under  this 
Spring  for  other  crops.  Of  the  remainder, 
the  condition  is  about  68  per  cent.  This 
would  make,  on  the  whole,  less  than 
half  the  average  crop  at  the  most  liberal 
estimate.  A  reader  in  Allen  County,  Ind., 
says  that  farmers  there  are  worse  off 
than  Kansas  farmers,  so  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned.  That  country  will  have  to 
buy  nearly  all  its  seed  wheat  next  Fall, 
to  say  nothing  of  flour.  180  acres  were 
sown  to  wheat,  and  there  will  not  be 
one-quarter  of  an  acre  on  the  whole  180, 
if  it  all  be  gathered  together.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  clover  is,  also,  killed,  and 
no  one  but  a  western  farmer  can  realize 
what  a  misfortune  that  is. 

Wool  Waste  as  Fertilizer. — On  page 
281,  C  C.  S.  inquires  about  using  wool 
waste  as  fertilizer.  In  the  answer  gi  ven , 
the  writer  says,  “Probably,  the  best 
way  to  utilize  it  is  to  mix  it  with  the 
manure,  and  let  it  rot  in  an  ordinary 
compost.”  Several  years  ago  I  used  con¬ 
siderable  wool  waste  as  fertilizer  during 
a  period  of  several  years.  I  tried  com¬ 
posting,  and  found  it  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  It  seemed  as  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  fertilizing  properties  was 
lost.  I  imagined  it  escaped  as  free  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  not  as  ammonia,  as  I  kept  the 
pile  well  covered  with  loam.  I  never 
noticed  any  smell  of  ammonia  from  the 
pile.  I,  probably,  used  more  than  50 
tons  in  three  or  four  years,  and  had  the 
best-  success  with  plowing  it  directly 
into  the  ground  on  light  land.  On  very 
moist  land,  it  should  not  be  buried  deep¬ 
ly.  Two  of  my  neighbors  used  large 
quantities  of  wool  waste,  and  their  ex¬ 
perience  was  the  same  as  mine.  I  found 
it  a  powerful  nitrogenous  fertilizer  when 
applied  directly  to  the  land.  I  can’t 
give  any  scientific  explanation  of  the 
facts,  but  such  facts  were  found  in  ex¬ 
perience.  M  MORSE 

Massachusetts. 

Oats  and  Peas. — Hoard’s  Dairyman 
gives  the  following  directions  for  grow¬ 
ing  oats  and  peas  :  “  Select  a  high,  dry 

piece  of  ground,  one  that  can  be  worked 
the  earliest  possible  in  the  Spring.  It 
should,  also,  be  of  good  fertility,  and 
stubble  of  last  year’s  corn  ground  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  sod.  As  soon  as  practicable, 


either  plow  or  disk  it  thoroughly  ;  har¬ 
row  once,  and  sow  two  bushels  of  small 
Canada  field  peas.  Then  plow  them  under 
not  less  than  four  inches  deep.  Harrow 
once,  and  let  lie  for  about  a  week  ;  then 
sow  1%  bushel  of  White  Schoenen  oatp,  or 
some  other  stiff-strawed  variety,  and 
harrow  in  well.  By  sowing  early,  we 
get  ahead  of  the  hot,  dry  weather  in 
July,  and  the  peas  fruit  more  abund¬ 
antly.  If  they  are  wanted  for  hay,  cut 
just  as  the  peas  have  passed  well  out  of 
the  boiling  stage.  Cure  in  the  coek 
with  hay  caps.  If  the  grain  is  wanted, 
be  sure  to  cut  rather  green,  before  the 
pods  will  open  and  shell.  It  is  better 
to  cut  too  early  than  too  late.  Thrash 
in  the  loose  straw,  and  grind  the  oats 
and  peas  together.  This  constitutes  a 
rather  heavy  feed,  and  each  farmer 
should  experiment  on  his  cows  to  know 
just  how  much  each  individual  can 
take  safely,  and  respond  to  the  pail.”  It 
is  high  time  to  get  this  crop  started,  as 
the  clover  crop  has  been  killed  out  in 
many  places,  and  some  form  of  nitrogen¬ 
ous  fodder  must  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

Handling  a  Boiler. — A  writer  in  The 
Farm  Student  gives  this  advice:  “Neither 
turn  on  the  feed  water,  start  or  stop  the 
engine,  or  lift  the  safety  valve,  until  the 
fire  is  out  and  the  boiler  cooled  down 
After  the  boiler  has  cooled  sufficiently, 
it  should  be  examined  to  see  if  the  tubes 
and  sheets  are  injured,  before  firing  up 
again. 

As  loDg  as  there  is  water  over  the 
tubes  or  crown  sheet,  it  is  safe  to  put  in 
more  water,  but  it  is  never  safe  to  put 
in  water  after  it  gets  below  them.  Never 
put  cold  water  into  a  hot  boiler.  Cold 
water  striking  any  hot  part  will  contract 
it  and  cause  a  serious  strain  on  the  tubes 
and  seams.  Neither  should  a  cold  boiler 
be  filled  with  very  hot  water,  as  the  hot 
water  will  expand  the  parts  it  comes  in 
contact  with,  and  will  also  cause  a  strain 
on  the  tubes  and  sheets. 

Be  sure  that  all  openings  for  admis¬ 
sion  of  air  to  the  boiler  or  flues,  except 
through  the  furnace,  are  carefully 
stopped.  This  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
serious  loss  in  fuel.  If  cold  air  enters 
at  any  other  place,  it  not  only  destroys 
the  draught  but  cools  the  furnace  and 
the  boiler.  A  new  boiler,  set  in  new 
brickwork,  should  be  fired  up  very 
slowly  in  order  to  let  the  brickwork  dry 
out  without  cracking.  It  will  be  well 
to  start  a  fire  but  not  to  raise  any  steam 
pressure  for  two  or  three  days.  Any 
boiler  should  be  fired  up  slowly  when 
cold. 


Best  Seeds 

that  Grow! 

Thousands  of  Dollars 


B 


in  CASH  PRIZES  for  1899 

and  many  other  New  Features, 
of  particular  interest,  presented  in 

URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages, — tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


A  IS  THE  BEST  FORAGE  PLANT. 

I  H  B  JP  BH  It  fiiriilsliessueculcnt  food  from 

/■■  WT  ■  May  to  December.  Nocqualfor 
BCj  I  mUi  summer  and  autumn  81IEKP 
■  FOOD.  Equally  (food  for  cattle,  calves  and 
pigs.  Beats  eloverand  alfalfa  by  scientific  test. 

Grows  20  to  40  Tons  Green  Feed  to  Acre 


—no  green  food  approaches  it  for  fattening.  Salzer’s 
Dwarf  Essex,  best.  100  lbs.  $7.00;  101bs.  tl;  15  to  09  lbs. 
8  cents  per  lb.;  for  less  than  100  lbs.  add  25 cts.  cartage  if 
sent  by  freight.  Send  5  cents  for  pamphlet  on  Rape 


Seed  Dep.  Amcr'n  Sheep  Breeder,  124  Michigan  St.  Chicago. 


Thirty-Eight  Tons 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  OF  ENSILAGE  per 

acre,  actual  weight.  Cost  of  seed  only  *1.  Booh 
telling  all  about  it  mailed  free.  ROSS  BROTHERS, 
No.  162  Front  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 


P ^ u  O  ^  1^— Japanese  Barnyard  Millet 

r  vl  O  Cl  1 1/  Seed.  Address 

Pkof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  Mass.  Agr.Col.,  Amherst, Mass 


Offered — Soy  Beans,  acclimated  seed. 

ANSON  IIINKLEY,  Du  Bois,  Ill. 


Q  — Choice  Seed  Potatoes,  true 

vl  I  Ocll  v  to  name.  Uncle  Sam  and 
Carman  No.  3,  75  cents  per  bushel.  Carman  No.  3, 
second  size,  60  cents  per  bushel. 

L.  W.  Me BL WAIN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


^  P  ET  POTATOES.  Choice  clean  White 
E,  b  \J  Oats,  107  bushels  per  acre,  75c  ba.: 
sample.  5c.  postage.  Good  White  Banner  at  1 5c.  bu. 
Bed  Kidney,  choice  seed.  600  bushels  Choice  Seed 
Potatoes.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  $3;  Carman  No.  3, 
$2.80;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  $2.70;  Enormous,  $3. 
Good  Seconds,  from  $1.25  to  $1  80  In  sacks  165  pounds. 
Circular  35  kinds.  We  grow  them. 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Rural,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  m  >ney  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  The  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transplanted,  well-hardened  plants. 

Per  100.  Per  M 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 .  $0.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Celery  plants  ready  March  15 . 40  3  00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Kgg  plant  plants  ready  May  1  . 50  4.00 


The  Apple  Consumers’  League  is  a  good  thing 
I  join.  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  good  ap 
pies  An  uncooked  ripe  apple  is  more  whole- 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompanv  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conynglmm,  Pa. 


some  than  a  cooked  one,  and  Is  the  best  of  all 
fruits,  native  or  imported,  the  most  beautiful  to 
look  at,  too.  MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


««««««««««««««««««««««««« 

Make  Money 

on  your  cabbages,  onions  and  early 
beets.  How?  Force  tlieir  growth 
with  applications  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda , 

the  quickest  of  all  fertilizers.  Es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  early  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Produces  size  and  quality  at 
the  same  time.  Book,  “Food  for 
Plants,”  tells  how  and  why.  Free 
by  addressing  John  A.  Myers, 
12—0  John  St.,  New  York. 
Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO., 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES^1 

Also  lleekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights, Box  B,ErieCo.,0. 


RPflftY  We  are  offering  a  wire-stapled 

DLmlii  DnOlvLlkJ  perry  basket  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  These  are  stronger  and  more  durable 
tban  a  hand-made  basket.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
and  price-list.  WEBSTER  BASKET  CO.,  Webster, 
Lock  Box  43,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 


Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates* 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar. Si 

An  up-to-date  Catalogue  of  the  best  new  and  rare,  aa  well  M 
the  cream  of  the  standard  varieties  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

A  handsome  book  of  168  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  mailed  FREE  t» 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.,  P«.) 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


FROZEN  PEACH  TREES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  DONE  WITH  THEM  ? 

Even  Apples  Were  Killed. 

Most  fruit  growers  here  have  been 
waiting  to  see  what  the  outcome  of  the 
February  freeze  would  be.  At  this  time, 
about  one-third  of  the  growers  are  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  trees  they  are  sure  are  dead, 
and  cutting  back  heavily  to  2  to  3%  feet 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  One  grower, 
who  has  a  very  fine  orchard  of  15  acres, 
said  that  he  could  not  find  a  tree  on 
which  the  bark  was  not  loose  from  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  rapping  on  the 
bark  sounded  like  rapping  on  a  roll  of 
pasteboard.  He  will  pull  all  out.  Some 
others  claim  to  have  a  few  that  may  live. 
I  can  safely  say  that  there  will  be  very 
few  peaches  in  this  county  this  year. 
Most  of  the  growe/3  will  plant  new  or¬ 
chards  this  Spring,  if  able  to  get  nursery 
stock  at  anything  like  reasonable  prices. 
All  trees  that  are  killed  or  so  enfeebled 
by  the  freeze  as  to  be  worthless,  will  be 
pulled  out.  The  outlook  is  good  for  new 
trees,  if  prices  do  not  range  too  high.  A 
number  of  the  tender  kinds  of  apples 
are,  also,  killed,  such  as  Wagner,  Bald¬ 
win,  Maiden  Blush.  Many  pears,  also 
sweet  cherries  and  the  tender  kinds  of 
plums,  are  killed,  also  ;  in  one  orchard  I 
was  in,  Lombard  and  Union  Purple 
plums  were  all  killed,  while  16  feet  away 
Quackenboss  was  fresh  and  nice,  and 
loaded  with  fruit  buds  I.  h.  ford. 

Oceana  County,  Mich. 

Great  .  Loss  in  Bad  Situations 

Although  it  is  now  near  the  middle  of 
April,  the  full  effect  on  fruit  trees  of  the 
late  freeze  can  hardly  be  determined. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  peach  orchards 
in  this  section  will,  probably,  be  pulled 
up  and  never  be  replaced.  For  the  last 
10  years,  people  have  been  setting  peach 
orchards  where  their  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  would  indicate  was  very  risky,  that 
is,  on  land  not  properly  air-drained,  and 
sometimes  not  properly  drained  of  water. 
Such  orchards  are  all  destroyed,  and 
will,  probably,  not  be  reset  for  many 
years,  at  least  Those  on  high,  rolling, 
proper  peach  land  are  in  much  better 
condition,  although  most  of  them  are 
badly  injured.  The  very  best  are  on 
what  are  known  as  hogbacks  or  ridges, 
with  little  level  surface  on  the  summit. 

Very  many  have  been  badly  deceived 
by  examining  the  tops  of  the  trees 
which,  in  most  cases,  saow  little  injury, 
while  the  bark  is  entirely  loosened  from 
the  trunk,  and  the  tree  completely 
ruined.  I  have  finished  trimming  my 
orchards  (50  acres),  although  I  do  not 
know  of  another  peach  orchard  in  this 
section  that  has  been  trimmed  this  year. 
Most  people  are  waiting  to  see  which 
trees  will  make  a  start.  I  took  personal 
charge  of  the  trimming,  and  where  the 
bark  was  green  and  fresh,  and  not  loos¬ 
ened  from  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  they 
were  left  standing,  even  though  the 
wood  was  discolored.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  top  was  generally  taken  off  such  ; 
if  the  tree  was  killed  or  bark  dead  and 
loose,  and  the  tree  not  over  four  years 
old,  we  sawed  them  off  near  the  ground, 
hoping  to  start  a  sprout  which  could  be 
budded  as  high  as  where  we  wish  to 
start  the  top.  Such  sprouts  are  too 
coarse  to  bud  near  the  ground. 

As  there  was  no  snow,  the  trees  were 
frozen  to  the  ground,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  starting  a  sprout  above  the 
original  bud.  A  good  many  new  orchards 
will  be  set  this  Spring,  but  only  by  those 
that  have  good  locations.  I  intend  to 
set  20  acres,  and  have  no  idea  of  giving 
up  the  business  at  present.  The  supply 
of  trees  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  the 


demand,  as  they  will  not  be  set  by  every 
one  as  in  the  past  few  years. 

Kent  County,  Mich.  l.  .j.  post. 

A  Tremendous  Setback. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Benton 
Harbor,  our  peach  trees  escaped  injury 
except  occasionally  young  trees  in  low, 
damp  pockets.  In  such  locations,  there 
are  a  few  doubtful  trees,  while  within 
five  rods,  on  land  six  or  eight  feet  higher, 
there  are  a  few  live  fruit  buds  and  no 
dead  wood.  S.ill  higher,  say  20  feet, 
there  is  a  fair  crop  of  live  buds.  Taken 
altogether,  we  shall,  probably,  have  a 
fair  crop  of  peaches,  and  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  injury  to  other  fruits  ;  but  with¬ 
in  25  miles,  conditions  change,  and  there 
are  many  dead  trees  and  only  a  few  live 
buds  in  most  favorable  locations.  This 
brings  a  most  puzzling  condition  to 
many  fruit  growers — part  of  an  orchard 
dead,  part  alive. 

The  question  arises,  How  badly  can  a 
tree  be  injured,  and  live?  It  is  a  new 
experience  for  most  of  our  growers.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  a  damaged 
tree  should  be  cut  back  and  trimmed 
severely,  to  balance  the  trying  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  on  the  sap  circulation,  and 
give  the  tree  a  chance  to  recuperate  by 
not  allowing  a  surplus  of  buds  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  tree  and  its  ability  to  repair 
damages.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  by 
next  August,  fully  one-half  the  peach 
trees  in  Michigan  will  be  dead  or  worth¬ 
less,  and  a  large  per  cent  of  pears,  plums, 
and  quinces  will  be  found  to  be  dead  or 
seriously  injured.  The  same  condition 
exists  in  all  States  south  of  us  as  far  as 
southern  Georgia,  and  as  far  west  as 
Kansas.  There  is  a  stroDg  demand  for 
trees  at  advanced  prices,  and  I  look  for 
a  serious  shortage  in  trees  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  trade,  as  in  many  nursery  sections, 
there  was  not  enough  snow  to  cover  the 
dormant  buds,  and  they  cannot  s‘and  20 
to  35  degrees  below  zero.  There  may, 
also,  be  a  short  crop  of  natural  pits  for 
nurserymen  next  Fall,  and  unless  theie 
is  a  fair  supply  of  the  ’98  crop  carried 
over,  plantings  may  be  curtailed.  On 
the  whole,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  it 
might  be  8  to  10  years  before  there  is  so 
large  an  acreage  of  live  peach  orchards 
of  bearing  age  in  the  United  States  as 
there  was  in  1898,  r.  mobrill 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

Honey  Locust  for  Fence  Posts. 

J.  II ,  Indiana  — Does  the  Honey  locust  make 
suitable  fence-post  timber  ? 

Ans  — The  Honey  locust  makes  good 
feLce  posts,  but  no  better  than  other 
faster-growing  trees.  With  us,  it  does 
not  grow  any  faster  than  a  White  oak, 
that  is,  make  posts  any  quicker.  The 
Black  locust  and  Catalpa  are  much 
faster  growers,  and  make  as  durable  tim¬ 
ber,  more  so  in  fact.  The  Black  locust 
is  subject  to  borers,  but  they  do  not  in¬ 
jure  the  timber  for  posts.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  I  would  advise  planting  not  fur¬ 
ther  apart  than  5x5  feet ;  if  on  very 
strong  soil,  4x4  feet ;  they  will  grow 
much  taller  and  straighter  than  at  a 
greater  distance.  I  think  the  oaks  are 
overlooked  for  this  and  other  purposes. 
We  all  recall  the  oak  as  a  slow  grower, 
associating  it  in  our  minds  with  pasture 
land  tramped  hard  by  stock,  or  in  neg¬ 
lected  corners  where  it  gets  no  cultiva¬ 
tion.  If  planted  in  cultivated  land,  one 
would  be  surprised  at  the  growth  after 
the  second  year  ;  one  year’s  growth  from 
four  to  six  feet  is  very  common. 

Illinois.  thos.  h.  douglas 

Chicory  as  a  Weed. 

F.  n.  0  ,  Midland ,  Mich  —A  number  of  us  are 
making  contracts  to  grow  chicory  for  a  Bay  City 
factory.  Will  it  grow  from  cuttings  or  the  pieces 
that  are  broken  off  and  remain  in  the  ground, 
and  thus  become  a  nuisance  like  horseradish? 

Ans  —Chicory  will  grow  from  even  the 
small  pieces  of  root  left  in  the  ground 
after  digging  the  crop,  severe  frost  hav¬ 
ing  but  little  effect  upon  it  unless  turned 
up  near  the  surface,  where  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  will  kill  by  ruptur¬ 
ing  the  cells.  The  plant  is  a  bad  weed 
in  many  places,  and  has  become  such 


partly  from  the  neglect  of  the  roots  left 
after  digging,  and  partly  from  the  seed, 
which  is  produced  in  abundance.  But 
in  the  growing  of  the  crop  for  the  fac¬ 
tories,  no  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
mature  seed,  their  stems  being  cut  off 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  shoot  up.  The 
roots  from  such  plants  are  worthless  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  chicory  of  com¬ 
merce. 

As  for  the  pieces  of  roots,  they  will  not 
become  troublesome  unless  the  farmer 
be  very  careless.  By  the  practice  of  a 
good  rotation,  such  as  includes  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  or  some 
other  hoed  crop  after  the  chicory,  very 
few  plants  will  reach  the  surface,  and 
these  may  be  easily  destroyed.  Or  if  the 
farmer  choose  to  pasture  the  field  after 
digging  his  chicory,  he  need  never  know 
that  such  crop  was  ever  upon  the  field, 
all  stock  being  fond  of  the  plant,  and 
eating  the  leaves  down  to  the  ground  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Of  the  two  plans, 
the  former  should  be  given  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Chicory  is  not  so  bad  as  many 
weeds  we  now  have  ;  it  is  easy  to  control, 
and  unless  it  grows  wild  in  the  locality 
it  need  never  intrude  upon  the  fields. 


" Spring  Unlocks 


The  Flowers 


To  paint  the  laughing  soil.”  Nature  and 
people  are  much  alike;  the  former  must 
have  sunshine,  the  latter  require  pure  blood 
to  have  perfect  health.  Houd’s  Sarsaparilla 
cures  all  blood  troubles.  It  is  to  the 
human  system  what  sunshine  is  to  Nature. 


SaMapahitta^ 


Never  Disappoints 


Paragrene. 

A  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  insect  pests  and  bugs.  It  is 
cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  bulky  and  kills  quicker. 
Does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

For  many  years  wo  have  been  the  Role  Til  am]  facturerfl  of  the 
well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly  Pure  Paris  Green,  end  know 
that  Paragrene  i«  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on 
Paris  Green.  Our  reputation  ns  Paris  Green  manufacturers 
is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 


Potash. 

'P'  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.  See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

dERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  Naw  York. 


V— a  A  AA  AAAA  AAA.A  *  A  A  A  A  A  A.  <«  t 

:  Insure  Your  Crops 

OF  WHEAT  AND  OATS.  ^ 

‘  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  ' 

-  acre  applied  early  in  the  spring 

doesit.Promotesstooling,  stimu-  ’ 

'  lates  growth,  increases  yield.  Of  ’ 

-  great  value  on  all  crops,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  grass,  fruits,  etc.  Get  free 

!  book,  “  Food  far  Plants.'’  which  ’ 

•  tells  why.  Address  John  A.  ► 

\  Myers,  12 — O  John  St.,  New  ’ 

York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  ’ 

;  BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON,  &  CO.,  I 

*  27  William  St.,  New  York.  ► 

>  V  V  T~T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T~T  T'T  T  ▼  T  T  T"?’  T  T  A 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  VULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  In 
turn  upon  Good  Xfertlll/.ers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing .” 

CvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvS. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD  _  _ 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Pricks:  14  lb.  kits,  t^c.  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs., 
15c.  per  lb.;  lb.  pkgs.  16c.  per  lb.;  yf  lb.  pkgs.  17c. 
per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Special  rates  to  dealers. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  nnd  samples. 

FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670  B  New  York. 


BIGGEST  LITTLE 

BUG  KILLER 


ON 


KILLS 


BUGS 


POTATO 


At  one-fourth  expense  in  labor 
and  material  of  any  other  method, 
lalesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Big  Profits 
to  m  nin  si  95  u i  vomd  f  rpf> .  Write  for  terms. 


MORRILL  &  MOBLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


UEGGETT’S 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 

Suits  Tret,  Bush  or  Tint. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  aB  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301 1’carl  St.,  New  York. 


War  Declared 


against  insects  by  the  fruit  growers  \\M 
throughout  the  country  would  result 
in  the  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  byr  ™ 
reason  of  having  healthy,  handsome  , 
fruit.  We  can  tarnish  you  WEAPONS 
that  are  a  "SURE  DEATH”  to  pests 
of  all  kinds  from  *1.50  up.  Write  for  our 
new  catalogue, free.  It  tells  all  about  them. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  _ 

THE  BERGER  MFG.  CO.,  Department  K,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


Qther  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  25  to  50  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  right  way— 

^with  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX*R0W  SPRAYERS. 

.—^^^They  will  do  as  much  for  yon.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a 
day,  how  they  save  ^  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  themselves  in 
season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  65,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

rTTMMMTTMrmCTMfMumMMM] - 
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buy  Your  Fertilizers  direct! 

Save  Money !  No  Salesman’s  Expenses ;  No  Middleman’s  Profit.  Our  entire  product 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

You  can  get  your  crop  to  market  a 
fortnight  sooner  than  the  other 
fellow  if  you  use  Jadoo  Fibre. 

A  bookful  of  evidence  for  the  asking. 

The  American  Jadoo  Company, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Best  Hedge  Plant  and  Evergreen, 

J.  II.  G.,  Bradford ,  Mass  — 1  Which  is  the  beat 
hedge  plant  for  the  roadside  in  front  of  a  resi¬ 
dence  where  the  shade  of  a  large  walnut  tree 
would  interfere,  Japan  quince  or  privet?  2. 
Which  is  the  best  evergreen  ? 

Ans — 1.  We  would  choose  the  Japan 
quince  for  your  locality.  The  new 
privet,  Ligustruxn  Ibota,  would  be  our 
choice  of  privets.  2.  The  American 
Arbor- vitae. 

Strawberry  Plants  in  Hills. 

J.  W.  C .,  Borne,  111—  I  am  setting  out  10,000 
strawberry  plants,  and  I  want  to  set  them  in 
hills  3J4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  one  to  three 
plants  in  each  hill,  so  I  can  cultivate  each  way 
until  the  weed  season  is  over,  and  then  let  them 
take  care  of  themselves.  What  is  your  advice 
on  this  plan  ? 

Ans  — We  would  not  attempt  to  raise 
strawberries  this  way.  We  would  much 
rather  set  the  plants  18  inches  apart  in 
rows  3%  feet.  After  the  plants  are  well 
set,  you  can  use  the  cultivator  between 
the  rows,  and  work  across  the  rows  with 
the  weeder,  in  this  way  saving  a  large 
amount  of  hand  labor.  At  first  thought, 
it  would  seem  that  the  weeder  would 
pull  most  of  the  plants  out  of  the  ground, 
yet  some  of  the  best  growers  in  the 
country  are  using  the  weeder  just  in 
this  way,  and  they  lose  very  few  plants. 
Setting  three  plants  in  each  hill  would, 
in  our  opinion,  he  a  mistake  ;  it  would 
leave  the  field,  probably,  in  thick  clumps 
and  not  well  covered,  with  the  plants  so 
close  together  that  they  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  first-class  fruit. 

Lizards  in  a  Spring. 

jy.  H.  C.,  East  Freetown ,  N.  Y. — The  spring 
from  which  we  get  our  supply  of  water  for  the 
dwelling  and  creamery  seems  to  be  alive  with 
lizards,  varying  from  three-quarters  inch  to 
eight  inches  in  length.  Some  of  them  are  not 
larger  than  the  bead  of  a  pin,  and  go  through  a 
fine  strainer  on  the  end  of  a  pipe  at  the  spring, 
and  go  down  the  pipe  into  the  water  tank  in  the 
factory.  They  have  never  bothered  before  as 
they  do  this  Spring.  Do  they  injure  the  water? 
What  will  rid  the  spring  of  them  ? 

Ans. — I  have  just  consulted  our  ex¬ 
pert  upon  lizards,  and  he  thinks  that 
these  creatures  have  found  W.  H.  C  ’s 
spring  a  fine  breeding  place,  and  have 
multiplied  there  in  unusual  numbers. 
They  will  not  injure  the  water  in  any 
way,  and  he  thinks  they  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  spring  by  first  giving 
the  spring  a  thorough  cleaning,  and 
then  fixing  up  a  net  of  motquitc- 
bar  and  fishing  out  the  larger  lizaids 
with  it  This  procedure,  if  persisted  in, 
should  soon  free  the  spring  from  the 
creatures.  Could  not  a  finer  strainer 
be  placed  over  the  end  of  the  supply 
pipe  in  the  rpring,  so  as  not  to  allow  so 
many  of  the  little  ones  to  get  through  ? 
I  know  of  no  practicable  method  by 
which  any  chemical  might  he  introduced 
into  the  spring  to  kill  the  lizards,  and 
not  injure  the  water  or  spring,  m.  v.  s. 

How  Much  Fertilizer  ? 

Subscriber— Is  it  true  that  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  say  that  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer  per  acre  is 
all  that  should  be  used  on  potatoes  ? 

Ans.— The  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station,  at  Geneva,  has  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  how 
much  fertilizer  can  safely  be  used  on  pota¬ 
toes.  Two  years  8go,  the  Station  found 
that  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  was  all  that  could 
be  used  -vsith  profit  in  potato  grow¬ 
ing.  Last  year,  the  experiment  on  Long 
I -land  showed  that  1,500  pounds  per 
acre  gave  the  most  profitable  results. 
At  Geneva  and  Fayetteville,  it  was  found 
that  500  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
can  be  applied  with  profit  on  most  soils, 
but  that  larger  amounts  are  not  likely 
to  he  profitable,  and  that  more  than 
1,500  pounds  may  really  injure  the  crop. 
These  experiments  do  not  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  practical  men  of  Long 
Island.  It  is  quite  customary,  on  the 
Island,  to  use  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre,  and  good  farmers  continue  this 
heavy  fertilizing  year  after  year.  This 
amount  of  fertil'zjr  not  only  gives  a 
crop  of  potatoes,  but  also  serves  to  feed 
a  crop  of  wheat  and  two  crops  of  grass. 
In  other  words,  90  per  cent  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  in  a  five-years  rotation,  will 


be  used  on  the  potato  crop,  and  all  the 
manure  used  on  the  corn  crop,  which 
follows  the  two  years  of  grass.  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  profit  of  a  ton  of  fertilizers 
on  potatoes,  allowance  must,  of  course, 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  this  ton  feeds 
four  different  crops. 

Analysis  of  Fish;  Cow  Peas. 

F.  Tf.  O  (no  address).— What  is  the  analysis  of 
wet  crude  fish?  Will  it  be  all  right  to  sow  cow 
peas  at  the  last  working  of  corn  about  the  last 
of  July  ? 

Ans — The  analysis  of  wet  fish  varies 
with  the  amount  of  water  the  fish  con¬ 
tains.  On  an  average,  fish  with  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  water  contain  about 
5%  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8%  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  with  more  than  40  p*r 
cent  of  water,  there  is  about  5  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  5  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  You  must  remember  that  fish  con¬ 
tain  no  potash,  and  that,  in  order  to 
make  them  effective,  potash  in  some  form 
should  he  added.  We  would  not  advise 
you  to  sow  cow  peas  at  the  last  working 
of  the  corn.  Crimson  clover  is  a  much 
better  plant  for  this  purpose.  Last  year 
we  sowed  cow  peas  at  the  last  working 
of  the  early  sweet  corn.  They  made  a 
fair  growth  before  frost,  but  did  not 
mature  seed,  and  were  killed  to  the 
ground  about  the  first  of  October.  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  sown  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  has  lived  through  the  Winter,  and 
is  now  making  very  rapid  growth.  When 
using  cow  peas,  we  prefer  to  give  them, 
at  least,  the  entire  months  of  J  aly  and 
August  for  growth. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Potatoes. 

C.  G.  S ,  Auburn,  Me  —Would  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  be  good  for  potato  js,  on  land  well  manured 
last  year  and  planted  to  corn,  and  land  where 
oats  were  grown  last  year,  with  a  good  clover 
catch  to  plow  in:  200  pounds  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  25  per  cent  ammonia;  600  pounds  sul¬ 
phate  potash,  50  per  cent  potash;  1,200  pounds 
dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  15  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  ? 

Ans. — This  mixture  of  one  ton  will 
give  a  little  over  two  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  15  per  cent  of  potash  and  nine  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Our  criticism 
would  he  that  you  are  using  more  potash 
than  you  need,  and  not  enough  nitrogen. 
Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  is  expensive  and  you  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  do  better  to  use  other  forms.  Un¬ 
less  you  know  that  your  soil  is  quite  de¬ 
ficient  in  potash,  350  pounds  of  sulphate 
will  be  ample.  For  potatoes,  you  ought 
to  use  two  forms  of  nitrogen.  A  better 
mixture  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  1  000  pounds  of  dissolved  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  350  pounds  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
400  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  tank¬ 
age.  This  will  give  you  two  forms  of 
nitrogen  and  enough  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  It  will  make  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizer,  cost  less  for  the  ton, 
and,  probably,  prove  more  economical. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Corn. 

G.  CD,  Ghateaugay,  N.  Y — What  do  you  think 
of  the  following  fertilizer  for  corn  on  loam  land, 
and  what  is  it  worth  per  ton  ? 


Per  cent. 

Nitrogen . 1.23  to  1.65 

Equal  to  ammonia .  1  50  to  2.25 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid..  7.00  to  9.00 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid  1.50  to  2.50 

Available  pbos  acid .  8.50  to  9.50 

Total  phosphoric  acid....l0.50  to  11.50 

Insoluble phos  acid .  2.00  to  3.00 

Potash  K20 .  2.50  to  3.00 

Equal  to  sul.  of  potash  ...  5.00  to  6.00 


Ans. — Oar  criticism  of  this  fertilizer  is 
that  it  contains  too  little  nitrogen  an  1 
too  little  potash  for  the  corn  crop.  Pot¬ 
ash,  in  particular,  should  be  added,  for 
that  element  is  very  necessary  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  crop  of  corn.  Many  dairy 
farms  are  deficient  in  potash,  especially 
when  cow  manure  is  largely  used,  for 
much  of  the  potash  in  the  manure  is 
leached  out  in  the  liquid.  We  would 
prefer  a  fertilizer  containing,  at  least, 
2%  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  six  per  cent 
of  potash.  In  the  analysis  quoted,  1  23 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  about  25  pounds, 
is  all  that  is  guaranteed  A  fair  valua¬ 
tion  for  this  is  13%  cents  a  pound.  The 
soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid 
amount  to  8%  per  cent,  or  170  pounds, 
valued  at  4%  cents  a  pound.  The  guar¬ 
antee  is  for  50  pounds  of  potash,  also 
worth  4%  cents.  This  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 


plant  food  in  this  fertilizer,  but  to  thi6 
ought  to  be  added  the  cost  of  packing, 
handling  and  freight. 

Killing  Plant  Lice  in  a  Greenhouse. 

D.  W.  D.,  Zion's  Grove,  Pa.— Can  the  aphis  be.  i 
entirely  exterminated  from  lettuce  and  tomato 
plants,  after  it  has  gained  a  foothold  in  a  green¬ 
house  ?  By  what  method  ? 

Ans. — I  doubt  whether  plant  lice  can 
be  annihilated  from  lettuce  or  tomatoes 
in  a  greenhouse  with  any  insecticide  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  spray ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  these  insect?  cannot  be  so  reduced 
in  numbers  by  some  method  of  fumiga¬ 
tion  as  to  do  no  noticeable  damage.  I 
think  that  thorough  work  with  Rose 
Leaf  extract  of  tobicco,  or  some  similar 
product  which  can  be  used  in  fumiga¬ 
tion,  should  accomplish  this  end.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  fumigation  by  the  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  process  would  accomplish 
the  purpose,  providing  it  could  be  used 
without  injury  to  the  plant?.  I  dis¬ 
cussed  this  last  method  of  fumigation  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  R  N.- Y.  m  v.  s 
Draining  a  Southern  Field.  i 

E.  G.  B.,  Batesburg,  S.  C. — I  wish  to  tiledrain  a 
piece  of  land,  set  to  asparagus,  300  yards  long 
running  north  to  south,  and  175  yards  east  .o 
west.  I  shall  have  to  run  the  tile  from  east  to 
west  to  get  a  fall.  The  ljnd  is  bit,  and  I  am 
troubled  only  by  -water  that  falls  on  it.  Soil  floe 
sand,  12  inches  deep;  sub :oii,  stiff  clay.  After 
heavy  rains  in  Spring,  the  land  must  stand  10 
days  before  I  can  plow.  I  wish  to  let  the  tiles 
run  over  the  field,  using  no  laterals.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  using  five  drains,  size  of  tile  three-inch, 
and  putting  them  three  to  four  feet  deep  Will 
this  do  ? 

Ans. — If  the  drains  are  laid  as  deep  as 
proposed,  and  50  feet  apart,  they  will 
certainly  give  the  relief  desired.  The 
size  of  the  tile  will  carry  the  water,  if 
there  is  no  watershed  from  other  land  to 
be  provided  for  ;  if  so,  it  would  be  better 
to  use  four- inch  tile.  In  laying  the  tile 
join  them  close  together  ;  if  a  better  fit 
at  the  joints  can  be  made  by  turning 
one  of  the  tile,  do  so.  With  a  close  fit, 
the  water  will  get  into  the  tile.  Cover 
the  tile  with  clay.  There  is  nothiDg 
better  in  our  experience.  Use  the  soi 
at  the  top  of  the  ditch.  You  will  not 
realize  fully  your  expectations  the  first 
or  even  the  second  year  after  putting  in 
the  drains,  for  the  reason  that  the  under¬ 
draining  of  clay  subsoil  is  not  rapidly 
accomplished.  Each  added  year  will 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  drains.  The 
clay  subsoil  will  become  more  open  and 
porous  each  added  year,  until  the  great¬ 
est  efficiency  of  the  drains  is  reached,  b. 

Children  deprived  of  fats 
and  mineral  foods  have 
weak  bones,  flabby  flesh  and 
thin  watery  blood. 

The  milk  of  nursing 
mothers,  enfeebled  by  chron¬ 
ic  diseases,  or  long  contin¬ 
ued  nursing,  produces  the 
same  results. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  partly  digested  and 
with  the  hypophosphites, 
forms  a  fat  food  which  acts 
on  the  infant  through  the 
mother’s  milk,  giving  rich 
blood,  strong  nerves  and 
sound  flesh  and  bones  to  both. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  tetter  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Made  by  8TANIUKD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER  CREASE. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Ita  wttrlng  qualities  art  amurp&ased,  actually 
eatlaatlnf  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Ret 
affeeted  by  beat.  OKT  THE  GENUINE, 
roa  BAT  a  BT  DRAX.BM  GENERALLY. 


Lane’s  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adjusted  any  height.  Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 

market.  Thousands  in 
use.  If  your  local  deal¬ 
er  doesn't* keep  them 
will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 

Prospect  and  1st  Sts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Cheaper  to  buy  new  than  repair  old — H  Y  ? 

$6. 50  Lay*  4  llutpry  Wheel*  7-8  In.  Steel  Tire 
$6.85  buj»4  Carriage  Wheel*  1  In.  Sleel  Tire 
111  Repairing  soon  eats  up  price  of  new. 

V)  Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 

3  We  give  full  value  for  money. 

**  We  can  furnish  axles  and  set  born. 
S  properly.  Write  for  full  price  li*t 
(jj  and  directions  for  measuring. 
WILJUKOTOK  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Pel. 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  saddle,  harness 
or  vehicle  I 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  floit?  We  nay  yes.  Can  we  prove  It  without 
cost  to  you?  We  can.  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  Rad¬ 
dle,  or  vehicle,  without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  aud  let  you  look 
it  over  at  your  freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  find  we  have  given 
you  the  biggest  bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  return  the 
roods  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a 
fc- years  iron-clad  guarantee  protecting  you  against  poor 
material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle  catalogue  describes  the 
largest  line  of  biiffcles,  road  wagons,  phaetons,  aurrlea, 
spring  and  farm  wagons,  carta,  harnesses  and  sad¬ 
dle*  ever  shown  in  one  book.  It’s  free.  Hend  for  It. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  X  16  Chicago-  111. 


Dllf*PV  un(I  IT DITC  We  will  send  Whip  at 
DUUUI  WHIP  I  flLbi  once,  aud  prepay  express 
charges  if  you  send  lOcis.  Free  Catalog,  explains  as  to  Buggy. 

$27  Open  Buggy  ,$18. 
Lea.  Top  Buggy,  $35 
$65  Phaeton,  $39.50 
t-Pass.Top  Wag., $32 
$5  Bug. Harn'sH, $3.45 
Wheels,  Tired, $6.  A  Buggy  Top,  $5.50 
CART  CO.  M  78,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Our  Factory  saves 
you  Middle  m  a  n's 
Profit.  We  cut  prices 
aud  get  the  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

Work  warranted  three 
years. 

U.  S.  BUCCY 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  is  thetlmefor  UfOnfiPlillPlf  C  to  sleep 
farmers  to  put  TT UUUbflUUIVO  with 

“  FUMA.” 

KDWAKD  B.  TAVLOK,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


%  inch  diameter.  Comes  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4c. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Hardware,  Plumbing, 
Roofing,  Wire,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
“OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS." 

Chicago  House, Wrecking  Co.Wi  Chicago.81*' 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 


Allceck^  PIASTERS 


Buy  a  Buggy  Direct 


from  the  factory.  The  price  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  concerning 
carriage  values,  with  profits  of  middlemen  and  dealers  cut  off.  You 
will  pocket  these  profits,  in  buying  a  buggy,  a  carriage  or  wagon, 
or  anv  kind  of  harness  or  horse  accessories  from  our  catalogue, 
vou  have  a  larger  stock  to  choose  from  than  any  dealer  can  carry. 

You  order  with  safety  because  our  broad  guarantee  goes  with 
everything  we  sell.  If  dissatisfied,  send  back  your  purchase  and 
get  your  money,  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT 

We  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  and  with  every  improvement  for  economy  and  excellent  work. 
To  the  cost  of  manufacture  we  add  one  profit-that  is  all  you  are  charged.  Betore  you  spend  your 
money  study  our  catalogue  and  see  what  we  offer  you,  and  at  what  low  prices.  It  is  sent  lree. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


N«.  3034  Buggy.  Price  $37.25 
With  Leal  her  Quarter  Top. 


I 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Birthdays. — Hope  Farm  is  a  great 
place  for  family  celebrations.  Wo  con¬ 
sider  it  well  for  the  children  to  make 
much  of  birthdays  and  similar  events 
Visits  from  friends,  good  news  from  ab¬ 
sent  ones,  any  pleasant  little  event  that 
bobs  up  from  everyday  life,  will  start  a 
Hope  Farm  celebration  List  Saturday 
night,  after  our  baked  beans  had  been 
disposed  of,  I  noticed  some  little  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  kitchen.  First  I  knew,  in 
walked  the  little  Bud  carrying  a  great 
cake  with  a  number  of  little  candles 
on  it. 

Dot's  for  fader's  birfday  ! 

With  that  she  handed  me  the  cake,  and 
then  stood  by  my  chair,  her  little  face 
as  bright  as  any  of  the  candles.  Our 
Florida  members  had  opened  a  can  of 
their  celebrated  Peen-to  peaches.  I 
carved  my  cake,  and  we  had  a  merry 
little  time  with  more  fun  than  some 
folks  could  buy  for  SI  000  a  minute. 

“  Old  Timers  ” — Some  one  will  break 
in  right  here,  and  a9k  how  many  can¬ 
dles  there  were  on  that  cake !  Well, 
now,  as  one  of  New  York’s  great  men 
says,  “That’s  personal  business!”  It 
concerns  chiefly  the  Madame  and  my¬ 
self.  I  think  we  all  come  to  a  time  in 
life  when  we  do  not  consider  it  exactly 
a  compliment  to  have  our  age  proclaimed 
— even  on  a  birthday  cake.  I  would 
^divide  life  into  three  periods  For  a 
time,  we  are  anxious  to  add  a  few  years 
to  each  birthday.  It’s  a  happy  feeling 
to  look  ahead  to  an  ideal  maturity. 
Viewed  through  hopes  and  dreams,  it 
has  a  rosy  hue.  Then  wj  cometo  a  time 
when  we  would  gladly  knock  off  a  few 
years  if  we  could.  We  strike  maturity 
of  body  and  mind,  and  somehow,  the 
flint  of  years  and  experience  doe-n’t 
make  much  of  a  spark.  We  find,  on  look¬ 
ing  the  thing  fairly  in  the  face,  that  we 
have  done  many  wrong  things  well  and 
many  good  things  ill.  It  is  a  prefty 
shallow  man  who  is  satisfied  to  remain 
at  the  “Get  There”  station.  Then, 
finally,  we  shake  ourselves  and  under¬ 
stand  that  our  best  day’s  work  has  been 
done.  We  hang  to  the  top  notch,  and 
deceive  ourselves  a  good  while ;  but 
finally,  we  have  to  admit  that  we  are 
slipping  down.  No  use  trying  to  knock 
off  the  years  then.  W.thout  knowing 
it,  we  made  the  spot  that  we  go  sliding 
to  whi’e  we  were  climbing  up  the  other 
side. 

What  About  It  ? — Sermonizing  is  not 
in  my  line,  but  after  the  candles  burned 
out  and  the  cake  disappeared,  I  sat  think¬ 
ing  a  few  birthday  thoughts. 


I  can’t  be  electel  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  tltted  by  taste  or  tem¬ 
perament  to  shine  in  politics. 

Tnere  isn’t  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  a 
chance  that  I  shall  ever  be  a  rich  man 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  natural  law  to 
imagine  that  I  can  ever  be  known  as  a 
particularly  handsome  man,  a  great 
diplomatist,  a  celebrated  soldier  or  any 
mental  or  physical  giant. 

Every  hour  I  spend  hereafter  dreaming 
about  any  of  these  impossible  things  is 
an  hour  deliberately  wasted. 

If  I  put  my  influence  and  example  before 
my  home  folks  and  the  few  I  can  per¬ 
sonally  touch,  I  may  make  it  stick.  If 
I  try  to  cover  “  humanity  ”  In  general, 
the  result  will  bj  too  thin  to  cast  a 
sliado  ,v. 


Now,  my  conviction  is  that  when  a  man 
of  middle  life  can  honestly  say  “  them’s 
my  sentiments”  to  the  above  statements, 
he  has  received  the  most  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  birthday  present  that  the  market 
affords.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  alone. 
You,  my  friend,  may  have  satisfied  your¬ 
self  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  scheme 
of  universal  destiny  that  you  are  called 
to  be  one  of  the  world’s  great  leaders. 
I  fear  that  you  will  find  that,  while 
many  call  themselves,  few  are  chosen. 

Simple  Ambitions. — Happy  the  man, 
say  I,  who  can  wake  up  before  he  gets 
too  old,  and  realize  that,  as  a  seedling, 
his  fruit  has  mighty  fe  w  points  of  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  standard  sorts  of  character 


and  work  That  man  has  a  perfect  gold 
mine  of  happiness  in  sight,  if,  after  mak¬ 
ing  this  discovery,  he  can  realize  that 
he  may  yet  be  useful  to  the  world  as  a 
grafting  stock  for  younger  buds  and 
scions,  if  he  will  saw  off  a  few  bad 
habits  ! 

I  charge  thee — fling  away  ambition  ! 

I  wish  Shakespeare  had  put  the  adject¬ 
ive  “worldly”  in  that  line.  It  would 
have  weakened  his  poetry,  but  it  would 
have  strengthened  his  advice. 

“Yes”,  I  hear  some  one  say,  “  that  is 
all  very  nice,  but  you  must  admit  that  it 
has  been  the  fierce,  insane  ambitions  of 
men  that  have  crowded  the  world  into 
its  present  slate  of  civilization.  If  all 
men  were  satisfied  to  accept  your  views, 
there  would  be  little  progress  to  record.” 

My  answer  is  that  part  of  the  world 
has  been  developed  too  fast  for  the  good 
of  all.  Society  in  this  country  is  getting 
to  be  like  the  biscuit  that  the  Bud  tried 
to  bake  on  top  of  the  stove.  The  crust 
made  fine  short  cake,  but  the  inside  was 
like  chicken  dough.  Common,  every¬ 
day  men  must  realize  that  their  sphere 
of  usefulness  is  narrow.  Get  right  into 
that,  say  I,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  In 
that  way,  the  units  of  society  will  be 
made  stronger.  The  units  take  care  of 
the  whole. 

Hkn  Notes  — Our  first  chickens, 
hatched  under  a  hen  in  January,  are  now 
so  large  that  the  roosters  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  best  way  to  start  a  crow.  .  .  . 

We  are  much  interested  in  watching  the 
chicks  from  our  pen  of  Blacks  and  the 
neighboring  pen  of  White  Leghorns.  The 
eggs  from  the  Whites  are  more  fertile 
than  the  others — at  least  when  put  side 
by  side  in  the  incubators,  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  Whites  hatch.  In  the 
brooders,  however,  a  different  story  is 
told.  The  Blacks  are  hardy  and  stand 
up,  while  the  Whites  die  off  rapidly.  We 
cannot  exactly  account  for  it,  though 
the  longer  we  keep  the  Black  Minorcas 
the  more  we  are  convinced  that  they  are 
the  hardiest  of  the  Mediterranean  breeds. 
As  compared  with  our  White  Leghorns, 
the  Blacks  are  hardier,  lees  nervous, 
slower  to  mature,  fully  equal  as  layers, 
with  larger  eggs,  but  heavier  eaters — 
consuming  at  least  15  per  cent  more  food 
per  hen. 

Rhubarb  and  Syrup  — The  pieplant 
comes  up  out  of  the  giound  like  a  very 
welcome  friend.  We  are  all  very  fond 
of  it.  I  lived  on  the  plains  once  when 
rhubarb  was  about  the  only  native  fruit. 
No  one  can  tell  how  good  it  tasted.  Last 
Fall,  our  folks  tried  to  can  some  rhubarb 
into  jelly.  It  wouldn’t  “  jell  ”  alone,  but 
we  finally  mixed  it  with  apple,  and  this 
made  it  solid.  That  m^de,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  finest  j  _ lly  I  have  ever 
tasted.  We  wanted  to  try  the  plan  of 
raising  rhubarb  in  the  dark,  but  our 
roots  were  frozen  in  solid  before  we 
learned  about  the  scheme.  Uncle  Ed 
brought  with  him  from  Florida  a  jug  of 
syrup  made  from  ribbon  cane.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fine  stuff.  We  like  it  better,  on 
the  whole,  than  maple  syrup.  Few  of 
our  young  people  nowadays  even  know 
what  really  good  syrup  is.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  we  used  to  eat  gallons  of  the  old- 
fashioned  molasses.  It  was  a  good  and 
healthful  sweet.  The  cheap  and  nasty 
glucose  has  killed  off  the  trade  in  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  sickened  many  people  of 
liquid  sweets. 

Fruit  Notes  — I  gave  up  the  Early 
Harvest  blackberries  a  month  ago,  but 
now  they  are  budding  out  heavily.  We 
cut  them  back  quite  severely.  We  are 
surprised  that  this  variety  came  safely 
through  the  cold  Winter.  Last  year,  it 
was  our  most  profitable  bush  fruit,  Both 
Kansas  and  Gregg  blackcaps  are  in  fine 
trim,  and  Snyder  blackberry  did  not 
lose  a  tip.  The  Cuthberts  that  were 
transplanted  after  plowing  under  straw¬ 
berries  last  year  are  now  in  fine  condi- 
dition.  .  .  .  Last  August,  I  set  out 

10  potted  plants  of  the  Gladstone  straw¬ 
berry.  We  now  have  124  fine,  strong 
plants.  Last  Spring,  I  transplanted 


about  75  wild  strawberry  plants,  and 
gave  them  good  care  and  food.  It  is 
wonderful  how  they  vary  in  appearance. 
One  or  two  look  promising,  and  may  be 
good  enough  to  name  after  the  Madame 
or  the  Bud.  h.  w.  c. 

"  BACK  TO  THE  LAND.” 

opportunities  for  “small  means”  men. 

Farm  Schools  — Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  is  well  known  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  as  an  institute  lecturer, 
and  a  student  of  agricultural  matters. 
Mr.  Powell  is  arranging  for  a  farm  school 
for  btudents  on  his  home  farm  during 
the  year,  and  as  this  is  something  of  a 
novel  enterprise  for  America,  we  desired 
to  obtain  something  of  an  idea  as  to 
what  Mr.  Powell  expects  to  result  from 
such  school.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Prof.  Bailey,  in  his  lecture  before  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
said  that,  while  we  are  ahead  of  Europe 
in  our  farmers’  institutes,  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  to  some  extent,  in 
our  agricultural  colleges,  we  are  behind 
the  Europeans  in  our  primary  or  inter¬ 
mediate  schools.  He  advocated  schools 
on  farms  where  a  limited  number  of 
students  might  be  taught  by  some  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  farmer,  such  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  limited  to  technical  methods 
and  practice.  Mr.  Powell  is,  perhaps, 
the  first  to  start  a  definite  school  of  this 
kind.  In  1896,  he  taught  a  few  students 
in  this  way,  and  he  tells  us  that  two  of 
them  have  bought  farms,  and  while  they 
were  city  young  men  with  capital  and 
education,  they  are  doing  excellent  work 
in  the  country. 

“  But  what  sort  of  course  will  you  give 
them?”  we  asked. 

“  I  shall  make  this  course  very  thor¬ 
ough,  giving  carefully-prepared  lectures, 
chiefly  along  economic  lines,  and  shall, 
also,  make  field  work,  or  study  of  the 
growing  crops,  a  prominent  feature.  The 
more  I  study  the  conditions  I  meet  every¬ 
where  among  farmers,  the  more  I  see 
the  necessity  of  this  plan  of  instruction. 
It  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  for  the  college  is  fitting 
and  making  teachers,  and  that,  evi¬ 
dently,  takes  young  men  away  from  the 
farm.” 

Whom  Fob  ? — “  What  class  of  young 
men  do  you  seek,  at  this  time  ?  ” 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE,  . 
THE  BUSINESS  HEN,  . 
FERTILIZERS,  .... 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND  . 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING  . 
AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST,  . 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  CULTURE, 


“  My  idea,  at  present,  is  to  limit  the 
work  to  those  young  men  who  have 
more  or  less  capital.  New  York  City 
men  assure  me  that  there  are  young  men 
in  the  town,  who  have  some  capital,  but 
who  cannot  use  it  against  the  great 
amount  of  money  that  is  combined  so 
largely  in  trusts.  Most  lines  of  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise  are  now  controlled  by 
these  great  corporations,  and  the  men 
of  limited  means  have  small  chance  in 
business  against  them.  In  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  induce  this  capital  again  to  seek 
investment  in  the  land.  In  that  way,  we 
can  build  up  rural  interests  again  on  a 
very  substantial  basis. 

“  Young  men  with  energy  and  small 
capital  can  take  their  money  into  the 
country,  and  establish  themselves  in 
fruit,  dairying,  poultry,  or  such  other 
lines  as  they  see  fit.  The  money  thus 
spent,  diverted  from  the  town  and  city, 
will  benefit  the  country.  Such  young 
men  will  bring  dignity  and  skill  to  the 
farm,  and  from  every  point  of  view,  it 
seems  desirable  to  induce  sunh  men  to 
go  back  to  the  land.  It  is  well  to  en¬ 
courage  the  waifs  and  the  poor  to  seek 
homes  in  the  country  ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  class  of  young  men  with  small  capi¬ 
tal  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  coun¬ 
try  needs  them,  and  they  certainly  will 
not  go  until  it  is  shown  in  a  practical 
way,  that  it  is  possible  to  invest  their 
money  securely  and  profitably.  My  idea 
is  that  farm  schools  located  on  success¬ 
ful  farms,  where  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ples  of  agricultural  science,  also  the  best 
practices,  can  be  taught,  will  do  much 
to  bring  such  men  back  to  the  land.” 


Pkof.  L.  R.  Jonbs,  of  Vermont,  reports  that  a 
pound  of  Red  clover  seed  contains  336,000  seeds, 
with  all  the  way  from  4,000  to  10,000  weed  see ds. 
Alslke  clover  contains  720,000  seeds  to  the  pound, 
and  as  a  rule,  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
weed  seed. 

Test  Seed  Cokn.— The  Illinois  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  suggests  this  simple  test  for  seed  corn.  It 
Is  worth  trying.  You  should  know  what  your 
corn  will  do  before  you  plant  it:  “  Use  two  din¬ 
ner  plates.  Place  an  inch  of  soil  In  the  bottom 
of  the  first  plate,  moisten  and  cover  with  two 
thicknes&es  of  any  cloth,  preferably  old  cloth 
that  has  been  washed  several  times.  Upon  this 
place  the  seed  to  be  tested,  and  cover  with  an¬ 
other  moist  cloth.  Then  cover  by  turning  the 
second  plate  bottom  upwards  over  the  first  to 
preve*t  the  soil  from  drying  out,  and  set  in  a 
warm  place.” 


E.  S.  Carman,  . 

$0  40 

H.  W.  Colling  wood, 

.40 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees, 

1.00 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 

1  25 

Prof.  VV.  A.  Henry, 

2.00 

John  J.  Thomas, 

2  50 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff, 

1.25 

Send  for  Our  Book  Catalogue. 

There  are  good  books  on  almost  every  detail  of  farm  or 
garden  practice.  Tell  ns  what  yon  want.  Onr  advice  costs 
yon  nothing.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


BAD,  WORSE,  WORST  SPRAIN 

Can,  without  delay  or  trifling,  be 
cured  promptly  by  the 

GOOD,  BETTER,  BEST  St.  Jacobs  Oil. 


Your  Book  Business! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  handles  books  of  all  sorts,  but 
makes  a  specialty  of  books  which  deal  with  soil  culture  in 
all  its  branches.  We  are  glad  to  quote  figures  on  single 
books  or  combinations. 

Books  are  Printed  Tools 

Here  are  a  Few  Good  Ones: 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

•  ▼  ▼  T  ▼ 

How  Much  Fertilizer — It  may  be 
wtll  to  repeat  the  results  of  our  fertilizer 
experiments  upon  potatoes,  conducted 
for  a  number  of  years  in  succession  upon 
different  fields,  all  of  which,  however, 
were  fairly  run  down.  The  soil  of  all 
the  fields  might  be  described  as  a  sandy 
loam.  All  the  way  from  440  to  2,640 
pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  were 
used  to  the  acre.  In  every  instance  but 
one,  the  yield  was  increased  as  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  increased.  Here  is  the  record  : 

Bushels. 

440  pounds  fertilizer  yielded ....  245  66 
880  pounds  fertilizer  yielded ....  330. 

1 ,320  pound  8  fertilizer  yielded ....  388  66 
1,760  pounds  fertilizer  yielded.... 443  66 
2,200  pounds  fertilizer  yielded.... 443  00 
2,640  pounds  fertilizer  yielded ....  480  33 

These  experiments  were  concluded 
during  the  year  1891.  The  series  was  so 
uncontradictory  that  there  seemed  no 
reason  to  continue  them  in  the  only  soils 
accessible  to  us  at  that  time. 

At  the  R.  N.-Y.  farm,  similar  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  on  with  exceedingly 
contradictory  results.  This  was  true 


eter  at  the  base.  The  dwarfness  of  this 
evergreen  will  be  better  realized  if  it 
be  compared  with  the  Arbor-vitae  just 
behind  it,  planted  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  now  11  feet  high.  See  Fig.  138. 
Tnis  latter  has  been  cut  back  from  year 
to  year.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  in  the 
least  approve  of  cutting  evergreens  back 
into  formal  shapes ;  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  stiff  and  ungraceful  enough 
if  left  to  themselves.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  may  be  so  employed  for 
variety’s  sake,  or  to  bring  out  some 
striking  peculiarity  which  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  if  the  tree  is  left  to  itself.  For 
example,  we  once  cut  a  common  Arbor- 
vitae  back  from  year  to  year,  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  The  result  was,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  that  the  Arbor-vitae 
was  fully  12  feet  in  diameter  and  not 
over  two  feet  high.  This  experiment 
shows  well  the  uselessness  of  setting  the 
plants  of  Arbor-vitas  hedges  so  clo  e  to¬ 
gether — three  or  four  feet  apart  is  close 
enough.  The  plants  of  the  Arbor- vitae 
hedge  directly  back  of  the  single  speci¬ 
men  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  were 
set  three  feet  apart,  notwithstanding 
the  instructions  of  the  catalogue  and 
bookmakers  that  they  should  be  set 
about  one  foot  apart. 
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not  only  with  potatoes  bul  with  oats, 
wheat  and  grass.  The  reason  seemed 
plain  enough.  In  the  New  Jersey  trials, 
the  soil,  evidently,  needed  all  sorts  of 
food,  while  in  the  Long  Island  trials, 
the  soil  seemed  well  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  food.  The  two  sets  of  experi¬ 
ments  are  valuable  as  tending  to  prove 
that  every  farmer  must  try  such  experi¬ 
ments  himself  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
fertilizers  to  buy,  and  in  what  quantity 
to  use  them . 

In  this  connection,  the  more  recent 
fertilizer  trials  upon  potatoes,  made  by 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Complete 
potato  fertilizers  were  used  from  1,000  to 
2  000  pounds  per  acre.  Here  is  the  result : 


Amount  of 

Yield  in 

fertilzer. 

bushels. 

Increase. 

None. 

107 

— 

500 

140 

33 

1,000 

168 

60 

1,500 

192 

84 

2,000 

197 

89 

It  will  be  seen  that  1,500  pounds  of 
fertilizer  gave  the  most  profitable  results. 
Minuter  details  will  be  found  in  New 
York  State  Bulletin  No.  154 . 

Among  the  first  lot  of  evergreen  trees 
which  we  purchased  to  help  adorn  the 
Rural  Grounds,  was  one  specimen  of 
Gregory’s  spruce — that  was  26  years  ago. 
This  little  tree  is  now  four  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and  eight  feet  in  diam- 


OE  Gregory’s  spruce,  very  little  is 
known  as  to  its  exact  origin.  All  that 
we  know  about  it  is  that  it  originated 
in  the  Cirencester  Nursery,  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  England,  then  owned,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  by  Mr.  Gregory.  The  branches 
resemble  the  Norway  spruce,  except  that 
the  “needles”  are  shorter,  sharper  and 
more  numerous.  It  has  never  been  cut 
back  a  particle,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  growth  from  year  to  year  is 
very  little.  It  has  proved  itself  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and,  as  a  single  specimen 
among  many  different  kinds  of  trees,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  interesting  as 
the  years  go  on . 

The  Clark  Blackberry. — Under 
Ruralisms  of  April  15,  it  was  said  that 
the  Claris  blackberry  had  never  been 
tried  at  tne  Rural  Grounds.  It  was  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  these 
notes  G.  B.  Clark,  of  Remington,  Ind., 
is  the  originator,  and  Mr.  M  Crawford, 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  will,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  be  the  disseminator.  Three 
plants  were  received  from  Mr.  Crawford 
during  April  of  1897.  Their  growth  was 
surprisingly  vigorous,  and  two  of  them, 
August  23  of  the  same  year,  ripened  a 
few  berries.  They  were  larger  than 
those  of  the  Kittatinny,  black  and  glossy, 
melting  and  juicy,  but  possibly  too  soft 
for  distant  shipment.  How  the  Clark 


behaved  last  year  we  are  unable  to  say, 
having  lost  our  notes. 

A  note  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Clark  tells  us 
that  this  blackberry  is  at  present  on 
trial  at  the  following  stations  :  Wooster, 
O  ,  Lafayette,  iDd  ,  Champaign,  Ill., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  State  College,  Penn., 
Agricultural  College,  Mich.;  so  that  we 
may  soon  hope  to  learn  whether  or  not 
it  is  possessed  of  any  extraordinary  value 

Experiments  at  the  Vermont  Station  show  con¬ 
clusively  that,  in  the  Spring,  the  sap  of  the  maple 
tree  goes  both  up  ai.d  down.  When  trees  were 
tapped  and  tested  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
sap  flow  was  about  equal  from  above  and  below 
the  bole.  There  was  little  or  no  lateral  flow  of 
sap.  In  other  words,  the  sap  moves  freely  in 
both  directions,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  but 
very  slowly  across  it. 

Many  people  have  a  theory  that  cold  water 
should  never  be  used  for  irrigating  young  plants. 
Frederic  Cranefield,  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  has  tested  this  matter  carefully,  using 
ice  water  and  water  at  over  75  degrees.  He  finds 
that  the  growth  of  ordinary  field  and  garden 
crops  is  not  affected  by  the  temperature  of  any 
water  ordinarily  available.  He  concludes  that 
no  harm  can  result  from  using  irrigating  water 
directly  from  the  coldest  springs  or  wells. 

Cheap  Plant  Food  —A  friend  in  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  says  that  wood  ashes  are  so  plentiful 
in  his  neighborhood  that  he  could  buy  enough  to 
bury  his  house,  for  five  cents  a  bushel.  Farmers 
who  haul  out  manure  make  his  grounds  a  dump¬ 
ing  place,  putt.ng  100  loads  in  a  pile.  So  much 
of  it  comes  that  he  has  no  time  to  use  it,  or  any 
place  to  put  it  at  the  time  it  is  hauled.  He  has 
dug  great  pits  to  catch  the  road  water,  and  these 
are  filled  with  brush  and  manure.  This  makes 
what  he  calls  brush  tea,  to  be  pumped  out  for 
use  in  fertilizing  the  fruit.  Some  of  our  eastern 
farmers,  who  find  the  problem  of  feeding  their 
plants  a  perplexing  and  expensive  one,  would 
like  to  get  a  j  ear’s  supply  of  this  cheap  plant 
food.  Probably,  however,  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  leave  their  eastern  markets  and  go  out 
to  Iowa. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Fo-rest  Trees. 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


Rhododendrons. 

Not  imported  and  therefore  hardy. 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples, 
Magnolias,  (living  guaranteed) 
Rare  Evergreens, 
other  Trees,  new  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plante. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.hheeei 

Flushing,  New  York. 

Certificated  freedom  from  scale. 


Trees  Live 

If  bought  of  us,  because  they  are  so  often 
Transplanted,  to  make  roots  thrifty 
RARE  Evergreens  our  specialty. 

HENRY  E.  BURR, 

Ward  Place,  South  Orange,  N.  J 
Telephone  2064  Orange. 


T rees  and  Plants. 

Japan  Plums,  Quinces,  Kieffer  Pears  and  other 
leading  kinds.  Choice  Peach  Trees,  Osage  Orange: 
full  line  of  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens. 

Strawberry  Plants,  Currants,  Gooseberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  Write  for  prices,  stating  wants 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

RAKESTRAW  &  PYLE,  Wlllowdale  Pa. 


Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines. 

Prices  lower  than  ever.  Catalogue  free. 
SOUTHERN  VERMONT  NURSERY, 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 


Newest  Strawberries. 


French  Everbearing  Sorts. 

Dozen  100  by 
by  Mail.  Express. 


‘SAINT  JOSEPH” .  $1.00 

.75 
.50 


“LOOIS  GAUTIER”. 

“Mammoth  Perpetual”.. 

From  England. 

DAXTON’S  NOBLE . 

American  Sorts. 

Dozen  '  100  by 

by  Mail.  Express. 


.50 


$5.10 

3.50 

2.00 


2.00 


Per 

1,000. 


CLYDE . 

.  $0  40 

$9  75 

$4.00 

Glen  Mary . 

.40 

3.00 

Bismarck . 

.75 

4.00 

Mary . 

.49 

.65 

3  00 

Brandy  wine.. . . 

.40 

.65 

3.00 

SEND  FOR  OUR  GARDEN  AND 
FARM  MANUAL. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217  &  219  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


UNCLE  SAM  STRAWBERRY. 

New;  first  time  offered.  Perfect  blossoms  and  fruit. 
Large  dark  plants  and  fruit;  many  stalks  have  five 
leaves  on.  Great  plantmaker.  Planted  six  feet 
apart  In  May.  made  thick  mat  six  feet  wide,  10  feet 
apart  in  July;  made  good  fruiting  rows.  Sure  to  lead 
and  please.  Also  the  Delicious— a  combination  of 
Bubach  fertilized  with  Wilson  and  Snarpless.  A 
grand  combination  of  the  three.  One  dozen  of  each 
for  |1,  by  mail.  JOSEPH  BAILEY,  Marlboro,  N.Y. 


I  I  n  1  II  PLUMS,  PEAR  and  QUINCE,  »5  per  100 
JMinli  Peach,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance:  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


BURBANK  ANB  ABUNDANCE  PLUM 

on  plum,  two-year,  four  to  six  feet,  ready  packed  for 
shipment,  one  dozen,  II;  25  for  $1.75;  1.0  for  $5. 

R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


have  a  74-YR.  Record.  Fruit  Book  Fret 

IMSnSPAY  FREIGHT 


BARGAINS  IN  PUNTS-MT'S^SS: 

Greenville.  Enhance,  Uaverland,  Lady  Thompson, 
Tennessee  and  Warfield.  $1.25  per  1,000.  Gandy,  Wil¬ 
son,  Fountain  Patrick,  Klngworthy,  Atlantic,  $1.50 
per  1,000.  Delaware,  new,  $3;  Excelsior.  $4. 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY 


—Early,  bright 
red,  rain  proof, 


best  money  berry.  $4  per  thousand. 

F.  WOLFEltT,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Send  for 
list.  100  for  50c.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
New-Yorker  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
’97.  and  July  16,  ’98.  We  offer  JOE,  CARRIE  SILVERS. 
STELLA  and  11EBA  in  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
$2  per  doz.,  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz  ,  $6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  J  uly  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW." 


fancy  prices  for  plants,  when  you  can  get  just  as  good  or  better  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  1,000. 
FREE,  1899  Catalogue  lists  all  the  later  introductions  and  standard  sorts  at  right  price*. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Hridgmau,  Mich. 


Why  pay 
My 
Send  for  It. 


□ 


Business  Trees  SE  Best  Trees 

ROGERS  TREES  are  BU8INE8S  TREES.  Remember  the  name  and  the 
place  to  buy.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 


n 


EXCELSIOR 

STRAWBERRY 


We  offer  this  berry  for  the  season  of  1899  without  any 
doubt  that,  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  Immensely 
productive  and  earlier  than  Hoffman.  A  seedling  of 
Wilson  pollenized  by  Hoffman,  plant  and  fruit  both  show¬ 
ing  larger  and  liner  than  Wilson.  There  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Excelsior  from  the  true  stock.  _  Order 
early  to  avoid  disappointment.  Seventy  other  varieties  m 
our  catalogue.  Other  famous  specialties  are  Peach,  Plum 
and  Apple  trees.  Asparagus  roots.  Raspberries. 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


“SUTTON’S  BEST  OF  ALL.” 

Tomatoes  grown  in  one-tliird  Jadoo  Fibre  and  two-thirds 
soil  yielded  eight  Tomatoes  to  the  bunch,  weighing  one-fourth 
pound  to  one-half  pound  each. 

Does  this  interest  you  ?  Send  for  particulars  if  it  does. 

The  American  Jadoo  Company, 

815  Faikmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HOLSTE/H-FR/ES/A  H  CATTLE. 

THE  FAMOUS  BLACK-AND  WHITES 

Rich  in  Pedigree  and  Performance 

From  Rich  Pasturks  — This  breed  is, 
undoubtedly,  more  than  a  century  old  in 
this  country,  though  importations  were 
not  large  enough  to  have  any  great  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
country  until  about  1861.  In  their  orig¬ 
inal  home  in  Holland,  these  cattle  fo.  med 
an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  This  land  has  been  famous  for 
its  cattle  and  its  dairy  products  for  fully 
1,000  years.  One  historian,  in  speaking 
of  Holland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
said : 

“On  that  scrap  of  solid  ground  res¬ 
cued  by  human  energy  from  the  ocean, 
were  the  most  fertile  pastures  in  the 
world  ;  an  ox  often  weighed  2,000  pounds, 
the  cows  produced  two  and  three  calves 
at  a  time,  and  the  sheep  four  and  five 
lambs.  In  a  single  village,  4,000  kine 
were  counted.  Butter  and  cheese  were 
exported  to  the  annual  value  of  $1  000,- 


ords  of  some  Holstein-Friesian  cows  in 
this  country  seem  phenomenal.  Records 
of  14,000,  15,000,  16,000  pounds  and  up¬ 
wards  not  much  more  than  a  score  of 
years  ago,  excited  great  discussion.  Then 
came  the  unprecedented  records  made  by 
some  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  of  Smiths  & 
Powell.  In  1880,  in  365  days,  Aegis  gave 
16  823%  pounds,  and  Aaggie,  18,004  15-16 
pounds.  Nearly  all  these  large  records 
had  been  made  by  imported  cows,  and  it 
was  questioned  whether  such  cows  could 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

Then  came  a  two  years’  test  of  the 
cow  Echo,  owned  by  F.  C.  Stevens,  of 
Attica,  N.  Y.  During  the  first  year,  she 
gave  18,120%  pounds,  and  during  the 
second,  after  a  rest  of  10  weeks,  she  pro¬ 
duced  23  775%  pounds.  These  records 
were  so  unusual  that  they  excited  wide¬ 
spread  interest  and  discussion,  and  many 
arguments  were  made  to  show  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  such  records.  Public  con¬ 
fidence  was  shaken. 

Then  Smiths  &  Powell  started  a  year’s 
record  of  the  cow  Clothilde.  They  offered 


WHAT  DAIRY  CROPS? 

SHALL  it  be  carbon  or  protein  ? 

Ensilage  or  Crops  That  Save  Gram  ? 

What  Is  the  truth  about  the  varied  advice 
given  the  eastern  dairy  farmer  In  regard  to  pro¬ 
ducing  his  cow  food  at  home  ?  One  set  of  ad¬ 
visers  urge  him  to  pay  most  attention  to  produc¬ 
ing  the  carbonaceous  foods,  as  ensilage  from 
corn.  They  would  have  him  buy  cheap  protein 
in  bran,  gluten  or  cotton-seed  meal.  Another  set 
tell  him  to  grow  cheap  protein  in  the  form  of 
oats,  peas,  Alfalfa,  cow  peas,  etc.,  and  thus  save 
grain.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  average 
farmer  cannot  do  both  successfully.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  it  possible  greatly  to  reduce  the  grain  bill 
by  growing  oats,  peas  and  similar  crops  T  Would 
you  advise  a  dairy  farmer  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  production  of  ensilage  corn,  chiefly,  or 
would  you  advise  a  considerable  area  in  protein 
crops  ? 

Ensilage  Corn  Rotation  —  Farmers 
should,  by  all  means,  raise  Indian  corn, 
because  it  gives  a  very  large  amount  of 
nutritious,  palatable  food  per  acre ;  it 
has  very  few  enemies,  and  when  culti¬ 
vated,  even  with  moderate  skill,  it  pro¬ 
duces  from  three  to  four  times  as  much 
cattle  food  as  most  other  forage  crops. 
Having  the  corn  raised,  it  certainly 
would  be  unwise  not  to  ensilage  it. 
There  should  be  a  rotation  incidentally, 
then  some  peas  and  oats  should  be  raised 
in  order  to  keep  the  land  up  to  a  high 
state  of  productivity.  Clover  should  be 
used  in  the  rotation,  and  we  now  have, 
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000,  salted  provisions  to  an  incredible 
extent.  The  farmers  were  industrious, 
thriving  and  independent.” 

Thus  the  Holstein-Friesian  shows  it¬ 
self  possessed  of  an  ancient  and  honor¬ 
able  lineage. 

Carefully  Tended.— In  Holland,  the 
cattle  are  tended  and  fed  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  The  object  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  milk  and  beef  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  same  animal  This  two¬ 
fold  object  has  been  kept  in  view  in 
selecting,  breeding  and  feeding  for  ages, 
by  the  whole  nation  of  farmers.  The 
farmers  have  never  tolerated  in-and-in 
breeding.  Thus  has  been  developed  whaf 
is,  probably,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
general-purpose  cow  of  any  breed  now 
in  existence. 

In  Holland,  the  system  of  dairying  in¬ 
volves  the  utilization  of  every  cattle 
product — milk,  butter,  cheese,  veal  and 
beef.  The  cows  begin  giving  milk  at 
two  years  of  age,  and  at  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  they  go  loaded  with  flesh 
to  the  butcher,  at  an  age  when  their 
Hesh  is  of  the  best  quality  and  brings 
highest  prices. 

A  herdbook  of  this  breed  is  a  modern 
innovation,  yet  the  practical  methods  of 
selection  by  the  Dutch  have  been  so  ef¬ 
fective  that  the  wonderful  records  of 
this  breed  have  been  rendered  possible. 
1'hey  have  a  three-fold  method  of  selec¬ 
tion.  First,  the  sire  ;  second,  the  young 
calf,  judged  largely  by  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  dam  ;  third,  the  greatest 
of  all  tests,  performance  at  the  pail,  and 
not  till  a  cow  answers  this  last  satisfac¬ 
torily,  is  she  accorded  a  permanent  place 
in  the  dairy. 

Mountains  of  Milk. — The  milk  rec¬ 


to  pay  the  expenses  of  prominent  scien¬ 
tists  to  come  and  investigate  this  test. 
It  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Advanced  R?gistry,  and  official 
inspectors  tested  every  detail  fron  time 
to  time.  The  result  was  the  production 
of  26,021%  pounds  of  milk  in  a  ye  ar.  The 
cow  Pietertje  2nd,  owned  by  Dallas  B. 
Whipple,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  in  1888  completed  a 
year’s  record  of  30,318%  pounds  These 
records  seem  almost  incredible,  yet  there 
seems  little  ground  to  doubt  their  ac¬ 
curacy. 

Some  of  the  bu'.ter  records  are  very 
creditable,  also,  many  exceeding  three 
pounds  per  day,  while  Clothilde  made  a 
record  of  over  four  pounds.  Although 
the  miik  of  this  breed  does  not  test  so 
high  in  butter  fat  as  some  others,  the 
quantity  certainly  ought  to  satisfy  al¬ 
most  any  breeder. 

At  Fig.  139,  are  shown  five  cows  from 
Dellhurst  Farm,  Mentor,  O.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Van  Cleve.  the  owner,  says  that  these 
are  not  t liar  very  best  cows,  but  were 
selected  because  they  were  nearer  fresh 
than  some  others.  They  are  considered 
distinctly  of  the  dairy  type,  and  have 
very  little  surplus  beef  on  them.  Start¬ 
ing  at  the  left,  these  have  milked  in 
their  regular  Winter  dairy  work,  with¬ 
out  forcing  for  any  special  test,  as  fol¬ 
lows :  53%,  60%,  66,  59  and  57  pounds. 
The  efforts  at  this  farm  have  been  along 
the  line  of  securing  heavy  milkers,  and 
such  as  will  test  the  highest  in  butter  fat 
without  being  coarse,  rough  individuals. 


In  New  York  State,  no  one  save  a  licensed 
veterinarian  has  the  right  to  dishorn  a  cow  and 
receive  pay  for  it.  The  best  time  to  dishorn  is 
said  to  be  In  the  Fall  when  the  cows  go  into  the 
stable. 


as  I  think,  the  problem  largely  solved 
Corn  ensilage,  some  clover  hay  with 
some  oats  and  peas  ;  the  main  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  corn.  This  rota¬ 
tion  and  method  of  farming  would  not 
provide  enough  concentrated  protein 
foods  ;  to  correct  this,  a  moderate  amount 
of  food,  rich  in  protein,  should  be  pur¬ 
chased.  So  this  brings  me  to  a  direct 
answer  to  your  question,  Yes,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  time  is 
past  when  Timothy  hay  and  that  made 
from  mixed  grasses,  which  produce  on 
the  average  but  a  little  more  than  one 
ton  per  acre,  can  be  raised  and  fed  to 
dairy  cows  at  a  profit  i.  p.  Roberts 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Heed  of  Fertilizing  Feeds 
Loss  OF  Plant  Food  —In  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  there  is  a  large  annual  waste  of  the 
plant  foods,  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  from  the  farm  that,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  last  two  are  concerned, 
must  be  restored  from  outside  sources, 
or  the  farm  must  be  impoverished  by 
their  loss.  This  is  an  important  element 
to  be  considered  in  answering  the  query. 
Quoting  from  the  Pennsylvania  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Report  of  1898,  we  find  the 
following  estimates  of  value  of  these 
elements  represented  in  the  consumption 
of  one  1,000-pound  cow  for  one  year. 

Nltro-  Pot-  Phos. 
gen.  ash.  acid.  Total. 

Clover  hay,  per  ton . $4  97  $2  20  $0.30  $7  47 

Mixed  feed— meal,  bran, 

buckwheat  mids,  %  each.  6  88  1.12  1  06  9.04 

A  well-fed  dairy  cow  will  eat  two  tons 
of  clover  hay  and  one  ton  of  feed  in  a 
year,  besides  pasture  ;  this  means  that 
she  consumes  as  follows  in  fertilize 
value:  Nitrogen,  $1180;  patash,  $5.52; 
phosphoric  acid,  $1  66  Total,  $18  98. 
The  best  authorities  say  that,  of  this 


amount  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  more  than  one-fourth  is  lost, 
and  used  by  the  cow  in  her  business  as 
milk  and  butter- producer.  This  means 
a  loss  of,  at  least,  $4.75  to  each  average 
cow  of  1,000  pounds  weight.  On  a  farm 
of  20  such  animals,  this  would  mean  an 
annual  loss  of,  at  least,  $90  to  $100,  of 
these  fertilizers  at  commercial  values, 
most  of  which  must  be  restored  from 
outside  sources,  allowing  nothing  for 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  farm. 
How  can  this  be  done  cheapest  ? 

One  ton  of  buckwheat  middlings  con¬ 
tains  $14  03  value  in  these  elements  at 
the  commercial  rates,  of  which  about  75 
per  cent  is  voided  by  the  cow  in  the  liquid 
and  solid  droppings  all  ready  to  be  used 
to  restore  these  lost  elements  in  the  soil. 
Think  what  this  means  to  the  restoring 
of  rundown  or  wornout  soils.  I  esti¬ 
mate  that  I  get  the  cost  of  the  feed  re¬ 
turned  to  me  in  the  feed  value,  leaving 
the  manurial  value  clear  profit.  If  I 
raise  my  nitrogenous  foods  on  the  farm, 
I  am  not  adding  one  pound  of  phosphoric 
acid  or  potash  to  the  soil  to  restore  the 
loss  I  have  mentioned. 

Value  of  Ensilage  — I  raise  oats  and 
peas  as  a  forage  crop,  because  I  cannot 
buy  them  in  the  green  available  form, 
but  I  depend  entirely  upon  wheat  bran, 
gluten  feeds,  oil  meal,  corn  meal  and  the 
like  to  bring  back  to  my  farm  the  waste 
fertilizers  incident  to  all  kinds  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  I  do  so  at  a  cost  infinitely 
less  than  by  any  other  means  in  my 
knowledge.  By  this  means,  I  have  more 
than  doubled  the  productive  value  of  my 
farm  in  less  than  eight  years,  a  thing 
that  would  have  been  impossible  if  all 
the  feeds  had  been  raised  on  the  farm.  I 
raise  ensilage  because  thereby  (among 
other  profile)  I  procure  as  much  in  feed 
value  from  one  acre  as  I  can  from  five 
acres  of  hay  on  the  same  ground,  there¬ 
by  enabling  me  greatly  to  increase  the 
amount  of  stock,  and  because  its  succu¬ 
lence  very  greatly  adds  to  the  feed  value 
of  hay  and  grain  feeds.  In  short,  I  ad¬ 
vise  raising  oats  and  peas  as  a  joint  crop 
for  a  forage  for  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall  feed,  ensilage  as  a  succulent  prof¬ 
itable  food  for  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
(profitable  also  for  Summer),  depending 
on  rich  nitrogenous  foods  as  buckwheat 
middlings,  gluten,  bran,  etc  ,  purchased 
in  the  markets  to  make  up  a  proper  ra¬ 
tion,  and  restore  the  fertility  to  the  soil. 

Counting  the  amount  of  fertilizers 
that  go  from  the  farm  with  every  ani¬ 
mal  raised  and  sold  therefrom,  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  unavoidable  waste  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions-— vastly  in¬ 
creased  under  average  careless  condi¬ 
tions — I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
keep  up  a  farm  without  the  purchase  of 
foods  from  outside  the  farm,  as  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  one  pound  of  fertilizer  by  the 
animal  is  absolutely  impossible.  The 
creating  business  ceased  about  6  000 
years  ago,  and  the  man  who  thinks  that, 
by  the  aid  of  the  cow,  he  can  start  that 
business  anew,  in  the  creation  of  fertil¬ 
izers,  will  find,  after  bitter  experience, 
that  the  effort  is  a  failure,  c  l.  peck. 
Coudersport,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


.t«ills,00}u5in  18  re?ery0<1  tor  small  oards  of  live 
on  appnoatlon*  P°  ^  No  ont8-  Uates 


The  Finest  Herd  of  Red  Polls  in  the 

great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  limited  number  for 
sale.  D.  L.  8TKVJ£NS,  Elkdale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 

300  Coarse  Wool  Ewes;  30  Grade  Cows- 

25Cheshlre  Pigs;  Thoroughbred  Guernsey  Bull  Calf- 
B.  P.  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs.  Cheap.  ’ 
B.  L.  IIURD,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 

Registers d  Shorthorns — Orchard 
Groye  Herd.  No  better  In  the  country.  Seven  Buis 
now  ready.  Special  pi  ices.  WM.  N.  GOULD,  West 
Springfield,  Erie  County,  Pa. 


Pigs —Eligible  to  Registry,  and  Mrst 

class  stock  at  Reduced,  Prices.  Chester  White 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  jersey  Red 
Also,  POULTRY.  WM.  B.  HARVEY,  West  Grove,  Pa 


1(13  Hfll  VTFIN^  KOK  SALE -Two  Pauline 

IUU  IIUL0ILII10  Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  $5U  Calves  sirtd 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rlch-imlking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio 

Woodland  Short-horns  heifers  (bred)  forsale 

W.  I.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 

YflllNfi  QflWQ  bred  at*15,  all  sold.  Have  some 
I  U  U II U  OU  If  0  line  ones  that  have  had  one  lit¬ 
ter,  and  are  safe  with  pig  now  at$20.  Good  value 
_ F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chltteuango.  N.  Y 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reaaon 
able  prloee.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CUAfl.  K.  RMCOKD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 
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The  Dairy. 

A  WONDERFUL  DAIRY  INVENTION. 

BUTTER  DIRECT  FROM  MILK. 

Great  Possibilities  in  the  Radiator. 

|  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  I 

Direct  Butter  Making.  —  Several 
times  the  announcement  has  been  made 
that  Swedish  inventors  have  perfected  a 
machine  for  taking  butter  directly  out 
of  the  milk,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  churn  and  ripening  vat.  Somehow, 
most  of  the  inventions  that  have  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  dairy  world,  have  come 
from  Sweden.  The  Extractor  sought  to 
make  butter  directly  from  milk  by 
churning  the  cream  violently,  with  a  de¬ 
vice  something  like  a  bird  cage.  The 
Accumulator  worked  by  spreading  the 
cream  evenly  over  a  ridged  surface,  but 
neither  of  these  machines  made  a  per¬ 
fect  butter.  The  Extractor  butter  never 
had  a  perfect  grain  ;  the  Accumulator 
butter  was  really  compressed  cream. 
One  chief  reason  why  these  machines 
failed  was  that  the  inventors  tried  to 
separate  and  churn  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture,  when  all  dairymen  understand  that 
these  operations  require  quite  different 
temperatures  to  obtain  best  results. 

A  third  system  has  now  been  brought 
out,  which  is  known  as  the  Radiator  but- 
termaker,  or  a  combined  separator  and 
churn.  Count  Thorsten  Nordenfelt,  a 
Swede  celebrated  as  a  gun  manufacturer, 
has  brought  the  Radiator  to  this  country 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  says,  of  seeing 
whether  American  dairymen  and  scien¬ 
tists  can  pick  any  holes  in  it.  I  recently 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  Radiator  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  will  try  to  tell  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
something  of  its  work.  I  hope  later  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  the  machine  so 
that  its  appearance  may  be  made  cleai  er. 
It  is  a  complicated  affair,  consisting  of 
a  Pasteurizing  tank,  the  pipes  connected 
from  the  milking  vat,  and  also  running 
to  a  machine  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
ordinary  separator,  but  which  contains 
a  churn,  also. 

How  It  Works. — “Now,”  said  Mr. 
Nordenfelt,  “  we  will  show  you  how  but¬ 
ter  is  made  in  less  than  a  minute.”  At 
the  side  of  the  machine  was  a  tank  filled 
with  ordinary  milk.  A  pipe  ran  from 
the  bottom  of  it  into  the  Pasteurizing 
vat  at  the  top,  which  latter  was  incased 
in  wood.  A  tin  overflow  pipe  ran  back 
from  the  Pasteurizing  vat  into  the  milk 
tank,  so  as  to  keep  a  definite  level  in  the 
vat.  The  machine  was  started  from  a 
shaft  run  by  steam  power,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  skim-milk  was  poured  into 
the  top  of  the  separator.  Immediately 
the  pump  began  to  force  the  milk  up 
from  the  tank  into  the  Pasteurizing  vat. 
This  vat  is  heated  by  the  waste  steam 
from  the  boiler,  and  is  kept  at  an  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  185  degrees.  The 
skim-milk  passing  through  this  vat, 
averages  eight  minutes  of  this  heat.  It 
then  passes  down  through  a  pipe  into  a 
cooling  tank,  not  exposed  to  the  air. 
Here  it  is  cooled  to  from  110  to  120  degrees 
by  ordinary  <ity  water;  then  it  passes 
into  the  separator,  and  is  skimmed  or 
separated. 

Thus  far,  there  is  nothing  particularly 
new  about  the  process.  In  the  average 
creamery,  this  cream  would  now  run  out 
of  the  separator  and  into  the  ripening 
vat.  A  certain  amount  of  6tarter  would 
be  put  with  it,  and  at  the  proper  time, 
the  cream  would  be  put  into  a  churn, 
and  the  globules  of  fat  shaken  together 
into  what  we  call  butter. 

Toe  Churning. — In  the  Radiator,  ho  w¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  need  of  a  ripening  vat 
or  a  churn.  The  cream  rises  from  the 
separator  bowl  through  pipes  which  are 
surrounded  by  running  water,  a^d  in  its 
passage,  the  cr,  am  is  cooled  to  about  60 
degrees.  It  then  enters  a  peculiarly- 
shaped  suel  drum  with  fluted  sides, 
wh  ch  whirls  with  great  rapidity. 
Realiy  the  cream  churns  itself.  It  rises 
under  great  pressure  through  a  steel 
tube  in  which  are  100  very  small  holes. 


The  cream  is  forced  through  these  little 
holes  with  great  power,  and  the  small 
streams  dash  against  the  film  of  cream, 
whirling  on  the  fluted  sides  of  the  bowl. 
It  is  really  like  concentrated  churning. 
This  swift  whirling  and  the  powerful 
pressure,  do  for  the  butter  globules  what 
the  slow  shaking  for  half  an  hour  does 
in  the  ordinary  churn.  The  butter, 
mixed  with  the  buttermilk  in  the  form 
of  a  froth,  drops  away  from  the  Radiator 
into  a  wooden  tub.  The  process  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  one  to  describe,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
process.  In  one  minute’s  time  from  the 
Pasteurizing  vat,  the  butter  drops  away 
from  the  Radiator  in  perfect  grains. 

Mr.  Nordenfelt  says  that,  at  a  dairy 
show  in  London,  cows  were  milked  with 
the  Thistle  milking  machine.  The  pipe 
of  the  Radiator  was  connected  with  the 
tube  from  the  milking  machine,  so  that 
batter  was  churned  from  this  milk  be¬ 
fore  the  cow  was  milked  clean.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  surprise  to  the  cow  to 
realize  that  the  fatty  cells  could  be  torn 
away  from  her,  and  spread  on  bread,  and 
eaten,  before  she  had  a  chance  fully  to 
realize  what  was  going  on.  A  machine 
capable  of  handling  the  milk  from  500 
cows  or  1,000  gallons  per  day,  can  be 
operated  in  a  single  room,  20  feet  square. 
The  skim-milk  rune  from  the  Pasteurizer 
through  a  pipe  on  to  a  cooler,  which  re¬ 
duces  its  temperature  immediately.  Mr. 
Nordenfelt  says  that  this  skim-milk  is 
largely  used  in  Sweden  as  a  beverage, 
almost  every  one  drinking  it,  from  the 
King  to  the  lowest  peasant. 

Washing  Butter  — The  butter,  as  it 
dropped  away  from  the  Radiator,  was 
mixed  with  the  buttermilk.  After  the 
churning  was  finished,  the  bowl  or  churn 
was  t  craped  out,  and  a  quantity  of  water 
was  poured  into  the  tub.  Then  with  a 
handled  paddle,  like  an  old-fashioned 
churn-dasher,  the  mass  was  worked  over 
so  as  thoroughly  to  mix  and  wash  the 
butter.  The  buttermilk  and  water  were 
then  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  through  a 
faucet,  this  operation  corresponding  al¬ 
most  exaetly  to  the  washing  of  butter 
in  ordinary  churning.  The  buttermilk 
is  not  wasted  as  in  the  average  cream¬ 
ery  ;  it  is  poured  back  into  the  milk  vat, 
mixed  with  the  next  supply  of  milk,  and 
run  through  the  Radiator  again,  so  that 
practically  all  the  fat  is  taken  out  of  it. 
Everything  of  this  sort  is  run  through 
the  Radiator  the  second  time,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  buttermilk  has 
absolutely  no  chance  of  souring,  and  is 
as  sweet  as  the  whole  milk.  There  was 
now  left  in  the  tub  a  quantity  of  granu¬ 
lated  butter,  with  the  grains  about  the 
size  of  ordinary  wheat  kernels. 

Ripening  Butter,  —  “Now,”  I  said, 
“the  objection  to  this,  as  with  most 
quickly-made  butters,  is  that  it  is  too 
fresh.  People  in  this  country  will  de¬ 
mand  butter  made  from  ripened  cream.” 

“  Very  true,”  said  Mr.  Nordenfelt, 
“and  we  overcome  that  objection  by 
ripening  the  grains  of  butter,  instead 
of  ripening  the  entire  cream.  And  now 
we  will  show  you  how  we  do  it.” 

In  a  deep  can,  was  a  quantity  of  or¬ 
dinary  “starter  ”  made  from  sour  milk. 
The  upper  two  inches  of  this,  or  the 
part  exposed  to  the  air,  were  thrown  off, 
and  the  remainder  was  thoroughly 
stirred  so  that  it  would  run  easily.  This 
was  then  poured  directly  upon  the  gran¬ 
ulated  butter,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
and  stirred  with  it.  This  sour  miik 
“s.arter”  was  kept  in  the  butter  for 
five  minutes  only ;  a  wooden  butter- 
worker  of  an  English  pattern  was  used 
for  working.  This  was  first  thoroughly 
scalded  with  hot  water,  and  then  cooled 
with  cold  water,  after  which  the  butter 
was  lifted  from  the  tub,  using  a  wire 
sieve,  in  the  same  way  that  such  butter 
is  taken  from  the  churn.  The  butter  on 
the  sieve  was  dipped  in  cold  water  to 
wash  out  the  starter,  and  then  well 
worked  on  the  butter-worker.  It  was 
then  laid  away  on  ice,  waiting  to  be 
packed  or  printed.  The  whole  operation, 


as  I  saw  it,  from  milking  the  cows  to 
taking  the  butter  from  the  worker, 
would  require  about  1%  hour  for  a  run 
of  a  tankful  of  milk.  If  it  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so,  I  am  satisfied  that  first- 
class  butter  could  be  made  directly  from 
the  cow  inside  of  three  minutes. 

A  Wonderful  Story. — It  seems  al¬ 
most  like  a  fairy  tale  to  record  the  doings 
of  this  wonderful  machine,  and  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  could  hardly  believe 
the  story,  if  I  had  not  seen  it  done.  One 
great  feature  of  this  machine  which  Mr. 
Nordenfelt  pointed  out,  is  the  fact  that 
the  milk  is  bo ih  Pasteurized  and  cooled, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  outside 
air.  Frequently,  milk  is  Pasteurized  so 
that  all  the  germs  are  destroyed.  It  is 
then  cooled  by  running  over  an  open 
cooler,  or  left  exposed  in  the  dairy  room, 
so  that  it  is  sure  to  absorb,  perhaps, 
worse  bacteria  than  were  destroyed  by 
the  Pasteurizing.  In  this  case,  no  such 
trouble  can  occur.  From  the  Pasteur¬ 
izing  vat  to  the  churn,  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  chance  for  bacteria  to  get  into 
the  milk ;  and  pure  cultures  may  be 
used  in  the  granulated  butter  to  give  it 
the  desired  flavor,  and  thus  secure  an 
absolutely  uniform  product.  I  neglected 
to  say  that  the  butter  was  salted  on  the 
butter-worker.  The  Swede  who  was 
working  the  butter,  remarked  that,  in 
his  country,  people  like  salted  butter, 
but  over  here  they  seem  to  want  but¬ 
tered  salt. 

Its  Possibilities. — Mr.  Nordenfelt  has 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Radiator. 
He  says  the  principle  was  invented  about 
five  years  ago,  and  for  three  years,  the 
system  has  been  under  careful  experi¬ 
ment.  Eighty  dairies  are  using  it  in 
Sweden  with  great  satisfaction,  and  a 
number  of  dairies  have  begun  to  handle 
it  in  England.  He  recognized  the  fact 
that  America  is  the  greatest  dairy 
country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  here,  if 
anywhere,  that  a  machine  of  this  kind 
will  be  most  useful.  He  says  he  came 
here,  not  so  much  to  sell  his  machine  as 
to  see  whether  American  dairymen  and 
scientific  men  can  find  any  flaws  in  it. 
He  thinks  he  has  overcome  the  objections 
urged  against  the  other  direct  butter- 
makers,  by  separating  and  churning  at 
different  temperatures. 

One  of  these  machines  will  practically 
supply  a  complete  outfit  for  a  creamery. 
He  has  them  made  in  all  sizes,  even  to  a 
small  machine  for  handling  the  milk 
from  25  cows.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
seem  as  though  this  machine  is  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  dairy  business.  Some 
of  our  best  scientific  men  have  examined 
it,  and  carefully  tested  the  butter  and 
the  skim-milk  from  the  separator,  and 
when  their  report  is  made,  we  shall 
know  more  about  its  practical  value. 
The  machine  has  certainly  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  making  butter  of  high 
quality  directly  from  the  milk.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
denfelt  says  that  the  milk  may  be  taken 
directly  from  the  cow,  or  it  may  be  kept 
a  reasonable  time  before  churning.  It 
must  not  be  too  sour,  however,  as  in  that 
case,  the  Pasteurizing  would  be  likely  to 
turn  it  into  cheese,  so  that  skimming 
would  not  be  perfect.  h.  w.  c. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whol* 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Com* 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  ;  three  13 
mos,,  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo  ,  one 
6  mos.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


8T.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
7  Heifers,  10  Bulls.  S.  K.  NIVI V, Landenburg.  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM 

CUERNSEY  Bull  Calves. 

BERKSHIRE  Boars 

for  service,  and  young  pigs  BUYERS  can  find  choice 
selections  at  reasonable  prices. 

WILL8  A.  SEWARD,  Budd  s  Lake,  N.  J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 
Sheep — Oxfords.Sliropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 
H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


i  Reg.  P  Chinas,  Berkshires 

[and  Chester  Whites.  Cho’ce 
Spring  Pigs  8  week  old.  mated 
'not  akin.  Bred  sows  &  service 
boars.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


TAMUUnDTUC~~Tbe  P°Pu,ar  bacon  breed 
I  Am  TV  Un  I  lid  We  are  delivering  choice 
eight-weeks’  old  registered  pigs  of  the  fashionable 
Nimrod  strain  for  81U  each. 

OAKWOOD  FARM.  State  College,  Pa. 


Can|aL  by  son  of  Champ.  Christo- 
OwUlwII  pher. Othersiresand dams 
,,,  from  registered  &  lmport- 
Cmlifi  ed  stock.  Pups  shipped 
ww  "  safely  to  distant  points. 

FRED.  G.  BOWMAN, 
rlipSa  Springboro,  Pa. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


Newton’s  rnWTTl' 
Improved  pW"  llili 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Frrr 


Trade 

Mark 


LUMP  JAW  I 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured-  1 
New,  common-sense  method,  l 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso-  ] 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  [ 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  Slock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


My  father  had  A  SEVERE  CASE  OF  PLEURISY, 
and  was  completely  prostrated.  His  physician 
treated  him  with  all  the  skill  at  his  command,  but 
the  patient  only  appeared  to  grow  worse.  We  finally 
resorted  to  the  use  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant  with  the 
most  happy  results,  for  a  few  bottles  of  this  medicine 
restored  him  to  his  usual  health.— THEO. 
RICHARDS,  Stewart,  Minn.,  October  15, 1895. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

®£.k.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany, ».  y, 


Sheep  Shearing 

Revolutionized. 

New  Chicago 

SHEEP  SHEARING 

MACHINE. 

Greatest  Machine  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Price,  Ho- 

(Used  and  Indorsed  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sheep  Jireeder.) 

Don’t  butcher  your 
sheep.  Saves  %  to  1  la- 
more  wool  per  head. 

Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
We  also  make  Horse  dipping  Machines.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  158-100  Huron  Street,  Chicago. 


25  gallon  packet,  50  cents;  100  gallon,  $2.  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  81.75  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine, 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  180 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth.., . . . t2 
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Woolly  Backs. 

" MUTTON  CHOPS." 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SHEEP  BREEDING 

Mutton  Coming  Up. — No  branch  of 
agriculture  is  of  greater  importance  to 
the  farmers  of  this  section  of  the  United 
States  than  the  raising  of  sheep,  and 
none  that  brings  quicker  or  surer  re¬ 
turns  for  the  capital  or  labor  invested. 
Our  large,  nearby  cities,  with  their 
thousands  of  prosperous  business  and 
professional  men,  are  annually  demand¬ 
ing  more  and  better  supplies  of  the  very 
best  meats  that  can  be  produced.  The 
consumption  of  mutton  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  is  bound  to  increase  still 
more  in  the  future  ;  but  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  will  be  governed  largely  by  tfce 
skill  which  the  farmer  applies  to  his 
breeding  and  fitting  for  market. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  as 
rapid  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
quality  of  mutton  sent  to  market  as  with¬ 
in  the  past  20  years.  I  have  driven  many  a 
day  buying  Merino  wethers  three  or  four 
years  old  to  feed.  But  the  importation 
of  the  improved  mutton  breeds  of  sheep 
from  Great  Britain,  and  crossing  rams  of 
these  breeds  on  our  native  and  Merino 
flocks,  have  given  usatypeof  lambs  which 
are  ready  to  goto  market  at  less  than  12 
months  old,  weighing  more  than  the 
four-year-olds  we  used  to  feed,  and  worth 
twice  as  much  per  pound.  No  wonder 
people  are  learning  to  eat  more  mutton. 

But,  great  as  the  improvement  has 
been,  it  is  not  one-half  as  great  as  it 
should  have  been.  The  demand  for  mut¬ 
ton  of  the  best  quality  is  unlimited,  but 
too  many  of  our  farmers  have  failed  in 
producing  the  quality  demanded,  through 
a  lack  of  proper  methods  of  feeding  and 
care. 

Breeders  Wno  Fail. — Every  large  im¬ 
porter  or  breeder  can  remember  many  a 
man  who  has  come  to  his  farm,  or  to  his 
pens  at  the  State  fairs,  with  a  pocket  full 
of  money,  and  enthusiasm  which  was 
boundless,  and  bought  a  flock  of  high¬ 
bred  sheep  of  some  one  of  the  English 
breeds,  and  after  he  had  shipped  them 
home,  was  never  heard  of  again.  Or, 
perhaps,  he  bought  only  a  ram  to  cross 
on  a  fleck  he  already  owned,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  failure.  We  all  have  such  old 
customers  in  mind,  and  while  regretting 
their  failure,  we  are  impressed  more 
than  ever  with  the  necessity  of  adopting 
proper  methods  in  caring  for  the  flock. 

The  improved  breeds  of  sheep  are  not 
the  result  of  accident,  but  rather  of 
years  of  intelligent,  persistent  selection 
and  breeding,  which  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  the  most  liberal  methods 
of  feeding.  Any  farmer  who  will  be 
successful  in  breeding  sheep  of  this 
kind,  will  find  that  success  will  be  found 
only  by  adopting  methods  in  feeding  and 
caring  for  his  flock,  which  are  similar  to 
the  methods  under  which  the  breed  has 
been  brought  up  to  its  present  type  and 
excellence.  As  well  might  we  expect  a 
family  of  children  brought  up  in  luxury 
on  Fifth  Avenue  to  thrive  in  a  Dakota 
dugout  on  a  diet  of  corn  bread,  salt  pork 
and  molasses,  as  to  look  for  success  from 
keeping  any  of  the  breeds  of  British 
mutton  sheep  on  a  Timothy  pasture 
without  water  in  Summer,  or  a  ration  of 
straw,  Timothy  hay  and  corn  in  Winter. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  frank  d.  ward. 

SHEEP  IN  KANSAS. 

BOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  FAY. 

In  ordinary  business,  a  net  yearly  in¬ 
come  of  10  per  cent  is  considered  quite 
a  good  thing,  and  25  to  33  per  cent  an 
extra  good  thing  ;  but  if  a  man  should  al¬ 
ways  average  100  per  cent  clear  profit,  he 
is  thought  to  be  a  dishonest  dealer,  or  else 
special  favors  go  his  way.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  I  live  in  a  very  good  sheep 
country,  and  every  one  knows  that  wool 
has  not  been  very  high  in  price  of  late 
years,  yet  my  sheep  have  netted  me  100 
percent  on  an  average,  for  several  years, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  will  not 
continue  to  do  so. 


While  this  is  a  problem  to  many,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  ^simplest  thing  in 
the  world.  I  have  a  good  breed  of  mut¬ 
ton  sheep,  graded  up  from  common  stock 
by  using  choice  registered  Shropshire 
rams  for  eight  generations,  and  as  I  have 
always  culled  very  closely,  have  kept 
only  those  of  a  certain  ipdividual  type, 
all  my  flock  look  exactly  alike,  and  by 
using  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  ram,  my  lambs  all  look  alike.  Dis¬ 
ease  and  accident  have  killed  four  per 
cent  of  the  old  stock  per  year  for  me, 
and  I  think  the  most  careful  shepherd 
should  expect  to  lose  at  least  this 
amount ;  yet  with  this  loss,  the  flock 
has  always  averaged  a  lamb  each  for  the 
full  number,  and  there  are  always  some 
lambs  lost  and  some  young  sheep  that  do 
not  lamb.  But  enough  lambs  are  always 
raised  to  maturity  to  equal  the  numbers 
of  the  old  herd,  or  50  lambs  for  50  old 
sheep.  This  is  as  large  a  flock  of  ewes 
as  should  be  wintered  on  a  100-acre  farm, 
and  every  160  acre  farm  should  have  that 
number. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  wool  and  manure 
will  pay  all  cost  of  keeping  the  sheep 
the  year  around,  and  this  leaves  the 
lamb  crop  to  represent  the  net  profit 
If  they  are  raised  and  fattened  on  pas¬ 
ture,  and  sold  in  the  Kansas  City  mar¬ 
ket  about  September  1,  they  will  average 
70  pounds  each,  and  sell  for  $6  to  $6.25 
per  100  pounds  at  that  date,  or  a  net 
profit  of  about  $4  each.  If  all  the  lambs 
are  sold  at  these  figures,  and  the  old 
sheep  are  worth  only  about  $4  each,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  net  profit  is  100 
per  cent.  Here  is  how  a  bunch  of  50 
ewes  and  one  ram  has  averaged  for  me  : 

50  ewes  at  $1  each  cost . $00.00 

1  ram .  .00 

4  per  cent  loss .  8.00 

Cost  of  keep .  100.00 

Total  cost .  $333.00 

40  lambs  sold  at  $4 . $160.00 

8  ewe  culls  sold  (80  pounds  at  5c.) ...  32  00 

460  pounds  wool  at  14c .  64.40 

Manure  value .  50.00 

50  ewes,  left  much  improved . 210.00 

1  ram  left .  25.00 

Total  income .  $541 .40 

Net  profit..... .  $208.40 


After  several  generations’  breeding  to 
good  sires,  the  $4  ewes  are  worth  $10 
each,  and  it  cost  no  more  to  breed  this 
way  than  any  other  way.  A  ram  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  he  is  half  the  flock  as  far  as 
mutton  is  concerned,  also  half  the  flock 
as  to  wool,  and  is  really  of  more  value 
than  all  the  50  ewes  Then  why  should 
one  object  to  paying  $25  for  an  animal 
really  worth  $200,  or  even  more  ? 

I  have  never  yet  failed  to  have  a  good 
ram,  and  his  get  has  always  sold  him  for 
me  at  cost  or  more.  It  would  be  a  fear¬ 
ful  disappointment  to  me  to  have  a  poor 
ram.  I  would  lose  money  on  the  lambs 
sold  for  mutton,  and  would  be  obliged 
to  sell  them  all,  not  keeping  any  ewe 
lambs,  and  thus  not  being  able  to  cull 
out  the  flock  ;  in  fact  I  would  not  only 
lose  money,  but  take  a  step  backward, 
as  the  ewes  are  one  year  older.  My  ewes 
are  now  worth  $10  each,  and  I  fully  ex¬ 
pect  their  lambs  to  sell  for  breeders  at 
$10  each. 

The  10  lambs  I  retained  in  the  Fall  of 
1897  I  can  now  sell  for  $10  each,  as  a 
close  observer  could  not  tell  them  apart, 
and  every  one  of  them  now  has  twins.  I 
can  pick  out  10  ewe  lambs  from  them 
that  cannot  be  told  from  their  dams 
when  grown.  This  is  “individuality”. 

Moran  town,  Kan.  j  c.  N. 


The  U.S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

is  noted  for  its 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION* 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Never  Been  Out  of  Running  Order  in  3  Years. 

Gerry,  N.  Y.,  April  14th,  iSqg. 

I  bought  a  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  in  the  spring  of 
V>,  have  made  as  much  as  5,000  lbs.  of  butter  per  year,  separat¬ 
ing  as  high  as  800  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  during  all  this  time 
it  has  never  been  out  of  running  order.  I  have  expended  for 
repairs  the  amount  of  50  cents  for  rubber  rings.  I  used  one 
ring  over  a  year.  I  have  tested  the  skim-milk  from  time  to 
time  without  detecting  scarcely  a  trace  of  butter  fat. 

E.  S.  OSTRANDER. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


CREAM  MATO, 

Would  you  know 
all  about  them? 

The  best,  the 
cheapest,  and  the 
reasons  why? 

Send  for  new 
1899  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts  ,  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Save  the  Skim-Milk 


Farmers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  practically 
allot  the  fertilizing  value 
of  milk  is  in  the  skim- 
tnilk,  and  none  of  it  in 
the  cream  To  kerp  the 
skim-trilk  at  home  use  a 
Safety  Hand  Separa¬ 
tor.  To  is  skim-milk  is 
worth  22  cents  a  100 
pounds  for  feed.  Better 
save  it.  This  plan  saves 
all  the  fertility  on  the 
farm.  You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  your 
fertility.  Catalogue 
No  25,  free.  P.  M>  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Piv. 

Toledo,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  00.,  Potsdam,  N. Y. 


THE  BEST 

results  in  handling  milk  or  cream, 
either  for  direct  sale  or  for  mak¬ 
ing  butter  ami  cheese  can  only  bo 
obtained  by  thoroughly  cooling 
and  aeratimr  the  milk.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  equals  this 

ELECTRIC 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator.... 

It  take,  out  ull  bad  odor, 
and  and  makes  the 

milk  sweet,  pure  uud  lout; 
keep! lit;.  Kasy  to  use,  easy 
to  keep  clean  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Anybody  can 
operate  it;  it  Is  not  a  complicated  machine  blit  a  simple 
device  that  performs  the  most  efficient  service.  YV  III 
pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  Made  in  a  number  of 
convenient  sizes  from  one  cow  up.  Send  for  Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator  circulars,  prices,  etc.— J?'  JrtEE. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  309,  Quincy,  Ills. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTBACTOB8  AND  BUILDERS  OP 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OP 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  8tate  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  In  8yracnse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Never  Varies  in  Strength. 


W.,  It.  &  CO'S  TM PROVED  BUTTER 
COLOR  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 


The  Last  Drop  is  as  Clear  and 
Strong  as  the  First. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  In  a  butter  color  than 
uniformity  of  strength,  and  this  is  impossible  in  the 
old-fashioned  annatto  colors.  Wells,  Richirdson  & 
Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color  Is  a  scientific  product, 
and  never  vari03  in  strength  or  shade.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  shaken  before  using,  and  the  last  drop  in 
the  bottle  is  as  clear  and  as  strong  as  the  first. 

The  highest  dairy  authorities  both  in  the  United 
States  and  England  Indorse  this  co.or  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms,  and  it  is  to-day  used  in  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  butter  made  In  this  country. 

IP”  If  you  are  not  using  this  co.or,  send  four  cents 
fur  postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wells.  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  vt. 


SUCCESSFUL  DA  I  It  Y.U EN  use  1  cent  s  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  uiilk  daily  if  used  in  time. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  lJeware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  "Cattle  Comforts 
none  equal  to  'SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W.  Com  port.  Falls- 
i ngton,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 

Send  ‘35c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 

SIIOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fairmomit  Ave.,  PHILA,  FA. 


Losing  the  Cow. — I  can  weTT  under¬ 
stand  your  feeTings  in  Tosing  LittTe  BTos- 
som.  I  have  been  there  severaT  times. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  bought  an  oid  im¬ 
ported  cow,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  heifer  from  her.  Last  Summer, 
the  young  cow  (aged  five)  died  of  milk 
fever,  and  aithough  she  Teft  two  heifers, 
it  was  a  hard  blow  to  me.  She  was 
worth  $200  in  money,  but  to  me  she  rep¬ 
resented  more.  You  can  imagine  how 
pleased  I  was  when  she  came,  how  I  had 
cared  for  her,  and  the  gratification  I  had 
felt  as  she  developed  into  a  grand  dairy 
cow,  until  last  Spring,  I  planned  to  test 
her  for  a  butter  record  so  she  could  go 
into  the  list  of  tested  cows.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  her  for  this  test,  I  overdid  the  thing, 
and  her  death  was  the  result.  I  actually 
cried  when  I  buried  that  cow,  and  I 
shall  be  very  careful  with  the  next 
one.  dairyman. 
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KILFLY. 

More  Milk,  More  Money,  More  Comfort 
for  Cows  and  Milkmen. 

A  Liquid  Mixture  of  Untold  Value. 

Applied  with  Childs’  Electric  Sprayer. 

Protects  cows  from  the  torture  of  flies,  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  milk.  Absolutely  harmless  to  man  or  beast. 
Put  up  in  one  gallon  cans. 

Once  Tried,  Always  Used. 

ELECTRIC  SPRAYER 

Convenient  and  Practical  in  Every  Particular. 

Throws  a  \ cry  fine  spray  of  any  of  the  liquids  and  mixtures  usually 
used  for  destroying  insects,  hugs,  etc  .  and  for  keeping  cattle  free  from  flies 
during  the  summer  weather.  Can  he  thoroughly  cleaned  after  using  a  poisonous  mixture, 
which  is  conveniently  done  by  removing  the  cover.  Kspecially  recommended  for  spraying  potato  vines 
with  Paris  green,  also  ail  kinds  of  plants,  hushes,  vines,  trees,  and  interior  of  henneries,  with  any  desired 
formula.  Sample  Lot  One  gallon  can  KILFLY  and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine)  charges  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  $2.00.  Special  prices  for  quantity 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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The  Hen. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  HENS. 

CONDITION  POWDERS,  CUT  BONE,  “  WIDE 
RATION.” 

The  Cost  of  Hen  and  Egg. 

Plymouth  Rocks  — Some  interestirg 
experiments  in  poultry  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  (Amherst).  Plymouth  Rock  pul¬ 
lets.  April-hatched,  were  used,  divided 
as  far  as  possible,  into  even  lots  of  20 
each.  Each  lot  occupied  a  house  by  it¬ 
self,  the  roosting  room  being  10  x  12,  and 
the  scratching  shed  8x12  feet  They  ran 
in  large  yards  whenever  the  weather 
permitted.  The  Winter  tests  be^an  De¬ 
cember  12,  and  ended  April  30.  All  the 
green  feed  and  the  cut  clover  were  fed  in 
the  form  of  a  mash  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  was  mixed  the  night  before 
in  boiling  water,  and  fed  hot.  At  noon, 
a  few  oats  were  scattered  in  the  straw 
of  the  scratching  shed;  at  night,  the 
rest  of  the  whole  grain  was  fed  one  hour 
before  dark.  Water,  shell  and  grit  were 
kept  before  the  fowls  all  the  time.  Twice 
a  week,  a  small  cabbage  was  given  to 
each  lot  of  fowls.  The  food  was  very 
carefully  weighed,  as  were  the  eggs,  also. 
Once  each  month,  the  fowls  were  all 
weighed  to  determine  whether  they  lost 
or  gained. 

Condition  Powders.  —  The  first  test 
was  made  to  show  whether  condition 
powders  will  increase  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  This  experiment  has  now  been 
conducted  several  years,  and  the  Station 
people  conclude  that  poultrykeepers 
throw  away  money  when  they  buy  condi¬ 
tion  powders  One  experiment  showed 
a  slight  gain  when  the  powders  were 
used,  while  two  experiments  were 
against  it.  The  powders  were  mixed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer’s  directions, 
which  amount  was  enough  to  make  the 
mash  several  shades  darker  than  the  one 
without  it,  and  to  impart  a  strong  odor. 
When  mixed  in  a  room  where  milk  was 
standing,  it  gave  a  bad  flavor  to  butter, 
which  was  recognized  by  one  who  knew 
nothing  about  its  use. 

Cut  Bone  for  Meat. — There  has  been 
some  controversy  as  to  whether  cut  green 
bone  is  as  useful  for  egg  production  as 
the  prepared  animal  meals;  therefore, 
tests  were  made  to  determine  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  morning  mash  of  one  lot  of 
20  hens,  one  part  animal  meal  to  five 
parts  total  dry  matter  was  used.  In  the 
mash  of  the  other  lot,  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fresh- cut  bone  was  mixed. 
Almost  from  the  first,  bowel  troubles 
prevailed  in  the  cut-bone  coop.  The 
bone  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
quarter  ounce  per  hen  daily.  Writers 
often  recommend  1)4  ounce  per  day.  The 
report  shows  that  it  was  impossible  to 
feed  this  amount  without  serious  bowel 
trouble.  A  test  of  the  eggs,  both  raw 
and  boiled,  was  made  by  an  expert,  who 
found  the  eggs  from  the  animal  meal  in¬ 
ferior  in  color  and  flavor.  There  have 
now  been  five  experiments  at  the  Station 
in  comparing  these  two  feeds  ;  two  have 
given  results  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
bone  in  number  of  eggs,  and  three  quite 
decisively  in  favor  of  the  animal  meal. 
The  latter  has  been  found  the  safer  food, 
and  the  weight  of  evidence  from  the  five 
experiments  is  quite  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  animal  meal. 

Wide  or  Narrow  Ration. — Another 
interesting  experiment  was  tried  to  de¬ 
termine  the  difference  between  what  is 
known  as  the  narrow  and  wide  ration. 
Most  people  think  that  the  food  of  the 
laying  hen  must  be  very  rich  in  nitro¬ 
genous  food.  In  this  experiment,  corn 
meal  was  substituted  for  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  gluten  feed  in  the  morning 
mash,  and  about  one-half  of  the  oats  and 
wheat  was  replaced  with  corn.  The 
same  amounts  of  cut  clover  and  animal 
meal  were  given  in  both  rations.  To 
put  the  thing  exactly,  the  following 
table  shows  bow  these  rations  differ. 


This  gives  the  food  consumed  from  De¬ 
cember  12  to  April  30,  a  period  of  139 
days  : 

Narrow  ration.  Wide  ration. 


Kinds  of  food. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Wheat . 

257 

126 

Oats . 

147 

63 

Bran . 

43 

39 

Middlings . 

43 

— 

Gluten  feed . . . 

43 

— 

Animal  meal. 

43 

39 

Clover . 

44 

39 

Corn  meal .... 

_ 

108 

Corn . 

_ 

136 

Cabbage . 

18F-16 

165  16 

The  same  experiment  was  tried  in 
Sunmer,  and  after  carefully  noting  the 
result,  it  was  concluded  that  the  hens 
fed  most  corn  laid  a  great  many  more 
eggs  in  both  the  Winter  and  Summer 
experiment.  During  the  Winter,  the 
hens  on  the  narrow  ration  laid  800  eggs, 
those  on  the  wide  ration,  1,071.  In 
the  Summer,  the  narrow-ration  pen 
laid  859  eggs,  the  other  1,095  While 
this  will,  undoubtedly,  surprise  many  of 
the  so-called  authorities,  it  will  agree 
with  the  conclusions  of  many  practical 
men,  who  have  found  that  corn  or  corn 
meal  fed  properly,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  grains  for  poultry.  Tne  value  of 
this  experiment  is  that  it  shows  that  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  high 
prices  for  wheat,  but  that  corn  and 
meat  reasonably  mixed,  will  prove  a 
perfect  substitute. 

Figures  of  Cost  — We  have  been  much 
interested  in  figuring  the  average  re¬ 
sults  from  the  12  experiments  noticed  in 
the  report.  As  an  average  of  the  12 
feeding  trials,  the  cost  of  feeding  one 
hen  one  day,  Winter  and  Summer,  wa6 
three-tenths  of  one  cent.  In  our  own 
experience,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
this  cost  to  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  on 
the  average.  The  cost  of  each  egg  for 
food  in  these  12  experiments,  was  1)4 
cent,  which  is  altogether  too  much 
for  average  profit.  These  hens  were 
confined  in  small  pens,  and  could  not,  of 
course,  pick  up  most  of  their  living.  The 
ordinary  farm  hen  costs  but  little  from 
May  till  October,  and  it  is  during  that 
time  that  most  of  her  profit  is  made. 

We  have  figured  out  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  per  hen.  The  average  shows 
that  the  yield  for  one  day  was  .35  of  an 
egg,  that  is,  the  hens  averaged  slightly 
more  than  one  egg  every  three  days. 
This  does  not  tally  very  well  with  the 
stories  told  by  some  of  the  poultry  au¬ 
thorities,  but  from  our  own  experience, 
we  consider  the  record  considerably 
above  the  average.  The  average  weight 
per  egg  for  all  the  pens  and  for  the  en¬ 
tire  experiment,  was  1  96  of  an  ounce, 
which  would  make  a  little  over  eight  to 
the  pound.  Certainly  not  a  large-sized 
egg.  As  a  result  of  the  12  experiments, 
it  was  found  that  each  hen  consumed 
about  one-fifth  pound  of  dry  matter  per 
day,  which  just  about  tallies  with  our 
own  experience. 

Figuring  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
by  one  hen  per  day,  and  the  egg  yield,  it 
is  found  that  it  required  .62%  of  a  pound 
of  dry  food  to  produce  one  pound  of  eggs. 
These  figures  are  interesting,  for  they 
show  the  results  obtained  from  careful 
feeding  and  accurate  care.  They  are, 
probably,  more  favorable  than  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  the  average  poultry 
yard,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
wide  margin  of  profit,  even  at  these  fig¬ 
ures. 


SOME  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HENS. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  of 
the  doings  of  the  hens  at  Hope  Farm. 
We  have  between  75  and  80  hens  and 
pullets,  and  they  have  been  kept  in  two 
pens  10  x  12  feet  each,  making  240  square 
feet  of  floor  room,  which,  according  to 
hen  experts,  is  a  very  small  place.  In 
January,  they  laid  1,161  eggs;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  783  ;  March,  1,374,  making  a  total 
of  3,318  eggs  for  three  months.  I  have 
14  hens  sitting,  and  we  got  863  eggs  for 
the  first  20  days  of  April. 

The  hens  have  had  no  meat  except 
what  few  scraps  would  be  left  by  a 
family  of  two  persons,  no  hen  food  of 
any  kind,  or  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
which  many  think  hens  must  have  in 


order  to  make  them  lay.  They  have  had 
a  warm  breakfast  of  bran  or  mixed  feed 
and  corn  meal,  two- thirds  bran,  one- 
third  corn  meal.  At  noon,  a  little  cracked 
corn  or  oats  are  covered  in  the  gravel 
and  chaff  so  they  have  to  dig  for  it ;  at 
night,  four  quarts  oats  and  two  quarts 
whole  corn.  Oysters  shells  are  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time,  and  warm  water. 
I  cannot  tell  the  breed  of  these  hens,  as 
they  are  so  much  mixed  up;  neither  do 
we  care  what  they  are,  as  long  as  we  can 
get  the  eggs.  I  have  five  Buff  Ccchins, 
and  they  do  not  amount  to  any  thing  here 

Dover,  N.  H.  w.  k  r 

Nuts  for  Poultry. — A  friend  in  New 
York  State  tells  us  of  his  poultry  ration. 
He  grinds  hickory  and  butternuts  in  a 
$5  Wilson  bone  mill.  This  crushes  the 
nuts  about  as  fine  as  cracked  corn,  and 
the  hens  are  very  fond  of  them.  He 
makes  a  mash  of  six  quarts  of  heavy  or 
eight  quarts  of  light  bran,  7%  quarts  of 
corn  meal,  3  quarts  of  gluten  meal,  1)4 
quart  of  the  nuts  ;  1)4  quart  of  oil  meal 
is  put  in  nine  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
which  stands  about  one-half  hour.  One- 
third  of  this  mixed  in  hot  skim-milk  is 
added  to  the  regular  mash.  The  night 
feed  is  usually  wheat  and  buckwheat, 
equal  parts  by  measure,  or,  in  cold 
weather,  cracked  corn.  The  hens  run 
out  in  fine  weather  all  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  have  a  laa-ge  range.  In  return 
for  this  care,  they  have  shelled  out  eggs 
at  a  lively  rate. 

I  wish  to  raise  some  turkeys,  but  do  not  kn<  w 
how  to  care  for  them  or  feed  them.  a  w  i 

Needham  (No  State). 

Ans  — A  book  entitled,  Turkeys  and  How  to 
G  ow  Them,  give3  the  best  information  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  standard  work.  Price  $1.  8old 
by  The  R,  N.-Y. 

Prof  W.  L.  Carlyle,  of  the  Wisconsin  Erperl 
ment  Station,  says  that  bran  alone  has  never 
given  the  best  results  when  fed  to  very  young 
animals.  It  is,  evidently,  too  bulky  and  not  easy 
enough  of  digestion.  This,  he  says,  is  especially 
true  when  fed  to  lambs  before  weaning  time.  In 
one  sense,  this  is  unfortunate,  for  bran  really 
contains  a  greater  percentage  of  bone-forming 
food  than  any  other  grain.  It  is  richer  in  ihe 
phosphates  even  than  oats;  yet  the  latter  is  a 
much  better  food  for  young  stock.  We  rega>d 
br*n  as  oae  of  the  best  of  poultry  foods,  because 
of  its  high  per  cent  of  mineral  matter;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  tbe  hens  eat  it  readily,  ano  it  is 
aiways  desirable  to  mix  corn  meal  or  some  other 
grain  with  the  bran,  in  order  to  tempt  the  hens 
to  eat  it. 


IT  ENDED  HER  TROUBLE. 

“  I  never  courted  newspaper  notoriety,  yet  I 
am  not  afraid  to  speak  a  good  word  for  your 
‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  ana  *  Pleasant  Pellets.’ 
Over  a  year  ago  I  suffered  terribly  for  nearly  four 
weeks  with  prolapsus  and  weakness.  After  us¬ 
ing  one  bottle  of  ‘Favorite  Prescription’  and 
one  of  Pellets,’  I  was  a  well  woman.  I  have 
taken  no  medicine  since  and  have  had  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  my  former  trouble.’’ — Mrs.  EJ-  A.  Bender, 
Keene,  Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 

■  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  < 

■  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  • 

■  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

■  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  < 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

C  D  C  C  f  It’s  a  beauty ;  over  50  colored  plates.  Ilia*. 
*  A tfca  tratea  and  describes  fins  Turkeys,  Ossss. 
vDucka  snd  chickens ;  rives  prices  of  fowls  A  egg*.  Vlaest 
•TOsr*i  G«!d#  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  at*. 

I J.  IL  Brabuou,  Jr.  ft  Co.,  Box  57,  Dclorta.  WU. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  standard- 

bred.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  egg  dr.  Ralph  Wood  ward,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Eggs.  Cironla 
_  _  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

C.  F.  G1FFEN,  Lock  Box  86.  St.  ClairsvlUe,  Ohio. 


W,  WYANDOTTE  EGGSiiiX™.?"". 

white  prolific.  J.  T.  COTHRAN,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatcbing  — B  P  Rocks, 

Light  Brahmas,  White,  Brown  and  ButT  Leghorns 
and  Black  Minorcas,  $1  for  3;  $2  for  30.  Circular 
free.  CUAS.  RUE,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


30  B  P.  R.  Hens,  $30;  18  B.  Leghorns, 

$16;  few  W.  P.  R.  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  50c.  per 
13.  Stamp.  Mrs.  J .  P.  HKLLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes. — Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Geo.  R.  Schactbkr,  Box  Y,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y 


Wanted — Every  reader  to  send  for  our 

circular  of  Buff  Cochins  at  farmers’  prices. 

CHA8.  D.  THOMAS,  Slatlngton,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  a  Specialty. 

Eggs.  II  for  15.  JOS.  P.  PALMER,  Geiger’s  Mills,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottfs  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  1. 


Best  Farm  Breeds. — Buff  Rocks,  Buff 

Leghorns,  Maiumoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  now. 
SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


THK  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chicken,  by  8t«am.  Absolutely 
aclf- regulating.  Ths  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapest  first-class  Hatcher 

IL  j2.thS.S,*rlESi?  Circulars  FREE. 
CEO.  EKTKL  CO.,  QUINCY,  TT.V.L 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  neats  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner— 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  slttlngor  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  it  on.  It  will  not  Injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  alae  lOo 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTRY 
BOOK  FUEE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  807  Apponaug,  K.  L 


A  Watch  for  a  Dollar. 

During  the  month  of  May  for  the  last 
t  vo  years,  we  furnished  our  old  sub¬ 
scribers  a  Watch  for  $1  It  is  giving  so 
much  for  a  little  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  do  it  continuously,  but  to  keep 
up  the  record  for  new  subscriptions  for 
the  month,  we  will  repeat  the  offer  for 
May  this  year.  The  Watch  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted,  solid  nickel  case  and  movement, 
jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Any  time 
during  the  month  of  May,  you  may  tend 
us  one  new  subscription  and  $2,  and  15 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  registering 


by  return  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year 
to  the  new  subscriber.  Of  course,  you 
get  the  dollar  for  the  new  subscription, 
so  tbe  Watch  will  cost  you  only  $1,  be¬ 
sides  the  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we  will  return  you  all  the  money.  The 
Watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail. 

Remember  this  is  only  for  the  month 
of  May.  Last  year,  we  were  obliged  to 
return  several  orders  in  June.  If  you 
want  the  watch  on  these  terms,  send 
during  May — the  earlier  the  better. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Collar  Gall  on  a  Mule. 

My  mule  has  a  callous  sore  shoulder.  What 
will  cure  It  T  w.  e  s. 

Missouri. 

A  thick  callous  or  tumor  usually  re¬ 
quires  excision  with  the  knife.  A  slight 
callous  might  be  softened  and  reabsorbed 
by  applying  a  bin!odide  of  mercury 
blister  around  it,  or  entirely  over  it  if 
the  skin  were  intact.  If  there  is  a  raw 
surface,  apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  morning,  noon  and  night. 

Poll  Evil  on  a  Horse. 

How  can  poll  evil  be  cured  ?  c.  E.  o. 

Oregon. 

Treatment  of  these  cases  is  usually  un¬ 
satisfactory,  except  under  the  personal 
direction  of  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon.  The  treatment  should  often  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  to  meet 
varied  conditions  and  extent  of  disease. 
In  this  case,  a  free  incision  should  be 
made  into  the  abscess,  preferably  at  its 
lower  border,  to  allow  of  free  drainage 
of  the  pus.  Then  syringe  out  daily  with 
some  astringent  solution,  as  one  ounce 
chloride  of  zinc  in  one  quart  of  water, 
or  one  ounce  lead  acetate  with  three- 
quarters  ounce  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  quart 
of  water. 

Epileptic  Fits  in  a  Cow. 

My  cow,  seven  years  old,  seemsi well  and  In  good 
flesh,  but  Bince  October,  she  has  Bpells  that  I  call 
fits.  She  falls  as  though  she  had  been  struck 
with  an  ax.  Her  legs  are  stiff.  She  kicks, 
struggles  and  Jerks,  and  breathes  hard  for  a 
minute  or  more,  then  rolls  up  and  lies  naturally. 
She  holds  her  head  high,  jerks  all  over,  drools  at 
the  mouth,  and  in  five  minutes,  will  be  all  right 
again.  For  about  two  weeks  past,  she  does  not 
give  a  full  mess  of  milk  at  the  next  milking,  and 
does  not  eat  as  well  for  three  or  four  hours  after. 
Her  feed  is  ensilage,  with  wheat  bran  and  gluten 
for  grain.  She  was  fresh  in  December.  What 
causes  the  fits,  and  what  is  a  remedy  ?  p.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  fits  are  due  to  epilepsy.  They  are 
usually  attributed  to  some  brain  lesion 
in  the  case  of  adult  animals,  but  the  real 
cause  is  usually  ascertained  only  on  post 
mortem,  if  at  all.  Treatment  is  rarely 
satisfactory.  Some  cases  are  benefited 
by  a  laxative  diet,  with  an  occasional 
dose  of  Epsom  salts,  followed  by  half¬ 
ounce  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  two 
or  three  times  daily. 

Milk  Fever. 

1.  What  must  I  do  to  save  my  cows?  I  lose 
about  two  out  of  every  five  with  milk  fever.  They 
take  it  about  12  hours  after  calving,  and  die  in 
about  24  hours.  Is  it  in  the  feed  or  water,  or  is 
it  just  pure  poor  man’s  hard  luck?  The  feed  is 
pitted  malt,  bran,  sometimes  Bhipstuff,  clover 
hay,  sorghum,  pea  hay  and  corn  fodder;  some¬ 
times  corn,  when  It  is  not  too  high.  They  drink 
from  a  large  pond,  are  sheltered  in  bad  weather 
and  fed  and  salted  regularly.  They  have  no  grain 
for  about  three  weeks  before  calving,  nothing 
but  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder,  and  have  good 
box  stalls.  I  have  tried  salts,  linseed  oil  and 
other  purgatives  before  calving,  but  it  amounts 
to  just  the  same.  2.  How  would  it  do  to  spay 
them  at  five  or  six  years  old,  and  then  milk  until 
fat  enough  for  butchering  ?  That  appears  to  be 
the  age  at  which  they  begin  to  die.  a  s.  l. 

Missouri 

1.  Milk  fever  istbe  price  of  having  im¬ 
proved,  heavy-milking  dairy  cows,  and 
of  keeping  and  feeding  them  so  as  to  get 
the  largest  returns.  If  we  would  return 
to  the  old  common  native  stock,  and  give 
them  little  or  no  care  and  attention,  we 
would  have  no  trouble  from  milk  fever. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  as  yet,  little  is  posi¬ 
tively  known  as  to  the  real  cause.  The 
latest  plausible  theory  (J.  Schmidt)  is 
that  it  is  due  to  an  abnormal  secretion 
of  colostrum  (the  first  milk  secreted  after 
calving)  with  the  absorption  of  poison¬ 
ous  toxins  into  the  circulation  from  the 
udder.  Specific  treatment  consists  in  in¬ 
jecting  solutions  of  iodide  of  potash  into 
the  udder. 

Your  failure  to  prevent  the  disease  by 
the  use  of  purgatives  is,  probably,  due 
to  the  fact  that  jou  have  not  pushed 
their  use  so  as  sufficiently  to  deplete  the 
system.  In  our  present  light  on  milk 
fever,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  materi¬ 
ally  to  deplete  or  weaken  the  system, 


especially  the  circulation,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  disease.  The  cow  should  be 
freely  purged  a  few  days  to  a  week  be¬ 
fore  calving,  and  then  again  immediately 
after  .the  calf  Is  dropped.  Full  doses  of 
Epsom  salts,  or  equal  parts  of  Epsom 
salts  and  common  salt  (one  to  two  pounds, 
according  to  the  size  and  condition  of 
the  animal),  to  which  may  be  added  one 
to  two  ounces  of  ginger,  and  one-haif  to 
one  pint  of  molasses  to  advantage,  may 
be  given  as  a  drench,  dissolved  in  one  or 
two  quarts  of  warm  water.  If  not  freely 
purged  by  the  first  dose,  repeat  it  in  36 
to  48  hours.  Then  after  the  cow  is 
purged,  keep  her  bowels  loose  by  feed¬ 
ing  sloppy  bran  mashes,  roots,  or  other 
succulent  food.  It  is,  also,  well  to  begin 
milking  before  calving  in  susceptible 
cases,  as  soon  as  the  udder  is  well  filled. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
also  advises  bleeding,  which,  while  I 
have  not  tried  it,  I  have  no  doubt  would 
prove  more  effective  than  purgatives  as 
a  preventive.  It  would  certainly  act 
more  promptly.  The  success  of  either 
method  evidently  depends  largely  upon 
its  being  pushed  so  as  sufficiently  to  de¬ 
plete  the  system.  Also  see  Milk  Fever, 
page  209,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  18. 
I  would  advise  you  to  write  Director  E. 
B.  Voorhees,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  a 
copy  of  their  recent  bulletin  on  milk 
fever. 

2  Experiments  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  a  few 
years  ago,  on  spaying  dairy  cows  at  six 
or  eight  years  of  age  to  keep  up  their 
flow  of  milk,  were  a  complete  failure  so 
far  as  keeping  up  the  milk  flow.  They 
did  not  do  as  well  as  cows  that  are 
simply  allowed  to  go  farrow.  The  opera¬ 
tion  itself  was  a  success,  it  having  very 
little  effect  upon  the  animal. 

“  Hollow  Horn  ”  in  Cattle. 

My  cow  Is  very  poor  and  failing  in  her  milk. 
She  is  fed  hay,  turnips  and  bran  mash.  I  have 
been  t.ld  that  it  is  hollow  horn.  Is  there  any 
such  thing  ?  j  t.  a. 

Ontario. 

There  is  no  such  disease  as  “  hollow 
horn”  in  cattle.  It  is  a  name  applied 
indiscriminately  to  any  disease  of  cattle 
by  ignorant  cattle  doctors  and  quacks, 
and  means  nothing  more  than  that  the 
animal  is  sick.  See  pages  271,  363  and 
811  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  1898,  also,  page 
14  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  7.  Spe¬ 
cific  treatment  cannot  be  advised  with¬ 
out  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  following 
general  powders  might  prove  beneficial, 
although  it  would  be  much  better  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  qualified  veterinarian  personally 
to  examine  and  prescribe  for  the  cow  : 
Powdered  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  6  ounces  ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  gentian  and  ginger, 
of  each  eight  ounces ;  mix  and  divide 
into  24  powders.  Give  a  powder  in  the 
feed  night  and  morning. 

Removal  of  Afterbirth  from  Cow  ;  Weak  Sow  ; 

Piles  in  Pigs 

1.  My  cow,  fresh  March  31,  has  not  passed 
the  afterbirth.  The  calf  was  dead  when  found, 
a  few  minutes  after  It  was  born.  The  cow  is 
milking  well,  and  seems  all  right.  2.  What  shall 
I  do  for  a  sow  that  has  lost  the  use  of  her  hind 
legs  ?  I  first  noticed  her  lame  in  one  leg  In  the 
morning,  and  by  night,  she  had  lost  the  use 
of  both  legs.  I  then  weaned  her  pigs.  Her 
feed  was  bran  and  separated  milk.  3.  Her 
pigs  have  been  fed  bran  and  separated  milk,  and 
they  have  something  like  the  piles.  What  is  the 
cause  ?  a.  w.  r. 

Ohio. 

1.  The  afterbirth  should  be  carefully 
removed  by  hand  not  later  than  the 
second  or  third  day  after  calving,  if 
it  does  not  come  away  naturally.  If  k  ft 
to  rot  away,  it  is  very  liable  to  cause 
inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  a  chronic 
catarrhal  condition.  It  will,  also,  cause 
the  cow  to  fall  off  rapidly  in  flesh,  and 
even  though  she  survives,  she  will  be 
more  or  less  of  a  wreck,  and  of  little  or 
no  profit  during  that  season.  The  nat¬ 
ural  expulsion  of  the  membranes  can  be 
favored  by  keeping  the  cows  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  condition.  Then  as  soon 
as  the  calf  is  dropped,  give  wa^m  drinks, 
hot  bran  mashes  or  warm  linseed  gruels. 
Some  breeders  give  laurel  berries,  anise 


seed,  savin,  rue  or  other  carminatives, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of 
any  specific  value  beyond  their  slight 
stimulating  effect.  When  retention  of 
the  afterbirth  has  caused  a  chronic  dis¬ 
charge,  the  womb  should  be  washed  out 
daily  with  milk-warm  water,  until  it 
runs  away  clear,  and  followed  by  some 
antiseptic  solution,  as  one  to  two  pints 
of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  creolin,  or  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  one  part  to  ten  thousand  of  water. 
The  injections  are  very  conveniently 
made  through  a  piece  of  half  or  three- 
fourths-inch  rubber  tubing,  three  or 
four  feet  long,  into  one  end  of  which  a 
funnel  is  fitted. 

2.  The  diet  of  the  sow  as  well  as  the 
pigs  has  been  too  exclusively  non-nitro- 
genous.  As  brood  sow  and  growing  pigs, 
they  should  receive  a  ration  higher  in 
protein  and  salts,  or  flesh  and  bone- 
formers,  such  as  wheat  bran,  ground  oats 
and  oil  meal.  Give  the  sow  one  fourth 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  nux  vomica  in 
feed  twice  daily,  and  gradually  increase 
the  dose  until  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
10  days,  teaspoonful  doses  are  being 
given.  Rub  the  back  and  loins  with  a 
liniment  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil, 
stronger  ammonia  and  turpentine,  well 
shaken  together.  The  sow  will  do  better 
on  a  dry  dirt  floor  or  in  a  small  ya:  d 
than  on  a  board  floor. 


has  been  made  since  1891,  when  the  tax 
was  levied  : 


Quantity.  Tax  paid. 
Year.  Pounds.  Dollars. 

1891  .  43,571,422  871,488.44 

1892  .  47  283,750  945,675.00 

1893  .  65,061,775  1,301,235.50 

1894  .  66  427,900  1,328,558.00 

1895  .  53,264,475  1,065,293.40 

1896  .  47,623,773  952  475.46 

1897  .  42.534,559  850,691.18 

1898  .  55,388,727  1,107,774.54 


Most  of  the  oleo  is  made  in  Illinois  and 
Kansas.  Last  year,  out  of  55,388,727 
pounds,  these  two  States  together  pro¬ 
duced  33  166,930  pounds.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  heaviest  production  was  in 
1894  After  that,  the  amount  declined 
until,  in  1898  there  was  an  increase  of 
over  13.000,000  pounds  over  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  said  that  this  year’s  returns 
will  show  a  large  increase  of  production. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  la  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
OH  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen..... . 7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  OH .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Compant  Is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


3.  Piles  in  pigs  are  usually  due  to  con¬ 
stipation.  Some  green  food,  fine  wheat 
bran  or  oil  meal  should  be  fed  them  to 
improve  condition  of  bowels,  and  avoid 
constipation.  Give  castor  oil  in  doses  of 
one  tablespoonful  to  each  30  pounds  of 
pig,  to  move  the  bowels.  Repeat,  if 
necessary.  When  there  is  a  protrusion  of 
the  rectum,  give  injections  of  warm  soap¬ 
suds  to  soften  and  remove  the  hard¬ 
ened  feces,  after  which  the  bowels  should 
be  carefully  returned  with  the  oiled 
finger. 

Mare  and  Sheep  Out  of  Condition;  Difficult 
Breathing  in  Pigs. 

1  My  mare,  seven  years  old,  is  thin  in  flesh, 
and  of  late,  her  legs  swell  considerably.  What 
should  I  give  her  as  a  remedy?  2.  What  would 
you  suggest  giving  to  sheep  that  are  weak  and 
thin  in  flesh  ?  They  were  fed  upon  clover  hay 
and  rowen.  3.  My  pig,  nearly  six  months  old, 
produces  a  sound,  apparently  in  drawing  breath, 
similar  to  the  sound  produced  by  swine  In  snor¬ 
ing.  During  a  cold  storm,  it  became  worse.  Its 
quarters  were  in  a  stable  with  other  live  stock. 
Another  pig,  two  weeks  old,  of  the  same  dam  as 
the  first,  shows  slight  symptoms  of  a  similar 
affection.  Wnat  is  it,  and  is  it  curable  ?  j  b.  m. 

Maryland. 

1.  Try  the  treatment  advised  for 
“stocking”  of  the  legs  in  a  mare,  page 
778  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  12, 
1898.  A  mixed  grain  ration  of  ground 
oats,  corn  and  wheat  bran  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  her  than  whole  oats.  2.  A  lib¬ 
eral  grain  ration  of  wheat  bran,  ground 
oats  and  oil  meal,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  4,  4  and  1  by  weight.  3.  Such 
difficult  breathing  in  pigs  is  usually  due 
to  enlargement  of  some  of  the  glands 
about  the  throat.  Treatment  is  rarely 
advisable,  as  it  is  usually  better  to  fat¬ 
ten  and  kill  them  for  pig  pork. 


Sheep  Shearing  by  Machinery'  — As 
an  indication  of  how  western  live  stock 
interests  are  developing,  it  is  stated 
that,  in  one  town  in  Wyoming,  a  sheep¬ 
shearing  station  has  been  established. 
Machines  are  used  for  the  work,  and 
3,000  sheep  can  be  sheared  in  one  day. 
The  owners  take  contracts  for  shearing 
entire  flocks,  and  the  sheep  are  driven 
up  to  the  station  in  turn,  and  then 
driven  back  to  their  ranch.  In  old  days, 
the  shearing  was  all  done  by  hand,  and 
during  the  season,  the  expert  sheep 
shearer  was  the  king  of  the  ranch.  The 
machine  now  does  the  business,  and  the 
hand  shearer  is  losing  his  job. 

The  “Oleo”  Business. — There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
amount  of  oleomargarine  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  the  internal  revenue 
tax  that  it  represents.  The  following 
table  shows  how  much  of  this  substance 


O  RAISE  THE  CALVES  Q 

on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 

“ Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows." 

J.  li.  Cooley,  Now  Woodstock,  N.  'SC 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  111. 


J.  I; 

O 


N.  X. 

o 


The  Most  Power 

can  be  gotten  from  a  horse,  or  two  or  three  horses, 
by  using  a 

SMALLEY 

Tread  Power. 

This  cut  shows  our  2- 
horse  power  mounted 
on  a  2-wheel  truck. 

Provided  with 
Laos;  all  our  1,  2 
anti  3  horse  powers 
are  equipped  with  the 

Smalley  Patent  t.uvern- 
orn  anti 
urn.  If 
off  the 

be  thrown  out  or 
damaged.  No  danger  of  lire;  no  mud;  man  and  beast 
indoors.  Applicable  to  all  purposes  requiring  power. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  free  POWKR  CATALOG  UK. 

Smalley  MfS>.  Co.  Box  22,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationarles,  Portables 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


,  Galvan¬ 
ized 
i  Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed. 
Acknowledged  , 
to  be  the  most 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
[We  have  every-1 
thingthe  farmer  i 
needs  in  tills  line. 

Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 


,  -  rumps, 

^  Cutters,  Grinders, 
—  *  Shelters,  etc. 

nxifar  mills 

Catalogue,  full  of  ralviable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co. 

\  2?  Fargo  Jit. _ BATAVIA,  ILL. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  If.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSGHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _  , 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  If. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  tliat,  when  those  enormous  milk 
yields,  mentioned  on  page  345,  were  first  reported, 
people  refused  to  believe  them  ?  Even  now  there 
are  people  who  deny  their  accuracy.  Just  think  of.  a 
cow  giving  12  to  20  times  her  own  weight  of  milk  in  a 
year  !  No  wonder  some  of  the  dairymen  whose  cows 
give  only  4,000  or  5,000  pounds  per  year — perhaps  even 
less  than  that — are  incredulous.  Of  course,  these 
yields  are  phenomenal  ones,  obtained  by  high  feeding 
and  most  exact  scientific  methods,  and  likely  unprofit¬ 
able  in  themselves  ;  yet  they  show  the  possibilities  of 
the  dairy  cow  in  her  highest  development. 


It  is  reported  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  near  Mont¬ 
real  has  discovered  what  he  thinks  is  a  case  of  so- 
called  spontaneous  cow-pox  It  is  said  that  animals 
thus  affected  are  very  rare,  and,  of  course,  valuable. 
After  .Tenner’s  original  stock  of  vaccine  lymph  was 
exhausted,  he  was  unable  to  get  any  more.  France 
and  England  have  each  supplied  two  or  three  such 
cows,  and  the  United  States  one.  The  lymph  now 
used  is  all  far  removed  from  the  primitive,  unmanip¬ 
ulated  type,  and  it  is  generally  held  that  change,  if 
not  deterioration,  is  produced  by  a  long  series  of  arti¬ 
ficial  inoculations  from  animal  to  animal,  even  though 
no  human  factor  is  intruded  into  the  chain.  If  this 
cow  should  prove  to  be  possessed  of  the  qualities 
claimed  for  her,  she  will,  probably,  prove  a  veritable 
bonanza  for  her  owner,  and  be  elevated  to  a  high 
niche  in  the  temple  of  cow  fame. 


discuss  it  from  this  point  of  view,  because  no  one 
seems  to  advance  any  serious  moral  reason  why  we 
should  send  our  boys  to  kill  men  who  want  to  be  free. 
We  can  see  no  outlook  for  increased  trade  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  American  farm.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Philippines  will 
greatly  increase  their  exports  of  sugar,  wool,  rice, 
cotton  and,  probably,  meat  and  hemp.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  every  pound  of  this  increase  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  loss  in  the  American  farmer’s  trade.  Devote 
the  money  and  energy  now  spent  in  chasing  the  Fil¬ 
ipinos,  to  jailing  or  branding  the  rascals  who  are  poi¬ 
soning  and  adulterating  our  food,  and  you  will  reap 
10  times  the  harvest  that  will  ever  come  from  the 
Philippines. 


The  authority  given  to  a  school  committee  to  board 
a  child  near  the  school  instead  of  carrying  it  to  and 
fro,  referred  to  on  page  352,  Beems  like  paternalism 
run  mad.  The  tendency  of  some  of  the  laws  recently 
enacted  seems  to  be  to  make  the  authority  of  the 
State  paramount  to  that  of  the  parent.  In  New  York 
State,  the  compulsory  attendance  law  has  been 
enforced  against  parents  of  the  highest  standing  who, 
because  of  some  weakness  or  infirmity  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  did  not  send  them  to  school,  though  givingthem 
instruction  at  home.  Some  of  these  laws  put  into  the 
hands  of  petty  officials  the  power  to  harass  unneces¬ 
sarily  those  far  their  superiors  mentally,  morally  and 
socially.  The  intent  of  these  laws  is  generally  good, 
but  their  administration  is  often  bid.  When  so  en¬ 
forced,  they  outrage  every  principle  of  liberty  so  dear 
to  every  true  American. 


Many  northern  dairymen  find  themselves  in  a  quan¬ 
dary  this  year  over  the  hay  question.  Now  that  the 
silo  has  been  accepted  as  more  useful  to  a  cow  than 
her  horns  or  tail,  most  of  the  hay  fed  in  the  dairy  is 
clover.  The  past  hard  Winter  has  completely  killed 
out  the  clover  on  thousands  of  farms.  What  are  these 
dairymen  to  do  for  strong  hay  ?  By  “  strong  ”  hay  we 
mean  some  nitrogenous  fodder  that  will  equal  clover. 
Millet  or  corn  fodder  may  be  readily  grown,  but  these 
will  not  take  the  place  of  grain.  Shall  we  use  Soy 
beans,  Canada  field  peas  or  southern  cow  peas?  Dozens 
of  our  readers  ask  that  question,  and  they  muit  dec.de 
quickly.  We  answer — Canada  field  peas  by  all  means, 
and  put  them  in  at  once.  As  a  new  crop  on  ordinary 
land,  the  Soy  bean  is  not  reliable.  In  our  opinion, 
the  southern  cow  pea  is  a  manurial  crop  first  of  all  at 
the  North.  The  varieties  that  form  seed  at  the  North 
will  provide  hay  not  unlike  bean-vine  fodder.  In  the 
South,  it  is  a  good  hay  crop;  at  the  North,  it  is,  first 
of  all,  a  manure  maker. 


man  ?  The  fact  that  a  really  practical  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  yet  anywhere  in  sight.  The  human  hand 
still  rules  in  the  dairy,  and  this  fact  is  the  salvation 
of  the  small  dairyman  ! 

The  4lgr.  en  goods”  swindlers — scoundrels  who  offer 
to  sell  counterfeit  money — and  their  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion,  have  been  described  over  and  over  again.  One 
wonders  that  any  person  may  still  be  found,  ready  to 
part  with  good  money,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  many 
times  its  face  value  in  counterfeits.  Yet,  recently,  a 
well-to-do  Illinois  farmer  came  to  New  York,  and 
handed  over  $380  in  good  money  for,  as  he  believed, 
$3,000  in  counterfeits.  As  usual,  the  swindlers  whom 
he  met  upon  appointment,  gave  him  a  box,  presum¬ 
ably  containing  the  counterfeits,  warning  him  not  to 
examine  the  contents  until  he  got  away  from  New 
York,  for  fear  of  police  interference  This  dupe  was 
put  upon  a  western  train,  but  at  Poughkeepsie,  ven¬ 
tured  to  open  his  precious  box,  to  find  nothing  within 
except  strips  of  paper  and  cardboard.  He  complained 
to  the  police,  a  course  such  victims  usually  avoid,  and 
must  go  back  to  his  home  community  branded  as  a 
dupe  who  was  willing  to  cheat  his  neighbors  and  com¬ 
mit  a  crime  against  the  Government,  but  who  was 
overreached  by  more  skillful  knaves.  If  any  green- 
goods  circulars  come  your  way,  remember  that  the 
kitchen  stove  is  their  safest  receptacle. 


In  the  Spanish-American  war,  298  American  soldiers 
were  killed,  and  1,645  were  wounded.  No  one  has 
tried  to  figure  the  tons  of  Spanish  metal  required  to 
complete  this  slaughter.  During  the  last  fiscal  year, 
1,693  railroad  men  were  killed,  and  27,667  were  in¬ 
jured  on  American  railroads.  The  greater  part  of 
this  death  and  injury  resulted  from  coupling  and  un¬ 
coupling  cars,  and  this  is  much  less  than  in  the  year 
1893.  A  law  now  compels  the  use  of  automatic 
couplers.  Tae  old  link-and-pin  attachment  was  a 
man-killer,  which  is  now  nearly  crowded  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1897,  there  were  1,221,730  freight  cars  doing 
service  on  American  roads,  and  they  carried  741,705,946 
tons  of  freight.  Each  trainman  represented  nine 
freight  cars  and  5,587  tons  of  freight.  The  number 
of  passengers  killed  during  the  year  was  222,  and 
2,795  were  injured.  Putting  it  another  way,  one  pas- 
sanger  was  killed  for  every  2,204,708  carried,  and 
one  was  injured  for  every  175  115  carried.  The  aver¬ 
age  passenger  was  carried  55,211,440  miles  before  he 
was  killed  !  The  greatest  slaughter  of  human  life  at 
railroad  crossings  was  naturally  in  New  Jersey.  In 
that  State,  the  railroads  and  other  corporations  pay 
the  State  taxes,  and  of  course,  they  claim  to  own  the 
State ! 


Reports  from  the  Philippines  indicate  that  the  in¬ 
surgents  are  now  acquiring  more  or  better  weapons 
and  ammunition.  Some  may  inquire  whether  this 
does  not  show  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  nations 
supplying  them.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  stated 
that  conditions  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  Cuba,  be¬ 
fore  the  war  with  Spain.  The  Cubans  were  not 
recognized  as  belligerents,  hence  there  was  no  breach 
of  international  comity  in  supplying  them  with 
weapons,  though,  if  fighting  men  accompanied  the 
weapons,  they  could  be  punished  as  filibusters. 
Under  existing  conditions,  the  United  States  is  at 
peace  with  all  nations,  the  Filipinos  not  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  belligerents,  hence  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sale  of  weapons  to  them.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
state  of  affairs,  but  it  enables  us  to  realize  Spain’s 
feelings  towards  those  who  supplied  the  Cubans 
before  we  stepped  in. 

•  • 

What  are  we  fighting  for  in  the  Philippines?  If 
there  is  any  moral  principle  at  stake,  we  have  failed  to 
observe  what  our  boys  are  dying  for.  If  we  are  fighting 
for  conquest  and  to  get  the  value  of  our  $20,000,000, 
let’s  see  what  there  is  at  present  in  sight.  The  six 
largest  islands  comprise  59,800  square  miles,  with 
5,422,000  inhabitants.  The  State  of  Illinois  contains 
56,000  square  miles,  with  3,826,351  inhabitants.  The 
various  other  small  islands  will  raise  the  population 
to  about  8,000  000,  a  large  proportion  being  heathens. 
Only  one-ninth  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation. 
Sheep,  cattle  and  horses  thrive  well.  Sugar,  rice  and 
hemp  are  exported.  Coal  and  minerals  abound.  The 
entire  year’s  exports  from  the  Philippines  amounted 
to  $19,702,819.  The  country  imported  only  $9,174,093. 
If  this  country  secured  all  this  trade,  it  would  mean 
less  than  eight  per  cent  of  our  total  export  trade.  In 
1898,  we  bought  in  the  Philippines  $3,069,673  worth  of 
hemp,  $381,279  worth  of  sugar,  and  enough  other  ar¬ 
ticles  to  make  the  total  $3,830,415.  We  sent  to  the 
Philippines  only  $127,804  worth  of  goods — including 
$65,995  worth  of  mineral  oil !  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  conquest  of  the  Filipinos  will  mean  a  distinct 
injury  to  the  business  of  the  American  farmer.  We 


We  are  informed  that  the  three  steamboat  freight 
lines  running  between  this  city  and  Rondout,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Newburg,  have  consolidated,  now  being 
knovvn  as  the  Hudson  Central  Steamboat  Company. 
This  consolidation  ought  to  enable  the  fruit  growers 
along  the  river  to  secure  fairer  rates  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  because  it  will  create  more  of  a  competition 
with  the  railroads  and  express  companies.  The  thing 
most  desired  is  a  uniform  rate  for  all  kinds  of  small 
fruits.  Now,  a  32  quart  crate  of  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries  or  cherries  is  counted  to  weigh  40  pounds,  and 
the  rate  is  $4  per  ton,  which  makes  eight  cents  per 
crate.  The  same  crate  with  32  quarts  of  strawberries 
in  it,  is  carried  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds 
or  25  cents  per  crate.  No  extra  care  is  necessary  to 
carry  and  deliver  the  strawberries,  and  the  average 
value  of  these  fruits  is  nearly  the  same.  The  request 
that  a  uniform  rate  should  be  charged  for  eaeh,  is  no 
more  than  fair,  and  we  hope  that  this  consolidation 
of  steamship  lines  will  lead  the  way  for  such  an  ad¬ 
justment. 

•  • 

• 

The  work  of  the  new  buttermaking  machine  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  346,  opens  the  way  for  vast  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  dairy  business.  Many  of  us  remember  the 
coming  of  the  centrifugal  separator,  and  how  it 
changed  American  dairying.  If  the  “  Radiator  ”  prove 
as  successful  as  it  promises,  the  whole  aspect  of  dairy¬ 
ing  will  be  changed.  A  machine  capable  of  handling 
the  milk  of  1,000  cows  can  be  placed  in  one  small 
room.  It  is  practically  automatic,  and  two  skilled 
men  can  do  all  the  work.  An  absolutely  uniform 
product  can  be  secured  No  ice  is  required  except  for 
storing  the  butter.  The  machine  in  this  City  uses 
the  city  water  with  a  temperature  of  54  degrees. 
There  are  few  points  in  American  dairy  sections 
where  deep  well  water  will  rise  above  52  degrees. 
Fifty  or  more  of  these  large  machines  owned  by  the 
farmers  who  supply  milk  to  New  York  would  settle 
the  milk  business,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  turn  enough 
of  the  milk  into  butter,  and  thus  regulate  the  amount 
sent  to  theC.ty.  We  thiDk  this  machine  will  make 
good  batter.  What  will  be  left  for  the  common  dairy- 


BREYIl  IES. 

I  hear  the  story  of  a  Brahma  hen, 

I  know  not  where  she  lived — I  do  not  care; 

I  only  know  that  there  are  grown-up  men 
Just  like  this  foolish  biddy,  everywhere. 

Upon  her  nest — the  throne  of  all  her  sex — 

With  13  eggs  this  hen  serenely  sat, 

With  nothing  visible  her  soul  to  vex, 

With  naught  to  do  but  sit  there  and  wax  fat. 

She  raised  her  feathers  with  tremendous  fuss, 

When  some  one  put  a  crate  of  eggs  beside 
Her  nest — the  foolish  biddy  reasoned  thus: 

“  I’ve  covered  13  eggs  and  not  half  tried, 

I  want  a  bigger  job,  this  one  can  wait!  ” 

And  puffed  with  foolish  pride— the  tale  is  told  — 

Sie  left  her  nest,  and  brooded  on  the  crate; 

She  never  warmed  an  egg — her  own  grew  cold. 

Yes,  men  are  like  the  hen— give  them  a  job, 

Humble,  perhaps,  but  suited  to  their  skill, 

Yet,  to  pursue  some  hopeless  task,  they  bob 
Up  from  their  nest — their  honest  chance  to  kill 
Lord,  make  us  narrow  in  our  self-.steem! 

Narrow  enough  to  realize  and  know 
The  shady  line  ’twixt  common  sense  and  dream  1 
Then  let  us  settle  on  our  nest  and  (/row  ! 

A  bad  outlook  for  peaches. 

Last  call  for  the  kitchen  garden. 

Thb  hesitating  man  is  fed  on  halt  extract. 

Don’t  make  the  wife  grow  in  your  shadow. 

A  riding  cultivator  breeds  hatred  for  a  hoe. 

Tue  rye  face  of  Nature  is  handsome  just  now. 

The  late  worm  gives  the  early  bird  his  reputation. 

Keep  toothpicks  and  pins  out  of  your  ears.  You  might  just  as 
sensibly  poke  them  into  your  eyes! 

“I  have  kept  the  faith!  ”  Good— but  why  haven’t  you  given  it 
to  others,  and  thus  strengthened  your  grip  on  it  ? 

You  could  grow  10  successive  crops  from  a  strawberry  plant. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  things  that  Paul  called  *•  not  expedient.” 

If  you  would  write  an  article,  and  do  your  thoughts  up  brown, 
sit  down  and  think,  boil  up  your  thoughts,  and  then  just  boil 
’em  down. 

The  latest  fad  is  to  use  three  sliced  lemons  and  a  quart  of 
bran  in  a  bath-tub  of  water.  Well— it  makes  a  market  for  fruit 
and  grain  ! 

We  must  remember  that  comparatively  little  potash  is  brought 
to  the  farm  in  ordinary  grains  and  feeding  stuffs.  Wheat  bran 
is  richest  in  potash,  but  in  all  feeds,  there  is  less  of  it  than  of 
nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid.  A  large  proportion  of  potash  in 
the  manure  escapes  in  the  liquids.  Thus  on  most  dairy  farms, 
potash  is  the  most  useful  fertilizer. 
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COLD  FACTS  ABOUT  TRANSPORTATION. 


Difficulties  of  Transportation.— The  problem 
of  getting  perishable  products  to  market  in  good  con¬ 
dition  is  always  an  important  one,  and  often  diffi¬ 
cult  as  well.  The  difficulty  is  increa-ed  when  long 
distances  are  to  be  covered.  The  shipping  of  perish¬ 
able  fruits  and  vegetables  long  distances  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  modern  practice.  With  improved  methods  of 
handling  and  packing,  and  better  transportation  fac  1- 
ities,  the  distances  to  which  these  products  a’-e  s°nt 
have  been  constantly  increased,  until  now  there  seems 
almost  no  limit.  Less  than  10  years  ago,  two  or  three 
car-loads  of  California  fruit  a  week  were  about  all 
this  market  could  take  care  of;  last  season,  the  record 
often  exceeded  100  car-loads  for  a  single  week.  Not 
many  years  ago,  southern  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
an  almost  unknown  quantity  in  this  mrrket ;  now  we 
have  come  to  depend  upon  them  as  a  regular  source 
of  supply,  and  if  they  are  cut  off  for  a  season,  as  they 
were  the  past  Winter  by  the  unprecedented  freeze,  they 
are  sadly  missed. 

Long-Distance  Shipments. — Not  only  are  these 
products  sent  across  the  Continent,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  South  to  our  northern  borders,  but  they  go 
across  the  sea.  Large  shipments  of  American  apples 
have  gone  to  Europe  for  many  years  back,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  have  become  a  familiar  figure  in  British 
markets.  These  developments  have  come  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  great  outlay  of  thought,  study,  experiment 
and  capital.  Many  experiments  have  been  made, 
many  inventions  developed,  many  mistakes  made 
Though  present  methods  are  far  in  advance  of  those 
of  a  few  years  ago,  they  are  not  yet  perfect,  and 
changes  and  improvements  are  constantly  bei’-g 
made. 

Ventilated  and  Refrigerator  Cars. — Californ  a 
shippers  have  tried  both  ventilated  and  refrigerator 
cars  Georgia  peach  growers  have  tried  cars  fitted  up 
with  patent  tystems  of  ventilation,  but  from  result-^, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  refrigerator  cars  have  betn 
most  satisfactory.  Either  of  these  systems  is  expen 
sive,  but  if  results  are  satisfactory,  the  outlay  is  war¬ 
ranted.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  the  re 
frigerator  car  is  the  fact  that  it  has  generally  bet  n 
necessary  to  put  on  a  full  load  at  the  starting  point. 
In  miny  parts  of  the  country,  too,  railroad  compan'es 
have  neglected  or  refused  to  fu  nish  refrigerator 
service.  This  has  betn  a  great  hindrance  to  the  small 
shipper. 

The  Original  Refrigerator  Crates. — This  state 
of  affairs  led  to  the  adoption  of  refrigerator  crates 
for  sending  souther n  berries  to  northern  markets. 
Their  use  has  increased  largely  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  has  resulted  in  the  placing  of  the  fruit  in 
market  in  much  better  condition  than  was  possible 
with  the  open  crate  sent  by  express.  The  older  styles 
of  refrigerator  crates  usually  had  a  small  iee-pan  in 
the  center  of  the  top  layer  of  fruit,  with  a  row  of 
berry  baskets  set  around  it,  or  else  a  narrow  partition¬ 
like  receptacle  extending  vertically  through  the  cen¬ 
ter.  These  were  deficient  in  many  ways.  There 
were  faults  in  construction,  and  the  body  of  ice  seemed 
too  small  to  be  effective.  But  these  were  the  begin¬ 
nings  that  led  to  better  things. 

The  Improved  Refrigerator  Crates.— Son  e 
call  them  pony  refrigerators.  They  have  been  most 
largely  used  for  shipping  strawberries  from  Florida 
to  the  northern  markets.  At  Fig.  140,  a  64  quart  crate 
is  shown,  which  is  reproduced  from  Tee  It.  N.-Y  of 
March  5,  1898.  Several  different  forms  have  been, 
and  are  still  in  use,  but  the  style  shown  seems  to  be 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  to  be  the  favorite. 
The  improvement  is  in  the  manner  of  supplying  the 
ice  ;  the  latter  is  in  a  shallow,  galvanized  tray  fitting 
in  the  top,  and  the  full  size  of  the  crate.  The  idea  in 
the  newest  patterns  seems  to  be  that  the  ice  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  crate, 
thus  cooling  the  whole  evenly,  and  as  cold  air  settles, 
it  goes  all  down  through  the  crate  uniformly.  The 
berries  in  these  crates  seem  to  arrive  in  fine  condition. 

Construction  of  the  Crate. — The  construction  is 
pretty  well  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  crate 
measured,  outside  measure,  about  two  feet  two  inches 
by  two  feet  six  inches  by  two  feet  seven  inches.  It 
held  four  layers  of  quart  baskets,  16  in  each  layer — 
64  in  all.  As  shown,  a  drain  pipe  extends  from  the 
bottom  of  the  crate  up  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  and  a  spout  from  the  latter  drains  off  the  water 
from  the  melting  ice.  The  ice-pan  can  be  lifted  out 
to  get  at  the  berries.  There  is  a  ventilator  through 
the  middle  of  the  crate  as  shown.  The  whole  is  sol¬ 
idly  built.  The  cover  is  fastened  on  with  bolts  set 


stationary  in  the  crate,  projecting  through  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  cover,  and  fastened  with  nuts.  The  latter 
cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  receivers,  as  they  are 
sunken  in  the  cover,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  them 
with  an  ordinary  wrench.  Some  crates  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  preferable  device  for  fastening.  I  believe  the 
crate  is  patented.  Most  of  these  crates  hold  five  tiers 
— 80  quarts  ;  the  artist  drew  a  64-quart  one. 

Expensive  and  Cumbersome.— These  refriger¬ 
ator  crates  are  heavy  to  handle,  and  expensive  to  ship. 
But  they  have  given  the  advantages  of  refrigerator 
service  to  sections  otherwise  deprived  of  it,  and  have 
led  to  the  securing  of  refrigerator  cars  where  they 
might  not  have  been  secured  otherwise.  The  cost  of 
transportation  of  strawberries  by  refrigerator  crates 
is,  I  believe,  about  13  cents  per  quart,  a  pretty  big 
slice  of  the  returns  often  received  for  this  fruit.  Any 
possible  reduction  in  this  big  item  of  expense  is  a 
great  help  to  the  growers. 

A  New  Refrigerator  Car  Service.— This  was  put 
into  operation  early  in  April  by  the  Ga.  S.  &  Fla. 
Railway  Co.  With  the  aid  of  the  C.  F.  T.  Refrigerator 
Car  Co.,  they  have  inaugurated  a  pickup  system  by 
which  small  shipments  may  be  made  in  refrigerator 
cars,  the  cars  stopping  at  different  stations,  and  tak¬ 
ing  on  small  shipments.  The  first  car  which  arrived 
in  New  York  contained  175  crates  picked  up  from  six 
different  stations,  and  coming  from  115  growers.  The 
berries  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  sold  for  highest 
prices,  Since  this  shipment,  other  cars  of  fruit  have 
been  sent  to  a  number  of  other  northern  cities,  and 
reports  fro  n  all  indicate  that  the  berries  arrived  in 
good  cond  tion.  The  cost  is  not  much  more  than  half 
that  by  the  refrigerator  crates,  and  the  special  fast 
trains  in  which  these  cars  are  run,  bring  them  into 
market  in  good  season,  another  great  advantage.  The 
sections  eDj eying  this  service  will  have  a  great  ad- 
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vantage  over  others  ft  is  reported  that  growers  along 
the  lines  of  railroad  bav'ng  this  special  service  are 
planning  to  increase  their  plantings  largely  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

Possibilities  of  this  Service.— It  is  interesting 
to  consider  the  extent  to  which  this  service  may  be 
developed.  The  probability  is  that  it  will  be  cheap¬ 
ened  ;  the  more  it  is  cheapened,  the  more  widely  it 
will  be  extended,  and  the  greater  the  range  of 
products  that  will  be  handled.  Fruits  from  nearer 
sections  than  ever  before  will  be  sent  in  refrigerator 
cars  or  crates.  Delawa  e,  southern  New  Jersey,  and 
Oswego  County  will  likely  use  this  service  for  berries. 
More  distant  markets  may,  also,  be  reached.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  fruit  shipped  in  the 
common,  hot  box-cars,  and  that  coming  in  cool 
and  fresh  in  refrigerators,  and  this  difference  will 
often  make  a  sale.  The  service  is  a  great  thing  for 
both  producers  and  consumers.  f  h.  v. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— A  mob  of  5  000  people,  respectable  residents  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y  ,  collected,  April  21,  and  tore  up  street-car  tracks, 
destroying  all  street-railroad  p*operty  within  reach.  This  was  in 
retaliation  for  the  continual  disregard  of  public  comfort  shown 
by  the  street-car  company.  .  .  There  is  a  serious  outbreak  of 
smallpox  in  Chicago  and  other  parts  of  Illinois  .  .  The  Hoi- 
gan  Line  freight  steamer  Whitney  was  lost  in  the  Gu’f  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  April  22;  12  men  were  lost  with  her.  A  violent  storm  pre¬ 
vailed  along  the  Gulf  coast,  resulting  in  numerous  wrecks,  and 
doing  much  damage  along  shore.  At  St.  Bernard,  Miss  ,  several 
houses  were  bio  wn  down,  and  one  was  blown  into  the  river.  .  . 

No  verdict  has  been  reached  in  the  trial  for  the  murder  of  the 
negro  postmaster  at  Lake  City,  S.  C.  The  jury  disagreed.  .  . 

John  I.  Higgins,  of  Freeport,  Ill  ,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  came  east 
to  hold  dealings  with  green-goods  swindlers,  who  promised  him 
$3, COO  in  counterfeit  money  for  1380.  He  was  swindled  in  the 
usual  style,  receiving  strips  of  cardboard  and  paper  in  return 
for  his  money.  .  .  A  collision  occurred  in  Puget  Sound  between 
the  steamers  Kingston  and  Glenogle,  April  23.  The  K  ngston 
sank  Immediately,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The  property  loss  is 
$300  000.  .  .  A  forest  fire  near  Waterford,  N.  J.,  April  23, 

burned  one  man  seriously  and  destroyed  600  acres  of  pine  tim¬ 
ber.  .  .  The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  upholds  as  consti¬ 
tutional  the  law  providing  that  a  county  in  which  a  lynching 
occurs  shall  pay  12,000  damages  to  the  estate  of  the  victim  .  . 

A  crevasse  250  feet  wide  opened  in  the  levee  at  Bayou  La  Fourche, 
Miss.,  April  24,  and  serious  damage  is  feared  to  cane  lands.  .  . 

A  trust  in  plumbers’  supplies,  capital  $35,000  000,  and  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  worsted  yarn  spinners,  with  a  capital  of  $70,000,000,  have 
been  incorporated  in  New  Jersey.  .  .  The  Georgia  mob  which 
tortured  and  burned  at  the  stake  a  negro  murderer  April  23, 
hanged  and  mutilated  another  negro  April  24,  although  taere  was 
no  evidence  against  him.  .  .  The  counterfeiting  conspiracy 


brought  to  light  In  Philadelphia  a  week  ago  grows  in  extent. 
Ex-United  States  District  Attorney  Ingham  and  Deputy  Internal 
Revenue  Collector  Downey  have  been  arrested  charged  with  aid¬ 
ing  the  criminals  to  dispose  of  bogus  Treasury  notes  and  tobacco 
revenue  stamps.  Thousands  of  cigars  have  been  seized,  having 
bogus  stamps.  .  .  An  explosion  in  a  Philadelphia  chewing- 
gum  factory  April  25  killed  two  persons,  and  wounded  79  others. 
People  in  the  adjacent  streets  were  mowed  down  by  the  flying 
debris.  .  .  The  war  tax  on  the  estate  of  Edward  Austin,  paid 
at  Boston  April  25,  amounted  to  $200,000.  .  .  The  sheriff  of  Cook 
County,  Tenn.,  w-as  killed  from  an  ambush  April  22,  while  con¬ 
ducting  a  revenue  raid.  .  .  Capt.  Dillon,  of  the  United  States 
transport  Morgan  City,  has  been  fined  $350  for  cruelty  to  his  crew. 

.  .  The  transport  Crook  arrived  at  New  York  April  26,  with 

her  second  cargo  of  soldiers’  bodies  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
356  being  carried  on  this  trip.  There  are  about  300  bodies  re¬ 
maining  near  Santiago,  but  as  they  are  chiefly  the  victims  of 
contagious  diseases,  they  will  not  be  removed  until  cold  weather. 

.  .  Capt  Coghlan,  of  the  Raleigh,  is  to  be  relieved  from  his 

command,  and  officially  reprimanded,  owing  to  remarks  made 
by  him  at  the  Union  League  dinner  in  New  York,  reflecting  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Germans  at  Manila.  The  truth  of  his  re¬ 
marks  is  not  questioned,  but  the  utterance  of  them  is  regarded 
as  indiscreet,  and  Germany  demanded  an  apology.  .  .  An  Eng¬ 
lish  counterfeiter  was  arrested  in  New  York  April  26.  He  was 
buying  silver  bullion  to  make  English  shillings,  expecting  to 
make  his  proflt  between  the  cost  of  the  bullion  and  the  face 
value  of  the  coin.  .  .  A  prairie  lire  near  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  has 
burned  over  35,000  acres  of  farm  land,  and  was  still  burning 
April  26.  .  .  A  tornado  struck  Kirksville,  Mo.,  April  27,  wiping 
out  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  A  broad,  clean  path  nearly 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  w  ide  was  swept  as  clean  as  virgin  prairie. 
Wrecked  buildings  took  fire.  The  tornado  was  followed  by  bail. 
First  reports  give  31  dead  and  70  injured.  Newtown,  a  small 
town,  received  full  force  of  the  storm,  being  practically  de¬ 
stroyed;  15  killed  and  30  wounded.  The  Soldier  River  Valley,  in 
Iowa,  was  also  visited  by  the  storm;  many  killed  and  injured, 
and  much  property  loss.  .  .  A  Chicago  man  has  been  awarded 
$10,000  for  improper  use  of  the  X-ray.  His  ankle  was  exposed  to 
the  X-i  ay,  to  locate  the  cause  of  stiffness,  with  the  result  that 
the  flesh  became  decomposed,  and  to  save  his  life  three  amputa¬ 
tions  of  the  leg  were  necessary.  .  .  The  Arkansas  Anti-trust 
act  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  Circuit  Judge  Martin, 
at  Little  Rock. 

Army  ami  Supplies.— April  22  General  Breckenridge  pre¬ 
sented  his  report  on  army  beef  to  Secretary  Alger.  This  report 
affirms  that  the  canned  roast  beef  was  unwholesome  and  unfit, 
and  alleges  that  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  shows  that  there 
•  was  good  reason  for  susp'clon  that  the  beef  was  chemically 
preserved  General  Breckenridge  is  a  witness  for  General 
Miles.  Major  James  M  Lancaster,  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  Cou  t  that  General  Shafter  could  have  landed 
cattle  at  Baiquirl  just  as  easily  as  he  landed  700  horses.  It  is 
expected  that  the  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  will  be  handed 
in  to  the  President  by  April  30.  This  closes  the  la6t  of  four  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  conduct  of  the  campaigns  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  War  Investigating  Commission,  after  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  enti  e  conduct  of  the  army,  failed  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  charges  of  the  use  of  improper  food  for  the  troops,  and 
reported  that  the  beef  issued  had  not  been  treated  with  chemi¬ 
cal  preservatives.  Acting  Inspector  General  Garlington,  in  the 
report  of  his  investigations,  failed  to  present  any  evidence  of  the 
use  of  chemicals,  or  that  the  canned  beef  was  not  nutritious.  The 
Board  of  Survey,  in  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  recently 
also  held  that  the  refrigerated  beef  that  went  to  Porto  Rico  on 
the  Manitoba  had  not  been  treated  chemically.  It  is  learned 
that  the  Court  of  Inquiry  will  make  a  similar  report  regarding 
the  fresh  beef  supplied  the  army  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  Court  has  agreed  that  the  canned  roast 
beef  was  unpalatable,  uninviting  and  unappetizing,  but  that  it 
was  nutritious  the  members  do  not  doubt.  That  food  which  pos. 
sessed  all  these  undesirable  attributes  should  yet  be  nutritious, 
will  be  a  mysterious  dictum  to  the  poor  fellows  who  bad  to  eat  it, 
or  starve. 

Philippines.— The  rebels  continue  active,  and  numerous  skir¬ 
mishes  are  reported.  The  heat  is  Intense,  and  our  men  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  it.  .  .  Gen.  Otis  asserts  that  a  number  of  seditious 
and  treasonable  telegrams  have  been  received  and  distributed 
among  the  troops,  causing  dissatisfaction  among  volunteers. 
The  Government  is  inquiring  into  this.  .  .  April  23  there  was 

Bevere  fighting  north  of  Malolos,  the  enemy  attacking  from  am¬ 
buscade.  Our  loss  was  eight  killed  and  40  injured.  .  .  The 

American  treops  moved  Api  il  24  against  the  new  Filipino  capital 
atCalumpit.  The  insurgents  retreated,  after  setting  tire  to  the 
town.  Our  losses  were  six  killed  and  28  wounded.  Calumpit  was 
taken  April  26,  with  a  loss  of  15  killed  and  wounded.  The  insur¬ 
gents  were  strongly  intrenched  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  for 
the  first  time  used  cannon.  It  is  reported  from  Spanish  official 
sources  that  Gen.  Luna  has  superseded  Aguinaldo  as  a  leader  of 
the  Filipinos.  It  is  stated  that  Luna  has  issued  a  proclamation 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  any  natives  found  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  in  their  pos¬ 
session. 

Cuba.— Gen.  Brooke  says  that  the  Cuban  army  lists  are  padded, 
and  that  he  will  not  pay  39,930  men,  the  latest  number  given. 

.  .  .  Negroes  in  Havana  are  very  disorderly,  and  indulge  in 

frequent  fights  with  the  police.  .  .  Bandits  are  still  active  near 
Pinar  del  Rio.  .  .  The  sanitary  condition  of  Havana  is  steadily 
improving,  but  the  doctors  report  a  surprising  p-evalence  of 
tuberculosis  throughout  Cuba.  .  .  April  26  Gen.  Gomez  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  the  formation  of  a  Junta  of  Cuban 
Generals  to  advise  him.  He  says  that  he  will  consult  the  Junta 
on  all  the  details  regarding  the  disbandment  of  the  Cuban  Army, 
also  concerning  the  question  of  retaining  the  arms  with  which 
the  Cubans  fought  for  liberty,  as  sacred  testimonials  of  the 
struggle  for  independence,  and  for  the  defense  of  the  noble  in¬ 
terests  which  have  not  been  abandoned  because  the  army  is  to 
disband.  He  adds  that  these  interests  now  demand  the  help  of 
all  Cubans,  and  that  they  should  seek  to  achieve  their  highest 
aspiration,  which  is  the  establishment  of  an  independent  demo¬ 
cratic  republic.  The  proclamation  causes  no  surprise  among 
those  who  know  that  Gen.  Gomez  has  never  made  any  declara¬ 
tion  favorable  to  a  postponement  of  the  formation  of  a  Cuban 
republic,  or  indirectly  favoring  annexation  to  the  United  Sta’es. 

General  Foreign  News.— An  earthquake  recently  entirely 
wrecked  the  town  of  San  Vicente,  San  Salvador.  No  lives  were 
lost,  the  people  having  time  to  escape.  .  .  Earthquakes  are 
reported  in  French  Guiana.  .  .  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  desires 
to  obtain  the  services  of  two  agricultural  experts  from  this 
country,  to  be  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Mines  and  Forests.  . 
April  15  reports  from  Blueflelds,  Nicaragua,  stated  that  thr  ex¬ 
pected  United  States  cruiser  had  not  arrived,  and  conditions 
were  critical.  The  city  is  under  martial  law,  and  foreigners  are 
subject  to  persecution  and  insult,  especially  American  and 
British  subjects.  .  . 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

TWO  VIEWS. 

FIRST  poet: 

Ob,  tbe  haunt  of  the  bird  la  the  leafy  wood, 

In  a  shade  remote  and  free; 

He  tunes  his  throat  to  a  lover’s  note 

For  his  mate  in  the  blossoming  tree. 

chorus: 

Sing  tweet!  sing  sweet!  the  bird  in  the  tree, 
And  the  bird  with  wings  for  the  sky; 

We  listen  long  to  his  happy  song 
As  the  hours  go  dancing  by. 

8ECONP  toet: 

Oh,  the  haunt  of  the  bird  is  the  broad-brimmed 
hat, 

Where  he  perches  with  airy  grace, 

With  his  feathers  dyed,  and  his  wings  spread 
wide, 

And  flanked  with  ribbons  and  lace. 
chorus: 

Sing  heigh !  sing  ho !  for  the  bird  on  the  hat, 
Yet  I  wonder,  at  times,  upon  it, 

Why  a  sensitive  maid  is  never  afraid 
Of  the  corpse  on  her  Sunday  bonnet! 

Carol  Schetlcy  Turney ,  in  Life. 

# 

“Aunt”  Deborah  King,  of  Young 
Hickory,  Ohio,  who  has  reached  the  dis¬ 
creet  age  of  103,  cast  her  first  vote  for 
school  director  this  year.  She  enjoyed 
the  experience,  and  says  that  she  will 
vote  again  next  year. 

* 

A  physician  in  New  York  State  asserts 
that  he  has  traced  several  cases  of  ap¬ 
pendicitis  to  the  drinking  of  muddy 
water,  the  particles  held  in  suspension 
settling  in  the  appendix,  and  there  caus¬ 
ing  inflammation.  Apparently,  the  only 
safe  rule  for  a  water-drinker  is  to  boil 
that  fluid  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  then  to 
filter  it,  slaking  his  thirst  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

* 

Maine  appears  to  be  trying  the  central¬ 
izing  of  the  schools,  judging  from  a  new 
school  law  in  regard  to  the  conveyance 
of  school  children,  enacted  by  the  last 
Legislature,  and  which  went  into  effect 
April  11.  The  gist  of  the  new  law  is 
that  the  superintending  school  commit¬ 
tee  is  the  body  that  decides  who  shall  be 
carried  to  and  from  school  and  who  shall 
not,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  It  also 
gives  the  body  the  right  to  board  a  child 
near  the  schoolhouse,  in  case  the  expense 
would  be  the  same  or  less  than  the  con¬ 
veyance  each  day  would  amount  to. 

* 

An  Apache  Indian  was  a  witness  in  a 
trial  in  New  York  City  recently.  He  is 
an  employee  of  the  Street-Cleaning  De¬ 
partment,  having  adopted  this  occupa¬ 
tion  after  acting  as  Government  scout 
for  several  years.  He  was  asked  as  to 
his  family,  and  explained  that  he  had 
been  married  five  times,  had  eight  sons 
in  the  army,  six  sons  in  the  navy,  a  few 
daughters  and  some  more  sons.  This 
red  man  appears  to  supply  more  than 
his  share  of  fighting  stock  for  Uncle 
Sam.  His  five  wives  were  all  colored 
women ;  four  of  them  are  dead,  but 
the  fifth,  very  much  his  junior,  has 
eloped,  as  poor  Lo  pathetically  explained, 
with  a  yellow  pie-baker  of  her  own  race. 

* 

Our  foreign  news  related,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  wreck  of  the  excursion  steamer 
Stella,  on  the  Casket  Rocks  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel,  whereby  70  persons  lost 
their  lives.  Daring  the  12  minutes  that 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  steamer  struck 
until  she  broke  to  pieces,  the  stewardess, 
Mrs  Rigers,  was  most  active  in  aiding 
the  women  passengers  to  put  on  life  pre¬ 
servers,  and  in  helping  them  into  the 
boats,  refusing  to  follow  them  for  fear 
of  overcrowding  these  already  danger¬ 
ously  laden  craft.  She  remained  at  her 
post,  and  went  down  with  the  vessel, 
showing  as  much  heroism  as  any  soldier 
who  falls  on  the  field  of  battle.  There 
can  be  no  higher  courage  than  that 


which  remains  cool  in  the  face  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  which  devotes  life  itself  to  the 
preservation  of  others.  Another  heroine 
of  the  Stella  wreck  was  a  young  woman 
who  encouraged  the  survivors  during  the 
15  hours  that  they  drifted  about  the 
Channel,  by  her  singing  of  “Oh  Rest  in 
the  Lord  !  ”  Several  of  the  more  delicate 
among  them  died  of  exposure,  the  weath¬ 
er  being  cold,  and  there  being  neither 
food  nor  water  in  the  little  open  boats. 

* 

Quinine  has  recently  increased  enor¬ 
mously  in  price,  and  is  higher  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  It  has  not  reached 
the  figures  of  25  years  ago,  when  it  was 
$5  or  more  an  ounce,  but  has  increased 
wholesale,  from  14  to  16  cents  an  ounce  ; 
in  bulk,  to  35  or  40  cents.  The  high 
price  of  past  years  was  due  to  the  meth¬ 
od  of  production,  high  tariff  and  a  South 
American  quinine  trust.  Now  the  drug 
is  produced  in  Java,  and  Great  Britain 
is  nursing  its  cultivation  in  her  Asiatic 
colonies,  so  that  the  price  is  never  likely 
to  mount  up  to  its  old  figures.  The  pres¬ 
ent  increase  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  Lon¬ 
don  “  corner”,  rather  than  to  legitimate 
trading. 

* 

A  young  woman  was  displaying  a  very 
handsome  pocketbook  of  “  real  alligator 
skin,”  and  she  was  a  little  bit  disgusted 
when  an  expert  friend  informed  her 
that  her  purse  had  formerly  belonged  to 
a  shark  who  had,  probably,  disported 
himself  on  the  Jersey  coast.  Shark  hide 
is  so  valuable  in  the  leather  business 
that  sharks  are  regularly  fished  for,  the 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  coasts  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Neither 
is  the  skin  alone  the  only  part  utilized. 
Shark  oil  is  valuable,  fins  are  dried  and 
sold  to  the  Chinese  for  soup-making,  the 
backbone  is  used  for  glue,  the  flesh  and 
smaller  bones  for  fertilizers.  Sharkskin 
is  used  to  imitate  a  number  of  more  val¬ 
uable  skins,  in  addition  to  being  sold 
under  its  own  name. 

* 

That  St.  Louis  justice,  who  was  wide¬ 
ly  quoted  as  advising  an  irate  husband 
to  slap  his  wife  when  the  discipline 
seemed  necessary,  has  received  so  much 
gratuitous  advice  on  the  subject  that  he 
now  says  he  meant  nothing  of  the  kind. 
A  justice  in  New  York  State,  who  re¬ 
cently  sentenced  a  wife-beater  to  six 
months’  imprisonment  and  $50  fine,  felt 
grieved  because  the  prisoner  didn’t  take 
the  sentence  with  Christian  humility. 
On  the  contrary,  he  talked  back  at  the 
judge,  and  said  some  very  unjudicial 
things,  whereat  the  judge  descended 
from  the  bench,  removed  his  coat  and, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen, 
soundly  thrashed  the  prisoner.  Such  a 
proceeding  was  not  judicial,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
the  community  as  regards  wife-beaters. 

* 

Most  of  the  telephones  used  in  busi¬ 
ness  offices  are  inclosed  in  a  closet  like 
a  sentry-box,  thus  securing  privacy  to 
the  person  speaking,  and  also  shutting 
out  distracting  noises  A  young  woman 
in  Chicago,  who  was  using  the  telephone 
in  a  public  building  recently,  having  fin¬ 
ished  her  talk,  tried  to  leave  the  tele¬ 
phone  box,  when  she  was  horrified  to 
find  that  she  was  securely  caged  by  the 
snapping  of  a  spring  lock,  like  Ginevra  in 
the  cedar  chest.  After  several  ineffectual 
efforts  to  release  herself,  she  telephoned 
to  another  office  in  the  same  building,  to 
learn  that  the  only  man  who  had  keys 
to  the  telephone  box  was  at  home  sick, 
with  those  precious  keys  in  his  pockets. 
After  the  building  had  been  searched, 
and  scores  of  keys  tried,  the  janitor 
finally  released  the  fair  captive.  This 


modern  Ginevra  says  that  she  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  believer  in  the  open-door 
policy  hereafter,  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  telephone  boxes. 

* 

For  several  months  past,  great  adver¬ 
tisements  have  stared  at  us  from  the 
pages  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
whetting  our  curiosity  concerning  the 
Uneeda  biscuit.  The  effect  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising,  day  after  day,  is  similar  to 
the  acquaintance  with  vice,  as  described 
by  the  moralizing  poet,  “we  first  endure, 
then  pity,  then  embrace.”  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  demoralizing,  however,  in  Uneeda 
biscuits,  for  they  are  very  crisp  and  ap¬ 
petizing.  Another  biscuit  firm,  moved 
to  envious  emulation  by  the  success  of 
this  make,  put  up  what  they  called 
the  “Uwanta”  biscuit.  Judging  that 
many  people  are  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  their  wants  and  their 
needs,  the  Uneeda  makers  have  sought 
and  obtained  an  injunction  against 
the  Uwanta  biscuit,  preventing  the 
makers  of  the  latter  from  using  that 
name.  It  is  a  palpable  imitation,  there¬ 
fore,  an  infringement.  Any  successful 
article  of  general  consumption  is  likely 
to  call  out  a  host  of  imitators,  who  reap 
where  they  have  not  sown,  in  the  way 
of  advertising. 

* 

A  little  incident  took  place  in  Chicago 
recently  which  was  dramatic  enough  to 
be  more  like  the  world  behind  the  foot¬ 
lights  than  real  life.  A  girl  from  a  little 
Kansas  town,  whose  soldier  sweetheart 
had  been  reported  among  the  dead  at 
Manila,  grew  tired  of  her  quiet  home 
life,  and  went  to  Chicago,  thinking,  like 
many  another  foolish  girl,  that  the  great 
city  would  give  her  the  chance  of  some 
great  career.  Soon  after  her  arrival, 
she  met  a  very  agreeable  man,  who  rep¬ 
resented  himself  as  a  dramatic  agent. 
He  was  sure  that  he  could  give  the 
country  girl  a  fine  opening  on  the  stage, 
and  as  a  preliminary,  he  secured  a  room 
for  her  at  a  small  hotel,  and  then  took 
her  out  to  see  some  of  the  sights  One 
of  the  first  places  visited  was  a  cyclorama 
of  Manila.  The  girl  began  to  feel  dis¬ 
trust  of  her  smooth-spoken  guide,  and 
finally  told  him  that  she  would  not  go 
back  to  the  hotel  with  him.  The  fellow 
showed  his  true  character  at  this,  and 
after  some  rough  words,  seized  her  wrist 
as  though  to  drag  her  away.  At  such  a 
juncture  as  this,  on  the  stage,  the  or¬ 
chestra  gives  a  few  notes  of  inspiring 
music,  and  the  virtuous  hero  rushes  on 
and  boldly  defies  the  villain.  This  scene, 
in  real  life,  being  extemporaneous,  there 
was  no  appropriate  music,  but  a  slim, 
boyish  figure  in  faded  soldier  clothes 
rushed  forward,  drawing  a  pistol,  and 
threatening  all  sorts  of  vengeance  upon 
the  villain  !  The  girl  recognized  her 
Kansas  sweetheart,  and  fell  into  his 
arms,  while  the  villain  sneaked  away, 
to  avoid  the  crowd,  who  showed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  become  pressing  in  their  at¬ 
tentions.  The  young  soldier  had  been 
invalided  home,  learned  that  the  girl 


had  come  to  Chicago,  and  followed  her, 
in  time  to  rescue  her  from  a  fate  that 
has  engulfed  many  another.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  point  out  the  moral  of  the 
story,  but  it  accentuates  one  point  we 
have  always  held,  in  opposition  to  some 
of  the  most  modern  American  novelists  ; 
that  the  most  romantic  book  ever  written 
contains  nothing  that  may  not  happen, 
or  has  not  happened,  in  real  life. 

* 

We  have  heard  several  stories  of  thrift, 
which  seemed  to  exhi  bit  that  virtue  in 
its  most  italicized  form,  but  we  advance 
the  following  incident,  related  in  Forest 
and  Stream,  to  the  head  of  the  class  : 

While  we  were  eating  breakfast,  the  farmer 
said :  “  That  remark  o’  yourn  y  isteddy  about  sell- 
in’  Elmiry  the  dishes  an’  havin’  the  coffee  for 
nothin’  ’minds  me  of  the  way  Hi  Robinson  got 
somethin’  fer  nothin’  out  er  the  storekeeper  at 
the  village.  You ’member  Hi,  don’t  you?  He’s 
kinder  slow  spoken,  ’n’  some  folks  call  him  fool¬ 
ish.  One  day  I  was  settin’  in  the  store  a  spell, 
with  a  lot  more,  an’  in  comes  Hi.  He  goes  up  to 
Lish,  who  keeps  the  store,  an’  takes  an  egg  out 
o’  his  pocket  an’  says,  ‘  How’ll  yer  swap  ?’  ‘  Oh, 
I  d’n’  kno’s  I  want  to  swap  fer  one  egg,’  says 
Lish;  ‘what  do  you  want  for  it?’  ‘A  darnin’ 
needle  ’  ‘  Well,  I’ll  swap  with  you,’  says  Lish, 
an’  took  the  egg  and  giv’  him  ther  darnin’  needle. 
Hi  stood  'round  a  while,  an’  then  he  says,  drawl¬ 
in’  like,  ‘  Say,  ain’t  yer  goin’  ter  treat  ?’  ‘  Treat  ? 
On  one  darnin’  needle  ?’  says  Lish.  ‘  Not  much  ’ 
‘  Feller  ’cross  the  way  will,’  says  Hi.  Lish 
grinned.  *  All  right,’  says  he,  jest  ter  humor  him ; 
‘  what’ll  yer  have  ?’  ‘  Cider  ’n’  aig,’  says  Hi. 

That  tickled  the  rest  o’  us,  but  Lish  brought  the 
cider  an’  broke  ther  egg  into  it— Hi’s  own  egg— 
an’  Hi  see  it  was  a  double-yelker.  Hi  took  up 
ther  glass  an’  looked  at  ther  egg  some  time. 
Then  he  says,  says  he,  ‘  Say,  hadn’t  yer  better 
gimme  ’nother  darnin’  needle  ?’  ” 

Hi  Robinson  evidently  deserves  equal 
celebrity  with  tbe  village  worthy  who, 
being  invited  to  join  a  general  “  treat" 
at  the  corner  store,  explained  that  he 
didn’t  drink,  but  that  he’d  take  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  mustard  ! 

* 

The  manufacturing  city  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  England,  disputes  with  its  sister 
town  of  Birmingham  the  distinction  of 
being  the  best-governed  city  in  the 
world.  It  furnishes  the  most  advanced 
example  of  municipal  socialism  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Chicago  Record,  has  made 
a  new  departure  by  adding  manufac¬ 
tories  of  soap,  tallow,  oil,  glue  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  its  garbage  and  sewage  de¬ 
partment.  The  city  government  now 
owns  street-car  lines,  gas,  electric  light 
and  water  works,  ice  factories,  15  mar¬ 
kets,  baths  and  public  laundries,  slaugh¬ 
terhouses,  cemeteries,  cheap  lodging- 
houses,  technical  schools,  art  galleries 
and  workshops  for  the  manufacture  and 
repair  of  its  vehicles,  tool9  and  imple¬ 
ments.  It  has  reclaimed  a  large  swamp 
by  depositing  its  street  cleanings  and 
the  Eolid  matter  found  in  its  sewage,  and 
is  now  reclaiming  another,  by  which  it 
is  expected  to  add  several  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  corporation. 
The  most  novel  branch  of  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  corps  of  housecleaners,  who 
can  be  employed  by  the  occupants  of 
stores,  flats,  office  rooms  and  residences 
to  overhaul  and  clean  their  establish¬ 
ments  as  often  as  desired.  A  Manches- 


You  Must  Have  a  Watch! 

W ALT HAM  WATCHES  are  the  best  you 
*  can  buy.  They  are  guaranteed  by  the 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCH 
COMEANT .  The  movement  engraved 
with  the  trade=mark  “  RIVERSIDE  ” 
is  specially  recommended.  Insist  on 
a  Waltham  Watch,  and  do  not  be 
persuaded  that  something  else  is  better, 
for  there  is  no  better. 

For  sale  by  all  jewelers . 

“  The  Perfected  American  Watch,"  an  illustrated  book  of  interesting 
information  about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  waltham,  mass. 
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ter  woman,  who  desires  her  house 
cleaned,  can  telephone  to  police  head¬ 
quarters,  and  a  gang  of  scrubbers, 
sweepers,  window-washers,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  at  once  to  take  up  the  carpets  and 
relay  them  and  do  her  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  in  short  order  and  first-class 
style,  while  she  goes  to  London,  or  visits 
friends  in  the  country. 


Women  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

Pour  women  have  been  appointed  as 
sanitary  inspectors  in  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land.  It  will  be  the  work  of  these 
women  to  penetrate  into  the  worst  slums 
of  Birmingham  and,  as  the  report  sayr, 
to  speak  to  the  mothers  on  such  subjects 
as  the  cleaning  of  the  house,  the  venti¬ 
lation  of  the  rooms,  the  destruction  of 
refuse,  and  the  care  of  their  children. 
Especially  do  the  committee  feel  that 
instruction  of  mothers  as  to  the  feeding 
and  care  of  their  infants  will  bear  fruit 
in  the  reduction  of  the  high  infantile 
death-rate  of  these  districts. 

The  Birmingham  Health  Committee 
have  only  followed  the  example  of  a 
number  of  other  towns  in  Great  Britain. 
Glasgow  has  now  six  women  sanitary 
inspectors  employed  by  the  corporation, 
Liverpool  has  five,  Chesterfield  has  one 
(paid  by  a  voluntary  society),  and  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford  together  have  16 
Of  this  last  number,  nine  are  paid  by  the 
corporation,  and  seven  by  the  Ladies’ 
Health  Society,  which  with  astonishing 
energy  initiated  the  movement,  and  has 
now  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  paid  vis¬ 
itors  become  the  servants  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  system  at  work  in  Manchester  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  poorer  parts  are 
mapped  out  into  16  districts,  together  with 
six  in  Salford.  Each  district  has  a  super¬ 
intendent  and  a  paid  visitor.  The  super¬ 
intendent  has  oversight,  the  visitor  acts 
under  her  direction,  and  the  excellent 
results  proceed  from  this  combination  of 
tact,  foresight,  and  energy.  The  visitor 
“  lends  a  hand”  in  nursing  a  patient, 
tending  a  fractious,  improperly-fed  in¬ 
fant,  cleaning  where  the  case  demands 
it,  and  giving  sensible  advice  at  all 
times.  Carbolic  soap  is  sold  at  low  rates, 
whitewash  brushes  and  pails  are  lent, 
leaflets  on  children’s  maladies  and  the 
necessity  for  c'eanliness  are  distributed 
and  explained.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  visitor  is  regarded,  not  as  a 
fault-finder,  but  as  a  friend  and  helper. 
It  is  the  proud  boast  of  one  visitor  that 
she  has  sold  fifty  blocks  of  wood  for 
placing  under  the  window  sashes  and 
affording  ventilation  with  the  minimum 
of  draught.  Such  health  visitors  are 
also  able  to  report  to  the  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors  cases  where  serious  nuisances 
are  found  to  exist 


Women’s  Clubs  Out-of-Doors. 

The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  says 
that,  nowadays,  when  every  woman  in 
the  world  is  supposed  to  get  out  her  big¬ 
gest  broom  to  “  clean  up,”  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  what  club-women  are  doing 
in  that  broader  out-of-doors  housekeep¬ 
ing  of  “village  improvement.” 

Somebody  plainly  observed  one  day 
that  Uncle  Sam  was  running  his  prem¬ 
ises  on  bachelor  principles  Inasmuch 
as  his  national  helpmeet  is  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  who  does  nothing  but  pose 
on  her  pedestal,  it  was  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  practical  Aunt  Sam  to 
give  the  womanly  touches  to  our  towns. 
Since  there  is  no  Aunt  Sam,  the  club¬ 
women  have  assumed  these  housewifely 
responsibilities  in  hundreds  of  hamlets. 
They  are  industriously  sweeping  the 
streets,  securing  receptacles  for  scraps, 
cutting  down  the  weeds,  planting  shade 
trees,  opening  up  parks — in  short,  by 
such  attractive  improvements,  keeping 
dirt-collecting  communities  from  liter¬ 
ally  getting  “  in  the  dumps.”  The  wide 
extent  of  this  movement  may  be  in¬ 
stanced  in  Minnesota.  This  one  State 
has  85  federated  clubs  of  women,  and  of 
this  number,  45  are  enthusiastically  de¬ 
voted  to  the  improvement  of  their  re¬ 


spective  towns.  In  most  cases,  the  trans¬ 
formation  from  unattractive  villages 
into  beautiful  and  beflowered  garden 
spots  has  been  simply  wonderful. 

Two  unique  samples  of  this  out-of-door 
housekeeping  are  found  in  New  Mexico 
towns  In  Santa  F6,  the  club-women, 
among  other  “blooming”  enterprises, 
have  charge  of  the  plaza,  the  city  council 
appropriating  $200  a  year  to  its  care. 
They,  the  club-women,  hope  to  secure 
control  of  the  cemetery,  and  turn  this 
“  old  burying-ground  ”  into  a  beautiful 
“resting-place”  Their  club  sisters  in 
Las  Cruces  are  not  only  do’ng  the  con¬ 
ventional  improvement  work,  but  have 
bought  a  hearse  for  $1  000,  and  a  hearse, 
let  it  be  known,  is  a  luxurious  innova¬ 
tion  in  these  parts. 

Other  wide-awake  women’s  clubs  over 
the  country  have  an  improvement  pledge. 
Thereby  each  member  promises  to  keep 
attractive  her  individual  premises.  This 
is  excellent,  for,  after  all,  c'eanliness  as 
well  as  charity  begins  at  home. 


Two  Mats  and  a  Cake. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  “  think  of  your 
mercies,”  as  Jo  March  said,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar  tells  the  following  of  one  woman 
who  polishes  up  the  dark  side,  when  the 
bright  side  seems  limited  in  area. 
“Well,”  said  a  poor  little  poetess  of  a 
housekeeper,  after  a  visit  of  a  richer 
and  more  competent  sister,  who  had 
been  detailing  all  the  conveniences  and 
contrivances  of  her  own  modern-built 
and  furnished  kitchen,  “  I  may  not  have 
agate  and  aluminium  cooking  utensils, 
or  running  water,  or  even  a  patent  dish¬ 
washer — John  and  I  do  the  dishes,”  she 
chuckled — “but” — and  here  her  face 
brightened — “  I  have  two  mats  on  my 
kitchen  floor  that  Madam  Glory  would 
not  even  know  how  to  appreciate,  let 
alone  value.  One  came  from  Alaska  ;  it 
is  made  from  the  bark  of  a  cedar  tree, 
and  braided  in  squares.  Just  think  of 
the  faraway  country  it  came  from ;  of 
the  ice  and  snows  that  covered  it,  when 
it  was  beautiful  and  green  and  proud  in 
its  crown  of  purple  berries ;  of  the 
strange  animal  and  bird  life  it  knew 
all  about ;  of  the  queer  Alaska  Indian 
who  cut  it  down;  of  the  squaws  who 
braided  and  bound  it  !  Why,  it  is  really 
a  magic  carpet  to  me,  and  the  hardest 
kind  of  kitchen  work  becomes  interest¬ 
ing,  when  I  remember  to  look  at  it  and 
think  of  it.  And  as  for  the  other,  listen  ! 

“  It  grew  in  the  warm  sunshine  far 
away,  on  one  of  the  beautiful  Bahama 
Islands,  where  birds  sing  and  flowers 
blossom  all  the  year.  For  it  is  made  of 
the  tall  salt-grass  blades  that  know  all 
about  the  marsh  hen’s  family,  and  can 
gossip  of  coral  insects  and  sunset  fish, 
and  has  many  a  time  bent  with  the 
weight  of  chittci  the  striped  water-snake 
who  lived  at  the  corner,  and  who  often 
hid  among  its  roots ;  until  one  day  a 
black  man — a  big  broad-shouldered  man 
— singing  a  strange  song  it  had  often 
heard,  but  never  so  near,  came  and 
gathered  it,  cutting  close  to  its  roots 
with  a  keen,  bright  knife,  and  frighten¬ 
ing  poor  old  chitta  so  that  he  sped  like 
a  flash  to  the  next  pool,  telling  of  what 
had  happened.  Then  it  was  taken  to 
the  black  man’s  home,  and  there  it  was 
sorted  out,  the  good  broad  leaves  from 
the  weak  stray  ones,  and  the  women  and 
girls,  dressed  in  bright-colored  gowns, 
with  big  gold  rings  in  their  ears,  talked 
and  laughed  and  sang  as  they  braided  it 
with  clean  brown  fingers  into — my  mat. 
Oh  no,  I  would  not  change  my  corner  of 
a  kitchen  with  all  its  inconvenient  treas¬ 
ures  for  any  electric-lighted  and  fur¬ 
nished  room  such  as  Madam’s,  although 
I  should  love  to  have  only  agate  cooking 
pots  and  kettles.  But” — and  here  she 
smiled  again — “I  can  do  that  which 
Madam  herself  acknowledged  she  was 
unable  to  do,  I  can  make  and  bake  angel 
cake,  and  in  an  old  pan. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A<Lv. 


A  Periodical  Party. 

Book-title  gatherings,  in  which  each 
guest  must  suggest,  by  dress  or  adorn¬ 
ment,  the  title  of  a  popular  book,  are 
now  tolerably  familiar ;  a  periodical 
party  is  a  newer  development.  In  each 
case,  there  is  a  guessing  contest,  to  be 
rewarded  by  some  suggestive  prize,  and 
much  fun  results  from  the  accuracy  or 
inaccuracy  of  the  guesses.  The  periodi¬ 
cal  party  gives  scope  to  great  ingenuity 
in  arrangement,  yet  gives  a  better 
chance  for  guessing,  since  no  one  who 
passes  a  newsstand  can  avoid  familiarity 
with  the  names  of  prominent  magazines 
and  journals,  while  many  of  us  are  prone 
to  forget  the  titles  of  familiar  books. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  affair  is  for  each 
guest  to  represent,  in  dress  or  decoration, 
the  title  of  some  periodical.  This  may 
be  done  either  with  the  aid  of  symboli¬ 
cal  decorations  applied  to  ordinary  dress, 
or  it  may  take  the  form  of  fancy  dress 
of  the  calico-ball  type.  Each  guest  is 
supplied  with  tablet  and  pencil,  on  which 
to  record  names  correctly  guessed. 

Many  ideas  will  suggest  themselves 
to  bright- witted  women,  but  here  are  a 
few  familiar  titles  :  The  Sanitarian, 
represented  by  a  Red  Cross  nurse ;  The 
Puritan,  a  demure  imitator  of  Priscilla  ; 
Good  Housekeeping,  a  trim-looking  lilac 
cotton  frock,  girt  with  a  big  apron, 
a  dusting  cap,  and  chatelaine  formed 
of  miniature  broom,  dust-pan,  and  other 
household  weapons.  The  Woman’s  Home 
Companion  suggests  a  variety  of  mys 
tifying  emblems  It  may  be  suggested 
by  a  plain,  everyday  man  in  business 
clothes,  who  is,  after  all,  a  home  com¬ 
panion  most  of  us  are  willing  to  work 
for  ;  it  may  take  the  form  of  an  infan¬ 
tile  costume,  with  coral  and  rattle,  or 
any  other  idea  suggestive  of  feminine 
work  and  duty.  St.  Nicholas  would,  of 
course,  be  a  very  obvious  man’s  costume. 
The  Idler  would  be  emblazoned  by  a 
gilded  youth  of  the  exaggerated  “  chap¬ 
pie  ”  type.  The  Argonaut  would  call  for 
the  rough  dress  of  a  western  miner ; 
The  Century  for  a  not  too-new  bicycle 
suit.  Outing  or  Forest  and  Stream  may 
be  implied  by  hunting  or  athletic  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  study  of  a  subscription 
agency  catalogue  would  give  a  great 
many  ideas  for  such  use  ;  one  may  readily 
find  an  amazing  list  of  publications 
whose  names  are  suggestive. 

The  same  idea  could  be  applied  to  a  fair 
or  bazar,  separate  booths  being  arranged 
to  symbolize  the  various  periodicals,  the 
articles  sold  carrying  out  the  same  idea. 


Rev.  Chas.  Josiah  Adams,  of  Rossville,  N.  Y., 
is  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Psychology 
or  Biophilism,  which  being  interpreted,  seems  to 
mean  a  society  for  the  collection  of  interest¬ 
ing  facts  about  animals.  Mr  Adams  wishes 
to  obtain  the  facts  relating  to  the  dog,  horse, 
bird,  or  any  other  animal  that  has  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  amusing  or  interesting.  The  object  is 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  most  interesting 
traits  and  habits  of  our  underfoot  friends.  All 
who  care  to  do  so,  may  send  such  facts  to  Mr. 
Adams. 


cents  saved 

on  a  yard,  and  dollars  saved  on  a  suit 
length — 40  inch  Reversible  covert  Suit¬ 
ings — 33c.  yard — blue  mix,  gray  mix, 
brown  mix,  green  mix — sightly  goods— 
worth  for  suits  or  skirts  we’d  like  to  see 
equaled  anywhere  under  50c. 

25c.  quality  wool  Suitings  15c. — 
medium  and  light  colored— neat  effects 
and  good  goods,  or  this  store  wouldn’t 
have  sold  so— goods  show  it,  or  all  who 
have  seen  them  wouldn’t  have  been  so 
eager  to  buy. 

Splendid  40-inch  wool  Suitings  i£5c. 
yard— novelty  styles  —  money’s  worth 
for  skirts  to  wear  with  shirtwaists,  and 
for  good  everyday  wear  so  unusual  as 
makes  getting  samples  and  investigat¬ 
ing  important. 

American  dimities 

— 6)4i  8,  10,  12%c. — prettiest  inexpensive 
wash  goods  ever  offered  or  that  this 
great  country  of  ours  ever  produced. 

Choice  assortments  fine  Imported  Dim¬ 
ities — beautiful  styles  and  colorings,  20c. , 
25c. 

It’s  choice  goods  and  less  to  pay  that’s 
winning  greater  business  here. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


GOOD  INCOMES 


(20, 25  and  30  per  cent  commission) 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Ac.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  you  don’t  want  commissions, 
wo  will  give  you  Premiums:  Lace 
— r-  Curtains,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet  Se’s. 

Watches,  Clocks,  Dinner  Sets,  Ac.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c.,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im¬ 
ported  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  A  33  Vesey  St..  New  York.N.Y.  P.O.Box 289.RURAL. 
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TO  COOK 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES, 

FISH  and  POULTRY 

Mailed  for  30c.  in  2-cent  stamps.  Address 
W.  B.  JONKS  CO.,  Silver  Creek,  n.  y. 


FULL  CREAM  CHEESE. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  families  and 
grocers  in  tlve-pound  and  20-pound  sizes.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  A.  A  H.  E.  COOK,  Denmark,  N  Y 


WM& 


| $2.45  buys  a  reed  body  Baby  Carriage 

132  pago  Catalogue  Free.  We  Pay  Freight  and  ship  on  10 
Idays  trial  No  money  required  in  advance.  Address 
l„  .  VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

■  Dept.  11  56,  205  and  207  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


S5  >°  $30  3000  BICYCLES 

^  tveryon*  ■  Bargain. 

NEW  AND  8ECOND  HAND. 

Sd  Hand— (M<1  m  any  f.r  MtTlM,  |i  u  111. 
New  ’»»  Models  *12.50  to  *10.  Ion 
higher.  We  guarantee  to  hay*  jou  money.  Urgeet 
variety  to  ®«l®ct  from.  Loweet  price®  ever  quoted. 
Every  customer  set  lulled.  Shipped  subject  to  examtn- 
/  Ation  end  Approval.  No  money  in  Advance.  A  few 
good  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  Hat  and  partio- 
-  „  „  ,“1*™  address  the  old  reliable  cycle  house, 

BHOWN-LEWI8  CO.,  (DM'  203  Wabash  At.,  Chicago. 


AFTERNOON 


Tied  down  to 
housework,  to 
the  scrubbing 
brush  and 
bucket,  to  the 
dish  pan  and 
housecloth,  is 
the  condition 

of  the  woman  who  still  uses  soap  in 
her  cleaning.  On  the  other  hand 
the  woman  who  uses  Gold  Dust 
has  her  work  all  done  by  noon, 

does  as  she  pleases  in  the  after-  ^ 

noon.  With  Gold  Dust  she  does  her  cleaning  with  half  the  effort, 
in  half  the  time  and  at  half  the  cost  as  with  soap  or  any  other 
cleanser.  For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large  package. 


Washing  Powder 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 


Chicago  St.  Louis  New  York  Boston 


New,  compietB,  ready  to  ride.  Agents  Wanted.  Others  $17.50 
to  $.15.00,  cash  or  time.  Sent  on  approval.  Guaranteed  one  year. 

Beau  ti  f  ui 
catalog  free. 

.  _  .  ....  Bicycle  sun¬ 

dries  cheap.  Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Write  quick 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept. 213 :  Elint,  Mich. 


w/jpw.uu,  canu  ut  tuut?.  OUltb  UU  dpprUYal.  CjrUcirUUii 

SOLD  ON  TIME. 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday <  April  29,  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Medium.  1898,  choice. 
Pea,  1898.  choice . 


White  Kidney,  1898, choice. 
Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice  ... 


Bags,  per  bushel. 


Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 

BUTTER-NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb  . . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Firsts . . . 

Seconds . 

Western,  imitation  creamery,  fancy . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Factory,  finest . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Rolls,  poor  to  fancy . 

CHEESE-OLD. 

State,  f.  c.,  Fall  made,  large,  col’d,  fancy. 

Fall  made,  white,  large,  fancy . 

Large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Fall  made,  small,  colored,  fancy . 

Fall  made,  small,  white,  fancy . 

Fall  made,  good  to  choice . 

Common  to  fair . 

CHEESE— NEW'. 
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Southern  and 
South  Western 


State,  f.  c.,  large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

Small,  white,  choice . 

Small,  good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice. . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice  . . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice... 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, ..  . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime... 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair. 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  doz. . .  1324® 

Western  selected  for  storage . .  1*94@ 

Western,  northerly  sections,  reg.  pack  s..  13*4@ 

Other  Western,  regular  packings .  1324® 

Kentucky,  fresh,  choice .  1-94® 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime .  12^® 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime .  1  -'A® 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  7;>  @ 

Duck,  per  doz .  14  @ 

Goose,  per  doz .  2U  @ 

EVAPOBATED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @ 

Choice,  per  lb .  -}M® 

Prime,  per  lb .  0  @ 

Low  grades,  per  lb .  6*4@ 

Chops,  per  lb .  2*4@ 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  lM>@ 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  1U  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spy .  0  50  @  5  50 

Baldwin,  State .  3  7o  ©  *  ~j* 

Ben  Davis .  3  75  ®  5  IK) 

Russet . 2  1 5  @  4  00 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  25  @3  o0 

Choice  to  fancy . 3  50 

Extra  fancy .  4  00 

Seedlings .  2  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  1U 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  5 

Charleston,  per  quart .  la 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Nor.  West, 

No.  1  Quality.  and  1 

Black  bear . 15  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings..  5  00 

Otter .  7  00 

Beaver,  large .  7  00 

Medium .  5  00 

Small ...  . 3  00 

Silver  Fox . 25  00 

Cross  Fox .  5  00 

Red  Fox .  1  75 

Gray  Fox .  80 

Wolf,  prairie .  70 

Timber .  2  50 

Wolverine .  5  00 

Lynx . 2-50 

Wild  Cat .  35 

Houso  Cat,  blaok. ...  25 

Colored .  7 

Marten,  dark .  6  00 

Pale . 3  00 

Skunk,  black .  1  25 

Half-striped .  80 

Striped .  40 

White .  12 

Raccoon .  75 

Opossum,  large .  24 

Medium .  14 

Small .  6 

Trash  or  summer 

Mink .  2  00 

Muskrat,  Fall .  11 

Winter .  14 

Kits .  3 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  77  ©  7724 

No.  2  Red,  delivered .  7824@  — 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y.,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  82  @  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  0.  b.,  afloat .  8?*4@  88 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  43  @  4424 

No.  2  in  elevator .  «*4@  4>*4 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  42  @  43 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  42  @  43 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  3524®  30 

No.  3  White .  35  @  - 

No.  2  mixed .  33  @  3324 

No.  3  mixed .  81*6® 

Rejected .  30*4@  34 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.o.  b . . .  —  ®  — 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  00  @  62 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  S7*4@  — 

State  and  J  ersey . . . •  •  03  @  04 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  52  @  5a 

Feeding,  New  York .  43  ©  47 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


HOTHOU8B  PRODUCT8. 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1 

Seconds .  76® 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb .  60® 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  30© 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10® 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  75® 

Good  to  prime,  per  doz .  50© 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  25® 

MHAT8— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

"Spring”  lambs,  each .  2  50 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb . .  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  624  ® 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  ~ 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  524® 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ~ 

NUTB. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-ploked,  fancy,  per  lb. 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3*4© 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  6  ~ 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish . 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia . 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  224® 

Hlukorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  50  @ 

Butternuts,  per  bushel  .  1  00  @  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3*4@ 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl .  4  00© 

Florida,  per  bbl .  2  50@ 

German,  per  110-lb  sack .  .  1  75@ 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack .  2  26© 

Maine  Rose,  per  sack .  2  75@ 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  2  50@ 

State  &  west’n,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.  2  25@  2  60 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs .  2  12@  2  25 

Per  sack . 2  12@  2  25 

Poor  to  good .  1  50@  2  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  2  00©  2  75 

POULTRY— DRESSED— FRESH  KILLED. 
Turkeys,  hens,  average  best,  per  lb 

Mixed  weights,  average  best .  11*4@ 

Young  toms,  average  best .  10'  ' 

Young  toms,  heavy .  10 

Old  toms .  10 

Broilers,  Phila.,  2  to  226  lb  to  pair,  per  lb 

Phila.,  3  lb  to  pair,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  4  lb  to  pair  and  over . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  good  to  choice,  per  lb 

Phila.,  fair  to  good .  13 

Fowls,  State  and^Penn.,  good  to  prime. 

Western,  dry'p'cked.  fancy . 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy... 

Western,  scalded,  fancy . 

Iced,  prime . 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy . 

Western,  fancy . 

Western,  small  and  slips .  15 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  26 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz....  2  25 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  25  @  1  50 
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POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair . 

. . .  50 

@1  00 

13 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

. . .  9 

©  - 

1294 

Chickens,  per  lb . 

9 

©  — 

12*4 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

©  — 

— 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

...  8 

©  9 

17 

Ducks . 

...  50 

©  75 

25 

Geese . •• . 

@1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair . . 

...  25 

©  35 

10*4 

994 

9*4 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 

...4  50 

@7  00 

...2  50 

@3  0J 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  doz.  bunch .  4  00 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunch .  3  00 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  1  00 

Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  25 

Southern,  per  100  bunches .  3  00 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  I  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate .  4  50 

Carrots,  old,  per  bbl .  1  75 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  00 

Celery,  State,  per  doz .  15 

California,  per  doz .  50 

Florida,  per  case .  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  2  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  1  00 

Havana,  per  bbl .  4  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  1  00 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  2  00 

Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket .  1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  1  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  10 

Connecticut,  White,  per  bbl .  3  00 

Connecticut,  Red,  per  bbl .  2  00 

Connecticut,  Yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Orange  County,  W  hite,  per  bag . 3  00 

Orange  County,  Red,  per  bag .  1  00 

Feas,  Savannab,  per  basket .  1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  1  00  @ 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  25  © 

Nearby,  per  bbl .  75  @ 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  60  © 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  1  00  @ 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  per  crate .  1  00  @ 

Green,  per  crate .  1  00  @ 

Squash,  Fia..  White,  per  crate .  1  50  @ 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  2  00  @ 

Havana,  per  carrier .  2  00  © 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  90  @ 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @ 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 16 

Medium,  12  mos . 18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 12 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 11 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 13 

Fine  medium  choice . 15 

Medium  choice . 15 

Quarter . 15 

Fine  average . 12 

Medium  average .  14 

Quarter  average . 14 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16 

Middle  County  Spring . 13 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

Jcskph  Bailkt,  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  is  introducing 
some  new  strawberries.  The  Uncle  Sam  he 
praises  very  highly. 

The  Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co  ,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
is  making  a  lever  harrow  that  will  interest  a 
great  many  farmers  who  are  disposed  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  surface  of  the  ground  thoroughly.  It  Ib 
made  of  steel,  and  the  teeth  may  be  adjusted  to 
any  angle.  A  full  description  may  be  had  of  the 
makers  Address  as  above. 

Last  year,  we  had  an  article  illustrating  the 
method  of  shearing  sheep  by  machinery.  The 
cuts  illustrating  the  machine  were  loaned  us  by 
the  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  160  Huron 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  firm  are  now  manufac¬ 
turing  the  machine,  and  advertising  it  for  sale. 
We  had  several  inquiries  last  year  for  the  address 
of  these  manufacturers.  We  are  glad  to  furnish 
it  now  for  the  benefit  of  ail  concerned. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exobange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  oolumn.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  It  and  watch  it. 


Cow  Peas  for  Sale 

Bridgevllle,  Del. 


-C.  C.  Brown, 


SCRAPS. 

Sulphur  sprinkled  in  the  drill  has  been  used 
successfully  to  prevent  rot  in  sweet  potatoes. 

A  New  York  dealer  recently  displayed  a  sign 
offering  “  Fresh-laid  eggs,  two  days  old.” 

T.  C.  F.— The  Lombardy  poplar  can  be  readily 
grown  from  cuttings,  as  it  roots  easily.  This  is 
a  better  way  than  to  sow  the  seed. 

Where  can  a  pair  of  black  skunks  be  obtained 
for  breeding  purposes  ?  c.  s.  b 

Ans. — Who  have  skunks  for  sale?  The  skunk 
farms  which  were  started  several  years  ago 
seem  to  have  been  given  up. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  new  plan  for 
hog  feeding,  see  page  228,  as  it  was  just  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  My  hogs  will  have  a  Blue  grass 
pasture  to  run  on,  and  where  they  rooted  it  up,  I 
shall  sow  rape  and  sorghum.  A.  s  archer. 

Illinois. 

We  notice  that  a  number  of  the  Experiment 
Stations  are  advocating  the  Soy  bean  as  a  prom¬ 
ising  stock  food.  The  Indiana  Station  has  just 
issued  a  press  bulletin  showing  how  to  cultivate 
th  }  crop.  With  us,  the  Soy  bean  has  not  been  so 
satisfactory  as  the  cow  pea.  The  Soy  bean  seems 
to  require  a  better  soil  and  more  careful  treat¬ 
ment,  while  the  cow  pea  is  a  true  hustler.  The 
c;st  of  seed  of  the  Soybean  is  twice  or  three 
times  that  of  the  cow  pea,  and  in  most  situations, 
especially  on  l'gbter  soil,  we  would  adviBe  the 
cow  pea,  rather  than  the  Soy  bean. 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . • 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . . 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  oomb.  fancy,  per  lb.. 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb . 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 

California,  extracted,  per  lb . 

Southern,  new.  in  bulk,  per  gallon. 


67  ®  70 
.55  @  62 
.40  @  50 
.40  ©  50 
.40  @  50 
.30  @  40 
37  ®  42 
30  ®  35 


il  ®  12 

10  @  11 
7  @  8 

6  @ 

7  ® 

55  @ 


6*4 

8 

60 


)  No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  chimney  made  for 
it. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Writ*  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Mr.  Milkman — The  Acme  Milk  Ticket 

is  printed  only  by  II.  A.  BL4.KHJSbEE,  Hartford,  Ct. 
If  you  don’t  use  them  yet.  send  for  a  sample. 

Jersey  Cow — Fresh,  two  years  old, 

purebred,  $65.  MARTIN.  Grand  Island  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 

None  Better  — W ebb's  Mammoth  Tfight 
Brahmas  and  White  Wyandottes,  bred  for  Eggs  as 
well  as  fancy  points.  Eggs,  $1.59  for  15. 

11.  8.  WEBB.  Hubbard’s  Hill.  Stamford,  Conn. 

Plum  Trees  —  Bradshaw,  Lombard, 

Gueil,  Relne  Claude,  Abundance,  etc..  $S;  extra  size, 
$10  per  100.  Catalogue.  SCIPIOVILLE  NURSERIES, 
ScipiovlUe,  N.  Y. 

Carman  No  3,  S4  per  4-bushel  barrel. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  several  other  kinds.  Dewey, 
the  great  cropper,  $2  per  bushel.  Wholesale  list  free. 
GEO.  A.  BONNKLL,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Civil  Service  Examination. 


,ON 


HAND 

IS  PRONOUNCED 
HIE  IDEAL 

n  «Al- 


An  open  competitive  examination  will  be  held  in 
various  cities  throuehout  the  State  on  May  27,  1899, 
for  the  position  of  Milk  Expert  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture:  Salary,  $720  per  annum. 

Intending  competitors  must  file  applications  in 
the  office  of  the  Commission  on  or  befo  e  May  22. 
For  application  blank  and  detailed  circular,  address 
the  Secretary  New  York  Civil  Service  Commission, 
A'bauy,  N.  Y. 

JEI/LIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Rank. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

SE0.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  I’KODUCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 

HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEOETtBLES 

Lambs,  Calves,  Choice  Broilers.  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples,  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


Fn  UCIAIITT  1*0  liberty  street, 

■  III  ntnllly  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation*. 


12 II  PU  Q  Revolvers,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 
UUliO  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


?  Vours  tor  Health;  green  mountain 

V  '  jL  I  Quickly  heals  cuts  and  sores.  Postpaid  fot 

•  WHEATLET  is  the  ideal  breakfast  food— it  •  silver  or  stamps,  with  valuab’e  samples 


Stick 

Salve 


thasa  delicious  taste,  feeds  the  brain,  strength-  A 

one  4ha  mncrloQ  anH  hflrdpnc  thP  hones. 


ens  the  muscles  and  hardens  the  bones. 

J  Best  for  adults  and  children— best  for  the 
P  strong  and  the  weak— best  for  the  well  and  the 
v  sick. 

•  WHEATLET  booklet,  full  to  the  brim  with 
A  healthful  facts,  mailed  free. 

W  If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his 

•  name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are 
P  supplied. 

J*  W1  THE  GENUINE  MADE  ONLY  BY  THE  ^ 

A  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  L0CKP0RT,  N.  Y.  J 


Farm  and  Family  Supply  case.  F. 
53  Tenth  Street.  Detroit,  Mich. 


for  25  cents 
s  from  our 
F.  INGRAM  &  CO., 


Southern  Spring . 12*4@13 

Burry  and  defective . 9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 14  ©15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective  .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @i7 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

Territory,  fine  choice . 14  @16 

Fine  average:  . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 14  @15 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beeswax,  per  lb .  26  ®  27*4 

Maple  Sugar,  tubs,  new,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Maple  Syrup,  new,  per  gallon .  85  @100 

PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 16  50  @17  00 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  75  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 15  50  @16  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton....  15  25  @18  00 

8harps,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  25 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  00  @  — 

Cake . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 21  00  @  — 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  105  ©  1  15 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  87 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  average  supply  last  week  was  24.763 
cans  of  milk,  168  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  675  cans 
of  cream.  The  Milk  Exchange  price  since  April  1  has 
been  2*4  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 

work.  Cloth . $1 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 
We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  he  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  Ihe  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York- 
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BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  (St.  An¬ 
thony  Park)  issues  bulletin  No.  61,  which  is  a 
thick  volume  of  nearly  300  pages,  describing  and 
picturing  the  butterflies  and  moths  injurious  to 
our  fruit-producing  plants.  This  is  a  complete 
and  interesting  volume,  valuable  because  it 
brings  into  one  pamphlet  much  information 
that  is  usually  scattered  through  a  number  of 
volumes. 

The  Rhode  Island  Station  (Kingston)  is  issu¬ 
ing,  among  other  bulletins,  a  series  on  the 
Utilization  of  Waste  Products  and  Was'e 
Places.  Bulletin  50  is  part  first  of  this 
series,  and  deals  with  the  nitrogen  prob" 
lem,  discussing  the  need  of  increasing  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  nitrogen,  both  for  feeding  plants  and 
animals,  in  waste  places,  chiefly  along  the  sea- 
coast.  Bulletin  51  goes  on  with  the  problem  in 
describing  the  clam  and  the  cultivation  of  tidal 
mud  flits.  To  farmers  living  in  the  interior, 
these  bulletins  will  be  chiefly  interesting  as  valu¬ 
able  studies  on  an  important  question.  To  those 
livlrg  on  or  near  the  seacoast  they  will  be  of 
great  practical  value  as  indicating  how  wealth 
mav  be  dug  out  of  the  most  unpromising  places. 

Green  Corn  Under  Glass.— Bulletin  60  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station  (Durham) 
details  experiments  in  the  growing  of  8*eetcorn 
under  glass.  Forcing  of  sweet  corn  is  practi¬ 
cally  unknown,  yet,  as  shown  by  these  experi¬ 
ments,  it  is  a  crop  easily  handled  under  such 
conditions.  The  corn  was  grown  in  a  vegetable 
house;  the  conditions  required  are  practically 
the  same  as  for  forcing  tomatoes,  melons,  etc. — 
a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than  60  degrees, 
and  10  degrees  or  more  higher  during  the  day. 
To  be  remunerative,  the  crop  should  be  on  the 
market  before  July,  at  which  time  the  southern 
product  begins  to  arrive.  The  corn  is  started  in 
pots,  repotted  once,  and  then  moved  into  the 
bed.  Suckers  should  be  pruned  out.  The  corn 
Bhould  be  planted  in  rows  18  inchee  apart  and 
nine  inches  apart  in  the  ro  w.  The  only  pests  to 
contend  with  are  rats  and  mice  ;  both  persist  in 
digging  out  the  seed,  and  the  rats  attack  the  ma¬ 
ture  corn.  Any  varieties  successfully  grown  in 
the  garden  appear  to  do  well  under  glass. 

Persimmons.  —  The  University  of  Tennessee 
(Knoxville)  issues  a  very  interesting  bulletin  on 
the  subject  of  persimmons.  The  Japan  persim¬ 
mon  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  of  late 
years,  and  it  will  be  found,  on  studying  these 
fruits,  that  a  good  many  people  are  also  in¬ 
terested  in  the  American  persimmon.  This  is  a 
widely  distributed  native  fruit  throughout  the 
southern  and  western  States.  It  thrives  best  in 
a  warm  climate,  but  we  have  met  with  several 
large  trees  on  the  Jersey  coast,  within  30  miles 
of  New  York  City,  the  fruit  varying  in  quality  cn 
different  trees.  There  are  a  good  many  improved 
varieties,  the  bulletin  describing  1 1  named  Ameri¬ 
can  varieties.  They  vary  in  sir.*,  and  In  sweet¬ 
ness  and  flavor.  Tne  tree  requires  a  light,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  while  it  does  not  demand  a 
large  supply  of  nitrogenous  matter,  a  liberal  al¬ 
lowance  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  produce  the  best  results.  Those  engaged 
in  commercial  persimmon  culture,  will  find  it 
just  as  important  to  use  commercial  fertilizers 
as  in  the  production  of  any  other  fruit. 

Quoting  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station,  it  is  stated  that  the  fruits 
of  early-ripening  varieties  have  sold  for  from 
16  to  $8  per  bushel  in  large  cities.  One  Indiana 
man  reports  that  the  persimmon  pays  him 
better  than  any  other  fruit.  The  trees  bear  an¬ 
nual  crops,  which  find  ready  market  in  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  12-pint  case, 
shipped  by  express.  As  high  as  $2  have  been  re' 
ceived  for  special  cases.  15  to  25  gallons  are  an 
average  yield  per  annum  of  a  well-grown  tree. 
The  Japan  persimmon  or  Kaki,  has  been  varied 
greatly  by  cultivation.  Persimmon  seed  does 
not  fully  reproduce  the  characteristics  of  its 
parent,  hence  seedlings  vary  greatly.  Tne  Kaki 
is  largely  cultivated  in  Florida,  Texas  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  largest  orchard  known  in  this  country 
being  in  Texas,  the  plantation  containing  2,000 
trees.  In  propagating,  the  seeds  are  used  only 
to  create  new  varieties,  owing  to  their  variation. 
In  perpetuating  any  one  variety,  buddin  g  is  some¬ 
times  employed,  but  this  method  is  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  grafting,  cleft  and  splice  grafting 
being  most  satisfactory.  As  to  the  food  value  of 
tne  persimmon,  it  is  richer  in  sugar  by  more 
than  six  per  cent,  than  apples,  cherries,  straw¬ 
berries  or  oranges.  It  is,  also,  far  richer  In  fats 
and  carbohydrates;  for  example,  an  average  of 
seven  analyses  of  apples,  gives  16.73  per  cent  of 
fats  and  carbohydrates,  whereas  an  average  of 
eight  analyses  of  persimmons,  gives  them  29.95 
per  cent.  Tne  wild  persimmon  contains  more 
sugar  than  the  cultivated  fruit,  and  nearly  13 
per  cent  more  dry  matter,  but  the  cultivated 
fruit  is  richer  in  protein.  The  sugar  of  the  per¬ 
simmon  is  what  is  known  as  glucose,  not  cane 
sugar. 

Fertilizer  Reports  from  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.— These  are  always  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting.  The  Connecticut  people  under¬ 
stand  the  fertilizer  problem  pretty  well,  and  the 
Station  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  discussing 
fertilizer  problems.  We  are  told  this  year  that 
cotton  seed  meal  gives  the  cheapest  form  of 
quickly-available  organic  nitrogen.  The  average 
cost  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  Connecticut  has  been 
$21  50  per  ton,  and  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  has 
averaged  7.44,  making  an  average  cost  of  11*4 
cents  per  pound.  The  nitrogen  in  dried  blood  has 
coBt  considerably  more,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Castor  pomace,  which  is  preferred  by  many 
tobacco  grower*.  We  have  heard  orange  grower- 


in  Florida  say  that  the  Castor  pomace  gives  a 
better  qualily  to  fruit  than  cotton-seed  meal. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Connecticut  farmers  are 
scouring  the  earth  after  fertilizing  material. 
Immense  quantities  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cot¬ 
ton-hull  ashes  are  used,  chiefly  by  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers.  Cotton  hulls  at  the  South  are  burned  for 
fuel  in  the  oil  factory,  and  the  ashes,  which  con¬ 
tain  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  potash,  are  sent 
north  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  In  47  of  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  these  ashes  analyzed  in  Connecticut,  the 
average  per  cent  of  potash  was  23.3.  Another 
new  fertilizing  substance  is  corn-cob  ashes  from 
Kansas.  These  corn-cob  ashes  contain  over  21 
percent  of  soluble  potash,  and  over  three  per 
cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid.  These  corn¬ 
cob  ashes  are  said  to  be  procurable  in  large 
quantities  in  Kansas  and  neighboring  States, 
and  a  profitable  business  might  be  worked  up  in 
collecting  them.  Several  fertilizer  dealers  are 
importing  ground  sheep  manure  from  the  W  -st, 
and  mixing  it  with  chemicals  to  form  a  higb- 
grade  fertilizer.  Castor  pomace  is  the  ground 
cake  of  Castor  beans,  from  which  the  Castor 
oil  has  been  pressed.  The  pomace  is  quite 
poisonous  to  animals,  but  the  nitrogen  con¬ 
tained  in  it  is  quickly  available  to  plants.  Street 
sweepings  taken  from  the  asphalt  pavements  in 
Hirtford,  were  found  to  contain  over  two  thirds 
of  sand  and  soil,  and  14  per  cent  of  water,  with 
hardly  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  enough  to 
pay  for  handling.  Another  substance  sampled 
by  the  Station  is  ground  weed  seed  left  from  the 
cleaning  of  grain.  This  contains  2.75  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  1.16  of  phosphoric  acid  and  87  of  one 
per  cent  of  potash. 

It  appears  that  the  prices  charged  for  wood 
ashes  in  Connecticut  have  been  steadily  declin¬ 
ing.  Last  year,  the  average  cost  of  ashes  con¬ 
taining  5 !4  per  cent  of  potash  was  $9.82  per  ton. 


A  ton  cf  unleached  wood  ashes,  calculated  from 
the  average  nine  samples,  contains  732  pounds  of 
lime,  111  pounds  of  potash,  and  30  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  Station  allows  five  cents  per 
pound  each  for  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
which  makes  the  limecost  38 cents  for  100 pounds. 
Dr.  Jenkins  says  that  the  lime  in  the  ashes  is 
often  their  most  valuable  ingredient  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes.  Two  samples  of  lime-kiln  ashes 
contained  from  31  to  40  per  cent  of  lime,  and  an 
average  of  slightly  over  one  per  cent  of  potash, 
which  made  the  lime  cost  48  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Bulletin  54  of  the  W-;st  Virginia  Station  (Mor¬ 
gantown)  is  entitled  Nursery  Hints,  and  Prof.  L. 
C.  Corbett  gives  some  very  practical  and  simple 
directions  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
nursery  stock.  A  good  mmy  of  our  station 
people  seem  tc  have  an  idea  that  the  farmer  ought 
to  know  the  common,  simple  practices  of  nur¬ 
serymen.  This  bulletin  gives  just  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  beginner  or  the  unstudied  man 
ought  to  have.  It  tells  us  just  what  a  graft,  a 
sc  on,  and  a  cutting  are  supposed  to  be,  and  just 
how  they  ought  to  be  manipulated  for  getting 
tne  most  out  of  them.  This  may  be  called  a  nur¬ 
sery  primer,  and  the  work  is  well  done,  for  any¬ 
body  can  understand  what  the  author  is  talking 
about. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  sends  us 
a  pamphlet  containing  an  address  on  the  Cheviot 
sheep,  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Cheviot  Sheep  Society.  This  breed 
of  sheep  originated  in  Scotland,  and  seems  to 
have  qualities  which  are  well  adapted  to  many 
sections  of  our  country.  It  is  a  combination  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool  sheep,  and  thrives  best  on  uplands. 
The  ideal  Cheviot  is  a  hustler,  earning  his  living 
and  making  himself  comfortible  under  very  try¬ 
ing  circumstances. 


Canine  Distemper.— This  is  the  title  of  a  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
(Blacksburg).  It  gives  a  history  of  the  disease, 
its  cause,  symptoms  and  treatment.  The  obj°ct 
of  the  treatment  is  to  try  to  destroy  the  con¬ 
tagious  agent,  thus  removing  the  cause,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  unpleasant  symptoms  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  relieve  the  catarrh  of  the  various  organs, 
and  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Calo¬ 
mel,  carbolic  acid,  and  a  five-per-cent  solution 
of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  are  used.  De¬ 
tailed  treatments  are  given  for  the  ocular  com¬ 
plications,  the  lesions  localized  in  the  digestive 
apparatus,  the  nervous  symptoms  and  the  fever. 

Tue  Vermont  Experiment  Station  (Burlington) 
sends  out  a  circular  on  the  so-called  new  method 
of  raising  cream.  As  we  have  often  stated,  this 
method  consists  in  adding  to  the  milk  an  equal 
or  a  greater  bulk  of  water,  and  letting  the  mix¬ 
ture  stand  for  two  hours  or  more.  It  is  then 
skimmed  by  drawing  off  the  skim-milk  at  the 
bottom.  No  matter  what  extravagant  claims 
are  made  by  the  agents,  this  process  is  less 
efficient  than  the  centrifugal  separator,  and  no 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  shallow  pan.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  easier  and  simpler  than  some  of  the 
old-time  methods  of  cream  raising,  but  it  can¬ 
not  compare  with  a  good  centrifugal  separator. 

Tns  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
Bulletin  16,  which  is  a  pamphlet  discussing  the 
grazing  problems  in  the  Southwest.  On  the  dry 
plains  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  less 
than  30  years  ago,  4, COO, 000  buffaloes,  and  count¬ 
less  wild  horses  roamed  unrestricted.  It  is  now 
given  up  to  stock  feeding,  but  even  on  this  wild 
plain,  stockmen  are  finding  it  necessary  to  use 
cultivated  plants,  and  even  ensilage  to  help  out 
the  natural  pastures.  This  pamphlet  describes, 
in  an  interesting  way,  what  is  being  done  to  im¬ 
prove  these  ranches. 
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God  Rest  Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen  ’ 

A  story  by  STEPHEN  CRANE 

In  which  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Eclipse  starts  off  his  war  correspondent,  “Little 
Nell,”  with  the  cablegram: 

“  Take  Tug.  Go  Find  Cercera's  Fleet” 

Little  Nell  sets  out  on  the  Johnson,  “a  harbor 
tug  with  no  architectural  intention  of  parading 
the  high  seas,”  wondering  how,  if  he  finds  the 
cruisers,  he  is  going  “  to  lose  them  again.” 

His  remarkable  experiences  on  the  Johnson  and 
at  Santiago,  where  “  he  takes  his  mackintosh  and 
invades  Cuba,”  are  told  in  this  week’s  number  of 
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THE  NAVY  AS  A  CAREER 

By  Robley  D.  Evans,  Captain  U.  S.  Navy — otherwise  known 
as  “  Fighting  Bob”  Evans.  A  full-page  article  for  young  men. 

American  Kings  and  Their  Kingdoms 
FREDERICK  WEYERHAEUSER 


“The  Pine  King 


By  H .  B.  CURRY 


The  wealthiest  and  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  Lumbermen. 

His  story  is  an  incentive  to  young  men.  See  this  week’s  Post. 

To  be  had  of  All  Newsmen  at  5  Cents  the  Copy 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Humorous. 

“  Why  is  there  always  a  bird  on  silver 
money,  Mr.  Brown  ?  ”  “  Merely  a  gentle 
reminder  of  how  money  flies.” — N.  Y. 

Hines. 

It  was  an  Irish  surgeon  who  remarked 
that  “the  man  who  has  lost  his  finger 
makes  more  noise  about  it  than  the  man 
who  has  lost  his  head.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  have  much  to  say 
about  domestic  affairs.”  “You  are  mis¬ 
taken,  Sir.  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say, 
but  I  never  get  a  chance  to  say  it.” — 
Richmond  Dispatch, 

He  :  “I  have  read  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  was  woman  who  owned  the 
trousers.”  She:  “And  now  she  owns 
the  man  who  owns  the  trousers.” — 

Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

“  Now,  Miss  Ethel,  remember  you 
premised  to  answer  truthfully  any 
question  I  might  ask  ycu  ”  “Yes.” 
“  ITow  many  birthdays  have  you  had  ?  ” 
“  One.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

“  Has  the  widow  given  you  any  en¬ 
couragement,  Raymond?”  “  Well,  yes. 
When  I  asked  her  how  long  her  husband 
had  been  dead,  she  said  he  had  been 
dead  just  about  long  enough. 

Spats  :  “  Do  you  think  the  Cubans 
really  know  what  they  want  ?  ”  Spin- 
nagle  :  “  Yes  ;  but  it’s  against  their 

policy  to  tell  us,  for  fear  we’d  give  it  to 
them  and  spoil  their  tun.'1'1— Philadelphia 
North  American. 
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GETS  A  CLEAN  SHAVE  when  the  Deering  Ideal  Mower 
goes  over  It.  The  Deering  Ideal  cuts— it  doesn’t  pull.  The 
cutting  mechanism  of  the  Deering  Ideal  Mower  is  perfect.  The 
cutter  bar  is  made  from  high-quality  tempered  steel;  the  knife 
sections  from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  and  with  the  serrated 
ledger  plates,  a  perfect  shear  cut  is  insured.  The  Deering  Ideal 
pitman  will  please  you.  The  question  of  broken  knife-heads  and  pit¬ 
mans  is  done  away  with.  An  adjustable  thread,  for  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  pitman,  keeps  the  knife  always  in  perfect  register. 

Deering  Ideal  Mowers  are  built  to  satisfy  the  most  critical  demands. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 
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MONEY  SAVED  /S  MONEY  EARNED - 

If  you  buy  an  article  of  the  proper  quality  you  immediately  cut  off  the 
expense  of  repair.  To  save  repair  saves  money.  To  save  money  earns 
money.  You  stop  all  expense  of  repair  when  you  buy  a  set  of 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS . 

They  neither  break  down.  warp.  rot.  get  loose  or  slied  the  tire  and 
last  indefinitely.  Made  to  fit  any  skein,  any  height,  any  width  of  tire. 
Send  for  free  iliust’d  catalogueof  these  and  our  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


WE 

SELL 


DIRECT 

TO  THE  V  SEP. 

FPE/GffT  PPEPi/LJt 


Poa 

Special 

Prices. 


Write  Direct  To  29  BOND  St 

Castree  l  Shaw  C^Mk0 


A  Good  Planter 


should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds. 

Field.  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 

Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,  etc. 


It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  chocks  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
home  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 


THE  ECLIPSE 

CORN  PLANTER  AND 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong¬ 
ly  built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  &c. 

THE  BELCHER  &.  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.( 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Elocutionist  ( beginning  to  recite 
Longfellow’s  famous  pcem):  “  Listen, 
my  children,  and  you  shall  hear  of  the 
midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere - ”  Im¬ 

patient  Auditor:  “What  make  of  bicy¬ 
cle  did  he  use  ?  ” — Tit-Bits. 

“  Aim  high,”  cried  the  clerical  visitor, 
as  he  endeavored  to  rouse  the  moral  am¬ 
bition  of  the  bright-faced  Sunday-school 
lads  and  lassies  before  him  ;  “  aim  high !” 
“  Not  much,”  interrupted  a  small  hoy  on 
the  front  bench  ;  “  that’s  what  th’  Span¬ 
iards  did,  an’  see  what  happened  to 
them.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“  When  Bilford  went  West  he  told  me 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  down  and 
pulled  himself  together  he  would  wrHe 
to  me,  but  I  have  never  heard  from  him.” 
“  Bilford  was  blown  up  in  an  explosion 
of  dynamite  three  months  ago.  He  may 
have  settled  down,  but  I  don’t  believe 
he  has  pulled  himself  together  yet.” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Miss  Gusbinoton  ( to  young  widow, 
whose  husband  has  left  a  large  fortune): 
“That  is  the  fourteenth  mourning^ccs- 
tume  I  have  seen  you  wear  in  three 
days,  and  each  lovelier  and  more  be¬ 
coming  than  the  other.”  Young  Widow  : 
“  Oh,  my  dear,  I  have  40  !  But  such  a 
bother  they  were  to  have  made.  At  one 
time  I  almost  wished  that  poor,  dear 
Samuel  hadn’t  died  !  ” — Credit  Lost. 

“  Now,  boys,  I  have  a  few  questions 
in  fractions  to  ask,”  said  the  teacher. 
“  Suppose  I  have  a  piece  of  beefsteak 
and  cut  it  into  16  pieces,  what  would 
those  pieces  be  called  ?  ”  “  Sixteenths,’ 
answered  one  boy,  after  meditating  a 
moment.  “  Very  good.  And  when  the 
sixteenths  were  cut  in  half,  what  would 
they  be  ?  ”  There  was  silence  in  the 
class ;  but  presently  a  little  boy  at  the 
foot  put  up  his  hand.  “  Do  you  know, 
Johnny  ?  ”  “  Hash  !  ”  answered  Johnny, 
confidently. — Credit  Lost. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BES1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealert 
•mfits.  la  a se  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  sarprlse  yoa.  Write  for  Sample* 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


Hgjjk 

of  °'lr  new  Success  Fence  Katchet 
\gat5wBw  which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  In  posts;  attaohes 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  LEESBURG,  OHIO. 
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Creosote  Farm  and  Fence  Paint. 

A  good  paint  for  common  purposes;  looks  well  and  wears  well. 

Not  as  fine  as  high  cost  paints,  but  fine  enough  for  common  work,  and  costs  only  50c.  a 
gallon  in  bulk,  It  is  made  with  pure  pigments  and  Creosote:  "Wood  treated  with 
Creosoteis  not  subject  to  dry  rot  Or  other  decay. ’’  —Century  Dictionary.  Send  for  color 
card.  Active  agents  wanted.  SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mfr,,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
.All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  OATALOOUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


Joliet.  Illinois 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MA 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “8tande 
tip.”  Cannot 8ag. 

Get  hie  newest al  ogue.  It 
telle  all  about  The  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

W.  J.  ADAM, 


IF  YOUR  COAT  FADES 

ou  bought  the  wrong  kind.  If  your  wire  fence 
‘looks  like  a  fish  net,  ’  ’  you  dicin’  t  buy  The  Psige, 
r  else  your  posts  have  given  away.  ..... 

»HJK  WO  V  KN  W I  UK  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


A  Farm  Fence  of  Special  Merit. 


The  cut  shown  herewith  is  1  hat  of  the  Advance 
Woven  Wire  Fence,  manufactured  by  the  Company 
of  the  same  name,  at  Peoria,  11'.  It  combines  in  a 
high  degree  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  farm  fence. 
It  is  strong,  handsome,  harmless  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  sold  makes  it  reasonable  in  price.  These 
people  sell  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  farmer 
at  practically  wholesale  prices.  They  do  not  allow 
the  dealer  to  handle  It  at  all,  but  give  you  all  the 
profit  he  would  make  on  its  sale.  If  you  need  fenc¬ 
ing,  write  them  for  prices,  circulars,  etc.  Address 
as  follows:  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO, 

5304  Old  Street,  Peoria,  Ill 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(When  thm  Pomtm  Ghrm  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  Ns 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts . 

We  can  give  you  valuable  Information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


$1.50 The  “Dewey”  m 

beats  them  all.  Shipped  to  any 
point  on  receipt  of  price.  J.  A.  MITCHKLL, 
16  Tecomaeh  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 


CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE] 

Builds  100  RODS  of  strongest  fenoe  a  day,  27  to 
60  inches  high.  7  to  12  cables.  TEasy  to  Build 
and  Cheap.]  Thousands  in  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prioes.  Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MJCH. 

Waukegan,  Ill.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'  (  Toronto, Can.  Melbourne, Australia. 
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Necessity 

described  as  the  mother 
of  invention, 
accounts  for  the 
birth  of 

THE  LAMB 
FENCE . 

If  you  havotried  others, 
you  realize  the  neces- 
sityand  wo  can  tell  you 
about  the  invention. 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co..  Adrian ,  Mich. 


THE 


DOUBLE  STRAND 

in  this  fence  means  double  strength- 
greater  durability.  The  tie  wires  of 
the  ltaudall  Double  Strand 
Woven  Steel  Wire  Fenee  are  braid¬ 
ed  in  und  can  never  slip.  The  braid 
allows  expansion  and  contraction— 
keepsthe  fence  always  taut.  A  perfect, 
la-ling  fence  at  moderate  cost.  All  widths 
for  all  purposes.  Write  for  illus.  circular. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO.,  LE  ROY,  N.Y. 
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PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


Meets  all  the  wants  of  the  man  who  needs  a  reliable  and  durable 
fence.  Made  of  just  the  right  weight  of  wire ;  takes  up  all  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction;  does  not  sag  and  properly  constructed  will 
last  indefinitely.  It  makes  friends  wherever  introduced.  We  want 
a  reliable  agent  in  your  locality.  First  order  secures  township 
agency.  Write  at  once.  Circulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  15  Penn.  Av. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Osgood  s  Scales  are  U.  S.  Standard.  Surest  scales 
made.  Safest  kind  by  which  to  sell  or  buy.  Askyonr 
hardware  or  implement  dealer  for  an  Osgood  cata¬ 
logue.  Send  for  our  Speclul  Offer. 

Osgood  Scale  t'o.  10H Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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THE  HEN  AS  A  MANUFACTURER. 

HER  WONDERFUL  EGO  PRODUCT. 

Possibilities  of  the  Grain  Crop. 

Mrs.  Biddy  Layman. — In  these  days  of  trusts 
and  corporations,  and  when  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  have  half  a  billion  of  capital  advanced  in  a  single 
week,  the  manufacturers  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
the  very  salt  of  the  earth.  Their  figures  are  large, 
but  we  wish  to  introduce  a  humble  little  friend,  who 
“lays”  over  them  as  a  manufacturer,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Mrs.  Biddy  Layman  is  a  philosopher,  a 
poet,  a  chemist,  a  manufacturer,  and  an  all-’round 
good  citizen.  Our  manufacturers  think  they  are  doing 
a  great  thing  when  they  take  from  the  earth  crude 
iron  ore,  and  crude  copper,  or  other  minerals ;  when 
they  go  into  the  forest,  and  cut  down  the  trees,  and 
with  these  materials, 
fashion  the  articles  that 
make  society  warm  and 
comfortable.  They 
never  create  anything, 
however  ;  they  are  mere 
handlers.  Their  work 
stops  short  of  adding 
the  vital  forces  of  life, 
or  of  creating  food  with 
which  to  nourish  these 
forces.  Mrs.  Biddy  Lay¬ 
man  excels  them  both 
in  the  care  and  quality 
of  her  work,  also  in  its 
extent.  She  will  take  a 
bug,  a  weed  seed,  a  few 
blades  of  grass,  a  piece 
of  oyster  shell,  a  few 
scraps  of  food  that 
humans  have  thrown 
away,  and  in  24  hours, 
turn  them  into  that 
most  marvelous  of  all 
creations,  an  egg.  It  is 
marvelous,  because  it 
contains  not  only  a 
balanced  ration  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  but  it  also 
contains  life,  the  won¬ 
derful  forces  of  hered¬ 
ity;  all  these  are  packed 
within  its  perfect  shell, 
and  all  created  and  put 
together  by  our  indus¬ 
trious  little  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  hen. 


of  the  city.  In  other  words,  the  hen  is  laying  some 
of  the  great  buildings,  and  some  of  the  marvelous 
monuments  of  industry  that  shall  live  for  coming 
generations  to  admire  and  attempt  to  copy. 

Her  Big'  Job. — But  what  is  the  extent  of  the  hen’s 
job  ?  Most  creators  that  perform  delicate  work  of 
this  character,  do  but  little  of  it.  As  a  rule,  genius 
is  not  coupled  with  extensive  product.  Let  us  see 
about  this,  in  connection  with  the  hen.  The  picture 
on  this  page  shows  one  of  our  own  black  hens,  be¬ 
tween  a  bag  containing  the  grain  food  for  one  year, 
and  a  basket  containing  one  year’s  work  The  hen 
weighs  about  five  pounds,  but  the  bag  contains  60 
pounds  of  a  grain  mixture.  The  basket  contains  140 
eggs,  the  total  weight  being  20  pounds.  In  other 
words,  this  5-pound  hen  consumes,  on  the  average, 
one-sixth  of  a  pound  of  grain  per  day,  during  the 


She  Lays  Cities.— 

We  seldom  stop  to  think 
what  an  egg  represents. 

Think  of  our  little 

friend,  gathering,  mixing  and  putting  together  in  or¬ 
ganic  form,  650  grains  of  water,  125  grains  of  fat,  108 
grains  of  lime,  80  grains  of  albumen,  26  grains  of 
sugar,  and  10  grains  of  ash.  Hold  up  an  egg,  and  ex¬ 
amine  it  critically,  by  the  side  of  a  modern  watch,  or 
by  the  side  of  some  marvelous  bit  of  machinery,  and 
if  you  are  honest,  you  must  admit  that  the  hen  has 
excelled  them  all,  not,  perhaps,  in  inventive  genius, 
for  the  first  hen  laid  eggs,  perhaps,  as  well  as  our 
modern  birds.  There  is  no  animal  mixture  under  the 
sun  so  intricate,  so  compact,  so  full  of  power  and 
force  as  the  egg.  Go  through  New  York  City  at  din¬ 
ner-time,  and  you  will  find  thousands  of  working  men 
eating  egg  sandwiches  for  their  dinner.  Fried  eggs 
between  two  pieces  of  bread  and  butter  provide  a 
large  share  of  the  motive  power  that  is  raising  the 
buildings  in  our  modern  Gotham,  paving  the  streets, 
erecting  palaces,  and  adding  to  the  pride  and  wealth 


THE  FUEL,  THE  ENGINE  AND  THE  PRODUCT.  Fig.  142 


year.  She  turned  that  grain  into  20  pounds  of  eggs, 
besides  making  a  fair  growth  of  flesh  and  feathers, 
and  leaving  fertilizer  enough  to  produce  one  bushel 
or  60  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Starting  from  the  shell  with  1%  bushel  of  wheat, 
the  pullet  will  grow  to  henhood,  lay  her  140  eggs,  and 
present  her  owner  with  a  five-pound  carcass  of  the 
most  nourishing  meat  to  be  obtained.  With  this  rec¬ 
ord,  it  is  time  for  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  hog 
either  to  hang  their  heads  in  shame,  or  retire  to  some 
quiet  country,  and  go  into  training  for  a  better  rec¬ 
ord.  I  have  said  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  will  feed  a 
hen  for  one  year,  with  what  bugs  she  can  scratch  and 
what  worms  she  can  dig  out  of  the  ground,  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  inclosure.  If  we  are  prepared  to  feed  clover 
or  Alfalfa  in  connection  with  the  wheat,  or  if  we  will 
let  the  hen  run  at  pasture,  and  give  her  a  chance  to 
graze,  she  will  save  for  us,  at  least,  one  peck  of  the 


wheat.  But  take  the  record  as  it  stands,  and  suppose 
that  every  American  hen  can  do  as  well  as  ours.  A 
record  of  140  eggs  is  called  a  poor  one  by  many  of  our 
experts,  but  let  us  take  that  as  an  average. 

Hens  and  Wheat. — Here  we  are  bragging  about 
our  great  grain  crop,  and  how  we  are  feeding  the 
world  on  bread  and  meat.  Last  year,  this  country 
produced  530,149,168  bushels  of  wheat.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  wheat  was  fed  entirely  to  hens,  and  that  the 
hens  did  as  well  as  our  hens  have  done.  Do  you  re¬ 
alize  how  many  eggs  that  would  make  ?  It  would 
represent  74,229,883,520.  The  average  export  value  of 
eggs  in  New  York,  last  year,  was  a  trifle  over  16  cents 
per  dozm.  They  are  worth  more  than  that  with  us  ; 
but  take  that  average  value.  The  eggs  produced  from 
the  wheat,  on  this  basis,  would  be  worth  the  enormous 
sum  of  $954,268  502  40.  As  sold  for  food,  this  wheat 

was  worth  $428,547,121  ; 
in  other  words,  our 
little  friend  the  hen, 
would  turn  the  wheat 
into  a  manufactured 
product,  which  would 
more  than  double  its 
value.  Last  year,  we 
produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  1,902,967,933  bush¬ 
els  of  corn.  It  is  said 
that  injurious  insects 
destroyed  over  $100,000,- 
000  worth  of  crops  last 
year.  If  these  bugs 
could  have  been  fed  to 
hens,  in  connection  with 
the  corn  and  the  wheat, 
with  what  grass  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to 
waste,  our  estimate  is 
that  the  2,433,117,101 
bushels  of  corn  and 
wheat  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  $4,379,610,781  80 
worth  of  eggs.  We 
never  want  to  hear  an¬ 
other  word  said  against 
the  possibilities  of  the 
little  hen  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  in  the  face  of 
these  figures. 

Great  Figures. — 
Why,  do  you  understand 
that  all  the  railroads  in 
this  country,  from 
Maine  to  California, 
have  a  capital  stock  of 
only  $5,453,783,398  ?  Our 
little  hen  could  handle 
the  corn  and  wheat  of 
the  country,  so  as  nearly  to  buy  half  the  railroads  of 
the  country  in  one  year  !  The  gold  and  silver  ques¬ 
tions  have  stirred  up  the  world  for  a  number  of  cen¬ 
turies.  The  experts  tell  us  that  there  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  entire  world,  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  or  from  1492  to  1898,  $9,220,725,400  worth  of 
gold.  Our  little  friend,  the  American  hen,  will  take 
the  wheat  and  the  corn  and  the  bugs  of  one  season, 
and  buy  more  than  half  the  gold  product  of  the  world 
for  over  400  years  In  the  same  405  years,  the  world 
has  produced  $10,793  437,100  of  silver.  Give  the  Amer¬ 
ican  hen,  in  addition  to  the  corn  and  wheat,  the  698,- 
767,809  bushels  of  oats,  the  66,685.127  bushels  of  barley, 
and  grind  up  for  her,  the  scrub  horses,  mules,  cows 
and  other  cattle  that  are  at  present  running  their 
owners  in  debt,  and  in  three  years,  she  would  buy  for 
Uncle  Sam,  all  the  gold  and  the  silver  that  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  earth’s  surface,  since  Columbus  sa  led 
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across  the  briny  ocean.  Why,  the  total  exports  of  all 
manufactures  for  1898,  amounted  to  only  $290,679,354. 
The  little  American  hen  will  take  the  American  hugs 
and  the  American  oat  crop  and  pay  for  all  these  ex¬ 
ports,  and  have  enough  left  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all 
teachers  in  the  country,  buy  the  Philippine  Islands, 
pay  for  all  the  gold  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  America, 
and  have  nearly  enough  left  to  pay  every  pension  for 
1898.  All  hail  the  American  hen  !  She  is  the  greatest 
manufacturer  on  the  earth’s  surface  1  Let  the  cow, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  mule,  and 
their  higher  brother,  the  man,  take  a  hack  seat,  and 
take  off  their  hats  every  time  they  hear  the  hen  cackle, 
and  pass  with  reverent  step,  the  hen  s  nest.  b.  w.  c. 

PERPETUAL  FRUITING  FOR  STRAWBERRIES 

In  raising  strawberries,  my  experience  has  been  enly  with 
matted  rows  which,  under  irrigation,  generally  produce  large 
yields.  With  persistent  and  thorough  hand  weeding,  I  have  kept 
one  five-acre  field  in  constant  fruiting  for  five  crops,  without 
renewal.  As  to  how  many  years  a  single  stool  may  bear,  I  have 
failed  to  observe,  and  would  like  to  know  from  those  who  have 
cultivated  in  hills.  I  am  now  starting  a  field  to  be  cultivated  in 
hills,  hoping  to  get  a  higher  grade  of  berries,  but  if  no  new  plants 
are  allowed  to  set  between  the  hills,  the  bearing  life  of  the  hills 
becomes  a  very  important  point,  about  which  I  would  like  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  thought  that,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  best  to  fruit  in  the  hills  for  one  or  two  crops,  and  then  allow 
the  plants  to  renew  themselves  in  matted  rows  for  a  crop  or  two. 
Land  is  very  high-priced  here,  and  we  can  hardly  afford  to  plow 
up  a  field  every  second  year.  A.  h.  r. 

Denver,  Col. 

The  life  of  the  strawberry  plant  might,  no  doubt, 
he  indefinitely  prolonged,  provided  the  proper  methods 
of  culture  were  practiced,  including  thorough  Winter 
protection.  Prof.  Goff,  of  this  Station,  has  shown, 
as  a  result  of  close  study  of  the  strawberry  plant,  that 
it  is  not  a  stemless  plant,  as  commonly  supposed,  but 
has  a  true  stem  that  emits  branches  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  as  do  many  taller-growing  plants.  These 
branches  are  of  two  kinds,  runners  and  also  short 
branches  formed  close  to  the  main  stem.  The  latter 
are  mainly  forme  d  late  in  the  season  after  the  runner¬ 
forming  season  is  past.  In  case  the  runners  are  per¬ 
sistently  removed,  as  in  hill  culture,  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  these  branches  are  formed,  making  a 
thick,  spreading  crown. 

Pig.  143  shows  the  stem  of  a  two-year-old  straw¬ 
berry  plant  with  the  leaves  and  runners  of  last  season 
removed,  and  above  are  the  shoots  of  the  current 

season.  Fig.  144  shows  another 
plant  two  years  old  ;  at  a,  a  run¬ 
ner,  at  b,  b,  branches  of  stem, 
and  at  c  the  base  of  a  flower  stalk. 
Theoretically,  therefore,  the 
strawberry  plant  is  capable  of 
an  indefinite  existence,  but  many 
things  concerned  in  practical 
cultivation,  tend  materially  to 
shorten  its  life.  The  stem  de¬ 
scribed,  although  very  short, 
elongates  each  year,  and  this 
tends  to  raise  the  crown  a  little 
higher  above  the  soil  each  season, 
which  exposes  it  more  to  the 
Summer  droughts  and  Winter 

A  two-year-old.  win(js.  Further,  the  new  roots 
that  are  formed,  are  mainly  above 
the  older  ones,  and  soon  these  are  more  or  less  exposed. 
We  can  overcome  all  this  by  cultivation  by  the  matted- 
row  system,  narrowing  our  rows  at  the  close  of  the 
bearing  season  to  a  strip,  say  8  to  10  inches  wide,  of 
new,  one-year-old  plants.  By  this  method,  I  believe 
it  entirely  practicable  to  produce  paying  crops  of  ber¬ 
ries  without  resetting  for  10  years,  or  even  longer,  if 
the  necessary  soil  fertility  could  be  maintained.  A 
heavy  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  applied 
when  cultivation  is  begun  after  fruiting,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  one  or  more  liberal  applications  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  would,  I  believe,  be  sufficient. 

A.  H  R.  gives  evidence  of  what  may  be  done  in  this 
line.  Five  crops  without  renewal  are  certainly  a  very 
good  showing.  At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  three  crops  were  taken  from  one  plot  without 
renewal,  and  the  third  crop  was  larger  than  either 
the  first  or  the  second  ;  this,  however,  was  due  in  part 
to  a  very  liberal  application  of  water.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  during  the  blooming  and  fruiting  season,  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  profitable  strawberry  growing.  At 
the  Wisconsin  Station,  a  gain  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  has  been  obtained  by  irrigation,  and  in  other 
places,  still  greater  gains  have  been  noted.  Under 
hill  culture,  the  plants  would,  without  doubt,  bear 
as  long  as  they  could  be  made  to  live  ;  but  on  account 
of  the  reasons  above  noted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
plants  would  perish  after  three  or  four  years.  This 
might  be  avoided  if  the  level  of  the  field  could  be 
raised  an  inch  or  two  each  year.  Another  plan  would 
be  to  layer  a  strong  plant  between  the  hills  in  the 
Fall  or  early  Spring,  and  retain  these,  destroying  the 
old  hills.  FREDERIC  CRANE  FIELD. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


DRILLING  VS.  CHECKING  FOR  CORN. 

WESTERN  FARMERS  PREFER  CHECKS. 

Drills  Too  Hard  io  Keep  Clean. 

Has  the  practice  of  drilling  corn  proved  practical  and  profit¬ 
able  in  your  locality?  We  are  often  informed  that  farmers, 
after  trying  this  plan,  have  gone  back  to  checking  corn,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  cultivate  it  both  ways,  and  that  the  practice  of  drill¬ 
ing  is  being  slowly  given  up.  What  are  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  apparent  by  experience  ? 

Objections  in  Iowa. — None  of  the  farmers  drills 
corn ;  they  could  not  keep  it  clean  when  they  plant 
50  to  150  or  more  acres  each,  and  they  couldn’t  stir  the 
land  60  well.  s  h  w. 

Clinton  County,  Iowa. 

Nearly  all  the  corn  planted  here  is  checked  so  as  to 
cultivate  both  ways,  which  gives  a  better  chance  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  weeds.  A  small  amount  of  our 
corn  planted  on  light,  sandy  soil  is  listed  or  drilled 


late,  about  June  15.  I  think  it  is  less  work,  and  gives 
some  protection  against  drought.  a  s. 

Muscatine  County,  Iowa. 

The  objection  to  drilling  corn  is  the  difficulty  of 
destroying  the  weeds,  and  the  bad  shape  the  land  is 
left  in,  being  thrown  into  ridges.  It  is  not  so  gener¬ 
ally  practiced  a6  formerly,  except  in  case  of  the 
smaller  varieties  of  corn,  as  sweet  corn  and  flint  corn, 
or  where  it  is  to  be  cut  with  corn  binder  or  for  ensi¬ 
lage.  Improved  machinery  for  checking  has  much  to 
do  with  it,  as  in  former  times  much  was  drilled  for 
lack  of  ability  to  get  it  in  cheek.  w.  R. 

Howard  County,  Iowa. 

Drill  the  Corn. — My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  more  corn  can  be  grown  to  the  acre  by  drilling, 
as  one  stalk  in  a  place,  with  stalks  16  inches  apart, 
will  grow  more  corn  than  three  stalks  in  a  hill.  I  am 
talking  about  corn  on  good  ground.  If  I  plant  corn 
on  thin  land,  especially  if  weed  seed  is  plenty,  I  want 
it  checked,  and  checked  straight  at  that,  and  then 
harrow  just  as  the  corn  is  coming  up.  I  think  more 
corn  is  drilled  in  this  section  of  country  than  there 
was  10  years  ago,  as  farmers  are  learning  that  it  pays 
better  not  to  plant  so  much,  and  cultivate  better. 

Peru,  Ind.  w.  c. 

New  Plan  Suggested,— Both  drilling  and  check¬ 
ing  corn  are  practiced  in  this  locality.  Some  prefer 


“  COME  EARLY  TO  AVOID  THE  RUSH.”— Life.  Fig.  145. 


one  method  and  some  the  other.  Checking  seems  to 
give  better  results.  The  sun  has  a  little  better  show  at 
checked  corn,  and  cross  cultivation  levels  the  ground 
to  some  extent  in  spite  of  turning  and  shovel  plows. 
I  believe  that  corn  should  be  planted  in  drills,  with 
stalks  from  five  to  eight  inches  apart,  and  rows  six 
feet  apart.  Cultivation  is  given  early  and  often  with 
only  a  light  harrow  or  weeder.  When  laid  by,  both 
cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  should  be  sown — cow 
peas  not  too  thick,  of  course.  I  have  neither  tried 
this  plan  nor  seen  it  tried,  but  intend  to  try  it  this 
season.  l.  e.  k. 

Jefferson  County,  Mo. 

Nine-Tenths  Checked. — The  check-rower  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  drill ;  nine-tenths  of 
the  acreage  of  this  locality  is  check-rowed.  The 
trouble  with  drilling  corn  here  is  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 


possible  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  and  where  a  field 
is  planted  to  corn  several  years  in  succession,  it  be¬ 
comes  quite  weedy.  The  advantage  of  the  check- 
rower  is  that,  by  using  it,  we  are  able  to  keep  our 
fields  free  from  weeds,  and  the  land  can  then  be  sown 
toother  crops  after  the  corn  is  made — Crimson  clover 
or  rye.  From  experiments  of  a  great  many  farmers, 

I  would  say  that  the  yield  is  in  favor  of  checking, 
when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  land 
clean  of  weeds,  as  you  well  know  that  corn  will  not 
do  the  best  with  weeds  for  company.  L.  d.  o. 

Montgomery  County,  Ill. 

Objections  to  Drilling. — There  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  exceptional  cases,  more  corn  can  be  grown  on  an 
acre  drilled  than  by  checking  ;  but  one  is  almost  sure 
to  get  too  much  seed  on  an  acre.  The  seed  grains  are 
not  of  even  size  and  thickness,  so  that  two  grains 
chamber  and  are  dropped  instead  of  one.  Each  man 
and  team  undertake  to  take  care  of  25  to  40  acres,  and 
on  up  to  65  acres,  so  that  hoeing  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  ground  be  too  wet  to  work  for  a  few  days 
when  the  corn  is  small,  and  the  weeds  get  a  start 
in  drilled  corn,  a  man  can  only  resolve  that  he  will 
check  his  corn  next  time.  Corn  cutters  do  not  like  to 
cut  drilled  corn.  When  the  ground  is  heaten  down 
and  run  together,  I  think  that  a  hill  will  push  through 
where  one  grain  in  a  place  would  not.  About  10  per 
cent  of  the  corn  here  is  drilled.  Early-planted  corn, 
where  ears  of  corn  are  the  object,  should  be  checked. 
Sod  land,  or  late  planting  intended  to  be  cut  for  fodder, 
can  be  drilled  to  better  advantage,  and  if  it  comes  up 
too  thick,  a  weeder  or  smoothing  harrow  can  be  used  ; 
but  most  farmers  prefer  to  plant  just  enough  to  seed 
properly,  as  it  is  harder  to  thin  corn  rightly  than  it 
is  to  kill  weeds.  J-  N-  b. 

Macoupin  County,  Ill. 


MULCHING  MELON  PATCHES. 

Noticing  what  has  lately  been  said  on  page  321 
about  mulching  melons,  leads  me  to  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  work  in  several  States,  and  where  the 
climatic  conditions  were  quite  different.  In  all  of 
them,  it  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  highly 
commended  if  properly  done  In  Ross  County,  Ohio, 
when  a  boy,  one  of  our  neighbors’  boys  had  good 
melons  every  season,  and  it  was  a  mystery  to  the  re6t 
of  us  how  they  grew  them.  My  brother  and  I  were 
let  into  the  secret  by  being  taken  into  the  middle  of 
a  corn  field,  where  the  boys  had  their  melon  patch. 
There  lay  big  melons  so  near  each  other  that  we  could 
almost  have  walked  on  them  all  over  the  patch. 
There  had  been  a  straw  stack  there,  and  when  it  was 
nearly  rotted  down,  the  top  was  scattered  over  the 
ground  about  the  base,  making  a  mulch  over  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  about  a  foot  deep.  Holes  were  then  dug 
in  the  rotten  straw  where  the  hills  were  to  be,  the 
ground  spaded  up  well  at  these  places,  and  the  seeds 
planted.  About  the  time  the  melons  were  ripe,  the 
corn  was  so  high  that  thieving  neighbors  did  not  see 
the  patch,  and  the  location  as  well  as  the  mulch  was  an 
advantage.  I  tried  it  once  in  Ohio  with  equally  good 
results. 

On  the  homestead  claim  which  I  bought  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  prairies,  were  the  butts  of  some  old  haystacks  be¬ 
side  an  old  cattle  yard.  I  plowed  the  yard  and  an 
adjoining  patch  of  prairie  sod,  and  spread  the  old  hay 
over  it.  In  this,  I  dug  hills,  and  planted  watermelons 
and  cantaloupes.  I  had  melons  for  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  without  another  stroke  of  work.  So  long  as 
I  lived  in  Kansas,  I  tried  melons  under  cultivation  in 
old  ground,  I  grew  them  on  fresh  prairie  sod,  and 
mulched  with  old  stack  bottoms,  with  straw,  hay  and 
with  coarse  manure,  and  the  mulch  seemed  to  be  the 
easiest  and  surest  to  succeed. 

When  we  came  to  live  in  Virginia,  I  found  pine 
leaves  a  handy  material  with  which  to  mulch.  Here 
the  people  call  them  11  shats  ”,  which  is  the  short  for 
shatters,  because  the  leaves  shatter  off  the  trees. 
They  contain  no  weed  seeds,  and  are  cheap  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  for  making  a  mulch.  If  they  have 
been  first  used  as  bedding  for  stock  so  much  the 
better.  No  better  or  sweeter  melons  or  cantaloupes 
are  grown  than  we  have  every  year.  I  first  plow  the 
ground,  plant  the  seed,  and  generally  cultivate  it 
until  the  melon  plants  begin  to  start  their  vines.  Then 
I  mulch  so  heavily  that  no  annual  weeds  can  come 
through.  The  soil  remains  moist  throughout  the 
season.  Sometimes  I  grow  pumpkins  the  same  way, 
and  the  results  are  simply  wonderful.  In  1897,  I  grew 
seven  pumpkins  on  one  vine  in  mulched  ground,  that 
averaged  over  50  pounds  each,  and  they  were  of  the 
choicest  quality.  The  way  to  prove  this  plan  is  to  try 
it.  After  over  30  years  of  experience  in  mulching 
melons,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  crops,  too,  I  like 
it  exceedingly  well ;  but  the  coating  must  be  put  on 
so  thoroughly  as  to  cover  all  of  the  surface  so  deeply 
that  no  weeds  can  grow,  and  that  the  soil  will  be 
moist  during  the  driest  weather.  h.  e.  v.  d. 
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ODD  THINGS  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

A  Homemade  Planter. 

How  It  Is  Made. — The  potato  planter  shown 
at  Fig.  146  has  been  in  use  in  this  neighborhood  for 
three  years  ;  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  it  has  plant¬ 
ed  about  1,000  bushels  of  seed.  It  cost  me  81  50  and 
three  days’  time,  and  works  as  satisfactorily  as  a  850 
or  860  machine.  An  old  mowing-machine  frame  and 
wheels  from  the  fence  corner  of  one  neighbor ;  a 
spring  seat,  a  lifting  lever,  and  several  old  castings 
from  a  discarded  binder,  of  another  ;  a  pair  of  hillers 
from  an  old  wooden-frame,  five-tooth  cultivator ;  a 
new  Planet  Jr.  shovel-plow  point  from  the  store  ;  some 
nails,  bolts,  and  a  little  old  lumber,  were  the  materi¬ 
als  from  which,  by  the  application  of  a  little  thought 
and  labor,  arose  that  which  I  now  describe. 

The  wheels  are  placed  as  far  apart  as  I  desired  the 
rows  of  potatoes  to  be,  so  as  to  use  the  wheel  mark  for 
a  guide,  avoiding  the  use  of  a  marker.  The  shovel 
plow  is  bolted  to  a  solid  3  x  3  piece  about  two  feet 
long,  the  other  end  of  which  is  placed  solidly  against 
the  under  side  of  the  tongue,  and  hinged  so  that  it 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  a  lever  to  which  the 
point  is  attached  by  a  chain.  The  lever  is  shown  just 
in  front  of  the  wheel  and  near  the  whiffletrees.  A 
rude  box  of  three  or  four  bushels’  capacity  is  built 
between  and  over  the  wheels  slanting  toward  the 
seat,  so  that,  as  the  potatoes  are  used  out  of  the  rear 
end,  those  remaining  will  roll  toward  the  operator, 
always  keeping  within  his  easy  reach.  A  spout  or 
tube,  four  or  five  inches  square,  leads  from  the  rear 
of  the  box  to  the  furrow  behind  the  plow. 

How  It  Works. — The  operator  sits  at  his  ease  on 
the  spring  seat,  picking  up  the  potatoes,  and  drop¬ 
ping  them  at  regular  intervals  into  the  spout.  A  lit¬ 
tle  practice  will  enable  him  to  place  them  quite 
evenly.  I  find  it  works  better  to  take  only  one  piece 
in  the  hand  at  a  time,  dropping  in  the  spout  with  one 
hand  while  reaching  after  a  seed-piece  with  the 
other.  The  spout  is  followed  by  the  coverers,  which 
leave  the  ground  slightly  ridged  over  the  seed ;  a 
cross-harrowing  just  before  the  sprouts  begin  to  show 
leaves  the  ground  level,  and  in  fine  condition. 

The  front  end  of  the  frame  to  which  the  coverers 
are  attached  is  hinged  to  the  two  rear  upright  pieces 
which  support  the  box.  A  lever  is  beside  the  seat  to 
raise  and  lower  the  coverers  at  the  end  of  the  rows. 
The  coverer  frame  should  be  hung  low  at  the  front 
end,  and  the  hillers  must  be  set  just  the  right  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  and  at  just  the  right  angle  ;  when  prop¬ 
erly  arranged,  they  do  their  work  perfectly.  A  little 
trouble  arose  at  first,  in  this  respect :  One  seed-piece, 
when  dropped,  would  stop  just  where  it  first  touched 
the  ground,  the  next  one  might  roll  or  jump  ahead  a 
foot  or  more,  thus  making  them  lie  at  unequal  dis¬ 
tances  when  dropped  evenly  in  point  of  time.  This 
was  overcome  by  nailing  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  spout  a  piece  of  an  old  rubber  boot¬ 
leg  which  touched  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Then 
the  seed  had  to  stay  right  where  it  dropped.  A  man 
to  drive  the  team  and  to  raise  and  lower  the  plow  at 
the  ends,  another  man  to  feed  the  machine  and  oper¬ 
ate  the  lever  which  controls  the  coverers,  and  a  team 
which  walks  not  too  rapidly,  can  mark,  furrow,  drop, 
and  cover  five  or  six  acres  in  a  day.  The  machine 
does  not  work  satisfactorily  on  hilly  land;  it  will 
work  up  or  down  the  hill  all  right,  but  going  sidewise 
it  is  inclined  to  slide,  especially  if  planting  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  as  I  like  to  do.  e  c.  Gillette. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

Planting  with  Mowing  Machine. 

A  Late  Start. — June  16  last,  when  I  commenced 
taking  an  old  mowing  machine  to  pieces,  intending  to 
make  a  potato  planter,  most  of  my  neighbor’s  pota¬ 
toes  were  up  and  pretty  well  covering  the  ground, 
and  it  looked  rather  doubtful  whether  we  would  have 
any  tubers  that  year  or  not.  I  took  the  axle  and  two 
wheels  of  the  mowing  machine ;  to  the  former,  I 
bolted  an  old  pair  of  hay-rake  thills,  and  on  to  the 
sides  of  the  latter  bolted  a  cross  X  made  of  2x4, 
long  enough  so  that  each  end  would  extend  beyond 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  just  four  inches.  These  spuds  or 
projecting  ends  were  sharpened  so  that,  as  the  wheels, 
revolved,  each  spud  would  punch  a  nice  little  hole  in 
the  ground  four  or  five  inches  deep.  The  size  of  the 
wheels  brought  these  holes  just  18  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  The  wheels  were  mounted  on  the  axle  inside 
of  the  thills  and  two  feet  eight  inches  apart,  with  a 
small  box  between  them  into  which  some  earth  was 
put  to  weight  the  machine  so  that  it  would  travel 
smoothly.  Just  forward  of  the  box  on  the  cross  piece, 
was  mounted  a  telltale  marker  having  a  short  piece 
of  chain  attached  to  it,  and  arranged  to  be  shifted 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
marker  on  a  hand  seed-drill. 

Rapid.  Dropping. — After  a  very  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  in  the  way  of  deep  plowing  and 
many  times  harrowing,  a  horse  was  hitched  on,  and 


driven  back  and  forth  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  each  time  following  the  mark  made  by  the 
chain  marker  on  the  machine,  thus  being  enabled  to 
cover  the  entire  piece  ju6t  as  quickly  as  could  be  done 
with  any  three-legged  marker.  We  found  that  the 
potatoes  could  be  dropped  into  these  little  holes  fully 
four  times  as  fast  as  they  could  be  into  any  furrow  or 
check-mark,  as  any  one  who  has  done  anything  of  the 
kind  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  place  them  where 
wanted. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  entire  scheme  was  being  worked 
out  with  the  intention  of  covering  the  potatoes  by 
harrowing,  also  harrowing  a  number  of  times  before 
they  came  up,  with  a  view  of  keeping  ahead  of  the 
weeds.  But  on  finding  our  holes  not  quite  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  a  harrow  being  put  on  without 
pulling  out  some  of  the  seed,  the  land  roller  was  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  worked  to  perfection  so  far  as  covering 
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was  concerned.  As  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  level  cul¬ 
ture,  all  that  was  done  was  to  keep  the  cultivator 
going,  no  shovelplow  being  allowed  in  the  field,  and 
the  weeds  were  hoed  out  from  around  the  hills  just 
twice. 

A  Good  Yield. — By  this  late  planting,  though 
possibly  it  is  not  the  best  rule  to  practice  generally, 
we  avoided  all  trouble  whatever  from  bugs,  and  at 
digging  time,  we  got  just  465  bushels  of  fine  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2’s  from  1%  acre  of  land,  and  that 
with  no  phosphate  or  manure  whatever,  it  being  an 
old  berry  patch. 

By  this  process,  we  found  that  two  men  could  go 
into  the  field  with  machine,  horse  and  potatoes,  and 
plant  four  acres  a  day  with  comparative  ease.  What 
is  the  sense  of  plowing  out  a  great  furrow  nearly 
large  enough  to  bury  oneself,  when  all  that  is  needed 
for  the  seed  potato  is  a  little  hole  from  four  to  six 
inches  deep  and  two  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  s.  g  stevens. 


ODD  THINGS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL. 

HOW  THE  TEXTURE  OF  THE  SOIL  INFLUENCES  THE  MOVE¬ 
MENT  OF  AIR  AND  WATER. 

What  Soils  Are. — All  soils  are  made  up  of  bits  of 
rock  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes.  When  these  rock 
grains  are  large,  the  soil  is  open,  leachy  and  sandy  in 
character  ;  but  when  these  grains  are  very  small  and 


LARGE  AND  FINE  SOIL  GRAINS.  Flo.  147. 

separate  from  one  another,  then  a  heavy,  close  and 
stiff  clay  soil  is  usually  the  result. 

In  the  sandy  or  coarse-grained  soils,  the  movements 
of  air  and  of  water  are  relatively  rapid,  while  in  the 
fine  or  heavy  clays,  the  reverse  is  almost  always  true. 
The  reason  why  this  must  be  so  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  from  Fig.  147.  We  may  regard  the  ideal  soil 
made  up  of  spherical  grains  of  a  single  size,  and  were 
this  true,  the  spheres  in  the  engraving  represent  two 
sorts  of  packing  for  grains  of  three  sizes  where  they 
are  brought  together  as  closely  as  possible.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pores  left  between  the  grains  are  large  and  four-sided, 
while  those  formed  by  the  other  arrangement  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure,  are  much  smaller  and  only 
three-sided. 

The  Smaller  Grains. — With  the  four-sided  pores, 
the  closest  packing  possible  would  leave  47.64  per 
cent  of  a  cubic  foot  of  soil  open  space,  which  could  be 


occupied  by  soil  water  or  soil  air  ;  but  with  the  closer 
packing,  or  three-sided  pores,  the  open  space  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  soil  could  be  only  25  95  per  cent.  But 
whether  the  spheres  or  soil  grains  are  large  or  small, 
the  pore  space  with  each  type  of  arrangement  remains 
the  sime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  hold 
water,  and  the  rate  at  which  water  will  percolate 
downward  through  it,  as  well  as  the  rate  at  which 
capillarity  can  move  water  upward  in  the  soils,  varies 
greatly  with  the  size  of  the  soil  grains.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  in  the  two  squares  of  largest  spheres  in  the 
figure,  there  are  16  pores  through  which  water  could 
flow  downward  by  gravitation,  or  rise  upward  by 
capillarity ;  while  in  the  squares  of  next  smaller 
spheres,  there  are  64  pores,  and  in  those  of  the  small¬ 
est  spheres,  there  are  256  pores  in  the  same  area.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  water  or  air  flowing  through 
soils  of  these  different  sizes  of  grains  would  be  divided 
into  16  streams  in  the  coarsest  for  every  64  streams 
in  the  second,  and  256  streams  in  the  fiuest. 

The  Waterfiow.— Now,  just  as  water  flows  with 
less  friction  through  large  pipes  than  it  does  through 
small  ones,  it  is  plain  that,  when  moving  through  the 
fine  soil,  it  must  be  very  much  more  retarded  than 
when  flowing  through  the  coarse-grained  ones  We 
have  found,  for  example,  that  when  5,000  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  of  air  will  flow  through  a  sandy  soil  in  about 
nine  hours,  it  requires  nearly  25  days  f©r  the  same 
amount  of  air  to  pass  through  the  same  volume  of  a 
fine  clay  soil  under  the  same  pressure  ;  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  of  flow  holds  for  water.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  a  larger  share  of  the  water  which  falls  upon  the 
sandy  soil  of  a  field  must  drain  away  downward  before 
the  next  rain  comes,  than  would  be  the  case  for  the 
field  of  clay  soil. 

Neither  is  this  all ;  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the 
soil  grains,  the  larger  is  the  amount  of  soil  surface  in 
a  given  volume  of  soil.  Since  the  water  is  spread  out 
in  a  thin  film  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  grains,  it  is 
plain  that  more  water  will  be  held  by  the  soil  of 
smallest  grains.  Again,  since  the  plant  food  is  dis¬ 
solved  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  grains,  it  is  plain 
that  the  larger  the  soil  surface,  the  faster  will  the 
plant  food  be  dissolved  under  like  conditions,  and  this 
is  another  reason  why  clayey  soils  are  naturally  more 
fertile  than  sandy  ones.  F.  H  king. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Tomatoes. — Tomato  plants  are  usually  set  out 
about  May  20.  The  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  or  in 
drills  six  weeks  before  being  set  out.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  is  warm  enough,  they  can  go  into  the  cold 
frame,  to  be  hardened  before  setting.  This  is  an  early 
crop,  but  every  farmer  or  gardener  who  has  sale  for 
tomatoes  should  not  fail  to  make  a  second  sowing  of 
seed  the  last  part  of  April  or  early  in  May,  to  furnish 
plants  for  a  late  crop  to  come  in  after  the  early  ones 
have  become  exhausted  by  continual  bearing.  Fine 
tomatoes  usually  bring  a  good  price  late  in  the  season, 
and  there  is  also  a  demand  in  most  places  for  good- 
sized  green  fruit  for  pickling. 

Compressed.  Air. — Experiments  in  the  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  for  motive  power  are  progressing  rapidly. 
Last  week,  several  street  cars  in  this  City  were  run 
successfully  by  means  of  this  power.  Under  each  seat 
of  the  car  were  packed  three  long  steel  tanks  or  bottles, 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  car  Air  was  forced  into  these  bottles 
under  a  powerful  pressure,  and  by  means  of  suitable 
valves,  it  was  let  out  as  required.  The  car  was  charged 
so  that,  with  its  six  bottles,  it  would  run  15  miles 
without  recharging.  A  large  and  powerful  storage 
tank  is  located  at  a  convenient  place,  so  that  the 
bottles  may  be  recharged  in  two  minutes  if  required. 
It  is  thought  that  this  system  of  using  a  powerful  pop¬ 
gun  to  move  the  cars  will,  in  time,  largely  supersede 
both  electricity  and  cables.  It  is  cleaner,  less  danger¬ 
ous,  and  on  the  whole,  cheaper. 

Another  system  of  using  the  compressed  air  is  to 
pipe  it  from  place  to  place,  wherever  power  is  de¬ 
sired.  Small  motors  are  being  made  which  may  be 
connected  with  an  air  pipe  so  as  to  develop  all  the 
way  from  three-quarters  to  10-horse  power.  These 
motors  are  so  light  that  they  can  be  carried  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  made  to  turn  almost  any 
machinery.  In  fact,  this  development  of  compressed 
air  as  power,  seems  to  indicate  one  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
dustrial  changes  of  the  world’s  history,  for  it  will 
bring  power  back  to  the  farms  and  small  factories, 
making  them  largely  independent  of  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  ventures  which  have  depended  upon  steam 
for  their  work.  This  air  power  also  makes  it  possible 
to  use  hundreds  of  new  tools,  and  it  will,  undoubtedly, 
take  the  place  of  many  kinds  of  labor,  which,  it  had 
been  supposed,  must  always  depend  upon  hand  power 
to  be  effected. 
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Short  Stories. 


Two  Pension  Letters. — A  friend  sends 
us  the  following  correspondence  which 
was  printed  in  the  Waterville  (Maine) 
News  : 

A  few  -weeks  ago,  IJecry  Johnson,  of  Winslow, 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  Pension  Department: 

The  following  communication 
Is  written  in  relation 
To  m:  delayed  application 
For  an  augmentation 
Of  my  pension  appropriation — 

Some  sort  of  explanation 
Of  so  much  hesitation 
And  continued  procrastination 
A  year  after  application 
Before  an  order  for  examination 
Reached  its  destination 

I  went  before  the  board  without  perturbation. 
They  correctly  reported  my  situation — 

It  was  a  total  prostration 
Of  my  physical  organization. 

I  also  received  from  them  this  information, 

In  utter  consternation, 

That  cataracts  were  causing  a  cessation 
And  soon  a  termination 
To  all  visual  observation. 

In  my  crippled  situation 
I  have  labored  in  desperation 
To  protect  from  want  and  starvation 
My  ten  children,  my  appropriation 
To  the  strength  of  the  Nation 
And  to  increase  its  population. 

My  age  is  77,  near  the  termination 
Of  my  earthly  probation, 

Twenty  years  a  widower,  more  than  half  a  gen¬ 
eration. 

Charity  furnishes  me  a  habitation 
And  a  portion  of  my  daily  ration 
Blindness  denies  me  the  gratification 
Of  reading  any  newsy  mention 
For  general  information 

And  but  for  my  daughter’s  kind  ministration 
I  should  be  driven  to  desperation. 

She  prepares  a  frugal  ration, 

Reads  to  me  some  new  publication, 

Leads  me  for  exercise  and  recreation, 

Attending  my  daily  wants  is  her  vocation. 

If  I  could  obtain  an  increased  remuneration 
To  keep  me  from  want  and  privation, 

It  would  give  great  consolation. 

Unlil  my  life’s  termination, 

I  would  not  indulge  in  solicitation 
B'or  its  further  continuation. 

You  reject  this  application, 

The  poor-house  my  destination, 

HENRY  JOHNSON. 

He  scon  after  received  this  reply. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington. 

Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  Winslow,  Me.: 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  recent  date, 
relative  to  your  claim  for  increase  of  pension 
Certificate  No.  205,463,  as  late  Sergeant  Co.  K, 
9th  Maine  Volunteers,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  increase  of  pension  at  the  rate  of 
$24  per  month,  commencing  November  18, 1898,  the 
date  of  your  medical  examination  under  your 
claim  for  increase  has  been  allowed.  This  allow¬ 
ance  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  all  payments 
made  since  that  date,  on  the  certificate  which 
you  now  hold. 

The  new  certificate  will  be  issued  within  a  i'ew 
days,  and  forwarded  to  the  Pension  Agent  at 
Augusta,  Me.,  who  will  transmit  the  same  to  you 
with  the  necessary  vouchers  for  payment 

I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  in  your  unfortun¬ 
ate  physical  condition,  and  hope  that  the  in¬ 
creased  allowance  of  your  pension,  to  which  you 
appear  to  be  justly  entitled,  will  serve  to  “  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  ”  during  the  remainder  of 
your  life.  Very  respectfully, 

H.  CLAY  EVANS, 

March  8,  1899.  Commissioner. 

The  Japan  plums,  Gold,  Ogon,  Willard, 
and  Chabot  or  Orient,  have  stood  — 26  de¬ 
grees  with  no  apparent  injury  to  blos¬ 
som  buds,  while  Red  June  buds  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  killed  ;  Burbank  has  a  few 
and  Abundance  more,  on  some  trees  a 
goodly  number.  A  sprinkling  of  buds 
promise  to  bloom  on  Satsuma.  Almost 
no  bloom  on  Prunus  Simoni,  while  Acme 
apricot  promises  a  full  bloom.  No 
peaches.  A  s  y. 

Memphis,  Mo. 

Bald  or  Bearded  Wheat  — During  10 
years,  the  bearded  varieties  of  wheat 
tested  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
have  yielded  31  7  bushels;  the  varieties 
of  smooth  wheat  for  the  same  period 
h  ave  y  ieldc  d  3 1 . 1  bush  els  per  acre.  These 
averages  include  most  of  the  prominent 
varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  this  country. 
In  1894,  the  Illinois  Station  found  that 
37  plots  of  bearded  wheat  averaged  35, 
and  30  plots  of  smooth  36  8  bushels  per 
acre.  It  is  my  opinion  that  considerably 
more  than  half  the  wheat  raised  in  Ohio 
is  of  the  bald  varieties.  Some  millers,  I 
believe,  claim  that  the  bearded  varieties 
make  better  milling  wheat.  So  far  as  I 


know,  however,  this  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished.  While  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  exceptions,  still  I  believe  it  will 
hold  in  a  measure  to-day  that  in  general 
the  bearded  varieties  do  relatively  better 
on  the  lowlands,  and  the  smooth  or  bald 
varieties  relatively  better  on  the  up¬ 
lands.  THOMAS  F  HUNT. 

Ohio  Agricultural  College. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Potato.— I  gave 
it  no  extra  care,  and  so  have  no  great  yield 
to  record  ;  but  it  is  in  everyway  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  late  potato,  and  if  its  future  con¬ 
duct  be  the  same  as  during  the  past  two 
years,  with  me  at  least,  it  is  a  stayer.  I 
sincerely  thank  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  giving 
its  subscribers  so  good  a  thing,  though 
it  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples  of  its 
work  in  the  interest  of  its  “family.”  I 
wouldn’t  know  how  to  do  without  it ;  it 
is  very  common  to  get  a  single  number 
that  would  be  cheap  at  the  price  of  a 
year’s  subscription.  8  G. 

Racine,  Pa. 

The  West  Gaining  — Every  report  from 
the  West  indicates  a  return  of  prosperity. 
Kansas  is  the  State  where  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  immigration  indicates  good  or 
bad  times.  They  sing  this  song  in  Kan¬ 
sas  just  now. 

They’re  a-comin’  back  to  Kansas; 

They’re  crossin’  on  the  bridge; 

You  can  see  the  mover  wagons 
On  the  top  of  every  ridge. 

On  the  highways  and  the  turnpikes 
You  can  hear  their  wagons  hum, 

For  they’re  cornin’  back  to  Kansas,  and 
They’re  cornin’  on  the  run. 

If  they  have  a  short  wheat  crop  this  year, 
there  will  be  a  change  in  the  tune,  if  not 
in  the  i  ong. 

The  Paragon  Chestnut. — There  was 
a  statement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently 
that  some  persons  consider  the  Paragon 
chestnut  a  seedling  of  the  Japan  species. 
It  is  a  mistake.  It  belongs  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  class  entirely.  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan 
informed  me,  many  years  ago,  that  W. 
L.  Shaffer,  of  Germantown,  Pa  ,  grew 
the  original  tree  from  a  seed  secured  by 
him  from  one  of  the  Spanish  chestnut 
trees  in  bearing  in  Philadelphia  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  it  might  have 
some  mixture  of  the  American  species  in 
it,  because  of  the  good  quality  of  the 
nuts,  but  its  seedlings,  together  with 
the  character  of  the  tree,  leaves  and 
burrs  prove  this  suspicion  unfounded. 

h.  e.  v.  D. 

A  Remarkable  Pear  Tree  is  to  be 
seen  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  trained  flat  upon 
the  front  wall  of  a  house  in  the  fine  resi¬ 
dence  part  of  the  city.  It  is  a  Jargonelle, 
and  was  planted  in  1815  by  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  a  distinguished  surgeon.  The 
tree  has  now  attained  a  height  of  60 
feet,  and  covers  the  entire  house  front. 
Last  year,  1,700  fine  pears  were  gathere  d 
from  it,  and  it  has  produced  as  many  as 
4,000  fruits  in  a  season  ;  but  it  is  now 
impossible  to  thin  the  fruit  properly. 
The  tree  is  planted  in  a  sunken  areaway, 
paved  over,  so  that  no  cultivation  can  be 
given,  but  a  small  sewer  runs  near,  and 
most  of  the  root!  seek  a  way  into  this. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  Great 
Britain,  peaches,  paars,  nectarines  and 
apricots,  trained  in  this  way  upon  home 
walls,  and  the  effect  is  very  beautiful 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 

Pony  Refrigerators  — Several  years 
ago,  I  saw  the  pony  refrigerators  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  and  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  superior  condition  of 
berries  arriving  from  the  South  in  these 
small  refrigerators,  that  I  determined  to 
experiment  in  that  line  for  myself.  I 
took  measurements,  and  had  a  mechanic 
here  make  me  three  such  carriers,  hold¬ 
ing  about  130  to  150  quarts  each,  and 
having  a  galvanized  pan  with  ice  in  it  in 
the  top  of  the  box  I  sent  one  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  one  to  New  York,  and  one  to 
Boston,  but  in  each  case  received  most 
discouraging  reports.  The  boxes  had, 
evidently,  been  rolled  over  and  over, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  one 
was  stenciled  in  large,  plain  letters, 
“  Strawberries  ;  this  side  up  with  care  ” 
Each  box  had  good  handles,  and  could 


have  been  easily  handled  by  two  men. 
But  I  was  informed  that  the  railroad 
men  did  not  like  them,  and  the  result 
was  that  I  had  to  pay  extra  freight  and 
take  reduced  prices  for  my  berries.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  ship 
berries  to  market,  and  sooner  or  later, 
it  will  become  the  rule  here,  as  it  now  is 
in  the  South.  a.  w.  slaymaker 

Delaware. 

Mulching  vs  Cultivation. — On  page 
321  of  The  R  N.-Y.  is  a  query  concern¬ 
ing  straw  mulch  for  melons.  We  raise 
considerable  wheat,  and  have  a  good 
many  old  straw  stacks  ;  these  are  favor¬ 
ite  spots  for  melon  growing,  and  often 
enough  for  a  large  family  are  raised 
around  one  straw  pile.  I  have  seen 
more  than  a  dozen  large  watermelons 
raised  from  a  single  seed  planted  in  a 
half  bushel  or  so  of  field  soil  carried  up 
to  a  damp  spot  on  the  side  of  a  stack, 
and  once  saw  nearly  40  good-sized  pump¬ 
kins  raised  in  the  same  way.  This  leads 
me  to  believe  that  melons  can  be  grown 
with  success  by  mulching  with  straw  ; 
the  roots  will  take  care  of  themselves  in 
or  under  the  wet  straw,  and  the  vines 
will  simply  outdo  any  other  vines  that 
grow  on  the  bare  soil.  We  always  rai'e 
plenty  of  melons  by  planting  a  seed  now 
and  then  in  the  tobacco  hills  ;  the  vines 
seldom  do  any  injury  to  the  tobacco,  and 
the  shade  of  the  tobacco  is  a  benefit  to 
the  melons  if  a  very  dry  season.  After 
three  families  used  all  the  melons  they 
wanted  from  a  half  acre  tobacco  patch 
last  Fall,  the  boys  hauled  over  150  mel¬ 
ons  of  large  size  to  the  hogs,  and  lam 
sure  that  the  tobacco  made  1,000  pounds 
per  acre.  c  D.  L. 

H  gginsport,  Ohio 

Central  New  York  Notes. — Never 
was  Spring  more  welcome  than  this 
year,  after  a  dreary,  rather  than  fierce, 
Winter.  Here  in  Onondaga  County,  our 
lowest  temperature  was  hardly  more 
than  10  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 
Spring  opening  shows  scarcely  a  sign  of 
injury  by  cold.  The  failure  of  peach 
trees  to  open  the  fruit  buds  is  not,  I 
think,  to  be  attributed  to  the  Winter, 
but  rather  to  the  severe  visitation  of 
leaf  curl  last  Summer.  This  is  shown 
by  the  abundant  blooming  of  certain 
trees  that  were  exempt  from  the  curl, 
and  further  by  the  full  bloomiDg  of  the 
apricots  and  the  Japan  plums. 

Our  first  open  blooms  were  visible 
April  23,  on  the  apricots.  April  27,  the 
Burcank  plum  began  to  show  white,  on 
the  28th  the  Abundance,  and  April  30  the 
Satsuma  was  coming  out  very  full.  Red 
J une  and  nale  are  not  yet  bearing.  Not 
an  inch  of  the  J apan  plum  wood  has  been 
lost  on  any  of  these  varieties  since  1889. 
As  for  Satsuma,  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  gen¬ 
eral  adverse  criticism.  Give  it  proper 
ripeness,  and  no  richer  plum  could  be 
desired.  None  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the 
nectarine.  But  it  must  be  dead  ripe  to 
be  endurable.  It  was  our  only  Japan 
variety  that  bore  fruit  in  1898. 

The  extensive  planting  of  apricots  and 
Japan  plums  in  certain  sections  of  the 
State  is  giving  an  additional  element  of 
dainty  adornment  to  the  early  Spring. 
On  a  two  days’  trip  out  in  Monroe  and 
Livingston  Counties,  I  found  very  fre¬ 
quent  patches  of  pink  and  white  in  the 
landscape  where  the  cherries  and  native 
plums  were  yet  dormant  as  to  bloom. 

JOHN  T.  ROBERTS. 


SCRAPS. 

Dr.  IIalsted  told  ua  eeveral  months  ago  that 
we  should  not  wait  for  a  sure  sign  before  begin¬ 
ning  spraying.  If  we  are  going  to  spray  at  all, 
it  is  time  to  get  at  it,  before  the  insects  and  the 
diseases  appear.  Put  power  into  the  pump  ear¬ 
ly,  and  aim  to  kill ;  that  is  half  the  battle. 

A  friend  in  Missouri  says  that  he  is  over  6D 
years  old,  and  never  planted  corn  except  in  drills. 
The  first  half  of  his  life  was  spent  in  northern 
Ohio.  He  kept  all  the  sheep  the  land  would  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  sheep  kept  the  land  clean  of  weeds. 
Neighbors  who  kept  no  sheep  were  obliged  to 
check  their  corn  in  order  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
they  raised  smaller  crops.  Where  he  now  lives, 
our  friend  says  that  when  he  has  a  piece  of  clo¬ 
ver  on  land  in  good  condition  for  drilling,  he 
plants  it  himself;  if  he  thinks  it  needs  check¬ 


rowing,  he  rents  it  to  somebody  else.  He  says 
he  has  found  renters,  after  the  second  crop,  with 
their  horses’  tails  tied  up  in  oilcloth,  and  about 
15  bushels  of  corn  and  20  bushels  of  burrs  to  the 
acre,  in  spite  of  checking. 

“The  land  is  being  depleted,  and  the  day  of 
commercial  fertilizers  is  drawing  nigh.”  Thus 
v rites  a  subscriber  in  Illinois.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  true  that  phosphoric  acid,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  potash,  are  needed  now,  on  many  western 
farms.  With  cow  peas  and  clover,  however,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  nitrogen  should  be 
needed  on  western  grain  and  dairy  farms. 

Michigan  Peach  Notes.— We .  are  situated  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Francisco  Summit,  65  mileB 
west  of  Detroit,  the  highest  point  between  De¬ 
troit  and  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  best  peach 
sections  outside  of  the  peach  belt  protected  by 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  Our  trees  suffered 
but  little  from  the  cold  weather;  there  are  many 
live  buds  that  stood  from  15  to  22  degrees  below 
zero  in  my  orchard  of  1,500  trees.  There  are  a 
great  many  peach  orchards  all  through  here 
bought  of  a  nursery  company  of  Tadmor,  Ohio, 
that  did  not  prove  true  to  name.  Good  judges 
have  placed  my  damage  in  that  respect  at  $5,000. 
There  are  others  as  bad,  some  varieties  being 
nine-tenths  wrong,  and  what  makes  it  worse, 
so  many  are  perfectly  worthless.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  H.  W  G.,  page  239,  has  his  trees  in  his 
own  nursery  and  doesn’t  have  to  depend  upon 
such  firms  for  trees.  I  think  H.  W.  G.’s  trees 
will  hardly  sprout  above  the  ground,  even  though 
not  frozen  below  the  snow ;  trees  almost  always 
sprout  from  the  roots  or  below  the  buds;  that 
has  been  my  experience  in  peach  culture  for  the 
past  34  years.  e-  s.  c. 

Francisco,  Michigan. 


Quick  Fertilizer. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  to-day  that  acts  so  quickly  and 
surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work. 
Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when 
they  look  sick  or  make  slow  growth 
apply  the  remedy  promptly.  Book, 
“Food for  Plants,”  tells  all  about  it. 
John  A.  Myers,  12—0  John  St.,  New 
York,  will  send  you  free  copy  on  re 
quest.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 
BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO., 

27  William  St,  New  York. 

BURPEE  6est 

That  Grow  SEEDS 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1899,— Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  bright  Book  of  176  pages,  with  elegant  colored 
plates  aud  illustrations  from  nature.  Gives  much  valu¬ 
able  new  information.  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
in  cash  prizes.  Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 

Thirty-Eight  Tons 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  OF  ENSILAGE  per 

acre,  actual  weight.  Cost  of  seed  only  $1.  Book 
telling  all  about  it  mailed  free.  ROSS  BROTHERS, 
No.  102  Front  Street.  Worcester.  Mass. 


EARLY  BLACK  COW  PEAS. 

$2  per  two-busbei  big  or  $1.25  per  bushel. 

It.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Del. 

I"  —  — Japanese  Barnyard  Millet 

“  Ol  Seed.  Address 

Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks.  Mass.  Agr.Col.,  Amherst, Mass 


^  POTATOES.  Choice  clean  White 

^9  Ea  EL  \J  Oats,  1U7  bushels  per  acre,  75c  ba.: 
sample.  5c.  postage.  Good  White  Banner  at  1  5c.  bu. 
Bed  Kidney,  cho  ce  se^d.  000  bushels  Choice  Seed 
Potatoes.  Sir  Waller  Raleigh.  $3:  ( arman  No.  3, 
$2.80;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $2.70;  Enormous,  $3. 
Good  Seconds,  from  $1.25  to  $1  80  in  sacks  105  pounds. 
Circular  35  kinds.  We  grow  them. 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Rural,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  LARGE  SEED  POTATOES 

guaranteed  true  to  name.  A  few  barrels  left  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh.  3- bushel  barrel  $1.25;  4-bushel 
barrel.  $4  25;  Uncle  8am,  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3,  at  $1 
per  bushel.  Put  up  in  3  or  4-bushel  barrels.  Cash 
with  order.  Money  Order  Office  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO  , 

Garbutt,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


BLOODY  BUTCHER 

Or  Turkey  Track  Corn,  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest, 
large  eared,  long  kernel  corn  grown.  Bushel,  $1  25; 
peck,  50c.;  quart  by  mail,  postpaid,  25c. 

Improved  Learning,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  One 
Hundred  Day  Bristol,  Cuban  Giant  Ensilage,  Extra 
Early  Huron  Dent,  Golden  Beauty,  Iowa  Gold  Mine, 
$1  per  bushel;  peck,  40c.  New  sacks  free.  These  corns 
are  all  grown  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  selected  with 
great  care  especially  for  seed.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices  on  lots  of  10  bushels. 

F.  D.  PIERCE,  Box  43,  Wakeman,  Huron  County,  O 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Make  m  mey  by  raising  early  vegetables.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  good  size,  and  to  be 
grown  from  extra  selected  seeds.  Tte  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States  devoted  exc.usively 
to  the  raising  of  vegetable  plants.  The  prices  quoted 
below  are  for  transp  anted,  weil-bardened  plants. 

Per  100.  Per  M 


Cabbage  plants  ready  March  15 .  $0.40  $3.00 

Tomato  plants  ready  May  1  40  3  00 

Celery  plants  ready  Maicb  15 . 40  3  00 

Pepper  plants  ready  May  1 . 40  3.00 

Egg  plant  plants  ready  May  1  . 50  4.00 


We  raise  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Stamp  for 
catalogue.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

KEROSENE  EATS  UP  RUBBER  HOSE. 

HOW  CAN  WE  STOP  IT  ? 

Some  of  our  readers  raise  the  objection  that, 
where  the  kerosene  mixtures  so  often  recom¬ 
mended  for  spraying  are  used,  rubber  hose  is 
soon  ruined,  as  the  kerosene  seems  to  attack 
rubber  injuriously.  If  kerosene  or  its  emulsion 
is  to  be  used  extensively,  it  would  seem  as 
though  this  point  about  rubber  hose  would  have 
to  be  considered.  Have  you  experienced  this 
difficulty  in  your  work,  and  is  it  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  kind  of  hose  at  a  reasonable  price  that 
will  not  be  acted  on  by  the  kerosene  ? 

Kerosene  mixtures  are  certainly  very 
injurious  to  rubber.  With  knapsack 
pumps,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  re¬ 
place  the  rubber  suction  balls  with 
marbles  when  kerosene  sprays  are  to  be 
used.  As  there  is,  as  yet,  no.satiefactory 
substitute  for  rubber  hose,  this  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  evil.  By  hanging  up  the 
hose  to  drain  and  dry  after  it  is  used, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
it  last  a  whole  season  at  least. 

Cornell  Ex.  Station,  s.  w.  fletcher. 

Kerosene,  of  course,  does  attack  rub¬ 
ber,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  it 
attacks  it  so  feebly  that,  if  ordinary 
care  be  used,  a  hose  will  last  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  If  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  kerosene  and  water  be  used,  it  only 
means  that,  after  the  spraying  is  done, 
clear  water  should  be  run  through  the 
pump  and  through  the  hose  until  all 
trace  of  the  kerosene  is  gone.  The  same 
applies  with  the  emulsion,  although  that 
is  more  likely  to  cause  harm,  because  of 
the  soap  that  is  mixed  with  it,  and  that 
cuts  and  makes  way  for  the  kerosene. 
There  is  no  form  of  rubber  that  is  not 
acted  upon  by  kerosene  ;  but  a  decently 
good  hose,  properly  used,  will,  last  a 
reasonable  time.  john  i$.  smith. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

We  have  several  bucket  pumps  with 
hose  attached,  which  were  used  to  apply 
kerosene  over  a  year  ago  ;  they  have 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since  for  spray¬ 
ing  water  and  various  liquids  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  are  still  in  fair  work¬ 
ing  condition.  The  hose  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  last  much  longer.  Hose  lasts  but 
a  short  time  anyway,  when  used  con¬ 
stantly,  so  I  am  unable  to  say  just  how 
much  of  the  injury  is  caused  by  the 
kerosene.  The  pump  and  hose  should 
always  be  well  cleaned  after  using  any 
spraying  mixture.  It  seems  as  though 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  hose  that 
would  be  unaffected  by  kerosene,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  such  hose  now  on 
the  market.  w.  e.  britton. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


LONG  FRUITING  OF THES TRA INBERRY 

IT  WILL  BEAR  FOB  A  DOZEN  YEARS. 

Have  you  ever  known  of  cases  where  a  straw¬ 
berry  plant  has  been  fruited  for  six  years  or 
more  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  renew  the  beds  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  we  usually  do  ? 

A  Long-Lived  Plant 

To  be  profitable,  a  strawberry  bed 
should  be  renewed  every  third  season  ; 
still,  such  varieties  as  Glen  Mary,  Clyde, 
Gardner,  Wm.  Belt,  Beder  Wood,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Parker  Earle  Jr.,  and  Enormous, 
we  have  fruited  in  hills  as  long  as  four 
seasons,  and  they  have  proved  profitable. 
Early  in  September,  we  ridged  up  around 
each  plant  with  new  Eoil ;  this  gives  the 
new  roots  a  chance.  By  this  method,  a 
strawberry  plant  will  continue  to  bear 
fruit  for  a  number  of  years,  by  proper 
feeding.  I  have  a  man  in  my  employ 
who  tells  me  that,  in  Holland,  in  a  small 
bed  in  his  garden,  he  continued  to  pick 
fruit  from  the  same  plants  for  10  seasons. 
He  said  that,  in  early  Spring,  before 
growth  commenced,  he  completely  cov¬ 
ered  the  entire  bed  with  soil  to  a  depth 
of  two  inches,  that  is,  he  covered  the 
entire  plants  from  view.  When  growth 
commenced,  each  plant  pushed  through 


this  loose  soil.  No  doubt  this  is  a  capital 
way  to  keep  a  bed  in  constant  bearing 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  season,  we 
intend  to  try  it  on  a  matted  old  bed  of 
Glen  Mary.  t.  c  kevitt. 

New  Jersey. 

At  Least  a  Dozen  Years. 

I  know  of  at  least  two  instances  of 
prolonged  bearing  strawberry  beds,  that 
are  very  remarkable.  One  is  a  bed  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Baker,  near  Dover, 
a  plot  of  about  one-half  acre  in  a  low- 
lying  place  where  the  land  had  to  be 
drained  before  anything  would  grow 
there.  This  was  planted  to  Bubaeh  and 
Jessie,  and  gave  five  successive  crops,  all 
above  the  average.  I  have  been  to  his 
place  and  seen  this  plot  fruiting  several 
times,  and  I  have-  never  seen  a  better 
showing  of  berries.  I  noted  particularly 
that  the  old  plants  were  still  there  and 
bearing  the  last  year.  Two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Baker  plowed  up  the  plot,  but  again 
planted  it  to  strawberries  the  following 
Spring,  and  he  has  a  fine  showing  there 
for  this  year. 

The  other  bed  is  on  land  belonging  to 
Mr.  M.  Hayes,  of  Dover,  an  amateur 
grower.  About  one- quarter  acre  was 
planted  to  Cumberland  Triumph  17  years 
ago,  and  continued  to  bear  good  crops 
for  at  least  a  dozen  years.  I  go  by  this 
bed  weekly,  and  have  noticed  the  plan 
by  which  it  is  managed.  Almost  no 
runners  have  been  allowed  to  grow,  and 
after  bearing,  the  bed  is  left  to  rest 
without  work  for  several  weeks,  at  least; 
it  is  then  thoroughly  cleaned  up,  and 
heavily  mulched  during  the  Winter.  The 
crops  have  been  uniformly  above  the 
average  of  the  neighborhood,  especially 
in  size  of  berries.  After  this  bed  had 
borne  for  12  years  or  more  (I  am  in¬ 
formed  it  was  just  14  years)  Mr.  Hayes 
had  it  plowed  up,  but  again  planted  to 
strawberries  the  following  Spring,  and 
it  has  since  done  about  as  well  as  before. 
This  bed  looks  particularly  well  now, 
and  gives  promise  of  an  extraordinary 
crop.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  many  of 
the  original  plants  could  have  been 
found  bearing  after  12  or  more  years 
fruiting.  A  w.  slaymaker. 

Delaware. 


WRAPPING  BERRIES  IN  WAXED  PAPER 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PRACTICE? 

Will  it  Pay  ? 

[Mr.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  of  New  Jersey,  devised  a  plan 
for  wrapping  boxes  of  strawberries  in  waxed 
paper.  After  the  boxes  are  filled  with  fruit,  a 
square  sheet  of  the  paper  Is  wrapped  around  each 
and  tucked  under  the  bottom.  This  keeps  out  the 
dust  and  dirt.  Some  of  our  own  customers  ob- 
ected  to  the  paper,  saying  that  the  fruit  thus 
wrapped  was  quicker  to  decay.  We  desire  to 
hear  from  others  who  have  tried  it.  ] 

I  have  had  no  experience,  but  should 
think  if  the  fruit  was  warm  when 
wrapped,  it  would  have  the  opposite 
effect  desired,  but  if  cold  and  dry  when 
covered,  it  might  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  out  the  outer  warmer  air.  I  know 
of  growers  who  submit  their  berries  to  a 
cold  blast  before  shipping,  which  drives 
out  all  the  hot  air,  and  cools  the  fruit  so 
that  it  ships  much  better.  s.  h.  w. 

Weston,  Mass. 

I  have  used  waxed  paper  since  it  was 
first  suggested  for  strawberries,  and  find 
it  pays  for  A  1  stock  for  fancy  and  local 
trade.  Berries  wrapped  in  waxed  paper 
when  perfectly  dry  and  cool,  and  picked 
when  just  ripe,  will  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  two  days.  I  sum  up  the  ad¬ 
vantages  as  protecting  the  fruit  from 
dust  and  dampness,  and  keeping  the 
luster,  and  thus  bringing  a  better  price. 
Disadvantages  none  if  handled  properly. 
If  berries  are  picked  dry,  and  cooled  be¬ 
fore  wrapping,  they  don’t  need  any 
ventilation ;  however,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  ever  pay  for  the  general  market. 

Passaic  County,  N.  J.  deter  sheer. 

I  have  not  personally  tested  the  method 
of  wrapping  strawberry  boxes  with 
waxed  paper,  but  experience  of  other 
years  has  taught  me  that  the  more 
we  can  keep  the  air  from  strawberries, 
the  longer  they  will  keep.  If  picked  in 
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the  cool  of  the  morning,  cooled  off  be¬ 
fore  wrapping,  I  am  perfectly  confident 
that  this  method  will  give  brighter  and 
fresher-appearing  berries  on  the  market, 
and  those  that  will  keep  longer,  than 
the  same  varieties  picked  at  the  same 
time  and  unwrapped.  Whether  it  will 
pay  to  adopt  this  method  with  the  great 
bulk  of  market  strawberries,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  for  extra-fine  berries  for  which 
an  extra  price  is  expected,  I  believe  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  is  well  worthy  of  fur¬ 
ther  testing.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 


Green  Lice  on  Apple  Trees. 

G.  A.  M. ,  Sodus  Center ,  N.  Y. — In  examining  the 
apple  trees  this  morning,  I  find  the  leaf  bud  just 
opening  and  covered  with  small,  greenish  lice. 
Will  they  cause  damage  to  the  buds,  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  best  way  of  exterminating  them  ?  I 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  April  21  and  22 
for  Apple  scab. 

Ans. — The  green  lice  found  by  G.  A.  M. 
on  his  opening  apple  buds  were,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  common  Apple  aphis  or  plant- 
louse.  These  insects  often  appear  inlarge 
numbers  on  the  opening  buds,  but  they 
rarely  do  serious  injury  except  on  very 
young  trees.  Usually  the  insect  does  not 
remain  on  the  tree  long  in  the  Spring,  but 
soon  migrates  to  June  grass  and  similar 
grasses,  where  it  continues  to  breed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  and  then  migrates  back 
to  the  apple  tree  in  the  Fall,  where  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  which  the  Winter  is 
passed.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  necessary  to 
spray  bearing  apple  trees  infested  with 
these  lice,  for  their  enemies  and  the  cold 
Spring  rains  usually  destroy  enough  of 
them  to  prevent  their  doing  serious  in¬ 
jury.  On  young  trees  and  nursery  stock, 
however,  they  should  be  fought  with 
whale-oil  soap  or  kerosene  emulsion.  The 
Bordeaux  Mixture  with  which  G.  A.  M. 
sprayed  his  trees  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  lice.  Plant-lice  must  be 
hit  with  some  soapy  or  oily  liquid,  which 
will  either  stop  up  their  breathing  holes 
or  soak  through  their  skin  and  kill 
them.  _  m.  v.  s. 

No  Potato  Bugs. — If  we  are  to  be  liberated 
from  the  tyraDny  of  the  Potato  bug  this  year,  we 
might  well  declare  a  double  holiday,  and  devote 
it  to  the  protec' ion  of  the  trees.  Maybe  some  one 
will  laugh  at  my  suggestion  that  the  days  of  the 
Potato  bug  are  numbered.  I  predicted  last  Sep¬ 
tember  that  we  should  see  no  more  of  this  dis¬ 
agreeable  creature,  and  my  statement  in  a  local 
paper  created  a  laugh.  If  the  Potato  bug  Is 
found  to  be  still  with  us,  I  shall  be  much  sur¬ 
prised.  JOHN  T.  ROBERTS. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 

size,  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Numu  St.,  New  York. 


Sick  Crops 

— the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are 
not  doing  well  may  be  instantly  re¬ 
vived  by  the  application  of  a  dressing 

ot  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  is  very  sol¬ 
uble.  This  makes  it  instantly  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food;  100  to  200  lbs. 
per  acre  is  sufficient  for  most  crops. 

This  is  the  most  concentrated  fertilizer 
on  the  market.  Our  free  books  tell  all  about 
it.  Send  for  free  copies  to  John  A.  Myers, 
12-0  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


Profits  of 


GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Materials  Supplied  }or  “  Home  Mixing." 
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oar  new  patent 

E  SPRAYERS 


tuple  Indeed.  Kerosene  Emul- 
made  while  pumping.  12  var- 
«  prayers.  Bordeaux  and  Ver- 
morel  Nozzles,  the  World’s  Best* 

THE  DEMING  CO.  Salem,  0. 

Western  Agents.  Hennion  A  Hub- 
Chicago.  Catalog,  formulas  free 


“Peace  Hath 

Her  Victories 


No  less  renowned  than  war,”  said  Milton, 
and  now,  in  the  Spring,  is  the  time  to  get  a 
peaceful  victory  over  the  impurities  which 
have  been  accumulating  in  the  blood  during 
winter’s  hearty  eating.  The  banner  of  peace 
is  borne  aloft  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  is 
America’s  Greatest  Spring  Medicine. 


No  Deception 

Absolutely  first- 
class  material  and 
workmanship  in 
every  detail,  out¬ 
side  and  inside,  of  the 
“ECLIPSE"  SPRAY  PUMP. 

Has  defeated  every  good 
spray  pump  in  the  world  in 
public  contest,  and  never  been 
defeated.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 
Benton  Harbor ,  Mich. 


Never  Disappoints 


LEGGETT'S  ANCHOR  BRAND  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 


FOR  SPRAYING  TREES.  Destroys 
all  Insectlife  on  bark,  San  Jos6  Scale  and 
the  like.  Indorsed  by  authorities. 

Write  for  prices.  Our  Spray  Calendar 
sent  free. 

Leggett  &  Brother,  301  Pearl  Street,  N.Y. 


Paragrene. 

A  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  insect  pests  and  bugs.  It  is 
cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  milky  and  kills  quicker. 
Does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  the  Role  manufacturers  of  the 
•well-know  n  Star  Brand  of  Strictly  Puro  Paris  Green,  and  know 
that  Paragrene  i*  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on 
Paris  Green.  Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacturers 
is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Prices:  14  lb.  kits,  iUAc-  Per  lb.;  *  and  3  lb.  pkgs., 
15c.  oer  lb.;  lb.  pkgs.  16c.  per  lb.;  %  lb.  pkgs.  17c. 
per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Special  rates  to  dealers. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  samples. 

FP.ED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670  B  New  York. 


your  trees,  plants 
and  vines  with  the 

EMPIRE  KING 

or 

Garfield  Knapsack 

Sprayers.  Perfect  agitators;  furnish  a 
fine,  continuous  perfect  spray.  They 
have  no  leather  or  rubber  valves  or 
packing.  Will  not  scorch  the  foliage. 

We  make  16  styles  of  spray  pumps.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT,  fertilizers 

We  sell  you  direct— actually  pay  you  saleman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  samples  and  book.  The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Work  of  Buffalo  Tree-Hoppers. 

G.  C  G.,  Went  Bedding,  Conn,.— I  inclose  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  apple  limb,  ■which  is  covered  with  some¬ 
thing'.  What  is  it  and  wbat  can  be  done  for  it? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGFBLAND. 

The  apple  branch  sent  by  G.  C.  G.  bore 
many  scars  of  an  intect  known  as  the 
Buffalo  tree-hopper.  Many  of  the  sears 
look  as  though  the  point  of  a  large  knife 
blade  had  been  forced  through  and  slight¬ 
ly  under  the  bark;  others  are  oval  or 
circular  in  shape.  The  natural  growth 
of  the  bark  has,  in  each  case,  caused  a 
slight  spreading,  thickening,  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  bark  at  the  slits.  If  the  bark 
be  carefully  cut  from  around  these  scars, 
one,  or  more  often  two,  rows  of  six  or 
eight  eggs  will  be  revealed  stuclr  in  a 
slanting  direction  through  the  bark, 
and  even  extending  into  the  woody  por¬ 
tion  of  the  branch.  These  eggs  are  thus 
neatly  put  into  the  slits  late  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall  by  a  curious,  yellow¬ 
ish-green  insect  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  long,  and  very  strikingly  resem¬ 
bling  a  beechnut  in  shape.  This  insect 
obtains  its  food  by  sucking  it  through  a 
long,  sharp  beak  with  which  it  punc¬ 
tures  the  bark  of  tender  twigs.  The 
scars  are  made  by  the  female  with  her 
long,  sharp  ovipositor. 

ThiB  insect  and  its  near  relatives  are 
called  tree-hoppers  because  they  are 
good  leapers,  and  live  mostly  on  trees 
or  bushes.  The  popular  name  of  this 
species  refers  to  the  side  projections  of 
the  body  near  the  head,  which  suggest 
the  horns  of  a  buffalo.  The  insect  rare¬ 
ly  occurs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do 
much  harm.  Most  of  the  injury  is  done 
in  the  laying  of  its  eggs  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  twigs  of  apple,  pear,  maple 
and  other  fruit  and  shade  trees.  The 
slits  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  io 
cause  the  death  of  the  branch,  and  often 
the  symmetry  of  branches  or  even  the 
whole  of  young  trees  is  seriously  marred. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  May.  The  recently- 
hatched  nymphs  resemble  the  adults  in 
shape  and  color,  but  have  large  spines 
projecting  from  each  segment  of  the  body. 
These  nymphs  go  about  sucking  the 
juices  frc  m  different  parts  of  a  tree,  and 
as  they  increase  in  size,  from  time  to 
time  their  skins  are  shed.  Late  in  the 
Summer,  they  attain  full  growth,  and 
egg-laying  begins.  There  is  but  one 
brood  during  the  season. 

As  this  insect  sucks  its  food,  as  it  feeds 
on  such  a  variety  of  plants,  and  as  its 
eggs  are  so  well  protected,  it  will  be  a 
difficult  pest  to  fight.  The  only  prac¬ 
ticable  methods  that  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  are  to  cut  and  burn,  where  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  branches  containing  the 
eggs,  early  in  the  Spring  (before  May  1); 
or  to  spray  the  tree  with  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  diluted  with  9  or  10  parts  of  water, 
not  later  than  June  1,  or  as  soon  as  the 
nymphs  are  seen  to  be  emerging  from 
the  eggs. 

What  Is  “  A  Good  Adviser  ”  ? 

“  Canadian .”  —  An  old  and  very  respectable 
farmer  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  that  be  would 
rather  take  the  opinion  of  a  farmer,  although  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  than  the  opinion  of 
the  very  best  agricultural  paper.  This  man  has 
been  30  years,  living  none  too  well,  paying  for  his 
farm,  while  the  man  on  the  next  farm,  which  is 
of  the  same  size  and  no  better,  who  says  a  good 
agricultural  paper  has  been  a  great  help  to  him, 
has  paid  for  his  farm  in  10  years.  Both  men 
started  on  next  to  nothing. 

Ans  — We  have  known  some  shrewd 
but  unlettered  farmers,  whose  common- 
sense  advice  was  certainly  worth  more 
than  the  scientific  theories  of  unpractical 
men.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
an  agricultural  paper  should  not  contain 
practical  advice.  In  the  case  of  The  R. 
N.- Y.,  practically  all  the  advice  contained 
in  it  is  written  by  men  of  experience. 
Whenever  we  give  mere  news  or  theory, 
we  try  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
exact  advice.  We  do  not  know  why  the 
inability  to  read  and  write  should  make 
a  man’s  advice  unusually  valuable, 
neither  can  we  see  why  an  agricultural, 
scientific  education  should  destroy  the 
value  of  a  man’s  honest  opinion.  In 
fact,  we  think  that  the  best  agricultural 
advisers  of  the  present  day  are  those 


who  combine  science  and  practice. 
Tested  science  is,  of  course,  the  most 
useful. 

Another  thing  is  also  true.  In  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  which  covers  a  wide  range 
of  territory,  it  is  natural  that  advice 
well  suited  to  one  section  of  country 
might  not  be  at  all  suited  to  another 
section.  For  example,  a  farmer  in 
Florida  might  give  the  exact  truth  about 
his  experience  with  the  cow  pea  or  the 
Velvet  bean,  and  in  his  enthusiasm,  he 
might  advise  all  farmers  in  the  country 
to  invest  in  these  crops.  That  would  be 
poor  advice  for  the  Canadian  or  the  man 
living  in  Dakota,  because  the  Velvet 
bean  is  peculiarly  a  warm-country  crop, 
and  will  be  almost  sure  to  disappoint  the 
northern  farmer.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  class  the  Florida  man  as  a  fraud  or  a 
mere  theorist,  because  he  advises  farm¬ 
ers  generally,  to  follow  his  experience. 
It  simply  shows  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  one  must  read  with  discretion,  and 
use  judgment  and  care.  Almost  every 
sensible  article  contains  a  germ  of 
thought  and  help,  but  the  individual 
reader  must  make  his  own  application, 
and  this  applying  is  often  the  most  help¬ 
ful  thing  connected  with  an  agricultural 
paper. 

Snails  in  the  Hotbed. 

F.  S ,  Augueta,  Me.— What  does  The  R.  N  -Y.  do 
to  kill  snails  in  the  hotbed  and  in  the  garden  ? 

Ans  — In  hotbeds  and  frames,  use  the 
mode  employed  by  florists  in  the  green¬ 
house  ;  place  lettuce  or  cabbage  leaves 
or  slices  of  raw  potato  about  the  beds  at 
night,  and  remove  them  in  the  morning  ; 
the  snails  collect  on  these  traps,  and  are 
easily  destroyed.  We  have  never  been 
troubled  with  snails  in  the  garden,  but 
would  U6e  the  same  plan  there.  Little 
trails  of  bran  and  sugar,  poisoned  with 
arsenic,  are  recommended  by  some  gar¬ 
deners. 

Onion  Sets. 

C  E.  W.,  Satsop,  Wash. — What  variety  of  onion 
seed  shculd  be  sown  to  produce  sets  for  green 
onions  another  season?  Also,  what  seed  for 
large  ones  ?  When  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  the 
seed  ?  What  is  the  proper  method  ?  I  have  a 
lot  of  Yellow  Danvers  seed ;  would  that  do  ? 

Ans. — Sow  any  variety  you  wish  to 
grow;  Yellow  Danvers  is  excellent  for 
a  large  onion,  but  the  market  demands 
a  white  sort  for  scullions  or  green  Spring 
onions.  To  raise  sets  from  seed,  drill 
when  the  apple  is  in  bloom,  60  to  75 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as 
the  tops  dry,  about  midsummer,  remove 
the  sets  to  a  dry  place,  being  careful 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  bruised. 
If  not  sown  thickly,  they  attain  too 
large  a  size,  and  run  to  seed  when  re¬ 
planted.  Most  seed  firms  have  a  special 
strain  of  white  onions  for  scullicns. 

Chemicals  and  Stable  Manure. 

E  A.  H ,  Monticello,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  element  is 
lacking  in  stable  manure  for  potatoes,  corn  and 
oats?  2.  What  are  the  proportions  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  ordinary  poultry  manure,  and  how  can 
I  best  make  them  available  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  fair  sample  of  farm  ma¬ 
nure  contains,  in  each  ton,  10  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  about  10  pounds  of  potash.  With 
most  crops,  experiments  have  shown 
that  there  should  be  about  twice  as  much 
potash  as  of  nitrogen,  and  rather  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  potash.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  we  think  it  would  pay 
to  add,  at  least,  25  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  40  pounds  of  dissolved  rock, 
to  every  ton  of  manure.  This  would 
give  a  better  balance  to  the  manure,  and 
make  it  go  much  farther.  Experiments 
in  Massachusetts  have  shown  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  system  of  manuring.  In  one 
case,  a  cord  of  manure  weighing  5,087% 
pounds,  was  used  alone.  On  a  plot  by 
its  side,  half  a  cord  of  manure  weighing 
2,712%  pounds,  with  the  addition  of  40 
pounds  of  potash,  was  found  to  yield 
slightly  more  hay  than  the  plot  where 
the  manure  alone  was  used.  The  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  showed  that 
the  heavy  application  of  manure  did  not 
show  an  increase  of  crop  over  half  the 
quantity  of  manure  with  40  pounds  of 
potash.  These  results  seem  to  indicate 
that  farmers  might  use  less  than  the 


usual  quantities  of  manure,  to  supply 
the  nitrogen  required,  while  the  chemi¬ 
cals  added  in  small  quantities  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  potash  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  had  in 
the  form  of  manure.  In  this  way,  a 
farmer  might  make  the  manure  cover 
twice  the  ground  that  it  now  does,  and 
by  adding  the  chemicals  to  it,  secure 
good  results  on  the  increased  area. 

2.  A  ton  of  ordinary  hen  manure  con¬ 
tains  about  30  pounds  of  nitrogen,  17 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  13  o  1 
potash.  The  best  way  to  use  hen  ma¬ 
nure  is  to  keep  it  thoroughly  dried  by 
the  use  of  plaster.  This  will  leave  it  in 
hard,  dry  chunks.  These  should  be 
crushed  with  a  heavy  spade,  or  by  pass¬ 
ing  them  through  a  small  mill,  so  that 
they  may  be  mixid  with  chemicals,  and 
broadcasted  like  any  fertilizer.  Where 
it  is  not  desirable  to  handle  the  manure 
in  this  way,  we  would  advise  mixing  it 
with  the  other  farm  manures,  or  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  the  hog  pens  to  be  worked 
over  by  the  pigs. 


Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  pure  and  palatable. 

For  years  it  has  been  used 
for  coughs  and  colds,  for  con¬ 
sumption,  for  those  whose 
blood  is  thin  or  colorless, 
whose  systems  are  emaciated 
or  run  down. 

For  children  it  means 
health  and  .strength,  stronger 
hones  and  teeth,  and  food 
for  the  growing  mind. 

Baby  gains  in  weight  and 
thrives  when  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  is  added  to  its  milk. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


SUNNY  WEATHER 

will  soon  be  here. 

That  will  start  the 
hoops  on  all  wooden 
tanks  and  hundreds 
of  them  will  “fall  to 
staves.” 

If  you 
buy  an 

Electric  Tank 

You  will  always  have  a  Tank. 

They  are  made  of  best  galvanized  steel  and  will 
not  rust  and  cannot  rot.  Thoroughly  riveted,  sol¬ 
dered  and  re-inforced  with  iron  strips.  Makes 
them  unusually  strong  and  lasting.  Made  in  many 
sizes  and  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Special 
Tank  Circulars,  prices,  etc.,  they  are  FREE. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  309,  QUINCY,  ILL 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pure  water  delivered  by  muddy 
water  as  power. 

Brook  water  used  to  pump  spring  water 
Absolute  Guarantee. 
Your  Money  Hack  if 
You  'Want  It. 
Send  Your  Conditions. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


A  Profitable  Business 

ON  A  LIMITED  CAPITAL. 

Any  man  can  make  a  good  living  1 

Drilling  Wells; 

for  his  neighbors.  They  are  ( 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  ( 
dug  wells.  The 

STAR 
iDrilling  Machine 


is  the  strongest,  fastest  and  the  best  designed  1 
in  the  world.  Write  for  our  illustrated  cata- 1 
logue.  IT  IS  1'H.EE. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD 

a  man  ask  for  a  “better  fence  than  the  Page”?  Uni¬ 
versal  Satisfaction  Is  a  good  recommend.  Have 
von  tested  it? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


FOR  A  GOOD  FENCE 


One  that  embodies  allthe 
eorrectprinciplesin  weight 
strength,  size  of  mesh, 
height,  etc.,  buy  the 

...PITTSBURG... 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

It’s  a  perfect  wire  fence  at 
a  moderate  price.  Itls  strong, 
durable,  handsome  and 
harmless  to  stock.  Agents 
make  money  selling  it.  We 
want  good  agents  in  every 
locality.  First  order  secures 
township  agency.  Circulars  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
15  Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


“A  WORMY  OLD  CHESTNUT 


isnota  valuable  thing. 
Neit  her  Is  a  fence  made 
of  soft  wire  orone  with 
light,  flimsy  uprights. 

Get  one 
that  is 


r - 

A  PERFECT 
LOCK  TO 

MOLD  IT- 


right 


when  you  buy,  and  be 
satisfied.  We  have  the 
right  one  and  at  the 
right  price. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


It  Adjusts  Itself 

The  handsomest,  handiest  and  best 
woven  wire  fence  for  parks,  lawns, 
cemeteries  or  fields  is  the  Ran  dull  Wov 
en  Loop  Wire  Fence.  Easiest  to  put 
up— may  betaken  down  and  put  up  any 
number  of  times  ;can’t  sag  nor  get  out 
of  shape,  never  kinks.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  and  sample. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE. 


BULL-STRONG  AND  CHICKEN-TIGHT. 

Our  prices  will  surprise  you  for  we  sell  direct  to  the 
Farmers  at  wholesale.  If  you  are  wanting  anything  in 
the  Fence  line,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  Free  catalog. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO., 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


Your  Attention  for  a  Moment! 

TO  OUR 

M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

Is  stronger,  yet  the  completed  fence  is  50  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  old-fashioned  poultry  netting;  it 
requires  only  one-fourth  as  many  posts,  and  neither 
top  nor  bottom  rail.  Will  not  sag  or  buckle;  neat, 
elastic,  durable,  cheap.  K  isily  and  rapidly  erected. 
Price-list  FREE.  JAMBS  S.  CASE, 

Colchester,  Ct. 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(  When  the  Posts  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts . 

We  can  give  you  valuable  informat  ion  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

=  of  our  new  8uccess  Fence  Ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  Is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  In  posts;  attaohes 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  If  you  will  send  us  10  cents  to  oover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO..  BOX  67.  LKX8BUBG,  OHIO. 


A  MECHANICAL  WONDER. 

Fonr  tools  In 
one.  All  work 
as  perfectly  as 
though  each 
were  sep¬ 
arate. 
Vise,  An¬ 
vil,  Drill  and  Hardy.  Send  $3.50  and  we  we  will  send 
you  this  complete  machine  neatly  boxed.  This  is  the 
regular  $5.00  outfit.  Give  it  a  ten  days’  trial,  and  If 
you  do  not  consider  it  well  worth  the  money,  and  the 
biggest  bargain  you  ever  saw,  you  may  return  it,  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.  The  machine  will  save 
Its  cost  to  any  one  in  need  of  tools  in  six  months.  Tho 
drill  alone  is  well  worth  the  money.  Weight  SO  lbs. 
Jaws  of  the  vise  open  9  inches.  Order  to-day  and  se¬ 
cure  the  agency.  Please  mention  this  paper  when 
writing.  Address 

Bloomfield  Mf'g.  Co.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STAND AR  D; 


ST/AM PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS.  *r 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Jfa. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA, ILL -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


UfCll  drilling 

WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Pleasant  Prospects. — I  stood  in  the 
barn  door  on  the  last  Sunday  afternoon 
in  April,  and  watched  the  sun  go  down. 
I  don't  know  when  Hope  Farm  has 
seemed  so  true  to  its  name.  The  maples 
in  the  woods  were  purple,  the  willows 
were  green,  and  here  and  there,  a  clump 
of  White  birches  stood  up  like  beckon¬ 
ing  fingers.  On  the  hill  to  the  right, 
wood-choppers  have  been  cutting  out 
telephone  poles.  They  left  two  big  trees 
standing.  There  they  were,  straight  in 
the  air,  without  a  limb  for  50  feet,  and 
only  a  great  bushy  top.  As  they  stood 
in  the  thick  wood  they  seemed  like  per¬ 
fect  trees.  Put  them  out  by  themselves, 
and  they  made  a  poor  showing.  A  tree 
is  not  unlike  a  man.  He  may  look  well 
in  a  crowd,  but  put  him  out  alone,  and 
what  is  there  of  him  ?  The  farm  was 
like  patchwork.  The  dark  green  of  the 
Crimson  clover,  the  light  green  rye,  the 
black  cow  pea  stubble  and  the  brown 
plowed  ground  were  well  contrasted. 
The  wind  rippled  over  the  Crimson  clover, 
turning  up  the  leaves  till  they  shone  in 
the  sun.  The  bush  fruits  were  leafing 
out,  and  the  strawberries  were  jumping. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight — full  of  promise 
for  the  season.  In  spite  of  the  back¬ 
ward  Spring,  we  are  well  along  with 
our  work. 

Changing  Plans. — I  don’t  believe  in 
cast-iron  plans.  We  often  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  change.  We  planned  to  put 
one  large  field  into  hilled  potatoes. 
After  plowing  and  fitting  about  one-third 
of  it,  we  were  tempted  to  take  the 
planter  and  drill  in  the  seed  at  once. 
The  soil  was  just  exactly  right  at  the 
time.  To  wait  until  the  whole  field  was 
fitted,  and  then  mark  both  ways  and 
drop  by  hand  was  risky,  with  a  heavy 
rain  possible  and  the  potatoes  sprouting 
badly.  Of  course,  planting  with  the 
machine  meant  extra  hoeing  and  weed¬ 
ing,  for  we  could  work  both  ways  in  the 
hills.  We  reasoned  it  all  over — and  got 
out  the  planter  at  last  and  put  that  seed 
right  in.  We  may  regret  the  change  of 
plan  when  the  grass  starts,  but  it’s  done 
now  anyway.  The  women  folks  change 
their  plans,  too,  I  notice.  The  Madame 
went  shopping  in  New  York  last  week, 
and  made  such  good  bargains  that  she 
treated  us  to  two  boxes  of  strawberries. 
She  got  home  just  as  Grandmother  was 
making  up  a  batch  of  biscuits.  The 
berries  wouldn’t  have  given  us  a  taste 
served  in  the  usual  way,  so  they  changed 
their  plan,  and  made  that  dough  into  a 
Bhort-cake ! 

Long  Days  — The  days  ought  to  be  30 
hours  long  in  order  to  crowd  into  them 
all  the  work  and  sleep  needed  to  get  the 
crops  started.  The  workers  keep  moving 
through  the  daylight,  and  after  supper, 
the  brooders  and  incubators  must  be 
fixed  up  and  other  little  chores  done,  so 
that  bedtime  hangs  a  card  on  work. 
One  thing  that  puts  us  back  a  little  is 
the  fact  that  old  Major  has  seen  his  best 
days.  He  can’t  keep  up  with  Frank  at 
the  plow  or  harrow.  We  can’t  push  the 
work  with  a  halting  team.  We  need 
another  horse.  We  want  to  get  a  mate 
for  Frank,  and  use  Major  for  light  cul¬ 
tivating  and  “  the  women’s  horse.”  The 
Madame  thinks  it’s  a  poor  game  to  say 
that,  when  a  horse  fails  at  the  plow,  he 
is  fit  for  the  women  to  drive  !  We  find 
that  good  horses  are  over  50  per  cent 
higher  than  two  years  ago.  We  bought 
Frank  for  $70  and  he  would  now  sell  in 
24  hours  for  $125.  Not  much  use  trying 
to  force  work  unless  you  have  strong 
motive  power. 

Lively  Hens. — During  April,  the  hens 
laid  1,773  eggs,  which  were  worth  1 M 
cent  each.  The  grain  cost  about  $7.50. 
The  pen  of  Blacks  that  were  mentioned 
last  month  laid  510  eggs,  and  not  one 
has  hinted  at  sitting.  We  think  these 
Blacks  are  good  enough  to  talk  about. 
I  haven’t  as  much  sporting  blood  as  I 
had  20  years  ago,  but  I  have  an  opinion 
which  Charlie  doesn’t  hesitate  to  express 
openly.  He  says  that  he  will  match  15 


of  the  Blacks  or  15  of  their  pullets 
against  any  other  15  bicfis  in  New  Jersey. 
He  would  like  to  send  the  birds  right 
down  to  the  Experiment  Station,  and 
put  them  side  by  side  with  others,  each 
pen  to  have  c  qual  sized  houses  and  yards, 
and  each  owner  to  select  the  ration  to 
be  given  his  birds.  The  Station  people 
to  keep  accurate  records  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  and  its  cost,  eggs  laid,  both  num¬ 
bers  and  weight,  the  contest  to  continue 
for  one  year.  The  expenses  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  paid  by  those  who  enter. 
It  strikes  me  that  would  make  a  good 
poultry  experiment.  We  have  faith 
enough  in  our  Hope  Farm  Blacks  to 
think  they  can  make  more  ounces  of  egg 
out  of  a  pound  of  food  during  one  year 
than  any  other  birds  you  can  bring  along! 
It  would  suit  us  to  start  December  1 
with  pullets,  for  we  have  found  that 
each  generation  of  our  breeding  and 
selecting  has  improved  the  Blacks  a 
little.  However,  we  shall  enter  the 
hens  if  desired.  The  tremendous  great 
hen  records  we  read  about  don’t  frighten 
us  at  all.  Our  birds  are  calculated  to  do 
as  well  on  a  visit  as  they  do  at  home. 

Use  the  Weeder  — The  earliest 
planted  potatoes  are  nearly  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  millions  of  little  weeds  have 
appeared.  As  soon  as  we  could  fairly 
see  them,  we  got  out  the  weeder,  and 
scratched  the  whole  field  over — going 
lengthwise  of  the  rows  first.  We  started 
on  the  morning  of  a  hot,  bright  day, 
and  nobody  knows  how  many  million 
little  weeds  were  turned  up  to  the  sun 
and  killed.  It  was  a  great  slaughter. 
Just  think  what  it  would  mean  to  let 
those  weeds  grow  in  the  potato  rows 
until  large  enough  to  kill  with  the  hoe. 
That  would  be  about  the  quickest  way 
to  manufacture  work  that  I  can  think 
of.  I  regard  a  hoe  as  a  muscle-maker, 
while  a  good  riding  cultivator  and 
weeder  is  more  of  a  fat-former.  We  need 
muscle-makers  in  feeding  oows,  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  man  should  build 
up  unnecessary  muscle  on  a  diet  of  hoe. 

Sweet  Corn.  —  Our  first  acre  was 
planted  April  26.  We  used  Crosby  for 
this  first  planting.  We  have  given  up 
Cory  for  early  market.  It  does  not  suit 
our  customers.  The  flavor  is  usually  poor, 
and  this  variety  seems  a  favorite  nesting 
place  for  the  worms.  We  plant  Perry’s 
Hybrid  about  a  week  after  Crosby  and 
Evergreen  for  late  crop.  As  a  rule,  the 
early  varieties  pay  us  best.  The  soil 
where  this  corn  was  planted  has  had 
two  crops  of  Crimson  clcv  r  and  one  of 
cow  peas  plowed  in.  By  its  side,  is  a 
strip  where  no  humus  crop  has  been 
used.  What  a  contrast  both  in  eolor 
and  texture  !  I  feel  so  certain  of  it  that 
I  would  like  to  guarantee  that,  with 
equal  amounts  of  fertilizer,  the  cow  pea 
strip  will  outyield  the  other  by  50  per 
cent !  The  Madame  and  Aunt  Patience 
went  out  and  dropped  a  good  deal  of  the 
corn  for  us.  They  also  cut  potatoes  dur¬ 
ing  the  rush.  Every  piece  had  two  good 
eyes  on  it,  too  !  We  are  all  interested 
in  making  things  go  this  Summer. 

A  Late  Season.  —  Uncle  Ed  left 
Florida  about  April  10.  At  that  time 
the  martins  were  mating,  and  people 
were  eating  strawberries  out  of  the 
field.  Here  the  birds  had  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  the  fruit  was  just 
starting  its  buds.  I  suppose  if  a  man 
started  from  Florida  and  walked  up,  he 
would  just  about  keep  up  with  the  birds 
and  the  season,  but  a  railroad  train  goes 
too  fast  for  them.  Uncle  Ed  tells  such 
great  stories  about  the  Velvet  bean  and 
what  it  does  in  Florida,  that  we  mean 
to  give  it  another  trial  this  year.  Last 
year  it  made  a  poor,  feeble  growth — not 
at  all  equal  to  our  cow  peas.  Perhaps 
we  didn’t  understand  it.  Uncle  Ed  is 
an  old  friend  of  the  Velvet  bean,  and 
we’ll  let  him  take  it  right  into  partner¬ 
ship.  He  wants  to  run  the  vine  up  over 
an  old  pear  tree  that  stands  on  the  road, 
so  as  to  advertise  the  bean  !  By  the 
way,  as  the  bush  fruits  bud  out,  I  ob¬ 
serve  some  interesting  things  about  the 
situation  and  amount  of  frozen  wood. 
Canes  that  I  gave  up  as  killed  are  now 
in  full  leaf.  It  does  not  do  to  give  trees 
and  vines  up  till  they  can  show  them¬ 
selves.  h.  w.  c. 


Some  Missouri  Stories  — At  the  Win¬ 
ter  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Horticultural 
Society,  N.  F.  Murray  was  called  upon 
to  respond  to  the  welcoming  address. 
Among  other  things,  he  bragged  about 
the  great  sales  of  American  produce  in 
Europe.  He  told  of  the  hungry  cattle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  who  went  to  a  Chi¬ 
cago  hotel.  After  devouring  the  titbits 
that  were  set  before  him,  this  man  called 
out  to  the  waiter,  “  Your  samples  are 
all  right,  now  bring  on  your  grub.”  “So 
Europe,”  he  said,  “  after  sampling  Mis¬ 
souri’s  apples,  says,  ‘Bring  on  your 
grub,’  with  the  result  that,  in  five  years, 
shipments  of  American  apples  have  been 
increased  five-fold.” 

These  Missouri  men  are  good  talkers, 
and  Mr.  Murray  told  of  the  old  man  who 
died  in  Boone  County.  His  wife  ordered 
a  suitable  monument  for  his  grave.  The 
contractor  completed  the  job,  but  the  old 
lady  looked  it  over  carefully,  and  said, 
“You  can  take  that  thing  right  down, 
and  take  it  home  with  you  ”, 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ”  said  the 
contractor. 

“  I  can’t  have  no  monument  with  such  a 
lie  as  that  is  on  it,  on  my  old  man’s  grave.  ” 

“  Lie,  my  dear  woman  !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ” 

“  Why,  them  there  lines  at  the  base, 
where  it  says  *  Gone  home  to  that  better 
country  ’.  I  just  tell  you  right  now,  that 
my  old  man  and  me  has  tried  all  them 
other  countries,  and  there  ain’t  no  better 
country  than  good  old  Boone  County ,  Mo  ” 


No  genuine  Peruvian  Guano  had  been 
imported  into  this  country  for  years, 
until  the  arrival  in  December  last  of  the 
steamship  “  Bovic”  at  New  York,  and  of 
the  “Assyria”  at  Boston,  in  February. 
Each  of  these  big  steamships  carried  a 
lot  of  the  genuine  article,  imported  by 
the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an¬ 
other  column.  The  genuine  guano  has 
been  so  scarce  that  farmers  who  know 
its  value  will  be  more  than  pleased  to 
know  that  they  can  again  obtain  it  of  a 
responsible  concern.  As  the  lots  offered 
are  not  large,  intending  purchasers  will 
do  well  to  apply  early  so  as  to  obtain  some 
before  the  supply  brought  by  the  “As¬ 
syria”  and  “Bovic”  is  exhausted  — Adv. 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  saddle,  harness 
or  vehicle! 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  doit?  We  any  yea.  Can  we  prove  It  without 
cost  to  you?  We  can.  llowt  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  sad¬ 
dle,  or  vehicle,  without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look 
It  over  at  your  freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  find  we  have  given 
you  the  blffgeflt  bargain  you  ever  Baw  or  heard  of  return  the 
goo  da  to  ua  at  our  expense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a 
•-year 


years  iron-clad  guarantee  protecting  you  against  poor 
*  icle  catalog 


laa  gui 

material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle  catalogue  describes  the 
largest  line  of  buggleH,  road  wagona,  phaetons,  flurries, 
spring  and  farm  wagons,  carts,  harnesses  and  sad¬ 
dles  ever  shown  in  one  book.  It’s  free.  Bend  for  it.  * 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  X  16  Chicago*  111. 


ArtUP-TOTIMElS  DAIRYWAGON 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO 

DAIRYMEN. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN 
A  DAIRY  WAGON.wrht 

TffENAT  I0NALWAG0N  CO.  CHI  LLICOTHE  ,0 
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BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat,  Dry  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can’t 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
.All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

8ENO  FOR  OATALOOUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 
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BUGGIES  AT  I§f 
WHOLESALE.^- 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies, 
Phaetons,  Surries,  Hprlnic  Wagon, 
and  Hoad  Wagon,  and  sell  them  to 
you  direct 

From  our  Factory 

at  Wholesale  Prices. 

This  saves  you  all  the  extra  expense  of 
double  shipment,  traveling  men’s  ex¬ 
pense,  middle  men’s  profits,  &e. 

We  make  all  the  Vehicles 
we  Advertise. 

Each  ip  the  best  of  its  kind.  Best  seas¬ 
oned  stock,  best  workmanship, 
best  finish  and  best  styles. 

Our  line  of  Single  and 
Double  Harnesa 

embraces  everything  you  could  wish  in 
style  finish  and  variety  of  mountings. 
Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

Prices  of  everything  in  plain  figures. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 

13  Eighth  St.  Goshen,  Indiana. 


Driving  Lamp 

IT  Is  the  only  perfect  one. 

IT  throws  all  the  light  straight  ahead 
from  aoo  to  300  feet. 

IT  looks  like  a  locomotive  headlight. 
IT  gives  a  clear  white  light. 

IT  burns  kerosene  (Coal  Oil) 

It  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  cut  this  advertisement  out 

_____________  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  send 

book  describing  our  lamp,  and  will  agree  to  send  you  one  single  lamp  or 
a  pair  at  our  wholesale  price  (very  much  less  than  the  retail  price). 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Lalght  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1 8-10. 


PROFIT  FOR  MAKER  ONLY. 

We  manufacture  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  06  styles  of  harnessand 
sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  Ia 
fact,  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  in 
the  world  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  When  you  buy  on 
this  plan  you  pay  only  the  proht  of  the  manufacturer. 

No  traveling  expenses,  no  losses,  no  agent’s  commission  and 
no  dealer’s  profits. 

We  Havo  No  Agents 9 

preferring  to  deal  with  you  direct.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  can  reach 
you  and  save  you  money.  We  ship  our 
vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
tVe  Manufacture  Everything 

tee  sell,  ” _  No.T80— Double] 

harness,  with  nickel  trim- 
and  we  can  assure  you  of  good  quality  mlngs.  Complete  with  cob 

-  from  beginning  to  end  ;good  wood  work,  iare  and  hitch  straps,  $20.  Ax 

good  iron  and  steel,  good  paint  and  varnish,  good  finish,  good  trimmings,  fine  style  good  u  sella  for  $30. 
and  the  largest  selection  In  the  land.  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manfg m  Co.  £ikhart,  !ndiana. 


No.  717 — Canopy -Top  Surrey,  with  douhle  fen¬ 
ders.  Price,  complete,  with  curtains  all  around,  storm 
apron,  sunshade,  lamps  and  pole  or  shafts,  $68;  just 
as  good  as  sells  for  $100. 
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•  Ruralisms 


Hall’s  Japan  Magnolia  — We  don’t 
like  to  let  a  springtime  pass  without 
calling  attention  to  this  unique  little 
tree  or  shrub  which,  during  the  past  15 
years  or  upwards,  has  never  failed  to 
bloom  profusely  with  us  at  this  season 
of  the  year  (April  25).  It  is  the  earliest 
to  bloom  of  all  the  Magnolias,  whether 
American  or  foreign.  The  mercury  has 
fallen  as  low  during  the  past  Winter  as 
23  degrees  below  zero,  which  has  harmed 
more  or  less  such  Japan  varieties  as 
Soulangeana,  Thompsonianaand  Lenn6i. 
The  tree  is  literally  covered  with  these 
blossoms  which  are  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  averaging  about  15  petals 
which  are  one-half  inch  wide  and  strap¬ 
shaped.  The  botanical  name  of  this 
shrub  is  Magnolia  stellata ;  Magnolia 
Ilalleana  is  a  synonym. 

It  is  by  no  means  too  late  to  plant 
Magnolia  stellata  now.  Many  of  the 
nurseries  can  furnish  the  trees  in  pots. 
If  we  could  have  but  one  Magnolia  for 
our  garden,  this  would  be  our  choice. . . . 

Wbitk  Clover  — Up  to  a  few  years 
ago,  The  R  N.-Y.’s  preference  for  grass 
seed  for  lawns  was  either  Blue  grass, 
Red-top  or  both.  We  have  never  thought 
that  the  lawn  grass  seed  mixtures  of 
seedsmen  were  of  any  value  beyond 
these  two  species  of  grass  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  them.  Now,  however, 
we  should  advise  our  friends,  especially 
those  whose  lawns  show  impoverish¬ 
ment  and  need  reconstruction,  to  sow 
White  clover  seed.  It  will  grow  and 
thrive  where  Red-top  and  Blue  grass  will 
die  out  and,  according  to  the  latter-day 
belief,  will  enrich  the  soil  with  nitrogen. 
After  the  White  clover  becomes  well 
established,  occasional  dressings  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  should  keep  it  in 
fine  order.  For  the  phosphoric  acid,  we 
should  prefer  raw  bone  flour,  which  also 
furni  lies  nitrogen,  and  unleached  wood 
ashes,  which,  besides  five  per  cent  of 
potash,  will  yield  a  little  phosphoric 
acid  and  a  large  amount  of  lime . 

The  Pendulous  Cut-leaved  White 
Birch  (Bctula  alba  pendula  laciniata). — 
This  tree  is  always  attractive,  whether 
in  Winter  or  Summer.  Perhaps  just  at 
this  season,  it  has  a  peculiar  charm  more 
strikingly  attractive  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  leaves  are  now  about  half 
developed,  and  of  that  tender  fresh  green 
which  gradually  disappears,  giving  place 
to  the  darker,  more  somber  green  as  the 
season  advances.  The  brilliant  white 
bark,  too,  makes,  with  the  foliage,  a 
more  touching  contrast  at  this  season 
than  later  when  the  silvery  bark  is  more 
or  less  concealed  by  the  leaves.  The 
essential  charm  of  this  weeping  birch  is 
its  somewhat  erect,  slender  form,  with 
its  lithe,  silvery  spray,  giving  to  the 
whole  tree  an  airy  grace,  as  though  it 
were  coquetting  with  its  companions. 
It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  will  attain 
the  height  of,  at  least  20  feet,  in  from 
five  to  eight  years . 

Just  a  little  later — a  day  or  so,  April 
27  this  season — the  male  and  female  cat¬ 
kins  mature,  and  the  tree  assumes  a 
funny  appearance — just  as  though  alive 
with  yellow  caterpillars,  the  males  from 
an  inch  or  so  to  four  or  five  inches  in 
length  and  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  females  small,  cylindrical, 
slender  and  inconspicuous,  as  the  female 
flowers  of  plants  usually  are.  The  male 
catkins  are  swayed  by  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind,  waving  to  and  fro,  and 
scattering  their  golden  pollen  profligate¬ 
ly  everywhere — forming,  indeed,  at  such 
moments,  clouds  of  golden  dust  The 
male  catkins  are  really  beautiful  in  their 
complexity  of  stamens  and  bracts,  which 
together  are  so  pliant  and  flexible  as  to 
suggest  the  most  delicately-woven  chains 
of  gold.  But  this  does  not  long  continue. 
They  soon  turn  black,  drop  and  litter 


the  soil  or  sod  beneath  as  though  with 
so  many  charred,  wormlike  carcasses. . . 

Selection  of  Seed  Corn  by  Cross 
Breeding. — Mr.  R  W.  Clothier,  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  tells  us,  “It 
will  pay  the  farmers  of  Kansas  to  test 
the  value  of  the  following  method  of 
selecting  seed  corn  :  Two  or  three  rows 
are  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
using  seed  of  a  different  variety  from 
that  used  in  the  remainder  of  the  field. 
The  tassels  of  the  corn  in  these  rows  are 
pulled  out  before  they  develop  pollen,  so 
that  the  ears  will  be  fertilized  with  pol¬ 
len  from  the  remainder  of  the  field.  The 
seed  from  these  rows  is  selected  for  next 
year’s  planting,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  yield  has  been  increased  by,  at  least, 
10  bushels  per  acre.  Col.  Dudley,  of 
Topeka,  has  done  a  great  deal  in  this 
line,  and  reports  excellent  results  If 
the  yield  of  the  Kansas  corn  crop  could 
be  increased  10  bushels  per  acre,  it  would 


year’s  yield  by  using  his  own  seed 
crossed  with  an  inferior  variety  ?  That 
seems  like  an  excellent  plan  of  progress¬ 
ing  backward. 

The  plan  that,  years  ago,  suggested  it¬ 
self  to  the  writer  as  promising  to  be 
most  effective  in  improving  a  given 
variety  of  corn,  was  this  :  A  small  plot 
— say  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  square, 
or  66  x  66  feet — was  selected  as  far  away 
as  practicable  from  other  fields  of  corn, 
whether  on  our  own  or  adjacent  land. 
To  start  with,  ears  were  selected  the 
previous  season,  from  plants  in  the  field 
that  had  been  marked  before  maturity. 
In  this  selection,  the  height  of  stalk, 
number  of  ears  borne,  and  perfection  of 
ears  were  considered.  The  next  season, 
this  seed  corn  was  planted  in  the  small 
plot.  Just  so  soon  as  the  sets  or  silk 
began  to  show,  the  plants  were  care¬ 
fully  gone  over  from  day  to  day  as  long 
as  necessary,  and  the  tassels  (before  ma¬ 
turity,  of  course)  were  cut  out  from  all 
plants  that  were  in  any  way  inferior. 
The  variety  was  the  so-called  Blount’s 
Prolific,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Prolific,  though  sold  by  seedsmen  of 
to-day  under  the  former  name.  This  se¬ 
lection  was  continued  through  several 
seasons — we  forget  just  how  many — the 
result  being  dwarfer  plants,  an  elimina¬ 
tion  of  suckers,  more  ears  to  a  plant  and 
these  borne  lower,  and  an  earlier  ma¬ 
turity.  The  conspicuous  faults  with  the 
original  variety  were  that  the  plants 
grew  too  tall,  they  sucker ed  too  freely, 
the  ears  were  borne  too  high,  so  that  the 
plants  were,  during  the  late  seacon,  top- 
heavy  and  easily  lodged,  and  finally, 
though  from  two  or  three  to  ten  sets  ap¬ 
peared,  only  from  one  to  three  matured 
ears.  We  fancy  that  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  may  be  similarly  changed. 

The  most  efficacious  way  of  crossing 
would  be  to  remove  the  immature  tas¬ 
sels,  and  apply  pollen  io  the  receptive 
silks  (pistils)  covering  them  securely  be¬ 
tween  the  pollen  applications,  with  tissue 
paper . 

It  is  always  well  to  plant  a  generous 
number  of  seeds  of  melons,  cucumbers, 
etc.,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  stand,  and 
to  thin  out  the  plants  after  a  good  stand 
is  insured.  Generally,  the  superfluous 
plants  are  pulled  out,  always  disturbing 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  those  that  re¬ 
main,  thus  causing  the  leaves  to  wilt 
and  growth  to  be  retarded.  In  all  such 
work,  a  pair  of  little  scissors  should  be 
used,  merely  cutting  in  two  the  stem 
below  the  first  leaves  of  the  plants  to 
be  destroyed . 


collected,  such  as  showed  themselves  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  in  June  the  piece  was  planted  to  late 
cabbage.  Ordinary  cultivating  and  hoeing  tor¬ 
mented  the  life  out  of  the  scattered  tubers,  and 
practically  I  had  no  more  trouble  from  them  than 
from  ordinary  weeds  of  the  field.  The  field  was 
a  hillside,  soil  rather  light,  and  the  artichokes, 
therefore,  did  not  grow  as  rank  as  they  do  in 
deep,  moist  soil;  but  when  the  cabbages  were 
planted  with  10  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre,  they 
then  had  their  opportunity. 

Marblehead,  Mass.  J.  J.  u.  Gregory. 

Shrubs  and  Flowers — About  20  yeats  ago, 
when  my  father  moved  to  this  farm,  he  sent  an 
order  to  a  nurseryman  for  an  assortment  of 
hardy  shrubs,  which  he  tastefully  planted  about 
the  house.  I  wish  every  reader  of  The  R.  N  -Y. 
could  see,  after  these  20  years,  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  place  that  they  have  made.  One  does 
not  have  to  wait  20  years  to  begin  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  plan  tine  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
No  one  except  those  who  have  done  it  knows  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  growth  and  waiting 
each  year  for  the  flo  'er  of  some  shrub  or  plant 
that  has  been  planted  by  one’s  own  hands.  There 
is  no  use  in  putting  all  of  our  life  in  wheat  and 
potatoes.  Let  us  have  sime  of  it  in  trees  and 
flowe-s  ard  vines.  Six  days’  work  gives  an 
added  zest  to  the  rest  of  Sunday,  and  a  few  flow¬ 
ers  about  a  place,  to  my  mind,  give  as  much  rest 
to  the  farmer  after  his  close  relationship  vitn 
financial  cultivation,  as  does  the  rest  of  Sun¬ 
day  after  the  work  of  the  week.  We  all  know 
what  all  work  and  no  play  does  for  the  boy,  so 
don’t  let  us  have  all  working  plants  on  th°  farm, 
but  some  for  rest  and  recreation,  p.  b.  crosby. 


MALE  CATKINS  OF  CUT-LEAVED  WEEPING 
BIRCH.  Fig.  148. 

mean  several  million  dollars  added  to 
tbe  value  of  the  crop,  and  obtained  by 
only  a  very  little  increase  of  labor  ex¬ 
pended.  About  15  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manhattan  have  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  in 
testing  the  methods  this  year,  but  why 
should  not  500  or  1,000  farmers  all  over 
Kansas  join  in  the  work  ?  It  will  re¬ 
quire  very  little  labor.  Any  farmer  can 
find  a  different  variety  of  corn  from  his 
own  by  going  three  miles,  or  less,  away 
from  his  home  ;  the  work  of  pulling  out 
the  tassels  will  be  little  more  than  the 
work  necessary  to  cut  the  weeds  out  of 
the  same  number  of  rows.  Farmers, 
give  this  matter  your  careful  attention, 
and  then  plan  to  take  up  the  work.” 

To  the  writer  of  Ruralisms,  who  for 
many  years  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments 
to  increase  the  corn  yield,  Mr.  Clothier’s 
suggestion  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  sur¬ 
prise.  Suppose  that  the  “  different 
variety  of  corn  found  three  miles  or  less 
away  from  his  home,”  proves  inferior  to 
the  corn  he  is  and  has  been  raising  ? 
What  then  ?  Is  he  to  increase  his  next; 


Many  western  farmers  report  that  last  year’s 
clover  1b  entirely  killed  out,  and  they  are  work¬ 
ing  up  the  ground  to  sow  to  some  other  green 
crop.  Oats  and  peas,  and  millet  seem  to  be  the 
favorites,  although  a  great  deal  of  sowed  fodder 
corn  will,  evidently,  be  used. 

The  Ben  Davis  apple  and  Kleffer  pear  are 
called  to  account  again  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  any 
one  owning  an  orchard  of  either  of  these  popu¬ 
lar  fruits  will  cut  it  down  as  a  result  of  reading 
the  attack  by  W.,  of  Monroe,  Wis ,  in  The 
R.  N  -Y.  of  February  26.  The  Ben  Davis  suc¬ 
ceeds  over  a  wider  extent  of  country,  probably, 
than  any  other  apple;  and  we  need  only  look  up 
the  market  reports  to  judge  of  the  profits  in  its 
cultivation.  These  reports,  too,  will  suffice  for 
most  of  us,  as  to  whether  the  apple  is  good  to 
eat  or  not.  I  humbly  say  it  is  good  to  eat.  e.  p. 

Uriah,  Pa. 

We  have  a  small  plot  of  creek  bottom  land 
(about  one  twenty-seventh  of  an  acre)  which  we 
use  for  an  experiment  plot.  Last  season,  we 
planted  it  to  early  potatoes— Early  Ohio  and 
Early  Rose.  We  cut  one  bushel  of  potatoes  to 
two  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  planted  them  in  rows  18 
inches  apart— hills,  about  10  inches  apart.  We 
raised  16)^  bushels;  sold  13 bushels  for  $.0  45, 
and  used  the  rest  for  eating  and  seed.  Although 
the  season  was  rather  wet,  this  potato  patch 
was  given  level  cultivation,  and  no  other  tcol 
used  than  a  garden  rake.  l.  e  k. 

Missouri. 

Artichokes  Becoming  Weeds.— When,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  planted  toward  half  an  acre  to  arti¬ 
chokes,  I  had  some  of  the  fear  in  common  with 
Prof.  Roberts,  as  expressed  on  page  228  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  lest  they  might  hold  permanent  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land.  As  they  were  planted  solely 
for  seed  purposes,  I  dug  such  a  portion  of  the 
crop  as  we  needed,  and  left  the  remainder  each 
season  to  their  own  wild  freedom.  Three  years 
ago,  I  concluded  to  put  the  land  to  another  cop, 
and  in  the  Spring,  plowed  it  with  some  misgiv¬ 
ings.  The  larger  of  the  artichokes  turned  up  were 


Soiling  Crops  ;  Plowing  — My  farm 
has  a  lane  through  its  center,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  soiling.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  proceed  in  this  new  departure  of 
soiling  all  stock  on  the  place,  a  square 
50  acres.  As  a  creek  runs  through  it 
nearly  in  the  center,  and  there  is  a 
descent  from  each  side  to  it,  I  have  in 
mind  to  make  a  new  departure,  aBo,  in 
plowing,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  each  land  narrower  than  usual, 
and  all  dead  furrows  act  as  so  many 
drains  to  carry  off  the  water  rap  dly 
into  the  creek.  To  this  end,  I  mean  by 
the  back  furrow  and  open  drain,  to  over¬ 
come  the  natural  wetness  of  the  soil. 
Chili,  N.  Y.  uk  F. 

Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  RURAL 
New-Yorkkr  March  11, ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
’97.  and  July  10,  ’98.  WeotferJOK, CARRIE  SILVERS, 
STELLA  and  RE  BA  In  poVgrown  plants  at  25c  each, 
$2  per  doz.,  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz..  $0  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Orderquiek;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Trees  and  Plants. 

Japan  Plums,  Quinces,  KlefTer  Pears  and  other 
leading  kinds.  Choice  Peach  Trees,  Osage  Orange: 
full  line  of  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens. 

Strawberry  Plants,  Currants,  Gooseberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  Write  for  prices,  stating  wants 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

RAKESTRAW  &  PYLE,  Wlllowdale,  Pa. 

I  A  D  A  HI  PLUMS,  PEAR  and  QUINCE,  85  per  100 
Jnlnll  Peach,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

BURBANK  AND  ABUNDANCE  PLUM 

on  plum,  two-year,  four  to  six  feet,  ready  packed  for 
shipment,  one  dozen,  $1;  25  for  $1.75;  U0  for  $5. 

It.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

have  a  74-YR.  Record,  Fruit  Book  Fret 

Sir.-rVc  PAY  FREIGHT 

POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Send  for 
list.  100  for  50c.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

VWVVWt 

!  Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid" 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

,  815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^VWWWWWW VWWVWWWWW  W  \  \* 

How  to  Grow  Chrysanthemums 

80  pages  replete  with  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
about  tbe  culture  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn  flowers. 

Nine  chapters,  including  a  calendar  giving  the 
wo  k  for  each  month.  Training,  Feeding,  Seed  Sav¬ 
ing  and  Diseases. 

Well  illustrated.  Only  25c.  Published  by 
AMERICAN  GARDENING, 

148  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 
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BUC  KILLER 


KILLS 

POTATO 


■  iu  one-fourth  expense  in  labor 

- ®  and  material  of  any  other  method. 

Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Big  Profits. 
Sample,  $1.25,  delivered  free.  Write  forterms. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY, 

VSamAam  ITo  vbrtV  "Ml  fill* 
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THE  LITTLE  JERSEY. 


NOT  SIZE,  BUT  QUALITY. 

A  Dairy  Leader.  —  Among  distinct¬ 
ively  dairy  breeds,  the  little  Jersey  has, 
for  many  years,  taken  the  lead.  The 
Channel  Islands  cattle  were  originally 
considered  as  one  breed,  and  one  old 
authority  called  them  all  Alderneys. 
But  the  Alderney  has  been  little  known 
in  this  country,  the  Jersey  monopolizing 
most  of  the  attention,  even  the  Guernsey 
having  to  make  a  fight  for  recognition 
as  a  distinct  dairy  breed. 

The  Jerseys,  as  well  as  the  cattle  of 
the  other  Channel  Islands,  were,  prob¬ 
ably,  originally  from  Normandy,  but 
they  have  been  so  long  bred  under  the 
peculiar  environments  of  these  Islands, 
that  they  are  entirely  distinct.  In  their 
original  home,  they  received  most  pai- 
tieular  care  and  attention.  They  were 
the  main  source  of  revenue  to  their 
owners,  and  were  correspondingly  well 
treated.  This  careful  handling  and 
feeding,  supplemented  by  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding,  developed  them  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection.  In  the  United 
States  the  same  care  and  rivalry  between 
different  strains  have  brought  about 
great  improvements,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  just  as  good  Jerseys  are  now  bred 
in  America  as  can  be  found  in  their 
native  islands. 

The  Color  — In  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine,  Prof.  Curtis  says  that  four 
different  markings  or  styles  of  color  are 
to  be  found  among  registered  Jerseys  : 

1,  fawn  and  white,  evenly  variegated; 

2,  solid  fawn;  3,  brown  and  white;  4, 
solid  brown.  All  tastes  ought  to  be 
suited  so  far  as  color  is  concerned.  In 
all  of  these  styles  of  color,  there  is  in¬ 
variably  a  peculiar  light  mealy-colored 
ring  of  hair  just  at  the  edge  of  and  en¬ 
circling  the  nostrils,  generally  considered 
the  distinctive  mark  by  which  even  low- 
grade  Jerseys  may  be  recognized. 

The  Description. — Prof.  Curtis  gives 
the  following  description  :  “  The  head 
is  small,  close-fleshed,  broad  at  the  fore¬ 
head  and  narrow  between  horns,  with 
strongly-dished  face;  large  expressive 
eyes,  set  wide  apart ;  thin  delicate  ears, 
and  small,  crumpled,  amber-colored 
horns.  The  neck  is  thin,  long,  fine  at 
the  head,  and  set  into  the  shoulders, 

‘  ewe-necked  ’;  shoulders  thin  and  light; 
forward  ribs  flat,  1  fish-backed  but  in¬ 
creasing  in  curvature  to  the  loin  ;  hips 
fairly  wide,  but  rump  narrow  and  but¬ 
tocks  lean;  body  deepest  at  the  flank, 
presenting  the  V-shaped  outline  of  all 
milk  breeds;  front  legs  short,  fine-boned, 
straight  and  small;  hind  legs  somewhat 
coarser,  and  in  the  less  improved  animals, 
rather  crooked.  *  *  *  The  Jersey  udder, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  large,  but  its  capacity 
is  good,  and  the  escutcheon,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  built  upon  a  rich  orange  yellow 
skin,  which  clearly  marks  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  animal — butter. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  Jersey  is 
that  of  all  highly-sensitive,  nervous 
temperaments,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  its  peculiar  color,  furnishes  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
southern  deer.” 

Some  Butter  Records.  —  The  all- 
absorbing  trait  of  the  Jersey  cow  is  the 
uniform  richness  of  her  milk  in  butter 
content.  The  butter  produced  from  it 
is  usually  more  highly  colored  than  that 
of  any  other  breed  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  Guernsey.  In  size,  the  Jersey  is 
small,  mature  bulls  weighing  from  1,OCO 
to  1,300  pounds,  and  cows  from  650  to 
950  pounds. 

The  Jersey  is  preeminently  a  cow  for 
butter  or  cream.  Some  of  the  records 
given  are,  Landseer’s  Fancy,  936  pounds, 
14%  ounces  of  butter  in  one  year  ;  Mas- 
sena,  902  pounds,  3  ounces  ;  Matilda  4th, 


927  pounds,  8%  ounces;  Bison’s  Belle 
31144,  1,028  pounds,  15%  ounces  from  a 
yield  of  8,412  pounds,  7  ounces  of  milk. 
Signal’s  Lily  Flagg  31035  in  365  days, 
made  a  record  of  1,047  pounds,  %  ounce 
of  butter  from  a  yield  of  11,339  pounds 
of  milk.  In  the  case  of  Bison’s  Belle, 
about  a  gallon  of  milk  was  required  on 
an  average  throughout  the  year,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pound  of  “  well-worked,  market¬ 


able  butter,  salted  not  heavier  than  one 
ounce  to  the  pound.”  The  Jersey  is  of 
an  extremely  nervous  temperament,  and 
requires  careful  handling  to  secure  best 
results. 

At  Fig.  149,  are  shown  the  Jersey  cow, 
Elsie’s  Lady  81493,  owned  by  Everett  G. 
Campbell,  Keister’s,  l*a.,  and  her  bull 
calf.  This  cow  has  a  record  of  14  pounds, 
9  ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days,  from 
204%  pounds  of  milk. 

At  Fig.  150,  is  a  bunch  of  young  Jer- 
siys,  owned  by  Peter  Raab,  of  Bright- 
wood,' Ind.  The  overhanging  barn  is  a 


conspicuous  feature,  and  suggests  a  very 
useful  form  for  a  general-purpose  barn 
on  the  farm. 

Vermont  Dairy  Law.— I  notice  on  page  307,  of 
The  R.  N.-Y  ,  a  clipping  from  the  Farm  Students’ 
Review  touching  incorrect  testing  at  creameries 
in  Minnesota.  A  law  was  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  of  this  State  which,  it  is  thought,  in 
some  degree  relieves  the  situation.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  every  person  who  handles  the  Babcock 
test  for  dividend-making  to  prove  his  ability  to 
handle  it  properly  before  he  is  allowed  to  test, 
and  likewise  requires  all  glassware  apparatus 
to  be  certified  as  to  its  correctness.  Of  course, 
this  measure  simply  keeps  incompetent  persons 
from  testing,  and  provides  for  accurate  glass¬ 
ware,  but  does  not  meet  the  serlouB  difficulty  of 
errors  of  intention.  Legislation  cannot-  legis¬ 
late  men  either  intelligent  or  honest.  We  think, 
however,  that  this  measure  serves  to  keep  unin- 
fo-med  men  out  of  responsible  places. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station.  Joseph  l.  hills. 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM  NOTES. 

THE  story  of  a  dairy  farm. 

For  Beginners  and  Small  Capitalists. 

A  Start  on  Shares.— The  year  1892 
found  me  on  a  farm  cf  250  acres,  which 
I  tried  to  work  on  shares  with  the  aid  of 
my  wife  (a  lately-retired  schoolma’am) 
and  a  baby  boy.  Of  course,  I  could  hire 
plenty  of  help ;  but,  being  young  in 
years  and  small  of  stature,  I  failed  to 
command  the  respect  that  amounts  to 
obedience,  and  the  result  was  that  I 
often  found  myself  without  help  when  I 
insisted  on  things  going  my  way.  For 
instance,  one  man  thought  that  super¬ 
phosphate  was  no  good  ;  so  it  went  down 


a  woodchuck’s  hole  instead  of  under  the 
potato  hills.  The  result  was  that  I  found 
myself  milking  23  cows  alone  that  night. 
This  being  inconvenient,  led  us  to  think 
about  a  change  of  business. 

Our  resources  amounted  to  $1,000,  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  six  cows,  besides  our 
household  goods  and  farming  tools.  Not 
much  to  buy  a  farm  with  ;  but  this  was 
what  we  decided  to  do.  We  found  a 
place  of  61  acres  situated  about  1%  mile 
from  the  post  office,  and  two  from  the 
railroad.  The  buildings  were  fair,  the 
land  lay  sloping  to  the  south  and  east, 


and  was  surmounted  at  the  top  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  round  knoll  with  a  flat  top,  since 
called  Hickory  Hill.  Through  the  lower 
part  of  this  farm  ran  a  clear  stream  fed 
by  springs  above. 

A  Skinned  Farm.— The  owner  of  this 
place  was  one  of  those  men  with  whom 
“farming  don’t  pay.”  So  we  bought 
the  place  for  $2,000  spot  cash,  and  found 
an  old  neighbor,  who  had  made  farming 
pay,  who  lent  us  the  needed  $1,000  at 
four  per  cent  interest.  We  found  our 
new  farm  in  very  poor  shape.  It  had 
not  been  skinned ,  that  is,  the  produce 
sold  off  until  it  would  produce  nothing ; 
but  it  had  gone  to  seed.  By  this  I  mean 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND  BARN  OF  PETER  RAAB,  BRIGHTWOOD,  IND.  Fig  150. 


that  the  meadows  had  been  mowed 
year  after  year,  until  the  sod  was  gone 
(if  there  ever  was  any),  and  the  ground 
produced  a  few  White  daisies  and  some 
June  grass.  Then  a  small  patch  was 
plowed  and  planted,  with  little  or  no 
manure  used  ;  the  next  year  it  was  sown 
to  oats,  and  seedel  down  with  about 
two  quarts  of  clover  and  six  quarts  of 
Timothy,  which  generally  died  in  the 
first  struggle  for  existence,  and  again  the 
daisies  and  June  grass  reigned  supreme. 

The  Spring  of  1893  found  us  in  our 
new  home,  with  another  son  added  to 
the  family  ($1,000  richer,  but  not  in  ne¬ 
gotiable  shape).  As  I  had  been  brought 
up  a  dairyman,  of  course  dairying  was 
ray  natural  bent ;  but  the  product  of  six 
cows  at  the  cheese  factory  or  shipping 
station  would  never  make  both  financial 
ends  meet.  Cheesemaking  was  out  of 
the  question,  because  I  didn’t  know  how. 
But  I  did  know  how  to  make  butter,  and 
here  was  our  way  out.  We  would  make 
first-class  butter,  and  furnish  it  every 
week  to  people  who  were  willing  to  pay 
a  good  price  when  they  could  always  de¬ 
pend  upon  getting  just  what  they 
wanted,  just  when  they  wanted  it. 

A  Jersey  Dairy  — Our  dai  y  consisted 
of  three  Jersey  heifers  and  three  cows 
of  any  breed.  Before  this,  I  had  dee’ded 
that  the  Jersey  was  the  b  st  butter  cow, 
but  I  will  admit  that  the  beauty  of  tlie 
animal  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  her 
favor.  In  buying  my  first  Jersey,  I 
made  a  mistake  that,  I  suppose,  others 
have  made,  too.  A  Jersey  breeder 
offered  me  a  very  beautiful  young  regis¬ 
tered  cow  for  a  price  at  about  which  the 
best  natives  were  going.  I  was  suspi¬ 
cious  as  to  her  milking  qualities,  but  he 
explained  that  she  had  been  milked  for 
over  a  year,  and  was  a  very  excellent 
cow  when  fresh.  I  bought  her,  and  in  a 
short  time,  she  aborted  ;  but  with  no  in¬ 
crease  of  milk.  My  faith  was  strong, 
so  I  kept  her  nearly  another  year,  and 
she  aborted  again,  after  which  she  went 
to  the  block. 

Next  I  bought  three  young  heifers ; 
these  I  took  to  my  new  farm,  and  one  of 
these  proved  to  be  a  free-martin,  and 
never  had  a  calf.  These  two  experi¬ 
ences  came  near  killing  my  faith  in  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  had  it  not  been  for  another  of 
these  heifers,  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  cows  I  ever  saw,  I  think  I 
should  have  given  up  the  Jerseys  alto¬ 
gether.  I  have  detailed  this  experience, 
because  it  shows  two  things  :  First,  the 
harm  an  unscrupulous  breeder  may  do 
by  palming  off  worthless  stock  on  the 
uninitiated  ;  and  second,  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  give  up  at  the  first  misfortune. 
The  heifer  that  so  strengthened  my 
waning  trust  is  still  in  my  herd,  and  as 
she  is  of  a  very  nearly  perfect  dairy 
form,  and  her  early  cara  was  peculiar.  I 
will  give  her  history  with  her  photo¬ 
graph  at  a  future  time. 

( Concluded  next  xveek.) 

Breeders’  Directory. 

This  ooluinn  is  reservod  for  small  cards  of  live 
stock,  including  poultry.  breeders.  No  outs.  Rates 
on  application. 


r'JHKNANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greone,  N 
^  Y.— Dutoh  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattlo;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  V  ALKENBURUH. 

Four  Five  Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale. 

Fit  to  head  tlie  flnest  herd. 

_ D.  L.  STEVENS,  Klkdale,  Pa. 

Poland-China  Pigs  for  SHe— Bred 

from  prize-winners,  tine  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
H.  WALKATU,  Minavllle,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pigs —  Eligible  to  Registry,  and  First- 
class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Polanij-China  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  Poultry.  WM.  B.  HARVEY,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


im  Ufll  QTEIMQ  FOK  8ALE  — Two  Pauline 
IUU  nULOl  Li  Ho  Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  iaO  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio 


Woodland  Short-horns  heifers  (bred)  for  sale 

W.  I.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 


FULL  PIGS 


both  sexes,  for  sale  at 
rock  bottom  prices.  Large 
strain  Poland-Chlnas. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenargo,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  agei  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

OH  AS.  K.  uaCORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  CHEESE. 

HOW  MUCH  BUTTEB  FROM  MILK  ? 

Plain  and  Simple  Directions. 

Will  you  give  directions  sufficiently  explicit  so 
that  a  person  with  little  experience  could 
make  good  cheese?  I  have  the  appliances  for 
making  in  the  old  way,  that  others  have  used. 
While  I  have  made  butter  for  a  long  time,  and 
keep  from  12  to  20  cows,  I  do  not  know  how  much 
butter  should  be  made  from  100  quarts  of  milk, 
neither  do  I  know  how  many  pounds  of  cheese 
should  be  made  from  that  amount.  I  wish  to 
know  which  would  be  most  profitable,  to  make 
my  milk  into  butter  or  cheese.  Either  way,  it 
must  be  made  up  at  home,  as  there  is  neither 
creamery  nor  cheese  factory  in  this  section. 
There  is  a  good  market  for  cheese,  as  everybody 
makes  butter,  and  there  are  creameries  all 
around  us,  but  too  far  for  us  to  reach.  We  can 
make  butter  that  brings  top  prices,  and  have  all 
of  the  appliances  for  making  both.  There  is  a 
good  cheesemaker  that  I  can  get  to  make  the 
cheese  for  me,  if  I  cannot  be  told  how  to  do  it 
myself.  G.  I. 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  ANDERSON. 

Depends  on  the  Butter  Fat. — The 
aiLOunt  of  butter  that  should  be  made 
from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  depends 
entirely  on  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
which  the  milk  contains.  One  hundred 
quarts  of  milk  weigh  from  206  to  210 
pounds,  and  as  it  is  much  easier  to  cal¬ 
culate  by  weight  than  by  measure,  let 
us  adopt  the  weight  system.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  milk  averaging  three  per 
cent  fat  contain  three  pounds  of  pure 
butter  fat.  To  find  the  amount  of  com¬ 
mercial  butter  which  this  fat  will  make, 
add  one-sixth  the  weight  of  the  fat  to 
itself,  and  we  have  3%  pounds  of  butter, 
which  should  be  made  from  the  100 
pounds  of  three-per-cent  milk,  provided 
no  fat  is  lost  in  skimming  and  churning. 

Following  the  same  principle,  100 
pounds  of  milk  containing  four  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  will  make  4%  pounds  of 
butter.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
well-worked  and  salted  butter  contains 
85  per  cent  of  pure  butter  fat,  i.  e. ,  100 
pounds  of  such  butter  contain  85  pounds 
of  pure  fat,  the  remaining  15  pounds  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  11  pounds  of  water, 
three  pounds  of  salt  and  one  pound  of 
casein. 

Having  obtained  the  amount  of  pure 
fat  in  a  certain  quantity  of  milk,  we  can 
then  calculate  the  equivalent  amount  of 
butter  in  two  ways,  viz.,  by  dividing  the 
amount  of  fat  by  85-100,  or  by  adding 
one-sixth  of  the  fat  to  itself.  The  latter 
method  is  quicker,  and  reaches  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  result. 

How  Much  Cheese  ? — To  calculate  the 
amount  of  cheese  that  should  be  made 
from  a  given  quantity  of  milk,  the  butter 
fat  affords  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  fair  a 
basis  as  it  does  in  buttermaking.  By  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  it  has  been  found 
that  about  2.75  pounds  of  cheese  are 
made  for  every  pound  of  pure  butter  fat 
which  the  milk  contains.  Figuring  on 
this  basis,  100  pounds  of  three-per-cent 
milk  should  make  2.75  x  3,  or  8  25  pounds 
of  cheese,  and  100  pounds  of  four-per¬ 
cent  milk  should  make  2.75  x  4,  or  11 
pounds  of  cheese.  See  The  R  N.-Y.  for 
January  7,  1899. 

The  easiest  and  surest  way,  then,  for 
G.  I.  to  know  how  much  butter  and 
cheese  his  milk  should  make,  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  Babcock  milk  tester,  and  find 
how  much  butter  fat  the  milk  contains, 
for  no  one  can  tell  him  otherwise,  except 
by  actually  making  the  butter  and 
cheese.  He  ought  to  have  a  Babcock 
machine,  anyway,  to  test  those  cows,  and 
see  whether  they  are  all  paying  for  the 
food  they  consume. 

Practice  Important. — There  are  so 
many  scientific  points  about  cheesemak¬ 
ing  that  can  be  learned  only  by  close 
study,  and  so  many  details  in  the  process 
that  can  be  mastered  only  by  practice, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  such 
directions  in  a  brief  article  as  will 
enable  an  inexperienced  person  to  make 
a  good  cheese.  However,  some  of  the 
general  movements  in  the  process  may 
be  so  outlined  as  to  be  of  interest  and 
value  until  more  detailed  information  is 
obtainable. 

The  first  step  in  eheesemaking  (we 
will  consider  the  manufacture  of  Cheddar 
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cheese,  the  common  American  variety, 
only),  is  the  “setting.”  After  the  milk 
is  placed  in  the  vat,  it  is  gradually 
warmed  to  82  degrees,  and  during  the 
warming,  it  is  stirred  frequently  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cream  gathering.  It  is  then 
tested  for  ripeness,  either  by  means  of  a 
Marschall  rennet  test,  which  is  the  best, 
or  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  rennet  of 
known  strength  to  a  teacupful  of  the 
milk,  stirring  it  in  quickly,  and  noting 
the  time  required  for  coagulation.  If 
the  coagulation  takes  place  in  about  one 
minute,  the  milk  is  sufficiently  ripe,  i.  e., 
has  enough  lactic  acid  developed,  for  the 
addition  of  the  rennet.  If  coagulation 
comes  too  slowly,  then  one  must  wait 
before  adding  the  rennet.  The  ripening 
of  the  milk  may  be  hastened  by  mixing 
with  it  a  starter,  consisting  of  clean  sour 
milk,  either  at  the  time  the  milk  is  put 
in  the  vat,  if  it  seems  very  sweet,  or 
after  it  has  been  warmed  and  then 
found  not  ripe  enough. 

For  small  amounts  of  milk,  rennet  tab¬ 
lets  have  been  manufactured,  which  are 
very  handy  and  satisfactory  in  a  home 
dairy. 

If  the  rennet  extract  is  used,  it  should 
be  added  to  the  milk  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  three  fluid  ounces  to  1,000  pounds  of 
milk.  The  rennet  should  be  diluted  with 
30  or  40  times  its  own  bulk  of  cold 
water  before  it  is  put  in  the  milk,  and 
then  stirred  quickly  and  thoroughly 
through  the  vat.  Then  allow  the  milk  to 
stand  quiet,  except  for  a  gentle  stirring 
of  the  top  to  prevent  cream  forming,  until 
it  is  thoroughly  coagulated,  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  second  step,  cutting. 

Handling  the  Curd. — The  curd  is 
ready  for  the  knife  when  it  will  break 
with  a  clean  fracture  under  pressure,  or 
when  it  will  cleave  entirely  away  from 
the  side  of  the  vat  when  pressed  with 
the  fingers.  The  curd  is  usually  cut 
twice  with  the  perpendicular  knife,  once 
each  way  of  the  vat,  and  once  with  the 
horizontal  knife,  lengthwise  of  the  vat. 
As  soon  as  the  cutting  is  done,  the  curd 
should  be  gently  agitated  with  the  hand 
to  prevent  the  kernels  pressing  together, 
and  to  be  sure  that  no  uncut  curd  re¬ 
mains  in  the  corners.  Then  the  heat 
may  be  turned  on  gently,  and  the  third 
step  begins. 

This  step  is  the  heating  or  cooking 
stage,  and  during  this,  the  whole  mass 
is  kept  continually  stirred  with  the  curd 
rake,  while  the  temperature  is  gradually 
raised  to  about  98  degrees.  Then  the 
heat  is  turned  off,  and  the  curd  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle.  A  bit  of  the  curd  is 
pressed  together  in  the  hand  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  hot  iron.  If,  on  pulling  it 
slowly  away  from  the  iron,  it  draws  out 
in  fine  threads  one-eighth  to  one- quarter 
inch  long,  the  whey  may  be  drawn  from 
the  vat.  When  the  curd  is  ready,  the 
whey  should  be  drawn  off  as  quickly  t  s 
possible  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  lactic  acid  in  the  curd.  To 
hasten  the  removal  of  the  whey,  gather 
the  curd  evenly  toward  the  upper  end  of 
the  vat,  making  it  not  more  than  six 
inches  thick,  and  make  a  little  canal 
directly  through  the  center  by  cutting 
the  curd  with  a  knife,  and  then  pressing 
it  away  from  the  center. 

The  fourth  step  in  the  process  is  the 
cheddaring,  or  matting.  As  soon  as  the 
curd  has  matted  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
particles  together,  each  mass  of  curd  is 
cut  into  blocks  six  to  eight  inches  wide, 
and  these  are  turned  over  so  that  the 
upper  sides  come  in  contact  with  the 
bottom  of  the  vat.  After  a  short  time, 
the  blocks  are  turned  over  again,  and  a 
third  time,  after  an  interval  of  about 
10  minutes.  On  the  fourth  turning,  the 
blocks  may  be  piled  two  or  three  deep, 
and  still  deeper  on  subsequent  turnings, 
until  the  curd  is  ready  to  be  ground. 

No  time  limit  can  be  placed  on  this 
cheddaring  process,  for  the  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  curd  depend  altogether 
upon  development  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
curd.  To  produce  the  proper  changes, 
the  curd  is  kept  warm,  and  the  turning 
and  piling  assist  by  preventing  one  part 


of  the  curd  from  being  exposed  all  the 
time  to  the  atmosphere.  Cloth  covers 
are  kept  over  the  vats  during  this  pro¬ 
cess,  to  keep  the  curd  warm.  A  great 
change  will  be  noticed  in  the  curd. 
When  the  turning  first  began,  it  was 
tough  and  spongy,  but  at  the  end,  it  will 
have  a  smooth,  glossy  and  elastic  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  is  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  lactic  acid.  At  this  stage, 
the  curd  should  draw  out  fine  threads 
an  inch  or  two  in  length,  when  applied 
to  the  hot  iron. 

Grinding  and  Pressing. — The  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  curd  then  takes  place,  and 
this  is  done  by  running  it  through  what 
is  known  as  a  curd  mill.  Mills  of  the 
better  class  are  constructed  of  a  series 
of  knives  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  cut  the  curd  into  little 
strips  about  one-half  inch  square.  After 
cutting,  the  curd  is  stirred  for  a  while 
with  a  curd  fork  to  keep  the  pieces  from 
matting  together,  and  salt  is  added  at 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  1.000  pounds  of 
milk.  The  curd  is  stirred  thoroughly  to 
mix  the  salt  evenly  through  the  mass, 
and  when  it  is  all  dissolved,  the  curd  is 
ready  to  put  in  the  press.  Here  it  is 
kept  under  uniform  and  continuous  pres¬ 
sure  for  about  20  hours,  and  then  goes 
to  the  curing  room. 

For  the  first  10  days,  the  cheese  should 
be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  65  to  70  de¬ 
grees,  and  after  this  time  in  a  tempera- 
ure  of  60  to  65  degrees.  It  should,  also, 
be  turned  daily  to  prevent  molding,  and 
to  preserve  a  good  shape.  When  from 
four  to  six  weeks  old,  the  cheese  may  be 
eaten,  though  the  degree  of  curing  de¬ 
pends  on  the  temperature,  the  process 
going  on  faster  the  warmer  the  room. 

For  more  detailed  information  G.  I. 
would  do  well  to  send  81  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  Milk  and  Its  Products,  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wing.  This  not  only  describes  cheese¬ 
making,  but  also  gives  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  care  of  milk,  and  but¬ 
termaking.  _ 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whol* 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Coma 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  ;  three  13 
mos,,  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo  ,  one 
6  mos.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
7  Heifers,  16  Bulls.  S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

CUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Order  all  ages  and  both  sexes  swine.  Bull  Calves. 
Choicest  selections  to  EXPAND  your  herds.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plfla— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Cliinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


.Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

'and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Spring  Pigs,  8  week  old,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  &  service 
boars.  Poultry.  Write  tor  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


TAUWODTUC  popular  bacon  breed 
I  Ain  If  Un  I  nO  We  are  delivering  choice 
eight-weeks’  old  registered  pigs  of  the  fashionable 
Nimrod  strain  for  $10  each. 

OAKWOOD  FARM.  State  College,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshire  Pigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds. 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars.  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICE,  Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


DCC0I  DET0I  DCCOI  and  how  to  MAKE  MONEY 
DLLo!  DLlOI  DLLuI  with  them  as  taught  by 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  is  a  handsome  illustrated  mag- 
aiine  and  we  send  free  sample  capy  with  Book  on  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

the  a.  i.  root  co.  -  Medina  ohio. 


Infectious  Swine  Diseases.— The  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  New  York  State  has  issued  a 
report  concerning  the  nature  of  these  in  the 
State,  together  with  practical  suggestions  for 
their  prevention  and  treatment.  The  swine  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  greatest  economic  importance  are 
hog  cholera  and  swine  plague.  Besides  these 
swine  are  subject  to  several  other  diseases,  com¬ 
mon  to  other  animals  and  to  man.  They  arc, 
also,  infested  by  several  animal  parasites,  some 
of  which  produce  serious  losses  and  some  render 
the  swine  dangerous  for  human  consumption. 
The  report  gives  the  history,  symptoms,  causes, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  cholera,  swine 
plague,  etc.,  also  the  results  of  experiments  in 
the  treatment  of  different  diseases.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Veranus  A.  Moore,  of  the  Veterinary 
College  at  Cornell  University,  and  is  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  plates.  It  should  be  valuable  to 
all  hog  raisers. 

Recently  my  little  daughter  w  as  attacked  with  a 
severe  and  DEEP-SEATED  COUGH,  which  my  wife 
thought  she  could  cure  with  other  remedies,  but  they 
all  failed,  and  she  had  to  resort  to  our  old  stand-by, 
Jayne’s  Expectorant.  This  medicine  cured  tne 
child.— F.  E.  HOLDEN,  Greenleaf,  Minn.,  October 
15,  1895. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Fositive  Cure 


The  Safeet,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Uoriei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
CHE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n,  t. 


HERE’S  A  MONEY  MAKER 


i  /’Yinhw'  r> r\ 


good  reli- 
ugents. 

who  have 
tried  it  are  making 
money  rapidly  gelling  the  HUNTEIi 
TOOTHLESS  CUKRY  COMB.  Having 
no  sharp  teeth  it  does  not  scratch,  ir¬ 
ritate  and  injure  the  skin.  Removes 
all  dirt,  dust  and  dandruff.  It’s  a  per¬ 
fect  shedder,  leaves  the  coat  smooth  and 
Catalog  of  Fnrm  Specialties  FREE. 


Sheep  Shearing 

Revolutionized. 


New  Chicago 

SHEEP  SHEARING 

MACHINE. 

Greatest  Machine  ever  In - 
vented.  Price,  $15. 
(Used  and  indorsed  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sheep  Breeder.) 

Don’t  butcher  your 
sheep.  Saves  ^  to  1  lo 
more  wool  per  bead. 


Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  It. 
We  also  make  Horse  Clipping  Machines.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  158-16U  Huron  Street,  Chicago 
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25  gallon  packet,  50  cents;  100  gallon,  $2.  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 

SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cents  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 

0  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

housands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  •  Cattle  Comforts. 
none  equal  to  ‘SHOO-FLY.  It  Is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W.Comfobt,  Falls- 
i  ngton.  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union, 
end  ‘25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 


KILFLY. 

A  harmless  liquid  applied  to  cows  with  a  CHILDS 
ELECTRIC  SPRAYER,  that  protects  them  from  flies, 
increasing  the  amount  of  milk,  making  comfort  for 
cows  and  milkers.  Sample  lot— One  gallon  can  Kiltly 
and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine),  charges  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  *2-00.  Sprdal  prices  Tor  quantity.  .IGfc.Mo 
WANTKD  KVRRYWKRK. 

CHARLES  11.  CHILDS  A  CO.,  Ltleo,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOB  CLOVER. 

CANADA  PEAS  AND  OATS  BEST. 

Cow  Pea  a  Manure  Maker. 

Peas  fob  Foddeb — The  experience 
gained  in  raising  cow  peas  in  this  section 
has  been  of  such  a  nature  that,  as  a  fod¬ 
der  crop,  I  cannot  recommend  them.  As 
a  soil  renovator,  they  are  very  desirable, 
but  when  so  used,  I  would  plant  them 
rather  late  than  earlier,  say  about  June 
1.  The  Early  Black  appears  to  do  best 
with  us,  sown  in  drills  three  feet  apart, 
and  cultivated. 

My  own  experience  coincides  exactly 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  as  to  the  use  of  Can¬ 
ada  peas  for  fodder.  We  sow  equal 
quantities  of  oats  with  them,  say  1 
bushel  of  each,  making  2%  bushels  per 
acre.  If  the  dairymen  who  now  hardly 
know  what  to  sow  or  plant,  will  try  this 
plan  where  cow  peas  fail  to  do  well, 
they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  re- 
fcult.  In  my  experience,  which  extends 
over  a  period  of  15  years,  I  regard  this 
crop  as  an  old  stand-by,  and  always 
manage  to  have  enough  of  it.  The  in¬ 
experienced  may  make  the  mistake 
which  I  made  in  sowing  this  crop  on 
land  which  is  too  rich,  and  where  it  is 
liable  to  lodge.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
I  sow  on  moderately  rich  and  even  poor 
soil,  where  I  cannot  raise  clover  satis¬ 
factorily. 

How  to  Sow. — I  generally,  I  might 
say  always,  get  best  results  by  sowing 
broadcast  the  peas  first,  plowing  them 
under  with  a  plow  that  has  a  wheel  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  and  gauging  it  so  as  to 
cover  them  from  2>£  to  3  inches;  when 
sowing  on  corn  stubble,  I  use  a  Cutaway 
first,  before  sowing  the  peas,  then  plow 
as  above  described,  and  afterwards  sow 
the  oats,  and  harrow  lightly  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  peas  any  more  than  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  soil  is  light  or  sandy,  I  use 
the  roller,  also.  About  the  time  this 
crop  is  ripening,  it  requires  very  careful 
watching  so  as  to  cut  it  at  the  right 
time,  principally  on  account  of  the  peas 
being  liable  to  shell  too  easily  if  allowed 
to  ripen ;  as  I  do  not  thrash  mine,  this 
is  a  very  important  point.  At  the  period 
at  which  this  crop  comes  to  maturity  it 
often  happens  that  the  weather  is  very 
hot,  and  being  left  one  day  too  long  will 
materially  lessen  the  value  of  the  crop. 

When  the  proper  time  comes,  I  go  over 
some  portions  of  the  field  every  day  to 
make  sure.  The  condition  of  the  oat 
crop  at  that  time  should  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  all  (unless  the  grain 
is  to  be  thrashed),  but  watch  the  peas ; 
when  the  most  of  them  are  about  ripe, 
cut  the  crop,  leave  it  long  enough  to 
wilt  thoroughly,  rake  it  if  cut  with  the 
mower,  leave  it  in  windrows,  or  throw 
into  piles.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and 
favorable,  and  the  crop  thoroughly  dry, 
put  into  the  barn  or  under  cover  if  pos¬ 
sible  ;  do  not  hesitate  to  put  it  in  the 
barn  if  it  is  somewhat  green.  The  main 
point  is  to  have  it  di'y,  otherwise  it  is 
just  about  as  bad  as  wet  clover  is  when 
gathered  in  that  condition,  and  is  liable 
to  mold. 

Taking  all  together — the  peas  as  a 
renovator  of  the  Eoil,  their  value  as  a 
nitrogenous  food,  doing  away  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  necessity  of  feeding 
bran  and  shorts,  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  grown  on  soil  where  one 
cannot  start  clover — it  is  actually  one  of 
the  most  valuable  crops  for  the  dairy¬ 
man  to  grow.  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  growing  of  this  crop  is  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  but  will,  as  soon  as  tried  by  many 
who  will  almost  be  forced  to  raise  it 
this  year  on  account  of  so  much  clover 
being  winterkilled,  become  its  steadfast 
friends  in  the  near  future.  The  recent 
advance  in  the  price  of  Canada  peas  from 
85  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  indicates  an 
unusual  demand  for  them,  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  seedsman  informed  me  lately  that 
the  demand  for  them  is  unprecedented. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  make  no  mistake  in 
advocating  persistently  the  raising  of 
this  crop,  and  add  to  its  many  thousands 
of  friends  a  great  many  more.  J.  v.  L. 

La  Crosse  County,  Wis. 


Ensilage  and  Boards  of  Health. 

I  have  been  taking  The  R.  N  -Y.  for  several 
years.  You  have  ei  couraged  the  silo,  and  said 
nice  things  about  ensilage.  Acting  on  the  infor¬ 
mation,  I  built  silos  for  my  tenants  who  were 
dairymen.  They  are  more  than  satisfied,  and 
could  not  produce  milk  so  cheaply  without  en" 
silage.  Now  there  is  a  fear  that  the  local  board 
of  health  will  condemn  ensilage  as  food  for  dairy 
cows.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  g.  e.  h. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Ans. — There  is  no  case  that  we  know 
of  on  record,  where  any  injurious  effect 
can  be  traced  to  the  feeding  of  properly- 
made  ensilage.  We  don’t  believe  any 
board  of  health  is  justified  in  prohibit¬ 
ing  its  use.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  we 
would  secure  bulletins  from  the  Cornell 
Station,  and  the  Geneva  Station  in  New 
York  ;  from  the  Wisconsin  Station  at 
Madison ;  the  Pennsylvania  Station  at 
State  College  ;  the  Michigan  Station  at 
Lansing,  and  both  the  Canadian  Stations 
at  Guelph  and  Ottawa.  We  feel  certain 
that  these  Stations  can  supply  literature 
on  the  subject  that  will  thoroughly  con¬ 
vince  any  reasonable  man  that  good 
ensilage  is  a  perfectly  safe  and  health¬ 
ful  food. 

In  the  last  number  of  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man,  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Station,  covers  this  point  fully.  He  says, 
among  other  things  : 

The  alcohol  found  in  ensilage  can,  in  no  way, 
influence  the  quality  of  the  milk.  There  is  not 
enough  alcohol  in  the  ensilage  to  be  determined 
quantitatively  by  the  most  delicate  chemical 
methods;  it  is,  indeed,  often  difficult  to  show 
that  it  is  there.  I  have  but  rarely  failed  to  find 
alcohol  in  ensilage  when  I  have  looked  for  it, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  microscope  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  characteristic  reaction  show¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  alcohol  has  been  obtained. 
There  is,  therefore,  only  an  infinitesimal  quan¬ 
tity  of  alcohol  in  ensilage,  perhaps  not  more 
than  is  found  in  bread ,  which,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  cons.dered  “  the  staff  of  life,”  and  very 
likely  will  continue  to  be  so  considered,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  minute  quantities  of  alcohol  gen¬ 
erated  In  the  fermenting  (working)  of  the  dough 
remain  in  the  bread  after  it  is  baked. 

The  objections  to  ensilage  as  feed  for  dairy 
cows  are,  therefore,  wholly  unwarranted,  and  no 
company,  doctor  or  board  of  health  can  prohibit 
its  use,  for  this  purpose,  without  thereby  show¬ 
ing  that  they  have  not  followed  the  progress  of 
dairying  and  cattle-feeding  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  The  silo  is  as  important  an  adjunct  to 
modern  dairying  as  is  the  separator  or  the  fac¬ 
tory  system  of  butter  and  cheesemaking. 


Cheap  and  perfect  cure  for  calves  with  scours: 
Give  warm  egg  fresh  shell  whole  in  morning. 

East  Elmira,  N.  Y.  F.  b  g. 

Farmers  can  just  as  well  guess  at  the  age  of 
the  cow  by  her  general  appearance,  as  by  her 
horns.  Both  methods  are  only  guesswork.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  growth  of  the  horn  is 
continuous,  not  as  in  a  tree  dependent  on  the 
season.  Improved  or  high-bred  cows  show  hard¬ 
ly  any  rings.  Common  stock,  which  have  every 
year  to  go  through  a  time  of  starvation  and  ex¬ 
posure,  show  many  rings.  I  have  counted  often 
more  rings  than- any  cow  ever  will  be  years  old. 

Texas.  dr.  w.  d’aebini. 


Horns  for  Holsteins — In  reply  to  your  recent 
inquiry  as  to  whether  it  is  probable  that  a  change 
will  be  made  in  the  rule  governing  exhibitions, 
and  that  dishorned  cattle  of  the  different  breeds 
will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  such  a  classification  will 
ever  take  place.  In  the  scale  of  points  of  this 
breed,  as  in  others,  the  horns  count  a  certain 
number  of  points,  and  are  considered  by  many 
breeders  a  very  valuable  indication  of  the  quality 
of  the  animal.  They  certainly  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  compete  in  the  general  class  by  expert 
judges,  who  would  reject  any  animal  not  physi¬ 
cally  perfect.  I  would  not  consider  such  a 
change  in  the  classification  desirable,  and  there 
will  be,  probably,  but  little  demand  for  such  a 
change,  as  very  few  dairymen  and  feeders  are 
also  breeders  of  purebred  cattle  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  herds  other  than  their  own,  conse¬ 
quently  will  not  be  found  in  the  show  ring  to  any 
extent.  f.  i,  houghton. 

Secretary  Holstein-Frieslan  Association. 


Make  Cows  Pay 


If  every  cow  would 
give  half  as  much  more 
milk  as  at  present  with¬ 
out  increasing  feed  or 
expense,  dairying 
would  pay  well.  A 
Giant  Sepa¬ 
rator  could  earn  such 
an  increase  in  product 
almost  every  time,  and 
will  change  a  losing 
business  into  a  paying 
one.  It  is  so  simple 
that  a  boy  or  girl  can 
easily  manage  it.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  25.  p  u  SHARpLES> 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Ha. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


“ALPHA-DISC” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  “Alpha”  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  “disc”  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura¬ 
bility,  skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  neiv  1890  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The  U.S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

Is  noted  for  Its 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Never  Been  Out  of  Running  Order  in  3  Years, 

Gerry,  N.  Y.,  April  14th,  1899. 

I  bought  a  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  in  the  spring  of 
’96,  have  made  as  much  as  5,000  lbs.  of  butter  per  year,  separat¬ 
ing  as  high  as  800  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  during  all  this  time 
it  has  never  been  out  of  running  order.  I  have  expended  for 
repairs  the  amount  of  50  cents  for  rubber  rings.  I  used  one 
ring  over  a  year.  I  have  tested  the  skim-milk  from  time  to 
time  without  detecting  scarcely  a  trace  of  butter  fat. 

E.  S.  OSTRANDER. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Light  Running. 

Many  dairymen  are  deterred  from  buying 
a  hand  separator  be¬ 
cause  they  “run  so 
hard.”  Some  do,  but 
a  child  can  turn  the 

Empire 
Cream 
Separators 

without  fatigue.  They 
require  about  one-half 
the  power  of  other 
machines  of  equal  capacity.  We  guarantee 
the  Empire  machine  to  fulfill  every  claim  we 
make  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  every 
purchaser,  or  your  money  back. 

Catalogue  of  the  largest  line  of  hand  separators  in 
America  for  the  asking.  Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AFRAID  OF  MILK. 

■  "In  most  cities  people  buy  just 
as  little  milk  as  possible  because 
they  are  afraid  it  is  not  pure  and 
may  contain  disease  germs.  When 
the  milk  sours  quickly  they  are 
scared. 


THE  PERFECTION 


MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR 


makes  perfectly  sweet,  wholesome,  long-keeping 
milk.  Any  Board  of  Health  will  endorse  your  milk  it 
you  use  one.  It  takes  out  all  bad  odors  of  animals, 
stables  or  feed.  Sizes  from  1  to  200  cows.  Send  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


American  Dairying  Says 


“As  fast  as  drawu  the  rnilk  should  be 
Strained  and  some  system  of  cooling  and 
aerating  applied  to  it.”  The 

nilAUDinU  MILK  COOLER 

UVIAinrlUll  AND  AERATOR 

is  the  simplest,  best  and  cheapest  means  of 
somplisning  this  desirable  end.  Free  book 
“Milk”  tells  all  about  it. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co 

Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 

39  Railroad  St.,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


Get 

our  prices 
&  Catalogue 
of  Sweep 
Powers,  hand 
and  power  Corn 
Shellers,  Peed  Cutters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled 
Mowers,  Wood  Saws,  Engines — 3  to  25  Horse 
•tatiouary.  8.  8.  MK88INUEK  Sc  HON.  Tatamj. 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 

our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Ittakes  all  thecreain  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour’s  time.  Better  than  any 
^creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much.  For  1 
cow  up  to  40.  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices,  $5.  to  $11.  Free  catalogue  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 

Aquatic  Cream  Sep’ tor  Co.  119  Factory  Sq.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFfi.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
Insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rubal  Nkw-Yobkkb,  New  Yobk. 
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The  Hen. 


A  HEN  COUNTRY. 

A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Record  says 
that  the  Kansas  hens  produced  84, 14 5,733 
worth  of  eggs  and  meat  last  year. 

‘  ‘Many  a  Kansas  girl  has  been  educated 
by  the  ‘  helpful  hen.’  Many  an  aspiring 
youth  has  been  aided  in  obtaining  a  start 
toward  the  goal  of  fame  at  the  law 
school,  the  medical  school  or  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  by  the  poultry  yard 
behind  his  father’s  barn. 

“  One  of  the  big  firms  handling  poultry 
in  this  State  has  its  headquarters  at 
Wichita,  and  ships  500  cars  of  poultry 
and  eggs  every  year  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  many  other  cities  in  the  Par 
East,  where  it  has  contracts  to  supply 
steamship  companies,  hotels  and  market 
men.  It  makes  contracts  with  farmers 
to  supply  so  many  eggs  and  so  many 
chickens  for  the  season,  delivered  at  cer¬ 
tain  central  points,  where  there  are  cold 
storage  facilities.  There  the  eggs  are 
inspected  and  packed,  the  chickens  are 
killed,  dressed  and  stored  until  there  is 
a  car-load.  This  Wichita  firm  ships  a 
good  deal  to  Mexico,  San  Francisco  and 
Denver,  and  the  mining  towns  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Arizona,  where  eggs  and  poultry 
command  abetter  price  than  in  the  East, 
but  the  demand  is  comparatively  limited. 

“  Very  few  chickens  are  raised  by  ar¬ 
tificial  processes.  The  incubator  is  not 
popular.  The  farmers  say  it  ‘  costs  more 
than  it  comes  to,’  and  that  God’s  plan  of 
creating  poultry  is  the  best. 

“  This  morning  we  visited  a  big  pack¬ 
inghouse  at  the  pretty  town  of  Winfield. 
The  proprietor  told  us  that  he  handled 
80,000  cases  of  eggs  last  year,  30  dozen 
to  the  case,  which,  you  can  ascertain  by 
a  simple  calculation,  means  2,400  000 
dozens,  or  28,800,000  eggs.  Every  one  of 
those  eggs  was  carefully  inspected  in  a 
dark  room,  where  rows  of  young  men 
were  sitting  behind  a  couple  of  holes  in 
the  wall  just  big  enough  to  admit  the 
end  of  an  egg.  It  looked  like  an  ex¬ 
tensive  exhibition  of  chiaro-scuro,  but 
was  the  busiest  and  most  important  por¬ 
tion  of  the  establishment.  Taking  up 
two  eggs  in  each  hand  with  a  dexterity 
due  to  long  experience,  the  testers  would 
turn  them  quickly  toward  the  light  for 
an  instant,  and  then  drop  them  into  dif¬ 
ferent  boxes  that  stood  at  their  sides. 
In  one  box  went  the  perfect  eggs,  in  an¬ 
other  those  that  were  dirty  or  doubtful, 
and  in  the  third  those  which  the  late 
Bill  Nye  would  describe  as  having  in¬ 
sufficient  ventilation. 

“  Every  Spring,  Mr.  Baden  packs  away 
in  a  regular  temperature  of  30  degrees, 
600,000  dozens  of  eggs  to  await  the  high 
prices  of  the  following  Winter.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  he  can  buy  eggs  for 
six,  eight  and  10  cents  a  dozen.  He  has 
bought  them  as  low  as  four  and  five 
cents  when  the  hens  were  particularly 
industrious,  and  he  has  paid  as  high  as 
22  cents  when  they  were  lazy  and  the 
weather  was  bad.  At  present,  they  are 
selling  in  the  wholesale  markets  of  the 
cities  for  10,  12  and  15  cents ;  in  the 
Winter  at  20  to  25  cents  a  dozen.  Mr. 
Baden  says  he  has  told  eggs  as  high  as 
50  cents  a  dozen  wholesale. 

“  Every  groceryman  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles  is  his  agent.  They  take  them 
from  the  farmers’  wives  in  trade,  pack 
them  in  boxes  which  he  fuimishes,  and 
ship  them  daily  to  his  place  at  Winfield. 
He  has  buyers  with  wagons  constantly 
traveling  from  house  to  house  along  the 
country  roads,  who  deliver  their  pur¬ 
chases  at  the  nearest  railroad  point,  and 
are  paid  commissions  for  wh  at  they  bring 
in.  There  are  few  large  henneries.  I 
heard  of  a  man  who  had  4,000  hens,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  find  him,  and  con¬ 
clude  that  he  must  be  a  myth.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  keeps  not  more  than  100  or 
200  hens,  and  can  furnish  from  five  to  six 
dozen  eggs  daily  during  the  season.  As 
the  cold  weather  comes  on,  the  supply 
diminishes,  for  no  means  have  been  found 


to  make  a  hen  work  when  she  doesn’t 
want  to. 

“  The  feathers  are  practically  worth¬ 
less,  although  they  are  saved  and  sold  to 
upholsterers.  The  price  averages  two 
cents  a  pound,  but  the  entire  product 
last  year  came  to  less  than  $2,000.  which 
is  a  small  item  in  a  big  business.  The 
price  of  chickens  is  pretty  regular  the 
year  around,  and  ranges  from  five  to  six 
cents  a  pound  alive.  After  they  are 
dressed,  they  bring  from  12  to  15  cents 
in  the  wholesale  markets  ” 


portance  than  the  incubator.  But  we 
think  you  will  find  the  solution  of  your 
difficulty  in  the  answer  before  referred  to. 

Brooder  Chicks;  Fattening  Cockerels. 

A.  C.  B.  G.,  Maine. — I  built  a  small  chicken 
house  last  year,  6x8  feet,  covered  with  paper, 
and  a  slide  6  x  12  inches  in  each  end  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  I  used  two  homemade  indoor  brooders 
(had  used  them  before  with  good  success),  but 
the  chicks  did  not  do  well,  and  were  troubled 
with  bowel  complaint.  I  fed  hard-boiled  eggs 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  meal  scalded  a  little  so  as 
to  be  crumbly;  as  they  got  larger,  I  added  wheat 
middlings  to  the  mash,  also  fed  some  cracked 
corn  and  a  little  cut  bone  two  or  three  times  a 


THE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  FOWL 

A  COMBINATION  OF  GOOD  QUALITIES. 

I  believe  that  the  farmer  wants  a  fowl 
with  all  the  good  qualities  developed  as 
highly  as  they  possibly  can  be  in  one 
breed  The  breed  nearest  perfect  in  this 
respect,  is  the  White  Wyandotte.  This 
is  a  comparatively  new  breed,  coming 
from  the  Silver  Wyandottes  as  sports 
about  1870  ;  yet  in  the  few  years  since 
they  were  originated,  they  have  spread 
farther  than  any  breed,  and  for  numbers, 
now  rival  their  much  older  competitor 
for  public  favor,  the  B.  P.  Rock. 

In  size,  the  Standard  calls  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weights  :  Cock,  8%  pounds  ;  hen, 
6%  pounds  ;  cockerel,  7%  pounds  ;  pul¬ 
let,  5)4  pounds.  In  shape,  they  are  short 
and  broad  in  body,  with  deep,  full 
b 'easts  and  short  legs,  neck  and  tail. 
In  fact,  we  seldom  see  one  that  is  too 
blccky.  They  have  small  rose  combs, 
short  wattles,  bright  red  earlobes,  deep 
yellow  or  orange  beaks  and  shanks  and 
pure  white  plumage.  The  deep  yellow 
color  of  skin,  with  their  plump  bodies, 
full,  well-rounded  breasts,  and  freedom 
from  dark  pinfeathers,  place  them  at  the 
head  as  dressed  poultry. 

They  are  good  layers  of  large  brown 
eggs  varying  in  shade  from  light  to 
very  dark.  S  mall  flocks  have  been  known 
to  average  over  200  in  one  year,  and  with 
proper  care,  they  will  rival  the  Leghorns 
as  egg  machines,  especially  in  Winter. 
As  sitters  and  mothers,  they  can’t  be 
matched,  and  these  points  alone  are 
enough  to  commend  them  to  many  that 
have  had  experience  in  hatching  with 
the  more  nervous  breeds,  or  have  had 
their  chicks  trampled  to  death  by  the 


week;  but  I  lost  50  to  75  per  cent  of  each  hatch. 
The  last  hatch  I  fed  pinhead  oatmeal,  but  they 
did  worse,  if  anything,  than  the  others.  I  kept 
fine  grit,  clam  shells  and  water  by  them  all  the 
time,  and  they  had  an  outdoor  run  in  pleasant 
weather.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  lice,  as  I 
kept  a  sharp  watch  for  them.  We  have  a  cool 
sea  breeze  here  nearly  every  morning  that  is  bad 
for  young  chicks.  Did  the  kerosene  smoke  and 
gas  cause  the  trouble  ?  The  house  was  tight, 
but  I  kept  it  well  ventilated  except  when  too  cold 
or  stormy.  What  is  the  best  food  for  brooder 
chicks?  How  can  I  get  flesh  on  to  B.  P.  Rock 
cockerels  three  months  old  and  upwards  ?  I  feed 
cracked  corn  mostly,  but  they  are  likely  to  be 
all  legs  and  frame,  and  not  much  meat. 

Ans  — The  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
chicks  becoming  chilled.  If  the  brooder 
should  get  cool  enough  to  make  chicks 
crowd,  even  but  one  night,  few  of  them 
will  ever  get  over  it.  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  die  until  the  supply  gives  out. 
The  liability  of  getting  severely  chilled 
is  the  greatest  danger  that  brooder 
chicks  have  to  pass  through.  If  kept 
comfortably  warm,  they  will  do  well  on 
almost  any  kind  of  sound,  healthful 
food,  and  if  the  brooders  are  too  cold, 
no  amount  of  nursing  and  careful  feed¬ 
ing  will  bring  them  through.  Probably, 
the  best  food  is  stale  bread  moistened 
with  milk,  for  the  first  few  days,  gradu¬ 
ally  substituting  fine  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  and  a  mixed  feed  of  corn  meal, 
oatmeal,  wheat  bran,  equal  parts,  with 
10  per  cent  ground  meat,  five  per  cent 
ground  charcoal,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  fine  grit,  m 'listened  with  milk  or 
water,  until  they  are  two  weeks  old, 
when  the  bread  may  be  discontinued. 
Let  one  or  two  feeds  each  day  consist  of 
cracked  corn  or  cracked  wheat.  The 
best  way  to  fatten  young  cockerels  is 
to  pen  them  rather  closely  to  prevent 
too  much  running,  and  feed  a  mash  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  parts  corn  meal,  one 
part  wheat  bran,  one  part  ground  meat, 
five  per  cent  ground  charcoal,  five  per 
cent  fine  grit ;  feed  of  this  all  they  will 
eat  twice,  and  whole  or  coarsely  cracked 
corn  once  each  day.  j.  e.  stevenson. 


clumsy  Asiatics. 

They  are  good  foragers,  and  if  given 
their  freedom,  will  almost  pick  their 
living  from  the  opening  of  Spring  until 
the  storms  of  Winter  drive  them  to  con¬ 
finement.  Many  farmers  say,  “I  cannot 
afford  to  spend  $2.  $3  or  $5  for  a  male 
bird  or  $2  or  $3  for  a  setting  of  eggs.” 
Are  they  spending  or  investing  it  when 
they  purchase  a  purebred  male,  or  a  set¬ 
ting  of  choice  eggs?  How  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  would  hesitate  to  invest  a  much 
larger  amount  when  it  would  raise  the 
value  of  their  stock  10  per  cent  in  a  year ? 
It  is  seldom  that  a  purebred  male  will 
not  do  this  or  more,  when  mated  to  a 
flock  of  common  hen®.  Breed  purebred 
stock  or  grade  up  the  flock  by  using 
gcod  males.  Don’t  breed  scrubs  ! 

New  York  g.  r.  s. 


Hardiness  of  Incubator  Chicks. 

D.  C.  S„  New  York. — Are  chickens  more  likely 
to  die  when  hatched  in  an  incubator  than  when 
hatched  by  hen9  ?  I  bought  an  incubator  last 
year,  and  the  chickens,  about  four  days  after  the 
hatch,  began  to  die,  apparent'y  without  atjy 
cause.  About  30  per  cent  die,  and  they  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  large,  strong  chicks  as  any.  The 
weak  ones  seem  to  have  bowel  trouble,  but  some 
die  without  any  show  of  disease.  We  feed  eggs 
and  green  stuff,  and  corn  meal,  and  care  for  them 
the  same  as  we  always  do  when  hatched  by 
hens. 

Ans. — See  answer  to  A.  C.  B.  G.  on  this 
page.  This  may  help  to  solve  your  diffi¬ 
culty.  Becoming  chilled  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  loss  in  young  chicks. 
Too  much  boiled  egg  and  corn  meal  are, 
also,  bad.  Chicks  hatched  in  a  properly- 
handled  incubator  are  just  as  hardy  and 
vigorous  as  any.  If  the  incubator  is  im¬ 
properly  handled,  there  is  likely  to  be 
trouble.  The  trouble  is  sometimes  with 
the  brooder,  and  poultrymen  generally 
consider  the  brooder  of  even  greater  im¬ 


A  SERHON  FOR  HEN. 

The  man  who  earns  his  living  with  his 
brains  cannot  afford  to  neglect  his  body. 
The  body  is  the  furnace  and  boiler  that 
furnishes  steam  to  the  brain.  If  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  permitted  to  get  clogged  with  clink¬ 
ers,  the  boiler  will  make  no  steam,  and  the 
delicate  machinery  of 
the  brain  will  slow 
down  and  come  to  a 
dead  stop. 

When  a  man  finds 
that  his  ideas  do  not 
come  as  freely  as 
they  once  did,  he 
needn’t  worry 
about  his  men¬ 
tal  machinery, 
but  he  had 
better  look  to 
his  body.  His 
stomach  and  in¬ 
testines  are  clogged  with  the 
clinkers  of  indigestion.  His 
blood  is  impure,  and  does 
not  receive  the  proper  ele¬ 
ments  to  put  vim  and  speed 
into  the  machinery  of  the 
brain.  If  he  neglects  this 
condition  he  will  suffer  from  headaches, 
sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite,  confusion 
of  ideas,  despondency  and  lack  of  energy. 
Eventually  he  will  break  down  with  nerv¬ 
ous  exhaustion  or  prostration.  There  is  a 
remedy  that  will  promptly  put  a  man  right 
under  these  conditions.  It  is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  cures  indi¬ 
gestion,  fills  the  blood  with  the  vital  ele¬ 
ments  of  life,  tones  the  nerves,  and  makes! 
the  brain  bright,  clear  and  active.  It  cures! 
all  nerve  and  brain  troubles  due  to  in- 1 
sufficient  or  improper  nourishment.  The 
“Golden  Medical  Discovery  ”  is  for  sale  by 
all  good  medicine  dealers,  and  only  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealer  will  try  to  induce  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  take_  some  worthless  remedy,  j 
alleged  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

Mr.  Ned  Nelson,  the  celebrated  Irish  Come¬ 
dian  and  Mimic,  of  577  Royden  Street,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  writes  :  “  We  fulfilled  an  engagement  of 
twelve  weeks  and  the  constant  traveling  gave 
me  a  bad  touch  of  that  dreaded  disease  called 
dyspepsia.  I  had  tried  everything  possible  to 
cure  it  till  last  week  while  playing  at  B.  F. 
Keeth’s  Bijou  Theater,  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Nelson  Trio,  a  professional  friend  of  mine 
advised  me  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  I  tried  it,  and,  thank  God,  with 
good  results.” 

Constipation  is  promptly  cured  by  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  All  madicine 
dealers. 


POULTRY 


♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 
'  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  A 

■  —anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ' 

'  send  yon  onr  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  ■ 

•  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

■  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  standard¬ 
ised.  Hens  prolific  layers.  None  better.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  egg  cir.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
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young  Barred  P.  Rocks;  also  Eggs.  CIrcula 
free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

GIFFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  ClairsviUe,  Ohio. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  finest  breeders  and  greatest  layers  out  of 
1.200  hens.  15,  11.50;  30,  $2.25;  60,  $4;  100,  $6.  Send  for 
clr.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


W,  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  ^crr. 

white  prolific.  J.  T.  COTHRAN,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 


30  B.  P.  R.  Hens,  $30;  18  B.  Leghorns, 

$15;  few  W.  P.  R.  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  50c.  per 
13.  Stamp.  Mus.  J.  P.  HELL1NG8,  Dover,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes. — Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Geo.  R.  Schauber,  Box  Y,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  a  Specialty. 

Eggs.  $1  for  15.  J08.  P.  PALMER,  Geiger’s  Mills.  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  1. 


Best  Farm  Breeds. — Buff  Rocks,  Buff 

Leghorns,  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  now. 
SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  Elkhom,  Wis. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR- Incubator 

Batohes  Chicken,  by  Steam.  Abaolntely 
self- regulating.  The  ilmpleit,  moat 
reliable,  and  eheaoeat  first-clani  Ratehar 

. _ •“  thimarket.  Circular*  FREE- 

CEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  TT.V., 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  neeta  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner— 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  it  on.  It  will  not  injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  alee  lOo 

£ost  paid.  64-page  POULTRY 
tOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  SO?  Apponaug,  R.  L 


MITES  AND  LICE 

on  your  poultry?  Paint 
roosts  with  Lee’s  Lice  Killer. 

All  done.  Next  morning  look 
and  see  alllice  and  mites  lying 
dead  on  roost  boards.  Many 
report  finding  them  in  piles  a 
half  inch  deep  where  each  fowl 
roosted  the  night  before.Seeing 
is  believing.  Same  with  hogs  or 
sheep.  Paint  rubbing  posts  or 
sprinkle  floor  of  sleeping  pen. 

All  done.  No  more  lice,  mites' 
or  fleas.  No  handling,  no  labor. 

Cheap,  only  75  cts.  for  a  gallon 
can.  Want  some?  No  doubt  an 
agent  near  you  if  not  in  your  own 
town.  If  not,  take  an  agency  yourself.  Sample 
post  paid  10  cts.  Write  for  full  particulars  and 
new  64-page  book  on  “Insects”  and  diseases  of 
poultry  and  stock.  Our  methods  make  easy  the 
extermination  of  all  kinds  of  insects  and  vermin. 
SCO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha, Neb.  or68  Murrey  St., New  York 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Nowl8  thetimefor  lilftnnftllllftlfP  to  sleep 
farmers  to  put  If  UUUUVIUUIVd  with 

“  FUMA.” 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Business  Hen. 

By  H.  W.  COLLING  WOOD.  Price,  40c. 

This  book  deals  with  the  business  side  of  poultry- 
keep  ng.  giving  accurate  accounts  of  the  methods 
followed  on  several  piodtable  poultry  farms. 

IT  COVERS  THE  WHOLE  GROUND. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  sells  all  farm  books. 
A  specialty  cf  quoting  piices  on  combinations.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  readers  given  free. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 

Price  alone 


Poultry  Keeper . $0.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  l.oo 


Total .  . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrlce-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  ti.65 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORE. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Swelling  on  Cow’s  Belly. 

I  have  a  fine  two-year-old  heifer  that  has  a 
large,  soft  swelling  just  in  front  of  her  udder.  It 
is  harder  now  than  four  days  ago.  She  came  In 
this  morning,  has  some  fever,  and  her  udder  is 
quite  hard  and  hot.  What  can  I  do  for  her  ? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  R. 

The  swelling  is,  probably,  of  a  drop¬ 
sical  nature,  in  which  case  it  will  dis¬ 
appear  within  a  few  days  after  calving 
If  it  do  not  then  disappear,  an  abscess 
may  be  suspected.  Bathe  both  the  swell¬ 
ing  and  the  udder,  if  still  hard,  with 
water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear.  If  the 
swelling  soften,  indicating  an  abscess,  it 
should  be  freely  opened,  after  which 
syringe  out  daily  until  fiealed,  with  a 
two  to  three  per-cent  so'ution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  creolin. 

Injury  to  Mare’s  Fetlock. 

My  mare  sprained  her  left  forward  ankle  in  the 
stall  about  three  months  ago ;  the  ankle  has  been 
swollen,  still  and  lame  ever  since.  It  has  broken 
once  just  above  the  joint.  It  has  mostly  healed 
where  it  broke;  there  is  a  little  bloody  dischaige 
when  she  moves  around  on  it.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  all  in  the  ankle.  What  shall  I  do  for  it  ? 

Connecticut.  i  B.  b. 

This  case  ought  to  be  personally  treated 
by  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon.  The 
suppuration  indicates  that  there  is 
something  more  than  a  simple  sprain, 
probably  a  bruise  or  a  foreign  body.  If 
there  is  still  a  running  sore,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  poulticing  with  flaxseed  or  bran  for 
two  or  three  days.  The  cavity,  if  any, 
should  be  carefully  probed  for  a  foreign 
body.  Then  syringe  out  twice  daily 
with  a  two  to  three-per-cent  solution 
of  creolin  or  carbolic  acid  until  healed. 
If  there  is  no  open  sore,  or  as  soon  as  the 
sore  is  healed,  blister  the  whole  joint 
from  middle  of  pastern  to  six  or  eight 
inches  above  fetlock  with  ammonia  lini¬ 
ment  (equal  parts  stronger  aqua  am¬ 
monia  and  sweet  oil  well  shaken  to¬ 
gether).  Repeat  two  or  three  times,  if 
necessary,  renewing  the  blister  as  soon 
as  the  crusts  have  all  been  shed  from 
the  previous  blister.  The  mare  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  or  be  worked  so  as 
to  injure  the  fetlock  again,  for  at  least 
a  month  after  all  lameness  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

Diarrhea  or  Scours  in  Cah/es. 

The  farmers  in  this  locality  are  losing  all  their 
calves  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Delaware  County  calf  disease.  Calves  from  2  to 
10  days  old  are  taken  with  a  severe  watery  and 
bloody  diarrhea,  the  mouth  gets  cold,  eyes  sink 
back  in  head,  and  they  die  in  about  24  to  48  hours 
after  they  are  taken.  No  medicine  seems  to  help 
them.  If  they  are  left  with  the  cow,  they  die  just 
the  same.  Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  ? 

New  York.  c  e  h. 

Try  the  treatment  advised  on  page  289, 
of  The  R  N  -Y.  of  April  15  If  taken  in 
hand  at  the  outset,  a  good  many  of  the 
calves  can  be  saved.  The  success  of  tae 
treatment  depends  largely  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  carried 
out,  both  as  to  giving  the  medicines  and 
to  the  feeding.  I  have  seen  calves  raised 
by  this  treatment,  after  they  were  so 
weak  from  the  diarrhea  a 3  to  be  unable 
to  stand  alone.  In  acute,  severe  cases,  I 
sometimes  give  full  doses  of  the  medicine 
every  two  hours,  for  a  few  doses,  instead 
of  every  four  hours. 

Do  not  overfeed.  Better  to  let  the  calves 
go  a  little  hungry.  They  will  not  starve 
for  a  few  days  even  though  put  on  the 
short  allowance  of  only  one-half  to  one 
pint  of  milk  at  a  feeding,  to  be  repeated 
every  four  hours. 

The  disease  is,  evidently,  contagious 
in  your  locality,  so  that  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  cleanliness  and  disin¬ 
fection.  If  the  calves  are  to  be  ra  sed  by 
hand,  it  would  be  better  to  remove  them 
to  a  separate  stable  as  soon  as  possible 
after  birth,  where  more  thorough  disin¬ 
fection  could  be  practiced.  Clean  the 
pens  daily,  or  preferably,  night  and 
morning,  and  dust  the  floors,  as  well  as 
all  droppings,  with  the  quicklime.  The 
walls  and  partitions  ought  to  be  white¬ 
washed  or  otherwise  disinfected  as  often 
as  once  a  week  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  use 


whitewash  on  account  of  the  color,  wash 
with  a  two  to  three-per-eent  solution  of 
the  concentrated  commercial  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  equally  effective  (a  quart 
bottle  of  the  acid  to  every  three  pails  of 
water).  This  leaves  no  color  or  poison, 
and  the  stable  is  safe  to  turn  in  the 
cattle  as  soon  as  dry. 

Bitter  Milk. 

What  are  the  cause  of  and  cure  for  bitter  milk? 
My  cow — a  purebred  Jersey — has  usually  been 
milked  to  within  five  or  six  weeks  of  calving, 
when  the  milk  begins  to  be  bitter.  This  year, 
the  milk  has  not  been  fit  to  use  for  the  past 
month,  and  she  is  not  due  to  calve  until  June  1. 
Her  feed  has  been  sweet  hay  or  rowen  with 
wheat  bran  and  a  little  gluten  meal.  j  c  u. 

Connecticut. 

There  are,  at  least  three  causes  that 
may  produce  bitter  milk.  1.  The  milk 
from  pregnant  cows  frequently  becomes 
bitter  three  to  six  weeks  before  calving. 
2.  Certain  foods,  notably  turnips,  are 
said  sometimes  to  cause  bitter  milk.  In 
this  ca-e,  the  bitter  flavor  may  often  be 
avoided  by  feeding  such  foods  only  soon 
after  milking.  3  Another  source  of  bit¬ 
ter  milk  is  due  to  the  fermentation 
caused  by  several  forms  of  micro-organ¬ 
isms  or  bacteria  that  gain  access  to  the 
milk,  either  through  want  of  care  in 
handling,  or  uncleanliness  of  the  uten¬ 
sils  ;  or  through  the  udder  from  the  cow 
drinking  impure  or  stagnant  water  or 
eating  unwholesome  food.  The  cow  may 
be  due  to  calve  earlier  than  expected, 
which  would  account  for  the  present 
bitterness.  Since  it  will  be  little 
more  than  a  month  at  the  farthest,  I 
would  advise  drying  her  off  at  once. 
Should  the  trouble  reappear  after  calv¬ 
ing,  look  to  the  food  and  drinking  water, 
changing  first  one  and  then  the  other 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  the  cause. 
All  milk  utensils  should  be  thoroughly 
scalded  each  time  after  use,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  observed  in  the  handling  of  the 
milk,  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  bac¬ 
teria. 

Kerosene  for  Lice  on  Horses. 

1.  How  much  kerosene  oil  will  it  be  safe  to 
apply  on  a  horse  that  is  covered  with  lice  ?  How 
is  It  best  applied?  Can  you  recommend  any¬ 
thing  better  than  the  kerosene?  2  What  book 
that  you  can  recommend  treats  on  the  diseases 
of  cows  ?  •  What  is  its  price  ?  e.  w. 

Michigan. 

1.  Tbe  kerosene  is  best  applied  as  an 
emulsion,  made  as  follows:  Kerosene, 
two  quarts  ;  water,  one  quart ;  hard  soap, 
two  ounces.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the 
water  and  heat  to  boiling;  add  to  the 
kerosene  while  boiling  hot,  and  churn 
or  stir  vigorously  for  10  to  15  minutes, 
or  until  a  milky  emulsion  has  been 
formed.  For  use,  add  one  pint  of  this 
emulsion  to  each  gallon  of  wa*er,  and 
apply  thoroughly  to  all  parts  of  the 
animal.  The  application  should  be  re¬ 
peated  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  five 
or  six  days  to  kill  any  young  lice  that 
may  hatch  from  the  nits  already  on  the 
hair,  that  will  not  be  killed  by  the  emul- 
s:on.  The  emulsion  is  most  satisfactory 
when  freshly  made.  If  you  desire  to  use 
the  kerosene  simply  mixed  with  water, 
add  one  part  kerosene  to  eight  parts  of 
water.  It  will  be  necessary  in  this  case 
to  keep  the  mixture  constantly  agitated 
to  prevent  the  kerosene  separating  and 
rising  to  the  top.  The  advantage  of  the 
emulsion  is  that  the  kerosene  remains 
in  so’ution  while  using. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  If  you  cannot  obtain  a  free  copy 
through  your  congressman,  write  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  price  is  about 
$1,  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding. 
Cattle  and  Their  Diseases,  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Murray,  price  82.  The  Farmer’s  Veter¬ 
inary  Adviser,  by  Dr.  James  Law,  price 


83.  This  is  an  excellent -work  devoted 
to  the  diseases  of  all  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  designed  especially  for  the 
farmer  and  stockman.  The  Principles 
and  Practi'e  of  Bovine  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  by  J.  Woodruffe  Hill,  price  810. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
work  on  the  diseases  of  cattle.  These 
works  can  be  obtained  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  on  receipt  of  price. 


ABORTION  IN  THE  COW. 


In  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Stock  Breeders’  Association  la3t 
Winter,  Dr.  Baker,  after  describing  the 
disease  and  giving  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  cases,  said  : 

“So  many  different  organisms  have 
been  described  and  experimented  with, 
eaeh  investigator  proving  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  he  has  discovered  the 
specific  organism  that  produces  the 
disease,  that  we  must  either  admit  that 
there  is  more  than  one  organism  that 
produces  abortion,  or  that  the  true  germ 
of  abortion  has  not  been  identified.  This 
leaves  a  field  for  bacteriological  work, 
and  a  question  that  can  be  settled  only 
by  them. 

“  Symptoms. — If  abortion  takes  place 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
pregnancy,  the  premonitory  symptoms 
may  pass  unnoticed,  and  our  attention 
is  first  drawn  to  the  true  trouble  when 
we  notice  a  small  bloody  mass  lying  be¬ 
hind  the  cow.  At  times,  there  is  a  fetid 
discharge  to  give  us  warning  of  what 
has  taken  place.  Milch  cows  are  often 
noticed  to  shrink  on  their  usual  mess 
for  a  day  or  so  before  aborting,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  udder  becomes  leathery,  which 
scon  disappears.  Cows  aborting  at  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month  of  pregnancy 
present  varied  symptoms,  but  the  most 
common  ones  are  the  thick,  brownish 
mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina,  soil¬ 
ing  the  tail  and  hips.  There  may  be  a 
tiBge  of  blood  and  floceulent  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  discharge,  indicating  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  genital 
tract.  The  udder  may  become  enlarged, 
and  a  secretion  of  milk  take  place,  and 
all  symptoms  of  calving  may  be  pre¬ 
sented. 

“Treatment  of  Contagious  Form. — 
As  the  disease  is,  undoubtedly,  a  con¬ 
tagious  one,  and  no  actual  or  specific 
germ  has  been  found,  the  only  true  treat¬ 
ment  is  preventive  measures  : 

“  1.  Attend  to  the  condition  of  the 
dairy,  and  keep  the  cows  on  wholesome 
foods,  and  in  as  healthy  a  state  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Prevent  all  bad  odors  in  the 
stable,  and  see  that  the  barn  is  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

“2  Use  germicides  and  disinfectants. 
Clean  the  floors  and  woodwork  of  stable, 
washing  afterwards  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  creolin,  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  etc  ,  using  lime  on  the  floor,  and 
keeping  it  as  dry  as  possible. 

“  3  Use  germicides  to  wash  tail  and 
vulva,  and  inject  the  vagina  with  creolin 
solution,  one  tablespoonful  to  one  pint  of 
water. 

“4.  Isolate  all  aborting  animals  from 
the  herd,  and  even  from  the  yard,  bury¬ 
ing  or  burning  all  litter,  and  cleaning  the 
stall  with  strong  germicides,  as  carbolic 
acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  creolin,  etc.” 


A6ood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut 
tin);  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  it 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,' 
if  you  havo  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
‘glibors.  V 


neigh 


We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  Wo 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  ,0  .  Springfield,  O 


If  the  Damp  and  Chill  penetrate,  look  cut  for  an  attack  of 


But  deep  as  the  O.  ^  penetrate  and 

Sciatic  nerve  is,  Ol.  JoCOOS  V-/II  quiet  its  racking  pain. 


TESTED  BY  THE  MILK  PAIL 


'0>V;  \ 


■Ua'-tu. 


Is  made  entirely  of  grain— princi¬ 
pally  of  oats— combined  in  scien¬ 
tific  proportions.  It  is  complete 
for  the  production  of  milk  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
animal.  <* 

Sold  only  in  sealed  and  branded  sacks. 

Jn  Economy. 

carbohydrates  to  protein  and  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  feeding  stuffs  and  feed  to 
tho  needs  of  the  animal  is  economical 
in  the  greatest  degree,  and  ronders 
tho  choice  of  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  a 
necessity.  It  makes  milk,  and  no 
ration  is  complete  without  it.  Send  for 

“  MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING  ” 

An  invaluable  book  containing-  scientifically 
proportioned  rations,  including-  every  form 
of  roughage  and  every  variety  of  feed.  Sent 
postpaid  on  request.  Address  Science  Dept.# 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Wnut  t  prburc/e  APt'  liCre/ffFreyr'  .  ... 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  ON  FEEDING 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
□ot  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia . . . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 
27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 
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CRE  OF  CORN 

and  it s  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

;  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  , 
I  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfo.  Co. 

•  Salem  O.  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 

(the  subject.  It  includes: 

| — Silage  Crops#  II — Silos. 

I  III— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds, 
i  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
5  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

Price  Is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


CHARTER  GASOLIHE  ERG  I  RE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationeries,  Portable a 
Engines  and,  Pumps. 

State  your  Bower  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


The  greatest  amount  of  power  procurable 
from  the  least  amount  of  fuel,  with  the  least 
attention  to  details,  result  from  using  the 

RUMELY 

EMOINE-S 

This  is  true  in  each  case,  whether  you  are 
threshing,  drilling  wells,  running  a  sawmill, 

?  rinding  feed,  cutting  fodder  or  ensilage  or  any- 
hlng  else.  They  are  Semi  Portable,  Portable 
and  Traction,  either  simple  or  compound.  They 
range  from  8  to  20  horse-power.  The  traction 
engines  are  remarkable  for  large  traction  power, 
easy  steaming,  fast  travel,  great  strength,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  durability.  Boilers  made  of  plate 
of  60,000  lbs.  tensile  strength.  Fire  boxes  sur¬ 
rounded  with  water.  We  make  also  Threshers, 
Horse  Powers  and  Sawmills.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  sent  free— fully  describes  all. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


.  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feed,  and 
Gig-Hack.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  a  times  as  fast 
asanyotherin  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrow#, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Shelters,  etc.  , 
Mention  this  paper. 

HENCH  Sc  DROMGOLD,  Mfrt.,  York,  Pa. 
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The  new  Meat  Inspection  bill,  now  before  tbe  Ger¬ 
man  Reichstag,  has  caused  the  ruling,  by  a  committee 
now  studying  its  provisions,  that  dogs  intended  for 
human  consumption  must  be  subjected  to  ante-mor¬ 
tem  and  post-mortem  inspection.  It  is  said  that  dog 
flesh  is  common  food  in  Saxony.  Without  desiring  to 
make  invidious  comment  upon  a  sensitive  nation,  we 
think  that  they  would  do  better  to  increase  their 
importations  of  American  meat. 

• 

A  pictubk  in  one  of  the  comic  papers  represents  a 
pair  of  shiftless  farmers  seated  on  the  fence  talking 
politics,  while  a  number  of  razorback  shotes  root  in 
the  weedy  ground  looking  for  their  day’s  rations.  A 
wayfarer  asks  the  farmers  why  they  raise  so  many 
shotes  and  so  little  corn,  to  which  they  respond : 
“  ’Cause  hogs  don’t  need  hoeing.”  There  seems  some 
truth,  as  well  as  humor,  in  this  item.  The  farmer 
who  raises  some  crop  merely  because  it  lessens  work, 
without  any  consideration  as  to  its  possible  profit,  or 
effect  on  the  land,  is  not  likely  to  get  very  much  ahead. 

• 

•  • 

A  Kansas  statute  relating  to  suits  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  fires  caused  by  the  negligence  of  railroad 
companies,  provides  that,  where  the  plaintiffs  win 
such  a  cate,  the  defendants  must  pay  the  fees  of  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney.  This  enactment  has  been  at¬ 
tacked,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  but 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  recently  established 
its  validity.  A  majority  of  the  Court  holds  that  such 
a  statute  is  a  proper  means  of  insuring  the  people  of 
the  State  against  destructive  fires,  since  it  gives  a 
stronger  inducement  to  the  railroad  companies  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  trains  from  setting  fire  to  grass  or  wood¬ 
land. 

In  the  course  of  testimony  given  before  the  Sena¬ 
torial  Pu.e  Food  Investigating  Committee,  May  3, 
Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  de¬ 
clared  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  articles  of  food 
and  drink  manufactured  in  this  country  are  frauds. 
All  kinds  of  dairy  products  and  nearly  all  condiments, 
including  coffee  berries,  are  adulterated.  Cheese, 
honey,  beer,  lard,  tea,  spices  and  numerous  other 
articles  were  enumerated  as  adulterated;  cotton-seed 
oil  is  shipped  to  Europe,  and  then  sent  back  to  us  as 
olive  oil,  in  spite  of  our  olive  groves  in  California. 
Pure-food  legislation  is  a  vital  subject  to  all  growers 
of  farm,  orchard  and  garden  products,  and  no  other 
class  of  producers  is  more  strongly  interested  in  the 
enforcement  of  such  laws. 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  past  Winter, 
in  New  York  State,  was  signed  by  Gov.  Roosevelt, 
and  took  effect  April  19.  It  is  important  both  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  fruit  growers.  Here  it  is  : 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  sell,  offer  or  expose  lor  sale, 
or  give  away,  any  compound  or  preparation  composed  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  unwholesome,  deleterious  or  poisonous  acid, 
or  other  unwholesome,  deleterious  or  poisonous  substance,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pure,  unadulterated  and  unfermented  juice  of 
lemons,  limes,  oranges,  currants,  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  plum9, 
pears,  berries,  quinces,  or  other  natural  fruits,  representing  such 
compound  or  preparation  to  be  the  pure,  unadulterated  and  un¬ 
fermented  juice  of  any  of  such  fruits;  or  who,  in  the  mixing,  de¬ 
coction  or  preparation  of  food  or  drink,  shall  knowingly  use  any 
such  compound  or  preparation  in  the  place  of,  or  as  a  substitute 
for,  the  pure,  unadulterated  and  unfermented  juice  of  one  or  more 
of  such  fruits,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  con¬ 
viction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  will  mean  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  fruits  and  pure  fruit 
juices.  Immense  quantities  of  acids  and  caemicals 
are  now  used  as  flavoring  and  coloring  for  different 


beverages,  confectionery,  etc.  The  enforced  replace¬ 
ment  of  these  by  pure  and  unadulterated  fruit  juices, 
will  be  a  great  boon  in  health  to  all  consumers,  and 
will  furnish  a  largely  increased  outlet  for  fruits.  The 
Fruit  Buyers’  Union  of  this  City  originated  the  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Ford.  It’s  a  good 
law,  and  should  be  thoroughly  enforced.  Tbe  fruit 
growers  and  buyers  have  taken  steps  to  cooperate 
with  the  Board  of  Health  to  secure  a  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment.  Other  States,  especially  those  in  which  fruit 
growing  is  a  leading  industry,  would  do  well  to  fol¬ 
low  this  example. 

•  • 

The  papers  are  filled  with  reports  of  new  trusts 
that  are  being  organized,  and  when  the  total  capital¬ 
ization  reached  $1,000,000,000,  some  of  these  papers 
seemed  to  think  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  country 
that  could  compare  with  it.  The  total  value  of  milch 
cows  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  $474,233,925. 
The  value  of  other  cattle  was  $631,931,135.  Thus  the 
great  combinations  of  capital  are  not  “  in  it  ”,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  humble  four-footed  animals,  provid¬ 
ing  our  milk  and  beef.  The  public  should  understand 
that  these  great  industrial  corporations,  even  with 
their  heaviest  capitalization,  represent  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  that  is  produced  annually  from 
our  farms. 

One  of  the  leading  seed  firms  is  putting  out  the  seed 
of  a  very  fine  strain  of  cabbage  ;  but  each  buyer  is 
cautioned  not  to  expect  more  than  one-half  the  seed 
to  grow.  The  firm  say  that  they  have  had  the  seed 
grownin  a  number  of  different  locations  andinforeign 
countries,  in  the  effort  to  secure  seed  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  viability,  but  without  success.  On  the 
contrary,  the  proportion  of  viable  seeds  seems  to  be 
decreasing.  They  explain  this  by  saying  that  highly- 
bred  varieties  are  likely  to  show  this  weakness,  al¬ 
though  perhaps,  not  to  the  extent  that  is  shown  by 
this  particular  variety  of  cabbage.  It  seems  like  a 
strange  freak  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  might  offer  a 
profitable  field  for  horticultural  investigation. 

• 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  network  of  electric 
railroads  that  is  spread  over  New  England.  A  man 
recently  rode  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  found 
but  57  miles  along  the  way  where  it  wa3  necessary  to 
use  the  steam  cars.  The  time  required  was  45  hours, 
and  the  fare  $3.30.  The  rate  by  steam  is  $4.  The 
electric  lines  are  still  spreading  out  over  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  building  of  steam  railroads  has  been 
practically  stopped.  Only  131  miles  of  steam  railroad 
tracks  were  built  in  all  New  England  from  1893  to 
1897.  The  electric  lines  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
old-time  stage  coaches,  and  bringing  new  business 
and  new  population  back  to  the  old  town  centers. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  these  old  towns 
were  usually  located  at  some  good  water  power. 
Steam  and  the  railroad  took  the  small  cotton  or  wool¬ 
en  mill  away,  but  now  the  water  power  is  useful  for 
developing  electricity,  and  the  old  towns  will  be  re¬ 
built. 

• 

■•Eastern  farmers  who  are  buying  horses  this  Spring 
find  that  good  animals  are  worth  50  per  cent  or  over 
more  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  There  has  been 
a  sharp  rise  in  prices.  We  find,  too,  that  harness  and 
horse  furnishings  are  higher.  We  find  fewer  scrubs 
and  misfit  nags  in  the  market  Two  years  ago,  in 
buying  a  horse,  the  dealers  were  glad  to  run  after  the 
buyer.  Now,  the  dealer  stands  still  and  is,  decidedly, 
the  boss  of  the  situation.  Somehow  the  poor  horses, 
not  particularly  suitable  for  any  profitable  work, 
have  mostly  disappeared.  Those  offered  this  year  are 
usually  of  good  shape  and  breeding.  As  the  day  of 
cheap  horses  ends,  the  day  of  cheap  hay  begins.  One 
would  expect  them  to  go  together,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Hay  promises  to  be  cheaper  than  ever,  while,  for  the 
next  few  years,  sound  and  well-shaped  horse  flesh  is 
sure  to  represent  money.  We  hope  it  will  not  mean 
a  return  of  the  breeding  of  inferior  stock  from  scrub 
stallions.  It’s  a  good  time  to  start  what  Prof.  Roberts 
calls  “  Winter  horse  dairying”. 

Now  then,  Gov.  Roosevelt,  what  about  Mr.  Hamilton 
Busbey  ?  It  is  not  worth  while  going  over  the  whole 
matter  again.  Here  are  the  facts  !  You  came  before 
the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  and  said 
that  you  would  not  keep  a  lazy  or  dishonest  man  in 
oflice.  If  we  didn’t  believe  it,  all  the  farmers  had  to 
do  was  to  point  out  the  drone  or  the  rascal — and  you 
would  do  the  rest.  That  was  said  like  a  man.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  farmers  collected  evidence  against 
Mr  Busbey  that  should  satisfy  any  reasonable  man 
that  he  has  failed  to  do  his  duty.  This  evidence  came 
to  you  within  a  week  after  your  bold  remarks  about 
the  lazy  or  dishoneit  official.  Of  course,  you  adminis¬ 


tered  a  base  hit  to  Mr.  Busbey,  using  your  foot  for  a 
bat !  But  you  didn’t — you  just  “  referred  ”  the  case  to 
the  Attorney-General.  It  seems  to  have  been  tucked 
away  in  some  trundle  bed  in  his  office.  What  about 
it  ?  Are  you  dodging  the  question  because  General 
Tracy,  a  partner  of  the  great  Republican  boss,  thinks 
his  “  pull”  is  greater  than  that  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State?  That  is  what  many  paople  say,  and  every  day 
that  Busbey  remains  in  office  adds  hundreds  to  those 
who  believe  it  What  about  Busbey  Oov  Roosevelt  ? 

New  York  has  now  a  new  law,  or  rather,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  an  old  law,  which  definitely  puts  a  taxable  value 
on  public  franchises.  For  example,  there  are  many 
street  railroads  and  gas  companies  in  the  cities,  that 
have  the  privilege  of  laying  rails  or  pipes  in  the  public 
streets.  They  often  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this  privi¬ 
lege,  and  this  public  gift  oj*  franchise  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  connected  with  their  business.  They 
pay  a  tax  on. their  real  estate — that  is,  on  their  rails, 
pipes  and  other  fixtures.  The  new  amendment  de¬ 
clares  that  the  right  to  occupy  streets  with  these  rails 
or  pipes  is  practically  real  estate,  and  a  fair  subject 
for  taxation.  There  will  be  few,  we  think,  to  deny 
that  this  is  perfectly  fair.  The  few  will  be  those 
who  are  personally  interested  in  the  stock  of  the 
corporations  that  have,  in  the  past,  dodged  their  fair 
share  of  taxation.  The  franchises  have  great  value. 
They  belong  to  the  public,  and  those  who  profit  by 
them  should  stand  their  share  of  public  expense.  If 
the  new  law  is  enforced  as  it  should  be,  many  mil¬ 
lions  will  be  added  to  the  amount  of  taxable  property, 
and  to  that  extent,  the  tax  rate  ought  to  be  reduced. 
The  time  has  come  when  those  who  feed  upon  the 
public  should  be  made  to  pay  for  their  food. 

• 

■  ■ 

BREVITIES. 

NEVER  SAY  DIE. 

“  Aha!  Spring  has  come!  ”  said  a  Canada  thistle, 

“  If  yon  farmer’s  afraid  to  use  some  of  his  gristle, 

I’ll  make  this  old  Held  with  my  stems  fairly  bristle 
And  laugh  at  each  weed  expert’s  lengthy  epistle.” 

The  farmer  o’erheard  It,  emitted  a  chuckle, 

Gave  a  hitch  to  his  gallus,  and  tightened  the  buckle; 

He  hauled  out  his  harrow  with  working-team  muckle— 
“Ho!  ho!  my  fine  fellow,  I’ll  soon  make  you  knuckle  1” 

The  thistle  was  torn,  it  was  cut,  it  was  mangled ; 

From  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  some  parts  of  it  dangled ; 

But  it  had  a  will,  in  its  roots  straight  and  angled, 

Which  developed  a  thistle  patch  terribly  tangled. 

A  lesson  we  learn  from  this  thistle's  ambition ; 

It  never  lost  sight  of  its  object  and  mission, 

But  fighting  for  life  against  stern  opposition, 

Its  ambition  and  mission  were  crowned  with  fruition 

M.  a.  kains. 

Very  little  profit  in  prophecy. 

Check  the  corn  to  check  the  weeds. 

The  dry  measure  of  a  boy  is  one  quart  of  milk. 

Kissing  your  wife  is  a  legal  tender — of  affection. 

Fat  wits  never  greased  the  wheels  of  the  self-made  man. 

No,  sir!  Strained  morals  never  leave  a  clear  conscience. 

Strain  the  flies  out  of  the  house.  Wire  screens  will  do  it. 

Half  a  loaf  means  no  butter ;  a  whole  loaf  should  mean  no  bread. 

Scales  on  the  farm  are  in  the  way  when  they  settle  ov  ;r  your 
eyes. 

Poor  farming  will  give  legs  to  a  legacy.  The  legumes  will  bring 
it  back. 

Old  Dobbin  says  he  believes  in  a  currycomb  that  comes  up  to 
the  scratch ! 

Californians  have  already  begun  to  sell  apples  by  weight. 
That  is  a  fair  method. 

One  reason  why  the  scrub  hen  does  not  pay  is  that  she  lies 
down  when  she  ought  to  lay. 

Hickory  Hill  Farm  Notes,  which  begin  in  this  issue,  promise 
to  be  much  after  the  style  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Dewey  is  the  man  who  did.  A  do  y  day  in  his  honor  is  most 
suitable.  Every  day  in  the  year  should  be  a  do  y  day. 

Remember  that,  while  misery  loves  company,  “company” 
doesn’t  love  misery— therefore,  “  brace  up  ”  before  your  guests. 

California  is  to  have  a  “  Blossom  Day  ”  if  the  State  Floral 
Society  can  bring  it  about.  It  is  to  celebrate  the  blooming  of  the 
fruit  trees. 

Last  year,  we  sent  out  of  the  country  31,155,381  pounds  of  clover 
seed.  That  makes  10,468,175,616.000  seeds— every  one  of  them 
needed  at  home. 

A  reader  speaks  of  buying  coffee  dust  and  hulls  at  25  cents  a 
toD.  We  have  no  analysis  of  such  refuse,  but  would  take  all  we 
could  get  at  that  price. 

The  “  inside  track  ’’  starts  at  the  mouth.  It  is  what  you  keep 
away  from  it  that  determines  how  near  you  come  to  the  inside 
track  on  life’s  great  racecourse. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  plant  a  tree  ?  We  tell  big  stories  of 
what  ’twill  be.  We  often  brag  and  ourselves  we  hug— and  it 
turns  out  food  for  the  worm  and  bug. 

Treasury  ottieials  estimate  that,  up  to  May  1  the  expenses  of 
our  war  with  Spain  amounted  to  more  than  8300,003,000  No  wonder 
we  continue  to  paste  on  revenue  stamps. 

In  some  parts  of  Dakota  it  is  said  that  a  farmer  can  get  land 
rent  free  if  he  will  fit  it  for  corn.  The  owner  considers  that  the 
working  for  corn  will  pay  for  the  rent  in  the  following  wheat 
crop. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  gone  into  the  boarding-house  busi¬ 
ness  by  issuing  a  beautiful  pamphlet  on  “  Michigan  as  a  Health 
Resort!”  Why  not?  We  would  like  to  see  New  York  issue  a 
pamphlet  advertising  and  describing  some  of  its  deserted  farms. 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  FARM. 

DEPRECIATED  LAND  VALUE. 

Its  Effect  Upon  Rural  and  City  Population 

Land  Values  Fall. — That  the  value  of  land  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  distribution  of  population  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  own.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
but  tbr,e  per  cent  of  the  population  of  our  country 
lived  in  cities,  while  the  close  of  the  present  finds  30 
per  cent,  with  the  tendency  greatly  accelerated  in 
that  direction,  and  the  growth  of  cities  unparalleled 
in  our  history. 

From  1820  to  1860,  the  growth  in  agricultural  wealth 
was  very  great.  During  this  time,  indebtedness  for 
the  entire  purchase  price  of  farms,  was  not  only  fre¬ 
quently  incurred,  but  was  considered  entirely  safe. 
Duiingthis  period  of  steadily-growing  demand  and 
extending  markets  for  farm  products,  together  with 
the  gradual  increase  in  land  value,  many  sought  in¬ 
vestment  in  land  as  a  safe  and  unquestioned  security. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  manufacturing  industri-  s 
were  steadily  building  up,  but  not,  as  at  present,  in 
cities.  Small  manufacturing  towns  were  built  in 
close  proximity  to  farms,  and  population  was  evenly 
distributed.  The  producer  and  consumer  were  close 
together;  the  farmer  received  less  for  many  of  his 
products  than  at  the  present  time,  while  it  cost  the 
consumer  less  to  live,  and  both  prospered,  for  freights 
and  commissions  were  not  so  largely  taken  from  the 
sales  of  one,  and  in  addition  to  high  rents,  charged 
against  the  other. 

Land  Given  Away. — In  I860,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  owned  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  But  note  the  change  that  has  taken  place. 
In  1870,  they  owned  a  little  over  one-third  of  the 
wealth  ;  in  1880,  one-fourth  ;  and  in  1890,  a  little  less 
than  one-fifth.  In  1862,  the  Government  granted  the 
charter  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  2,000,000 
acres  of  public  land,  and  to  its  tributaries  later,  and 
to  the  Central  Pacific  with  its  tributaries,  15,100,000 
acres  of  the  public  domain.  In  1866,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  was  incorporated,  with  47.000,000 
acres  of  land.  Then  began  the  most  remarkable 
development  of  railroad  building  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  terminals  of  railroads  being  naturally  in  cities, 
and  the  stimulated  productions  of  these  millions  of 
acres  of  new  land  pouring  into  these  terminal  points, 
the  business  of  the  whole  country  was  gradually 
turned  toward  them,  which  has  resulted  in  a  most 
phenomenal  growth  of  cities  during  the  last  third  of 
this  closing  century.  Vast  manufacturing  interests 
have  been  forced  to  cities  by  railroad  demands.  The 
small  manufactories  that  dotted  the  eastern  and 
middle  States  so  thickly  50  years  ago,  have  moved  to 
cities  with  the  large  population  they  employed,  and 
the  producer  and  consumer  separated,  with  the  cost 
of  marketing  products  and  the  cost  of  living  largely 
added  to  both.  The  growth  of  cities  should  naturally 
be  of  great  advantage  to  producers,  but  with  the 
great  concentration  of  population  in  them,  there  has 
grown  up,  also,  a  very  large  class  of  dependents  upon 
charitable  support,  as  the  result  of  a  congested  and 
overstocked  labor  market. 

Dependents  and  Cramped  Markets — A  great 
city,  with  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  who  inevitably  become  dependents  and  mini¬ 
mum,  rather  than  maximum  consumers,  is  seriously 
menaced  in  many  ways,  its  best  prosperity  checked, 
while  its  demands  upon  the  producers  in  the  country 
are  greatly  lessened.  One  of  the  direct  results  of  the 
too  rapid  development  of  our  public  lands  has  been 
the  heavy  depreciation  of  the  value  of  all  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  land  of  the  East.  When  railroad  and  steam¬ 
ship  corporations  sent  their  agents  to  every  civilized 
nation  on  the  earth,  to  induce  foreign  emigration  to 
our  shores,  to  take  up  these  millions  of  acres  of  new, 
rich  soil,  there  followed  the  lowering  of  the  value  of 
all  agricultural  products,  and  of  wheat  especially  to 
the  eastern  farmer,  to  a  point  below  its  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  while  the  western  producer  has  suffered  most 
seriously  for  many  years  from  ruinously  low  values. 

A  further  inevitable  effect  followed  in  the  wiping 
out  virtually  of  the  land  value  of  the  East,  for  many 
years,  by  reducing  it,  with  its  improvements  of  more 
than  a  century,  to  the  level  of  the  unimproved  land  of 
the  West.  The  value  of  land,  like  other  property,  is 
determined  by  its  earning  power,  and  when  that  be¬ 
comes  impaired,  money  no  longer  seeks  it  for  invest¬ 
ment,  and  it  becomes  a  burden  to  those  who  possess  it. 
When  the  effects  of  depreciation  of  land  value  are 
fully  felt,  then  the  steady  emigration  of  population 
from  the  rural  sections  begins.  Schoolhouses  are 
deserted  and  closed  for  want  of  children  who,  with 
their  parents,  have  drifted  to  the  city,  there  to  be  shut 
out  of  schools,  because  there  is  not  room  for  them. 
Churches  suffer  and  struggle,  and  are  finally  closed 
for  want  of  support,  while  thousands,  when  they  find 


themselves  inside  the  city  walls,  never  see  the  inside 
of  a  church  afterward 

Back  to  the  Farm. — That  there  is  going  to  be 
a  movement  back  again  to  the  soil  in  the  not  far-off 
future,  is  a  question  beyond  doubt.  The  wheat  crop 
of  1897  brought  to  producers  somewhat  enhanced 
value,  and  with  it  came  the  first  indication  of  the 
lifting  of  the  dark  cloud  of  financial  depression  that 
has  hung  so  persistently  over  our  whole  country  since 
1893  In  1898,  in  addition  to  wheat,  increased  value 
has  been  realized  upon  corn  and  beef,  with  slight 
advanced  value  upon  nearly  all  agricultural  produc¬ 
tions,  this  time  the  improvement  starting  with  the 
West  instead  of  the  East. 

The  effect  of  more  money  coming  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  farming  population  by  only  a  small  advance 
in  the  value  of  its  products,  has  been  to  bring  new 
life  and  activity  to  every  industry  in  our  country. 
With  incr?ased  home  consumption,  from  the  more 
general  employment  of  labor,  together  with  a  very 
large  foreign  demand  for  agricultural  products,  a 
higher  value  will  come  to  land,  and  with  that  not 
only  will  a  check  be  given  to  the  movement  of  the 
people  away  from  the  soil,  but  there  will  be  a  return¬ 
ing  to  it.  This  movement  will  not  be  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  left  it,  but  by  those  who  have  idle 
capital,  of  which  there  are  millions  lying  in  city 
banks,  waiting  only  for  opportunity  for  moderately 
profitable,  but  safe  investment.  I  shall,  in  future  ar¬ 
ticles,  endeavor  to  show  the  farmer’s  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  depreciated  land  value,  and  how  future 
improvement  is  to  be  realized,  having  outlined  in  this 
article  some  conditions  over  which  he  has  not  had 
entire  control.  _ geo.  t.  powell. 

SEC.  OF  AGRICULTURE  JOHN  HAMILTON. 

At  Fig.  151,  is  shown  a  picture  of  Prof.  John  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Prof.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Jupiata  County, 
Pa-,  February  19,  1843.  He  entered  the  Union  Army 


JOHN  HAMILTON.  Fig.  151. 
Secretary  op  Agriculture  for  Pennsylvania. 


in  1861,  and  served  3%  years.  In  1865,  he  entered  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  serving  at  various  times 
as  superintendent  of  the  college  farm  and  business 
manager.  He  was  graduated  in  1871,  and  served  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agriculture  until  1881.  He  has,  also,  served 
as  a  truatee  of  the  college  and  chairman  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  for  several 
years  served  as  deputy  secretary  and  director  of 
farmers’  institutes.  He  owns  two  fine  farms  in  Center 
County,  and  has  taken  active  interest  in  all  agricultural 
matters.  He  was  married  in  1875  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  and  has  one  daughter.  Prof.  Hamilton  is 
well-known  throughout  the  country  by  institute  peo¬ 
ple,  and  is  thoroughly  posted  on  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  agriculture.  As  Secretary,  we  hope  that  he 
will  meet  with  still  further  success. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  the  Ford 
bill,  which  taxes  corporation  franchises  as  real  estate.  This  is 
the  most  radical  change  in  tax  legislation  ever  effected  in  New 
York,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
Gov.  Roosevelt,  who  was  its  persistent  advocate.  It  is  said  that, 
under  this  bill,  the  assessed  valuations  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
and  three  of  the  New  York  City  street  railways  alone  will  be 
increased  nearly  $200,000,000.  .  .  The  full  extent  of  damage  by 
the  Missouri  tornado  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  loss  of  life  is  fully 
as  great  as  first  reported,  and  the  property  loss  is  put  at  $200,000. 
.  .  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  grain  shovelers  are  out  on  strike,  and  the 
militia  has  been  called  upon  to  prevent  serious  riots.  .  .  Ex.- 
United  States  District  Attorney  Ingham  and  his  law  partner,  H. 
K.  Newitt,  have  been  held  in  $20,000  bail  each,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
connection  with  the  revenue-stamp  counterfeiting  case,  in  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bribe  Secret  Service  Agent  McManus. 
.  .  .  A  powder  mill  belonging  to  the  Dupont  Smokeless  Powder 
Works,  at  Carney’s  Point,  N.  J.,  blew  up  April  29,  killing  five 
men;  cause  unknown.  A  similar  accident  occurred  at  the  same 
place  a  few  weeks  ago.  .  .  Trouble  exists  among  miners  in 
the  Carar  d’Alene  district  of  Idaho.  April  29,  1,000  armed  and 
masked  strikers  blew  up  a  mill  at  Wardner  with  dynamite.  The 
trouble  is  between  union  and  non-union  men.  The  union  men 


threaten  violence  wherever  non-union  men  are  employed,  and 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army  have  been  called  on  to  quell  the 
riots  May  3  Shoshone  County  was  declared  officially  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  and  military  rule  proclaimed.  The  rioters 
are  nearly  all  Swedes  and  Italians.  .  .  During  April,  the  trusts 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  represented  a  capital  value  of  $500,- 
000,000.  .  •.  An  excursion  train  running  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 
Sea  Breeze,  a  Summer  resort,  jumped  the  track  at  a  curve  April 
30;  two  persons  killed  and  50  injured.  .  .  April  30  portions  of 
Nebraska  were  visited  by  a  mud  shower  and  a  tornado.  A  prairie 
fire  burning  in  northern  Nebraska,  was  picked  up  by  the  tornado 
and  carried  25  miles,  destroying  everything  in  its  path.  Loss  of 
life,  two;  property  loss  very  heavy.  .  .  Factories  at  Northville 
and  Hastings,  Mich.,  were  struck  by  lightning  April  29,  and  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  fire.  .  .  A  fire  in  the  Polish  section  of 

Chicago,  May  1,  destroyed  18  tenement  houses,  and  rendered  110 
families  homeless.  .  .  Treasury  officials  estimate  the  expenses 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  up  to  May  1,  at  about  $300,000,000.  .  . 
Prospectors  arrived  at  Seattle  tell  horrible  stories  of  the  su  ffering 
and  death  in  the  Klondike  caused  by  scurvy  and  cold.  .  .  Ex.- 

Gov.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  is  in  a  serious  condition  with  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  it  is  said  that  his  mind  is  affected.  .  .  At  Livonia, 

N.  Y.,  a  farmer  was  killed  by  lightning  May  1.  At  Nunda,  N.  Y., 
a  barn  was  struck,  and  200  sheep  and  lambs  perished  In  the 
flames,  while  several  buildings  were  also  struck  at  Sodus.  .  . 
Vandals  broke  into  the  Baptist  Tabernacle,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April 
29,  and  wrecked  the  interior,  as  a  punishment  for  the  action  of 
the  pastor  in  denouncing  the  recent  lynchings.  The  pastor  has 
been  warned  to  leave  the  State.  .  .  The  Appellate  Court  of 

New  York  has  rendered  a  decision  that  the  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  must  divide  with  its  policy  holders  all  of  its  net 
surplus,  instead  of  such  portion  of  it  as  its  directors  choose  each 
year.  If  this  decision  be  upheld,  it  means  the  division  of  about 
$59,000,000  among  these  policy  holders.  .  .  Edward  Atkinson, 
of  the  Boston  Anti-Imperialistic  League,  is  forbidden  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  transmit  his  circulars  to  the  Philippines.  This 
action  was  taken  in  consequence  of  circulars,  regarded  as  sedi¬ 
tious,  to  be  sent  to  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  asserted  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  laid  himself  open  to  arrest  for  treason.  .  .  A 
hide  and  leather  trust  is  to  be  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$70,000,000.  .  .  There  was  a  heavy  snowfall  at  Breckenridge, 

Col.,  during  the  week  ending  May  3,  the  snow  being  three  feet 
deep,  .  .  Freezing  weather  prevailed  throughout  Nebraska 
May  3,  and  damage  to  crops  was  feared. 

Army  and  Supplies.— The  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  was 
handed  in  April  29.  The  report  says  that  the  meat  was  not 
“  doctored,”  this  being  the  expression  used  by  the  President,  and 
meant  to  cover  the  charge  of  chemical  treatment.  It  explains 
the  testimony  secured  on  this  point,  and  concludes  that  there  is 
no  evidence  warranting  the  opinion  that  chemical  preservatives 
were  used  in  the  preparation,  of  the  meat.  .Further,  follow¬ 
ing  the  instructions,  the  court  has  determined  that  the  meat 
furnished  was  the  meat  of  commerce,  was  inspected  by  the 
Government  inspectors  as  provided  by  law,  and  was  an  author¬ 
ized  ration  in  the  army.  It  holds  that  the  refrigerated  and  canned 
beef  was  the  best  practicable  fresh  meat  that  could  have  been 
provided  for  use  in  the  tropics,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  for  the  troops  to  make  the  expedition  to  Santiago  and 
Porto  Rico  without  the  preserved  meats,  either  the  refrigerated 
or  canned,  with  which  they  were  supplied.  As  to  the  canned 
roast  beef,  the  court  has  concluded  that  it  was  pure,  sound  and 
nutritious,  and  contained  no  deleterious  substances.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  repulsive  in  appearance,  though,  when  the  cans  were 
opened  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  often  proved  unpalatable 
and  nauseating  to  the  troops,  this  condition  being  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Philippines. — April  27  the  insurgents  were  driven  to  San  Fer¬ 
nando,  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Calumpit.  Great  courage 
was  shown  by  Kansas  men;  two  swam  the  river  in  the  face  of 
heavy  fire,  to  form  a  rope  ferry,  which  enabled  our  men  to  cross 
Loss  one  killed  and  six  wounded.  The  enemy  retreated  in  good 
order.  .  .  April  28,  two  Filipino  officers  bearing  flags  of  truce 
entered  the  American  lines,  and  were  escorted  to  Manila,  where 
they  proposed  to  Gen.  Otis  that  hostilities  be  suspended  until 
the  Filipino  Congress  could  meet,  to  arrange  terms  of  peace. 
Gen.  Otis  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  recognize  the 
Filipino  Congress.  It  is  believed  that  terms  of  peace  will  soon 
be  made,  with  full  recognition  of  American  authority.  .  . 

Heavy  fighting  was  reported  April  2.  Gen.  Lawton  captured 
Balinag  and  villages  in  its  vicinity,  scattering  and  pursuing  1,600 
rebels.  .  .  May  3  the  Filipino  officials  held  another  conference 
with  Gen.  Otis.  They  asked  for  three  months’  armistice  over  all 
the  Islands,  but  this  was  refused,  and  fighting  will  continue.  It 
is  considered  that  Agulnaldo  desires  to  obtain  time  to  re-form 
his  forces.  The  Filipinos  say  that  Spanish  and  American  pris¬ 
oners  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  as  the  American  foot¬ 
ing  is  the  same  as  that  of  Spain. 

Cuba.— Gen.  Brooke  has  decided  that,  hereafter,  civil  marriage 
and  divorce  will  be  recognized  in  Cuba.  Neither  was  permissible 
under  Spanish  law.  It  is  decided  that  the  jury  system  will  not 
be  tried,  as  Cubans  say  it  would  result  in  absolute  inability  to 
convict  any  one,  the  natives  having  no  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath.  .  .  Outlaws  have  been  active  near  Holguin,  looting 

towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province.  The  Cuban  General 
Salazar  followed  the  bandits  with  seven  men,  and  engaged  in  a 
hot  fight,  killing  one  robber.  Gen.  Wood  says  that  planters  near 
Holguin  have  connived  with  the  bandits,  hoping  to  have  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  stationed  on  the  plantations.  .  .  Gen.  Ludlow’s 

Sunday-closing  order,  which  permits  only  cafes,  drugstores  and 
bakeshops  to  remain  open  after  10  a.  m.,  was  rigidly  enforced 
April  29.  Many  merchants  are  indignant,  saying  that  such  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  enforced  in  the  United  States.  The  order  was  en¬ 
forced  as  a  result  of  a  petition  from  thousands  of  clerks,  who 
have  to  work  seven  days  a  week.  .  .  Col.  Bliss,  Collector  of 

Customs  at  Havana,  has  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  firearms.  No  official  explanation  has  been  given  for  this 
order,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fear  lest  weapons  be  im¬ 
ported  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  in  as  arms  of  the  present 
Cuban  army.  It  has  been  decided  that  no  Cuban  soldier  be  paid 
unless  he  turns  in  a  gun.  Thousands  of  arms  might  be  shipped 
to  Cuba,  and  $100  each  be  collected  on  them,  which  would  be  a 
paying  speculation.  .  .  The  Governor  of  Sancti  Splritus  has 

asked  for  aid  for  the  many  destitute  in  his  district.  .  .  The 
chief  of  the  bandits  terrorizing  the  Holguin  district  was  executed 
May  1.  His  friends  attempted  to  rescue  him,  but  were  driven  off. 
.  .  .  Four  bandits  were  shot  at  Mayari  by  the  rural  guard 
May  3,  while  trying  to  release  their  leader  from  jail.  .  .  Bandits 
burned  extensive  cane  fields  at  Sorgua  May  3. 

Samoa.— Dispatches  from  Apia,  dated  April  18,  report  further 
fighting  between  forces  from  the  British  cruiser  Porpoise  and 
native  rebels.  Complaint  is  still  made  that  Germany  is  aiding 
the  rebels.  German  flags  were  flying  over  the  forts  captured  by 
Lieut.  Gaunt  of  the  Porpoise.  .  .  May  1  advices  from  Auckland 
reported  all  quiet. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  GRANDPAPA. 

“  See,  Grandpa,  my  flower  ’.  ”  she  cried ; 

“  I  found  It  in  the  grasses  !  ” 

And  with  a  kindly  smile  the  sage 
Surveyed  it  through  his  glasses. 

“  Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  “  involucrate 
And  *11  the  florets  ligulate. 

Corolla  gamopetalous, 

CompositcB,  exogenous — 

A  pretty  specimen  it  is, 

Taraxacum  dens-leonls  !  ” 

She  took  the  blossom  back  again, 

His  face  her  wistful  eye  on ; 

“  I  thought,”  she  said,  with  quivering  Up, 

"  It  was  a  dandelion!  ” 

— Margaret  Johnson  in  St.  Nicholas. 

* 

A  Louisville  dog  that  chews  gum  like 
a  human  being  is  now  reported.  This 
awakens  doubt  as  to  the  educational 
value  of  human  associations  for  animals. 
* 

It  is  said  that  an  Oklahoma  bachelor 
started  to  Joplin,  Mo.,  not  loDg  ago 
with  a  wagonload  of  peanuts,  and  on  the 
way  he  met  a  widow  with  seven  children. 
It  was  a  case  of  first-sight  love,  and  mar¬ 
rying  her  the  next  day,  he  carried  a 
wagonload  o  f  family  back  home  with  him. 
* 

An  Australian  contemporary  describes 
a  courageous  rescue  from  drowning  per¬ 
formed  by  a  feminine  life-saver  in  Gipps- 
land.  She  was  small,  sunburnt  and 
barefooted,  while  the  person  saved  was 
a  large  excursionist  who  fell  out  of  his 
boat.  The  small  girl  went  in  from  the 
rocks  in  the  most  casual  way,  took  the 
floundering  fat  man  by  the  hair,  and 
placidly  towed  him  to  the  boat  side. 
When  the  rescued  stranger  was  brought 
ashore,  he  presented  his  small  savior 
with  a  couple  of  sovereigns,  to  her  great 
surprise.  11  Oh  l  please,  sir,”  she  said, 
“  I  only  charge  five  shillings.” 

* 

The  Philadelphia  Record  says  that  an 
old  law  of  Pennsylvania  required  that 
every  girl,  when  about  to  leave  her 
father’s  or  employer’s  home,  where  she 
had  worked  until  of  age,  should  receive, 
as  her  dower,  one  feather  bed  and  bed¬ 
ding,  one  full  suit  of  new  clothing  and 
one  spinning  wheel.  This  law  has  never 
been  annulled,  though  in  the  case  of 
girls  indentured  to  service,  it  has  been 
merged  in  a  money  equivalent  when  the 
girl’s  time  is  out ;  and  in  the  case  of 
daughters,  changed  into  an  expensive 
trousseau  and  home  furnishing  upon 
marriage. 

* 

Even  the  delicious  strawberry  may  be 
spoiled  in  the  serving,  and  one  glaring 
error  is  to  hull  and  sugar  the  berries  a 
considerable  time  before  serving,  allow¬ 
ing  the  sugar  to  draw  out  juice  and 
flavor.  It  is  never  wise  to  hull  the  ber¬ 
ries  any  length  of  time  before  using, 
even  though  no  sugar  is  added.  Still, 
there  are  even  worse  methods.  It  was 
once  our  fortune  to  visit  an  Illinois 
farmhouse,  where  the  surrounding  prai¬ 
ries  were  rich  in  wild  strawberries — 
deep-red,  sugary  fruit  that  filled  the 
room  with  their  fragrance.  The  chil¬ 
dren  gathered  a  milk-pan  full  of  these 
delicious  berries,  and  we  felt  that  there 
was  a  treat  in  store.  Imagine  our  feel¬ 
ings  when  the  housekeeper,  after  hull¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  mashed  them  all  with  a 
spoon  into  a  species  of  uncooked  jam, 
mixed  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  allowed  this  mess  to  stand  an 
hour  or  two  before  serving.  This  straw¬ 
berry-mash  was  served  with  rich  cream, 
but  the  rich  fragrance  and  flavor  were 
entirely  absent,  and  we  think  such  a 
mode  of  serving  an  insult  to  the  very 
best  fruit  that  ever  gladdened  the  face 
of  the  prairie. 


The  charcoal  wagon  is  still  a  familiar 
sight  in  city  streets,  but  the  mode  of 
selling  this  inky  commodity  has  changed 
greatly  of  late  years.  Instead  of  being 
turned  out  by  the  bushel  or  barrel,  char¬ 
coal  is  now  sold  in  paper  bags,  doing 
away  entirely  with  dust  and  dirt.  They 
are  stout  paper  sacks  holding  a  half¬ 
bushel,  neatly  tied  up  at  the  neck,  and 
thus  bagged,  charcoal  is  sold  in  general 
stores.  This  charcoal  is  the  residue  from 
making  wood  alcohol,  and  is  produced  by 
the  charring  of  hard  woods,  such  as 
beech  and  maple.  It  is  shipped  from 
the  point  of  manufacture  in  car-loads, 
and  then  bagged  at  the  distributing 
point. 

* 

Three  things  especially  strike  the  ob¬ 
server  in  the  fashions  this  Spring  ;  they 
are  gray  gowns,  purple  or  violet  hats, 
and  Eton  jackets.  Five  or  six  years  ago 
the  Eton  jacket  had  an  enormous  vogue  ; 
now  it  has  returned  again,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  popular.  As  now  cut,  fitted  to 
the  figure,  it  is  becoming  to  many  stout 
women,  while  it  is  a  real  improvement 
to  the  slim  and  long-waisted.  The  gray 
gowns  lead  all  other  colors,  and  are  es¬ 
pecially  pretty  in  jacket  suits,  since  that 
gives  the  opportunity  to  wear  a  con¬ 
trasting  waist.  Unrelieved  gray  is  un¬ 
becoming  to  a  great  many  women,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  are  pale  or  sallow. 

* 

Hockey  has  been  the  most  popular 
Winter  outdoor  game  among  English¬ 
women  for  some  time  past,  and  many 
feminine  teams  have  made  a  fine  record. 
Queen  Victoria  has  been  present  at  many 
games  at  Windsor,  though  needless  to  say 
that  this  venerable  ruler,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  her  eightieth  birthday,  does 
not  play  herself.  Not  only  her  grand¬ 
daughters,  but  her  daughters  and  her 
daughters-in-law  indulge  in  hockey,  al¬ 
though  quite  secluded  from  the  public 
watchful  eye,  of  course.  Ladies  in  wait¬ 
ing,  women  of  the  bedchamber,  gentle¬ 
men  in  waiting,  equerries  and  even 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are  in  requisi¬ 
tion  for  flying  after  a  ball  with  a  crooked 
stick.  Like  ordinary  players,  the  royal 
ladies  get  thoroughly  “whacked”  on 
the  shins  and  ankles,  and  members 
of  the  royal  household  have  been  seen 
limping  about. 

* 

In  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  for  May, 
is  an  article  descriptive  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  attainments  of  Helen  Keller, 
which  has  impressed  us  more  deeply 
than  any  other  magazine  article  of  re¬ 
cent  publication.  Try  to  realize  the 
apparently  impenetrable  isolation  of  the 
child,  who  is  now  a  cultivated  young 
woman.  At  the  age  of  18  months,  she 
entirely  lost  sight  and  hearing ;  hence, 
though  perfectly  able  to  articulate,  she 
became  dumb  also.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  realize  the  absolute  isolation  of 
such  a  life ;  it  was  solitary  confinement 
in  the  outside  world.  The  patience  and 
skill  required  to  teach  was  extraordin¬ 
ary.  At  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years, 
when  instruction  began,  little  Helen 
was  a  troublesome  child,  much  given  to 
kicking  violently  when  displeased.  For 
some  time,  her  teacher  appeared  to  make 
no  impression  whatever  in  teaching  the 
child  the  connection  between  an  article 
and  the  sign  which  represented  it,  until 
suddenly  comprehension  was  aroused, 
and  with  it  an  intense  desire  to  learn. 
To  Helen  Keller,  her  sensitive  fingers 
supply  the  place  of  sight  and  hearing, 
like  the  delicate  antennae  of  insects. 
She  not  only  reads  with  her  fingers,  but 
with  them  she  listens  to  one  who  reads 
aloud,  and  to  conversation.  It  seems 
nothing  short  of  a  marvel  that  she  has 
not  only  acquired  a  good  English  educa¬ 


tion,  but  has  attained  proficiency  in 
foreign  tongues  as  well.  Any  one  pos¬ 
sessing  the  normal  senses,  who  laments 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  knowledge, 
may  well  study  the  progress  of  Helen 
Keller. 

* 

Many  clubs  or  circles  of  women  start 
a  current-events  class,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  discussing  this  busy  world 
and  its  happenings.  We  are  often  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  the  average  wo¬ 
man,  city  as  well  as  country,  cares  very 
little  for  current  news,  except  social 
events  and  celebrated  cases.  For  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  a  wider  range, 
and  of  conversing  intelligently,  no  other 
form  of  education  equals  the  careful 
reading  of  good  newspapers — not  the 
“  jellow  ”  journals,  which  should  never 
be  admitted  into  the  house  at  all,  but 
clean  papers  which  give,  as  one  New 
York  daily  states  on  its  headline,  “All 
the  news  that’s  fit  to  print”.  We  have 
wondered,  sometimes,  how  many  of  our 
feminine  readers  glance  through  The 
R  N.-Y.’s  Events  of  the  Week  regularly. 
The  news  there  given  is  boiled  down  to 
a  concentrated  essence,  yet  it  gives  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  moving  incidents 
all  over  the  world.  It  furnishes  a  clear 
idea  of  topics  to  be  discussed  in  a  cur¬ 
rent-events  club.  Why  not  start  your 
young  people  in  this  track  ? 

* 

The  New  York  papers  sported  re¬ 
cently  an  entertainment  given  in  a  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  on  Long  Island, 
which  consisted  of  a  mimic  wedding, 
performed  by  children  seven  to  nine 
years  old.  There  were  tiny  bride  and 
bridegroom,  best  man,  maid  of  honor,  28 
little  bridesmaids,  and  one  little  fellow 
of  nine  who  acted  the  part  of  the  clergy¬ 
man.  After  the  mock  ceremony,  the 
juvenile  actors  and  guests  had  a  supper 
in  the  church  parlors.  The  affair,  we 
are  told,  was  a  big  success,  the  church 
being  filled  to  overflowing,  while  the 
children  went  through  their  parts  with 
coolness  and  grace.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  any  more  scandalous  travesty  than 
this  burlesque  on  a  solemn  rite  which  is, 
to  many  of  us,  a  sacrament.  How  it  is 
possible  that  any  Christian  church  could 
permit  it,  we  cannot  imagine.  The 
pastor,  if  a  consenting  party  to  it,  de¬ 
serves  the  strongest  reprobation,  which 
should  extend,  also,  to  those  who  per¬ 
mitted  such  an  exhibition  to  desecrate 
the  church.  Several  years  ago,  Long 
Island  gained  notoriety  for  mock  mar¬ 
riages  entered  upon  by  several  brainless 
young  people,  which  resulted  later  in  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  shame  and  unhap¬ 
piness  for  those  concerned  in  these  bur¬ 
lesques.  Small  wonder  of  these  miseries 
in  later  years,  if  little  children  are  thus 
encouraged  in  a  desecration  of  the  holy 
estate  of  matrimony  ;  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  feel  the  sacredness  of  this  bond, 
as  adults,  when  it  has  been  regarded  in 
youth  as  a  suitable  subject  for  irreverent 
mockery.  _ 

The  Catfish  and  His  Family. 

HOW  MRS  CATFISH  TAKES  THINGS  EASY. 

Papa  Catfish  as  Nurse. — “If  you  go 
out  at  any  time  during  the  month  of 
August  in  this  latitude,  you  will  see  in 
the  streams  and  ponds  big  catfish  of  the 
common  sort,  each  one  accompanied  by 
a  swarm  of  small  fry,”  says  a  member  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  In  each  case,  the  old  one  is  a  male, 
and  he  is  engaged  in  taking  care  of  his 
young,  while  the  mother  fish  floats 
around  and  take3  things  easy,  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  care  of  her  numerous  offspring 
to  interfere  with  her  pleasures.  Should 
an  intruder  come  near  the  little  catfish, 
there  will  be  trouble,  for  the  old  daddy 
fish  will  at  once  show  fight. 

“How  did  we  find  out  that  the  male 
fish  always  takes  care  of  the  young  ? 
Simply  by  putting  a  pair  in  one  of  the 
aquariums,  and  watching  results.  At 
spawning  time,  eggs  were  laid,  and  one 
of  the  fish  kept  constant  watch  over 


them.  When  the  eggs  hatched  and  the 
little  fellows  began  to  frisk  about,  the 
same  old  fish  looked  after  them,  not  per¬ 
mitting  the  mate  to  come  near  until  the 
young  were  able  to  hustle  for  themselves. 
We  then  took  the  fish  which  had  so  care¬ 
fully  hatched  the  eggs  and  guarded  the 
young,  and  found  that  it  was  the  male. 
This  fact  we  have  also  found  to  be  true 
in  other  species.  Catfish,  when  in  their 
native  ponds  and  brooks,  always  find  a 
quiet  place  in  the  water  near  the  bank 
to  lay  their  eggs,  building  a  nest  in  the 
sand,  and  covering  it  with  a  thick  spawn. 
The  male  fish  will  hover  around  the  nest 
and  force  fresh  water  through  the  mass 
by  rapid  vibrations  of  his  fins.  This  con¬ 
tinues  for  a  week  or  eight  days,  when 
the  eggs  hatch. 

“In  the  sea,  a  species  of  catfish  is 
found  that  will  take  the  eggs  in  his 
mouth  as  soon  as  they  are  laid  by  the 
female,  and  there  he  will  keep  them 
until  they  hatch,  and  then  they  are 
looked  after  by  the  mother  fish.  There 
is  a  fish  resembling  our  sunfish  that  does 
the  same  thing.  Sometimes  thi-ir  jaws 
fairly  bulge  out  with  young.  These  fish 
are  called  the  cichlids ,  and  are  plentiful 
in  Texas  and  Palestine.  They  are  so  num¬ 
erous  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  that  the 
miraculous  catch  at  the  time  when  St. 
Peter  fished  there  might  be  repeated  at 
any  day,  it  being  the  habit  of  these  fishes 
to  move  along  on  top  of  the  water  in 
almost  a  solid  mass,  covering  many 
square  yards,  and  making  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  pouring  rain. 

A  Sunfish  and  His  Nest. — “  The  com¬ 
mon  sunfish  also  takes  care  of  his  eggs, 
as  do  other  species  of  the  family  which 
are  peculiar  to  North  America,  such  as 
the  black  bass,  rock  bass  and  croppie. 
In  the  Spring,  a  pair  of  these  fish  will 
come  near  the  shore  and  carefully  clear 
away  a  circular  spot  a  foot  or  two  in 
diameter,  removing  all  the  weeds  and 
stones.  In  this  clearing  the  female  lays 
her  eggs,  and  the  male  immediately 
takes  charge.  He  will  hover  over  the 
nest  and  drive  away  all  intruders,  and 
this  he  continues  until  the  baby  fishes 
are  hatched  and  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to 
roam  around  until  the  mother  fish  is 
ready  for  him  again  to  go  on  duty  as 
the  caretaker  of  another  hatching  of 
eggs. 

The  Pipe-Fisbes’  Pockets.  —  “The 
pipe  fishes  take  care  of  their  young  in 
a  manner  that  is  entirely  peculiar.  The 
newly-laid  eggs  are  taken  charge  of  by 
the  male,  who  has  a  sort  of  fold  on  each 
side  of  the  body  Beneath  these  flaps 
he  keeps  the  eggs  until  the  young  are 
hatched  and  sufficiently  grown  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  While  in  the  flap, 
they  are  fed  by  the  mother,  upon  whom 
falls  the  duty  of  foraging  a-ound  for 
food.  As  you  perhaps  know,  the  luscious 
’possum  carries  its  young  in  this  way. 
But  we  are  talking  about  fishes.  Well, 
in  the  group  which  includes  the  sea¬ 
horse,  the  male  has  a  pouch  under  his 
tail,  wherein  he  retains  the  eggs  until 
the  little  fish  have  been  hatched  a  day 
or  two,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
make  their  way  out  and  begin  life  for 
themselves. 

“In  the  case  of  all  these  species  of 
fishes  which  take  care  of  their  young,  a 
curious  adaptation  of  natural  law  to 
circumstances  is  found.  Those  which 
take  the  greatest  pains  in  sheltering 
their  offspring  have  the  fewest  eggs, 
perhaps  fewer  than  100  at  a  lay,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  other  sorts  of  fishes 
which  pay  not  the  slightest  attention  to 
their  young,  produce  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  even  millions  at  a  single  lay.” 


About  half  the  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  in  use  are  Macbeth’s. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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On  the  Winjr. 


Farm  Run  by  Daughter  Power. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  the  Home  Mar¬ 
ket — The  Birthplace  of  the  New 
York  Strawberry. 

f EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Past  I. 

A  Strawberry  and  a  Woman  — la 
1897,  W.  P.  Allen  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  of¬ 
fered  a  prize  of  $100  for  12  plants  of  any 
variety  of  strawberry  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  fruit,  of  as  large  size  and 
good  quality,  as  Glen  Mary.  Many  were 
the  varieties  offered  in  competition  for 
this  prize,  but  none  came  near  the  con¬ 
ditions  required  except  the  berry  now 
named  New  York,  which  is  being  dis¬ 
seminated,  for  the  first  time,  this  year. 
This  variety  came  from  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty,  where  it  originated  with  a  woman, 
who  deserted  the  school-room  for  the 
berry  field,  and  who  ignores  the  middle¬ 
man,  by  selling  to  a  home  market  for 
the  delectation  of  the  Summer  boarder. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  decided  that  this  feminine 
prize-winner  must  have  something  inter¬ 
esting  to  say,  and  an  interview  with  her 
proved  the  truth  of  this  impression. 

The  Big  Berry’s  Birthplace  — Tomp¬ 
kins  County  can  show  some  fairly  big 
hills — out  in  northern  Illinois  we  should 
call  them  mountains  —  and  the  fields 
show  a  good  deal  of  shaly  rock  on  the 
surface  of  the  loose,  open  soil.  A  pil¬ 
grim  from  New  Jersey  feels  some  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  referring  to  stony  fields,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  currently  reported,  in  some 
portions  of  Bergen  County,  that  a  farm¬ 
er  may  build  a  new  stone  wall,  four  feet 
high  and  three  feet  thick,  to  surround  a 
10-acre  lot,  each  Spring,  with  the  stones 
gathered  on  its  surface.  Still,  there  are 
stones  in  the  Tompkins  County  fields. 
There  are,  also,  springs  of  fine  mineral 
water  in  these  hills,  flowing  from  deep 
driven  wells,  and  it  is  this  mineral  water, 
together  with  pure  air  and  beautiful 
scenery,  that  makes  the  locality  attract¬ 
ive  to  Summer  boarders. 

The  Yates  Farm. — The  truck  farm 
upon  which  the  big  berry  originated 
comprises  but  10  acres.  Mr.  Yates  for¬ 
merly  operated  a  large  farm — the  family 
homestead — outside  the  village,  but  this 
was  given  up  when  he  approached  three 
score  and  ten,  and  the  present  home, 
facing  the  main  street  of  the  pretty  vil¬ 
lage,  was  selected.  There  are  no  sons, 
but  Mies  Yates  stepped  forward  as  flag 
lieutenant,  and  soon  demonstrated  her 
capabilities.  She  had  been  a  school¬ 
teacher,  and  later  a  stenographer,  but 
failing  health  called  for  an  active  out¬ 
door  life,  and  fruit-farming  suggested 
itself  as  the  most  desirable  form  such 
work  could  take. 

Fattening  the  Summer  Boarder  — 
“What  are  your  principal  crops?”  I 
asked  Miss  Yates. 

“Small  fruits — strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  and  blackberries — and  a  succession 
of  garden  vegetables.” 

“  Where  is  your  market — Ithaca  ?  One 
would  imagine  that  a  busy  college  town 
wouid  furnish  an  excellent  place  for 
such  products.” 

“  My  market  is  right  here,”  said  Miss 
Yates.  “  I  don’t  try  to  reach  any  other 
market.  This  is  a  Summer-boarder  dis¬ 
trict  ;  we  have  two  large  hotels  and 
various  boarding-houses  right  in  town, 
and  I  do  not  even  have  to  deliver  the 
goods.  Buyers  come  to  our  place,  and 
buy  the  freshly-gathered  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  There  is  no  need  for  a  delivery- 
wagon,  and  no  commission  for  the 
middleman  ;  I  hand  our  products  to  the 
buyer,  and  run  a  strictly  cash  business.” 

A  Horseless  Farm. — “  I  suppose  you 
keep  help  all  the  year  around  ?  ” 

“  We  don’t  have  a  resident 1  hired  man,’ 
because  it  is  always  easy  to  hire  some 
one  by  the  day,  and  we  have  neither 
horses  nor  cows  ;  the  only  live  stock  be¬ 
sides  the  poultry  is  the  family  cat.” 


“  How  do  you  manage  about  plowing, 
cultivating,  etc.  ?  ” 

“  Hire  some  one  by  the  day.  In  this 
district,  it  is  easy  to  hire  men  and  teams 
for  such  work,  and  I  have  never  yet 
found  any  trouble  in  hiring  satisfactory 
help,  by  the  day  or  hour.  I  have  figured 
out,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  it  would 
not  really  pay  me  to  keep  horse  or  cow. 
I  believe  that  there  are  many  other 
small  places  where  the  keeping  of  such 
stock  does  not  pay,  but  the  matter  has 
not  been  reasoned  out,  because  it’s  cus¬ 
tomary  to  keep  a  horse,  at  least.  I  aim 
to  take  note  of  all  the  small  leaks  and 
little  economies  ;  it  makes  a  b'g  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  year’s  earnings.” 

Starting  in  Business.  —  “  Did  you 
have  much  trouble  in  finding  sale  for 
your  products  at  first  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  you  see,  there  was  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  very  door.  The  hotels  and 
boardirg-houses  need  just  such  products, 
and  need  them  in  quantity.  Private 
families  have  followed  them,  and  now 
many  who  formerly  made  their  own 
gardens  have  given  them  up,  because  it 
seems  less  trouble  to  buy.  The  private 
trade  needs  education,  though,  for  many 
consumers  hardly  know  the  difference 
in  quality  between  freshly-gathered  and 
stale  small  fruits  and  vegetables.” 

“  Then  you  had  no  necessity  to  drum 
up  trade  at  the  start  ?  ” 

“No,  indeed;  the  market  was  here, 
waiting  to  be  supplied.  I  don’t  mean 
that  there  were  no  difficulties  ;  there  is 
always  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  but 
the  work  suits  me,  and  our  family 
of  three  is  well  supplied  by  our  10 
acres.  We  have  a  comfortable  living 
and  something  over,  and  I  have  never 
regretted  my  change  from  school-room 
and  office  to  the  fruit  farm  ” 

The  New  York  Strawberry. — A  walk 
over  the  farm  showed  an  array  of  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
etc.  The  berries  were  just  making  a 
start  after  their  Winter’s  sleep,  though 
in  the  middle  of  April,  many  snowdrifts 
showed  white  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  New  York  strawberry  could  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
varieties ;  it  had  a  very  strong,  robust 
look.  I  asked  Miss  Yates  how  she  came 
to  begin  originating  strawberries. 

“I  didn’t  start  with  any  special  idea 
of  raising  new  varieties.  About  seven 
years  ago,  I  noticed  some  fruit  of  extra 
size  and  beauty  upon  a  plant  of  Bubach 
No.  5,  which  had  been  fertilized  with 
Jessie.  One  berry  was  particularly  fine, 
being  7  %  inches  in  circumference,  so  I 
decided  to  perpetuate  it.  and  sowed  the 
seed  in  a  little  box.  The  seedlings 
raised  displayed  all  the  excellence  of  the 
parent,  being  vigorous  and  productive, 
and  bearing  these  large,  showy  berries. 
We  did  not  realize  that  we  had  anything 
of  extra  value,  so  we  gave  no  name  to 
the  new  variety,  merely  describing  the 
fruit  as  ‘  the  big  berries.’  Our  customers 
admired  the  fruit  exceedingly,  and  the 
Summer  boarders,  who  like  to  visit  our 
place  and  see  how  things  grow,  often 
bought  the  fruit  for  their  own  private 
eating,  or  to  take  home  to  the  city.  We 
grew  the  1  big  berries  ’  in  ordinary  field 
culture,  narrow  matted  rows,  treating 
them  just  like  any  other  variety,  so 
that  they  have  never  had  any  coddling 
or  special  treatment.  When  I  saw  Mr. 
Allen’s  prize  offer,  I  thought  I  might  see 
whether  my  strawberry  really  competed 
with  others,  but,  though  every  one  who 
had  seen  it  had  assured  us  that  it  was  of 
extra  value,  I  must  own  to  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  shock  when  I  learned  that  it  dis¬ 
tanced  all  competitors.” 

Miss  Yates  stated  that  her  local  mar¬ 
ket  demands  a  dark-colored  berry  ; 
light  scarlet  varieties  are  looked  on  with 
some  doubt,  hence  she  was  guided,  to 
some  extent,  in  her  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties,  by  this  prejudice.  Her  strawberry 
season  begins  in  time  for  the  heaviest 
demand  of  the  local  market.  e.  t.  r. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


Crumbs  of  Comfort. 

A  novel  device  for  carrying  daily  balm 
from  Holy  Writ  to  our  friends,  whether 
sick  or  well,  but  especially  the  former, 
is  found  in  a  bag  of  “Crumbs  of  Com¬ 
fort,”  described  by  the  Chicago  Record. 
This  bag  is  made  of  some  light,  dainty 
silk,  of  plain  color,  sewed  firmly  to  a  cir¬ 
cular  bottom  covered  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  A  draw-string  of  narrow  ribbon 
of  a  harmonizing  or  contrasting  shade 
runs  through  the  casing  near  the  top, 
while  embroidered  in  silk  of  the  same 
color  as  the  ribbon,  are  the  words. 
“  Crumbs  of  Comfort  ”  on  the  side  of  the 
bag.  Comforting  texts,  well  chosen,  arc 
written,  with  their  correct  refe'ences,  on 
long,  narrow  slips  of  paper,  a  tbiL 
parchment  being  good  for  the  purpose 
and  then  curled  up  into  rolls  by  running 
the  dull  edge  of  a  knife  blade  over  the 
slip  held  in  the  fingers.  A  bag  shoulc 
contain  at  least  30  of  these,  being  daily 
texts  for  a  month,  or  52,  giving  one  foi 
each  Sunday  in  the  year. 

The  idea  is  capable  of  variation,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  bag  might  also  contain 
“  Golden  Nuggets,”  these  being  the  terse, 
epigrammatic  sayings  of  well-known 
writers,  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
minds,  or  “  Sparkling  Gems,”  gleanings 
of  wit  from  humorous  pens  In  these 
latter  cases,  the  author’s  name  and  the 
work  quoted  from  should  be  given  in 
place  of  the  Bible  reference.  Several  of 
these  bags  would  prove  acceptable  con¬ 
tributions  to  hospitals,  old  people’s 
homes,  etc  ,  as  the  best  is  there  without 
searching  for  it,  and  in  such  form  as  to 
be  easily  handled  by  weak  and  aged 
fingers.  They  should,  therefore,  make 
desirable  Easter  gifts,  and  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  sell  well  at  fairs. 


The  Aftermath. 

...  .In  every  duty  there  is  strength  when 
the  duty  is  actually  present,  though  not 
an  hour  before.  For  every  sacrifice 
there  is  joy,  deep-hidden,  sweet,  but  not 
till  the  voice  is  heard,  “Come,  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  me.” — Bishop  Thorold. 

- Meekness,  love,  prudence,  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  with  other  talents  below  medi¬ 
ocrity,  will  effect  more  in  correcting 
error,  reforming  the  vicious,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
than  the  talents  of  an  angel  could  ac¬ 
complish  without  them. — L.  C.  Judson. 

....There  are  two  worlds:  one  where 
we  live  for  a  short  time,  and  which  we 
leave  never  to  return  ;  the  other  which 
we  soon  must  enter,  never  to  leave.  In¬ 
fluence,  power,  friends,  high  fame,  great 
wealth,  are  of  use  in  the  first  world  ;  the 
contempt  of  all  these  things  is  for  the 
latter.  We  must  chcose  between  the 
two. — La  Bruyere. 

...  .It  is  not  seeing  one’s  friends,  having 
them  within  reach,  hearing  of  and  from 
them,  which  makes  them  ours.  It  is  the 
believing  in  them,  the  depending  on 
them ;  assured  that  they  are  good  and 
true  to  the  core,  therefore,  could  not  but 
be  good  and  true  to  everybody  else,  our¬ 
selves  included. — Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 
...  .No  man’s  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by 
doing  his  duty  ;  on  the  contrary,  one 
good  action,  one  temptation  resisted  and 
overcome,  one  sacrifice  of  desire  or  inter¬ 
est,  purely  for  conscience  sake,  will  prove 
cordial  to  weak  and  low  spirits  far  be¬ 
yond  what  either  indulgence,  or  di 
version,  or  company  can  do  for  them  — 
Paley. 


fraiklinmill5  Flour 

A  FINE  FLDUR  DFTHE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

1  is  easily  digested  and  retains  the  health-giving, 
vital  elements  of  the  wheat. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

THE  GENUINE  MADE  ONLY  BY 

FRANKLIN  ILLS  CO., 


B.  &  B. 


choice  wash  goods 

Prettiness  and  variety — specially  choice  styles 
and  colorings  at  inexpensive  prices. 

Will  send  samples  soon  as  you  let  us  know 
what  you’re  interested  in— and  the  way  we  can 
suit  your  preference,  with  goods  and  prices,  will 
be  winning  evidence  of  where  it’s  to  your  inter¬ 
est  to  buy. 

New  Madras  Ginghams,  10c.,  12&c  ,  15c. 

Fine  Madras,  20c.  to  35c. 

Lots  of  the  popular  corded  effects. 

Fine  Imported  Cheviots,  20c. 

Pretty  American  Dimities,  6hfc  ,  8c  ,  10c.,  12|4c. 

Handsome  Imported  Dimities— a  collection  of 
rare  excellence,  20c  ,  25c. 

Cotton  Coverts  for  Skirts,  12^c.,  15c.  Imported 
Cotton  Skirtings,  20c. 

Special  lot  of  corded  white  India  Linon,  12*4c. 
— nice  for  shirt  waists. 

Other  choice  white  goods  for  shirt  waists,  15c., 
20c. — revere  stripe  and  fancy  effects. 

Plain  and  fancy  white  and  colored  Piques, 
1214c.  up.  Smart  styles,  colored  fancy  P.  K.’s, 
35c. 

Dainty  Wash  Cottons— beautiful  fabrics  for 
gowns— Swisses,  mousselines,  tissues,  etc.,  25c. 
to  50c. 

Aren’t  you  concerned  about  a  wash  goods 
business — a  dry  goods  business — done  strictly  on 
merit  ? 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


GOOD  INCOMES 


(20, 25  and.'lO  percentcommisslon) 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Collees.  Spices, 
&c.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  you  don’t  want  commissions, 
we  will  give  you  Premiums:  Lace 
uSHsBBBBH  Curtahs,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches  Clocks,  Dinner  Sets,  &o.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c,,  and  we  will  mail  yon  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im- 
p  rted  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Yesev  St..  New  York.N.Y.  P.O.Box  289  Rural. 


FULL  CREAM  CHEESE. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  families  and 
grocers  in  ilve-pouud  and  20-pound  s'zes.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  A  &  H.  E.  COOK,  Denmark,  N.  Y. 


9. 00  Buys  a  ^Victor  «£{■«,, 

with  full  sot  of  attachments  Adapted  to, 
light  or  be&vj  work.  Guaranteed  for 
TO  years.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Victor 

Church  or  Parlor  ORGAN  3uaran-i 
teed  for  25  yre  20  Days  Free  Trial.! 
Catalogues  Free.  Address  Dept.  .H  8, 
VICTOR  ill  AN  C  FACT  l!  It  I  NO  CO., 
295  -297  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


“Do  not  rub  your  clothes  to  pieces  and  your 
life  away  over  an  old  washboard,”  when 

The  “1900”  Ball=Bearing 
Automatic  Washer 

saves  women’s  lives,  time,  labor  and  clothes. 
It  will  be  delivered  at  your  home,  freight  paid,  for  twenty  days 
test  and  trial  on  the  most  liberal  conditions  and  terms. 

This  celebrated  Washing  Machine  has  merits  possessed  by  no 
other.  It  does  its  work  quicker,  easier  and  bettertlianby  hand. 
It  washes  clothes  in  large  quantities  perfectly  clean  in  from 
three  to  ten  minutes,  without  rubbing,  boiling  orthe  least  wear 
and  tear,  using  only  soap  and  water.  The  operator  sits  at  the 
work.  The  hall-bearing  feature  makes  it  the  easiest  running 
machine  on  the  market.  9 

For  full  particulars  of  our  proposition  to  put  this  labor-saving  machine  in  your  home  on  trial, 

■ddress  THE  “1900*  WASHER  CO.,  28  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y  , 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel.. 1  50  @  — 


Medium,  1898,  choice . I  '15  @1  87 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  35 

Bed  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  72  @1  75 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  Eye,  1898.  choice . 1  3794@1  40 

Black  T.  8.,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  72 

Lima,  California . 2  55  @  — 

Green  Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 105  @  — 

Bags,  per  bushel . 1  00  @  — 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 1  07  @  — 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  02  @1  05 

BUTTER—  NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  17  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  10  @  1014 

Western,  seconds .  15  @  15*4 

Western,  thirds .  1494®  — 

State,  extras .  1694®  17 

State,  firsts .  10  @  1014 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  1494@  1514 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  10  @  — 

Firsts .  1514®  — 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  10  @  — 

Firsts .  15  @  1514 

Seconds .  14  @  1414 

Western,  imitation  creamery,  fancy .  15  @  1594 

Seconds  to  firsts .  14  @  15 

Factory,  finest .  14  @  — 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  ®  Vi% 

JjOwer  grades .  11  @  12 

Rolls,  poor  to  fancy .  12  @  14 

CHEESE— OLD. 

State,  f.  o.,  Fall  made,  large,  col'd,  fancy.  12  @  — 

Fall  made,  white,  large,  fancy .  12  @  — 

Large,  choice .  1114®  11?4 

Large,  good  to  prime .  1014®  11 

Large,  common  to  fair .  9  @  10 

Fall  made,  small,  colored,  fancy .  1214®  12 H 

Fall  made,  small,  white,  fancy .  1294@  1214 

Fall  made,  good  to  choice .  1194®  12 

Common  to  fair . 9  @  11 

CHEESE- NEW. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  choice .  914®  896 

Igirge,  good  to  prime .  9  @  914 

Small,  colored,  choice .  9  @  — 

8mall,  white,  choice .  9  @  — 

Small,  good  to  prime .  894@  814 

Common  to  fair .  714®  8 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  754®  — 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  794@  — 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  7  @  — 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, .  7  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6'A®  614 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . .  5  @  6 

Full  skims .  3  @  4 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  dor. . .  1394®  14 

Western  selected  for  storage .  1394@  14 

Western,  northerly  sections,  reg.  pack's..  1394®  — 

Other  Western,  regular  packings .  1314®  1314 

Kentucky,  fresh,  choice .  1294@  13 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime .  12*4®  1294 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime .  12l4@  1294 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  60  ®3  75 

Duck,  per  doz .  13  @  17 

Goose,  per  doz .  20  @  22 


EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 


Apples,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Choice,  per  lb .  9  @  914 

Prime,  per  lb .  1%®  814 

Low  grades,  per  lb .  6  @  7 1* 

Chops,  per  lb .  214@  294 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  114®  194 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  8py .  3  50  @  5  50 

Baldwin,  State .  3  75  @  5  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  75  ®  5  00 

Russet .  2  75  @  4  00 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  25  @3  50 

Choice  to  fancy .  3  50  @  3  75 

Extra  fancy .  4  00  @  4  75 

Seedlings . 2  00  @  3  25 

Strawberries, North  Carolina,  per  quart.  5  @  16 

Charleston,  per  quart .  9  @  30 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  7914®  — 

No.  2  Red,  delivered .  8014®  — 

No.  1  Nor.  N.  Y.,  f.  o.  b..  afloat .  8194®  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  8514®  — 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  43  @  44 

No.  2  In  elevator .  4214®  4i 

No.  2  White  In  elevator .  12  @  — 

No.  2  Yellow  In  elevator .  42  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  3594@  36 

No.  3  White . 35  @  — 

No.  2  mixed .  33  @  3314 

No.  3  mixed .  31!4@  33 

Rejected .  3094@  34 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.o.  b .  —  @  — 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  60  @  62 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  87!4@  68 

State  and  Jersey .  63  @  — 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  52  @  55 

Feeding,  New  York .  43  @  44 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs .  75  @  80 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  70  @  75 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  55  @  60 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs .  45  @  65 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  50  @  55 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs .  37  @  40 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . .  30  @  36 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  orop  of  1898,  ohoioe .  16  •  — 

Prime .  M  ®  16 

Low  to  medium .  9  ®  11 

New  York  State,  orop  of  1897  .  7  @  9 

Olds .  2  ®  5 

Paoiflo  Coast,  orop  of  1898.  ohoioe .  17  a  18 

Prime .  16  ®  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  ®  15 

Paoiflo  Coast,  orop  of  1897  .  6  ®  12 

Olds .  2  a  5 

German,  etc.,  orop  of  1898 .  62  a  60 


MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


"Spring”  lambs,  eaoh . 2  60  a 6  60 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  514® 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  ~ 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  5*4® 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ~ 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-ploked,  fanoy,  per  lb.  ■«  >*» 

Va..  hand-ploked,  extra,  per  lb .  394® 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  6  ® 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  294® 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  49s® 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  294® 

Hlukorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs .  2  CO  ®3 

Butternuts,  per  bushel . 1  00  @  — 

Pecans,  round,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

POTATOES. 


7  a 

794 

.  594® 

694 

.  4  a 

5 

b  a 

694 

5M® 

6 

.  4  a 

5 

4  @ 

_ , 

■  8)4® 

— 

.  5  @ 

694 

.  294® 

3M 

494® 

694 

m® 

394 

2  CO  @3  00 

Bermuda,  per  bbl .  4  00@  7  50 

Florida,  per  bbl .  2  50@  6  50 

German,  per  110-lb  sack .  1  75@  2  00 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack .  2  26@  2  35 

Maine  Rose,  per  sack .  2  75@  — 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  2  60@  — 

State  &  west’n,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.  2  12@  2  25 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 2  12®  — 

Per  sack . 2  12@  — 

Poor  to  good .  1  50@  2  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  per  bbl . 1  50@  2  50 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  75 


POULTRY— DRESSED— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys, average  grades, mixed  weights 

Old  toms . 

Broilers,  Phila.,  2  to  294  lb  to  pair,  per  lb 

Phila.,  3  lb  to  pair,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  4  lb  to  pair  and  over . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  good  to  choice,  per  lb 

Phila.,  fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime. 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy . 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fanoy... 

Western,  scalded,  fancy . 

Iced,  prime . 


1194® 

1294 

10 

@ 

— 

40 

@ 

45 

30 

@ 

35 

22 

@ 

28 

18 

@ 

20 

13 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

11 

994@ 

1094 

994@ 

1094 

994® 

1094 

994@ 

10 

Capons.  Phila.,  fancy .  20  @  22 

Western,  fancy .  18  @  20 

Western,  small  and  slips .  16  @  17 

Ducks,  L.  1.,  per  lb .  20  ®  22 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz....  2  25  ®  2  50 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  25  @  1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  25  @  — 

Fowls,  per  lb . . .  1094®  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . . .  5  @  694 

Young,  per  lb .  10  @  1094 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks .  50  @  80 

Geese .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  35 


SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50  @7  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  doz.  bunch .  2  00  ®2  50 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunch .  1  50  @  2  00 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  50  @  1  90 

Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  25  @  1  50 

Southern,  per  100  bunches .  3  00  @  6  00 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate .  2  00  @  3  50 

Carrots,  old,  per  bbl .  1  76  @  3  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  00  @  — 

Celery,  California,  per  dor .  50  @  1  25 

Florida,  4-5  doz  bunches,  per  box..  2  50  @  3  00 

Florida.  6-8  doz  bunches,  per  box..  2  00  ®  2  50 

Florida,  9-12  doz  bunches,  per  box.  1  00  @2  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  2  00  ®  3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  1  00  @  2  00 

Kale,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @100 

Nearby,  per  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

N.  C.,  per  bushel  basket .  75  @  1  25 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  I  00  @  1  15 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  1  75  @  2  00 

Peas,  Savannah,  per  basket .  50  @  1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  76  @  1  25 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @  1  25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Nearby,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  30  @  60 

Poppers,  Florida,  per  oarrier .  75  @  1  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  per  crate .  75  @  1  50 

Green,  per  crate .  75  @  1  60 

Squash,  Fla.,  Yellow,  per  crate .  1  00  ®  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50  @  3  50 

Havana,  per  carrier .  2  00  @  5  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  90  @  1  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

WOOL 

Toxas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos  . 16  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring.  6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 11  @13 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16 

Medium  ohoice . 15  @16 

Quarter . 15  @17 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average .  14  @16 

Quarter  average . : . 14  @16 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . i«  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 1294@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @17 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

Territory,  fine  choice . 14  @16 

Fine  average:  . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice  . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average  . 14  @15 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter .  •  . 16  @17 

MISCELLANEOUS- 

Beeswax,  per  lb .  26  @  2794 

Maple  Sugar,  tubs,  new,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Maple  8yrup,  new,  per  gallon .  85  @  1  00 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 16  50  @17  00 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  76  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 15  50  @16  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton....  15  25  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  25 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot. .  .24  00  @  — 

Cake . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 21  00  @  — 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  1  05  @  1  15 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  87 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station  (College 
Park)  in  Bulletin  60,  gives  an  account  of  some 
diseases  of  the  sweet  patato,  and  how  to  treat 
them. 

Destroying  Tent  Caterpillars  —In  the  10th 
annual  report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station  (Durham),  it  is  stated  that  the  Village 
Improvement  Society, of  Newflelds,  N.  H.,  anxious 
to  destroy  the  Tent  caterpillars,  offered  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  10  cents  a  hundred 
for  all  the  egg  masses  or  caterpillar  belts  that 
they  would  bring  in.  The  result  was  that  8  250 
of  these  egg  masses  were  collected,  which  made  a 
pretty  good  investment  for  $8.25.  This  is  a  good 
plan  for  other  improvement  societies  to  follow. 

This  report,  among  other  things,  also  states 
that  Crimson  clover  has  not  beeD  able  to  pass 
through  the  Winter.  An  occasional  plant  of  the 
sowings  made  in  June  or  early  July  came 
through,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  clover 
is  a  success  so  far  north. 

Experiments  were  also  tried  at  this  Station 
with  a  modification  of  Mr.  Clark’s  famous  sys¬ 
tem  of  grass  growing,  the  9eed  being  sown  with¬ 
out  any  grain  crop.  The  Station  did  rot  fertilize 
or  seed  as  heavily  as  Mr.  Clark  did,  and  they  con¬ 
clude  that,  for  the  usual  New  Hampshire  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  better  to  use  a  grain  crop  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  grass. 

Experiments  with  lime  at  thiB  Station  show,  en 
the  whole,  considerable  benefit  from  this  appli¬ 
cation.  Experiments  were  made  with  the  use  of 
the  bine  litmus  paper  in  testing  soils,  which  have 
been  generally  accurate  in  showing  that  the 
land  was  acid.  Another  test  recommended  by 
Prof.  Wheeler  is  to  stir  a  teaspoonful  of  soil  into 
a  glass  of  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  am¬ 
monia  water  have  been  added,  the  whole  set 
aside  for  several  hours.  Where  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia  are  lacking  in  the  soil,  the  liquid  has 
usually  a  dark  brown  or  black  appearance,  be¬ 
ing  darker  where  more  lime  is  needed. 

TnE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  Bulletin  No.  14,  which  gives  the  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  the  investigations  of  the  alkali 
land  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  As  probably 
most  of  our  readers  know,  many  of  the  lands  in 
the  Far  West  are  filled  with  what  is  known  as 
alkali,  various  salts,  chiefly  of  soda,  which  make 
the  land  unfit  for  producing  large  crops  It  seems 
that,  where  irrigation  is  practiced  extensively,  a 
good  deal  of  this  alkali  flows  in  with  the  irrigat 
ing  water,  and  thus  poisons  or  injures  the  soil. 
This  pamphlet  describes  the  ingenious  methods 
taken  to  measure  the  alkali,  and  learn  how  best 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Among  other  things,  Prof.  Whit¬ 
ney  Pied  to  find  out  how  much  of  these  alkalies 
tjesoil  will  stand.  He  says  it  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  salt,  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  the  kind  of  plant.  About  3  500  pourds  per 
acre  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  depth  of  one 
foot,  are  about  all  most  plants  can  stand.  Of 
common  salt,  about  twice  as  much  may  be  used 
with  safety,  and  sulphate  of  soda  about  four 
times  as  much.  In  some  cases,  It  was  found  that 
even  more  than  this  amount  of  alkali  had  been 
drained  into  the  soil  by  the  irrigating  waters 

Sugar  Beets. — Most  of  the  experiment  stations 
have  been  doing  more  or  less  work  with  sugar 
beets,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  issued  bul¬ 
letins  describing  experiments  conducted  during 
1898  We  have  just  received  sugar-beet  bulletins 
from  the  Arizona  Station  (Tucson),  and  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Station,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  indicates  the 
wide  range  of  experiment  that  is  going  on  re¬ 
garding  this  crop.  We  do  not  remember  any¬ 
thing  since  the  experiment  stations  were  started 
that  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  our  scientific 
men  as  this  question  of  producing  an  American 
supply  of  sugar.  We  still  believe  that  the  proper 
place  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  this  country 
is  on  the  western  plains,  where  irrigation  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  where  the  farmers  need  a  new  money 
crop.  We  think  the  chances  are  that,  in  the  end, 
the  production  of  American  sugar  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  this  dry  western  country. 


Genuine 

Peruvian  Guano. 

We  have  received  two  lots  of  genuine  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano  from  the  English  agents  who  con¬ 
trol  the  island  deposits,  and  offer  it  in  its  natur¬ 
al  state  as  it  comes  from  the  islands,  sifted  of 
all  foreign  material. 

These  lots  are  small  and  will  be  quickly  sold; 
therefore  application  should  be  made  early.  Send 
for  circular,  or  if  you  wish  to  make  sure  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  send  a  money  order  for  $5  and  we  will  ship  a 
224-lb.  bag  by  first  freight.  Remember  this  is  the 
genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  sold  under  our 
guaranteed  analysis. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  68  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  huy  or 
exohange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited  to  make  their  case 
known  In  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  eaoh  insertion;  cash  should  acoompamy  the 
order.  This  oolnmn  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  It  and  watoh  It. 


Cow  Peas  for  Sale. — C.  C.  Brown, 

Bridgeville,  Del. 


For  Sale  Cheap. — Creamery  Outfit, 

complete,  except  power. 

Dr.  PIERCE,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — More  of  those  milkmen  who 

do  not  use  the  Acme  Milk  Ticket,  to  send  at  once  to 
H.  A.  BLAKKSLEE,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  a  sample 
of  them. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Carman  No  3, 

Cambridge  Russet,  11  bn.  Early  Scoville  Corn,  $1 
bu.  A  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon,  new.  $25. 

IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


None  Better. — Webb’s  Mammoth  L’ght 
Brahmas  and  White  Wyandottes,  bred  for  Eggs  as 
well  as  fancy  points.  Eggs.  $1.50  for  15. 

H.  8.  WEBB,  Hubbard's  Hill.  Stamford,  Conn. 


Plum  Trees  —  Bradshaw,  Lombard, 

Gueil,  Relne  Claude,  Abundance,  etc.,  $8;  extra  size, 
$10  per  100.  Catalogue.  8CIPIOVILLE  NURSERIES, 
Sclpioville,  N.  Y. 


Carman  No.  3,  $4  per  4-bushel  barrel. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  several  other  kinds.  Dewey, 
the  great  cropper,  $2  per  bushel.  Wholesale  list  free. 
GEO.  A.  BONNELL.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.— $1.50  per  1.000.  8end 
for  circular.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
OBERLIN  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY.  Oberlln.  O. 


U||UQ  Revolvers,  ete.  Catalogn*  Free.  Addreia 
UUIIO  Great  Weitern  Gun  Worki,  Pittsburgh,  P». 


$13.25  BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

Don't  buy  a  bicyclo  before  you  write  for  our  1890 
Catalogue.  2nd  hand  whools  from  $5.00  up.  NO  money 
REQUIRED  in  Advtoe*.  Addr®«  VICTOR  MAN’F'GCO. 
Dept.  Ci  59,  295  and  297  Fifth  Are.,  Chicago,  111. 


Big  Reductions  in 
Brass  Band  Instruments, 

Drums  and  Uniforms.  Write  for  catalog. 
445  illustrations,  FREE;  It  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 
LYON  &  HEALY  30  Adams  St..  Chicago. 


274  WAYS 

TO  COOK 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES, 

FISH  and  POULTRY 


Mailed  for  30c.  in  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

W.  B.  JONES  CO.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

Lambs,  Calves,  Choice  Broilers,  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples,  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


F.  D.  HEWITT,  1W  NjEVY  "yoriu2^’ 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 


Writs  for  Quotations. 


A  Watch  for  a  Dollar. 

During  the  month  of  May  for  the  last 
two  years,  we  furnished  our  old  sub¬ 
scribers  a  Watch  for  $1.  It  is  giving  so 
much  for  a  little  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  do  it  continuously,  but  to  keep 
up  the  record  for  new  subscriptions  for 
the  month,  we  will  repeat  the  offer  for 
May  this  year.  The  Watch  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted,  solid  nickel  case  and  movement, 
jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Any  time 
during  the  month  of  May,  you  may  send 
us  one  new  subscription  and  $2,  and  15 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  registering 


Watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Watch 
by  return  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year 
to  the  new  subscriber.  Of  course,  you 
get  the  dollar  for  the  new  subscription, 
so  the  Watch  will  cost  you  only  81,  be¬ 
sides  the  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we  will  return  you  all  the  money.  The 
Watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail. 

Remember  this  is  only  for  the  month 
of  May.  Last  year,  we  were  obliged  tc 
return  several  orders  in  June.  If  you 
want  the  watch  on  these  terms,  send 
during  May — the  earlier  the  better. 

The  Rural  New-Yobkeb,  New  York. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Sweet-Cream  Butter.— I  asked  a 
number  of  dealers  -whether  there  is  much 
demand  for  this  butter.  The  uniform 
reply  was  that  the  demand  is  limited.  It 
is  said  to  be  used  largely  by  Polish  Jews, 
and  when  they  want  it,  they  want  it 
badly.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  scarcity 
just  when  they  want  it,  they  will 
pay  an  extra  price.  But  no  great  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  sold  at  anytime,  and  it  is  bad 
stuff  to  keep,  if  there  is  no  demand. 
Some  recent  sales  were  two  or  three 
cents  a  pound  below  the  regular  price  for 
good. salted  butter.  There  is  little  in¬ 
ducement  for  any  one  to  make  this 
butter. 

X  t  X 

Renting  Refrigerators  —  Since 
writing  the  article  on  the  shipment  of 
fruits  in  pony  refrigerators  last  week,  I 
have  learned  another  fact  about  them, 
and  that  is  that  these  refrigerator  crates 
are  usually  owned  by  shippers  in  south¬ 
ern  towns,  and  are  rented  to  the  fruit 
growers.  The  owner  of  the  crate  makes 
his  arrangements  with  the  railroads  for 
transportation,  also  for  return  of  crates, 
and  attends  to  the  icing.  For  these  ser¬ 
vices,  he  receives  13  cents  a  quart.  It 
seems  like  a  very  good  arrangement  for 
the  grower,  as  it  relieves  him  of  the 
need  for  an  investment  in  crates,  and  of 
all  bother  about  securing  transporta¬ 
tion  for  them. 

X  t  t 

Eggs  for  Cold  Storage  — During 
the  season,  many  thousands  of  cases  of 
eggs  are  put  into  cold  storage  in  this 
City.  Formerly,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  risk  in  this  business,  from  improper 
methods  of  packing,  and  from  lack  of 
knowledge  of  correct  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling.  With  experience,  these  have  been 
eliminated  until  eggs  that  come  in  good 
shape  are  pretty  liable  to  come  out  al¬ 
most  as  good  as  they  went  in.  The  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  has  made 
the  following  rule  for  eggs  which  are 
sold  for  cold  storage  : 

When  sold  “  packed  for  cold  storage,”  the  eggs 
must  be  of  good  average  size,  all  small  and 
dirties  taken  out,  in  new  white  wood  cases,  and 
medium  or  No.  1  fillers,  with  excelsior  or  cork 
packing,  and  must  not  exceed  one  dozen  cracked 
eggs  per  case. 

It  is  said  that,  during  the  storage  sea¬ 
son,  good  eggs  packed  according  to  these 
requirements,  usually  bring  a  premium 
of  one-fourth  to  one-half  cent  per  dozen 
over  the  best  ungraded  or  partially 
graded  goods. 

Another  Fraudulent  Commission 
Merchant. — A  sort  of  double-headed 
fake  commission  house  has  just  come  to 
grief  in  this  City.  A  father  and  son 
rented  two  different  stores  in  Green¬ 
wich  Street,  and  opened  up  in  the  com¬ 
mission  business  under  two  different 
firm  names,  both  of  them,  of  course, 
bogus.  Then  they  sent  letters  all  over 
the  country,  soliciting  consignments  of 
produce,  offering  to  sell  at  a  commission 
below  that  of  the  regular  commission 
merchants,  and  quoting  prices  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  regular  market  prices. 
Of  course,  they  received  a  large  number 
of  consignments,  but  were  finally  re¬ 
ported  to  the  police  by  some  of  their 
victims.  The  latter  failed  to  find  that 
they  had  ever  made  any  remittances  for 
goods  received.  The  specific  eharge  on 
which  they  were  arrested  was  for  the 
larceny  of  four  cases  of  eggs  from  a  firm 
on  Long  Island.  The  latter  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  bogus  firms,  quot¬ 
ing  prices  of  eggs  at  17  cents  a  dozen, 
when  the  market  price  was  at  least  four 
cents  less.  A  few  days  later,  they  re¬ 
ceived  another  letter  similar  to  the  first 
from  the  other  firm,  and  also  shipped 
eggs  to  them.  Investigation  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  same  man  had  rented 
both  stores,  and  the  case  seems  to  be 
clear  against  them.  In  such  cases,  here¬ 
tofore,  the  rascals  have  usually  succeed¬ 


ed  in  getting  off  on  some  legal  techni¬ 
cality,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  not 
be  the  case  now.  But  there  are  plenty 
more  of  the  same  character  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  only  safe  way  is  to  avoid 
any  of  them  who  make  such  extravagant 
promises. 

X  X  X 

White  Leghorn  Eggs.— “I  am  going 
to  open  a  crate  of  nice  White  Leghorn 
eggs,  if  you  want  to  see  them”,  said  one 
commission  man.  Taking  off  the  cover, 
first  there  was  a  layer  of  excelsior  over 
the  top,  then  followed  newspapers,  fit¬ 
ting  snugly  over  the  fillers.  These  re¬ 
moved,  there  came  into  view  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  white,  even-sized  Leghorn  eggs. 
“Are  not  those  beauties  ”?  was  the  in¬ 
quiry.  “I  get  several  crates  from  this 
shipper  twice  a  week,  but  I  often  find  a 
lot  of  brown  eggs  mixed  into  the  lower 
layers.  Some  of  my  customers  who  have 
bought  these  eggs  for  White  Leghorn 
eggs,  paying  a  little  extra  price,  have 
made  a  big  kick,  because  they  do  not 
find  just  what  they  had  bought.”  It  is 
very  strange,  isn’t  it  ?  that  a  man  who  is 
building  up  a  reputation,  will  indulge  in 
such  practices  ;  but  I  see  so  much  of  that 
sort  of  business,  and  find  these  practices 
sometimes  in  such  unexpected  quarters, 
that  I  almost  lose  confidence  in  any  and 


all  shippers.  It  is  a  poor  policy,  and 
will  prove  unprofitable  in  the  end. 

X  X  X 

Poor  Horseradish.— One  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  showed  me  a  barrel  of 
horseradish  that  he  was  afraid  wouldn’t 
bring  enough  to  pay  freight.  Most  of 
the  roots  were  sent  just  as  they  were 
dug,  all  the  long,  sprangly  shoots  at¬ 
tached  to  the  crowns.  Most  of  these, 
too,  started  out  directly  from  the  crowns, 
with  no  length  of  root.  Only  here  and 
there  was  there  a  main  root  of  sufficient 
size  and  length  to  be  of  any  value.  The 
man  who  sent  this  had  small  knowledge 
of  the  business.  Only  good-sized  roots 
of  some  length  are  of  value  for  market ; 
market  gardeners  use  all  the  small  ones 
for  sets  for  growingthenext  year’s  crop. 

X  t  X 

A  Leg  of  Eamb. — This  is  a  tale  of  a 
shrewd  marketman,  a  leg  of  lamb,  and 
26  careless,  or  too-confiding  customers. 
At  the  close  of  business,  a  leg  of  lamb 
was  missed,  which  could  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Clerks,  delivery  boys  and 
proprietor  all  failed  to  locate  the  missing 
leg.  In  spite  of  all  their  figuring,  the 
stock  was  that  much  short ;  one  had 
mysteriously  disappeared  somewhere. 
“Well,  I  am  not  going  to  lose  that  leg,” 


said  the  proprietor.  The  probability 
was  that  it  had  been  sold  to  somebody, 
without  being  charged  on  the  books  ;  so 
he  went  over  the  list  of  customers  who 
had  been  served  that  day,  and  charged 
to  each  one  a  leg  of  lamb,  30  in  all.  Of 
these  30,  four  came  in  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  declared  that  they  had  not 
had  any  leg  of  lamb  during  the  month. 
The  other  26  paid  their  bill,  leg  of  lamb 
and  all,  without  question.  Whether 
the  marketman  kept  the  pay  for  the 
whole  26  or  not,  my  informant  did  not 
state,  but  there  certainly  seems  to  be’a 
moral  connected  with  this  story. 

X  t  X 

Dishonest,  or  Only  Careless? — 
The  story  of  poor  fruit  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  packages  is  an  old  one,  yet  ever 
new.  I  hear  it  every  time  I  go  around 
the  markets,  about  the  fruit  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Last  week,  I  told 
about  the  shipping  of  strawberries  from 
the  South  in  pony  refrigerators,  the  cost 
of  which  to  the  growers  is  13  cents  per 
quart.  This  seems  like  a  high  price. 
One  would  think  that  shippers  would  be 
careful  to  send  only  fine  fruit  at  such  a 
cost,  for  it  costs  just  as  much  to  ship  a 
quart  of  poor  berries  as  one  of  the  best ; 
yet  I  hear  many  complaints  of  these  ber¬ 
ries,  fine  fruit  on  top,  trash  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  baskets.  Many  a  time  have 
I  seen  men  in  the  commission  stores 
sorting  and  repacking  these  berries  in 
order  to  make  them  salable  at  all.  This 
sort  of  business  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  some  men  fail.  F.  H.Qv. 


CAcCHOICE  of  a  BUSINESS 

B  A  N  K  I  N  G 

By  GEORGE  G.  WILLIAMS 

President  of  The  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York 

The  Advantages  of  the  Country  College 

By  NATHANIEL  BUTLER.  President  of  Colby  College 

A  popular  article  pointing  out  to  young  men  and  their 
parents  the  advantages  of  the  country  college  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  university.  Doctor  Butler  tells  what  sort 
of  men  should  select  the  country  college,  and  why;  and,  in 
a  word,  sums  up  its  special  advantages  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  man  who  is  about  to  choose  his  Alma  Mater. 

In  this  week’s  number  of 


SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


(OF  PHILADELPHIA) 


Dated  Saturday,  May  13. 

Travels  and  Troubles  in  the  Orient 

By  ROBERT  BARR 

Real  life  there  as  he  found  it ;  his  little  difficulties 
with  Turkish  officials  were  actual  experiences,  and 
are  decidedly  dramatic. 

To  be  had  of  All  Newsmen  at  5  Cents  the  Copy 
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Humorous. 

Bow  glorious  to  roam  the  fields 
And  loll  beneaih  the  trees— 

And  sometimes,  when  cavorting  ’round, 
Stir  up  a  swsrm  of  bees. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 

If  I  can  htv  plenty  ov  salt  mackrel 
lor  breakfasst  i  can  generally  make  the 
other  two  meals  out  ov  water.  —  Josh 
Billings. 

Customer:  “Waiter,  how  do  you  ac- 
ccunt  for  this  egg  being  so  old  ?  ” 
Waiter  :  “  Well,  sir,  I  expect  an  old  hen 
laid  it !  "—Tit- Bits. 

Perkins:  “  Suner  started  out  a  year 
ago  to  hunt  for  a  wife.”  Jorkins  :  “  Did 
he  get  one  ?  ”  Perkins  :  “  Well,  not  ex¬ 
actly;  one  got  him.” — Tit-Bits 

“Where’s  your  man  with  the  iron 
jaw  ?”  “  The  mansger  wanted  him  to 

show  off  by  crunching  caDS  of  army  beef, 
and  he  quit.” — Chicago  Record. 


approaches  and  brings  with  it 
the  celebration  of  the  great¬ 
est  array  of  triumphs 


The  End  of  the  Century 

ever  credited  to  one  manufacturing  firm.  The  unparalleled  McCormick  ma¬ 
chines  will  reach  their  three  score  and  ten  years  of  manufacture  from 
1831, the  year  in  which  Cyrus  H. McCormick  invented  the  reaper. 

From  the  one  machine  of  that  date  to  the  189,670  ma-  • 

chines  built  and  sold  last  season,  is  a  gigantic 
growth  of  output  absolutely  unchallenged.  The 
McCormick  Binders,  the  McCormick  Mow¬ 
ers,  the  McCormick  Reapers,  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Corn  Harvesters,  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Hay  Rakes,  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Corn  Huskers  and 
Fodder  Shredders  are“The 
Best  in  The  World.” 

McCormick 

Harvesting  Machine 
Company, 

Chicago. 


Tommy  :  “  Paw,  what  is  a  bookworm  ?” 


Mr.  Figg :  “A  man  who  loves  books.” 
“  Then  is  a  man  who  loves  fish  a  fish- 
worm  ?  ” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

StaylAte  :  “'Just  one  more  kiss,  dar¬ 
ling;  just  one,  and  then  I'll  go  !  ”  Voice 
from  the  Stairs :  “  Then  for  heaven’s 
sake,  Nan,  give  him  one  !  ” — Tit-Bits. 

Customer:  “Say,  Mr.  Patcher,  your 
sign  out  there  reads,  ‘  Shoes  soled  and 
heeled  while  you  wait.’  I’m  here  more 
than  an  hour,  and  you’re  not  done  with 
them  yet  !  ”  Patcher  :  “Well,  what  of 
it  ?  Ain’t  you  waiting  ?  ” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  asked  the 
clerk  of  the  Court,  “  have  you  agreed 
upon  a  verdict?”  “We  have,”  replied 
the  foreman.  “  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
is,  that  the  lawyers  have  mixed  this  case 
up  so  that  we  don’t  know  anything  at 
all  about  it.” — Philadelphia  North  Ameri¬ 
can. 

The  soldier  boy  wrote  home  from  the 
far  Philippines  :  “  Father — My  left  leg 
has  been  shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball.  I 
want  to  buy  me  a  good,  first-class  cork 
leg.  Please  send  me  $100  in  your  next 
letter.”  The  father  answered,  from  his 
home  in  the  Georgia  pines  :  “  Son — I  kin 
shake  hands  with  you  on  yer  loss.  I  lost 
my  wooden  leg  endurin’  of  the  blizzard. 
A  nigger  stole  it  an’  split  it  up  fer  kind¬ 
lin’  wood.  Ef  yu  git  that  cork  leg,  let 
me  know  how  it  works,  an’  whar  you 
got  the  money  to  git  it  with.” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  Summer  day, 

Helped  In  the  meadow  raking  hay. 

But  all  Maud’s  daughters,  on  and  off, 
Don’t  do  a  thing,  but  just  play  golf. 

—  Chicago  Record. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  IN0ERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  IN.  Y. 


Warranted.  Food  and  EnsilageCuttere.Feed  Gnnders.ijO 

HEUBNER  &  SONS,  Lan-*"’*, Pa.,U.S.A» 


UECDIICDJC  Patent  LEVEl 

HccBHERS  horse- R 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

For  1.2  and  3  Howes.. 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

ER 


y2  inch  diameter.  Comes  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4c. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Hardware,  Plumbing, 
Roofing,  Wire,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  ate.,  etc. 
“OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS.” 

Chicago  House, Wrecking  Co.w’  CHICAGO.81*' 


THE  CUTTING  KIND 

The  Deering  Ideal  Mower  is  the  best  modern  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  grass  cutting  machine  that  will  cut. 

The  light  draft  of  the  Deering  Ideal  Mower  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Deering  roller  bearings  have  practically  annihilated 
friction. 

The  Deering  Ideal  Mower  runs  almost  noiselessly  and  has 
no  lost  motion. 

The  Deering  Ideal  Mower  is  quick  acting  and  positive. 
Every  ounce  of  horse  power  is  saved.  The  knife  starts  with  the 
wheels.  No  backing  up  to  “get  a  start.” 

The  Deering  Ideal  Mower  has  an  adjustable  cutter  bar 
that  is  always  in  line;  the  hand  levers  and  foot  lift  are  handy  and 
quick-acting. 

The  unsatisfactory  mowers  cost  less  money  than  the  Deering 
Ideal,  but  the  Deering  Ideals  are  the  cutting  kind. 

//  /  =Send  for  the  descriptive  booklet, 

“Light  Draft  Ideals.” 

DEERING  HARVESTER  CO., 

CHICAGO. 


KEYSTONE  QUICK  HAYING  MACHINES. 

Keystone  Side-Delivery  Rake  Keystone  Hay  Loader. 


Prime 


Quick  Ilat/inq ,  Quality 
Turns  the  hay  com- 
j  and  leaves  it  in  a  light, 
loose  windrow'  ready  for  loader. 
Its  use  means  air  rured,  not  sun 
bleached  hay.  Better  than  a 
Sulky  Bake  and  saves  use  of  tedder. 
Takes  up  no  trash,  that  means  clean  hay. _ 


Loads  the  hay  from  the  windrow 
or  cock,  or  direct  from  the 
if  the  hay  is  heavy, 
hay  up  clean  but  takes  up  no 
manure,  rubbish,  &c.  It 
haying  quick  and  easy.  In 
showery  weather  it  often  saves 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  one  day. 


$  Made  entirely  of  steel  and  Keystone  Three  Feed  Hay  Press. 

J  Iron.  Horsepower  only.  Mount- 
#  ed  on  steel  wheels,  and  stands  on 
'  the  wheels  when  operating. 

Write  for  our  special  circulars 
fully  describinir  these  machines. 


Loadsa  wagon  in  5  minutes. 


Horses  move  in  a  full  circle.  Each  revo¬ 
lution.  moves  the  plunger  three  « 
more  feed  than  any  t 
press  made.  Requires  no  ! 
more  men  but  increases  capacity  i 
beyond  comparison. 


bribing  these  machines.  1  -  ^  —  beyond  comparison. 

KEYSTONE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  24  RIVER  SI.,  STERLING,  ILL. 


Easy  Cultivating: 

B»ns  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  boy  can  work  the  Kraus  Cul- 
rator,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot 
vers.  Levers  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  while, 
achine  is  moving.  The  I 

KRAUS 


CULTIVATOR 


fs  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  “the  best  one 
made,”  say  farmers  who  use  it.  On  hill-sides  it  does  perfect  work.  Perfect 
row  crop  or  fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 
THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Chain  Cear 

American 


Hay  Tedder 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 

It  is  the  latest,  and  it  drops  at 
twelve  different  distances. 


F or  Corn, 
Beans, 
Pens  and 

It  is  the  only  perfect  '  M  -— — A  WjSSjf’  JS  -  Beet 

machine  for  turning  Seeds.... 

or  tedding  hay.  y f  yOU  want  them,  we  furnish  Marker  and  Trip  attach- 

v  No  breakage  of  forks  and  Arms,  met  for  rowing  both  wavs.  Send  for  circulars. 

)  AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 
I/W'  ~ 


NEW  UNIVERSAL  , 

Hand  Double  Wheel  Hoe. ! 

Also  Seeders , 
and  Horse , 
Hoes. 


\  48- 

\  ^  page 

catalogue  of  our  Agricultural 
labor  saving  specialties. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

800MER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  If,  Y, 


The  New  Potato  Culture. 

This  book,  by  E.  S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
Niw-Yobker.  is  the  Standard  Publication  on 
The  Potato.  A  few  copies  only  for  sale  at  25c.  each. 

We  Sell  All  Agricultural  Books. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  YORK. 


ON  ANY  GROUND 


In  any  kind  of  soil, 
on  hillside  or  among 
rocks  and  stumps, 
you  can  cultivate 
thoroughly  and  ac¬ 
curately,  either  deep 
or  shallow  by  a  touch 
of  the  hand,  with  the 

“ PENNSYLVANIA” 


walking1  CULTIVATOR 


For  rocky  or  stumpy  land  the  spring  hoe 
saves  time,  machinery  and  temper.  Send 
for  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Keystone 

Adjustable 

Weeder 


Can  be  adjusted  from  30 
Narrowed  to  30  Inches  inches  to  714  feet. 

This  nairowing  device  permits  the  use  of  this 
weeder  long  after  other  weeders  are  set  aside. 


Depth  of  cut  regulated  by  wheel  in  front. 
No  shafts  to  hinder  working  close  to  fence. 
Positively  no  clogging. 

'1  hese  are  a  few  of  the  superior  points  of  the  ’’Key¬ 
stone”  over  all  other  weeders.  Write  for  prices  and 
territory. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  York,  Pa, 
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THE  FARMER’S  MARE. 

13  SHE  A  SOURCE  OF  INCOME, 

Or  an  Unnecessary  Expense? 

The  Brood  Mare’s  Value.— At  this  season,  when 
attention  is  especially  called  to  the  subject  of  horse 
breeding,  every  thrifty  farmer  who  owns  a  brood 
mare  should  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  her  actual 
value  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  she  has 
proved  a  profitable  investment.  By  thus  reckoning 
up  the  mare’s  account,  the  farmer  will,  also,  settle  to 
his  own  satisfaction  a  question  which  may  or  may 
not  have  previously  occurred  to  him.  namely,  whether 


the  farmers  whom  I  have  interviewed  on  the  subject 
have  freely  confessed  that  their  horses  might  more 
correctly  be  described  as  expensive  necessaries.  In 
nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  such  as  I  refer  to,  the 
trouble  has  been  attributed  to  the  class  of  brood  mare 
kept,  and  the  class  of  stallion  to  which  she  has  been 
bred  year  after  year.  The  mares,  as  a  rule,  have  been 
found  to  be  either  past  their  prime,  or  extremely 
aged,  and  of  poor  color,  such  as  washy  sorrel,  rusty 
brown  or  fl  a-bitten  gray.  In  expression  sour,  they 
have  had  long  and  narrow  bodies,  shoulders  set 
straight  rather  than  sloping  well  back ;  their  hind 
quarters  droop;  the  tail  is  set  low  ;  and  the  body  is 


list.  The  mare  herself  may  never  have  seen  the  day 
when  she  could  trot  faster  than  a  four-minute  gait 
for  a  very  short  distance,  and  probably,  not  one  of  the 
cheap,  so-called  trotting  stallions,  to  which  she  has 
been  bred,  has  ever  been  known  to  get  a  fast  trotter ; 
yet  the  farmer  will  persist  in  breeding  her  again  and 
again  in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  mare  will  produce 
a  “  wor  d-beater  ”.  He  will  continue  to  do  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  mare  has  proved  an  absolute  failure 
as  a  producer,  none  of  her  colts  having  differed  from 
others  in  the  neighborhool,  and  none  sold  for  more 
than  $100— some  at  much  less — at  four  or  five  years 
old.  Possibly,  two  of  her  foals  are  unsalable  at  any 


POOR  NATIVE  MARE  AND  HACKNEY  FOALS.  Fig.  153. 


HACKNEY  AND  TROTTING  FOALS.  Fig  154. 


A  NATIVE  NEBRASKA  MARE.  Fig.  153. 


A  TYPICAL  HACKNEY  COLT.  Fia.  155. 


or  not  he  may  properly  regard  himself  as  a  factor  in 
the  horse-breeding  industry  of  this  country — an  in¬ 
dustry  vast  in  scope,  exceedingly  lucrative  when 
economically  managed,  and  in  these  times  of  demand 
for  only  high-class  stock,  a  business  which  should  be 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  farmer. 

Of  the  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  States,  who  are  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  fertility  of  their  lands,  and 
are  most  particular  in  their  choice  of  live  stock  as 
“machines  for  the  conversion  of  herbage  and  other 
foods  into  money  ”,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  regard 
their  horses  as  p'-ofPable  investments.  A  majority  of 


carried  on  long,  thin  legs.  Notwithstanding  these 
poor  shapes,  many  such  mares  show  no  coarse  hair  on 
their  legs,  and  when  they  shed  their  Winter  coats, 
their  skin  looks  so  fine  that  their  owners  declare  the 
mares  to  be  exceedingly  well  bred,  and  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  maintained  without  being  required  to  per¬ 
form  more  than  a  very  slight  portion  of  the  daily 
work  on  the  farm. 

A  Fine  Skin  Deceptive. — It  is  this  fine  skin  on 
his  mare  that,  in  my  opinion,  upsets  the  farmer’s  cal¬ 
culations,  and  particularly  so,  if  she  happens  to  be 
the  half-sister  or  first  cousin  to  some  horse  which, 
perhaps  at  12  years  old,  managed  to  get  into  the  2:30 


price,  because  small,  and  these  are  kept  to  do  the 
work  whica  the  mare  herself  ought  to  perform,  and 
thus  three  animals  remain  on  the  place  where  one 
should  be  ample. 

This  picture  is  by  no  means  overdrawn.  On  the 
contrary,  it  portrays  exactly  the  situation  on  many 
farms  to-day.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
owners  of  such  mares  are  endeavoring  to  produce 
from  them  a  class  of  horse  entirely  different  from  that 
for  which  there  is  a  good  demand,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  farmer,  who,  as  I  have  already 
said,  should  control  the  horse-breeding  industry,  has, 
actually,  little  or  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The  situa- 
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tion  becomes  deplorable  when  we  find  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  rich  city  dealers  passing  these  farms  by  on 
their  tours  in  search  of  horses  suitable  for  general 
purposes,  and  which  bring  remarkably  high  prices  in 
the  city  markets. 

Horses  Dealers  Prefer. — The  horses  which  the 
dealers  have  chosen,  of  late,  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  trotting-bred  stallions  which  have  been  trained 
for  years,  and  have  made  their  mark  on  the  track, 
although  without  any  extraordinary  records.  These 
horses  have  been  gelded,  their  tails  shortened  (docked), 
their  feet  heavily  shod  and  their  heads  checked  up  in 
stylish  harness,  in  order  to  make  them  pass  muster  as 
salable  high-steppers.  Truth  to  tell,  such  horses 
have  been  highly  successful,  and  have  found  ready 
buyers  at  exorbitantly  high  figures;  but  it  has  been 
the  city  dealers,  rather  than  the  breeders  and  farmers 
who  were  the  original  owners,  who  have  made  any 
money  out  of  them.  The  country  has  been  pretty  well 
scoured  of  this  class  of  horse,  the  dealers  confess  that 
there  are  few  if  any  more  extraordinary  animals  of 
this  sort  now  to  be  found,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
demand  for  stylish  high-steppers,  the  problem  which 
has  now  to  be  solved  is  how  profitably  to  produce 
horses  of  the  style  and  character  which  the  market 
demands. 

The  small  farmer  who  is  alive  to  his  advantages, 
will  at  once  ccmpare  the  situation  here  with  that  of 
the  small  farmer  in  England,  France  and  other 
European  countries,  and  will  quickiy  recognize  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  rests  entirely  in  his  own 
hands.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  farmer  is  the  only  man  who  can  breed 
and  raise  coach  horses  profitably.  Other 
people  may  deal  in  horses,  and  make  some 
money  out  of  them,  but  no  man  can  actually 
produce  carriage  horses  of  the  style  and  finish 
now  demanded,  and  raise  them  until  they  are 
ready  at  four  or  fiveyears  old  for  the  city  mar¬ 
ket,  at  anythicg  like  the  margin  of  profit 
that  the  careful  and  painstaking  farmer  can, 
who  starts  with  the  proper  class  of  brood 
mare,  mates  her  wiih  the  proper  class  of 
stallion,  and  makes  the  mare  earn  her  own 
keep  while  she  is  carrjurig  her  foal,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  after 
foaling,  continues  the  mare  at  light  work 
until  the  foal  is  weaned.  The  foal,  too,  can 
be  put  to  very  light  work  on  the  farm  as  it 
approaches  three  years  of  age,  and  so  be¬ 
comes  gradually  used  to  harness,  without 
any  extra  expense  for  training,  by  the  time 
a  purchaser  is  found  for  it  at  a  fair  sum,  say 
between  $-100  and  $600  or  perhaps  more,  and 
this  for  a  yourg  horse  in  the  rough,  but 
with  the  shape  and  action  such  as  the  city 
dealer  is  looking  for. 

Some  Horse  Types. — In  order  to  present 
an  object  lessen  to  those  farmers  who  may 
desire  to  make  the  horse-breeding  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  industry  return  as  handsome 
profits  as  any  other  work  in  which  they  may 
he  engaged,  I  submit  some  illustrations  of 
specimens  taken  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Sul¬ 
livan,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  highly 
successful  in  his  efforts  to  produce  salable  harness 
horses  of  the  fashionable  type,  by  using  an  imported 
Hackney  stallion  on  selected  native  mares. 

Fig.  152  shows  a  poor  mare  of  sour  expression  and 
bad  shape,  and  one  of  the  i  ort  which  farmers  should 
avoid,  for  while  her  foals,  as  seen  in  the  picture,  have 
been  toppy  and  possessed  of  the  requisite  snap,  they 
have  been  light  in  build,  too  long  in  body,  and  too 
high  on  the  leg  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  city  dealer. 

Fig.  Ip4  demonstrates  clearly  the  pronounced  char¬ 
acter  of  a  foal  by  tbe  Hackney  stallion,  in  contrast  to 
the  sour-visaged  and  poor-looking  colt  next  to  the 
mare  that  was  got  by  a  cheap  so-called  trotting-bred 
sire. 

Fig.  153  shows  plainly  a  capital  stamp  of  brood 
mare,  with  good  plain  but  sensible  head,  sloping 
shoulder,  high  wither,  straight  back,  strong  loin,  and 
fair  hind  quarter,  and  with  body  set  on  stout,  short 
legs.  This  sort  of  mare  is  frequently  found  on  small 
farms,  and  in  such  a  mare,  the  owner  has  a  gold  mine, 
if  he  did  but  know  it.  It  is  from  such  mares  that  the 
fortunes  of  many  prosperous  English  and  French 
farmers  have  sprung,  and  to  them  are  traceable  some 
of  the  most  fashionable  carriage-horse  sires  now  liv¬ 
ing.  Mares  of  this  class  boast  no  fine  trotting  blood, 
perhaps,  neither  have  they  ever  produced  anything 
sensational  for  racing  purposes,  but  they  have  the 
identical  frame  out  of  which  to  produce  foals  of  the 
desired  character,  similar  to  the  foal  shown  in  Fig. 
155,  which  was  produced  by  the  native  mare  in  Fig  153 

This  is  the  kind  of  foal  that  city  dealers  and  their 
representatives  are  lookirig  for,  and  which  they  are 
spending  hundreds  of  dollars  in  traveling  expenses  to 
locate.  When  found,  they  make  a  deposit  upon  such 


foals,  and  keep  track  of  them  until  about  ready  to 
break  to  fashionable  harness.  As  much  as  $250  have 
been  deposited  on  such  a  foal  a  year  old  by  a  city 
dealer,  and  $800  is  nowadays  not  an  exorbitant  price 
for  the  dealer  to  pay  for  such  a  foal  at  three,  rising 
four  years  old.  It  will  be  apparent  to  the  merest 
tyro  in  breeding  that  such  a  foal  has  all  the  character 
of  a  stylish  harness  horse,  even  as  a  weanling.  Its 
head  has  good  expression,  and  is  gracefully  carried  on 
a  naturally  arched  neck,  the  shoulders  are  well  put 
in,  the  legs  are  straight  and  well  formed,  the  body  is 
well  rounded,  and  the  hind  quarters  are  elegantly 
formed,  the  thighs  show  unusual  development,  and 
tbe  hocks  fairly  well  let  down,  so  that,  when  the  colt 
matures,  he  may  be  counted  upon  to  be  “  close  to  the 
ground”;  in  other  words,  he  is  set  on  short  rather 
than  long  legs  Given  even  ordinary  high  action, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  such  a  colt’s 
future.  Every  city  buyer  who  sees  him  will  bid  for 
him,  so  that  the  farmer  who  breeds  such  may  always 
safely  count  upon  a  good  market  for  all  he  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

In  this  way,  a  mare  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  153  is 
al  ways  a  source  of  income  to  her  owner  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  is  not  of  the  recognized  trotting  type,  and 
cannot  produce  a  fast  colt.  The  mare  need  have  only  a 
little  speedy  blood  in  her  veins,  indeed  it  will  be  all 
the  better  if  she  has  never  been  speeded  on  a  track, 
for  then  the  chances  are  that  her  action  will  be 
straight  and  true,  if  a  bit  slow,  and  she  will  show  no 
tendency  to  spread  behind,  a  defect  which  would  spoil 
the  sale  of  a  stylish  carriage  horse. 

Hackney  Stallions  l'or  Farmers. — Inasmuch  as 


the  importers  of  English  Hackneys  are  now  complet¬ 
ing  arrangements  to  place  young,  high-acting  Hackney 
stallions  in  the  hands  of  farmers  in  the  various  horse- 
breeding  sections  of  the  country,  the  opportunities 
for  producing  such  colts  as  pictured  in  Fig.  155  will 
be  many,  and  the  service  fees  are  to  be  placed  so  low 
as  to  appeal  to  all  classes  of  farmers  who  possess 
mares  of  the  desired  character.  a  h.  godfrf.y. 

Late  Asst.  Sec.  American  Hackney  Horse  Society. 


ODD  THINGS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL. 

FORMATION  OF  PLANT  FOOD  FROM  SOIL 

Soil  Grains  Inclosed  in  Filins  of  Water. — A 
pebble  lifted  from  tbe  wa+er  comes  forth  w  th  a  thin 
layer  surrounding  and  inclosing  it,  wetting  its  sur¬ 
face.  In  all  moist  soils,  each  grain  is  encased  in  a 
similar  water  film,  and  it  is  the  combined  weight  of 
the  water  films  in  each  cubic  foot  of  soil  which  meas¬ 
ures  its  water  content.  A  lump  of  rock  salt  lifted 
from  the  water,  like  the  pebble,  has  a  layer  of  water 
surrounding  it,  and  if,  at  first,  this  film  is  pure  water, 
very  soon  it  becomes  saturated  with  salt  dissolved 
from  the  surface  of  the  lump.  In  the  same  manner, 
every  grain  of  soil  yields  up  to  the  water  film  invest¬ 
ing  it  a  small  portion  of  its  surface. 

Some  soil  grains  are  much  more  readily  soluble  than 
others  in  the  water  surrounding  them,  but  none  can 
entirely  withstand  its  action,  and  so  the  soil  water  is 
a  very  complex  solution  containing  a  small  amount  of 
very  many  substances,  and  from  these  plants  take 
what  they  need. 

The  Larger  the  Surface,  the  Faster  the  Solu¬ 
tion. — All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  more 
finely  salt  or  sugar  is  divided  before  being  put  into 


water,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  dissolve  ;  the  reasen 
for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  tbe  aggregate  sur¬ 
face  in  contact  with  which  water  may  come  is  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  subdivision. 
On  this  principle,  tbe  fine-grained  c’ay  soils  dissolve 
more  rapidly  in  the  soil  water  than  do  those  of  the 
coarser-textured  sandy  ones;  and  this  difference  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  a  clayey  soil  will  ordinarily 
yield  larger  crops  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers. 

The  Surface  of  Soil  Grains  in  an  Acre  very 
Large. — A  marble  an  inch  in  diameter  has  a  surface 
of  3  1416  square  inches,  and  the  s  nallest  number 
which  wo  ild  completely  fill  a  cubic  foDt  would  be 
12X12X12=1728.  while  the  aggregate  surface  of  the 
marbles  would  be  1728X3  1416  or  5428.68  square  inches, 
in  round  numbers  37  square  feet  An  acre  of  such 
marbles  four  Let  deep  would  have  an  aggregate  sur¬ 
face  for  holding  water  and  for  solution  to  take  place 
upon  equal  to  4  X  37  or  148  acres  To  reduce  the 
diameter  of  the  marbles  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  would 
increase  the  aggregate  surface  per  acre  tenfold;  to 
decrease  the  diameter  to  on  i-hundredth  and  to  one- 
thou'andth  of  an  ineh  would  increase  the  total  sur¬ 
face  a  hundred  and  a  thousandfold  respectively. 
That  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  surface  in  an  acre  of 
soil  four  feet  deep,  were  the  grains  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  wou'd  exceed  148,000  acres. 
It  is  upon  such  broad  surfaces  as  these  that  the  water 
in  fertile  soils  is  re'a'ned  and  prevented  from  drain¬ 
ing  rapidly  away.  It  is  upon  such  broad  surfaces 
that  the  ash  ingredients  of  plants  are  dissolved.  It 
is  only  these  enormous  expanses  of  thin  sheet  water 
in  the  soil  which  makes  it  possible  for  sufficient 
oxygen  from  the  air  to  penetrate  it,  and  keep 
it  sweet  and  wholesome  for  the  roots  of 
plants  and  the  bac‘eria  which  turn  the 
insoluble  organic  matter  into  available  ni¬ 
trogen  for  higher  plants.  f.  h  king. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


THE  BAHIA  ORANGE  AND  L.  C.  TIBBITS 

The  recent  statement  in  The  R  N.-Y.  and 
some  other  papers  that  Mr.  L  C  Tibbits, 
of  California,  who  is  now  in  a  house  of  pub¬ 
lic  charity,  “  Gave  the  seedless  orange  to  the 
world,”  is  not  entirely  correct.  Tt  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  variety  known  as  Washington 
Navel,  or  more  properly,  the  Bahia,  is  meant. 
The  latter  is  the  true  name,  as  it  was  and 
should  have  been  first  given  by  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  of  Washington,  D  C.  It  is  to  him 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  this  orange 
more  than  to  any  one  else,  although  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tibbits,  too  (the  latter  now  deceased) 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  it  prominently 
before  the  public  in  California.  The  facts 
are  as  follows  : 

During  the  Civil  War,  a  woman  who  had 
been  sojourning  in  Brazil,  told  Mr.  Saunders 
that  she  knew  of  an  orange  at  Bahia,  Brazil, 
that  exceeded  any  other  variety  she  had  ever 
tasted  or  heard  of.  He  sent  there  and  had  12 
trees  propagated  by  budding,  and  sent  to 
him  in  1870.  They  all  grew,  and  some  of  them  are 
yet  bearing  fruit  in  the  orange  hou«e  at  Washington. 
None  of  the  original  trees  was  sent  out  to  the  public, 
but  all  were  kept  there  and  used  as  stock  from  which 
to  propagate  by  budding.  Many  young  trees  were 
budded  from  them,  and  sent  to  Florida  and  California. 

Early  in  1873  Mrs.  Tibbits  was  in  Washington  just 
previous  to  going  to  her  new  home  at  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mr.  Saunders  offered  to  give  her  some  trees  of 
this  new  and  untried  orange,  and  she  most  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  two  trees.  She  and  her  aged  husband  planted 
them  beside  their  cottage,  and  when  they  bore  fruit,  it 
was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  most  extravagant  reports 
of  its  quality  and  size,  and  the  trees  were  very  pro¬ 
lific  in  that  section.  The  trees  sent  to  Florida  pro¬ 
duced  equally  good  fruit,  but  they  did  not  bear  well. 
This  is  why  many  fruit  growers  thought  there  was 
more  than  one  variety  in  the  lot  of  trees  imported 
from  Brazil ;  but  the  difference  in  fruitfulness  came 
from  climatic  causes,  as  has  been  most  thoroughly 
proved  by  many  years  of  experien;e  in  all  the  orange¬ 
growing  sections  of  the  country.  It  has,  also,  been 
said  that  there  was  only  one  tree  at  the  Tibbits  place, 
and  that  it  was  unlike  the  other  trees  bearing  the 
same  name.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  I  have  gath¬ 
ered  and  eaten  fruit  from  these  two  trees,  and  had 
their  history  direct  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbits,  also 
from  Mr.  Saunders.  Besides,  I  have  critically  exam¬ 
ined  the  trees  of  Bahia  in  bearing  in  many  parts  of 
Florida  and  California,  and  compared  them  and  their 
fruit  in  many  ways,  and  found  them  to  be  identical, 
except  in  variations  caused  by  climate,  soil  and  culture 
This  orange  is  truly  seedless,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
pollen,  and  the  pistils  are,  also,  deformed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  seed  production  from  the  pollen  of 
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other  varieties  an  impossibility,  except  in  a  few  very, 
very  rare  cases  in  which  seeds  have  been  found.  It  is 
this  malformation  of  the  pistils  or  embryonic  ovaries 
that  causes  that  peculiar  umbilical  mark,  either 
large  or  small,  which  gives  the  name,  “Navel,”  by 
which  this  orange  is  commonly  known  [a  picture  of  a 
typical  orange  is  shown  at  Fig.  156.— Eds  ]  Bat  certain 
it  is  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  whole  country,  both 
growers  and  consumers,  and  Mr.  Tibbits  deserves  a 
better  fate  than  to  spend  his  last  days  in  a  poo  house. 
Let  the  orange  growers  and  all  of  us  make  a  move¬ 
ment  that  shall  better  his  condition.  I  am  ready  to 
help.  [So  is  The  R.  N -Y. — Eds.]  h.  b,  van  deman. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  ALFALFA 

AS  GROWN  AT  THE  NEW  JERSEY  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

On  Naturally  Unsuitable  Soil. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 1 

Alfalfa  Under  Difficulties. — “  I  see  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  hay  to  feed  at  Hope  Farm,”  wrote  Prof.  E  B. 
Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
“You  ought  to  sow  an  acre  of  Alfalfa,  and  thus  raise 
hay  enough  for  all  your  stock  without  interfering 
with  your  farm  operations.” 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  Alfalfa  of 
late,  and  when  Prof.  Voorhees  went  on  to  say  that  he 
was  almost  ready  to  get  enthusiastic 
about  this  plant,  I  concluded  it  was 
about  time  to  go  and  see  what  basis  he 
had  for  the  statement.  Prof.  Voorhees 
is  a  careful  man,  and  not  easily  carried 
away  by  a  single  success  with  any  crop. 

So,  on  May  9,  I  went  down  to  New 
Brunswick  to  look  at  the  Alfalfa. 

There  it  stood,  a  solid  mat  averaging 
about  17  inches  high,  and  so  thick  on  th  e 
ground  that  one  could  hardly  find  even 
a  small  weed  in  an  acre  of  it.  Those 
who  have  grown  Crimson  clover  know 
how  fast  that  plant  grows  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  Alfalfa  would  aver¬ 
age,  at  least  four  inches  higher  than 
the  best  of  the  Crimson  clover,  and  its 
immense  leaf  surface  as  compared  with 
clover  evidently  made  it  a  better  plant 
for  feeding. 

“But  this  is  not  Alfalfa  soil?”  was 
my  first  comment,  for  the  ground  was 
bard,  heavy,  well-baked,  not  at  all  like 
the  friable,  loose,  open  soil  in  which 
Alfalfa  is  said  to  delight. 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Prof.  Voorhees; 

“  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fitting  the 
soil  for  the  crop,  and  changing  its  char¬ 
acter  so  that  crops  will  feel  more  at 
home  in  it.” 

“Well,  tell  us  how  you  fixed  that 
hard,  stiff  soil,  so  as  to  obtain  that 
perfect  stand.” 

“  In  the  first  place,  we  made  it  clean. 

The  great  reason  why  so  many  people 
fail  with  Alfalfa  is  that  they  let  the 
weeds  kill  it  out.  The  weeds  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  this,  if  you  give  them  a 
chance.  We  cleaned  that  soil  for  two 
years  by  constant  and  thorough  tillage 
and  growing  clean  crops  upon  it.  Then, 
in  the  Fall,  it  was  broken  up,  and  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  applied,  with 
a  good  coating  of  lime.  Then  it  was  sown  to  rye  ; 
in  the  Spring,  this  was  plowed  under,  and  the 
ground  was  thoroughly  subsoiled.  You  know  Al¬ 
falfa  is  a  long,  deep  rooted  plant.  The  ideal  soil 
for  it  is  one  with  an  open,  porous  subsoil  into 
which  these  long  roots  can  easily  work.  By  subsoil¬ 
ing,  that  is,  breaking  up  the  earth  to  considerable 
depth,  we  gave  these  roots  a  chance  to  get  down  into 
the  ground,  and  they  most  certainly  went  there.  We 
sowed  about  the  first  of  May,  using  varying  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seed  at  the  rate  of  30,  40  and  50  pounds  per  acre,  ” 

Heavy  Seeding  Needed.— “  But  that  seems  like 
a  very  heavy  seeding.  Many  people  talk  of  using  12 
pounds  per  acre,  and  sowing  with  oats  or  some  other 
nurse  crop.” 

‘  Twelve  pounds  are  not  nearly  enough  seed.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  that,  where  we  have  used  the 
most  seed,  we  have  the  best  stand  and  the  best  crop. 
Alfalfa  cannot  stand  up  in  a  fight  against  weeds.  If 
you  give  the  weeds  a  chance  to  step  in,  the  Alfalfa 
will  certainly  go  out.  The  weeds  came  up,  of  course, 
last  year  after  the  young  Alfalfa,  and  we  clipped 
them  off  so  as  to  give  the  latter  a  chance.  When  it 
once  got  ahead  of  the  weeds,  it  stayed  ahead,  and  we 
made  one  good  cutting  of  Alfalfa  last  year,  within 
four  months  after  sowing.  In  order  to  make  sure  of 
carrying  it  through  the  Winter,  we  gave  it  a  coat  of 
manure  last  Fall,  and  now  here  it  is.” 

“  It  certainly  seems  to  have  made  a  heavy  growth 
this  Spring.” 


“  You  see  it  started  in  so  early  and  grew  so  rapidly 
and  dense  that  it  got  far  ahead  of  the  weeds,  an  1  now 
it  will  stay  ahead.  Here,  at  the  edges  and  through 
this  point  where  an  old  road  ran,  you  see  that  the 
weeds  have  killed  out  the  Alfalfa.  But  in  that  thick, 
heavy  seeding,  with  the  growth  it  has  made,  not  a 
weed  cm  be  found.  It  is  certainly  ahead  of  every¬ 
thing  we  have  here  in  the  way  of  growth.” 

Near  by  was  a  heavy  growth  of  rye,  which  was  be¬ 
ing  cut  and  hauled  to  the  barn  for  cow  feed.  The  rye 
stood  about  three  feet  high,  but  the  Alfalfa  was  so 
thick  and  heavy  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  give,  on  that  day,  a  greater  weight  of  fodder 
than  the  rye  could  possibly  furnish. 

The  Alfalfa  was  suffering  from  the  dry  weather. 
Of  course,  this  immense  crop,  with  its  millions  of 
plants  to  the  acre,  making  rapid  growth  and  with  an 
enormous  leaf  surface,  requires  a  vast  amount  of 
moisture.  This  Spring  has  been  very  dry.  On  spots 
through  the  field,  the  Alfalfa  was  slightly  wilted  ow¬ 
ing  to  this  lack  of  water,  but  the  whole  thing  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  and  Prof.  Voorhees  is  justified  in  be¬ 
coming  enthusiastic  over  this  crop.  If  one  wore  situ¬ 
ated  so  as  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  Alfalfa,  there  would 
be  vast  possibilities  in  it  for  feeding  all  kinds  of  stock. 
At  least  three  or  four  cuttings  can  be  obtained  during 
the  year,  and  both  the  green  fodder  and  hay  are 


equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  variety  of  clover.  It 
was  surprising  how  well  the  crop  did  on  land  not 
naturally  suited  to  it.  It  well  illustrates  what  Prof. 
Voorhees  says  about  the  possibility  of  fitting  land  so 
as  to  make  it  suitable  for  crops  not  naturally  adapted 
to  it.  I  think  we  all  know  of  cases  where,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  fine  crops  of  potatoes  have  been  grown  on  soil 
which,  in  the  hands  of  poor  farmers,  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  anything  like  a  fair  crop.  The  results  of  this 
year’s  feeding  of  Alfalfa  from  this  experiment  acre 
will  be  very  interesting  indeed,  and  the  whole  exper¬ 
iment  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  dairy 
farmers. 

Green  Feed  for  Cows. — As  most  of  our  readers 
know,  the  Experiment  Station  of  New  Jersey  carries 
a  herd  of  40  excellent  dairy  cows.  These  cows  never 
know  what  it  means  to  go  out  to  pasture.  They  have 
a  small  field  for  exercising,  but  their  green  fodder  is 
all  brought  to  them  and  fed  in  the  barn.  A  large  silo 
provides  the  roughage  from  November  to  May,  and 
between  these  dates,  the  cows  are  supplied  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  green  fodder  crops  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  green  rye  was  being  fed  A  day’s  supply  is  cut 
with  the  mower,  and  hauled  directly  to  the  barn. 
There  were  three  different  sizes  of  the  rye,  sown  at 
different  times  so  as  to  give  a  succession. 

Last  year  I  told  how  Prof.  Voorhees  was  making  a 
late  sowing  of  a  mixture  of  barley,  peas  and  rye  ;  the 
object  was  to  obtain  a  growth  of  barley  and  peas  for 
late  feeding  in  the  Fall,  and  then  have  the  rye  pass 


through  the  Winter  and  make  an  early  growth  for 
Spring  feeding.  The  barley  and  pea3  did  fairly  well 
last  Fall.  The  rye  lived  through  the  Winter,  and  last 
week  was  making  fine  growth.  After  the  rye  is  gone, 
they  begin  to  cut  the  green  wheat.  After  that,  fol¬ 
low  oats  and  peas  through  several  sowings  ;  then  cow 
peas,  early  corn,  barley  and  peas,  with  Red  clover  and 
Crimson  c’over  put  in  at  the  proper  periods.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  too  much  of  any  crop,  so  that  the  cows 
cannot  handle  it  at  the  proper  stage  of  growth,  the 
surplus  is  cut  and  turned  into  hay  for  Winter  feeding. 
The  farm  is  constantly  covered  with  a  fodder  crop  of 
some  sort.  As  soon  as  the  rye  is  cut,  the  ground  is 
plowed,  and  sown  to  cow  peas.  As  soon  as  the  oats 
and  peas  are  off,  another  crop  will  follow,  and  in  this 
way,  the  Station  is  able  to  carry  three  cows  to  the  acre 
or  produce  the  roughage  for  three  cows  in  Summer. 

How  Much  Food  ? — Sone  very  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  worked  out  in  connection  with  this 
feeding.  Prof.  Voorhees  says  that  they  are  raising 
more  oats  and  peas  this  year  than  ever  before.  They 
are  going  to  see  next  Winter  whether  oat-pea  hay  will 
really  take  the  place  of  grain  for  Winter  feeding. 
There  seems  to  be  a  division  of  opinion  regarding  this 
matter,  and  they  are  going  to  try  to  find  out  definitely 
about  it.  He  tells  me  that  they  have  fed  green  oats 
and  peas  to  cows,  without  any  grain  at  all,  and  ob¬ 
tained  satisfactory  results.  A  cow  will 
consume  about  100  pounds  per  day  of 
this  fodder.  That  is  about  all  you  can 
make  a  large  cow  eat  Without  grain, 
this  ration  kept  up  the  flow  of  milk. 

I  asked  Prof.  Voorhees  about  how 
much  grass  the  average  cow  at  pasture 
would  eat  in  one  day.  He  says  about  75 
pounds  of  good  pasture  grass,  and 
when  we  think  how  this  must  be  taken, 
bite  by  bite,  we  certainly  get  an  idea 
of  the  great  industry  of  the  cow.  Al¬ 
falfa  by  itself  is  almost  too  strong  a 
feed  for  cattle.  Probably  the  best  grain 
to  go  with  it  is  corn  meal.  It  would 
seem  as  though  Alfalfa  hay,  well  cured 
and  handled,  would  make  nearly  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  with  good  corn  ensilage 
containing  a  fair  proportion  of  ears. 

Some  very  important  experiments 
with  tuberculous  cows  have  been  con. 
ducted  at  New  Brunswick.  These  cows 
have  now  been  quarantined  and  kept 
away  from  the  herd  for  a  number  of 
years.  Next  week,  I  hope  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  the  appearance  of  these 
cows  and  the  conclusions  which  seem  to 
be  reached  in  the  experiment,  h.  w.  c. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Butter  made  from  peanuts  commands 
a  fair  sale,  chiefly  among  invalids  who 
do  not  like  to  use  animal  fats.  E.  O 
Fowler,  of  the  New  York  Farmer,  says 
that  this  butter  is  a  health  food,  and 
that  it  retails  at  30  cents  per  pound.  It 
is  not  a  fraud  at  all,  and  in  no  sense  to 
be  compared  with  oleo.  It  originated 
at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  does 
not  look  like  butter,  or  smell  or  taste 
like  it,  and  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
article  of  commerce. 

A  California  paper  states  that  Chinamen  go  about 
the  backyards  of  hotels,  restaurants  and  private 
houses,  picking  up  old  berry  boxes  that  have  been 
thrown  away  in  garbage  cans,  or  swill  barrels.  They 
sell  these  baskets  to  a  certain  class  of  fruit  growers, 
and  they  are  filled  again  with  fruit,  and  sold  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  sell  them.  The  Chinamen  are  said  to 
make  money  at  selling  these  second-hand  baskets  for 
75  cents  a  thousand,  and  a  more  dirty  and  dangerous 
business  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It’s  shocking, 
but  little  worse  than  some  of  our  manufacturers  are 
doing. 

Western  Eating  Apples. — In  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
page  244, ’you  say,  “  I’ll  guarantee  those  western  grow¬ 
ers  would,  if  they  could,  grow  better  varieties  [than 
the  Ben  Davis]  for  their  own  eatiDg.  ”  It  may  inter¬ 
est  you  to  know  that  many  of  them  do.  At  the  Win¬ 
ter  meetings  of  the  Nebraska  Horticultural  Society  it 
is  always  planned  to  treat  those  in  attendance,  in¬ 
cluding  many  University  students,  with  apples  ;  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  leading  growers  donate  a  barrel  or  two 
for  the  purpose.  These  are  largely  Ben  Davis,  but 
there  is,  usually,  back  under  the  table  somewhere,  a 
barrel  of  Grimes  Golden,  Yellow  Bellflower,  or  some 
other  good  variety,  or  perhaps  several  varieties  to¬ 
gether,  for  those  who  know  the  difference  between  a 
good  apple  and  a  poor  one.  They  cannot  afford  to 
give  these  choice  apples  promiscuously  to  the  crowd, 
but  they  appreciate  them  themselves  well  enough. 

[PROF  J  FRED  W.  CARD. 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  SUMMERHOUSE.  Fie.  157.  See  Rubalisms,  Page  384. 
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Short  Stories. 

An  Ohio  man  has  found  out  judicially 
that,  when  he  marries  a  woman,  it’s  for 
better,  for  worse,  lie  deserted  his  wife 
a  short  time  after  their  marriage,  and 
when  she  sued  him  for  divorce,  he  put 
in  the  defense  that  she  had  a  glass  eye 
about  which  she  had  not  told  him  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  thereby  deceiving  him, 
and  rendering  her  claims  on  him  null 
and  void.  The  judge  granted  the  wife 
her  decree,  and  held  that  facial  and 
other  physical  blemishes  are  not  grounds 
for  accusation  of  fraud  in  marriage  con¬ 
tracts.  Still  the  concealment  of  such 
defects  cannot  be  considered  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  that  trust  and  confidence  eo 
necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  mari¬ 
tal  bliss. 

Big  Potato  Chop. — From  exclusive  in¬ 
formation  collected  at  this  office,  from 
all  of  the  great  potato-growing  sections 
of  the  country,  it  appears  that  farmers 
are  planning  to  plant  a  largely  increased 
acreage  of  potatoes  this  Spring.  This 
they  should  not  do,  as  it  is  sure  to  cause 
ruinously  low  prices.  Please  call  their 
attention  to  that  fact,  and  to  the  further 
fact  that,  although  the  crop  was  (per 
acre)  scarcely  an  average  one  in  1898, 
yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  so  many  pota¬ 
toes  freezing  there  would  have  been  a 
large  surplus  and  very  low  prices  during 
the  season  just  past.  Farmers  should 
not  plant  more  (if  as  many)  potatoes  this 
year  than  they  did  last.  There  is  more 
profit  in  one  acre  of  potatoes  at  45  cents 
per  bushel  than  in  20  acres  at  22  cents 
per  bushel.  b.  m.  vaughan. 

Sec.  Central  Wis  Potato  Growers’  Ass. 

Wandering  Housekeepers  — A  writer 
in  the  Chicago  Record  says  :  “  Near  Iola, 
we  found  a  father  and  mother,  who  bad 
lived  in  the  same  wagon  for  12  years, 
and  seven  children.  They  had  spent 
brief  periods  at  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
eastern  Kansas  and  Texas.  The  seven 
children  had  all  been  born  in  that  wagon, 
and  the  whole  outfit  had  slept  either  in 
or  under  it  every  night.  The  two  hungry- 
looking  horses  were  fed  from  a  trough 
attached  to  the  hind  board,  while  the 
food  of  the  family  was  cooked  on  a  little 
oil  stove  that  was  stowed  away  under 
the  front  seat  when  the  caravan  was  in 
motion.  The  scanty  kitchen  utensils 
were  suspended  from  the  hoops  that  held 
up  the  canvas  cover ;  the  family  ward¬ 
robe  was  packed  away  in  gunny  bags, 
and  the  food  supply,  which  was  neither 
abundant  nor  attractive,  was  kept  in 
boxes  and  bags  slung  underneath  the 
wagon  box.  They  had  a  rocking  chair 
and  a  camp  chest  with  a  revolving  lid 
that  served  as  a  table  and  a  china  closet 
at  the  same  time.  The  man  said  he 
didn’t  like  that  way  of  living,  but  his 
wife  was  fond  of  change,  so  they  kept 
wandering  year  after  year,  working  at 
odd  jobs  as  he  happened  to  find  them, 
and  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the 
world.” 

Against  Railroads. — In  the  Chicago 
Record,  W.  E.  Curtis  tells  of  the  feeling 
against  railroads  by  a  small  class  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  Oklahoma.  A  wagon  passed 
through  a  Kansas  town  bearing  this  in¬ 
scription  : 


THE  RURA L¥N E W-Y ORKER. 


NOT  BUSTED! 

Just  Doing  This  to  Beat 
The  Railroads. 


It  is  said  that  the  man  who  can  really 
“beat”  a  railroad,  is  a  hero  in  that 
country.  At  another  place  a  freight 
car  caught  fire,  and  a  raid  was  made 
upon  it.  One  man  was  able  to  secure 
only  a  leather-covered  cushion.  “He 
hid  it  under  the  straw  of  his  wagon,  and 
as  soon  as  the  excitement  was  over, 
drove  home.  That  night  his  barn  and 
all  its  contents,  including  his  horses  and 
the  wagon  in  which  he  had  driven  home 
from  the  fire,  were  burned,  and  in  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  cause  of  the  conflagration,  he 
accurately  determined  that  a  fire  had 
been  smoldering  in  the  stuffing  of  the 
cushion  he  had  stolen,  and  had  broken 


out  after  he  had  taken  it  into  his  barn. 
The  next  morning,  he  went  to  town  to 
lament  his  losses,  and  actually  brought 
a  claim  against  the  railroad  company 
for  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed.” 

Easy  Muskmelon  Growing. — Mr. 
Stevens,  whose  method  of  growing  hot¬ 
house  tomatoes  was  detailed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  April  8,  has  what  he  claims 
is  a  very  superior  method  of  growing 
muskmelons,  and  one  that  certainly  is 
easy  and  cheap  In  an  old  pasture,  he 
struck  backfurrows  at  the  ufueI  dis¬ 
tance  apart  of  the  rows  of  melons,  turn¬ 
ing  up  a  couple  of  furrows  from  each 
direction.  The  rest  of  the  ground  was 
left  unbroken.  The  melons  were  plant¬ 
ed,  fertilized  and  tilled  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  vines  spread  over  the  old 
sod,  and  here  the  melons  were  borne  in 
profusion.  The  product  was  of  such 
quality  that  it  sold  at  extreme  prices  to 
one  of  New  York’s  swell  hotels,  a  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  method.  The 
soil  is  a  light,  loamy  one. 

Problems  of  Force.— Last  year,  we 
reported  an  interview  with  Mr.  C.  B. 
Tripler,  whose  remarkable  experiments 
with  liquid  air  have  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Since  that  time,  the 
papers  have  been  well  filled  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  liquid  air.  We  do  not  find 
that  any  distinct  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  application  of  the  air  for  practical 
purposes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
enormous  force  possible  in  the  expansion 
of  this  liquid.  It  is  liquefied  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  312  degrees  below  zero,  and 
expands  to  800  times  its  size,  when  pass¬ 
ing  back  into  a  gas.  This  wonderful 
force,  if  it  can  be  harnessed,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  completely  revolutionize  our 
present  application  of  power.  Thus  far, 
however,  no  one  seems  to  have  shown 
how  to  apply  this  force  practically. 

In  speaking  with  Mr.  Nordenfelt,  who 
has  introduced  the  Radiator  system  of 
buttermaking  into  this  country,  we  spoke 
of  this  liquid  air.  Mr.  Nordenfelt  is  a 
man  of  years,  who  has  had  large  experi¬ 
ence  in  mechanics.  He  says  that  a 
Swedish  inventor  is  now  at  work  upon 
a  device  which,  he  thinks,  will  utilize 
the  liquid  air,  and  that  it  will,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  be,  some  day,  our  chief  source  of 
power. 

Speaking  of  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ments  which  are  likely  to  crowd  rapidly 
upon  us,  Mr.  Nordenfelt  says  that  cer¬ 
tainly  long  before  the  coal  and  oil  of  the 
world  show  signs  of  giving  out,  this  ap¬ 
plication  of  liquid  air  for  force  and 
through  force  for  light  and  heat,  will 
be  fully  developed.  After  that,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  connection  with  it,  he  says  that 
a  solar  engine  will,  probably,  be  devel¬ 
oped.  This  will  mean  an  engine  heated 
by  direct  rays  from  the  sun,  the  source 
of  all  heat. 

Even  after  this  is  developed,  other 
great  discoveries  may  follow.  “  For  in¬ 
stance,”  he  said,  “  let  us  imagine  the  im¬ 
mense  cohesive  force  that  binds  together 
particles  of  iron  or  steel.  Some  day,  one 
of  our  inventors  may  discover  the  secret 
of  separating  these  particles,  and  then 
turning  loose  this  immense  cohesive 
force,  and  harnessing  it  for  practical 
work.  That,  perhaps,  is  no  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  some  of  our  present  discoveries, 
in  harnessing  and  managing  the  forces 
of  Nature.”  _ 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Whisky  and  Church. — Out  in  Ross 
County,  0.,  there  is  a  remarkable  church 
off  in  the  country,  in  a  fine  location,  and 
well-known  throughout  southern  Ohio. 
The  early  history  of  that  church  is  re¬ 
markable.  At  one  time,  it  is  said,  from 
the  present  church  site,  five  whisky  dis¬ 
tilleries  could  be  seen.  It  was  proposed 
to  erect  a  church  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion,  that  all  should  give  articles  of 
value,  and  that  these  should  be  sold  at 
auction.  The  first  contribution  to  the 
church  fund  was  five  barrels  of  whisky. 
Other  things  were  added  to  it,  and  the 
first  auction  brought  SI, 200.  Other  sales 


were  held  until,  finally,  the  necessary 
amount  was  secured.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  instance  on  record  where  an 
American  church  was  founded  on  a 
whisky  barrel. 

“  Tasting  a  Farm.” — Riding  through 
a  part  of  central  Ohio,  we  passed  a  fine- 
looking  farm  with  dilapidated  buildings 
and  general  run-down  appearance.  The 
land  seemed  to  be  good  naturally,  but 
the  fields  were  full  of  weeds,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  lack  of  thrift  and  care  covered  the 
farm.  We  were  informed  that  it  was  a 
case  of  rum  drinking.  The  young  man 
received  the  farm  free  as  a  legacy  from 
his  father,  but  fast  horses  and  more 
rapid  liquor  had  caused  mortgage  after 
mortgage  to  be  plastered  upon  the  place — 
like  the  devil’s  internal  revenue  stamps. 
One  noted  character  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  hit  the  case  pretty  well,  when  he 
said,  “I  think  Bill  has  had  more  fun 
with  his  farm  than  anybody  I  know  of, 
for  he  has  tasted  every  foot  of  it.”  What 
he  meant  was  that  the  farm  had  all  gone 
down  his  throat  in  the  form  of  rum,  and 
to  say  that  “  he  tasted  every  foot  of  it  ”, 
was  putting  the  thing  just  about  right. 

Farm  Dramas. — As  we  drove  through 
a  fertile  farming  country,  I  observed  an 
old  man  walking  from  a  fine-looking 
house  down  to  the  barn  where  the 
thrashing  machine  was  at  work.  “There 
is  a  singular  case,”  said  my  companion. 
“  That  man  is  one  of  our  oldest  farmers. 
He  settled  on  that  farm,  and  paid  for  it 
by  hard  labor.  His  children  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  moved  away  to  homes  of  their 
own.  Both  his  sons  died;  then  his  wife 
died,  and  the  old  man  was  left  alone. 
Then  one  of  his  daughters  and  her  hus¬ 
band  died,  and  the  other  daughter  and 
her  husband  finally  moved  back  to  keep 
house  for  the  old  man,  and  they  lived 
happily  together.  Then  the  daughter 
died,  and  the  son-in-law  married  again. 
The  old  man  would  not  leave  the  farm  ; 
yet  there  seemed  nothing  for  him  to  do 
but  to  give  it  up  and  move  to  town.  But 
now,  the  son-in-law  with  his  second  wife 
has  moved  back  to  the  farm,  and  they 
are  taking  care  of  the  old  man,  and 
treating  him  as  kindly  as  though  he 
were  their  own  father.”  That  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  most  singular  domestic 
combinations  that  I  have  ever  heard  of, 
and  as  the  old  man  walked  feebly  along 
to  the  barn,  he  gave  a  good  illustration 
of  the  tragedies  and  sad  life  histories 
that  are  being  worked  out  upon  many  of 
our  American  farms. 
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of  each  pear  was  found  to  be  soft  and 
mushy — virtually  rotten — while  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  was  as  hard  as  a  raw  tur¬ 
nip — utterly  uneatable.  It  is  now  very 
probable  that  those  Kieffer  trees  will  be 
grafted  to  another  variety  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

This  experience  of  mine  leads  me  to 
say  a  good  word  for  the  old  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  a  pear  nearly  as  large  and 
fully  as  handsome  as  the  Kieffer,  the 
tree  quite  as  vigorous  and  productive, 
but  which  is  popularly  regarded  as  in¬ 
ferior  and  worthless.  I  have  ripened 
the  Vicar  with  the  same  treatment  given 
the  Kieffer,  and  have  found  the  fruit  at 
Christmas  quite  as  delicious  as  the  best 
Bartlett,  the  slight  puckery  taste  adding 
to,  rather  than  detracting  from,  the 
flavor.  Several  of  my  friends  who  were 
visiting  me  at  Christmas  were  surprised 
to  find  the  Vicar  so  good  a  pear,  and 
their  verdict  was  unanimous  as  to  its 
excellence.  h.  h.  boardman. 

Connecticut. 


Sugar  Beets — 

the  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best 
and  smoothest  form,  and  very  rich  in 
sugar  are  grown  by  using 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the 
beets  are  getting  well  started  in  the 
row.  The  results  will  surprise  you. 
Send  to  John  A  Myers,  12 — O  John 
St.,  New  York,  for  free  copy  of  book, 
“Food  for  Plants.”  Tells  about  this 
and  much  else  of  value.  Nitrate  for 
sale  by 


BALFOUR,  WILLIAHSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  A  FRUIT. 

A  Friend  of  Kieffer. — I  notice  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  especial  delight  in 
“pitching  into  ”  the  Ben  Davis  apple  and 
the  Kieffer  pear.  I  have  a  Ben  Davis 
tree  whose  fruit  would  be  very  unjustly 
compared  to  a  turnip  As  to  the  Kieffer 
pear,  I  think  it  must  vary  greatly  with 
soil  and  climate.  I  have  a  tree  at  my 
backdoor,  which  is  worth  having  for  its 
beauty  alone.  But  aside  from  that  it 
yields  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  fruit 
which,  when  picked  about  the  last  of 
October,  and  allowed  to  ripen  a  few 
weeks  in  the  cellar,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
hard  to  beat.  It  is  coarse,  to  be  sure, 
but  extremely  juicy,  and  by  no  means 
insipid  in  flavor.  For  canning  it  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  PEARMAN. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Kieffer  a  Turnip. — I  don’t  like  to 
say  anything  against  the  Kieffer  pear, 
because,  for  one  reason,  I  planted  about 
a  dozen  trees  last  Fall.  Afterward  a 
dealer  in  this  place  received  from  New 
York  a  barrel  of  Kieffers — “  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  pears  ”  he  called  them.  Their  nice 
appearance  induced  me  to  invest  in  a 
few  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  peck.  As 
they  were  hard  and  evidently  unripe,  I 
placed  them  in  a  darkened  drawer  and 
looked  forward  to  a  rare  treat  about 
Christmas.  They  were  examined  from 
time  to  time,  but  while  the  surface  be¬ 
came  somewhat  soft,  the  center  was  as 
hard  as  ever.  Christmas  Day  what  re¬ 
mained  were  tested,  and  about  one-third 
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URPEE’S 

Seeds  Grow 


and  are  always  the 
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BEST  THAT  GROW! 

As  proved  by  thousands  of  trials  at 
our  famous  Fordhook  Farms, — tne 
largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America. 

URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 

for  1899 — mailed  FREE  to  all 

A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages,— tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


_  I  -^—Japanese  Barnyard  Millet 
■  O I  Cl  I  6  Seed.  Address 

Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  Mass.  Agr.Col.,  Amherst, Mass 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  kinds. 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights, Box  B,KrieCo.,0. 


BERRY  BASKETS 


We  are  offering  a  wire-stapled 
berry  basket  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  These  are  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  a  hand-made  basket.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
and  price-list.  WEBSTER  BASKET  CO.,  Webster, 
Lock  Box  13,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates* 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list.  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. J 


Apple  Questions  From  Georgia 

S  It.  G.,  Rome ,  Ga  — 1.  On  my  place  is  an  apple 
orchard  about  six  years  set.  The  orchard  has 
been  cropped  by  the  tenant  with  cotton  and  corn 
since  setting.  Most  of  the  trees  are  very  small, 
six  to  seven  feet  high,  with  water-sprouts  start¬ 
ing  near  the  ground,  and  in  some  cases,  running 
as  high  as  the  tree.  What  causes  these  water- 
sprouts  ?  2.  What  do  you  think  of  growing  early 
apples  here  in  the  South  for  shipment  to  north¬ 
ern  markets  ?  What  three  varieties  would  you 
select?  What  do  you  think  of  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  for  one  ?  3.  Can  apples,  pears  and  cher¬ 
ries  be  June-budded  in  the  South  like  peach 
trees  ?  4.  I  have  some  apple  seedlings  that  will 
be  budded  in  Summer.  I  am  thinking  of  setting 
the  seedlings  with  the  dormant  buds  in  the  places 
they  are  to  occupy  in  the  orchard  next  Winter. 
Will  they  make  better,  quicker  trees,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  let  them  stay  in  the  nursery  row  a 
year  ?  5.  I  shall  have,  next  Fall,  a  lot  of  one-year 
apple  trees  (root-grafts  set  in  February  Iasi).  If 
I  should  want  varieties  other  than  these,  could 
not  these  be  cutoff  and  grafts  of  the  desired 
variety  put  in  the  tops,  so  as  to  make  a  good 
growth  next  year?  How  low  down  would  you 
cut  them  ?  Should  they  be  set  in  orchard,  or  stay 
in  nursery  row  ?  Do  not  trees  make  better  trees 
in  the  orchard  the  younger  they  are  set  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  trees  were  cultivated 
properly  along  with  cotton  and  corn,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile,  they  should  not  be  in 
bad  condition  as  regards  growth.  If 
they  are  not  thrifty,  then  manure  them. 
In  any  case,  it  will  likely  do  them  good. 
The  water  sprouts  growing  near  the  base 
are  the  result  of  neglect  when  the  trees 
were  small.  They  should  be  cut  off  at 
once,  and  all  sprouts  that  come  out  to 
replace  them,  as  many  will  surely  do, 
should  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  seen.  If 
kept  down  all  this  season,  there  will, 
probably,  be  little  trouble  from  that 
cause  hereafter. 

2  Early  apples  often  pay  very  well  in 
the  South,  because  the  northern  markets 
are  always  ready  to  receive  them  up  to 
the  time  the  first  early  apples  ripen 
nearer  to  them.  Yellow  Transparent 
would  be  a  very  good  kind  to  plant,  only 
that  the  fruit  is  very  tender,  and  shows 
bruises  very  plainly,  because  of  its  color. 
Red  Astrachan  is  good,  but  it  will  not 
bear  so  quickly  as  the  former.  Olden¬ 
burg,  which  is  a  second  early  kind,  is 
another  very  good  apple  for  the  South, 
as  well  as  for  the  extreme  North,  for  it 
endures  the  heat  much  better  than  many 
of  our  most  popular  northern  varieties. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  same  qualities 
in  an  apple  tree  that  enable  it  to  endure 
severe  cold  are  just  those  that  are  needed 
to  enable  it  to  withstand  heat.  It  is  ex¬ 
cessive  evaporation  that  does  the  dam¬ 
age  in  either  case.  I  have  seen  this  ex¬ 
emplified  in  many  parts  of  the  southern 
States.  Near  New  Orleans,  I  examined 
what  remained  of  an  apple  orchard 
planted  with  many  kinds,  and  Red 
Astrachan  and  Oldenburg  were  among 
the  best  looking  of  those  that  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  extreme  and  continued  heat  of 
the  long  Summers. 

3.  Yes,  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees 
can  be  June-budded  the  same  as  peach 
trees,  but  it  must  be  done  very  skillfully 
to  be  effective  in  gaining  time.  The 
main  troubles  are  to  get  mature  buds 
early  enough,  and  to  know  just  how  to 
treat  the  budded  stocks.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  send  farther  south  for  buds 
that  are  more  advanced.  The  stocks 
should  be  severely  clipped  as  soon  as  the 
buds  are  set,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  start 
into  growth  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  become  united  to  the  stocks. 

4.  It  is  usually  easier  to  take  care  of 
the  little  trees  in  a  nursery  row  than  in 
an  orchard.  I  would  let  them  stand  a 
year  after  being  budded. 

5.  Very  small  trees  are  all  right  to  set 
in  the  orchard,  provided  they  are  well 
eared  for.  This  is  often  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do.  Hired  men  are  likely  to  treat 
them  carelessly,  and  the  owner  is  some¬ 
times  equally  as  bad  or  worse.  If  it  is 
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found  advisable  to  regraft  some  of  the 
one-year-old  nursery  trees,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  doing  it  very  early  next  Spring,  and 
leave  them  to  grow  one  year  before  set¬ 
ting  in  the  orchard.  The  transplanting 
will  lessen  the  chances  of  the  grafts 
taking  well.  If  the  trees  are  very  thrifty, 
I  would  set  the  grafts  about  where  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  the  head,  perhaps  at 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  If  they  are 
small  and  weakly,  then  almost  at  the 
ground.  Theoretically,  a  seed,  a  root 
graft  or  a  dormant  bud  is  better  to  plant 
in  an  orchard,  but  practically  is  not.  It 
takes  too  much  extra  trouble  to  care  for 
such  properly,  except  in  a  small  lot 
where  the  extra  care  may  be  given. 

H.  e.  v.  D 

Orchard  in  a  Wheat  Field 

W.  E.  R ,  Carroll  County,  Ind.— I  set  out  this 
Spring  250  apple  and  2C0  peach  trees,  in  a  field 
that  has  wheat  in  It.  I  don’t  think  it  Is  the  best 
thing  to  do,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  had 
to  do  so.  If  it  should  turn  dry,  would  it  do  to  cul¬ 
tivate  after  harvest,  and  water  the  trees? 

Ans. — Trees  planted  in  a  wheat  field, 
or  in  any  other  field  of  small  grain,  al¬ 
ways  have  a  hard  time.  It  does  seem 
strange  that  any  one  who  has  the  am¬ 
bition  to  set  450  fruit  trees  would  risk 
them  in  a  field  already  seeded  to  grain. 
Unless  the  wheat  gives  promise  of  a  very 
good  yield,  I  would  recommend  plowing 
a  strip  next  the  trees  about  six  feet  wide 
at  once,  and  then  keep  it  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  until  the  grain  is  harvested, 
when  the  whole  field  should  be  plowed. 
If  the  wheat  is  very  goed,  I  would  say, 
spade  up  without  delay  a  space  around 
each  tree  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  keep 
it  hoed  or  raked  over  just  like  a  garden 
until  the  wheat  is  cut,  and  the  ground 
can  all  be  plowed  and  kept  mellow  the 
rest  of  the  season.  In  my  opinion,  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  them,  they  will 
not  make  the  growth  that  they  should 
make.  h  e.  v.  d. 

The  Quince  in  California. 

C.  N.,  Petaluma,  Cal.— With  a  view  of  propa¬ 
gating  a  new  quince  rapidly,  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  grafting  small  cuttings  on  apple,  pear  or 
quince  roots  ?  Is  either  equally  good  ?  Will  it 
be  advisable,  with  no  quince  trees  to  graft  into, 
to  use  apple  or  pear  trees  ?  This  is  with  a  view 
to  getting  early-bearing  trees. 

Ans  — Apple  and  pear  roots  are  not 
good  for  use  as  stocks  for  the  quince. 
The  best  stock  is  the  Angers  quince.  As 
C.  N.  has  no  quince  stocks,  and  wishes 
to  propagate  a  choice  variety  in  the 
quickest  and  surest  way,  my  advice 
would  be  to  get  some  Angers  stocks  of 
some  dealer  next  Fall,  set  them  out  at 
once,  and  bud  them  in  the  Summer  of 
1900  with  the  desired  variety.  Quince 
stocks  are  propagated  in  two  ways,  from 
cuttings  and  from  layers.  The  best  lay¬ 
ers  are  made  by  cutting  trees  back  to 
low  stumps,  thus  causing  them  to  make 
numerous  small  shoots,  and  banking 
these  with  earth  for  several  inches  to 
induce  a  growth  of  roots  at  their  bases. 
They  are  then  severed  from  the  stump, 
and  set  in  the  nursery  ready  for  budding 
the  following  August.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Apples  Grafted  to  Winesap. 

II.  P.  M ,  Albion,  N.  Y. — I  have  some  apple  trees 
about  15  years  old,  which  were  grafted  to  Wine- 
sap  long  enough  ago  to  make  a  good  top.  Are 
they  good  for  anything  commercially  ?  If  not, 
are  they  good  to  graft  on,  and  what  varieties  will 
work  well  ? 

Ans. — Winesap  is  somewhat  north  of 
its  proper  latitude  anywhere  in  New 
York.  The  fruit  is  likely  to  be  quite 
small  where  the  seasons  are  shorter  than 
in  the  latitude  of  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri.  But  it  is  a  good  apple, 
and  I  have  seen  trees  in  Michigan  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  of  quite  fair  size.  Suppose  the 
owner  allow  these  trees  to  bear  before 
condemning  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Winter  apples  in  its  proper 
latitude,  and  it  may  be  more  profitable 
in  New  York  than  is  generally  believed. 
Any  variety  will  grow  if  grafted  on  the 
branches  of  Winesap.  York  Imperial 
and  Sutton  are  good  varieties  to  use  as 
substitutes,  in  case  of  necessity. 

h.  e.  y.  D. 


Japan  Millet  for  Seed. 

W.  L.  I).,  Woodridge,  N.  J. — I  wish  to  plant  a 
plot  of  Japan  millet  for  seed.  When  shall  I  plant, 
when  cut,  and  how  handle  after  cut  ?  Has  the 
straw  any  feeding  value  for  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs  ? 

Ass. — We  would  plant  the  Japan  mil¬ 
let  about  the  middle  of  May  on  good 
land,  well  cleaned  and  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  The  millet  requires  good  soil  in 
order  to  produce  a  profitable  crop.  It 
will  not  give  good  results  on  pcor  soil. 
At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  where  considerable  of  this  millet 
has  been  grown  for  seed,  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  is  followed  :  The  birds  are  very 
fond  of  the  seeds,  and  will  get  most  of 
them  unless  they  are  watched.  A  boy 
is  put  to  watch  the  fields  with  a  shotgun, 
from  5  to  9:30  A  m.,  and  3:30  to  6:30  p.  m., 
and  with  a  clapper  or  bell  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  shot,  he  keeps  the  birds  away. 
For  seed,  the  millet  is  sown  12  to  15 
inches  apart  in  drills.  When  the  seed 
begins  to  dry,  it  is  cut  by  hand,  and  laid 
in  small  bunches.  After  these  are  well 
dried,  they  are  bound  and  shocked  in  the 
field,  about  8  or  10  bunches  to  the  shock, 
with  cloth  hay- caps  over  the  top  to  keep 
the  birds  away.  As  soon  as  dry,  the 
millet  is  thrashed  directly  from  the  field. 
Some  kinds  of  millet  will  thrash  easily, 
while  others  must  be  thrashed  with  a 
flail,  to  get  them  clean.  When  cured  for 
hay,  millet  needs  more  drying  than 
Timothy,  and  is  better  when  cured  in 
the  shed  in  the  manner  of  curing  clover. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  millet  hay  to 
horses.  Cattle  will  make  good  use  of  it, 
but  most  horses  are  often  made  sick  or 
killed  by  feeding  millet  in  which  many 
of  the  seeds  are  left.  There  seems  to  be 
some  bad  effect  upon  the  kidneys  and 
joints. 

The  Fruits  of  Nut  Trees. 

C.  E.  B.,  CrosHoille,  Tenn—Go  the  fruits  of 
Black  walnut,  hickory,  etc  ,  develop  from  blooms 
that  appeared  the  year  previous  ? 

Ans.— The  fruits  (nuts),  of  the  walnut, 
hickory,  chestnut  and  oak  all  come  on 
the  new  growth  of  the  year  in  which 
they  grow  and  ripen.  The  flowers  of  the 
two  sexes  are  usually  on  the  same 
branch,  but  on  different  parts  of  it.  The 
staminate  flowers  come  out  first  in  nearly 
all  cases,  and  are  long  and  like  tassels. 
The  pistillate  flowers  are  quite  incon¬ 
spicuous. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Minnesota,  at  St. 
Anthony  Park,  is  to  have  a  new  135,000  building, 
devoted  to  horticulture  and  physics.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  has  just  made  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  make  this  one 
of  the  finest  buildiDgs  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 


44  A  Man s  Discontent 
Is  His  Worst  Evil  ” 

Avoid  discontent  by  looking  after  human 
housecleaning.  Change  the  surcharged 
blood  from  impure,  clogged  state  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  purity,  by  taking  that  marvelous 
Spring  Medicine,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It 
is  a  blood  purifier  par  excellence. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid: 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO- 
815  Falrmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Every  successful 

farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

In  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

QER/TAN  KALI  WORKS, 

9J  Nassau  B4.,  New  York. 
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Exhausted  Land. 

The  first  element  to  become  ex¬ 
hausted  in  land  is  nitrogen.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  100  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 
per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce 
astonishing  results.  It  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  available  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  More  about  it — use  and  results, 
in  our  book,  “Food  for  Plants 
mailed  free.  Write  John  A.  Myers, 
12— O  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by 

BALFOUR.  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farmiitj 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing." 

Paragrene. 

A  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  insect  pests  and  bugs.  It  is 
cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  bulky  and  kills  quicker. 
Does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

For  many  years  wo  have  been  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
■well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly  Pure  ParlB  Green,  anil  know 
that  Par&gTene  is  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on 
Paris  Green.  Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacturers 
is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Prices:  14  lb.  kits,  14^0.  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs., 
15c.  per  lb.;  %  lb.  pkgs.  16c.  per  lb.;  lb.  pkgs.  17c. 
per  lb.;  f.  o.  D.  New  York.  Special  rates  to  dealers. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  samples. 

FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670  B  New  York. 

A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 

Stilts  Tret,  Bash  or  Vise. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

The  Way  To  Spray  s'SKS’"'”" 

I0VELTY  FORCE 
and  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Plenty  of  force  and  little  labor 
required.  Neat,  compact,  light 
and  economical.  We  deliver 
sample  for  only  91. &O.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  tho  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  onoe  will  never  be  wlthont  It.  Oaa 
sprinkle  more  than  one  aore  In  an  hoar  with 
yit.  It  aaves  half  of  the  Paris  Green  against 
any  other  method.  Prloe  |3.50 

circulars  to  E.  GOCttSCtlC,  Mfl*., 

1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chi  ago,  IiL 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


Buy  Your  Fertilizers  direct! 


Our  entire  product 


Save  Money  !  No  Salesman’s  Expenses;  No  Middleman’s  Profit, 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Other  People’s  Profits 

b&ve  increased  25  to  50  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  right  way—  \ 

-  .wdh  the  right  sprayer,  the  pEppLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS.  ’ 

sThey  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a  | 


mmi 


day,  how  they  save  H  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  themselvea  in  ! 
one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free.  > 

L—  THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box65,  HICHTSTO WN.  N.  d. 

^  f  f  VVttttt  M  >f  f  f  f  ^  VV  V  rTWTM  * 
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THE  POTATO  BEETLE . 

IS  EE  TAKING  A  VACATION  ? 

Some  of  our  correspondents  from  western  New 
York  declare  that,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  they  are  unable  this  year  to  find  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  Potato  beetles.  They  seem  to  think  that 
this  insect  is  “playing  out”  in  some  way,  and 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  it  for 
some  time  to  come.  Do  you  think  there  is  likely 
to  be  any  decrease  In  the  numbers  and  ravages 
of  this  insect? 

I  have  not  seen  any  Potato  beetles  as 
yet.  Last  year,  they  were  not  so  bad  as 
in  former  years.  c.  m.  iiobin son. 

Long  Island. 

The  Potato  beetle  was  less  trouble¬ 
some  last  year.  We  sprinkled  them  with 
poison  twice.  Our  potatoes  are  now 
planted,  but  we  did  not  notice  ary 
beetles.  o  n  Alexander. 

Vermont. 

While  we  find  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  the  Potato  beetle,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  will  not  be  such  a  peBt 
as  in  the  past  two  seasons.  Farmers  in 
this  section  have  done  their  utmost  to 
destroy  them,  and  we  think  this  will  do 
more  toward  reducing  their  numbers 
than  any  natural  cause. 

Ontario  Co  ,  N.  Y.  chas  w.  ford  &  oo. 

Wk  have  not  seen  a  Potato  beetle  yet 
this  season,  but  do  not  think  they  will 
fail  to  put  in  an  appearance  as  usual,  as 
they  were  as  numerous  here  last  year  as 
ever.  We  have  noticed  that,  sometimes, 
they  seem  to  come  slowly,  only  a  few  ap¬ 
pearing  at  a  time,  and  again  they  come 
in  swarms  so  thick  as  almost  to  destroy 
potato  vines.  They  came  in  this  man¬ 
ner  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  have  not 
been  as  numerous  since. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  a.  inoalls  &  son. 

There  are  so  few  Potato  beetles  here 
this  Spring,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  con¬ 
siderable  comment.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  they  are  through  with  their  miser¬ 
able  work,  but  this  may  not  be  the  case. 
One  year  ago,  at  this  time,  many  of  them 
were  moving  about  looking  for  work. 
They  were  not  so  troublesome  here  last 
year  as  the  year  before.  Some  think 
tvat  the  extreme  cold  Winter  destroyed 
a  great  many  A.  G.  Aldridge. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  little  early  in  the  season  to  de¬ 
cide  how  large  a  crop  of  beetles  we  will 
have  this  year.  My  men  in  plowing  a 
20-acre  field  of  last  year’s  potato  ground, 
this  week,  found  only  one  beetle.  Last 
Fall  at  digging  time,  there  was  hardly  a 
beetle  to  be  found,  which  is  different 
from  other  years.  Every  year  seems  to 
add  to  their  natural  enemies,  but  their 
worst  enemies  are  the  little  hand  spray¬ 
ers,  for  with  them  a  lazy  man  can  get  over 
quite  a  large  patch  in  a  day.  If  every 
potato  grower  would  plant  a  patch  very 
early,  the  beetles  would  get  located  on 
it,  and  if  these  were  all  destroyed, 
the  main  crop  would  go  free.  Potatoes 
that  we  plant  in  June,  as  a  general 
thing,  go  free  of  bugs.  They  are  located 
on  the  earlier  planted,  and  stay  there  as 
long  as  the  pasture  suits  them.  I  think 
we  have  had  less  of  them  each  year  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  if  we  only  keep  up 
the  fight,  they  can  be  kept  down  so  as  to 
do  no  harm  geo  a  bonnkll. 

Seneca  Countv.  N.  Y. 


Why  and  How  to  Soak  Seeds. 

F.  T.  M.,  Boulder .  Col  —Hay  we  not  have  an 
article  some  time  on  seed  soaking,  the  subject  to 
be  considered  with  regard  to  varieties  soaked  to 
best  advantage,  the  per  cent  of  gain  in  stand 
and  in  time  (rapidity  of  germination),  the  prac¬ 
tical  value,  if  any,  when  there  is  no  special  rush, 
possible  interference  with  planting  by  seed  drill, 
etc.  ? 

Ans  — A  seed  must  be  saturated  with 
water  before  it  can  sprout,  so  it  would 
seem  that  a  preliminary  soaking  would 
hasten  germination,  and  thus  give  an 
earlier  start.  But  the  apparent  gain  in 
time  from  soaking  seeds  is  often  decep¬ 
tive,  for  the  seeds  are  really  Eown  in 
water  instead  of  soil,  and  are  usually  not 
much  ahead  of  sowings  out-of-doors  at 
the  same  time.  Seed-soaking  is  best 
practiced  when  the  soil  is  very  dry,  or 
is  cold  and  uncongenial.  Since  warmth 


is  essential  to  germination,  the  water 
should  preferably  be  heated  to  not  over 
120  degrees  F.  Certain  seeds  with  rather 
impervious  coverings,  as  the  Canna, 
locust,  apple  and  Crataegus,  require  a 
higher  temperature.  Some  gardeners 
throw  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants 
into  boiling  water,  and  let  the  water  cool 
with  the  seeds  in  it,  but  this  treatment 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 

For  most  garden  vegetables,  soaking 
from  12  to  24  hours  has  given  the  best 
results.  Usually,  the  seeds  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  swollen  in  12  hours.  It  may  be 
stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  older 
and  weaker  the  seeds  are,  the  less  they 
should  be  soaked.  Very  weak  seeds 
should  never  be  soaked.  These  must  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture  slowly,  or  they  will  rot. 
A  good  method  of  germinating  weak 
seeds  is  to  lay  them  between  strips  of 
muslin  in  damp  loam,  renewing  the  loam 
every  day. 

It  will  pay  to  soak  fresh,  strong 
seeds  in  warm  water  when  soil  condi¬ 
tions  are  unfavorable  or  time  is  an  ob¬ 
ject.  A  better  stand  may  be  expected 
from  soaked  seeds  than  from  unsoaked 
seeds.  Soaked  seeds  should  be  sown 
while  yet  wet  and  swollen,  which  would 
prevent  the  use  of  a  seed  drill.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  seed-soaking  is  a  practice  for  the 
amateur  rather  than  for  the  commercial 
gardener,  although  many  large  growers 
of  sweet  corn  find  it  profitable,  s  w.  F. 

Shipping  Georgia  Plums . 

T.  M.  A7.,  Albany ,  (Ja.—l  have  five  acres  of  Bur¬ 
bank  plums  in  full  bearing,  but  have  bad  no  ex¬ 
perience  In  shipping.  Who  are  reliable  handlers? 
What  cities  will  be  the  best  markets?  What  is 
the  best  package,  and  where  obtained  ? 

Ans — Your  best  method  is  to  visit 
other  shippers  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  learn  from  them  all  about  their 
methods,  packages,  places  of  shipping, 
etc.  Such  a  visit  will  give  you  more 
practical  help  than  pages  of  printed  in¬ 
struction.  The  growers  should  all  com¬ 
bine,  and  confine  their  shipments  to  a 
few  reliable  merchants  in  each  city  in¬ 
stead  of  scattering  them  among  so  many. 
The  commission  merchants  advertising 
in  our  columns  are  reliable.  The  best 
markets  are  those  which  are  often 
slighted  and  do  not  receive  such  large 
consignments.  Here  comes  in  the  need 
of  organization  and  cooperation,  that 
shippers  may  keep  posted  as  to  the  sup¬ 
plies  at  different  points,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  different  markets.  New  York 
City  is  usually  a  good  market  for  choice 
fruits,  but  the  market  is  often  over¬ 
stocked.  The  same  is  true  of  other  mar¬ 
kets,  and  it  is  much  like  a  lottery  to  ship 
to  them  unless  one  is  thoroughly  posted 
as  to  their  requirements.  The  best  pack¬ 
ages  seen  so  far  are  the  six-till  carriers, 
which  may  be  found  in  every  fruit-ship¬ 
ping  district. 

Various  Bugs. 

H.  K.  S.,  Lowell ,  Ark. —  1.  I  was  troubled 
last  year  with  small  yellow  and  black  striped 
bugs  on  sweet  potato  vines.  What  can  I  spray 
with  to  destroy  them  ?  2.  Wife  was  bothered 

badly  last  season  with  brown  and  tan  cutworms 
on  her  geraniums.  They  first  cut  out  the  flowers, 
then  the  foliage  buds.  What  will  kill  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Without  seeing  a  specimen  of 
the  “  striped  bug  ”  which  troubled  H.  K. 
S ’s  sweet  potatoes,  I  cannot  tell  its 
name,  but  it  was,  possibly,  one  of  the 
tortoise  beetles.  I  think  it  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  the  vines  with  Parit- 
green  or  some  similar  poison.  2.  H  K 
S.’s  wife  I  think  could  have,  doubtless, 
found  most  of  the  cutworms  which  ate 
her  geraniums  if  at  any  time  during  the 
day  she  had  simply  dug  into  the  soil  an 
inch  or  so  around  the  base  of  the  plants. 
The  cutworms  feed  only  at  night,  and 
hide  in  the  soil  near  the  plant  during  the 
day.  She  might  have  supplemented  this 
hand-picking  of  the  worms  with  a  poi¬ 
soned  bran  mash.  Simply  mix  enough 
Paris-green  with  some  dry  bran  to  give 
the  whole  a  distinct  greenish  appear¬ 
ance.  Scatter  this  around  on  the  ground 
near  the  plants,  and  the  worms  will  eat 
it  greedily,  thereby  getting  a  deadly  dose 
of  poison.  This  poisoned  bran  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  methods  of  fighting 
cutworms  yet  devised.  M.  v.  6. 


A  Silo  on  Rock  Foundation. 

C.  B.  B  ,  Cro88ville,  Tenn.—l  tbink  of  buildiEg 
a  silo  in  my  barn,  and  have  a  solid  sandstone  for 
foundation.  Will  that  be  right  for  the  bottom 
without  other  preparation  ?  But  there  Is  a  de¬ 
pression  through  the  center,  and  in  wet  weather, 
a  stream  of  water  runs  through.  Will  it  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  keeping  of  the  ensilage  to  put  a 
drain  pipe  there  so  the  water  can  run  through? 

Ans. — The  solid  sandstone  will  make 
a  perfect  foundation  for  the  silo.  The 
drain  pipe  may  be  put  through  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  center,  but  it  should  be 
covered  over  with  mortar  or  cement. 
Should  the  drain  be  put  through  with¬ 
out  any  covering,  the  air  would  be  likely 
to  follow  up  the  file  in  a  dry  time,  and 
cause  loss  of  ensilage.  If  I  understand 
the  situation,  there  is  simply  needed  a 
conduit  through  which  the  water  can 
flow.  If  desired,  a  rock  drain  could  be 
put  through  the  depression,  and  then 
the  rocks  should  be  covered  over  with 
gravel,  and  the  gravel  covered  over  with 
a  layer  of  cement.  This  will  provide 
for  the  flow  of  the  water,  l  a.  Clinton. 

The  Lansingburg  Apple. 

( 1 .  \V.  S.,  Cambria  County ,  Pa.— I  have  an  old 
variety  of  apple  on  this  farm,  of  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  the  correct  name.  The  va¬ 
riety  has  no  superior  as  a  long  keeper  in  this 
vicinity,  and  is  quite  productive,  yet  not  inclined 
to  overbear;  the  fruit  is  usually  more  uniform  in 
size  than  most  other  varieties.  Our  trees  are 
top-grafted  and  are  quite  hardy,  do  not  make 
an  excessive  wood  growth,  need  but  little  prun¬ 
ing,  and  stand  more  neglect  than  any  other  vari¬ 
ety  I  know.  The  fruit  is  usually  free  from  scab 
and  other  defects,  does  not  bruise  easily,  but  is 
liable  to  split  apart  in  falling  from  the  tree.  The 
quality  varies  in  specimens  from  the  same  tree. 
I  am  located  12  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Al¬ 
leghany  Mountains,  and  10  miles  west  of  Cresson 
Springs,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  The  only  long-keeping  varieties  of 
apples  I  know  of  here  are  the  one  indicated 
above  and  Fallawater  and  Roxbury  Russet. 
We  desire  something  better  than  these. 

Ans  — The  apple  is  Lansingburg,  an 
old  variety.  It  is,  indeed,  a  long  keeper, 
but  not  good  in  quality,  being  coarse  in 
texture  and  poor  in  flavor.  It  is  sweet¬ 
ish  to  the  taste.  The  color  is  rather  dull 
green  with  a  faint  bronze  striping  on 
the  sunny  side.  There  are  many  better 
apples  and  some  poorer  ones.  One  good 
point  about  it  is  its  reliable  bearing 
qualities.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to 
plant  York  Imperial,  Smokehouse  and 
Hubbardston,  all  being  good  apples  in 
all  respects.  h.  k.  v.  d 


Our  prospect  for  fruit  is  excellent,  peaches  in 
this  section  showing  up  well.  Nothing  was  in¬ 
jured  by  the  cold  weather,  as  far  as  we  can  see 
now.  In  regard  to  making  arsenite  of  lime,  we 
cannot  get  white  arsenic  for  less  than  12>4  cents 
here,  so  we  might  as  well  buy  Paris-green. 

Waterdown,  Ont.  3.  w.  M.  m. 

The  London  Spectator,  in  discussing  the  evils 
of  large  towns,  says  that  the  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  most  serious  matter  connected 
with  them.  It  is  essential  that  a  child,  to  be 
healthy  in  body  and  mind,  should  spend  the 
larger  part  of  hia  life  in  the  fresh  air,  amid 
greenery  and  the  songs  of  birds.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  schools  of  large  cities  should  be  built 
in  country  districts,  the  children  being  trans¬ 
ported  thither  by  special  trains.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  one  of  the  reforms  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


Nature  makes  the  cures 
after  all. 

Now  and  then  she  gets 
into  a  tight  place  and  needs 
helping  out. 

Things  get  started  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Something  is  needed  to 
check  disease  and  start  the 
system  in  the  right  direction 
toward  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  hypophos- 
phites  can  do  just  this. 

It  strengthens  the  nerves, 
feeds  famished  tissues,  and 
makes  rich  blood. 

50c.  and  ?i.oo  ;  ail  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


DON’T  EXPERIMENT 


Buy  the  Pit  tubiiru  Woven  Wire  Fence  and  avoid  all 
mistakes.  It’s  a  good  long-lived  fence  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Takes  up  all  expansion  and  contraction  and  never 
saps.  It’s  close  enough  and  strong  enough  to  turn  all  live  stock.  Keeps 
voure  in  and  your  neighbor’s  out.  We  want  good  agents  in  every 
locality.  First  order  secures  townshln  agency.  Circulars  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  FenceCo.,15  Penn.  Av.,Pittsburg,Pa. 


A  Farm  Fence  ot  Special  Merit 


The  cut  shown  herewith  is  that  of  the  Advance 
Woven  Wire  Fence,  manufactured  hy  the  Company 
of  the  same  name,  at  Peoria,  III.  It  combines  in  a 
high  degree  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  farm  fence. 
It  is  strong,  handsome,  harmless  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  sold  makes  it  reasonable  in  price.  These 
people  sell  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  farmer 
at  practically  wholesale  prices.  They  do  not  allow 
the  dealer  to  handle  it  at  all,  but  give  you  a>l  the 
profit  he  would  make  on  its  sale.  If  you  need  fenc¬ 
ing,  write  them  for  prices,  circulars,  etc  Ad  tress 
as  follows:  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO, 

5305  Old  Street.  Peoria,  III 


[ADAM, 

THE  FENCE  MAN. 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  "Standa 
Up."  Cannot 8ag. 
i  Getblansweatalogue.  It 
[  tells  alt  about  The  Best 
)  Farm  Fence  Made.  , 

W.  J.  ADAM.  Jol 
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REPAIRING  NEATLY  DONE 

is  an  obsolete  phrase  on  llie  farm  where  Page 
Fence  is  exclusively  used.  It  takes  care  of 
itself  “while  you  wait.” 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICII. 


THE 


DOUBLE  STRAND 


in  this  fence  means  double  strength- 
greater  durability.  The  tie  wires  of 
the  liiindail  Double  Strand 
Woven  Steel  Wire  Fence  are  braid¬ 
ed  in  and  can  never  slip.  The  braid 
allows  expansion  and  contraction 
keeps  the  fence  always  taut.  A  perfect, 
lasting  fence  at  moderate  cost.  All  widths 
for  all  purposes.  Write  for  illn - .  circular. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO.,  LE  ROY,  N.Y. 
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CYCLONE 

FENCE  machine; 

Builds  100  ROD8  of  strongest  fence  %  day,  27  U 
60  iuches  high.  7  to  12  cables.  TEwy  to  Build 
and  Cheap.  J  Thousands  in  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prloes.  Write  for  catalog- 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

iiMneWf  Waukegan,  Ill.,  Cleveland,  Ohio- 
Branches.  {  Toronto.Can.  Melbourne, Australia- 


Your  Attention  for  a  Moment! 

TO  OUR 

M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

Is  stronger,  yet  the  completed  fence  is  50  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  old-fashioned  poultry  netting;  it 
requires  only  one-fourth  as  many  posts,  and  neither 
top  nor  bottom  rail.  Will  not  sag  or  buckle;  neat, 
elastic,  durable,  cheap.  Easily  and  rapidly  erected. 
Price-list  FREE.  JAMES  S.  CASE, 

Colchester,  Ct. 


WIRE  FENCE  I  FAILURE 

(  When  the  Poets  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts. 

We  can  give  you  valuable  Information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


of  our  new  Success  Fence  Ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  In  posts;  attaohes 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents  to  oover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  BOX  67,  LEESBURG,  OHIO. 


Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 

work.  Cloth . 

The  Rural  New-Yorxer,  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Cow  Peas. — We  are  still  eatiDg  cow 
peas  at  Hope  Farm.  The  people  in  the 
house  make  short  work  of  a  big  dishful, 
and  the  s.weet  corn  is  having  a  glorious 
feast  where  the  vines  were  plowed  in 
this  Spring.  The  bean-eaters  of  New 
England  have  done  great  things  for  the 
country.  Dewey  was  one  of  them,  and 
Hobson  was  a  cow-pea  boy.  If  beans 
and  peas  can  produce  lively  humans, 
they  should  make  even  livelier  humus — 
capable  of  pushing  corn  and  potatoes  in 
great  shape.  A  neighbor  last  Winter 
got  over  a  bushel  of  our  cow  peas,  and 
fed  his  family  for  weeks.  This  year  he 
wants  to  get  a  piece  of  waste  land,  have 
it  broken  up  and  sown  to  cow  peas.  The 
children  can  pick  them  in  the  Fail. 
There  is  no  way  I  know  of  in  which  so 
much  food  can  be  produced  at  a  dollar’s 
expense  as  in  broadcasting  cow  peas  on 
cheap  land.  You  can  pick  off  the  peas, 
leave  the  vines,  and  then  have  the  ground 
good  enough  to  grow  potatoes  !  Uncle 
Ed  says  that  cow  peas  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  salvation  of  the  poor  people 
in  Florida.  These  two  crops  give  nearly 
a  balanced  ration,  and  can  be  very 
cheaply  grown.  I  notice  that  people  are 
becoming  interested  in  cow  peas.  I  al¬ 
ways  carry  a  few  in  my  pocket,  and  hand 
them  out  to  those  who  are  interested. 
Most  people  are  surprised  at  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  have  given  away  a  number 
of  quarts  in  this  way.  We  are  told  to 
“scatter  sunshine!”  Why  not  scatter 
cow  peas  as  well  ? 

Family  Wastes. — Somewise  chemists 
have  told  us  how  much  the  average 
housekeeper  throws  out  of  the  back  door. 
They  analyzed  the  contents  of  the  family 
swill  tub,  and  figured  what  it  would 
come  to  in  the  course  of  a  year.  These 
wastes  are  considerable,  even  with  the 
most  careful  housekeepers.  The  chemist’s 
measure  is  a  good  one,  but  I  like  the 
pork  measure  better.  How  much  pork 
will  this  waste  make  ?  That  is  the  way 
we  try  to  measure  it  at  Hope  Farm.  We 
have  four  shotes  in  one  pen,  that  receive 
nothing  but  the  kitchen  swill — dish¬ 
water  and  wastes.  They  will  get  a  few 
weeds  and  wastes  from  the  vegetables, 
but  little  that  costs  money.  They  are 
not  fat,  but  they  are  thriving,  and  will 
make  large  hogs  by  Fall.  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  are  400  pounds  of  pork  in  the 
Hope  Farm  dishwater  and  swill.  In 
some  of  the  poorest  families,  I  know 
these  wastes  are  thrown  away.  I  know 
one  man  who  rarely  sees  810,  yet  he 
raised  a  815  hog.  He  did  not  notice  the 
small  sums  of  money  paid  out  for  feed, 
yet  when  lumped  together  in  the  hog, 
they  provided  half  his  Winter’s  meat 
supply. 

Seasonable  Notes. — I  never  saw  the 
country  change  so  rapidly  as  it  did  the 
first  week  in  May.  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
leaves  seemed  to  leap  out  of  the  trees, 
and  within  a  few  days,  the  woods  changed 
from  nearly  bare  poles  to  a  mass  of 
leaves.  It  shows  how  Nature  can  cut 
across  corners  when  need  be,  and  catch 
up  with  the  procession.  .  .  .  The 

Early  Harvest  blackberries  are  leafing 
out  well,  but  I  find  that  we  did  not  cut 
out  all  the  dead  wood  when  we  trimmed. 
There  are  six  inches  or  more  of  frozen 
wood  left  on  some  canes.  I  believe  this 
is  bad  for  the  bush,  and  we  shall  clip 
the  dead  wood  off  at  the  risk  of  making 
the  canes  bleed.  ...  As  the  season 
develops  them,  it  is  very  interesting  .to 
notice  the  wild  strawberry  plants  which 
we  dug  up  and  transplant  id  last  year. 
Under  good  cultivation,  the  plants  have 
grown  three  times  as  large  as  they 
were  in  the  sod  and  weeds.  There  are, 
at  least,  three  distinct  types.  They  may 
be  merely  “  escaped  ”  plants.  .  .  .  We 
seeded  nearly  half  an  acre  to  Dwarf  Es¬ 
sex  rape  about  a  year  ago.  It  grew 
slowly  at  first,  but  finally  sprouted  up 
until  it  stood  nearly  three  feet  high.  It 
made  fine  hog  food,  and  the  hens  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  cabbage.  The  horses  were 
fond  of  it.  This  Spring,  we  find  that 


quite  a  little  of  the  rape  has  lived 
through  the  Winter,  and  is  going  to  seed. 

Neglected  Chobes. — On  many  farms, 
the  “  chores  ”  must  take  a  back  seat  dur¬ 
ing  the  planting  season.  The  days  are 
too  short  for  the  planting,  and  when 
night  comes,  the  little  things  are  likely 
to  get  behind.  Some  people  advise  ex¬ 
tensive  poultry  keeping  in  connection 
with  general  farming.  That  is  poor  ad¬ 
vice  unless  the  women  folks  have  a 
natural  love  for  chickens.  At  the  time 
when  the  little  thiDgs  nei  d  great  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  brooders,  the  biby  corn  and 
potato  plants  must  be  safely  tucked 
away  in  the  soil.  You  are  nearly  sure 
to  neglect  one  or  the  other  if  you  try  to 
do  them  both.  The  same  thing  seems  to 
be  true  of  the  man  who  tries  to  do  too 
many  things.  Few  of  them  can  be  well 
done.  Too  many  chores  spoil  the  day’s 
work. 

Potato  Seed. — We  have  cut  our  seed 
smaller  this  year  than  ever  before.  The 
price  has  been  pretty  high,  and  we  have 
used  the  planter  entirely.  Small  pieces 
of  uniform  size  are  needed  for  the  plant¬ 
er,  which  has  given  great  satisfaction 
this  year.  No  living  man  could  have 
dropped  the  seed  as  regularly  as  this 
human-like  machine  has  done.  In  order 
to  satisfy  visitors,  we  have  dug  into  the 
furrows  after  planting.  You  get  the 
location  of  one  piece,  and  you  can  meas¬ 
ure  along  the  top,  and  tell  just  where 
to  strike  the  next  one.  We  put  them  all 
18  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  On  our 
light  soil,  this  season  has  been  very  fav¬ 
orable  for  potato  seed.  The  first  plants 
came  above  ground  21  days  from  the 
seeding.  In  former  years,  on  cold  soil, 
I  have  known  the  seed  to  lie  in  the  soil 
35  days.  By  the  first  week  in  May,  our 
first  planted  field  was  well  spotted  with 
plants.  The  best-looking  plants  thus 
far  are  from  a  barrel  of  second-crop  seed 
that  we  obtained  from  Virginia. 

Rich  Ground. — Last  year,  we  had  a 
large  chicken  yard  in  which  ran  nearly 
100  hens  and  chickens.  We  planted  po¬ 
tatoes  right  with  the  chickens  last  year, 
and  raised  a  fair  crop.  The  fowls  did 
not  trouble  the  vines,  but  they  dug  down 
and  ate  a  good  many  of  the  tubers.  This 
year  we  took  out  the  fowls,  renewed  the 
fences,  plowed  up  the  yard  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  planted 
potatoes.  In  one  corner,  we  sowed  tur¬ 
nips  broadcast.  “There  you  will  find 
the  best  potatoes  this  year  !”  said  Char¬ 
lie,  who  is  our  chicken  crank.  He  claims 
great  benefits  from  a  hen,  even  after  she 
has  moved  away  !  I  set  out  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  where  the  former 
tenants  kept  hens,  and  they  certainly 
made  a  remarkable  growth.  Large  yards 
may  well  be  moved  and  plowed  up 
every  two  years.  The  soil  in  small  yards 
is  plenty  good  enough  for  manure.  It 
may  weU  be  scraped  up  to  the  depth  of 
eight  inches,  and  carted  out.  Fill  in 
with  light  soil  or  sand,  and  by  another 
season,  you  will  have  more  manure.  This 
is  more  sensible  than  using  bedding  to 
absorb  the  manure  from  horses  or  cattle. 

Dry  Weather — The  soil  is  about  as 
dry  as  a  chip.  We  had  a  soaking  shower 
on  May  2.  I  know  it  soaked  because  it 
caught  me  away  from  cover.  That  is 
all  the  rain  we  have  had  for  three  weeks. 
With  sharp  Spring  winds  blowing  over 
the  farm,  that  means  the  loss  of  more 
water  than  will  run  in  the  average 
brook.  Our  shower  was  a  local  one. 
Five  miles  away  the  ground  was  scarcely 
moistened.  The  soil  was  full  of  water 
to  begin  with,  and  our  crops  have  sprout¬ 
ed  well.  On  May  5,  we  got  out  the  weed- 
er,  and  scratched  over  the  potatoes — 
going  lengthwise  of  the  rows.  We  did 
this  with  fear  and  trembling  last  year, 
for  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  little 
plants  were  broken  off  and  killed.  We 
didn’t  realize  that  millions  of  little 
weeds  were  put  out  of  the  battle  for 
good.  A  few  potato  sprouts  were 
knocked  off,  but  up  came  the  leaves  from 
a  lower  joint.  We  go  right  ahead  this, 
year,  and  hold  down  hard  on  the  han¬ 


dles.  One  week  after  the  first  weeding, 
we  turned  right  around  and  scratched 
across  the  rows.  Then  we  go  in  with  the 
two-horse  Iron  Age  cultivator,  and  put 
the  teeth  down  deep  between  the  rows 
Then  run  the  weeder  across  the  rows 
again  to  level  down.  We  are  weed  hunt¬ 
ing  this  year  with  a  vengeance.  It’s 
time  to  pull  off  your  coat  for  the  Potato 
beetles.  We  shall  try  the  new  Paragrene 
by  the  side  of  Paris-green  and  London- 
purple.  _  h.  w.  c. 

POTATOES  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

SELLING  BEFORE  PLANTING. 

The  daily  papers  recently  contained 
an  item  to  the  effect  that  Long  Island 
farmers  were  selling  their  potato  crop 
before  it  was  planted.  Dealers  in  New 
York  or  Brooklyn  are  said  to  furnish 
seed  and  fertilizer  at  a  fair  price,  and 
take  an  option  on  the  crop  at  from  50  to 
G5  cents  a  bushel,  to  be  delivered  in  the 
field.  Something  of  this  plan  is  followed 
in  the  South  with  the  cotton  crop,  and 
of  late  years,  a  good  share  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  grown  at  Norfolk,  Va  ,  have  been 
controlled  by  the  large  dealers  in  New 
York  City.  These  dealers  furnish  fertil¬ 
izer,  seed,  and  a  fair  amount  of  capital, 
and  the  grower  signs  an  agreement  to 
send  them  his  entire  crop,  which  is  sold 
on  commission. 

We  had  no  idea  that  this  method  of 
growing  crops  had  been  attempted  at  the 
North.  Correspondence  with  many  farm¬ 
ers  on  Long  Island  shows  that  little  is 
known  about  the  matter.  At  Southold 
and  Peeonic,  it  is  reported  that  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  firm  has  offered  50  cents  in  advance 
for  the  crop.  Many  farmers  on  the  east 
end  of  the  Island  say  they  would  be  glad 
to  contract  their  crop  at  that  price.  At 
liiverhead,  a  Brooklyn  dealer  is  reported 
to  have  made  a  contract  at  05  cents  a 
bushel.  It  is  said  that  he  has  opened  a 
store  in  Cuba,  and  that  these  Long  Island 
potatoes  are  to  be  shipped  there. 

In  some  places,  it  is  customary  on  the 
Island  for  a  dealer  in  potatoes  to  engage 
a  number  of  farmers  to  raise  the  crop 
for  him.  This  man  provides  the  seed 
and  the  fertilizer,  and  the  farmers  pro¬ 
vide  the  land  and  do  the  work.  They 
get  25  cents  a  bushel  for  the  crop  when 
it  is  harvested.  This  is  about  the  basis 
on  which  the  daily  papers  invent  a  great 
story  about  farm  practices.  Many  of  the 
reports  published  in  such  papers,  when 
traced  down,  will  have  less  back  of  them 
than  this  report  can  show. 


Clover  and  Salt.— In  Bulletin  40,  of  the  North 
Dakota  Station  (Fargo),  some  odd  advice  about 
sowing  clover  seed  is  suggested.  In  one  case,  It 
is  proposed  to  seed  with  a  grain  drill,  running 
the  drill  across  the  rows  of  wheat  as  shallow  as 
it  will  run.  Four  pounds  of  common  barrel  salt 
were  used  with  the  clover  seed  for  one  acre,  in 
order  to  give  bulk.  At  another  time,  ground 
barley  was  used  with  the  seed  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Another  plan  is  to  allow  the  second  growth 
of  clover  to  stand,  holding  snow  over  the  crop, 
and  this  second  growth  reseeds  the  land. 

Killing  Gophers. — The  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  recommends  the  following  plan  for  kill¬ 
ing  gophers  that  eat  seed  corn  :  Soak  the  seed 
corn  for  two  days  in  water.  Then  pour  into  the 
vessel  a  quantity  of  Paris-green.  Stir  the  corn 
well  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  drain  it.  When 
the  Paris-green  has  become  dry,  sow  the  corn  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  should  be  enough  of 
the  poison  to  give  the  corn  a  green  coat. 
The  gophers  will  not  eat  very  many  grains 
of  corn,  prepared  in  this  manner.  By  this 
means  the  seed  sown  ^  directly  protect¬ 
ed,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  found  by  birds 
which  we  desire  to  protect.  In  experiments  that 
were  made,  corn  prepared  in  this  manner  ger¬ 
minated  as  soon  and  as  fully  as  the  unprepared 
corn. 


Preserves 

V  p-fruitajpcllles,  pickles  or  catsup  are 
more  Easily,  more  quickly,  more 
healthfully  sealed  with  Refined 
Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  other 
method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be 

'"Refined 

Paraffine  Wax 

In  every  household.  It  is  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
It  with  a  list  of  its  many  uses 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 

Bold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER  ASL 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DBA LERS  UENKRALLY. 


Lane’s  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adjusted  any  height.  Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 
rs  ''.market.  Thousands  in 


use.  If  your  local  deal¬ 
er  doesn’t  keep  them 
will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 

Prospect  and  1st  Sts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


YOUR 
WAGON 
WHEELS 

may  need  new  rimrn, 
new  HpokcK  or  new 
tires.  These  repairs 
have  to  be  made  every 
little  while  with  wood¬ 
en  wheels.  Stop  all  this 
expense  for  all  time 
by  buying  a  set  of  our 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

They  are  made  with  direct  or  staggered  oval 
spokes,  broad  tires,  any  height,  and  to  fit 
any  wagon.  They  can’t  rot,  goto  spokesand 
need  no  tire  setting  last  indefinitely.  There 
is  only  one  thing  better,  and  that  is  an 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

Our  free  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about 
both  and  gives  prices.  Send  for  it. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box  88,  Quincy,  111. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America*  Any  size, 
straight  and  stagfgard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
.All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  OATALOQUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  saddle,  harness 
or  vehicle? 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  doit!  We  say  yen.  Can  we  prove  It  without 
cost  to  you!  We  can.  Howl  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  sad¬ 
dle,  or  vehicle,  without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  mud  let  you  look 
it  over  at  your  freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  find  we  have  given 
you  the  biggest  bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  return  the 
roods  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a 
■-years  Iron-clad  guarantee  protecting  you  against  poor 
material  and  workmanship,  Our  vehicle  catalogue  describes  the 
largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagons,  phaetons,  flurries, 
spring  and  farm  wagons,  carts,  harnesses  and  sad¬ 
dles  ever  shown  ii*  one  book.  It’s  fr«e.  Head  for  it. 

Marvin  Smith  Co,  55-59  N.  Jefleraoa  St.  X  16  Chicago,  111. 


Michigan  Fruit  Notes  —I  read  with  Interest 
the  article  on  Frozen  Peach  Trees  in  Michigan, 
from  Oceana,  Kent  and  Berrien  Counties,  page 
341.  No  such  terrible  condition  of  things  seems 
to  confront  us,  at  .east,  at  present;  such  a  wealth 
of  bud  and  blossom  seldom  is  seen  as  now,  on 
apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  also  on  the  gooseberry 
and  currant.  Even  the  peach,  in  favored  loca¬ 
tions,  or  in  hardiness  of  variety,  as  with  Hill’s 
Chili,  Jaques  and  Gold  Drop,  is  showing  up 
finely;  one  orchard  in  the  village  shows  more 
than  300  trees  of  the  abovenamed  varieties,  filled 
with  the  beautiful  pink  and  white  emblems  of 
prosperity.  My  own  little  orchard  of  five  acres  of 
apple,  pear,  cherry  and  small  fruits,  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sight  to  see,  though  some  of  the  peach  trees 
may  yet  succumb  to  the  effects  of  that  February 
freeze.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  my  peach 
trees,  I  find  out  of  the  200,  74  having  more  or  less 
bloom  thereon,  and  55  trees  now  give  promise  of 
fruitage,  from  oue  to  five  baskets  each.  k.  l. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 

At  leech's 

SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
In  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
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Spiraea,  pbunifolia. — Among  our  old¬ 
est  hardy  shrub  favorites  is  the  Double- 
floweriDg  Plum-leaved  Spires i — Spiraea 
prunifolia  flore  pleno.  We  dare  say  that 
most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
this  hardy  and  altogether  desirable 
shrub ;  still  there  are  many  who  may 
never  even  have  heard  of  it,  and  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  these  latter  that  we  are 
writing.  Daisy  hush  would  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  familiar  name.  One  season,  about 
May  20,  we  estimated  that  there  were 
fully  10,000  flowers  upon  a  bush  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  scarcely  three  feet  high, 
the  individual  flowers  being  only  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  The  bush  often 
begins  to  bloom  in  mid-May,  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  June.  The  little  white 
flowers  have  minute  splashings  of  green. 
Resting  or  sessile  upon  the  branch  is  an 
involucreof  four  or  five  very  small  leaves, 
and  from  the  middle  of  these  from  two 
to  five  thread-like  peduncles  an  inch  in 
length  grow,  each  bearing  one  of  the 
daisy-like  flowers  we  have  alluded  to. 
When  it  is  considered  that  these  clusters 
of  little  leaves  are  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  apart,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  bush  is  literally  a  mass  of  flowers 
These  whorls  of  leaves  sessile  upon  the 
branches  consist  of  nodes  that  do  not  de¬ 
velop  until  the  flowers  have  disappeared, 
when  they  lengthen  into  regular  branch¬ 
es,  the  leaves  growing  to  the  usual  size. 
A  Plum-leaved  Spiraei,  well  taken  care 
of,  will  soon  assume  a  balloon  shape, 
the  leaves  being  abundant  though  small 
and  glossy,  changing  to  a  rich  maroon 
in  the  Fall . 

What  Makes  a  Garden  or  Rural 
Grounts  Homelike  and  Lovable?— 
Did  you  ever  visit  gardens  in  which 
everything  was  so  spick  and  span,  the 
paths  so  straight  and  tidy,  the  beds  so 
angularly  correct,  and  the  plants  ar¬ 
ranged  with  such  precision,  that  you 
found  yourself  thinking  of  the  immense 
pains  which  were  taken  to  keep  them  all 
so  artistically  unnatural,  rather  than 
enjoying  the  delight  that  one  cannot 
help  feeling  when  he  sees  flowers  and 
paths,  trees  and  shrubs,  shady  and  in¬ 
viting  nooks,  all  in  accord  with  a  wise 
and  tasteful  fitness  of  things  to  the  en¬ 
vironment  ? 

The  summerhouse  shown  in  Fig.  157 
is  one  of  those  simple  structures  that, 
covered  so  as  to  be  nearly  concealed 
with  suitable  plants,  will  never  sug¬ 
gest  the  cost  of  the  making  and  planting 
rather  than  a  simple  and  sensible  struc¬ 
ture,  and  an  unstudied  harmony  of  plant 
growth.  The  arbor  itself  is  made  of 
White  pine,  and  cost  $8  without  the 
wooden  birdhouse,  the  prized  gift  of  a 
friend  who  made  it  The  plants  cover¬ 
ing  the  left  portion  of  the  arbor  are  a 
Concord  grape,  Crimson,  Pink  and  White 
Rambler  roses,  the  roses  partially  cov¬ 
ering  the  apple  tree  stump  which  is  a 
relic  or  a  heritage  of  the  terrible  cyclone 
that  devastated  our  part  of  the  country 
about  five  years  ago.  Around  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  arbor,  or  summerhouse  as 
some  prefer  to  call  it,  not  seen  in  the 
engraving,  are  half  a  dozen  seedling 
Clematises,  and  the  newer  Japan  Morn¬ 
ing  -  glories  —  what  glories  they  are  ! 
The  inside  is  filled  with  native  hardy 
ferns,  a  peep  of  which  we  get  at  the 
head  of  the  little  path  which  leads  to 
the  entrance . 

Clematis.— It  is  too  bad  that  we  so 
rarely  see  Clematis  vines  in  variety. 
Surely,  as  to  flower,  few  vines,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  Wistaria,  bear  showier  flowers, 
few  are  less  exacting  as  to  soil  and  situ¬ 
ation.  The  colors  range  from  white, 
through  cream,  pink,  silvery  gray,  lilac, 
lavender,  scarlet,  crimson,  claret,  light 
and  dark  purple,  violet  and  almost 
black.  Some  of  them,  like  Edouard 


Andr6,  to  which  we  alluded  at  length  as 
soon  after  it?  introduction  as  it  bloomed 
in  the  Rural  Grounds,  bloom  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  An  arbor,  such  as  the  one  we  have 
alluded  to,  would  be  a  striking  object 
during  their  blooming  season,  if  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  well- selected  collection  of 
Clematises. 

One  reason,  we  fancy,  why  Clematis 
vines  of  the  improved  sorts  are  rare  is 
that  the  prices  are  somewhat  high. 
Even  the  old  Jaekmanii  is  listed  by  lead¬ 
ing  florists  at  from  40  to  60  cents  each, 
and  that  is  about  the  price  of  all  the  im¬ 
proved  kinds.  The  reason  is,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  that  these  Clematises  are  grafted 
plants,  as  cuttings  do  not  form  roots 
readily.  But  our  friends  may  raise  them 
from  seeds  bought  for  a  small  price,  or 
collected  in  the  Fall  from  the  vines  of 
friends.  Here  again  we  meet  with  an¬ 
other  difficulty — the  seeds  rarely  ger¬ 
minate  the  first  year.  They  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  drills,  assuming 
that  the  reader  has  no  suitable  glass 
structures,  and  covered  during  Winter 
with  any  substance  that  will  protect 
them  and,  during  the  growing  season, 
the  drills  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  who  has 
been  ill,  is  now,  we  are  assured,  rapidly 
improving.  He  is  not  far  from  85  years 
of  age,  according  to  the  writer’s  remem- 
brancs,  and  has  done  more,  probably, 
than  any  other  living  American  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  true  interests  of  pomology. 
There  are  few  who  have  a  deeper  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  him  ; 
few  who  are  more  thoroughly  respected. 
While  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  Mr. 
Lyon  may  go  on  with  his  grand  work  for 
years,  a  regret  comes  over  us  that  such 
men  are  never  fully  appreciated  while 
they  live,  and  rarely  afterwards . 

One  of  our  friends  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  alluding  to  our  remarks  regarding 
the  Trifoliate  (Citrus  trifoliata)  orange, 
says  that  the  fruit  is  excellent  for  mar¬ 
malade  if  made  with  other  oranges  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  two.  This  in¬ 
teresting  dwarf  orange  is  the  hardiest 
of  the  orange  family,  and  will  stand  or¬ 
dinary  Winters  south  of  New  York  with¬ 
out  protection.  At  the  Rural  Grounds, 
it  generally  needs  protection.  The 
flowers  are  conspicuous  and  agreeably 
scented.  The  leaves,  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates,  are  in  threes,  small  and  thick. 
Nurserymen  charge  25  cents  per  plant, 
and  they  may  be  purchased  at  any  time. 


ably  kill  themselves  in  the  crush  to  get 
ahead,  but  whether  they  do  or  not  doesn’t 
matter,  for  when  a  boy  comes  along  in 
the  afternoon  and  gently  strikes  the 
trap  with  a  stick  on  all  sides  of  the  tree 
the  work  is  done.  As  many  as  300  motbs 
have  been  found  in  a  single  trap  as  one 
day’s  catch.  These  are  the  Tent  cater¬ 
pillars,  whose  fecundity  is  marvelous, 
and  whose  ravages  for  two  years  past 
throughout  this  State  cost  us  untold  loss 
of  fruit.  You  cannot  destroy  the  foliage 
of  a  tree  for  a  single  year  without  pay¬ 
ing  a  heavy  forfeit. 

Saves  the  Trees. — Where  these  traps 
were  applied  in  March,  I  discovered  not 
a  single  “worm’s  nest,”  while  on  the 
unprotected  trees  of  orchards  and  for¬ 
ests,  including  peach,  Wild  cherry,  ash, 
and  even  some  oaks,  the  evidence  of 
what  is  coming  is  painfully  convincing. 
Daring  the  next  four  weeks,  our  beauti¬ 
ful  trees  are  to  be  tortured  again  and 
left  as  bare  and  browned  as  though  a  fire 
had  swept  through  their  top3.  What  can 
be  done  to  save  our  trees  from  utter 
ruin  ?  To  ask  every  one  to  destroy  the 
nests  as  fast  as  they  appear,  is  now  out 
of  the  question.  Every  one  is  driven  to 
the  last  extremity  by  pressing  work  in 
this  belated  Spring,  and  of  course,  the 
trees  will  have  to  wait,  A  few  will 
kill  the  worms  with  Paris-green,  but 
more  will  let  matters  take  their  course 
and  wonder  why  such  things  happen. 

J.  T.  ROBERTS. 


we  hope  will  obviate  both  of  these  objec¬ 
tions.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  remove! 
we  propose  sowing  some  kind  of  Winter 
grain  to  be  cut  for  hay  the  following 
J une  Then  after  caref  ally  preparing  the 
gronnd  we  would  seed  with  grass  alone. 

Washington  County,  Vt.  A.  N.  bliss. 


FIGHTING  APPLE  INSECTS. 

Orchards  of  Apples  —One  thing  ob¬ 
servable  in  western  New  York  is  the 
renewed  interest  shown  in  the  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Never  were  trees  more  lovingly 
attended  than  are  many  of  those  con¬ 
stituting  the  great  orchards  that  are 
sustaining  the  glory  of  the  Empire  State. 
I  stopped  for  a  closer  view  of  one  great 
40-acre  orchard  which,  last  year,  al¬ 
though  yielding  but  a  fractional  crop,  in 
common  with  all  others  in  the  section, 
gave  an  income  of  $500  This  year  the 
owner  is  planning  for  $5,000,  and  his 
planning  has  taken  shape  in  many  prac¬ 
tical  efforts.  F»r  example,  he  has  pro¬ 
tected  every  tree  with  a  trap  constructed 
from  wire  netting,  wlrch  already  shows 
interesting  results.  These  traps  might 
be  called  jackets,  or  rather  skirts.  Eight- 
inch  wire  cloth  is  used,  cut  in  strips  long 
enough  to  encircle  the  trunk  at  a  point 
a  yard  from  the  ground.  A  belt  of  the 
trunk  is  thoroughly  cleansed  by  scrap¬ 
ing,  and  the  upper  edge  is  nailed  to  the 
clean  bark,  a  tack  being  driven  at  every 
depression  in  the  surface.  Tne  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt  is  distended  by  means 
of  a  coil  spring  stretched  out  and  en¬ 
circling  the  trunk.  As  the  moths  emerge 
from  their  Winter  burial  in  the  soil,  and 
attempt  to  climb  the  trunk,  they  find 
themselves  headed  off.  Instead  of  going 
back  to  try  it  over  again  they  keep  forg¬ 
ing  ahead  till  they  come  into  close  quar¬ 
ters.  They  can  see  up  through  the 
meshes,  and  make  desperate  efforts  to 
crowd  through.  Many  of  them  prob- 


0DD  CLOVER  SEEDING. 

Tne  question  of  how  to  reed  to  clover, 
discussed  by  The  R  N.-Y.  on  page  300, 
i?  one  of  much  importance  wherever  hay 
isaprinc  pH  crop  or  where  clover  en¬ 
ters  into  the  rotation  of  crops.  lathe 
dairy  sections,  where  corn  and  hay  are 
the  most  important  crops,  it  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  get  a  good  stand  when  reseed¬ 
ing.  Failure  here  means  a  loss  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  old  way  was  to  seed 
down  with  wheat  in  the  Spring  and,  if 
more  was  to  be  seeded  than  needed  in 
wheat,  to  use  oats.  If  this  method 
failed,  as  it  often  did,  the  seeding  was 
patched  up  as  best  it  could  be,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  course  was  taken  the 
next  Spring.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  it  didn’t  go  far  towards  solving  any 
problems.  Seeding  with  corn  is  one  of 
the  newer  methods  which  is  being  prac¬ 
ticed  to  quite  an  extent.  It  gives  the 
dairyman  a  chance  to  put  most  of  his 
cultivated  land  into  corn  and  to  dispense 
with  grain  raising.  Its  disadvantages 
are  that  the  seeding  must  be  done  at  a 
time  when  we  are  quite  likely  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  drought,  and  that  the 
weeds  and  the  rank-growing  corn  give 
little  chance  for  the  tiny  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  plants.  It  certainly  is  not  an  ideal 
method  of  reseeding. 

We  have  tried  seeding  with  oats  and 
peas  with  good  success.  We  used  a  thin 
seeding  of  grain — only  four  bushels  of 
oats  and  two  of  peas  on  four  acres.  A 
large  growth  of  fodder  was  cured  for 
hay,  and  a  good  stand  of  grass  was 
secured.  The  season,  however,  was 
favorable,  and  we  fear  that  under  less 
favorable  circumstances  the  result  would 
not  have  been  satisfactory.  Seeding 
without  any  crop  has  not  been  practiced 
much,  for  the  reason  that  people  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  lose  the  use  of  the  land  for  a 
year,  and  moreover  the  weeds  get  the 
start  of  the  grass.  We  have  a  plan  which 


SCRAPS. 

Mr  W.  F.  Taber,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y  ,  says 
that  the  Marlboro  raspberries  are  killed  to  the 
ground  in  his  section,  and  that  blackberries  are 
not  much  better.  This  means  a  serious  loss  for 
fruit  growers  in  that  locality. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  cherry  that  riper  s 
so  late  as  October.  English  Morello  and  Wind¬ 
sor  are  about  the  latest  valuable  cherries  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  but  they  ripen  in  July 
and  August  over  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

h.  e  v.  D. 

Bulletin  No  44,  of  the  Delaware  Station  (New¬ 
ark).  gives  an  account  of  experiments  with  sor¬ 
ghum  which  were  conducted  on  various  Delaware 
farms.  In  many  parts  of  the  South,  a  small  crop 
of  sorghum  is  popular,  and  not  only  provides  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  for  the  stock,  but  gives  a  quantity  of 
flrst-clas3  syrup  for  home  use.  In  Delaware, 
sorghum  gives  a  heavy  crop  with  quite  satisfac 
tory  molasses  or  sugar. 

Or  the  10  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  last  s’a- 
Bon,  Carman  No.  1  has  proved  most  desirable. 
All  others  succumbed  to  the  midsummer  drought, 
while  the  Carman  continued  green  until  the 
Fall  rains  set  in,  when  it  completed  its  growth, 
and  produced  a  fairly  good  crop,  while  some 
other  varieties  were  almost  worthless.  The  same 
was  true  the  previous  season.  The  Carman  con¬ 
tinues  growth  later  in  the  season  than  any  other 
variety  I  know,  rots  less,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
injured  by  wire-worms  as  are  some  other  sorts. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  the  most  promising  of  the 
new  varieties  I  have  tested.  I  expect  much  from 
it.  o  w  s. 

Cow  Peas  and  Fire.— Here  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  cow  peas  in  orchards,  that  i  i  novel  and 
sound.  It  is  written  by  R  C.  Morris,  of  Olney, 
Ill.:  “  I  must  not  neglect  to  call  your  attention 
to  another  very  important  matter.  Peas  and 
beans  are  in  their  greenest  stage  of  growth 
when  we  are  often  losing  thousands  of  trees  and 
dollars  from  fires  set  by  railroad  locomotives 
and  hunters  in  August  and  September.  Where 
peas  and  beans  grow,  there  is  no  possible  danger 
from  fire.”  Some  dry  crop  like  oats  or  grass  will 
take  fire  like  a  spark,  while  green  peas  or  beans 
will  escape.  For  the  good  of  the  orchard,  also, 
it  is  better  to  have  the  green  crop  growing  late 
in  the  season. 

Mr  V.  K.  Chesnut,  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  says  that  we  should 
qualify  the  statement  that  smuts  on  corn  will 
not  injure  the  stalks,  and  that  stock  may  be 
trusted  not  to  eat  too  much  of  moldy  oats.  He 
says  that,  while  corn  smut  may  not  be  poisonous 
to  cattle,  too  much  of  it  would  certainly  be  in¬ 
jurious.  As  to  moldy  grains  and  food,  there  are 
some  molds  capable  of  doing  great  mischief. 
The  spores  are,  apparently,  the  cause  of  staggers 
in  horses,  which  caused  the  heavy  losses  through 
the  Missouri  Valley  last  Winter.  Experiments 
at  Manhattan,  Kan  ,  indicate  that  the  spores  in 
this  mold  will  grow  inside  of  the  living  animal, 
if  they  get  in  the  blood  in  any  way,  and  death 
is,  probably,  caused  by  some  poison  which  ie 
produced  with  the  mold  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 

ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado 
Also,  Ornamental , 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees. 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

K.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
New-Yorker  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  L, 
'97  and  July  16,  ’98.  Weoffer  JOE, CARRIE  SIL.VER8, 
STELLA  and  REBA  in  poUgrown  plants  at25o  each, 
$2  per  doz.,  $5  per  100 ;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
Dest  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz.,  $U  per  109.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


100 


POTTED  NICK  OHMER  FOR  SSI. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


n 


Business  Trees  the  Best  Trees 

ROGERS  TREES  are  BUSINESS  TREES.  Remember  the  name  and  the 
place  to  buy.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Uansville,  New  York. 


HERE’S  A 

WINNER 


Excelsior  Strawberry  is  immensely  productive  and 
earlier  than  Hoffman.  A  seedling  of  Wilson,  plant  and  fruit 
both  showing  larger  and  finer  than  Wilson.  Order  early. 
70  other  varieties  in  our  catalogue,  including  the 
I  Star,  Nick  Oliuicr,  Clyde,  Carrie,  Margaret, 
Ruby  and  Darlings’.  We  are  the  largest  growers  of 
’  peach  trees.  Not  one  tree  in  a  million  affected  with  scale 
or  yellows.  Finest  peach  trees  grown.  Asparagus  roots 
that  always  give  satisfaction.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HANDLING  CREAMERY  MILK. 

AN  ‘ 1  EYEBY  -  FARMER  -  CAN  -  AFFORD  -  IT  ” 
MILKHOUSE. 

Simple  But  Good  Appliances. 

The  Milk  Problem.— Prof.  H.  M.  Cot¬ 
trell,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege, gave  last  year  an  interesting  account 

of  some  ex¬ 
periments 
in  keeping 
m ijl  k  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot 
weather  o  f 
Summer. 
The  College 
herd  con¬ 
sisted  of  30 
cows,  and 
the  milk 
was  sent  to 
the  Manhat¬ 
tan  cream- 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL  .  Fig.  158.  ery*  Many 

patrons  say 

that  they  are  unable  to  keep  milk  sweet 
longer  than  18  hours.  They  either  feed 
the  milk  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
morning,  or  else  set  it  and  make  butter 
for  family  use.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not 
properly  equipped  for  buttermaking,  and 
under  this  arrangement,  they  lose  a  good 
deal  of  the  butter  fat,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  a  nuisance  generally.  If  milk  can  be 
kept  sweet  at  reasonable  cost  from  Sat¬ 
urday  night  to  Monday  morning,  it  is 
evident  that  the  creamery  patrons  can, 
if  they  like,  deliver  every  other  day,  and 
save  half  the  cost  of  hauling.  Therefore, 
Prof.  Cottrell  started  out  to  see  whether 
such  milk  can  be  kept  cheaply,  that  is, 


INTERIOR  OF  A  COOLING  ROOM.  Fig  159, 


with  appliances  such  as  the  ordinary 
farmer  can  secure. 

The  College  has  a  creamery  room  which 
cost  $100,  and  was  fitted  with  a  cement 
floor  and  icebox.  This  was  not  used, 
however,  for  most  farmers  say  they  can¬ 
not  afford  so  much  expense.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  hot  weather,  a  room  called  an 
“  every-farmer-can-afford-it  ”  milkhouse 
was  built.  Posts  were  set  in  the  ground, 
and  old  fence  boards  nailed  to  them  so 
as  to  make  a  room  10  x  10  feet,  with  an 
earth  floor.  Building  paper  was  tacked 
over  the  boards.  With  new  material, 
this  room  would  cost  $10,  but 
did  not  cost  $5  with  old  ma¬ 
terial.  The  room  was  built 
around  a  well ;  for  tanks  in  which 
to  set  the  cans  of  milk,  oil  bar¬ 
rels  were  used  by  sawing  them 
in  two.  They  also  took  a  half 
barrel  and  boxed  it  in,  packing 
the  spaces  with  wheat  chaff.  This 
box  was  covered  with  quilts 
made  from  bran  bags.  Figs.  159 
and  161  show  exterior  and  interior 
views  of  this  cheap  milkhouse. 

The  only  apparatus  used,  not 
generally  found  where  milk  is 
handled  cheaply,  is  a  milk  cooler. 

Prof.  Cottrell  says  that  the  milk 
was  handled  in  the  following 
manner : 

Handling  Milk.  —  “ 


utensil  touched  by  the  milk  was  thor¬ 
oughly  washed,  and  then  sterilized  with 
scalding  water.  If  even  a  small  quantity 
of  dirt  is  left  in  the  seams  or  corners  of 
pail,  strainer  or  can,  it  supplies  an  abun¬ 
dant  source  of  the  bacteria  which  cause 
milk  to  sour.  No  matter  how  clean  the 
milker’s  hands  seemed  to  be,  they  were 
washed  in  hot  water  just  before  milk¬ 
ing,  to  destroy  all  milk-souring  germs 
that  might  be  in  the  dust  or  dirt  on 
them.  The  sanitary  milk  pail  was  used. 
This  pail  has  a  cover  into  which  a  six- 
inch  opening  is  cut.  In  this  opening, 
fits  a  removable  strainer.  The  milk  is 
milked  directly  into  the 
strainer,  and  the  cover  keeps 
out  of  the  milk  the  fine  dust 
which  falls  from  the  cow’s 
body  during  milking.  This 
dust  is  full  of  the  bacteria 
which  sour  milk. 

“When  the  milker  sat 
down  to  milk,  he  wiped  the 
cow’s  udder  with  a  damp 
cloth  to  remove  as  much 
dirt  as  possible,  and  dampen 
the  rest  so  that  it  would  ad¬ 
here  to  the  udder  and  not 
fall  into  the  milk.  The  milk 
was  strained  into  40-quart 
cans,  and  as  soon  as  a  can 
was  filled,  it  was  taken  to  the  milkroom 
where  it  was  immediately  cooled  to  00 
to  62  degrees  by  passing  over  a  milk 
cooler.  The  cans  containing  it  were 
then  placed  in  the  half  barrels,  and  these 
barrels  filled  with  freshly-pumped  water, 
and  barrels  and  cans  covered  with  bran 
bags.  The  water  was  changed  morning 
and  night.  With  this  treatment  and 
without  ice,  milk  was  kept 
and  delivered  regularly 
through  our  hottest  weather 
in  good  condition  to  the 
creamery  when  40  hours  old, 
the  time  required  to  hold 
Saturday  night’s  milk  for 
Monday’s  delivery  at  the 
creamery  ;  much  of  the  time 
we  were  able  to  keep  the 
milk  in  good  condition  52 
hours,  the  time  required 
when  Saturday  morning’s 
milk  is  kept  for  Monday’s 
delivery.” 

Why  Milk  Sours.  —  The 
trial  was  made  in  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  Summer,  and 
proves  that  a  farmer  can  deliver  milk  in 
the  best  condition,  and  deliver  Sunday’s 
milk,  as  well  as  that  of  other  days.  Most 
farmers  can  afford  very  much  better 
conveniences  than  these,  and  those  who 
can  afford  the  proper  utensils,  can  han¬ 
dle  the  milk  with  less  labor  than  was 
here  required. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  sour¬ 
ing  of  milk  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 
bacteria  in  it.  The  fewer  there  are  of 
these  bacteria,  and  the  slower  they 
grow,  the  longer  the  milk  will  keep.  If 
absolute  cleanliness  is  observed,  few 


bacteria  will  be  found  in  the  milk.  At 
blood  heat,  the  bacteria  double  in  num¬ 
ber  in  new  milk  every  20  minutes. 
They  grow  very  slowly  at  50  degrees, 
and  not  at  all  at  39.  The  sooner  the 
milk  is  cooled  after  being  drawn  from 
the  cow,  the  longer  it  will  keep.  When 
milk  is  set  in  cans  which  are  placed  in  a 
trough  of  cold  water,  and  the  milk 
stirred,  it  may  be  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  milk  in  the  center  of  the  can  be¬ 
comes  thoroughly  cooled  ;  all  this  time, 
the  milk-souring  bacteria  develop  rap¬ 
idly.  It  will  pay,  therefore,  to  use  a 
milk  cooler  for,  with  it,  the  milk  is 
cooled  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  The 
labor  and  saving  over  the  usual  method 
in  stirring  will  soon  pay  for  the  cooler, 
and  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  very  much 
better.  With  freshly-pumped  well  water 
used  in  a  cooler,  the  milk  will  be  cooled 
from  blood  heat  to  62  degrees  as  fast  as 
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the  milk  runs  over  it  in  a  thin  s'.ream. 

Where  the  cooler  is  used,  Prof.  Cottrell 
says  he  prefers  to  use  the  New  York  can 
rather  than  the  Chicago  can.  The  New 
York  can  has  a  raised  cover,  which  can 
be  entirely  covered  with  water  in  the 
cooling  tank,  yet  will  not  leak.  When 
used  for  hauling  milk,  it  will  not  collect 
dirt,  and  is  easier  to  clean.  It  was  found 
that,  in  hot  weather,  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  rose  10  degrees  while  on  the 
road  to  the  creamery  ;  some  farmers  were 
delivering  milk  as  high  as  97  degrees. 
Milk  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible 
while  on  the  road,  and  not  be  above  70 
degrees  when  delivered  at  the  creamery. 
That  is,  the  quality  of  the  butler  from  it 
will  be  injured,  and  the  creamery  mm 
will  pay  a  lower  price  for  the  butter  fat. 
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Every  new  york  milk  can.  fig.  ieo.  Chicago  milk  can. 


MILK  WAR  AT  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  vs  large  dealers. 

There  seems  to  be  trouble  on  hand  for 
the  milk  peddlers  in  Middletown.  It 
looks  like  a  declaration  of  war  to  the 
knife  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Swiss 
Condensed  Milk  Company.  They  have  a 
large  factory  located  here,  and  buy  most 
of  the  milk  produced  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  farms  within  a  radius  of  6  to  10 
miles.  They  are  a  powerful  corporation, 
with  a  capital  of  several  million  dollars, 
and  a  number  of  factories  located  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago,  they  be¬ 
gan  peddling  crude  milk  in  Middletown, 
asking  the  consumers  of  Middletown 
for  their  patronage,  on  the  ground  that 
they  paid  large  taxes  to  the  city,  while 
the  farmer  peddlers  mostly  lived  out¬ 
side  of  the  city,  and  paid  no  taxes  in  the 
city.  The  regular  price  of  bottled 
milk  at  retail  has  been  five  cents 
per  quart.  The  Anglo-Swiss 
Company  has  adhered  strictly,  so 
they  claim,  to  the  one-price  sys¬ 
tem,  while,  competitors,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  often  undersold 
them  in  order  to  secure  trade. 

On  May  1,  the  Anglo-Swiss 
Company  announced  that  they 
would  still  adhere  to  the  one- 
priee  system,  but  that  the  price 
would  now  be  three  cents  per 
quart  instead  of  five  cents,  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis.  What  the 
outcome  will  be  remains  to  be 
seen.  At  present,  public  opinion 
is  with  the  small  dealers,  who 
have  refused  to  meet  the  price, 
but  sell  for  four  cents  per  quart. 
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Here  is  a  sample  of  the  talk  I  hear  upon 
the  street. 

“  They  can  market  all  the  condensed 
milk  which  they  can  make  at  a  profit, 
and  what  is  the  use  of  their  peddling  it 
around  the  streets  of  the  city  at  a  loss  ?” 

“  They  have  their  farmer  patrons 
completely  under  their  thumb,  and  now 
they  want  to  starve  out  the  farmers  who 
have  routes  in  the  city,  so  as  to  get  the 
consumers  of  Middletown,  also,  under 
their  thumb.” 

1  They  say  unto  their  farmer  patrons, 
‘Go, aD d  he goeth, ’  and selleth  his  Holstein 
bull  ;  or,  ‘  Come,  and  he  cometh  ’  away 
from  his  silo  which  he  has  builded.” 

At  present,  the  smail  dealers  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  share  of  the  trade,  but  I  judge 
it  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  If  the 
Company  keep  up  tha  war  long  enough, 
they  will  eventually  get  most  of  the 
trade,  as  people  will  buy  where  they  can 
buy  cheapest,  except  in  exceptional 
Cases.  MILK  CONSUMER 


Age  of  Dishorned  Cows  — There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  an  occasional  cow 
that  has  rough,  ungainly  horns,  and  is 
otherwise  smooth,  hardy  and  young- 
looking,  will  pass  for  considerably 
younger  after  the  horns  have  been  re¬ 
moved  ;  but  in  most  cases,  a  close  ob¬ 
server  of  dairy  stock  bases  his  judgment 
on  the  cow’s  general  appearance,  and 
examines  her  in  detail  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  Drovers,  of  course,  are 
not  particular  as  to  age  so  long  as  the 
cow  looks  young  and  in  a  condition  for 
business,  knowing,  in  this  section  at 
least,  that  the  farmer  will  pay  a  little 
more  for  her  without  the  horns  than 
with,  as  they  always  dread  more  or  less 
the  work  of  removing  them.  I  also  have 
observed  that  drovers  are  more  particu¬ 
lar  about  the  cow’s  teeth  being  in  good 
condition  to  show  at  sales  than  they 
were  before  the  practice  of  removing 
the  horns.  I  think  the  teeth  indicate 
the  age  comparatively  well  among  buy¬ 
ers,  but  from  my  own  experience,  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  analyze  the  cow  carefully  from  all 
points  of  view,  and  feel  that,  by  so  do¬ 
ing,  I  can  be  as  positive  in  regard  to  age, 
perhaps,  as  though  she  had  her  horns, 
but  will  admit  1  cannot  furnish  as  good 
proof  as  with  her  horns,  a.  e.  brosius. 

Pennsylvania. 


Volume  12,  of  the  Ameiican  Shropshire  Rec¬ 
ord,  is  edited  and  compiled  by  Mortimer  Lever¬ 
ing,  secretary,  whose  office  is  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 
The  volume  contains  nearly  1,300  pages,  with  a 
list  of  members  of  the  Shropshire  Association, 
and  a  complete  set  of  pedigrees.  The  price  is 
82.50. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  Chicago  packinghouses, 
the  by  products  incident  to  the  killing  of  a  steer 
bring  more  money  than  the  meat  itself.  On  an 
average,  the  meat  and  its  products  bring  810, 
while  the  by-products  bring  855.  The  hide,  hair, 
horns  and  hoofs  are  worth  about  825;  fats,  blood, 
sinews  and  bones,  8:5;  other  miscellaneous 
wastes,  815.  These  wastes  are  graded  separately 
for  different  uses.  One  of  the  newest  economies 
is  the  utilization  of  the  contents  of  the  paunch, 
this  material  now  being  made  into  cardboard. 
Horns  are  now  worth  8150  a  ton,  and  seem  in¬ 
creasing  in  value;  dishorning  is  now  so  general 
that  the  average  in  one  of  the  packinghouses, 
during  a  yea-ly  count,  was  only  one  horn  to 
three  steers. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


This  column  is  reservod  for  small  oards  of  live 
stook,  lnoluding  poultry,  breeders.  No  ants.  Rates 
on  application. 


Four  Fine  Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale. 

Fit  to  head  the  finest  herd. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Elkdale,  Pa. 


Pigs— Eligible  to  Registry,  and  First- 

class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  Poultry.  WM.  B.  HARVEY,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


m  UHI  STFINQ  F0K  SALE -Two  Pauline 
I  UU  nULOl  LIliO  Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  860  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio 


Woodland  Short-horns  heifers  (bred)  for  sale 

W.  I.  WOOD,  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  an  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

"•**»*>  «r  HBi-rtun  oatarhnrn.  N  v 


fill  I  I  U  rock  bottom  prices.  Large 

"  er  strain  Poland-Cbinas. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 
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HICKORY  HILL  FARM  NOTES. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

I 

For  Beginners  and  Small  Capitalists. 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

The  Butter  Trade. — The  way  we  es¬ 
tablished  our  butter  trade  was  like  this  : 
I  made  a  nice  package  of  butter,  and 
took  it  to  town,  but  was  unable  to  sell 
it.  I  tried  at  a  hotel  where  I  knew  a 
good  table  was  always  set,  and  at  last 
induced  the  proprietor  to  try  a  package 
of  my  butter.  He  told  me  that,  if  I  could 
make  a  uniform  article  like  that,  he 
would  give  me  25  cents  per  pound  for  a 
year,  and  I  soon  became  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  with  him.  Then  I  tried  private 
families,  and  after  a  while  worked  up  a 
trade  for  all  my  butter.  I  sold  it  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  a  package 
was  faulty  in  any  way,  I  would  take  it 
back  and  refund  the  money.  This  gave 
the  customer  confidence  to  try  my  goods, 
and  I  calculated  that,  when  I  had  induced 
cne  to  try  it,  I  had  acquired  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Feeding  the  Land.— 8o  the  product 
of  my  cows  was  disposed  of,  but  the 
question  of  feeding  them  had  not  yet 
been  solved.  The  first  year,  I  drew  cut 
all  the  manure  that  had  been  made  by 
the  stock  of  my  predecessor  for  two 
years,  and  was  able  to  cover  thinly  about 
four  acres,  which  I  plowed  and  planted 
to  corn  and  potatoes.  The  crops  were 
fair,  and  the  next  Spring  I  seeded  this 
plot,  sowing  it  to  oats  and  seeding  with 
eight  quarts  of  clover  and  eight  of  Tim¬ 
othy.  The  oats  were  rather  poor,  and 
the  grass  was  worse,  for  the  corn  and 
oats  tad  taken  the  manure,  and  had  left 
the  ground  about  as  before. 

At  about  this  stage,  I  had  a  spell  of 
thinking  !  With  my  present  stock  of 
cattle,  1  could  manure  about  four  acres 
each  year.  To  manure  60  acres,  would 
take  15  years,  and  my  land  was  in  no 
better  shape  when  I  got  it  seeded.  I 
saw  that,  at  that  rate,  I  would  be  a  very 
old  man  before  my  farm  became  a  very 
productive  one :  so  I  made  a  change  in 
the  programme.  I  bought  a  ton  of  £ood 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  used  it  on  six 
acres  of  meadow  land,  which  I  planted 
to  corn,  with  the  four  manured,  making 
10  in  all.  A  man  I  hired  to  help  hoe  that 
corn  said :  “This  corn  will  take  all  of 
that  phosphate,  and  leave  your  ground 
as  poor  as  before.”  “  Never  mind,”  I 
replied  ;  “  I  will  have  the  corn  and  fod¬ 
der  to  feed  next  Winter,  and  I  will  draw 
the  manure  back  on  to  this  land,  and 
then  you  will  see  it  will  be  better.” 

Food  Increased  — I  plowed  that  corn 
stubble  in  the  Fall,  and  through  the 
Winter,  I  drew  on  tbe  manure  as  fast  as 
it  was  made.  As  I  had  added  some  to 
my  stock,  and  had  more  to  feed  then,  I 
was  able  to  get  five  acres  covered  by 
sowing  time.  1  hari  owed  in  this  manure, 
and  sowed  to  oats  and  seeded  to  clover 
and  Timothy  as  before  ;  the  result  was  a 
meadow  that  cut,  at  least,  three  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  by  mowing  twice  in  the 
season.  The  other  five  acres  were  again 
fertilized  and  planted  to  corn  together 
with  five  more  of  sod  land,  and  another 
good  crop  was  the  result. 

I  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  method 
that  I  have  followed  it  ever  since,  and 
three  years  ago,  when  it  was  so  dry  that 
many  acres  of  seeding  were  an  utter 
failure,  mine  came  through  all  right.  I 
think  that  the  Fall-plowed  land  holds 
the  moisture  better  than  Spring-plowed, 
and  the  clover  takes  hold  of  that  fresh 
manure  so  firmly  that  it  is  a  hard  mat¬ 
ter  to  kill  it  out 

Winter  Feeding. — My  butter  custom¬ 
ers  demanded  fresh  butter  all  the  year 
’round,  so  it  became  necessary  to  have 
some  of  my  cows  come  fresh  in  the  Fall, 
and  milk  them  through  the  Winter. 
This  has  been  rather  expensive,  because 
it  took  so  much  grain  to  keep  up  the 
flow  of  milk.  The  first  two  or  three 
years  that  I  began  raising  about  10  acres 
of  corn,  I  was  obliged  nearly  to  winter 
my  cows  on  corn  fodder  for  roughage, 
and  I  found  that  some  corn  fodder  is 


good,  but  that  too  much  is  a  nuisance. 

I  tried  sowing  it  thick,  and  found  that  a 
little  better  than  well  water  (it  wouldn’t 
freeze  so  easily).  I  planted  it  thin,  and 
the  cows  couldn’t  chew  the  big  stalks. 
One  man  told  me  that  his  cows  would 
eat  his  coarse  stalks  all  up  c’ean,  and  I 
found  this  to  be  a  fact.  The  secret  was 
this  :  A  cow  craves  some  coarse  fodder, 
and  he  gave  his  just  a  few  stalks  and 
made  up  the  rest  of  their  ration  with 
grain.  They  ate  the  stalks  all  right, 
but  his  butter  cost  him  more  than  it 
would  bring,  and  this  was  not  the  kind 
of  dairying  I  was  after.  All  this  while 
I  had  been  studying  the  farm  papers, 
agricultural  bulletins,  etc  ,  and  was  try¬ 
ing  to  be  an  up-to-date  dairyman. 

The  Silo.  —  “Then  why  didn’t  you 
build  a  silo?”  you  ask.  Well,  I  am 
rather  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  was 
afraid  to.  “  Your  butter  will  be  spoiled,” 
said  one.  “  Your  cows  will  be  sick,”  said 
several  more.  So,  while  I  did  not  really 
believe  that  my  butter  would  be  spoiled 
and  my  cows  made  sick,  still  a  great 
deal  depended  on  that  butter  and  those 
cows,  and  I  kept  piling  in  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  carrying  out  the  big  stalks,  and 
drawing  home  tbe  grain.  But  a  year 
ago  last  Winter,  I  became  so  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  corn  stalks,  that  I 
bought  some  hemlock  trees  standing  in 
the  woods  at  $3.50  per  1  000  feet,  and  had 
them  sawed  into  2x6  plank,  12 feet  long. 
With  these  I  made  a  round  silo  12  feet 
in  diameter  and  24  feet  high.  I  followed 
very  nearly  the  plan  of  one  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  counting  my  own 
labor  at  $1  per  day,  the  thing  cost  me 
$65.  I  filled  this  silo  about  September 
20,  heaping  full,  and  put  on  a  board  roof 
after  it  had  settled.  After  settling  had 
stopped,  I  found  I  had  20  feet  of  ens:- 
lage,  quite  a  lot  more  than  I  could  have 
got  in  with  a  roof  on  the  silo.  The  corn 
was  cut  to  one-half  inch,  and  the  cattle 
have  eaten  it  perfectly.  I  fed  15, 1%  bushel 
each  daily  until  the  first  of  March,  when 
I  cut  them  down  to  a  half  ration,  being 
afraid  it  would  not  last  until  grass  came. 
Eut  for  the  past  two  weeks  (Since  April 
15),  I  have  gone  back  to  the  1%-bushel 
ration  again. 

Great  Improvement. — My  cows  have 
done  better  than  ever  before,  tbe  past 
Winter,  and  I  have  fed  only  about  one- 
half  as  much  grain.  The  ensilage  has 
kept  them  in  a  hearty,  thriving  condi¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  not  been  ensilage  alone. 
1  think  that,  for  the  cow  to  do  her  best 
on  the  least  grain,  one  should  feed  her 
all  the  good  clover  or  mixed  hay  she  will 
eat  in  connection  with  the  ensilage. 
Don't  build  a  silo  with  the  idea  that  you 
can  keep  your  cows  thriving  on  ensi¬ 
lage,  and  sell  all  your  hay,  for  it  can’t 
be  done  with  profit. 

Farm  products  are  low,  and  that  is 
not  all,  they  are  going  to  stay  low.  The 
man  who  goes  in  debt  this  year  with  the 
idea  that  prices  will  go  up  and  let  him 
out  next  year,  will  make  a  mistake.  We 
must  first  get  the  cow  that  will  produce 
the  most  at  the  least  cost.  Then  we  must 
manage  to  raise  as  much  as  possible  of 
her  food  on  the  farm,  so  that  we  may 
have  much  to  sell  and  little  to  buy,  and 
we  may  expect  that  our  books  will  show 
a  balance  on  the  right  side. 

Madi'on  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 


SCRAPS. 

A  prize  Hereford  bull  recently  landed  in  Bos¬ 
ton  crossed  the  ocean  three  times  before  it  was 
allowed  to  land.  It  was  shipped  first  to  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  and  as  that  is  not  a  quarantine  port, 
the  animal  was  sent  back  promptly,  and  re¬ 
shipped  to  Boston.  The  purchaser  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  three  journeys. 

Potato  Bread  for  Horses  — In  Germany,  po¬ 
tato  bread  is  being  used  as  food  for  horses, 
especially  when  the  animals  are  worked  hard  in 
cold  weather.  The  potatoes  are  slowly  stewed 
till  soft;  they  are  then  mashed  thoroughly,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  corn  meal  added.  It  is 
mixed  into  a  thick  paste,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  salt.  The  paste  is  then  divided  into  four-pound 
loaves  and  allowed  to  bake  till  thoroughly  done. 
In  the  slow  country  ovens,  it  generally  takes 
from  15  to  18  hours.  When  cold,  they  are  fed  to 
the  horses  and  cattle  doing  heavy  work,  at  the 
rate  of  four  loaves  a  day,  viz.,  one  in  the  morn¬ 


ing,  one  at  noon,  one  about  4  o’clock,  and  one  at 
night  With  the  last,  about  10  pounds  of  poor 
hay  arc  given.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method 
that  horses  can  do  much  more  work  on  the  same 
amount  of  food,  and  that  it  is  good  for  their  teeth. 

May  3,  the  New  York  City  Health  Board  issued 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  was  net  a 
quart  of  impure  milk  in  the  entire  city.  This  is 
due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors  and  to  the 
convictions  of  several  dealers  who  had  violated 
the  sanitary  code. 

Some  of  the  volunteers  doing  duty  at  Manila 
complain  that  the  Filipino  hen  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  if  considered  as  part  of  the  ration.  She 
flies  until  she  is  tired,  and  then  runs  until  her 
wings  are  rested,  and  as  the  soldiers  are  not 
allowed  to  shoot  such  stock,  the  hen  has  the  best 
of  the  situation. 

Here  they  saw  the  horns  off  the  “wild”  or 
Texas  cattle  before  they  ship  them  east.  The 
animals  pack  better,  take  up  less  room  in  the 
cars,  are  not  so  likely  to  injure  one  another,  and 
look  better  to  the  buyer.  A  Texas  steer  may 
carry  just  as  much  beef  and  tallow  as  a  mulley 
cow,  but  his  long  horns  make  him  look  leaner. 
Texas  cattle  have  a  bad  reputation,  too,  and 
when  their  horns  are  sawed  off  they  look  as  inno 
cent  and  harmless  as  a  barnyard  heifer. 

Kansas.  w.  e.  curtis. 

Mr.  S.  Hoxie,  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion,  says  that  he  read  the  statement  that  milk 
from  Holstein  cows  would  not  make  a  good 
enough  showing  of  cream  to  sell  well  in  bottles 
He  sent  to  a  farmer  who  handles  a  good  deal  of 
Holstein  milk,  and  asked  him  about  this  matter, 
receiving  the  following  reply :  “  Our  milk,  mostly 
Holstein  (grade),  was  bottled  here  and  labeled 
as  follows:  ‘Orange  County  Milk,  Bottled  on 
the  Farm  ’  (giving  name  of  producer).  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  consumer  in  New 
York  City  believes  that  all  Orange  County  milk 
is  Jersey  milk.  Our  station  has  been  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  shipping  a  quantity  of  cream  every  day. 
The  men  in  charge  were  under  the  impression 
that  Holstein  milk  was  of  poorer  quality  than 
that  received  from  other  cows,  and  did  not  use  it 
from  which  to  separate  cream.  But  on  buying  a 
Babcock  tester  and  testing  it,  they  found  that  my 
milk  was  the  richest  of  any  received  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  since  then  it  has  been  used  for  cream¬ 
ing.”  _ 


1  have  been  using  Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  the  past 
THIRTY  YEARS.  During  that  time  I  have  cured 
myself  as  well  as  the  members  of  my  family,  of  some 
very  severe  Colds.  I  consider  it  the  very  best  and 
safest  remedy  made  for  the  relief  of  all  pulmonary 
troubles.— P.  M.  GREEN,  Culbertson,  Nebraska, 
October  17, 1895. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—Adv 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  t. 


Trade 

Mark 


LUMPJAW] 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured.  < 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  care,  no  ( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  . 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
readers  of  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 


NO  MORE  WAITING  A  device  feeds  anything 

any  time  desired;  fitted  to  any  stable;  takes  no  room; 
set  in  less  time  than  the  old  way  of  feeding. 

C.  E.  BROWN, Sole  Manufacturer,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cents  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“I  have  used  several  so-called  •  Cattle  Comforts. ' 
none  equal  to  'SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W. Comfort,  Falls- 
i  ngton,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 
Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fainnount  Ave.,  PHILA,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  wholt 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINFCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  ;  three  13 
mos,,  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo  ,  one 
6  mos.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
7  Heifers,  IB  Bulls.  8.  K.  NIVIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Order  all  ages  and  both  sexes  swine.  Bull  Calves. 
Choicest  selection?  to  EXPAND  your  herds.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  N.J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords.Shropshircs, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pipe— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrleburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Clio’ce 
Spring  Pigs.  8  week  old,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  &  service 
boars.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  A  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshire  Pigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars,  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICK,  Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


Newton’s  f  AW  TT 1' 
Improved  '-''-J  *  *  AlXi 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  F ret 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


25  gallon  packet,  50  cents;  100  gallon,  82.  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 


KILFLY.  1 

More  Milk,  More  Money,  More  Comfort  | 
for  Cows  and  Milkmen. 

* 

1 
* 
* 
* 


Pour  JWtirrd  amount 
ito  ihr  reservoir  of  toe 
Ki  rcTRic  Sprayer,  ac- 
ordimr  >o  the  number 
4  cowi  to  be  treated. 
Woik  the  plttun  rod, 

when  the  Ki.lctkic  will 

brow  a  hoe  aprav  It 
equlfe*  only  a  few  mo 
xientA  to  eprav  a  herd 
,l  thirty  to  fifty  cows 
When  first  surfing  its 
use  It  Is  desirable  to 
•  pray  the  rows  once  a 
day. and  It  rtiesare  very 
*ev»re,  twice-  morning 
an«1  mght.  Thereafter 
••v  every  other  day 
Kilfiy  is  also  used  on 
none*. 


A  Liquid  Mixture  of  Untold  Value. 

Applied  with  Childs’  Electric  Sprayer. 

Protects  cows  from  the  torture  of  flies,  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  milk.  Absolutely  harmless  to  man  or  beast. 
Put  up  in  one  gallon  cans. 

Once  Tried,  Always  Used. 

|  ELECTRIC  SPRAYER  Patented  January  25, 1898. 

Convenient  and  Practical  in  Every  Particular. 

1ft  Throws  a  very  fine  spray  of  any  of  the  liquids  and  mixtures  usually 
used  for  destroying  insects 


hugs,  etc.,  and  for  keeping  cattle  free  from  flies 
during  the  summer  weather.  Can  he  thoroughly  cleaned  after  using  a  poisonous  mixture, 
which  is  conveniently  done  by  removing  the  cover.  Especially  recommended  for  spraying  potato  vines 
with  Paris  green,  also  all  kinds  of  plants,  hushes,  vines,  trees,  and  interior  of  henneries,  with  any  desired 
formula.  Sample  Lot— One  gallon  can  KILFLY  and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine)  charges  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  $2.00.  Special  prices  for  quantity. 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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CURING  A  KICKING  COW. 

Mr.  O.  E.  French,  on  page  31,  gave  his 
way  of  training  a  heifer  ;  it  is  good,  hut 
it  often  leaves  one  with  a  cow  that  must 
he  tied  to  be  milked.  Away  back  in  the 
60's,  I  saw  a  heifer  trained  by  a  man  in 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y. ,  by  a  method  that, 
for  ease  and  thorough  effectiveness,  I 
have  never  found  excelled,  after  25  years 
of  practice. 

She  was  a  pretty  bad  one,  with  a  great 
udder,  pretty  tender,  some  cake  in  it, 
had  been  traded  the  second  time  within 
a  week  for  her  ability  to  “do  up”  a 
milker  and  a  pail.  This  man  took  her 
home,  put  her  in  the  stanchions,  took 
his  pail  and  a  one-legged  stool  in  his 
right  hand,  and  with  his  left,  petted  the 
heifer,  rubbed  the  udder  gently,  carried 
his  left  hand  down  and  back  of  the 
udder  and  grasped  the  left  leg  by  the 
main  cord  just  above  the  knee.  He  sat 
down  on  his  stool,  put  his  pail  between 
his  knees,  and  began  milking  with  the 
right  hand.  When  she  tried  to  stop  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  putting  that  right  foot  into 
the  pail,  he  raised  his  arm,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  right  foot  by  it.  If 
it  was  the  left  leg  that  was  too  light,  he 
held  it  so  easily  that  it  could  do  no 
harm.  If  she  got  badly  roiled,  and  would 
do  it  and  wouldn’t  be  denied,  he  rested 
his  head  against  her  flank,  set  his  pail 
out  of  the  way,  and  pulled  that  left  leg 
rather  hard,  pushed-  some  with  his  head, 
and  she  was  lying  down.  I  think  she 
began  to  comprehend  that  she  had  met 
a  master.  With  a  good  deal  of  sooing 
and  some  petting,  she  got  up,  and  was 
milked  without  further  trouble. 

This  lesson  may  have  to  be  repeated, 
but  strength  and  quietness  never  fail, 
and  a  good  milker  soon  learns  that  he 
can  milk  with  that  left  hand.  When  he 
feels  her  muscles  contracting  for  another 
effort,  he  gets  there  with  his  left,  and  stops 
it.  I  have  been  a  breeder  and  a  milker 
for  a  good  many  years  (though  I  never 
milked  40  cows  at  a  time),  and  I  have 
never  found  the  heifer  that  did  not  come 
down  easily,  and  I  never  had  a  kicker. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  r  d.  button. 


DAIRY  AMD  FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Bad  Smells  in  Butter. 

What  will  take  the  garlic  taste  out  of  butter  ? 

Port  Republic,  Va.  j.  i.  a. 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  that  will  take 
the  taste  out  of  the  butter  when  it  once 
gets  in.  The  only  thing  is  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  milk  and  cream.  Aerating 
the  milk,  or  driving  pure  air  through  it 
will  often  get  rid  of  garlic  and  other  bad 
odors,  but  after  the  butter  is  once  made, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it.  So- 
called  process  or  deviled  butter  con¬ 
tains  all  manner  of  bad  smells,  and  is 
purified  or  made  over  by  melting,  thus 
driving  the  odors  away,  and  then  chill¬ 
ing  it  suddenly  by  dropping  it  upon  ice. 
This  gets  the  bad  smells  out  of  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  is  about  the  only  way  that  it 
can  be  done.  The  truth  is  that  butter 
has  a  closer  affinity  for  bad  smells  than 
most  other  substances,  and  will  absorb 
them  whenever  it  gets  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Bad  Flavor  in  Butter. 

We  have  been  troubled  lately  with  our  butter 
souring,  and  it  has  had  at  times  a  cheesy  smell 
and  flavor.  The  cows  are  fed  on  Timothy  hay, 
corn  meal  and  bran.  The  milk  i9  separated  im¬ 
mediately  after  milking,  the  cream  being  cooled 
by  setting  in  water  at  40  degrees,  after  which  it 
is  poured  into  the  cream  from  previous  separa¬ 
tion,  and  set  away  to  ripen.  After  ripening,  it  is 
churned  in  a  Fenner  octagonal  churn,  salted, 
worked  and  packed.  The  bad  flavor  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  very  noticeable  when  it  is  first  made,  but 
develops  rapidly,  and  the  butter  is  soon  spoiled. 
What  is  the  trouble  ?  j.  a.  d. 

McKean  County,  Pa. 

Ans. — This  is  one  of  these  questions  to 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an 
exact  answer  without  being  on  the 
ground,  and  making  a  study  of  the  dairy 
in  all  its  conditions.  Among  the  causes 
which  might  produce  the  effects  named, 
may  be  mentioned  :  1,  unclean  stables 
and  cows  ;  2,  unclean  work-room ;  3,  un¬ 
clean  utensils  ;  4,  improper  care  of  cream 
from  time  of  separation  to  time  of  ripen¬ 


ing  ;  5,  over-ripening  ;  6,  incomplete  re¬ 
moval  of  buttermilk.  The  feed  of  the 
cows  is  the  last,  and  most  unlikely  place 
to  find  the  cause,  while  ordinarily,  it  is 
the  first  place  to  lay  the  blame  for  bad 
milk  and  butter. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  method  of  ripening, 
or  in  the  introduction  of  bad  flavors,  as 
a  result  of  uncleanliness.  Any  of  the 
causes  mentioned  above  under  1,  2  and  3 
would  be  greatly  accentuated  in  case  the 
ripening  were  not  properly  looked  after, 
and  even  though  it  were,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  good  quality  of  butter 
with  those  causes  unremoved.  J.  A.  D. 
does  not  say  that  he  cools  his  cream  to 
40  degrees,  neither  does  he  state  how 
long  the  cream  is  allowed  to  ripen. 

As  soon  as  separated,  the  cream  should 
be  cooled  to  40  or  45  degrees  and  kept 
there  until  it  is  time  to  begin  the  ripen¬ 
ing  process.  This  cream  may  be  mixed 
with  cream  from  previous  separations,  if 
the  latter  is  equally  cool.  At  this  tem¬ 
perature,  most  of  the  undesirable  fer¬ 
mentations,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  lactic  acid,  is  stopped.  Then  about 
24  hours  before  churning  time,  warm  this 
cream  to  nearly  70  degrees,  and  hold  it 
at  that  temperature  until  enough  lactic 
acid  has  developed  to  thicken  it  some¬ 
what,  and  give  it  a  glistening,  velvety 
appearance.  Then  cool  gradually  to 
churning  temperature,  about  55  degrees, 
and  churn  immediately.  During  the 
Summer,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
warm  to  70  degrees,  and  a  shorter  time 
than  24  hours  may  be  found  sufficient  to 
bring  about  this  change.  But  by  no 
means  allow  the  ripening  to  go  on  too 
long.  When  cream  is  overripened,  strong 
flavors  are  developed,  and  the  casein  is 
so  firmly  coagulated  as  to  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  butter  during  churning  in 
the  form  of  fine  white  specks.  This  case¬ 
in  sets  up  fermentations  in  a  short  time, 
causing  disagreeable  flavors  in  the  butter. 

It  would  seem  from  the  description  of 
the  trouble  that  it  could  be  traced  to  the 
treatment  of  the  cream,  where  the  bad 
flavor  is  begun,  but  develops  too  slowly 
to  be  noticed  at  churning,  and  reaches 
its  worst  stage  after  the  butter  is  packed. 
If  these  suggestions  as  to  care  of  the 
milk  and  cream  do  not  prove  of  benefit, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  Pasteurize  the 
cream,  and  use  a  pure  culture  starter. 

L.  A. 

Ensilage  from  Clover  or  Beans. 

The  claim  is  made  that  Soy  beans,  one-third, 
and  corn,  two-thirds,  put  in  silo,  make  a  perfect 
balanced  ration  for  cows.  Is  it  correct  and  prac¬ 
ticable?  Would  the  beans,  Henderson’s  Early, 
mature  as  far  north  as  this  ?  c.  L.  g. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Ans. — This  scheme  is  usually  advo¬ 
cated  by  people  who  know  little  about 
it.  The  theory  is  that  a  mixture  of  beans 
and  cow  peas  or  clover  put  in  the  silo 
with  the  corn,  will  make  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  Such  ensilage,  however,  rarely 
keeps  well.  In  most  cases,  the  beans  or 
clover  ferment  rapidly,  and  spoil  the 
whole  mass.  Most  experiments  in  mak¬ 
ing  ensilage  with  other  crops  than  corn 
have  failed,  though  chemists  are  not 
prepared  to  tell  us  just  why  this  failure 
should  take  place.  Dr.  G.  C.  Caldwell, 
of  Cornell  University,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons  why  clover  should  not  keep 
in  the  silo.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  those 
who  try  this  mixture  will  be  disappoint¬ 
ed.  Our  advice  is  to  use  corn  for  the 
silo,  and  to  make  dry  fodder  out  of  the 
clover,  beans  or  peas  : 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  give  an  en¬ 
tirely  reliable  answer  to  your  question. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  some  difference, 
or  differences,  between  clover  on  the 
one  hand,  and  corn  or  the  grasses  on  the 
other,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  The  one  most  prominent  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  clover  contains  a  larger  per 
cent  of  albuminoids  or  proteids  than 
does  corn  or  grass,  and  the  more  pro¬ 
teids,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  fer¬ 
ment  or  putrefy.  Meat  or  any  animal 
matter  is  much  more  difficult  to  keep 
than  the  cereal  foods,  and  mainly  because 
it  is  so  very  much  richer  in  proteids.  It 


is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  clover 
ferments  more  easily  than  corn,  and  will 
not  keep  sweet  in  the  silo  because  of  the 
proteids  in  it  in  larger  quantity.  It  may, 
also,  in  its  fresh  condition,  contain  more 
moisture  than  corn  or  grass  does,  but  of 
this  there  is  no  proof,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Clover  may  carry  certain  bacteria  which 
corn  does  not,  and  which  favor  fermenta¬ 
tion,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  Salt 
might  check  the  fermentation  ;  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  do  so  than  charcoal.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  the  use  of  the  silo 
in  Europe,  it  was  the  practice  to  put 
straw  in  the  silo  in  layers  between  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  fodder,  and  the  cattle  ate  the 
straw  as  well  as  the  grass  or  corn.  This 
straw  was  added  because  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  preventing  fermentation,  or 
rather,  in  preventing  it  from  going  too 
far.  This  might  be  tried  with  clover. 


The  New  York  Produce  Review  says  that  in¬ 
telligent  packers  have  come  to  regard  parchment 
paper  lining  for  butter  tubs  as  very  necessary. 
It  says  that,  if  we  are  to  share  in  foreign  trade, 
American  butter  tubs  must  be  lined  with  the 
best  quality  of  parchment  paper.  All  the  colo¬ 
nial  butter  coming  into  the  English  market  is 
in  paper-lined  packages.  It  says  the  cheap,  thin 
paper  that  has  been  thrown  upon  the  market 
must  not  be  used.  Cheap  paper  is  as  poor  econ¬ 
omy  as  cheap  salt  or  cheap  tubs.  The  tubs  must, 
also,  be  steamed  and  thoroughly  soaked.  It  is, 
also,  important  to  soak  the  paper  in  strong 
brine,  as  this  will  strengthen  the  paper,  exclude 
air,  and  help  to  keep  the  butter  moist. 


Cheap  vs.  Cheap. 

There  are  two  kinds 
of  cheap.  One  means 
good  value  for  the  money 
paid.  The  other  means 
nasty  cheap  ;  that  is,  low 
first  cost,  regardless  of 
quality.  We  make  cheap 
farm  separators  ;  that  is, 
big  value  for  the  money. 

A  Sharpies  Farm 
Separator  is  365  days 
per  year,  and  a  ten-years- 
witbout-repair  separator. 

Serd  for  Catalogue 
No.  25. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF6.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

Used  in  the  Best  Butter. 


W.,  R.  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter 
Color  the  Standard. 


Branches: 
Toledo,  O. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHAItPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


USED  AND  INDORSED  BY  PRIZE¬ 
WINNERS  EVERYWHERE. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  Buttermakers  held 
at  Sioux  Falls  in  January,  576  out  of  the  600  tubs  of 
butter  exhibited,  were  colored  with  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 

This  is  the  standard  color.  Commission  merchants 
everywhere  recommend  its  use,  and  exporters  will 
not  buy  butter  that  Is  not  colored  with  it.  Although 
by  far  the  best  color  on  the  market,  It  is  mare  eco¬ 
nomical  than  any  other,  for  it  is  prepared  in  such 
concentrated  form  that  a  bottle  of  it  will  color  more 
butter  than  the  same  amount  of  any  other  make. 

If  you  are  not  using  this  color,  send  4  cents 
for  postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wei.ls,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


[Fancy  BiiftiR 

the  kind  that  id  ways  sells  - 

for  25c.  a  pound,  or  more, 

Is  always  made  with  a 
separator.  That  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  $100 
machine.  The 

ELECTRIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

oidy  costs  a  few  dollars 
but  it  separates  milk  and 
cream  as  effectual ly  as 
the  more  expensive  mach¬ 
ine.  Beats  milk  pans  and 
creameries  easily.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  to  op- 
erate;  saves  time,  labor, 
j  skimmingand  makes  bet- 
t  ter,  sweeter  butter.  Sizes 
I  from  1  to  15  cows.  Prices, 

*  Circulars,  etc.,  FREE.  _ 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  Box  309,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


The  U.S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

is  noted  for  its 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Never  Been  Out  of  Running  Order  in  3  Years. 

Gerry,  N.  Y.,  April  i4th,  1809. 

,  I  bought  a  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  in  the  spring  of 
]q6,  have  made  as  much  as  5,000  lbs.  of  butter  per  year,  separat¬ 
ing  as  high  as  800  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  during  all  this  time 
it  has  never  been  out  of  running  order.  I  have  expended  for 
repairs  the  amount  of  50  cents  for  rubber  rings.  I  used  one 
ring  over  a  year.  I  have  tested  the  skim-milk  from  time  to 
time  without  detecting  scarcely  a  trace  of  butter  fat 

E.  S.  OSTRANDER. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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ALPHA 


LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

Save  $10.- 
Per  Cow 


Send  for  new  1899  catalogue . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


Cener.-l  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The  Hen. 


WHEN  TO  SELECT  BREEDING  EGGS 

WHEN  THE  HENS  ABE  BUSY  ! 

When  Are  Eggs  Surest? 

Our  observation  this  year  would  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  best  results  are  not  to  be  obtained 
from  eggs  secured  while  the  henB  are  laying 
heavily.  Our  best  hens  this  year  are  making 
quite  a  remarkable  record,  but  we  do  not  And 
that  the  eggs  are  as  fertile  or  that  the  chicks 
are  as  strong  and  hardy,  as  earlier  when  the 
hens  were  not  laying  so  well,  or  from  pens  where 
the  hens  are  not  making  so  good  a  record.  Have 
you  observed  this  same  matter?  Do  you  find  that 
you  can  obtain  the  best  young  stock  from  eggs 
of  very  heavy  layers  ?  Is  it  best  to  take  eggs  for 
setting  when  the  hen  is  not  doing  her  best  ? 

A  “ Babcock  Test”  for  Hens 

The  matter  of  fertility  of  eggs  depends 
upon  so  many  conditions  that  to  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  would  be  difficult. 
It  should  always  be  kept  in  view  that  no 
two  flocks  are  alike,  and  that  each  flock 
is  composed  of  many  individuals,  all  dif¬ 
fering  in  characteristics,  the  same  as 
humans.  One  of  the  causes  of  infertility 
of  eggs  is  the  fat  condition  of  hens. 
When  the  hens  are  producing  eggs,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  become 
fat,  as  the  eggs  must  be  manufactured 
from  the  food ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that,  when  hens  are  laying,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  carbonaceous  food,  they 
in  time  reach  a  point  when  the  number 
of  eggs  is  reduced.  The  male,  a  non¬ 
producer,  becomes  fat  and  impotent,  al¬ 
though  the  hens  may  be  in  fair  condition. 
It  has  been  claimed  that,  when  hens  lay 
large  numbers  of  eggs,  there  is  a  lack  of 
vitality  in  the  chicks,  due  to  excessive 
drain  on  the  system,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  such  claim. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  failures  to 
hatch  are  caused  by  heavy  feeding  of 
grain.  I  have  a  flock  of  Langshans  that 
have  been  laying  regularly  since  last 
November,  and  they  have  kept  above  the 
average,  yet  the  eggs  have  given  excel¬ 
lent  results  in  chicks.  My  neighbor,  who 
has  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  has  been 
equally  successful  with  both  eggs  and 
chicks.  I  have  had  difficulty  in  having 
my  Langshans  sit,  and  I  attribute  my 
results  in  keeping  them  at  egg  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  they  are  compelled 
to  work  and  exercise  for  nearly  all  the 
food  they  receive,  being  fed  a  varied 
meal  at  night,  a  gill  of  millet  seed  only 
to  a  dozen  hens  in  the  morning  (the  seed 
scattered)  and  nothing  at  noon,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  prevent  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  overfat. 

A  point  I  wish  to  impress  on  all  in¬ 
terested  in  poultry  is  that,  if  they  will 
weigh  several  of  the  hens  once  a  week, 
and  notice  whether  they  increase  or  lose 
in  weight,  the  matter  of  feeding  too 
much  or  too  little  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  the  “  Babcock 
tester  ”  in  that  respect,  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Eggs  From  Best  Layers. 

I  think  the  very  best  months  in  the 
year  for  hatching  breeding  stock  for 
Winter  layers,  are  April  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  class,  and  May  for  the  non-sitting 
varieties.  I  have  never  noticed  any  loss 
of  fertility  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
unless  possibly  when  the  hens  have  been 
laying  well  all  Winter.  I  have  noticed 
that  the  fertility  is  lower  and  chicks 
weaker  late  in  the  season,  after  the  hens 
have  been  laying  a  long  time,  and  have 
also  noticed  that  these  late-hatched 
chicks,  as  a  rule,  are  much  more  difficult 
to  raise,  and  are  much  more  subject  to 
roup  or  similar  diseases  in  the  Fall.  I 
believe  the  best  way  to  improve  our  lay¬ 
ers  would  be  to  use  nests  by  means  of 
which  we  could  know  which  hen  laid 
each  egg,  and  use  eggs  for  hatching  only 
from  the  very  best  layers.  This,  of 
course,  could  require  a  lot  of  extra 
work,  and  the  records  would  need  be 
carefully  kept ;  but  I  think  it  would  pay 
for  the  time,  as  there  are,  of  course, 
many  poor  layers  in  all  flocks,  and  some 
that  are  practically  worthless.  In  this 
way,  we  would  hatch  from  only  the  best. 


No  one  would  think  of  raising  a  calf 
from  a  cow  that  would  not  pay  her 
board,  and  it  would  be  the  same  way 
with  hens,  if  we  only  knew  which  they 
were.  j.  e.  stevenson. 

New  Jersey. 

Mapes  on  an  Egg. 

If  your  eggs  are  lacking  in  fertility 
and  vigor,  I  judge  that  the  reason  will 
be  found  elsewhere  than  because  the 
hens  are  laying  well.  Can  any  one  tell 
us  at  what  stage  of  development  the  egg 
is  fertilized  ?  Is  it  before  or  after  the 
white  begins  to  form  ?  It  would  seem 
that,  after  it  is  fertilized,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  egg  to  be  finished  and 
laid,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  preg¬ 
nant  animal  must  give  birth  to  her 
young.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  hen  ever 
yet  laid  an  egg  until  a  group  of  eggs 
from  the  ovaries  have  been  partially 
developed.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  this 
following  group  of  partially-developed 
eggs  is  reabsorbed  in  the  circulation, 
when  the  hen  quits  laying. 

I  took  a  very  fat  hen  about  March  15, 
which  had  laid  uninterruptedly  since 
March  1,  and  was  still  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  and  placed  her  on  a  diet  of 
pure  water  and  nothing  else  for  10  days. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  she 
had  a  group  of  eggs  in  different  Btages 
of  development  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment.  She  laid  only  one  egg  after 
the  beginning  of  the  test.  After  10 
days,  she  was  still  a  good  fat  hen,  al¬ 
though  she  had  lost  just  one  pound  in 
weight.  She  was  then  killed  and  ex¬ 
amined,  but  no  eggs  larger  than  a  pea 
were  found.  She  had,  evidently,  used 
that  group  of  partially-developed  eggs 
to  sustain  life  before  she  drew  on  the 
fat  and  flesh  of  her  body.  In  a  normal 
condition  of  health,  environment  and 
nourishment,  one  of  this  group  of  eggs 
is  completed  and  ejected  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  of  daylight,  the  length  of  inter¬ 
vals  depending  partially  upon  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  hen.  I  fail  to  see  how 
any  interference  with  the  regular  and 
normal  development  of  this  group  of 
eggs  could  cause  a  better  fertilization. 
Besides,  my  experience  leads  me  to  ex¬ 
pect  fertile  eggs  at  the  season  when  the 
hens  are  laying  best.  o.  w.  mapes. 

New  York. 

Best  When  Laying  Well. 

I  have  always  found  the  fertility  best 
and  chicks  strongest  when  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing  well  (I  do  not  mean  forcing  them) 
under  natural  conditions  ;  namely,  when 
properly  fed,  with  plenty  of  exercise, 
which  can  be  given  now  by  plowing  or 
spading  a  portion  of  their  yards.  I  have 
a  letter  before  me  from  a  customer  who 
reports  15  chicks  from  15  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  eggs,  and  this  after  going  quite  a 
long  journey  and  being  handled  by  two 
express  companies  in  transit. 

New  Jersey.  d  a.  mount 


SALT  FOR  POULTRY. 

We  always  use  salt  in  the  soft  feed  or 
mash  we  give  our  poultry.  We  use  salt 
because  we  think  it  makes  the  food  more 
palatable,  and  according  to  theory,  it 
aids  digestion.  There  are  few  of  us 
who  would  care  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  salt  in  our  food,  and  I  think  it 
just  as  important  in  the  food  for  fowls 
as  for  the  table. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  salt  will  kill  any 
kind  of  an  animal  if  taken  in  too  large 
quantities,  and  this  is  why  we  hear  of 
fowls  being  killed  with  salt ;  either  too 
much  is  given  them  in  their  food,  or  they 
are  kept  without  it  entirely  until  they 
accidentally  come  across  a  quantity  that 
has  been  thrown  out  or  left  where  they 
can  reach  it,  and  they  eat  too  much.  I 
am  sure  this  will  never  occur  when  they 
have  salt  regularly  in  their  food,  as  I 
have  frequently  thrown  it  out  where  the 
fowls  were  feeding,  with  no  bad  results. 
If  kept  where  they  can  reach  it  at  all 
times,  they  will  eat  no  more  than  is  good 
for  them.  We  use  a  large  handful  to 
each  half  bushel  of  soft  feed. 


Pigeons  require  a  great  deal  of  salt, 
and  if  kept  where  they  can  reach  it  at  all 
times,  they  will  never  eat  too  much  ; 
but  I  have  seen  it  kill  several  birds 
within  a  very  short  time  when  it  was 
thrown  in  the  aviary,  after  the  birds 
had  been  without  it  for  a  time.  This, 
of  course,  refers  to  birds  in  confinement, 
as  when  pigeons  have  their  liberty  they 
will  find  salt  somewhere,  even  though 
they  are  compelled  to  go  miles  in  search 
of  it.  This  fact  alone  should  convince 
us  that  birds  require  salt,  as  well  as 
animals.  J.  e  stevenson. 


SCRAPS. 

ToJ.  I.  H.,  page  269  R.  N.-Y.:  To  cure  cattle 
with  foot-rot,  dissolve  blue  vitriol  in  warm 
water,  add  a  little  carbolic  acid;  swab  the  foot 
once  or  twice  a  day.  This  was  used  on  a  cow 
that  was  so  bad  that  she  was  down  for  three 
days.  c.  f.  cattron. 

New  York  has  now  a  law  against  the  sale  of 
process  or  renovated  butter.  We  are  sorry  our 
legislators  did  not  do  their  duty  and  call  this 
stuff  by  its  right  name  of  “  deviled  ”  butter;  but 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  Agricultural 
Commissioner  Wieting  has  notified  dealers  that, 
under  the  law,  this  process  butter  must  be 
branded,  and  he  is  prepared  to  open  up  a  war¬ 
fare  against  it. 

Some  Sheep  Notes.— I  bought  lambs  of  a  young 
man,  and  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  a  Jersey 
calf  sucking  the  sheep  to  keep  the  udders  from 
hurting.  I  told  him  I  had  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing,  but  he  had  a  small  Jersey,  and  as  soon 
as  the  man  caught  a  sheep,  the  calf  would  milk 
the  sheep  in  a  hurry.  Quite  an  idea,  and  good 
for  both  sheep  and  calf.  But  would  it  be  a 
“  hybred  ”  or  a  low-fed  ?  The  feed  certainly  was 
low  enough. 

We  killed  a  nice  fat  sheep  yesterday,  and  the 
intestines  had  quite  an  enlargement,  and  were 
full  of  stone  and  sand  like  a  fowl’s  crop.  One  of 
the  good  effects  of  feeding  poor  beans.  Poor 
sheep,  if  she  had  only  been  a  person,  she  could 
have  had  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  and  have 
had  her  name  in  print.  clark  allis. 

Any  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  notice  how 
fond  hens  are  of  Crimson  clover,  will  understand 
what  an  advantage  it  must  be  to  have  an  early 
range  of  this  food.  In  Delaware  and  southern 
Maryland,  where  Crimson  clover  makes  an  early 
start,  eggs  may  be  produced  wonderfully  cheap. 
The  hens  range  on  the  Crimson  clover,  and  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  nitrogenous  food  they  need  from  this 
plant.  A  light  feeding  of  corn  will  give  them  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration,  and  they  shell  out  the 
eggs  at  a  wonderful  rate.  If  animal  food  is  de¬ 
sired,  crabs  and  fish  or  clams  from  the  ocean  or 
bay  can  be  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate.  On  the 
whole,  we  do  not  know  of  a  section  of  country 
where  eggs  should  be  produced  cheaper  than 
along  the  lower  part  of  this  peninsula. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, 

♦  Fencing,  Peed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for 
£  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


SilverCreek  Poultry  Ranch, 

LOCKPORT,  ill. 


Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  Selected  breeders  at 

$1  each.  Eggs  for  hatching,  15  for  $1;  100  for  $4; 
1,000  for  *30. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  100  for  10. 
Limestone  Grit,  100  pounds,  50  cents.  Stamp  for  reply. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BREEDING  HENS 

for  Sale.  *2  and  *2.50  each.  Write  wants. 
RALPH  WOODWARD,  -  -  -  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


30  B.  P.  R.  Hens,  830;  18  B.  Leghorns, 
*15;  few  W.  P.  R.  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  50c.  per 
13.  Stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELL1NGS,  Dover,  Del. 


None  Better. — Webb’s  Mammoth  Light 

Brahmas  and  White  Wyandottes,  bred  for  Eggs  as 
well  as  fancy  points.  Eggs.  *1.50  for  15. 

II.  8.  WEBB,  Hubbard’s  Hill.  Stamford,  Conn. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  a  Specialty. 

Eggs.  *1  for  15.  JOS.  P.  PALMER,  Geiger’s  Mills,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


Best  Farm  Breeds. — Buff  Rocks,  Buff 

Leghorns,  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  now. 
SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  Klkhorn,  Wis. 


THE  UCPROVKD 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE- 
OEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  nests  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner — 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  It  on.  It  will  not  injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  else  lOe 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTRY 
BOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Bor  nor  Appomang,  K.  L 


A  Watch  for  a 
Dollar. 


Sooner  or  later  ev¬ 
ery  woman  must  duel 
with  Death.  Nature 
has  provided  her  with 

a  «et  of  extremely  sensitive  organs  upon 
the  condition  of  which  the  health  of  her 
whole  body  depends.  She  must  keep  these 

distinctly 
feminine  or¬ 
gans  fully 
protected  by 
the  armor  of 
health.  That 
is  her  best  de¬ 
fense  against 
Death  at  the 
time  that 
Death  comes 
closest  to  her 
—  the  time 
when  she 
becomes  a 
mother. 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  is  designed  for  the 
one  purpose  of  curing  all  diseases,  or  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  feminine  system,  except  can¬ 
cer.  It  stops  debilitating  drains,  soothes 
inflammation,  promotes  regularity  of  the 
monthly  function  and  puts  the  whole  fe¬ 
male  organism  into  a  state  of  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  health. 

Taken  during  the  period  of  gestation  it 
robs  childbirth  of  its  pain  and  danger. 

Over  250,000  grateful  women  have  written 
of  the  wonderful  help  of  the  “  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.”  Among  others  Mrs.  Cordelia 
Henson,  of  Coalton,  Boyd  Co.,  Ky.,  writes  : 

“  In  October  1889  I  gave  birth  to  a  baby  and 
the  treatment  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  mid¬ 
wife  left  me  with  prolapaus.  I  had  no  health  to 
speak  of  for  three  years.  I  had  another  baby 
which  was  the  third  child.  My  health  began  to 
fail  and  I  then  had  three  miscarriages  and  found 
myself  completely  worn  out.  I  had  so  many 
pains  and  aches  my  life  was  a  burden  to  me 
and  also  to  all  the  family,  for  I  was  nervous  and 
cross  and  I  could  not  sleep.  Had  four  doctors. 
They  said  I  had  liver,  lung  and  uterine 
trouble.  I  was  in  bed  for  months  and  when  I 
did  get  up,  I  was  a  sight  to  behold.  I  looked 
like  a  corpse  walking  about.  I  commenced  tak¬ 
ing  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  and  in  a 
few  weeks  I  became  a  well  woman.  Before  I 
began  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  medicine  I  suf¬ 
fered  all  a  woman  could  suffer  at  my  monthly 
periods,  but  now  I  have  no  pain.  The  dark 
circles  around  my  eyes  are  gone  and  I  feel  better 
in  everr  way.  My  cheeks  are  red  and  my  face  is 
white;  Defer*  my  face  was  as  yellow  as  saffron.” 


During  the  montb  of  May  for  the  last 
two  years,  we  furnished  our  old  sub¬ 
scribers  a  Watch  for  81.  It  is  giving  so 
much  for  a  little  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  do  it  continuously,  but  to  keep 
up  the  record  for  new  subscriptions  for 
the  month,  we  will  repeat  the  offer  for 
May  this  year.  The  Watch  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted,  solid  nickel  case  and  movement, 
jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Any  time 
during  the  month  of  May,  you  may  send 
us  one  new  subscription  and  82,  and  15 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  registering 


Watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Watch 
by  return  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year 
to  the  new  subscriber.  Of  course,  you 
get  the  dollar  for  the  new  subscription, 
so  the  Watch  will  cost  you  only  81,  be¬ 
sides  the  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we  will  return  you  all  the  money.  The 
Watches  are  actually  worth  85  at  retail. 

Remember  this  is  only  for  the  month 
of  May.  Last  year,  we  were  obliged  to 
return  several  orders  in  June.  If  you 
want  the  watch  on  these  terms,  send 
during  May — the  earlier  the  better. 

The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb,  New  York. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWEB8  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 


Intestinal  Worms  and  Kidney  Trouble  in  a 
Horse. 

1.  What  is  a  remedy  for  worms  in  horses?  2. 
What  will  cure  kidney  trouble  in  horses  ? 

Michigan.  e  J.  m. 

1  See  answer  to  G  W.  R.  2  There 
are  several  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs 
that  might  be  classed  under  the  general 
name  of  kidney  trouble,  that  require 
entirely  different  treatment.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  kno  v  the  history  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  case,  in  order  to  form  an 
op’nion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble, 
before  treatment  can  be  advised.  If  you 
will  write  again  giving  fully  the  history 
and  symptoms  we  can  advise  treatment 
Difficult  Breathing  and  Cough  in  a  Cow. 

One  of  my  cows  breathes  so  hard  at  times  that 
I  can  hear  her  while  standing  several  feet  from 
her.  and  at  times  has  a  slight  cough,  neither  of 
which  seems  to  affect  her  in  the  least,  as  she  is 
in  extra-fine  condition.  What  can  I  do  for  her  ? 

c.  b. 

The  difficult  breathing  may  be  due  to 
an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  th-oat  or 
bronchial  glands  ;  to  a  tumor  or  other 
growth  ;  or  to  a  tubercular  gland  or  de¬ 
posits.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  personal  examination  to  ascertain  the 
cause  before  satisfactory  treatment  could 
be  prescribed.  Owing  to  the  strong  sus¬ 
picion  that  it  may  be  tuberculosis,  I 
would  advise  having  the  cow  examined 
at  once  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

Constipation  in  Young  Lambs. 

What  ails  my  lambs,  and  what  can  I  do  for 
them?  They  commenced  by  going  a  little  stiff, 
and  keep  getting  worse,  until  they  are  unable  to 
get  up  at  all.  Their  appetites  seem  good,  and 
they  are  always  hungry.  The  sheep  are  in  good 
condition,  and  receive  each  day  all  the  good 
clover  hay  they  will  eat  with  about  a  bushel  of 
corn  and  oats  ground  together,  with  a  little  oil 
meal  to  a  flock  of  about  80  ewes  The  lambs  are 
also  fat,  and  from  one  to  three  weeks  old. 

New  York.  ,r.  a  h. 

A  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  to  which 
add  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  Jamaica 
ginger,  should  be  given  to  each  lamb. 
Then  give  rectal  injections  of  blood- 
warm  Castile  soapsuds,  using  a  half¬ 
ounce  or  ounce  of  hard  rubber  infants’ 
syringe,  and  slowly  inject  two  or  three 
ounces.  Repeat  the  in  j  eetions  every  hour 
or  two  until  the  lambs  are  relieved.  The 
dose  of  oil  may  be  repeated  after  24 
hours  if  necessary.  If  any  of  the  lambs 
are  not  getting  enough  milk,  injections 
of  warm  milk,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
molasses  to  each  injection,  may  be  given 
instead  of  the  soapsuds. 

Intestinal  Worms  in  Horses. 

What  shall  I  give  a  seven-year-old  horse  and 
nine-year-old  mare  (mare  is  in  foal)  for  worms 
that  Inhabit  the  large  intestines  ?  o.  w.  k, 

Ohio. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
liable,  general  vermicides,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  given,  will  rid  a  horse  of  the  larger 
number  of  his  intestinal  worms.  The 
dose  of  the  turpentine  is  two  to  four 
ounces  (according  to  the  size  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  horse)  and  should  always 
be  given  well  shaken  up  in  oil  or  milk. 
The  turpentine,  as  well  as  all  vermicides, 
is  most  effective  when  given  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours 
by  an  active  purgative.  A  convenient 
method  is  to  give  the  horse  no  feed  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning,  before  feed¬ 
ing,  administer  the  turpentine  (three 
ounces  for  a  1,200-pound  horse)  in  a  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil  or  a  quart  of  milk  by 
drenching.  Follow  with  bran  mashes  and 
a  very  light  feed  of  hay  or  other  coarse 
fodder,  and  at  night,  give  an  ounce  each 
of  aloes  and  ginger,  either  in  ball  or  by 
drench  in  a  half  pint  of  cold  water,  to 
move  the  bowels.  If  the  horse  be  fed 
mainly  on  a  bran  mash  diet  for  two  or 
three  days  before  giving  the  medicine, 
it  would  be  all  the  more  effective.  In 
some  cases,  it  may  be  desirable  to  repeat 
the  course  of  treatment  after  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  that  you  have 
been  giving  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and 
tends  to  cause  expulsion  of  the  worms. 
The  iron  might  be  conjoined  with  aloes 


and  gentian  to  advantage,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  parts  of  the  dry  sulphate 
of  iron,  two  parts  of  aloes  and  eight 
parts  of  gentian.  Mix  and  give  a  table¬ 
spoonful  in  the  feed  night  and  morning. 
It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  after  the 
mare  foals  before  subjecting  her  to  the 
treatment. 

Cow  off  Feed ;  Babcock  Milk  Test. 

1.  My  grade  Jersey  cow,  nine  years  old,  had  a 
calf  April  1,  and  has  been  giving  14  to  15  pounds 
of  milk  to  a  milking.  I  usually  get  16  or  18  quarts 
per  day,  and  have  got  22  quarts  on  flush  feed. 
She  doesn’t  seem  to  care  for  fresh  grass.  She 
has  good  coarse  hay,  grain,  and  three  or  four 
quarts  carrot3  every  night  and  a  lump  of  salt 
always  in  the  manger.  What  shall  I  do?  2.  I 
also  have  a  heifer  two  years  old  from  this  cow  . 
She  had  a  calf  a  week  ago,  and  is  giving  about 
10  quarts  per  day.  I  want  to  get  the  milk  tested 
to  see  what  per  cent  of  butter  fat  I  am  getting. 
How  and  where  can  I  get  it  tested  ?  j.  b.  k. 

Rhode  Island. 

1  Give  the  cow  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  her  feed  twice  daily:  Pow¬ 
dered  nux  vomica  and  dry  sulphate  of 
iroD,  of  e^ch  six  ounces;  gentian,  12 
ounces  ;  mix  and  divide  into  32  powders. 
If  the  cow  will  not  eat  the  powders  in  her 
feed,  give  in  one-half  pint  of  water  or 
gruel  by  drenching.  2.  The  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station  could  test  the  milk, 
but  I  cannot  answer  as  to  whether  they 
would  make  such  tests  for  private  parties. 
Write  Director  A.  A  Briarham,  Kingston. 

Impaction  in  Sheep. 

I  bought  13  sheep  last  Fall,  put  them  in  a 
stable  22  feet  square  with  a  ground  floor,  and 
kept  them  there  all  Winter,  with  plenty  of  water 
and  all  the  good  clover  hay  and  wheat  bran  they 
could  eat  I  lost  four  of  them  by  some  disease. 
They  refuse  water  or  feed,  and  in  a  few  days,  die 
with  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  of  blood  and 
matter  which  smells  terribly.  What  is  the  cause 
and  a  remedy  ?  c,  8.  a< 

Pennsylvania. 

I  suspect  the  deaths  were  due  to  indi¬ 
gestion  and  impaction.  Your  description 
of  the  symptoms,  especially  as  regards 
the  duration  of  the  nasal  discharge,  is 
too  indefinite  to  enable  me  to  give  a 
definite  opinion.  If  the  discharge  oc¬ 
curred  only  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two 
before  death,  the  diagnosis  of  impaction 
is  confirmed,  for  which,  see  pages  289 
and  290  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  15,  for 
prevention  and  treatment.  If  tbe  nasal 
discharge  was  of  longer  duration,  indi¬ 
cating  disease  of  the  head  or  respiratory 
passages,  a  more  complete  description  of 
the  symptoms  will  be  necessary  before  a 
diagnosis  can  be  made. 


Feeding  Beans  to  Stock. 

I  have  a  few  bushels  of  beans  that  we  can  not 
sell  on  account  of  some  blackened  beans  in  them 
caused  by  exposure  to  rain  before  they  were 
hulled.  There  are  so  many  it  will  not  pay  to 
hand  pick  them.  What  would  be  the  best  way 
to  feed  them  ?  I  have  horses,  cows,  calves,  sheep, 
pigs  and  poultry.  We  have  been  cooking  them 
with  other  scraps,  and  feeding  them  to  the  hens. 
Would  it  pay  to  have  them  ground  to  feed  to 
calves  and  pigs;  mixing  them  with  ground  corn- 
and-cob?  j.  p.  k. 

Pucker  Brush,  Ind. 

Ans — We  would  not  attempt  to  grind 
beans,  but  would  cook  them  and  feed 
them  to  the  poultry  or  the  pigs  Sheep 
make  the  best  use  of  raw  beans  of  any 
live  stock,  and  they  can  eat  them  whole. 
But  from  our  own  experience  with  the 
beans  and  cow  peas,  we  would  prefer  to 
boil  them  and  use  them  for  feeding 
either  hens  or  pigs. 


DEVON  CATTLE. 

For  those  who  follow  mixed  husbandry 
in  mountainous  districts,  I  think  the 
Devons  have  no  superior  as  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  breed.  They  are  esteemed  here  on 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  because  of 
their  easy  keeping  qualities,  as  they 
thrive  on  short  pasturage,  and  appear 
to  withstand  neglect  better  than  most 
of  the  other  pure  breeds. 

When  not  in  milk,  they  fatten  readily, 
and  it  costs  but  little  to  fit  them  for  the 
block,  and  the  butcher  prefers  them  at 
an  advanced  price  over  other  stock,  as, 
it  is  claimed,  the  offal  is  less  and  the 
dressed  beef  produces  more  desirable 
cuts  than  an  animal  of  the  same  weight 
of  any  other  breed.  With  good  care,  the 
Devon  attains  a  weight  which  compares 


favorably  with  the  larger  breeds.  One 
animal  sold  to  my  local  butcher,  with¬ 
out  special  care  in  feeding,  dressed  1,236 
pounds  net,  and  brought  me  $105  26 
These  heavyweights  are  not  generally 
profitable,  neither  are  they  desirable 
unless  it  be  for  exhibition  purposes. 

I  usually  sell  at  from  six  to  twelve 
months  of  age,  mostly  to  my  neighbors 
for  crossing  on  other  breeds,  or  to  be 
used  as  foundation  stock.  Twelve  years’ 
experience  in  handling  these  cattle 
shows  them  to  be  rich,  persistent  milk¬ 
ers,  but  the  yield  is  not  large  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  various  dairy  breeds 
Their  calvas  are  usually  rather  small  at 
birth,  but  grow  rapidly  until  they  at¬ 
tain  the  age  of  about  one  year,  after 
which  they  appear  to  mature  rather 
more  slowly  than  some  other  breeds,  but 
I  think  they  maintain  their  usefulness 
much  longer  than  those  that  mature 
earlier.  Whatever  profit  there  is  in 
growing  cattle  here  on  the  mountain  is 
made  by  selling  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen  months. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  geo.  w.  skttlemyer. 


DISHORNED  CATTLE  AT  FAIRS. 

I  have  seen  dishorned  Herefords  ex¬ 
hibited  at  New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
State  fairs.  They  were  also  exhibited 
at  West  Virginia  State  fair.  I  have 
seen  dishorned  Short-horn  and  Jerseys 
exhibited  at  local  fairs ;  indeed,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  rules  of  any  of 
our  State  fairs  would  prevent  their  en¬ 
tering  for  competition  and  receiving  a 
prize.  If  there  are  rules  preventing  it, 
they  should  be  changed.  I  do  not  think 
they  should  be  assigned  to  a  class  by 
themselves,  because  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  it.  One  cannot  make  an  Aber- 
deen-Angus  out  of  a  Short-horn  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  his  horns,  any  more  than  one 
can  make  a  negro  out  of  a  white  man  by 
paring  off  his  finge”  nails  Many  of  the 
fairs  now  have  separate  classes  for  Short¬ 
horns  and  Polled  Durhams,  which  I  think 
entirely  unnecessary.  The  case  is  this  : 
I  buy  a  “  double  standard”  Polled  Dur¬ 
ham  cow.  She  has  twin  calves  ;  on  3  has 
horns,  the  other  is  polled.  The  horned 
one  I  can  show  only  as  a  Short-horn,  but 
the  polled  I  can  show  in  both  classes  or 
either,  as  I  deem  best.  Can  any  one 
point  out  a  good  reason  for  two  such 
classes  ?  o.  e.  bbadfutk. 

Cedarville,  Ohio 


OPEN-AIR  ENSILAGE. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Grazing  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Southwest,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Fred.  Kohler, 
of  Bee  County,  Tex.,  has  used  stack  en¬ 
silage  made  of  sorghum,  and  considers 
it,  when  fed  in  connection  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  hulls,  the  cheapest  and 
best  fattening  material  for  topping  off 
beef  steers  for  the  market,  lie  builds  a 
sort  of  paling  fence,  using  four  or  six- 
inch  fence-boards,  in  10  to  16  foot 
lengths,  woven  together  with  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  fencing  wire,  leaving  about  a 
two-inch  space  between  the  boards  The 
length  of  this  fence  can  be  accommodated 
to  the  diameter  of  the  stack  which  it  is 
desired  to  make.  When  the  sorghum  is 
ready  to  cut,  which  is  about  the  time 
that  the  seeds  are  commencing  to  hard¬ 
en,  one  of  these  paling  fences  is  set  up 
in  a  circle,  varying  from  12  to  20  feet  or 
more  in  diameter.  Then  using  horse 
rakes,  loaders  and  stackers,  freshly- 
cut  or  slightly  wilted  sorghum  is  fed 
over  the  tops  of  the  boards  into  this  pen, 
and  the  process  is  continued  until  the 
pen  is  filled.  Daring  the  filling,  the  fod¬ 
der  is  stamped  down  around  the  edges 


so  as  to  leave  no  air-spaces.  When  the 
pen  is  done  to  the  top,  a  layer  of  straw 
is  added  and  built  up  to  a  peak  to  shed 
rain.  On  this  is  piled  dirt  or  stones  or 
bags  of  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  in  order  that  the  pressure 
shall  range  from  125  to  200  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  Pressure  may,  also,  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  Spanish  windlass  or 
by  levers.  The  palings  remain  in  place 
until  the  stack  has  settled  and  com¬ 
pacted  sufficiently  to  stand  alone,  when 
they  may  be  removed  and  set  up  else¬ 
where  and  the  process  repeated. 

It  has  been  found  that,  by  applying 
the  pressure  at  the  right  time,  one  may 
readily  control  the  fermentation,  and 
produce  either  sour  or  sweet  ensilage 
as  desired.  Thus,  if  the  fermentation  is 
not  allowed  to  proceed  above  130  degrees 
F.,  if  the  stacks  are  weighted  when  this 
temperature  is  reached,  sour  ensilage  is 
produced.  If  the  fermentation  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  until  the  temperature 
rises  to  between  150  and  165  degrees  F. 
before  the  stacks  are  weighted,  the  mass 
will  often  become  highly  carbonized,  ap¬ 
pearing  dark  brown,  or  almost  as  black 
as  charcoal,  but  the  ensilage  is  sweet 
and  relished  by  cattle.  Sour  ensilage  is 
considered  more  satisfactory  for  dairy 
purposes  than  sweet  ensilage. 


NOTES. 

The  heaviest  yoke  of  oxen  on  record  in  this 
country,  are  owned  in  Massachusetts.  They 
weighed,  at  eight  years,  7,300  pounds;  they  were 
17  hands  high,  15  feet  in  length,  10  feet  in  girth. 
They  have  a  record  for  hauling  on  the  ground  at 
a  drag,  a  dead  weight  of  11,061  pounds. 

Mb.  Alfred  Mansell,  Secretary  of  the  English 
Shropshire  Sheep  Association,  has  just  arrived  in 
New  York.  He  will  visit  in  the  States  and  Canada 
about  four  weeks.  He  will  be  the  guest  of  Mor¬ 
timer  Levering,  Secretary  of  the  American  Shrop¬ 
shire  Association,  most  of  the  time. 

The  National  Provisioner  says  that,  barring 
the  canDibil  and  the  American  negro,  the  indige¬ 
nous  races  of  hot  climates  eat  very  little  meat. 
Nature  has  taught  them  that  meat  food  is  too 
heating  for  their  climate.  It  is  not  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  that  any  increase  in  trade  in  American 
meats  and  provisions  may  be  expected  in  our 
new  posts.  Vegetable  foods  are  wanted,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  we  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  supply  them. 

A  kecent  number  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  stated 
thatH.  E  Cook,  the  well-known  farmers’ institute 
lecturer,  of  New  York,  was  shipping  Pasteurized 
cream  to  New  York  City.  It  is  stated  that  he 
started  the  hot  cream  at  a  temperature  of  160  de¬ 
grees  in  “jacketed”  cans,  so  that  it  arrived  at 
market  still  warm  and  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
Cook  writes  us  that  this  statement  is  a  little 
ahead  of  time.  He  made  one  sample  shipment 
of  the  hot  cream,  which  went  through  in  good 
condition.  He  can’t  tell,  however,  what  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  In  hot  weather.  He  says  that,  if 
he  has  any  surplus  milk  later,  after  supplying 
his  cheese  trade,  he  shall  try  It  again.  It  would 
certainly  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  hot 
shipment  compares  with  cream  shipped  on  ice. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

■hould  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia ....................  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen..... .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Compant  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


O  RAISE  THE  CALVES 

on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 
“ Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows." 

J.  H.  Cooley,  Now  Woodstock,  N.1L 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


J.  £ 

O 


N.  1. 

o 


and  those  sorely 
afflicted  with 


WE  WILL  HAVE  PEACE, 

NEURALGIA 


Will  have  peace  from  PAIN  and  a  CURE  by  using  |l(j 
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Yankee  Doodle  is  a  tune 
Uncle  Sam  finds  handy, 

He  will  have  to  change  it  soon 
To  Yankee  Dewey  Dandy ! 

• 

Reference  is  made,  on  page  380,  to  the  virtues  of 
the  old  Vicar  of  Winkfield  pear.  As  a  pear  for  the 
home  orchard,  this  is  rendered  valuable  by  its  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  ripening.  The  flavor  is  not  high, 
and  is  sometimes  astringent,  when  eaten  uncooked  ; 
but  the  fruit  is  excellent  for  cooking,  and  especially 
so  when  baked  in  the  English  fashion — peeled,  placed 
in  an  earthen  jar,  with  water  and  a  little  sugar,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  lid,  and  then  slowly  cooked  in  the  oven. 
The  Vicar  is  very  productive  and  certain  in  bearing. 

Sometimes  very  small  straws  show  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Last  year,  a  great  many  people  were 
frightened  away  from  the  seashore  by  the  fear  of 
Spanish  invasion.  Large  numbers  of  people  went  to 
the  country  inland  instead,  and  tlfe  Summer-boarder 
crop  was  increased.  This  Spring,  the  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  in  bathing  suits  report  that  they  have  already 
done  more  business  than  during  both  1897  and  1898 
together.  This  straw  shows  which  way  the  crowd 
expects  to  go  this  Summer.  Of  course,  not  all  people 
go  to  the  seashore,  but  the  larger  part  appears  headed 
that  way,  and  the  number  for  the  mountains  and  the 
farmhouse  seems  likely  to  be  proportionately  lighter. 

• 

Laws  regulating  the  sale  of  “  Deviled”  butter  have 
been  passed  in  many  States.  The  stuff  is  politely 
called  “  Process  ”or  “  Renovated  ”  by  the  legislatures. 
Dealers  are  grieved  at  those  harsh  names,  and  prefer 
“  Sterilized.”  Now,  we  think  the  law  is  far  too  con¬ 
siderate  toward  the  rascals  who  make  up  fraudulent 
stuff  of  this  sort,  and  attempt  to  sell  it  for  a 
pure  article.  We  would  make  it  “  Deviled  But¬ 
ter,”  “  Poisoned  Butter,”  “  Liar  Cheese  ”  or  “  Fraud 
Coffee.”  How  you  would  manufacture  honesty  by 
making  such  titles  compulsory  !  Manufactured  hon¬ 
esty  is  not  genuine,  you  say  ?  Perhaps  not,  but  it’s 
as  near  to  the  real  article  as  some  people  can  be  made 
to  go. 

•  • 

Many  of  the  larger  life  insurance  companies  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  stock  companies  conducted  on  the  mutual 
or  cooperative  principle.  Holders  of  certain  kinds  of 
policies  are  really  partners,  and  entitled  to  a  share  of 
tbe  profits,  which  are  often  enormous.  Most  policies 
state  that  the  holder  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  these 
profits,  but  it  has  become  the  custom  of  the  large  com¬ 
panies  to  lay  aside  each  year  a  large  share  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  to  consider  what  is  left  as 
“profit”.  This  has  been  carried  so  far  that  three  of 
the  la-gest  insurance  companies  in  this  City  have  re¬ 
served  $139,006,567.  A  suit  was  brought  against  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company  to  recover  a  share 
of  the  $56,731,703  which  that  company  claims  to  have 
laid  aside  out  of  its  earnings.  The  suit  was  first  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  company,  but  Judge  Woodward 
has  now  reversed  this  decision,  lie  says  that  mutual 
life  insurance  companies  that  offer  a  share  of  profits 
to  a  policy  holder  must  divide  their  entire  surplus. 
He  claims  that  the  directors  have  no  power  to  keep 
back  part  of  their  profits,  for  the  agreement  covers 
all.  This  decision  will,  of  course,  be  disputed,  but  if 
the  higher  courts  sustain  it,  there  will,  probably,  bj 
a  great  change  in  the  business  methods  of  these  co  n- 
panies,  and  all  endowment  policies  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  increased  in  value.  The  great  profits  are  made 
possible  by  the  high  premiums  demanded  for  these 
policies.  They  belong  to  the  policy  holders  on  any 
fair  basis  of  figuring.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  fair  sum  of 


money  laid  aside  for  safety,  but  there  seems  no  good 
reason  for  piling  up  such  vast  amounts  at  the  expense 
of  people  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  for  it.  These  great 
companies  should  now  reduce  their  rates  or  turn  over 
a  larger  share  of  their  profits — that  is,  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  claim  that  they  are  doing  a  cooperative  busi¬ 
ness.  The  three  large  companies  in  this  city  have  in¬ 
surance  in  force  amounting  to  $2,933,000,000  !  They 
have  nearly  a  million  policy  holders,  and  took  in 
$117,000,000  last  year  in  premiums.  In  many  cas3S, 
the  insurance  policy  is  the  only  provision  made  for 
the  wife  and  children.  It  is  estimated  that  4,000,000 
persons  depend  for  their  future  financial  support  on 
the  honesty  and  ability  of  the  few  men  who  control 
these  three  companies.  It  seems  no  more  than  right 
that  the  people,  through  the  State,  should  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  .supervision  over  the  insurance  business. 

•  • 

About  30  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  have 
been  holding  a  meeting  in  Chicago  with  a  view  to 
forming  a  combination  or  entering  into  an  agreement 
to  raise  prices.  The  plea  is  that  prices  have  been 
ruinously  low.  The  advance  in  prices  desired  ranged 
from  10  to  25  per  cent ;  but  one  favored  less  than  a  15- 
per  cent  advance,  and  this  last  seems  to  be  most  pop¬ 
ular.  The  thrashing  machine  manufacturers,  includ¬ 
ing  28  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country,  are  said  to 
have  combined  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,000  or  more. 
One  peculiar  feature  of  their  organization  is  the  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  $10,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wheat  belt  of  Russia. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  great  and  wondrous  changes. 

• 

•  • 

The  great  development  of  electricity  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  innumerable  lines  of  industry,  adds  interest  to 
the  electrical  show  now  in  progress  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  this  City.  These  developments  have  been 
largely  within  the  past  25  years,  and  marvelous  as 
many  of  them  are,  we  look  for  still  greater  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  future.  In  lighting,  in  motive  power, 
and  in  the  sending  of  messages  by  telephone  and 
telegraph,  have  been  the  most  noted  achievements. 
But  along  innumerable  other  lines  will  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  force  be  applied,  and  to  the  country  dweller  no 
less  than  to  the  city  man  will  many  of  the  advantages 
come.  The  importance  of  this  new  force  in  its  various 
applications  is  well  attested  by  the  enormous  outlay  in 
this  exhibition,  which  covers  every  line  of  industrial 
work. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  is  doing  great 
work  in  the  investigation  of  adulterated  foods,  All 
sorts  of  harmless  and  harmful  stuff  are  found  in  the 
foods  and  condiments  put  up  in  packages  for  sale. 
There  are  peanut  shells  in  coffee,  red  ink  in  “  sauces  ”, 
while  sausage  contains  salicylic  acid  to  preserve  it 
and  starch  to  make  it  weigh  !  There  is  sawdust  in 
ginger,  coal  tar  in  jelly,  copper  in  canned  goods,  and 
boric  acid  in  pies  !  The  Connecticut  plan  is  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  frauds,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  market. 
The  names  of  the  people  who  manufacture  and  sell 
this  stuff  are  printed  regularly  in  the  Station’s  re¬ 
ports.  This  is  the  way  the  fertilizer  frauds  were 
whipped  out  of  Connecticut,  and  it  is  a  good  way. 
When  a  man  is  caught  putting  poison  or  peanut  shells 
into  honest  food — brand  him  1  Put  a  ring  of  shame 
around  his  name ! 

•  • 

A  large  proportion  of  the  late  potato  crop  is  yet  to 
be  planted,  especially  in  the  districts  where  large 
acreages  are  grown.  All  reports  indicate  that  im¬ 
mense  areas  are  being  planted.  There  is  every  chance 
now  that  if  the  season  prove  a  good  one  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  crop  with  prices  too  low  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  to  change  plans  at  this 
late  date,  but  it  would  be  better  for  all  if  the  area  in 
late  potatoes  could  be  cut  down.  In  a  case  of  this 
sort,  the  trouble  is  that  every  farmer  would  like  his 
neighbor  to  plant  only  half  the  usual  area,  and  let 
him  put  in  a  little  more  than  he  first  intended.  That 
is  what  is  called  “  human  nature  ”.  One  of  the  strong 
principles  of  the  modern  trust  is  that  such  things  are 
absolutely  controlled,  so  that  the  production  of  an 
article  is  regulated.  Men  must  get  together,  either 
for  greed  or  in  self-defense,  before  they  can  control 
the  output  of  any  product— be  it  potatoes  or  money. 

•  • 

A  friend  connected  with  a  business  house,  which 
ha3  dealings  with  farmers  and  gardeners  all  over  the 
country,  tells  us  that  they  are  continually  in  receipt 
of  applications  for  men  to  work  on  stcck  and  dairy 
farm  3.  They  have  made  a  business  for  several  years 
of  furnishing  head  gardeners,  farm  superintendents, 
etc.,  to  their  customers,  and  always  have  a  number  of 
these  available.  But  when  it  comes  to  plain,  every¬ 
day  hired  men,  there  is  a  shortage.  This  firm  could 
place  a  dozen  men  any  day,  on  good  farms,  where  $18 


per  month,  at  least,  would  be  paid  the  year  around, 
besides  board  and  all  the  extras  that  go  to  the  month 
hand  There  is  a  shortage  of  these,  but  a  surplus  of 
the  kind  that  wish  to  superintend  or  boss  the  job.  Still 
we  hear  of  thousands  of  unemployed  men,  and  other 
thousands  who  profess  to  be  looking  for  work,  that's 
the  trouble?  In  a  single  word,  Incompetence.  Most 
of  these  cannot  do  anything  well,  and  are  a  curse  to 
any  one  who  employs  them.  The  cities,  especially, 
are  full  of  these  incompetents,  and  the  country  has  its 
share.  The  capable,  industrious  young  man  of  to  day 
can  find  no  more  welcome  place,  and  one  that  will 
give  him  better  net  returns,  all  things  considered, 
than  the  farm.  Some  farmers  look  to  the  immigrant 
labor  bureau  for  help,  but  the  larger  part  of  this  labor 
is  unsatisfactory.  The  better  class  go  directly  to  the 
West. 

Whitewash  ! 

That  has  been  called  “  the  devil’s  paint !  ”  The  so- 
called  Beef  Inquiry  Board  have  used  it  liberally.  They 
report,  in  substance,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
hu6h  the  matter  up  so  that  our  foreign  trade  may  not 
be  injured  !  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  whole 
country  read  that  testimony  carefully.  The  American 
people  make  a  good  jury.  Nine  out  of  ten  honest  men 
believe  that  the  management  of  the  army  food  sup¬ 
plies  was  incompetent  or  rascally  !  Word  has  been 
passed  along  by  the  politicians  to  “bluff  it  out,”  and 
a  good  many  men  are  talking  against  their  own  honest 
conviction  for  fear  that  their  party  may  be  hurt.  The 
Board  seems  to  have  decided  that  our  foreign  trade  in 
meat,  and  the  business  of  the  great  packers,  are  the 
most  important  of  American  public  considerations. 
The  average  man  knows  that  it  costs  75  per  cent  of 
his  earnings  to  provide  food,  fuel  and  clothing  for  his 
family.  The  handlers  who  stand  between  him  and 
the  producer  may  adulterate  or  poison  his  food,  or  sell 
him  worthless  stuff  at  a  high  price — but  we  must 
“  hush  it  up  ”  or  our  export  trade  will  be  injured.  The 
people  are  slowly  coming  to  understand  the  awful 
rascality  of  those  who  adulterate  and  “embalm” 
human  food.  The  Board  has  applied  its  coat  of  white¬ 
wash,  but  there  is  carbolic  acid  in  it  in  the  shape  of 
public  opinion.  You  will  hear  from  it  later. 

All  communications  intended  for  E.  S.  Carman 
should,  until  next  October,  be  addressed  to  River 
Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

•  • 

BREVITIES. 

There  are  some  folks  who  live  upon  their  wits, 

Some,  like  ball  players,  live  on  good  base  hits; 

Your  old  grandmother  simply  sits  and  knits, 

And  finds  great  pleasure  when  the  stocking  fits. 

The  trotting  horse  finds  comfort  in  his  bits, 

Peaches  and  Game  cocks  both  excel  in  pits; 

The  Klondike  miner,  like  the  cat,  has  kits, 

And  often  roasts  his  scanty  meat  on  spits. 

The  lazy  man  is  satisfied  with  “  sits  ”. 

And  his  lifework  is  told  by  writing  “  nits  ”. 

While  strong  men  grind  their  obstacles  with  grits, 

And  handle  all  their  troubles  without  mlts, 

And  thus  are  recognized  as  solid  “  cits”, 

For  “luck”  but  represents  successive  “gits”. 

Name  your  farm  if  you  haven’t  done  so. 

Should  be  in  every  farmer’s  mouth — rhubarb. 

Yesterday  has  gone— to-morrow’s  yet  unborn ! 

Speech  is  free,  but  it’s  a  mistake  to  turn  it  loose. 

Your  country  doctor  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  plll-er. 

A  barnful  of  fast  horses  is  likely  to  be  “  the  livery  of  8atan  ” 

The  son  of  the  self-made  man  is  more  likely  to  be  shelf-made. 

The  New  Jersey  liquor  law  is  a  good  example  of  inn  breeding! 

Nature  enforces  her  own  laws.  A  little  slow,  perhaps,  but 
mighty  sure. 

“  The  sun  never  sets  on  an  American  machine.”  Yet  they 
hatch  out  sunshine. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  college  graduate  felt  that  he  must 
“  teach,  preach  or  leech  ”  to  make  a  living.  Not  now,  however. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  found  in  a  bottle  of  “Chili 
sauce”  a  substance  known  as  eosin,  “a  dye  much  used  in  red 
ink  ”! 

According  to  a  New  York  State  law,  no  preservative  except 
salt  can  be  used  in  market  butter.  This  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  brains. 

9 

This  has  been  a  boom  season  for  the  glass  gardeners.  The 
southern  freeze  gave  the  glass  houses  a  monopoly  on  tomatoes. 
Customers  like  big  ones! 

It’s  too  bad  that  a  photograph  can  never  do  justice  to  a  field 
of  Alfalfa.  One  must  see  it  to  appreciate  its  possibilities  It’s 
wonderful  stuff — wonderful  ! 

Singing  is  good  for  catarrhal  deafness  in  its  early  stages. 
Public  singers  are  rarely  deaf.  The  theory  is  that  singing  is 
good  exercise  for  the  throat.  It  keeps  the  Eustachian  tubes  open. 

How  firm  a  foundation  that  corn  kernel  needs  to  push  out  its 
roots  and  keep  up  with  the  weeds.  Make  solid  its  foothold,  don’t 
let  it  be  torn— so  step  on  the  hill  when  you’re  planting  the  corn! 

It  will  be  a  mistake  to  set  cabbage  on  a  field  where  turnips  or 
rape  rotted  last  year.  Who  would  put  a  little  child  in  a  room 
where  scarlet  fever  had  raged,  and  which  had  not  been  fumi¬ 
gated  ? 

In  Oklahoma,  the  judge  decided  that  any  fluid  containing  two 
per  cent  of  alcohol  is  an  intoxicant.  This  has  shut  out  hard  cider 
and  various  “  extracts  ”  and  medicines.  It  wouldn’t  be  safe  to 
let  our  United  States  Attorney-General  get  a  chance  at  that 
decision  ! 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  FARM . 

DEVELOPMENT  OK  WESTERN  LANDS. 

How  Can  the  Eastern  Farmer  Compete  ? 

Part  II. 

Great  Western  Competition —The  area  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  that  has  been  opened  at  the  West  is  a 
vast  empire  in  itself,  and  the  system  of  farming  adopt¬ 
ed  is  naturally  extensive  in  its  character.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  in  this  system  of  farming  are  necessarily  rap¬ 
idly  destructive  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Crops  are 
grown  upon  the  same  land  successively,  as  wheat  and 
corn,  until  the  yield  begins  to  run  down,  when  new 
soil  is  sought.  This  is  depleted  in  a  few  years,  and 
thus  the  wheat  belt  has  moved  steadily  from  the  East 
to  the  Far  Northwest.  The  effect  of  this  most  de¬ 
structive  practice  on  so  great  a  scale  has  been  not  only 
steadily  to  depreciate  all  values  at  the  East,  but  more 
serious  is  the  depression  of  the  farming  spirit  which 
has  come  over  the  farmer  himself.  He  has  seen  the 
value  of  his  farm  steadily  decline  until  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  years  of  industry  has  been  wiped  out,  while 
his  income  has  hardly  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  run¬ 
ning  expenses  of  his  farm. 

The  Eastern  Farmer  has  accepted  these  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  great  development 
of  the  times,  and  he  has  not  studied  sufficiently  the 
necessity  of  adopting  new  methods  that  would  better 
enable  hi  -n  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  His  policy 
of  management  should  be  entirely  opposite  to  that  of 
the  western  farmer — most  intensive  in  character.  His 
only  way  successfully  to  meet  the  competition  from 
cheap  land  with  its  destructive  processes,  is  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  his  own  soil,  and  obtain  from  it  maxi¬ 
mum  yields,  thereby  reducing  to  the  minimum  the 
cost  of  his  production  In  California,  one  wheat  field 
may  be  seen  containing  25  000  acres,  while  there  is 
another  wheat  ranch  of  50,000  acres,  which  requires 
the  labor  of  over  200  men  and  over  1,000  horses  to  get 
the  land  plowed  and  the  seed  in,  requiring  the  time 
from  July  to  the  middle  of  January. 

Cost  ol‘  Wheat. — From  reports  obtained  of  a  very 
large  number  of  wheat  growers,  the  estimated  cost 
of  growing  and  marketing  an  acre  of  wheat  is,  for  the 
New  England  States,  $20  22;  middle  States,  $18  18; 
western,  $10  89  ;  Pacific  slope,  $13  08.  A  Minnesota 
wheat  grower  of  37  years' experience,  says  that  wheat 
on  farms  of  100  to  2C0  acres,  cannot  be  grown  for  less 
than  $16  per  acre,  if  the  cost  of  the  plant  food  is 
charged  against  the  crop,  as  it  should  be,  and  that 
the  yield  in  that  State  does  not  often  average  above 
16  bushels  per  acre.  In  our  extensive  system  of  wheat 
growing,  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  our  entire 
country  in  1897,  was  13  bushels,  while  England  by  her 
intensive  methods,  averaged  29  bushels,  and  Scotland, 
37  bushels.  With  the  price  of  wheat  ruling  for  many 
years  below  the  cost  of  production  to  the  eastern 
grower,  he  need  not  necessarily  have  been  forced  out 
of  his  home  markets,  but  rather  by  converting  the 
raw  material  into  a  finished  product  of  higher  value, 
such  as  poultry, eggs, butter,  cheese,  higher-grade  dairy 
stock,  and  finer  horses,  all  of  which  require  greater 
skill  and  more  intensive  methods,  he  could  realize 
paying  value  for  his  wheat  and  other  grain  products. 

The  Western  Dairy.— While  the  West  is  very 
rapidly  increasing  in  dairy  production,  and  butter  is 
following  the  history  of  wheat  in  steadily-declining 
prices,  the  eastern  dairyman  need  not  necessarily  be 
driven  out  of  his  dairy  work.  Western  dairying  is, 
also,  on  the  extensive  plan.  Great  numbers  of  cows 
are  being  put  into  dairy  work,  many  of  which  will 
help  to  swell  the  dairy  product,  but  their  production 
can  be  made  only  at  a  loss.  This  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  can  be  met  by  the  eastern  dairyman  only  by  elim¬ 
inating  from  his  herds  all  low-producing  cows.  His 
selection  of  cows,  breeding  and  care,  should  be  from 
the  standpoint  of  maximum  yield,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  less  numbers  with  larger  yield,  the  lower  value  of 
dairy  products  from  the  West  can  be  successfully  met. 

The  Horse  Question.— While  the  West  has  been 
overstocking  our  markets  with  a  cheap  grade  of 
horses,  eastern  breeders  have  bred  too  largely  of  the 
same  grade.  At  the  same  time,  horses  of  more  quality 
have  been  selling  at  good  prices  all  through  the  past 
years  of  low  value  for  common  stock.  The  East  being 
a  natural  grass  country,  should  have  supplied  the 
eastern  markets  with  a  higher  grade  of  hay.  Grass 
culture  has  not  been  studied  as  the  opportunity  has 
afforded,  and  the  grain  competition  of  the  West  could 
to  a  much  greater  degree,  be  met  by  a  more  extensive 
production  of  the  best  grade  of  hay,  for  which  the  de¬ 
mand  in  our  eastern  markets  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

What  Is  Left. — The  best  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  East  has  not  yet  been  attempted;  the 
value  of  smaller  farms  more  highly-enriched  and 
thoroughly  tilled  has  not  been  fully  comprehended  ; 
the  eastern  farmer  is  handicapped  in  attempting  to 
work  over  too  many  acres  of  depleted  soil,  and  the 


advantages  of  a  more  intensive  system  applied  to 
every  branch  of  production  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
well  understood.  Competition  with  wes'ern  products 
will  have  to  be  met  for  many  years  yet  to  c  me.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  arid  land  will  turn  out  marvelous 
production  as  irrigation  is  applied  to  them.  This 
production  will,  however,  be  obtained  in  the  future 
at  increased  cost.  The  eastern  producer  can  success¬ 
fully  meet  these  conditions,  by  building  up  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  soil,  by  reducing  hia  acreage,  by 
the  adoption  of  more  intensive  methods,  and  in  the 
growing  of  more  high-grade  products.  The  cost  of 
production,  as  between  the  East  and  the  West,  is 
steadily  becoming  more  equalized,  and  under  this  con¬ 
dition,  the  advantage  will  be  with  the  eastern  farmer 
in  proportion  as  he  studies  the  economies  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  takes  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  ODportuni- 
ties  that  are  within  his  reach.  geo.  t.  towell. 


THE  CANADIAN  HEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadians  are  determined  to  get  their  share  of 
the  foreign  trade  in  poultry  and  eggs.  They  go  about 
getting  it  in  a  business-like  way.  Prof.  Robertson,  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  recently 
sent  to  England  two  trial  shipments  of  poultry.  This 
poultry  was  fattened  at  the  Experiment  Station,  and 
sent  in  cold  storage  to  London  and  Liverpool,  as  an 
experiment.  We  are  soon  to  have  details  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  shipping.  Prof.  Gilbert,  of  the  Experiment 
Farm,  says  that  they  found  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  and  Silver  Wyandottes, 
and  crosses  of  the  Indian  Game  with  White  Java,  fine 
birds  for  feeding.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  the 
White  Wyandotte  is  coming  into  prominence  as  an  all- 
’round  fowl.  These  Canadian  b'rds  were  penned  up 
and  fed  three  times  a  day  for  four  or  five  weeks.  They 
were  then  dressed  and  shipped  directly  to  England. 
They  were  plucked  but  not  drawn,  and  weighed  on  an 
average  5^  pounds  each.  They  brought  on  the  other 
side  $1  76  a  pair,  or  16  cents  a  pound,  wholesale. 

The  English  dealers  say  that  these  figures  would 
probably  be  maintained  on  small  shipments,  but 
heavier  consignments  would  bring  the  price  down  to 
14  cents  a  pound.  The  chickens  cost  about  50  cents  a 
pair,  and  during  the  feeding,  each  pair  consumed 
about  31  cents’  worth  of  food,  making  the  total  cost 
81  cents  a  pair,  with  no  charge  for  labor.  The  pack¬ 
ing  cost  three  cents  a  pair,  and  the  transportation 
and  selling  charges  not  more  than  22  cents  a  pair, 
which  makes  a  total  of  $1.06  a  pair  or  53  cents  each, 
delivered  in  the  London  market.  Apparently,  then, 
10  cents  a  pound  would  about  pay  for  the  birds  in 
London  and  all  above  that  price  will  be  profit.  The 
chances  are  that  the  Canadians  will  increase  this 
business  considerably.  We  regard  this  as  legitimate 
work  for  the  experiment  stations  to  carry  out,  and 
some  of  the  stations  on  this  side  of  the  line  might 
well  go  into  this  sort  of  partnership  with  the  hen.  In 
1898,  the  United  States  exported  2,754,810  dozens  of 
eggs  and  over  $150,000  worth  of  poultry. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— The  American  Alkali  Company,  a  chemical  trust, 
has  been  Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  of  -¥30,000,000 
.  .  Legal  inquiry  is  being  made  into  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bar- 

guet,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  who  died  of  dropsy  after  a  three 
months’  illness,  during  which  she  received  Christian  Science 
treatment  only.  .  .  Troopers  are  rounding  up  all  the  men  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  rioting  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  district,  non¬ 
union  men  being  taken  along  to  identify  the  dynamiters.  Snow 
on  the  mountains  is  10  feet  deep  and  very  soft.  The  sheriff 
of  the  county  has  been  arrested  as  a  rioter.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  mob  which  seized  a  train  carrying  United  States  mails, 
and  appropriated  it  to  transfer  the  rioters.  .  .  It  is  said  that 
the  President  contemplates  calling  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
early  in  the  Fall.  .  .  The  President  has  given  gold  medals  to 
a  number  of  foreign  sailors  who  displayed  heroism  in  rescuing 
shipwrecked  Americans  during  the  great  storms  last  November 
and  December.  .  .  The  prohibition  of  transmission  through 
the  foreign  malls  has  caused  an  enormous  demand  for  the  anti- 
imperialistic  pamphlets  issued  by  Edward  Atkinson.  .  .  May 
6  the  batter  in  a  ball  game  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  ball  which  struck  him  under  the  heart.  .  .  Street¬ 
car  strikers  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  used  dynamite  to  stop  traffic  May 
(5.  Four  cars  were  derailed,  and  five  persons  injured.  .  .  A 
tornado  swept  over  Oklahoma  May  6.  Much  property  was  dam- 
aged,  and  several  lives  lost.  .  .  Great  forest  fires  are  raging 
in  New  Jersey.  .  .  Storms  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Georgia 
caused  great  damage  May  8.  In  Texas,  an  entire  family  was 
drowned  by  the  sudden  overflow  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  other 
disasters  occurred  in  the  Panhandle  district  In  Canadian  Coun¬ 
ty,  O.  T.,  the  storm  destroyed,  at  least  20  farmhouses,  and  did 
much  damage  to  growing  crops  At  Chickasaw,  17  buildings 
were  wrecked,  and  14  persons  injured.  Several  farmers  and 
ranchmen  are  reported  killed  or  injured  in  their  fields.  .  .  The 
Chinese  government  has  sent  a  protest  against  the  extension  of 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  act,  by  Executive  order,  to  Cuba.  .  .  Fed¬ 
eral  prisoners  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Raleigh,  N.  cl,  com¬ 
plain  of  having  been  flogged  for  refusing  to  work  outside  the  pris¬ 
on  walls.  .  .  May  8  northwestern  plow  manufacturers  at  Chicago 
advanced  prices  15  per  cent.  .  .  May  9,  75  masked  men  rode 
into  the  town  of  Lebanon,  Tenn  ,  with  the  intention  of  mobbing 
a  colored  man  who  had  attempted  to  kill  a  woman.  The  negro 
had  been  sentenced  to  15  years’  imprisonment,  and  sent  to  Nash¬ 
ville.  As  the  mob  could  not  reach  him,  they  seized  two  other  ne- 
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groes  accused  of  breaking  into  a  house,  and  carried  them  off  for 
lynching.  One  escaped  ;  the  fate  of  the  other  is  unknown. 

A  combine  has  been  formed,  taking  in  flour  mills  at  Duluth, 
West  Superior,  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse,  with  a  capital 
of  140,000,000.  This  combine  will  fight  the  Minneapolis  combina¬ 
tion.  .  .  A  disastrous  gas  explosion  occurred  in  New  York 
May  10,  caused  by  the  changing  of  the  meters;  13  persons  were 
irjurrd.  .  .  Michigan  passed,  May  10,  a  drastic  anti-trust  law. 

.  .  John  Copeland,  an  aged  farmer  at  Kanona,  N.  Y.,  was 

visited  by  burglars  May  10,  and  robbed  of  11,255  in  money,  two 
notes  and  some  silverware ;  Copeland  did  not  believe  in  banks. 

.  .  Strikers  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  blew  up  a  street  car  with  dyna¬ 

mite  May  10;  15  passengers  were  on  the  car,  but  none  was  killed. 
The  cars  are  run  by  non-union  men.  .  .  W.  D.  Boggs,  teller  of 
the  Frst  National  Bank  of  Delaware,  who  conspired  with  others 
to  misapply  funds,  and  abstracted  $107,000,  has  been  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  prison  and  $6,500  fine.  .  .  During  a  terrific 
windstorm  which  wrecked  houses,  and  killed  one  man  in  Cold- 
water,  Kan.,  doing  damage  in  other  sections,  a  stretch  of  wire 
fence  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  was  carried  three  miles 
and  wrapped  securely  around  a  church  steeple.  .  .  Michigan 
has  passed  an  Income  tax  law.  it  provides  for  a  rate  of  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  on  incomes  of  $1,000  yearly  and  upwards. 
.  .  .  An  1 1-year-old  boy  at  Chester,  Pa  ,  May  II,  threw  a  lasso 
over  an  engineer  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  while  the  train  was  in 
motion.  The  other  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  around  the  boy’s 
waist,  and  as  the  noose  pinioned  the  engineer  so  that  he  could 
not  loosen  the  rope,  the  boy  was  dragged  for  a  block  and  then 
drawn  under  the  wheels,  being  ki  led  before  the  engineer  could 
stop  the  train.  .  .  Illinois  is  discussing  the  restriction  of  the 
sale  of  carbolic  acid;  21  per  cent  of  Chicago’s  suicides  make  use 
of  this  drug.  .  .  A  tornado  on  the  Texan  border  May  II  did 
damage  on  both  the  American  and  Mexican  side.  At  Hondo 
(  hihuahua,  22  men  were  killed,  and  a  quantity  of  mining  prop¬ 
erty  destroyed. 

Farm  and  Gardeu.— A  break  in  the  Erie  canal  near  SpeDcer- 
port,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  submerged  villages  and  farm  lands,  causing 
great  damage  to  crops.  The  interruption  to  traffic,  together  with 
the  grain  blockade  at  Buffalo,  seriously  affects  transportation  of 

cereals.  .  .  Judge  William  Lawrence,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wool  Growers’  Association,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Ohio.  .  .  The  strawberry  season  opened  at  Laurel,  Del.,  one 

of  the  great  shipping  stations,  May  10,  which  is  several  days 
earlier  than  usual,  and  the  crop  promises  to  be  enormous.  .  . 
The  Ambler  bill,  which  directs  that  the  owner  of  any  inclosed  or 
occupied  farm  lands  may  of  himself,  or  by  any  member  of  bis 
household,  hunt  or  kill  rabbits  or  English  hares  on  his  own  prem¬ 
ises,  at  any  time,  has  become  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  enables  farmers  and  crchardists  legally  to  protect  their 
fruit  trees.  .  .  May  7,  Moweaqua,  Ill.,  was  visited  by  a  terrific 
hailstorm,  which  caused  great  damage  to  fruit  crops.  .  .  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  has  awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  during  the 
coming  year  to  Charles  Parker,  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  at  his  bid  of 
$61,900.  The  contract  calls  for  14,124,568  packets  of  seeds,  1,000,568 
of  which  are  of  flower  seeds  Each  Congressman  will  be  entitled 
to  5,000  packets  of  the  vegetable  seeds,  400  of  flower  seeds,  50  of 
grass  seeds,  etc.  The  vegetables  include  10  different  kinds,  while 
the  flower  seeds  comprise  20  distinct  species.  .  .  At  Wabash, 

Ind  ,  a  contract  was  recently  awarded  for  the  largest  ditch  ever 
dug  in  that  State;  it  is  called  the  Bear  Lake  ditch,  and  will  drain 
27,000  acres  of  land.  .  .  Half  a  pound  of  nails  and  tacks  was 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  cow  killed  recently  at  Dover,  Del. 

The  new  plow  trust,  which  controls  80  per  cent  of  the  concerns  in 
this  country,  admits  that  prices  will  be  raised  in  the  8outh. 

The  South  Jersey  strawberry  crop  promises  to  be  extra  large, 
but  pickers  are  scarce.  .  .  The  Michigan  raspberry  crop,  which 
promised  to  be  unusually  large,  is  in  dauver  of  being  ruined  by 
a  small  black  insect,  which  has  appeared  in  enormous  numbers. 

.  .  Roswell  P.  Flower,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  died  suddenly  May  12,  aged  64. 

Army  and  Supplies.— The  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  is 
approved  by  the  President.  It  finds  that  Gen.  Miles’s  allegations 
are  not  sustained,  and  that  the  canned  beef  was  good  and  fresh 
when  delivered ,  but  unsuitable  for  a  field  ration.  Gen.  Miles  was 
criticised  for  not  reporting  promptly  the  fact  that  the  food 
caused  sickness,  and  Gen  Eagan  was  sharply  criticised  for  pur¬ 
chasing  so  much  of  the  beef. 

Philippines.— Hard  fighting  occurred  north  of  Calumpit  May 
4.  A  strong  force  under  Gen.  Luna  was  driven  from  their  en¬ 
trenchments,  and  scattered  by  a  brilliant  charge  led  by  Gen. 
Wheaton.  Operations  were  difficult  owing  to  rough  country! 
heat  and  rain.  .  .  Aguinaldo  declines  to  treat  with  Spain  con¬ 
cerning  the  release  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  on  the  ground  that 
America  holds  sovereignty  of  the  Islands,  and  he  can  treat  only 
with  us.  .  .  President  Schurman,  of  the  Philippine  Com¬ 

mission,  sends  encouraging  news  as  to  the  progress  of  peace 
negotiations,  though  fighting  still  continues.  Gen.  Lawton’s 
expedition  has  seen  very  hard  fighting.  .  .  May  8  the  Filipinos 
at  San  Fernando  ran  a  railway  train  with  an  engine  at  each 
end  almost  up  to  the  American  outposts  and,  before  they  could 
be  reached,  a  gang  of  natives  sprang  off  the  train,  tore  up  sev¬ 
eral  lengths  of  the  track,  boarded  the  train  again,  and  got  away 
before  they  could  be  reached.  .  .  May  10  army  gunboats  steamed 
up  the  Rio  Grande,  driving  away  the  rebels.  A  hot  attack  was 
made  on  the  American  lines  at  San  Fernando  May  9,  but  the 
rebels  were  repulsed. 

Cuba.— Stevedores  at  Havana  struck  May  5,  for  an  advance  in 
wages  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day.  An  attempt  to  replace  strikers  with 
Chinese  resulted  in  a  big  fight.  The  military  authorities,  whose 
work  was  delayed  by  the  strike,  gave  the  ringleaders  five  minutes 
choice  between  going  to  work  and  going  to  jail,  and  work  was 
resumed  without  further  trouble.  .  .  Lieut.  Nay,  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Michigan  Volunteers,  has  been  tried  by  court  martial,  at 
Santa  Clara,  for  drunkenness  and  conduct  unbefitting  an  officer 
and  a  gentlefhan.  He  has  been  acquitted,  merely  being  fined  a 
month’s  pay  for  conduct  prejudicial  to  military  discipline.  Gen. 
Bates,  commander  of  the  district,  criticises  the  court  martial 
severely.  Nay  was  guilty  of  ruffianly  conduct  towards  women 
and  children,  entering  respectable  houses  by  force,  and  invading 
the  sleeping  rooms.  Gen.  Bates  thinks  that  the  court  which 
excuses  him  takes  a  remarkable  view  of  conduct  becoming  to  a 
gentleman  and  officer.  .  .  It  is  now  stated  that  each  Cuban 
soldier  is  to  receive  $75  from  the  American  fund.  .  .  Reports  of 
outrages  by  bandits  continue.  May  9  seven  bandits  held  up  a 
Boston  man  and  four  Cubans  near  Santiago.  The  American 
tricked  the  bandits  into  dropping  their  weapons,  and  with  his 
companions,  captured  and  jailed  the  whole  party  of  highwaymen. 

Samoa.— A  truce  has  been  arranged  at  Apia,  and  the  Samoan 
rebels  have  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Commission.  .  .  In  a  detailed  account  of  the 
tight  of  April  1,  In  which  American  and  British  officers  were 
killed,  Capt.  Hufnagel,  the  German  plantation  manager,  is 
accused  of  directing  the  landing  party  into  affiambush. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  TABLE  SET  FOR  TWO. 

The  sunshine  falls  on  the  ■window  sill, 

And  the  day  looks  in  at  the  open  door; 

The  kettle  sings,  and  the  dear  old  wife 
Goes  back  and  forth  o’er  the  kitchen  floor 
With  plate  and  platter,  and  fork  and  spoon, 

As  every  day  she  is  wont  to  do, 

And  she  lavs  them  with  a  quiet  grace 
On  the  homely  table  set  for  two. 

Oh,  the  bread  is  like  the  sea’s  white  spray, 

And  the  cloth  is  clean  as  mountain  snows; 

From  the  pantry  shelf  to  the  kitchen  stove 
The  dear  old  wife  on  her  errands  goes; 

The  morning-glories  over  the  porch 
All  in  a  riotous  tangle  run, 

The  cat  lies  cur-led  asleep  on  a  chair, 

The  old  dog  blinks  at  the  noonday  sun. 

But  the  dear  old  wife  Is  sad  to-day, 

And  the  morning  hours  have  seemed  so  long, 
For  her  thoughts  are  of  the  long  ago, 

When  the  old  house  rang  with  mirth  and  song; 
When  the  red-cheeked  boys  and  merry  girls 
Came  trooping  in  through  the  open  door; 

Some  wander  now  ’neath  an  alien  sky, 

And  some  will  come  back  no  more— no  more. 

There  are  empty  chairs  against  the  wall, 

And  the  wide  old  rooms  are  strangely  still ; 

The  day  is  sad,  though  the  sunshine  falls 
Like  sifted  gold  on  the  window  sill ; 

And  the  dear  old  wife  in  her  quiet  way 
Does  the  homely  tasks  she  is  wont  to  do; 

But  the  tears  fall  fast  as  she  sadly  thinks 
Of  the  lonesome  table  set  for  two. 

—  Good  Housekeeping. 

* 

A  pathetic  incident  reported  from 
Newtown,  Mo.,  the  scene  of  the  recent 
terrible  tornado,  was  the  wreck  of  the 
Weaver  home,  where  the  family  of  eight 
persons  saw  the  death  cloud  coming,  but 
refused  to  desert  the  aged  father,  an  in¬ 
valid,  in  the  search  for  safety.  They 
stayed  by  him,  but  the  house  was 
wrecked,  and  the  old  man  crushed  in  his 
chair,  five  of  the  others  being  shockingly 
injured. 

* 

An  Italian  was  arrested  in  New  York 
recently  for  beating,  in  a  shocking  man¬ 
ner,  his  little  daughter,  aged  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  child’s  condition  was 
a  shock  even  to  the  officers  of  the  Gerry 
Society,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  maltreated  little  ones.  The  brutal 
father  explained  in  the  police  court  that 
his  child  was  an  evil  creature,  possessed 
of  devils,  and  it  was  necessary  to  beat 
her,  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  demons 
out  of  her.  In  proof  of  his  assertions, 
he  twisted  the  little  girl’s  feet  and 
ankles,  showing  the  child  to  be  double- 
jointed,  this  peculiarity  deciding,  in  his 
superstitious  mind,  the  fact  of  demonia¬ 
cal  possession.  This  child  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for  in  future,  and  the  brutal 
father  will  have  time  to  consider  the 
matter  in  jail.  Such  a  man  as  this  would 
seem  poor  material  to  make  over  into  an 
American  citizen. 

* 

According  to  those  familiar  with  the 
history  of  costume,  the  mu  ft  celebrates 
the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
existence  this  year.  Muffs  were  first 
used  in  Venice,  that  home  of  costly 
medieval  dress,  in  1499  Its  ccnstruction 
was  then  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  now, 
the  outer  part  being  of  costly  brocade, 
while  the  lining  was  of  fur.  It  became 
a  regular  article  of  dress  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
being  carried  in  the  house  as  well  as  on 
the  street.  At  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  men  adopted  muffs  of  enormous 
size,  and  it  again  became  a  masculine 
fashion  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Enormous  muffs,  carried  by 
women  wearing  gowns  cut  immodestly 
low,  appear-  in  many  portraits  painted 
by  artists  of  the  last  century  ;  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  hygiene,  this  expanse  of  fluffy  fur 
would  seem  more  wisely  applied  to  the 
uncovered  shoulders.  Last  Winter,  we 
seemed  to  be  drifting  towards  the  nail- 
keg  muffs  of  these  last-century  belles, 


as  far  as  size  was  concerned,  a  much 
more  comfortable  fashion  than  the  tiny 
pockets  of  lace  and  ribbon  which  have 
appeared  as  the  fashionable  muff,  from 
time  to  time. 

* 

The  outbreak  of  measles,  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  United  States  transports,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  tenement-house  sweat¬ 
shops  in  which  the  soldiers’  clothing  was 
made.  During  the  process  of  making, 
the  clothing  was,  probably,  used  as  bed¬ 
ding  by  children  ill  with  the  disease. 
That  this  opinion  is  not  fanciful  is  shown 
by  the  condition  of  many  sweatshops  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  and  the  factory  inspectors. 

* 

The  sight  of  the  family  wash,  hang¬ 
ing  out  on  a  verdant  drying-ground,  is 
pleasantly  domestic,  suggestive  of  well- 
ordered  home  life,  but  the  same  display 
in  the  front  yard  of  a  city  home  is  open 
to  objections.  Washington  society  was 
much  agitated  several  weeks  ago  because 
the  family  of  a  Pennsylvania  Congress¬ 
man  inaugurated  the  custom  of  hang¬ 
ing  out  their  weekly  wash  in  front  of 
the  house.  Other  families  followed  their 
example,  and  soon  that  vicinity  made  a 
remarkable  display  on  washdays.  Some  of 
the  more  dignified  residents  complained 
to  the  District  Commissioners  and, 
after  due  deliberation,  that  body  decides 
that  the  hanging  of  the  family  wardrobe 
in  the  front  yard  is  a  nuisance  which 
must  be  stopped.  The  police  are,  there¬ 
fore,  instructed  to  suppress  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  clothes¬ 
line  are  settled  in  Washington,  at  least. 

* 

In  the  United  States,  4,000,000  women 
earn  their  own  bread-and-butter.  One- 
third  of  all  persons  engaged  in  profes¬ 
sional  services  are  women.  Among  un¬ 
usual  occupations  enumerated  are  19 
women  who  act  as  trappers  and  guides, 
and  two  who  are  veterinary  surgeons. 
There  are  several  women  mail  carriers, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  fact 
foundry  is  the  industry  of  two  Chicago 
women;  they  have  an  agency  for  sup¬ 
plying  facts  upon  any  given  subject, 
their  main  customers  being  journalists, 
authors  and  public  speakers.  Women 
florists,  both  growers  and  retailers,  are 
found  all  over  the  country.  Women 
switch-tenders  are  to  be  found  on  some 
western  railways  ;  there  are  a  few  wo¬ 
men  running  elevators,  and  some  women 
work  as  pianomakers.  It  is  said  that, 
in  Kansas,  there  is  no  trade,  no  profes¬ 
sion,  no  interest  and  no  deal  without  a 
woman  in  it.  We  have  always  believed 
that  a  woman  has  a  right  to  adopt  any 
profession  or  occupation  for  which  she 
is  fitted,  but  there  is  no  credit  in  being 
employed  merely  because  she  will  do  the 
work  cheaper  than  a  man. 

* 

Specialists  now  apply  the  term  “house 
nerves”  to  certain  conditions  of  ill 
health  attacking  those  who  remain  too 
much  indoors.  The  chief  victims  are, 
of  course,  women,  and  while  some  of 
them  stay  indoors  through  indolence, 
the  majority  are  kept  in  by  two  causes, 
pressure  of  family  duties,  and  dread  of 
exposure  to  the  weather.  One  distress¬ 
ing  symptom  of  the  malady  is  a  chronic 
condition  of  “blues”;  the  victim  con¬ 
tinually  broods  over  troubles,  real  and 
imaginary,  studies  herself,  her  health, 
her  wants,  and  forever  anticipates  mis¬ 
fortune.  This  condition  of  worry  not 
ODly  affects  her  health  seriously,  but 
also  reacts  on  her  disposition,  and  she  is 
very  likely  to  become  confirmed  in  “nag¬ 
ging”.  Outside  recreations,  sunshine 
and  pure  air,  are  the  best  remedies  for 
“house  nerves”,  and  fortunately  they 


are  within  the  reach  of  most  sufferers. 
A  habit  of  looking  upon  the  dark  side 
should  be  strongly  fought  against,  for 
while  it  is  true  that  ill  health  often 
causes  melancholy,  it  is  equally  true 
that  melancholy  will  cause  ill  health. 
We  can’t  imagine  any  more  delightful 
tribute  than  that  offered  by  dwellers  in 
the  slums  to  a  slim  little  trained  nurse 
who  works  among  them  for  one  of  the 
tenement-house  settlements  ;  they  call 
her  “  the  sunshiny  lady”.  It  seems  to 
us  that  a  “sunshiny  lady  ”  is  one  of  the 
possessions  no  family  should  be  without. 

* 

The  fashions  of  civilization  are  often 
condemned  for  their  absurdity,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  envy  a  belle  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  She  has  blue-black  hair, 
plastered  stiff  with  gum,  and  either 
fastened  up  in  odd  shapes,  or  hanging 
down  her  back  in  several  braids.  The 
margins  of  the  ears  are  pierced  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  rows  of  small  silver  rings, 
while  large  rings  hang  from  the  lobes. 
The  neck  and  breast  are  tattooed  with 
little  figures  of  stars  and  flowers,  and 
the  lustrous  black  eyes  are  enhanced  by 
coating  the  lids  with  black  antimony. 
The  cheeks  are  rouged  and  dotted  with 
little  round  moles  of  gold  and  silver  tin¬ 
sel,  fastened  on  with  gum.  A  loose  mus¬ 
lin  or  silk  jacket  of  yellow,  blue,  or  red 
hangs  below  the  waist,  and  wide  trous¬ 
ers  of  silk  or  other  colored  materials 
complete  the  indoor  costume.  On  going 
out,  the  lady  wears  leggings  of  cotton 
cloth,  gartered  at  the  knee,  shoas  of 
red  or  yellow  leather,  and  a  boorkapoosh 
or  cloak.  Some  ladies  wear  horsehair 
veils,  and  others  fasten  vinaigrettes  to 
their  foreheads,  which  contain  attar  of 
roses  or  other  scents. 

Housekeeping:  in  Africa. 

An  American  missionary,  writing  to 
the  American  Kitchen  Magazine  from 
Mount  Silinda,  East  Africa,  tells  of  the 
trials  of  the  housekeeper  in  that  country. 
The  mission  is  250  miles  from  the  coast ; 
railway  charges  for  the  first  220  miles 
are  very  high,  and  no  responsib  lity  for 
safe  delivery  is  assumed.  The  last  stage 
of  the  journey  is  performed  by  wagons. 

Native  Bread. — “We  live  largely  upon 
pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  corn  and 
native  grain  called  mgoza  or  spokr  ;  the 
last  two  one  buys  from  the  native  people. 
It  is  usually  brought  to  us  by  the  women. 
Occasionally,  if  a  cotton  blanket  is 
wanted,  they  will  bring  two  bushels, 
but  usually  we  can  buy  only  a  few  quarts. 
Since  flour  costs  from  $20  to  $30  per 
barrel,  the  missionaries,  when  they  first 
came,  experimented  until  they  were  able 
to  make  a  fairly  palatable  bread  from 
the  mgoza.  Probably,  as  much  time  has 
been  consumed  in  the  production  of  a 
single  loaf  as  would  be  required  at  home 
to  make  bread  for  several  hundre  d  people. 
The  ground  is  not  plowed,  but  dug  up 
with  heavy  hoes  From  the  time  that 
the  blade  first  appears,  it  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  watched,  first  that  the  locusts  do 
not  eat  it,  and  then  that  the  birds  do  not 
get  more  than  their  share  of  the  seed. 
Each  stalk  bears  a  large  head  contain¬ 
ing  many  tiny  seeds. 

Reaping  and  Milling. — “la  reaping 
the  grain,  the  natives  cut  each  head  with 
a  knife,  then  it  is  thrashed  by  pounding, 
sifted  by  a  dexterous  throwing  up  in  the 
air,  and  then  catching  the  seed  on  the 
side  of  a  native  sieve  of  wicker  work. 
The  native  women  walk  from  3  to  20 
miles  to  bring  the  grain  to  us.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  flour,  the  grain  is  stamped  in 
a  wooden  mortar,  washed,  dried  in  the 
sun,  heated  over  the  fire,  and  then 
ground  on  a  stone  The  mgoza  has  too 
little  gluten  to  make  good  bread  unless 
manise  is  added.  This  must  be  dug, 
washed,  peeled,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
dried,  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  sifted. 

The  Mission  School. — “The  school  is 
made  up  of  native  boys  who  live  with 
the  missionaries,  working  to  pay  for 
board,  tuition,  books  and  clothing ;  the 
larger  number  of  these  boys  come  from 


the  lowlands,  150  miles  away.  In  my 
home,  I  have  six  native  girls,  three  of 
whom  have  sought  our  protection  be¬ 
cause  they  were  being  forced  to  marry 
against  their  own  wish,  and  while  only 
children.  Besides  these,  during  the  past 
year,  I  have  had  11  European  boys  and 
girls,  children  of  settlers  living  in  the 
district.  You  will  understand  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  training  these  girls  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  make  the  best 
possible  homes  in  this  land.” 


Gallant  Nebraskans  in  Manila. 

An  interesting  book  on  the  Philippines 
has  been  written  by  Major  Younghus- 
band,  an  officer  in  the  English  army, 
who  had  studied  the  Islands  carefully. 
Major  Younghusband  took  a  decided 
likiDg  to  the  American  volunteer,  and 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  him  in  the 
course  of  his  book.  He  finds  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  military  standard,  he 
does  not  look  very  much  like  a  soldier, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  his  canvas 
trousers  tucked  into  his  boots,  and  a 
slouch  hat  on  his  head,  He  found  him, 
however,  a  very  adaptable  fellow — stal¬ 
wart,  well  set  up,  and  presenting  the 
best  type  of  man  for  military  purposes. 
His  unquenchable  good  nature,  and  his 
deference  to  women  especially  pleased 
the  Major. 

He  tells  how,  on  the  day  he  went  to 
visit  Aguinaldo,  Mrs.  Younghusband 
started  out  in  Manila  to  purchase  photo  - 
graphs.  She  encountered  an  American 
soldier  in  the  shop  of  the  Spanish  dealer, 
and  when  he  saw  she  could  not  get  what 
she  wanted,  volunteered  to  show  her  the 
way  to  another  place.  So  he  guarded 
her  to  the  other  shop  in  the  most  un¬ 
affected  and  natural  manner  possible, 
and  there  she  met  a  couple  of  Nebraska 
boys,  who  told  her  of  still  another  place 
where  a  still  better  selection  could  be 
procured,  and  offered  to  show  the  way. 
The  Nebraska  boys  inquired  who  she 
was,  and  learning  that  her  husband  was 
a  British  officer,  were  anxious  to  know 
all  about  his  service.  The  shop  to  which 
they  piloted  her  was  in  a  narrow  street, 
and  before  they  would  allow  her  to  en¬ 
ter,  they  went  ahead  to  see  if  it  was  all 
right  for  a  lady  to  go  there,  and  then, 
finding  everything  in  proper  condition, 
escorted  her  to  the  place,  and  when  she 
had  completed  her  purchases,  escorted 
her  back  to  the  more  public  streets. 
All  this  was  done  in  the  most  simple  and 
natural  manner  possible,  and  with  a 
quiet  courtesy  that  charmed  the  Major’s 
wife  extremely.  A  l!ke  courtesy  is  every¬ 
where  apparent,  says  our  author,  even 
in  the  treatment  of  the  native  women. 

Mraltham 
MS itches 

are  always 
guaranteed  to  be 
free  from  any  defect 
in  material  or 
construction.  The 
makers  particularly 
recommend  the 
movement  engraved 
with  the 
trade  mark 
“  RIVERSIDE  ” 

Made  in  various 
sizes  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen, 
and  for  sale  by  all 
retail  jewelers. 

“The  Perfected  American  Watch,”  an 
illustrated  book  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 
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On  the  Wing. 

Farm  Run  by  Daughter  Power. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  the  Home  Mar¬ 
ket — The  Birthplace  of  the  New 
York  Strawberry. 

I  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  I 

Part  II. 

Cash  on  Delivery. — The  question  of 
picking  is  an  important  one  to  berry 
growers.  I  asked  Miss  Yates  how  she  is 
situated  in  this  respect. 

“  I  have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the 
pickers  I  require,  paying  one  cent  a 
basket.  I  pay  them  every  night ;  then, 
if  there  is  any  misunderstanding  or  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  it  can  be  rectified  at  once. 
The  same  pickers  are  willing  to  come 
back  season  after  season.  I  know  of 
cases  where  pickers  getting  1 H  or  3 
cents  are  not  so  well  satisfied,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  this  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  may  be  traced  to  a  credit  system.  I 
aim  to  run  a  strictly  cash  business,  on 
both  debit  and  credit  sides  ” 

Varieties  of  Small  Fruits.  —  Miss 
Yates  grows  a  number  of  different  straw¬ 
berries.  Warfield,  Staples,  Lena  and 
Haverland  are  liked;  Timbrell  sells  well, 
but  needs  good  care.  It  responds  in  a 
marked  degree  to  the  use  of  wood  ashes, 
on  this  soil.  Discussing  the  means  of 
insuring  sound,  robust  young  plants, 
Miss  Yates  expressed  her  belief  in  run¬ 
ners  from  fruiting  stock.  This  recalls 
the  view,  held  by  many  commercial 
florists,  that  in  making  cuttings  from 
roses,  the  best  result  is  obtained  from 
the  use  of  flowering  shoots,  rather  than 
“blind  wood”  —  shoots  that  will  not 
bloom.  Crimson  clover  is  used  wherever 
there  is  a  vacant  place  on  the  farm,  or 
among  the  fruit ;  Miss  Yates  is  an  earnest 
believer  in  this  verdant  Winter  overcoat. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. — 
Marlboro  and  Cuthbert  represented  the 
raspberries  ;  Shaffer  won’t  sell,  even  in 
an  educated  home  market.  Those  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  try  it  agree  that  the  flavor 
is  delicious,  especially  for  canning,  but 
its  unfortunate  color  gives  it  a  faded 
look.  Snyder  and  Minnewaski  are  the 
choice  in  blackberries;  Early  Harvest 
winterkills  so  badly  as  to  be  undesir¬ 
able.  Blackberries  pay  well  with  Miss 
Yates,  and  she  now  intends  to  try 
Lucretia  dewberries,  also. 

When  referring  to  the  use  of  Crimson 
clover,  Miss  Yates  stated  that  she  saved 
her  own  seed,  and  sowed  in  the  hulls. 
The  hulls  hold  moisture,  and  a  far  better 
stand  is  thus  obtained. 

Fences  and  Field  Crops. — When  driv¬ 
ing  along  the  country  road,  I  noticed 
some  fences  composed  of  huge  stumps, 
which  had  been  extracted  from  the  fields 
by  the  powerful  persuasion  of  a  stump- 
pullfr.  Commenting  on  these  rustic 
fences,  I  was  told  that  the  road  commis¬ 
sioners  were  ordering  the  removal  of 
these  stumps  because  the  snow  drifts 
against  them  and  piles  up  so  badly  as  to 
impede  the  roads  seriously.  We  notice 
a  great  change  in  the  attitude  toward 
fences  in  most  farming  districts.  Pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  recognize  the  evil  of 
wide,  weedy  fence  rows  and,  except 
where  it  is  necessary  to  pasture  stock, 
the  fields  are  losing  their  divisions. 
Miss  Yates  is  following  the  example  of 
the  Hope  Farm  folks  in  making  the  old 
fences  into  firewood,  replacing  them  with 
woven  wire.  She  is,  also,  making  some 
of  the  old  apple  trees  which  linger  still 
in  the  fields,  into  fuel.  Alluding  to  this, 
she  observed :  * 

“These  few  old  trees  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  valuable  on  a  place  like  ours. 
One  can’t  grow  apples  in  a  haphazard 
manner  now ;  the  trees  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  sprayed  intelligently,  and  the 
product  marketed  properly.  I’m  a  small 
fruit  grower,  and  must  give  my  crops 
full  attention  ;  so,  though  I  like  to  see 
the  apple  trees,  they  mustn’t  interfere 
with  my  main  business.” 

Vegetable  Growing.— All  the  regular 
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garden  vegetables  are  grown  by  Miss 
Yates  for  the  home  market,  beginning 
with  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.  Peas  are 
grown  largely  in  succession.  The  fam¬ 
ily  working  force  gathers  these  vegeta¬ 
bles.  I  asked  whether  any  use  was 
made  of  frames  or  other  glass. 

“  No,”  responded  Miss  Yates,  “I  have 
been  considering  this,  for  some  friends 
have  urged  me  to  use  a  small  green¬ 
house,  but  I  have  concluded  that  it  would 
not  pay  me.  I  can  start  my  tomato 
plants  in  the  house,  and  take  advantage 
of  warm  favored  spots  in  the  garden  for 
vegetables.  I  think  a  farmer  may  well 
consider  the  matter  very  carefully  be¬ 
fore  investing  money  in  glass.” 

Light  Brahma  Hens  —  Tompkins 
County  is  one  of  those  White  Leghorn 
districts,  and  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to 
find  that  Miss  Yates  pins  her  faith  to 
Light  Brahmas.  I  told  her  that  such 
choice  showed  distinct  originality,  and 
she  justified  it  on  the  ground  that  she 
likes  Light  Brahmas.  The  masculine 
half  may  remark,  as  he  usually  does, 
“  How  like  a  woman  !  ”  but  Mi-s  Yates 
says  that  the  Light  Brahma  is  the  only 
fowl  to  keep  on  a  berry  farm,  and  results, 
with  her,  are  such  as  to  give  confidence 
in  these  dignified  birds.  They  lay  per¬ 
sistently  at  a  time  when  the  Leghorns 
give  fewer  eggs,  and  they  make  a  fine 
table  fowl.  But  it  is  their  quiet  habits 
that  make  them  specially  suited  to  a 
small  berry  farm,  where  the  Leghorns 
would  wander  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

“  One  thing  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  Light  Brahmas,”  said  Miss 
Yates,  “  is  the  fact  that  they  must  have 
plenty  of  green  food.  Their  appetite  for 
grass  is  almost  as  voracious  as  that  of  a 
goose.  Another  thing  I  notice  is  that 
they  will  pick  Potato  beetles  as  indus¬ 
triously  as  though  they  were  paid  by  the 
day  for  doing  it.” 

“  It  is  often  asserted  that  birds  of  their 
type  are  too  clumsy  to  be  good  mothers.” 

“  I  have  some  Black  Minorcas  sitting, 
but  the  Brahmas  are  all  right  when  the 
feathers  are  removed  from  their  feet. 
Pull  out  these  big  feathers  gently ;  it 
doesn’t  hurt  the  bird,  and  avoids  the 
risk  of  breaking  eggs.  After  the  chicks 
are  hatched,  I  leave  them  with  the  old 
hen  during  the  day,  and  take  them  away 
at  night ;  then  there  is  no  risk  of  their 
being  smothered.” 

“  Do  you  think  them  intelligent  ?  You 
know  the  Leghorn  men  assert  that  no 
other  fowls  approach  the  Leghorns  in 
brains.” 

“Intelligent?  Why,  1  have  one  hen 
that  not  only  comes  to  the  door  to  tell 
me  when  she  has  laid  an  egg  herself,  but 
also  escorts  me  to  every  other  nest  con¬ 
taining  an  egg.  She  never  makes  an 
error,  but  directs  me  to  the  right  nests, 
making  various  remarks  in  hen  language 
which  would,  no  doubt,  give  me  valu¬ 
able  information  concerning  the  care  of 
poultry,  if  I  could  only  translate  them. 
Leghorn  fowls  are  intelligent,  I  know, 
but  I’m  not  ready  to  admit  that  they  are 
any  more  intelligent  than  my  Light 
Brahmas.” 

Miss  Yates  sells  her  eggs  in  the  home 
market,  like  her  garden  crops,  and  for 
this  purpose  finds  the  Brahmas  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  Winter  layers.  The  Leghorn 
raisers,  throughout  the  district,  ship 
their  eggs  to  the  city  markets.  The  fact 
that  the  Brahmas  won’t  attempt  to  fly 
over  a  two-foot  fence  makes  them  the 
best  breed  for  a  berry  farm.  Some  Lang- 
shans  were  noted ;  pullets  hatched  in 
August  began  to  lay  in  January,  and 
were  still  laying  steadily  in  the  middle 
of  April. 

I  asked  whether  stable  manure  is  used 
extensively,  but  found  that  there  is  little 
to  be  bought  in  the  district,  hence  the 
Crimson  clover  is  specially  valuable. 
Wood  ashes  are  freely  used.  The  straw¬ 
berries  are  not  burned  over,  but  mowed 
as  soon  as  fruiting  is  finished,  the  plants 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beat. — Adv. 


being  fruited  for  three  successive  years. 
A  straw  mulch,  put  on  when  cultivation 
stops,  keeps  the  berries  clean,  and  holds 
moisture.  Miss  Yates  was  intending  to 
make  a  little  experiment  with  sawdust 
as  a  strawberry  mulch,  though  not  espe¬ 
cially  sanguine  as  to  results.  Some  fer¬ 
tilizer  experiments  are,  also,  under  way. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  feminine  farmer 
intends  to  keep  up  with  the  procession, 
and  is  studying  new  ways  of  getting  the 
highest  results  from  each  crop.  She 
takes  a  modest  view  of  her  success,  but 
I  think  that  there  are  a  good  many 
masculine  workers  who  might  take  a 
few  valuable  hints  from  her  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  results.  She  has  a  definite  ob 
ject  in  view,  and  then  studies  the  best 
method  of  attaining  that  object,  e.  t.  r. 


The  Aftermath. 

....  Houses  are  different  in  different 
ages,  but  souls  are  alike  in  all  ages. 

....The  expectation  of  great  wealth 
has  ruined  more  young  men  than  the 
possession  of  it  has  ever  ruined. 

. . . .  “The  very  instruction  given  in  many 
American  colleges  to  young  men  and 
women  of  the  cultured  classes  is  tinc¬ 
tured  with  communistic  views.  ” 
....“Professors  are  found  to  teach 
these  anti-Christian  social  theories  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sensational  and  in  de¬ 
mand  among  foreign  anarchists  of  the 
better  type.” 

. . .  .War  creates  splendid  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  courage.  There  is 
glory  in  war  for  some  men.  But  mark 
you,  there  is  glory  in  war — and  glory  of 
war.  Permit  me  to  explain  myself. 
There  is  glory  in  war,  when  courageous 
acts  are  done.  There  is  glory  of  war 
when  war  is  averted.  We  all  admire  the 
courage  of  nurses  when  they  brave  the 
dangers  of  pestilence  to  save  lives,  but 
who  would  contribute  to  make  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  display  of  such  cour¬ 
age? — Lyman  Abbott. 


GOOD  INCOMES 


(20, 25  and30  per  cent  commission) 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
&c.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  you  don’t  want  commissions 
we  will  give  you  Premiums:  Lace 
Curtains,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Dinner  Sets,  &c.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c.,  and  we  will  mall  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im¬ 
ported  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesev  St.,  New  York.N.Y.  P.O.Box  289.  Rural. 


FULL  CREAM  CHEESE. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  families  and 
grocers  in  live-pound  and  20-pound  sizes.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  A.  &  H.  E.  COOK,  Denmark,  N.  Y 
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TO  COOK 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES, 

FISH  and  POULTRY 

Mailed  for  30c.  in  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

W.  B.  JONES  CO.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Cl!  AC  V— Why  be  tormented?  When  a  Fly 
■  ■  Exterminator  will  rid  the  house  of 

Flies.  Mail,  15c.;  two  for  25c.  Agents  Wanted. 
Quick  Sellers.  E.  W.  SMITH,  Chester,  Conn. 


$2.45  buys  a  JJeed  bod?  Baby  Carriage 

32  page  Catalogue  Free.  We  Pay  Freight  and  ship  on  10 
day?  trial  No  money  required  in  advance.  Address 
VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

Dept.  H  56,  295  and  297  Fifth  Ate.,  Chicago,  III. 


GREAT  CARE 

Should  be  exercised  In  selecting 
food  intended  for  growing 
children. 


Wheatlet 


...  .Is  tho  best  Cereal  Food  because  it 
contains  all  tho  nourishing  elements 
of  the  whole  wheat.  Your  grocer 
keeps  it.  If  not  send  us  his  name 
and  your  order— wo  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

Made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  booklet  containing  val¬ 
uable  receipts  and  opinions  of 
noted  physicians  and  chemists. 

H'Jr 


B.  *  B. 

White  P.  K.  Skirts  $1.25. 

— medium  welt,  plain  P.  K.— new  shape 
— made  in  the  latest  style.  All  lengths, 
40  to  45  for  women — 35  to  41  for  misses, 
style  that  every  one  who  buys  will  be 
pleased  with — extraordinary  value  that 
will  pay  well  for  sending. 

We’re  prepared  to  do  the  greatest 
wash  skirt  business  ever  known — variety 
of  latest  styles  to  warrant  the  attention 
of  every  woman  interested  in  choice 
effects.  Prices  so  much  lower  than  you 
can  get  equal  kinds  for  any  place  that 
has  them,  as  shows  we  want  your  prefer¬ 
ence  earnestly  enough  to  make  it  posi¬ 
tively  to  your  advantage  to  send  here. 

Plain  natural  color  crash  skirts  50c.  to 
$1.50. 

Plain  White  Duck  Skirts  50c.  to  $1  25. 
Navy  or  light  blue  red  or  black  duck, 
with  white  polka  dots,  $1. 

Plain  white  P.  K.  skirts,  $1  to  $5. 

Fine  white  P.K.  skirts  with  embroidery 

insertion,  $3.50.  More  elaborate  styles  $3 
to  $12. 

Large  variety  of  fancy-colored  P.  K. 
skirts  $5,  $6  50  to  the  finest. 

Nothing  newer  than  what’s  shown  here 

Pictures  of  wash  skirts  in  our  new 
catalogue — it’s  free— send  for  it. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Everyone  a  Bargain. 
NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND* 

®d  Hand — good  m  any  fw  nttIn,  |I  t*  $1L 
New  ’99  Models  $12.50  to  $S0.  Ions 
\  higher.  We  Kuarantoe  to  Rate  jou  money.  Lftrgert 
I  variety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
,1  Every  cuatomer  eatiafled.  Shipped  subject  to  examln- 
/  atlou  and  approval.  No  money  in  advance.  A  few 
good  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  list  and  partlo- 
w  _wr  »  address  the  old  reliable  cycle  house, 
BROWN-LEWI8  CO.j  (DM1  293  Wabash  At.,  Chicago. 


WASHING  DISHES 


A  mountain  of  dishes  confronts  the  average  house¬ 
wife  after  all  the  family  have  dined.  They  are  greasy 
dishes,  too,  and  hard  to  get  clean  with  soap  and  water. 
The  best,  easiest,  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  wash 
dishes  is  to  use  a  little 


©g&T 


WASHING  POWDER 

in  the  dish-water.  It  acts  like 
magic,  cuts  the  grease  and  makes 
the  dishes  perfectly  clean.  In  fact 
all  cleaning  is  made  easier  by  this 
great  cleanser,  and  at  half  the  cost 
of  soap. 

For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large  package. 

THE  N.  K.  FA1RBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago  St.  Louis  New  York  Boston 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday.  May  13  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel..  1  50  @1  52 

Medium.  1898,  choice . 1  35  @1  37 

Pea,  1898.  choice . 1  30  @1  35 

Bed  Kidney,  189®,  choice . 1  73  fel  75 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  37!*@1  40 


Black  T.  8.,  1898,  choice . 1  70 

Dima,  California . 2  55 


@  — 
@  - 


Bags,  per  bushel. 


Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 

BUTTER—  NEW. 


State, 


CHEESE— OLD. 


Kail  made,  white,  large,  fancy. . . . 

Large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Kali  made,  small,  colored,  fancy. 
Kali  made,  small,  white,  fancy . . . 

Kail  made,  good  to  choice . 

Common  to  fair . 


CHEESE-NEW. 


State,  f.  c.,  large,  choice. 
Large,  good  to  prime. 
Small,  colored,  choice 
Small,  white,  choice.. 


Part  skims,  small,  choice. 


Full 


.1  02  @1  05 

.  97  @1  011 

.1  05  @1  07 

.1  00  @1  02 

I7j*@ 

_ 

.  10*® 

1? 

.  15)*® 

10 

.  14)*@ 

15 

.  17  @ 

.  16  @ 

104 

.  14J*@ 

16)* 

.  10  @ 

— 

.  15)*@ 

— 

.  15*@ 

10 

.  15  @ 

— 

.  14  @ 

14!* 

.  15  @ 

— 

.  13  @ 

14 

.  H  @ 

— 

.  12  @ 

13 

.  11  @ 

12 

.  ll!*@ 

_ 

.  ll*@ 

— 

.  11  @ 

11  !* 

.  10  @ 

10  4 

.  !*  @ 

it)* 

.  iu*@ 

.  ll)*@ 

— 

.  11  @ 

114 

.  9  @ 

10 

.  9)*@ 

99* 

.  9  ® 

94 

.  9  ® 

94 

.  it  @ 

94 

.  m® 

9 

.  8  @ 

84 

.  7)*@ 

— 

.  7!*@ 

— 

.  7  @ 

— 

.  7  @ 

— 

.  6  'A® 

6)* 

.  5  @ 

0 

.  3  @ 

4 

.  139*@ 

14 

.  1394@ 

14 

.  139*® 

— 

.  13  @ 

13!* 

.  12!*@ 

13 

.  12  4@ 

12!* 

.  12  4@ 

129* 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  doz. 

Western  selected  for  storage . 

Western,  northerly  sections,  reg.  pack’s.. 

Other  Western,  regular  packings... 

Kentucky,  fresh,  choice . 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime . 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime . 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  45  @3  60 

Duck,  per  doz .  13  @  17 

Goose,  per  doz .  18  @  22 

EVAPORATED  KRU1T. 

Apples,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Ixiw  grades,  per  lb . 

Chops,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  8py . 3  50 

Baldwin,  8tate .  3  i5 

Ben  Davis .  3  75 

Russet .  2  75 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  75 

Choice  to  fancy .  4  25 

Extra  fancy .  5  00 

Seedlings . 2  59 

Strawberries, North  Carolina,  per  quart.  5 

Charleston,  per  quart .  9 

Norfolk,  per  quart .  10 


9^@  10 
9  @  94 

8!*@  m 

6  @  7  !* 

m®  m 

9  @  10 


5 

6 
5 
4 
4 

4 

5 

@  3  25 
@  13 

&  30 

@  — 


@ 

® 

® 

@ 

@ 


50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Nor.  West. 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

15  00 

@  25  00 

12 

00 

@ 

20  00 

Cnbs  and  yearlings.. 

5  00 

@  10  00 

3 

00 

@ 

8  00 

Otter . 

7  00 

@ 

8  00 

6 

00 

@ 

7  00 

Beaver,  large . 

7  00 

@ 

8  00 

6 

00 

@ 

7  00 

Medium . 

5  00 

@ 

6  00 

4 

00 

@ 

6  00 

Small ...-  . 

3  00 

@ 

4  00 

2 

00 

@ 

3  00 

Silver  Fox . 

25  00 

@100  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

5  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  Fox . 

1  75 

@ 

2  00 

1 

40 

@ 

1  60 

Gray  Fox . 

80 

@ 

90 

00 

@ 

70 

Wolf,  prairie . 

70 

@ 

8D 

00 

@ 

70 

Timber . 

2  50 

@ 

3  00 

1 

50 

@ 

2  25 

Wolverine . 

5  00 

@ 

6  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

,  2  50 

@ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

35 

@ 

50 

20 

@ 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . . 

25 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 

25 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

5 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

,  6  00 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

.  3  00 

@ 

4  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

1  25 

@ 

1  35 

1 

10 

@ 

1  20 

Half -striped . 

80 

@ 

90 

65 

@ 

75 

Striped . 

40 

@ 

45 

35 

@ 

40 

White . 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

75 

@ 

DO 

60 

@ 

75 

Opossum,  large . 

24 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

23 

Medium . 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Small . 

6 

@ 

7 

5 

@ 

6 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

,  2  00 

@ 

2  50 

1  25 

@ 

1  60 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

11 

Winter . 

14 

@ 

1£ 

13 

@ 

14 

Kits . 

3 

@ 

4 

0 

@ 

— 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator 

.  79!*@  80 

No.  2  Red,  delivered.. . 

.  ,HU!*@  81 

No.  2  Nor . 

.  81  ' 

@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o. 

b.. 

afloat. 

.  84)*@  — 

Corn,  No  2  delivered 

.  40  @  4U* 

No.  2  In  elevator 

.  41  i 

@  41)* 

No.  2  White  in  elevator 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator . 

Oats.  No.  2  White . 

No.  3  White . 

No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed . 

Rejected . 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.o.  b . 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b . 

No.  2  State,  f .  o.  b . . . 

State  and  Jersey . 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West,  del 
Feeding,  New  York . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs .  80 

No.  2.  per  100  lbs .  72 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  02 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs .  45 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  42 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs .  30 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs .  35 

Oat.  per  100  lbs .  30 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  11 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  0 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  7 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  55 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  orop  of  1898,  ohoioe .  16 

Prime .  1* 

Low  to  medium .  9 

New  York  State,  orop  of  1897  .  7 

Olds . , .  2 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  17 

Prime . 

Low  to  medium .  11 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6 

Olds .  J 

German,  eto.,  orop  of  1898 . 62 


—  @ 


35)*@  '30 
34J*@  35 
31 M®  32!* 
30!*@  33 
30!*@  31!* 
-  @  - 
61J*@  0194 
07J*@  08 
63  @  — 

52  @  55 
41)*@  - 


@ 

® 

® 

@ 

@ 

® 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


85 

77 

70 

05 

50 

45 

40 

36 


12 

11 

8 

6!* 

S 

60 


16 

11 

9 

5 

18 

17 

15 

12 

5 

60 


MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


"Bpring”  lambs,  each . 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  )b. . 

Pork,  light,  per  ib . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  por  lb . 

POTATOES. 


2  00  eo  50 

8!*»  9 

7  a  8 

5  a  oj* 

6  a  tin 

548  6 

4  a  5 


Bermuda,  per  bbl .  4  00@  7  50 

Nouthern,  per  bbi .  2  50@  6  00 

German,  per  110-lb  sack .  1  75@  — 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00®  — 

Maine  Rose,  per  sack .  2  25@  — 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  2  00®  — 

State  &  west'n,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.  1  25®  1  75 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  75 

Per  sack .  1  25@  1  50 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  00 

Swedesboro.  N.  J.,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  25 


POULTRY— DRESSED-KRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys, average  grades. mixed  weights  11!*®  12 

Old  toms .  10  ®  — 

Broilers,  Phila.,  2  to2J*lb  to  pair,  per  lb  40  ®  — 

Phlla.,  3  to  4  lb  to  pair,  per  lb .  30  ®  40 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  12  ®  12)* 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy .  12  ®  12!* 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy. . .  12  ®  12)* 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  12  ®  123* 

Iced,  prime .  12  ®  — 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8  ®  8!* 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  23  ®  — 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz....  2  73  ®  3  00 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  50  ®  1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  22  @  28 

Fowls,  per  lb .  12)*@  13 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  ®  — 

Young,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Ducks .  50  ®  75 

Geese .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  ®  35 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  00  @6  75 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  doz.  bunch .  2  00  ®  2  50 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunch .  1  50  ®  2  00 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  50  ®  1  90 

Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate .  50  ®  1  00 

Southern,  per  100  bunches .  3  00  &  8  00 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  1  50  ®  2  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate .  2  00  @  2  75 

Carrots,  old,  per  bbl .  1  75  @  3  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  1  00  ®  — 

Celery,  Fla.,  4-5  doz  bunches,  per  box..  2  00  ®  3  00 

Florida.  0-8  doz  bunches,  per  box..  2  00  @  2  50 

Florida,  9-12  doz  bunches,  per  uox.  1  00  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  75  ®  1  60 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  100  ®200 

Kale,  L.  1.,  per  bbl .  50  ®  — 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bushel  basket .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Nearby,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  .  1  35  ®  1  40 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  175  &  2  00 

Peas.  Savannah,  per  basket .  40  @  75 

Florida,  per  crate .  75  @  1  25 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @125 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  ®  50 

Nearby,  per  bbl .  50  ®  75 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  per  basket .  341  ®  00 

I'eppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  75  @125 

String  beaus,  Fla.,  per  basket .  25  @  50 

Savannah .  1  00  @  1  25 

Squash,  Fla.,  Yellow,  per  crate.. . .  25  @  75 

While,  per  crate .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  50  ®  4  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  — 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  — 

MI8CF1LLANEOUS. 

Beeswax,  per  lb .  26  @  27!* 

Cotton,  Middling  Uplands,  per  lb .  (>4@  — 

Cotton.  Middling  Gulf,  per  lb .  0*@  — 

Maple  Sugar,  tubs.  new.  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Maple  Syrup,  new,  per  gallon .  85  @  1  00 


PRICK  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 10  50  @17  00 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  75  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 15  50  @16  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton....  15  25  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  50 

lied  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  25 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot. .  .24  00  @  — 

Cake . ....23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 21  00  @  — 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  1  05  @  1  15 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  80 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  87 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

California  Cherries. — Small  quan¬ 
tities  of  California  cherries  have  been 
sold  at  intervals  during  the  past  week 
or  two.  Prices  received  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  Here  are  some  of  the  quo¬ 
tations  :  Royal  Anne,  $4  to  $6  50  per 
box  ;  Black  Tartarian,  $2  50  to  $5  ;  Cen¬ 
tennial,  $3.12%.  This  fruit  will  prob¬ 
ably  come  in  in  large  quantities  within 
a  very  few  days,  as  the  crop  is  said  to  be 


being  that  the  holders  have  all  been  try¬ 
ing  to  force  sales,  and  prices  have  been 
knocked  away  down.  Buyers  will  not 
take  hold  now  except  for  just  enough  to 
supply  their  immediate  needs.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  encouraging,  and  is  not 
likely  to  improve  materially  Even  for 
choice  Maine  Hebron  and  Rose,  suitable 
for  seed,  the  price  has  declined,  and  seed 
potatoes  can  be  bought  now  much 
cheaper  than  at  any  other  time  this 
season. 

i  t  t 

Hay  Contracts. — Many  of  the  hay 
dealers  in  the  City  are  doing  consider¬ 
able  wondering  over  the  matter  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  hay  contracts.  Within  the  past 
few  days,  contracts  have  been  let  here 
by  the  Government,  to  furnish  something 
over  3,500,000  pounds  of  No.  1  Timothy 
hay.  The  contracts  were  let  at  prices 
from  2%  to  16%  cents  per  100  pounds 
less  than  that  quality  of  bay  is  selling 
for  now  in  the  market.  Hay  is  higher 
here  now  than  it  has  been  before  for 
many  months,  and  the  contractors  may 
not  have  anticipated  this  rise  when  they 
made  their  bids.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  fill  the  contracts 
without  loss  at  the  prices  at  which  their 
bids  were  made. 

t  t  t 

Bad  Bean  Business.  —  Southern 
beans  can  be  bought  now  for  almost  any 
price,  and  they  are  almost  any  kind  of 
beans  at  that.  One  dealer  said  he  had 
green  beans,  yellow  beans,  wax  beans 
and  rubber  beans,  the  last  being  go  dry 
and  tough  that  one  might  about  as  well 
try  to  chew  rubber  as  to  eat  them.  One 
firm  had  over  1,000  baskets  that  had 
been  turned  over  to  them  by  the  express 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  he  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  It  and  watch  it. 


Cow  Peas  fob  Sale. — C.  C.  Brown, 

Bridgeville,  Del. 


Any  Milkman,  who  doesn’t  use  the 

Acne  Ticket  yet,  should  turn  over  a  new  leaf  im¬ 
mediately  and  adopt  them.  They  are  made  only  by 
H.  A.  BLAKKSLEK.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Fob  Salk  —  Beautiful  Dairy  Farm, 

rich  soil,  well  improved.  Milk  route.  Ten  years' 
time.  JOHN  RHODES,  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. — $1.50  per  1.000.  Send 
for  circular.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Fob  Sale — 3ft  acres  of  Land  in  Landis 

Township,  N.  J.  Fine  for  Chicken  Farming,  Fruit  or 
Truck  Farming.  Price,  6050  cash.  Inquire  of 

WM.  A.  WHITE,  P.  O.  Box  109,  Staatsburgh,  N.Y. 


Farmers  and  fruit  growers,  turn  your 

fruit  and  vegetables  into  money  by  using  the  Rialto 
Canning  Outfit.  Any  family  can  operate  it  on  any 
cook  stove.  Will  can  250  to  600  cans  per  day.  Price. 
610.  For  particulars  address  THE  CUMBERLAND 
PACKING  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


UllkJQ  Bevolverx,  ete.  Catalogue  Free.  Addren 
UUIIO  Great  Weitern  Gun  Worke,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RIPYPI  F  t  R  C  C  OR  CASH  TO  ANY  ONE 

Dili  l  oll  I  nut.  distributing  my  soaps,  etc. 

I  trust  you.  F.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago.  III. 


10  Money-Making  Trade  Formulas. 

Free  to  Agents.  CO-OPERATIVE  SPECIALTY  CO., 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

Lambs,  Calves,  Choice  Broilers,  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples.  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  8t„  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO  , 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


companies  for  sale,  as  the  consignees 
had  refused  to  accept  them.  They  said 
that,  for  some  of  them,  they  could  get 
enough  to  pay  the  charges,  for  others 
half  enough,  and  for  some  they  could 
not  get  anything.  Still,  this  commis¬ 
sion  firm  said  that  there  are  no  more 
beans  in  the  market  than  the  market 
would  take  at  good  prices  if  they  bad 
all  been  in  good  condition  ;  but  many  of 
them  were  too  ripe  when  picked  and  as 
a  result,  were  worthless  for  string  beans. 
Seed  beans  were  so  scarce  and  high  that 
everybody  seemed  to  think  there  was 
going  to  be  a  shortage  in  the  bean  crop, 
and  planted  everything  that  could  be 
obtained.  The  result,  so  far  as  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  concerned,  is  disastrous,  but  the 
fault  seems  to  be  largely  that  of  the 
growers  and  shippers.  It  is  useless  to 
ship  such  products  such  long  distances 
unless  they  are  of  the  very  best  quality. 
These  beans  are  from  Florida,  Alabama, 
Charleston  and  Savannah  largely,  f  h  v. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  3(1  Little  liJth  St.,  New  York. 


Fn  II CUf  ITT  iso  liberty  street, 

■  III  nCVVIl  If  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Writs  for  Quotation!. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 

Price  alone 


Poultry  Keeper . 60.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  1  lireshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “  Best  Ever  Made. 
Forfull  Information.also  best  Uye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Ciover-huller,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag).  Land-roller,  Dog-power,  steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D.  Harder.  Cobleskil!,  N.  Y. 

65*  Please  tel]  what  vou  wish  to  purchase. 


Total . 63.00 

Combination  price,  61.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
RubalNew-Yobkeb,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Robal  Nkw-Yobkeb,  both  one 
year,  for  »1.65. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YOBK. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


Bed  Bananas. — A  few  weeks  ago  I 
mentioned  in  this  column  the  receipt  of 
a  few  bunches  of  this  fruit,  the  first  in 
several  years.  Four  more  bunches  have 
arrived  from  Jamaica,  and  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  at  from  $3.87%  to  $7  per  bunch. 
This  is  an  extremely  high  price  when 
the  ordinary  yellow  bananas  can  be 
bought  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  per 
bunch  at  wholesale.  If  the  supply  were 
very  largely  increased,  of  course  these 
prices  would  be  very  considerably  cut 
down. 

t  t  t 

A  Drop  in  Potatoes  —The  potato 
market  has  taken  a  big  drop  this  week. 
The  receipts  have  been  heavy,  and  the 
market  is  glutted  with  old  potatoes. 
There  have  been  importations  of  Scotch 
and  German  potatoes,  and  receipts  from 
Florida  have  been  liberal.  A  great 
many  more  potatoes  have  arrived  than 
there  has  been  a  demand  for,  the  result 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

ITor  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Bulletin  41,  of  the  Iowa  Station  (Ames),  gives 
the  reports  made  by  Prof.  J  L.  Budd  on  new  or¬ 
chard  fruits  and  shrubs  tested  in  various  parts 
of  Iowa  and  other  States.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  behavior  of  these  new  fruits  will 
certainly  be  glad  to  examine  this  bulletin. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  90,  which  deals 
with  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  syrup.  The 
fearful  adulteration  of  syrups  has  led  thousands 
of  farmers  to  attempt  to  make  their  own  sweets 
at  home,  and  the  homemade  article  is  usually 
far  superior  to  the  adulterated  stuff  upon  the 
market  This  bulletin  fully  exp’ ains  how  to  make 
the  syrup,  and  it  is  a  very  useful  pamphlet  for 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  this  matter. 

Most  of  the  stations  issue  what  are  known  as 
spray  calendars.  These  give,  in  tabular  form, 
the  facts  about  treating  varicus  seeds  to  prevent 
disease,  also,  when,  how,  and  with  what  to  spray 
various  crops.  The  Ohio  Station  (Wooster)  has 
just  issued  such  a  calendar,  as  Bulletin  102.  This 
states  how  to  make  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  howto 
use  formalin,  corrosive  eublimate,  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  and  other  insecticides.  One  of  these  bul¬ 
letins  pasted  up  in  the  barn,  will  be  more  useful 
than  some  hired  men. 

Foreign  Seeds  a>d  Plants  —The  United  States 
Department  of  Agricu  ture  (Division  of  Botany) 
has  issued  Inventory  No.  1  of  the  foreign  seeds 
ard  plants  imported  by  the  section  of  seed  and 
plant  introduction.  This  includes  a  number  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  Russia.  Nothing  is 
yet  known  as  to  their  value  and  desirability  for 
the  United  States.  Many  of  these  introductions 
are  of  botanical  value  rather  than  of  agricul¬ 
tural  interest.  It  has  been  considered  that  many 
of  the  melons  grown  in  Asiatic  Russia  might 
prove  of  distinct  value  in  the  United  States,  and 
tests  of  these  seeds  will  be  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  Among  trees  and  shrubs  enumerated  in 
this  catalogue,  many  are  already  to  be  found  in 
our  gardens  and  nursery  lists.  Tnese  importa¬ 
tions  are  made  chiefly  for  the  use  of  experiment 
stations  and  persons  having  special  knowledge 
in  the  cultivation  of  particular  crops.  Such  dis¬ 
tribution  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Congressional  seed  distribution. 

Fertility  in  Cow  Peas  — A  number  of  readers 
have  asked  about  the  manurial  value  of  a  crop 
of  cow  peas.  Bulletin  55,  of  the  Louisiana  Sta¬ 
tion  (Baton  Rouge),  gives  analyses  of  cow  peas, 
Velvet  beans  and  Spanish  peanuts,  three  legum¬ 
inous  crops  quite  frequently  grown  in  the  South. 
The  figures  show  that  the  crop  of  cow  peas 
gave,  in  the  vines  and  pods  on  one  acre,  108J4 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  25)6  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  nearly  123  pounds  of  potash  and  90!4 
pounds  of  lime.  The  amount  of  plant  food  in 
the  roots  of  the  cow  pea  was,  also,  estimated 
and  gave  considerably  more  plant  food  than  the 
roots  of  either  Velvet  beans  or  peanuts.  While 
the  Velvet  bean  succeeds  well  in  the  South,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Florida,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  make 
a  great  success  at  the  North.  These  figures 
show  that  the  cow  pea  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  most  farmers  as  a  manurial  plant  for  poor 
toil.  One  hundred  and  eight  pounds  of  nitrogen 
are  more  than  one  would  obtain  in  11  tons  of 
average  stable  m  inure.  We  have  found  that  a 
fair  growth  of  cow  peas  can  be  made  after  early 
potatoes  or  the  earliest  sweet  corn,  and  they  are 
a  surer  nitrogen  crop  than  any  of  the  clovers. 

Asparagus  Rcbt —Bulletin  61  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station  (  imherst),  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  Asparagus  rust. 
This  disease  was  first  noted  in  America  in  1S80, 
when  it  appeared  on  Ihe  Pacific  coast,  and  it  was 
not  until  1896  that  it  was  first  mentioned  in  the 
eastern  States.  Since  then  it  appears  to  have 
become  firmly  established  in  a  number  of  as¬ 
paragus-growing  localities  in  New  England,  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  as  far  south 
as  South  Carolina.  The  severe  outbreak  of  rust 
is  due  to  the  weakened  condition  of  the  plants 
caused  by  excessive  drought  in  1895  and  If  96,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  excessive  rain  in  1897.  The  disease, 
wnich  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  is  most 
injurious  on  dry,  sandy  soils,  with  little  capacity 
for  holding  moisture.  It  appears  in  three  forms, 
in  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  the  red  Summer 
form  being  most  destructive.  Burning  the  af¬ 
fected  tops  in  Summer  is  injurious,  and  no  benefit 
is  seen  from  burning  in  the  Fall.  Spraying  is 
useless  The  best  means  of  controlling  tne  rust 
is  through  careful  cultivation,  inducing  vigorous 
plants.  During  drought,  plants  in  very  dry  soil 
should,  if  possible,  receive  irrigation. 

New  York  Sugar  Beets.— In  Bulletin  166,  from 
the  Cornell  Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  there  is  an 
excellent  study  of  the  sugar-oeet  problem  from 
tur^e  different  points  of  view.  Mr.  Stone,  who 
has  observed  the  growth  of  the  crop  in  various 
P*rts  of  New  York  State,  thinks  that  sugar-beet 
growing  may  more  properly  be  classed  as  gar¬ 
dening  rather  than  farming.  The  question  is, 
Will  New  York  State  farmers  develop  the  patience 
and  skill  which  the  gardener  must  possess,  in 
order  to  produce  a  profitab  e  crop  ?  He  does  not 
think  it  wise  to  attempt  to  grow  beets  on  hilly 
land.  He  would,  also,  avoid  stony  land.  As  a 
rule,  the  heavier  grades  of  soil  gave  better  re¬ 
turns  in  1898  than  the  lighter  ones.  He  says  that 
the  great  mistake  farmers  made  was  in  a  failure 
to  prepare  the  land  properly.  This,  perhaps,  was 
the  greatest  drawback  throughout  the  season. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  given  as  to  the  best 
crop  to  precede  a  crop  of  sugar  beets.  From  the 
figures  given,  it  appears  that,  where  beets  fol¬ 
lowed  cabbage,  the  best  results  were  obtained 
with  clover  sod  following.  An  explanation  for 
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this  is  that  manure  is  usually  applied  freely  to 
the  cabbage  crop,  and  the  land  is  left  more  fer¬ 
tile  than  with  most  other  crops  Cabbage  ground 
is  always  thoroughly  tilled  late  in  the  season. 
Then  again,  the  farmer  who  understands  how  to 
grow  cabbage,  is  usually  a  thorough  and  skill¬ 
ful  farmer,  who  knows  how  to  handle  the  ground. 
The  general  advice  has  been  not  to  grow  beets 
on  sod  ground.  Experience,  however,  seems  to 
show  that  sod,  both  clover  and  grass  makes  de¬ 
sirable  beet  land  in  New  York  State.  Where  the 
crop  followed  buckwheat,  generally  poor  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained.  This  is  explained  from  the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  buckwheat  is  never  sown  on 
the  best  lands,  and  that  where  beets  followed 
the  buckwheat,  they  are  generally  on  the  poor¬ 
est  lands  of  the  farm  The  bulletin  contains  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  information,  which 
ought  to  be  useful  to  beet  growers. 

Growing  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.— Bulletin  5, 
new  series,  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
(Blacksburg),  states  that  it  is  a  sirnp’e  matter 
for  an  intelligent  farmer  to  grow  forest  tree 
seedlings,  either  for  decorative  planting,  or  for 
windbreaks  and  forest  belts.  Such  seeds  as  Sil¬ 
ver  maple  should  be  gathered  and  sown  at  once. 
They  can  be  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  peas, 
and  will  grow  as  readily.  All  late-ripening 
species  should  be  sown  in  Autumn,  or  stratified 
and  planted  in  the  Spring.  With  walnuts,  a 
simple  plan  is  to  plant  the  nuts  where  the  trees 
are  to  stand.  Chestnuts  are  not  so  certain,  be¬ 
cause  of  injury  from  the  chestnut  weevils;  but 
this  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  gathering  the 
chestnuts  as  soon  as  mature,  and  fumigating 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  using  about  one-half 
gill  of  liquid  to  the  bushel.  Simply  pour  it  over 
the  nuts,  and  cover  the  box  or  barrel.  All  forest 
tree  seedlings  should  be  grown  inmel’owloam, 
and  transplanted  into  nursery  rows  at  the  end  of 
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the  first  or  second  years.  Slow-growing  plants 
like  the  oak  should  stand  two  years  in  seedling 
beds,  while  more  rapid  growers  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  when  one  year  old. 

Experiments  with  Potatoes  —Bulletin  63,  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Station  (Durham),  is  the 
third  report  upon  potato  experiments.  At  the 
Experiment  Station,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  bore 
out  the  claims  made  for  it,  that  it  is  more  uni¬ 
form  than  the  R.  N  -Y.  No.  2.  and  yields  practi¬ 
cally  no  small  tubers.  It  made  small,  heavy 
vines,  and  continued  to  grow  late,  giving  a  very 
fair  yield.  A  potato  regarded  as  a  favorite  in 
New  Hampshire  is  described  by  the  Station 
authorities  as  Red  American  Wonder.  It  Is  also 
known  simply  as  American  Wonder.  It  is  a  heavy 
yielder,  main  crop,  of  good  size  and  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  the  crop  being  practically  all  salable.  It 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  potato  grown  in 
many  sections  of  New  Hampshire.  These  ex¬ 
periments  confirm  the  opinion  that  planting  the 
seed  or  bud  end  generally  gives  a  greater  yield 
than  planting  the  stem  or  butt  end.  Exposing 
unsprouted  tubers  in  a  warm  place  before  plant 
iDg  hastens  growth.  If  this  Is  continued  until 
the  sprouts  form  (which  are  rubbed  off),  the 
yield  may  be  considerably  reduced.  The  gross 
yield  of  salable  potatoes  increased  with  the  size 
of  the  seed  pieces  from  one  eye  to  the  whole  potato. 
The  large  seed  potatoes  afford  an  earlier  crop, 
and  are  less  liable  to  result  in  a  deficient  stand 
or  entire  failure  in  an  unfavorable  year.  It  is 
better  to  place  in  a  hill  one  large  piece  than  sev¬ 
eral  small  ones  of  the  same  aggregate  weight. 

Thirsty  Blackberries.— An  experiment  In 
Irrigation  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
shows  some  singular  things  in  relation  to  fruit 
varieties.  For  example,  the  Early  Harvest 
blackberry  Is  better  able  to  produce  a  crop  dur¬ 
ing  a  dry  time  than  most  other  varieties.  With 
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other  blackberries,  the  difference  between  plants 
that  were  left  un  watered  was  very  great.  But 
the  Early  Harvest  showed  less  appreciation  of 
water  than  any  of  the  others.  To  a  less  extent- 
this  was,  also,  true  of  varieties  of  red  raspber 
ries.  Some  cf  them  produced  a  fair  crop,  while 
others  were  fairly  dried  up  by  the  heat.  We  no- 

a  *e<u  ^  8  same  thine  la9t  year  with  blackberries. 
At  the  time  of  fruiting,  the  ground  was  very  dry, 
yet  the  Early  Harvest  yielded  a  fair  crop,  while 
Snyder  by  its  side  simply  dried  up  on  the  vines. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  Early 
Harvest  is  able  to  carry  its  fruit  successfully 
through  drought.  Do  its  roots  run  deeper  7  Has  it 
a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  root  system  ?  What 
is  it  that  enables  it  to  go  thirsty,  and  still  per¬ 
form  its  work  ? 

Flavor  in  Butter  —The  Iowa  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Ames)  in  Bulletin  No.  40.  gives  the  result  of 
some  experiments  with  cultivating  flavor  and 
aroma  in  butter.  It  is  now  pretty  well  urder- 
stood  that  butter  flavor  is  really  the  result  of  fer¬ 
mentation  or  ripening,  and  that  this  flavor  may 
be  good  or  bad.  as  we  use  suitable  or  unsuitable 
bacteria  to  start  the  fermentation.  An  illus'.ra- 
tion  of  this  is  given  in  this  bulletin.  Certain  bac¬ 
teria  are  found  on  hay,  and  the  dirt  from  hay 
and  straw  is  said  to  be  a  common  source  of  con¬ 
tamination  of  milk  in  t^eordinary  barn.  Some  of 
th°se  bacteria  were  secured  aod  used  to  ripen 
butter,  aod  the  ordinary  skim-milk  starter  was 
usfd  by  way  of  contrast.  Both  lots  of  butter 
we-e  made  from  Pasteurized  cream,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  bacteria  that  were  used 
for  ripening.  The  butter  made  from  the  Four- 
milk  starter  scored  39  on  fl  tvor  out  of  a  possible 
45,  while  that  ripened  with  the  hay  bacillus 
scored  only  31,  and  sold  at  14  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  other  sample  brought  20  The  judge 
who  sampled  the  butter,  without  knowing  how  it 
was  made,  said  that  t'  e  sample  ripened  with  the 
hay  bacillus  was  old  and,  evidently,  an  imitation 
or  process  butter  |rr< 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
using  the  proper  kind  of  starter  in  making  but¬ 
ter.  It  also  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  the  cream  pure  aDd  neutral  before  any 
starter  is  added.  It  is,  evidently,  an  advantage 
to  Pasteurize  cream,  because  the  Pasteurizing 
destroys  the  germs,  and  the  right  kind  of-starter 
may  then  be  added  to  it. 


TWO  GOOD  ARTICLES  FOR 

YOUNG  MEN 


The  Profession  of  the  Press 

Education  by  it  and  for  it 
By  MURAT  HALSTEAD 

How  MICHAEL  CUDAHY 

The  Great  Western  Packing  King 

Made  His  First  $1000 


MURAT  HALSTEAD 


ROBERT  BARR 

In  his  “  1  ravels  and  Troubles  in  the  Orient” 
(second  paper),  tells  how  an  intrepid  American 
missionary  postponed  his  execution  day  after  day 
by  a  novel  Arabian  Nights’  entertainment. 
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Humorous. 

There  was  a  rooster  in  our  town, 

And  he  in  wisdom  grew  so, 

The  neighbors  called  him  Robinson, 
Because,  they  said,  he  crew  so. 

—  Credit  Lost. 

“  Has  Bcobton  a  family  ?  ”  “  Oh,  yes  ; 
he  is  in  the  sixth  edition.” — Judge 

“My  other  dolly  is  all  spoiled !”  “How?” 
“  My  little  baby  brother  got  hold  of  her 
and  eat  up  all  her  complexion.” — Puck. 

“Papa,  if  you  hadn’t  married  mam¬ 
ma” - “Well?”  “  What  a  lot  of  fun 

me  an’  you  cculd  have — a-doin’  as  we 
pleased.” — Boston  Globe. 

Rich  Uncle:  ‘  Are  you  always  so  quiet?” 
Willie  :  “  No  ;  but  ma  said  she’d  give  me 
a  quarter  if  I  behaved  and  didn’t  say 
anything  about  your  bald  head.” — 
Harper' 8  Bazar. 

“  Have  you  got  any  embalmed  beef  ?’. 
asked  the  joker,  of  his  butcher.  “  No,’’ 
replied  the  dealer,  off  his  guard;  “but 
we  have  something  just  as  good.” — 

Yonkers  Statesman 

Circuit  Rider  :  “  And  you  respect  and 
obey  your  teacher,  don’t  you,  Johnny  ?  ” 
Johnny  Sunklands  (an  Arkansas  lad)  : 
'You  beT !  S  he’s  J,h  e>  lad  y  that’killed  a 
fuihgrown  wildcat  with  a  club  ” — Judge 

Insurance  Agent:  “Well,  officer, 
hive  the  police  succeeded  in  locating  the 
incendary  ?”  Officer  McManus:  “They 
have  not,  sorr.  All  we’ve  done  so  fur 
was  to  arrest  the  spalpeen  who  started 
the  fire.”—  Philadelphia  Record. 

First  Boy  :  “  Your  father  must  be  an 
awful  mean  man.  Him  a  shoemaker, 
and  makin’  you  wear  them  old  boots  !  ” 
Second  Boy:  “He’s  nothing  to  what 
your  father  is.  Him  a  dentist,  and  your 
baby  only  got  one  tooth  !  ” — Credit  Lost. 

New  Reporter:  “Don’t  you  think 
we’ll  get  into  trouble  if  I  speak  of  Bood- 
ler  as  a  political  thief  ?  ”  Editor  :  “  No; 
let  it  go.  If  he  kicks  we  can  say  that  it 
read  ‘  chief  ’  and  the  compositor  made 
the  mistake.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“  I  suruosE  you  want  a  piece  of  pie,” 
said  the  young  housekeeper.  “  No,  lady, 
I  don’t,”  replied  the  t-amp  ;  “  but  I'd  be 
t’ankful  fur  a  ole  suit  o’  black  clo’es,  if 
yer  got  ’em.  De  poor  feller  wot  yer  gev 
a  piece  a  pie  ter  yestid’y  wuz  a  brud- 
der  of  mine.” —  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 


buy  "direct  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  4  Farmeis 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
IQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON 

LOVER 

Headquarters  f  >i str  ctly  flrst-class  seeds.  Prices  u  ion 
application.  Circular  describing  Its  uses,  sent  tree. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


New  York  S  :ate 

Veter  nary  College. 

At  Cornell  Un.  »rsity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  best  equipment  ..  r  scientific  and  practical  in- 
s: ruction  for  undergrad  .res  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  stu  ts  in  the  free  climes.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
•Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  Entrance  by  Regents’  “Veterinary  Student 
Certificate,”  or  by  examination  September  10,  1899, 
Instruction  begins  September  28,  1899.  Scholarships 
available  for  veterinary  students. 

Tuition  Free  to  New  York  State  Students. 
For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


Straight  Siraw  Thresher 

COMBINED  WITH  OAT  THRESHER. 


Leaves 

bruised,  tied  in  bundles  the  same 
as  when  bound  with  the  harvester.  Threshes  oats, 
•wheat,  etc.,  same  as  any  grain  thresher.  Also  builders 
of  Grain  Drills,  Fanning  Mills,  etc.  Send  for  catalogue. 

GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fanners — United  States  farmers,  European  farmers.  South  American 
farmers,  Australian  farmers— men  who  farm  for  profit— representing  the  intelligence  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  are  walking  advertisements  for  Deering  grain  and  grass  harvesting  machinery. 

Deering  machines  are  profit  producers.  The  harvest  season  is  brief.  Very  often  the  weather 
conditions  are  such  that  unless  a  crop  can  be  saved  just  “in  the  nick  of  time”  a  goodly  percentage 
of  it  is  spoiled,  damaged,  lost.  .......  .  , 

It  is  just  here  that  Deering  machines  go  in  and  win  the  day.  Imminent  disaster  is  changed  to 
victory — seeming  loss  to  actual  profit. 

Deering  machines  are  the  dependable  kind.  They  stand  the  test  of  dire  emergency. 

That’s  why  the  farmers  of  the  world  like  them,  buy  them,  use  them,  praise  them. 

Deering  Ideal  Binders,  Reapers,  Mowers,  Corn  Binders, 

Hay  Rakes  and  Binder  Twine  are  winners  for  ’99. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


Easy  Cultivating 

means  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  boy  can  work  the  Kraus  Cul- 
tivator,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot 
levers.  Levers  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  while, 
machine  is  moving.  The 


KRAUS 


Pivot 

Axle 


CULTIVATOR 


is  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  the  bent  one 
made,”  say  farmers  who  use  it.  On  hill-sides  it  does  perfect  work.  Ferfect 
row  crop  or  fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 
THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Laying  for  Him 

that’s  wbat  the  poultry -keeper 
who  lines  bis  bouses  with 

Cabot’s 

Insulating 


will  find  bis  hens  doing.  It  is  ten 
times  warmer  than  common  pa¬ 
per,  and  costs  but  a  fraction  over 
lc.  a  foot.  Decay,  moth,  and  in¬ 
sect-proof,  and  easy  to  apply. 

“In  the  coldest  weather  water  did  not  freeze  in 
the  fountain." — M.  K.  Boyer 

Send  for  a  Sample. 

Samuel  Cabot.  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


“A  MOLE 

on  the  Neck, 
Money 

by  the  Peck. ” 

but  there  is  no  money  in  hav- 
Ing  a  mole  in  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.  Don’t  have! 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  ( 

“OUT-O-SIGHT" 

Mole  Trap. 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch., 

Sample  trap  85c.  by  mall 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  (leek  St.,  Abingdon,  111. 


Nowhere  on  Earth 

can  bo  much  Power  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  so  little  money. 
We  make  all  kinds  of  Sweep 
Horse  Powers  for  1,  2,  8, 
4,  6  and  8  horses.  Price, 
ranging  from  $85.  to  8100. 
Tread  Powers,  1,  8  and  8 
horse.  Farm  Engines,  2, 
4  and  6  horse  power.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices. 
Sole  Makers,  Box  22, 
Manitowoc,  Wls. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationeries,  Portables 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling ,  III. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  is  thetlmefor  Ilf  HnnOUIIPIf  C  t0  sleeP 
farmers  to  put  WI  UUUUllUUlVO  with 

“  FTJMA-" 

EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
•hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  R.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  B, 


Write  for  Special  Offer— don’t  wait. 
Osgood  Scale  Co.,  ios  Central  st. , Binghamton, N  Y 


Your  Book  Business! 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  handles  books  of  all  sorts,  but 
makes  a  specialty  of  books  which  deal  with  soil  culture  in 
all  its  branches.  We  are  glad  to  quote  figures  on  single 
books  or  combinations. 

Books  are  Printed  Tools 


Here  are  a  Few  Good  Ones: 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE,  . 

E.  S.  Carman,  . 

$0  40 

THE  BUSINESS  HEN,  . 

H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD, 

.40 

FERTILIZERS,  .... 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voobsees, 

1  00 

FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,  . 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 

1  25 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  . 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 

2  00 

AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST,  . 

John  J.  Thomas, 

2  50 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  CULTURE, 

Prof.  -E.  S.  Goff, 

1  25 

Send  for  Our  Book  Catalogue. 

i  cjHil! 

There  are  good  books  on  almost  every  detail  of  farm  or 
garden  practice.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Our  advice  costs 
you  nothing.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


y  inch  diameter.  Conies  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4c. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  FARM. 

AN  ORPHAN  CAPTURES  A  HOMESTEAD. 

A  Boy  Who  Haltered  Opportunity. 

[The  R.  N  -Y.  does  not  often  print  stories,  but  the  following 
facts  will,  we  think,  appeal  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  gives  one 
something  of  an  idea  of  the  happy  life  histories  that  are  being 
worked  out  on  some  of  our  American  farms.  Whoever  writes 
the  great  American  story  will,  we  think,  get  very  close  to  the 
farm.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  following  simple  little  tale 
will  recall  to  readers  similar  cases  where  good-hearted  farmers 
have  found  a  blessing  in  caring  fcr  those  who  needed  their  help.] 

A  Soldier’s  Legacy.— In  the  year  1863,  at  the  call 
of  his  country,  William  Allison,  of  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  bade  farewell  to  his  young  wife,  donned  the 
fighting  equipment  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  entered  that 
bitter  conflict  in  gallant  defense  of  the  old  flag.  After 
a  brief,  sharp  service  at  the  front,  the  same  young 
man  was  tenderly  borne  back  to  his  loved  ones,  pale, 
weak  and  suffering  from  a  mortal  wound.  He  lin¬ 
gered  for  a  while,  but  at  last,  responded  to  the  final 
bugle- call,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  soldier’s  grave. 

The  little  ridge  of  earth  in  the  cemetery  was  yet 
quite  fresh  when  there  occurred  the  advent  of  a  tiny, 
blue-eyed  boy  into  the  lonely  cottage. 

But  the  brave  young  heart,  strong  arms 
and  willing  hands  that  would  have  been 
delighted  to  receive,  protect  and  provide 
for  the  little  one,  were  forever  stilled 
and  out  of  reach.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  little  Asa  J.  Allison  began  life 
solely  dependent  upon  the  care  of  his 
widowed  mother.  If  her  love  and  care 
had  been  supplemented  by  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
the  humble  little  dwelling,  in  time, 
might  have  again  become  the  scene  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  to  be.  In  1869,  Mrs.  Alli¬ 
son  died,  leaving  Asa  at  the  tender  age 
of  six  years,  without  a  home  or  a  dollar. 

A  Friend  In  Need. — At  this  junct¬ 
ure,  Mr.  William  Barrick,  a  kind-hearted 
and  well-to-do  old  farmer,  came  to  the 
rescue  by  offering  to  share  his  home 
with  the  little  orphan  lad.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Barrick  were  fine,  Christian  people,  and 
their  great  kindness,  ever-ready  counsel 
and  sound  advice  were  not  given  in  vain. 

Asa  grew  up  strong,  healthy,  honest, 
temperate  and  ambitious — with  a  genu¬ 
ine  love  for  the  old  people  and  the  old 
home  that  had  given  him  shelter  ;  for 
the  stock  of  all  kinds  which  he  had 
learned  to  care  for  properly ;  for  the  culture  of  the 
different  crops  which  were  grown  upon  the  farm  and, 
withal,  for  country  life  with  its  interest,  freedom  and 
independence.  He  worked  for  his  board  and  clothes 
and  a  common-school  education  until  he  was  16  years 
of  age,  when  he  arranged  to  work  the  farm  “  on  the 
shares  ” — he  getting  one-third  of  the  crops. 

Just  about  this  time  the  kind-hearted  old  people, 
ever  upon  the  alert  to  bestow  some  favor  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  they,  again  shared  their  hospitable 
roof  with  a  homeless  little  girl,  who  at  once  imparted 
new  strength  and  life  to  the  household  department 
When  Asa  reached  the  age  of  21,  he  had  no  thought  of 
leaving  the  old  farm.  Instead,  he  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Barrick  to  rent  the  farm  “  upon  the  halves”, 
he  buying  one-half  of  all  the  stock  and  tools.  He 
now  engaged  intensely  in  general  farming,  but  made 
the  production  of  wool  and  mutton  lambs  a  specialty. 

It  certainly  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
the  old  people,  in  their  declining  strength,  to  see  the 
farm  and  household  machinery  running  so  smoothly 
and  vigorously  under  the  skillful  management  of 
those  four  strong  young  hands  that  had  once  been 


held  outward  to  them  for  help  ;  for  the  little  girl, 
now  a  modest,  refined,  well-educated,  Christian  young 
woman,  was  just  as  warmly  attached  to  her  kind  old 
benefactors,  just  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  old  home,  as 
Asa  Allison  himself. 

A  New  Partnership. — For  eight  years,  the  farm 
continued  to  yield  its  increase  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  when  Mr.  Barrick,  at  the  age  of  78  years,  died. 
There  being  heirs  to  the  estate  (for  the  old  people  had 
children  of  their  own),  it  now  seemed  a  critical  period 
in  the  lives  of  our  two  young  friends.  The  farm 
would  have  to  be  sold.  The  old  home  would  have 
to  pass  into  new  hands — how  would  they  solve  the 
problem  ? 

Among  the  diversified  products  of  the  old  farm, 
there  had  early  sprung  up  a  vine  of  mutual  friendship 
between  these  two  young  people.  This  friendship,  as 
the  years  went  by,  developed  into  that  true  comrade¬ 
ship  which  nothing  but  eternal  separation  can  dis¬ 
solve.  Very  natural  it  was,  then,  when  at  last  the 
crisis  came,  that  they  should  begin  the  solution  of 
life’s  problem  at  the  altar.  Side  by  side  they 
faced  the  situation.  One  hundred  acres  of  the  home¬ 


stead  were  put  to  sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison  were  the 
purchasers.  Together  they  planned  and  worked  and 
paid  for  this,  the  greater  portion  of  the  estate.  Later 
on,  the  remaining  63  acres  were,  also,  offered  for  sale. 
The  young  “  Invincibles  ”  were  again  on  the  scene, 
and  secured  the  land  for  a  reasonable  consideration. 
To-day  the  old  home  in  which  they,  as  lonely  children, 
had  been  given  shelter  is  their  very  own — paid  for  by 
hard  work  and  honest  endeavor. 

The  Farm  Improved. — Late  in  the  Autumn  of 
the  past  year,  I  drove  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Allison’s  place, 
which  lies  up  among  the  hills,  a  mile  south  of  the 
Licking  River,  and  three  miles  east  of  Newark. 
Although  situated  among  some  very  steep  hills,  the 
farm  does  not  appear  to  be  one  that  is  difficult  to 
work,  and  it  shows  the  effects  of  careful  tillage  and 
good  cultivation.  Mr.  Allison  says  that,  for  years, 
he  could  produce  but  about  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  the  best  he  could  do.  The  past  year,  however, 
a  hill  field  of  11  acres  averaged  71  bushels  per  acre. 
This  has  gradually  come  about  as  the  natural  result 
of  good  care  and  fertilization.  Commercial  fertilizers 
are  used  quite  freely,  especially  upon  the  wheat  fields. 


Clover,  of  course,  enters  largely  into  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  no  doubt,  has  done  its  part  in  bringing  the 
farm  up  to  its  present  standard  of  fertility. 

While  the  price  of  horses,  during  the  past  few  years, 
has  generally  been  considered  below  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Allison  has  ever  found  it  profitable  to  raise, 
at  least  one  colt  each  season.  In  these  he  endeavors, 
by  proper  breeding,  to  obtain  animals  that  are  speedy 
and  substantial.  About  seven  years  ago,  he  produced 
a  prize  in  the  way  of  a  very  fleet  young  horse,  which 
he  sold  for  $600.  Hogs  and  sheep  still  find  a  prominent 
part  to  perform  on  the  old  farm.  Mr.  Allison  fattens 
his  hogs  in  small  herds,  preferring  this  plan  to  the 
one  of  feeding  a  great  number  together.  The  past 
season,  he  bought  16  shotes,  fed  them  out,  and  re¬ 
alized  51  cents  per  bushel  on  the  corn  they  consumed 
as  a  profit  on  his  investment.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
he  had  41  hogs. 

Sharing  With  Sheep. — Sheep,  however,  are  yet 
Mr.  Allison’s  specialty,  and  he  certainly  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  flock  of  50  Cotswolds.  At  Fig.  162,  is  shown  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Allison  himself,  and  by  his  side,  a  fine 
Cotswold  ewe  that,  last  year,  returned  him  the  neat 
little  sum  of  $8  14 — the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  her  three  lambs  and  fleece  of 
wool.  The  50  sheep  last  year  earned 
$197,  and  Mr.  Allison  says  that  he  cannot 
figure  that  they  cost  him  over  $60  for 
feed  besides  their  pasture. 

Mr.  Allison  says  that,  while  he  was 
compelled  to  sell  his  wool,  during  the 
past  few  years  of  great  depression,  as 
low  as  11  cents  per  pound,  there  was  not 
a  time  but  he  and  his  faithful  little 
flock  of  sheep  could  look  with  mutual 
confidence  and  satisfaction  right  in  each 
others’  eyes.  This  struck  me  as  being  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  story  of  the  man 
who,  when  asked  why  he  reversed  the 
order  and  began  shearing  a  sheep  at  the 
opposite  end  from  its  head,  replied  that, 
since  he  believed  he  had  done  his  part  in 
bringing  the  price  of  theep  and  wool 
down  to  such  a  shamefully  low  figure, 
he  could  not  bear  to  look  his  sheep  in 
the  eyes,  and  studiously  avoided  the  end 
in  which  they  were  situated. 

Mr.  Allison  has  made  many  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  old  farm  since  it  came 
into  his  possession.  Foremost  among 
these  are  a  spacious  granary  and  tool- 
house,  a  100-tree  apple  orchard,  and  the 
piping  of  the  distant  spring  right  up  to 
the  door,  where  the  water  is  drawn  by  a  powerful 
force  pump.  As  a  result  of  his  experience,  Mr.  Allison 
says  he  is  persuaded  that,  if  a  young  man  be  strong, 
thoroughly  industrious,  hone9t,  temperate  and  fairly 
well  educated,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not, 
sooner  or  later,  make  a  home  for  himself.  He  also 
thinks  there  is  no  place  where  such  a  young  man  may 
earn  a  home  more  quickly  than  right  upon  the  farm, 
if  he  be  given  a  chance  to  work. 

If  the  world  contained  more  just  such  men  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Barrick — men  who  are  willing  to  give  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves  a  chance  to  gain  a  fool  hold 
in  life  there  would  be  more  young  men  with  a  history 
similar  to  Mr.  Allison’s.  Mrs.  Barrick  makes  her 
home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison,  is  still  “ mother”  to 
both,  and  is  “  grandma  ”  to  a  healthy,  vivacious  little 
blue-eyed  boy  now  two  years  old.  f.  h.  rallou. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  of  a  number  of  cases  where 
orphan  boys  and  girls  are  living  in  farm  families. 
The  man  or  woman  who  takes  one  of  these  little  buds 
of  humanity,  and  attempts  to  nourish  and  train  it,  as¬ 
sumes  a  great  responsibility. 


AN  OHIO  BOY  AND  HIS  WOOLLY  FRIEND.  Fig.  162. 
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SUGAR  BEETS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

HIGH  QUALITY  BEETS  POSSIBLE. 

Needs  a  Large  Family  for  Thinning. 

[We  have  corresponded  with  a  large  number  of  farmers  who 
produced  crops  of  sugar  beets  In  New  York  State  last  year.  We 
wish  to  learn  what  they  think  of  the  crop,  and  how  it  compares 
In  profit  with  ordinary  farm  crops,  such  as  fruit,  potatoes,  corn 
or  wheat.  The  replies  indicate  that  most  farmers  who  grew  the 
crop  were  well  satisfied,  though  here  and  there  we  find  a  man 
who  says  that  the  crop  is  not  satisfactory.  The  greatest  trouble 
seems  to  be  in  thinning  and  weeding  the  beets.  More  care  is  re- 
qulred  than  for  most  of  the  crops  ordinarily  grown  in  New  York 
State,  and  many  farmers  are  not  prepared  for  this  careful  culti¬ 
vation.  We  give  a  few  answers  below,  which  are  typical  of 
many  others,  and  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  feeling  among  farm¬ 
ers.  One  curious  thing  about  it  is  the  fact  that  many  who  grew 
the  beets  and  fed  them  to  stock  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
result  that  they  will  grow  them  now  anyway,  In  preference  to 
mangels  or  other  roots.  The  replies  do  not  indicate  any  great 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  invest  money  largely  in 
beet-sugar  factories.  They  are  ready  to  raise  beets  at  a  fair 
price,  but  prefer  the  capitalists  to  take  the  risk  of  building. 
There  is  quite  a  general  feeling  expressed  that  few  factories 
will  be  built  until  the  policy  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  islands 
is  developed.  It  is  generally  believed  that  if  sugar  production 
be  pushed  hard  on  these  islands,  there  will  be  very  little  chance 
for  the  New  York  State  sugar  beets.] 

Too  Much  Hard  Work 

My  experience  would  hardly  lead  me  to  go  into 
growing  beets  extensively,  as  there  is  no  money,  at 
present  prices,  in  sugar  beets,  for  the  man  who  has 
to  employ  help  at  fair  wages.  For  the  man  with  a 
family  of  children  who  would  work  in  thinniDg  and 
weeding  the  beets  while  young,  I  think  they  would  yield 
as  good  returns  as  most  farm  crops.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  content  of  sugar  in  western  New  York  beets 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  grown  anywhere. 
The  season  was  very  unfavorable  with  me,  as  it  was 
extremely  dry.  I  am  following  the  beets  with  straw¬ 
berries,  and  find  the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  work¬ 
ing.  I  expect  less  trouble  in  fighting  weeds,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  beets  having  been  kept  clean. 

Darien,  N.  Y.  c  d  c. 

A  Helpful  Crop. 

This  town  is  considered  the  poorest  of  any  in 
Wyoming  County,  yet  stock  and  sugar  beets  do  well 
here,  and  are  as  easily  raised  and,  as  a  crop,  are  as 
safe  as,  and  more  sure  than  corn,  potatoes  or  beans. 
They  have  a  longer  season  to  grow,  and  are  not  dam¬ 
aged  by  early  frosts  in  Fall  like  the  other  crops  men¬ 
tioned.  Beets  stand  drought  better  than  potatoes, 
and  are  not  as  liable  to  blight  or  rot. 

With  clean  land  and  rows  far  enough  apart  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  horse  cultivation,  the  labor  necessary  to  raise 
a  good  crop  of  beets  would  be  but  little  more  than 
that  required  for  other  crops.  If  the  beets  showed  a 
tendency  to  grow  out  of  the  ground,  I  would  use  a 
double  shovel  plow,  and  hill  them  like  potatoes,  at 
the  last  cultivation,  or  as  soon  as  the  tops  were  large 
enough  to  admit  it,  and  eo  avoid,  if  possible,  a  large 
per  cent  of  loss  in  topping. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  good  reason  why  the  beet 
crop  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  western  New  York, 
and  produce,  on  the  average,  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  in  Germany  or  France,  10  to  12  tons  per  acre. 
With  good  soil,  care,  early  planting,  etc  ,  it  is  easy  to 
raise  15  to  20  tons  per  acre.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
$5  per  ton  were  guaranteed  at  the  factory  or  nearest 
railroad  station,  a  majority  of  farmers  would  willingly 
turn  their  attention  to  raising  beets  as  extensively  as 
their  conditions  and  other  lines  of  farming  would  alio  w. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  q  m. 

A  Promising  Crop. 

My  first  attempt  was  not  a  fair  test  for  the  beets. 
It  was  late  in  the  season  before  I  made  arrangements 
for  the  crop,  and  the  only  ground  I  had  to  use  for 
that  purpose  was  a  heavy  sod.  This  was  plowed  just 
previous  to  sowing  the  seed — about  May  25.  The 
ground  proved  to  be  full  of  Quack  grass,  and  the  care 
and  expense  of  the  crop  were  very  heavy.  By  using  a 
deep  soil  and  plowing  to  a  good  depth  in  the  Fall, 
and  again  in  the  Spring,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can 
raise  a  crop  at  about  one-third  the  expense  of  that  of 
last  year. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  a  crop  of  beets  can  be 
cared  for  as  easily  as  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The  heaviest 
work  is  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  the  tops  and  part 
of  the  beet  which  is  trimmed  off  will  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  harvesting,  if  carefully  saved  for  feeding 
cows  or  hogs. 

The  price  last  year,  84  per  ton,  is  not  enough.  It 
should  be  at  least  86,  and  the  beets  should  be  weighed, 
all  shrinkage  deducted,  and  settlement  made,  at  the 
time  of  loading  on  cars.  Last  year  the  beets  were 
shipped  to  the  factory,  where  they  were  weighed,  and 
the  shrinkage  deducted;  it  was  January  1  before  I 
received  an  accounting,  and  after  January  10  before 
I  received  payment.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  way 
of  dealing  for  the  average  farmer.  At  84  per  ton 
sugar  beets  will  bring  about  the  same  returns  as  po¬ 
tatoes  at  30  cents  per  bushel.  I  believe  that  if  guar¬ 


anteed  a  fair  price,  after  some  experience  in  growing, 
sugar  beets  will  be  as  paying  a  crop  as  any  now 
grown  outside  of  tobacco.  c.  h.  q. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

It  Did  Not  Pay. 

I  sold  mv  beets  to  the  sugar  factory  at  Rome,  and 
had  enough  from  the  net  return  to  pay  me  for  the 
money  outlay  on  the  crop,  but  nothing  for  profits  or 
use  of  the  land.  I  would  not  grow  them  again.  I 
think  the  risk  too  great  for  the  profit  of  the  very  best 
returns  possible.  I  think  the  only  farmer  who  can 
afford  to  grow  the  crop  is  the  little  fellow  with  a 
large  family  who  need  to  be  kept  out  of  mischief. 
There  are  too  many  chances  of  failure  to  one  of  suc¬ 
cess  I  sowed  too  late,  thinned  too  late,  planted  too 
close  for  horse  culture;  all  these  operated  against  the 
crop.  The  crop  is  a  rank  feeder,  and  needs  the  right 
kind  of  care  at  the  proper  time  ;  if  one  had  proper 
tools  to  work  and  harvest  the  crop  by  horse  power, 
there  might  be  money  in  it  for  the  large  grower,  but 
I  doubt  it.  It  cost  me  one-half  the  crop  to  harvest  it 
and  deliver  at  the  cars. 

Some  special  tool  is  needed  to  top  the  beets  while 
in  the  ground,  because  a  man  cannot  pick  up  one  of 
the  beets,  say  12  inches  long  and  four  inches  in 
diameter,  hold  it  in  one  hand,  and  cut  off  the  top  at 
the  proper  point  with  a  knife  in  the  other  hand  while 
standing.  My  men  tried  it,  and  gave  it  up  as  a  bad 
job.  We  then  plowed  them  out,  shook  off  the  earth, 
and  threw  them  into  windrows,  allowed  them  to  dry 
a  little,  then  picked  them  up,  cut  off  the  leaves,  put 
in  piles  and  covered  with  straw.  When  the  car  was 
ready,  we  topped  them,  and  found  that  it  was  no  fool 
job  to  cut  off  the  top  from  the  large  beet.  The  beet 
should  be  topped  in  the  ground,  either  with  a  sharp 
spade  or  a  hoe  made  for  the  purpose,  and  then  the 
tops  gathered  either  with  forks  or  rakes  ;  then  the 
beets  can  be  plowed  out  and  picked  up  with  much 
less  trouble  and  expense.  l.  b.  r. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TUBERCULOUS  COWS. 

THE  MILK  SHOWS  NO  GERMS. 

[editorial  correspondence.  I 

A  Useful  Experiment  —Several  years  ago,  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  found  in  the  dairy  herd  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station.  In  replacing  the  herd,  care  was 
taken  to  secure  only  healthy  animals ;  but  after  a 
time,  it  was  found  that  a  number  of  cows  were  dis¬ 
eased.  The  tuberculin  test  showed  that  they  were 
consumptive,  and  the  question  arose  what  to  do  with 
them.  The  first  thought  was,  of  course,  to  slaughter 
them  as  others  had  been  destroyed.  The  idea  had 
been  that,  whenever  a  cow  reacted  upon  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  test,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  her, 
whether  she  showed  outward  indications  of  the  disease 
or  not.  It  was  thought  better  not  to  kill  the  cows  at 
once,  as  there  were  certain  questions  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  wanted  to  “ask ’’them  These  cows  were, 
therefore,  put  by  themselves  in  a  small  barn  some 
distance  away  from  the  regular  herd.  There  they 
have  been  ever  since  Up  to  within  a  short  time, 
they  have  been  well  fed,  and  have  given  milk  as  usual. 
I  saw  them  two  years  ago,  and  with  most  of  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  tell  that  they 
had  ever  been  sick.  From  time  to  time,  they  were  in¬ 
jected  with  tuberculin  in  order  to  see  what  progress 
the  disease  had  made. 

The  Cows  Dying. — Last  week,  I  saw  these  cows 
again  and  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  their 
appearance  !  Two  of  them,  at  least,  gave  every  out¬ 
ward  indication  of  tuberculosis.  They  were  thin, 
rough-haired,  feeble,  and  evidently  sick.  Others 
were  in  better  condition,  but  the  old  cows  that  had 
been  quarantined  for  several  years  had,  evidently, 
about  reached  the  end  of  their  rope.  Prof.  Voorhees 
said  that,  so  long  as  the  cows  were  kept  up  well  and 
fed  a  heavy  grain  ration,  they  kept  in  good  appear¬ 
ance  and  were  apparently  healthy.  When  the  grain 
was  taken  away  from  them,  they  rapidly  declined. 
This  seems  to  aecord  with  the  general  experience  in 
human  tuberculosis.  Patients  that  are  well  fed, 
especially  upon  fatty  food  that  is  easily  digested, 
often  seem  able  to  fight  off  the  disease  for  a  long 
time.  One  explanation  given  for  this  is  the  fact  that 
fat  foods  increase  the  work  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not 
unlike  adding  fuel  to  the  body,  which  is  burned  up  at 
the  lungs,  and  the  increased  work  may  stimulate 
those  organs  and  keep  them  thriving.  When  the 
grain  food  was  taken  away  from  these  cows,  they 
rapidly  fell  off  in  condition. 

Cannot  be  Cured. — This  experience  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  consumptive 
cows  with  ordinary  treatment.  You  may  keep  them 
thrifty  and  in  fair  condition,  but  when  once  badly 
afflicted  with  the  disease,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
can  be  cured.  The  experiments  in  Denmark,  which 
are  often  quoted  by  the  authorities,' seem  to  indicate 


the  same  thing.  By  taking  cows  out  of  the  herd, 
and  keeping  them  by  themselves  under  good  sanitary 
conditions,  the  disease  was  arrested  but  not  cured. 
The  cows  were  able  to  do  fair  work  at  the  pail,  and 
to  produce  healthful  milk,  for  several  years  after  they 
were  put  by  themselves.  These  cows  have  been  in¬ 
jected  with  tuberculin  again  and  again.  There  is  no 
indication  that  this  injection  has  any  marked  effect 
either  way,  either  in  curing  the  disease  or  in  increas¬ 
ing  it. 

The  Milk  Healthful. — There  is  one  remarkable 
thing,  however,  about  this  experiment.  The  milk 
from  these  cows  has  been  tested  and  analyzed  again 
and  again,  but  thus  far  no  germs  have  ever  been 
found  in  it.  The  milk  has  been  Pasteurized  before 
using.  It  is  now  used  only  for  experiment.  The  milk 
from  the  various  quarters  of  the  udder  is  being 
examined  for  tubercle  bacilli,  but  thus  far  no  germs 
have  been  discovered.  So  far  as  science  can  deter¬ 
mine,  these  cows  have  produced  clean  and  health¬ 
ful  milk.  The  great  lesson  of  this  experiment  seems 
to  be  a  warning  to  veterinarians  to  go  slow  in  their 
slaughter  of  cattle.  There  has  been  no  time  since 
these  cows  first  reacted  from  tuberculin,  when  the 
milk  has  shown  the  germs  of  the  disease.  How  wrong, 
then,  it  would  have  been  to  kill  the  cows  as  soon  as 
they  reacted  !  The  common-sense  practice  seems  to  be 
to  use  the  tuberculin,  and  if  the  cows  react,  yet  show  no 
physical  indication  of  the  disease,  to  put  them  by 
themselves,  watch  them  carefully,  and  milk  them 
until  it  is  evident  aside  from  the  tuberculin  test  that 
they  are  too  sick  to  give  good  milk.  This  seems  to 
be  the  common-sense  lesson  from  the  experiment, 
and  such  things  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  slaughter  of  all  cows  that  respond  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  tuberculin  test.  h.  w.  c. 


AN  ENGLISH  POTATO  CROP. 

PECULIAR  METHODS  OF  ENGLISH  FARMERS. 

Odd  Ideas  About  Seed  and  Soil. 

Potatoes  Alter  Wheat.— The  average  tenant 
farmer  by  no  means  makes  potatoes  his  only  crop  ; 
that  crop  comes  only  in  his  regular  rotation,  though 
on  many  small  farms,  wheat  and  potatoes  alternate 
for  years.  As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  wheat  is 
off,  the  ground  is  plowed  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  in 
furrows  eight  to  ten  inches  wide.  During  the  Winter, 
barnyard  manure  is  hauled  upon  it,  and  spread  evenly 
(from  six  to  ten  cart-loads  per  acre),  and  in  early 
Spring,  often  in  February,  the  ground  is  “  cross-cut  ’’ 
or  plowed  crosswise  the  former  plowing,  thus  turning 
the  manure  under.  Then  a  drag  (not  a  harrow)  is 
run  through  it,  thoroughly  mixing  the  manure  with 
the  soil,  which  is  then  worked  with  harrows  (and 
roller  if  requisite)  until  it  is  deemed  fine  enough  for 
ridging. 

Furrowing  and  Fertilizing.— This  is  done  with 
a  two  horse  potato  plow,  the  furrows  being  made  27 
inches  apart,  and  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  In  these 
furrows  are  sown,  either  by  drill  or  hand,  from  600  to 
800  pounds  of  fertilizer,  usually  a  specially-prepared 
potato  manure  costing  from  815  to  870  a  ton,  perhaps 
on  an  average,  830  a  ton.  Then  the  seed  (which  is 
what  falls  through  a  riddle  having  a  1  %-inch  mesh 
and  stops  on  one  having  a  lj^-inch  mesh,  gome  of  the 
larger  ones  being  cut  in  two),  is  planted  either  by 
hand  or  machine,  though  largely  by  hand  by  women 
and  boys,  12  to  14  inches  apart.  The  furrows  are 
then  closed  by  splitting  the  ridges  with  the  same 
plow,  the  team  walking  on  the  ridge,  not  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  In  a  few  days,  a  light  roller  is  run  over  the 
ridges,  three  at  a  time,  the  horse  walking  between 
two,  thus  partially  flattening  them,  and  checking 
small  weed  growth.  This  is  followed  at  intervals,  as 
small  weeds  show  themselves,  or  before,  by  harrowing 
with  ridge  harrows  which  take  two  or  four  ridges  at 
a  time,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  followed,  a'ter 
the  plants  are  up,  by  one  or  two  harrowings  with  flat 
smoothing  harrows,  which  do  what  the  weeder  does 
here,  until  the  plants  are  too  large  for  further  bar¬ 
rowing.  Then  the  cultivator  is  put  to  work  between 
the  rows,  and  the  hand  hoe  between  the  plants  in  the 
row,  generally  about  twice  each,  or  may  be  cultivated 
three  times. 

Weeding  and  Digging.— When  the  crop  com¬ 
pletely  covers  the  ground,  the  potatoes  are  hilled 
(with  the  same  plow),  and  let  lie,  except  that,  should 
any  large  seed  weeds  show  themselves,  they  are  pulled 
out.  Potatoes  are  planted  from  February  to  April, 
most  perhaps  in  March,  hilled  in  June,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  are  ready  to  dig  ;  this  is  done  either  by  hand 
or  with  a  machine,  or  with  the  same  plow  that  was 
used  for  ridging,  splitting  and  hilling  them.  When 
used  for  digging,  the  double  breasts  are  taken  off,  and 
a  broader  point  and  a  set  of  prongs  or  fingers  are  at¬ 
tached.  When  ripe  enough  to  dig,  the  tops  are  cut  off 
with  a  scythe  or  the  mower.  A  man  will  take  three 
rows  at  a  time  with  a  scythe,  and  cut  a  great  many 
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off  in  a  day.  These  are  raked  into  rows  with  the 
horserake,  and  either  plowing  or  digging  begins.  If 
dug,  they  are  let  out  to  dig,  pick  and  grave  down  at 
from  85  to  87  per  acre.  If  plowed,  two  horses  draw 
the  digger,  taking  every  other  row,  followed  by  a 
gang  of  women  and  boys,  who  are  employed  by  a 
“  ganger  ”  or  man  who  pays  them  by  the  day,  and 
contracts  with  the  farmer  to  pick  and  throw  into  carts 
by  the  acre — 83  to  85. 

Put  in  Grave. — Four  one-horse  dump-carts  take 
away  the  potatoes,  one  being  filled  by  the  pickers, 
one  being  full  end  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  one  being 
dumped  at  the  grave,  and  one  being  emptied  and  on 
its  way  from  the  grave  to  the  pickers.  If  the  graving 
is  being  done  very  close  to  the  crop,  three  carts  will 
do  it  instead  of  four,  two  men  will  round  up  the  grave 
and  cover  with  straw,  and  two  cover  with  earth. 
When  ready  to  market,  the  potatoes  are  riddled  over, 
and  picked  over  as  they  lay  in  the  riddle,  and  are 
usually  sold  on  a  1%-inch  riddle  by  the  ton,  delivered 
to  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  dumped  loose  into 
cars  holding  seven  to  nine  tons  each,  or  are  so  sent 
by  the  grower  to  be  sold  by  a  commission  man.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  acres,  however,  are  sold  to  commission  men 
a  ad  dealers  in  July  and  August,  by  the  acre  as  they 
grow,  the  farmer  finding  only  horseflesh,  and  the 
buyer  paying  all  other  expenses.  k.  woods. 

Ohio.  _ 

THE  CARRIAGE-HORSE  S/RE. 

TI'K  6TALLTOX  FOR  FARMERS  TO  BREED  THEIR  MARKS  TO 

FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SALABLE  HARNESS  HORSES. 

The  Hackney  Horse. — The  accompanying  figure 
shows  an  outline  drawing 
of  a  stallion  of  the  Hack¬ 
ney  type,  such  as  has  been 
used  in  this  country  for 
several  years  among  rep¬ 
utable  farmers.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Hackney 
possesses  all  the  desirable 
points  of  the  typical  car¬ 
riage  horse.  He  has  a  nicely- 
shaped  head,  pleasant  ex¬ 
pression,  naturally-arched 
neck,  powerful,  sloping 
shoulders,  wide  chest, 
smoothly-  rounded  barrel, 
level  back,  not  too  long, 
tail  well  set  up,  nicely- 
rounded  hind  quarters, 
well-muscled  thighs  and 
arms,  short,  stout  legs 
with  good,  flat  bone,  below 
the  knee  and  hock,  pasterns 
of  correct  shape  and  slope, 
shapely  feet,  straight  front 
legs  that  stand  firmly  and 
thus  support  the  fore  end 
of  the  body,  well-formed 
hind  legs  that  are  so  placed 
as  to  support  the  hind 
quarter,  the  one  well  for¬ 
ward  under  the  body,  and 
the  other  in  direct  line 
with  the  buttock,  both, 
looked  at  from  behind,  being  straight  and  not 
spreading  apart.  The  whole  body  of  the  horse  is 
in  true  proportions,  and  shows  perfection  of  symmetry, 
so  that  whether  at  the  walk  or  trot,  the  horse  can  be 
counted  upon  to  move  with  regularity  and  precision, 
making  no  false  steps,  and  having  one  hind  leg  always 
underneath  him,  while  his  front  legs  are  acting  high. 

Style  ancl  Action. — The  Hackney  type  is  admitted 
to  be  the  correct  cne  where  ability  to  draw  weight 
without  undue  exertion  is  necessary.  A  light,  long 
and  narrow  trotting-bred  horse  or  Thoroughbred  uses 
up  too  much  nervous  or  muscular  energy  when  he  is 
asked  to  pull  anything  heavier  than  the  feather¬ 
weight  buggy.  The  Hackney  is  a  combination  of  the 
light  and  heavy  horse.  He  has  substance  enough  not 
to  overstrain  his  muscular  energy,  and  energy  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  full  use  of  his  substance.  This  is  the 
reason  why  one  large  or  two  small  Hackneys  look  so 
well  in  action  in  front  of  a  brougham  or  other  heavy 
carriage.  The  vehicle  seems  to  roll  along  smoothly, 
while  the  horses  trot  in  the  height  of  style,  and  pull 
the  weight  without  apparent  effort.  This  easy  and 
regular  action  is  the  quality  which  adds  value  to  har¬ 
ness  horses,  and  which  makes  them  sell  well  and 
quickly. 

Action,  true  and  high,  is  what  the  Hackney  has 
always  been  famous  for.  He  has  been  bred  for  it 
through  many  generations.  It  is  in  his  blood,  and 
whrn  a  Hackney  mare  and  foal  are  allowed  out  of 
their  box  for  the  first  time,  the  foal  will  be  seen  to 
trot  alongside  of  its  dam,  whereas  a  Thoroughbred 
foal  will  lope  or  canter.  This  is  why  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  breeders  to  send  such  mares  as  have  some  ac¬ 


tion,  to  Hackney  stallions  when  they  desire  to  produce 
foals  that  are  to  be  trained  for  stylish  harness.  Turn 
a  Hackney-bred  horse  loose  in  the  field,  and  he  will  im¬ 
mediately  throw  up  his  knees  almost  to  his  chin. 
Turn  a  speedy  horse  out,  and  he  will  sweep  close  to 
the  ground.  It  is  natural  for  the  Hackney-bred  horse 
to  lift  his  knees,  and  this  is  why  breeders  show  them 
to  halter  at  exhibitions,  so  as  to  prove  that  they  can 
act  high  without  being  bitted  and  checked  up  in 
harness.  Dealers  who  try  to  pass  off  speedy  trotting- 
bred  or  Thoroughbred  horses  as  high  actors,  invari¬ 
ably  show  them  in  harness  and  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
because  when  such  horses  go  slow,  they  lose  their 
action. 

Can  Only  Trot. — The  action  of  the  Hackney  is 
free  and  from  the  shoulder.  The  feet,  while  being 
lifted  high,  are  sent  outwards — not  popped  straight 
up  and  down.  The  hind  legs  are  at  the  same  time 
shot  well  forward,  and  the  hocks  flexed  to  support  the 
body  and  send  it  forward.  It  is  this  kind  of  action 
that  lasts,  and  that  is  safe  on  stones  or  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment,  a  horse  with  such  action  always  being  well 
balanced  and  prepared  to  recover  should  he  slip. 
Horses  that  pump  their  knees  up  and  down,  and  leave 
their  hocks  behind  them,  soon  pound  their  front  legs 
to  pieces,  and  never  have  a  hind  leg  under  them  far 
enough  to  prevent  a  fall.  A  horse  with  good  hind 
action  pulls  more  weight  up  a  hill,  and  is  infinitely 
safer  going  down  a  hill  than  a  horse  with  poor  action. 

The  Hackney  having  been  for  many  generations 
made  to  pull  heavy  vehicles,  and  go  at  an  even  pace, 
and  reined  in  so  as  to  make  it  throw  its  knees  up  and 
trot  at  a  regular  1,  2,  3,  4  pace,  has  become  a  natural 


high  actor.  The  American  trotter,  on  the  contrary, 
has,  for  100  years,  been  bred  for  speed,  and  taught  to 
lower  its  action  so  as  to  waste  no  time.  It  has,  also, 
been  bred  for  long  hind  quarters,  and  taught  to  carry 
its  hind  legs  forward  with  a  swing,  so  as  to  cover  a 
great  distance  at  each  stride.  If  you  push  a  trotting- 
bred  horse  beyond  its  speed,  it  breaks  into  a  canter  or 
gallop.  If  you  push  a  Hackney-bred  horse  beyond  its 
speed,  it  merely  lowers  its  action,  but  does  not  break 
its  trot,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  never  been  taught 
to  do  anything  except  the  trot.  Its  action,  even  at 
the  lowest,  will  still  be  higher  and  more  regular  than 
the  slow  action  of  the  trotter  or  Thoroughbred,  and 
as  it  will  always  clear  the  ground,  it  must  be  safer. 
The  Hackney-bred  horse  will  never  spread  its  hind 
legs,  and  whether  it  goes  fast  or  slow,  will  act  in  true 
rhythm,  putting  the  hind  feet  in  the  spot  where  the 
front  feet  are  taken  from. 

Other  Good  Points. — The  soundness  of  the  Hack¬ 
ney  as  a  breed  has  always  been  one  of  its  chief  char¬ 
acteristics.  It  is  only  gradually  trained  to  harness 
up  to  its  third  or  fourth  year,  so  that  its  wind  is 
not  ruined,  or  its  legs  and  muscles  overstrained  before 
maturity.  At  four  years  old,  the  Hackney  must,  then, 
be  better  constitutionally  than* the  trained  trotter  or 
Thoroughbred,  which  from  two  years  old  is  compelled 
to  compete  in  races.  Never  being  asked  to  draw  ex¬ 
traordinary  weight,  nor  to  travel  quicker  than  8,  10 
or  12  miles  an  hour,  it  stands  to  sense  that  a  Hackney 
must  be  in  healthy  condition,  and  is,  therefore,  able 
to  get  or  produce  healthy  offspring.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  that  the  Hackney 
is  the  most  tractable  of  all  horses  as  a  race.  It  is 


easily  handled  and  broken,  comes  to  the  call,  takes 
naturally  to  harness,  because  its  progenitors  have 
been  used  for  scarce  anything  else,  and  a  colt  used  for 
light  work  alongside  of  its  dam  on  the  farm,  will  al¬ 
most  break  itself  sufficient  to  admit  of  its  being  sold 
as  fairly  tractable  and  mannerly  without  extra  prep¬ 
aration,  as  it  approaches  its  fourth  year.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  costs  very  little,  if  anything,  for  a  farmer  to  get 
his  Hackney-bred  colts  ready  for  the  dealer  when  he 
comes  to  make  his  purchases. 

The  Hackney  has  been  ridiculed  in  this  country  as 
being  simply  a  “show”  horse,  because  exhibitors 
have  over-advertised  him  as  such.  If  a  gentleman  in 
town  has  one  or  more  beautiful,  high-stepping  horses, 
he  likes  to  keep  them  always  in  high  condition  for 
the  show  ring  or  the  fashionable  promenade.  To  ask 
such  a  horse  to  perform  long  journeys,  would  be 
obviously  unfair,  as  he  is  not  in  condition  for  it.  The 
untrained  trotter  or  Thoroughbred  racehorse  would 
make  a  much  worse  showing  on  the  track  than  the 
untrained  Hackney  would  on  a  long  journey.  A 
Hackney  kept  in  good  hard  condition  for  work  on 
country  roads,  will  pull  a  heavy  trap  with  two  or 
more  passengers  in  it,  and  keep  up  a  regular  10,  12  or 
14-mile-an-hcur  gait  for  hours ;  and  given  proper 
training,  can  be  made  to  do  similar  feats  to  those 
for  which  his  ancestors  were  famous,  such  as  “  17 
miles  in  56  minutes,  carrying  182  pounds  “  30  miles 
to  market  and  30  back  again,  pulling  a  heavy  cart 
containing  a  fat  farmer  and  baskets  filled  with  mer¬ 
chandise”;  “  one  mile  in  three  minutes,  carrying  196 
pounds”,  etc.  The  necessity  for  such  endurance  and 
work  has  loDg  since  disappeared,  and  the  habit  being 

disused,  has  become  dor¬ 
mant  ;  but  endurance  is 
not  necessarily  eradicated 
from  the  blood, 
f  The  drawing  shows  a 
stallion  with  shortened  or 
“docked”  tail.  Many  of 
the  young  stallions  that 
are  to  be  turned  over  to 
farmers  will  not  be 
“docked”,  but  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  their  full 
tails,  so  that  the  horses 
shall  not  suffer  from  flies 
and  other  insects,  and  so 
will  not  fret  and  lose  flesh 
when  turned  out  to  graze. 

A.  H.  GODFREY. 
Late  Asst.  Sec.  American 
Hackney  Horse  Society. 


SCIONS . 

Texas  Peaches.— I  think  that 
one  cause  for  poor  fruit  is  our 
habit  of  planting  trees  too  close 
together,  and  not  thinning  the 
fruit.  In  a  favorable  season, 
all  goes  well,  but  strike  a  long 
drought,  when  the  trees  have  to 
hunt  for  moisture  and  sunshine, 
and  the  fruit  will  surely  suffer. 
A  tree  should  have  room  enough 
for  its  full  and  proper  develop¬ 
ment.  I  would  plant  peach  trees, 
in  this  climate,  24  feet  apart 
each  way.  I  can  make  the  trees  interlock  at  this  distance,  and 
have  had  from  8  to  10  bushels  of  fruit  per  tree.  Sometimes  people 
think  their  trees  are  dying  of  old  age,  when  they  are  really 
dying  of  starvation,  the  lack  of  both  water  and  food.  A.  g.  s. 

Mexla,  Texas. 

Keep  the  asparagus  beds  clean,  and  encourage  thrifty  growth ; 
it’s  the  best  antidote  for  Asparagus  rust. 

Thin  out  parsnips,  beets  and  lettuce  to  four  inches,  even  though 
it  does  seem  a  pity  to  discard  the  little  extra  plants. 

Fiei.d  mice  are  often  very  destructive  in  and  around  frames 
and  hotbeds.  Sweet  corn  soaked  in  a  solution  of  strychnine  is 
the  florists’  remedy. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  Interested  in  progressive  agriculture. 
He  has  sent  to  this  country  for  experts  to  study  the  farming  of 
Turkey,  and  advise  and  make  suggestions  about  future  work. 
Why  does  he  come  to  America  instead  of  going  to  Germany, 
France  or  England  ?  He  wants  the  “  hustle  ”  and  “  get  there  ” 
of  the  American  farmer. 

Asparagus  in  the  South.— Prof.  Burnette,  of  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  College,  tells  us  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  raise 
asparagus,  even  for  home  use,  in  southern  Louisiana.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  too  warm  and  too  long  to  obtain  a  good  sprout.  In  north¬ 
ern  Louisiana,  however,  in  the  pine  country,  truck  farmers  have 
small  patches  of  asparagus,  and  farther  north,  it  may  be  grown 
in  larger  quantities.  It  is  not,  however,  the  large  and  luscious 
sprouts  that  are  grown  in  the  North.  The  southern  citizens  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  canned  asparagus,  but  the  majority  of 
people,  probably,  do  not  know  what  it  is.  In  southern  Louisiana 
the  people  eat  large  quantities  of  greens— mustard,  turnips,  beets 
and  radishes.  They  have  these  during  nearly  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  large  quantities,  therefore  get  along  nicely  without 
asparagus.  A  limited  quantity  of  fresh  asparagus  might  find 
sale  in  New  Orleans,  to  be  purchased  by  the  wealthy  classes. 
The  other  vegetables,  however,  are  so  cheap  and  plentiful  that, 
probably,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  work  up  a  large  trade. 
Most  persons  who  go  to  the  South  are  disappointed  in  not  finding 
asparagus,  yet  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  North, 
farmers  at  that,  who  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  plenty  of  this 
luscious  vegetable. 


1.  Face. 

2.  Forehead. 

3.  Ears. 

4.  Lower  jaw. 

5.  Cheek. 

6.  Poll. 

7.  Throat. 

8.  Parotid. 

9.  Neck. 

10.  Crest. 

11.  Jugular  Channel 

or  Furrow. 

12.  Breast. 

13.  Withers. 

14.  Back. 

15.  Ribs. 

16.  Girth. 

17.  Loins. 

18.  Croup. 

19.  Bock. 

20.  Flank. 

21.  Belly. 

22.  Point  of  shoulder. 

23.  Elbow. 

24.  Forearm. 

25.  Knee. 

26.  Canon  or  shank. 

27.  Fetlock  joint. 

28.  Pastern. 

29.  Coronet. 

30.  Foot. 

31.  Ergot  and  fetlock 

32.  Haunch. 

33.  Thigh. 

34.  Stifle. 

35.  Buttock. 

36.  Leg. 

37.  Hock. 

38.  Canon  or  shank. 

39.  Fetlock  joint. 

40.  Ergot  and  fetlock 

41.  Pastern. 

42.  Coronet. 

43.  Foot. 

44.  Lower  thigh. 

45.  Point  of  hock. 
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Farmers’  Ciub. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


HOW  TO  MANURE  COW  PEAS. 

IS  IT  NECESSARY  TO  FEED  THEM  ? 

C.  D.  W.,  Mystic,  Conn. — Is  it  necessary  to  ay  ply 
fertilizer  to  make  Black  cov  peas  grow  success¬ 
fully?  My  ground  is  a  reclaimed  old  pasture, 
that  has  been  grown  up  to  sumac  and  bayberry 
brush  for  a  couple  of  generations  I  have  plowed 
and  harrowed  tbi9  ground  many  times  the  past 
two  years,  without  attempting  to  raise  any  crops, 
and  this  Spring  have  set  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
with  a  good  deal  of  care.  Last  year,  I  sowed  oats 
and  Canada  peas,  without  fertilizer,  on  a  mellow 
portion  to  see  what  they  would  do.  The  oats  grew 
fairly  well,  but  the  p'ias  made  a  sickly  growth  of 
abjut  four  or  five  inches,  and  then  died  outright. 
On  testing  the  soil  with  litmus  paper,  I  found  it 
excessively  acid.  To  correct  this,  I  have,  this 
Spring,  applied  1,700  pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre. 
Can  I  sow  five  pecks  of  Black  cow  peas  to  the 
acre  without  fertilizer  the  first  of  June,  with  the 
expectation  of  a  fair  growth  to  plow  under  next 
Spring,  or  shall  I  apply  200  or  300  pounds  each 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  reduced  8.  C.  rock  to 
the  acre  ?  It  will  not  pay  me  to  raise  crops,  as  I 
have  to  h’re  everything  done.  My  object  for  a 
few  years  Is  to  get  the  ground  well  stocked  with 
nitrogen  so  that,  when  the  trees  begin  to  fruit,  I 
shall  have  to  apply  only  a  little  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  each  year.  Of  course,  I  shall  have 
to  discontinue  the  cow  peas  after  a  while  if  the 
trees  make  too  much  growth  to  mature  the  wood. 
The  soil  is  black,  in  good  tilth,  and  is  well 
drained. 

Ans  — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
apply  fertilizer  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
crop  of  Early  Black  cow  peas.  With  the 
preparation  you  have  given  that  soil,  and 
the  application  of  lime  in  particular, 
you  will  be  reasonably  sure  of  obtaining 
a  good  crop  of  cow- peas  this  year.  That 
is  not  the  whole  story.  By  applying 
your  potash  and  rock,  you  will  get  a 
larger  crop  of  peas  than  you  otherwise 
would.  These  minerals  will  not  be 
wasted,  but  in  the  form  of  the  cow  peas, 
will  be  fully  as  useful  as  they  would  be 
in  stable  manure.  The  greater  growth 
of  cow  pea  you  can  obtain,  the  more 
nitrogen  you  will  add  to  the  soil. 

We  have  tried  cow  peas,  both  with  and 
without  fertilizer,  and  conclude  that  it 
pays  to  apply  the  phosphate  and  potash 
directly  to  the  cow  peas.  We  would  cer¬ 
tainly  do  this  in  orchard  cultivation, 
rather  than  use  these  minerals  directly 
on  the  fruit.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  use  equal  parts  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  rock,  for  this  would  give 
an  excess  of  potash  ;  100  pounds  of  potash 
to  300  pounds  of  dissolved  rock  would  be 
a  more  economical  dressing  for  one  acre. 
We  have  found  that,  on  very  poor  soils, 
a  small  application  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
say  50  pounds  to  the  acre,  makes  quite  a 
difference  in  the  early  growth  of  the 
cow  pea.  This  is  not  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  but  if  at  the  time  of  sprouting,  the 
weather  is  cold  and  the  soil  not  in  good 
condition,  this  small  amount  of  nitrogen 
will  give  the  peas  an  early  start  that 
would  be  of  considerable  benefit.  Too 
much  nitrogen,  however,  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  the  cow  pea  is,  in  one  sense,  a 
“  lazy  ”  plant,  and  will  sometimes  refuse 
to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  when  it  is 
immediately  available  all  around  it. 

In  theory,  it  is  easy  to  keep  up  an  or¬ 
chard  as  you  intend  doing,  but  there  is 
one  drawback  to  it,  viz  ,  the  fact  that 
organic  nitrogen,  such  as  you  will  obtain 
in  the  cow  pea,  is  not  always  easily  avail¬ 
able  in  Spring.  The  humus  or  organic 
matter  must  be  broken  up  by  heat  and 
moisture  before  the  nitrates  will  form. 
It  often  happens,  therefore,  that,  in  a 
cold,  wet  Spring,  these  available  nitrates 
are  not  present,  and  some  form  of  soluble 
nitrogen  like  nitrate  of  soda  must  be 
added  to  promote  early  growth. 

Some  Fertilizer  Chemical  Terms. 

A.  8.,  Hartford,  Conn. — Will  you  explain  the 
meaning  of  phosphoric  acid  (Pa  Os)  and  potash 
(Iia  O)  ? 

Ans  — What  is  known  as  phosphoric 
acid  is  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  oxy¬ 
gen  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the 
phosphorus  to  five  parts  of  the  oxygen. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  handle  or  use 
the  phosphorus  in  a  pure  state,  but  when 


combined  with  the  oxygen,  we  are  able 
to  control  it,  and  use  it  either  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  in  other  ways.  Pa  06,  means 
just  what  it  says,  namely,  two  parts  of 
phosphorus  and  five  parts  of  oxygen,  put 
together  in  a  chemical  form.  In  the 
same  way,  what  we  call  “  potash”  is  a 
mixture  of  the  metal  potassium  and 
oxygen.  K  is  the  chemical  symbol  or 
letter  representing  potassium.  Ka  O, 
means  two  parts  of  potassium  and  one 
part  of  oxygen,  which  is  the  mixture  or 
chemical  union  which  enables  us  to  hold 
and  control  this  metal,  which,  when 
pure,  could  not  be  held  at  all.  As  a  sim¬ 
ple  illustration  of  the  use  of  these  chemi¬ 
cal  symbols,  we  may  take  water  ;  this  is 
not  a  Eimple  element,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
two  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The 
chemist,  in  describing  water,  would  say, 
Ha  O,  meaning  that  two  parts  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  one  part  of  oxygen,  have  been 
combined  chemically  to  form  a  liquid. 
The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  taken  separ¬ 
ately  would  be  of  little  value  for  quench¬ 
ing  the  thirst  or  for  washing,  but  when 
combined  in  these  exact  proportions,  they 
form  water,  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  substances  in  the  world.  Most 
of  the  substances  that  are  of  great  value 
in  agriculture,  like  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  would  be  of  no  use 
to  us  when  used  alone  ;  their  tendency 
would  be  to  get  away  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  must  combine  them  with  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  order  to  hold  them  in  a  practi¬ 
cal  form.  Nitrogen,  for  example,  may 
be  held  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  which 
the  chemist  would  write,  N  H;i ;  this 
meansthat  three  parts  of  hydrogen  have 
grappled  with  one  part  of  nitrogen, 
holding  it  so  as  to  make  it  do  its  wo*k. 

Potash  in  Ashes ;  Hen  Manure. 

J.  C.  B  ,  Truro.  N.  S. — 1  What  is  about  the 
value  of  hard-wood  ashes  per  barrel  as  compared 
with  potash  in  other  forms  ?  2.  What  is  the  value 
per  barrel  of  hen  manure  that  is  free  from  litter, 
and  from  hens  fed  in  the  ordinary  way,  with 
mixed  gralD,  vegetables,  etc  ?  W'hat  is  the  best 
way  to  prepare  and  apply  it  to  a  strawberry 
plantation  ? 

Ans  —1.  Chemists  estimate  the  value 
of  potash  in  wood  ashes  at  five  cents  a 
pound,  when  tfce  potash  in  muriate  is 
worth  4  That  is,  carbonate  of  potash, 
which  is  the  form  found  in  ashes,  is 
worth  about  10  per  cent  more  than  that 
in  muriate.  Ordinary  hard-wood  ashes 
contain  about  five  p  r  cent  of  potash; 
by  weighing  a  barrel,  you  can,  with 
these  figures,  get  a  good  idea  of  its 
value.  2.  It  is  difficult  to  give  anything 
like  the  exact  value  of  hen  manure ; 
when  free  from  litter,  feathers  or  dirt, 
it  is  worth  about  four  times  an  equal 
weight  of  ordinary  stable  manure.  The 
value  varies  considerably,  according  to 
the  feed  of  the  hens  and  the  way  the 
manure  has  been  kept.  In  many  cases, 
hen  manure  kept  in  a  warm  place  and 
not  well  dried  will  lose  considerable  of 
its  ammonia.  The  best  way  to  handle 
the  hen  manure,  as  we  have  frequently 
stated,  is  to  dry  it  thoroughly  as  it  is 
made,  by  using  land  plaster  freely  under 
the  roosts.  This  will  leave  it  in  hard, 
dry  chunks,  which  may  be  crushed  or 
ground  in  the  Spring,  and  either  broad¬ 
casted  alone,  or  mixed  with  chemicals  to 
form  a  fertilizing  mixture. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Corn. 

W.  D.  T.,  Candor,  N.  Y.~ I  wish  to  make  a  corn 
fertilizer.  I  have  good  hard-wood  ashes  and 
bone  meal.  The  bone  meal  analysis  is  18  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  3  3  per  cent  nitrogen. 

I  can  buy  animal  meal  for  $2  per  100  pounds,  and 
cotton-seed  meal  for  $1.25.  Which  of  the  two  is 
better  to  mix  with  ashes  and  bone  meal  ?  How 
many  pounds  shall  I  use  of  each  ? 

Ans. — The  cotton-seed  meal  will  be 
cheaper  than  the  animal  meal  to  use  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  animal  meal  is  more 
valuable  for  poultry  feeding.  You  mig-ht 
use  1,200  pounds  of  the  wood  ashes,  300 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  500 
pounds  of  bone  meal.  This  mixture 
would  be  low  in  potash,  and  on  most 
corn  ground,  we  would  use,  at  least  300 
pounds  more  of  the  ashes.  Do  not  try 
to  mix  the  ashes  with  the  cotton-seed 
and  bone.  The  ashes  are  so  fine  and 
powdery  that  you  cannot  get  a  perfect 


mixture.  It  would  pay  you  better  to 
make  two  applications.  Broadcast  the 
ashes  after  plowing,  and  harrow  them 
in  ;  then  use  the  bone  meal  and  cotton 
seed  meal  in  the  hill,  or  drill  or  broad¬ 
cast  it  close  to  the  row  or  broadcast  all. 

Crimson  Clover  in  a  Vineyard. 

G.  W.  W.,  Tobinsport,  Ind.—l  have  tried  Crim¬ 
son  c  over  twice,  and  the  first  time  it  was  a  fail¬ 
ure;  but  I  have  a  good  set  in  my  vineyard  now. 
What  is  the  best  time  to  turn  it  under  to  do  the 
vineyard  the  most  good?  Would  you  plow  it 
toward  the  grape  vines,  or  from  them  ?  I  was 
thinking  of  letting  it  get  ripe,  plow  It  under,  then 
stir  it  up  about  the  middle  of  July  so  the  seed 
would  come  again.  Do  you  think  that  would  do. 
or  could  I  cut  it  and  save  the  seed  and  plow  the 
sod  under  ? 

Ans. — In  our  own  practice,  we  plow 
under  clover  before  the  heads  are  fully 
ripened.  This  is  for  corn  or  potatoes 
In  Delaware  and  Maryland,  however, 
many  farmers  use  the  crop  to  seed  itself 
They  wait  until  the  heads  are  fully 
formed,  and  the  seed  is  getting  ripe 
Then  they  do  what  looks  like  a  poor  job 
of  plowing  away  from  the  vines,  with 
many  of  the  plants  left  above  ground 
This  is  done  purposely  in  order  to  let 
these  plants  mature  the  seed.  After  they 
have  turned  hard,  the  farmer  takes  a 
harrow  or  cultivator  and  runs  over  the 
ground  so  as  to  scatter  and  cover  the 
seed  produced  on  these  plants.  This  re¬ 
seeds  the  ground,  and  a  new  crop  starts. 
This  can  be  done  year  after  year,  as  is 
frequently  done  in  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  with  success.  This  would,  probably, 
be  as  good  a  way  for  you  to  follow  as 
any. 

Black  Aphis ;  Cutting  Back  Trees. 

C.  H  S.,  Clarkdale,  la. — 1.  I  set  out  some  plum 
trees  last  SpriDg,  and  the  Black  aphi3  killed  the 
branch's,  but  new  ones  came  out;  now  they  are 
beginning  to  leaf,  but  the  Black  aphides  are  on 
them  again.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  kill 
them  ?  2.  I  have  some  trees  that  are  headed  too 
high,  and  unevenly  balanced ;  is  there  anyway 
to  induce  limbs  to  come  out  so  as  to  balance  up 
the  tree  ? 

Ans  — 1.  Spraying  with  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  or  strong  tobacco  water  will  kil) 
the  Black  aphis.  Without  a  machine  oi 
some  kind,  it  would  be  very  difficult  tc 
get  the  liquid  on  to  them  ;  therefore,  it 
would  seem  better  to  buy  one,  rather 
than  have  the  trees  injured.  A  sprayer 
is  a  part  of  a  farmer’s  outfit  of  tools 
nowadays.  2.  Cutting  back  the  branches 
on  the  wanting  side  when  the  leaves  are 
off  will  induce  the  trees  to  send  out  more 
vigorous  ones  in  their  stead,  and  cutting 
back  those  that  are  too  well  developed, 
about  the  middle  of  August,  will  check 
them.  This  treatment,  if  wisely  followed, 
will  soon  make  quite  a  change  in  the 
form  of  a  badly-balanced  tree 

A  Pasture  for  Hens. 

J.  IF.  K.,  York,  Pa. — I  have  a  flock  of  32  heus 
confined  in  a  yard  43x  110  feet,  in  which  I  broad¬ 
casted  one  bushel  of  oats  and  plowed  them  in 
with  a  Planet  Jr.  hand  plow.  But  none  came  up, 
and  the  hens  scratched  them  all  out.  The  yarc 
is  planted  to  peach  and  apple  trees.  What  can 
I  sow  that  will  make  green  food  for  them  ? 

Ans. — You  will  not  be  likely  to  get 


seed  started  in  that  ground  as  long  as 
the  hens  are  left  there.  We  would 
run  a  fence  through  the  center  of  the 
yard,  and  keep  the  hens  on  one  side  of 
it.  Work  up  the  other  side  with  a  culti¬ 
vator  or  spade,  and  sow  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  about  as  you  would  sow  turnips, 
with  a  light  seeding  of  oats  mixed  with 
it.  When  this  gets  two  inches  high,  turn 
the  hens  in  to  eat  it  off,  and  handle  the 
other  side  of  the  yard  in  the  same  way. 
Then,  by  turning  the  hens  from  one  yard 
to  the  other,  you  will  keep  green  feed 
before  them  most  of  the  time. 


Early  Vegetables 

need  a  quick  and  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant — something  to  force  growth  to 
the  limit.  The  money  is  in  earliness. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

fits  the  case  exactly.  Apply  in  small 
quantities  during  the  early  growing 
period  of  the  plants. 

It  adds  color,  flavor,  crispness  and  ten¬ 
derness  to  all  vegetables.  Would  you  know 
more  about  it,  send  for  free  book  “Food 
for  Plants”  to  John  A  Myers,  12  O  John 
Street,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27,  William  St.,  New  York. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Itecommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
Nrw-Yorkkk  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
’97.  and  July  1G,  ’98.  We  offer  JOB,  CA  ERIE  SILVERS, 
STELLA  and  UK  BA  In  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
S2  per  doz..  $5  per  100;  and  BOBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  12 
per  doz.,  $0  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


NEW 

AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURDY  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 

NEW  PEACHES. 
(Copyrighted.) 
Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone. 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALBAUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 

Phonkton,  Ohio. 


100 


POTTED  PARKER  EARLE  JR.,  for  11. 

T.  C.  KKVITT,  Atbenia.  N.  J. 


PLANTS 


Tomato, 
Cabbage, 
Celery, 
Peppers,  etc. 

Cheap  in  large  lots. 

J.  S.  LINTI1ICUM.  Woodwardsvllle,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 

^  I  ^—Japanese  Barnyard  Millet 
■  Ul  OdlC  Seed.  Address 
Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  Mass.  Agr.Col.,  Amherst, Mass 

NEW  MILLET 

The  Japanese  Barnyard  Grass 

(Panlcum  Crus  Galli.) 

Grows  six  to  seven  feet  high.  Valuable  as  a  green 
fodder  crop.  Also  used  for  ensilage.  Abundant 
Seeder,  and  is  good  for  poultry  or  may  be  ground  for 
cattle.  Send  5Uc.  for  three  pounds  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  book  giving  full  description  of  this  and  other 
forage  crops.  ROSS  BROTHERS,  162  Front  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

How  to  Grow  Chrysanthemums 

80  pages  replete  with  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
about  the  culture  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn  flowers. 

Nine  chapters,  including  a  calendar  giving  the 
work  for  each  month.  Training,  Feeding,  Seed  Sav¬ 
ing  and  Diseases. 

Well  illustrated.  Only  25c.  Published  by 
AMERICAN  GARDENING, 

148  Liberty  8treet,  New  York  City 
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U*  Cooley  Creamer 

LEADS  THE  WORLD 

In  all  the  Gravity  Methods  of  Raising  Cream. 

It  is  the  only  one  having  gravimetric 
analysis  showing  no  fat  left  in  the  skim-milk, 
and  it  also  has  the  remarkable  record  made 
by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  where  20 
per  cent  of  the  samples  taken  from  240 
dairies  showed  only  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  or  less  of  fat  in  the  skim-milk. 


It  is  also  a  great  labor-saving  method;  in 
fact,  it  works  while  you  sleep,  as  it  requires  no 
attention  while  the  cream  is  rising. 

The  cans  being  entirely  submerged  and 
water-sealed  greatly  increases  the  cooling  sur¬ 
face  and  prevents  all  gases  or  odors  from 
penetrating  the  milk,  thus  obtaining  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  cream. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  pamphlets  giving 
full  description. 


COOLEY  CABINET  CREAMER. 


T 
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VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Short  Stories. 


“  Keeping”  the  Sour.  — The  Michigan 
Frait  Grower  sajs  : 

Too  many  cf  us  are  forgetful  of  the  deep  mean¬ 
ing  contained  in  two  lines  of  the  prayer  taught 
us  in  our  childhood  at  our  mother’s  knee  :  “I 
pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.”  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  we  can  ask  of  the  Lord,  whether 
old  or  young,  is  that  our  minds  may  be  kept 
well-balanced.  This  interpretation  of  the  prayer 
is  not  often  recalled,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
the  true  one— the  prayer  that  we  can  make  dally, 
and  still  we  know  our  duty  is  to  follow  the  peti¬ 
tion  with  the  best  means  in  our  reach  to  main¬ 
tain  the  balance  of  our  minds. 

The  writer  says  that  this  thought  was 
emphasized  while  visiting  an  insane 
asylum,  and  learning  how  important  it 
is  to  let  the  patients  stay  out  ot  doors 
and  watch  the  growing  things.  Work 
in  the  garden  or  field  is  far  better  than 
drugs  for  an  unbalanced  mind. 

Sword  or  Home. — Lieut.  Hobson  had 
his  day  of  fame,  but  Gen.  Funston,  of 
Kansas,  is  just  now  the  hero  of  the  day. 
It  was  proposed  to  buy  a  sword  for  him, 
but  W.  H.  Barnes,  of  the  Kansas  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  thinks  a  home  is  might¬ 
ier  than  a  sword  He  says  : 

In  a  tight  place,  any  General  would  trade  a 
*10,000  sword  for  a  *2  50  revolver,  if  the  revolver 
was  well  loaded,  or  even  a  hatful  of  rocks  might 
be  better.  In  a  pinch,  David's  pebbles  were 
mightier  than  Goliath's  sword.  Gen.  Funston 
has  found  a  bride  since  he  left  us.  A  married 
couple  should  have  a  home.  How  much  better 
to  present  them  with  a  pleasant  and  useful  home 
in  Topeka  than  a  useless  sword.  Let  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  roll  in,  and  buy  them  a  home  and  then 
furnish  it,  and  put  a  rig  in  the  barn  and  money 
in  the  bank  for  the  little  necessities  needed  until 
he  is  settled. 

That  is  well  enough,  but  don’t  plant 
any  Ben  Davis  apples  for  the  young 
couple. 

Food  Wanted. — The  National  Pro- 
visioner,  referring  to  the  European 
meat  trade,  says  : 

To  such  Btraitshave  the  peasantry  of  Germany 
been  reduced  by  the  government’s  restrictions 
against  foreign  meats,  that  dogs  have  lately  be¬ 
come  a  national  diet  with  the  poorer  people. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  in  the 
meat  inspection  bill  now  before  it,  the  Reichstag 
recognizes  this  household  animal  as  one  of  the 
country’s  sources  of  food.  In  the  bill  is  a  clause 
requiring  that  dogs  which  are  to  be  slaughtered 
for  human  food  must  be  submitted  to  a  proper 
officer  for  both  an  ante-mortem  and  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination. 

It  says  that  Europe  is  “  eating  itself 
out  of  hovue  and  home,”  and  must  buy 
meat  of  Uncle  Sam.  Germany  wants  a 
chance  to  send  sugar  here  free  of  duty. 
Oar  meat  packers  want  a  chance  to  send 
their  meat  free  to  Germany.  There  is  a 
chan cs for  a  tariff  trade.  If  it  be  car¬ 
ried  through,  the  American  packer  and 
the  German  sugar-beet  manufacturer 
will  be  right,  while  the  American  beet- 
sugar  grower  will  be  left. 

Nebraska  Corn  Culture — In  looking 
over  the  replies  to  your  question  on 
page  358,  regarding  Drilling  vs.  Check¬ 
ing  for  Corn,  I  notice  that  the  objection 
to  drilling  the  corn  is  that  it  is  too 
hard  to  keep  clean.  My  own  experience 
has  proved  the  reverse.  Not  only  this, 
but  I  think  fully  four-fifths  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  part  of  Nebraska  (Johnson 
Co.)  now  use  the  drill.  My  mode  of  put¬ 
ting  in  corn  is  to  double  list.  I  have  a 
combined  lister  and  drill,  and  about 
April  20,  with  the  lister  part  I  throw  up 
the  ridges  three  feet  apart,  which  I  let 
stand  for  three  weeks,  after  which  I 
attach  my  drill  to  the  lister,  put  on 
three  horses  and  break  the  ridges  out, 
planting  the  corn  16  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  This  virtually  plows  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  puts  the  corn 
down  farther  than  when  checked,  and  it 
is  less  subject  to  drought  and  hard  winds. 
After  the  corn  gets  up  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  furrow,  with  my  three- 
section  harrow,  I  thoroughly  harrow  it, 
putting  the  horses 'on  the  ridges,  taking 
three  ridges  at  a  time.  When  it  is  five 
or  six  inches  high,  I  take  the  front 
shovels  off  my  cultivator,  attach  a  trough 
(j  ast  like  a  pig  trough  inverted)  which 
follows  the  furrow  and  prevents  the 
corn  being  covered  by  the  back  shovels. 


The  two  back  shovels  tear  up  the  ridges 
and  sift  in  fine  soil  around  the  corn, 
leaving  the  ground  almost  level.  I  cul¬ 
tivate  three  times,  and  am  positive  that 
no  one  can  keep  corn  any  cleaner  than  by 
this  method,  and  perhaps  not  so  clean. 

Tecutrseh,  Neb.  c.  v.  d. 

Fractional  Currency.  —  The  Path¬ 
finder,  a  paper  printed  at  Washington, 
makes  a  good  plea  for  the  use  of  frac¬ 
tional  paper  currency.  It  says  among 
other  good  things  : 

With  10,  25,  and  50-cent  paper  currency  in  cir¬ 
culation,  trade  will  be  considerably  stimulate— 
esp  cially  mail  trade.  Uncle  Sam  w.ll  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  increased  postal  revenues.  When 
Congress  makes  it  so  hard  to  send  money  through 
the  mails,  it  naturally  discourages  mall  order 
business.  Banks  now  very  generally  charge  fees 
for  collecting  checks,  and  the  need  of  a  conven¬ 
ient  postal  currency  is  greater  than  ever.  In 
China  the  principle  is  to  make  it  so  hard  fora' 
plaintiff  in  court  that  no  one  will  resort  to  a 
suit  who  can  possibly  avoid  it.  In  this  way  litl- 
ga>  ion  is  discouraged— a  la  Chinoise.  The  present 
attitude  of  our  Government  toward  the  people  on 
the  fractional  currency'  question  is  about  the 
same.  It  is  a  mistake  to  discourage  businefs  by 
making  it  so  hard  to  send  money  by  mail.  The 
city  man  can  draw  a  cheek;  the  villager  does 
not  miss  a  dollar’s  worth  of  time  waiting  at  the 
post  office  for  a  money  order  to  send  25  cents; 
bat  the  mass  of  the  people,  unused  to  business 
details,  and  remote  from  facili  ies,  find  these 
things  almost  prohibitive. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why  business  mt  n  in  town  and 
city  cannot  see  that  fractional  currency 
and  free  rural  mail  delivery  will  help 
their  trade.  Instead  of  opposing  these 
things,  one  would  think  such  business 
men  would  be  first  of  all  to  advocate 
them. 

Frauds  in  Stove  Selling. — The  stove 
sharks  who  go  through  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  ranges  and  other  stoves,  seem  to 
have  picked  up  a  new  scheme.  The 
agents  verbally  promise  to  pay  for  all 
the  wood  that  is  used  in  one  year,  over 
12  cords  of  16-inch  wood,  and  all  the  coal 
over  2%  tons  in  the  same  time.  In  other 
words,  one  of  these  famous  stoves  is  not 
to  use  over  12  cords  of  wood  and  2 M  tons 
of  coal  in  one  year.  They  also  agree  to 
furnish  repairs  until  the  stove  is  paid 
for,  free  of  cost.  They  tell  many  other 
stories  of  this  kind,  many  of  which 
appeal  strongly  to  a  customer.  The 
salesman,  however,  does  not  put  these 
things  on  paper,  but  he  merely  talks 
about  them,  and  another  man  comes 
around  to  collect  the  bills.  This  other 
man  has  either  forgotten  all  about  it,  or 
else  he  says  that  salesman  was  not 
responsible,  and  has  been  discharged  by 
the  company.  These  people  sell  great 
numbers  of  stoves,  and  the  stoves  are 
usually  good  ones,  in  many  cases  fully 
worth  their  price.  It  is  the  plausib  e 
story  that  sells  the  stove,  and  this  causes 
most  of  the  regret  and  trouble  that 
follow  the  sale. 

Selected  Plant  Food. — Prof.  S.  A. 
Beach,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  been  conducting  some  valuable 
experiments  with  lettuce.  The  object 
was  to  see  what  form  of* nitrogen  is  best 
suited  to  feed  that  crop.  Both  scientific 
and  practical  men  are  now  coming  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  plants  have  decided  pref¬ 
erences  as  to  their  food.  For  example, 
backwheat  can  make  a  fair  growth  on 
the  coarser  forms  of  food — such  as 
ground  leather  and  raw  phosphate  rock. 
Tomatoas  and  barley  may  be  able  to 
utilize  soda  ;  various  sorts  of  fruit  may 
do  better  on  chemicals  than  on  manure, 
and  so  on.  Prof.  Beach  knows  that  the 
practicil  lettuce  growers  generally  in- 
tibt  that  a  compost  of  stable  manure 
gives  them  best  results.  We  saw  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  March,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  of  all  the  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen  that  were  used,  stable  manure  had 
given  best  results.  Prof.  Buach  expected 
to  follow  with  corn,  so  as  to  ask  the 
same  questions  of  that  plant.  Such  work 
has  great  value.  Oar  farm  plants  vary 
in  their  feeding  habits  almost  as  widely 
as  do  our  farm  animals.  The  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  learn  to  divide  our 
supplies  of  plant  food  on  much  the  same 
basis  that  we  now  divide  our  stock  food. 


Studying  Diseashs  —A  few  days  ago, 
we  saw  a  man  putting  in  a  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
losing  them.  He  had  done  the  best  he 
could  to  inoculate  the  ground  with  the 
scab  fungus,  so  that  those  potatoes  might 
be  attacked  by  it.  At  first  thought,  one 
would  say  that  this  was  a  ridiculous 
thing  to  do  ;  yet  it  was,  probably,  wiser 
than  it  would  have  been  to  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immense  crop.  The  object  was 
to  start  the  crop  in  that  plot  of  ground, 
and  then  try  to  head  the  disease  off  or 
destroy  it  by  using  various  well-known 
remedies.  Even  though  the  crop  should 
be  lest,  the  experience  learned  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  disease  will  be  of  great  service 
to  those  who  follow  the  experiment. 
This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  value 
of  accurate  scientific  work,  even  though 
on  a  small  scale.  The  individual  farmer 
cannot  afford  the  time  or  the  money  to 
conduct  these  experiments,  and  learn 
the  needed  facts  about  his  crop  or  ani¬ 
mals.  There  must  be  some  one  who  can 
give  his  entire  time  to  the  slow  and  pot¬ 
tering  work  of  studying  diseases  or  in¬ 
sects.  It  costs  money  to  perform  these 
experiments,  and  the  State  does  well  to 
pay  for  them,  and  give  the  results  to  the 
farmers. 


“In  Union 
There  is  Strength.” 


True  strength  consists  in  the  union,  the 
harmonious  working  together,  of  every 
part  of  the  human  organism.  This  strength 
can  never  be  obtained  if  the  blood  is  im¬ 
pure.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  standard 
prescription  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
regulating  the  whole  bodily  machinery. 


LFGGETT’S  ANCHOR  BRAND  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 


FOR  SPRAYINC  TREES.  Destroys 
all  Insect  life  on  bark,  San  Jos6  Scale  and 
the  like.  Indorsed  by  authorities. 

Write  for  prices.  Our  Spray  Calendar 
sent  free. 

Leggett  &  Brother,  301  Pearl  Street,  N.Y. 


Paragrene. 

Better  than  Paris-green.  Half  the  Cost. 
Does  not  burn  the  foliage. 

“I  used  Paragrene  just  as  I  would  Paris-green. 
It  did  not  injure  the  foliage,  but  killed  all  the  potato 
bugs  very  quickly.  I  like  it  better  than  Paris-green, 
and  shall  always  use  it  in  future.” 

Suburba,  Tenn.  a.  e.  bunker. 

“1  have  used  and  found  Paragrene  the  best, 
quickest  and  safest  insecticide  I  ever  used,  and 
recommend  it  to  every  grower  of  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  for  absolute  destruction  ot  the  Currant  worm, 
and  does  not  injure  the  foliage.  Please  send  at  once 
two  H- pound  packages  more  of  Paragrene.” 
Tivoli,  Madalin  P.  O.,  N.  Y.  geo.  w.  fingar. 
Send  for  Pamphlet  and  Samples. 

FRED  L.  LAVANHUKG,  Box  1070  B,  New  York. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


Potash. 

NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.  See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

dERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nuimu  St.,  New  York. 


Quick  Fertilizer. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  to  day  that  acts  so  quickly  and 
surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda* 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work. 
Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when 
they  look  sick  or  make  slow  growth 
apply  the  remedy  promptly.  Book, 
“Food for  Plants,”  tells  all  about  it. 
John  A.  Myers,  12 — O  John  St.,  New 
York,  will  send  you  free  copy  on  re 
quest.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 
BALFOUR,  WILLIAOSON  &  CO., 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  In 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing.” 
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iJadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


nith  onr  new  patent 

Kerosene  Sprayers 

U  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  Y2  varieties 
sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
Nozzles,  the  “World’s  Best.’’ 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agents,  Hennion  «$c  HubbeiL 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  formulas  free. 


Our  Guarantee 


That  the  ‘  ECLIPSE  " 
SPRAY  PUMP  will  do 
more  work,  do  bet¬ 
ter  work,  and  Eave 
one-half  the  labor,  has 
been  proven  good  in 
thousands  of  the  best  or¬ 
chards  in  America 
Don’t  make  a  mietake,  but 
get  the  Eclipse,  and  you  will 
be  satisfied.  Send  for  Catalogue 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY. 


Benton  Harbor ,  Mich. 


The  Only  Practical  Method 

Cabbage  Bug,  is  described  in  “  The  Use  of  the  Gaso¬ 
line  Torch  in  Fighting  Insects,”  a  book  written  and 
copyrighted  by  Fred  REINLEIN,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill., 
which  will  be  mailed  for  10  cents.  The  method  It  de¬ 
scribes  will  be  found  to  be  also  by  far  the  best 
method  extant  for  fighting  Chinch  Bugs,  Squash 
Bugs,  Plant  Lice  and  Seale  Insects. 


SLUG-SHOT.  Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  across  this  Continent. 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works 

MANUFACTURE 

‘‘Grape  Dust”  for  Mildew,  “Cattle  Comfort”  to  keep  cattle 
comfortable  in  fly  time,  “  Copper  Solution,”  “Extract 
of  Tobacco,”  “Tlirip  Juice,”  “Sheep  Wash.” 

FRENCH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  IN  PULP, 

reliable  form  for  Immediate  use.  Sold  by  the  seed  trade.  Send  for 
circulars.  BENJAMIN  HAMMOND,  Flshkill-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FERTILIZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FEKTIL1ZER  CO.,  PITTSBUKG,  PA. 
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Ruralisms  ; 


Crimson  Clover  for  the  Fifth  Year. 
— Again  we  have  to  report  that  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  sown  in  various  parts  of  the 
Rural  Grounds  late  last  August  passed 
the  Winter,  though  among  the  coldest 
during  the  past  30  years,  without  harm. 
We  ascribe  this  to  the  fact  that  the  Win¬ 
ter  was  more  uniformly  cold  than  usual 
— there  was  less  of  thawing  and  freez¬ 
ing,  which  raises  the  soil  and  severs  the 
roots.  One  of  the  exceptionally  mild 
Winters  during  the  trial  was  just  the 
one  when  the  Crimson  clover  was  entire¬ 
ly  killed  except  here  and  there  where  it 
was  protected  by  shade  from  evergreen 
trees  or  bushes  where  the  soil  did  not 
heave . 

Mowing  the  Lawn. — For  years  we 
have  tried  to  get  a  lawn-mower  that 
would  cut  high,  leaving  the  blades  of 
grass  as  high  as  practicable.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  lawn-mower  in  the 
market  that  will  do  the  work  satisfac¬ 
torily — all  cut  the  grass  too  short.  This 
being  the  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  most 
lawns  are  not  mowed  often  enough.  The 
result  is  that  grass  is  weakened  more 
than  if  cut  oftener.  For  example,  the 
nearer  the  soil  that  any  plant,  shrub, 
tree,  or  herb  is  cut,  the  more  it  is  weak¬ 
ened,  that  is,  the  more  its  vitality  is 
destroyed.  The  higher  grass  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow,  the  more  woody  the 
stems  become,  so  that  the  lawn-mower 
cuts  off  more  of  the  bladts  (leaves) 
which  support  the  stems  and  roots.  If 
we  cut  oftener,  the  woody  stems  are 
more  restricted  in  their  growth,  and 
more  of  the  blades  is  left  to  support 
both  the  woody  stems  and  the  roots. 
The  lawn,  therefore,  preserves  a  fresh¬ 
er,  more  uniformly-green  color  than  if  it 
were  cut  at  longer  intervals.  If  it  were 
desired  to  kill  a  young  evergreen,  it 
could  readily  he  effected  by  cutting  off 
the  main  stem  below  the  foliage.  If  it 
were  desired  to  dwarf  a  bush  or  tree  of 
any  kind,  it  should  be  cut  back  oftener, 
always  leaving  a  portion  of  the  foliage  to 
support  the  main  stem  and  roots  while 
other  buds  were  forming . 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
(New  Brunswick)  began  experiments 
with  different  kinds  of  lawn  grass  seeds 
in  the  Spring  of  1896.  There  were  and 
now  are  nine  plots  Eeeded  respectively 
with  Meadow  Fescue  (Festuca  praten- 
sis) ;  Fine-leaved  Fescue  (Festuca  tenui- 
folia)  ;  Sheep’s  Fescue  (Festuca  ovina) ; 
Rhode  Island  Bent  (Agrostis  canina)  ; 
Wood  Meadow  (Poa  nemoralis)  ;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  (Poa  pratensis) ;  Rough 
Meadow  (Poa  trivialis) ;  Red-top" (Agros¬ 
tis  vulgaris) ;  Italian  Rye  (Lolium  pe- 
renne).  It  was  over  20  years  ago  that 
the  Editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  from  his 
own  trials  and  from  those  of  Prof.  Beal, 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
advised  his  readers  that,  for  climates 
similar  to  NewYork,  there  were  no  better 
grasses  for  the  lawn  than  Red-top  and 
Blue  grass,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
mixtures  of  “  choice  lawn  grass  seeds  ” 
put  up  by  seedsmen  at  twice  the  price 
should  not  he  purchased  except  by  those 
who  were  willing  to  throw  money  away 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  inferior 
lawn.  Having  had  no  reason  to  change 
our  mind,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  from  time  to 
time  repeated  its  advice  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  latterly  made  that  a  small  portion 
of  White  clover  (say  one-eighth)  might 
well  be  added  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer. 

The  19th  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
College  and  Experiment  Station,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  its  efficient  botan¬ 
ist,  Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted,  tells  us  :  “The 
Blue  grass  started  first  in  the  Spring, 
closely  followed  by  the  Italian  Rye  grass 
and  the  three  Poas.  During  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  of  Summer,  the  Rhode  Island 
Bent  suffered  most,  the  surface  of  the 
plot  looking  brown  and  'dry.  Next  to 


this,  the  Italian  Rye  grass  felt  the  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  of  the  season,  and 
least  of  all,  the  Poas.”  Along  with  the 
cooler  days  of  Autumn,  the  Rhode  Island 
Bent  revived  and  made  the  finest  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  of  the  plots,  there  being  a 
light,  fresh  green  over  the  whole  area. 
From  the  behavior  of  this  grass  during 
the  past  three  seasons,  Dr.  Halsted  re¬ 
gards  it,  however,  as  exceptionally  fine 
for  a  lawn  mixture.  The  chief  objection 
to  Italian  Rye  grass,  he  says,  is  that  it 
does  not  hold  out  well,  the  stand  having 
fallen  from  100  to  70  per  cent  in  the 
three  years.  The  Blue  grass,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  increased  in  its  stand, 
and  the  plot  is  now  in  good  shape  and 
so,  he  concludes,  that  for  the  whole  grow¬ 
ing  season  (Italics  ours),  and  through  a 
series  of  years,  there  is  nothing  better... 

Vincas.  —  It  is  the  small-flowered, 
hardy  Vincas  we  want  to  say  a  word 
about  ;  those  that  will  flourish  in  sun  or 
shade,  as  rock  plants,  bedding  plants, 
under  trees  or  bushes,  in  dry  or  moist 
places.  We  have  found  them  especially 
desirable  to  plant  close  to  houses  under 
windows  or  under  the  drip  of  gutters 
where  grass  will  not  grow  at  all.  The 
Periwinkles,  even  in  such  hard  places, 
thrive  and  form  mats  of  evergreen  foli¬ 
age,  which  bear  white,  purple,  blue  and 
rose-colored  flowers  in  great  profusion, 
beginning  in  early  Spring.  Perhaps  our 
readers  know  all  about  the  ordinary 
Periwinkle  or  Myrtle,  Vinca  minor 
botanically.  What  we  want  to  suggest 
is  a  clump  or  bed  of  the  several  kinds 
mixed,  including  one  with  yellow  and 
green  leaves  and  another  with  double 
flowers,  with  which  our  readers  may  be 
less  familiar.  The  ordinary  sorts  have 
five  petals,  the  flowers  being  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  double  Vinca  has  about 
15  petals,  though  the  entire  flower  is, 
perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  smaller 
than  the  singles.  The  color  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  shade  of  medium  purple.  The  writer 
has  just  been  admiring  an  extensive 
rockwork  in  Central  Park.  The  rock 
underlies  acres  of  this  part  of  the  Park, 
and  it  has  been  covered  with  soil  enough 
to  enable  drought-plants,  so  to  call 
them,  to  live  just  as  though  they  were 
sumptuously  provided  for  in  all  ways. 
The  taller-growing  plants  are  Yuccas  (Y. 
filamentosa)  a  dwarf  Juniper  (Juniperus 
Sabina)  and  the  vines,  which  fully  cover 
the  rocks,  are  Vincas,  Hall’s  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  the  variegated  Euonymus. 
These  so  take  possession  of  the  soil  (it 
varies  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  depth) 
that  neither  grasses  nor  weeds  care  to 
share  with  them  the  luxuries  of  this 
rocky  hostelry . 

Mr.  T.  A.  Peffer,  of  Independence, 
Mo.,  writes  us  that  he  is  glad  that  The 
R.  N.-Y  takes  the  stand  it  does  regard¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  such  fruits  as  the 
Champion  grape,  the  Kieffer  pear  and 
the  Ben  Davis  apple.  He  does  not  see 
how  any  conscientious  fruit  grower  can 
recommend  such  fruits.  He  lives  in  a 
climate  where  such  varieties  do  their 
best.  Mr.  Peffer  continues  : 

“In  the  Winter  of  1897  and  1898,  the 
leading  grocerymen  of  Kansas  City  would 
not  pay  more  than  half  as  much  for  Ben 
Davis  as  they  would  for  Jonathan,  Wine- 
sap,  Grimes  Golden,  and  apples  of  that 
class.  Some  of  the  grocerymen  would 
not  buy  them  at  any  price.  When  all 
the  young  Ben  Davis  orchards  come  into 
bearing,  their  mistake  will  be  disas¬ 
trously  apparent.  The  trouble  with  a 
great  many  of  the  western  fruit  growers 
is  that  they  have  got  their  foot  into  it, 
and  cannot  get  out ;  hence  the  praise  of 
these  varieties.  Last  season,  I  had  as 
fine  appearing  Kieffer  pears  as  could  be 
grown  in  this  locality,  gathered  and 
ripened  in  the  proper  manner.  We  canned 
many  quarts,  and  a  more  tasteless  lot  of 
fruit  I  never  ate.” . 


We  recently  saw  a  farmer  using  two  tools  at 
once,  rolling  his  oat  ground,  and  having  a 
weeder  hitched  behind  the  roller  to  cover  the 
grass  seed,  and  to  stir  the  surface  after  rolling. 


The  Farmers’  Institutes. — We  asked 
Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey, 
what  he  thought  of  the  future  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farmers’  institutes.  He  said 
he  agreed  exactly  with  Prof.  Jordan  that 
the  time  had  come  for  raising  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  meetings.  He  said  it  is 
popular  for  many  speakers  to  find  out 
what  the  farmers  want,  and  then  mold 
their  remarks  so  as  to  meet  popular  ap¬ 
proval.  The  idea  is  to  cater  to  what  the 
farmer  thinks  he  ought  to  have. 

“I  believe  in  giving  the  farmer  what  he 
needs  rather  than  what  he  wants.  You 
may  take  any  man,  and  you  will  find  that 
what  he  thinks  he  wants  is  often  of  less 
value  to  him  than  what  a  careful  student 
of  the  problems  involved  in  his  work 
knows  that  he  needs.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  course  of  instruction  at  farmers’ 
institutes  and  meetings  should  be  in 
some  way  supervised  and  directed  by 
the  college  and  the  station.  In  that 
way,  I  think  more  good  will  be  done, 
and  the  cause  of  improved  agriculture 
will  be  further  advanced  than  by  simply 
telling  how  to  perform  practical  opera¬ 
tions.  We  ought  to  get  down  into  the 
reason  why  we  do  things  ;  in  other  words, 
the  principles  that  underlie  agricultural 
science.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
so-called  prac*ical  men  have  no  place  on 
an  institute  platform.  So  long  as  they 
confine  themselves  to  the  practical  ma¬ 
nipulation  or  work  of  the  farm,  they  do 
good  work.  They  make  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  in  trying  to  apply  science,  and  in 
trying  to  give  ^the  reasons  for  doing 
some  of  the  things  that  scientists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  them  do  not 
pretend  to  understand.” 

The  foods  we  eat  furnish 
energy  for  the  body  just  as 
burning  coal  makes  steam 
for  an  engine. 

The  experiments  of  Prof. 
Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  shows  that  cod-liver  oil 
yields  two  and  one-half  times 
more  energy  than  starches 
or  sweets. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  pure 
cod-liver  oil  combined  with 
hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.  It  forms  fat,  gives 
strength,  enriches  the  blood, 
invigorates  the  nerves,  and 
repairs  tissues. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracaae,  If.  Y, 


A  GOOD  WIND  MILL. 

Lasts  a  life  time. 

Don’t  buy  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear 
and  malleable  iron  frame,  write 
for  full  information  and  catalog. 

Mast,  Foos  &.  Co¬ 
ll  River  St.  Springticld,  Ohio, 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  01 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  home  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  M.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STA  N  D  AR  D 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  -T  / 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


ft, 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 


1 ,1  i 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  r(u2T^'©J 

AURORA, ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


SAWMILL  and  ENGI 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
a*  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  t. >  stand  r  till  while  back¬ 
ing;  grent  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  A'so  Spring  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Sh  Tiers,  etc.  , 
Mention  thii  paper. 


A  Good  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con 
ver.ience  of  an  over-ready  pow-er  for  cut 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  it' 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,' 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL  with  STEEL  BOILERS 

rwcfwrc  from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta- 

g :numco  tionary  and  portable.  We 

’>elleve  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Rook 
on  Engines  und  Rollers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  .  Springfield.  O. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries ,  Portable t 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


FARQUHAR 

RAKE  SEPARATOR 


lightest  draught ;  most 
durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 


Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 


greatest  capacity ;  wastes  no 
grain,  cleans  ready  for  mar 
ket.  Specially  adapted  for 
merchant  threshing  and 
large  crops.  Threshes  rice, 
flax  and  millet.  Received 
medals  and  awards  at  three 
world’s  fairs. 


Farquhar  Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high¬ 
est  award  at  World's  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.  Far 
quhar's  threshing  engines 
are  the  most  perfect  in  use. 
Have  seats,  foot  brakes  and 
two  injectors.  Are  very 
strong  and  durable  and  are 
made  as  light  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  safety.  There  is 
no  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever  exploding. 


Pennsylvania  Traction  Engine 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Ltd., 


Combines  the 
advantages  of 
ail.  Powerfully 
strong,  durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Rollers, 

Saw  Mills, 
and 

Agricultural 
Implements 

generally. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

YORK,  PA. 


POWER  SPECIAI 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  water  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  or  expense  for 

IRRIGATION. 

Rig  Increase  in  Crops 
Independent  of  Rain 
Hislier  Prices. 

Early  Crt>x>s 

CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


levi 


THERE  IS  WATER  IN  THE 
ARID  REGIONS. 

You  can  get  it  if  you  go  deep* 
enough  with  the 


STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 


It  is  a  quick  worker, , 
no  springs  to  slack  or, 
|  break,  strongly  built,  ( 

_  _ _  either  steam  or  horse  ( 

power.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  also  have  a( 
Full  line  of  supplies.  Send  for  free  catalogue.  ( 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.; 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  New  Horse. — We  putin  too  much  machinery 
for  our  engine  this  year.  Tha  is,  we  blocked  out 
too  much  work  for  the  horses.  Major  is  too  old 
to  keep  his  end  up  all  day.  So,  after  much  ex¬ 
amining  and  talking,  we  found  a  horse  that 
suited,  though  the  price  was  pretty  high.  In  our 
country,  good  horses  are  worth  money.  Dan  is  a 
dark  bay,  well  built  and  stocky.  He  comes  from 
Iowa— one  of  a  good  class  of  citizens  th&t  are 
moving  from  West  to  East.  Dan  is  a  little  over 
six  years  old,  and  he  makes  a  fair  mate  to  Frank, 
though  somewhat  lighter.  There  is  good  blood 
in  him  somewhere.  He  isn’t  dull  and  stupid 
like  some  of  these  sluggish  Percherons,  but  his 
eye  is  bright  and  clear,  and  his  ears  are  up  and 
moving  about  at  every  sound.  The  dealer  offered 
us  $25 for  old  Major.  I  think  the  old  fellow  heard 
it,  for  he  came  home  and  made  quite  a  brace  in 
his  work,  as  if  to  show  that  there  is  more  value 
than  that  in  him.  We  keep  the  three  horses  on 
the  move  every  bright  day.  Take  two  horses  on 
the  double  cultivator,  and  the  other  horse  work¬ 
ing  across  the  rows  with  the  weeder,  and  the 
potatoes  are  left  in  fine  shape. 

Horse  Habits.— Dan,  the  new  horse,  is  about 
as  green  as  can  be.  When  he  came,  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  eat  ground  feed.  He  had  never  had 
but  one  set  of  shoes  on,  and  when  he  tried  to 
plow,  he  walked  all  over  the  furrow.  He  is  quick 
to  learn,  and  before  long,  he  will  understand  his 
business.  Frank  was  just  the  same.  He  may 
have  had  “  horse  sense  ”  when  we  got  him,  but 
it  wasn’t  anywhere  in  sight.  Now  he  knows 
what  is  expected  of  him.  Dan  will  learn  in  the 
same  way.  He  will  know  what  he  is  taught.  It’s 
the  same  wita  men.  I  met  a  man  from  Europe 
not  long  ago  wno  ranked  well  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  as  an  educated  man.  He  has  been  in  this 
country  eight  years,  and  cannot  make  his  educa¬ 
tion  useful,  because  he  has  learned  the  wrong 
kind  of  English.  His  associates  have  been  people 
who  use  slang  and  bad  grammar,  and  that  is  all 
he  has  picked  up  of  the  language.  Thus  he  is 
barred  out,  and  cannot  get  a  good  job.  It  will 
be  the  same  with  Dan  unless  we  handle  him 
right.  He  has  the  strength  and  endurance;  he 
will  take  his  habits  from  those  who  handle  him. 
Thus  it  is  that  our  habits  keep  on  living  in  our 
children — or  horses  or  dogs! 

The  Potato  Crop. — Our  early  potatoes  are 
booming.  There  is  nearly  a  perfect  stand,  and 
the  plants  are  mostly  strong  and  thrifty.  We 
are  using  the  weider  freely,  first  along  the  rows, 
and  then  across.  We  have  planted  a  number  of 
rows  in  the  young  raspberries  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  tne  weeder.  Kight  across  the 
lane  is  a  field  where  the  weeder  was  used  alorg 
the  rows  just  as  the  plants  broke  ground.  What 
a  contrast!  The  weeder  scratched  out  80  per  cent 
of  the  weeds  in  the  row.  On  the  other  side,  where 
only  the  cultivator  was  used,  the  row  is  a  perfect 
nest  of  weeds,  which  must  all  be  hoed  out  by 
hand  I  have  never  seen  a  better  object  lesson  of 
the  value  of  the  early  use  of  the  weeder.  The  seed 
pieces  were  ail  dropped  18  inches  apart  in  the 
drill.  We  like  this  muen  better  than  crowding 
them  closer.  We  have  found  but  few  Potato 
beetles  yet,  but  these  few  may  give  us  gray  hairs 
before  the  potatoes  are  ripe. 

Seasonable  Notes.— On  looking  up  the  dates, 
I  find  that  we  planted  sweet  corn  earlier  this 
year  than  last.  *  *  *  Our  potatoes  were  planted 
earlier  last  year,  but  they  are  up  to  the  record  in 
growth  now.  This  season  seemed  very  cold  and 
backward,  but  the  middle  of  May  finds  it  well 
advanced.  *  *  *  A  strange  thing  about  the 
Crimson  clover  this  year  is  that  it  is  blooming 
earlier  than  usual.  Last  year  it  was  about  at 
its  best  on  Decoration  Day.  This  year  most  of  it 
will  be  10  days  earlier.  We  are  plowing  one  field 
under  for  late  potatoes — the  rest  will  go  into  full 
bloom  as  an  advertisement  for  the  farm.  *  *  * 
The  strawberries  are  making  a  good  growth,  but 
most  of  our  growers  expect  low  prices  again. 
My  experience  with  currants  would  keep  me 
from  ever  setting  out  another  bush  for  market. 
Blackberries  pay  much  better.  A  good  many 
people  seem  to  have  concluded  that  they  are  sour 
enough  anyway — without  eating  currants. 

Child  Labor,— The  Graft  heard  us  speak  of 
hiring  a  boy  to  hoe  some  weedy  strawbe;  ries.  He 
got  out  the  smallest  hoe,  and  started  at  the  job 
himself.  He  says  he  wants  that  money  kept  in 
the  family  rather  than  to  pay  it  to  an  outside 
boy.  That  Graft  has  taken  a  great  notion  lately 
to  earn  money.  The  Madame  pays  him  one  cent 
a  day  for  keeping  the  pitchers  all  filled  with 
water,  and  one  cent  a  day  for  going  for  the  mail. 
When  he  forgets  his  water  job,  he  forfeits  a  cent, 
and  when  he  takes  too  long  for  the  mail,  he  for¬ 
feits  another.  Fust  he  knew  he  was  several 
cents  in  debt.  He  sat  down  in  the  barn  door  and 
thought  it  over,  and  now  he  is  getting  a  little 
ahead.  The  Bud  wanted  to  work,  too,  but  the 
boys  were  afraid  she  couldn’t  tell  a  weed  from  a 
strawberry.  She  had  a  tearful  time  when  I  asked 
the  children  at  night  how  much  they  had  earned. 
The  Scion  was  glad  to  be  told  that  he  couldn’t 
tell  a  strawberry  plant,  until  he  saw  the  Graft 
receive  his  pay.  Then  he  was  very  eloquent  in 
asking  for  a  job  1 

Use  of  Money. — The  Graft  will  work  hard  in 
the  hot  sun  to  earn  five  cents,  and  he  doesn’t  care 
to  spend  his  money. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

I  have  an  idea  that  a  fair  and  honest  answer 
to  that  question  will  tell  more  about  a  person’s 
character  than  anything  else  he  can  say.  As 
the  world  is  now  made  up,  money  savings  repre¬ 
sent  the  very  condensed  extract  of  a  man’s  work¬ 
ing  life.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  What  is  his 
object  in  slaving  for  it? 


The  Graft  thought  the  question  over  for  some 
time.  He  likes  candy,  he  wants  a  knife,  and  has 
dreams  of  a  bicycle  some  day.  Yet  here  is  his 
answer. 

“  I’ll  give  half  of  it  to  ‘The  Old  Ladies  Home’, 
and  save  the  other  half  to  buy  things  for  you 
when  you  get  too  old  to  work  1  ” 

“The  Old  Ladies’  Home”  is  one  of  the  Madame’s 
hobbies.  Perhaps  the  little  Graft  has  read  my 
thoughts  sometimes  as  I  sit  half  questioning 
what  is  to  follow  when  old  Father  Time  taps 
with  his  warning  finger  and  says  that  your  hand 
and  brain  and  back  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  salary  1  I  am  told  that  a  smoker  can  sit 
and  puff  such  thoughts  away.  I  don’t  smoke, 
and  they  stick  to  me. 

Poor  little  Graft  1  He  is  coming  to  a  time  when 
his  ideals  about  money  will  be  badly  pounded  up 
in  a  struggle  with  his  own  desires.  He  won’t  be 
any  stronger  than  the  rest  of  us,  perhaps,  yet 
he’s  starting  right.  There  is  a  bond  of  fellow¬ 
ship  between  this  little  waif  and  the  unfortunate 
little  Scion,  that  is  very  touching.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  these  boys  wi,ll  grow  up  to  think  more 
of  each  other  than  most  brothers  do.  The  chances 
are,  too,  that  they  will  think  as  kindly  of  the 
Madame  and  me  as  most  sons  do  of  their  parents. 

“  I  may  be  wrong,”  as  one  of  our  neighbors 
says,  when  all  the  time  we  know  he  doesn’t  think 
such  a  thing  is  possible.  h  w.  c 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Arizona  Sugar  Beets.— The  climate  and  soil  of 
Ar.zona  seem  to  be  well  suited  to  the  growing  of 
sugar  beets.  Analyses  of  the  beets  show  good 
results,  and  there  are  many  other  factors  in  favor 
of  this  crop,  which  are  discussed  in  Bulletin  No. 
30  of  the  Arizona  Station  (Tucson).  One  point, 
however,  is  a  new  one  in  the  discussion  of  this 
business.  It  is  said  that  a  factory  consuming 
250  tons  of  beets  a  day  will  turn  out  from  7,000,000 
to  10,000,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar  during  the 
season.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897, 
1,572  tons  of  sugar  were  shipped  into  Arizona;  in¬ 
cluding  all  smaller  lots,  it  is  probable  that  the 
year’s  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  territory  is 
not  over  50,000,000  pounds.  One  factory,  there¬ 
fore,  would  more  than  supply  the  entire  home 
consumption,  and  the  remainder  would  have  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  State  to  compete  with  other 
sugar;  in  other  words,  Arizona  is  without  the 
advantage  of  a  large  home  market  for  sugar. 

Awnless  Brome  Grass. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  use  of  Bromus  in- 
ermis  or  Awnless  Brome  grass.  This  grass  did 
well  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  but  seems  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  western  plains.  It  was  tried  at  the 
North  Dakota  Station  (Fargo),  and  Bulletin  No. 
40  states  that  it  makes  hay  fully  equal  toTimothy. 
After  three  or  four  crops  of  hay,  the  sod  thickens 
up  too  much  to  make  a  good  growth  of  stem 
This,  however,  makes  an  excellent  pasture 
Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  grass,  and  will  leave 
a  pasture  of  native  grass  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  reach  the  Brome  grass.  In  one  40-acre  pasture 
of  Timothy  and  clover,  there  were  two  acres  of 
the  Brome  grass,  and  the  milch  cows  went  to  the 
two  acres  and  kept  them  closely  cropped.  The 
seed  is  very  light,  weighing  only  14  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  It  is  best  to  use  25  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  The  common  plan  is  to  seed  broadcast  by 
hand,  and  harrow  in  with  a  spike  harrow.  No 
nurse  crop  should  be  used  with  it.  Some  persons 
have  been  afraid  that  this  Brome  grass  would 
spread  over  the  farm  when  once  introduced.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  West  quite  easy  to  kill  out 
the  sod  by  plowing  in  the  Fall.  Timothy  is  the 
popular  grass  at  the  East,  but  in  Dakota,  the 
Brome  grass  seems  to  be  far  superior,  and  it 
will,  probably,  be  very  largely  sown  whenever 
the  seed  becomes  cheaper. 

How  to  Grow  Chrysanthemums  —A  condensed 
manual  of  Chrysanthemum  culture,  adapted  to 
American  conditions,  is  a  book  for  which  we 
have  received  many  inquiries.  This  want  is  now 
filled  by  a  paper-bound  volume  issued,  under  the 
above  title,  by  American  Gardening.  It  contains 
73  pages  and,  in  a  calendar  of  operations,  details 
work  among  Chrysanthemums  month  by  month. 
Work  among  the  plants  indoors  and  out,  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  diseases,  general  culture  and  choice  of  varie¬ 
ties,  are  all  touched  upon.  A  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given.  Those  who  have  felt  the  need 
of  a  more  recent  guide  in  Chrysanthemum  grow¬ 
ing  will  find  this  book  of  distinct  value.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  this  office;  price  25  cents. 

Louisiana  Agriculture.— Bulletin  No.  2,  of  the 
Louisiana  Farme-s’ Institutes,  is  an  interesting 
volume,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Emigration  It  gives  a  little  history  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  and  copies  of  the  addresses  deliv¬ 
ered  during  1898.  It  appears  that  37  institutes 
were  held,  most  of  them  during  June,  July  and 
August  There  was  a  total  of  101  sessions.  The  av¬ 
erage  attendance  was  630,  making  a  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  17,663.  It  is  said  that  the  speakers  were 
professors  from  the  State  University,  the  State 
Normal  School,  experts  from  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  practical  farmers,  and  “  public-spirited 
gentlemen,  whose  interest  in  the  work  prompted 
them  to  enlist  their  valuable  services.”  One 
special  feature  was  the  demonstration  given  by 
a  Georgia  farmer.  This  man  showed  in  the  field 
how  to  ditch  hillsides.  He  brought  homemade 
implements  into  the  field,  and  described  his 
methods. 

In  Louisiana,  the  social  feature  of  the  institute 
is  made  very  prominent.  In  some  places,  an  old- 
fashioned  barbecue  was  prepared,  and  during 
the  noon  recess,  farmers  and  their  friends  gath¬ 
ered  under  the  trees  for  a  picnic  dinner.  The 
papers  and  discussions  printed  in  this  volume 
are  interesting  and  practical.  Some  of  the  sub 


jecls  would  be  new  to  many  of  our  northern 
readers.  We  notice  that  one  man,  in  asking  a 
question  about  a  disease  of  tomatoes,  said,  “  The 
leaves  just  curl  up,  and  have  a  sort  of  a  gi’en- 
out  look.”  This  certainly  describes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  sick  plant  exactly.  The  potato  crop 
seems  to  be  a  promising  one  for  Louisiana  gar 
deners.  One  man  said  that  he  had  raised  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  after  keeping  them 
through  a  long  Winter,  hauled  them  over  two 
miles  of  the  worst  road  he  ever  traveled,  and  sold 
them  for  25  cents  a  bushel.  In  Louisiana,  he  could 
get  an  average  of  90  cents  a  bushel  when  dug  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of  May.  It  was 
stated  that  it  has  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
grow  asparagus  in  Louisiana,  with  success.  Cel 
ery  grows  fairly  well,  but  asparagus  does  not 
succeed,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  there 
might  be  a  market  in  the  South  for  the  northern 
crop. 

Tomatoes,  Cabbage  and  Onions— This  is  the 
title  of  Bulletin  No.  56  from  tie  Arkansas  Expert 
ment  Station  (Faye.teville).  Experiments  in 
growing  tomatoes  for  early  market  were  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  a  large  yield  of  tomatoes  of  good  quality 
and  size  could  be  ripened  extra  early.  The  seed 
of  10  varieties  was  so  *n  January  1,  under  glass. 
Ten  different  varieties  were  used,  in  six  separate 
plots  subjected  to  different  methods  of  treatment. 
All  were  set  in  th'e  fleli  March  30.  The  average 
of  the  different  varieties  Included  in  each  of  the 
six  plots  indicates  th  ,t  the  productiveness,  size 
and  earliness  of  the  frrR  are  proportionate  with 
the  vigor  of  the  young  plants,  and  that  the  vigor 
of  the  plants  is  controlled  by  their  early  treat¬ 
ment.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  340.49 
bushels,  and  the  highest  yield  500  94  bushels 
Tests  were  also  made  with  thinning  tomatoes  to 
increase  the  s'ze  of  fruit.  The  plants  were 
treated  exactly  alike  in  all  respects  except  that 
the  number  of  fruits  was  restricted  in  one  lot, 
and  was  not  in  the  other.  Results  were  decidedly 
in  favor  of  thinning,  although  the  total  weight 
of  fruits  on  the  unthinned  plots  slightly  exceeded 
that  on  the  thinned.  The  results  of  a  series  of 
tests  with  onions,  extending  over  five  years,  are 
given,  also  of  level  vs  ridge  culture  with  cab¬ 
bage  and  deep  vs  shallow  setting  of  cabbage. 
Results  in  all  these  tests  are  tabulated  so  that 
they  are  in  convenient  form  for  reference. 

Proceedings  op  tiie  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Toronto.  Canada, 
in  January  last,  make  a  pamphlet  of  104  pages, 
which  should  prove  interesting  to  breeders  of 
purebred  fowls.  Theodore  Sternberg,  secretary - 
treasurer,  El.sworth,  Kan. 


DIETZ  BUCKEYE  i 


DASH  LAMP 

rJ' HIS  is  a  most  desirable  combination 
Lantern,  either  to  carry  around  in 
your  hand  or  on  your  carriage  when 
driving  for  which  lat¬ 
ter  use  convenient 
holders  are  supplied. 
It  has  a  bright  tin 
reflector ,  which  is  kept 
steadily  busy  distribu¬ 
ting  the  flood  of  light 
furnished ;  has  a 
handy  device  for  oper¬ 
ating  globe  (to  light 
and  him),  which  also 
locks  both  globe  and 
burner  where  they  be¬ 
long.  It  has  a  bull's- 
eye  lens  on  the  per¬ 
forated  plate  utterly 
distinct  from  globe , 
making  it  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  ordinary  bull' s-eye  globe  ;  also, 
a  spring  to  slip  over  carriage  dash. 

Our  line  of  Lanterns  and  Lamps  is  very 
extensive,  a  Catalogue  of  which  we  mail 
free  upon  application. 


R.E.  Dietz  Company 

87  Laight  Street 

Established  in  rS.fo  NEW  YORK 


I 

4,000  Pounds 

is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

.  ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  stagger  oval  spokes,  broad  tires,  etc. 

it  has  angle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It’s  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it;  saves'an  extra 
hand  in  hauling  corn  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  out  of  your  old  one. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Elecric  Wheel  Co.  Box  88,  Quincy,  III. 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  <iW~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DHALKUS  GENERALLY. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  #19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  WheelB 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon  Is  only  25  inches 
nigh,  fitted  with  24  and  30-lnch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  Bet  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kind*. 

SEND  FOR  OATALOQUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  #5.80 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  #8.20 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  anil 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  W.  Boob,  Center  Hall,  Dept.K,l’a. 


ANU^TOTIMES.-  DAIRYWAG0N 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO 

DAIRYMEN. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN 
A  DAIRY  WAGON.writl 

[KFHAT  lONAirWAfiON  CO.  CHILLICOTHE  .0 


fr4K.r*OFOR  THIS  $80.00 

TOP  BUCCY.  Wheels  and  Gear 

made  of  second  growth  a»r  seasoned 
hickory,  tough  as  whale-bone, 
double  reach,  iron  full  length,  Im¬ 
proved  5th  wheel,  with  King  Bolt 
in  rear  of  axle,  will  never  break. 
Spring#,  highestgrade  oil  temper¬ 
ed  steel.  Forging#  all  made  of 
Norway  iron.  Trimming#  all  wool  10  oz.  imported  English 
broadcloth,  finest  produced  Spring#  in  back  and  seat  cushion. 
Seat  ends  padded.  Painted  under  the  100  day  system.  All  parts 
first  dipped  in  hot  oil  and  allowed  to  stand  until  perfectly  dry,  giv¬ 
ing  foundation  for  paint.  Kent  Oil,  Lead  «!•  Varnlnh  used. 
NO  NflNFY  ^  c  "***  *hlp  this  elegant  Top  Buggy  or 
!=  V — *.  any  Phaeton,  Surrey,  Trap,  Wagons,  Carts,  or 
Harness  shown  in  our  l*’4-page  catalogue  #ubject  to  examina¬ 
tion.  if  not  found  satisfactory,  return  It  at  our  expenwe. 
r  HD  riVC  VCADQ  Wewill  give  with  each  one  of  our 
Uifi  ri*F.  I  E  A  R  O  Special  $48.50  Baggie#  a  5 
years  binding  guarantee.  We  have  no  agent#,  we  deal  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis,  have  no  losses,  therefore,  in  buying  of  us  you  do 
not  pay  any  agent’s  profit,  or  any  one  elses  bad  bills,  because  we 
never  have  any.  Send  for  our  FREE  !(»4-page  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co. 16  B-D,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago. 


No.  B14 — Extension-Top  Two-spring  Carriage. 
Is  complete  with  lamps,  fentlers,  side  curtains,  storm 
aprou  and  pole  or  shafts.  Price,  $t>3.  Guaranteed  an 
good  iu  every  way  as  others  sell  for  $90. 


THE  BEST  FOR  THE  MONEY 

is  what  every  mail  is  naturally  seeking-.  He  should  be  doubly  careful 
when  it  comes  to  the  purchase  of  vehicles  and  harness.  A  man’s  life 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  family  often  de¬ 
pend  upon  quality  in  his  buggy  or  carriage 
and  harness.  We  give  extraordinary  qual-< 
ity  for  the  money.  Then  there  are  the 
ail  vantages  of  our  plan  of  doing  business. 

WE  HA  VE  NO  AGENTS. 

but  sell  all  goods  direct  from  our 
tuctory  at  wholesale  prices. 

We  ship  our  goods  anywhere  forexamin- 
ation  and  guarantee  everything.  We 
make  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles 
of  harness.  Don’t  buy  any  of  these 
things  until  you  get  our  large  illustrated 
and  descriptive  catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  W.  B.  Pratt,  Sec’y,  Elkhart,  Ind 


No.  lOO— Double  Buggy 
Harness.  Full  nickel  trim¬ 
med,  price  $17  ;  as  good  as 
retails  for  $25. 
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Tell  me,  what  did  Dewey  do  ? 

He  did!  He  did! 

He  snatched  at  opportunity  ! 

He  sailed  right  in  as  all  agree  ! 

He  blew  red  tape  far  out  to  sea  ! 

He  did  the  job  from  A  to  Z  ! 

And  put  the  Spaniard  o’er  his  knee  ! 

And  used  a  shingle  lustily  ! 

He  did  !  He  did  ! 

•  ■ 

All  communications  intended  for  E.  S.  Carman 
should,  until  next  October,  be  addressed  to  River 
Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

Apple  orchards  near  Montreal  are  seriously  attacked 
by  Tent  caterpillars.  Recently,  after  a  weekday  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  parish  church  near  St.  H’laire,  priest,  chor¬ 
isters  and  congregation  marched  in  procession  through 
the  infested  orchards,  with  fervent  prayer,  invoking 
Divine  aid  in  their  labors.  Then  they  united  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  most  thorough  spraying.  Tnat  seems  to  us  the 
right  sort  of  Christian  scienca  —  a  combination  of 
faith  and  works. 

•  • 

Two  of  the  English  railways  passing  through  mar¬ 
ket-garden  districts  now  convey  all  farm  and  garden 
products  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  by  pas¬ 
senger  trains,  at  a  charge  of  fourpence  (eight  cents) 
for  20  pounds,  and  an  additional  one  penny  per  five 
pounds  extra  up  to  60  pounds.  These  packages  are 
delivered  and,  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  service, 
light  and  inexpensive  boxes  are  on  sale  at  the  railway 
stations.  Think  what  a  boon  such  service  must  be, 
both  to  country  growers  and  city  consumers  ! 

• 

•  # 

The  San  JosO  scale  !  This  insect  is  still  at  work. 
It  is  easy  to  sit  down  and  find  fault  with  the  ento¬ 
mologists  because  they  spend  a  few  dollars  in  study¬ 
ing  this  insect.  That  is  easy,  but  the  hard  part  will 
come  when  the  scale  gets  in  its  work  so  that,  some 
fine  Spring,  the  trees  fail  to  do  their  duty.  The  most 
practical  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  scale  is  to 
fumigate  the  nursery  stock  before  it  is  sent  out.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  let  the  scaly  tree  grow  in  the  orchard, 
and  then  try  to  treat  it.  We  want  to  know  whether 
any  one  has  been  able  to  find  a  live  scale  on  nursery 
trees  that  had  been  properly  fumigated.  At  present, 
we  believe  that  fumigation  is  by  far  the  best  scale 
remedy.  Has  any  scale  ever  gone  through  the  fumi¬ 
gating  house  alive  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 

• 

•  • 

Nowadays  new  methods,  new  inventions  and  new 
developments  are  continually  upsetting  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  so  that  a  large  element  of  uncertainty  enters 
into  every  line  of  industry.  Not  many  years  ago, 
the  growing  of  vegetables  under  glass  was  an  import¬ 
ant  and  profitable  business  at  the  North.  It  is  still 
done  largely,  but  the  great  development  of  southern  ' 
truck  farming,  and  the  improvement  in  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  have  made  a  big  hole  in  the  demand  for 
these  products,  and  taken  a  thick  slice  off  the  profits. 
Now,  according  to  reports,  the  southern  truckers  are 
likely  to  have  a  competitor  in  turn.  Extensive  re¬ 
gions  in  Texas  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
vegetables,  and  can  put  them  into  the  northern  mar¬ 
kets  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  any  other  points  in 
the  South.  Those  interested  are  trying  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  by  means  of  which  solid  fast  freight  or 
express  trains  may  be  run  through  to  the  northern 
markets.  The  railroads  are  reported  to  be  favorable 
to  the  scheme.  Texas  is  such  a  large  State,  with  such 
varied  possibilities,  that  this  would  seem  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  development,  and  may  affect  other  and  nearer 
producers  seriously.  Cuba  is,  also,  likely  to  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  supply  of  early  vegetables, 


and  with  all  the  other  regular  sources  of  supply,  the 
vegetable  eaters  are  likely  to  be  full  fed.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  may  be  crowded  more  closely  by  these  new 
rivals,  but  they  may  as  well  be  prepared  for  just  such 
competition. 

•  • 

One  of  our  contemporaries,  in  explaining  why  it 
does  not  devote  space  to  the  world’s  news,  states  that 
such  news  iB  hard  to  obtain,  because  the  newspapers 
give  most  attention  to  crimes  and  offensive  stuff, 
while  general  news  is  edited  or  perverted  by  interested 
parties.  That,  to  us,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  giving 
a  fair  summary  of  the  world’s  doings.  If  the  news- 
papers  are  purchased  or  perverted,  how  is  the  farmer 
to  learn  what  is  going  on  except  through  those  papers 
which  are  published  in  his  interest  ?  We  find  that 
our  weekly  news  statement  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  paper.  It  is  read  carefully.  One  busy 
man  told  us  recently  that  this  was  what  he  called 
“predigested  mental  food”.  It  was  the  extract  of 
everyday  history,  and  that  was  what  he  wanted  ! 

• 

•  • 

Those  tuberculous  cows  at  the  New  Jersey  Station 
have  served  the  State  well.  They  are  now  dying,  but 
for  the  past  few  years,  they  have  told  some  important 
stories.  In  all  this  time,  no  tubercle  germs  have  been 
found  in  their  milk.  It  is  not  Eafe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  milk  has  never  contained  any.  The  germs 
might  be  found  in  one  milking  and  not  in  another,  or 
in  one  single  quarter  of  the  udder.  It  is  difficult  to 
discover  them,  for  the  testing  apparatus  is  not  yet 
perfected.  Still  it  may  be  said  that  the  germs  in  such 
milk  are  very  scarce — if  they  exist  at  all.  If  the  milk 
from  such  cows  were  Pasteurized,  there  would  be  no 
danger  from  using  it.  In  view  of  this  careful  experi¬ 
ment,  what  folly  it  is  to  urge  that  all  cattle  that  re¬ 
spond  to  the  tuberculin  test  should  be  killed  at  once  ! 
Far  better  to  quarantine  them,  feed  and  care  for  them 
well,  and  Pasteurize  their  milk.  That  is  the  common- 
sense  treatment ! 

•  •  • 

A  prominent  western  railroad  official  says  that  it 
costs  less  to-day  to  send  a  bushel  of  grain  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Liverpool  than  it  does  to  ship  it 
across  the  State  of  Minnesota.  These  low  rates  are 
because  of  the  recent  reductions  made  by  railways 
running  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard.  These  low 
rates  rival  the  rates  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
it  is  significant  that  these  reductions  were  not  made 
until  the  Spring  opening  of  the  water  route.  It  is 
stated  that,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  a  great  volume  of 
grain  has  been  taken  for  over-sea  delivery  at  one-cent 
ocean  freight.  This  added  to  the  rate  to  the  seaboard, 
makes  a  cost  of  about  10  cents  to  get  a  bushel  of 
wheat  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool,  while  it  costs  about 
nine  cents  to  get  it  across  the  State  to  the  former 
city.  It  is  said  that  these  great  reductions  have  come 
to  stay,  and  if  so,  they  should  be  a  great  help  to  the 
western  farmer.  But  if  these  low  rates  are  possible 
over  the  eastern  railroads,  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  chance  for  great  reductions  on  the  western  roads, 
and  thus  benefit  the  western  farmer  still  further. 

• 

•  • 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  a  law  recently  passed 
in  Vermont  for  licensing  people  who  use  the  Babcock 
test.  Like  most  of  the  laws  passed  in  Vermont,  this 
is  a  short  one.  It  declares  that  all  bottles,  pipettes 
and  other  measuring  glasses  used  in  creamery,  butter 
factory  or  cheese  factory,  must  be  tested  and  measured 
for  accuracy.  Such  testing  is  to  be  done  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  dairy  school  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  No  person  shall  be  employed  at  handling  or 
manipulating  the  Babcock  test  unless  he  can  show  a 
certificate  from  the  dairy  school,  showing  that  he  is 
competent  to  perform  such  work.  Such  certificates 
cost  $1.  The  violation  of,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
will  merit  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25  for  the  first 
offense,  and  not  more  than  $50  for  subsequent  offenses. 
This  ought  to  settle  the  question  in  Vermont,  and 
certainly  no  one  will  say  that  the  tools  used  for 
measuring  milk  are  any  less  important  than  the 
weights  and  measures  used  in  handling  other  goods. 
Many  are  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  “  Babcock  test”.  The  way  some  people 
use  that  test  is  like  measuring  goods  with  a  rubber 
yardstick. 

There  is  one  point  suggested  in  reading  about  that 
Farm  Run  by  Daughter  Power,  which  may  be  over¬ 
looked  by  a  casual  reader.  The  feminine  administra¬ 
tor  began  her  work  with  the  advantages  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  training,  and  she  has  carried  business  principles 
into  the  details  of  the  farm.  We  do  not  mean  the 
training  of  a  commercial  college,  which  is,  in  the 
main,  clerical  only,  but  the  wider  training  which 
comes  from  actual  work  among  business  men.  We 
believe  that  every  farmer  would  be  the  better  for  just 


such  training.  If,  in  addition  to  acquiring  farm 
knowledge,  he  will  try  to  apply  commercial  rules  to 
his  work,  running  his  place  as  a  crop  factory,  cutting 
down  useless  expenditures,  extending  operations 
where  justified,  and  charging  all  products  with  the 
expense  of  production,  he  will  soon  learn  where  he 
stands.  Much  discussion  was  caused  recently,  in 
England,  by  an  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
farm  land,  and  are  poor  for  their  position.  This  land 
has  not  rented  well  for  several  years,  so  the  owners 
recently  formed  a  limited  liability  company,  stock 
held  by  members  of  the  family,  and  will  farm  their 
own  land  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis.  On  many  a 
farm,  conditions  might  be  bettered  if  the  business 
idea  obtained  more  recognition. 

The  sugar-beet  question  seems  to  be  hanging  fire 
in  New  York  State.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  quality  of  the  New  York  State  beet.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  learning  how  to  grow  the  crop,  and  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  beets  whenever  the  manufacturers  are  ready 
to  pay  for  them.  Still  there  are  no  new  sugar  fac¬ 
tories.  Capital  is  timid  !  Why  ?  One  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  puts  the  thing  in  a  nutshell : 

While  I  did  not  keep  track  of  the  expense,  I  could  say  that  they 
are  not  more  expensive  in  culture  than  any  other  garden  truck 
like  cabbage,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  devote  all 
the  spare  ground  I  had,  if  I  could  get  the  85  per  ton  for  the  crop, 
which  was  contracted  here  when  the  plant  was  expected  to  be 
put  up.  In  1897,  1898  and  1899,  the  question  was  discussed  here, 
but  the  promoters  had  no  money,  and  were  unable  to  enlist  capi¬ 
tal.  I  think  one  thing  that  puts  a  wet  blanket  on  it  is  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  our  new  islands,  carrying  with  it  an  uncertainty  as  to 
the  price  of  sugar. 

Capital  is  more  concerned  just  now  in  Cuban  farming 
land  than  in  New  York  sugar  beets.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  spent  money  two 
years  ago  in  encouraging  beet-growing  in  America. 
Since  Cuba  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Spain,  we  have 
teard  little  about  it.  We  think  sugar  beets  will  often 
pay  a  New  York  farmer  as  stock  food,  but  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  are  most  likely  to  fill  Uncle  Sam’s 
sugar  bowl  for  the  next  century  !  At  the  same  time, 
a  good  many  farmers  have  learned  that  cows  and 
sheep  can  turn  sugar  beets  into  money  almost  as 
well  as  a  factory  can. 

BREVITIES. 

Our  folks  have  jest  cleaned  up  a  chicken  pie, 

An’  nommynated  me  to  tell  the  tale. 

Well,  first  we  ketched  a  hen  that  hed  her  eye 
On  settin’— when  her  egg  desires  got  stale. 

Of  course,  we  didn’t  do  a  thing  to  her, 

But  chop  her  head  off — she  was  butter  fat, 

But  sorter  aged,  if  you  judge  her  spur, 

But  chicken  pie,  sez  I,  will  settle  that. 

They  cut  her  up  from  wing  way  down  to  heart, 

The  women  folks— they  soaked  her  overnight, 

And  then  they  biled  her  till  Bhe  fell  apart, 

An’  so’st  the  flavor  would  come  out  jest  right, 

They  biled  an  onion  an’  a  lemon,  too, 

Right  with  that  chicken— then  the  children  gnawed 
The  bones  to  start  our  appytite  anew. 

Ma  lined  the  dish  with  pie  crust,  then  she  drawed 
A  cup  of  cream,  an’  beat  an  egg  up  white, 

With  two  big  spoons  of  flour— they  laid  the  meat 
Inside  the  dish — it  made  a  hungry  sight. 

Then  mixed  egg,  cream  and  flour  and  soup  complete 
An’  poured  it  in — then  put  a  crust  on  top, 

An’  baked  it  till  the  smell  jest  seemed  to  fill 
The  kitchen— but  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  stop ; 

My  mouth’s  a-waterin’  so  my  tongue  stands  still. 

He  who  halts  is  haltered. 

The  barber  is  a  hew  mane  man. 

Don’t  try  to  keep  a  fowl  on  half  fare. 

“Too  cheap  to  be  without”— the  stave  silo. 

A  mule  is  more  likely  to  be  sound  than  kind. 

Unlike  a  horse,  a  bicycle  goes  best  when  well  tired. 

Your  “  big  toad  ”  only  makes  a  “  small  puddle  ”  muddy. 

How  is  it  with  you  ?  Are  your  personal  wants  your  truest  needs  ? 

“  Yes,”  said  the  hen  as  she  Btole  her  nest— “  this  is  an  out  lay.” 

To  bean  or  not  to  bean,  that’s  the  question— for  the  cow  pea  is 
a  bean. 

No  amount  of  competition  has  ever  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
wages  of  sin. 

Now,  gentlemen,  don’t  try  to  “  apply  science  ”  as  you  would  a 
mustard  plaster. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  trifles  make  perfection,  but  per¬ 
fection  is  no  trifle. 

“  More  rain,  more  rest!  ”  was  the  old  adage  on  the  farm.  Not 
much  rest  this  Spring! 

The  Alfalfa  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  drank  in  a  good  rain,  and 
jumped  up  over  six  inches  in  10  days! 

England  is  said  to  consume  500,000,000  pounds  of  bacon  an. 
nually.  We  ought  to  furnish  more  of  it. 

When  a  new  Siberian  railroad  is  finished,  it  is  estimated  that 
a  traveler  can  go  around  the  world  in  33  days. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  man  who  believes  himself  to  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth  is  quite  likely  to  grow  too  fresh. 

We  often  hear  people  say  that  they  would  like  to  breed  the 
horns  off  the  horned  breeds,  but  never  heard  one  suggest  breed¬ 
ing  horns  back  on  the  polled  cattle. 

The  members  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  have  “  done  them¬ 
selves  proud  ”  by  voting  8300  for  a  gold  medal  for  Prof.  8.  M.  Bab¬ 
cock.  Good!  The  butcher  and  the  baseball  batters  should  not 
have  a  monopoly  of  medals.  It  is  well  that  one  so  deserving  of 
his  countrymen  as  Dr.  Babcock,  should  be  honored. 
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UNCLE  SAM  AND  HIS  FARM. 

IT  “BEATS  THE  WORLD.” 

Doing  Business  at  the  Old  Stand. 

Our  Folks  ancl  Farm. — Your  Uncle  Samuel  started 
110  years  ago,  with  a  fair-sized  family  of  3  929,214 
souls.  While  his  farm  at  that  time  was  much  smaller, 
and  while  he  had  less  land  at  that  time  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  he  considered  himself  rich  enough  to  “  give  us  all 
a  farm.”  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  were, 
in  this  country,  74,389,000  people  who  attempted  to  do 
business  on  1  893  470,100  acres.  This  gives  something 
over  25  acres  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  but  most 
of  us  have  failed  somehow,  to  secure  our  share.  The 
smallest  State  is  Rhode  Island,  with  694,400  acres,  and 
the  largest  is  Texas,  with  167,865,600  acres.  The  popula¬ 
tion  has  changed  about  considerably  ;  110  years  ago, 
Virginia  ranked  first  in  population,  and  continued  this 
rank  for  30  years  ;  now,  she  ranks  15th  on  the  list.  In 
1790,  Virginia  ranked  first,  Pennsylvania  second, 
North  Carolina  third,  Massachusetts  fourth,  and  New 
York  fifth.  Now,  New  York  ranks  first,  Pennsylvania 
second,  with  Illinois  third.  The  population  is  pretty 
well  bunched  in  some  places.  Rhode  Island  contains 
318  people  to  the  square  mile,  Massachusetts  278,  New 
Jersey  193,  while  Nevada  contains  but  .42  of  a  man 
for  each  square  mile,  which  we  suppose  represents  a 
man’s  worst  half — possibly  his  divorced  wife.  The 
American  is  not  by  any  means  a  thoroughbred  ;  be  is 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of  races.  Even  now,  there  are 
9,249,574  foreigners,  or  those  born  in  other  lands.  Of 
these,  2,784,894  were  born  in  Germany,  1,871,509  in  Ire¬ 
land,  while  6,184  Spaniards  have  come  under  the 
shadow  of  the  starry  flag.  Uncle  Sam  has  over  25,000,- 
000  people  at  work  earning  all  or  part  of  their  living. 
There  are  10,000,000  farmers  and  hired  men  alone,  and 
over  9,000,000  colored  people. 

Uncle  Sam’s  PocketDook.— Your  Uncle  needs  a 
good-sized  pocket  to  hold  his  money,  and  a  double  set 
of  books  to  carry  his  accounts.  The  actual  amount  of 
money  now  in  circulation,  is  divided  as  follows  : 


Classification.  March  1,  1899. 

Gold  coin . . . #702,305,269 

Silver,  standard  dollars .  63,135,375 

Subsidiary .  69,143,844 

Notes,  United  States .  308,305,398 

Treasury,  act  of  July  14,  1890 .  94,204,459 

National  bank .  239,275.723 

Certificates,  gold .  32,966,839 

Silver .  396,400,705 

Currency .  23  105,000 


Total . #1,928.842,612 

PAPER  CURRENCY  OU  EACH  DENOMINATION  OUTSTANDING. 

Denomination.  Total. 

One  dollar .  #53,828,615 

Two  dollars .  33,344,290 

Five  dollars .  286,458,337 

Ten  dollars .  321,336,997 

Twenty  dollars .  228,900,906 

Fifty  dollars .  52,054  690 

One  hundred  dollars .  59  387,570 

Five  hundred  dollars .  16.310,500 

One  thousand  dollars .  56,126,500 

Five  thousand  dollars .  4  840,000 

Ten  thousand  dollars .  10,440,000 

Fractional  parts .  31^206 


Total . #1,123,059,611 

Unknown,  destroyed .  1,000,060 


Net . #1,122,059,611 


There  ought  to  be  in  circulation  $24  71  for  each  one 
of  us,  but  a  great  share  of  it  is  held  back  in  banks 
and  vaults,  so  that  it  is  often  hard  to  turn  farm 
products  into  cash.  Too  large  a  share  of  the  paper 
money  is  in  big  bills.  Fractional  currency  would 
be  better. 

The  Cost  of  Life. — The  last  statement  of  the 
public  debt  showed  that  Uncle  Sam  still  owes  $347,- 
367,470,  the  annual  interest  charge  being  $34,387,- 
408  80.  In  1872,  this  debt  was  $1,814,794,100.  The 
debt  represents  $13  81  for  each  one  of  us,  and  the 
interest  charge  amounts  to  51  cents  apiece.  The  cost 
of  running  the  Government  for  one  year,  was 
$532,381,201.  The  heaviest  single  expense  was  $147,- 
452,369  for  pensions.  The  Interior  Department,  which 
handles  the  pension  funds,  costs  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country,  $2  25  per  year.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  costs  four  cents  per  capita  ; 
in  1892,  it  cost  five  cents.  The  Department  of  Justice 
costs  one-half  cent,  and  we  pay  $1.26  each  to  the  War 
Department,  and  80  cents  to  the  Navy.  We  each 
contribute  $1.36  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  but 
we  pay  back  for  our  stamps,  on  an  average  of  $1  20. 
We  each  pay  $7  16  for  the  Government  expenses.  The 
tariff,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  con¬ 
tributes  as  revenue,  $2  01  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child,  and  it  costs  about  25  cents  each  to  collect  it. 
The  total  tariff  duties  collected  on  merchandise  in 
1898  were  $145  575,066 — the  heaviest  item  being  the 
tax  on  sugar,  $29,475,927.  It  cost  $7,152,276.58  to  col¬ 
lect  it.  The  internal  revenue  taxes  brought  $170- 
900,641,  of  which  beer  provided  $38,885,152,  and  oleo 
$1,107,775.  In  1898,  Uncle  Sam  sold  land  to  the  value 
of  $1,243,129,  and  collected  $1,975,849  from  the  National 
banks  Illinois  pays  the  largest  internal  revenue  tax 
—$39,658,686 

A  Big  Farm. — We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
wealth  of  our  railroads  and  factories,  but  Uncle  Sam’s 


farm  far  outranks  them  all  in  business.  Here  are  a 
few  figures,  showing  the  value  of  a  year’s  crop  : 


VALUE  OP  PRODUCTS. 


Corn . 

Tobacco . 

. $34,254,070 

Wheat . 

Hay . 

Rye . 

Potatoes . 

.  89, 643, OH) 

Oats . 

Poultry  and  eggs.. 290, 000,000 

Barley . 

....  25,142,139 

Wool . 

Buckwheat. . . 

Butter . 

Cotton . 

....  319,491,412 

Cheese . 

Total.... 

VALUE  OP  LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses . 

. . . .  $478,362,407 

Oxen . 

. $612,296  634 

Mules . 

....  96,109  516 

Sheep . . 

Milch  cows.. . . 

....  434  813,826 

Swine . 

.  174  351,409 

Total . 81  888,654,925 

By  the  side  of  these  figures,  how  small  the  railroad 
statistics  appear.  The  total  gross  receipts  for  all  rail¬ 
roads  for  one  year  were  $1,123,546,666.  The  gross  in¬ 
come  from  telegraphs  was  $23,915,733,  and  from  tele¬ 
phones  $5,130,844.  Uncle  Sam  could  have  sold  his  live 
stock,  and  paid  for  all  the  telegraphs,  all  the  tele¬ 
phone  messages  and  all  the  passenger  and  freight  ser¬ 
vices  conducted  in  the  country  for  one  year.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  railroad  earnings  were  derived  from 
carrying  freight,  and  the  farmers  of  the  country  pro¬ 
vided  fully  75  per  cent  of  this  freight  service. 

The  total  resources  of  the  3,585  National  banks  in 
the  country  were  $4,003,500,000,  and  of  the  1,059  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  $1,964,044,861.  See  how  quickly  Uncle 
Sam’s  crops  and  stock  could  have  bought  them  in. 
Why,  he  sent  $853,683,570  worth  of  farm  produce  out 
of  the  country  last  year.  Think  of  it,  the  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  produced  in  the  entire  world  during 
1898  was  but  $474,235,100.  The  corn  alone  produced 
last  year  by  Uncle  Sam  would  have  paid  for  it  all, 
with  a  nice  little  sum  to  spare.  Since  the  discovery 
of  America  in  1492,  it  is  estimated  that  the  world  has 
produced  $9,220,725,400  worth  of  gold.  In  five  short 
years,  Uncle  Sam’s  farm  will  produce  more  wealth 
than  the  entire  world  has  yielded  in  gold  for  400 
years  !  In  these  400  years,  the  world  has  produced 
$10,793,437,100  worth  of  silver.  Uncle  Sam’s  corn, 
wheat  and  hay,  would  buy  it  all  in  10  years  ! 

Some  Expenses. — This  country  owes  vast  sums  of 
money  abroad.  The  interest  and  principal,  if  paid 
at  all,  will  be  paid  by  exports  Last  year,  the  farm¬ 
ers  alone  sent  over  $853,683,570  worth  of  farm  products. 
With  the  miner,  the  forester  and  the  fisherman,  they 
contributed  nearly  76  per  cent  of  our  total  exports, 
which  are  to  pay  Uncle  Sam’s  debts  abroad.  The 
manufacturer  and  the  railroad  men  may  well  take  a 
back  seat  in  the  face  of  this  tremendous  business 
showing.  Uncle  Sam  is  a  generous-hearted  soul ;  he 
is  taking  good  care  of  the  coming  as  well  as  the  past 
generation.  There  are  now  993,714  pensioners  draw¬ 
ing  money  from  the  Government.  There  are  still 
three  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  2,407  widows 
of  those  old  soldiers,  Uncle  Sam  spends  $98,033,524 
in  the  postal  service,  and  takes  care  of  73,570  post 
offices.  Your  Uncle  is,  also,  taking  care  of  262,965 
noble  red  men.  An  army  of  271,947  school-marms 
and  131,386  teachers  of  the  male  persuasion  are  shoot¬ 
ing  American  ideas  into  21,032,472  children,  who  range 
all  the  way  from  5  to  18  years  of  age.  Uncle  Sam  goes 
down  into  his  pocket  to  the  extent  of  $187,320,602  to 
pay  his  teachers  and  provide  other  school  expenses. 
The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  $27,884,418,733.  American  inventors  took  out 
616,871  patents  in  the  last  year,  and  their  brain3  are 
still  at  work  on  other  wonderful  things. 

Uncle  Sam  also  provides  the  best  ma-ket  in  the 
known  world.  On  an  average,  each  one  of  the  74, 389,000 
men,  women  and  children  in  his  household,  makes 
use  during  the  year,  of  25  26  pounds  of  raw  cotton, 
4  21  bushels  of  wheat,  22.73  of  corn,  61  pounds  of 
sugar,  lt.45  of  coffee,  .91  of  tea,  5. 34  pounds  of  domes¬ 
tic  wool,  and  48.9  of  foreign  wool  The  average 
person  disposes  of  1.10  gallon  of  spirits,  15.64  gallons 
of  fermented  liquors,  and  about  a  quart  of  wine. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— The  tornado  at  Hondo,  Mexico,  May  10,  killed  22 
persons.  A  tremendous  fall  of  hail  accompanied  it.  .  .  A  col¬ 
lision  between  an  express  and  an  excursion  train  on  the  Read¬ 
ing  Railroad,  at  Exeter,  Pa.,  May  12,  caused  the  death  of  27  per¬ 
sons;  40  or  more  were  hurt.  The  express  was  late,  and  the 
excursion  train  crashed  into  it,  plowing  through  three  cars.  .  . 
The  Boston  Elevated  Railroad  has  just  received  a  consignment  of 
300  tons  of  steel  guard  rails  from  England.  The  American  steel 
trust  has  been  able,  by  eliminating  competition,  to  raise  prices 
enormously,  and  it  is  found  that  such  materials  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  England  low  enough  to  make  a  saving  of  33  per  cent 
after  duty  is  paid.  .  .  Murderous  strikers  in  Duluth  continue 
to  interrupt  street-car  traffic.  May  13,  one  car  was  wrecked  with 
dynamite,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  a  non-union  motor- 
man,  six  pistol-shots  being  fired  into  a  crowded  car.  .  .  The 
schooner  Nelson,  laden  with  coal,  foundered  in  Lake  Superior  off 
Grand  Marais,  May  13;  nine  lives  were  lost.  .  .  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  Germany,  England  and  France  will  press  the  damage 
claims  of  residents  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  during  the  war,  against 
the  United  States,  though  it  is  not  yet  decided'  that  this  country 
is  liable  for  them.  .  .  The  grain  shovelere  who  were  on  strike 
at  Buffalo  agreed  on  a  compromise  May  15,  but  renewed 
the  strike  afterwards,  saying  that  the  contractors  had  violated 
their  agreement.  The  coal  and  ore  handlers  are  still  out,  de¬ 
manding  high°r  wages.  .  .  May  15,  nearly  700  students  of 

Princeton  University  attacked  Pawnee  Bill’s  Wild  West  show 
with  stones  and  cannon  crackers.  The  showmen  charged  the 
students  on  their  ponies,  several  were  injured  on  both  sides,  and 
a  colored  man  who  was  knocked  down  may  die.  .  .  Street-rail¬ 


way  employees  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  have  been  on  strike  for  six 
weeks.  There  is  no  violence,  but  the  people  sympathize  with 
the  strikers,  and  unite  to  boycott  the  cars.  It  is  said  that  since 
the  boycott  went  into  operation,  the  company’s  income  from 
fares  has  not  been  over  #5  a  day.  .  .  May  16,  an  earthquake 
shock  extended  over  a  large  part  of  Connecticut,  sufficient  to 
shake  houses  and  their  contents,  and  in  some  places,  to  damage 
chimneys.  .  .  Striking  miners  at  Huntington,  Ark.,  attacked 
negroes  who  had  taken  their  places,  May  16,  shooting  at  them, 
and  throwing  dynamite  into  their  camp.  One  man  was  killed.  .  . 
The  grand  jury  of  the  Federal  Court  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  has  found 
indictments  against  400  riotous  miners  for  delaying  the  United 
States  mails.  In  addition  to  this,  they  will  be  tried  for  arson, 
riot  and  murder.  .  .  A  severe  windstorm  near  Altoona, 

Pa.,  caused  serious  damage,  May  16.  At  Akron,  O.,  a  tornado 
caused  a  heavy  loss,  and  at  Canal  Fulton,  O.,  a  wall  of  a  school- 
house  was  blown  in,  and  nine  children  injured.  The  storm  ex¬ 
tended  to  Michigan,  and  at  Alvordton,  a  schoolhouse  was  turned 
over  on  its  side,  and  the  teacher  and  10  children  badly  Injured, 
two  fatally.  In  Delaware  and  Clayton  Counties,  Iowa,  the  storm 
killed  six  persons,  and  caused  much  damage;  a  number  of  farm¬ 
houses  are  unroofed  or  otherwise  damaged.  At  Altoona,  Pa.,  a 
furious  rainstorm  caused  great  loss,  flooding  the  streets  and 
bursting  sewers.  In  some  parts  of  the  city,  the  surface  flood 
was  five  feet  deep  in  the  streets.  .  .  A  fire  in  the  lumber  dis¬ 
trict  of  Chicago  May  17,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  over  $400,000.  .  . 
The  leading  soap-makers  are  about  to  form  a  trust,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $50,000,000.  .  .  The  Mazet  Committee  resumed  its  labors 
May  16,  Mayor  Van  Wyck  being  one  of  the  witnesses.  He  lost  his 
temper  on  the  stand  when  asked  questions  which  showed  his 
connection  with  corrupt  enterprises.  Other  witnesses  swore  that 
hundreds  of  protected  poolrooms  are  running  wide  open  in  New 
York. 

Farm  and  Garden. — Fifty  acres  of  burned  Adirondack  forests 
have  been  replanted  by  the  Forestry  Department  of  Cornell.  A 
nursery  for  seedlings  to  be  used  in  future  plantings  has  been 
started.  .  .  The  drought  In  Roumanla  threatens  great  dam¬ 

age  to  the  wheat  crop  of  the  lower  Danube  region.  .  .  An  open- 
air  horse  show  was  given  in  New  York,  during  the  week  ending 
May  20.  .  .  Terrific  storms  over  central  Kentucky  May  12-13 
caused  great  damage  to  growing  crops.  .  .  Heavy  frosts  re¬ 
cently  occurred  in  Mexico.  In  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  the 
damage  to  crops  amounts  to  $5,000,000  Nearly  all  the  tropical 
products  for  which  this  region  is  famous  were  destroyed,  but 
crops  are  being  replanted  in  the  hope  of  gathering  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  least  part  of  the  usual  yield.  In  Vera  Cruz  the  dam¬ 
age  was  also  very  heavy.  The  crops  of  Indian  corn,  black  beans, 
bananas  and  sugar  cane  were  almost  totally  lost.  The  tobacco 
crop,  however,  was  only  partially  destroyed.  .  .  Chinch  bugs 
and  Hessian  flies  are  causing  injury  to  the  wheat  In  some  parts 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  .  .  L.  J.  Rose,  once  a  millionaire  land- 
owner,  and  breeder  of  the  famous  trotting  Btallion  Stain boul, 
committed  suicide  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  17.  .  .  Sixteen 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle  belonging  to  Isaac  Shivers,  of 
Phcenlxville,  Pa.,  were  condemned  for  tuberculosis,  and  killed. 
The  State  pays  only  $25  each  for  these  fine  cattle.  .  .  Consul 
Grout  finds  a  market  for  American  wheat  even  on  the  island  of 
Malta. 

Cuba.— The  Cuban  soldiers  do  not  wish  to  give  up  their  arms 
when  they  are  paid,  and  their  generals  refuse  to  aid  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  $3,000,000.  .  .  Bandits  continue  to  commit  dar¬ 
ing  crimes  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe.  A  party  of  200 
American  cavalry,  with  a  number  of  the  Cuban  rural  guard,  have 
started  out  to  suppress  them.  .  .  An  inspection  has  been  made 
of  the  Havana  fortifications,  and  they  are  declared  worthless 
Cabanas  Fortress  cost  originally  $14,000,000,  but  it  is  said  that  a 
few  well-placed  shots  would  demolish  it,  and  the  same  is  said  of 
Morro  Castle.  The  forts  are  entirely  unprotected  on  the  land  side. 

Philippines.— Fresh  troops  are  being  sent  to  the  front  from 
Manila  to  reenforce  Gens.  MacArthur  and  Lawton.  Some  of  the 
Nebraskans  who  have  been  continually  in  active  service,  ask  for 
a  brief  rest.  These  men  have  been  UDable  to  wash  their  clothes 
for  months,  being  compelled  to  sleep  in  their  uniforms,  and  they 
are  worn  out  with  heat,  continual  service,  and  hard  fighting.  It 
is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  relieve  the  volunteers,  because 
the  regulars  sent  to  Manila  are  mostly  new  recruits,  who  cannot 
be  depended  upon  like  the  seasoned  volunteers.  .  .  A  Filipino 
priest  from  Cavite  states  that  the  insurgents  have  started  a  new 
powder  mill  at  Buena  Vista,  obtaining  their  sulphur  from  a  vol¬ 
cano,  and  saltpeter  from  a  newly-discovered  mine.  .  .  The 
peaceful  conditions  at  Manila  have  caused  an  extension  of  the 
order  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  their  houses  by  7  p.  m.  to 
8  o’clock.  .  .  English  employees  in  Luzon  rice  mills  have  been 
ordered  to  leave  by  the  insurgents,  and  have  filed  protests  with 
the  British  consul  at  Manila.  .  .  Our  troops  are  to  be  sent  to 
occupy  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  and  investigations  are  being 
made  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Sulu  group,  which  have  never 
submitted  to  Spanish  rule.  .  .  Gen.  Lvwton  captured  San 
Isidro  May  16.  A  launch  from  the  Concord,  while  trying  to  land 
at  Aparri,  Luzon,  was  driven  off  by  hostile  natives  armed  with 
arrows,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  Agulnaldo  is  fleeing  to  the 
north,  and  avoiding  battle. 

Porto  Rico.— Half  the  troops  stationed  in  the  Island  are  now 
discharged,  and  waiting  for  transports  to  bring  them  home.  Ad¬ 
vices  received  May  13  stated  that  hundreds  o’  the  men  are  penni¬ 
less;  they  have  neither  food  nor  shelter,  and  are  compelled  to 
sleep  on  the  wharves,  or  in  the  quartermaster’s  yards.  The 
barracks  are  too  crowded  to  give  accommodations,  and  the  men 
are  forced  to  live  like  tramps.  Men  returning  home  complain  of 
the  filth  and  poor  accommodations  on  the  transports,  which  are 
as  foul  as  during  war  time.  .  .  The  transport  Meade  ran  on  a 
reef  near  Ponce,  and  is  badly  damaged. 

General  Foreign  News.— An  explosion  occurred  May  12  in  a 
chemical  factory  at  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England,  killed 
four  persons  and  caused  damage  amounting  to  $500,000  The 
entire  town  was  strewn  with  debris.  .  .  Terrible  drought 

exists  in  Roumania.  .  .  May  17,  Queen  Victoria  laid  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  new  South  Kensington  Museum.  This  is  to  be  the 
Queen’s  last  appearance  at  any  great  public  ceremony.  She 
celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday  May  24.  .  .  The  International 
Peace  Conference  opened  at  The  Hague  May  18,  with  a  brief  ses¬ 
sion,  after  which  it  adjourned  until  May  20.  The  work  of  the 
sessions  is  to  be  secret.  The  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Monsieur  de  Beaufort,  has  been  appointed  honorary  president. 
The  Armenian  refugees  in  America  have  sent  a  request,  through 
ex-President  Cleveland,  that  the  Conference  will  consider  the 
condition  of  their  people  under  Turkish  tyranny.  Among  the 
American  delegates  are  Seth  Low,  Andrew  D.  White,  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  and  Captain  Mahan.  The  countries  represented  are 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Persia,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Siam,  Servia,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

“There!  little  girl;  don’t  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  doll,  I  know; 

And  j  our  tea-set  blue, 

And  your  play-house,  too, 

Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 

But  childish  troubles  will  soon  pass  by — 

There!  little  girl;  don’t  cry! 

There!  little  girl;  don’t  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  slate,  I  know; 

And  the  glad,  wild  ways 
Of  your  schoolgirl  days 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 

But  life  and  love  will  soon  come  by — 

There!  little  girl;  don’t  cry! 

There!  little  girl;  don’t  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  heart,  I  know; 

And  the  rainbow  gleams 
Of  your  youthful  dreams 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago ; 

But  Heaven  holds  all  for  which  you  sigh — 

There!  little  girl;  don’t  cry!” 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

* 

Hull  House,  Chicago,  that  beneficent 
guide  and  helper  for  the  poor,  has  a 
public  kitchen,  where  good  wholesome 
food  may  be  obtained  at  small  cost.  One 
poor  woman,  however,  strongly  objected 
to  eating  the  food  supplied  there.  Said 
she,  “  I  don’t  want  to  eat  nutritious  food. 
I  want  to  eat  what  I’d  ruther.”  She  took 
the  same  view  as  a  small  girl  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  who,  after  a  sickness,  was 
told  she  must  have  plenty  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  “  I  know  what  you  mean  by 
nourishment,”  said  she,  “  you  mean  all 
the  things  I  don’t  like  to  eat !  ” 

* 

A  writer  in  a  Chicago  paper  states 
that  Kansas  women  in  country  districts 
wear  calico  gowns  and  sunbonnets  when 
riding  the  bicycle,  but  explains  that  this 
costume,  strange  to  eastern  eyes,  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  good  sense.  The  roads 
are  extremely  dusty,  as  a  rule,  and  the 
costume  described  is  the  most  suitable, 
under  these  circumstances.  The  wheel 
has  proved  a  wonderful  benefit  to  women 
on  western  farms  ;  they  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  horses,  and  even  when 
the  roads  are  bad,  they  can  get  to  town 
quicker  than  a  man  and  team. 

# 

THE^following  quaint  notice  was  re¬ 
cently  posted  on  a  church  door  in  White- 
church,  England : 

Missing:  Last  Sunday,  some  families  from 
church.  Stolen:  Several  hours  from  the  Lord’s 
Day,  by  a  number  of  people  of  different  ages 
dress vd  in  their  Sunday  clothes.  Strayed:  Half 
a  score  of  lambs,  believed  to  have  gone  in  the 
direction  of  “No  Sunday  School.”  Mislaid:  A 
quantity  of  silver  and  copper  coins  on  the  counter 
of  a  public  house,  the  owner  being  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  Wanted:  Several  young  peo¬ 
ple.  When  last  seen,  were  walking  in  pairs  up 
Sabbath  Breakers’  Lane,  which  leads  to  the  city 
of  No  Good.  Lost:  A  lad,  carefully  reared,  not 
long  from  home,  and  for  a  time  very  promising. 
Supposed  to  have  gone  with  one  or  two  older 
companions  to  Prodigal  Town,  Husk  Lane. 

Any  person  assisting  in  the  recovery  of  the 
above  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 

• 

A  number  of  Illinois  men  have  formed 
a  widows’  club,  the  members  taking  a 
pledge  that  they  will  marry  none  but 
widows.  They  say  that  their  object  is 
a  worthy  one,  since  eligible  girls  find  no 
difficulty  in  securing  husbands,  while  a 
widow  is  handicapped,  especially  if 
she  be  left  with  children.  Unmarried 
women,  however,  do  not  take  the  same 
view,  asserting  that  the  widow  has  10 
per  cent  more  chances  of  matrimony 
than  the  girl,  and  the  formation  of  clubs 
to  help  widows  in  this  way  is  an  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  all  maids.  They 
reiterate  the  advice  of  the  immortal  Mr. 
Weller,  and  urge  these  misguided  men 
to  beware  of  widows.  We  can’t  help 
thinking  that  this  widows’  club  is  meant 
as  a  retaliatory  measure,  to  get  even 
with  the  bachelor  girls’  association 
which  recently  set  up  a  standard  of  per¬ 
fection  by  which  to  judge  would  -  be 
husbands. 


A  cigar  store  in  an  Indiana  town  re¬ 
cently  had  an  alluring  sign  offering  to 
sell  pennies  for  10  cents  a  dozen.  This 
offer  was  not  the  result  of  pure  philan- 
throphy,  for  the  store  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  penny-in-the-slot  machines,  most 
of  the  cut-rate  pennies  sold  remained  on 
the  premises.  Persons  who,  upon  ordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  would  pay  no  attention 
to  the  slot  machines,  were  drawn  in  by 
this  bait. 

* 

The  corset  is  in  trouble  again  !  This 
time  it  is  the  minister  of  education  of 
Saxony,  who  has  forbidden  girls  and 
young  women  attending  the  public 
schools  to  wear  corsets.  We  have  always 
regarded  such  prohibitions  as  amusing, 
but  there  is  a  serious  principle  involved. 
If  any  government  is  permitted  to  regul¬ 
ate  dress,  we  cannot  be  sure  how  far  it 
may  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  citizens. 
Such  encroachment  upon  individual 
rights  might  lead  to  sumptuary  regula¬ 
tions  a6  arbitrary  as  those  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  wife  of  a  farmer  was  not 


permitted  to  wear  garments  similar  to 
those  worn  by  a  dame  of  higher  degree. 
Even  though  the  corset,  as  worn  by  some 
women,  is  actually  harmful,  no  govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  prohibit  women 
from  wearing  it.  No  anti-corset  law 
ever  enacted  has  accomplished  its  pur¬ 
pose  ;  such  laws  have  been  ignored  by 
the  women,  and  laughed  at  by  the  men. 
* 

The  town  of  Beattie,  Kan.,  passed 
under  petticoat  government  this  Spring. 
As  noted  before  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Beattie 
has  a  woman  mayor,  a  council  composed 
of  five  women,  and  a  woman  clerk.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  present  administration, 
Beattie  was  ruled  by  men,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  “Mamma  ticket,”  as  it  was  called, 
had  the  support  of  all  the  respectable 
men  in  town.  The  mayor  is  a  gray-haired 
farmer’s  wife,  with  a  serious,  resolute, 
but  kindly  face,  and  the  town  is  looking 
forward  to  a  strong  and  capable  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  affairs. 

* 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  small 
boy’s  cipher  dispatch  is  to  receive  public 
recognition.  Kansas  is  preparing  to  give 
a  tremendous  reception  to  those  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Philippines  who  swam  a 
river  and  drove  the  rebels  out  of  Calum- 


pit,  and  a  meeting  was  held  to  decide 
upon  an  appropriate  sign  of  recognition 
with  which  to  greet  them  on  their  re¬ 
turn.  Gov.  Stanley  asks  that,  as  soon  as 
the  regiment  arrives,  the  welcomers  lift 
up  the  right  arm,  with  the  first  two 
fingers  open.  “  Every  schoolboy  who 
has  attended  a  country  school  in  the 
Summer  knows  what  this  means”,  says 
the  Governor.  “  It  simply  means  1  Let’s 
go  swimming.’  The  Twentieth  Kansas 
has  proved  to  the  world  that  it  can 
swim.” 

* 

Testifying  before  the  Senatorial  Food 
Investigation  Committee,  one  expert  said 
some  very  uncomplimentary  things  about 
baking  powders.  He  divided  these  into 
two  classes— cream  of  tartar  and  alum  or 
phosphate.  In  order  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  25  to  30  per  cent  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  used  by  many  manufac¬ 
turers,  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  nearly  60 
per  cent  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  when 
this  combination  is  used  in  food,  a  large 
percentage  of  Rochelle  salts  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  Apparently,  the  only  thing  left 
for  us  to  do,  is  to  resist  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  those  manufacturers  who  make 
cheapness  the  strongest  point  of  their 
baking  powders,  and  then  leaven  our 
biscuits  with  fear  and  trembling. 
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A  BOY’S  OPINION  —Life.  Fig.  161. 


On  the  Wing. 

Farm  Run  by  Daughter  Power. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  the  Home  Mar¬ 
ket. — The  Birthplace  of  the  New 
York  Strawberry. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Pabt  III. 

Women’s  Work. — Other  women,  who 
are  looking  for  some  business  of  their 
own,  will,  doubtless,  ask,  “  How  much 
of  the  berry  farmer’s  work  can  we  do 
ourselves  ?  Are  we  to  do  much  outside 
work,  or  are  we  merely  to  superintend 
others  while  they  work?”  Yes,  they 
must  expect  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
outside  work,  yet  no  more  than  many 
farmers’  wives  are  now  doing,  without 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  an  independent 
business.  Miss  Yates  was  first  a  success¬ 
ful  school-teacher  ;  then,  desiring  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  experience,  she  became  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  but  the  nervous  strain  and  close 
confinement  of  office  work  affected  her 
health  seriously,  and  compelled  her  to 
seek  an  occupation  out-of-doors.  I  asked 
her  whether  she  found  much  work  to  do 
outside. 

‘  Indeed,  I  do  work,  and  though  I  do 
not  plow,  cultivate  or  hoe  corn,  I  find 
plenty  to  do.  As  soon  as  the  Spring 
work  opens,  I  am  up  at  five  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  enter  the  house  only  to  eat  and 
sleep.” 

Educating  the  Summer  Boarder. — 
Peas  are  in  excellent  demand  in  the 
home  market,  and  are  planted  at  inter¬ 
vals  until  July  1,  to  give  a  succession. 
This  vegetable,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  deteriorates  in  quality  when  btale, 
but  many  city  dwellers  have  no  idea  of 
the  delicious  flavor  of  freshly-gathered 
pods,  consequently  one  hears  persons 
declare  that  they  “  don’t  care  much  for 
peas”,  when  in  reality  they  have  never 
tasted  the  vegetable  in  perfection.  I 
suggested  to  Miss  Yates  that  there  is 
one  disadvantage  connected  with  feeding 
the  Summer  visitors  on  those  freshly- 
gathered  peas  ;  when  they  return  to  the 
city,  they  will  scornfully  reject  the 
products  retailed  by  the  marketman, 
and  be  compelled  to  subsist  on  peas 
gathered  from  the  canuing  factory. 

Field  Experiments. — il  You  are,  evi¬ 
dently,  interested  in  experimenting,”  I 
said,  as  Miss  Yates  told  me  of  a  case 
where  she  had  carried  out  her  own  ideas 
successfully,  in  spite  of  the  misgivings 
of  a  friend  who  didn’t  believe  in  the 
women  folks  as  farmers. 

“Yes,  I  worked  out  some  field  experi¬ 
ments  with  corn  last  year,  for  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station,  and  this  year, 
I  am  to  make  fertilizer  tests  on  seven 
potato  plots,  each  containing  one-tenth 
acre.  I  shall,  also,  have  one  plot  with 
stable  manure  only,  one  without  aDy 
feitilizer,  and  one  with  Crimson  clover 
plowed  under.  I  am  trying  the  Crimson 
clover  on  my  own  account;  it  is  not  to  be 
plowed  until  the  clover  is  in  bloom. 

“  How  has  the  Crimson  clover  stood 
the  Winter  ?” 

“Finely  ;  it  is  strange  to  me  that  so 
few  farmers  here  usa  it.  I  shall  let  one 
small  piece  (sown  in  pop  corn  at  last 
cultivation)  go  to  seed,  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  place  and  soil.” 

Improvements  and  By-Products. — 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  broad-shoul¬ 


dered  young  man  in  a  picturesque  ma¬ 
roon  sweater  was  whistling  joyously  as 
he  made  the  wet  earth  fly  from  a  new 
ditch,  and  Miss  Yates  had  in  view  a 
thorough  draining  of  alow  place  beyond 
the  berry  field.  Later  developments 
showed  that  this  draining  would  open 
for  cultivation  a  plot  of  rich  black  muck 
which,  as  Miss  Yates  observed,  would  be 
a  perfect  bonanza  if  properly  used.  I 
asked  whether  she  grew  celery. 

“Yes,  we  have  had  it  for  Fall  and 
Winter  use,  and  now  intend  to  make  it 
a  Summer  crop,  too.  There  is  a  demand 
for  Summer  celery,  from  the  hotels.” 

“You  mentioned  pop  corn;  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  not 
very  remunerative;  at  least,  so  some  of 
the  city  commission  men  say.” 

“Perhaps  it  would  not  pay  to  send  to 
the  city.  I  don’t  raise  a  great  quantity, 
but  can  easily  sell  all  I  have  to  dispose 
of.  The  variety  I  grow  was  given  to 
me  originally  by  one  of  the  experiment 
stations  ;  it  is  a  miniature  variety,  dwarf 
and  very  productive,  producing  neat 
little  ears  with  round  yellow  kernels.” 

Canada  Peas. — “We  are  hearing  a 
good  deal  about  Canada  peas  ;  have  you 
tried  them  ?  ” 

“Thisyearl  purpose  one  experiment 
with  them — to  sow  them  between  black¬ 
berries.  My  two  acres  of  blackberries 
are  planted  in  rows  eight  feet  apart ; 
what  does  The  B.  N.-Y.  think  of  sowing 
the  Canada  peas  between  them  ?  ” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  peas  would  be  detrimental  used 
in  this  way,  unless  the  season  prove  very 
wet.  In  a  dry  season,  one  would  expect 
the  blackberries  to  suffer  from  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  these  greedy  neighbors.  How¬ 
ever,  the  end  of  the  season  will  tell  us 
more  about  this ;  it  is  always  safer  to 
prophesy  after  the  event. 

Intensive  Farming. — In  Mr.  Powell’s 
article  on  The  Troubles  of  the  Farm  in 
last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  he  lays  special 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  an  eastern 
farmer,  to  make  a  living  under  present 
conditions,  must  recognize  the  causes  of 
these  conditions,  and  adopt  an  intensive 
system,  distinct  from  the  large  methods 
used  where  culture  is  spread  over  great 
tracts  of  virgin  soil.  This  is  exactly 
what  Miss  Yates  is  doing.  Were  she  to 
attempt  a  large  farm  growing  mixed 
crops  and,  perhaps,  keeping  a  small 
dairy,  too,  we  should  have  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  story  to  tell.  That  horseless,  cow¬ 
less  10  acres  give  the  concentrated  essence 
of  farming.  The  careful  supervision 
which  prevents  leaks  is  another  point  to 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Perhaps  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  sisters 
have  been  constructing  a  mental  picture 
of  Miss  Yates,  and  privately  wondering 
whether  it  really  resembles  the  heroine 
of  this  interview.  Well,  it  isn’t  quite 
fair  to  publish  even  a  pen  picture  with¬ 
out  first  warning  the  subject ;  but  if  any 
one  pictures  her  as  a  broad-shouldered, 
strapping  Amazon,  capable  of  any 
amount  of  muscular  effort,  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  picture  is,  as  the  boys 
say,  “  ’way  off.”  She  is  slight  in  figure, 
stands  perhaps  five  feet  four  inches  in 
her  stoutest  shoes,  and  looks  out  upon 
this  wprld  with  a  pair  ,  of  bright  hazel- 
gray  eyes  that  well  express  the  active 
bra’ n  behind  them.  She  has  a  good  many 
interests  besides  those  of  the  farm,  which 
she  enjoys  during  the  resting  season, 
but  naturally,  while  things  are  growing, 
she  finds  constant  occupation  among 
outside  things.  Like  every  one  with  a 
real  interest  in  life,  she  finds  no  monot¬ 
ony  in  the  country.  k.  t.  r 


- A  woman  at  middle  age  retains  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  pettiness  of  youth ;  she  is  a 
friend  who  gives  you  all  the  feminine 
delicacies,  who  displays  all  the  graces, 
all  the  prepossessions  which  Nature  has 
given  to  woman  to  please  man,  but  who 
no  longer  sells  these  qualities.  She  is 
hateful  or  lovable  according  to  her  pre¬ 
tensions  of  youth,  whether  they  exist 
under  the  epidermis  or  whether  they  are 
dead. — Balzac. 


The  Aftermath. 

.’...I  like  to  go  into  an  old  house,  wan¬ 
der  through  its  halls  and  chambers  and 
remind  myself  of  the  customs  and  habits 
of  a  generation  that  has  slipped  into  the 
past.  Such  a  house  is  quaint  in  its 
architecture  and  its  decorations. 

....“Socialists  brand  riches  as  theft. 
The  most  upright  farmer,  who  has 
worked  honestly  for  his  little  farm,  is 
the  same  as  the  footpad.  ‘  No  saint  can 
own  a  farm,’  cries  one  with  a  morbidly 
sensitive  social  conscience,  but  in  the 
next  breath  he  contends  that  a  com¬ 
munity  of  sinners  can.” 

. . . .“  Of  all  the  unclean  birds  that  prey 
upon  the  ignorant,  discontented,  covet¬ 
ous  elements  of  society,”  contends 
Professor  Quackenbos,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  “the  human  vultures  known  as 
communists,  socialists,  Christian  social¬ 
ists  and  nationalists  or  collectivists  are 
at  once  the  most  detestable  and  the 
most  to  be  feared.” 

....  He  only  is  great  of  heart  who  floods 
the  world  with  a  great  affection.  He 
only  is  great  of  mind  who  stirs  the  world 
with  great  thoughts.  He  only  is  great 
of  will  who  does  something  to  shape  the 
world  to  a  great  career,  and  he  is  the 
greatest  who  does  the  most  of  all  these 
things  and  does  them  best. — Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock. 

....I  used  to  dread  to  grow  old,  but 
now  I  prize  age  more  highly  than  any 
other  season  of  the  year.  There  may  be 
lines  in  the  face,  but  they  are  like  the 
furrows  in  a  plowed  field.  They  tell 
where  the  harrow  has  been  and  where 
the  crops  have  flourished.  The  physical 
vigor  subsides,  but  the  man  himself  is 
stronger  than  ever,  handicapped,  like 
a  chained  athlete,  but  still  strong  ard 
hopeful,  and  even  youthful. 

....I  reverence  old  age;  I  mean  the 
right  sort  of  old  age.  If  one  can  grow  old 
gracefully,  can  ripen  like  an  apple  which 
is  ruddy  with  sunshine  and  dew,  and  at 
last  drops  into  the  basket  of  the  fruit 
gatherer,  then  I  think  the  sunset  of  life 
is  more  beautiful  than  its  sunrise.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  peculiar  delight  in 
youth,  with  its  many  tasks  in  front  of 
it,  but  mellow  and  sweet-tempered  age, 
its  stint  all  done,  ready  to  go  when  the 
summons  comes,  has  a  charm  of  its  own, 
a  richness  as  of  the  autumn  forests,  a 
sanctity  like  that  of  a  cathedral,  and 
the  dignity  of  a  lofty  pine  which  totters 
in  the  gale. 

. . .  .But  one  may  be  soured  by  old  age, 
and  that  is  a  great  misfortune.  To  fret 
because  we  cannot  do  what  was  so  easily 
done  in  days  gone  by, to  chafe  because 
our  will  is  no  longer  the  law  of  the 
household,  to  rebel  because  the  new 
generation  has  a  way  of  its  own,  new 
customs  and  habits,  to  which  we  are 
strangers,  and  constantly  to  find  fault 
because  we  must  sit  in  the  background 
while  our  children,  grown  to  men  and 
women,  occupy  the  foreground — to  do 
these  things  is  to  err  sadly,  to  make  the 
last  days  of  our  journey  more  difficult 
than  they  need  be,  and  to  overtax  the 
love-  that  does  so  much  and  makes  so 
many  sacrifices  for  our  contentment  and 
happiness.  It  is  a  duty  to  grow  old  with 
as  much  sweetness  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Heaven  is  close  at 
hand.  After  a  certain  age,  this  world 
has  practically  done  with  us,  for  others 
have  taken  our  places. 


There  is  now  a  large  number  of  wo¬ 
men  pastors  in  the  United  States ;  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  this  work  was  Mrs. 
Claisy  Miller,  of  Cumberland  County, 
Ky.,  who  died  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  aged  90.  Cumberland  County 
is  a  rich  agricultural  region,  but  the 
Cumberland  River  is  the  only  means  of 
transportation  to  outside  markets,  and 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the-Best. — Adv. 


much  of  the  district  is  still  a  primeval 
solitude.  Mrs.  Miller  was  a  Methodist, 
joining  that  Church  when  a  young 
woman.  When  she  felt  called  to  preach, 
she  was  refused  a  license,  so  became  an 
independent  evangelist.  She  was  natur¬ 
ally  a  fervent  orator,  and  became  a  great 
revivalist.  Her  familiarity  with  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  amazing,  and  it  was  said  that 
she  could  repeat  every  word  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  much  of  the  Old.  She 
wore  homespun,  with  an  enormous  sun- 
bonnet,  and  when  not  engaged  in  preach¬ 
ing  or  praying,  was  always  knitting. 
Granny  Miller,  as  she  was  called,  be¬ 
came  known  throughout  Kentucky,  and 
her  zeal  and  wisdom,  together  with  her 
ardent  piety,  gave  her  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence. 


in  : 

j  Lease  of  Life  I 

4  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  change  4 

♦  from  an  impoverished  diet  of  ordi-  ♦ 
i  nary  flour  to  one  of  life-giving, 

tissue-building  qualities.  Nature 
places  in  the  wheat  berry  these 
healthful  elements  in  abundance  and 
wisdom  requires  that  we  use  them  4 

♦  all  and  do  not  sacrifice  the  best  of  ♦ 
^  them  on  account  of  color.  In  our  J 
4  foolish  prejudice  for  white  bread  we 

♦  do  this  very  thing,  and  man  in  mill- 
^  ing  into  white  flour  removes  them 
4  nearly  all,  leaving  little  but  starch 

FruUfflHFliiw 

A  FINE  FLOUR  0FT11E  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

^retains  all  the  mineral  elements  of ^ 
4  the  wheat,  phosphatic  and  nitrogen-  * 
ous,  and  is,  therefore,  rich  in  nour¬ 
ishment  for  the  whole  body. 


| 

4  If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
4  name  and  your  order — we  will  see  that  you  are 
4  supplied.  Send  postal  for  Booklet — FRF.K.  w 

J  MADE  ONLY  BY  ^ 

♦  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  L0CKP0RT,  N.  Y.  $ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 


B.  &  B. 

pretty,  inexpensive  wash  goods 

nothing  to  equal  the  assortments  here — 
extent  and  prettiness — ever  known. 

Variety  almost  to  excess — but  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  choice  style. 

Goods  that  every  one  who  sends  for 
samples  will  be  pleased  with — and  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  earnestness  of  this 
store’s  way  of  winning  increased  busi¬ 
ness. 

Choice  goods  at  the  lowest  prices  such 
kinds  are  sold  for  anywhere. 

10,000  yards  best  10  cent  quality 
American  Dress  Ginghams,  G]^c. 

Fine  15-cent  Madras  Percales  1 2  %c. 
—  double  width  —  splendid  for  shirt 
waists.  Fine  Madras  20c.  to  35c. — great¬ 
est  variety. 

Several  thousand  yards  choice  Organ¬ 
die  Batiste  lOc.  yd. — white  grounds — 
neat  medium  floral  designs  in  dainty 
colorings. 

Beautiful  Organdies,  12%c.,  15c.,  20c. 
— artistic  printings.  Fine  French  Or¬ 
gandies  25  to  35c.  , 

Superb  imported  Dimities  20c.,  25c. 

American  Dimities,  63i,  8,  10,  12%c. 

Fine  dainty  Dress  Cottons — handsome 
effects,  20c.  to  75c. 

Give  us  an  idea  of  your  preference 
when  writing  for  samples — it’s  easier 
then  to  send,  out  of  so  many  thousand 
styles,  plenty  of  the  exact  sort  you’re 
interested  in. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


GOOD  INCOMES 


(20, 25  and  30  per  cent  commission) 
made  by  gettinK  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Ac.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  you  don't  want  commissions 
we  will  give  you  Premiums:  Lace 
_  CurtaiLS,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet  Sets, 

Watohes,  Clocks,  Dinner  sets,  &c.  Send  this  ad.  and 
loc.,  and  we  will  mall  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im¬ 
ported  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31&33  Vesey  St..  New  York.N.Y.  P.O.Box  289, Rural. 


w.  p., 

freight 


$9. 00  Buys  a  Victor  2m 

full  set  of  attachments.  Adapted  toj 
light  or  heavy  work.  Guaranteed  for 
“10  years.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

ciii.  ^ictor 

Church  or  Parlor  ORGAN  guaran¬ 
teed  for  25  y n  20  Days  Free  Trial. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address  Dept.  M  8, 

VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  UO., 
295-297  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  here  has  become  quite  strong 
and  active,  although  with  no  great  advance  in 
prices.  The  strike,  at  Buffalo  has  interfered 
seriously  -with  the  trade  here,  especially  with  ex¬ 
port  sales,  as  receipts  have  been  curtailed.  There 
have  been  reports  of  damage  to  the  growing 
crop,  which  have  helped  to  strengthen  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  butter  market  is  firm,  and  prices  have 
advanced  materially,  just  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  we  usually  look  for  a  decline.  Still, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  market  is  not  so  firm, 
and  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
to  shade  prices.  This  would  indicate  that  there 
will  be  no  f.urther  advance,  and  possibly  a  slight 
decline.  The  cheese  market  is  slightly  easier,  on 
good  receipts  and  limited  export  demand.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  have  been  large,  but  great  quan¬ 
tities  are  now  being  put  into  cold  storage,  and 
this  keeps  the  market  in  good  condition  at  prices 
somewhat  higher  than  last  week.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  cool  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for 
handling  both  eggs  and  dairy  products.  The 
market  for  potatoes  is  dull  under  large  receipts, 
those  from  the  8outh  being  on  the  increase.  Old 
potatoes  must  now  be  sold  at  very  low  prices, 
and  the  season  for  them  is  practically  over.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  strawberries  have  been  very  heavy  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  and  prices  have  gone  to  a  very  low 
figure.  The  large  supply  at  low  prices  has  in¬ 
creased  the  consumption  to  an  enormous  extent. 
This  has  operated  to  curtail  the  consumption  of 
other  fruits.  The  few  old  apples  arriving  meet 
a  limited  demand,  and  prices  have  declined.  The 
season  is  now  practically  ended  for  these.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  southern  vegetables  are  increasing  and 
prices  are  diminishing.  The  assortment  in  the 
markets  is  now  very  good  at  prices  that  insure 
large  consumption. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

8ATCTKDAT,  MAY  20,  1899. 
BRANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel..  1  50  @  — 


Medium,  1898,  choice . 185  @  — 

Pea.  1898.  choice . 1  80  @1  32 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  75  @1  80 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  Rye,  1898,  choice . 1  37^@1  40 

Black  T.  8.,  1898,  choice . 170  @  — 

lAma,  California . 2  50  @2  55 

Green  Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 1  02  @  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  97  @  — 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 105  @  — 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 100  @  — 

BUTTER- NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  19  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  18  @  18} 4 

Western,  seconds .  WM®  17 M 

Western,  thirds .  15  @  10 

State,  extras .  18}jj@  19 

State,  firsts .  17 M®  18 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  17 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  17 M®  — 

Firsts .  10  @  17 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  17  @  YiM 

Firsts .  16  @  1C>M 

Seconds .  14  @  15 

Western,  Imitation  creamery,  fancy .  14  @  15 

Seconds  to  firsts .  12 M®  14 

Factory,  finest .  13  @  — 

Seconds  to  firsts .  12  @  13 

Bower  grades .  11  @  12 

CHEESE-NEW. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  choice .  'AM®  9% 

Barge,  white,  good  to  prime .  9  @  9J4 

Large,  colored,  choice .  9  @  - 

Barge,  colored,  good  to  prime .  b}4®  8% 

Small,  colored,  choice .  9M®  994 

Small,  white,  choice . 'AM®  994 

Small,  good  to  prime .  9  @  9J4 

Common  to  fair .  8  @  894 

Bight  skims,  small,  choice .  794®  8 

Bight  skims,  large,  choice .  ?94@  — 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  7}|@  7M 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, . .  7  @  7}4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6}4@  AM 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  5  @  (i 

Full  skims .  3  @  4 


EGGS. 


State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  doz. .. 

Western  seleoted  for  storage . 

Western,  northerly  sections,  reg.  pack’s.. 

Other  Western,  regular  packings . 

Kentucky,  fresh,  choice . : . 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime . 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime . 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 

Checks  and  cracks,  per  30-doz  case . 

EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Bow  grades,  per  lb . . . 

Chops,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  per  lb . 


— 

14  Mi® 

— 

14  ® 

— 

1AM® 

1  94 

12J4@ 

13 

12!4@ 

12  H® 

r-r-H 

3  30  @3 

45 

.3  00  @3 

I  15 

'AM® 

10 

9  @ 

'AH 

8}£@ 

m 

6  ® 

7M 

2M® 

294 

1M® 

194 

9  @ 

10 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  8py .  3  00  @  4  50 

Baldwin,  State .  3  75  @  4  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  75  @  l  00 

Russet .  2  75  @  3  75 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  75  @  4  00 

Choice  to  fancy .  4  25  @  4  50 

Extra  fancy .  5  00  @  5  60 

Seedlings .  2  50  @  3  25 

Strawberries,  Delaware,  per  quart .  8  @  18 

Maryland,  per  quart .  5  ®  6 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  3  @  5 

Norfolk,  per  quart .  3  @  5 

Eastern  Shore,  per  quart .  3  @  5 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  82  ®  83 

No.  2  Red,  delivered .  83  @  84 

No.  2  Nor .  81  @  82 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  84M®  85 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  ilM@  4194 

No.  2  In  elevator .  40 M®  4094 

No.  2  White  In  elevator .  —  ®  — 

No.  2  Yellow  In  elevator .  —  ®  — 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  35  ®  35J4 

No.  3  White .  31  ®  35 

No.  2  mixed .  31  'A®  'A2M 

No.  3  mixed .  'A0M@  — 

Rejected .  30  ®  'AIM 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  —  ®  — 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  6054®  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  05 M®  — 

State  and  Jersey.  .  6l*^@  — 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  52  @  55 

Feeding,  New  York .  AIM®  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs .  80  @  85 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  67  ®  76 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  57  @  05 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs .  00  @  65 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  42  ®  50 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs .  35  @  40 

Oat,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  35 


HONEY. 


State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb  .  10  @  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  ®  AM 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  3 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  55  @  GO 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  16  ©  — 

Prime .  14  &  15 

Bow  to  medium .  9  ©  11 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897 .  7  ©  9 

Olds .  2  ®  5 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  17  @  18 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Bow  to  medium .  11  @  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897 . . .  6  ©  12 

Olds .  2  ©  5 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 .  52  @  60 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

“Spring”  lambs,  each . 2  00  @6  50 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  9 M®  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7M 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  l>M 

Medium,  per  lb .  b'H®  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  handpicked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  @  4!4 

Virginia,  handpicked,  Jumbo .  5  @  5)4 

Virginia,  extra .  'AM®  — 

Shelled.  No.  1  Spanish .  5  ®  b'H 

No.  2  Spanish .  3>4@  — 

No  1  Virginia .  5  @  5 H 

No.  2  Virginia .  'AH®  — 

Pecans,  ungraded .  3  ®  4 

Extra .  5  @  6 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  60-lbs . 2  50  ©3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bushel . 1  00  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  4  00@  6  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Southern,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl .  2  75®  4  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  1  75@  2  50 

Culls,  per  bbl  .  1  00®  1  10 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack .  1  00®  2  00 

German,  per  168-lb  sack .  1  00@  1  50 

Domestic,  old,  per  180-lb  sack .  1  00®  1  75 

Old,  per  sack .  1  00®  1  50 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  00 

PO  UBTR  Y— DRESSKD-FRESH  K I  BLED. 

Turkeys, average  grades, mixed  weights  11  @  12 

Old  toms .  10  @  — 

Broilers,  Phila.,  2  to  31b  to  pair,  per  lb..  35@  — 

Phila..  3  to  4  lb  to  pair,  per  lb .  30  @  35 

Bong  Island,  scalded,  per  lb .  28  @  30 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  20  @  30 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  20  ®  25 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  1 114®  12 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy .  IIM®  — 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy ...  11  ®  HM 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  IIM@  — 

Iced,  prime .  11  @  HM 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  7  @  1M 

Ducks,  B.  I.,  per  lb .  18  @  29 

Eastern,  per  lb .  20  @  21 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz....  2  75  @  3  00 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  50  @  1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  20  @  25 

Fowls,  per  lb .  1114®  13 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  @  SM 

Young,  per  lb .  11  @  - 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks .  50  @  75 

Geese .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair . . .  25  @  35 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  00  @6  75 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  ®3  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  doz.  bunch .  2  50  @  3  00 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunch .  1  50  @  2  00 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  50  @  1  '90 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches .  1  00  @  5  00 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate .  2  00  @  2  50 

Celery,  Fla.,  4-5  doz  bunches,  per  dox..  2  00  ®  3  00 

Florida,  6-8  doz  bunches,  per  box..  2  00  @  2  50 

Florida,  9-12  doz  bunches,  per  box.  1  00  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  60  ®  1  25 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  1  00  @  3  00 

Kale,  B.  I.,  per  bbl .  50  ®  — 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bushel  basket .  50  ®  1  25 

Nearby,  per  bbl .  50  @  1  25 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  30  @  1  35 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  2  00  @  2  15 

Bong  Island,  per  doz  bunches .  25  @  — 

Peas,  Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket.....  1  00  @  1  25 

Norfolk,  per  half  bbl .  1  75  @2  25 

York  River,  Va.,  per  bushel .  75  @  1  25 

North  Carolina,  per  half  bbl .  1  00  @1  75 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket _ '. .  25  @  50 

Rhubarb,  nearby,  per  100  bunches .  50  @  1  00 

Coppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  1  00  @  1  75 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  basket .  50  @  1  00 

Savannah .  1  00  @  1  75 

Squash,  Fla.,  Yellow,  per  crate .  1  00  @2  00 

White,  per  crate .  40  ®  60 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  2  25  ®  3  25 

Turnips,  N.  C.,  white,  per  bbl  crate....  25  @  1  00 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . ^5  ®17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @1S 

Fine  and  fine  medium  8prlng,6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 11  @13 

Western  8tates,  fine  choice . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16 

Medium  choice . 15  @10 

Quarter . 15  @17 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average . 14  @16 

Quarter  average . 14  @16 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  8pring . 12M®13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 10  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @.7 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

Territory,  fine  choice . 14  @16 

Fine  average:  . 13  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 14  @15 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beeswax,  per  lb .  20  @  27M 

Cotton,  Middling  Uplands,  per  lb .  (>H®  — 

Cotton,  Middling  Gulf,  per  lb .  AM®  — 

Maple  Sugar,  tubs,  new,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Maple  Syrup,  new,  per  gallon .  85  @  1  00 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 16  50  @17  00 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  75  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 15  50  @16  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton.. . .15  25  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  25 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  00  @  — 

Cake . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 21  00  ®  — 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs.. ..  1  05  @  1  08 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  76 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  87 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  average  supply  last  week  was  24.995 
cans  of  milk,  198  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  959  cans 
of  cream.  The  Milk  Exchange  price  since  April  1  has 
been  2 *4  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper 


THE  LOWER  HUDSON  TALLEY. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exoh&nge,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  oolumn.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  Theoost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  It  and  watch  it. 


HOW  THE  FRUIT  LOOKS. 

Backward  Season.— Raspberry  canes  suffered 
severely  during  the  Winter,  and  the  crop  will  be 
light.  Peaches,  in  most  places,  are  a  complete 
failure,  though  I  saw  some  at  J.  R.  Cornell’s, 
near  Newburg.  His  place  has  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  and  is  well  protected  from  the  northwest 
winds.  Currants  are  backward,  and  promise  a 
light  yield.  A  block  of  Fay  at  T.  J.  Dwyer’s,  at 
Cornwall,  were  the  most  forward  and  promising 
that  I  saw.  At  Middle  Hope,  W.  D.  Barns  had 
some  good  canes  of  Wilder  and  Fay ;  but  the  fruit 
was  not  forward.  The  Currant  worm  had  begun 
to  work  in  both  Mr.  Dwyer’s  and  Mr.  Barns’s 
currants.  Mr.  Dwyer  simply  dissolved  Paris- 
green  in  hand  sprinklers,  and  the  men  went 
along  the  rows  sprinkling  the  bushes  just  as  one 
would  water  a  flower  bed.  Mr.  Barns  put  on 
both  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green  with  the 
spray  pumps.  He  says  in  this  way  he  succeeds 
in  killing  two  crops  of  worms  with  one  spray. 
The  Bordeaux  Mixture  colored  the  foliage  while 
there  was  nothing  but  dead  worms  to  show  that 
Mr.  Dwyer’s  bushes  had  been  gone  over. 


Farm  for  Sale  — 100  acres  in  oil  and 
gas  territory.  Three  producing  wells  adjoining  Cor¬ 
poration,  Carey,  O.  Address  J.  G.  REYNOLDS, 
Carey.  O. 


For  Sale — 39  acres  of  Land  in  Landis 

Township,  N.  J.  Fine  for  Chicken  Farming,  Fruit  or 
Truck  Farming.  Price,  1650  cash.  Inquire  of 

WM.  A.  WHITE,  P.  O.  Box  109,  Staatsburgb,  N.Y. 


H.  A.  Blakeslee,  Hartford,  Conn., 
just  makes  a  business  of  printing  Acme  Milk  Tickets. 
Millions  of  them  used.  If  you  haven't  seen  them 
yet,  send  for  a  sample. 


SWEET  POTATO  PL  ANTS.— $1.50  per  1.000.  Send 
for  ciroular.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Farmers  and  fruit  growers,  turn  your 

fruit  and  vegetables  into  money  by  using  the  Rialto 
Canning  Outfit.  Any  family  can  operate  it  on  anv 
cook  stove.  Will  can  250  to  500  cans  per  day.  Price. 
$10.  For  particulars  address  THE  CUMBERLAND 
PACKING  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


■_  I  I  m  *  ui  »  “iv«  Qataiogu®  /  rcc,  Address 

UUIIO  Great  Weitern  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RIHYHLE  F  R  r  F  or  cash  to  any  one 

uiv>  1  ulu  1  11  u  L  distributing  my  soaps, etc. 

I  trust  you.  F.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Pears  and  Strawberries.— Mr.  Cornell  runs 
largely  to  pears.  If  one  may  judge  from  present 
appearances,  he  will  have  a  big  crop,  especially 
of  Bartlett  and  Seckel.  These  two  and  the  Bose 
are  all  the  varieties  he  wants.  He  does  not  want 
pears  closer  than  from  four  to  six  inches  apart 
for  Bartletts.  Mr.  Cornell  Bhowed  me  the  disas¬ 
trous  result  of  hi  j  experience  with  kainlt.  He 
succeeded  in  killing  his  trees  off  entirely  with  it. 
lie  has  some  Pear  midge,  but  where  he  pruned 
severely  he  has  a  nice  set  of  fruit.  His  receipt 
for  midge  is  fertility  and  culture.  He  wants 
some  of  the  scientists  to  tell  him  why  it  is  that 
Bose  grafted  on  Angoulcme  kills  the  tree.  It  in¬ 
variably  does  with  him.  Of  strawberries,  the 
Marshall  showed  the  most  promise  for  this  year. 
He  says  it  was  the  best  field  berry  he  had  last 
year.  The  William  Belt  in  the  adjacent  block 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  promising.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  also  looks  promising  on  Mr.  D  wyer’s  place. 
Mr.  Cornell  is  quite  an  extensive  apple  grower, 
also.  He  has  the  promise  of  a  good  crop  of  Bald¬ 
wins. 

Raspberries  and  Cherries  —Mr.  Barns  thinks 
it  pays  to  lay  raspberry  canes  down  in  the  Fall. 
If  it  should  cost  more,  he  c  ills  it  a  cheap  insur¬ 
ance.  He  showed  me  where  he  set  Elkhorn  and 
Windsor  cherries,  alternating  one  with  another 
six  years  ago.  The  Elkhorns  are  all  dead,  while 
the  Windsors  are  large  and  vigorous  He  has  a 
large  planting  of  Japan  plums,  and  if  one  may 
judge  from  present  appearances,  he  will  have  a 
full  crop.  But  he  never  feels  certain  of  plums 
until  he  sees  them  in  the  basket.  In  the  straw¬ 
berry  fields  he  has  an  endless  variety.  The 
Brandywine,  Michel  and  Early  Sunrise  are  most 
developed  and  promising  at  this  time.  Mr.  Hd. 
Barns  depends  on  Alaska  peas  for  the  home 
table.  He  makes  about  four  plantings  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  weeks  or  more.  He  does  not  use 
brush  Mr.  Dwyer,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
on  Champion,  and  brushes  them  in  order  to  get 
a  later  picking. 

At  Mountainville,  Mr.  Cyrus  Shaw  is  going  to 
reap  the  result  of  care  and  culture  in  his  pear 
and  apple  orchards.  In  pears,  he  runs  to  the 
Bartlett  and  Anjou,  and  his  principal  crop  of 
apples  will  be  Baldwins  and  Pippins.  His  bear¬ 
ing  apple  orchard  is  now  grown  to  sod,  but  he 
top-dresses  it  every  year.  His  young  orchards 
are  cultivated  thoroughly;  and  his  best  peach 
orchard  is  underdrained.  All  the  growers  that 
I  have  mentioned  put  great  stress  on  thorough 
cultivation,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground 
almost  constantly  stirred  in  the  growing  sea- 
sen.  u. 


Cows’  Summer  Resort. — Last  Summer,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Agricultural  College  herd  was  pastured  one- 
half  mile  north  of  the  College  barn,  and  in  order 
to  furnish  protection  from  the  hot  sun  and  the 
flies,  a  small  thicket  in  the  lower  end  of  a  draw 
was  opened  up.  The  cows  ignored  this,  and 
betook  themselves  to  the  top  of  the  highesj bluff, 
where  the  cool  breezes  would  strike  them.  The 
stiff  breezes,  usually  found  on  such  high  spots, 
drove  away  many  of  the  flies.  Any  dairyman 
having  a  high  knoll  or  bluff  accessible  to  his 
cow  pasture,  would  do  well  to  fix  it  as  a  Summer 
resort  for  his  cows.  If  possible,  select  a  bluff 
where  trees  will  furnish  plenty  of  shade. 

_  D.  H.  OTIS. 


Two  years  ago  I  was  afflicted  with  a  bad  Cough, 
which  the  physicians  pronounced  to  ba  CONSUMP¬ 
TION.  but  after  using  two  bottles  of  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant,  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  myself  entirely 
cured. — C.  H.  THOMAS,  Cedarville,  Texas,  October 
21,  1895. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 
Adv 


ROUND  SILOS 

LABOR  1-2  SAVED. 

Also  best  Horse-power,  Thresher,  Clover- 
huller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw- 
macliine  (circular  and  drag),  Land-roller, 
Steam  engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder-cutter, 
Shredder,  Root-cutter  and  Corn-sheller. 
CEO.  D.  HARDER.  Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

|y  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  pur* 
chase. 


$13.25  BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

issi  Don  t  buy  a  bicycle  before  you  write  for  our  1899 
(ga Catalogue.  2nd  hand  whocls  from  $5.00  up  NO  MONEY 
prlf  REQUIHF.Dm  A<lT»nrn.  Ad.lrc**  V  I  CTO  R  MAN’F'GCO. 
Dept.  (1  59,  295  and  297  Fifth  Ate.,  Chicago,  111. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
OBERLIN  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY.  Oberlln,  O. 

Big  Reductions  in 
Brass  Band  Instruments, 

Drums  and  Uniforms.  Write  for  catalog, 
+45  illustrations,  FREE;  it  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 

LYON  &  HEALY  30  Adam*  St.,  Chicago. 


Y— Why  be  tormented?  When  a  Fly 
■  IlfcJo  ■  Exterminator  will  rid  the  house  of 
Flies.  Mail,  15c.;  two  for  25c.  Agents  Wanted. 
Quick  Sellers.  E.  W.  SMITH,  theater,  Conn. 


HOTHOUSE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

Lambs,  Calves,  Choice  Broilers,  Eggs  and  Capons, 
Mushrooms.  Apples,  Potatoes,  sold  for  highest  prices 
by  ARCHDEACON  Ac  CO.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


FVI  IICtflfITT  1*0  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  nCVVIl  Ip  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation!. 


DETQ!  DCC0I  DCTOl  and  how  to  MAKE  MONEY 
ULLu!  DlLO!  DLLo!  with  them  as  taught  by 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  his  a  handsome  illustrated  mag¬ 
azine  and  we  send  free  sample  capy  with  Hook  ou  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

the  a.  i.  root  co.  -  Medina  ohio. 


A  WATCH  FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

During  the  month  of  May  for  the  last 
two  years,  we  furnished  our  old  sub¬ 
scribers  a  Watch  for  $1.  It  is  giving  so 
much  for  a  little  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  do  it  continuously,  but  to  keep 
up  the  record  for  new  subscriptions  for 
the  month,  we  will  repeat  the  offer  for 
May  this  year.  The  Watch  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted,  solid  nickel  case  and  movement, 
jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Any  time 
during  the  month  of  May,  you  may  send 
us  one  new  subscription  and  $2,  and  15 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  registering 


Watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Watch 
by  return  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year 
to  the  new  subscriber.  Of  course,  you 
get  the  dollar  for  the  new  subscription, 
so  the  Watch  will  cost  you  only  $1,  be¬ 
sides  the  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we  will  return  you  all  the  money.  The 
Watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail. 

Remember  this  is  only  for  the  month 
of  May.  Last  year,  we  were  obliged  to 
return  several  orders  in  June.  If  you 
want  the  watch  on  these  terms,  send 
during  May — the  earlier  the  better. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Cracked  Egg'S. — An  egg  dealer  en¬ 
gaged  some  men  to  count  a  large  lot 
of  eggs,  promising  to  give  them  the 
“  cracks  ”  for  their  work.  They  did  the 
counting  all  right,  but  the  dealer  said 
that  there  was  the  greatest  lot  of  cracked 
eggs  that  he  ever  saw.  He  did  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  that,  in  making 
such  a  bargain  as  this,  he  gave  the 
counters  the  chance  of  setting  their  own 
wages. 

X  X  t 

Opened  tlie  Wrong  End. — I  heard 
a  story  the  other  day  about  a  fruit 
grower  who  sent  a  few  barrels  of  apples 
to  a  commission  firm.  The  latter  opened 
one  of  the  barrels,  and  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  apples,  thought  best  not  to 
offer  them  for  sale.  Not  hearing  any¬ 
thing  from  the  commission  merchant  for 
several  days,  the  shipper  came  in  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was.  The  commission 
merchant  opened  one  of  the  barrels  and 
made  some  remark  not  very  flattering 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  apples.  The 
shipper  looked  at  them  a  minute,  and 
ejaculated,  “  Why,  you  have  opened  the 
wrong  end  !  ”  Sure  enough,  when  the 
other  end  of  the  barrel  was  opened,  as 
fine  a  lot  of  apples  was  displayed  as 
any  one  need  ask  for. 

X  X  % 

Killing  tlie  Market. — That’s  what 
some  of  the  southern  strawberry  grow¬ 
ers  have,  evidently,  been  doing  their 
best  to  do  recently.  Large  quantities 
have  been  received  here  recently,  mostly 
from  North  Carolina,  with  fine  berries 
on  top,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  baskets 
filled  with  trash  One  receiver  said  that 
many  of  the  crates  didn’t  contain  five 
quarts  of  good  berries  each,  and  that 
many  of  his  best  customers  were  afraid 
to  buy  any  more.  I  bought  a  couple  of 
baskets  one  night,  picked  them  out  of  a 
crate  myself  just  as  they  came  from  the 
grower.  On  top  were  beautiful  berries, 
but  below  they  were  small,  rotten,  dirty. 
Not  all  shippers  are  like  this,  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  say,  but  there  are  enough  to  in¬ 
jure  the  market  seriously,  and  depreciate 
prices  to  an  unprofitable  figure. 

X  X  X 

Bermuda  Products  at  Auction. — 
I  have  referred  to  this  sutjjct  several 
times,  but  the  results  of  the  auction  sales 
during  the  past  few  weeks  s?em  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere  with  this  method  of  selling 
these  products.  The  Fruit  Trade  Jour¬ 
nal  publishes  a  table  showing  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  Bermuda  onions  and  potatoes 
during  each  week  of  the  month  of  April 
for  1897, 1898  and  1899,  together  with  the 
prices  received  for  each  year.  The  mar¬ 
ket  this  year  has  been  short  of  domestic 
onions,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  chance 
for  good  prices  was  never  better.  The 
first  cargoes  that  came  this  year  sold 
for  good  prices  through  the  regular  deal¬ 
ers  ;  but  since  then,  beginning  with  the 
time  when  more  of  the  goods  were  sent 
to  the  auction  room,  the  price  has  gone 
lower  than  ever  before.  The  lowest  re¬ 
ported  prices  on  onions  during  the  past 
years  were  $1.60  to  $1.65  per  crate.  That 
was  when  domestic  onions  were  plenti¬ 
ful.  This  year,  with  prastically  no 
larger  receipts  of  Bermudas,  the  price 
has  gone  down  as  low  as  $1  per  crate. 
At  this  price,  it  is  probable  that  the 
grower  will  get  nothing,  the  whole  pro 
ceeds  being  used  up  in  transportation 
and  marketing.  It  is  the  worst  show¬ 
ing  for  the  auction  system  that  New 
York  has  ever  had.  It  would  be  in  or¬ 
der  now  for  the  advocates  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  to  rise  and  explain. 

X  X  X 

Tlie  Middleman’.-*  “  Tremendous 
Profits.” — ‘‘Did  you  read  the  article 
by  S.  W.  Fletcher,  on  page  322  ?  ”  asked 
Mr.  Archdeacon,  of  Archdeacon  &  Co. 
“  He  seems  to  be  very  much  opposed  to 


the  middleman,  when  he  speaks  about  a 
tremendous  percent  of  profits  going  into 
his  poekets.  If  more  produces  would 
patronize  the  middleman,  and  make  one 
distributing  point  for  their  goods,  or 
at  least,  would  allow  some  good  middle¬ 
man  to  have  a  monopoly  of  their  prod¬ 
uct’,  they  would  fare  much  better  than 
by  trying  to  reach  consumers  direct. 
Selling  directly  to  consumers  has  not 
beon  a  success  in  this  market,  and  never 
will  be.  It  would  cost  the  producer  much 
more  to  reach  the  consumers  that  use  his 
goods  than  double  the  10  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  charged  him.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
say  that  only  three  or  four  fruiterers  use 
these  hothouse  strawberries,  also  that 
the  patrons  are  all  Fifth  Avenue  people. 
These  people  do  not  use  one-tenth  of 
what  Mr  Ise  raises. 

t  X  X 

Divided  Profit. — “  Another  example 
of  the  evil  effect  of  dividing  up  ship¬ 
ments  was  seen  in  the  market  for  hot¬ 
house  cucumbers  this  past  Winter.  We 
were  selling  cucumbers  at  $1  50  per 
dozen,  and  in  order  to  effect  sales,  several 
others  who  have  not  made  these  a  spe¬ 
cialty,  reduced  the  price  to  $1  25  to  $1  38 
per  dozen.  When  we  sold  at  80  to  90 
cents  per  dozen,  in  order  to  effect  sales 
they  sold  at  50  cents  Had  we  had  all  of 
the  shipments,  we  could  have  maintained 
prices.  How  many  times  the  regular 
commission  have  the  shippers  lost  on  the 
one  day’s  sales,  and  how  many  others 
have  they  injured  besides  themselves? 
They  are  so  anxious  to  save  the  pennies 
that  they  do  not  see  the  dollars  behind 
them.  The  article  on  page  332  was  well 
written,  but  the  author  has  had  no  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  legitimate,  honest 
middlemen,  or  in  the  sales  of  gocds.” 

Mr.  Ise  is,  practically,  the  only  man 
who  raises  hothouse  strawberries  for  the 
New  York  market  to  any  extent,  and 
Archdeacon  &Co.  sell  his  entire  product. 
•They  charge  him  for  selling,  10  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price,  certainly  not  a 
tremendous  profit.  I  asked  how  much 
profit  the  retailers  get  on  these  berries, 
and  was  inf,  rmed  that,  usually,  they 
sell  for  25  cents  advance  per  cup  ;  some¬ 
times  when  the  market  is  short,  they  get 
50  cents  advance.  This  is  not  an  exces¬ 
sive  profit  when  we  take  into  account 
the  perishable  character  of  this  crop 

f.  h  v. 


LOSS  OF  THE  CLOVER  CROP. 

VHAT  IS  THE  SUBSTITUTE  ? 

Cohn  and  Millet.— The  past  Winter  was  a  very 
hard  one  all  through  the  Central  West.  It  has 
been  reported  from  many  places  that  the  clover 
was  almost  entirely  killed  out.  The  loss  of  the 
clover  crop  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  western 
farmers,  and  we  have  been  investigating  the 
matter  to  learn  what  is  usually  done  when  this 
crop  is  lost.  Reports  from  Iowa  indicate  that 
most  of  the  old  clover  was  killed  out,  although 
in  some  s  ctions  little  damage  is  reported.  One 
man  reports  that  farmers  are  pasturing  the 
poorest  spo  s,  and  will  cut  the  best  fields  for  bay. 
He  says  that,  where  clover  and  wheat  were  killed 
out,  oats  have  been  generally  sown.  It  Is  the 
custom  in  the  West  to  sow  Timothy  with  clover, 
and  this  has  helped  the  clover  to  some  extent. 
The  Timothy  has  not  generally  been  killed  out, 
and  in  some  cases  the  meadows  have  been  har¬ 
rowed,  and  clover  sown  again  this  Spring.  Most 
Iowa  farmers  do  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  clover.  Oats  and  peas  are  seldom 
sown  in  the  Spring.  When  clover  and  grass  are 
killed,  the  ground  is  plowed  and  planted  to  corn, 
or  sown  to  millet.  In  many  cases,  the  corn  is 
seldom  cut  and  shocked.  The  ears  are  pulled 
off  in  the  field,  and  the  stalks  left  standing.  In 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  hay  crop,  some  of  the 
corn  Is  cut  green  and  used  for  fodder.  Reports 
from  Wisconsin  seem  to  show  that  the  clover  has 
wintered  in  fair  condition.  In  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tions,  oats  and  peas  are  largely  grown,  and  they 
will  be  quite  heavily  used  where  the  clover  has 
been  injured. 

Conditions  Vary.— Indiana  reports  mostly  in¬ 
dicate  a  loss  of  from  FO  t  90  per  cent  of  the 


clover.  Winter  wheat  has  suffered  nearly  as 
much.  In  many  cases,  more  clover  was  sown 
last  year  than  ever  before.  Where  clover  is  killed  I 
out,  farmers  usually  plant  corn.  In  case  extra  I 
hay  is  needed,  they  sow  either  millet  or  oats  to 
be  cut  green,  and  in  many  cases,  clover  and 
Timothy  are  sown  together,  so  that  where  the 
clover  is  killed  out,  the  Timothy  still  gives  a  par¬ 
tial  crop  of  hay.  Oats  and  peas  are  seldom  used, 
apparently.  | 

Reports  from  Illinois  vary  considerably.  One  J 
writer  in  southern  Illiuois  says  that  he  never  be-  j 
fore  saw  clover  look  finer  than  it  does  now.  An¬ 
other  correspondent  at  Alton  says  the  same  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  correspondents  from  Rock¬ 
ford,  Elmwood  and  other  places  say  that  nine-  j 
tenths  of  the  clover  bas  been  thrown  out.  In 
many  eases,  clover  has  been  seeded  with  oats  1 
this  Spring.  In  other  cases,  the  killed  clover  has 
been  plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  and  oats  have 
been  sown  to  cut  for  hay.  One  correspondent 
says  that,  where  Timothy  was  not  sown  with  the 
clover,  the  whole  thing  has  been  killed  out.  The 
Timothy  meadows  are  in  a  fair  condition  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  ought  to  make  a  fair  crop.  Farmers 
who  run  short  of  hay  will  either  cut  corn  fodder 
or  sow  millet.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that,  when 
the  clover  kills  out  in  this  way,  so  few  farmers 
attempt  a  crop  like  oats  and  peas,  which  will 
come  nearer  to  supplying  what  is  lost  in  the 
clover  hay  than  the  millet  or  corn. 

One  Iowa  correspondent  says  that  the  people 
in  his  section  raise  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  and 
the  great  object  on  the  farm  is  to  get  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  feed.  Every  farmer  has  a  Timothy  ] 
meadow,  and  clover  is  sown  in  it.  This  meadow  j 
runs  as  long  as  there  is  a  profit  in  it.  The  grass  ! 
is  cut  late,  so  there  is  no  second  crop.  In  this 
way,  the  last  crop  of  clover  res'eds  the  land.  The 
growing  clover  was  all  killed  last  Winter,  but  in 
many  cases,  the  last  year’s  crop  of  seed  is  now 
coming  up  to  renew  the  clover  in  the  Timothy. 
As  there  is  enough  Timothy  jeft  to  make  a  fair 
crop,  verv  few  of  these  meadows  will  be  plowed 
up  except  in  cases  where  the  grass  has  really 
run  out. 


THE  TORCH  TO  POWDER. 

Touch  a  lighted  torch  to  the 
contents  of  a  powder  mill  and 
up  it  goes !  But 
it  isn’t  the  torch 
that  blows  up  the 
mill ;  it’s  the  pow¬ 
der.  The  stuff  is 
all  ready  to  ex¬ 
plode.  It  only 
needs  one  touch 
of  fire  to  start  it. 
When  a  man’s 
blood  is  all  ripe 
and  ready  for  dis¬ 
ease  it  only  needs 
a  little  touch  to 
start  him  going. 
Maybe  he  gets  a 
slight  cold,  gets 
feet  or  sits  in  a  draft ; 
then  off  he  goes  into  a  gal¬ 
loping  consumption. 

But  it  isn’t  the  draft  that 
does  it;  that  only  starts  him.  His  blood 
was  all  ready  for  it  in  the  first  place.  It  was 
thick  with  'bilious  poisons  ;  clogged  with 
germs  of  disease  all  ready  to  be  roused  into 
fatal  activity  at  the  least  touch. 


“  My  wife  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy  and 
lung  trouble,”  says  Abram  Freer,  Ksq.,  of  Rock¬ 
bridge,  Greene  Co.,  Ill.,  in  a  thankful  letter  to 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  “The  doctors 
gave  her  up  to  die.  She  commenced  taking  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  she  be¬ 
gan  to  improve  from  the  first  dose.  By  the  time 
she  had  taken  eight  or  ten  bottles  she  was  cured, 
and  it  was  the  cause  of  a  large  amount  being 
sold  here.  I  think  the  *  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  ’  is  the  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  lung 
trouble.” 

Not  only  for  lung  trouble  is  it  the  most 
wonderful  medicine  in  the  world,  but  for 
every  form  of  weakness  and  debility.  It 
redeems  the  very  sources  of  life  from  these 
subtle  poisonous  taints  which  lay  the  sys¬ 
tem  open  to  dangerous  disease.  It  gives 
digestive  power ;  helps  the  liver  to  do  its 
work;  enriches  the  blood;  builds  up  solid 
strength  and  vital  force. 

When  you  find  yourself  losing  flesh  and 
appetite  ;  growing  listless  by  day  and 
sleepless  by  night  there  is  an  enemy 
lurking  ready  to  apply  the  torch.  Write 
to  Dr.  Pierce.  Your  letter  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  confidential  and  he 
makes  no  charge  for  advice.  His  great 
thousand-page  book,  The  People’s  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Medical  Adviser,  will  be  sent 
free  paper-bound  for  the  bare  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing,  21  one -cent  stamps,  or  cloth -bound 
for  31  stamps.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(When  the  Peats  Give  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts. 

We  can  give  you  valuable  information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


From  hard  work 
or  outdoor  exercise 

LM | 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

wih  CURE  it  after  a  few 

Soreness  and  Stiffness 

applications,  and  make 
the  muscles  limber  and 

sets  in. 

strong. 

LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analyaia 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Compant  Is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
8end  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


Fan 

Acre  of  corn 


and  its  possibilities  uuder  the  Silage 

!  system— being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

|  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

■  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  hound  into  a  volume 
I  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co, 
5  S  alum  O.  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 

I  the  subject,  It  includes: 

1— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

IH— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds, 
i  VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

|  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FumaGarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  Is  thetlmefor  UfflftllAmiftlfP  to  sleep 
farmers  to  put  W UUUUllUUlVw  with 

“  FTTMA.” 

KDWAKI)  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RULL-STROHG 

IsiiillllH 


Seven  styles.  Any  height  de¬ 
sired.  Made  of  Coiled  Spring 
Steel  Wire,  galvanized.  The  coil 
makes  it  self-regulating.  It’s 

CHICKEN-TIGHT 

Our  Prices  will  surprise 
you.  We  sen  direct  to  the 
fanner  at  lowest  wholesale 

Anti-Trust  Prices 

as  we  belong  to  no  Combina¬ 
tion  Or  Trust.  Catalogue  and 
prices  free  for  the  asking. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  24  Winchester,  Indiana. 


THE  WHITE  MAN’S  BURDEH 


of  responsibility  to  the  Fence  question  is  dis¬ 
charged  to  tlie  extent  that  the  l’age  is  introduced. 
Have  you  taken  It  upf 

PAGE  WOVEN  M  IKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


It  Adjusts  Itself 

The  handsomest,  handiest  and  best 
woven  wire  fence  for  parks,  lawns, 
cemetenesorfieldsisthe  Knndall  Wov 
en  Loop  Wire  Fence.  Easiest  to  put 
np— may  betaken  down  and  put  up  any 
number  of  times  ican’t  sag  nor  get  out 
of  shape,  never  kinks.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  and  sample. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


EXPENSE  OF  REPAIRS. 


The  repairs  of  an  inferior 
article  soon  make  it  cost 
more  than  the  first  price  of  a 
article.  When  you  buy 

PITTSBURG 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

you  stop  all  repair.  It  doesn’t 
need  repairs.  It  is  strong, 
durable  and  lusts  indefin¬ 
itely.  Wewant  an  agentin 
locality.  First  order 
township  agency. 
Terms  and  circulars  free. 

Ittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co- 
Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


POULTRY  NETTING 


AT  THE 

LOWEST 

PRICES  EVER  MADE. 

12  inches  wide. . 

. $0  57 

30  Inches  wide . 

..$1.72 

18  inches  wide. . 

. 80 

48  inches  wide . 

24  inches  w  ide. . 

.  1.14 

00  inches  wide . 

..  2.85 

50  inches  wide. . 

.  1.43 

72  Indies  wide . 

..  3.42 

Bach  roll  contains  150  lineal  feet  of  first  quality 
No.  19  wire  galvauized  after  weaving,  making  it  strong 
and  durab'e.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  on  orders  ot  five 
or  more  rol  s  to  nearly  all  points  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Can  ship  from  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Colches¬ 
ter,  Conn.  You  and  your  neighbors  can  save  money 
on  Poultry  8uppi.es.  For  samples,  price-lists  and 
terras  address  CASE  &  CO., Colchester,  Conn. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  Fence  Ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  In  posts;  attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  87,  LEESBURG,  OHIO. 
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THE  RURAL 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM  NOTES. 

Out  to  Pasture. — May  12,  the  cows 
went  out  to  pasture.  We  have  ensilage 
enough  to  last  about  another  week,  and 
probably,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  throw 
it  away.  We  intended  to  keep  the  cows 
up  until  the  ensilage  was  gone  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  everything,  they  were  gradually 
shrinking  in  their  flow  of  milk,  especially 
the  ones  that  have  been  milked  since 
last  Fall.  The  grass  in  the  low  patture 
is  up  in  good  shape,  and  we  concluded 
that  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  let  the 
cows  shrink  to  save  that  ensilage,  while 
there  is  plenty  of  grass  that  will  increase 
their  flow  of  milk. 

The  chemists  may  analyze  the  various 
feeds,  and  formulate  perfect  rations,  but 
nothing  will  make  the  cows  boom  like  a 
nice,  fresh  pasture  with  a  few  shade 
trees,  and  a  clear  stream  running 
through  it. 

We  shall  keep  up  the  grain  ration  for 
the  fresh  cows,  and  shall,  probably,  feed 
some  all  Summer ;  but  the  Fall  cows 
must  pick  their  own  food  from  now  un¬ 
til  they  become  fresh  again.  We  expect 
to  milk  them  until  the  fore  part  of  July, 
when  the  fresh  grass  will  be  gone.  Our 
butter  market  is  dullest  at  that  time, 
too,  for  the  schools  are  closed  in  town 
where  we  sell  our  butter,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  away.  We  calculate  to  have 
the  cows  begin  to  come  fresh  about 
September  1,  when  the  schools  open 
again,  but  only  enough  to  furnish  our 
trade,  as  we  prefer  not  to  have  them 
come  in  until  cooler  weather. 

Hay  at  Night. — When  the  cows  came 
up  to-night,  they  were  all  very  full,  and 
instead  of  their  usual  feed  of  ensilage, 
after  they  bad  had  their  grain  and  been 
milked,  they  were  given  a  light  fodder¬ 
ing  of  hay.  We  like  to  have  them  eat 
as  much  dry  food  as  we  can  get  them  to 
do,  when  first  going  to  pasture,  and  are, 
also,  particular  to  let  them  have  plenty 
of  salt.  In  this  way,  we  seldom  have 
any  trouble  with  them,  or  a  decrease  in 
the  milk,  even  with  cows  that  are  being 
forced  for  about  all  they  are  worth. 

I  have  often  heard  men  say,  “  I  never 
have  any  trouble  with  my  cows  :  they 
never  have  milk  fever,  or  bloat  up  or 
get  gargety,  or  lose  their  teats,  or  have 
any  of  those  troubles  that  you  ‘  crack  ’ 
dairymen  have  with  your  cows.” 

And  I  always  feel  like  answering, 
“  Yes,  and  you  also  never  make  any¬ 
thing  out  of  them.  They  live  and  eat 
up  your  products  (what  they  can  get), 
pay  you  for  part  of  them1,  and  go  in  debt 
for  the* rest.”  One  is  not  likely  to  break 
his  buggy  while  driving  at  a  walk,  or 
spoil  his  cow  if  she  is  kept  only  on  half 
fare. 

The  Hill  Pasture  — In  about  two 
weeks,  the  cows  will  go  into  the  hill 
pasture  nights.  There  is  no  water  in 
this  lot,  so  we  turn  them  there  when  the 
dew  is  on.  A  part  of  this  pasture  is 
newly  seeded  to  clover,  and  it  is  looking 
fine.  We  expect  some  of  the  cows  will 
make  some  big  records  when  they  strike 
that  clover  patch.  By  the  time  1h<=y 
have  picked  that  down  short,  the  early 
peas  and  oats  will  be  ready — not  as 
good  as  the  clover,  but  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  pasture  after  the  clover  is 
eaten.  We  shall  feed  peas  and  oats 
until  about  August  1,  when  we  shall  be¬ 
gin  on  a  patch  of  millet.  Some  feed  peas 
and  oats  right  along;  but  we  have  never 
had  good  luck  with  the  late  peas,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden.  The  millet  will 
last  until  the  corn  gets  quite  well 
matured,  and  then  comes  the  ensilage 
again,  which  will  be  most  welcome 
then,  although  we  have  rather  gone 
back  on  it  with  plenty  of  grass. 

I  said  that  the  cows  were  gradually 
shrink ing.  I  should  scarcely  have  noticed 


it,  if  I  did  not  have  a  habit  of  hanging 
my  milking  pail  on  a  set  of  spring 
scales  after  milking  each  cow,  and  set¬ 
ting  down  the  weight  of  milk  after  her 
name.  This  can  be  arranged  so  as  to 
take  scarcely  any  time  at  all,  and  if  she 
is  a  good  cow,  one  gets  quite  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  figuring  up  the 
weight  of  milk  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
If  she  is  a  poor  one,  the  chances  aie 
that  the  owner  will  not  figure  up  her 
milk  more  than  two  or  three  months 
before  there  will  be  a  vacancy  in  his 
cow  stable. 

Pedigree  and  Scales  — A  short  time 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  nr  an  who 
had  a  few  cho’ce  cows  to  sell  very  cheap, 
because  he  was  no  longer  able  to  milk 
them.  Mrs.  M.  says  that  I  am  worse 
than  any  woman  to  be  jumping  after 
bargains,  and  maybe  this  is  so.  At  any 
rate,  I  wrote  this  man  asking  him  to 
give  name  and  herd-register  number,  age. 
color,  etc  ;  also  the  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  each  cow  gave  when  fresh.  He 
answered  all  my  questions  all  right,  but 
he  didn’t  know  how  many  pounds  of 
milk  his  cows  gave.  He  simply  said 
that  he  had  never  weighed  their  milk, 
but  they  were  all  good  milkers.  These 
cows  were  well-bred,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  give  a  good 
lot  of  milk.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  man  might  have  managed  to  buy  or 
borrow  some  scales,  and  weigh  the  milk, 
at  least  once  (as  the  cows  were  all  fresh). 
His  not  doing  so  casts  a  shadow  on 
those  cows,  and  bargain  or  no  bargain, 
I  shall  never  buy  them  until  that  man 
devises  some  way  of  finding  out  bow 
many  pounds  of  milk  they  will  give. 
Pedigree  in  cattle  is  a  good  thing,  but  it 
won’t  do  to  trust  to  pedigrees  alone,  and 
never  test  our  cows.  One  big  producer 
with  a  good  pedigree  is  worth  half  a 
dozen  poor  ones  with  a  pedigree  equally 
as  good.  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

I  consider  Red  Polls  superior  to  any 
other  breed,  for  the  general  farmer,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  a  dual-purpose 
breed,  good  for  both  milk  and  beef, 
therefore,  more  profitable  for  the  farmer 
than  either  a  special  dairy  or  special 
beef  animal.  They  will  succeed  on  the 
farms  of  our  entire  country  under 
ordinary  management.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  hornless  calves  from  horned 
cows  when  a  Red  Polled  bull  is  used,  we 
claim  85  to  90  per  cent  will  be  hornless 
I  had  a  visit  this  week  from  a  man  who 
bought  a  bull  calf  from  me  three  years 
ago.  His  visit  was  to  select  another 
bull  calf,  and  he  tells  me  that,  from  39 
horned  cows  of  different  breeds,  mostly 
grade  Short-horns,  he  has  38  hornless 
calves;  but  one  calf  has  horns,  and  they 
are  very  short.  I  know  of  no  other 
breed  of  hornless  bovines  that  are  any¬ 
where  near  the  equal  of  Red  Polls  in 
dairy  qualities,  as  some  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  in  this  breed  are  very  superior,  and 
they  will  average  fairly  well. 

As  to  the  breed,  or  breeds,  they  are 
likely  to  supersede,  they  are  supplant¬ 
ing,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  special 
dairy  cattle  which  were  introduced  so 
largely  upon  the  farms  of  our  country 
during  the  past  decade,  and  have  been 
found  wanting  in  economical  feeding 
qualities  for  butcher  stock.  Red  Polls 
are  especially  good  in  this  direction. 
They  are  easy  keepers,  mature  rapidly 
and  produce  beef  of  the  very  best  qual¬ 
ity.  Feeders  and  shippers  will  pay  more 
for  grade  Red  Polls  than  any  other  class 
of  stock  to  be  found  in  the  country,  as 
they  “  kill  out  ”  remarkably  well. 

Delaware,  0.  v.  t.  hills. 


NEW-YORKER. 


May  27 


At  the  Rose  worthy  Agricultural  College,  South 
Australia,  last  season,  says  the  Melbourne 
Leader,  the  principal  made  sandwiches  for  his 
live  stock  by  placing  layers  alternately  of  straw, 
kale,  etc.,  in  the  silo.  About  a  foot  of  kale  and 
13  inches  of  straw  was  the  proportion  of  each. 
The  straw  absorbed  the  surplus  moisture  of  the 
kale,  and  the  mixture  was  much  appreciated  by 
the  stock,  which  throve  well  while  it  lasted. 
Lucern  and  other  succulent  green  herbage,  he 
suggests,  could  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
good,  clean  straw,  cut  early,  would  thus  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  highly  nutritious  fodder. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  8afe»t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horae* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  bv  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  it*  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
JHB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  ;  three  13 
raos,,  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo.,  one 
6  mos.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
itambonlllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chtna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBURGH. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Order  all  ages  and  bath  sexes  swine.  Bull  Calves. 
Choicest  selections  to  EXPAND  your  herds.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.J. 


SHEDDING  HORSES 

need  something  to 


and  start 
This 

HUNTER 

TOOTHLESS  CURRYCOMB  is  almost 

equal  to  a  clipper.  It  makes  the  “fur 
fly.”  Being  without  teeth  it  doe*  not 
scratch,  irritate  or  Injure  skin.  Taket 
out  all  dirt,  dust  and  dandruff.  Sold  as 
your  dealer’s  or  sent  by  us,  ‘25c.  prepaid. 
Agent*— catalogue  of  specialties  free. 


HUNTER  CURRY  COMB  C0„  107  Ann  St„  Racine,  Wis. 


;  Galled  Horses  f 

<  Breasts,  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained,  J 
1 '  healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK.  > 
.  '  It’s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you  \ 
will  try  CALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail.  \ 

>  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  < 


25  gallon  packet,  60  cents;  100  gallon,  $2  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cents  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  il  used  in  time. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  *  Cattle  Comforts  ' 
none  equal  to  'SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W.  Comfokt,  Falls- 
ington,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 

Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fairnionnt  Ave.,  PHILA,  PA. 


KILFLY. 

A  harmless  liquid  applied  to  cows  with  a  CHILDS 
ELECTRIC  SPRAYER,  that  protects  them  from  flies, 
increasing  the  amount  of  milk,  making  comfort  for 
cows  and  milkers.  Sample  lot— One  gallon  can  Kilfly 
and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine),  charges  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  $2.00.  Special  prices  for  quantity.  AtlKNTS 
tVANTKIl  KVKKYWKKK. 

CHARLES  II.  ClIILIIS  Jk  CO..  Utica,  N.  Y. 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  nesta  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner— 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  Bitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  yon  put  it  on.  It  will  not  injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  al*e  10* 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTRY 
BOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  SOT  Appoaaag,  JL  L 


Lee’s  Lice  Killer 

don’t  have  to  be  taken  on 
faith  as  to  results.  A  liquid,— 
you  simply  paint  it  where  the. 
fowls  roost  at  night  and  next . 
day  you  can  see  the  dead  lice  ly-- 
ing  on  the  painted  boards.  It  gets 
them  all,  body  lice,  mites  and 
other  bugs  and  insects,  and L— ■ 
shows  you  where  the  profits  go.  - 
Seeing  is  believing.  Get  rid  of ■ 
mites  and  lice  on  the  old  fowls  and 
about  the  poultry  house  now  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  raising  ■ 
chicks  in  spring  and  summer. 1 
Cheaper  than  any  other  method, 

(only  75c  for  a  gallon  can),  no  hand¬ 
ling  of  fowls,  no  labor.  Our  68 
page  catalogue  telling  all  about 
“Insects”  and  diseases  of  poultry,  free. 

Special  sample  offer  to  points  where 
we  have  no  agent.  More  agents  wanted. 

0E0.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omtlia  Neb.,  or  63  Murray  St.  New  York- 


PUBLIC  SALE 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE, 

THURSDAY ,  JUNE  8,  1899 , 

Williamsport,  Ohio. 

'Phis  offering  will  comprise  50  head  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  cattle,  from  the  Woodland  Herd,  and  will  be 
held  at  Woodland  Farm,  adjoining  Williamsport. 

There  have  been  catalogued  50  head:  Bulls,  Cows 
and  Heifers— including  my  entire  Show  Hirdof  ’98. 
The  great  Show  and  Breeding  Bull  Valasco  21st 
117584:  also  Abbottsburn's  Champion  Mary,  full 
sister  to  Mr.  Barber's  Mary  Abbottsburn  7th,  Cham¬ 
pion  Cow  of  the  United  States.  Catalogues,  contain¬ 
ing  terms,  time  table,  etc..  will  be  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  W.  I.  Wood,  Williamsport,  O. 


(HQ  uni  QTE1NQ  F0R  SALE— Two  Pauline 
lUu  nULOl  Llllo  Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  $50.  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio 


Four  Fine  Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale. 

Fit  to  head  the  finest  herd. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Klkdale,  Pa. 


Fine  Holstein  Bull.  20  months  old. 

Price.  $30.  Address  H.  WINANS,  Middlebueh,  N.  J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shoop — Oxfords, Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig*— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
|  Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


i  Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

I  and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
[Spring  Pigs.  8  week  old,  mated 
t  not  akin.  Bred  sows  &  service 
boars.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshire  Pigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars,  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICE, CrystalSpring Farm, Delaware.O. 


FALL  PIGS 


both  sexes,  for  saie  at 
rock  bottom  prices.  Large 
strain  Poland-Chinas. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  80N8,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  age*  for  sal*  at  reason 
abl,  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prioee  free. 

OHAB.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Pigs — Eligible  to  Registry,  and  First- 

class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  Poultry.  WM.  B.  HARVEY,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Scotch  Collies  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  8tock,  Brooders 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

<►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  a  Specialty. 

Eggs,  »1  for  15.  JOS.  P.  PALMER,  Geiger’s  Mills,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  1. 


None  Better. — Webb’s  Mammoth  Light 

Brahmas  and  White  Wyandottes,  bred  for  Eggs  as 
well  as  fancy  points.  Eggs.  $1.50  for  15. 

H.  8.  WEBB,  Hubbard’s  Hill.  Stamford,  Conn. 


0<  rppP  Barred  P.  Rock,  W.Wyandotte.  Pekin 
CUUO  Duck,  from  best  strains.  Guarantee 
good  hatch  or  duplicate  order.  McVICKKK  YARDS. 
Great  Kills,  N.  Y. 
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SWEENY  IN  A  HORSE. 

I  broke  a  young  mule  to  work  last  Winter,  and 
got  it  strained  or  sweenied  in  the  shoulder.  Will 
a  sweeny  collsfr  cure  It  ?  If  not,  what  will  ?  It  is 
better,  but  not  entirely  well.  h.  k.  s. 

Arkansas. 

My  young  mare  has  sweeny.  Is  there  a  cure, 
and  how  long  does  it  take?  She  is  not  lame  at 
all.  Canluseher?  j.  i.  n. 

Virginia. 

Sweeny  is  a  sprain  of  the  muscles  that 
fill  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  shoulder- 
blade,  followed  by  rapid  wasting  of  tbe 
muscles,  which  results  in  a  marked  de¬ 
pression  along  the  shoulder-blade.  The 
characteristic  symptom  of  sweeny  is  a 
rolling  outward  of  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  best  observed  by  standing 
directly  in  front  of  the  horse  as  he  is 
moved  towards  you,  when  the  sweenied 
shoulder  will  be  seen  to  roll  outward 
from  the  body  more  than  the  sound 
shoulder.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
lameness.  There  is  usually  more  or  less 
lameness  soon  after  the  sprain,  but  later, 
the  lameness  may  be  almost  or  entirely 
absent,  although  the  wasting  of  tbe 
muscle  continues 

Any  lameness  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg  may  cause  shrinking-  of  these  muscles 
of  the  shoulder,  s'mply  from  disease  ; 
but  there  will  not  occur  the  rapid  wast¬ 
ing  of  sweeny.  A  large  number  of  the 
so-called  cases  of  sweeny  are  nothing 
but  a  shrinking  of  the  shoulder  muscles, 
due  to  some  lameness  below  the  knee. 
To  make  sure  that  you  are  treating  a 
case  of  sweeny,  look  for  this  peculiar 
outward  rolling  of  the  point  of  the 
shoulder.  In  the  absence  of  this  symp¬ 
tom,  it  will  be  well  to  look  below  the 
knee  for  the  cause  of  the  wasting. 

Sweeny  is  successfully  treated  by 
various  methods  of  counter-irritation. 
In  recent  cases,  with  but  little  wasting 
of  muscle,  mild  stimulating  measures 
may  be  sufficient.  Loosen  the  skin  over 
the  region  of  the  wasted  muscle  by 
working  and  pulling  with  the  hands, 
until  it  can  be  freely  raised  from  the 
muscle,  then  apply  a  mild  blister,  (equal 
pans  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil,  well 
shaken  together)  If  not  blistered  by 
the  first  application,  repeat  in  five  or  six 
days.  As  soon  as  the  crusts  from  the 
blister  have  been  shed,  loosen  the  skin 
daily,  and  rub  actively  with  the  hands 
for  several  minutes,  or  better,  with  a 
corn  cob  or  firm  wisp  of  hay,  until  the 
shoulder  is  well  warmed  by  the  friction. 
The  blistering  can  be  repeated  once  a 
month  to  advantage,  until  the  shoulder 
is  refilled. 

In  old  cases,  or  those  that  do  not  yield 
to  blisters,  a  seton  should  be  inserted, 
extending  from  near  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity. 
The  seton  should  be  inserted  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinary  surgeon 

Light  daily  exercise  during  treatment 
is  very  essential,  and  aids  materially  in 
giving  tone  to  the  wasted  muscle.  The 
horse  may  be  put  to  light  work  if  driven 
moderately.  On  rough  roads  or  uneven 
ground,  the  horse  should  be  driven 
slowly.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 


BEWARE  OF  " STOCK  COMPANY " 
HORSES. 

For  a  number  of  years,  when  horses 
were  selling  for  big  prices,  it  was  quite 
a  common  thing  to  find  companies  formed 
in  prosperous  farming  communities  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  some  stallion. 
These  stallions  were,  however,  not  al¬ 
ways  of  the  type  most  suitable  for  the 
section  where  they  were  introduced. 
The  primary  influence  directing  the 
choice  of  the  horse  was  the  man  who  had 
it  for  sale.  If  a  good  talker,  plausible 
and  known  to  be  a  horseman,  too  many 
were  found  ready  to  take  the  horse  on 
his  assurance  that  it  was  the  very  ani¬ 
mal  they  required.  As  a  consequence, 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  aiid 
Canada,  horses  of  a  class  altogether  un 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  farmer 
were  foisted  upon  him;  often  against 
his  judgment,  and  frequently  against 
his  will.  He  used  the  horse  because 


some  friend  had  a  share  in  him,  and  per¬ 
chance  he  had  a  share  himself,  having 
gone  into  it  as  a  little  speculation.  These 
horses  were  frequently  placed  by  agents 
for  rome  importing  or  horse-breeding 
company,  who  having  a  very  wide  range 
of  territory  wherein  to  work,  were 
rather  indifferent  as  to  the  stock  their 
horses  threw. 

With  the  fall  in  prices  for  horses  it 
became  more  difficult  to  place  these  stal¬ 
lions,  and  many  of  the  smaller  concerns 
fell  through.  A  few  survived,  however, 
and  are  now  actively  engaged  in  placing, 
at  about  double  their  real  worth,  a  class 
of  horses  which  should  be,  in  many 
cases,  examined  with  much  care  before 
being  allowed  to  perpetuate  their — 
well,  to  say  the  least,  their  peculiarities, 
and  so  insure  a  considerably  lower  aver¬ 
age  price  for  horseflesh.  A  number  of 
instances  have  recently  come  to  my 
nolice  in  different  parts  of  Canada, 
where  really  inferior  animals  have  been 
bought  from  a  company  of  the  character 
described  above,  and  superior  prices 
paid.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  warn 
farmers  to  examine  most  carefully  any 
stallion  they  may  wish  to  use,  and  not 
to  sacrifice  their  mares  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  some  stockholder  who  has  been 
fooled,  or  who  has  decided  that  he  can 
fool  the  community.  Beware  of  all  stock 
company  horses,  for  they  are  seldom 
good  stock  getters,  and  never  first-class 
animals  of  their  breed.  Canada. 


BRIEF  VETERINARY  NOTES. 

A  horsk  with  a  large  hock  which  is  healed  but 
left  the  skin  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  needs 
blistering.  We  should  blister  with  cantharldes 
ard  biniodide  of  mercury  (cerate  of  cantharldes, 
one  ounce ;  biniodide  of  mercury,  one  dram ;  mix) . 
Repeat  two  or  three  times  if  necessary,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  month. 

A  young  western  horse  with  a  cough  and  a 
slight  discharge  from  the  nose  needs  a  tonic. 
Give  one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
twice  dally:  Powdered  nux  vomica  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  of  each  three  ounces;  arsenic,  80 
grains;  mix  and  divide  into  32  powders.  If  the 
powders  do  not  relieve  the  cough,  blister  the 
throatand  use  cough  paste  as  advised  forChronic 
Cough  in  a  Cow,  page  30P  of  The  R.  N  -Y.  of 
April  22. 

For  a  heifer  that  has  lost  her  appetite  through 
no  apparent  cause,  and  though  well  fed,  is  thin 
and  weak,  we  would  try  a  course  of  nux  vomica. 
Begin  by  feeding  a  half-teaspoonful  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  nux  in  her  feed  twice  daily  for  three  days 
Then  increase  the  dose  to  one  teaspoonful  for  the 
next  three  days,  and  continue  adding  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  every  three  days,  until  three-teaspoon- 
ful  doses  are  being  given.  Continue  this  dose  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  unless  twitching  of  the 
muscles  should  be  observed,  which  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  dose  should  be  reduced  or  the  medi¬ 
cine  discontinued. 

A  Jersey  cow  that  seems  to  have  a  lameness  in 
the  stifle  joints  of  both  legs  needs  blistering.  She 
cannot  move  around  easily,  and  when  she  does 
move,  there  is  a  grating  and  dull  snapping  noise 
in  the  joints.  It  seems  to  hurt  her  to  stand  her 
whole  weight  on  one  foot  as  much  as  the  other. 
We  would  blister  the  whole  stifle  joint  with  am¬ 
monia  and  turpentine  liniment  (stronger  aqua 
ammonia  and  sweet  oil,  of  each  two  parts;  oil  of 
turpentine,  one  part;  shake  well  together).  Re¬ 
peat  the  application  in  three  or  four  days  if  not 
blistered  by  the  first.  It  would  be  well  to  blister 
only  one  stifle  atone  time;  the  other  joint  can 
then  be  blistered  as  soon  as  the  first  begins  to 
heal.  It  may  be  necessary  to  blister  each  stifle 
two  or  three  times. 


A 

GOOD 

SEPARATOR. 

Any  Separator  is  better  than  the 
old  way  of  making  butter.  But 
why  not  have  the  very  best  ?  They 
cost  no  more  than  the  other  kind. 

The  Empire 
Cream  Separators 

excel  all  others  for  close  skimming 
and  ease  of  running. 

We  guarantee  them  to  fulfill  every  claim 
we  make  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
every  purchaser  or  your  money  back. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  the  largest  line  of 
hand  Separators  in  America. 

Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 


The  U.S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

is  noted  for  its 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


J; ' 


Never  Been  Out  of  Running  Order  in  3  Years. 

Gerry,  N.  Y.,  April  14th,  i8qg. 

I  bought  a  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  in  the  spring  of 
'q6,  have  made  as  much  as  5,000  lbs.  of  butter  per  year,  separat¬ 
ing  as  high  as  800  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  during  all  this  time 
it  has  never  been  out  of  running  order.  I  have  expended  for 
repairs  the  amount  of  50  cents  for  rubber  rings.  I  used  one 
ring  over  a  year.  I  have  tested  the  skim-milk  from  time  to 
time  without  detecting  scarcely  a  trace  of  butter  fat. 

E.  S.  OSTRANDER. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Multiplied  Value  In 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  are 
twice  as  well  made  and  cost  twice  as 
much  to  make  as  imitating  machines.  They 
run  with  half  the  power,  half  the  speed  and 
half  the  wear,  require  but  half  the  care  and 
last  twice  as  long  as  other  separators.  Under 
harder  conditions  their  work  is  doubly  efficient, 
and  under  all  conditions  they  save  twice  as 
much  as  other  separators  over  setting  systems , 
Their  sales  are  ten  times  those  of  all  other  ma¬ 
chines  combined.  Their  price  is  no  greater 
but  on  the  contrary  less  than  cheaply  made 
imitating  machines  in  proportion  to  actual 
capacity,  regardless  of  overwhelming  superi¬ 
ority  in  every  feature  of  separator  efficiency. 

Send  for  new  1899  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Dairyman’s  Profils. 


There  is  more  money 
in  working  your  head 
than  your  hands.  There 
is  more  butter  in  run¬ 
ning  a  LITTLE  GIANT 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 
than  in  skimming  by 
hand — 25  per  cent 
more.  The  Little  Giant 
costs  no  more  than  the 
pans  will  in  the 
long  run  It  will  pay 
you  to  adopt  modern, 
up-to-date  dairy  meth- 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25.  It’s  free. 


ods. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES , 

Bra  riches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


PERFECT  MILK 

embodies  perfect  flavor,  perfect 
purity,  long  keeping  qualities, 
etc.  This  is  brought  about  by 
perfect  cooling  and  aeration. 

The  Champion 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

__  does  this  and  hence  makes 
perfect  milk.  It  will  make 
DONT  HAVE  more  butter  for  the  dairy- 
.  -  man,  more  cheese  for  the 
.  5  rj  II  P  chceseman  and  will  increase  the 
...  .  -  trade  nf  the  retail  milk  dealer.  Our 
r  |  |J\  free  book  “Mllk”explainsall. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Milk  Dealers’  Supplies.  39  Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Perfect  Butter 

— the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
.  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
?  and  flavors  of  animal,  feed  or 
i  stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  und  perfectly.  Made  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  from  I  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  of  Farts 

anddairy  supplies.  L.  R.  Lewis,  Mfr.,  Box  12,  Cortland.  N.Y- 


MILK  QUALITY 

as  well  as  the  quality  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  butter  and  cheese, 
depend**  very  largely  on 
how  It  1m  handled, 
be  good,  milk  should  be  thorough- 
cooled  and  aerated  as  soon  as  drawn 
from  the  cow.  For  this  purpose  noth¬ 
ing  equals 

THE  ELECTRIC 

Milk  Cooler  and 
Aerator. 

It  quickly  reduces  th«  temperature 
and  at  the  same  time  takes  out  ail 
bad  odors,  of  feed,  stable,  etc. 
s  Leaves  the  milk  sweet 
i  and  clean  and  makes  it  long 
*  keeping.  Made  in  different  shea 
for  any  number  of  cows.  Don't 
start  into  the  summer  without  one.  Electric  Cooler  and 
Aerator  circulars,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  FREE  upon  request. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  309,  Quincy,  Ills 


IQRE  BUTTER.. 

and  better  butter  is  what  every  cow 
owner  desires.  This  demands  some¬ 
thing  better  in  the  dairy  than  the  old 
milk  pan  or  the  modern  creamery.  We 
have  it  in  our  improved  patent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator. 

Centrifugal  Separators  cost  too  much  money  and 
require  too  much  machinery.  This  costs  less  than 
the  interest  on  the  money  and  is  better.  Sepa¬ 
rates  closely  and  leaves  the  cream  In  the  best 
condition.  Made  in  4  sizes,  from  1  to  15  cows. 
Kuny  to  clean  and  cany  to  operate. 
Strong  and  durable.  Prices,  $5.00  to  $11.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Writs 

at  once  for  special  terms  and  catalogue, 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

1 19  Factory  Sqr.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
I  Thatcher ’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 

the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  GO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 
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Humorous. 

Of  Bong  birds  the  nightingale  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  sweetest.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  or  garden  hen  is  the  one  that  pleases 
us  most  with  its  lay. — Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  McLubberty:  “  Murty,  whin  do 
a  couple  sillybrate  dher  tin  weddin’?” 
McLubberty:  “Hear  thot  now!  Whin 
dhey  hov  been  married  tin  years,  av 
course  !  ” — Family  Herald 

“I  hardly  know,”  said  the  cornfed 
philosopher,  “  whether  it  be  better  for  a 
man  to  remain  single  and  disappoint 
several  women  for  a  time  or  marry  and 
disappoint  one  woman  for  life.” — In¬ 
dianapolis  Journal. 

Little  Willie  (stubbing  his  toe) : 
“Darn  it!”  Willie's  Nurse:  “Why, 
Willie  !  What  would  papa  say  ?”  Little 
Willie:  “Papa?  Oh,  he’d  say  somefin 
worse  ’n  ’at ."‘—Credit  Lost. 

Father  :  “  Look  here,  Tommy,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  new  baby  the  doctor 
has  just  brought?”  Tommy:  “Why, 
he’s  got  no  hair  !  0b. !  and  he’s  got  no 
teeth  !  You’ve  been  took  in,  Father — he’s 
brought  you  an  old  ’un.” — Tit-Bits. 

Doctor:  “So  you  feel  no  better, 
Patrick  ?  Did  you  apply  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  I  gave  you  to  your  back  ?  ”  Patrick: 
“  Yis,  sor  ;  but  the  durn  thing  wouldn’t 
sthick  till  me  woife  glued  it  an,  and 
thin' it  wore  aff  in  wan  day.” — Harper's 
Weekly. 

Of  No  Utility. — “Here,”  said  Mrs. 
Snaggs,  who  was  reading  some  health 
hints  in  the  newspaper,  “  here  is  an 
article  entitled  ‘Save  Doctors’  Bills.’’’ 
“  It  is  of  no  use  to  save  them  if  they  are 
not  receipted,”  added  Mr.  Snaggs  gloom¬ 
ily-  — Pliila.  Record. 

“  How  the  dickens  do  you  keep  your 
lawn  so  free  from  dandelions,  Jones  ?  ” 
“  Patent  scheme.  I  found  when  I  tried 
to  raise  grass  I  got  nothing  but  dande¬ 
lions,  so  I  made  a  change  and  tried  to 
raise  dandelions.”  “  Wbat  good  does 
that  do  ?  ”  “I  get  nothing  but  grass.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Little  Boy  (pointing  to  window  of 
India-rubber  shop):  “What  are  those?” 
Mamma :  “  Those  are  diving  su’ts,  made 
all  of  India-rubber  so  that  the  diver 
won’t  get  wet.”  Little  Boy  :  “  I  wish  I 
had  one.”  Mamma:  “What  for,  my 
dear?”  Little  Boy:  “To  wear  when 
you  wash  me.” — Chicago  News. 

“  What  appears  to  be  the  matter  with 
your  father  ?  ”  inquired  the  doctor,  as  he 
hastily  put  his  clothes  on.  “  He’s  got 
the  plumbago,”  replied  the  boy.  “  I 
think  that’s  what  maw  says  it  is.” 
“Pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  I  pre¬ 
sume,”  said  the  doctor.  “  No,  sir,  he 
hain’t  got  no  small  of  the  back.  My 
paw  weighs  284  pounds.” — Chicago  Daily 
Tribune. 

“Why  haven’t  I  a  600-acre  farm  as 
well  as  that  man  riding  by  in  his  car¬ 
riage  ?  ”  yelled  a  red-nosed  anarchist 
orator  as  he  glanced  at  the  crowd 
“  Because  he  saved  $600  and  bought  his 
farm  when  it  cost  him  $1  an  acre,  and 
you  poured  your  $600  down  your  throat,” 
responded  a  man  on  the  back  seat,  an  I 
the  orator  asked  no  more  conundrums. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

“  It’s  jest  like  this,”  said  the  carping 
critic,  in  the  interior.  “  Them  three 
Samoan  commissioners  go  out  there  an’ 
they  git  big  salaries, — leastways,  Is’pose 
they  do, — an’  they  hold  their  job  till 
they  all  agree  unanimously.  Now,  what’s 
the  prospect  of  them  agreein’  unanim¬ 
ously?”  “  Well,”  said  the  other  man, 
“  I  dunno  what  sort  of  men  them  com¬ 
missioners  are,  but  if  you  an’  me  was 
gettin’  a  big  salary  until  we  could  agree 
unanimously,  it ’d  be  a  pesky  long  time 
afore  we’d  be  out  of  a  job.” — Puck 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ABOUT 
A  BINDER 


If  it  were  lacking  in  any  of  those  qualities  which 
farm  use  Inis  demonstrated  to  be  the  prime 

requisites  of  a  grain  harvester  it  g* 
would  not  be  Ideal.  In  the  Deering  g  4 
Ideal  there  is  nothing  lacking.  “ 

1.  The  Peering  Ideal  is  °  , 

strong  and  rigid  in  build.  n 

2.  The  Leering  Ideal  is  %  v 
simple  in  construction.  3 

3.  The  Deering  Ideal  g' 
is  light  in  draft. 

4.  The  Deering  Ideal 

binds  every  bundle.  0 

5.  The  Deering  Ideal 
is  a  handy  machine.  ££ 

6.  The  Deering  Ideal 
has  more  good  points 
than  any  other  make  of 
harvester. 
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DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 
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ON  ANY  CROUND 


In  any  kind  of  soil, 
on  hillside  or  among 
rocks  and  stumps, 
you  can  cultivate 
thoroughly  and  ac¬ 
curately,  either  deep 
or  shallow  by  a  touch 
of  the  hand,  with  the 

"PEltRSYLYSMA” 


RS  CULTIVATOR 


For  rocky  or  stumpy  land  the  spring  hoe 
saves  time,  machinery  and  temper.  Send 
for  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Straight  Straw  Th*ysher 

COMBINED  WITH  OAT  THRESHER. 


Leaves  the  straw  straight,  not 
bruised,  tied  in  bundles  the  same 
as  when  bound  with  the  harvester.  Threshes  oats, 
wheat,  etc.,  same  as  any  grain  thresher.  Also  builders 
of  Grain  Drills,  Fanning  Mills,  etc.  Send  for  catalogue. 

GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Threshes  Grain.  Rice.  Flax.  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Foedand  En8ilageCntters.FeedGnnders.Ao 
HEUBNER  &  SONS,  Lan;'lnle,Ea.,V.S.A* 


UECDIICD’6  Patent  levee 

Horse-  Pj 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

For  It  2  and  3  Horses.. 


LEVEL-TREAD 

ER 


GEM  iaLBaler 


Warranted  the  lightest,  strong 

est  cheapest  &  fastest  Full  Circle  Baler  in  the 

market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
witti  one  or  two  horses.  W ill  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

GEORGE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


%  inch  diameter.  Comes  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4C. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Hardware,  Plumbing, 
Roofing,  Wire,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
“OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS.” 

Chicago  House,Wrecking  Co.w-  Chicago.81* 
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KEYSTONE  QUICK  HAYING  MACHINES. 


Keystone  Side-Delivery  Rake 

means  “Quick  Having, }  Quality 
Prime.**  Turns  the  nay  com- 
j  and  leaves  it  in  a  light, 
oose  windrow  ready  for  loader. 
Its  use  means  air  cured,  not  sun 
bleached  hay.  Better  than  a 
Sulky  Rake  and  saves  use  of  tedder. 
Takes  up  no  trash,  that  means  clean  hay. 


Rakes  wide, 
fast  and  clean 


Keystone  Hay  Loader. 

Loads  the  hay  from  the  windrow 
or  cock,  or  direct  from  the  ground| 
if  the  hay  is  heavy.  Takes  the 
hay  up  clean  but  takes  up  noi 
manure,  rubbish,  &c.  It  makesf- 
haying  quick  and  easy.  In' 
showery  weather  it  often  saves 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  one  day. 


Loads  a  wagon  in  5  minutes. 


Made  entirely  of  steel  and 
iron.  Horsepower  only.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  steel  wheels,  and  stands  on-, 
the  wheels  when  operating. 

Write  for  our  special  circulars, 
fully  describing  these  machines. 


Keystone  Three  Feed  Hay  Press, 


Horses  move  in  a  full  circle.  Each  revo¬ 
lution  moves  the  plunger  three  ! 
[times— one  more  feed  than  any 
other  press  made.  Requires  no  \ 
more  men  but  increases  capacity  ' 
bevond  comparison. 


sribioe  these  machines.  --  Devon  a  comparison. 

KEYSTONE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  24  RIVER  SI.,  STERLING,  ILL. 


Chain  Gear 

American 


Kay  Tedder 


.f!u nos  Planter  and  Fertilizer 

It  is  the  latest,  and  it  drops  at 
twelve  different  distances. 


For  Corn, 
Beuns, 

_  .  _  Pens  and 

is- the  only  perfect  *  1  Beet 

machine  for  turning  Seeds.... 

i  -  or  tedding  hay.  [f  you  want  them,  we  furnish  Marker  and  Trip  attach- 

\  No  breakage  of  forks  and  Arms,  ment  for  rowing  both  wavs.  Send  for  circulars. 

E  AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 
11  Also  Seeders 
bl  and  Horse 
Hoes. 


Send 
for 
our 
new 
48- 
page 

catalogue  of  our  Agricultural 
labor  saving  specialties. 


The  Rubal  New-Yokkeb,  May  27,  1899. 
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A  Story  of  the  Farm . 397 

Sugar  Beets  in  New  York . 398 
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Easy  Cultivating 

means  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  boy  can  work  the  Krang  Cul¬ 
tivator,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot 
levers.  Levers  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  while^ 
machine  is  moving.  The 


KRAUS 


Pivot 

Axle 


CULTIVATOR 


is  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  “the  best  one 
made,”  say  farmers  who  use  it.  On  hill-sides  it  does  perfect  work.  Perfect 
row  crop  or  fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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The  Farmer  in  a  “Corner.”  Herd  Milk  for  Babies. 


“ CORNERING  WHEAT”  AND  OTHER  FARM 
PRODUCTS. 

WHAT  IS  A  “COBNHB”? 

How  “ Options  ”  Injure  the  Farmer. 

Wheat  a  Favorite. — Attempts  to  “  corner  ”  -wheat 
and  other  farm  products  are  outgrowths  of  the  modern 
system  of  dealing  in  “  options”  and  “  futures  ”,  this 
method  being  applicable  only  to  such  products  as  can 
be  classified  in  distinct  grades  of  practically  uniform 
quality.  For  instance,  cattle  cannot  be  graded  in  an 
exact  manner,  because  of  individual  differences,  and 
are,  therefore,  never  subjected  to  the  “option”  deal¬ 
er’s  pernicious  practices ;  but  such  secondary  farm 
products  as  pork,  bacon  and  lard,  being  susceptible  of 
exact  classification,  the  “option  ”  dealer  is  able  to  and 
does  affect  the  price  for  swine,  and  corners  are  “  run  ” 
in  lard,  “ribs”,  and  mess  pork. 

Wheat  is,  from  the  ease  and  safety  with  which 
it  is  stored,  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  close  grading,  its 
universal  use  among 
peoples  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  and  because  of  the 
constant  and  practically 
uniform  demand  for 
given  quantities  by  some 
520,000,000  bread-eaters, 
made  the  object  of  per¬ 
sistent  gambling  opera¬ 
tions  upon  the  produce 
exchanges,  and  is  the 
product  especially  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  would-be 
“cornerer”.  It  is  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  other  farm 
products,  because  there 
is  no  substitute  accept¬ 
able  to  consumers,  even 
at  a  much  lower  price, 
while  substitutes  for 
maize,  pork,  and  oats 
are  readily  accepted 
when  those  articles  be¬ 
come  scarce  and  rela 
tively  high  in  price. 

Wheat  has  become  an 
article  of  necessity  with 
the  civilized  popula¬ 
tions,  and  any  natural 
or  artificial  scarcity,  and 
even  the  fear  of  it,  at 
once  causes  an  advance 
in  its  price — and  this  be¬ 
cause  though  one  may, 
with  comfort,  wear  last 
year’s  coat,  no  one  is  able 
to  subsist  upon  memories  of  even  last  week’s  dinners, 
no  matter  how  satisfactory  they  may  have  been. 

“  Corners”  Usually  Fail.— So  far  as  I  know,  all 
attempts  but  one  to  corner  sjny  of  the  great  farm 
staples  have  ended  in  failure,  and,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  ruin  of  the  “  cornerer  ”.  The  one  notable  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  Hutchinson  wheat  “  corner  ”  of  September, 
1888.  The  Hutchinson  “corner”  was,  probably,  suc¬ 
cessful  because  “  run  ”  just  after  harvest,  when  dealers 
with  contracts  outstanding  for  the  future  delivery  of 
wheat  believed  that  supplies  of  the  contract  grade 
(No.  2)  were  most  abundant,  and  took  no  steps  to 
bring  such  grain  to  Chicago  for  deliv^-y  day — Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1888.  Mr.  Hutchinsor,  however,  took  most 
effective  measures  to  prevent  large  quantities  from 
being  brought  in,  by  buying  all  he  could  find  in  the 
Northwest.  In  other  words,  the  dealers  were  “cor¬ 
nered”  because  ignorant  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
wheat  crop  was  below  the  contract  grade  in  quality. 


Corners  rarely  or  never  result  from  premeditated 
action,  but  a  speculator  operating  on  the  market  in 
his  usual  way,  coming  into  possession  of  contracts  for 
the  future  delivery  of  great  quantities  of  some  prod¬ 
uct,  thinks— comes  to  think — that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  and  profitable  matter  to  secure  the  control  of  all 
of  that  article  of  the  spe:ulative  grade,  and  force  the 
other  fellows  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  or  sums  in  the 
way  of  settlement. 

A  Rocky  Iioad. — When  it  becomes  evident  to  other 
speculators  that  such  a  deal  is  in  contemplation,  the 
would-be  “  cornerer”  is  forced  by  enormous  offers  of 
product  to  protect  the  market  by  maintaining  the 
price  in  the  face  of  these  offers,  and  he  usually  does 
this  for  months  in  succession,  at  the  end  of  each 
month  taking  the  actual  product  tendered,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  contracts  he  holds.  In  this  manner, 
he  accumulates  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  the 
actual  product,  while  continuing  to  buy  contracts  for 


still  further  deferred  deliveries.  While  he  may  have 
had  means  to  pay  for  the  product  delivered  to  him  for 
one,  two,  and  even  three  months,  yet  his  pile  of 
“  futures”  (paper  contracts)  continuing  to  grow,  and 
having  to  put  up  margins  of  from  2  to  10  cents  on 
every  bushel  he  has  contracted  to  receive,  if  the  other 
party  requires,  as  he  usually  does  when  a  corner  is  being 
run,  he  is  forced,  no  matter  how  wealthy,  to  hypothe¬ 
cate  his  real  wheat  to  protect  his  marginal  deals 
This  involves  the  ultimate  use  in  a  corner  of  more 
money  than  any  individual  has  ever  had  in  the  “  cor¬ 
nering  ”  business.  As  time  progresses,  more  and  more 
real  wheat  comes  monthly  into  his  hands,  and  he  gets 
it  at  prices  which,  as  in  the  Leiter  deal,  force  him  to 
ship  it  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time,  hold  it  at  a  price 
above  that  demanded  by  Russian  and  other  sellers  of 
actual  grain.  These  conditions  place  him  eventually 
in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  and  this  necessitates  his 
preventing  any  break  in  prices  that  will  incite  them 


to  call  their  demand  loans.  In  other  words,  after  the 
corner  has  run  a  few  months,  the  wealthiest  of  oper¬ 
ators  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  and  only 
a  decided  world  scarcity  can  save  him  from  ruin. 

Tlie  “  Option  ”  Comes  In. — An  ever  present 
menace  to  the  “ cornerer ”  is  the  very  “option ’’sys¬ 
tem  which  makes  a  corner  possible,  as  the  men  whose 
contracts  for  the  future  delivery  are  held  by  the 
“cornerer”  are  persistent  in  efforts  to  break  the 
price,  thereby  breaking  the  corner,  and  thus  saving 
themselves  from  ruin.  On  this  side  of  the  deal  are  to 
be  found  the  great  elevator  owners  with  their  immense 
command  of  money.  Whenever  these  wa-eheusemen 
buy  100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  more  or  less,  and  place 
it  in  an  elevato.-,  they  do  not  assume  the  ordinary 
merchant’s  risk  of  property  in  stock,  but,  aside  from 
ordinary  insurance,  put  out  what  is  known  as  a 
“  hedge  ”,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  con¬ 
tract  to  sell  and  deliver  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  at 

some  future  time,  usual¬ 
ly  from  three  to  nine 
months  distant.  With 
these  contracts  out¬ 
standing,  they  are  as¬ 
sured  interest  on  the 
investment,  insurance, 
and  the  ordinary  charge 
of  storage,  also,  that  the 
wheat  will  remain  in 
store  until  the  storage 
is  earned.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  they  have  several 
rr  onths  in  which  to  take 
advantage  o  f  market 
fluctuations  to  buy  in 
such  of  their  contracts 
as  afford  the  desired 
profit,  while  in  the  event 
that  there  is  no  fall 
permitting  this  profit¬ 
able  course,  the  advance 
in  the  value  of  the  wheat 
offsets  any  loss  sus¬ 
tained  in  buying  back  or 
settling  their  contracts. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing, 
however,  that  there  are 
not  such  fluctuations  in 
the  market  as  to  p;rmit 
the  buying  back  of  the 
contracts  or  the  buying 
of  similar  contracts  for 
the  delivery  of  like 
amounts,  before  the 
stipulated  delivery  day. 
In  other  words,  this 
options  system  enables 
the  elevator  men  to  merchandise  as  well  as  store 
wheat  without  any  risk  whatever,  while  with  more 
contracts  outstanding  than  wheat  in  store — as  is  so 
often  the  case — it  makes  them  enemies  of  corners  that 
might  advance  the  price.  That  is,  they  are  usually 
interested  in  more  bushels  of  paper  wheat  than  bush¬ 
els  of  actual  wheat,  and  all  their  influence  is,  as  a 
rule,  against  advances  in  price,  as  falls  will  affect 
more  bushels  (be  they  even  paper  bushels)  favorably 
than  will  price-advances. 

Some  Far-Reaching  Effects.— As  corners  imply 
rising  prices,  at  least  until  the  collapse  comes,  these 
warehousemen  are,  with  the  aid  of  the  banks  with 
which  they  do  business,  and  of  which  they  are  often 
part  owners,  able  most  effectually  to  fight  corners, 
and  bring  “  cornerers”  to  their  knees,  as  they  did  the 
young  millionaire  who  attempted  to  manage  the 
corner  of  1898.  Probably,  a  corner  will  never  be  suc¬ 
cessful  until  some  one  undertakes  it  who  has  monej 


A  “HEADER”  AT  WORK  IN  A  NEBRASKA  WHEAT  FIELD.  Fig  165.  See  Page  415 
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enough  of  his  own  not  only  to  pay  for  all  the  wheat 
that  may  be  tendered  for  delivery,  but  to  margin  from 
bis  own  means  all  the  contracts  which  he  may  make 
to  receive  and  pay  for  wheat. 

When  the  Harper  corner  was  “run”  in  1887,  the 
price  was  advanced  from  about  80  cents  per  bushel  to 
95  cents,  and  when  the  “eornerer’s”  money,  and  his 
credit  were  both  exhausted  by  the  persistent  calls  for 
margins,  rather  than  by  tenders  of  actual  grain,  the 
banks  holding  demand  loans,  for  which  the  actual 
wheat  of  the  “cornerer”  was  pledged,  threw  it  on 
the  market  in  great  blocks,  breaking  the  price  to  the 
68  cents  per  bushel  which  made  them  whole.  Doubt¬ 
less  a  few  farmers  profited  by  this  corner,  but  they 
were  comparatively  few,  as  it  “ran”  in  the  Spring 
after  farmers  had  disposed  so  largely  of  their  crop. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demoralization  of  prices  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  collapse  of  the  corner  was  such  that 
it  was  nearly  a  year  before  the  price  got  back  to  80 
cents,  although  conditions  were  such  as  to  warrant 
an  even  higher  price.  This  was  identically  the  effect 
of  the  lard  corner  run  in  1883,  so  far  as  immediate 
effect  upon  price  was  concerned,  while  its  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  manufacture  of  lard  from  cotton-seed  oil 
was  so  hastened  by  the  collapse  that  it  has,  in  my 
opinion,  cost  the  maizs  and  swine  growers  of  the 
United  States  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
last  16  years.  No  doubt  the  substitution  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  for  lard  would  have  come  before  now,  but  it 
would  have  come  slowly,  and  with  a  less  brazen  front 
had  not  all  the  packers  then  learned  what  only  one 
or  two  knew  before — that  is,  that  beef  stearine  and 
cotton-seed  oil  would,  or  could  be  made  to  pass  for 
lard. 

Not  only  has  the  option  system  made  corners  possi¬ 
ble,  and  made  enemies  of  corners 
and  of  the  price  for  real  products 
of  the  great  and  small  elevator 
owners,  but  it  has  made  enemies 
of  the  price  of  wheat  of  nearly 
every  miller  in  the  land,  and  at  the 
same  time,  an  enemy  of  corners. 

How  Millers  Hedge.— When¬ 
ever  a  miller  buys  10,000  bushels 
of  wheat  to  grind  in  his  mill,  he 
orders  his  broker  to  sell  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  Chicago 
market  for  future  delivery.  In  the 
first  week  of  April,  he  would  sell  it 
for  July,  or,  more  probably,  for 
September  delivery.  The  10, COO 
bushels  of  wheat  will  be  ground, 
and  the  flour  sold  in  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  he  will  buy  another 
10,000  bushels  of  real  wheat,  and 
put  out  another  “hedging  ”  contract 
for  10,000  bushels  to  be  delivered  at 
Chicago  in  September,  and  in  an¬ 
other  week  the  second  10,000  bushels 
will  have  been  ground  into  flour, 
and  the  flour  sold  and  another  lot 
bought,  and  another  “  hedging  ” 
contract  put  out  for  September 
delivery.  In  this  way,  like  Tenny¬ 
son’s  brook,  our  hedging  miller— and 
nearly  all  hedge  who  do  any  business — goes  on  for  ever. 
That  is,  he  is  never  interested  in  more  than  20,000 
bushels  of  actual  product,  and  rarely  in  any,  as  he 
usually  sells  his  flour  before  the  wheat  is  bought  from 
which  it  is  to  be  made;  but  he  always  has  out  num¬ 
bers  of  hedging  contracts,  and  may,  and  frequently 
does,  have  out  such  contracts  representing  all  the 
grain  he  has  ground  in  two,  three,  four  and  even  six 
months.  The  result  is  that  his  great  interest  is  in  the 
contracts,  and  not  in  the  wheat,  and  for  $1  that  he 
can  make  by  a  rise  of  a  cent  a  bushel  in  real  products, 
he  can  make  10  by  a  fall  that  will  give  him  a  cent  a 
bushel  profit  on  cash  bushel  represented  by  his  out¬ 
standing  contracts.  In  other  words,  his  interest  is 
from  5  to  100  times  greater  in  effecting  falls  in  the 
price  for  wheat,  rather  than  advances;  therefore,  he 
has  difficulty  in  finding  language  strong  enough  to 
characterize  the  “cornerer”  who  may  so  advance 
prices  as  to  cause  him  to  lose  his  illegitimate  profits. 
The  miller’s  profits  are  not  on  the  real  wares  he 
handles,  but  come  from  “  hedges  ”. 

With  grain  dealers,  great  and  small,  hedged  ;  with 
millers  hedged ;  with  warehousemen  hedged,  and  with 
every  one  hedged  but  the  farmer,  what  chance  has  a 
Leiter,  or  a  Keene,  to  succeed  in  a  wheat  corner,  and 
who  is  there  but  the  helpless  farmer  to  aid  in  ad¬ 
vancing  or  maintaining  prices  for  any  product  that 
comes  within  the  banef  j1  influence  of  this  pernicious 
system  ?  c  wood  davis. 

We  did  not  have  any  Spring  in  Ohio  this  year.  We  jumped 
from  overcoats  and  caps  to  straw  hats  and  shirt  sleeves.  If 
my  memory  is  correct,  we  have  not  had  a  frost  since  April  10. 
Midsummer  in  April  is  rather  remarkable.  To  day  it  was 
cooler  than  for  several  weeks.  I  plowed  all  day  without  sweat¬ 
ing  the  team.  Wheat  in  this  vicinity  is  injured  by  the  fly.  o.  M.  b. 


AN  OHIO  MARKET  GARDENER. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  HIS  CBOPS  AWD  SOIL. 

With  the  market  gardener  who  grows  crops  under 
glass,  as  well  as  out-of-doors,  there  is  a  perpetual 
seed-time  and  harvest,  and  no  resting  period,  such  as 
the  out-of-door  farmer  enjoys  during  the  Winter. 
This  form  of  intensive  gardening  is  on  the  increase 
in  the  neighborhood  of  our  cities,  and  it  is  often 
found  that  the  production  of  such  crops  for  the  home 
market  is  far  more  remunerative  than  sending  them 
away  to  a  distance.  A  successful  gardener  of  this 
type  is  M.  M.  Miesse,  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  Let¬ 
tuce,  melons  and  tomatoes  are  his  specialty,  and  he 
has  experimented  a  good  deal  in  the  originating  of 
new  varieties.  With  him  originated  the  Livingston 
Banner  potato,  Cannon-ball  watermelon,  Evergreen 
cucumber,  Royal  Red,  Aristocrat,  and  Enormous 
tomatoes. 

One  of  the  questions  often  asked  us  is  the  reason 
for  rot  of  lettuce  under  glass,  for  which  a  recent  ex¬ 
periment  station  bulletin  advised  subirrigation.  Mr. 
Miesse  says : 

“  We  have  but  little  rot  in  our  lettuce.  When  it 
does  appear,  I  think  that  it  is  caused  by  keeping  the 
house  too  close,  and  not  ventilating  sufficiently.  A 
damp  heavy  atmosphere  is  very  likely  to  produce  rot.” 

“What  tool  do  you  use  to  stir  the  surface  of  the 
lettuce  bed  while  the  crop  is  on  ?  ” 

“  We  ure  homemade  tools  entirely  for  this  purpose. 
One  of  them  is  simply  a  piece  of  wood  three  or  four 
inches  wide,  shaved  down  a  little  on  one  end  for  a 
handle.  Four  9-penny  nails  are  then  driven  through 
the  end  to  make  a  rake.  This  does  very  well  for  tie 
first  time  the  bed  is  stirred  after  planting.  For  the 


second  working,  we  saw  a  block  of  wood  about  four 
inches  loDg,  bore  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  with  a 
%- inch  bit  to  insert  a  handle,  and  nail  on  a  piece  of 
hoop  iron,  so  as  to  make  a  species  of  scraper  or 
harrow.” 

“  How  often  do  you  apply  water  to  a  crop  of  let¬ 
tuce  ?  ’ 

“That  depends  on-  the  season,”  said  Mr.  Miesse. 
“  During  the  cloudy  days  of  December  and  January, 
we  may  water  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  then  when 
the  sun  shines  stronger,  later  in  the  season,  say 
in  April,  it  is  necessary  with  us  to  sprinkle  every 
day.” 

“  Are  you  troubled  with  mildew,  which  seems  to  be 
very  annoying  with  some  growers  ?  ” 

“That  is  a  difficulty  which  has  never  appeared 
with  us.” 

“  What  variety  of  lettuce  do  you  prefer  ?  ” 

“  I  am  now  growing  Grand  Rapids.” 

“  How  about  your  soil?  Do  you  sterilize  it  for  the 
seed-bed,  and  how  often  do  you  change  it  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  tried  sterilized  soil  at  all.  We  do  not 
change  the  soil  in  the  beds  very  often.  Sometimes 
we  have  changed  to  our  sorrow.  We  have  grown  for 
five  or  six  seasons  on  the  same  soil,  and  will  grow 
that  many  more,  or  as  long  as  the  crop  continues  to 
do  well  The  depth  of  soil  in  our  lettuce  beds  is  14 
to  16  inches.” 

“  Are  you  using  any  chemicil  fertilizers  ?  ” 

“We  sometimes  use  a  good  grade  of  potato  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  some  bone  flour.” 

“  What  do  you  regard  as  the  ideal  lettuce  soil  ?” 

“  I  consider  a  peat  soil  or  muck,  such  as  celery  is 
grown  in  so  extensively,  as  the  very  best.  We-have 
used  thousands  of  wagon-loads  of  this.  So  far  we 


have  never  used  any  sheep,  hog  or  hen  manure  in  our 
greenhouses.” 

The  illustration,  shown  in  Fig.  166,  is  the  interior 
of  one  of  Mr.  Miesse’s  lettuce  houses,  which  construc¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  those  used  by  a  great  many  com¬ 
mercial  growers.  This  is,  however,  a  house  of  the 
most  complete  modern  construction,  and  many  market 
gardeners  use  similar  structures  less  carefully  built. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  house  is  braced  with  iron, 
which  not  only  gives  a  firm  support,  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  shade,  a  very  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  all  under-glass  crops,  but  also 
gives  greater  rigidity  than  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
supports.  _ 

RAPE  OR  TURNIPS  FOR  GREEN  MANURE. 

Can’t  Sqeeze  Nitrogen  From  a  Turnip. 

I  have  just  laid  down  an  agricultural  paper  contain¬ 
ing  the  advertisement  of  a  prominent  seedsman,  who 
claims  that  rape  is  vastly  superior  to  clover  as  a  ren¬ 
ovator  of  worn  out  soils.  The  limited  knowledge  I 
possess  of  botany  leads  me  to  conclude  at  once  that 
the  man  who  wrote  that  advertisement,  lied,  and  we 
farmers  are  the  “ suckers ”  to  be  caught  because  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  the  different  families 
of  plants.  I  can  easily  understand  how  rape  may  be 
very  useful  to  a  man  with  a  fleck  of  sheep,  for  Fall 
pasturage,  lut  the  idea  of  its  being  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  leguminous  crops,  is  simply  preposterous. 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  present  day,  is  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  us  farmers  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  underlying  principles  of  crop  production.  Speak¬ 
ing  on  this  point,  a  person  of  my  acquaintance  told 
me  not  long  since  of  his  experience  in  plowing  under 
green  crops  to  improve  his  soil. 
“Corn  is  the  stuff!  Give  me  ccrn 
every  time  !  I  jest  sow  it  broadcast, 
then  when  it  gets  1  yaller  ’,  turn 
her  under;  you  o ughter  see  how 
meller  that  ground  turns  up  next 
Spring.” 

Undoubtedly  such  a  practice  would 
add  humus  to  a  soil,  but  a  crop  of 
cow  peas  would  do  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of,  perhaps,  SI 5  worth 
of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  In  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
a  person  sowed  a  few  acres  of  cow 
peas  four  years  ago.  The  crcp  was 
a  strange  one;  the  neighbors 
watched  the  ou'cone,  talked  among 
themselves.  Last  Spring,  something 
like  70  bushels  were  sold  in  that 
section  for  seed  purposes.  This 
Spring,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  more 

still.  M.  GABBAHAN. 

Pennsylvania. 

They  Are  Rich -Soil  Crops. 

Rape  and  turnips  are  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  soil  for  their  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
therefore  they  do  not  increase  the 
amount  of  any  of  these  substances 
in  the  soil,  if  plowed  under.  They  will,  however, 
increase  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  or  humus 
in  the  soil,  but  other  crops  will  do  this  more 
cheaply.  Leguminous  crops  such  as  clover,  cow 
peas,  etc.,  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  therefore  they  not  only  increase  the 
humus  of  the  soil,  but  increase  the  supply  of  Ditrogen 
as  well.  Rape  and  turnips  require  a  soil  which  is 
fairly  fertile  in  order  to  do  their  best,  and  a  soil  which 
will  grow  rape  and  turnips  successfully,  will  also 
grow  leguminous  crops.  From  these  three  state¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  seen  that  rape  and  turnips  are  not 
suitable  for  green  manuring ;  at  any  rate,  they  are 
not  so  valuable  for  this  purpose  as  leguminous  crops. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  good  farmer  who  uses  rape  or 
turnips  for  green  manure.  They  are  highly  esteemed 
as  stock  food,  and  they  should  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  only.  Some  crops  will  grow  on  extremely  poor 
soils  which  will  not  grow  leguminous  crops,  and  by 
plowing  under  such  crops,  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  may  be  so  improved  as  to  enable  the  soil  to 
produce  leguminous  crops,  notably  clover,  which  is 
liable  to  perish  from  drought  on  soils  poor  in  humus. 
Rye  and  buckwheat  are  good  examples  of  crops  that 
will  grow  on  poor  soils,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  as 
the  forerunners  of  clover  to  prepare  the  soil  physic¬ 
ally.  Rape  and  turnips,  however,  will  not  grow  satis- 
fajtorily  on  poor  soils,  therefore  there  is  no  excuse  or 
reason  for  using  them  as  green  manures. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College.  G.  e  day. 


Hard  frost  May  15  spoiled  half  of  the  strawberry  blooms, 
scorched  grapeB  badly,  cut  down  early  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc. 
Apple-tree  worms  are  making  terrible  havoc;  everybody  is  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  keep  them  off,  but  the  worms  are  gaining  all  the  time. 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  J-  Bl 
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SOME  NEW  WAYS  WITH  OLD  CROPS. 

From  All  Over  the  Country. 

Asparagus  in  the  Dark  — J.  E.  Morse,  of  Detroit, 
sent  May  4,  a  bunch  of  asparagus,  from  roots  placed 
in  a  dark  cellar  Saturday  p.  m.,  April  22,  temperature 
45  to  50  degrees.  Tuesday,  April  25,  heat  was  started 
(just  a  lamp)  and  the  temperature  was  raised  to  65  to 
70  degrees.  Mr.  Morse  says  that  he  is  trying  two 
methods  to  see  which  proves  better,  lie  says  :  “I  have 
just  now  cut  the  stalks,  but  think  they  would  have 
been  even  better  cut  early  this  morning  or  last  night. 
However,  it  is  pretty  quick  work.  The  roots  were 
old  and  neglected,  overrun  with  grass  and  weeds, 
and  had  received  no  care  or  manure  for  three  years, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  how  much  longer  ‘  de¬ 
ponent  sayeth  not’.  I  purposely  selected  these  to  see 
if  these  things  could  be  done  in  the  dry  tree,  what 
could  be  done  in  the  green.  I  think  asparagus  could 
be  grown  with  profit,  and  I  believe  there  are  great 
possibilities  in  the  dark  cellar,  and  a  great  future  for 
it.” 

We  showed  this  asparagus  to  some  of  the  handlers 
of  hothouse  products,  and  they  said  that,  if  it  came  in 
good  condition  in  the  Winter,  it  would,  probably, 
meet  a  good  demand.  Its  chief 
competitor  then  would  be  the 
hothouse  asparagus,  and  as  this 
is  often  unprofitably  low  in  price, 
it  is  simply  a  question  whether 
the  dark-grown  asparagus  can 
be  produced  more  cheaply.  We 
cooked  the  small  package  re¬ 
ceived,  but  it  had  been  kept  too 
long,  and  had  dried  out  too  much, 
hence  was  not  a  fair  sample. 

A  Real  Smother  Crop. — In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  29,  appeared 
two  short  paragraphs  on  t  he  value 
of  turnips,  millet  and  peas,  as 
smother  crops  for  Quack  grass. 

As  the  writers  say,  these  crops 
are  not  suited  for  this  purpose. 

The  crop  best  suited  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  West  is  rape,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  equally  successful  in  the  East. 

The  soil,  if  not  naturally  ri.h, 
should  be  given  a  liberal  coating 
of  farmyard  manure  in  order  to 
insure  a  rank  growth.  This 
should  be  plowed  in  to  consider¬ 
able  depth,  and  the  surface  well 
worked  down  by  means  of  a  har¬ 
row  or  cultivator.  Before  sow¬ 
ing  the  rape,  which  may  be  done 
in  May  or  June,  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  signs  of  the  enemy 
above  ground.  The  crop  may  be 
put  in  on  the  flat  or  in  drills  24 
inches  apart  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  During 
the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  the 
rape  should  receive  some  atten¬ 
tion,  the  horse  and  hand  hoe 
being  used  freely.  If  a  sharp 
outlook  be  kept  for  the  intruder 
at  this  time,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  it  appearing  later. 

If  this  attention  be  given,  and 
the  rape  crop  thrive  properly,  it 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
season  that  the  entire  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Quack  grass  is  in  a 
state  of  decay.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  on  poor  land,  but  if  the  soil  is  rich, 
this  pest  may  be  eradicated,  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  valuable  crop  may  be  grown.  jas.  Atkinson. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

Wheat  Growing  in  the  South.— In  this  locality, 
about  34  degrees  20"  north  latitude,  there  has  been 
quite  a  revival  in  wheat  growing  in  the  past  two 
years,  and  last  Fall,  an  increased  acreage  was  put  in. 
The  average  yield  last  year,  as  far  as  I  have  heard, 
was  about  35  bushels  to  the  acre  on  lands  in  the 
Ouachita  and  Saline  River  bottoms,  and  about  25 
bushels  on  the  uplands.  Oats  have  always  been  a 
regular  crop,  and  in  favorable  seasons,  the  yield  has 
been  from  30  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  not 
many  oats  are  thrashed  here — they  are  mostly  fed  to 
stock  in  the  straw.  The  wheat  generally  sown  is  a 
bearded  wheat ;  it  makes  a  very  good,  but  rather  dark 
flour. 

About  15  to  20  years  ago,  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat  was  grown  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  smut 
and  rust  attacked  the  plant,  and  caused  the  farmers 
to  become  discouraged,  so  much  so  that  no  wheat  was 
grown  until  three  years  ago,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
would  have  been  sown  but  for  the  very  low  price  of 
cotton,  which  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 


that  could  have  come  to  our  people  ;  they  are  going  in 
more  and  more  for  diversified  crops  and  raising  stock. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  movement  will  spread,  as  the 
one-money-crop  day  has  surely  passed.  Two  years 
ago,  25  acres  of  cantaloupes  were  raised  near  here ; 
this  year  there  are  over  350  acres  in,  and  looking  well. 

Malvern,  Ark.  L.  M. 

Sorghum  for  Horse  Feed. — I  have  found  sorghum 
an  excellent  and  economical  food  for  horses.  I  sow  in 
drills  about  3%  feet  apart.  May  1,  and  cultivate  the 
same  as  corn.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  seed 
should  be  soaked  a  few  days  before  planting,  as  it 
comes  much  quicker  ;  as  the  plant  is  very  small  when 
it  first  comes  up,  unless  hurried  in  this  way,  the 
weeds  interfere  greatly  with  its  cultivation.  I  have 
planted  it  with  sprouts  one-half  inch  long,  and  it 
would  show  through  the  ground  in  a  couple  of  days. 
In  case  of  a  severe  dry  spell  in  August,  it  makes  a 
fine  substitute  for  grass,  cut  and  hauled  to  pasture, 
and  scattered  so  that  stock  can  eat  it  from  the  sod. 

I  have  fed  it  every  Winter  and  FalL  to  horses  for 
about  20  years,  and  have  been  unable  to  find  anything 
so  suitable  or  economical.  My  aim  is  to  cut  it  in  the 
Fall  just  in  time  to  avoid  frost,  and  shock  it  in  the 
field  in  good-s;zed  shocks,  where  it  can  rema'n  and 


be  hauled  to  barn  or  feed-lot  as  required.  For  the 
past  few  years,  I  have  cut  and  bound  my  sorghum 
with  a  corn  harvester,  which  binds  it  in  bundles  of 
suitable  size  to  handle,  and  when  well  shocked  in  the 
field,  it  will  keep  till  March.  During  the  Winter,  I 
generally  run  it  through  a  feed  cutter,  and  with  a 
little  sheaf  oats  cut  with  it,  and  some  bran  mixed  with 
the  sorghum  and  oats,  I  know  of  nothing  better  for 
horses  or  cattle.  It  is  said  to  be  hard  on  the  ground, 
but  it  makes  such  a  large  amount  of  feed  that  very 
few  acres  are  required,  and  I  have  observed  that 
wheat  and  clover  grow  as  luxuriantly  after  it  as  after 
corn.  The  only  bad  effects  I  have  ever  had  was  in 
feeding  it  after  being  frozen  and  sour. 

Anchorage,  Ky.  L.  l  dobsey. 

Planer  Shavings  in  Manure  — We  still  use  large 
quantities  of  planer  shaviDgs  for  bedding,  and  observe 
no  deleterious  effects  on  the  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  that  the  use  of  shavings  on  heavy  soil,  at 
least,  has  a  very  beneficial  effect.  We  are  now  seed¬ 
ing  down  a  piece  of  about  60  acres,  that  has  been  in 
corn  for  six  consecutive  years,  and  has  been  heavily 
treated  with  shaving  manure  every  year.  Our  men 
say  that  it  never  worked  down  so  fine  as  this  year. 
Our  neighbors,  too,  who  have  watched  this  piece  of 


land,  remark  how  much  easier  it  is  put  in  condition 
than  formerly.  ciias.  h.  koyce. 

Ellerslie  Farm,  N.  Y. 

A  HEADER  IN  WESTERN  GRAIN. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  165,  on  our  first  page  shows  a 
scene  in  a  great  Nebraska  wheat  field  at  harvest  time. 
The  photograph  was  taken  just  after  the  surrender  of 
Santiago,  and  the  American  flag  is  very  much  in 
evidence.  In  many  parts  of  the  West,  the  self-binder 
is  too  slow  to  get  over  the  ground.  When  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  right,  the  farmers  use  a  header.  At  the  right 
of  the  picture,  is  shown  the  carrier  of  this  machine. 
To  the  left  of  the  carrier,  will  be  seen  a  great  reel 
which  revolves  and  brings  the  grain  heads  down  to 
the  cutter  knife,  where  they  are  sliced  off  and  carried 
up  the  carrier,  and  t drown  into  the  rack,  which  is 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  horses  w  ilk  behind  the  header  in  hauling  it.  The 
heads  are  thrown  into  the  rack,  and  carried  to  the 
stack,  where  they  are  thrown  out  like  hay.  Several 
of  these  wagon  racks  are  required  so  that,  while  one 
is  unloading,  another  is  driven  along  with  the  carrier 
so  as  to  keep  the  header  constantly  at  work.  The 
header  leaves  a  long  stubble,  and  covers  many  acres 

during  the  day.  It  is  said  to 
shell  out  the  wheat  worse  than 
the  binder,  but  in  the  rush  of 
harvest  on  these  great  western 
farms,  it  is  necessary  to  get  over 
the  ground  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


COW  PEAS  AND  CRIMSON 
CLOVER. 

WILL  THEY  WOIiK  TOGETHER  ? 

Clover  in  the  Peas —Two 
years  ago,  early  in  August,  we 
sowed  Crimson  clover  seed  among 
the  cow-pea  vines.  The  cow  peas 
had  been  broadcasted  on  poor 
ground,  and  had  made  a  fair 
growth.  The  variety  was  the 
EarlyBlack,and  we  observed  that 
the  leaves  dropped  from  the  vine 
before  frost  killed  them  down, 
end  in  this  way  the  clover  ob¬ 
tained  a  fair  start.  It  has  seemed 
possible  to  us  to  drill  this  cow 
pea  after  digging  early  potatoes, 
keep  the  drills  well  cultivated, 
and  at  the  last  cultivation,  sow 
Crimson  clover  so  that  when  the 
cow  peas  died  down  from  the  frost, 
the  clover  would  continue  to 
grow,  thus  securing  two  legumi¬ 
nous  C'ops. 

A  Delaware  Report  — Mr. 
A.  W.  Slaymaktr,  of  Delaware, 
says  that,  several  years  ago,  he 
drilled  a  field  to  cow  peas  with 
tae  rows  30  inches  apart.  This 
was  done  on  June  15.  They  were 
cultivated  regularly  until  Au¬ 
gust  1,  at  which  time  Crimson 
clover  was  sown  and  cultivated 
in.  The  clover  came  up  and  looked 
well  for  about  two  weeks,  until 
late  in  August,  when  the  rank 
growth  of  peas  covered  the 
ground  so  as  to  smother  out  the 
clover.  There  were  only  two 
places  where  the  clover  lived. 
One  vasa  part  of  the  field  where 
a  few  rows  of  the  Early  Black  cow 
pea  had  been  sown  ;  these  peas  matured,  and  began  to 
shed  leaves  before  the  clover  was  too  far  gone  to  sur¬ 
vive.  The  other  case  was  along  one  £ide  of  the  field 
next  to  an  apple  orchard.  Mr.  Slaymaker  found  that, 
where  the  vines  were  within  20  or  30  feet  of  an  apple 
tree,  the  growth  of  peas  was  comparatively  small,  and 
the  stand  of  clover  very  fine.  From  repeated  observa¬ 
tions,  he  says  that,  on  good  ground,  the  ordinary  cow 
pea  will  smother  out  clover,  also  most  weeds.  When, 
however,  the  growth  of  the  peas  is  kept  back  by  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  clover  will  grow  well  in  the  favor¬ 
able  weather  of  late  Summer  and  early  Fall. 

Use  in  Orchards  — It  seems  to  us  that  this  ex¬ 
perience  suggests  an  experiment  for  fruit  growers. 
Just  now,  all  are  agreed  that  constant  surface  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  the  proper  treatment  to  give  a  fruit  orchard ; 
in  fact,  this  idea  has  in  some  places  so  interfered  with 
the  growing  of  clover  in  orchards,  as  to  make  quite  a 
little  difference  in  the  amount  of  purchased  nitrogen. 
By  drilling  con  peas  30  inches  or  three  feet  apart 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  keeping  the  cultivator 
constantly  running  until  the  vines  are  too  large,  the 
fruit  grower  can  secure  two  results  :  He  will  have  the 
constant  surface  cultivation,  also  produce  an  excellent 
humus  crop,  which  will  not  interfere  with  Spring 
cultivation.  We  also  think  that,  in  many  cases, 
Crimson  clover  can  be  sown  among  the  cow  peas  so  as 
to  secure  a  fair  crop  through  the  Winter.  We  would 
always  use  the  Early  Black  variety  for  this  purpose, 
as  its  peculiar  habit  of  growth  fits  it  best  for  this  work. 


JAPAN  UMBRELLA  PINE  IN  RURAL  GROUNDS.  Fig.  167. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  118. 
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THIS  GREA  T  COUNTR  Y. 

Ann  SORTS  OF  OPINIONS. 

AnFAnFA  in  Louisiana. — Five  years 
ago,  I  induced  some  planters  here  to  sow 
a  little  Alfalfa,  so  as  to  learn  whether 
we  could  not  raise  our  own  bay,  and 
better  hay  than  we  were  getting  from 
the  prairies  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  of 
which  this  town  alone  handled  about 
2,000  cars  per  year,  at  an  average  price 
of  about  880  to  890  per  car.  The  success 
we  had  with  this  is  easily  explained,  as 
there  is  hardly  a  Red  River  farmer  to-day 
who  has  not  from  5  to  300  acres  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  from  which  are  cut  the  first  year 
from  four  to  six  tons,  and  the  second 
year  from  8  to  12  tons  of  hay,  which  is 
better  hay  than  the  finest  Timothy.  This 
year  we  shall  have  hay  to  sell  from  this 
section  instead  of  buying.  Besides,  it 
makes  one  of  the  best  pastures  for  cattle 
and  fattening  hogs.  And  that  is  not  all 
— by  plowing  it  under  about  every  four 
or  five  years,  the  land  will  produce  al¬ 
most  twice  as  much  corn  and  cotton  as 
it  did  before  the  Alfalfa  was  on  it.  It  is 
a  far  better  fertilizer  than  most  of  the 
commercial  articles  we  get  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  As  the  root  of  the  Alfalfa  pene¬ 
trates  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  six  to 
eight  feet,  it  will  do  well  in  a  dry  season, 
as  well  as  a  wet  one,  and  is  sure  to  make 
a  good  crop  any  year.  H  R 

Shreveport,  La. 

A  Cloverless  Country  — In  one  sense, 
there  is  no  clover  grown  in  this  part  of 
Iowa.  The  great  products  are  cattle, 
hogs  and  horses,  and  something  to  feed 
them  is  the  chief  problem  A  few  people 
raise  potatoes.  To  feed  the  stock,  they 
must  havecorn.  Much  Timothy  is  grown, 
and  sometimes  clover,  but  it  is  all  for 
feed.  I  know  of  no  one  who  knows  of 
clover  as  a  soil  renovator.  There  is  a 
little  clover  here  and  there,  and  it  is 
badly  winterk  lied,  but  in  all  cases, -it  is 
plowed  up  for  corn.  Corn  is  the  great 
crop,  and  all  rotations,  as  sowing  of  oats 
or  wheat,  are  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
Fall  plowing  and  corn.  When  a  Timothy 
m<  adow  becomes  poor,  it  is  plowed  for 
corn.  Corn  follows  wheat  or  oats,  or 
Timothy,  and  generally  yields  40  to  50 
bushels  per  acre.  No  one  raises  corn  to 
sell ;  it  is  all  fed  to  cattle,  hogs  and 
horses.  This  is  the  land  of  the  Percber- 
on  and  the  Clydesdale  horse,  and  the 
Poland-China  hog.  A.  D.  f. 

Indianola,  la. 

Western  Clover  Seeding  — Two  weeks 
ago,  we  spoke  of  the  practice  of  the 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  of 
using  barrel  salt  in  seeding  Timothy 
and  clover.  Prof.  J.  H.  Sheppard  tells 
us  that  they  began  to  use  the  salt  mixed 
with  the  clover  seed  so  as  to  give  bulk 
enough  to  feed  slowly  from  the  ordinary 
grain  drill.  They  used  road  dust  aod 
3ho'ts,  as  well  as  the  salt,  but  these  ma¬ 
terials  did  not  answer.  They  could  not 
get  a  uniform  seeding,  and  the  dust  and 
shorts  blew  away  from  the  seed.  Silt 
was  damp  enough  and  heavy  enough  to 
prevent  this.  When  a  cloth  windbreak 
8  or  10  inches  high  was  set  up  behind  the 
drill,  ground  barley  answered  fairly 
well.  No  injurious  effect  was  noticed 
from  the  salt.  The  grass  seed  was  drilled 
across  the  drills  of  grain,  and  Prof.  Shep¬ 
pard  says  that  this  answers  very  well. 
Seeding  across  leaves  it  free  from  the 
wheat  about  five  inches  between  the 
grain  drills,  thus  giving  the  clover  more 
moisture,  sunshine  and  plant  food.  On 
the  whole,  this  drilling  across  the  grain 
has  given  better  results  in  North  Dakota 
than  broadcasting  and  harrowing  in. 

Illinois  Stock  Growing. — I  have  never 
used  any  crop  for  soiling.  Help  is  too 
dear,  aod  our  Blue  grass  is  too  good  a 
feed  to  make  such  experimen  s  worth 
while  in  the  part  of  Illinois  w  here  I  live. 
AVe  have  Blue-grass  pastures,  and  can 
raise  plenty  of  oats  and  corn,  and  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  hay.  My  stock,  about 
150  cattle  and  horses,  run  on  pastures 
about  seven  months  of  the  year.  The 
rest  of  the  time,  they  are  fed  on  shocked 
corn  wi'.b  oats  and  some  hay  for  the 


young  ones.  They  do  their  own  grind¬ 
ing  and  shredding,  which  I  find  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory — after  trying  both 
ways — than  hiring  men  to  do  it  for  them. 

M’nbatlan,  Ill.  johnc  biker 

Hogs  and  Peaches  — So  much  is  said 
about  peach  culture  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  that  I  want  to  tell  how  it 
is  done  in  sections  where  Jack  Frost  can¬ 
not  claim  a  share.  I  am  in  partnership 
with  a  hog  Ten  years  ago,  we  tboaght 
we  would  have  to  surrender  to  the  cur- 
culio  and  borer,  as  they  overran  our  or¬ 
chard.  So  many  peaches  were  wormy 
and  unsalable  that  I  thought  I  would 
make  pork  out  of  them,  anyway.  So  we 
surrounded  the  orchards  with  hog-proof 
fence,  consisting  of  five  barbed  wires. 
We  have  kept  enough  hogs  and  shotes 
in  this  inclosure  to  eat  up  all  fruit  that 
falls  from  the  trees.  Whenever  we  find 
a  defective  fruit,  we  always  drop  it  on 
the  ground  for  the  hog* ;  as  a  result, 
the  curculios  have  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  strange  to  say,  the  borer 
has  also  gone.  In  former  years,  it  would 
take  weeks  to  dig  out  the  borers. 
Now,  it  scarcely  requires  a  day  in  the 
season.  Perhaps  the  hogs  did  not  eat 
the  borers,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  have  gone. 

The  best  hogs  we  have  found  for  a 


peach  orchard  are  the  Essex,  either  pure, 
or  crossed  with  Poland-China  or  Berk¬ 
shire.  They  are  quiet,  and  keep  fat. 
After  leaving  the  orchard  about  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  they  get  ready  for  market  with 
litt’e  grain.  Our  people  say  of  the 
Yankee  s ,  that  they  can  1  ‘  turn  a  nuisance 
into  a  profit.”  Our  hogs  do  the  same 
thing  All  through  the  South,  millions 
of  do'lars’  worth  of  pork  and  ham  are 
bought  from  the  northern  States.  The 
Geo'  gia  peach  growers  need  not  despair. 
They  can  grow  cow  peas,  peanuts,  and 
sweet  potatoes  on  which  to  fatten  hogs 
whtn  they  come  from  the  peach  or¬ 
chards.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  dollar  comes  from  the  fruit 
that  is  shipped,  or  from  that  consumed 
by  my  partner,  the  hog  ?  A.  G.  s 

Mexia,  Texas. 

Dark  for  Sugar  Beets  — I  can't  see 
any  money  in  raising  beets  on  our 
land ;  the  soil  is  too  dry  and  hard ; 
it  is  naturally  a  grain  soil,  mo.tly  a 
clay  loam  There  is  very  little  root 
soil  ;  potatoes  seldom  do  well  with  us, 
and  are  scabby.  I  sowed  two  acres  of 
beets  last  year,  but  they  didn’t  come  up 
very  well,  so  I  plowed  up  one  acre  and 
set  to  tobacco.  I  had  about  1.500  pounds 
of  tobacco,  which  sold  for  8%  cents  The 
beets  turned  out  nine  tons  at  85  per  ton, 


and  I  pay  the  shipping  to  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  I  think  it  cost  more  to  take  care 
of  the  beets  than  it  did  the  tobacco,  be¬ 
sides  the  beet-raising  being  harder  work. 

Warners,  N.  Y.  e,  a.  b. 

The  Whipping  Post. — Judge  C.  B. 
Lore,  of  Delaware,  recently  explained 
why  his  State  has  retained  the  whipping 
post  as  a  punishment  for  various  crimes. 
The  highest  number  of  lashes  now  given 
is  40.  Delaware  stands  on  the  highway 
between  the  great  cities  North  and 
South,  and  thousands  of  tramps  paEs 
through  the  State.  These  tramps  are 
cowed  by  the  lash,  and  rapidly  get  out 
of  the  State  when  threatened  by  it  The 
Judge  says  : 

The  peculiar  location  of  the  State,  therefore, 
makes  the  whipping  post  something  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  her  criminal  law.  The  second,  and  per¬ 
haps  controlling  reason  grows  out  of  the  test  of 
experience,  that  the  whipping  post  is  the  most 
efficient  deterrent  of  crime  known  to  our  laws. 
It  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  punishments,  and 
in  applications  for  mitigation  of  sentence,  the 
prayer  almost  invariably  is  for  the  remission  of 
the  whipping.  It  appeals  to  brutalized  nature 
as  no  other  punishment  does,  and  has  made  and 
kept  in  the  past  the  criminal  classes  of  Dela¬ 
ware  relatively  small  in  number. 

For  a  crime  like  wife-beating,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  whipping  post  is  the  most  just 
and  sensible  form  of  punishment.  Some 
men  fit  themselves  for  a  lashing  because 
they  missed  the  warming  influence  of  a 
shiDgle  20  years  before. 


Ian  Maclaren 

The  first  of  four  stories  picturing  new 
and  peculiarly  interesting  phases  of  Scottish 
life  with  all  the  sweet  patho^and  humor  of 
“Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier-Bush.” 

Josiah  Quincy 

MAYOR  OF  BOSTON 

Gives  an  interesting  account  of  “The 
Work  of  a  Modern  City.” 


K  i 

litSfelfl  Ifefi 
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Julian  Ralph 

Contributes  a  strong  Russian  story- 


“  In  the  Grip 
of  the  Tsar.” 


dSMkf. 

C/ 

—  on  their  way  home  front  school  ^  -- 
they  loitered  to  study  him, 
standing  in  the  gateway  of  his 
stables,  straddling  his  legs 


HARLOW  N.  HIGINB0THAM. 


The  Making  of  a  Merchant 

The  first  of  three  practical  papers  by  Harlow 
N.  Higinbotham,  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  full 
of  sound  common  sense  for  young  business  men. 

ROBERT  BARR 

Tells  of  his  troubles  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Sultan. 


The  Woman  Who  Disliked  Snobs 

By  G.  S.  STREET 

A  finely  satirical  sketch  in  the  “People  I  Admire  in  Society”  series. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  ashing  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


How  to  Make  "Restaurant”  Ice  Cream 

F.  P.,  Jewett ,  0. — I  have  tried  at  various  times  to 
make  ice  cream  equal  to  that  made  in  the  factory, 
but  have  failed  to  And  a  recipe  that  will  doit. 
Some  tell  me  they  believe  there  is  a  recipe  known 
only  to  the  men  that  make  cream  for  sale,  as 
their  cream  keeps  better  packed  and  stays  free 
of  icicles;  besides  it  is  smoother,  stands  up  and 
looks  better  when  dished  up  than  the  average 
cream.  What  is  the  recipe  for  such  a  cream  ? 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  trade  secret  for 
making1  the  stiff  cream  without  the  use 
of  adulterants.  If  pure  cream  is  use  I 
and  properly  frozen,  the  product  ought 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  and  stand 
up  long  enough  to  suit  any  one.  There 
are  one  or  two  things  that  count.  The 
more  cream  whips,  the  lighter,  yet  stiff er 
it  becomes.  It  is,  also,  a  big  saving  to 
increase  the  volume  50  to  100  per  cent 
without  increased  expense,  and  at  the 
same  time,  improve  the  product  by  whip¬ 
ping  up  the  cream.  There  are  several 
ways  to  help  the  whipping  process.  One 
is  to  use  old  cream.  Fresh  cream  never 
whips  as  well,  no  matter  how  dense. 
Let  the  cream  stand  a  day,  or  even  two 
or  three,  in  a  cool  place,  and  see  how 
much  easier  and  better  it  whips.  See 
that  the  sugar  is  perfectly  dissolved  be¬ 
fore  freezing.  In  freezing,  use  a  mixture 
of  fine  salt  and  coarse  salt  (wheat  to 
corn-grain  size)  Keep  the  bottom  hole 
in  the  freezer  plugged  while  freezing, 
so  that  brine  will  form.  Run  the  freezer 
slowly  at  the  staff,  until  the  cream  gets 
well  chilled,  then  run  fast.  This  whips 
the  cream,  and  makes  it  fine-grained.  If 


to  sink  a  shaft  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
down  to  near  the  ground-water  surface, 
or  what  would  be  better  still,  even  to 
carry  it  below  the  ground  water,  if  that 
is  not  farther  than  20  to  30  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  can  easily  be  reached. 
In  this  well,  a  galvanized  iron  pipe  as 
large  as  would  fill  the  well,  and  provided 
with  a  bottom,  the  whole  soldered  water¬ 
tight,  should  be  placed.  Then  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  this,  should  be  placed  another 
galvanized  iron  pipe  made  of  three  or 
four-inch  conductor  pipe,  and  this  should 
extend  from  above  the  roof  of  the  house 
to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  other  tube,  and  should  be 
provided  with  a  revolving  funnel  which 
would  face  the  wind,  and  permit  air  to 
be  driven  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and 
forced  up  into  the  cold-storage  closet  or 
refrigerator.  The  outside  casing  of  the 
well  would  then  be  closed  up,  and  led 
into  the  space  to  be  kept  cool,  which 
should,  of  course,  be  provided  with  a 
small  opening  near  the  top  to  permit  the 
air  to  be  driven  out.  The  same  opening, 
however,  should  be  provided  with  a  valve 
or  damper,  so  that  it  may  be  closed  when 
desired.  The  intake  pipe  coming  from 
above  the  roof  should,  also,  be  provided 
with  a  damper,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  current  when  the  wind 
is  too  strong. 

The  second  method  would  consist  in 
excavating  a  larger  chamber  or  well 
8  to  12  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  a  cel¬ 
lar  into  which  an  elevator  of  the  desired 
size  could  be  lowered  and  raised  at  will, 
as  elevators  or  waiters  in  houses  are 
managed.  The  latter  method  would, 
probably,  permit  the  most  constant 
and  lowest  temperature  to  be  maintain¬ 
ed,  but  would  be  subject  to  the  objec- 


food,  giving  the  same  amount  of  milk  as 
the  other.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  watch 
the  animals,  and  feed  each  one  all  he 
will  pay  for  in  growth.  Of  course,  the 
corn  meal  is  added  to  the  grain  ration 
toward  the  last  of  the  feeding  period,  to 
put  fat  on  the  hog.  Nothing  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it  for  that  purpose.  The  rape 
and  middlings  grow  the  frame  and 
muscle,  and  the  bog  needs  the  corn  meal 
to  finish  it  off  with  fat.  No  one  who  tries 
rape  as  a  hog  food  will  abandon  it. 

J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Drippings  from  Poisonous  Mixtures 

A.  U.  H ,  Erie,  Pa.— In  spraying  fruit  trees 
with  the  different  spraying  mixtures,  a  certain 
portion  will  drop  on  the  ground  and  grass  under¬ 
neath.  Is  the  poison  strong  enough  to  hurt  a 
duck,  goose  or  chicken,  if  it  should  eat  some  of 
the  grass? 

Ans  — Properly  prepared  spraying  mix¬ 
tures,  used  according  to  directions  given 
out  from  reliable  sources,  can  be  used 
without  any  fear  of  poisoning  ducks, 
geese  or  chickens  that  may  feed  upon 
grass  on  which  the  mixtures  that  drip 
from  the  tree  may  fall.  This  argument 
that  the  grass  under  sprayed  trees  would 
be  dangerous  to  domestic  animals  was 
urged  as  soon  as  Paris-green  began  to  be 
used  as  a  spray,  but  careful  experiments 
by  Prof.  Cook  and  others,  who  fed  such 
grass  to  their  own  stock  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  soon  demonstrated  that  there 
was  not  the  least  danger  from  using 
Paris-green  and  similar  poisons  in  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures. 

How  to  Kill  Woodchucks. 

11.  S.  W.,  Lysander,  N.  Y. — How  do  you  kill 
woodchucks  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  ?  How 
much  and  how  used  ? 

Ans — Bisulphide  of  caTbon  is  a  very 
deadly  gas,  and  will  kill  any  living 
thing  that  breathes  it  in.  The  wocd 
chuck  has  usually  several  openings  to 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Hood  Crons  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  Tho 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing.'’ 


1 

Crop  Failures 

;'S 

are  practically  impossible  where 

Nitrate  o  f  Soda  is  used  as 

::  ^ 

■  V 

a  fertilizer.  It’s  use  has  made 

an  exact  science  of  crop  growing. 

5 

You  can  always  rely  upon  a  good 

crop  when  it  is  used  singly  or  in 

in 

proper  combination  with  other 

elements  of  plant  food.  Send  to 

1  N 

John  A.  Myers,  12—0  John  St., 

1 

New  York,  for  free  copy  of 

hook,  ‘  ‘Food  for  Plants.  ”  Nitrate 

S 

for  sale  by 

V 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO., 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 

i Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 

lusts  Tres,  Bush  or  Vise. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  aB 
fastas  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER. 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


using  power,  look  out  for  running  too 
long  and  getting  butter  cream. 

I  suspect  that  F.  P.  is  using  a  h&nd 
freezer,  and  doesn’t  get  on  the  speed. 
Perhaps  he  stops  to  rest  a  while  ;  this  is 
fatal  to  fine-grained  cream.  Some  cream- 
makers  ‘  paddle”  their  cream  after  freez¬ 
ing  soft  to  whip  it,  but  we  have  never 
found  this  n  cessary.  Use  along  wooden 
paddle  hard ;  this  might  help  out  the 
hand-freezing.  Don’t  freeze  cream  too 
hard ;  let  it  harden  in  the  packing 
can.  Freeze  so  that,  when  the  freezer 
can  is  held  in  water  10  seconds,  it  will 
slowly  run  out  into  the  packing  can. 

Corn  starch  and  its  numerous  imita¬ 
tions  sold  under  various  names  will 
make  cream  that  will  stand  up  all  day 
without  ice,  but  once  get  people  to  try¬ 
ing  the  pure  cream  article  that  has  no 
corn  starch  or  cooked  taste,  and  the  corn 
starch  competition  will  take  care  of  it- 
telf.  We  do  not  cook  cream  except  for 
chocolate,  and  then  scald  only  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  chocolate.  Oar  cream 
properly  packed  each  day  will  keep  10 
days  without  changing  flavor,  and  fre¬ 
quently  longer.  We  pack  the  small 
bricks  for  delivery  in  wooden  candy 
pails,  costing  five  to  eight  cents  each. 
Cream  without  repacking  keeps  6  to  10 
hours  in  these.  h.  q  Manchester. 

Building  a  Dry  Well. 

R  S.  L.,  Washington,  I).  C.— My  house  well,  for 
several  years,  has  had  in  it  a  sliding  box,  with 
shelves,  raised  and  lowered  with  a  windlass  for 
Summer  use  in  the  care  of  butter,  cream,  etc. ; 
but  it  is  objectionable,  because  of  inability  to 
keep  drippings  from  falling  into  the  water,  and 
thereby  compelling  the  cleaning  of  the  well  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  Summer.  One  friend  advises 
the  digging  of  a  dry  well  in  the  cellar  down  to 
near  the  water  line,  while  another  says  four  feet 
deep  will  suffice.  I  can  dig  either  with  far  less 
cost  than  the  ice  requisite  for  one  season,  should 
I  dispense  with  the  present  sliding  box. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  H.  KING. 

It  would  be  quite  practicable  to  make 
such  a  dry  well,  and  one  of  two  methods 
would  be  available.  First,  if  the  cold- 
storage  room  is  desired  on  the  level  at 
which  it  is  approached,  it  would  be  best 


For  50  Gents 


THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  the  re- 
nalnder  of  this  year  for  50  cents.  Te  1  j  our  neighbor, 
and  send  us  his  subscription.  For  your  trouble,  we 
"OH  send  you  that  great  historical  romance.  Quo 
Vadis.  The  price  of  the  book  is  25  cents. 


tion  of  less  convenience  in  placing  and 
removing  articles  from  it.  For  some 
purposes,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
a  small  pipe  with  a  revolving  funnel 
leading  from  above  the  roof  to  carry  air 
down  into  this  latter  form  of  cooling  ar¬ 
rangement,  in  order  to  avoid  molding  by 
the  air  becoming  too  moist. 

The  success  of  the  former  method  would 
necessitate  very  careful  insulation  of  the 
walls  of  the  refrigerator  or  cold-storage 
room,  but  with  this  properly  attended  to, 
and  with  doors  constructed  as  the  doors 
of  ordinary  ice  boxes  or  refrigerators  are 
made,  would  permit  a  temperature  of 
50  to  60  degrees  to  be  maintained  most  of 
the  time. 

Rape  for  Hog  Food. 

J.  II.  G. ,  Picton,  Ontario. — Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward 
states  that,  on  10  acres  of  rape  divided  into  four 
fields;  pasturing  hogs  on  one  field  one  week,  and 
so  on,  after  taking  the  hogs  out,  put  in  lambs, 
giving  all  the  bran  they  will  eat  until  they  weigh 
100  pounds,  then  give  one-half  in  weight  of  corn 
meal  as  of  bran  until  ready  for  market,  he  can 
raise  200  hogs  and  50  lambs,  and  could  make  a 
profit  even  at  three  cents  a  pound  dressed.  Could 
I,  by  following  his  advice  to  the  letter,  raise  ICO 
hogs  and  25  lambs  on  10  acres  ?  About  how  many 
pounds  of  bran  will  it  take,  and  about  how  much 
corn  meal  ? 

Ans. — Of  course,  in  the  article  referred 
to  on  page  228,  of  March  25,  I  presup¬ 
posed  that  the  land  was  rich  and  well 
prepared,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  there 
is  no  overstatement.  At  an  institute 
last  Winter,  in  Michigan,  I  was  speaking 
on  this  line,  and  some  one  questioned 
the  fact  that  an  acre  of  rape  would  feed 
30  hogs.  A  farmer  who  was  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  said  that  he  had  kept  22  hogs,  3 
sows  and  pigs,  on  one-third  of  an  acre, 
more  than  half  the  time  during  the  past 
Summer,  and  they  had  an  abundance  of 
feed.  All  I  ask  of  J.  H.  G.  is  to  try  it 
on  a  small  scale.  As  to  how  much  bran 
and  corn  meal  will  be  needed,  I  would 
not  advise  using  bran,  especially  for 
young  pigs  ;  it  is  too  coarse  and  doesn’t 
agree  with  them  ;  coarse  middlings  is 
far  better.  No  man  can  say  definitely 
how  much  provender  any  animal  should 
be  fed,  without  knowing  the  individual 
animal.  We  have  two  horses  in  the 
stable,  and  one  will  do  its  work  and  keep 
in  good  condition  on  one-half  the  food  of 
the  other.  Two  cows  will  stand  side  by 
side,  and  one  will  eat  nearly  twice  the 


his  burrow.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the 
gas  in  some  air-tight  inclosure.  First 
make  sure  that  the  woodchuck  is  at 
home.  Then  close  all  the  openings  but 
one.  Wrap  a  small  stone  in  either  cot¬ 
ton  batting  or  rags,  and  saturate  the 
cloth  with  the  bisulphide,  being  careful 
not  to  breathe  it.  Then  roll  the  whole 
thing  down  into  the  hole,  poking  it  in 
with  a  stick  if  necessary,  and  then  close 
the  opening  securely.  The  bisulphide 
will  evaporate  quickly,  and  the  vapor 
will  spread  through  the  hole,  and  kili 
Mr.  Woodchuck,  if  he  breathes  it. 


*  He  That  Stays 
Does  the  Business . 


t* 


All  the  world  admires  “  staying  power.” 
On  this  quality  success  depends.  The  blood 
is  the  best  friend  the  heart  has,  and  “  faint 
heart  ”  never  won  anything.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  is  the  best  friend  the  blood  ever 
had;  it  cleanses  the  blood  of  everything, 
gives  perfect  health  and  strength. 


Never  Disappoint 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  ono  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  onoe  will  never  be  without  it.  Gna 
sprinkle  more  than  one  acre  in  an  hoar  with 
it.  It  saves  half' of  the  Paris  Green  against 
any  other  method.  Price  $3.50 

circulars  to  E.  Goettsche,  Mfr., 

1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  Id. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Paragrene. 

It  is  cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  bulky  and  kills 
quicker.  Docs  not  injure  the  foliage. 

For  many  year,  wo  have  been  the  sole  manufacturers  of  tho 
well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly  Pure  Paris  Green,  and  know 
that  Paragrene  is  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on 
Paris  (ireen.  Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacture! a 
is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

“  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  Paragrene  and  shall  al¬ 
ways  use  it  in  future  in  preference  lo  Paris  (ireen.” 

Suburba,  Tenn.,  May  8,  A.  E.  BUNKER. 

Prices:  14  lb.  kits,  1454c. per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs., 
15c.  per  lb.;  54  lb.  pkgs.,  16c.  peril).;  J4  lb.  pkgs.,  17c. 
per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Special  rates  to  dealers. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  ami  samples. 

FEED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670  B,  New  York. 


POISON 


is  not  used  in  iny  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms  By  mail,  25  and  50c. 
EDW.  SYVARTS.  Blockton,  la. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 


WOODCHUCKS 


to  sleep 
with 


Now  Is  the  time  for 
farmers  to  put 

BDWAKD  B.  TAYLOK,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SLUG-SHOT.  Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  across  this  Continent. 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works 

MANUFACTURE 

Grape  Dust”  for  Mildew,  ‘‘Cattle  Comfort”  to  keep  cattle 
comfortable  In  fly  time,  “Copper  Solution,”  “Extract 
of  Tobacco,”  “Thrlp  Juice,”  “Sheep  Wash.” 

FRENCH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  IN  PULP, SS.1S 1 

reliable  form  for  Immediate  use.  Bold  by  the  seed  trade,  send  for 
circulars.  BENJAMIN  HAMMOND,  Flshkill-on-Hudson,  N.Y 


Other  People’s  Profits 


have  increased  25  to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  right  way—  > 

^with  the  right  sprayer,  the  peppleR  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

^They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a 


XHTtfl  I  I  IM|M  I 


day,  how  they  save  54  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for’ themselves  in 
one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free.  > 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  65,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

wv - — - 


Buy  Your  Fertilizers  direct! 

Save  Money !  No  Salesman’s  Expenses ;  No  Middleman’s  Profit.  Our  entire  product 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &,  COa,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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•  Ruralisms  ; 

jf  f  yy  ryy  y  T  T  T  TO 

The  Japan  Umbrella  Tbkk.— Scia- 
dopitys  verticillata  is  from  two  Latin 
words  meaning  a  parallel  and  a  fir  tree. 
It  seems  to  have  been  known  first  in 
England  in  the  year  1861.  It  must  have 
first  been  introduced  into  this  country 
atout  1870  Our  own  specimen,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  167,  page  415,  was,  as  we 
remember,  bought  of  the  old  Parsons 
Nurseries,  of  Flushing,  L.  I  ,  nearly  or 
quite  25  years  ago.  The  variety  is  still 
very  rare.  This  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  propagate  ex¬ 
cept  by  seeds,  which,  as  it  has  not  fruited 
in  this  country  or  in  England  that  we 
are  aware,  must  be  imported  from  Japan. 

Our  own  specimen,  when  planted,  was 
about  18  inches  high,  and  is  now  within 
a  few  inches  of  six  feet,  having  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  two  ti  ansplantings,  which  were 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  the  Rural 
Grounds.  It  is  certainly  of  very  slow 
growth  during  its  early  life,  however  it 
may  change  in  this  respect  during  later 
years.  An  engraving  of  two  whorls  of 
leaves  of  this  specimen  appeared  in' The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  November  24,  1877.  In  its 
native  country,  the  Island  of  Nippon, 
Japan,  it  grows  from  80  to  100  feet  in 
height,  where  it  is  said  to  be  a  great 
favorite  with  the  inhabitants,  who  cul¬ 
tivate  it  in  their  gardens  and  about  their 
temples. 

The  long,  leathery  and  blunt-pointed 
leaves  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
are  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  somewhat 
crowded  in  whorls  of  25  or  more  at  the 
nodes  aDd  ends  of  the  branches.  They 
often  spread  out  so  as  to  remind  one  of 
the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  whence  the 
familiar  name. 

Except  for  the  difficulty  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  think  of  a  single  rea¬ 
son  why  this  strikingly  beautiful  coni¬ 
fer  should  not  be  found  in  every  collec¬ 
tion.  It  differs  as  much  from  all  other 
evergreens  as  an  oak  differs  from  a 
Tulip  tree.  Its  form  is  perfectly  sym¬ 
metrical,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  It 
has  never  been  harmed  by  the  heat  of 
Summer  or  the  frosts  of  Winter.  Several 
conservative  writers — authorities  upon 
Coniferous  trees — regard  the  Umbrella 
pine  as,  all  things  considered,  the  finest 
conifer  of  Japan,  “presenting  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  strange  as  elegant  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  innumerable  ramifications, 
which  always  end  in  a  parasol-like  tuft 
of  long,  thick  leaves.” 

There  are  several  varieties — one  of 
them  yellow  variegated — but  we  have 
scarcely  any  information  regarding 
them . 

Boston  Ivy,  Japan  Ivy,  Japan 
Cheeper. — These  are  the  several  names 
given  to  the  Japan  Ampelopsis,  A. 
Veitchii.  Other  botanical  names  are  A. 
tricuspidata  and  Vitis  Japonica,  for  it  is 
nearly  related  to  the  grape.  Oar  own 
Ivy,  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  or  hede- 
racea,  is  best  known  as  the  Virginia 
creeper.  How  the  Japan  species  came 
to  be  called  the  Boston  ivy  is  because 
the  Bostonians  were  the  first  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  value  for  covering  brick  and 
stone  houses.  It  is,  probably,  employed 
more  in  Boston  than  in  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  city,  though  New  York,  in  its  up¬ 
town  residential  quarters,  is  not  far  be¬ 
hind.  We  believe  it  was  first  imported 
from  Japan  by  the  Veitches,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  about  1868,  and  in  1870,  it  was 
catalogued  in  this  country  by  our  seeds¬ 
men.  We  feel  that  we  are  quite  safe  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  other  vine  that 
will  eo  completely  change  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  walls,  dead  trees,  fences,  rocks 
or  woodwork,  etc.,  from  forbidding  ob¬ 
jects  to  objects  of  rare  beauty  as  the 
Boston  ivy,  or  effect  the  change  in  so 
short  a  time,  for  its  growth  is  of  sur¬ 
prising  rapidity.  Our  native  Virginia 
creeper  is  inferior  to  the  Boston  creeper 
in  that  the  leaves  of  the  latter  overlap 
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one  another  like  the  shingles  of  a  roof, 
forming  a  mass  of  rich,  lustrous  green 
leaves  that  help  to  shed  the  rain  which 
would  otherwise  penetrate  the  bricks, 
stones  or  wood,  and  cause  more  or  less 
of  dampness.  It  clings  with  great 
tenacity  by  its  foot-like  tendrils,  so  that 
neither  wind  nor  storm,  unless  of  cyclone 
destructiveness,  ever  detaches  it  from 
the  object  to  which  it  has  become  at¬ 
tached.  The  spread  of  this  vine,  from  a 
single  root,  is  almost  incredible,  covering 
in  one  case  that  the  writer  has  in  mind, 
no  less  than  3,000  square  feet. 

This  plant  covers  the  entire  side-wall 
of  a  brick  house  in  upper  New  York, 
where  the  area  in  which  it  grows,  as 
well  as  the  sidewalk  and  street,  are 
entirely  covered  with  flags  and  as¬ 
phalt.  The  “opening”  in  which  it  is 
planted  is  only  one  foot  in  diameter. 
Whence  come  the  moisture  and  food  to 
support  this  breadth  of  leaves,  stems 
and  tendrils  ?  Perhaps  like  aerial 
orchids,  the  Boston  ivy  has  the  power  of 
living  upon  the  air.  Of  the  many  merits 
of  this  vine,  not  the  least  is  that  it 
rarely  dies  or,  from  any  cause,  is  killed 
out  in  patches.  Insects  do  not  harm  it. 
When  growing  over  the  front  of  houses, 
the  ivy  is  cut  out  to  conform  to  the  win¬ 
dows  so  that,  otherwise,  the  house-front 
seems  a  living  mass  of  delicate,  glossy, 
exuberant,  refreshing  foliage. 

In  the  Fall,  no  other  vine,  tree  or 
shrub  whatever,  changes  to  more  glow¬ 
ing  contrasts  of  crimson,  orange,  yellow 
and  green. 

Now,  friends,  seeds  of  this  Boston  ivy 
may  be  purchased  for  10  cents  per  packet, 
and  you  may  raise  your  own  plants.  Or 
you  may  buy  the  plants,  now  as  well  as 
earlier  or  later  in  the  season,  for  25  cents 
each . 

Peas  Planted  Eight  Inches  Deep. — 
Our  readers  may  remember  the  results  of 
our  trials  of  the  earliest  of  the  wrinkled 
sorts  beside  those  of  the  earliest  smooth 
kinds,  Surprise,  Station,  Prosperity 
(Gradus)  and  Nott’s  Excelsior,  all  planted 
about  three  inches  deep.  We  have  an 
interesting  note  from  Mr.  Louis  Meyer, 
of  Malvern,  Ark.  He  picked  his  first 
mess  of  the  Excelsior,  planted  eight 
inches  deep,  February  22,  on  May  5.  The 
vines  of  Gradus,  also  planted  eight 
inches  deep  the  same  day,  were  on  May 
5,  2  to  2%  feet  high,  “  well  covered  with 
fine  pods,  containing  9  to  11  seeds.” 
These  as  to  maturity,  he  estimated, 
would  give  the  first  yield  about  three 
days  later.  He  believed,  however,  that 
the  Excelsior  would  yield  more  peas  to 
the  same  quantity  of  land.  In  The  R. 
N  -Y.  trials,  the  Gradus  was  just  two 
days  earlier  than  Nott’s  Excelsior.  The 
Surprise,  or  Station  (they  differ  but 
slightly  if  at  all)  was  three  days  ahead 
of  the  Gradus,  or  five  days  ahead  of  the 
Excelsior.  We  should  say  that  the 
Gradus  would  outyield  either  the  Excel¬ 
sior,  Surprise  or  Station.  All  are  of  the 
finest  quality . 

Do  Tomatoes  Mix  ? — A  friend,  Mr.  F. 
S.  White,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  asked  us 
whether  different  kinds  of  tomatoes 
would  mix  if  planted  closely  together. 
Our  reply  was  substantially  that  they 
would  “  rarely  mix,”  for  the  reason  that 
the  stigma  of  the  pistil  is  generally  re¬ 
ceptive  as  it  makes  its  way  between  the 
united  stamens,  the  pollen  of  which  is  at 
just  that  time  usually  ripe,  so  that  the 
stigma  is  self-pollenized.  (See  R  N.-Y. 
April  8,  page  262).  Our  friend,  who  for 
years  has  been  a  most  successful  raiser 
of  tomatoes,  and  the  originator  of  the 
Excelsior,  assuming  that  our  reply  was 
that  they  would  never  mix  naturally, 
wrote  to  Prof.  L.  H.  Pammel,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  for  his  opinion, 
which  was  that  “  in  many  eases,  perhaps 
in  most  cases,  the  tomato  is  self-fer¬ 
tilized.”  His  modification  is : 

But  so  far  as  the  question  of  whether  tomatoes 
will  mix  or  not  is  concerned,  there  is  no  question 
that  there  are  occasional  crosses,  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  usually  recognized;  therefore  it 
can  be  said  with  certainty  that  tomatoes  will  mix. 

During  the  past  25  years,  we  have  raised, 


on  an  average,  in  the  same  plot,  not  less 
than  20  different  varieties  of  tomatoes, 
the  kinds,  in  part,  well  known  in  the 
market,  as  Longkeeper,  Acme,  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Ignotum,  Fordhook,  Ponderosa, 
and  other  kinds  just  introduced  or  about 
to  be.  Beside  them  we  have  now  and 
again  grown  the  Strawberry  (Husk  or 
Winter  Cherry)  tomato  —  Alkekengi  — 
Peach  and  Currant  tomatoes,  Tree  to¬ 
mato,  etc. ,  but  we  have  never  noted  that 
there  were  convincing  evidences  of  spon¬ 
taneous  crossing.  During  the  season  of 
1890,  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
tried  a  lot  of  careful  experiments  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  different  varieties  would 
cross.  The  result  was  that  all  of  the 
fruit  of  some  kinds  came  true,  while  of 
other  kinds,  there  were  evidences  of 
crossing.  The  variations  occurred  upon 
about  one  plant  in  12.  Assuredly,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  plant  different  kinds  of  toma¬ 
toes  side  by  side . 

Mr  G.  B.  Clark,  of  Remington,  Ind, , 
requests  us  to  say  that  there  are,  at 
present,  no  plants  of  the  Clark  black¬ 
berry  for  sale,  and  that  its  introduction 
will  be  duly  announced  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y . 


It  is  said  that  the  average  consumption  of  beer 
in  Great  Britain  is  31  gallons  per  capita. 

A  writer  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  asks 
whether  honey  iB  a  vegetable  or  animal  product. 
Which  is  it? 

In  corresponding  with  farmers  in  Florida,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  that  so  many  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  growers  have  a  local  market  for  their  fruit. 
Many  growers  in  Florida  have  never  seen  a  re¬ 
frigerator  crate,  and  have  never  tried  to  ship  the 
fruit  to  the  North.  The  past  season  is  reported 
poor  for  this  crop,  for  the  cold  weather  and  snow 
of  February  injured  the  plant3,  and  thrlps  dam¬ 
aged  them  later,  so  that  the  crop  was  late,  and  in 
many  cases  small,  and  not  first-class  in  quality. 

Ever  since  1837,  a  dam  across  the  Nile  River 
has  been  in  various  stage s  of  construction.  At 
last,  the  work  is  being  done  on  a  grand  scale. 
A  great  wall  of  granite  1  %  mile  in  length,  76  feet 
high  in  places,  and  30  or  40  feet  wide,  is  to  be 
put  across  the  river.  It  will  form  a  reservoir 
containing  670  square  miles,  holding  1,000,000  tons 
of  water,  capable  of  irrigating  2,500  square  miles. 
Within  20  years,  the  effect  of  this  immense  feat 
of  engineering  will  be  felt  in  every  country  where 
cotton,  corn  and  wheat  are  grown  or  sold. 

Iowa  Fruits. — The  Erie  blackberries  and  most 
of  the  Snyder  are  killed,  root  and  branch.  The 
Osage  hedges  and  grape  vines  are  nearly  in  the 
same  fix.  A  few  years  ago,  I  procured  from  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  some  hardy  pear 
trees.  Among  them,  the  Mongolian  Snow  pear 
is  as  dead  as  a  hammer,  while  in  the  next  row, 
20  feet  away,  the  Bartlett  is  in  full  bloom.  Many 
tender  varieties  of  apples,  like  American  Blush, 
Rome  Beauty,  Northwestern  Greening,  etc.,  are 
badly  injured.  The  Ben  Davis  is  all  right,  t.  p. 

Capron,  Iowa. 

Ben  Davis  and  Kieeekr.— Please  permit  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  The  R  N.-Y.  from  the  region 
where  the  Ben  Davis  apple  and  the  Kieffer  pear 
grow  to  perfection  (northwestern  Missouri),  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  constant  flings  at 
these  valuable  fruits.  One  would  think  that  either 
these  fruits  are  not  worth  the  raising,  or  else  that 
the  writers  of  these  articles  had  never  tasted  a 
Ben  Davis  apple  or  Kieffer  pear  in  their  season, 
or  else  had  some  other  motive  for  their  abuse.  I 
was  glad  to  see  the  article  of  Pearman  in  The 

R.  N.-Y.  of  May  20,  as  he  seems  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  these  fruits. 

The  Ben  Davis  apple,  as  grown  in  northwest 
Missouri,  is  good  in  its  season.  One  reason  why 
it  is  so  often  condemned  is  that  it  is  put  on  the 
market  as  early  as  October  as  an  eating  apple, 
when  in  fact  it  is  not  usually  fit  to  eat  before  the 
middle  of  January.  It  looks  good  at  anytime, 
Is  bought  out  of  season,  then  condemned.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  Ben  Davis  apple  as  a  fairly  good  eating 
apple  in  its  season,  that  is,  from  January  20  and 
after,  and  would  consider  that  my  Winter  Bupply 
of  provisions  was  not  complete  if  I  did  not  have 
a  good  lot  of  Ben  Davis  in  my  cellar.  After  they 
get  good,  I  notice  that  they  are  usually  selected 
first  when  brought  out  with  other  apples,  both 
by  my  own  family  and  by  visitors.  Try  some 
northern  Missouri  Ben  Davis  next  year,  but  do 
not  expect  them  to  be  good  until  their  time 
comes. 

As  to  the  Kieffer  pear,  my  trees  have  been  bear¬ 
ing  for  a  number  of  years.  When  properly  ripened 
after  being  left  on  the  trees  as  long  as  is  safe 
from  frost,  they  get  mellow  to  the  core,  are  juicy 
and  good,  and  while  they  are  a  little  coarse,  the 
flavor  is  very  fine.  Last  year,  I  had  a  surplus  fer 
the  first  time,  and  all  were  sold  at  the  house  at 


$2  per  bushel,  and  many  were  called  for  after  all 
were  gone,  so  I  conclude  that  there  are  others 
who  like  them.  Perhaps  climatic  conditions  have 
something  to  do  with  both  of  these  fruits;  but  as 
grown  here,  both  are  good  in  their  season,  and 
both  readily  sell  at  the  highest  price,  which  goes 
to  prove  that  many  people  like  them.  w.  u  s. 

Bethany,  Mo. 

Books  on  Agriculture — Five  Cents. 

This  was  the  sign  decorating  a  pushcart,  on 
which  were  a  large  number  of  ancient  volumes 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  by¬ 
gone  days.  Displayed  above  the  sign  were  a 
number  of  pictures  more  or  less  related  to  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects,  said  to  be  samples  of  those 
contained  in  the  books.  The  cart  was  surrounded 
by  an  eager  crowd,  anxious  for  agricultural  in¬ 
formation  at  five  cents  per  volume.  On  another 
street,  the  counterpart  of  this  cart  was  seen, 
only  that  the  price  here  was  10  cents.  This  push¬ 
cart  man  didn’t  seem  to  be  doing  much  business 
Evidently  the  seekers  after  agricultural  knowl 
edge  were  nickel  men. 


Exhausted  Land. 

The  first  element  to  become  ex¬ 
hausted  in  land  is  nitrogen.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  100  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce 
astonishing  results.  It  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  available  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  More  about  it — use  and  results, 
in  our  book,  “Food  for  Plants 
mailed  free.  Write  John  A.  Myers, 
12 — O  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


CRIMSON 

LOVER 

Headquarters  for  strictly  first-class  seeds.  Prices  upon 
application.  Circular  describing  its  uses,  sent  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  MILLET 

The  Japanese  Barnyard  Grass 

(Panlcum  Crus  Ga'li.) 

Grows  six  to  seven  feet  high.  Valuable  as  a  green 
fodder  crop.  Also  used  for  ensilage.  Abundant 
Seeder,  and  is  good  for  poultry  or  may  be  ground  for 
cattle.  Send  5Uc.  for  three  pounds  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  book  giving  full  description  of  this  and  other 
forage  crops.  ROSS  BROTHERS,  102  Front  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  SHORT  HAY  CROP  Si  ZZ 

means  that  you  will  need  to  raise  extra  forage. 
TRY  .JAPANESE  BARNYARD  MILLET. 
75c.  f  peck;  *2^  bu.  WM.  P.  BROOKS,  Amherst, Mass. 


RAPE 


IS  THE  BEST  FORAGE  PLANT. 

It  furnishes  succulent  food  from 
May  to  December.  No  equal  for 

_ summer  and  autumn  SHEEP 

Equally  good  for  cattle,  calves  and 
pigs.  Beats  clover  and  alfalfa  by  scientific  test. 

Brows  20  to  40  Tons  Green  Feed  to  Acre 


—no  green  food  approaches  it  for  fattening.  Salzer’s 
Dwarf  Essex,  best.  100  lbs.  $7.00;  10 lbs.  81;  15  to  90  lbs. 
8  cents  per  lb. ;  for  less  than  100  lbs.  add  25  cts.  cartage  \  t 
sent  by  freight.  Send  5  cents  for  pamphlet  on  Kape 


Seed  Dep.  Amer'n  Sheep  Breeder,  124  Michigan  St.  Chicago. 


PLANTS 


Tomato, 
Cabbage, 
Celery, 

Peppers,  etc. 

Cheap  in  large  lots. 

S.  LINTHICUM,  Wood  wards  ville,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 


100 


POTTED  PARKER  EARLE  JR.,  for  $1 

T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES0.',.*,!! 

Also  ;Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights, Box  B,ErieCo.,0 


Good  Fruit 


ilways  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
•rices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
md  substantial  packages.  We  have  every- 
hing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 


Berry 

Rn  cl/pf  C. 


Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 

save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 

new  price  list.  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 


Business  Trees  tit  Best  Trees 

ROGERS  TREES  are  BUSINESS  TREES.  Remember  the  name  and  the 
place  to  buy.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansvllle,  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Potato  Notes.— The  cool,  moist  weather  has 
pushed  the  early  potatoes  along  lively.  While 
sweet  corn  has  been  standing  still,  the  potatoes 
have  averaged  nearly  an  inch  of  growth  in  24 
hours.  One  sprout  in  the  house,  grown  in  a  box 
with  tomato  plants,  actually  grew  2)4  inches  in 
height  in  24  hours!  In  one  field  of  nearly  four 
acres,  there  are  not  50  missing  places.  As  we  have 
planted  this  year,  this  represents  about  15  bar¬ 
rels.  That  means  pretty  careful  cutting.  They 
were  all  planted  with  the  Robbins  planter.  It  is 
the  man  behind  the  planter  who  does  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  planted  eight  different  varie¬ 
ties  this  year,  and  of  all,  the  Rural  Blush  cuts  up 
best  for  the  planter.  A  barrel  of  the  Blush  will 
go  25  per  cent  farther  than  a  barrel  of  any  of  the 
Carman  potatoes.  These  varieties  are  hard  to 
use  in  the  planter  without  waste,  though  they  cut 
well  for  h,nd  dropping.  We  have  not  yet  found 
a  dozen  hard-shelled  bugs.  Uncle  Ed  had  his 
first  experience  with  the  weeder  last  week.  He 
held  down  pretty  hard  at  first,  until  he  thought 
he  had  killed  half  the  plants.  Then  he  gave  it  a 
mighty  light  touch.  Three  days  after,  when  the 
results  were  evident,  he  wished  he  had  put  it 
down  as  hard  as  he  could. 

Side  Crops. — We  had  our  first  dish  of  turnip 
greens  May  20.  I  think  boiled  turnip  tops  are  as 
good  as  spinach.  These  turnips  were  grown  in 
part  of  the  chicken  yard.  We  fenced  it  off,  took 
out  the  old  hens,  and  used  the  vacant  part  for 
the  little  birds  when  they  leave  the  brooders.  We 
keep  their  wings  well  clipped.  The  turnips  will 
make  a  good  crop  with  plenty  to  eat  and  a  few 
to  sell.  Rape  and  sorghum  are  two  crops  that 
will  go  in  later  for  stock  food.  Last  year,  the 
sorghum  or  Amber  cane  gave  two  good  cuttings. 
On  strong  land,  or  where  manure  is  used  heavily, 

I  think  our  best  field  corn  will  give  a  heavier 
yield.  On  dry,  thin  land,  however,  I  will  back 
the  sorghum  every  time.  It  will  make  more  feed, 
especially  in  a  drought,  and  the  stock  will  eat 
more  of  the  whole  stalk.  Rape  is  a  wonderful 
Summer  and  Fall, crop  for  hog  or  sheep  pasture. 
It  must  have  good  soil,  though,  for  it  is  a  greedy 
feeder.  Horses  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Beautiful  Clover.— The  Crimson  clover  was  at 
its  best  during  the  last  week  of  May.  It  did  my 
eyes  good  to  see  the  streaks  of  scarlet  through 
the  farm  Dozens  of  people  waded  into  the  clover, 
and  carried  off  great  bundles  of  the  flowers.  The 
crop  is  not  as  good  as  last  year’s.  It  was  killed 
out  in  spots,  and  for  some  reason,  it  has  headed 
out  earlier  and  shorter  than  usual.  I  do  not 
understand  this,  for  this  season  has  been  cooler 
than  usual.  We  are  short  of  hay  this  year,  and 
shall  clip  off  two  fields,  and  use  the  clover  for 
horse  feed.  Tne  stubble  is  plowed  in  for  late 
potatoes  and  late  cabbage. 

Tlie  Hen  Business.— We  have  nearly  300  little 
chickens.  The  incubators  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  this  year,  for  some  reason.  The  old 
hen  is  far  ahead.  We  had  two  hens  sitting  on  26 
eggs,  that  hatched  out  25  chicks,  and  broke  one 
egg!  One  would  pass  for  a  Leghorn,  but  really 
she  has  a  strain  of  some  other  blood— probably 
Plymouth  Rock.  We  are  told  how  these  in¬ 
herited  tendencies  from  our  ancestors  push  us 
on  to  do  certain  things.  That  P.  R.  blood  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  this  hen  a  pretty  hard  push.  She 
broke  one  egg  and  hatched  all  the  rest.  Now  if 
her  Leghorn  blood  will  push  her  along  to  lay  100 
eggs  in  the  next  six  months,  we  will  call  it  square ! 
The  Hope  Farm  hens  may  beat  the  incubator, 
but  when  it  comes  to  nursing,  the  brooder  badly 
beat3  the  hens.  Mrs.  Biddy  gets  greedy  for  bugs 
or  gossip  or  adventure,  and  the  little  chicks 
can’t  keep  up  with  her.  The  brooder  has  wooden 
brains,  passions  and  desires— which  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  chicks,  so  long  as  you  keep  the 
lamps  trimmed  and  burning.  By  the  way,  we 
haven’t  heard  a  word  from  New  Jersey  hen  men 
about  that  proposed  egg  contest?  What’s  the 
trouble  with  Jersey  hens  ? 

Harness  is  Higher.— Horses  have  gone  up  in 
price,  and  harness  seems  to  have  mounted  with 
them.  I  find  this  in  trying  to  make  a  bargain 
for  a  new  farm  harness.  There  is  an  increase  of 
about  25  per  cent  over  two  years  ago.  Various 
reasons  are  given  for  it. 

One  man  says  leather  is  higher  “for  natural 
causes  ”  I  don’t  believe  the  farmers  who  sell 
hides  get  much  more  than  formerly ! 

Another  dealer  tellB  me  that  a  trust  has  secured 
control  of  the  harness  business,  and  by  controll¬ 
ing  the  output,  is  able  to  put  up  the  price. 

Still  another  claims  that,  two  years  ago,  times 
were  so  hard  that  few  people  bought  harness. 
They  patched  up  with  strings  as  best  they  could. 
The  result  was  that  dealers  had  harness  enough 
to  hitch  on  to  the  Cuban  question,  left  on  hand. 
They  sold  it  low  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Now, 
this  man  says,  prosperity  has  come,  and  farmers 
are  buying  harness  so  fast  that  the  dealers  can’t 
keep  up  with  the  demand.  Two  years  ago,  a 
horse  was  worth  $75,  and  the  old  harness  was 
good  enough  for  him.  Now  that  same  horse  is 
worth  $150,  and  he  needs  new  clothes! 

“  You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice.”  You  don’t  take  the  harness  this  year 
till  you  pays  your  money — that’s  sure.  What 
Strikes  me  is  this:  Horse,  harness,  seed  and 
plow  all  cost  us  more  this  year.  Where  do  we 
come  in  ?  If  the  crop  brings  more  than  usual,  it 
will  be  all  right,  for  it  cost  more.  If  it  bring 
leas— where  does  the  farmer  come  in  ? 

Thorougli  Work.— During  the  busy  planting 
season,  one  is  often  tempted  to  plant  where  the 
soil  is  only  half  prepared.  We  had  a  case  of  this 
sort  last  week.  There  was  one  field  in  which  the 
grass  had  made  a  bad  start.  Right  after  plow¬ 
ing,  there  came  a  soaking  shower,  and  before  the 


land  could  be  harrowed  and  planted,  it  was  green 
with  sprouting  grass.  We  went  in  with  the 
Cutaway,  and  tore  it  up,  but  still  the  grass 
showed.  Big  clouds  were  in  the  sky,  and  the 
local  prophet  looked  wise  and  talked  of  “heavy 
floods  ”  of  rain.  We  could  take  the  planter  and 
get  these  potatoes  safely  in  before  night.  The 
seed  was  all  cut.  If  we  didn’t  it  might  be  a  week 
before  the  ground  would  be  fit  to  work.  What 
about  it  ?  We  held  a  council  of  war,  and  decided 
to  fit  that  ground  properly  before  planting,  if  it 
took  until  frost  to  do  it.  We  hitched  on  to  the 
Cutaway  again,  and  worked  that  field  until  there 
was  not  a  green  blade  to  be  seen.  Then  we 
smoothed  it  down  -with  the  Acme,  and  left  the 
field  like  a  big  box  of  meal.  The  clouds  drove 
away  to  the  north,  and  the  rain  never  came. 
These  potatoes  went  into  the  ground  just  exactly 
right.  It  pays  to  fit  the  land  properly,  even 
though  it  does  mean  extra  time  and  work.  The 
best  time  to  cultivate  a  crop  is  before  it  goes  into 
the  soil. 

Bug  Poisons.  —  Paris-green  costs  too  much 
money.  We  need  a  cheaper  poison.  I  hope  this 
has  come  in  Paragrene,  a  substance  which  is 
bulkier  than  Paris-green,  but  which  contains 
just  as  much  arsenic.  The  manufacturer  tells 
me  that  it  also  contains  lime  and  sulphate  of 
copper  which,  we  all  know,  are  the  “  cure-all  ” 
in  Bordeaux  Mixture.  I  have  tried  Paragrene  in 
a  small  way,  though  the  bugs  have  not  yet  come 
upon  us.  It  does  not  injure  the  plants  like  Laurel 
Green,  and  will,  I  think,  prove  effective.  Readers 
in  the  South  who  have  tried  it  say  that  it  is  fully 
as  useful  as  Paris-green.  It  costs  but  a  little 
more  than  half  as  much.  It  is  surely  worth  try¬ 
ing.  n.  w.  c. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Graphs  in  Texas.— Bulletin  48  of  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station  (College  Station)  gives  the 
results  of  extensive  grape  tests,  205  varieties  and 
species  being  planted  for  experiment.  It  is  noted 
that  no  variety  with  any  great  amount  of  La- 
brusca  blood  has  endured  the  climate  success¬ 
fully,  and  nearly  all  Vinifera  varieties  are  dead 
or  nearly  so,  after  five  years’  test.  Varieties  pos¬ 
sessing  Lincecumii  and  Bourquiniana  blood  stood 
the  climate  well.  The  most  satisfactory  table 
grapes  at  the  Station,  were  Brilliant,  Bailey, 
Delaware,  Dracut,  Duchess,  Golden  Gem,  Gold 
Coin,  Green  Mountain,  and  Herbert. 

Nursery  Pests  and  Nursert  Inspection.— Bul¬ 
letin  80  of  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station 
(Lexington)  describes  the  various  pests  affecting 
Kentucky  nurseries,  wi’.h  the  means  of  combat¬ 
ing  them,  also  gives  the  State  law  concerning 
nursery  inspection,  which  resembles  the  Mary¬ 
land  law  in  its  provisions.  Among  forms  of  treat¬ 
ment  advised  for  Woolly  aphis,  is  the  gasoline- 
blast  lamp,  such  as  is  used  by  mechanics  for 
burning  off  old  paint.  These  lamps  are  provided 
with  an  air  pump,  which  gives  a  large  jet  of  in¬ 
tensely  hot  flame  that  can  be  passed  quickly  over 
infested  trees,  killing  insects  on  the  bark  with¬ 
out  penetrating  it. 

Skim-Milk  as  a  Food  for  Young  Growing 
Chickens,  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  76  from  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station  (LaFayette).  Why 
young?  Who  ever  heard  of  old  growing  chickens? 
Teachers  should  be  more  careful.  This  is  a  dupli¬ 
cation  of  experiments  previously  reported,  and 
was  intended  to  support  the  previous  results. 
The  chicks  were  10  Houdans  and  10  P.  Rocks, 
previously  subject  to  the  same  treatment.  Each 
of  the  two  lots  was  made  up  of  the  two  breeds. 
The  chicks  varied  in  size,  but  were  so  divided 
that  the  weight  of  the  two  lots  was  the  same  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  Both  lots  were 
weighed  each  week,  and  results  are  tabulated. 
A  curious  thing  is  that  the  lot  fed  milk  consumed 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  other  food  than  the 
other  lot,  indicating  that  milk  is  of  more  value 
in  feeding  young  poultry  than  is  represented  by 
its  mere  food  value.  The  average  gain  per  chick 
of  those  fed  milk  was  approximately  double  that 
of  the  other  lot.  The  chickens  were  healthier. 
The  cost  per  pound  of  gain  was  less.  Milk  seemed 
less  valuable  for  older  chicks  and  in  cooler 
weather,  in  the  first  experiment,  but  not  in  the 
second. 

Spraying  Apple  Trees  with  Special  Reference 
to  Apple-Scab  Fungus  is  the  elaborate  title  of 
Bulletin  No.  54  from  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Urbana).  “The  two  enemies  most  menac¬ 
ing  to  the  apple-growing  industry  of  Illinois  are 
the  Apple-scab  fungus  and  the  Codling  moth. 
They,  In  turn,  find  their  most  deadly  foes  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green.”  Illinois  is  said 
to  have  a  larger  apple  acreage  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  At  a  moderate  estimate, 
10,000,000  barrels  of  apples  should  be  produced 
annually,  while  the  fact  is  that  less  than  1,000,000 
barrels  of  first  and  second  quality  fruit  matured. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  apple  growers  take 
any  precaution  against  scab  or  Codling  moth. 
Last  year,  the  productive  orchards  were  the 
sprayed  ones.  Specific  directions  for  the  work 
are  given.  Early  spraying  with  copper  sulphate 
on  dormant  wood  is  not  always  advisable.  The 
first  application  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris- 
green  combined  made  just  before  the  flower  buds 
open  is,  with  respect  to  the  Apple-scab  fungus, 
the  most  important  spray  of  the  season.  The 
second  application,  just  after  the  blooms  fall,  is 
most  important  for  the  Codling  moth,  as  well  as 
being  of  great  value  for  the  fungus.  A  third  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  in  8  or  10  days  after  the 
blooms  have  fallen.  Numerous  formulas  are 
given.  Copious  illustrations  show  a  complete  as¬ 
sortment  of  spraying  apparatus  and  fixtures,  as 
well  as  showing  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees 


and  fruits.  The  bulletin  is  a  valuable  compen¬ 
dium  on  spraying. 

Lettuce  Rot  and  Potato  Scab.— Bulletin  81  of 
the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  (Lexington) 
details  experiments  in  the  prevention  of  Lettuce 
rot  and  Potato  scab.  It  is  noted  that  rot  on  let¬ 
tuce  under  glass  usually  appears  where  the 
house  is  kept  very  damp,  and  the  plants  are  fre¬ 
quently  watered  overhead.  As  a  means  of  preven¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  subirrigation  is  advised,  tile  being 
laid  in  each  bench.  To  avoid  the  rot  which  starts 
at  the  tips  of  leaves,  a  mulch  of  fine  excelsior  is 
advised,  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  resting  on 
the  bench.  We  doubi,  however,  whether  mar¬ 
ket  growers  would  look  favorably  upon  this 
mulch.  Their  preference  is  for  well-stirred  sur¬ 
face  soil.  All  the  large  growers  we  know  de¬ 
clare  that  they  have  little,  if  any  rot,  whether  the 
plants  are  grown  in  benches  or  solid  beds,  and 
their  explanation  of  this  immunity  is  the  thoi- 
ough  ventilation  given,  and  the  care  taken  in 
watering.  The  earth  is  well  soaked  when  the 
plants  are  set  out,  and  few  waterings  given 
afterwards,  before  the  crop  is  off. 

Experiments  were  made  in  treating  potatoes 
with  formalin,  as  a  preventive  of  scab.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  not  satisfactory,  corrosive  sublimate 
being  of  far  greater  benefit. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  every w'here  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 

GREASE. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  B3T  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DBALERS  GENERALLY. 


North  Carolina  Farming  —Many  explanations 
are  given  for  the  low  p-ice  of  hay.  It  is  said 
that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
Winter,  farmers  have  hauled  corn  stalks  and  oat 
straw  to  town,  and  sold  them  to  stable  keepers. 
They  have  been  used  for  feeding  young  or  idle 
horses,  and  the  use  of  these  cheap  substitutes 
has  diminished  the  demand  for  first-class  hay. 
There  used  to  be  a  large  sale  for  hay  in  the  South, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  Gulf  States  Alfalfa 
and  cow-pea  vines  are  now  taking  the  place  of 
the  northern  article.  In  Bulletin  162,  just  issued 
from  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
(Raleigh),  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  gives  some  excel¬ 
lent  hints  on  improved  farming  in  that  State.  He 
tells  of  one  man  who  has  the  largest  peach  or¬ 
chard  in  the  State.  This  man  had  to  keep  a  large 
force  of  mules  at  work,  and  had  been  buying  hay 
for  them.  He  did  not  suppose  that  any  feed 
would  grow  on  the  sandy  soil  of  his  orchards. 
Last  year  he  tried  cow  peas,  and  cut  and  cured 
them,  putting  them  half  dry  in  a  barn.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  he  is  now  independent  of  the  northern 
hay,  as  he  can  make  a  ton  of  cow-pea  hay  to  the 
acre  on  the  mo3t  barren  southern  sand.  This  is 
only  one  illustration  of  the  way  farming  is  chang¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country.  The  use  of  cheap 
substitutes  by  farmers  spreads  to  people  who 
formerly  bought  their  hay,  the  result  being  that 
the  hay  market  is  injured,  and  that  hay  is  re¬ 
duced  in  price. 

Preserving  Egos.— The  Canadian  Experiment 
Farm,  at  Ottawa,  is  Interested  in  poultry  exper¬ 
iments.  Among  other  things,  Prof.  Shutt,  the 
chemist,  has  been  testing  preservatives  for  eggs. 
Lime  water  and  “  water  glass  ”  were  used.  The 
lime  water  was  made  by  putting  two  or  three 
pounds  of  fresh  lime  in  five  gallons  of  water,  and 
stirring  it  well  at  Intervals.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  clear  fluid  left  is  poured  over 
the  eggs,  which  are  placed  in  a  crock  or  air¬ 
tight  barrel.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
add  a  pound  or  so  of  Balt  to  the  lime  water,  but 
this  did  not  seem  advisable  in  this  experiment. 
What  is  known  as  “  water  glass  ”  is  silicate  of 
soda.  It  is  a  fluid  costing  60  cents  per  gallon.  It 
is  very  caustic,  and  more  disagreeable  to  use 
than  lime  water.  Perfectly  fresh  eggs  should  be 
used,  and  the  fluid  used  in  preserving  should 
fully  cover  the  eggs.  A  10  per-cent  solution  of 
the  “  water  glass”  was  used.  Both  fluids  gave 
good  satisfaction  and  thoroughly  preserved  the 
eggs.  There  was  a  shrinkage  of  the  large  air 
space  in  all  cases,  and  in  some  instances,  the 
yolk  stuck  to  the  shell.  The  whites  of  the  pre¬ 
served  eggs  turned  a  faint  yellow,  which  tint  be¬ 
came  deeper  on  boiling.  No  offensive  odor  was 
perceived  when  the  eggs  were  broken,  but  when 
cooked,  a  faint  musty  or  stale  odor  developed. 
Probably  no  preservative  will  prevent  the  loss 
of  flavor  possessed  by  the  fresh  egg.  As  between 
the  lime  water  and  the  “  water  glass  ”  there  was 
little  to  choose,  except  that  the  lime  is  cheaper 
and  easier  to  handle. 


r “A  MOLE 

on  the  Heck , 
Money 

by  the  Peck.” 

but  there  is  no  money  in  hav- 
ing  a  mole  in  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.  Don’t  have! 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  [ 

“OUT-O-SIGHT” 

Mote  Trap • 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch.^,,. 

Sample  trap  85c.  by  maU 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  rieek  St.,  Abingdon,  Ill. , 


Lane’s  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adjusted  any  height.  Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 
r\  /V.  market.  Thousands  in 

J— - '  -  -  i  — A^use.  If  your  local  deal- 

1  *  "v  ’  "  ™  er  doesn’t  keep  them 

will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 

Prospect  and  1st  Sts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America,  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

8END  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


NOTICE. 


Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
our  wheels,  the  price  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  June  1,  when  Price  List 
No.  14  will  be  issued.  Quotations 
are  for  immediate  acceptance  only. 

WILMINGTON, 


Wilmington  Wheel  Company, 


DELAWARE. 


$48.50  FOR  THIS  $80.00 

I  TOP  BUGGY.  Wheel*  and  Oeur 

made  of  second  growth  air  .seasoned 
lilokory,  tough  as  whale-bone, 
k  double  reach,  iron  full  length,  lm- 
ip roved  5th  wheel,  with  King  Bolt 
yin  rear  of  axle,  will  never  break. 
Spring*,  highest  grade  oil  temper- 
- ed  steel.  Forcing:*  all  made  of 
Norway  iron.  Trimming*  all  wool  16  oz.  imported  English 
broadcloth,  finest  produced  Spring*  in  back  and  seat  cushion. 
Heat  ends  padded.  Pulnted  under  the  100  day  system.  All  parts 
first  dipped  in  hot  oil  and  allowed  to  stand  until  perfectly  dry,  giv¬ 
ing  foundation  for  paint.  Jle*t  Oil,  Lend  A  Varnish  used. 
Nfl  NDNFY  VVe  will  *htp  this  elegant 'lop  Buggy  or 
fl  V  11  U  11 1  I  any  Phaeton,  Surrey,  Trap,  Wagons,  Carts,  or 
Harness  shown  in  our  164-page  catalogue  Miibjcet  to  exninlnn- 
tlon,  if  not  found  satisfactory,  return  It  nt  our  expense. 
PA|)  r  I  wr  VC  ADC  We  Will  give  with  each  one  of  our 
iUr  N  w  u  f  EM  ft  Q  Special  $48.50  Buggle*  a  5 
years  binding  guarantee.  We  have  no  agent*,  we  deal  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis,  have  no  losses,  therefore,  in  buying  of  us  you  do 
not  pay  any  agent's  profit,  or  any  one  elsys  bad  bills,  because  we 
never  have  any.  Send  for  our  FKEF.  104-pnge  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.16  B-D,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago. 


%  inch  diameter.  Comes  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4c. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Hardware,  Plumbing, 
Roofing,  Wire,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
4‘OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS.” 

Chicago  House,Wrecking  Co.Wi  Chicago.8^ 


Wherever  theijpain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 


Altcock's  PIASTERS 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED . 

If  you  buy  an  article  of  the  proper  quality  you  immediately  cut  off  the 
expense  of  repair.  To  save  repair  saves  money.  To  save  money  earns 
money.  Y'ou  stop  all  expense  of  repair  when  you  buy  a  set  of 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS . 

They  neither  break  down,  wnrp,  rot.  set  loose  or  shed  the  tire  and 
last  indefinitely.  Made  to  fit  any  skein,  any  height,  any  width  of  tire. 
Send  for  free  iliust’d  eatalogueof  these  and  our  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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All  communications  intended  for  E.  S.  Carman 
should,  until  next  October,  be  addressed  to  River 
Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

We  will  send  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  to  any  address  for  50  cents. 
You  have  a  neighbor  who  needs  the  paper.  This  is 
the  time  to  get  him  started.  Send  his  subscription 
this  month.  For  your  trouble,  we  will  send  you  that 
great  historical  romance,  Quo  Vadis,  in  paper  cover. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  by  Mr.  C  Wood 
Davis,  on  our  first  page.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  constantly 
printing  a  class  of  articles  that  wou]d  add  interest 
and  strength  to  the  best  of  the  great  magazines.  We 
have  others  coming  that  will  strike  at  living  questions 
with  great  power.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  be  fed  on  trash.  Good,  sound  mental  grain  of 
the  highest  quality  is  none  too  good  for  him. 

Is  the  “ hired  girl”  a  boarder  ?  If  the  law  decides 
that  she  is,  a  New  York  man  will  be  prosecuted  for 
using  oleo  in  his  family.  The  law  permits  a  man  to 
feed  his  own  family  on  oleo,  but  doesn’t  allow  him  to 
give  it  to  his  boarders  ;  consequently,  the  prosecution 
of  the  case  in  point  depends  on  the  legal  and  domestic 
status  of  the  family  servant.  Are  the  authorities  as 
rigid  in  enforcing  oleo  laws  in  the  case  of  big  offenders? 

Twenty  years  ago,  milkmen  were  greatly  bothered 
by  customers  who  demanded  the  milk  from  one  cow 
regularly.  They  thought  this  insured  a  more  uniform 
sample  of  milk.  That  idea  is  now  pretty  well  ex¬ 
ploded.  Herd  milk,  or  the  milk  of  all  the  cows  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  is  safer  and  more  uniform  in  the  long 
run  than  the  milk  of  any  single  cow.  How  the  retail 
milk  trade  has  been  upset  and  turned  over  during  the 
past  10  years!  No  other  food  has  been  so  guarded 
and  investigated.  We  want  the  same  guard  and 
scrutiny  over  other  prepared  foods.  That  is  the  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  frauds  and  poisons  that  fill  the  market. 

Thebe  has  recently  been  held  in  Cincinnati  a 
National  Conference  of  Caarities  and  Correction.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory 
made  an  address  on  The  Relation  of  the  Cigarette  to 
Crime.  He  says  he  is  sure  that  cigarettes  are  destroy¬ 
ing  and  making  criminals  of  more  boys  than  the 
saloons.  In  his  reformatory  now  there  are  278  boys. 
Of  63,  averaging  12  years  of  age,  58  were  cigarette 
smokers.  Of  133,  averaging  14  years  of  age,  125  were 
cigarette  smokers.  Of  82,  averaging  15  years  of  age, 
73  were  cigarette  smokers.  At  least  92  per  cent  were 
cigarette  fiends  at  the  time  of  committing  crimes  for 
which  they  were  committed  to  the  reformatory.  A 
general  discussion  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  similar 
condition  was  the  experience  of  others  connected  with 
reformatories  for  boys.  These  facts  demand  serious 
consideration  by  parents  and  guardians,  and  by  boys 
themselves. 

•  • 

We  were  told  the  other  day  of  a  man  who  had  made 
a  specialty  of  bean  raising  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  had  been  very  successful.  He  has  always  made  it 
a  point,  in  years  when  beans  are  high  and  the  demand 
for  seed  is  good,  to  curtail  his  own  planting,  and  sell 
most  of  his  seed.  In  years  when  prices  are  low,  he 
plants  largely,  while  many  of  his  neighbors  do  the 
opposite.  By  pursuing  this  plan  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  he  has  usually  had  large  quantities  of  beans  to 
sell  when  they  are  high,  and  fewer  when  they  are 
low.  The  present  position  in  the  horse  market  is  an 
example  of  the  ruling  tendency  in  human  nature — the 


direct  opposite  of  this  man’s  course.  The  tame  is  true 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  Hops  are  another  example. 
Many  predict  that  potato  prices  will  be  ruinously  low 
this  year  ;  good  seed  was  very  scarce  and  high,  and  a 
large  area  was  planted.  The  tendency  of  the  average 
man  seems  to  be  to  rush  into  growing  a  crop  when 
the  price  is  high  ;  but  there  are  so  many  average  men 
that  the  business  is  overdone,  and  when  his  crop  is 
ready  for  market,  prices  fall.  The  thinking,  calculating 
man  adopts  the  opposite  course,  and  has  goods  to  sell 
on  an  advanced  market.  Which  is  more  profitable? 

We  have  received  a  circular  which  states  that  Dela¬ 
ware  has  “  just  adopted  the  most  favorable  of  exist¬ 
ing  general  corporation  laws — one  marking  a  forward 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  corporation”.  This  means, 
we  suppose,  that  Delaware  will  attempt  to  capture 
some  of  the  business  that  now  goes  to  New  Jersey. 
That  State  sold  out  to  the  railroads  and  corporations 
years  ago.  They  pay  the  State’s  expenses,  and  in  re¬ 
turn,  appear  to  hold  a  mortgage  on  every  legislature. 
One  would  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
average  tax  payer  to  be  relieved  of  a  State  tax,  yet 
the  local  and  county  taxes  are  usually  piled  up  so  that 
the  Jerseyman  has  more  than  he  wants  to  pay.  It  is 
a  shameful  thing  for  a  State  to  sell  its  self-respect  in 
this  way.  That  is  just  what  it  amounts  to  when  the 
State  runs  out  and  asks  the  corporations  and  trusts 
to  use  its  State  house  for  an  office  ! 

• 

Southern  men  who  were  brought  up  with  the 
negro,  mostly  defend  the  lynchings  which  have  re¬ 
cently  horrified  the  country.  It  is  true  that  people  in 
most  northern  communities  do  not  understand  what 
it  means  for  a  white  farmer  of  small  means  to  live  in 
a  community  where  the  negroes  outnumber  the 
whites.  The  haunting  terror  of  women  left  alone  at 
home  in  such  places  is  awful  to  think  of.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  lynching,  burning  and  tor¬ 
turing  have  not  put  down  the  evil.  In  fact,  we  are 
told  that  these  crimes  are  sometimes  committed  out 
of  revenge.  They  have  not  made  country  life  safer 
or  more  desirable.  If  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
be  kept  up,  and  the  situation  do  not  improve,  we  do 
not  see  but  that  southern  farming  must  be  socially 
changed.  The  country  will  be  given  up  to  the  ne¬ 
groes — the  white  men  and  their  families  keeping  close 
to  the  towns  for  protection.  In  some  sections  of  the 
South,  something  of  this  plan  is  already  followed. 
Thoughtful  southern  men  must  regret  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  it  ? 

One  of  the  Chicago  witnesses  before  the  Senatorial 
Committee  now  investigating  food  adulterations  de¬ 
clared  that  many  wealthy  persons  buy  oleo  because 
they  like  it  better  than  real  butter.  He  said  that  they 
would  buy  it  furtively,  and  then  smuggle  the  stuff 
home,  to  offer  it  on  their  luxurious  tables  in  the  guise 
of  genuine  butter,  for  which  they  have  lost  the  taste. 
The  idea  of  a  Chicago  millionaire  slinking  home 
through  the  back  streets  with  a  pound  of  oleo  con¬ 
cealed  under  his  costly  overcoat,  is  a  very  impressive 
one,  and  no  one  will  object  to  it,  so  long  as  the  hum¬ 
bler  workingman  may  satisfy  his  unsophisticated 
taste  for  real  butter.  Let  the  millionaires  have  the 
oleo,  if  they  have  acquired  the  taste ;  we  wouldn’t 
think  of  interfering  with  it,  any  more  than  with  the 
Piute’s  taste  for  baked  grasshoppers,  or  the  Thlinkii’s 
affection  for  a  riotous  potlatch  on  decayed  salmon 
heads.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  commodities  be  prop¬ 
erly  branded  when  offered  for  sale,  or  otherwise  con¬ 
trolled  and  restricted,  so  that  the  buyer  who  has  not 
attained  a  luxurious  taste  for  oleo  may  buy  butter, 
knowing  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  cow,  and  not 
the  refuse  of  her  beef  brother,  the  steer. 

• 

•  • 

Gov.  Roosevelt  has  just  shown  the  country  that 
the  governor  of  a  great  State  need  not  be  a  mere  ex¬ 
ecutive.  The  bill  which  taxes  public  franchises  passed 
the  New  York  Assembly,  but  at  a  hearing  given  those 
who  opposed  it,  Gov.  Roosevelt  became  convinced  that 
several  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  it.  The  chief 
change  was  as  to  who  should  assess  the  value  of  these 
franchises.  The  original  bill  placed  this  assessment 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  fairer  to  all  that  this  should  be  done  by  a 
State  Board,  and  one  or  two  other  minor  changes  were 
suggested.  The  Governor  said  in  effect:  “If  the 
legislature  will  agree  to  make  these  changes  and  then 
go  home,  I  will  call  it  together  ;  if  not,  I  will  sign  the 
bill  as  it  is  !  ”  There  was  a  struggle,  but  the  Governor 
held  the  whip  end,  and  the  legislature  did  as  he  sug¬ 
gested,  and  went  home.  This  shows  what  a  governor 
can  do  if  he  gets  public  opinion  back  of  him.  The 
people  felt  that  Gov.  Roosevelt  believed  in  the  honesty 
and  wisdom  of  this  franchise  tax.  Believing  that, 
they  were  ready  to  back  him  up  in  his  ideas  about  de¬ 


tails.  It  is  a  victory  for  the  Governor — well  earned. 
But  we  would  like  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Hamilton  Busbey  still  holds  his  office.  Why  does  the 
Governor  dodge  a  fly  while  he  shows  that  he  can  whip 
a  lion  ? 

New  York  has  been  excited  lately  by  a  case  of  kid¬ 
napping,  which  is  still  a  mystery,  at  time  of  writing. 
A  family  in  comfortable  circumstances  advertised  fer 
a  nurse,  and  received  a  response  from  a  young  woman 
whose  appearance  was  so  respectable  that  she  was 
promptly  engaged,  though  unable  to  give  any  refer¬ 
ences.  Two  or  three  days  later  the  new  nurse  took 
the  20  months-old  baby  Marion  out  for  an  airing  in 
Central  Park.  Several  hours  afterwards,  the  baby’s 
parents  received  a  note,  stating  that  the  child  was 
held  for  ransom,  and  would  be  killed  if  the  money 
were  not  forthcoming.  The  deserted  baby-carriage 
was  found  in  the  Park,  but  nurse  and  baby  have 
utterly  disappeared.  The  point  most  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  us  is  the  danger  a  mother  faces,  when 
she  hands  her  children  over  to  a  stranger  in  this  way. 
Child  stealing  is  now  a  rare  crime,  but  many  a  care¬ 
less  or  vicious  nurse  gives  the  child  a  permanent  in¬ 
jury  to  health  or  morals,  and  changes  the  course  of 
his  whole  future  life.  Better  the  open  fields  or  shady 
orchards  of  a  quiet  farm,  where  even  the  loneliness  is 
an  added  safeguard.  As  for  the  vile  creatures  who 
have,  in  the  case  described,  put  a  price  upon  the  blood 
of  a  helpless  baby,  no  punishment  upon  our  statutes 
can  be  too  severe.  In  the  last  case  of  this  sort  in 
New  York  State,  the  two  conspirators,  who  retained 
possession  of  the  child  for  a  few  hours  only,  each  re¬ 
ceived  a  sentence  of  15  years  in  State  prison. 


BREVITIES. 

What  shall  we  do  for  Dewey 
When  he  comes  home  again  ? 

Knock  off  and  play — the  livelong  day, 

And  fill  up  on  champagne  ? 

What  shall  we  do  for  Djwey  ? 

Pass  ’round  the  hat  you  say  ? 

What  ?  Frame  with  gold  the  tale  he  told 
Off  in  Manila  bay  ? 

What  shall  we  do  for  Dewey  ? 

Just  open  your  lungs  with  zest. 

Let  out  one  cheer  when  his  ship  comes  near, 

With  flag  in  the  sky  and  tear  in  the  eye; 

With  throb  in  the  heart— he’s  done  his  part. 

So  welcome  him  home  across  the  foam— 

Tnen  give  him  a  good  long  rest! 

A  self  fertilizing  crop— laziness. 

“  Soft  soap  ”  never  made  a  clean  man. 

A  tremendous  apple  crop  is  promised  in  Kansas. 

When  is  a  cold  spring  most  appreciated  ?  On  a  hot  Summer  day. 

Unlike  some  workmen,  a  clock  is  on  strike  when  it  doesn’t 
strike. 

“  A  stitch  In  time  saves  nine  !  ”  That  adage  was  never  truer 
than  in  the  killing  of  weeds. 

It  is  customary  to  wear  “  weeds  ”  for  the  dead.  The  country 
graveyard  generally  overdoes  the  business. 

The  man  who  sows  clover  seed  hides  his  brains  in  the  sand, 
and  they  shall  return  unto  him  with  interest 

The  scientists  generally  agree  that  formalin  is  better  than 
corrosive  sublimate  for  preventing  potato  scab. 

A  man  never  knows  what  he  can  do  until  he  tries,  and  he  then 
devotes  much  of  his  leisure  to  wishing  he  hadn’t  done  it. 

One  event  at  an  Australian  poultry  show  was  “  a  15-minute 
crowing  contest,  for  which  five  roosters  were  entered.” 

If  clothes  don’t  make  the  man,  there  would  be  precious  little 
of  some  men  when  separated  from  their  gaudy  raiment. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  found  samples  of  cheap 
wheat  bran  which  were  adulterated  with  ground  corn  cobs. 

Last  year  this  country  exported  only  $27,961  worth  of  mutton 
against  $448,370  worth  of  eggs.  What  ails  American  mutton  ? 

The  main  difference  between  cow  peas  and  rape  for  green 
manure  is  that  the  cow  pea  always  draws  interest  on  its  first 
investment. 

The  crop  of  war  heroes  seems  to  be  growing.  How  about  the 
heroes  who  staid  at  home  and  toiled  and  suffered,  but  of  whom 
the  world  never  hears  ? 

We  never  met  any  one  yet  who  could  be  a  man  and  an  angel  at 
the  same  time.  Still  it  would  hardly  do  to  say  that  manliness  is 
discredited  among  the  angels 

We  observe  that  most  of  the  smaller  towns  are  supplied  with 
ice  cream  from  city  factories.  Name  a  good  reason  why  a  dairy¬ 
man  should  not  get  part  of  this  trade. 

Seedsmen  say  that,  never  before,  have  they  sold  so  many  seed 
potatoes  as  during  this  past  season.  The  higher  the  price,  the 
more  anxious  people  seem  to  be  to  buy.  Strange,  isn’t  it  ? 

The  highway  commissioners  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  have 
ordered  the  destruction  of  Wild  cherry  trees  along  the  road.  These 
trees  are  nests  for  insects,  and  are  poisonous  for  live  stock ! 

A  broom  that  formerly  cost  us  25  cents  now  costs  35.  Still 
we  ar ;  told  that  combinations  render  possible  great  savings. 
Evidently  the  purchasers  don’t  profit  much  by  these  savings. 

No  doubt  about  it— lots  of  western  stockmen  are  going  to 
breeding  horses  again.  Now  the  thing  to  find  cut  is  what 
stock  are  they  giving  up.  That  will  be  the  stock  to  sell  five  years 
hence. 

Burglar  insurance  is  the  latest.  Certain  companies  will  in¬ 
sure  your  goods  against  robbers!  This  beats  a  burglar  alarm  or 
a  bu'ldog.  Many  farms  lose  quantities  of  nitrogen  because  the 
soil  lies  bare  during  the  Fall  rains  C.  Clover  &  Co.  will  insure 
against  this  loss. 
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TIMELY  THEMES  FOR  THOUGHT. 

NOTES  FBOM  ALL  OYER. 

Southern  Negroes  on  Long  Island.— The  daily 
papers  last  week  contained  a  long  account  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  negro  colony  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  It 
was  said  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  bring 
1,500  negroes  from  the  South,  and  locate  them  at  a 
point  on  the  Peconie  River.  It  was  said  that  many  of 
the  better  class  of  southern  negroes  have  been  so 
frightened  at  the  recent  lynchings  in  the  South,  that 
they  are  anxious  to  get  out  of  that  country  and  locate 
in  the  North.  Correspondence  with  farmers  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Island  seems  to  show  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  mere  newspaper  story.  Most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  know  nothing  about  it  except  what  the  daily 
papers  state.  Should  the  scheme  be  tried,  it  is  not 
likely  to  succeed.  Most  farmers  say  that  they  would 
not  object  to  such  a  colony.  Negroes  have  given  fair 
satisfaction  as  farm  laborers,  and  they  are  superior  to 
the  Russian  Poles  who  now  provide  a  large  share  of 
farm  help.  One  farmer  writes  us  that  he  has  had 
southern  negroes  working  for  him  for  the  last  six 
years,  with  excellent  satisfaction.  The  so-called 
Peconic  River  is  said  to  be  nothing  but  a  small  creek. 
The  country  said  to  be  designed  for  this  negro  town 
is  a  swamp,  too  wet  and  marshy  to  produce  anything 
but  cranberries.  If  southern  negroes  are  brought  there, 
they  will  surely  be  disappointed,  and  any  town  located 
there  is  bound  to  fail.  This  seems  to  be  about  the 
substance  of  the  matter,  and  it  will  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  bring  negroes  from  the  South  promising  them 
a  successful  town  or  home,  and  locate  them  in  such  a 
place.  There  may  be  locations  at  the  North  where 
southern  negroes  could  do  reasonably  well,  but  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  do  better  to  stay  in  the 
South,  and  work  out  their  own  problem  of  salvation. 
If  this  scheme  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  duping 
a  few  southern  negroes,  and  inducing  them  to  put 
their  hard-earned  money  into  it,  the  originators  of  it 
ought  to  be  put  into  jail. 

Hard  Transportation  Problems  — The  article 
about  refrigerator  transportation,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
May  6,  seems  to  have  attracted  widespread  attention. 
We  have  received  numerous  letters  on  the  subject,  but 
all  do  not  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  results  in  shipping 
fruits  from  the  South  by  this  means.  These  letters 
sarve  to  enforce  the  fact  that  success  depends  largely 
upon  the  man  using  the  system.  One  man  may  use  a 
new  tool,  and  fail  utterly  in  his  work,  while  another 
succeeds  admirably  with  the  same  tool.  One  letter 
from  Florida  about  the  use  of  refrigerator  crates  states 
that  they  have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years,  have 
usually  been  very  satisfactory,  especially  so  this  sea¬ 
son.  These  satisfactory  results  are  attributed  to 
extreme  care  in  having  the  fruit  carefully  packed,  and 
the  ice-boxes  well  filled.  Another  letter  says  that 
these  refrigerator  crates  have  been  tried  for  several 
years,  and  the  berry  growers  received  such  small  re¬ 
turns  for  their  fruit,  that  they  were  abandoned.  Bet¬ 
ter  returns  were  obtained  with  open  crates. 

In  the  section  along  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 
Railroad,  between  Lake  City  and  Palatka,  berry  grow¬ 
ing  had  been  nearly  abandoned,  when  the  railroad 
company  investigated  to  learn  the  reason.  High  rates 
of  transportation  by  express,  bad  handling  and  conse¬ 
quent  poor  returns,  were  the  reasons.  The  only  re¬ 
source  left  was  the  pony  refrigerator,  and  this  was 
considered  too  expensive.  The  railroad  arranged  a 
fast  freight  service  to  northern  and  eastern  points, 
and  made  favorable  rates  for  refrigerator  cars.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  growers  were  held,  and  all  pledged  themselves 
to  support  the  new  system.  The  railroad  got  up  a 
special  brand,  to  be  used  on  refrigerator  berries  from 
this  section.  Growers  were  urged  to  ship  only  fine 
fruit,  honestly  and  carefully  packed.  Results  have 
been  most  highly  satisfactory,  and  growers  are 
planning  to  increase  their  plantings  largely.  This 
case  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  cooperation  between  transportation  com¬ 
panies  and  producers.  We  believe  that  this  system 
of  transportation,  intelligently  used,  will  be  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  many  a  southern  fruit  grower. 

Wonders  ot  Electricity.— Among  the  new  things 
at  the  Electrical  Show  are  the  wireless  telegraph  and 
telephone.  It  gives  one  a  sort  of  uncanny  sensation 
to  think  of  messages  being  conveyed  to  considerable 
distances  through  the  air,  from  point  to  point,  with¬ 
out  any  visible  means  of  transmission.  In  the  case 
of  the  telegraph,  the  receiver  and  transmitter  are  but 
a  few  feet  apart,  the  idea  being  simply  to  show  the 
method.  In  actual  practice,  messages  have  been  sent 
30  miles,  it  is  said  This  invention  is  yet  only  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  only  hints  are  given  of  what 
it  is  expected  to  accomplish  ;  but  its  possibilities  are 
wonderful  to  contemplate.  The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  experimenting  with  it,  and  should  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  its  inventors  be  realized,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  applications  that  may  be  made  of  it.  If  per¬ 


fected  as  the  inventors  anticipate,  ships  at  sea  might 
communicate  with  each  other,  although  hidden  from 
each  other’s  view.  Persons  on  wrecked  vessels  or  on 
isolated  islands  could  communicate  with  those  on 
shore  or  with  other  vessels. 

The  wireless  telephone  is  as  much  of  a  wonder, 
though  claims  for  covering  only  two  miles  are  at 
present  made.  At  the  Garden,  messages  are  sent 
across  tbe  large  amphitheater.  The  visible  part  of  the 
transmitter  is  a  large  arc  light,  and  back  of  it  a  large 
conical  mirror  similar  to  that  used  in  a  search-light. 
When  the  current  was  turned  on,  a  strong  beam  of 
light  was  thrown  across  the  hall,  to  a  point  where  the 
receiver  is  located.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
message  is  conveyed  along  the  beam  of  light,  though 
later  developments  indicate  that  it  is  the  heat  rays 
that  are  the  medium  of  communication. 

A  very  realistic  exhibition  of  the  work  of  submarine 
divers  is  given  in  a  tank  in  the  basement.  A  woman 
dressed  in  a  complete  diver’s  suit  and  armor,  descends 
among  the  fish  and  turtles,  and  illustrates  -how  the 
divers  perform  their  work.  Her  equipment  includes 
electric  lamps  of  various  kinds  used  by  the  divers  in 
their  work,  and  a  telephone  by  means  of  which  com¬ 
munication  is  kept  up  with  those  above  the  water. 
The  woman’s  husband,  himself  a  diver,  gives  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  dress  and 
apparatus,  and  of  the  different  operations. 

Notes  on  Caterpillars. — Your  correspondent,  J. 
T.  Roberts,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  20,  page  384,  has 
described  an  excellent  device  for  meeting  the  ravages 
of  certain  apple-tree  pests,  but  evidently  misappre¬ 
hends  the  nature  of  the  insects  which  are  playing 
such  havoc  with  the  trees.  The  tent  caterpillars  come 
from  eggs  laid  in  cylindrical  masses  about  the  twigs 
the  preceding  season,  and  not  from  moths  which  hiber¬ 
nate  in  the  Eoil  during  the  Winter.  It  is  evident  that 
the  insect  in  mind  is  the  Canker  worm,  which  is  a 
mo3t  Berious  pest  in  many  sections,  and  the  trap  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  very  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
this  insect.  It  is,  however,  of  no  special  value  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  tent  caterpillar.  The  latter,  and  indeed 
this  is  true  of  all  insects  which  eat  the  foliage,  may, 
if  taken  in  season,  be  held  in  check  by  spraying  with 
Paris-green — one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water,  with 
five  or  six  pounds  of  lime  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
foliage. 

The  Forest  tent  caterpillar  is  defoliating  many  or¬ 
chards  in  Maine  the  present  season.  The  eggs  are 
laid  upon  the  twigs  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
common  tent  caterpillar,  but  the  insects,  instead  of 
spinning  a  web  for  a  resting  place,  gather  in  great 
masses  upon  the  sides  of  the  trees  at  moulting  time, 
and  they  often  migrate  for  considerable  distances.  In 
many  cases  during  the  past  year,  they  swept  over  en¬ 
tire  orchards  in  spite  of  everything  that  could  be 
done.  Spraying  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  if 
begun  when  the  insect  first  appears,  will  usually  prove 
effective,  but  if  delayed  till  the  caterpillars  are  half 
grown,  it  is  of  no  avail.  Many  large  orchardists  have 
been  approximately  successful  in  holding  the  pests  in 
check  when  they  appeared  in  force,  by  putting  on 
rubber  gloves  and  crushing  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
insects.  Many  of  those  not  killed  would  spin  a  web, 
and  drop  to  the  ground  when  disturbed,  and  a  band 
of  paper,  smeared  with  equal  parts  of  lard  and  sul¬ 
phur,  tacked  about  the  trunk,  prevents  their  return 
to  the  tree.  The  Forest  caterpillar  is  at  present  doing 
much  injury  to  the  shade  trees  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Maine,  as  well  as  to  the  orchards,  w.  m  munson. 

Maine  Experiment  Station. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— The  German  steamer  Barbarossa  left  New  York 
for  Southampton  May  18,  with  over  300  passengers  and  a  cargo 
which  included  cotton.  Before  she  got  beyond  Quarantine,  It 
was  discovered  that  the  cotton  was  on  fire.  She  returned,  and 
on  her  way  up  the  river,  hit  the  French  steamer  La  Bretagne, 
knocking  a  big  hole  in  her  side,  the  impact  causing  the  French 
vessel  to  sink  two  ice  boats;  the  Barbarossa  then  sunk  a  lighter, 
knocked  a  piece  off  a  pier,  and  just  missed  a  ferryboat  before 
reaching  her  dock,  where  the  fire  was  put  out.  .  .  The  pro¬ 
longed  strike  at  Pana,  Ill.,  has  been  finally  ended  by  arbitration. 
The  operators  have  agreed  to  send  all  negroes  away,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  union  men  only  .  .  A  fatal  race  riot  occurred  at  a  cake¬ 
walk  at  Enid,  O.  T.  The  negroes  started  it  by  shooting  into  a 
crowd  of  whites,  who  returned  the  fire.  Three  white  men  were 
hurt,  and  four  negroes  wounded  fatally.  .  .  A  collision  between 
two  electric  cars  in  Cleveland,  O.,  May  19,  Injured  10  persons,  two 
mortally.  The  same  day  a  collision  of  trolley  cars  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  injured  seven  persons.  .  .  A  wealthy  farmer  of  Will 

County,  III.,  was  swindled  out  of  84,000  May  19.  It  was  the  famil¬ 
iar  betting  game  with  strangers,  the  men  insisting  that  their 
victim  draw  the  money  out  of  the  bank,  to  show  that  he  had 
means  to  pay,  had  he  lost.  The  swindlers  terrorized  the  farmer 
with  revolvers,  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  then  took  his 
money  and  fled.  .  .  All  the  negroes,  except  five,  at  Cordova, 
Ala.,  have  been  forced  to  leave  under  threats  of  death.  White 
men  imported  from  South  Carolina  to  work  in  the  cotton  factories, 
are  supposed  to  lead  the  movement  against  the  negroes.  .  . 
Dawson  City,  Alaska,  has  suffered  from  a  disastrous  fire,  which 
has  wiped  out  the  business  part  of  the  city ;  loss  81,000,000,  with 
no  insurance.  There  is  a  famine  in  all  sorts  of  building  materials, 


and  great  danger  of  a  serious  shortage  in  provisions.  Nothing 
can  be  done  until  the  opening  of  navigation,  which  will  not  be 
for  several  weeks.  The  Bank  of  England  has  cabled  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  81,000  for  the  relief  of  sufferers.  .  .  The  raised  Spanish 
cruiser  Reina  Mercedes  reached  Hampton  Roads  in  tow  May  21. 
This  is  the  first  important  trophy  of  the  late  war  to  reach  this 
country.  .  .  The  continuance  of  the  grain  shovelers’  strike  at 
Buffalo  is  paralyzing  trade  in  Chicago,  and  has  already  cost  that 
city  fully  815,000,000.  .  .  A  man  arrived  in  New  York  City  from 
Buffalo  May  21,  suffering  from  the  most  virulent  form  of  small¬ 
pox.  He  had  been  discharged  from  the  Buffalo  pesthouse  and 
sent  to  New  York.  The  physicians  say  that  he  is  not  convales¬ 
cent,  and  has  exposed  thousands  to  infection.  .  .  A  fire  at 
Greenpoint,  New  York,  May  22,  rendered  50  families  homeless, 
and  caused  a  loss  of  8300,000.  .  .  Cheyenne  Indians  in  eastern 
Montana  are  said  to  be  getting  frisky,  and  have  stolen  cattle 
from  ranches.  There  are  but  15  soldiers  at  Lame  Deer  Agency  to 
control  2,500  Indians.  .  .  A  terrible  tornado  visited  Titus  and 
Erath  Counties,  Tex.,  May  22.  Buildings  were  destroyed  and  crops 
in  the  path  of  the  storm  totally  ruined.  Several  persons  were 
killed,  and  many  injured.  .  .  Geo.  H.  Kinter  and  wife,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Christian  scientists,  were  arrested  May  23  for 
causing  the  death  of  a  nine-year-old  boy,  who  died  under  their 
ministrations,  of  pneumonia.  The  boy’s  parents  are  also  ar¬ 
rested.  .  .  At  Griffin,  Ga.,  May  24,  three  Inoffensive  negroes 
were  taken  from  their  homes  and  severely  flogged  by  a  mob  of  30 
men;  there  were  no  charges  against  the  negroes,  and  their  only 

known  offense  was  that  of  working  in  the  mills.  .  .  May  25  the 

New  York  Legislature,  in  extra  session,  passed  the  Ford  Fran¬ 
chise  tax  bill.  This  is  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  Gov.  Roosevelt. 
Under  this  bill  none  of  the  money  obtained  from  franchise  taxes 
will  go  to  the  State,  but  will  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  city,  town 
or  village,  in  which  the  corporation  taxed  is  located. 

Farm  and  Garden. — A  car-load  of  peaches  from  Vacaville, 
Cal.,  passed  through  Sacramento  May  11.  This  is  fully  10  days 
earlier  than  any  previous  season.  .  .  The  large  barns  and 
stables  on  the  William  Penn  stock  farm,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  were 
burned  May  17,  but  all  the  stock  was  saved.  Loss  812,000.  .  . 
The  New  Zealand  Agricultural  Department  has  arranged  that 
meat  Intended  for  export  shall  be  stamped  by  the  veterinary 
officials.  .  .  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company, 
now  formed  in  Boston,  is  a  fertilizer  trust;  it  comprises  22  firms, 
with  a  capital  of  834,000,000.  .  .  A  plan  is  formed  to  incorporate 
a  company  at  Groveland,  Mass.,  to  be  called  the  New  England 
Beet  Sugar  Company,  with  the  object  of  building  a  81,000,000 
factory  for  converting  sugar  beets  into  sugar.  It  is  hoped  to 
persuade  farmers  in  New  England  to  cultivate  the  sugar  beet. 
Seed,  and  84  a  ton  for  beets  raised,  will  be  offered  to  the  farmers. 
...  A  telegram  has  been  received  from  Consul  Fowler,  of 
Chefoo,  China,  dated  April  14,  1899,  requesting  cable  bids  for 
60,000  bushels  best  shelled  yellow  corn,  to  be  delivered  in  Chefoo 
within  10  weeks.  .  .  May  23,  the  annual  sale  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Hackneys  occurred  at  his  Norfolk  farm;  66  horses  were 
sold,  the  amount  realized  being  upwards  of  12,000  guineas 
(860,000).  One  pair  of  bay  geldings  sold  for  1,050  guineas,  while 
the  chestnut  gelding  Coup  de  Grace  sold  for  925  guineas,  and  one 
mare  for  683  guineas.  .  .  The  cattle  men  of  western  Oklahoma 
are  organizing  a  boycott  on  Kansas  City,  threatening  to  ship 
all  of  their  cattle  to  Chicago  and  South  Omaha  because  of  the 
recent  action  of  the  Kansas  quarantine  board  in  requiring  in¬ 
spection  of  all  Oklahoma  cattle  entering  the  State.  This  rule 
was  approved  by  the  Missouri  board,  making  shipment  to  Kansas 
City  a  difficult  and  expensive  matter.  .  .  The  Hessian  fly  is 
reported  as  damaging  the  wheat  in  Ohio— worse  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  S-.ate.  .  .  There  is  a  general  complaint  about  corn 
prospects.  The  cold  weather  has  injured  the  seed,  and  much 
land  has  not  yet  been  planted.  .  .  C.  Wood  Davis  says  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  Kansas  and  the  entire  middle  and  extreme  West 
—east  of  the  Rockies— goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  fields 
are  swarming  with  Chinch  bugs.  In  his  opinion,  the  United 
States  will  not  grow  more  than,  if  as  much  as,  half  as  many 
bushels  of  Winter  wheat  as  in  1898.  In  the  northern  sections 
of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba,  only  about  half 
the  intended  acreage  of  Spring  wheat  had  been  sown  at  the  close 
of  last  week.  The  world  would  go  to  bed  hungry  if  it  depended, 
in  some  years,  upon  the  regions  that  Mr.  Atkinson  and  his  in¬ 
formants  say  will  grow  400,000,000  bushels  yearly  within  30  years! 

Cuba.— Gen.  Brooke  ordered  the  Cubans  to  turn  their  arms  over 
to  the  mayors  of  Cuban  municipalities,  but  Secretary  Alger  dis¬ 
approves  of  this,  and  says  that  the  arms  must  be  given  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities.  Gen.  Gomez  has  issued  a  manifesto,  urging 
the  soldiers  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  go  quietly  to  their  homes. 

.  .  .  May  22  a  thief  entered  the  church  at  Ei  Cobre,  famous  for 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  credited  with  miraculous  powers,  stole 
jewels  valued  at  830.000,  and  mutilated  the  sacred  image.  It  is  not 
thought  that  a  Cuban  would  commit  such  a  crime,  as  the  church 
and  the  image  were  held  in  profound  reverence ;  but  there  is  no 
clue  to  the  criminal.  .  .  Gen.  Brooke  has  ordered  that  816,000 
be  given  to  the  Havana  insane  asylum.  The  inmates  are  nearly 
starving.  .  .  The  question  of  a  flag  for  Cuban  shipping  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  About 
$6,000,000  worth  of  Cuban  shipping  is  tied  up  and  unable  to  engage 
in  International  trade,  because  it  has  no  flag  to  sail  under. 

General  Foreign  News.— All  the  Paris  letter-carriers,  3,000  in 
number,  went  out  on  strike,  and  May  18,  the  letters  were  delivered 
by  soldiers.  .  .  The  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  have 
arranged  a  scheme  of  work  embracing  three  groups  of  questions ; 
namely,  disarmament,  laws  of  warfare,  and  mediation  and  arbi¬ 
tration.  Russia  is  the  first  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way,  refusing 
to  discuss  property  rights  at  sea  during  war.  This  revives  dis¬ 
trust  in  the  Czar’s  motives.  There  is,  also,  much  dissatisfaction 
at  the  Russian  attempts  to  keep  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
conference  secret.  In  spite  of  Russia’s  objections,  the  American 
delegates  are  determined  to  introduce  a  proposal  declaring 
private  property  at  sea  neutral,  when  such  property  is  not  con¬ 
traband  of  war.  Russia’s  threat  has  been  so  sharply  resented 
that  the  Russian  delegates  are  now  quite  conciliatory,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  and  the  French  will  vote  against  this  measure. 
It  is  said  that  the  delegates  will  separate  about  the  middle  of 
June,  to  meet  again  in  September.  The  Swedish  delegates  have 
protested  against  placing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  new  ex¬ 
plosives  or  new  weapons.  Queen  Wilhelmina  received  the  dele¬ 
gates  May  24.  .  .  The  American  Line  steamer  Paris  went  ashore 
on  the  English  coast  May  21,  while  proceeding  from  Southampton 
to  New  York.  She  struck  Lowland  Point,  inside  the  Manacles, 
where  the  Mohegan  was  wrecked  with  fearful  loss  of  life,  a  few 
months  ago.  Perfect  discipline  was  maintained  on  the  Paris, 
and  every  one  taken  off  in  safety.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
vessel  can  be  saved.  .  .  Russia  is  suffering  from  floods  along 
the  Volga.  .  .  May  25  a  great  fire  swept  St.  Johns,  N.  B. ;  loss 
8100,000.  One  person  was  killed,  and  15  injured.  .  .  Emilio 

Castelar,  the  leading  republican  of  Spain,  died  May  25,  aged  67  .  . 

Labor  riots  are  causing  serious  trouble  in  Guadeloupe,  French 
West  Indies,  between  natives  and  imported  contract  laborers. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

HATS. 

The  more  I  think  of  this  and  that, 

The  more  I  wonder  why  a  hat 
Should  be  a  garden  or  a  hearse, 

A  chicken-coop,  or  even  worse— 

A  natural  history  parade 
Of  murdered  things  in  every  shade. 

The  more  I  wonder  why  its  crown 
Should  be  a  landscape,  red  and  brown, 

Of  Autumn  leaves,  bedecked  and  strewn, 
With  cherries  bright  that  come  in  June. 

And  is  it  just  an  idle  whim 
That  builds  a  plaza  for  a  brim, 

Then  bolsters  it  with  plants  and  flowers, 
And  litters  it  with  Eiffel  towers  f 
No  wonder  men  are  prone  to  swear 
At  the  obstructions  women  wear. 

The  more  I  think  of  everything, 

From  polar  snows  to  birds  in  Spring, 

The  more  I  wonder  why  a  man 
Should  wear  a  black  inverted  can, 

The  which  is  dearer  to  his  heart 
Than  pen  can  paint  or  tongue  impart. 

—Life. 

* 

We  have  heard  a  good  many  crimes 
imputed  to  the  English  sparrow,  but 
never,  until  lately,  did  we  imagine  that 
this  impudent  little  foreigner  could  be 
accused  of  arson !  A  sparrow  was  re¬ 
cently  responsible  for  a  small  fire  in 
Chicago.  The  janitor  ©f  an  apartment 
house  started  a  bonfire  to  burn  some 
garbage.  A  sparrow  engaged  in 
erecting  a  family  residence  nearby, 
plucked  a  piece  of  rag  from  the 
pile,  probably  with  the  idea  of  using 
it  for  portieres.  The  rag  was  on 
fire,  and  the  bird,  deciding  that  it 
was  rather  too  warm  for  decorative 
purposes,  dropped  it  into  a  pile  of 
rubbish,  which  blazed  up,  consum¬ 
ing  a  telephone  pole  and  a  fence 
before  it  could  be  extinguished. 

The  incendiary  got  away. 


A  New  Jersey  high  school  re. 
cently  engaged  as  Latin  teacher 
a  serious  young  man  who  was 
exceedingly  good  to  look  upon,  and 
some  of  the  silly  young  women 
under  his  care  endeavored,  in  every 
way,  to  attract  him.  The  young  in¬ 
structor,  however,  appeared  so  en¬ 
tirely  oblivious  of  their  charms, 
individual  and  collective,  that  the 
girls  had  decided  him  to  be  a 
human  icicle,  when  one  of  them 
made  exulting  remarks  of  superior¬ 
ity,  which  gave  the  impression  that 
the  teacher  had,  in  her  case,  dropped 
his  icy  demeanor,  and  given  evidence  of 
ardent  admiration.  There  was  a  lot  of 
gossip,  which  filtered  into  the  local 
paper,  and  finally,  the  young  teacher 
was  called  before  the  school  board,  upon 
the  charge  of  kissing  his  pupil  !  The 
teacher  declared  his  innocence,  and  the 
featherbrained  girl  who  had  caused  the 
trouble  tearfully  owned  that  she  had 
purposely  given  a  wrong  impression  to 
her  classmates.  The  girls  have  all  been 
sharply  reproved,  and  it  is  now  said  that 
the  young  Latin  teacher  has  now  adopt¬ 
ed,  towards  his  class,  a  manner  which 
would  make  an  Alaska  glacier  feel  genial 
by  comparison.  The  New  York  Sun 
says  that  it  is  fortunate  that  he  was 
acquitted,  judging  by  the  experience  of 
a  young  man  who  kissed  a  New  Jersey 
girl  without  permission  recently .  First, 
the  object  of  the  salute  removed  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  his  hair,  and  gave  him  a  souvenir 
mark  of  her  finger  nails  in  exchange ; 
then  the  family  dog  removed  a  portion 
of  his  apparel,  and  didn’t  give  him  any¬ 
thing  in  exchange ;  then  the  damsel’s 
mother  arrived,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
broomstick,  raised  a  large  lump  on  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  ravished 
hair ;  then  several  burly  citizens  pushed 
themselves  in  where  they  weren’t 
wanted,  and  beat  the  visitor  almost  to  a 
jelly  ;  then  came  a  garbage  cart,  and  con¬ 
veyed  him  to  the  office  of  the  Justice  of 


the  Peace,  who  gave  him  a  lecture  on 
the  unwisdom  of  his  breach  of  etiquette, 
and  fined  him  $25,  and  finally  he  was 
escorted  to  the  borders  of  the  village  by 
a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  inhabitants 
armed  with  switches,  and  permitted  to 
depart  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  ani¬ 
mal,  mineral  and  vegetable  testimonials 
collected  for  the  occasion.  And  ever 
since,  the  Jerseyites  have  been  blaming 
themselves  for  having  let  him  off  too 
easy. 

* 

At  Oakes,  N.  D.,  a  great  gopher  hunt 
was  recently  organized.  It  lasted  for  a 
week,  and  was  terminated  by  a  supper, 
served  by  the  women  of  the  different 
churches,  and  paid  for  by  the  party  of 
hunters  who  came  out  second  in  the  con¬ 
test,  the  hunt  being  arranged  in  oppos¬ 
ing  sides.  The  hunters  turned  in  14,547 
gopher  tails,  for  which  the  county  pays 
a  bounty  of  two  cents  a  tail.  The  little 
pests  have  become  quite  scarce  in  that 
locality,  and  the  hunt  may  be  regarded 
as  a  financial  success,  too.  Here  in  the 
East  we  hardly  realize  the  damage  caused 
in  some  sections  by  this  queer  little 
rodent.  This  reminds  us,  too,  that  the 
name  gopher  means  three  entirely  dif- 


money’s  worth,  anyway  ;  why  need  you 
say  anything  if  the  check  isn’t  just 
right?”  On  further  questioning,  we 
were  told  that  the  waitresses  are  docked 
for  slamming  dishes,  for  dropping  any¬ 
thing,  for  talking  to  customers,  for  al¬ 
lowing  the  spoon  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
sugar  bowl,  and  for  a  number  of  other 
things,  most  of  the  fines  being  25  cents. 
The  waitress  said  that  she  would  think 
more  of  her  employers  if  they  took  the 
texts  off  the  wall,  and  applied  them  to 
their  dealings  with  their  help.  We 
haven’t  decided  yet  what  to  do  the  next 
time  we  get  a  short  check. 


New  York  City  health  authorities  are 
now  conducting  an  active  campaign 
against  all  classes  of  quack  doctors  and 
unauthorized  practitioners.  Several  cases 
recently  before  the  public  show  an  amaz¬ 
ing  credulity  and  superstition  on  the 
part  of  persons  otherwise  intelligent.  In 
addition  to  the  Christian  Scientists,  who 
are  under  a  cloud  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  a  suburban  patient  who  was  re¬ 
ceiving  their  ministrations,  a  variety  of 
other  self-styled  “healers”  have  been 
brought  into  public  notice  lately,  includ¬ 
ing  some  “  hypnotic  doctors.”  One  pain¬ 
ful  case  was  that  of  a  little  girl  whose 
injured  foot  was  treated  by  heathenish 
incantations  until  acute  gangrene  re¬ 
sulted.  A  “  Koch  Lung  Cure  ”  establish¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  defrauding  un¬ 
fortunate  consumptives,  recently  fell 


her  cries.  He  went  to  the  rescue,  but 
could  not  move  the  machine  to  release 
the  unfortunate  young  woman.  A  physi¬ 
cian  and  a  machinist  were  sent  for,  and 
the  machinist  had  to  take  the  machine 
to  pieces  before  the  young  woman  could 
be  released.  The  physician  then  ex¬ 
tracted  the  needle  and  dressed  the 
wound,  which  was  not  serious,  in  spite 
of  the  painful  experience. 


THE  BED  OPEN.  Fig.  108. 

f erent  creatures,  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  North  and  West, 
it  means  a  burrowing  animal  of  the  rat 
tribe  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  a  bur¬ 
rowing  land  turtle,  and  in  other  southern 
sections,  a  burrowing  snake  !  The  dic¬ 
tionary  tells  us  that  the  name  gopher 
comes  from  a  French  word  meaning  a 
honeycomb,  this  being  suggested  by  the 
extensive  burrows  made  by  these  three 
different  little  mining  engineers. 

* 

We  usually  eat  our  midday  luncheon 
in  one  of  the  big  quick-lunch  places  near 
the  Post  Office — a  place  where  hurrying 
thousands  are  fed  every  day,  and  where 
framed  Scripture  texts  adorn  the  walls 
side  by  side  with  warning  notices  which 
teU  the  visitor  to  beware  of  thieves. 
Sometimes  the  waitress,  in  her  haste, 
makes  a  mistake  in  the  check,  and  gives 
a  15-cent  check  for  a  20-cent  lunch. 
When  this  has  happened,  if  not  rectified 
by  the  waitress,  we  have  always  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  to  the  cashier,  and 
paid  the  full  amount,  instead  of  the 
amount  of  the  check.  Calling  the  wait¬ 
ress’s  attention  to  such  an  error  lately, 
she  told  us  that  every  time  such  a  mis¬ 
take  was  made,  the  waitress  was  fined 
25  cents.  “  Most  people  don’t  say  a 
word,  unless  we  charge  ’em  too  much,” 
she  said,  “  but  when  you  pay  that  extra 
five  cents  and  tell  the  cashier  your  check 
ain’t  right,  the  girl  that  give  it  to  you 
is  docked,  and  she  can’t  afford  it.  Dear 
knows  you  never  get  more  than  your 


THE  BED  CLOSED.  Fig  169. 

foul  of  the  Health  Board  here  ;  this  fraud 
was  selling,  for  $9  a  bottle,  an  invaluable 
cure  which  consisted  of  three  minims  of 
chloroform  and  two  ounces  of  water,  the 
whole  worth  about  nine  cents  !  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that,  in  our  younger 
days,  we  have  charmed  warts  away  with 
a  salted  carrot,  but  that  has  been  our 
only  effort  in  the  line  of  unauthorized 
medical  practice,  and  if  we  ever  have  to 
wrestle  with  any  ailment  beyond  the  aid 
of  a  hot  bath  and  a  dose  of  boneset  or 
herb  tea,  we  shall  look  to  a  regular 
physician  for  a  cure. 

« 

A  young  woman  in  New  York  State, 
while  operating  the  sewing  machine,  be¬ 
came  the  victim  of  a  common  accident 
with  some  unusual  developments.  Her 
finger  was  in  some  way  penetrated  by 
the  needle,  which,  becoming  bent,  could 
not  be  withdrawn.  She  was  alone  in  the 
house  and,  unable  to  move,  it  was  fully 
an  hour  before  a  chance  passer-by  heard 


A  Child’s  Folding  Bed. 

A  CONVENIENT  PIECE  OF  HOMEMADE 
FURNITURE. 

Doubtless  many  women  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  have  often  wished  for  a  neat, 
compact  child’s  bed — one  that  will  fold 
up  and  occupy  but  a  minimum  of  space, 
and  be  entirely  out  of  the  way,  yet,  when 
in  use,  be  right  at  hand  where  the  little 
ones  may  be  quietly  and  easily  cared  for 
during  the  night. 

At  Fig.  168  is  shown  open  a  child’s 
folding  bed  embracing  these  features — 
being,  besides,  quite  an  attractive  piece 
of  bed-room  furniture. 

While  the  price  of  such  a  bed  is  about 
$6  or  $8,  when  purchased  from  a  dealer, 
this  one  cost  us  nothing  but  our  own 
work  during  a  few  very  rough  Winter 
days,  as  it  is  purely  a  product  of  our 
home  workshop,  and  was  constructed 
from  material  at  hand.  The  case,  or  up¬ 
right  part,  is  six  feet  in  height,  and  is 
made  of  beautifully- grained  chestnut, 
finished  in  oil.  The  body  of  the  bed 
proper  is  32x54  inches,  and  12  inches 
deep.  It  is  made  of  one-half-inch 
White  poplar.  The  sides  and  ends 
are  mortised  solidly  into  corner 
posts  2x2  inches  in  size.  These 
posts,  as  well  as  the  “spindles”  (I 
suppose  the  women  would  term  the 
latter  “insertion”)  were  neatly 
turned  upon  a  lathe  (a  homemade 
lathe,  too),  making  a  very  attractive, 
light  yet  strong  and  rigid  body. 

The  bed  is  supported  at  the  foot 
by  wrought-iron  rests  which  are 
formed  of  one  piece  of  %-inch  rod. 
This  support  is  secured  by  small 
bolts  to  a  one-inch  square  piece  of 
hardwood  of  equal  length  which,  in 
turn,  is  hinged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  This  support  takes  care  of 
itself,  as  when  the  bed  is  opened, 
the  legs  by  their  own  gravity  drop 
into  the  proper  position,  and  when 
folded  up,  they  swing  in  against 
the  bottom  of  the  bed,  entirely  out 
of  the  way. 

The  head  of  the  bed  is  not 
pivoted  directly  to  the  sides  of 
the  case,  but  is  suspended  upon  two 
%  x  1-inch  strap-iron  arms,  24  inches  in 
length,  which  are  fastened  by  heavy 
screws,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  inside 
of  the  case,  at  the  proper  height  and  near 
the  back.  The  lower  ends  are  bolted  to 
the  body  of  the  bed  at  points  equally 
distant  from  the  bottom  of  the  case  and 
the  ends  of  the  body,  which  will  cause 
the  body,  in  folding,  to  swing  snugly 
into  its  case,  where  it  will  remain  with¬ 
out  danger  of  falling  outward,  as  it 
automatically  locks  itself  in  position. 
The  case  should  be  fastened  by  hooks 
and  screw-eyes  to  the  wall.  Two  hooks 
will  be  quite  sufficient. 

Fig.  169  shows  the  bed  closed.  The 
curtain  is  supported  by  a  neat,  remova¬ 
ble  curtain-pole,  and  may  either  be  re¬ 
moved  or  folded  back  upon  the  case  when 
the  bed  is  to  be  lowered.  It  may  then  be 
replaced  as  shown  in  Fig.  168,  affording 
excellent  protection  from  draughts. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

The  “Perfected  American  Watch,”  an  illustrated  book  of  in¬ 
teresting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
American  Walt  ham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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RATIONAL  DRESS  AT  HOME. 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  HOUSEWIFE  WEAK  ? 

Where  cm  I  buy  illustrations  and  patterns  of 
hygienic  dresses  for  women  ?  I  often  feel  like 
rebelling  at  the  uncomfortable  fashions  which 
compel  women  to  dress  as  they  do,  while  the  men 
can  dress  so  that  they  are  not  conscious  of  their 
clothing  all  the  time,  much  less  does  it  do  them 
physical  injury.  I  cannot  wear  a  corset  or  an 
ordinarily  tight  waist  and  skirt  with  comfort. 
There  are  other  women  who  feel  the  same  way, 
else  why  do  we  continually  hear  of  women’s  dress 
reform?  Several  years  ago,  a  young  woman 
came  to  the  town  where  I  was  teaching  school, 
and  gave  a  two-weeks’  course  of  physical  cul¬ 
ture  lessons.  That  was  the  first  I  ever  knew  of 
how  to  stand  and  walk  properly,  “with  hips  back” 
and  “let  your  necktie  lead.”  Her  gowns  were 
models  of  comfort  and  beauty,  but  I  hardly  real¬ 
ized  it  all  till  she  was  gone.  In  the  woman’s 
column  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago,  I  remem¬ 
ber  noticing  a  reference  to  a  lecture  given  by  a 
woman  in  New  York  City,  on  artistic  and  hygienic 
dressing  for  women,  illustrating  the  same  by  her 
own  costumes.  If  you  could  only  give  us  in  your 
column  some  suggestions  that  would  show  where 
we  could  get  such  patterns  or  publications 
showing  such  gowns,  I  think  you  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  a  large  number  of  women.  I  mean  gowns 
for  visiting  and  afternoon  wear,  and  not  just 
morning  wrappers.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
there  isn’t  a  much  more  uncomfortable  combina¬ 
tion  than  the  shirt  waist  and  skirt.  The  belt  of 
the  latter  must  be  tight  enough  to  be  held  up,  or 
else  it  doesn’t  look  well.  Imagine  a  man  sub¬ 
mitting  to  such  an  uncomfortable  arrangement! 
Or  would  we  women  endure  a  band  or  belt  as 
tight  on  any  other  part  of  the  body— say  fordn- 
stance,  around  the  muscles  of  our  arms  ?  Surely, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  such  a  stric¬ 
ture  can  do  so  much  harm  to  the  vital  organs  as 
around  the  waist.  I  hope  you  will  consider  this 
as  a  Macedonian  cry,  for  I  have  been  wanting 
some  information  on  this  subject  for  several 
years.  I  have  to  make  my  own  dresses,  and  I 
wish  I  knew  where  to  get  comfortable  patterns. 

Iowa.  MRS.  w.  T. 

The  Graceful  Reform  Dress. — The 
subject  of  dress  reform  recurs  perpetu¬ 
ally,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  must  be 
settled,  to  a  great  extent,  by  each 
woman  individually.  The  lecturer  to 
whom  reference  was  made  in  The  R. 
N  -Y.  some  time  last  year,  made  a  most 
attractive  appearance,  but  personally, 
we  would  not  consider  her  style  of  dress 
at  all  practicable  for  a  woman  who  must 
“  hustle.”  The  reform  dress  which  she 
wore  was  most  graceful  in  its  lines,  hung 
entirely  from  the  shoulders,  and  the  belt 
was  placed  just  under  the  bust,  after  the 
style  worn  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  The  dress  was  slightly  trained, 
and  was,  of  course,  most  graceful.  But 
cut  the  same  dress  off  short,  develop  it 
in  an  inexpensive  material,  instead  of  the 
rich  uncut  velvet  worn  by  the  lecturer, 
and  it  would  appear  to  the  average  eye, 
merely  a  very  ugly  wrapper. 

We  have  seen  other  wearers  of  reform 
dress  in  which,  by  the  use  of  a  little 
Eton  jacket  over  the  short-waisted  shirt, 
hanging  from  the  shoulders,  very  little 
difference  was  apparent  from  prevailing 
styles.  Many  a  woman  never  learns 
how  to  stand  or  walk  properly,  until  she 
hears  the  subject  touched  upon  by  some 
teacher  of  physical  culture.  If  she  can¬ 
not  stand  properly,  the  use  of  the  corset 
is  an  actual  necessity,  and  she  is  less  in¬ 
jured  by  that  compression  than  she  would 
without  it,  standing  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  all  the  weight  upon  delicate 
organs,  as  Nature  never  intended. 

Comfortable  Underwear. — We  would 
do  well  to  begin  the  reform  in  the  under¬ 
wear  ;  for  example,  by  wearing  a  union 
suit — wool  in  the  Winter  and  cotton  in 
Summer — a  health  waist,  rather  than  a 
corset,  and  well-cut  knickerbockers  in¬ 
stead  of  cumbrous  skirts,  a  woman  may 
get  about  with  better  freedom,  and  do 
away  with  the  dragging  of  ordinary 
clothing,  without  wearing  the  startlingly 
.  “  reform  ”  dress. 

The  abolition  of  clinging  underskirts 
is  a  wonderful  source  of  comfort.  One 
young  woman  told  us  recently  that,  when 
engaged  in  house  cleaning,  she  wore  her 
bicycle  knickerbockers,  without  any 
skirts.  Said  she:  “Just  try  putting 
down  a  carpet  once  without  wearing 
skirts,  and  see  how  easy  it  is.  No  drag¬ 
ging  or  tangling — it’s  no  wonder  men 
can  work  better  than  we  can  !  ”  Daring 
several  bitterly  cold  Winters  in  a  windy 
western  city,  where  the  streets  are  very 
dirty,  we  dispensed  entirely  with  under¬ 


skirts,  and  greatly  added  to  comfort  and 
health  thereby.  All-wool  equestrian 
tights,  worn  over  a  union  suit,  gave 
ample  warmth,  and  for  a  woman  who 
had  to  climb  the  stairs  of  the  Elevated, 
hurry  off  and  on  surface  cars,  and  lead 
an  active  business  life,  both  health  and 
cleanliness  made  such  clothing  neces¬ 
sary. 

Health  Waist  vs.  Corset.  —  For  a 
woman  who  feels  discomfort  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  corset,  a  “health  waist”  and 
knickerbockers  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
comfortable.  The  weight  would  be 
evenly  distributed,  and  pendent  from 
the  shoulders.  Many  women  seem  to 
think  that,  in  wearing  a  so-called  health 
waist,  they  have  solved  the  corset  ques¬ 
tion,  and  ought  at  once  to  feel  comfort 
and  freedom.  This  is  not  so,  for  unless 
the  body  is  properly  trained,  and  the 
waist  properly  fitted,  it  may  be  quite  as 
uncomfortable  as  the  stiff  stays.  Most 
American  women  wear  a  high  corset, 
which  presses  up  the  bust,  destroying 
the  natural  contour,  while  the  French¬ 
woman  wants  a  low  corset  which,  no 
matter  how  tightly-laced  at  the  waist, 
gives  freedom  to  bust  and  hips.  Last 
year,  when  New  York  went  wild  over 
that  great  singer,  Mile.  Calv6,  fashion 
approved  what  was  called  the  Cal? 6  fig¬ 
ure,  which  required  a  low,  straight- 
busked  flexible  corset  of  easy  girth,  and 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  corsets  are  still  following  that 
style.  Many  of  the  imported  corsets 
are  every  whit  as  flexible  as  a  health 
waist,  and,  when  fitted  (as  they  should 
be)  to  the  individual  figure,  are  quite  as 
comfortable,  unless  one  feels  the  need  of 
straps  over  the  shoulders.  The  corset 
question  is  one  which  each  woman  must 
settle  for  herself.  The  writer  finds  a 
waist  with  shoulder-straps  a  veritable 
instrument  of  torture,  whereas  another 
may  find  it  a  necessity. 

Simple  Gowns. — Any  dealer  in  patterns 
will  supply  princess  gowns,  which  are 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  “reform” 
outside  dress  we  know.  Many  of  them 
are  very  pretty  and,  by  using  Eton 
jackets  or  bolero  trimming,  they  may  be 
made  becoming  to  most  figures  Their 
comfort  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  do 
away  with  the  tight  waistband,  and  the 
weight  falls  from  the  shoulders.  A  few 
years  ago,  we  knew  several  women  who 
wore  what  they  called  “reform  gowns,” 
most  of  them  being  fearful  and  wonder¬ 
ful  adaptations  of  the  Empire  style, 
close- clinging,  with  belt  just  under  the 
shoulder  blades,  and  this  style  was  then 
hailed  as  the  only  hygienic  mode.  But 
we  never  see  such  gowns  now,  and  some 
publications  which  exploited  them  have 
peacefully  died.  The  truth  is  that,  on  the 
average  woman,  these  frocks  were,  as  one 
cruel  man  coarsely  expressed  it,  “  sloppy  - 
looking.”  This  year  princess  gowns  are 
“  in  ”,  and  they  can  be  made  to  be  both 
comfortable  and  becoming,  without  look¬ 
ing  too  suggestive  of  a  glorified  wrapper. 

Shirt  Waist  and  Skirt  — We  know 
several  women  who  say  that  they  cannot 
wear  shirt  waist  and  skirt  comfortably, 
because  of  the  constriction  about  the 
waist,  and  the  only  season  they  could 
enjoy  such  garments  was  a  few  years 
ago,  when  fashion  allowed  us  to  wear 
suspenders  and  a  Spanish  girdle !  The 
skirt  and  coat,  with  shirt  waist,  is,  in 
many  ways,  the  most  comfortable,  con¬ 
venient,  and  becoming  style  for  general 
wear,  but  it  is  open  to  this  one  objection. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  substitute  a 
skirt  whose  weight  is  held  by  braces 
passing  over  the  shoulder,  and  in  place 
of  the  shirt  waist,  a  Norfolk  jacket  or 
blouse.  This  pleated  blouse  is  usually 
becoming  and,  made  in  linen  crash, 
duck,  or  piqu6,  is  suitable  for  Summer 
wear.  It  is  belted,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  undue  tightness.  We  have  seen,  this 
year,  some  very  smart  Norfolk  jackets 
of  brown  linen,  strapped  and  stitched  to 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the:Best.— Adv. 


resemble  a  soldier’s  blouse,  and  they 
were  very  becoming.  Perhaps  this  would 
meet  the  views  of  our  Iowa  friend. 


The  Aftermath. 

- Cardinal  Gibbons  :  “  Ill-assorted 

marriages  would  become  rare  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  convinced  that  death  alone  can 
dissolve  the  marriage  bond.”  “  The  can¬ 
cer  of  divorce  is  *  *  *  poisoning  the 
fountains  of  the  nation.” 

_ National  Divorce  Law. — Any  on 

who  is  tired  of  his  wife,  any  wife  who  is 
tired  of  her  husband,  finds  in  the  law 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  veriest 
strumpet  can  put  herself  on  a  level  with 
the  purest,  bravest,  most  constant  wife. 
This  is  the  literal  consequence  of  allow¬ 
ing  every  State  to  have  its  own  marriage 
law ;  the  only  remedy  is  a  National 
divorce  law. 

_ Geo  G.  Williams  :  “  The  first  lesson 

I  would  impress  on  every  boy  is  that 
next  to  absolute  integrity,  nothing 
counts  so  much  as  politeness.  It  oils 
the  wheels  of  business  as  well  as  social 
life.  It  makes  the  day’s  routine  easier 
for  you,  and  pleasanter  for  every  one 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact.  It 
costs  nothing,  and  it  pays.  It  is  the 
secret  of  every  man’s  popularity.  Make 
it  the  rule  of  your  life  to  be  polite  to 
every  one  and  under  all  circumstances 
Some  day  you  will  find  that  this  stock  of 
politeness  has  yielded  you  big  returns.” 

. . .  .Mrs.  Russell  Saqe  :  “  The  best  ad¬ 
vice  I  can  give  to  a  girl  is  :  Have  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  life.  Don’t  drift.  Whatever  you 
do,  do  it  earnestly,  honestly,  seriously 
Before  you  look  for  something  to  do  in 
the  outside  world,. see  whether  there 
isn’t  any  work  for  you  in  the  home 
Try  to  make  that  happier,  better  and 
brighter.  If  you  must  follow  some 
occupation  fit  j ourself  for  it.  Don’t  go 
at  it  in  a  hap-hazard  fashion,  and  trust 
to  getting  along  some  way.  Work,  when 
well  done,  is  noble  ;  poorly  done,  it  is  a 
reproach.” 


Old  Dresses  Made  New. 

EASY  WAY  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CLOTHES 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Home  Dyeing  a  Pleasure  with 
Diamond  Dyes. 

There’s  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than  to  dye 
over  your  dresses,  wraps,  ribbons,  etc.,  with  Diamond 
Dyes.  A  packaKe  costs  but  ten  cents,  yet  It  will  often 
save  the  expense  of  a  new  dress  or  jacket. 

It’s  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They  are 
prepared  specially  for  home  dyeing,  and  will  dye 
more  goods  for  the  same  money  than  any  other  dyes. 

Never  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond  Dyes  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  colors  that  will  not  fade  or 
crock 

2^'Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
horns  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


$2.45  buys  a  Seed  BODY  Baby  Carriage 


EED  BODY 

32  pago  Catalogue  Free.  We  Pay  Freight  and  ship  on  10 
day?  trial  No  money  required  in  advance.  Address 

-  - UTACTURING  CO., 

lie 


VICTOR  MANU 

—  —  & 


Dept.  11  56,  295  and 


ACTURING 
97  Fifth  Are.,  Chicago,  111. 


MANY  LETTERS 

are  received  daily  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  highly  endorsing 
the  perfect  cereal  food— 

WHEATLET 

We  append  one: 

“After  a  thorough  test  in  my 

Iown  family,  I  can  hold  up  my 
hand  and  say  on  my  soul  that 
Wheatlet,  is  the  host  cereal 
food  in  the  World, and  I  feed 
my  five  children  on  it. 

E.  C.  Hazard, 

Pres.  Food  Mfrs.  Ass’n.  N.  Y., 
Your  grocer  keeps  it,  If  not 
send  us  his  name  and  your  order: 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Made  only  by  the 
FRANKLIN  HILLS  CO. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


B.  &B. 

a  wash  goods  special 

— three  different  lots  at  one  price — 
20c.  ginghams, 

15c.  fine  Madras  Percales, 

Extra  quality  new  cambrics, 

Best  lot  of  choice  inexpensive  wash 
goods  in  all  our  experience. 

Neat  styles,  pretty  colorings — not  an 
indifferent  style  among  them. 

Splendid  goods  and  value  for  shirt 
waists,  everyday  gowns  and  children’s 
dresses  so  far  ahead  of  any  yet  known 
as  will  pay  you  to  send  for  samples  this 
very  day — and  all  who  see  how  good 
they  are  will  be  buyers, 
wash  silks  35c. 

— excellent  quality — summery  effects. 

corded  wash  silks  45c. 

— best  quality. 

foulard  and  India  silks  50c. 
—such  superb  styles  in  these  wanted 
silks  as  will  convince  you  we  want  the 
preference  on  absolute  merit — and  are 
doing  the  silk  business  with  large 
variety  of  the  choicest  your  money  will 
buy. 

Send  for  the  special  catalogue  of 
Books  for  summer  reading  —  we  sell 
Books  for  a  small  profit. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


)  12&C. 

f  yard. 


$5  <•  $30  3000  BICYCLES 

Zveryan*  a  Bargain. 

~  —  NEWAND  SECONDHAND! 

Id  Hand— food  uuyfw  sendee,  ||  to  $11. 
New  ’99  Models  $12.50  to  $30.  Ion 
\  higher.  We  guarantee  to  iftye  yon  money. Larfeet 
I  variety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
I  Every  customer  satisfied.  Shipped  subject  to  examln- 
'  ation  and  approval.  No  money  in  advance.  A  few 
good  AGENT8  WANTED.  For  price  llstand  partlo- 
_  ' — - „  uiars  address  the  old  reliable  cycle  house, 

BROWN-LEWIS  CO.j  (DM*  293  Wabash  Ah,  Chletgo, 


LIGHTENS  LABOR 

Cobwebs  about  a  house  are  usually  the  sign 
that  the  housewife  has  more  than  she  can  do, 
the  way  she  goes  about  it;  that  all  her  time 
and  strength  are  utilized  in  doing  heavy  work; 
that  she  uses  soap  in  her  cleaning.  If  she 
would  only  use 

Washing  Powder 


heavy  work  would  be  so  lightened  that  the  little  things  needn’t  be 
neglected.  Gold  Dust  gives  a  woman  time  to  rest,  time  to  visit,  time 
to  read,  and  time  to  sew.  It  is  much  better  and  cheaper  than  soap  for 
all  cleaning.  For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large  package. 


CHICAGO 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 


ST.  LOUIS 


NEW  YORK 


BOS ION 
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HINDSIGHT. 

Grain  prices,  as  a  general  thing,  are  a  trifle 
lower  than  one  week  ago.  Export  sales  are  very 
small,  and  the  strike  at  Buffalo  has  become  a 
very  serious  matter  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned. 
Butter  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  one  week 
ago.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  ma¬ 
terial  advance  in  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 
Cheese  prices  are  lower,  also,  though  receipts 
are  moderate.  Receipts  of  eggs  continue  large, 
but  so  many  are  going  into  cold  storage  that 
the  market  is  Arm,  and  prices  are  materially 
higher  than  one  week  ago.  The  poultry  market 
is  firm,  and  prices  generally  higher.  These 
higher  prices  have  reduced  consumption  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  this,  of  course,  oper¬ 
ates  to  lessen  the  demand  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  Receipts  of  live  poultry  are  light,  but  as 
the  demand  is  not  heavy,  the  market  is  very 
quiet.  Strawberries  are  the  principal  fruit  now, 
and  receive  most  attention.  A  few  old  apples 
are  yet  in  market,  but  demand  for  them  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Some  huckleberries  have  arrived  from 
the  South,  and  California  oranges,  and  pine¬ 
apples  from  the  West  Indies  are  in  evidence 
Southern  vegetables  are  in  good  supply,  and 
each  week  sho  ws  receipts  from  still  farther  north 


The  Week’s  Quotations, 


Saturday,  May  27,  I89t». 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  1898,  oholce,  per  bushel.. 

Medium,  1898,  oholce . 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  oholce . 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice . 

Lima,  California . 

Green  Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

8tate,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy . 

Firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Western,  imitation  creamery,  fancy . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Factory,  finest . 

Seconds  to  firsts. . 

Lower  grades . 


1  50 

O' 

— 

.1  32 
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— 

.1  30 

® 

— 

.1  75 

®1  80 
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15 
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16 

17 
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16 
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17 
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16 

14 
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15 

14 
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15 

12  4@ 

13 

134@ 

— 

12 

® 

13 

11 

@ 

12 

CHEESE-NEW 


State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  choice .  94®  — 

Large,  white,  good  to  prime .  84®  8% 

Large,  colored,  choice .  8!4@  84 

Large,  colored,  good  to  prime .  7%®  8 

8mall,  colored,  choice .  9  @  914 

Small,  white,  choice .  9J4@  94 

Small,  good  to  prime .  84®  8% 

Common  to  fair .  1H®  8*4 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  74@  7% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  74®  I Mi 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  7  @  74 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, .  7  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  64®  64 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  5  ®  6 

Full  skims .  3  @  4 


EGGS. 


State  and  Penn.,  average  best,  per  doz...  16  @  — 

Western  selected  for  storage .  15  ®  154 

Western,  northerly  sections,  reg.  pack's..  16  ®  — 

Other  Western,  regular  packings .  154@  — 

Kentucky,  fresh,  choice .  14  ®  144 

Tennessee,  fresh,  prime .  124®  124 

Virginia,  fresh,  prime .  124@  124 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  45  @3  60 

Checks  and  cracks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  85  @3  15 


EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 


Apples,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @  94 

Choice,  per  lb .  8=4@  84 

Prime,  per  lb .  84@  8% 

Low  grades,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Chops,  per  lb .  24®  24 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  1%®  196 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spy .  3  00  @  4  60 

Baldwin,  State .  3  75  @  4  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  75  @  1  00 

Russet .  2  75  @  3  75 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  75  @  4  00 

Choice  to  fancy .  4  25  ®  4  50 

Extra  fancy .  5  00  @  5  50 

Seedlings .  2  50  ®  3  25 

Strawberries,  Delaware,  per  quart .  5  @  7 

Maryland,  per  quart .  5  @  7 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  5  @  8 

Norfolk,  per  quart .  5  @  9 

Eastern  Shore,  per  quart, .  5  ®  7 

Huckleberries.  N  C.,  per  quart .  13  (a>  17 

Muskme'ons.Fla.,  Rocky  Ford,  bu  c  ate  2  00  ®  2  50 

Watermelons,  Florida,  each .  1  00  ®  1  75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  81  ®  814 

No.  2  Red,  delivered .  82  ®  824 

No.  2  Nor .  81  ®  814 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  844@  89 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  414@  414 

No.  2  in  elevator .  404@  404 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  —  ®  — 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  —  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  334®  34 

No.  3  White .  324@  33 

Wo.  2  mixed .  31  ®  32 

Wo.  3  mixed .  30  ®  — 

Rejected .  29  ®  31 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  —  @  — 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  604@  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  054®  — 

State  and  Jersey .  614@ 

Harley,  malting,  fair  U)  choice.  West,  del  52  @  55 

Feeding,  New  York .  414®  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs .  75  @  77 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  62  @  70 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  55  ®  60 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs .  56  @  65 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  40  ®  50 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs .  35  @  40 

Oat,  per  100  lbs .  30  ®  35 

HONEY 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb..  .  11  ®  12 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  3 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  55  @  60 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1598,  choice .  16  ®  — 

Prime .  14  @  15 

Low  to  medium .  9  ®  11 


New  York  State,  crop  of  1897 .  7  ®  9 

Olds .  2  ®  5 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  17  @  18 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897 .  6  ®  12 

Olds .  2  @  5 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 .  52  @  (3) 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  94@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  ®  — 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  74 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  ®  64 

Medium,  per  lb .  54®  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va..  handpicked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  ®  44 

Virginia,  handpicked,  Jumbo .  5  ®  54 

Virginia,  extra .  34®  4 

Shelled.  No.  1  Spanish .  5  ®  54 

No.  2  Spanish .  34®  — 

No  1  Virginia .  5  ®  54 

No.  2  Virginia .  34®  — 

Pecans,  ungraded .  3  @  4 

Extra .  5  ®  6 

Ilickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50-lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bushel . 1  00  ®  — 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  4  00®  5  50 

No.  2,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Southern.  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  60®  4  00 

Chili,  White,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  60 

Chili.  Red,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  25 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  ?0 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack .  1  25®  1  75 

German,  per  188-lb  sack .  1  00®  1  50 

Domestic,  old,  per  180-lb  sack .  1  00®  1  75 

POULTR Y— DRESSK D — FRESH  KILLED. 
Turkeys, average  grades, mixed  weignts  11  @  — 

Old  toms .  10  @  — 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  2  to  3  lb  to  pair,  per  lb. .  33  @  37 

Phila..  3  to  4  lb  to  pair,  per  lb .  30  @  35 

Long  Island,  scalded,  per  lb .  28  @  30 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  20  @  :-0 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  20  @  27 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  124®  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy .  124®  — 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fanoy. ..  124®  — 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  124®  — 

Iced,  prime .  12  @  124 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  7  @  84 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  20  ®  21 

Eastern,  per  lb .  21  @  22 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz....  2  50  @  — 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  25  @  1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  20  @  26 

Fowls,  per  lb .  124@  13 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  @  84 

Young,  per  lb .  11  @  - 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks .  50  ®  75 

Geese .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  35 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  . 4  00  @6  75 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  26 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  doz.  bunch .  2  50  @3  00 

Prime,  per  doz.  bnnch _ .» . L  50  @  2  00 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  50  ®  1  90 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches .  1  00  ®  3  75 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  2  75 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate .  2  00  @  2  75 

Celery,  Fla.,  4-5  doz  bunches,  ptr  oox..  2  00  ®  3  00 

Florida,  6-8  doz  bunches,  per  box..  2  00  @  2  50 

Florida,  9-12  doz  bunohes,  per  oo« .  I  00  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  75  @  3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  1  00  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bushel  basket .  60  @  1  25 

Nearby,  per  bbl .  50  ®  1  25 

Lima  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  0J  @  2  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  25  @  — 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  2  00  @  2  25 

Long  Island,  per  doz  bunches .  25  @  — 

Peas,  Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket....  1  00  @  1  25 

Norfolk,  per  half  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

York  River,  Va.,  per  bushel .  75  @  1  25 

North  Carolina,  per  half  bbl .  60  @  1  00 

Radishes,  nearby,  per  100  bunches .  25  @  40 

Rhubarb,  nearby,  per  100  bunches .  50  @  1  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  1  00  @  1  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  basket .  50  @  1  00 

Savannah .  75  @  2  00 

Squash,  Fla.,  Yellow,  per  crate .  60  @  1  CO 

White,  per  crate .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  1  00  @  2  2 5 

Turnips,  N.  C.,  white,  per  bbl  crate....  50  @  2  00 
WOOL. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  fine 

unwashed . 18  @  9 

Fine  Delaine . ..30  @ — 

One-half  blood  comb . 30  @— 

Three-eighths  blood  comb . 30  @— 

One-fourth  blood  comb . 29  ©30 

Coarse  comb .  28  @29 

New  York.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  washed 

fine  Delaine . 27  @28 

One-half  blood  comb . 28  C  — 

Three  eighths  blood  comb . 29  @ — 

One-fourth  blood  comb .  28  @  — 

Coarse  comb . 28  @29 

Missouri,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  unwashed,  fine. 17  @— 

One-half  blood  comb . 21  <8  — 

Three-eighths  blood  comb . 20  @22 

One-fourth  blood  comb . 2146  22 

Coarse  clothing . 18  019 

Indiana  and  Kentucky,  common  comb . 21  @  — 

Braid  comb . 20  @21 

Medium  short  comb . 22  @  — 

Low  clothing . 18  @19 

Georgia  and  Southern . 20  @21 

Texas,  fine  mediun. ,  lames.  .  16  @- 

Fine,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mor'2  @M 

Medium  Spring.  6  to  8  mos . 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall .  11  @13 

Medium  Fall . . . 13  1 14 

Kansas  and  Nebraska,  fine  choice . 13  @j4 

Fine  medium  choice . .....15  @16 

Medium  choice . 15  @16 

Quarter . 15  @  — 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Fine,  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  average .  15  @— 

Quarter  average . 16  @— 

Dakota,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16 

Medium  oholce . 16  @17 

ttuarter .  17  <2- 

Fine  average . 13  @— 

Medium  average .  .  ..16  @- 

Fine  medium  average .  14  @15 

Quarter  average . 16  @— 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free  ....  .  .. .  16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 124@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @19 

Northern  Fall,  fine . 14  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @.7 

Valley  lambs . 18  @17 


CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N . Y- 
Horse  Powers,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Round  Silos,  4c 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  American  Hay  Tedder  is  made  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  hay 
tedder.  Instead  of  the  angle  or  crooked  shaft 
the  forks  are  placed  on  a  revolving  cylinder 
This  overcomes  the  jar  and  shock  of  the  kicking 
motion.  It  is  made  by  the  Ames  Plow  Co  ,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Those  who  cure  oats  and  cow  peas  for  hay 
agree  that  hay  caps  are  almost  essential  for 
thorough  curing.  Many  farmers  also  use  them 
for  curing  hay  of  every  kind,  and  for  covering 
stacks.  If  in  need  of  anything  in  the  line  of 
waterproof  or  canvas  covers,  Henry  Derby,  124 
Chambers  Street,  New  York,  will  send  prices. 

Several  years  ago,  we  paid  $7  50  for  a  Dutton 
mowing-machine-knife  grinder.  We  think  it  has 
paid  for  Itself  every  year  since.  It  fastens  to  th< 
driving  wheel  of  the  machine, and  one  can  sharpei 
a  set  of  knives  in  a  few  minutes  while  the  team 
is  getting  breath.  The  result  is  better  work 
and  less  wear  and  tear  on  team  and  machine.  It 
is  now  sold  for  $5  by  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Com¬ 
pany,  Higganum,  Conn 


About  six  years  ago  my  sister  contracted  a  severe 
Cold  and  was  troubled  with  a  bad  Cough.  She  be¬ 
came  very  weak  and  delicate,  and  a  physician  was 
called  in  who  pronounced  her  disease  CONSUMP¬ 
TION.  She  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  the  doctors 
said  she  could  not  recover.  A  friend  luduced  her 
to  try  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  After  taking  a  few 
doses  she  began  to  Improve  and  kept  on  with  the 
medicine  until  she  was  entirely  well,  and  has  ever 
since  enjoyed  good  health.— L.  W.  MILLER,  Dexter. 
Texas,  October  21, 1895. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 

Stack  Covers 


made  of  waterproof  and  plain  canvas.  AHc, 
Covers  for  Farm  Implements,  Wagons,  HAY 
CAPS,  Tents,  etc.  Send  for  Hay  Pamphlet  and 
Price-list.  HENRY  DERBY, 

124  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


HOW  TO  Dll  AIN  LAND  l’llOLITAlilY. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  latd 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  Aosi 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


POOP  BICYCLES 


Overstock:  Must  lie  Closed  Out. 
STANDARD  ’88  MODELS, 
guaranteed,  89.75  to 
$16.  Shopworn  &  sec¬ 
ond  hand  wheels,  good 
as  new,  $3  tot  $1(). 
Great  factory  clearing  sale. 
We  ship  to  anyone  on  approral 
P&trial  without  a  cent  In  advance 

EARN  a  BICYCLE 

by  helping  ua  advertise  our  superb  line  of 
models.  We  give  one  Rjder  Agent  in  each  town  FREE  USE 
of  sample  wheel  tointroduco  them.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer? 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  293  Ave.  K,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Babiorlbers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exohange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited  to  make  their  case 
known  In  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  Inserted  here.  The  oost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


Fob  Sale — 39  acres  of  Land  in  Land's 

Township,  N.  J.  Fine  for  Chicken  Farming,  Fruit  or 
Truck  Farming.  Price,  1050  cash.  Inquire  of 

WM.  A.  WHITE,  P.  O.  Box  109,  Staatsburgh,  N.Y. 


Fob  Sale — at  a  bargain,  40  acres  of 

No.  1  fruit  land  in  southern  California. 

W.  A.  MOREHEAD,  Lompoc,  Cal. 


Wanted — Man  and  wife  on  farm  to 

live  with  owner's  family;  man  for  general  work  and 
care  of  cows;  wife  for  general  nousework.  Apply 
a.  JENNINGS,  Brookwood  Farm,  Farmingdaie,  N.  J . 


Cow  Peas— Early  Black,  81  per  bushel, 

tacked.  I.  H.  GWATHMEY,  Beulahville,  Va. 


WHITBY  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Located  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Richmond. 
Three  hundred  acres.  Modern  dwelling  with  bath¬ 
rooms  and  water.  Stable  room  for  70  horses.  Yields 
1J0  tons  hay  annually.  Seventy-five  acres  bottom 
land  on  James  River;  will  yield  60  busheis  per  acre 
of  corn  annuai  y.  For  full  partlcu'ars  write 

JOHN  CHAMBL1N,  Ricnuund,  Va. 


ni|MQ  Revolver*,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Addree. 
UUIlO  Great  We.tern  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RinYHLE  F  R  F  F  OR  CASH  TO  ANY  ONE 

DID  I  V>LL  I  l>  t-  L.  distributing  my  soaps,  etc. 

I  trust  you.  F.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 


BERKSHIRES 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  BERRIES  and  VEGETABLES. 

Southern  fruits  and  potatoes.  Fancy  Eggs  and 
other  choice  products,  sold  for  highest  prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO  ,  100  Murray  Street.  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  ot 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


JELL.IFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO,, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  8treet,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Fn  UCUflTT  liberty  street, 

■  Ua  nCIVIIIp  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 


Wrlta  for  Quotation!. 


\  JUNE  PRESENT  free 

For  the  month  of  June,  this  watch  will  be  given 
absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  10  new  subscriptions  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year,  at  50  cents  each.  One 
yearly  subscription  at  81  will  count  two. 

This  watch  is  fully  warranted  to  keep  good 
time.  Nickel  case  and  movement,  jeweled, 
stem  wind  and  set.  This  is  not  a  clumsy  thing, 
commonly  called  a  watch.  It  is  a  watch  and  a 
neat  one  at  that.  We  want  to  beat  the  record 
of  new  subscriptions  for  June,  hence  make  the 
above  terms  for  this  month  only.  One  or  two 
evenings  among  your  neighbors  will  secure  the 
club.  The  day  we  receive  it,  we  will  send  you 
the  watch  prepaid. 

If  the  watch  does  not  suit  you  in  every  way, 
you  may  return  it  and  get  all  your  money  back. 
But  it  will  suit  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if  you  want  a  nice  watch — without 
money — and  for  little  work.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 

T  A  LKI  7VG  IT  UP. 

OPINIONS  ABOUT  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

Of  course,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  your  neighbors  your  opinion  of  The  R 
N.-Y.  But  they  may  say  or  think  you  are  interested.  Well,  let  them  read  what 
OTHERS  SAY. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fry.  Greenwood,  Ind  ,  writes  :  ,  :  Remember ,  T  am  a  LIFE  subscriber. 
Don't  stop  it  until  you  are  notified  that  I  am  under  the  sod.” 

Here  is  a  man  from  Illinois:  ‘'I  was  well  pleased  with  the  Horticultural 
Department  during  my  trial  subscription.  I  like  the  paper  better  than  I  antici¬ 
pated  that  I  should,  as  I  supposed  it  suited  only  for  eastern  people  ;  but  corres¬ 
pondence  and  information  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  ability  of  the 
writers  make  it  a  paper  of  interest  and  value  to  the  Middle  West,  and  I  should 
judge,  all  parts  of  the  Union.  I  am  an  amateur  horticulturist  and  tester  of  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  and  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  quite  as  valuable  as  any  western  paper.” 

David  Emerick,  Illinois. 

“  I  hope  to  get  The  R.  N.-Y.  forever  and  forever,  as  long  as  the  river  flows,  as 
long  as  the  heart  has  passions,  as  long  as  life  has  woes  !  That  is  a  good  while, 
you  must  admit.  Some  of  your  subscribers,  I  see,  brag  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  taken  it.  Permit  me  to  boast  a  little  of  what  I  am  going  to  do  ” 

E.  G.  Hunt,  Beldens,  Vt. 

That’s  all  we  are  going  to  give  you  this  time.  But  if  this  does  not  bring  them, 
we  have  more  to  follow.  Now  let’s  hear  from  you  ! 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Hothouse  Grapes.— I  am  told  that 
there  is  a  limited  demand  for  these,  and 
a  great  scarcity,  so  that  any  nowin  mar¬ 
ket  would  bring  pretty  good  price?. 
Still,  no  great  quantity  could  be  sold  in 
the  strawberry  season.  Good  ones  now 
will  bring  about  §2  per  pound. 

XXX 

Spring  Lambs.— Very  few  of  these 
are  now  received  dressed,  as  the  weather 
is  so  warm  and  uncertain  that  most 
marketmen  prefer  those  dressed  in  the 
City.  For  this  reason,  it  is  much  better 
to  ship  them  alive  now.  The  weights 
required  are  somewhat  heavier  than 
earlier  in  the  season. 

X  X  X 

Asparagus  Scarce.— Retailers  are 
all  complaining  of  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  this  vegetable.  They  say  that 
prices  are  so  high  that  they  must  sell  it 
for  at  least  25  cents  a  bunch,  some  of  the  m 
even  higher,  in  order  to  make  anything. 
This  price  makes  it  prohibitive  to  a  large 
class  of  people.  The  Asparagus  rust  is 
blamed  for  some  of  this  scarcity,  while 
others  attribute  it  to  the  unusually  cold 
Spring  we  have  had.  What  do  the  grow¬ 
ers  say  ? 

X  t  j. 

Spring  Ducks.— That  is  wbat  they 
are  called,  but  those  so  far  received  were 
well  started  before  Spring  began.  The 
supply  recently  has  been  short  because 
of  the  extreme  cold  weather,  which  cur¬ 
tailed  egg  production  at  the  time  when 
the  ducks  are  usually  laying  heavily, 
that  is,  the  ducks  in  the  Long  Island 
district  from  which  the  larger  part  of 
the  supplies  come.  Prices  have  been 
somewhat  higher  during  the  week,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  scarcity.  These  ducks  are 
marketed  when  nine  to  ten  weeks  of  age, 
and  weigh  from  four  to  six  pounds  each 
at  that  age.  The  breed  used  for  this 
purpose  is  Pekin  almost  exclusively. 

X  X  X 

Poor  String  Beans.— A  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  I  spoke  about  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  string  beans  of  poor  quality  that 
had  been  turned  over  to  a  commission 
merchant  by  the  express  companies. 
One  man,  in  speaking  of  these,  said  that 
one  reason  there  were  so  many  poor  ones 
was  that  southern  planters  had  used  all 
kinds  of  beans  for  seed,  this  past  Spring, 
instead  of  the  regular  string  beans 
They  had  planted  Marrowfats,  Pea  beans 
and  Kidney  beans,  all  because  of  the 
h?gh  price  of  seed  of  the  varieties 
usually  planted.  Judging  from  the 
prices  received  here  for  many  of  these, 
they  might  better  have  let  the  ground 
lie  idle. 

X  X  X 

Old  Potatoes.— These  are  higher  in 
price  than  one  week  ago,  and  the  supply 
is  considerably  smaller.  I  asked  one 
expensive  handler  the  reason  for  old 
potatoes  advancing,  when  new  ones  are 
becoming  quite  plentiful,  and  he  said 
that  many  people  prefer  old  potatoes  ; 
that  after  using  the  new  ones  for  a  short 
time,  they  become  dissatisfied,  and  go 
back  to  the  old  ones  again.  Another 
thing,  he  says  that  not  half  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  new  potatoes  are  of  even  fair 
quality.  Large  quantities  of  them  are 
small,  and  the  quality  is  very  inferior. 
He  thinks  that  the  demand  for  old  pota¬ 
toes  will  hold  fairly  good  until  well  into 
June,  which  is  something  unusual  for 
this  market,  as  the  month  of  May  usually 
sees  their  finish 

X  X  t 

Rocky  Ford  ffluskmelons.— Nearly 
all  the  catalogues  last  Winter  offered 
seed  of  the  Rocky  Ford  muskmelon,  and 
the  first  arrivals  from  Florida  this  Spring 
come  under  the  name  of  Rocky  Ford. 
There  was  considerable  dispute  a  couple 
of  years  ago  over  just  what  variety  the 
Rocky  Ford  melons  were.  But  whatever 
variety  they  were,  they  became  very 


popular  in  the  East.  They  have  come 
here  by  the  trainload  from  Rocky  Ford, 
Col.,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Seeds¬ 
men  and  growers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  not  been  slow  in  adopt¬ 
ing  this  name,  but  it  is  probable  that 
any  one  trusting  to  the  name  will  be 
likely  to  be  disappointed  in  the  quality. 
We  shall,  probably,  receive  Rocky  Ford 
muskmelons  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  this  season,  but  the  original  will  be 
here  in  larger  numbers  than  ever. 

XXX 

Sugared  Strawberries.  —  “These 
strawberries  are  already  sugared,”  said 
the  dealer,  of  a  lot  that  were  coated  with 
as  much  sand  as  could  possibly  stick  to 
them.  A  great  many  of  the  berries 
lately  received  are  thus  decorated,  and 
show  that  they  were  not  grown  with  a 
mulch,  and  that  they  were  grown  on 
sandy  land.  Of  course,  it  must  be  im¬ 
practicable  to  mulch  all  the  berries 
when  they  are  grown  on  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  as  many  of  the  growers  are 
now  doing,  but  it  would  be  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  if  they  could  be  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  without  so  much  sand  on  them.  We 
admire  sand  usually,  but  not  on  our 
berries. 

t  X  t 

Hothouse  Products.— We  have  ju  t 
dropped  the  quotations  for  hothouse 
products,  and  immediately  some  one 
writes  wishing  to  have  these  products 
quoted.  The  reason  they  were  dropped 
is  that  there  is  now  very  little  difference 
between  the  prices  of  such  hothouse 
products  as  are  received,  and  those  for 
the  products  grown  in  the  open  ground; 
lettuce,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are 
about  the  only  vegetables  now  received 
from  the  hothouse,  and  prices  for  these 
a-e  very  little  above  those  for  the  out- 
door-grown  product,  and  in  some  cases 
no  higher.  Hothouse  products  now  sell 
on  their  merits,  and  if  prices  are  any 
higher,  it  is  because  the  quality  is  su¬ 
perior,  and  not  because  they  are  grown 
in  the  hothouse.  There  is  really  so 
little  of  this  sort  of  stuff  in  market  now 
that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
quote  it. 

XXX 

New  Apples  in  London.— The  Lon¬ 
don  Fruit-Grower  says  that  the  arrival 
of  new  apples  in  that  market  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  created  a  perfect 
sensation.  So  far  this  year,  the  market 
has  had  to  depend  upon  cold  storage 
apples  from  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  and  these  do  not  seem  to  satisfy 
John  Bull’s  fastidious  taste.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
opening  up  of  new  markets,  and  the 
succesiional  arrival  of  new  apples  from 
various  outside  points  will,  in  time, 
render  cold  storage  unnecessary.  This 
would  compel  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit  when  compai  atively  fresh.  The 
thipments  above  referred  to  were  ex- 
p'-rimental,  and  if  they  prove  successful, 
the  Cape  shippers  premise  to  send  a 
pl<  ntiful  supply  next  year.  The  apples 
w;-re  said  to  be  put  up  in  an  artistic 
manner,  and  they  were  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  retail  fruiterers,  especially 
those  at  the  West  End,  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  part  of  London,  containing  the 
mo.t  fastidious  buyers.  If  this  condi¬ 
tion  should  come  about,  it  would  take 
away  one  of  our  best  export  markets, 
especially  for  the  stored  fruit.  It  will 
be  a  curious  development  if,  now  that 
cold  storage  methods  have  been  brought 
to  such  perfection,  the  demand  for  cold- 
storage  fruit  should  be  supplied  with 
fresh.  Australia  will,  also,  take  a  hand 
in  supplying  the  British  markets. 

F  II  v 


A  JERSEYMAN  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  flour  trust  is  not  looked  upon  in  the  West 
as  likely  to  accomplish  much  of  anything.  The 
amount  of  the  output  of  all  the  mills  in  the  trust 
is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount 
that  the  influence  on  the  market  cannot  be  great. 
The  trust  is  looked  upon  as  being  formed  for 
speculative  purposes,  as  to  selling  stock.  The 
feeling  in  milling  circles  is  that  the  heavy  mills 
will  still  control. 

The  matter  attracting  most  attention  in  wheat 
now  is  the  discrimination  in  transportation  rates 
between  wheat  and  flour  to  foreign  markets, 
especially  to  Liverpool.  The  freight  to  Liverpool 
is  25  cents  per  barrel  greater  on  flour  than  on  the 
amount  of  wheat  necessary  to  mill  a  barrel  of 
flour;  yet  flour  sells  cheaper  in  Liverpool  than 
in  our  own  markets 

From  Pittsburg,  Pa  ,  to  Chicago,  I  should  judge 
that  Winter  grain  is  40  per  cent  in  good  order,  30 
to  40  per  cent  very  poor,  winterkilled  badly.  The 
other  part  is  only  fair.  In  Minnesota,  Winter 
rye  is  badly  winterkilled,  and  looks  very  poor. 

Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory  strawberries 
are  arriving  in  good  order.  Berries  are  firm, 
good  size,  flavor  good,  also  color;  they  sell  at  re¬ 
tail  for  6  to  10  cents  per  quart,  and  can  be  found 
for  sale  in  all  places  of  any  size.  These  berries 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  carriers  in  New 
York  market,  as  Arm  as  the  Gandy,  not  fancy 
size,  but  good  ordinary  run. 

The  planting  of  beets  for  sugar  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way  is  being  extensively  tried.  The  State 
furr  ishes  seed  through  county  auditors  to  farm¬ 
ers.  The  beet  requires  moist  lands  to  bring  the 
crop  up  to  sufficient  sugar  content  for  profit  to 
growers.  rover. 


In  all  times  and  among  all  people 
beauty  and  love  are  associated.  We  all 
believe  that  Eve  was  beautiful. 

Esther  found  favor  because  of  her  com- 
liness.  Love 
and  jealousy  5?- 
caused  by  £.«■/■* 

Helen  of  Troy 
made  historic  "  ^ 
trouble  for 
two  nations. 

Nobody  ever  jP 
conceived  an  " 
ugly  Juliet. 

Heroines  of 
romance  are 
always  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Ideas  of 
beauty  differ 
but  the  one 
sort  of  lovliness  that  all  agree  upon  is  the 
beauty  of  health.  No  matter  what  her 
features,  no  sickly  woman  can  be  attrac¬ 
tive.  Sallow  skin,  sunken  cheeks,  pimply 
face,  hollow  eyes,  lifeless  lips — these  are 
repellant.  And  they  can  nearly  always 
be  traced  to  the  one  cause — womanly 
weakness  or  disease.  Almost  all  the  ills 
of  womankind  are  cured  if  you  put  the 
feminine  organism  into  healthy,  vigorous 
condition.  All  sickness  of  women  seems 
to  involve  these  delicate  organs  and  so  no 
matter  what  the  symptoms  may  be  it  is 
best  to  look  there  for  the  real  trouble. 

All  such  disorders  are  completely  and 
permanently  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription.  It  is  designed  for 
just  this  one  thing  and  is  the  only  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  sort  produced  by  a  regu¬ 
larly  graduated  physician  —  a  skilled 
specialist  in  the  diseases  of  women. 


Miss  Maud  Kenyon,  of  1533  Orange  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  writes:  “I  had  been  afflicted  with 
my  eyes  for  over  a  year  with  such  a  dreadful 
itching  and  inflammation  that  I  could  not  use 
them  for  anything.  Physicians  had  given  me 
many  different  remedies  which  were  like  using 
so  much  water;  they  measured  mv  eyes  for 
glasses;  the  glasses  did  not  benefit 'me  in  the 
least.  My  mother  desired  me  to  write  to  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  explain  the 
condition  of  my  eyes.  I  did  so.  and  after  follow¬ 
ing  his  advice,  and  using  eight  bottles  of  the 
‘  Favorite  Prascription  ’  and  eight  of  the  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,’  can  say  my  trouble  is  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  My  health  was  never  so  good 
as  it  is  now.” 


Agents  Wanted  for  the  Buckeye  Riveter. 

Adapted  formending  har¬ 
ness,  belting,  etc.  Write 
for  terms  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  Sample  Outfit  FREE. 
Action  now  pending  in  U. 
.  ...  .  ,  ,  8.  Court.  Cleveland,  to  es 

tablish  our  claims  against  infringers.  You  run  no 
risk  in  selling  the  Buckeye. 

The  Tuscarawas  Meg.  Co.,  Canal  Dover,  O. 


I  h  i  if  I  7  \  tsoraeaux  mixture 
LLUUL  I  I  0  and  Paris-Green  Compouni 


Kills  Bugs  and  Prevents  Blight. 


One  and  three- 
poand  boxes. 


Send  for  Circular 
and  Spray 
Ca'endar. 

LEGGETT  & 
li  UOTHER, 

301  Pearl  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Pains 
and  aches  of 


Right  on 
its  track 


Somehow  and  somewhere,  among  the  muscles  and  joints, 

RHEUMATISM 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL  <n 

IT  PENETRATES,  SEARCHES,  DRIVES  OUT.' 


creep 

in. 

creeps 


GEM  aiaBaler 


_  Warranted  the  WtSIlY/ lightest,  strong 

est  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  ’UJDGuircle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  tie  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

GEORCE  ERTEL  CO„  QUINCY,  ILL. 


THE  LONG  LIVED. 


PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  EENCE. 

The  advantages  of  being  obliged  to  do  a  thing  but 
once  will  be  appreciated  by  every  user  of  wire  fence. 
Our  fence  lasts  indefinitely.  Embodies  all  the  essentials 
of  a  perfect  wire  fence,  at'a  reasonable  cost.  We  allot 
territory  torellableagents.  Write  atonce.Cireularsfree. 
Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Pence  Co.,  15  Penn.  Av., Pittsburg, Pa. 


DOUBLESTRAND 

in  this  fence  moans  double  strength- 
greater  durability.  The  tie  wires  of 
the  Randall  Double  Strand 
Woven  Steel  Wire  Fence  are  braid¬ 
ed  in  and  can  never  slip.  The  braid 
allows  expansion  and  contraction- 
keeps  the  fence  always  taut.  A  perfect, 
lusting  fence  at  moderate  east.  All  widths 
for  all  purposes.  Write  forillus.  circular 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO.,  LEROY,  N.Y. 
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[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN^ 
Makes  Woven  Wire  » 

Senca  that  “Stands  ; 
p.”  Cannot  8a*.; 
\  Get  hie  neweatalogne.  It; 
I  tolls  all  about  The  Bast 
i  M 


lade. 


|  Farm  Fence  I  _ 

W*  J.  ADAM*  Joliet,  Illinois.  \ 


CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE! 

Builds  100  R0D8  of  ■trongeat  fence  *  dsj,  17  U 
60  Inches  high.  7  to  12  cables.  fEwy  to  Build 
and  Cheap.]  Thousands  In  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prioes.  Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

TtmnrhM*  S  Waukegan,  Ill.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'  (  Toronto, Can.  Melbourne, Australia. 

»  9  S--»  ♦  »..<  P  t 


T  i"i  i  rim 
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THE  WHITE  MAN’S  BURDEN 

of  responsibility  to  the  fence  question  is  dis¬ 
charged  to  the  exteut  that  the  l’uge  is  introduced. 
Dave  yon  taken  It  up? 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


A.  Farm  Fence  of  Special  Merit 


The  cut  shown  herewith  is  that  of  the  Advance 
Woven  Wire  Fence,  manufactured  by  the  Company 
of  the  same  name,  at  Peoria,  Ill.  It  combines  in  a 
high  degree  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  farm  fence. 
It  is  strong,  handsome,  harmless  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  sold  makes  it  reasonable  in  price.  These 
people  sell  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  farmer 
at  practically  wholesale  prices.  They  do  not  allow 
the  dealer  to  handle  It  at  all,  but  give  you  all  the 
profit  he  would  make  on  its  sale.  If  you  need  fenc¬ 
ing.  write  them  for  prices,  circulars,  etc.  Address 
as  follows:  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO., 

5305  Old  Street,  Peoria,  Ill 


POULTRY  NETTING 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  MADE. 
13  inches  wide  —  8  .57  30  Inches  wide  ... 81.72 

ISincheawide . 80  48  inches  wide _  2  38 

24  inches  wide —  1.14  00  inches  wide _  2.85 

30  inches  wide _  1.43  73  inches  wide. .  3.43 

Each  roll  contains  150  lineal  feet  of  Hrstquality  No. 
19  wire  galvanized  after  weaving,  makiDg  it  strong 
and  durable.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  on  orders  of  five 
or  more  rolls  to  nearly  all  points  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Can  ship  from  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Colches¬ 
ter.  ronn.  You  and  your  neighbors  can  SAVE 
MONEYon  Pou  try  Supplies.  For  samples,  price¬ 
lists  and  terms  address 

CASE  &  CO  ,  Box  114,  Colchester,  Conn. 


of  our  new  Success  Fence  Ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  in  posts;  attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  If  you  will  send  ns  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  A  CO..  Box  97,  Lbssburg,  Ohio. 


WIRE  FENCE  A  FAILURE 

(When  the  Posts  Oivo  Out.) 

Brick  houses  are  not  built  on  wooden  blocks.  No 
matter  what  style  of  wire  fence  you  build. 

Use  Durable  Posts. 

We  can  give  you  valuable  information  on  the  use  of 

Steel  for  this  purpose. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HORSES. 

GREAT  PROSPECTS  AHEAD  FOR  FIRST-CRASS 
ANIMALS. 

Some  Farmers  Will  Breed  Scrubs. 
The  prospects  for  good  prices  for  first- 
class  horses  were  never  better.  A  horse 
for  which  I  was  offered  $75  two  years 
ago,  I  sold  this  year  for  $175,  without 
any  bantering  The  probabilities  are  that 
they  will  go  still  higher.  Horses  have 
been  very  cheap  the  past  few  years,  and 
very  few  mares  have  been  bred.  It  takes 
five  or  six  years  before  the  colts  that 
were  foaled  last  season,  and  the  few  that 
will  be  foaled  this,  are  fit  to  put  on  the 
market,  and  the  present  supply  of  horses 
that  are  fit  for  the  market  is  nearly 
exhausted.  A  great  many  farmers  in 
this  locality  had  to  buy  this  season,  and 
a  great  many  more  will  have  to  buy 
next. 

There  will,  probably,  be  a  good  many 
cheap  horses  raised,  as  a  good  many 
farmers  will  breed  their  mares  to  the 
cheap  stallion  for  the  sake  of  saving  a 
few  dollars  in  service  fees,  and  expect  to 
get  as  good  a  colt  as  they  would  from  an 
A  No.  1  stallion.  No  man  can  afford  to 
buy  a  stallion  that  costs  from  $800  to 
$1,500  and  stand  him  as  cheap  as  the  $75 
scrub.  I  see  no  reason  why  good  horses 
will  not  bring  good  money  for  the  next 
6  to  10  years.  georgk  lang 

Mapleton,  Minn. 

Sure  to  be  Higher. 

Horses  will  be  much  higher.  They 
have  doubled  in  price  here  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  are  sure  to  go  a  great 
deal  higher.  Very  few  colts  havebjen 
raised  m  the  last  five  years.  The  horse 
business  can’t  be  overdone  very  soon. 
There  are  not  very  many  mares  to  breed; 
farmers  will  have  to  raise  them  before 
they  can  breed  them,  as  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  would  sell  has  been  sold  in 
the  rush  to  get  out  of  the  horse  busi¬ 
ness,  as  horses  did  not  pay  for  raising 
Good  mares  are  very  nearly  all  gone, 
and  farmers  will  have  to  commence  at 
the  bottom,  and  breed  up  again,  conse¬ 
quently  there  will  be  a  poorer  class  of 
horses  raised  than  there  has  been.  In 
this  section,  they  are  breeding  j  ust  as 
they  did,  to  any  old  scrub  or  grade. 
The  horse  that  stands  for  the  smallest 
service  fee  gets  the  business. 

Monroe  Center,  Ill.  m  j.  crill. 

High  Steppers  Wanted. 

Our  county  of  Chester  formerly  bred  a 
good  number  of  good  horses ;  five  years 
ago,  foals  would  have  averaged  one  to  a 
farm,  I  think ;  now  one  can  travel  for 
miles  without  seeing  one.  Indeed  a 
young  foal  is  a  rare  sight.  I  think  the 
horses  must  be  of  better  quality  in  the 
future,  so  many  inferior  and  unprofit¬ 
able  stallions  have  been  sold  and  cas¬ 
trated.  Trotting-horse  men  are  claiming 
interest  for  their  stallions  by  advertis¬ 
ing  height,  weight,  conformation  and 
style  of  action.  We  should,  therefore, 
have  fewer  trotting-bred  misfits.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  there  must  be 
fewer  high-stepping  carriage  horses 
coming  to  market,  because  so  many 
high-stepping  trotters  have  been  cas¬ 
trated,  and  sold  for  fashionable  harness 
work.  The  production  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  high-stepper  will,  therefore,  be  left 
more  and  more  to  the  Hackney  sire  on 
the  native  roadster  mare. 

Westtown,  Pa.  e.  w.  twaddell. 

The  Horse  Crop  Is  Short 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  price  of  horses 
for  the  next  few  years  will  range  very 
much  higher  than  for  the  last  five,  and 
considerably  higher  than  now.  Ordinary 
horses  bring  twice  as  much  now  as  they 
did  three  years  ago.  Prices  must  range 
higher  than  now,  as  there  are  virtually 
no  colts,  yearlings  or  two-year-olds  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Farmers  are 


beginning,  ima  small  way,  to  breed  now, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  crop  of 
horses.  Very  few  are  breeding  much 
this  season.  Farm  horses  must  be  used, 
and  prices  must  range  higher.  High- 
priced  horses  will  not  be  bred  freely,  and 
especially  trotters,  and  financial  wrecks 
all  over  the  country  show  its  folly.  Truck 
horses  always  bring  a  fair  price.  Farm 
horses  of  heavier  weights,  say  from  1.200 
to  1,400  pounds,  are  in  demand  at  good 
prices,  and  will  range  much  higher  the 
next  two  years ;  but  lighter- weight 
horses  will  not  increase  above  present 
prices,  as  electricity  has  largely  super¬ 
seded  them.  Good  drivers  of  1,100  or 
1,200  pounds  must  go  much  higher  than 
even  now.  Small  western  horses  of  the 
Mustang  order  are  not  wanted  in  this 
part  of  the  country  any  more.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  children’s  ponies  is  good,  and 
will,  doubtless,  remain  so.  There  is  but 
one  breed  that  is  a  typical  child’s  pony, 
and  that  is  the  pure  Shetland.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  value  of  a  pony  is  in  his  disposi¬ 
tion.  Ponies  that  children  cannot  ride 
and  drive  are  valueless.  G.  A.  watkins. 

Michigan. _ 

DOWN  WITH  PRESER VALINE. 

Subscribers  are  Bending  us  circulars 
of  Preservaline  and  other  so-called  pre¬ 
servatives  for  use  in  milk,  cream  and 
butter.  These  circulars  are  beautifully 
gotten  up,  and  make  most  remarkable 
claims  for  the  products  they  advertise. 
Preservaline  is  sold  in  both  liquid  and 
powder  forms,  and  is  said  to  be  “  the 
only  pure,  reliable  and  healthful  pre¬ 
servative.”  We  receive  letters  frequently 
from  readers  who  have  read  something 
about  the  new  dairy  law  in  New  York 
Stats,  and  want  to  know-  whether  the 
use  of  this  stuff  is  prohibited.  Most 
certainly  it  is.  The  new  law,  which 
went  into  effect  March  27,  1899,  declares, 
“No  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose 
for  sale,  any  butter  or  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  containing  a  preservative.  But  this 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  salt  in  butter  or  cheese,  or  spir¬ 
ituous  liquors  in  club  or  other  fancy 
cheese,  or  sugar  in  condensed  milk.” 
This  is  about  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made, 
and  whoever  uses  Freeziue,  Preservaline, 
or  similar  products,  is  violating  the  law, 
and  will  surely  get  himself  into  trouble. 
Several  years  ago,  we  had  samples  of 
this  Preservaline  analyzed,  and  it  was 
found  to  contain  salicylic  acid.  Now 
we  understand  formalin  or  formic  acid 
is  largely  used  in  these  preservatives. 
The  law  is  strict  and  clear,  however, 
and  our  readers  are  hereby  warned  that 
they  will  get  themselves  into  trouble,  if 
not  into  jail,  if  they  attempt  to  use  this 
stuff. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  also  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  preservatives  of  this 
kind,  and  make  no  bones  about  it  either, 
as  the  following  will  show  : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted ,  etc  ,  That  the  sale  or 
offering  for  sa  e  of  milk  or  cream  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  Common-wealth,  to  which  has 
been  added  boracic  acid  salt,  boraclc  acid,  sali¬ 
cylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  or  any  other  injuri¬ 
ous  compound  or  substance  for  artificially  color¬ 
ing  the  same,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  pun¬ 
ishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  850  or  more 
than  8100,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  60  days, 
or  both,  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
That  is  business  ! 

Michigan  Hot  Shot.  —  Not  satisfied 
with  ordinary  methods  of  doing  business, 
the  Preservaline  people  have  adopted 
the  scheme  of  sending  out  letters  like 
the  following  : 

Mr  Dear  Sir — A  mutual  friend  desires  me  to 
write  you,  as  you  have  a  large  dairy  and  cream¬ 
ery.  You  know  better  than  I,  perhaps,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  pure  milk  for  babies  and  for  house¬ 
hold  use.  Now,  as  a  mother  and  possible  cus¬ 
tomer  of  yours,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  this. 
Many  times  I  have  been  made  nearly  frantic  by 
having  milk  spoil  just  when  I  needed  it  most  for 
baby.  My  doctor  told  me  of  a  preparation  made 
in  New  York,  which  would  keep  the  milk  fresh 
and  sweet  till  drank.  It  is  called  Preservaline, 


and  is  harmless  and  cheap.  I  tried  it,  and  can 
vouch  for  it.  I  brought  up  my  baby  on  milk  in 
which  Preservaline  was  used,  and  a  healthier 
and  plumper  baby  for  its  age  would  be  hard  to 
find. 

So,  in  the  interest  of  myself  and  other  mothers 
and  housekeepers,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  this. 
*  *  *  Think  how  cheap  this  is,  and  what  a 
blessing  it  confers  on  you,  also  on  mothers  and 
housekeepers,  for  you  can  supply  them  with  pure, 
sweet  milk  or  cream  when  needed,  at  all  times 
and  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Faithfully  yours,  sirs,  rate  egalite. 

The  Michigan  dairy  and  food  com¬ 
missioner  prints  this  letter  in  his  report, 
with  these  comments:  “The  foregoing 
is  a  deceit  and  a  fraud  of  the  vilest  kind. 
Masquerading  under  the  assumed  name 
of  a  woman,  and  clothing  the  counter¬ 
feited  signature  with  the  sacred  mantle 
of  American  motherhood,  this  company 
seeks  to  promote  the  sale  of  its  product 
in  the  very  channels  where  its  use  will 
mo9t  imperil  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
children  of  our  State.  Can  it  be  that 
the  demands  of  commercial  competition 
and  love  of  gain  warrant  any  human 
being  to  such  desp’cable  depths  of  de¬ 
ceit  and  falsehood  ? 

“  The  use  of  acid  preservatives  in  milk 
is  dangerous,  and  we  question  whether 
a  chemist  of  repute  can  be  found  in  the 
United  States  who  would  countenance 
its  use  in  milk  for  the  feeding  of  infants. 

“  We  warn  the  milk  dealers  of  the 
State,  many  of  whom  in  the  past  have 
used  there  preservatives,  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  character  of  this  practice.” 


O  RAISE  THE  CALVES  Q 

on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 
"Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows.” 

J.  H.  Cooley,  New  Woodstock,  N.Y. 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cow 8  a/veraged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y 

Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  :  three  13 
mos,,  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo.,  one 
6  mos.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumeteadville,  Pa. 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Libertv  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WILLSWOOD  FARM. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

CUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Order  all  ages  and  both  sexes  swine.  Bull  Calves. 
Choicest  selections  to  EXPAND  your  herds.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.J. 

PUBLIC  SALE 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE, 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  8,  1899, 
Williamsport,  Ohio. 

This  offering  will  comprise  50  head  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  cattle,  from  the  Woodland  Herd,  and  will  be 
held  at  Woodland  Farm,  adjoining  Williamsport. 

There  have  been  catalogued  50  head:  Bulls,  Cows 
and  Heifers — including  my  entire  Show  Herd  of ’98. 
The  great  Show  and  Breeding  Bull  Vaiasco  21st 
117584;  also  Abbottsburn's  Champion  Mary,  full 
sister  to  Mr.  Barber's  Mary  Abbottsburn  7th,  Cham¬ 
pion  Cow  of  the  United  States.  Catalogues,  contain¬ 
ing  terms,  time  table,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  W.  I.  Wood,  Williamsport,  O. 
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103  HOLSTEINS 


Galled  Horses 

ftreasts.  Backs,  Wouths,  etc  stained, 
ealed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK. 
It’s  the  best.  Youwillswear  to  this  fact  if  you 
willtryCALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail. 

,  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 


/WWWWWWWj 

LUMP  JAW  1 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured-  1 
New,  common-sense  method,  l 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no  ( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- , 
nstrated  treatise  on  the  abso-  : 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
readersof  thispaper.  _  ( 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  < 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III.  , 


Newton’s  TTld 

Improved  UU  ir  ±±Jii 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clear 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  frer 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 


FOR  SALE— Two  Pauline 
Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  <50.  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio 

Four  Fine  Guernsey  Bulls  fob  Sale. 

Fit  to  head  the  finest  herd. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Klkdale,  Pa. 

2  Young  Short-horn  Bulls.  Color  red; 

"  11  and  14  months.  Good  size,  and  eligible  to 
register.  Milking  strain.  A.  W.  A  J.  P.  YV1LCOX, 
Bridport,  Vt.  Shipping  Station,  D.  &  H.  R.  R. 

Fine  Holstein  Bull.  20  months  old. 

Price,  $130.  Address  H.  WINANS,  Middlebush,  N.  J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig*— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

i  Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

land  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
[Spring  Pigs.  8  week  old,  mated 
I  not  akin.  Bred  sows  &  service 
boars.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranvllle.  Chester  County,  Pa. 

LargeYorkshire  Pigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
nave  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars,  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICE,  Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


CATTLE  STANCHION,  cam  piec 

V,  rt  tv-1  net  nvuntlon  1  onH  V111  m  O  no  Foctonor  OVAT  in  I 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  dead.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 

New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

At  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  Entrance  by  Regents’  “Veterinary  Student 
Certificate,”  or  by  examination  September  ip,  1899, 
Instruction  begins  September  28,  1899.  Scholarships 
available  for  veterinary  students. 

Tuition  Free  to  New  York  State  Students. 
For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


25  gallon  packet,  50  cents;  100  gallon,  82.  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  81.75  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  8quare,  New  York  City. 


both  sexes,  for  sale  at 
rock  bottom  prices.  Large 
strain  Poland-Chinas. 

F.  H.  GATE8  A  SONS,  Chittenargo,  N.  Y 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  ell  egei  for  eale  at  reason 
able  prieee.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 

Pigs — Eligible  to  Registry,  and  First  - 

class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  Poultry.  WM.  B.  HARVEY,  West  Grove,  Pa- 

POULTRY 

>  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, 

>  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 

>  — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns  ' 

1  send  yon  onr  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  ■ 

>  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

V  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  v 
♦  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

»*»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

White  Wyandottes  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  1. 

Aj  Barred  P.  Rock,  W.Wyandotte,  Pekin 

$|  LUUO  Duck,  from  best  strains  Guarantee 
good  hatch  or  duplicate  order.  McVICKKIl  YARDS, 
Great  Kills.  N.  Y.  _ 

THE  CROWN 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials,  Wilson  Bros.)  EASTON)  PA. 

LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  nests  at  every  op- 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner— 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

lambert’s  Death  to  lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  yon  put  it  on.  It  will  not  Injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  lUe 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTRY 
BOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  _ 
Box  SOT  Appeaamg,  M.  L 
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“ALPHA-DISC” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  “Alpha”  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  “disc”  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura¬ 
bility,  skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  new  1899  catalogue . 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICACO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

is  noted  for  its 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Never  Been  Out  of  Running  Order  In  3  Years. 

Gerry,  N.  Y.,  April  14th,  i8qg. 

I  bought  a  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  in  the  spring  of 
’06,  have  made  as  much  as  5,000  lbs.  of  blitter  per  year,  separat¬ 
ing  as  high  as  800  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  during  all  this  time 
it  has  never  been  out  of  running  order.  I  have  expended  for 
repairs  the  amount  of  50  cents  for  rubber  rings.  I  used  one 
ring  over  a  year.  I  have  tested  the  skim-milk  from  time  to 
time  without  detecting  scarcely  a  trace  of  butter  fat. 

E.  S.  OSTRANDER. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


HERD  OR  SINGLE  COW'S  MILK. 

WHICH  IS  SAFES  FOB  THE  BABY  ? 

[All  milkmen  know  that  some  customers  de¬ 
mand  milk  from  a  single  cow.  They  think  an 
individual  cow’s  milk  is  likely  to  be  safer  for 
feeding  infants  or  invalids  than  mixed  milk  of 
the  entire  herd.  What  is  the  truth  about  this  T 
Is  not  the  herd  milk,  when  well  mixed,  likely  to 
be  more  uniform  and  safe  ?  ] 

Herd  Milk  Better. — In  my  opinion, 
herd  milk  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  from 
a  single  cow,  because  it  is  much  more 
uniform  in  composition  from  day  today, 
consequently,  less  liable  to  disturb  the 
digestion,  especially  of  infants  or  in¬ 
valids  with  delicate  stomachs.  I  believe, 
too,  that  there  is  less  danger  from  dis¬ 
ease  organisms  where  such  milk  is  used. 
The  dilution  with  healthful  milk  reduces 
the  number  of  organisms  in  a  given 
quantity  to  a  point  where  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  infection.  Almost  any 
person  can  combat  a  few  disease  germs 
successfully,  while  a  large  number, 
especially  when  the  culture  is  renewed 
from  day  to  day,  as  it  would  be  if  the 
single  cow  selected,  happened  to  be  dis¬ 
eased,  are  almost  sure  to  gain  the  as¬ 
cendency.  Of  course,  the  source  of  milk 
supply,  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  herd  is  kept, 
and  the  manner  of  handling  the  milk 
before  reaching  the  consumer,  should 
always  receive  careful  attention.  Under 
proper  conditions,  I  would  always  pre¬ 
fer  the  mixed  milk  from  a  herd  to  that 
from  a  single  cow  of  that  herd. 

Wisconsin.  [prof.]  s  m  babcock 

Rich  Mixed  Milk  — It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  would  be 
quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better,  for  the 
feeding  of  infants  and  invalids,  than  that 
of  individual  cows.  First,  because  if 
properly  handled,  it  would  be  likely  to 
be  more  uniform  in  its  composition ; 
second,  if  any  trouble  occurred  with 
any  animal,  that  was  not  immediately 
noticeable  in  the  milk  of  the  herd,  it 
would  be  distributed  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  mass,  therefore  be  less  dangerous 
than  if  concentrated  in  one  lot.  Cus¬ 
tomers  have  peculiar  fancies,  some  of 
them  desiring  milk  from  individual 
cows,  others  preferring  morning’s  milk, 
certain  others  having  a  preference  for 
night’s  milk.  These  peculiarities  were 
more  noticeable  before  we  were  able  to 
make  the  milk  uniform  in  composition, 
and  good  in  reference  to  keeping  quali¬ 
ties,  than  they  are  now,  which  to  my 
mind  is  (v’dence  that  they  hope,  by  ob¬ 
taining  milk  f'om  special  cows  or  from 
special  milkiugs,  either  a  better  product 
or  one  that  would  save  better  than  the 
mixed  milk  of  the  herd.  It  is  my  belief 
that,  if  the  mixed  milk  is  rich  and  well 
cared  for,  so  that  it  keeps  a  reasonable 
time,  these  demands  will  be  much  re¬ 
duced — at  least,  that  is  our  experience 
thus  far.  [prof  ]  e.  b.  voorhkes. 

New  Jersey. 

Danger  in  the  “Baby”  Cow. — The 
“  baby  ”  or  individual  cow  for  baby  or 
invalid,  has  gone  by  in  this  section.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  one  in  town,  though 
it  isn’t  many  years  since  every  milkman 
had  a  box  or  two  filled  with  these  small 
can 3.  The  mixed  milk  runs  more  even, 
and  children  are  less  liable  to  stomach 
troubles.  The  baby  can  be  taken  away 
for  a  day  or  two  without  being  made 
sick  by  the  change  of  milk.  The  “  baby  ” 
cow’s  milk  changed  a3  her  period  of  lacta¬ 
tion  increased,  and  she  was  liable  to  be 
off  in  various  ways ;  besides,  it  was  a 
bother  properly  to  cool  and  keep  separ¬ 
ate  the  milk  from  a  number  of  cows. 
Mixed  milk  now  is  better  than  it  used  to 
be  ;  cows  are  kept  better  and  under  more 
sanitary  conditions.  Customers  often 
wanted  varying  quantities  of  baby  milk, 
and  to  overcome  these  troubles,  many  a 
“baby”  can  has  been  filled  just  before 
the  milkman  reached  the  consumer,  and 
if  this  was  the  daily  practice,  baby 
thri\  ed  better  than  ever.  It’s  the  changes 
that  make  trouble.  The  story  is  told 
here  of  a  physician  who  picked  out  the 
cow  from  which  he  wanted  his  milk 
daily.  When  the  tuberculosis  furor  was 
on,  this  cow  was  tested,  condemned,  and 


upon  post  mortem,  was  found  a  mass  of 
tubercles.  Since  then,  he  takes  his  milk 
mixed  from  tested  cows. 

Connecticut.  h.  g.  Manchester, 

MILKERS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

THEY  ARE  HARD  TO  GET. 

We  do  not  usually  have  much  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  good  milkers;  as  a  rule,  women  are  better 
milkers  than  men,  but  it  is  more  d  fflcult  to  find 
those  that  are  willing  to  help  about  the  milking. 
About  10  cows  are  given  each  milker,  some  are 
given  more,  and  a  good  many  less.  We  insist  on 
gentle  treatment  of  the  cows  at  all  times,  s  a.  t. 

Gowacda,  N.  Y. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  good  milkers  that  can  be 
b ired.  The  best  milk ers  are  those  that  m ilk  their 
own  dairies.  I  do  not  think  women,  as  a  rule,  are 
equal  to  men  as  milkers,  although  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  chief  difficulty  with  milkers  is  that 
they  do  not  milk  clean,  excite  the  cows  when  not 
necessary,  and  milk  unevenly.  A  good  milker 
should  he  calm  and  pleasant  wi.h  the  cows,  milk 
with  even  stroke,  and  milk  clean.  m  d, 

Erin,  N  Y. 

Imitate  the  Calf  —It  is  quite  difficult  to  find 
extra  good  milkers:  one  great  trouble  is  that  they 
are  likely  to  talk  too  much,  and  another  trouble 
is  they  milk  with  too  slow  motion  with  the 
hands.  I  find  it  best  to  imitate  the  motion  of  the 
calf  when  sucking,  that  is  a  quick,  but  not  a 
jerking  motion.  Women  milkers  are  fully  as 
good  as  men.  Seven  cows  are  enough  for  one  to 
milk  at  one  time.  Each  milker  should  have  the 
same  cows  to  milk  each  time.  .t.  w.  h. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  milkers.  This 
section  is  settled  quite  thickly  by  Germans  and 
Irish,  which,  probably,  accounts  for  the  women 
being  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  the  men  in  milk¬ 
ing.  The  chief  difficulty  is  not  most  generally 
that  of  disability,  but  rather  carelessness.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  milk  the  cows  clean  is  a  general  com¬ 
plaint;  slouehiness  and  filthiness  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  another.  As  regards  the  number  of  cows  to 
one  milker,  each  man  has  a  different  idea.  One 
farmer  expects  his  man  to  milk  his  half  of  30 
cows  night  and  morning,  but  this  seems  to  be 
higher  than  is  usual.  m.  p.  v. 

Alma,  N.  Y. 

A  good  milker  ought  to  milk  from  10  to  15  cows 
an  hour,  but  I  have  had  men  that  could  not  milk 
half  that  number,  and  they  seemed  to  work  hard 
at  it,  too.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
not  started  in  right.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  great  knack  in  milking.  I  have 
furnished  a  large  route  in  the  city  for  three  years, 
and  I  have  to  use  great  care  with  my  milk.  If 
one  man  is  a  nasty  milker,  it  knocks  it  all  in  the 
head.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  wetting  the  teats 
with  milk,  and  stripping  the  filth  in  the  pall  with 
the  milk,  and  not  brushing  the  cows’  udders 
properly.  I  never  had  any  experience  with 
women  milking;  if  they  were  brought  up  to 
milk,  I  do  not  see  why  they  would  not  he  all 
right.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  a  mar 
may  hire  10  men  as  milkers,  and  they  will  not 
average  six  good  milkers.  The  best  milker  I 
have  had  was  my  father,  a  man  75  years  old ;  but 
he  could  milk  12  to  14  cows  an  hour,  and  said  it 
tired  him  hardly  any.  M  A  M. 

Horsebeads,  N.  Y. 


There  is  great  interest  in  Short-horn  cattle 
once  more.  The  smaller  dairy  breeds  have  been 
at  the  front  for  the  past  few  years,  but  the  Short 
horns  possess  staying  qualities,  and  now  the  tide 
is  turning  hack  to  them.  In  starting  new  herds, 
or  in  building  up  old  ones,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  the  best  possible  blood.  The 
coming  public  sale  of  W.  I.  Wood,  Williamsport, 
Ohio,  on  June  8,  will  give  buyers  a  chance  to 
secure  some  fine  animals.  The  catalogue  offers 
some  grand  cattle,  hulls  old  and  young,  and 
cows  and  heifers.  A  great  chance  to  invest  in 
Short-horn  blood. 

Those  who  manufacture  and  sell  oleo  in  Italy 
have,  apparently,  a  rocky  road  to  travel.  The 
law  appears  to  he  very  strict,  both  in  regard  to 
making  and  selling  this  stuff.  It  must  be  marked 
“  margarine,”  and  each  factory  is  obliged  to 
have  a  trademark  of  its  own,  which  is  stamped 
on  all  cakes  of  salable  products,  and  on  all 
paper  wrappers  and  other  packages;  also  on 
bills  and  even  account  hooks.  One  wonld  sup¬ 
pose  that,  iu  a  country  like  Italy,  this  so-called 
“  poor  man’s  food  ”  would  he  easy  of  sale,  hut 
really  the  Italians  seem  to  be  more  careful  of 
the  interests  of  the  dairymen  than  our  American 
legislators  have  yet  attempted  to  be. 


Can’t  Be  Burst. 

Hammer  the  bowl  of  a 
Sharpies  Farm  Sep¬ 
arator  flat  on  an  anvil 
with  a  sledge,  and  if  you 
break  it  we  will  pay  for 
it.  Can’t  do  it  with  any 
other  separator.  Other 
separators  may  hurst 
and  kill  people ;  they 
have  done  it.  A  Sharp¬ 
ies  never  did  nor  never 
will.  It  is  built  good  all 
over  —  Everywhere  the 
best  that  it  can  be. 

Send  for  Catalogue^^S 
No  25. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pit. 

Toledo,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubnque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 

uor^i 

trade  demands,  is  colored  with 

Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 

vn 

the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  M.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  I  cents  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  •  Cattle  Comforts.' 
none  equal  to  'SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W.  Comfort.  Falls- 
1  ngton,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 
Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fairmoont  Ave.,  PHILA,  PA. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

contractors  and  builders  or 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Batter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  A  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  In  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 

Village  and  Country 
Carpenters  and  Mill¬ 
wrights,  Attention  ! 

A  thoroughly  reliable  manufacturing  concern  wants 
you  to  represent  them  in  your  vicinity,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  your  other  business  A  good  chance.  Don’t 
wait.  Address,  with  references. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Box  1592  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DIRECTIONS. 
Pour  ;u« tired  amount 
into  the  reservoir  of  tne 
Elia  tric  Sprav (r.  «<• 
cording  >o  the  number 
•I  cows  to  be  treated 
•York  tha  piston  rod. 

when  the  Electric 

throw  a  ftoe  sprav 
require*  only  a  few 
menu  10  sprav  a  herd 
>'•  thtrtv  to  Aliy  cow. 
When  flrst  starting  11. 
ose  It  Is  desirable  10 
«p»ay  the  cows  once  a 


t.  and  if  rite 


*  very 


KILFLY. 

More  Milk,  More  Money,  More  Comfort 
for  Cows  and  Milkmen. 


A  Liquid  Mixture  of  Untold  Value. 

Applied  with  Childs’  Electric  Sprayer. 

Protects  cows  from  the  torture  of  flies,  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  milk.  Absolutely  harmless  to  man  or  beast. 
Put  up  in  one  gallon  cans. 

Once  Tried,  Always  Used. 

ELECTRIC  SPRAYER  Patented  January  26, 1898. 

Convenient  and  Practical  in  Every  Particular. 

Throws  a  very  fine  spray  of  any  of  the  liquids  and  mixtures  usually 
used  for  destroying  insects,  bugs,  etc.,  ami  for  keeping  cattle  free  from  flies 
during  the  summer  weather.  Can  !>e  thoroughly  cleaned  after  using  a  poisonous  mixture, 
which  is  conveniently  done  by  removing  the  cover.  Especially  recommended  for  spraying  potato  vines 
with  Paris  green,  also  all  kinds  of  plants,  hushes,  vines,  trees,  and  interior  of  henneries,  with  any  desired 
formula.  Sample  Lot— One  gallon  can  KILFLY  and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine)  charges  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  $2.00.  Special  prices  for  quantity 

H  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous. 

Ab  for  the  peach,  Itself, 

If  perchance  it  could  speak  its  heart, 

’Twould  as  lief  be  killed  by  frost  in  the  Spring, 
Ab  to  live  till  Fall,  and  then,  poor  thing  ! 

Bcsold  for  five  cents  a  quart.— Detroit  Journal. 

“Dow  did  you  come  to  marry  your 
second  husband  ?  ”  ‘  ■  My  fi  rst  one  died.  ” 
—Life. 

“  Whew  !”  Margie  exclaimed,  looking 
at  the  hail,  “it’s  wainin’  homipathic 
pills.”— Judge. 

“  What  a  look  of  eager  anticipation 
that  man  in  the  corner  wears  ?  ”  “Yes. 
he  runs  an  incubator.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“One  of  those  little  chickens  won’t 
mind  the  old  hen  at  all.  It  runs  about 
by  itself  and  doesn't  pay  any  attention 
to  her  clucks.”  “  I  don’t  really  blame 
the  poor  little  thing.  It’s  one  that  was 
hatched  in  an  incubator.” —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Doctor:  “James,  did  that  lady  in  the 
waiting-room  come  in  her  own  coach  or 
a  trolley-car?”  Servant:  “Trolley-car, 
sir  !  ”  Doctor  :  “  Thanks  !  I  couldn’t 
tell  from  her  dress  whether  to  prescribe 
three  months  at  Newport  or  sulphur  and 
molasses  !” — Puck. 

Watts  :  “  What  we  want  is  some  one 
who  will  make  the  Filipinos  understand 
that  American  promises  are  not  like 
Spanish  promises.”  PottB  :  “  Good  idea. 
Why  not  send  a  few  American  Indians  to 
make  the  necessary  explanations  ?” — 
Indianapolis  Jowrnal. 

Customer  :  “  Are  these  eggs  strictly 
fresh  ?”  Shopman :  “Yes,  sir.  You 
haven’t  found  anything  wrong  with  the 
eggs  you’ve  been  getting  here  for  the 
last  month,  have  you  ?  ”  Customer  : 
“No.”  Shopman:  “Well,  these  are  & 
part  of  the  same  lot.” — Tit-Bits. 

Margaret  (contemplating  her  new 
sister):  “  Ma,  where  did  you  get  the  new 
baby  ?  ”  Her  Mother  :  “  Oh  !  the  doctor 
fixed  it  up  down  at  his  office  and  brought 
it  to  us.”  Margaret  (after  a  pause): 
“  Say,  Ma,  don’t  you  think  we  better  try 
another  doctor  next  time  ?  ” — Puck 

“  The  horseless  carriage  I  approve,” 

They  heard  the  housewife  mutter. 

“  But  argument  cannot  remove 
My  hate  for  cowless  butter.” 

—Brooklyn  Eagle 


Cooley  Creamer 

LEADS  THE  WORLD 

In  all  the  Gravity  Methods  of  Raising  Cream. 


dairies  showed  only  one-tenth  oi 
cent  or  less  of  fat  in  the  skim-milk 
It  is  also  a  great  labor-saving  method;  in 
fact,  it  works  while  you  sleep,  as  it  requires  no 
attention  while  the  cream  is  rising. 

The  cans  being  entirely  submerged  and 
water-sealed  greatly  increases  the  cooling  sur¬ 
face  and  prevents  all  gases  or  odors  from 
penetrating  the  milk,  thus  obtaining  abso- 
cream. 


C001EVC«B)H€T  CREAMfR- 


lutely  pure 

Write  for  our  illustrated  pamphlets  giving 

full  description.  Ir  " ' 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


] 
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Elevator.  ^ 

An  Old  Proverb  That 


but  just  as  forceful  today  as  ouc  hundred  years  ago. 

It’s  good  common  sense  advice  in  almost,  every  transaction,  but  for 
present  purposes  let  us  suppose  you  arc  going  to  buy  a  binder,  a  mower 
or  a  corn  harvester. 

Possibly  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  get  something  cheaper  than 

the  Peering  Ideal. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  “go  back.”  And  it  certainly  in  “better 
to  go  back  than  to  go  wrong.” 

That  word  “cheaper”  is  an  old  fraud.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  it. 

Deering  Ideal  grain  and  grass  harvesters  are  “ideal”  because  they  embody 
the  best  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic. 

They  are  simple,  scientific  and  substantial. 

They  are  the  cheapest  to  buy  because  they  are  the  best  to  own. 


DEERING  HARVESTER  CO., 


Chicago 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PKIOES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  HoBses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  A  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


GOOD  IJNCOMES 

(20, 25  and  30  per  cent  commission) 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices. 
&c.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  you  don’t  want  commissions 
we  will  give  you  Premiums:  Lace 
Curtaits,  Tea  Sets.  Toilet  Sets. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Dinner  Sets,  Sic.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c.,  and  we  will  mall  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im¬ 
ported  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St.. New  York.N.Y.  I\O.Box289  Rural. 


Dutton’s  Mower  Knife  Grinder 


grinds  a  set  of  Mowing  Machine  Knives  in  ten  miL- 
utes  better  than  can  be  done  on  a  grindstone  in  an 
hour.  It  does  not  heat  the  knife.  Saves  more  than 
its  cost  in  time  and  horseflesh  the  erst  season. 


Qnoriol  fUlnri  We  will  send  you  one  upon  re- 
OpCblal  UllCIa  celpt  of  our  wholsale  price  ($5), 
and  if  after  trial  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it  in  every  way,  send  it  back  and  we  will  return  your 
monev.  Haying  time  is  near— send  to-day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Box  10  Higganum,  Ct. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syraeaie,  N. 
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Weatherproof 

A  Dry  Powder 

which,  mixed  with  cold 
water,  makes  a  fireproof 
and  waterproof  paint. 

Any  one  can  mix  and 
apply. 

Durable,  Economical, 
Fireproof,  Sanitary. 

Preserves  houses,  barns, 
fences,  dairies,  cattle- 
yards  and  outbuildings 
of  every  description. 

Neshannock  Falls.  Pa., 

Nov.  24,  1898. 

My  hotel  was  burned  on 
Sent.  28tli,  and  Asbestine 
Cold  Water  Paint  saved  my 
barn,  42xG4,  only  sixty  feet 
from  building  burned. 

Gen.  w.  A.  Clakk. 


Cold  Wafer  Paint 

Costs  75%  less 

THAN  OIL  PAINT. 

Made  in  a  white  that 
won’t  TURN  YELLOW, 
and  1 6  fast  colors. 


Crown  Wall  Finish 

— A  cold  water  paint  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Asbestine — should 
be  used  for  plastered 
walls  and  ceilings. 

Ask  vow  dealer  or  write 
us  direct  for  applied  sample, 
price-lists,  tint  and  color 
cards  g 

The  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Co., 

369  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston. 
74  John  St.,  New  York. 

59  Market  St.,  Chicago. 


-LLZL 


Creosote  Farm  and  Fence  Paint. 

A  good  paint  for  common  purposes;  looks  well  and  wears  well. 

Not  as  fine  as  high  cost  paints,  but  fine  enough  for  common  work,  and  costs  only  50c.  a 
gallon  in  bulk,  It  is  made  with  pure  pigments  and  Creosote:  "Wood  treated  with 
Creosoteis  not  subject  to  dry  rot  or  other  decay.” —  Century  Dictionary.  Send  for  color 
card.  Active  agents  wanted.  SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mfr.,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Easy  Cultivating 

means  economy,  more  crops,  better  crops.  A  boy  can  work  the  Kraus  Cul¬ 
tivator,  moving  wheels  and  shovels  to  right  or  left  by  a  touch  on  foot 
levers.  Levers  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  set  them  any  distance  apart  while, 
machine  is  moving.  The 

KRAUS  SSff  CULTIVATOR 

is  the  most  complete,  simplest,  strongest,  most  popular,  “the  best  on 
made,”  say  farmers  who  use  it.  On  hill-sides  it  does  perfect  work.  Perfect 
row  crop  or  fallow  worker.  Get  the  catalogue  at  once  and  save  money. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR.  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


in 


THIS  IS  THE  NEW 

RUMELY 

■  m  STRAW  BURNING 


TRACTION 
EN 


Like  all  the 
Rumelyenglnes 
it  is  composed 
of  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  through¬ 
out.  Designed 
especially  for 
burning  straw 
but  will  also 
burn  coal  or 
wood. 


Specially  constructed  boiler,  presenting  largest  heating 
surface.  It  Is  a  quick  steamer.  One  of  remarkably 
high  power  and  efficiency,  requiring  the  minimum 
amount  of  steam.  Five-foot  drive-wheels  with  16-inch 
face.  An  efficient  spark  arrester  prevents  all  danger 
from  fire.  The  usual  Rumely  high  finish.  We  mako 
also  other  traction  engines,  portable  nnd  station¬ 
ary  engines;  the  famous  “New  Rumely  Thesher,” 
Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills.  All  are  fully  described 
in  our  Illustrated  Catalogue— FREE. 


M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portable* 
Engine »  and  Pumps. 
Btate  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Maud  S”-SSi-  Mills 

and  Towers  have  no  Equal. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  them.  If 
be  refuses,  send  your  wants  to 
A.  M.  I).  HOLOYVAY,  Phtlade’pbia, 
Pa.,  or  “MACD  S”  WIND  MILL 
AND  PUMP  CO  ,  Lansing,  Mich. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  TANKS! 


like  everything  of  the 
“Electric  Line”  repre¬ 
sents  unusual  value. 

Theyaremade  of 

BEST 

GALVANIZED 

STEEL.  , 

Seams  and  bottoms  re¬ 
inforced  with  Iron. 

They  are  strong,  durable  and  lasting.  Will  not  i 
rust  out  and  cannot  rot  away.  Made  In  many  con-  I 
venient  sizes.  Ask  for  what  you  want.  } 

WE  CAN  MAKE  TANKS  OF  SPECIAL  SIZES  FOR  SPECIAL  ! 
PURPOSES.  SEND  YOUR  MEASUREMENTS 

and  we  will  give  you  estimate  of  cost.  Send  for  our  J 
catalogue,  circulars,  prices,  etc. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  309,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 
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“/  WONDER  WHAT’S  IN  IT!" 

ADULTERATED  AND  POISONED  FOOD. 

Frauds  That  Live  on  the  Farm. 

We  sat  at  a  table  delightfully  spread, 

And  teeming  with  good  th’ngs  to  eat, 

And  daintily  fingered  the  cream-tinted  bread, 

Just  needing  to  make  it  complete 
A  film  of  the  butter  so  yellow  and  sweet, 

Well  suited  to  make  every  minute 
A  dream  of  delight,  and  yet  while  we  eat 
We  cannot  help  asking  “  What’s  in  it  ?  ” 

Oh,  maybe  this  bread  contains  alum  and  chalk, 

Or  sawdust  chopped  up  very  fine, 

Or  gypsum  in  powder,  about  which  they  talk, 

Terra  alba  just  out  of  the  mine. 

And  our  faith  in  its  butter  is  apt  to  be  weak, 

For  we  haven’t  a  good  place  to  pin  it, 

Annatto’s  so  yellow  and  beef  fat  so  sleek, 

Oh,  I  wish  I  could  know  what  is  in  it! 

Ah!  be  certain  you  know  what  is  in  it, 

'Tls  a  question  in  place  every  minute. 

Oh !  how  happy  I’d  be  could  I  only  see 
With  certainty  all  that  is  in  it. 

The  pepper,  perhaps,  contains 
cocoanut  shells. 

And  the  mustard  is  cotton¬ 
seed  meal. 

The  coffee,  in  sooth,  of  baked 
chicory  smells, 

And  the  terrapin  tastes  like 
roast  veal. 

The  wine  which  you  drink 
never  heard  of  a  grape, 

But  of  tannin  and  coal  tar  is 
made, 

And  you  could  not  be  certain, 
except  by  their  shape, 

That  the  eggs  by  a  chicken 
were  laid. 

And  the  salad  which  bears 
such  an  innocent  look 
And  whispers  of  fields  that 
are  green, 

Is  covered  with  germs,  each 
armed  with  a  hook 
To  grapple  with  liver  and 
spleen. 

No  matter  how  tired  and 
hungry  and  dry ; 

The  banquet  how  fine;  don’t 
begin  it 

Till  you  think  of  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  sigh, 

Oh,  I  wonder, I  wonder  what’s 
in  it ! 

Ah :  be  certain  you  know  what 
is  in  it, 

’Tis  a  question  in  place  every 
minute.  • 

Oh!  how  happy  I’d  be  could  I 
only  see 

With  certainty  all  that  is 
in  it. 

Frauds  on  Farmers. 

— Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the 
United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  read 
these  verses  in  his  address 
before  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Agriculture  last 
Winter.  We  may  well  put  them  by  the  side  of  our 
hrst-page  picture.  We  wish  that  all  who  buy  manu¬ 
factured  or  prepared  food  would  commit  them  to 
memory,  and  sing  them  as  they  sing  America  or 
Home,  Sweet  Home.  Once  let  the  American  people 
begin  seriously  to  ask,  What’s  In  It  ?  and  the  enter¬ 
prising  firm  of  A.  Devil  &  Co.,  will  lose,  at  least  a 
share  of  their  business.  The  picture  shows  the  senior 
member  of  this  firm  at  work.  He  has  no  use  for  the 
farmer  with  his  honest  and  clean  products,  while, 
with  his  cheap  trash  and  poisons,  he  can  make  up  in¬ 
ferior  and  nasty  substitutes,  and  peddle  them  out  at 
high  prices. 

There  is  small  chance  for  the  cow,  the  pig  or  the 
sheep  when  this  old  rascal  can  handle  and  sell  oleo¬ 
margarine,  shoddy  and  vile  fats  under  the  names  of 


butter,  all-wool  cloth  and  lard.  It  may  be  a  smart 
business  to  melt  up  odds  and  ends  of  beef  carcasses, 
and  put  the  mess  into  cans  labeled,  “  Roast  Beef  ”, 
but  it  is  a  vile  trick  on  the  consumer,  and  robbery  of 
the  farmer.  In  fact  the  business  of  A.  Devil  &  Co.  is 
harder  on  the  farmer  than  on  any  other  clasp.  Dr. 
Wiley  says  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  manufactured 
food  and  drink  prepared  in  this  country  will  be  found 
to  be  adulterated.  He  means  by  this  the  articles  sold 
in  packages  under  trade-marks.  We  all  understand 
how  butter  and  cheese  have  been  adulterated.  Maple 
syrup  and  honey  are  largely  mixed  with  glucose — the 
glucose  is  not  mixed  with  the  honey  !  Cotton-seed 
oil  is  sold  as  olive  oil.  So-called  coffee  berries  have 
been  analyzed,  which  contained  nothing  but  molasses, 
sugar  and  rye  flour  molded  to  imitate  the  berry.  Corn 
oil  is  used  for  linseed.  Ground  peanut  shells  and  even 
sawdust  are  used  for  mixing  with  ground  spices.  One 
of  the  worst  frauds  is  to  be  found  in  so-called  pre¬ 
serves  and  jellies.  Out  of  121  samples  analyzed  by 


the  Connecticut  Station,  88  were  adulterated.  Com¬ 
binations  of  starch-paste,  glucose,  coal-tar  dyes  and 
salicylic  acid  were  sold  as  “raspberry”,  “currant”, 
“  apple  ”  or  “  quince  ”,  and  the  manufacturers  added 
insult  to  injury  by  adding  the  word  “  Pure”  in  large 
letters.  Sausage,  mince  meat  and  boneless  codfish 
contained  borax  or  salicylic  acid. 

“Bulk”  and  Poisons. — Many  of  the  adultera¬ 
tions  used  in  dry  foods  are  harmless  to  health.  Saw¬ 
dust,  oat  chaff,  peanut  shells,  plaster  and  white  earth 
may  not  kill  people,  though  they  were  not  intended 
for  human  consumption.  They  do  injure  the  farmer’s 
business,  for  every  pound  means  the  loss  of  a  pound 
of  honest  food  that  the  farmer  ought  to  provide  at  a 
fair  price.  This  matter  of  adulteration  has  been  car¬ 
ried  so  far  that  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  powerful 


factor  that  operates  to  keep  prices  for  farm  products 
down.  Drive  out  the  thousands  of  tons  of  trash  and 
worthless  substitutes  that  are  palmed  eff  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  packages  of  prepared  food,  and  there  would  be 
an  immense  increase  in  the  demand  for  what  ihe 
farmer  actually  produces.  There  is  no  surer  or  easier 
way  to  increase  the  demand  for  pure  and  wholesome 
food  than  to  roast  A  Devil  &  Co.  out  of  this  devilish 
business— for  no  softer  or  gentler  word  will  answer. 

It  is  mean  enough  to  sell  sawdust,  hay,  shells  or 
other  “  bulk”,  but  it  is  criminal  to  use  poisons,  as  is 
now  generally  done  with  canned  goods.  The  worst 
feature  of  it  is  that  the  manufacturers  and  handlers 
will  often  go  on  the  stand,  and  swear  that  they  never 
use  borax  or  salicylic  acid  in  their  goods.  Chemical 
tests  for  these  substances  are  accurate  and  exact.  It 
is  proved  beyond  all  question  that  these  poisons  are 
used  in  many  brands  of  canned  goods,  such  as  oysters, 
baked  beans,  soups,  fruits,  fish  and  certain  meats.  It 
does  seem  as  though  the  men  who  use  these  poisons 

and  adulterants  uncon¬ 
sciously  use  substitutes 
for  honesty  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  their  conscience. 
Some  of  the  disclosures 
made  by  chemists  are 
shocking  “Canned  Vile- 
ness”  is  a  very  polite 
name  for  such  stuff  as  A. 
D„vil  &  Co.  have  been 
preparing  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

The  Way  Out.— What 
is  to  be  done  about  it  ? 
The  farmer  suffers  less 
in  one  way  than  the 
townsman,  because  he 
knows  that  much  of  his 
food  is  pure.  As  we  have 
said,  his  loss  is  largely  a 
loss  of  trade.  When  A. 
Devil  &  Co.  can  take  ap¬ 
ple  cores  and  parings 
and  mix  them  with 
starch,  poisonous  dyes 
and  salicylic  acid,  and 
sell  this  mixture  for 
“  Pure.  Apple  Sauce”  the 
farmer  may  as  well  let 
his  apple  trees  alone  It 
will  not  pay  him  to  buy 
Paris  green  or  Boideaux 
Mixture.  It  isn’t  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  “  I  wonder  what’s 
in  it”,  for  he  knows  full 
well  that  he  isn’t  “  in  it  ” 
at  all.  The  American 
farmer  must  put  a  stop  to 
this  horrible  practice,  or 
he  will  lose  more  and 
more  of  his  legitimate  trade.  The  Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch  puts  the  matter  well  when  it  says:  “This 
country  has  been  notoriously  weak  in  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  against  fraud  in  foods.  The 
1  personal  liberty  ’  theory  has  been  worked  largely  in 
the  interest  of  frauds.  ‘  Let  people  eat  and  drink 
what  they  please.  Out  upon  sumptuary  laws  !  ’  and 
the  like,  has  been  drummed  into  our  ears  from  the 
stump,  and  has  confronted  us  in  political  hand-organs, 
to  whose  music  political  simians  have  danced.  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  ordained  by  the  American  people  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  all  needful  things  which  the 
people  cannot  do  for  themselves.  The  people  cannot 
protect  themselves  against  fraud  in  food  products, 
and  a  government  that  either  cannot  or  will  not  pro¬ 
tect  them  is  either  contemptibly  weak  or  else  it  is 
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as  great  a  fraud  as  any  of  the  rest  can  possibly  be.’' 

We  need  an  arc  used  public  sentiment  and  a  National 
pure  food  law.  Educate  the  people,  and  Bhow  them 
what  A.  Devil  &  Co.  are  doing.  Let  us  stop  being  so 
gentle  and  polite  in  naming  the  nasty  and  poisonous 
compounds  that  are  flooding  the  market.  It  is  not  a 
legitimate  business  at  all  True,  the  authorities  have 
winked  at  it  for  years,  and  our  lawmakers  almost 
weep  when  the  rascality  of  A.  Devil  &  Co.  is  exposed. 
That  does  not  make  the  trade  legitimate,  however,  and 
it  is  not  entitled  to  honeBt  consideration.  Down  with 
it !  Let  us  demand  a  National  pure  food  law,  and  let 
it  be  no  dead  letter  either. 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes 

All  Sorts  of  Questions  Answered. 


Grape  Shoots  After  a  Freeze. 

In  the  lower  part  of  my  vineyard,  about  1,000  old  vines  of  Ives 
were  billed  down  to  within  six  inches  or  so  of  the  ground  by  the 
February  freeze.  From  this  six  inches  of  stock,  an  abundance 
of  shoots  came  forth,  which  I  thinned  to  three  or  four.  I  have 
been  told  that,  after  June  15, 1  could  layer  the  strongest  one  of 
these  shoots,  say  three  feet  in  length,  in  the  ground  one  foot 
deep  with  three  buds  out,  and  so  renew  the  vines.  Is  this  cor¬ 
rect?  Is  it  the  best  way  ?  Wouldn’t  cutting  away  the  old  wood 
and  letting  two  of  the  shoots  form  new  canes  on  the  old  stock 
(without  layering),  do  as  well  ?  8houldIcut  the  old  de»d  wood 
away  at  once?  h.  o  s. 

Collington,  Md. 

In  all  probability,  the  canes  now  growing  from  the 
old  stumps  will  soon  be  as  good  as  the  old  vines  were. 
If  they  are  healthy,  there  will  be  no  need  for  layer¬ 
ing  to  make  new  vines.  If  it  should  be  necessary,  it 
could  be  done  as  suggested.  I  would  cut  away  the 
dead  wood  at  once,  and  train  up  the  sprouts  to  take 
its  place. 

Infertile  Cherry ;  Strawberry  Rust 

1.  I  have  an  Early  Richmond  cherry  tree  set  about  11  years  ago. 
It  blooms  profusely  every  8pring,  enough  to  have  a  bushel  of 
cherries,  but  only  a  quart  or  two  set  and  ripen.  Is  it  because 
no  others  of  this  kind  are  near?  2.  When  is  the  proper  time  to 
spray  strawberries  for  blight  ?  How  strong  must  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  be,  and  how  often  applied  ?  h.  e. 

1.  The  Richmond  cherry  is  self-fertile.  Why  a  tree 
of  it  in  good  condition  should  not  bear  abundantly  at 
11  years  old  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  is  possible  that 
some  fuDgous  disease  may  destroy  the  fruit  when  it 
is  very  small,  and  cause  it  to  drop.  Or  it  may  be 
some  insect,  such  as  the  curculio,  that  deposits  its 
eggs  in  it.  2  Spraying  for  Strawberry  rust  should 
be  begun  early  in  Spring,  before  the  blossoms  begin  to 
open,  and  be  repeated  twice  at  intervals  of  four  weeks 
on  young  plantations.  On  old  or  bearing  plants,  this 
cannot  be  done  without  injuring  the  fruit,  until  after 
the  ripening  season  is  over.  Then  the  leaves  should 
be  mown,  raked  off  and  burned  to  kill  the  germs  of 
the  disease  in  them,  if  the  patch  is  to  be  left  until 
another  year.  Spraying  may  then  be  done  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  ordinary  formula  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  right  for  the  strawberry,  four 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  six  pounds  of  lime. 

Raspberries  That  Winterkill. 

1  am  much  troubled  by  naving  red  raspberry  canes  winter- 
killed,  many  of  them  entirely  to  the  ground.  I  have  Loudon,  Mil¬ 
ler,  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Golden  Queen,  and  Turner.  Turner  win¬ 
ters  best,  but  more  of  this  variety  kill  than  I  wish.  Although  I 
have  used  no  fertilizer  except  wood  ashes  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  the  soil  does  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  very  rich, 
yet  many  canes  reach  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  are 
three-fourths  inch  in  diameter.  The  larger  the  cane,  the  more 
liable  to  winterkill.  The  first  Winter  after  setting,  there  is  no 
trouble,  and  I  also  notice  that  the  late  growth  kills  but  little.  I 
think  I  once  read  some  experiment  station  report  that  recom¬ 
mended  letting  no  new  shoots  grow  until  July  1,  as  their  experi¬ 
menting  showed  that  growth  made  after  that  date  wintered  best. 
Can  you  give  me  light  on  this  subject  ?  j.  e.  p. 

Moosup,  Conn. 

The  best  preventive  against  winterkilling  of  berry 
bushes,  so  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  go, 
is  to  have  the  wood  well  ripened  and  the  earth  moist. 
Winterkilling  is  the  effect  of*  excessive  evaporation 
of  the  sap.  There  is  more  or  less  evaporation  of  the 
sap  going  on  at  all  times,  and  there  must  be  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Where  the 
rainfall  is  normal,  and  the  soil  is  kept  loose  by  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation,  there  ought  to  be  little  trouble 
from  winterkilling,  except  when  there  are  such  very 
severe  and  protracted  blizzards  as  we  had  last  Winter. 
This,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
soil  contains  humus  enough  to  make  it  porous.  It  is 
possible  that  the  soil  of  J.  E.  P.  is  deficient  in  this 
highly  necessary  material,  for  he  states  that  he  has 
used  no  fertilizer  for  several  years  except  wood  ashes, 
and  that  the  soil  does  not  look  rich.  It  ought  to  look 
rich  as  well  as  to  be  rich,  for  it  is  humus  that  gives  a 
soil  that  dark,  loamy  character  that  is  found  in  al¬ 
most  every  virgin  soil,  where  vegetation  has  been  de¬ 
caying  for  ages.  Coarse  stable  manure  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  an  advantage  to  soil  of  J.  E.  P.’s  berry 
patches.  If  a  bushel  of  cow  peas  should  be  sown  early 
in  J uly,  cultivated  in  and  then  the  growth  plowed 
under  in  the  Fall,  there  would  be  a  large  addition  of 


humus.  This  would  make  the  soil  spongy  and  porous, 
so  that  it  would  hold  more  water  than  it  is  now 
capable  of  holding. 

A  late  growth  is  generally  considered  to  be  more 
tender  than  one  that  has  had  more  time  in  which  to 
mature  its  wood.  The  fact  that  the  largest  raspberry 
canes  on  the  premises  of  J.  E.  P.  are  hurt  most  by  the 
Winter,  is  evidence  that  they  are  mot  so  well  rhatured 
as  the  others.  An  early-matured  cane  that  stands  in 
a  moist  but  not  wet  soil,  and  if  possible  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  mulch  on  top,  would  be  the  one  that  I  would 
expect  best  to  withstand  the  severity  of  a  dry  Fall 
or  a  severe  Winter. 

Slitting  the  Bark  of  Fruit  Trees. 

A  friend  tells  me  to  slit  the  bark  on  young  cherry,  apple  and 
plum  trees,  in  June,  on  the  north  side  of  the  trunk  and  main 
limbs.  He  claims  that  they  will  grow  faster  and  bear  better.  Is 
that  good  advice,  or  merely  a  hobby  ?  p.  h. 

Oakland,  Me. 

Slitting  the  bark  of  fruit  trees  is  more  of  a  fancy 
notion  than  anything  else,  as  I  see  it.  I  have  often 


DERRICK  FOR  STACKING  HAY.  Fig.  171. 


done  it  on  fruit  trees  and  on  trees  in  the  forest,  but 
just  for  fun  or  to  see  what  would  be  the  result.  The 
slits  widened  into  seams  of  new  bark,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  trees  grew  any  faster  than  those  that  were 
not  slit,  neither  did  the  sides  where  the  slitting  was 
done  grow  any  more  than  they  would  have  grown 
without  it,  judging  by  other  parts  of  the  tree.  The 
north  side  of  a  tree  usually  grows  more  rapidly  than 
the  south  side,  and  perhaps,  because  of  the  drying 
effects  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  nature  provides  for  the  stretching 
of  the  bark  to  accommodate  the  expansion  of  the 
wood,  just  as  the  skin  of  a  pig  grows  with  the  rest  of 
the  animal,  and  that  the  slitting  of  the  bark  of  a  tree 
is  of  no  more  advantage  than  would  be  the  slitting  of 
the  skin  on  a  pig’s  back.  However,  let  others  try  it, 
for  it  is  easily  done  and  will  hurt  nothing,  no  matter 
at  what  time  of  year  it  is  done. 


HELPS  IN  HANDLING  CLOVER  HAY. 

HOW  TO  PAVE  YOUR  BACK. 

Scraping  the  Hay  to  the  Stack. 

[Where  clover  hay  is  stacked  outside,  many  farmers  use  the 
devices  described  by  Mr.  Jamison  in  the  following  article.  The 
derrick  revolves  in  the  frame.  The  high  arm  permits  the  sling¬ 
ful  of  hay  to  be  lifted  above  the  stack.  Then  by  pulling  on  the 
bar  shown  near  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  the  load  is  swung  over 
the  stack,  and  dropped  where  it  is  wanted.  The  rake  slides  on 
the  ground.  A  good  horse  with  a  smart  boy  on  his  back  is 
hitched  at  each  end.  They  drive  along  the  swath  and  push  or  pull 
the  hay  into  bunches  at  the  side  of  the  stack.] 

Ticklish  Clover  Hayiug. — When  the  weather  is 
unfavorable,  all  available  appliances  and  skill  are 
necessary  to  make  a  success  of  clover  haying.  Those 
that  have  sufficient  storage  room  in  close  barns  or 


barracks  can  succeed  much  better  than  those  that 
must  put  up  a  part  of  the  crop  in  stacks  or  ricks.  It 
needs  to  be  much  drier  to  keep  in  this  manner,  than 
if  stored  in  close  barns.  I  usually  have  more  clover 
than  I  have  room  for,  and  as  I  have  several  times 
stored  out  of  doors  in  ricks,  I  have  made  an  effort  to 
have  such  appliances  as  can  be  owned  by  a  farmer 
putting  up  from  10  to  35  acres  of  clover,  without  hav¬ 
ing  too  much  invested  in  such  tools. 

In  making  clover  hay,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  curtail  the  manual  labor  involved.  This  necessary 
curtailing  of  the  number  of  men  employed,  calls  for 
the  use  of  all  machine  help  possible  to  use. 

Put  in  Stacks. — As  clover  hay  in  stacks  or  ricks, 
to  be  kept  from  spoiling,  must  be  covered  with  some 
other  material,  they  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  or 


the  cost  of  the  covering  will  approximate  in  cost  the 
value  of  the  hay.  The  risk  in  allowing  it  to  cure  in 
the  cock,  makes  it  necessary  to  put  in  the  rick  from 
swath  or  windrow,  or  if  from  the  cock,  before  it  has 
thoroughly  settled.  In  this  condition,  it  settles  so 
much  in  the  rick,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  put  up  a 
large  rick  with  pitchforks  when  standing  on  the 
ground  or  wagon.  Hence  a  derrick  must  be  used, 
and  if  put  in  the  rick  from  the  swath,  a  hay  loader  or 
large  two-horse  rake  is  required.  As  a  loader  is  tco 
expensive  in  many  ways,  I  shall  use  the  rake,  for  a 
time  at  least. 

By  the  use  of  a  derrick,  with  arm  swinging  35  feet 
high,  a  hay-sling  instead  of  horse  fork,  and  the  hay 
brought  to  the  rick  with  a  large  rake,  it  can  be  put 
up  very  rapidly.  This  plan  will  save  the  cocking, 
but  it  should  be  drier  to  put  in  rick  from  the  swath, 
than  if  put  in  cock.  I  have  learned  this  in  handling 
clover  hay.  If  caught  by  a  hard  rain,  I  prefer  to 
have  it  wet  in  swath  rather  than  in  cock. 

To  succeed  well  in  putting  up  in  this  way,  if  a  rick 
is  two  or  three  days  in  building,  so  much  the  better, 
as  it  will  settle  more,  and  make  it  possible  to  get  a 
larger  quantity  in  it.  If  a  rick  is  to  be  longer  in 
building  than  one  day,  the  former  should  have  two 
large  stack  covers  to  cover  with.  Two  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  better  than  one,  as  they  are  easier  handled. 

Making  a  Derrick. — The  material  for  the  der¬ 
rick,  as  illustrated  at  Fig.  171,  is  as  follows  :  If  the 
pole  can  be  secured  in  the  near-by  woods,  only  the 
labor  in  securing  it  stands  aga'nst  it.  The  base  is 
eight  feet  square,  built  on  runneis;  frame,  10  feet 
high.  The  pole  for  sling  use  should  be  30  feet  long  ; 
long  boom,  17  feet — short  end,  four  feet,  long  end,  13 
feet ;  short  brace,  seven  feet  long,  brace,  14  feet. 
Top  of  frame  should  be  five  feet  square.  The  whole 
should  be  bolted  together,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  stored  in  shelter  when  not  in  use.  If  built 
to  use  a  sling,  the  long  end  of  the  arm  should  be  35 
feet  high.  Lumber  needed  to  construct  is  as  follows  : 

F^et. 


14  pieces  2x4  Ineb,  10  feet .  «>4 

Runners— two  pieces  2x8-inch,  eight  feet .  2f» 

Base  for  pole,  one  piece,  2x10  inch,  eight  feet  .  17 

Long  arm  2x5  inch,  17  feet  long .  14 

One  piece  2x8-inch,  10  feet  long .  io 

One  piece  2x4  inch,  eight  feet  long .  5 

One  piece  2x4  inch,  15  feet  long .  io 

Total . . .  176 


Here  this  lumber  can  be  bought,  hard  wood,  first- 
class,  for  $3.60.  Five  dollars  could  cover  the  cost  of 
the  whole,  ready  for  the  pulleys 

The  llake ;  I  ts  Use. — The  long  rake  shown  at 
Fig.  172,  is  18  feet  long,  with  12  teeth,  six  feet  long. 
The  head-piece  is  2x8-inch  hard  pine.  The  teeth  are 
heart  hickory,  l%x3-incb,  and  six  feet  long.  The 
lumber  bill  is  as  follow?  : 


1  piece  2x8-inch  x  18  feet,  22  feet . $0  44 

12  teeth  \  %  »3  inch  x  6  feet,  at  3  cents . 36 

1  plank  1x8  inch  x  18  feet,  12  feet .  18 

12  bolts  %x4-lnch . 39 

2  bolts  *4*8  inch . 08 

Carpenter  work .  1  12 


Total  cost . $2  48 


The  teeth  should  be  set  in  the  head-piece,  one  inch  in 
front,  and  one-half  inch  at  back,  and  the  teeth  sloped 
for  about  one  foot  tack  from  the  point  on  the  lower 
Bile.  Set  in  head-piece  as  directed  ;  this  will  cause 
them  to  follow  the  ground  closely.  Over  the  teeth 
where  set  in  the  head-piece,  should  be  placed  the 
plank  mentioned  in  bill,  lx  8-inch  x  18  feet,  and 
bolted  through  teeth,  plank  and  head-piece.  The 
teeth  should  not  be  set  tco  rigid,  as  they  will  work 
better  with  some  play.  The  rake  should  have  three 
standards  in  the  head-piece,  about  two  feet  high.  A 
bolt  is  put  through  each  end  of  the  head-piece.  Two 
small  holes  are  bored  in  each  end  the  narrow  way  of 
the  piece  and  sufficient  wire  run  through  to  make  a 
strong  loop. 

For  hitching,  use  a  light  chain,  eight  feet  long,  at 
each  end,  with  ring  at  one  end  and  grab  hook  at  the 
other.  Loop  the  ring  end  through  wire  loop,  and  use 
the  other  end  to  attach  to  single  tree.  Pull  rake 
backwards  in  going  out  for  a  load.  With  good  horses 
and  handy  boys  for  riders,  the  hay  can  be  brought  to 
the  rick  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  john  m.  .jamison. 

Ohio. 


California,  is  working  for  a  uniform  fruit  package  law  after 
the  plan  in  force  in  New  York  State. 

Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  O  ,  says  that,  when  our  mustered-out 
volunteers  come  back,  with  empty  pockets,  and  ask  for  a  job 
we  only  give  them  a  banquet. 

It  is  said  that,  at  least  40  American  lawyers  are  now  trying  to 
practice  in  Manila.  We  can  surely  spare  them,  out  of  the  90,000 
with  which  the  United  States  is  credited. 

A  horseman  states  that  he  cured  one  colt  of  the  habit  of  con¬ 
stantly  sha  sing  its  head  by  removing  the  long  hairs  from  the 
interior  of  its  nostrils.  The  movement  of  these  hairs  in  breathing 
irritated  the  animal,  and  caused  the  nervous  shaking  of  the  head. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  growers  in  New  Jersey  should  find 
it  necessary  to  use  refrigerator  boxes.  In  Florida,  we  use  very 
little,  if  any,  organic  nitrogen  in  our  strawberry  fertilizers,  but 
grow  them  hat  d  on  pure  chemicals,  and  they  will  carry  like  mlnie- 
balls.  How  they  are  for  eating  purposes  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  is  another  matter.  s.  f. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HICKORY-HILL  FARM  NOTES. 

V  alue  of  Shade  Trees.— There  is  a  hemlock  knoll 
contesting  of  about  four  acres  acros3  the  brook  that 
descends  to  the  northwest.  This  knoll  has  been  a 
source  of  trouble  to  me  eve*  since  we  bought  the 
farm.  The  next  year  after  we  came,  I  plowed  this 
piece  of  land,  and  removed  over  100  loads  of  stones. 
Then  I  planted  it  to  potatoes  and  corn, using  a  liberal 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizer.  The  next  year,  it 
was  seeded  down,  using  more  fertilizer.  We  got  fair 
crops  each  year — but  the  seeding  was  poor,  and  as  T 
was  using  all  the  manure  on  other  parts  of  the  farm, 
the  land  was  not  much  better  than  before. 

At  the  time  I  broke  up  this  knoll,  there  was  a  very 
bushy  beech  tree  growing  on  the  top  of  it.  I  thought 
of  cutting  it  down,  but  knew  it  would  be  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  chop  it  into  wood,  so  it  was  left  standing. 
After  this  knoll  was  seeded,  it  was  used  for  pasture 
in  connection  with  the  lowland  along  the  brook,  and 
I  Eoon  noticed  that  the  cows  would  fill  themselves  on 
the  low,  mucky  ground,  and  then  go  up  and  lie  in  the 
shade  of  the  old  beech.  About  noon,  they  would  go 
down  to  the  brook  for  a  drink,  pick  around  a  while, 
and  start  back  to  the  knoll  again.  The  result  is  that 
the  upper  part  of  that  knoll  has  become  first-class 
pasture,  covered  with  Blue  grass  and  White  clover. 
Where  the  seed  came  from,  I  don’t  know,  but  that  old 
tree  is  certainly  to  blame  for  the  change.  This  Spring 
I  have  scattered  some  fine  manure  on  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  rest  of  the  lot,  and  I  hope  to  see  that  knoll  in 
good  shape  yet. 

Good  Corn  Ground.— This  is  the  first  year  that  I 
have  had  a  good  piece  of  land  to  plant  to  corn.  The 
old  meadows  and  pasture  have  been  all  reseeded,  and 
this  Spring  I  have  broken  up  five  acres  of  two-year- 
old  meadow.  At  the  time  it  was  plowed, 
the  grass,  with  quite  a  good  deal  cf  1 
clover,  was  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  ' 
and  we  spread. 10  or  12  loads  of  manure  . 
to  the  acre.  This  manure  was  too  coarse 
to  use  as  top-dressing  for  seeding  down, 
and  1  preferred  to  use  it  here  instead  of 
keeping  it  over.  I  shall  use  300  pounds 
of  the  best  fertilizer  1  can  buy,  to  the 
acre,  also.  This  year,  I  shall  broadcast 
the  fertilizer  with  the  grain  dr'll,  then 
plant  the  corn  by  hand  in  ebc;k  rows  36 
inches  apart  each  way.  1  have  used  a 
horse  planter  for  several  years,  and 
while  it  hastens  the  planting,  I  think 
it  is  more  work  to  keep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds.  This  year,  with  the  weeder 
and  cultivator  running  both  ways,  1 
expect  to  work  that  corn  without  the 
use  of  the  hoe. 

Testing  tlie  Cows.— I  expect  to  test 
three  of  the  cows  soon,  for  a  weekly 
butter  record.  Two  of  these  cows  are 
being  tested  for  a  year’s  milk  record,  and 
I  wish  to  add  their  butter  record, 
also.  I  have  engaged  the  services  of 
an  old  creameryman,  who  is  thoroughly  reliable,  to 
make  the  tests,  and  the  milk  and  c  earn  will  be 
kept  under  lock  by  him.  It  seems  a  pity  that  one 
must  go  to  all  this  trouble  to  test  a  cow,  but  there 
are  so  many  who  keep  scrubs,  and  think  they  are  as 
good  as  any,  and  refuse  to  believe  that  there  are  better 
ones,  that  I  wish  to  make  this  test  conclusive.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  begin  the  test  May  23,  but  have  postponed 
it  for  a  week  on  account  of  the  weather.  The  past 
week  has  been  simply  horrid  for  milch  cows.  When 
we  first  turned  the  cows  to  pasture  (May  12),  one  was 
giving  about  35  pounds  daily.  ,  She  began  to  gain,  and 
went  steadily  up  to  44  pounds.  Then  came  the  cold 
rains,  and  back  she  went  to  38  pounds.  These  cows 
have  been  kept  in  the  barn  every  night,  and  although 
the  time  was  about  one-half  hour  shorter,  they  have 
given  rather  more  milk  in  the  morning  than  evening 
milking.  During  this  rainy  weather,  the  cows  have 
been  returned  to  the  stable  during  the  day  whenever 
they  have  gathered  around  the  gate  and  showed  an 
inclination  to  get  out  of  the  storm.  Yet  it  has  made 
them  shrink.  I  wonder  how  they  get  along  when 
they  stay  out  on  the  cold,  wet  ground  all  night. 

Those  Kicking  Heifers. — A  neighbor,  a  man  72 
years  old,  has  had  three  heifers  come  in  for  the  first 
time  this  Spring.  They  are  part  Short-horn,  part 
Holstein,  some  Jersey  and  a  good  deal  contrary.  He 
came  over  one  morning  with  a  long  face,  and  reported 
that  one  had  been  kicking  him  all  around  the  stable, 
and  he  would  like  a  little  help  to  milk  her.  I  went 
over  with  him,  and  not  having  Mr.  R.  D.  Button  there 
to  “  take  her  firmly  by  the  hind  leg  and  lay  her  gently 
over  on  her  side”,  I  resorted  to  my  old  plan  of  placing 
a  bull  ring  in  her  nose  with  a  good  stout  cord  at¬ 
tached.  We  placed  the  cord  over  the  top  of  the  stan¬ 
chions,  and  while  the  old  man  hung  on  to  the  string, 

I  milked  the  heifer.  We  did  this  for  two  or  three 
milkings,  when  I  just  placed  the  string  where  I  could 


give  it  a  pull  if  necessary,  and  milked  her  that  way. 
In  less  than  a  week,  the  old  man  was  milking  his 
heifer  without  anything  on  her,  and  all  three  have 
been  broken  in  this  way.  It  may  be  all  right  for  some 
to  sit  right  down  and  hold  them ;  but  for  old  men, 
small  men  and  lazy  men,  I  recommend  the  other  way. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y.  j.  gbant  mobsk. 


THE  BUSINESS  SH0RT-H0BN  CUTTLE. 

The  history  of  the  Short-horn  breed  begins  a  long 
way  back.  Permanent  records  were  kept  as  early  as 
1740,  and  fine  Short-horns  were  found  in  England  in 
1600.  But  they  first  attracted  general  notice  about 
1780,  when  ColliugBros.  began  raising  them  for  profit 
in  England.  After  them  came  other  breeders,  some 
of  whom  bent  all  of  their  energies  to  producing  beef 
animals,  while  others  strove  to  develop  milking  quali¬ 
ties.  Breeding  along  these  different  lines  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  strains,  but  all  having  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics. 

In  England,  the  dairy  Short-horn  has  been  more 
highly  developed  than  in  this  country.  For  many 
years,  the  Short-horn  was  the  prevailing  beef  breed 
of  the  West.  With  lower  prices  for  beef  cattle,  and 
greater  attention  to  dairying,  the  distinctively  dairy 
breeds  have  crowded  the  beef  breed  from  many  a 
farm.  But  with  the  revival  of  the  beef  industry,  these 
cattle  are  again  in  demand.  Where  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  animal  is  desired,  the  Short-horn  is  finding  a 
welcome,  especially  if  of  a  milking  strain.  The 
weights  of  this  breed  are  among  the  heaviest  of  any 
cattle  known.  The  bulls  weigh  from  1,900  to  2,300 
pounds,  and  the  cows  from  1,200  to  1,600,  though  some 
individuals  considerably  exceed  these  figures. 

At  Fig.  173,  is  shown  a  picture  of  Yalasco  Jr.  130681, 


the  property  of  W.  I.  Wood,  Williamsport,  O.,  and  one 
of  the  animals  offered  at  his  sale  on  June  8.  He  was 
two  years  old  July  2  last.  His  pedigree  shows  him 
to  be  of  the  best  breeding,  and  descended  from  some 
noted  ancestors,  in  this  country,  Canada  and  England. 

THE  NITROGEN  IN  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

COMl’ABKD  WITH  NITBATE  OF  SODA. 

Clover  in  the  Soutli. — Last  March,  while  visiting 
the  nursery  of  J.  H.  Harrison  &  Sons,  at  Berlin,  Md., 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  growing  of  Crimson 
clover.  The  crop  certainly  made  a  fine  showing  in 
their  soil,  but  it  struck  me  that  they  were  plowing  it 
under  too  early  in  the  season  to  obtain  the  full  benefit 
from  it.  With  us,  in  northern  New  Jersey,  one  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  clover  has  been  that  it  does  not  make  its 
full  growth  until  the  latter  part  of  May.  This  is  too 
late  for  most  of  our  earlier  crops.  Another  thing  is 
the  fact  that,  on  our  northern  soil,  organic  nitrogen 
does  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  available  until  late  in 
the  season,  when  the  ground  is  well  warmed  up. 

How  it  is  Handled. — Mr.  Harrison  now  says  that, 
if  we  could  see  the  results  of  the  Crimson  clover,  we 
would  be  convinced  of  its  great  value.  They  have  had 
five  weeks  of  drought,  but  where  the  clover  was 
plowed  under  and  the  ground  well  fitted,  the  trees  in 
the  peach  nursery  have  grown  freely.  The  land  has 
kept  in  good  working  condition  and  fairly  moist.  He 
says  that  their  plan  of  working  in  the  peach  trees  is 
to  bar-plow  the  trees  with  a  very  small  plow  as  soon 
as  cultivation  starts  in  the  Spring.  They  plow  the 
ground  near  the  trees,  but  do  not  cover  the  Crimson 
clover  in  the  middle  of  the  row.  This  is  left  until  it 
is  a  foot  or  more  high  before  it  is  plowed  under ;  in 
this  way,  they  are  able  to  cultivate  several  times 
close  to  the  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  strip 
of  clover  down  the  middle  for  a  humus  crop. 

Compared  with  Nitrate. — In  the  peach  nursery, 


part  of  the  land  had  no  Crimson  clover,  and  to  supply 
the  nitrogen,  they  used  nitrate  of  soda.  Fifteen 
pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  to  the  acre  at  4%  cents 
cost  64  cents  ;  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  cost  $2  20. 
This  leaves  a  credit  to  the  clover  sod  of  $1  56  per  acre. 
The  application  of  nitrate  is  to  be  repeated  in  four 
weeks,  which  would  make  a  credit  of  83.76  The  land 
where  the  Crimson  clover  was  plowed  in  was,  evi¬ 
dently,  in  better  mechanical  condition.  Mr.  Harrison 
says  he  expects  to  get  the  best  trees  and  much  better 
roots  where  the  clover  grew.  Of  course,  these  results 
could  not  be  obtained  if  the  middle  clover  were  plowed 
an  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  cultivation  starts.  By 
leaving  the  narrow  strip  down  through  the  middle, 
they  are  able  to  get  cultivation  for  the  trees,  and  still 
leave  the  best  of  the  clover  crop.  This  comparison 
between  the  Crimson  clover  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  one.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  such  a  result  could  be  obtained  in  the 
North,  where  the  soil  is  colder  and  where  there  is  a 
greater  need  of  soluble  nitrates  in  early  Spring.  I 
thiak  better  results  will  be  obtained  with  this  clover 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware  than  either  farther  north 
or  farther  south.  h.  w  c. 

AN  OHIO  RURAL  TELEPHONE  LINE. 

IT  IS  A  QBE  AT  SUCCESS 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  Rural  Nkw-Yoiskek  about  a  rural  tele¬ 
phone  line.  Would  It  be  asuins:  too  much  to  have  a  more  specific 
article  about  Its  working  details,  coat  to  erect,  price  of  ’phones, 
and  exchange  with  other  lines  and  the  like  ?  s.  b. 

Garland,  Ohio. 

This  particular  line  was  built  as  an  investment,  and 
to  stay,  was  constructed  of  the  best  material,  and  well 
built  throughout  The  poles  are  White  cedar,  24  feet 
long,  set  \x/t  feet  deep,  rigged  with  cross  arms,  pins 
and  glass  insulators,  and  wired  with  the  best  double 
galvanized  wire.  Figuring  all  cost  of 
erection  as  money  paid  out,  the  line  cost 
$;>0  per  mile  ;  but  the  line  is  owned  and 
operated  by  a  company  of  farmers,  who 
do  much  of  the  work  of  erecting,  and 
this  labor  is  credited  up  to  profit,  as  it 
calls  for  so  much  less  outlay.  Another 
farmer  stockholder  has  perfected  him¬ 
self  as  the  electrician,  and  puts  in  the 
’phones,  wires  them,  and  keeps  the  line 
in  repair.  As  the  line  now  covers  about 
25  miles  of  poles,  he  has  not  a  little  to 
do,  but  is  accounted  for  the  same  way  as 
the  erecting  item  The  ’phones  them¬ 
selves  are  of  a  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
make,  up  to  date  in  every  way,  two-jar 
batteries,  long-distance  transmitters,  and 
are  of  a  style  known  as  the  bridging 
telephone.  The  price  of  these  ’phones  is 
about  815  complete  ready  to  use. 

The  circuit  is  what  is  known  as  the 
metallic  ;  and  the  wires  used  are  the  No. 
11,  double  galvanized,  and  are  equal  to 
all  strains  made  upon  them.  Very  little 
repair  is  needed,  and  the ’phones  are  sel¬ 
dom  complained  of.  There  is  one  central, 
that  is,  too,  in  a  farmer’s  house,  and  the  different 
loops  concentrate  there,  so  that  service  is  prompt. 
There  are  from  five  to  seven  ’phones  on  a  line,  in  one 
case  nine,  so  that  a  group  of  neighbors  call  each 
other  without  the  aid  of  the  central.  Often  one  has 
to  wait  a  few  minutes  to  get  in  a  chance.  The  social 
feature  of  the  group  system  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  a 
two-minute  visit  with  a  friend  on  a  dull,  lonesome  day, 
even  though  10  miles  away,  makes  the  rest  of  the  day 
all  the  more  bearable.  The  amount  of  information 
given,  farm  matters  talked  over,  errands  done,  and  the 
like,  pay  the  cost  to  the  subscriber  10  times  over  in  a 
year.  The  company  make  a  uniform  charge  of  812  per 
year  per  ’phone,  which  gives  them  the  free  use  now 
of  about  200  boxes.  Outside  parties  wishing  to  use 
the  line,  pay  to  the  ’phone  where  used  10  cents,  and 
of  this,  part  goes  to  the  family,  for  their  trouble  The 
Bainbridge  line  connects  with  several  independent 
lines  which,  with  it,  exchange  business,  so  that  the 
reach  of  this  line  is  greatly  extended,  and  that  with¬ 
out  additional  expense.  Beyond  this,  other  lines  are 
reached  with  a  10  cent  rate,  which  practically  covers 
all  of  northeastern  Ohio.  Within  a  few  weeks,  connec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  direct  with  the  great  Cuyahoga 
Telegraph  Company,  of  Cleveland,  which  will  add 
about,  3,000  calls,  including  Cleveland,  to  be  covered 
with  the  10-cent  rate,  which  brings  city  and  country 
together  instantly.  At  present,  the  line  has  free  ex¬ 
change  with  the  city  of  Chagrin  Falls,  Burton  and 
Cha’-don,  and  the  cheap  rate  with  Youngstown, 
Warren,  l’ainesville,  and  all  territory  covered  with 
the  independent  northeastern  Ohio  lines.  With  the 
Bell  lines,  messages  are  exchanged  by  transfer,  but 
not  at  reduced  rates 

The  demand  for  extension  of  its  lines,  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  comply  with.  Three  new 
lines  are  in  active  canvass,  and  soon  to  be  built,  which 
will  add  about  40  boxes  more  to  the  exchange.  Were 
the  company  disposed,  any  amount  of  stock  could  be 
subscribed  to  extend  the  lines,  but  the  original  eight 
stockholders  at  present  prefer  to  build  slower,  and 
largely  from  the  income  of  the  line.  In  all  respects, 
the  line  seems  a  model  one,  and  its  conduct  is  as  well 
behaved  as  though  run  by  a  syndicate  of  business 

men-  JOHN  GOULD. 
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Short  Stories. 

CAPTURED  AND  CULLED. 

Potato  Bug  Talk  — “I  have  observed,” 
said  a  Connecticut  farmer,  “that  the 
earliest  bugs  usually  come  on  the  small¬ 
est  plants.  One  reason  for  this  seems  to 
be  that,  on  these  plants,  the  eggs  have 
more  sun,  and  hatch  earlier  and  surer. 
On  the  large  and  heavy  plants,  the  eggs 
have  more  shade,  and  do  not  hatch  so 
well.  Therefore,  I  conclude  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  feed  heavily,  and  force 
our  potatoes  hard  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  The  larger  the  plants,  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  be  damaged  by  the 
bugs.” 

Faith  and  Poultice  — People  are  some¬ 
what  worked  up  over  the  faith  curers 
just  now.  At  the  graduation  exercises 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  one  speaker  said  : 

Hezekiah  the  King  was  going  to  die,  and  the 
Prophet  came  in  and  prayed.  The  Prophet 
prayed  and  put  on  a  flg  poultice.  That  is  the 
point  ot  the  cure— after  you  get  through  pray¬ 
ing,  put  on  a  poultice.  That  is  the  reason  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  faith  cure. 

That  will  strike  most  people  as  good  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Faith  is  a  mighty  powerful 
thing,  but  it  is  good  to  take  a  poultice 
or  a  little  medicine  along  with  it. 

Rural  Mail  Delivery  Wanted.— Con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  how  free  rural  de¬ 
livery  of  the  mails  would  work  for  your 
interest.  I  live  three  miles  from  the 
post  office,  which  I  do  not  visit  half  a 
dozen  times  a  year,  but  pay  for  having 
my  mail  brought  to  a  box  on  a  road  that 
I  pass  almost  daily.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
like  to  leave  a  letter  with  money  in  it 
in  a  box  so  exposed,  and  when  I  go  to 
town,  I  forget  all  about  the  post  office, 
so  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  get  its  money.  If 
a  carrier  came  this  way,  you  would  have 
it  at  once.  Give  us  general  rural  de¬ 
livery — call  it  free  or  not.  We  know  we 
have  to  pay  for  it,  one  way  or  another, 
and  are  only  mighty  anxious  to  have  the 
chance.  k  g  h 

Beldens,  Vt. 

Use  for  Oleo. — The  scientists  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  old  story  of  how  oil  or  grease 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  will 
butter  the  waves,  and  protect  a  ship  at 
sea.  The  National  Provi9ioner  well  says: 

Many  a  ship  has  weathered  a  gale  by  the  use 
of  oil,  because  the  gale  just  fell  down  and  slipped 
over.  A  cyclone  stepping  on  a  greased  streak  in 
midocean  is  in  as  dangerous  a  predicament  a 3  a 
fat  man  whoBtrikes  a  banana  peel  on  a  flagstone. 
If  every  sea  craft  carries  this  peacemaker  in  its 
hold,  it  will  boom  the  oil  trade  a  bit,  but  it  will 
have  its  compensating  pleasures  in  safer  sea 
travel.  A  couple  of  years  of  greasing  may  leave 
old  ocean  a  broad  oleaginous  expanse,  but  we 
could  even  stand  that  as  well  as  grease-girded 
coast  lines  for  the  sake  of  a  comfortable  ride  and 
a  fair  chance  at  the  table,  to  get  even  with  the 
high  cabin  rate  charged  for  a  passage. 

We  suggest  the  use  of  oleo  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Better  use  it  for  buttering  the  face 
of  old  ocean,  than  to  spread  it  on  our 
daily  bread.  What  a  boom  for  the  honest 
cow,  too. 

“Doodle  Bugs”  in  California — A 
writer  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  writes 
an  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of 
“  Doodlebugs  ”  or  ant-lions.  These  little 
creatures  have  been  described  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  The  ant-lions  dig  little  pitfalls  or 
traps  for  ants,  and  then  lie  in  wait  for 
their  victims.  The  writer  spoken  of  says: 

Just  as  “  dry  spell”  commences  In  the  Spring, 
these  insects  build  their  pitfalls  to  catch  the 
ants  and  other  crawling  things  which  are  active 
only  in  dry  weather.  When  they  build,  a  dry 
time  of  at  least  a  week  may  be  expected,  as  they 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  shorter  periods.  By 
keeping  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  natural  weather 
prophets  in  a  dry  place,  such  as  a  wagon  shed, 
they  can  be  made  to  foretell  either  rain  or  shine. 
During  dry  weather,  disturb  several  of  the  pits 
every  day,  and  note  whether  they  are  rebuilt.  If 
the  dryness  is  to  continue,  the  insects  will  put 
them  in  shape  again  in  two  or  three  hours;  but 
if  they  have  not  rebuilt  in  24  hours,  rain  may  be 
expected  shortly.  These  ant-lions  are  as  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  rebuilding  as  a  spider  or  a  swallow. 
This  is  no  imaginary  yarn;  if  the  reader  be 
doubtful,  let  him  experiment  with  an  outfit  for 
hlmse  f. 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  commenting  on 
this,  says  :  “  These  observations  in  re¬ 

gard  to  their  ability  to  prophesy  rain  or 
drought  are  new  to  me.  I  have  inquired 
of  several  other  entomologists  here,  and 


none  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  thiB 
habit  of  the  insects.  However,  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  that  the  little  ant- 
lions  should  be  able  to  predict  weather. 
It  would  not  require  an  unreasonable 
stretch  of  their  instinct  for  them  to 
know  that,  when  their  nests  are  broken 
down,  it  would  be  unwise  to  build  them 
at  once,  if  it  is  liable  to  rain.  The  rain, 
of  course,  would  spoil  their  nests,  and 
they  have,  doubtless,  learned  through 
many  generations  of  their  ancestors, 
bow  to  tell  whether  it  is  going  to  rain 
or  not.  They  are  all  very  interesting 
creatures  to  watch,  and  any  one  can  ob¬ 
serve  all  of  the  curious  things  which  the 
correspondent  has  recorded.  If  any  one 
here  in  the  East  has  observed  this  habit 
of  predicting  the  weather  by  this  ant- 
lion,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  the 
particulars  regarding  it.” 

A  Sugar  Bkkt  Report. — My  crop  was 
used  for  feeding  milch  cows,  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  a  silo  and  was  feeding 
fine  ensilage  at  the  time,  the  beets  in¬ 
creased  the  milk  production  more  than 
one-quarter  in  quantity  and  the  quality 
was  not  decreased.  I  believe  the  sugar 
beet  is  worth  almost  $5  per  ton  for  milk 
production.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
sugar  beet  as  compared  with  other  farm 
crops  in  this  section  of  the  State,  the 
sugar  beet  can  hardly  have  a  place. 
With  ground  made  ready  early  for  the 
crop,  with  good  tillage,  at  timeB  when 
the  work  can  be  done  best  and  cheapest, 
the  sugar  beet  can  be  produced  in  large 
yields  of  a  high  percentage  of  sugar. 
This  is  a  fruit  section,  some  grain  is 
raised,  but  the  principal  money  crop  has 
been  the  bean  for  the  farmer,  and  I 
don’t  believe  6ugar  beet  growing  will 
ever  be  so  profitable.  w.  i.  s. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Substitutes  for  Clover. — The  old 
clover  was  all  killed  by  the  severe  Win¬ 
ter,  but  enough  seed  shattered  out  over 
the  fields  last  Fall  to  reseed  them.  I 
have  plowed  up  12  acres  of  Timothy  and 
clover  sod ;  the  old  clover  was  killed  by 
the  cold,  but  by  the  time  I  finished 
plowing  the  piece  the  young  clover  was 
coming  thick  all  over  the  field  and  would 
have  made  good  hay  by  the  time  Timothy 
was  ready  to  cut.  Clover  sod,  when 
plowed  for  auy  cause  in  this  section,  is 
invariably  followed  by  corn,  as  corn  is 
the  staple  crop  of  this  section.  Cow  peas 
are  not  used  here.  Many  fields  in  which 
the  old  clover  was  killed  have  been  left 
for  the  new  seed  to  grow.  The  clover  in 
my  hog  pasture  was  killed  with  the  rest, 
so  I  sowed  barley  and  oats  mixed  on  one 
lot,  to-ghum  on  part  of  one,  and  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  on  the  rest,  and  backed  it  up 
with  an  acre  of  sweet  corn.  I  shall  sow 
rye  for  late  Fall  feed.  c.  a  d. 

Silver  City,  Va. 

Lively  Roadstbrs. —  An  automobile 
came  rolling  into  New  York  last  week 
that  ended  a  great  record  of  707  2-5  miles 
from  Cleveland,  O.  It  covered  this  dis¬ 
tance  in  47  hours  and  34  minutes  actual 
running  time.  The  roads  were  mos'ly 
bad.  This  machine  used  a  gasoline 
engine,  and  consumed  15  gallons  during 
the  trip,  at  a  cost  of  $1.  Mr.  Winton, 
who  ran  the  machine,  said  among  other 
things : 

Near  Rhinebeck,  up  the  Hudson,  we  overtook 
an  ox  team.  We  passed  the  team  at  the  rate  of 
25  miles  per  hour,  while  its  speed  was  not  more 
than  two  miles  per  hour.  There  were  the  old  and 
the  new  foryou.  If  the  time  of  the  driver  had  been 
worth  anything,  it  would  have  paid  him  to  have 
had  an  automobile  to  draw  his  wagon  load,  fer 
the  wagon  in  which  we  were  riding  was  hauling 
just  as  much  weight  as  was  the  ox  team.  Near 
Amsterdam,  we  raced  with  a  freight  train  for  a 
couple  of  miles  on  an  up  grade,  and  beat  it  by 
100  yards.  The  train  consisted  of  an  engine  and 
three  cars. 

These  horseless  carriages  are  bound  to 
be  a  feature  of  future  traveling — there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  can’t  take 
the  place  of  an  ox  team,  though,  for  on 
the  hills  of  the  eastern  States,  oxen  are 
still  in  use,  and  gaining  in  value  all  the 
time.  Even  an  ox  has  more  brains  than 
a  horseless  carriage. 

A  Dakota  Potato  Planter  — I  see 
several  homemade  potato  planters  men¬ 


tioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  13,  but 
none  like  the  one  in  use  here.  We  use  a 
wide- wheeled  two-horse  corn  planter. 
Across  the  seed-boxes,  we  lay  a  plank  12 
inches  wide,  with  the  ends  extending  far 
enough  beyond  for  a  boy  or  man  to  sit 
on,  and  fasten  down  solid  to  the  planter 
with  bolts  or  clamps.  In  this,  just  over 
the  heel  of  the  shoe,  a  three-inch  hole  is 
cut,  and  three-inch  boiler  flue  or  gas 
pipe  is  bolted,  which  extends  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  shoe,  and  is  fastened  securely 
to  the  leg  of  the  shoe  with  a  clamp  bolt. 
This  pipe  must  be  cut  up  at  the  rear 
about  three  inches,  and  winged  out 
straight  with  the  sides  to  allow  the 
potatoes  to  pass  out.  Make  the  box  for 
holding  seed  by  nailing  two  12-inch 
planks  one  inch  along  the  sides  of  the 
bottom  board.  Put  in  the  potatoes.  Put 
an  active  boy  (or  man)  on  each  end  of 
the  plank,  hitch  on  four  horses,  and  go 
ahead,  and  you  can  plant  10  acres  a  day. 

Letcher,  S  D.  w.  h.  h. 

Lessons  from  Frost. — The  freeze  in 
Florida  last  Winter  taught  fruit  growers 
that  they  must  protect  their  fruit  if 
they  expect  to  have  even  10  per  cent  of 
a  “  sure  thing.”  Some  large  growers 
are  even  building  sheds  over  large  orange 
groves.  Strawberry  growers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  cover  the  fruit.  Next  season, 
the  growers  will  prepare  for  cold,  and 
cover  their  rows  during  dangerous 
periods.  The  Georgia  Southern  & 
Florida  Railway  will  give  them  warn¬ 
ings  of  coming  frosts  by  blowing  six 
long  whistles.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  portable  V-shaped  frames,  covered 
with  roofing  paper,  in  sections  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  be  used  to  cover  the 
rows.  The  covers  would  cost  about  $200 
per  acre,  but  would  last  for  four  seasons, 
so  that  the  actual  cost  per  acre  per  an¬ 
num  would  not  be  heavy,  and  this  ex 
pense  would  be  amply  repaid  by  raising 
earlier  berries  and  more  of  them.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  thing  has  been  tried 
at  the  North  to  hold  back  the  fruit  for 
better  prices. 

Farm  Life  in  England  — Mr.  Rider 
Haggard,  author  of  King  Solomon’s 
Minss,  is  an  English  farmer.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  address,  he  paints  a  sad  picture  of 
English  farm  life.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  farm  laborers  in  his  sec¬ 
tion.  Most  of  those  who  work  the  farms 
are  old  men  averaging  60  years  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  young  men  are  leaving  the 
farms  because  they  can  make  more  cash 
in  the  town  or  city.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  migration  away  from  the  land. 
What  is  the  outcome  ? 

Mr.  Haggard  says  among  other  things: 

As  regaTds  the  land,  the  chances  seem  to  be 
that,  wit') in  the  next  20  years  or  so,  a  great  deal 
of  the  p  o-er  soil— the  very  heavy  and  the  very 
light— will  go  out  of  cultivation ;  the  grass  area 
will  be  largely  increased,  while  such  lands  as 
remain  arable  will  have  to  be  cultivated  by 
machinery  directed  by  a  few  highly-paid 
mechanics. 

One  effect  on  the  appearance  and  strength 
of  Englishmen  he  pictures  as  follows  : 

By  way  of  example,  look  at  the  purebred  cock¬ 
ney— I  mean  the  little  fellow  whom  you  see  run¬ 
ning  in  and  out  of  the  offices  in  the  city,  and 
whose  forefathers  have  for  the  last  two  genera¬ 
tions  dwelt  within  a  two-mile  radius  of  Charing 
Cross.  Then  look  at  an  average  young  laborer 
coming  home  from  his  day’s  field  work,  and  I 
think  that  you  will  admit  that  the  city  breeds 
one  stamp  of  human  beings,  and  that  the  coun¬ 
try  breeds  another.  They  may  be  a  little  sharper 
in  the  towns,  but  after  all,  it  is  not  mere  sharp¬ 
ness  that  has  made  Great  Britain  what  she  is. 
It  is  the  thews  and  sinews  of  her  sons  which  are 
the  foundation  of  everything,  and  the  ever, 
healthy  minds  that  dwell  in  healthy  bodies. 
Take  the  people  away  from  their  natural  breed¬ 
ing  and  growing  grounds,  thereby  sapping  their 
health  and  strength  in  cities,  such  as  nature 
never  intended  to  be  the  permanent  homes  of 
men,  and  the  decay  of  this  country  becomes  only 
a  question  of  time. 

This  is  true,  not  only  of  England,  but  of 
America  as  well.  The  farm  has  ever 
been  the  great  breeding  place  for  the 
blood  and  bone  that  have  pushed  human 
progress  onward. 

Mr.  Haggard  says  that  “  wages  and 
nothing  but  wages  are  at  the  bottom  of 
this  movement  from  the  country  to  the 
towns.”  What  he  means  is  that  the 
country  young  man  must  be  made  to  feel 


that  his  labor  is  worth  as  much  on  the 
farm  as  it  is  in  town  before  he  will  be 
content  in  the  country.  This  was  once 
true  in  this  country,  and  is  now  in  some 
sections.  When  it  comes  to  remedies, 
Mr.  Haggard  says  : 

I  venture  to  suggest  one  of  two  things.  Very 
stringent  measures  which  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  farmer  to  be  defrauded  by  the  sale 
as  his  produce  of  that  which  he  never  grew;  the 
equalization  of  rates  and  taxation  on  real  and 
personal  property,  thereby  lessening  the  burdens 
that  now  fall  on  the  land  ;  and  the  making  it  im¬ 
possible  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  for  carriers 
to  transport  foreign  goods  at  cheaper  rates  than 
they  grant  to  British  produce. 

The  hardest  thing  about  it  all  is  that, 
while  Engl’sh  agriculture  is  bleeding  to 
death,  no  one  seems  to  know  how  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood.  In  this  country,  one 
great  hope  is  to  induce  town  people  to 
go  “  Back  to  the  land  !  ”  and  give  new 
character,  strength  and  capital  to  cer¬ 
tain  farming  districts. 

Jockey  Dogs  — In  New  York,  one  fre¬ 
quently  sees  small  dogs  riding  in  deliv¬ 
ery  wagons,  sometimes  chained  fast,  at 
other  times  ranging  about  the  wagon  at 
will  Sometimes  they  are  seen  cavorting 
around  over  the  tops  of  truck- loads  of 
merchandise,  one  would  think  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  falling  off  and  getting 
killed.  The  other  day,  one  was  seen  in 
a  novel  position.  He  was  riding  horse¬ 
back.  The  horse  was  attached  to  a  de¬ 
livery  wagon,  and  the  dog  sat  with  his 
front  feet  perched  on  the  collar,  and  was 
barking  and  wagging  his  tail  as  the 
horse  jogged  along,  in  a  very  paroxysm 
of  canine  delight.  The  horse  didn’t  seem 
to  mind  it  a  bit. 


Sick  Crops 

— the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are 
not  doing  well  may  be  instantly  re¬ 
vived  by  the  application  of  a  dressing 

of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  is  very  sol¬ 
uble.  This  makes  it  instantly  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food;  100  to  200  lbs. 
per  acre  is  sufficient  for  most  crops. 

This  is  the  most  concentrated  fertilizer 
on  the  market.  Our  free  books  tell  all  about 
it.  Send  for  free  copies  to  John  A.  Myers, 
12-0  John  St.,  New  Y ork.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 
27  William  St.,  New  York. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rukai, 
N KW-YoEtK kk  March  11.  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  1", 
'97.  and  July  16.  ’98.  Weotlo- JOE, CARRIE  SILVERS. 
STELLA  and  KEBA  in  pot-grown  plants  at  25c  each, 
$2  per  doz.,  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  N ETl’IE,  tbe 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz.,  $0  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  aud  to 
be  delivered  alter  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


NEW 

AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURDV  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 

NEW  PEACHES. 

(Copyrighted.) 
Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone. 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALBAUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO. , 

Pn ox kton,  Ohio. 


100  POTTED 


GLEN  MARY  for  50c. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


f  \  _  .  .  .  rt  _ ^.—90 cents  per  bushel.  f.O.  b 

uUW  rcab  Seaford,  Del. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Box  114,  Seaford.  Del. 


PLANTS 


THE  SHORT  HAY  CROP 


Tomato, 
Cabbage, 
Celery, 
Peppers,  etc. 

Cheap  in  large  lots. 

S.  L1NTH1CUM,  Woodwardsvllle,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 

due  to  tbe 

_ _  _  dry  Spring 

means  that  you  will  need  to  raise  extra  forage. 
TRY  JAPANESE  BARNYAKD  MILLET 
75c.  If)  peck;  $2  ^  bu.  WM.  P.  BROOKS.  Amherst, Mass. 

NEW  MILLET 

The  Japanese  Barnyard  Grass. 

(Panicum  Crus  Galli.) 

Grows  six  to  seven  feet  high.  Valuable  as  a  green 
fodder  crop.  Also  used  for  ensilage.  Abundant 
Seeder,  and  is  good  for  poultry  or  may  be  ground  for 
cattle.  Bend  5Uc.  for  three  pounds  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  book  giving  full  description  of  this  and  other 
forage  crops.  ROSS  BROTHERS,  162  Front  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

POTATO  GROWING. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  1  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  have 
succeeded  in  developing  a  mode,  or  process  of  plant¬ 
ing,  by  which  their  yield  is  increased  at  least  50 
per-  cent.  The  only  extra  expense  above  the  usual 
or  ordinary  way  of  planting  them,  is  two  days  extra 
labjr  per  acre,  for  on»  man,  at  the  time  of  planting: 
in  all  other  respects  the  potatoes  are  cultivated  and 
cared  for  in  the  usual  way  or  manner.  1  will  mail 
tht  instructions,  giving  full  directions  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  new  mode  of  planting,  for  the  sum  of 
one  (SSI),  which  can  be  remitted  to  my  address,  by 
Registered  Letter,  Post -office  Order,  or  Express 
Order.  D.  TYLER,  806  North  McKinley  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  BOSC  PEAR . 

BEST  quality;  hardest  to  find. 

Why  is  it  Not  Grown  ? 

We  regard  the  Bose  pear  as  one  of  the  finest 
table  pears  in  existence,  and  we  notice  that  it 
finds  a  very  ready  sale  on  the  fruit  stands  in  the 
cities;  yet,  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  obtain  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  supply  of  these  pears  Town 
people  who  buy  them  once,  always  want  to  know 
why  they  cannot  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of 
them,  as  they  can  of  other  good  varieties.  There 
must  be  some  good  reason  for  this,  or  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  would  raise  them  in  preference  to  other 
varieties.  Why  is  it  that  the  Bose  is  so  seldom 
grown  for  market?  Do  you  know  where  any 
large  quat  tity  of  Bose  pears  can  be  bought  ?  If 
not,  what  is  the  reason,  and  what  is  the  trouble 
about  the  propagation  of  this  variety? 

Hard  to  Get. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Bose  pear  is  growing  in  favor  an¬ 
nually,  yet  it  is  one  of  those  varieties 
that  have  been  but  little  grown.  The 
reasons  are  obvious  :  As  a  one-year-old, 
it  is  inclined  to  be  tender,  hence  it  is 
grown  principally  by  top-budding  upon 
other  sorts  when  they  are  two  years  old. 
The  expense  in  getting  trees  in  this  way 
is  considerable,  therefore  they  are 
usually  held  at  higher  prices  than  other 
sorts.  Purchasers  do  not  understand 
this,  and  frequently  express  wonder  that 
they  cannot  buy  them  at  the  same  price 
as  Bartlett,  Clapp,  and  others  more  easily 
grown.  I  have  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
them  growing  in  my  orchards  that  have 
been  propagated  in  this  way.  There  are 
no  large  stocks  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
nurserymen.  We  always  have  a  moder¬ 
ate  supply  of  them  that  are  usually  taken 
up  as  fast  as  grown.  The  Bose  is  an  an- 
mual  producer  and  a  good  handler. 

s.  D.  WILLARD. 

.Needs  Stiff  Red  Clay. — The  Bose 
[pear  trees  are  very  weak,  poor  growers 
in  the  nursery  ;  that  is  one  reason  why 
the  nurserymen  do  not  propagate  more 
of  them.  Customers  are  never  satisfied 
when  they  are  delivered.  Again,  the 
Bose  is  very  fickle  as  to  the  soil  where  it 
will  grow  well  and  fruit  abundantly.  A 
rather  stiff  red  clay  seems  to  suit  it  best, 
and  I  know  some  localities  where  the 
trees  are  rank  growers  and  productive 
bearers.  There  is  no  question  if  parties 
who  own  lands  suited  to  this  pear  would 
grow  it  on  an  extended  scale,  it  would 
sell  in  greater  quantities  and  at 
higher  prices  than  any  other  pear  in 
America.  But  in  the  rush  for  trees  that 
^will  grow  anywhere  and  bear  abund¬ 
antly,  regardless  of  quality,  it  is  neg¬ 
lected  by  most  cultivators.  Nowhere  in 
Ihe  eastern  States  do  I  know  of  an  or¬ 
chard  of  as  many  as  100  Bose  pears. 

J.  H.  HALE. 

Making  a  Boec  Orchard. — The  Bose 
pear  will  never  be  a  glut  in  the  market, 
for  the  reason  that  the  tree  grows  so 
crooked  and  slowly  that  nurserymen  will 
not  grow  it.  Those  who  buy  trees  do 
not  understand  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  habit  of  growth  in  trees 
as  there  is  in  animals,  and  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  any  more  for  one  tree  than 
another  of  the  same  species.  If  a  nur¬ 
seryman  were  to  bud  1,000  stocks  to 
Bartlett,  he  would,  no  doubt,  get  900 
good  trees,  while  if  1,000  stocks  were 
budded  to  Bose,  he  might  not  get  more 
than  100  good  salable  trees,  and  many 
of  these  might  have  to  be  staked  while 
growing  to  get  the  body  up  straight  so 
as  to  make  a  tree  a  customer  would  re¬ 
ceive  if  sent  to  him.  Many  nurserymen 
grow  a  few  Bose  by  top-working  them, 
that  is,  by  budding  the  Bose  in  the  top 
of  some  strong- growing  variety  like 
Clapp,  Buffum  or  Anjou.  To  raise  the 
trees  this  way,  the  nurseryman  has  to 
charge  more  for  them  to  pay  him  for 
this  extra  trouble. 

If  one  wish  to  obtain  a  Bose  pear  or¬ 
chard,  the  best  way  to  get  it  is  to  set 
Clapp  or  some  strong-growing  variety. 


Let  it  grow  two  years,  then  top-graft  it. 
This,  of  course,  is  some  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  do,  yet  the  one  who  does  it  will 
get  a  good  paying  pear  orchard,  for  this 
variety  will  never  be  overprcduced.  It 
is  a  fine  pear,  a  heavy  bearer,  and  usually 
grows  smooth  and  fair  with  good  feeding 
and  cultivation,  such  as  any  orchard 
should  have  for  profit.  The  Winter 
Nelis  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Winter 
pears,  but  the  tree  is  like  the  Bose,  so 
poor  and  crooked  a  grower  that  few 
trees  are  raised  by  the  nurserymen.  To 
succeed  with  this  variety,  it  must  be 
top-grafted  as  above  directed  for  the 
BCSC.  EDWIN  HOYT. 

Questions  About  Hazelnuts. 

B.B.,  Fanningdale,  lll.—X.  What  is  the  economy 
or  use  of  the  catkins  that  appear  on  the  hazel¬ 
nut  in  Fall,  and  hang  through  the  Winter,  wilt¬ 
ing  early  in  the  Spring  before  the  small  bloom 
appears  ?  2.  How  are  filberts  surest  propagated 
from  cuttings  ?  Why  do  they  not  succeed  here  ? 
Will  you  give  best  method  of  raising  them — com¬ 
bating  disease,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  male  flowers  of  the  hazel¬ 
nut  or  filbert  make  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  during  the  Fall  in  drooping  catkins 
a  couple  of  inches  long.  These  catkins 
do  not  develop  until  the  next  Spring, 
which  happens  in  this  climate  generally 
in  late  March,  at  which  time  the  female 
flowers  appear.  2.  Make  cuttings  of 
suitable  lengths,  of  young  strong  shoots. 
Bury  these  in  well-drained  soil  until  the 
next  Spring,  and  then  treat  them  as  you 
would  grape  cuttings.  Filberts  succeed 
in  some  localities,  and  they  cannot  be 
induced  to  succeed  in  others.  It  i3  said 
that  the  wild  native  hazelnut  bushes  are 
loaded  with  disease  germs  that  are  fatal 
to  the  foreign  species,  The  location  for 
a  filbert  orchard  should  be  an  open,  airy 
one,  rather  than  a  sheltered  one,  which 
might  induce  the  flowers  to  push  so  early 
in  Spring  that  they  would  be  killed  by 
frosts.  Filberts  are  readily  propagated 
by  any  of  the  ways  by  which  ordinary 
shrubs  are  multiplied,  The  nuts  may 
be  planted  in  the  Fall,  or  mixed  with 
sand  and  planted  in  the  Spring.  The 
seedlings  produce  many  roots,  so  that 
they  are  easily  transplanted.  Any  par¬ 
ticular  variety  may  be  multiplied  by 
layers  or  by  suckers,  by  grafting  or 
by  budding.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
method  of  combating  weaknesses  of 
the  filbert,  except  of  providing  them 
with  rich  soil  and  well-drained,  airy 
locations. 

Bolleana  and  Lombardy  Poplars. 

E.  E.,  Deckertown.  N.  J.—l.  What  are  the  relat¬ 
ive  merits  of  the  Bolleana  and  Lombardy  pop¬ 
lars?  Which  is  more  desirable  of  the  two  for 
landscape  gardening,  and  why  ?  Are  they  long- 
lived  trees?  2.  Will  the  Magnolia  acuminata  and 
Great  leaved  Magnolia  thrive  as  far  north  as 
this? 

Ans. — 1.  The  rap'd  growth  of  the  Lom¬ 
bardy  (Populus  dilatata)  is  its  only  good 
quality.  Worms  often  infest  it.  The 
tree  often  dies  in  patches.  It  is,  in  form, 
homely  and  stiff  Bolleana  is  a  variety 
of  the  White  or  Silver  poplar,  of  some¬ 
what  recent  introduction.  It  is  a  more 
compact,  upright  grower  than  the  White 
poplar,  and  more  resembles  the  Lom¬ 
bardy  in  habit.  The  leaves  are  glossy 
dark  green  above,  and  as  silvery  beneath 
as  are  the  leaves  of  the  White  poplar. 
We  would  not  care  for  either  tree  for 
landscape  gardening.  They  are  short 
lived  and  sucker  terribly.  2  Yes,  both 
trees  will  be  found  hardy  with  you. 

Lime  and  Manure. 

F.  /A,  Maine  —Would  it  do  any  barm  to  use  a 
little  air-slaked  lime  as  an  absorbent  behind 
cows,  and  have  pigs  on  the  manure  ?  What  w  ould 
be  theeiTect  of  harrowing  in  lime  with  the  manure 
where  we  plant  corn  this  Spring,  the  manure  and 
lime  both  applied  this  Spring  ? 

Ans — We  would  not  use  air-slaktd 
lime  as  an  absorbent  behind  \ he  cov  s. 
Lime  used  in  this  way  wi  1  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  setting  free  the  valuable  am¬ 
monia,  so  that  it  will  be  lost.  Land 
plaster,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime,  is  just 
the  thing  to  use  as  an  al sorbent.  This 
has  the  reverse  action,  and  instead  of 
setting  free  the  ammonia,  will  hold  it 
safely.  Do  not  use  lime  as  an  absorbent 
under  any  circumstances.  It  would  be 
safe  enough  to  harrow  the  lime  into  the 


ground  with  manure,  the  best  way  being 
to  plow  the  manure  under,  then  to 
broadcast  the  lime,  and  harrow  it  well 
into  the  surface  soil.  Lime  applied  to 
the  manure  pile  will  be  injur:ous,  as  it 
will  set  the  ammonia  free.  When  the 
two  are  mixed  in  the  soil,  however,  there 
is  less  damage,  for  while  the  ammonia  is 
set  free,  it  is  mostly  retained  in  the  soil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crops. 

The  Strawberry  Crown-Borer. 

R.  B.  II. ,  Mexico,  Mo — Where  does  the  Straw¬ 
berry  Crown-borer  start  from  ?  My  idea  was 
that  the  eggs  were  laid  in  an  old  patch  of  berry 
plants,  and  they  would  not  start  or  breed  In  a 
piece  of  ground  that  never  had  a  strawberry 
planted  on  It  before. 

Ans — The  following  extract  from  a 
bulletin  just  received  from  the  Kentucky 
Experiment  Station  seems  to  contain  the 
information  desired  by  R.  B  H. : 

“  Because  of  its  imperfect  powers  of 
locomotion,  the  Strawberry  Crown-borer 
is  not  as  generally  distributed  as  are 
many  more  active  insects,  but  its  small 
size,  obscure  colors,  and  manner  of  at¬ 
tack  make  it  dreaded  notwithstanding. 
Once  it  becomes  abundant  on  land,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it 
again.  The  grubs,  pupae  and  beetles 
are,  during  the  Summer,  so  completely 
protected  by  the  plant  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  apply  any  fluid,  powder  or  gas 
that  would  not  destroy  the  plant  as  soon 
as,  or  sooner  than,  it  would  the  insect. 

When  it  is  decided  to  destroy  an  in¬ 
fested  bed,  it  should  be  done  in  Summer, 
and  all  the  plants  ought  to  be  taken  up 
and  burned.  Even  tbis  will  not  make 
the  land  at  once  safe  for  a  new  planting, 
for  during  a  considerable  period  in 
Spring,  the  beetles  are  engaged  in  laying 
their  eggs  on  the  plants.  The  eggs 
seem  to  be  placed  at  the  bases  of  the 
leaves.  August  is  a  good  month  in 
which  to  destroy  such  beds,  because  the 
egg-laying  season  is  then  past,  and  the 
young  beetles  have  not  yet  left  the 
plants. 

“  In  starting  new  beds,  plants  should 
never  be  taken  from  beds  already  in¬ 
fested  with  the  pest.  Of  course,  the 
young  plants  formed  from  runners  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  are  least  likely  to  be 
infested,  but  the  older  ones,  even  of 
these,  are  sometimes  found  to  have  been 
visited  by  an  egg-laying  adult.  Very 
late  plants  formed  from  runners  are 
generally  without  borers.  Yet  it  is  so 
serious  a  matter  to  get  the  borers  es¬ 
tablished  in  land,  that  it  is  only  safe  to 
follow  the  advice  given  above,  namely, 
get  young  plants  for  new  beds  only 
where  the  borer  has  not  appeared  and 
it  may  be  added,  make  your  new  beds 
a',  a  distance  from  any  that  may  have 
become  infested.” 

M.  Y.  SLING  ERL  A  ND . 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  In 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  1b  made  by 

Tlie  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing.” 
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Exhausted  Land. 


The  first  element  to  become  ex¬ 
hausted  in  land  is  nitrogen.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  100  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 
per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce 
astonishing  results.  It  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  available  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  More  about  it — use  and  results, 
in  our  book,  “Food  for  Plants;'* 
mailed  free.  Write  John  A.  Myers, 
12 — O  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO. 

27  William  Si.,  New  York. 
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'Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid: 

Will  give  yon  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  ITrult.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LEGGETT'S 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 

Saits  Tret,  Sash  or  Vine, 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  ae 
f  as  t  as  you  wal  k,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  St„  New  York. 


Paragrene. 

Better  than  Paris-green.  Half  the  Cost. 
Does  not  burn  the  foliage. 

"I  used  Pa  hag  it  b  NE  just  as  I  would  Paris-green. 
It  did  not  Injure  the  foliage,  but  killed  all  the  potato 
bugs  very  quickly.  I  like  it  better  than  Paris-green, 
and  shall  always  use  It  In  future.” 

Suburba,  Tenn.  a.  e.  bunker. 

“I  have  used  and  found  Paragrene  the  best, 
quickest  and  safest  insecticide  1  ever  used,  and 
recommend  it  to  every  grower  of  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  for  absolute  destruction  ot  the  Currant  worm, 
and  does  not  injure  the  foliage.  Please  send  at  once 
two  U-pound  packages  more  of  PARAGRENE.” 
Tivoli,  Madalin  P.  O.,  N.  Y.  geo.  w.  fi.ngak. 
Send  for  Pamphlet  and  samples. 

FltED  L.  LAVANBUKG,  Box  1(170  B.  New  York. 


“ Pride  Goeth 

c. Before  a  Fall ” 

Some  proud  people  think  they  are  strong, 
ridicule  the  idea  of  disease,  neglect  health, 
let  the  blood  run  demon,  and  stomach,  kid¬ 
neys  and  liver  become  deranged.  Take 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  you  voill  prevent 
the  fall  and  save  your  pride. 


“A  MOLE 

on  the  Neck, 
Money 

by  the  Peck.’* 

but  there  is  no  money  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  mole  in  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.  Don’t  have  I 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  I 


“OUT-O’StGHT” 

Mole  Trap, 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch.j 

Sample  trap  8  Sc .  by  mall 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  Tleek  St.,  Abingdon,  III. 


POISON 


is  rot  used  In  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms.  By  mall,  25  and  50c. 
EDW.  SWA  RTS.  Blockton,  la. 


with  oar  saw  pat  ant 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 

la  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  IS  varieties 
Sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
Nozzles,  the  “World’*  Bent.” 

THE  DEMINU  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO. 

Western  Agenta,  Hennton  &  HubbellJ 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  Formulae  Free. 


BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

are  leaders  In  the  trade 

because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze  but 

Please  all  who  use  them. 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.  The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.  Write  for  circulars. 

MASTT  FOOS  &  CO.,  II  River  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio- 


Howto  Build,  Operate,  Repair 

Valuable  and  Interesting  Points 
on  Seed  and  Feed. 
American  Silo-Seed  Co., Buffalo. N.Y 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Ilf  flflnPIIIIOIf  C  t0  steep 
farmers  to  put  IT UUIluVIUulVd  with 

“  FUMA.” 

KDWABD  K.  TAYLOB,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SLUG-SHOT.  Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  across  this  Continent. 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works 

MANUFACTURE 

“Grape  Dust”  for  Mildew,  “Cattle  Comfort”  to  keep  cattle 
comfortable  in  lly  time,  “Copper  Solution,”  “Extract 
of  Tobacco,”  “Thrip  .Juice,”  “Sheep  Wash.” 

FRENCH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  IN  PULP,  ^"e1  and 

reliable  form  for  immediate  use.  Sold  by  the  seed  trade.  Send  for 
circulars.  BENJAMIN  HAMMOND,  Flshkill-on-Hudson, N.Y 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FERTILIZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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planted  during  April  of  1887,  is  nearly 
dead,  the  first  Winter  it  has  been  harmed. 
Diamond,  too,  for  the  first  time,  is  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  The  vines  were  planted 
during  May  of  1889.  It  ranks  among 
our  very  best  white  grapes.  Nectar 
First  of  the  Pernicious  San  Jose  (A.  J.  Cay  wood)  planted  in  1888,  ie  killed 
Scare  at  the  Rural  Grounds. — It  is  except  near  the  soil.  Esther,  one  of 
necessary  for  the  writer  to  spend  nearly  W.  Bull’s  white  seedlings,  planted  in 
eight  months  of  the  year — October  to  ^ay  of  1888,  is  not  harmed.  Early  Ohio, 
the  middle  of  May — in  New  York  City,  growing  beside  it,  was  badly  hurt.  We 
and  this  has  been  done  for  the  past  eight  are  g^d,  too,  to  find  that  the  Green 
years.  The  Rural  Grounds,  meanwhile,  Mountain  (Winchel)  is  sound  from  top 
are  in  good  hands — a  trusty,  experienced  to  toe.  Good  for  this  pure-flavored  little 
man  and  his  wife  who  have  been  with  us  white  grape. 

for  about  12  years,  and  who  follow  the  We  have  always  regarded  Victoria, 
directions  they  receive  about  as  carefully  the  best  of  the  white  seedlings  of  the 
and  intelligently  as  if  we  were  on  the  late  T.  B.  Miner,  as  among  the  hardiest 
spot  to  give  them  personal  guidance.  varieties  in  our  collection.  We  have 
The  day  we  returned,  John  called  n°w,  for  the  first,  occasion  to  regret 
attention  to  a  Pissard  plum,  a  purple-  that  it  is  making  a  feeble  start,  while 
leaved  variety  to  which  Tub  R.  N  -Y.  EOme  canes  are  quite  dead.  The  vine 
has  often  alluded  as  holding  its  color  was  planted  during  1878.  Ilosford’s 
during  the  entire  Summer,  better  than  Mammoth,  (1890)  which  we  can  not  dis- 
any  other  of  the  colored-leaved  class  of  tinguish  from  Eaton,  is  slightly  cut 


Ruralisms 


trees.  It  was  dead — dead  in  every  part. 
A  close  examination  showed  that  it  was 
so  covered  with  the  San  Jos6  scale  that 
not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  clean  bark 
could  be  found.  This  tree  was  planted 
three  years  ago  to  take  the  place  of 
another  Pissard  plum  that  died  because 
the  stem  had  overgrown  and  choked  the 
stock  on  which  it  had  been  grafted  many 
years  ago,  when  this  variety  was  first 
introduced.  A  queer  thing  about  it  is 
that  the  tree  seemed  in  perfect  health 
last  Summer.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
there  were  a  few  scales  upon  it  when 
first  planted,  but  that  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  second  year  they  had  not  in¬ 
creased  fast  enough  to  weaken  it  per¬ 
ceptibly. 

This  is  the  first  case  of  San  Jos<$  scale 
that  has  been  noticed  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  so  far  as  we  may  say  after  a 
careful  search  upon  other  trees  (chiefly 
of  the  Rose  family). 

Inquiries  about  the  neighborhood 
were  astonishingly  and  discouragingly 
fruitful.  One  neighbor  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  discovered  the  scale,  more 
or  less  abundant,  on  about  40  trees,  a 
part  of  a  lot  he  had  bought  of  a  nursery¬ 
man  about  five  years  previously.  Before 
this  season,  he  had  known  of  the  San 
Jos6  scale  only  by  its  pernicious  reputa¬ 
tion.  Besides  his  plums  (all  Japs)  and 
pears,  the  scale  had  attacked  several 
black  currant  bushes.  We  have  heard 
of  the  black  currant  being  attacked  once 
before,  but  Pissard’s  plum  seems  a 
favorite,  if  we  may  judge  from  having 
read  of  three  instances  in  which  the 
Pissard  was  attacked  and  killed,  though 
there  were  many  other  plum  and  pear 
trees  not  far  from  them  that  were  not 
touched. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  all  of  our  readers 
who  have  fruit  trees  will  go  over  them 
carefully  whether  they  have  occasion  to 
suspect  that  they  are  infested  or  not. 
Our  advice  is  to  burn  every  tree — young 
or  old — upon  which  the  pest  is  found, 
and  see  to  it  that  every  portion  is 
burned,  since  we  are  told  that  a  single 
female  may  produce  something  like 
three  millions  of  progeny.  The  various 
remedies  —  whale-oil  soap,  kerosene 
emulsion,  etc.,  —  may  be  effective  if 
every  scale  is  touched  ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
be  sure  of  this . 

A  Test  Winter. — Such  a  severe  Win¬ 
ter  as  the  past,  has  occurred  just  once 
before  in  the  Rural  Grounds  country 
during  the  20  years  we  have  lived  there. 
It  gives,  therefore,  a  test  of  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  later  shrubs  and  trees  that  have 
been  planted,  which  previously  had 
passed  the  Winters  without  injury. 

Among  grapes,  we  are  rejoiced  to  find 
Campbell’s  Early  alive  and  thrifty  to 
the  very  tips.  The  new  red  grape,  Alice, 


back.  About  50  varieties  on  trial — not 
yet  named,  or  if  named,  not  introduced — 
suffered  seriously . 

One  can  not  readily  account  for  the 
dissimilar  ways  in  which  shrubs  and 
trees  are  affected  by  exceptionally  cold 
Winters.  The  California  privets  in 
northern  exposures  are  dead  to  the 
roots  ;  in  close  southern  exposures,  they 
are  far  less  harmed.  The  new  privet, 
Ibota,  the  hardiest  of  the  privets,  in  so 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  is  killed  on 
the  south  side  and  not  hurt  on  the  north 
side.  Several  similar  illustrations  could 
be  mentioned. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Golden¬ 
leaved  California  privet  in  a  northern 
exposure,  is  injured  far  less  than  the 
species  in  southern  exposures . 

Have  any  of  our  readers  found  the 
San  Jose  scale  upon  rose  bushes  ? . 

Two  valuable  hardy  vines  that  are  as 
yet  but  little  known,  or,  at  any  rate, 
but  little  written  about,  are  Actinidia 
polygama  of  the  catalogues  (A.  arguta 
properly)  and  the  Climbing  Hydrangea, 
which,  since  its  first  introduction  to  this 
country  about  12  years  ago,  when  it  was 
no  less  highly  than  justly  praised,  seems 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  com¬ 
mercial  florists.  We  hope  to  write  about 
these  two  vines  which,  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  are  unexcelled  if  equaled,  next 
week.  Meanwhile,  let  us  hope  that  this 
advance  note  may  induce  those  of  our 
friends  who  may  speak  from  experience 
to  let  us  know  how  they  regard  them. 


For  50  Gents 


THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  will  be  seat  to 
any  address  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  for  50  cents.  Tell  your  neighbor, 
and  send  us  his  subscription.  For  your  trouble,  we 
will  send  you  that  great  historical  romance,  Quo 
Vadis  The  price  of  the  book  Is  25  cents 


HARDINESS  OF  PLANTS. 

NOTES  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

The  damage  to  plants  from  the  past 
severe  Winter  can  now  be  more  readily 
seen,  and  it  may  be  interesting,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  instructive,  to  note  the  behavior  of 
the  different  fruits,  varieties,  etc.  In 
some  cases,  the  outcome  is  entirely  in¬ 
explicable,  and  this  is  written  more  to 
ask  for  an  explanation  than  to  give  one. 

I  have  in  my  front  yard  a  single  plant 
commonly  known  as  “Umbrella  Mag¬ 
nolia”  (Magnolia  tripetala)  It  was 
planted  in  1885,  and  has  always  been 
more  or  less  damaged  when  the  mercury 
.passed  the  12  to  15-degree  below  mark, 
and  cut  to  the  ground  at  20  degrees  below. 
This  Spring,  every  terminal  bud  is  per¬ 
fect  after  25  degrees  below  zero,  and  it 
will  show  its  fine  white  bloom,  and  give 
forth  malodorous  scent,  as  never  before. 

About  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Japan  walnuts,  except  that,  heretofore, 
they  have  been  a  little  hardier  than  the 
Magnolia.  Their  slender,  fine  red  tassels 
or  plumes  show  in  profusion  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  nearly  every  limb  on  two  of 
my  three  trees,  while  on  the  third,  the 
branches  are  all  cut  back  from  two  to 
six  feet  by  the  Winter.  No  cause  for 
this  difference  is  apparent  to  me  ;  the 
damaged  tree  stands  in  a  line  between 
the  other  two,  and  was  not  injured  by 


insects  or  in  any  other  way,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Yet  in  face  of  the  above,  apple  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  nursery  row,  both  root  and 
stem-grafted,  one,  two  and  three  years 
old,  have  been  killed  as  never  before 
since  1884-5.  But  this  may,  possibly,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  root- 
lice,  the  injury  from  which  can  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  estimated.  Also,  these  young 
trees  were  wrapped  with  the  “  veneering 
tree  protector  ”,  which  may  have  been 
injurious  instead  of  beneficial,  although 
it  is  not  evident  to  me  why  this  should 
be  the  case. 

Bearing  apple  trees,  even  reputed  ten¬ 
der  varieties,  were  not  killed  at  the  tips 
or  bark-bursted,  but  lately  have  shown 
much  blossom  or  twig  blight,  especially 
on  heavy  bearing  varieties,  like  Wealthy, 
Stanard,  Jones  Seedling,  Kentucky 
Streak,  Missouri  Pippin,  etc. 

Whether  this  is  the  result  of  the  Win¬ 
ter’s  cold,  or  a  weakening  caused  by  the 
disposition  to  heavy  fiuiting,  I  cannot 
say,  probably  the  latter,  for  Wealthy 
may  not  be  accused  of  lack  of  hardiness 
here.  This  is  the  stage  of  blight  which 
is  said  to  be  distributed  by  bees  and 
other  pollen  -  gathering  insects.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  same  germ  that  kills 
pears,  most  of  the  Russian  and  many 
other  varieties  of  the  apple,  but  with 
some  varieties,  as  Wealthy,  Stanard  and 
B  Davis,  badly  affected  at  first,  this  first 
or  blossom  blight  disappears,  and  the 
tree  usually  recovers  and  remains 
healthy  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 
The  Longworth  pear  presents  a  similar 
example  among  the  pears 

Grapes  have  also  behaved  curiously. 
Goethe  has  always  been  counted  by  me 
as  the  most  reliable  of  the  Rogers  kinds. 
This  year,  all  my  vines  of  this  variety 
are  badly  damaged,  some  killed  outright. 
The  numbers  32,  17,  13,  5  and  3  (Mas- 
sasoit)  are  in  similar  condition,  but  some 
of  the  others  were  injured  only  slightly. 
Among  the  Munson  grapes,  Reagan, 
Rommel,  Brilliant  and  H.  Jaeger  show 
badly,  while  Irving,  Triumph,  Maxa- 
tawney,  Senasqua,  Brighton  and  Black 
Eagle  seem  about  as  much  damaged  as 
the  southern  Herbemont  and  Cunning¬ 
ham — or  mostly  dead. 

There  are  just  a  very  few  peaches  left, 
and  the  Iowa  “  Bailey  ”  does  show  some 
better  than  the  ordinary  varieties,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  I  wrote  before. 

The  Passiflora,  known  in  the  South  as 
Maypop,  froze  out  completely,  although 
mulched  about  as  heavily  as  strawber¬ 
ries  usually  are.  It  sprouted  and  spread 
so  rapidly  last  Fall  that  I  was  afraid  of 
a  pest,  and  was  planning  to  eradicate  it 
this  Fall.  Last  Autumn,  it  showed  con¬ 
siderable  bloom,  and  one  specimen 
(scarcely  ripe)  of  fruit,  the  seed  of  which 
I  have  planted  for  further  test. 

“Coral  berries”,  received  last  season 
from  California,  and  of  which  I  know 
very  little,  were  killed  to  the  ground — 
evidently  very  tender.  But  they  have 
sprouted  far  and  wide,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
have  to  be  eradicated  soon.  I  would  first 
like  to  see  the  fruit,  if  possible. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Burbank’s 
crosses  of  the  Black  walnut  with  the 
California  walnut,  seem  hardy.  I  have 
a  half  dozen  of  the  seedlings,  and  they 
are  all  growing  from  near  the  tips.  If 
they  prove  productive  here,  and  as  com¬ 
paratively  large  here  as  the  illustration 
shows,  they  should  be  valuable. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  experiment 
stations  still  praise  the  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry.  I  scarcely  know  of  a 
fruit  so  worthless  here,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  how  it  can  be  of  value  anywhere 
— yet  the  world  is  wide. 

At  last  my  Elsseagnus  edulis  multi¬ 
flora  [?]  has  shown  the  white  feather.  It 
bore  heavily  last  year,  and  now  seems 
about  dead.  The  fruit,  as  I  taste  it,  is 
of  about  the  same  quality  as  the  high 
bush  cranberry — not  so  good  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cranberry — but  it  may  have  a  place 
and  worth.  bknj.  buckman. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 


LOOK  AT  HIS  TEETH. 

Don't  take  the  Auctioneer's  word,  but  look  in  the 
horse’s  mouth.  1’aire  Fence  is  fifteen  this  spring, 
has  “(rood  wind”  and  not  a  pimple.  It’s  “standard.’’ 
PARK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


RULL-STROHG 


Seven  styles.  Any  height  de¬ 
sired.  Made  of  Coiled  Spring 
Steel  Wire,  galvanized.  The  coil 
makes  it  self-regulating.  It’s 

CHICKEN-TIGHT 

Our  Prices  will  surprise 
you.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
farmer  at  lowest  wholesale 

Anll-Truml  Prlcem 

as  we  belong  to  no  Combina¬ 
tion  orTrust.  Catalogue  and 
prices  free  for  the  asking. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Boa  U  Wlnrbeitrr.  Indiana. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS. 


Any  good  active  farmer  can 
make  a  nice  sum  of  extra 
money  selling  our 

... PITTSBURG... 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

We  will  reserve  territory 
the  right  kind  of  men. 
atonce.  Thellrstorder 
a  locality  secures  town¬ 
ship  agency.  The  price  Is  O. 
K.  Stands  all  tests  and  meets 
every  requirement.  Write 
special  terms  and  eir- 
ilailed  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
IS  Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


It  Adjusts  Itself 

Tlie  handsomest,  handiest  and  best 
woven  wire  fence  for  parks,  lawns, 
cemeteries  or  fields  is  the  lfaiididl  Wov¬ 
en  Loop  Wire  Fence.  Easiest  to  put 
up— may  betaken  down  and  put  up  any 
number  of  times  .can't  sag  nor  get  out 
of  shape,  never  kinks.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  and  sample. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


of  our  new  Success  Fence  Hatchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence.  Grips 
automatically  as  wire  Is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  In  posts;  attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
free  It  you  will  send  us  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
only.  Circulars  free. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO..  Box  67,  LlESBIJBG,  OHIO. 


DIG  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS 

There  may  be  a  Fortune 

Under  your  Farm. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  if  valuable  min¬ 
eral  underlies  it.  The 

STAR 

DRILLINC 
MACHINES 


are  the  fastest,  the  strong¬ 
est  and  the  cheapest  on  the 
market.  Xo  ajt ri  ngs  to 
break.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  Our 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  upon  application. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY? 

IS  THE  STAND AR  D l 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  ;•!  1 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EH  bBWSs 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA.IU  - CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


UfCI  1  drilling 

11  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  oi 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  hone  powen. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

BUMP  WATER  BY  WATER  POWER. 
Fnt  in  Place  of  Rams. 
Deliver  More  Water. 

Never  Stop. 

Your  Money  liack  if 
You  Want  It. 
Send  your  conditions  for 
catalogue  and  guaranteed 
estimates. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portable! 
Engine!  and.  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III ■ 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Evening  on  the  Farm  — 1  am  sure  that  many 
grown-up  men  and  women  cvn  recall  a  picture 
of  memory  such  as  Hope  Farm  presented  one 
night  last  week.  The  sun  was  jast  crawling  like 
a  lazy  man  behind  the  hill  to  the  west.  It  had 
been  a  hot,  dry  day,  but  no  w  the  dew  was  just 
beginning  to  form,  and  a  gratef  ul  coolness  seem¬ 
ed  to  come  creeping  out  from  under  the  trees  that 
fringe  the  swamp.  The  farm  stretched  out 
bright  and  fresh,  with  the  v  trying  green  of  the 
corn,  potatoes  and  fruit,  and  contrasted  here  and 
there  with  a  streak  of  scarlet  where  the  Crimson 
clover  had  been  left.  Inside  the  house,  supper 
was  all  ready  on  the  stove.  The  Bud,  the  Graft 
and  the  two  Scions  were  eating  their  oatmeal 
and  milk  under  the  direction  of  the  Cutting.  As 
they  had  pulled  up  their  proper  number  of  weeds, 
and  picked  up  the  trash  in  the  yard,  they  had 
bread  and  molasses,  and  they  came  running  out 
with  their  faces  sticky  and  sweet.  The  Madame 
and  Aunt  Patience  sat  out  under  the  pear  tree. 
The  day’s  work  was  about  over,  and  they  had 
changed  their  working  dress,  and  spruced  up  a 
little.  Charlie  had  been  working  with  the  Cuta- 
away  in  the  east  field.  He  came  down  the  road 
with  Frank  and  Dan.  The  horses  were  tired  and 
sweaty,  and  hung  their  heads  low.  How  grate¬ 
ful  the  cool  water  at  the  tub  Beemed  to  them. 
Uncle  Ed  had  been  planting  corn  over  the  hill. 
He  came  down  the  lane  with  his  bag  and  hoe 
over  his  shoulder.  lie  walked  with  the  steps  of 
a  tired  man — for  feet  grow  weary  In  the  soft, 
crumbly  sand.  The  voices  of  the  evening  grew 
louder  as  the  shadows  grew  deeper.  The  chores 
at  last  were  done,  and  the  moon  came  smiling  up 
over  the  farm  as  we  all  went  in  to  eat  our  hum¬ 
ble  supper  with  sauce  of  good  cheer.  The  hard 
working  day  was  over! 

Pictures  of  Memory,- Tnousands  of  men  and 
women  who  live  without  much  sentiment  in  their 
lives  would  have  felt  strange  yeast  working 
in  their  hearts  could  they  have  stood  in  our  barn 
door  that  night.  They  would  have  been  back,  in 
memory,  on  the  old  homestead.  They  would  have 
seen  Mother  with  patient,  tired  face  standing 
in  the  kitchen  door  shading  her  eyes,  looking  out 
over  the  farm  where,  through  the  gathering 
shadows,  Father  comes  slowly  and  wearily  up 
the  lane.  The  girls  have  on  their  new  dresses 
and  bright  neckties.  Mary  blushes  as  she  looks 
down  the  road  where  a  new  buggy  and  smart 
farm  horse  have  just  turned  a  distant  corner.  It 
is  a  picture  of  memory  that  Time  cannot  possibly 
rub  away.  Somehow  we  don’t  appreciate  it 
until  It  becomes  a  pictii'e.  We  seem  to  make 
pictures  as  we  go  along.  In  later  years,  we  must 
look  at  them,  too.  I  sometimes  wonder  if,  50 
ye  »rs  hence,  the  grown-up  Buds  and  Grafts  will 
find  their  pictures  of  memory  as  true  and  dear 
as  those  which  we  of  to-day  can  trace  back  to 
the  old  farm  1  That  depends  on  the  feeling  and 
faith  that  go  Into  the  house  with  the  family  at 
the  close  of  day. 

Dry  as  a  Done.— We  have  had  one  or  two  local 
showers,  yet  the  farm  was  a  perfect  dust  heap 
the  last  of  May.  Except  on  one  or  two  very  dry 
places,  the  potatoes  did  not  suffer,  as  we  kept 
the  surface  well  stirred  with  the  cultivator  and 
weeder.  There  were  one  or  two  light  showers, 
which  moistened  the  soil  down  about  two  inches. 
These  sprinklings  do  more  good  than  we  think. 
I  feel  sure  that  this  wetting  of  the  upper  surface 
helps  to  draw  moisture  up  from  below,  though  I 
don’t  feel  competent  to  explain  why  this  should 
be  so.  Our  plan  is  to  cultivate  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  one  of  these  light  showers.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  value  of  humus  or  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  In  a  time  of  drought.  Where 
we  plowed  under  the  clover,  there  is  still  mois¬ 
ture  enough— a  mere  scratch  with  the  hoe  will 
show  it.  Places  where  the  manure  was  plowed 
in  show  moisture,  too,  but  not  as  much  as  where 
the  clover  sod  was  used. 

A  Local  Shower. — Sunday,  May  28,  was  a  day 
of  weather- wrestling.  Cloud  after  cloud  formed 
in  the  west  and  north,  and  died  in  the  effort  to 
squeeze  out  just  a  few  drops  of  water  for  the 
thirsty  potatoes.  The  air  was  hot  and  lifeless. 
Cloud  after  cloud  tried  It,  but  left  nothing  but 
shadows.  At  nightfall,  the  clouds  seemed  to 
get  together  up  in  the  hills  for  a  council  of  war. 
Then  they  came  marching  down  upon  us  with 
thunder  growling  and  lightning  flashing.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  came  a  puff  of  wind.  The  trees  first 
trembled  and  then  bent,  and  great  rain  drops 
came  pelting — raising  little  walffs  of  dust  where 
they  struck  the  road.  It  was  good  to  be  under 
such  a  fire — when  all  at  once  the  dense  clouds 
p  trted  and  went  growling  and  flashing  off  to 
the  north  and  south,  leaving  Hope  Farm  dry  and 
thirsty  still.  Almost  before  we  could  complain, 
another  army  started,  this  time  right  down  our 
valley.  This  time  the  rain  fairly  drove  us  in¬ 
doors.  It  gave  the  upper  three  inches  of  soil  a 
good  soaking.  In  the  morning,  I  found  the  soil 
three  miles  away  from  Hope  Farm  as  dry  as 
ever!  Well,  we’re  thankful.  Old  Drought,  they 
tell  me,  is  cuttiagdown  the  potato  crop  in  the 
South,  while  old  Deluge  is  dealing  gently  with 
our  own  crop.  Such  small  favors  are  thankfully 
received. 

Insect  Enemies.— Strange  to  say,  we  have  had 
no  trouble  thus  far  with  the  Currant  worms.  We 
expected  them,  and  got  the  hellebore  all  ready, 
but  the  worms  kept  off.  The  currant  crop  looks 
promising,  but  it  is  not  usually  profitable  for  us. 
There  are,  apparently,  no  insects  that  trouble 
our  strawberries.  They  have  fruited  heavily, 
but  the  dry  weather  will,  probably,  cut  down  the 
crop.  We  have  one  bed  of  Parker  Earles  made 
np  of  four-year-old  plants,  that  are  perfect 
masses  of  fruit.  We  have  kept  them  in  hills,  and 


each  Spring  have  rounded  the  earth  about  them 
so  as  to  keep  the  crowns  well  protected.  The 
hard-shelled  Potato  beetles  are  now  very  numer¬ 
ous.  We  kill  all  we  can  find,  and  destroy  the  egg 
clusters  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  but  there 
will  be  a  perfect  army  of  slugs  upon  us  later. 
The  dry  weather  gives  the  Black  flea-beetles  a 
great  chance.  The  potatoes  are  growing  so 
rapidly  that  I  do  not  think  these  little  black 
rascals  will  do  us  much  damage.  I  observe  that 
both  of  these  potato  Insects  are  worst  on  certain 
varieties.  We  plauted  one  barrel  of  southern 
second-crop  seed,  which  made  strong  vigorous 
plants  with  a  single  upright  stem  from  each 
piece  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  egg 
clusters  on  the  leaves  of  this  variety,  and  the 
flea-beetles  seem  to  let  it  alone.  It  Is  a  very  rapid 
grower.  On  May  30,  I  found  potato  blossoms— 
48  days  from  planting  the  seed! 

Dewey's  Dinner. — I  see  that  some  rich  men  in 
New  York  think  of  giving  a  dinner  to  Admiral 
Dewey  that  is  to  cost  $1C0  a  plate!  They  want 
500  men  who  can  afford  to  pay  that  money  for  a 
meal,  to  sit  at  the  tables — for  they  think  that 
would  be  an  exclusive  set.  So  it  would,  but  I 
don’t  think  Dewey  would  care  to  cut  the  sheep 
out  from  the  goats  with  a  $100  bill!  Mighty  few 
of  these  $100  dinner  men  would  have  sailed  into 
Manila  bay  to  catch  the  Spaniards  before  break¬ 
fast.  The  men  who  made  these  Spaniards  walk 
Spanish  had  nothing  but  coffee,  cold  boiled  meat 
and  crackers  that  morning,  but  when  mixed 
with  American  pluck  and  manhood,  it  made  a 
pretty  solid  balanced  ration.  Our  wealthy  friends 
would  rather  face  their  $100  dinner  than  to  get 
within  gunshot  of  a  Spanish  cannon.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  in  which  situation  they  will  do  the 
world  most  good.  They  would,  probably,  turn 
the  cannon-facing  over  to  substitutes  who  can 
digest  “  canned  roast  beef.”  I’d  like  to  see  them 
turn  their  $50,000  dinner  over  to  substitutes  in 
the  form  of  poor  hungry  people  who  need  the 
food!  I’ll  guarantee  Dewey  himself  would  think 
more  of  them  for  it. 

Farm  Food. — If  Dewey  will  come  to  Hope 
Farm,  we  can  spend  $1,  and  give  him  a  dinner 
good  enough  for  anybody.  Any  good  farm  could 
do  it.  Let  h!m  come  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for 
instance.  We  can  offer  him  some  vegetable  soup 
to  begin  with.  Uncle  Ed,  our  fisherman,  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  fish.  Then  Aunt  Patience  will  turn  a 
sitting  hen  into  one  of  her  famous  chicken  pies. 
We  would  have  to  buy  roast  beef  or  lamb,  but 
Hope  Farm  will  give  him  his  choice  of  lettuce, 
spinach,  beets,  onions,  string  beans,  green  peas 
or  new  potatoes.  There  will  be  enough  Parker 
Earle  strawberries  left  to  make  a  fine  shortcake, 
or  he  can  have  Early  Harvest  blackberries  right 
off  the  canes.  If  he  likes  rhubarb  sauce,  we  have 
It,  as  well  as  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  preserve  and 
jam.  We  can  freeze  some  of  old  Jersey’s  cream 
for  him,  and  he  can  have  eggs  in  any  shape, 
age  or  style.  He  can  have  cold  spring  water, 
lemonade,  switched,  tea  or  coffee,  but  he  can’t 
get  any  liquor  at  Hope  Farm.  I  might  mention 
that  our  baked  beans,  boiled  cow  peas  and  fish 
balls  are  very  nice.  We  think  hot  cakes  with 
sorghum  syrup  leave  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth. 
But  he,  probably,  wouldn’t  care  for  them.  Tne 
Admiral  is  now  an  old  man.  His  health  is  not 
good.  If  he  wants  to  lie  down  after  dinner  he 
may  have  the  front  room  upstairs.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  cool  breeze  from  the  hills.  He  will  be 
quiet  there.  I  will  agree  to  use  a  shingle  on  any 
child  that  lets  off  a  firecracker  while  he  is  sleep¬ 
ing.  The  Bud  is  included  in  this. 

There  is  a  dinner  good  enough  for  Admiral 
Dewey  or  anybody  else.  He  would  find  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  flying  over  Hope  Farm,  and  the  sort  of 
patriotism  that  begins  at  home  inside  the  house. 
But,  seriously,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
American  farmer  who  takes  pride  in  his  calling 
should  not  have  such  a  Dewey  dinner  when  he 
wants  it.  It’s  in  his  soil  if  he  will  but  get  it  out. 
I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  stop  and  bother  with  a 
garden  or  fruit  patch,  when  the  main  crop  is 
pressing,  but  it  pays  to  do  it.  There  are  good 
dinners  in  it.  Think  what  your  city  brick-and- 
stone  man  must  pay  for  a  stale  imitation  of  that 
dinner,  and  then  thank  the  Lord  you  live  in  the 
country!  _  h.  w.  c. 


GLEANINGS. 

“  The  train  killed  a  neighbor’s  hog,” 
writes  one  of  our  readers,  “so  we  got 
the  carcass  for  nothing,  and  made  lots 
of  good  chicken  feed,  and  soap  enough 
to  run  us  a  year.”  So  much  for  a  rail¬ 
road  ! 

A  noted  grove  of  Black  walnut  trees 
in  Michigan,  which  contained  51  enorm¬ 
ous  trees,  was  recently  sold  for  $10,000 
cash.  The  Forester  says  that  there  was 
strong  competition  for  the  purchase,  the 
buyers  being  foreign  dealers.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  of  the  trees,  which 
has  a  girth  of  22  feet,  will  produce  $1,200 
worth  of  lumber. 

Let  it  be  recorded  that  the  time  to 
sow  Crimson  clover  is  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  a  catch  crop  ;  it  can  be  sown 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  and 
will  make  a  fair  stand,  provided  there  is 
moisture  enough  in  the  soil  to  sprout  it. 
This  clover  will  not  do  well  on  poor  soil. 
It  needs  good  soil  and  good  treatment, 
and  is  not  like  rye  or  cow  peas  in  this 


respect.  Use  about  12  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  do  not  be  discouraged  if  the 
first  crop  kill  out. 

A  reader  in  Mexico  writes:  “Your 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  6,  page 
348,  contains  more  condensed  informa¬ 
tion  than  I  have  found  in  the  three 
poultry  papers  I  have  been  taking  for  a 
long  while,  and  covers  the  very  points  I 
have  been  striving  to  attain.  That  one 
article  is  worth  10  times  your  subscription 
price  to  any  man  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  Fred  Wellhouse,  who  is  some¬ 
times  styled  the  Apple  King  of  Kansas, 
says  that  this  year’s  apple  crop  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
He  estimates  that  his  1,600  acres  of 
apple  trees  will  yield  100,000  bushels. 
The  hard  Winter  injured  only  the  tender 
varieties,  and  these  are  scarce  in  that 
State.  Of  other  fruits,  only  peaches  are 
killed. 

Japan  Plums  and  Frost  — I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  Mr.  Hale  stating  that  the  Japan 
plums  would  be  safe  at  25  degrees  below 
zero.  They  have  frozen  here  three  Win¬ 
ters  at  12  degrees  below  zero,  and  I  had 
concluded  that  they  are  no  hardier  than 
a  peach ;  but  this  year  they  have  sur¬ 
vived  16  degrees  below  zero,  while  the 
peaches  are  frozen.  w.  c.  8. 

Wickliffe,  Ohio. 

Shipping  Florida  Strawberries. — 
The  carriage  of  berries  in  refrigerator 
crates  is  satisfactory,  but  not  as  to  the 
expense,  costing  13  cents  per  quart  to 
New  York  ;  so  when  the  berries  reach 
you,  the  expense  to  the  grower  is  18  to 
20  cents.  It  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  open  crate,  because  the  berries 
reach  the  market  in  better  shape.  Where 
a  grower  owns  his  own  refrigerators,  it 
is  all  right.  When  the  weather  is  cold, 
not  freezing,  open  crates  do  well  with 
careful  handling.  I  think  it  would  not 
pay  New  Jersey  growers  to  pay  the 
extra  charges  for  refrigerators.  The  cost 
of  building  a  refrigerator  is  from  $4  to 
$5.  Prices  were  satisfactory  until  near 
the  close  of  the  season.  We  ship  from 
the  first  of  January  until  the  last 
of  April.  Owing  to  several  severe 
spells  of  cold  weather,  the  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries  was  short  this  season.  We  quit 
shipping,  not  for  lack  of  berries,  but  be¬ 
cause  prices  got  too  low.  J.  A.  c. 

Galloway,  Fla. 

Long-Lived  Strawberries. — T.  J. 
Dwyer,  a  well-known  fruit  grower  and 
nurseryman  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  says 
that  he  has  no  doubt  that  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  may  be  continued  in 
bearing  even  10  or  12  years  with  proper 
care  and  cultivation.  The  Marshall 
strawberry,  for  example,  grown  in  hills, 
and  carefully  cultivated  and  trimmed, 
would,  probably,  continue  to  produce 
first-class  fruit.  Mr.  Dwyer  says  that 
frequently  he  has  noticed  three  or  four- 
year-old  plants  producing  a  crop  of  fruit 
which  was  better  than  their  first  or 
second  crop.  He  is  not  so  sure,  either, 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  raise  fruit  in 
this  way.  When  you  come  to  consider 
the  cost  of  buying,  setting  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  new  plants,  the  danger  of  White 
grubs,  and  other  insects  on  new  ground, 
he  is  not  so  sure  but  the  old  plants  might 
be  made  to  give  better  results.  Strong 
plants  well-set  in  suitable  ground,  well- 
fed  and  properly  handled,  might  be 
made,  under  some  circumstances,  to  last 
as  long  as  peach  trees. 
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MIGA  Axle  Grease 


Get  a  box  and  learn  why  It’s  the 
best  greuse  ever  put  on  an  axle. 
Sold  everywhere.  Made  by 

STANDARD  OIL  CO 


FRAZER  cA^s, 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  aro  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  botes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  W  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


YOUR 
WAGON 
WHEELS 

may  need  new  rlngft, 
new  Bpokes  or  new 
tires.  These  repairs 
have  to  be  made  every 
little  while  with  wooll¬ 
en  wheels.  Stop  all  this 
expense  for  till  time 
by  buying  a  set  of  our 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

They  are  made  with  direet  or  (*tuggered  oval 
MpokcH,  broad  tires  any  height,  and  to  fit 
any  wagon.  They  can’t  rot,  go  to  ftpoken&nd 
need  no  tire  net  ting— last  indefinitely.  There 
is  only  one  thing  better,  and  that  is  an 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON . 

Our  free  Illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about 
both  aud  gives  prices.  Send  for  it. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box  88,  Quincy,  III. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

8END  FOR  OATALOOUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


AN  UP_IOTIMES  DAIRY  WAGON 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO 

DAIRYMEN. 

& IWflEBp^grl  IF  INTERESTED  IN 

V  A  DAIRY  WAG  ON. write: 

TREHAT  I0NAlW(G0N  CO.  CHILLICOTHE  .0 
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>t«roKT  hr. 1 
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%  Inch  diameter.  Comes  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4c. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Hardware,  Plumbing, 
Roofing',  Wire,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
‘‘OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS."  . 

Chicago  House, Wrecking  Co.w-  uuicago.8^ 


No#  — Extension -top  Surrey  with  double 

fenders.  Complete  with  side  curtains,  aprons, 
lamps  and  pole  or  shafts,  price,  $7‘2.  Just  as  good 
as  retails  tor  $110. 

of  our  large  illustrated  catalogue 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness 


Your  Bank  Account 

will  scarcely  miss  the  amount  required  to  purchase  a  vehicle 
or  harness  from  us.  Tiffs  is  so  because  you  get  these  articles 
at  first  cost  when  you  buy  from  us. 

We  have  no  Agents 

but  sell  you  direct 
from  our  factory 
at  wholesale  prices. 

We  make  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness.  We  are  the  largest 
maniif'aoturers  of  vehicles  and  hnr- 
In  the  world  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively. 

You  take  no  risk  as  we  ship  goods 
anywhere  subject  to  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  a  copy 
».  f»>,  send  it  FREE  to  you  upon  request. 

Mfg.  Co.,  IF  B.  Pratt ,  Secy..  Elkhart,  Indiana, 


5{0  — Double! 
Harness  with  nickel 
mlngs.  Price,  complete  with 
collars  and  hitch  straps,  $‘20. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $30. 
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All  communications  intended  for  E.  S.  Carman 
should,  until  next  October,  be  addressed  to  River 
Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

The  article  on  “  Manufacturing  a  Horse,”  on  page 
442,  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  a  sound  statement  of 
breeding  principles  that  will  apply  to  all  live  stock. 

Spelling  reform  has  always  been  a  fruitful  subject 
of  discussion.  Josh  Billings  made  his  reputation  by 
his  bad  spelling.  Phonetic  spelling  has  had  many 
advocates,  and  some  admirers.  The  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  has  adopted  for  use  in  its  business  office 
the  reforms  suggested  by  the  National  Educational 
Association.  The  words  in  the  list  are  altho,  catalog, 
decalog,  pedagog,  demagog,  program,  prolog,  tho, 
thoro,  thorofare,  thru,  thruout.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  these  are  not  as  good  as  though  spelled  in 
the  ordinary  way  ?  It  seems  as  though  there  are 
other  words  that  might  just  as  reasonably  be  added 
to  the  list.  Judging  from  the  way  some  people  spell, 
this  system  ought  to  find  many  supporters. 

Raising  Cream  by  Dilution  — It  has  come  to  o*r 
knowledge  that  certain  parties  are  attempting  to  col¬ 
lect  a  royalty  from  farmers  who  are  using  the  “  dilu¬ 
tion  process”  of  cream  raising,  claiming  a  patent  on 
the  process  of  dilution.  Will  you  please  inform  such 
of  jour  readers  as  are  desirous  of  using  this  process 
of  extremely  doubtful  utility,  that,  while  several 
forms  of  cans  have  been  patented,  no  patent,  so  far 
as  is  known,  has  been  issued  covering  the  process  of 
diluting  milk  with  water  as  a  means  of  separating  the 
cream.  A  bulletin  will  shortly  be  issued  from  the 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
giving  the  present  status  of  the  whole  matter. 

Prof,  of  Dairy  Husbandry  Cornell  Univ.  h.  h.  wing. 

• 

Several  years  ago,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
Army  worm  on  the  farm  of  one  of  our  experiment 
stations.  The  station  people  turned  out  in  force, 
fought  the  worm,  and  conquered  it.  The  daily  papers 
made  great  fun  of  this  occurrence,  sneeringly  saying 
that,  of  course,  these  scientific  farmers  were  bound  to 
have  worms  while  the  ordinary  farmers  escaped  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experiment  station  was  the 
very  best  place  for  the  worms  to  visit.  The  workers 
there  were  hired  by  tbe  Government  to  learn,  among 
other  things,  how  to  fight  and  conquer  insect  pests. 
It  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  have  the 
Army  worm  attack  them,  so  that  they  might  have  the 
actual  experience  in  fighting  it  at  home. 

It  is  a  question  among  stock  men  as  to  whether 
farmers  should  produce  the  so-called  carbohydrate 
foods,  and  purchase  protein,  or  whether  they  should 
endeavor  to  produce  both  the  carbohydrate  and  pro¬ 
tein  foods  without  purchasing  anything.  This  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  which  sur¬ 
round  each  farmer.  If  the  relation  between  the  area 
of  the  land  and  the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed  is 
such  that  both  carbohydrate  foods  and  protein  foods 
cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity,  our  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  the  home  effort  should  be  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  carbohydrate  foods,  because  those  are  more 
easily  produced  in  abundance  than  the  protein  foods. 
There  are  really  less  difficulties  in  the  way  of  growing 
the  natural  grasses  and  the  grain  plants,  especially 
Indian  corn,  than  in  growing  the  several  protein 
plants.  In  our  judgment,  there  is  no  crop  that  should 
be  substituted  for  Indian  corn  to  be  used  in  producing 
ensilage.  If,  after  growing  an  abundance  of  corn  and 
hay,  the  farmer  has  still  space  for  protein  crops  such 


as  peas  and  oats,  Alfalfa,  etc.,  then  such  crops  should 
be  included  in  those  grown  on  the  farm ;  but  we 
would  make  sure  of  the  corn  first  of  all. 

• 

Even  the  so-called  “fruit  syrups  ”  served  at  the 
soda-water  fountain  are  largely  adulterated.  Many 
of  them  never  saw  a  fruit— "being  cheap  mixtures  of 
chemicals.  The  best  dealers  are  sharp  enough  to  see 
that  the  public  want  pure  fruit.  You  will  find  the 
crushed  ripe  fruit  on  their  counters — ready  for  use. 
The  better  class  of  customers  prefer  this  fruit.  They 
understand  what  sickening  stuff  is  offered  in  the  so- 
called  “syrups.”  This  is  an  illustration  of  what  must 
be  done  on  a  larger  scale.  Show  up  the  frauds.  Make 
the  people  see  what  disgraceful  stuff  they  are  putting 
into  their  mouths  !  Cultivate  a  disgust  for  fraudulent 
food,  and  put  the  men  who  poison  or  “  doctor  ”  onr 
dinner  in  jail.  No  use  to  fine  them.  They  like  that. 
It  is  a  cheap  way  to  run  their  trade. 

• 

•  # 

Every  year,  after  Decoration  Day,  there  are  many 
thoughtful  people  who  question  the  wisdom  and  value 
of  this  holiday.  When  first  established,  it  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  tbe  beautiful  custom  of  decorating 
the  graves  of  the  dead  soldiers.  As  the  boys  and  girls 
of  30  years  ago  grew  to  be  men  and  women,  the  day 
lost  much  of  its  significance,  and  has  now  become 
largely  a  holiday  devoted  to  sports  and  pleasuring. 
The  old  soldiers  and  their  relatives  have  tried  hard  to 
keep  up  the  old  spirit  of  the  day,  but  the  age  is  against 
them.  In  one  small  town  last  Tuesday,  we  noticed 
perhaps  25  people,  including  the  local  Grand  Army 
men,  at  the  decoration  services,  while  over  500  people 
attended  the  baseball  game.  It  is  a  grave  question  as 
to  whether  Memorial  Day,  as  now  observed,  adds  to 
the  strength  and  character  of  the  nation.  Our  own 
idea  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  the  present 
week-day  calebration,  and  devote  the  last  Sunday  in 
May  to  the  decoration  services. 

Old  Boston  made  an  ordinance  that  no  one  should 
transact  any  business  whatsoever  upon  “  the  Lord’s 
Day,  commonly  called  the  Sabbath”.  The  tithing 
men  who  pressed  complaints  received  no  payment  for 
their  services,  but  modern  informers  do.  Recently  a 
grocer  in  Boston  was  brought  before  a  local  court  for 
keeping  open  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  He  paid  his  fine, 
and  then  demanded  a  summons  for  the  informer  who 
had  caused  his  arrest.  He  offered  to  prove  that  the 
informer  gained  a  living  by  going  about  obtaining 
such  convictions,  and  therefore,  he  carried  on  his 
ordinary  business  on  the  Sabbath.  The  judge  tried 
to  make  the  grocer  see  the  difference,  but  the  late 
prisoner  cited  the  original  law  to  the  judge,  who 
finally  refused  to  give  the  summons,  without  proving 
the  grocer’s  construction  of  the  law  to  be  incorrect. 
Much  amusement  was  created  in  the  court  room  by 
the  incident,  which  will  be  likely  to  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  future  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brigham 
gives  the  following  figures  to  show  the  values  of  lead¬ 
ing  farm  crops  produced  by  American  farmers  : 


1894  . 82  442  461,066 

1895  .  2.667,600,222 

1896  .  2,474,465,201 

1897  .  2,613  589,878 

1898  .  2,628,771,035 


He  says  that,  counting  the  value  of  farm  animals  for 
1898,  we  have  the  enormous  sum  of  $4, 520, 348, 506 
Our  own  figures  show  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  $750,000,000  better  off  in  values  of  stock  and  farm 
products  than  they  were  10  years  ago.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  all  farmers  are  better  off  than 
they  were  then  ;  some  of  them  have  lost  money.  The 
increase  in  wealth  has  not  been  evenly  distributed, 
but  the  increased  prices  demanded  for  many  supplies 
bear  upon  all  of  us.  The  general  feeling  among  farm¬ 
ers  is  very  hopeful,  except  in  sections  where  insects, 
frost  or  drought  have  damaged  the  crops. 

City  business  men  resort  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  to 
attract  trade,  and  to  outdo  their  rivals.  Certain  shoe 
stores  have,  for  a  long  time,  blackened  and  polished 
free,  shoes  purchased  of  them.  Some  stores  which 
sell  all  kinds  of  men’s  furnishing  goods,  do  the  same 
for  all  customers,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  invite  all 
to  come  in  and  get  a  shine,  whether  customers  or  not. 
Many  clothiers  offer  to  keep  clothes  pressed  and  re¬ 
paired  for  a  year  after  purchase.  One  clothing  firm 
has  just  made  arrangements  by  means  of  which  the 
business  man  may  bring  his  dress  suit  to  their  store 
in  the  morning,  go  there  at  the  close  of  the  day,  find 
bathrooms,  barber  shop,  bootblacks,  etc.,  at  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  every  facility  for  making  himself  present¬ 
able  at  reception  or  party,  all  for  a  merely  nominal 
price.  These  devices  are  all  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tracting  trade.  They  serve  to  bring  people  to  the 


store,  and  once  there,  they  are  likely  to  take  time  to 
look  around,  will  get  interested,  and  become  buyers. 
Why  will  not  similar  methods  prove  profitable  to  the 
producer  of  choice  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry  or  dairy 
products?  Special  efforts  must  be  made  to  attract 
those  who  have  money  to  spend  for  such  things.  New 
and  progressive  methods  of  selling  farm  products  are 
just  as  much  in  place  as  in  any  other  line  of  trade. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  law  which  contains 
the  following  section : 

Section  2660.— No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale, 
any  milk  from  which  the  cream  or  any  part  thereof  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  without  distinctly  and  durably  affixing  a  label,  tag,  or 
mark  of  metal  In  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  outside,  and  not 
more  than  six  Inches  from  the  top  of  every  can,  vessel,  or  pack¬ 
age,  containing  such  milk,  and  such  metal  label,  tag,  or  mark, 
shall  have  the  words  “  Skimmed  Milk  ’’  stamped,  printed,  or  in¬ 
dented  thereon,  in  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  height,  and 
such  milk  shall  only  be  sold  or  retailed  out  of  a  can,  vessel,  or 
package  so  marked. 

This  permits  the  sale  of  skim-milk  when  marked  as 
such,  and  this  sale  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  custom¬ 
ers,  and  a  profitable  thing  for  farmers.  One  creamery 
alone  has  sold  $10,000  worth  of  skim-milk  in  one  year 
to  peddlers,  who  paid  one  cent  a  quart  at  the  creamery, 
and  sold  it  for  time  cents  or  “  two  quarts  for  a  nickel  ” 
The  sale  of  skim-milk  in  this  way  does  not  seem  to 
injure  the  trade  in  whole  milk.  Dairymen  agree 
generally  that,  with  restriction,  this  law  is  wise  and 
right.  In  Connecticut,  it  has  provided  a  new  income 
for  the  creameries.  It  seems  to  have  helped  the  sale 
of  whole  milk  by  showing  the  buying  public  clearly 
what  the  difference  between  whole  and  skimmed  milk 
is.  We  ought  to  have  such  a  law  in  New  York  State. 
Any  man  should  have  the  right  to  buy  or  sell  skim- 
milk,  provided  he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  tells 
the  truth  about  the  milk. 

•  • 

BREVITIES. 

THE  B08C  PEAR. 

(Reprinted.) 

Dame  Nature,  in  a  happy  mood,  with  care  laid  on  the  shelf,' 
Essayed  to  made  a  wondrous  fruit,  and  quite  outdo  herself. 

She  caught  a  wandering  bee,  and  stole  its  sweetened  store,  and 
shook 

The  dewdrops  from  the  violet  that  grew  beside  the  brook  ; 

The  sugar  of  the  maple  tree,  the  fragrance  of  the  pine, 

And  from  the  heart  of  purple  grapes,  she  pressed  the  drops  of 
wine. 

The  sunny  Summer  Isles  gave  up  their  spices  for  her  cup, 

And  with  the  petals  of  the  rose,  at  last  she  filled  it  up. 

A  modest  suit  of  russet  brown— and  Nature  viewed  with  pride 
Her  royal  work,  divinely  fair,  and  yet  unsatisfied 
That  man  should  share  her  mixture  rare,  her  envious  fingers 
gripped 

The  slender  stem— to-day  it  shows  how  through  her  hand  it  slipped. 
But  not  outdone,  Dame  Nature  said  the  Bose  should  ever  be 
Of  all  perverse  and  cranky  plants,  the  most  outraceous  tree; 

And  so,  until  this  day,  it  grows— a  feeble,  crooked  thing, 

Like  some  weak  body  holding  up  the  spirit  of  a  king; 

And  Nature’s  great  monopoly  is  rarely  broken  down, 

For  only  skillful  hands  may  dare  to  work  against  her  frown. 

The  early  worm  is  a  “  bird.” 

The  lazy  man  generally  lays  a  stale  egg. 

Too  many  God  given  privileges  have  been  m  an-cared-for. 

Why  does  “  oleo  ”  “  keep  so  well  ”  ?  Any  “  preservatives  ”  in  it  ? 
Who  but  a  muttonhead  would  breed  from  a  ewe-necked  mare  ? 
Paint,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins— of  the  carpenter. 

Among  other  things  named  after  Admiral  Dewey,  is  a  hog 
waterer ! 

Power  that  Is  “fathered  by  a  waterfall”  may  be  said  to  be  sired 
by  a  dam ! 

Put  not  your  trust  in  trusts !  There  will  be  a  time  of  reckoning 
some  day. 

Apples  are  reported  to  be  selling  for  25  cents  apiece  in  the 
Klondike. 

“The  apple  that  pays  the  taxes,”  is  what  one  reader  says  of 
Ben  Davis. 

A  combination  of  Crimson  clover  and  good  black  hen  results  in 
fine  white  eggs. 

“  When  brooding  sorrow  sits  upon  your  soul!  ’’—Break  her  up. 
Make  her  do  sc  mething  useful. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  insure  its  property. 
Its  fire  loss  has  been  very  small. 

The  weeds  are  laughing  at  you,  are  they  !  Hoe!  Hoe!  Hoe!  is 
the  way  to  turn  the  laugh  on  them. 

Oh  no!  A  cow  doesn’t  need  extra  salt  when  she  is  “fresh,” 
though  Glauber’s  salt  beforehand  is  good. 

It’s  sometimes  quite  surprising  how  a  wise  opinion  acts  when 
same  would-be  observer  hasn’t  noticed  all  the  facts. 

An  Alabama  subscriber  says  that  our  “  Events  of  The  Week  ” 
department  saves  him  81  a  year,  which  formerly  went  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  paper. 

The  wheat  harvest  has  already  started  in  Texas.  A  man  start¬ 
ing  now  and  gradually  traveling  north  could  find  continuous 
work  in  the  harvest  field  until  September. 

The  township  of  Arcadia,  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have 
free  rural  mail  delivery.  This  was  brought  about  by  a  petition 
from  the  Grange.  A  Government  agent  visited  the  town,  and  a 
committee  of  the  Grange  soon  convinced  him  of  its  practica¬ 
bility.  Farmers  should  cooperate  more  than  they  do. 

The  total  loss  of  farm  animals  from  exposure  and  disease  in 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1899,  was  over  7,500,000  head.  They 
were  worth  875,000,000  !  Of  this  826,000,000  was  due  to  losses  from 
exposure.  What  other  business  in  the  world  could  standal.ss 
of  $75,000,000  in  one  year,  and  still  go  on  with  profit  ?  Farmer 
Uncle  Sam  is  the  greatest  business  man  on  earth. 
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Strange  Behavior  of  Stable  Manure 


WHAT  VALUE  IN  IT  BESIDES  PLANT  FOOD  ? 

BACTERIA  THAT  CHEW  UP  ORGANIC  MATTER. 

Denitrifying  Germs  That  Do  Mischief 

The  Plant  Food  in  Manure. — In  parts  of  the 
West,  dried  cow  manure  has  been  used  for  fuel.  An¬ 
alysis  of  the  ashes  from  it  shows  2  7  per  cent  of  potash 
and  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  nitrogen,  since  this  was  driven  away  in  the  burn¬ 
ing.  Average  wood  ashes  contain  five  per  cent  of 
potash,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  manure  ash.  The 
manure  analyzed  was  mostly  made  from  hay  or  grass- 
fed  cattle.  If  bran  or  cotton-seed  meal  had  been  fed, 
the  per  cent  of  minerals  would  have  been  higher. 
This  makes  a  small  showing  for  manure.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that,  if  we  use  10  pounds  of  nitrogen 
with  150  pounds  of  wood  ashes,  we  will  have  all  the 
plant-feeding  value  in  a  ton  of  average  stable  manure  ! 

Is  this  true  ? 

All  farmers  know  that  there  are  cases  where  stable 
manure  gives  returns  in.  crops  far  ahead  of  what 
should  be  expected  from  its  actual  plant  food.  I  have 
applied  stable  manure  to  one  part  of  a  poor  field,  and 
to  another  part  about  the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  that  were  used  in  the 
manure,  in  the  form  of  chemicals.  In  most  cases,  on 
poor,  thin  soils,  the  manure  has  given  better  results. 
I  have,  also,  used  nitrate  of  soda  and  some  other 
forms  of  nitrogen  in  connection  with  stable  manure 
or  clover,  and  have  failed  to  obtain  any  marked  results 
from  its  use. 

Why  is  this  ? 

These  are  questions  for  the  wise  men  to  answer. 
Th*y  are  made  wise  in  order  that  they  may  scatter 
their  wisdom.  Prof.  E  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  given  these  manurial  questions  a  very  careful 
study.  He  is  now  at  work  on  an  experiment  to  test 
the  various  forms  of  nitrogen  on  a  series  of  crops 
through  an  average  rotation.  In  one  case,  corn  and 
oats  have  been  fertilized  with  the  solids  of  manure 
alone.  In  another  place,  the  liquids  were  added  to 
the  solids,  and  the  difference  in  color  and  growth  is 
quite  remarkable. 

Getting  Behind,  a  Germ. — But  what  makes  ma¬ 
nure  act  as  it  does  for  good  or  ill  ?  The  scientific 
men  give  me  two  reasons.  Prof.  Wheeler,  of  Rhode 
Island,  says  that  stable  manure  is  alkaline.  The  am¬ 
monia  in  it  will  neutralize  or  sweeten  the  soil  to 
some  extent  as  lime  does.  That  is  one  reason  why 
manure  will  often  give  very  marked  results  on  soils 
that  are  inclined  to  be  sour.  Without  much  thought, 
most  farmers  would,  probably,  say  that  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  acid  because  it  ferments,  but  this  is  not  cor¬ 
rect  Back  of  all  this,  however,  is  the  work  of  the 
microbe  or  bacterium  ! 

People  say  that  our  scientific  friends  always  get 
behind  a  microbe  or  germ  when  you  ask  them  an 
important  question.  They  do — it  is  a  fact.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  they  do  it  is  because,  in  most  cases,  that  is 
the  only  way  to  find  out  the  answer.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  even  the  scientists  have  begun  really 
to  understand  how  life  is  developed  and  changed. 
The  wonderful  little  creatures  known  as  bacteria  are 
the  masters  of  life  and  disease.  People  have  gone  on 
for  centuries,  mastered  and  governed  by  these  bac¬ 
teria,  without  knowing  it.  Now  our  wise  men  are 
studying  and  harnessing  them.  Their  habits  are 
almost  as  fixed  as  the  forces  of  Nature  which  are 
regulated  and  harnessed  to  do  our  bidding.  Of  course, 
the  wise  men  must  “  get  back  of  a  germ  ”  in  order  to 
give  us  the  truth  about  agriculture. 

Are  there  “germs ”  in  manure  ? 

Yes,  indeed — that  is  one  reason  why  the  manure 
may  be  better  or  worse  than  chemical  fertilizers. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  plant-food  germs 
are  those  that  produce  nitrification. 

Simple  Talk. — Why  not  use  terms  that  common 
people  can  understand?  Who  knows  what  “nitrifi¬ 
cation  ”  is  ? 

That  is  about  as  simple  a  word  as  can  be  used  to 
describe  the  process  of  making  nitrogen  into  available 
plant  food.  Most  people  who  understand  the  word 
“chew”,  also  understand  that  “  mastication  ”  means 
both  a  mechanical  and  chemical  operation.  The  food 
is  ground  or  torn  between  the  teeth,  turned  over  in 
the  mouth,  and  also  mixed  with  saliva,  which  assists 
in  its  digestion.  There  is  no  simple  word  like  chew 
which  can  be  viEed  in  place  of  nitrification.  In  one 
sense,  this  nitrification  is  the  chewing  or  mastication 
of  that  part  of  the  plant  food  which  contains  nitrogen. 
Most  of  this  plant  food  is  in  the  form  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  It  goes  into  the  soil  but,  until  it  has  been  worked 
over  and  digested,  the  plant  cannot  make  use  of  it. 

An  animal  will  take  clover  hay  into  its  mouth,  and 
digest  it  inside  of  its  body.  The  plant  cannot  do  this. 
The  clover  stem  or  stubble,  the  stable  manure,  or  any 


other  form  of  organic  matter,  must  be  digested  out¬ 
side  of  the  plant,  and  this  digestion,  it  is  now  known, 
is  performed  by  these  little  bacteria.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  forms  of  them,  and  they  tear  up  and  make  over 
the  organic  matter  or  humus,  by  different  processes, 
into  the  form  of  nitrates  which  the  plant  can  absorb 
and  utilize.  One  great  value  of  stable  manure  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  full  of  these  useful  little  bacteria. 
They  develop  and  multiply  with  great  rapidity.  When 
we  put  manure  into  the  soil,  and  warm,  moist  weather 
comes  on,  these  little  bacteria  begin  their  work.  They 
not  only  break  up  the  manure  and  make  that  soluble, 
but  they  spread  all  through  the  soil,  and  reach  all  the 
organic  matter  or  humus,  breaking  it  up  and  making 
it  available  as  plant  food. 

Green  crops  plowed  into  the  ground,  also  decay  and 
ferment,  but  they  are  not  so  useful  in  introducing 
these  bacteria  as  is  stable  manure.  This  is  one  reason 
why  stable  manure  often  give3  better  results  than  we 
can  expect,  from  a  mere  statement  of  the  plant  food 
which  it  contains.  Adding  manure  to  the  soil  is  not 
unlike  adding  a  “starter”  to  sweet  cream,  so  as  to 
sour  it  evenly,  and  make  it  ready  for  churning.  We 
know  that  there  are  good  and  bad  starters.  Wi  h 
one,  we  can  make  the  cream  produce  butter  of  fine 
flavor,  while  with  another,  we  can  make  the  butter 
closely  resemble  rotten  cabbage  or  turnips. 

Denitrify  Id  g  Germs. — There  are  bad  bacteria, 
then,  in  manure  ? 

Yes,  there  are  not  only  germs  that  cause  nitrifica¬ 
tion,  but  another  set  of  germs  bring  about  what  is 
called  denitrification,  that  is,  they  undo  the  good  werk 
of  the  others.  Instead  of  making  over  the  nitrogen 
into  forms  suitable  for  feeding  plants,  they  unlock  it 
and  set  it  free,  so  that  it  escapes  into  the  air,  or  is 
washed  away  in  the  drainage  waters.  This  will 
account  for  the  fact  that,  sometimes,  when  farmers 
use  nitrate  of  soda  with  stable  manure,  they  do  not 
obtain  results  that  ought  to  follow.  In  south  Jersey, 
for  example,  farmers  sometimes  put  stable  manure  in 
the  drill  for  sweet  potatoes.  They  put  the  manure 
into  the  furrow,  and  when  they  get  ready  to  plant, 
add  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  are  sometimes 
disappointed  when  the  nitrate  does  not  seem  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  The  explanation  is  that  these  litt'e 
denitrifying  germs  in  the  manure  simply  act  to  set 
the  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  free,  and  off  it 
goes.  Prof.  Voorhees  tells  me  that  he  has  actually 
been  able  to  change  the  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  am 
monia  into  organic  nitrogen  through  these  denitrify¬ 
ing  germs.  The  lesson  of  all  this  is  that  it  is  usually 
a  mistake  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  in  connection  with 
stable  manure ;  in  fact,  stable  manure  should  be  used 
with  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  should  not 
be  used  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  nitrogen. 
This  seems  to  be  the  lesson  taught  by  these  denitrify¬ 
ing  germs. 

A  farmer  may  ask,  “What  is  all  this  to  me?  You 
take  a  long  way  around  the  barn,  simply  to  say  that 
stable  manure  ought  to  be  used  by  itself.”  Farming 
is  coming  to  be  a  business  of  wliys.  It  may  not  enable 
a  farmer  to  raise  a  larger  crop  this  year  if  he  can  tell 
why  certain  practices  produce  certain  results,  but  he 
will  always  find  that  the  time  spent  in  reasoning  out 
and  explaining  the  laws  that  govern  the  production  of 
his  crop  will  never  be  wasted.  A  study  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  principles  of  farming  will  often  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss,  if  one  is  able  to  apply 
these  principles  at  just  the  right  time.  H.  w.  c. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic. — The  new  180,000,000  bicycle  trust  will  make  all  of 
Its  saddles  at  Elyria,  O.  .  .  May  25  an  early  morning  fire  in  a 
residence  in  New  York  City  caused  the  death  of  two  persons  and 
a  loss  of  86,000.  A  tenement- house  fire  the  same  morning  caused 
one  death.  .  .  An  automobile  arrived  in  New  York  May  26, 

having  left  Cleveland  May  22.  It  averaged  17.6  miles  an  hour 
for  the  distance.  .  .  Coney  Island,  a  Summer  resort  near  New 
York,  suffered  from  fire  early  in  the  morning,  May  26;  60  build¬ 
ings  and  many  bath-houses  were  destroyed,  and  17  persons  more 
or  less  injured.  The  loss  amounts  to  nearly  1500,000,  with  little 
insurance.  .  .  Chicago  is  suffering  an  epidemic  of  sore  eyes, 
the  result  of  dusty  streets  and  strong  winds  combined.  .  .  Four 
cases  of  smallpox  were  discovered  May  26,  in  a  New  York  tene¬ 
ment  house.  .  .  Gov.  Bradley,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  indicted 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  drinking  whisky  in  a  saloon  after  10 
i*  ii  ,  in  violation  of  a  local  ordinance.  The  Governor  says  he 
drank  lemonade.  .  .  May  28  a  terrific  tornado  passed  through 
Bijou  Hills,  S  D.,  doing  great  damage.  Seven  persons  were 
killed  in  the  wreck  of  one  farmhouse.  In  the  district  around 
Marquette,  the  damage  is  put  at  8100,000.  At  Kirksville,  Mo.,  and 
Clarion,  la  ,  the  storm  was  very  severe.  At  St.  Joseph,  Mich  ,  15 
houses  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  several  severe  washouts 
occurred  on  the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Road,  one  being  70 
feet  long.  Near  Waterloo,  la.,  a  washout,  the  result  of  a  cloud¬ 
burst,  caused  the  wreck  of  a  passenger  train,  seven  persons 
being  killed  and  30  injured.  Tne  wounded  and  dying  were 
robbed  of  jewelry,  money  and  even  clothing.  .  .  May  29  a  tor¬ 
nado  passed  over  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  two  men  were  killed 
and  much  damage  done.  At  Buffalo,  the  Btorm  threw  down  a 
90-foot  chimney,  burying  20  men,  two  of  whom  were  fatally  in¬ 
jured.  .  .  A  trolley-road  machinist  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was 

killed  by  a  practical  joke  May  29.  Some  of  his  fellow  workmen 
connected  a  water  faucet  with  a  trolley  wire,  so  that  any  one 


turning  on  the  water  would  receive  a  shock.  Such  a  trick  is 
often  played  on  strangers  in  a  power  house,  but  in  this  case,  the 
victim  was  over-fatigued,  and  the  shock  caused  death.  .  .  The 

President  has  made  a  change  in  the  civil  service  rules,  which 
excepts  from  the  classified  service  4,000  places,  including  deputy 
collectors  of  internal  revenue,  deputy  United  States  marshals, 
private  secretaries  and  confidential  clerks.  .  .  Yellow  fever 
has  appeared  in  New  Orleans,  being  about  three  months  earlier 
in  the  season  than  usual.  .  .  Swift  &  Co  ,  of  Chicago,  have  se¬ 
cured  the  contract  for  supplying  fresh  beef  to  the  army  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  meat  is  to  keep  24  hours  after  delivery, 
and  be  subject  at  all  times  to  rigid  inspection.  .  .  The  Navy 
D  'partment  has  failed  to  receive  any  bids  for  armor  for  vessels 
within  the  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  Congress  in  the  Naval  Appro¬ 
priation  bill.  The  price  was  set  at  8300  a  ton,  and  the  lowest  bid 
received  asks  8400.  Armor  is  required  for  six  battleships,  three 
armored  cruisers  and  four  monitors.  .  .  Two  thousand  freight 
handlers  went  out  on  strike  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  and  the 
grain  shovelers  may  join  them.  .  .  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  has 
executed  deeds  conveying  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  to  Leland 
Stanford  University.  .  .  It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
no  funds  are  available  with  which  to  print  the  report  of  the 
army  beef  commission.  .  .  Marlon  Clark,  the  baby  stolen  in 
N*w  York  May  21,  was  recovered  at  Sloatsburg,  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y  ,  June  1.  One  of  the  abductors  was  arrested,  Addie 
or  Jennie  Wilson,  also  known  as  McNally,  the  daughter  of  a 
newspaper  publisher  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.  She  is  a  printer  by  trade. 
She  is  not  the  nurse  who  took  the  child  away.  The  police  con¬ 
sider  that  she  is  one  of  an  organized  band  of  kidnappers,  and 
other  arrests  will  follow.  The  news  of  the  child’s  return  caused 
intense  excitement  in  New  York,  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  men,  women  and  children  waiting  to  receive  her. 
The  little  one  had  been  well  treated. 

Farm  and  Garden —The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  give  hearings  in  Chicago  June  12,  and  in  St.  Louis,  .Tune  15, 
on  the  question  of  rates  upon  export  and  domestic  traffic  in  grain 
and  grain  products,  .  .  Last  year’s  wheat  crop  stored  in  Kan¬ 
sas  granaries  and  elevators  is  fast  being  bought  up  by  New  York 
and  English  capitalists.  In  two  days  60,000  bushels  were  bought 
for  shipment  to  Liverpool.  Representatives  of  purchasing  firms 
are  in  the  wheat  belt  contracting  for  every  bushel  of  old  wheat 
which  they  can  get.  Thirty  thousand  bushels  were  sent  to  Liver¬ 
pool  the  first  week  in  June.  .  .  The  health  authorities  at  Omaha 
are  much  excited  over  “  embalmed  ”  milk.  There  is  an  unusual 
mortality  among  infants,  in  Bpite  of  generally  excellent  Banitary 
conditions,  and  the  Infant  mortality  is  thought  to  be  due  to  milk 
preservatives.  .  .  A  farmer  near  Keeneysville,  Pa.,  was  attacked 
by  two  hogs,  and  fearfully  mang  ed,  May  26  A  mastiff  came  to 
his  rescue,  but  he  was  so  severely  Injured  that  he  is  likely  to 
die.  .  .  Four  large  fire  insurance  companies,  which  control  75 
per  cent  of  this  business  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  have  made  a  re¬ 
duction  of  20  per  cent  in  rates  on  farm  property.  .  .  Reports 
from  all  parts  of  Indiana  indicate  that  wheat  has  been  seriorBly 
damaged,  the  result  of  Hessian  fiy  in  some  sections  and  winter¬ 
killing  in  others.  .  .  Gov.  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  feels  opposed 
to  signing  the  sugar-beet  bounty  bill  passed  by  the  legislature. 
It  places  no  limit  on  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  bounties,  putting 
the  general  fund  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  a  special  appropria¬ 
tion  of  1400.000,  at  the  mercy  of  the  sugar  manufacturers. 

Philippines.— M  ay  24  a  skirmish  occurred  at  San  Fernando; 
the  insurgents  were  driven  through  rice  fields,  suffering  the  loss 
of  50  dead,  38  wounded  and  28  prisoners.  .  .  A  party  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  engaged  in  repairing  a  cable  on  the  Island  of 
Negros,  was  fired  upon,  and  Capt.  G.  H.  Tilley  was  captured  and 
killed.  The  rainy  season  has  encouraged  the  rebels  to  renew 
hostilities,  and  many  natives,  half  starved,  are  fleeing  to  the 
American  lines  for  relief.  .  .  May  30  the  third  engineer  and  a 
boat’s  crew  from  the  hospital  ship  Relief,  while  sailing  in  a  cat- 
boat  off  Paranaque,  were  captured  by  Insurgents,  who  put  off 
from  the  shore  In  boats.  .  .  May  31  the  War  Department  made 
public  Gen.  Otis’s  report  of  events  preceding  hostilities  in  the 
Philippines.  Rebels  are  said  to  be  torturing  friendly  natives 
who  favor  the  Americans.  .  .  The  Chinese  consul  has  applied 
to  Gen.  Otis  for  relief  for  his  countrymen,  who,  he  says,  are  being 
persecuted  by  the  insurgents.  .  .  Native  militiamen  on  the 
Island  of  Negros  have  deserted  to  the  insurgents,  and  Gen. 
Smith  has  decided  to  disarm  those  who  remain.  .  .  The  Olympia, 
with  Admiral  Dewey  on  board,  reached  Hongkong  May  23,  and 
was  saluted  by  ships  of  all  nations.  .  .  May  24  Gen.  Lawton’s  rear 
guard  had  a  brisk  skirmish,  losing  one  officer,  and  having  15 
men  wounded.  The  Insurgents’  loss  was  21.  Gen.  MacArthur  and 
Gen.  Funston  have  dispersed  800  insurgents  who  were  intrenched 
near  the  American  outposts. 

General  Foreign  News.— The  plague  is  spreading  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Egypt.  .  .  The  famine  still  increases  in  eastern  Russia ; 
5,000,000  people  are  in  desperate  want.  Typhoid  fever  and  scurvy 
continue.  .  .  The  American,  English  and  Russian  delegates  to  the 
peace  conference  will  unite  to  settle  a  plan  of  arbitration,  which 
will  call  for  a  permanent  arbitration  tribunal,  consisting  of 
two  jurists  representing  each  contracting  State.  The  American 
delegates  have  offered  a  plan  of  mediation.  It  provides  for  the 
adoption  of  the  method  that  obtains  in  personal  duels.  If  a  con¬ 
flict  arise  between  two  nations,  each  will  appoint  another  nation 
as  a  second  or  assistant  to  try  to  prevent  hostilities.  These 
assistants  will  have  all  the  facts  in  the  dispute  submitted  to 
them  within  30  days,  and  will  then  try  to  mediate.  If  they  be 
unsuccessful  and  war  be  inevitable,  the  mediating  powers  will 
continue  to  act,  without  intruding  on  the  rights  of  the  disput¬ 
ants,  with  the  view  of  stopping  hostilities  as  soon  as  possible  if 
honor  be  satisfied  or  the  opportunity  favorable. 

Cuba.— The  authorities  discovered,  May  25,  the  thieves  who 
robbed  the  church  at  El  Cobre,  and  recovered  most  of  the  stolen 
jewels.  The  criminals  were  three  Spanish  tramps.  .  .  The 
strike  of  lightermen  at  Havana  is  assuming  serious  proportions. 
The  stevedores  employed  by  the  Plant  Line  have  gone  out,  and  a 
strike  of  carters  and  cabmen  is  threatened.  The  general  opinion 
in  Havana  is  that  the  strike  is  absolutely  without  justification. 
.  .  .  The  War  Department  decided  to  give  Cuban  shipping 
clearance  under  the  Cuban  flag.  This  step  is  questioned  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  owners  of  small  vessels  are  angry 
over  the  o  der  of  Collector  Bliss  prohibiting  vessels  under  30  tons’ 
burden  Importing  to  Cuba  from  foreign  ports.  Many  British 
schooners  trading  from  the  Bermudas,  Haytl,  and  Jamaica,  a  e 
barred  out  under  this  ruling,  and  the  owners  will  formally  pro¬ 
test  to  the  British  consuls.  .  .  May  27  the  authorities  at  Havana 
began  distributing  money  to  the  Cuban  soldiers.  Of  the  4,317 
men  comprising  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  only  seven  appeared  to 
receive  875  each,  and  none  of  these  turned  in  guns.  The  Cuban 
press  declares  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fizzle.  The  second  day 
of  distribution  30  Cubans  appeared  for  the  money.  Opposition 
gradually  passed  away,  but  the  difficulty  of  Identification  will 
make  the  work  very  slow. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

The  governments  of  Mexico  and  Japan 
purpose  establishing  life-saving  and  sig¬ 
nal  systems  along  their  coasts,  and  will 
use  the  Coston  night  signals  for  this 
purpose.  These  signals,  now  used  in 
various  branches  of  our  Government 
service,  were  the  invention  of  a  woman, 
the  mother  of  Capt.  Coston  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  She  is  said  to  be  the  only  woman 
who  ever  invented  an  article  that  could 
be  adopted  by  either  the  military  or 
naval  service. 

• 

One  little  point  should  be  remembered 
in  buying  readymade  shoes  ;  the  wearer 
should  stand  when  the  shoes  are  fitted. 
We  often  see  women  Bit  down  while  the 
shoes  are  tried  on,  merely  stamping  a 
little,  but  making  no  effort  to  walk. 
Consequently,  when  the  shoes  are  worn, 
they  are  uncomfortable,  and  the  wearer 
laments  the  discomfort  of  “  breaking 
them  in.”  Tne  exercise  of  walking 
brings  more  blood  into  the  feet,  and 
also  enlarges  the  muscles,  hence  the 
discomfort.  If  the  shoes  are  fitted 
while  the  wearer  stands  or  walks,  the 
trouble  is  obviated. 

* 

An  Ohio  town  has  a  13-year-old  boy 
who  is  regarded  as  the  terror  of  the 
place.  He  recently  finished  serving  a 
sentence  of  30  days  in  jail,  and  was 
again  brought  before  the  Mayor  for  mis¬ 
conduct.  The  Mayor,  an  eccentric  char¬ 
acter  who  once  fined  himself  for  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  sentenced  the  boy  to  attend 
church  and  Sunday  school  every  Sunday 
for  eight  weeks,  or  to  go  to  jail  for  20 
days.  He  is  to  present  a  certificate  from 
his  teacher,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  tes¬ 
tifying  to  his  good  conduct,  and  will 
then  receive  $1  as  a  present.  The  effect 
of  this  sentence  remains  to  be  seen. 

* 

One  of  the  daily  labors  in  our  house¬ 
hold  is  the  effort  to  induce  a  certain 
small  girl  to  move  about  quietly,  to  walk 
rather  than  to  jump,  and  to  sit  down 
while  she  does  what  she  describes  as 
“  home  number  work  ”,  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing,  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other, 
varying  the  proceedings  by  a  species  of 
war  dance  after  finishing  each  example. 
After  full  liberty  out  of  doors,  the  elders 
feel  that  a  certain  amount  of  quiet  is 
not  too  much  to  demand  in  the  house. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  admonitions 
have  an  unexpected  effect,  which  enables 
us  to  appreciate  the  following  incident, 
reported  by  Harper’s  Bazar  : 

“  Frances,”  said  the  ‘little  girl’s  mamma,  who 
was  entertaining  callers  In  the  parlor,  “you 
come  down  stairs  so  noisily  that  you  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  house.  You  know  how  to  do 
it  better  than  that.  Now  go  back  and  come  down 
the  stairs  like  a  lady  ” 

Frances  retired,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes  re-entered  the  parlor. 

“  Did  you  hear  me  come  down  stairs  this  time, 
Mamma  ?  ” 

“No,  dear.  I  am  glad  you  came  down  quietly. 
Now  don’t  let  me  ever  have  to  tell  you  again  not 
to  come  down  noisily,  for  I  see  that  you  can  come 
quietly  if  you  will.  Now  tell  these  ladies  how 
you  managed  to  come  down  like  a  lady  the  second 
time,  while  the  first  time  you  made  so  much 
noise.” 

“The  last  time  I  slid  down  the  banisters,”  ex¬ 
plained  Frances. 

* 

The  municipal  regulation  in  Havana, 
which  forbids  the  public  appearance  of 
citizens  wearing  an  undershirt  without 
shirt  or  coat,  has  resulted  in  a  number 
of  arrests.  The  regulation  was  made  by 
our  authorities,  but  among  those  ar¬ 
rested  for  its  violation  were  several 
American  teamsters.  Some  Cubans  of 
the  working  class  have  compromised  by 
adopting  a  short  outer  shirt  which 
leaves  several  inches  of  unclad  skin  be¬ 
tween  the  shirt  and  the  band  of  the 
trousers.  This  costume  is  cool,  com¬ 


fortable,  and  complies  with  the  law, 
though  some  supersensitive  critics  might 
find  fault  with  it.  Perhaps  after  our 
authorities  have  improved  the  morals  of 
Cuba  in  regard  to  dress,  they  may  en¬ 
deavor  to  civilize  some  home-staying 
citizens  in  the  same  particular.  We 
have  seen  costumes  at  some  public  ath¬ 
letic  contests  which  impressed  us  as 
singularly  inadequate  for  our  variable 
climate,  and  an  indignant  New  Yorker 
recently  wrote  to  one  of  the  daily  papers 
asking  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
restrain  the  Italian  juveniles  in  some 
parts  of  Manhattan  from  going  about 
clad  merely  in  their  youth  and  inno¬ 
cence. 

* 

A  strange  accident  was  recently  re¬ 
ported  from  Wardner,  Idaho.  Two  men 
were  cutting  wood  on  a  hill  above  the 
town,  when  a  dead  pine  tree  they  had 
cut  down  started  down  the  slope  with 
fearful  velocity,  and  a  few  seconds  later 
they  heard  it  crashing  through  the 


houses  2,000  feet  below.  First  it  struck 
the  roof  of  a  kitchen,  going  through  like 
a  bullet,  and  passing  out  above  the  front 
door.  Four  children  were  playing  in 
the  room  ;  they  Avere  covered  with  snow 
and  shingles,  and  frightened  badly,  but 
unhurt.  Next  the  log  struck  a  house  25 
feet  below,  passing  through  the  dining¬ 
room  and  basement.  Then  it  entered  a 
house  70  feet  below,  passing  through  the 
back  shed  above  the  kitchen  door,  plow¬ 
ing  up  the  floor  half  way  across  the  front 
door,  and  finally  stopping  when  it  pene¬ 
trated  the  frozen  ground  beneath.  The 
log  was  59  feet  long,  and  2%  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  butt.  The  marvel  is 
that  no  one  was  hurt.  In  the  second 
house  struck,  the  housewife  had  just 
stepped  out  of  the  kitchen  when  the 
projectile  entered.  This  incident  Bhows 
that  the  housekeeper  who  stays  quietly 
at  home  may  have  hairbreadth  escapes  to 
relate,  in  Idaho,  at  least. 

* 

Connecticut  papers  recently  reported 
the  case  of  an  aged  woman,  once  wealthy, 
now  reduced  to  the  poorhouse.  Nearly 
40  years  ago,  she  was  a  young  widow 
with  a  comfortable  fortune,  when  she 
was  attracted  by  a  “  personal  ”  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  New  York  paper.  She  wrote 
to  the  advertiser,  and  within  a  few 


months,  was  induced  to  marry  him.  The 
man,  who  was  a  rascally  adventurer,  in¬ 
duced  his  wife  to  mortgage  all  her  prop¬ 
erty  for  830  000,  secured  the  money,  de¬ 
serted  her,  and  then  divorced  the 
wronged  woman.  The  remainder  of  her 
money  melted  away,  and  she  is  now  a 
public  charge.  No  good  ever  came  yet 
from  answering  a  “  personal  ”  ;  yet  there 
are  plenty  of  women  who  are  not  vicious, 
but  merely  silly,  who  risk  honor  and 
reputation  in  this  way,  thinking  it 
merely  a  joke.  We  have  heard  of  young 
women  entering  on  a  correspondence  of 
this  class,  who  were  blackmailed  by  the 
adventurers  they  communicated  with, 
until  their  supply  of  hush  money  was 
exhausted,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
own  the  humiliation  to  their  friends.  It 
is  hard  to  sympathize  with  a  woman, 
young  or  old,  wno  thus  puts  herself  into 
the  power  of  the  unscrupulous.  The 
girl  who  thinks  it  a  joke  to  answer  a 
personal,  or  to  send  an  advertisement 
to  the  unsavory  sheets  called  ‘  matri¬ 
monial  ”  papers,  is  very  likely  to  suffer 
from  her  folly,  in  ways  little  anticipated 

* 

A  four-ykab-old  boy  in  Wisconsin  re¬ 
cently  horrified  his  fond  relatives  by 
swallowing  a  toy  watch  and  chain,  and 
so  far,  this  unusual  proceeding  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  no  trouble,  except  to  the  small 
girl  who  owned  the  toy,  and  who  is 
much  afflicted  by  its  loss.  Possibly  the 
small  boy  has  a  great  future  before  him, 
as  the  human  OBtricb  in  a  dime  museum. 


**  Great  families  of  yesterday  ice  show, 
And  lords. 

Whose  parents  were  the  Lord  knows  who. 


JVlrs.  Burton  H<. 


arnson  s 


Society  Story 


In  two  parts.  Old  New  York  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
social  life  of  that  day ;  a  story  of  the  ancestors  of  well-known  New 
York  people  of  to-day.  Part  II  is  entirely  distinct  as  a  story,  blit  has 
to  do  with  the  descendants  of  the  same  people  who  figure  in  Part  I. 
The  descendant  of  the  carpenter  of  one  hundred  years  ago  is  a  great 
financier  of  to-day,  while  the  descendants  of  the  aristocracy  of  one 
hundred  years  ago  are  now  poor,  but  proud;  and  the  love  affairs  of 
the  young  people  of  to-day  are  very  much  like  those  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  but  for  the  family  positions  being  reversed. 

You  should  read 
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NO  FIELD  FOR  WOMEN.— Like  Fig.  174 


Plain  Professional  Talk . 

WAX  IN  THE  EARS. 

don’t  poke  it  out. 

“  Your  hearing'  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark  to  day,”  said  Dr.  Dayton,  as  he 
looked  into  my  ear.  “  What  have  you 
been  doing  to  that  ear  ?” 

“You  could,  probably,  tell  better  than 
I  can,  since  you  are  looking  into  it.” 

He  put  a  small  tin  tube  into  the  ear, 
and  flashed  a  strong  light  over  the  tube, 
so  that  he  might  look  within. 

“  It  is  too  dry.  You  have,  probably, 
been  trying  to  poke  the  wax  out  of  this 
ear  with  a  pin  or  the  end  of  a  match.” 

That  happened  to  be  the  truth,  as  I 
remember  that  a  few  days  before,  the 
ear  began  to  itch,  and  in  order  to  relieve 
it,  T  had  poked  out  a  small  amount  of 
wax  with  the  end  of  a  match. 

“  That  was  the  worst  thing  you  could 
possibly  do,  and  you  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Those  ears  are  too  dry, 
and  the  chances  are  that  there  is  a 
pounding  and  thumping  noise  going  on 
in  your  head.” 

That  was  also  true,  and  deaf  people, 
generally,  will  understand  how  uncom¬ 
fortable  it  is  to  have  this  pounding  and 
thumping  going  on,  without  any  way  of 
stopping  it. 

“  What  causes  this  noise  in  the  ear, 
Doctor  ?  ” 

“  It  has  been  very  much  discussed, 
but  as  yet  we  have  no  exact  knowledge 
about  it.  It  has  been  named  Tinnitus 
aurium,  but  we  gave  it  the  name  before 
we  were  able  to  tell  how  it  was  pro¬ 
duced.  We  do  understand,  however,  in 
what  diseases  it  is  found  as  a  usual 
symptom.” 

“  Well,  if  you  do  not  know  about  it, 
you  must  at  least  have  a  fair  guess.” 

“  Well,  my  own  guess  would  be  that, 
when  people  begin  to  realize  that  they 
do  not  hear  well,  they  promptly  begin  to 
fool  with  their  ears.  Their  first  idea 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  outer  ear.  They  poke  all 
sorts  of  things,  from  tacks  to  knitting 
needles,  into  the  avenue  of  sound.  After 
they  have  succeeded  in  irritating  these 
outer  passages  into  a  diseased  condition, 
the  noise  begins.” 

“  Then  you  think  that  this  noise  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  upon  a  loss  of  ear  wax  ?’’ 

“  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case  of  ring¬ 
ing  in  the  ear,  where  the  normal  supply 
of  ear  wax  was  present.  I  have  experi¬ 
mentally  removed  the  wax  from  my  own 
ear,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  fact. 
You  may  be  Bure  that  I  shall  never  re¬ 
peat  it,  for  I  know  that  it  does  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  This  ear  wax,  then,  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  ear,  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  This  vital  secretion  in 
the  ear  is  quite  the  same  factor  in  the 
preservation  of  the  hearing,  as  the  tears 
are  in  the  mechanism  of  vision.  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  comparison  in  the  matter.” 

“You  said  that  aurists  understand 
what  diseases  of  the  ears  are  commonly 
found  with  these  noises.” 

“  That  is  true.  The  disease  in  which 
noises  of  any  description  prevail,  is  a 
condition  following  nasal  or  throat 
catarrh.  When  left  alone,  and  not  in¬ 
terrupted  by  judicious  treatment,  this 
will  result  in  permanent  change  in  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  drum,  and  finally 
the  internal  ear,  and  then  no  skill  can 
restore  the  hearing.  In  my  opinion,  the 
necessity  for  treatment  of  the  catarrhal 
affections  in  childhood  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced.” 


While  the  doctor  was  talking,  he  had 
anointed  my  ear.  This  was  done  by 
wrapping  absorbent  cotton  around  the. 
end  of  a  small,  blunt  instrument.  This 
was  then  smeared  with  anointment,  and 
gently  introduced  into  the  ear  so  that 
the  inside  was  thoroughly  smeared.  The 
best  way  for  an  amateur  to  do  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  put  the  little  finger  in  vaseline, 
and  apply  it  at  the  outer  opening  of  the 
ear,  then  bring  the  flap  of  the  ear  up, 
gently  pushing  it  in.  It  will  make  its 
way  slowly  into  the  ear,  and  relieve  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  which  occurs  when 
the  ear  is  too  dry.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances,  should  anything  smaller 
than  the  little  finger  be  pushed  into  the 
outer  ear.  Dr.  Dayton’s  remark  is  that 
we  “should  clean  our  ears  with  our 
elbows”,  the  elbow  being  about  the 
smallest  instrument  that  an  unskilled 
person  should  put  into  this  delicate 
organ. 

Severe  and  prolonged  earache  some¬ 
times  results  from  the  hardening  or  im¬ 
paction  of  wax  in  the  ear,  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  Sometimes  a  clumsy 
attempt  has  been  made  to  clean  the  ear, 
with  bad  results  ;  sometimes  the  impac¬ 
tion  is  due  to  disease.  In  any  case,  a 
doctor  should  be  called  upon  to  remove 
the  obstruction.  The  same  may  be  said 
where  a  child  is  subject  to  violent  recur¬ 
ring  earache  ;  while  it  may  merely  result 
from  cold,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  it  indicates  a  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  or  disorder.  Another  thing  which 
should  never  be  neglected  is  a  “  running  ” 
ear.  It  is  the  outward  sign  of  serious 
mischief.  The  ears,  nose  and  throat  are 
so  closely  connected  internally  that 
danger  to  one  threatens  danger  to  all. 


The  Aftermath. 

...  .Ventilation  is  moral — we  cannot 
have  good  thoughts,  good  will  and  good 
deeds  in  bad  air. — H.  A.  Kendall. 

. . .  .1  know  of  no  preservative  of  romance 
in  married  life  so  sure  as  good  house¬ 
keeping. — Helen  Watterson  Moody. 

. . .  .Whoever  offers  not  food  to  the  poor, 
raiment  to  the  naked,  and  consolation 
to  the  afflicted,  is  reborn  poor,  naked 
and  suffering. — Oriental  Adage. 
....Why  are  there  so  many  reputedly 
shrewd  capitalists  who  are  careless  and 
spendthrift  in  the  management  of  their 
largest  single  asset— their  health  ? 

. . .  .Life’s  supreme  battle  is  for  holiness, 
godlikeness ,  not  for  bread.  “To  keep 
oneself  unspotted  from  the  world  ”  in¬ 
volves  a  struggle  in  comparison  with 
which  the  battle  for  bread  is  child’s 
play. — The  Evangelist. 

....An  example  of  a  highly  organized 
animal  with  eyes  all  over  its  back,  is 
found  in  the  sea  slug  Onchidium.  What 
these  animals  see  and  how  many  images 
are  reflected,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell.  The  eyes  of  these  starfish  are  upon 
the  tip  of  each  arm,  represented  by  dark 
red  spots,  and  by  them  the  animal  un¬ 
doubtedly  can  see  more  or  less. 

...  .A  mother  lion  in  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  in  Aix  la  Chappelle  deserted  her 
cub,  so  it  was  brought  up  on  the  bottle. 
Princess,  which  is  the  baby  lion’s  name, 
is  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  grounds, 
and  roams  around  as  harmlessly  as  a 
kitten.  Princess  is  now  a  strong  and 
powerful  animal,  and  public  opinion  is 
that  she  should  be  deprived  of  her  liberty. 

. . .  .We  mourn  over  what  is  called  “  the 
decline  of  piety,”  and  we  ascribe  it  to 
the  Sunday  newspapers,  to  cheap,  worth¬ 
less  literature,  to  the  Sunday  bicycle,  to 
the  theatre,  to  dancing,  to  the  rage  for 
excessive  amusement — it  never  occurs 
to  some  to  trace  the  effectiveness  of 
these  agenc'.es  of  deterioration  to  their 
one  efficient  cause — the  decadence  of  the 
family  and  the  home  life.  Yes,  we  need 
to  reform  all  this  ;  we  must  reform  it  if 
we  are  to  see  religion  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  future  generations,  and  spires 
of  Christian  churches  increase  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion. — Christian  Work. 


...  .A  curiosity  exists  near  the  Red  Bluff 
Primitive  Baptist  church  in  Ware  County, 
Georgia.  It  is  a  mammoth  mulberry 
tree,  and  the  heart  has  long  since  rotted. 
Out  of  the  heart  of  the  mulberry  grow  a 
cherry  and  a  peach  tree,  both  of  which 
are  eight  inches  in  diameter.  They  grow 
at  a  point  10  feet  above  the  ground.  All 
three  of  the  trees  are  alive,  and  bear 
fruit  every  year. 

. . .  .The  naturalist  Pallas  first  described 
the  brown  rat,  and  says  that  it  appeared 
in  Europe  in  1727,  coming  from  southern 
Asia  in  immense  hordes  just  after  an 
earthquake.  It  rapidly  spread  west¬ 
ward,  appearing  in  England  in  1732.  In 
1755,  it  was  brought  to  America,  where 
it  has  invaded  every  part  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  portions  of  the  Union,  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  destroy  about  $4,500,000  worth 
of  property  yearly. 

- 1  go — to  what  I  don’t  know — but  to 

God’s  next  world,  which  is  His,  and  He 
made  it.  One  paces  up  and  down  the 
shore  yet  awhile,  and  looks  toward  the 
unknown  ocean,  and  thinks  of  the  trav¬ 
eler  whose  boat  sailed  yesterday.  Those 
we  love  can  but  walk  down  to  the  pier 
with  us — the  voyage  we  must  make 
alone.  Except  for  the  young  or  very 
happy,  I  can’t  say  I  am  sorry  for  any  one 
who  dies. — Thackeray. 

....Certainly  in  our  own  little  sphere 
it  is  not  the  most  active  people  to  whom 
we  owe  the  most.  Among  the  common 
people  whom  we  know,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  tho3e  who  are  busiest,  not  those 
who,  meteor-like,  are  ever  on  the  rush 
after  some  visible  chase  and  work.  It  is 
the  lives,  like  the  stars,  which  simply 
pour  down  on  us  the  calm  light  of  their 
bright  and  faithful  being,  up  to  which 
we  look,  and  out  of  which  we  gather  the 
deepest  calm  and  courage.  —  Phillips 
Brooks. 

_ Prof.  Huxley  asserted  that  the  Bible 

includes  many  errors  of  science  and  his¬ 
tory,  and  falls  with  these  errors,  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  answer  that 
hundreds  of  years  after  Moses  made  his 
mistakes  as  to  the  sun  moving  round  the 
earth,  scientists  were  teaching  that  the 
world  rested  on  an  elephant's  back,  the 
elephant  on  four  turtles,  the  turtles  on 
midair,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
blunders  of  scientists  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  would  be  a  volume  10  times  as 
thick  as  the  history  of  the  exploded 
theories  in  the  realm  of  ethics  and 
morals. — Dr.  Uillis. 

. . .  .Everything  that  the  great  God  does 
seemingly  works  immediately  for  the 
diffusion  of  happiness  The  very  honey 
bees  know  more  about  happiness  than 
men  and  women  do.  They  know  where 
the  sweetest  flowers  are  ;  they  don't  go 
to  the  most  beautiful.  But  a  man  will 
come  home  at  night  with  all  the  un¬ 
pleasant  things  that  ever  happened. 
The  knife  isn’t  sharp,  and  he  declaims 
against  that  as  if  his  wife  had  put  the 
knife  on  the  stove  to  dull  it.  In  five 
minutes  he  will  depress  the  whole  house¬ 
hold.  There  are  other  men  who  lay  out 
their  lives  on  a  different  basis,  who  turn 
their  dinner  tables  into  universities,  and 
whose  talk  is  an  education  for  their 
children  — N.  D.  Hillis. 

. . .  .Our  readers  all  know  that  President 
McKinley’s  health  of  late  has  been  awry, 
and  that  he  was  at  the  Hot  Springs  for  a 
betterment.  The  New  York  Journal 
ascribes  it  to  the  excessive  use  of  to¬ 
bacco.  Dr.  Shrady  was  asked  questions 
to  which  the  following  is,  in  part,  his 
reply:  “He  may  boil  himself  to  hh 
heart’s  content,  and  while  some  of  tht 
poison  might  be  drawn  out,  he  can’i 
cure  himself  in  that  manner,  and  con¬ 
tinue  smoking.  The  only  sure  cure  for 
seasickness,  you  know,  is  to  get  on  land 
and  the  only  way  to  cure  nicotine  poi 
soning,  is  to  quit  smoking.” 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the;Best. — Adn. 


t  Tor  the 
J  Dyspeptic, 

?  the 

T  Ooer-stout, 

fm 

eonsti- 
^  pated, 

Cwho  need  no 

medicine  so  . 

^  much  as  proper  food  and  exercise;  i»  J 

£  for  the  Brain  Worker, 

^  the  muscular  Worker,  } 

A  for  invalids,  for  well  people,  for  young  and  old,  ^ 


A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

iC  is  the  most  healthful  flour  made.  It  contains  A 
all  the  nutriment  of  the  WHOLE  wheat  berry,  • 
not  found  in  ordinary  white  flour,  and  none  of  /• 
the  indigestible  outer  husk  which  makes  cheap  • 
A  graham  flour  an  unnatural  food.  It  helps  the  A 
w  digestive  organs  by  feeding  the  nerves  govern-  W 

iing  peristaltic  action,  is  a  brain  food  and  I* 
muscle  builder,  makes  rich  blood,  and  is  pre-  • 

i  pared  in  strict  accordance  with  Nature’s  laws.  A 
In  addition,  it  is  the  most  economical  flout  • 
A  made.  FREE  booklet  tells  you  more  about  ir.  A 

i*  If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  k 

name  and  your  order— we  will  sec  that.vou  are  J 
4  supplied.  Refuse  substitutes.  7 

b  GENUINE  MADE  ONLY  UV  THE  W 

5  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO-,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  J 


3.B. 

inside  information 

Doing  a  mail  order  business  in  Dry 
Goods  that  of  itself — extent  and  volume 
— means  much  as  to  whether  there’s 
merit — earnest  merit — in  our  claim  for 
the  preference. 

Received  an  order  lately  from  Sitka, 
Alaska.  Orders  come  here  from  all  di¬ 
rections. 

Getting  extensive  results  from  the  Far 
West — and  it’s  because  we’re  showing 
people  positive  advantage  with  styles 
and  prices,  or  they’d  have  sent  to  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Doing  increasing  business  from  the 
New  England  States — choice  goods  and 
less  to  pay,  making  it  worth  while  to 
send  here  instead  of  naturally  to  Boston 
or  New  York. 

We’re  anxious  to  send  you  evidence  of 
how  determined  we  are  to  deserve  your 
orders. 

Let  us  know  what  Silks,  Wash  Goods 
or  Dress  Goods  you’re  interested  in — 
see  what  the  samples  we’ll  send  you  say. 

Write  specially  about  the  handsome 
Organdies  15c.  —  floral  printings  in 
beautiful  colors. 

54-inch  plain  Black  Mohair  Brilliantine 
SOc. 

75-cent  all-wool  50-inch  Black  Canvas 
Grenadine  35c„  and  superb  colorings 
corded  Wash  Silks — best  quality,  45c. 
yard. 

Large  assortments  a  feature  here 
you’ll  be  impressed  with. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


flOOO  BICYCLES 


OVurutock  .Musi  III,  Closed  Oul. 
STANDARD  ’OS  MODELS, 
guaranteed,  to 

!$16.  Shopworn  &  sec¬ 
ond  baud  wheels,  good 
as  new,  $3  to*  #10. 

Ureat  factory  clearing  wile. 

We  ship  to  anyone  on  approval 
trial  without  a  cent  In  advance 

EARN  BICYCLE 

"by  helping  u*  advertuo  our  superb  line  of 
■W  models.  Wo  give  one  Rider  Agent  In  each  town  FREE  USE 
of  sample  wheel  toiutroduce  them.  Write  at  once  for  our  •pedal  otfor. 

MM  AD  OYOLK  CO.,  293  Aye.  K,  Onlcago,  ill. 


$13.25  BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

Don  t  buy  a  bicycle  before  yon  write  for  our  1JS99 
Catalogue.  2nd  band  wheels  rroui  up  No  monkv 
REQUlKKDii.  Ativan....  Addr..s.  VICTOR  MAN'F'G  CO. 

Dept.  <;  69,  296  and  297  Fifth  Ave.,  Uilcago,  111. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 

AUcecICs  PIASTERS 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  In  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  wliat  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  It  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
In  stiff  paper  covers,  Is  hut  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  shows  little  change  from 
one  week  ago.  Prices  have  been  slightly  higher, 
but  speculative  manipulation  caused  a  slight 
decline.  There  Is  no  question  now  that  there 
will  be  a  great  shortage  In  the  wheat  crop  ever 
a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  confidently 
predicted  that  prices  will  go  much  higher.  Sales 
of  wheat  for  export  have  been  only  moderate. 
Trading  in  corn  is  dull,  and  prices  have  de¬ 
clined.  Other  grains  show  little  change,  and 
the  market  Is  quiet.  There  have  been  larger  re¬ 
ceipts  of  hay,  and  the  market  haB  shown  some 
weakness.  Receipts  of  butter  have  been  good, 
but  not  large  for  this  time  of  year.  Still  they 
have  been  sufficient  for  all  needs,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  has  gone  into  cold  storage. 
Speculators  have  not  been  active  because  many 
believe  that  lower  prices  will  soon  prevail.  Prom 
the  West,  the  reports  indicate  a  smaller  output 
than  last  year,  and  the  season  Is  somewhat 
backward.  Arrivals  of  eggs  have  been  very 
heavy,  and  the  advance  noted  last  week  cur¬ 
tailed  sales,  so  that  there  has  been  a  slight  de¬ 
cline;  still,  large  quantities  are  required  for 
cold  storage,  and  the  market  is  in  good  shape. 
The  very  warm  weather  has  had  a  bad  effect  on 
stock  from  a  distance.  The  cheese  market  Is 
dull  and  exporters  have  done  very  little  business. 
Prices  have  declined  somewhat.  Receipts  of 
potatoes  have  been  good,  but  the  demand  has 
been  steady,  and  the  situation  shows  little 
change  from  one  week  ago.  Choice  qualities  of 
old  potatoes  are  held  steadily.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  practically  out  of  market.  Receipts  of  poul¬ 
try,  both  live  and  dressed,  have  been  very  heavy. 
The  market  has  been  overstocked,  so  that  it  is 
weak,  and  prices  are  considerably  lower.  Choice 
broilers  and  Spring  ducks  are  In  good  demand, 
and  prices  well  maintained.  In  the  fruit  mar¬ 
ket,  strawberries  still  hold  the  chief  place.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  very  heavy,  and  prices  ex¬ 
tremely  low  for  a  large  part  of  the  stock.  A 
very  small  percentage  of  the  receipts  will  grade 
as  fancy,  and  some  of  the  berries  received  will 
hardly  pay  transportation.  Watermelons  and 
muskmelons  are  Increasing  in  supply,  while 
huckleberries  and  blackberries  are  decreasing 
In  price.  A  few  old  apples  are  in  market,  and 
choice  ones  bring  good  prices.  California  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  apricots  and  peaches  are  becoming 
more  plentiful,  while  the  oranges  are  practi¬ 
cally  all  max-keted. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday.  June  3.  1899. 
BEANS  ANI)  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel..!  17  to  — 


Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  80  tol  32 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1  27  (8  1  80 

lted  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  75  (ml  90 

White  Kidney,  1898, choice . 1  80  tol  85 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  35  to  — 

Black  T.  8,,  1898,  choice . 1  70  to  — 

Lima,  California . 2  50  @2  55 

Green  Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 1  IX)  @1  02 

Bags,  per  bushel .  95  <jh  — 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 105  to  — 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 100  @  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  IS  @  L8% 

Western,  firsts .  17%to  18 

Western,  seconds .  16%to  17 

Western,  thirds .  15%@  It; 

State,  extras .  18  @  1814 

State,  firsts .  17  to  17 % 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  to  l(i 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  17  @  17% 

Firsts .  Ill  to  10% 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  16%@  17 

Firsts .  15%@  10% 

Seoonds . 14  to  15 

Western,  imitation  creamery,  fancy .  14  @  15 

Seconds  to  firsts .  12%@  13 

Factory,  finest .  13%C«  13% 

Seoonds  to  firsts .  12  @  13 

Lower  grades .  11  to  12 

CHEESE-NEW 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy .  8%@  8<% 

Large,  white,  good  to  prime .  8  @  8% 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  8  @ 

Large,  colored,  good  to  prime .  7%to  7% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  8%@  8% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  8%@  9 

Small,  good  to  prime .  8  @  8% 

Common  to  fair .  7%@  7% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  7  @  7% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  6%@  7 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6%@  6% 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, . . .  6%@  6% 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5%@  (i 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  4  to  5 

Full  skims .  3  @  3% 

EGGS. 

State  &  Pa.,  average  best,  per  doe,  loss  off.  I4%@  15 
Western  selected  for  storage,  at  mark.. .  14  @  14% 

West'n,  north’ly  sec.,  reg.  pack’s, lose  off.  14%@  — 
Other  Western,  regular  pack’s,  loss  off..  14  @  — 

Southwestern,  best,  loss  off .  13%to  — 

Kentucky,  fresh,  choice,  per  case . 3  tiU  @3  75 

Sou' hern,  fresh,  per  case . 3  30  @3  46 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  30  @3  45 

Checks  nnd  oracks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  85  @i  00 

EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Choloe,  per  lb .  8 %<g)  8% 

Prime,  per  lb .  8  to  8% 

Low  grades,  per  lb .  0  to  7 

Chops,  per  lb .  2%@  2 H 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  1%@  l-% 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  9  to  10 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spy .  3  00  @  4  50 

Baldwin,  State .  4  00  @0  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  75  @  t  00 

Russet .  3  25  @  4  25 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  75  @  4  00 

Choice  to  fancy .  4  25  @  4  50 

Extra  fanoy .  5  00  @  5  50 

Seedlings .  2  50  @  3  25 

Strawberries,  Delaware,  per  quart .  2  @  7 

Maryland,  per  quart .  2  @  7 

Norfolk,  per  quart .  3  @  5 

Eastern  Shore, per  quart .  3  @  5 

South  Jersey,  per  quart .  3  @  5 

Blackberries.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  9  @  10 

Huckleberries.  N  C.,  per  quart .  8  @  10 

Muskme  oils. Fla.,  Rocky  Ford,  bu  erfite  2  50  @  3  00 

Watermelons.  Florida,  per  100 . 35  00  @50  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  81  ®  81% 

No.  2  Red,  delivered .  82  @  82% 

No.  2  Nor .  81  @  81% 

No.  1  bard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.,  afioat .  84%@  89 


Corn,  No  2  delivered .  39%@  40 

No.  2  In  elevator .  39  @  39% 

No.  2  White  In  elevator .  43  @  — 

No.  2  Yellow  In  elevator .  43  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  33  @  — 

No.  8  White .  82  @  32% 

Wo.  2  mixed .  31  @  32 

Wo.  3  mixed .  30  @  — 

Rejected .  29  @  31 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  —  @  — 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  60%@  — 

No.  2  8tate,  f .  o.  b .  05%@  — 

State  and  Jersey .  61%@  — 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choloe,  West.  del.  52  @  65 

Feeding,  New  York .  41%@  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs .  75  @  77 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  62  @  70 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  50  @  67 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs .  50  to  00 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  40  to  50 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs .  35  to  40 

Oat,  per  100  lbs .  30  to  35 

HONEY 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  11  to  12 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  10  to  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  0  to  7 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  7  to  8 

Southern,  new,  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  55  @  00 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  10  ffl  — 

Prime .  14  @  15 

Low  to  medium .  9  to  11 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897 .  7  to  9 

Olds .  2  to  5 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice . 17  to  18 

Prime .  16  to  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897 .  0  @  12 

Olds .  2  to  5 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 .  62  to  *10 

MEATS-COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6%@  6% 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  to  7 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  0  to  6% 

Medium,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va  ,  handpicked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  to  4% 

Virginia,  handpicked,  Jumbo .  5  to  5% 

Virginia,  extra .  3%to  4 

Shelled.  No.  1  Spanish .  5  to  5% 

No.  2  Spanish .  3%@  — 

No.  1  Virginia .  5  to  5% 

No.  2  Virginia .  8%@  — 

Pecans,  ungraded .  3  to  4 

Extra .  5  to  6 

Hlckorynuts,  per  bushel  of  60-lbs  . 2  50  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bushel . . . 1  00  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  4  OOto  5  50 

No.  2.  per  bbl .  2  OOto  3  00 

Southern,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  SOto  4  00 

Chill,  White,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  SOto  3  60 

Chill,  Red,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  50to  3  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  1  75to  2  25 

Culls,  per  bbl  .  I  OOto  1:0 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack .  1  25to  1  75 

German,  per  168-lb  sack .  1  OOto  1  5U 

Domestic,  old,  per  180-lb  sack .  1  OOto1  1  75 

POULTRY— DRE88ED-FRESU  KILLED. 
Turkeys, average  grades, mixed  weights  11  @  — 

Old  toms .  10  to  — 

Broilers,  Phila.,  2  toSlb  to  pair,  perlb..  33  to  37 

Phlla..  3  to  4  lb  to  pair,  per  lb .  30  to  30 

Long  Island,  scalded,  per  lb .  28  to  30 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  20  to  :0 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  20  to  2  > 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  10%to  — 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy .  10  to  10% 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy...  10  to  10% 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  10  to  10%. 

Iced,  prime .  10  to  10% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  7  to  — 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  ?0  to  21 

Eastern,  per  lb .  21  @  22 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  do/.....  2  00  to  2  25 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  25  to  1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  18  @  25 

Fowls,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  7  to  — 

Young,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Turkeys,  mlxod,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks .  50  to  75 

Geese .  75  tol  25 

Pigeous,  per  pair .  25  to  35 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  00  @6  75 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  to3  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  doz.  bunch .  2  00  @  — 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunch .  1  50  to  1  75 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  50  to  — 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches .  2  60  to  3  90 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl  orate .  2  00  to  2  60 

Celery,  Fla.,  4-5  doz  bunohes,  per  box..  2  00  @  3  00 
Florida,  6-8  doz  bunches,  per  box..  2  00  @  2  50 
Florida,  9-12  doz  bunohes,  per  box.  1  00  to  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  00  to  1  75 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  2  00  to  3  00 

Lettuce,  N.  C.,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @  1  25 

Nearby,  per  bbl .  60  to  1  00 

Lima  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  00  @  2  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  05  to  1  10 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  2  00  @  2  16 

Long  Island,  per  doz  bunches .  25  to  — 

Peas,  Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket....  80  to  1  25 

Norfolk,  per  half  bbl .  1  25  to  1  76 

York  River,  Va.,  per  bushel .  1  25  to  1  75 

North  Carolina,  per  half  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Radishes,  nearby,  per  100  bunches .  25  to  40 

Rhubarb,  nearby,  per  100  bunches .  50  @  1  00 

Poppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  2  00  to  2  50 

String  beans,  Charleston,  per  basket...  1  76  to  2  50 

Savannah .  1  60  to  2  25 

Squash,  Fla.,  Yellow,  per  crate .  1  00  to  1  2j 

White,  per  crate .  75  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  1  00  to  2  00 

Turnips,  N.  C.,  white,  per  bbl  crate....  60  to  1  00 

WOOL. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  fine 

unwashed . 18  @'9 

Fine  Delaine . 30  to — 

One-half  blood  comb . 30  @— 

Three-eighths  blood  comb . 30  to— 

One-fourth  blood  comb . 29  @30 

Coarse  comb .  —  . 28  @29 

New  York. Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  washed 

fine  Delaine . 27  @28 

One-half  blood  comb . 28  <a  — 

Three-eighths  blood  comb . 29  @ — 

One-fourth  blood  comb .  28  to— 

Coarse  comb . 26  @29 

Missouri.  Illinois  and  Iowa,  unwashed,  tine. 17  @— 

One-half  blood  comb . 21  @  — 

Three-eighths  blood  comb . 20  @22 

One-fourth  blood  comb . 21%  a  22 

Coarse  clothing . 18  @19 

Indiana  and  Kentucky,  cuumon  comb . 21  @  — 

Braid  comb . 20  @21 

Medium  short  comb . 22  @— 

Low  clothing . 18  @19 

Georgia  and  Southern . 20  @21 

Texas,  fine  medium,  12  mos . 16  toll 

Fine,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  8pring.  6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Medium  Spring.  6  to  8  mos . 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall  ... _  11  @13 

Meoium  Fall . 13  @14 

Kansas  and  Nebraska,  fine  choice . 13  @14 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @16 

Medium  choloe . 16  @16 

Quarter . 15  @— 

Fine  average .  12  @13 

Fine,  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  average . . .  15  @— 

Quarter  average . 16  @— 


Dakota,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16 

Medium  choice . 16  @17 

Ouarter . 17  <a- 

Fine  average . 13  to— 

Medium  average . 16  @- 

Fine  medium  average . 14  @15 

Quarter  average . 16  @— 

California,  Northern,  spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  8pring . 12%@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @19 

Northern  Fall,  fine . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @17 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beeswax,  per  lb .  20  @  27% 

Cotton,  Middling  Uplands,  per  lb .  4i%@  — 

Cotton,  Middling  Gulf,  per  lb .  6%@  — 

Maple  Sugar,  tubs,  new,  per  lb .  9  to  10 

Maple  Syrup,  new,  per  gallon .  85  to  1  00 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 16  50  @17  00 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  76  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 15  50  @16  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton. ...15  25  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  25 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  00  @  — 

Cake . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 2100  @  — 

Brewers' meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  1  00  @1  05 

Hominy  chops .  76  to  76 

Coarse  meal,  western . 83  @  87 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  In  this  column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  Inserted  here.  Theoost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  Insertion;  oash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  column  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


For  Sale — 39  acres  of  Land  in  Landis 

Township,  N.  J.  Fine  for  Chicken  Farming,  Fruit  or 
Truck  Farming.  Price,  $650  cash.  Inquire  of 

WM.  A.  WHITE,  P.  O.  Box  109, Staats burgh,  N.Y. 


Six  Steel  Tools  Free  to  every  farmer 
that  will  Induce  his  Hardware  Merchant  to  buy  one 
dozen  Russell  Staple  Pullers  from  his  jobber.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  RUSSELL  HARDWARE 
AND  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO.,  1820  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo 


82.650  wM  buy  175-aere  farm.  14  acres 

of  oyster  ground.  Good  house;  largest  barn  in  the 
county,  including  crops.  For  particulars  apply  to 
EDWARD  L.  SELTZER.  Shelltown.  Md. 


Experienced  Trucker  and  fruit  grower 

wants  work.  References.  TRUCKER.  Box  303, 
Milford.  Del. 


WHITBY  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Located  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Richmond'. 
Three  hundred  acres.  Modern  dwelling  with  bath¬ 
rooms  and  water.  Stable  100m  for  70  horses.  Yields 
100  tons  hay  annually.  Seventy-five  acres  bottom 
land  on  James  Itlver;  will  yield  60  bushels  per  acre 
of  corn  annually.  For  full  parttcu'ars  write 

JOHN  CHAMBLIN.  Richmond,  Va. 


JAPAN  FRUITS  ON  PUGET  SOUND 

Near  the  sea  level  of  the  Puget  Sound  basin, 
by  last  Winter’s  cold,  which  was  a  few  degrees 
below  zero  (three  to  five),  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
Kieffer  and  earlier  pears  were  mostly  killed,  also 
the  fruit  buds  of  the  Japan  plums.  The  European 
varieties  of  these  fruits  were  unharmed.  The 
fruit  buds  of  the  peach  came  through  unscathed, 
also,  here.  The  Burbank  plum  I  like,  but  the 
cold  and  frosts  of  our  Springs  affect  it  like  the 
curl  leaf  of  the  peach.  However,  none  of  the 
Japans  is  at  all  equal  in  quality  to  the  fine  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Europeans  for  domestic  use.  Mr.  Van 
Deman  seems  to  be  away  off  In  this  respect.  The 
finer  sorts  here,  as  elsewhere  on  this  coast,  are 
grown  by  the  ton,  principally  for  dryln g  purposes, 
and  no  coarse,  large,  or  acid  fruits  of  this  family 
are  desirable.  An  American  variety,  such  as  the 
Lombard,  if  grown  here,  would  not  bring  10  cents 
a  ton  for  any  purpose. 

The  Garber  Is  a  true  type  of  an  Oriental  pear; 
it  never  gets  soft  or  mellow  here,  and  Is  a  late 
keeper.  When  I  was  secretary  of  our  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  (when  the  same  was  In 
existence),  I  was  informed  by  a  Japanese  that  a 
soft  or  mellow  fruit  of  this  family  is  not  thought 
desirable,  and  that  if  the  European  varieties 
were  grown  in  his  country,  they  would  invariably 
be  used  in  the  hard,  green  state.  j.  v  c 

Skagit,  Wash. 

Some  time  ago  my  wife  had  an  attack  of  Asthma. 
I  procured  a  bottle  of  Jayue’s  Expectorant,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  it  to  her  with  the  result  that  she  was 
entirely  cured.— E.  A.  PIEBPOINT,  Springville,  la., 
May  27, 1892. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayue’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 

—Ad v. 


G 1 1  N  .9  et<>-  c»t»logn«  Free.  Addron 

UUI1Q  Great  Weitern  Gun  Work*,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BICYCLE  FREE  or  cash  to  anyone 

uiV/iGt-u  r  llLt  distributing  my  Hoaps, etc.. 
I  trust  you.  F.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago.  Ill 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
OBERL1N  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY.  Oberita.  <>. 


Big  Reductions  in 
Brass  Band  instruments. 

Drums  and  Uniforms.  Write  for  catalog, 
445  illustrations,  FREE;  it  gives  Ban* 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 

LYON  &  HEALY  30  Adams  St.,  Chicago, 


DOGS 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Strong  and  healthy.  From  best  pedi¬ 
greed  stock,  $5  each 
GKO.  A.  HALL,  St.  Catharines,  Out. 


FOUR  BEAUTIFUL 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  BITCH  PUPS, 

eight,  weeks  old,  eligible  to  registry,  from  trained 
stock.  Healthy,  intelligent,  affectionate. 

MAPLEMONT  STOCK  FARM,  Albany,  Vt,. 


CHOICE  BERRIES  and  VEGETABLES. 

Southern  fruits  and  potatoes.  Fancy  Eggs  and 
other  choice  products,  sold  for  highest  prices  by 
ARCHDEA  ON  &  CO  ,  100  Murray  Street.  New  York. 


Fn  IIE WITT  1U  liberty  street, 

■  III  I1EVTII  I,  NKW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 


Writ*  for  Quotation*. 


A  JUNE  PRESENT  free 

For  the  month  of  June,  this  watch  will  be  given 
absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  10  new  subscriptions  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year,  at  50  cents  each.  One 
yearly  subscription  at  81  will  count  two. 

This  watch  is  fully  warranted  to  keep  good] 
time.  Nickel  case  and  movement,  jeweled, 
stem  wind  and  set.  This  is  not  a  clumsy  thing, 
commonly  called  a  watch.  It  is  a  watch  and  a 
neat  one  at  that.  We  want  to  beat  the  record 
of  new  subscriptions  for  June,  hence  make  the 
above  terms  for  this  month  only.  One  or  two 
evenings  among  your  neighbors  will  secure  the 
club.  The  day  we  receive  it,  we  will  send  you 
the  watch  prepaid. 

If  the  watch  does  not  suit  you  in  every  way, 
you  may  return  it  and  get  all  your  money  back. 
But  it  will  suit  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if  you  want  a  nice  watch — without 
money— and  for  little  work.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


T  A  LK  I  /V  C  IT  UP. 

OPINIONS  ABOUT  THE  B.  N.-Y. 

Of  course,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  your  neighbors  your  opinion  of  The  R 
N.-Y.  But  they  may  say  or  think  you  are  interested.  Well,  let  them  read  what 
OTHERS  SAY. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fry.  Greenwood,  Ind  ,  writes  :  ‘  Remember,  I  am  a  LIFE  subscriber. 
Don’t  stop  it  until  you  are  notified  that  I  am  under  the  sod." 

Here  is  a  man  from  Illinois:  “I  was  well  pleased  with  the  Horticultural 
Department  during  my  trial  subscription.  I  like  the  paper  better  than  I  antici¬ 
pated  that  I  should,  as  I  supposed  it  suited  only  for  eastern  people  ;  but  corres¬ 
pondence  and  information  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  ability  of  th& 
writers  make  it  a  paper  of  interest  and  value  to  the  Middle  West,  and  I  shouldi 
judge,  all  parts  of  the  Union.  I  am  an  amateur  horticulturist  and  tester  of  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  aid  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  quite  as  valuable  as  any  western  paper.” 

David  Emkbick,  Illinois. 

“  I  hope  to  get  The  R.  N  -Y.  forever  and  forever,  as  long  as  the  river  flows,  as 
long  as  the  heart  has  passions,  as  long  as  life  has  woes  !  That  is  a  good  while, 
you  must  admit.  Some  of  your  subscribers,  I  see,  brag  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  taken  it.  Permit  me  to  boast  a  little  of  what  I  am  going  to  do  ” 

E.  G.  Hunt,  Beldens,  Vt. 

That’s  all  we  are  going  to  give  you  this  time.  But  if  this  does  not  bring  them, 
we  have  more  to  follow.  Now  let’s  hear  from  you 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Hothouse  Cauliflowers  —I  saw  a 
lot  of  these  in  one  commission  house. 
Tbe  heads  were  sprangly,  loose  and 
op;n.  I  asktd  how  much  they  were 
worth.  The  commission  merchant  said 
that,  if  they  were  good  heads,  he  could 
get  $1  50  a  dozen,  but  for  these,  he  would 
have  to  take  what  he  could  get.  The 
trade  that  buys  this  class  of  goods  wants 
{omething  tree,  so  that  poor  qualities 
find  few  buyers,  ani  sell  slowly  at  low 
prices. 

X  I  X 

Boston  Lettuce. — This  is  a  popular 
name  in  the  market,  but  it  does  not 
mean  a  variety,  but  rather  a  class  of 
lettuce  like  that  which  comes  largely 
from  the  greenhouse  and  market  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It  is 
a  solid-headed  lettuce,  as  one  dealer  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  like  a  head  of  cabbage.  No  one 
in  market  wants  the  loose,  leafy  heads 
which  are  so  popular  with  some  people 
for  home  use.  Sometimes  these  are 
found  on  the  retail  stands,  and  usually 
sell  at  very  low  prices. 

X  X  X 

Catching  Summer  Boarders.— I 
bought  one  of  those  neat  five-pound 
wooden  packages  of  butter.  On  one 
side  was  stenciled  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Blank  would  take  Summer 
boarders  at  $5  a  week,  and  that  his  post 
office  address  is  so-and-so.  This  is  quite 
an  original  method  of  advertising  for 
Summer  boarders,  but  the  quality  of  the 
contents  of  the  package  was  a  good 
recommendation  for  the  packer.  Had 
poor  butter  been  packed  in  these  pack¬ 
ages,  there  would  have  been  less  chance 
of  the  bait  proving  effective. 

X  X  X 

Bggs  and  Eggs  — In  a  grocer’s  win¬ 
dow  on  the  east  side,  were  two  lots  of 
eggs.  One  was  labeled 

Longisland  Eggs,  20  for  25c. , 
lhe  other 

Leghorn  Eggs,  15  for  25c. 
Evidently,  there  is  considered  to  he  a 
difference  in  eggs,  even  on  the  demo¬ 
cratic  east  side  The  origin  of  the 
former  might  be  a  little  more  apparent 
if  the  name  were  properly  separated  and 
capitalized.  It  is  said  that  10  times  as 
many  Long  Island  eggs  arc  sold  in  New 
York  every  year  as  are  produced  on  that 
Island. 

X  X  X 

Size  ol‘  Egg  Cases.  — A  prominent 
egg  receiver  tells  the  Produce  Review 
that  he  notices  a  growing  preference  for 
30-dozen  egg  cases  instead  of  those  hold¬ 
ing  36  dozens.  The  advantages  seem  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  former  size.  Some 
local  buyers  who  have  their  purchases 
delivered  by  express,  favor  the  36-dozen 
case,  because  the  express  companies 
charge  a  uniform  price  per  case,  regard¬ 
less  of  size,  so  they  get  the  extra  six 
dozen  delivered  practically  free ;  there 
may,  also,  be  a  difference  in  freight 
charges  in  favor  of  the  larger  case.  But 
there  is  said  to  be  less  loss  from  break¬ 
age  with  the  30-dozen  cases,  and  they  are 
much  more  easily  handled.  For  cold 
storage,  the  smaller  size  is  decidedly 
preferable. 

X  X  X 

Losses  in  the  Markets  — Loss  by 
decay  and  otherwise  is  inevitable  in 
handling  such  great  quantities  of  prod¬ 
uce  as  are  sold  here  These  losses  are 
usually  greatest  in  hot  weather,  with 


Partial  or  Total,  Failures  of  crops 
is  generally  due  to  lack  of  vitality  in 
Seed  grain.  The  American  Silo  Seed 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  Headquarters  for 
Best  New  Varieties,  letting  them  on 
most  favorable  terms.  No  possible  loss, 
and  much  will  be  gained  in  dealing  with 
them.  They  are  highest  authority  on 
How  to  Build,  Operate  and  Repair  Silos 
— Adv. 


perishable  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some¬ 
times  these  are  overripe  wh'n  shipped, 
consequently  go  to  pieces  quickly.  Often 
there  is  insufficient  ventilation  on  car 
or  boat,  and  heating  and  decay  result. 

I  saw  a  great  garbage  cart  piled  high 
with  rotten  pineapples.  New  potatoes 
frequently  heat  in  the  barrels  if  not 
properly  ventilated.  Cabbages  are  quite 
likely  to  heat  and  spoil.  I  have  seen 
many  barrels  of  lettuce  that  had  fairly 
rotted  down.  Raspberries  are  among 
the  hardest  of  fruits  to  ship.  Peaches 
decay  quickly,  as  do  some  plums  and 
pears.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
varieties  about  enduring  handling  and 
transportation  without  deterioration. 

_  F.  H.  v. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

[A  talk  before  the  Lazy  Club  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  by  W.  8.  Thornber,  of  the  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station.] 

It  is  17  years  since  the  Government  lands  in 
South  Dakota  were  thrown  open  to  settlers,  yet 
to  this  day,  the  State  is  cursed  by  the  aftermath 
of  that  great  land-grabbing  scramble.  Previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  territory,  many  shrewd 
speculators  had  canvassed  nearby  States,  and 
had  bought  up  young  men  for  $100  to  $200  each, 
to  hold  down  claims  for  them.  When  the  time 
limit  expired,  the  land  was  turned  over  to  the 
speculators,  and  now  they  hold  seven-eighths  of 
all  the  available  land  in  South  Dakota.  How 
often  are  the  good  Intentions  of  Uncle  Sam  thus 
defeated  by  sharpers! 

Too  Many  Acres. — Another  millstone  to  South 
Dakota  agriculture  comes  as  a  legacy  from  the 
first  mad  rush  for  land.  People  went  out  there 
land-greedy.  A  farmer  was  not  a  farmer  if  he 
did  not  holddown  120  acres,  and  the  nearer  he 
could  come  to  planting  every  rod  of  that,  the 
greater  his  skill.  It  did  not  matter  so  much  how 
it  was  planted.  In  order  to  keep  up  their  prestige, 
many  of  these  expansionists  were  obliged  to  sow 
wheat  from  the  tail  end  of  a  wagon  driven  across 
the  prairie,  taking  a  strip  two  rods  wide  each 
trip.  Not  much  intensive  cultivation  about  that! 
The  habit  of  diffuse  farming  is  too  deeply  rooted 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  western  farmer  to  be 
shaken  loose  easily,  yet  it  is  very  gradually  pass¬ 
ing  away.  The  fact  that  mos‘.  South  Dakota 
farmers  do  not  believe  in  plowing  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years,  and  very  shallow  at  that, 
shows  the  slowness  with  which  the  old  order 
changes. 

Except  for  several  elevated  districts  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  South  Dakota  is  a  level 
prairie,  with  here  and  there  a  little  roll.  In  the 
east  and  south,  a  few  cottonwoods,  Box  elders, 
ashes,  elms  and  oaks  lend  something  like  variety 
to  the  landscape;  yet  for  the  most  part,  it  is  one 
monotonous  sweep  of  vision  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  unbroken  by  the  soft  outlines  and  verd¬ 
ure  of  our  eastern  sllva.  For  a  nature-loving 
Yankee,  such  an  anchorage  would  take  all  the 
poetry  out  of  life ;  yet  one  can  see  how  the  prairie 
may  have  grandeur  and  attraction  to  one  of  its 
own  people.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
Dakotas  were  once  well  timbered,  but  that  suc¬ 
cessive  forest  fires  stripped  them  of  nearly  all  of 
their  woody  flora. 

The  typical  South  Dakota  soil  is  a  deep  black 
loam.  In  the  southeast,  it  is  of  glacial  origin, 
and  is  often  12  feet  deep.  This  is  preeminently  the 
agricultural  district  of  the  State,  because  of  its 
superior  facilities  for  transportation,  greater 
rainfall  and  better  soil.  At  Brookings,  in  eastern 
South  Dakota,  the  annual  rainfall  is  about  22 
inches,  while  farther  west,  it  is  but  11  inches. 

An  Argument  for  Tillage.— Over  a  large  part 
of  South  Dakota,  artesian  wells  may  be  readily 
sunk,  and  water  reached  at  a  depth  of  50  to  1,200 
feet.  Artesian  wells  are  largely  used  for  irriga¬ 
tion  and  for  watering  stock.  It  seems  little  less 
than  providential  that  the  parched  prairies 
should  have  these  rivers  of  water  on  tap  for  agri¬ 
cultural  uses,  particularly  since  the  strongest 
flow  Is  in  the  belt  of  scanty  rainfall  in  central 
South  Dakota.  A  six-inch  stream  thrown  to  a 
height  of  80  feet  is  not  uncommon.  Sometimes 
it  costs  from  $3,000  to  $5,000- to  put  in  an  artesian 
well,  but  this  is  the  price  of  success,  and  the 
farmers  are  generally  willing  to  pay  it.  One  of 
the  greatest  troubles  is  that  some  farmers  have 
driven  too  many  wells,  and  have  flooded  their 
land  continually,  without  stopping  to  cultivate 
between  the  irrigations.  This  produces  magnifi¬ 
cent  vegetables  to  look  at,  but  so  watery  that 
they  go  all  to  pieces  when  cooked.  Score  one  for 
tillage.  It  is  a  fundamental  which  cannot  be 
neglected  without  loss.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  outwit  Nature  by  substitution. 

TnE  Beginnings  op  Plant  Breeding.— The  fruit 
interests  of  South  Dakota  are  beset  with  all  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements  peculiar  to  the 
neighboring  States  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  It 
is  drying  winds  and  drought,  not  absolute  cold, 
which  kill  the  trees,  notwithstanding  the  mer¬ 
cury  dropped  to  48  degrees  below  zero  the  past 
Winter.  The  first  settlers  were  mostly  eastern 
men,  and  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  a  des¬ 
perate  hurry  to  set  out  orchards.  Naturally  they 
selected  eastern  varieties,  grown  by  eastern  nur¬ 
serymen.  The  land  was  not  ready,  the  trees 
were  not  ready,  and  the  climate  was  rigorous;  so 
the  State  is  dotted  with  these  pomological  tomb¬ 
stones  in  memory  of  misguided  effort.  Now  we 


see  the  beginnings  of  a  new  pomology,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation.  It 
is  felt  that  the  greatest  hope  lies  in  developing 
native  fruits,  and  in  breeding,  through  selection, 
a  race  of  hardy  varieties  of  our  common  orchard 
fruits.  Several  local  nurseries  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  already  meritorious  native  seedlings 
have  appeared.  The  wild  fruits  of  South  Dakota 
promise  to  become  progenitors  of  many  valu¬ 
able  varieties.  Some  of  the  native  plums,  varie¬ 
ties  of  Prunus  Americana,  are  excellent.  Varie¬ 
ties  are  budded  on  Sand-cherry  stock,  which 
dwarfs  the  tree.  In  itself,  the  Sand  cherry  is  very 
poor,  and  it  shows  little  improvement  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  Gooseberries  and  black  currants  flour¬ 
ish  along  the  river  bottoms,  and  offer  a  hopeful 
field  for  selection.  Grapes,  strawberries  and 
Juneberries  complete  the  inventory. 

Very  few  orchards  in  the  State  are  cultivated. 
Commercial  fertilizers  are  unknown.  They  say 
that  a  man  who  has  to  use  a  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  in  order  to  get  a  crop  is  not  much  of  a 
farmer.  Apple  scab,  Codling  moth  and  Brown 
rot  are  rarely  serious.  Southeastern  Dakota 
grows  some  fine  vegetables  for  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket.  Dakota  potatoes  are  on  the  menu  of  all 
the  large  Chicago  hotels  One-hundred-and-sixty- 
acre  fields  are  not  uncommon.  Early  Rose  ard 
Hebron  are  the  favorites.  Brambles  do  very 
well  if  they  are  entirely  covered  with  earth  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  A  short-season  grape,  like  the 
Winchel,  will  generally  mature  before  the  first 
frost  of  September  1. 

Next  to  variety  adaptation,  the  great  problem 
to  solve  is  that  of  transportation.  There  is  no 
railroad  connection  through  the  whole  center  of 
the  State,  and  the  single  stage  route  is  hardly 
suitable  for  shipping  delicate  products.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  advance  in  central  South 
Dakota  till  it  Is  In  closer  touch  with  markets  than 
at  present.  s.  w  pletcuer. 


SCRAPS. 

Belgium  has  abrogated  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  upon  American  cattle  five  years  ago,  and 
this  renews  the  opportunity  for  a  growing  trade. 

A  Havana  physician  has  evolved  the  theory 
that  mosquitoes  are  capable  of  transmitting 
yellow  fever  and  malaria.  Another  blow  at  poor 
Jersey. 

Marggrap,  a  German  chemist,  first  discovered, 
in  1747,  that  beets  contain  crystal  izable  sugar. 
The  first  beet-sugar  factory  was  erected  by 
Marggraf’s  pupil,  Achard,  In  179(5. 

On  a  single  day  last  week,  30,000  crates— 1,120,000 
quarts— of  strawberries  reached  this  city,  from 
the  North  Carolina  region.  The  value  of  this 
shipment  was  estimated  at  nearly  $100,000. 

A  New  Jersey  turkey  gobbler  recently  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  mumps,  which  reduced  his 
gobble  to  a  hoarse  squeak,  and  caused  extensive 
swelling  of  bis  wattled  neck.  The  turkey  is  said 
to  have  caught  the  disease  from  children. 

The  Weeder  in  Sweet  Potatoes.— The  sweet 
potato  growers  of  south  Jersey  and  Delaware 
have  been  using  the  weeder  quite  successfully 
this  season.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the 
weeder  would  not  work  well  In  sweet  potatoes. 
The  growers  now  have  some  of  the  teeth  short¬ 
ened,  so  as  to  run  lightly  over  the  ridge,  while 
the  longer  teeth  work  up  the  ground  between.  In 
this  way,  no  harm  is  done  to  the  plants,  and  tbe 
ridges  are  not  broken  down.  The  weeds  are 
mostly  scratched  out,  and  but  little  hand-hoeing 
is  required  after  the  weeder. 

Eggs  for  Setting. — It  has  been  my  experience 
that  eggs  hatch  best,  and  chicks  are  strongest 
in  April  and  May,  or  when  the  hens  are  doing 
their  greatest  laying.  Nature  seems  to  be  put¬ 
ting  forth  her  best  effort  at  this  time.  I  have 
one  breeding  pen  of  50  pullets  which  began  lay¬ 
ing  in  September  last, and  have  laid  continuously 
ever  since.  During  the  last  six  weeks,  they  have 
given  me  from  40  to  47  eggs  daily,  and  their 
eggs  are  as  fertile  as  any  from  my  five  other  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  I  much  prefer  hatching  chicks  from 
my  best  layers  at  the  period  of  their  highest 
egg  production.  u  j.  blanchard 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Spy  Roots  for  Stocks  —The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Experiment  Station  has  been  distributing 
pieces  of  root  from  Northern  Spy  apple  trees, 
claiming  that  they  would  resist  the  attack  of 
Woolly  Aphis.  The  original  roots  came  from 
Australia,  where  it  is  claimed  certain  families  of 
Northern  Spy  are  entirely  exempt  from  this  in¬ 
sect.  It  is  claimed  that  trees  grafted  on  these 
resistant  roots  will  be  entirely  safe.  Eastern 
growers  know  very  little  about  these  matters. 
They  all  seem  to  think  that  side  roots  from  old 
Northern  Spy  trees  would  be  of  no  value  as  stock 
upon  which  to  root-graft.  By  using  very  small 
seedling  pieces,  and  then  getting  Northern  Spy 
scions  and  making  roots  of  their  own  from  scions 
grafted  on  these  small  pieces,  it  may  be  possible 
to  produce  stock  that  will  resist  the  insect.  It  is 
an  experiment  thus  far,  and  nothing  more. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  meat  and  bones 
from  beef  animals  comprised  about  theonly  value 
of  the  carcass.  Now,  even  the  tuft  of  the  tall  is 
saved,  steamed,  dried  and  washed,  and  sold  as 
“curled  hair.”  It  is  estimated  that,  from  the  aver¬ 
age  steer,  the  meat  and  compounds  of  meat  bring 
at  wholesale  $40;  the  hide,  hair,  horns  and 
hoofs,  $25;  the  fats,  blood,  sinews  and  bones, 
$15;  for  all  the  other  wastes  $15  or  $55  from  all 
the  by-products.  It  is  a  singular  thing  when 
what  are  known  as  “by-products,”  most  of 
which  were  formerly  wasted,  now  bring  more 
than  the  meat  of  the  animal.  Something  of  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  cotton  plant,  Years 
ago,  only  the  lint  was  saved  ;  now  the  seed  is 
saved  as  oil,  meal  and  hulls,  so  that  it  brings 
more  than  the  lint. 


TWO  HISTAKES. 

There  are 
t  w  o  mis¬ 
takes  that 
people  with 
weak  lungs 
are  liable  to 
make  ;  and 
b  o  t  h  are 
about 

equally 
bad;  One 
is  to  not 
give  atten¬ 
tion  quick¬ 
ly  enough 
to  the  little 
coughs  and 
bronchial 
troubles 
which  so 
rapidly  un¬ 
dermine 
the  delicate 
lung  tissue 
and  plunge 
you  into 

consumption  almost  before  you  are  aware 
of  it;  the  other  is  when  the  trouble  is  at 
last  discovered  and  fully  realized  to  give 
up  hope  too  soon. 

Begin  with  these  bronchial  and  throat 
ailments  the  instant  they  appear ;  never 
wait  till  to  -  morrow.  The  right  remedy 
taken  now  may  save  months  of  severe  ill¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  illness  has 
already  come  upon  you;  and  you  find  your- 
Belf  weakened,  wasted  and  discouraged,  dj 
not  lose  hope.  There  is  a  medicine  that  will 
certainly  restore  you  to  health  and  strength. 

"  My  boy  was  in  a  very  bad  way  when  I  com¬ 
menced  to  give  him  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,”  writes  J.  W.  Price,  Esq.,  of  Ozark, 
Monroe  Co.,  Ohio,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  “  The  doctors  claimed 
he  had  consumption  and  we  doctored  with  them 
until  he  was  past  walking.  After  using  five  bot¬ 
tles  of  tlie  ‘  Discovery  ’  he  is  now  all  right.  It 
has  been  ten  months  since  he  stopped  taking 
your  medicine  and  he  is  still  in  good  health.  We 
are  very  thankful  to  you  for  saving  our  son." 

Hundreds  of  similar  cases  are  described 
in  one  chapter  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  thou¬ 
sand-page  illustrated  book  The  People’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser  which  will 
be  sent  free  for  the  bare  cost  of  mailing,  21 
one-cent  stamps.  It  is  a  veritable  family 
library  in  one  volume; — the  fruit  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  life-long  experience  with  the  se¬ 
verest  types  of  obstinate  chronic  diseases. 
Anyone  may  write  to  him  for  advice;  which 
will  be  sent  in  a  plain  sealed  envelope, 
free  of  charge. 


Tlie  Fowler  Mower  Knile 
Grinder,  where  we  have  no 
agent,  will  be  sent  express  p’d 
upon  receipt  of  *3.50  to  intro 
duce.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circulars  Free. 
Taughannock  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Cortland  N  Y 
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" MANUFACTURING  A  HORSE.’' 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OK  BREEDING. 

Influence  of  Sire  and  Dam. 

The  Domestic  Horse. — Tt  is,  perhaps, 
safe  to  say  that  the  philosophy  of  those 
engaged  in  horse  breeding,  whether  for 
the  market  or  their  own  use,  is  embraced 
in  the  axiom  that  “like  begets  like.” 
With  the  horse  in  a  state  of  nature,  this 
well-established  principle  continues  to 
be  self-evident ;  but  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  safe  guide  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  horse,  inasmuch  as  the 
adaptation  of  the  horse  to  domestic  use 
has  the  effect  of  bringing  about  certain 
changes,  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  modern  horse  of  commerce  may, 
therefore,  be  properly  considered  as 
manufactured,  so  to  speak,  in  variety  to 
meet  modern  demand. 

Accepting  the  specimens  handed  down 
to  us  as  improvements  upon  the  original 
wild  steed  of  the  plains,  it  is  patent 
that,  if  study,  observation,  comparison 
and  careful  mating  of  individuals  have, 
in  the  past,  been  necessary  to  achieve 
the  perfect  domestic  horse  as  we  now  see 
it,  then  only  careful  attention  to  the 
principles  of  breeding  can  perpetuate 
the  domestic  horse,  and  obviate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reproducing  defective  speci¬ 
mens.  Probably,  no  achievement  of 
advanced  civilization  is  such  a  distinct 
triumph  of  science  as  the  improvement 
of  the  domestic  horse  with  a  view  of 
enharc'ng  its  value  so  that  the  breeding 
of  it  shall  be  a  profitable  industry. 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  present,  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  laws  of  similarity,  variation 
and  ancestral  influence,  1  will,  in  this 
article,  confine  myself  to  what  more 
nearly  concerns  those  engaged  in  horse 
breeding  for  profit,  to  whom  reliable 
results  are  of  vital  importance,  and  that 
is  the  influence  of  the  male  and  female 
parents  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
progeny. 

Tiie  Parents. — Experience  teaches 
that  a  foal  may  resemble  either  parent, 
or  again,  a  foal  may  show  characteristics 
of  both  parents.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
chance.  The  results  we  see  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  certain  conditions  or 
influences,  that  is  to  say,  fixed  laws, 
which,  if  we  study  them,  will  become 
plain  to  us.  The  selection  of  parents 
possessed  of  individual  excellencies, 
which  are  known  or  believed  to  have 
been  marked  features  of  their  immediate 
progenitors,  (fine  individuals  whose 
parents  were  also  fine),  may  be  taken  as 
first  principle.  The  food  and  care  of  the 
offspring  come  next  in  importance. 
These  rules  accepted,  we  may,  I  think, 
generally  look  for  the  influence  of  the 
male  parent  in  all  that  concerns  the  ex¬ 
ternal  aspect  of  the  foal,  and  to  the 
mother  for  what  relates  to  the  internal 
qualities.  The  sire  may  be  depended 
upon  for  color,  quality  of  coat  and  out¬ 
ward  form,  as  well  as  the  muscular  and 
nervous  traits  which  govern  movement 
and  action,  the  dam  controlling  the  dis¬ 
position,  hardiness  or  courage  and  free¬ 
dom  from  disease. 

The  prevalent  opinion  assigning  par¬ 
ticular  virtue  to  the  sire,  has,  I  think, 
resulted  from  stallions  being  mostly 
used  and  believed  in  to  improve  stock. 
Attention  has,  naturally,  been  given  to 
the  male,  as  a  stallion’s  services  are  more 
extensive,  and  more  numerous  produce 
has  resulted  from  one  male  than  one 
female.  Thus  sires  have  become  fash¬ 
ionable  and  the  mares  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  except  in  cases  where  a  mare 
has  produced  more  than  one  animal  that 
has  become  celebrated  on  a  race  track, 
etc.  All  the  good  achieved  has  been 
credited  to  the  fashionable  sires,  whereas 
the  young  stock  should  have  been  deemed 


improved  only  in  the  matter  of  certain 
features  for  which,  perhaps,  the  dams 
deserve  the  credit.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
denied  that  certain  females,  when  bred 
to  inferior  males,  have  produced  stock 
superior  to  said  males. 

If  we  allow  that  the  male  parent  de¬ 
termines  the  outward  form,  the  frame¬ 
work,  or  bones  and  muscle,  quality  of 
skin,  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion, 
and  that  the  female  governs  the  inter¬ 
nal  structure,  such  as  the  vital  organs, 
heart,  lungs,  glands,  digestive  organs, 
and  through  nutrition  gives  tone  and 
character  to  the  vital  functions,  also  de¬ 
termines  the  early  growth,  then  we  can 
aver  that  the  parents  transmit  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  halves. 

Mule  and  Hinny. — In  no  animal  is 
this  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  the  hy¬ 
brid  or  mule,  and  hinny.  The  mule  is 
the  produce  of  the  male  ass  and  the  fe¬ 
male  horse  or  mare.  The  hinny  is  the 
progeny  of  the  male  horse,  or  stallion, 
and  the  female  ass.  The  mule  has 
all  the  external  character  of  the 
ass  ;  the  hinny  has  all  the  distinctive 
external  features  of  the  horse.  Inter¬ 
nally,  however,  the  mule  takes  after  the 
horse,  while  the  hinny  has  the  distinctive 
internal  arrangements  of  the  ass. 

The  mule  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
modified  ass — the  ears  are  like  those  of 
the  ass,  but  shorter;  the  mane  is  like  that 
of  the  ass,  and  stands  erect ,  the  tail  is 
that  of  the  ass,  thin,  round,  and  tufted 
at  the  end.  The  skin  and  color  are  like 
those  of  an  ass.  The  legs  are  slender, 
and  the  hoofs  narrow  and  contracted 
like  those  of  an  ass.  The  body  and 
barrel  are,  however,  round  and  full, 
being  very  like  the  middle  piece  of  a 
mare. 

The  hinny  has  ears  like  those  of  a 
horse,  but  a  little  longer.  The  mane 
flows  and  the  tail  is  bushy  like  those  of 
a  horse.  The  skin  is  fine  like  that  of 
a  horse,  and  the  color  follows  after  his. 
The  legs  are  stroDgand  the  hoofs  broad, 
like  those  of  a  horse,  but  the  body  is 
long,  flat  and  narrow,  like  that  of  a 
female  ass.  The  mule  brajs,  the  hinny 
neighs.  From  all  this  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  male  parent  gives  the 
locomotive  organs  and  muscles  and  the 
voice.  The  hinny  has  the  muscular 
structure  of  its  sire,  the  horse,  and 
therefore  neighs.  A.  h.  Godfrey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PREPOTENCY  IN  THE  BULL 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
has  a  herd  of  40  cows.  The  milk  is  sold 
at  retail  and  guaranteed  to  contain  four 
per  cent,  of  fat.  It  is  useless  to  make 
any  such  guarantee  unless  the  cows  are 
good  ones.  The  bull  at  the  head  of  the 
herd  is  a  Guernsey,  and  there  are  Guern¬ 
sey,  Jersey,  Holstein,  Ayrshire  and  na¬ 
tive  cows.  They  are  all  good  ones.  An 
old  dairy  farmer  came  into  the  barn  and 
looked  them  over.  His  comment  was  : 

“  Have  you  any  heifers  for  sale  ?  1 
will  take  one  from  any  cow  in  the  barn, 
for  there  isn’t  a  poor  one  here  1” 

Prof.  Voorhees  likes  the  Ayrshire 
cows.  They  are  strong  and  hearty,  good 
eaters,  giving  a  good  mess  of  fair  milk. 
He  would  not  keep  all  Ayrshires  and 
guarantee  four-per-cent  milk.  The 
Holsteins  in  the  herd  give  lots  of  milk, 
but  it  must  be  enriched  and  colored  with 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  milk  to  fill  the  bill 
The  Guernsey  is  the  great  color  bearer. 
Oae  Guernsey  to  half  a  dozen  Holsteins 
will  help  out  the  mixed  milk  wonder¬ 
fully. 

The  old  Guernsey  bull  at  the  Station 
was  a  good  one,  and  he  put  his  color  and 
shape  on  most  of  the  calves.  The  Hol¬ 
steins,  however,  are  too  strongly  pre¬ 
potent  for  him.  They  dropped  calves 


like  the  bull  in  shape,  but  with  the 
black  and  white  color.  The  Holstein  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  breeds.  Its  color 
and  shape  have  been  bred  for  centuries, 
and  are  fixed  traits.  The  golden  color 
of  the  Guernsey  was  not  so  strongly 
bred  into  the  bull,  and  the  black  and 
white  color  prevailed.  The  younger 
bull,  however,  is  more  prepotent.  His 
calves,  out  of  the  same  Holstein  cows, 
have  the  Guernsey  color  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  shape.  It  is  a  strong  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  difference  in  breeding. 
The  bull  takes  what  his  ancestors  gave 
him,  and  gives  it  to  his  calves.  The 
young  bull  had  stronger  blood  in  his 
pedigree  than  the  old  one  had. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BUTTER-COLOR  LAW 

The  last  New  York  legislature  amend¬ 
ed  the  agricultural  law  relating  to  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  coloring  matter 
in  food  products.  The  following  is  the 
full  text  of  the  amendment : 

Section  1.  Article  2  of  chapter  338  of  the  lavr s 
of  1893,  entitled,  “  An  act  In  relation  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  constituting  articles  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  chap¬ 
ter  33  of  the  general  laws,”  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  to  be  known 
as  section  29a,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  29a.  No  person  or  persons  s':  all  manufac¬ 
ture,  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  poisonous  col¬ 
oring  matter  for  the  coloring  of  food  products  of 
any  kind,  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  use 
any  poisonous  coloring  matter  manufactured, 
sold,  olTered  or  exposed  for  sale  within  this  State ; 
nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  sell,  offer  or 
expose  for  sale  any  food  product  containing  such 
poisonous  coloring  matter.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  cause  samples  of  coloring  matter 
that  are  exposed  for  sale  upon  the  market  for  use 
in  foed  products  to  be  analyzed,  and  shall  publish 
the  results  of  such  analysis. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately 


Baby’s  Milk  We  always  decline  to  keep  the 
milk  of  one  cow  sepa-ate  for  the  purpose  of  feed 
ing  infants  or  invalid  persons.  We  always  ex¬ 
plain  to  our  patrons  that  it  is  much  safer  and 
much  better  to  use  herd  milk  than  milk  from  » 
single  cow.  That  the  composition  of  milk  is 
much  more  uniform  than  the  milk  from  individ¬ 
ual  cows  is  abundantly  proved.  That  the  hy¬ 
gienic  qualities  from  the  herd  milk  are  much  mo-< 
uniform  than  from  individual  cows  seems  tot 
obvious  to  require  discussion,  thomas  f  hunt 
Ohio  Agricultural  College. 
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G  OMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnn 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  ox  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
»nd  £*ttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
ffHB  LAWRBNCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Galled  Horses 

Breasts.  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained, 
healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK. 
It’s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
willtryCALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail. 

_  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  _ 
e«VSAAAAAAAfVWWVVVWVVVVN« 

HUNTER  TOOTHLESS  CURRY  COMB 

IS  THE  LATEST 

’and  bent  thingof 
its  kind.  No  teeth 
to  scratch,  Irri¬ 
tate  and  Injure  the  skin.  It’s  a  perfect 
shedder,  and  removes  all  dust,  dand¬ 
ruff  and  dirt,  making  a  smooth  and 
glossy  coat.  Saves  time,  grooms  ahorse 
in  half  the  time.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
keep  it,  write  us.  Sample,  25(\prepaid. 
Farm  Specialty  Catalogue  FREE. 

HUNTER  CURRY  COMB  CO.,  107  Ann  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


25  gallon  packet,  50  cents;  100  gallon,  $2  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  11.76  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Fob  Sale — Seven  beautiful  Short-horn 

Heifer  Calves,  and  four  Bull  Calves,  three  and  four 
months  old,  at  $24.50  for  Heifers,  and  *35  for  Bulls, 
Also.  Polled  Durham  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves  at 
same  price.  ISON  &  LITSEY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Bpencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  I. 


Pigs — Eligible  to  Registry,  and  Pirst- 

class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  poultry,  wm.  b.  harvey,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


£*HENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N 
^  Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambonlllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronee  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chlokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBCRGH. 


im  uni  ^TPINQ  F0R  8 ALB. -Two  Pauline 
IUU  nULOILIIlO  Paul-De  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  $50.  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dell  hurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


PHI  AWn  P  U I  N  A  Q— barge  strain.  Weigh  from 
rULnllU~unillnO  000  to800  lbs.  The  business 
farmers' hog  for  sale  at  business  prices.  Write  for 
information.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.Y. 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 

C. 


BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

FRED.  BOS  HART,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECL1FF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows;  four  heifers  springing  :  three  13 
mos,,  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo.,  one 
0  mos.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

It.  F.  8UANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Order  all  ages  and  both  sexes  swine.  Bull  Calves. 
Choicest  selections  to  EXPAND  your  herds.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  WILLS  A.  SKWAItD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords, Shropshires.South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berksliires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

And  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Spring  Pigs.  8  week  old,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  &  service 
boars.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  freejoircular. 
Hamilton  A  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshirePigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  ail  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars.  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICE,  Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


POULTRY 

Wo  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 
Ysnoing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 
—anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us ' 
sand  yon  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  « 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  llo.,  < 
♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  nests  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner— 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  it  on.  It  will  not  Injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  siae  10* 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTR  Y 
BOOK  FKEE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  SOT  Appeaaag,  JL  L 


BEITS  "OLD  SCRATCH” 

If  a  hen  had  fingers  and  finger  nails  site'd 
wear  them  oft  try¬ 
ing  to  relieve  herself 
from  annoyance  by 
lice.  Why  don’t  you 
relieve  her  and  al 
low  Iter  to  devote  all 
her  time  to  the  egg 
business?  How?  Use 

Lee’s  Lice  Killer. 

It’s  so  easy  too.  No  catching  or  handling  of  the 
fowls.  Just  paint  it  on  the  roosts  or  sprinkle  it 
oil  the  dropping  boards,  nests,  floor,  &c.,  and  it’s 
done:  all  head  or  body  lice,  mites,  &c.,  are  dead. 
It’s  cheap  too;  only  costs  75c.  for  a  gallon  can. 
Get  it  from  our  agent.  If  there  is  no  agent  there 
get  it  yourself  and  be  an  agent.  They  make  mon¬ 
ey.  Book  on  “Insects”  and  poultry  disease  free. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha,  Neb.  or  08  Murray  St.  New  York. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 


Chrome  Bronchitis  in  a  Ewe 

I  have  a  high-grade  Shropshire  ewe  that  be¬ 
eline  dry  when  her  lamb  was  one  month  old,  and 
since  then,  she  has  had  a  dry  cough  which  seems 
to  be  in  the  throat.  I  don’t  think  that  it  is  thread 
worms,  as  the  sheep  have  worm  powder  before 
them  all  the  time.  This  ewe  is  getting  poorer 
everyday.  o.  M.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

Take  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter  and 
liquor  acetate  of  ammonia,  of  each  four 
ounces  ;  fluid  extract  belladonna,  one 
ounce  ;  mix.  Give  the  ewe  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  a  little  water  every  three  or  four 
hours  until  relieved.  Steam  the  nose 
by  holding  over  a  bucket  of  boiling 
water,  to  which  add  a  little  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  Unless  the  bowels  are  already 
loose,  give  a  half  teacupful  raw  linseed 
oil  cn'ie  dailv  until  moved. 

Milkers'  Paralysis  ;  Scab  on  End  of  Cow’s  Teat. 

1.  Is  there  such  a  disease  as  milkers’  paralysis? 
If  there  is,  will  you  give  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment?  2.  What  will  cure  the  scab  that  grows  in 
the  ends  of  cows’  teats  ?  I  have  a  cow  that  has 
had  a  scab  for  nearly  six  weeks,  and  I  can  hardly 
milk  the  teat.  F.  r. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

1.  Yes.  There  is  partial  paralysis  or 
loss  of  control  of  one  or  both  hands,  with 
inability  to  close  the  hand  as  required  in 
milking.  Rest,  with  nerve  stimulants, 
especially  strychnine  or  electricity, 
would  be  the  proper  treatment.  Consult 
your  family  physician.  2.  A  superficial 
scab  over  the  end  of  the  teat  may  be 
carefully  loosened,  after  which  the  milk 
should  be  drawn  with  a  milking  tube  ; 
then  apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  oint¬ 
ment  after  each  milking.  If  the  sore¬ 
ness  is  deeper  seated,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  tie  a  lead  teat  probe,  milkiDg 
tube,  or  a  small  quill  in  the  teat  between 
milkings,  until  at  least  partially  healed. 
It  should  not  be  left  in  the  teat  longer 
than  necessary,  because  of  the  danger  of 
causing  permanent  dilatation  of  the 
duct,  and  leaking  of  the  milk.  If  the 
opening  become  too  small  or  obstructed, 
it  must  first  be  opened  with  a  teat- 
slitter.  This  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed  only  by  a  cempetent  veterina-y 
surgeon. 

Tobacco  Poisoning  in  Lambs  from  Dipping. 

I  have  always  practised  destroying  ticks  on 
lambs,  by  dipping  in  tobacco  juice.  This  has 
never  resulted  in  evil  to  the  lambs  until  last 
year,  when  a  fine  lamb  was  found  dead  within  a 
day  after  the  treatment.  This  year  a  lamb  died 
within  seven  hours  after  treatment,  and  another 
soon  followed.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  to¬ 
bacco  sickness;  I  therefore,  concluded  that  they 
were  poisoned.  Plug  tobacco  was  used,  soaked 
to  form  a  strong  solution.  Would  you  advi  e 
treatment  for  such  cases,  or  a  different  method 
of  killing  ticks  ?  j.  p.  s. 

Vermont. 

The  lambs  were,  evidently,  poisoned 
by  the  tobacco  solution,  which  was 
either  too  strong,  or  the  lambs  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  the  dip. 
There  is  practically  no  danger  in  the 
careful  use  of  the  tobacco  dip  if  not 
made  too  strong.  For  a  safe  dip,  the 
tobacco  should  be  slowly  boiled  in  eight 
or  ten  parts  of  water,  for  15  to  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  diluted  to  25  to  40  parts 
of  water,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  tobacco.  If  stems  are  used,  it  will 
require  twice  the  quantity  that  it  would 
of  the  leaf.  If  you  have  been  otherwise 
successful  with  the  tobacco  dip,  I  would 
advise  continuing  its  use,  but  diluted 
with  more  water.  Treatment  of  the 
poisoned  lambs  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  successful,  unless  a  qualified  veteri¬ 
narian  could  be  called  in  at  once.  The 
hypodermic  injection  of  strychnia,  with 
the  administration  of  stimulants,  would 
be  the  usual  treatment. 


It  is  stated  that,  in  northern  Ohio,  in  the 
country  outside  of  Cleveland,  a  perfect  network 
of  trolley  lines  is  being  constructed,  and  that 
milk  is  being  shipped  into  the  city  over  these 
electric  lines.  If  this  is  true  these  farmers  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  great  advantage  over  other  sections 
where  electric  lines  are  not  common.  In  most 
cases,  few  of  these  roads  are  pern^itted  to  carry 
freight,  as  the  steam  railroad  has  been  strong 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  securing  a  freigh  . 
charter.  The  steam  roads  have  usually  done 
their  best  to  prevent  the  electrics  from  handling 
freight  or  express. 


VETERINARY  BRIEFS. 

Dr.  Kilborne  often  suggests  benzoated  oxide 
of  zinc  ointment  for  applying  to  animals.  He 
says  that  any  regular  druggist  or  pharmacist 
will  sell  this  ointment,  either  made  up  by  him¬ 
self  or  kept  in  stock. 

Calves  that  are  troubled  with  having  the  hair 
come  out  in  spots,  after  which  a  dry  scab  forms 
are  troubled  with  ringworm.  These  scabs  often 
form  around  their  eyes,  head,  back  and  lege. 
Saturate  the  patches  with  the  compound  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  repeat  after  three  or  four  days; 
then  walch  for  further  growth  or  new  patches, 
and  paint  with  the  iodine  as  soon  as  discovered. 

For  a  mule  lame  in  the  hip,  with  soreness 
showing  when  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  back  cf 
the  rump,  and  which  shows  worse  on  walking  up 
hill,  we  would  blister  with  any  active  blister — 
cerate  of  cantharides  ointment  or  ammonia  lini¬ 
ment  Repeat  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks 
as  long  as  the  mule  shows  signs  of  lameness 
Rest  is  quite  essential.  A  run  at  pasture  woulr 
be  the  best  place  for  the  animal  if  it  would  he 
contented  without  running.  Otherwise,  place  ii 
a  large  box-stall,  or  allow  exercise  in  a  small 
yard. 

A  mare  with  a  soft  bunch  just  over  the  fetlock 
joint  ie,  probably,  troubled  with  a  windgall.  I 
there  is  no  lameness,  we  would  not  advise  treat 
ment.  The  swelling  can  be  reduced,  possibly  re¬ 
moved,  by  treatment,  but  it  is  very  liable  to  re¬ 
appear  w  hen  the  mare  is  again  put  to  work.  In 
the  absence  of  any  lameness,  if  treatment  is  de¬ 
sired,  blister  the  swelling  with  the  cerate  of  can¬ 
tharides  ointment,  to  which  has  been  added  one 
dram  blnicdide  of  mercury  to  one  ounce  of  the 
cerate.  If  there  is  lameness,  blister  the  whole 
joint  wi  h  ammonia  liniment.  A  run  at  pasture 
will  be  excellent.  Repeat  the  blistering  at  intei- 
vals  of  a  month  as  long  as  necessary. 


SCRAPS. 

Western  Horse  Breeding  —  Horses  are  being 
br  d  in  much  greater  numbers  this  season  than 
for  many  years.  But  six-year-old  horses  are  not 
made  in  one  year,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
we  shall  see  high  prices  for  a  few  years  more 
T  ley  are  breeding  a  much  more  desirable  horse 
on  the  range  at  present,  which  is  sure  to  work 
lower  prices  for  general-purpose  horses. 

South  Dakota.  geo.  h.  few 

The  feeding  of  swill,  brewery  slops,  dry,  rlpi 
corn  husks,  straw,  and  other  food  that  lias  little 
or  do  substance  left  in  it  for  nourishment  and 
warmth,  will  eventually  and  surely  lead  to  im¬ 
poverished  animals,  milk  poor  in  per  cent  of 
solids,  consequently  high  in  per  cent  of  waier, 
skin  troubles,  falling  out  of  hair  from  the  tail 
scurvy  and  tmeeptibility  to  tuberculosis  and 
other  dangerous  diseases.  The  law  prohibits 
the  sale  of  milk  produced  from  any  cow  fed  upon 
the  refuse  of  a  distillery,  or  of  a  brewery,  gar¬ 
bage,  swill,  or  upon  anj  substance  that  would 
depreciate  the  quality  of  the  milk.— Michigan 
Dairy  Commissioner. 

Embalmed  Butter  —British  health  cfflcials  are 
making  a  special  fight  against  the  use  of  borac  c 
acid  in  tutter,  and  have  been  so  prompt  in  prose¬ 
cution  that  a  good  many  offenders  have  be*  n 
scared  into  suspendlrg  the  use  of  the  preserva¬ 
tive  Tne  medical  officer  of  the  Birmingham 
board  of  health  states  that,  of  517  samples  of 
butter  analyzed  during  two  years,  216  con¬ 
tained  boracic  acid.  He  remarks  that,  while 
some  authorities  claim  that  the  amount  of 
boracic  acid  required  for  preservative  use  is  not 
injurious,  the  permission  to  use  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
trol  the  quantity. 

Tub  New  York  State  Agricultural  Department 
is  getting  after  the  people  who  make  “  process” 
or  more  properly,  “deviled”  butter  It  is  said  that 
the  chemists  could  not  tell  this  stuff  a'ter  the 
makers  got  through  with  it.  A  large  number  of 
samples  were  collected,  together  with  creamery 
butter.  They  were  all  put  up  in  separate  uni¬ 
form  packages,  and  submitted  to  a  chemist  for 
analysis.  In  each  case,  the  chemist  found  the 
“  deviled”  butter  without  any  trouble.  The  devil 
did  always  leave  his  braDd  on  everything  he 
touched.  The  trouble  Is  that  lots  of  people  shut 
their  eyes,  therefore  never  see  it.  It  is  always 
there,  however,  and  Investigation  will  show  it 
easy  of  detection. 


Mortgage  Lifters. 

That’s  what  dairymen  call  our  light  running 
hand  separators,  be- 
causethey  increasethe 
yield  of  butter  about 
25  per  cent,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  q  u  a  1  i  t  y, 
which  means  higher 
prices.  We  guarantee 
each  and  every 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

to  fulfill  every  claim  we  make  for  them,  and 
give  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser 
or  yyur  money  back. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  the  most  complete  line  of  hand 
separators  in  America.  Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

Is  noted  for  its 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Never  Been  Out  of  Running  Order  in  3  Years. 

Gerry,  N.  Y.,  April  14th,  1809. 

I  bought  a  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  in  the  spring  of 
’q6,  have  made  as  much  as  5,000  lbs.  of  butter  per  year,  separat¬ 
ing  as  high  as  800  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  during  all  this  time 
it  has  never  been  out  of  running  order.  I  have  expended  for 
repairs  the  amount  of  50  cents  for  rubber  rings.  I  used  one 
ring  over  a  year.  I  have  tested  the  skim-milk  from  time  to 
time  without  detecting  scarcely  a  trace  of  butter  fat. 

^  E.  S.  OSTRANDER. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Save  $10.- 
Per  Cow 
Per  Year. 

Send  for  new  1890  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


A  College  Education 


is  the  best  life  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  young  man 
cr  a  young  womao, 
Everybody  can’t  afford 
it,  but  every  man  who 
keeps  a  dozen  or  more 
cows  may  easily  do  so. 
A  SHARPLES  SEPARA¬ 
TOR  of  1  he  LITTLE 
GIANT  OR  SAFETY  HAND 
pattern  will  in  a  short 
time,  make  extra  but¬ 
ter  enough  to  pay  for  a 
college  education  for  each  member  of 
your  family.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branchet:  West  Chester,  Fa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francis*-*) 


Milk  Keeps  Sweet 

from  12  to  36  hours  longer  when 
properly  cooled  and  aerated.  City 
people  arc  not  afraid  of  it  and  buy 
more  milk.  In  the  dairy  and 
■creamery  it  makes  more  and 
*  better  butter.  It  makes  more 
finer  flavored  cheese.  The 

PERFECTION 


MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR 


takes  out  all  bad  odors  of  animal,  stable  or  feed 
and  makes  perfect  milk.  Sizes  from  1  to  200  cows. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  of  Farm <fc  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


KILFLY. 


A  harmless]  iquid  applied  to  cows  with  a  CHILDS 
LLLCrKIC  SPKAYKli,  that  protects  them  from  flies, 
increasing  the  amount  of  milk,  making  comfort  for 
cows  and  milkers.  Sample  lot— One  gallon  can  Kilfly 
and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine',  charges  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  $4.00.  Special  prices  Tor  uimitlly.  AUK  VIS 
IVANTKI)  KVKKYWKKK. 

CHARLES  II.  CIIIL1IS  A  CO..  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cent  s  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quart!*  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  •  Cattle  Comforts  ' 
none  equal  to  ‘ SHOO-FLY .  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  n.W. Comfort.  Falls- 
i  ngton,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 

Send  45c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  C0.3 1005  Fairmouut  Ave.,  I’lilLA,  PA. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 

Every  ounce  of  butter  fat  (cream)  which  escapes  into  the 
skim  milk  is  money  lost.  The  calves  and  pigs  get  it,  but 
you  can’t  afford  to  feed  them  on  cream.  Our  improved 

Patent  Aquatic  Cream  Separator 

taken  out  all  the  cream  In  two  hour’s  time. 

^ Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as 
I  much.  For  1  cow  up  to  40.  Price,  $5.  to  $11.  Write 
j  tor  FREE  catalogue  and  testimonials.  We  want 
'  reliable  agents  In  every  locality. 

Aquatic  Cream  Sep’tor  Co.  119  Factory  Sq.  Watertown, N.Y. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

•  and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

I  system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  OK  SILAGE” 

|  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

J  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  hound  into  a  volume 
I  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
S  Salim,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced 
I  the  subject,  It  Includes: 

I — Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feedlngof  Silage. 

V — Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

£  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ration* 

ifor  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  dislnteresied  inquirero  the 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio* 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


our  prices 
&  Catalogue 
of  Sweep 
Powers,  hand 
and  power  Corn 
Shelters,  Feed  Cutters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled 

Mowers,  Wood  Saws,  Kngines — 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  Mounted 

•Utionary.  8.  8.  MKSSINUKK  A  SON,  TaUinj,  I 


DA  DM0  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Beit. 
UnllllO  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable.  Over 
2,000  built  In  last  16  years.  Book  for  stamp. 

JOHN  L.  8IIAWVBR  &  BROS.,  Bellefontalte,  O. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . . $2 

The  Bubal  New-Yobkkb,  New  York. 
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Humorous. 

She  was  a  fair  young  Red  Cross  nurse, 

Down  in  Manila  Bay. 

The  soup  was  bad,  the  beef  was  worse 
(Oh,  listen  to  my  lay). 

One  day  she  met  a  soldier  boy; 

They  both  were  looking  lean-O! 

Then  said  the  Red  Cross  maiden  coy; 

“  Let’s  eat  a  Filipino!  ” 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

Tommy  :  “  Mamina,  why  have  you  got 
papas  hair  in  a  locket  ?”  His  Mother: 
“  To  remind  ms  that  he  once  had  some, 
Tommy.” — The  'Traveler's  Weekly. 

Mistrhss:  “Did  you  manage  to  find 
the  basket  of  eggs  that  was  on  the  pantry 
floor,  Kate?”  Servant:  “Oh,  yes,  mum, 
aisily.  I  shtepped  in  it.” — Tit-Bits. 

Maud  (earnestly):  “  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  question,  George.”  George  (also  ear¬ 
nestly):  “What  is  it,  dearest?”  Maud 
(still  earnestly):  “  If  you  had  never  mst 
me,  would  you  have  loved  me  just  the 
same  ?” — Credit  Lost. 


THATCHER’S 

Orange 

Butter 
_ Color. 

GUARANTEED  A  LEGAL  COLOR 

In  any  State  of  the  Union, 

or  any  Country  on  Earth. 


Professor  :  “  This  eccentricity  you 
speak  of  in  your  daughter,  isn’t  it,  after 
all,  a  matter  of  heredity  ?  ”  The  Mother 
(severely):  “No,  sir,  I’d  have  you  to 
know,  sir,  there  never  was  any  heredity 
in  our  family.” — Tit-Bits 

“  Tommy,”  said  the  teacher  to  a  pupil 
in  the  juvenile  class,  “  what  is  syntax?” 
“  I  guess  it  must  be  the  tax  on  whisky,” 
replied  Tommy.  And  the  teacher  thought 
he  was  entitled  to  a  credit  of  100  per 
cent  — Ram's  Horn. 

“  The  Binkses  must  buy  everything  on 
the  instalment  plan.”  “What  makes 
you  think  so?”  “  I  heard  Jimmy  Binks 
ask  his  father  whether  their  new  baby 
would  be  taken  away  if  they  couldn’t 
keep  up  the  payments.”—  Tit  Bits. 

Professor  (examining  subject):  “Now, 
this  bump  bespeaks  combativeness — 
combativeness  unusually  developed.” 
Subject:  “You’ve  struck  it  this  time, 
Professor;  that’s  where  my  wife  hit  me 
la6t  night  with  a  bed-slat.”— Richmond 
Dispatch. 

“What  bright  eyes  you  have!”  said 
the  visitor  to  five-year-old  Tommy.  “You 
must  get  plenty  of  sleep.”  “  Yes’m,”  he 
answered.  “  My  mamma  makes  me  go 
to  bed  every  night  at  8  o’clock.”  “  That’s 
to  keep  you  healthy,”  said  the  visitor. 
“  No,  it  ain’t,”  replied  the  youngster; 
“it’s  so  she  can  mend  my  clothes.” — 
Pittsburgh  Bulletin. 

The  End  of  a  Romance. — “  Yes,  I  gave 
him  up,”  sighed  the  young  woman 
“  Did  he  prove  unworthy  of  your  affec¬ 
tion?”  inquired  her  sympathetic  friend. 
“  He — he  became  a  spelling  reformer,” 
rejoined  the  other,  with  a  shudder,  “and 
signed  his  name  ‘Jorj.’  It  took  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  out  of  the  name.  So 
we  parted  ” — Credit  Lost. 


BUY  "direct  from  factory,"  best 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PKICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  sorprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  f’lymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES 


(20, 25  and  30  per  cent  commission 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices. 
Ac.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  yon  don’t  want  commissions 
we  will give  you  Premiums:  Lace 
Curtains,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet  Sets. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Dinner  8ets,  &c.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c.,  and  we  will  mall  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im¬ 
ported  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St..  New  York, N.Y.  P.O.Box  280, Rural. 


Stack  Covers 


made  of  waterproof  and  plain  canvas.  Also, 
Covers  for  Farm  Implements,  Wagons,  HAY 
CAPS,  Tents,  etc.  Send  for  Hay  Pamphlet  and 
Price-list.  HENRY  DERBY, 

124  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


GEM  l&Baler 


Warranted  the  lightest,  strong- 

eST’cheapestd;  fastest  Full  VLLC^Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
wit  h  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  dav.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Will  not  FADE  IN  THE  TUB ;  will  not  STAVE-BLEACH. 

Warranted  to  hold  Full  Strength  in  the  Tub  indefinitely 
in  any  climate.  Is  not  “  Fugitive.”  Strictly  free  from 
Poison.  Safe  with  children. 

A  PERFECT  JUNE  BUTTER  SHADE. 


Send  for  SAMPLE  and  FULL  INFORMATION  to 

THE  THATCHER  MFG.  GO.,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


POPU 


YOU  CAN’T 
KEEP  IT  IN. 


pOf>n 


ntER'UG 


An  old  proverb  says:  “He  receives 
most  favors  who  knows  how  to  return 
them.”  This  is  the  secret  of  the  great 
popularity  of  Dccring'  grain  and  grass 
cutting  machinery.  The  confidence  placed  in 
them  by  the  farmers  of  the  world  is  never 
mis-placed. 


Deering  Binders,  Reapers,  Mowers,  Rakes 
and  Corn  Harvesters 

return  the  favor  of  popularity  by  steady,  reliable,  satisfactory 
work  in  the  harvest.  Deering  made  the  first  successful 
application  of  ball  and  roller  bearings  to  harvesting 
machinery,  and  the  decided  advantage  in  lightness  of  draft 
field  by  Deeriug  machines  today  (over  all  other  makes)  shows 
conclusively  that  there  is  one  right  way  of  doing  it— and  that 
there  are  several  wrong  ways. 

The  Deering;  way  is  the  common  sense  way. 


DEERING  HARVESTER  CO.,  -  -  CHICAGO. 


KEYSTONE  QUICK  HAYING  MACHINES . 

Keystone  Side-Delivery  Rake  Keystone  Hay  Loader. 


w  in  tan  8  “Quick  JIai/ina ,  Quality 
"Prime.”  Turns  tne  nay  com- 
J  and  leaves  it  in  a  light, 
loose  windrow  ready  for  loader. 
Its  use  means  air  cured,  not  sun 
bleached  hay.  Itetter  than  a 
Sulky  Rake  and  saves  use  of  tedder. 
Takes  up  no  trash,  that  means  clean  hay. _ 


Rakes  wide, 
fast  and  clean 


Loads  the  hay  from  the  windrow 
or  cock,  or  direct  from  the  ground 
if  the  hay  is  heavy.  Takes  the 
hay  up  cleau  but  takes  up  no 
manure,  rubbish,  &c.  It  makesl 
haying  quick  and  easy.  In 
showery  weather  it  often  saves 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  one  day. 


Loadsa  wagon  In  5  minutes. 


Made  entirely  of  steel  and 
f  iron.  Horsepower  only.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  steel  wheels,  and  stands  on 
the  wheels  when  operating.  . 

Write  for  our  special  circulars 
fully  describing  f  nese  machines. 


Keystone  Three  Feed  Hay  Press. 


Horses  move  in  a  full  circle.  Each  revo¬ 
lution  moves  the  plunger  three 
times— one  more  feed  than  any 
'other  press  made.  Requires  no 
more  men  but  increases  capacity 
beyond  com 


cnnlng  these  machines.  11  1  -  — bevond  comparison. 

KEYSTONE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  24  RIVER  SI.,  STERLING,  ILf.. 


IWMIL 


onderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
-Hack.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
ly  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
lng  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back- 

sreat  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata- 
e  and  prices  free,  k  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
tivators,  Corn  Planters,  Shelters,  etc. 
tion  thit  paper.  _ 

- broimgoijD.  infra..  York,  Pa. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  Iced, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping/ 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  ii-\ 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,' 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL  with  steel  boilers 

FNHiNFX  from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta- 

aiiui(tx.o  tionary  and  portable.  We 

believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Itook 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  ao  ,  Springfield,  O. 


FARQUHAR 

RAKE  SEPARATOR 


lightest  draught ;  most 
durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 


Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

greatest  capacity:  wastes  no 
grain,  cleans  ready  for  mar 
ket.  Specially  adapted  for 
merchant  threshing  and 
large  crops.  Threshes  rice, 
flax  and  millet.  Received 
medals  and  awards  at  three 
world’s  fairs. 

Farquhar  Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high¬ 
est  award  at  World’s  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.  Far- 
quhar’s  threshing  engines 
are  the  most  perfect  in  use. 
Have  seats,  foot  brakes  and 
two  injectors.  Are  very 
strong  and  durable  and  are 
made  as  light  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  safety.  There  Is 
Ho  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever  exploding. 


Pennsylvania  Traction  Engine 


Combines  the 
advantages  of 
all.  Powerfully 
strong,  durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw  Mills, 
and 

Agricultural 

Implements 


generally. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 


UTTLt  lilAN  I  T  h  resiling  Machine.**-'^ 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Foed  and  EnsilageCuttera,Feed  Grinders, Ao 
U  JB EJiyjEH  4  SONS.  Lanr'lnle,  Pa,,U.8.A. 


HEEBHER’S 


Patent  LEVEU-TRBAO 

Horse-  Power 

With  SPEED  REOULATOR_^^BM  „ 

For1i2and3  fE 


THE  AMERICAN 

CHAIN  GEAR 

Breakage  of 
Forks  and  Arms 
entirely 
overcome. 


HAY  TEDDER 

Air-cured  bay  must  not  be  sun-burned. 

To  increase  the  value  of  crop,  hustle 
it;  keep  it  moving;  use  the 

AMERICAN  TEDDER 

,that  does  not  kick  the 
,hay  about,  leaving  it  in 
bunches,  but  it  turns  it, 
stirs  it  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  admits  the  air 
to  every  particle.  Runs 
smoothly— no  jolting  orshakingto  pieces. 
Forks  are  on  a  cylinder  that  is  driven  by 
chains.  Made  in'  three  widths:— 7)4  ft.  has 
12  forks;  U  ft.  has  16  forks  and  10  ft.  has  18  forks  Write 
for  4>>-page  Specialty  Catalogue.—  sent  FKEK. 

AMES  PLOW  COMP’Y,  BOSTON  4,  NEW  YOftK. 
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“Daddy’s  Boys.” 

A  NOVEL  SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT. 

A  YI8XX  TO  THE  GEORGE  JR.  REPUHLIC 

A  Factory  for  Good  Citizenship. 

Home  of  a  “  Republic.” — Driving  eastward 
from  Cornell  University,  a  distance  of  10  miles  over 
a  most  picturesque  country  road,  we  came  to  a  hilltop 
crowned  with  a  few  structures  which  might  pass  for 
barns  or  outbuildings,  save  one  which  was  a  little 
brown  cottage  with  trees  about  it,  which  wore  a  look 
of  permanency  and  of  homelike  occupancy.  For  the 
rest,  the  broad  hilltop  was  bare  and  unattractive,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  outlook  from  it,  and  the  semi-air  of  fes¬ 
tivity  lent  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  from  one 
of  the  barns,  and  the  presence  of  boys  and  girls  of 
various  ages  moving  about  as  though  intent  upon 
well-defined  tasks.  As  we  drove  up  the  hill  we  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  lowland  a  long  ditch  in  which  15  to  20 
boys  were  making  the  “dirt  fly”  with  hoes  and 
spades  ;  but  all  in  all  there  was  little  to  indicate  that 
we  were  in  the  domain  of  a  most  unique  and  so  far, 
unparalleled  social  experiment,  the  George  Jr.  Repub¬ 
lic,  for  the  reformation  and  salvation  of  young 
persons  of  the  criminal  class,  an  institution  which 
sometimes  has  as  many  as  150  visitors  per  day. 

“Is  Mr.  George  about?”  I  asked  a  broad-hatted  lad 


POLICE  OFFICER  AND  CHAIN  GANG.  Fig.  175. 


of  15  or  16  years.  With  a  quick  lift  of  his  straw  som¬ 
brero,  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  a  man  of  fine 
physique  and  shouted  :  “  Daddy,  Daddy  !” 

“And  pray,  who  is  Daddy?”  I  further  queried. 

“Oh,  that  is  Mr.  George,”  who  rapidly  advanced 
with  extended  hand,  giving  us  a  most  cordial  greet¬ 
ing — a  young  man,  who  in  voice,  countenance  and 
manner,  won  our  hearts  at  once.  It  was  readily  ap¬ 
parent  why  those  misgoing  young  souis  brought  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  man  like  that,  should  instinct¬ 
ively  call  him  by  the  affectionate  pet  name  of  father. 
As  Mr.  George  was  engaged  for  the  nonce,  he  detailed 
the  lad  whom  we  had  first  accosted,  and  whom  he 
very  politely  introduced  as  “Mr.  Smith,”  to  attend 
us  in  a  tour  of  the  Republic,  show  us  anything  we 
wished  to  see  and  answer  all  questions. 

Looking  Things  Over. — As  we  proceeded,  the 
significance  of  the  few  structures  became  apparent 
from  the  names  they  bore,  indicating  the  aspirations 
of  the  young  Republicans.  One  was  the  Waldorf, 
another  the  Court  House,  still  another  the  Library, 
and  so  on.  “  Mr.  Smith  ”  proved  to  be  a  chatty  lad, 
but  with  a  certain  gravity  of  manner  and  range  of 
nomenclature  in  speech,  that  endowed  him  with  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  He  and  an  older  brother,  evidently 
of  Teutonic  origin,  had  been  for  several  years  in  the 
Republic,  and  had  naturally  risen  to  be  citizens  of 
distinguished  position.  He  first  took  us  into  a  “  hotel  ” 


and  into  a  small  room  set  with  two  tables  covered 
with  white  oilcloth,  where  each  diner  had  the  111x11^ 
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of  a  coarse  napkin.  “  Here,”  explained  he,  “  is  where 
the  aristocrats  dine.” 

“  Who  are  the  aristocrats  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  The  aristocrats  ?  Oh  they  are  the  dudes  !  ” 

“  And  who  are  the  dudes  ?  ” 

“  They  are  the — the  swells,”  he  answered. 

Being  still  in  obscurity,  he  further  explained  that 
swells  are  those  who  earn  mo3t  money. 

“  Yes,”  he  went  on,  “we  pay  $5.50  a  week  in  this 
hotel  for  board  and  room,”  with  an  air  of  pride. 

Food  and  Work. — “  What  do  you  have  to  eat  ?  ” 

“  J ust  what  we  pay  for.  You  see  we  have  to  pay  for 
everything  we  have — food,  room  and  clothes.  The 
more  we  earn,  of  course,  the  better  we  can  live.  Any 
fellow  who  won’t  work  has  to  starve.” 

“  Really  ?  Can’t  he  have  anything  to  eat  unless  he 
first  earns  the  money  to  pay  for  his  food  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  mouthful.  Daddy  always  has  something 
for  us  to  do  and  earn  money,  if  it  isn’t  anything  more 
than  to  bring  coal  up  out  of  the  cellar  and  then  carry 
it  down  again.” 

We  looked  through  the  kitchen,  where  girls  were 
doing  housework  with  help  from  one  or  two  boys  for 
the  heavier  tasks.  Young  S.  introduced  them  and 
informed  us  that  the  girl  outside  trundling  a  baby 
carriage  (the  George  baby  inside)  was  one  of  the  nicest 
of  the  girls,  and  her  name  was  “  Bashful  Nell.”  Then 
he  took  us  upstairs  to  show  us  the  bedrooms  of  the 
“  Aristocrats,” — tiny  affairs,  each  with  a  single  cot, 
with  the  simplest,  crudest  of  appointments,  but  in 
good  order,  with  touches  here  and  there  at  adorn¬ 
ment,  and  indicating  that,  as  the  boys  rose  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  they  valued  personal  privacy.  It 
stood,  crude  as  it  was,  for  an  improved  social  condi¬ 
tion.  These  little  rooms  had  each  a  lock  and  key, 
and  most  of  them  were  inaccessible  except  to  their 
owners. 

Deep  in  the  Law. — When  S.  learned  that  one  of 
our  party  was  a  lawyer,  he  showed  very  particular 
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interest,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions,  as  some  of  •  their  legal  proceedings  lately  he 


thought  bad  practice  and  unconstitutional.  When 
we  reached  the  library,  whither  we  next  went,  he 
immediately  called  attention  to  Blackstone’s  com¬ 
mentaries,  looking  as  though  frequently  consulted, 
which  was  the  case.  The  familiarity  with  law 
and  legal  terms  exhibited  by  this  boy,  were  not 
only  amusing  but  astonishing  and  explicable  only, 
when  later  on,  we  learned  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  govern  in  the.  Republic,  the  citizens 
themselves  interpreting,  administering  and  executing 
these  laws  upon  themselves.  So  it  happened  that 
they  have  their  officers  from  president  down  to  judge, 
lawyers,  court  officers,  jailers,  police,  postmaster, 
etc.  If  a  certain  beautiful  boy  of  12  or  13  years 
had  not  died,  there  certainly  would  not  have 
been  a  William  F.  Miller  Memorial  Library  for  the 
Republic.  But  here  it  is,  with  the  lad’s  portrait  on 
the  wall,  1,000  volumes  on  the  shelves,  and  William’s 
father  and  mother  with  a  bountiful  purse  open  to  pay 
for  any  and  all  books  that  may  be  desired  that  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Library  Board.  S.  pointed  to  the 
shelves  of  Dickens,  Louisa  Alcott,  Cooper,  Scott  and 
all  the  tales  that  boys  and  girls  best  like,  with  the 
other  volumes  that  are  better  than  mere  stories.  The 
library,  evidently,  was  a  happy  and  instructive  place, 
the  very  best  in  the  Republic.  There  hung  copies  of 
the  Republic’s  Constitutions — the  old  one  and  the  new 
one — many  curios  from  various  quarters,  a  big  placard 
with  “  Silence  ”  on  it,  and  when  we  were  there  Wil- 
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liam’s  parents  were  in  the  library  covering  and  label¬ 
ing  books,  also  a  young  woman  helping  whom  we 
rightly  guessed  to  be  Mrs.  George. 

New  Buildings ;  New  Boys. — A  new  cottage  was 
in  process  of  erection  on  the  hill,  and  thitherward  we 
were  next  directed.  S.  explained  that  this,  the 
Rockefeller,  was  being  built  for  the  girls  by  a  rich 
Chicago  man,  and  was  going  to  be  so  nice  that  the 
boys  were  half  hoping  that  the  girls  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  earn  enough  to  occupy  it,  and  so  the  boys  might 
get  possession  of  it !  We  found  it  approaching  com¬ 
pletion,  the  inside  walls  and  ceiling  all  wainscoted, 
with  no  plaster  about  it.  There  was  to  be  a  furnace 
to  heat  it  in  Winter,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
“barns”,  it  was,  indeed,  palatial.  However,  a  rich 
woman  of  Philadelphia  had  given  money  to  build  a 
similar  hotel  for  the  boys,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
visitors  with  abundant  means,  who  appreciated  the 
unique  work  being  done  there  by  a  big-hearted  young 
man  with  a  level  brain  and  scanty  fortune,  entirely 
to  overlook  the  Republic  in  its  great  need  for  money — 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  George  ever  asked  for 
a  dollar  or  a  dime  from  any  one,  or  even  suggested 
that  he  needed  financial  assistance. 

Meantime  we  had  heard  about  some  of  the  boys  who 
had  been  noted  criminals,  for  their  years,  and  as  S. 
seemed  well  posted  as  to  their  record,  he  said  he  might 
manage  to  send  some  of  them  to  us  if  we  would  like 
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to  see  them.  The  tact  with  which  he  managed  this 
delicate  business  was  a  nice  thing  to  see.  One  of  these 
sinful  young  creatures  was  no  taller  than  a  child  of 
10,  a  rosy-cheeked  lad  who  had  fired  two  buildings, 
been  twice  in  jail,  and  who  gave  every  evidence  of 
being  a  born  criminal.  But  in  the  two  years  he  had 
been  at  the  Republic,  a  remarkable  change  had  been 
wrought.  Another  tall  boy  of  17  who  had  been  there 
but  six  months,  was  at  that  time  the  Judge  of  the 
Republic,  and  his  demeanor  on  the  Bench,  and  his 
decisions  were  spoken  of  most  admiringly. 

Healthy  Young  Folks.— On  our  way  to  Mr. 
George’s  private  office,  a  wee  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
brown  cottage,  we  passed  the  baseball  ground.  No¬ 
where  was  the  smallest  approach  to  luxury  of  sur¬ 
roundings,  or  of  what  most  persons  would  regard  as 
common  comfort.  Undoubtedly,  what  they  had  there 
was  as  good  as  their  previous  environment  had  been, 
plus  the  pure  air.  One  of  the  girls  was  a  little  Cuban, 
her  pretty  dark  face  framed  in  black,  curling  hair. 
She  was  a  newcomer,  having  been  sent  on  from  New 
York,  and  the  older  girls  said  she  was  homesick;  that 
they  weren’t  all  homesick  and  didn’t  run  away, 
illustrated  mightily  the  magnetic  power  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  Republic,  and  was  making  good  men  and 
true  out  of  material  that  fills  prisons  and  swings  on 
gallows. 

“The  young  people  look  remarkably  healthy,  Mr. 
George,”  I  remarked  as  we  sat  down  in  his  office. 

Money  and  Manners.— “  Yes,  illness  is  practically 
unknown  among  them.  Their  food  is  necessarily  very 
simple,  just  what  they  can  pay  for,”  and  he  handed 
us  from  a  drawer,  the  coin  of  the  realm — dollars,  half 
dollars,  quarters,  dimes,  nickels  and  cents,  cut  from 
tin  and  stamped  round  with  the  George  Jr.  Republic, 
instead  of  United  States  of  America.  But  it  is  at  par 
with  United  States  money  in  the  Republic,  and  when 
a  boy  leaves,  his  savings  (for  they  have  their  bank) 
are  exchanged  for  United  States  money. 

“  I  shou’d  think  the  boys  would  run  away,  for  I  see 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing — not 
even  a  fence ! ” 

‘  Sometimes  they  do;  they  certainly  can  if  they 
wish  to.” 

“  And  do  you  get  them  again  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes;  our  police  go  in  search  of  them,  and  bring 
them  in.  I  mean  the  boys  who  act  as  police.” 

“  And  then  what  ?  ” 

“They  are  lodged  in  jail,  put  on  bread  and  water, 
clothed  in  stripes  and  given  a  number,  brought  into 
court,  tried  and  sentenced,  usually  to  work  on  the 
stone  pile,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offense. 
Let  us  go  to  the  Court  House  and  you  will  better 
understand  how  violators  of  law  are  treated.” 

We  found  the  Court  House  quite  a  spacious  building, 
containing  not  only  the  court  room  with  platform  for 
the  court,  but  cells  for  criminals,  the  Bank,  Post 
Office  and  various  government  offices. 

Tried  by  their  Peers— “I  wish  you  could  see 
the  court  in  session, ’’resumed  Mr.  George, “for  it  really 
is  an  impressive  sight.  I  have  seen  boys,  who,  when 
brought  up  before  the  police  magistrate  in  New  York 
City,  regard  it  as  an  affair  to  be  proud  of,  and  boast 
of  for  days  after,  but  who  when  taken  from  a  cell 
here,  and  brought  up  through  the  trap  door  in  the 
platform  into  court,  break  down  into  tears  Not  only 
the  criminal  himself,  but  the  court  that  tries  him,  the 
boys  who  act  as  lawyers,  witnesses  and  in  every 
capacity,  have  brought  home  to  them  legal  duty  and 
responsibility  in  a  way  that  is  a  part  of  their  social 
existence,  and  which  they  are  bound  to  respect.  In 
this  settlement  of  their  own  affairs,  the  qualities  of 
citizenship  in  the  boys  naturally  develop  their  sense 
of  justice,  their  talent  for  pleading  as  lawyers,  their 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  various  crimes  of  breakieg 
jail — of  theft,  of  assault,  of  cheating,  falsehood,  pro¬ 
fanity,  of  running  away,  of  indecency  (sometimes 
torn  and  ragged  clothing  goes  for  indecency),  and 
marked  untidiness  of  person  or  of  lodgings,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  schedule  of  crimes  ” 

Later  on,  we  looked  through  the  Court  Record, 
where  the  various  crimes  and  their  sentences  were 
duly  inscribed,  probably  the  most  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  expression  of  juvenile  j arisprudence  in  the 
world,  and  in  some  cases,  of-  spelling  as  well ! 

MART  WAGER  FISHEB. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Now  is  the  time  to  prune  Spring-flowering  shrubs,  immediately 
after  blooming. 

If  the  wool  trust  become  the  sole  buyer  and  sole  seller  within 
our  tariff  fences,  where  will  the  farmers  come  in  ? 

In  1898,  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  condemned  and  de¬ 
stroyed  860,963  pounds  of  bad  meat,  191,880  pounds  of  this  being 
bob  veal. 

One  small  boy  in  New  York  has  invented  a  horseless  carriage 
of  his  own.  He  puts  on  roller  skates,  and  is  pulled  around  by  a 
big  St.  Bernard  dog. 

There  are  18  licensed  chicken  slaughterhouses  In  New  York 
City,  yet  there  are  numerous  convictions  every  year  for  violation 
of  the  sanitary  code  for  keeping  live  chickens  in  tenements. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CUBA. 

ANSWERED  BY  A  FARMER. 

One  of  our  readers  has  been  farming  in  Cuba  since  the  early 
8pring,  making  arrangements  for  growing  a  large  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables  to  be  shipped  to  our  northern  markets. 
As  with  other  lines  of  business  in  Cuba,  this  plan  of  raising 
farm  produce  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  A  number  of 
readers  have  asked  us  about  farm  conditions  on  the  Island.  The 
following  questions  and  answers  are  typical  ones,  and  will, 
probably,  explain  some  matters: 

“  Do  you  think  health  would  be  good  in  your  sec¬ 
tion  from  October  1  to  June  1,  with  ordinary  precau¬ 
tions  ?  ” 

“  Y«.s,  the  days  are  never  excessively  hot,  there  is 
always  a  breeze,  and  the  night3  are  always  cool.  I 
have  not  known  one  in  which  we  have  not  needed 
some  bed  clothes  over  us.” 

“Can  you  grow  vegetables  successfully,  say  Irish 
potatoes,  egg  plants,  cucumbers,  beans  and  onions  ? 
How  much  fertilizer  is  used  to  the  acre  ?  ” 

“Yes,  very  fine  potatoes  are  grown  here  in  large 
quantities.  The  average  yield  is  not  large,  being 
about  seven  barrels  for  each  one  planted ;  a  few 
growers  raise  15  or  18  to  1.  The  plowing  is  shallow, 
rarely  over  five  inches.  The  rows  are  too  near  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  crop  is  not  given  enough  cultivation. 
No  fertilizer  or  manure  is  used.  With  deep  plowing, 
thorough  cultivation,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  large  crops  can  be  grown.  All  farm  land  in  this 
valley  is  under  ditch,  and  can  be  irrigated.  These  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  all  the  vegetables  enumerated,  and  to 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets,  lettuce,  peas 
Limas,  peppers,  radishes,  spinach,  turnips,  etc.,  all  of 
which  can  be  grown  to  perfection  at  any  time  between 
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Weeping  Mamma:  “  Isn’t  it  enough  to  make  one  sad,  to  discover 
that  one’s  only  child  is  nothing  but  a  miserable  duck  ?  ” 

Practical  Friend:  “Well,  madam,  it  isn’t  necessary  to  brood 
over  it,  is  it  ? ’’—Harper’s  Weekly. 

September  and  May  15,  or  whenever  the  rainy  season 
begins.” 

“What  is  the  freight  rate  on  vegetables  to  New 
York,  and  the  duty  ?” 

“  The  freight  on  potatoes  and,  I  think,  on  all  vege¬ 
tables  in  barrels,  from  Guines  to  New  York,  is  8 1  10 
per  barrel ;  to  this  it  will,  probably,  be  necessary  to 
add  something  for  carting  in  Havana,  if  arrangements 
are  not  made  to  load  directly  from  the  c*r  into  the 
steamer.  United  States  duties  are  on  potatoes,  per 
bushel,  25  cents  ;  cabbages,  three  cents  each  ;  onions, 
per  bushel,  40  cents  ;  peas,  40  cents  per  bushel ;  other 
vegetables,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ” 

“Can  open  land  be  rented,  at  how  much  per  acre, 
and  how  much  would  it  cost  per  acre  to  bring  it  into 
cultivation  ?  ” 

“Open  land  can  be  rented  near  here  for  $8  to  $10 
per  acre  now.  The  farming  year  begins  August  1, 
and  arrangements  for  renting  should  be  made  at  once. 
Land  will  be  scarce  and  high  after  July.” 

“  Can  the  labor  now  in  Cuba  be  depended  on,  if  one 
had  American  foremen  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  have  never  had  better  or  more  willing 
workmen,  but  they  have  no  knowledge  of  modern 
agricultural  methods.  ” 

“Is  there  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
land  ?  ” 

“  No.  All  the  land  near  Guines  is  good  ;  all  can  be 
irrigated.” 

“  Could  a  pair  of  heavy  mules  break  the  land  ?  ” 

“Yes;  I  am  doing  all  my  plowing  with  mules.  I 
would  not  put  them  to  breaking  dry  land,  but  after 
wetting  it,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  turning  up  a 
deep  furrow.  I  shall  use  horses  in  the  Fall.” 

“  Do  you  think  there  is  much  danger  from  bandits, 
to  Americans  attending  to  their  own  business  strictly?” 

“There  are  no  bandits  in  Cuba.  I  th:nk  life  and 
property  more  secure  here  than  in  the  States.  The 


danger  to  life  and  property,  of  which  you  have  read, 
exists  solely  in  the  imagination  of  the  correspondents 
whose  “  stuff  ”  will  not  be  printed  unless  it  is  excit¬ 
ing.  The  truth  about  Cuba  is  beautiful  but  prosy.” 

“  Do  the  dry  Winters  and  Springs  damage  vege¬ 
table  s  to  any  extent  ?  ” 

“Irrigation  enables  one  to  grow  vegetables  here 
successfully  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  on 
other  parts  of  the  Island.  Sugar  cane,  bananas, 
pineapples  and  tobacco  do  well  on  dry  land,  that  is, 
land  that  cannot  be  irrigated,  but  vegetables  cannot 
be  grown  here  during  the  dry  season,  unless  irri¬ 
gated.” 

“If  it  took  oxen  to  break  the  land,  could  cne  hire 
it  done  by  the  acre,  and  can  one  get  all  the  open  land 
he  desires  ?  ” 

“Oxen  are  still  scarce,  and  at  the  time  plowing 
should  be  done,  I  doubt  whether  any  could  be  hired. 
When  hired,  they  are  very  expensive.  I  have  paid 
S3  50  per  day  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  driver,  and  got 
one-fifth  acre  plowed,  2%  days  being  allowed  for  an 
a:re.  At  present,  1  am  having  a  great  deal  of  open, 
good  land,  offered  me.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
much  !n  the  market  next  Fall.”  howabd  egleston. 


IRRIGATION  FOR  SMALL  FRUITS. 

METHODS  OF  APPLYING  WATER. 

Results  in  a  Wet  Season. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  E  Astern  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
at  Albany,  last  Spring,  Frank  A.  Taber,  of  Poughkeepsie,  gave 
an  account  of  his  experiments  with  irrigation.  He  pumps  w  .ter 
out  of  a  pond  or  lake,  and  forces  it  through  hose  and  nezz'e. 
The  fo'lowing  notes  from  his  paper  will  interest  readers  who  live 
in  the  dry  portions  of  the  country: 

Sub-irrigation  not  Practical.— Laying  pipes 
underground  is  expensive  ;  moreover,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  sub-irrigate  so  as  to  obtain  a  uni¬ 
form  distribution  of  water  throughout  the  soil,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that,  while  water  moves  up  and 
down  in  the  soil  with  comparative  rapidity,  it  moves 
from  side  to  side  very  slowly.  The  pipes  being  out 
of  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  note  the  movement  of  the 
water  with  accuracy.  The  soil  immediately  around 
the  pipes  may  become  excessively  wet,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  the  soil  between  is  insufficiently  irri¬ 
gated.  Prof.  King  also  found  that  a  given  amount  of 
water  was  more  effective  in  increasing  a  yield  of  corn 
when  applied  by  surface  than  by  sub-irrigation. 

Prof.  Rane,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  tried  a  system 
of  tile  irrigation,  which  he  has  found  to  possess  de¬ 
cided  advantages  over  ordinary  sub-irrigation.  This 
was  to  place  common  porous  2^-inch  drain  tiles  in  a 
continuous  row,  end  to  end,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
vegetables  being  planted  on  either  or  both  sides  of 
the  line.  The  tiles  were  one  foot  long,  and  by  pour- 
iDg  in  the  water  at  one  end  of  the  line,  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  joints  throughout  the  length  desired 
when  the  opposite  end  was  stopped  up.  The  tiles 
are  cheap,  and  last  indefinitely.  We  were  able  to 
water  20  times  as  much  space  in  the  same  time  as 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  ditches.  Besides  saving 
time,  this  plan  delivers  water  where  it  is  most  needed, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  fully  as  economical 
of  water  as  of  time.  Experiments  elsewhere  during 
two  seasons  have  shown  that,  with  this  method,  the 
plants  did  fully  as  well  as  in  other  systems  and  with 
less  water.” 

Furrow  or  Nozzle. — Where  irrigation  is  done  on 
a  large  scale,  it  seems  decided  that  surface  irrigation 
by  means  of  farrows  is  the  most  practicable  method. 
We  cannot  agree  to  this  opinion.  The  running  of 
water  through  the  paths,  especially  at  picking  time, 
would  make  such  a  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  Daring  the  past  season,  in  strawberry 
irrigation  with  the  100  feet  of  hose,  I  could,  with  our 
attachment  of  the  hose,  cover  a  circle  400  feet  in 
diameter,  or  something  over  two  acres.  This  could 
be  thoroughly  wet  in  two  hours,  if  we  say  that  we 
delivered  but  200  gallons  per  minute,  which  would 
give  us  nearly  half  an  inch  of  water  over  the  whole 
area.  This  is  more  than  really  is  necessary  at  one 
time  for  strawberries,  unless  allowed  to  get  too  dry  in 
the  beginning. 

Irrigating  Kaspberries.— After  we  finished  with 
the  strawberries,  which  really  had  too  much  rain,  the 
pip?s  were  taken  up  and  transferred  to  the  red  rasp¬ 
berries  (Marlboro)  These  had  betn  injured  by  the 
warm  weather  in  March  starting  the  sap,  and  the  ex¬ 
cessively  cold  April  froze  and  burst  the  cells  so  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  canes  failed  to  start,  making 
a  short  crop.  First  picking  was  on  June  29,  second 
picking  on  July  4  On  July  6  we  gave  them  the  first 
irrigation.  No  rain  fine*.  Jbne  28,  and  extremely 
hot;  ground  drying  out  very  fast.  July  13  we  gave 
the  piece  its  second  and  last  irrigation.  This  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  strawberries,  thrown 
from  the  nozzle.  The  berries  were  all  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  nice  size,  and  crop  fully  carried  out,  which  would 
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not  have  been  the  case,  under  the  existing  weather 
conditions,  had  irrigation  been  dispensed  with. 

Now  for  the  blackcaps.  The  terribly  hot,  burning 
weather  of  July  4  and  after  for  about  a  week,  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  the  crop  look  sick.  They  show  the 
effects  of  it  quicker,  perhaps,  than  mmy  other  fruits. 
The  piece  spoken  of  consisting  of  Nemaha  and  Gregg 
had  been  picked  over  once  on  the  morning  of  July  8. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  not  having  enough  pipe 
to  reach  the  piece,  we  hired  500  feet  of  2-inch  pipe 
(the  only  size  I  could  get)  and  ran  it  oat  to  the  piece 
mentioned.  There  being  three  right  angles  in  the 
1,500  feet,  which  should  by  the  way  always  be  avoided, 
but  was  impossible  in  this  case,  and  also  running  to 
the  highest  point  on  the  farm,  it  gave  a  pretty  severe 
test  of  the  engine’s  power.  This  irrigation  was  given 
as  in  the  other  two  cases,  thrown  from  the  nozzle  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  bushes.  With  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  water  was  thrown  50  feet  from  the  nozzle. 

Results  of  Irrigation.— After  a  pretty  thor¬ 
ough  application  in  this  way  for  about  two  hours, 
the  nozzle  was  taken  off,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
flow  directly  from  the  hose  and  down  two  or  three  of 
the  rows,  there  being  just  enough  of  an  incline  to 
carry  the  water  nicely.  The  piece  was  picked  over 
again  on  July  10,  in  the  afternoon.  I  discovered  at 
once  on  going  through  it  before  the  pickers  were  set 
at  work,  that  while  there  was  a  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment  all  over  the  piece,  yet  on  the  few  rows  where 
the  water  had  been  run  on  the  ground  (which  by  the 
way  was  still  wet  while  the  others  were  dry),  the  ber¬ 
ries  were  larger,  better  color,  and  could,  also,  most 
easily  be  detected  by  any  one  on  eating,  by  their  being 
so  much  more  juicy.  The  following  day,  the  piece 
was  again  irrigated  by  allowing  the  water  to  run  the 
length  of  the  rows  and  soak  into  the  ground,  none 
being  applied  to  the  tops  The  rows  were  about  200 
feet  long,  and  taking,  as  it  did,  from  7  to  10  minutes 
for  the  water  to  make  its  way  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  we  calculated  that  pumping  at  as  low  as  100 
gallons  per  minute,  we  were  giving  it  from  700  to  1,000 
gallons  to  the  row.  Figuring  on  the  lowest  basis 
(700)  this  would  give  us  an  application  of  nearly  1% 
inch  to  the  acre.  This  gave  all  the  water  needed  to 
carry  out  the  crop,  which  was  very  fine.  I  stJld  the 
berries  at  from  two  to  three  cents  per  quart  more  in 
our  local  market,  than  was  being  paid  for  blackcaps 
brought  in  that  had  not  been  irrigated ;  in  fact,  most 
of  the  berries  looked  as  though  they  had  been  run 
through  an  evaporator. 

Some  one  may  like  to  know  about  how  far  the  ap 
plication  of  the  water  would  soak  into  the  soil.  I  can 
answer  accurately  in  but  one  instance.  I  had  mowed 
over  an  old  bed  of  strawberries  (Gandy)  two  years  old, 
hoping  that,  by  sufficient  wetting,  I  could  induce  a 
new  growth,  and  carry  them  over  another  year.  In 
this  case,  I  found  that,  in  the  paths  where  it  had  been 
tramped  down  hard  by  the  pickers,  it  had  wet  down 
about  four  inches.  I  made  an  examination  in  the 
rows,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  it  went  still 
deeper  there  owing  to  the  more  receptive  condition  of 
the  soil. 

A  FRIEND  OF  BEN  DAVIS. 

“the  apple  that  pays  the  taxes  ” 

A  reader  of  the  R  N.  Y.,  noting  your  persistent 
condemnation  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  would  natur¬ 
ally  ask  :  “  Why  is  it  that  those  foolish  fellows  west 
of  the  Mississippi  persist  in  raising  this  worthless 
fruit  when  there  are  such  delicious  varieties  as 
Northern  Spy,  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Grimes  Golden 
and  numerous  others  ?”  and  perhaps  ascribe  it  to  one 
of  the  vagaries  of  Populism. 

As  I  have  raised  and  handled  apples  many  years  in 
eastern  Kansas,  I  am  impelled  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  an  old  friend,  and  give  some  of  the  reasons  why  it 
is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the 
favorite  apple  of  that  noted  region  of  fine  fruit. 

1.  It  is  red.  No  apple,  though  it  combine  all  the 
good  qualities  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  varieties,  can 
hope  to  be  popular  if  it  be  not  red.  The  public  will 
have  none  of  it. 

2.  The  tree  comes  into  bearing  early,  is  hardy,  and 
rarely  fails  to  yield  a  good  crop. 

3.  It  is  large,  fine-looking,  and  if  bruised,  instead 
of  decaying,  the  spot  turns  corky. 

A  given  number  of  Ben  Davis  trees  in  a  certain  period 
will  give  a  much  larger  money  return  than  any  other 
variety.  True,  it  sells  for  only  about  half  what  that 
queen  of  beauty,  the  Jonathan  brings;  but  then  you 
have  the  Ben  Davis  to  sell  nearly  every  year,  while 
the  others  are  uncertain  quantities.  So  long  as  the 
public  demands  it,  and  ignores  quality,  why  should 
the  fruit  grower  try  to  cultivate  its  taste  at  his  own 
expense  ? 

I  once  heard  a  large  fruit  grower  give  this  advice  to 
a  young  lawyer  :  “If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  a  steady 
income  in  a  few  years,  buy  a  piece  of  land,  if  only  an 
acre,  and  plant  Ben  Davis  apple  trees  on  it,  and  as 


you  are  able,  add  to  it  and  plant  more  trees,  but  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  they  are  Ben  Davis.”  He  himself  had 
grown  wealthy  by  following  his  own  advice. 

It  is  only  fair,  perhaps,  to  add  lhat,  aside  from  sell¬ 
ing  them  to  people  who  prefer  them  to  any  other,  I 
don’t  know  what  they  are  good  for.  In  all  the  years 
I  grew  them,  I  never  ate  one,  neither  were  they 
cooked  in  the  house ;  there  was  no  need,  for  we  had 
an  abundance  of  good  apples,  for  both  eating  and 
cooking,  the  year  ’round,  without  a  break,  some  of 
which,  no  matter  how  large  and  perfect,  would  not 
sell  at  any  price  because  they  were  not  red. 

It  may  be  that,  when  the  immense  acreage  of  or¬ 
chard  which  has  been  planted  in  the  Missouri  Valley 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  which  is  in¬ 
creasing  each  year  at  a  tremendous  rate — of  which  it 
is  safe  to  say  three-fourths  are  Ben  Davis — comes  into 
bearing,  the  consumers  will  have  a  surfeit  of  Ben 
Davis,  and  begin  to  demand  quality.  Bat  until  that 
time,  be  assured  he  grower  is  going  to  plant  the  kind 
that  yields  the  greatest  money  returns.  w.  k.  s. 


PETER  M.  GIDEON. 

A  FOMOLOGICAL  BENEFACTOR  TO  THE  NORTHWEST. 

At  Fig.  180,  is  shown  a  picture  of  Peter  M.  Gideon, 
of  Excelsior,  Minn.,  as  he  appeared  12  years  ago.  He 
says  that  he  has  not  changed  since,  except  for  the  loss 
of  his  teeth,  and  now  in  his  80th  year,  he  feels  good 
for  80  more  years  of  work.  He  says  that  he  began 
fruit  culture  by  planting  peach  seeds  in  a  drill,  got  a 
good  stand  and  fine  growth,  dug  and  transplanted  with 
his  own  hands,  and  ate  peaches  from  the  trees  before 
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he  was  nine  years  old.  Ever  since,  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  fruit  culture,  a  period  longer  than  the 
allotted  life  of  man.  To-day  his  name  is  a  household 
word  in  every  fruit-grower’s  home  in  the  Northwest. 

He  is,  probably,  better  known  as  the  originator  of 
the  Wealthy  apple,  and  if  this  were  his  only  produc¬ 
tion  of  merit,  it  would  render  him  a  benefactor  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest.  He  began  fruit 
culture  in  Minnesota  about  45  years  ago,  by  planting 
30  named  varieties  of  apples,  a  good  collection  of 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  quinces,  a  bushel  of  apple 
seed,  and  a  peck  of  peach  seed.  Yearly  for  nine 
years,  he  planted  more  trees  and  seeds,  but  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  all  were  dead  except  one  small  seed¬ 
ling  crab.  In  spite  of  these  discouragements,  with 
meager  financial  resources,  he  persevered,  and  se¬ 
cured  more  seeds  and  scions  from  Maine.  In  these, 
the  foundation  of  his  future  success  was  laid,  one  re¬ 
sult  being  the  Wealthy  apple.  He  has  worked  along 
the  line  of  crossing  the  common  apple  on  the  crab. 
He  does  not  believe  in  hand  crossing  of  fruits,  but 
in  leaving  the  pollination  largely  to  Nature,  and 
growing  a  large  number  of  seedlings  from  which  to 
select.  In  this,  some  horticulturists  think  he  is 
about  right. 

Mr  Gideon  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  persistent, 
hard  worker,  and  of  being  fearless  and  independent 
in  his  opinions.  He  has  been  misunderstood  by  some, 
and  suffered  from  the  jealousy  of  others,  but  those 
who  have  found  the  way  to  the  old  man’s  heart  say 
that  he  is  kind-hearted.  At  one  time  he  had  exten¬ 
sive  experiment  grounds,  and  when  these  were  done 
away  with,  he  distributed  freely  thousands  of  apple 
seedlings,  which  were  tent  broadcast  over  the  State. 
It  is  said  that  the  State  is  now  reaping  the  benefit  of 
this  in  large  numbers  of  seedlings  exhibited  at  the 
fairs,  sometimes  hundreds  being  exhibited  at  a  single 
State  fair,  most  of  which  are  the  result  of  Mr.  Gideon’s 
labors.  His  work  has  been  recognized  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  he  deserves.  There  is  no  doubt 


that  his  efforts  have  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
wealth  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest.  He 
says  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  will 
have  a  succession  of  ironclads  of  best  quality  the 
whole  year  through,  and  thereby  make  the  North¬ 
west  the  greatest  apple  region  of  the  world.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  pure  American  seedlings,  and  not  in  Rus  ians. 
The  disappointing  results  following  the  great  expec¬ 
tations  aroused  for  the  latter,  certainly  tend  to  bear 
him  out  in  this. 

It  seems  to  be  the  way  of  the  world  to  remember  its 
benefactors  most  kindly  after  their  labors  are  ended, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are  benefiting  so 
largely  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Gideon’s  persistent  work 
will  not  withhold  due  appreciation  of  his  efforts  while 
he  is  in  a  position  to  enjoy  it. 


ONCE  MORE  THE  CREAMERY  SHARK. 

HOW  HE  WORKS  !  HIS  LITTLE  GAME  ! 

Cooperative  Creameries  Gaining  — The  milk 
producers  who  supply  milk  to  the  New  York  market 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  coooera- 
tive  creamery  as  advised  by  The  R  N  -Y.  These 
creameries  are  being  put  in,  in  some  instances,  in  com¬ 
munities  where  no  creamery  previously  existed.  In 
other  localities,  dairymen  have  organized  and  erected 
cooperative  creameries.  The  latter  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  successfully,  and  the  old  abandoned  exchange 
creameries  remain  as  testimonials  of  the  producers’ 
power  when  they  once  conclude  to  take  things  into 
their  own  hands. 

Work  for  the  Shark. — This  condition  of  affairs 
is  again  making  profitable  the  business  of  the  cream¬ 
ery  shark.  One  concern  operating  in  this  State  is 
charging  the  farmers  from  30  to  40  per  cent  more 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  creamery  put  up.  The 
methods  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  old  Chicago 
creamery  sharks,  who  did  such  a  thriving  business 
several  years  ago.  First  a  promoter  is  sent  around  to 
get  signers  for  stock  on  a  basis  of  paying  eight  per 
cent  dividend.  This  promoter  makes  all  kinds  of 
favorable  promises.  He  will,  in  fact,  promise  any¬ 
thing  asked,  provided  the  farmer  will  sign  his  con¬ 
tract,  in  which  none  of  his  promises  is  recorded.  He 
does  not  require  or  ask  that  the  incorporators  fur¬ 
nish  milk  to  the  creamery,  but  baits  those  who  are 
not  farmers  with  eight  per  cent  dividend  promises  in 
order  to  get  subscriptions  enough  to  guarantee  him 
his  extravagant  price  for  his  creamery.  The  contract, 
in  itself,  is  entirely  a  one-sided  affair.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  this  company  have  admitted  that  a  creamery 
costing  one-half  the  price  would  fill  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  contract.  The  promoter  is  interested 
only  in  getting  this  contract  signed.  He  is  then  sure 
of  his  liberal  commissions  from  his  principal,  and 
after  selecting  his  own  building  committee,  departs 
f<H*  new  fields  and  new  conquests.  Those  who  follow 
know  nothing  about  the  promoter’s  promises,  and  go 
entirely  by  the  contract. 

While  this  particular  firm  does  a  fairly  good  job  the 
farmers  pay  from  one- third  to  one-half  more  than 
the  creamery  is  actually  worth,  and  that  much  more 
than  it  need  cost.  In  other  words,  a  creamery  that 
costs  the  farmers  $3,800  to  $4,000,  ought  not  to  cost 
them  to  exceed  $3,500. 

Wliat  It  Means. — This  state  of  affairs  need  not 
discourage  those  who  want  a  cooperative  creamery. 
All  they  need  do  is  to  refuse  to  sigp  for  a  single  share 
of  stock  until  they  have  a  detailed  estimate  of  just 
what  the  creamery  is  to  be,  and  what  it  is  to  contain, 
with  definite  specifications.  These  estimates  can  be 
had  from  three  or  four  thoroughly  responsible  and 
reliable  creamery  supply  houses.  If  the  promotor  re¬ 
fuses  to  meet  such  prices,  the  farmers  will  have  no 
trouble  to  secure  the  supplies  from  the  other  firms 
referred  to. 

In  promoting  a  successful  cooperative  creamery,  the 
first  thing  to  secure  is  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  amount 
of  milk.  The  creamery  sharks  have  no  interest  in 
this,  and  important  as  it  is,  neglect  it.  Pains  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  creamery  is  the  proper  size 
for  the  amount  of  milk  guaranteed,  and  that  it  costs 
only  the  market  price.  The  company  should  not  be 
organized  on  a  basis  of  eight  per  cent  dividend.  This 
is  too  much  for  the  use  of  money.  What  farmer  would 
agree  to  pay  eight  per  cent  on  a  mortgage  or  note  ? 
Yet  that  is  just  what  they  are  asked  to  pay  by  these 
creamery  sharks.  _  D. 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  tells  of  a  western  nur¬ 
seryman  who  secured  a  contract  to  set  out  trees  along 
the  streets  of  Garden  City,  Kansas.  He  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  pay  for  the  trees  found  growing  and  thrifty  at 
the  end  of  two  year;?.  The  City  attorney,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  advised  the  City  not  to  pay  the  claim. 
The  nurseryman  carried  his  case  to  court,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  verdict  for  $33,133,  the  contract  price  of  every 
tree  which  on  his  testimony  was  in  goed  condition. 
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Short  Stories. 

Great  Bible  Reader. — The  Portland 
Oregonian  tells  of  a  man  who  has  read 
the  Bible  through  11  times.  This  is  the 
explanation  he  gives  for  doing  it : 

I  will  tell  yon  how  I  came  to  read  it  through 
the  first  time.  An  old  circuit  rider  who  used  to 
visit  my  father’s  house  when  I  was  a  boy,  one 
Sunday  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,  “For 
a  man  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.”  I  asked  him  if  that  text  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  he  said,  “Of  course 
it  is.”  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  was,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  both  read  the  Bible  through  to 
find  It.  We  did  not  find  it,  but  I  found  so  many 
things  which  interested  me  that  I  kept  on  reading 
the  Bible  till  I  have  gone  through  it  11  times. 

A  Good  Paper  —The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May 
13  is  splendid.  Those  two  pension  let¬ 
ters  on  page  360,  revive  old  memories. 
Under  Short  Stories,  on  page  359,  the  ex¬ 
periments  described  with  compressed 
air,  are  very  interesting,  and  highly  in¬ 
structive.  While  this  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  great  industrial  changes  now  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  world’s  history,  let  us 
all  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  progress 
going  on  among  the  new  inventions, 
and  the  great  interest  now  being  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  public  eye  in  the  line  of 
new  remedies,  and  ways  and  methods  of 
treating  diseases,  by  magnetism  and 
electricity.  r  r. 

Indian  Territory. 

“Old  Home  Week”— The  Mirror  and 
Farmer  says : 

Gov.  Rollins,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  an  Old  Home  Week,  when  all 
the  people  born  in  the  State  will  be  invited  to  re¬ 
turn  and  once  more  look  upon  the  scenes  that 
were  so  familiar  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  Many 
of  those  people  have  returned  to  the  8tate  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  past,  but  they  would  come  with 
more  intense  Interest  if  they  had  reason  to  expect 
that  they  would  meet  old  schoolmates  who  at¬ 
tended  the  district  school  with  them,  but  who 
had  spent  their  lives  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  There  will  come  fresh  to  miDd  the  walk 
to  the  schoolhouse  and  the  noontime  experience 
eating  the  dinner  under  the  old  tree,  long  since 
removed,  and  the  thought  that  one  may  sit  once 
more  in  the  old  desks  with  others  who  sat  there 
50  years  ago,  will  arouse  an  interest  in  coming 
that  has  never  been  experienced. 

This  would  be  a  good  idea  if  it  could  be 
carried  out.  Bring  the  wanderers  back  to 
the  old  homestead.  It  will  bring  new 
life  and  new  business  into  the  State. 

A  Runaway  Horseless  Carriage  — 
The  introduction  of  horseless  carriages 
has  been  responsible  for  many  peculiar 
situations.  The  other  day,  the  driver  of 
one  in  New  York  left  it  for  a  minute, 
and  an  inquisitive  stranger  who  wanted 
to  see  how  the  thing  worked,  accident¬ 
ally  started,  but,  like  John  G,lpin,  he 
couldn’t  stop  it,  and  it  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  run  away  with  him.  After 
being  chased  a  long  distance  by  the 
driver  and  several  policemen,  it  was 
finally  stopped  in  its  mad  career.  In 
Philadelphia,  the  police  arrested  the 
driver  of  one  without  lights,  and  after 
locking  him  up,  were  in  a  quandary  as 
to  what  to  do  with  the  thing.  If  they 
left  it  in  the  street,  some  one  might 
steal  it,  and  they  would  be  responsible. 
Not  one  of  them  dared  attempt  to  run  it, 
and  the  driver  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  if  he  was  to  be  locked  up. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
released  for  the  night  if  he  would  run 
the  machine  into  a  yard,  which  he  did 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  police. 

Cheap  Horses. — In  talking  with  a 
horse  dealer  the  other  day,  he  attempted 
to  explain  why  good  horses  have  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  in  price.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  that  the  exports  of  horses 
have  greatly  increased.  He  sajs  there 
are  as  many  horses  sent  out  of  the 
country  now  as  were  formerly  used  on 
the  street  cars,  and  that  a  better  class  of 
horse  is  demanded  for  this  export  trade. 
We  find  on  looking  up  the  figures  that, 
in  1898,  we  shipped  abroad  51,150  horses, 
which  were  valued  at  $6,176,569.  In  1890, 
there  were  sent  abroad  only  3,501  horses, 
which  were  worth  $680,410.  It  looks, 
therefore,  as  though  there  is  something 
in  this  argument.  The  indications  are 
that  our  foreign  trade  in  horses  will  be 
very  greatly  increased.  In  March  of  this 


year  alone,  there  were  exported  6,101 
horses,  valued  at  $677,814.  The  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  evidently 
want  American  horseflesh,  provided  it  is 
put  up  in  suitable  packages.  The  great 
danger  to  the  trade  is  that  the  mistake 
of  10  years  ago  will  be  made  up  in  breed¬ 
ing  an  inferior  lot  of  horses,  but  even  if 
Ibis  be  done,  the  indicat’ons  are  that 
first-class  animals  will  always  command 
fair  prices.  Let  an  eastern  farmer  try 
to  buy  a  good  horse  this  season  if  he  does 
not  believe  this 

Protits  in  Wastes. — The  National 
Provisioner  tells  this  little  story  ; 

A  packinghouse  chemist  once  valked  up  to  a 
country  abattoir  owner,  drew  his  attention  to  a 
little  stream  of  water  running  past  his  place  and 
said  :  “  You’re  letting  a  fortune  run  to  waste  In 
that  ”  After  going  over  his  tanks,  vats,  and 
other  crude  paraphernalia  with  him,  he  con¬ 
vinced  the  slaughterer  that  he  was  saving  his 
cax>ital,  but  throwing  away  his  profits.  “And 
I’ve  been  doing  so  for  years,”  the  man  replied. 
This  incident  shows  up  a  general  state  of  many 
plants. 

There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  that.  It 
applies  to  many  farmers  as  well.  Many 
of  them  buy  large  quantities  of  Btable 
manure,  and  use  it  in  the  Spring.  In 
the  late  Summer,  the  nitrates  in  that 
manure  are  rapidly  set  free.  When  frost 
comes,  and  the  Summer  crops  are  killed, 
the  soil  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  manure.  If  the  ground  is  left 
bare,  these  nitiates  are  washed  out  in 
the  drainage  waters,  and  often  a  good 
share  of  the  firm’s  profits  goes  with  them. 
By  keeping  the  soil  covered  with  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  this  great  loss  is  prevented. 

Whipping  Post  for  Wives. — Two  w  eeks 
ago,  we  gave  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  whipping  post  has  been  kept  up  in 
Delaware.  We  said  the  wife  beater  de¬ 
serves  a  beating.  There  are  two  sides 
to  all  questions.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Sun  thinks  that  drunken  wives  as 
well  as  wife  whippers  should  go  to  the 
post.  He  says: 

A  lorg  experience,  which  has  brought  me  into 
close  contact  with  the  working  people  of  this  and 
other  cities,  has  convinced  me,  as  it  will  any  one, 
that  there  is  far  more  need  of  the  whipping  post 
for  drunken  wives  than  for  brutal  husbands;  in 
ihis  assertion  I  feel  confident  of  the  support  of 
every  large  employerof  labor,  as  well  as  of  every 
intelligent,  observing  man  of  the  world.  I  have 
known  of  many  instances  of  a  good  husband  and 
father,  returning  tired  and  hungry  from  hisday's 
work,  to  find  his  wife  lying  in  a  drunken  stupor 
on  the  floor,  his  children  neglected,  hungry,  cold, 
and  perhaps  sick,  and  consequently  compelled  to 
prepare  the  necessary  meals,  and  to  care  for 
home  and  children  as  best  he  could.  This,  too, 
has  continued  for  years.  With  no  redress  at  law, 
no  hope  of  relief  or  reformation,  and  with  misery, 
poverty,  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  his  home 
and  children  ever  before  him,  who  can  blame  him 
if  at  times,  provoked  beyond  endurance,  he  robs 
the  whipping  post  of  its  due  by  administering  a 
well-deserved  thrashing  on  his  own  account  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  town. 
The  liquor  people  ought  to  take  great 
pride  in  such  productions  ! 

Cow  Pea  Farming.— The  Early  Black 
cow  pea  seems  to  have  succeeded  best  at 
the  North,  on  account  of  its  earlier  and 
shorter  season.  Through  central  and 
northern  Delaware,  farmers  have  al¬ 
most  all  adopted  the  Early  Black  after 
trying  many  other  varieties.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  an  upright  grower,  and  it  does 
not  sprawl  over  the  ground  like  some  of 
the  longer-vined  varieties.  The  sprawl- 
ers  are  useful  in  cleaning  the  land  of 
bad  weeds,  for  when  they  are  sown  in 
drills  and  well  cultivated,  not  much  of 
anything  else  can  get  a  chance  to  grow. 
Some  farmers  find  difficulty  in  turning 
the  cow  peas  under.  In  Delaware  farm¬ 
ers  use  a  sharp  rolling  cutter  and  a 
chain.  The  chain  iB  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  doubletree  on  the  furrow  side, 
and  the  other  end  made  fast  to  the  beam 
of  the  plow.  The  chain  can  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  bend  the  vines  or  the  weeds  for¬ 
ward,  and  all  will  be  completely  turned 
under.  Delaware  farmers,  by  the  use  of 
this  device,  turn  under  weeds  that  are 
nearly  or  quite  as  tall  as  the  horse’s 
backs.  Cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover 
have  changed  the  character  of  farming 
on  the  Peninsula.  Both  crops  do  well 
there,  and  in  good  hands,  produce  won¬ 
derful  results. 


Making  New  Soil.  —  Several  yeais 
ago,  the  papers  published  an  ingenious 
theory  for  improving  soils  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  plants,  The  scheme  was  to  crush 
and  grind  granite  rocks,  and  use  the 
dust  as  we  now  use  fertilizer.  The 
theory  was  that,  as  all  soils  were  orig¬ 
inally  obtained  from  rocks,  by  taking 
the  unbroken  rock  and  crushing  it,  we 
would  obtain  virgin  soils,  capable  of 
producing  any  crop.  It  was  easy  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning.  But 
now,  a  friend  in  Montana  informs  us 
that  one  of  the  large  orchard  compan¬ 
ies  in  that  State  is  using  a  rock  crusher 
to  pulverize  the  bowlders  that  encumber 
their  ground.  The  crusher  is  large 
enough  to  pulverize  into  fine  dust,  450 
loads  of  rock  every  day.  The  bowlders 
when  smashed,  are  scattered  or  spread 
through  the  orchard.  In  that  case,  we 
assume  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
establish  an  orchard  where  there  is  little 
soil.  It  may  be  that  Borne  special  local¬ 
ity  makes  it  a  valuable  situation  for  an 
orchard.  It  may  pay,  therefore,  to 
crush  these  bowlders,  and  thus  form  the 
basis  for  a  good  fruit  soil.  By  growing 
green  crops  in  the  crushed  rock,  and 
plowing  them  under,  year  after  year, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  prepare  in 
this  way  almost  an  ideal  soil.  What  a 
singular  thing  it  is  that,  out  in  the  Far 
West,  such  practices  should  even  be 
considered.  We  have  a  report  from 
Nevada  to  the  effect  that,  on  some  of 
the  hardpan  soils,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
blow  a  hole  through  the  hard  subsoil 
with  powder  or  dynamite  before  setting 
out  a  tree  or  vine.  We  might  think  of 
such  things  as  profitable  near  great 
cities  where  one  could  expect  returns 
from  such  practices,  but  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  it  would  pay  far  off  in  the 
Reeky  Mountains.  * 

HAND-HOEING  POTATOES. 

As  to  hand-hoeing  potatoes,  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  people  of  this  vicinity  are 
divided  upon  the  question.  I  know  a 
man  who,  last  year,  hoed  one-half  his 
potatoes,  and  kept  them  clean ;  the 
other  half,  on  account  of  pressure  of 
farm  work,  he  had  to  let  go.  Dry 
weather  came  on  about  the  time  he  fin¬ 
ished  hoeing,  large  weeds  came  up  in 
the  unhoed  portion  of  the  field,  so  much 
so  that  he  thought  he  must  put  men  in 
and  pull  them  out.  But  time  did  not 
permit  him  to  do  so.  He  worried  about 
it  considerably,  thinking  that  he  would 
have  a  very  short  crop  on  that  portion 
of  the  field  that  was  not  hoed.  But 


when  he  came  to  harvest  them,  to  his 
surprise,  on  the  weedy  portion,  his  pota¬ 
toes  were  much  the  better.  He  claims 
that  the  weeds  were  an  advantage,  shad¬ 
ing  and  holding  the  moisture  in  the 
ground. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him,  as  I  think 
thorough  tillage  is  very  important  with 
all  crops.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  good 
tillage  will  retain  and  help  to  increase 
moisture  in  the  soil.  This  fact  was 
demonstrated  to  me  last  year  with  my 
farmer  in  attending  corn  ;  in  the  field 
in  which  he  kept  the  teams  gomg  almost 
constantly,  the  coin  was  better  than 
where  he  went  through  only  occasion¬ 
ally.  He  did  not  tend  the  corn  to  keep 
it  clean,  for  it  was  already  free  from 
weeds,  but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
moisture  in  the  soil.  While  this  is  so, 
will  not  this  hold  good  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  as  well  ? 

However,  I  think  there  is  a  way  by 
which  potatoes  may  be  planted  and  kept 
clean.  Plant  the  potatoes  two  feet  nine 
inches  apart,  and  16  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  using  an  Aspinwall  planter.  From 
three  to  six  days  after  planting,  culti¬ 
vate  the  rows  lengthwise  with  an  Iron 
Age  cultivator.  About  one  week  later, 
go  crosswise  of  the  rows  with  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow.  You  need  not  have  any 
fear  of  barrowing  out  the  potatoes  ;  it 
will  do  no  serious  harm.  Later  on,  about 
the  time  the  potatoes  begin  to  peep 
through  the  ground,  spike-tooth  harrow 
again  crosswise  of  the  rows;  you  will,  by 
this  time,  have  killed  all  the  little  weeds 
and  grass  by  going  lengthwise  and  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  rows,  and  your  field  should 
be  perfectly  clean.  Then  cultivate  again 
with  the  Iron  Age  cultivator,  using  the 
plows  in  front  and  p!ow  from  the  row, 
and  continue  to  use  this  tool  frequently 
the  rest  of  the  season,  adjusting  the 
plows,  cultivator  teeth  and  shields  as 
circumstances  require.  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  with  a  competent  man  to  adjust  and 
handle  this  horse  tool,  hceing  potatoes 
will  not  be  necessary,  except  in  extreme 
cases.  It  might  pay  to  hand-hoe  portions 
of  the  field,  but  if  the  directions  are  fol¬ 
lowed  which  I  have  outlined,  I  hardly 
think,  as  a  general  rule,  liand-hoeing 
will  be  necessary. 

I  do  not  hoe  my  entire  crop  ;  it  won’t 
pay.  Of  course,  I  am  somewhat  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  character  of  the  weeds  ; 
some  are  more  troublesome  than  others. 
Where  I  find  such,  I  try  to  exterminate 
them  with  the  hoe,  if  I  cannot  other¬ 
wise.  I  note  that  our  most  successful 
farmers  are  those  who  raise  a  crop  with 
the  least  expense,  and  this  sbould  be  the 
motto,  to  cheapen  the  products  of  the 
soil.  Those  who  work  along  this  line 
are  complaining  the  least  of  hard  times. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J.  j.  m.  d. 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS 

In  which  his  close  friend 

BISHOP  W.  N.  McVICKAR 

Tells  of  the  early  life  and  later  triumphs  of  one 
of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  with  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  this  most  distinguished  clergyman. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Tent  Caterpillar;  Spraying  in  Bloom. 

C.  M.,  Fairmount,  N.  Y.— Is  the  description 
given  by  J.  T.  Roberts,  of  the  propagation  of  the 
Apple  tent-worm  correct  ?  There  are  two  kinds 
of  the  apple  worm  similar.  The  tent  worm  is 
known  by  its  stripes;  the  other  does  not  build  a 
nest,  and  is  the  more  destructive  of  the  two.  It 
is  known  by  spots  on  the  back  instead  of  stripes. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  repeal  the  law  pre¬ 
venting  spraying  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
to  destroy  these  worms.  If  the  method  described 
by  Mr.  Roberts  will  prevent  the  destructive  work 
done  by  these  worms,  it  is  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  apple  growers. 

ANSWERED  BY  M  V.  SLINGKBLAND 

I  read  Mr.  J.  T.  Roberts's  theory  re¬ 
garding  the  propagation  of  the  Apple 
tent-caterpillar  and  his  scheme  for  com¬ 
bating  it,  and  expected  that  some  one 
would  discover  that  his  theory  and 
scheme  were  decidedly  at  fault,  so  far  as 
the  Apple  tent-caterpillar  is  concerned. 
Had  he  substituted  Canker  worms  for 
tent  caterpillars,  his  article  would  have 
been  all  right  and  to  the  point.  The 
wire  traps  he  mentions  are  the  best 
thing  I  have  seen  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  the  wingless  female  moths  of  Canker 
worms,  but  they  are  practically  useless 
so  far  as  either  the  Apple  or  the  Forest 
tent-caterpillars  are  concerned. 

As  Mr.  Mills  states,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  these  tent  caterpillars.  The 
Apple  species  has  a  conspicuous  white 
stripe  down  its  back,  while  its  near 
relative,  the  Forest  species,  has  a  row  of 
light-colored  spots  down  its  back.  The 
life-story  of  both  of  these  caterpillars  is 
very  similar,  but  there  is  one  striking 
difference,  in  that  the  Forest  caterpillar 
makes  no  tent  or  nest.  Both  kinds  have 
been  at  work  in  orchards  during  the 
past  Spring,  and  the  Forest  caterpillar 
has  done  much  damage  to  shade  trees, 
especially  maples,  in  many  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  our  State  where  it  is  known  as 
the  “  maple  worm  Last  year  many 
sugar  bushes  were  stripp3d  of  their 
foliage  by  hordes  of  these  forest  worms, 
but  as  their  enemies  were  very  numer¬ 
ous,  we  hope  and  expect  that  the  insect 
will  not  long  continue  to  be  a  serious 
menace  to  sugar  groves.  Like  many 
other  of  our  insect  pests,  this  is  subject 
to  its  ups  and  downs,  and  its  enemies 
will  soon  get  the  upper  hand  and  turn  it 
down,  probably,  for  several  years.  An 
emergency  bulletin  upon  these  tent- 
caterpillars  will  soon  be  issued  from  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  and  may  be 
obtained  free  by  any  one  asking  for  it. 

These  tent  caterpillars  are  now  nearly 
full  grown,  and  will  soon  be  wandering 
about  seeking  a  sheltered  place  in  which 
to  spin  their  cocoons,  in  which  within 
10  days  or  two  weeks  they  will  change 
from  the  pupa  stage  to  small  buff-brown 
moths.  The  female  moths  will  soon  lay 
their  eggs  in  conspicuous  rings  around 
the  smaller  twigs.  Most  of  the  eggs 
will  be  laid  by  the  middle  of  July,  and 
as  both  sexes  of  the  insect  have  well 
developed  wings,  are  active  at  night, 
and  doubtless  fly  up  into  the  trees,  the 
wire  traps  would  capture  but  few,  if 
any,  of  them.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  wire  traps  could  be  used  in  combat¬ 
ing  these  Tent  caterpillars  would  be 
first  to  get  the  caterpillars  off  the 
trees,  when  the  traps  would  prevent 
these  from  ascending  again,  but  most  of 
them  would,  doubtless,  find  their  way 
to  untrapped  trees,  and  thus  a  crop  of 
worms  would  be  propagated  for  the  next 
season. 

As  Mr.  Mills  states,  an  effort  was  made 
to  repeal  the  law  making  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  spray  fruit  trees  while  they 
were  in  bloom.  Although  I  was  not 
sure,  at  the  time,  that  such  a  law  was 
needed  to  protect  our  honey  bees,  still  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  now 
to  repeal  it,  because  it  would  tend  to 
put  a  premium  on  the  man  who  sprayed 


his  trees  while  they  were  in  bloom. 
There  is  no  question  that  honey  bees 
may  be  killed  by  visiting  fruit  blossoms 
which  have  been  sprayed  with  Paris- 
green.  This  fact  has  been  carefully 
demonstrated  by  scientific  methods,  and, 
furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
bees  may  carry  the  poison  back  to  the 
hive,  and  kill  the  brood  in  the  hive. 
Remembering  that  fruit  growers  are 
dependent  largely  upon  the  honey  bee 
for  the  fertilization  of  their  blossoms, 
therefore,  for  a  crop  of  fruit,  it  seems  to 
me  very  unwise  for  any  one  to  spray  a 
tree  with  poisons  when  in  bloom.  Not 
only  will  honey  bees  be  killed,  but  me¬ 
chanical  injury  may  result  to  the  blos¬ 
soms  themselves  ;  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  insect  pest  which  can  not 
be  just  as  effectually,  or  even  more 
effectually,  combated  by  spraying 
either  just  before  or  just  after  the 
blooming  period.  In  fact,  the  Codling 
moth,  the  principal  insect  pest  for  which 
apple  growers  spray  with  Paris-green, 
can  be  reached  only  by  waiting  until 
after  the  blossoms  fall.  In  short  then, 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  spraying  a  fruit  tree 
with  poisons  when  it  is  in  bloom.  It  is 
only  an  injury  to  one’s  neighbor  who 
keeps  bees,  and  may  prove  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  setting  of  a  crop  of 
fruit  on  his  own  trees. 


Bone  Fertilizer  and  Wood  Ashes. 

C.  E.  S ,  Spragge,  Out.— It  is  convenient  for  me 
to  procure  from  a  pork-packing  establishment,  a 
fertilizer  containing  ammonia,  9  30  per  cent;  bone 
phosphorus,  2-1  75,  at  about  $18  per  ton.  Wood 
ashes  can,  also,  be  cheaply  procured.  How  can 
I  use  these,  to  the  best  advantage,  in  growing 
apples,  strawberries  and  potatoes,  and  when 
should  they  be  applied  ? 

Ans  — One  part  by  weight  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  two  parts  by  weight  of  wood 
ashes  will  make  a  good  dressing  for  al¬ 
most  any  farm  crop.  It  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  fruit,  grass  or  grain. 
For  strawberries,  we  would  apply  it 
heavily  at  the  time  of  setting  out  the 
plants.  For  apples,  make  annual  appli¬ 
cations  early  in  the  Spring.  Do  not  try 
to  mix  the  ashes  and  fertilizar  before 
using.  You  will  find  it  better  to  apply 
them  separately.  Do  not  use  the  wood 
ashes  directly  on  the  potatoes  ;  in  many 
cases,  the  lime  in  the  wood  ashes  will 
increase  the  amount  of  Potato  scab.  If 
the  potatoes  follow  clover,  put  an  extra 
dressing  of  the  ashes  on  the  clover,  and 
use  the  fertilizer  alone  on  the  potatoes. 

Water  Tank  for  a  Windmill 

0.  It.,  East  Granby,  Conn.— How  can  I  best  con¬ 
struct  a  water  tank  out  of  plank,  to  be  lined  with 
galvanized  iron?  It  would  have  to  be  raised 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  be  large  enough 
to  hold  7,000  gallons.  I  Intend  to  use  a  windmill 
and  pump  to  fill  it;  what  would  be  the  best  size 
of  mill,  pump  and  pipe  to  use  ?  Would  a  (5,000  or 
7,000-gallon  tank  be  liable  to  freeze  to  any  extent 
during  the  Winter?  About  what  would  be  the 
total  cost,  exclusive  of  pipe  and  labor  ? 

Ans. — if  you  wish  a  frost-proof  tank, 
it  would,  probably,  be  cheaper  for  him 
to  purchase  a  galvanized  iron  tank  such 
as  are  made  by  various  steel-tank  manu¬ 
facturers,  which  are  put  on  the  market 
of  various  sizes  in  the  knock-down  con¬ 
dition,  to  be  shipped  more  cheaply  by 
freight,  and  which  can  be  set  up  easily. 
This  tank  could  then  be  jacketed  with 
cheaper  lumber  on  the  outside,  so  as  to 
protect  it  against  the  cold  of  Winter. 
But  how  much  protection  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  this  in  order  to  prevent 
freezing,  would  depend  upon  how  con¬ 
tinuously  water  was  pumped  into  it  and 
allowed  to  flow  from  it.  If  the  wind¬ 
mill  were  allowed  to  pump  all  of  the 
time  during  cold  weather,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  run  from  the  tank,  a  single 
layer  of  one-inch  lumber  surroundimg 
the  tank,  and  containing  between  it  and 
the  walls  of  the  tank  a  layer  of  sawdust 
or  cut  straw  four  to  six  inches  thick, 
would  sufficiently  protect  it,  if  it  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  warm  cover,  and  stand  upon 
a  floor  which  is  also  built  warm  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  cold  from  below. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  protection 
against  frost,  an  all-wood  tank  could  be 
used  without  lining  with  galvanized 


iron.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  amount  of  water  pumped  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  windmill  would  prevent  freezing 
in  an  unprotected  wooden  tank,  as  is  the 
case  with  railroad  tanks  where  large 
volumes  of  w.ater  are  pumped  and  used 
continuously. 

The  safest  estimate  of  cost  for  such  a 
case  can  best  be  given  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  tanks,  or  tanks  and  windmills. 

If  the  distance  to  water  is  not  more  than 
20  to  50  feet,  and  the  water  is  simply  to 
be  lifted  into  the  tank,  it  is  probable 
that  an  eight-foot  windmill  working  the 
ordinary-sized  pump  for  such  a  well, 
would  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  of  course, 
everything  would  depend  on  the  amount 
of  water  which  is  to  be  used  per  day. 

F  H.  KING. 

Feeding  Out  Ensilage. 

11.  V.,  Kidds  Store,  Kij. — In  answers  to  silo 
queries  lately  there  seems  to  be  no  attention 
given  to  the  area  of  a  silo,  compared  with  the 
number  of  animals  kept.  It  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  remove  at  least  two  inches 
per  day  from  the  entire  surface,  but  I  have  not 
seen  this  mentioned  for  some  time.  Is  this  found 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  if  so  why,  for  both  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  feeding? 

Ans. — It  is  necessary  that  a  certain 
amount  be  removed  each  day  from  the 
surface  of  exposed  ensilage.  The  amount 
necessary  to  be  removed  will  depend 
upon  various  conditions.  If  the  corn 
was  allowed  to  become  too  dry  before 
being  put  into  the  silo,  it  will  not  settle 
so  firmly  as  it  would  had  it  been  cut  at 
the  proper  time,  and  a  larger  amount 
must  be  removed  daily  from  the  exposed 
surface.  There  is  no  definite  amount 
which  can  be  fixed  upon,  and  no  general 
rule  which  can  be  given  as  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  layer  which  must  be  removed 
from  the  surface.  The  thickness  of  the 
layer  which  must  be  removed  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  weather  and  upon  the 
solidity  of  the  ensilage.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  feeding  from  a  stave  silo 
the  depth  of  which  is  24  feet,  and  the 
top  of  the  ensilage  is  about  five  feet  from 
the  bottom  of  the  silo.  At  this  point, 
the  ensilage  is  so  solid  that  one  inch  re¬ 
moved  each  day  from  the  surface  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Were  the  top  of  the  ensilage  near 
the  top  of  the  silo,  a  thicker  layer  would 
need  to  be  removed,  because  it  would 
not  have  settled  so  firmly.  If  there  is 
any  rule  which  can  be  given  that  will 
apply  to  all  silos  and  under  all  conditions, 
it  is  this :  Watch  carefully  the  ensilage, 
and  see  whether  it  is  keeping  well  on  the 
surface.  If  it  is  not, -then  a  thicker  layer 
must  be  removed.  l.  a  Clinton. 
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quently  use  salt  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300 
pounds  per  acre,  when  seeding  in  the 
Fall  to  gras 3  or  grain.  The  salt  is 
usually  broadcasted  after  plowing,  and 
harrowed  in  before  seeding.  Just  how 
it  helps  the  grain  is  not  known  It  is 
thought  by  some  authorities  to  stiffen 
the  straw,  providing  soluble  silica. 
Others  say  that  its  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  on  rich  lan I,  and  that  its  action 
is  to  retard  nitrification,  so  that  the  grain 
does  not  grow  too  rapidly.  The  chief 
benefit  is  obtained  in  the  straw  or  stem 
rather  than  in  the  grain.  The  objection 
lousing  salt  on  potatoes  is  that  it  is 
likely  to  injura  their  quality. 


Apple  Orchard  Not  Blooming. 

E  D.  At.,  Cuyahoga  County,  0.— We  have  an 
apple  orchard  set  out  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
on  clay  soil.  The  ground  has  been  cropped  fre¬ 
quently,  but  the  trees  look  well-  The  last  two 
years,  there  has  been  now  and  then  a  blossom, 
but  they  have  never  borne  any  fruit.  They  have 
never  been  trimmed.  Is  that  the  reason  they  do 
not  bear  ? 

Ans  — The  trees  are  not  old  enough  to 
bear  much  yet.  The  lack  of  pruning  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  tardy  bearing,  but 
p-obably,  the  trees  are  growing  so  vigor¬ 
ously  that  they  are  making  wood,  and 
will  soon  make  up  for  all  lost  time.  It 
is  far  better  to  have  a  tree  grow  well 
and  become  able  to  bear  good  crops  be¬ 
fore  it  begins,  than  to  stunt  it  and  cause 
premature  bearing  There  are  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  time  at  which  varieties  be¬ 
gin  to  bear,  and  it  may  be  that  these 
trees  are  such  as  do  not  bear  until  they 
are  rather  old.  Exercise  patience,  and 
do  not  slacken  in  the  care  of  the  t-ees. 
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Crop  Failures 

arc  practically  impossible  where 
Nitrato  of  Soda  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer.  It’s  use  has  made 
an  exact  science  of  crop  growing. 
You  can  always  rely  upon  a  good 
crop  when  it  is  used  singly  or  in 
proper  combination  with  other 
elements  of  plant  food.  Send  to 
John  A.  Myers,  12 — O  John  St., 
New  York,  for  free  copy  of 
book,  “Food  f hr  Plants.”  Nitrate 
for  sale  by 

BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  j 

27  William  St.,  New  York.  I 

♦  ♦♦♦ 


RIMSON 

LOVER 

Headquarters  for  strictly  first-class  seeds.  Prices  upon 
application.  Circular  describing  its  uses,  sent  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia, 


THE  SHORT  HAY  CROP 


due  to  the 

B  w w _ _  mmwm  _  _ _ _ dry  Spring 

means  that  you  wiU  need  to  raise  forage. 

TKV  JAl’ANES K  BARNYARD  M  ILL  K 1 
75o.  ¥  peck;  $2  ¥  bu.  VVM.  1*.  HROJK3.  Amherst, Mass. 


The  Carman  Potatoes. 

F.F.  V.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.— 1.  It  is  claimed 
by  a  farmer  in  this  locality  that  the  potato 
called  Carman  No.  3,  always  has  a  white  sprout, 
while  the  R.  N.-Y.  No  2  has  a  purple  sprout.  2. 
He  also  claims  that  there  has  never  been  but  one 
R.  N  -Y.,  and  that  is  the  No.  2,  while  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood  that  there  is  a  potato  known  as 
R  N.-Y.  No.  1.  We  have  grown  a  potato  which 
we  supposed  to  be  Carman  No.  1,  which  has  a 
white  sprout  with  the  tip  just  tinged  with  pur¬ 
ple,  while  my  neighbor  has  grown  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Carman  No.  3,  having  a  decided  pur¬ 
ple  sprout. 

Ans. — 1.  Carman  No.  3  has  a  purplish 
sprout,  and  the  stems  are  lined  with  pur¬ 
ple.  The  same  is  true  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No  2,  and  of  the  Sir  Watler  Raleigh.  2. 
There  has  never  been  but  one  Rural 
New-Yorker  potato,  and  that  is  the  No. 
2,  though  all  were  originated  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  by  the  editor  of  this 
paper.  The  No.  1  is  the  Carman  No.  1. 
This  has  light  green  sprouts  and  a 
spreading  habit.  The  others  have  pur¬ 
plish  shoots  and  upright  habits. 

Salt  on  Grass  and  Grain. 

It.  P.  C.,  Millerton,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land  salt.  Would  I  be  benefited  by 
applying  it  on  my  oat  and  potato  fields  ?  Will 
it  not  help  their  growth  ?  At  what  rate  should  I 
sow  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  apply  the  salt  to 
potatoes  under  any  circumstances.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  use  the  salt  to  advantage 
on  the  oats.  Farmers  in  the  West  fre- 


PLANTS 


Tomato, 
Cabbage, 
Celery, 
Peppers,  etc. 

Cheap  in  large  lots. 

J.  S.  LINTHICUM.  Wood  wards  vllle,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 

CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  In  baskets, 
and  delivered  here  at  Wxprcss  Offices;  250  plants  for 
00c.;  500  for  90c  :  1,000  for  $1.50.  Special  price  on 
quantities  over  0,0)0.  Cash  with  order. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y . 


100  POTTED 


GLEN  MAUY  for  50o. 

T.  C.  KKVl'I'T,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES'LL 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

RERUN  FRUIT  R0X  CO. 

Berlin  Heights, Box  B,KrieCo.,0 


(jood  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 
A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 


□  Business  Trees  'll  Best  Trees 
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THE  CLIMBING  ACTINIDIA. 

It  was  during  1883  that  we  received  a 
specimen  of  this  remarkable  vine  from 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
They  called  it  then,  and  do  now,  Ae- 
tinidia  polygama.  This  must  be  an 
error,  as  we  have  before  stated.  It  is 
Actinidia  arguta.  A  Japanese  book  tells 
us  that  it  (A.  polygama)  becomes  arbor¬ 
escent  with  age.  If  it  were  confined  to 
a  single  stem,  possibly  it  would ;  but 
our  oldest  vine  gives  no  evidence  of  any 
such  possibility  as  yet,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  20  years  of  age.  To  quote  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  Japanese  book  : 

“  It  often  stretches  across  ravines,  or 
climbs  about  and  entangles  the  tops  of 
the  branches  of  trees.  In  June,  two  or 
three  leaves  toward  the  top  of  the 
branches  become  snow  white.  The  fruit, 
which  is  the  size  of  the  top  joint  of  the 
little  finger,  can  be  eaten  either  raw  or 
prepared  by  dryiog.  When  fully  ripe, 
it  assumes  a  reddish-yellow  color.  It 
contains  many  seeds.  Cats  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fond  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  and 
eat  them  voraciously.  They  even  rub 
their  bodies  over  upon  it.  Whenever 
the  leaves  or  stems  are  burned,  cats  fol¬ 
low  to  the  source  of  the  odor,  gathering 
about  the  fire,  rolling  upon  their  backs, 
secreting  an  abmormal  amount  of  saliva, 
and  seeming  for  the  moment  as  if  mad.” 

Except  in  one  respect  does  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vine  agree  with  the  general 
behavior  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  specimen,  viz., 
“  It  often  climbs  about  and  entangles 
the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trees.”  That 
is  just  what  our  Actinidia  has  dene 
and  would  do  again  if  it  had  a  chance. 
It  has  done  worse.  The  vine  was  planted 
on  the  north  side  of  an  arbor,  which 
was  at  the  time  pretty  well  covered  with 
the  Chinese  Yam  (“Cinnamon”  Vint), 
Clematis,  and  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  so  that 
its  roots  and  the  growth  for  a  year  or 
more  could  receive  no  sunshine  what¬ 
ever.  But  it  grew  rapidly,  and  suffered 
from  neither  the  heat  of  Summer,  the 
cold  of  Winter,  nor  from  insects  of  any 
kind.  There  were  three  main  stems, 
each  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  the 
lower  portions  of  which  exfoliated  the 
bark,  just  as  the  Ninebark  (Spiraea  opu- 
lifolia)  does.  After  it  became  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  this  inhospitable  position — 
about  the  third  year — its  growth  exceed¬ 
ed  by  far  that  of  any  other  vine  we  have 
ever  tried  or  heard  of.  It  has  no  ten¬ 
drils.  Writing  about  it  during  1889,  we 
said  :  “A  shoot  will  start  out  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  stem,  and  grow  almost 
horizontally  or  at  any  angle  until  it 
reaches  an  object.  Then  it  twines,  curls 
itself  about  the  object  several  times, 
and  continues  its  course  until  it  reaches 
another  twig  or  branch,  when  it  makes 
two  or  three  turns  about  that,  and  still 
grows  on  and  on.  The  stems  thus 
closely  encircled  arehe.d  as  if  by  an  iron 
cord  until  choked  to  death  !  ” 

The  arbor  was  about  10  feet  high.  The 
Actinidia  nearly  took  possession  of  it, 
and  then  reaching  out  its  arms  on  all 
sides  10  or  12  feet  without  support, 
finally  twined  about  the  nearest  tree, 
climbed  up  to  the  top,  coiling  itself  dur¬ 
ing  its  ascent  upon  various  branches, 
and  reaching  out  from  the  top  j  ust  as 
before  for  other  victims.  The  tree  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  Magnolia  macrophylla. 
The  vine  was  permitted  to  have  its  own 
way  We  wanted  to  see  just  what  it 
would  do  if  not  in  anyway  interfered 
with.  The  next  season  the  top  of  the 
Magnolia  was  drawn  about  15  degrees 
towards  the  Summer  house,  and  the 
Summer  house  was  raised  from  the 
ground  and  leaned  towards  the  Magnolia 
no  less  than  the  Magnolia  leaned  toward 
the  Summer  house. 

Not  long  after,  the  terrible  cyclone  of 
1895  occurred.  The  Summer  house  was 
blown  all  to  pieces,  and  the  Magnolia 


destroyed.  The  Actin'dia  roots  were  re¬ 
moved  to  its  present  home,  where  it  is 
growing  as  fast  as  ever.  Its  present 
home  is  over  a  stone  and  cement  wall  on 
the  east  pier  of  the  dam  of  the  pretty 
little  spring  pond  of  the  RuYal  Grounds. 
It  has  grown  across  and  over  the  dam 
12  feet  supported  by  several  rows  of  gal¬ 
vanized  wires  attached  to  large  trees  on 
either  side.  Thus  it  serves  the  purpose 
intended,  viz.,  to  plant  out  of  view  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  neighboring  grounds 
which  are  needed  for  purposes  more  use¬ 
ful  than  ornamental. 

There  are  four  tiers  of  wires  crossing 
the  dam,  each  about  two  feet  above  the 
other.  The  vines,  with  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage,  cover  every  part,  often  with 
layer  upon  layer.  From  the  topmost 
wire,  about  50  leaders  from  one  to  three 
feet  long  are  still  upright  swaying  around 
in  circles  to  find  support  which  they  seek 
in  vain.  Unless  another  wire  be  stretched 
across,  these  leaders  will  finally  fall  of 
their  own  weight,  and  accept  the  first 
wire  as,  under  the  circumstances,  better 
than  no  support  at  all. 

Now  this  is  the  one  point  that  we 
must  make  plain  :  This  vine  is  Actinidia 
arguta  not  A.  polygama,  as  the  cata¬ 
logues  have  it.  There  is  not  a  vine  of 
the  true  A.  polygama  in  this  country 
in  so  far  as  we  are  informed.  Our 
vine  has  no  “white  leaves;”  neither 
do  cats  care  any  more  for  its  stems, 
leaves  or  ashes  than  for  any  other  stems, 
leave  s  or  aBhes.  The  Japanese  call  our 
Actinidia  (i.  e  A.  arguta)  Kokuwa,  and 
the  other  (the  true  A.  polygama)  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  this  country, 
Matatabi.  Prof  W.  P.  Brooks,  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  who 
resided  in  Japan  12  years,  tells  us  that 
the  true  Actinidia  polygama  is  a  far  less 
rampant  grower  than  A.  arguta,  and 
usually  climbs  only  over  clumps  of 
bushes.  This  species  bears,  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots,  so  Prof.  Brooks  tells  us, 
a  fruit  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  of  the 
s  ze  of  the  top- joint  of  the  little  finger, 
while  the  true  A.  polygama,  on  the  fer¬ 
tile  plants,  bears  fruit  more  abundantly 
and  of  a  larger  size  and  of  a  green  color, 
even  when  ripe.  The  size  is  variable, 
but  on  a  vigorous  plant,  the  fruit  will 
average  as  large  as  Green  Gage  plums. 
The  skin  is  astringent,  but  the  pulp, 
which  is  readily  pressed  out  of  the  stem 
end,  is  delicious  and  readily  made  into 
jams  of  fine  quality.  This  we  knosv  from 
having  eaten  of  the  jam,  a  bottle  of  which 
was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Prof.  Brooks. 

But  our  Actinidia  (the  A.  polygama  of 
the  catalogue)  is  not  fertile,  and  so  it 
has  never  borne  fruit.  It  seems  that 
some  plants  bear  only  female  flowers, 
some  only  male  flowers,  others  both 
kinds.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  have  male  and  female  plants  growing 
together,  or  to  propagate  from  those 
which  bear  both  kinds,  by  cuttings. 

What  would  this  Actinidia  do  if  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  stem  ?  Is  it  possible  so 
to  confine  it?  Would  the  main  stem  grow 
large  enough  to  support  such  a  rampant 
gro  wth  of  top  ?  Or  would  confining  it 
to  a  single  stem  moderate  its  vigor  ? 

Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  vine  does  not  mind  shade  ;  that  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and,  probably,  would  so  prove  much 
farther  north.  They  should,  also,  bear  in 
mind  that  it  climbs  by  winding  around 
objects,  and  not  by  tendrils  or  adventi¬ 
tious  roots.  In  the  writer’s  opinion, 
there  is  no  other  vine  that  grows  so 
fast,  no  other  that  will  so  completely 
shut  out  forbidding  objects  with  its 
wealth  of  exuberant  foliage.  The  leaves 
vary  in  shape  and  size,  but  to  these  and 
to  the  flowers,  we  may  allude  in  another 
batch  of  Ruralisms . 

Triumph  is  a  new  radish,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  sent  to  us  by  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co  ,  of  New  York.  It  is  among 
their  novelties  of  this  season,  and  is 
illustrated  in  colors  on  page  17  of  their 
catalogue.  The  claims  made  for  it  are 
(1)  that  it  matures  in  21  days  from  the 
date  of  sowing  the  seeds  ;  (2)  that  it  is 


globe-shaped,  very  small  and  the  tops 
are  so  dwarf  that  the  variety  is  invalua¬ 
ble  for  glass  culture ;  (3)  that,  solid  and 
crisp,  its  most  valuable  characteristic  is 
the  unique  color  of  the  radish  which  is 
distinct  from  anything  heretofore  grown. 

The  seed  was  sown  April  29,  and  the 
first  radishes  were  pulled  May  25,  the 
weather  having  been  so  dry  as  to  retard 
their  growth,  and  render  most  of  them 
almost  as  soft  as  a  sponge.  The  time  be¬ 
tween  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the 
maturity  of  the  radish  appears  to  have 
been  26  days.  The  radi  hes  average  a 
fraction  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
color  being  white  and  crimson  variously 
and  prettily  variegated.  Some  are  pep¬ 
pered  with  crimson,  others  6p’ ashed  here 
and  there.  Now  and  again  a  solid  crim¬ 
son  is  found.  Tney  are  really  pretty  and 
well  worthy  of  cultivation  just  for  this 
reason.  Displayed  in  a  grocery  store, 
beside  the  solid-color  radishes,  we  should 
say  that,  at  the  same  price,  the  Triumph 
would  meet  with  a  readier  sale.  They 
are  almost  perfectly  round.  The  tops, 
though  dwarfer  than  those  of  most  other 
kinds,  are  less  dwarf  than  the 

Leafless  radish  introduced  by  W.  At- 
lee  Burpee,  of  Philadelphia,  last  season. 
It  is  not  leafless,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are 
fewer  leaves  than  those  borne  by  any 
other  kind  we  have  tried  or  heard  of. 
We  find  these  nearly  as  early  as  the  Tri¬ 
umph,  the  seeds  having  been  sown  April 
25,  the  first  radishes  pulled  May  24—29 
days.  The  color  is  a  bright  crimson, 
just  that  of  Triumph,  the  shape  being 
generally  oblong — 1 %  inch  from  leaves 
to  root . 

Radishes,  of  all  garden  vegetables, 
cannot  stand  drought,  having  scarcely 
any  roots  besides  the  tap  to  furnish 
nourishment  to  the  plant.  The  drought 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  this  season  is  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Hence  it  is  that  all  our  first- 
crop  radishes  are  spongy . 

BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Wild  Cherry  Poison.— Last  year  we  briefly  re¬ 
viewed  Bulletin  £6  from  the  New  Hampshire  Sta¬ 
tion  (Durham),  which  gave  an  account  of  the 
formation  of  prussic  acid  in  wild  cherry  leaves 
This  bulletin  showed  how,  when  these  wild 
cherry  trees  are  cut  down,  and  the  wilted  leaves 
are  eaten  by  cattle,  dangerous  results  often  fol¬ 
low.  One  of  our  contributors,  Mr.  SeDger,  of 
Virginia,  explained  this  matter  in  The  R.  N  -Y. 
before  this  bulletin  was  published.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  danger  of  cutting  these  wild 
cherry  trees  so  that  cattle  can  browse  upon  the 
leaves.  They  ought  to  be  cut  out  of  the  pasture, 
and  carried  out  of  harm’s  way 

Laws  eor  F’eedstuffs.— New  York  State  has 
now  a  law  for  the  control  of  feedstuffs,  such  as 
bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and  mixed  grains.  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  have  such  laws,  and  the 
farmers  in  those  8tates  find  them  very  helpful. 
Bulletin  128,  from  the  Connecticut  Station,  gives 
a  report  of  the  analyses  of  the  commercial  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  found  in  the  Connecticut  markets. 
Tnese  feeds  are  analyzed  and  sampled  very  much 
like  fertilizer,  and  the  bulletin  gives  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  their  composition.  A  farmer  can  cer¬ 
tainly  obtain  a  good  deal  of  information  by  ex- 
aming  a  bulletin  of  this  kind,  and  the  Maine 
Station  (Orono)  has  also  printed  a  similar 
bulletin. 

Troublesome  Weeds  and  Potato  Scab  —The 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  (Ames)  issues  Bulletin 
No.  42  dealing  with  these  topics.  It  describes  the 
Horse  nettle,  a  deep-rooting  perennial  which 
spreads  by  means  of  its  roots  as  well  as  its  seeds. 
It  began  to  spread  in  the  State  about  10  years 
ago.  It  is  as  difficult  to  eradicate  as  the  Canada 
thistle.  Smothering  the  growth,  or  cutting  off 
the  leaves  as  they  appear,  are  the  most  effective 
methods  of  eradication.  Two  other  trouble¬ 
some  weeds  are  European  Bindweed  or  morniDg- 
glory,  and  Ground  burrnut  (Tribulus  terrestris). 
Methods  of  treatment  of  Potato  scab  by  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  formalin  and  potassium  sul¬ 
phide  are  given. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

Tbe  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing." 


Quick  Fertilizer. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  to  day  that  acts  so  quickly  and 
surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work. 
Watch  the  crops*  closely  and  when 
they  look  sick  or  make  slow  growth 
apply  the  remedy  promptly.  Book, 
"Food for  Plants ,”  tells  all  about  it.’ 
John  A.  Myers,  12—0  John  St.,  New 
York,  will  send  you  free  copy  on  re 
quest.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 
BALFOUR,  WILLIAHSON  &  CO., 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 


iJadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LEGGETT'S 

pjOfM 

of 


A  Dry  Sprayer 


No  Water  or  Plaster. 

Bait!  Tree,  Buih  or  Vise. 

Two  rows  of  potatoee  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Ag«ntt 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  8t.,  New  York. 


Paragrene. 

Better  than  Paris-green.  Half  the  Cost. 
Does  not  burn  the  foliage. 

“I  used  Pauagrkne  just  as  I  would  Paris-green. 
It  did  not  injure  the  foliage,  but  killed  all  the  potato 
bugs  very  quickly.  I  like  it  better  than  Paris-green, 
and  shall  always  use  it  In  future.” 

Suburba,  Tenn.  a.  e.  bunker. 

“I  have  used  and  found  Paragrene  the  best, 
quickest  and  safest  insecticide  1  ever  used,  and 
recommend  it  to  every  grower  of  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  for  absolute  destruction  of  the  Currant  worm, 
and  does  not  injure  the  foliage.  Please  send  at  once 
two  14-pound  packages  more  of  Paragrene.” 
Tivoli,  Madalin  P.  O..  N.  Y.  geo.  w.  fingar. 
Send  for  Pamphlet  and  Samples. 

FRED  L..  LAVANlll'KG,  Box  lti*0  B.  New  York. 


POISON 


is  not  used  in  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms  By  mail.  25  and  50c. 
KDW.  SWAKTS,  Blockton,  la. 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Nowls  the  time  for  UfflfinPIIIIP  VC  to  sleep 
farmers  to  put  If  UUUullUUltd  with 

“  FUMAL.” 

KDWAJRD  B.  TATLOB,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  RUINED 
GARDEN, 

flower  bed,  green  house 
or  lawn  may  be  the  result 
of  a  few  hours  operation 
of  an  active,  energetic 
mole.  The  remedy  is  to 
catch  them  on  flrstsigns 
of  appearance. 

Out-0-Sight 

MOLE  TRAP 

catches  him  every  time.  It’s 
guaranteed  to  do  that.  Can  be 
set  anywhere — under  glass,  in 
the  hot  bed.  &e.  Sample  trap 
85  cts.  by  mail,  or  have  your  dealer 
order  for  you.  It  is  not  like  others — 

It  Isbetter.  Descriptive  matter 
on  traps  mailed  free. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  fleekSt.,  Abingdon,  il 


glass,  in 

pic  trup 

lealer 


D  ADklO  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Casb.  Best, 
UHnifO  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable.  Over 
2,000  built  in  last  10  years.  Book  for  stamp. 

JOHN  L.  SHAW VER  &  BROS.,  BeUefontaine,  O. 


buy  Your  fertilizers  direct! 

Save  Money  !  No  Salesman’s  Expenses:  No  Middleman’s  Profit.  Our  entire  product 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO,,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Other  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  28  to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  rig\tmay— 
^with  the  right  sprayer,  the  peppleR  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

^  will  do  as  mnch  for  yon.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a 

day,  how  they  save  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  themselves  in 
one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box65,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Eggs  and  Hens. — Our  hens  laid  1,711 
eggs  in  May.  This  was  a  profitable 
month,  though  f  ggs  averaged  hut  16 
cents  a  dozen.  The  Blacks  laid  629  eggs. 
They  should  have  laid  more,  but  several 
of  them  really  made  serious  attempts  at 
sitting.  This  is  about  as  surprising  as 
it  would  be  for  old  Jersey  to  indicate  a 
desire  to  provide  us  with  beef  steak. 
We  think  those  Blacks  have  had  too 
much  corn.  Their  range  is  limited  to  a 
small  yard.  There  has  been  so  much  to 
do  on  the  farm  this  Spring  that  there 
has  been  little  time  for  spading  or 
breaking  up  the  ground  in  the  yards. 
Thus  the  Blacks  have  had  fewer  worms 
and  less  exercise  than  usual.  They  are 
too  fat.  Fat  turns  a  hen’s  fancy  to 
thoughts  of  incubation.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  no  Jersey  hen  man  has  come 
to  the  front  in  response  to  our  offer  to 
match  15  of  our  B.aeks  against  any  15 
hens,  old  or  young,  in  New  Jersey. 
Prof.  Voorhees,  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  ready  to  try  it.  Where  are  the 
hens  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Seasonable  Notes  — The  house  flies 
put  in  a  tardy  appearance  this  year. 
They  are  several  weeks  later  than  usual, 
Of  course,  we  have  the  screens  up  at 
doors  and  windows.  Since  we  have  used 
planer  shavings  for  bedding,  and  have 
hauled  the  manure  out  frequently  we 
have  had  fewer  flies.  .It  is  known,  of 
course,  that  the  flies  breed  in  horse 
manure.  My  opinion  is,  that  they  don’t 
like  the  planer  shavings.  .  .  .  The 

marshes  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
are  alive  with  mosquitoes,  hut  we  have 
hardly  seen  one  yet.  .  .  .  Our  coun¬ 

try  is  burning  up  with  drought,  al¬ 
though  our  own  little  neighborhood  has 
had  one  or  two  local  showers.  On  the 
lighter  sand  the  potatoes  show  how 
thirsty  they  are  In  spite  of  the  most 
careful  cultivation,  these  lighter  places 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  fields  where 
clover  was  plowed  in.  .  .  .  The  sor¬ 

ghum  for  fodder  has  been  sown.  We 
took  the  precaution  to  soak  it  well  be¬ 
fore  sowing.  It  makes  a  small,  feeble 
growth  at  first,  and  needs  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  you  can  give  it. 

We  have  no  really  early  varieties  of 
strawberries  this  year,  and  picked  our 
first  mess  June  3  A  neighbor  had  a 
good  crop  of  Beder  Wood  10  days  before 
this.  The  crop  in  our  section  is  short — 
cut  by  the  dry  weather.  I  expected 
that  the  wild  strawberries  that  we 
transplanted  and  cultivated  would  prove 
great  hustlers  in  this  dry  weather,  but 
they  quit  them— not  like  men — but  more 
like  steers.  In  other  words,  they  quit 
entirely.  You  take  almost  anything  out 
of  its  natural  condition  and  try  to  force 
it,  how  it  will  fail  when  trouble  com  s. 
This  applies  all  the  way  from  strawber¬ 
ries  to  men. 

Potato  Notes  — New  potatoes  from 
Virginia  sell  in  our  local  market  at  45 
cents  a  p;ck  !  They  are  small  and  poor 
at  that.  From  all  I  can  learn,  the  crop 
is  short  all  the  way  up  to  Philadelphia. 
Give  us  a  couple  of  good  soaking  show¬ 
ers,  and  we  will  have  our  share.  On 
June  1,  we  found  tubers  as  large  as  wal¬ 
nuts  on  the  southern  second-crop  plants — 
the  seed  of  which  was  dropped  April  12 
1  notice  that  the  later  planted  seed  gets 
to  the  surface  in  less  time  than  the  earlier 
plantings.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  came  up 
17  days  from  the  seed.  This  may  be  be¬ 
cause  the  ground  was  in  almost  perfect 
condition.  It’s  quick  work  anyway. 
There  are  but  few  evidences  of  the  early 
blight  thus  far.  This  dry,  cool  season 
has  been  against  the  blight.  As  we  study 
the  clouds,  and  whistle  for  rain,  it  seems 
strange  to  read  letters  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  very  prairies 
seem  to  be  washing  away.  John  Gould 
wrote  me,  from  northern  Ohio,  that  they 


For  50  Gents 


THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  for  50  cents.  Tell  your  neighbor, 
and  send  us  his  subscription.  For  your  trouble,  we 
will  send  you  that  great  historical  romance,  quo 
Vadis.  The  price  of  the  book  is  25  cents. 


have  had  perfect  floods  of  rain  so  that 
potatoes  are  not  in  the  ground  yet ! 
When  the  rain  makes  such  discrimina¬ 
tions,  we  don’t  know  whether  the  unjust 
men  live  in  New  Jersey  or  Ohio,  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  speculate  about  it — just 
keep  the  cultivators  moving. 

Home  Doings. — I  had  a  letter  last  week 
from  a  man  who  is  now  living  on  the 
Island  of  .1  ava.  He  was  born  and  reared 
on  a  N iff  York  State  farm,  but  for  the 
past  25  years,  has  wandered  through 
Europe  aud  Asia  as  an  engineer.  Three 
yea  s  ago.  we  bought  a  bag  of  buckwheat 
flour  and  three  gallons  of  maple  syrup 
for  him,  and  sent  it  by  express  to  Rou- 
mania  where  he  then  lived.  He  wanted 
to  eat  some  buck  wheat  cakes  and  syrup 
such  as  his  mother  made  on  the  old  farm. 
Now  he  writes  to  say  that  the  doings  at 
Hope  Farm  bring  him  back  to  the  old 
farm  life  of  his  boyhood  days.  He  says 
he  had  forgotten  many  of  the  old  farm 
scenes  and  incidents  but  Hope  Farm 
brings  them  back  to  him  across  a  wide 
gulf  of  25  long  and  lively  years.  I  have 
never  claimed  anything  very  remarkable 
for  Hope  Farm — except  the  young  human 
live  stock,  which  we  are  prepared  to 
brag  about  I  think  most  agricultural 
writers  are  too  much  inclined  to  take  an 
article  and  wash  its  face  and  brush  its 
hair  and  polish  its  shoes  before  putting 
it  in  print.  Now  farming  is  a  hard,  toil¬ 
some  and  earthy  business.  The  boiled- 
shirt  and  plug-hat  side  of  it  is  good  for 
Sundays,  but  I’ll  tell  you  right  now  that, 
on  week- days,  the  plug  hat  goes  to  the 
closet,  and  the  hands  go  into  the  dirt. 

I  try  to  show  the  life  at  Hope  Farm  be¬ 
fore  it 3  face  is  washed  and  while  the  soil 
still  s'icks  to  it. 

A  Western  Voice. — You  can’t  please 
everybody,  however.  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  Colorado  man,  who  says  we  are 
getting  mighty  “narrow  and  provincial  ” 
Here  is  a  sample  of  his  letter  : 

Stop  calling  Ohio  “  out  west  ”.  Abandon  that 
Hope-less  farm,  and  bring  the  family  out  into 
America.  Locate  in  that  vast  empire— the  real 
West— where  men  do  not  use  tags  on  cattle,  or 
pay  their  employees  in  pennies;  where  men’s 
minds  are  as  broad  as  their  acres,  and  where 
they  plant  the  Ben  Davis  apple  even  yet,  and 
can’t  raise  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is 
a  shame  that  the  Bud,  Graft,  Scions,  etc.,  should 
be  reared  where  one-horse  plows  and  fertilizer 
bags  prevail — where  horses  have  to  eat  corn 
stalks,  and  the  pigs  are  fed  on  slop.  Where  men 
and  women  think  California  is  an  island  in  the 
Pacific,  Iowt  a  vast  desert  inhabited  by  savages, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  Asia.  Come  oat, 
I  say,  into  a  country  that  God  intended  to  be  in¬ 
habited,  and  in  a  few  years,  you  will  look  over 
the  files,  and  wonder  whether  you  were  ever  such 
a  confirmed  mossback  as  they  indicate. 

I  lived  in  Colorado  20  years  ago,  and  I 
don’t  expect  to  go  there  to  live  again 
unless  I  go  for  my  health.  No,  sir, 
“there’s  no  place  like  home”,  and  Hope 
Farm  is  our  home.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  any  man  who  wants  to  be 
broad  enough  to  live  in  Colorado,  and  ha3 
no  use  for  pennies.  We  find  them  useful, 
and  can’t  afford  to  throw  them  away. 
You’re  right — our  horses  do  eat  corn 
stalks,  and  we  don’t  consider  it  a  crime 
to  feed  the  house  wastes  to  the  pigs,  and 
thus  save  them  The  men  who  have 
made  Colorado  what  she  is — or  rather 
expects  to  be — trace  back  to  penny  fin¬ 
ance  and  small  eastern  farms.  A  good 
lot  of  money  earned  by  one-horse  plows 
and  fertilizer  bigs  is  earning  interest  in 
Colorado.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
their  children  can  do  besides  talk  and 
raise  Ben  Davis  apples  !  The  Bud,  the 
Graft  and  the  Scions  are  all  right,  thank 
you.  They  will  be  reared  on  a  system 
narrow  enough  to  make  them  sharp,  and 
they  know  enough  about  geography  to 
understand  that  New  Jersey  is  still  tied 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  never  ask 
any  one  to  follow  our  methods  if  he 
doesn’t  want  to.  We  can  learn  a  little 
something  from  almost  any  sort  of  farm¬ 
ing.  It’s  a  great  thing  to  save  a  farm 
from  the  Great  American  Desert,  as 
many  hard-working  farmers  have  done. 
It’s  not  a  small  thing  to  save  a  worn-out 
farm  in  the  East,  and  make  it  profitable. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  redemption  of  the 
poor  eastern  farm  requires  more  quiet 
pluck  and  endurance.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  ELBERTA  PEACH. 

ITS  BEHAVIOR  AT  THE  NORTH. 

There  has  been  some  d’scusslon  as  to  the  hard¬ 
iness  and  vigor  of  the  Elberta  peach  when  grown 
north  of  central  Illinois.  Has  this  southern 
peach  the  vigor  to  sustain  itself  in  northern  or¬ 
chards  ?  Judging  from  the  sales  of  nurserymen, 
it  is  still  very  popular. 

With  us,  it  has  been  a  profitable  variety 
for  market.  Its  large,  regular  size  and 
beautiful  color  cause  it  to  sell  for  the 
highest  price  in  its  season.  It  is  not  as 
hardy  in  bud  as  Stump,  Stevens,  and 
some  other  red  peaches.  While  not  an 
ideal  peach,  it  has  enough  good  qualities 
to  lead  us  to  set  more  of  it. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  D.  barns  &  son. 

This  season,  the  Elberta  peach  has 
not  bloomed  well  as  compared  with 
Fox’s  Seedling  or  Family  Favo  ite,  but 
much  better  than  the  Crawford  Late 
class.  In  previous  seasons  its  buds  have 
been  among  the  hardiest,  and  the  trees 
have  produced  fruit  where  any  have. 
With  us  the  fruit  is  of  fine  size  and 
appearance,  a  good  handler,  but  rather 
poor  quality.  The  tree  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  in  manner  of  growth  from  an  Old- 
mixon  or  Fox  Seedling,  and  probably, 
would  be  considered  a  poor  grower.  In 
the  100  acres  of  three  and  four-year-old 
trtes  of  various  kinds  that  we  have 
planted,  more  than  10  per  cent  are 
Elbertas.  We  have  had  to  replace  more 
Elbertas  than  of  all  other  kinds,  and  in 
our  older  orchards,  they  do  not  promise 
to  be  long  lived.  R  pening  at  the  time 
they  do,  they  make  a  good  succession 
for  a  yellow  peach,  and  at  present,  we 
have  no  variety  to  recommend  as  being 
superior  to  take  their  place. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  J.  N.  babnes. 

I  have  had  Elberta  fruiting  for  only 
three  years,  and  cannot  speak  positively 
on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  orchard,  the 
first  crop  was  the  best  in  quality, 
and  each  succeeding  crop  had  a  little 
less  color  and  less  flavor  than  the  last 
This  would  look  as  though  the  as, 
sertion  often  made  that  Elberta  lacks 
vigor  when  grown  as  far  north  as 
this  is  true  I  believe,  however,  that 
this  deterioration  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  Elberta  is  an  early,  and  a  heavy 
bearer,  and  the  first  year  I  did  not  thin 
as  closely  as  I  should  have  done.  The 
first  crop  was  a  fine  one,  the  trees  were 
young  and  vigorous,  and  the  size,  color, 
and  flavor  of  the  peaches  were  all  that 
could  be  desired  ;  but  too  many  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen,  and  the  trees  showed 
the  effects  of  the  over-draft  the  next 
season.  I  planted  a  lot  of  them  this 
Spring,  because  I  do  not  know  as  good  a 
variety  that  will  come  in  about  a  week 
before  Crawford’s  Late  ;  but  when  these 
trees  tear  for  the  first  time,  I  shall  thin 
them  very  carefully.  Notwithstanding 
my  first  experience,  I  still  have  faith  in 
ELberta  as  a  money  maker  for  this  part 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa  gabriel  hiester. 


“In  Union 
There  is  Strength. 

True  strength  consists  in  the  union,  the 
harmonious  working  together,  of  every 
part  of  the  human  organism .  This  strength 
can  never  be  obtained  if  the  blood  is  im¬ 
pure.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  standard 
prescription  for  purifying  the  blood 


Never  Disappoints 


Preserves 

i 

Paraffine  Wax 


p— fruits,  Jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  are  f 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  more 
healthfully  sealed  with  Refined  -* 

Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  other 
method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be 

found  for  Refined 


In  every  household.  It  is  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
it  with  a  list  of  its  many  uses 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 

Bold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  VT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Lane’s  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adjusted  any  height.  Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 
r'  *  market.  Thousands  in 

use.  If  your  local  deal¬ 
er  doesn't  keep  them 
will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 

Prospect  and  1st  Sts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


4,000  Pounds 


is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  stagger  oval  spokes,  broad  tires,  etc. 

It  has  angle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It’s  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it;  saves  an  extra 
hand  in  hauling  corn  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  out  of  your  old  one. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Elecric  Wheel  Co.  Box  88,  Quincy, III. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

8END  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


Farm- profits  depend  on  correct  weighing.  Ask  your 
implement  dealer  for  an  Osgood.  If  he  tries  to  sell  you 
any  other  make,  send  for  our  8peeial  Oiler  for 
Introducing  the  Osgood.  It  will  pay  you. 

Osgood  Seale  Co.  10tt Central  St.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest, 
’  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  v.  Y. 


Dutton’s  Mower  Knife  Grinder 

grinds  a  set  of  Mowing  Machine  Knives  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  better  than  can  be  done  on  a  grindstone  in  an 
hour.  It  does  not  heat  the  knife.  Saves  more  than 
its  cost  in  time  and  horseflesh  the  trst  season. 


GUARANTEED 
VEHICLES  QQ  A  C 

as  lowasq0i40 

The  price  of  this  Buggy 
is  so  low  it  will  astonish 
you.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue.  It 
will  post  you  on 
manufact  urer’s, 
prices  and  save 
you  money  on  Ve¬ 
hicles,  Harness,  _ 

Bicycles, Sewing  “Chicago  Special,”  described 
Machines,  Etc.  in  catalogue  on  page  30. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MPG.  CO. 

269-271  S.  Desplaines  St.,CHICACO,  ILL. 

This  Company  is  reliable.— Editor. 


nil.,,  We  will  send  you  one  upon  re- 
ORCbldl  Ullcia  celpt  of  our  wholsale  price  ($5), 
and  if  after  trial  you  are  not  perfect  y  satisfied  with 
it  in  every  way,  send  It  back  and  we  will  return  your 
mouev.  Haying  time  Is  near — send  to-day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Box  10  Hlgganum,  Ct. 
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All  communications  intended  for  E  S  Carman 
should,  until  next  October,  be  addressed  to  River 
Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

•  • 

From  the  facts  given  on  page  446,  about  the  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities  in  Cuba,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
great  encouragement  for  American  farmers  to  go 
there.  Besides  the  disadvantages  of  new  conditions 
and  surroundings,  and  unfamiliar  requirements  of 
soil,  climate  and  culture,  the  necessary  outlay  seems 
large.  Then  transportation  charges  are  heavy,  and 
import  duties  excessive.  There  may  be  most  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  in  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  but 
the  same  outlay,  labor  and  ability  required  to  succeed 
there,  ought  to  insure  a  good  degree  of  success  in  al¬ 
most  any  part  of  our  own  country. 

The  practical  uses  of  electricity  have  been  confined 
largely  to  cities  and  towns.  Expensive  machinery 
has  been  necessary  for  generation,  and  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  utilization  of  this  power,  much  of  its  force 
was  lost  in  transmission.  Now  it  is  produced  more 
cheaply,  and  transmitted  more  readily  and  economic¬ 
ally.  Thus,  with  the  rapid  and  widespread  extension 
of  trolley  lines  throughout  the  country,  this  mys¬ 
terious  force  becomes  available  for  light  and  power 
on  many  a  farm.  In  many  a  farm  community  where 
there  is  water  power,  cooperation  would  render  pos¬ 
sible  the  construction  of  electric  plants  that  would 
give  to  the  whole  community  the  advantages  of  this 
mysterious  force,  heretofore  confined  within  much 
narrower  limits. 

Watch  a  “  dead  ”  lawn  or  mowing  field  during  the 
scorching  dry  weather,  and  see  how  green  the  patches 
of  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  as  compared  with  the  grass. 
In  some  places,  the  grass  will  be  as  brown  as  the 
dust,  yet  right  in  its  midst,  there  will  be  a  bright 
green  clover  plant.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  root  system.  The  clover  goes  down  into  the 
soil — far  down  often — after  water.  The  grasses  are 
mere  surface  feeders,  and  their  range  after  water  is 
limited.  All  grasses  are  thirsty  plants,  but  they  can¬ 
not  get  down  after  the  soil  water  as  clover  can.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  better  even  than  clover  at  this  business  of 
pumping  up  water  from  the  lower  soil.  On  the  dry 
western  plains,  in  times  of  particularly  severe 
drought,  one  will  often  see  patches  of  green  Alfalfa, 
while  corn,  sorghum  and  grasses  are  dead  and  brown. 
Alfalfa  is  good  insurance  against  drought. 

• 

•  • 

There  are  two  ways  of  conducting  a  paper.  One  is 
simply  to  follow  the  majority.  In  this  case,  the  editor 
rarely  gives  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  either  talks 
all  around  the  question  in  a  colorless,  non-committal 
way,  or  else  takes  the  opinion  of  the  majority — the 
popular  view.  It  makes  little  difference  to  such  an 
editor  whether  the  popular  view  is  based  on  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  or  not.  It  is  not  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  lead  or  set  right.  Such  a  course  might  drive 
away  a  few  subscribers,  and  so  he  follows  the  crowd, 
and  tries  to  forget  that  he  has  opinions  of  his  own. 
Such  a  man  merely  reflects  opinion.  Another  way  of 
conducting  a  paper  is  to  form  opinion — not  to  reflect 
it.  In  this  case,  the  editor  studies  all  sides  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  and  then  fairly  sums  up  the  case  like  a  judge 
who  has  heard  the  evidence  and  strikes  straight  at 
the  truth,  without  fear  or  favor.  Most  people  will 
say  that  the  man  who  forms  public  opinion  is,  of 
course,  the  more  useful  to  society,  but  this  is  not 
always  true.  A  narrow,  bigoted,  man  with  strong 
prejudices  and  one-sided  convictions,  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  in  discussing  public  questions.  One 


of  our  contemporaries  recently  had  a  long  editorial 
explaining  the  word  “  Mugwump  ”.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  sneer  at  those  who  have  courage  enough  to  be 
independent  of  parties  in  discussing  or  voting  on  pub¬ 
lic  matters.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  sneers  at 
political  independence  are  very  popular,  yet  it  is  a 
great  question  as  to  whether  they  are  wise.  As 
political  parties  are  now  made  up,  it  ought  to  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  thoughtful  man  that  a  check-rein  of 
some  sort  is  a  useful  thing  to  have  on  the  leaders. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  says  that  “the 
hue  and  cry  over  the  canned  beef  furnished  the  United 
States  army,”  has  greatly  injured  our  foreign  trade 
in  canned  meats.  In  the  same  papers  which  make 
this  announcement,  appears  a  report  of  the  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Pure  Food  Committee,  in  which  a 
witness  testified  that  borax  is  generally  used  in  pack¬ 
ing  meat  for  export.  Five  to  seven  pounds  of  borax 
are  used  in  a  500-pound  case  of  bacon.  This  witness 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  law  prohibiting  the  use 
of  borax  would  bring  the  export  meat  business  to  a 
standstill.  It  is  hard  for  the  average  man  to  under¬ 
stand  the  situation,  when  one  packer  makes  such  a 
fraDk  statement  as  this,  while  others  swear  that  these 
poisonous  chemicals  are  never  used. 

• 

•  • 

If  there  is  any  earthly  reason  for  paying  beet-sugar 
manufacturers  a  bounty,  it  would  seem  that  the 
growers  of  the  beets  should  share  it,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  There  is  trouble  in  Michigan  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  bill  that  lets  down  the  bars  to  almost  any 
amount.  Under  the  present  law,  no  factory  is  allowed 
a  bounty  unless  it  pays  the  growers  at  least  84  a  ton 
for  beets.  An  amendment  is  proposed  that  requires 
that  8-r>  per  ton  must  be  paid,  but  a  compromise  may 
be  effected  at  84  50.  This  would  be  an  indirect  benefit 
to  farmers,  and  would  put  some  of  the  bounty  where 
it  is  most  needed.  But  if  there  is  so  much  money  in 
this  business,  why  pay  a  bounty  any  more  than  to  the 
growers  of  potatoes,  fruits  or  grain.  The  dairyman, 
also,  might  appreciate  a  little  help  in  this  direction. 

•  • 

The  question  as  to  what  shall  be  taught  at  the 
farmers’  institutes  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  In 
the  English  Farm  and  Home,  we  read  a  report  of  a 
lecture  on  milk  testing,  before  a  dairy  convention: 

Read  to  an  association  of  dairy  farmers,  a  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  sounds  practical,  doesn’t  it  ?  But  unfortunately,  the  techni¬ 
cal  details  are  not  such  as  can  be  easily  grasped,  and  although  the 
audience  cheered  when,  by  the  aid  of  a  Gerber  tester,  the 
lecturer  analyzed  a  couple  of  samples  of  milk  in  a  very  short 
time,  on  the  whole,  we  fear  the  lecture  was  a  little  above  the 
training,  if  not  the  capacity,  of  the  audience,  and  at  the  close, 
one  man  was  heard  to  express  the  hope  that  the  weather  would 
soon  be  as  dry  as  the  lecture  had  been  ! 

That  is  the  story  we  often  hear.  The  scientific  man 
is  so  interested  in  his  work,  and  has  mastered  the 
details  so  thoroughly,  that  he  can’t  see  why  farmers 
are  not  as  well  posted  as  he  is.  Come  down  closer  to 
the  people,  gentlemen  !  You  dignify  science  by  sim¬ 
plifying  it.  You  must  go  down  to  lift  men  up.  That 
is  a  worthy  thing  to  do. 

•  • 

How  much  will  be  added  to  the  tax  list  by  tho 
assessment  of  franchises  in  New  York  State?  Many 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  given,  but  the  fairest 
estimate  that  we  have  seen  puts  the  value  at 
8350,000,000.  This  represents  some  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  property  in  the  country— as  judged  by  its  ability 
to  earn  and  pay  dividends  on  its  stock.  This  franchise 
tax  will  relieve  to  a  slight  extent  every  real  estate 
owner  in  New  York  State.  This  is  right,  for  home 
real  estate  now  pays  far  more  than  its  just  share  of 
public  expenses.  By  home  real  estate,  we  mean  the 
land  and  buildings  that  represent  the  homes  of  the 
people  who  have  but  little  other  property.  The  street 
railroads,  gas  companies  and  other  corporations  that 
serve  the  public,  obtain  valuable  special  privileges 
from  the  people.  The  service  they  render  in  provid¬ 
ing  carriage,  fuel,  light  or  water  at  their  own  price, 
does  not  begin  to  pay  for  what  they  have  secured.  In 
many  cases,  they  have  robbed  the  people  by  demand¬ 
ing  excessive  prices.  No  one  wants  to  rob  them  in 
return,  but  all  over  the  country,  there  is  a  demand 
for  fair  treatment.  This  franchise  tax  means  more 
than  most  people  think.  It  is  the  beginning  of  an 
enforcement  of  justice  toward  those  who  have  fat¬ 
tened  at  the  public  crib  without  throwing  in  their 
fair  share  of  grain. 

New  York  hotelkeepers  say  that  they  have  lost  a 
vast  amount  of  business  lately  because  drummers  or 
traveling  men  are  being  called  in.  A  few  years  ago, 
these  men  were  kings  of  the  road.  Tney  were  indis¬ 
pensable  to  business  men.  They  went  everywhere 
and  are  said  to  have  decided  at  least  one  Presidential 
campaign  by  their  political  talking.  Now  their  day 
has,  evidently,  come.  The  trusts  and  combinations 


are  squeezing  out  competition.  Where  formerly  20 
firms  were  competing  for  trade,  now  one  organization 
can  control  it  all.  The  men  who  once  went  about  the 
land  for  the  20  firms  drumming  up  trade,  are  not  needed 
now,  for  the  trade  has  been  captured  and  chained  so 
that  it  does  not  need  drumming.  This  is  but  one  way 
in  which  the  trust  or  industrial  combination  saves 
men  and  money.  It  squeezes  out  many  of  the  hand¬ 
lers.  Great  savings  are  being  effected  in  this  way, 
but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  public 
receive  little  or  no  benefit  in  the  reduction  of  prices 
on  articles  controlled  by  the  trusts.  Another  thing 
that  young  men  will  observe  is  that  these  combina¬ 
tions  are  reducing  the  number  of  desirable  business 
chances.  The  average  man  will  have  a  poorer  chance 
than  ever  to  secure  a  paying  job  in  town  or  city 
business. 

«  • 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  are 
having  a  hard  season.  The  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  were  badly  hurt  by  the  frost,  and  will  be  a 
light  crop  at  best.  The  fearfully  dry  weather  has 
cut  down  the  strawberry  crop  so  that,  in  many  places, 
a  few  boxes  are  picked  where  a  full  crate  was  ex¬ 
pected.  This  unseasonable  weather  has,  also,  upset 
the  season  of  ripening  in  other  sections,  so  that  the 
River  berries  come  in  competition  with  fruit  from 
other  sections,  and  bring  but  a  low  price.  This  is 
the  season  for  the  irrigator.  Mr.  Taber,  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  went  to  great  expense  last  year  for  his  outfit, 
only  to  find  the  flood  gates  of  rain  open  so  that  the 
pump  was  not  needed.  He  took  that  philosophically. 
“  Wait  till  we  have  a  dry  season,”  he  said,  “  and  we 
will  pay  for  the  machinery  in  one  crop  !  ”  Well,  here 
is  his  dry  season,  surely  I 

BREVITIES. 

Brave  is  he  who  faces  danger 
With  a  cheek  that  blanches  not; 

Brave  is  he  who  bears  his  knapsack 
Through  the  smashing  hail  of  shot. 

Brave  is  he  who  holds  Old  Glory 
Far  above  the  battle’s  spray, 

But  he’s  not  the  only  hero 
Who  is  marching  on  to-day; 

With  his  heavy  knapsack  sprayer 
Loaded  on  his  weary  back, 

Captain  Farmer  goes  a  marching 
Up  and  down  his  toilsome  track, 

With  an  implement  of  labor 
In  his  strong  and  sturdy  hands, 

At  his  post  of  patient  duty 
Guarding  faithfully  he  stands. 

Yes,  the  soldier  wins  us  glory 
Where  the  flag  waves  overhead, 

But  the  farmer  ranks  above  him, 

For  he  wins  our  daily  bread. 


It  requires  headwork  to  foot  bills. 

Don’t  cultivate  harrowing  details. 

Deeds,  not  years,  should  measure  man’s  life. 

Yes,  sir,  a  Prohibition  argument  is  an  anti  dry  fuss. 

Be  sure  that  the  hens  have  plenty  of  water  and  shade. 

Some  men  are  so  “  broad  ”  that  they  never  cut  any  ice. 

“  Baptized”  is  the  name  John  Bull  gives  to  watered  milk. 

The  best  charity  in  the  world  is  that  which  helps  a  man  to  help 
himself. 

Why  throw  rocks  at  a  man  while  he  is  alive,  and  flowers  after 
he  is  dead  ? 

Extreme  heat  checks  egg  production  almost  as  much  as  ex¬ 
treme  cold. 

To  make  a  dinner  of  herbs  excel  a  stalled  ox,  it  should  be  served 
without  “  sauce  ”. 

Some  men  will  never  be  satisfied  with  their  lot  until  perman¬ 
ently  buried  in  it. 

Things  don’t  seem  to  be  divided  evenly  so  far  as  rain  is  con¬ 
cerned,  this  year. 

IF  your  milk  must  be  adulterated,  let  it  be  done  with  skim-milk 
rather  than  water. 

Pinch  out  the  leading  shoot  of  a  Dahlia  when  it  reaches  the 
second  joint.  This  makes  a  stocky  plant. 

The  Cubans  do  not  seem  very  enthusiastic  for  Uncle  Sam’s  875.. 
The  Filipinos  might  be  more  eager  for  the  dollars! 

Is  it  consistent  to  talk  about  corruption  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation,  if  you  fall  to  clean  noxious  weeds  out  of  your  own  fence 
corners  ? 

Reports  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  are  that  hardly  a  Potato  beetle’ 
has  appeared.  They  came  upon  us  in  New  Jersey  in  swarms, 
and  are  now  doiDg  great  damage. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  was  great  in  war,  he  grates  the  nerves  of 
drones,  and  the  people  would  be  grateful  to  him  if  he  would  only 
give  Hamilton  Busbey  his  desserts. 

The  Wealthy  apple  seems  to  have  been  well  named  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest,  but  seems  to  be  a 
misnomer  in  its  relations  to  its  originator. 

It  isn’t  exactly  “  playing  soldier  ”  with  Gov.  Roosevelt  in  office. 
Instead  of  lazing  in  camp,  the  State  militia  will  tramp  across  the 
State  this  year,  and  come  closer  to  actual  service. 

Bring  out  the  can  of  Paris-green, 

Be  death  your  countersign ; 

The  enemy  has  come,  I  ween, 

The  bugs  are  on  the  vine. 

Temperance  is  a  virtue  whose  operation  should  not  be  applied 
to  liquor-drinking  alone.  A  man  recently  died  in  New  York 
State  from  excessive  drinking  of  “  pop  ”;  he  had  taken  as  much 
as  CO  or  70  bottles  of  this  ordinarily  harmless  fluid  in  a  single 
day.  Two  men  died  from  drinking  ice  water  in  one  day. 
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Transportation  of  Hudson  River  Fruit 

HOW  THE  GROWERS  ARE  HAHDICAPPED. 

TWO  REFORMS  CALLED  FOR. 

What  the  Transportation  Companies  Say. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  of 
the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  was 
called  at  Newburg  on  June  7.  J.  A.  Hepburn  and  the 
writer  attended — the  other  members  being  detained  by 
other  business.  The  National  Express  Company  sent  a 
route  agent  to  meet  us.  He  listened  to  complaints 
and  requests,  but  could  not  make  definite  promises 
or  statements.  He  said  that  the  Company  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  refrigerator-car  service  this  season.  It  has 
ordered  16  cars  already.  The  chief  use  for  these  cars 
will  be  for  shipping  perishable  fruits  to  Boston  or  far 
western  points.  A  service  of  36  hours  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  to  Chicago  will  be  established.  But  little  use 
for  this  service  to  New  York  will  be  made  except  for 
Saturday  night  shipping. 

Empty  Crates. — The  shippers  around  Marlboro 
submitted  a  petition  to  the  River  Transportation 
Company  for  better  service  on  returned  empty  crates. 
At  present,  these  empty  crates  are  returned  free,  and 
the  transportation  companies  have  little  respect  for 
them.  They  are  dumped  out  of  the  car  or  boat,  and 
piled  in  yard  or  dock  without  supervision  or  care. 
Farmers  drive  up  and  help  themselves  to  crates  with¬ 
out  giving  any  receipt  or  check.  Many  farmers  use 
crates  which  are  supplied  by  the  New  York  commis¬ 
sion  men,  having  but  few  of  their  own.  The  com¬ 
mission  men  send  up  the  crates,  which  are  frequently 
the  same  as  were  used  in  shipping  fruit  from  the 
South.  Sometimes  a  farmer  will  order  100  crates,  and 
the  commission  men  send  them  up  by  boat,  they  being 
carried  free  of  cost.  They  are  put  on  the  dock,  and 
the  farmer  who  ordered  them  may  come  late  with 
his  wagon,  and  find  that  some  one  else  has  carried 
off  the  crates  that  were  intended  for  him.  The  shippers 
want  some  system  of  supervision,  so  that  these  empties 
will  be  carried  and  delivered  like  other  freight. 

Don’t  Lik«  “  Empties.”— About  four  years  ago, 
most  growers  shipped  in  their  own  crates.  The  con¬ 
test  over  gift  packages  induced  some  commission  men 
to  guarantee  the  crates  to  their  customers.  Many  of 
these  crates  are  made  in  the  South.  They  are  first 
used  by  the  southern  growers,  and  shipped  to  the 
North,  the  commission  man  paying  half  the  cost  of 
the  crate.  It  does  not  pay  to  ship  the  empties  back 
to  the  South,  and  so  they  are  frequently  sent  up  the 
River,  to  be  filled  with  fruit,  and  shipped  back.  One 
result  of  this  has  been  that  both  shipper  and  trans¬ 
portation  company  have  little  respect  for  an  empty 
crate,  and  the  present  system  of  handling  them  in 
docks  and  yards  causes  great  annoyance.  The  National 
Express  Company  representative  merely  listened  to 
this  petition,  and  said  that,  as  they  got  nothing  for 
carrying  the  empties,  he  could  not  see  that  his  com¬ 
pany  should  go  to  any  expense  in  caring  for  them.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  company  charges  enough 
for  carrying  the  full  crate  more  than  to  make  up  for 
returning  the  empty.  But  to  this  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  W.  H.  Weston,  President  of  the  Consolidated 
Transportation  Company,  promised  to  consider  the 
petition,  although  he  said  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
arrange  the  matter  fairly.  He  says  the  boats  bring 
back  thousands  of  empty  crates  for  nothing.  Many 
of  these  crates  never  go  back  on  the  boat,  as  fruit 
growers  get  them  free  of  cost,  and  then  ship  them  to 
other  points  over  other  transportation  lines.  He  saw 
the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  supervision,  but  did  not 
know  just  how  it  could  be  done. 

Pay  for  Them.— He  said  “  Let  the  growers  pay  a 
small  price  for  carrying  these  empty  crates,  and  we 
will  consider  the  plan  of  charging  less  for  those  crates 
when  they  go  back  filled  with  fruit.”  He  admitted 
that  the  present  rate  on  fruit  was  supposed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  returning  the  empties,  but  he  fell  back 
upon  the  old  idea  that  because  nothing  is  paid  for 
these  empties,  they  should  not  be  classed  as  legitimate 
freight,  so  that  the  Company  is  held  responsible  for 
them.  He  says  every  Spring,  docks  and  storehouses 
are  filled  with  empty  crates,  and  nobody  knows  to 
whom  they  belong.  If  some  scheme  of  paying  freight 
on  the  empties  could  be  devised,  the  Company  would 
take  charge  of  them,  and  he  thought  a  cut  in  trans¬ 
portation  could  be  made,  so  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  full  crate  and  returning  the  empty  would  not  be 
greater  than  at  present. 

Freight  on  Strawberries. — Mr.  Weston  says  that 
his  Company  has  reduced  the  cost  of  carrying  a  crate 
of  strawberries  from  20  to  17  cents. 

“  Why  should  it  cost  more  to  carry  a  crate  of  straw¬ 
berries  than  a  crate  of  currants  ?  ” 

We  asked  that  question  of  both  men.  The  express 
agent  said  that  the  standard  weight  of  a  crate  of 
strawberries  is  50  pounds  ;  the  standard  weight  of  a 


crate  of  currants  is  40  pounds,  therefore,  the  express 
company  charges  25  per  cent  more  for  carrying  a  crate 
of  strawberries  because  it  is  supposed  to  weigh  that 
much  more  than  the  currants.  He  gave  no  other 
reason  for  the  extra  cost.  Mr.  Weston  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  weight  question,  apparently.  He  said  his 
company  reduced  the  rate  on  strawberries  because 
the  farmers  demonstrated  that  the  price  had  fallen, 
and  that  they  were  paying  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  price  for  transportation.  The  cost  of  carrying  a 
crate  of  strawberries  is  now  17  cents,  with  five  cents 
added  at  the  dock  for  cartage.  This  is  a  saving  of 
three  cents  a  crate,  or  a  present  total  of  22  cents. 
With  strawberries  averaging  50  pounds  to  the  crate, 
this  makes  a  cost  of  $8.80  per  ton.  During  the  grape 
season,  the  boats  carry  grapes  for  $4  a  ton.  The  cost 
of  handling  the  grapes  is  greater,  for  the  carriers 
generally  carry  two  baskets  at  a  time,  while  they 
carry  one  crate  of  strawberries  at  a  trip. 

“Why  should  not  strawberries  be  carried  at  ton 
rates  ?” 

The  answer  to  this  was  that  the  strawberry  season  is 
a  short  one,  requiring  extra  work  and  extra  hands. 
This  did  not  seem  to  cover  the  question. 

Difference  in  Kates.— Mr.  Weston  said,  when 
asked  about  this  difference  in  rates,  that  they  tried 
to  make  their  classifications  so  as  to  get  most  freight. 
When  other  sections  began  to  compete  in  the  New 
York  market,  with  certain  products,  a  transportation 
company  found  it  necessary  to  regulate  its  rates  so  as 
to  make  it  profitable  for  the  farmers  to  raise  that 
product.  Here  was  the  very  point  in  a  nutshell.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Weston  how,  all  over  the 
country,  farmers  are  producing  berries,  grapes  and 
other  fruits,  which  are  also  grown  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley.  Other  sections  are  obtaining  better 
freight  service,  and  thus  are  able  to  put  their  products 
into  the  market  so  that  they  compete  fiercely  with 
those  from  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Unless  the 
Hudson  River  farmer  can  secure  fair  transportation 
rates,  he  will  be  driven  out  of  his  business;  that  is, 
he  will  raise  less  and  less  of  the  products  which  now 
provide  the  best-paying  freight  carried  on  the  boats. 
The  interest  of  the  transportation  company  and 
the  farmers  is  largely  identical,  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  company  must  make  it  an  object  to  farmers  to 
produce  fruit  if  they  hope  to  keep  up  their  freight. 
To  this  Mr.  Weston  replied  that  the  Company  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  fair  to  all,  that  he  would  not  charge  the 
small  farmer  any  more  for  carrying  freight  than  he 
would  a  large  producer. 

“Combination”  Freight  Kates.— “ But,”  was 
asked,  “  suppose  50  farmers  were  to  make  a  combina¬ 
tion,  and  pool  their  issues  on  shipping.  Tney  then  come 
to  you  and  say,  ‘We  expect  to  ship  between  June  1 
and  November  1,  5,000  tons  of  fruit,  and  we  will  give 
that  shipment  to  the  company  that  offers  us  the  best 
rate.’  What  would  you  say  to  that  ?  ” 

Mr.  Weston  said  that  his  own  opinion  would  be  that 
he  would  not  make  any  reduced  rates  in  a  case  of  this 
kind.  He  said  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  small  grower. 

“  But,  suppose  these  small  growers  combined  ;  they 
could  in  that  way  secure  better  rates  on  their  ferti¬ 
lizer,  their  flour,  their  tools,  their  plants  and  trees  ; 
in  fact,  on  any  articles  they  buy  ;  yet,  you  would  not 
encourage  combination  by  giving  them  advantage  of 
a  wholesale  shipping  rate  ?  ” 

To  this,  Mr.  Weston  had  little  to  say,  except  that 
he  considered  the  transportation  business  different 
from  any  other  in  this  respect.  He  promised  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  crate  returns,  although  he  said  he 
could  not  see  any  practical  way  for  handling  the  mat¬ 
ter,  unless  some  change  was  made  that  would  give 
the  Company  something  for  returning  the  empties. 
In  spite  of  this  answer  about  wholesale  rates  for  ship¬ 
ping  fruit,  I  will  guarantee  that,  if  50  farmers  at  any 
point  would  pool  their  issues  in  this  way,  they  would 
receive  a  very  respectful  hearing.  In  fact,  this  is  one 
way  out  for  the  Hudson  River  grower.  The  various 
steamboat  lines  have  combined  to  secure  economies  in 
their  business.  It  seems  strange  if  they  are  to  dis¬ 
courage  farmers  from  attempting  something  of  the 
same  thing.  H.  W.  C. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


Domestic.— The  Texas  Health  Department  has  refused  to 
admit  freight  from  New  Orleans,  even  after  disinfection,  owing 
to  fear  of  yellow  fever.  As  a  result  of  two  deaths  in  Chicago,  In 
which  the  victims  were  treated  by  Christian  scientists,  the 
Board  of  Health  will  compel  the  employment  of  medical  attend¬ 
ants.  .  .  At  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Mail  was 
fined  1100  for  soliciting  custom  for  liquor  dealers  by  Inserting 
liquor  advertisements,  and  a  similar  charge  has  been  filed 
against  the  owner  of  the  paper.  Lowell  Is  a  no-license  town.  .  . 
A  train  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  held  up  June  2,  near 
Wilcox,  Wyo.  The  express  car  was  blown  open,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  secured  by  the  robbers.  .  .  Two  Chicago  women,  mother 
and  daughter,  have  become  mentally  deranged  through  the 
study  of  Christian  science,  one  of  them  believing  that  she  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  kill  and  sacrifice  young  children  for 
the  salvation  of  unbelievers.  The  women  have  been  committed 
to  a  sanitarium  for  treatment.  .  .  A  sharp  earthquake  was 
experienced  throughout  northern  and  central  California,  June 
2.  .  .  A  business  alliance  has  been  formed  between  the  well- 
known  publishing  firm  of  Harper  &  Bros,  and  the  S.  S.  McClure 
Company,  publishers  of  McClure’s  Magazine.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  that  a  combination  of  thlB  kind  will  render  possible  publish¬ 
ing  plans  which  will  be  advantageous  to  both  firms.  .  .  The 
new  Spanish  minister,  the  Duke  d’Arcos,  was  formally  presented 
to  President  McKinley  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  June  3.  .  . 

Lightning-rod  swindlers  have  been  fleecing  the  farmers  in 
Gloucester  County,  N.  J.  .  .  The  American  Malting  Company, 
of  New  York,  has  purchased  the  entire  line  of  over  30  elevators 
along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Mil  waukee  &  St.  Paul,  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  and  the  Winona  &  Southwestern  Railways.  .  . 
The  History  Committee  of  the  Grand  Army  of  Confederate  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Virginia  adopted  resolutions  against  the  use  of  certain 
school  histories  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  Virginia,  on 
the  ground  of  their  unfairness  to  the  South.  .  .  Prank  Thom¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  died  at 
his  home  near  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  June  5,  in  his  58th 
year.  He  had  risen  from  an  apprenticeship  in  the  shops  of  the 


company  to  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  greatest  railroads  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  he  could  not  only  build  an  engine  com¬ 
plete,  but  was  also  able  to  run  it  as  an  expert  engineer.  .  . 
There  is  an  active  contest  for  the  position  of  speaker  of  the 
next  House  of  Representatives,  to  succeed  Thos.  B.  Reed.  Gen. 
Henderson,  of  Iowa,  a  one-legged  veteran,  seems  likely  to  be 
chosen.  .  .  Gov.  Mount,  of  Indiana,  is  seriously  ill.  .  .  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  Roofing  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital 
of  *500,000,  and  the  Liquid  Air  Refrigeration  and  Power  Com¬ 
panies,  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  Delaware,  June  5.  .  .  The  International  Navigation 
Company,  owners  of  the  stranded  steamship  Paris,  have  given 
her  up  to  the  underwriters.  The  Paris  was  insured  for  $1,000,000 
in  30  or  40  companies,  about  15  of  them  New  York  companies. 
Her  cargo  was  insured  for  $242,000.  The  underwriters  will  make 
one  more  effort  to  pull  her  off  the  rocks,  and  failing  in  this,  will 
begin  the  work  of  breaking  her  up.  .  .  The  Guggenheim  Ex¬ 
ploration  Company,  whose  alleged  object  is  to  explore  for  mines, 
and  whose  capital  is  $6,000,000,  was  incorporated  at  Trenton,  N. 

J.,  June  5.  .  .  Somebody  in  Baiting  Hollow,  L.  I.,  stole  the 
foundation  of  a  small  church  one  night  last  week.  .  .  The 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Jersey  City,  last  Sunday  evening,  requested 
that  all  women  wearing  high  hats  would  remove  them.  .  . 
Congressman  Richard  P.  Bland,  of  silver-dollar  fame,  is  at  the 
point  of  death  at  his  home  in  Lebanon,  Mo.  .  .  Mrs.  Mary 
Miller,  the  Christian  scientist  whose  Incantations  rendered 
necessary  the  amputation  of  the  foot  of  a  12-year-old  girl,  has 
been  sentenced  to  five  months’  Imprisonment  in  the  Kings  County 
Penitentiary.  .  .  A  project  is  on  foot  to  make  a  public  park  of 
the  burned  district  on  Coney  Island.  .  .  The  Mazet  Committee 
of  the  New  York  legislature  is  still  at  work  unearthing  corrup¬ 
tion  In  the  city  government  of  New  York.  .  .  Negotiations  are 
reported  to  be  in  progress  for  the  consolidation  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  and  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Companies.  .  . 
June  0  was  the  hottest  June  day  in  the  history  of  the  New  York 
Weather  Bureau,  whose  records  extend  back  27  years.  The 
highest  temperature  officially  recorded  at  the  Weather  Bureau 
was  98  degrees  at  3  p.  m  ,  but  on  the  street,  it  was  a  good  many 
degrees  warmer.  .  .  Martin  O’Malley,  a  crossing  flagman  on 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  tracks  in  Chicago,  was  instantly  killed 
in  rescuing  a  four-year-old  girl  from  in  front  of  a  train.  .  . 
Anthracite  coal  prices  are  to  be  advanced  25  cents  a  ton  after 
July  1.  .  .  A  baby  at  Wappinger’s  Falls  rolled  over  a  60-foot 
precipice  in  her  carriage  and  although  badly  bruised,  escaped 
serious  Injury.  .  .  Sheriff  Hazen,  in  pursuit  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  train  robbers,  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  them,  in  a  gulch 
where  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  horses.  .  .  A  New 
York  law  passed  in  1894,  making  the  Moose  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  in  the  Adirondack  region,  public  highways  for  the  floating 
of  logs  and  timber,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional.  .  .  Men 
armed  with  rifles  are  guarding  toll  gates  in  the  vicinity  of  Mays- 
vllle,  Ky.  .  .  The  kidnappers  of  baby  Marion  Clarke  were  in¬ 
dicted  in  this  city  June  5.  The  first  Indictment  is  against  Geo. 
W.  Barrow,  otherwise  known  as  Mark  Beauregard,  otherwise 
James  W.  Wilson.  The  second  is  against  Addle  Barrow,  known 
as  Addie  Beauregard,  otherwise  Jennie  Wilson.  The  third  is 
against  Carrie  Jones,  known  as  Bella  Anderson.  The  last  Is 
the  nurse  who  abducted  the  child  and  was  captured  near  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.  The  detectives  discovered  the  clothing  worn  by  the 
Clarke  baby  in  apirtments  in  this  City  previously  occupied  by 
the  Barrows. 

Farm  and  Garden.— The  Winter  wheat  crop  of  southern 
Russia,  according  to  Odessa  reports,  has  been  destroyed  by  pro¬ 
tracted  drought.  The  Spring  wheat  crop  is  In  danger.  .  .  Hes¬ 
sian  Hy  is  ravaging  the  wheat  in  western  New  York.  .  .  Farm¬ 

ers  at  Smyrna,  Del  ,  intend  to  start  a  steamboat  line  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  carry  their  freight.  This  is  to  fight  a  steamship  com¬ 
pany  which  has  bought  out  competitors  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  freight  rates.  .  .  Near  Eskridge,  Kan.,  39  farmers 
and  their  teams  went  to  the  home  of  a  widow  who  had  lost  her 
husband  the  previous  week,  and  planted  75  acres  of  corn.  .  . 
The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  has  inaugurated  a  crusade 
against  adulterated  food  products.  Particular  attention  is  at¬ 
tracted  to  flour,  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  similar  articles  of  con. 
sumption  and  fruit  products,  including  extracts  used  in  flavoring 
soda  water.  Samples  of  all  these  are  secured  by  purchase 
throughout  the  State.  .  .  At  the  stockyards  in  Chicago,  June 
5,  Gov.  Tanner  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  27  cows,  the  test  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners;  25  were  found  to  be  in  an  advanced  state 
of  consumption,  and  the  other  two  had  well-developed  cases. 
This  herd  came  from  a  dairy  farm  that  supplies  the  Governor’s 
household  with  milk.  .  .  The  Northwestern  Plow  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Association  is  the  new  name  for  the  Northwestern  Plow 
Association,  a  25-year-old  organization,  the  new  organization  in¬ 
cluding  all  makers  of  riding  and  walking  plows,  corn  planters, 
cultivators  and  harrows.  An  advance  in  the  price  of  these  im¬ 
plements  of  20  per  cent  was  decided  upon,  this  advance  to  apply 
on  business  done  in  1900.  .  .  Severe  and  long-continued  drought 
is  working  serious  damage  to  farmers  and  gardeners  in  this 
vicinity,  and  a  shortage  of  many  products  is  likely,  with  much 
higher  prices.  The  total  rainfall  in  this  vicinity  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May  was  but  2.28  inches;  the  average  for 
these  two  months  during  the  last  29  years  has  been  6  43.  .  .  A 
New  York  man  convicted  of  selling  oleomargarine  as  creamery 
butter,  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  four  months.  .  .  Re¬ 
frigerated  beef  from  Australia  was  issued  to  our  troops  at  Manila 
after  being  In  cold  storage  eight  months,  and  was  as  fresh  and 
good  as  when  first  put  in.  Why  shouldn’t  our  beef  show  as  good 
a  record  ? 

General  Foreign  News.— Lleut-Col.  du  Paty  de  Clam,  impli¬ 
cated  before  the  French  Court  of  Cassation  as  the  probable  in¬ 
stigator  of  some  of  the  forgeries  in  the  Dreyfus  ease,  was  arrested 
in  Paris  June  1.  .  .  A  committee  of  the  Peace  Conference  de¬ 
cided  June  1  in  favor  of  excluding  flattened  or  explosive  bullets 
from  the  uses  of  warfare.  .  .  Spain  has  ceded  the  Ladrones, 
Carolines  and  Palaos  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  to  Germany.  .  . 
The  British  House  of  Commons  voted  Lord  Kitchener,  Sirdar  of 
the  Egyptian  forces,  a  grant  of  £39,351.  .  .  The  issue  of  the 
New  York  Herald  containing  the  song  Hoch  der  KaiBer,  has  been 
suppressed  in  Berlin.  .  .  President  Loubet,  of  France,  and  his 
escort  were  attacked  b:  rioters  at  the  races  near  Paris  on  June  4. 
The  rioting  was  instigated  by  the  royalists,  a  large  number  of 
whom  were  arrested.  The  French  Ministry  has  acted  vigorously 
against  all  disturbers.  .  .  Capt.  Dreyfus  was  transferred  from 
prison  June  8,  and  started  on  his  return  to  France,  where  he  is  to 
have  a  new  trial  which,  probably,  means  acquittal.  .  .  It  is 
now  reported  that  the  trouble  in  Samoa  is  over,  and  that  the 
adherents  of  both  factions  have  surrendered  their  arms.  .  t 
Johann  Straus,  the  famous  composer,  died  in  Vienna,  June  3,  and 
was  Varied  with  great  honors  on  June  6.  .  .  The  Arbitration 
Committee  of  the  Peace  Conference,  in  session  at  the  Hague,  has 
drafted  a  scheme  of  mediation. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SOLDIER’S  PRAYER. 

’Tls  night  on  Luzon’s  torrid  plains, 

And  poisonous  insects  ’round  me  creep; 

The  winds  are  hushed,  dread  silence  reigns— 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 

While  raven  night  with  somber  wings 
Is  brooding  o’er  the  mighty  deep, 

And  gloom  enshrouds  all  earthly  things, 

“  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ” 

And  should  my  spirit  wing  its  flight 
Before  the  light  of  morn  shall  break, 

Oh,  guide  me  to  the  realms  of  light 
“  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake.” 

Hear  Thou,  O  God,  my  earnest  plea: 

If  then  the  golden  thread  should  break— 

This  prayer  my  mother  taught  to  me— 

“  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.” 

— W.  Dutton  in  Philadelphia  Record. 

♦ 

As  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  games 
of  chance,  one  may  see,  in  the  B  -itish 
Museum,  the  checker  board  and  pieces 
which  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  Qaeen 
Hatasu.  The  checkers  are  surmounted 
with  lions’  heads,  ten  of  light  wood, 
and  one  of  ivory.  It  is  3,600  years  since 
Hatasu  amused  herself  with  those  check¬ 
ers  ;  yet,  every  Winter,  boys  and  girls 
and  their  elders,  shut  in  by  bad  weather 
or  bad  roads,  amuse  themselves,  in  a 
thousand  homes,  with  the  same  game. 
In  games,  as  in  many  another  matter, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 


A  New  York  man  has  been  undergo¬ 
ing  treatment  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  to 
cure  him  from  the  evil  effects  of  exces¬ 
sive  tea-drinking.  He  was  a  stage  car¬ 
penter,  who  was  addicted  to  drinking  30 
cups  of  strong  tea  a  day,  without  sugar 
or  milk.  Excessive  tea-drinking  has  so 
long  been  regarded  as  a  purely  feminine 
weakness  that  we  are  inclined  to  call 
special  notice  to  this  case.  This  man 
certainly  beats  the  record  of  the  young 
woman  in  Pickwick,  who  scandalized 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller  by  drinking  UX 
breakfast  cups  at  a  sitting,  and  visibly 
swelling  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience. 


Some  of  the  ribbon  stocks  now  seen 
suggest  that  the  gentle  wearer  is  suffer¬ 
ing,  like  Boss  Croker,  from  a  serious  at¬ 
tack  of  boils  or  carbuncles,  the  manifold 
silken  wrappings  suggesting  a  surgical 
bandage.  When  these  wrappings  are 
reenforced  by  buckram  or  a  shield  of 
celluloid,  they  are  certainly  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  they  look,  upon  a  warm  day. 
Many  women  declare  that  the  stock  is 
less  heating  than  a  stiff  linen  collar,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  when  the  wrappings 
of  silk  are  simply  an  addition  to  a  stiff 
collar.  Many  of  them  need  only  the 
addition  of  a  muslin  frill  in  the  front 
to  duplicate  the  neckcloth  upon  which 
the  Father  of  his  Country  rested  his 
determined  chin. 

* 

Marie  Rosalie  Bonheur,  better  known 
as  Rosa  Bonheur,  regarded  by  most  ait 
authorities  as  the  greatest  animal  painter 
of  this  century,  died  May  26,  aged  78. 
She  is  known  in  this  country  chiefly  as 
the  painter  of  “  The  Horse  Fair”,  which 
was  bought,  at  the  Stewart  sale,  by  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vanderbilt,  for  $55,500,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  Mile.  Bonheur  was  born  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France,  and  received  her  first  in¬ 
struction  from  her  father,  an  artist  of 
considerable  ability.  She  was  only  22 
when  she  made  her  first  great  success 
with  the  picture  entitled  Plowing  in  the 
Nivernais.  Mile.  Bonheur  acquired  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  animals  and 
their  ways,  tramping  through  the  coun¬ 
try  in  masculine  dress,  among  stable¬ 
men,  butchers  and  graziers,  studying 
both  wild  and  domestic  animals.  For 
many  years,  she  lived  quietly  in  her 
home,  Chateau  de  By,  near  the  Forest  of 


Fontainebleau,  going  into  society  very 
little.  Her  portraits  show  a  strong, 
kindly,  benevolent  face,  framed  in  waves 
of  short  iron  gray  hair.  She  may  justly 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  this  century,  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  verdict  of  pos¬ 
terity  will  secure  her  a  position  among 
the  greatest  masters  of  art. 


A  casual  observer  often  fails  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  milk  and  cream 
served  in  the  average  restaurant ;  they 
bear  a  strong  family  resemblance.  After 
repeatedly  pouring  the  milk  over  our 
strawberries,  and  the  cream  into  our  tea, 
we  have  at  last  learned  the  difference. 
The  milk  is  served  in  a  tiny  jug  with  a 
nandle,  while  the  cream  jug  is  handle¬ 
less.  Instead  of  hopefully  looking  for  a 
difference  in  color  or  consistency,  which 
is  rarely  apparent,  we  now  decide  by  the 
vessel  containing  the  fluid.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  restaurant  milk  is,  as 
a  rule,  wonderfully  improved  in  quality 
over  that  served  a  few  years  ago. 

* 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  a 
young  women’s  academy  in  Illinois  re¬ 
cently,  Mrs.  William  J.  Bryan,  herself  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  gave  an  address 
on  The  American  Woman,  in  which  she 
said : 

While  we  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
equality,  the  real  permanent  advancement  of 
woman  depends  on  her  own  individual  develop¬ 
ment.  When  man  flnd3  in  woman  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  his  work  and  aims;  when  the 
mind  of  woman  becomes  the  perfect  supplement 
and  complement  of  the  mind  of  man,  which  the 
Creator  intended  it  to  be,  then  will  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  their  rights  and  privileges  cease. 

Woman  has  long  been  a  recognized  power  in 
the  spiritual  world,  and  when  one  looks  into  a 
church  in  any  part  of  our  land,  and  sees  how 
much  of  the  work  is  done  by  woman,  it  seems  al¬ 
most  superfluous  to  say  that  the  ideal  of  Ameri¬ 
can  womanhood  is  attained  under  a  threefold 
development  of  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the 
spiritual. 

The  ideas  embodied  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  sound  and  logical  as  they  are, 
often  appear  to  be  overlooked  by  those 
engaged  in  women’s  work. 


Florence  Nightingale,  who  may  be 
called  the  Clara  Barton  of  the  Crimean 
War,  celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday  a 
few  days  before  that  of  Queen  Victoria. 
She  is  very  feeble,  and  lives  so  quietly 
that  many  people  are  unaware  that  she  is 
still  living.  Miss  Nightingale  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  pioneer  of  women’s  sanitary 
work  among  soldiers.  Public  opinion  as  to 
woman’s  place  and  duties  was  very  differ¬ 
ent,  in  1854,  from  what  it  now  is,  and 
this  quiet  woman  was  taking  an  un¬ 
heard-of  responsibility  when  she  organ¬ 
ized  her  nursing  corps  for  Scutari  and 
Varna.  Since  then  women  nurses  have 
become  an  official  factor  in  the  British 
army,  and  the  Queen  has  founded  a 
special  medal,  the  Order  of  Victoria  and 
Albert,  for  the  decoration  of  women  who 
display  uncommon  heroism  in  caring  for 
sick  and  wounded.  This  medal  is  to  the 
nurse  what  the  Victoria  Cross  is  to  the 
soldier. 

* 

As  a  study  in  complicated  relation¬ 
ships,  we  may  recommend  the  case  of  a 
western  man  named  Miller,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  widow  with  a  grown  up  daugh¬ 
ter  His  father  fell  in  love  with  the  step¬ 
daughter.  The  father  became  the  son’s 
son-in-law,  and  the  stepdaughter  be¬ 
came  his  mother.  Recently  the  son’s 
wife  had  a  child.  The  child  was  Miller’s 
father’s  brother-in  law  and  Miller’s  own 
uncle,  for  he  was  a  brother  of  his  step¬ 
daughter.  Miller’s  father’s  wife — his 
stepdaughter — also  had  a  son,  who  was, 
of  course,  Miller’s  brother,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  Miller’s  grandchild,  for  he  was 


the  son  of  Miller’s  daughter.  Thus  Mil¬ 
ler’s  own  wife  was  his  mother’s  mother, 
and  Miller  became  his  wife’s  grandchild 
at  the  same  time.  And  then,  to  top  the 
whole  thing  off,  as  the  husband  of  his 
grandmother,  he  was  his  own  grand¬ 
father. 

* 

John  H.  Thiby,  of  Long  Island  City, 
N  Y.,  is  the  originator  of  the  school 
savings  bank  system  in  this  country.  The 
system  is  in  practice  in  351  schools,  lo¬ 
cated  in  89  cities.  There  have  been  de¬ 
posited  m  banks  during  the  past  year 
$659,247  01.  There  have  been  withdrawn 
$441,825  83,  leaving  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  children  of  $207  - 
421  18  This  is  considered  a  remarkable 
showing,  as  the  savings  represent  stray 
pennies  that  the  pupils  take  with  them, 
usually  for  spending  money. 


Feather-bed  swindlers  have  been 
operating  in  West  Virginia  lately.  There 
were  three  of  them,  anl  they  traveled 
with  horses  and  big  wagons.  They  were 
smooth  talkers,  and  said  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  large  feather-renovating 
works  that  for  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
would  make  feathers  as  good  as  new, 
and  take  pay  in  cash  or  feathers.  The 
process  would  make  the  feathers  so 
fluffy,  they  said,  that  the  bulk  would  be 
increased  100  per  cent,  and  the  house¬ 
wives,  glad  to  make  two  feathers  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  fell  easy 
victims.  At  nearly  every  farmhouse  they 
came  to,  the  men  secured  a  bedtick  or 
two  full  of  goose  feathers,  which  they 
loaded  on  their  wagons,  giving  the 
women  a  written  receipt  for  the  ticks, 
and  promising  to  return  them  in  three 
weeks.  Of  course,  the  feathers  were 
never  returned.  This  is  a  particularly 
mean  form  of  swindling.  Similar  frauds 
may  be  heard  of  in  other  districts,  so 
it  will  be  well  to  look  coldly  upon  any 
traveling  agent  who  mentions  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  feather-renovating. 

* 

The  daily  papers  have  recorded  lately 
several  deaths  due  to  so-called  “head¬ 
ache  powders,”  taken  without  the  advice 
of  a  physician.  The  Medical  Record  re¬ 
fers  to  a  case  in  Pittsburgh,  where  a 
woman  died  within  20  minutes  after 
swallowing  a  powder  for  the  relief  of 
headache ;  this  was  the  fifth  death  in 
that  city  alone,  recently,  laid  to  this 
cause.  It  is  urged  that  the  ingredients 
of  all  nostrums  sold  in  the  drug  store 
should  appear  upon  the  package,  for  the 
protection  of  both  druggist  and  pur¬ 
chaser.  Unfortunately,  however,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ingredients  will  not  save 
people  from  the  effects  of  dangerous  dos¬ 
ing.  A  few  years  ago,  antipyrine  was 
the  favorite  dose  with  many  for  head¬ 
ache,  feverish  cold,  etc  ;  it  was  taken 
freely,  whenever  the  patient  felt  the  in¬ 
clination,  in  spite  of  oeiug  a  dangerous 
drug  in  inexperienced  hands.  When  we 
think  of  the  many  serious  ailments — 
often  deep-seated  organic  diseases — of 
which  headache  may  be  an  outward  in¬ 
dex,  we  may  realize  the  unwisdom  of  an 
unknown  “headache  powder”,  which 
might  be  an  actual  danger  to  the  unsus¬ 
pected  cause  of  the  symptom  Better 
leave  all  headache  medicines  severely 
alone.  A  person  who  suffers  repeatedly 
from  severe  headaches  is  a  subject  for  a 
capable  physician.  It  is  no  cure  to 
deaden  the  pain  temporarily  with  drugs. 


A  Philadelphia  grocer  relates 
slightly  embarrassing  incident  which 
occurred  in  his  retail  trade.  One  of  his 
regular  customers  ordered  a  barrel  of 
flour  of  a  certain  brand.  The  grocer 
was  out  of  this  particular  brand,  so  he 
sent  another,  which  was,  of  course,  “  just 
as  good.”  A  week  later  the  customer 
insisted  on  returning  the  flour,  after 
having  two  bakings  out  of  the  barrel, 
because  she  did  not  like  it,  and  she 
wanted  the  brand  she  ordered  in  its 
place.  As  the  grocer  was  still  out  of 
the  flour  wanted,  he  filled  up  the  old 
barrel,  put  a  new  head  in  it,  and  sent  it 
back.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  woman 
returned,  very  mad,  accusing  the  grocer 
of  the  fraud  committed.  He  denied  it 
with  lofty  indignation,  of  course.  Said 
he  : 

“  Oars  is  too  honorable  a  house  to  cheat  its 
customers  or  to  ask  them  to  accept  a  substitute 
for  something  they  liked  !” 

Then  the  woman  grinned  at  me. 

“  Huh  1”  she  retorted,  “  that’s  all  very  fine. 
But  I  had  two  bakin’s  out  of  the  first  barrel  be¬ 
fore  I  sent  It  back.” 

“  Yes,”  I  assented,  “  and  you  got  a  full  barrel 
in  return.  Doesn’t  that  prove  ” - 

“  Prove  nothing,”  she  interrupted.  “  The  first 
two  bakin’s  out  of  the  barrel  I  got  the  second 
time  were  all  right.  But  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  always  take  my  flour  out  of  the  barrel 
with  a  saucer.  When  I  got  down  to  the  third 
bakin’  out  of  the  second  barrel  I” - 

“  Yes,”  I  interposed,  “  what  did  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  found  my  saucer,”  was  the  answer.  Then 
she  went  out ;  and  it  was  well  she  did,  for  I  came 
near  falling  in  a  faint.  It  was  month3  before 
that  woman  would  condescend  to  trade  with  us 
again. 

Suggestions  for  Canning  Time 

So  many  people  advocate  cooking  fruit 
in  the  cans,  and  no  doubt  it  does  look 
finer  ;  but  the  work  and  the  time  it  takes! 
Then  it  needs  two  persons  to  lift  off  the 
boiler,  and  one  is  all  I  have  at  my  com¬ 
mand.  When  getting  dinner,  I  often 
can  a  quart  or  two  of  fruit,  the  same 
number  or  more  at  supper,  and  some¬ 
times  put  the  fruit  on  while  preparing 
breakfast ;  this  will  be  ready  to  can  by 
the  time  we  are  leaving  the  table.  E?ery 
scheme  is  worked  to  keep  from  having  a 
fire  all  day,  or  a  bit  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary.  One  should  learn  to  use  chips, 
cots,  and  quick-burning  wood  ;  no  need 
of  a  good  solid  baking  or  ironing  fire. 
One  may  take  advantage  of  the  ironing 
fire  to  bake  and  can  several  jars  of  easily- 
prepared  fruit. 

It  is  such  a  satisfaction  to  have  the 
fruit  labeled.  For  instance,  one  lot  of 
strawberries  were  some  of  the  last  pick¬ 
ing,  and  were  rather  small ;  so  they  were 
marked  “small  strawberries”  and  were 
set  on  one  particular  shelf,  while  the  fine 
ones  were  marked  “  fine  ”  and  placed  on 
the  company  shelf,  with  the  “fine” 
pears,  peaches,  etc.  Of  course,  we  often 
open  some  of  the  company-shelf  fruit 
when  there  is  no  company,  but  I  save 
myself  from  being  provoked  to  find  that 
I  have  opened  some  of  my  smallest  fruit 
when  Cousin  Sarah  visits  me,  who  always 
has  the  finest  of  everything. 

I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  an  account 
of  how  much  fruit  of  each  kind  I  have, 
also  of  how  much  used.  Then  one  can 
use  it  up  evenly,  and  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  “the  cherries  are  all  gone 
already.”  I  think:  sugar  helps  to  keep 
the  color  and  flavor  of  most  fruits,  but 
do  not  use  much  or  want  it  to  cook  into 
the  fruit  too  much  ;  so  I  add  it  usually 
when  the  fruit  comes  to  a  boil.  I  know 
several  who  have  very  nice  canned  fruit, 
who  do  not  use  sugar,  and  so  my  way  is 
not  the  on  y  way.  We  like  half-gallon 
cans  for  the  plentiful  fruit,  quarts  for 
the  rarer,  and  pints  for  preserves  and 
butter.  bay. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

The  “  Riverside  (trade-mark)  movement  is  jeweled 
throughout  with  rubies  and  sapphires. 

For  sale  by  all  jewelers. 
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Domesticated  Lightning. 

HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES  AT  THE  ELEC- 
TBICAL  SHOW. 

Portable  Stoves. — Gas  or  oil  stoves 
are  so  convenient,  and  supply  so  many 
needs  for  which,  a  cumbersome  and  un¬ 
clean  coal  stove  is  unsuitable,  that  one 
feels  some  surprise  in  noting  a  still  more 
convenient  form  of  heater.  The  electric 
heating  and  cooking  appliances  displayed 
at  the  New  York  electrical  show  seem  a 
modern  realization  of  Aladdin’s  lamp. 
The  small  disk  heaters,  which  run  from 
43*  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  seem  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  heating  food  or  drink 
rapidly.  One  of  these,  connected  with  a 
lamp  socket,  is  hot  within  two  minuteB. 
These  heaters  are  not  designed  for  using 
with  storage  batteries,  but  in  places 
wired  for  light  or  heat.  More  desirable 
are  the  stoves  with  switches,  which  per¬ 
mit  careful  and  exact  regulation  of  the 
heat.  These  stoves  cost  from  $4  to  $24. 

Pots  and  Kettles  — A  heating  disk 
fitted  with  an  aluminium  stewpan  is  a 
very  neat  little  utensil,  just  the  thing 
for  boiling  eggs  or  making  a  hot  drink. 
The  same  disk  may  be  used  with  a  tea 
kettle.  Another  style,  almost  uncanny 
in  its  oddness,  is  a  kettle  which,  liter¬ 
ally,  boils  itself.  The  heater  is  inside 
the  kettle,  so  the  operator  merely  turns 
on  the  current,  and  has  steam  up  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  idea  of  a  kettle 
which  carries  its  own  stove  within  is 
unique.  We  have  often  read,  with  in¬ 
terest,  of  those  savages  who  cook  in  un¬ 
baked  earthen  vessels  by  heating  stonss 
red-hot,  and  then  plunging  the  stones 
into  the  contents  of  the  vessel.  The 
same  system  is  followed  in  the  immersion 
heaters — coils  or  disks  connected  with 
an  electric  wire,  which  are  plunged  into 
the  liquid  which  it  is  desired  to  heat. 
These  heaters  are  of  copper,  either  plain 
or  nickeled. 


For  Tea  or  Coffee  Making  — The  up- 
to-date  five-o’clock  tea  table  is  furnished 
with  a  little  silver  or  nickel  heater  on 
which  to  boil  water  or  heat  wafers.  It 
is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the 
spirit  lamp,  supplying  heat  without  the 
use  of  matches,  alcohol  or  flame  ;  turn 
on  the  current,  and,  presto  !  the  kettle 
is  boiling  almost  before  one  realizes  that 
the  heat  is  there.  A  very  nice  coffee-pot 
is  made  having  the  lower  part  immersed 
in  a  hot-water  bath,  which  is  kept  warm 
by  an  electric  coil  heater. 

The  electric  curling-iron  heater,  dis¬ 
played  at  the  show,  is  already  a  fixture 
in  some  of  the  more  luxurious  hotels 
and  steamships.  A  portable  form  is 
made,  and  this  is  far  less  dangerous  than 
the  spirit  lamps  so  freely  used.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  mysterious  fires 
have  been  started  by  the  carelessness  of 
some  woman  who  was  hurriedly  heating 
a  curling  iron,  and  it  is  the  recognition 
of  this  danger  which  has  caused  the  use 
of  the  electr'e  heater  as  a  fixture  in  such 
hotels  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  Tour- 
aine.  These  heaters  are  automatic,  the 
current  being  shut  off  by  the  removal  of 
the  curling  tongs. 

A  Substitute  for  Hot-water  Bags. 
— An  electric  heating  pad,  whijh  looks 
like  a  piece  of  thick,  soft  felt,  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  vast  improvement  upon 
hot-water  bags.  It  is  light,  cleaa  and 
always  ready  for  use.  Imagine  the  con¬ 
venience,  when  there  is  a  midnight  de¬ 
mand  for  hot  applications  !  Instead  of 
heating  water  and  filling  bottles,  the 
only  thing  required  is  to  connect  the 
pad  witn  the  electric  wire,  and  turn  on 
the  current.  It  is  an  ideal  foot-warmer. 

Other  Kitchen  Appliances. — Chafing 
dishes  (of  course),  farina  boilers,  broil¬ 
ers,  griddle-cake  cookers,  ovens  and 
plate  warmers  are  among  other  electri¬ 
cal  conveniences  for  the  kitchen.  The 
farina  boiler  has  an  electric  coil  in  the 
water  bath  surrounding  the  porcelain 
pot  in  which  the  cooking  is  done.  The 
heat  can  be  regulated  to  three  different 
degrees.  The  electric  ovens  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  heat  at  top,  sides  or 


bottom  may  be  changed  independently. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  in  regulating, 
because  each  change  in  the  switch  pro¬ 
duces  a  definite  result.  No  heat  escapes 
into  the  room,  and  the  oven,  like  all  the 
other  devices,  may  be  moved  around  to 
any  position  desired. 

A  Lightning  Flatiron. — The  electric 
flatiron  certainly  seems  capable  of  revo¬ 
lutionizing  laundry  work.  No  need  to 
get  up  a  big  fire  ironing  day,  for  this 
magical  tool  doesn’t  need  a  stove ;  no 
heated  rooms,  no  black  smudges,  to  rub 
off  on  to  the  clean  clothes  ;  no  delay 
because  the  iron  won’t  stay  hot.  No 
time  is  lo3t  in  changing  irons,  or  in 
rubbing  off  to  remove  dust  or  ashes. 
The  iron  is  connected  with  a  wire,  the 
current  turned  on,  and  the  operator 
may  use  the  same  iron  all  day,  unless 
she  desire  to  change  for  one  of  different 
size  or  shape.  An  automatic  cut-off  is 
used,  which  stops  the  current  if  the  iron 
is  left  by  the  operator,  and  this  also 
regulates  the  heat  to  adapt  it  to  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  work 

Electric  Radiators  — These  are  made, 
but  are  not  considered  commercially 
practicable  unless  electricity  is  produced 
very  cheaply.  Small  electric  heaters, 
however,  will  be  found  useful  for  quickly 
heating  bathrooms,  small  offices,  etc., 
especially  on  chilly  days  during  Sum¬ 
mer.  These  heaters  are  clean,  portable, 
and  devoid  of  unpleasant  gases.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  modern  city  houses 
now  built  are  arranged  for  the  use  of 
electricity,  and  the  system  is  extending 
throughout  the  country.  The  Twentieth 
Century  will  undoubtedly  see  a  wonder¬ 
ful  increase  in  the  domestic  use  of  this 
mysterious  force.  Already  the  lightning 
is  broken  to  harness  in  many  hotel 
kitchens  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  same 
power  will  lighten  the  labors  of  the 
average  housewife.  Who  knows  ?  Some 
of  us  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  a 
little  waterfall  may  furnish  power  to 
supply  light  and  warmth  for  a  whole 
farm  community,  and  cook  their  dinners 
as  well ! 


We  are  all  wishing  strawberries  were 
ripe,  for  they  make  such  an  easy  dessert, 
and  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  pud¬ 
ding,  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year,  be¬ 
sides  being  healthful  and  appetizing. 
No  farmer’s  garden  should  be  without 
its  patch  of  this  fruit,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  household  while  it  lasts. 

So  far  we  have  apples  in  the  cellar, 
good  sound  russets,  that  are  wholesome 
and  pleasant  eating  at  this  season.  Ap¬ 
ples  till  May  is  done,  and  strawberries 
in  June  keep  up  the  succession  very  well, 
and  show  what  culinary  advantages  a 
farmer’s  family  may  possess,  truly  the 
best  of  everything  in  the  market. 

How  beautiful  was  lilac  time,  and 
though  the  flowers  have  faded,  we  have 
the  memory  of  their  loveliness.  They  are 
just  the  plants  for  a  kitchen  window — 
quaint,  sweet  blossoms  that  appeal  to 
every  one  and  were  beloved  by  a  past 
generation,  with  a  sentiment  that  no 
hothouse  orchid  can  inspire. 

The  sweetest  token  of  the  Spring, 

Is  in  the  lilac’s  breath. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


From  the  Kitchen  Window. 

Some  of  the  clothes,  after  the  weekly 
wash,  were  left  out  over  night,  and  this 
morning  very  early,  I  noticed  large  yel¬ 
low  blotches  on  them,  as  they  waved  in 
the  wind.  The  spots  moved,  and  I  found 
that  orioles  were  tugging  away  at  the 
threads  of  the  curtains,  picking  the  flan¬ 
nelette  garments,  or  anything  available 
to  get  material  to  make  their  nests. 
They  looked  so  strange  as  they  worked 
perseveringly,  quite  regardless  of  a 
future  mending  day  for  me.  We  are 
quite  accustomed  to  having  them  take 
the  gray  thread  that  we  use  for  pack¬ 
ages,  when  it  is  on  a  reel  in  the  fruit 
house,  for  they  will  take  away  many 
yards  of  it ;  but  to  have  them  come  de¬ 
liberately  to  the  clothes  lines,  and  tear 
our  weekly  washing,  did  not  please 
any  too  well,  so  we  found  some  old 
raveled  yarn,  and  placed  it  in  a  tree  near¬ 
by,  took  in  the  clothes,  and  watched 
them  fly  away  with  the  gay  yarn  to 
weave  into  their  aerial  nests. 

One  of  our  amateur  cooks  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  at  a 
cooking  school ;  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
difference  it  makes  wheD  one  knows 
just  how  and  why  things  are  done. 
The  choicest  soups,  and  most  healthful 
puddings  are  not  the  hardest  to  make, 
and  with  practical  knowledge,  a  little 
meat  goes  a  great  way.  Just  now,  it  is 
our  asparagus  season,  and  we  try  to  vary 
that  vegetable  so  as  to  have  it  on  the 
table  every  day,  and  have  it  enjoyed. 
When  put  through  a  sieve,  and  a  little 
good  stock  added,  with  a  trifle  of  good 
sweet  cream,  it  makes  one  of  the  most 
delicious  soups,  and  its  nutritious  quali¬ 
ties  are  well  known,  especially  if  a 
beaten  raw  egg  is  mixed  with  the  cream. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the;Best.—  AcLv. 


The  Aftermath 

....The  iron  and  granite  in  the  New 
England  soil  will  soon  work  their  way 
into  some  Webster’s  soul.  Wealthy 
parents  are  often  put  to  their  wits’  end 
to  invent  some  device  to  do  for  their 
children  what  poverty  and  adversity  did 
for  them. 

...  .It  is  a  rather  curious  circumstance 
that,  while  South  Africa  is  exporting 
gold  at  the  rate  of  over  $6,000,000  a 
month  to  England,  Australia  at  the  same 
time  is  exporting  gold  to  South  Africa 
in  the  form  of  sovereigns,  the  explana¬ 
tion  being  that  there  is  no  mint  at  the 
Cape. — Philadelphia  Record. 

....  “My  earliest  recolle  ction,  when  I  was 
a  child,”  says  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  “is  that 
of  sitting  on  my  mother’s  knee,  listen¬ 
ing  to  her  sweet  voice  repeating  John  iii 
16 :  ‘  For  God  so  loved  the  world,’  etc. 
I  have  been  going  on  learning  that  text 
ever  since,  and  it  will  take  eternity  to 
learn  the  full  meaning  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  word  ‘so’  ”. 

_ How  to  Economize  Life. — A  man 

has  just  so  many  hours  to  be  awake, 
and  the  fewer  of  these  he  uses  up  each 
day,  the  more  days  will  they  last.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  man  might  last  200  years  if 
he  would  sleep  most  of  the  time.  That 
is  why  negroes  live  to  such  an  advanced 
age — because  they  sleep  most  of  the 
time.  The  proper  way  to  economize  life 
is  to  sleep  every  moment  that  it  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  that  you  should 
be  awake. — Tesla. 


During  February  cf  this  year  I  contracted  a  severe 
co  d  which  caused  me  to  cough  continuously.  I  com 
menced  using  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  gave  me 
instant  relief,  and  speedily  effected  a  permanent 
cure.  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  symptoms. — 
DAVID  L.  BARKER,  Deputy,  Indiana,  October  4, 
1895. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 


S5  -  S30  3000  BICYCLES 

”  Bargain. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  NANDI 

Sd  Hand— good  aa  any  f« r  mrrim,  ||  to  $11. 

New  ’$9  Model*  $12. H)  to  $10.  Iom 
\  higher.  W«  guarantee  to  save  yon  money.lar(«at 
J  variety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 

I  Every  customer  satisfied.  Shipped  subject  to  examln- 
'  at  loo  and  approval.  No  money  In  advanoe.  A  flrw 
good  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  list  and  partio- 
_  ulars  address  the  old  reliable  eycle  house. 

BROWN-LEWIS  CO.,  (»M>  29S  Wabash  At.,  Chicago. 


Grocer 

about  it  If  he  is  A 
honest  lie  will  tell 
vou  that  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family— 

.father,  mother, 

'  children— nothing  can  equal 

Wheatlet 

It  is  made  from  the  whole  wheat  with  the 
Innutritions  woody  husk  removed.  The  most 
sensitive  stomach  can  easily  digest  it.  Your 
grocer  keeps  it,  if  not,  send  us  his  name  and 
your  order  — we  will 
see  that  you  are  sup¬ 
plied. 

Made  only  by  the 
FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  booklet 
containing  valuable  re¬ 
cipes  and  opinions  of 
noted  physicians  and 
chemists. 


&  B. 


hot  weather  elegance 

showing  the  latest  ideas — the  distinctly 
correct,  handsome  styles. 

Demonstrating  that  this  small-profit 
store  will  sell  you  choice  styles,  and  give 
you  selection  from  the  largest  variety 
you’ll  find  anywhere,  for  as  little  or  less 
money  than,  at  the  least  calculation, 
you’d  expect  to  pay  usual  places  for 
ordinary  styles. 

Nice  colored  wash  waists  50c. 

Plain  white  ones  75c. 
shirt  waists  one  dollar 
that  completely  outclass  any  ever  known 
of  at  the  price.  Variety  of  styles,  both 
white  or  colored. 

Fine  “  Star  ”  shirt  waists  $1.50. 

Handsome  white  shirt  waists  $1  50,  $2, 
$2  50— to  seven  dollars, 
wash  skirts. 

Plain  crash  skirts  50c. 

Plain  Duck  75c. 

Fancy  Polkadot  Duck  $1. 

Plain  white  P.  K.  $1.25. 
and  the  greatest  collection  of  hand¬ 
somely  trimmed  wash  skirts  $2  to  $16  50 
— including  Duck,  Linen,  P.  K.  and 
Denim — braided,  applique  bands,  inser¬ 
tion  and  dressy  overskirt  effects. 

Elegant  styles  $2.50,  $3.50,  $5. 

Your  orders  will  get  the  benefit  of  ex¬ 
perienced  and  most  careful  selection. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


gOOO  BICYCLES 


Overstock:  91  ust  He  Closed  Out. 
STANDARD  ’98  MODULI), 
guaranteed,  $9.75  to 
$16.  Shopworn  &  sec¬ 
ond  hand  wheels,  good 
as  new,  $3  to  $10. 
Great  factory  clearing  aale. 
We  ship  to  anyone  on  approval 
y&trial  without  a  centin  advance 

EARN  x  B /CYCLE 

_  “*by  helping  us  advertise  our  superb  line  of 

models.  We  give  one  Rider  Agent  in  each  town  FREE  USE 
of  samplo  wheel  tointroduco  them.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  293  Ave.  K,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  BEST 

Powder 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  has  been  very  quiet  during 
the  week,  and  prices  have  been  steady  except  on 
wheat,  and  this  has  declined  slightly  in  price. 
Export  sales  of  wheat  were  not  very  heavy,  ar  d 
trade  was  dull.  In  all  other  grains,  the  market 
showed  little  activity,  and  sales  were  compara¬ 
tively  light.  The  market  on  hay  is  firm,  receipts 
are  moderate  and  the  demand  fair.  There  has 
been  considerable  activity  in  the  butter  market, 
but  the  business  done  is  not  large.  Prices  on  the 
best  lines  are  a  trifle  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
The  lower  grades  show  little  change.  Much  of 
the  creamery  butter  coming  forward  is  soft  and 
not  wanted.  Cheese  has  declined  considerably 
in  price,  and  under  this  lower  price,  there  is 
some  export  demand.  A  large  part  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  showed  the  effects  of  the  heat.  Receipts  of 
eggs  are  comparatively  light,  and  strictly  fancy 
stock  is  at  a  premium.  There  is  little  export  de¬ 


HOPS. 


New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  16  @  — 

Prime .  14  @  15 

Low  to  medium .  !)  @  11 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897 .  1  @  9 

Olds .  2  @  5 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  17  @  18 

Prime .  16  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  11  @  15 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897 .  6  @  12 

Olds . .*. .  2  @  5 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 .  52  @  60 

MKATS-COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  ll> .  7  @  8 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5 %@  6 % 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Pork,  light.  per  lb .  6  @  6 % 

Medium,  per  lb .  514®  6 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  handpicked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  @  4 % 

Virginia,  handpicked,  Jumbo .  5  ®  5)4 

Virginia,  extra .  8 9i@  4 

Shelled.  No.  1  Spanish .  5  @  5)4 

No.  2  Spanish .  314®  — 

No.  1  Virginia .  5  ®  5)4 

No.  2  Virginia .  314®  — 

Pecans,  ungraded .  4  ®  4% 

Extra .  5  @  6 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  60-lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

Butternuts,  per  bushel . 1  00  ®  — 


mand,  and  with  the  quantity  in  cold  storage  re¬ 
ported  considerably  less  than  usual  at  this 
season,  the  prospect  is  good.  Receipts  of  pota¬ 
toes  are  plentiful,  largely  of  southern  new.  Old 
stock  no  longer  cuts  any  figure  in  the  market. 
Fancy  Southern  Rose  have  been  selling  for  $4  per 
barrel.  Arrivals  of  poultry  have  not  been  heavy, 
but  demand  is  light,  and  under  some  previous 
accumulation,  the  market  was  dull.  There  is  a 
fair  supply  of  southern  vegetables,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  receipts  show  the  effects  of  excessive 
heat. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  June  10.  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. .1  45  @  — 


Medium,  1898,  choice . 180  @  — 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1  27  ®  — 

lied  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  75  ®  — 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 135  ®  — 

Black  T.  8.,  1898,  choice . 1  70  ®  — 

Lima,  California . 2  50  @2  55 

Green  Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 1  UO  @1  02 

Bags,  per  bushel .  95  @  97 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 1  05  ®  — 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  00  @  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  18%@  13% 

Western,  firsts .  18  @  18*4 

Western,  seconds .  17  ®  17% 

Western,  thirds .  15%@  16 

State,  extras .  18%@  — 

State,  firsts .  17%@  18 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15%@  16 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  17  @  17% 

Firsts .  16  @  16 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy .  16%@  17 

Firsts .  15 14®  16% 

Seconds .  14  ®  15 

Western,  imitation  oreamory,  extra .  15 %@  16 

Seconds  to  firsts .  1214®  13 

Factory,  extras .  ISM®  13% 

Seconds  to  firsts .  12  ®  13*4 

Lower  grades .  11  @  12 

CHEESE-NEW 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy .  794®  — 

large,  white,  good  to  prime .  7  ®  7% 

Large,  colored,  farcy .  7%@  — 

Large,  colored,  good  to  prime .  7  ® 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7%@  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  794®  — 

Small,  good  to  prime .  7  ®  7% 

Common  to  fair .  6%@  694 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6  ®  6*4 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  6  ®  6*4 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  5*4®  594 

Part  skims,  large,  choice, .  5%@  594 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  ®  .6*4 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  4  ®  4% 

Full  skims .  3  @  — 


POTATOES. 


Southern,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  50®  4  00 

Chili,  White,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  60 

Chili.  Red,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  25®  3  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  £0 

Domestic,  old,  per  180-lb  sack .  1  00®  1  75 

POULTRY— DRESSED— FRESH  KILLED. 
Turkeys, average  grades, mixed  weights  10  ®  — 

Old  toms .  10  @  — 

Broilers,  Phila.,  per  lb .  35  ®  40 

Long  Island,  scalded,  per  lb .  28  ®  32 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  20  ®  30 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  20  ®  27 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.  10*4®  11 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy .  10*4®  11 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy...  10*4®  H 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  1U%@  11 

Iced,  prime .  10%®  11 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  7  ®  — 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  pur  lb . .  18  ®  — 

Eastern,  per  lb .  19  ®  — 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz —  2  00  ®  2  25 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  1  25  @1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  15  ®  24 

Fowls,  per  lb .  11  ®  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  7  ®  — 

Young,  per  lb .  8  ®  9 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ®  9 

Ducks .  50  ®  75 

Geese .  75  ®1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ®  30 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  00  @6  75 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  doz.  hunch .  2  00  ®  2  25 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunch .  1  50  ®  1  75 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  60  ®  — 

Heels,  Southern,  per  100  bunches .  1  00  ®  3  90 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl .  i  50  @  2  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate .  I  00  ®  2  00 

Celery,  Fla.,  4-5  doz  bunches,  per  box..  2  00  ®  4  00 

Florida,  6-8  doz  bunches,  per  box..  2  00  @  2  50 

Florida,  9-12  doz  bunches,  per  box.  1  00  ®  1  60 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  50  1#  1  10 

Eggplant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  1  £0  @2  50 

Lettuce,  nearby,  per  bbl .  4(1  ®  60 

Lima  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  00  @1  10 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  1  75  ®  2  00 

Long  Islat  d,  per  doz  bunches .  25  @  — 

Peas,  Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket  ...  1  00  @  1  75 

Jeriey,  per  basket .  1  50  ®  2  00 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  1  75  @  2  25 

Eastern  Shore,  per  half  bbl .  1  25  ®  1  76 

Radishes,  nearby,  per  100  bunches .  25  @  50 

Rhubarb,  nearby,  per  100  bunches .  40  ®  50 

Poppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  2  00  @  2  25 

String  beans,  Charleston,  per  basket.. .  75  @  125 

Savannah .  75  ®  1  25 

Squash,  Fla.,  Yellow,  per  crate .  2  00  ®  2  £0 

White,  per  crate .  1  00  @  1  50 

Marrow,  perorate .  1  25  ®  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  1  00  ®  2  50 

Turnips,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  50  ®  1  00 


WOOL. 


EGGS. 

State  &  Pa.,  average  best,  per  doz,  loss  off.  15  ®  15% 


Western  selected  for  storage,  at  mark.. .  14%®  1494 

West'n,  north’ly  sec.,  reg.  pack’s, loss  off.  14%@  15 
Other  Western,  regular  pack’s,  loss  off..  14%@  15 

Southwestern,  best,  loss  off .  13%®  14 

Kentuoky,  fresh,  choice,  per  case . 3  30  @3  60 

Southern,  fresh,  per  case . 3  00  @3  30 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  15  @3  45 

Checks  and  oracks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  85  ®i  00 

EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  fanoy,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Choice,  per  lb .  896®  894 

Prime,  per  lb .  8  ®  8% 

Low  grades,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

Chops,  per  lb .  2%@  294 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  196®  196 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  State .  4  00  ®  6  60 

Russet .  3  25  ®  4  50 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  75  ®  4  50 

Choice  to  fancy .  4  25  @  4  50 

Extra  fancy .  5  00  ®  5  50 

Seedlings .  2  50  @  3  25 

Strawberries,  Delaware,  per  quart .  2  ®  6 

Maryland,  per  quart .  2  @  7 

Jersey,  per  quart .  4  @  7 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  8  @  10 

Gooseben  ies.  green,  per  quart .  4  @  — 

Huckleberries,  N  C.,  per  quart .  5  ®  8 

Peaches,  Ga.,  per  carr  er .  2  00  ®  2  50 

Muskmeions, Fla.,  Rocky  Ford,  bu  crate  1  00  @  2  50 

Watermelons,  Florida,  per  100 . 25  00  ®35  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  SO  @  81 

No.  2  Red,  delivered .  81  @  82 

No.  2  Nor .  79  ®  80 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b..  afloat .  84  ®  87 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  40  ®  40% 

No.  2  in  elevator .  39  @  40 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  43  ®  — 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  43  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  33  ®  — 

No.  3  White .  32  ®  32% 

No.  2  mixed .  31  @  32 

No.  3  mixed .  30  ®  — 

Rejected .  29  @  31 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  0.  b .  —  @  — 

No.  2  Western,  f.  0.  b .  60  @  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  0.  b .  65  ®  — 

State  and  J  ersey .  60  @  — 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  45  @  49 

Feeding,  New  York .  37  @  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs .  75  @  77 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  62  ®  70 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  55  ®  60 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs .  50  @  60 

Clover,  pet;  100  lbs .  45  @  55 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs .  35  @  45 

Oat,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  35 

HONEY 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  ®  11 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  3 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  55  @  60 


Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  tine 


unwashed . 18  ®  9 

Fine  Delaine . 3j  4t  — 

One-half  blood  comb . 30  @- 

Three-eighths  blood  comb . 3)  @— 

One-fourth  blood  comb . 29  @30 

Coarse  comb .  28  @29 

New  York.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  washed 

tine  Delaine . 27  @28 

One-half  blood  comb . 28  4  — 

Three  eighths  blood  comb . 29  @— 

One-fourth  blood  comb .  28  at-- 

Coarse  comb . 26  @29 

Missouri.  Illinois  and  Iowa,  unwashed,  tine. 17  @  — 

One-half  blood  comb . 21  <3 — 

Three-eighths  blood  comb . 20  @22 

One-fourth  blood  comb . 21%*22 

Coarse  clothing . 18  @19 

Indiana  and  Kentucky,  common  comb . 21  & — 

Braid  comb . 20  @21 

Medium  short  comb . 22  @  — 

Low  clothing . 18  @19 

Georgia  and  Southern . 20  @21 

Texas,  fine  medium,  12  mos  ..  16  @j 

Fine,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos .  ..18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring.  6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Medium  Spring.  6  to  8  mos . 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall .  11  @13 

Medium  Fall . 13  @14 

Kansas  and  Nebraska,  fine  choice . 13  @14 

Fine  medium  choice .  15  @16 

Medium  ohoice . 15  @16 

Quarter . 15  @— 

Fine  average .  12  @13 

Fine,  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  average . 15  @ — 

Quarter  average . 16  @— 

Dakota,  fine  choiee . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @16 

Medium  choice . 16  @17 

Ouarter .  17  <3- 

Fine  average . 13  @— 

Medium  average . 16  @- 

Flne  medium  average . 14  @15 

Quarter  average . 16  @— 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12%@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @19 

Northern  Fall,  tine . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @17 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beeswax,  per  lb .  20  @  27% 

Cotton,  Middling  Uplands,  per  lb .  6%@  — 

Cotton,  Middling  Gulf,  per  lb .  0%@  — 

Maple  Sugar,  tubs,  new.  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Maple  Syrup,  new,  per  gallon .  85  @  90 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 16  50  @17  00 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 16  75  @17  00 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 15  50  @16  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton — 15  25  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  00  @17  25 


Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 24  00  ®  — 

Cake . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 2100  @  — 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs _  1  00  @  1  05 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  76 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  87 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  average  supply  last  week  was  25.454 
oans  of  milk,  165  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  2,118  cans 
of  cream.  The  Milk  Exchange  price  since  April  1  has 
been  2%  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Bub»cribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or  buy  or 
exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited  to  make  their  case 
known  in  this  oolumn.  Help  and  Situation  Wants 
will  also  be  inserted  here.  Theoost  will  be  four  cents 
a  word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  This  oolumn  will  make  and  save  money  for 
the  farmers  who  use  It  and  watch  it. 


SOME  CALIFORNIA  NOTES. 

The  item  about  California  cherries 
caught  my  eye  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May 
20,  and  was  eagerly  read  only  to  my  dis¬ 
appointment  in  finding  that  you  were 
mistaken  about  our  cherry  crop.  The 
cherry  crop  is  exceedingly  short,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  at  most  of  an 
average  crop.  A  few  orchards  have  a 
full  cron,  and  some  have  practically 
none.  Last  week,  I  had  picked  and 
packed  the  entire  crop  on  200  Black 
Tartarian  trees,  and  found  just  18  ten- 
pound  boxes ;  an  average  crop  would 
have  been  1,000  boxes. 

I  have  another  orchard  with  a  fair 
crop  on  it,  or  rather  half  harvested.  We 
had  hoped  to  get  something  this  season 
to  make  up  for  the  past  two  years, 
which  had  been  disastrous  for  cherry 
growers,  the  net  prices  per  box  delivered 
at  the  depot  in  San  .Tose  being  less  than 
53  cents  in  ’97  and  43  cents  in  ’98.  The 
cost  of  picking,  packing  and  delivering  a 
box  of  cherries  ready  for  shipment  east 
is  close  to  30  cents,  more  or  less,  as  the 
crop  is  large  or  small.  A  very  short 
crop  is  costly  to  pick. 

The  18  boxes  referred  to  above  con¬ 
sumed  the  time  of  four  men  13^  day, 
equal  to  six  days’  work  at  $1.35  per  day, 
or  $8  10,  or  45  cents  per  box  Add  15 
cents,  the  cost  of  box  and  packing,  and 
we  have  00  cents  before  the  cherry  ship¬ 
ment  starts  on  its  long  journey  east. 

San  Joi6  cherries,  as  all  cherries 
raised  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  are 
called,  bear  a  high  reputation  in  the 
East,  and  they  deserve  it,  but  they  are 
not  always  a  profitable  crop. 

Crop  reports  are,  as  we  all  know,  very 
unreliable.  The  reports  that  come  to  us 
here  of  the  damage  by  frost  to  peaches 
in  the  East  are  made  light  of  by  fruit 
growers  who  ship  peaches,  the  remark 
being  that  the  worse  the  reports  the 
better  the  crop.  This  year,  we  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  think  that,  perhaps,  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  fair  returns  for  our 
fruit,  from  the  many  reports  of  damage, 
not  only  to  fruit  buds,  but  that  many 
trees  are  killed,  but  we  don't  know. 

The  early  reports  of  the  prune  crop  in 
this  valley  estimated  an  enormous  crop. 
After  the  drop  came,  which  always  comes 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  cry  went  up  that 
no  prunes  were  left  on  the  trees  In  a 
few  locations,  this  is  practically  true, 
but  from  observation,  I  should  estimate 
the  crop  but  little  short  of  last  year,  say 
5,000,000  or  10,000,000  pounds  less.  In 
this  I  may  be  in  error,  for  the  reason 
that,  with  favorable  weather,  the  in¬ 
creased  size  of  the  prunes  may  partially 
fill  the  gap  between  the  totals  of  last 
year  and  the  one  before  us. 

The  weather,  so  far,  has  been  very 
favorable,  and  to-day  we  are  enjoying  a 
rain  that  will  benefit  all  later  fruits, 
however  seriously  it  may  injure  cherries 
and  the  hay  crop.  The  R.  N.-Y.  still 
holds  first  place  as  a  farmers’  paper,  in 
my  estimation.  Long  may  it  live  1 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  n.  g.  kehsling. 


Easiest  running  anil  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “  Best  Ever  Made. 
Forfull  Information, also  best  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Clover-huller,  Fannlng-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag).  Land-roller,  Dog-power,  steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D.  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  x. 

JOT  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Fob  Sale — Second-hand  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator;  cheap;  hand  or  power.  H.  II.  LYON,  Bain- 
bridge.  N.  Y. 


Six  Steel  Tools  Free  to  every  farmer 
thatwill  Induce  his  Hardware  Merchant  to  buy  one 
dozen  Russell  Staple  Pullers  from  his  jobber.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  RUSSELL  HARDWARE 
AND  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO.,  1820  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WHITBY  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Located  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Richmond. 
Three  hundred  acres.  Modern  dwelling  with  bath¬ 
rooms  and  water.  Stable  room  for  70  horses.  Yields 
100  tons  hay  annually.  Seventy-live  acres  bottom 
land  on  James  River;  will  yield  60  bushels  per  acre 
of  com  annually.  For  full  particulars  write 

JOHN  CHAMBLIN,  Richmond,  Va. 


GUNS  Revolver*,  et<*.  Cztalogn*  Free.  Addreu 
VJUIIO  Great  Weetern  Gun  Worke,  PItteburgh,  Pa. 


CTCftlflRDADIIV  Typewriting;,  Pen- 
d  I  Eafl UU nfir n  I  inanship,  Bookkeep¬ 
ing;.  etc  ,  thoroughly  taught  by  mall,  or  personally 
at  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Young  men  and 
women  carefully  prepared  for  business  pursuits. 
Situations  furnished.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  416,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


“  THE  GRANGER.”-KS,7Ti.  2TK2 

Cir.  EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHOICE  BERRIES  and  VEGETABLES. 

Southern  fruits  and  potatoes.  Fancy  Eggs  and 
other  choice  products,  sold  for  highest  prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  I’eacheR,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


JELEIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO,, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


FVI  IIEUflTT  1M  liberty  street, 

■  U ■  IICW I  I  I  p  MEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 


Writ*  for  Quotation!. 


The* 
han¬ 
diest 
sprayer 
in  the 
world.  Its 
small  size, 
simplicity, 
effectiveness 
make  it  the  fa¬ 
vorite  for  house 
plants,  green¬ 
houses,  flower  gar¬ 
dens  and  poultry 
houses.  Sprays 
trees  12  feet  high 
One  filling  enough 
for  acre  of  plants, 

Made  of  heavy  copper 
15  incites  long. 

20  years. 

Regular  price  $2.00.  First 
purchaser  la  each  district  gets  ", 
reduced  price  $1.50  (express 

^ repaid).  Alsu  agency  l'or  full  , 
ue  of  sprayers.  Send  for  onenow.  v 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Look  port,  N.Y. 


Write  for 
catalogue 


Wear  for 


For  the  month  of  June,  this  watch  will  be  given 
absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  10  new  subscriptions  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year,  at  50  cents  each.  One 
yearly  subscription  at  $1  will  count  two. 

This  watch  is  fully  warranted  to  keep  good 
time.  Nickel  case  and  movement,  jeweled, 
stem  wind  and  set.  This  is  not  a  clumsy  thing, 
commonly  called  a  watch.  It  is  a  watch  and  a 
neat  one  at  that.  We  want  to  beat  the  record 
of  new  subscriptions  for  June,  hence  make  the 
above  terms  for  this  month  only.  One  or  two 
evenings  among  your  neighbors  will  secure  the 
club.  The  day  we  receive  it,  we  will  send  you 
the  watch  prepaid. 

If  the  watch  does  not  suit  you  in  every  way, 
you  may  return  it  and  get  all  your  money  back. 
But  it  will  suit  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if  you  want  a  nice  watch — without 
money — and  for  little  work.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Green  Corn. — The  first  of  this  has 
put  in  its  appearance  from  the  South — 
and  its  appearance  was  not  very  pre¬ 
possessing  either.  It  looked  as  though 
it  had  encountered  a  drying  oven  en 
route,  and  certainly  looked  as  though  it 
would  not  he  very  good  eating  ;  but  it 
was  corn,  and  something  new,  hence 
will  probably  sell  to  some  people. 

X  t  I 

Blackberries  and  Huckleberries. 
— Large  quantities  of  these  are  seen  in 
market  now.  Sales  were  very  slow,  so 
the  dealers  say,  while  the  supply  of 
strawberries  was  large,  but  now  that 
the  latter  have  fallen  off,  the  blackber¬ 
ries  will  have  a  better  chance.  The 
larger  part  of  those  coming  so  far  are 
from  North  Carolina,  and  the  quality 
seems  very  fair. 

t  X  X 

Hothouse  Tomatoes. — I  saw  quite 
a  large  shipment  of  these  in  one  com¬ 
mission  house,  but  many  of  them  were 
overripe.  They  were  of  good  size, 
smooth  and  nice,  except  for  this  fault. 
Probably  the  extreme  heat  had  tended 
to  ripen  them  more  rapidly  than  is  ordi¬ 
narily  the  case.  They  were  selling  for 
about  a  shilling  a  pound.  The  season  is 
about  over  for  them,  however. 

X  X  X 

A  Hot  Week. — The  past  week  has 
been  one  of  extreme  heat,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  been 
affected  to  a  serious  extent.  Marketmen 
have  suffered  considerable  losses,  and 
the  quality  of  fruits  has  been  injured. 
Sales  are  extremely  slow,  too,  during 
such  weather,  for,  while  people  must 
eat,  their  appetites  seem  to  decrease  in 
such  heated  spells,  and  in  the  aggregate, 
this  makes  a  great  difference  in  sales  in 
the  markets. 

X  X  X 

Marrow  Squashes. — I  saw  a  fine  lot 
of  these  a  few  days  ago,  that  came  from 
Florida.  They  were  of  as  large  size  and 
fine  appearance  as  those  we  see  in  their 
season  from  nearby  growers ;  still,  the 
dealer  said  they  sold  very  slowly,  that, 
in  fact,  all  vegetables  Eold  slowly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extremely  large  supply  of 
strawberries.  The  squashes  selling  for 
the  highest  price  now  are  the  yellow 
crook-necks.  Both  these  and  the  white 
scallops  have  been  in  quite  large  supply. 

X  t  X 

Watermelon  Time. — Again  we  see 
this  luscious  fruit  corded  up  in  the  com- 
mission  houses,  and  in  front  of  the 
stores.  It  has  been  very  welcome,  too, 
for  hot  weather  and  watermelons  always 
go  well  together.  A  cold  spell  in  water¬ 
melon  time  will  cut  down  sales  one-half, 
while  the  heat  increases  sales  to  a  like 
extent.  It  is  reported  that  the  water¬ 
melon  crop  from  the  South  this  year 
will  be  heavy,  and  the  probability  is 
that  prices  will  go  considerably  lower 
than  at  present. 

X  X  X 

Strawberries  Failing. — The  decline 
in  strawberry  shipments  during  the  past 
few  days  has  been  something  wonderful. 
Unless  the  rains  come  in  the  producing 
territory,  and  that  very  soon,  the  straw¬ 
berry  season  will  be  at  an  end.  Those 
arriving  this  week  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  through  an  oven,  and 
were  far  from  tempting  in  appearance. 
Many  growers  complain  that  the  vines 
are  already  too  far  gone  to  have  a  rain 
do  them  any  good,  and  m  many  cases, 
the  vines  themselves  are  dried  up  and, 
apparently,  dead. 

X  X  X 

Florida  Cantaloupes —These  have 
arrived,  and  are  now  selling  at  very 
good  prices.  Reports  are  that  Florida 
has  a  large  crop  this  year,  and  that  every 
State  from  Florida  to  New  Jersey  prom¬ 
ises  an  unusually  large  yield.  Many  of 


the  southern  peach  growers  have  planted 
large  areas  to  cantaloupes  to  make  up 
for  the  failure  of  the  peach  crop,  and  it 
seems  that  this  is  the  case  all  the  way 
up.  The  reports  from  Rocky  Ford  and 
vicinity  also  indicate  a  large  crop  of 
melons  in  that  region,  and  the  probabil¬ 
ity  is  that  the  poorest  of  us  will  be  able 
to  eat  our  fill  of  cantaloupes  this  year. 
Let  them  come  !  The  more  the  better, 
and  the  better  they  are,  the  more  we 
will  eat. 

X  X  i 

The  Georgia  Peach  Crop.— A 
Georgia  peach  grower  was  in  the  office  a 
few  days  ago,  and  told  us  that  the 
Georgia  crop  this  year  will  be  a  medium 
one.  He  thinks  that  the  Elberta  peaches 
they  grow  there  cannot  be  beaten  any¬ 
where  on  earth,  for  size,  appearance  and 
quality.  But  he  says  that  they  have 
great  difficulty  in  handling  them.  Hand¬ 
led  ever  so  carefully,  they  show  finger 
marks  and  bruises.  He  says  that  the 
peaches  really  are  too  high  quality  to 
make  a  good  peach  for  shipment.  They 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  help  that 
will  handle  them  at  all  as  they  should 
be,  and  then,  when  they  come  to  ship, 
they  have  still  more  difficulty  in  having 
the  packages  properly  handled.  The 
result  is  that,  for  many  of  their  ship¬ 
ments,  they  receive  very  meager  returns. 
This  is  the  complaint  that  comes  from 
fruit  growers  everywhere,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  cannot  learn  that  their  interests 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  fruit 
grower  in  this  connection,  and  that  it 
will  pay  them  to  exercise  greater  care 
in  the  handling  of  these  perishable 
products.  _  F.  h.  y. 

BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Notes  on  Plum  Culture. — This  Is  the  title  of 
a  48-page  bulletin  issued  by  the  Colorado  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Ft.  Collins),  which  contains 
besides,  19  plates  of  plum  trees  of  various 
kinds,  specimens  of  fruits  and  diseased  leaves 
and  twigs  It  treats  of  the  propagation  of  the 
plum,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  climate 
of  Colorado,  also  of  pruning,  different  soils 
adapted  for  plums,  irrigation,  distances  apart 
for  planting,  and  arrangement  of  varieties.  It 
contains  plum  blossom  charts  showing  the  aver¬ 
age  plum  blossom  season  at  Denton,  Md.,  and  in 
the  Station  orchard.  Some  valuable  notes  are 
given  on  self  pollination  of  plums;  insects,  and 
fungous  diseases  are  also  discussed.  The  be¬ 
havior  of  different  varieties  in  the  Station  orchard 
is  given,  which  must  prove  invaluable  to  plant¬ 
ers  in  that  vicinity.  The  bulletin  should  be  read 
by  all  plum  growers  of  Colorado. 

A  lfalfa  in  Colokado.— We  think  now  and  theD, 
at  this  end  of  the  country,  that  we  know  some¬ 
thing  about  Alfalfa  and  its  possibilities,  but 
when  the  reports  come  in  from  Colorado  and  the 
Far  West,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  slightly  out 
of  the  Alfalfa  belt.  The  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  (Ft.  Collins)  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  explaining  the  culture  of  Alfalfa.  Several 
years  ago,  it  printed  a  magnificent  bulletin 
showing  roots  of  this  plant  and  its  wonderful 
growth,  both  above  and  below  ground.  Now  in 
Bulletin  No.  52,  it  gives  the  results  of  pasturing 
sheep  on  Alfalfa,  and  these  results  are  truly 
surprising.  In  the  West,  apparently,  Alfalfa  is 
often  used  as  a  pasture,  although  we  judge  from 
this  bulletin  that  it  is  not  entirely  safe  to  let  the 
stock  run  on  it.  Danger  from  bloating  seems 
to  be  greater  with  Alfalfa  than  with  almost  any 
other  green  feed,  and  without  doubt  it  pays  best 
in  the  long  run  to  cut  the  Alfalfa  for  hay.  The  Col¬ 
orado  farmers  are  raising  early  lambs  for  mar¬ 
ket.  The  great  markets  like  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Boston  are  too  far  away  for  them,  but  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Omaha  provide  a  fair  market  for  a 
limited  supply.  With  the  Alfalfa  and  sugar 
beets,  the  Colorado  farmer  has  nearly  a  com¬ 
plete  sheep  ration  without  using  grain,  although 
the  bran  and  middlings  from  the  flour  mills  may 
well  be  used  at  home.  If  one  wants  to  become 
Alfalfa  crazy,  we  advise  the  reading  of  these  Al¬ 
falfa  bulletins  of  Colorado,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  strong  and  effective. 

Cattle  Diseases  and  Remedies. — Bulletin  43,  of 
the  Delaware  Experiment  Station  (Newark), 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  facts  about 
cattle  diseases,  milk  legislation  and  fertilizers. 
Speaking  of  hog  cholera,  the  bulletin  says  that 
the  following  powder  recommended  by  Dr.  Salmon 
has  given  fair  results  in  Delaware : 

Pounds. 

Wood  charcoal,  powdered .  1 

Sulphur .  1 

Sodium  chloride .  2 

Sodium  bicarbonate .  2 

Sodium  hyposulphite .  2 

Sodium  sulphate .  1 

Antimony  sulphide  (black  antimony)  1 

One  large  tablespoonful  for  each  200  pounds  of 
live  weight  of  hogs  constitutes  a  dose.  It  is  said 
that  this  remedy  is  known  and  prepared  at  the 
drug  stores  in  many  rural  districts  in  Delaware. 
It  must,  however,  be  used  with  care  and  judg 


ment,  as  it  contains  both  common  salt  and  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  which,  when  given  freely,  might 
cause  fatal  results.  This  bulletin  also  speaks  of 
the  good  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  basic 
slag  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  basic 
slag  is  a  product  of  iron  manufacture,  and  is 
largely  used  in  France  and  Germany.  The  high 
price  charged  for  it  in  this  country  has  prevented 
its  extensive  use,  but  it  has  given  surprisingly 
good  results  by  the  side  of  dissolved  phosphate 
rock.  We  have  noticed  experiments  with  it  at 
several  of  the  experiment  stations.  It  is  used 
side  by  side  with  dissolved  rock,  crude  rock  and 
dissolved  bone,  and  the  basic  slag  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  itself  in  every  experiment. 
This  phosphate  ought  to  be  sold  for  less  money, 
and  if  it  could  be  put  on  the  market  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  find 
ready  sale. 

Ropy  Milk  — Bulletin  16,  of  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Ithaca),  discussed  the  ropiness  in 
milk  and  cream.  This  ropy  or  stringy  condition 
of  milk  often  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  dealers.  It  does  not  depend  for  its  cause 
upon  the  health  of  the  cow.  It  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  several  different  species  of  bacteria.  These 
bacteria  appear  to  be  very  tough  animals,  for 
they  remain  unhurt  through  ordinary  washing 
of  the  cans.  Thorough  treatment  with  steam  or 
boiling  water  is  the  best  way  to  kill  them,  and 
this  bulletin  teaches  anew  the  truth  that  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  clean,  pure  milk,  is  to  keep  the 
Mkns  and  utensils  absolutely  clean  with  boiling 
water  or  steam. 

Some  Popular  Bulletins.— The  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Geneva)  has  just  Issued  three 
popular  bulletins  which  are  very  helpful  in  their 
way.  Bulletin  156  discusses  the  value  of  spray¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  pickle  crop.  The  Sta¬ 
tion  people  seem  to  prove  that  spraying  does 
pay,  and  that  the  pickle  crop  is  a  profitable  one 
on  Long  Island,  if  grown  on  good  soil,  well  cared 
for  and  sprayed.  Where  not  sprayed,  the  various 
mildews  that  attack  the  plant  are  pretty  sure  to 
get  most  of  the  pickles.  The  Ohio  Station 
(Wooster)  has  also  issued  a  short  bulletin  show¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  planting  pickles  early, 
and  also  spraying  for  Leaf  blight  and  Downy 
mildew.  Bulletin  157,  of  the  New  York  Station, 
explains  why  some  plants  fail  to  fruit.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  be  naturally  sterile,  and  others 
have  such  short  stamens  that  pollenization  is 
hardly  possible.  Varieties  with  naturally  short 
stamens  are  pretty  sure  to  be  self-sterile,  but  at 
the  same  time,  not  all  varieties  with  long  sta¬ 
mens  are  self-fertile. 

Bagging  grapes  has  been  practiced  consider¬ 
ably  at  the  Station,  mainly  with  a  view  to  learn¬ 
ing  whether  varieties  were  self-fertile  or  not. 
Bulletin  158,  of  the  Geneva  StatioD,  tells  how  to 
handle  the  Striped  beetle  on  cucumbers.  The 
habits  of  the  beetle  are  described,  and  the  life 
history  given.  Many  poisons  were  tested,  in¬ 
cluding  Paris-green,  Laurel  green,  green  arsenite 
and  lead  arsenite.  They  were  applied  dry,  in 
water  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  other  com¬ 
binations.  Green  arsenite  applied  dry  gave  the 
best  results.  It  was  found  to  be  a  waste  to  use 
the  poisons  in  connection  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
When  applied  in  water,  the  poisons  are  liable  to 
burn  the  plants. 

In  these  experiments,  Bordeaux  Mixture  was 
sprayed  upon  the  cucumbers  just  as  they  were 
well  out  of  the  ground,  again  when  they  showed 
the  third  leaf,  also  just  before  the  plants  com¬ 
menced  to  form  runners.  The  object  was  merely 
to  protect  the  young  plants  until  they  were 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  injury  from  the 
beetles.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  does  not  kill  the 
beetles.  Trap  crops  are  needed  to  do  this.  Rows 
of  squash  are  planted  in  several  rows  around 
large  fields  about  four  days  before  the  cucum¬ 
bers  or  melon  seeds  are  sown.  When  these  trap 
plants  are  up  and  the  beetles  appear  about 
them,  dose  about  half  the  plants  with  green 
arsenite.  Leave  the  other  half  for  use  in  case 
rain  or  heavy  dew  makes  the  poison  soluble, 
and  kills  the  vines.  The  beetles  will  be  attracted 
by  the  squashes,  and  will  feed  upon  them  and  be 
poisoned  by  the  arsenite.  When  the  cucumbers 
or  melons  are  up,  unless  they  are  protected  by  a 
cover,  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  poison 
more  of  the  squash  vines  Beans  are  sometimes 
used  with  some  success  as  a  catch  crop  for  the 
Fall.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  cucumber  or 
melon  field.  When  the  beeiles  leave  the  old  vines 
to  feed  upon  the  fresh  bean  plants,  they  may  be 
poisoned  as  described  with  the  squash  vines. 


A  Hog  Case.— Several  weeks  ago,  we  spoke  of 
the  celebrated  hog  case  in  Illinois.  The  breeder 
sold  a  Poland-China  hog  known  as  Kleever’s 
Model.  It  was  bought  by  a  company  of  men,  who 
gave  notes  for  85,100  in  payment.  When  the  notes 
became  due,  these  men  refused  to  pay  them,  on 
the  ground  that  the  original  hog  died,  and 
another  had  been  put  in  his  place.  The  case 
came  before  the  court,  and  has  just  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  breeder,  the  jury  deciding  that  he 
did  sell  the  original  hog.  In  the  meantime,  the 
blood  of  this  hog  has  been  introduced  into  many 
herds,  but  breeders  are  afraid  of  it,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  favor  of  having  pedigrees  contain¬ 
ing  Kleever’s  Model  thrown  out.  The  whole  thing 
is  likely  to  prove  damaging  to  the  Interests  of 
Poland-Chinas.  One  thing  about  this  trial  was 
the  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  swear  to  the 
exact  description  of  an  animal.  It  seems  that 
the  herdbook  description  rarely  serves  as  an 
exact  identification.  Most  people  who  see  an 
animal  day  after  day  for  months  cannot  agree 
as  to  spots  and  marks,  and  it  all  goes  to  snow 
how  lacking  in  observation  many  people  are. 


Hay  in  New  England.— The  New  England  grass 
crop  will  be  nearly  a  failure.  The  last  two  years 
have  been  very  wet,  and  the  better  grass  crops 
have  grown  themselves  to  death.  The  talk  among 
farmers  is  that  it  is  “  so  dry  ”  this  Spring.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  trouble,  but  the  main  trouble 
comes  from  the  fact  that  Timothy  and  Red-top 
fields  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  watered  they  have  grown  themselves  out, 
and  Timothy,  Red-top  and  the  fine  English 
grasses,  with  the  large  amount  of  water,  have 
exhausted  their  entire  force,  and  immediately 
after  the  harvesting  of  the  last  crop,  they  went 
to  decay.  When  those  fields  recovered,  which 
was  later  in  the  season,  they  took  on  their  old  or 
natural  grass.  Had  they  been  fertilized  fairly 
well  immediately  after  the  last  harvest,  they 
would  have  retained  their  status,  and  been  grow¬ 
ing — if  well  cared  for — a  large  crop  of  the  finer 
grasses  to  which  they  were  sown.  Some  of  the 
fields  in  this  section  had  better  care,  and  will 
produce  a  fine  crop.  Many  of  us  have  found  that 
sunshine,  aeration,  and  proper  fertilizers  at  the 
right  time,  will  continue  fine  grasses  for  almost 
an  indefinite  period;  if  one  try  to  make  large 
crops  for  any  extended  period  on  water  alone,  it 
will  be  a  failure.  oeorge  c.  clark. 

Connecticut. 

Some  Fruit  Notes  —If  the  man  who  failed  to 
can  Kieffers  properly  were  to  eat  some  that  were 
properly  canned,  he  would  change  his  opinion  of 
the  most  valuable  tree  fruit  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  KiefTer  is  first-class,  A  No.  1 
to  market,  or  to  use  on  one’s  own  table.  There 
is  but  one  opinion  on  Kieffer  here.  In  one  row 
of  27  Bartletts  planted  in  1894,  one  tree  died  and 
a  Kieffer  was  set  in  the  Spring  of  1895,  to  replace 
it;  last  year  the  Kieffer  was  worth  more  money 
in  fine  pears  than  the  26  Bartletts,  and  this  year 
indications  are  doubly  so.  I  made  the  mistake 
in  planting  other  varieties  at  all,  save  possibly 
a  tree  each  of  other  varieties  of  different  sea- 
eon  for  house  use.  In  Kieffer  season,  we  want 
no  other. 

I  have  beeD  much  interested  in  Mr.  Stringfel- 
low’s  method  of  planting  trees,  and  have  prac¬ 
ticed  it  for  three  years  with  entire  success  on 
Oriental  pears,  apples  and  plums  %  to  114  inch 
in  caliber.  This  year,  I  just  put  my  foot  on  a 
stiff  spade,  pushed  it  in  as  deep  as  possible, 
moved  back  and  forward  a  little,  pushed  the 
trees  down  the  crevice,  and  they  are  all  doing 
all  right.  I  had  the  top  cut  entirely  off  at  the 
nursery  30  inches  from  the  root,  and  I  trimmed  the 
roots  off  myself.  E.  s.  H. 

Riverton,  N.  J. 


Cupid’s  work  is  done  when  the  baby 
comes.  The  soft,  little,  clinging,  helpless 
mite  is  the  crown  of  love.  Its  coming 
marks  the  completion  of 
object.  Cupid  brings  two 
loving  souls  together— the 
baby  holds  them  together. 

A  woman  is  never  so 
womanly,  so  beautiful,  so 
happy  as  when  she  is  a 
mother.  Yet  motherhood 
is  denied  to  some  women 
and  feared  by  others. 

The  fear  of  motherhood  is  rapidly  passing 
away  and  nothing  has  done  so  much  to 
drive  it  away  as  the  record  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription. 

Dr.  Pierce  has  held  that  danger  and  pain 
at  the  time  of  parturition  were  really  un¬ 
necessary  and  unnatural,  and  that  if  every 
woman  were  healthy  and  strong  as  Nature 
meant  her  to  be  this  function  would  be  per¬ 
formed  painlessly  and  safely.  The  abuse 
of  centuries  of  corsets — of  health  destroy¬ 
ing  inactivity — of  de¬ 
bilitating  artificial  life 
have  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  some  women 
to  fully  return  to  the 
perfect  healthfulness 
of  a  natural  state  but 
every  woman  may  be 
helped  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree.  The  organs  di¬ 
rectly  involved  may 
be  strengthened,  pu¬ 
rified,  invigorated  for 
the  time  of  trial  and 
for  this  purpose  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  has  been 
used  with  success 
by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  women.  It 
is  the  product  of  the 
skill  and  experience 
of  a  regularly  gradu¬ 
ated  physicia  n — a 
skilled  specialist  who 
for  over  thirty  years  has  successfully 
treated  the  diseases  of  women. 

Unlike  many  modern  medicines  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  contains  no 
whisky,  alcohol,  sugar,  syrup,  opium  or 
narcotic  of  any  kind  and  its  use  does  not, 
therefore,  create  a  craving  for  stimulants. 

Mrs.  Annie  Blacker,  of 629  Catherine  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “  Your  medicines  have  done 
wonders  for  me.  For  years  my  health  was  very 
poor;  I  had  four  miscarriages,  but  since  taking 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  ‘  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  ’  I  have  much  better  health, 
and  I  now  have  a  fine  healthy  baby.” 


Wherever  the  pain  may  he, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 

AS  I  cock  s  1‘IASTtKS 


MEN  AT  WORK 

OR  ON 

PLEASURE  BENT 


are  always 
subject  to  some 


ACCIDENTAL  HURT 


OR 


PHYSICAL  STRAIN. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


is  a  good  friend  in  such 
times  of  need  ;  it  cures  surely. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


" MANUFACTURING  A  HORSE/’ 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BREEDING. 

Influence  of  Sire  and  Dam. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

Power  of  Transmission. — This  rower 
of  transmission  of  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  qualities  by  the  sire  and  dam  re¬ 
spectively  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  Ihe  breeding  of  high-class  animals 
by  scientists,  and  on  this  basis,  they 
have  been  able  to  determine  fixed  char¬ 
acteristics  through  many  generations. 
This  disabuses  the  mind  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  “  blood  ”  alone  is  responsible 
for  certain  results.  The  term  “  blood  ”, 
properly  applied,  means  merely  the  trac¬ 
ing  of  a  horse’s  pedigree  back  to  cer¬ 
tain  approved  foundation  stock — gener¬ 
ally  Arabian  stock — and  while  it  carries 
with  it  certain  weight  that  a  specimen 
may  be  said  be  possessed  of  peculiar 
structural  type  and  great  nervous  en¬ 
ergy,  as  in  the  progeny  of  renowned  race 
horses,  yet  we  know  from  actual  obser¬ 
vation  that  families  of  so-called  “  blood  ” 
horses  have  brought  forth  indefinite 
types,  and  only  a  small  percentage  have 
imitited  the  great  performances  of  their 
progenitors.  It  is  erroneous,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  the  qualities  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  attach  to  its  blood  more  than  to  any 
other  fluid  or  tissue  of  the  body,  or  that 
the  blood  of  a  high-bred  or  pedigreed 
horse  differs  from  that  of  another.  The 
qualities  of  an  animal  depend  upon  its 
organization,  and  its  blood  is  only  the 
means  of  nourishing  that  organization. 
Blood  varies  in  quality  and  quantity  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  food  partaken  ©f,  and  the 
exercise  and  surroundings,  atmosphere, 
etc.  One  horse  surpasses  another  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  perfect  symmetry  and  ner¬ 
vous  energy  in  correct  proportion  to  his 
structure. 

Thus,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is 
proper  to  have  due  regard  for  pedigree 
if  the  best  elements  of  sire  and  dam  and 
grandparents  are  reproduced  in  the  off¬ 
spring,  but  not  otherwise.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  blood  of  the 
Thoroughbred  injected  into  the  heavy 
draught  horse  cannot  make  the  clumsy 
body  move  more  quickly  than  its  struc¬ 
ture  admits,  neither  can  the  blood  of  the 
heavy  draught  animal  make  the  light 
trotter  draw  heavy  weights.  If  a  horse 
is  defective  in  his  mechanical  structure, 
it  matters  not  what  horse  he  is  sired 
by,  he  will  always  be  a  clumsy  brute.  It 
has  always  been  on  account  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  farmers  to  acknowledge  and  under¬ 
stand  this  principle,  that  so  many  of 
them  have  almost  ruined  themselves  in 
vain  endeavors  to  make  fast  trotters  out 
of  defectively-constructed  colts. 

What  to  Look  For — In  breeding, 
symmetry  should  be  first  considered, 
then  nervous  endowment,  then  pedigree. 
After  this  will  come  careful  selection  of 
male  and  female  for  mating,  in  order  to 
secure  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  offspring  of  which  nature  admits. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  colt  shall 
be  actuated  by  the  noblest  spirit,  or 
contain  a  full  supply  of  good  “  blood.” 
The  bones  must  be  in  correct  proportion 
the  one  to  the  other,  every  muscle  must 
be  at  proper  tension,  every  lever  its 
proper  length,  and  the  strength  must  be 
in  proportion  before  the  movement  can 
be  accurate  or  precise. 

The  parents  should  be  in  perfect 
health  and  vigor  when  selected  for  mat¬ 
ing,  and  both  should  be  actually  used 
for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  foal 
when  it  comes  will  be  required.  Partic¬ 
ularly  should  the  stallion  be  in  daily 
work — not  shut  up  and  coddled  in  a  stall 
all  day,  and  led  out  like  a  fat,  hothouse 
plant  A  stallion  cannot  be  expected  to 
get  a  lively,  vigorous  colt  under  such 
circumstances.  Yet  how  often  is  such 
the  case?  This  is  just  what  accounts, 


in  great  measure,  for  a  majority  of  the 
miserable  foals  we  see  on  farms,  espe¬ 
cially  on  fancy  stock  farms  to-day. 

The  mare,  too,  should  be  at  work  when 
she  is  bred,  so  that,  as  she  carries  her 
foal,  she  will  be  healthy  and  vigorous 
enough  to  provide  it  with  proper  vitality. 
Miserably  old  and  worn-out  mares  can 
never  produce  good  colts.  The  ancient 
Arabs  were  careful  never  to  use  such 
mares.  They  cultivated  endurance  and 
bottom,  or  courage  in  their  mares,  and 
bred  them  when  vigorous  and  in  their 
prime,  and  even  to  this  day  they  trace 
pedigrees  through  their  mares.  In  mod¬ 
ern  times,  we  have  paid  altogether  too 
much  attention  to  the  sires,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  using  mares  lacking  health  and 
constitution,  has  been  the  production  of 
thousands  of  horses  of  no  particular 
value  for  breeding  purposes. 

A.  H.  GODFREY. 

TWO  HORNLESS  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  almost  every  other  breed. 
First,  they  are  the  strongest  strain  of 
cattle  in  the  world.  For  example,  breed¬ 
ing  a  Red  Polled  bull  to  any  other  breed, 
insures  95  per  cent  polled  calves,  and 
a  solid  red  color.  Here  is  a  test  that 
came  under  my  own  observation ;  26 
purebred  Holstein  cows  were  bred  to  a 
Red  Polled  bull  that  I  once  owned,  and 
the  26  calves  were  polled,  and  with  but 
one  exception,  were  of  dark  red  color  ; 
the  exception  had  a  white  udder.  Second , 
I  claim  that  they  will  keep  fat  on  a  third 
less  food  than  any  other  breed.  Third, 
they  are  very  handsome,  and  are  good 
milkers;  my  herd  average  per  cent 
butter  fat.  I  have  one  cow  that  gives  40 
pounds  a  day,  and  unlike  other  milk 
breeds,  keeps  fat  I  have  cows  that 
weigh  1,600  pounds,  and  could  take  on 
200  or  300  pounds  more  if  fattened  for 
beef.  Fourth,  when  a  Red  Polled  cow 
has  finished  her  mission,  has  given  you 
all  the  calves  and  milk  you  want,  she 
will  make  the  best  beef  you  ever  ate. 

Tonti,  Ill.  H.  LEE  BORDEN. 

Hornless  Short-horns.  —  We  breed 
Polled  Durhams,  which  are  simply 
Short-horns  without  the  horns.  Why 
are  our  cattle  superior  to  other  breeds  ? 
The  Polled  Durhams  inherit  both  the 
milking  qualities  and  beef  form  of  their 
ancestors,  therefore  they  are  just  as 
good  milkers  as  any  other  general-pur¬ 
pose  breed,  and  much  better  beef  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  hornless,  and  are  there¬ 
fore,  much  easier  handled  and  fed.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  farmers’  cattle,  and  men 
who  claim  to  be  posted  say  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  all  the  Short¬ 
horns  will  be  hornless.  We  think  they 
are  much  more  docile  than  the  Polled 
Angus,  lack  the  long  horns  of  the  Here¬ 
ford,  and  are  much  better  milkers  than 
either  of  these  breeds.  When  bred  to 
horned  cows,  from  75  to  95  per  cent  of 
the  offspring  are  hornless,  and  some 
Polled  Durham  bulls  have  never  sired  a 
horned  calf.  The  Polled  Durhams  are 
fully  as  good  dairy  cattle  as  Red  Polls. 
There  is  quicker  sale  to-day  for  Polled 
Durhams  than  any  other  breed,  as  the 
breeders  sell  nearly  all  their  bulls  be¬ 
fore  they  are  old  enough  for  service,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  heifers  at 
any  price.  J.  N.  woods  &  sons. 

Gardner,  Ill. _ 

An  Australian  paper  advised  a  subscriber  to 
administer  medicine  to  a  horse  in  the  form  of 
powder,  by  placing  it  in  a  tube,  putting  one  end 
in  the  horse’s  mouth,  and  blowing  through  the 
other  end.  That  paper  has  now  lost  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  According  to  his  account,  “  the  medi¬ 
cine  may  have  been  good  enough  for  the  horse, 
but  it  was  a  little  too  much  for  me.”  “  But  how 
did  you  get  it  ?  ”  was  asked.  “  Well,  you  see,  I 
got  the  tube  down  the  horse’s  throat  all  right, 
and  was  just  going  to  blow  when  the  accident 
happened”  ‘‘What  accident?”  "The  horse 
blew  first.” 


MILKERS  AND  MILKING. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  farmers  in  different 
localities  nowadays  in  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  good  milkers.  The  remark  that 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  find  good 
milkers,  is  quite  frequently  heard  among 
dairymen.  This  is  a  great  mistake  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  there  are  just 
as  good  milkers,  in  this,  and  other  local¬ 
ities,  as  there  ever  were,  if  not  better. 
The  farmer  who  depends  on  day  hands 
for  his  help,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  one 
who  complains  most  bitterly  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  average  man  who  is 
hired  by  the  day  will  not  milk  even  if 
he  can.  Wherever  or  whenever  I  find  a 
good  month  hand,  one  who  stays  on  the 
farm  continually,  one  who  is  not  con¬ 
stantly  listening  for  the  sound  of  the 
six-o’clock  whistle,  one  who  does  not  go 
to  town  every  night,  I  find  a  good  milker. 
A  cow  should  be  milked  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  good  milker  can  milk  12 
cows  an  hour.  The  muscles  of  the  fore¬ 
arm,  wrists  and  hands,  of  a  good  milker 
must  be  well  developed;  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  wom?n  are  poor  milkers.  They  re¬ 
quire  too  much  time  to  milk  a  cow.  The 
evil  resulting  from  this  practice  is  that 
the  cows  do  not  readily  give  down  their 
milk.  Some  farmers  expect  a  man  to  do 
too  much  of  this  work.  The  number  of 
cows  that  a  man  milks  should  depend  on 
the  amount  and  nature  of  other  labor 


Breeders’  Directory. 


For  Sale — Seven  beautiful  Short-horn 

Heifer  Calves,  and  four  Bull  Calves,  three  and  four 
months  old,  at  $24.50  for  Heifers,  and  $35  for  Bulls. 
Also,  Polled  Durham  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves  at 
same  price.  ISON  &  LITSEV,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants;  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  1. 


Pigs — Eligible  to  Registry,  and  First- 

class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  Poultry,  wm.  B.  HARVEY,  West  Grove,  p&. 


IflQ  uni  QTEINQ  FOR  8ALB-TWO  Pauline 

lUu  flULOl  Llild  Paul-I>e  Kol  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  Butter-bred  Bulls  as  low  as  $50.  Calves  sired 
by  our  famous  Royal  Paul,  and  rich-milking  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  him.  Dellhurst  Farms,  Mentor,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springring  :  three  13 
mos,,  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo.,  one 
6  mos  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 


that  he  performs.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to 
milk  more  than  six  cows. 

C  E  BISHOP  VILLK 

The  American  hen  Is  to  have  a  good  showing 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  A  new  building 
has  been  built  for  the  poultry  department,  fur¬ 
nished  with  fine  coops,  and  every  possible  con¬ 
venience.  At  the  Fair,  to  be  held  the  week  of 
September  5,  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  se¬ 
cure  a  first-class  showing  of  poultry. 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

At  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  Entrance  by  Regents’  “Veterinary  Student 
Certificate,”  or  by  examination  September  iq,  1899, 
Instruction  begins  September  28,  1899.  Scholarships 
available  for  veterinary  students. 

Tuition  Free  to  New  York  State  Students. 
For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


'  >©> 


25  gallon  packet  50  cents ;  100  gallon,  $2  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square.  New  York  Ctty 


|:8alled  Horses  | 

<k  Breasts,  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained,  J 
i  [  healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK.  J 
.  *  It’s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you  \ 
willtryCALL  POWDER.  60  ceutsbymaii.  <[ 

>  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  < 
CA^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 


Trade 

Mark 


Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  eyiensive.  No  cure,  no  , 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- . 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ’ 
readeraof  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Colon  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  7" 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Order  all  ages  and  both  sexes  swine.  Bull  Calves. 
Choicest  selections  to  EXPAND  yonr  herds.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.J. 


Dlnnrl  Arl  C4aaL  Registered  Jerseys, Guern 
DIUUUCU  dIOblV  seys,  etc.  Swine,  Sheep, 
Poultry.  Hunting  and  House  Does.  Eggs  In  Season. 
Prices  the  lowest,  quality  considered.  Wr  te  for  cat. 
Henry  Hathaway  &  Co  .  Bridgeport,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


CONTINENTAL  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Of  course  the  early  lamb  raiser  must  have  Dorsets, 
that’s  settled.  ‘'Continental  Dorsets”  won  the 
prizes  last  year,  and  they  are  as  good  or  better  this 
year.  Write  me  for  addresses  of  breeders  nearest 
you.  JOSEPH  E.  WING,  Mecbanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  fret. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


iReg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

rand  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
1  Spring  Pigs.  8  week  old.  mated 
’no.t  akin.  Bred  sows  &  service 
boars.  Poultry.  Write  tor  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  A  Co.,  Cochranvllle.  Chester  County,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshire  Pigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars,  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICE, CrystalSpringFarm, Delaware, O. 


PflIANn  PUIM  barge  strain.  Weigh  from 
rULHNU-UnillHO  000  to  800  lbs.  The  business 
farmers'  bog  for  sale  at  business  prices.  Write  for 
Information.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.V. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


FOUR  BEAUT! FDL 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  BITCH  PUPS, 

eight  weeks  old,  eligible  to  registry,  from  trained 
stock.  Healthy,  intelligent,  affectionate. 

MAPLEMONT  STOCK  FARM,  Albany,  Vt. 


POULTRY 

Ws  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINK, ' 
Fenoing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  8tock,  Brooders  ' 
—anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  n*  1 
■end  you  our  illustrated  oatalogue— It’s  free  for  < 
the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  1 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  38  Vesev  Street,  New  York  City. 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  nests  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner— 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  It  on.  It  will  not  Injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  slae  lOe 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTBY 
BOOK  FBEE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  SOT  A|f*ssi(,  E  L 


$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
i  w  &.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultiymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

.*■  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WIT.g()N  RKIIS.  I’n.tnn.  P. 


Newton’s  PAW  THTL' 
Improved  •’  Alili 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clear 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Fret 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 
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SELLING  SKIM-MILK. 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Who  Buys  It? 

[The  Connecticut  laws  permit  the  sale  of  skim- 
milk  at  retail  when  it  is  properly  marked  as  snch, 
and  is  not  sold  for  whole  milk.  How  does  this 
sale  affect  the  general  milk  business?  What 
class  of  people  usually  buy  skim-milk  ?  Do 
people  who  buy  it,  also  buy  cream  ?  Is  it  a  wise 
thing  to  permit  such  sale  under  suitable  restric¬ 
tions  ?] 

Skim-Milk  a  Temperance  Drink. 

I  believe  the  sale  of  skim-milk  is  a 
good  thing  for  both  the  producer  and 
consumer.  The  milkmen  sell  a  great  deal 
of  cream  ;  of  course  it  leaves  a  great  deal 
of  skim-milk,  which  is  sold  to  poor  fami¬ 
lies  and  for  puddings  and  custards,  and 
on  the  street  to  workmen  to  drink,  also 
in  factories.  There  are  many  people 
who  are  fond  of  drinking  milk,  who  can 
drink  skim-milk  but  cannot  drink  whole 
milk.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  temperance  if  skim- milk  and 
buttermilk  could  be  sold  mo  e  largely. 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  baying 
cream  to  use  with  skim-milk,  but  a  large 
amount  of  cream  is  sold  to  be  used  as 
cream.  s  a.  g 

Terryville. 

A  Success  at  Hartford 

The  sale  of  skim-milk  in  our  city  af¬ 
fects  the  sale  of  whe^e  milk  very  little. 
The  amount  of  whole  milk  sold  per  day 
in  Hartford  is  32,000  quarts  ;  the  amount 
of  skim-milk  is  1,800  quarts  per  day.  The 
skim-milk  is  usually  sold  to  bakeries, 
cheap  restaurants  and  the  poorer  class 
of  foreigners.  The  price  is  usually  2 
quarts  for  five  cents  at  retail.  People 
do  not  buy  skim-milk  and  mix  with 
cream.  The  sale  of  skim-milk  I  con¬ 
sider  not  only  wise,  but  just,  as  it 
enables  the  poor  to  buy  perfectly  pure 
food  at  a  price  within  their  means.  In 
conversation  with  one  milk  inspector  he 
informs  me  that  the  skim-milk  sold  in 
the  lower  part  of  our  city  is  bought  by 
people  too  poor  to  buy  whole  milk  The 
skim  is  gathered  in  the  afternoon,  by 
men  in  the  business,  from  the  farmers 
that  sell  their  cream  to  the  creameries  ; 
then  it  is  packed  in  ice,  which  keep3  it 
perfectly  sweet,  and  delivered  the  next 
morning.  The  price  to  the  farmer  is  % 
to  1  cent  per  quart,  which  brings  him 
more  of  an  income  than  he  could  get  for 
it  in  any  other  way.  The  country 
around  Hartford  contains  many  very 
fine  dairy  farms  so  near  that  no  milk  is 
ever  shipped,  while  in  New  Haven  it  is 
very  different  ;  much  of  the  milk  has  to 
be  carried  by  rail.  How  the  sale  of  skim- 
milk  would  affect  such  cities  I  could 
not  say.  c.  l.  l. 

Hartford. 

No  Injury  to  Whole  Milk. 

Our  creamery  has  sold  as  high  as  $10,000 
worth  of  skim-milk  in  one  year,  to 
peddlers,  who  paid  us  one  cent  at  the 
creamery,  and  sold  it  for  three  cents,  or 
two  quarts  for  five  cents.  It  does  not 
particularly  affect  the  general  trade  in 
new  milk,  but  it  is  an  immense  benefit 
to  the  farmers  who  sell  their  cream,  and 
then  receive  one  cent  per  quart  for  the 
skim-milk  remaining.  It  is  purchased 
by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people. 
Bakers  particularly  use  it  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities.  With  restrictions,  it  is 
eminently  wise  and  beneficial  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  There  is  room  for  skim-milk  in 
every  community.  Great  quantities  are 
sold  in  this  State.  No  fault  is  found  by 
the  new  milk  interest,  and  the  public 
generally  find  that  skim- milk  at  two 
quarts  for  five  cents,  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  consequently,  the  new  and  skim- 
milk  peddlers  have  flourished  side  by 
side,  the  one  not  apparently  affecting 
the  other  injariously,  or  causing  any 
rivalry  in  routes.  Teams  have  run  from 
Farmington  to  the  neighboring  cities  of 
Hartford  and  New  Britain  for  the  last 
18  or  20  years,  and  have  done  more  to 
put  the  milk  industry  on  a  stable  basis 
from  the  creamery  standpoint  than  any 
other  ir  flu ence,  really  adding  one-third 
to  the  income  with  us.  Whole-milk  or 
cream-gathering  creameries  practice 
selling  skim-milk  with  us.  At  one,  the 


milk  is  taken  from  the  creamery  ;  at  the 
other,  it  must  be  picked  up  from  the 
farmers.  Our  statutes  govern  the  mat¬ 
ter  so  thoroughly,  that  the  skim-milk 
peddler  in  this  State  has  been  always 
free  from  prosecutions,  and  is  recognized 
as  being  an  important  public  factor  in 
economy  and  profit.  A.  b.  w. 

Farmington. 

A  Boon  for  Poor  People, 

Yes,  the  Connecticut  laws  permit  the 
sale  of  skim-milk  at  retail,  when  it  is 
marked  as  such.  I  don’t  think  it  is  al¬ 
ways  marked, though,  but  a  large  amount 
of  it  is  sold  in  cities  and  small  towns. 
In  regard  to  the  sale  of  skim-milk  affect¬ 
ing  the  general  trade  in  New  York  State, 
I  don't  think  it  hurts  it.  A  large  amount 
is  sold  for  drinking  purposes,  also  for 
cooking,  and  poor  people  use  the  larger 
amount.  The  people  that  buy  the  skim- 
milk  do  not  buy  the  cream  to  use  with  it. 
I  think  it  wise  to  permit  the  sale  of  skim- 
milk,  if  clean  and  not  watered.  It  can¬ 
not  be  shipped  a  long  distance  and  ped¬ 
dled  out  and  always  be  sweet.  In  our 
town,  it  is  sold  largely.  Poor  people 
buy  two  quarts  for  five  cents.  It  will 
make  quite  a  meal  for  children,  and  is 
healthful  for  them  ;  with  a  little  bread 
or  crackers,  they  enjoy  it  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  The  separator  milk  doesn’t  keep 
as  well  as  the  deep-setting  or  ice-cooled 
milk.  Skim-milk  makes  the  calves  and 
pigs  grow,  and  why  not  the  children  ? 
As  for  myself,  I  always  take  the  milk 
that  has  no  cream,  to  drink  or  for  bread 
and  milk.  m.  e  c 

Wallingford. 

STORIES  OF  ANIMALS. 

STRANGE  FOUR-FOOTED  PEOPLE 

Separating  Hawks.— -A  man  in  In¬ 
diana  had  an  unfortunate  experience  in 
trying  to  separate  two  hawks  fighting 
in  a  field,  lie  picked  up  a  stick  to  drive 
them  apart.  It  was  probably  some  head 
of  a  hawk  family  chastising  his  wife. 
At  any  rate,  at  this  interference,  both 
hawks  pitched  into  the  man.  Ha  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  one,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  hired  man  drove  off  the  other,  but 
before  the  battle  was  won,  the  peace¬ 
maker,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  him, 
was  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  next 
time  that  man  sees  a  fight  between  an¬ 
imals,  he  will,  probably,  let  them  settle 
it  in  their  own  way. 

An  Onion  Nest  Egg. — A.  I.  Root,  in 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  talks  of  using 
an  onion  for  a  nest  egg.  Now  he  says  : 
“  One  of  the  girls  in  the  paper-room  in¬ 
forms  me  they  tried  my  new  invention, 
but  the  good  old  hen  did  not  seem  to  like 
the  onion  ‘  flavor,’  and  left  her  nest  and 
hunted  a  new  one.  Now,  I  think  that 
hen  must  be  too  aristocratic ;  but  if  it 
works  that  way  every  time,  we  have  a 
big  invention  still.  When  you  want  to 
1  break  up’  a  hen  that  is  determined  to 
sit,  give  her  a  nestful  of  onions.  If  she 
goes  off  in  a  huff,  you  have  broken  up 
her  sitting.  If  she  sticks  to  the  nest, 
you  can  give  her  a  lot  of  nice  eggs  after 
she  has  had  the  onions  a  few  days,  and 
she  and  the  chicks  will  be  free  from  ver¬ 
min.” 

Admiral  Sampson’s  Bantam.  —  Ad¬ 
miral  Sampson  says  that,  when  he  came 
back  from  Porto  Rico,  he  brought  three 
Spanish  Game  cocks,  and  gave  them  to 
his  two  boys.  The  boys  locked  them  in 
the  barn  and  went  to  school,  suddenly 
remembering,  sometime  afterwards,  that 
they  had  locked  a  little  Bantam  rooster 
in  with  them.  During  the  forenoon,  the 
women  folks  heard  a  tremendous  racket 
inside  the  barn  ;  this  kept  up  for  an 
hour  or  so,  then  all  was  quiet  except  for 
an  occasional  vigorous  crow.  The  boys 
came  home  in  fear  and  trembling,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  their  Bantam  rooster 
turned  into  meat.  When  they  opened 
the  door,  they  found  one  of  the  Spanish 
Game  cocks  lying  dead  on  the  floor,  with 
the  Bantam  perched  on  top  of  him,  and 
crowing  for  dear  life.  Another  Span¬ 
iard  covered  with  blood,  had  crawled 
behind  a  barrel,  while  the  third  showed 
his  Spanish  blood  by  flyiDg  up  to  one  of 
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the  rafters.  The  American  Bantam  had 
whipped  the  three  of  them  as  he  usually 
does. 

Woman  and  Dog. — A  woman  in  Jersey 
City  was  attacked  by  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  slightly  bitten.  Being  afraid 
of  hydrophobia,  this  woman  insisted 
that  the  dog  should  be  killed,  and  also 
insisted  that  she  should  be  present  at 
the  dog’s  execution.  This  seemed  like  a 
singular  thing  for  a  woman  to  desire, 
and  she  has  received  a  number  of  anony¬ 
mous  letters  from  friends  of  the  dog, 
who  comment  in  strong  language  upon 
her  desire  to  see  blood  spilled.  Her  an¬ 
swer  is  that  she  is  afraid  of  hydrophobia 
and  will  never  be  satisfied  that  the  dog 
is  dead  until  she  sees  him  k;lled.  In  the 
meantime,  a  smart  lawyer  has  raised 
the  point  that  no  court  has  a  right  to 
order  a  dog  killed,  and  that  this  wo¬ 
man’s  only  remedy  is  to  sue  the  owner 
for  damages.  Until  the  Supreme  Court 
can  settle  this  important  question,  the 
dog  will  evidently  remain  alive. 


Don’t ! 


Don’t  think  if  you  buy  a 
farm  separator  you  must 
buy  something  compli¬ 
cated  and  hard  to  man- 
»ge. 

Don’t  think  that  because 
one  kind  of  farm  separa¬ 
tor  requires  an  hour  to 
wash  it  that  all  do. 

Do  n’t  think  that  constant 
repair  bills  are  a  necessity 
just  because  some  one 
with  a  complicated  sepa¬ 
rator  has  to  pay  them. 

Don’t  think  that  some  other 
larm  separator  is  as  good 
as  the  SHARPLES,  be¬ 
cause  an  agent  for 
the  other  condemns 
the  SHARPLES 
Send  for 

No.  25. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Buanchkb  :  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  “Baby” 
Crtsain  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  imitations  and 
Infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes—  $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  yea  r  over  any 
Imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1899.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


A  Reliable  Batter  Color. 

W  R  &  CO  ’S  IMPROVED  THE  PUREST 
OF  ALL  COLORS 


Endorsed  by  EminentChemists 
and  Food  Experts. 

Nothing  else  used  in  making  butter  has  as  many 
endorsements  from  chemists  and  food  experts,  as 
well  as  leading  buttorniakers,  as  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color.  Prof.  Witthaus,  the 
eminent  New  York  chemist,  has  made  a  thorough 
analysis  of  this  color,  and  endorses  It  In  the  highest 
terms,  while  chemists  of  various  State  Dairy  and 
food  departments  have  also  made  exhaustive  tests. 

A  trial  is  all  that  is  needed  to  show  how  much 
superior  this  color  Is  in  natural  shade  and  uniform 
strength  to  the  old-fashioned,  muddy  colors  that  are 
stili  used  by  a  few  butterraakers.  Over  90  per  cent 
of  the  butter  made  in  this  country  Is  colored 
with  it. 

It  you  are  not  using  this  color,  send  four  cents 
for  postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co  ,  Burlington,  Vt. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cents  worth 

SHOO-FLY 


Thatcher's  Oromge  Butter  Color — 

the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Polsdam,  H. Y 


Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  *  Cattle  Comforts  ■ 
none  equal  to  ‘SHOO-FLY.-  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W.  Com  fort.  Falls- 
t  ngton,  I'a.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 

Send  "25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MFC.  CO.,  1005  Fairmouut  Ave.,  FIIILA,  PA. 


The  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator 


Just  as  Recommended. 

gLjjl  Columbia  Falls,  Me.,  April  24,  i8qg. 

I  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Improved  U.  S. 

f  feggffl  Separator.  It  has  proven  to  be  just  as  recommended. 

-(■--'‘•'•ASS  *  Am  tllor°ughly  convinced  that  I  am  getting  more 

A'  cream  from  the  same  number  of  cows,  hence  can 

/frfij'  \l3nF"  make  more  butter.  GEO.  E.  GRANT. 

\Jrl  Wl  The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market. 

lHB.nl  West  Haven,  Vt.,  April  2q,  i8oq. 

fi  *5  II  I  have  used  a  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

LI  _ If  two  years  and  I  have  found  it  to  run  easy  and  do 

good  work.  After  two  years’ use  less  than  one-half 
tr  M  H  the  weight  of  the  handle  will  start  the  bowl.  I  con- 

/■  H  sider  the  U.  S.  the  best  separator  on  the  market,  and 

m  M  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  an  v  one  wanting  a  first- 

jS  sL  class  separator.  O.  O.  HITCHCOCK. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogues  with  full 
'ftps  "c'*ir  1 particulars  and  hundreds  of  testimonials  like 

'  the  above. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


KILFLY. 

More  Milk,  More  Money,  More  Comfort 
for  Cows  and  Milkmen. 


A  Liquid  Mixture  of  Untold  Value. 

Applied  with  Childs’  Electric  Sprayer. 

Protects  cows  from  the  torture  of  flies,  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  milk.  Absolutely  harmless  to  man  or  beast. 
Put  up  in  one  gallon  cans. 


Patented  January  26, 1898. 


Once  Tried,  Always  Used. 

ELECTRIC  SPRAYER 

Convenient  and  Practical  in  Every  Pa-ticular. 

Throws  a  very  fine  spray  of  any  of  the  liquids  and  mixtures  usually 
used  for  destroying  insects,  hugs,  etc.,  and  for  keeping  cattle  free  from  flics 
iuu  mg  the  summer  weather.  Cau  lie  thoroughly  cleaned  after  using  a  poisonous  mixture, 
wlneli  !s  eonvemently  donohy  removing  the  cover.  Especially  recommended  for  spraying  potato  vines 
with  laris  green,  also  all  kinds  of  plants,  hushes,  vines,  trees,  ami  interior  of  henneries,  with  any  desired 
formula.  Sample  Lot— One  gallon  can  KILFLY  and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine)  charges  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  *2.00.  Special  prices  for  quantity 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


•  quantity 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous. 

Of  pigB  and  ducks  that  count  and  talk, 
Reports  we  often  see; 

Yet  far  more  wonderful,  we  think, 

Must  be  the  spelling  bee. — Brooklyn  Life. 

Tbavhleb  :  “  Are  the  rrosquitoes  thick 
around  here  ?”  Suburbanite  :  “  No. 

Lorg  and  slim.” — Life. 

Thk  formation  of  a  giant  coffin  trust 
baviDg  been  announced,  a  Mississippi 
editor  g<  ts  mad  and  swears  that  be  will 
die  before  he  will  patronize  it  — Credit 
Lost 

An  Irish  ter  ant  lately  observed  thst  it 
was  a  “bard  thing  for  a  man  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  home  which  his  father  built 
and  his  grandfather  was  born  in!v — 
Til-Bits. 

Adaline  :  “When  I  marry  I  shall  select 
a  man  who  resembles  an  arc  light.” 
Mae  :  “  Gracious  1  in  wbaq  way  ?”  Ad- 
alite  :  “  Not  go  out  at  night  and  never 
smoke.”— Chicago  News 

“Why,  Clara,”  said  a  mother  to  her 
little  daughter,  who  was  crying,  “  what 
are  you  crying  about?”  “’C-cause,” 
sobbed  the  little  miss,  ‘ '  I  s-started  to 
m-make  dolly  a  b-bonnet  and  it  c  c  raid 
out  b- bloomers. "—Trained  Motherhood. 

Sunday  School  Tkaches:  “Now, 
Tommy,  what  can  you  tell  me  about 
the  wise  virgins  and  the  foolish  vir¬ 
gins?”  Tommy:  “The  foolish  virgins 
went  out  on  their  wheels  after  dark 
without  any  oil  in  their  lamps,  an’  got 
run  in.” — Phila.  Record. 

Eeggar  :  “  Please,  sir,  won’t  you  give 
me  a  dollar  to  buy  some  medicine  fer  me 
sick  wife?”  Gentleman:  “See  here! 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago  you  said  your  wife 
was  dead,  and  you  needed  money  to  bury 
her.”  Beggar  :“  Y-e-s.  This  is  another 
one.” — New  York  Weekly. 

First  Bubglar:  “Oh,  no!  I’m  not 
goin’  to  rob  a  poor,  lone,  unprotected 
woman!”  Second  Burglar:  “What’s 
de  matter  wit’  yer  ?  ”  First  Burglar  : 
“  Well,  de  way  dem  lone,  unprotected 
women  is  goin’  on  dese  times  de  chances 
is  she’d  land  de  hull  lot  of  us  in  jail.”— 
Puck 

Teacher  :  “  Once  upon  a  time  there 
were  two  rich  men,  one  of  whom  made 
his  fortune  by  honest  industry,  while 
the  other  made  his  by  fraud.  Now, 
which  of  these  two  men  would  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  ?”  Tommy,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  :  “  Which  made  the  most  ?” — 
Family  Herald. 

Miss  Vassar  :  “  Don’t  you  think  Miss 
Springglove  is  a  charming  poetess?” 
Uncle  Solomon  :  “Oh,  yes,  a  very  sweet 
poetess,  and  her  cousin,  Miss  Chalmers, 
is  a  charming  paintress,  and  her  Aunt 
Lucrece  is  an  excellent  sculptress,  and 
her  mother  used  to  be  an  excellent  dish- 
washeress .  ” — Harlem  Lif c. 

The  superintendent  of  a  city  Sunday- 
school  was  making  an  appeal  for  a  col¬ 
lection  for  a  Shut-in  Society,  and  he  said: 
“  Can  any  boy  or  girl  tell  me  of  any  shut- 

in  person  mentioned  in  the  Bible?  Ah, 

I  see  several  hands  raised.  That  is  good. 

This  little  boy  right  in  front  of  me  may 

tell  me.  Speak  up  good  and  loud  so  that 

all  will  hear  you,  J ohnnie.  ”  “  J onah  !  ” 

shrieked  Johnnie.  —Harper's  Bazar. 

There  dwelt  a  young  man  in  Bordeaux, 
Whose  business  was  deucedly  sleaux; 

Said  a  Mend,  “  If  you  are  wise, 

You’ll  begin  to  advertise,” 

And  now  he  has  plenty  of  “  deaux  ”- 

—  The  Billboard. 


UY  “DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,”  BEST 

VlIXED  PAINTS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

,r  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
of  Its.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  FarmeiS 
liance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES 


(20, 25  and  30  per  cent  commission) 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
&c.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  you  don’t  want  commissions 
wewillgiveyou  Premiums:  Lace 
Curtains,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Dinner  Sets,  &c.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c.,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im 
ported  and  catalogue-  The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York, N.Y.  P.O.Box  289, RURAL. 


EVERY  DAY 

IN  THE  YEAR. 


MOST  MEN 


the  interest,  on  the  money  every  day  It  Is  used, 

wood  -  -  - - ',“1 — 

«’REE. 


will  pay  $125  fora  twine 
binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

THE  KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader 

'  costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 
day  In  the  year.  It  will  earn 
Spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure, 

.  ri _ Cnlnnrlirl  nour  oafolncrilA 


ashes,  li  me,  salt,  etc!  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the  row.  Splejndid  new  catalogue 
Tells  all  about  it.  KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3S  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


MONEY 

Is  greatly  Increased  by  using  labor 
_  saving  machinery. 

It  costs  too  much  to  dig 
potatoes  by  hand. 

DOWDEN 

Potato  Diggers 

,  Dig  Potatoes 
'Cheaper  and  Cleaner 
than  can  be  done  by  hand.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  deep  or  shallow—  THEY 

_ _  _ ,  ALL.  With  care  they  last  indefinitely. 

Don’t  buy  "until  you  see  our  Free,  B)i  page  catalogue. 
DOWDEN  M’JT’G  CO.,  Box  22  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 
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JlOW  TO  Dlt AIN  LAND  PROFITABLY. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  In  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  Is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


SILO 


Howto  Build,  Operate,  Repair 

Valuable  and  Interesting  Points 
on  Seed  and  Feed. 
American  Silo-Seed  Co. .Buffalo. N.Y 


LOOSE  WIRE  FENCES 

are  quickly  made  tight 
as  new  with 

Success  Fence  Ratchets. 

No  holes  to  bore  in  end  posts.  They  quickly  attach 
in  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and  grip  the  wires  auto¬ 
matically  as  it  is  wound  on  No  new  fence  complete 
without  them.  They  give  perfect  control  of  each  wire. 

We  will  mail  you  a  sample  _ 

to  test,  if  you  will  send  ns  10  cents 
to  cover  postage  only.  Circulars 
Free  of  this  Ratchet,  Wire  Fencing 
and  Supplies. 

W.  H.  M  ASON  &  CO., 

Box  (IT.  Leesburg,  O. 


8howing  Wire 
Wound  On. 


PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


,  Succial  Pew* 

Writfe 
DirecT  To 
2  9  Bond  St 

Castoee 


The  Fowler  Mower  Knife 
Grinder,  where  we  have  no 
agent,  will  be  sentexpress  p’d 
upon  receipt  of  13.50  to  intro 
duce.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
„  -  -  teed.  Circulars  Free. 

Taughannock  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Cortland,  N  Y 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.’’  Cannot  Sag 
i  Get,  hisnewcatalogue.  Ii 
tells  all  about  The  Best 

Dm  Fence  Made. 

1 


W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


THE 

DOUBLE  STRAND 

in  this  fence  means  double  strength- 
greater  durability.  The  tie  wires  of 
the  Haudall  Double  Strand 
Woven  Steel  Wire  Fence  are  braid¬ 
ed  in  and  can  never  slip.  The  braid 
allows  expansion  and  contraction- 
keeps  the  fence  always  taut.  A  perfect, 
lusting  fence  at  moderate  cost.  All  width, 
for  all  purposes.  Write  for  ills*,  circular. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO.,  LEROY,  N.Y 


WfrVv.. 


il 


Meets  all  the  wants  of  the  man  who  needs  a  reliable  and  durable 
fence.  Made  of  just  the  right  weight  of  wire;  takes  up  all  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  ;  does  not  sag  and  properly  constructed  will 
last  indefinitely.  It  makes  friends  wherever  introduced.  We  want 
a  reliable  agent  In  your  locality.  First  order  secures  township 
agency.  Write  at  once.  Circulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.*  15  Penn.  Av.PittsburgiPn- 


THE  FASTEST  “HOSS” 

on  the  track  mav  not  be  the  “proudest  looker.” 
Don’t  bet  until  you  know  the  pedigree  and  record. 
Page  Fence  has  both. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


Your  Book  Business! 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  handles  books  of  all.  sorts,  but 
makes  a  specialty  of  books  wbicb  deal  with  soil  culture  in 
all  its  branches.  We  are  glad  to  quote  figures  on  single 
books  or  combinations. 

Books  are  Printed  Tools 

Here  are  a  Few  Good  Ones: 

THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE,  .  E.  S.  Carman,  . 


THE  BUSINESS  HEN,  . 
FERTILIZERS, 

FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,. 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  . 
AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST, 


.  $0  40 

H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  .40 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorbees,  1  00 
Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 

John  J.  Thomas, 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  CULTURE,  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff, 


1  25 

2  00 
2  50 
1,25 


Send  for  Our  Book  Catalogue. 

There  are  good  books  on  almost  every  detail  of  farm  or 
garden  practice.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Our  advice  costs 
you  nothing.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


GEM  aLBaler 


Warranted  the  rffJlv  lightest,  strong 
esTcheapest  <fc  fasteBt  Fnll  vLLC»  Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  balelOto  15 tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Stack  Covers 


made  of  waterproof  and  plain  canvas.  Also. 
Covers  for  Farm  Implements,  Wagons,  HAY 
CAPS,  Tents,  etc.  Send  for  Hay  Pamphlet  and 
Price-list.  HENRY  DERBY, 

124  Chambers  Street,  New  Yq#k. 


%  inch  diameter.  Comes  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4c. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Hardware,  Plumbing, 
Roofing,  Wire,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
“OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS.”  . 

Chicago  HouseAVrecking  Co.w-  ou'Icago.8*^ 


UfCH  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
oa  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  K.  T. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portable » 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26.  Sterling ,  III. 


UflDCC  DflUfCDC  THRASHERS 
nUnot  rUVvCnoj  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCpC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  GU  I  1  LUO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottsfown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent.  McLean,  N.Y 
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Chemicals  and  Clover  in  Drought. 


The  Home  of  the  Strawberry. 


“Daddy’s  Boys.” 

A  NOVEL  SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  GEORGE  JR.  REPUBLIC. 

A  Factory  for  Good  Citizenship. 

(concluded  ) 

Starting  a  Republic,-— 1  How  did  the  Republic 
begin,  Mr.  George  ?” 

“  It  was  very  simple  ;  I  was  in  business  in  New 
York,  and  became  interested  in  the  boys  that  were 
either  gone  to  the  bad,  or  on  the  way  there.  I  worked 
in  the  slums,  and  I  had 
a  Sunday-school  in  a 
low  quarter  uptown. 

After  a  while,  I  had 
special  license  given 
me  to  arrest  boys,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  good  many,  who 
seemed  to  confide  in  me 
as  their  friend.  There 
was  one  boy  who  came 
to  consult  me  in  regard 
to  taking  up  burglary 
as  a  profession ;  h  e 
knew  of  a  boarding¬ 
house  where  some  fel¬ 
lows  from  Sing  Sing, 
whose  terms  had  ex¬ 
pired,  would  soon  be, 
and  he  thought  they 
would  be  just  the  ones 
to  take  in  as  partners. 

If  be  failed,  and  was 
caught,  why  he  cer¬ 
tain  y  wouldn’t  feel 
any  worse  than  busi¬ 
ness  men  did  when 
tbeir  bank  broke,  and 
not  quite  so  badly  ! 

He  talked  about  the 
burglar  business  and 
of  a  plan  he  had  made, 
as  coolly  and  enthusi¬ 
astically,  as  another 
might  of  an  honorable 
occupation.  I  after¬ 
wards  brought  him 
here.  The  majority  of 
criminal  boys  who 
come  here,  are  at  first 
very  boastful  of  their 
achievements,  but  that 
doesn’t  last  long,  for 
they  find  themselves 
immediately  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  surveil¬ 
lance  and  suspicion.  If 
a  thief,  the  boys  are 
all  on  guard  against 
him  ;  if  a  firebug,  their 
own  personal  effects 
are  endangered,  and  he 
is  especially  watched ; 
if  unduly  pugilistic, 
he  is  hustled  into  jail  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  so  in  a  very  short  time  he  finds  out  that  it  is 
neither  popular  nor  profitable  to  be  a  law-breaker, 
and  gradually  becomes  interested  in  upholding  the 
security  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

“  I  was  boin  and  bred  in  this  very  spot,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  up  in  Summer  to  spend  a  couple 
of  months,  and  began  in  1890  by  bringing  with  me  a 
few  boys,  to  try  upon  them  the  effects  of  fresh  air 
and  clean  surroundings.  But  I  found  that  much  of 


the  good  gained  in  two  months  of  Summer  was  oblit¬ 
erated  by  10  months  in  the  city,  and  that  two  months 
were  not  enough  to  straighten  out  a  bad  boy.  I 
thought  a  great  deal  on  the  matter  ;  I  saw  the  objec¬ 
tions  in  the  life  and  discipline  of  institutions  ;  I 
wanted  to  avoid  these.  I  didn’t  approve  of  giving 
something  for  nothing,  which  bred  poverty  and  de¬ 
pendence,  and  loss  of  honest  self-respect.  I  would 
make  every  child  pay,  in  some  way,  for  what  it  re¬ 
ceived.  I  believed  that  most  forms  of  badness  were 
the  result  of  energy  turned  in  the  wrong  direction, 
simply.  How  my  plans  were  to  be  worked  out  I  didn’t 


quite  know,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  my  notions 
a  trial,  and  necessarily,  that  must  be  in  a  small  and 
very  crude  way.  Now,  however,  after  four  years,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  give  up  my  work  in  New  York, 
and  devote  all  my  time  to  the  Republic.  I  intend  to 
have  at  most  only  about  75  boys  and  girls,  but  I  have 
now  applications  from  400.” 

“  How  do  you  obtain  them,  and  what  is  your  legal 
hold  upon  them  ?  ” 

“  They  come  to  me  through  various  agencies — police 


magistrates,  poorhouses,  from  parents  themselves, 
who  constitute  me  their  guardian.  Many  are  on  parole 
from  jails  and  prisons  and  placed  in  my  custody — half 
of  them  have  been  arrested  for  crimes.  Yes,  we  have 
a  night  patrol  of  the  Republic  police,  but  when  the 
boys  have  work  to  do,  I  regard  patrolling  as  too  hard 
upon  them,  and  employ  others.” 

Schooling  and  Wages. — “  I  noticed  a  school-room 
in  the  library  building,  and  other  desks  elsewhere. 
How  do  you  manage  about  their  self-support  when  in 
school  ?  ” 

“The  school  is  called  the  publishing  house,  and 

when  they  work  in  the 
publishing  house,  they 
are  paid  for  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  severity.  For 
instance,  they  get 
higher  pay  for  work¬ 
ing  in  fractions  than 
in  addition.  One  of 
our  boys  will  enter 
Cornell  this  Fall.  A 
few  go  to  the  high 
school  in  the  next 
town.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  high  school 
here  in  the  Republic. 
Some  of  the  young¬ 
sters  show  astonishing 
aptitude  as  pupils. 
One  boy  became  so  in¬ 
terested  as  to  try  to 
take  the  regent’s  ex¬ 
amination.  I  noticed 
that  he  worked  late  at 
night,  and  after  he  had 
tried  the  examinations, 
the  principal  of  the 
high  school  told  me 
that  the  boy  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  best  United 
States  history  paper 
he  had  ever  read.  One 
of  our  boys  has  spoken 
on  the  platform  with 
Chauncey  Depew,  and 
he  had  rather  the  more 
applause  of  the  two  ! 
He  has,  also,  spoken  in 
Plymouth  Church,  aDd 
he  has  been  invited  to 
speak  before  the  Yale 
Sociological  Club.” 

“  Doesn’t  such  success 
tend  to  give  a  boy  the 
big  head  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least. 
Our  democracy  here  is 
so  undilute  d  th  at  there 
isn’t  any  encourage¬ 
ment  for  big-headed¬ 
ness.”  This  distin¬ 
guished  young  orator 
was  sent  for,  and  he 
came  bounding  to  us 
from  the  baseball 
ground,  a  fine,  manly 
lad,  of  excellent  appearance,  but  entirely  unaffected. 
“  How  are  the  boys  paid  ?  ” 

“  It  depends  upon  the  work.  Those  in  the  ditch  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  They  are  superintended  by  other 
boys.  Yes,  they  do  considerable  farming,  and  here¬ 
after,  agriculture  and  horticulture  will  receive  more 
attention.  A  Cornell  horticultural  student  has  been 
given  the  post  of  farmer — a  clean,  nice  young  fellow — 
and  before  long,  we  shall  have  small  fruits,  and  may¬ 
be,  a  canning  factory,  and  a  trade  school.  You  see  I 


FLOWER  CYME  OF  CLIMBING  HYDRANGEA.  Fig.  181.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  466. 
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have  plenty  of  schemes  and  visions  in  my  head.'1 

Special  Punishment;  Citizenship. — “How 
about  the  relations  between  the  boys  and  girls  ?  Do 
you  find  any  trouble  ?  ” 

“  None.  There  are  always  the  older  girls  who  cor¬ 
rect  any  misbehavior  on  the  part  of  newcomers.  The 
sense  of  fitness  ard  of  good  conduct  grows  proportion¬ 
ately  with  other  better  qualities.  Then  unbecoming 
behavior  is  a  crime,  like  profanity,  and  the  perpe¬ 
trator  is  arrested.” 

“  Do  you  not  find  it-necessary  sometimes  to  resort  to 
spanking?  If  so,  upon  what  authority  do  you  do 
this  ?  As  the  Republic  is  self-governing,  just  what  is 
your  own  legal  status  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  must  be  a  sort  of  court  of  last  appeal.  I 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes,  which  would,  in  the  legal 
opinion  of  the  boys,  give  me  superior  powers.  Yes, 
sometimes  I  am  obliged  to  spank,  because  of  certain 
offenses  that  can’t  be  tolerated,  and  which  do  not 
come  in  the  category  of  criminal  offenses.” 

“  All  along  we  have  talked  of  the  boys.  Do  you  use 
that  word  in  a  generic  sense — that  what  applies  to 
boys  does  equally  to  girls  ?  That  they  vote  and  hold 
office ;  in  short,  that  your  democracy  here  ignores 
sex  ?”• 

“  I  do  use  the  term  boys  in  the  generic  sense.  The 
girls  do  or  do  not  exercise  their  franchise,  according 
to  the  whim  of  the  party  in  power.  This  will  continue 
as  we  use  the  New  York  State  laws  plus  the  laws  the 
citizens  themselves  enact.  This  unstable  sort  of  an 
arrangement  regarding  the  girls  voting,  will  continue 
until  the  New  York  State  constitution  admits  of  woman 
suffrage.  The  girls,  however,  have  done  well,  when 
they  have  had  the  privilege.  They  acted  fully  as  intelli¬ 
gently  as  the  boys  in  public  matters,  although,  as  a 
class,  they  are  more  indifferent  about  the  elections.” 

“This  kind  of  a  community  must,  also,  furnish  a 
field  for  literary  talent  among  the  young  people?” 

“It  does,  particularly  in  the  song  line.  You  should 
hear  some  of  their  songs— their  own  parodies.”  Pres¬ 
ently,  boys  and  girls  began  to  file  in  (very  nice-look¬ 
ing  girls  of  modest  mien),  and  sitting  on  benches  in 
the  court  room,  they  sang  with  rollicking  effect,  Mr. 
George  with  them,  one  of  the  smaller  boys  cuddling 
close  to  him,  and  laying  his  head  in  the  hollow  of 
“  Daddy’s  ”  arm. 

SLOGAN  OB’  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Hear  ye  this  ! 

Down  with  the  boss  !  Down  with  the  tramp  ! 

Down  with  pauper  !  Down  with  scamp  ! 

Up  with  the  freeman.  Up  with  the  wise. 

Up  with  the  thrifty.  On  to  the  prize. 

DADDY’S  BOYS. 

They  are  the  cream  of  the  nations, 

The  finest  of  all  the  creations, 

Exceedingly  fond  of  their  rations, 

In  that  Jr.  Republic  of  ours; 

Oh,  there  is  no  need  of  a  horning, 

To  get  them  up  in  the  morning, 

For  they  hop  out  of  bed  without  warning — nit— 

In  that  Jr.  Republic  of  ours. 

chokus: 

Daddy’s  Boys  are  corkers, 

They’re  not  the  kind  that’s  slow, 

They’re  born  and  bred  New  Yorkers, 

As  I  would  have  you  know. 

You  may  talk  about  your  laddies, 

Y'our  little  Fauntleroys, 

But  they’re  all  back  numbers, 

When  compared  with  Daddy’s  Boys. 

THE  PRISONER’S  LAMENT. 

(Sung  to  the  tune  of  “  Tramp,  Tramp,”  etc.) 

In  a  prison  cell  I  sit, 

Thinking  boys  and  girls  of  you, 

And  the  many  happy  times  we  used  to  have. 

But  we’re  locked  up  in  the  jail, 

And  obliged  to  draw  the  rail, 

From  the  crooked  fence  that  makes  the  boundary  line. 
refrain: 

Saw,  saw,  saw  we  saw  the  rails, 

Up  into  pieces  for  the  stove, 

Though  our  fingers  sometimes  freeze, 

By  the  northern  chilly  breeze, 

And  it  makes  us  wish  we  were  in  by  the  fire. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  Republic  away  up  on  the  hill  ? 

Listen  to  my  tale  of  woe, 

And  my  story  you  will  know; 

I  arrive  from  New  York  City  on  the  seven  twenty-nine, 
And  ere  long  they  have  me  up  a  doin’  time. 
refrain  : 

As  the  keeper  stands  beside 
With  an  independent  air, 

You  will  hear  him  oft  declare, 

“  Go  to  work,  or  I  will  smash  you  there!  ” 

And  I  often  heave  a  sigh 
As  he  tells  the  passer  by, 

That  I’m  the  man  that  breaks  the  stone  on  the  stone  pile. 
There  is  a  Republic  in  Freeville, 

Where  the  boys  and  the  girls  have  their  own  will, 

The  laws  that  we  make,  they  must  fulfill, 

In  this  Jr.  Republic  of  ours. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Cuba,  they  com¬ 
posed  and  sang  with  great  fervor. 

We  love  our  land, 

For  it  we’d  die, 

To  keep  Old  Glory 
In  the  sky. 

As  a  final  query  to  Mr.  George  I  said:  “  And  how 
have  your  graduates  turned  out  ?  ” 

“  Admirably  ”,  he  said.  mart  wageb  fishes. 


Chemicals  and  Clover  in  Drought. 

FERTILIZER  FARMING  IN  A  DRY  TIME. 

THE  OLD  ROTATION  HOLDS  GOOD 

With  a  Little  Extra  Help  from  the  Cows 

Part  I. 

[editorial  correspondence.! 

Ail  Old  Story. — For  the  past  10  years,  I  have  been 
talking  about  the  system  of  farming  conducted  near 
Cranbury,  N.  J.  Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis  is  a  pioneer  at  this 
sort  of  farming,  and  his  farm  is  a  typical  one.  The 
old  rotation  was  potatoes,  wheat,  two  years  in  clover 
and  Timothy,  and  corn.  Formerly  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  live  stock.  The  stable  manure  from  the 


YOUNG  BUILDERS  AT  THE  REPUBLIC  Fig  181. 

few  cows  and  the  work  animals  was  put  on  the  sod 
and  plowed  under  for  corn.  The  potatoes  which  fol¬ 
lowed  were  fertilized  quite  heavily  with  a  high-grade 
potato  fertilizer.  Then  followed  wheat  and  grass. 
Usually  all  the  fertilizer  used  in  the  rotation  was 
applied  to  the  potatoes,  though  in  some  cases,  small 
quantities  were  put  on  the  corn  and  the  wheat.  Under 
this  simple  and  sensible  method  of  feeding  the  soil, 
the  farms  prospered  and,  with  each  round  of  the 
rotation,  seemed  to  increase  in  productiveness.  The 
plan  of  using  all  the  manure  on  the  corn  and  all  or 
nearly  all  the  fertilizer  on  potatoes,  is  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  in  fertilizer  farming,  for  experience  shows  that 
corn  is  best  able  to  utilize  the  manure,  while  the 
potatoes,  being  the  money  crop,  make  best  use  of  the 
fertilizer.  A  well-made  potato  fertilizer  will  not  only 
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produce  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  but  will,  also,  feed 
the  wheat  and  grass,  with  the  possible  addition  of 
some  nitrogen. 

Dry  as  Dust. — I  have  never  seen  the  farm  make 
such  a  poor  showing  as  it  did  this  year.  The  continued 
dry  weather  has  stunted  all  crops.  The  failure  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  grass.  Fields  that  ought  to 
cut  three  tons  to  the  acre  will  give  less  than  one.  In 
many  places,  the  Timothy  is  nearly  as  short  as  a 
pasture.  One  bad  feature  is  that  the  clover  has  been 
largely  killed  out.  Much  of  it  was  thrown  out  last 
Winter,  and  this  Spring’s  seeding  was  a  failure.  The 
loss  of  the  clover  crop  is  a  great  blow  to  these  fer¬ 
tilizer  farmers.  Strange  to  say,  the  wheat  generally 
looks  well.  Mr.  Lewis  has  a  field  that  looks  like  25 
bushels  to  the  acre  at  least,  but  there  is  little  if  any 
young  clover  in  it,  and  apparently,  less  Timothy  than 
there  should  be.  I  am  quite  curious  to  see  what 
these  fertilizer  farmers  will  do  with  this  hole  in  their 


rotation.  I  would  attempt  to  patch  it  up  with  cow 
peas.  Break  the  wheat  stubble  up  after  harvest,  and 
sow  cow  peas.  They  would  make  a  good  growth,  and 
could  be  worked  under  with  lime  in  time  for  seeding 
to  Timothy  alone  or  with  clover  if  desired.  This,  I 
think,  would  pay  better  than  to  let  the  field  stand 
two  years  half-seeded  to  grass. 

Use  of  Lime. — I  speak  of  lime  because  Mr.  Lewis, 
like  some  other  farmers,  has  become  convinced  that 
his  farm  needs  lime.  A  season  like  this,  when  the 
clover  kills  out,  makes  this  need  more  evident  than 
ever.  A  neighboring  farmer,  Mr.  Ferris,  has  been 
using  lime  regularly  cf  late,  and  he  has  the  best  clover 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  We  saw  one  field  where 
you  could  tell  to  a  line,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
clover,  where  the  liming  ended.  Mr.  Ferris  has  been 
using  12  to  15  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  usually  on  the 
corn  crop.  He  is  satisfied  that  it  has  made  his  soil 
more  productive.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  especial 
benefit  to  the  clover.  This  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  from  Prof.  Wheeler’s  experiments  with  lime. 
Mr.  Lewis  expects  to  begin  this  Fall  using  lime  when 
sowing  the  wheat.  Every  year,  the  wheat  field  will 
be  limed,  so  that  the  whole  farm  will  receive  its  lime 
dressing  once  in  five  years.  In  using  this  lime,  there 
will  be  no  let  up  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  or  manure. 
It  will  not  be  considered  as  plant  food,  but  as  a  soil 
tonic  or  medicine.  All  crops  will  do  bet’er  for  it,  but 
especially  the  clover,  grass  and  grain.  In  a  rotation 
of  this  sort,  the  lime  should  be  applied  as  far  away 
from  the  potato  crop  as  possible. 

TIic  Potato  Crop. — The  potato  field  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  look  at,  for  it  is  the  purse  crop.  It 
bolds  the  money.  That  is  where  you  bury  the  cash 
for  the  fertilizer,  and  where  you  hope  to  dig  up  the 
collateral  for  a  bank  account. 

“There  are  300  good  dollars  sunk  in  that  field  in 
fertilizer  and  seed  alone  !  ” 

That  is  what  Mr.  Ferris  said  as  he  looked  over  his 
potato  field.  He  did  not  include  the  labor  or  rent  or 
interest.  No  wonder  the  potatoes  are  coaxed  and 
babied  along,  cultivated  and  weeded  and  watched 
with  care.  This  year  the  vines  are  green  and  strong, 
but  scarcely  half  as  large  as  they  should  be.  Blos¬ 
soms  are  appearing,  and  the  question  arises,  Shall  we 
still  keep  the  cultivator  running  ?  Usually  when  the 
bloom  appears,  it  is  time  to  stop  stirring  the  soil,  yet 
where  shall  we  draw  the  line  in  a  season  l’ke  this  ?  If 
cultivation  is  ever  necessary,  it  is  needed  now,  yet 
the  dry  weather  that  has  stunted  the  crop  has  driven 
it  along  toward  maturity.  These  farmers,  I  notice, 
do  not  hill  or  round  up  the  crop  quite  as  much  as  we 
do.  Our  object  is  to  leave  the  drills  in  better  shape 
for  digging.  In  perfectly  level  culture,  with  deep 
planting,  it  costs  about  all  the  crop  is  worth  to  dig  it 
out.  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  the  use  of  the  we  eder  has 
nearly  ended  the  work  of  hand  hoeing.  They  chop 
out  some  weeds  in  order  to  make  easier  digging,  but 
the  hand  work  is  nothing  to  what  it  was  before  the 
weeder  was  used. 

Mr.  Lewis  says  that  over  5,000  bushels  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes  came  on  the  cars  to  the  Cranbury  station.  Very 
few  growers  now  think  of  planting  home-grown  seed. 
It  is  strange  how  new  varieties  crowd  into  a  section. 
Formerly  Rochester  Rose  was  very  popular.  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  had  a  good  run,  and  three  years  ago,  Carman 
No.  3  was  to  be  seen  everywhere.  This  year,  the  Car¬ 
mans  have  been  mostly  discarded,  because  they  failed 
to  yield  heavily.  You  see  their  characteristic  spind¬ 
ling,  upright  stalks  in  some  fields,  but  Green  Moun- 
ta'n  and  State  of  Maine,  with  Hebron  for  early,  are 
the  leading  varieties.  Farmers  say,  though,  that 
they  are  quite  sure  to  find  seed  of  the  Carmans  mixed 
through  most  of  the  round  potatoes  they  buy. 

Mr.  Lewis  says  that  he  does  not  care  to  raise  very 
early  varieties.  One  year,  he  says,  he  grew  some 
southern  seed,  and  sold  the  crop  at  $1.25  a  bushel. 
The  next  in  season  brought  $1,  while  the  late  crop 
sold  that  year  for  75  cents.  The  income  per  acre  was 
just  about  the  same  for  all,  while  the  risk  on  the  early 
crop  was  much  greater.  All  through  the  past  years, 
in  good  seasons  or  bad,  the  heavy  dressings  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  have  been  kept  up.  During  the  past  few  years, 
however,  the  cow  has  come  into  the  business,  and  she 
has  made  a  change,  both  in  the  rotation  and  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  problem,  as  I  will  try  to  explain  next  week. 

H.  w  c. 


According  to  Gen.  Greely,  the  whale,  seal,  walrus  and  other 
products  of  the  Arctic  regions  have,  in  a  little  over  two  centuries, 
contributed  about  $1,000,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Farm  Ice  Cream.— There  certainly  seems  to  be  an  opening  for 
some  farmers  in  the  ice-cream  business.  Reports  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  that  the  ice-cream  trade  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  restaurant  men.  They  either  buy  cream  from  the 
city  factories,  or  else  buy  raw  cream  of  the  dairymen,  and  freeze 
it  themselves.  In  good-sized  towns,  where  there  are  wealthy 
residents,  we  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  dairyman  to  sell 
considerable  ice  cream.  This  would  be  a  good  way  to  dispose  of 
surplus  cream,  and  the  profits  would  average  considerably  above 
the  returns  from  that  cream  when  made  into  butter. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  AN  EGG. 

WHEN  IS  IT  FERTILIZED  ? 

On  page  388,  we  printed  an  article  by  Mr.  0.  W. 
Mapes,  in  which  the  following  statement  occurred  : 

Can  any  one  tell  us  at  what  stage  of  development  the  egg  is  fer¬ 
tilized  ?  Is  it  before  or  after  the  white  begins  to  form  ?  It  would 
seem  that,  after  it  is  fertilized,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  egg 
to  be  finished  and  laid,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  pregnant 
animal  must  give  birth  to  her  young.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  hen 
ever  yet  laid  an  egg  until  a  group  of  eggs  from  the  ovaries  have 
been  partially  developed.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  this  following 
group  of  partially-developed  eggs  is  reabsorbed  in  the  circula¬ 
tion,  when  the  hen  quits  laying. 

Mr.  Mapes  described  a  hen  that  was  laying  regularly. 
She  was  given  nothing  but  water  for  10  days.  She 
laid  only  one  egg.  She  lost  one  pound  in  weight,  and 
contained  no  eggs  larger  than  a  pea  when  killed. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Gilbert,  of  the  Ottawa  Agricultural 
College,  sent  the  article  to  Prof.  Wesley  Mills,  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal.  Dr.  Mills  is  one  of  the 
leading  physiologists  in  America,  and  his  opinion  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  value.  He  says  : 

An  Expert’s  Opinion. — I  venture  to  express  the 
following  views  :  1.  The  eggs  are  formed  in  the  ovary, 
and  are  always  at  d!fferent  stages  of  development, 
only  one  being  ripe  at  the  same  time,  as  a  rule.  2. 
The  egg  is  fertilized  either  in  the  ovary,  or  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  oviduct  or  egg-tube.  3.  The  latter 
is,  especially  in  its  lower  part,  a  gland,  and  secretes 
the  various  parts  of  the  egg  outside  the  yolk.  4.  The 
conclusion  that  the  eggs  of  the  hen  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Mapes  were  absorbed,  dees  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
necessary  one,  and  inasmuch  as,  in  a  non-laying  hen 
there  is  always  a  multitude  of  small,  imperfectly- 
developed  eggs  in  the  ovary,  renders  it  probable  that 
not  atrophy  or  absorption,  but  incomplete  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  condition  Mr.  Mapes  found.  Nevertheless 
I  would  not  assert  that  absorption  is  impossible.  5. 
It  is  rare  that  one  egg  enters  the  lower  part  of  the 
oviduct  before  the  other  already  there  is  expelled, 
but  such  cases  do  occur,  and  explain  the  phenomena 
of  double-yolked  and  other  peculiar  eggs.  This  latter 
subject  is  treated  in  an  interesting  way  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  American  Naturalist. 

WESLEY  MILLS,  M.  D. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES. 

THE  ASPARAGUS  AND  POTATO  CROPS. 

Early  High  Hopes  (May  2D). — I  am  interested 
in  that  potato  crop  at  Hope  Farm,  and  hope  you  will 
get  good  prices,  although  I  don’t  dare  to  say  that  I 
think  you  will.  If  the  season  be  favorable,  I  look  for 
low  prices.  Southern  Jersey  is  keeping  her  end  up  all 
right  on  the  potato  question.  The  dry  weather  gave 
us  one  of  the  best  comeups  and  stands  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  county.  No  heavy  rains  to  pack  the 
ground,  so  that  soil  inclined  to  be  stubborn  or  clayey, 
let  the  potatoes  come  right  through.  The  time  for 
dry  weather  to  hurt  us  is  between  June  5  and  July  1, 
this  year.  There  is  plenty  of  moisture  to  carry  us  an¬ 
other  week,  and  vines  are  growing  fast  and  very  black 
and  rank.  Potatoes  run  in  size  from  cherries  to 
hickorynuts.  I  think  all  hands — up  Jersey,  down 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Connecticut,  will  be  ready  to 
dig  together.  I  have  noticed  for  some  time  that  the 
temperature  has  been  higher  in  Boston  than  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  they  had  their  native  asparagus  there 
almost  as  soon  as  we  had  it  here  ;  as  goes  asparagus, 
so  generally  go  potatoes. 

Thinning  Potatoes. — We  were  so  wet  here  that 
we  couldn’t  plant  early.  I  think  you  planted  nearly 
as  early  as  I  did.  I  have  gone  in  for  early  varieties, 
and  just  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  I  shall  want 
to  move  them.  I  see  that  you  have  cut  two  good  eyes 
to  a  piece,  while  I  put  in  a  gang  of  men  and  went  over 
every  row  of  my  37  acres,  and  thinned  out  to  one  stalk 
to  a  hill.  They  were  planted  with  the  planter  about 
16  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Some  of  this  ground  has 
a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  too.  This  thinning  out 
is  not  new  with  me,  but  has  been  practiced  by  some  of 
my  neighbors  very  successfully  for  years.  Until  this 
year,  I  could  never  find  the  time,  as  there  was  a  rush 
of  asparagus  business  at  the  time  it  should  have  been 
done.  This  year,  I  have  had  a  gang  of  Italians  here 
cutting  by  the  dozen  bunches,  which  has  given  me  a 
chance  to  keep  some  of  my  good  men  all  the  time  at 
farming.  Our  reason  for  thinning  is  to  get  more  large 
potatoes  early,  and  have  less  mediums  at  any  time. 
Where  two  or  three  stalks  are  in  a  hill,  they  make  a 
big  show  for  vines,  but  set  so  many  potatoes  that  they 
fail  to  grow  up,  especially  should  there  come  a  drought 
at  the  important  time.  I  am  gunning  for  all  big  or 
marketable  potatoes,  early  ;  four  to  six  in  a  hill  are 
plenty.  We  undertake  to  cut  only  one  eye  to  a  piece, 
and  had  many  with  two,  three  and  four  sprouts.  Seed 
ran  small,  and  many  pieces  had  two  and  three  eyes  on 
near  the  blossom  end. 

Asparagus  Crop. — Although  it  has  cut  light  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  owing^o  cold  weather,  our  season’s 


crop  to  date,  I  am  sure,  is  ahead  of  last  year.  It  was 
affected  very  little  by  the  rust,  and  the  first  week  in 
May  was  the  heaviest  week  we  ever  had.  This  is  the 
general  verdict  of  all  our  shippers.  This  year,  we 
commenced  cutting  two  days  later  than  last  year,  yet 
by  May  13,  we  had  cut  and  shipped  406  boxes,  or  812 
drzens,  while  last  year  by  May  13,  we  had  shipped 
only  220  boxes,  or  440  dozens.  There  is  not  near  this 
difference  in  money  received,  as  last  year  we  sent  to 
Boston  until  May  18,  and  got  good  prices,  while  this 
year,  we  quit  there  May  7,  and  prices  were  lower  in 
New  York  than  last  year,  until  the  past  two  weeks, 
when  they  have  been  higher  than  they  were  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  Altogether,  it  will  be  a  profitable 
season  for  the  asparagus  grower  in  Gloucester  County. 
The  past  two  weeks,  it  has  been  selling  for  from  $4 
to  $8  a  box  of  two  dozen,  according  to  quality.  The 
Italians  have  been  cutting  it  for  30  cents  a  box  of 
two  dozen,  and  we  bunch  it.  This  gave  me  a  chance 
to  get  my  crops  farmed  when  I  wanted  to.  I  put  up 
a  shanty  for  the  cutters,  and  they  board  themselves. 

Potatoes  Cooking  (June  8). — The  hot  sun  and 
wind  which  suddenly  came  upon  us,  are  cutting  things. 
Everything  was  lovely  until  June  5,  and  now  we  have 
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had  four  days  with  the  thermometer  in  the  nineties, 
accompanied  with  heavy,  hot  winds.  I  can  see  that 
the  potatoes  are  being  well  cooked.  Should  this  last 
a  few  days  longer,  with  no  rain,  south  Jersey  will  not 
interfere  with  the  potato  market  much.  We  started 
the  mowing  machine,  this  morning,  on  the  clover, 
which  is  being  made  into  hay  before  cutting.  We 
shall  cut  the  lightest  crop  in  20  years.  Asparagus 
has  been  cutting  very  heavy  since  the  hot  wave 
struck  US.  WARREN  ATKINSON. 

Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 


POTATOES  AFTER  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  usually  have  good  success  in  planting  early 
varieties  of  potatoes  after  my  strawberry  crop,  pro¬ 
viding  we  get  a  ram  within  one  month  after  the 
ground  is  plowed,  which  is  quite  sure  to  happen  in 
this  locality.  As  soon  as  the  picking  season  is  over, 
the  ground  is  plowed.  My  soil  is  clay,  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  plow  at  that  season.  It  usually  plows  up  very 
hard  and  lumpy,  but  by  going  over  it  twice  in  a  place 
both  ways  with  a  disk  harrow,  and  the  use  of  a  clod 
crusher,  I  am  able  to  dispose  of  most  of  the  lumps. 

I  then  wait  until  it  rains,  when  I  fit  it  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  plant  my  potatoes.  I  would  rather  plant 


August  1,  with  the  soil  in  good  condition,  than  July  1 
with  it  in  poor  condition.  I  enrich  the  soil  very 
heavily  for  strawberries,  consequently  there  is  enough 
plant  food  left  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  as 
strawberries  do  not  deprive  the  soil  of  much  of  its 
fertility.  Early  potatoes  planted  this  way  will  give 
a  satisfactory  yield  of  marketable  potatoes,  that  will 
not  sprout  in  the  cellar  like  early-planted  potatoes. 

If  prices  are  good,  I  sell  these  potatoes  for  eating 
purposes  ;  if  not,  I  keep  them  until  Spring,  and  sell 
them  for  early  seed,  and  what  I  do  not  sell  for  seed, 

I  have  plenty  of  time  to  dispose  of  at  their  market 
value.  If  I  attributed  my  success  to  one  thing  in 
growing  potatoes  in  this  way,  it  would  be  the  care  I 
give  the  seed.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  begin  to  sprout, 
or  danger  of  freezing  is  past,  I  take  them  into  a 
partly-darkened  room,  spread  them  about  six  inches 
deep  on  the  floor,  and  shovel  them  over  carefully 
once  a  week  until  I  plant.  Do  not  try  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  in  July,  and  keep  the  seed  in  the  cellar,  as  it  will 
lose  most  of  its  vitality  in  sprouts  before  planting  time. 

Wickliffe,  O.  _  w.  c.  s. 

A  CRISIS  WITH  CATERPILLARS. 

HOW  TO  FIGHT  THEM. 

On  Apple  Trees. — The  tent  caterpillars  that  work 
on  apple  and  forest  trees,  are  overrunning  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  eastern  New  York.  Prof.  Slingerland,  of 
Cornell,  has  just  issued  Bulletin  170,  which  he  calls 
an  emergency  report  on  these  insects.  Almost  every 
one  knows  the  caterpillar  that  works  on  apple  trees. 
A  trio  of  these  disgusting  creatures  is  shown  at  Fig. 
185.  We  all  know  how  the  nests  or  tents  look,  and 
many  of  us  have  spent  hours  in  burning  them  out, 
with  a  kerosene  blaze  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  It  will 
pay  to  hire  the  boys  and  girls  to  collect  the  egg 
masses,  so  that  they  can  be  destroyed.  Pay  the  little 
folks  a  fair  rate  for  collecting,  and  the  caterpillars 
will  diminish  in  numbers.  Prof.  Slingerland  says 
that  those  who  spray  their  orchards  thoroughly  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  adding  Paris-green  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  150  gallons,  soon  get  rid  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars.  The  first  application  is  made  just  before  the 
blooms  appear,  the  second  just  after  the  blooms 
fall,  and  the  third  about  a  week  or  10  days  later. 
Very  few  caterpillars  will  live  through  these  three 
applications. 

On  Forest  Trees. — The  tent  caterpillars  that  live 
on  forest  trees  are  doing  frightful  work  this  season. 
At  this  time,  they  are  nearly  full  grown.  Early  in 
J  ane  they  will  wander  about  for  a  suitable  abiding 
place.  They  will  select  a  leaf,  a  rail  fence  or  any 
sheltered  spot.  When  the  house  is  found,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  proceeds  to  spin  his  white  shroud  or  cocoon. 
This  is  composed  of  silken  threads,  mixed  with  hairs 
from  his  own  body,  and  colored  by  a  liquid  ejected  by 
the  caterpillar.  When  the  house  is  finished,  it  looks 
Lke  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  186.  Inside  this  cocoon, 
wonderful  changes  go  on.  In  about  10  days  or  two 
weeks,  a  buff,  brown-colored  moth  appears.  It  flies 
mostly  at  night,  and  is  often  attracted  by  light.  The 
females  lay  their  eggs  in  masses  of  about  200  each 
around  the  smaller  twigs.  The  eggs  are  laid  early  in 
July,  and  will  remain  until  the  following  April.  The 
forest  caterpillar  never  makes  any  tent  or  nest,  while 
the  variety  that  works  on  the  apple  trees  does  make 
t.uch  a  nest. 

How  to  Kill  Them. — Forest  enemies  including 
insects,  spiders,  toads  and  birds  prey  upon  the  cater¬ 
pillars  and  their  eggs,  but  in  some  years  like  the 
present,  these  enemies  are  not  able  to  handle  the 
pests,  and  they  get  beyond  control.  In  orchards,  the 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  and  Paris-green,  and  gather¬ 
ing  the  egg  clusters,  will  keep  the  insect  down.  On 
forest  trees,  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  One  of  the 
best  ways  is  to  enlist  the  school  children  in  the  work, 
and  pay  them  a  fair  price  for  the  egg  clusters  they 
collect.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  children  have  begun 
such  a  crusade  to  save  the  city’s  shade  trees.  Begin 
the  warfare  in  August  or  September,  or  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  Spraying  will  kill  the  forest  cat¬ 
erpillars,  but  it  is  a  very  expensive  work. 

Fig.  187  shows  a  family  of  these  forest  caterpillars 
resting  during  the  day  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This  is 
about  one-third  the  natural  size.  These  clusters  will 
be  found  on  the  trees,  where  they  may  be  crushed 
with  a  hand  covered  with  a  glove,  or  if  the  trees  are 
jarred  with  a  padded  mallet,  the  caterpillars  will 
drop  to  the  ground.  A  sheet  spread  under  the  tree  will 
catch  them  all.  This  method  can  be  practiced  by  in¬ 
dividual  owners  of  fruit  or  shade  trees,  but  Prof. 
Slingerland  says  that,  where  village  shade  trees  are 
infested,  he  would  recommend  that  the  village  au¬ 
thorities  hire  several  men,  equip  them  with  padded 
mallets,  brooms  and  sheets,  and  have  them  make  a 
business  of  examining  every  shade  tree,  and  killing 
the  caterpillars.  He  says  that  cotton  batting,  coal 
tar  or  similar  bands  put  on  the  trees  will  avail  but 
little  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  caterpillars.  Now 
or  never  is  the  time  to  get  to  work. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

A  HOTBED  OK  STRAWBERRY  GROWERS 

Radical  Methods  and  Extra  Results. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

A  Famous  Place. — Wherever  straw¬ 
berries  are  grown,  there  the  name  of 


APPLE  TENT  CATERPILLARS.  Fig.  185. 

See  Page  463. 

Hilton,  N.  J.,  is  known.  There  Seth 
Boyden  had  his  home,  and  nearly  30 
years  ago  died.  The  locality  is  also 
associated  with  the  Durands  and  their 
work  in  strawberry  growing,  and  many 
other  originators  have  labored  here  in 
later  years.  Numerous  are  the  varieties 
that  first  saw  the  light  in  this  little 
town,  and  one  variety,  the  Hilton  Gem, 
bears  the  name  of  the  town. 

The  place  is  in  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
about  five  miles  west  of  Newark.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  rolling.  The 
soil  is  light  and  loamy,  with  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  well  fitted  for  growing  the  straw¬ 
berry,  as  well  as  for  other  fruits.  This, 
with  some  truck  growing,  seems  to  be 
the  chief  business  of  the  place,  though 
the  strawberry  holds  first  place.  It  is 
said  that  some  grow  nothing  else  but 
strawberries,  and  if  these  fail,  they  are 
left  in  close  quarters. 

A  Dry  Time. — On  June  13,  I  visited  a 
number  of  the  growers  here.  This  should 
have  been  the  height  of  the  season,  but 
the  severe  drought — no  rain  in  a  month, 
and  little  since  March — had  made  things 
look  serious  for  many.  None  expected 
to  get  more  than  a  half  crop,  some  pieces 
were  almost  a  failure,  and  many  pieces 
wouldn’t  return  the  outlay  made  on 
them.  Some  were  much  discouraged, 
while  others  took  a  more  hopeful  view, 
and  thought  the  extra  prices  received 
for  what  they  had,  would  save  them. 

A  Strawberry  King.  —  Most  noted 
among  the  strawberry  growers  here  is 
Henry  Jerolaman,  occupying  the  old 
Seth  Boyden  place.  Nearly  30  years  ago 
he  started  to  grow  strawberries  here, 
and  has  been  at  it  ever  since.  He  made 
mistakes  at  first,  but  has  gradually 
worked  out  the  problem  of  growing 
fancy  berries.  As  the  business  proved 
very  profitable,  others  went  into  it,  and 
orders  came  for  plants  from  far  and 
near.  Mr.  Jerolaman  says  that  he  has 
shipped  plants  to  every  State,  besides  to 
other  countries,  but  has  ceased  to  sell 
plants  He  says  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  it,  even  at  $2  per  100,  and  that  a  good 
strawberry  plant  of  a  choice  variety, 
will  give  more  than  four  cents  in  fruit, 
if  left.  So  he  can’t  afford  to  sell  plants. 
The  object  here  is  fancy  fruit,  large, 
clean.  Many  of  the  berries  look  as 
though  varnished,  and  are  handled  even 


more  carefully  than  so  many  eggs  would 
be  Some  of  the  methods  are  radically 
different  from  any  others  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  ground  is  rich,  filled  with 
stable  manure,  but  little  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  being  used.  It  is  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared,  late  in  the  season,  and  the  plants 
set  from  August  to  November.  Mr. 
Jerolaman  showed  me  one  bed  of  about 
one-tenth  acre  set  in  October  that  he 
said  would  yield  from  $100  to  $150,  more 
than  his  father  sometimes  made  in  a 
year  from  his  entire  farm. 

This  late  setting  prevails  generally 
here,  August  being  preferred.  The  claim 
is  made  that  plants  set  late  are  more 
vigorous,  and  have  a  better  root  growth 
to  endure  the  Winter  than  Spring-Eet 
plants,  and  thus  come  out  in  better  condi- 
tionin  Spring.  Neither  have  these  late-set 
plants  exhausted  themselves  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  runners.  Mr.  Jerolaman  prefers 
to  set  after  potatoes  or  some  crop  that 
has  left  the  ground  clean  and  free  from 
weeds,  but  some  of  the  growers  plow  up 
the  old  beds  and  reset  the  same  year, 
thus  keeping  the  ground  occupied  by 
strawberries  continuously. 

Close  Setting. — Most  of  the  growers 
practice  close  setting.  Mr.  Jerolaman 
reccmmends  rows  not  closer  than  two 
feet  10  inches  for  field  culture,  and  two 
feet  six  inches  for  garden  culture,  with 
plants  G  to  10  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Some  are  set  in  single  rows,  but  many 
in  double  rows.  By  the  latter  method, 
a  line  is  stretched,  and  a  row  set  on  each 
side  so  that  the  plants  are  about  a  foot 
apart.  These  will  stool  out  and  make  a 
row  about  1%  foot  wide.  Some  of  these 
rows  were  loaded  with'the  finest  of  fruit, 
the  ground  being  not  only  literally  cov¬ 
ered,  but  piled  up  with  the  berries.  Mr. 


water.  This  method  of  protection  is  in¬ 
expensive,  and  well  worthy  a  trial  by 
others.  F.  h.  y. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY. 

ITS  VALUE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

How  are  the  Shaffer  and  Columbian  raspber¬ 
ries  regarded  by  fruit  growers  in  western  New 
York  1  Many  of  our  readers  complain  that  re¬ 
tail  customers  do  not  like  the  color  of  these 
fruits,  but  we  have  found  that  when  people 
really  understand  how  good  they  are,  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them.  Have 
you  found  that  they  sell  fairly  well  in  the  local 
markets  ?  How  do  they  rank  as  canning  or 
preserving  raspberries  ?  Do  you  consider  them 
profitable  varieties  to  grow  as  compared  with 
other  red  raspberries  and  blackcaps  ? 

Cuthbert  Leads. — They  do  not  sell  so 
well  as  brighter  berries.  Prices  last 
year  were  about  five  or  six  cents  for 
Columbian,  and  eight  or  nine  for  Cuth¬ 
bert.  We  think  they  are  fully  equal  to 
Cuthbert  for  canning.  Until  they  be¬ 
come  better  known  by  the  consumers,  I 
do  not  consider  this  variety  as  profit¬ 
able  as  Cuthbert.  I.  p. 

Oswego  County,  N  Y. 

Outsells  Blackcaps. — I  have  not  had 
any  experience  with  the  Columbian,  but 
the  Shaffer,  where  known,  will  outsell 
the  blackcaps  from  the  wagon.  We 
deem  this  the  best  berry  grown,  for  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving  ;  it  is  a  profitable 
berry  to  grow  for  home  use  or  home 
market,  but  rather  soft,  and  a  poor  color 
for  shipping.  Shaffer  outyields  either 
black  or  red,  I  believe.  s  A.  h. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Purple  Berries  Popular. — The  Shaf¬ 
fer  raspberry  has  long  been  grown  in 
this  section,  and  has  been  extensively 
used  by  our  local  canning  establish¬ 
ment.  Within  the  last  five  years  the 
Columbian  has  been  introduced,  and  is 
proving  a  strong  rival  for  the  Shaffer 
with  us.  It  is  more  hardy,  the  berry  is 
firmer,  and  hangs  longer  on  the  bush. 
The  quality  of  firmness  makes  it  more 
desirable  for  table  use  and  canning.  It 
is  somewhat  questioned  by  some  of  our 
growers  whether  a  plantation  of  Colum¬ 
bian  will  last  as  long  as  Shaffer  without 
renewal.  More  experience  is  needed  to 
decide  this  question.  While  these  ber¬ 
ries  have  not  the  exact  red  raspberry 
flavor  they  are  very  desirable  for  can¬ 
ning  and  table  use.  These  purple  ber¬ 
ries  are  so  much  larger  producers  than 
the  red  varieties,  for  which  they  are  a 
very  good  substitute,  that  they  must  in¬ 
crease  in  popularity.  The  purple  vari¬ 
eties  of  raspberries  are  not  so  large  pro¬ 
ducers  as  the  best  sorts  of  black,  but 
command  a  little  better  price  in  market. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  s. 


COCOON  OF  FOREST  TENT  CATERPILLARS. 

Fig.  186.  See  Page  463. 

Jerolaman  pins  his  faith  to  Henry  and 
Mary,  the  former  of  which  he  says  is  the 
best  strawberry  on  earth.  Both  these 
originated  here,  and  are  grown 
by  many  of  the  other  growers. 

Other  varieties  found  are  Bubach , 

Wm.  Belt,  Hilton  Gem,  Nonsuch, 
a  local  variety,  and  others. 

Protecting  the  Fruit. — Mr. 
Jerolaman  had  been  trying  a 
new  experiment  as  a  protection 
against  the  scorching  sun.  He 
bought  some  cheap  cheesecloth 
about  three-fourths  yard  wide, 
at  a  cost  of  about  three  cents  a 
yard.  In  the  rows  at  intervals 
of  15  or  20  feet,  were  set  stakes 
about  two  feet  high,  and  across 
the  top  were  nailed  cross-pieces 
as  long  as  the  width  of  the  cloth. 

Then  when  the  sun  became  burn¬ 
ing  hot,  this  cloth  was  stretched 
over  the  row,  being  removed  as 
the  sun  went  down.  While  the 
plants  on  each  side  were  badly 
scorched  and  dried,  those  under 
this  shade  were  as  fresh  and 
green  as  any  one  could  wish,  and 
the  fruit  was  ripening  finely. 

Every  leaf  was  fresh  and  green, 
though  the  ground  had  had  no 


Columbian  is  Coming. — We  grew  the 
Shaffer  for  several  years,  and  finally 
discarded  it  on  account  of  poor  shipping 
qualities,  as  the  life  of  the  berries  was 
usually  limited  to  about  12  hours  after 
picking.  The  Columbian  we  do  not 


FAMILY  OF  FOREST  TENT  CATERPILLARS. 
Fig.  187.  See  Page  463. 


know  much  about  from  actual  exper¬ 
ience,  although  we  have  4,000  plants 
from  which  we  shall  pick  the  first  crop 
this  year.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  it, 
we  judge  that  it  is  a  much  better  ship¬ 
per  than  the  Shaffer,  although  practi¬ 
cally  of  the  same  color.  We  have  never 
undertaken  to  put  it  into  our  markets, 
but  expect  to  this  year,  and  expect  to 
run  up  against  a  prejudice  against  it, 
on  account  of  the  color  being  similar  to 
the  Shaffer.  Our  customers  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  Shaffer,  although  when  it 
can  be  delivered  in  good  condition,  it  is 
of  fine  flavor.  The  canning  factories 
raise  objection  both  to  the  Shaffer  and 
Columbian  on  account  of  their  color, 
and  are  turning  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  Cuthbert.  We  think 
the  Columbian  and  Shaffer  both  will 
outyield  the  Cuthbert  with  the  same 
treatment.  b.  j  c. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Sandusky,  Ohio,  June  5,  1899. 
Recent  newspaper  reports  have  con¬ 
nected  the  name  of  this  Company  with 
the  combination  of  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers  just  formed  under  the  name  of 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company.  We  take  this  method  of 
announcing  that  all  such  reports  are 
untrue,  we  having  no  connection  with 
the  combination  whatever,  and  will 
continue  to  operate  independently  as 
heretofore.  Respectfully, 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Per  Gustav  Jarecki  Jr  ,  Sec’y. 

Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
New-Yorkkk  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  It  July  17, 
’97.  and  July  1(1,  ’98.  Weotler  JOE, CARRIE  SILVERS, 
STELLA  and  REBA  in  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
$2  per  doz..  15  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz.,  SO  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


NEW 


(Trade-marked.) 

MURDV  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 


AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


NEW  PEACHES. 
(Copyrighted.) 
Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone. 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALB AUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 

Phoneton,  Ohio. 


100  Bismarck 


potted,  for  II.  List  free. 
T.  C.  KKV1TT,  Athenla.N.J  . 


PLANTS 


Tomato, 
Cabbage, 
Celery, 
Peppers,  etc. 

Cheap  in  large  lots. 

J.  8.  LINTHICUM.  Woodwardsvllle,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  in  baskets, 
and  delivered  here  at  Express  Offices;  250  plants  for 
00c.;  500  for  90c  :  1,000  for  11.50.  Special  price  on 
quantities  ov.  r  (1,090.  Cash  with  order. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 


Celery  Plants  for  Sale. 

Fine  varieties;  good  roots. 

11.50  per  thousand ;  10,000  for  112. 

Send  cash  with  order. 

STAR  CELERY  CO.,  -  -  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


THE  SHORT  HAY  CROP  ST, 

means  that  you  will  need  to  raise  extra  forage. 
TRY  JAPANESE  BARNYARD  MILLET 
75c.  peck;  $2  $  bu.  WM.P.  BROOKS,  Amherst,  Mass. 


>.VV\VWVVVV\V\\WV\VWV\W\VV\VV\ v 

WONDERFUL  FODDER  PLANTS. 

EAST  INDIAN  or  PEARL  MILLET 

is  highly  endor.  ed  by  the  U.  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  has  no  equal  in  growth  and 
quality  for  green  forage,  and  can  be  cut  several 
times  during  the  season. 

JAPANESE  BARNYARD  MILLET 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
has  proven  an  enormous  yielderof  the  best  bay 
ard  fodder  on  all  kinds  of  soil. 

Southern  Grown  GERMAN  MILLET 
is  far  superior  in  quality  and  yield  to  western 
grown  as  usually  sold. 

We  will  mail  descriptive  circular  and  prices 
of  the  above  on  application.  We  also  make  a 
specialty  of  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover 
and  New  Velvet  Bean,  the  great  nitrogen 
gatherers.  Write  us  about  them.  Address, 
JOHNSON  &  STOKES.  Seedsmen, 

217  A  219  Market  St.,  Philadelpnia,  Pa. 


The  New  Potato  Culture. 

This  book,  by  E.  S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Is  the  Standard  Publication  on 
The  Potato.  A  few  copies  only  for  sale  at  25c.  each. 

We  Sell  All  Agricultural  Books. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  York 


1899 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


The  Magna  Charta  Rose. 

C.  II.  N.,  Cranston,  R.  I. — 1.  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  rose  called  Magna  Charta  ?  2.  What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  was  raised  by  Wm.  Paul  & 
Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  England,  in  1876. 
It  is  a  Hybrid  Remontant.  2.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  Mjigna  Karta. 

Mulching  Melons. 

II.  II ,  Colfax ,  la. — In  mulching  melons,  would 
Mr.  Van  Deman  advise  to  put  straw  all  over  the 
ground,  or  just  around  the  hills  ? 

Ans. — In  mulching  melons,  the  entire 
surface  of  the  ground  should  be  covered 
tip  to  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  covered 
so  deeply  that  no  weeds  can  come 
through  it.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Boston  Ivy. 

T.  31.,  Stanbridge  East,  Que.—ln  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
June  3,  you  highly  commend  the  Boston  ivy.  It  is 
my  special  favorite  vine,  but  several  here,  who 
have  tried  to  cultivate  it,  have  failed.  The 
growth  the  first  year  was  fine,  but  it  died  down 
to  the  root;  the  next  year,  put  forth  a  feeble 
branch,  and  the  next  died  out  entirely.  It  grows 
beautifully  in  Montreal,  where  the  Winters  are 
as  severe  as  here.  We  started  with  vigorous 
plants  to  climb  a  brick  wall.  Would  it  be  better 
to  try  seeds  ?  How  can  we  protect  them,  so  that 
they  will  not  winterkill  ? 

Ans. — This  ivy  is  tender  before  it  be¬ 
comes  established.  It  dies  back  in  some 
places,  year  after  year,  for  five  years  or 
more,  and  then  makes  an  immense 
growth,  and  becomes  quite  hardy.  The 
only  suggestion  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  make 
is  to  protect  the  young  vine  as  well  as 
may  be  during  the  early  years  after 
transplanting. 

A  Cover  Crop  in  Strawberries. 

A.  S.  A.,  Pittsfield,  III  — I  have  been  looking  for 
something  to  sow  between  strawberries  that 
would  enrich  the  soil,  and  make  a  good  mulch. 
How  would  the  cow  pea  or  Soy  bean  do  sown 
about  September  If  I  have  been  using  straw. 
It  has  so  many  weed  seeds  that  I  would  like  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  have  sown  oats,  but  they  took  all 
the  strength  from  the  strawberries,  and  the  crop 
was  a  failure. 

Ans. — We  have  known  cow  peas,  oats, 
corn  and  millet,  to  be  used  in  this  way, 
between  the  rows  of  strawberries.  In 
most  cases,  the  growth  of  this  cover  crop 
injured  the  fruit.  We  think  it  better  to 
keep  such  a  crop  out  of  the  strawberry 
bed,  and  give  the  plants  every  chance  to 
make  a  large  growth.  The  buds  which 
produce  the  next  year’s  crop  are  grown 
and  developed  during  the  late  Summer 
and  Fall.  Anything  that  interferes  with 
the  perfect  growth  of  the  strawberry,  is 
quite  sure  to  injure  the  next  year’s  crop. 
We  would  much  prefer  to  sow  cow  peas 
on  tome  poor  piece  of  land,  cut  the  vines 
and  use  them  to  mulch  the  strawberries. 
Give  the  strawberry  plant  a  full  chance  ! 
Don’t  crowd  it  in  with  other  crops  ! 

Frozen  Trees  in  Michigan. 

What  is  the  latest  report  from  the  sections 
where  the  fruit  trees  were  badly  hurt  by  cold 
weather  ?  Are  the  trees  recovering  ? 

Ans. — As  the  season  advances,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  severe  freezing  becomes  more 
apparent.  Plums  and  pears  are  not  as 
seriously  injured  as  at  first  supposed. 
Young  apple  trees,  on  exposed  places  on 
light  land,  are  many  of  them  in  sad  con¬ 
dition,  showing  little  signs  of  life. 
Peaches  are  in  fully  as  bad  shape  as  at 
first  reported,  and  50  per  cent  will  not 
cover  the  loss.  Many  thousands  are 
being  removed,  and  many  of  those  that 
are  left  are  injured  in  the  trunks  or 
main  branches.  The  few  orchards  that 
show  little  ill  effect  of  the  freeze  are 
almost  invariably  those  that  have  been 
neglected  or  little  cultivated.  Growers 
who  cut  the  injured  trees  off  near  the 
ground,  hoping  to  start  a  sprout,  have 
been  disappointed,  as  they  have  gener¬ 
ally  failed  to  show  any  signs  of  life. 

There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in 
the  per  cent  of  trees  saved,  whether 
they  were  severely  trimmed  or  left  with¬ 
out  any  trimming,  as  the  injury  was 


generally  at  the  base  of  the  limbs,  or  on 
the  body  of  the  tree,  and  usually  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  severe  trimming  is  very  ap¬ 
parent  where  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
were  not  seriously  injured,  as  they  are 
throwing  out  strong,  healthy  sprouts 
near  the  base  of  the  large  limbs,  where¬ 
as  those  not  so  trimmed  have  the  entire 
new  growth  and  foliage  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  limbs,  thus  causing  the  sap  to 
flow  through  long  limbs  that  have  been 
more  or  less  injured,  and  of  course,  sub¬ 
ject  to  diseases,  such  as  gumming,  etc. 

Many  fruit  growers  are  becoming  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  will  quit  the  business  ; 
some  will  follow  the  shiftless  man’s  ex¬ 
ample,  hoping  to  grow  hardier  trees  by 
allowing  grass  and  weeds  to  occupy  the 
ground.  Still  another  class  will  hope  to 
grow  good  orchards  by  avoiding  late 
cultivation  and  sowing  something  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  l.  j.  post. 

Kent  County,  Mich. 

Why  Does  Oleo  Keep  "  ? 

Why  does  oleomargarine  keep  better  than  but¬ 
ter?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  oleo  will 
keep  under  conditions  that  would  quickly  spoil 
butter.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  because  the 
oleo  makers  use  borax  or  salicylic  acid  in  making 
up  their  stuff.  We  have  asked  a  number  of  chem¬ 
ists  and  agricultural  authorities  whether  they 
have  ever  found  these  chemicals  when  analyzing 
oleo.  They  say  no,  and  the  following  note  from 
Assistant  Commissioner  K>acke,  of  New  York 
State,  probably  explains  the  matter: 

“  The  general  keeping  quality  of  oleo 
is  not  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
borax  or  salicylic  acid  in  the  same.  The 
fat  is  of  itself  more  permanent  than 
butter  fat.  It  is  possible  that  borax  and 
salicylic  acid  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  oleo,  but  as  no  complaints  have  been 
made  as  to  the  use  of  the  preservative, 
they  have  not  been  especially  sought, 
although  in  the  particular  instances 
where  the  preservatives  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry,  they  were  not  found  to 
be  present.  During  the  past  Winter,  we 
found  eight  or  ten  samples  of  oleo 
which  contained  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent  of  paraffin.” 

A  Talk  About  Cow  Peas. 

O.  O.  G.,  Vail,  W.  J. — Iu  Hope  Farm  Notes,  you 
have  spoken  of  cow  peas.  You  say  that  you  are 
eating  them.  What  variety  do  you  grow?  I 
sent  to  Delaware  and  got  two  bushels  of  the 
Early  Black  for  seed.  We  tried  them  for  table 
use,  but  they  have  a  somewhat  strong  taste.  Do 
you  think  any  other  variety  more  desirable  to 
grow  as  a  stock  foud  ?  I  had  contemplated  sow¬ 
ing  these  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  Is 
this  advisable,  or  will  they  rob  the  corn  of  too 
much  plant  food  and  moisture,  or  shade  the 
ground  and  thus  Injure  the  corn  crop  ?  Will  the 
vines  climb  the  corn,  and  make  harvesting  a 
task  ?  Is  it  safe  to  pasture  cattle  on  them  when 
wet  and  at  all  stages  of  growth,  or  after  they 
have  been  struck  by  frost  ?  When  should  they 
be  sown  for  best  results  ?  What  about  the  Soy 
bean?  Is  it  not  equal  to  the  cow  pea  for  all 
purposes  in  this  latitude  ? 

Ans. — We  raise  and  eat  the  Early 
Black  cow  peas.  Tney  have  a  strong 
taste,  but  we  do  not  object  to  this  Soma 
of  the  brown  or  black-eyed  peas  grown 
in  the  South  are  said  to  be  better  for 
eating  purposes.  The  Early  Black  is 
about  the  only  variety  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  mature  seed  in  our 
latitude.  Other  varieties  would,  proba¬ 
bly,  give  a  greater  length  of  vine.  We 
have  never  advised  the  growing  of  cow 
peas  to  provide  hay  or  fodder.  In  the 
South,  cow-pea  hay  is  often  used.  At 
the  North,  we  think  the  plant  is  more 
useful  as  a  soil  improver  or  manurial 
plant.  We  sowed  cow  peas  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  corn  last  year,  and  they  made  a 
growth  of  nearly  18  inches  before  frost. 
The  corn  was  an  early  sweet  variety, 
which  was  cut  out  so  as  to  give  the  cow- 
peas  a  better  chance  to  grow.  We  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  sowing  cow  peas  in  late 
field  corn.  The  cow  pea  is  a  sun  plant, 
and  does  not  do  well  in  the  shade.  The 
Early  Black  is  not'  a  climbing  variety. 
With  us,  it  grows  nearly  two  feet  high, 
with  upright  stems  like  a  bean  vine.  It 
then  grows  along  the  ground  sometimes 
for  five  or  six  feet,  but  usually  not  more 
than  three  or  four.  We  would  use  more 
precaution  in  pasturing  cattle  on  them 


than  we  would  with  clover  or  Alfalfa. 
When  turned  on  without  any  care,  the 
cattle  would  be  likely  to  bloat.  We  re¬ 
peat  that  northern  farmers  who  grow 
the  cow  pea  for  either  hay  or  pasture 
will  most  likely  be  disappointed.  With 
us,  it’s  a  manurial  plant  first  of  all,  and 
is  good  enough  for  that  purpose  to  be 
allowed  to  occupy  the  full  ground. 

Lean  Mutton  Wanted. 

R.  F.,  Algoma ,  Canada.— I  have  20  sheep,  most¬ 
ly  scrubs;  wish  to  raise  the  number  to  200  by 
natural  increase,  and  do  not  wish  to  purchase 
any  except  rams.  What  breed  shall  I  buy  to 
get  the  best  results,  mutton  being  my  object  ? 
Our  market  will  not  take  fat  mutton;  it  must 
have  an  equal  proportion  of  lean  meat.  I  can 
get  Oxford  Downs  of  good  breeding.  How  would 
they  do?  The  grass  seems  to  be  so  nutritious 
here  that  we  get  fat  mutton  whatever  we  do, 

Ans. — The  section  of  the  country  de¬ 
scribed  is  eminently  suited  to  mutton 
production,  and  could  very  easily  be 
made  to  support  large  and  profitable 
flocks  of  sheep.  The  class  of  sheep  which 
gives  the  most  lean  meat  intermingled 
with  the  fat  are  the  Downs.  The  Oxford 
Down  will  do  this  very  well,  but  it  is 
likely,  in  a  few  generations,  to  become 
rather  given  over  to  fat  if  fed  on  such 
grass.  The  same  characteristics  main¬ 
tain  in  the  Shropshires,  while  the  Lei- 
cesters  are  rather  more  given  to  fat  than 
either  of  these.  The  sheep  best  suited 
to  such  soil  and  conditions,  and  the  ones 
which  will  maintain  the  characteristic 
of  producing  the  largest  amount  of  lean 
meat  for  the  greatest  length  of  time, 
would  be  a  cross  of  the  Rambouillet  or 
Merino  on  the  common  stock.  These 
sheep  are  noted  for  large  muscular  de¬ 
velopment,  and  no  great  tendency  to 
laying  on  fat.  This  breed  has  been 
largely  used  in  the  West  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  mutton  as  R.  F.  requires, 
and  I  see  no  objection  to  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  Algoma  section  of  Canada, 
if  they  are  carefully  handled  during  the 
Winter,  and  not  exposed  to  wet.  j.  h,  g. 


How  is  Kansas  farm  labor  affected  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  so  many  young  men  on  the  Philippine 
firing  line  ? 


r“He  That  Stays 
Does  the  Business." 


All  the  voorld  admires  “staying  power." 
On  this  quality  success  depends.  The 
blood  is  the  best  friend  the  heart  has. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  friend  the 
blood  ever  had;  cleanses  it  of  everything, 
gives  perfect  health  and  strength. 


Porter’sHumane  Bridle 

NO  BIT  IN  THE  HORSES  MOUTH. 


Horsemen  endorse  this  Bridle  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  best  for  all  horses.  Itpre- 
vents  frothing,  lolling  of  tongue,  See. 

No  more  trouble  with  sore  mouths. 

The  hardest  pullers  driven  with  ease. 

Every  lover  of  the  horse  should 
use  it,  because  it  is  humane. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  STRAPS  TO  FIT  ANY  BRIDLE. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $2.00 

State  if  vou  use  side  check,  or  overdraw. 

INTERNATIONAL  BRIDLE  CO. 


ROOM  402  SUDBURY  BLD. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


’Axle 

Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


helps  the  team.  Saves  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  everywhere. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  CO* 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  TEE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat,  nr  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BV  DHALKR8  GENERALLY. 


1  ARGEST  mano- 
L/  facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spofces,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  1S5.80 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  !#8  20 
1  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  W.  Boob,  Center  Hall,  Dept.R,I*a. 


AN^L!°  dairy  WAGON 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO 

JSmm H  DAIRYMEN. 

7^ Mr |IIpb«  IF  INTERESTED  IN 
ADAIRY  WAG  ON. write 

THtNAT  lONACWfeON  CO.  CHILLICOTHE  ,0. 


IpKi! 

V  l!!"  1 

L _ I 

__OA  1  R  V 

GUARANTEED 
VEHICLES  CO  A  C 
AS  LOWAS«90I>S,U 

The  price  of  this  Buggy 
is  so  low  it  will  astonish 
you.  Send  for 
cat 
will 
man 

prices  and 
you  money  on  Ve¬ 
hicles,  Harness, 
Bicycles,  Sewing 
Machines,  Etc. 


A 


Grade 


umcagu  opcjujitta,**  described 

in  catalogue  on  page  30. 


CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO. 


2A0-07I  s.  Desnlaines  St. .CHICAGO,  ILL. 


/< 

/For 

Xpor  g 
f  Paint, 
\of  Crt 
\  Sei 

v 

VS 


'Cheap  Preservative  Paint. 

rFor  rough  woodwork.  Costs  only  50  cents 
■  gallon,  but  preserves  wood  better  than  $  I  . 

and  also  looks  well  and  wears  well.  Made 
Creosote,  "the  best  wood-preservative  known. 11 
Send  for  a  color-card  of  Cabot’s  Creosote 
,Farm  and  Fence  Paint. 
kSAMUEL  CABOT  S/'ilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 


\ 

T.ihV 

dade  X 
wn."X 
ate  f 


inch  diameter.  Comes  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4c. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Hardware,  Plumbing, 
Roofing,  Wire,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
“OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS.”  . 

Chicago  House, Wrecking  Co.w>  cjuicagu.8^ 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS 

VALUaBLK  NKW  BOOKS  which  every  Farmer 
andGardenershould  have:  Farm  Gardening  orQuiek 
Cash  Crops  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  and  Irrigation  by 
Cheap  Modern  Methods.  Both  profusely  Illustrated, 
bound  in  cloth.  Price.  50c.  each,  postage  paid.  Address 
Johnson  &  Stokes,  217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 
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Tiik  last  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  rose  hybrids 
between  Rosa  rugosa  (female),  and  many 
of  our  best  hardy  sorts  as  males,  are  now 
blooming.  There  are  two  of  them 
worthy  of  special  notice.  One  is  so  like 
Mme.  Georges  Rruant  that  except  by  a 
close  examination,  they  cannot  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  one  from  the  other  ;  the 
other  bears  little,  white,  five-petaled 
flowers  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  look  precisely  like  Rosa  Wich- 
uraiana  flowers,  but  they  are  not  so 
glossy.  (J  Mme.  Rruant  was  introduced  for 
sale,  as  has  been  said  several  times,  a 
year  or  more  after  the  announcement  of 
the  AgneB  Emily  Carman,  the  first 
Rugosa  hybrid.  The  male  parent  was 
Harison’s  Yellow.  The  male  parent  of 
Bruant  was  Sombreuil.  That  the  Hari¬ 
son’s  Yellow  and  Sombreuil  upon  Rosa 
rugosa  should  have  produced  plants  and 
flowers  so  closely  resembling  one  an¬ 
other,  is  surprising.  That  the  pollen 
from  our  finest  hardy  everblooming 
varieties  upon  Rugosa  should  have  given 
a  variety  with  flowers  less  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  is,  also,  surprising.  Its 
habit  is  that  of  a  vine  or  pillar  rose . 


Junk  8. — The  burning  weather  still 
continues  with  not  a  drop  of  rain  since 
May  20,  though  showers  have  occurred 
all  about  the  Rural  Grounds.  Lawns 
are  burned  up  irreparably,  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  There  is  no  longer  any  prospect  of 
any  hay  crop.  Strawberry  plants  are 
suffering  and  the  late  berries  will  yield 
only  buttons.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the 
thermometrical  record  for  a  few  days, 
the  thermometer  placed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  which  is  protected  by 
a  wide,  covered  veranda  : 
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No  rain  in  sight. 

The  New  York  papers  of  June  7  have 
this : 

“Yesterday’s  highest  temperature  as 
reported  by  the  local  Weather  Bureau 
was  98  degrees,  which  is  without  a  par¬ 
allel  in  June,  at  least  since  1890.” 

It  already  seems  evident  that,  not  only 
will  the  later  strawberries  be  destroyed, 
but  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants 
and  gooseberries,  have  received  a  check 
from  which  they  cannot  fully  recover. 
Rains  may  yet  save  grapes.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  such  a  severe 
drought  with  so  high  a  temperature  has 
never  been  known  before  so  early  in  the 
season . 


The  Climbing  Hydrangea,  Schiz- 
ophragma  hydrangeoides  of  the  cata¬ 
logues,  has  had  time  to  be  appreciated 
as  ranking  nearly,  if  not  quite,  first 
among  those  vines  that  climb  and  cling 
at  the  same  time.  Though  the  appreci¬ 
ation  is  wanting  as  yet,  it  is  sure  to 
come  when  its  claims  to  popularity  are 
better  known. 

Our  own  specimen  must  be  nearly  18 
years  of  age.  It  was  planted  at  the  base 
of  an  old  apple  stump  about  four  feet 
high  and  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter, 
within  six  feet  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  house,  so  that  it  has  never  seen  the 
sun.  There  it  has  grown  vigorously, 
never  having  been  harmed  by  the  frosts 
of  Winter.  There  has  been  nothing  else 
for  it  to  climb  upon,  so  that,  all  these 
years,  it  has  been  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  apple  stump,  and  a  poor,  dry 
soil  as  well.  It  is  well  adapted  for  cov¬ 
ering  the  trunks  of  living  or  dead  trees, 


and  this  it  does  as  thoroughly  as  the 
Japan  ivy,  with  the  advantages  of  hav¬ 
ing  much  larger  leaves  and  a  wealth  of 
flowers  in  June.  The  flowers  are  much 
like  those  of  the  bush  hydrangeas  and, 
in  this  vine,  fully  make  up  in  profusion 
what  they  lack  in  delicacy  and  odor.  It 
clings  to  the  rough  bark  of  trees  ten¬ 
aciously  by  its  aerial  rootlets,  and  the 
writer  is  told  that  it  will  cling  to  stones 
and  brick  as  well,  though  he  can  not 
corroborate  this  statement  from  his  own 
experience.  Years  ago,  we  were  told  by 
Mr.  J  W.  Clarke,  then  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  “  When  seen 
climbing  over  the  front  of  dwellings  in 
Japan,  the  effect  was  very  pleasing.  In 
a  wild  state,  as  seen  trailing  over  and 
around  rocks  and  trees,  its  appearance 
is  charming.  It  is  found  growing  after 
this  fashion  in  the  higher  mountain  val¬ 
leys  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  also  grow 
it  as  a  dwarf  tree.” 

The  leaves  of  this  Climbing  Hydrangea 
are  opposite,  about  five  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  nearly  round,  regularly  toothed 
and  sharply  pointed  at  the  apex. 

The  flower  cymes  average  from  6  to  10 
inches  in  diameter.  There  are  a  few 
sterile  blossoms  on  the  outside,  having 
only  stamens  within  the  central  bud 


SECTION  OF  STEM  OF  CLIMBING 
HYDRANGEA.  Fig.  188. 

which  never  opens.  The  four  white 
leaves  of  the  outside  flowers  are  really 
the  calyx,  the  little  mite  of  a  central 
bud  the  true  flower.  The  so-called  fer¬ 
tile  flowers  make  up  most  of  the  cyme. 
They  bear  20  stamens  or  more,  which 
furnish  an  abundance  of  pollen,  but  the 
pistil  is  imperfect,  since  fruit  fails  to 
form.  See  Fig.  181,  first  page . 

Josika’s  Chionanthus-leaved  Lilac. 
— Are  you  fond  of  lilacs  ?  If  so,  you 
should  have,  in  your  collection,  a  speci¬ 
men  or  so  of  Syringa  Josikma,  just  for 
one  reason,  if  for  no  other,  viz.,  it  is  in 
its  height  of  bloom  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  June,  long  after  the  panicles  of  other 
lilacs  have  passed  away.  The  single 
flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the 
improved  early  kinds,  but  they  are  neat 
little  trumpets  of  an  intense  lilac  color. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  White  Fringe, 
Chionanthus  Virginica  ?  Its  leaves  are 
like  it,  being  longer,  narrower,  more 
pointed  and  more  glossy.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  15  feet,  and  is  a  symmetri¬ 
cal  little  tree . 

Ten  to  One.  A  Love  Tourney. — The 
Calico  bush  or  Mountain  laurel  (Kalmia 
latifolia)  grows  wild  in  the  northern 
States,  and  south  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
It  varies  in  height,  according  to  soil  and 
locality,  from  three  to  eight  feet.  It 
seems  to  prefer  a  rather  moist,  half- 
shaded  home.  At  the  Rural  Grounds, 


it  commenced  to  bloom  this  season  May 
31.  But  the  urn-like  buds  are  nearly 
as  pretty  as  are  the  open  flowers.  Those 
who  look  upon  bud  or  flowers  for  the 
first  time,  must  regard  them  as  queer ; 
as  very  different  from  all  other  flowers, 
except  its  dwarf  sister,  the  Sheep  lau 
rel  or  Lambkill  (K.  angu6tifolia)  which 
bears  just  such  queer  buds  and  blossoms, 
only  they  are  of  a  red  color,  and  smaller 
in  size.  As  we  look  upon  the  Calico 
buBh,  of  which  we  are  writing,  we  see 
more  of  blossoms  than  of  the  coriaceous, 
elliptical,  dull  green  leaves.  The  pro¬ 
portion  is  nearly  as  three  to  one.  The 
bush  itself  was  transplanted  from  a 
neighboring  woods  26  years  ago.  It  is 
now  nine  feet  high.  It  should  rank 
among  our  choicest  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  it,  like  its  relative,  the  Rho¬ 
dodendron,  should  be  more  prized,  be 
cause  it  does  not  mind  shade.  “  Calico  ” 
bush  is  a  suitable  name  for  it.  The 
blossoms  are  so  regular,  and  the  dark 
purple  dots  so  pronounced  as  really  to 
resemble  calico  patch-work. 

The  flowers  are  in  compound  corymbs 
— made  up  from  10  to  50  simple  corymb* 
— bearing  from  50  to  500  flowers. 

Some  flowers  are  variously  and 
strangely  fertilized  ;  but  we  know  of  nc 
other  that  so  stands  alone  in  its  whim¬ 
sically  anomalous  method  of  love-mak¬ 
ing  as  do  the  flowers  of  the  Calico  bush. 
The  female  part  of  the  flower  is  a  single 
upright  pistil  in  the  precise  center,  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  10  males,  which  arc- 
captive  in  the  Inal,  their  heads  (anthers) 
being  held  securely  in  the  10  pockets 
These  beads  or  anthers  are  the  terminals 
of  10  stamens  which  surround  the  base 
of  the  single  pistil,  the  filament  (or 
slender  thread-like  connection  between 
the  base  of  the  stamen  and  its  head  or 
anther)  being  bowed  over.  Now  as  thf 
bud  unfolds,  these  anthers  are  released 
from  the  pockets,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  filament  is  such  as  to  throw  the 
anthers  with  their  ripe  pollen  grains 
directly  towards  the  top  of  the  awaiting 
pistil,  the  stigma  (top)  of  which  is  at  this 
time  covered  with  a  tiny  glutinous- 
liquid  drop.  Some  of  the  pollen  grains 
hit,  more  miss  ;  but  it  is  an  unequal 
contest — there  being  10  males  to  one 
female — so  that  the  female  is  sure  of  at 
least  one  suitor  among  the  10  that  are 
firing  away  at  her.  We  have  seen  these 
pollen  grains  shot  from  an  inch  or  so 
to  several  feet.  The  grain  that  hits  the 
stigma  is  held  by  its  sticky,  receptive 
surface,  the  male  life-germ  begins  its 
descent  through  the  pistil  tube  until 
the  ovary  is  reached,  and  the  ovules  are 
fructified,  and  we  have  an  end  of  the 
“love  tourney  ”  of  “ten  to  one.”  See 
Fig.  184,  page  463 . 


A  Sulky  Wkkdkr. — Mr.  Z  Breed,  the 
inventor  of  the  weeder,  has  now  per 
fected  what  he  calls  the  sulky  weeder, 
and  with  it,  he  says,  a  boy  10  years  old 
can  cover  10  acres  a  day.  Mr.  Breed  is 
80  years  old,  and  he  says  he  can  do  the 
same.  The  weeder  can  be  detached  in 
five  minutes,  and  a  cultivator  put  in  its 
place.  Mr.  Breed  wants  those  who  work 
10  or  12  acres  of  potatoes  to  figure  up 
how  many  miles  they  would  walk  in 
working  a  walking  weeder,  and  how 
many  tons  they  will  work  both  in  bear¬ 
ing  down  and  in  lifting  the  weeder 
around.  All  this  is  saved  by  the  sulky 
weeder,  and  a  better  job  can  be  done, 
too.  We  know  that  Mr.  Breed’s  argu¬ 
ment  holds  good  with  cultivators.  With 
our  Iron  Age  two-horse  cultivator,  we 
are  certain  that  a  man  can  do  better  and 
faster  work  than  any  two  men  with 
single  cultivators.  There  will  be  fewer 
plants  ripped  up,  the  work  will  be  done 
closer  to  the  rows,  and  a  steadier  and 
better  job  all  around. 


rotits  ot  rarmiiu, 

Jj  GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE.  * 
£  depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  In 
J  turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
2  uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
^  and  all  soils  is  made  by 
J  The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
r  Materials  Supplied  /or  “  Borne  Mixing." 

^\vvv\\v\vvvvv\\\\v\\v\vvv\v\vvvv> 

ij  Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  B'ruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  those 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

£  815  Kairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Exterminates  POTATO  BUCS. 


The1 
han¬ 
diest 
sprayer 
in  the 
world.  Its 
small  size, 
simplicity, 
effectiveness 
make  it  the  fa¬ 
vorite  for  house 
plants,  green¬ 
houses,  flower  gar¬ 
dens  and  poultry 
houses.  Sprays 
trees  12  feet  high 
One  filling  enough 
for  acre  of  plants, 

Miiilc  of  heavy  copper 
15  inches  long. 

20  years. 

Regular  price  02,00.  First  . 
piirchiiHcr  In  each  dlxtrlct  get* 
reduced  price  lf>l.t>0  (express 
prepaid).  Alxo  agency  fur  full  . 
line  of  spray  era.  Send  /or  one  now. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.Y., 


Wear  for 


Write  for 
,  catalogue 


If 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Piaster. 

Tints  Tree,  Bush  or  Tin*. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


onr  new  patent 


NE  SPRAYERS 


is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Kmul- 
sion  made  while  mnnping.  1‘2  var- 
ietiea  eprayerK.  fiordeaux  and  Ver- 
morel  Nozzles,  the  World’*  Rest. 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.  Salem,  0. 

Weatern  Agents.  Henuion  &  Hub-  i 
Chicago.  Catalog,  formulas  free 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Qas 

tlie  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  11  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTUKEI)  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslachcr  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

Is  not  used  in  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms.  By  mall,  25  and  5(Jc. 
EDW.  8 WARTS,  Blockton,  la. 

FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  is  the  time  for  Uf  finnOllllPIF C  to  sleep 
farmers  to  put  If  UUUunUUfVw  with 

“  IPUlVIilL.” 

■DWABD  K.  TAYLOH.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


® fi 


“A  MOLE 

on  the  Neck, 
Money 

by  the  Peck ." 

but  there  is  no  money  In  hav- 
ing  a  mole  In  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.  Don’t  have  I 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  | 

“OUT-O-SIGHT” 

Mole  Trap* 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch.- 

Sample  trap  85c.  by  mall 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  lleek  St.,  Abingdon,  III. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FERTILIZERS 

We  Bell  you  direct — Actually  pay  you  salesman's  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FKKTICIZKK  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Drought  on  Deck. — The  fearful  dry 
weather  continues.  Hot  sunshine  is  all 
very  well  in  its  place,  but  one  can  have 
too  much  of  it.  I  like  to  see  sunburn  on 
the  children,  but  when  the  potato  plants 
begin  to  turn  yellow  and  curl  up,  I’ve 
had  enough.  We  planted  about  two 
acres  on  light  open  soil,  expecting  to 
push  them  on  for  the  early  market.  The 
hot,  dry  wind  that  Friend  Atkinson  tells 
of  on  page  463,  got  at  them,  and  gave 
them  a  bad  attack  of  the  yellows.  If 
the  rain  do  not  come  soon,  the  crop  will 
be  cut  down,  at  least  one-half. 

It’s  hard  I 

Yes,  it  is  hard  to  watch  the  sky  day 
after  day,  and  see  that  blistering  old 
sun  come  shining  through  every  cloud. 
We  have  done  our  part,  at  least.  We 
fitted  the  ground  properly.  We  put  in 
strong,  fresh  seed,  cut  right  and  planted 
well.  We  used  the  best  fertilizer  we 
could  find.  We  have  chased  the  weeder, 
and  ridden  the  cultivator,  and  swung 
the  hoe  until  the  field  is  as  mellow  as 
can  be,  and  there  is  hardly  a  weed  to 
the  acre.  We  have  killed  the  beetles, 
but  drought  is  ahead  of  us  thus  far. 

Notes  From  the  Field. — I  think  we 
could  make  a  cow-pea  crank  out  of  any 
reasonable  being  by  walking  him  through 
our  potato  field  this  year.  There  are 
streaks  through  it  where  we  had  rye  and 
Crimson  clover  growing  this  Spring.  On 
other  strips,  we  had  cow  peas  last  year, 
and  on  others,  we  put  manure.  The 
rows  of  potatoes  all  run  the  same  way, 
and  we  used  just  the  same  quantity  of 
fertilizer  in  each.  In  this  dry  season, 
you  can  see  far  across  the  field  where 
the  cow  peas  were  plowed  under.  There 
the  plants  are  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
when  you  get  into  the  rows,  you  can 
scratch  up  the  dark  soil  with  your  foot. 
On  the  strips  where  the  rye  was  used, 
the  ground  is  well  dried  out,  and  the 
potatoes  begin  to  turn  yellow.  The  rye 
and  Crimson  clover  did  not  give  growth 
enough  this  Spring  to  make  a  suit¬ 
able  humus  crop.  ...  In  the  large 
chicken  yard  last  year,  as  the  manure 
was  cleaned  out,  it  was  thrown  over  the 
ground  at  random.  The  y  ard  was  plo  wed 
up  this  Spring,  and  planted  to  potatoes. 
You  can  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the 
potatoes,  just  where  this  manure  was 
thrown,  and  also  where  the  hens  ran  to 
be  fed,  or  to  be  sheltered  from  the  sun. 
Chicken  manure,  certainly,  when  de¬ 
parting,  leaves  behind  it  footprints  on 
the  potato  field.  .  .  .  To  our  sur¬ 

prise,  some  of  the  best  potatoes  are 
found  in  a  strip  where,  last  year,  we 
tried  to  grow  a  late  crop  of  barley  and 
peas.  The  “authorities”  said  that  it 
would  fail,  and  their  prophecies  knew 
no  failure.  The  peas  did  well  for  awhile, 
and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  never  did  know  where  they 
went  to.  The  barley  seemed  to  pine 
away  for  lack  of  company.  There 
wasn’t  enough  to  cut,  and  we  plowed 
the  whole  thing  under  this  Spring.  The 
potatoes  have  fairly  jumped,  and  are  a 
dark,  rich  green. 

Potato  Stalks. — I  notice  what  Mr. 
Atkinson  says  about  planting  one-eye 
pieces  and  cutting  out  the  surplus  stalks. 
I  have  hardly  keyed  my  courage  up  yet 
to  cut  down  to  one  eye.  We  used  to 
plant  half  a  good-sizjd  potato — often 
with  four  or  five  eyes.  This  sent  up 
several  shoots,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a 
survival  of  the  strongest — the  weaker 
ones,  when  planted  close  together,  mak¬ 
ing  mere  spindles.  Since  using  the 
planter,  we  have  been  obliged  to  cut 
smaller  pieces.  We  leave  two  good  eyes, 
and  this  has  given  a  remarkably  good 
stand.  How  many  stalks  to  a  piece  ? 
That  depends  on  the  variety  largely 
with  us.  The  Carman  potatoes  usually 
send  but  one  strong  stem.  Varieties 
like  .June  Eating  or  Rural  Blush  Bend 
several  stems  from  two-eye  pieces.  We 
have  planted  18  and  20  inches  apart  this 
year.  This  has  given  larger  and  thicker 
plants  than  when  we  planted  one  foot 


apart.  We  have  kept  the  drills  slightly 
ridged  up.  Those  southern  second-crop 
potatoes  are  ahead  of  the  lot  thus  far 
for  size. 

Bug  Killing. — The  bugs  came  upon 
us  in  a  perfect  army  last  week.  We 
went  at  them  with  both  dry  and  wet 
poisons.  We  used  Paris-green,  Laurel- 
green  and  I’aragrene  with  varying  re¬ 
sults.  The  Laurel-green  kills  the  bugs, 
but  it  injures  the  vines.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  tell,  Paragrene  is  just  as 
effective  as  Paris-green.  There  is  more 
bulk  to  it,  and  it  appears  to  remain  sus¬ 
pended  in  water  longer.  It  killed  the 
bugs — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
We  put  it  cn  in  some  places  very  strong, 
so  as  to  watch  the  effect  on  the  vines. 
Laurel-green  seemed  to  scorch  the  leaves 
like  hot  water,  but  the  Paragrene  left 
them  unharmed.  We  put  it  on  so  thick 
on  some  rows  that,  after  the  water 
evaporated,  the  lower  parts  of  the  leaves 
were  coated  with  the  poison  We  used  the 
Paris-green  gun  whenever  possible,  but 
there  has  been  so  little  dew  and  so  much 
scorching  wind,  that  water  poisoning 
was  necessary  on  tome  days.  A  knap¬ 
sack  sprayer  is  a  hard  thing  to  tote.  All 
hands  turned  out  with  watering  pots  or 
whatever  was  to  be  had,  and  those 
beetles  were  slaughtered  before  they 
could  send  a  delegation  asking  for  a 
conference. 

Taking  a  Drink. — It  hurt  our  feelings 
to  see  how  bravely  the  four-year-old 
Parker  Earle  strawberry  plants  were 
facing  the  drought.  These  plants  had  a 
great  start.  The  Spring  was  wet,  and 
they,  evidently,  male  up  their  minds  to 
give  the  Hope  Farm  folks  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  Many  of  them  started  over  300 
berries  each,  but  the  dry  weather  cut 
off  their  water  supply,  and  those  berries 
could  not  mature. 

“  Why  don’t  you  turn  on  the  water  ?” 
said  a  neighbor. 

We  had  been  so  busy  that  we  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  water-works  belonging 
to  the  little  town  near  by  had  put  up  a 
hydrant  near  Hope  Farm.  The  water  is 
pumped  from  a  spring  into  a  tank,  and 
then  piped  about  the  country  into  some 
places  where,  some  day,  they  hope 
streets  will  be  made  and  houses  built. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  test  irrigation  on 
a  small  scale. 

“What  is  your  price  for  water?”  I 
asked  at  the  water- works. 

“  Five  cents  a  minute — through  an 
inch  nozzle  !  ” 

That  is  at  the  rate  of  $72  a  day  !  We 
got  the  longest  hose  to  be  found,  and 
ran  the  water  for  half  an  hour  on  the 
strawberries  and  raspberries.  This  gave 
a  patch  about  100x350  feet  a  fair  wetting. 
I  am  sure  we  shall  get  our  money  back  on 
the  strawberries,  though  we  can’t  tell  ex¬ 
actly  until  they  are  picked.  Throwing 
water  in  a  big  stream  this  way  drives  a 
lot  of  dirt  and  sand  on  the  berries.  Five 
cents  a  minute  I  That  looks  like  a  big 
price,  but  I  think  it  would  have  paid  us 
to  give  that  much  if  we  had  only  thought 
of  it  a  week  before.  Think  what  a  man 
misses  in  a  year  like  this  when  he  fails 
to  utilize  a  spring  or  brook.  Speaking 
of  strawberries,  I  want  to  say  that  two 
of  the  wild  plants  which  were  set  out 
last  year  are  quite  promising.  One  is  a 
dark,  rich  crimson,  nearly  the  average 
size  of  Bubach.  It  is  as  sweet  as  honey, 
with  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  wild 
strawberry,  but  is  not  a  heavy  bearer. 
It’s  good  enough  to  try  another  year. 

Short  of  Vegetables  — Tnis  is  a  hard 
year  on  vegetables.  The  garde  a  is  nearly 
a  failure.  Our  early  peas  dawdled  along, 
but  turned  yellow  and  old  before  their 
time.  The  pods  finally  formed,  and  our 
folks  determined  to  have  one  good  tuck- 
out  at  least.  They  did.  They  filled  up. 
Then  they  found  that,  according  to 
‘•the  going  prices,”  they  had  eaten  a 
dollar’s  worth  at  a  meal.  That  won’t 
buy  shoes  for  the  children,  and  they 
shook  those  vines  hard  to  get  peas  to 
sell  !  Beets,  lettuce  and  all  such  things 
that  are  not  watered  are  very  poor. 


Prices  for  such  vegetables  are  almost 
prohibitive.  Men  who  go  around  selling 
them  from  house  to  house  say  that  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  afford  to  buy.  It  is  much  the 
same  way  with  new  potatoes  at  45  cents 
a  peck.  Folks  dug  dandelions,  and  boiled 
them  for  greens  while  they  lasted.  Now 
they  eat  corn  meal  and  rice  instead  of 
vegetables,  and  pray  for  rain.  The 
blackcaps  and  blackberries  have  started 
an  immense  set  of  fruit — but  unless  we 
can  have  a  soaking  rain,  there  will  be 
little  si  ze  to  them.  Still,  there  is  plenty  of 
wator  in  the  well,  the  hens  are  shelling 
the  eggs  out,  and  every  weed  you  pu'l 
out  in  this  sun  is  dead  as  a  door  nail  in 
half  an  hour.  “  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for !” _  H.  w.  c. 

A  Cheap  Mixture. — A  Boston  seed  firm 
has  been  selling  a  five-cent  package  of 
mixed  (extremely  mixed)  seeds  under  the 
name  of  Beautie’s  Flower  Garden,  the 
packet  purporting  to  contain  300  varietit  s 
of  “the  very  best  flower  seeds.”  A.  .1. 
Pieters,  the  Government  seed  expert, 
has  examined  one  of  these  packets,  and 
he  gives  the  following  analysis,  in  the 
Florists’  Exchange  : 

The  bulk  was  chafT  and  seeds  of  Red-top  and 
Timothy,  but  there  were  a  few  large  seeds  that 
would  materially  alTectthe  per  cent  by  weight. 
The  large  seeds  were  picked  out  and  found  to  be 
23.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  sample.  They  were: 
Sunflower,  2;  sweet  pea,  1 ;  Convolvulus  minor,  6; 
Tagetes,  6;  parsnip,  4;  Commellna,  2.  The  remain¬ 
ing  70.9  per  cent  was  then  examined,  and  In  this 
were  found  chaff  of  Red-top  and  dirt,  55  percent; 
Red-top  seed,  30  per  cent;  Timothy,  10  percent. 
The  remaining  5  per  cent  consisted  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds:  Sorrel,  7;  Dianthus,  0;  Plantago  arts- 
tata,  2;  Atropa  belladonna,  2;  Brasslca  sp  ,  1 ; 
Trifollum  sp.,  1 ;  Specularia  sp.,  ‘1;  Coreopsis,  12; 
Pantcum  sp.,  1;  Veronica  sp  ,  1;  Myosotls  Inter¬ 
media,  1.  Besides  these  there  were  a  few  unde¬ 
termined  seeds.  We  tried  to  buy  more  of  this 
firm’s  seed  but  without  result,  so  this  report 
deals  only  with  the  packet  first  received. 

There  was  plenty  of  profit  in  that  packet, 
even  at  five  cents. 

Potato  and  Pka  Experiments  — M. 
Garrahan,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  trying 
some  interesting  potato  experiments  this 
year.  He  has  a  lot  of  potato  seedlings 
of  the  White  Bliss  variety  fertilized  with 
a  variety  bought  for  New  Queen,  but 
which  resembles  Carman  No.  1.  These 
seedlings  are  yielding  heavily  and  seem 
to  have  many  good  qualities.  Mr.  Gar¬ 


rahan  says  he  has  read  much  about  the 
superiority  of  the  second-crop  southern 
potatoes  for  early  planting.  In  order  to 
learn  something  about  this  he  measured 
a  peck  from  one  of  several  barrels  of 
Pride  of  the  South,  a  variety  grown  in 
North  Carolina.  He  also  ordered  a  peck 
of  the  same  variety  grown  in  Aroostook 
County,  Me.  These  potatoes  were  planted 
side  by  side  on  the  same  day  and  under 
exactly  similar  conditions.  Up  to  date 
Mr.  Garrahan  says  that  the  Maine  seed 
seems  to  be  ahead  of  the  southern  seed. 
The  true  story,  however,  can  be  told 
only  when  the  potatoes  are  dug.  Last 
Fall,  the  season  was  unusually  favorable, 
and  Mr.  Garrahan  says  he  was  able  to 
save  some  seed  from  the  Wonderful  or 
Unknown  cow  pea.  In  ordinary  seasons 
this  variety  will  not  mature  seed  so  far 
north.  Mr.  Garrahan  is  trying  this 
home-raised  seed  this  year  by  the  side  of 
the  Velvet  bean.  We  feel  pretty  sure 
that  the  cow  pea  will  come  out  ahead. 

Wine  from  Apples. — It  is  reported 
that  the  foreign  agents  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  unearthed 
some  facts  about  European  “  wine¬ 
making  ” : 

One  fact  which  the  Dspartment  learned  was 
that  American  apples  were  being  made  Into  cider 
In  Europe,  the  cider  treated  by  the  means  de¬ 
scribed  above,  and  the  product  returned  to  this 
country  as  wine.  Apples  unsalable  In  their 
natural  size  in  this  country  are  cored  and  sliced 
and  dried  by  large  factories  in  Michigan  and 
other  apple-producing  States,  and  the  dried  ap¬ 
ples  baled  and  exported.  In  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  these  apples  are  soaked,  ground,  and  the 
juice  extracted.  With  the  addition  of  the  proper 
yeast,  and  perhaps  some  high  wines  or  chemi¬ 
cals,  the  cider  is  turned  Into  wine,  is  charged 
with  carbonic  gas,  and  much  of  It  returns  to 
America  as  champagne. 

Secretary  Wilson  purposes  to  learn  all 
about  this,  and  then  “  to  teach  our  farm¬ 
ers  to  sell  their  apples  by  the  bottle  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  barrel  I  ”  This  sounds 
very  well,  but  haven’t  we  bottles  enough 
already  ?  Stick  to  the  barrel,  and  pro¬ 
duce  [/nod  eating  apples. 


PaOF.  Robekthon  says  that  Canada's  apple 
trade  is  being  injured  by  dishonest  packing. 

At  an  auction  sale  of  a  cargo  of  lemons  and 
oranges  at  Montreal,  Canada,  selling  began  at 
1:30  r.  m.,  and  lasted  until  10:30,  one  auctioneer 
doing  all  the  selling— 890  lots. 


PARAGRENE 

Is  Sure  Death  to  Potato  Bugs 
and  all  Insect  Pests. 

It  is  the  best  insecticide  ever  offered  for  sale  in 
this  country.  It  kills  quicker  than  Paris-Green,  and 
leaves  no  bad  effects  after  it,  such  as  burning  the 
foliage,  etc.,  a  characteristic  common  to  all  other 
insecticides.  It  is  cheaper  and  bulkier  than 
Paris-Green,  and  saves  the  farmer  money  and  his 
crop  as  well.  Recommended  by  all  users. 

“  I  put  Paris-green  on  nine  acres  of  potatoes — some  of  the 
bugs  died,  but  there  are  still  enough  to  strip  the  field.  I 
put  I’aragrene  on  another  plot  and  the  bugs  have  all  dis¬ 
appeared.  Send  me  more  Paraerene  at  once.” 

.June  14,  1899.  J.  Kbusen  Yerkes,  Richboro,  Pa. 

“  I  have  used  and  found  Paragrene  the  best,  safest  and 
quickest  insecticide  I  ever  used,  and  recommend  it  to  every 
grower  of  currants  and  gooseberries  for  absolute  destruction 
of  currant  worm  and  does  not  injure  foliage.” 

Geo.  W.  Finger,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

“I  used  Paragrene  just  as  I  would  Paris-green  ;  it  did  not 
in  jure  the  foliage,  but  killed  the  potato  bugs  quickly  I 
like  it  better  than  Paris-green  and  shall  always  use  it  in 
the  future.” — A.  E.  Bunker,  Suburba,  Tenn. 

Send  for  samples  and  booklet.  Your  dealer  should 
keep  it.  If  not,  write  to 

FRED  L.  LAVANBURG, 

165  William  Street,  New  York. 
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The  charge  that  oleomargarine  contains  borax  and 
salicylic  acid  as  “  preservatives  ”,  does  not  seem  to  be 
sustained.  We  have  written  a  number  of  public 
chemists,  but  all  agree  that  they  have  never  found 
these  chemicals  in  oleo.  They  have  found  paraffin, 
however,  in  large  quantities — as  high  even  as  11  per 
cent.  This  is  a  worse  adulterant  than  a  small  amount 
of  borax. 

•  • 

Subscribers  who  are  changing  their  addresses 
should  be  careful  to  notify  us  of  the  change  imme¬ 
diately.  A  new  law  prohibits  the  forwarding  of 
papers  or  publications  from  one  address  to  another, 
unless  full  postage  is  paid  upon  them.  Heretofore 
such  mail  matter  has  been  readdressed  and  sent  on, 
without  extra  charge,  but  the  new  law  does  not  per¬ 
mit  this.  The  Government  appears  to  have  lost 
money  on  second-class  mail  matter  for  some  time,  and 
doubtless,  this  new  regulation  is  designed  to  stop 
one  of  the  leaks. 

■ 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  during  its 
recent  meeting,  discussed  the  urgent  need  for  paper 
fractional  currency,  and  pledged  its  members  to  UEe 
all  possible  means  to  influence  legislation  in  this 
direction.  Seedsmen  understand  that  their  mail¬ 
order  business  from  rural  districts  would  be  greatly 
extended  by  the  issuance  of  this  currency.  If  other 
associations  of  business  men  join  in  the  movement, 
the  concerted  effort  will,  doubtless,  result  in  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  Strange  to  say,  most  of  the  opposition 
to  fractional  currency  aud  better  rural  mail  service 
comes  from  the  very  business  men  who  might  be 
helped  by  better  facilities  for  country  business. 

»  I 

Admiral  Dewey  is  one  of  the  few  living  public 
men  who  grow  in  public  estimation  as  the  world 
learns  more  about  them.  He  does  not  talk  or  write 
long  letters  or  articles.  Prompt,  fearless  and  sure, 
he  goes  at  his  duty,  and  attends  to  it.  Officious  peo¬ 
ple  talk  to  him  about  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  he  stamps  on  the 
proposition,  and  ends  it.  He  might  have  reached  this 
country  on  July  4,  and  received  the  greatest  welcome 
ever  given  a  human  being  in  modern  times,  but  he 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  will  come  home  quietly 
and  leisurely.  The  American  people  try  to  raise  a 
fund  to  buy  him  a  house.  He  declines  it,  and  would 
rather  have  it  devoted  to  needy  veterans.  That  is 
Dewey.  A  strong,  brave,  modest  and  loyal  American 
without  bluster  or  bluff.  He  is  great  because  he  has 
retained  the  homely,  sterling  virtues  of  the  common 
man.  Would  that  more  of  the  roarers  and  politicians 
who  class  themselves  among  our  ‘ 1  great  men  ”  would 
learn  a  wholesome  lesson  from  the  silent,  strong  and 
modest  Dewey  I 

•  • 

Gov.  Sayers,  of  Texas,  has  called  a  convention  of 
the  governors  to  discuss  the  question  of  anti-trust 
State  legislation.  One  of  the  questions  to  be  brought 
up  is  in  reference  to  charters  obtained  in  New  Jersey 
or  Delaware.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  secure  fees 
from  these  corporations.  New  Jersey  makes  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  granting  franchises  to  all  sorts  of  associations, 
and  no  questions  are  asked  about  their  purposes  or 
tendencies.  Gov.  Sayers  hopes  to  get  a  number  of 
governors  to  agree  to  refuse  admission  to  all  corpora¬ 
tions  which  obtain  their  franchises  in  New  Jersey. 
This,  he  thinks,  will  do  something  toward  putting  a 
stop  to  the  present  practice  of  incorporating  in  New 
Jersey,  and  then  operating  all  over  the  country,  even 
in  States  where  they  could  not  obtain  a  separate 
charter.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  of  the  Sugar  trust,  says 
that  the  tariff  is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  most 


of  the  great  corporations.  He  also  said  that  his  com¬ 
pany  could  pay  dividends,  even  though  the  actual 
business  was  run  at  a  loss.  A  profit  could  be  made  at 
gambling  in  the  stocks  ! 

When  buying  any  article  that  contains  steel,  we 
are  informed  that  prices  are  likely  to  go  higher. 
Every  one  expects  that  steel  wire,  rods  or  bars  will 
cost  more.  The  steel  market  is  so  unsettled  that 
manufacturers  of  farm  implements  say  they  cannot 
be  sure  of  buying  their  materials  at  fair  prices.  Now, 
there  is  plenty  of  iron  and  coal  in  the  country,  and 
the  cost  of  making  steel  has  been  greatly  reduced  of 
late  years.  We  were  told  that  the  combination  of  in¬ 
terests  or  “trust”  would  simplify  the  business,  and 
reduce  its  cost  by  avoiding  the  expenses  of  competi¬ 
tion.  It  was  reasonable  then  to  expect  that  the 
public  would  share  in  the  industrial  benefits  of  the 
steel  trust.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  expected  to  pay  a 
larger  tribute  than  ever.  A  small  body  of  men  secure 
a  monopoly  in  producing  steel.  By  doing  this,  they 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  the  steel,  and 
having  done  so,  they  turn  about  and  charge  the  pub¬ 
lic  more  for  it.  Now,  is  this  statement  fair  or  not  ? 
We  want  to  hear  from  farmers  who  find  the  price  of 
steel  goods  declining. 

0  • 

American  exports  for  May  were  nearly  817,000,000 
less  than  in  May  last  year.  This  shrinkage  was 
chiefly  in  breadstuffs  and  in  cotton.  It  means  both 
smaller  exports  and  lower  prices.  Last  year’s  May 
export  trade  was  about  the  largest  ever  known  for 
that  month.  The  war  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
as  Europe  laid  in  heavy  supplies  to  provide  for  possi¬ 
ble  new  complications.  The  present  outlook  for  a 
great  trade  with  Europe  is  not  promising,  because 
short  crops  at  home  will  cause  a  greater  home  de¬ 
mand,  which  must  be  met  first.  This  country  will 
make  an  immense  exhibit  of  agricultural  products  at 
the  Paris  Exposition.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  preparing  to  show  how  America  can  feed  the 
world  if  need  be.  One  special  feature  of  this  exhibition 
will  be  a  great  cold-storage  room  in  which  fruit  and 
other  perishable  articles  will  be  kept.  If  this  is 
carried  out  right,  it  is  sure  to  call  increased  attention 
to  American  food  products.  The  American  farmer, 
however,  has  a  strong  competitor  in  the  European 
chemist,  who  is  a  master  hand  at  making  wastes  and 
cheap  substitutes  into  so-called  “food.” 

0  0 

The  cause  of  rural  free  delivery  is  gaining  ground, 
but  the  gain  is  very  slow.  A  farmer  recently  sent  us 
a  letter,  and  at  the  bottom,  wrote  this  comment :  “I 
have  to  carry  this  letter  three  miles  to  get  it  into 
Uncle  Sam’s  hands,  while  he  lays  it  on  your  desk  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.”  The  city  man  writes  a  reply  to 
the  letter,  and  drops  it  into  a  hole  in  his  office  build¬ 
ing  within  20  steps  of  his  desk.  Uncle  Sam  does  the 
rest  for  him.  But  Uncle  Sam  stands  still  at  the  coun¬ 
try  post-office,  and  says  that  the  farmer  must  leave 
home  to  get  that  letter.  Why  doesn’t  Uncle  Sam 
mount  his  bicycle  and  carry  the  mail  to  the  farmer  ? 
The  chief  reason  is  that  this  same  city  man  objects  ! 
He  wants  the  best  service  for  himself,  but  says  it  will 
cost  too  much  to  give  the  farmer  what  he  asks  for. 
There  is  only  one  part  of  such  a  man’s  make-up  that 
it  pays  to  argue  with.  It’s  his  pocketbook  !  It  does 
seem  as  though  a  city  business  man  ought  to  know 
that  the  closer  he  can  get  to  his  customers,  the  better 
it  is  for  him.  There  is  something  wrong  about  a  man 
who  doesn’t  realize  that  better  mail  service  in  the 
country  would  increase  the  chances  for  his  doing  busi¬ 
ness  direct  with  the  farmers,  and  thus  save  part  of  the 
middleman’s  share. 

0 

0  0 

A  few  years  ago,  two  human  brutes  agreed  to  fight 
a  prize-fight  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  Governor  of 
Texas,  finding  that  the  State  laws  would  not  permit 
him  to  stop  the  fight,  called  the  legislature  together, 
and  had  the  laws  amended  so  that  the  prize-fighters 
had  to  go  to  Mexico  to  settle  their  business.  One 
after  another  the  southern  and  western  States  fell  in, 
until  Nevada  was  thought  to  be  the  only  place  where 
men  could  legally  get  down  to  a  lower  level  than  that 
occupied  by  respectable  dogs.  Yet,  two  weeks  ago, 
right  here  in  New  York  City,  one  of  these  same  prize 
fighters  was  knocked  insensible  by  a  bigger  and 
stronger  brute.  The  chief  of  police  and  other  “  lead¬ 
ing  men  ”  looked  on,  and  no  one  seemed  to  see  the-sin 
and  degradation  that  New  York  publicly  put  on  by 
permitting  this  brutal  contest.  We  remember  the 
time  when  these  fighters  and  their  friends  sneaked 
out  to  some  farmer’s  barn,  and  fought  by  the  light  of 
lanterns.  No  need  of  that  now.  They  are  “pro¬ 
tected  ”,  and  may  fight  in  public.  Shame  on  New 
York  !  Must  we  import  a  few  officials  from  Texas  ? 

It  looks  like  it. 


Every  mail  brings  letters  from  farmers  who  have 
lost  their  hay  crop  in  consequence  of  the  drought. 
What  can  we  now  plant  that  will  make  Winter  fod¬ 
der  ?  Through  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  the  drought  is 
causing  great  loss  and  suffering  to  dairy  farmers. 
Millet  may  yet  be  sown  with  hope  for  a  fair  crop, 
provided  we  have  rains  in  July  and  August.  Sorghum 
with  us  has  proved  an  excellent  dry-weather  crop, 
but  there  is  nothing  that  will  give  more  fodder  to  the 
acre  than  corn.  It  may  be  sown  up  to  August  1  in 
this  latitude,  with  hope  of  securing  a  fair  crop  of  fod¬ 
der.  The  proper  place  for  this  corn  is  in  the  silo,  but 
it  may  be  cured  and  fed  dry.  Bromus  inermis  is  a 
grass  quite  new  to  most  farmers,  which  has  given 
very  good  yields  on  the  dry  western  plains,  where  it 
takes  first  rank  as  a  hay  grass.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ex¬ 
periments  with  it  go  to  show  that,  in  its  place,  it  is 
as  useful  as  Crimson  clover.  We  doubt,  though, 
whether  it  can  be  sown  now  so  as  to  provide  fodder 
for  next  Winter.  The  southern  cow  pea  will  make  a 
fair  growth  before  frost  as  far  north  as  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  but  dairymen  will  most  likely  be  disappointed 
in  it  if  they  attempt  to  use  it  for  hay.  This  plant 
makes  really  a  bean  vine — better  for  the  soil  than  for 
the  cow. 

0 

0  0 

BREVITIES. 

Jay  Gould  was  called  a  mighty  man,  “  a  wizard  of  finance 
No  doubt  he  — Napoleon  made  all  of  Europe  dance; 

Abe  Lincoln  took  his  humble  pen  and,  at  a  siDgle  stroke, 

He  struck  so  hard  at  slavery — the  black  man’s  fetters  broke. 
Charles  Dickens  wrote  his  living  words  on  hearts  of  old  and 
young, 

Payne’s  verses  touch  the  world’s  heartstrings,  when  Home,  Sweet 
Home  is  sung; 

They  lived  their  brief  ambitious  lives,  and  left  behind  a  name — 
And  yet  the  happy  echoes  of  the  trumpet  note  of  fame 
Gave  them  no  keener  pleasure  than  is  heaping  up  my  cup; 

I’m  driving  home  to  Mary  with  the  mortgage  all  paid  up. 

The  mortgage  like  a  shadow  brooded  at  our  door  for  years, 

It  sapped  my  strength  and  vigor,  it  has  swallowed  Mary’s  tears; 
But  now,  Thank  God  1  It’s  canceled!  I  can  seethe  folks  at  home, 
The  children  out  there  by  the  gate,  to  watch  for  me  to  come. 

And  Mary,  smiling  like  a  girl,  I  almost  hear  her  sing, 

You’ll  see  her  wet  eye  shining  when  we  burn  the  hateful  thing. 
Here’s  where  we  turn,  old  Dobbin— see  them  running  down  the 
road  ? 

Yes  !  Yes  !  You’ve  earned  your  stable,  for  you  helped  us  lift  the 
load. 

My  hair  has  long  been  graying,  and  I’m  past  my  prime,  I  know, 
And  Mary’s  face  is  faded,  but  we  own  the  farm,  and  so, 

Pour  out  the  dregs  of  living,  for  hope’s  wine  of  life  is  clear, 

I’m  driving  home  to  Mary  with  the  canceled  mortgage  here! 

Not  how  much,  but  how  well. 

The  man  who  says  most  may  do  least. 

Drink  plenty  of  pure  water  for  rheumatism. 

You’re  right!  Sharp  practice  dulls  honesty. 

Come  now— down  with  the  Wild  cherry  trees! 

Memory  is  said  to  be  “the  registry  of  conscience.” 

Special  advice  for  the  story-teller— dock  your  tale  ! 

A  pane  of  glass  is  the  only  thing  with  two  bright  sides  to  it. 

Yes,  sir,  a  man  gets  pretty  close  to  his  desserts  in  this  world. 

There  were  many  failures  with  the  first  plantings  of  sugar 
beets  this  year. 

The  blessed  rain  when  showers  drop— the  cursed  reign  when 
drought’s  on  top. 

Does  the  early  apple  crop  pay  in  your  locality  ?  Wnat  are  the 
best  two  varieties  ? 

There  is  a  man  in  New  Jersey,  whose  name  is  Freely  S!p.  Let 
us  hope  he  is  a  Prohibitionist. 

A  fellow’s  good  manners  will  run  from  the  bung  unless  he  can 
cultivate  taste  with  his  tongue. 

The  “ tartar”  on  the  teeth  is  a  lime  salt  from  the  saliva.  It  is 
worst  with  those  who  are  troubled  with  uric  acid. 

Not  much  sense  in  a  “  vacation  ”  that  puts  a  young  man  on  a 
bicycle  where  he  works  harder  than  he  did  while  earning  his 
living. 

Hudson  River  fruit  growers  have  used  Paris-green  heavily  this 
year  for  the  currant  worm.  This  is  about  the  first  season  for 
this  use. 

The  latest  comes  from  a  Chicago  paper,  which  reports  a  new 
brand  of  goat— an  automobile— constructed  exclusively  for  lodge 
purposes. 

A  hen  will  drink  at  least  one-half  pint  of  water  a  day  in  hot 
weather.  An  eggis  more  than  three-quarters  water.  Any  cheaper 
feed  than  water  ? 

Spain  prohibits  by  law  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  What  rea¬ 
son  ?  The  Bank  of  Spain  has  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  tobacco. 

The  outlook  for  better  prices  for  eggs  for  the  next  year  is  good. 
The  quantity  in  cold  storage  is  said  to  be  less  than  usual  at  this 
season.  Push  along  the  pullets! 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  seems  to  have  struck  about 
the  right  plan  to  secure  newspaper  notice  by  printing  short 
practical  notes  in  place  of  long  bulletins. 

The  lay  that  lies  in  a  lazy  hen 
Is  laid  out  fiat  as  a  pan-cake  when 
You  shut  her  up  In  a  narrow  pen. 

It  appears  that  a  good  many  peach  growers  in  Georgia  did 
not  sit  down  and  grieve  when  the  freeze  killed  their  trees.  They 
worked  up  the  ground,  and  planted  cantaloupes,  and  now  there 
is  a  good  promise  for  an  excellent  crop.  This  is  the  way  to  do 
it— when  the  peaches  are  knocked  out,  put  up  the  best  possible 
substitute,  and  face  the  music  again. 

A  company  has  actually  been  formed  in  New  York,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,000,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  South 
Dakota,  which  promises  to  take  passengers  to  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  30  hours  in  air-ships.  A  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour  is 
promised,  though  no  working  model  has  yet  been  built.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  business  of  the  Company  so  far  seems  to  be  to  sell  stock. 
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ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  papers  have  printed  many  articles  lately  about 
an  experiment  with  electric  power  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  G.  R.  Beardsley,  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  These 
articles  stated  that  the  first  object  of  the  electricity 
was  for  farm  use.  Mr.  Beardsley  tells  us,  however, 
that  the  farm  work,  instead  of  being  the  primary  use 
for  the  electric  plant,  was  merely  an  incident.  There 
is  a  water  power  near  his  place  where  the  water  makes 
a  drop  of  120  feet  in  the  East  Canada  Creek.  An  elec¬ 
tric  plant  was  established  there  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  light  and  power  to  St.  Johnsville,  a  little 
more  than  three  miles  east.  The  electricity  will  soon 
be  supplied  to  Ft.  Plain,  also,  nearly  six  miles  far¬ 
ther  away. 

The  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm  was  an  incident 
only.  Wires  were  run  so  as  to  have  lights  in  the 
houses  and  barns,  and  a  10-horse  power  induction 
motor  was  used  to  cut  ensilage,  to  thrash,  to  grind 
feed,  and  to  run  a  sawmill.  A  one-horse-power  motor 
is  also  used  for  the  milkroom.  This  runs  a  separator 
and  the  churn. 

In  the  house,  experiments  have  been  made  with 
electricity  for  heating  purposes.  The  electric  flat¬ 
irons  have  proved  a  grand  success.  Little  stoves  are 
also  used.  These  attach  anywhere  to  a  lamp  socket, 
and  are  a  great  convenience.  Another  excellent  de¬ 
vice  is  the  hot  pad,  which  is  a  substitute  for  the  old 
hot- water  bag,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  it. 
They  also  have  two  small  radiators  in  use,  and  so  far 
as  they  go,  Mr.  Beardsley  says  that  they  are  successful. 

He  says  it  is  quite  possible  to  milk  by  electricity, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  done  on  his  farm.  On  a  farm 
near  by,  a  milking-machine  is  used,  which  is  run  by 
an  engine.  This  apparatus  milked  10  cows  at  a  time, 
but  it  did  not  pay  for  the  steam  employed.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  system  is  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  milkroom.  The  arrangements  there 
are  quite  complete.  For  instance,  small  bracket 
heaters  are  placed  in  a  cupboard,  where  the  cream  is 
cured  at  any  desired  temperature.  There  is,  also,  one 
of  the  little  stoves  on  which  a  kettle  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  boiling,  to  be  used  in  scalding  all  the  milk 
utensils.  One  objection  often  raised  to  the  use  of  the 
gasoline  engine  is  that  it  does  not  provide  a  proper 
supply  of  hot  water  for  dairy  purposes.  As  will  be 
seen,  this  electric  device  covers  this  objection  fully, 
as  by  means  of  the  little  stove,  a  constant  supply  of 
hot  water  can  be  provided. 


KNOCKED  OUT  BY  DROUGHT. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  PLANT  TO  BE  BAYED  ? 

All  through  the  eastern  dairy  sections,  the  cry  Is  still,  drought 
comes  I  The  hay  crop  Is  ruined.  There  will  be  no  fodder  in 
the  barn  next  Winter  unless  something  can  be  sown  that  will 
make  a  crop  before  frost.  What  can  we  plant  ? 

Nothing  Ahead  of  Corn  — In  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  one  crop  that  can  be  sown  now  or  later,  that  is 
superior  to  corn  for  the  purpose  of  providing  forage 
for  the  Winter.  The  difficulty,  now,  however,  is  that 
no  crop  can  be  planted,  as  there  is  too  little  moisture 
to  permit  germination,  but  we  found  last  year  that 
corn  planted  as  late  as  July  20  gave  us  a  yield  of 
nearly  eight  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre.  For  later 
Summer  feeding,  cow  peas  and  millet  are  excellent, 
though  they  should  be  seeded  not  later  than  August 
1.  With  the  exception  of  last  year,  barley  and  peas 
have  proved  a  very  desirable  late  Fall  crop  ;  they  may 
be  seeded  as  late  as  September  1,  and  make  a  good 
crop  by  November  1.  We  have  found  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  sorghum  and  corn  in  their  drought- 
resisting  power.  I  have  never  tried  the  Spring  seed¬ 
ing  of  Orchard  grass,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  good 
plant  for  droughty  seasons,  mainly  because  it  comes 
so  early  as  to  make  its  growth  before  hot  and  dry 
weather  sets  in.  e.  b.  voobhees. 

New  Jersey  Ex.  Station. 

Even  Turnips  Useful.— I  suggest  that  the  fields 
in  the  districts  where  the  hay  is  poor  and  has 
ripened  prematurely  on  account  of  the  drought,  be 
cut,  and  plowed  as  soon  as  moisture  will  permit, 
thoroughly  fitted  and  planted  to  corn,  provided  such 
planting  can  be  done  before  July  4.  If  not,  then  sow 
millet.  There  is  ample  time  for  it  to  grow,  and  it 
makes  good  roughage,  the  only  precaution  being 
necessary  not  to  feed  it  exclusively,  and  to  cut  it  before 
it  gets  very  ripe.  My  experience  is  that  one-half  of 
the  roughage  may  be  millet.  Sorghum  does  resist 
drought  better  than  corn,  but  does  not  make  as  good 
roughage  when  cured  ;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cure  it  It  starts  slowly,  and  is  more  expensive  to 
raise  than  corn.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  barley 
and  peas,  1 %  bushel  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
per  acre.  Barley  withstands  the  hot  weather  very 
much  better  than  oats.  Orchard  grass  does  stand  the 
drought  better  than  most  other  grasses,  or  rather  it 
is  so  early  that  it  is  ready  to  cut  before  the  d  oughts 
appear  in  almost  every  case.  Orchard  grass  is  not 
likely  to  make  a  good  crop  the  same  season  when 


sown  in  the  Spring.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  and 
should  be  sown  in  the  Fall,  although  I  have  seen  some 
good  crops  the  same  season  where  it  was  sown  very 
early  on  rich  ground. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  mangels,  and  turnips 
can  be  planted  until  the  middle  of  July.  True,  the 
dairymen  may  not  want  to  feed  turnips  to  their  cows, 
but  they  are  most  excellent  for  the  young  stock,  and 
could  be  made  to  piece  out  the  shortage.  Finally, 
then,  it  may  be  said,  cut  the  hay  early,  plow  as  soon 
as  possible,  fit  well,  fertilize  reasonably,  and  plant 
every  available  spot  with  corn  and  millet,  barley  and 
peas,  and  after  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  with 
a  hand  drill,  sow  turnips  between  the  rows.  Many 
bushels  of  turnips  may  often  be  secured  at  almost  no 
cost  if  the  season  is  favorable.  i.  p  Roberts. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  FREEZE. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  HANDLING  FROZEN  TREES. 

What  the  Experts  Said. — Before  the  thermometer 
went  down  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  we  had  about 
400  thrifty  young  peach  trees  on  our  farm — half  one 
year  old  and  half  two  years  old.  After  the  freeze, 
the  question  was  how  many  of  these  could  be  saved, 
and  the  best  course  of  treatment  to  follow.  Practical 
experience  along  this  line  seemed  entirely  lacking  in 
this  section,  on  account  of  the  unusual  severity  and 
almost  unprecedented  character  of  the  damage,  and 
no  one  appeared  really  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
done.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  doubt,  nearly 
every  one  eagerly  watched  the  bulletins  and  papers 
for  news  and  information  suited  to  the  crisis.  A  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  everything  that  appeared  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  showed  one  of  two  things  very  plainly — the  trees 
must  either  be  cut  off  at  the  snow  line  (about  a  foot 
from  the  ground),  or  the  limbs  be  severely  pruned 
and  cut  back.  The  former  course  was  strongly  ad¬ 
vised  for  all  trees  with  injured  trunks. 

The  theory  of  this  advice  was  that  these  short  stubs 
would  sprout  above  the  bud,  and  soon  form  a  new 
tree.  It  certainly  looked  reasonable,  and  so  I  tried 
the  plan — on  both  sides.  Half  of  the  one  and  two- 
year-olds  were  cut  off  a  foot  from  the  ground,  or  at  a 
point  where  the  wood  and  bark  looked  green  and 
healthy,  this  being  done  early  before  growth  com¬ 
menced.  The  stubs  were  sealed  over  with  thick  paint, 
as  per  instructions,  to  prevent  drying  out,  and  then 
the  land  was  duly  plowed  and  harrowed. 

How  it  Came  Out.— The  other  half  of  the  trees 
were  pruned  back  to  mere  stubs  of  branches,  but 
treated  the  same  otherwise.  As  to  the  condition  of 
the  wood  and  bark  at  the  time  this  was  done,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  the  inner  portion  of  trunk 
and  limbs,  of  nearly  every  tree  in  the  400,  was  badly 
discolored  ;  that  the  case  looked  bad  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  that  when  the  sap  did  start,  it  had  a 
sour,  offensive  smell  far  from  encouraging. 

As  to  results,  nine  tenths  of  the  trees  left  with  a 
portion  of  the  branches  have  started  nicely  ;  the  new 
shoots  are  growing  vigorously,  and  the  damage 
appears  to  be  on  the  repair  at  a  rapid  rate.  But  of 
tne  trees  cut  off  near  the  ground — the  stubs — not  more 
than  two  or  three  out  of  the  200  have  sjyrouted  above  the 
bud,  though  quite  a  number  have  sent  up  shoots 
below  this  point.  The  moral  is  plain.  A  fair  share 
of  the  older  (bearing)  trees,  where  properly  pruned 
and  cared  for,  are  doing  well,  and  in  certain  localities 
and  on  certain  varieties,  some  fruit  has  set  which,  it 
is  hoped,  may  reach  maturity.  w.  E.  Andrews. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic. — At  Houston,  Tex.,  500  negroes  were  duped  by  an 
evanvelist,  who  prophesied  that  the  town  would  be  destroyed  by 
a  flood  of  scalding  water  and  ignited  oil.  Their  meetings  were 
broken  up  by  the  police  June  10,  having  become  a  public  nuis¬ 
ance.  .  .  Mr9.  Meyer,  the  Christian  scientist  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
who  was  convicted  June  8  of  causing  the  death  of  a  woman  she 
had  treated,  was  sentenced  to  12  years  in  State  prison.  .  .  A 
large  fireworks  factory  on  Long  Island  was  practically  wiped 
out  by  an  explosion  June  8;  20  employees  hurt.  .  .  At  Rock 
Hollow,  Ark.,  28  men  were  engulfed  by  a  landslide  June  8;  the 
men  were  graders  on  a  railroad,  and  it  is  feared  that  none  sur¬ 
vive.  .  .  June  7  a  cloudburst  in  Texas  caused  numerous  floods. 

At  San  Saba,  eight  persons  were  drowned;  the  entire  town  is 
under  water,  anil  the  river  a  raging  torrent  one  mile  wide.  At 
Menardville  13  houses  were  swept  away,  and  many  more  fell 
into  the  torrent;  17  persons  were  drowned.  .  .  June  8  train 
robbers  near  Birmlngnam,  Ala.,  stole  a  locomotive  and  went  to 
meet  a  passenger  train,  after  binding  and  gagging  a  night 
watchman.  Owing  to  shortage  of  fuel  and  water,  the  wreckers 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  engine  and  escape  without  the  wreck 
intended.  .  .  June  8,  17  deaths  and  20  prostrations  from  heat 
were  reported  in  New  York.  The  heat  extended  over  the  south¬ 
ern  and  Atlantic  8tates,  causing  much  suffering;  In  the  South 
the  temperature  was  102  degrees  June  8.  .  .  The  schooner  Geo. 
A.  Howes  was  capsized  by  a  tornado  on  the  Jersey  coast  June  8; 
six  lives  lost.  .  .  Bernard  Norris,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  cele¬ 
brated  i  is  107th  birthday  June  10.  He  is  a  native  of  Ireland  .  . 
The  cup  defender  Columbia  was  launched  at  Bristol,  K  I  ,  June 
10.  Eight  persons  were  badly  hurt  at  the  launching  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  flashlight  powder,  used  in  takirg  a  photograph  of  the 
launch.  .  .  The  street-car  strike  continues  at  Cleveland,  O. ; 
14  lines  are  tied  up,  and  the  strikers  intimidate  non-union  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  public.  .  .  A  tornado  at  Salix,  la.,  killed  four 
persons  June  11.  There  was  great  property  damage.  This  is 
the  sixth  tornado  in  that  locality  this  season.  .  .  A  special 
train  bearing  a  wedding  party  crashed  into  the  rear  end  of  a 
regular  train  on  the  Long  Island  railroad  June  12,  while  crossing 


the  trestle  over  Jamaica  Bay;  18  persons  injured.  .  .  While  a 
charivari  party  was  serenading  a  newly-married  pair  at  Wa- 
tonga,  O.  T.,  June  9,  one  of  the  party  pointed  his  gun  at  the 
young  couple  and  fired,  filling  the  bride’s  face  and  breast  with 
buckshot.  She  died  an  hour  later.  The  bridegroom  was  also 
shot  in  the  face,  but  not  mortally.  .  .  At  Manchester,  Ky  ,  the 
entire  community  is  being  terrorized  by  the  Baker-Howard  feud  ; 
many  respectable  citizens  have  been  driven  away,  and  the  courts 
are  afraid  to  try  the  ruflians  responsible.  Some  of  the  murder¬ 
ers  have  been  taken  to  jail  under  heavy  military  guard.  In  Har¬ 
lan  County,  the  Taylor- Lee  feud  is  causing  similar  conditions. 
.  .  .  Baby  Clarke,  who  was  stolen  in  New  York  by  kidnappers 
last  month,  has  been  seriously  sick  with  measles,  contracted 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  child-stealers.  .  .  A  terrific  tornado 
passed  over  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  June 
12.  The  damaged  district  is  isolated,  wires  being  down,  and 
railroads  destroyed.  Cloudbursts  and  floods  followed  the  tor¬ 
nado,  great  damage  being  done  at  Elroy,  La  Crosse,  Sparta, 
Viola,  and  New  Richmond,  Wis.,  Winona  and  Galesville,  Minn. 
New  Richmond,  Wis.,  was  totally  devastated;  property  loss 
$750,000;  dead  113;  wounded  over  300.  Fires  followed  the  tornado, 
many  persons  being  burned  to  death.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
aid.  At  Herman,  Neb.,  the  entire  town  was  wiped  out,  loss 
$136,000;  11  persons  killed  and  many  injured.  At  Winona,  Minn., 
damage  by  overflowing  streams  amounts  to  $200,000.  .  .  At 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  June  11,  the  mayor  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
all  churches  from  holding  services,  on  account  of  the  severe 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  prevailing.  .  .  The  steamship  Old 
Dominion  struck  on  the  rocks  near  Richmond,  Va.,  June  13,  and 
was  beached ;  no  lives  lost.  .  .  During  a  heavy  fog  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  June  13,  the  Old  Dominion  Line  steamer  Hamilton 
ran  down  the  Ward  Line  steamer  Macedonia.  The  Hamilton  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  badly  Injured,  with  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
Macedonia,  which  sank  within  a  few  hours.  Every  one  on  board 
escaped.  .  .  In  St.  John  Parish,  La.,  a  negro  was  discharged 
from  jail,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  under  suspicion  of  rob¬ 
bery,  for  lack  of  evidence;  he  was  ve-y  ill,  and  was  going  to 
friends  for  care  and  nursing,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  mob  and 
lynched.  .  .  H.  O  Havemeyer  was  examined  June  14  by  the 
Industrial  Commission  investigating  trusts.  He  declared  that 
the  mother  of  all  trusts  was  the  customs  tariff  bill,  which  pro¬ 
vided  inordinate  protection.  .  .  Riots  over  the  street-car  strikes 
grow  in  Cleveland.  Union  men  are  attacking  the  cars.  June  15 
three  non-union  employees  were  shockingly  beaten,  and  pas¬ 
sengers  were  also  Injured.  .  .  Colorado  smelters  have  gone 
out  on  strike,  inconsequence  of  the  eight- hour  labor  law  just 
passed.  The  men  want  10  hours’  pay  for  eight  hours’  work; 

15,000  are  now  on  strike,  and  the  number  will  be  increased.  .  . 

Cloudbursts  caused  much  damage  in  Texas  June  15.  The  town  of 
Brackett  was  under  water  for  36  hours.  Negro  cavalry  from  Fort 
Clark  rendered  great  assistance,  and  few  lives  were  lost. 

Farm  and  Garden.— Prof.  F.  W.  Mally,  of  Hulen,  Texas,  has 
been  elected  State  Entomologist  and  Professor  of  Entomology 
in  the  Texas  Agricultural  College.  .  .  Chicago  officials  are 
alarmed  over  the  reported  prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  for  a  convention  of  Chicago  physi¬ 
cians  to  consider  the  spread  of  the  disease.  .  .  All  crops  on 

Long  Island  are  threatened  with  failure  for  want  of  rain.  .  .  . 

The  Missouri  State  University  will  add  courses  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  to  its  Summer  school  thi9  season.  .  .  Boston  has 
been  making  stricter  regulations  for  the  care  and  distribution 
of  milk  within  the  city  limits.  .  .  The  drought  in  Orange 

County,  N.  Y.,  is  causing  great  loss  to  farmers.  Dairymen  are 
suffering  the  loss  of  pasture,  and  will  be  short  of  feed  next  Win¬ 
ter.  .  .  Heavy  rains  in  the  Central  South  were  reported,  June 
12,  to  have  damaged  the  wheat  crop  to  the  amount  of  $250,000.  .  . 
Crops  were  damaged  In  parts  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  by  a 
terrific  tornado  and  cloudburst  June  12.  .  .  The  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  has  interdicted  the  use,  grow¬ 
ing,  or  manufacture  of  tobacco.  This  is  felt  as  a  great  Injus¬ 
tice  by  Virginia  Mennonites,  who  are  largely  tobacco  farmers, 
while  many  of  their  young  people  are  employed  in  tobacco  fac¬ 
tories,  and  they  will  disobey  the  order.  The  eastern  Mennonites 
say  that  the  anti-tobacco  order  was  passed  in  the  Conference 
by  western  delegates  who  do  not  raise  this  crop.  .  .  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Seedsmen  at  its  convention  at  Cleveland,  O  , 
June  14,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  protesting  against 
the  Government’s  present  policy  of  free  distribution  of  seeds. 
The  committee  on  postal  matters  was  instructed  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  endeavor  in  every  way  to  have  the  Government  issue 
fractional  currency. 

Philippines. — Gen.  Luna,  Aguinaldo’s  rival,  has  been  assassi¬ 
nated.  .  .  June  10  Gen.  Lawton  again  scattered  the  rebels, 
with  a  loss  of  four  killed  and  30  wounded;  rebel  loss,  400.  .  . 
June  13  the  hottest  fight  of  the  war  occurred  at  Zapote  Bridge. 
The  rebels  made  a  brave  stand,  but  were  driven  back  by  Law¬ 
ton’s  men.  The  rebels  fought  from  daylight  till  noon,  in  spite 
of  heavy  artillery  and  naval  fire.  .  .  The  town  of  Imus  sur¬ 

rendered  after  Gen.  Lawton’s  victory  at  Zapote.  A  third  of  the 
rebel  forces  were  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  June  15  a  body 
of  insurgents  entered  the  rear  of  the  American  lines,  aud  de¬ 
stroyed  the  telegraph  line  and  a  portion  of  the  railroad  track. 
Fighting  was  resumed.  Reenforcements  are  to  be  sent  from  the 
United  States  without  delay. 

Cuba.— Gens.  Wood  and  Carpenter  disapprove  of  the  proposal 
to  give  oxen  and  houses  to  destitute  Cubans,  thinking  it  would 
be  better  to  employ  them  on  public  work.  .  .  Spaniards 

precipitated  a  small  riot  in  Havana  June  10,  but  no  one  was 
seriously  hurt.  .  .  The  strike  of  cabmen  in  Havana  causes 
much  inconvenience,  and  numerous  small  fights. 

General  Foreign  News.— The  conference  between  President 
Kruger,  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  British  High  Commissioner 
has  been  a  failure,  the  Boers  refusing  to  remedy  the  grievances 
of  the  Uitlanders.  .  .  The  Alaska  boundary  dispute  has  been 
settled  by  a  provisional  arrangement  for  two  years,  which  may 
become  permanent.  .  .  The  plague  is  again  raging  in  China. 
.  .  .  Serious  religious  riots  are  occurring  in  British  India. 
81ml  ar  riots  occur  almost  every  year  at  this  season  between 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  who  hold  rival  religious  processions. 

.  •  •  A  terriflc  storm  in  Valladolid,  Spain,  wrecked  150  houses 
June  10;  many  lives  were  lost.  .  .  A  fire  in  the  Elswick  gun  works, 
Newcastle,  England,  June  11,  caused  a  loss  of  $500,000,  and  throws 
2,000  persons  out  of  employment.  .  .  Public  feeling  in  Paris  is 
still  excited.  June  11  President  Loubet  was  guarded  by  15,000 
men  on  his  visit  to  Longchamps.  June  12  the  Cabinet  resigned 
after  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  police  who  guarded  the  President  at  Longchamps. 
.  .  .  Conditions  in  the  famine  districts  of  Russia  continue 
very  bad.  In  the  eastern  provinces,  more  than  5,000,000  people 
are  in  the  last  stages  of  suffering  with  disease  and  want,  and 
owing  to  the  high  prices  which  the  government  charges  for  seed 
grain,  the  peasants  cannot  till  the  ground. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Little  sad  face,  come  close,  so  close  to  mine, 

See  through  these  eyes  the  sweetness  of  the  day ; 
Feel  how  the  sunbeams  dance  In  Summer's  wine, 
Hold  fast  my  hands  and  let  our  pulse  combine, 
And  with  my  steps  dance  down  the  happy  way ; 
For  youth  Is  love,  and  love  is  light  and  gay. 

Little  sad  face. 

Little  sad  heart,  come  close,  so  close  to  mine, 
And  know  the  utmost  limits  of  the  will 
Of  all  the  worlds,  till  soft  thy  heart  divine 
A  joy  which  can  encompass  grief  like  thine. 

Hide  in  my  breast,  and  let  faint  pulses  thrill, 
For  youth  is  love,  and  love  is  great  and  still, 

Little  sad  heart. 

—From  “  Some  Verses,"  by  Helen  Hay. 

* 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  recent 
electrical  show  in  New  York  was  a 
woman  who  follows  the  profession  of 
submarine  diver.  We  don’t  think  that 
this  could  be  justifiably  regarded  as  a 
great  field  for  women,  though  the  woman 
in  question  likes  the  work,  and  finds 
her  sex  no  disadvantage  in  it.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  was  given  to  show  the  use  of 
electrical  appliances  in  diving.  The 
scene  of  operations  was  a  large  tank, 
probably  about  15  feet  deep,  having  one 
glass  side.  A  number  of  turtles,  big  and 
little,  flapped  through  the  water.  The 
diver  wore  the  regulation  dress,  includ¬ 
ing  a  rubber  suit,  which  weighs  19 
pounds,  a  helmet  of  tinned  copper  which, 
with  the  breastplate,  weighs  51  pounds, 
iron-soled  shoes,  weighing  27  pounds 
each,  and  a  belt  of  lead  weights,  said 
to  weigh  122  pounds. 

* 

The  diver  was  a  pretty  young  woman, 
with  pink  cheeks  and  fluffy  light  brown 
hair.  She  smiled  pleasantly  at  the 
audience  while  her  unwieldy  shoes  were 
fastened  on,  and  continued  to  smile 
through  the  lantern-like  glass  of  her 
helmet,  while  two  deep-sea  valets 
screwed  the  studs  and  wing-nuts  which 
fasten  the  dress  and  breastplate  to¬ 
gether.  The  helmet  is  secured  to  the 
breastplate  by  a  screw-bayonet  joint. 
There  are  one  or  more  outlet  valves  at 
the  back  or  sides  of  the  helmet,  which 
permit  vitiated  air  to  escape,  while  the 
air  is  continually  renewed  from  above, 
through  a  rubber  air-pipe.  The  air  is 
pumped  down  by  a  powerful  pump, 
which  must  be  kept  constantly  at  work. 
The  diver  must  be  a  person  of  perfect 
health  and  strength,  or  the  breathing  of 
compressed  air,  together  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  water  pressure,  may  result  in 
apoplexy.  Cases  are  also  reported  where, 
owing  to  some  sudden  accident,  the 
diver  has  died  of  fright  before  recovered, 
though  well  supplied  with  air.  The 
fouling  of  the  air-pipe  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  dreaded. 

* 

The  life  line  is  the  old  method  by 
which  the  diver  communicates  with  the 
surface,  and  is  still  used,  but  the  appara¬ 
tus  used  by  this  woman  diver  included 
a  telephone,  which  rendered  the  life  line 
superfluous.  This  telephone  is  a  power¬ 
ful  one,  with  receiver  and  transmitter 
within  the  helmet.  The  water  in  the 
exhibition  tank  was  brightly  illumi¬ 
nated  by  electric  light,  but  these  lights 
were  turned  off,  to  show  what  the  sub¬ 
marine  worker  must  experience  within 
the  hold  of  a  sunken  vessel,  where  he 
has  to  use  a  searchlight.  Submarine 
electric  lights  are  now  used  to  a  great 
extent  in  all  under-water  operations. 
The  diver  must  proceed  cautiously  when 
searching  a  wreck  ;  carelessness  might, 
very  easily,  foul  the  air  pipe.  In  enter¬ 
ing  a  stateroom,  or  any  confined  space, 
the  driver  backs  in  very  cautiously  ;  en¬ 
tering  in  the  ordinary  way,  there  is  the 
risk,  almost  certain,  of  tangling  or  foul¬ 
ing  the  air  pipe. 


The  only  weapon  the  diver  carries  is  a 
short,  sharp,  double-edged  knife,  slipped 
into  a  sheath  at  the  belt,  or  a  small 
hatchet.  This  is  sometimes  needed  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  sharks  ;  some  thrill¬ 
ing  battles  with  the  octopus,  or  devil¬ 
fish,  are  also  reported.  Any  one  engaged 
in  submarine  diving  is  sure  to  experience 
some  strange  and  dangerous  incidents. 
The  woman  who  gave  this  exhibition  is 
said  to  do  all  the  submarine  work  in 
which  men  are  ordinarily  engaged.  That 
the  work  didn’t  hamper  her  enjoyment 
of  life  was  shown  by  her  readiness  for  a 
gentle  joke.  When  the  operation  of  the 
submarine  telephone  was  being  shown, 
she  was  asked  a  variety  of  questions, 
writing  her  answers,  while  still  under 
water,  on  a  slate  or  small  blackboard, 
which  she  displayed  against  the  wall  of 
the  tank.  A  solemn  man  arose  to  say 
that  he  would  like  to  know  the  condition 
of  the  water.  The  question  was  asked, 
over  the  wire,  and  the  diver  responded 
by  writing,  with  an  engaging  smile,  the 
one  word  WET.  We  doubt  whether 
many  women  will  rush  into  this  field  of 
labor,  and  lower  wages  by  their  com¬ 
petition. 

* 

Whenever  a  mere  man  makes  fun  of 
you  for  jumping  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse 
— we  are  addressing  the  feminine  reader 
exclusively  now — just  ask  him  who  was 
afraid  when  the  steamship  Paris  went 
ashore  on  the  English  coast  May  21.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  statements  made  by  the  first 
of  the  passengers  who  arrived  on  this 
side,  all  the  women  on  board  showed 
remarkable  coolness  and  courage,  and 
the  only  persons  who  got  “  rattled  ”  were 
some  of  the  men.  One,  in  his  anxiety  to 
get  on  deck  in  obedience  to  the  summons 
of  a  steward,  appeared  in  the  saloon 
wrapped  in  a  mattress.  After  cruising 
around  like  a  fat  North  River  lighter 
without  a  rudder,  he  found  that  the 
women  in  the  saloon  were  viewing  him 
with  mingled  scorn  and  amusement,  and 
he  steered  a  course  for  his  stateroom, 
got  there,  and  came  out  fully  dressed. 
Another  man  was  unaware  that  he  was 
walking  about  in  his  wife’s  nightgown 
and  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  which  he  had 
put  on  under  the  impression  they  were 
life  preservers.  He  also  returned  to  his 
stateroom,  when  told  of  his  condition, 
and  came  out  looking  more  like  the  head 
of  a  family.  Many  other  shipwrecks 
show  similar  incidents.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  conduct  of  both  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  on  the  Paris  showed 
courage  and  discipline  creditable  to  both, 
in  spite  of  a  few  cases  of  selfish  cowardice. 

* 

A  Chicago  woman  recently  had  a  very 
unusual  experience,  in  which  a  runaway 
horse  took  a  leading  part.  The  horse 
was  attached  to  a  buggy  and,  being  left 
standing  without  a  driver,  took  fright, 
and  dashed  down  the  street.  Having 
traversed  several  blocks  with  great 
speed,  the  terror-stricken  animal  sud¬ 
denly  turned — upsetting  the  vehicle — 
and  continued  his  flight  down  the  cross 
street.  The  movement  was  executed  so 
quickly  that  a  phlegmatic  old  lady  was 
unable  to  escape  ;  the  cover  of  the  cap¬ 
sized  vehicle  scooped  her  up  and  bore 
her  away  triumphantly.  An  excited 
crowd  followed  the  runaway.  The  old 
lady  screamed  lustily,  and  the  horse  re¬ 
doubled  his  speed.  Again  the  abductor 
turned,  and  the  buggy  righted  itself, 
depositing  the  aged  occupant  uncere¬ 
moniously  on  the  seat,  where,  paralyzed 
with  fear,  she  clutched  the  handles  des¬ 
perately.  An  express  wagon  was  com¬ 
ing  leisurely  up  an  intersecting  street. 
The  driver  was  dozing  in  the  warm  sun. 
There  was  a  crash,  a  flash  of  blue,  some¬ 
thing  with  sprawling  hands  and  feet, 


and  then  the  involuntary  occupant  of 
what  had  been  a  buggy  came  to  her 
journey’s  end  upon  a  mattress  in  the 
bottom  of  the  express  wagon.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  bruises,  she  was  un¬ 
hurt,  and  remarked,  breathlessly:  “Gocd 
heavens,  what  was  it  ?  ” 

* 

When  eggs  got  up  to  60  cents  a  dozen 
last  Winter,  we  began  to  think  them 
expensive  commodities,  but  plovers’  eggs 
are  quoted  at  four  shillings  each  (nearly 
SI)  in  the  London  market,  and  about 
half  that  price  in  Paris.  Plovers’  eggs  in 
aspic  jelly  are  a  highly  esteemed  luxury 
among  English  epicures,  and  were 
especially  liked  by  the  late  Prince  Bis- 
marek.  There  are  plenty  of  costlier 
eggs,  however  ;  a  New  York  thief  re¬ 
cently  robbed  the  swans  in  Central  Park 
of  a  nest  valued  at  $25.  Another  swans’ 
nest  had  a  policeman  detailed  to  watch 
it  day  and  night,  after  this  robbery,  but 
as  the  swan  refused  to  sit  on  it  under 
these  circumstances,  an  extremely  “  sot  ” 
duck  took  her  place.  One  of  the  most 
costly  of  birds’  eggs  (excepting  the  egg 
of  the  roc  described  by  that  truthful 
mariner,  Sindbad  the  Sailor)  is  that  of  the 
moa,  a  giant  bird  of  New  Zealand,  now 
extinct ;  one  of  these  eggs  was  recently 
sold  at  auction  in  London  for  several 
hundred  pounds. 

* 

The  fact  that  doctors  disagree  was 
shown  at  the  recent  meeting  of  a  physi¬ 
cians’  association  in  New  York,  when  the 
question  of  underwear  and  bathing  was 
discussed.  The  first  speaker  advocated 
rubbing  the  skin  in  the  morning  with 
warm  water,  following  this  by  cold 
water  until  the  skin  is  all  aglow.  Soft 
linen  or  a  soft  crash  towel  should  be  used 
to  dry  the  surface.  It  is  well  known,  he 
said,  that  those  who  wear  woolen  cloth¬ 
ing  next  the  skin  are  very  prone  to  catch 
cold  ;  he,  therefore,  prefers  porous  linen. 
Wool  is  the  proper  material  for  outside 
garments,  but  should  be  entirely  dis¬ 
carded  for  underwear.  This  opinion  was 
criticised  by  another  doctor,  who  de¬ 
clared  all-wool  underwear  highly  neces¬ 
sary,  and  frequent  bathing  less  desir¬ 
able.  The  porous  linen,  which  is  one  of 
the  new  fads  in  underwear,  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  expensive  and  not  durable, 
and  several  wearers  of  it  say  that  they 
cannot  keep  warm  in  it.  It  was  said  that 
most  people  err  on  the  side  of  wearing 
too  much  underwear,  an  opinion  we  are 
not  inclined  to  indorse,  so  far  as  women 
are  concerned.  Many  of  them  who  wear 
too  many  dragging  petticoats  cover  the 
sensitive  lungs  with  a  diaphanous  lisle 
thread  vest,  trying  to  equalize  things 
afterwards  by  a  heavy  fur  collar  worn 
over  a  thin  jacket.  They  wear  clothes 
enough  in  the  aggregate,  but  wear  them 
in  the  wrong  way. 


Note  and  Comment. 

Sunshade  for  Porches  —A  full-width 
length  of  unbleached  muslin  makes  an 
inexpensive  and,  on  a  white  house,  in¬ 
conspicuous,  protection  against  the  sun 
when  fitly  adjusted.  Sew  rings  on  each 
end  to  slip  over  nails  or  hooks  placed  in 
the  piazza  posts,  where  the  sun  most 
shines.  In  this  way,  one  may  often  se¬ 
cure  a  shaded)  cosy  and  secluded  corner 
at  a  very  small  outlay  of  money  and 
labor. 

Absent-mindedness.  —  Parents  often 
scold  their  children  for  being  “  absent- 
minded,”  or  being  so  absorbed  in  their 
reading  or  play,  as  not  to  hear  what  is 
being  said  to  them.  The  power  of  being 
so  absorbed  usually  indicates  superior 
mental  faculties,  and  is  one  of  the 
things  that  should  gratify  an  intelligent 
father  or  mother.  No  one  ever  conceives 
or  executes  a  great  piece  of  work  who 
lacks  the  power  of  entire  absorption — of 
being  literally  swallowed  up  by  what 
he  has  in  hand.  The  Germans  speak 
derisively  of  what  they  call  “  household 
attention” — the  kind  of  attention  women 
give  to  a  multitude  of  small  things — the 
mind  flying  from  one  thing  to  another, 


and  absorbed  by  none.  Happy  is  he  who 
can  work,  or  play,  and  forget  all  else  in 
the  world.  m.  w.  f. 


Cleaning-  Lace  Curtains. 

The  following  instructions  are  given 
in  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  :  First 
shake  the  curtains  until  no  more  loose 
dust  will  shake  off,  then  put  them  into  a 
good,  warm  soap-suds,  and  let  them  re¬ 
main  24  hours.  Pour  off  the  suds,  and 
put  them  into  fresh,  clean  suds,  each 
time  squeezing  the  lace  in  parts  when 
dipping  it  over  and  over  again.  Do  not 
rub  the  lace  on  a  board,  or  pound  it 
violently  in  the  tub,  but  keep  on  renew¬ 
ing  the  suds  and  squeezing  the  fabric 
until  clean.  Rinse  in  two  clear  waters, 
and  finally  in  starch-water  made  by  add¬ 
ing  one  gallon  of  moderately  thick 
starch  to  one  gallon  of  clear  or  blue 
water.  This  process  of  starching  gives 
a  more  even  result  than  the  ordinary 
method.  Stiffiy-starched  curtains  are 
never  used  now,  neither  is  bluing  com¬ 
monly  used — creamy  tints  being  prefer¬ 
red.  Curtains  are  more  easily  dried,  of 
course,  on  regular  stretchers,  in  lieu  of 
which  they  must  be  shaken  out,  the 
edges  all  pulled  out  and  shaped  with  the 
fingers,  and  then  pinned  down  on  sheets 
on  the  floor,  a  pin  holding  each  scallop 
in  its  proper  place.  Two  curtains  (if 
alike)  may  be  put  dpwn  with  one  pin¬ 
ning,  one  over  the  other. 

The  New  Athletics. 

Always  in  the  Summer,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  picking  of  vegetables  to  be 
done.  Even  when  one’s  own  table  is  all 
that  is  to  be  supplied,  it  takes  time, 
hurry  as  one  may.  I  used  to  feel  rather 
abused  to  think  I  had  to  do  it,  when  I 
wanted  to  be  keeping  cool  somewhere, 
reading,  or  answering  letters.  This  year, 
however,  it  has  been  different. 

As  I  arose  to  my  feet  in  the  strawberry 
bed,  after  picking  the  first  berries  of  the 
season,  I  sighed  wearily,  “now  lame  I 
am,”  I  groaned.  “  Every  muscle  aches.” 
Then  of  a  sudden  1  remembered  hearing 
bicycle  riders  describe  their  feelings 
when  they  had  taken  their  first  long 
rides.  “  Those  are  just  my  symptoms,” 
I  reflected,  as  I  went  towards  the  house, 
my  knees  feeling  as  though  they  might 
give  way  at  any  moment.  Going  in¬ 
doors,  I  chanced  to  look  in  the  glass.  I 
paused  and  gazed  at  my  purple  reflec¬ 
tion.  “  Why,  I  loolt  just  as  though  I’d 
been  bicycling  !  ”  I  exclaimed.  What  a 
pleasing  discovery  I  had  made  !  Simply 
by  going  out  and  picking  the  strawber¬ 
ries,  I  could  have  the  sensations  and 
even  the  appearance  that  one  has  after 
riding  the  wheel,  and  without  any  of 
the  expense. 

After  that  1  tried  to  regard  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  things  as  athletics;  I  did  not  hurry 
about  it,  and  enjoyed  it.  When  I  went 
out  to  the  garden,  and  pulled  beets  and 
turnips  for  dinner,  I  told  myself  that 
this  was  a  new  kind  of  golf,  taking  balls 
out  of  holes  in  the  ground,  instead  of 
knocking  them  in.  Out  among  the  bean 
poles,  when  I  stretched  my  arm  to  its 
greatest  length,  then  jumped  as  high  as 
possible,  in  order  to  reach  the  highest 
pods,  I  knew  that  I  brought  the  same 
muscles  into  play  as  if  I  were  enjoying 
a  game  of  tennis.  Whether  I  sat  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  ground,  and  picked  glis¬ 
tening  red  currants,  struggled  through 
a  dense  tangle  of  pea  vines,  or  walked 
along  the  raspberry  rows,  gathering  the 
velvety  fruit  and  getting  my  wrists 
scratched,  I  regarded  the  experience  as 
my  new  form  of  athletics. 

Next  Winter  I  shall  have  numerous 
jars  of  fruit  as  souvenirs  to  remind  me 
of  my  pleasant  Summer.  Is  it  not  a  dis¬ 
tinct  gain  when  one  turns  what  has  been 
drudgery  into  a  pleasant  pastime  ? 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


Perseverance  is  more  prevailing 
than  violence,  and  many  things  which 
cannot  be  overcome  when  they  are  to¬ 
gether,  yield  themselves  up  when  taken 
little  by  little. — Plutarch. 
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With  the  Procession. 

....  Better  kind  stranger  than  estranged 
kindred. — Quentin  Durward. 

“Da  unto  the  other  feller  the  way  he’d 
like  to  do  unto  you — an’  do  it  fust.” — 
David  Hamm. 

“I  am  not  so  impressed  with  what 
money  procures  for  people  as  what  it 
saves  them  from.” — David  Ilarum. 

...  .A  scientist  of  some  standing  asserts 
that  chemically  pure  water  is  poison  to 
the  human  stomach.  He  upsets  some 
hitherto  accepted  theories  regarding  dis¬ 
tilled  water  by  the  argument  that,  in 
distillation,  the  water  loses  sundry  salts, 
which  it  greedily  abstracts  from  the 
animal  tissues  when  it  is  swallowed, 
thus  constituting  a  protoplasmic  poison. 

_ There  is  no  music  like  a  little  river. 

It  plays  the  same  tune  over  and  over 
again,  yet  does  not  weary  over  it,  like 
men  fiddlers.  It  takes  the  mind  out-of- 
doors,  and  though  we  should  be  grateful 
for  good  homes,  there  is  after  all  no 
home  like  God’s  out-of-doors.  It  quiets 
a  man  down  like  saying  his  prayers. — 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

....Boston  is  to  have  40  free  ice-water 
fountains  in  her  streets  this  Summer. 
The  supply  of  ice  will  be  furnished  from 
the  municipal  ice  plants,  having  been 
cut  from  the  city  reservoirs  last  Winter 
and  stored  away.  It  is  believed  that  the 
use  of  ice  water  will  not  only  prove  a 
great  convenience,  but  will  put  a  stop  to 
the  wasting  of  water  at  the  drinking 
fountains. 

....In  a  criminal  prosecution  recently 
tried  in  York,  Neb.,  the  jury,  after  a 
brief  deliberation,  returned  the  follow¬ 
ing  verdict :  “  We,  the  jury  in  the  above- 
named  case,  do  not  believe  one  word 
that  the  witnesses  have  sworn  to;  neither 
do  we  believe  that  any  of  the  attorneys 
have  spoken  the  truth,  nor  that  either 
of  them  could  do  so  even  if  he  should 
care  to  take  the  trouble  to  try.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

- The  cow  is  altogether  the  mo3t  use¬ 
ful  animal  in  India.  Hindoos  will  not 
use  its  flesh,  but  milk,  butter  and  ghee 
(a  product  of  butter)  are  found  every¬ 
where  in  India.  The  cow  is  of  special 
interest  because  it  is  placed  by  Hindooism 
among  the  incarnations,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  sacred  and  everywhere  worshipped. 
The  cow  receives  the  adoration  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  worshipers  in  thousands  of  Hin¬ 
doo  temples  throughout  India — Humane 
Alliance. 

. . .  .Some  say  the  original  sbamreek  was 
the  White  clover  ;  some  the  Wood-sorrel, 
or  Oxalis  ;  some  the  Dutch  clover  ;  some 
the  medick  or  Black  nonesuch  ;  some  the 
buckbean ;  some  the  watercress.  It  is 
curious  that  Arabs  have  a  trefoil  called 
shamrock.  George  Wither,  in  his  “Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt,”  speaks  of  the  Irish 
people  as  eaters  of  “  chamrootes  ”.  Is 
not  the  shamrock,  here  referred  to,  the 
watercress  ?  I  find  record  of  it  as  being 
so  named. — Meehans’  Monthly. 

....A  case  which  will  attract  specula¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  entered  on  the  docket 
at  this  term  of  court  It  is  the  case 
wherein  the  Rev  J.  J.  Blunk  contests 
the  collection  of  poll-tax,  not  only 
against  himself,  but  against  the  ministry 
in  general.  The  plaintiff  maintains  that 
he  is  church  property  ;  the  property  of 
the  congregation  as  much  as  is  the  pas¬ 
toral  residence,  and  that,  as  such,  he  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  the  same  as  the 
parsonage. — English  (Ind.)  Correspon¬ 
dence  Indianapolis  News. 

....Give  to  the  man  of  any  calling  a 
warm  heart,  a  clear,  keen  intellect,  a 
stroDg  desire  to  know  in  order  that  he 
may  act,  and  though  he  may  not  com¬ 
pass  the  circle  of  the  earth  with  his 
knowledge,  nor  discern  the  pathway  of 
the  stars,  yet  the  affairs  of  daily  life  will 
so  minister  to  him  that  he  will  extract 
meat  out  of  the  eater,  and  sweetness  out 
of  the  strong.  He  grows  most  who  grows 
up  to  the  necessities  of  his  daily  work  ; 
he  only  is  a  free  man,  whom  the  truth 


makes  free ;  he  only  is  broad-minded 
whose  plans  take  in  the  necessities  of 
his  neighbor’s  life  ;  he  only  is  wise  who 
brings  this  life  of  to  day  into  close  touch 
with  that  which  is  yet  to  come. — Teach¬ 
ers’  World. 

...  .A  little  girl  who  had  mastered  her 
catechism,  confessed  herself  disappoint¬ 
ed  “because,”  she  said,  “  though  I  obey 
the  fifth  commandment,  and  honor  my 
papa  and  mamma,  yet  my  days  are  not 
a  bit  longer  in  the  land,  because  I  am 
put  to  bed  at  7  o’clock.” — The  Sheltering 
Arms. 

....Says  Darwin:  “The  plow  is  one 
of  the  mast  ancient  and  most  valuable 
of  man’s  inventions  ;  but,  long  before  he 
existed,  the  land  was  in  fact  regularly 
plowed  by  earth-worms.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  many  other 
animals  which  have  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  as 
have  these  lowly-organized  creatures.” 

....  A  certain  well-known  London  dealer 
in  Egyptian  mummies  is  reported  to  be 
making  good  use  of  X  rays  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Egyptians  from  swindling 
him  with  “  fake”  mummies.  There  are 
certain  internal  marks  beneath  the 
cloths  in  which  the  mummies  are  wrap¬ 
ped,  which  are  unfailing  tests  as  to  their 
genuineness,  and  these,  it  is  said,  the  X 
rays  readily  detect. 

_ We  have  duties  not  only  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  own  family,  but  to  the 
stranger  that  is  within  the  gates.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  or  expedient  to  hire 
some  one  to  help  with  the  work  of  the 
household,  the  person  is  entitled  to  the 
consideration  and  sympathy  of  each 
member  of  the  family,  and  so  far  as  is 
possible,  the  family  should  provide  for 
the  comfort,  health  and  happiness  of 
such  person  while  she  is  an  inma'e  of 
their  home. — The  Cosmopolitan. 

....No  nation  can  be  ultimately  great 
unless  its  greatness  is  laid  deep  in  the 
foundations  of  righteousness  and  of  de¬ 
cency.  We  cannot  do  great  deeds  as  a 
nation  until  we  first  do  the  small  deeds 
that  go  to  make  up  the  large  ones.  We 
must  encourage  civic  honesty  and  pride, 
as  well  as  honesty  and  thrift  in  busi¬ 
ness,  if  we  want  material  prosperity  to 
bless  this  land.  We  must  show  fore¬ 
thought,  and  we  must  real'ze  our  great 
responsibilities,  and  as  we  come  into  the 
world’s  great  arena,  we  can  only  play 
our  part  properly  if  we  prepare  our¬ 
selves  beforehand. — Theo.  Roosevelt. 

. . .  .The  female  lobster  breeds  only  once 
in  two  years,  but  she  makes  up  for  this 
seeming  loss  of  time  by  producing  a  great 
number  of  eggs.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
fish  experts  at  the  hatcheries  that  a  10- 
inch  lobster  will  produce  in  one  season 
about  10,000  eggs,  and  a  19-inch  nearly 
75,000  eggs.  It  does  not  require  at  this 
rate  a  great  number  of  female  lobsters  to 
yield  several  millions  of  eggs  a  year.  The 
female  attaches  th;se  eggs  to  her  until 
they  have  hatched  out,  and  she  is  known 
in  local  parlance  as  a  “berried  hen” 
lobster. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

....  Many  storie  s  are  tpld  of  the  affection 
which  exists  between  animals,  and  that 
this  affection  does  exist  was  fully  proved 
to  us  the  other  day.  We  have  a  black 
cat  which  is  a  great  pet,  and  which  is  in 
the  habit  of  going  out  into  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  this  house.  He,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  other  day,  mistook  his  house, 
and  was  driven  into  the  street,  where  he 
had  never  been  before.  We  made  every 
inquiry,  but  nothing  could  be  heard  of 
him.  Late  at  night,  a  little  white  dog, 
who  is  the  cat’s  great  friend,  was  taken 
out  to  help  in  the  search.  He  suddenly 
dived  down  an  area,  reappearing  in  great 
excitement,  only  to  disappear  again.  He 
was,  of  course,  followed,  when  he  was 
found  licking  his  cat,  with  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  affection  and  delight. — Letter  in 
London  Spectator. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


. . .  .The  food  of  the  bluejay,  it  is  shown 
by  the  examination  of  292  stomachs,  con¬ 
sists  of  24  per  cent  animal  and  76  per 
cent  of  vegetable  matter.  Shells  of  small 
birds’  eggs  were  found  in  but  three,  and 
the  remains  of  young  birds  in  only  two 
of  the  292  stomachs,  thus  showing  that 
the  nest-robbing  habit  is  not  so  preva¬ 
lent  as  has  been  believed.  It  is  shown, 
however,  that  the  bird  consumes  a  con- 
siderab’e  quantity  of  corn  and  wheat 
when  it  is  accessible.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  to  his  credit  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  vast  quantities  of  injurious  in¬ 
sects,  which,  perhaps,  nearly  or  quite 
counterbalances  his  sins. — Department 
of  Agriculture. 

. . .  .Devil’s  Island,  made  famous  as  the 
prison  of  Dreyfus,  has  a  strange  species 
of  animal  found  nowhere  else  on  earth. 
This  odd  animal  has  been  called  the 
coati,  and  is  a  peculiar  combination  of 
mammiferous,  carnivorous  plantigrade 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat  when  full- 
grown,  with  a  long  head  shaped  like  a 
pyramid,  a  tremendous  nose,  making  it 
the  Cyrano  of  animals.  The  jaws  are 
long,  like  those  of  the  young  alligator, 
and  it  uses  its  forepaws  to  carry  its  food 
to  its  mouth,  as  monkeys  and  squirrels 
do.  M.  Henri  Loustan,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  penitentiary  of  Guiana,  has 
sent  a  specimen  to  the  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  at  Paris,  where  it  is  at¬ 
tracting  considerable  attention. — Public 
Opinion. 

. . .  .Many  of  the  great  human  scourges 
of  the  race  have,  unconsciously  and  un¬ 
intentionally,  done  immense  good  for 
mankind  through  the  possession  of  this 
vast  overflowing  energy.  “  There  shall 
be  no  Alps,”  said  Napoleon  in  his  selfish 
desire  to  conquer  Italy,  and  the  result 
was  the  wonderful  roads  which  con¬ 
nected  northern  and  southern  Europe. 
If  ever  there  was  an  example  on  a  colos¬ 
sal  human  scale  of  the  “  will  to  live”,  it 
was  embodied  in  Peter  the  Great,  an 
awful  and  drunken  barbarian,  but  see 
what  he  did  for  Russia.  In  this  world, 
whose  ultimate  problems  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  solve,  the  will  to  live,  with  all  its 
potential  consequences,  is  a  great  fact 
without  which  the  human  race  would 
gradually  die  out. — London  Spectator. 

_ Hetty  A.  Green — the  “richest 

woman  in  America” — gives  advice  to  a 
poor,  lame  little  girl  of  the  New  York 
slums,  Elsie  Motts : 

You  shouldn’t  drink  coffee.  You’re 
too  young. 

Don’t  eat  candy.  I  never  ate  candy 
when  I  was  a  child.  I  never  spent  my 
pennies  for  it. 

Try  doing  without  coffee  and  putting 
the  pennies  you  save  that  way  in  the 
bank. 

It  doesn't  matter  if  it’s  only  two  cents 
a  week. 

I  had  only  50  cents  when  I  started  to 
make  money.  I  put  it  in  the  bank. 

Be  careful  of  your  health. 

Be  reliable— that’s  the  golden  rule  of 
business. 

Save  your  pennies. 

Study,  not  how  you  can  spend  the 
money  you  have  earned,  but  how  you 
can  make  more. 

Keep  on  earning  money.  If  you  stop 
earning,  your  fortune  will  shrink,  just 
as  your  arm  does  when  you  don’t  exer¬ 
cise  it. 

See  that  your  head  isn’t  lame.  It 
doesn’t  matter  about  your  legs. 

Learn  to  know  good  people  from  bad. 
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There  is 

Life 

in  the  Grain 


when  properly  prepared.  Common 
white  flour  loses  in  its  manufacture 
much  of  the  life-giving,  bone-producing 
elements  which  nature  placed  in  the 
(5)  wheat  and,  and  retains  too  much  starch. 

fMNKUN  MILL5 TTOur 

.1  ^AFINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEA1 

retains  these  elements,  chemically  un¬ 
changed  ;  the  hard,  indigestible,  innu- 
tritious  outer  husk  only  being  discarded, 
and  the  gluten,  phosphates  and  mineral 
elements  found  only  in  the  darker  por¬ 
tions  of  the  berry  being  retained. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
nunio  and  your  order— we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

CENTIME  MADE  ONLY  I1Y 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet. 


genuine  imported  organ¬ 
dies  10c.  yard 

— handsome  floral  printings  on  white, 
violet,  pink,  light  green,  and  other  col¬ 
ored  grounds. 

They’re  genuine,  imported,  mind  you 
— ten  cents. 

Beautiful  striped  organdies  15c. 

Other  fine  organdies — sheer,  dainty 
fabrics  in  great  variety,  25c.,  35a. 

Lot  of  25c.  imported  madras  15c. 
Choice  wash  goods  63*£,  8,  10,  12%c. 
that  will  surprise  you  with  their  good¬ 
ness  inexpensively  priced. 

superb  summery  silks 

— Indias  and  Foulard’s  50c. — silks  of 
rare  excellence — styles  and  colorings. 

It’s  merchandising  we  claim  will  save 
you  money,  that  you’re  asked  to  investi¬ 
gate — styles  and  prices  are  what  we 
offer  to  demonstrate  it. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


gOOO  BICYCLES 


Overstock:  Must  lie  Closed  Out. 
STANDARD  'US  MODELS, 
guaranteed,  #9.75  to 
#10.  Shopworn  &  sec¬ 
ond  hand  wheels,  good 
as  new,  #3  tot  #10. 

Orest  factory  clearing  aale. 

W.  .hip  to  anyone  on  .pproval 
_  7  Si  trial  without  a  cent  In  advance 

EARN  a  BICYCLE 

by  helping  ua  advertise  our  Nupcrb  line  of 
models.  W0  give  ono  Rldor  Agent  In  each  town  FREE  USE 
of  samplo  wheel  toiutroduco  them.  Write  at  unco  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  293  Ave.  K,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A >7  $13.25 BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

■,  Don't  tmy  a  blcyclo  lieforo  you  write  for  our  1899 

avOuataloKue.  2nd  hand  wheels  from  $.Y«n  up.  nomomkv 
fety/KKOUIUKDio  Ad.....-.-  AdJro-  VICTOR  MAN'F'G  CO. 

Dept.  <1  ii'j  161  to  16 7  Plymouth  PI.,  Chicago, 111. 


¥ — Why  be  tormented?  Buy  a  Fly 
™  IlCb  ■  Exterminator,  and  rid  the  house  of 
Flies.  Mail,  15c.;  two  for  25c.  Agents  Wanted. 
Quick  Sellers.  E.  W.  SMITH,  Chester.  Conn. 


Dietz  Crystal  Lantern 

THIS  is  a  strictly  high-grade,  side  lift  tubular  Lantern,  substituting 
a  glass  fount  for  the  usual  metal  one,  with  ample  protection 
against  breakage.  With  such  fount  leakage  is  impossible,  and  the 
amount  of  oil  in  it  can  be  readily  seen,  while  a  new  fount  can  easily  be 
supplied.  This  Lantern  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid,  upon  the 
receipt  of  ONK  DOLLAR.  We  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  one  of  our 
very  complete  little  Lantern  Catalogues  —  FREE,  of  course. 


Established 
in  1840. 


R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

87  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

ONLY  WORTHY  GOODS  ARE  STAMPED  “DIETZ.” 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  has  been  more  active  during 
the  week;  especially  is  this  true  with  reference 
to  wheat  prices,  which  are  now  materially 
higher  than  one  week  ago.  There  seems  little 
question  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage,  not 
only  in  the  crop  in  this  country,  but  in  some 
other  of  the  wheat-producing  sections  of  the 
world,  and  the  probability  is  that  wheat  prices 
will  go  permanently  higher.  Sales  have  not  been 
remarkably  heavy,  and  export  trade  has  been 
light  owing  to  the  advance  in  prices.  There  is 
a  moderate  export  business  in  corn,  although 
no  material  change  In  prices.  The  market  is 
strong,  and  interior  receipts  are  not  heavy. 
Other  grains  show  little  change,  but  the  market 
is  steady.  The  hay  market  has  been  strong,  but 
the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  lower  prices 
if  receipts  continue  large.  The  hop  market 
shows  no  change  in  prices, but  there  is  an  increase 
in  demand,  and  the  situation  is  strong.  Receipts 
of  butter  have  been  ample,  and  the  market  is 
somewhat  dull  and  unsettled.  The  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  slightly  lower  prices  will  rule. 
Cheese  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  one  week 
ago,  on  account  of  the  moderate  supply  and  an 
active  export  demand.  Receipts  of  eggs  have 
been  heavy,  and  the  market  has  shown  some 
weakness.  A  large  part  of  the  receipts,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  extreme 
heat  and  they  failed  to  come  up  to  the  mark. 
Fancy  fresh  nearby  stock  is  in  good  demand  at 
good  prices.  Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been 
heavier,  and  the  market  is  easier  at  somewhat 
lower  prices.  Old  potatoes  are  practically  a 
back  number,  although  there  are  some  sales  at 
about  half  the  price  of  new  potatoes.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  poultry,  both  dressed  and  live,  is  dull  and 
weak.  Young  ducks  have  become  very  plentiful, 
and  the  price  is  low.  There  is  a  good  supply  of 
vegetables,  although  the  quality  of  those  from 
nearby  is  rather  poor.  Long  Island  is  doing  very 
little  to  supply  us  in  this  line  this  year. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Satuhday,  June  17.  1899. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  18J4@  1834 

Western,  firsts .  1736@  18 

Western,  seconds .  16)4@  17 

Western,  thirds .  15  @  16 

State,  extras .  18  @  1834 

State,  firsts .  1734®  17^4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  1536@  16 

State,  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy .  17  @  — 

Firsts .  16  @  1634 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  1G36@  17 

Firsts .  1534@  1634 

Seconds .  14  @  15 

Western,  imitation  creamery,  extra .  1634@  16 

Seconds  to  firsts .  1214®  13 

Factory,  extras . 14  ®  — 

Seconds  to  firsts .  1234®  1334 

Lower  grades .  12  @  13 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy .  79i@  7% 

Large,  white,  good  to  prime .  796@  7% 

Large,  colored,  far  cy .  79i@  7% 

Large,  colored,  good  to  prime .  796®  7% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7H@  7% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  794®  — 

Small,  good  to  prime .  7  @  734 

Common  to  fair .  634®  7 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6  @  014 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  6  @  6J4 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  534®  594 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  534@  594 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  @  514 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  4  @  43$ 

Full  skims .  3  @  — 

EGGS. 

State  &  Pa.,  average  best,  per  doz,  loss  off.  1414®  13 
Western  selected  for  storage,  at  murk.. .  14  @  1414 

West’n,  north’ly  sec.,  reg.  pack’s, loss  off.  14  @  — 

Other  Western,  regular  pack’s,  loss  off..  14  ®  — 

Southwestern,  best,  loss  off .  1334®  — 

Kentucky,  fresh,  choice,  per  case . 3  06  @3  45 

Southern,  fresh,  per  case . 2  85  @3  00 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  15  @3  30 

Checks  and  cracks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  70  ®  >  00 

EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @  914 

Choloe,  per  lb .  894®  894 

Prime,  per  lb .  8  @  814 

Low  grades,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Chops,  per  lb .  2!4@  294 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  194®  194 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Oranges,  California  Navels .  3  75  @  4  25 

Choice  to  fancy .  4  25  @  4  75 

Extra  fancy .  5  00  @  5  60 

Seedlings .  2  50  @  3  25 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  per  quart .  5  @  8 

Up-River,  per  quart .  5  ®  8 

Blackberries,  per  quart .  6  @  10 

Cherries,  large,  olack,  sweet,  10-lb  bkt.  £0  ®  60 

Large,  red  &  white,  sweet.  10-lb  bkt.  10  @  60 

Sour,  10-  b  basket .  30  @  40 

Plums,  Ga.,  per  carrier, .  1  25  @  1  60 

Raspberries,  per  qua  t .  10  @  — 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  4  @  6 

Huckleberries,  N  C.,  per  quart .  5  @  10 

Peaches,  Ga.,  per  carrier .  1  75  ®  2  60 

Muskme ions. Fla., Rocky  Ford,  bu  crate  1  00  @  2  25 

Watermelons,  Florida,  per  100 . 12  00  @28  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  elevator .  83  @  8334 

No.  2  Red,  delivered .  84  @  8434 

No.  2  Nor .  81  @  8194 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b..  afloat .  87  @  88 

Corn,  No  2  delivered .  40  @  4094 

No.  2  in  elevator .  39  @  39J4 

No.  2  White  in  elevator .  42  @  — 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator .  42  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2  White .  33  @  — 

No.  3  White .  32  @  3234 

No.  2  mixed .  31  @*  32 

No.  3  mixed .  30  @  — 

Rejected .  29  @  31 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  —  @  — 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  60  @  61 

No.  2  State,  f.  0.  b .  65  @  — 

State  and  J  ersey .  60  @  — 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice,  West.  del.  46  @  50 

Feeding,  New  York .  37  @  38 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs .  75  @  80 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  70  @  75 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  55  @  62 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs .  55  @  65 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  45  @  55 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs .  40  @  50 

Oat,  per  100  lbs .  30  @  35 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  634@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  £94@  634 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb .  434®  534 

Fed  and  mixed,  per  lb .  434@  534 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  334@  394 


Calves,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb...  834®  — 


Dressed,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Country  dressed,  common,  per  lb _  6  @  634 

Dressed,  buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Live  lambs,  per  100  lbs . 5  25  @7  90 

Culls,  per  100  lbs . 4  00  @5  00 

Live  yearlings,  per  100  lbs . 4  25  @6  25 

Sheep,  per  100  lbs . 2  75  @4  80 

Sheep,  culls,  per  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  50 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  634®  634 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb. . . .  534@  6 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 4  10  <e4  20 

POTATOES. 


Southern,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl .  3  00®  3  50 

Chili,  White,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Chili.  Red,  prime,  per  bbl .  1  76®  2  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  75 

Culls,  per  bbl  .  1  00®  1  2> 

Domestic,  old,  per  180-lb  sack .  1  00®  1  75 


POULTRY— DRESSED— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys, average  grades, mixed  weights 

Old  toms . 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  per  lb . 

Long  Island,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb . 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime. 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy . 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  fancy... 

Western,  scalded,  fancy . 

Iced,  prime . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb . 

Eastern,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  choice,  large  white,  per  doz.... 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Young,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks . 

Geese . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  doz.  bunch . 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunch . 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches . 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches . 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl . 

Charleston,  per  bbl  orate . 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket . 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  barrel . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  per  bbl . 

Lima  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 

Long  Island,  per  doz  bunches . 

Southern,  potato,  per  basket . 

Peas,  Maryland,  per  basket . 

Jersey,  per  basket . 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 

Radishes,  nearby,  per  100  bunches . 

Rhubarb,  nearby,  per  100  bunches . 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 

String  beans,  Charleston,  per  basket... 

Savannah . 

Squash,  Fla.,  Yellow,  per  crate . 

White,  per  crate . 

Marrow,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 

Mississippi,  per  case . 

Turnips,  white,  per  bbl  crate . 
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WOOL. 


Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  fine 


unwashed . 18  @'9 

Fine  Delaine . 30  @ — 

One-half  blood  comb . 30  @— 

Three-eighths  blood  comb . 30  @— 

One-fourth  blood  comb . 29  @30 

Coarse  comb . 28  @29 

New  York.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  washed 

fine  Delaine . 27  @28 

One-half  blood  comb . . 28  6 — 

Three- eighths  blood  comb . 29  @— 

One-fourth  blood  comb .  28  @~ 

Coarse  comb . 2-i  @29 

Missouri.  Illinois  and  Iowa,  unwablied,  fine. 17  @— 

One-half  blood  comb . 21  it  — 

Three-eighths  blood  comb . 20  @22 

One-fourth  blood  comb . 2134  <  22 

Coarse  clothing . 18  @19 

Indiana  and  Kentucky,  common  comb . 21  @  — 

Braid  comb . 20  @21 

Medium  short  comb . 22  @— 

Low  clothing . 18  @19 

Georgia  and  Southern . 20  @21 

Texas,  fine  medium,  12  mos.  ..  16  @j. 

Fine,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 18  @19 

Fine  and  fine  medium  8pring,  6  to  8  mos. 12  @14 

Medium  Spring.  6  to  8  mos . 14  @16 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall .  11  @13 

Medium  Fall . 13  @14 

Kansas  and  Nebraska,  fine  choice . 13  @14 

Fine  medium  choioe . 15  @16 

Medium  choice . 15  @16 

Quarter . 15  @— 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Fine,  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  average . 15  @— 

Quarter  average . 16  @— 

Dakota,  fine  choioe . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choioe . 15  @16 

Medium  choice . 16  @17 

Ouarter . 17  @  — 

Fine  average . 13  @— 

Medium  average . 16  @- 

Fine  medium  average . 14  @15 

Quarter  average . 16  @— 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12J4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @19 

Northern  Fall,  fine . 14  @15 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 14  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 16  @18 

Valley  No  2 . 18  @20 

Valley  No.  3 . 16  @.7 

Valley  lambs . 16  @17 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beeswax,  per  lb .  20  @  27J4 

Cotton,  Middling  Uplands,  per  ib .  6  5-16@  — 

Cotton,  Middling  Gulf,  per  lb .  6  9-16@  — 

Maple  Sugar,  tubs,  new,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Maple  Syrup,  new,  per  gallon .  85  @  SO 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 15  50  @16  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per  ton . 15  60  @— 

Spring  bran  to  arrive . 14  25  @14  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  ton.... 15  25  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  dog,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  00 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and  spot... 23  00  @23  50 

Cake . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal . 21  00  @  — 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per  100  lbs....  1  00  @  1  05 

Hominy  chops .  75  @  76 

Coarse  meal,  western .  83  @  87 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Garner  <ft  Co  ,  844  Wash  ington  Street,  New  York, 
have  a  good  demand  for  choice  eggs  and  butter. 

The  low-down  feature  of  the  Spangler  grain 
drill  recommends  it  to  many  farmers.  It  affords 
the  advantage  of  being  compact,  saves  labor  in 
putting  grain  Into  the  feed-box,  and  leaves  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  team  for  driving.  The 
manufacturers’  little  book  gives  the  advantages 
fully.  They  will  send  it,  if  you  are  interested. 
Address  The  Spangler  Mfg.  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

An  inspection  of  a  recent  illustrated  catalogue 
i:sued  by  the  R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  87  Laight 
Street,  New  York,  reveals  an  array  of  lanterns 
that  seems  practically  endless.  Lanterns  to  carry 
in  the  hand,  lanterns  to  hang  on  the  wall,  to 
pi  Ant  on  posts,  for  attachment  to  vehicles,  to 
hunt,  to  fish,  to  drive  with,  in  short,  lanterns  for 
about  every  conceivable  service  that  darkness 
demands.  This  catalogue  is  notable  for  its  ex¬ 
tensive  list  of  lanterns  and  lamps  especially 
designed  for  farm  and  general  country  use.  It 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

Sour  milk  is  caused  by  the  development  of 
bacteria.  This  development  is  hastened  by  heat 
and  foul  gases.  The  bacteria  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  keeping  the  milk  at  a  low  temperature, 
or  they  may  be  destroyed  entirely  by  raising  it 
to  a  high  temperature — by  sterilizing  it.  When 
cooled  and  aerated,  the  heat  and  gases  are  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  the  development  of  bacteria  retarded 
—souring  is  delayed.  In  this  condition,  the  milk 
is  more  digestible  than  when  sterilized,  and  will 
keep  long  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
Champion  automatic  milk  cooler,  made  by  the 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Cortland,  N,  Y.,  is  a 
little  implement  that  does  the  work  most  satis¬ 
factorily. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Ohio  charged  that  Scott’s  Emulsion 
contained  morphia,  and  brought  suit  against 
the  proprietors,  Scott  &  Bowne,  of  New  York. 
The  case  was  recently  tried  in  Cincinnati,  and 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  Scott  &  Bowne,  the 
charges  made  by  the  commissioner  being  prompt¬ 
ly  and  fully  disproved.  The  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  at  New  Haven,  has  published  lists 
of  poisoned  and  adulterated  foods,  and  given  the 
name  of  the  manufacturers.  These  goods  are 
being  sold  in  every  town  of  Ohio.  The  commis 
sioner  ought  to  prosecute  these  known  transgres¬ 
sors  of  the  law,  before  spending  his  time  and  the 
people’s  money  in  the  prosecution  of  wholesome 
goods. 


THE  SHOT  THAT  TELLS. 


Do  you  know 
what  happens 
when  one  of  our 
big;  thirteen-inch 
shells  strikes  a. 
fortification  ?  It 
is  fairly  lifted  off 
its  foundations. 

This  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  way  of  doing 
things:  concentra- 
X  ting  every  ounce 
—  of  power  and  en- 
ergy  into  one  tre¬ 
mendous  irresisti¬ 
ble  blow  that  sim¬ 
ply  annihilates 
opposition.  This 
is  the  method  that 
means  success. 

It  is  just  the 
same  in  the  war¬ 
fare  against  dis¬ 
ease.  While  all 
sorts  of  half¬ 


way  compro¬ 
mising  medi¬ 
cines  in  the  hands  of  only  partially  ex¬ 
perienced  doctors  make  a  feeble,  “small- 
calibre”  sort  of  resistance  to  the  enemy. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  magnificent  “Golden  Medical 
Discovery,”  with  its  splendid  blood-purify 
ing,  liver-toning,  strength-creating  power, 
hurls  the  fortress  of  disease  from  its  very 
foundations,  and  searches  and  drives  out 
the  lurking  symptoms  of  weakness  and  de¬ 
bility  from  every  secret  hiding  place  in  the 
entire  physical  system  of  mankind. 

The  work  of  this  grand  “Discovery”  is 
thorough;  it  gives  the  health  that  is  all 
health;  the  strength  that  is  solid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  and  lasting;  not  flabby  fat;  not  false 
stimulus;  but  genuine,  complete,  renewed 
vitality  and  life-force. 


“  I  had  been  a  sufferer  for  fifteen  years  nearly 
all  the  time,”  says  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Taylor,  of 
Eureka,  Greenwood  Co.,  Kans.,  in  a  friendlyletter 
to  Dr.  Pierce.  “  In  August,  1896,  was  taken  with 
severe  cramping  pain  in  my  stomach.  The  doc¬ 
tor  here  said  it  was  due  to  gall-stones.  He  re¬ 
lieved  me  for  a  short  time,  and  then  there  was  a 
hard  lump  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg  formed 
in  my  right  side.  It  became  so  sore  I  could 
scarcely  walk  about  the  house,  and  I  had  no  ap¬ 
petite.  I  consulted  the  best  doctors  in  town  and 
they  said  medicine  would  do  me  no  good.  I 
gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  getting  well  again. 

“  You  advised  me  to  take  your  ’  Golden  Medical 
Discovery’  and  ‘Pleasant  Pellets,’  which  I  did 
according  to  directions.  I  began  to  feel  better, 
and  my  appetite  came  back.  Now  it  is  a  little 
over  a  year  since  I  began  to  do  my  own  work.  I 
am  stronger  than  I  have  been  for  five  years.” 


Look  for  It. 
Here  it  is. 

Now  you  know  by  this 
'  sign 

I  /Vw 


St,  Jacobs  Oil 

CURES 

Iheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica, 
.umbago,  Sprains,  Bruises,  ( 
Soreness,  Stiffness.  ) 

1 — ■  1  -  1  '  -  ~  . . . 


DUNLOP,  MUIR  &  CO., 

Bankers  and  Stock  Brokers, 

41  &  43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Stocks.  Bonds,  Grain,  Oil  and  Cotton  bought  and 
sold  for  cash  or  on  margin  of  3  to  10  percent  ($3  to  $10 
per  share  or  equivalent). 

Six  per  cent  interest  allowed  on  deposits. 

Mining,  Industrial  and  Unlisted  Securities  dealt  in. 

Investment  Securities  of  the  highest  grade. 

Municipal  Bonds  purchased. 

CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

We  are  offering  a  limited  number  of  shares  of 
Cripple  Creek  Mining  Stock  for  development  pur¬ 
poses  at  15  cents  per  share.  These  new  gold  mines, 
five  in  number,  join  the  celebrated  Isabella  Mines, 
Grassy  School  Section  and  Victor  Mines,  should  pay 
investors  just  as  handsomely,  and  are  worthy  of  an 
investment,  as  the  stock  will  probably  sell  far  above 
par  ($1)  upon  the  development  of  the  mines. 

Our  “ Wall  Street  Guide,” 

containing  full  information  of  our  various  depart¬ 
ments,  stock  and  bond  quotation;  methods  of  suc¬ 
cessful  stock  speculation,  and  all  particulars  neces¬ 
sary  for  inexperienced  speculators  and  others,  and 
obtained  by  our  20  years’  experience,  sent  by  return 
mail  to  intending  investors. 


Trial  Subscription,  one  year,  for  30 

cents  to  Poultry  Monthly,  Box  142,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  advertiser  wishes  to  communicate 

with  married  couple,  who  wish  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  farm  in  pretty  village.  Inhabitants  660, 
and  five  miles  from  city  of  70.000  people. 

Address  HOME,  Office  The  R.  N.-Y. 


What  $2,500  will  buy  in  Virginia. 

—300  acres,  134  mile  from  good  town;  two  competing 
railroads;  100  acres  splendid  river  bottoms,  produce 
60  bushels  corn  to  acre;  two  tons  Timothy  and  clover: 
uplands  excellent.  House  and  several  good  barns, 
all  in  good  repair.  Whole  farm  good  and  productive. 
Very  healthy.  Easy  terms.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented.  For  detailed  description  address  Box  282, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


ftllNQ  Revolver*,  ew.  Catalogut  Free.  Addre.. 
UUIIO  Great  Weitern  Gun  Work*,  Pltt.burgh,  Pa. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
OBERLIN  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY,  Oberlln,  O. 


BOOK-KEEPING 


Stenography, 
Penmanship,  eto., 
taught  by  mail  or  in 
person  at  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V.  We  train 
for  practical  work,  and  always  secure  positions  for 
graduates  of  complete  business  course.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  416,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Big  Reductions  in 
Brass  Band  Instruments, 

Drums  and  Uniforms.  Write  for  catalog, 
445  illustrations,  FREE;  it  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 

LYON  &  HEALY  30  Adams  St,  Chicago. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Choice  Leghorn  Eggs,  Fancy  Creamery  But¬ 
ter  and  Choice  Cheese  are  in  good  demand  by  our 
trade.  Reference;  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CHOICE  BERRIES  and  VEGETABLES. 

Southern  fruits  and  potatoes.  Fancy  Eggs  and 
other  choice  products,  sold  for  highest  prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street.  New  York. 


Fn  II  CUT  ITT  IS*  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  II ■  nCVVM  I)  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Writ*  for  Quotation*. 


FOR  A  GOOD  FENCE 


- -  4 

f|  correct  principles  In  weight 

strength,  size  of  mesh. 

...PITTSBURG... 

T - — 

*  f  'WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

* 

a  moderate  price.  It  Is  strong, 

harmless  to  stock.  Agents 

s  IL  want  good  agents  in  every 

- 7  '  ' 

r  locality.  First  order  secures 

■ 

! - inrAi  15  Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

IT’S  A  CUTE  TRICK- 

‘  ‘stealing  the  pole,  ’  ’  but  the  horse  that  takes  the  lead 
may  not  keep  it.  It’s  ‘‘staying  qualities”  that  settle 
it.  Notice  where  The  J*:ige  trots. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,AI»KIAX,MIt!H. 


It  Adjusts  Itself 

The  handsomest,  handiest  and  best 
woven  wire  fence  for  parks,  lawns,  ' 
cemeteries  or  fields  is  the  Rnndnll  Wov¬ 
en  Loop  Wire  Fence.  Easiest  to  put 
up— may  betaken  down  and  put  np  any 
number  of  times  ;can’t  sag  nor  get  out 
of  shape,  never  kinks.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  and  sample. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


JJJ. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Hothouse  Grapes  — A  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  these  were  scarce,  and  prices 
were  pretty  well  up.  Now,  they  are 
plentiful  and  the  price  has  declined. 
Very  fine  ones  were  selling  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  morning  for  $1  per  pound.  The 
leading  variety  is  Black  Hamburg,  and 
the  quality  is  very  good,  although  some 
lots  seem  inclined  to  drop  from  the 
stems  badly,  possibly  because  a  little 
overripe. 

t  X  t 

Black  Raspberries  have  made  their 
appearance,  although  not  in  very  large 
quantities  as  yet.  The  supply  so  far 
comes  largely  from  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.  This  is  a  very  difficult  fruit 
to  ship  in  good  condition,  possibly  the 
most  difficult  of  any.  Most  distant 
growers  usually  evaporate  the  crop,  but 
prices  of  evaporated  fruit  have  been  so 
low  of  late  years  that  the  profit  is  not 
large.  Evaporated  stock  is  now  selling 
for  about  10  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
quite  a  decline  from  a  few  years  ago, 
when  prices  seldom  went  below  25  cents 
a  pound. 

X  t  X 

Plenty  ot  Cherries.  —  The  most 
prominent  fruit  in  the  markets  now  is 
cherries.  The  crop  in  the  East  seems  to 
be  a  good  one  this  year,  although,  as 
our  California  correspondent  stated  last 
week,  the  crop  in  that  State  is  light ; 
still,  we  are  getting  some  very  good  fruit 
from  California,  and  it  serves  to  give 
variety  to  the  supply.  A  favorite  variety 
in  the  eastern  fruit  is  the  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian.  A  large  part  of  the  supplies  come 
in  10-pound  grape  baskets.  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  in  the  new,  square-cornered, 
ventilated  baskets  which  were  illus¬ 
trated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  The  Early  Richmond  cherries  are 
said  to  be  poor  this  year,  that  is,  so  far 
as  they  have  arrived  in  market.  The 
extreme  heat  plays  havoc  with  these  as 
well  as  other  fruits  in  transit,  and  some 
lots  arrive  in  market  in  very  poor  con¬ 
dition. 

X  X  X 

Dishonest  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants. — This  is  an  old  text,  but  one 
can  always  get  a  new  sermon  from  it. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  exposed  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hayt,  but  that  hate¬ 
ful  name  still  flourishes  in  the  markets. 
A  business  friend  recently  received  a 
letter  from  this  old  acquaintance  saying 
that  he  wished  to  get  hold  of  a  man 
with  some  money  to  put  into  the  com¬ 
mission  business.  It  seems  that  he  is 
trying  to  work  not  only  the  farmers,  but 
business  men  as  well.  On  my  last  trip 
through  the  markets,  a  most  reputable 
commission  man  told  me  that  a  certain 
firm  which  had  failed  two  or  three  times, 
and  against  whom  he  now  has  a  judgment 
which  can  not  be  collected,  was  getting 
a  large  part  of  the  shipments  of  hot¬ 
house  products  and  fancy  fruits  from 
some  of  his  old  shippers.  These  rob¬ 
bers  simply  agree  to  pay  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  man  who  intends  to  make 
honest  returns  can  pay  for  shipments. 
In  this  way,  these  people  secure  large 
quantities  of  produce,  sometimes  paying 
what  they  agree  for  the  first  shipments, 
afterwards  securing  heavy  shipments 
upon  which  they  make  up  their  losses 
on  the  first.  F  H  v. 

Coloring  Matter  in  Butter  — Why  is 
it  not  as  bad  to  put  coloring  matter  into 
butter  as  it  is  to  color  oleomargarine  ? 
That  is  a  question  often  asked  by  the 
oleo  people.  The  New  York  Produce 
Review  answers  it  as  follows : 

Butter  made  from  cream  when  the  cows  are 
fed  on  various  fodders,  is  colored  to  resemble 
butter  made  during  the  full-grass  season,  for  the 
sake  of  a  reasonable  uniformity,  but  never  to 
make  it  resemble  any  other  commodity  than  pure 
butter.  Oleomargarine,  on  the  contrary,  has 
been  colored  yellow  solely  to  make  it  resemble 
butter  and,  in  practice,  for  fraudulent  deception. 
Had  the  natural  color  of  butter  been  blue,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  oleo  would  have  been 
so  colored,  also.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
consumers  can  be  protected  in  their  right  to  be 
assured  of  getting  butter  when  they  ask  for 
butter,  only  by  a  distinctive  difference  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  substitute. 


A  SUMMER  SHOW. 

The  American  Institute  held  an  exhibition  of 
flowers,  strawberries  and  vegetables  at  their 
rooms  Nos  19  and  21  W.  44th  Street,  New  York, 
on  June  14  and  15  The  extreme  heat  deteriorated 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  rapidly,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  judge  fairly  of  the  quality  of 
many  of  them.  A  single  muskmelon  of  a 
light  cream  color  was  very  conspicuous  because 
of  its  isolation,  and  was  to  be  judged  by  quality 
alone.  It  was  grown  under  glass;  certainly  the 
appearance  was  good,  but  of  the  quality  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  judge. 

Henry  Jerolaman  exhibited  about  20  quarts  of 
different  varieties  of  strawberries,  the  larger 
part  being  the  Henry  and  the  Mary.  He  also  had 
the  Clyde,  Bubach,  Glen  Mary,  Hilton  Gem, 
Sharpless  and  H.  <St  H  No.  3.  The  exhibition  was 
a  good  test  of  one  quality  of  the  strawberries, 
and  showed  how  well  and  how  poorly  they  would 
stand  up  under  extreme  heat  and  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  Henry  and  the  Marshall  have 
been  claimed  by  some  to  be  the  same,  but  their 
appearance  here  was  entirely  distinct.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  turned  very  dark-colored,  very  unattrac¬ 
tive-looking,  while  the  Henry  stood  up  firm  and 
of  good  color.  This  quality  alone  would  render 
it  superior  as  a  market  variety. 

W.  T.  Brown  exhibited  his  Brown’s  8eedling, 
which  he  claims  is  superior  to  the  Henry  as  a 
common  market  variety.  It  is  very  productive, 
but  does  not  grow  of  such  large  size.  The  color 
is  good,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  variety  well  worth 
testing.  The  Professor  Is  a  seedling  exhibited  by 
H.  A.  Maxiner,  which  was  a  very  fine-looking 
berry,  although  not  of  extra  size.  The  color  is 
light,  but  it  seemed  to  hold  its  color  and  appear¬ 
ance  well.  The  quality  is  said  to  be,  by  those 
who  have  tested  it,  very  poor.  The  Fay  was 


rather  a  poor-looking  variety.  N.  C.  Jessup,  of 
West  Hampton  Beach,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  Jessup’s 
Cream  Seedling,  and  Jessup’s  Prolific,  two  varie¬ 
ties  which,  he  claims,  beat  the  world.  The  Gandy 
made  a  good  showing  so  far  as  keeping  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  remaining  firm  is  concerned. 

Three  varieties  of  hothouse  peaches  were 
shown,  Mountain  Rose,  Hale’s  Early,  and  Water¬ 
loo,  and  all  were  certainly  of  fine  appearance. 
But  so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  there  is 
very  little  call  for  these  at  this  time  of  year. 

f.  h.  v. 


MEETING  OF  HOLSrEIN-FRIESIAN 
BREEDERS. 

The  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  held  in  Buffalo 
June  7,  was,  in  every  way,  an  entire  success. 
Forty- ihree  members  attended  in  person,  and  230 
by  proxy.  President  Matteson,  in  his  opening 
address,  congratulated  his  fellow  breeders  on 
the  advancement  of  their  favorite  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

The  proceedings  were  entirely  harmonious,  the 
numerous  amendments  to  the  rules  all  being  in 
the  interest  of  greater  efficiency  and  care  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  herds  in  their  purity.  One 
amendment  is  of  general  interest,  as  it  reduces 
the  charge  for  registering  imported  animals.  It 
has  purposely  been  kept  so  high  as  practically 
to  be  prohibitive  of  importation. 

The  financial  report  of  Treasurer  Smith  was  as 
follows:  Received  from  last  year’s  board,  #14, - 
810.52;  from  all  other  sources,  123  417  37;  dis¬ 
bursed,  $9,055  55;  balance  on  hand,  $17,361.82  or 
$2,551.30  over  last  year. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  Association  is 
690,  of  which  84  have  been  added  during  the 
year,  and  55  have  come  over  from  the  Western 


Association,  which  joined  this  Association  at 
the  last  annual  meeting.  A  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Association  having  been  appointed 
with  a  view  to  union  also  with  this  body,  the 
meeting  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  them. 

The  attendance  was  very  gratifying,  10  States 
and  Canada  being  represented.  The  meeting 
arranged  for  issuing  challenges  to  the  dairying 
public,  soliciting  competitive  tests,  which  will, 
probably,  be  made  public  at  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
position  in  Buffalo,  1901.  This  extended  time  is 
thought  to  be  sufficient  to  disarm  all  opposition, 
and  to  make  a  valid  excuse  impossible. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell,  who  has  made  a 
large  number  of  butter  and  butter-fat  tests  of 
Holstein-Friesian  cows  during  the  year,  gave 
an  analysis  of  them,  showing  pretty  conclusively 
that  it  is  not  best  to  feed  milch  cows  very  high 

All  officers  were  reelected,  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  W.  A.  Matteson,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  first  vice- 
president,  S  B orchard,  Hamilton,  N.  Y  ;  second 
vice-president,  W.  B.  Barney,  Hampton,  la. ;  third 
vice-president,  W.  S.  Carpenter,  Menominee, 
Mich. ;  fourth  vice-president,  W.  J.  Gillett,  Rosen- 
dale,  Wis. ;  secretary,  F  L.  Houghton,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt,;  treasurer,  WingR  Smith,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  Adjournment  to  first  Wednesday  in  June,  1900 


Save  time — don’t  shave  it. 

He  who  gives  to  the  world  a  new  and  superior 
fruit  or  vegetable,  does  more  for  his  fellow  men 
than  all  the  trusts  and  millionaire  monopolists 
in  Christendom. 

The  price  one  pays  for  success  is  ofien  vitu¬ 
peration  and  slander  from  those  less  success¬ 
ful.  This  is  the  method  small  spiritsntake  to  get 
even  with  those  who  have  succeeded  where  they 
have  failed. 


John  J.  Ingalls 

Contributes  the  first  of  his  papers  on 

“ FAMOUS  FEUDS” 

Telling  of  the  Blaine-Conkling  and  the 
Conkling-Larnar  battles  of  invective. 


A  Soldier  s  View  of  a 

Warless  World 


99 


By  MAJOR-GENERAL  NELSON  A.  MILES 


Newell  DwightHillis 

Has  written  for  the  Post 

The  Tragedy  of  the 

Ten-Talent  Men 

Showing  the  life-lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the 
lives  ot  great  geniuses  in  the  world’s  history. 


ii 
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Early  Failures  of  Successful  Men’ 

By  CHARLES  F.  WINGATE 

Furnishes  practical  proofs  from  real  life  of 
the  value  of  perseverance. 


These,  and  much 
else  of  timely 
interest,  in  this 
week’ s  issue  of 


THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

Founded  A°D!  iy2  8  by  Benj. Franklin 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM  NOTES , 


THE  VALUE  OP  THE  COW. 

What  Is  She  Wobth? — How  much  is 
a  good  young  cow  worth  ?  Well,  that 
depends  very  much  on  how  good  the  cow 
is.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
poor  cows  are  sold  for  more  than  they 
are  worth,  and  the  good  ones  for  less. 
In  the  first  place,  why  do  we  keep  cows 
on  the  dairy  farm  ?  To  convert  our  grass 
and  other  products  into  a  marketable 
form  of  more  value  than  they  were  in 
the  original  state.  Then  the  cow  that 
can  get  most  value  from  a  given  amount 
of  food  is  the  best  one,  of  course,  pro¬ 
viding  that  she  consumes  enough  to 
make  it  pay  for  the  trouble  of  running 
the  machine,  or  in  other  words,  feeding 
and  caring  for  her.  If  the  cow  does  not 
make  returns  above  the  value  of  the  food 
consumed,  plus  the  labor  of  caring  for 
her,  she  is  absolutely  of  no  value  on  a 
dairy  farm.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of 
just  such  cows  all  over  the  country,  and 
they  usually  bring  within  a  few  dollars 
of  as  much  as  those  that  make  a  fair 
profit  for  their  owners. 

Kept  in  Repair  — Another  point  that 
we  should  look  to  is  whether  our  ma¬ 
chine  (the  cow)  is  in  running  order,  or 
badly  out  of  repair.  The  way  good 
cows  are  often  “got  out  of  repair”,  is 
like  this :  They  are  dried  off  in  the  Fall, 
“  to  give  them  a  rest.”  Then  they  are 
but  poorly  fed  during  the  Winter,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  bringing  in  no  returns, 
and  the  owner,  in  a  measure,  loses 
interest  in  them.  They  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  out-of-doors,  so  that 
a  goodly  part  of  the  food  they  do  get  is 
used  for  fuel  to  keep  up  the  bodily 
warmth.  The  result  is  that  these  cows 
are  all  run  down  in  the  Spring,  and  are 
more  fit  to  go  about  as  advertisements 
for  a  fertilizer  company,  than  they  are 
to  go  into  a  dairy. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  scrimping  cows 
in  Winter,  even  as  far  as  food  goes,  be¬ 
cause  cattle  that  have  been  wintered  in 
this  way  will  eat  much  more  during  the 
forepart  of  the  Summer.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  the  well-fed  cow  will 
pick  a  while  in  the  pasture,  and  then 
seek  a  shady  place  to  chew  her  cud,  and 
rest,  while  the  poor  one  will  eat  raven¬ 
ously  nearly  all  day.  We  should  take 
these  things  into  consideration  when 
buying  cows.  I  think  that,  perhaps,  if 
one  were  made  a  present  of  such  a  cow, 
he  might  get  her  in  shape  and  come  out 
about  even ;  but  a  good  one  already  in 
working  order  would  pay  for  herself, 
while  the  other  one  was  being  repaired  ; 
yet  these  emaciated  specimens  usually 
bring  within  $5  or  $10  as  much  as  the 
other  kind. 

What  She  Earns  — How  much  is  a 
good  cow  worth  ?  I  will  give  the  history 
of  one  I  have  been  to  see  to-day,  and 
then  we  will  try  to  estimate  on  her 
value.  Three  years  ago  I  made  the  land¬ 
lord  of  a  hotel  which  I  furnished  with 
butter,  the  present  of  a  Jersey  calf, 
purebred  but  not  eligible  to  registry. 
This  heifer  was  raised  on  patent  calf 
food,  dishwater  and  refuse  from  the 
table.  She  grew  well,  and  developed 
such  a  big  paunch  that  her  owner  (who 
was  an  admirer  of  race  horses)  became 
disgusted  with  her,  and  sold  her  for  $10 
in  the  Fall.  She  was  wintered  twice  on 
the  fresh-air  plan,  and  sold  in  the  SpriDg 
when  two  years  old,  for  $1G,  not  being 
due  to  calve  until  the  following  Novem¬ 
ber.  This  gave  her  a  chance  to  make 
repairs  during  the  Summer,  and  last 
Fall,  she  was  sold  again  for  $36,  just  be¬ 
fore  she  became  fresh.  She  came  in  and 
fattened  five  calves  during  the  Winter, 
and  supplied  two  families  with  milk  and 
cream  while  she  was  doing  it.  These 
calves  sold  for  $40,  which  paid  for  the 
calves  and  the  cow,  too. 


By  the  time  the  last  calf  was  fat,  the 
cow  had  won  such  a  reputation  in  the 
village  as  a  rich  milker,  that  there  was 
a  demand  for  all  her  milk  at  four  cents 
a  quart.  She  is  now  giving  17  quarts  a 
day,  which  makes  the  nice  little  sum  of 
68  cents.  Her  owner  estimates  that  she 
is  clearing,  above  her  feed,  50  cents  every 
day,  and  says  that  she  will  much  more 
than  pay  for  herself  over  again  before 
she  becomes  fresh  in  the  Fall.  I  think 
that  a  three-year  old  cow  ought  to  be 
worth,  at  least  what  she  will  produce  in 
a  year,  regardless  of  her  feed,  so  who 
will  say  that  this  $36  cow  was  not  worth 
$100  when  she  was  sold  ? 

I  shall  have  to  agree  with  H.  W.  C 
that  Mrs  Biddy  Layman  is  ahead  of  the 
average  cow,  but  “  there  are  others.” 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j  grant  mouse. 


HORSE  BREEDING  IN  NEW  YORK . 

WILL  IT  PAY  ONCE  MORE  ? 

Western  horses  are  increasing  in  value.  Is  it 
probable  that  this  will  induce  New  York  State 
farmers  to  breed  horses  once  more?  Do  most 
farmers  use  western  horses  now,  and  are  they 
satisfactory  ?  Are  more  mares  being  bred  this 
year  than  in  former  seasons  ? 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among 
farmers  here  to  commence  breeding 
again.  Good  horses,  about  1,100  or 
1,200  pounds,  are  selling  for  $100,  and 
they  are  not  very  plentiful.  I  should 
think  that  the  last  three  or  four  years 
50  or  75  per  cent  of  our  horses  came 
from  the  West.  e.  f.  p. 

Lindley. 

The  horses  raised  in  this  section  are 
largely  roadsters  or  fast  ones.  Of  heavy 
business  horses,  many  are  brought  from 
Kansas  and  sold  for  less  than  they  can 
be  raised  for  here.  A  pair  of  drivers 
sold  for  $700  ;  two  single  drivers  $300 
A  No.  1  pair  of  young  farm  horses  sold 
for  $260.  But  few  good  farm  teams 
about  here,  and  few  horses  raised  here. 

West  Winfield.  n.  d.  t. 

Nearly  every  one  is  returning  to  horse 
raising  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  horses.  Western 
horses,  if  they  are  broken,  are  worth 
about  the  same  as  natives,  and  bring  all 
prices.  A  good,  well-broken  team  of 
horses  of  good  age  is  worth  from  $200  to 
$300,  and  sometimes  more.  E.  c. 

Tully. 

My  experience  and  understanding  in 
regard  to  horses  is  that  fully  80  per  ceut 
of  all  the  young  horses  in  this  vicinity, 
excepting  ordinary  farm  horses,  are  from 
the  West.  These  western  horses  do  very 
well,  and  are  well  liked.  Very  few 
horses  are  raised  in  this  vicinity,  al¬ 
though  prices  are  higher,  this  year,  per¬ 
haps  25  per  cent  above  recent  years. 
Good  western  horses  bring  $125  to  $150 
this  year,  where  $100  to  $125  have  been 
considered  good  prices  in  the  past.  It  is 
probable  that  the  advance  in  price  will 
create  interest  in  horse  breeding  to  some 
extent,  but  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
very  considerable,  owing  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  western  horses  are  giving.  j.  B. 

Elmira. 

Good  farm  horses  in  this  section  are 
very  scarce,  and  have  increased  very 
much  in  value  in  the  last  year.  A  good 
farm  horse  from  five  to  nine  years  old 
will  bring  about  $125  at  the  present 
time.  No  colts  have  been  raised  to 
speak  of  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
but  the  present  season,  many  mares  will 
be  bred.  The  quality  of  our  horses  in 
general  through  this  section  has  very 
materially  deteriorated  in  the  last  15 
years.  Most  people  crossed  our  common 
mares  with  Percheron  stallions,  when 
the  big-horEe  craze  was  on,  and  the  re¬ 
sult,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  a  good 
class  of  horses ;  many  of  them  are 
coarse-hipped,  slab-sided,  ungainly  look¬ 
ing  animals.  About  one-fourth  of  our 


horses  now  come  from  the  West.  Some 
of  them  are  very  good  after  they  have 
been  here  two  or  three  years  and  get 
acclimated,  but  all  I  have  worked  or 
known  of  being  used  as  farm  horses, 
have  not  proved  very  good  the  first 
year.  I  have  one  at  the  present  time 
which  I  bought  of  a  man  who  had  used 
him  one  year,  for  one-half  what  he  paid 
for  him  ;  he  was  then  seven  years  old,  is 
now  ten,  and  is  very  much  better  than 
when  I  first  bought  him.  I  have  had  the 
best  success  on  the  farm  with  horses  of 
about  1  150  to  1,200  pounds  in  weight, 
in  good  working  condition,  not  fat, 
standing  about  15%  hands  high.  I  have 
a  span  now  of  about  1,150  pounds  weight 
each,  that  will  plow  two  acres  per  day, 
and  when  it  comes  to  walking  on  soft 
ground  with  a  drag,  they  will  be  ready 
to  work  long  after  a  1,500-pound  horEe  is 
tired  out,  unless  he  is  different  from  any 
I  have  ever  seen.  l.  g.  u 

Darien. 

Oats  and  peas  ground  together,  about  equal 
parts,  will  make  good  feed  for  any  class  of  farm 
stock.  We  would  rather  use  this  feed  for  cows 
than  for  horses,  as  we  think  the  cows  would 
give  better  returns  from  the  fat  contained  in  the 
peas. 

Thk  killing  of  clover  and  wheat  will,  probably, 
increase  the  acreage  of  corn  about  10  per  cent. 
Burbank  and  Abundance  plums  will  bear  no 
fruit,  while  the  Ben  Davis  apple  comes  up  smil¬ 
ing;  like  Populism,  it  seems  to  thrive  under  hard 
conditions.  o  s  d. 

Sidney,  la.  _ 

My  wife  had  another  attack  of  Lung  trouble.  8he 
coughed  incessantly  and  raised  enormously  Wc 
nearly  despaired  of  her  recovery.  I)r.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant,  by  the  bjessing  of  God,  restored  her. 
She  is  now  well. — (Rev.)  JOS.  HOPKINS,  West  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  J.,  February  18, 1804. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

i  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Iloraea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $I.SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
■ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWBENCE-WILLIAM3  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Galled  Horses 

Breasts,  Backs.  Mouths,  etc.,  stained, 
healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHIlt  AT  WORK. 
It’s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
willtryCALL  POWDER.  GO  cents  by  mail. 

_  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  _ 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ptaenix,  R.  I. 


Pigs — Eligible  to  Registry,  and  First- 
class  stock  at  Reduced  Prices.  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Jersey  Red. 
Also,  Poultry.  WM.  B.  HARVEY,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N 
Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouinet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chiokens.  J.D.  VAN  VALKENBURGU. 


I  PHUDD  NQ  -White  and  Buff.  200  Hens  for 
LLUnUmiO  sale  at  $1  each.  Show  birds,  12 
and  $3.  DWLLHUKtT  FA  RMS,  Mentor,  Ohio 
Uni  QTCIMC- 1 Phow  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 
lluLu  I  LI  Nu  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


nm  I  ICC  -black  and  tan 

bULLIkO  or  SABLE. 

SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa. 


SCOTCH 

Circulars  free. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
hritter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Guernseys. 

Seven  cows  ;  four  heifers  springing  ;  three  13 
mos„  five  4  to  8  mos.  Two  bulls:  One  1  mo.,  one 
ft  mos.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Order  all  ages  and  both  sexes  swine.  Bull  Calves. 
Choicest  selections  to  EXPAND  your  herds.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.J. 


DIaaiIaiI  C1aaL  Registered  Jerseys,  Quern 
DIOOucQ  OTQCK  seys,  etc.  Swine,  Sheep, 
Poultry.  Hunting  and  House  Dogs.  Eggs  In  Season. 
Prices  the  lowest,  quality  considered.  Write  for  cat. 
Henry  Hathaway  &  Co  ,  Bridgeport,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


CONTINENTAL  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Of  course  the  early  lamp  raiser  must  have  Dorset.s, 
that's  settled.  ‘  Continental  Dorsets’’  won  the 
prizes  last  year,  and  they  are  as  good  or  better  th  s 
year.  VVrbe  me  for  addresses  of  breeders  nearest 
you.  JOSEPH  E.  WING,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords.Shropshircs, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg»— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L,  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshire  Pigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars,  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICE, CrystalSpring Farm,  Delaware, O. 


nm  Akin  PUI  W  A  Q— Large  strain.  Weigh  from 
rULAnU-UmilMO  000  to  800  lbs.  The  business 
farmers'  hog  for  sale  at  business  prices.  Write  for 
information.  F.  H.  Gates  A  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.Y 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cents  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  lime. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  ‘Cattle  Comforts,' 
none  equal  to  'SlIOO-PLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W.  Cokkokt,  Falls- 
i  ngton,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 

Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  Is  not  protected. 

S1I00-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fainnount  Ave.,  PHILA,  PA. 


KILFLY. 

A  harmless  liquid  applied  to  cows  with  a  CHILDS 
ELECTRIC  SPRAYER,  that  protects  them  from  flies, 
increasing  the  amount  of  milk,  making  comfort  for 
cows  and  milkers.  Sample  lot— One  gallon  can  Kilfly 
and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  ar.y 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine),  charges  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  Special  prices forgunulllj.  AOKNTS 

WAN’rKI»  KVKKVWKKK. 

CHARLES  II.  CHILDS  A  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


25  gallon  packet,  GO  cents;  100  gallon,  $2.  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York-City. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

C1IAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 

O  w«  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, 
o  F#nolB«,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders 
o  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  u.»  ' 
&  send  yon  onr  Illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for 
o  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

#  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City, 


LOUSY  SITTING  HENS 

will  leave  their  nests  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  grow  thinner  and  thinner — 
often  die  before  hatching  time. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  lice 

will  clean  a  hen,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
minute  you  put  It  on.  It  will  not  Injure 
eggs  or  little  chickens.  Trial  slae  10« 
post  paid.  64-page  POULTRY 
BOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.,  LAMBERT, 

Bex  BOY  kyiwttf,  *.  L 


HERE’S  A  MONEY  MAKER 

lor  good  reli¬ 
able  agent*. 

Those  who  have 
tried  it  are  making 
money  rapidly  selling  the  JIUNTKIt 
TOOTHLESS  C  UK  It  Y  COMB.  Having 
no  sharp  teeth  it  does  not  acrateb,  ir¬ 
ritate  and  injure  the  skin.  Removes 
all  dirt,  dust  and  dandruff.  It’aaper- 

^  «  ri  fectshedder, leaves  thecoaUmootband 

lousy.  Sample  prepaid  25c.  Catalog  of  Farm  Specialties  FRKK. 

UNTF.R  CURRY  COMB  CO.,  107  Ann  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


For  50  Gents 


THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  for  50  cents.  Tell  your  neighbor, 
and  send  us  his  subscription.  For  your  trouble,  we 
will  send  you  that  great  historical  romance,  Qu 
Vadis-  The  price  of  the  book  is  25  cents 


1890 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBOBNK. 


Heaves  in  an  Old  Horse. 

Can  anything  be  done  for  a  1,200-poucd  horse 
about  16  years  o'd,  that  is  very  badly  affected 
with  heaves  ?  When  fed  heavily  on  grain  and 
very  little  rough  feed,  he  does  fairly  well,  but 
whenever  he  gets  a  little  dust,  or  is  on  pasture, 
he  is  bellowing  all  the  time.  b.  c. 

Kentucky. 

OwiDg  to  the  age  of  the  horse  and  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  medicinal 
treatment  would  be  of  very  little  if  any 
benefit.  Lobelia,  belladonna,  or  other 
antispasmodics  might  afford  a  little  tem¬ 
porary  relief  as  long  as  the  medicine  is 
administered,  but  there  would  be  no  per¬ 
manent  benefit.  I  would  suggest  killing 
as  being  the  most  humane  treatment.  A 
horse  may  be  killed  with  chloroform,  by 
bleeding,  or  by  shooting.  I  favor  shoot¬ 
ing,  as  being  at  once  quick,  sure  and 
painless,  with  the  least  inconvenience  to 
the  animal.  Use  a  pistol  or  rifle  of  not 
less  than  38-calibre,  and  shoot  in  the 
center  of  the  forehead  where  the  two 
diagonal  lines  from  the  ear  to  the  op¬ 
posite  eye  cross.  The  tendency  is  to 
shoot  ioo  low. 

Overgrown  Feet  and  Bunch  on  Stifles  of 
young  Cow. 

My  Jersey  heifer  is  three  years  old,  came  in 
when  18  months  old,  ard  is  due  to  calve  Decem¬ 
ber  26.  She  has  been  milked  18  months,  is  giving 
about  three  quarts  a  day,  aDd  is  thin  In  flesh.  I 
am  feeding  her  one  quart  of  Buffalo  gluten,  and 
two  quarts  of  bran  twice  a  day.  She  has  a  large 
bunch  on  each  stifle,  and  her  feet  have  grown 
out  long  enough  for  two.  Would  you  dry  her  oft 
entirely  and  give  her  a  rest,  doctor  the  bunches 
and  rasp  off  the  feet,  or  will  she  shed  the  hoofs 
after  being  out  to  grass  ?  c  v  r. 

New  York. 

The  feet  should  be  cut  or  pared  down 
to  their  normal  length.  The  overgrowth 
might  be  irregularly  broken  off  on  past¬ 
ure,  but  it  would  not  be  shed.  You 
should  have  given  the  character  of  the 
bunches  on  the  stifles,  to  enable  me  to 
give  a  definite  answer  If  there  is  no 
lameness  from  them,  apply  an  active 
blister  (cerate  of  cantharides  ointment, 
one  ounce ;  biniodide  of  mercury,  one 
dram  ;  mix),  and  repeat  at  intervals  of  a 
month.  If  there  is  lameness,  call  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinary  surgeon  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination.  Since  she  is  not  due 
to  calve  until  December,  I  would  not 
advise  drying  her  off  for  two  or  three 
months. 

Worms  in  Cows'  Tongues. 

An  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  29  is  headed, 
Worms  in  Cows’  Tongue,  signed  C.  L.  B.  We 
have  had  several  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
would  like  to  learn  the  cause.  Our  cattle,  when 
afHIcted  with  worms,  will  not  eat  much,  and  cf 
course, .grow  thin,  and  fail  in  various  ways. 
They  are  not  the  dainty  kind,  as  they  eat  what¬ 
ever  goes  before  them  when  they  are  all  right. 
Last  Spring,  we  had  two  cows  that  bad  worms, 
or  grubs,  in  their  tongues— no  pin-worm  trash, 
but  worms,  some  an  inch  long.  Our  foreman, 
having  learned  of  this  trouble  In  cattle,  and  the 
treatment  therefor  from  an  old  8wiss  veterinary 
surgeon,  proceeded  to  treat  them;  he  did  ju6t 
what  C.  L.  B.’s  neighbor  suggested,  and  the  cows 
began  to  pick  up  at  once,  and  have  been  well 
and  all  right  ever  since.  w.  a.  p. 

Michigan. 

This  so-called  “  worm-in-tke-tongue  ” 
disease  is  on  a  parallel  with  the  “  worm- 
in-the-tail  ”,  “  wolf-in-the-tail  ”  and 

“  hollow-horn  ”  whims.  There  are  still 
to  be  found  in  nearly  every  community 
old  “  cow  doctors  ”  who  will  tell  you  that 
they  have  cured  “  worm-in-the-tail  ”  by 
cutting  out  the  worm  (?)  and  binding  up 
the  tail  in  pepper  and  salt ;  or  that  they 
have  cured  “  hollow-horn”  by  boring  the 
horns  and  pouring  in  turpentine  or  other 
irritants.  I  wonder  how  they  would 
treat  a  dishorned  cow.  In  every  such 
case,  if  the  cow  should  improve  after  the 
operation,  they  attribute  the  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  treatment.  If  there  should 
be  no  improvement,  like  an  old  sign  that 
has  failed,  you  never  hear  it  mentioned. 
The  animal  may  recover,  but  it  is  in  spite 
of  the  treatment,  and  not  because  of  it. 

As  stated  in  answer  to  C.  L.  B.,  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  have  found  worms 
or  grubs  in  your  cows’  tongues.  They 
occasionally  occur  in  the  tongue,  as  well 
as  in  nearly  all  other  soft  tissues  of  the 
body.  But  the  chances  are  greatly  in 
favor  of  your  having  been  misled  into 


supposing  that  some  of  the  natural 
papillae  of  the  tongue  were  worms.  In 
any  case,  worms  in  the  tongue  were, 
evidently,  not  the  cause  of  your  cattle 
being  sick  or  out  of  condition  ;  neither 
had  the  treatment  (scraping  the  tongue 
and  putting  on  pepper  and  salt)  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  recovery. 

Prurigo  or  Eczema  in  a  Horse. 

My  mare,  13  years  old,  for  two  successive  Sum¬ 
mers  has  rubbed  off  her  maue  and  the  hair  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  on  account  of  some 
skin  disease,  and  is  now  beginning  to  rub  again. 
The  breaking  out  is  not  confined  to  mane  and 
tail,  and  appears  partly  as  pimples  under  the 
skin  and  partly  as  an  eruption.  It  comes  about 
the  same  time  each  year.  What  can  I  do  for 
her  ?  j  h.  b. 

Indiana. 

Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  such  cases  of  skin 
disease.  Possibly  you  did  not  continue 
its  use  long  enough  to  get  the  curative 
action.  Try  a  course  of  Donovan’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine,  arsenic  and  mercury,  giv¬ 
ing  one  tablespoonful  twice  daily,  and 
gradually  increase  the  dose,  until  at  the 
end  of  a  week  or  10  days,  three  table¬ 
spoonful  doses  are  given.  Continue  its 
administration  for  ithree  or  four  weeks 
if  necessary.  Allow  a  run  at  pasture  a 
portion  of  the  day,  or  feed  grass  or  other 
green  food  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels 
loose.  Clean  the  mane  and  tail  with 
Castile  soap  suds,  then  sponge  the  itchy 
surface  two  or  three  times  daily  with  a 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash. 


VETERINARY  BRIEFS. 

A  house  was  fired  for  splint  last  March.  The 
firing  did  not  succeed,  and  the  splint  is  now  three 
inches  broad.  If  properly  performed,  the  firing 
should  have  reduced  the  splint.  Now,  we  can 
only  advise  having  it  fired  again.  If  this  fall  to 
reduce  the  size,  it  can  be  removed  with  the  bone 
forceps,  or  chisel.  A  competent  veterinarian  can 
perform  either  operation. 

Three  Wisconsin  calves,  four  weeks  old,  have 
bunches  on  the  neck  or  throat.  These  bunches 
seem  to  be  loose  between  the  throat  and  hide, 
and  seem  to  be  either  the  thyroid  or  thymus  gland. 
Examine  other  calves,  and  see  whether  they  do 
not  all  have  similar  bunches.  If  the  bunches  are 
la-gerthan  ordinary,  it  may  be  due  to  goiter 
The  bunch  will,  probably,  diminish  in  size,  so 
that  no  treatment  will  be  necessary.  If  it  do  not, 
we  would  like  to  hear  about  it,  and  suggest 
further  treatment. 

Several  sheep  are  reported  as  swelling  under 
the  jaws  with  much  water  under  the  skin.  The 
sheep  become  thin,  and  die  in  about  two  weeks 
If  the  sheep  have  been  well  fed,  the  dropsical 
condition  is,  probably,  due  to  Intestinal  worms 
Try  the  treatment  advised  for  intestinal  worms 
in  sheep  (under  diarrhea  in  sheep)  on  page  125 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  18.  The  sheep  should 
be  given  a  dally  ration  of  wheat  bran  and  oats 
until  their  condition  is  improved.  Also  give  the 
following  powders  in  the  feed  once  dally,  allow¬ 
ing  a  tablespoonful  to  every  two  sheep:  Pow¬ 
dered  dry  sulphate  of  Iron,  four  ounces;  pow¬ 
dered  gentian  and  common  salt,  of  each  one 
pound ;  mix. 

A  horse  in  Kentucky,  after  an  attack  of  plDk- 
eye,  or  catarrhal  fever,  became  sluggish,  swell¬ 
ing  under  the  throat  and  extending  up  towards 
the  ear.  This  was  blistered,  and  the  horse  was 
given  a  physic  with  saltpeter.  This  year,  he 
shows  the  same  trouble.  Paint  the  swelling  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  every  two  or 
three  days  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered,  then 
apply  once  a  week  to  keep  up  the  irritation, 
until  the  swelling  is  reduced.  For  the  cough, 
take  of  powdered  opium  and  solid  extract  of 
belladonna,  of  each  one  ounce;  nitrate  of  potash, 
four  ounces;  powdered  extract  of  licorice,  six 
ounces;  strained  honey,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  a  thick  paste  (about  10  ounces) ;  mix  Dose, 
one  teaspoonful  to  be  smeared  on  the  back  teeth 
and  tongue  four  or  five  times  daily,  preferably 
after  eating,  so  that  It  will  be  slowly  swallowed. 


The  Hull  army  bill,  which  was  defeated  by 
Congress,  would  have  made  a  market  for  24,000 
horses  and  15,000  mules  One  regiment  of  1,000 
infantry  requires  an  average  of  125  animals. 
When  the  war  broke  out  it  Is  said  that  there 
were  only  about  6,000  horses  and  2,200  mules  in 
the  army.  During  the  last  Summer,  over  40,000 
horses  and  mules  were  bought  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  business  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Increase  in  horse  value.  It  is  said  that  the 
Government  has  already  purchased  nearly  1,000 
native  horses  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  They 
are  tough,  small  animals,  much  line  Texas 
ponies.  As  Cuba  is  developed,  it  Is  thought  that 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  mules  and 
tough  ponies  for  work  in  the  Island. 

T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


COWS  A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT 

IF  YOU  USB  TUB 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR. 

The  following  is  only  one  experience  among  many. 
Read  it  carefully  and  figure  out  how  many  times  the 
machine  has  paid  for  itself  i 

SAVED  500  LBS.  OF  BUTTER  A  YEAR. 

_  West  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  May  20th,  igqq. 

Without  any  solicitation  on  your  part,  and  witli  great 
pleasure  to  myself,  I  write  to  say  that  the  No.  7  U.  S.  Sep¬ 
arator,  purchased  2  years  ago,  is  still  doing  its  duty  twice 
a  day,  separating  the  milk  from  io  cows  and  doing  it  just 
as  perfectly  and  easily  as  the  first  day.  It  has  never 
cost  me  one  cent  for  repairs  except  for  a  few  rubber  rings  and  a  gallon  of  oil 
During  these  two  years  we  have  made  over  2 %  tons  of  butter,  selling  to 
private  customers  .at  25c.,  besides  selling  about  $28.00  of  cream.  I  have  also 
fatted  $20.00  worth  of  calves  that  never  had  a  particle  of  new  milk  after  it  was 
fit  to  save  and  only  the  skim  milk  from  the  Separator  and  50c.  worth  of  oil 
meal.  Am  thoroughly  convinced  that  without  the  Separator  we  could  not  have 
made  2  tons  of  butter  in  the  same  time,  besides  working  my  wife  to  death.  It 
is  now  a  pleasure  to  make  butter. 

I  am  glad  I  was  not  misled  by  the  smooth  tongues  of  other  agents,  but 
used  good  “  horse  sense,”  and  purchased  a  U.  S. 

C.  M.  SHERMAN,  Prop.  Fairview  Farm. 

Large  Illustrated  Pamphlets  Free  for  the  Asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Light  Running. 


Many  dairymen  are  deterred  from  buying 
a  hand  separator  be¬ 
cause  they  “run  so 
hard.”  Some  do,  but 
a  child  can  turn  the 


Separators 

without  fatigue.  They 
require  about  one-half 
the  power  of  other 
machines  of  equal  capacity.  We  guarantee 
tile  Empire  machine  to  fulfill  every  claim  we 
make  and  to  gi  ve  perfect  satisfaction  to  every 
purchaser,  or  your  money  back. 

Catalogue  of  the  largest  line  of  hand  separators  in 
America  tor  the  asking.  Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Cowy  Odor 

which  is  so  prominent 
in  much  of  the  dairy 
butter,  and  which  is  so 
offensive  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  result  of  dirt; 
real  fine  dirt  that  can’t 
be  strained  out.  The 
LITTLE  GIANT  SEPA- 
RA  TOR  takes  out  all  the 
dirt,  produces  a  per¬ 
fect  flavor  and  greatly 
increases  the  product. 
It  is  the  safest,  easiest 
cleaned,  and  requires 
less  repairs  than  any  small  separator 
made  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


EATS  THEM  ALL 


R 

|  J  Beats  the  old  shallow  pan  and  the 
■V  most,  improved  deep  setting  process 
because  it  gets  more  cream  isacleaner 
skimmer  and  is  so  much  less  trouble,  it 
comes  within  the  reach  of  everybody 
and  requires  no  expensive  power  plant 
to  run  It.  Our  Improved  Patent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator 

token  nil  the  eremn  out  of  milk  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Just  an  Rood  for  one  cow  as  more.  Sizes  up  to 40 
cows.  Prices,  $5.  to  $11.  Catalogue  and  testi¬ 
monials  FREE.  They  are  good  Keller*. 
We  want  Agents  In  every  loculi ty. 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
119  Factory  Sqr.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


A  IVWk  Cooler 

Is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 

SThe  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
lit  and  driving  out  all  hud  odors 
|un<l  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other,  Send  for 
prices  ami  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


N  TSP 

CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

"4  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  ncstly  bound  Into  s  volume 
of  195  psves  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfo.  Co. 
Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  beat  book  yet  introduced  c 
the  subject.  It  includes: 

I — Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill — Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silageand  other  Feeds. 

I  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio* 


SILO 


Howto  Build,  Operate,  Repair 

Valuable  and  Interesting  Points 
on  Seed  and  Feed. 
American  Silo-Seed  Co. , Buffalo, N  Y 
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Humorous. 

“  My  wife’s  arithmetic,  I  find, 

Is  somethin)?  fierce,”  Henpeck  avers; 

“  She  thinks  she  adds  to  my  peace  of  mind 
By  giving  me  a  piece  of  hprs.” 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

Inquiring  boy  to  his  mother:  “Ma, 
what  did  the  moths  eat  before  Adam  and 
Eve  wore  clothes  ?  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 

A  Baltimore  girl  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  old  bachelors  must  live 
on  stale  bread — they  were  so  crusty. — 

Family  Herald. 

The  Grocer:  “Yes,  sir,  this  grano- 
grino  is  the  best  breakfast  food  on  the 
market.  It  is  pre-digested — Mr.  Fads- 
by  (shuddering):  “  Bless  my  soul  !  By 

whom  ?  ” — Life. 

“Why  do  you  say  that  you  will  marry 
only  a  widow  ?”  “  Well,  I  think  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  get  some  one  who 
has  already  discovered  that  men  are  not 
angels.” — Chicago  Post. 

Nurse  (to  young  husband):  “  A  beauti¬ 
ful  ten-pound  baby,  sir  !  ”  Young  Hus¬ 
band  (getting  things  mixed  in  his  ex¬ 
citement):  “  Glorious  !  Am  I  a  father 
or  a  mother  ?  ” — Credit  Lost. 

Amy  (reading):  “He  gave  her  a  jew¬ 
eled  v-i-n-a-i  g-r-e-tt-e — how  do  you  pro¬ 
nounce  that,  Uncle  Isaac  ?  ”  Uncle  Isaac 
(gruffly):  “I  pronounce  it  downright 
foolishness  !” — The  Jewelers'  Weekly. 

Teacher:  “Did  any  of  you  ever  see 
an  elephant’s  skin  ?  ”  Bright  Boy  : 
“  Please,  sir,  I  have.”  Teacher  :  “Where 
was  it,  my  boy?”  Bright  Boy:  “On 
the  elephant,  sir.” — Pearson's  Weekly. 

“It  seems  queer,”  remarked  Fangle, 
“that  while  no  animal  wears  a  hat, 
there  is  only  one  that  goes  bearheaded.” 
“What  animal  is  that?”  asked  Mrs. 
Fangle,  with  deep  interest. — Harlem 
Life. 

Meeks  :  “  But  what’s  the  use  of  argu¬ 
ing  the  matter  ?  One  can’t  get  more  out 
of  a  bottle  than  he  puts  in  it.”  Weeks  : 
“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  ;  I  put  a  quart  of 
liquor  in  a  bottle  once  and  got  a  big 
head  and  a  $10  fine  out  of  it  the  next 
morning.” — Chicago  News. 

A  New  England  school-teacher  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  note  of  caution 
from  the  anx'.ous  mother  of  one  of  her 
pupils:  “Dear  Miss,  plese  do  not  push 
Johnny  too  hard  for  so  much  of  his 
branes  is  intelleck  that  he  ought  to  be 
held  back  a  good  deal  or  he  will  run  to 
intelleck  entirely  an  I  do  not  dezire  this. 
So  plese  hold  him  back  so  as  to  keep  his 
intelleck  from  getting  bigger  than  his 
boddy  an  injoorirg  him  for  life.” — Har¬ 
per's  Bazar. 

There  was  a  young  person  named  Tate, 

Who  went  out  to  dine  at  8  8; 

But  I  will  not  relate 

What  this  person  named  Tate 

And  his  t6te-a-tcte  ate  at  8  8. 

—  Youth's  Companion 
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is  beyond  a  doubt 

THE  PURE  WELL. 

A  never-failing  stratum  can  be  1 
quickly  and  easily  found  with  the  1 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE 

and  much  worthless, ' 
barren,  arid  ground  ' 
can  be  made  valuable  1 
1  thereby.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue.  1 

;  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. j 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


(b 


IS  THE  STAND AR  D 

STFAM PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS,  bjl ,  / 
GASOLINE  ENGINE Sm 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EH  £'  4r^', 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  v,~““ 

AURORA. ILL  -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  Him  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  hind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
«■  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  Water  Automatically  by 
Water  Power.  Place  this  engine  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply 
and  it  will  deliver  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  water  30 
feet  high  for  every  foot  of 
fall. 


WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO..  126  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


J!  GOOD  W  ND  MILL 

Lasts  a  I  fe  time. 

Don’t  buy  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear 
and  malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
for  full  information  and  catalog. 

Mast,  Foos  &.  Co. 

1!  River  St.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  SRANGLER 


Crain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed, 
bight  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drl.l 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  it  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con. 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  ftj 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,’ 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL  with  8TF.EL  BOILERS 

ITVRfMFC  from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta- 

tionary  and  portable.  Wo 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Rook 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  ,0  .  Springfield,  O. 


THE  AMERICAN 

CHAIN  GEAR 

Breakage  of 
Forks  and  Arms 
entirely 
overcome. 


HAY  TEDDER 

Air-cured  hay  must  not  be  sun-burned. 

increase  the  value  of  crop,  hustle 
it;  keep  it  moving;  use  the 

AMERICAN  TEDDER 

.that  does  not  kick  the 
.hay  about,  leaving  it  in 
bunches,  but  it  turns  it, 
stirs  it  up  lind  thor¬ 
oughly  admits  the  air 
to  every  particle.  Huns 
'  smoothly—no  jolting  or  shaking  to  pieces. 
Forks  are  on  a  cylinder  that  is  driven  by 
chains.  Made  in  three  widths:— 7}^  ft.  has 
12  fol  ks;  9  ft.  has  16  forks  and  10  ft.  has  18  forks  Write 
for  48-piige  Specialty  Catalogue.—  sent  FREE. 

AMES  PLOW  COMP’Y,  BOSTON  A,  NEW  Y0f?K. 


HAVE  YOU  HAY  ™ ,SELL? 


You  can  market  it  easiest 

and  get  the  best  price  for 
it  if  it  la  baled  into  com¬ 
pact  even  sized  bales. 


POSITIVELY  THE  BEST,  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  bale  hay  is  with' 

A  DEDERICK  HAY  PRESS. 

They  make  the  most  compact  and  even  sized  bales  and  are  the  fastest 
presses  made.  We  make  numerous  presses  fur  hand,  horse  and 
steam  power.  Also  best  wire  bale  ties.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  20  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Stack  Covers 


made  of  waterproof  and  plain  canvas.  Also, 
Covers  for  Farm  Implements,  Wagons,  HAY’ 
CAPS,  Tents,  etc.  Send  for  Hay  Pamphlet  and 
Price-list.  HENRY  DERBY, 

124  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing;  MachTne.Mp'^ 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Foedand  EnsilageCntterfl,Feed  Grinders, Ao 
HEEBNER  <fc  SONS.  Lan?-in1e,Fa.,U.S.Aa 


UEEDIICD’C  Patent  LEVEL-trbAD 

HttbNtHjS  horse-  Power 


With  8PEED  REGULATOR^ 
For  1,  2  and  3  Horses.. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


Get 

our  prices 
k  Catalogue 
of  Sweep 
Powers,  hand 
and  power 

Shellers,  Feed  Cutters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled 
Mowers,  Wood  Saws,  Engines — 3  to  25  Horse 

etationarr.  8.  8.  MK88INGKK  Ac 


■  UY  “direct  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED  PA1NT5 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Rods,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  «  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


GOOD  INCOMES 

(20, 25  and30  per  cent  commission) 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
&c.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  you  don’t  want  commissions 
we  will  give  you  Premiums:  Lace 
Curtains,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet  Sets, 
Watohes,  Clocks,  Dinner  Sets,  &c.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c.,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im¬ 
ported  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesev  St..  New  York.N.Y.  P.O.Box  289.KURAI,. 


NewYork  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE  N.  F., 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 


Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 
JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Reduced  Bates,  and  all 
exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds. 


IT. 

SttCIAl  PWCtA 
Write 
Direct  to 

2  9  Bond  St 


CastbeelSbawC?Mts0h1cbX 


The  Fowler  Mower  Knife 
Grinder,  where  we  have  no 
agent,  will  besentexpress  p’d 
upon  receipt  of  *3.50  to  intro 
duce.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circulars  Free, 
ughannock  Kuiery  Wheel  Co.,  Cortland,  N.Y 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationarie* ,  Portable* 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 


PRESS  CO.. 

11®  tVntcr  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  >:.  Y. 


m,  TORNADO 

TlJ  YBSH!k  \ 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER.'FORflal? 

Do  you  expect  to  put  up  Ensilage  this  Fall  T 
If  so,  the  TORNADO  will  do  it  better  and 
faster  than  any  other.  With  our  Improved  1899 
Carriers  or  Conveyers  they  make  the  best 
Ensilage  Outfits  known  Send  for  catalogue  and 
Free  Sample  of  the  TORNADO’S  work  on 
Corn  Fodder  and  Hay.  Also, 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO., Mfrs., Massillon, 0. 

Treatise  on  Cheap  and  Practical  Silo  Building 
mailed  FREE.  Mention  Thb  R.  N.-Y, 


FARQUHAR 

RAKE  SEPARATOR 


Lightest  draught ;  most 
durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 


Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

greatest  capacity:  wastes  no 
grain,  cleans  ready  for  mar- 
ket.  Specially  adapted  for 
merchant  threshing  and 
large  crops.  Threshes  rice, 
flax  and  millet.  Received 
medals  and  awards  at  three 
world’s  fairs. 


Farquhar  Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high¬ 
est  award  at  World’s  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.  Far- 
quhar’s  threshing  engines 
are  the  most  perfect  in  use. 
Have  seats,  foot  brakes  and 
two  injectors.  Are  very 
strong  and  durable  and  are 
made  as  light  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  safety.  There  is 
no  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever  exploding. 


Pennsylvania  Traction  Engine 


Combines  the 
advantages  of 
all.  Powerfully 
strong,  durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw  Mills, 
nml 

Agricultural 

Implements 

generally. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 


unocc  DfllAfCDC  thrashers 
nUndk  rUVvEnop  and  cleaners 

wood  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTCRC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  9“  I  I  Lno 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown, Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


GEM  likBaler 


Warranted  the  lightest,  strong 

est  cheapest  &  fastest  Full  N/  \Pir Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


niptlQ  of i Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Best, 
DAlmO  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable.  Over 
2,000  built  in  last  16  years.  Book  for  stamp. 

JOHN  L.  SUAWVEK  &  BROS.,  Beilefontaine,  O. 
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Chemicals  and  Clover  in  Drought. 

FERTILIZER  FARMING  IN  A  DRY  TIME. 

THE  OLD  ROTATION  HOLDS  GOOD. 

With  a  Little  Extra  Help  from  the  Cows. 

Part  II. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  | 

CHEMICALS  AND  COW. — In  many  places  through 
this  section  (central  New  Jersey),  farmers  were  cut¬ 
ting  the  rye  and  even  the  wheat  to  feed  to  the  cows. 
On  Mr.  Lewis’s  farm,  it  was  quite  easy  to  see  that 
the  rotation  was  being  changed 
a  little  to  accommodate  the  cow. 

One  strip  in  the  regular  potato 
field  was  given  to  oats  and  peas, 
and  another  to  ensilage  corn  for 
the  silo,  while  a  part  of  one  of 
tne  grass  fields  had  been  plowed 
for  potatoes.  I  can  remember 
the  time  when  these  fertilizer 
farmers  looked  upon  a  cow  as 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance.  Now 
she  is  in  partnership  with  chem¬ 
icals.  They  give  her  a  regular 
part  in  the  rotation,  and  a  silo 
will  be  built  for  her  this  Fall. 

Reduced  prices  for  hay  and  po¬ 
tatoes  gave  the  cow  a  chance  to 
show  herself.  Formerly,  the 
stalks  and  straw  could  be 
thrown  into  the  barnyard  to  be 
tramped  down  into  a  so-called 
manure.  The  cow  said,  “Give 
me  a  chance  at  that  roughage, 
and  I  will  more  than  make  up 
for  the  loss  in  price  of  hay!” 

A  local  creamery  was  started, 
and  on  farms  where  formerly 
three  or  four  cows  were  kept, 
now  mere  are  nine  or  a  dozen 
old  and  young  stock.  It  was  at 
first,  and  has  been  since,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  disposing  of  the  wastes  of 
the  farm — which  in  tiiis  rotation 
mean  corn  stalks  chiefly.  Clover 
always  has  been  the  chief  part¬ 
ner  of  chemicals,  and  it  seems  a 
shame  to  separate  them  and  sell 
clover  hay  for  a  few  dollars  a 
ton.  Far  better  to  let  the  cows 
handle  it — keeping  the  fertility 
for  the  farm,  and  sending  the 
butter  away. 

WHAT  THE  COWS  DO— Let 
us  see  what  the  cow  does  for  the 
chemical  farmer.  Last  year,  Mr. 

Lewis  kept  an  average  of  nine 
cows  in  milk.  Including  neces¬ 
sary  young  stock,  this  meant 
about  16  animals.  The  milk  was 
sold  to  the  co-operative  cream¬ 
ery,  and  the  average  price  was 
20.3  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat.  The  cows  gave, 
during  the  year,  45,350  pounds  of  milk,  or  5,040  pounds 
per  cow.  This  represented  a  total  income  of  $561.69, 
or  $62.41  per  cow.  The  milk  was  good,  for  the  average 
test  was  4.4  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

But  what  did  this  milk  cost? 

The  bill  for  grain  was  $124.60,  which  included  three 
tons  of  clover  hay.  The  rest  of  the  feed  was  largely 
unsalable  farm  products.  The  most  of  it  consisted  of 
corn  stalks,  which  were  shredded  before  being  fed. 
In  Summer,  the  cows  were  soiled  on  oats  and  peas,  or 
green  corn.  These  soiling  crops,  of  course,  interfere 


somewhat  with  the  rotation.  I  notice  that  they  are 
usually  taken  out  of  the  potato  field. 

Last  year  Mr.  Lewis  tried  Crimson  clover  for  the 
first  time.  He  used  the  Delaware  seed,  and  sowed  it 
in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  It  made  a  grand 
growth,  and  after  the  corn  was  taken  out,  the  clover 
gave  a  fine  pasture  for  the  cows.  Mr.  Lewis  says 
that  they  got  more  than  their  money’s  worth  in  this 
way.  The  clover  did  not  stand  the  Winter  well,  but 
last  Spring,  it  was  all  turned  under  for  the  potatoes. 
A  farmer  may  easily  be  deceived  by  this  clover.  It 
may  look,  in  the  Spring,  as  though  it  had  fully  given 
up  the  ghost;  yet  the  plow  will  turn  up  great,  thick 


roots,  which  clearly  show  how  the  plant  has  been 
steadily  at  work  below  ground  all  through  the  Win¬ 
ter. 

FERTILITY  PROBLEM  CHANGED.— The  cows 
have  not  only  paid  a  good  price  for  the  stalks,  but 
they  are  changing  the  plant-food  problem  somewhat. 
But  for  them,  the  Crimson  clover  would,  probably, 
not  have  been  used.  If  this  clover  is  persistently 
used,  year  after  year,  in  the  corn  crop,  and  lime  is 
used  each  year  with  the  wheat,  the  farm  is  sure  to 
respond  to  it.  Mr.  Lewis  says  that,  in  former  years, 
with  four  milch  cows,  the  year’s  supply  of  manure 


covered  15  to  18  acres.  Now,  with  nine  cows,  he  cov¬ 
ers  40  acres,  and  does  it  better,  too.  Then  they  put 
manure  on  the  grass  field  that  was  to  be  plowed  for 
corn;  now  they  can  cover,  not  only  this  field,  but  the 
meadows,  also.  The  cows  add  the  fertilizing  value  of 
the  purchased  grain,  which  is  mostly  bran  and  gluten 
feed.  One  reason  why  this  manure  goes  farther  is 
that  now  the  stalks  are  shredded.  Thus  the  manure 
is  fine  and  well  broken  up.  Formerly  it  was  full  of 
long  stalks,  which  were  hard  to  handle  and  slow  to 
act.  The  Timothy  hay  produced  on  the  farm  will  all 
be  sold.  It  does  not  pay  to  feed  it  to  dairy  cows,  but 
the  chances  are  that  more  and  more  of  the  clover 

will  be  fed  on  the  farm.  Prob¬ 
ably,  the  herd  will  be  increased 
until  it  is  large  enough  to  con¬ 
sume  all  the  clover  and  the 
stalks  produced  on  the  farm. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
increased  supply  of  manure  on 
the  fertilizer  side  of  the  prob¬ 
lem?  That  is  hard  to  answer, 
but  I  should  say  that  it  will 
eventually  mean  a  saving  of 
most  of  the  fertilizers  at  present 
applied  to  the  corn  and  the 
wheat.  I  do  not  see  that  it  will 
affect  the  fertilizing  of  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  particularly.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  as  strong  a  believer  as  ever  in 
high-grade,  well-balanced  fer¬ 
tilizers.  By  “well-balanced”  he 
does  not  mean  simply  mixtures 
showing  high  proportions  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  he  wants  these  sub¬ 
stances  obtained  from  different 
sources.  Nitrogen,  for  example, 
in  a  very  wet  season,  a  fertilizei 
should  be  found  in  at  least  three 
forms.  In  a  season  like  this,  or 
in  a  very  wet  season,  a  fertilizer 
with  only  one  form  of  nitrogen 
would  never  enable  a  potato  crop 
to  take  advantage  of  either  a 
timely  shower  or  a  week  of  sun¬ 
shine.  The  well-balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  said  to  be  ready 
for  any  change  in  the  weather. 

For  20  years  or  more,  these 
Cranbury  farmers  have  been 
using  potato  fertilizer  heavily. 
They  know  that,  in  the  long  run, 
only  high-grade  goods  with  good 
analysis  are  profitable.  Mixtures 
of  tankage,  dissolved  rock  and 
muriate  of  potash  or  kainit  are 
often  used.  While  they  may 
give  fair  satisfaction  for  one 
crop  in  the  rotation,  the  others 
are  sure  to  suffer,  and  the  grass 
and  grain  will  be  cut  down  in 
yield.  I  have  observed  a  man  at 
a  street-stand  selling  lemonade. 
His  glasses  are  of  the  same  size,  but  his  sign  reads, 
’’Three  or  Five  Cents  a  Glass!”  He  will  squeeze  half 
a  lemon  into  the  glass,  and  then  ask  you  which  sort 
you  want.  If  you  say,  “Three  cents,”  he  will  put  in  a 
little  sugar  and  fill  the  glass  with  water.  Say  “Five 
cents,”  and  he  will  squeeze  in  another  half  of  a 
lemon,  use  more  sugar,  and  then  add  the  water.  Buy 
two  three-cent  glasses,  and  you  obtain  a  whole  lemon 
for  six  cents.  Buy  one  five-cent  glass,  and  you  also 
obtain  the  whole  lemon.  You  save  20  per  cent  of 
your  money  by  buying  the  high-grade  glass  of  lemon¬ 
ade.  It  is  much  the  same  way  in  buying  fertilizers. 
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A  farmer  may  think  he's  saving  money  in  buying 
some  “?20  phosphate"  or  some  cheap  mixture  low  in 
nitrogen  and  potash,  in  the  end,  it.  will  not.  be  so 
satisfactory,  even,  as  the  three-cent  lemonade,  for 
nitrogen  and  potash  give  the  life  to  the  “phosphate" 
as  the  lemon  and  sugar  give  taste  to  the  water.  The 
“Chemicals  and  Clover”  farmers  in  New  Jersey  have 
certainly  demonstrated  the  value  of  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizers  when  applied  to  the  potato  crop.  That  is 
what  has  kept  their  farms  up  so  that  to-day  the  soil 
of  every  field  in  the  rotation  is  in  fine  condition. 

JI.  W.  C. 


Points  for  Practice. 

WHAT  READERS  SAY  ABOUT  THINGS. 

CUTTING  HACK  RASPBERRIES.— In  J.  E.  P.'s  re¬ 
marks  on  winterkilling  of  raspberries,  page  4.20,  and 
II.  E.  Van  Deman’s  answer  thereto,  I  find  food  for 
reflection.  My  experience  has  been  identical  with 
that  of  J.  E.  P.  Canes  that  started  early  in  tin?  sea¬ 
son,  and  were  t  lie  largest  and  most  fully  matured  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  have  invariably 
been  winterkilled  worst,  while  canes  that  have 
grown  ui)  to  frost,  and  were  soft  at  the  tips  when 
growth  was  checked,  have  as  invariably  come  through 
uninjured.  On  the  supposition  that  these  canes  are 
killed  by  loss  of  sap  by  evaporation,  then  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that,  in  this  climate  at  least,  under  any  method 
of  culture  or  mulching  that  I  have  tried,  the  first 
canes  mature  too  early,  and  sap  is  no  longer  circu¬ 
lated  through  their  cells  as  rapidly  as  the  dry  Fall 
winds  extract  it,  so  they  are  in  no  condition  to  stand 
the  continued  loss  entailed  by  the  cold  of  Winter,  if 
practicable,  without  impairing  the  root  vigor,  to  get 
a  uniform  growth  of  late-maturing  canes  by  cutting 
back  those  starting  first,  the  problem  would  appear  to 
he  solved,  and  I  would  advise  .1.  E.  P.  to  experiment 
along  this  line.  a.  K.  m. 

Foil  tel  la,  Va. 

THE  WEEPER  IN  THE  SWEET  POTATO 
FIELD.  We  have  been  frying  the  Hallock  weedcr  in 
the  sweet  potato  fields  here,  where  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  planted  to  tills  crop,  it  works  well. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  one  that  it  would 
pull  out  or  otherwise  injure  the  plants,  because  they 
are  sot  on  ridges;  but  it  has  not  proved  so.  In  going 
over  several  acres  the  other  day,  we  found  almost 
none  covered  or  pulled  out.  We  fried  going  length 
wise  and  crosswise,  both  singly  and  combined.  Gross- 
wise  working  proved  to  be  the  best,  because  the  teeth 
tore  down  the  ridges,  and  pulled  out  and  covered  the 
small  weeds  better  than  where  the  weeder  was  run 
lengthwise  of  the  ridges.  We  also  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  it.  was  best  to  double-work  the  field  by  com¬ 
ing  back  over  the.  same  rows.  This  did  much  more 
perfect  work  than  going  only  once  over,  and  it  left 
both  sides  of  the  ridges  equally  hoed.  Besides,  it  un¬ 
covered  any  plants  that  might,  have  been  covered  the 
first  time  going  over  them. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  established  is 
the  time  to  begin  with  the  weeder.  If  the  work  is 
done  properly,  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  hand 
hoeing,  and  the  weeder  will  do  work  more  than  20 
times  cheaper  than  is  possible  by  the  old  method. 
The  moderate  leveling  down  of  Hie  ridges  is  a  benefit. 
The  tendency  among  sweet  potato  growers  here  and 
elsewhere  is  towards  level  culture,  it.  seems  to  mat¬ 
ter  little  whether  the  plants  are  set  In  drills  or 
checks,  for  the  horse  soon  learns  to  step  over  the 
ridges.  The  weeder  is  certainly  a  great  labor  saver  in 
the  sweet-potato  field.  u.  E.  v.  n. 

Virginia. 

SPELLING  REFORM.-  Your  defense  of  spelling  re¬ 
form  meets  with  my  heartiest  favor.  While  a  farmer 
lad,  1  taught,  district  school  two  Winters,  and  studied 
Pitman’s  phonography.  I  have  four  Pitman  stenog¬ 
raphers  in  my  office.  If  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  and 
why  people  object  to  pruning  off  the  excrescences 
of  our  notation,  and  I  am  sure  that,  had  these  ob¬ 
jectors  ever  taught  district  school  and  studied  pho¬ 
nography,  they  would  invite  change,  particularly  so 
under  the  precedent  of  constant  change  taking  place 
in  our  spelling  since  the  days  of  Chaucer.  We  further 
have  pruned  off  a  hundred  irregular  verbs.  If  our 
notation  had  42  letters  instead  of  2fi,  the  English 
language  by  (bus  being  phonetic  would  become  the 
universal  language.  Ho  please  don’t  hesitate  to  join 
any  movement  calculated  to  improve  our  barbarous 
redundancies.  k.  s.  i,. 

Washington. 

R.  N.-Y.  The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has 
adopted  the  reformed  spelling  in  its  bulletins  and  re¬ 
ports.  If  gives  one  a  slight  shock  at  first  to  miss 
the  long-familiar  letters,  but  it  seems  like  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  to  follow. 


SQIJARE-CORNERED  SILOS-  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  square  or  rectangular  silo  should  not  preserve 
the  ensilage  as  well  as  any  other  form  of  silo,  if  the 
corners  are  properly  constructed.  The  principal  rea¬ 
son  why  ensilage  spoils  in  the  corners  of  the  square 
silo  is  that  the  construction  is  such  that  the  corners 
pull  apart  enough  to  admit  the  air.  With  the  usual 
form  of  construction,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a 
slight  give  at.  the  corners,  and  the  result  is  the  en¬ 
silage  spoils.  Fig.  190  shows  how  the  corners  may  be 
constructed  so  that  there  will  he  no  possible  chance 
for  pulling  apart.  The  principal  corner  post  .4  should 
be  at  least  of  6x6  material.  The  method  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  plainly  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  pieces  H  It 
should  be  of  2x4  scantling,  and  nailed  securely.  The 
siding  may  be  of  one-inch  boards,  and  if  they  are 
well-seasoned  and  matched,  one  thickness  of  boards 
will  be  entirely  sufficient.  Studding  should  be  placed 
not  more  than  two  feet  apart.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  in  detail  the  drawing.  The  siding  shown  by 
/>  I)  I)  is  nailed  securely  to  the  6x6  corner  posts,  and 
the  siding  shown  by  V,  ('  is  so  cut  that  it  can  be  nailed 
to  I  he  supplementary  2x4  studding.  After  construct¬ 
ing  the  corners  in  this  way,  so  there  is  absolutely  no 
chance  for  them  to  pull  apart,  the  usual  method  of 
boarding  across  the  corner  may  be  followed  so  that 
the  ensilage  will  settle  more  evenly,  i..  \.  ci.inton. 

QUICK  FORAGE  CROPS.  The  long-continued 
drought,  and  the  evident  shortage  in  the  hay  crop, 
are  arousing  much  interest  in  the  matter  of  quick¬ 
growing  forage  crops,  or  the  best  method  to  increase 
the  supply  of  coarse  fodder  for  our  herds  next  Win¬ 
ter.  There  is  little  doubt  that  corn  is  still  the  best 
crop  to  grow  for  this  purpose.  The  sweet  varieties 


are  preferable,  because  of  their  quicker  g’-owth. 
Evergreen  may  be  planted  as  late  as  July  I  and,  if 
frosts  hold  off  till  after  September  20,  it  will  not  only 
make  large  growth,  but  produce  many  ears.  If  hay  is 
preferred,  doubtless  Hungarian  glass  or  the  millets 
are  the  bust,  crops;  the  former  makes  a  better  grade 
of  hay,  but  gives  smaller  yields  than  the  millets. 
Both  crops  need  to  be  supplied  with  a  readily  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate 
of  150  pounds  per  acre,  lias  been  found  economical  on 
such  crops. 

Another  way  to  increase  Hie  hay  crop  where  it  is 
not  desirable  to  plow,  is  to  cut  all  early  grasses  and 
clovers  at  once,  and  then,  as  soon  as  rains  appear, 
use  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  pounds  per 
acre.  This  should  stimulate  a  good  growth  of  rowen, 
if  attended  to  early.  Rowen  will  seldom  amount  to 
much  if  the  first  crop  is  allowed  to  form  seed. 

For  the  middle  States,  and  even  for  southern  New 
England,  the  cow  pea  or  Green  Hoy  bean  may  still  bo 
sown.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  economy  of  the 
Green  Hoy  bean  as  an  ensilage  crop.  Last  year  our 
Station  grew  a  half  acre  of  ensilage  corn,  and  beside 
it.  a  half  acre  of  Soy  beans,  and  put  them  into  the 
silo  in  alternate  layers  a  few  inches  deep.  Both  crops 
were  well  seeded  when  cut  for  the  silo;  in  fact,  the 
corn  was  a  little  too  ripe,  owing  to  delay  in  securing 
our  ensilage  cutter.  Thus  the  total  weight  of  corn 
was  somewhat  lignter  than  it  would  have  been  if  cut 
sooner.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  compari¬ 
son  of  yields  of  protein.  The  Soy  beans  produced  at 
the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre,  which  gave  1,060  pounds 
of  protein,  while  the  ensilage  corn  produced  about  15 
tons  per  acre,  which  gave  70!)  pounds  of  protein.  There 
is  another  advantage  in  the  Soy  beans  they  can  be 
grown  by  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers  chiefly,  while 
the  corn  requires  much  nitrogen.  We  have  little  use 


for  sorghum  where  there  is  moisture  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  corn.  Orchard  grass  is  a  good  crop  to  resist 
drought,  but  we  would  not  advise  Spring  sowing  with 
the  hope  of  much  of  a  crop  the  same  year. 

Storrs  Expt.  Sta.  [prof.]  c.  s.  mircr.ps. 

Color  and  Quality  of  Fruits. 

On  page  217,  Fred  Cranefield  takes  exception  to  my 
opinion  as  expressed  in  a  former  issue  in  regard  to 
external  color  as  related  to  the  flavor  of  fruits.  He 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  subject  from  the  coloring 
of  the  internal  parts,  which  is  quite  another  division 
of  the  subject,  and  one  that  I  did  not  mention.  Whaf 
he  logically  concludes  from  certain  copious  quotations 
made  by  him  from  Prof.  Goff’s  record  of  experiments. 
I  believe  to  be  correct;  that  is,  that  the  color  of  the 
flesh  is  some  indication  of  its  quality. 

In  studying  up  this  matter,  1  can  easily  call  to 
mind  the  apples  with  yellowish-colored  flesh,  such  as 
Esopus,  Northern  Spy,  Tompkins  King,  Fall  Pippin, 
If.  I.  Greening,  Wincsap.  Roman  Stem,  Hubbardston, 
Telman,  Bailey  and  Grimes  Golden,  all  of  high  qual 
ity,  some  being  sour  and  some  sweet,  but  all  rich  and 
good.  But  their  external  color,  that  of  their  skins,  is 
no  sign  whatever  of  (heir  high  or  low  quality.  This 
is  just  what  1  said  in  the  former  article,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  controverted.  The  Russian  apples  nearly 
all  have  whitish  flesh,  and  are  of  very  low  quality. 
They  are  also  exceptionally  sour  in  nearly  every  case. 
But  many  of  them  are  the  most  brilliantly  colored 
outside  of  all  apples.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
most  unattractive  kinds  in  existence  are  the  richest 
in  flavor.  A  more  delicious  apple  than  Roman  Stem 
is  not  to  be  found,  yet  it  lias  a  dull  green  color  that  is 
anything  but  inviting. 

The  color  of  the  flesh  sometimes  shows  through  the 
skin  sufficiently  to  give  a  good  hint  of  what  is  inside, 
but  it  is  not  always  so.  The  variety  of  apple  called 
Surprise  is  rich  yellow  outside,  while  the  flesh  is  as 
red  as  a  beet  and  as  sour  as  a  crab  apple.  Whaf  pear 
has  a  more  Inviting  appearance  than  Kieffer?  But  we 
all  know  how  lacking  it  is  in  richness. 

Mr.  Cranefield  cites  the  Concord,  Moore’s  Early  and 
Worden  grapes  (all  dark  in  color)  as  being  "all 
strongly  add."  I  do  not  consider  Worden  and  Con 
cord  so  acid  as  Elvira,  which  is  green,  and  Alice, 
which  is  pale  red.  What  plum  is  more  viciously  sour 
than  Golden  Beauty?  The  color  of  the  flesh  of  fruits 
may,  and  I  believe  does,  indicate,  to  some  extent, 
their  quality;  but,  from  what  I  can  now  see,  the  out 
side  coloring  does  not.  I  am  anxious  to  learn,  and 
have  no  desire  to  hold  to  any  particular  belief,  pro 
vided,  however,  reasons  are  shown  to  warrant  ils 
abandonment. 

Mr.  Buekman  refers  to  the  peach  as  “the  most  no¬ 
ticeable  example”  of  color  as  related  to  flavor  in 
fruits.  Yellow  peaches  seem  to  me,  also,  to  be  usually 
of  high  flavor,  but  they  are  not.  always  so.  The 
Smock  type  is  far  from  rich,  yet  the  varieties  are  all 
yellow.  The  Heath  and  ils  progeny  are  all  white  or 
creamy,  and  Iney  are  among  the  very  richest  in 
flavor  and  sugar.  The  varieties  of  the  Indian  or 
Spanish  type  are  mostly  sour  and  piquant;  yet  they 
are  yellow,  red  and  white,  both  inside  and  out. 

II.  !•:.  VAN  DKMAN. 


A  OiumhON  Rambler  rose  bush  in  Philadelphia  con 
tallied  0,000  blooms  this  season.  The  bush  Is  about  1') 
feet  high. 

Ohohard  grass  has  shown,  this  year,  adaptability  to 
my  soil,  and  that  I  should  cultivate  It  to  the  exclusion 
of  othei  grasses.  Timothy  will  not  grow  for  me,  while 
clover  demands  a  surface  application  of  stable  manure 
as  prceodenl  lo  Its  growing.  But  Orchard  grass  has  done 
well  without  fertilizer  in  any  form.  it.  n. 

Washington,  D. 

An  English  paper  states  that  an  American  advertiser 
paints  signs  on  cows  grazing  In  pastures  near  a  railway. 
We  have  never  inel  with  any  of  these  hand  painted  cows, 
hut  were  once  familiar  with  a  live  advertising  sign  In 
Chicago,  a  greyhound,  which  traveled  about  the  city, 
heating  painted  or  stained  on  Ids  lean  flanks  tlx  mime  ol 
a  certain  popular  light  running  sewing-machine. 

A  MlNNKBOTA  elect  rieiail  Is  said  to  have  devised  ft 
method  of  preserving  eggs  by  electrifying  them.  Thu 
eggs  are  painted  with  an  airproof  composition,  after  the 
air  within  them  has  been  exhausted,  ain't  are  then  sub 
milted  to  a  current  strong  enough  to  destroy  germ  life. 
We  are  not  told  whether,  like  most,  "embalmed"  eggs, 
they  are  then  capable  of  electrifying  the  Consumer. 

lim  Strawbkhkikh.  A.  T.  Goldsborough,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  said  to  have  sent  Secretary  Wilson  the  large  t 
strawberries  on  record  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  were  six  of  the  berries,  and  they  filled  a  quart  box. 
The  largest  berry  weighed  four  ounces,  and  was  1UV4  Inches 
In  circumference..  The  total  weight  of  (he  six  was  18  2-5 
ounces,  an  average  of  over  three  ounces  each.  Their  size 
made  them  look  like  ripe  tomatoes. 

An  electric  cab  in  New  York  proved  to  possess  «xph» 
Hive  properties  during  the  recent  hot  spell.  One  of  Mi" 
heavy  rubber  tiros  blew  up  with  a  report  like  an  able- 
bodied  cannon,  nearly  throwing  the  molorman  off  m 
seat.  Tile  heat  of  the  pavements  had  healed  the  air  III 
the  tire,  until  the  extra  pressure  caused  It  lo  hurst.  'H;e 
automobile  seems  determined  to  replace  the  evil  ti'aiM  1,1 
the  horse  with  some  extra-dlabollcal  trick)  of  its  own 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  ALFALFA. 

AN  EASY  CROP  TO  GROW. 

A  Great  Success  in  Ohio. 

WITH  ORDINARY  PREPARATION. — I  was  much 
interested  in  the  account  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Alfalfa,  and  am  glad  that  it  succeeded 
so  well  in  spite  of  the  excessive  amount  of  work  given 
it.  1  think,  however,  that  so  far  from  inviting  others 
to  undertake  growing  Alfalfa,  such  an  account  of  Its 
needs  (supposed)  would  have  quite  a  deterring  effect. 
I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  Prof.  Voorhees  was 
wrong  in  his  methods,  but  if  he  is  right,  then  there  is 
a  woeful  difference  between  the  soils  of  New  Jersey 
and  those  of  central  Ohio.  Let  me  give  our  practice. 
Our  soils,  to  begin  with,  are  naturally  of  good  fertil¬ 
ity,  but  are  by  no  means  rich  or  virgin.  They  will 
produce  about  BO  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
They  are  clays,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes  yel¬ 
low,  clays  underlaid  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  black 
and  brown  loams.  None  of  this  soil  seems  to  produce 
first-class  Alfalfa  without  manure  except  the  alluvials 
along  the  creeks.  The  clays  need  manure  worst,  but 
produce  the  best  Alfalfa  after  they  have  been  ma¬ 
nured. 

Weeds  are  a  pest,  as  he  says,  yet  by  no  means 
deadly.  We  never  grow  any  special  cleaning  crop  be¬ 
cause,  in  our  experience,  weed  seeds  have  so  much 
vitality  that  they  live  right  along  from  year  to  year 
In  the  soil,  and  even  though  not  one  was  allowed  to 
seed  last  year,  when  fresh  soil  is  turned  up  this  year, 
weeds  come.  We  put  Alfalfa  on  corn  stubble,  but  we 
do  try  to  keep  the  corn  clean  the 
previous  year.  Deep  plowing,  I 
believe  beneficial;  we  try  to  turn 
up  an  inch  of  new  soil,  and  plow 
about  8  or  10  inches  deep.  This 
lessens  the  weeds  somewhat.. 

HOW  TO  SOW.  -We  have  had 
good  success  sowing  either  alone 
or  with  oats  or  barley.  If  with 
barley,  we  sow  the  usual  amount, 
the  crop  comes  off  early;  if  with 
oats,  we  sow  half  the  usual 
amount,  and  always  cut  the  oats 
for  hay  when  in  bloom.  This 
latter  point  1  think  essential. 

Taking  off  the  oats  at  this  stage 
relieves  the  Alfalfa  of  its  com¬ 
petition  for  moisture  and  soil- 
fertility.  We  always  sow  the 
Alfalfa  at  the  same  time  that 
we  sow  the  grain,  and  prefer  to 
sow  the  Alfalfa  seed  behind  the 
drill.  Then  we  cover  with  a 
heavy  roller  made  of  cement, 
six  feet  long  and  weighing  2,200 
pounds.  Tills  firming  the  soil  we 
think  very  essential.  We  do  not 
apply  manure,  usually,  the  year 
the  Alfalfa  is  sown.  Sometimes 
we  have  used  artificial  fertil¬ 
izers,  once  Thomas  phosphate, 
with  good  results. 

The  first  year  there  is  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  weeds  and  Alfalfa, 
it  is  true,  but  we  help  the  Al¬ 
falfa  by  using  the  mower,  set  to 
run  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible.  The  only  weed  that  troubles  us  much  is  fox¬ 
tail,  in  small  patches  that  has  hurt  the  stand,  but 
generally  the  second  year,  there  is  enough  Alfalfa  all 
over  the  field,  even  where  it  seemed  thin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

We  sow  front  8  to  15  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The 
sowing  of  great  amounts  of  seed  is  a  waste,  and  does 
not  result  In  better  stands  of  Alfalfa,  in  our  experi¬ 
ence.  This  year,  we  sowed  but  8  pounds,  yet.  it  is  thick 
enough.  The  fact,  is  that,  if  you  start  four  plants 
where  one  should  remain,  all  four  will  reaclt  Winter 
in  a  feeble  condition,  and  more  will  kill  than  should; 
where  one  good  stalk  and  thrifty  root  would  have 
withstood  the  freezing  and  thawing,  the  four  feeble 
ones  will  die.  It  is  true  that,  some  years,  when  Al¬ 
falfa  is  sown  alone,  we  get.  a  fair  cutting  of  hay  the 
first  year,  but  it  is  not  often.  Only  in  wet.  years  will 
this  be  true.  Yet  It  must  be  cut  three  times,  and  cut 
close  tin*  first  year,  if  it  is  to  go  into  Winter  with  a 
strong,  healthy  root. 

ITS  REMARKABLE  VALUE.  Alfalfa  is  not  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  us.  We  cut  each  year  from  125  to  200 
tons  of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  pasture  a  good  deal  besides. 
Every  word  that  you  say  about  its  value  as  a  soiling 
plant  is  true,  and  the  half  has  not  been  told.  There 
is  no  plant  in  existence  that  has  the  value  to  the 
stockman  or  the  dairyman  that  Alfalfa  has.  I  would 
rather  have  a  10-acre  field  of  good  Alfalfa  than  a  00- 
acre  pasture  of  common  grasses.  Since  1880,  it  has 


grown  continuously  on  Woodland  Farm,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  made  to  grow 
over  the  whole  of  it.  It  takes  manure,  draining,  prop¬ 
er  farming,  and  that  is  all.  The  slowness  with  which 
eastern  people  take  hold  of  Alfalfa  is  a  commentary 
on  the  depth  of  the  rut  in  which  they  are  traveling. 

During  the  last  week  in  May,  we  cut  a  12-acre  field 
of  Alfalfa  that  made  us  2!)  large  loads  of  hay.  Last 
week  we  cut  as  much  more  that,  although  not  yet  all 
in  the  barn,  will  make  a  yet  heavier  yield.  We  have 
three  more  cuttings  to  hear  from  in  these  fields.  The 
total  yield,  if  rain  come  at  opportune  times,  will  sure¬ 
ly  reach  5  tons  per  acre,  and  the  value  is  tip-top. 

If  all  the  exploiting  that  has  been  given  rape,  sor¬ 
ghum,  Prick  ley  comfrey,  Saghalin,  etc.,  had  been  put 
on  Alfalfa  and  Bromus  inermis  (which  should  be  sown 
with  it),  the  country  would  have  been  better  off.  Not 
that  rape  and  sorghum  are  without  value,  but  nothing 
equals  Alfalfa  in  cheapness  of  production  and  value  of 
product.  I  might  also  write  a  chapter  on  its  value  to 
the  soil.  It  far  exceeds  Red  clover  as  a  soil-enrlcher. 

Ohio.  JOSEPH  E.  WING. 

I  MUSIC  AND  CATERPILLARS. 

A  POO f, 181 1  NEWSPAPER  STORY. 

The  dally  papers  have  been  printing  long  articles  about 
l  tic  destruction  of  caterpillars  by  music.  It  was  said 
that  a  woman  went  out  to  the  orchard  to  blow  a  dinner 
horn,  and  was  surprised  to  hoc  the  Insects  fall  in  showers 
ni  each  blast.  A  brass  band  then  took  It  up,  and  brought 
down  thousands  of  caterpillars!  A  trombone  and  a  bass 
drum  seemed  to  be  the  most  effective  Instruments.  Prof. 
Slingcrland  takes  the  music  out  of  this  story  as  follows-. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  is  even  a  grain  of 
truth  in  the  report  which. is  going  the  rounds  of  the 


dtiily  press  that  the  tent  caterpillars  are  so  affected  by 
music  that  they  drop  to  the  ground,  and,  in  case  of 
certain  music,  are,  apparently,  dead.  This  is  about 
the  season  when  similar  reports  make  the  rounds  of 
the  papers,  especially  wherever  some  insect  appears 
in  great  numbers.  It  happens  every  year  when  the  17- 
year  Cicada  appears.  Then  there  are  always  several 
reports  of  people  having  been  stung  by  these  insects, 
and  in  some  cases  death  is  said  to  result.  When  the 
matter  is  sifted,  it  is  found  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
foundation  for  the  story. 

While  it  is  true  that,  these  tent  caterpillars  are 
easily  jarred  from  a  tree  during  the  day,  yet  when 
they  drop  to  the  ground,  they  are  very  lively  cater¬ 
pillars.  It  is  possible  that,  if  a  horn  were  blown  very 
close  to  a  colony  o.  these  caterpillars  resting  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  they  might  be  sufficiently  disturbed 
to  drop  to  the  ground;  but  there  is  no  possible  chance 
of  the  sound  having  any  deadly  effect  upon  the  in¬ 
sects.  If  it  were  true  that  these  caterpillars  were 
affected,  as  described,  by  music,  it  would  seem  to  me 
as  a  sure  sign  of  the  coming  mlllenium,  or  the  age  of 
miracles,  similar  to  the  days  when  Jericho's  wall  was 
blown  down. 

The  entomological  features  of  the  daily  press  are 
usually  very  astonishing  to  those  of  us  who  happen  to 
know  something  of  the  fads  regarding  the  ways  of 
insects.  Entomologists,  as  a  rule,  take  little  stock  in 
newspaper  reports  regarding  insects.  The  average 


layman  knows  but  very  little  about  Insects,  but  often¬ 
times,  he  imagines  a  great  deal.  It  is  amusing,  at  this 
late  day,  to  see  the  old  humbug  known  as  the  “sul¬ 
phur-plug  remedy”  still  bobbing  up  in  the  newspapers, 
even  in  religious  papers.  How  any  sensible  person 
can  believe  that  a  little  sulphur  plugged  into  a  tree 
can  have  any  effect  upon  insects  that  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  is  beyond  my  comprehension,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that,  10  years  after  the  sulphur  is 
placed  in  the  tree,  there  is  just  as  much  sulphur  in 
the  hole  as  there  was  at  first,. 


SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  BEES. 

Bees  seem  to  dislike  black  or  dark-colored  clothing. 
Formerly  I  used  to  go  about  in  shirt  sleeves,  wearing 
a  dark  vest;  my  vest  would  be  covered  with  adhering 
bees,  while  my  sleeves  would  be  entirely  free  from 
them.  I  took  the  hint,  and  had  a  white  coat  made  for 
the  purpose  of  working  among  the  bees,  and  now 
rarely  is  there  one  to  be  seen  on  my  person. 

Tan-bark  is  a  good  thing  to  put  in  the  apiary  to 
keep  the  grass  and  weeds  from  growing  up  in  front  of 
the  hives  to  bother  the  bees.  I  use  it  extensively  in 
my  homeyard  of  (!()  colonies,  which  is  as  level  as  a 
lloor,  and  just  as  clean;  one  can  sit  down  anywhere, 
with  white  clothing  on,  and  not  soil  it. 

When  bees  are  hanging  out  in  front  of  the  hive,  it 
shows  that  they  are  uncomfortable  in  it;  raise  the 
hive  and  put  an  inch  block  under  each  corner.  They 
need  either  more  air,  or  more  room,  or  more  shade; 

supply  their  needs  if  you  can. 

When  working  among  boos, 
one  should  be  very  steady  In 
moving  about,  and  opening 
hives.  Never  open  hives  with  a 
snap  and  a.  crash;  it  makes  the 
bees  very  irritable  to  be  shaken. 

Never  leave  empty  hives,  in 
which  you  wish  to  put  swarms, 
standing  out  in  the  hot  sun. 
Keep  them  under  a  tree  or  in 
the  cellar,  so  they  will  be  cool 
when  wanted.  Swarms  will 
readily  desert  an  over-heated 
hive. 

Good  ripe  extracted  honey 
should  welgn  three  pounds  to 
the  quart.  It  is  one-third  heav¬ 
ier  than  water,  because  of  its 
density. 

In  painting  hives,  light  colors 
should  be  selected;  dark  shades 
attract  the  heat  much  more  than 
light  shades.  When  the  hives 
are  standing  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  there  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  temperature  between 
light  and  dark  hives. 

Honey  should  be  left  on  the 
hive  until  it  is  capped.  Bees  al¬ 
ways  ripen  the  honey  before 
capping.  They  can  be  seen  after 
a  hard  day’s  work  fanning  at 
the  entrance,  sending  air  into 
the  hive,  to  evaporate  the  mois¬ 
ture  that  is  in  the  nectar  when 
gathered. 

Before  opening  a  hive  of  bees,  send  in  a  few  puffs 
of  smoke  to  prevent  the  sentinels  from  rushing  out. 
and  stinging  you.  The  smoke  will  alarm  them,  and 
they  will  run  to  the  combs,  and  fill  themselves  with 
honey.  Then,  when  the  hive  is  opened,  the  bees  will 
adhere  better  to  the  combs,  and  can  be  examined  with 
ease. 

When  hiving  swarms  on  hot  days,  if  they  cluster 
on  the  front  of  the  hive,  and  hesitate  to  go  in,  do  not 
hurry  them  too  much;  they  are  excited  and  hot,  and 
want  plenty  of  air.  Raise  the  front  of  the  hive  an 
inch  or  two,  shade  them  with  a  board,  and  when  they 
get  cooled  off,  they  will  go  in  all  right.  Always  make 
it  comfortable  for  swarms;  it  is  the  only  holiday  they 
take  in  the  whole  year.  k.  g.  Herman. 


A  Frenchman  has  developed  the  automobile  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  These  horseless  carriages  run  up 
and  down  through  Franco  In  all  directions,  and  make 
great  Sliced  upon  the  excellent  French  roads.  In  France, 
wo  understand  most  of  these  carriage’s  are  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  In  this  country,  Mr.  Wlnton,  a  manufacturer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  gasoline  carriage  which  recently 
made  the  trip  between  Cleveland  and  New  York.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  race  between  the  Amerl 
can  and  the  French  automobiles.  Mi-.  Wlnton  is  prepaicd 
to  race  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  while  tho  Frenchman 
wants  the  race  between  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  In  France. 
We  hope  such  a  contest,  will  be  made  because  It  Is  evi¬ 
dent  Unit  these  horseless  carriages  are  to  on  a  coming 
power  In  transportation.  Wo  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out 
whether  the  electric  carriage  Is  better  than  the  gasoline 
engine. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

A  HOTBED  OF  STRAWBERRY  GROWERS. 

Radical  Methods  and  Extra  Results. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.  I 

( Continued .) 

Irrigation  Not  Effectual. — Mr.  Je- 
rolaman  says  that  irrigation  alone  will 
not  save  strawberries  in  a  dry,  hot  time. 
Of  course,  they  need  water,  but  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  this  is  liable  to  affect  the 
berries  unfavorably  on  the  under  side, 
if  not  to  rot  them  outright,  and  will  not 
prevent  their  being  burned  and  blis¬ 
tered  by  the  hot  sun.  Shading  seems  to 
be  effective  so  far  as  the  sun  is  con¬ 
cerned.  From  one  of  his  shaded  rows, 
75  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  set  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August,  Mr.  .Terolaman  said  that 
he  would  get  100  quarts,  and  from  the 
way  the  berries  were  piled  up  on  the 
ground,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
Great  quantities  of  stable  manure  have 
been  used,  and  the  ground  is  completely 
filled  with  humus,  so  that  this  is  a  great 
help  to  overcome  the  effects  of  drought. 

Setting  the  Plants. — On  the  land  to 
be  set  to  strawberries,  a  good  coat  of 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure  is  plowed 
in,  unless  tbe  land  is  already  rich,  when 
this  is  not  needed.  After  the  plants 
have  started  to  grow,  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  close  up  to  the  plants  with  well- 
rotted  manure.  This  protects  them,  and 
being  thoroughly  rotted,  contains  no 
weed  seeds  to  give  trouble  afterwards. 
The  plants  are  set  with  the  crowns  just 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  point  in  their 
future  usefulness.  They  are  hoed  and 
kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds  until  the 
ground  freezes,  after  which  they  are 
covered  with  enough  salt  hay  to  hide 
them  from  sight — about  one  inch. 

Tn  Spring,  this  mulch  is  removed,  the 
ground  is  cultivated  and  hoed,  and  the 
mulch  returned  between  the  rows,  and 
close  around  the  plants.  This  keeps 
down  weeds,  keeps  the  soil  moist,  and 
keeps  the  fruit  clean.  The  last  is  a  very 
important  point  in  the  production  of 
fancy  fruit,  and  is  where  many  of  the 
southern  berry  growers  fail.  Their  ber¬ 
ries  come  covered  with  sand  and  dirt. 
It  may  he  impracticable  for  some  of 
them  who  grow  such  large  areas  to 
mulch  them  properly,  but  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  prices  that  some  of  them  get, 
it  would  seem  wiser  for  them  to  grow 
fewer  acres,  and  produce  fruit  of  better 
quality.  Salt  hay  is  cheap  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  is  a  most  excellent 
mulching  material,  as  it  contains  no 
weed  seeds,  and  can  be  packed  closely 
around  the  plants.  Where  it  is  not 
available,  other  material  would  have  to 
be  used,  but  unless  it  is  free  from  weed 
seeds,  it  would  entail  no  end  of  trouble 
and  enormous  expense  in  keeping  the 
beds  clean.  Many  of  the  beds  here  are 
run  for  several  years,  and  no  weed  is 
ever  allowed  to  grow  for  any  length  oj 
time.  The  entire  ground  is  devoted  to 
the  production  of  fine  fruit. 

Picking  and  Marketing. — A  large 
number  of  pickers  are  employed.  This 
is  very  particular  work,  and  only  careful 
help  is  wanted.  Many  of  these  pickers 
have  been  employed  for  years,  and 
know  just  what  is  wanted  of  them. 
Most  of  them  are  paid  by  the  quart,  two 
cents  being  the  ruling  price.  Some  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  The  berries  must  be 
picked  clean  and  carefully  handled;  they 
should  be  handled  only  by  the  stems. 
Two  grades  are  made  while  picking.  At 
Mr.  Jerolaman’s,  a  young  woman  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  packing-shed,  and  a  boy 
brought  in  the  full  baskets  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pickers.  The  berries  were  in¬ 
spected,  and  the  number  tallied  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  opposite  the  picker’s 
name.  Then  they  are  carefully  packed 
in  the  common  crates,  a  card  tacked  on 
giving  the  name  of  the  variety,  and  of 
the  grower,  and  they  are  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  berries  that  are  picked  in  the 


morning  go  to  Newark  at  once,  while 
those  picked  during  the  afternoon  are 
sent  to  New  York  at  night,  reaching 
there  in  time  for  the  early  morning  mar¬ 
ket.  The  wagons  deliver  them  directly 
to  the  commission  merchants;  there  is 
no  shipping  by  railroad.  This  not  only 
saves  transportation  charges,  but  en¬ 
ables  the  growers  to  know  just  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  their  berries  arrive  in 
market. 

High  Prices. — Prices  received  for  the 
fancy  fruit  this  year  were  what  one 
might  think  satisfactory  to  the  growers. 
Of  course,  the  drought  decreased  the 
south  Jersey  crop  to  a  serious  extent, 
and  this  helped  the  growers  here.  Re¬ 
turns  received  the  morning  of  my  visit 
were  30  cents  per  quart  for  fancy  fruit. 
Mr.  Jerolaman  showed  me  a  letter  from 
a  New  York  firm  offering  him  18  cents  a 
quart  for  all  his  “culls.”  The  latter 
were  as  good  as  many  of  the  fancy  ber¬ 
ries  which  some  localities  send. 

It  costs  a  good  sum  to  set,  cultivate, 
care  for  and  market  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries,  but  the  income  from  an  acre  of 
fancy  fruit  is  something  to  make  a 
grain  farmer  open  his  eyes.  Mr.  .Ter¬ 
olaman  has  10  acres  of  land  in  his  home 
place,  completely  covered  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  fruits,  never  having  more  than  three 
or  four  acres  of  strawberries.  He  told 
me  that  during  some  years  he  had,  for 
11  days  in  succession,  received  more 
than  $1,000  a  day  for  strawberries,  and 
that  several  different  years  he  had  sold 
more  than  enough  fruit  to  pay  for  the 
whole  place  each  year.  But  this  place  is 
in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  every  foot  of 
ground  almost  is  occupied,  the  varieties 
grown  are  such  as  sell  for  high  prices, 
the  best  methods  of  culture  and  market¬ 
ing  are  employed,  and  business  prin¬ 
ciples  are  practiced  at  every  step.  The 
results  tell  the  story.  f.  it.  v. 

(To  he  continued.) 


WHAT  WHEAT  FOR  SEED? 

One  of  our  readers  in  Michigan  sends  us 
11><'  following  ouestion: 

Which  would  be  the  best  to  use  for  seed, 
wheat  from  this  year’s  crop,  ("where  70  per 
cent  of  it  was  winter-killed)  or  wheat  kept 
over  from  last  season?  Ts  what  lived 
through  last  Winter,  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  or  would  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  he  weakened?  What  is  your  opinion 
regarding  this  matter?  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  extra  virtue  in  seed  from  a  full 
crop,  or  would  seed  from  this  year’s  crop, 
of  which  a  large  proportion  has  killed  out, 
he  just  as  good? 

All  things  being  equal,  I  prefer  seed 
wheat  grown  on  a  field  that  has  made  a 
strictly  first-class  crop  of  large-sized, 
plump  kernels,  and  that  has  yielded,  say 
30  and  40  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  never 
had  any  experience  whatever  in  sowing 
wheat  from  poor  fields,  as  I  have  been 
fortunate  every  since  I  have  been  farm¬ 
ing  in  having  an  average  yield  the  entire 
time  of  about  30  bushels  per  acre  on  a 
large  acreage,  and  have  never  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  use  wheat  from  inferior  fields. 

EDWARD  F.  DTRRT.E. 

As  we  improve  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  not  only  by  selecting  and  mating 
properly,  but  by  proper  care  with  the 
right  kinds  of  food  in  the  right,  quantity, 
so  we  shall  improve  wheat  hy  giving  it 
the  very  best  of  treatment  as  to  soil, 
climate  and  surroundings  in  connection 
with  suitable  selection.  As  I  look  at  it, 
a  sensible  farmer  would  not  attempt  to 
improve  his  live  stock  hy  wintering 
them  at  a  strawstack.  neither  would  he 
attempt  to  improve  wheat  hy  subjecting 
it  to  severe  tests  of  soil  or  climate.  For 
the  good  wheat  regions  of  Michigan,  I 
would  prefer  the  seed  wheat  from  a 
good  crop  in  1898,  to  that  from  a  very 
light  crop  in  1899.  w.  j.  real. 

We  prefer  always  seed  from  a  full 
crop,  if  we  can  get  it;  not  only  is  the 
seed  plumper  and  of  better  germination, 
but  what  is  more  important,  it  will  hold 
its  germination  longer  than  seed  from, 
say  half  a  crop.  We  do  not  think  there 
is  much  in  the  “survival  of  the  fittest” 


idea  in  connection  with  the  case  cited. 
We  would  test  both  lots  for  germination, 
and  use  the  stronger  growing  of  the 
two;  we  would  prefer  that,  everything 
else  being  equal  in  the  matter  of  purity 
of  Stock,  etc.  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

Probably  the  thinner  stand  of  this 
season  would  stool  out  more  freely,  and 
having  greater  room  in  which  to  de¬ 
velop,  would  make  larger  heads  and 
larger  grains,  if  the  weather  conditions 
were  favorable.  Or  if  the  weather  was 
quite  dry,  the  growth  from  the  plants 
might  be  quite  weak,  from  their  con¬ 
tinued  struggle  with  the  severe  cold  in 
the  Winter,  and  the  grain  deficient  in  vi¬ 
tality. 

We  would  suggest  as  the  best  plan  in 
a  case  of  this  character,  to  prepare 
small,  measured  lots  of  soil  as  soon  as 
this  year’s  crop  is  dry  enough  to  seed, 
and  sow  the  two  places  with  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  last  year’s  wheat  and  the  crop 
of  this  season  for  a  comparison.  In 
moist  weather,  these  would  germinate  in 
a  short  time,  and  the  reader  could  read¬ 
ily  tell  at  a  glance  which  would  prove 
to  be  the  most  desirable  for  his  field 
seeding.  Or  if  the  weather  were  quite 
dry,  the  same  experiment  could  be  made 
in  shallow  boxes  of  earth  in  partial 
shade,  where  they  could  he  readily 
watered  until  the  seed  started  to  grow. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 


WHAT  EARLY  APPLES 

FOR  MARKET  AND  HOME  USE? 

What  varieties  of  early  apples  have  you 
found  best  for  market  and  home  use?  Do 
you  find  anything  better  than  Tetofski?  Is 
there  a  profitable  market  for  early  apples 
in  your  locality? 

I  find  nothing  better  than  Red  Astra- 
chan  and  Yellow  Transparent.  Apples, 
when  properly  handled  and  cared  for, 
both  early  and  second  early,  I  would 
not  discard  from  the  farm.  Hagloe  we 
have  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  second- 
early  varieties,  and  the  Long-stem 
Strawberry  another.  j.  w.  killen. 

Delaware. 

The  best  two  apples  for  our  market 
are  Early  Harvest  or  Sour  Bough  and 
Gravenstein,  the  one  following  the 
other;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  best,  for 
it  can  be  used  in  any  way,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  eating  apple.  The  habit  of  the 
tree  is  A  No.  1,  a  very  strong  grower, 
and  an  immense  bearer.  I  had  20  bar¬ 
rels  from  three  trees  last  year,  and  a 
promise  of  some  this,  from  one  tree  in 
particular,  that  has  not  borne  as  freely 
as  the  others.  I  picked  a  leaf  that 
measured  6x3%  inches,  a  week  or  so 
ago,  which  I  think  was  the  largest  I 
ever  saw .  The  Sour  Bough  is  a  much 
slower  grower,  but  a  heavy  bearer,  but 
very  tender,  and  needs  picking  before  it 
is  too  ripe.  Of  the  two  varieties  you 
named,  I  know  only  the  Astrachan, 
which  I  think  is  too  short-lived  (I  mean 
the  apple).  For  a  sub-acid  apple,  I 
know  no  better  than  the  Johnson;  it  is 
tender,  bright-red  in  color,  and  comes 
along  nearly  with  the  Gravenstein,  but 
gets  mealy  if  left  on  the  tree  too  long. 

Connecticut.  dennis  fenn. 

The  Red  Astrachan  is,  probably,  the 
best  very  early  apple  for  our  market,  as 
it  is  a  sure  and  abundant  bearer,  and 
when  properly  grown,  and  picked  just  at 
the  right  time,  presents  a  very  hand¬ 
some  appearance.  I  think,  however,  it 
requires  more  care  and  judgment  in 
spraying  to  protect  it  from  the  Codling 
moth  than  any  other  variety.  In  our 
market,  Early  Harvest  and  Yellow 
Transparent  sell  equally  well,  and  for 
home  use,  we  prefer  either  of  the  latter. 
Immediately  following  these  three  va¬ 
rieties,  comes  Oldenburg,  an  early  and 
abundant  bearer,  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  apples  of  any  season,  and  excellent 
for  culinary  purposes,  although  rather 
tart  for  eating  out  of  hand. 

While  the  demand  for  early  apples  is 
somewhat  limited,  I  think  every  grower 
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who  is  within  easy  reach  of  a  city  mar¬ 
ket  should  have  a  succession  of  varie¬ 
ties,  from  the  very  earliest  to  the  latest 
Winter  sorts.  In  our  market,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  apples  generally  bring  a 
higher  price  per  bushel  than  any  ex¬ 
cept  those  varieties  which  can  be  kept 
until  Spring.  I  have  always  found  a 
good  demand  for  Red  Astrachan,  Early 
Harvest,  Yellow  Transparent  and  Old¬ 
enburg,  at  fair  prices,  and  would  not 
consider  my  list  complete  if  either  one 
were  left  out.  gabrtel  hiester. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  best  two  early  apples,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  are  the  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Red  Astrachan.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
all  things  considered,  the  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  is  very  much  superior  to  the 
Tetofski,  and  that  where  it  has  been 
fruited  sufficiently  to  be  tested,  this 
opinion  will  be  found  to  be  general. 
The  producing  of  qarly  apples  for  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  a  profitable  operation  in  this 
section.  Perhaps,  farther  south,  it 
might  be  regarded  differently,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  money  in  it  for  the 
orchard  men  here.  There  is  one  feature 
in  relation  to  the  Yellow  Transparent 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  apples  that  grow  smooth  and 
perfectly  free  from  the  scab.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  an  important  consideration  to 
the  commercial  apple  grower.  It,  also, 
has  quality  good  enough  to  make  a  de¬ 
sirable  sort  for  home  use.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  latter  question,  it  seems  to  me 
the  old  Sweet  Bough  should  not  he 
omitted.  I  know  of  no  one  but  enjoys 
eating  this  apple,  while  it  seems  to  grow 
well  over  a  wide  area  of  territory.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  worth  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  planter  for  his  family  use. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  n.  willard. 


For  the  best  in  the  Nursery  Line,  both 

FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS 

Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds, 

and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  consult 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 

Box  569  Painesville,  Ohio. 

45th  year.  44  preen  houses  1000  acres. 
Correspondence  sol iciled.  Catalogue  free. 


CRIMSON 

LOVER 

and  other  Seeds  for  Summer  bowing  Write  for  our 
M idsummer  Catalogue.  W e  send  It  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


Prime  Stock  Celery  Plants,  $1  per  1,000,  25c.  per 
100,  by  mail.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del.  Circular  Free 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  in  baskets, 
and  delivered  here  at  Express  Offices;  250  plants  for 
GOc. ;  500  for  90c  :  1,000  for  $1.50.  Special  price  on 
quantities  ovrr  0,000.  Cash  with  order. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.7. 


Celery  Plants  for  Sale. 

Fine  varieties;  good  roots. 

$1.50  per  thousand;  10,000  for  $12. 

Send  cash  with  order. 

STAR  CELERY  CO.,  -  -  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

All  the  'eading  varieties;  strong  field  plants;  $2  and 
$5  per  1,000.  WM.  S.  HERZOG,  Morristown,  N.  J.  J 

lAfl  Q ! _ ...  -ii- n |r  Potted,  for  $1.  List  free 

IUU  DISlTlcirCK  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia.N  J 

FRUIT  PACKAGES  ,  ,;',!! 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea. 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOXCO. 

Berlin  Heights, Box  B,KrieCo.,0 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City- 
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Business  Trees  ?hre  Best  Trees 

ROGERS  TREES  are  BUSINESS  TREES.  Reinemberjthe  name  and  the 

place  to  buy.  THE  BOGEBS  NUBSEBIES,  Dansvllle,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Ripening  the  Bose  Pear. 

M.,  Salem,  N.  J. — I  am  glad  to  see,  on  pag? 
433,  that  some  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  Bose  pear.  Will  not  some  one  tell  us 
how  to  induce  the  fruit  to  ripen  before  it 
rots?  I  have  two  trees  in  full  bearing.  I 
have  picked  them  early,  also  late;  I  have 
kept  them  cool,  also  warm,  in  sun  and  in 
shade,  under  blankets  and  in  the  open,  but 
of  five  crops  of  fully-developed,  plump 
pears,  I  have  never  had  one  fairly  ripe  one. 
All  remained  hard  until  they  rotted.  What 
is  the  best  mode  of  ripening? 

This  most  excellent  pear  is  not  suited 
to  light  soil.  The  tree  is  not  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  when  the  soil  is  not  right, 
the  tendency  of  the  fruit  is  to  be  dry  and 
corky,  and  it  will  not  ripen  evenly  or 
well.  Most  of  the  New  Jersey  soil  is  not 
adapted  to  this  variety.  We  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  orchard,  top-worked  on  Kieffer 
trees,  which  bears  very  superior  fruit. 
The  soil  is  somewhat  heavy,  with  a  clay 
loam  subsoil,  and  muriate  of  potash  is 
freely  applied. 

The  trees  are  pruned  annually,  and  the 
fruit  thinned.  While  the  Bose  sets  its 
fruit  singly  rather  than  in  clusters,  it 
sets  heavily,  and  thinning  is  very  neces¬ 
sary.  When  the  trees  are  on  light  soil, 
I  would  advise  adding  humus  to  the  soil 
by  plowing  in  Crimson  clover  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  giving  free  applica¬ 
tions  of  hard-wood  ashes.  A  rough 
coarse  skin  on  the  Bose  indicates  that 
the  soil  is  not  congenial.  A  clay  soil  is 
better  for  the  Bose,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  usually  better  supplied  with  potash, 
an  essential  element  in  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  fruit.  The  pears  should  be 
picked  as  soon  as  the  stems  will  cleave 
readily,  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  want¬ 
ed,  then  brought  into  a  warmer  tempera¬ 
ture,  when  the  finest  quality  should  de¬ 
velop.  GEO.  T.  l’OWELL. 

Clover  in  a  Young  Orchard. 

U.  O.,  Helena,  Arli.— I  have  a  young  or¬ 
chard  set  with  apple,  peach  and  plum  trees 
Oats  and  clover  are  in  it  now,  but  I  read 
that  clover  is  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  Is 
this  true?  If  it  is  injurious,  I  would  plow 
the  clover  under. 

An  orchard  should  never  be  seeded  to 
oats.  Clover  is  a  good  crop  in  an  or¬ 
chard,  after  the  trees  have  come  to  bear¬ 
ing  age,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to 
stand  more  than  a  year  or  two  without 
being  plowed  under,  and  that  it  is  not 
made  into  hay  and  hauled  off  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  right  way  is  to  cut  or  roll  it 
all  down  flat  on  the  ground,  and  let  it 
lie  there  and  rot,  if  it  is  not  plowed 
under  at  once.  Clean  cultivation  is 
the  best  treatment  for  an  orchard  of  any 
kind  and  age,  except  when  it  is  under 
five  years  of  age,  when  corn,  potatoes  or 
some  crop  that  is  worked  often  may  be 
grown  between  the  trees.  A  seeding  of 
cow  peas,  Soy  beans  or  Crimson  clover 
about  July  is  good  for  a  bearing  orchard, 
every  few  years,  if  it  is  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground  or  is  pastured  down  by  hogs 
in  the  fall.  These  add  humus  and  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  soil,  making  it  capable  of 
holding  moisture,  and  greatly  invig¬ 
orating  the  trees.  h.  e.  v.  r>. 

Twig  Blight  in  Apples. 

M.  B.  R.,  Stuart,  Va.— What  is  good  for 
“fire”  twig  blight  on  apple  trees?  The  dis¬ 
ease  seems  to  commence  at  the  base  of  the 
new  wood  or  twig,  and  on  the  spur  which 
holds  the  young  apples. 

The  blight  referred  to  is  that  which 
affects  the  pear,  apple,  quince,  and  a  few 
other  related  species.  Its  germs  find  en¬ 
trance  to  healthy  parts  of  the  trees,  first 
in  the  Spring  through  the  delicate  floral 
organs,  and  later  through  the  tender 
growing  shoots.  This  is  why  the  first 
outward  signs  of  the  disease  are  usually 
seen  upon  the  fruiting  spurs.  When  it  is 
once  inside  the  twigs,  its  spread  is  easy, 
rapid  and  stealthy.  The  dead  and  dying 
twigs  and  leaves  are  only  the  result  of 


the  damage  already  done,  and  evidence 
that  the  germs  have  long  been  there, 
and  that  they  are,  probably,  far  below 
where  the  branch  appears  diseased. 

Our  very  highest  authorities  on  this 
subject  tell  us  there  is  little  use  to  fight 
the  blight  during  the  growing  season, 
because  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  how 
far  the  infection  extends  beyond  where 
there  are  visible  signs.  When  the  trees 
are  dormant,  they  should  be  looked  over 
carefully,  and  all  dead  branches  cut 
away,  and  more  especially  the  sickly, 
half-dead  twigs,  for  it  is  in  the  latter 
that  the  disease  holds  over  the  Winter. 
The  branches  are  usually  healthy  below 
where  dead  wood  may  be  seen  at  that 
time  of  year.  However,  all  should  be  cut 
off  down  to  the  healthy  wood,  and  burn¬ 
ed,  although  the  latter  precaution  is  said 
not  to  be  necessary,  the  disease  germs 
dying  with  the  branch.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Grapes  for  Wine  Making. 

G.  P.  G.,  So.  Chicago,  III. — 1.  I  have  20  acres 
of  land  in  northern  Alabama,  and  9  acres 
planted  to  the  following  grapes:  Ives,  Lind- 
ley,  Lutie,  Pocklington,  Agawam,  Moore's 
Early  and  Delaware.  Are  they  suitable  for 
wine  and  market?  2.  Where  can  I  get  in¬ 
formation  on  wine-making  and  machinery 
necessary  for  the  same?  3.  Where  is  the 
most  reliable  place  to  get  the  pear  trees 
mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  1? 

1.  Grape  growing  in  northern  Alabama 
ought  to  pay  very  well,  if  properly  man¬ 
aged.  The  varieties  mentioned  are  all 
very  good  for  market,  except,  it  may  be, 
Pocklington,  which  is  of  poor  quality. 
Ives  is  the  best  one  for  making  wine. 
Although  I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
wine  business,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
country  is  already  overstocked  with 
wine  from  California.  Grapes  grown  in 
the  eastern  States  pay  best  sold  in  the 
fresh  state,  so  the  growers  nearly  all 
claim,  and  they  practice  upon  that  prin¬ 
ciple. 

2.  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making, 
by  Husmann,  is  the  title  of  a  very  good 
book  that  covers  the  subjects  suggested. 
It  may  be  had  through  The  R.  N.-Y., 
price  postpaid,  $1.50. 

3.  To  procure  trees  of  the  pears  men¬ 

tioned,  correspond  with  almost  any  of 
the  nursery  firms  that  advertise  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  H.  E.  V.  D. 

Greenhouse  and  Boiler  Questions. 

G.  C.  S.,  Massachusetts. — I  have  a  boiler  10 
feet  long,  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  34 
2-inch  tubes.  The  grate  is  7%  square  feet. 
I  desire  to  use  the  same  for  a  hot-water 
system  of  heating  a  greenhouse.  How 
large  a  greenhouse  can  I  heat,  and  how 
many  feet  of  D/fe- inch  pipe  are  required? 
Temperature  at  night  55  degrees,  latitude 
of  Boston.  What  size  of  greenhouse,  and 
length  of  114-inch  pipe  will  a  boiler  called 
G-horse  locomotive-pattern  heat,  hot-water 
system;  same  conditions  as  in  first  named 
question?  Fuel  is  hard  coal. 

Ans. — If  the  boiler  mentioned  in  the 
first  question  is  of  the  horizontal  return 
tubular  type,  and  has  a  grate  surface  of 
714  square  feet,  it  may  be  estimated  at 
20  to  22-horse-power.  Such  a  boiler, 
properly  placed  and  fired  with  good  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  should  be  capable  of  heat¬ 
ing  3  greenhouses  100x20  feet,  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  degrees  in  cold  weather. 
Not  less  than  12  rows  of  114-inch  pipe 
should  be  placed  in  each  house,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  start  from  the  boiler 
with  a  3  or  4-inch  main,  from  which 
the  114-inch  pipes  may  be  led  off  as  re¬ 
quired.  Valves  should  be  placed  on  the 
flow  pipes  of  each  house,  in  order  that 
the  heat  may  be  regulated  evenly 
throughout. 

A  boiler  “called  6-horse-locomotive- 
pattern”  is  slightly  indefinite,  but  I 
should  expect  it  to  heat  a  greenhouse  100 
to  125  feet  long,  and  20  feet  wide,  the 
house  to  be  piped  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  mentioned  above,  namely,  with  six 
rows  of  piping  on  each  side,  it  being 
more  economical  to  use  a  liberal  amount 
of  pipe  than  to  force  the  boiler  by  the 
use  of  a  scanty  radiating  surface.  Two- 
inch  piping  is  considered  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  hot-water  heating  than  114-inch, 
there  being  less  friction  to  contend  with 
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in  the  larger  pipe.  It  is  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  pressure  system  of  heating  is 
the  one  in  view  in  this  case,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  a  pressure  of  10 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  sufficient  to 
insure  a  rapid  circulation  in  the  pipes. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 

Test  for  Vinegar. 

N.  B.  L.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. — I  saw  a  small  cop¬ 
per  vessel  filled  with  vinegar  to  which  was 
added  a  certain  quantity  of  what  I  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ordinary  baking  soda,  when 
immediately  the  fumes  or  gas  generated 
arose  in  a  graduated  glass  tube,  supposed 
to  show  its  acidity.  What  is  that  instru¬ 
ment  called?  Where  is  it  made  and  for 
sale? 

Ans. — There  are  certain  instruments 
manufactured  which  measure  the  gas 
given  off  from  an  acid,  as  from  vinegar, 
when  soda  is  added  to  it.  There  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  process  some  very  care¬ 
ful  weighing  of  the  materials  used,  and 
it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  make  the  test  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  would  stand  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Such  an  instrument  as  you 
describe  can  be  obtained  from  Eimer 
and  Amend,  of  New  York.  They  will 
send  you  their  catalogue  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  some  vinegar  you  de¬ 
sire  tested,  your  cheaper  and  surer  way 
would  be  to  send  a  sample  to  some 
chemist,  say  at  Cornell  University, 
where  the  cost  of  having  the  test  made 
would  not  be  more  than  25  or  50  cents. 

l.  a.  c. 

Feeding  Soiling  Crops  to  Cows. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Croon  and  they  In 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing." 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  8end  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The' 
han¬ 
diest 
sprayer 
in  the 
world.  Its 
small  size, 
simplicity, 
effectiveness 
make  it  the  fa¬ 
vorite  for  house 
plants,  green¬ 
houses,  flower  gar¬ 
dens  and  poultry 
houses.  Sprays 
trees  12  feet  high. 

One  lining  enough 
for  acre  of  plants 
Made  of  heavy  copper 
15  Inches  long, 

20  years. 

Regular  price  $2.00.  First  .v 
purchaser  In  each  district  gets  ", 
reduced  price  $1.50  (express 
prepaid).  Also  agency  l'or  full 
line  of  sprayers.  Send  for  onenuw.  ‘ 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  l.ockport,  N.  Y. 


Write  for 
catalogue 


Wear  for 


I  was  much  interested  in  a  recent  article 
in  which  allusion  was  made  to  the  herd  of 
cows  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  manner  of  feeding  them.  This 
Is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  thousands 
of  farmers  who  are  trying  to  live  by  keep¬ 
ing  cows,  and  whose  provender  bills  come 
dangerously  near  in  size  to  that  of  their 
butter  checks,  if  they  do  not  mount  even 
higher.  The  statement  is  made  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle  that  satisfactory  results  are  obtained 
by  feeding  those  cows  with  green  oats  and 
peas  without  grain.  I  have  had  indifferent 
success  in  making  cows  eat  such  feed  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  obtain  good  results. 
At  what  period  of  growth  and  maturity 
should  oats,  peas,  rye  and  barley  be  cut 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  Was  the  barley 
the  bald  or  the  bearded  variety?  My  cows 
refuse  bearded  barley  after  eating  it  a  few 
days.  Is  such  feed  best  given  to  the  cows 
as  soon  as  cut,  or  is  it  best  wilted  or  par¬ 
tially  dried?  j.  p.  s. 

East  Corinth,  Vt. 

Ans. — We  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  our  cows  to  eat  as  much  as  100 
pounds  per  day  of  oats  and  peas,  barley 
and  peas,  Crimson  clover,  etc.  When 
green  forage  is  used  exclusively,  they 
are  fed  about  one-third  of  the  amount 
immediately  after  milking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  say  at  six  o’clock,  one-third  at 
twelve  o’clock,  and  the  remainder  imme¬ 
diately  after  milking  at  night.  The  har¬ 
vesting  and  feeding  of  the  oats  and  peas 
begin  just  as  soon  as  the  peas  are  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom  and  the  oats  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  run  into  head,  and  they  remain 
in  a  good  succulent  condition  from  a 
week  to  ten  days  after  this  period — the 
time  depending  upon  the  season;  if  dry, 
they  mature  more  rapidly;  if  wet,  more 
slowly.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
rye  and  barley — the  harvesting  begin¬ 
ning  just  as  they  are  coming  in  head, 
though  with  these  crops,  the  maturity  is 
more  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  rye.  The 
morning  feed  of  the  cows  is  given  imme¬ 
diately  after  cutting,  and  enough  is  cut 
to  feed  throughout  the  day,  hence  the 
noon  and  night  feeding  are  a  little  wilt¬ 
ed,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  wilt  the 
morning  feeding.  It  may  be  due  to  the 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Wafer  or  Piaster. 

Dusts  Ties,  Bash  or  Tin*. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER. 

301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


D  AND  POWDER  SPRAYERS 
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On  GRAPE  VINES.  GARDENS,  FIELD  CROPS, 
Etc.  ONE  TO  THREE  ACRES  PER  HOUR.  »1.00to 
$3.00  each.  These  articles  carry  first  prize  in  all  State 
Fairs  where  shown.  Recommended  bv  all  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  all  stamped  The  woodasok  and 
Warranted.  Sold  by  first-class  Seedsmen.  CAUTION 
—Shent  per  cent  parties  are  sending  out  bogus  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  description.  See  that  you  get  Tkr  Wood¬ 
asok  stamped  on,  and  W.  on  bend  of  tacks  Catalogues 
Free,  TIIOS,  WOOD ASON,  2000-02  D  St„  Pbilad’a.,  Pa 


FumaCarbon  Bisulphide 


Now  Is  the  time  for 
farmers  to  put 


WOODCHUCKS-”” 


IDWABD  H.  TAYXOB.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Is  not  used  In  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms.  By  mall,  25  and  50c. 
EDW.  8  WARTS.  Blockton,  la. 
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A  RUINED 
GARDEN, 

Hover  bed,  green  house 
or  lawn  may  be  the  result 
of  a  few  hours  operation 
t/T  an  active,  energetic 
mole.  The  remedy  is  to 
catch  them  on  first  signs 
of  appearance. 

Out-O-Sighf 

MOLE  TRAP 

catches  him  every  time.  It’s 

guaranteed  to  do  that.  Can  be 
set  anywhere— under  glass,  in 
the  hot  bed,  <£c.  Sample  trap 

_ _ by  mail,  or  have  your  dealer 

order  for  you.  It  is  not  like  others— 

It  Is  better.  Descriptive  matter 
on  traps  mailed  free. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  fteek  St.,  Abingdon,  II 
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Me  trupfl 
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The  Business  Hen. 


fact  that  the  cows  are  not  pastured,  but 
allowed  only  to  exercise  in  a  lot  of  three 
or  four  acres,  that  they  seem  more  eager 
for  this  forage  than  if  allowed  to  pas¬ 
ture,  as  is  the  case  with  many  farmers. 

[prof.]  e.  b.  voorhees. 


By  U.  w.  COLLING  WOOD.  Price,  40c. 

This  book  deals  with  the  business  side  of  poultry¬ 
keeping,  giving  accurate  accounts  of  the  methods 
followed  on  several  piotltable  poultry  farms. 

IT  COVERS  THE  WHOLE  GROUND. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  sells  all  farm  books. 
A  specialty  of  quoting  prices  on  combinations.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  readers  given  free. 


Buy  Your  fertilizers  direct!  ' 

Save  Money !  No  Salesman’s  Expenses:  No  Middleman’s  Profit.  Our  entire  produot 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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A  RARE  TREE. 

In  contriving  the  most  effective  way 
of  laying  out  home  grounds,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  varied  collection  of  shrubs  and 
trees  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
Home  grounds  in  which  evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees  predominate  are  far 
from  satisfactory  during  the  growing 
season.  There  is  a  stiffness  about  them 
— something  antagonistic  to  one’s  sense 
of  the  lavishness  and  diversity  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  methods.  So,  too,  in  selecting  de¬ 
ciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  let  us  select 
so  as  to  spread  the  blooming  period  as 
nearly  as  possible  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  season  from  April  to  November,  and 
finally,  let  us  not  disregard  the  value  of 
foliage  as  dissimilar  as  possible  in  color 
as  well  as  in  form. 

Among  large-leaved  trees,  the  hardy 
Magnolias  are  indispensable  in  helping 
to  produce  such  effects.  Among  them 
tne  comparatively  new  Magnolia  hypo- 
leuca,  for  which  we  have  suggested  the 
appropriate  familiar  name  of  the  Pine¬ 
apple  Magnolia,  is  entitled  to  a  first 
consideration.  The  name  is  appropriate 
because  the  buds  and  flowers  have  the 
distinct  odor  of  pineapples,  while  those 
of  other  hardy  species,  like  the  Umbrel¬ 
la  (M.  tripetala)  and  Great-leaved  Mag¬ 
nolia  (M.  macrophylla)  have  a  some¬ 
what  disagreeable  odor. 

The  leaves,  varying  in  number  from  6 
to  12,  are  clustered  near  the  ends  of 
long,  cane-like  stems,  so  that,  if  we 
look  up  into  the  tree  following  the  main 
stem,  we  see  a  skeleton  tree  densely 
sheltered  by  the  great  leaves  above  and 
on  every  side.  The  leaves  quite  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Great-leaved  Mag¬ 
nolia,  being  of  nearly  the  same  outline. 
There  are  three  differences:  First,  the 
latter  are  slightly  ear-shaped  at  the 
base;  second,  the  leaves  of  the  Great¬ 
leaved  Magnolia  are  glaucous  or  silvery 
beneath,  which  may  not  be  said  of  the 
Pineapple  Magnolia,  and  third,  they  are 
larger,  being  often  more  than  two  feet 
from  the  base  to  the  tip.  Both  leaves 
are  broader  just  above  the  middle  or,  as 
described  by  botanists,  of  an  obovate 
shape. 

The  bud  of  M.  hypoleuca,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  189,  first  page,  is  nearly  ready  to 
open.  The  three  leaves  below  are  not 
true  leaves;  they  are  calyx  sepals  of  the 
same  creamy-white  color,  though  flimsy 
in  texture.  The  true  petals  are  leathery 
and  thick,  varying  from  six  to  nine  in 
number,  and  of  the  shape  shown.  The 
bud  itself  is  of  average  life  size. 

Fig.  193  shows  the  cone-like  pistils  in 
the  center,  which  afterwards  form  a 
cone  about  four  inches  long,  and  of  a 
pinkish  color.  The  whitish  parts  of  the 
many  stamens  outside  are  the  anthers 
(longer  than  the  darker  lower  parts, 
filaments)  and  open  inwardly  so  as  to 
fertilize  the  stigmas  of  the  cone  as  it 
grows  through  them.  The  dark  portion 
of  the  stamens  is  of  a  bright  crimson 
color,  and  this  extends  so  as  to  form  a 
band  of  the  same  color  an  inch  wide 
around  the  inside  base  of  the  petals.  As 
the  tops  of  the  pistils  (stigmas)  in  the 
young  flower  are  of  a  delicate  lilac,  we 
have  in  flowers  of  this  tree  a  very  pretty 
combination. 

The  Rural  Grounds  specimen  was 
planted  12  years  ago.  Thus  far,  it  has 
not  been  harmed  during  the  Winters,  and 
has  never  failed  to  bloom.  It  seems  as 
hardy  as  the  native  kinds,  though  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Japan.  In  the  Rural  Grounds,  it 
forms  one  of  a  group  of  Magnolias, 
Soulangeana,  Lenne,  macrophylla,  acu¬ 
minata  and  glauca.  The  last  mentioned 
is  the  well-known  Sweet  Bay  or  Swamp 
Magnolia,  which  seems  to  thrive  as  well 
on  high  land  as  on  low  land.  It  is  a 


lovable  little  tree.  Its  flowers  have  nine 
white  petals  nearly  two  inches  broad, 
and  of  a  rare  fragrance . 

The  Four  Ramblers. — It  is  rarely  the 
case  that  a  new  plant  of  any  kind  is  not 
over-praised  when  introduced.  The 
originator  over-praises  it  (we  may  par¬ 
don  him,  perhaps),  and  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  and  introduce  the  novelty  over¬ 
praise  it,  often  knowingly  and  without 
the  least  regard  to  its  real  merits.  It 
rarely — very  rarely — occurs  that  it  is 
just  about  impossible  to  over-praise  a 
newcomer.  Such  a  newcomer  is  the 
Crimson  Rambler  rose.  It  is  all  that 
has  been  said  of  it,  and  we  may  now  add 
another  merit,  that  of  exceeding  hardi¬ 
ness.  At  the  Rural  Grounds,  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  plants  were  not 
harmed  by  the  past  Winter,  next  to  the 
severest  known  to  the  writer.  Our  old¬ 
est  plant  now  covers  a  trellis  about  six 
feet  high  and  ten  feet  long,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  it  will  be  almost  a  solid  mass 
of  crimson  flowers  borne  in  pyramidal 


PISTILS  AND  STAMENS  OF  MAGNOLIA 
HYPOLEUCA.  Fig.  193. 


panicles  of  from  25  to  75  or  even  more. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  little 
beauties,  perhaps  not  noted  before.  The 
roses  are  at  first  a  bright  crimson;  then 
instead  of  changing  to  a  washed-out, 
tawdry  color,  they  change  to  a  bright 
pink,  so  that  the  plants  are  well  divided 
between  pink  and  crimson  flowers. 

We  have  said  about  all  that  could  rea¬ 
sonably  be  said  in  praise  of  this  rose  in 
past  volumes,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  speak  of  it  at  length  now  except  to 
compare  it  with  its  three  sisters,  the 
White,  Pink  and  Yellow  Ramblers.  If 
we  could  have  but  one,  it  would  be  the 
eldest  sister,  the  Crimson.  But  having 
seen  them  all,  we  want  the  quartette. 
Could  we  have  but  three,  we  would  omit 
the  Pink,  because  it  is  not  a  decided 
pink,  and  soon  fades  to  a  white,  not  so 
pure  as  that  of  the  White  Rambler.  The 
Yellow,  too,  is  yellow  only  in  the  bud  or 
partly-opened  bud.  The  catalogues  tell 
us  that  these  roses  will  withstand  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  two  degrees  below  zero. 
Over  20  degrees  below  zero  failed  ma¬ 
terially  to  harm  the  Rural  set. 

The  foliage  of  all  four  is  much  the 
same,  the  habit  is  much  the  same.  There 


are  two  important  distinctions,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Crimson  Rambler  has  no 
odor,  the  others  have,  and,  second,  the 
Crimson  does  not  begin  to  bloom  until 
the  others  have  ceased  to  bloom.  Thus 
the  Crimson  began  to  bloom  this  season 
June  10,  a  few  days  earlier  than  usual 
because  of  the  scorching  drought.  The 
others  began  to  bloom  June  1.  The 
catalogue  name  of  the  Pink  Rambler  is 
Euphrosyne,  that  of  the  White,  Thalia; 

that  of  the  Yellow,  Aglaia . 

In  Ruralisms  of  June  17,  a  com¬ 
parison  was  made  between  the  two 
unique  varieties  of  radish,  viz.,  Triumph 
and  Leafless.  This  report  showed  that 
both  kinds  are  early,  and  that  there  is 
but  little  difference  between  them — the 
Leafless  being  about  three  days  earlier. 
Fig.  192,  page  479,  shows  a  little  bunch  of 
the  Triumph,  and  Fig.  191,  page  479,  a  sin¬ 
gle  specimen  of  the  Leafless.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  much  the  same,  the  Leafless  being 
a  rich,  darkish  crimson,  the  Triumph 
white  and  crimson,  variously  splashed 
and  dotted.  The  latter  is  nearly  round, 
the  other  generally  oblong.  Doubtless, 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  Leafless  may  be 
grown  on  a  given  plot,  because  of  its 
scanty  leaves.  The  question  of  relative 
value  seems  to  depend  upon  which 
would  sell  more  readily  in  the  market, 
the  solid-colored  Leafless,  or  the  varie¬ 
gated  Triumph.  Our  illustrations  may 
serve  to  guide  the  reader  in  forming  an 
opinion . 


THE  RUSSIAN  THISTLE. 

IIOW  IT  HAS  CHANGED  FARMING. 

We  read  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  quite 
startling  reports  about  the  great  value  of 
the  Russian  thistle.  Several  years  ago,  the 
Government  was  devising  means  for  kill¬ 
ing  off  this  plant,  which  at  that  time  was 
called  a  dangerous  weed,  and  farmers  were 
urged  to  take  united  action  against  it. 
Now,  the  story  is  that  the  weed  turns  out 
a  “big  thing”,  valuable  as  a  feed  for  stock, 
and  also  possessing  other  good  qualities. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Russian  thistle  pos¬ 
sesses  these  good  qualities,  and  has  it  be¬ 
come  a  useful  plant,  rather  than  a  weed? 

Ans. — The  Russian  thistle  has  com¬ 
paratively  slight  feeding  value.  For  a 
short  time  early  in  the  Spring  or  toward 
midsummer,  sheep  feed  on  this  plant. 
In  very  dry  years,  it  grows  better  than 
almost  any  other  plant.  After  it  gets 
hard,  animals  do  not  care  for  it.  Sheep 
will  eat  it  longer  than  other  animals. 
There  is  no  “big  thing”  in  this  plant. 
It  has  revolutionized  the  agriculture  of 
South  Dakota.  In  some  respects,  it  has 
made  the  farmers  use  a  better  method 
that  will  keep  down  other  weeds  as  well 
as  this  one,  but  where  they  are  raising 
large  quantities  of  wheat,  which  com¬ 
pels  them  to  do  nearly  all  their  plowing 
in  the  Spring,  it  is  a  very  great  disad¬ 
vantage. 

After  farming  has  settled  down  to  a 
permanent  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
sufficient  live  stock  to  bring  grass  and 
cultivated  crops  into  the  rotation,  and 
better  methods  generally,  this  weed  will 
not  be  a  serious  factor,  except  in  very 
dry  years.  The  excitement  mentioned 
was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  dry 
years  in  the  early  nineties,  which  caused 
this  plant  to  spread  very  rapidly.  This 
period  was  followed  by  moister  seasons, 
in  which  other  plants  so  crowded  the 
Russian  thistle  that  it  does  not  amount 
to  much.  When  another  series  of  dry- 
years  comes,  we  shall  have  abundant 
evidence  that  this  weed  is  a  veritable 
pest,  and  its  bad  qualities  far  over¬ 
balance  the  small  amount  of  food  it  will 
furnish  to  sheep  and  cattle. 

Minnesota  Exp.  Station,  w.  m.  hays. 

Two  New  Fruits. 

IF.  F.  C.,  Auburn,  Me.—  Are  the  King  rasp¬ 
berry  and  Mersereau  blackberry  all  they 
are  claimed  to  be?  For  the  Maine  climate, 
would  they  prove  the  most  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  berries  as  compared  with  Cuthbert  and 
Snyder? 

Ans.- — Our  plants  were  set  in  1896. 
Canes  green  like  the  Taylor  canes.  Ber¬ 
ries  as  large  as  those  of  Kittatinny,  and 
of  a  conical  shape.  The  plants  bore 
more  than  Eldorado  plants  set  in  1894. 
The  berries  are  glossy,  but  not  quite  so 
firm  as  we  would  like  them.  The  King 
is  praised  highly  by  so  good  an  authori¬ 
ty  as  H.  E.  Van  Deman.  Plants  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Rural  Grounds  from  the 
Cleveland  Nursery  Co.,  during  April  of 
1894.  They  showed  less  vigor,  were  less 
productive  than,  and  the  berries  were 
neither  so  large  nor  so  firm  as,  those  of 
Loudon  or  Miller. 


"  Better  Be  Wise 

Than  Rich/’ 

Wise  people  are  aiso  rich  when  they 
know  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  annoying 
diseases  of  the  blood,  kidneys,  liver  and 
bowels.  It  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which 
Is  perfect  in  its  action  —  so  regulates  the 
entire  system  as  to  bring  vigorous  heal.h. 


Sold  by  implement  and  hardware  dealers. 
Ask  them  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

If  they  try  to  sell  you  any  other  make— 

Send  for  our  Special  Offer. 

Seale  Co.  108  Central  81.,  Hiiiglmmton,  N.  Y. 


'Rot® Proof  Creosote  Paint.’ 

rA  preservative  paint  that  looks  well,  wears'' 
rwell,  costs  only  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  preserves'! 
^woodwork  better  than  any  oil  paint.  It  costs  very] 
^little  to  try  it,  and  nothing  to  get 
k.card.  Send  for  one. 

kSAMUEL  CABOT, 81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Massy 
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I  Get  hisnewcatalogue. 
tells  all  about  The  Bel 

Dm  Fence  Made. 

V.  J.  ADAM 


IT’S  THE  TEMPER 

.of  a  horse  makes  him  .valuable— the  average  of 
faculties.  Wire  fence  should  have  more  than  one 
strong  point.  Ask  the  judges  about  The  l*a ge. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


DON’T  EXPERIMENT 


Buy  the  Plttaburjj:  Woven  Wire  Fence  and  avoid  all 
mistakes.  It’s  a  pood  long-lived  fence  At  a  reasonable 
price.  Takes  up  all  expansion  and  contraction  and  never 
sags.  It’s  close  enough  and  strong  enough  to  turn  nil  live  stock.  Keeps 
yours  in  and  your  neighbor’s  out.  We  want  good  agents  in  every 
locality.  First  order  secures  township  agency.  Circulars  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  FenceCo.,f5  Penri.  Av., Pittsburgh*. 


THE 


DOUBLE  STRAND 

in  this  fence  means  double  strength- 
greater  durability.  The  tie  wires  of 
the  Randall  Double  .Straml 
Woven  Steel  Wire  Fence  are  braid¬ 
ed  in  and  can  never  slip.  The  braid 
allows  expansion  and  contraction- 
keeps  the  fence  always  taut,  A  perfect, 
lusting  fence  at  moderate  cost.  All  widths 
for  all  purposes.  Write  for  illus.  circular. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO.,  IE  ROY,  N.Y 
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LOOSE  WIRE  FENCES 

are  quickly  made  tight 
as  new  with 

Success  Fence  Ratchets. 


No  holes  to  bore  in  end  posts.  They  quickly  attach 
in  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and  grip  the  wires  au'o- 
matically  as  it  is  wound  on  No  new  fence  complete 
without  them.  They  give  perfect  control  of  each  wire. 

We  will  mail  you  a  sample 
to  test,  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents 
to  cover  postage  only.  Circulars 
i*ree  of  this  Ratchet,  Wire  Fencing 
and  Supplies. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  8howing  Wire 
Box  (if,  Leesburg,  O.  Wound  On. 


14  inch  diameter.  Comes  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4c. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Hardware,  Plumbing, 
Roofing,  Wire,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
,  “OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS.”* 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w<  cuioitio.8^ 
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HOPE  FARM  ROTES. 

Dry  Poisoning. — The  Potato  beetles 
have  been  worse  than  usual  this  season. 
On  one  field  of  about  four  acres,  they 
came  out  all  of  a  sudden,  and  did  quite 
a  little  damage  before  we  could  get  at 
them.  Some  of  our  potatoes  this  year 
are  planted  on  last  year’s  potato  field. 
To  my  surprise,  the  beetles  are  not  so 
bad  on  these  old  fields  as  they  are  where 
corn  or  grass  grew  last  year.  On  one  field 
where  the  beetles  were  bad,  we  started 
a  boy  at  knocking  them  off  into  a  pan. 
He  got  a  peck  or  more,  but  still  they 
came,  and  poisoning  was  necessary.  A 
lively  charge  right  into  their  headquar¬ 
ters  was  needed.  We  took  the  one-horse 
market  wagon,  and  rigged  a  board  be¬ 
hind,  so  that  two  men  could  sit  out 
about  opposite  the  wheels.  With  a  boy 
to  drive  and  each  man  working  a  Paris- 
green  gun,  we  put  the  dry  poison  on 
four  rows  at  a  time  as  fast  as  the  horse 
could  walk.  We  mixed  flour  and  Para- 
grene,  half  and  half,  and  dusted  it  on 
in  this  way  with  great  success.  It  killed 
the  bugs  completely.  We  can  work  over 
20  acres  a  day  with  this  rig.  We  used  it 
mostly  at  morning  and  evening,  when 
the  plants  were  a  little  moist,  and  I  was 
quite  astonished  at  the  way  it  cleared 
out  the  beetles.  I  see  farmers  still  sift¬ 
ing  plaster  on  the  plants.  They  lug  a 
barrel  of  plaster  over  an  acre,  sifting  on 
one  plant  at  a  time.  It’s  a  very  slow 
and  tedious  job.  With  the  Paris-green 
gun,  you  take  two  rows  at  a  time,  and 
dust  the  plants  as  fast  as  you  can  walk. 
With  one  pound  each  of  plaster  or 
flour  mixed  with  a  pound  of  Paris-green 
or  Paragrene — one  /  is  as  good  as  the 
other — you  can  fully  dust  an  acre.  We 
have  found  the  dry  poisoning  safer  and 
better  than  using  water  with  ordinary 
sprayers  and  tools. 

A  Good  Rain. — On  June  15,  the 
weather  clerk  made  a  fearful  effort,  and 
sent  us  a  good  half-hour’s  shower.  It 
gave  the  ground  a  thorough  soaking  four 
inches  deep.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
thirsty  crops.  We  had  just  sowed  our 
late  cabbage  seed  and  sorghum.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  rain,  we  set 
out  the  last  of  the  early  cabbage  plants, 
which  had  been  waiting  such  a  shower 
for  weeks.  What  could  be  done  to  make 
that  rain  most  useful  for  the  earliest 
potatoes?  There  were  tubers  all  the  way 
in  size  from  a  duck’s  egg  down,  but  the 
plants  had  gone  through  a  hard  battle 
with  the  drought.  Many  of  them  were 
yellow  half  way  up  from  the  ground, 
and  the  early  blight  had  started  on  them 
in  some  parts  of  the  field.  The  hot,  dry  ¬ 
ing  wind  had  about  used  them  up,  and 
here  was  the  hardest  part  of  their  job 
before  them. 

Stimulants  for  Potatoes. — I  reason¬ 
ed  that  those  earliest  planted  potatoes 
on  the  hot,  dry  sand,  felt  about  as  Fitz¬ 
simmons  did  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
round  of  his  recent  fight.  I  imagine 
that  life  had  few  attractions  for  him. 
He  certainly  didn’t  feel  like  eating  a  big 
meal  to  get  back  his  strength.  His  sec¬ 
onds,  probably,  rubbed  him  down,  gave 
him  a  strong  stimulant,  and  told  him 
how  everything  depended  on  his  making 
a  mighty  effort  to  redeem  himself.  Now 
there  was  no  use  telling  those  plants 
that  potatoes  were  worth  nearly  $4  a 
barrel,  and  that  there  were  half  a  dozen 
calls  for  every  dollar.  I  reasoned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  other  methods  were  worth 
trying,  and  so  the  boys  put  on  250 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  and 
cultivated  it  in  with  the  diamond-tooth 
cultivator.  Then  we  dusted  fungiroid  or 
dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  the  plants. 
That  was  as  near  to  a  stimulant  and  a 
rub-down  as  we  could  give.  The  effect 
of  the  nitrate  was  evident  inside  of  two 
days.  It  didn’t  make  the  yellow  leaves 
green,  but  it  gave  a  darker  color  and  a 
thriftier  look  to  the  living  vines.  We 
can’t  tell  about  the  profit  of  it  until  dig¬ 
ging  time  comes.  My  theory  is  that  the 
nitrate  will  give  those  drooping  plants 


start  enough  to  make  them  form  their 
tubers.  After  the  grass  is  cut,  I  think  it 
will  pay  to  use  nitrate  just  before  or 
during  a  rain,  to  quicken  up  the  second 
crop.  This  small  amount  of  soluble 
nitrogen  may  be  just  what  the  crop 
needs  to  stimulate  or  quicken  it.  I  no¬ 
tice  that  nitrate  left  on  top  of  the 
ground  slowly  dissolves  and  disappears. 

Fruit  Prospects.— The  rain  helped 
the  bush  fruits,  but  came  too  late  to  do 
the  strawberries  much  good.  The  hy¬ 
drant  water  helped  the  Parker  Earles 
so  much  that  we  decided  to  water  more 
of  them.  Water  at  five  cents  a  minute 
costs  too  much  with  a  well  full  of  good 
water.  We  tcok  turns  at  the  pump,  and 
carried  the  water  in  buckets,  giving  the 
larger  single  plants  a  gallon  or  more. 
Some  of  these  wise  men  have  figured 
how  much  water  it  takes  to  cover  an 
acre  one  inch  deep,  and  give  a  thirsty 
crop  a  good  drink.  With  all  their  wis¬ 
dom,  they  don’t  know  half  so  much 
about  it  as  they  would  if  they  had  car¬ 
ried  water  to  500  big  strawberry  plants! 
The  water  helped  these  plants  greatly, 
and  we  have  had  a  fair  crop.  Without 
water,  my  famous  wild  strawberry 
plants  made  a  worse  showing  even  than 
Parker  Earle.  Gladstone  has  given  a 
fair  crop  of  fine  fruit,  though  the 

drought  has  hurt  it . I  notice 

a  difference  in  the  ability  of  bush  fruits 
to  stand  the  dry  weather.  Gregg  with 
us  looks  better  now  than  the  other 
blackcaps.  Kansas,  in  spite  of  its  name, 
can’t  stand  up  so  well  against  the  dry 
winds.  Early  Harvest  blackberry  is 
getting  ready  for  a  heavy  crop,  while 
Snyder  at  its  side  has  quit  the  race. 
The  boys  say  it  should  drop  the  last  let¬ 
ter  in  its  name.  The  contrast  in  this 
case  is  quite  remarkable.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  one  currant  should  stand  the 
drought  better  than  another,  yet  the 
Wilder  shows  up  better  than  any  other 
I  have  seen.  It  is  true  we  sowed  cow 
peas  among  the  currants  after  fruiting 
last  year,  and  plowed  the  vines  in. 

“Man  with  the  Hoe.” — One  of  our 
neighbors  is  quite  lame,  and  finds  it 
hard  work  to  follow  a  walking  culti¬ 
vator.  He  put  in  a  large  crop  of  corn 
because  the  hay  crop  is  short,  and  he 
wants  fodder  for  next  winter.  He  came 
one  day  and  borrowed  the  two-horse 
Iron  Age  cultivator.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  him  in  the  way  of  farming.  He  could 
sit  on  a  comfortable  seat,  and  run  over 
his  corn  twice  while  he  went  once  with 
the  one-horse  tool.  The  teeth  were  un¬ 
der  better  control,  too.  With  such  a 
tool  as  this,  a  man  with  only  one  leg, 
or  a  light  boy,  or  a  slender  girl  or  wo¬ 
man,  can  tend  crops  as  well  as  a  big, 
stout  man.  With  a  sulky  plow,  an 
Acme  harrow,  a  potato  planter,  a  bicycle 
weeder,  a  riding  cultivator  with  a  Paris- 
green  gun  behind  it,  and  a  riding  potato 
digger,  two  one-legged  men  can  take 
care  of  30  acres  of  potatoes,  and  walk 
hardly  a  step.  With  cheap  labor,  it 
might  pay  to  give  the  potatoes  one  hand- 
hoeing,  but  a  fair  crop  can  be  produced 
ready  to  pick  up,  with  practically  no 
walking  at  all.  Take  two  sound  men 
with  walking  plow,  seed  and  fertilizer 
dropped  by  hand,  hoe  and  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator,  Paris-green  sifted  on  by  hand, 
and  the  crop  dug  with  forks,  and  they 
would  hardly  take  care  of  five  acres 
properly. 

“The  man  with  the  hoe”  is  getting  to 
be  a  back  number  in  such  a  race.  We 
used  to  think  that  the  methods  employ¬ 
ed  on  the  great  western  farms  were  cut¬ 
ting  out  eastern  agriculture,  but  “the 
man  with  the  hoe”  now  finds  his  hardest 
competitor  in  the  eastern  farmer,  who 
adopts  some  of  the  western  methods.  I 
am  satisfied,  more  and  more  every  year, 
that,  with  method  against  method,  the 
eastern  farmer  is  ahead.  I  mean  that, 
where  the  eastern  farmer  is  so  situated 
that  he  can  use  horse  machinery,  and 
produce  a  wholesale  crop,  he  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  because  he  is  close  to  the  mar¬ 


kets,  and  can  command  the  highest 
prices.  The  small  man  with  the  hoe 
still  has  his  chance  on  some  crops,  but 
where  the  crop  can  be  produced  by  horse 
power — like  potatoes  or  corn — he  must 
hustle  in  order  to  keep  in  sight.  Yet,  if 
he  can  raise  the  capital  needed  to  buy 
a  set  of  potato-growing  tools,  and  has 
waste  land,  he  can  still  get  into  the 
race.  With  a  rotation  of  cow  peas  and 
potatoes,  the  former  plowed  under  for 
fertility,  he  can  use  a  fair  quantity  of 
fertilizer,  and,  with  a  stout  boy  and  girl 
to  help,  raise  a  large  crop  at  compara¬ 
tively  light  expense.  The  hired-help 
problem  is  getting  to  be  so  serious  that 
the  eastern  farmer  must  make  a  greater 
use  of  improved  horse  tools.  Our  plan 
this  year  has  been  to  make  the  fruit  and 
hens  pay  running  expenses,  and  trust  to 
a  big  potato  crop  and  a*  fair  crop  of 
sweet  corn  to  carry  us  out.  ir.  w.  c. 

Street  Fairs. — The  National  Stock- 
man  and  Farmer  has  the  following  note 
about  street  fairs: 

Street  fairs  have  become  very  popular  of 
late  years.  Many  who  denounce  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  on  account  of  the  fakirs, 
swindlers  and  gamblers  that  infest  it,  favor 
the  street  fair,  where  no  racing  encourages 
gambling,  and  where  swindlers  can  be 
cared  for  by  municipal  authorities.  But 
human  nature  is  much  the  same,  whether 
it  be  on  the  streets  of  a  town  or  the 
grounds  of  a  fair  association.  The  gam¬ 
blers  and  fakirs  who  hang  around  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  are  on  hand  at  the  street  fair, 
and  they  are  tolerated  or  “fired”  just  as  the 
sentiment  of  the  community  demands. 
After  all,  the  character  of  a  fair,  street  or 
otherwise,  depends  very  much  upon  the 
community  in  which  it  is  held.  A  corrupt 
fair  cannot  long  survive  in  a  community 
whose  moral  sense  protests  against  it.  In¬ 
stitutions,  as  a  rule,  reflect  in  some  way  the 
“tone”  of  their  locality,  and  the  fair  is  no 
exception. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that. 
In  many  cases,  these  street  fairs  were 
started  because  the  regular  county  fair 
was  too  corrupt  for  honest  men  to  pa¬ 
tronize.  In  some  cases,  the  mistake  was 
made  of  catering  to  the  merchants  and 
shop-keepers,  who  were  asked  to  contri¬ 
bute  premiums.  The  merchants  were 
after  a  crowd,  without  much  regard  to 
its  makeup,  and  they  have,  in  some 
cases,  demanded  features  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  alone  would  not  admit.  Correct! 
When  the  moral  sense  of  any  community 
protests  against  gamblers  and  “fakes,” 
these  nuisances  will  go,  and  the  moral 
sense  will  remain — and  grow  stronger. 

Right-Hand  Binders. — It  is  stated 
that  some  manufacturers  are  making 
grain  binders  with  the  cutting  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  right  side.  Such  machines 
are  often  used  in  foreign  countries  where 
oxen  haul.  The  Farm  Implement  News 
says: 

In  this  country,  previous  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Marsh  harvester,  most  of  the 
reaping  machines  had  their  cutting  ap¬ 
paratus  at  the  right  hand;  but  the  Marsh 
harvester  had  to  be  made  with  left-hand 
cut,  in  order  that  the  grain  should  be  de¬ 
livered  with  heads  at  the  left  hand  of  the 
men  binding,  so  that  the  tuck  of  the  knot 
as  formed  by  hand  should  be  toward  the 
heads,  the  reason  for  which  any  old  farmer 
understands.  As  the  Marsh  harvester  be¬ 
came  the  leading  machine,  it  established 
the  left-hand  cut,  and  as  later  automatic 
binders  took  the  place  of  the  manual  bind¬ 
ers  on  this  machine,  the  left-hand  cut  was 
continued,  and  has  become  the  custom  in 
this  country.  In  short,  binders  work 
equally  as  well  whether  right-hand  or  left- 
hand;  abroad,  where  right-hand  reapers 
have  been  in  use,  naturally  right-hand 
binders  are  called  for;  here,  left-hand  ma¬ 
chines  have  established  the  left-hand  cus¬ 
tom  and  it  still  prevails. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  loather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Mado  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER  c^E 

BEST  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  VT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DBALERS  GENERALLY. 


A  Low  Wagon  at  a  Low  Brice. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  Is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-lnch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  OATALOQUI 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


Cheaper  to  buy  new  than  repair  old — VV  H  Y  ? 

$7.50  buys  4  Buggy  Whrrla  7-8  Id.  Bto.l  Tire 
$8.00  buy.  I  Carriage  W  heels  1  In.  Sleel  Tire 
UJ  Repairing  soon  eats  up  price  of  new. 

0)  Cur  wheels  stand  the  racket. 

D  He  give  full  value  for  money. 

5*  We  can  furnish  axles  and  6et  boxen 
jjj  properly.  Write  for  new  price  list 
(D  No.  H  and  directions  for  measuring. 
WTLJI  IM.T0N  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Lane’s  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adjusted  any  height.  Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 

*  -  market.  Thousands  in 
/ use.  If  your  local  deal- 
I  er  doesn't  keep  them 
will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 

Prospect  and  1st  Sts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


New  and 
Novel,  a 
Sight 
Seller. 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  AGENTS 


WRENCH 


^fPAT.  Bl  OV.  2/9  7.\ 

'  ^  Combination 

...  AND  JACK 

for  buggies.  Carriages  A  Light  Wagons.  C  . 
Ij^Removes  and  grasps  burr  wlillo  Jark 

Dome  vt^r -  - -  — ^  acts  as  continue- 

nn  "  tlon  of  axlo,  suu- 

#1  00  porting  wheel  and  leaving  spindle  clear  for  oiling.  No 
lost  washers  No  soiled  hands.  Agents  write  fer  special  prices 

COMBINA'N.  WRENCH  &  JACK  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


P 


WE  BUILDIFARM  TRUCKS  ONLY.  11  I  This  is  our  No.  9. 


TEN 

STYLES. 


It  has  6  in.  tiros,  short-turn’ 
and  the  patented  front  gear 
and  6th  wheel  is  very  strong 
and  especially  built  to  hold 
a  load  steady  on  a  short  turn. 


Stakes  pull  out  and  7  x 
ft.  flat  platform,  only  82  in. 

from  the  ground,  rests  on  the  _ 

bolsters.  Our  patented  wedge  made  wheels,  or  steel 
wheels  if  desired.  The  nest  Farm  Truck  made. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  circulars. 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  C0.f 
SAGINAW.  MICH. 
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BOW  ABOUT  HAMILTON  BUSBEY ? 

Who’s  Busbey? 

Why,  Busbey  is  the  man  who  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Black  to  see  that  money  was  properly  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  racing  associations.  Mr.  Busbey  drew  his 
salary,  and  benefited  his  private  business,  but  he 
failed  to  do  his  duty.  He  is  still  in  office,  but  there  is 
one  good  thing  about  it.  He  is  a  man  without  a  sal¬ 
ary!  The  last  legislature  made  no  provision  for  pay¬ 
ing  Mr.  Busbey,  though  it  provided  for  the  others. 

Why  not  “let  up”  on  Busbey?  He  isn’t  a  great  man, 
and  there  are  greater  abuses  to  be  kicked  at.  That  is 
true,  but  in  one  sense,  this  is  a  test  case.  Gov.  Roose¬ 
velt  came  before  the  farmers  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder,  fairly  begging  us  to  show  him  a  single 
black  sheep.  He  wanted  us  to  point  out  a  drone  or  a 
scamp  so  that  we  might  see  him  in  his  great  act  of 
raising  his  foot.  The  farmers  showed  him — Busbey. 
We  haven’t  heard  a  word  from  the  Governor  since 
about  drones  or  frauds  in  office.  We  intend  to  fol¬ 
low  him  right  up  until  we  do  hear  something. 

* 

Several  papers  have  already  asked  permission  to 
use  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  picture  showing  the  work  of  A. 
Devil  &  Co.  It  will  go  as  far  west  as  Kansas.  It 
promises  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  people  stirred  up  over  this  question 
of  food  adulterations.  It  is  the  greatest  commercial 
evil  of  the  century.  It  strikes  a  double  blow — at  com¬ 
mercial  honesty  anu  at  the  farmer’s  pocket-book. 
There  is  no  use  talking — the  papers  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  too  polite  in  talking  about  these  food  rascals. 
Call  them  by  their  right  names,  and  turn  the  lights 
on  them! 

* 

Speculating  is  decried  by  all  good  people,  yet 
where  is  there  more  of  a  speculator  than  the  farmer? 
He  prepares  his  soil,  sows  the  seed  and  awaits  the 
rain  that  falls  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust — or 
doesn’t  fall,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  this  year  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  territory.  Or  perhaps  the 
heavens  are  opened,  and  the  floods  come — as  is  also 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  either  case, 
labor  and  expense  go  for  naught.  There’s  risk  in 
either  case.  What  shall  the  farmer  do?  Kail  to  plow 
and  sow?  No,  for  we  have  the  promise  that  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail,  and  though  some¬ 
times  failures  come,  we  know  that  in  the  long  run, 
fruitful  seasons  outnumber  the  barren  ones,  and  suc¬ 
cess  comes  more  often  than  failure. 

* 

Our  “authorities”  continue  to  learn  new  things 
about  tuberculosis,  which  ought  to  make  some  of 
their  earlier  advice  a  nightmare  to  them  now.  We 
know  of  one  cow  that  has  been  watched  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  She  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and 
was  taken  out  of  the  herd  and  well  cared  for.  She 
kept  in  good  appearance  until  a  few  months  ago,  when 
she  began  to  run  down,  and  finally  became  thin  and 
very  feeble.  She  was  finally  killed,  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  was  no  indication  of  tuberculosis. 
Both  lungs  and  liver  were  diseased,  but  the  charac¬ 
teristic  traces  of  consumption  were  not  present. 
Many  veterinarians  would  have  said,  “Kill  the  cow!” 
when  she  first  reacted  years  ago.  Yet  she  continued 
to  give  good  milk,  and  now  appears  to  have  had  some 
other  disease  than  tuberculosis.  Thus  even  tuberculin 
test  and  “appearance”  together  do  not  always  give 
positive  evidence.  The  scientists  once  tried  to 
frighten  us  by  saying  that  the  cow  is  the  wet  nurse 
for  human  consumption.  The  facts  are  that  human 
consumption  is  decreasing,  while  bovine  tuberculosis 
is  increasing.  The  radicals  who  undertook  to  “stamp 


out”  tuberculosis  seem  to  have  stamped  on  their  own 
toes.  The  best  work  they  have  done  is  to  help 
create  a  public  demand  for  better  methods  of  cleaning 
and  handling  pure  milk. 

* 

We  are  often  told  that  the  chemicals  which  are  said 
to  be  used  in  different  food  products  are  perfectly 
harmless  in  the  small  quantities  in  which  they  are  so 
used.  It  is  true  that  some  deadly  poisons  are  given  in 
small  doses  as  medicine.  But  if  one  gets  a  little  of 
some  certain  chemical  with  one  kind  of  food,  a  little 
more  with  another,  and  so  on  almost  indefinitely,  the 
sum  total  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  alarming.  This 
seems  to  be  about  the  danger  to  which  purchasers  of 
food  are  subject.  The  farmer  can  escape  these  dan¬ 
gers  largely  by  producing  his  own  foodstuffs.  This 
poisoning  of  the  people’s  food  is  bad  business,  and 
should  be  severely  punished. 

* 

The  symposium  on  page  490,  on  the  use  of  kerosene 
for  flies  on  cattle,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  different 
results  attained  by  different  people  in  following  the 
same  methods.  Some  report  that  the  kerosene  is  ef¬ 
fective,  others  that  it  is  valueless.  It  would  seem 
that,  if  it  is  effective  in  one  case,  it  should  be  equally 
so  in  another — provided  always,  of  course,  that  meth¬ 
ods  of  use  are  equally  thorough.  Right  here  lies  the 
trouble  often.  People  differ  in  their  understanding  of 
thoroughness.  One  man  finds  spraying  effective,  an¬ 
other  does  not.  Why?  In  combating  many  insects, 
several  applications  of  an  insecticide  are  necessary, 
because,  while  the  first  application  may  kill  all, 
others  hatch.  Any  of  these  remedies  must  be  used 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  conditions,  and  with  in¬ 
telligence. 

* 

The  apple  crop  of  western  New  York  largely  deter¬ 
mines  the  price  for  that  fruit  in  the  eastern  markets. 
The  condition  of  the  Baldwins  decides  the  matter,  for 
that  variety  is  in  an  immense  majority.  Baldwin  has 
had  a  hard  season  this  year,  and  reports  are  all  one 
way.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  apple  crop  from  this 
great  section  promises  to  be  less  than  half,  and  the 
chief  loss  is  in  red  apples.  Greenings  are  in  better 
condition,  but  few  people  appreciate  them.  Nature 
packed  some  of  her  richest  sauce  inside  the  skin  of  a 
Greening  apple,  but  there  is  a  craze  for  a  red  skin, 
and  this  fine  fruit  is  often  neglected.  Early  apples 
are  promising,  but  buyers  are  likely  to  part  with 
considerable  money  when  they  buy  their  late  Fall 
and  Winter  fruit.  Ben  Davis  may  come  to  the  front 
as  usual,  but  reports  indicate  that  even  this  hardy 
citizen  feels  the  rheumatism  in  his  twigs  and 
branches,  as  the  result  of  last  Winter’s  freeze. 

* 

New  York  State  now  has  a  law  which  authorizes 
county  supervisors  to  appoint  what  are  known  as 
side-path  commissioners,  who  regulate  the  use  of  bi¬ 
cycles  within  their  county,  and  issue  licenses.  The 
money  obtained  from  these  licenses  is  used  to  con¬ 
struct  and  repair  side-paths  for  the  use  of  wheelmen. 
In  Suffolk  County,  for  example,  the  license  has  been 
fixed  at  50  cents.  All  wheelmen  who  use  the  side- 
paths  must  pay  this  license,  and  have  the  certificate 
or  record  fastened  on  their  wheels.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  Suffolk  County  alone,  10,000  to  15,000  of  these 
record  tags  will  be  sold  this  year.  The  money  thus 
obtained  will  belong  to  the  wheelmen — that  is,  it  will 
be  used  to  make  a  good  side-path  or  track  for  their 
use.  Three  classes  now  occupy  our  highways,  horse¬ 
men,  wheelmen  and  footmen.  Farmers  sometimes 
accuse  wheelmen  of  voting  appropriations  for  “good 
roads”  which  tax-paying  farmers  have  to  pay  for. 
This  law  puts  the  wheelman  on  a  side-path  which 
j'eceives  the  benefit  of  every  dollar  of  the  special  li¬ 
cense  tax. 

* 

A  few  years  ago,  the  State  of  Kansas  was  captured 
by  the  Populist  party.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  at  it, 
the  new  Governor  upset  the  order  of  tilings  at  the 
Agricultural  College.  The  Board  was  re-organized, 
and  the  president  and  a  numoer  of  the  professors  were 
forced  out.  rI  here  was  no  disguise  about  the  reason 
for  this.  Men  were  wanted  who  would  teach  ideas 
more  in  line  with  those  held  by  the  Populists.  We 
have  not  investigated  the  work  done  in  college  class¬ 
rooms,  but  to  our  mind,  the  published  reports  of  the 
Station  and  College  have  improved  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  Republicans  won  the  last  election,  and 
now  they  are  having  their  inning.  The  Governor  re¬ 
moved  the  Populist  members  of  the  Board,  and  they 
in  turn  threw  out  the  president  and  four  professors, 
largely  because  the  political  ideas  they  taught  were 
not  satisfactory.  It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a 
worse  state  of  affairs  for  an  agricultural  college.  Yet 
this  is  only  carrying  out  to  the  full  limit  what  you 
will  find  in  the  government  of  most  of  our  agricultural 


colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Many  an  honest 
director  could  tell  a  story  of  “politics”  if  he  would. 
Why  can’t  me  politicians  keep  their  hands  off  these 
institutions?  The  ivansas  experience  shows  that  there 
is  very  little  diuerence  in  parties  when  it  comes  to 
fishing  for  a  few  offices! 

* 

The  average  of  80  samples  of  barnyard  manure  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  showed  that 
a  ton  contained  nearly  10%  pounds  of  nitrogen,  11 1-5 
pounds  of  potash  and  7%  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid.  As  a  result  of  thousands  of  experiments,  it 
seems  well  settled  that  this  proportion  of  the  plant- 
food  elements  is  one-sided.  For  example,  in  growing 
potatoes,  nearly  twice  as  much  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  as  of  nitrogen  has  usually  given  the  most 
economical  mixture.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  nitrogen¬ 
ous  fertilizers  with  the  manure,  but  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  may  often  be  used  with  it  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Manure  has  valuable  properties  aside  from 
the  plant  food  it  contains,  and  for  many  reasons,  it 
shouiu  be  spread,  each  year,  over  as  much  ground  as 
possible.  It  is  better  practice  to  add  the  minerals  to 
the  manure,  and  give  10  acres  a  fair  dressing  than  to 
crowd  the  manure  itself  on  to  five  acres.  The 
Massachusetts  Station  people  suggest  the  addition  of 
30  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  100  pounds  of 
fine-ground  soft  Florida  phospuate  to  each  ton  of 
manure.  From  our  experience,  this  is  sound  advice 
for  any  farm  where  fertilizers  are  necessary. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

MRS.  COW  TALKS. 

It  is  reported  that  further  efforts  will  be  made  to  induce 
the  War  Department  to  use  cheese  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  army  ration. 

When  war’s  alarm  rang  through  the  land  last  year, 
Among  the  soldiers  marched  my  brother  steer; 
Napoleon  remarked,  long  years  ago, 

That  armies  travel  on  their  stomachs— so 
Steer  Bovine  tried  to  march  them  on  canned  beef, 

But  those  who  ate  it  say  he  came  to  grief. 

The  Beef  Inquiry  Board  says,  “Hush!”  and  we 
Will  keep  it  quiet  in  the  family. 

He  started  well,  but  couldn’t  stand  the  pace, 

So,  by  your  leave,  I  think  Pll  take  his  place. 

What,  feed  the  baby’s  milk  to  fighting  men? 

Not  out  of  nursing  bottles,  sir,  but  when 
The  weakness  and  the  water  I  can  squeeze 
Out  of  that  milk,  the  strength  remains  as  cheese! 
Good,  honest  cheese  is  concentrated  nerve, 

And  bone  and  muscle  without  slack  or  curve. 

My  brother  hurt  his  reputation— I 
Will  win  it  back  again— at  least.  I’ll  try. 


A  short  chicken  crop  is  reported. 

Potato  bugs  do  destroy  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  life! 

The  Guinea  fowl— is  it  ever  kept  for  anything  but  its 

noise? 

It  is  hard  to  beat  Red  Astrachan  as  a  popular  early 
apple. 

Don’t  sow-  millet  expecting  to  feed  it  to  horses  next 
Winter. 

Try  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  grass  after  mowing. 
Wait  for  a  shower. 

Beware  of  first  impressions;  the  proofreader  says  that 
they  are  rarely  correct. 

Don’t  cross  a  bridge  before  you  get  to  it,  if  you  would 
avoid  that  tired  feeling. 

Which  is  most  to  be  feared — a  strong-minded  woman, 
or  a  weak-minded  man? 

We  hear  some  people  spoken  of  as  cranks— but  a  crank 
generally  makes  things  go! 

Where,  Oh!  where  is  the  man  who  said  we  weren’t  to 
have  any  Potato  beetles  this  year? 

You  might  as  well  put  up  a  fight  against  time  as  to  try 
to  raise  good  apple  trees  without  lime. 

“If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again!”  This 
applies  with  great  strength  to  sowing  Crimson  clover  seed. 

The  horseless  carriages  seem  to  have  developed  more 
freakisli  ways  than  the  horses  which  they  have  displaced. 

Note  what  Mr.  Powell  says  about  the  soil  for  pears. 
By  analysis,  pears  contain  about  twice  as  much  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  as  apples. 

An  old  Scotch  saying  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  you  can 
step  over  a  dog,  you  can  step  over  his  tail— in  other  words, 
don't  worry  about  small  trials. 

“Beef  liars”  is  the  latest  name  for  those  who  don’t  like 
the  army  beef  supply.  It  is  said  they  have  endangered 
?25.0U0,000  worth  of  trade  with  Europe. 

Legislators  who  are  disposed  to  deal  gently  with  cheap 
food  substitutes  and  vile  adulterations,  should  remember 
the  old  proverb,  “lie  who  sups  with  the  devil  should  have 
a  long  spoon.” 

A  man  rode  on  a  bicycle  a  mile  in  one  minute  and  five 
seconds  behind  a  specially-constructed  car  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  on  planks  laid  between  the  rails.  This 
is,  probably,  faster  than  any  human  being  ever  propelled 
himself  before.  He  endeavored  to  make  the  mile  in  one 
minute. 

The  melon  crop  from  Georgia  will  take  the  place  of 
peaches  this  year,  as  many  of  the  peach  orchards  wore 
plowed  and  planted  to  melons.  The  crop  is  coming  on  in 
tine  shape,  and  will  begin  to  reach  this  market  the  last 
of  June.  Reports  from  New  England  indicate  that  the 
drought  cut  down  the  hay  and  fruit  crop  by  one-half. 
The  scarcity  of  strawberries,  however,  nearly  doubled  the 
price  of  that  fruit,  so  that  the  loss  is  not  as  great  as 
would  at  first  appear. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Congressman  R.  P.  Bland,  the  famous  sil¬ 
ver  advocate,  died  at  his  home,  Lebanon,  Mo.,  June  15, 
aged  64.  He  was  a  country  boy,  and  made  his  first  start 
in  life  by  working  on  a  farm  for  $1.50  a  week.  .  .  During 
a  fire  in  New  York  June  15,  a  woman,  75  years  old,  rescued 
three  children  by  going  through  smoke-filled  halls,  and 
chopping  open  with  an  ax  the  room  in  which  these  chil¬ 
dren  were  locked.  .  .  The  Cleveland  street-car  strikers 
are  increasing  in  violence,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  Women  have  greased  the  tracks  to  prevent  the 
running  of  cars.  June  20,  rioting  proceeded  without  check, 
the  new  employees  being  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  mob. 
One  conductor-,  while  taking  up  fares,  was  struck  from 
behind  with  a  coupling-pin,  and  then  other  strikers,  in 
the  guise  of  passengers,  jumped  on  his  prostrate  body, 
and  pounded  him  into  insensibility.  A  motorman  was 
dragged  from  his  car  and  beaten  insensible  by  the  mob, 
who  then  attacked  the  conductor,  who  was  finally  rescued 
by  a  citizen  armed  with  a  pitchfork.  The  police  seem  un¬ 
able  to  control  the  mob.  June  21,  the  car  company  offered 
to  make  terms  and  take  back  60  per  cent  of  the  strikers, 
but  refused  to  discharge  the  men  who  had  taken  their 
places,  and  worked  during  the  strike.  The  strikers  refused 
tl  cse  terms,  and  insist  that  the  company  take  all  the  men 
back.  J une  24,  the  strike  approached  settlement,  the  company 
agreeing  to  recognize  the  union,  but  refusing  to  discharge 
new  men.  .  .  The  United  States  cruiser  Columbia,  while 
lying  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  took 
fire  June  16,  sparks  from  an  engine  igniting  oily  waste  on 
her  deck.  The  fire  was  extinguished,  after  badly  charring 
the  deck  for  a  distance  of  115  feet.  .  .  The  trial  of  the 
criminals  concerned  in  the  kidnapping  of  Baby  Clarke, 
at  New  York,  resulted  first  in  the  conviction  of  Geoige 
Beauregard  Barrow,  who  tried  to  put  the  blame  on  his 
wife  and  the  nursegirl,  Bella  Anderson,  known  as  Carrie 
Jones.  He  received  a  sentence  of  14  years  and  10  months 
in  Sing  Sing.  Barrow  is  the  son  of  an  Arkansas  judge, 
but  has  always  been  vicious.  His  trial  was  brief,  and 
motion  for  a  new  trial  was  denied.  His  friends  desired 
to  make  a  defense  of  insanity.  Bella  Anderson,  the  nurse, 
who  turned  State’s  evidence,  was  regarded  as  the  tool  of 
the  other  prisoners,  and  received  a  sentence  of  four 
years  in  the  women's  prison  at  Auburn.  .  .  An  ink  trust 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $18,500,000.  .  .  Train 
rubbers  held  up  a  passenger  train  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Railroad  near  Shady,  I.  T.,  June  16. 
They  got  only  $5  and  a  registered  letter.  .  .  The  over¬ 
flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  causing  devastation  in  Texan 
valley  land.  .  .  Capt.  Wm.  A.  Andrews  has  started 
across  the  Atlantic  in  a  12-foot  boat,  sailing  from  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  17.  .  .  C.  E.  Edwards,  a  restaurant 
keeper  at  St.  Mary's,  W.  Va.,  has  brought  suit  in  the 
United  States  Court  against  the  local  courts,  and  obtained 
an  injunction  against  the  sheriff,  in  consequence  of  an 
alleged  conspiracy  to  injure  his  person  and  ruin  his 
business  because  he  employs  colored  help.  He  states  that 
a  mob,  led  by  the  sheriff,  threatened  to  lynch  him  June 
16,  because  he  would  not  discharge  and  drive  out  of  the 
county  two  negro  cooks  in  his  employ.  .  .  A  band  of 
desperadoes  bound  and  gagged  the  employees  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Transportation  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  its 
barns  early  in  the  morning  of  June  19,  blowing  open  the 
safe  and  securing  about  $3,090.  Other  men  aiding  them 
destroyed  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  so  as  to  prevent 
an  immediate  alarm,  the  robbers  all  escaping.  .  .  Ter¬ 
rible  stories  of  suffering  and  privation  are  now  reaching 
us  from  the  Klondike  trail,  the  horrors  related  including 
cannibalism  in  one  party  of  which  there  are  no  survi¬ 
vors.  .  .  The  Pennsylvania  State  Court  decides  that 
army  canteens  are  subject  to  State  tax.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  opposes  this  decision.  .  .  A  severe  earthquake 
shock  was  felt  June  20  at  Pearisburg,  W.  Va.  .  .  One 
soldier  was  killed  and  four  men  badly  hurt  by  the  blowing 
up  of  a  powder  magazine  at  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  June  20; 
damage  $75,000.  .  .  Violent  storms  occurred  in  several 
localities  June  20.  In  Pennsylvania,  several  persons  were 
killed  by  lightning.  At  Shelby,  Loudonville  and  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  cloudbursts  flooded  the  towns,  wrecked  crops 
and  drowned  live  stock.  Damage  at  Loudonville  over 
$300,000.  Near  New  York,  several  casualties  were  reported 
from  lightning,  and  the  electric-light  wires  were  burned 
out  in  many  places,  leaving  suburban  towns  Hooded  and 
in  darkness.  .  .  A  new  “green  goods”  game  has  been 
practiced  in  West  Virginia.  Two  men,  one  described  as  a 
minister,  managed  a  supposed  secret  society,  charging  $10 
for  admission,  and  binding  members  by  terrific  oaths. 
The  chief  secret  was  that  plates  for  printing  Government 
money  had  been  stolen,  and  money  printed  from  these 
plates  was  offered  for  sale  sealed  in  envelopes.  When 
opened,  the  envelopes  contained  worthless  paper.  The 
two  swindlers  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Pleasants  County.  .  .  At  Evansville,  lnd.,  negro  miners, 
brought  from  Kentucky  to  fill  the  place  of  strikers,  were 
fired  upon  from  ambush,  and  seven  wounded,  three  mor¬ 
tally. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Near  Huntington,  lnd.,  a 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  killed  June  15  by  a  wild  steer. 
The  animal  had  no  horns,  but  trampled  them  to  death  in 
his  stall.  .  .  It  is  reported  that  farmers  In  Salem 
County,  N.  J.,  are  erecting  windmills,  and  will  try  irri¬ 
gating  their  crops.  .  .  Mayor  Lacoste  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
has  asked  Gen.  Brooke  for  permission  to  forbid  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  from  Texan  ports  and  from  New  Or¬ 
leans,  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  cattle  from  those 
places  have  been  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  dangerous 
sickness.  .  .  James  Barrett,  vice-president  of  the 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society,  testifying  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  stated  that  conditions  among 
southern  farmers  are  worse  than  ever  before;  he  said 
that  there  was  no  money  in  cotton  raising.  .  .  A  farmer 
near  Sassafras,  Md.,  had  11  sheep  killed  by  lightning 
during  a  storm  June  15.  .  .  Gooseberries  gave  good  re¬ 
turns  in  Maryland  this  year;  one  farmer  is  said  to  have 
realized  $464  from  2,000  plants.  .  .  “June  drop”  was  said 
to  be  very  severe  with  Maryland  peach  orchards,  and  the 
Peninsula  crop  is  said  to  be  short.  .  .  An  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  Mississippi  River  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  is  caus¬ 
ing  inland  streams  to  overflow  their  banks  and  injure 
crops.  .  .  Orchards  and  hops  in  central  New  York  and 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  were  injured  by  a  furious  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  June  20.  .  .  The  oleo  prosecutions  of 
the  State  of  New  York  against  Armour  &  Co.  are  now 


likely  to  be  pushed.  The  penalties  involved  since  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  first  begun  now  amount  to  about  $1,530,000. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  rebels  attacked  San  Fernando 
June  16,  and,  after  hard  fighting,  were  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  Our  loss  was  14  wounded.  A  severe  earth¬ 
quake  occurred  at  Iloilo  June  17.  The  volcano  of  Canlaon, 
on  the  Island  of  Negros,  is  in  a  state  of  eruption.  June 
19  a  scouting  party  was  attacked  by  rebels,  keeping  up 
a  running  fight  for  five  miles.  Our  men  were  saved  by 
re-enforcements  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted; 
five  killed  and  35  wounded.  The  rebel  loss  was  heavy.  .  . 
It  is  reported  that  all  the  Spaniards  on  the  Island  of 
Balabac  have  been  massacred  by  the  natives.  .  .  Gen. 
Wheaton  continues  to  advance,  but  the  country  south  of 
Imus  is  composed  of  rice  fields  and  bamboo  swamps,  mak¬ 
ing  progress  very  difficult.  .  .  The  insurgents  captured 
two  Englishmen  on  the  Island  of  Samar,  and  refused  their 
release  until  the  British  cruiser  Grafton  cleared  for  action 
and  landed  marines,  upon  which  the  prisoners  were  freed. 

.  .  It  is  reported  that  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Baler, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  33  men,  finally  surrendered  to 
the  Filipinos,  after  holding  out  for  one  year. 


OLD  TIMES  AT  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

A  VETERAN  “TEI.LS  IIOW  FIELDS  WERE  WON.” 

They  Needed  a  Cast-Iron  Speaker. 

At  the  meeting  of  Institute  managers,  at  Rochester, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Ohio,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  development  of  the  farmers  institute.  We  give  be¬ 
low  a  portion  of  his  description  of  old-time  methods: 

A  HARD  STRUGGLE. — When  the  institute  work 
first  began  in  Ohio,  it  was  in  a  very  small  way.  The 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  appropriated  a  small  sum 
for  this  purpose.  The  speakers  received  no  pay,  for 
a  time.  Later  they  were  allowed  enough  to  pay  a 
man  to  do  their  work  at  home.  They  had  to  board 
around,  too,  as  the  local  people  paid  all  local  expenses. 
Once,  for  example,  the  speaker  was  met  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  by  a  committee  just  at  noon.  They  took  him  to 
a  cheap  restaurant,  although  there  was  a  good  hotel 
in  town.  Something  to  eat  was  placed  before  him, 
but  it  was  in  such  shape  that  he  could  do  little  more 
than  look  at  it.  At  night,  he  thought  surely  they 
would  take  him  to  the  hotel,  and  he  would  get  a  good 
supper.  But  no,  he  was  kept  in  the  hall  talking  with 
out-of-town  people,  who  stayed  over  to  the  night  ses¬ 
sion,  until  six  o’clock.  Then  all  hands  repaired  to 
the  restaurant  again.  The  waiter  asked  the  speaker 
if  he  would  have  oysters.  He  said  that  he  would,  and 
some  warm  water  and  two  or  three  oysters  were  soon 
swallowed,  and  a  regular  supper  expected,  but  it 
never  came.  He  learned  that  to  have  soup  and  a 
15-cent  supper  was  too  extravagant  for  farmers,  but 
he  got  decidedly  hungry  while  learning. 

The  night  session  closed  about  10  o’clock.  The 
speaker  was  put  in  a  carriage  with  a  farmer’s  wife, 
while  the  farmer  himself  got  in  with  some  neighbors. 
After  riding  half  an  hour  or  so,  he  ventured  to  in¬ 
quire  how  far  it  might  be  to  their  home.  The  an¬ 
swer  was:  “Nine  miles.”  “It  was  a  beautiful  moon¬ 
light  night,  and  the  road  ran  along  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  with  a  charming  woman  tucked  in 
by  one’s  side — it  wasn’t  so  bad.  Of  course,  we  had  to 
get  warm  and  chat  awhile  after  arriving  at  the  home, 
and  it  was  1  A.  M.  before  I  found  myself  in  bed.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  we  had  breakfast,  and  then 
sat  and  waited  an  hour  or  so  for  daylight,  while  the 
wife  was  getting  her  work  done  so  we  could  start 
early  for  the  institute.  All  of  which  was  well  enough 
for  them,  for  a  day  or  two,  but  terribly  hard  on  the 
speakers,  who  had  it  six  days  in  a  week  and  some¬ 
times  seven. 

SELF  ADVERTISERS.— “We  were  not  always  met 
by  a  committee.  More  often  we  had  to  hunt  up  the 
place  of  meeting,  get  it  opened,  and  sometimes  build 
the  fires.  Sometimes  no  hall  had  been  engaged,  and 
we  had  to  find  one.  We  used  to  go  out  on  the  streets 
and  ask  people  to  come  in.  Quite  often,  in  one  State, 
a  boy  was  hired  to  ring  a  bell  through  the  streets, 
and  cry  the  meeting.  Sometimes  we  got  out  little 
hand-bills  ourselves  after  arriving,  and  distributed 
them.  Sometimes  the  sheriff  called  out  the  meeting 
from  the  court-house  window.  Six  or  eight  people 
might  come  in.  If  we  got  a  dozen  or  two,  we  were 
quite  well  satisfied  in  some  places.  These  people, 
gathered  in  from  the  town  partly,  of  course  were  not 
particularly  interested  often — old  men,  perhaps,  who 
dropped  in  because  they  hadn’t  anything  else  to  do. 
One  speaker  remarked,  after  trying  his  best  on  a 
handful  of  such  men:  ‘One  might  as  well  try  to  talk 
to  so  many  saw-logs.’  And  it  did  seem  then  that  he 
was  about  right.  But  I  have  since  seen  500  or  000 
bright,  interested  people  at  an  institute  in  the  opera- 
house  of  the  same  town,  and  I  know  that,  in  later 
years,  the  agriculture  of  that  section  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved  through  the  interest  in  better  methods  that 
was  worked  up  finally  in  these  meetings.  The  speaker 
who  made  the  ‘saw-log’  remark  has  gone  to  his  rest, 
but  his  works  remain  to  bless  his  memory. 

FARMERS  HELD  OFF. — “Farmers  were  very  much 
afraid  of  the  institutes  at  first.  They  suspected  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  and  did  not  take  stock  in  book 


farming,  or  kid-glove  farming,  as  they  sometimes 
called  it.  At  one  meeting  in  a  church,  there  were  two 
swing  doors  opening  from  the  vestibule  directly  into 
the  main  aisle.  When  speaking  to  a  handful  of  peo¬ 
ple,  1  saw  a  farmer  push  one  door  slightly  and  peep 
in.  Just  as  he  decided  that  it  wasn’t  a  safe  place  for 
him,  his  little  dog  slipped  through  the  door  and  came 
trotting  up  to  the  pulpit.  The  speaker  behind  me  was 
so  much  amused  that  he  whispered  to  me:  ‘Terry, 
don’t  you  think  the  dog  showed  the  most  sense?’  I 
have  been  to  that  place  about  six  times  since,  and 
have  seen  the  interest  and  audience  increase,  until  the 
largest  hall  is  crowded  with  enthusiastic  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  Yes,  there  are  many  places  where  one  must  go 
an  hour  or  so  ahead  of  time  to  be  sure  of  getting  in. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  obliged  to  go  home  without 
hearing  a  word,  a  number  of  times.  I  have  even  had 
to  get  a  ladder  and  climb  in  a  window  on  the  stage, 
because  every  inch  of  standing  room  was  so  packed 
that  one  could  not  possibly  get  in  by  the  door.  Fur¬ 
ther,  I  have  seen  men  outside  oblige  the  insiders  to 
open  doors  and  windows,  on  a  cold  day,  so  they  could 
hear  from  the  outside.  They  helped  pay  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  proposed  to  have  some  benefit  any  way.  Still 
only  a  few  years  before,  your  speaker  went  over  to  a 
meeting  at  night  in  that  same  county,  and  found  only 
a  farmer  and  his  wife  present.  After  chatting  with 
them  awhile,  1  said:  ‘We  may  as  well  go  home,  as 
evidently,  there  will  be  no  audience  to-night,’ 

“  ‘Go  home,’  says  the  man,  ‘why  wife  and  I  came 
six  miles  to  hear  you  on  the  wife’s  share.’  I  did  not 
say  any  more  about  going  home,  but  got  up  and  talk¬ 
ed  to  them  me  best  I  could  for  an  hour.  If  that  hus¬ 
band  has  not  done  the  proper  thing  since,  it  is  not  my 
fault. 

SOWING  THE  SEED. — “This  reminds  me  that  one 
never  knows  how  much  good  he  may  be  doing,  and 
never  will  know  to  any  extent.  We  must  sow  the  best 
seed  possible,  and  hope  for  an  abundant  harvest.  One 
terribly  stormy  day,  I  went  to  an  institute.  There 
were  only  a  few  men  present,  and  apparently,  no  in¬ 
terest  was  taken  in  what  was  said.  It  really  seemed 
as  though  the  meeting  had  been  a  failure,  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  But  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  a  let¬ 
ter  full  of  gratitude  came  from  a  farmer  who  had 
been  there.  He  said  his  only  son  was  at  the  meeting 
with  him.  The  son  did  not  think  much  of  farming, 
and  was  anxious  to  go  to  town,  and  get  into  some 
work  there.  But  his  eyes  were  opened  a  little  at  the 
institute,  as  to  what  could  be  done  on  the  farm,  and 
he  went  home  full  of  enthusiasm,  which  the  father 
only  too  gladly  seconded,  and  inrew  all  his  youthful 
energy  into  improving  the  old  farm,  and  he  has  since 
gradually  taken  the  burden  from  his  father’s  shoul¬ 
ders  and  is  a  very  successful  farmer. 

LOCAL  MANAGEMENT.— “In  some  States,  the  in¬ 
stitute  is  managed  by  a  local  organization.  Officers 
are  elected  each  year  to  serve  the  following  year. 
They  have  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Sometimes  a  vice-president  is  elected  from 
each  township  in  the  county  to  work  up  an  interest  at- 
home.  They  have  a  committee,  perhaps,  on  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  one  on  music  and  one  on  entertainment 
of  visitors,  etc.  Then  the  State  speakers  go  and  help 
these  officers  to  carry  on  the  meeting.  The  officers 
naturally  take  pride  in  making  their  meetings  a 
grand  success.  Local  interest  is  aroused,  and  very 
large  audiences  are  the  rule.  The  State  Board 
in  Ohio  felt  that  this  was  a  wise  plan,  as  it 
was  encouraging  the  farmers  to  help  themselves. 
The  Indiana  and  Michigan  plan  is  much  the  same. 
The  home  people  are  expected  to  take  up  about  half 
the  time,  and  I  assure  you  many  fine  papers  are 
read.  The  tendency  of  this  plan  is  towards  develop¬ 
ing  institute  workers.  Prof.  W.  C.  Latta,  of  Indiana, 
always  instructs  the  State  speakers  to  report  any 
local  person  who  promises  to  make  a  good  regular 
worker.  The  weak  point  in  this  plan  at  first  was  the 
danger  of  getting  a  poor  chairman.  But  then  a  little 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  State  speakers  could  prevent 
any  serious  trouble.  One  rarely  sees  a  chairman  now 
wno  does  not  handle  the  meeting  as  well  as  could  be 
asked  for.  There  is,  however,  too  much  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  the  meeting  an  entertainment  some¬ 
times.  So  well  has  this  plan  of  encouraging  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  help  themselves  worked  out,  that  many  insti¬ 
tutes  are  now  run  independently,  witnout  State  aid. 
Sometimes  the  expenses  are  met  by  having  a  drawing 
evening  programme,  and  charging  an  admission  fee. 
It  always  is  unfortunate  when  a  collection  must  be 
taken  up  to  defray  local  expenses.  Far  better  raise 
the  money  privately  beforehand.  In  some  States,  the 
local  people  are  allowed  some  money,  by  the  State,  to 
meet  local  expenses.  This  does  away  with  the  old 
passing  around  of  the  hat.  I  remember  a  collection 
being  taken  up  once,  and  they  got  mostly  pennies. 
The  hat  was  passed  the  second  time  with  no  better 
success,  and  they  were  still  short,  and  the  president 
ordered  a  third  trial.  This  time  the  collectors  held 
out  their  hands  for  the  money.  One  farmer  put  in  a 
cent.  The  collector  stood  and  looked  at  him  curious¬ 
ly,  and  the  farmer  went  on  to  explain  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  out  in  a  minute,  and  he  wouldn’t  get  more  than  a 
cent’s  worth.” 
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l  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  WEAVER. 

Beside  the  loom  of  life  I  stand 
And  watch  the  busy  shuttle  go; 

The  threads  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Make  up  the  filling;  strand  on  strand, 
They  slip  my  fingers  through,  and  so 
This  web  of  mine  fills  out  apace, 

While  I  stand  ever  in  my  place. 

One  time  the  woof  is  smooth  and  fine 
And  colored  with  a  sunny  dye; 

Again  the  threads  so  roughly  twine 
And  weave  so  darkly  line  on  line 
My  heart  misgives  me.  Then  would  I 
Fain  lose  this  web— begin  anew— 

But  that,  alas!  I  cannot  do. 

Some  day  the  web  will  all  be  done, 

The  shuttle  quiet  in  its  place, 

From  out  my  hold  the  threads  be  run; 

And  friends  at  setting  of  the  sun 
Will  come  to  look  upon  my  face, 

And  say:  “Mistakes  she  made  not  few, 
Yet  wove  perchance  as  best  she  knew.” 

— The  Independent. 

* 

It  is  said  that  in  soutnern  Maryland 
there  is  an  old  superstition  that  whoop¬ 
ing-cough  may  be  cured  by  giving  the 
patient  a  piece  of  bread  buttered  by  the 
mother  of  twins.  Whooping-cough  pre¬ 
vails  at  Annapolis,  and  Mrs.  Lowndes, 
wife  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  who 
is  the  mother  of  twin  boys,  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  dispense  this  remedy. 
Anxious  mothers  have  besieged  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Mansion,  asking  for  this  curious 
remedy,  and  Mrs.  Lowndes  is  too  kind- 
hearted  to  refuse  these  appeals.  A  good 
many  old  superstitions  die  hard,  and 
people  who  will  not  own  up  to  actual 
belief  in  them  are  often  very  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  try  them. 

* 

Heke  are  a  few  incidents  noted  in  re¬ 
cent  issues  of  the  daily  papers,  which 
suggest  that  “the  weaker  vessel”  is 
quite  able  to  rise  to  an  emergency: 

Three  women  in  California  plunged  into  a 
roaring  surf,  and  saved  the  lives  of  three 
men  whose  boat  had  been  overturned,  leav¬ 
ing  them  helpless. 

Two  women  in  Jersey  City  captured  a 
thief  and  held  him  till  a  policeman  caught 
up  with  them  and  took  him  in  custody. 

A  young  woman  of  Staten  Island  seized  a 
broncho  which  was  running  away  with  a 
16-year-old  boy,  forced  its  head  to  the 
ground  and  held  it  there  until  several  men 
arrived  and  took  charge  of  it. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  house  caught  fire,  and 
two  young  girls  placed  their  aged  grand¬ 
father  in  a  sheet  and  lowered  him  from  a 
second-story  window,  without  a  thought  of 
themselves. 

In  Maine  a  forest  fire  threatened  to  wipe 
out  a  village,  and  a  brigade  of  women 
fought  the  fire  for  four  hours,  saving  many 
buildings. 

* 

When  the  vividly-colored  hats  be¬ 
came  fashionable  last  Spring,  fastidious 
women  soon  tired  of  their  garish  hues, 
and  plain  black  or  black-and-white 
headgear,  especially  when  composed 
wnolly  or  in  part  of  tulle,  replaced  the 
gaudier  styles.  Some  very  fashionable 
black  hats  are  of  shirred  silk  muslin, 
with  irregularly-waved  brims.  Now  we 
see  these  hats,  which  were  so  pretty, 
disfigured  by  the  pathetic  corpse  of  a 
gray  and  white  pigeon.  The  entire  bird 
is  taken,  spread  out  flat,  the  neck  thrust 
through  a  rhinestone  ring,  and  tucked 
down  in  a  most  extraordinary  fashion, 
while  the  feet  and  wings  are  left  out¬ 
spread.  The  claws  are  there — indeed, 
everything  is  absolutely  perfect.  This 
bird  is  generally  seen  on  the  hats  worn 
down  over  the  face.  Of  course,  the  wo¬ 
man  who  thus  turns  her  hat  into  a  dove¬ 
cote  is  not  violating  the  ethics  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  because  tne  pigeon  is 
not  a  songbird,  but  a  bird  killed  for 
food.  But  what  an  ugly,  barbarous 
fashion  it  is!  We  were  looking  recently 
at  the  headgear  of  a  Papuan  belle;  a 
coronet  or  fillet  of  tightly-plaited  hu¬ 
man  hair,  ingeniously  adorned  in  front 
with  a  highly-polished  segment  of  hu¬ 
man  shinbone.  Really,  the  woman  who 
thinks  that  her  hat  is  improved  by 


spreading  a  dead  pigeon  in  front  of  it, 
seems  to  be  actuated  by  taste  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  South  Sea  Island 
maiden  with  the  shinbone  fillet. 

* 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Philippine 
hotels  is  the  skeleton-like  bed,  devoid 
of  mattress,  springs,  pillow  and  cover¬ 
ings.  It  is  merely  a  cane  lounge  and 
bolster,  covered  with  a  mosquito  can¬ 
opy.  New-comers  often  complain  indig¬ 
nantly  when  bedtime  arrives,  that  the 
bed  has  never  been  made  up,  and  are 
filled  with  indignation  when  the  hotel 
proprietor  explains  that  he  will  furnish 
a  sheet,  but  that  there  is  not  a  mattress, 
or  a  quilt,  or  a  pillow,  on  the  premises. 
One  soon  learns,  however,  that  this  cane- 
seated  bed  is  the  only  thing  suited  to 
the  climate.  Some  of  our  friends  find 
comfort  during  hot  weather  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  mattress  and  sleeping  on  the 
springs,  the  only  disadvantage  being 
that  one  is  likely  to  wake  up  completely 
tattooed  with  an  impression  of  the 
wires.  A  very  thin  mattress  of  shred¬ 
ded  corn  husk  over  springs  makes  a 
very  comfortable  Summer  bed,  and  may 
be  aired  and  replaced  readily. 

* 

We  recently  saw  Summer  pillows 
stuffed  with  curled  hair  instead  of 
feathers.  They  are  much  cooler  an  i 
less  expensive,  costing  35  cents  a  pound 
made  up.  Among  Summer  comfortables 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  dealers,  bed 
cosies,  some  are  now  filled  with  lamb’s 
wool.  This  is  less  expensive  than  eider¬ 
down  and,  the  makers  say,  never  goes 
into  lumps,  like  cotton  batting.  This 
idea  is  quite  practicable  for  homemade 
cosies,  where  sheep  are  Kept.  A  great 
many  of  the  so-called  down  quilts  are 
really  filled  with  feathers.  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  described,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  method  of  making  feather- 
filled  quilts  at  home.  We  have  often 
wondered  how  down  or  feather  quilts 
are  made,  it  being  obvious  tnat  the 
quilting  is  not  done  through  the  filling. 
A  manufacturer  tells  us  that  the  com¬ 
fortable  is  first  quilted,  and  the  filling  is 
then  blown  into  it  by  a  pneumatic  ma¬ 
chine  called  a  feather-blower.  It  will 
be  noted  that  these  quilts  are  now  never 
quilted  in  squares  or  any  intersecting 
design,  but  in  convolutions  which  leave 
a  wandering  channel  right  to  the  center 
of  the  pattern.  If  the  quilting  intersect¬ 
ed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  blow  in  the 
filling. 

* 

A  respectable  Brooklyn  hardware 
dealer  finds  himself  in  a  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  position,  as  the  result  of  determin¬ 
ing  that  he  wouldn’t  take  a  uare.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  while  visiting  his  old 
home  in  a  country  town  near  New  York, 
some  one  dared  him  to  go  through  the 
marriage  ceremony  with  a  young  wo¬ 
man  in  the  party.  They  went  to  a  jus¬ 
tice,  and  were  married  by  him,  all  taking 
the  affair  only  as  a  joke.  The  young 
man  returned  to  the  city,  made  a  second 
marriage  with  another  woman  in  good 
faith,  and  is  the  father  of  four  children. 
Some  one  told  the  second  wife  of  the 
first  ceremony;  she  insisted  that  her 
husband  look  into  its  legal  standing,  and 
the  man. finds  that  the  first  woman  is  his 
legal  wife,  while  the  second  woman  and 
her  children  have  no  right  to  bear  his 
name.  Fortunately  for  the  man,  who  is 
thus  a  bigamist,  the  first  woman  is  as 
anxious  to  be  free  as  he,  so  they  will 
be  divorced,  alter  which  he  must  marry 
the  woman  whom  he  has  for  many  years 
regarded  as  his  wife.  The  only  person 
in  this  wretched  affair  for  whom  we 
can  feel  sympathy  is  the  second  wife, 
who,  innocent  of  any  wrong,  is  put  in  a 


most  painful  position.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  incidents  which  show  the  shame 
and  misery  arising  from  a  lax  view  of 
the  sacredness  of  marriage. 

* 

A  Delaware  correspondent  writes  as 
follows,  regarding  a  recent  reference,  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  to  peanut  butter: 

As  this  is  the  time  of  year  for  lunches 
sometimes  prepared  in  a  hurry,  peanut  but¬ 
ter  for  cracker  sandwiches  is  a  handy  thing 
to  have  ready  prepared.  The  note  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  says  that  it  retails  for  30  cents 
a  pound.  Any  one  who  has  an  Enterprise 
meat-cutter  can  prepare  30  cents’  worth  for 
15  cents.  After  removing  the  hulls  and 
brown  skin,  put  the  nuts  through  the  cutter 
three  times.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  it 
after  having  put  it  through  the  first  time. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  keep— ours 
never  has  a  chance  to  spoil,  two  boys  are 
so  very  fond  of  it.  I  put  it  in  a  pint  jar, 
and  keep  the  top  on. 


Among  the  Children  of  Gibeon. 

TENEMENT  WORKERS  AND 'WHAT  THEY  DO. 

A  “Slum  Settlement.” — Last  Sum¬ 
mer,  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  about  a  day  on 
board  the  Floating  Hospital  which,  all 
through  the  hot  weather,  takes  the  poor 
mothers  and  babies  of  New  York’s  tene¬ 
ments  into  the  salty,  health-giving 
breezes  of  the  Lower  Bay.  This  Sum¬ 
mer,  St.  John’s  Guild  will  double  its 
work,  for  a  second  hospital  boat,  the 
Helen  C.  Juilliard,  has  been  given  to  the 
society  by  a  philanthropic  woman, 
whose  name  it  bears.  Many  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  children  and  worn-out  mothers 
who  enjoy  outings  on  the  St.  John,  re¬ 
ceive  this  pleasure  through  the  care  and 
watchfulness  of  what  are  known  as 
“slum  settlements.”  The  “slum  settle¬ 
ment”  consists  of  ’  a  band  of  earnest 
workers  who  unite  to  form  a  household 
in  the  poorest  part  of  a  great  city,  where 
by  giving  themselves,  and  not  merely 
material  aid,  they  may  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  very  poor.  London  has  a 
number  of  these  settlements;  Chicago 
has  her  famous  Hull  House,  and  in  New 
York,  the  College  Settlement  on  Riving- 
ton  Street,  and  the  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement  on  Henry  Street,  are  doing 
an  amount  of  good  that  we  barely  real¬ 
ize. 

A  Settlement  Meeting. — A  few 
weeks  ago,  I  attended  a  public  meeting 
of  the  King’s  Daughters,  where  reports 
of  the  Settlement  work  were  given.  It 
was  a  large  gathering,  and  strange  it 
seemed  to  see  the  crowd  of  women, 
young  and  old,  adorned  with  the  little 
silver  cross,  in  the  gilded  and  florid  ball¬ 
room  of  a  fashionable  hotel.  Two  lead¬ 
ing  speakers  were  Mrs.  Margaret  Bot- 
tome.  President  of  the  order  of  King’s 
Daughters,  and  Jacob  A.  Riis,  whom 
Gov.  Roosevelt  described  as  the  most 
useful  man  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Bot- 
tome  was  rather  a  surprise  to  me;  I  had 
pictured  her  a  quiet,  gentle,  Quakerish 
woman,  whose  presence  would  breathe 
only  of  peace  and  rest.  I  saw  a  large 
woman  of  commanding  presence,  nearer 
70  than  60,  I  judge,  with  waving  gray 
hair,  keen  dark  eyes,  and  a  rich  con¬ 
tralto  voice  that  became  masculine 
when  she  expressed  emotion.  She  uses 
much  gesture,  and  impresses  one  as  a 
woman  of  strong  character,  whose  ar¬ 
dent  faith  dominates  her  hearers. 

What  the  Settlement  Does. — lmss 
A.  C.  Mayer,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Settlement,  told  in  her  report  of  the 
work  done.  In  addition  to  nursing  the 


sick,  visiting,  conducting  general  relief 
work  all  the  year  around,  distributing 
fruit  and  flowers  and  taking  children  in¬ 
to  the  country  during  the  Summer,  a 
“happiness  fund”  is  maintained  for 
special  pleasures  at  Christmas,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  etc.;  a  playground  known  as  the 
King’s  Garden  is  kept  open  from  May 
to  November,  a  penny  provident  fund  is 
maintained,  and  a  public  bathroom  is 
open  every  week  day.  J  he  educational 
work  includes  a  kindergarten,  a  library, 
and  18  clubs  and  classes.  These  meet¬ 
ings  and  classes  include  men,  women 
and  children;  some  of  them  are  devoted 
to  instruction,  oiners  to  social  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  men  have  an  American  his¬ 
tory  club,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
University  Extension  Society;  the  boys 
a  City  history  club.  Women  and  girls 
are  instructed  in  sewing,  cooking  and 
home-making  generally.  There  are 
three  bands  of  mercy,  a  little  girls’  sun¬ 
shine  club,  mothers’  meetings,  and  a 
circle  of  King’s  Daughters. 

The  Pleasure  of  a  Bath. — Miss 
Mayer  told  of  one  woman  living  near  the 
Settlement  who  invited  her  old  mother, 
who  lived  in  an  up-town  tenement, 
to  make  her  a  visit,  for  the  cake  of  the 
change.  A  number  of  treats  were  laid 
out  for  the  old  woman’s  pleasure,  and 
among  them  was  a  bath  in  the  King's 
Daughters’  bath-tub!  Think  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  in  which  a  comfortable  bath  is  a 
rarely  attained  luxury — but,  according  to 
a  recent  authority,  there  are  but  10 
cities  in  the  broad  United  States  pro¬ 
vided  with  public  baths,  and  New  York's 
supply  is  painfully  inadequate.  Great 
Britain  is  far  before  us  in  this  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  Penny  Provident  Fund. — This 
modest  little  savings  bank  system  is  of 
great  service.  Many  of  the  people  with 
whom  the  Settlement  has  to  do  manage 
to  earn  just  enough  for  food  and  rent 
(uie  latter  fearfully  high  for  the  accom¬ 
modations  given)  with  nothing  left  to 
buy  clothes  and  shoes  which,  as  one  lit¬ 
tle  girl  lamented  to  Miss  Mayer,  “just 
wear  themselves  out.”  Others  there  are 
who  are  in  a  constant  struggle  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  but  if  they  are  able  to 
squeeze  out  a  cent  at  a  time,  and  save 
it  in  this  way,  their  condition  is  bet¬ 
tered  and  their  self-respect  increased. 
They  would  not  take  these  tiny  savings 
to  a  bank. 

Jacob  A.  Riis  told  the  audience  at  this 
meeting  what  the  Settlement  does  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  I  shall  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  this  side  of  the  work  in  a 
later  issue.  e.  t.  r. 


Mother’s  Apple  Pies. 

Away  up  among  the  Rockies,  10,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  where  no  gardens 
grow,  but  where  hundreds  of  men  go 
down  deep  into  the  bowels  of  Mother 
Earth  for  hidden  treasures,  lived  a  little 
woman.  Her  home  was  one  of  the  many 
car-roofed  houses,  (shanties  we  would 
call  them  in  the  East),  the  sides  cover¬ 
ed  with  red  building  paper,  kept  on  by 
laths;  one  room  was  all.  In  a  niche 
among  the  rocks  it  perched,  reminding 
one  of  an  oriole’s  nest.  Here  she  lived 
and  supported  herself  and  two  children, 
a  boy  perhaps  10  years  old,  and  a  girl 
two  or  three  years  younger.  She  had  a 
husband  who  worked  in  the  mines,  get¬ 
ting  large  wages,  but  every  cent  went 
for  drink  or  at  the  gambler’s  table. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

The  “Perfected  American  IVatcb,  an  illustrated  book  of  in¬ 
teresting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
American  kVa  It  bam  kVatcb  Co.,  kValtbam,  Mass. 
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Twice  a  week  as  regularly  as  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Saturday  came,  I  saw  her 
and  her  little  boy  trudging  down  the 
mountain,  up  gullies,  over  rocks,  up  to 
some  lone  miners’  cabins,  with  baskets, 
the  contents  of  which  were  a  mystery  to 
me  for  a  long  time.  It  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  rain  was  coming  down 
in  torrents,  or  showers  of  hail  pelted 
them;  on  they  went,  never  minding  the 
elements.  One  Saturday  the  little  girl 
was  with  them,  and  they  nad  more  bas¬ 
kets. 

They  called  at  a  house  not  far  from 
me,  where  two  miners  lived  and  did 
their  own  cooking,  and  I  heard  the  con¬ 
versation  which  passed  between  them, 
and  solved  the  mystery  for  me  of  what 
those  baskets  contained.  “Yes,  sir;  real 
apple  pie  just  as  your  mother  used  to 
make;  the  apples  are  sliced,  sugar,  a  lit¬ 
tle  water,  a  sprinkle  of  flour,  salt  and 
nutmeg.”  Tne  men  were  examining 
them  very  carefully. 

“Well!  we  will  take  two,  and  if  they 
are  as  good  as  Mother  used  to  make,  we 
want  more.” 

“Ten  cents  apiece,  sir.” 

They  were  baked  on  very  small  tins, 
but  they  looked  good.  I  found  out  after¬ 
ward  that  she  had  regular  customers  for 
her  apple  pies;  nothing  else  did  she 
carry,  and  her  trade  grew  every  week. 
There  were  scores  of  men  who  boarded 
themselves,  and  these  were  her  best  cus¬ 
tomers.  Through  sorrows  and  discour¬ 
agement,  she  kept  “a  brave  heart  still.” 
No  doubt  she  is  still  baking  her  little 
apple  pies,  and  trudging  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  deliver  them. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Everyday  Happiness. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Prof. 
Harry  Thurston  Peck  gives  his  view  of 
The  Woman  of  To-day  and  To-morrow, 
in  opposition  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins 
Stetson,  who  urges  the  entire  economic 
independence  of  women.  Mrs.  Stetson 
thinks  that  the  woman  who  lives  a  re¬ 
stricted  domestic  life  is  a  slave,  and  teiis 
her  so;  Prof.  PecK  points  out  her  com¬ 
pensations.  We  have  a  tremendous  re¬ 
spect  for  Mrs.  Stetson,  who  is  a  very 
able  woman;  but  we  think  that  there  is 
something  in  the  influence  of  domestic 
life  which  holds  together  the  State  and 
the  Nation,  though  it  may  not  appear 
in  a  table  of  economic  reports.  Says 
Prof.  Peck: 

“The  plain  truth  is  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  sordid,  squand,  unin¬ 
teresting,  commonplace  labor  to  be  done 
in  this  our  world,  and  some  one  has  to 
do  it.  A 'man  whose  mental  limitations 
and  whose  early  training  and  surround¬ 
ings  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
anything  but  a  modest  toiler,  will  sim¬ 
ply  have  to  be  one — and  he  i*as  usually 
sense  enough  to  know  it.  Moreover,  the 
woman  whom  he  marries,  as  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  from  the  very  fact  of  her  marry¬ 
ing  him,  is  one  who  is  both  mentally 
•  ana  morally  Ins  mate. 

‘He  uoes  not  mind  the  weighing  of 
the  cod-fish,  and  the  selling  of  the  five- 
cent  Connecticut  cigars,  neither  does  his 
wife,  on  her  side,  mind  the  cook-stove, 
the  soap-vat,  the  pickle-jar  and  the 
wash-tub.  They  are  just  as  happy  in 
their  ways  as  others  are  in  theirs,  for 
it  is  the  only  way  that  they  have  known. 
They  get  as  much  enjoyment  from  a  visit 
to  the  circus  as  another  person  does 
from  the  possession  of  an  opera-box. 
Their  little  savings  represent  to  them 
as  much  potential  security  and  future 
ease  as  a  whole  safe-deposit  vault  pi.ed 
full  of  railway  bonds  can  represent  to 
the  multi-millionaire. 

“If  the  wife  has  common  sense  and 
taste,  and  knows  how  to  manage  and 
contrive  she  need  not  find  her  home  a 
horror,  a  greasy,  reeking  kitchen,  but  she 
can,  by  a  hundred  little  touches,  bright¬ 
en  it  and  make  it,  both  in  her  husband’s 
eyes  and  in  her  own,  not  only  bearable 
but  beautiful,  as  every  home  must  be 


where  there  abide  affection  and  content¬ 
ment.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  proportion 
and  of  scale;  for  the  possibility  of  happi¬ 
ness  is  no  greater  in  one  normal  life 
than  in  another,  and  the  capacity  for  en¬ 
joyment  is  a  fixed  quantity  which  can¬ 
not  be  augmented  or  diminished  by  ex¬ 
ternals.” 


With  the  Procession. 


_ Among  all  sources  of  earthly  power, 

the  most  potent,  palpable  and  beneficent 
is  that  which  accompanies  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  money  honestly  acquired  and 
honorably  employed. 

_ The  offer  of  the  British  South  Af¬ 
rican  Company  to  reserve  a  plot  of  10U 
acres  around  tne  spot  where  the  neart  of 
Livingston  is  buried,  has  been  accepted, 
and  a  memorial  column  40  feet  nigh  will 
mariv  the  spot. 

....The  reason  why  red  infuriates  the 
members  of  the  ox  family,  is  that  red  is 
the  complementary  color  of  green,  and 
the  eyes  of  cattle  being  long  fixed  on 
herbage  while  feeding,  when  they  espy 
anything  red,  it  impresses  their  sight 
with  greatly  increased  intensity. 

....A  born  farmer  does  not  leave  off 
tilling  the  soil,  though  it  may  not  rain 
ror  12  consecutive  years,  while  a  mer¬ 
chant  who  has  but  lately  taken  himself 
to  the  plow,  is  discouraged  by  one  sea¬ 
son  of  drought.  The  true  believer  is 
never  aiscouiaged,  if  ever,  with  his  life¬ 
long  devotion,  he  fails  to  see.  God. — 
Kamaknshna. 

....The  N.  Y.  Bun  says  that  a  young 
woman,  whose  leg  was  broken  in  an  ac¬ 
cident  on  the  Orleans  Railroad  in 
France,  has  received  ?8,uv0  damages  on 
the  ground  that  her  value  from  the  mat¬ 
rimonial  standpoint  had  deteriorated 
through  the  damage  done  to  her.  A 
bachelor  friend  remarks  that,  if  her 
tongue  had  been  broken,  her  matri¬ 
monial  value  might  have  been  doubled. 

....For  the  individual,  money  means 
education,  travel,  books,  leisure,  supe¬ 
riority  to  the  accidents  of  life,  comely 
apparel,  in  health  the  best  cook,  in  sick¬ 
ness  the  most  skillful  physician,  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  beloved,  the  luxury  of 
doing  good.  For  society,  it  means  li¬ 
braries,  museums,  parks,  galleries  of  art, 
hospitals,  universities,  comfort  for  the 
unfortunate,  splendor  for  the  rich, 
everything  that  distinguishes  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  barbarism. — John  J.  Ingails. 

_ Mr.  Marcus  Tindal,  in  Peai son’s, 

explains  what  tidal  bores  are: — “Three 
conditions  go  to  make  up  a  bore.  First¬ 
ly,  there  must  be  a  swiftly-flowing  river; 
secondly,  an  extensive  bar  of  sand 
stretching  across  the  mouth,  dry  at  low 
water,  except  in  certain  narrow  channels 
kept  open  by  the  outgoing  stream;  and, 
thirdly,  the  estuary  into  which  the  river 
discharges  must  be  funnel-shaped,  with 
wide  mouth,  open  to  receive  the  tidal 
wave  from  the  ocean.  The  spring  flood 
tides  drive  into  estuaries  an  immense 
volume  of  water  which  accumulates 
more  rapidly  than  it  can  flow  up  stream. 
A  watery  ridge  or  bore  is  thus  formed, 
measuring  often  several  feet  in  height, 
and  stretching  across  the  estuary.  Pres¬ 
ently,  with  a  great  noise  that  sometimes 
may  be  heard  for  miles,  the  wall  of 
waves  advances  and  travels  upwards  at 
terrific  speed  over  the  comparatively 
placid  waters  of  the  flowing  river.  The 
bore  on  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the 
Ganges  travels  70  miles  in  four  hours, 
and  often  suddenly  appears  as  a  liquid 
wall  over  seven  feet  in  height,  to  the 
alarm  of  any  unfortunate  person  who 
may  happen  to  be  on  the  river  at  the 
time.  The  largest  known  bore  occurs  on 
the  Tsien-TangKiang,  in  China.  ’ 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


. . .  .Among  other  reasons  for  the  present 
hot  weather,  is  the  following  from  an 
old  colored  mammy  in  Washington,  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Sun:  “I  tells  you  dat,  for¬ 
ty  yeahs  ago,  when  de  good  Lawd  made 
de  wedder,  we  didn’t  have  no  sich  siz¬ 
zlin’  days  as  dese;  but  sence  dese  here 
wedder  bureau  men’s  taken  to  fixin’  it, 
dey  jes’  sends  us  anything  dey  liKes,  an’ 
dey  ain't  skillful,  chile,  dey  ain’t  skill¬ 
ful!” 

- The  doctrine  that  commonly  obtains 

concerning  soil  formation  is  that 
lichens,  the  first  occupants  of  the  thin 
initial  layer  so  formed,  contributed  by 
their  life  and  death  in  turn  to  soil  for¬ 
mation,  and  thereby  made  life  possible 
for  the  mosses.  These  in  like  manner 
yielded  their  increase,  and  rendered  it 
possible  for  plants  of  a  still  higher  or¬ 
der  to  grow  and  flourish,  and  so  on,  un¬ 
til  perfect  soils  were  produced,  in  which 
all  plants  might  luxuriate. 

_ Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  most 

amiable  of  “autocrats,”  was  a  life-long 
lover  of  children,  and  could  “skip  back 
70  years”  at  a  moment’s  notice,  at  a 
child’s  bidding.  Could  anything  be 
sweeter  than  the  letter  he  wrote,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  photograph  of  one  of 
his  little  girl  friends?  “May  those  lips,” 
he  wrote,  “speak  but  what  is  pure  and 
true;  may  those  ears  hear  but  what  is 
good;  and  may  those  eyes  always  mir¬ 
ror  a  soul  as  beautiful  as  themselves.” — 
Tit-Bits. 

. . .  .Let  us  ask  for  a  moment  what  it  is 
“to  deal  honestly  with  a  child’s  moral 
and  intellectual  life.”  Is  it  not  to  set 
before  him  a  worthy  example;  to  fill 
him  with  honest  aspirations;  to  incul¬ 
cate  pure  motives;  to  aid  him  in  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  overcome  evil  influences?  Is 
it  not  to  give  him  a  glimpse,  even  if  it 
be  only  a  glimpse,  of  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  ideal?  If  this  is  put  off  until  the 
child  reaches  school  age,  if  it  is  not  done 
in  the  home  under  the  influence  of 
father  and  mother,  if  they  do  not  per¬ 
sist  in  it  while  the  child  remains  under 
the  parental  roof,  it  is  often  in  vain  to 
attempt  it  in  school. — Teachers’  World. 

_ Coin-collectors  have  become  in¬ 
terested  of  late  in  the  old-fashioned  cop¬ 
per  cent  once  so  common  in  our  country. 
According  to  a  statement  made  by  an 
official  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  there  are  now  199,000,000  of  the 
old  cents  somewhere  in  existence,  and 
nobody  can  tell  just  where.  Except  at 
rare  intervals,  none  is  ever  seen — never 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  given  perhaps 
in  change.  The  bronze  two-cent  piece 
has  disappeared  much  in  the  same  way. 
Out  of  the  4,005,000  which  were  put  in 
circulation  a  few  years  since,  3,000,000 
have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  been 
lost;  1,000,000  three-cent  saver  pieces 
have  also  gone,  but,  stranger  still,  of 
the  800,000  half-cent  pieces  also  put  into 
general  circulation,  “not  one  has  been 
returned  to  the  Government  for  coinage, 
or  is  held  by  the  Treasury.” — Harper’s 
Bazar. 


B.*B. 

read — heed 
— to  your  profit 

45  cent  figured  Mohairs,  15e — cost  the 
mill  more  than  twice  that  to  make. 
Light  gray  effects — summery — splendid 
quality. 

75  cent  check  Suitings  35e. 

Dollar  ones,  50c. 

Lot  of  10  cent  Madras  Ginghams,  6Kc. 
pretty  styles. 

Fine  25c.  Madras  12t£c. 

Genuine  Imported  Organdies,  10c  — 
neat  floral  printings  on  white  and  light 
colored  grounds  —  genuine  imported  — 
10c. 

It’s  good,  desirable  seasonable  goods 
we’re  talking  about. 

Telling  you  exactly  what  they’re 
worth. 

Prices  so  far  under  worth  as  makes 
them  offerings  without  equal. 

Get  samples  —  Worth  writing  about 
this  very  day. 

Superb  India  and  Foulard  Silks  — 
handsome  summery  styles — 50c. 

And  choice  wash  silks  35c.  that  will 
nterest  every  woman  who  wants  fash¬ 
ionable  hot  weather  silks. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


“THE  GRANGER.”- 


-For  family  use.  Cheapest  In 
the  market.  i#3,  IBS  &  #8. 
Cir.  EASTERN  MEG.  CO  ,  257  S.  5ih  St.,  Phila.,  Fa. 


$5  to  $39  HgradeT  BIGYGLES 

Gruml  clearing  mile  8000  RlcyclcN. 
Over  50  different  well  known  itutkcH, 

new  and  second  hand  must  be  close*!  out; 
threat  opportunity  for  ngent«;  new  plan  by 
which  you  can  earn  a  bicycle.  The  Trust  is 
bound  to  raise  prices.  Write  at  once  for  lists, 
going  fast,  the  old  and  reliable  Bicycle  House 
Brown-Lewis  Co.,  Dept.  D.  M,  Chlengo,  Ills. 
‘21)1  Wabash  Are.  The  above  company  is  reliable — Editor. 


$2.45  buysa  Baby  Carriage 

32  page  Catalogue  Free.  We  Pay  Freight  and  ship  on  10 
days  trial.  .No  money  required  in  advance.  Address 
VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DepL  11  ot>,  101  lo  10 i  Plymouth  1*1.,  Chicago, Ill. 


I-Wb7  be  tormented?  Buy  a  Hy 
1 D  ■  Exterminator,  and  rid  the  house  of 
Flies.  Mail,  15c.;  two  for  25c.  Agents  Wanted. 
Quick  Sellers.  K.  W.  SMJTU,  Cheste-,  Conn. 


NewYork  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE  iV  F, 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 


Premium  lists  now  ready.  App'y  to 
JAS.  li.  DOCHARTY,  See’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Reduced  Rates,  and  all 
exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds. 


For  50  Gents 


TUB  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  for  50  cents.  Tell  your  neighbor, 
and  send  us  his  subscription.  For  your  trouble,  we 
will  send  you  that  great  historical  romance,  Qu 
Vadi8  The  price  of  the  book  Is  25  cents 


A  BLESSING  TO  ANY  HOME 


Bound  hand  and  foot  to 
household  drudgery,  scrub¬ 
bing  and  rubbing  day  in, 
day  out.  Women,  why  do 
you  do  it?  Break  away  from 
the  hard  old-fashioned  way 
of  doing  your  cleaning 
with  soap. 


Washing  Powder 


has  proven  the  emancipation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  women.  Why  not  yours? 
Let  Gold  Dust  do  more  of  the  work,  you  do 
more  of  the  play.  You  will  be  happier,  healthier,  save  money  and  many  an  hour  of  worry. 

For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large  package. 


The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company 


CHICAGO 
NLW  YORK 


ST.  LOUIS 

BOSTON 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  as  a  whole  has  been 
rather  dull  during  the  week,  although 
prices  have  not  changed  much  from  one 
week  ago.  Late  in  the  week  wheat  was 
somewhat  stronger  on  account  of  reports 
of  higher  prices  abroad  and  damage  to  for¬ 
eign  crops.  Export  sales  were  tolerably 


Muskmellons,  Florida,  choice  to 


fancy,  per  crate  .  1  25@  2  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  crate  .  50®  1  00 

Georgia,  per  basket .  50®  1  00 

Watermelons,  Straight  car-load 

lots  . 100  00@200  00 

Large,  per  100  .  20  00®  25  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  ....  10  00®  18  00 
Pineapples,  Florida,  Porto  Ricos, 

per  case  .  3  50®  4  60 

24s,  per  case  .  4  25®  4  50 

36s,  to  30s,  per  case  .  3  25®  4  00 

48s  to  42s,  per  case  .  2  50®  2  75 

GRAIN. 


heavy,  and  receipts  rather  light.  The  corn 
market  closed  strong,  though  exports  were 
only  moderate.  The  movement  in  the  in¬ 
terior  is  reported  to  be  large.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  oats  was  quiet  but  closed  firm  on 
an  advance  in  the  western  prices.  Export 
sales  were  small.  There  is  little  business 
in  rye,  largely  for  export.  Stocks  are  re¬ 
ported  very  low,  and  there  will  be  little 
business  until  the  new  crop  arrives.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  butter  have  been  moderate,  and 
the  market  has  shown  little  change  from 
one  week  ago.  Of  the  lower  grades,  there 
is  a  surplus,  and  these  are  weak  at  uncer¬ 
tain  prices.  Some  lots  show  damage  by  heat. 
Receipts  of  cheese  are  only  fair,  but  the 
market  is  very  quiet,  with  a  prospect  of  a 
surplus  being  carried  over.  Receipts  of  eggs 
are  moderate,  and  trading  is  brisk.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  potatoes  are  heavy,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  weakened  somewhat,  with  lower 
prices.  Old  potatoes  are  still  being  offer¬ 
ed,  and  if  of  choice  quality,  bring  fair 
prices,  although  the  quantity  sold  is  not 
large.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  poultry, 
but  the  market  is  in  fair  shape,  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  good. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  June  24,  1899. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per 

lb .  18%@  18% 

Western,  firsts  .  17%@  18% 

Western,  seconds  .  16%@  17 

Western,  thirds  .  15  ®  16 

State,  extras  .  —  @  18% 

State,  iirsts  .  17%@  18 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  17 

State,  dairy,  half  lirkin  tubs, 

fancy  .  17  @  — 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts .  16  @  16% 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy  .  16%@  17 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  15%®  16 

Tubs,  seconds  .  14%@  15 

Tubs,  thirds .  13%@  14 

Tins,  &c .  13%@  16 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extras  .  15%@  16 

Firsts  .  14  @  15 

Seconds  .  13  @  13% 

Western  factory,  extras  .  14  @  — 

Firsts  .  13%@  — 

Seconds  .  12%@  13 

Thirds  .  12  @  — 

EGGS  . 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.,  &  near-by,  avge  best 

pr  doz.... .  15  @  15% 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  &  No.  Indiana, 

firsts  .  —  ®  15 

Other  w’n  firsts,  regular  pack¬ 
ings  .  14%@  15 

Southwestern,  ordinary  .  13%®  14 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western  extras*  .  —  @  15 

W’n,  n’thy  sec.,  selected  avg 

best  .  —  @  14% 

W’n  reg.  pkgs.,  avg.  per  30-doz. 

..case  . 3  75  ®3  90 

W’n,  reg.  pkgs.,  low  grade,  30- 

doz  case . 3  00  @3  60 

Kentucky,  peg.  packings,  30- 

doz  case  . 3  00  @3  45 

Southern,  per  30-doz  case . 2  85  @3  60 

Dirties,  prime  to  choice,  per  30- 

doz  case  . 3  15  ®3  30 

Dirties,  com.  to  good,  per  30- 

doz  case  . 2  70  @3  00 

Checks,  good  to  prime,  per  30- 

doz  case . 2  70  ®3  00 

Checks,  poor  to  fair,  per  30- 

doz  case . 2  45  @2  55 


FRUITS — GREEN. 
Peaches,  N.  C.  fair  to  prime,  per 


carrier  .  2  00®  3  00 

Georgia,  fair  to  good,  per  C- 

till  carrier  .  1  50®  2  50 

P’la.,  Japanese  varieties,  per 

carrier  .  1  50@  2  00 

Plums,  Georgia,  Botan,  fair  to 

prime,  per  carrier  .  1  25®  1  60 

Georgia,  Robinson,  per  6-till 

carrier  .  1  25®  1  50 

Cherries,  Large  black,  sweet, 

per  10-lb.  basket .  40®  60 

Large  zed  &  white,  sweet, 

per  10-lb.  basket  .  35®  45 

Sweet,  ordinary,  per  10-lb. 

basket  .  25®  30 

Large  red  and  black,  per  lb..  6®  8 

Large  white,  per  lb .  5®  7 

Sour,  per  10-lb.  basket .  25®  35 

Prime,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  4®  5 

Inferior  stock,  per  lb .  —  @  3 

Currants,  Red,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Strawberries,  W’n  N.  Y.  p’me  to 

fancy,  large,  per  qt .  10®  — 

W’n  N.  Y..,  com.  to  fair,  per  qt  5@  8 

Hilton,  Irvington  &  S.  I.,  fair, 

per  quart  .  5@  8 

Fair  to  choice  .  6@  8 

Up-river,  lower  stations,  fair  to 

good  .  6@  — 

Poor,  per  quart .  4®  5 

Jersey,  poor  to  fair,  per  pt _  4®  6 

Raspberries,  Up-river,  red,  per 

pint  .  6@  8 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint  .  5@  7 

Md.  and  Del.,  red,  fair  to  g’d, 

per  pint  .  5@  6 

Blackcap,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  qt  8@  9 

Per  pint  .  4@  5 

Jersey,  per  pint  .  5@  6 

Huckleberries,  Penna.  Moun¬ 
tain,  per  qt  .  9@  10 

Jersey,  per  qt  .  9®  10 

North  Carolina,  large  dry, 

blue,  per  qt  .  9@  10 

Mixed,  per  qt  .  7®  8 

Blackberries,  Md.  &  Del.,  Lu- 

cretia,  per  qt . ' .  10@  12 

Wilson,  per  qt  .  9@  11 

Smaller  kinds,  per  qt  .  8®  10 

North  Carolina,  prime,  per  qt.  8®  — 

Com.  to  fair,  per  qt  .  6®  7 

Gooseberries,  P’me  green,  large, 

per  qt  .  6®  7 

Small,  per  qt  .  5®  — 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red,  elevator .  80  @  81 

No.  2  Red,  delivered .  81  ®  82 

No.  2  Nor .  79  ®  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b. 

afloat  .  36  @  86% 

Corn,  No.  2,  delivered  .  40  ®  41 

No.  2  in  elevator  .  40  @  — 

No.  2  White  in  elevator  .  42  ®  — 

No.  2  Yellow  in  elevator  .  42  ®  — 

Oats,  No.  2  White  .  33  @  — 

No.  3  White  .  32  @  32% 

No.  2  mixed  .  31  @  32 

No.  3  mixed  .  30  ®  — 

Rejected  .  29  ®  31 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  —  ®  — 

No.  2  Western,  f.  o.  b .  60  @  61 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  65  ®  — 

State  and  Jersey  .  60  @  — 

Barley,  malting,  fair  to  choice. 

Western  delivered  .  46  @  50 

Feeding,  New  York  .  37  ®  38 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


No.  1  hay  - 

No.  2  hay.... 

No.  3  hay  . 

Clover  . 

Clover,  mixed 

Straw  . 

Oat  . 


90  @  — 
80  @  85 
60  ®  70 
50  @  65 
60  @  70 
42%@  50 
30  ®  35 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb.. 

Fair  to  good,  per  ..lb . 

Poor  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Culls,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  buttermilks,  per  lb. 
Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

per  lb . 

Dressed,  fair  to  good,  per  lb... 
Country,  dressed,  com.  per  lb. 
Dressed,  buttermilks,  per  lb.. 

Live  lambs,  per  100  lbs . 

Culls,  per  lb . 

Live  sheep,  per  100  lbs . 

Culls,  per  100  lbs . 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  live,  per  100  lbs . 


7  @  — 

6  @  6% 
5  @  5% 

4%@  4% 

4  @  4% 


o  (n)  <1 

6%@  7% 

6%@  7% 

5  75  @8  00 
4%@  4% 

3  00  ®5  15 
2  00  @2  75 

6%@  6% 
5%®  6 

4  20  @4  35 


POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl...2  00  @2  50 
Chili,  white,  prime,  per  bbl...l  75  ®2  25 

Chili,  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Southern,  Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Culls,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Domestic,  old,  per  180-lb.  sack..l  25  @2  00 
POULTRY— DRESSED— FRESH  KILLED 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  average  grades,  hens 

and  toms  . 

Broilers,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb.... 

Small  to  medium  . 

Pa.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb... 

West’n,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb. 

Western,  scalded  and  dry  pick¬ 
ed,  medium  sizes  . 

Western,  scalded  and  dry  pick¬ 
ed  small  . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy... 
Southwst’n.,  dry  picked,  fancy 

Western,  scalded,  fancy . 

Old  cocks  . 

Ducks,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb.. 

L.  I.,  Spring,  per  lb . 

Old  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

doz . ‘ 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz . 1 

POULTRY -LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  15 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  per  pair  . 

Geese,  per  pair  . 

Pigeons,  per  pair  . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 2 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunches  . 1 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches  . 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bunches . 1 

Cucumbers,  Norf.  &  N.  C.,  per 

basket  .  75  1  50 

Ch’n.  &  Sav.,  per  basket  .  50  @1  00 

Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100.. 4  00  ®5  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl.  crate  . 1  00  ®1  25 

Balt.,  Flat  Dutch,  per  bbl.  cr.  —  @1  25 
Balt.,  Wakefield,  per  bbl.,  cr..l  00  @  — 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Eggplants,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100 . 2  00  @2  50 

N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate  .  50  @2  00 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  112-lb. 

bag  . 1  75  @2  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate  .  75  @1  10 

J’y  and  S’n  Potato,  per  basket  75  ®1  25 

Peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag  . 1  50  @2  50 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier _ 1  00  @1  50 

String  beans,  Md.  wax,  per  bas¬ 
ket  . 1  00  @1  50 

Md.  green,  per  basket  .  75  ®1  25 

Norfolk  wax,  per  basket .  75  ®1  00 

Norfolk,  Green,  per  basket...  75  @1  25 

N.  C.,  per  bushel  .  25  @  75 

Squash,  southern,  Marrow,  per 

bbl.  crate  .  50  @1  00 

Southern  yellow  crook-neck, 

bbl.  crate  . 1  50  @2  00 

Southern  white,  per  bbl.  crate.  50  @1  00 
Tomatoes,  Jersey,  ner  bu.  box.. 1  75  @2  25 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 1  50  @2  00 

Florida,  per  carrier  .  75  @1  75 

Mississippi,  per  case  .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches. 1  00  @2  00 
Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 
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PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 


City  bran,  per  ton . 15  50  @16  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks  per 

ton  . 15  00  @  — 

Spring  bran  to  arrive  . 14  25  @14  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per 

ton  . 15  25  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton  . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  dog,  per  ton  . 17  50  @18  00 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and 

spot  . 23  00  @23  50 

Cake  . 23  00  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 21  00  @  — 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per 

100  lbs .  1  00  @  1  05 

Hominy  chops  .  75  @  76 

Coarse  meal,  western  .  83  @  87 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Stevens,  of  the  Grand  View 
Stock  Farm,  Tingley,  Iowa,  says  that 
Fleming’s  Lump  Jaw  Cure  has  cured  for 
him  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  aggra¬ 
vated  cases  of  Lump  Jaw  he  ever  saw. 

Aided  by  science,  American  farmers  have 
become  the  world’s  greatest  food  pro¬ 
ducers. They  are  not  exact,  however,  in 
commercial  matters.  The  measure  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  farm  products  is  weight. 
We  ought  to  know  to  a  pound  the  weight 
of  what  we  buy  and  sell.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  protect  ourselves.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  passing  the  goods  over  a  pair  of 
scales.  These  can  now  be  bought  so 
cheaply  that  there  is  small  excuse  for  go¬ 
ing  without.  The  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  103 
Centre  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  concerns  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  issue  a  full  catalogue  on  scales. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange, 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make  and 
save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it  and 
watch  it. 


Trial  Subscription,  one  year,  for  30 
cents  to  Poultry  Monthly,  Box  142,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover. — Third  successful 

crop  In  succession.  Latitude  41  degrees.  Seed.  $3.50 
per  bushel,  f.  o.  d.  A.  HURStl,  Burton  City,  Ohio. 


The  advertiser  wishes  to  communicate 

with  married  couple,  who  wish  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  farm  in  pretty  village.  Inhabitants  6u0, 
and  five  miles  from  city  of  70  000  people. 

Address  HOME,  Office  Thu  R.  N.-Y. 


As  a  result  of  the  Winter,  on  60  or  70 
acres  of  bearing  peach  orchards,  we  will 
not  have  one  bushel  of  fruit.  The  trees, 
however,  have  recovered  remarkably;  I 
shall  lose,  probably,  not  over  five  per  cent, 
and  those  aged  and  wormy  trees.  Young 
trees  show  but  little  damage.  My  sweet 
and  English  Morello  cherry  trees  are  con¬ 
siderably  injured.  Japan  plums  stood  the 
Winter  well.  Lombard  trees  damaged.  Ni¬ 
agara  grape  vines  were  cut  down  to  the 
root  in  many  cases;  Concord  uninjured. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich.  h.  v.  m. 

Apples  in  Connecticut.— Our  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  are  bearing  a  good  crop. 
About  20  per  cent  of  our  Baldwin  trees  are 
well  loaded,  and  as  many  more  partially. 
Fallawater  is  doing  better,  as  most  of  the 
trees  have  plenty  on.  King  is  showing  up 
better  than  ever  before,  perhaps  one-third 
being  full.  Gravenstein  is  very  light. 
Wealthy  is  well  loaded.  Williams  Favorite 
will  produce  half  a  crop.  McIntosh  Red 
have  enough  on.  Baldwins  are  our  busi¬ 
ness  apples,  and  nine-tenths  of  our  trees 
are  of  that  variety,  so  on  the  whole,  we 
will  have  but  a  light  crop  this  year.  We 
did  have  quite  a  number  of  Ben  Davis,  but 
have  grafted  over  most  of  them.  What 
few  we  have  left  are  bearing  fairly  well. 
There  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  growing 
the  B— D—  here,  where  so  many  really  good 
kinds  do  well,  and  we  do  not  regret  giving 
it  up.  j.  T.  M. 

Berlin,  Conn; _ 

Free  Homes. 

250  acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  valleys  in  the  world,  together  with 
15  years  exemption  from  taxes,  duties, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  each  one  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  selected  farmers  and 
lumbermen.  For  particulars  address 
The  Pan-American  Rubber  Co., 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. — Adv 
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Saved 

Latest  invention  saving  half  the  labor. 
Also  Best  Horse-power,  Thresher, 
Clover  huller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thres¬ 
her  and  Hinder,  Fanning-niill,  Feed- 
mill,  Saw  machine  (circular  ana  drag). 
Land-roller, Steam-engine,  Ensilage  and 
fodder-cutter,  Shredder,  Root-cutler, 
Corn-slieller. 

CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Coble  skill,  N.  Y. 

t$T  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to 
purchase. 


For  50  Gents 


THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  for  50  cents.  Tell  your  neighbor, 
and  send  us  bis  subscription.  For  your  trouble,  we 
will  send  you  that  great  historical  romance.  Quo 
Vadis.  The  price  of  the  book  is  25  cents. 


What  $2  500  will  buy  in  Virginia. 
—300  acres,  1%  mile  from  good  town;  two  competing 
railroads;  100  acres  splendid  river  bottoms,  produce 
(X)  bushels  corn  to  acre;  two  tons  Timothy  and  clover: 
uplands  excellent.  House  and  several  good  barns, 
all  in  good  repair.  Whole  farm  good  and  productive. 
Very  healthy.  Easy  terms.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented.  For  detailed  description  address  Box  282, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


Personal 


Attention  to  orders  for  MUSICAL  IN¬ 
STRUMENTS,  AGRICULTURAL  IM¬ 


PLEMENTS,  or  anything  else  desired.  Estimates 
furnished.  S.  A.  Stephenson,  96  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


fillNQn,,0,v',r*  Hc-  Catalogue  Free.  Addrei* 
UUIvO  Great  Weetern  Gun  Work.*,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CTETNWAY  UPRIGHT  PIANO  SECOND-HAND), 
O  $225;  Fine  oak  Knabe  upright,  practically  good 
as  new,  $275;  used  New  York  upright  $100;  Bauer 
upright,  in  good  order,  $100:  Lyon  upright,  neat  in 
appearance,  $85;  Mahogany  Fischer  upright,  slightly 
used,  $175;  Fine  Steinway  Upright  ( used  >  $325;  Chick  - 
ering  Upright  (used)  $125;  Pianos  shipped  any¬ 
where.  Monthly  payments  accepted.  Freight  usually 
costs  only  between  $4  and  $8.  Also  remarkable  bar¬ 
gains  in  new  pianos.  Write  to-day.  Lists  free. 

LYON  Sc  HEALY,  20  to  30  Adams-st., Chicago. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 

All  cock's  PIASTERS 

EGGS  MARKETPRICES  BUTTER 

C  A  R  TV  ER  <&  C  O 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  FIST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


JELLiIFf'E,  WRIGHT  &  GO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenne,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


CHOICE  BERRIES  and  VEGETABLES. 

Southern  fruits  and  potatoes.  BLACKBERRIES, 
HUCKLEBERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  sold  for 
highest  prices. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street.  New  York 


Fn  lie  lit  ITT  U9  LIBERTY  street, 

■  lie  nCVTII  Ip  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 


Write  for  Quotations. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 


WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  820. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York, 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR 

SOUTHERN  VEGETABLES— It  is 
said  in  the  market  that  the  season  for 
southern  vegetables  from  Savannah  and 
other  far  southern  parts  is  about  over. 
Potatoes  have  practically  all  been  ship¬ 
ped,  and  nearly  all  of  the  cabbage  and 
other  truck,  the  principal  products  yet 
remaining  being  cantaloupes  and  to¬ 
matoes.  The  last  two  will  continue  for 
several  weeks.  The  shipments  of  vege¬ 
tables  now  are  largely  from  Norfolk, 
and  that  region  is  sending  some  of  very 
good  quality. 

BUTTER  IN  COLD  STORAGE.— 
Dealers  say  that  considerable  butter 
has  been  purchased  recently  for  cold 
storage.  The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that 
the  extreme  dry  weather  through  many 
sections  will  make  a  shortage  later; 
hence  speculators  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  low  prices  to  buy  a  sup¬ 
ply.  The  amount  in  cold  storage  is  said 
to  be  in  excess  of  one  year  ago.  The 
holding  of  butter  in  refrigerators  has 
been  reduced  to  such  a  science  that,  if 
the  butter  is  of  good  quality  when  put 
in,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  come  out  about  as 
good  months  hence. 

CURRANTS. — This  fruit  is  now  in 
plentiful  supply,  coming  largely  from 
up  the  river.  The  color  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  red,  very  few  white  or  black 
ones  being  sent.  One  jelly  maker 
bought  a  large  number  put  up  in  quart 
baskets  in  regular  berry  crates,  which 
he  was  dumping  out  into  barrels,  re¬ 
marking  that  it  was  too  bad  that  the 
grower  had  spent  so  much  time  in  put¬ 
ting  them  in  small  baskets  only  to  be 
dumped  out  in  this  way.  The  price  for 
the  best  currants  isn’t  very  high,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  inferior  ones  in 
the  market,  evidently  those  which  had 
encountered  very  dry  weather,  and 
these  are  being  sold  at  prices  that  can¬ 
not  prove  very  profitable. 

FOOLISH  SHIPPERS.— It  has  been 
the  practice,  especially  of  southern  fruit 
and  vegetable  shippers,  to  divide  up 
their  shipments  to  this  market.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  man  having  100  baskets  of 
peaches  and  plums,  instead  of  sending 
them  all  to  one  commission  merchant, 
would  send  them  to,  say  10  different 
commission  merchants.  In  this  way  the 
10  become  competitors,  each  one  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  sales,  and  the  man’s  fruit 
is  thus  put  in  competition  against  itself. 
I  have  just  seen  a  bill  of  a  car-load  of 
stuff  which  was  sent  to,  at  least  20  dif¬ 
ferent  men.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
evil  effects:  Reputable  commission  mer¬ 
chants  had  been  selling  plums  for  about 
$2  per  case,  sometimes  slightly  more  for 
extra  quality.  These  shippers  who  divide 
their  shipments  are  just  as  careless 
about  the  men  to  whom  they  ship,  and 
some  of  their  plums  were  shipped  to  men 
who  have  not  even  a  place  of  business, 
some  of  them  having  simply  desk  room 
or  a  letter-box.  These  men  with  no 
business  reputation  to  maintain  sell  for 
what  they  can  get,  with  a  result  that 
prices  were  knocked  down  to  $1.50  per 
case.  This  practice  of  dividing  ship¬ 
ments  among  different  men  in  this  way 
has  cost  the  shippers  of  the  South,  as 
well  as  of  other  localities,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  bids  fair  to  cost 
them  much  more.  It  is  poor  business 
policy,  and  it  does  not  pay.  Better  stop 
it! 

THE  POPCORN  MARKET.— A  friend 
writes  that  he  has  some  extra  nice  pop¬ 
corn,  and  wants  to  know  to  whom  he 
shall  ship  it.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  honey  that  a  commission  merchant 
dreads  to  have  come  into  his  store,  it  is 
popcorn.  Formerly,  popcorn  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  there  was  a  good  ue- 
mand  for  all  that  came  to  market;  but 
of  late  years,  the  supply  has  exceeded 
the  demand,  and  it  has  been  very  slow 
Of  sale  at  low  prices.  It  is  a  product 


that  wastes  badly,  and  commission  mer¬ 
chants  dislike  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  asked  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  dealers  in  the  commission  district 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  this,  and  he 
advises  against  shipping  popcorn  here, 
unless  it  is  very  choice,  and  even  then, 
the  price  received  is  likely  to  be  low. 
Popcorn  is  usually  kept  in  better  con¬ 
dition  by  remaining  on  the  ear,  and  it 
is  difficult  for  any  one  not  familiar  with 
its  handling  to  keep  it  in  good  popping 
condition  if  shelled;  but  now  most  of  it 
is  sold  shelled  in  the  market.  As  an 
example  of  the  state  of  the  market,  I 
might  say  that  the  choicest  of  corn  can 
be  bought  in  small  quantities  for  3  cents 
a  pound  shelled,  and  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  for  2 y2,  while  poorer  corn  can  be 
bought  for  almost  any  price.  A  large 
part  of  the  corn  that  comes  here  is  in¬ 
ferior  because  it  is  subject  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insects,  and  must  be  cured  in 
the  very  best  manner.  Never  ship  pop¬ 
corn  to  an  ordinary  commission  mer¬ 
chant  without  first  finding  out  from 
him  whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 

f.  h.  v. 


A  SHORT  APPLE  CROP. 

REPORTED  FROM  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Baldwins  Out  of  the  Race. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  sent  out  over  100 
letters  to  fruit  growers  in  western  New 
York,  asking  for  the  present  outlook  re¬ 
garding  the  apple  crop.  The  western  New 
York  apple  crop  will  largely  determine  the 
apple  market  in  the  eastern  States.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  following  typical  reports,  the 
apple  crop  is  bound  to  be  short,  Baldwins 
especially  being  far  below  the  average: 

Baldwins  bloomed  very  sparingly;  Green¬ 
ings  and  Russets  better,  but  not  well-set, 
while  Twenty  Ounce  bloomed  well,  and 
promises  a  fair  crop.  F.  h.  g. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 

The  chances  are  for  50  per  cent  of  an 
apple  crop  in  this  section.  Baldwins,  25  to 
■10  per  cent;  Greenings,  20  to  50  per  cent, 
and  Fall  apples,  75  per  cent.  d.  l.  p. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Not  over  25  per  cent,  of  a  crop;  King, 
Hubbardston,  Twenty  Ounce  well-set.  Bald¬ 
win  did  not  blossom  well.  Northern  Spy  far 
below  the  average.  A  light  crop  of  pears. 

Knowlesville,  N.  Y.  J.  w. 

A  fair  outlook  for  Fall  fruit.  Greenings 
and  Spys  fairly  well  set,  but  dropping 
badly.  Baldwins  and  other  Winter  apples 
very  shy.  H.  S.  P. 

County  Line,  N.  Y. 

A  short  output  of  Baldwins  from  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Greenings  will  predominate,  with  a 
fair  supply  of  King  and  some  Ben  Davis. 
Other  red  apples  very  short.  w.  h.  p. 

Reed  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Possibly  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Most  Baldwins  failed  to  bloom,  al¬ 
though  mine  have  a  fair  setting  of  fruit. 
Oldenburg,  Spy,  and  Spitzenburg  trees  that 
bore  last  year  are  now  mostly  bare.  h.  g. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  main  crop  in  this  section  is  Bald¬ 
wins,  and  there  will  not  be  over  25  per  cent 
of  an  average  crop  of  this  variety;  Green¬ 
ings  and  other  Fall  apples  possibly  50  per 
cent.  .The  cold,  wet  Spring  is  responsible. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y.  s.  t. 

Most  Baldwin  trees  that  fruited  last  year 
have  little  if  any  fruit,  and  Baldwin  pre¬ 
dominates  in  this  country.  The  chances  are 
not  good  for  more  than  half  an  average 
crop.  Little  difference  is  indicated  even 
where  trees  have  been  sprayed  twice. 

Seneca,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  r 

The  army  worm  has  stripped,  at  least 
one-third  of  our  orchards.  Baldwin  is  a 
very  light  crop,  and  Russets  have  not  set 
well.  My  Greenings  have  abundant  foliage, 
and  have  a  poor  setting,  while  Pippins  are 
looking  well.  Early  apples  are  well  loaded. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  a. 

A  fair  estimate  is  half  a  crop  of  Greenings 
and  one-fourth  crop  of  Baldwins.  All  red 
fruit  short  crop.  Great  damage  by  canker 
worms.  Ontario  County  will  give  a  fair 
crop  for  home  use,  and  fair  supply  for 
evaporating.  A  large  estimate  would  be 
one  bushel  per  tree.  h.  j.  p. 

Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 

Greenings  bloomed  well,  but  a  rain  at  the 
time  of  blooming  hurt  them,  and  they  now 


show  but  little  fruit.  Baldwins  were  very 
short.  Northern  Spy  has  perhaps  half  a 
crop.  Most  early  apples  a  good  crop,  but 
most  of  the  trees  in  this  section  are  Green¬ 
ing  and  Baldwin,  which  makes  the  crop 
very  light.  a.  w. 

North  Rose.  N.  Y. 

Not  one-half  an  average  crop  of  Bald¬ 
wins.  There  was  a  light  bloom  in  the 
Spring  and  a  heavy  dropping  of  fruit  later. 
Great  damage  from  Codling  moths.  Should 
scab  appear  soon,  there  will  be  even  fewer 
apples  than  last  year.  Prospects  are  a 
little  better  in  the  eastern  section  of  this 
county.  e.  w. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Pressure  for  Mii.k. — Two  years  ago,  a 
man  in  western  New  York  devised  a  scheme 
for  putting  milk  under  a  severe  pressure  in 
order  to  drive  the  cream  out  of  it.  He 
claimed  that,  by  subjecting  milk  to  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  this  kind  and  then  putting  the  milk 
into  cans  submerged  in  cold  water,  the 
cream  very  rapidly  rose  to  the  surface. 
Scientific  investigation  did  not  support 
these  claims,  and  the  matter  then  dropped 
out  of  sight,  so  that  little  is  now  heard  of 
it.  The  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
(Morgantown),  now  issues  Bulletin  58,  by 
Prof.  B.  H.  Hite,  which  gives  the  results 
of  some  experiments  to  test  the  effect  of 
pressure  in  preserving  milk.  This  bulletin 
is  very  interesting  indeed,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  seem  to  be  that,  where  milk  can  be 
put  under  a  powerful  pressure  with  a  certain 
temperature  before  and  after,  it  will  keep 
sweet  from  one  to  four  days  longer  than 
milk  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  special 
device  has  been  arranged  for  putting  the 
milk  under  pressure.  Not  only  milk  but 
meat  and  other  substances  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  way;  for  example,  a 
pressure  of  40  tons  and  a  temperature  of 
about  126  degrees  for  an  hour  afterwards, 
are  found  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
keeping  dualities  of  meat.  Experiments 
are  not  conclusive  thus  far,  that  is,  the 
details  have  not  been  worked  out;  but  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  they  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  powerful  pressure  applied  to 
milk  or  other  substances  does  act  to  de¬ 
stroy  or  weaken  the  bacteria  that  cause 
souring  or  decay.  We  shall  try  to  give 
later  more  about  this  interesting  experi¬ 
ment,  with  possibly  the  opinions  of  other 
dairy  experts. 


nARRIED  HAPPINESS 

is  dependent  upon  the  health  of  the  wife 
more  than  on  any  other  one  thing.  If  a 
woman  is  troubled  in 
a  distinctly  feminine 
way  the  most  delicate 
nerves  of  her  body  are 
in  a  state  of  chronic 
irritation.  She  has 
headache  and  back¬ 
ache.  She  is  listless 
and  spiritless.  She  is 
cross  and  blue.  She 
feels  that  life  is  not 
worth  living  and  'ter 
temper  reflects  he 
condition  of  her 
nerves.  Poor,  suffering  wife  —  poor,  dis¬ 
tracted  husband.  If  the  husband  is  a 
cheerful,  good  -  humored  man  he  will 
sympathize  —  if  he  is  nervous,  tired  and 
irritable  himself,  he  will  probably  go  off 
to  the  club  or  seek  elsewhere  more  con¬ 
genial  ctompany. 

A  sick  woman  is  to  be  pitied  because 
she  is  miserable  and  because  she  has  not 
yet  learned  that  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre- 
ecription  will  make  her  well 

The  “Favorite  Prescription”  was  de¬ 
veloped  over 
thirty  years 
ago  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  practice 
of  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce  who  is 
and  was  then, 
chief  consult¬ 
ing  physician 
to  the  Inva¬ 
lids’  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 
Since  then  it 
has  been  used 
by  millions  of  women  and  has  brought 
health,  happiness  and  contentment  to  as 
many  homes. 

“  My  wife  was  sick  for  over  eight  years,”  writes 
Albert  H.  Fulte,  Esq.,  of  Altamont,  Grundy  Co., 
Teun.  “  She  had  uterine  disease  and  was  treated 
by  two  physicians  and  got  no  relief.  At  last  I 
read  about  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  X 
sent  to  the  drug  store,  got  one  bottle  and  the 
first  dose  gave  ease  and  sleep.  She  had  not  slept 
any  for  three  nights.  Being  sure  that  it  would 
cure  her  I  sent  for  five  more  bottles  and  when 
she  had  taken  the  sixth  bottle  she  was  sound  and 
well.  We  now  have  a  fine  boy  at  our  house.” 

The  “Favorite  Prescription”  contains 
no  alcohol  and  no  opium  or  other  narcotic, 
and  is  perfectly  harmless  in  any  condition 
of  the  system. 


BAD,  "WORSE,  WORST  SPRAIN  % 


Can,  without  delay  or  trifling,  be 
cured  promptly  by  the 

GOOD,  BETTER,  BEST  St.  Jacobs  Oil, 


Gain  A  Second 

—when  your  horse  is  fast  seconds 
count  on  a  record. 

A  little  stiffness  or  soreness  in  leg  or  body 
may  lose  seconds  and  hence  lose  a  record. 
Chills,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  the 
enemies  of  speed. 


PhpcI  and  endorsed 
by  the  Adams 
Express  Co. 


used  in  dilute  form 
has  no  superior  as  a 
leg  and  body  wash. 

Apply  to  the  legs  and 
bandage  lightly.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  the  body  and  blanket.  Removes 
stiffness  and  soreness,  prevents  colds, 
congestion,  and  produces  flexibility 
and  firmness  of  muscles  and  tendons. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Sample 
bottle  mailed  for  6c  to  pay  postage. 

Veterinary  Experience  full  of  valu¬ 
able  information— 100  pages,  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

BEWARE  of  all  so-called  Elixirs, 
none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 


East 
or  west 
These  are  b 

Smalley 
(utters 

for  silo 
work 


CUTTERS,  CARRIERS  and  POWERS 


SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  mSlIm,  Manitowoc.  Wis. 


Mil  Are  Filled 

|  Quickly  and 

Economically  with  •‘New  Hero* 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gearsonly 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 

all  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED, 

QnUPTUINR  MPW*  universal  swivel 

dUMCimnU  ll  Lit*  CARRIER,  runs  at  any 
desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Kero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Corn  Buskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellere,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MfG.  CO.  Batavtet,  ^ 


UHDCE  DAlifCDC  thrashers 
nUnOC  rU  VTE.nO j  and  cleaners 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  CnO 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 


F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean.  N.Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portables 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26.  Sterling.  Ill 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

'*8  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


DRILLIN8 

Machines 


Over  79  line  and  itylea,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  well*  In  any  kind  of  aoll  or  rock.  Mounted 
•a  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oaa 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T. 
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KEROSENE  FOR  FLIES. 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  COWS. 

When  we  asked  our  readers  last  year 
to  tell  what  they  thought  of  kerosene 
spray  for  driving  flies  from  cattle,  we 
had  no  idea  how  popular  this  subject  is. 
It  seems  as  though  hundreds  of  our 
readers  have  been  trying  this  method. 
As  is  now  generally  known,  the  plan  is 
to  blow  the  kerosene  through  an 
atomizer  so  that  it  settles  over  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  a.fine  spray.  This  is  usually  done 
when  the  cows  come  in  at  night  for 
milking,  when  they  are  usually  covered 
with  flies.  All  sorts  of  comments  were 
sent  us. 

A.  G.  Garlock,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
says  he  has  tried  the  spray  enough  to 
know  that,  for  him,  its  results  are  no 
good.  He  says,  though,  it  is  fine  for  lice. 

C.  I.  Thomas,  of  Indiana,  has  found 
that,  by  spraying  at  each  milking,  for 
five  or  six  times,  the  flies  soon  cease  to 
trouble.  The  flies  would  remain  quiet 
for  a  short  time  after  the  spray  struck 
them,  then  they  would  begin  to  work 
their  wings,  and  soon  fall  dead. 

J.  W.  McKean,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  says  that  the  spray  kills  flies  on  the 
spot.  He  used  it  at  milking  times,  and 
made  the  cows  very  comfortable,  but  by 
the  next  milking,  the  cows  would  ue 
covered  with  flies  a'gain.  He  gave  this 
new  lot  a  fresh  dose,  and  that  ended 
them. 

C.  C.  Coats,  of  Potter  Co.,  Pa.,  tried 
the  spray,  and  about  all  the  good  it  did 
was  to  drive  the  flies  off,  and  oaclc  they 
came  with  about  twice  as  many  more. 
He  says  it  did  not  do  a  bit  of  good  on 
his  cows. 

Clias.  Hopper,  of  Illinois,  used  the 
spray  for  several  years.  It  always 
works  well  for  the  purpose,  but  the  ef¬ 
fect  does  not  last,  after  the  kerosene 
evaporates.  When  applied  in  the  barn, 
it  kills  or  drives  out  every  fly,  and  as 
the  flies  come  in  with  the  cows,  the 
latter  will  be  free  until  they  go  out 
again.  He  uses  a  knapsack  sprayer,  and 
sprays  lightly  on  back  and  legs.  If  too 
much  is  used,  it  will  blister  the  skin, 
but  the  flies  keep  away  from  the  blis¬ 
tered  places.  One  drawback  in  using  the 
above  device  is  that  the  kerosene  will 
destroy  a  rubber  hose.  In  short,  Mr. 
Hopper  advises  the  kerosene  .spray  for 
use  in  the  barn,  while  milking,  but  it  is 
of  little  or  no  use  for  cattle  running  in 
the  pasture. 

P.  M.  Patten,  of  New  York  State,  says 
that  he  used  the  kerosene  spray  on  a 
black  cow,  which  was  pastured  in  an 
orchard.  It  proved  of  only  temporary 
relief,  but  that  was  a  great  help  at  milk¬ 
ing  time.  He  used  an  atomizer  which 
cost  only  65c.,  and  threw  a  spray  so  fine 
that,  in  a  close  room,  the  air  would  re¬ 
main  filled  with  the  fine  mist  for  some 
time.  Dairymen  use  them  to  throw  a 
kerosene  spray  on  their  herds,  while  in¬ 
doors  before  milking.  It  drives  off  the 
flies,  but  soon  evaporates  so  that  the 
pests  return.  It  does  not  seem  to  injure 
the  cattle  anyway,  as  only  about  one- 
tn.rd  the  length  of  the  hair  is  saturated. 
Mr.  P.  wants  some  “up-to-date”  to  come 
forward  and  tell  of  something  to  use  in 
the  kerosene  that  would  keep  the  flies 
away  longer.  Such  a  man,  he  says,  will 
confer  a  great  blessing  upon  the  animal 
kingdom  in  general. 

Jerome  R.  Hathway,  of  New  York 
State,  bought  a  small  tin  cup  with  a 
tube  running  up  the  inside,  connecting 
with  another  at  right  angles.  The  whole 
outfit  cost  him  15c.  Blowing  through 
the  second  tube,  he  could  spray  the 
kerosene  upon  the  flies,  and  he  killed  a 
peck  or  more  of  them  in  the  house  in 


this  way.  The  flies  killed  so  that  they 
stayed  killed,  too.  He  tried  the  same 
thing  on  the  cows,  as  they  came  in  to  be 
milked.  The  flies  have  fun  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  “till  the  cows  come  home,”  and 
then  the  kerosene  spray  makes  life  a 
burden  for  them.  There  is  no  switching 
of  tails,  and  they  stand  as  quietly  as  in 
Winter.  Mr.  H.  thinks  that  the  reason 
some  people  report  failures  is  the  fact 
that  they  don’t  use  enough  kerosene — 
not  enough  to  kill  the  flies. 


A  BURNED-OUT  CREAMERY. 

RISES  FROM  THE  ASHES. 

An  Example  of  Pluck  and  Enterprise. 

A  Sad  Loss. — On  the  night  of  May  13, 
Lakeside  Elgin  creamery  burned  to  the 
ground.  What  could  be  done  with  2z,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  daily  when  for  five 
years,  so  many  have  depended  on  the 
creamery  for  an  outlet  for  milk,  where 
some  have  as  high  as  70  cows,  some  30, 
some  20,  and  so  on  down  to  four  and 
five.  As  luck  would  have  it,  a  cheese 
factory  was  started  last  Spring  on  a 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  io 
miles  northeast  of  Jackson,  that  took 
about  one-fiftn  of  the  milk.  One  man 
with  30  cows  bought  a  Baby  separator 
and  made  his  own  butter,  while  another 
patron,  a  woman  having  the  charge  of 
the  milk  of  18  cows,  bought  a  big  barrel 
churn  and  all  the  milk  vessels  she  could 
muster — old  shot-gun  cans,  pails  and  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  all  descriptions — and  churn¬ 
ed  the  cream  all  alone;  there  was  pluck 
for  you!  Some  were  partly  discouraged, 
and  fed  the  milk  to  the  calves  and  hogs, 
but  this  was  not  to  be  the  case  for  a 
very  long  period,  for  before  the  smoke 
had  ceased  to  ascend,  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  was  called,  ana  plans  for  a  new 
and  larger  creamery  were  laid. 

Lively  Times. — The  creamery  burned 
Saturday  night;  on  Monday  morning  a 
large  force  of  men  were  put  to  work  to 
clean  up  the  rubbish,  while  a  force  of 
masons  were  secured  to  examine  and  re¬ 
pair  the  wall.  By  the  time  the  wall  was 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  timbers,  they 
were  ready.  In  just  five  days  from  the 
time  the  creamery  burned,  the  new  one 
was  inclosed.  The  main  building,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  38x40  feet,  with  a  wing  in 
the  rear  20x28  feet  for  engine,  boiler,  75- 
barrel  water-tank,  and  coal.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  in  every  way  a  better  building 
than  the  original  one,  and  cost  consid¬ 
erably  less,  although  the  company  can’t 
say  yet,  on  account  of  some  little  jobs 
to  be  finished,  such  as  painting  platform, 
building,  etc.  Everything  was  a  total 
wreck,  except  the  boiler;  that  being  full 
of  water  saved  it,  thanks  to  the  careful 
help  who  ran  it. 

Just  three  weeks  from  the  day  the  old 
building  burned,  a  new  one  stood  in  its 
place  doing  business  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  That  was  the  longest 
three  weeks  that  some  of  the  patrons 
ever  saw,  especially  the  women.  Three 
thousand  pounds  of  butter  were  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  fire.  All  of  the  townspeople 
are  interested  in  the  creamery.  Why? 
Because  it  benefits  so  many  indirectly. 
Since  it  started,  there  have  been  built 
in  this  place  three  nice  business  blocks, 
all  rented  as  soon  as  finished,  by  good 
business  men.  It  brings  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  town  that  otherwise  would  be 
wasted.  Why?  In  various  ways;  first, 
we  have  no  more  poor  butter.  The  good 
buttermakers,  those  who  do  not  choose 
to  patronize  the  creamery,  get  a  better 
price  for  their  butter,  while  the  poor 
buttermakers,  who  do  choose  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  creamery,  get  a  better  price  for 
theirs.  Pay-day  comes  the  fifteenth  of 


every  month.  In  1898,  there  were  paid 
to  the  patrons,  $27,000.  Some  of  the 
haulers  last  Summer  drew  over  $90  on 
some  pay-days.  As  I  have  said  before, 
there  is  money  in  the  cow  business,  if 
rightly  handled.  j.  c.  h. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 


The  papers  tell  of  a  solid  train  of  eggs 
which  was  shipped  from  central  Kansas  to 
Springfield,  Mass.  There  were  10  refrig¬ 
erator  cars,  which  averaged  450  cases  of 
eggs  each.  This  was  certainly  lively  work 
for  a  Kansas  hen,  but  what  are  the  New 
England  hens  doing  when  they  allow  such 
a  dose  of  eggs  to  be  sent  into  their  own 
territory? 


For  the  weary,  heartsick,  nervous,  unstrung 
mother,  there  Is  no  restorative  equal  to  Hr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge.  It  is  a  strength-giver. 

It  is  almost  criminal  o  risk  the  consequences  of  a 
Cold  when  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  can  break  it 
up  with  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  8pencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  1. 


I  PflUflR  MQ— White  and  Buff.  200  Hens  for 
LLUnUnilO  sale  at  II  each.  Show  birds,  |2 
and  $3.  DKLLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 
Uni  CTPINQ — Show  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 
11 U  LO  I  L I  ll  0  milking  But  ter- Bred  Herd. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILLSWOOD  FARM. 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

At  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  Entrance  by  Regents’  "  Veterinary  Student 
Certificate,’’  or  by  examination  September  iq,  1899, 
Instruction  begins  September  28,  1899.  Scholarships 
available  for  veterinary  students. 

Tuition  Free  to  New  York  State  Students. 
For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


26  gallon  packet,  50  cents;  100  gallon,  12  If  drug 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange.  Hanover  Square.  New  York  City 


Galled  Horses  | 

;  •  fiaae&SSif  Jmtt 'tflSr.fsS.1:  J 

4  ►  It’s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you  \ 
]  ►  will  try  CALL  POWDER.  50  cents  by  mail.  K 

>  MOORE  BROS.  Albany  n.  Y.  < 
•AAAA/VWYWWVWWWWW>e 


Trade 

Mark 


/VWVWWWWWa 

Tumpjaw! 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  eyiensive.  No  core,  no  < 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- . 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso- ' 
lute  enre  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  1 
readers  of  thispaper.  _  ( 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  ( 
Union  Stock  T»rd«,  Chicago,  III.  . 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cents  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  liine. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  1  have  used  several  so-called  •  Cattle  Comforts 
none  equal  to  • SHOO-FLY .  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  II.W.Comfokt.  Falls- 
1  neton.  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 
Send  25 c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFC.  CO.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  PIIILA,  PA. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Order  all  ages  and  both  sexes  swine.  Bull  Calves. 
Choicest  selections  to  EXPAND  your  herds.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  WILLS  A  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake.  N.J . 


CONTINENTAL  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Of  course  the  early  lamb  raiser  must  have  Dorsets, 
that's  settled.  ‘-Continental  Dorsets”  won  the 
prizes  last  year,  and  they  are  as  good  or  better  this 
year.  Wriie  me  for  addresses  of  breeders  nearest 
you.  JOSEPH  K.  WING,  Mechantcsburg,  (  hio. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 
Sheep — Oxfords, Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 
H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrlaburg,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshire  Pigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars,  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICK,  Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


pn I  ANIl  PUIW  A  Q— Large  strain.  Weigh  from 
I  U  LH 11  U~un  111  Ho  GOO  to  800  lbs.  The  business 
farmers’  hog  for  sale  at  business  prices.  Write  for 
information.  F.  H.  Gates  ft  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.Y 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 

*  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 

P  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 
P —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 
►  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  ♦ 
t  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  + 

4  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 


Death  to  Lice 


on  hens  &  chickens.  t!4-p.  Book  Free. 
D.  J.  Lambert,  Box307,  Apponai  g.H  1. 


THE  CROWN 

bones.  For  the  poultry  man.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros..  EASTON,  PA. 


Newton’s  fiftW  TTli’ 
Improved  UU  »»  HPi 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keepsthem  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Fres 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


lUkfCTIO *s. 

I'oui  ,'tl. tired  tmo 
nlo  t hr  reservoir  of  Inc 
ElICTRIC  SPRaviR.ac 
cording  .o  the  oumbci 
owe  to  be  treated 
k  the  piston  rod. 
when  the  Li.sCtkic  will 
fOW  a  fine  |pn, 
q litre*  only  a  lew  i 
menu  to  Sprav  a  held 
hirtv  to  fifty  cow 
When  first  starting  i 
use  It  is  desirable 

•  pray  the  rows  once  a 
Jay. and  if  fiiesare  very 
*t  vere.  twice-  mormni 
»nd  night  Tbrreafte 
»»v  every  other  day 
Kilfiy  is  also  weed  on 


KILFLY. 

More  Milk,  More  Money,  More  Comfort 

for  Cows  and  Milkmen.  g 

- *  * 

A  Liquid  Mixture  of  Untold  Value.  g 

Applied  with  Childs’  Electric  Sprayer. 

Protects  cows  from  the  torture  of  flies,  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  milk0  Absolutely  harmless  to  man  or  beast. 
Put  up  in  one  gallon  cans. 


Once  Tried,  Always  Used. 

ELECTRIC  SPRAYER 

Convenient  and  Practical  in  Every  Particular. 


Patented  J anuary  26, 1898.  || 

5 
i 


Throws  a  very  fine  spray  of  any  of  the  liquids  and  mixtures  usually 
used  for  destroying  insects,  hugs,  etc.,  and  for  keeping  cattle  free  from  flies 
during  the  summer  weather.  Can  l»e  thoroughly  cleaned  after  using  a  poisonous  mixture, 
which  is  conveniently  done  hy  removing  the  cover.  {Especially  recommended  for  spraying  potato  vines 
with  Paris  green,  also  all  kinds  of  plants,  hushes,  vines,  trees,  and  interior  of  henneries,  with  any  desired 
formula.  Sample  Lot—  One  gallon  can  K 1 LF L  Y  and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
otldress  (except  in  State  of  Maine)  charges  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  4(2.00.  Special  prices  for  quantity. 

H  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  - -  ^ 
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" FIXING "  FERTILE  EGGS. 

1IOW  POULTRYMEN  “queer”  them. 

We  hear  some  curious  things  about  the 
way  egg  fanciers  treat  their  eggs  before 
shipping  them  to  the  regular  market.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  has  a  surplus  of  eggs, 
which  are  worth  $1.50  or  $2  a  sitting,  he  does 
not  like  to  ship  them  to  the  regular  market, 
and  get  20  cents  a  dozen  and  have  his  custo¬ 
mers  sneak  around  and  buy  them  at  that 
figure.  Can  you  tell  us,  in  a  general  way, 
what  precautions  poultrymen  take  in  order 
to  fix  such  eggs,  so  that  they  will  not 
hatch? 

There  are  several  methods,  though  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  practice  any. 
I  mostly  use  all  good  eggs  for  hatching, 
that  I  do  not  sell  for  hatching;  some 
run  a  very  fine  needle  through  the  shell; 
this,  I  think  the  most  practical  and  sure 
way.  Other  methods  are  holding  one 
end  in  boiling  water  for  an  instant,  oil¬ 
ing  tne  egg  all  over,  etc. 

,7.  75.  STEVENSON. 

1  know  but  three  methods  by  which  to 
“fix”  eggs  so  they  will  not  hatch.  I 
have  heard  of  people  dipping  them  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds;  a  prick 
through  the  shell  into  the  air-cell  will 
do  the  business.  The  best  way  is  to 
keep  the  males  away  from  the  females; 
this  plan  should  be  followed  nine 
months  of  the  year  anyway. 

B.  HOLMES. 

I  have  heard  of  fanciers  who  had  sur¬ 
plus  eggs,  using  various  methods  to 
spoil  them  for  hatching.  One  is  to  prick 
them  with  a  pin,  but  it  spoils  them 
equally  for  market,  as  they  will  not 
keep.  Another  method  is  to  dip  them 
for  a  second  in  water  at  a  temperature 
of  200  degrees  F.  We  never  have  taken 
any  precautions  to  prevent  our  eggs 
from  hatching.  Whenever  we  have  a 
surplus,  we  are  willing  that  others 
should  have  the  benefit  of  them,  so  long 
;is  we  can  get  no  extra  benefit  ourselves. 

JAMES  RANKIN. 

I  have  often  heard  of  fixing  eggs  so 
they  will  not  hatch,  but  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  whether  it  is  done  or  not. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
eggs  that  I  have  handled  in  the  past  12 
or  15  years,  1  have  never  treated  or  fixed 
a  single  egg  in  any  way,  to  prevent  its 
hatching.  In  case  I  have  a  surplus  of 
eggs  for  hatching  from  fancy  poultry, 
orders  are  always  filled  from  the  fresh 
eggs,  and  the  rest  are  mixed  with  any 
and  all  kinds  of  eggs,  and  shipped  to 
market,  with  the  chances  of  the  person 
buying  them  getting  purebred  chicks 
from  a  large  number  of  eggs;  hut  he 
would  most  likely  have  to  let  them  grow 
up  before  he  could  tell  what  the  kind 
was.  n.  a.  MOUNT. 


THE  OLD  JERSEY  BLUE  POULTRY. 

WHERE  THEY  CAME  FROM — WHERE 
THEY  ARE. 

Jersey  Blues,  as  the  name  indicates, 
originated  in  New  Jersey  near  the  old 
city  of  Burlington,  over  50  years  ago, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest  Ameri¬ 
can  breed  of  fowls  in  existence.  They 
were  the  result  of  crossing  an  old  red 
fowl  (something  similar  to  the  R.  I. 
Reds  of  to-day)  with  a  common  black 
fowl  that  was  then  quite  plentiful 
around  here.  When  they  first  made 
their  appearance  to  the  public,  the  male 
bird  had  blue  body  feathers,  with  red 
neck  and  wings,  and  yellow  legs;  in  that 
style  they  were  bred  for  many  years. 
They  soon  became  very  popular  with  the 
market  poultrymen  on  account  of  their 
size  and  beautiful  yellow  skin. 

About  the  time  of  their  advent  the 
capon  craze  started  in  this  locality,  and 
they  soon  forged  their  way  to  the  front 
for  that  purpose,  and,  from  that  i.me 
until  the  present,  no  one  engaged  in  that 
business  thinks  his  flock  complete  with¬ 
out  some  Jersey  Blue  blood  in  it.  This 
county  is  the  banner  county  of  these 
United  States  for  capon  production,  to 
supply  the  New  York  City  market,  and 
the  fame  that  Burlington  County  capons 
have  gained  in  the  city  markets  is  prin¬ 


cipally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  of 
the  Jersey  Blue  fowl  is  used  in  their 
make-up. 

Several  years  ago,  that  pioneer  fancier 
and  poultry  judge,  the  late  John  B. 
Deihl,  got  some  Jersey  Blues,  and  cross¬ 
ed  them  with  the  Black  Javas;  from 
that  crossing  he  got  the  slate-colored 
leg  on  them,  and  in  that  style,  he  had 
them  put  in  the  Standard.  But  the 
brassy  neck  and  wing  feathers  would  al¬ 
ways  show  more  or  less  after  the  male 
birds  began  to  get  some  age,  so  much  so 
that  the  Standard  made  an  exception  to 
them  in  cocks.  That,  probably,  is  one 
reason  they  never  became  popular  with 
fanciers,  and  another  is  that  no  one  ever 
tried  to  boom  them  like  some  of  the 
other  new-fangled  breeds. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late 
among  the  capon  breeders  to  put  a  pea 
comb  on  them,  as  some  think  that  is 
more  desirable,  but  to  my  mind,  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  about  the 
kind  of  comb,  if  the.  cockerels  are  cut 
clean  when  capon i zed.  Until  last  Fall, 
I  thought  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
best  general-purpose  fowl;  but  superin¬ 
tending  the  poultry  department  at  the 
Inter-State  Fair  at  Trenton,  and  hearing 
each  exhibitor  claiming  that  his  particu¬ 
lar  breed  was  the  Pest  utility  fowl,  soon 
cured  me  of  that  disease.  Those  wise 
men  who  flocked  all  by  themselves  on 
Fishers  Island  to  revise  the  Standard, 
saw  fit,  in  their  great  wisdom,  to  take 
out  the  Jersey  Blues,  together  with  some 
other  utility  breeds,  and  to  sneak  in 
their  places  some  nondescripts  such  as 
Frizzles  and  Anconas,  which  most  any 
old  thing  can  make  by  the  acre,  by  a 
little  crossing.  t.  b.  a. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 


Vaccinating  for  Hog  Cholera. — We 
have  frequently  told  our  readers  how,  in 
the  West,  hogs  are  often  inoculated  to 
prevent  cholera.  The  principle  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  employed  in  vac¬ 
cination  for  small-pox  in  the  human. 
1  he  Kansas  Farmer  thus  describes  the 
operation  as  done  at  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College:  — 

The  treatment  was  very  simple.  Two 
young  men  held  the  pig  down  on  his  side. 
He,  of  course,  objected  to  this,  and  raised 
his  voice  in  protest  against  it.  But  a 
strong  hand  invited  him  to  shut  his  mouth, 
which  invitation  he  reluctantly  accepted. 
His  ear  was  drawn  gently  forward,  and 
the  point  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  loose  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
ear.  Not  a  pig  objected  to  the  Insertion  of 
the  instrument,  his  mind  being  fully  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  effort  to  squeal  and  to  get  up. 
Not  one  was  seen  to  flinch  on  account  of 
the  needle  point.  The  proper  quantity  of 
the  culture  was  injected;  the  instrument 
was  withdrawn;  the  finger  pressed  for  a 
moment  over  the  puncture,  and  piggy  was 
allowed  to  get  up  and  go  his  way.  This  he 
did  without  a  second  invitation,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  unmistakably  his  satisfaction  with 
this  final  act  of  the  proceedings. 

The  only  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a 
little  nickel-plated  syringe— about  as  large 
as  a  lead  pencil  that  has  been  half  used 
up — a  couple  of  small  glass  vessels — com¬ 
mon  tumblers  would  answer  if  provided 
with  glass  or  porcelain  covers— say  sauce 
or  butter  dishes.  One  of  these  vessels 
should  contain  carbolic  acid  in  which  to  dip 
the  syringe  each  time  it  is  used,  so  as  to 
avoid  giving  to  any  pig  any  disease  germs 
which  may  have  been  In  the  system  or  on 
the  ear  of  one  previously  operated  upon. 
The  other  glass  vessel  should  contain  the 
cholera  culture.  A  portion  of  this  is  taken 
into  the  syringe,  and,  as  before  stated,  in¬ 
jected  into  the  pig’s  ear.  The  cost  is  but 
slight.  The  labor  is  quickly  performed. 
The  entire  90  pigs  were  treated  in  rather 
less  than  an  hour.  No  skill  is  required. 
Anybody  who  can  spread  bread  and  butter 
can  do  it.  _ 


Restaurant  Ice  Cream.— In  answer  to  F. 
P„  p.  417,  I  have  found  that  a  little  gela¬ 
tin  added  to  cream  helps  to  stiffen  it. 
While  supplying  cream  to  a  restaurant 
keeper  one  season,  I  observed  how  he 
made  it  up.  For  a  20-quart  freezer,  he  would 
buy  12  quarts  of  light  cream.  To  this  he 
would  add  about  3  quarts  of  condensed  milk, 
containing  little  or  no  sugar,  enough  flavor¬ 
ing  to  suit,  and  sweetened  with  syrup,  made 
of  granulated  sugar  and  boiling  water.  He 
also  added  a  little  pure  gelatin  dissolved 
in  boiling  water.  No  eggs  were  used,  neither 
was  the  cream  even  cooked.  His  cream 
was,  1  think,  the  finest  I  ever  found  in  any 
restaurant,  in  texture,  flavor,  grain  and 
stiffness.  edwin  c.  powell. 

Gt.  Neck,  N.  Y. 


SCRAPS. 

W e  have  had  a  number  of  letters  lately 
from  dairymen,  who  tell  of  cows  and 
heifers  that  leak  their  milk  through  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  teat.  About  the  only  way 
to  remedy  this  trouble  is  to  heal  or  scar 
the  hole  over,  by  cutting  off  the  skin 
around  it.  In  healing  a  scab  forms,  and  if 
the  wound  has  been  well  done,  when  the 
scab  drops  off,  the  hole  will  be  found 
scarred  together,  and  entirely  closed. 

The  Humane  Alliance  says  that  Colorado 
is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  pass  a 
really  good  and  almost  perfect  law  relating 
to  docked  horses.  The  law  requires  every 
docked  horse  to  be  registered,  and  it  is  a 
misdemeanor  to  dock  a  horse’s  tall  or  to 
bring  a  docked  horse  into  the  State.  Dock¬ 
ing  is  carried  on  in  all  other  States,  as  the 
claim  is  always  made  that  the  docked  horse 
was  brought  in  from  some  other  State. 
Let  our  other  States  fall  in  line  and  adopt 
the  entire  Colorado  State  act. 

We  receive  a  number  of  letters  from 
dairymen  asking  where  “freezine”  can  be 
obtained.  They  want  to  put  it  into  their 
milk  before  shipping  it  to  the  city.  Prof. 
Mitchell,  of  Wisconsin,  testified  before  the 
committee  which  is  investigating  food 
adulterations,  that  this  “freezine”  is  pure 
formaldehyde.  This  name  would  be  enough 
to  frighten  milk  into  an  unhealthful  con¬ 
dition,  but  the  Professor  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  chemical  acts  disastrously  upon 
the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  and  he  “can 
only  surmise  the  results  when  milk  diluted 
with  it  is  used  constantly  by  a  family.” 
In  the  old  blood-and-thunder  romances  of 
our  youth,  we  used  to  read  of  the  dark 
villain  who  poisoned  whole  families  slowly 
and  horribly,  by  adding  some  terrible  thing 
to  their  food  and  drink.  We  do  not  think 
the  honest  dairyman  would  like  to  fill  the 
same  role,  yet  that  is  about  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing  when  he  continues  to  use  such  horrible 
stuff  as  “freezine”  and  “preservaline.” 


Don’t  Believe  It. 

If  an  agent  for  a  compet¬ 
ing  separator  condemns 
the  Sharpies,  don’t  you 
believe  it.  He  is  not  tell¬ 
ing  you  for  your  good  but 
his  own.  It’a  the  way  of 
the  world.  He  is  afraid 
you  wi’l  try  a  Sharpies 
Farm  Separator,  and 
then  he  knows  he  will 
lose  his  sale  Just  disap 
point  him  by  trying  a 
Sharpies.  Free  trial 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co  ,  P.  M.  SHARPLE9, 

Canal  A  Washington  St9  ,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

CHICAGO  U.  8  A- 

Branches  : 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’’ 8  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  00..  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Howto  Build,  Operate,  Repair 

Valuaoie  and  Interesting  Points 
on  Seed  and  Kee<i. 
American  Silo-Seed  Co. , Buffalo. N  Y 


ninUO  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Be-t. 
DMnllO  cheapest,  str  ngest,  most  desirable.  Over 
2,000  built  In  last  16  years.  Hook  for  stamp. 

JOHN  L.  SHAWVKR  A  BROS.,  Bellefontaine  O 


a 


Electricity  vs.“Gas”  in 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Protective  patents  prevent  the  nse  of 
the  improved  “Alpha”  disc  or  divided 
milk-strata  system  in  any  other  than 
the  De  Laval  separators.  Other  fairly 
well  made  centrifugal  separators  are  as 
gas  to  candle  and  save  $3.-  to  $5.-  per 
cow  per  year  compared  with  setting 
methods.  The  De  Laval  machines  are 
as  electricity  to  gas  compared  with  other 
separators  and  save  $3.-  to  $5.-  per  cow 
per  year  over  such  other  machines,  and 
$5.-  to  $10.-  over  gravity  processes. 

A  new  1890  De  Laval  catalogue ,  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  tells  the  whole  story. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  cortlandt  street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

is 

Just  as  Recommended. 

Columbia  Falls,  Me.,  April  24,  ,8qg. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Improved  U.  S. 
Separator.  It  has  proven  to  be  just  as  recommended. 
Am  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  am  getting  more 
cream  from  the  same  number  of  cows,  hence  can 
make  more  butter.  GEO.  E.  GRANT. 

The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market. 

West  Haven,  Vt.,  April  2q,  i8qq. 

I  have  used  a  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 
two  years  and  I  have  found  it  to  run  easy  and  do 
good  work.  After  two  years’ use  less  than  one-half 
the  weight  of  the  handle  will  start  the  bowl.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  U.  S.  the  best  separator  on  the  market,  and 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  wanting  a  first- 
ciass  separator.  O.  O.  HITCHCOCK. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogues  with  full 
| particulars  and  hundreds  of  testimonials  like 
the  above. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Success 


One  Question  Only 

Are  you  interested  in  a 


potato 
If  so,  we  can  please  you 
Write  for  information. 


■  UY  “DIBIOT  FROM  FAOTORY,”  BIST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S A  VB  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Oranye  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  orlces  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  IN0F.RS0LL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


GOOD  INCOMES 


(20, 25  and  30  per  cent  commission) 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Ac.  The  (foods  sell  themselves. 
If  you  don’t  want  commissions 
we  will  Rive  you  Premiums:  Lace 
Curtains,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Dinner  Sets,  Ac.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c.,  and  we  will  mall  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im¬ 
ported  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  A  33  Vesey  St..  New  York.N.Y.  P.O.Box  289,  Hu  UAL. 


Humorous. 

It  was  an  automobile, 

Began  to  balk  and  rant, 

And  when  'twas  told  to  move  on,  said, 
"I  auto,  but  I  sha’n’t!” 

—Harper’*  Hnstir 

This  would  be  a  better  world  if  our 
consciences  were  worn  a  size  too  small, 


DON’T  BE 

A  ROBBER  t 


Jlushatui  the  fertility  of  your  farm 
anti  every  time  you  plant  seetl 
you  will  get  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  tnan  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 

Will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

Tt  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc. ,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


foi 

•Sweat  Dwcn 
write 
Direct  to 

2  9  Bond  St 


Cvsrwf  f.,SiuwC»>rr50ilSJJf‘ 


GEM  'ikBaler 


woo.  VV  arranted  tho  URJJIY/  lightext,  niro,.g 

eia  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  \JSJZT Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  he  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  111  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO„  QUINCY,  ILL, 


CONTENTS. 


like  our  shoes. — Chicago  Record. 

“I  wonder  why  some  buildings  are 
called  fire  traps,”  said  Mrs  Snaggs.  “Be¬ 
cause  they  catch  fire,”  replied  Mr. 
Snaggs. — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

Distinguished  Amateur  Artist  (to 
old  woman):  “What  a  pretty  cottage! 
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The  Cow  or  the  Brewer 


BEER  AS  A  MILK  SUBSTITUTE. 

The  Saloon  and  the  Dairy  Farm. 

THE  MILK  MARKET. — We  all  remember  the  great 
fight  made  last  Winter  for  the  control  of  the  milk 
market  of  New  York  City.  This  was  well  worth 
fighting  for.  In  1898,  this  city  received  495,284,240 
quarts  of  milk,  valued  by  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  at  $1 7,458,759.  If  the  dairymen 
who  supply  that  milk  could  obtain  a  fair  share  of 
what  the  consumers  pay  for  it,  the  farms  within  200 
miles  of  the  city  would  receive  the  greatest  en¬ 
couragement  they  have  met  since  the  war.  It  may 
surprise  many  farmers  to  be  told  that  intoxicating 
liquor  is  the  hardest  market  competitor  that  milk  is 
obliged  to  face.  Beer  not 
only  often  takes  the  place 
as  a  beverage  that  be¬ 
longs  to  milk,  but  the 
financial  loss  and  ruin 
that  result  from  drunk¬ 
enness  prevent  the  sale 
of  milk  to  thousands  of 
families.  Let  us  take 
milk,  and  its  strongest 
competitor,  beer,  and  see 
how  they  compare. 

THE  BEER  BUSI¬ 
NESS— In  1898,  there 
were  consumed  in  this 
country  1,264,749,834  gal¬ 
lons  of  malt  liquors,  or 
over  62  quarts  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  country.  In  the  same 
period,  22,257,699  gallons 
of  whisky  were  pro¬ 
duced.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  our  picture  of 
the  cow  that  supplies 
New  York  City  with 
milk,  the  national  beer 
barrel  and  the  whisky 
bottle  that  supplies  its 
share  of  the  devil  in  so¬ 
lution,  are  about  right. 

The  estimated  population 
of  Greater  New  York  is 
about  3,750,000.  The  av¬ 
erage  beer  consumption 
for  this  great  army  is 
232,500,000  quarts  every 
year,  or  637,000  quarts  a 
day,  26,500  quarts  per 
hour,  or  440  quarts  per 

minute,  or  an  average  of  over  seven  quarts  every  time 
the  clock  ticks!  In  other  words,  New  York  consumes 
over  four  times  as  much  beer  as  milk.  In  Sweden, 
the  almost  general  drink  is  skim-milk.  Those  who 
like  something  stronger,  pour  a  little  whisky  into 
the  milk,  but  the  refuse  of  the  dairy  may  be  called, 
in  one  sense,  the  national  drink.  This  article  is  not 
written  as  a  special  temperance  argument,  but  it  is 
well  enough  to  stop  right  here  and  think  what  an 
advantage  it  would  be  to  America  as  a  nation  if  milk 
were  substituted  for  beer  as  a  beverage  in  our  great 
cities.  Who  can  name  one  single  thing  that  would 
more  quickly  or  surely  add  to  the  wealth  of  farmers 
or  the  happiness  and  morals  of  the  people? 

MILK  VS.  BEER. — What  is  the  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  milk  and  beer?  They  are  both  made  from 
vegetable  matters.  The  farmer  feeds  his  hay  and 


grain  to  the  cow,  and  by  the  wonderful  chemistry  of 
digestion  and  secretion,  they  are  mixed  with  water 
and  made  into  milk.  The  brewer  takes  his  malt  of 
barley,  his  corn  or  rice,  and  by  the  equally  wonderful 
chemistry  of  brewing,  turns  out  beer.  Both  beer  and 
milk  may  be  said  to  come  from  the  same  materials. 
It  is  the  stomach  of  the  cow  against  the  mash-tub  of 
the  brewer.  The  difference  in  the  product  turned  out 
by  brewer  and  cow  is  stated  as  follows  from  analyses 
made  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley: 


AVERAGE  AMERICAN  BEER. 

Protein . Per  Cent.  0.45 

Carbohydrates  .  2.80 

Ash  .  0.40 

Alcohol  (by  volume) .  5.15 

“  (  “  weight) . 4.12 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  that,  while  the  cow  made 
an  honest  and  healthful  food  out  of  her  grain  and 
hay,  the  brewer  merely  turned  the  grain  into  a  bev¬ 


AVERAGE  AMERICAN  MILK. 

Protein . Per  Cent.  2.75 

Pat  .  3.50 

Milk  Sugar .  5.25 

Water  . 87.75 

Ash  .  0.75 


TWO  TRADE  RIVALS  OF  THE  MILCH  COW.  Fig.  194. 

(The  cow  that  supplies  New  York’s  milk,  the  American  beer  barrel,  and  the  National  whisky  bottle.) 


erage  or  condiment.  The  food  value  of  beer  is  scarce¬ 
ly  worth  considering  in  comparison  with  milk.  Dr. 
Wiley  figures  that  the  brewer  will  take  either  20,000 
pounds  of  malt,  or  9,500  pounds  of  malt  and  7,500 
pounds  of  corn  grits  to  make  345  barrels  of  beer.  This 
amount  of  malt  represents  1,880  pounds  of  protein 
and  15,700  pounds  of  carbohydrates,  while  the  beer 
made  from  the  malt  will  contain  only  400  pounds  of 
protein  and  2,500  pounds  of  carbohydrates.  The  great 
food  value  of  the  grain  does  not  go  into  the  beer,  but 
is  left  in  the  residue  or  brewers’  grains,  which  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  cow  for  profitable  manufacture. 
A  cow  that  couldn’t  get  more  of  the  value  of  that 
grain  into  her  milk,  would  be  voted  a  humbug,  even 
by  a  farmer  who  never  heard  of  a  balanced  ration  or 
a  Babcock  test.  The  cow  takes  this  grain  and  mixes 
it  with  pure  spring  water  in  some  cool,  green  pas¬ 


ture.  Her  chemistry  is  carried  out  under  a  shady 
tree.  Her  clean,  pure  milk  comes  to  the  city,  and 
runs  up  against — a  beer  saloon.  The  brewer  took 
that  grain  and  mixed  it  with  water  in  a  sour,  ill¬ 
smelling  tub.  Fat  and  sweaty  men  worked  over  it 
and  handled  it.  Hops  and  chemicals  were  put  into  it. 
In  place  of  the  wholesome  fats  and  muscle-makers 
which  the  good  old  cow  provides,  the  brewer  gets  in 
over  four  per  cent  of  alcohol,  turning  the  honest  and 
well-meaning  grain  into  a  law-breaker  and  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  jail-birds  and  unhappiness.  The  cow 
doesn’t  put  alcohol  in  her  milk.  Some  man  may  help 
to  do  it  after  the  cow  is  done,  but  the  good  old  cow 
herself  is  a  good  friend  of  temperance!  In  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  cow  and  the  brewer,  the  latter  seems 
to  be  far  ahead.  Our  laws  are  constantly  being  tink¬ 
ered  by  people  who  think  milk  is  “unhealthful.”  First 
it  is  one  thing  and  then  it  is  another  to  hedge  in  the 

farmer  or  the  milkman. 
There  is  twice  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  health  in  the  beer 
glass.  Chemists  often 
find  salicylic  acid  and 
other  injurious  preserva¬ 
tives  in  beer,  and  the 
cheaper  liquors  sold  in 
some  of  the  low-down 
saloons  contain  the  vilest 
materials.  The  great 
life  insurance  companies 
now  demand  special 
tests  of  the  kidneys 
for  habitual  beer  drink¬ 
ers.  No  one  looks  with 
suspicion  on  milk  drink¬ 
ers,  yet  the  authorities 
pay  little  attention  to  the 
healthfulness  of  beer, 
while  they  will  send  a 
man  to  jail  for  selling 
milk  below  the  standard. 

THINK  IT  OVER  — 
Throwing  out  all  consid¬ 
erations  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  side  of  the  question, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
sale  of  beer  in  New  York 
City  is  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  increased 
sale  of  milk.  Dr.  Wiley 
says  that  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  compare  milk  with 
beer,  because  one  repre¬ 
sents  a  food,  while  the 
other  is  a  mere  beverage 
or  stimulant.  To  com¬ 
pare  their  food  values,  he 
says,  would  be  something 
like  illustrating  the 
clothing  value  of  a  heavy  fur  overcoat  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  diamond  ring!  That  is  true 
enough  in  one  sense,  yet  there  is  another  side  to 
it.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  beer  makes 
such  a  poor  showing  as  an  actual  food.  The  brewer 
wastes  far  more  of  the  food  value  of  grain  than  the 
cow  does.  The  ring  and  overcoat  illustration  is  not 
a  bad  one.  We  have  sometimes  felt  almost  like  in¬ 
terfering  when  we  have  seen  poor  people  buy  jewelry 
and  trifles  with  the  money  that  should  have  bought 
warm  clothes  and  wholesome  food — which  othei’s 
were  finally  called  on  to  provide.  In  spite  of  its  low 
value,  the  fact  remains  that  thousands  of  people  in 
this  city,  use  beer  as  at  least  a  partial  substitute  for 
milk.  We  can  easily  find  children  that  are  fed  on 
bread  soaked  in  beer.  Watch  the  cans,  pails  and 
pitchers  carried  out  of  the  saloons  at  meal  times,  and 
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you  will  quickly  understand  why  fruit  and  milk  are 
regarded  as  luxuries  by  the  poor  people.  They  have 
a  wrong  idea  of  the  food  value  of  beer.  Too  late  in 
life  the  beer-fed  child  finds  lacking  in  his  blood, 
bones  and  nerves  the  solid  elements  which  the  milk- 
fed  child  received  in  abundance. 

Yes,  the  vast  consumption  of  beer  in  Greater  New 
York  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  milk.  Beer  and  milk  are  rivals  from 
the  moment  the  grain  enters  the  cow’s  mouth  or  the 
brewer’s  vat.  We  are  not  discussing  this  matter  from 
a  moral  standpoint  at  this  time,  though  it  could  easily 
be  shown  how  the  alcohol  in  the  beer  destroys  the 
buying  capacity  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  ought  to 
be  spent  for  milk  and  fruit.  We  are  talking  now  of 
food  values,  for  through  mistaken  ideas,  many  beer 
drinkers  honestly  consider  their  swill  as  nourishing 
as  pure  milk.  Many  good  men  could  never  be  in¬ 
duced  to  face  the  beer  question  because  of  the  harm 
that  results  through  its  alcohol.  As  a  food  fraud  or 
humbug  rival  of  milk  and  fruit,  they  may  regard  it 
differently,  and  insist  upon  a  better  regulation  of  its 
manufacture  and  sale. 


GIRDLING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Why  and  How  to  Do  It. 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  superintendent  of  the  Tree  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  sends  a  circular  giving  some 
experience  with  girdling  fruit  trees.  In  this  circular, 
he  says: 

If  wo  girdle  a  thrifty  tree  in  May,  the  wound  is  likely 
to  heal  over  perfectly  during  the  growing  season,  and  no 
effect  is  produced.  But  on  July  1,  the  elements  of  growth 
are  being  taken  in  rapidly  through  the  leaves,  and  are 
being  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  tree.  If  we  girdle 
at  this  time,  cutting  through  the  cambium  layer,  we 
stop  the  downward  flow  of  these  elements,  which,  being 
held  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  naturally  cause  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds  to  be  developed  the  next  season.  Water 
sprouts  frequently  start  below  the  girdle,  which  should 
be  removed. 

The  manner  of  girdling  is  not  very  essential,  and  after 
trying  various  methods,  I  have  adopted  the  spiral  method, 
partially  because  it  seems  less  shocking  to  the  nerves  of 
those  sensitive  people  who  believe  that  to  girdle  means  to 
kill.  Girdling  by  the  spiral  method  is  accomplished  by 
starting  in  with  a  saw  just  below  the  limbs,  and  cutting 
down  around  the  tree  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  If  the 
cut  extends  a  little  more  than  once  around,  no  harm  will 
result.  If  the  saw  is  turned  square  around  the  tree,  the 
effect  will  be  the  same.  On  small  trees  and  limbs,  a 
knife  may  be  used  instead  of  a  saw,  but  the  fact  must 
be  emphasized  that,  unless  the  cut  is  deep  enough  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  cambium  layer,  no  results  can  be  expected  to 
follow. 

In  discussing  this  matter,  Mr.  II.  E.  Van  Deman 
says: — 

DONE  AT  PROPER  TIME. — There  is  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  practiced  girdling, 
that  it  may  be  safely  and  profitably  done,  provided  it 
is  done  at  the  proper  time,  and  for  proper  reasons. 
My  first  observations  on  girdling  were  in  the  “dead- 
enings,”  where  my  father  and  others  were  clearing 
land  in  southern  Ohio.  It  was  usually  done  in 
August,  cutting  deeply  into  the  forest  trees  to  kill 
them.  If  done  too  early  in  the  Summer,  sometimes 
tney  would  not  die,  but  leaf  out  the  next  year. 
Those  which  had  been  only  peeled  in  places,  would 
often  grow  a  new  bark  there,  and  live  indefinitely. 

About  1855,  my  father  girdled  some  of  the  apple 
trees  in  June  “to  make  them  bear,”  as  he  said,  and 
they  did  bear  the  next  year  in  almost  every  case. 
Since  then,  I  have  girdled  many  kinds  of  fruit  and 
other  trees.  If  done  when  the  cambium  layer  is 
thick  and  pasty,  making  new  wood  and  bark  very 
fast,  little  or  no  harm  will  be  done  to  that  or  any 
other  part  of  the  tree,  except  to  the  conifers  and 
some  other  species  of  a  resinous  character.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  girdle  a  pine  or  cedar  without  kill¬ 
ing  it,  but  I  have  taken  the  bark  from  apple,  maple, 
cottonwood  and  other  trees  for  a  space  of  two  feet 
perpendicularly  and  around  the  entire  body  without 
the  slightest  permanent  damage.  The  next  Fall, 
there  was  a  new  bark  formed  over  every  part  of  the 
peeled  surface. 

WHAT  IT  DOES.— The  effect  of  this  operation, 
whether  it  be  done  by  peeling  a  large  or  small  space, 
is  to  check  the  flow  of  sap,  which  is  laden  with 
starchy  material,  and  cause  it  to  make  an  unnat¬ 
urally  large  deposit  above  the  wound.  It  is  about  as 
our  Minnesota  friend  has  stated,  “We  stop,”  I  would 
sav  check,  “the  downward  flow  of  these  elements, 
which,  being  held  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  naturally 
cause  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  to  be  developed  the 
next  season.”  It  takes  more  nourishment  to  make  a 
fruit  bud  than  a  branch  bud.  When  the  sap  is  rich  in 
nourishment,  if  we  can  force  it  to  expend  its  vitality 
upon  the  part  of  the  tree  where  the  fruit  buds  are 
forming,  or  should  form,  we  will  often  cause  them  to 
be  formed  long  before  nature  would  do  so.  Girdling 
will  do  it.  Simply  running  a  knife  or  saw  around 
the  body  or  branch  will  do  it  in  some  degree.  The 


wider  the  gash  the  greater  the  interruption  of  na¬ 
ture’s  plan.  Fastening  a  wire  or  strong  string  about 
the  body  or  branch  will  have  the  same  effect  in  part. 

THE  “WHY.” — The  reason  the  sap  is  richer  above 
than  below  any  cut  or  stricture  is  that  it  receives 
the  bulk  of  the  material  from  which  the  wood,  bark, 
etc.,  are  made,  from  the  air,  it  having  been  absorbed 
by  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This 
is  carried  downward  to  build  up  the  entire  tree  or 
plant,  to  the  end  of  the  deepest  root.  All  that  is  not 
so  obtained  is  the  little  part  that  is  left  as  ashes 
when  wood  or  any  vegetable  substance  is  burned, 
except  in  some  cases,  the  nitrogen,  which  is  taken  in 
by  both  roots  and  leaves. 

Regarding  the  utility  of  girdling,  my  opinion  is 
that  it  is  often  very  helpful  to  the  fruitgrower.  If  it 
is  done  about  midsummer,  when  the  cambium  is 
very  abundant  and  soft,  it  will  surely  force  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  fruit  buds  in  tardy  bearers.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  value  of  the  plan  in  the  Northwest  and  else¬ 
where,  too,  when  wisely  carried  out.  But  it  must 
not  be  done  too  early,  or  there  will  be  little  checking 
of  the  sap  flow,  neither  must  it  be  too  late,  else  there 
will  be  injury  or  death. 

Girdling  also  makes  the  fruit  on  the  part  above 
where  it  is  done,  larger  than  if  it  were  not  done. 
This  plan  is  often  followed  by  those  who  wish  to 
grow  very  large  specimens  for  show  purposes.  “Ring¬ 
ing”  grape  vines  (taking  out  a  ring  of  bark),  for  this 
purpose,  is  a  common  practice,  and  sometimes  it  is 
done  for  producing  extra  large  grapes  for  the  fancy 
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market.  But  the  flavor  is  always  inferior  to  that  of 
fruit  grown  in  the  natural  way;  perhaps,  because  of 
the  lack  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  or  some  other 
manorial  element  from  the  earth.  This  is  the  main 
objection  to  girdling  for  increasing  the  size  of  fruit. 

SOME  NOTES  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

A  Useful  Little  Tool  -  Fruit. 

One  of  the  handiest  and  most  useful  little  tools  I 
ever  got  hold  of  is  the  little  sprayer  or  atomizer. 
These  sprayers  are  made  of  tin,  brass  or  copper,  are 
15  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  have  a  small  can  at¬ 
tached  for  holding  the  liquid.  By  working  the  piston, 
this  liquid  is  blown  out  of  the  can  in  a  very  fine  spray 
or  mist.  I  bought  the  one  I  have  with  some  misgiv¬ 
ings  as  to  its  usefulness.  It  is  made  of  heavy  tin, 
cost  me  40  cents,  and  now  I  would  not  sell  it  for  $5 
if  I  could  not  get  another. 

For  spraying  Paris-green  on  potato  plants,  it  is 
fine,  but  I  use  mine  for  spraying  everything  that 
needs  it.  I  sprayed  the  currant  bushes  with  hellebore, 
and  slaughtered  a  million  worms;  then  I  sprayed  the 
chicken  coops  and  nests  with  kerosene,  and  destroyed 
a  multitude  of  mites  and  some  lice.  Then  I  sprayed 
the  tents  of  the  tent  caterpillar  with  kerosene,  and  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  the  pests  perish  before  my  eyes.  Now  I 
keep  the  implement  in  the  stable,  and  destroy  flies  by 
the  thousand.  When  the  cow  enters  the  darkened 
stable  where  I  milk,  a  few  hundred  flies  enter  with 
her,  and  I  am  ready  for  them.  In  five  seconds,  the 
air  is  full  of  vaporized  kerosene,  and  they  get  out — 
such  of  them  as  are  able — through  the  chinks  of  the 
door,  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  there  is  not  a  fly 
humming  about.  Some  stick  to  the  cow’s  legs  and 
back,  but  a  few  whiffs  of  kerosene  vapor  settle  their 
accounts  quickly.  In  10  or  15  minutes,  the  air  is 


clear  of  the  vapor,  and  I  go  in  and  milk  in  peace. 
Before  turning  the  cow  out  in  the  morning,  I  send 
a  few  whiffs  along  her  sides,  back  and  legs,  and  the 
flies  do  not  trouble  her  very  much  for  an  hour  or  two, 
at  least.  I  shall  keep  this  thing  in  the  stable  all 
Summer,  and  slaughter  the  thousands  of  flies  that 
gather  on  the  walls,  and  wait  for  the  animals  to 
come  in.  The  kerosene  comes  out  like  mist  or 
smoke,  and  one  can  fill  a  small  stable  with  it  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  the  way  the  flies  cut  for  the  chinks 
is  amusing  and  immensely  satisfactory. 

Rose  slugs  attacked  my  rose  bushes  just  before 
blooming  time;  I  gave  them  a  few  squirts  of  vapor^ 
ized  kerosene,  and  they  died  instantly,  while  the 
plants  were  not  injured  a  particle.  I  have  not  tried 
it  on  Potato  beetles,  because  there  is  none  to  try  it 
on.  The  beetles  seem  to  have  perished  or  gone  East, 
for  I  have  not  seen  one  this  season.  Cabbage  worms 
have  gone  with  them,  and  this  season,  we  have  cab¬ 
bage  as  smooth  and  clean  as  in  days  of  yore.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  feed  them  vaporized  kerosene  emulsion  if 
they  had  appeared,  but  that  experiment  will  have  to 
be  laid  over  for  lack  of  material. 

1  notice  that  my  six-year-old  Burbank  plum  trees 
are  dying,  also  two  of  the  younger  Abundance.  They 
appeared  to  be  all  right  in  the  Spring,  though  most  of 
the  fruit  buds  were  dead,  but  they  have  made  no 
growth.  Younger  Burbanks  are  all  right  and  well 
set  with  fruit.  Ben  Davis  apple  and  Keiffer  pear 
trees  are  sound  as  a  dollar.  People  sneer  at  old  Ben 
D.  because  he  is  not  a  dessert  fruit;  but  if  I  were  to 
plant  another  orchard,  there  would  be  lots  of  him 
in  it.  There  may  be  better  pears  than  properly- 
ripened  Kieffers,  but  they  are  scarce.  There  are 
bushels  of  Kieffers  hanging  on  my  trees,  and  I  expect 
to  feast  on  them  the  coming  Fall.  I  like  them,  my 
neighbor  likes  them,  and  his  neighbors  like  them,  so 
they  must  be  good.  fred  grundy. 

Illinois. 


N.  OHMER— AN  OHIO  HORTICULTURIST. 

Hundreds  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  N.  Ohmer, 
of  Ohio,  and  doubtless,  many  of  them  have  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  looking  man  stood  behind  the  name. 
We  are  glad  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  printing  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Ohmer,  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  195. 
Our  friend  is  now  76  years  old,  but  still  active  in 
mind  and  body.  He  was  born  in  Lorraine,  France, 
and  came  to  this  country  67  years  ago,  so  that  he  is 
a  pretty  good  American  after  all.  He  landed  in  New 
York,  and  was  one  of  those  who  gave  Horace  Greeley 
an  argument  for  advising  young  men  to  go  West. 
The  family  traveled  westward  by  canal  and  wagon, 
first  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  then  to  Trenton,  Butler 
County,  where  Mr.  Ohmer’s  father  followed  his  trade 
of  tailoring.  In  speaking  of  his  early  education,  Mr. 
Ohmer  says  that  he  received  “a  very  common  school 
education.” 

In  1837,  the  Ohmer  family  moved  to  Dayton,  Ohio; 
there  they  opened  a  confectionery  store.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Ohmer  borrowed  $200,  and  went  into  the  candy  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account.  He  did  well  at  it,  but  it 
was  too  much  for  his  health,  and,  as  he  says,  his  doc¬ 
tor  told  him  that  it  had  come  down  to  a  question  of 
country  or  graveyard.  Mr.  Ohmer  says  that,  as  he 
did  not  hanker  after  the  graveyard,  he  chose  the 
country,  and  bought  a  100-acre  farm  near  the  city 
of  Dayton. 

Here  he  was,  35  years  of  age,  with  a  new  profession 
to  study — that  of  horticulture.  He  went  at  it  and 
mastered  it,  and  made  a  great  success  of  the  business 
of  fruit  growing,  and  incidentally  raised  a  good  crop 
of  health,  for  he  has  kept  on  living  41  years  since 
that  time,  and  shows  no  present  indication  of  giving 
out.  Mr.  Ohmer  has  been  a  hard  and  persistent 
worker,  and  by  perseverance  and  shrewd  application, 
has  made  a  success  of  whatever  he  undertook  to  do. 

Most  Ohio  men  who  show  any  ability  to  get  there,” 
are  pushed  along  by  their  admiring  countrymen,  into 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Mr.  Ohmer  has 
had  his  share  of  places  of  trust,  and  has  filled  them 
all  to  credit.  He  is  well  known  in  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  American  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Ohio  State  Society,  and  other  horticul¬ 
tural  organizations.  He  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  and  gave 
it  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction.  He  was  six 
years  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  for  32  years,  has  been  president  of  the 
famous  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  In  all  these  places  of  trust,  Mr.  Ohmer  has 
done  his  duty,  and  he  is  highly  respected  by  all  who 
know  him.  We  wish  there  were  more  men  in  the 
world  like  N.  Ohmer.  He  has  given  character  and 
force  to  the  profession  of  horticulture,  and  the  quiet 
work  that  he  has  done,  has  made  a  dent  upon  his¬ 
tory,  that  will  not  be  rubbed  out  for  many  years  to 
come. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

A  HOTBED  OF  STRAWBERRY  GROWERS. 

Radical  Methods  and  Extra  Results. 

(EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.) 

0 Concluded .) 

STRAWBERRIES  CONTINUOUSLY.— Among  the 
older  strawberry  growers  here  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Crawford, 
who  has  two  acres  in  this  fruit,  from  which  he  gath¬ 
ers  a  crop  every  year  continuously.  He  says  that  his 
ground  must  all  produce  strawberries  every  year. 
He  plows  up  one-third  of  the  ground  each  year  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  resets  it  to  strawberries 
later  in  the  season.  He  prefers  setting  the  last  of 
July  or  in  August.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  however, 
he  was  picking  the  berries  from  plants  which  were  set 
in  November  last,  and  was  getting  a  fair  crop  for 
such  a  dry  season.  Had  the  season  been  favorable, 
with  an  abundance  of  rain,  he  would  have  secured 
a  good  crop.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  runs  his 
beds  three  years.  He  uses  an  abundance  of  stable 
manure,  and  cultivates  thoroughly.  The  plants  are 
set  in  rows  30  inches  apart,  and  cultivated  with  a 
horse  and  small-toothed  cultivator.  He  simply  wants 
the  ground  stirred  without  any  soil  being  thrown 
around  the  plants.  His  principal  varieties 
are  the  Bubach,  Nonsuch,  William  Belt  and 
Mary.  The  William  Belt  was  giving  him 
very  good  fruit  this  year,  but  the  Mary  ran 
rather  small.  The  last-named  variety 
would  be  better  for  being  renewed  every 
year,  as  it  does  not  do  so  well  on  old  beds. 

He  has  no  disease,  and  but  little  trouble 
from  insects,  in  spite  of  the  continuous 
fruiting.  He  has  secured  close  to  14,000 
quarts  on  his  two  acres  in  a  single  season. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ball  has  a  place  near  Mr. 

Crawford,  but  his  strawberries  were  drying 
up  badly,  although  on  good  rich  soil,  well 
mulched  with  salt  hay.  His  leading  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  Mary,  Bubach  and  Hilton  Gem. 

He  says  that  the  last  is  a  good  yielder,  of 
good  quality,  very  uniform  in  size  and  of 
fine  color,  a  dark  red  like  the  Mary,  with 
no  core.  He  sets  his  plants  in  rows  3% 
feet  apart  in  August.  His  vines  were  lit¬ 
erally  loaded  with  green  fruit  and  with 
abundance  of  rain  the  yield  would  have 
been  immense.  He  also  raises  raspberries, 
gooseberries  and  currants.  The  raspber¬ 
ries  are  .Cuthberts  and  a  new  seedling 
which  he  secured  from  the  West,  which  he 
claims  beats  anything  else  he  has  ever 
tried.  A  lot  of  thrifty  pear  trees  he  told 
me  were  Kieffers.  In  first  setting  his  pear 
orchard,  he  set  one  row  of  Kieffers  and  the 
rest  of  other  varieties;  the  latter  nearly 
all  died  out.  The  Kieffers  did  so  well  that 
he  replaced  the  others  with  this  variety, 
and  has  no  reason  to  regret  it.  The 
Kieffer,  I  might  say,  is  the  variety  grown 
by  every  one  here  who  grows  pears. 

MORE  MONEY  IN  VEGETABLES.— A  lit¬ 
tle  way  from  Mr.  Jerolaman’s  is  the  place 
of  W.  T.  Brown,  his  son-in-law.  He  grows 
all  the  small  fruits  and  considerable  truck, 
besides  making  quite  a  business  of  selling 
plants  and  nursery  stock.  He  has  a  seed¬ 
ling  strawberry,  which  he  considers  the 
best  of  any  for  market.  The  size  is  not. 
perhaps,  equal  to  the  Mary  and  Henry,  but 
for  a  good,  all-’round,  uniform  cropper, 
he  thinks  it  will  return  more  money  in  the  common 
market.  Like  the  rest,  he  grows  Kieffer  pears  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  money  in  them.  He  has  the  Bur¬ 
bank,  Abundance,  and  Red  June  plums,  and  finds 
them  profitable  so  far.  Unlike  some  of  the  other 
strawberry  growers,  he  says  the  dry  weather  has 
saved  them,  because,  with  their  rich  soil  and  heavy 
mulching,  they  have  secured  a  partial  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  the  larger  prices  received  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  falling  off  in  yield.  He  says  that, 
with  abundance  of  rain  in  other  strawberry-growing 
localities,  prices  would  have  dropped  below  the  cost  of 
production;  still,  he  considers  fruit  growing  too  un¬ 
certain,  and  prefers  truck  growing  because  he  says 
he  can  make  more  money  from  two  crops  of  vege- 
taules  a  year  than  from  one  crop  of  fruit. 

OTHER  FRUITS. — Mr.  Jerolaman,  in  addition  to 
strawberries,  grows  currants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  cherries.  He  says  he  has  sold  enough 
fruit  from  the  place  to  pay  for  it,  during  any  one  of 
a  number  of  different  years,  and  the  price  paid  for  the 
place  was  not  a  small  one  either.  He  has  a  currant, 
a  seedling  of  the  Cherry,  which  he  considers  better 
than  the  Fay.  His  currant  bushes  beat  anything  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  in  size,  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  The  same  is  true  of  gooseberries,  al¬ 


though  the  latter  fruit  had  been  so  badly  burned  by 
the.  sun  that  many  of  the  exposed  fruits  were  com¬ 
pletely  cooked.  He  has  a  seedling  gooseberry  which 
he  considers  better  than  the  others,  a  cross  between 
Crown  Bob  and  another  English  variety.  He  also  has 
Whitesmith  and  Downing.  Among  26  varieties  of 
grapes,  the  Seth  Boyden,  he  says,  is  better  than  all 
the  others  put  together,  from  a  money  point  of  view. 
A  single  Red  Astrachan  apple  tree,  he  says,  pro¬ 
duces  30  bushels  every  year,  which  never  sell  for  less 
than  $1  a  bushel.  Some  other  trees  of  Hyslop  crab 

I 

produce  still  more.  A  small  Early  Richmond  cherry 
tree  he  said  gave  him  $25  worth  of  fruit.  He  also  has 
May  Duke  and  White  Washington  and  like  the  rest, 
grows  Kieffer  pears. 

Some  of  these  yields  look  like  big  ones,  but  the 
ground  is  rich,  the  trees  vigorous,  well  cultivated  and 
pruned,  and  thoroughly  sprayed  for  insects  and 
fungous  diseases.  This  thorough  culture  and  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness  show  what  can  be  accomplished  on 
a  small  area  of  ground.  The  spaces  between  the  rows 
of  trees,  and  wherever  ground  is  vacant  for  a  time,  if 
not  wanted  for  strawberries,  are  used  for  tomatoes, 
potatoes  and  peas,  and  any  crop  that  can  occupy  the 
ground  to  advantage.  The  sole  aim  all  around  is  the 


production  of  fancy  fruit,  which  will  bring  the 
highest  prices,  and  the  results  certainly  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  is  a  wise  course  to  follow,  f.  h.  v. 


A  POTATO-CANNING  FACTORY. 

Miners  who  have  passed  the  Winter  in  the  Klon¬ 
dike  refer  to  a  brand  of  evaporated  potatoes  sent  from 
Canada,  which  have  proved  very  satisfactory  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  fresh  vegetables.  We  learned  that  the 
Canadian  company  has  various  factories  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Canada.  One  factory  is  run  at  Mayville, 
Mich.  It  started  last  Fall  with  evaporated  apples, 
and  then  made  apple  cider  and  apple  jelly.  When  the 
apple  season  was  finished,  they  began  evaporating 
potatoes,  and  kept  at  it  nearly  all  Winter  through 
the  very  coldest  weather.  The  same  company,  we  are 
told,  evaporated  peaches  in  Georgia  earlier  in  the 
season.  One  of  our  friends  in  Mayville  gives  us  the 
following  information  about  this  business: 

“How  are  potatoes  canned?” 

“They  are  first  washed  and  then  put  in  a  large  vat 
or  steamer,  and  steamed  just  enough  to  loosen  the 
skins.  Then  they  are  taken  out  and  peeled  by  women 
and  girls.  After  this,  they  are  cooked  until  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  and  then  run  through  a  machine  shaped 
like  a  colander.  They  come  through  this  in  long. 


white  strings  very  much  resembling  long  worms  or 
shredded  eocoanut.  After  this,  they  are  evaporated 
and  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  sealed  air-tight.” 

“About  how  many  potatoes  were  canned  during  the 

season?” 

“Last  year’s  run  was  about  5,000  bushels.” 

“Does  this  make  any  difference  in  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  neighboring  farmers?” 

“Yes,  I  think  it  does,  although  the  farmers  have  no 
trouble  in  selling  all  the  potatoes  they  grow,  to  the 
shippers.  The  canning  factory  helps  to  raise  the 
price.  Last  Winter,  when  the  factory  first  started, 
the  shippers  were  paying  only  20  to  22  cents  a  bushel 
for  potatoes.  The  factory’s  first  contract  was  for 
3,000  bushels  at  25  cents.  Of  course,  the  canners  want 
the  highest  quality  of  potatoes.  It  is  understood  here 
that  the  factory  had  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
Government  for  all  the  potatoes  that  were  canned 
last  Winter.” 


THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

A  Canadian  Talks  Hard. 

In  Ruralisms  for  June  10,  you  say  you  have  found 
the  scale  on  a  plum  tree  three  years  old.  I  suppose 
that,  if  the  tree  had  not  been  dead,  your 
attention  would  not  have  been  drawn  to  it. 
You  advise  all  fruit  growers  to  examine 
their  trees  carefully.  By  what  means 
would  you  advise  them  to  do  so?  By  going 
through  their  orchards  and  examining  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  if  none  can  be  found, 
would  you  consider  that  orchard  free  from 
scale?  When  a  tree  is  badly  infested,  it  can 
easily  be  detected.  Now,  if  you  lived  in  the 
Niagara  district.  Province  of  Ontario,  the 
whole  of  your  trees  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
would  be  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  your 
life  work  lost.  Where  the  scale  has  been 
found  in  any  orchard,  and  that  but  very 
slightly,  inspectors  come  on,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  scale  will  be  found  by 
examining  microscopically,  on  20  or  30  trees 
surrounding,  and  four  trees  are  condemned 
on  each  side,  scale  or  no  scale,  and  where  a 
tree  has  been  killed  outright.  I  know  of  no 
instance  but  that  whole  orchards  have  been 
condemned,  although,  perhaps,  not  one- 
eighth  of  the  trees  showed  scale  after  an 
examination  of  every  branch  and  twig,  tak¬ 
ing  from  three  to  six  hours  over  each  tree, 
and  in  many  cases  only  one  single  scale  was 
found. 

You  may  ask  what  compensation  do  we 
get?  A  tree  has  to  be  at  its  very  best  to 
get  50  cents,  even  though  that  tree  is  loaded 
with  fruit.  I  think  you  have  told  your 
readers,  your  grounds  are  very  small,  but 
that  $20,000  had  been  expended  on  them,  in 
choice  trees  and  improvements,  so  I  say 
that,  with  our  rigid  form  of  inspection  and 
no  more  compensation  than  the  cost  of  tak¬ 
ing  out  and  burning  the  trees,  with  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  land,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
you  that  the  grounds  are  not  in  Ontario. 

Where  did  the  scale  originate  with  us? 
In  every  orchard  where  it  has  been  found, 
without  one  single  exception,  it  has  been 
traced  to  nursery  stock  brought  from  New 
York  State  and  New  Jersey.  When  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  trees  have  been 
found  infested  here,  how  can  it  be  possible 
that  you  do  not  have  it  in  greater  proportion,  as  not 
one-tenth  of  our  nursery  stock  has  been  imported?  I 
have  read  almost  every  article  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  I  find  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  fruit-growing  States  is  that  it  Is  here  to  stay; 
that  it  has  got  ahead  of  us,  and  with  the  fact  that  it 
can  both  be  carried  by  the  wind  and  birds,  how  can 
it  be  otherwise,  unless  all  the  orchards  in  America 
be  destroyed?  Our  Minister  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  has  been  making  every  effort 
to  stamp  it  out,  until  such  a  cry  has  been  raised  at 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  trees,  that  he  is  now 
forming  a  commission  to  investigate  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  inspectors  here  claim  that  it  will  not  affect 
forest  trees,  that  it  is  another  scale  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar,  but  we  growers  think  otherwise.  If  such  is  the 
case,  that  it  infests  forest  trees,  do  you  think  it  can 
ever  be  stamped  out?  If  there  are  washes  that  will 
keep  it  in  check,  why  should  any  tree  be  destroyed 
unless  badly  infested?  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  some  trees  are  more  susceptible  and  more  easily 
destroyed  than  others,  by  the  scale,  such  as  dwarf 
pears  and  Japan  plums.  But  I  know  one  of  the  first 
peach  orchards  destroyed  had  been  set  out  eight 
years,  and  the  trees  had  made  from  12  to  18  inches  of 
new  wood  the  previous  season. 

Ontario.  james  carnochan. 


LEAF  AND  BLOSSOMS  OF  THE  ACTINIDIA  VINE.  Fig.  1%. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  4(18. 
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Short  Stories. 

Corn  Stalk  “Combine.” — It  is  said 
that  250.000,000  tons  of  corn  stalks  are 
wasted  every  year  in  this  country,  for 
lack  of  available  means  of  disposing  of 
them.  A  corn  stalk  “combine,”  with  a 
capital  of  $50, 000,0 w,  is  being  organized 
to  utilize  these  stalks.  The  pith  is  used 
for  packing  in  warships,  and  the  hard 
part  of  the  stalk  is  ground  up  for  cattle 
feeding.  The  stalks  also  make  card- 
hoard,  paper,  glue,  and  the  foundation 
for  dynamite.  Ground  corn  stalks  and 
the  waste  molasses  from  the  sugar  fac¬ 
tories  are  cooked  and  pressed  into 
bricks,  and  sold  for  stock  food.  The 
combine  expects  to  make  a  vast  fortune 
by  utilizing  the  corn  stalks  that  are  at 
present  wasted.  It  is  not  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  commercial  value  of  stalks  in 
districts  where  they  are  now  used.  It  is 
more  likely  to  decrease  their  value. 

Swallowing  Toads. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  set  out  to  run  down  a  few  of  the 
“fake”  stories  that  appear  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  in  the  daily  papers.  Here  is  an 
old  friend  that  comes  up  every  year: 

Canton,  Pa.,  June  13. — Mrs.  Mary  Wether- 
ell,  of  Alba,  near  here,  was  taken  violently 
ill  yesterday,  and  during  a  vomiting  spell, 
a  half-grown  toad  was  emitted.  Mrs. 
Wetherell  had  been  ill  for  a  year.  She  says 
that,  three,  years  ago,  while  drinking  in  the 
dark  from  a  spring,  she  swallowed  some 
soft  object,  and  now  thinks  that  it  must 
have  been  the  toad. 

Prof.  Slingerland  says  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  one  to  swallow  a 
small  toad  in  drinking  water,  but  it 
would  be  entirely  impossible  for  said 
toad  to  exist  or  remain  either  dead  or 
alive  in  a  person’s  alimentary  canal  for 
any  such  length  of  time  as  mentioned  in 
the  clipping. 

Proper  Food. — In  discussing  the  value 
of  digestion  experiments,  Prof.  Otis,  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  makes 
this  statement: 

The  animal  body  requires  certain  chemical 
elements  to  enable  it  to  replace  worn-out 
tissues,  and  perform  Its  various  functions. 
These  elements  must  be  presented  to  it  in 
an  available  form,  however.  Soft  coal, 
with  its  ordinary  impurities,  and  water, 
probably,  contain  all  of  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  growth  of  the  animal  body,  and 
for  the  production  of  force;  but  while  these 
answer  admirably  for  a  steam  engine,  the 
coal  would  be  of  little  use  to  an  animal. 

That  is  a  good  illustration  of  one 
great  principle  in  feeding  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals.  Burn  the  coal  under  the  engine 
boiler,  and  you  will  produce  power. 
Grind  the  coal  and  feed  it  to  a  man,  a 
horse  or  a  potato  plant,  and  death  would 
result,  though  analysis  might  show 
that  the  coal  contained  all  the  food  ele¬ 
ments  that  were  needed  to  sustain  life. 
They  were  neither  soluble  nor  well 
balanced.  We  cannot  hope  to  nourish 
the  man,  animal,  or  plant  until  we  give 
it  available  food. 

A  Smart  Boy.— I  am  going  to  take  the 

- this  year,  and  did  not  intend  to 

take  The  R.  N.-Y.  While  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  omer  paper  to  fill  the  place  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  did  think  it  might 
answer,  and  I  can  hardly  afford  two  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers.  But  this  afternoon, 
when  I  got  camped  down  on  the  lounge 
ready  for  an  hour’s  undisturbed  read,  I 
changed  my  mind.  I  felt  as  though 
something  was  wrong  about  the  house, 
all  wrong,  or  that  perhaps  the  clock  had 
stopped.  I  shouldn’t  have  heeded  my 
own  feelings,  though,  if  my  little  boy, 
not  quite  two  years  old,  had  not  said 
as  plainly  as  he  could,  that  he,  too,  felt 
something  was  wrong.  The  first  I  no¬ 
ticed  him,  he  stood  reaching  his  little 
arm  up  to  the  pile  of  papers  in  the 
paper-rack,  saying  repeatedly  Yok  or 
York,  or  something  between  the  two.  I 
got  up  and  gave  him  a  Boston  Globe; 
without  looking  at  it,  he  threw  it  on 
the  floor.  I  gave  him  the  Lewiston 
Journal;  he  threw  that  on  the  floor  like¬ 
wise.  I  then  gave  him  an  old  R.  N.-Y.; 
when  I  took  it  from  the  rack,  his  little 
face  lit  up,  he  put  his  hands  clasped  be¬ 


tween  his  legs,  and  when  it  got  near 
enough  to  him,  he  took  the  paper  with  a 
snatch.  He  looked  at  it  a  minute  or 
more,  turning  it  over  so  he  could  see  the 
pictures,  down  it  went  on  the  floor;  he 
had  seen  those  pictures  before,  and  no 
paper  up  there  would  satisfy  him,  al¬ 
though,  whenever  I  got  hold  of  a  R.  N.- 
Y.,  he  was  pleased  until  he  was  satisfied 
he  had  seen  it  before.  I  have  always 
felt  very  choice  of  my  papers,  and  tried 
to  keep  them  whole,  but  the  little  scamp 
has  repeatedly  torn  off  a  leaf  for  me, 
but  I  never  realized  before  that  he  took 
a  preference  to  them  over  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  I  have  around.  So  just  send  the 
paper  to  him,  and  I  hope  he  will  always 
be  as  judicious  in  his  selections. 

Topsham,  Me.  w.  t.  o. 

A  Strange  Importation. — The  recent 
rise  in  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  altering 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  recalls  a  similar  flood  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  which  transferred  part 
of  a  Mexican  ranch,  stocked  with  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  sheep,  to  the  American 
side.  The  United  States  officials  tried 
to  make  the  ranchman  pay  import  duty 
on  the  sheep,  but  he  resisted  payment 
successfully.  Of  course,  his  sheep  re¬ 
mained  on  Mexican  soil,  although  the 
nefarious  action  of  the  river  had  forci¬ 
bly  annexed  it  to  the  United  States. 

Making  a  Living. — In  Boston  recent¬ 
ly  a  young  man  and  woman  were  to  be 
married.  Just  before  the  wedding,  a  20- 
year-old  boy  who  was  to  serve  as  “best 
man,”  induced  the  young  woman  to 
break  her  word,  and  marry  him.  They 
secured  a  license,  ran  off  and  were  mar¬ 
ried.  The  boy’s  father  seems  to  be  a 
sensible  man.  He  is  reported  as  say¬ 
ing: 

When  I  saw  the  bride’s  family  to-day, 
they  said  that  my  boy  would  have  to  sup¬ 
port  his  wife  any  way.  I  told  them  that 
he  would  have  a  nice  time  doing  it,  for  he 
didn’t  have  much  money  of  his  own,  and 
that  when  this  is  gone,  he  would  have  a 
nice  job  of  it  making  a  living  for  the  two, 
for  he  couldn’t  do  anything  but  drive  an 
ice  wagon  or  a  milk  wagon,  or  else  run  an 
electric  car,  and  he  would  have  to  have 
some  practice  to  do  that  before  he  could 
draw  any  salary. 

That  states  the  case  about  right  for 
the  average  rich  man's  son.  The  pov¬ 
erty  in  a  young  man’s  pedigree  may  be 
like  a  rocit  foundation  for  a  house! 

How  Many  Americans? — The  authori¬ 
ties  are  already  guessing  at  the  results 
of  the  next  census.  Some  great  sur¬ 
prises  are  expected.  The  best  guess  is 
that  there  are  now  about  77,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country.  Figuring  back  to 
1790,  and  taking  the  proportionate  in¬ 
crease  for  each  census,  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritch¬ 
ett  makes  the  following  estimate: 

1900  .  77,472,000  1970  257,688,000 

1910  .  94,673,000  1980  296,814,000 

1920  . 114,416,000  1990  339,193,000 

1930  . 136,887,000  2000  385,860,000 

1940  . 162,268,000  21(H)  1,112,867,000 

1950  . 190,740,000  2500  11,856,302,000 

I960  . 222,067,000  2900  40,852,273,000 

Very  few  of  us  will  be  here  in  the 

year  2000  to  see  how  peaceful  and  con¬ 
tented  400,000,000  Americans  can  live  to¬ 
gether.  In  the  year  2900,  if  this  esti¬ 
mate  is  correct,  there  will  be  11,000  per¬ 
sons  to  each  square  mile  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
possessions.  Colorado  and  the  arid 
West  will  certainly  have  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  then. 

A  Good  Suggestion. — Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch  makes  this  sensible  suggestion: 

If  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country  are  to  be  represented 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  next  year,  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  eminent  propriety  of  sending  Prof. 
T.  V.  Munson,  of  Denison,  as  a  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  American  viticulture.  Prof. 
Munson’s  work  is  known  wherever  grapes 
grow  under  the  care  of  civilized  men;  he 
has  added  to  our  catalogue  of  valuable 
fruits  more  than  40  varieties  of  grapes  of 
great  value;  not  only  is  his  great  work 
known  throughout  this  country,  but  France 
has  given  substantial  evidence  of  her  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  his  service  to  the 
vine  growers  of  that  country,  by  awarding 
to  him  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  a  gold  medal  and  diploma. 

Why  not?  Prof.  Munson  has  done 
much  for  American  grape  growing,  and 


France  fully  recognizes  the  value  of  his 
services.  It  would  be  a  graceful  and 
profitable  thing  to  send  him  to  Paris. 

“Prosperity.” — Alva  Agee,  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Stockman,  has  this  to  say  about 
the  condition  of  farmers  generally: 

Many  people  are  now  asserting  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  enjoying  an  era  of  great  prosperity. 
These  people  comprise  several  classes,  to 
wit:  1.  The  politicians  that  want  the  masses 
to  rest  satisfied.  2.  The  business  men  that 
have  goods  for  sale.  3.  The  speculators  who 
want  prices  to  rise.  4.  The  Pharisees  who 
believe  that  farmers  form  an  inferior  class, 
deserve  only  an  inferior  share  of  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  country’s  wealth,  and  have 
what  they  regard  as  prosperity  when  they 
secure  that  inferior  share.  5.  The  cowards 
that  are  afraid  of  the  epithet  “pessimist,” 
and  fear  that,  if  they  tell  the  truth,  they 
will  be  classed  by  the  public  with  the  fail¬ 
ures  and  “good-for-naughts”  of  earth.  6. 
The  narrow-minded  folk  that  find  it  easy  to 
be  cheerful  on  a  good  fixed  income,  and 
wonder  what  the  other  fellow  has  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  These  six  classes  contain  a  host 
of  people,  and  they  are  not  slow  of  speech. 
They  are  so  convincing  that  the  farmer  is 
puzzled  by  his  lack  of  funds  for  needed  im¬ 
provements.  They  are  false  leaders  of  their 
fellow  men. 

The  average  farmer,  as  we  meet  him, 
looks  at  the  question  from  two  points  of 
view — personal  and  political.  Ask  him 
whether  hr  personally  is  richer  than  he 
was  three  years  ago,  and  he  will  usually 
say  no.  Ask  him  if  the  farmers  of  the 
country  have  grown  richer,  and  he  will 
answer  according  to  whether  he  belongs 
to  the  “ins”  or  the  “outs”  in  politics. 

Irrigating  Schemes. — Farmers  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  take  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  schemes  for  irrigating  the 
arid  regions  of  the  West.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  opposed  to  any  scheme  for 
opening  fresh  land  for  cultivation,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  suffered  already  seri¬ 
ously  from  the  opening  of  vast  tracts  of 
Government  land.  West  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  however,  this  irrigation  question 
is  of  great  importance.  The  National 
Irrigation  Congress  meets  regularly,  and 
discusses  the  question  with  considerable 
feeling.  Two  policies  are  represented  in 
this  Congress.  One  side  want  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  build  federal  storage  reser¬ 
voirs  in  the  mountains,  the  work  to  be 
done  at  public  expense.  The  other  side 
would  turn  the  arid  lands  over  to  the 
various  States,  to  do  with  them  as  the 
State  authorities  see  fit.  We  may  safely 
say  that  any  scheme  for  using  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  for  building  these  storage 
reservoirs  and  opening  new  lands  for 
cultivation,  would  be  strongly  opposed 
at  the  East.  Eastern  farmers  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  there  is  too  much 
land  under  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  They  think  it  far  better  to  take 
better  care  of  the  land  already  under 
the  plow  than  to  open  millions  of  new 
acres  in  the  Far  West. 


“But  when  is  the  best  time  for  culti¬ 
vating  to  save  moisture?” 

Prof.  King,  in  his  articles  on  the  soil, 
said  that,  during  the  night,  moisture  is 
brought  up  into  the  layer  ot  mulch  by 
capillarity  from  below.  It  is,  probably, 
true  that,  on  some  nights,  a  little  mois¬ 
ture  is  condensed  from  the  air  as  dew. 

“Why,  then,  is  it  not  best  to  cultivate 
late  in  the  day  to  hold  this  moisture?” 

“There  may  be  something  in  this,” 
said  Prof.  King.  “But  by  cultivating 
early  in  the  day,  this  moisture  would, 
part  of  it,  at  least,  be  saved  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  better  mulch  early,  so  as  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  rate  of  evaporation  during  the 
rest  of  the  day.” 

“But  on  the  other  hand,  woula  not  we 
lose  water  by  cultivating?” 

“Yes,  it  is  true  that  more  or  less  of 
the  deeper  wet  mulch  is  exposed  to  the 
surface,  and  the  dry  soil  is  turned  down 
by  cultivating  early.  By  bringing  wet 
soil  to  the  surface,  more  moisture  would 
be  lost  by  early  cultivation  than  by  a 
later  cultivation,  when  there  is  less 
moisture  in  the  soil  at  the  depth  you 
stir  it.” 

“Have  you  ever  experimented  with 
this  matter?” 

“No,  I  have  never  tried  to  measure  the 
loss  of  moisture  due  to  early  or  late 
cultivation.  I  should  not,  however,  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  any  great  advantage.  In 
general,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con-* 
venience  largely,  and  certainly  the 
morning  cultivation  is  better  for  killing 
weeds.” 


For  the  best  in  the  Nursery  Line,  both 

FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS 

Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds, 

and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  consult 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 

Box  569  Painesville,  Ohio. 

4f>th  year.  44  greenhouses  1000  acres. 
Corres|K>ndence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  (trowels  by  Rural 
Nbw-Yorkkk  March  II, ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
’97  and  July  16,  ’98.  We otTe  JOB, CARRIE  SILVERS, 
STELLA  and  REBA  in  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
$2  per  do i..  15  per  UK);  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz  ,  $6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


100  POTTED 


PARKER  EARLE  for  *1. 

T.  C,  KKVITT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


Prime  Stock  Celery  Plants,  fl  per  1,000,  25c.  per 
100,  by  mail.  We  guarantee  sat  sf action. 
SLAYMAKKlt  &  SON,  Dover.  DeL  Circular  Free 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— 
All  the  new  and  standard  kinds.  Lowest  prices. 

« _  l>  CIHi'FW  Pacoold  V  T 


NEW 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURDY  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 


and  finest 

FRUITS 


NEW  PEACHES. 
(Copyrighted.) 
Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone, 
Deaconess  St  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALBAUCH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 

Phoneton,  Ohio. 


When  to  Cultivate. — “What  is  the 
best  time  of  day  for  cultivating?” 

Most  farmers  will  say  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  that  to  kill  the  weeds,  an  early 
morning  of  a  bright  sunshiny  day  is 
best.  On  such  a  day,  the  weeds  are 
turned  up  to  the  sun  early,  and  are  not 
merely  transplanted,  as  they  would  be 
if  left  in  the  shade  or  given  a  night  in 
which  to  recover. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

All  the  eading variet'fs:  strongtield  plants;$2  and 
13  per  1,000.  WM.  S.  HERZOG,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


CELERY 


PLANTS _ *1  50  per  thousand 

J.  C.  ELLIS,  Millsboro,  Del. 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  In  baskets, 
and  delivered  here  at  Express  Offices;  2E0  plants  for 
G0c.;  500  for  90c  :  1,000  for  $1.50.  Special  price  on 
quantities  ov  r  6.010.  Cash  with  order. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 


POT 
CROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 


We  shall  have  our  usual 
supply  of  tine  plants  ready 
about  July  15th.  Catalogue 

’containing" correct  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  with  cultural  directions  mailed  on  request. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  R  ° 


Pf  Pot-Grown  “*1 
Strawberry  Plants 

Planted  this  summer  will  produce  a  FULL  CROP 
of  berries  next  June. 

Our  Mid-Summer  catalogue  justout  offers  plants 
of  the  best  of  the  new  and  old  varieties  of 

STRAWBERRIES, 

CELERY,  CAIIBAOE,  CAULIFLOWER 
and  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS, 

as  well  as  seasonable  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Lawn  Mowers,  Lawn  Sprinklers,  etc.,  etc. 

Will  send  you  a  copy  FREE  for  the  asking. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Cattle  Turnips;  Hard  Water. 

A.  U.,  Wcedsport,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
kind  of  turnips  for  cattle  feed  that  I  can 
raise  by  sowing  broadcast  among  corn  or 
potatoes?  2.  Our  cistern  has  been  plastered 
inside  lately  with  Portland  cement  and 
sand,  and  the  water  is  very  hard.  Can  I 
use  anything  to  soften  the  water? 

Ans. — 1.  For  stock,  some  variety  of 
the  strap-leaved  turnip  should  be  used. 
There  are  several  varieties,  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  would,  probably,  be  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  2.  For  making  the  cistern  water 
soft,  some  form  of  potash  may  be  used. 
There  can  be  purchased  at  the  drug 
stores  potash  or  lye  put  up  in  form  for 
household  use.  After  a  time,  the  water 
in  the  cistern  will  cease  to  be  hard,  but 
this  will  take  place  only  when  the  water 
will  dissolve  no  more  lime  from  the  cis¬ 
tern  walls. 

Salt  on  Clover. 

C.  F.  M.,  Freeburg,  Pa. — I  have  destroyed 
several  vines  of  the  morning-glory  which 
appeared  on  potato  ground,  by  putting  salt 
at  the  roots.  Will  it  have  the  same  effect 
if  I  scatter  salt  broadcast  over  a  clover 
field  in  which  the  morning-glories  are 
plentiful?  If  so,  will  such  a  process  destroy 
the  clover? 

Ans. — If  salt  is  scattered  broadcast 
over  a  clover  field  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  to  destroy  the  morning-glories,  it 
will  be  likely  to  destroy  the  clover  as 
well.  To  verify  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement,  C.  F.  M.  should  scatter  salt 
over  a  very  small  plot  of  the  clover,  and 
see  what  the  result  is.  l.  a.  c. 

The  Coxcomb  Elm  Gall.  ><, 

M.  S.  IP.,  Handy  Hill,  N.  y. — I  inclose  elm 
leaves  which,  with  many  others,  have  an 
enlargement  or  puckered  appearance,  on  the 
upper  surface.  What  is  it,  and  will  it  do 
any  great  damage? 

Ans. — The  elm  leaves  submitted  for 
examination  with  the  above  inquiry 
were  nearly  covered  with  a  peculiar 
gall,  which  attracts  attention  from  year 
to  year  on  account  of  its  shape  and  large 
size.  The  individual  galls  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  usually  parallel  to  the 
veins  of  the  leaf,  and,  enlarging  from  a 
narrow  base,  taper  to  a  comb-like  crest, 
hence  their  popular  name.  The  younger 
galls  are  green,  later  they  become  red¬ 
dish  on  the  tips,  and  late  in  the  season, 
are  nearly  black.  When  abundant,  the 
leaves  are  badly  distorted  and  twisted. 
If  one  of  the  galls  is  opened,  it  will  be 
found  inhabited  by  bluish  gray  plant 
lice,  which  are  the  authors  of  the  dis¬ 
torted  growths.  Within  these  retreats, 
they  are  safe  from  insecticides,  and  as 
they  rarely  do  much  injury  to  a  tree, 
there  is  little  use  of  fighting  them. 

e.  p.  FELT. 

N.  Y.  State  Entomologist. 

Value  of  Beardless  Barley. 

J.  M.  C.,  Madison,  Ind.— Is  the  so-called 
beardless  barley  good  for  anything?  Is 
there  a  good' Fall  beardless  barley? 

Ans. — I  have  experimented  somewhat 
largely  with  beardless  barley  in  this 
State  and  in  Minnesota.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  is  an  awnless  barley  in 
which  the  glumes  are  adherent,  as  in 
the  common  barley,  but  on  which  the 
awns  are  abortive  or  but  small  and  re¬ 
curved.  There  is  still  another  sort,  also 
without  awns,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  adherent  glumes;  this  variety 
is  called  the  Black  or  the  Hulless  bar¬ 
ley.  This  latter  variety  is  used  in  the 
arid  regions  for  hay,  for  very  evident 
reasons.  I  am  very  sorry  to  report  that 
we  have  not  attained  very  good  success 
with  either  of  these  modified  forms  of 
barley.  The  yield  has  not  been  large  in 
this  climate,  although  good  success  is 
reported  both  from  California  and  Ari¬ 
zona  on  the  one  hand,  and  South  Dakota 
on  the  other.  No  one  should  grow  large 
areas  of  either  variety  without  first  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  a  small  way. 

Mich.  Ag.  College. 


Derrick  for  Stacking  Clover. 

F.  E.  M„  Auburn,  N.  Y.— In  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  430,  Mr.  Jamison  describes  a  hay  der¬ 
rick.  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain 
where  he  attaches  the  rope,  how  he  turns 
the  pole,  and  what  with— by  hand  or  horse. 

Ans. — There  is  a  pulley  attached  at 
each  end  of  the  arm  across  the  top  of 
the  pole,  and  another  at  a  convenient 
point  on  the  frame  at  the  bottom;  but 
it  should  be  where  the  horse,  in  pulling 
up  the  load,  will  not  be  in  the  way  of 
the  rake  bringing  in  the  hay.  See  Fig. 
197.  If  these  pulleys  be  attached  to  the 
frame  with  clevises,  it  adds  to  the  con¬ 
venience  with  which  they  may  be  taken 
off.  The  short  end  of  the  arm  can  be 
made  shorter  than  shown  in  the  cut — the 
shorter  it  can  be  made  and  not  cause  the 
derrick  to  tip  over,  the  more  easily  the 
loaded  arm  can  be  turned  over  the  rick. 

The  photograph  was  taken  when  the 
derrick  was  not  in  use,  hence  the  rope 
and  pulleys  do  not  show.  I  will  try  to 
get  a  photograph  this  year  when  in  use. 
The  derrick  is  turned  by  hand  by  a 
strong  iron  rod  through  the  pole  at  a 
convenient  height  from  the  ground. 
The  pole  rests  in  a  2  or  3-inch  circular 
hole  in  the  2xl0-inch  base  across  the 
frame.  The  shoulder  of  the  end  of  the 


DERRICK  FOR  STACKING  CLOVER.  Fig.  197. 


pole  should  be  kept  well  greased.  If  the 
wind  is  blowing,  the  arm  when  turned 
with  the  load,  should  go  with  the  wind. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Cow  Peas  for  Strawberries. 

E.  E.  I!.,  (hand  Rapids,  Mich.— I  have  been 
thinking  of  turning  under  an  old  strawberry 
bed  (full  of  weeds,  as  usual),  and  sowing 
some  cow  peas  for  a  fertilizer,  leaving  them 
on  the  ground  through  the  Winter,  plowing 
them  under  in  the  Spring,  and  setting  a 
new  strawberry  bed  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea? 
Or  would  I  need  some  other  fertilizer  be¬ 
sides  the  cow  peas  to  have  the  berries  do 
well? 

Ans. — In  this  case,  we  would  advise 
you  to  plow  the  strawberry  bed,  work¬ 
ing  the  ground  up  well  with  a  harrow, 
and  then  plant  the  cow  peas  in  drills, 
rather  than  to  broadcast  them.  Put 
them  30  inches  or  3  feet  apart,  and 
work  them  with  a  cultivator  as  long  as 
you  can  get  through.  This  will  give  you 
a  better  growth  of  cow  peas,  and  will 
leave  the  soil  in  better  condition  for 
the  following  strawberry  crop.  The 
strawberry  requires  a  large  amount  of 
potash,  and  you  will  be  disappointed  if 
you  depend  on  the  cow  peas  alone  for 
fertilizing  this  crop.  If  you  could  use  a 
quantity  of  wood  ashes  in  seeding  to  the 
cow  peas,  you  will  benefit  both  the  cow 
pea  crop  and  next  year’s  crop  of  berries. 
If  unable  to  obtain  wood  ashes,  we 
would  use  at  the  rate  of  one  part  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  and  four  parts  dissolved 
phosphate  rock. 

Salt  in  the  Manure  Pile. 

A.  M.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.— When  drawing  ma¬ 
nure  from  a  village  to  my  farm  during  the 
Summer,  it  is  put  in  a  pile.  Is  it  not  a  good 
plan  to  scatter  salt  in  the  pile?  If  so,  how 
much?  I  live  within  one  mile  of  half  a 
dozen  salt  blocks  and  can  obtain  salt  cheap. 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  in  salt  that 
will  add  plant  food  to  the  manure  pile. 
It  contains  chlorine  and  soda,  both  of 
which  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
average  soil.  The  action  of  salt  in  the 


manure  pile  would  be  much  the  same  as 
its  action  in  the  hay  mow  or  in  the  pork 
barrel.  The  salt  destroys  the  germs  of 
fermentation,  and  thus  prevents  decay 
or  rot.  A  manure  pile  is  full  of  bacteria 
or  little  forms  of  life,  which  grow  and 
develop  when  the  conditions  are  right, 
and  thus  make  the  plant  food  in  the 
manure  more  available.  By  adding  the 
salt,  you  will  destroy  the  germs,  and 
their  work  will  not  go  on.  From  this 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  salt  would 
be  an  objection  in  the  manure.  Its  ad¬ 
vantage  would  be  that,  where  the 
manure  is  too  dry,  the  salt  would  large¬ 
ly  prevent  firefanging.  You  can  do  this 
both  by  conserving  moisture  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  action  of  the  bacteria. 
When  horse  manure  is  piled  in  large 
piles  in  dry  weather,  and  not  kept  moist 
enough,  firefanging  sets  in,  and  the 
quality  of  the  manure  is  injured.  By 
building  the  pile  with  a  dish  top,  and 
stamping  it  down  hard  as  built,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  danger  from  fire¬ 
fanging,  and  the  salt  will  not  be  needed. 

Feeding  Sugar  Beets  to  Stock. 

W.  E.  F.,  Williston,  Yt.— Will  W.  I.  S.,  who 
wrote  about  growing  sugar  beets  on  page 
432,  tell  us  how  they  were  fed  to  stock? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  1.  SMITH. 

At  harvest  time,  we  plowed  the  beets 
out;  we  would  cover  up  once  in  a  while 
one,  but  the  plow  loosened  them  all. 
With  a  three-tined  fork,  we  forked  them 
out;  afterwards  we  cut  the  tops  off  with 
a  butcher  knife,  and  then  hauled  out¬ 
crop  to  the  cellar,  where  I  had  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  beets  all  Winter. 

I  fed  them  to  the  cows  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  1  %  bushel  divided  among 
eight  cows,  chopping  them  and  mixing 
one  bushel  of  bran  with  them.  I  fed  en¬ 
silage  twice  a  day,  night  and  morning, 
feeding  half  a  bushel  at  a  time.  At 
night  and  in  the  morning  after  the  cows 
had  eaten  their  ensilage,  I  gave  them 
either  hay,  oat  straw  or  bean  pods,  and 
some  corn  stalks.  This  loi  of  cows  were 
gradually  drying  up,  as  they  were  all 
coming  in  in  Spring,  but  as  soon  as  I 
began  feeding  sugar  beets  in  place  of 
so  much  ensilage,  I  noticed  at  once  an 
increase  in  milk  production  of  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third,  and  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  milk  did  not  lessen.  The  cows 
throughout  the  Winter  were  in  a  very 
healthy  condition,  never  lessened  in 
flesh  and  the  quantity  of  milk  did  not 
invariably  change,  until  I  began  taking 
the  feed  away  from  them  to  dry  them 
up  a  few  weeks  just  before  they  came  in. 

This  has  been  my  experience  in  a 
practical  way,  and  I  believe  that  sugar 
beets  are  of  much  value  for  feeding 
dairy  cattle.  They  are  practically  worth 
$4  to  $5  per  ton  for  feeding  purposes. 

How  Many  Coats  of  Cement. 

A.  U.,  Thompson,  Conn.— Why  use  two  coats 
of  cement  for  a  floor?  1  have  been  doing 
that  kind  of  work  over  20  years,  and  if  any 
one  can  tell  why  two  coats  are  better  than 
one  solid  one  of  the  same  thickness,  let’s 
hear  it,  for  I  claim  one  coat  Is  better,  and 
can  give  good  reasons. 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  that  one  coat  is 
superior  to  two,  when  durability  is  con¬ 
sidered,  or  vice  versa.  But  I  do  know 
that  a  floor  can  be  laid  much  cheaper 
when  two  coats  are  used,  as  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  generally  here,  for  the  reason  that 
sand,  broken  stone,  or  gravel,  is  much 
cheaper  than  Portland  cement.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Portland  cement  advise  the 
use  of  these  cheaper  materials  for  the 
base.  Here,  if  we  were  going  to  lay  a 
cement  floor,  we  could  get  the  gravel  or 
pebbles  for  the  hauling,  and  doubtless, 
the  sand  on  the  same  easy  terms.  By 
using  these,  one  part  in  eight,  or  even 
a  less  amount  of  cement,  will  make  the 
base  as  strong  as  desired.  If  but  one 


layer  was  put  down,  and  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  desired,  sand  must  be  used — two 
parts  to  one  of  Portland  cement.  Say  40 
barrels  of  the  base  are  to  be  laid,  but 
five  need  be  cement.  But  if  40  barrels 
are  to  be  put  down,  and  only  one  coat  or 
layer  used  13%  barrels  of  cement  must 
be  used,  making  a  difference  in  cost  of 
over  $20.  If  our  Connecticut  friend  can 
throw  this  system  aside  as  wrong,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


Exterminates  POTATO  BUGS 


han¬ 
diest 
sprayer 
in  the 
world.  Its 
small  size, 
simplicity, 
effectiveness 
make  it  the  fa¬ 
vorite  for  house 
plants,  green 
houses,  flower  gar¬ 
dens  and  poultry 
houses 

One  filling  enough 
for  acre  of  plants, 

Made  of  heavy  copper; 

15  inches  long.  Wear  for 
20  years. 

Regular  price  #2.00.  First 
purrnnxer  In  each  district  got*  :: 
reduced  price  #1.50  (express 
prepaid).  Also  agency  for  lull  , 
line  of  sprayers.  Send/or  onenow.  \ 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  .Market  St.,  Loekport,  N.Y. 


Write  for 
catalogue 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Platter. 

Suits  7r«a,  Bush  or  Tlsi. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Bt„  New  York. 


is  not  used  in  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms  By  mall,  25  and  50c. 
EI)W.  SWARTS.  Blockton,  la. 


Parties  wishing  to  know  of  a  reliable  remedy  for 
killing  Harlequin  Bugs,  Chinch  Bugs,  Squash 
Bugs,  Plant  L:ce,  etc.,  should  send  10  cents  for  my 
opyrighted  book:  "The  Use  of  the  Gasoline  Torch 
n  Fighting  Insects.”  Fred  Kelnleia,  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 


FnmaCarbon  Bisulphide 

Now  is  the  time  for  Ilf  AfinPIlllP  VC  t0  sle0P 
farmers  to  pnt  IV  UUU  wllUUlVO  with 

EDWARD  K.  TAILOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


V  s 

j  rf 

r  -n  V  *  '  r 

MOLE 

on  the  Neck, 

Money 

mH  v  "tT/ 

by  the  Peck.” 

W  « 

but  there  is  no  money  in  hav- 

ing  a  mole  in  your  garden  or 
on  your  lawn.  Don’t  have 
them.  Catch  them  with  the 

“OUT-O-SIGHT” 

Mote  Trap* 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch.- 

Sample  trap  8 Sc.  by  mall 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  tor  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  fleck  St.,  Abingdon,  III. 


"Moo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ivvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvwwwwv 
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Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing." 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FERTILIZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 

free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  CURRANTS. 

The  Fay  currant  was  originated  about 
1865,  by  Lincoln  Fay,  of  Portland,  N.  Y. 
Fifteen  years  later,  it  was  propagated 
and  introduced  by  Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  of 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.  The  first  portrait  of  the 
Fay  appeared  in  a  full-page  engraving 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  September  18,  1880.  It 
jumped  into  popularity  at  once,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  a  small  fortune  to  both  orig¬ 
inator  and  introducer.  By  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Josselyn,  several  plants  were  sent 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  for  trial,  and  there 
they  are  still. 

How  much  better  is  the  Fay  than  the 
old  Cherry  currant? 

We  should  by  this  time  be  enabled  to 
answer  this  question  from  the  results 
of  a  ripe  experience.  Our  answer  now 
would  not  deviate  materially,  except  in 
one  respect,  from  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  it  when  its  portrait  appeared. 
The  berries  are  much  alike  in  color  and 
size.  The  average  bunch  of  the  Fay  is 
a  trifle  longer  than  the  average  bunch 
of  the  Cherry,  and  the  bush  will  yield  a 
larger  crop.  The  one  deviation  is  that 
the  Fay  is  a  less  upright  grower  than 
the  Cherry. 

A  number  of  varieties  have  since  been 
placed  upon  the  market.  Chief  among 
them  are  the  Filler,  introduced  oy  J.  H. 
Hale;  the  Red  Cross,  introduced  by  C. 
A.  Green;  the  romona,  introduced  by 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  the  North 
Star  and  Wilder. 

Plants  of  the  Filler  were  sent  for 
trial  to  the  Rural  Grounds  in  April  of 
1895  by  J.  H.  Hale.  In  color  and  quality, 
it  is  much  like  Fay,  ripening  at  the  same 
time,  the  berries  not  quite  so  large.  The 
bush  is  less  inclined  to  sprawl,  perhaps, 
and  the  currant  borer  seems  less  fond 
of  it. 

The  Red  Cross  was  received  October, 
1895.  It  requires  a  careful  comparison 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Fay,  because 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  every 
particular.  The  bush,  however,  is  more 
upright  in  growth,  the  berry  is  less  acid 
and  of  higher  quality,  the  bunches  will 
average  somewhat  longer,  and  we 
should  say  that,  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Red  Cross  would  outyield 
the  Fay. 

The  Pomona,  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  March  of  ’93,  is,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  say,  tne  most  productive 
variety  we  have  ever  tried.  The  berries 
are  a  trifle  larger  than  those  of  the  old 
Red  Dutch,  but  inferior  in  quality.  The 
bushes,  at  this  time  (June  22),  are  so 
full  that  one  sees  about  three  times  as 
much  red  as  of  green. 

The  Wilder  was  sent  to  us  during 
October  of  1893,  by  S.  D.  Willard,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  It  is  later  than  Fay,  Po¬ 
mona,  Red  Cross,  and  Filler.  The 
growth  of  this,  also,  is  more  upright 
than  that  of  Fay,  and  it  is  fully  as  pro- 
line.  The  berries  are  nearly  the  same 
size.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  a  late 
succession. 

The  North  Star  bushes  were  received 
during  October  of  1895.  When  intro¬ 
duced,  it  was  praised  extravagantly  as, 
in  the  main,  superior  to  all  other  kinds. 
We  have  not  found  it  so.  On  tne  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  inferior  to  the  old  Red  Dutch 
in  berry,  size  of  bunch  and  quality. 

Our  choice  of  currants  to-day  would 
be  the  Red  Cross  for  early  or  main 
crop,  and  the  Wilder  for  late . 

Morning  Stab  Pea. — This  variety  has 
been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this 
season  for  the  first  time,  though  it  was 
introduced  by  John  Lewis  Childs,  of 
Floral  Park,  New  York,  about  five  years 
ago.  Mr.  Childs  makes  these  claims  for 
it:  “It  is  earlier  by  a  week  than  any  of 
the  small  round  kinds.  It  is  the  earliest 
pea  by  nearly  a  week.  It  is  exceedingly 


prolific,  and  continues  to  bear  longer 
than  any  other  early  variety.  It  is  a 
fair-sized  wrinkled  pea,  therefore  pos¬ 
sesses  the  same  delicious  quality  of  the 
late  wrinkled  kinds.” 

To  the  above,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  a 
trustworthy  authority,  adds:  “It  aston¬ 
ished  me  by  its  earliness.  It  is  the  most 
reliable  wrinkled  pea  for  Fall  use  (sown 
August  1)  that  I  have  ever  grown.” 

The  Morning  Star,  Surprise  and 
Gradus  (or  Prosperity)  were  planted 
April  25.  On  June  10,  the  first  picking 
from  the  Surprise  was  made;  the  vines 
were  16  inches  high,  slender  and  un¬ 
productive.  It  was  judged  that  they 
suffered  more  from  drought  than  the 
others,  because  of  a  less  favorable  loca¬ 
tion  among  the  plots.  On  June  18,  tne 
first  picking  from  the  Gradus  or  Pros¬ 
perity  was  made.  The  vines  suffered 
less  from  drought  than  those  of  the  Sur¬ 
prise,  though  rather  more  than  those  of 
the  Morning  Star.  The  first  picking 
from  Morning  Star  was  made  June  14, 
and  the  last  June  18.  The  others  gave 
but  one  picking.  The  pods  were  small — 
from  2  to  2 x/2  inches  long,  round  and 
well  filled  with  small,  wrinkled  peas  of 
the  finest  quality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  picking 
from  Morning  Star  was  four  days  later 
than  Surprise,  and  four  days  earlier 
than  Gradus  or  Prosperity.  The  pods 
and  seeds  of  Gradus  were  fully  twice  as 
large,  though  there  were  fully  two  pods 
of  the  Star  to  one  of  the  Gradus.  Then 
again,  we  have  to  consider  that  there 
were  two  full  pickings  from  the  Star, 
but  one  from  Surprise,  and  one  and  a- 
half,  so  to  say,  from  Gradus.  Could  we 
know  before  planting  that  the  season 
were  to  be  very  dry,  the  Star  would  be 
our  choice  among  Surprise,  Station, 
Nott’s  Excelsior,  and  the  other  early 
dwarfs  and  Gradus.  Taking  the  seasons 
as  they  come,  our  choice  for  the  earliest 
wrinkled  peas  would  be  Surprise,  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Gradus.  Were  we  confined 
to  either  Surprise  (Station)  or  Morning 
Star,  tne  latter  would  be  our  choice. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  friends  who  have  tried  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star.  It  may  be  worth  one’s  while 
to  plant  them  in  early  August,  as  Mr. 
Falconer  suggests.  We  fancy,  however, 
that  few  readers  will  care  for  late  peas 
when  there  is  a  plenty  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  sweet  corn . 

The  Japan  Actinidxa  Vine. — In 
Ruralisms  of  June  17,  we  tried  to  tell 
our  readers  about  this  remarkable  vine 
— Actinidia  polygama  of  the  catalogues, 
A.  arguta,  in  fact.  The  vine  should  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  because  it  differs 
from  other  vines  in  a  way  nard  to  de¬ 
scribe  impressively.  There  is  no  other 
vine  familiar  to  the  writer  that,  in  vigor 
or  growth  and  amplitude  of  magnificent 
foliage,  can  equal  it. 

We  are  writing  of  this  Actinidia  dur¬ 
ing  the  severest  drought  known  to  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Lawns  are  so  scorched 
that  one  looks  upon  them  sorrowfully. 
The  leaves  of  many  herbaceous  plants 
droop  as  though  the  roots  were  partly 
severed  from  the  stems.  Roses  jump 
from  the  half-open  bud  to  full-blown 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  fade  and 
fall  in  a  few  hours.  But  this  Actinidia, 
though  growing  in  the  shallow  soil 
which  covers  a  stone-and-cement  wall, 
is  as  bright  and  full  of  life  as  though 
it  had  a  full  allowance  of  food  and 
water.  There  is  not  a  dead  leaf  upon 
it,  and  it  is  growing  at  a  rate  that  we 
have  never  seen  equaled  by  any  other 
plant  whatsoever.  It  has  reached  the 
highest  parallel  wires,  and  the  scores, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  leaders  have  made  a 
growth  of,  in  some  cases,  six  feet,  self- 
supported,  perpendicularly,  horizontally 
and  at  all  intermediate  angles,  as 
though  wandering  for  new  supports. 

The  shape  of  the  leaves  is  well  enougn 
shown  in  the  engraving,  Fig.  196,  page 
495,  which  are  among  the  smallest 
leaves.  The  largest  would  measure  in 


length  from  six  to  nine  inches.  The 
upper  part  is  slightly  prickly,  the  color 
being  an  intense,  darkish  green.  The 
underside  is  lighter  and  glossy.  The 
stems  are  about  two  inches  long,  slight¬ 
ly  prickly,  and  of  a  pink-red  color.  The 
buds  appear  in  early  June,  in  loose 
panicles  of  a  dozen  or  less.  T  he  color  of 
the  flowers  is  whitish,  the  odor 
“woodsy,”  the  size  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  somewhat  bell-shaped. 

The  illustration  is  imperfect  because 
the  original  was  plucked  of  necessity 
during  the  heateu  perioa  of  June,  and  in 
spite  of  all  care  was  in  a  state  of  col¬ 
lapse  by  the  time  it  reached  the  pho¬ 
tographer.  During  the  years  we  have 
had  this  vine,  it  has  never  been  harmed 
by  insects.  We  have  never  noticed  an 
insect  upon  leaf  or  flower . 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  the  poul¬ 
try  experiment  which  was  summarized  on 
page  348  will  find  the  complete  experiment 
in  the  10th  and  11th  reports  of  the  Hatch 
Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass.  These 
experiments  were  very  carefully  conducted, 
and  in  the  same  volume,  will  be  found  other 
digestion  and  feeding  experiments  with  pigs 
and  cows.  The  value  of  using  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  with  stable  manure  is  also 
described  at  some  length,  and  in  a  most 
conclusive  manner. 

The  Kansas  Apple.— We  have  had  a 
number  of  inquiries  lately  regarding  the 
business  of  producing  apples  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri.  This  land  is  the  home  of  the  Ben 
Davis,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  planted  to  apples.  The 
Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  apple,  in  which 
is  described  "The  luscious  red-cheek,  first 
love  of  the  farmer’s  boy,  the  healthful 
hearty  heart  of  the  darling  dumpling." 
There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  the  Ben 
Davis  in  this  volume,  but  we  notice,  when 
it  came  to  voting  for  the  best  varieties, 
our  friend  Ben  received  44  votes  for 
market,  but  only  12  for  family  use.  That 
vote  seems  to  let  out  a  little  of  the  milk 
from  the  Ben  Davis  cocoanut.  This  volume 
also  states  that  the  average  weight  of  a 
barrel  of  Ben  Davis  is  134  pounds,  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Pippin  about  137  pounds,  and  of  Wine- 
sap  about  145  pounds.  It  is  a  fact  that 
apples,  like  men,  are  largely  valued  for 
their  weight. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
holds  each  year  a  valuable  series  of  meet¬ 
ings,  some  of  the  best-informed  people  In 
the  country  being  invited  to  address  the 
society.  The  society  issues  accurate  re¬ 
ports  of  the  transactions  of  these  meetings, 
which  are  sent  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robi. 
Manning,  Boston. 

Cassava  in  Florida.— Florida  is  the  land 
of  wonderful  crop  possibilities.  The  trouble 
is  that  most  people  in  Florida  undertake 
to  raise  tropical  fruits,  or  else  raise  Sum¬ 
mer  crops  during  the  Winter,  with  a  gamble 
on  summer  conditions.  Jack  Frost  inter¬ 
feres  with  these  arrangements.  There  is 
one  crop,  however,  that  seems  to  be  re¬ 
markably  useful  in  Florida  agriculture. 
This  is  cassava.  The  Florida  Experiment 
Station  (Lake  City),  has  issued  a  bulletin 
entitled,  Cassava  As  a  Money  Crop,  in 
which  Prof.  Stockbridge  gives  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  this  root,  and  tells  some 
of  the  possibilities  connected  with  its  cul¬ 
ture.  As  a  source  of  starch  for  human  or 
brute  feeding,  this  cassava  seems  to  be  a 
godsend  to  Florida.  It  can  be  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  and  especially 
as  a  stock  food,  it  seems  to  be  just  what 
Florida  people  have  been  looking  for.  It 
will  fatten  pigs  and  cattle,  besides  furnish¬ 
ing  a  palatable  and  nutritious  human  food. 

Dairy  Salt.— The  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  (Madison),  has  issued  Bulletin  No. 
74,  entitled,  A  Study  of  Dairy  Salt.  This 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  use  of 
salt,  and  also  takes  up  the  different  dairy 
salts  on  the  market,  and  carefully  compares 
them.  Prof.  Woll,  who  writes  this  bulletin, 
declares  that,  to  civilized  man,  living  on  a 
mixed  diet,  the  supply  of  salt  to  the  food 
is  as  essential  as  is  water  or  food  itself. 
The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  salt 
in  Great  Britain  is  62  pounds  per  year;  in 
the  United  States,  45  pounds.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  it  is  only  19  pounds.  Possibly  this 
low  consumption  of  salt  in  Spain  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Spanish  statements  must 
usually  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Prof. 
Woll  says  that,  during  the  war  in  Para¬ 
guay,  men  who  had  been  without  salt  for 
three  months,  when  wounded,  were  almost 
sure  to  die,  as  their  wounds  would  not  heal. 
To  show  the  immense  quantity  of  dairy  salt 
in  this  country.  Prof.  Woll  quotes  figures 
from  the  last  census,  and  shows  that,  in 
the  butter  and  cheese  made  in  that  year, 
81,863,321  pounds  of  salt  were  required, 
which  were  worth  over  $800,000.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  goes  on  to  tell  how  salt  is  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  gives  an  accurate  statement 


of  its  properties,  and  what  it  does  when 
used  in  food.  We  advise  dairymen  who  use 
salt  to  secure  this  bulletin.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  condensed  synopsis 
that  would  do  justice  to  it.  One  object 
of  these  bulletin  notes  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  most  important  work  done  at  our 
experiment  stations,  and  leave  the  reader 
free  to  continue  the  investigation  if  he  de¬ 
sire  to  do  so.  __________ 

Arsenic  as  an  Insecticide. 

Several  readers  have  asked  just  how 
farmers  use  white  arsenic  as  an  insecticide. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  directions 
given  by  the  experiment  station  people  are 
modified  in  actual  field  practice.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  Geo.  E.  Boggs,  of  North 
Carolina,  well  known  as  a  grower  of  fine 
apples,  gives  his  experience: 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  commendations 
of  the  new  substitute  for  Paris-green  as 
an  insecticide.  This  season  I  have  used 
arsenic,  and  find  it  very  effective.  I  put 
a  pound  of  arsenic  and  two  pounds  of 
unslaked  lime  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  boil  half  an  hour.  I  put  a  quart  of 
this  in  a  barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  I 
cannot  as  yet  say  what  effect  it  had  on 
the  Codling  worm,  but  it  was  quick 
death  to  some  caterpillars  on  a  few  of 
the  trees.  Finding  my  young  potato 
plants  infested  with  beetles,  I  sprayed 
them  with  the  combined  Bordeaux  and 
arsenic  mixture,  and  the  next  day,  no 
live  slugs  could  be  found;  there  has  been 
no  return  of  them,  and  my  plants  have  a 
more  healthy,  thrifty  appearance  than 
they  have  had  in  several  seasons.  As  to 
cost,  I  paid  4 y2  cents  per  pound  in  New 
York  for  the  arsenic,  or  say  5  cents 
here.  I  pay  $1  15  per  barrel  for  lime. 
It  costs,  therefore,  less  than  a  cent  to 
poison  a  barrel  of  Bordeaux.  I  formerly 
used  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Paris-green 
at  a  cost  of  18  cents  per  pound.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  arsenic  mixture  re¬ 
mains  in  suspension  a  long  time,  which 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  it  insures  uniform  distribution.  It 
also  avoids  any  danger  of  scorched  foli¬ 
age. 


“Durability  is 
Better  Than  Show” 


The  wealth  of  the  multi-millionaires  is 
not  equal  to  good  health .  Riches  without 
health  aie  a  curse,  and  yet  the  rich,  the 
middle  classes  and  the  poor  alike  have,  in 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  a  valuable  assistant 
in  getting  and  maintaining  perfect  health. 


IT’S  THE  TEMPER 

of  a  horse  makes  him  valuable— the  average  of 
faculties.  Wire  fence  should  have  more  than  oue 
strong  point.  Ask  the  judges  about  The  Page. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


EXPENSE  OF  REPAIRS. 


The  repairs  of  an  inferior 
article  soon  make  it  cost 
more  than  the  first  price  of  a 
good  article.  When  you  buy 

PITTSBURG 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

you  stop  all  repair.  Itdoesn’t 
need  repairs.  It  is  strong, 
durable  and  lusts  Indefln. 
_  ltely.  We  want  an  agent  in 
your  locality.  First  order 
'secures  township  agency, 
^ Terms  and  circulars  free. 

PlRoKupff  U’nv»n  W’irp  P»nr#  Cfi« 


It  Adjusts  Itself 

The  handsomest,  handiest  and  best 
woven  wire  fence  for  parks,  lawns, 
cemeteries  or  fields  is  the  Ita.ndu.ll  Wov 
en  Loop  Wire  Fence.  Easiesttoput 
up— may  betaken  down  and  put  up  any 
number  of  times  ;can’t  sag  nor  get  out 
of  shape,  never  kinks.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  and  sample. 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Wholesale  Poisoning. — Last  week,  I 
told  how  we  used  the  Paris-green  guns 
behind  the  wagon.  This  week,  we  show 
a  snap-shot  made  with  the  Madame’s 
camera.  This  pictures  the  work  better 
than  I  can  describe  it.  I  don’t  pretend 
that  this  is  the  best  way,  but  we  killed 
more  bugs  to  the  minute  with  this  rig 
than  with  any  other  device  we  have 
tried.  We  mix  flour  and  Paragrene  half 
and  half  by  weight.  Flour  sticks  better 
than  plaster.  Paragrene  is  bulky,  and 
mixes  better  with  a  dry  filler  than  Paris- 
green.  ^  We  open  the  slides  in  the  guns 
so  as  to  dust  about  two  pounds  of  the 
mixture  per  acre.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  one  to  hit  it  just  right.  The  best 
time  to  use  the  dry  poison  is  when  the 
leaves  are  a  little  moist  and  sticky,  out 
we  have  killed  the  bugs  even  when  the 
plants  were  as  dry  as  wind  could  make 
them. 

Cultivating  Crops. — We  have  had 
several  good  showers,  but  the  weather 
clerk  is  mighty  stingy  about  his  water. 
Every  shower  has  been  followed  by  a 
sharp,  drying  wind,  which  carried  the 
moisture  out  of  the  soil  by  the  bucket. 
Our  showers  have  all  fallen  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Within  24  hour's,  the  surface 
soil  has  been  blown  hard  and  dry  by  the 
stingy  winds.  I  notice  there  is  less 
crust  where  we  worked  the  ground  most 
before  planting.  They  begrudge  out¬ 
crops  a  fair  drink.  Our  plan  has  been  to 
cultivate  lightly  as  soon  as  possible  after 
each  shower.  Here  is  where  the  third 
horse  and  the  riding  cultivator  earn 
their  salaries.  With  one  man  riding  and 
the  other  with  the  walking  Planet,  Jr., 
or  diamond-tooth,  we  cover  a  great 
acreage  in  a  day.  Our  scientific  friends 
figure  out  the  tons  of  water  that  are 
saved  by  this  cultivation.  They  make  it 
more  than  would  run  through  that  noz¬ 
zle  for  which  we  paid  five  cents  a  nun- 
uLe.  I’d  hate  to  have  old  Major  under¬ 
stand  that  his  services  are  worth  any 
part  of  that.  He  would  strike  for  more 
feed. 

Skimpy  Potatoes.— Four  acres  of  tne 
Carman  varieties  of  late  potatoes  plant¬ 
ed  along  the  road  give  the  passers-by  a 
good  chance  to  laugh  at  “book  farming.’’ 
These  potatoes  in  their  babyhood  are  as 
exasperating  as  one  of  those  puny  hate¬ 
ful  children  that  ought  to  be  spanked, 
yet  haven’t  the  body  to  endure  it.  The 
Carman  potatoes  dawdle  and  play  along 
with  one  little  stem,  so  that  a  farmer 
who  does  not  know  their  habit  would  be 
tempted  to  plow  them  up  and  spend  L*e 
rest  of  his  days  inventing  names  to 
throw  at  those  who  introduced  and  sold 
them.  They  also  come  up  irregularly, 
which,  I  think,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  eyes  except  those  at 
the  seed  end  are  weak  and  slow.  The 
“I-told-you-so”  folks  are  ahead  just 
now,  for  that  field  is  certainly  a  “sorry” 
sight.  Wait!  We  are  giving  these 
plants  the  best  of  care.  Just  when  the 
croakers  are  talking  loudest,  the  vines 
will  give  a  tremendous  jump,  throw  out 
their  big  branches,  and  cover  the 
ground.  That  is  their  habit,  and  you 
can  break  an  old  man’s  bad  habits 
quicker  than  you  can  change  the  grow¬ 
ing  habit  of  a  potato. 

Quality  in  Potatoes. — “Why  in  the 
world  do  you  object  to  the  Ben  Davis 
apple,  and  then  turn  around  and  plant 
the  R.  N.  Y.  No.  2  potato?”  said  a 
friend  last  week.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
growers  object  to  the  No.  2  on  account 
of  its  quality.  We  planted  four  barrels 
of  No.  2  this  year,  on  soil  that  seemed 
well  adapted  to  it.  This  variety  is  pecu¬ 
liar  in  its  behavior.  On  some  soils,  it 
gives  tubers  of  more  than  average  qual¬ 
ity,  while  again  it  may  produce  a  big 
watery  tuber  that  cooks  as  soggy  as  a 
turnip.  We  wouldn’t  touch  it  for  home 
eating  while  we  can  get  Rural  Blush, 
yet  there  are  some  customers  who  prefer 
it.  Restaurant  keepers  like  the  No.  2 
because  it  is  soggy,  for  after  being 


boiled,  it  slices  up  well  for  salad  or  fried 
potatoes.  A  potato  of  fine  quality 
crumbles  too  much,  but  a  soggy  tuber 
makes  a  hard,  firm  slice.  No.  2  is  a 
good  salad  potato.  It  was  originated 
on  a  rich  garden  soil.  It  gives  its  best 
yield  on  heavy  soils,  but  like  other  va¬ 
rieties,  it  gives  best  quality  on  light, 
open  loams.  Our  Ben  Davis  apple  friends 
don’t  need  to  worry  about  quality — they 
think.  The  large  potato  growers  who 
ship  in  wholesale  lots  to  the  great  mar¬ 
kets  naturally  prefer  some  variety  that 


the  manger.  There  was  a  fierce  strug¬ 
gle  that  made  old  Frank  jump,  and  then 
the  black  cat  jumped  up  carrying  a  big- 
rat  in  her  mouth.  She  had  cut  its  throat 
with  her  sharp  teeth.  She  expected  a 
fine  feast,  but  Uncle  Ed  took  the  rat 
away  from  her.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
reflection,  back  she  went  to  Dan’s  man¬ 
ger  after  another  rat.  Uncle  Ed’s  theory 
is  that  if  we  let  her  eat  too  many  rats, 
she  will  stop  catching  them,  so  he  takes 
them  away  from  her.  As  you  all  know, 
I  think  much  the  same  thing  applies  to 


owned  by  the  gentleman  with  the  “whisk¬ 
ers  on  his  chin”  and  the  wisp  of  straw  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  who  runs  the  farm.  And 
he  is  by  no  means  over-particular  as  to  the 
drainage  that  runs  near  his  well. 

If  the  bicyclist  wants  to  keep  his  health 
and  avoid  typhoid,  let  him  be  cautious 
where  he  drinks  on  his  country  runs. 

There  is  no  use  denying  such  ridicu¬ 
lous  nonsense  as  that.  The  farmer 
doesn’t  ask  the  wheelman  to  stop.  The 
wheelman  is  usually  very  glad  to  sit  un¬ 
der  a  tree  and  cool  off  on  the  farmer’s 
premises.  We  have  known  him  to  help 
himself  to  fruit  and  other  things  when 
he  left.  By  all  means,  keep  out  of  the 
farmer’s  yard,  if  you  are  afraid  of 
water! 


will  give  a  great  yield  of  large  potatoes. 
We  must  have  potatoes  of  high  quality, 
for  we  are  close  to  the  best  local  mar¬ 
kets,  where  there  is  a  very  discrim¬ 
inating  class  of  customers.  Such  people 
find  little  fault  with  early  potatoes,  but 
wait  until  Winter,  and  try  to  sell  them 
No.  2  the  second  time,  if  you  want  to 
know  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are. 

Suitable  Crops. — We  have  decided 
that  our  family  is  not  well  adapted  to 
strawberry  growing.  We  don’t  seem  to 
nick  in  with  it  somehow.  The  crop  is 
too  short-lived  for  us.  Hereafter,  I  shall 
plant  only  enough  strawberries  for  our 
own  use,  with  a  small  surplus,  and  not 
attempt  to  market  them.  We  can  pro¬ 


clover  and  nitrogen.  The  cat  and  rat 
suggested  to  me  an  experiment  that  I 
have  always  wanted  to  try.  We  had 
plowed  under  a  field  of  Crimson  clover, 
and  expected  to  plant  potatoes  on  it. 
Will  the  clover  supply  all  the  plant  food 
needed  for  a  crop  of  potatoes?  If  not, 
what  elements  are  needed?  We  planted 
the  potatoes  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
marked  off  18  plots,  each  18x25  feet.  We 
have  applied  combinations  of  chemicals, 
which  asic  these  potatoes  18  different 
questions.  I  shall  try  to  tell  what  these 
questions  are  before  long.  To  us  they 
are  mighty  interesting.  h.  w.  c. 


“Play  Ball.” — It’s  only  half  an 
American,  apparently,  who  doesn’t  un¬ 
derstand  what  that  means.  The  story  is 


duce  the  crop  well  enough,  but  some¬ 
how  we  don’t  take  to  it  as  we  do  to 
bush  fruits,  potatoes  and  sweet  corn. 
In  order  to  succeed  with  any  crop,  a 
farmer  must  get  it  right  into  his  blood, 
and  we  don’t  seem  able  to  get  a  straw¬ 
berry  mark  on  our  left  arm.  My  belief 
is  that  many  farmers  fail  with  crops 
because  they  have  no  heart  in  their  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  like  a  man  surrounding  him¬ 
self  with  uncongenial  companions.  He 
never  can  make  the  most  of  himself,  or 
influence  them.  Why  do  farmers  select 
the  crops  they  try  to  raise?  I  wonder 
how  many  farmers  have  ever  asked  that 
question!  It’s  a  sensible  question,  and 
if  we  could  get  true  answers,  I  think 
many  of  us  would  be  astonished  at  the 
way  we  do  business.  Too  many  of  us 
try  to  raise  crops  that  do  not  fit  the 
farm  or  the  family. 

Fertilizing  Questions. — The  black 
cat  sat  on  the  front  of  Frank’s  manger 
while  the  horses  were  eating  supper. 
You  know  how  a  hungry  horse  enjoys 


now  going  the  rounds  that  a  regiment  of 
our  soldiers  was  attacked  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  The  officers  tried  hard  to  waken 
the  boys: 

But  still  the  weary,  fagged-out  men  were 
slow.  They  roused,  but  seemed  unable  to 
shake  off  the  meshes  of  slumber  which 
clogged  their  brains. 

“For  God’s  sake,  boys,  wake  up!”  cried 
the  captain— and  then,  with  a  sudden  in¬ 
spiration,  he  shouted,  “Company  F,  play 
ball!" 

That  settled  it.  The  men  were  wide 
awake  in  an  instant  and,  led  by  their  cap¬ 
tain,  every  man  dashed  for  the  trenches  to 
the  relief  of  the  detail  already  there,  and 
the  enemy  was  thrust  back— as  history  will 
tell  us. 

At  another  time,  two  nines  of  soldiers 
played  a  full  game  of  ball  right  on  the 
firing  line,  with  the  bullets  from  the 
Filipinos  whistling  over  them.  Baseball 
is  a  “get  there”  game — that’s  why  it  is 
American! 

Good  Drinking  Water. — Among  the 
prize  nonsense  that  we  have  read  this 
year,  is  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Herald: 


FRAZER  cA^s, 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  VT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DHALERS  GENERALLY. 


AN  UP  TO  TIMES 


DAIRYWAGON 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO 

DAIRYMEN. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN 
A  DAIRY  WAGON.write. 

GONCO.CHILLICOTHLO. 


YOUR 
WAGON 
WHEELS 

limy  need  new  ring", 
new  spoke*  or  new 
tires.  These  repairs 
have  to  be  made  every 
little  while  with  wood¬ 
en  wheels.  Stop  all  this 
expense  for  all  time 
by  buying  a  set  of  our 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

They  are  made  with  dircet  or  Mtuggered  oval 
spoke*,  broad  tire*,  any  height,  and  to  lit 
any  wagon.  They  can’t  rot,  go  to  *poke»and 
need  no  tire  setting-last  Indefinitely.  There 
is  only  one  thing  better,  and  that  is  an 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

Our  free  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about 
both  and  gives  prices.  Send  for  it. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America*  Any  si ze, 
straight  and  staggard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can’t 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  OATALOQUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


his  grain  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  He 
will  take  a  mouthful  out  of  the  box, 
stretch  his  neck  out  over  the  manger, 
half  shut  his  eyes,  and  turn  that  mouth¬ 
ful  over  in  his  mouth  to  enjoy  every 
corner  of  it.  He  doesn’t  get  it  all  either. 
Little  dribbles  fall  away  from  his  mouth. 
Down  under  the  manger  sharp  eyes  are 
watching.  A  brown  head  comes  cau¬ 
tiously  from  a  hole,  and  a  rat  creeps  out 
to  enjoy  his  share  of  the  feast.  The  cat 
knew  all  about  this.  That  was  why  she 
perched  herself  in  front.  She  sat  there 
like  a  statue  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  like  a  flash  she  disappeared  iuto 


Hot,  tired,  dusty,  thirsty,  the  city  wheel¬ 
man  on  his  run  over  country  roads  these 
hot  days,  is  on  the  constant  lookout  for  the 
“good  old  farmer’s  well,”  at  which  to  slake 
Ills  thirst.  But  he  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  good  old  farmer  is  likely  to  have  a  bad 
old  well,  and  half  the  ills  with  which  bi¬ 
cyclists  are  attacked  are  due  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  foul  water  by  the  wayside! 

A  thirst  that  has  been  increasing  with 
every  turn  of  the  wheel  on  the  dusty  roads, 
adds  enchantment  to  the  picturesque  vine- 
grown  well  house,  and  the  cool  water  that 
comes  up  in  the  moss-covered  bucket  seems 
like  a  gift  from  Heaven.  But  it  isn’t.  It’s 


Impossible  for  any  Liquid  that  is  Sprayed  on 
Cow,  to  protect  her  from  Flies,  in  sun  of  1(0  de¬ 
grees,  l/i  as  long  as  “SHOO-FLI”  applied  with  a 
Drush.  See  “Shoo-Fiy”  adv.,  page  500,  ll is  paper.  • 


%  Inch  diameter.  Comes  in  bales  of  300  lbs.  each, 
and  in  lengths  20  to  40  feet.  Price  per  Pound  4c. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Hardware,  Plumbing, 
Roofing,  Wire,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
“OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS.** , 

Chicago  Howe, Wrecking  Co.w<  ciiioieoL8* 
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Fruit  growers  who  have  supplies  of  gooseberries, 
green  peas,  new  potatoes,  cucumbers  and  other 
choice  fruits  and  vegetables  are  advised  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Fruit  Grower  to  insert  a  small  advertisement 
of  their  produce  in  its  columns.  They  are  advised 
that  they  will,  doubtless,  find  a  market  for  their 
choice  products  at  trifling  cost,  and  obviate  sending 
them  to  markets  already  well  supplied,  as  well  as  to 
sustain  prices.  There  is  plenty  of  demand  for  such 
products,  but  growers  must  do  something  to  acquaint 
traders  with  their  whereabouts.  All  of  which  is  just 
as  true  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

ft 

From  the  notes  given  on  page  495  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  scale-infested  trees  in  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario,  il  would  seem  that  there  is  about  as  much  of  a 
craze  there  over  the  destruction  of  such  trees  as  there 
has  been  in  this  country  over  the  destruction  of  al¬ 
leged  tuberculous  cattle.  It’s  science  run  mad.  This 
wholesale  destruction  of  private  property  is  little 
short  of  an  outrage.  There  are  some  fruit  trees, 
probably  some  orchards,  likewise  some  cattle,  that 
should  be  destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  But 
this  wanton  destruction  when  treatment  would  likely 
prove  effective,  is  all  wrong.  Science  should  devote 
its  energies  more  strongly  to  the  saving  of  life  and 
property,  and  not  its  destruction. 

ft 

We  think  Mr.  Smith  (page  497)  is  right  when  he 
says  that  sugar  beets  are  worth  nearly  $4  a  ton  for 
feeding  to  stock.  A  good  cow  will  pay  about  as 
much  per  ton  for  sugar  beets  as  the  sugar  factory 
will,  and  you  need  not  pay  her  a  bounty  either.  It  is 
true  she  will  not  pay  cash,  and  the  farmer  must  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  disposing  of  the  milk  or 
met  made  by  the  cow.  The  point  is  that  it  will  pay 
many  farmers  to  grow  sugar  beets,  even  though  the 
factories  are  all  shut  down.  Robert  P.  Porter,  special 
agent  of  this  country,  is  just  back  from  Cuba  advis¬ 
ing  annexation  because  it  would  make  the  United 
States  “the  greatest  sugar-producing  country  in  the 
world.” 

ft 


Reports  from  Pennsylvania  are  that  farmers  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  help  in  the  harvest  and  hay  fields. 
There  has  been  a  great  boom  in  iron  and  steel,  and 
this  has  taken  workmen  away  from  the  farm.  Farm 
wages  are  said  to  reach  $1.25  a  day.  In  old  times, 
when  wheat  was  worth  $1.50  a  bushel,  $1  a  day  was 
the  usual  price.  One  feature  of  this  matter  is  that 
the  district  attorney  at  Reading  has  served  notice  on 
30  husbands  who  were  charged  with  non-support  of 
their  wives.  He  says  that  the  “no-work”  plea  will  be 
absolutely  no  excuse  in  court  while  farmers  are  suffer¬ 
ing  for  laborers.  This  attorney  is  pretty  slow  in  find¬ 
ing  out  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  in  this  country 
for  any  husband  who  refuses  to  support  his  wife. 

ft 

For  the  past  three  weeks,  the  writer  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  secure  a  clear  title  to  a  piece  of  farm  property. 
A  search  of  the  records  shows  a  blot  on  the  title  just 
serious  enough  to  make  possible  trouble  in  case  of  a 
transfer.  It  will  be  necessary  to  secure  quit-claim 
deeds  from  two  heirs  who  thought  they  had  given  up 
their  right  of  dower.  Our  observation  shows  that 
many  titles  to  real  estate  are  imperfect  or  clouded. 
With  every  transfer,  costly  and  tedious  “searches” 
are  necessary  with  a  fat  fee  for  the  lawyer.  This 
whole  thing  would  be  remedied  by  the  Torrens  sys¬ 
tem  of  registering  titles.  Under  that  system,  one 
search  would  be  made,  and  then  the  title  would  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  deed.  There  could  not  possibly  be 
any  such  trouble  as  we  are  now  having,  and  the  ques¬ 


tion  of  property  title  would  be  settled  forever.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  all  real  estate  owners  do  not 
rise  up  and  demand  this  new  system. 

ft 


A  few  years  ago  eastern  investors  were  afraid  of 
western  farm  mortgages.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  sent  West  and  loaned  on  farm  property.  In 
many  cases,  this  money  was  loaned  in  sections  where 
a  plow  never  should  have  been  used.  Hotels  and 
“opera  houses”  were  built  in  rainless  deserts  with 
eastern  money,  and,  of  course,  serious  losses  followed. 
These  losses  made  investors  afraid  of  farm  mortgages 
as  a  class,  which  was  not  fair,  for  fertile,  well-culti¬ 
vated  land  has  always  been  a  safe  risk.  Just  now,  the 
western  farm  mortgage  is  considered  an  A  No.  1  in¬ 
vestment,  especially  in  land  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  feeling  among  in¬ 
vestors  that  farmers  'in  this  section  are  better  able  to 
pay  their  interest  promptly  than  ever  before.  That 
speaks  volumes  for  the  prosperity  of  western  farmers. 

ft 

Reports  from  some  parts  of  the  dairy  districts  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  are  that  there  is  sure  to  be  a  short¬ 
age  of  fodder  next  Winter.  In  many  cases,  farmers 
say  that  they  Will  sell  part  of  their  herds.  In  other 
sections,  farmers  buy  their  cows  in  the  Fall,  and 
make  most  of  their  milk  in  Winter.  Fresh  cows  are 
likely  to  be  higher  than  ever  this  coming  Fall.  Deal¬ 
ers  in  the  city  say  that  the  demand  for  good  cows 
is  heavier  than  ever  before.  There  has  been  quite  a 
demand  for  such  cows  in  Cuba  and  Porto  R'ico,  al¬ 
though  it  would  seem  foolish  to  buy  northern  cows 
expecting  to  have  them  live  in  Cuba.  Both  the  cow 
and  the  horse  seem  to  be  having  their  inning  this 
year.  The  man  with  a  lot  of  cheap  fodder  would, 
probably,  do  well  to  buy  dry  cows  this  Fall,  winter 
them  in  good  condition,  and  sell  them  when  fresh  in 
the  Spring. 

ft 

Notice  was  given  last  week  of  some  recent  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  West  Virginia  Exp.  Station  witli  a  pow¬ 
erful  pressure  on  milk.  An  ingenious  and  powerful 
machine  for  applying  this  pressure  was  devised,  and 
milk  was  subjected  to  varying  degrees  of  force.  Prof. 
Hite  concludes,  “Of  all  the  germs  to  be  found  in  milk, 
those  which  are  ordinarily  instrumental  in  the  sour¬ 
ing  must  be  among  those  most  susceptible  to  pres¬ 
sure.”  Pasteurizing  or  heating  the  milk  to  about  150 
degrees  is  quite  effective  in  destroying  the  germs  that 
cause  or  convey  disease,  but  it  does  not  destroy  the 
germs  that  cause  the  milk  to  sour.  Thus  the  heavy 
pressure  seems  most  effective  just  where  Pasteurizing 
is  least  effective.  We  cannot  tell  yet  whether  this  plan 
will  prove  practical  or  not.  Most  of  the  dairy  autho¬ 
rities  say  that  they  know  but  little  about  it.  If  there 
is  anything  in  this  principle  that  will  benefit  the  prac¬ 
tical  dairyman,  our  experts  will  be  sure  to  develop  it. 

ft 

The  fertilizer  trade  has,  in  the  past,  been  done 
largely  through  agents.  Eastern  farmers  well  know 
how  they  have  been  overrun  every  Spring  by  rival 
agents  trying  to  sell  their  special  brands.  Few  things 
that  the  farmer  buys  have  such  a  large  share  of  the 
price  tacked  on  as  the  result  of  this  close  competi¬ 
tion,  as  the  bag  of  fertilizer.  The  new  fertilizer  trust 
or  combination  will,  probably,  change  all  this.  The 
chances  are  that  most  of  the  fertilizers  handled  by  the 
trust  will  be  mixed  in  a  few  large  factories,  and 
marked  and  distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Farmers  will,  of  course,  soon  understand  this, 
and  the  talk  of  the  agent  who  claims  some  great  su¬ 
periority  for  his  special  brand  will  be  useless.  What 
farmer  would  listen  to  him  when  he  understands  that 
all  the  rival  brands  of  fertilizers  were  mixed  and 
marked  in  the  same  factory?  Several  large  firms  have 
not  gone  into  the  combination  at  all.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  trust  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  quite  a 
reduction  in  prices  in  order  to  hold  its  trade  in  high- 
class  goods. 


An  “Industrial  Commission”  is  hearing  testimony 
at  Washington.  It  was  before  this  commission  that 
Mr.  Havemeyer  declared  that  the  tariff  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  trusts.  A  number  of  southern  far¬ 
mers  have  testified  that  the  great  trouble  with  the 
South  to-day  is  that  the  negroes  are  poor  or  unskilled 
laborers.  They  cannot  use  improved  machinery  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  how  to  manage  or  repair  it. 
They  can  do  only  rough  work  with  their  hands. 
Other  sections  can  employ  laborers  able  to  operate 
improved  tools  and  so,  in  spite  of  great  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  South  cannot  compete.  The  lack  of 
skilled  labor  ties  the  southern  farmer  to  cotton.  A 
friend  in  Mexico  tells  us  the  same  thing  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Without  skilled  labor,  the  farmer  cannot  make 
use  of  improved  implements,  which  would  greatly 


improve  his  chances.  At  the  Tuskegee  Negro  College, 
we  saw  many  young  black  men  who  were  quite  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  improved  machinery.  If  the  South  is 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  skilled  labor,  it  would  seem 
like  good  policy  to  graft  skill  into  the  more  ambitious 
black  men.  A  good  share  of  the  money  and  time 
given  to  the  industrial  education  of  the  negro  has 
been  given  by  northern  people  who  cannot  hope  to 
profit  directly  by  it.  The  southern  people  have  had 
the  best  crude  labor  in  the  world.  They  have,  also, 
a  good  chance  to  improve  that  labor,  and  keep  its 
skill  at  home. 

ft 

Many  of  our  readers  are  now  inquiring  as  to  the 
prospects  for  farmers  and  gardeners  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  One  of  our  friends,  who 
has  just  returned  irom  a  botanical  collecting  tour  in 
Porto  Rico,  advises  against  emigration  to  that  Island 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  possess  neither  experience 
nor  large  capital.  He  says  that  there  is  plenty  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor  in  the  Island,  and  capital  is  now  the 
chief  requisite.  It  seems  possible  that  coffee  will  be 
the  main  crop;  trucking  does  not  promise  much  at 
present.  -  Cocoa  is  suggested  as  a  future  industry. 
Which  may  prove  of  great  value  when  developed; 
there  is  little  cocoa  yet  planted.  Quinine  can  be 
grown  more  cheaply  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Vanilla, 
which  runs  wild  in  Central  America  and  the  East 
Indies,  does  not  seem  to  show  itself  in  Porto  Rico. 
One  great  drawback  is  the  state  of  the  roads,  which 
are  described  as  a  succession  of  sloughs  and  gullies. 
Our  friend  says  that,  while  he  was  warned  against 
wandering  in  the  interior  without  an  escort,  he  found 
the  people  friendly  and  peaceable,  and  judges  the  only 
difficulty  to  be  that  some  of  the  natives  don’t  know 
that  the  war  is  over,  and  show  fight  when  they  see 
soldiers,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  going  to 
be  shot. 

ft 


BREVITIES. 

W  hen  Dewey  comes  a-sailing  home  across  the  ocean  blue, 
'I  he  little  waves  will  rise  and  say — “Now,  what  did 
Dewey  do? 

He  sailed  across  us  once  before,  and  no  one  spoke  his 
name, 

But  now  the  very  universe  is  ringing  with  his  fame!” 
And  Lhen  some  white-capped  billow  from  the  west  will 
rise  and  say, 

“He  opened  up  a  new  account  for  Uncle  Sam  to  pay. 

His  ink  was  powder  mixed  with  blood,  a  cannon  was  his 
pen. 

He  bought  a  load  of  liberty  for  crude,  half-savage  men. 
And  Uncle  Sam  must  pay  the  bill  and  settle  up  the  score, 
For  Dewey  ‘grafted  on  the  flag.’  That  Dewey  did— no 
more!” 

‘But  that  means  work  and  toil  and  tax — why  do  they 
cheer  him,  then?” 

“You  little  understand  the  chord  that  keys  the  hearts  of 
men. 

Their  lives  are  bounded  by  to-day— they  let  their  children 
face 

Demand  notes  of  the  years  that  call  for  honor  or  disgrace. 
Will  Dewey’s  work  bring  good  or  ill?  The  coming  years 
will  tell; 

The  nation  hardly  stops  to  ask— because  he  did  it  well!” 

Cold  comfort— ice  cream. 

Now  is  a  good  lime  to  sow  the  rape. 

"Hop  Culture”— a  dancing  school. 

This  is  a  year  for  saving  all  apples. 

The  family  cow  is  the  great  family  wet  nurse. 

The  price  of  coal  has  been  raised  25  cents  a  ton!  Why? 
The  most  profitable  Spring  chicken  seems  to  be  a  duck. 
“The  wicked  seemeth  to  prosper!”  Notice  that  seemeth: 

Of  course— thorough  cultivation  is  land  scrape  gard¬ 
ening! 

Orchard  grass  has  stuck  to  its  work  through  the 
drought. 

Man  is  a  machine,  and  elbow  grease  makes  a  fine  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  for  it. 

Magnets  are  now  made  so  powerful  that  they  will  pull 
a  nail  out  of  a  board. 

It  is  not  meet  to  mete  out  the  meat  with  generous 
hand  this  hot  wreather. 

This  year’s  short  hay  crop  is  the  first  for  several  years, 
and  will  give  a  chance  to  clean  up  the  surplus  of  the 
several  previous  crops. 

Evergreen  sweet  corn  planted  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  City  as  late  as  July  4,  will  give  roasting  ears  before 
frost.  Earlier  varieties,  of  course,  may  be  planted  still 
later. 

Some  wakeful  scientist  has  found  that  the  greenfinch 
is  the  earliest  bird  riser.  1-Ie  begins  to  sing  at  1:30  a.  m. 
The  robin  is  comparatively  lazy,  as  he  begins  music  at 
4  o’clock. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  an  oldtimer  to  see  that  the 
Polled  Durham  bull  is  now  recommended  for  a  special 
purpose — that  of  breeding  red,  hornless  steers.  This  breed 
has  been  made  within  the  past  few  years. 

One  of  the  newest  devices  noted  at  a  wheelman's  re¬ 
sort  was  an  automatic  bicycle  pump.  The  user  merely 
attaches  his  tire  to  the  pump,  drops  a  nickel  in  the  slot, 
and  the  machine  pumps  up  his  tire  without  more  ado. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes  says  that  Prof.  Mills  (page  463)  may 
take  any  broody  hen  that  has  stopped  laying,  and  he  will 
find  in  her  a  complete  group  of  partly-developed  eggs  of 
pin-head  size,  and  larger.  Then  examine  a  hen  that  has 
been  sitting  for  three  weeks,  and  no  such  group  will  be 
found.  Where  do  the  eggs  go  to? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— George  Wray,  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  aged  103, 
obtained  a  divorce  from  his  fourth  wife,  aged  30,  June 
22.  .  .  H.  T.  Oxnard,  President  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  has  issued  a  reply  to  the  statements 
of  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  made  before  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Oxnard  accuses  Mr.  Havemeyer  of  seeking 
to  divert  attention  from  the  sugar  trust  by  attacking  the 
tariff.  .  .  All  eastern  railroads  running  out  of  Chicago 
have  materially  reduced  the  freight  charges  on  both  ex¬ 
port  and  domestic  oats  and  corn.  .  .  A  strike  in  the 
Chicago  Stockyards  threatens  35,000  men  with  idleness; 
1,000  went  out  June  23.  .  .  Miss  Rachel  Hicks,  a  pre¬ 
possessing  young  woman  who  had  been  engaged  as  a  city 
missionary  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  arrested  June  23,  be¬ 
ing  accused  of  forging  Miss  Helen  Gould’s  name  to  a 
note  for  $20,000.  .  .  Commodore  Giffard,  commanding  the 
British  naval  squadron  protecting  the  Newfoundland  fish¬ 
eries,  has  had  a  dispute  with  the  French  authorities, 
through  his  action  in  enforcing  the  right  of  American 
tishermen  to  take  bait  on  the  French  shore.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  continually  hampered  by  the  French,  and 
serious  friction  has  resulted;  it  is  likely  that,  like  Great 
Britain,  we  shall  need  a  patrol  in  the  disputed  waters. 

.  .  A  three-year-old  child  at  Falls  City,  Neb.,  died  June 
23  as  the  result  of  treatment  by  so-called  divine  heal¬ 
ers.  .  .  A  fire  at  Laurel,  Del.,  caused  a  loss  of  $400,000 
June  24.  .  .  The  Texan  cattle  trust,  now  in  process  of 
formation,  is  exempt  from  attack  under  the  present  Anti¬ 
trust  law,  which  does  not  operate  against  live  stock  and 
agricultural  operations.  A  new  law,  however,  which  is  to 
go  into  effect  Jan.  31,  1000,  makes  no  such  exemption.  .  . 
Mrs.  Addie  Barrow,  the  third  of  the  New  York  kidnappers 
to  be  tried,  received  a  sentence  of  12  years  and  10  months. 
She  pleaded  guilty;  had  she  not  done  so,  she  would  have 
received  the  same  sentence  as  her  husband,  14  years  and 
10  months.  .  .  June  2G,  the  freight  houses  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  and  Chicago,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroads 
were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Toledo,  O.,  loss  $300,000.  .  . 
June  24,  customs  officials  at  New  York  seized  jewelry  and 
laces  valued  at  $130,000,  which  they  accused  Mrs.  Phyllis 
E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  of  attempting  to  smuggle  in  on 
the  steamer  St.  Paul.  The  seizure  included  one  pearl 
necklace  valued  at  over  $80,000.  The  property  was  after¬ 
ward  nearly  all  returned  to  her,  as  it  was  purchased  in 
this  country.  .  .  At  Kearney,  Neb.,  June  25,  five  inches 
of  rain  fell  within  two  hours,  doing  great  damage.  .  . 
An  immense  bear  stopped  a  freight  train  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  near  Gallitzin,  Pa.,  June  26,  by  seating 
himself  on  the  track  to  examine  the  locomotive.  The 
trainmen  could  not  dislodge  the  animal,  so  the  train  had 
to  stand  until  bruin  completed  his  inspection,  when  he 
strolled  down  the  mountain.  .  .  Mrs.  James  Platt,  of 
Union  Mills,  Ind.,  gave  birth  to  a  quartette  of  girls  June 
26;  only  one  of  the  babies  survives.  The  mother  is  but  16 
years  old.  .  .  Thirteen  St.  Eouis  aldermen  were  ar¬ 
rested  June  27,  for  willful  partiality,  misconduct  and  the 
abuse  of  authority  in  unseating  an  unpopular  mem¬ 
ber.  .  .  The  Clyde  Line  freight  steamer  Pawnee,  from 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  for  New  York,  was  burned  at  sea  June 
26,  90  miles  off  Hatteras.  No  lives  lost.  Great  courage 
and  discipline  were  shown  by  officers  and  crew;  Capt. 
Ingram,  who  commanded  the  Pawnee,  was  on  the  steamer 
Delaware  when  she  was  burned  last  July.  .  .  Serious  race 
riots  occurred  at  Brookslde,  Ala.,  June  26.  Three  negroes 
were  killed  and  others  wounded.  .  .  A  Chicago  man  who 
was  taking  home  a  lawn  mower  and  a  sickle  was  run 
down  by  a  man  and  woman  on  a  tandem  bicycle  June  27. 
The  sickle  was  forced  into  his  thigh,  cutting  the  femoral 
artery,  and  he  bled  to  death  within  two  hours.  .  .  At 
Reading,  Pa.,  15  railway  laborers  were  struck  by  a  bolt 
of  lightning  June  28;  four  were  badly  burned,  and  one  is 
likely  to  die.  .  .  Burglars  who  robbed  a  New  York 
dressmaker  of  $1,000  worth  of  goods  returned  the  articles 
by  express,  with  a  letter  saying  that  they  had  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  she  had  been  robbed  several  times  before 
and  felt  sorry  for  her. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  movement  is  being  inaug¬ 
urated  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  induce  American  farmers  to 
go  to  Hawaii.  The  United  States  immigration  laws  will 
soon  be  applied  to  the  Islands,  preventing  the  entrance  of 
Asiatic  laborers  and  for  this  reason  the  large  planters 
will  be  seeking  white  labor.  .  .  Great  floods  on  the  Rio 
Grande  are  changing  the  course  of  the  river,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  thousands  of  acres  of  irrigated  crops.  The  change  in 
the  river  bed  has  cut  off  some  American  ranches,  leaving 
them  on  the  Mexican  soil  and  transferred  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  United  States.  .  .  The  Hon.  I.  J.  Evans,  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  has  been  designated  by  Attorney-General 
Davies  to  prosecute  the  oleomargarine  cases  pending 
against  Armour  &  Co.,  in  New  York  State.  .  .  The 
wheat  yield  in  Oklahoma  will  be  larger  this  year  than 
any  previous  season.  The  total  yield  is  expected  to  reach 
from  30,000,0u0  to  40,000,000  bushels.  In  Kay  county  alone 
the  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  reach  7,000,000  bushels.  All 
other  crops  look  well. 

PHILIPPINES.— Government  will  send  re-enforcements 
to  General  Otis  beyond  the  limit  of  30,000  men,  which  was 
the  number  lixed  upon  by  that  officer,  as  necessary  to 
quell  the  insurrection.  Enlistments  are  to  be  continued  at 
the  regular  army  recruiting  stations,  and  the  men  so  en¬ 
listed  will  be  credited  to  the  provisional  volunteer  army. 
Under  the  Army  Re-organization  act,  the  limit  of  the 
regular  army  was  set  at  65,000  men,  and  all  these  have  now 
been  secured.  For  this  reason,  the  men  who  are  now  be¬ 
ing  enlisted,  though  practically  regulars  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  legally  as  volunteers.  The  new  troops  will  hardly 
be  ready  for  service  before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season. 
Even  if  they  were  in  condition  before  then,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  provided  with  means  of  transportation  to 
Manila.  The  transport  service  is  very  meager,  but  will 
soon  be  increased  by  several  vessels,  which  are  now  being 
litted  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  .  .  The  gunboats  engaged  in 
blockade  duty  will  now  allow  boats  with  regular  clearance 
papers  to  pass  the  bockade,  but  the  issuing  of  this  order 
was  delayed,  because  the  opening  of  the  ports  would 
permit  the  insurgents,  who  control  them,  to  collect  cus¬ 
toms  duties.  There  was  great  distress  at  several  of  the 
closed  ports,  owing  to  lack  of  food.  A  close  watch  is  kept 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

CUBA.— Santiago  has  had  several  small  race  riots  be¬ 
tween  Spanish  and  negroes.  The  city  has  been  placarded 


with  incendiary  notices  calling  upon  the  Cubans  to  expel 
Spaniards  and  Americans.  .  .  The  President  has  issued 
an  order  permitting  Cuban  vessels  to  fly  the  American  flag 
under  special  regulations.  .  .  Police  engaged  in  a  des¬ 
perate  fight  with  bandits  June  15,  at  Guamo,  and  it  is 
said  that  seven  of  the  police  were  killed.  .  .  At  Cien- 
fuegos,  June  25,  three  Americans  created  a  -riot,  resisted 
arrest,  and  shot  a  policeman.  They  were  locked  up.  .  . 
The  yellow  fever  at  Santiago  is  said  to  be  of  a  more 
malignant  type  than  usual.  Complaints  are  made  of  the 
large  number  of  American  tramps,  gamblers  and  other 
disreputable  characters  now  in  this  city,  who  give  the 
natives  a  bad  idea  of  the  American  character.  .  . 
Great  destitution  exists  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara. 

FOREIGN.— The  Lipton  Company  has  been  fined  in 
England  for  including  the  weight  of  wrappings  in  the 
weight  of  tea.  .  .  An  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at  Glace 
Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  killed  11  men,  June  16.  .  .  The  draft¬ 
ing  committee  for  the  arbitration  scheme  of  the  Peace 
Conference  finds  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  views  of 
Germany  with  those  of  the  other  powers.  .  .  The  Turk¬ 
ish  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference  have  been  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Young  Turks 
or  reform  party,  who  confer  with  Armenians  to  further 
the  cause  of  equal  rights.  One  of  the  Turkish  peace  dele¬ 
gates  challenged  the  reform  leader  to  a  duel,  which  was 
refused.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  voted  against 
the  interdiction  of  explosive  bullets  and  bullets  constructed 
to  spread  and  flatten  on  striking.  The  United  States  also 
wishes  to  reserve  the  right  to  use  bullets  containing  suf¬ 
focating  gases,  should  such  be  invented.  .  .  Five  little 
girls  who  were  digging  clams  on  the  beach  at  Summer- 
side,  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  caught  by  the  tide  June 
22,  and  only  one  escaped.  .  .  The  Samoan  Commission 
has  decided  to  abolish  the  kingship,  and  uphold  the  rulings 
of  Chief  Justice  Chambers.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  nullify 
claims  l'or  damages  against  this  country.  .  .  The  city 
of  Tampico,  Mexico,  is  flooded  by  the  rise  of  the  Tamesi 
River,  which  is  now  a  mile  wide,  its  ordinary  width  being 
75  yards.  The  water  is  two  feet  deep  and  over  in  many 
houses,  and  boats  are  the  only  means  of  transportation. 
.  .  .  Anti-foreign  riots  are  again  occurring  in  China, 
and  the  murder  of  three  missionaries  and  seven  converts 
is  reported  at  Kien-Yang.  .  .  Anti-tax  riots  at  Sara¬ 
gossa  and  other  cities  in  Spain  cause  alarm,  and  many 
arrests  have  been  made.  .  .  Belgian  socialises  aie 
growing  riotous  over  a  new  suffrage  bill,  and  much  dis¬ 
order  has  occurred  at  Brussels. 


NEW  YORK’S  NEW  BICYCLE  LAW. 

A  new  law  for  the  regulation  of  bicycle  riders  was 
enacted  by  the  last  New  York  Legislature.  It  is  a 
very  sensible  piece  of  legislation,  in  many  respects,  at 
least,  as  it  makes  all  the  ordinances  of  the  State  re¬ 
lating  to  bicycles,  uniform.  Heretofore,  there  have 
been  so  many  different  regulations  existing  in  differ¬ 
ent  places,  that  the  wheelman  never  knew  where  he 
stood.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  become  posted  on  the  law 
which  requires  all  local  regulations  to  be  the  same 
throughout  the  State.  No  city,  town  or  village  in  the 
State  has  power  to  make  any  ordinance  or  any  regula¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  contrary  to  this  act,  and  any  regula¬ 
tion  so  made  has  no  force  whatever.  Furthermore, 
the  law  seems  to  be  very  clearly  worded,  so  that  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  misunderstanding. 

The  bicycle  may  not  be  ridden  upon  a  sidewalk  in 
city  or  town,  unless  the  sidewalk  is  constructed  ex¬ 
clusively  by  cyclists  themselves.  But  bicycles  are  not 
excluded  from  footpaths  or  portions  of  public  roads 
lying  outside  of  the  thickly  settled  cities  or  towns, 
which  are  worn  only  by  travel,  and  are  not  improved 
by  the  public  authorities  or  by  the  abutting  owners. 
All  riders  are  required  to  give  an  alarm  by  bell, 
whistle  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  heard  100  feet  dis¬ 
tant,  when  about  to  meet  or  pass  pedestrians,  and 
when  about  to  meet  or  pass  other  vehicles.  The  car¬ 
rying  of  lights  from  an  hour  after  sunset  till  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  is  also  required,  said  light  to  have 
such  an  illuminating  power  as  to  be  seen  plainly  200 
feet  ahead;  still,  any  one  whose  light  has  been  acci¬ 
dentally  extinguished,  or  who  is  necessarily  away 
from  home  without  a  light,  is  exempted  if  riding  at  a 
pace  not  exceeding  six  miles  an  hour,  and  an  audible 
signal  is  given  as  often  as  30  feet  are  passed  over. 

The  speed  of  bicycles  is  also  to  be  regulated,  but 
any  ordinance  may  not  restrict  them  to  a  rate  of 
speed  slower  than  is  allowed  any  other  kind  or  class 
of  vehicle.  Coasting  or  the  carrying  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  upon  bicycles  may  also  be  prohibited. 
Fines  for  violating  any  ordinance  may  not  exceed  $5 
for  each  offense.  Any  one  arrested  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  or  any  ordinance  or  by-law 
adopted  as  provided,  may  tender  as  security,  either  $5 
in  current  money,  or  his  bicycle  as  security  for  his 
appearance  in  court. 

This  law  states  the  rights  and  obligations  of  wheel¬ 
men  very  clearly.  It  grants  them  some  concessions 
which  they  have  not  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  while  it 
is  likely  that  some  will  be  found  who  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  provisions,  the  law,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
good  one.  If  properly  enforced,  it  will  be  a  benefit 
both  to  those  who  ride  and  those  who  walk.  Rightly 
interpreted,  it  protects  both  the  riders  of  bicycles  and 
non-riders.  The  provisions  of  the  law  apply  not  only 
to  bicycles,  but  to  tricycles  and  all  similar  vehicles. 

In  connection  with  the  side-path  law,  this  marks 
an  advance  in  the  recognition  of  the  bicycle  in  New 
York  State. 


Sugar-Growing  in  Hawaii 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  LABORERS. 

An  Islander  States  the  Other  Side. 

On  page  311  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  an  interview  with 
one  who  writes  as  a  farmer  visiting  this  Island.  What 
he  says  is  fair  as  strangers  are  expected  to  see  and 
state  things,  except  the  sugar  paragraph.  This 
farmer  was  asked,  “What  about  the  sugar  business?’’ 
He  answers,  “In  my  opinion,  the  production  of  sugar 
is  about  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  ever  do  in  a 
commercial  way  in  the  world’s  markets,  and  when  we 
destroy  the  present  system  of  contract  labor,  the  sugar 
business  will  go,  too.”  So  much  for  his  opinion, 
which  he  is  entitled  to.  Then  he  goes  on  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  state  facts  thus:  “This  contract  system  is 
worse  than  our  American  slavery  ever  was.  The  la¬ 
borers,  Chinese  and  Japs  mostly,  get  $7  per  month, 
and  board  themselves.  They  buy  everything  they  eat 
from  the  plantation  stores.  This  keeps  them  always 
in  debt.  There  is  no  way  for  them  to  escape  from 
the  Islands,  for  the  few  ports  are  all  guarded,  and 
they  must  either  go  to  the  mountains  to  starve,  or 
into  the  sea  for  shark  food.”  A  horrible  picture, 
truly!  Fortunately  it  is  not  true. 

Of  these  contract  laborers,  the  men  get  $15  per 
month,  and  the  women  $10  per  month,  and  board 
themselves.  Their  wages  are  paid  them  monthly.  In 
addition,  the  employer  contracts  to  furnish  house- 
room,  wood  and  water,  pay  the  personal  tax — $5  per 
year — for  each  male  contract  laborer,  supply  them  a 
physician  and  medicine  free  when  they  are  sick,  pay 
their  passage  from  their  own  country,  and  their  quar¬ 
antine  expenses  after  they  arrive  here.  On  most 
plantations,  they  are  allowed  land  free  to  raise  vege¬ 
tables  for  their  own  use.  As  to  contract  laborers 
being  compelled  to  purchase  all  their  supplies  from  the 
plantation  store  at  extravagant  prices,  I  know  nothing 
of  it.  I  heard  of  this  being  done  on  one  plantation  18 
years  ago,  but  not  since.  If  it  is  done  anywhere  now, 
it  is  a  rare  exception.  Some  plantations  have  stores, 
but  their  laborers  can  purchase  where  they  please, 
and  there  are  always  stores  owned  by  others  close  at 
hand.  In  this  district,  there  are  five  plantations 
whose  output  averages  5,000  tons  of  sugar  each,  year¬ 
ly,  and  only  one  has  a  store.  There  the  workmen  can 
purchase  their  supplies,  should  they  so  elect,  not 
otherwise. 

As  to  there  being  “no  way  for  them  to  escape  from 
the  Islands,  for  the  few  ports  are  all  guarded”  to  pre¬ 
vent  them,  this  assertion  is  an  ignorant  or  a  willful 
slander  of  both  the  people  and  the  former  government 
of  these  Islands.  As  this  government  and  that  of 
Japan,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any  of  these 
contract  laborers  getting  stranded  here  after  their 
contract  expired,  for  want  of  means  to  pay  their  pas¬ 
sage  home,  compelled  the  planters  to  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  laborer  10  per  cent  of  his  monthly  wages 
in  some  safe  place,  to  be  paid  to  the  laborers  In  a 
lump  at  the  expiration  of  their  contracts.  So,  if  they 
wished  to  leave  the  country  they  would  have  means  to 
pay  their  way.  Scores  and  hundreds  of  them  left,  and 
many  after  stopping  in  Japan  or  China  a  number  of 
months,  again  shipped  for  another  three  years’  labor 
here,  preferring  this  kind  of  “slavery”  to  being  free 
men  at  home. 

The  laborers  have  the  same  rights  in  our  Island 
courts  as  their  employers,  and  if  the  latter  don’t  fulfill 
their  part  of  the  contract,  their  “slaves”  can,  and 
sometimes  have  brought  their  bosses  before  the  court. 
If  the  case  is  clear,  the  boss  is  fined,  or  the  laborer  is 
released  from  his  contract.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  it  looks  as  though  laborers  have 
about  as  good  times  here  as  laborers  have  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  for  as  low  as  their  wages  appear,  every 
economical  laborer  can  save  one-half  of  his  wages. 
While  I  have  been  writing  this  morning,  about  15 
Japs  have  come  in  with  money  to  send  back  to  their 
relations  In  Japan,  ranging  from  $15  to  $40  each,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  here  only  two  or  three 
months.  So  much  for  their  being  kept  “always  in 
debt”  by  “buying  every  thing  they  eat  from  plantation 
stores.” 

In  the  United  States,  the  people  and  their  Govern¬ 
ment  are  all  permitted  to  make  contracts  with  farm 
laborers,  with  sailors,  with  contractors  for  erecting 
buildings,  bridges,  steamships,  warships,  etc.,  with 
heavy  penalties  and  bonds  for  faithful  performance. 
Which  all  people  there  think  is  all  right.  But  when 
the  same  principle  is  invoked  here,  2,000  miles  away, 
particularly  if  with  laborers,  some  throw  up  their 
hands  with  holy  horror,  and  write,  “When  we  destroy 
the  present  system  of  contract  labor,  the  sugar  busi¬ 
ness  will  go,  too.”  They  intimate  a  desire  on  their 
part  of  destroying  at  least  the  sugar  business  of  these 
Islands.  jno.  m.  iiorner. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

LITTLE  KINDNESSES. 

If  you  are  toiling  up  a  weary  hill, 

Bearing  a  load  beyond  your  strength  to 
bear. 

Straining  each  nerve  untiringly,  and  still 
Stumbling  and  losing  foothold  here  and 
there; 

And  each  one  passing  by  would  do  so  much 
As  give  one  upward  lift  and  go  his  way, 
Would  not  the  slight,  reiterated  touch 
Of  help  and  kindness  lighten  all  the  day? 

There  is  no  little  and  there  is  no  much; 

We  weigh  and  measure  and  define  in  vain; 
A  look,  a  word,  a  light,  responsive  touch 
Can  be  the  minister  of  joy  to  pain. 

A  man  can  die  of  hunger,  walled  in  gold, 

A  crumb  may  quicken  hope  to  stronger 
breath, 

And  every  day  we  give  or  we  withhold 
Some  little  thing  that  tells  for  life  or 
death.  — Busan  Coolidgc. 

Michigan  has  a  woman  deputy  game 
warden,  who  met  with  her  first  rebuff  re¬ 
cently  when  she  rowed  into  an  inland 
lake  to  arrest  some  men  who  were  spear¬ 
ing  fish.  They  took  her  boat  in  tow, 
rowed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
and  left  her  stranded,  the  spearers  tak¬ 
ing  leave  very  politely. 

* 

A  New  York  woman  who  disciplined 
her  husband  by  spanking  him  just  as 
mother  used  to  do,  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  judge,  before  whom  she  appear¬ 
ed  to  answer  a  charge  of  assault.  The 
unsympathetic  judge  says  that  she  has 
his  permission  to  use  similar  suasion 
whenever  her  husband  proves  refrac¬ 
tory. 

* 

A  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  woman  recently 
took  a  bicycle  ride  of  300  miles  in  29 
hours.  She  has  ridden  a  number  of  cen¬ 
tury  runs,  and  now  announces  her  in¬ 
tention  to  ride  400  miles  in  48  hours. 
The  Medical  Record  describes  her  as 
making  work  for  the  heart  specialist. 
Probably,  in  these  feats  of  endurance, 
this  silly  woman  has  achieved  the  only 
distinction  of  which  she  is  capable. 

* 

A  New  Jersey  man  who  married  after 
two  hours’  acquaintance  with  his  bride, 
now  seeks  a  separation,  at  the  end  of 
six  months.  His  complaint  is  that  his 
wife  feeds  him  on  a  steady  diet  of  to¬ 
mato  soup,  and  he  can’t  stand  this  any 
longer.  It  would  certainly  seem  wise 
for  an  expectant  bridegroom  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  views  of  his  future  wife  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  diet  before  taking  so  serious  a 
step  as  matrimony. 

* 

A  Lutheran  church  at  Manheim,  Pa., 
pays  an  annual  ground  rent  of  one  red 
rose  to  the  heirs  of  Baron  Stiegel.  In 
1773  and  1774,  the  church  paid  this  un¬ 
usual  rental  to  the  eccentric  owner  of 
the  ground,  but  after  his  death,  the  cus¬ 
tom  lapsed  until  1892,  when  the  Baron’s 
heirs  revived  it.  This  year  elaborate 
memorial  services  were  held,  the  heirs 
and  their  representatives  coming  from  a 
number  of  different  States  to  partici¬ 
pate.  A  red  rose  was  plucked  by  the 
vestry,  and  paid  over  as  required,  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  memorial  cere¬ 
monies,  in  which  a  number  of  speakers 
participated. 

* 

Among  favorite  ties  to  be  worn  with 
a  shirt  waist  is  ribbon  brought  around 
the  neck  once  from  the  front,  crossed  in 
the  back,  and  then  brought  around  to 
the  front  again,  to  be  tied  in  a  small 
bow  (loops  about  two  inches  long)  with 
long  ends  hanging  nearly  to  the  waist. 
This  cravat  requires  1%  yard  of  No.  16 
ribbon,  either  satin,  moire  or  gros 
grain.  What  are  called  princess  bows 
to  be  worn  with  a  shirt  waist,  consist 
of  a  small  bow  with  flaring  ends,  such  as 


would  be  made  by  tying  a  Windsor 
scarf  of  ordinary  width.  This  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  plain  stock  collar  of  white 
pique,  to  which  may  be  added  small  re- 
vers  of  material  similar  to  the  bow. 
When  a  ribbon  stock  is  worn,  the  new 
style  of  fastening  it  with  a  clasp  is 
pretty  and  convenient.  The  ribbon  is 
long  enough  to  go  around  the  neck 
twice,  the  ends  being  fastened  by  the 
clasp  in  front.  Ribbon  belts  are  fas¬ 
tened  in  the  same  way,  the  set  of  clasps 
for  neck  and  waist  being  made  to 
match. 

* 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
huge  Sunday  editions  of  the  daily  papers 
in  this  country,  that  many  people  look 
upon  them  as  a  necessity.  Many  readers 
are  ready  to  own  that  some  of  them 
contain  much  that  is  worthless,  if  not 
demoralizing,  their  size  often  appearing 
to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  merit. 
Others  are,  of  course,  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  and  the  only  objection  to  be 
made  to  them  is  that  there  are  more 
profitable  ways  of  spending  Sunday  than 
in  reading  them.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  British  public 
does  not  desire  Sunday  papers.  Two  of 
the  great  London  dailies  recently  tried 
Sunday  editions,  only  to  meet  with  total 
failure.  People  would  not  buy  them, 
and  the  publishers  lost  enormously. 
Sunday  papers  are  likely  to  stay  dead  in 
Great  Britain  for  many  years  to  come. 

• 

Tiie  New  York  Vegetarian  Society 
recently  held  a  picnic,  at  which  they  re¬ 
galed  themselves  with  refreshments 
prepared  in  accordance  with  their  pe¬ 
culiar  views.  Some  of  the  women 
brought  egg  sandwiches,  made  with  pea¬ 
nut  or  almond  butter,  but  these  are  not 
viewed  with  approval  by  the  inner  circle 
of  true  vegetarians,  who  do,  not  use  eggs 
because,  in  an  indirect  way,  that  is  the 
destruction  of  animal  life.  Some  of  the 
vegetarians  hold  to  these  views  because 
they  have  scruples  against  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  animals,  while  others  avoid  ani¬ 
mal  foods  chiefly  for  hygienic  reasons. 
Some  of  them  are  advocates  of  “natural 
food,”  and  limit  themselves  to  un¬ 
cooked  vegetable  food.  Many  vegetar¬ 
ians,  so-called,  use  eggs,  milk,  butter 
and  cheese,  but  the  most  ardent  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  cult  do  not  use  anything  of 
animal  origin.  There  are  a  number  of 
vegetarian  restaurants  in  London,  but 
we  do  not  know  of  any  in  New  York. 

ik 

This  season  fashion  is  providing  a 
number  of  attractive  outing  hats,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  always  useful  sailor.  The 
walking  hats  with  wide  flaring  brims, 
made  of  rough  pliable  straw,  trimmed 
with  eagle  quills  (which,  we  suspect, 
more  often  owe  their  origin  to  the  hum¬ 
bler  domestic  turkey),  gained  an  early 
popularity.  They  are  often  becoming  to 
women  who  find  a  sailor  hat  trying  to 
the  face.  Newer  still  are  so-called  golf 
hats,  which  began  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  June.  These  have  a  wide  brim, 
rolled  down  slightly  towards  the  front, 
and  a  square  crown,  a  trifle  higher  at 
the  back  than  the  front,  so  as  to  give  a 
suggestion  of  a  slouched  hat.  The 
crown  is  slightly  indented  in  a  ring 
around  its  edge.  These  hats  are  trim¬ 
med  with  a  band  of  dark  velvet  and 
folds  of  white  chiffon  or  mousselaine  de 
soie,  having  a  twist  at  the  left  side, 
through  which  a  long  eagle  quill  is 
thrust.  Sometimes  the  edge  of  the  brim 
has  a  narrow  binding  of  the  dark  vel¬ 
vet.  Although  known  as  the  golf  hat, 
the  style  has  already  become  popular  for 
city  wear,  and  is  very  suitable  for  the 
country.  Many  of  ine  sailor  hats  are 


now  trimmed  in  line  manner,  with  chif¬ 
fon  folds  and  eagle  quills,  but  the  per¬ 
fectly  plain  sailor  is  always  in  good 
taste;  like  the  shirt  waist,  it  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  dress  which  seems  to  put  all 
women  on  an  equality. 


The  Organization  of  a  Home. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  June 
publishes  a  valuable  article  on  organ¬ 
izing  a  home,  embodying  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  50  young  women,  compiled  by  a 
committee.  It  is  observed  that,  natur¬ 
ally,  every  organization  must  have  its 
heads — president,  vice-president,  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  different  departments,  so  to 
speak.  It  is  so  in  the  home.  The  fathei 
is  the  natural  head  of  the  home,  and  the 
mother  his  first  and  best  helpmate,  and 
by  them  all  hard  or  doubtful  questions 
must  be  finally  settled.  However,  each 
adult  of  the  household  can  and  must 
have  a  part  and  some  measure  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  complete  organization, 
and  in  the  decision  of  questions  suited 
to  the  understanding  and  judgment  of 
the  child  he,  too,  should  have  a  voice. 

A  purchasing  department  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  every  home  organization.  Its 
duties  are  to  select  and  inspect  whatever 
comes  into  the  house  of  food,  clothing, 
house-furnishings,  books  or  toys.  The 
committee  should  study  to  buy  the  best 
material  the  family  can  afford  for  the 
least  money.  This  purchasing  committee 
should  make  frequent  reports  (in  writ¬ 
ing,  if  possible)  to  the  book-keeper,  or 
account  committee.  A  detailed  account 
which  shows  how  every  penny  has  been 
spent  in  each  department  of  the  house 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  economical 
organized  housekeeping.  These  ac¬ 
counts  should  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  family,  and  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time  should  be  re¬ 
ceived.  Each  child  should  have  an  al¬ 
lowance,  even  though  the  amount  of 
money  be  very  small,  in  the  manner  of 
spending  which  he  ought  not  to  be  too 
much  restricted.  His  little  account  need 
not  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the 
members  of  the  home,  but  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  others  will  often  help  him 
in  his  own  efforts  to  acquire  business 
methods. 

Family  meetings  must  be  held,  at 
which  the  interest  of  the  family  will  be 
discussed,  reports  received  from  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  departments, 
and  decisions  made  about  affairs  in 
which  all  the  members  of  the  family 
have  a  vote.  These  meetings  may  be 
held  as  frequently  as  desired  or  when 
it  may  be  necessary,  but  additional  im¬ 
portance  will  be  given  them  and  a  great¬ 
er  interest  taken  if  a  regular  time  and 
a  certain  place  are  given  up  to  them. 
Some  families  have  these  meetings  at 
the  dining-table  once  a  week  at  what¬ 
ever  meal  the  family  is  most  likely  to 
eat  together,  and  at  one  where  some 
time  can  be  given,  if  necessary,  to  the 
questions  under  discussion.  These 
meetings  should  be  the  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  harmony  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
family,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  the  members  in  whatever  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  interests  of  the  whole. 
As  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  homes 
is  caused  by  a  failure  to  understand  the 
intentions  of  other  members  of  the 
household,  and  the  selfishness  found 
there  is  often  caused  by  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  and  hence  interest  in,  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  whole,  the  meetings  will  re¬ 
move  many  causes  for  dissatisfaction 
and  selfishness,  and  promote  the  reign 
of  peace  and  love. 

The  children  are  to  look  to  their  par¬ 
ents  always  for  good  examples  in  con¬ 
duct  and  for  training  in  judgment  and 
the  practice  of  the  good  principles  in¬ 
culcated.  In  turn,  the  parents  must 
themselves  be  as  far  as  possible  what 
they  wish  their  children  to  become,  and 
then  in  love,  gentleness  and  wisdom, 
help  them  to  reach  the  ideals  they  have 
set. 


Town  and  Country  Boys. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  spur  to  endeavor, 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  saver  of 
life,  says  John  Gilmer  Speed,  in  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion.  The  coun¬ 
try  boy  whose  ambition  has  taken  him 
to  town  comes  filled  with  enthusiasms. 
Even  the  little  things  are  novelties  to 
him,  and  as  he  accomplishes  this  and 
that,  he  feels  that  he  is  doing  something 
not  only  interesting,  but  valuable.  His 
simple  tastes  have  not  been  spoiled  by 
a  multiplicity  of  gratifications,  and  so  he 
is  glad  of  everything  good  that  comes  his 
way.  At  30,  if  he  lead  a  clean  life,  he 
has  more  of  the  boy  in  him  than  his 
city  cousin  has  left  at  15.  The  other  fel¬ 
low  is  no  match  for  him.  He,  with  his 
sense  of  duty,  does  what  is  before  him 
because  it  is  his  duty,  while  the  other 
cynically  questions  the  value  of  doing 
anything,  and  asks,  “What’s  the  use?” 
One  can  get  ready  for  a  test  of  skill  or 
strength  in  some  athletic  sport,  and  take 
pleasure  in  anticipating  the  glory  that 
comes  with  the  winning;  the  other  does 
what  he  finds  to  do  as  a  simple  matter 
of  course,  and  because  the  doing  of  the 
little  thing  is  a  preparation  for  the 
larger  thing  that  will,  also,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  fall  in  his  way  later  on. 

Of  the  men  who  have  achieved  great 
prominence  and  high  influence  in  our  af¬ 
fairs  of  state,  the  country-bred  boys  are 
at  least  as  twenty  to  one  over  the  city 
lads.  I  have  not  made  a  careful  and  exact 
computation  in  fixing  this  proportion, 
but  I  have  taken  up  several  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  biograph¬ 
ical  records  of  each  bear  me  out.  Nowa¬ 
days,  indeed,  our  cynical  young  city  lads 
look  upon  the  men  who  take  an  interest 
in  public  affairs  as  rather  low  fellows, 
and  quite  beneath  their  association  and 
notice.  They  look  with  some  reverence, 
it  is  true,  upon  the  men  of  the  past  upon 
whom  history  has  placed  the  seal  of 
greatness,  but  upon  the  men  of  the  day 
they  cast  eyes  of  suspicion.  In  this  they 
go  as  far  as  the  cynical  definition  of 
Speaker  Reed,  who  said  that  a  states¬ 
man  is  a  politician  who  is  dead. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  affairs  of 
state,  the  country  boys  have  been  just 
as  successful.  In  finance,  they  are  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  the  great  bank  presidents 
to-day  in  the  great  cities  of  the  land 
nearly  all  learned  to  read  and  to  cipher 
in  country  schools,  where  birch  and  fer¬ 
ule  had  not  succumbed  to  the  civilizing 
influence  of  scientific  pedagogy.  Our 
great  railroads,  with  a  mileage  equal  to 
that  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  were 
in  the  main  built  by  them,  and  to-day 
the  administrators  of  these  great  com¬ 
panies  are  in  great  measure  from  farms 
and  country  villages,  from  places  where 
work  began  in  early  infancy,  and  a  sense 
of  duty  was  developed  while  still  the 
lisp  of  childhood  lingered.  These  things 
are  so  true  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  instances.  In  every  line  of 
effort,  the  country  boy  is  in  the  van. 


....There  is  a  politeness  of  the  heart; 
this  is  closely  allied  to  love.  Those  who 
possess  this  purest  fountain  of  natural 
politeness  find  it  easy  to  express  the 
same  in  forms  of  outward  propriety. 

_ A  supposed  sea  serpent  was  sighted 

by  a  ship  in  the  Atlantic,  and  a  most 
graphic  description  given  of  its  enor¬ 
mous  size,  the  tall  neck  and  other  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  always  go  with  the  typical 
sea  serpent.  The  remarkable  feature  of 
it  was  that  the  serpent  moved  along  the 
surface  for  20  minutes,  holding  its 
head  aloft,  suggesting  that  it  must  have 
been  an  air-breathing  animal.  This 
same  creature  was  sighted  by  another 
vessel,  this  time  a  whaler,  and  finally  it 
was  captured  and  found  to  be  a  large 
whale,  which  had  growing  from  its  head 
an  extraordinary  protuberance  that  re¬ 
sembled  a  neck.  It  was  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  a  simple  growth,  the 
result  of  some  injury  to  the  head. — New 
York  Sun. 
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Among  the  Children  of  Gibeon. 

TENEMENT  WORKERS  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO. 

Part  II. 

Environment  and  Heredity. — In  the 
accounts  of  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
published  in  recent  issues  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  it  was  stated  that  the  boys,  many 
of  whom  come  from  most  undesirable 
surroundings,  turn  out  exceedingly  well. 
It  is  the  change  in  surroundings  which 
gives  them  a  chance.  Mr.  Riis  said  that 
he  thinks  more  of  environment  than  of 
heredity;  if  he  had  to  believe  in  heredity 
only,  he  would  just  give  up. 

A  Cat  Story. — The  speaker  said  that 
Mrs.  Houghton,  the  editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  gives  the  best  illustration  of  what 
the  tenement  life  means  to  the  children, 
in  the  story  of  a  friend  on  Staten  Island, 
who  has  a  house  full  of  children.  The 
children  have  kittens  and  a  sand  heap 
and  a  dog;  that  dog  considers  it  his 
special  mission  in  life  to  kill  those  kit¬ 
tens;  when  he  finishes  one,  he  digs  a 
hole  in  the  sand  heap,  and  buries  it 
there;  then  he  walks  off,  wagging  his 
tail  with  a  righteous  air,  as  much  as  to 
say  he  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  be 
ashamed  of.  The  children  know  him, 
and  are  always  on  the  lookout  to  save 
the  kittens,  but  one  day  while  Mrs. 
Houghton  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  with 
her  friend,  in  came  one  of  the  girls  and 
dropped  down  a  dead  kitten  before  them, 
exclaiming  indignantly,  “There,  Mamma, 
is  a  perfectly  good  cat  spoiled.’’  Per¬ 
fectly  good  children  are  spoiled  by  tene¬ 
ment  houses;  spoiled  by  the  everlasting 
contact  of  20  families  in  a  house;  one 
cannot  realize  what  this  means.  As 
good  children  as  yours  or  mine  are  spoil¬ 
ed  there  every  day  in  the  week. 


about  improving  his  mind.  Miss  Mayer 
remarked  to  me  last  year  that  she 
thought  people  in  the  country  were 
sometimes  rather  disappointed  in  their 
first  view  of  fresh-air  children  sent  out 
of  the  city  by  some  charitable  society. 
The  children  are  well  washed,  many  of  . 
them  pretty,  and  are  usually  dressed  in 
garments  which,  being  given  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  are  good  and  well  made.  Mr.  Riis 
.  told  of  a  woman  who  sent  back  some  of 
these  little  guests,  saying  that  she  want¬ 
ed  real  slum  children.  They  sent  her  a 
pair,  fresh  from  the  streets,  unkempt  and 
unwashed,  and  their  hostess  was  horri¬ 
fied;  she  said  tnat  she  wanted  slum 
children,  but  not  that  kind!  It  is  in  the 
education  of  such  children  that  the  Set¬ 
tlements  find  their  strongest  hope,  in 
looking  towards  a  time  when,  though 
the  poor  are  still  with  us,  the  slums 
shall  be  no  more.  e.  t.  r. 


With  the  Procession. 


. . .  .A  woman’s  figure  ought  to  be  seven 
times  the  height  of  her  own  head.  That 
is  the  perfect  proportion,  so  it  is  said. 
_ There  was  a  meeting  of  octogenar¬ 
ians  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  in 
Winchendon,  the  other  day.  There  were 
16  of  them,  and  their  average  age  was  86 
years.  All  were  Baptists. — N.  Y.  Times. 
....At  a  recent  meeting  in  Manchester, 
Canon  Hicks  read  an  instructive  extract 
from  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  show¬ 
ing  that,  in  a  previous  generation,  the 
defenders  of  the  slave-trade  used  very 
much  the  same  arguments  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  to-day  to  support  the  drink  traf¬ 
fic.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  ahead  of  his  time,  condemned  the 


took  the  chances  offered  to  train  them¬ 
selves  so  that  they  can  do  the  fine  and 
delicate  work  which  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  raise  our  civilization  above  a 
purely  material  basis. — Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt. 

....Never  bear  more  than  one  kind  of 
trouble  at  a  time.  Some  people  bear 
three  kinds — all  they  have  had,  all  they 
have  now,  and  all  they  expect  to  have. 
....Live  so  that  you  need  not  change 
your  mode  of  living,  even  though  your 
sudden  departure  were  immediately  pre¬ 
dicted  to  you.  When  you  so  live,  you 
will  look  upon  death  without  fear. — C. 
H.  Spurgeon. 

....Ceose  to  the  River  Ver  and  only  a 
few  yards  from  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
stands  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in 
England.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of 
King  Offa,  of  Mercia,  about  tne  year  795, 
and  is  thus  over  1,100  years  old.  It  is 
of  octagonal  shape,  the  upper  portion 
being  of  oak,  and  the  lower  walls  of 
great  thickness.  At  one  time,  it  was 
fortified,  and  bore  the  name  of  St.  Ger¬ 
man’s  Gate. 

....A  weed  known  American  society 
woman,  who  recently  wrote  to  Pader¬ 
ewski  for  "a  lock  of  hair,”  has  received 
the  following  reply,  signed  by  the  great 
pianist’s  amanuensis:  “Dear  Madame — 
M.  Paderewski  directs  me  to  say  that  it 
affords  him  much  pleasure  to  comply 
with  your  request.  You  fail  to  specify 
whose  hair  you  desire,  so  he  sends 
samples  of  that  of  his  valet,  cook,  waiter 
and  a  mattress  belonging  to  M.  Pullman, 
proprietor  of  the  coach  in  which  he 
traveled  in  America.” — Phila.  Record. 

_ Modern  Manna.— In  Arabia,  says  a 

writer  in  La  Nature,  the  Arabs  some¬ 
times  find  in  the  sandy  deserts  a  kind  of 


eagle  of  the  age  of  56,  a  Golden  eagle  of 
46,  and  a  Sea  eagle  of  42,  and  many 
other  birds  of  the  age  of  40  downwards, 
are  also  recorded. — Knowledge. 

...  .In  1874,  writing  from  Central  Africa, 
where  he  was  striving  to  crush  out  the 
slave-trade,  General  Gordon  said  to  his 
sister:  “I  gave  you  ‘Watson  on  Content¬ 
ment.’  It  is  the  true  expositor  of  how 
happiness  is  to  be  obtained,  i.  e.,  by  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  God,  whatever 
that  will  may  be.  He  who  can  say  he 
realizes  this  has  overcome  the  world 
and  its  trials.  The  quiet,  peaceful  life 
of  our  Lord  was  solely  due  to  His  sub¬ 
mission  to  God’s  will.  There  will  be 
times  when  a  strain  may  come  on  one, 
but  it  is  only  for  a  time,  and  as  the 
strain  so  will  your  strength  be.” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 

....Several  years  ago,  a  young  man 
who  was  preparing  to  take  holy  orders, 
asked  an  eminent  Head  of  an  Oxford 
College  to  recommend  him  a  course  of 
theological  study.  The  old  scholar  med¬ 
itated  for  a  time,  and  then  said,  slowly, 
“I  think — I  would  recommend  you — to 
read— the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew.— And 
then— it  might  be  well— for  you  to  read 
—the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark.”  Another 
pause.  “When  you  have  done  that — you 
had  better  go  on — to  read — the  Gospel 
by  St.  Luke.”  Another  minute  or  two 
passed  in  silence.  “When  you  have  read 
these— I  think— yes,  I  would  really  ad¬ 
vise  you — by  all  means — to  read  with 
much  care — the  Gospel  by  St.  John.” 


B.&B. 

we  mean  business 


Parental  Authority. — One  point  es¬ 
pecially  dwelt  upon  was  the  importance 
of  parental  authority.  Many  of  these 
children  in  the  tenements  have  no  idea 
of  obedience,  they  have  never  been 
taught  self-restraint,  and  the  only 
shadow  of  authority  that  they  recognize 
is  the  hated  policeman  with  his  club. 
Reformatory  statistics  show  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  boys  thus  incarcerated  had 
bad  homes,  and  nine  per  cent  good 
homes;  of  the  other  41  per  cent  we  have 
no  statistics.  But  99  per  cent  of  these 
boys  kept  bad  company. 

The  Pies  Came  Back. — Mr.  Riis  told 
of  a  Christmas  dinner  he  had  attended 
at  the  Newsboys’  Lodging  House,  during 
the  time  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Police 
Commissioner.  The  little  newsboys  are 
very  fond  of  pie,  and  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  each  one  was  to  have  a  little 
pie  all  to  himself.  There  was  a  pie  for 
each  boy,  but  when  all  were  seated, 
eight  small  hands  were  held  up,  and 
eight  shrill  voices  said:  “I  ain’t  got  no 
pie.”  The  superintendent,  who  knew 
the  boys  and  their  ways,  remarked, 
“That’s  funny;  there  was  one  for  each 
of  you,”  and  then  he  walked  around  the 
table  tapping  the  boys’  shirt  bosoms  to 
see  if  he  could  locate  the  missing  pies. 
Mr.  Riis  wears  glasses,  and  though  un¬ 
like  Gov.  Roosevelt,  he  has  a  some¬ 
what  similar  cast  of  features,  which 
gives  him  a  resemblance  to  the  news¬ 
paper  pictures  of  the  Governor.  Sud¬ 
denly  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  been 
watching  him  intently,  took  his  knife 
out  of  his  mouth  and  remarked:  “Oh,  I 
know  you;  I’ve  seen  your  picture  in  the 
papers;  you’re  Teddy  Roosevelt,”  and 
as  Mr.  Riis  looked  down  the  silent  table, 
he  saw  eight  little  pies  come  stealing 
over  the  edge.  That  seems  a  pretty  good 
tribute  to  the  personality  of  New  York’s 
Governor. 

Our  Future  Citizens. — The  workers 
in  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  say  that 
the  education  of  the  children  is  the  great 
feature  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
slums,  but  education  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  attention  to  bodily  needs. 
We  can’t  expect  a  half-starved  urchin 
who  hasn’t  even  washed  the  grime  off  his 
face  for  months,  to  care  particularly 


;lave-trade. 

...The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  re- 
:ently  said,  “If  the  great  mass  of  well- 
;o-do  English  people  were  to  become 
,otal  abstainers  they  would  do  more  to 
nake  the  poorer  classes  happy,  more  to 
jet  rid  of  idleness,  more  to  get  rid  of 
lolly,  which  led  so  many  of  them  wrong, 
.han  if  they  spent  all  they  possessed  m 
vorks  of  so-called  charity.” 

_ Bruce,  the  well-known  Abyssinian 

traveler,  gives  the  following  excellent 
idvice: — “I  lay  down,  then,  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  rule  of  health,  that  spirits  and  all 
fermented  liquors  should  be  given  up, 
md,  for  fear  of  temptation,  not  so  much 
as  be  carried  along  with  you,  unless  as 
a  medicine  for  outward  application. 
Spring  or  running  water,  if  you  can  find 
it,  is  to  be  your  only  drink.' 

....The  success  of  the  battle  depends 
quite  as  much  on  the  courage  and  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  soldiers,  as  on  the  wisdom 
and  generalship  of  the  officers;  and  so 
the  welfare  of  the  world  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
by  the  thousands  who  lead  quiet  and  ob¬ 
scure  lives,  than  by  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  few  gilded  ones. 

....Sultan,  a  Newfoundland  dog,  has 
just  died  in  France.  He  was  noted  for 
having  arrested  a  thief,  captured  an  as¬ 
sassin,  rescued  a  child  from  drowning, 
and  saved  a  man  who  attempted  suicide. 
The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ani¬ 
mals  presented  him  with  a  collar.  Re¬ 
cently  he  prevented  a  castle  from  being 
robbed,  and  was  poisoned,  it  is  supposed, 
by  those  who  attempted  the  robbery. 

. . .  .There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  recently — I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  it  is  of  a  one-sided 
kind — due  to  the  statements  of  certain 
gentlemen  who  have  amassed  large  for¬ 
tunes,  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  college  education.  This  coun¬ 
try  could  better  afford  to  lose  every  man 
in  it  who  has  amassed  a  large  fortune 
than  to  lose  one-half  of  its  college-bred 
men.  We  can  get  on  without  the  men 
of  immense  fortunes.  Sometimes  we 
can  do  very  well  indeed  without  them, 
but  we  could  not  do  the  best  work  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  done  save  for  tne  men  who 


fungus  which,  apparently,  resembles  the 
manna  of  the  Bible,  and  which  serves  as 
food  for  both  men  and  camels  when  no 
better  is  to  be  had.  It  appears  upon  the 
sand  after  every  rain,  sometimes  in  lit¬ 
tle  heaps.  It  is  of  a  grayish  color,  and 
the  separate  masses  are  about  as  big  as 
peas.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is 
nutritious. 

_ The  Sketch  publishes  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  which 
was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
Thames  at  Twickenham.  Its  age  is 
computed  at  400  years.  It  consists  of 
an  iron  tube  with  thick  bands  of  the 
same  metal  welded  on  to  it  at  intervals 
of  a  few  inches,  and  has  a  total  length 
of  28  inches.  Tnis  primitive  form  of 
cannon  is  without  trunnions,  and  it  rest¬ 
ed  in  a  rough  wooden  block  which  serv¬ 
ed  as  its  carriage. 

_ Governor  Roosevelt  said  recently, 

in  a  public  address,  that  a  man  is  bound 
to  work  for  his  living  if  he  needs  it.  if 
not,  he  is  bound  to  work  for  the  good  of 
the  public.  The  old  socialism  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  phrase,  “The  world  owes 
me  a  living.”  The  new  socialism,  on 
the  contrary,  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Tait’s 
little  tablet  in  a  magnificent  English 
gallery:  “This  art  collection  is  present¬ 
ed  to  the  city  of  London  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  30  years  of  business  pros¬ 
perity.” 

....A  domestic  goose  was  recorded  by 
Willughby  as  having  been  killed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  destructiveness  at  the  age 
of  80.  A  Mute  swan,  called  “Old  Jack,” 
died  at  the  age  of  70  in  St.  James’  Park 
in  1840.  Mr.  Dresser,  in  his  Birds  of 
Europe,  gives  an  instance  of  a  raven 
having  lived  69  years.  Mr.  Meade- 
Waldo  has  in  captivity  a  pair  of  Eagle 
owls,  one  of  which  is  68  and  tne  other 
53  years  old.  Since  1864,  these  birds 
have  bred  regularly,  and  have  now 
reared  93  young  ones.  A  Bateleur  eagie 
and  a  condor  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
at  Amsterdam  are  still  alive  at  the  re¬ 
spective  ages  of  55  and  52.  An  Imperial 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


This  store  doesn’t  present  a  claim  so 
half-hearted  as  is  given  all  the  consider¬ 
ation  it  merits  when  you  say,  “I’ll  try 
and  think  it  over.” 

Nothing  half-hearted  about  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  or  its  methods. 

Kind  of  evidence  we’ll  send  you  will 
appeal  to  you  straightforwardly — have 
tnat  true  ring  of  merit  you  can’t  help 
but  pay  attention  to.  And  you'll 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  we’re  in  dead 
earnest  about  showing  you  advantage 
every  time  you  have  ary  goods  to  buy. 
Sounds  like  pretty  strong  talk,  doesn't 
it — but  once  you  come  in  contact  with 
this  store’s  goods  and  prices,  you’ll 
understand  we’ve  got  good  reason  lor 
urgent  talk — in  your  interest. 

We’ll  send  samples  of  silks,  dress 
goods  or  wash  goods  soon  as  you  give 
us  an  idea  of  what  kind,  or  styles  for 
what  purpose  you’re  interested  in — and 
let  goods  and  prices  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Exceptional  variety  of  good,  useful, 
inexpensive  wash  goods,  5c., 

7%c.,  10c.,  12%c. 

25  to  35  cent  ail  wool  32  to  40  inch 
dress  goods,  15c. — neat  mixtures  ana 
fancies — pay  you  to  buy  them  now  for 
girls’  school  wear  in  the  Fall. 

Superb  summery  silks  50c. — Foulards 
and  Indias.  Styles  that  will  win  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval. 

BOGGS  Sc  BUHL, 

1  Department  G, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


S13.25BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

Don't  buy  a  bicycle  before  you  write  for  our  1899 
^Catalogue.  2nd  hand  wheels  from  0«)  u p G  nomon ky 
.J/UKWUIHKD  n  Ad»*nro.  Addrat  VI CTO  R  M  A  N  F  G  CO- 

i/  Dept.  (1  51)  101  to  107  Plymouth  PL,  Chicago,  111* 


S 


TENOGRAPHY 


tite-writing, 
PENMANSHIP. 
HOOK  KEEPING, 
etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  mail,  or  personally 
at  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Situations 
furnished  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  410,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


NewYork  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE ,  N.  Y„ 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 


Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 
JAS.  B.  DOCHAKTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Reduced  Kates,  and  all 
exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  markets  have  not  been  very 
active,  and  prices  at  the  close  of  the  week 
show  a  downward  tendency.  Trading  has 
been  light.  The  foreign  markets  have  been 
reported  dull,  and  damage  to  the  wheat 
crop  is  reported  from  the  Northwest.  Ex¬ 
port  sales  of  wheat  have  been  very  light. 
Corn,  also,  was  weaker,  receipts  large  and 
demand  light.  Export  sales  were  small. 
The  oat  market  was  dull,  and  the  demand 
has  been  light  both  for  domestic  and  export 
trade.  The  rye  market  is  quiet,  and  very 
little  doing;  almost  no  trading  in  barley. 
Receipts  of  butter  have  been  somewhat 
lighter  late  in  the  week,  and  for  the  whole 
week,  the  receipts  were  less  than  for  the 
previous  week.  There  is  not  an  abundant 
supply  of  strictly  fancy  stock,  so  that  the 
tone  of  the  market  is  strong  for  this  grade. 
Considerable  quantities  are  being  put  into 
cold  storage,  which  relieves  the  market 
somewhat.  Cheese  is  easier  on  the  falling 
off  in  demand  and  little  export  trade. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  the  egg 
market  during  the  week;  strictly  fancy 
stock  is  scarce.  The  potato  market  has 
been  slightly  weaker,  although  prices  show 
little  change  from  one  week  ago.  Receipts 
have  been  heavy,  and  there  is  some  accu¬ 
mulation.  There  is  a  moderate  supply  of 
dressed  poultry,  and  the  market  is  strong. 
There  is  an  accumulation  of  broilers  and  of 
spring  ducks.  The  live  poultry  market  is 
dull.  The  supply  of  asparagus  is  light,  re¬ 
ceipts  of  cucumbers  heavy;  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  peas  and  corn,  and  string  beans 
are  weak  and  prices  lower;  tomatoes  are 
plentiful,  and  some  very  good  stock  com¬ 
ing  from  New  Jersey.  New  apples  are  in 
market,  but  most  of  the  arrivals  are  of 
very  poor  quality;  southern  plums  are  not 
plentiful.  Cherries  are  plentiful  with  some 
decline  in  price.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  currants,  and  strawberries  from  west¬ 
ern  New  York  are  in  fair  supply,  but  most¬ 
ly  below  prime  quality.  There  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  melons. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  July  1,  1899. 

BEANS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice  per 

bushel  . 1  47%@1  50 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  30  ®1  32% 

Pea,  1898,  choice .  ®1  30 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice .  ®1  70 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  85  $1  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  85  ®1  90 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice .  @1  70 

Lima,  California . 2  60  (ft)  — 

Green  peas,  bags,  per  bu . 1  02%®1  05 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bu .  —  @1  05 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  per 

lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds  . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds  . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  ex¬ 
tras  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Western  factory,  extras  . 

Firsts . . . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large  white, 

fancy  . 

Large,  white,  good  to  prime.. 

Large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  colored,  goou  to  prime. 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  prime  . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large  choice  . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.,  and  near-by,  avge. 

best,  per  doz  . 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio  &  No.  Indiana, 

firsts  . 

Other  w’n  firsts,  regular  pack¬ 
ings  . 

Southwestern,  ordinary  . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

N’thly  sections,  selected  avg. 

best  . 

Reg  pkgs.,  avg.  pme,  30-doz. 

case  . 3 

Reg.  pkgs.,  low  grade,  30-doz. 

case  . 3 

Kentucky,  reg.  packings,  30- 

doz.  case  . 3 

Dirties,  prime  to  choice,  per  30- 

doz.  case  . 3 

Com.  to  good,  per  30-doz.  case. 2 
Checks,  good  to  prime,  per  30- 

doz.  case  . 

Poor  to  prime,  per  30-doz.  case..l 

FRUITS— GREpN. 

Apples,  Virginia,  fair  quality, 

per  %  bbl.  pkg . . . 

Md.  and  Del.,  small  green, 

per  crate  . 

Plums,  N.  C.  Wild  Goose,  per 

carrier  . 

Georgia,  Burbank,  per  carrier. 

Botan,  fair  to  prime,  per  car¬ 
rier  . 

Robinson,  per  6-till  carrier . 
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15  @ 

15% 

14%@ 

15 

14%@ 

15 

13%@ 

14 

-  @ 

14 

60  @3  75 

00  @3  45 

00  @3  30 

00  @3  15 

55  @2  85 

—  @2 

70 

80  @2  55 

1  00@ 

1  25 

50@ 

75 

1  25@ 

1  50 

1  50@ 

2  00 

1  00@ 

1  75 

1  00@ 

1  25 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  Fla.,  good  to 

prime,  per  bbl .  4  00@  6  00 

Cherries,  large  black,  sweet,  per 

8-lb.  basket  .  50®  60 

Red  and  white,  sweet,  per  S-lb. 

basket  .  40@  50 

Sweet,  ordinary,  per  8-Ib  bsk..  30®  35 

Extra  up-river  cases,  per  lb _  10®  12 

Sour,  per  8-lb.  basket  .  20®  30 

Prime,  in  bulk,  per  rb .  4®  5 

Inferior  stock,  per  lb .  3®  3% 

Currants,  Large,  red,  per  lb .  —  @  5 

Small  red,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

Strawberries,  Per  quart .  5®  13 

Raspberries,  Up-river,  red,  per 

pint  .  5®  6 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint  .  4®  6 

Md.  and  Del.,  red,  fair  to  good 

per  pint .  4®  5 

Blackcap,  Jersey,  per  pint .  —  @  4 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  pint  .  3®  4 

Huckleberries,  Shawangunk 

Mountains,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Penn.  Mountain,  per  quart .  10®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Jersey,  per  quart  .  9®  10 

Md.  and  Del.,  fair  to  good,  per 

Quart  .  7®  10 

North  Carolina,  per  qt .  6®  8 

Blackberries,  Md.  &  Del.,  Lu- 

cretia,  per  qt .  8@  9 

Wilson,  per  qt .  7®  8 

Smaller  kinds,  per  qt .  6®  7 

North  Carolina,  com.  to  fair, 

per  qt .  5®  7 

Gooseberries,  Prime  green, 

large,  per  qt .  6®  7 

Small,  per  qt .  5®  g 

Muskmelons,  Cnarleston,  good 

to  choice,  per  bu  basket .  75@  1  50 

Florida,  choice  to  fancy,  per 

crate  .  1  50®  2  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  crate .  75®  1  25 

Fla.,  Ga.  and  S.  C.,  inferior, 

per  basket  .  50®  65 

Watermelons,  Straight  car-load 


Ordinary  to  good . 125  00®175  00 


Large,  per  100  .  20  00®  25  00 

Medium,  per  100  .  13  00®  18  00 

Small,  per  100  .  10  00®  12  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator  .  79  ® 

Delivered  .  8u  (y. 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 


No.  2,  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  77  ® 

Corn,  No.  2,  delivered  .  39%® 

In  elevator  .  39  ® 

White  in  elevator  .  42  ® 

Yellow  in  elevator  .  42  ® 

Oats,  No.  2,  white  .  32%® 

No.  3,  white  .  32  ® 

No.  2,  white  clipped  .  33  ® 

No.  3,  white  clipped  .  32%® 

No.  2,  mixed .  30%® 

No.  3,  mixed  .  30  ® 

Rejected  .  29  ® 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  f., 


State,  f.  o.  b .  65%® 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  61  ® 

tarley.  Malt,  fair  to  choice, 

West.,  del .  48  @ 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo  .  42  ® 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Timothy,  No.  1  hay .  80 

No.  2  hay  .  72 

No.  3  hay  .  57 

Ciover  .  50 

Mixed  .  go 

Straw,  rye  .  42 

Oat  .  30 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


® 

® 

® 

® 

® 

® 

® 


78 


31 

30 


52 


85 
7 1 
60 
55 
65 
50 
35 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb..  7  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6%®  6% 

Poor  to  med.,  per  lb .  5 14®  6 


Culls,  per  lb 
Live  calves,  buttermilks,  per  lb. 
Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

per  lb . 

Dressed,  fair  to  good,  per  lb... 
Country,  dressed,  com.  per  lb.. 
Dressed,  buttermilks,  per  lb... 
Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs . ...5 

Culls,  per  100  lbs . 5 

Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs . 3 

Culls,,  per  100  lbs . 2 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb 


4%® 

4  ®  41/2 

oy2®  10 

8  ®  9 

6%®  7% 

6%®  7% 

50  @7  50 
00.  ®5  25 

25  @5  25 
50  ®3  00 


Hogs,  live,  per  100  lbs . 4  30 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  fancy  per  bbl _ 3 

Fair  to  prime,  per  bbl . 2 

Southern  Chili  White,  fair  to 

prime,  bbl . 2 

Southern  Chili  Red,  fair  to 

prime,  bbl . 2 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl . 

Domestic,  old,  per  bbl.  or  sack. 

POULTRY.— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  avg.  grades,  hens  or 

toms  . 

Broilers,  Philadelphia,  large, 

per  lb . 

Phila.,  small  and  medium _ 

Penn.,  mixed  weights  . 

West’n.,  dry-picked,  3  lbs. 

or  over  to  pr . 

West’n,  scalded,  3  lbs.  or  over 

to  pair  . 

West’n,  dry-picked  or  scalded, 

2%  lbs .  15 

Dry-picked  or  scalded,  under  2 

lbs . 

Fowls,  State  &  Penna.,  good  to 

prime  .  12 

West’n.,  dry-picked,  prime . 

Southwestern.,  dry-picked, 

prime . 

West’n,  scalded,  prime . , ... 

Western,  heavy .  11 

Old  cocks,  west’n,  per  lb .  7 

Ducks,  eastern.  Spring,  per  lb...  — 

L.  I.,  Spring,  per  lb . 

Western,  Spring,  per  lb .  7 

Western,  old,  per  lb .  5 

Geese,  western,  old,  per  lb .  4 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 2  25 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz . 1  50 


6  %@  6% 
5%®  6 

@4  40 
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25 
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00 
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75 
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@2  50 
@1  75 


CEO.  D.  HARDER.  Manufacturer, Cobleskill.N.Y. 
Horse  Powers.  Ensilage  Cutters,  Round  Silos,  Ac 


POULTRY.— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb.... 

Small,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  western,  per  pair . 

Southwestern,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  western,  per  pair . 

Southwestern,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair  . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 


15 

13 


50 
40 
30 
1  00 
60 
50 
20 


@  18 
®  14 
®  12% 
@  8 
®  8 
®  70 
®  60 
®  50 
®1  25 
Cal  OJ 
®  75 
®  25 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  fancy,  per  doz. 

bunches  . 2  25 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  00 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches  .  50 

Cucumbers,  Maryland,  per  bkt..  50 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Norfolk,  per  %  bbl.  bkt .  50 

Norfolk,  per  bu.  bkt .  30 

N.  C.,  per  basket .  25 

Charleston,  per  basket  .  25 

Cabbages,  L.  1.,  per  100 . 3  00 

Norf.,  Flat  Dutch,  per  bbl.  cr..  75 
Norf.,  Wakefield,  per  bbl.  cr...  75 

Baltimore,  per  bbl.  vrate .  60 

Cauliflowers,  L.  1.,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  loo .  50 

Southern,  per  100  .  50 

Onions,  Egyptian,  pr  112  lb.  bag.l  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate  .  75 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 2  25 

Southern,  white,  per  basket  ..1  25 

J’y  and  S’n  potato,  per  basket. 1  00 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bu  box . l  50 

Peas,  western  New  York,  per 

bag  . 2  00 

Long  Island,  per  bag  . 2  00 

String  beans,  Md.  wax,  per  bkt..  50 

Md.  green,  per  basket .  50 

Norfolk  wax,  per  basket .  40 

Norf.  green,  per  basket  .  50 

Squash,  southern,  per  bbl.  crate.  50 
Tomatoes,  Mon.  Co.  N.  J.  per 

bushel  box  . 2  00 

South  Jersey,  per  bushel  . 1  50 

Md.  per  2  basket  bu.  carrier _ 2  50 

North  Carolina,  per  carrier. .  .1  50 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 1  00 

Florida,  per  carrier  .  75 

Mississippi,  per  case  .  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per 
barrel  . 1  00 


®3  00 
®2  00 
®  75 
®  75 
®1  50 
®  60 
®  40 
®  50 
®  50 
®4  00 
®1  25 
®1  00 
®  90 
®2  00 
®1  50 
®1  50 
®2  00 
®1  10 
®2  75 
®2  00 
@1  50 
®2  75 
@2  00 

@3  00 
®2  50 
@  75 
@  75 
®  60 
@  65 
@1  25 

®2  50 
@2  00 
@3  00 
@2  50 
@2  00 
@1  50 
@  75 

@  - 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 


City  bran,  per  ton . 15  50  @16  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  per 

ton  . 15  00  @  — 

Spring  bran,  to  arrive . 14  25  @14  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per 

ton  . ....15  25  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton  . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  dog.  per  ton  . 17  50  @18  00 

Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive,  and 

spot  . 23  00  @23  50 

Cake  . 23  00  @  — 

Cottonseed  meal  . 21  00  @  — 

Brewers’  meal  and  grits,  per 

100  lbs . 1  02  @  1  05 

Hominy  chops,  per  100  lbs .  75  @  76 

Coarse  meal,  western,  per  100 

lbs .  @  87 


Free  Homes. 

250  acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  valleys  in  the  world,  tog-ether  with 
15  years  exemption  from  taxes,  duties, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  each  one  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  selected  farmers  and 
lumbermen.  For  particulars  address 
The  Pan-American  Ruhber  Co., 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. — A  dv 


EGGS  «a.”c»  BUTTER 

G  A  RN  ER  <*  C  O., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CHOICE  BERRIES  and  VEGETABLES. 

Southern  fruits  and  potatoes.  BLACKBERRIES, 
HUCKLEBERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  sold  for 
highest  prices. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street.  New  York 


P.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


BUY  GOLD  MINING  STOCKS. 


COLD 


Get  in  on  the 
Ground  Floor 

We  are  offering  for 
development  purposes  a  limited  number  of  shares 
in  one  of  the  best  Gold  properties  in 


CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

We  will  sell  $1  shares  for  15  cents.  These  shares 
will  undoubtedly  go  to  par  very  shortly.  Seven 
dollars  foreach  dollar  Invested  now. 

Write  for  prospectus ;  also  for  our 


Wall  Street  Guide, 

containing  full  information  of  our  various  de¬ 
partments,  quotations,  methods  of  successful 
stock  trading,  showing  how  “  money  makes 
money”,  and  giving  pointers  and  particulars  to 
inexperienced  traders.  We  buy  or  sell  Stocks, 
Bonds,  Grain,  Oil  and  Cotton  forCash,  or  on  mar¬ 
gin  of  3  to  10  per  cent,  and  allow  6  per  eent  inter¬ 
est  on  deposits.  We  purchase  Municipal  Bonds. 

DUNLOP,  MUIR  &  CO., 

Bankers  and  Stock  Brokers, 

41  and  43  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

State  of  New  York 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 


Open  competitive  examinations  will  be  held  on 
or  about  July  29  for  the  positions  of  Veal  In¬ 
spector  and  Bee  Inspector  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Intending  competitors  must  file  applications  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  five  days  before  the  date  of  ex¬ 
amination. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  tlie  Commission. 


Virginia,  Richmond. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

310  stutents  last  year;  56  in  Faculty.  $300  for  4 
yeaiB;  noeompulscry  extras;  Record  belore  last  Vli- 
gima  Medical  Examining  Hoard,  94.6  p.  c.  (36  appli¬ 
cants);  before  last  N  Carolina  Board,  100  p.  c  (17  ap¬ 
plicants)  and  hef  reali  Dentalano  Pharmacy  Boards 
equally  as  go.d  records.  For  88-page  Catalogue, 
audress  Dr  J.  Allison  Hodges,  Proctor. 


THOMAS  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commis- 
rniss  on  Merchant.  M ercantlle  Ex.  Bldg.  Uairison 
St.,  New  York,  ofleis  Essex  English  Dwarf  Rape  Seed 
and  High-g-ade  Crimson  C  over  Samples  and  prices 
on  app  icatlon.  Dealers  only. 


Trial  Subscription  one  year,  for  30 
cents  to  Poultry  Monthly,  Box  142,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Nice  Caniornian  home  at  a  bargain. 
55  acres,  well  improved,  partly  excellent  Orange, 
Lemon  and  Alfalfa  land.  Plenty  of  good  water. 
Nice  eight-room  h  u.e  and  outhouses.  Price  onry 
$3,800.  L.  MAHNO,  Escondido,  Cal. 


Selling  and  ETADMQ  A 
Exchanging  I  All  md  Specialty 

J.  H.  GORDON,  Heal  Estate,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


Da  re  nil  3 1  Attention  to  orders  for  MUSICAL  IN- 

reihuiidi  strum ents,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  or  anything  else  desired.  Estimates 
furnished.  8.  A.  Stephenson,  90  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


GIING  K^olyer...  Catalog!!.  Free.  Addre.i 

UUIIO  Great  Weitern  Gnn  Work*,  Pittiburgh,  Pa. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

And  secure  a  Railroad  position.  Address 
OBKRLIN  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY.  Oberlln.  O. 


Big  Reductions  in 
Brass  Band  Instruments, 

Drums  and  Uniforms.  Write  for  catalog. 
445  illustrations,  FREE;  tt  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 
LYON  &  MEALY  30  Adams  St. Chicago. 


The  New  Potato  Culture. 

This  book,  by  E.  8.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yohkeb,  is  the  Standard  Publication  on 
The  Potato.  A  few  copies  only  for  sale  at  2ic.  each. 

We  Sell  All  Agricultural  Books. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  Y UKK 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  820. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  840  or  850,  or  even  825  or  830  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  819.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

'  For  819.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  820,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  81  each,  and  815  extra. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yobk. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

zWHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

AMERICAN  WOOL  FOR  ENGLAND. 
— Within  the  past  week  or  two,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  5,000,000  pounds  of  wool  have 
been  purchased  here  for  England.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  more  than  15,000,000 
pounds  of  fine  foreign  and  domestic  wool 
have  been  purchased  in  this  country  for 
export  during  the  past  three  months,  of 
which  more  than  one-third  was  domestic 
wool.  This  is  likely  to  stimulate  the 
wool  market  here,  and  naturally,  will 
advance  prices.  This  export  movement 
in  wool  is  said  to  be  an  unprecedented 
event  in  the  history  of  the  country’s 
wool  trade.  The  dealers  have  been 
doing  their  best  to  keep  the  news  of 
this  large  export  trade  quiet,  knowing 
that  a  general  knowledge  of  it  would  ad¬ 
vance  prices. 

CANTALOUPES  COMING— Receipts 
from  Florida  have  been  heavy,  but  large 
quantities  of  them  have  been  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  and  have  been  sold  for  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.  The  railroads  are  re¬ 
ported  as  contemplating  the  demand  for 
guarantee  or  prepayment  of  transporta¬ 
tion  charges,  unless  more  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  selection  of  the  stock  sent. 
One  trouble  with  a  large  part  of  the 
melons  shipped  from  Florida  was  that 
they  were  in  baskets,  which  do  not 
stand  transportation  well.  The  crate 
adopted  for  the  Rocky  Ford  melons, 
which  is  about  12  x  12  x  24  inches  in  size, 
is  in  much  greater  favor.  Shippers  from 
other  parts  should  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  Rocky  Ford  melons  from 
Texas  are  beginning  to  arrive,  they  be¬ 
ing  grown  under  the  same  management 
as  those  from  Colorado.  It  is  said  that 
the  Western  Poultry  &  Game  Company, 
which  shipped  the  latter,  have  about  400 
acres  in  Texas  this  year. 

HOW  ABOUT  POTATOES?— The  ques¬ 
tion  with  many  now  is  as  to  the  outlook 
for  potato  prices.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  market  so  far,  and  al¬ 
though  receipts  have  been  large,  prices 
have  been  well  maintained.  The  quality 
of  those  seen  in  market,  too,  is  pretty 
good.  Very  few  have  come  from  nearby 
points  as  yet,  the  large  supply  coming 
from  Norfolk  and  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Long  Island  is  usually  an  important 
source  of  supply  during  the  Summer, 
but  this  year  the  quantity  coming  from 
there  is  likely  to  be  light,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  drought.  I  find  that  the 
general  opinion  among  potato  dealers 
here  'is  that  prices  are  likely  to  be  pretty 
well  maintained.  They  do  not  look  for 
any  such  great  demand  as  we  sometimes 
see  at  this  season,  or  a  little  later.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  likely  to  be  good  property  the 
season  through. 

THE  SAME  FELLOW.— Mr.  J.  H. 
Hale  says  that  their  Georgia  peach  crop 
is  an  entire  failure  this  year;  but  they 
have  planted  a  large  area  to  cantaloupes 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  put  them  on  the  market  to 
the  best  advantage.  Mr.  Hale’s  peach 
label,  which  has  been  used  on  all  his 
famous  Georgia  peaches,  is  a  well- 
known  feature  in  the  fruit  markets.  He 
has  devised  a  special  crate  for  marketing 
his  cantaloupes,  and  he  purposes  to  use 
this  same  peach  label  on  these  crates. 
Above  the  peach  label,  will  be  another 
slip,  on  which  is  printed  in  large  letters 
the  fact  that  these  are  fancy  melons,  and 
are  packed  by  the  same  lellow  who 
packed  the  peaches  indicated  by  the 
label.  In  this  way,  he  keeps  his  peach 
label  before  the  public,  and  also  uses  the 
reputation  gained  by  his  peaches  in  past 
years,  to  help  sell  the  melons.  The  idea 
is  thait  those  who  have  found  the 
peaches  all  right,  will  take  to  the  melons 
without  any  hesitation.  It  is  a  good 
scheme,  and  will  probably  work  first- 
rate.  F,  H.  V. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  NOTES. 

Drought  in  the  Dairy. 

Many  farmers  are  mowing  their  fields, 
and  plowing  for  millet  and  fodder  corn. 
Some  are  sowing  millet  who  have  never 
used  it  before.  One  man  near  here  cut  only 
one-half  ton  of  hay  off  three  acres,  and  all 
are  complaining  of  the  shortage  of  hay.  I 
do  not  think  that  many  will  sell  off  their 
cows  in  the  Fall,  if  they  can  possibly  raise 
enough  to  winter  them  on,  as  their  only 
income  comes  from  milk  production,  and 
they  would  have  to  sell  them  at  a  loss. 
One  of  our  Goshen  dealers  says  that  he  has 
sold  more  millet  and  fodder  corn  seed  this 
year  than  ever  before.  w.  n.  e. 

The  hay  crop  will  not  be  one-fifth  of  the 
usual  amount  around  here.  This  is  a  milk 
district  now,  no  one  making  butter.  The 
farmers  are  breaking  up  meadows,  and 
sowing  fodder  corn  for  Winter  teed;  many 
cows  must  be  sold  or  starve.  Last  year’s 
hay  crop  was  very  abundant,  and  there  is 
considerable  old  hay  left  over,  which  will 
be  a  great  help.  Timothy  does  not  head 
out;  it  is  only  about  one  foot  high,  and 
dead  on  top— burned  up  almost.  There  is 
not  one  ton  of  good  Timothy  in  all  Orange 
County,  the  great  grass  region  of  New 
York  State.  m.  d.  d. 

Farmers  are  endeavoring  to  plow  and  get 
in  as  much  fodder  corn,  etc.,  as  they  can, 
but  find  it  very  hard  and  discouraging  to 
try  to  break  up  any  ground.  It  is  baked  so 
hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  plow. 
I  believe  that  farmers  will  dispose  of  every 
non-producer  this  fall;  in  this  section  they 
have  been  raising  a  great  many  young 
cattle  for  the  past  year  or  two,  and  it  will 
be  too  bad  to  be  forced  to  dispose  of  this 
nice  young  stock.  I  believe  the  extreme 
shortage  of  hay  will  be  the  cause  of  ex¬ 
treme  low  prices  for  cattle  this  Fall.  All 
the  farmers  are  very  much  discouraged, 
and,  without  doubt,  the  production  of  milk 
will  be  much  smaller  than  usual.  Many 
farms  near  here  have  been  sold  at  auction 
of  late  at  ruinous  prices.  w.  w. 

The  dairymen  in  my  section  figure  on 
about  one-third  of  a  hay  crop,  and  are 
planting  some  fodder  corn.  Most  farmers 
have  turned  the  stock  into  the  oats,  as 
they  did  not  expect  them  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,  and  expect  to  put  fodder  corn  in 
their  place.  1  do  not  think  that  farmers 
will  winter  any  more  cows  than  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  The  present  outlook  is  that  cows 
will  be  quite  reasonable  in  price,  c.  m.  t. 

While  the  drought  has  ruined  our  hay 
crop,  many  farmers  have  mown  their  fields, 
plowed  them,  and  sown  millet  and  fodder 
corn.  The  rainfall  in  this  section  on  June 
24  was  sufficient  to  wet  down  plow  depth. 
One  sees  nearly  as  many  plows  in  a  10- 
mile  ride  as  mowing  machines.  I  think  we 
will  produce  little  if  any  less  milk  in  this 
section  this  Winter.  Many  farmers  are 
overstocked  largely  with  young  stock, 
which  most  of  them  seem  inclined  to  hold. 
We  depend  largely  on  cows  to  freshen  this 
Fall  for  our  Winter  milk.  There  will  be  a 
weeding  out  of  a  few  of  the  poorest  Sum¬ 
mer  cows,  I  find,  in  many  dairies.  Al¬ 
though  a  few  less  in  number,  with  better 
care,  I  think  (if  feed  be  as  low  as  last 
Winter),  the  average  farmer  would  have  as 
much  money.  I  think,  with  the  rain  we 
had,  most  farmers  will  make  up  for  their 
shortage,  and  will  go  into  winter  quarters 
in  fair  shape,  although  it  makes  extra 
work.  w.  p.  s. 

Some  meadows  are  very  good,  but  those 
on  upland  are  very  light,  some  not  paying 
to  cut,  where  last  year  we  had  very  heavy 
crops.  1  don’t  think  that  the  crop  will 
average  more  than  one-third.  Oats  will  not 
amount  to  anything  except  to  make  a  little 
fodder.  Hundreds  of  peach  orchards  have 
been  set  in  this  part  of  Orange  County  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  and  those  set  this 
year  and  last  are  mostly  planted  to  corn, 
which  makes  a  large  crop  of  fodder,  but  it 
cannot  begin  to  make  up  the  shortage  in 
hay,  as  every  orchard  set  makes  less  hay 
land.  Farmers  ought  to  sow  more  millet 
and  Hungarian  grass;  both  make  good  fod¬ 
der  if  cut  before  they  get  too  ripe.  I  saw 
a  field  of  Orchard  grass  a  few  days  ago, 
that  was  cutting  a  large  crop  for  this  dry 
weather.  It  had  been  seeded  three  years. 
I  believe  that  should  be  sown  more  in 
place  of  Timothy.  It  also  makes  fine 
pasture.  Short  pasture  is  forcing  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  feed  their  cows  all  Summer.  There 
will  be  no  cows  for  sale  here  except  those 
brought  from  the  West.  We  believe  in 
making  mostly  Fall  and  Winter  milk.  We 
stock  up  heavy  in  August  and  September, 
and  sell  in  March,  April  and  May.  We 
must  buy  heavy  cows,  or  else  we  have  to 
discount  too  much  on  them  when  we  sell. 
For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  paid  from 
$45  to  $60  per  head.  A  good  straight  heavy 


cow  will  now  bring  from  $55  to  $60. 
We  have  sold  some  on  the  market  that 
averaged  over  1,300  pounds,  10  in  one  lot. 
Some  will  buy  less  stock  than  usual  this 
Fall,  but  others  will  buy  more,  feed  heavier 
and  economize  on  hay.  I  think  the  supply 
of  milk  from  Orange  County  will  be  far 
less  the  coming  Winter  than  it  has  been 
for  a  great  many  years.  n.  r.  f. 


Hammond’s  Cattle  Comfort  keeps  the  flies 
off  cattle,  so  those  say  who  used  it  the  past 
two  years,  and  are  ordering  it  again  this 
year.  Seedsmen  sell  it,  or  it  may  be  had 
of  Hammond's  Slug  Shot  Works,  Flshkill- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PREMATURELY  OLD. 

A  man  ought  not  to  feel  old,  or  to  be  old 
until  well  up  towards  the  nineties,  but 
now-a-days  you  don’t  see  many  such  tnen. 
Instead,  you  hear  people  no  older  than  40 
or  45  who  begin  to  complain  of  tired  backs 


and  brains,  of  stomachs 
giving  out,  of  shattered 
nerves,  of  lost  energy, 
of  aversion  to  work. 

These  men  have 
thought  more  of  dollars 
than  of  health.  They  forget  that  money  is 
almost  worthless  without  health  to  enjoy 
it.  If  men  and  women  will  take  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  they  needn’t 
worry  much  about  old  age.  The  years  will 
go  by,  but  they  won’t  show  it.  This  medi¬ 
cine  makes  digestion  perfect,  and  changes 
a  disordered  stomach  into  a  healthy  one 
that  works  as  Nature  intended.  It  regulates 
the  liver,  enriches  the  blood  and  tones  the 
nerves.  It  prevents  consumption  by  curing 
bronchitis,  lingering  coughs  and  bleeding 
lungs.  The  “Discovery”  contains  no  al¬ 
cohol;  no  false  or  uncertain  stimulus;  the 
power  it  gives  is  the  power  of  Nature :  deep, 
genuine  and  lasting.  It  does  not  create  a 
craving  for  stimulants.  In  serious  cases  of 
sickness,  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  give  free  advice  and  counsel  to  those 
who  write  him. 

“The  reason  I  delayed  writing  was  because  I 
wanted  to  wait  one  year  after  I  had  taken  the 
medicine  before  giving  my  statement,  and  now 
I  can  send  a  good,  conscientious  testimonial," 
writes  Chas.  H.  Sergeant,  of  Plain  City,  Madison 
Co.,  Ohio.  “  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1896 
I  became  all  ‘run-down,’  nerves  and  stomach 
were  out  of  order.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Pierce  for  ad¬ 
vice.  He  said  I  had  general  debility,  and  advised 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  aud  I 
used  six  bottles.  Since  I  stopped  taking  it  about 
one  year  ago,  I  have  not  taken  any  medicine  of 
any  kind,  and  have  been  able  to  work  every  day. 
My  appetite  is  good,  I  can  eat  three  square  meals 
a  day,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  miserable  burning 
in  the  stomach  after  eating.” 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

118  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  M.  Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationariea,  Portable* 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 

State  yonr  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling.  III. 


CORN  FODDER 

is  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
the  best  hay  when  prepared  by 

The  Ross 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY. 

Cuts  ensilage,  corn  fodder, 
hay,  &c.,  for  feed,  and  straw  for 

baling  and  bedding.  Send  for 
freeeatalogue  No.  18 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0 


BINDER  TWINE 

Farmers  Wanted  as  Agents. 

AUGUST  POST,  Moulton,  Iowa. 


If  the  Damp  and  Chill  penetrate,  look  out  for  an  attack  of 


But  deep  as  the  O  *  ^  I  *  /''V»| 

Sciatic  nerve  is,  OU  JdCOOS  LJll 


will  penetrate  and 
quiet  its  racking  pain. 


GEM  ShBaler 


Warranted  the  lightest,  strong 

esT” cheapest  fastest  Full  VCuCe  Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  VPill  bale  10  to  16  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO..  QUINCY,  ILL. 


ALE  YOUR  HAY 


B| _ 

[twill  keep  better,  se  11  better  and  save  room.  Rats  and 
mice  can’teut  and  destroy  baled  hay.  The  best  and  most 
rapid  machine  for  baling  purposes  is 


The 


Steam  and  horse  pou’er.  _ 

ELI’’  BALING 


PRESS. 


All  licrlit.  gtrnni? 


Made  in  38  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  every  case. 

1'iaUnrr  VI'riio  for  fran  illiicirnlail  pulitliy 


BUCKEYE  FOBCE  PUMPS 


are  leaders  In  the  trade 

because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  Bteady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze  but 

Please  all  who  use  them. 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.  The  complete  embodiment 
■  of  pump  goodness.  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  II  River  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio- 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  ram. 

Pumpe  30  feet  high  for  each  foot  of 
fall.  Minimum  fall,  IS. 
inches.  Maximum  ele¬ 
vation,  575  feet. 

WON’T  WATKR  LOG. 
NEVER  STOPS. 


Power  Specialty  Cc.  126  Liberty  St„  New  York. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
8trong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD 

STEAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,  j. 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  Wj 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  USE J  l$L- 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


WANTED  RED  HORNLESS  CATTLE. 

What  Breed  for  Beef  ? 

I  have  on  my  farm  about  50  cattle,  young 
and  old,  of  mixed  Devon  and  Short-horn 
blood,  from  which  all  but  the  reds  have 
been  eliminated,  until  they  are  now  of  a 
uniform  deep  red  color.  I  sell  the  young 
animals’  fat  at  about  three  years  old,  or  a 
little  more.  The  red  color  is  of  some  profit 
to  me  in  the  local  market,  and  I  want  a 
polled  bull  that  will  continue  the  color. 
Can  I  get  a  red  Polled  Durham  that  would 
be  reasonably  sure  to  breed  red?  I  have 
no  market  for  anything  but  beef.  Would 
an  ordinary  Red  Pollpd  bull  be  as  good  as 
a  Durham  with  that  end  in  view?  Cattle 
keep  fat  on  pasture  till  late  in  Fall,  and 
are  then  wintered  in  the  stable  on  clover 
hay,  salt  marsh  grass,  corn  fodder,  corn 
meal  and  bran;  they  have  sufficient  of  this, 
feed  to  keep  them  in  good  flesh  and  young 
ones  growing  all  the  time.  Would  it  pay 
to  grain  the  latter  while  on  pasture  to  ma¬ 
ture  them  earlier?  I  get  about  four  cents 
a  pound  for  them  on  the  farm.  f.  h.  p. 

Maryland. 

A  Red  Durham. — For  putting  at  the 
head  of  the  herd,  I  would  recommend  a 
strain  of  the  Red  Durham.  While  the 
Red  Durham  bull  will  not  be  quite  so 
sure  in  transmitting  and  perpetuating 
the  red  color,  as  would  a  Red  Polled 
bull,  yet  the  value  of  the  herd  for  beef 
will  be  better  maintained.  The  Red 
Durham  bull  will  occasionally  get  a  calf 
with  white  markings,  but  even  with  the 
Red  Polled,  this  same  thing  would  be 
likely  to  happen.  In  the  West,  there  are 
many  breeders  who  have  developed  a 
strain  of  Red  Durham  in  which  the  color 
has  become  well  fixed,  l.  a.  clinton. 

Cornell  Ex.  Station. 

Feed  the  Steers. — The  Polled  Dur- 
hams  and  the  Red  Polls  approach  each 
other  so  closely  in  characteristics  that  I 
think  the  individual  judgment  of  the 
person  who  selects  a  bull  from  either, 
would  have  much  more  to  do  with  the 
ultimate  results  than  the  question  of 
breed.  We  are  getting  excellent  results 
from  both  our  Red  Polls  and  our  Short¬ 
horns  for  the  two  purposes  of  butter 
and  beef,  and  I  think  that,  if  F.  H.  P. 
will  put  his  thought  and  attention  on 
selecting  the  best  individual  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  it  will  be  much  more  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  than  giving  much  attention  to 
the  choice  of  the  breed. 

I  believe  that  it  pays  to  feed  two- 
year-olds  grain  on  pasture,  when  the 
object  is  to  finish  them  for  early  mar¬ 
ket.  During  the  previous  Winter,  if  the 
aim  has  been  to  furnish  the  steers  with 
as  great  a  variety  of  coarse  fodder  as 
possible,  with  such  grain  as  snapped 
corn,  they  have  gone  on  to  pasture  this 
past  Spring  in  excellent  condition  to 
continue  graining.  We  are  practicing, 
this  year,  a  plan  of  feeding  snapped  corn 
to  our  two-year-olds,  until  the  hot  dry 
season  comes,  and  then  we  shall  change 
to  soaked  corn,  in  addition  to  pasture. 
This  we  will  continue  until  the  steers 
are  finished  for  market  in  December  or 
January.  When  steers  have  been  fed 
grain  at  this  age  through  the  Winter, 
they  must  have  grain  when  on  pasture, 
not  only  to  maintain  the  gain  that  has 
already  been  made,  but  also  to  hurry 
them  ahead  for  the  Christmas  market. 

JOHN  A.  CRAIG. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

A  Red  Durham. — Undoubtedly,  the 
Red  Polled  bull  would  be  more  sure  to 
transmit  the  red  color  than  the  Polled 
Durham.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Red 
Polled  cattle  are  not  the  beef  producers 
that  the  Polled  Durhams  are,  and  as 
long  as  beef,  and  beef  only,  is  the  object 
sought,  I  would  recommend  a  Red 
Polled  Durham  bull,  as  such  a  bull, 
crossed  upon  the  cows  described,  would 
get  a  greater  per  cent  of  red  calves,  and 
improve  the  feeding  qualities  to  a 
marked  degree.  I  think  it  would  pay  to 


grain  the  calves  and  yearlings  lightly 
while  on  grass,  and  turn  them  off,  fat, 
at  two  years  old.  n.  hayward. 

Penn.  Ex.  Station. 

Value  of  Polled  Durhams. — I  would 
recommend  F.  H.  P.  to  purchase  the 
Polled  Durham,  and  for  this  reason:  He 
states  that  he  is  a  producer  of  cattle  for 
beef  only.  The  Polled  Durham,  thus 
far,  has  been  rather  distinctly  a  beef 
type,  while  the  Red  Poll  has  rather  been 
representing  the  dual-purpose  class, 
with  a  strong  leaning  towards  heavy 
milk  production  with  the  females.  The 
Polled  Durham  is  practically  a  Polled 
Short-horn,  for  purebred  registered 
Short-horns  without  horns  are  eligible 
to  registry  in  the  Polled  Durham  herd 
books,  and  he  could  purchase,  if  ne 
wished,  a  pure  red,  registered  Polled 
Short-horn  that  would,  probably,  be  all 
that  he  desired  in  a  sire.  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  inspect  some  of  the  best  Polled 
Durham  cattle  in  the  country,  of  which 
we  have  one  fine  example  in  this  State, 
and  I  have  seen  some  very  handsome 
cattle  among  them.  I  would  look  for  a 
more  rapid  flesh  production  with  the 
Polled  Durham  than  with  the  Red  Polls. 

The  matter  of  graining  the  young  ani¬ 
mals  would  depend  very  largely  upon 
pasture  conditions.  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  graining  if  the  pastures  are  Blue 
grass,  and  abundant  in  character.  When 
the  season  is  dry,  pasture  short,  and 
flies  abundant,  then  a  reasonable 
amount  of  grain  should  be  given  to  keep 
them  growing,  for  they  ought  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  in  weight  steadily  all  the  time. 
If  the  pasture  is  not  large  or  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  remote  from  stables,  then  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  give  them  oats 
and  peas  or  Indian  corn  for  soiling  dur¬ 
ing  short  pasturage.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station. 


Sow  Whips  Bull. — Some  great  sur¬ 
prise  parties  are  often  experienced  when 
inoffensive-looking  animals  are  driven 
into  a  corner.  It  is  reported  that  a 
Devon  bull  belonging  to  James  A.  Bill, 
of  Lyme,  Conn.,  found  this  out  last 
week.  This  bull  had  the  pasture  to  him¬ 
self.  He  was  a  big,  powerful  animal 
with  the  strong  horns  peculiar  to  the 
breed.  Mr.  Bill  also  owns  a  sow,  and 
never  suspected  that  she  possessed  fight¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  sow  was  turned  into 
the  pasture  with  the  bull,  and  the  Devon 
attacked  her  savagely.  The  farm  hands 
expected  to  see  the  sow  made  into  pork 
at  once,  but  she  fought  the  bull  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Just  as  the  bull  got  close 
to  her,  she  jumped  quickly  to  one  side 
and  like  a  bulldog  fastened  her  teeth  in 
the  jaws  of  the  bull.  He  shook  her  off 
and  came  at  her  again,  but  she  pursued 
the  same  tactics,  avoiding  his  horns  and 
setting  her  teeth  into  his  neck  and  jaws. 
After  about  10  minutes’  fight,  the  bull 
quit  and  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  field. 
He  was  covered  with  blood  and  hardly 
able  to  get  home  at  night.  The  sow 
showed  very  few  marks  as  a  result  of 
the  battle.  It  certainly  does  not  pay  to 
stir  up  inoffensive-looking  animals, 
which  are  attempting  to  mind  their  own 
business;  better  to  let  them  mind  it,  and 
attend  to  our  own  affairs. 

RANon  Horses  in  Demand. — Horse 
dealers  made  no  mistake  when  they  said 
that  horses  are  going  to  rise  in  value. 
It  is  a  mere  matter  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  The  smaller  towns  of  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  10  years  ago,  were  a  pretty  sight 
on  market  days,  with  the  young  Per- 
cheron  teams  tied  up  in  the  court  house 
square.  To-day  their  places  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  old  Maj.  and  Granny,  which  the 
owner  thinks  will  last  another  year. 
The  assessor’s  returns  from  these  States 


show  a  falling  off  of  50  per  cent  in  colts 
returned  for  assessment,  and  most  of 
these  are  sure  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
class  of  men  who  dislike  to  geld  their 
one  colt,  and  who  invariably  have  one 
of  these  squealers  on  the  farm. 

Most  of  the  large  horse  ranches  died 
out  under  the  depression  of  the  past  five 
years,  still  there  are  a  number  of  horses 
in  the  farther  western  States.  They  are 
of  a  better  class  than  they  were  10 
years  ago.  The  little  650-pound  cow 
pony  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  a  horse 
weighing  900  to  1,050  pounds  has  taken 
his  place.  For  many  years  we  have  had 
no  inquiries  about  horses,  but  last  Fall, 
our  hearts  were  cheered  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  letters  from  all  over  the  country 
asking  prices  for  horses.  A  very  few  of 
us  have  believed  in  the  future  of  the 
horse,  and  have  kept  up  our  breeding, 
even  though  the  “judgment  of  our 
peers”  was  against  us.  Horses  weigh¬ 
ing  1,200  to  1,400  pounds  have  doubled 
in  value  here;  the  lighter  ones  have  not 
felt  the  rise  much  as  yet. 

Wyoming.  burke  &  MACKENZIE. 


The  Dyspeptic,  despondent,  overworked  man,  will 
find  in  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge  a  certain 


health-restorer. 

Guard  the  lives  of  your  little  ones  by  protecting 
them  against  colds  ;  but  if  the  colds  will  come,  cure 
them  with  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


Porter’s  Humane  Bridle 

NO  BIT  IN  THE  HORSES  MOUTH. 


Horsemen  endorse  this  Bridle  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  best  for  all  horses.  Itpre- 
vents  frothing,  lolling  of  tongue,  & c. 
No  more  trouble  with  sore  mouths. 
The  hardest  pullers  driven  with  ease. 
Every  lover  of  the  horse  should 
use  it,  because  it  is  humane. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  STRAPS  TO  FIT  ANY  BRIDLE. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $2.00 

State  if  von  use  side  check,  or  overdraw. 

INTERNATIONAL  BRIDLE  CO. 

ROOM  402  SUDBURY  BLD. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATTLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Poiitin  Cora 


The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FI R I N C  •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAW  REN  CE-W ILLI  AMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


25  gallon  packet,  50  cents;  100  gallon,  $2.  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


I  EPUnDNQ~white  and  Bu,T-  200  Hens  for 
LLUllUnilu  sale  at  $1  each.  Show  birds.  $2 
and  $3.  DKLLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 
Uni  PTC  I  WQ—^how  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 
nULu  I  Ll  ll<J  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.—Dutoh  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Kamboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
8utIolk  Pigs:  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBURGH. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  St„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HAVING  SOLD  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 

WILLSWOOD  FARM 

now  offers  at  BREEDING  PRICES  the  best  lot  of 
BERKSHIRE  pigs  ever  raised  here.  Write  what, 
you  wish  to  purchase. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budds  Lake.  N.  J. 


CONTINENTAL  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Of  course  the  early  lamb  raiser  must  have  Dorsets. 
that’s  settled.  ‘'Continental  Dorsets”  won  the 
prizes  last  year,  and  they  are  as  good  or  better  this 
year.  Write  me  for  addresses  of  breeders  nearest 
you.  JOSEPH  E.  WING,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg»— 
Berkshlres,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrlaburg,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshire  Pigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars.  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICK,  CrystalSprlng  Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


Dm  ANH  P  U  I  W  A  O-Large  strain.  Weigh  from 
lULnll  U~Un  I  ll  AO  BOO  to  800  lbs.  The  business 
farmers' hog  for  sale  at  business  prices.  Write  for 
information.  F.  H.  Gates  A  Sons,  Chlttenango,  N.Y 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 

C  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 

^ —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 
S  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  ♦ 
+  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ♦ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

4P  2S  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 


Death  to  Lice 


on  hens  &  chickens,  tit-p.  Book  Free 
D.  J. Lambert,  Box307,  Apponaug.H  1. 


KSLFLY. 

A  harmless  liquid  applied  to  cows  with  a  GIIILD8 
ELECTRIC  SPRAYER,  that  protects  them  from  flies, 
increasing  the  amount  of  milk,  making  comfort  for 
cows  and  milkers.  Sample  lot — One  gallon  can  Kilfly 
and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine),  charges  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  $2.00,  Special  prices  for  ifunnlily.  AUKNTS 
WANTKU  KVKKYWKKK. 

CHARLES  II.  CHILDS  &  C0.,  Ctlea,  N.  Y. 


"HAMMONDS 

“Cattle  Comfort” 

‘‘CATTLE  COMFORT”  keeps  off  Horn  Fdes. 
Gnats,  Mosquitoes,  etc.  In  use  three  years,  and 
seems  to  do  good  work. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen. 
HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT  WORKS, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cent’s  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  uiilk  daily  if  used  in  tune. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“I  have  used  several  so-called  •  Cattle  Comforts. 
none  equal  to  ‘ SHOO-FLY .  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W.  Comkokt,  Falls- 
i  ngton.  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 
Send  !J5c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  PHILA,  PA. 

.Galled  Horses 

~  —  ‘  stained,  , 


IV  _ _ _ you 

willtryCALL  POWDER.  60  centsby mail.  ' 

^  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.Y.' 

SHEDDING  HORSES 

-  — v  --  need  something  to 

Wloosen  up  and  start 
■the  hair.  This 

—  '  hunter 

TOOTHLESS  CURRY  COMB 

equal  to  a  clipper.  It  makes  the  iur 
fly.”  Beiug  without  teeth  it  does  not 

scratch,  irritate  or  Injure  skin,  laket 

h  out  all  dirt,  dust  and  dandruff.  Sold  as 
'  your  dealer's  or  sent  by  us,  25c.  prepaid. 
w  ^  -  Agents— catalogue  of  specialties  Jj*®** 

4TER  CURRY  COMB  CO..  107  Ann  St.,  Racine,  Wi*. 
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"  MODIFIED  MILK”  NO  TES. 

New  Barns. — Early  in  the  year,  we 
had  an  account  of  the  farm  and  dairy 
which  supplies  milk  for  the  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory.  A  few  days  since, 
I  passed  through  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  ana 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  cows  and  their 
surroundings.  The  barns  well  illustrate 
the  change  that  has  come  over  dairying 
in  late  years,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  silo  and  baled  hay  as  cow  food.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  100  cows  would  have  been 
crowded  into  a  great  two-storied  build¬ 
ing,  with  immense  mows  and  lofts  for 
hay.  Now  the  cows  are  kept  in  three 
barns  or  sheds,  long  one-storied  build¬ 
ings,  containing  nothing  but  the  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  cows.  All  the  food  is 
kept  in  other  buildings,  ana  is  run  in 
on  steel,  overhanging  tracks.  The 
manure  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way. 
The  floors  of  these  barns  are  of  con¬ 
crete.  While  I  was  there,  one  of  these 
floors  was  being  washed  off,  which  was 
done  by  turning  on  the  water  from  a 
hose. 

Big  Cows. — I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
majority  of  the  cows  large  and  beefy 
animals,  with  Short-horn  blood  predom¬ 
inating.  One  big  cow  was  pointed  out 
for  which  a  butcher  had  just  offered  $40. 
She  cost  about  that  much  as  a  fresh 
cow.  It  doesn’t  make  so  much  difference 
here  if  a  cow  does  not  give  very  rich 
milk,  provided  she  is  perfectly  healthy 
and  clean.  There  is  a  good  sprinkling 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows  to  give 
color  and  character  to  the  milk.  A 
good  share  of  the  milk  is  skimmed  and 
sent  to  New  York  to  be  “modified.” 
Varying  quantities  of  cream  or  sugar 
will  be  added,  as  doctors  may  prescribe 
for  individual  patients.  I  noticed  that 
the  cows  were  being  fed  baled  hay,  and 
that  baled  planer  shavings  were  used 
for  bedding.  These  shavings  have  given 
first-rate  satisfaction.  Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis, 
who  was  with  us,  thought  shredded  corn 
stalks  would  be  just  as  cheap  and  just 
as  good  for  bedding,  besides  providing  a 
fair  amount  of  food. 

“Steamer”  Milk. — The  milk  room  is 
a  model  of  convenience.  It  was  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  former  articles.  The  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  have  the  milk  absolute¬ 
ly  clean  and  sweet.  Among  other  new 
things,  to  me,  was  a  bottle  washer. 
This  was  a  revolving  stiff  brush,  just 
large  enough  to  fill  closely  a  milk  bot¬ 
tle.  The  bottle  was  pushed  on  over  it, 
so  that  the  swiftly-turning  brush  well 
scoured  the  inside.  Another  interesting 
thing  was  the  statement  made  about, 
what  they  call  “steamer”  milk.  The 
milk  is  supplied  to  tourists  who  spend  a 
week  or  more  on  tne  ocean  steamers. 
Small  glass  bottles  are  used,  and  the 
milker  draws  the  milk  directly  from  the 
cow  into  the  bottle.  When  full,  the 
bottle  is  at  once  covered  and  sealed  and 
kept  on  ice.  In  this  condition,  it  will 
keep  for  weeks.  This  shows,  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  way,  why  and  how  milk  is  kept 
sweet.  The  souring  is  caused  by  bac¬ 
teria.  These  bacteria  get  into  the  milk 
after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  not  found  in  the  cow’s 
udder.  By  milking  out  the  fore  milk 
and  then  milking  rapidly  right  iftto  the 
bottle  and  sealing  it  air-tight  at  once, 
they  have  practically  a  milk  without 
any  germs,  which  cannot  sour  while  it 
is  kept  in  a  cool  place.  h.  w.  c. 


Calf  and  Kitten. — We  know  that  a 
calf  will  eat  almost  everything,  but  this 
story  in  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  is 
pretty  large: 

Scott  Davis,  the  leading  merchant  of  the 
village,  had  a  fine  Jersey  calf,  which  he 
placed  in  a  stall  in  his  barn,  and  was  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  by  hand,  the  little  animal  being 
supplied  with  the  best  of  milk  for  its  sus¬ 
tenance.  A  cat  had  a  litter  of  kittens  in 
the  manger,  and  the  calf  endeavored  to 
swallow  one  of  the  kittens  and  was  found 
dead  in  the  stall  in  the  morning,  with  the 
kitten  fast  in  its  throat. 

If  that  had  happened  in  New  England 
or  New  Jersey!  Our  western  friends 


think  we  have  hard  work  to  get  enough 
to  eat  in  this  country.  The  drought  in 
the  West  must  be  terrible  when  calves 
begin  to  eat  kittens. 

Calf  Dairying. — We  printed  some 
letters  not  long  since  showing  how  hard 
it  is  to  secure  good  milkers  on  dairy 
farms  in  this  country.  The  situation 
seems  to  be  worse  yet  in  some  parts  of 
England.  At  a  recent  dairy  meeting, 
one  man  said: — ■ 

In  Devonshire,  where  I  came  from,  we 
can  get  more  from  a  male  calf  than  a  fe¬ 
male.  With  pedigree  stock  as  a  rule,  they 
let  the  calf  suckle  the  cow.  I  have  brought 
up  live  calves  on  one  cow,  that  is,  two  first 
and  then  later  on,  two  more,  and  then  one 
to  finish  her  off.  I  have  never  had  an 
ounce  of  milk  from  her  and  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  who  can  say  the  same 
thing.  We  can  hardly  get  any  dairymaids 
for  love  or  money.  We  adopt  the  much 
cheaper  method  of  rearing  calves. 

Milking  machines  have  done  fairly 
well  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  they 
are  useful  only  in  large  dairies.  In 
small  herds,  calf  dairying  seems  to  be 
more  profitable.  The  trouble  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  that  the  British  market  is 
crowded  with  milk  and  butter  from 
Europe,  which  is  said  to  be  handled  and 
carried  cheaper  even  than  the  home¬ 
made  articles. 


BRIEF  VETERINARY  NOTES. 

For  a  horse  with  an  enlarged  hock  joint, 
probably  from  a  sprain  or  twist,  if  the 
whole  joint  is  enlarged,  we  would  blister 
with  ammonia  liniment.  Rub  the  liniment 
around  the  whole  joint,  and  repeat  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  month,  applying  more  or  less 
of  the  liniment,  as  may  appear  necessary 
from  the  first  application,  to  secure  a  good 
blister.  No  after  treatment  of  the  blistered 
surface  is  necessary,  unless  suppuration 
occur,  when  it  should  be  sponged  off  night 
and  morning  with  a  two-per-cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  If  only  the  lump  is  en¬ 
larged,  blister  with  one  ounce  cerate  of 
canlharides  ointment,  to  which  add  one 
dram  biniodide  of  mercury. 

A  tumor  on  a  hog,  if  of  a  simple  growth, 
if  removed  would  not  make  the  flesh  un¬ 
wholesome.  Such  lumps  are  usually  harm¬ 
less  tumors.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
such  lumps  may  be  malignant  or  cancerous 
growths,  or  even  deposits  of  tuberculosis. 
These  would  make  the  meat  unwholesome, 
but  they  are  not  common  in  swine.  Sup¬ 
purating  or  discharging  growths  of  large 
size  would  make  the  flesh  unfit  for  food. 

A  mule  colt  a  month  old  jumped  into  a 
disk  harrow  and  cut  its  leg.  The  wound 
lias  healed,  and  the  colt  limps  a  little. 
There  is  a  bunch  about  as  large  as  a  hen’s 
egg  where  he  was  cut.  If  the  swelling  is 
soft,  indicating  that  it  contains  liquid,  it 
should  be  freely  opened,  the  contents 
squeezed  out,  and  the  opening  syringed 
out  twice  daily  with  a  two-per-cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  creolin  or  carbolic  acid.  If  the 
swelling  is  hard  and  solid  throughout,  paint 
twice  a  week  with  the  compound  tincture 
of  iodine,  which  should  blister  mildly.  If 
the  skin  become  severely  blistered,  omit  the 
iodine  for  a  time,  or  apply  less  frequently. 

A  mare  six  years  old,  in  good  flesh,  does 
not  act  naturally.  She  does  not  sweat 
much,  pants,  and  when  stopped,  hangs  her 
head.  A  few  days  ago,  when  used  in  a 
team,  she  seemed  close  to  an  attack  of 
blind  staggers.  The  mare  appears  to  have 
been  overheated.  She  should  be  carefully 
watched  for  a  time,  especially  when  at 
work  on  very  warm  days,  and.  if  seen  to 
lag  or  cease  to  sweat  as  she  ought,  she 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  harness  and  to 
the  shade  at  once,  and  cold  water  applied 
to  the  head.  If  she  suffer  other  attacks 
resembling  blind  staggers,  write  again,  de¬ 
scribing  the  symptoms  in  full. 


SCRAPS. 

Hardly  any  Western  horses  have  been 
sold  here  lately,  which  is  quite  a  change 
from  the  past,  as  this  was  quite  a  point 
to  dispose  of  them.  h.  h.  m.’q. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

The  rabbits  exported  from  Australia  to 
England  last  year  reached  a  value  of  nearly 
$400,000,  and  this  year  these  exports  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  amount  to  fully  $650,000.  Still,  the 
bunnies  do  not  seem  to  diminish,  judging 
from  complaints  in  the  Australian  papers. 

A  new  pure  food  law  in  Kentucky  con¬ 
tains  this  clause  regarding  colored  butter 
substitutes:  “If  colored,  coated,  polished 
or  powdered,  whereby  damage  is  concealed, 
or  if  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of 
greater  value  than  it  is.” 

The  Jersey  Bulletin  thinks  this  covers  the 
use  of  butter  color. 

The  Medical  Record  advises  the  boiling 
of  all  milk  and  cream  previous  to  using,  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  tuberculosis.  The  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  tuberculous  cows  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  do 
not  bear  out  this  view.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  tuberculous 
cow  is  the  main  source  of  infection. 


A  metallic  handle  for  milk  bottles  has 
been  patented  by  a  Massachusetts  man.  A 
band  is  firmly  clamped  around  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  and  another  around  the  middle, 
the  two  being  connected  by  a  metal  jug 
handle.  We  doubt  whether  this  will  ever 
be  generally  adopted,  for,  despite  the  addi¬ 
tional  convenience  in  carrying,  the  handle 
would  be  much  in  the  way  in  washing, 
cooling  and  packing. 

Three  kittens  were  recently  born  high  up 
in  the  air  In  an  abandoned  bird’s  nest  in 
the  crotch  of  a  tree  on  Long  Island.  A  cat 
was  seen  running  up  and  down  the  tree  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  a  man  on  climbing  up  found 
an  old  bird’s  nest  and  in  it  three  kittens. 
The  cat  fought  for  her  children  but  they 
were  finally  taken  down  and  locked  up  in 
a  box  with  the  mother.  She  had  to  be 
locked  in  or  she  would  have  carried  the 
kittens  back  to  the  tree. 

A  mastiff  named  Rover,  living  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  recently  played  a  hero’s  part.  His 
little  master  in  playing  ran  out  into  the 
street  directly  in  front  of  an  electric  car 
which  was  running  at  high  speed.  Rover 
saw  the  child’s  peril,  gave  one  bound, 
struck  the  child  and  threw  him  out  of 
harm’s  way,  but  was  himself  caught  under 
the  car  and  killed.  Rover  was  said  to  be 
the  tallest  mastiff  in  the  country.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  large  heart,  and  deserved  a 
place  among  the  country’s  heroes. 

Guinea  Fowls. — I  don’t  know  any  one 
around  here  that  breeds  Guinea  fowls. 
Once  in  a  while,  in  driving  around  the 
country,  I  hear  or  see  a  few,  not  more 
than  four  to  six.  As  regards  the  United 
States  at  large,  I  cannot  recall  a  breeder 
who  is  in  it  to  any  extent,  although  there 
are  a  few  who  keep  them  mainly,  I  think, 
to  exhibit  and  increase  their  winnings.  I 
used  to  breed  them,  but  I  found  that  they 
would  kill  my  young  chicks.  I  had  at  one 
time  over  25.  They  are  hardy,  thrifty  and, 
I  should  think,  profitable.  If  one  had  the 
time  and  money,  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
they  could  be  made  to  pay.  They  should 
have,  in  my  opinion,  unlimited  freedom 
and  wooded  land  to  run  in.  They  would 
earn  their  own  living  nearly  one-half  thi 
year.  d.  L.  orr. 

Mrs.  Brahma  Hen.— Some  time  ago,  Tin 
R.  N.-Y.  said  that  our  Brahma  pullet, 
which  had  been  laying  her  eggs  all  Wintei 
on  the  roost,  dropping  them  into  a  pan. 
would  sit  when  the  time  came,  on  two  nails, 
a  door  knob  or  a  Ben  Davis  apple.  Well, 
tne  time  came;  we  were  out  of  nails,  the 
door  knobs  were  all  in  use,  and  I  did  not 
understand  that  you  expected  her  to  sit 
on  the  knobs  while  they  were  attached  to 
the  doors,  and  unlike  your  Colorado  friend, 
we  do  not  grow  the  Ben  Davis  apple;  so, 
unprovided  with  either  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties,  what  could  our  Brahma  do?  Did  she 
get  angry  and  refuse  to  sit  unless  she 
could  have  one  or  all  of  them?  She  jus: 
quietly  made  her  nest  in  a  corner  of  th< 
pen,  gathered  five  stones  from  the  litter, 
and  stoically  sat  down  upon  them,  giving 
us  reproachful  glances  whenever  we  en¬ 
tered  the  pen.  Could  we  resist  such  an  ap 
peal  and  refuse  eggs  to  a  faithful  biddy,  sit¬ 
ting  patiently  upon  stones?  She  got  het 
eggs,  and  she  looks  at  us  now  with  caln 
satisfaction.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine.  _ _ 

Wanted — Man  over  40,  experience! 
farmer  and  salesman,  to  assist  locally  : 
also  special  man  on  salary  ;  wagon  fur¬ 
nished.  American  Silo-Seed  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.—Adv. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Beet — Cheapest.  All  Styles— 81xes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  8treets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO  !  NEW  YORK. 


A 

GOOD 

SEPARATOR. 

Any  Separator  is  better  than  the 
old  way  of  making  butter.  But 
why  not  have  the  very  best  ?  They 
cost  no  more  than  the  other  kind. 

The  Empire 

Cream  Separators 

excel  all  others  for  close  skimming 
and  ease  of  running. 

We  guarantee  them  to  fulfill  every  claim 
we  make  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
every  purchaser  or  your  money  back. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  the  largest  line  of 
hand  Separators  in  America. 

Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Save  the  Pennies. 


The  butter  fat  left  in 
the  skim-milk  by  the 
old  process  of  dairying 
would  go  a  long  way 
toward  educating  the 
boys  and  girls  if  saved 
and  converted  into  fine- 
flavored,  high  quality 
butter.  THESHARPLES 
SEPARATORS  will  save 
tbe  butter  fat  and 
make  it  sell  at  the 
highest  market  price. 
Learn  all  about  them 
in  our  free  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co  ,  P  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 


CHICAGO. 


D.  8.  A. 


Branches: 

Toledo.  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 
Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
'Thatcher' 8  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

HUTCHES  MFC.  CO.. Potsdam.  N.T. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

*  and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

ft  system — being  the  theme  of 

!  “A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

|  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

I*  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  p sires  and  now  being  sent  outby  the  Silvkb  Mm.  Co. 
Salem  O.  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  < 

I  the  subject.  It  include*: 

I — Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

HI — Silage.  IV-  Feeding  of  Silage. 

V — Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

I  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

|  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

Toavoid  disinterested  Inquirers  the 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


For  50  Gents 


THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  for  50  cents.  Tell  your  neighbor, 
and  send  us  his  subscription.  B’or  your  trouble,  we 
will  send  you  that  great  historical  romance,  Qu 
Vadis  The  price  of  the  book  is  25  cents 


The  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

is 

Just  as  Recommended. 

Columbia  Falls,  Me.,  April  24,  1809. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Improved  U.  S. 
Separator.  It  has  proven  to  be  just  as  recommended. 
Am  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  am  getting  more 
cream  from  the  same  number  of  cows,  hence  can 
make  more  butter.  GEO.  E.  GRANT. 

The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market. 

West  Haven,  Vt.,  April  29.  1899. 

I  have  used  a  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 
two  years  and  I  have  found  it  to  run  easy  and  do 
good  work.  After  two  years’  use  less  than  one-half 
tile  weight  of  the  handle  will  start  the  bowl.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  U.  S.  the  best  separator  on  the  market,  and 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  wanting  a  first- 
class  separator.  O.  O.  HITCHCOCK. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogues  with  full 
j  particulars  and  hundreds  of  testimonials  like 
^  the  above. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


5o8 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  8,  1899 


Humorous. 

Onk  swallow  may  not  make  a  Summer, 
but  a  grasshopper  can  certainly  make  a 
spr i ng. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Ax  uptown  man  escapes  the  heat  by 
going  into  his  well  stocked  cellar,  which 
is  always  coaled. — Philadelphia  Record. 

“I  understand,  Pat,  that  you  have  a 
big  family  dependent  upon  you?”  “Yis, 
sor — tin  childers,  siven  pigs,  and  the  old 
’oman.” — The  A ustralasian. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER.'Ek^!0 

Do  you  expect  to  put  up  Ensilage  this  Fall  ? 
If  so,  the  TORNADO  will  do  it  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  With  our  Improved  1899 
Carriers  or  Conveyers  thev  make  the  beet 
Erf-Rage  Ouiflte  «no»  r.  I'NEQl'ALED  FOR 
DRY  CORN  FODDER  AND  HAY.  8end  for 
cafa'ogue  and  Free  Sample  of  the  TORNA¬ 
DO’S  work  on  Corn  Fodder  and.  JTay.  Also 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO., Mfrs., Massillon, 0. 

Treatise  on  Cheap  and  Practical  Silo  Building 
mailed  FREE.  Mention  Thk  R.  N.-Y. 


“Do  you  know,”  he  asked,  as  he  fum¬ 
bled  around  in  his  coat  pocket,  “that 
cigarette  smoke  will  drive  away  mos¬ 
quitoes?”  “Perhaps  it  will,”  she  replied, 
“but  I  prefer  the  mosquitoes.” — Chicago 
U  erald. 

“No  malaria  about  here,  I  suppose,” 
said  the  prospective  Summer  boarder. 
“Naw,”  replied  the  rural  landlord.  “We 
hain’t  never  had  no  call  fer  it,  but  ef  it’s 


Hand  iesf fhin£  «•"  pa  rm 


For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  all  vegetables, 
without  bruising.  Lightest,  strongest,  most, 
durable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
of  best  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  We  also  make  the  ap¬ 
proved  Dinmnml  Beet  Fork  with  7  ball-end  tines.  Ask 
dealers  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  free. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL,  CO.,  ASHTABULA,  Ohio. 


to  be  had  down  to  the  village  I  reckon 
as  how  we’ll  git  it  fer  you.” — Chicago 
News. 

A  farmer  was  complaining  to  some 
bystanders  that  he  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  Ms  horses.  He  had 
tried  everything  he  could  think  of,  con¬ 
dition  powder  and  all  other  specifics,  but 
to  no  purpose.  They  would  not  improve 
in  flesh.  A  stable-boy,  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  were  aroused  by  the  story,  com¬ 
prehended  the  situation,  and  modestly 
asked:  “Did  you  ever  try  oats?” — Tit- 
Pits. 

The  nurse  on  duty  in  a  certain  Lon¬ 
don  hospital  was  giving  the  little  ones 
their  last  meal  for  the  day.  All  save  one 
were  patiently  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
served,  the  one  in  question  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  rosy-cheeked  convalescent,  who  was 
calling  lustily  for  her  portion.  “Aren’t 
you  just  a  little  impatient,  Dorothy?”  in¬ 
quired  tne  kindly  nurse,  with  just  a 
little  tinge  of  correction  in  her  tone. 
“No, I’m  not!”  retorted  Dorothy, prompt¬ 
ly.  “I’m  a  little  she  patient!  ’’—Argo¬ 
naut. 


•  or  "OIREOT  FROM  FAOTO BY/'  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and ISA  \  B  Dealers 
•rnfits.  In  use  f»4  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  A  Farmeis 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  snrnrlse  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  1NQERS0U.  240  Plymouth  Sf..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES 


(20, 25 and 30 per cei  t commission; 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  Spices, 
Ac.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  you  don’t  want  commissions 
we  will  give  you  Premiums:  Lace 
Curtains,  Tea  Sets.  Toilet  Se  s, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Dinner  Sets,  Ac.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c.,  and  we  will  mall  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &33  Vesey  St..  New  York.N.Y .  P.O.Box  289, Rural. 


THE 


SPANGLER 

LOW-DOWN 


Crain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Bcxt  on  earth.  Abso  utely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  It  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-read^  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,' 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL  with  steel  boilers 

FNtiINFS  from  S  H.  P.  up,  both  »ta- 

tionary  and  portable.  Wo 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  yon  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO.  Box  ,  Springfield, 


COMMERCIAL  HAY 


It  finds  a  market  anywhere  and 
everywhere. 


THE  BEST  i  DEOERICK  PRESS. 

They  make  the  most  even  and  compact  bales:  they  are 
the  fastest  presses  and  easierto  feed  with  the  large  pat¬ 
ent  condensing  hopper.  This  is  the  Continuous  Re¬ 
versible  Lever  Horse  Press.  Pre-eminently  the  press 
for  the  multitude.  We  build  hand,  horsed:  steam  power 
presses  both  in  wood  frame  and  steel  ease.  Also  make 
the  best  wire  bale  ties.  Send  for“Baling  Pointers,”  free. 
P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  20  Tivoli  SI..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWER 

Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

k Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
yith  circular  and  cross-cut 
drag  saws. 

Acknowledged 
l  by  all  to  be 


The  Best 


r  regarding  easy 
_  draft,  durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  50  page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


HEEBNER’S  t  „p.n?lad  Horsepower 

with  Speed  It  emulator. 


Send  for  . .  _  _ 

Catalogue.  U  ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTER 

with  Crus  her.  A  Iso  Threshers  and  Cleaners, Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HEEBNER  Sc  SONS,  Lansdalc,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


UfiDCC  DnilfCDC  THRASHERS 

nunoc  runtno,  and  cleaners 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTFRQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Knsllage  UU  I  I  Lilo 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent.  McLean,  N.Y. 


FARQUHAR 

RAKE  SEPARATOR 


Lightest  draught ;  most 
durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 

Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

greatest  capacity ;  wastes  no 
grain,  cleans  ready  for  mar 
ket.  Specially  adapted  for 
merchant  threshing  and 
large  crops.  Threshes  rice, 
flax  and  millet.  Received 
medals  and  awards  at  three 
world’s  fairs. 

Farquhar  Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high¬ 
est  award  at  World's  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.  Far- 
quhar's  threshing  engines 
are  the  most  perfect  in  use. 
Have  scats,  foot  brakes  and 
two  injectors.  Are  very 
strong  and  durable  and  are 
made  as  light  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  wdth  safety.  There  is 
no  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever  exploding. 

Pennsylvania  Traction  Engine 

Combines  the 
advantages  of 
all.  Powerfully 
strong,  durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Snw  Mills, 

|  nnd 
Agricultural 
Implements 
generally. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 
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Are  Filled 


SILOS  Quicksand 

Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero** 

ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 


BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Twogearaonly 
on  the  corn- 
lets  cutter, 
izes  to  suit 


all  needs.  8TRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW: 


desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters.  Corn  Huskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhne, 
Wina  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MEG.  CO.  Batavia*  Ills* 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


G'l 

our  pricei 
&  Catalogue 
of  Sweep 
Powers,  hand 
and  power  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Cotters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled 
Mowers,  Wood  Saws,  Knj?ines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power, 
itatiouarr.  ».  8.  MCHSINiiEU  &  bOS%  Tatamj,  l’a 


SUCCESS 


Gilt 

Edge 


Potato  Harvester 


Not  an  Elevator  Digger ;  Not  a 
Four  (4)  Horse  Digger; 

BUT  a  digger  that  does  the  work  ;  and  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer  growing  three  acres  or  more. 

WE  WANT  the  name  and  address  of  every  POTATO 
grower  in  the  United  States  who  would  buy  a  potato 
digger,  provided  it  did  first-class  work.  Give  us  a 
chance  to  talk  to  you.  Kindly  give  your  county. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box  805,  YORK,  PA. 
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THE  BROOD  MARE  AND  FOAL. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  A  COLT. 

What  the  Market  Demands. 

THE  COLT’S  PARENTS.— In  a  previous  article, 
I  have  described  and  compared  brood  mares  of  the 
poor  and  the  good  sorts,  and  given  pictures  of  each, 
to  show  the  class  of  mare  best  adapted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  colts  likely  to  grow  into  useful  and  sal¬ 
able  harness  horses.  In  mating  ani¬ 
mals  to  produce  colts  of  a  certain  type, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  poor 
features  of  one  should  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  extraordinarily  good  points 
in  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
mare  shows  a  drooping  or  sloping  hind 
quarter,  the  stallion  with  which  she  is 
to  be  mated,  should  be  well  set  up  and 
rounded  in  that  particular.  If  the 
mare  is  a  little  too  long  in  body,  the 
stallion  should  be  somewhat  short  and 
bulky.  If  the  mare’s  shoulders  are  not 
sufficiently  sloping,  those  of  the  stallion 
should  be  set  at  a  pronounced  angle. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stallion’s 
neck  be  somewhat  heavy  and  short, 
the  neck  of  the  mare  should  be  long 
and  fine  like  that  seen  in  a  Thorough¬ 
bred  running  horse.  On  no  account, 
breed  to  a  mare  that  has  a  pronounced 
ewe  neck,  for  invariably  her  foals  will 
have  the  same  trait,  and  a  ewe  neck 
always  operates  against  the  sale  of  a 
stylish  heavy  harness  horse.  The  deal¬ 
ers  speak  of  such  a  horse  as  having  the 
crest  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  neck,  and 
the  defect  cannot  be  covered  up  by  har¬ 
ness.  Further,  horses  with  ewe  necks 
do  not  “bridle  well,”  which  means  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  them  a  “nice 
mouth,”  and  make  them  answer  to  the 
fashionable  curb  bit  quickly;  such 
horses  are  always  more  or  less  what 
is  called  “heavy  in  hand.”  If  the  mare 
has  big  ears,  and  carries  them  badly, 
see  that  the  horse  you  breed  her  to  has 
small,  alert  ears  that  are  continually 
being  pricked  and  pointed  forward.  If 
the  mare  is  a  bit  narrow  across  the 
chest,  see  that  the  stallion  has  a  very 
broad  chest  and  lots  of  heart  room.  It 
is,  of  course,  or  should  be,  unnecessary 
to  warn  farmers  against  breeding  un¬ 
sound  animals,  such  as  have  bad  or 
curby  hocks,  spavin,  ringbone,  navi¬ 
cular  disease,  roaring  or  whistling  in 
the  throat,  or  cataract  in  the  eye. 

CARE  OF  THE  MOTHER— After 
choosing  a  mare  for  breeuing  purposes, 
get  her  in  a  cool,  natural  condition, 
by  feeding  grass  and  a  little  bran, 
chopped  hay  and  a  few  roots  at  night 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  before  sending 
her  to  the  horse.  Let  her  stall  or  box 
be  roomy,  clean  and  dry;  let  her  have 
access  to  pure  water,  and  keep  her  ex¬ 
ercised.  After  service,  increase  her 
feed  with  a  few  crushed  oats,  and  keep  her  at  light 
work  so  that  she  will  remain  healthy,  but  never  let 
her  strain  herself.  Stop  working  her  about  a  month 
before  she  is  due  to  foal.  If  it  is  fine  weather,  let  her 
foal  in  the  paddock  as  she  would  in  a  state  of  nature; 
but  it  is  wiser  and  easier  to  let  her  foal  in  a  roomy 
box-stall,  allowing  her  to  remain  in  it  a  week  or  so 
before  foaling,  so  that  she  gets  used  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  the  sounds  that  she  is  likely  to  hear  about 


her.  When  you  turn  her  out  for  exercise,  don’t  let 
her  run  with  other  mares  who  might  kick  or  injure 
her.  At  foaling  time,  the  least  she  is  interfered  with 
the  better,  but  a  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  his 
mare  will  always  be  on  the  spot  to  render  assistance 
if  it  should  be  necessary,  not  perhaps  to  the  mare,  but 
to  the  foal,  as  the  latter  may  smother  if  not  cleaned 
promptly  as  soon  as  it  has  a  separate  existence. 
When  the  foal  is  a  week  old,  if  the  weather  is  warm 


enough,  let  the  youngster  and  its  dam  out  for  a  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  a  paddock  where  there  is 
some  shade.  Gradually  the  two  may  be  allowed  out 
day  and  night  on  grass,  with  access  to  their  stall,  and 
will  need  little  or  no  attention  except  to  be  driven 
under  cover  when  storms  are  coming  on. 

THE  LITTLE  COLT.— Gentle  and  fondle  the  foal 
from  birth,  and  get  it  to  follow  you  without  fear,  away 
from  its  dam,  and  if  you  start  working  the  mare 


lightly  in  a  cart,  the  foal  will  trot  alongside,  but  be 
careful  what  roads  you  use  the  mare  on.  Better  keep 
her  at  work  in  the  fields,  so  that  the  foal  trots  about 
in  the  inclosure.  Don't  stint  the  mare  of  oats,  bran, 
roots  and  chopped  hay,  while  you  are  asking  her  to 
do  a  little  work  as  well  as  suckle  her  colt.  By  the 
time  the  colt  is  ready  to  wean  at  six  months  old, 
you  should  have  taught  it  to  lead  on  a  halter,  to 
come  at  your  call,  etc.  Now  will  come  need  of  the 
greatest  care.  The  first  Winter  is  the 
critical  period,  and  the  colt  must  be 
well  taken  care  of  and  fed  liberally,  or 
it  will  become  poor  and  stunted  in 
growth,  and  you  can  never  make  a 
salable  horse  out  of  it.  Now  is  the 
time  that  the  colt  should  be  building 
up  good  bone  and  a  strong  frame.  If 
you  neglect  it  now,  it  can  never  regain 
ground.  If  you  have  any  other  colts 
or  fillies,  let  them  all  run  together  until 
the  following  Spring.  Go  among  them 
frequently,  bridle  any  one  at  will,  fas¬ 
ten  him  up  for  a  little  while;  then  do 
the  same  with  another,  then  fasten 
them  all  up  together  for  a  time.  Be 
particular  to  have  them  all  come  at 
your  call.  Nothing  speaks  so  strongly 
for  their  tractability  and  manners  as 
this,  and  it  is  what  a  dealer  likes  to 
see,  as  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  he 
will  have  little  trouble  with  any  colt 
he  may  purchase  of  you.  Don’t  dock 
the  tails  of  the  colts.  Leave  the  tails 
on  full  length.  They  will  fight  flies  the 
better,  and  the  colts  will  take  on  flesh 
more  surely.  Show  the  dealer  a  per¬ 
fect  colt,  and  let  him  take  the  risk  of 
cutting  off  the  tail  if  he  wants  to.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  you  chop  off  a  colt’s  tail,  you 
narrow  your  market  down  to  the  few 
who  want  a  “docked”  horse.  Your 
next-door  neighbor  who  drives  a  long¬ 
tailed  horse,  may  offer  you  a  better 
price  for  a  colt  with  a  perfect  tail,  than 
the  dealer  would  for  a  colt  docked. 

TRAINING  THE  COLT.— In  the 
Spring,  pick  out  your  colts,  and  geld 
them.  Help  them  along,  especially 
the  poorish  ones,  with  a  little  cut  hay, 
bran,  crushed  oats  some  carrots  or 
roots,  and  an  occasional  feed  of 
chopped  corn  instead  of  the  oats. 
After  they  are  15  months  old,  in 
your  spare  time,  begin  to  take  the  colts 
up  to  the  halter,  and  give  them  “a 
mouth”  by  using  a  thick  snaffle  bit  with 
keys  in  the  middle,  and  lead  them 
around  on  one  line,  or  start  driving 
them  about  with  a  pair  of  long  lines, 
you  walking  behind  them.  If  you  own  a 
regular  breaking  harness,  consisting  of 
a  surcingle,  crupper  and  dumb-jockey, 
you  can  use  it  on  the  colts  after  they 
are  18  months  old,  and  save  yourself  a 
lot  of  time,  and  the  colts  will  get  to 
bend  their  necks  and  carry  their  heads 
in  good  style  after  about  four  weeks’ 
schooling;  then  they  can  be  turned  out  on  grass  again 
till  the  following  Spring.  The  feed  mentioned  will, 
of  course,  be  given  only  when  the  colts  are  not  at 
grass^but  all  young  stock  should  have  access  to  pas¬ 
ture  during  open  Winter  weather  when  it  is  not  wet 
or  stormy.  Never  overfeed  colts,  or  you  will  have 
trouble  with  them  through  sickness,  and  don’t  try  to 
force  them  as  some  people  do  for  the  show-ring. 

A  MAKESHIFT  RIG. — A  makeshift  for  a  regular 
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dumb- jockey  can  easily  be  formed  with  an  ordinary- 
belly-band  or  girth,  to  which  are  attached  two  sticks 
crossed,  so  as  to  stand  up  on  the  colt’s  back  like  the 
letter  X.  Put  a  crupper  strap  under  the  tail,  and  to 
the  crupper  back-strap  attach  two  lengths  of  rubber, 
and  run  them  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  crossed  sticks. 
Then  from  these  same  points  run  two  more  strips  of 
rubber,  flat  or  round,  so  they  will  stretch,  and  to  these 
pieces  attach  leather  reins  running  to  the  bit.  From 
the  bit,  run  two  more  lines  with  rubber  pieces  at¬ 
tached  to  the  surcingle  at  the  side  of  the  colt.  When 
you  first  put  on  this  rigging,  let  the  reins  be  a  little 
slack,  and  leave  the  rigging  on  for  about  an  hour  or 
less.  Don’t  let  the  colt  fret.  Next  day,  keep  him 
in  it  for  an  hour  with  the  reins  a  little  tighter,  and 
repeat  this  every  day,  for  an  hour,  gradually  taking 
up  a  little  rein  until  the  colt  is  seen  to  arch  his  neck 
nicely,  and  carry  his  head  well,  whether  he  has  the 
rigging  on  or  not.  Don’t  buckle  the  colt’s  head  in  too 
tightly,  or  you  will  ruin  his  walk,  which  must  be  free 
and  strong,  the  hind  legs  being  put  well  under  his 
body,  so  that  he  walks  in  an  independent  fashion, 
gaily  and  proudly.  A  good  walker  always  sells  at 
sight,  remember.  Teach  the  colt  to  walk  well  every 
day,  and  get  a  smart  boy  or  young  man  to  take  him 
along  at  a  good  quick  walk.  In  teaching  the  trot,  let 
the  colt  start  slowly  so  that  he  will  put  his  feet  down 
regularly,  one  after  the  other.  Then  when  the  speed 
is  increased,  he  will  not  stumble  or  get  mixed  up  in 
his  gait.  Do  not  allow  the  colt  to  slither  along  or 
amble,  either  when  alongside  of  its  dam,  or  when 
taken  up  to  halter.  Therefore,  do  not  let  a  brood 
mare  race  all  around  a  big  field  with  her  colt  canter¬ 
ing  to  keep  up;  she  is  only  running  the  flesh  off  the 
colt,  and  spoiling  its  carriage  action. 

A  THREE-YEAR-OLD. — At  three  years  old,  a  colt 
should  be  able  to  go  quietly  in  harness  at  the  side  of 
its  dam  or  another  horse,  and  should  have  been  rid¬ 
den  a  bit,  and  long  before  the  colt  is  four  years  old,  it 
should  be  doing  light  work  at  intervals  in  single  har¬ 
ness,  and  should  have  been  shown  steam  rollers,  rail¬ 
road  trains  and  other  sights,  and  made  to  fear  noth¬ 
ing.  It  should  walk  up  along  side  of  any  trolley  car 
or  loaded  truck,  and  should  stand  quietly  while  other 
horses  and  vehicles  are  going  quickly  by.  If  a  colt  is 
Avell  formed,  has  tolerably  good  action,  and  can  do 
all  this,  it  won’t  take  five  minutes  to  sell  it  to  a  deal¬ 
er  at  a  good  long  price,  and  if  the  owner  is  a  farmer, 
the  colt  should  not  have  cost  him  $100,  counting  his 
time  and  every  ounce  of  food  given. 

A  fault  to  avoid  is  trying  to  make  a  young  colt  do 
too  much  work  before  its  bones  and  joints  are  ma¬ 
ture.  Overfeeding  to  make  a  colt  look  fat  and  big, 
and  putting  it  into  traces  too  soon,  make  it  slug¬ 
gish,  and  take  away  its  natural  snap,  so  that,  at 
four  years  old,  when  trotted  out  on  the  halter,  the 
colt  shows  little  or  no  action,  and  needs  a  thrashing 
to  get  it  to  show'  itself  off.  If  a  colt  requires  whip¬ 
ping  at  that  age,  what  sort  of  treatment  will  it  re¬ 
reive  at  seven  or  eight  years  old  at  the  hands  of  a 
brutal  or  ignorant  coachman? 

In  turning  brood  mares  and  colts  loose  in  a  field,  see 
that  there  is  no  barbed  wire  or  sharp  or  jagged  points 
of  broken  tree  stumps  to  injure  the  animals.  A  blem¬ 
ish  on  a  colt  from  barbed  wire  or  other  cause  will 
spoil  its  sale  instantly,  no  matter  how  fine  the  colt 
may  be  otherwise.  A.  H.  Godfrey. 

PLANS  FOR  A  DAIRY  BARN. 

CHEAP  HOME  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  COWS. 

Shall  We  Try  New  Models? 

A  reader  in  Massachusetts  has  done  well  with  half  a 
dozen  cows,  and  wishes  to  increase  his  herd  to  about  26. 
What  sort  of  a  barn  should  he  build?  The  old-fashioned 
two-story  barn  was  designed  when  bay  wras  the  Winter 
fodder.  The  silo  gives  the  Winter  food  for  a  cow  in  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  needed  hay  space,  and  a  cheaper 
and  less  roomy  barn  is  possible.  What  shall  such  a 
man  do? 

The  Old-Style  Barn  Still  Useful. 

COWS  AND  FEED  TOGETHER. — My  opinion  is 
that  the  old  tw'o-story  barn,  with  cow's  in  the  lower 
story,  is  entirely  satisfactory,  cheaper  and  more 
economical,  all  things  considered,  than  the  new  style 
which  places  the  cows  in  a  one-story  building,  and 
their  food  in  an  attached  building.  But  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  produce  milk  that  shall  sell  at  an  advanced 
price  because  of  the  unusually  fine  sanitary  condition 
of  the  stables,  then  by  all  means  put  the  cows  in  a 
one-story  building  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Walker-Gordon  Laboratory.  The  first  cost  of  building 
separate  structures  for  the  cow's  ana  their  food  is 
somewhat  greater,  and  the  labor  of  caring  for  the 
animals  is  also  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Of  course,  it  is  presupposed  in  build¬ 
ing  in  the  old-fashioned  w'ay  that  the  basement  is 
entirely  out  of  the  ground  on  three  sides,  that  the 
ceilings  are  made  high,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
light,  and  that  the  floor  above  the  cow's  is  virtually 


air-tight  and  ventilation  secured  by  special  con¬ 
trivances  instead  of  cracks  through  the  floor  over¬ 
head. 

THE  PLANK  FRAME  BARN,  which  is  a  modern 
invention,  has  much  to  commend  itself.  It  takes 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  material  than  the  old  style, 
secures  strength,  and  saves  something  in  construction. 
I  believe  that  Lie  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  use  the  plank  frame  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
style.  Of  course,  it  will  take  as  long  to  change  the 
style  of  barn  building  as  it  t.id  to  discard  the  old 
style  of  house  building,  and  substitute  for  it  the 
balloon  frame. 

At  Fig.  200  is  shown  my  idea  of  a  dairy  barn.  Since 
there  are  comparatively  few'  cows  to  be  provided  for, 
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it  might  be  wrell  to  build  a  low  structure  wide 
enough  to  place  two  rows  of  them  in  the  wing,  as  a 
long  building  and  much  traveling  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sitated,  since  the  cow's  are  so  few  in  number.  The 
barn  may  be  of  the  size  desired,  approached  by  a 
bridge  or  bank  from  one  side.  The  silo  should  be  put 
in  one  side  of  the  driving  floor  or,  in  o^ner  words, 
should  occupy  about  one-quarter  of  the  floor  space, 
exclusive  of  the  driving  floor.  The  silo  can  be  filled 
from  the  driving  floor,  and  this  will  save  lifting  the 
ensilage  the  height  of  the  first  story.  The  bays 
which  extend  down  to  the  level  of  the  cow-stable  floor 
may  be  used  for  stabling  the  horses,  storing  the  grain, 
tools  and  the  like,  or  they  may  be  left  unfloored,  and 
their  entire  capacity  used  for  the  storing  of  hay. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  i.  r.  Roberts. 

A  Cheap  and  Sanitary  Dairy  Barn. 

The  fact  that  sheds  or  stables,  separate  from  the 
fodder  barns,  are  found  to  furnish  more  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  herd  than  the  common  form  of  barn, 
together  with  the  introduction  and  more  general  use 
of  the  silo,  furnish  conditions  destined  to  revolution¬ 
ize  the  form  of  dairy  barns.  The  heavy  timbering  of 
a  barn  to  be  used  only  for  the  storage  of  fodder,  is 
found  to  be  expensive  and  unnecessary.  The  common 
barn  of  New  England  is  a  rectangular  structure  with 
a  drive  floor  through  the  middle — the  long  way — with 
hay  bays  (and  perhaps  a  silo),  on  one  side,  and  cattle 
stalls  on  the  other  side  of  the  main  floor.  Over  one- 
third  of  the  storage  capacity  is  thus  occupied  by  the 
driveway.  Such  a  barn  furnishes  conditions  for  a 
poorly-ventilated  stable,  and  allows  the  coarse  fodder 
to  become  affected  by  foul  odors  from  the  stable. 
Where  a  barn  is  to  be  used  only  for  storage,  there  is 
little  need  for  a  heavy  timber  frame;  the  balloon 
form  of  structure,  made  of  3x5  studding,  will  with- 
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stand  all  pressure  from  the  fodder  or  from  winds,  if 
the  barn  is  not  too  wide. 

For  a  cheaply-built  barn,  see  floor  plan,  Fig.  201, 
with  a  capacity  for  26  cow's.  I  would  advise  a  main 
building  80x30  feet,  with  posts  18  feet  high,  with  a 
drive  floor  14  feet  wide  in  the  middle — the  narrow 
wray — and  a  one-roofea  leanto  shed  on  one  side  for  a 
stable.  Such  a  barn  can  be  built  of  studding  placed 
tw'o  feet  apart,  and  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  main 
barn  may  be  stiffened  by  running  2x4  ties  from  the 
middle  of  the  rafters  on  each  half  of  the  roof,  to  the 
studding  on  the  opposite  side  about  two  or  three  feet 
below'  the  plates.  These  tie  pieces,  for  either  side, 
will  cross  directly  below  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and 
this  gives  a  good  place  to  attach  the  hay  track.  This 
plan  of  tying  w'ill  avoid  nearly  all  cross  timbers  ex¬ 
cept  over  the  feed  room.  A  few  cross  timbers  may 
be  needed  here  to  support  the  scaffold,  but  these  can 
be  made  of  plank  spiked  together,  and  be  strength¬ 


ened  by  iron  trusses  running  to  the  outsides  of  the 
barn.  By  fitting  in  between  the  studding,  some  cross 
pieces  of  2x4,  the  sides  may  be  sheathed  up  and  down, 
or  a  cheap  covering  of  hemlock  may  be  used  cross¬ 
wise,  and  covered  with  clapboards. 

The  cow  stable,  preferably  facing  the  south,  may 
be  well  supplied  with  windows,  should  be  studded  and 
sheathed  similar  to  the  main  barn,  and  be  covered 
with  a  tarred  and  sanded  roof.  The  round  silo,  placed 
inside  the  fodder  barn,  will  be  more  likely  to  prevent 
freezing  than  if  such  a  silo  were  exposed  out  of  doors. 
The  space  back  of  the  silo  furnishes  a  convenient 
place,  near  the  stables,  for  box-stalls.  With  such  a 
barn,  the  only  heavy  timbers  needed  would  be  those 
beneath  the  stables,  and  the  sills  of  the  main  barn. 
Nearly  all  floor  timbers  can  be  of  hewn  material  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  farm,  and  if  desired,  all  flooring  under 
the  large  hay  bay  can  be  omitted  by  filling  in  with 
small  stones  and  loose  poles  to  keep  the  hay  up  from 
the  ground. 

Any  good  joiner  could  estimate,  within  $100  or  $200, 
what  such  a  barn  will  cost  in  any  particular  locality. 
The  direct  outlay  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  material 
and  labor,  and  on  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
ordinary  help  of  the  farm.  I  believe  that  such  a  barn 
can  be  constructed  at  points  convenient  for  cheap 
freights,  for  $1,200  to  $1,400,  providing  the  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  for  the  main  barn  and  stable  are  furnished  from 
the  farm.  This  would  mean  an  expense  of  $46  to  $54 
per  cow,  with  the  necessary  fodder  storage  capacity 
included.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Conn.  Agr’l  College. 

A  Silo  and  a  Shed. 

In  my  opinion,  a  long,  single-storied  shed  with 
silo  at  one  end,  and  a  higher  framed  structure  at  the 
other  for  hay  and  grain  is  much  the  better. 

Since  no  cattle  are  kept  in  that  part  of  the  barn 
where  hay  is  stored,  tne  room  in  this  barn  is  all  avail¬ 
able  for  storage  of  hay,  grain,  etc.  The  hay,  instead 
of  being  stored  on  scaffolds  above  the  cattle,  is  stored 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  barn  itsen.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to  raise  it  as  high;  in  other  words,  it 
can  be  much  more  cheaply  put  in.  The  long,  narrow 
shed  for  cows  can  be  much  better  ventilated  than  can 
stables  in  a  larger  framed  structure  with  hay  or  other 
forage  overhead.  There  being  no  cattle  beneath,  tne 
forage  is  not  contaminated  by  the  breath  and  steam 
from  the  animals,  or  by  the  fumes  from  manure  in  the 
stable.  The  round  silo  built  as  an  independent  struc¬ 
ture  at  one  end  of  the  stable  appears,  on  the  whole, 
to  give  better  satisfaction  than  a  silo  of  any  other 
form  or  in  any  other  location.  I  would  not  put  a 
cellar  for  storage  of  manure  beneath  the  shed  in  which 
cattle  are  kept.  I  prefer  a  pit,  covered  by  a  roof,  at 
one  end.  The  long,  narrow  shed  can  be  much  better 
lighted  than  the  ordinary  stable  in  a  large  barn,  and 
sunshine  is  of  great  importance  to  health.  The  shed 
should  have  plenty  of  windows.  The  shed  should,  in 
my  opinion,  have  a  monitor  roof  with  windows  both 
above  and  below,  and  these  windows  should  all  swing 
in  at  the  top.  I  would  construct  the  roof  with  one  or 
more  dead-air  spaces,  in  order  to  keep  the  stable 
warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Summer  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Wherever  the  nature  of  the 
location  makes  it  possible,  I  would  construct  that  part 
of  the  barn  designed  for  the  storage  of  hay  so  as  to 
drive  in  on  a  level  with  the  plates  of  the  building  .n 
order  that  the  hay  may  be  cheaply  stored. 

Mass.  Ag’l  College.  wm.  p.  brooks. 


A  Massachusetts  man  recently  left  by  will  $1,000  to  his 
native  town,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  “the  silent  poor.” 

Basket-making  gives  employment  in  Germany  to  over 
40,000  people,  and  a  large  area  of  swampy  land  is  now 
utilized  in  osier  culture.  The  business  uses  the  growth 
ot  over  48,000  acres  of  willows. 

New  Crops. — I  have  sowed  14  acres  of  cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans  of  various  kinds.  I  expect  to  sow  a  few  more. 
They  are  the  first  grown  in  this  part  of  the  State,  I 
think.  I  also  sowed  six  acres  of  Alfalfa  last  Spring. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

A  southern  negro  named  Minus  White  recently  made 
a  great  splurge  by  pulling  out  a  great  roll  of  money,  and 
lighting  his  cigar  with  $2  and  $5  notes!  It  was  found  that 
he  had  just  $8  in  genuine  one-dollar  bills— the  rest  of  his 
roll  being  old  Confederate  money!  Lots  of  white  men 
have  been  caught  putting  up  a  w'orse  blurf  than  that. 

Under  the  New  York  State  laws,  air-guns  or  spring- 
guns  come  under  an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature, 
as  dangerous  weapons,  and  no  person  can  legally  give 
such  a  gun  to  any  person  under  the  age  of  12  years. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  habits  that  a  boy  can  ac¬ 
quire  is  that  of  pointing  a  real  gun  or  an  imitation,  at 
his  playmate. 

Gas  companies  exact  a  deposit  of  $5  or  $10  from  con¬ 
sumers  to  cover  the  value  of  newly-installed  meters,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  of  New  York  now 
decides  that  the  receipts  given  for  such  payments  are 
certificates  of  deposit,  and  must  bear  a  two-cent  revenue 
stamp.  Gas  companies  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  list 
of  all  consumers  who  have  received  these  certificates 
since  July  1,  1898,  and  to  see  that  all  are  properly 
stamped.  The  plain  people  are  gaining  an  expensive 
familiarity  with  war  revenue  stamps, 
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“FRIENDS  OF  BEN  DAVIS  MEET  HERE." 

WHY  THEY  STAND  BY  HIM. 

“With  all  His  Faults,  We  Love  Him  Still.” 

Late  in  the  season  the  fruit  stands  in  New  York  were 
supplied  with  Ben  Davis  apples.  No  one  was  to  be  seen 
eating  them,  but  they  disappeared  somewhere.  After  all 
the  whacks  we  have  given  Ben  Davis,  we  want  his 
friends  to  have  their  inning.  His  home  folks  take  up 
the  dry  apple’s  burden  as  follows: 

BEN  DAVIS  AT  HOME. — We  have  planted  largely 
of  the  Ben  Davis,  because  it  does  well  in  our  latitude, 
climate  and  soil,  comes  into  bearing  early  (four  years 
from  nursery);  seldom  fails  to  give  us  a  crop  of  fine, 
large,  showy  red  apples.  True  it  is  a  Ben  Davis, 
but  the  Ben  Davis  of  the  Ozarks  is  not  the  Ben  Davis 
of  the  North  or  East.  Our  apple  is  firmer,  brighter 
color,  and  much  more  juicy,  a  good  keeper  and  a 
money-maker.  The  tree  is  very  vigorous,  and  roots 
well.  The  Jonathan  does  well  with  us,  but  is  an  early 
Fall  apple.  Winesap  is,  also,  a  fine  apple,  but  the  tree 
is  not  so  vigorous.  Huntsman,  Grimes  Golden,  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  are  fine  yellow  apples,  and  York 
Imperial  and  Ingram  two  fine  apples  here;  they  are 
my  choice.  john  t.  snodgrass. 

Missouri. 

BAD  BROTHERS  HURT  IT— The  Ben  Davis  is 
peculiarly  a  western  apple,  and  it  has  been  as  much 
of  a  mistake  for  eastern  orchardists  to  plant  it  as  for 
us  to  plant  the  Spitzenburg.  Even  parts  of  the  West 
are  not  at  all  suitable,  but  when  it  is  grown  on  the 
hills  of  Missouri,  and  especially  on  the  Ozarks,  it  is 
a  so  much  oetter  apple  that  the  people  of  the  East 
would  not  recognize  it  as  to  quality  for  the  same  va¬ 
riety  as  is  grown  there.  Here  in  southern  Missouri  it 
is  a  good  apple,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  made  too 
much  of  its  reputation  on  the  quality  of  those  eastern 
grown.  We  have  a  number  of  other  fine  red  varieties 
in  Missouri,  the  Winesap,  York,  Clayton,  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  Jonathan  and  Ingram,  all  good  commer¬ 
cial  apples,  and  grown  extensively.  If  buyers  would 
insist  on  Missouri  Ben  Davis,  they  would  get  good 
apples.  L.  A.  GOODMAN. 

Missouri. 

BADLY  WINTERKILLED. — The  Ben  Davis  apple 
has  been  extensively  planted  in  southwestern  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Nebraska,  because,  in  those  latitudes,  it 
has  been  a  healthy  and  hardy  tree  (excepting  the  past 
Winter)  bearing  young,  regularly,  and  abundantly, 
when  many  other  varieties  of  long-keeping  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  failed.  It  has  never  been  regarded  an  average 
good  apple  in  quality,  but  is  grown  principally  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  and  most  of  all,  because  it 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  markets,  being  showy  and 
even  sized.  The  Jonathan  is  planted  quite  extensive¬ 
ly,  and  is  a  No.  1  apple,  but  is  not  so  reliable  a  bearer 
or  as  good  a  keeper  as  Ben  Davis.  None  of  the  choice 
Winter  apples  of  the  East  seems  adapted  to  western 
orcharding.  If  the  Ben  Davis  trees  have  met  with 
the  same  fate  south  and  west  as  they  have  in  this 
latitude  the  past  Winter,  they,  undoubtedly,  will  not 
be  so  extensively  planted  hereafter.  In  this  region, 
they  are  nearly  all  winterkilled.  c.  h.  true. 

Sec’y  Northeastern  Iowa  nort.  Society. 

NINE  GOOD  REASONS. — We  westerners  do  not 
like  Ben  Davis  to  eat  out  of  hand  any  better  than 
you  easterners.  We  plant  it  because:  1,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  it  is  the  healthiest,  hardiest  and  surest  bearer 
of  any  of  our  Iowa  apples.  2,  it  begins  to  bear  early, 
sometimes  in  its  fifth  year.  3,  it  bears  every  year.  4, 
it  produces  heavy  crops.  5,  its  fruit  is  large  and  of 
beautiful  color.  6,  the  Ben  Davis  apple  will  keep  un¬ 
til  June  or  July  of  the  following  year.  7,  it  sells  well. 
It  is  the  most  profitable  apple  we  have.  8,  the  tree, 
especially  when  young,  has  a  beautiful  stem  and  top. 
9,  other  varieties  may  have  their  off  years,  or  years 
when  they  bear  but  little  fruit.  The  Ben  Davis  has 
no  off  years.  One  of  our  oldest  Iowa  horticulturists 
says,  speaking  of  this  variety,  “We  get  the  apples. 
We  get  the  apples.  We  get  the  apples.”  You  of  the 
East  have  apples  of  better  flavor,  but  none  of  them, 
in  our  prairie  orchards,  comes  anywhere  near  the 
Ben  Davis  in  the  nine  qualities  above  mentioned. 

c.  w.  BURTON. 

Sec’y  Southeastern  Iowa  Horticultural  Society. 

COOKER  AND  CANNER.— The  people  of  the  West, 
especially  of  southern  Iowa*  raise  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  for  the  reason  that  it  pays  better  than  other 
varieties.  The  fact  is  that  the  Ben  Davis  has  a 
large  place  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  good  cooking 
apple,  makes  a  good  canning  apple,  and  its  uses  are 
so  varied,  aside  from  eating  out  of  hand,  that  it  fills 
a  large  pl-ace.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grower, 
the  trees  we  easily  propagated,  grow  well  and  look 
well  when  growing.  In  addition  to  being  thrifty,  the 
trees  make  rapid  growtn,  bear  young  and  regularly, 
and  produce  more  barrels  of  salable  fruit  than  most 
other  varieties.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  good  color, 


looks  well,  handles  well,  sells  well  and  keeps  well. 
The  trees  thrive  on  almost  all  soils,  and  thrive  where 
many  other  varieties  fail.  It  is  generally  considered 
the  most  profitable  market  apple  for  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  its  range  of  successful  growth  extends 
far  to  the  south  and  west  of  central  Iowa.  We  can 
and  do  successfully  grow  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Grimes 
and  many  other  apples  of  high  color  and  quality,  but 
the  Ben  Davis  brings  more  money. 

G.  II.  VAN  HOUTEN. 

Sec’y  Iowa  Agricultural  Society. 

NOT  MUCH  ON  FLAVOR. — All  fruit  growers  are 
planting  the  varieties  which  will  give  prompt  returns, 
and  which  can  be  placed  on  the  market  in  firm  and 
attractive  condition.  The  Ben  Davis  seems  to  fill 
these  requirements  more  fully,  more  generally  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  other  variety.  The  trees  are  thrifty, 
bear  young,  generally  give  good  crops  of  good-sized 
fruit,  that  will  stand  handling  and  shipping  and 
“stand  up  well,”  so  that  it  gets  into  market  in  good 
condition,  and  its  size  and  color  sell  it.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Kieffer  pear,  not  much  to  Drag  on  for 
quality,  but  it  gives  the  fruit  which  will  get  to  market 
in  good  condition,  and  sell.  It  has  been  contended 
for  years  that  we  must  begin  to  grow  better  apples 
than  the  Ben  Davis,  but  it  still  seems  to  hold  its  own 
pretty  well.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  finer  varieties,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  mass  of  people  are  not  posted,  and  buy 
fruit  entirely  by  its  size  and  color.  While  I  think 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  favor  the  finer  varie¬ 
ties,  yet  it  still  continues  to  be  Ben  Davis  in  practice. 

Sec’y  Illinois  Hort.  Society.  l.  r.  bryant. 

“IT  PAYS.  ’ — The  main  reason  that  western  apple 
growers  plant  largely  of  the  Ben  Davis  is  because  it 
is  the  apple,  above  all  other  apple's,  that  pays  the  best 
profits;  in  other  words,  the  grower  knows  that  an 
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acre  in  Ben  Davis,  has  in  the  past  brought,  on  an 
average  with  any  other  variety,  as  much  net  money 
as  any  two  acres  of  other  apples  would  bring.  While 
some  people  do  not  seem  to  like  the  Ben  Davis  as  an 
apple  to  eat  out  of  the  hand,  yet  we  all  know  that  a 
well-colored,  good-sized  Ben  Davis  will,  at  all  times, 
find  ready  buyers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  most 
of  our  young  orchards  are  being  planted  to  Ben 
Davis.  While  some  people  do  not  like  the  apple,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Ben  Davis  is  one  of  our  best  cold 
storage  apples,  and  as  far  as  shipping  quality  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  none  better.  The  Ben  Davis  comes 
into  bearing  sooner  than  most  others,  and  is  a  regular 
bearer  from  the  time  it  commences.  The  tree  is  also 
a  healthy  and  rapid  grower,  all  of  which  is  in  its 
favor.  ciias.  c.  bell. 

Missouri. 

JAPANESE  PLANT  ODDITIES. 

FREAKISH  FERNS. — Among  the  imported  novel¬ 
ties  displayed  by  New  York  florists  are  ferns  grow¬ 
ing  in  odd  shapes — rings,  links  of  chain,  geometrical 
figures,  houses,  boats  and  animals.  They  are  not  clip¬ 
ped  into  shape,  like  the  yew  and  box  in  old  English 
gardens,  but  are  trained  upon  bamboo  frames.  The 
plant  used  is  one  of  the  Hare’s-foot  ferns,  Davallia 
bullata.  Most  of  the  Davallias  have  spreading  rhiz¬ 
omes,  or  rootstocks,  upon  the  surface,  these  being  so 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  reddish-brown  scales  as  to 
look  like  fur.  In  some  varieties,  this  furry  coating  is 
so  marked  that  the  tip  of  the  rhizome  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  paw  of  a  small  animal;  hence 
the  name  of  Hare’s-foot  fern.  The  Japanese  garden¬ 
ers  make  a  bamboo  frame  with  a  moss  filling,  similar 
to  the  wire  shapes  used  by  our  florists  in  making 
funeral  designs,  and  fasten  upon  this  dormant 
rhizomes  of  the  fern  which,  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  spring  into  growth  very  readily. 
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Among  the  odd  shapes  seen,  are  queer  little  craft 
like  the  Chinese  sampans,  or  house-boats,  turtles  with 
sprawling  Lgs.  lanterns,  baskets,  pagodas  and  storks. 
The  Davallia  does  well  in  the  house,  if  supplied  with 
sufficient  moisture,  and  these  ferns,  hung  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  or  pendent  from  the  branches  of  another  plant, 
are  much  admired.  The  Japanese  use  them  in  those 
queer  little  formal  gardens,  of  which  they  are  so 
fond. 

DWARFED  TREES. — Appropriate  companions  to 
the  contortionist  ferns  are  the  dwarfed  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  naninized  trees.  They  have  been 
a  specialty  of  Japanese  gardeners  for  many  centuries. 
We  have  seen  trees  reputed  to  be  four  centuries  old, 
which  were  not  three  feet  high,  and  they  looked  every 
day  of  their  age,  too— gnarled,  knotted,  age-scarred 
veterans  in  miniature.  The  dwarfing  begins  when  the 
tree  is  but  a  tiny  seedling,  and  is  chiefly  performed 
by  cramping,  clipping  and  scraping  the  roots.  The 
Japan  maples,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
Ruralisms,  are  quite  readily  dwarfed  and  quantities 
of  them  are  now  imported,  to  be  used  as  house  plants. 
A  number  of  evergreen  trees  are  thus  dwarfed,  the 
Mugho  pine  (Finns  Mughus  or  Pumilio),  making  an 
extraordinary  little  knotty  humpbacked  tree.  There 
are  some  famous  dwarf  trees  in  Japan,  which  have 
been  on  view  for  centuries,  without,  apparently, 
changing  in  size  or  appearance,  many  of  them  being 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  shrines  or  temples.  We 
now  see  some  of  the  slow-growing  evergreens,  such 
as  the  Umbrella  pine  recently  figured  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  and  the  Japan  yews  (Cephalotaxus)  imported  as 
pot  plants  for  house  and  veranda  decoration,  but  they 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  real  dwarfed  pot-grown 
trees,  which  are  old  enough  to  be  forest  giants,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  wizened  little  atomies  to  which  they  are 
reduced. 


One  of  our  readers  In  Louisville,  Ga.,  sends  a  section 
of  a  Black  Locust  tree  that  shows  a  remarkable  growth. 
The  seeds  were  planted  July  23,  1898.  On  June  20,  some 
of  the  trees  were  7%  feet  high,  and  one  Inch  in  diameter. 
The  specimen  sent  is  %-inch  in  diameter,  and  the  wood 
is  firm  and  solid.  This  growth  of  Black  Locust  in  11 
months  from  planting  the  seed  shows  what  can  be  done 
with  wood  growth  in  the  South. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  W.  K.  S.,  on  p.  447,  has  given  as  fair 
an  article  on  the  Ben  Davis  apple  as  I  have  ever  read. 
He  has  missed  only  one  point— the  one  noticed  by  The 
It.  N.-Y.  in  a  late  issue.  There  would  be  a  demand  for 
double  the  amount  of  apples  if  we  could  add  eating 
quality  to  the  other  good  points  of  the  Ben  Davis.  Even 
those  whose  poor  taste  commends  the  quality  of  this 
variety,  would,  after  a  while,  catch  on.  b. 

An  Irrigating  Fixture. — If  you  have  occasion  to  use 
the  hydrant  water  again,  try  the  experiment  of  allowing 
the  water  to  (low  on  to  a  board,  on  the  edges  of  which 
are  loosely  nailed  strips  of  narrow  board,  leaving  cracks 
for  the  water  to  run  through.  We  have  pursued  this 
method  when  we  had  100  pounds  pressure,  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  No  washing  of  the  soil,  and  the  water  soaks  evenly 
into  the  soil.  *\  c.  c. 

Maine. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  women  readers  will 
be  inclined  to  take  sealskin  sacques  to  Europe,  but  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  may  be  in¬ 
teresting.  A  New  York  woman  took  a  sealskin  sacque 
to  Europe,  and  while  there,  had  it  cut  up  and  made  into 
other  garments.  She  wanted  to  know  whether  these 
new  garments  would  be  liable  to  duty  when  brought 
back  to  this  country.  The  Treasury  decided  that  they 
will  be.  It  says  that  the  cutting  up  process  practically 
makes  new  garments  out  of  the  sealskin  sacque,  and 
the  duty  must  be  paid. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  marked  difference  In  varieties 
of  bush  fruits  as  regards  their  ability  to  withstand 
drought.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  the  growth  of  the  variety,  the  better  it  will 
withstand  drought,  or  any  other  misfortune.  It  seems 
to  me  more  a  question  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
its  ability  to  withstand  drought,  and  the  character  of 
the  cultivation  given  to  the  ground  before  planting. 
Black  and  red  raspberries  are  very  susceptible  to 
drought,  and  I  think  more  so  than  currants  or  black¬ 
berries,  since  they  have  finer  roots,  which  do  not  have 
so  wide  a  reach.  chas.  a.  green. 

Best  Early  Apples.— The  best  two  varieties  of  Summer 
apples  in  our  vicinity  are  the  Early  William  which,  being 
large  and  very  red,  outsells  all  the  others.  It  is  styled  the 
Queen  of  Beauty  among  early  apples.  It  fits  a  large  per 
cent  of  its  crop  for  market  primes,  and  there  are  few 
waste  apples.  Recently  there  has  been  heavy  planting  of 
this  variety.  The  Red  Astrachan  produces  early,  and  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  is  the  best  of  our  Summer  apples.  They 
have  a  sprightly,  refreshing  acidity,  and  to  this  refined 
acidity,  the  Princess  Early  adds  the  rich  luscious  quality 
that  places  it  among  all  of  the  early  apples,  h.  i.  budd. 

Secretary  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society. 

Big  Strawberries.— Two  weeks  ago,  we  spoke  of  some 
large  strawberries  that  were  presented  to  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  by  A.  T.  Goldsborough,  of  Washington.  We  now  re¬ 
ceive  a  statement  from  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  acting  Pomologist, 
who  weighed  and  measured  the  strawberries.  Six  of  the 
berries  filled  a  quart  box,  and  weighed  18.4  ounces.  The 
average  weight  of  each  b^rry  was  8.6  ounces.  The 
largest  berry  had  a  circumference  of  10(4  inches,  with  a 
diameter  of  3(4  inches.  It  is  said  that  a  four-ounce 
berry  has  been  recorded  in  England,  and  one  of  these 
berries  grown  by  Mr.  Goldsborough  weighed  four  ounces. 
These  were,  without  doubt,  the  largest  strawberries  ever 
exhibited  at  the  Department.  Mr.  Goldsborough  says 
that  he  intends  to  beat  even  this  record  next  year,  with 
the  Louis  Gauthier.  He  says  that,  if  any  of  our  readers 
want  to  compete  for  the  four-ounce  notch,  or  to  better 
it  in  June,  1900,  they  would  better  begin  their  culture 
at  once. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

When  to  Cut  Back  Fruits. 

J.  It.  1>\,  Scipio,  N.  Y.—I  am  trying  to 
grow  small  fruits  for  home  use,  and  don’t 
know  just  when  is  the  proper  time  to  cut 
back  the  new  growth  on  berry  bushes,  or 
to  what  extent  they  should  be  cut  back  to 
produce  the  best  results  on  next  year’s 
crop.  I  would,  also,  like  to  know  something 
about  Summer  pruning  of  grape  vines. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

There  is  no  definite  date  at  which  it  is 
best  to  head  back  the  young  canes  of 
blackberries  and  raspberries;  but  the 
state  of  growth  should  determine  the 
time  to  do  the  work.  When  the  young 
growing  canes  are  about  three  feet  high, 
about  three  or  four  inches  of  the  tip  of 
each  should  be  clipped  off.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  go  over  the  rows  several 
times,  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  for 
the  canes  will  keep  growing,  and  reach 
the  proper  height  in  about  a  month. 
The  checking  of  the  upward  growth  will 
cause  numerous  laterals,  which  are  just 
what  are  needed.  They  should  not  be 
headed  back  until  early  the  next  Spring. 

Summer  pruning  grape  vines  is  rarely 
beneficial.  If.they  were  properly  pruned 
previously,  when  in  the  dormant  stage, 
they  will  need  very  little  or  no  pruning 
until  the  next  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring. 
The  plan  that  some  viticulturists  follow, 
of  heading  back  grape  shoots  in  the 
growing  season,  has  been  found  by 
many  of  our  best  grape  growers  to  be  a 
detriment,  if  done  severely,  and  of  little 
service  in  any  degree.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  learned  to  do  on  the  big  fruit 
farm  where  I  spent  several  years  learn¬ 
ing  practical  pomology,  was  how  to  head 
back  the  bearing  shoots  when  about  two 
joints  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  grape 
flowers,  and  then  later,  to  pinch  back 
the  laterals,  and  if  we  had  time,  the 
sub-laterals  likewise.  But  such  work 
is  now  generally  considered  useless  in 
a  practical  way.  The  old  idea  was  to 
throw  the  growth  into  the  clusters  of 
fruit,  and  so  it  does  to  some  extent.  But 
there  is  often  too  much  intervention 
with  Nature’s  process  of  development, 
and  the  grapes  are  not  bettered  by  it. 
It  is,  also,  costly  to  do  it  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  and  this  is  an  item  worth 
considering,  in  commercial  vineyarding; 
but  the  amateur  may  count  it  a  pleasant 
pastime,  as  it  really  is  to  him,  if  not 
busy  with  other  work.  All  that  I  would 
now  advise  to  do  in  the  way  of  Summer 
pruning  grape  vines,  after  over  30  years’ 
experience  and  observation,  is  to  rub  or 
break  out  needless  shoots  early  in  the 
growing  season,  especially  those  along 
the  main  stem  of  the  vine,  or  near  the 
ground,  and  where  barren  shoots  come 
out  near  the  bearing  ones,  and  to  head 
back  a  few  of  the  very  rampant 
branches,  after  more  than  half  their 
growth  is  made.  It  should  be  done  more 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  than  with  an 
expectation  of  bettering  the  fruitage. 

The  Pruning  Book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  is 
the  best  as  well  as  the  newest  guide  to 
correct  pruning.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid, 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

Cherries,  Walnuts  and  Fertilizers. 

II.  8 .,  Virginia.— 1.  I  want  to  plant  100 
sweet  cherry  trees  this  Fall.  Which  three 
kinds  are  best  for  market  in  the  list  named 
below:  Mercer,  Windsor,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Governor  Wood,  Bigarreau,  Napoleon?  2. 
Can  the  English  walnut  be  budded  on  our 
native  hickory  tree?  If  so,  how  and 
when?  3.  Can  this  mixture  of  fertilizer  be 
used  to  advantage  on  cabbage,  straw¬ 
berries,  clover,  oats,  and  grass:  one  ton  dis¬ 
solved  S.  C.  rock,  14  per  cent,  %  ton 
German  kainit,  mixed?  Can  this  be  used  on 
strawberries  now?  If  so,  how  much  should 
I  put  on  an  acre?  This  is  an  old  bed  that 
I  have  just  picked,  and  I  want  to  let  it 
stand  another  year. 

Ans. — 1.  If  I  lived  in  the  Piedmont  sec¬ 
tion  of  Virginia,  and  wished  to  plant  100 
cherry  trees  of  the  sweet  varieties  for 


market  use,  I  would  not  choose  more 
than  two  of  the  kinds  named  in  H.  S.’s 
list,  and  might  not  plant  any  of  them. 
Mercer  is  a  good  one,  although  it  is  not 
so  dark  as  best  suits  the  market  de¬ 
mands.  It  does  not  rot  badly.  Windsor 
is  all  right  in  color,  being  very  dark 
red,  and  does  not  rot  easily,  but  it  is  late 
in  season.  It  is  the  early  cherry  that 
usually  brings  the  best  price,  provided  it 
is  red  or  black.  No  yellow,  blush  or 
light-colored  cherry  is  suitable  for  gen¬ 
eral  market  planting  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  California,  Ore¬ 
gon,  etc.,  the  Napoleon  (called  Royal 
Ann  there),  Centennial  and  other  light- 
colored  cherries  are  quite  successful  and 
popular,  but  the  market  wants  a  black 
or  dark  red  cherry.  The  pale  kinds 
show  bruises  very  easily,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  subject  to  rot,  which  is  a 
very  serious  trouble  in  the  eastern 
States,  but  not  in  the  Far  West.  Tar¬ 
tarian  is  the  very  best  of  the  sweet 
cherries  for  market,  except  it  may  be 
some  of  the  new  ones  that  are  not  well 
tested  as  yet,  like  Bing,  Hoskins,  Ma¬ 
tilda  and  Vesta.  It  takes  the  lead  in 
all  sweet-cherry  orchards.  A  sub-va¬ 
riety  of  it,  which  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  standard  type, 
was  found  on  the  premises  of  Charles 
A.  Green,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  By  all 
means,  plant  the  Tartarian.  Black  Eagle 
is  another  good  one,  but  a  little  later 
than  Tartarian.  May  Duke  is  e'arlier, 
and  so  are  some  of  the  other  Dukes,  but 
their  flesh  is  soft,  and  they  are  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  rot.  Three  good  sweet  cherries 
for  market  would  be,  Tartarian,  Black 
Eagle  and  Windsor.  The  four  new  ones 
named  should  be  planted  for  testing 
their  value  in  the  Piedmont  section. 

2.  The  Persian  (it  should  not  be  called 
English)  walnut  cannot  be  budded  or 
grafted  upon  the  hickory,  or  any  other 
stock  than  its  own  seedlings,  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  known. 

3.  Two  parts  of  dissolved  phosphate 
rock  to  one  of  kainit  would  make  a  very 
good  mixture  for  strawberries,  or  almost 
any  other  fruit  or  vegetable  crop.  A 
slight  addition  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  cotton-seed  meal  or  nitrate  of  soda 
would  cause  the  plants  to  grow  more 
vigorously,  and  for  cabbage  would  be 
decidedly  helpful.  In  case  of  such  an 
addition,  500  pounds  to  the  ton  would  be 
sufficient.  Of  the  complete  mixture,  or 
of  the  first  two  elements  only,  500 
pounds  per  acre  would  be  as  little  as 
should  be  used  on  thin  land,  and  1,000 
pounds  would  be  better.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

How  Nature  Girdles  Fruit. 

II.  J.  II.,  Indiana.—  In  a  fruit  garden  near 
here,  a  grape  vine  wound  a  tendril  around 
a  young  shoot  of  a  nearby  thrifty  apple 
tree  in  ’98.  The  vine  trimmer  did  not  in¬ 
jure  the  shoot,  but  now  it  shows  a  furrow 
with  a  swelling  above  it.  On  this  shoot, 
outside  of  the  tendril  mark,  are  18  apples, 
on  the  rest  of  the  tree,  not  one.  Why  not 
twist  short  pieces  of  soft  copper  wire 
about  other  shoots?  I’ll  try  it,  this  month. 

Ans. — This  is  on  the  same  principle  as 
girdling  trees  or  branches  to  induce 
fruitfulness,  and  is  only  a  chance  case 
in  which  Nature  did  it  herself.  The 
stricture  made  by  the  grape  tendril  en¬ 
circling  the  apple  branch,  caused  an  ab¬ 
normal  development  of  fruit  buds  last 
year,  because  of  the  obstructing  of  the 
downward  flow  of  perfected  sap.  Tying 
a  stout  string  or  a  wire,  as  is  suggested, 
will  have  the  same  effect,  and  it  will  not 
seriously  hurt  the  branch,  provided  it  is 
removed  in  the  Fall.  Taking  out  a  ring 
of  bark  will  do  the  same,  if  it  is  done 
while  the  bark  slips  very  freely,  but 
may  be  rarely  safe  later  than  July  15  in 

Indiana.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Various  Fruit  Notes. 

M.  B.,  Farmington,  Minn.— 1.  How  can  I 
propagate  currants,  gooseberries  and 
grapes?  2.  Which  are  the  three  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  strawberries— early,  medium  and 
late— for  rich  loam  soil  with  yellow  clay 
subsoil?  3.  Is  the  Kniffin  system  of  grape 
pruning  the  best  for  an  amateur? 

Ans. — 1.  Currants  and  gooseberries 
are  propagated  by  cuttings.  These  are 
made  from  the  young  wood  in  Fall  or 


Winter,  about  10  inches  long.  They  are 
buried  in  the  ground  or  packed  in  damp 
sawdust  in  a  cellar  until  early  Spring, 
when  they  are  set  in  the  open  ground. 
About  three  inches  of  the  top  ends  are 
left  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  2. 
Michel  is  one  of  the  best  very  early 
strawberries.  William  Belt  is  a  good 
one  of  midseason,  and  Gandy  is  very 
late.  There  are  others  equally  as  good. 
3.  The  Kniffin  system  of  training  grape 
vines  is  very  simple,  and  entirely  suit¬ 
able  for  amateur  or  commercial  culture. 

it.  E.  v.  D. 

Why  Yearling  Grape  Cuttings  Bear. 

■I.  G.  G.,  Napoli,  N.  Y.—I  have  a  lot  of 
grape  cuttings  set  last  Spring,  and  they 
all  have  grapes  on  them;  some  have  set 
two  bunches.  Why  is  it  so?  Were  they 
set  bottom  upwards? 

Ans. — The  reason  grape  cuttings  some¬ 
times  bear  clusters  of  fruit  the  first  year 
is  because  the  buds  from  which  the 
shoots  came  were  so  formed  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  when  they  were  attached  to 
the  parent  vine,  that  they  had  the  em¬ 
bryonic  fruit  in  them.  The  subsequent 
development  depends  upon  the  favorable 
or  unfavorable  conditions  which  may 
control  it.  Usually,  when  such  buds  are 
taken  off,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  for 
cuttings  or  grafts,  the  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment  is  so  limited,  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  shock  so  great,  that  the  bloom 
does  not  develop  into  fruit,  and  often 
does  not  open  at  all.  Setting  the  cut¬ 
ting  wrong  end  up  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  fruit  buds,  unless  it 
killed  them  and  the  entire  cutting.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  had  them  live  when  so  set. 

II.  e.  v.  D. 

Where  to  Start  the  Silo. 

C.  M.  T.,  Dclavan,  Wis.— If  building  a  silo 
in  connection  with  a  basement  stable, 
would  it  be  better  to  start  the  silo  on  the 
ground  floor,  or  stable  floor? 

Ans. — It  would  be  better  to  have  the 
bottom  of  the  silo  on  a  level  with  the 
stable  floor.  It  is  always  well  to  have 
the  bottom  of  the  silo  level  with  the 
floor  where  the  ensilage  is  to  be  fed.  If, 
in  the  case  mentioned,  the  bottom  of  the 
silo  is  placed  level  with  the  ground 
floor,  it  will  necessitate  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  in  elevating  the  ensilage  at  the 
time  of  filling.  But  there  are  other  con¬ 
ditions  which  enter  into  the  case,  about 
which  we  are  not  advised.  If,  in  order 
to  put  the  silo  level  with  the  basement, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  excavate  the  en¬ 
tire  depth  of  the  basement,  and  if  the 
silo  would  be  subjected  to  extra  damp¬ 
ness  from  being  in  close  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  excavation,  then  it 
would  better  be  placed  on  the  level  of 
the  ground  floor.  l.  a.  c. 


did  so  much  as  that.  The  power  of 
water  is  calculated  as  equivalent  to 
33,000  pounds  falling  one  foot  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  Your  stream  may  afford  something 
over  this,  but  deducting  the  weight  of 
the  wheel  which  is  to  be  turned,  and 
which  may  utilize  one-half  the  theo¬ 
retical  power  of  the  stream,  there  will 
be  very  little  left  to  apply  to  even  the 
moving  of  the  machinery,  without  any 
extra  power  for  work.  it.  s. 

One-Horse  Seeder  Wanted. 

C.  M.  T.,  Delavan,  Wi8. — Wanted,  a  machine 
attachable  to  a  one-horse  cultivator,  which 
will  sow  or  drill  grain  between  rows  of  tall 
corn.  If  there  is  no  such  thing,  what  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  it?  Where?  How 
expensive? 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  machine  which 
will  fill  the  bill.  If  any  manufacturer 
has  such  an  implement  for  sale,  he 
should  let  it  be  known  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  At  Cornell 
University,  when  it  is  desired  to  sow 
grain  or  clover  in  tall  corn,  a  man  is 
put  on  horseback,  and  he  sows  the  grain 
broadcast  from  that  position.  A  culti¬ 
vator  then  follows,  and  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This  plan  is  fairly  satisfactory, 
at  least  it  is  the  best  plan  we  have  tried. 

L.  A.  C. 


CRIMSON 

LOVER 

aDd  other  Seeds  for  Summer  Sowing  Write  for  our 
Midsummer  Catalogue.  We  send  It  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


'T'HOMAS  Mc.KL.ROY,  European  Seed  Commls- 
x  mission  Merchant.  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.  Harrison 
St.,  New  York,  offers  Essex  English  Dwarf  Kapa  Seed 
and  High-grade  Crimson  Clover  Samples  and  prices 
on  application.  Dealers  only. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  uSKS SS.X*.“ 

headquarters  for  now  home-grown  acclimated  seed 
and  furnish  at  lowest  prices.  Also  Turnip.  Spinach 
and  other  seasonsbie  seeds.  TURNIP  SEED  of  all 
the  leading  varieties.  50c.  per  pound,  delivered  at 
your  post-office  Remit  with  your  order. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Celery  Plants 


—EXTRA  8TRONG.  The 
leading  varieties.  12  per 
1,000  cash.  Wm.  Herzog, 
Morristown.  N.  J. 


For  the  best  in  the  Nursery  Line,  both 

FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS 

Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds, 

and  at  prices  to  euit  the  times,  consult 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 

Box  569  Painesville,  Ohio. 

45th  year.  44  greenhouses  1000  acres. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 


Prime  Stock  Celery  Plants,  $1  per  1,000,  25c.  per 
100,  by  mail.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del.  Circular  Free 


■  I  POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 

A  I  Northern  grown,  high-grade  stock.  All  the  best 
kinds.  Lowest  prices.  List  free. 

1».  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.J. 


Size  of  a  Water  Wheel. 

II.  G.  P.,  Monterey,  N.  Y.—I  am  owner  of 
a  steam  saw  and  grist  mill.  A  large  stream 
of  water,  sufficient  to  run  my  machinery  if 
I  could  use  it,  flows  by  the  mill.  There  is 
no  chance  for  any  dam.  Could  I  use  an 
undershot  wheel?  How  large  would  the 
wheel  have  to  be  to  develop  20  to  25-horse¬ 
power?  The  water  fills  a  flume  five  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  with  a  fall  of 
about  two  feet  in  20. 

Ans. — The  size  of  the  wheel  is  of  no 
account  whatever,  unless  it  can  be  fully 
supplied  with  water.  The  conditions  of 
the  problem  proposed  are  sucu  as  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  your  expecta¬ 
tions.  By  confining  the  water  in  a  flume, 
you  would  have  two  feet  fall,  and  about 
enough  power  to  turn  an  undershot 
wheel  with  very  little  to  spare  for  mov¬ 
ing  any  machinery.  The  weight  of  the 
wheel  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  as  a  part  of  the  work  done  by 
the  water,  and  this  would  be  practically 
all  exhausted  in  moving  the  wheel,  if  it 


100  POTTED 


PARKER  EARLE  for  *1. 

T.  C,  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.J. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES0^ 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights, Box  B,ErieCo.,0 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 


Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street.  New  York  City. 


STRAWBERRIES 


POT 
CROWN 

containing  correct  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  with  cultural 

ELLWANCER  &■  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N 


We  shall  have  our  usual 
supply  of  fine  plants  ready 
about  July  lath.  Catalogue 
directions  mailed  on  request. 

Y.  5#th  Year. 


r  i  Business  Trees  Best  Trees 

L  J  R  JGERS  TREES  are  BU8INKSS  TREES.  Remember  the  name  and  the 

place  to  buy.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dangvllle,  New  York. 
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How  to  Obtain  Earliest  Tomatoes. 

F.  C.  O.,  Bridgton,  Me.— We  annually  grow 
tomato  plants  for  market,  starting  the 
seed  about  March  7,  transplanting  into 
boxes  12x15  inches,  and  marketing  them 
about  May  20,  after  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
They  make  in  these  large  boxes  strong 
plants,  and  sell  rapidly.  I  wish  to  get  the 
fruit  into  market  ahead  of  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  our  plants,  and  I  would  like  to  know, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  what  time  we 
should  put  in  the  seed,  and  the  proper 
treatment  they  should  receive  before  being 
planted  outside.  We  are  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment  this  year  of  placing  one  plant  in 
a  flat,  and  keeping  the  flats  in  the  green¬ 
house,  but  so  far,  the  plants  outside  are 
setting  fruit  much  more  freely.  The  va¬ 
rieties  inside  are  Aristocrat  and  Early 
Bird,  and  outside  Stone,  Potomac  Beauty, 
Perfection,  etc. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  GARRA1IAN. 

Among  people  who  desire  to  excel  in 
the  earliness  of  the  tomato  crop,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  that 
the  age  of  the  plant  is  an  important 
factor;  in  other  words,  a  plant  must  be 
about  so  old  before  it  bears.  I  incline 
to  think  there  may  be  something  in  it. 
Some  varieties  bear  earlier  than  others. 
The  Atlantic  Prize  will  give  ripe  fruit 
long  before  the  Stone,  but  one  plant  of 
the  Stone  will  outyield  two  of  the  Prize. 
Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  soil.  I 
planted  two  pieces  with  tomatoes,  one 
on  sandy  soil,  facing  the  sun,  the  other 
on  a  dead  level  piece  of  cold  clay.  The 
planting  was  done  the  same  day,  from 
the  same  lot  of  plants;  those  planted  on 
the  sandy  slope  facing  the  sun  ripened 
ten  days  before  the  others.  Land  may 
be  so  rich  in  nitrogen  as  to  prevent 
early  ripening — the  plants  just  keep 
right  on  growing. 

The  method  in  vogue  by  those  who 
aim  to  “get  in”  with  the  first  tomatoes, 
is  to  sow  the  seed  quite  early,  in  the 
greenhouse  the  middle  of  January,  in 
this  section,  and  transplant  in  flats  later 
on.  Keep  them  in  a  low  temperature, 
even  as  low  as  50  degrees  at  night  oc¬ 
casionally.  When  growth  has  advanced 
sufficiently,  they  are  planted  in  6-inch 
pots,  with  some  drainage  in  the  bottom, 
and  as  soon  as  weather  permits,  placed 
in  the  frames  out  of  doors,  giving  all  the 
air  they  need  during  the  day,  and  mat¬ 
ting  well  at  night.  When  the  time  has 
come  for  planting  in  the  field,  good  sub¬ 
stantial  furrows  are  made,  as  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  just  enough  manure,  or  fer¬ 
tilizer,  given  each  plant  to  carry  the 
crop  to  the  ripening  point,  say  100 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  200  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre.  A  moderately  poor  soil  with  this 
treatment  will  give  an  earlier  crop  than 
a  stronger  soil,  or  one  more  liberally 
supplied  with  nitrogen,  the  idea  being  to 
have  the  nitrogen  about  used  up  by  the 
time  the  crop  is  ready  to  ripen. 

Preparing  Greenhouse  Soil. 

L.  M.  L.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.— How  is 
greenhouse  soil  prepared? 

Ans. — “Greenhouse  soil”  may  mean 
any  one  of  a  dozen  different  combina¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  plants  for  which 
it  is  provided.  The  soil  ordinarily  used 
by  florists  in  growing  roses,  carnations 
and  many  other  ordinary  greenhouse 
plants,  has  for  its  basis,  sod  loam,  usual¬ 
ly  taken  from  the  surface  of  an  old 
meadow.  This  is  stacked  up  in  alternate 
layers  with  stable  manure,  and  left  to 
rot  together  for  one  to  two  years,  the 
pile  being  chopped  down  and  turned 
over  at  intervals.  If  the  soil  is  very 
heavy,  a  little  sand  is  sometimes  added; 
if  very  light,  it  may  be  stiffened  with 
clay;  but  the  original  compost  may  be 
made  in  this  manner  in  any  case.  It 
may  finally  be  used  sifted  or  unsifted, 
mixed  with  leaf  mold,  sharp  sand, 
sphagnum  moss,  or  lumps  of  charcoal  or 
plaster,  according  to  the  different  class 
of  plants  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  papers  now  tell  the  story  of  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  man  who  started  what  he  calls  a 
ciow  hatchery.  He  has  about  100  crows, 
and  expects  to  hatch  their  eggs  in  incuba¬ 
tors.  His  object  is  to  furnish  crow  heads 
for  a  millinery  firm  in  New  York.  At  15 
days  old,  the  crows  are  killed,  and  the 
heads  are  cut  off  to  adorn  the  hat  of  some 
gentle  woman,  who  would  probably  jump 
six  feet  high  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse. 


Short  Stories. 

What  is  Fame? — The  daily  papers  of 
late  have  been  printing  a  story  of  how 
Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  saved  the  lives  of  a  lit¬ 
ter  of  pigs!  One  would  think,  to  read 
the  story,  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  discoveries  of  agricultural 
science.  Here  is  what  Dr.  Jordan  him¬ 
self  says: 

What  Is  fame?  I  have  worked  for  20 
years  in  my  humble  way,  on  the  edge  of 
some  of  the  more  scientific  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  agriculture,  and  so  far  have  been 
unable  to  achieve  anything  like  the  noto¬ 
riety  which  has  come  from  a  supposed  in¬ 
vention  of  a  tin  suckling  trough  for  pigs. 
Yes,  we  did  have  left  on  our  hands  10  little 
pigs  with  no  mother.  For  humanitarian,  as 
well  as  financial,  reasons,  we  cast  about 
for  some  way  to  feed  them.  The  device  is 
nothing  more  than  a  tank  about  six  inches 
wide  and  two  and  one-half  or  three  feet 
long,  with  tubes  projecting  from  the  sides 
at  the  bottom.  To  these  tubes,  we  at¬ 
tached  rubber  nipples  and  after  a  little 
education,  the  pigs  consented  to  this  arti¬ 
ficial  way  of  eating,  and  now  they  seem 
to  be  perfectly  contented  with  the  matter 
and  manner  of  their  bill  of  fare.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  anything  new  about  it,  for 
it  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  coffee-pot 
method  with  which  the  farmers  of  past 
days  have  been  perfectly  familiar. 

The  copy  which  you  inclose  is  a  striking 
example  of  newspaper  enterprise  and  of 
the  relative  value  of  occurrences  as  seen 
from  the  newspaper  man’s  eyes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  motherless  pigs  are  benefited  there¬ 
by,  I  shall  not  complain. 

The  modern  newspaper  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  A  lot  of  beard¬ 
less  boys,  who  hardly  know  what  real 
soil  looks  like,  pick  up  such  items  as 
the  above,  and  feed  them  to  the  public 
with  a  sauce  of  their  own  manufacture. 
Probably  there  are  hundreds  of  our 
readers  who  can  give  similar  instances 
of  the  stupidity  of  the  average  reporter. 
But  are  they  stupid — or  is  this  stuff 
really  what  the  public  call  for? 

Horsej.ess  Carriages. — Few  country 
people  realize  how  the  craze  for  horse¬ 
less  vehicles  is  growing.  Thus  far  these 
automobiles  are  found  mostly  in  the 
cities  where  the  pavements  are  hard  and 
smooth,  and  give  a  better  chance  for 
rapid  traveling.  The  first  horseless 
truck  has  appeared  in  New  York.  This 
truck  weighs  about  5,000  pounds,  and  is 
capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  three  tons. 
It  uses  both  gasoline  and  electricity  as 
motive  power.  A  small  gasoline  engine 
is  hung  at  the  rear  enu,  and  this  works 
a  dynamo  placed  in  the  front.  Good 
speed  can  be  made  with  this  truck,  and 
it  is  said  to  work  well,  even  when  go¬ 
ing  up  hill.  A  man  and  his  wife  are 
soon  to  start  from  New  York,  expecting 
to  travel  across  the  country  to  San 
Francisco  on  a  gasoline  automobile, 
'ihey  will  take  the  ordinary  country 
roads,  and  cover  the  entire  distance 
without  other  motive  power.  If  this 
trip  be  accomplished  successfully,  it  will 
do  a  good  deal  to  advertise  the  horse¬ 
less  carriage,  and  will  prove  a  great 
event  in  the  history  of  this  vehicle. 

Canadian  Spraying  Schools.— The 
Canadian  government  takes  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  agriculture.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  extending  the  Canadian  market 
abroad.  Trial  shipments  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  made,  and  poultry  have  been 
fattened  on  the  Experiment  Farms  and 
sent  over  the  sea,  under  government 
control.  Public  lessons  in  spraying  are 
also  given.  Mr.  W.  M.  Orr,  of  Fruit- 
land,  is  the  superintendent  of  this  work. 
He  read  an  excellent  paper  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  told  how  the 
work  was  done.  He  goes  out  into  a 
farmer’s  orchard,  gathers  the  people 
from  ’round  about,  and  gives  a  lecture 
on  the  principles  of  spraying.  Then  the 
poisons  and  fungicides  are  mixed  be¬ 
fore  the  crowd,  and  applied  to  the  trees. 
The  whole  thing  makes  a  very  effective 
school,  and  it  might  be  followed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Some 
of  our  experiment  stations  seem  to  feel 


that  everybody  knows  how  to  spray. 
That  is  not  correct,  for  comparatively 
few  of  the  farmers  in  some  sections  ever 
saw  a  spraying  pump,  or  have  a  clear 
idea  of  how  spraying  is  done. 

“Mysterious  Ways.” — The  Sun  tells 
the  following  story  about  Henry  Clay. 
One  Sunday  morning,  Clay  meC  an  old 
negro  preacher  who  was  hunting  funds 
for  church  building.  The  following  con¬ 
versation  occurred: 

“Well,  Bob,”  said  the  Senator,  “what  are 
you  doing  out  so  early  Sunday  morning?” 

“Sarvant,  Marse  Henry;  sarvant.  sah. 
You  know  de  early  bird  ketches  de  worm.” 

"Oh,  you  are  worm  hunting,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  Marse  Henry.  I  wants  to  ax  ef 
you  won’t  help  me  some  ’bout  my  little 
church.” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  the  Senator,  “I’ll  not 
give  you  a  cent.  I  gave  you  something  not 
long  ago  to  help  you  with  that  church.” 

“Yes,  Marse  Henry,  dat’s  so,  sah;  you 
did  indeed,  sah,  an’  dat’s  a  treasure  laid 
up  for  you  in  hebben,  sah.” 

“Oh,  it  is,  is  it?”  and  Clay  moved  on. 
Turning  suddenly  he  said:  “Come  here, 
Bob,  come  here.”  Taking  from  his  pocket 
a  roll  of  bills  he  continued:  “Here  are  $30 
I  won  at  cards  after  sitting  up  all  last 
night.  Now,  if  you  can  reconcile  the  use 
of  money  gotten  in  that  way  to  church 
purposes,  take  it  along.” 

Old  Bob  bowed  and  pulled  his  cap. 

“Sarvant,  Marse  Henry;  thankee,  sah. 
God  do  move  in  a  mysterious  way  His 
wonders  to  perform!  Thankee,  Marse 
Henry;  thankee,  sah!” 

Free  Rural  Delivery. — One  point  I 
have  never  seen  made  in  the  argument 
in  favor  of  rural  free  delivery  is  that 
one  would  be  almost  certain  to  get  his 
letters  in  due  time.  The  fact  of  all  mail 
being  handled  over  every  day  would 
prevent  the  possibilty  of,  say  my  letter 
lying  in  some  other  person’s  box  for  a 
day  or  two,  or  even  a  week.  I  once  ex¬ 
pected  a  letter,  in  answer  to  a  proposi¬ 
tion  of  mine  to  help  a  friend  in  a  busy 
time.  I  went  to  the  post  office  day  after 
day  for  five  days,  but  got  no  letter.  The 
sixth  day,  it  was  forthcoming,  had  been 
there  all  the  time,  as  the  postmark 
showed.  My  friend  didn’t  get  helped, 
and  I  lost  $10  worth  of  work.  The  same 
thing  happens  yet  about  once  a  month, 
and  I  often  have  to  hand  back  a  paper 
or  letter  that  is  handed  out  to  me  in  my 
mail,  but  is  addressed  plainly  enough  to 
some  one  else.  I  live  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  post  office,  so  you  can  guess 
how  nice  it  is.  t.  g. 

New  York. 

“Conditions  of  Labor.” — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Grower  prints  some  sample 
advertisements  to  show  how  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  affects  the  labor 
market  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  Here,  it  says,  are  advertise¬ 
ments  found  in  the  large  eastern  papers: 

"Wanted,  30  pants  makers.  Apply  - 

Street.” 

“Wanted,  ten  carpenters  at  -  Street. 

Bring  tools.”  Nothing  Is  said  as  a  rule  in 
these  or  similar  advertisements'  of  the 
amount  of  wages,  or  of  any  accompanying 
inducement  to  apply  for  the  place.  A 
chance  to  work  is  made  known,  and  that 
is  all,  because  under  the  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  there,  it  is  enough. 

Then  it  copies  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  from  a  local  California  paper  in 
the  fruit-growing  districts: 

Women  and  girls  who  intend  to  work  in 
fruit  this  season  need  go  no  further  than 
- to  find  employment  at  wages  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  will  be  paid  any  place  in  the 
country.  The - cannery  has  been  care¬ 

fully  arranged  with  a  view  of  affording 
employees  all  the  comforts  possible  during 
the  hot  days,  besides  being  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  and  methods  necessary  to  save 
extra  labor,  and  make  the  work  easy.  The 
tables  in  the  preparation  rooms  have  been 
improved  and  so  arranged  that  the  women 
and  girls  can  sit  or  stand  at  their  work  as 
they  please,  and  the  work  will  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  classified  as  to  avoid  needless 
changing  about.  The  large,  well-venti¬ 
lated  workrooms  are  provided  with  im¬ 
mense  swinging  fans,  which  are  kept  con¬ 
tinuously  in  motion,  thereby  keeping  up  a 
cool-air  circulation  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  in  connection  with  the  fresh  well- 


water  tanks,  an  improved  ice  plant  supplies 
an  abundance  of  cold,  purified  drinking 
water.  The  building  will  be  supplied,  also, 
with  ample  soft  light  furnished  by  the 
electric  light  plant,  another  improvement 
added  this  year.  The  management  has  pro¬ 
vided  every  convenience  possible  that  will 
tend  to  make  work  as  easy,  pleasant  and 
profitable  as  possible  for  its  employees. 

Mi-.  - ,  who  wil  have  entire  supervision 

of  the  factory,  will  see  to  it  that  the  fore¬ 
men  and  forewomen  shall  treat  the  em¬ 
ployees  under  them  with  the  same  courtesy, 
kindness  and  respect  as  would  be  extended 
by  them  to  visitors  to  their  own  fireside. 

The  Fruit  Grower  thinks  this  proves 
that  reliable  labor  is  very  abundant  at 
the  East,  while  very  scarce  in  California. 
Come  into  New  York,  one  of  these  hot 
days,  and  try  to  hire  one  of  the  loungers 
in  the  parks  to  go  to  the  country  for 
work,  and  you  will  find  that  one  must 
offer  even  more  than  this  California  fruit 
ranch  has  offered  to  make  him  start! 


han 
diest 
sprayer 
in  the 
world.  Its 
small  size, 
simplicity, 
effectiveness 
make  it  the  fa¬ 
vorite  for  house 
plants,  green¬ 
houses,  flower  gar¬ 
dens  and  poultry 
houses^ 

One  filling  enough 
for  acre  of  plants. 

Made  of  heavy  copper; 

15  Inches  long.  Wear  for 
20  years. 

Regular  price  $2.00.  First 
purchaser  la  each  district  gets 
reduced  price  $1.50  (express 
repaid).  Also  agency  for  full 
He  of  sprayers.  Send  for  onenow. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

9  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.Y., : 


Write  for 
catalogue 


K 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Watsr  or  Plaster. 

Duiti  Treo,  Bush  or  Tins. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


POISON 


Is  not  used  in  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms.  By  mail,  25  and  50c. 
EDW.  8 WARTS,  Blockton,  la. 


FumaCarbonBisulphide 

“The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  do  weevil,  but  don’t  let  tbem  grind 
your  grain.  It  doesn't  pay.  iiCIIIIA  JJ  as  others 
KILL  THEM  WITH  rUmflj  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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A  RUINED 
GARDEN, 

flower  bed,  green  house 
or  lawn  may  be  the  result 
of  a  few  hours  operation 
of  an  active,  energetic 
mole.  The  remedy  Into 
catch  them  on  first  signs 
of  appearance. 

Out-0-Sighf 

MOLE  TRAP 

catches  him  every  time.  It’s 
guaranteed  to  do  that.  Can  be 
set  anywhere— under  glass,  in 
the  hot  bed,  <£e.  Sample  trup 

_ i  ct8.  by  mail,  or  have  your  dealer 

order  for  you.  It  is  not  like  others— 

It  Is  better.  Descriptive  matter 
on  traps  mailed  free. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  fleek  St.,  Abingdon,  II 


Me  trup 
ealer 

rs  j  t , i 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing." 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DlRECTI 

Save  Money!  No  Salesman’s  Expenses:  No  Middleman’s  Profit.  Our  entire  product 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  A  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  REPORT. 

The  drought  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is 
broken — broken  quite  too  late  to  help 
strawberries  and  raspberries  (black  and 
red),  while  the  crops  of  currants  and 
gooseberries  must  fall  far  short  of  the 
average  production.  For  testing  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  varieties  of  strawberries, 
the  season  has  been  a  failure.  The  early 
kinds  were  somewhat  checked,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  did  not  yield  half  a  crop,  and  the 
late  and  latest  kinds  yielded  only  nub¬ 
bins,  as  one  would  say  if  speaking  of 
the  last  ears  of  the  Fall  crop  of  Indian 
corn.  Still,  the  strawberry  season  had 
its  compensations,  one  being  that  some 
varieties  did  not,  apparently,  suffer  in 
the  least  as  to  foliage,  while  others  did 
not  make  half  their  usual  growth,  and 
still  others  were  killed  outright. 

Among  the  vigorous  growers  in  spite 
of  the  drought  were  the  varieties  sent 
us  for  trial  from  the  firm  of  Joseph  H. 
Black,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Hightstown,  New 
Jersey.  This  firm  has  sent  us  from  one 
to  a  dozen  different  kinds  every  season 
for  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  Invari¬ 
ably  we  have  reported  “extra  vigorous” 
plants,  whatever  their  failings  may  have 
been  'in  other  respects,  and  the  past 
season  of  unprecedented  dry  weather 
has  proved  no  exception.  Were  these 
varieties,  or  any  of  them,  as  productive 
of  shapely  berries  of  high  quality  as  the 
most  popular  kinds  of  to-day,  nothing 
further  could  be  desired.  All  of  them 
are  a  trifle  short  of  perfection,  however, 
in  one  way  or  another — productiveness, 
shape,  or  quality.  In  size,  all  the  ber¬ 
ries,  as  will  be  seen,  rank  from  medium 
to  very  large. 

Ai.mond. — Plants  (bisexual)  received  Sep¬ 
tember,  1898— June  2:  Very  vigorous  vines, 
large,  well-shaped  berries,  none  ripe.  June 
4:  Broadly  heart-shape,  scarlet,  beginning 
to  ripen,  fine  quality.  June  9:  Besides  extra 
vigorous  foliage,  the  variety  is  of  medium 
merit  only.  June  12:  Ripening  freely.  June 
18:  A  few  “buttons”  ripening  still.  The 
vines,  however,  have  not  suffered  from  the 
drought.  There  is  not  a  dead  or  spotted 
leaf.  June  25:  A  button  ripening  here  and 
there. 

Elma.— Received  September,  1S98. — Feebly 
staminate.  June  2:  Extra  vigorous  vines, 
no  berries  ripe.  June  4:  A  few  ripe,  crim¬ 
son,  heart-shape,  often  irregular,  large  size 
fairly  firm.  June  C:  Rich  crimson,  sprightly 
acid.  June  9:  Barge,  perfect  shape,  medium 
firmness  only,  fair  quality.  June  18:  Vines 
not  injured  by  drought,  berries  small  to 
medium,  rather  soft  and  of  poor  quality. 

Prof.  Fisher.— Received  August,  1898. 
Bisexual.— June  4:  Extra  vigorous  vines, 
none  ripe.  June  0:  Beginning  to  ripen. 
Barge,  solid,  deep,  puckered  at  tip  which  is 
often  white,  fair  quality.  June  9:  Variable 
shapes,  glossy  crimson  color,  ripens  through 
a.  long  period.  June  12:  This  variety  gives 
us,  to-day,  about  the  largest  berry  of  the 
season.  It  is  fan-shaped,  nearly  round  and 
2(4  inches  in  diameter.  June  18:  Now  ripen¬ 
ing  freely;  berries  from  small  to  medium, 
poor  quality.  June  25:  Vines  strong  and 
healthy.  Still  bearing  a  few  of  fine  quality. 

Hazel.— Received  September,  1898.— June 
2:  None  ripe.  June  6:  Holds  its  peduncles 
up  well.  Beginning  to  ripen— truncate, 
some  puckered  at  tip.  June  6:  Very  large, 
irregular,  solid,  firm,  high  quality  with 
sugar.  June  9:  Berries  small  from  drought. 
June  12:  Still  ripening.  June  18:  Bearing 
still  fairly  well;  vines  very  vigorous.  June 
25:  Dark  green  strong  vines;  still  bearing 
a  few. 

Ham.— September,  1S9S.— Bisexual.  June  2: 
Barge  flowers,  extra  vigorous  vines.  June 
G:  Begin  to  color.  Heart-shape,  often  as 
though  halves  were  joined  together,  some¬ 
times  long,  white  tips,  crimson,  sweet,  often 
hollow.  June  12:  Height  of  season;  bear¬ 
ing  finely.  June  18:  Vines  not  harmed  by 
drought,  berries  small  to  large,  irregular 
shape,  tine  quality.  June  26:  A  very  late 
variety.  Berries  have  not  yet  all  ripened. 
Wonderfully  thrifty  vines. 

Howard. — September,  1S98. — Bisexual.  June 
2:  Tall  stems,  large  leaves,  no  berries  ripe. 
June  G:  Begin  to  ripen,  perfect  heart-shape, 
fine  quality.  June  9:  Berries  not  well  held 
up,  height  of  season.  June  18:  Vines  not 
harmed  by  drought.  June  25:  Still  bearing 
a  few  berries. 


Jim.— September,  1898. — Nearly  pistillate. 
June  2:  Ripening;  heavy  peduncles  which 
stand  up  well.  Extra  vigorous  vines.  June 
4:  Berries  sour,  medium  size,  medium  red 
color.  June  6:' Begin  to  ripen,  berries  large, 
and  quite  regular,  often  as  though  two 
halves  were  joined  together  in  the  middle. 
High  quality  for  an  acid  berry.  June  9: 
Ripening  freely.  Besides  extraordinary 
vigor,  thi*s  variety  seems  to  have  no  special 
merits.  June  18:  Vines  not  injured  by 
drought;  bearing  a  few'  “buttons.”  The 
quality  improves  as  the  berries  ripen  later. 

Beon.— September,  1898.— Pistillate.  June 
2:  Extra  vigorous  vines,  heavy  peduncles 
which  are  too  long  to  stand  up  well;  none 
ripe.  June  4:  Ripening,  large  size.  Sharp¬ 
less  shape.  June  G:  Only  a  few  ripe,  puck¬ 
ered  tips,  large  size,  fairly  productive. 
Berries  lying  on  soil.  June  9:  Berries  ripen¬ 
ing  freely  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  15 
or  more  berries  to  a  single  fruiting  stem 
which,  of  course,  cannot  hold  them  up. 
Scarlet  color,  irregular  form,  sweet  while 
flesh.  June  12:  Vines  of  fine  vigor.  June  25: 
Vines  still  thrifty. 

Nettie. — August,  1898. — This  proves  our 
best  late  variety  of  this  season's  trials. 
Berries  from  large  to  very  large,  and  vines 
laden;  color  between  crimson  and  scarlet, 
medium  firmness  and  quality;  shape  broad¬ 
ly  conical  and  quite  regular.  June  25:  Vines 
still  thrifty  and  bearing  many  berries  both 
ripe  and  green. 

Nina. — September,  1897. — Bisexual.  June  2: 
Beaf-stems  a  foot  to  18  inches  high,  leaves 
large  and  vigorous.  Fairly  productive,  first 
picking.  Berries  scarlet,  often  hollow  in 
the  center,  acid.  June  4:  Ripening  freely, 
round  heart-shape,  sometimes  irregular,  do 
not  part  freely  from  calyx,  sour.  June  G: 
Ripening  freely,  not  well  held  up.  June  9: 
Perfect  heart-shape,  medium  size,  sour. 
June  12:  Vines  suffering,  but  still  bearing. 
June  25:  Medium  size  berries  here  and  there, 
now  of  the  richest  quality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  endurance  of 
the  above  varieties  of  strawberries,  set 
not  until  last  Fall,  with  one  exception, 
during  the  severest  drought  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  quite 
remarkable.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  berries  suffered  from  the 
drought,  while  the  plants  were  as  green 
and  thrifty  as  though  supplied  with  all 
needed  moisture.  How  will  they  behave 
next  year,  when  they  should  be  at  their 
best?  Many  of  the  kinds  mentioned 
were  also  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
during  1897,  reports  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  16,  1898. 

Nick  Ohmer.— From  M.  Crawford,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  Spring  of  1898.— Bisexual. 
Also  sent  to  us  by  Slaymaker  &  Son,  of 
Dover,  Delaware.  Few  newcomers  have 
met  with  such  a  flattering  reception  as  this, 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not  join  the 
procession.  Mr.  Dwyer,  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y., 
says:  “A  giant  among  strawberries;  never 
misshapen,  firm,  excellent  quality.”  J.  T. 
Bovctt,  of  Bittle  Silver,  N.  J.,  says:  “A 
great  surprise  is  in  store  for  all  who  fruit 
this  for  the  first  time.”  Mr.  Matthew 
Crawford,  one  of  our  most  trustworthy 
strawberry  specialists,  says:  “I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable,  if 
not  the  very  best,  ever  sent  out.  If  re¬ 
stricted  to  one  variety,  the  Nick  Ohmer 
would  be  my  first  choice.”  The  SLorrs  & 
Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  find  it 
"probably  not  surpassed  in  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  great  productiveness”— and 
so  on  without  end.  June  2:  Of  rather  more 
than  ordinary  vigor  and  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  productiveness.  Berries  average 
extra  large  size,  mild  flavor,  irregular 
shape,  often  broadly  coxcombed  with  many 
ridges.  (See  Fig.  202.)  June  4:  Sometimes 
white.tipped,  solid,  heavy,  nearly  always 
crinkled.  June  G:  Variable  shape,  all  the 
way  from  Sharpless  to  Crescent.  Ripen¬ 
ing  freely.  Berries  held  up  moderately 
well.  Fully  as  good  as  Sharpless  in  quality; 
plants  more  productive.  June  9:  Has  not 
quite  reached  the  height  of  its  season; 
vines  very  productive.  June  12:  Still  ripen¬ 
ing  freely,  and  many  yet  to  ripen.  Vines 
standing  the  drought  fairly  well.  June  18: 
Still  bearing  many  berries,  though  they 
are  small  on  account  of  the  drought.  June 
25:  Still  quite  prolific  of  small  berries, 
though  the  vines  have  suffered.  The  berries 
are  now  of  the  finest  quality. 

Pilgrim.— From  A.  Diamond,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.—  Bisexual.  June  2:  Vines  of  medium 
vigor,  fairly  productive;  berries  large  size, 
broadly  heart-shape,  mild  flavor.  June  G: 
Between  crimson  and  scarlet  in  color. 
Vines  small.  June  9:  Berries  lying  on  the 
soil. 

Sample.— From  C.  S.  Pratt,  Reading, 
Mass.— Pistillate  flowers.  June  2:  A  few 
ripening,  Crescent-shape,  averaging  larger; 
very  productive,  high  quality.  June  4: 
Much  larger  than  Crescent,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  high  quality.  June  6:  A  fine  variety, 
now  ripening  freely.  Shapely,  large  and 
still  Crescent-shape,  glossy.  June  9:  Height 
of  season,  stands  drought  better  than  many 
other  varieties.  June  12:  Berries  lying  on 


the  soil,  vines  suffering.  June  18:  Berries 
small.  June  25:  Merely  a  few  buttons. 

Salem. — From  B.  M.  Smith,  Beverly, 
Mass.— September,  1898.— Bisexual.  June  4: 
Small  plants,  small  berries,  beginning  to 
ripen;  not  vigorous,  not  promising.  June 
9:  Berries  small  to  medium.  June  12:  Ber¬ 
ries  dried  up,  small,  dark  colored,  inferior 
quality. 

Up  to  date.— From  J.  E.  Bever,  Keiths- 
burg.  Ill. — Bisexual.  June  2:  First  picking. 
Berries  Crescent-shaped,  averaging  rather 
small;  fall1  quality.  June  6:  Ripening  freely, 
fair  quality,  scarlet  color.  June  9:  Berries 
small  to  very  small,  quality  fine;  many  ber¬ 
ries  yet  to  ripen  if  drought  do  not  dry  them 
up.  June  12:  Berries  growing  smaller,  and 
vines  suffering.  June  18:  A  tew  small  ber¬ 
ries  ripening.  June  25:  A  berry  here  and 
there;  vines  have  stood  drought  better  than 
was  supposed  they  would. 

( Concluded  next  week.) 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  96,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  entitled  Raising  Sheep  for  Mutton.  It  is 
written  by  Chas.  F.  Curtiss,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  and  gives  in  a  con¬ 
densed,  practical  way,  some  of  the  facts 
necessary  to  the  would-be  sheep  feeder. 
Many  of  the  facts  and  pictures  are  taken 
from  bulletins  issued  by  the  Iowa  College, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  pamphlets  that  every 
stockman  should  have  in  his  library  con¬ 
stantly  ready  for  use. 

Bulletin  No.  37  of  the  Oklahoma  Station 
(Stillwater),  gives  an  account  of  Digestion 
Experiments.  The  idea  was  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  digestibility  of  fodder  and 
grain  produced  in  Oklahoma.  This  fodder 
was  chiefly  Kaffir  fodder  and  Kaffir  corn. 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  100  is  entitled, 
Ilog  Raising  in  the  South,  and  is  written 
by  Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  of  Mississippi.  For 
many  years,  the  South  has  been  importing 
a  large  share  of  the  meat  consumed  by  the 
southern  people.  Prof.  Tracy,  in  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  allows  that  this  is  all  wrong,  for  the 
climate  and  soil  of  the  South  permit  the 
growth  of  numberless  fodder  crops,  that 
are  very  useful  in  stock  feeding.  Probably, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  country  where  the 
food  problem  is  so  easily  settled  as  in  the 
South,  and  this  pamphlet  tells  in  a  clear, 
practical  way  how  to  produce  the  southern 
hog  at  fair  cost. 

Edible  “Toadstools.”— Bulletin  168,  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station  (Botanical  Di¬ 
vision),  is  a  continuation  of  studies  of 
mushrooms.  Three  varieties  of  edible  Co- 
prinus  are  discussed,  all  of  which  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  ordinary  observer  with  sus¬ 
picion,  though  they  are  wholesome  and  nu¬ 
tritious.  The  first  variety  described  is  the 
Shaggy-mane,  which  is  found  in  rich  soil, 
in  grassy  places,  during  Summer  and  Fall. 
The  marked  feature  in  which  the  Shaggy- 
mane  differs  from  the  common  mushroom 
is  the  shape  of  the  pileus  or  cap,  which  is 
cylindrical  or  barrel-shaped,  instead  of  ex¬ 
panding  like  an  umbrella.  The  surface  of 
the  cap  is  flaked  with  brown  scales  which, 
as  the  fungus  grows  older,  shred  into  tufts, 
giving  it  a  very  shaggy  appearance. 

Commoner  than  the  Shaggy-mane  (Co- 
prinus  comatus)  is  the  Ink-cap,  Coprinus 
atramentarius.  The  stems  are  shorter  than 
the  first  named,  and  the  cap  is  oval  or  egg- 
shaped.  The  color  varies  from  silvery  or 
deep  gray  to  smoky  brown,  and  the  surface 
may  be  either  smooth  or  scaly.  The  third 
variety  described  is  the  Glistening  Coprinus, 
the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  tiny 
scales  which  glisten  like  mica.  It  occurs 
about  the  bases  of  trees  or  stumps,  or  in 
places  where  dead  roots  are  buried  under 
the  soil.  It  occurs  in  dense  clumps;  some¬ 
times  there  are  several  hundreds  in  a  mass. 
At  first  the  cap  is  rounding  or  egg-shaped, 
spreading  out  as  the  fungus  becomes  more 
mature.  The  color  is  buff  or  yellowish- 
brown,  and  the  surface  is  marked  with  tiny 
furrows  radiating  to  the  margin.  Prof.  At¬ 
kinson  says  that  the  Shaggy-mane  is  the 
most  delicious  of  these  three  fungi,  but 
they  all  form  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  common  mushroom. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  (Ge¬ 
neva),  sends  out  an  important  circular  on 
the  Forest-tree  caterpillar  and  the  Hessian 
fly.  Prof.  Lowe,  who  issues  this  circular, 
repeats  the  advice  to  interest  boys  and  girls 
in  the  work  of  collecting  cocoons  of  the 
caterpillar.  This  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  preventing  a  spread  of  this  dangerous 
insect.  The  Hessian  fly  is  giving  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  insect  remains  in  the  stubble 
all  Summer  long,  therefore  it  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning  the  stubble  or  plowing 
under  and  rolling  it.  If  the  season  is  very 
dry,  the  stubble  can  be  burned  soon  after 
harvest,  and  the  chaff  and  screenings  from 
infested  wheat  could,  also,  be  burned.  If 
this  is  not  practicable,  the  stubble  should 
be  plowed  and  rolled.  Wet  weather  favors 
the  fly,  and  the  work  should  be  promptly 
done.  If  the  weather  is  dry  during  July 
and  August,  it  is  good  policy  to  delay  burn¬ 
ing  until  the  latter  part  of  August.  This 
is  because  certain  parasites  which  are 
beneficial  insects  may  be  allowed  to  escape. 
As  to  early  or  late  sowing  in  the  Fall  the 


character  of  the  season  should  determine 
that.  In  unusually  dry  or  hot  weather,  de¬ 
lay  sowing  as  late  as  possible.  In  a  wet 
season,  there  need  not  be  so  much  delay. 

Bulletin  169,  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  is  a  very  valuable 
study  in  milk  secretion.  In  other  words, 
it  gives  an  account  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  Cornell  dairy  herd,  and  draws  con¬ 
clusions  from  these  results,  which  ought  to 
be  of  great  value  to  thoughtful  dairymen. 
At  Cornell  University,  a  herd  of  about  20 
cows  has  been  kept  for  a  number  of  years. 
Most  of  these  cows  are  grade  Jerseys  and 
grade  Holsteins.  One  object  in  keeping  the 
herd  was  to  attempt  to  get  together  first- 
class  cows  at  moderate  expense.  Instead 
of  keeping  high-priced,  purebred  stock,  the 
plan  has  been  to  take  ordinary  cows,  and 
by  the  use  of  purebred  bulls  and  a  careful 
selection  of  the  best  heifers,  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  cows  to  produce  milk  and 
butter.  The  bulletin  shows  how  the  herd 
has  gained  in  milk  production  from  an 
average  of  3,000  pounds  per  cow  in  '74  to 
an  average  of  7,575  pounds  in  1S98.  This  has 
been  done  by  selecting  the  best  heifers  and 
the  best  cows,  keeping  only  those  which 
gave  good  promise  after  one  year  in  milk. 
Incidentally,  a  number  of  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  worked  out  with  regard  to 
the  milk  of  a  cow;  for  instance,  these  re¬ 
sults  demonstrate  that  a  cow  will  produce 
more  butter  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
lactation  than  at  any  equal  subsequent 
time,  before  again  becoming  fresh.  Opinions 
have  been  divided  as  to  the  general  effect 
of  a  change  from  barn  to  pasture.  In  this 
herd,  such  a  change  will  Increase  both  the 
flow  of  milk  and  the  per  cent  of  fat 
for  the  first  two  weeks.  For  the  next  three 
weeks,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  milk 
and  per  cent  of  fat  below  the  daily  average 
for  the  last  three  weeks  in  the  barn.  Many 
other  interesting  problems  are  discussed 
in  this  bulletin,  and  all  dairymen  ought  to 
obtain  it  and  study  it  carefully. 


44  Evil  Dispositions 
Are  Early  Shown." 


Just  so  evil  in  the  blood  comes  out  in 
shape  of  scrofula,  pimples,  etc.,  in 
children  and  young  people.  Taken  in 
time  it  can  be  eradicated  by  using  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  cAmerica’ s  Greatest  Medi¬ 
cine.  It  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood. 


Jlcccfi  Sa  Uafallfh 


Never  Disappoints 


QUITE  A  JAC. 

187  telegraph  poles  thrown  by  storm  across  a 
stretch  of  Paice  Fence  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
did  not  break  a  lateral  wire. 
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THE  LONC  LIVED. 


,  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  advantages  of  being  obliged  to  do  u  thing  hut 
onee  will  be  appreciated  by  every  user  of  wire  fence. 
Our  fence  lasts  indefinitely.  Embodies  all  the  essentials 
of  a  perfect  wire  fence,  at  a  reasonable  cost.  We  allot 
territory  to  reliable  agents.  Writeatonce.Circuiarsfree. 
Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. ,  15  Penn.  A  v.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag 
i  Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  The  Be8t 

Dm  Fence  Made. 

V.  J.  ADAM,  Joilet,  fllinols.  i 


LOOSE  WIRE  FENCES 

are  quickly  made  tight 
as  new  with 

Success  Fence  Ratchets. 


No  holes  to  bore  In  end  posts.  They  quiculy  attach 
in  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and  grip  the  wires  au’o- 
matieally  as  it  is  wound  on  No  new  fence  complete 
without  them.  They  give  perfect  control  of  each  wire 
r  We  will  mail  you  a  sample 
to  test,  if  yi  u  will  send  ns  10  cents 
to  cover  postage  only.  Circulars 
Kree  of  this  Ratchet,  Wire  Fencing 
and  Suppbes. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Showing  Wire 
Box  07.  Leesburg,  O.  Wound  On. 


For  50  Cents 


TDK  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKKlt  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  for  50  cents.  Tell  your  neighbor, 
and  send  us  his  subscription.  For  your  trouble,  we 
will  send  you  that  great  histor’eal  romance,  Qu 
Vadis  The  price  of  the  book  is  25  cents 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Young  Stock.- — Of  all  the  talk  of  Hope 
Farm,  I  think  the  notes  about  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  most  popular.  I  find  many 
farmers  who  consider  the  human  young 
stock  as  more  likely  to  win  a  prize  than 
anything  else  on  the  place.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  writers  used  to  hold  up  the  ter¬ 
rible  example  of  the  farmer  who  gave 
the  colt  and  the  calf  better  care  than  he 
gave  the  boy  and  the  girl.  We  hear  less 
of  that  now,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
child  crop  is  getting  better  care  and  cul¬ 
tivation  now  than  was  generally  the 
eas.e  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm.  So 
I  offer  pictures  of  our  young  stock  this 
week— the  Graft,  the  Bud  and  the  two 
Scions.  I  have  said  several  times  that 
the  Bud  is  our  own  little  girl.  The  Graft 
is  a  little  waif  who  was  abandoned  by 
his  parents  and  left  to  strangers.  He 
passed  through  various  stages  of  poor- 
house,  hospital  and  asylum,  until  he 
landed  in  our  family,  and  the  Madame 
took  hold  of  him.  His  history  will  make 
a  whole  story  of  itself  some  day.  The 
Scions  are  the  Madame’s  little  nephew 
and  niece.  Their  mother  is  sick  and  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  and  so  the 
Madame  comes  to  the  front  again  as  a 
brooder.  These  four  little  “workers” 
make  a  quartette  of  as  sturdy  and  happy 
little  chunks  as  you  will  find  anywhere, 
and  we  hope  they  will  grow  up  to  be 
sound  and  honest  citizens.  We  don’t 
crack  them  up  as  cherubs  or  prize  win¬ 
ners,  unless  you  will  let  us  act  as  judges. 
They  are  just  honest  little  folks,  with 
all  the  good  and  bad  tendencies  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  average  child. 

Their  Care. — You  will  notice  that 
they  are  all  barefooted.  If  you  could 
get  near  to  them,  you  would  find  their 
feet,  legs  and  hands  brown  with  tan  and 
dirt,  and  their  faces  like  brown  leather 
with  berry  juice  smeared  over  it.  Some 
people  consider  it  vulgar  or  degrading 
for  children  to  “run  wild”  in  this  way. 
We  don  t.  We  think  the  little  folks  are 
much  better  off  with  their  bare  feet  in  the 
dirt.  It  saves  shoe-leather  and  stocking 
darning,  too,  but  that  is  a  small  matter. 
I  like  to  see  a  child  get  right  down  close 
to  the  good  old  earth.  Now  and  then 
they  stub  a  toe  or  step  on  a  splinter  or 
a  briar.  I  think  they  are  quite  proud 
when  they  can  have  a  foot  bandaged  up 
with  vaseline,  and  limp  a  little.  They 
run  very  exciting  races.  The  Bud  gets 
a  start  of  about  25  feet,  the  Scions  next 
with  about  the  same  start  over  tue 
Graft,  and  then  they  manage  to  finish 
close  together,  so  there  are  few  heart¬ 
burnings  over  prizes.  At  night,  there  is 
a  general  wash-up.  They  all  go  through 
the  tub  and  are  well  lathered  with  soap 
and  water.  The  Madame  thinks  a  child 
should  end  the  hot,  dusty  day  with  a 
bath.  It  'is  hard  sometimes  to  find  the 
time  for  it,  but  how  the  little  folks  do 
like  it,  and  how  the  smooth  little  skin 
does  shine.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  to 
start  the  habit  of  being  clean. 

The  Food— A  little  pig  or  a  calf  may 
be  turned  loose  to  eat  anything,  but  we 
want  to  know  just  what  these  children 
put  into  their  mouths.  They  have  been 
taught  to  tell  us  just  what  they  eat  be¬ 
tween  meals.  Sometimes  they  go  to  de¬ 
liver  berries  and  fruit  to  the  neighbors. 
You  know  how  some  good  folks  are 
about  such  things.  When  a  little  child 
comes  near  them,  they  think  they  must 
give  it  a  piece  of  cake  or  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  They  regard  a  little  child  as  a 
walking  stomach — which  is  about  right. 
Our  little  folks  are  pretty  well  trained, 
and  they  always  bring  such  food  home 
to  show  us  before  eating  it.  When  t*»e 
little  Graft  came  to  us,  he  was  fairly 
crazy  for  meat.  According  to  his  story, 
the  asylum  diet  was  composed  chiefly  of 
potatoes,  brown  bread  and  skim-milk. 
Not  much  growth  or  bone  food  in  that, 
and  his  little  body  certainly  proved 
what  the  scientists  claim  about  it.  The 
little  fellow  would  actually  sneak  around 
and  steal  pieces  of  meat  to  satisfy  the 


bodily  craving  for  “muscle-makers.”  We 
gave  him  all  the  oatmeal  and  skim-milk, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  he  could  eat.  It  was  a  wonderful 
thing  to  watch  that  little  body  make  it¬ 
self  over.  The  little  bones  grew  harder, 
tue  flesh  changed  from  flabby  to  firm, 
the  eye  and  skin  grew  clear,  and  the 
muscles  were  keyed  up  like  the  strings 
on  a  violin,  when  some  skillful  hand  is 
to  make  them  talk  tne  language  of 
music.  The  Madame  has  seen  that  little 
body  develop  into  health  and  sturdy 
strength,  and  she  feels  sure  that  diet  is 
the  key  to  both  disposition  and  energy. 
“Vitality  comes  from  victuals,”  as  an 
old  friend  of  mine  says.  The  basis  of 
our  children’s  food  is  boiled  oatmeal, 
or  some  other  crushed  cereal.  They  eat 
whole  loaves  of  good  bread  well  but¬ 
tered  or  smeared  wild  molasses.  All 
sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  fish  are  allowed,  but  no  lean 
meat  except  a  little  of  the  white  chicken 
meat.  They  have  a  little  fat  beef  or 
mutton,  and  they  often  gnaw  the  chicken 
bones,  but  no  lean  meat  for  them  until 
their  second  teeth  are  fully  formed. 

Their  Education. — These  little  peo¬ 
ple  have  hardly  begun  to  think  of  school 
yet.  The  Madame  is  an  old  school¬ 
teacher,  and  she  has  seen  too  many  poor 
little,  nervous  bodies  in  the  school-room 
that  should  have  been  in  the  country 
building  body  and  muscle.  Our  children 
will  spend  the  best  part  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  life  in  growing  into 
tough  little  animals.  They  know  most 
of  their  letters  now,  and  can,  probably, 
count  up  to  30.  The  average  town  child 
of  similar  age  is,  probably,  far  ahead  of 
them  in  “education,”  so-called,  but  that 
doesn’t  disturb  me  at  all.  There  are 
children  right  in  our  town  who  were 
started  at  school  so  early  that  they 
fairly  hate  it  now.  One  boy  purposely 
cut  his  finger  so  that  he  couldn’t  hold 
his  pencil,  and  could  have  a  vacation.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
“education  is  a  matter  of  a  whole  life¬ 
time.  Perhaps  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it,  but  our  modern  schoolhouse 
seems  to  me  much  like  a  place  where 
they  stuff  a  child  with  theories,  and  then 
send  him  out  to  apply  them.  According 
to  my  experience,  he  is  likely  to  find 
this  application  a  tough  and  soul-sour¬ 
ing  job.  Why  not  teach  a  child  more  of 
the  direct  things  that  he  must  use  in 
order  to  make  a  living,  and  drop  some 
of  the  stuff  that  he  can  apply  only  in  his 
blundering,  unaided  way?  Some  of  these 
normal  school  graduates  seem  to  think 
that  a  child  is  like  a  stick  of  wood  on  a 
saw  buck.  The  Madame  went  through  a 
normal  school,  but  I  think  her  personal 
experience  with  the  Bud,  Graft  and 
Scions  has  brought  her  ideas  of  school¬ 
ing  down  to  a  normal  condition.  One 
thing,  our  little  folks  are  taught  to 
mind!  They  “mind”  and  are  respectful 
to  their  elders,  if  it  takes  a  switch  to 
bring  it  about.  When  I  was  a  boy,  a 
man  gave  me  a  well-deserved  thrashing, 
and  I  would  publicly  thank  him  for  it 
to-day  if  I  should  meet  him.  Spare  the 
shingle,  and  the  rain  of  ingratitude  will 
come  through  your  future  roof!  We 
want  our  little  folks  to  be  truthful,  hon¬ 
est  and  pure-minded.  We  want  them  to 
know  and  understand  the  habits  of 
plants,  insects  and  birds.  Why,  the 
Graft  knows  about  all  our  crops,  and 
can  tell  you  things  about  animal  life 
that  your  town  boy  never  dreamed  of. 
But  here  I  am  wasting  space  over  four 
little  things  that  never  brought  us  in  a 
dollar,  but  prove  a  constant  source  of 
worry,  care  and  work.  Some  old  bache¬ 
lor  will  find  fault  with  this  waste  of 
space,  and  I  must  stop  right  here! 

Crop  Prospects. — The  recent  showers 
have  greatly  helped  the  potatoes,  and 
the  early  crop  seems  assured.  Where 
we  used  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  plants 
have  taken  on  fresh  vigor,  and  are 
green  and  thrifty.  The  bugs  are  still 
giving  us  trouble,  but  Paragrene  mas¬ 


ters  them  quickly.  The  strawberry  crop 
was  not  a  full  success.  Through  lack  of 
moisture,  nearly  half  the  berries  formed 
only  little  nubbins  tnat  were  not  worth 
picking.  As  you  go  by  the  field  now, 
you  have  a  whiff  of  a  delicious  fra¬ 
grance,  which  is  about  all  the  little  fruit 
can  give.  I  have  learned  that  a  good- 
sized  strawberry  plant,  in  a  dry  June, 
will  drink  more  water  in  a  day  than  an 
average  man.  The  black  raspberries  are 
doing  well.  Kansas  came  first,  and  now 
Gregg  is  ripening.  Our  Early  Harvest 
blackberries  are  giving  a  fair  yield.  We 
can’t  complain — It  wouldn’t  help  us  if 
we  did.  The  strawberries  are  to  be 
plowed  under  for  late  cabbage  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  we  let  the  weeds  grow  un¬ 
disturbed  before  the  plowing,  h.  w.  c. 


FOUR  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Hop,  its  Culture  and  Cure,  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Manufacture,  Is  the  title  of 
a  new  handbook  by  Herbert  Myrick.  All 
points  of  hop  growing  are  treated,  not  only 
from  the  American  standpoint,  but  the  sys¬ 
tems  in  vogue  among  foreign  growers  are 
also  detailed.  In  addition  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  hop,  marketing  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  preferences  of  varied  mar¬ 
kets  are  described.  In  looking  at  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  mammoth  hop  yards  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  one  realizes  something  of  the 
extent  of  this  crop.  Methods  differ  greatly 
in  different  sections  of  this  country,  and 
the  quality  of  the  product  varies,  also.  The 
book  under  discussion  enters  into  all  the 
details  which  are  likely  to  come  before  the 
hop  grower  in  any  part  of  the  United  States; 
it  contains  nearly  300  pages,  and  137  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  $1.50. 

Our  Gardens.— The  Rev.  S.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester,  England,  is  well 
known  in  this  country,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain,  as  the  author  of  A  Book  About 
Roses,  one  of  the  most  delightful  books 
ever  written  upon  this  subject.  A  more  re¬ 
cent  volume  is  Our  Gardens,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  all  classes  of  plants  out  of  doors,  in 
the  same  delightful  vein.  Dean  Hole  has 
been  an  ardent  garden  lover  from  his  school 
days,  and  now,  past  three-score  and  ten, 
he  finds  his  greatest  happiness  among 
growing  things.  His  present  volume  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  bookmaking,  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  fine  examples  of  old 
gardens.  Though  containing  a  copious  fund 
of  gardening  knowledge,  it.  is  not  so  much 
a  practical  treatise  as  a  book  for  garden 
lovers,  belonging  to  the  same  category  as 
The  Garden  That  I  Dove,,  by  Alfred  Austin, 
or  some  of  Mr.  Ellwanger’s  essays.  The 
price  of  Our  Gardens  is  $3. 

Ornamental  Shrubs.— This  book,  by 
Lucius  D.  Davis,  is  a  handsome  volume  of 
338  pages,  freely  illustrated.  It  Is  designed 
for  the  use  of  planters  rather  than  bot¬ 
anists,  and  while  attention  is  given  to 
native  shrubs,  the  rarer  exotics,  suitable 
for  planting  in  the  United  States,  are  de¬ 
scribed,  and  their  merits  given.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  and  descriptions  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar,  but  there ‘is  enough  new 
matter  to  give  the  book  permanent  value 
to  the  professional  gardener,  as  well  as  the 
amateur.  There  are,  however,  some  slips 
in  botanical  names.  Hydrangea  hortensls 
should  not  be  called  H.  hortensia,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  old  shrub  has  been 
called  Hortensia  opuloides  by  some  bot¬ 
anists,  neither  should  H.  ramulls-coccinea 
be  called  ramulis  coccineis.  There  are  some 
other  errors  in  spelling,  which  form  a  trap 
for  the  unbotanical.  The  cultural  advice 
will  be  found  excellent.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  $3.50. 

Our  Insect  Foes  and  Friends.— Nothing 
adds  more  pleasure  to  country  life  than  a 
knowledge  of  familiar  plants,  birds  and  in¬ 
sects.  We  are  likely  to  neglect  the  last, 
partly  because  many  people  dislike  these 
humble  creatures,  classing  them  all  con¬ 
temptuously  under  the  head  of  “bugs,”  and 
partly  because  many  books  on  entomology 
seem  too  abstruse  for  popular  reading.  Of 
recent  years,  however,  several  useful  books 
have  appeared  upon  this  subject,  designed 
for  general  readers,  and  to  this  class  be¬ 
longs  Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes,  by 
Belle  S.  Cragin.  It  is  a  volume  of  377  pages, 
with  over  250  illustrations,  giving  full  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  more  important  species 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  description 


Impossible  for  any  Liquid  that  Is  Sprayed  on 
Cow,  to  protect  her  from  Flies,  In  sun  of  100  de¬ 
grees, ‘,4  as  loot?  as  “SHOO-FLV”  applied  with  a 
brush.  See  *•  Shoo-Fly  ”  adv.,  page  500,  this  paper. 


of  an  insect-collector's  outfit,  and  advice 
on  the  care  and  arrangement  of  a  collec¬ 
tion,  will  be  found  very  useful.  A  list  of 
popular  and  scientific  names  will  be  found 
very  helpful,  and  the  book  is  supplied  with 
a  copious  index.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
interesting  style.  The  price  of  tue  book 
is  $1.75. _ 


A  traveler  who  excited  interest  on  a 
suburban  street  recently,  was  a  man  who 
was  pushing  a  bicycle  and  leading  a  goat. 
Judging  from  his  anxious  appearance,  he 
felt  that  the  combination  was  an  inappro¬ 
priate  one. 

Two  Kansas  men  have  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  kindling  made  of  corn  cobs.  The  pith 
of  the  cob  is  entirely  removed,  and  its  place 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  inflammable  fluids 
like  turpentine,  benzine,  etc.,  after  which 
the  ends  are  sealed  in  plaster,  and  the 
whole  filled  with  resin.  A  match  touched  to 
this  combination  makes  an  instantaneous 
blaze. 

Dry  Weather  Strawberries.— Mr.  Geo. 
T.  Powell  wrote  us  last  year  about  his 
strawberry  plants  which  had  grown  to  an 
immense  size  before  going  into  Winter 
quarters.  He  now  says  that  the  dry  weather 
has  cut  this  crop  short;  yet,  last  week,  he 
was  shipping  20  to  25  bushels  daily  from  an 
acre.  There  had  not  been  rain  enough  to 
wet  the  roots  of  the  strawberries  in  10 
weeks.  He  has  one  plant  that  carries  010 
berries,  and  he  lias  been  giving  it  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  daily  for  some  time.  He  has 
had  men  and  teams  hauling  water  to  these 
plants,  and  the  work  has  paid  well.  Where 
the  Crimson  clover  was  plowed  under  in 
a  thick  mat,  the  strawberries  are  doing 
best.  Mr.  Powell’s  experience  with  these 
strawberries  is  in  line  with  what  we  have 
observed  this  year  in  our  potatoes  and  corn. 
The  thick  mat  of  Crimson  clover  and  cow 
peas  seems  to  help  the  plants  more  than  the 
heavy  mat  of  manure.  We  judge  that  green 
manures  well  plowed  under  and  packed 
down  are  better  able  to  hold  moisture  in  a 
dry  time  than  average  stable  manure. 


Preserves 

A  (— f ru  Its,  J  ol  1  les,  pickles  or  Cfttsu  p  are 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  more 
healthfully  sealed  with  Refined 
Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  other 
method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be 

'““"“Refined 

Paraffine  Wax 

In  every  household.  It  is  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— atr,  water 
amt  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
It  with  a  list  of  Its  many  uses 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 

Bold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER  cEik 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  bores  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  ’tW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  BALE  BY  DBA  LKfctS  GENERALLY. 


New  and  n  I G 
Novel,  a  D,U| 

Sight 
Seller. 

WRENCH 


MONEY  FOR  AGENTS 

■APAT.  NOV.  2-'97.\ 


AND  JACK 


for  Buggies,  Carriages  A  Li^ht  Wagons. Q  • 
Hemoves  and  grasps  burr  while  Jai  k 
act<  as  continua¬ 
tion  of  axle,  sun- 


P 


PRICE 

$100  porting  whofll  anil  leaving  spindle  dear  for  oiling.  No 
lost  washers  No  soiled  hands  Agents  write  for  special  price, 

COMBINA  N.  WRENCH  &  JACK  CO..  SALEM,  OHIO- 


LARGEST  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the 
best  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons  in 
America.  Any  size, 
straight  and  stagfgard 
spokes,  any  width  tire. 
The  head  of 
spoke  in  the 
groove  can't 
wear  off. 

Make  best 
Handy  Steel  Wagons. 
All  steel,  and  wood. 
Four  different  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  OATALOQUE 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Havana,  III. 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED - 

If  you  buy  an  article  of  the  proper  quality  you  immediately  cut  off  tho 
expense  of  repair.  To  save  repair  saves  money.  To  save  money  earns 
money.  You  stop  all  expense  of  repair  when  you  buy  a  set  of 

'  ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS . 

They  neither  break  down,  warp,  roi.  get  loose  or  shed  the  tire  anil 
last  indefinitely.  Made  to  fit  any  skein,  any  height,  any  width  ot  tire. 
.Send  for  tree  iliust’d  catalogue  of  these  aud  our  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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The  story  is  told,  in  a  western  paper,  of  a  man 
who  had  been  appointed  dairy  instructor  in  three 
schools  in  as  many  different  States.  Of  course,  he 
could  accept  but  one  position,  but  the  point  is  that 
he  must  have  been  recognized  as  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  been  thus  honored.  In  these 
days,  when  there  is  such  a  cry  about  unemployed 
labor,  there  is  a  big  moral  in  this  that  is  worth  pon¬ 
dering  by  young  men — and  young  women,  too. 

* 

We  think  there  are  too  many  “fads”  in  our  so- 
called  modern  system  of  teaching  the  young  in  public 
schools.  There  are  too  many  experiments  with  new 
methods  and  studies.  The  design  seems  to  be  to  teach 
children  to  be  smart  rather  than  substantial.  Among 
the  new  schemes  suggested  is  “physical  culture.”  We 
know  of  one  student  who  nearly  broke  down  under 
the  gymnastics  required  for  this  course.  One  would 
think  that  the  average  child  can  find  exercise  enough 
at  home  helping  mother  or  relieving  father  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  physical  system  properly. 

* 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Pure  Butter  Dealers’  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  has  started  a  crusade  against  oleo. 
The  Association  employs  detectives  to  collect  evi¬ 
dence  and  an  attorney  to  conduct  prosecutions,  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  independent  campaign 
will  cause  a  flutter  among  fraudulent  sellers.  One  of 
tne  first  arrests  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  that  of  a  grocer  who  sold  one-half  pound  of 
oleo  as  pure  butter,  at  butter  prices,  to  a  detective. 
He  was  held  in  $600  bail.  It  is  said  that  over  300 
warrants  will  shortly  be  served  for  this  offense,  in 
Philadelphia  alone. 

* 

Last  week,  we  copied  an  item  from  the  Texas  Farm 
and  Ranch,  advocating  the  selection  of  our  old  friend, 
Prof.  T.  V.  Munson,  as  special  representative  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  of  American  grape  culture.  The 
R-  N.-Y.  would  be  pleased  to  see  Prof.  Munson  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  he  is  the  best  possible  representative  that 
this  country  could  send  abroad.  His  knowledge  of 
grape  growing  is  complete,  and  he  is  already  well 
known  in  France  as  a  careful  student  and  thoroughly- 
posted  man.  We  fail  to  see  where  a  better  American 
representative  could  be  selected.  Let  it  be  Munson, 
by  all  means!  He  is  the  man  for  the  place! 

♦ 

One  of  the  developments  of  the  past  few  years  is 
the  moving-picture  machine.  A  series  of  pictures  is 
taken  of  rapidly-moving  objects,  like  a  trotting  horse, 
a  train  of  cars,  or  almost  any  scene.  Then  by  a 
specially-constructed  machine,  this  is  projected  upon 
a  screen  like  the  well-known  stereopticon  screen,  and 
the  whole  original  scene  is  reproduced.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  using  this  method 
in  the  interest  of  science.  A  small  oak  tree  is  being 
photographed,  the  machine  being  so  arranged  that  a 
picture  is  taken  each  hour.  The  pictures  will  show 
the  tree  from  its  first  appearance  above  ground,  until 
it  is  a  foot  high  with  all  its  leaves  developed.  These 
pictures  are  for  experimental  purposes,  to  test  the 
machine,  but  it  is  intended  to  use  the  machine  to 
watch  the  development  of  fungous  diseases,  insects, 
parasites,  etc.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  are 
almost  unlimited.  Such  pictures  can  be  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  lectures,  in  class-rooms  and  the  like,  and  will 
show  more  than  hours  of  talk  and  columns  of  print. 
Pictures  might  be  taken  at  regular  intervals,  of  a 
baby,  a  chicken,  colt,  or  any  live  stock.  Then  when 
maturity  was  reached,  every  change  taking  place 
throughout  the  several  years  required,  could  be 
shown  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  application  of 


this  could  be  made  not  only  interesting,  but  its  eco¬ 
nomic  possibilities  in  the  way  of  study  and  research 
are  something  wonderful. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  spoken  of  the  use  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum  by  some  railroads  on  their  roadbeds  to  keep 
down  the  dust.  An  experiment  is  reported  as  about 
to  be  made  in  Iowa,  of  using  this  oil  on  country  roads 
as  a  cheap  substitute  for  paving.  The  road  is  simply 
to  be  graded,  and  then  the  oil  used,  with  the 
idea  that  it  will  turn  off  the  water — a  sort  of  water¬ 
proof  coat,  as  it  were.  The  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest,  and  there  are  any  num  ¬ 
ber  of  localities  that  could  furnish  roads  for  experi¬ 
ment,  if  needed.  It’s  a  new  idea  to  grease  the  road 
instead  of  the  wagon. 

* 

There  are  a  good  many  farmers  yet  who  start  their 
haying  right  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  no  matter  what 
the  season  is.  It  would  often  pay  them  better  to  start 
June  20,  but  they  think  all  their  weeding  and  hoeing 
must  be  done  first.  Most  of  them  have  to,  or  do,  hire 
extra  help  for  their  haying.  A  neighbor,  who  used  to 
be  a  month  or  more  at  his  haying,  now  hires  a  lot  of 
help,  and  gets  it  all  done  in  a  week  or  less.  He  says 
that  his  hay  is  so  much  better  cut  early  that  he  doesn’t 
have  to  feed  anywhere  near  as  much  grain,  and,  in 
reality,  it  doesn’t  cost  him  as  much  as  though  he 
hired  less  help  and  was  so  much  longer  about  it. 

* 

A  report  from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  states  that  36 
samples  of  milk  sold  by  regular  dealers  were  exam¬ 
ined,  and  only  one  was  free  from  chemicals  used  for 
preserving.  The  authorities  promise  to  publish  a  list 
of  the  dealers  whose  milk  is  free  from  chemicals,  and 
another  giving  the  names  of  those  who  use  them. 
These  lists  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  daily  papers  so 
that  the  public  may  know  just  what  they  are  buying. 
We  have  always  claimed  that  this  publicity  is  the 
only  way  to  drive  adulteration  frauds  and  humbugs 
out  of  business.  Their  whole  trade  is  a  counterfeit 
one,  based  on  an  effort  to  sell  an  inferior  or  poisoned 
article  under  the  guise  of  pure  and  wholesome  food. 
Publish  their  names  in  full,  and  show  the  people  just 
what  they  are  selling!  That  is  the  surest  and  quick¬ 
est  way  to  drive  them  out  of  business! 

ik 

Ten  years  ago,  some  of  our  wise  men  were  sad,  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  Argentina  was  likely  to  interfere 
with  our  foreign  wheat  markets.  That  country  was 
on  the  point  of  a  promised  boom.  It  had  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  wonderfully  rich  land  close  to  tide  water,  so 
that  the  cost  of  shipment  to  Europe  was  light.  An 
abundance  of  cheap  labor  was,  also,  promised.  It 
was  this  very  cheap  labor  that  upset  all  calculation. 
Cheap  labor  lacks  skill,  and  the  richest  land  poorly 
tilled  cannot  compete  with  thin  soil  well  handled  and 
worked  with  improved  machinery.  That  is  the  way  it 
always  goes.  There  are  a  dozen  rich  and  fertile  sec¬ 
tions  in  this  country  which,  one  would  think,  might 
easily  run  the  New  England  farmers  out  of  business. 
Yet,  somehow,  these  keen-brained  Yankees  keep  at  it 
with  improved  methods  and  tools,  and  ask  no  favors 
of  the  Government!  “It’s  more  in  the  man  than  in 
the  land.” 

A  recent  law  passed  in  New  Zealand,  called  the 
“Shearers’  Accommodation  Act,”  gives  factory  inspec¬ 
tors  the  duty  of  examining  buildings  used  to  house 
shearers  and  other  wandering  laborers,  upon  farms  or 
cattle  ranches.  This  class  of  labor,  being  hired  for  a 
short  season  only,  is  often  furnished  with  tumble- 
down  and  unsanitary  shelter;  but  hereafter,  the  in¬ 
spectors  are  to  see  that  proper  buildings  are  erected 
and  kept  in  decent  condition.  It  is  likely  that  the 
provisions  of  this  law  will  be  extended,  in  the  future, 
to  permanent  farm  laborers,  since  it  would  be  absurd 
to  control  the  housing  of  men  who  are  in  a  locality 
for  a  short  time,  and  to  overlook  those  who  expect  to 
continue  in  the  same  place.  Do  our  authorities  give 
any  attention  to  the  sanitary  accommodation  of  hop- 
pickers  and  other  classes  of  nomadic  labor?  What 
would  an  inspector  think  of  the  bed  you  provide  for 
the  hired  man? 

* 

A  communication  printed  recently  in  a  New  York 
daily  paper  lamented  the  decadence  of  sweet  corn  on 
the  ear,  as  sold  in  city  markets.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  stated  that,  while  the  corn  seems  fresh  and 
juicy,  the  sweetness  and  flavor  are  entirely  lacking, 
and  infers  that  farmers  no  longer  grow  good  varieties. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  incorrect  inference,  though  the 
earliest  corn  often  seems  somewhat  deficient  in  flavor, 
even  when  fresh.  But  the  real  truth  is  that  the  city 
consumer  rarely  has  an  opportunity  to  eat  “roasting 
ears”  in  their  best  estate.  No  other  farm  product 


loses  flavor  more  rapidly  after  gathering  than  green 
corn,  and,  if  it  could  be  sold  promptly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  we  should  hear  no  complaints  of  its  deterior¬ 
ated  quality.  In  our  own  vicinity,  people  buy  local 
green  corn  which  has  been  sent  to  New  York  and  then 
shipped  out  again  to  the  locality  where  it  was  grown, 
to  be  sold  by  the  butcher  or  grocer.  Consumers 
there,  too,  complain  that  this  traveled  corn  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  flavor. 

* 

Friends  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  have  put  up  the 
best  argument  they  can  for  him.  Now  let  us  give 
Ben  a  rest.  Most  of  these  friends  admit  that  the 
apple  is  a  disappointment  when  eaten  out  of  the  hand. 
It  is  a  fine-looking  fruit,  but  as  we  get  it  in  the  East, 
dry  and  of  poor  flavor.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
the  bad  reputation  of  Ben  Davis  nas  been  earned  by 
fruit  grown  in  localities  where  this  variety  should 
not  be  planteu.  We  get  few  of  the  good  ones  at  this 
side  of  the  country.  Unless  the  western  growers  send 
better  specimens  to  Europe  than  they  send  to  the  east¬ 
ern  markets,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
European  consumers  will  raise  an  outcry  against  it. 
The  English  horticultural  papers  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  shout  against  Ben  Davis.  It  is  charged  that 
Ben  Davis  apples  have  been  put  on  the  market  labeled 
“Spitzenburg”  and  “Northern  Spy.”  Such  work  is  as 
great  a  fraud  as  selling  oleo  for  butter,  or  filled  cheese 
foi  full  cream.  The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks  the  western  Ben 
Davis  growers  are  overdoing  their  business.  They 
will  have  to  face  a  demand  for  an  apple  of  higher 
quality,  and  then  what  will  they  do? 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Californy!  Californy!  With  your  climate  rich  and  rare 
llieres  one  old  fruit  too  much  for  you,  and  that’s  the 
Bartlett  pear. 

lour  lazy  sunny  climate  paints  the  rose  upon  the  peach 
But  Oh!  the  flesh  is  like  a  chip  with  flavor  out  of  reach! 
You  suck  the  flavor  from  the  plum,  you  waste  too  much 
on  paint, 

You  lose  both  Satan’s  sourness  and  the  sugar  of  the 
saint. 

But  good  old  Brother  Bartlett  from  his  foggy  eastern 
farm, 

Has  proved  himself  too  much  for  you— you  can’t  destroy 
his  charm. 

Oh,  yes!  You  paint  him  gaily  and  you  try  to  make  him 
drop 

His  grip  upon  the  flavor  that  has  sent  him  to  the  top 
He  might  become  a  giant  if  he’d  let  it  drop  and  grow, 

He  won  t  forget  his  Yankee  blood — he  firmly  answers  No' 
Californy!  Californy!  You’re  a  dreamy,  sunny  land- 
You  ossify  the  juices  of  the  fruits  that  cannot  stand,’ 

The  languorous  temptation  of  your  climate  rich  and  rare 
But  can’t  seduce  the  flavor  of  the  good  old  Bartlett  pear’ 


The  middle  man  shall  be  first. 

Which  is  better— a  push  or  a  pull? 

Unequally  distributed— this  year’s  rain. 

I  he  worst  middleman  is  the  meddle  man. 

The  best  place  for  the  surplus  rooster  is  in  a  pot-pie. 

Small  potatoes— the  early  ones  in  the  droughty  re¬ 
gions. 

WANTED-the  connecting  link  between  a  fool  and  his 
money. 

“I  am  down  to  bed  rock,’’  said  father,  as  he  took 
charge  of  the  baby’s  cradle. 

Is  a  man  s  patriotism  measured  by  the  amount  of  noise 
he  makes  on  the  Fourth  of  July? 

Some  folks  not  only  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
but  they  undertake  to  take  the  Lord,  also. 

Better  give  a  man  with  a  pot  of  paint  the  whole  road 
than  to  quarrel  with  him  about  the  right  of  way. 

Turnips  and  beets  for  late  Winter  use  are  sown  in 
July,  at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  in  good  condition. 

We  have  met  a  good  many  people  who  talk  about 
casting  their  burden  on  the  Lord,  when  their  intention 
is  to  pass  their  responsibilities  to  their  relations. 

An  Alabama  friend  says  that  cow  peas  will  feed  land, 
folks,  horses,  mules,  cows,  hogs,  turkeys,  chickens  and 
quail. 

Money  beats  love  for  securing  a  cook  and  dish  washer, 
yet  one  man  writes  us  that  he  thinks  he  could  get  a 
second  wife  easier  than  he  could  hire  a  girl  to  do  house¬ 
work! 

Delaware  is  dry!  One  of  our  readers,  writing  on 
July  4,  said:  “I  hope  the  cheap  powder,  whisky  and  pa¬ 
triotism  that  will  be  exploded  to-day  may,  at  least, 
bring  rain.” 

Whenever  you  see  a  neighbor  with  his  life  all  out  of 
joint,  and  bitterness  o’erflowing  from  his  cup,  it  just 
becomes  your  business  his  bruises  to  anoint,  and  from 
your  own  life’s  sweetness  fill  him  up. 

Lome  German  chemist  has  made  oleo  by  mixing  almond 
and  other  nut  paste  with  animal  fats,  without  the  use 
of  milk.  He  will  have  a  nice  job  to  sell  it,  however, 
unless  he  pretends  it  is  made  from  milk! 

A  farmer  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  caught  a  huge  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle  July  4,  the  bird  being  in  the  act  of  carrying 
off  one  of  his  Spring  pigs.  We  think  that  the  bird  of 
freedom  could  be  in  a  better  business  than  stealing 
shotes  on  Independence  Day. 

We  will  add  to  the  “education”  talk  about  the  little 
Hope  Farm  people  that,  when  the  Madame  left  the  nor¬ 
mal  school,  she  believed  that  a  child  should  never  be 
whipped.  That  was  theory.  The  actual  care  of  children 
has  demonstrated  that  the  shingle  and  the  switch  are 
close  to  the  foundation  of  society! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  wholesale  grocers  of  Iowa  are 
uniting  to  form  a  trust  or  combine,  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  Iowa  trade  for  Iowa  jobbers.  The  organizers 
say  that  the  combine  will  reduce  prices  to  consumers. 
.  .  At  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  diamond  smuggler  who  had 
come  over  from  Canada  was  arrested  June  29  with  over 
$15,000  worth  of  precious  stones  concealed  around  his 
ankles.  .  .  Six  Chinese  highbinders  went  from  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  to  San  Jos€  June  29,  to  assassinate  the 
president  of  a  local  Chinese  society.  The  local  police 
arranged  a  surprise  for  them,  but  the  Chinese  were  all 
protected  by  coats  of  mail,  and  escaped  without  injury, 
after  a  pistol  fight,  in  which  one  officer  was  wounded. 
.  .  The  steam  barge  Margaret  Olwill  was  sunk  in  Lake 
Erie  by  a  heavy  squall  June  28;  eight  lives  lost.  .  .  The 
Brazos  Valley,  Texas,  is  suffering  from  serious  floods; 
June  29,  the  Brazos  River  was  two  feet  higher  than  ever 
known  at  Waco  and,  with  its  tributaries,  was  flooding 
thousands  of  acres  of  cultivated  land;  July  4,  the  river 
was  six  feet  higher  than  ever  before.  At  Brookshire, 
nearly  400  persons  were  caught  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  flood,  and  it  is  feared  that  they  are  all  drowned. 
The  survivors  in  that  district  have  neither  food  nor 
shelter.  At  Sealy,  there  have  been  42  Inches  of  rainfall. 
The  damage  to  the  cotton  crop  is  put  at  $8,000,000,  and 
the  loss  of  live  stock  and  other  property  is  estimated  to 
be  $7,000,000.  The  region  flooded  is  between  the  Little 
and  Big  Brazos  Rivers  in  the  fertile  bottom  lands.  At 
Hearne,  35  persons  are  reported  drowned;  60  in  other 
localities.  .  .  The  street-car  strike  at  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  was  settled  June  29,  after  continuing  for  three 
months.  The  men  failed  to  get  their  demands.  Heavy 
damage  suits  have  been  filed  against  the  company  for 
personal  injuries  caused  by  the  employment  of  new 
men.  .  .  An  asphalt  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,000, 
has  been  incorporated  in  New  Jersey.  Its  promoters  ex¬ 
pect  to  control  all  the  asphalt  in  the  world.  .  .  A  train¬ 
load  of  negro  miners  going  from  Pana,  Ill.,  to  Brush’s 
mines  near  Carterville,  was  fired  upon  by  union  strikers 
June  30,  one  man  and  one  woman  being  killed,  and  20 
persons  wounded.  It  is  said  that  a  majority  of  the  mur¬ 
derous  strikers  are  negroes  brought  from  the  South  a 
year  ago  who  have  since  joined  the  union.  July  1, 
State  militia  were  ordered  to  Carterville  to  restore  or¬ 
der.  .  .  A  riot  among  negroes  at  the  Black  Diamond 
Steel  Works,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  30,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  one  man,  and  the  mortal  wounding  of  an¬ 
other.  .  .  A  number  of  small  post  offices  on  Long 
Island  have  been  discontinued,  to  give  place  for  free 
rural  delivery.  In  place  of  the  post  offices,  stations  will 
be  maintained  for  the  sale  of  stamps,  etc.  .  .  The 
young  woman  who  was  accused  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
of  forging  Miss  Gould’s  name  to  a  note  for  $20,000,  has 
been  declared  insane,  and  committed  to  an  asylum.  .  . 
At  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  July  1,  a  four-year-old  boy  died 
as  the  result  of  a  grain  of  corn  lodging  in  his  throat. 
He  had  been  removed  from  the  care  of  a  regular  physi¬ 
cian,  and  handed  over  to  a  female  faith  curist.  The 
woman  explained  that  there  was  a  lack  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  child’s  father,  which  interfered  with  her 
ministrations.  .  .  A  blaze  in  a  cotton  warehouse  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $350,000.  .  . 
The  town  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  was  swept  by  fire  July  2; 
loss  $150,000.  .  .  A  collision  of  trolley  cars  near  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  July  2,  caused  the  death  of  two  persons  and 
serious  injuries  to  five  others.  .  .  It  is  announced  that 
a  surplus  of  nearly  $2,000,000  was  left  from  the  pension 
appropriation  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  after  paying 
all  claims.  .  .  North  Dakota  has  amended  its  divorce 
law,  and  now  requires,  in  all  cases  instituted,  a  year’s 
residence  in  the  State.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  divorce 
mills  which  gave  unpleasant  notoriety  to  the  State.  .  . 
At  Staplehurst,  Neb.,  five  young  men  who  were  on  a 
fishing  trip,  were  struck  by  lightning  July  3,  while 
halted  under  a  tree,  and  the  entire  party  killed.  .  . 
The  cities  of  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Cripple  Creek, 
Victor  and  Pueblo,  Colo.,  united  in  a  grand  celebration 
July  3,  illuminating  Pike’s  Peak,  14,147  feet  above  sea 
level,  by  burning  1,700  pounds  of  red,  white  and  blue  fire. 
Previous  to  the  illumination,  a  violent  snowstorm  raged 
on  the  Peak,  two  inches  of  snow  falling.  The  reflection 
of  the  fireworks  was  plainly  seen  at  Denver,  75  miles 
away.  .  .  Three  negroes  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of 
New  York  toughs  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  July  4;  two  were  driven 
into  a  swamp  and  the  third  nearly  killed.  .  .  A  fire  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  4,  caused  the  loss  of  one  life  and 
damage  of  about  $450,000  .  .  A  trolley  collision  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  July  2  killed  one  person  and  fatally  wounded  two 
others.  .  .  Three  boys,  aged  seven  and  nine  years, 
were  arrested  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  July  3,  charged  with 
manslaughter.  They  placed  a  nut  or  bolt  on  the  rail¬ 
road  track,  causing  a  train  wreck,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  one  man.  .  .  A  fire  in  a  paper-pulp  factory 
at  Chicago,  Ill.,  July  3,  resulted  in  four  deaths  and  a 
loss  of  $90,000.  .  .  A  head-on  collision  of  two  trolley 
cars  occurred  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  July  4;  14  persons 
were  injured.  .  .  In  Philadelphia,  over  200  persons  were 
injured  in  various  ways  while  celebrating  July  4;  many 
of  them  were  very  badly  mangled.  .  .  At  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  July  5,  11  whitecaps  were  indicted  out  of 
14  men  against  whom  charges  were  brought  for  whip¬ 
ping  A.  E.  Woolbright.  The  victim  has  brought  damage 
suits  amounting  to  $65,000  against  the  men  who  assaulted 
him. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  of 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  begun  proceedings  to  test  the  le¬ 
gality  of  the  sugar  bounty  law.  The  Attorney-General 
holds  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  there 
is  no  fund  from  which  the  bounty  may  be  paid.  The 
Company  has  presented  a  certificate  showing  that  it 
has  earned  $24,692  in  bounty  this  year.  .  .  During  the 
Texan  floods,  over  1,000  car-loads  of  watermelons,  read* 
for  shipment,  were  washed  away.  .  .  Complaint  comes 
from  the  pea-raising  section  of  New  Jersey  that  many 
of  the  vines  have  been  ruined  by  a  green  louse,  only  the 
earliest  crops  escaping.  .  .  Pear  blight  is  reported  as 
unusually  prevalent  in  Salem,  Gloucester  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Counties,  N.  J.  Cherries  were  so  plentiful  in  that 
locality  that  hundreds  of  quarts  rotted  on  the  trees, 

for  lack  of  paying  prices. 

• 

CUBA.— Officers  and  men  of  the  rural  guard  at  Guan- 
ajay  have  been  arrested  for  robbery,  29  being  impli¬ 


cated.  Col.  Carrillo,  recently  appointed  as  chief  of  the 
guard,  and  18  others,  have  taken  to  the  woods  and,  it  is 
feared,  intend  to  practice  open  brigandage.  .  .  Senor 
Santa  Maria,  father  of  the  sugar  planter  who  was  killed 
during  the  recent  trouble  at  Cienfuegos  will  present  a 
claim  for  indemnity  against  the  American  Government. 
He  says  that  his  son,  who  was  driving  by,  was  shot  by 
American  soldiers.  .  .  Ten  more  of  Acosta's  outlaws 
were  captured  near  Guanajay  and  one  killed.  The 
Cubans  protest  against  the  killing  of  the  bandits,  though 
they  are  glad  to  have  the  bands  broken  up.  .  .  Owing 
to  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  at  Santiago,  there  was 
no  elaborate  celebration  on  July  4.  The  troops  are  care¬ 
fully  quarantined,  and  there  is  no  yellow  fever  among 
civilians.  .  .  At  Manzanillo,  1,200  Cuban  soldiers  ap¬ 
plied  for  pay  July  3.  Payment  at  Santiago  has  been 
postponed,  owing  to  the  yellow  fever  epidemic,  which 
was  gaining  in  virulence  July  5.  The  new  camp  at 
Boniato  seems  to  be  thoroughly  infected,  and  a  new 
fever  hospital  will  be  established.  All  the  victims,  with 
the  exception  of  one  American  civilian,  are  soldiers. 

PHILIPPINES.— Insurgents  continue  fighting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Fernando.  The  First  Nebraska 
Regiment  has  started  home,  after  taking  part  in  29  en¬ 
gagements,  also  two  companies  of  Utah  artillery.  .  . 
Public  schools  were  opened  in  Manila  July  3.  The  pupils 
will  receive  instruction  in  English  for  one  hour  each 
day.  .  .  The  Filipinos  decline  to  release  all  their 
Spanish  prisoners.  They  will  give  up  sick  soldiers  and 
civil  officials,  but  intend  to  keep  the  friars,  expecting 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  pay  a  ransom  for 
them.  The  insurgents  employ  the  military  prisoners  in 
engineering,  hospital  and  clerical  work. 

FOREIGN.— Capt  Dreyfus  arrived  in  France  June  30. 
His  landing  was  secret,  and  there  was  no  demonstration 
by  the  public.  .  .  German  and  American  residents  in 
the  Transvaal  have  asked  their  Consuls  to  be  prepared 
to  protect  them  in  case  of  Boer  troubles.  The  U.  S. 
cruiser  Chicago  has  arrived  at  Delagoa  Bay.  .  .  At 
the  opening  of  the  municipal  council  at  Barcelona, 
Spain,  July  1,  a  crowd  fired  upon  the  councillors,  killing 
three  and  wounding  nine  others.  .  .  At  Odessa,  Russia, 
44  miners  were  killed  by  a  dynamite  explosion  July  4. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— The  Hawaiian  law  providing 
for  the  penal  enforcement  of  labor  contracts  is  held 
binding,  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Honolulu.  The  court  maintains  that  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution  is  not 
now  binding  in  the  Islands.  The  test  was  made  when 
two  plantation  laborers  deserted  their  service,  and  were 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  They  ap¬ 
pealed  on  the  ground  that  the  penal  clause  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  .  The 
steamer  Nippon  Maru,  from  Hongkong,  arrived  at 
Honolulu  recently  with  bubonic  plague  on  board,  which 
has  caused  some  alarm. 

PORTO  RICO.— The  Commissioners  from  Porto  Rico 
to  the  United  States  last  month  issued  a  formal  pro¬ 
test  against  the  treatment  of  their  country  and  the 
people  by  this  Government.  They  say  they  are  bui’- 
dened  by  a  tariff  heavier  and  more  obnoxious  than  under 
Spanish  rule;  that  they  are  treated  as  inferiors  and  de¬ 
pendent  people,  and  that  the  liberty  that  was  guai-an- 
teed  to  them  is  a  delusion.  They  say  they  do  not  ask 
favors,  but  demand  justice. 


THE  FUTURE  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

WHAT  WESTERN  MEN  SAY. 

Shall  It  Be  “ a  Traveling  High  School  ”? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  securing  opinions  from  the  various 
managers  of  the  farmers’  institutes,  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  these  meetings.  The  agricultu¬ 
ral-college  and  experiment-station  men  agree  that  the 
character  of  the  work  should  be  changed  so  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  sort  of  extension  course  in  agricultural  science. 
We  hope  to  print  opinions  from  those  who  have  chai-ge 
of  these  meetings,  before  the  time  for  planning  the  Fall 
campaign.  This  week,  three  western  managers  discuss 
the  matter. 

My  experience  along  the  line  of  farmers’  institutes 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  of  the  instruction  and  lecture  work  in  the  insti¬ 
tutes  be  kept  down  to  such  a  level  as  to  permit  a 
thoroughly  practical,  if  at  the  same  time  slightly- 
educated,  farmer  to  gain  information,  and  participate 
in  the  discussions.  It  is  not  the  educated  few  that  need 
to  be  reached.  The  great  number  of  first-class  rural 
papers  reach  this  class  of  people,  and  they  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  books  without  end,  while  the  great  majority, 
those  who  read  little  and  think,  perhaps,  less,  is  the 
class  which  must  be  reached,  if  the  institutes  do  the 
woi-k  for  which  I  deem  they  have  been  created.  So 
far  as  possible,  I  deem  the  introduction  of  social  fea¬ 
tures  very  desirable,  providing  always  that  this  fea¬ 
ture  is  not  permitted  to  throw  into  a  second  place  the 
true  educational  side  of  the  work.  My  feeling  is  that, 
at  the  present,  and  probably  for  many  years,  the  in¬ 
stitutes  should  be  thought  of  as  supplying  the  very 
first  elements  of  information,  and  that  later,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  higher  education,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  will 
take  care  of  itself,  through  the  means  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  f.  w.  taylor. 

Nebraska. 

Give  “  Every-Day  Farmers”  a  Chance. 

I  differ  very  materially  with  those  who  think  that 
this  institution  should  take  the  form  of  a  traveling 
high  school.  I  have  had  12  years  of  experience  in  this 
work,  and  have  presided  at  many  hundreds  of  these 
institute  sessions.  My  observation  with  a  careful 
study  is  that,  first  of  all,  the  institute  instructor 
should  be  a  practical  man,  but  with  his  practice,  he 
should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  science 
which  enters  into  this  practice.  We  have  had  some 


very  superior  institute  instructors,  who  had  obtained 
their  scientific  knowledge  by  a  thorough  course  in  our 
colleges.  Others  have  obtained  it  by  a  very  careful 
and  studious  reading  of  our  agricultural  literature. 
If  the  attainment  of  scientific  knowledge  make  an  in¬ 
stitute  instructor  to  be  more  of  a  professor  than  a 
farmer,  then  he  is  very  seriously  handicapped  in 
doing  aggressive,  successful  institute  work.  There  is 
a  freemasonry  in  all  trades  and  vocations.  The  insti¬ 
tute  instructor  should  be  so  thoroughly  a  practical 
man,  and  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  the  work  that  he  teaches,  that  the  every-day 
farmer,  who  has  also  had  his  experience  in  the  same 
line,  will  recognize  very  quickly  that  the  one  who  ad¬ 
dresses  him  has  performed  the  things  he  talks  about, 
and  has  performed  them  well,  and  in  addition  to  that, 
he  understands  the  things  which  he  deals  with  and 
the  laws  which  enter  into  the  work.  The  institute 
instructor  should  always  give  a  reason  for  the 
methods  he  pursues.  This  reason,  of  course,  will  in¬ 
volve  the  science  of  agriculture,  but  it  must  be  stated 
in  plain,  every-day,  commonplace  language,  so  that 
the  average  one  in  the  audience  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  language  of  the.  college  professor  upon 
the  platform  is  out  of  place.  The  farmers’  institute  is 
for  the  farmers.  Its  platfoi’m  is  to  insti’uct  them,  but 
in  order  to  do  it  successfully,  it  must  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  audience,  and  its  teachings  must  have  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  born  of  successful  work  in  the 
pi’actical  field  of  agriculture. 

We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  social 
feature  a  part  of  our  institute  programme.  With  the 
light  kind  of  instructors  upon  the  platform,  you  can 
always  have  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  will 
make  the  work  popular  because  of  itself.  After  12 
years  of  work,  the  institute  in  Minnesota  has  larger 
audiences  and  greater  interest,  and  mox-e  good  will 
than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history.  We  have  tried 
to  govei-n  by  these  principles  that  I  have  x-eferred  to, 
with  others  that  are  like  unto  them,  in  the  conducting 
of  our  work.  0.  c.  qregg. 

Supt’  Farmers’  Institutes  in  Minnesota. 

Need  of  the  Practical  Man. 

There  is  no  one  best  way  to  conduct  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  for  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  degree  of 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  farming  classes 
in  diffei-ent  parts  of  the  country  varies  greatly.  In 
the  older  portions  of  the  country,  the  fertilization, 
care  and  management  of  the  soil  are  questions  of  very 
gi  eat  importance.  The  eastei’n  fai'iner  has,  in  many 
cases,  come  to  recognize  the  importance  and  absolute 
necessity  of  the  best  methods  of  husbanding  soil  re¬ 
sources  and  home  fertility.  The  western  farmer,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  soil  yet  new  and  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  does  not  see  the  necessity  or  recognize  the 
importance  of  carefully  husbanding  the  soil  resources. 
This  serves  to  illustrate  what  is  true  in  regard  to 
many  other  questions.  The  topics  themselves,  there¬ 
fore,  vary  with  the  development  and  peculiar  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  several  sections  of  the  country.  As  to  the 
method  of  treating  these  questions,  the  general  intel¬ 
ligence  and  degree  of  scientific  information  which  the 
farmers  of  a  section  possess,  must  be  kept  steadily  in 
mind.  In  many  sections  of  the  country  the  farmers 
are  not  quite  prepared  to  accept  and  apply  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  scientist  until  they  have  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  practical  affairs  of  the  farm. 

The  experiment  station  worker  may  discover  prin¬ 
ciples  of  general  application  to  agriculture,  and  set 
forth  the  same  in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner  at  the 
farmers’  institute,  but  to  3.  great  many  farmers,  he 
cannot  carry  conviction  as  well  as  a  practical  man 
who  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  scientific  methods 
when  practically  applied  to  farming.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  and  will  continue  to  be,  need  for  highly  success¬ 
ful,  pi-actical  men,  who  are  working  out  on  their  own 
farms  the  applications  of  science  to  agriculture,  and 
who  can  set  forth  in  a  clear,  entertaining  and  con¬ 
vincing  manner  at  farmers’  institutes,  the  results  of 
their  labors. 

At  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man 
who  can  be  most  helpful  at  a  farmers’  institute,  is 
the  one  who  has  a  clear  perception  of  the  relations  of 
theory  and  practice,  who  clearly  recognizes  how 
science  may  help  the  art  of  agriculture,  who  is  demon¬ 
strating  the  pi-actical  value  of  science  applied  to 
farming,  and  who  can  convincingly  instruct  his  fel¬ 
low  men,  and  show  them  how  they  can  advantage¬ 
ously  use  the  better  methods.  The  institute  manager 
finds  it  difficult  to  secure  men  possessing  all  these 
qualifications,  and  he  is,  therefoi’e,  compelled  to  do 
the  next  best  thing,  viz.,  employ  a  scientific  expert 
and  a  practical  man.  The  two  are  but  halves  of  one 
whole,  and  the  most  effective  work  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  when  their  combined  knowledge  is  found  in 
one  and  the  same  person.  w.  c.  latta. 

Indiana. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 

A  AA  A  AA.A 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Oh,  liow  I  hate 
A  veil! 

Do  you  suppose 

1  like  to  feel  it  rubbing  'gainst  my  nose? 
Forever  catching  on  my  eyelash  tips, 
Persistently  adhering  to  my  lips, 

The  while  the  ill-dyed  blackness  of  its  laco 
Makes  grimy  smudges  on  my  face. 

Or  if  the  veil  be  white, 

itself  it  smudges  till  it  is  a  sight! 

Why  do  I  wear  it? 

Why ? 

It  is  a  crime  thus  daily  to  enwrap 
One’s  self  in  such  a  microbe-trap! 

Death  and  disease  lurk  hidden  in  its  curves. 
A  pest!  A  bane!  A  blot  upon  our  sex, 

Just  made  to  vex 

A  burdened  woman’s  overburdened  nerves. 
Oli,  Fashion,  hear  my  wail! 

Or  is  my  plea  to  let  me  go  without  a  veil 
Without  avail? 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Harper's  Bazar. 

ft 

An  Arkansas  man  has  offered  a  prize 
of  $25  to  the  mother  who  first  consents 
to  have  her  baby  taken  up  in  a  balloon 
and  dropped  in  a  parachute.  It  is  said 
that  there  has  not  been  any  very  spirited 
competition  for  the  prize. 

ft 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  the  result 
of  observing  85,000  children  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Washington,  there  are  22 
times  as  many  bad  boys  as  bad  girls. 
Out  of  every  400  boys,  22  are  unruly, 
while  in  the  same  number  of  girls,  there 
is  only  one  unruly  pupil.  Among  dull 
boys,  one  in  every  10  is  unruly. 

ft 

A  woman  speaking  at  a  club  meeting 
in  Maine  told  of  a  housekeeper  she  had 
known  who  died  in  the  insane  asylum. 
At  the  funeral,  the  husband  remarked 
that  he  did  not  see  why  Mary  Anne 
should  have  gone  crazy,  for  to  his 
knowledge,  she  had  not  gone  away  from 
her  kitchen  for  30  years!  Poor  Mary 
Anne!  The  asylum  must  have  been  an 
agreeable  change. 

ft 

A  remarkable  Australian  family  con¬ 
sists  of  R.  A.  Stennett  and  his  three 
daughters,  who  have  among  them  res¬ 
cued  fully  20  persons  from  drowning. 
The  father  and  elder  girls,  both  of  whom 
are  under  16,  hold  medals  and  certifi¬ 
cates  for  life-saving,  while  the  youngest 
girl,  aged  six,  is  known  as  the  baby 
champion  swimmer  of  Australia.  In 
swimming,  as  in  most  other  athletics, 
ability  largely  depends  on  the  absence 
of  fear. 

ft 

Women  now  have  a  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  aldermen  and  councillors  of  London. 
The  amendment  to  the  London  Govern¬ 
ment  bill  providing  that  “no  person 
shall  be  disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage’’ 
from  holding  these  positions  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  a  vote  of  196  to  161,  upon  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  bill  failed  later  to  pass  the 
House  of  Lords.  Women  are  eligible  'in 
England  to  school  committees,  vestry 
boards  and  county  councils. 

ft 

A  friend  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Porto  Rico  says  that  Gen.  Henry 
caused  much  consternation  among  the 
native  mothers  by  insisting  that  the 
children  should  be  clothed  'in  one  gar¬ 
ment,  at  least,  instead  of  going  about 
wearing  no  other  protection  than  their 
little  brown  skins.  Many  of  the  women 
had  no  clothes  for  the  children,  and  no 
money  to  buy  any,  so  the  American 
women  in  the  Island,  chiefly  the  wives 
of  military  and  navy  officials,  collected 
and  distributed  garments  among  the 
natives.  The  result  was  sometimes  a 
little  surprising,  as,  for  instance,  when 
a  small  boy  was  seen  trotting  around 
attired  in  a  single  garment,  and  that  a 


shirt  waist,  or  when  a  small  girl  sailed 
by  proudly  arrayed  in  a  pair  of  knicker¬ 
bockers.  However,  these  untrammeled 
youngsters  are  being  broken  to  harness 
in  the  matter  of  wearing  clothes,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  become  more  apt  in  put¬ 
ting  on  their  garments  after  a  time. 

ft 

Senator  Hoar  is  said  to  have  eaten 
codfish  balls  for  breakfast  daily  for  more 
than  35  years.  Our  New  England  au¬ 
thority  says  that  the  Senator’s  uncom¬ 
promising  conscience  in  public  affairs  is 
the  direct  result  of  this  diet. 

ft 

European  railway  cars  have  smoking 
compartments  for  men,  afid  compart¬ 
ments  for  women.  Of  late  years,  'it  is 
said  that  several  roads  on  the  Continent 
have  had  trouble  with  women  who  in¬ 
sist  on  smoking,  but  refuse  to  go  into 
smoking  carriages.  In  Belgium,  where 
trouble  of  this  kind  has  arisen,  they 
now  put  the  sign  “Smoking  forbidden” 
on  women’s  compartments.  It  is  said 
that  Russian  women  are  the  worst  of¬ 
fenders  in  this  line. 

ft 

Among  fields  of  labor  now  invaded  by 
women  is  the  elevator;  several  women 
in  Chicago  are  now  employed  in  this 
way.  In  one  hotel,  it  'is  said  that  a  girl 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  kitchen, 
was  promoted  to  the  elevator,  and  found 
much  prompter  and  more  satisfactory 
than  the  boy  who  had  been  running  it, 
but  she  left,  saying  that  she  “felt 
ashamed  of  such  a  lazy  life,  and  moved 
on.”  Another  Chicago  woman,  whose 
husband  is  an  elevator  man,  takes  his 
place  when  he  has  a  vacation,  and 
doesn’t  regard  it  as  hard  work. 

ft 

Since  Queen  Victoria  mounted  her 
throne,  she  has  seen  17  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  10  Viceroys  of  Canada,  15 
Viceroys  of  India,  and  five  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury.  She  has  seen  France 
ruled  successively  by  one  king,  one  em¬ 
peror,  and  seven  presidents.  She  has 
outlived  every  duke,  duchess,  marquis 
and  marchioness  who  bore  that  rank 
when  she  was  crowned.  There  are  only 
two  survivors  of  those  who  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  her  accession,  and 
only  two  peers  now  living  who  then  held 
their  titles.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
volume  of  history  that  stretches  be¬ 
tween  the  coronation  of  the  young 
princess  and  the  jubilee  of  the  widowed 
queen-empress. 

ft 

As  an  example  of  phonetic  spelling, 
we  may  recommend  a  study  of  personal 
letters  of  the  past  two  centuries,  when 
every  one  spelled  as  seemed  good  in  his 
own  eyes.  The  Century  for  July  gives 
copies  of  letters  which  passed  between 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  wife.  Their 
correspondence  expresses  strong  affec¬ 
tion,  and  gives  delightful  insight  into 
the  domestic  feelings  of  the  “many-sided 
Franklin,”  as  Paul  Leicester  Ford  calls 
him.  In  one  letter,  Mrs.  Franklin  signs 
herself  “your  ffeckshonot  wife,”  and 
again,  “I  am  your  afecltslionet  wife.” 
After  delay,  in  hearing  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  writes: 

Aprill  7  this  day  is  Cumpleet  5  munthes 
senes  you  lefte  your  one  House  I  did  reseve 
a  letter  from  the  Capes  senes  that  not  one 
line  I  due  supose  that  you  did  write  bv  the 
packit  but  that  is  not  arived  yit. 

And  again  she  complained: 

I  have  bin  verey  much  distrest  a  boute 
you  as  I  did  not  (get)  aney  letter  nor  one 
word  from  you  nor  did  I  hear  one  word 
from  oney  bodey  that  you  wrote  to  so  I 
muste  submit  and  inde  (ed)  do  submit  to 
what  I  am  to  hair. 

The  New  York  Sun  excuses  the  attempt 
to  'introduce  phonetic  spelling  in  the 
Chicago  schools  on  the  ground  that, 


probably,  many  of  the  people  interested 
in  it  can’t  spell  in  any  other  way.  This 
is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  reform.  Hew  are  we  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  those  who  spell  “fonet- 
ically”  because  they  believe  in  this  re¬ 
form,  and  those  who  can’t  spell  in  any 
other  way? 

ft 

We  have  heard  of  many  young  people 
who  have  studied  means  of  arranging  a 
“romantic”  marriage,  by  having  the 
ceremony  performed  in  some  unheard- 
of  way;  but  a  recent  wedding  in  Wash¬ 
ington  outclassed  them  all  in  oddity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  account  given 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

J.  A.  Carson  and  Miss  Maud  Cranston,  a 
young  couple  residing  on  Kootenai  Dake, 
were  married  Tuesday  under  circumstances 
seldom  paralleled  in  fiction.  '\  lie  preacher 
who  was  to  tie  the  knot  failed  to  appear  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  at  me  appointed 
time,  so  the  bridal  couple  and  relatives 
boarded  the  steamer  Klondike  mi  her  trip 
down  the  Columbia  River  to  Homier  s 
Ferry,  Idaho,  having  decided  tu  be  married 
there,  in  passing  the  missing  preacher's 
ranch,  down  the  river,  he  was  found  a 
prisoner  on  the  roof  of  ills  submerged  resi¬ 
dence,  the  valley  having  become  flooded  by 
a  sudden  rise  of  the  river.  He  was  rescued 
and  taken  aboard  the  steamer. 

While  he  was  changing  his  wet  clothes 
the  steamer  made  a  brief  stop  at  Rice’s 
Landing,  and  two  passengers  came  aboard 
with  a  rough  pine  coltin  containing  the 
corpse  of  James  Carter,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  river  the  day  before.  A  bulldog  also 
accompanied  the  men.  When  the  preacher 
came  on  deck,  wearing  a  suit  of  Capt.  New¬ 
man’s  clothes,  tile  bridal  couple  announced 
that  they  would  have  the  wedding  take 
place  then  and  there. 

The  ceremony  had  proceeded  almost  to 
the  point  where  the  preacher  was  about  to 
pronounce  them  husband  and  wife  when 
Capt.  Newman’s  dog  and  the  bulldog  got 
into  a  fight.  In  the  midst  of  it  they  upset 
t lie  coffin,  which  had  been  deposited  on  a 
couple  of  beer  kegs.  As  it  struck  the  deck 
the  home-made  coltin  burst  open,  spilling 
out  the  corpse.  One  glance  at  the  dead 
man’s  features  and  the  bride  gave  a  scream 
and  swooned  away  in  the  arms  of  the 
groom,  for  the  corpse  was  that  of  a  former 
lover  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged. 


Wage-Earning  Women. 

Among  us  to-day  the  instances  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  rare  when  a  wo¬ 
man  qualified  to  hold  a  position  is  re¬ 
jected  on  account  of  sex,  says  Lippin- 
cott’s  Magazine.  Wherever  women  do 
good  work,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  or 
less  gladly  admitted.  In  science,  art, 
and  business,  if  they  do  equal  work, 
they  can  earn  an  equal  standing,  though, 
perhaps,  not  yet  always  ail  equal  salary. 

In  practical  American  life  the  place 
left  for  the  non-producing  consumer  is 
small.  Each  one,  if  he  would  be  felt, 
must  bring  a  contribution  to  the  bee¬ 
hive.  Those  who  fall  short  of  this  are 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  time  must 
come  when  the  workers  must  crowd 
them  out.  The  spirit  of  our  time  weighs 
every  individual  by  his  practical  value, 
and  every  measure  by  its  expediency. 
Utilitarianism  is  the  tendency  of  our 
epoch,  and  “Does  it  pay?”  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  test. 

The  quick  intuition  and  the  keenness 
of  perception  of  women  in  the  past,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  ignorance,  have  often 
won  for  them  a  commanding  if  indirect 
influence  over  public  affairs — an  in¬ 
fluence,  by  the  way,  oy  the  legitimate 
and  dignified  use  of  which  both  society 
and  women  themselves  must  be  benefit¬ 
ed.  Higher  education  held  out  to  all  is 
rapidly  raising  the  entire  level  of  wo¬ 


manhood,  and  with  it  has  come  a  higher 
conception  of  its  dignity.  The  women  of 
wealth  who  intelligently  attend  to  their 
own  affairs  are  becoming  more  numer¬ 
ous,  while  few  of  those  less  favored  are 
satisfied  with  the  alternative  formerly 
placed  before  them  of  resignation  to 
poverty  or  dependence  upon  the  bounty 
of  others.  The  class  of  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting  women,  married  and 
single,  is  growing  at  a  rapid  pace.  They 
not  only  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
modern  world  of  art  and  literature,  but 
as  teachers,  book-keepers,  clerks,  secre¬ 
taries,  stenographers,  and  operators, 
they  are  finding  their  way  into  every 
business  establishment. 


Everyday  Wisdom. 

While  some  housekeepers  are  penuri¬ 
ous  in  their  ways  of  furnishing  their 
tables  Wit’h  wholesome  food,  others 
make  the  mistake  of  cooking  more  in 
quantity  and  variety  than  is  needful; 
this  is  not  only  a  waste  of  material,  but 
of  time  and  strength.  Even  though 
fowls  are  kept,  and  they  consume  the 
left-overs,  it  is  best  not  to  have  an 
over  supply.  It  takes  some  forethought 
to  plan  the  kitchen  campaign,  so  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  waste,  but  habit 
makes  it  not  only  possible  but  easy. 

Some  women  with  a  capacity  for  busi¬ 
ness,  do  not  enjoy  doing  their  work,  for 
the  reason  that  they  feel  so  hurried  over 
their  duties  that  they  press  forward, 
looking  mainly  to  the  end  of  their 
labors,  and  expecting  to  have  their  en¬ 
joyment  afterwards,  when  if  they  would 
only  move  with  moderation,  they  and  all 
around  them  would  avoid  much  suffer¬ 
ing.  A  turn  for  dispatch  in  one’s  affairs 
is  very  desirable,  but  such  a  gift  needs 
to  be  managed  with  more  common 
sense  than  some  women  bring  to  bear 
on  their  labors. 

Hurry  and  fretting  are  likely  to  go 
together,  and  wear  out  more  women 
than  hard  work.  The  ability  to  let  an¬ 
noyances  pass  one  by  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  even  tenor  of  one’s  mind,  is  a 
happy  and  desirable  quality. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


Homemade  Koumiss. 

Invalids  are  often  advised  to  use  kou¬ 
miss  as  a  beverage;  it  is  nutritious, 
easily  digested,  and  of  much  hygienic 
value.  It  is  often  recommended  to  con¬ 
sumptives,  and  is  also  advised  in  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys. 
Originally  this  beverage  was  made  by 
the  Tartars  from  mares’  milk,  but  that 
sold  in  this  country  by  the  druggists  is, 
of  course,  prepared  from  cow’s  milk.  It 
may  be  made  at  home,  and  may  be  taken 
in  large  quantities  by  invalids  who  can¬ 
not  digest  fresh  milk. 

A  standard  recipe  for  homemade  kou¬ 
miss  is  as  follows:  Heat  fresh  or  skim¬ 
med  milk  to  the  boiling  point,  and  allow 
it  to  cool  until  lukewarm;  then  put  In¬ 
to  quart  bottles,  which  should  not  be 
entirely  filled.  Add  to  each  bottle  a 
small  bit  (20  grains)  of  Vienna  yeast 
and  one-half  ounce  of  crushed  loaf 
sugar.  Cork  the  bottles  with  new  corks, 
tie  down,  keep  cool,  lay  the  bottles  on 
their  sides,  and  shake  twice  daily.  It 
should  be  ready  to  drink  on  the  sixth 
day,  or  in  less  time  in  very  warm 
weather. 

According  to  one  authority,  1%  gallon 
of  mares’  koumiss  contains  as  much 
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nutriment  as  a  strong  adult  requires 
during  one  day.  Many  persons  prefer 
the  skim-milk  koumiss — or  koumys,  as 
it  is  sometimes  spelled.  During  the 
warm  weather,  when  every  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  drink  freely,  the  use  of  kou¬ 
miss  adds  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  to  the  dietary,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  cheaply  wherever  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced. 


The  Well-Organized  Home. 

In  its  July  issue,  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  continues  its  papers  on  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  home,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  household  management  of  a 
family  with  an  income  of  $2.50  a  day. 
In  this  essay,  the  writer  observes  that 
our  educational  system  seems  to  absorb 
so  much  of  our  girls’  time  that  mothers 
give  them  but  little  working  knowledge 
of  homemaking.  Mothers  defend  them¬ 
selves  'in  this  practice  with  the  plea  that 
the  girls  have  no  time  for  housework, 
and  this  is,  no  doubt,  true  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  But  there  is  another  reason  quite 
as  potent,  if  not  so  readily  confessed. 
The  working  mother  reasons  to  herself: 
“This  girl  may  not  be  married.  If  not, 
she  must  be  self-supporting.  In  order 
to  be  self-supporting,  she  must  be  edu¬ 
cated.  If  she  should  marry,  she  could 
learn  the  art  of  homemaking  by  herself. 
But  if  not  married,  she  could  not  edu¬ 
cate  herself  to  do  other  things.  I  will 
bend  everything  to  her  education,  and 
let  the  homemaking  take  care  of  itself.” 
To  a  certain  extent,  she  is  right,  for  it 
takes  much  less  knowledge  to  keep 
house  now  than  it  did  50  years  ago — al¬ 
though  more,  perhaps,  to  make  a  home, 
as  the  outside  influences  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  two  are  by  no  means 
analogous,  as  the  one  is  a  department  of 
the  other,  and  the  education  is  neglected 
only  in  the  housekeeping.  The  more 
general  education  a  girl  has,  the  more 
competent  she  will  be  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  conflicting  interests. 

It  is,  also,  an  Impressive  fact  that  the 
less  the  income  the  greater  the  need  for 
these  very  abilities.  It  is  easier  in  a 
house  of  12  rooms,  with  a  girl  aiding  in 
the  hoqsework  and  a  seamstress  taking 
the  burden  of  the  family  sewing,  to  have 
everything  restful  and  pleasant,  and  all 
the  influences  from  the  mother’s  temper 
to  the  good  in  music  and  art  in  their 
proper  condition,  than  it  is  to  do  it  in  a 
house  of  six  rooms  with  one  pair  of 
hands.  It  may  be  this  increasing  ability 
to  manage,  which  education  has  given 
to  women,  that  leads  the  modern  hus¬ 
band  and  father  to  transfer  so  much  of 
home  authority  and  responsibility  to 
her.  Or  it  may  be  the  sharp  lines  that 
are  being  drawn  in  the  division  of  labor 
that  make  all  the  departments  of  the 
home  dtvolve  more  particularly  upon 
her. 

A  woman  who  does  not  know  just 
what  amount  she  may  have  to  expend 
on  a  given  department,  is  handicapped. 
The  relation  of  one  department  to  an¬ 
other  is  a  matter  of  taste  in  individual 
families,  and  the  home,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  the  success  that  it  might  be  if  a  di¬ 
vision  of  expenditures  is  noi  definitely 
made  in  the  beginning.  Some  families 
expend  on  the  table  an  amount  far  be¬ 
yond  the  proper  percentage.  Other  fam¬ 
ilies  deny  themselves  all  indulgence  of 
the  appetite,  and  use  every  extra  dollar 
for  clothing.  Still  others  economize  in 
every  account,  and  save  enough  to  send 
the  children  for  a  year  or  two  to  college. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  money 
saved  by  years  of  sacrifice  of  every  home 
comfort  is  ever  compensated  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  a  few  years  at  college.  Prob¬ 
ably,  the  family  who  make  a  reason¬ 
able  division  of  their  income,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  home  of  comfort  and  all  possible 
refinement  for  themselves  and  their 
growing  children,  get  the  most  out  of 
life.  If  some  division  of  money  is  made 
and  strictly  adhered  to,  it  can  be  easily 
detected,  when  a  shortage  occurs,  in 


which  department  the  clipping  must  be 
done.  Otherwise  the  parents  groan  un¬ 
der  a  constant  strain,  and  the  mother 
piles  more  work  upon  her  already  over¬ 
burdened  shoulders,  when  quite  possi¬ 
bly  the  leak  comes  in  the  tobacco  and 
beer  bill  in  the  general  expense  fund,  or 
the  father  begins  to  look  for  a  cheaper 
house  to  rent,  while  the  extra  money  is 
being  thrown  in  the  garbage-box  or  paid 
to  the  milliner.  Neither  one  alone  can 
adjust  these  matters.  It  must  be  a  part¬ 
nership  business.  Yet  for  its  real  suc¬ 
cess,  if  the  husband  is  reasonable,  the 
wife  is  responsible. 


With  the  Procession. 


Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  wasting?  Rise  and 
share  it  with  another, 

And  through  all  the  years  of  famine  it  shall 
serve  thee  and  thy  brother. 

Love  divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse,  or  tby 
handful  shall  renew; 

Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal 
feast  for  two. 

— Mrs.  Charles. 

- It  is  not  enough  to  be  clever  in  life — 

we  must  also  be  right.  There  is  nothing 
more  contemptible  than  cleverness  when 
it  is  dissociated  from  integrity. 

_ He  who  helps  a  child  helps  human¬ 
ity  with  a  distinctness,  with  an  imme¬ 
diateness,  which  no  other  help,  given  to 
human  creatures  in  any  other  stage  of 
their  human  life,  can  possibly  give 
again. — Phillips  Brooks. 

_ Gratitude,  in  whatever  way  ex¬ 
pressed,  is  of  itself  no  mean  or  trifling 
gift.  The  sincere  word  of  thanks,  the 
honest  smile  of  pleasure,  the  real  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  kindness,  bring  a  (low  of  joy 
into  the  heart  of  the  giver  which  is 
worth  many  a  material  benefit. 

....Of  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  deer, 
abundant  in  North  America  as  well  as  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  not  a  single  species 
has  found  its  way  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  fine  mountain  meadows  of  Hayti 
have  originated  no  antelopes,  no  wild 
sheep  or  wild  goats. — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

....Whenever  a  farming  community 
realizes  that  in  themselves  lie  the  means 
of  educating  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
love  the  farm  and  the  farm  home,  and 
that  because  one  does  not  have  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  town  or  large  city  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  stagnate  either 
mentally  or  socially,  they  will  have 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  live  hap¬ 
pily  and  contentedly  on  a  farm. — Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 

_ “The  farmers  really  use  more  bells 

than  any  other  class  of  people,  or  any 
trade  or  industry,”  says  Victor  Smith  in 
the  New  York  Press.  “A  single  foundry 
in  New  Jersey  casts  annually  28,000  bells 
for  the  farmers  and  about  4,000  for 
schools,  churches,  engine  houses,  etc.  It 
is  estimated  by  a  foundryman  that  at 
least  50,000  are  sold  every  year  in  the 
country  to  tillers  of  the  soil  and  breed¬ 
ers.” 

_ The  increase  in  the  numoer  of  self- 

supporting  women,  especially  noticeable 
in  our  large  middle  class,  is  creating  a 
new  problem,  the  economic  as  well  as 
moral  significance  of  which  is  interest¬ 
ing.  If  women  become  men’s  intellectual 
equals  while  retaining  their  moral  su¬ 
periority,  a  serious  competition  must  be 
established,  in  which  the  non-smoking, 
non-drinking,  and  generally  more  order¬ 
ly  employee  must  survive  as  the  fittest 
in  the  struggle  for  existence. — Lippin- 
cott’s  Magazine. 

. . .  .There  is  one  country  in  the  world, 
and  probably  only  one,  which  gets  along 
with  a  single  policeman;  that  is  Iceland. 
Iceland  is  peopled  with  the  descendants 
of  Vikings,  including  many  famous 
warriors  and  heroes,  but  they  are  so 

MOTHERS— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


law-abiding  that  they  have  no  need  of 
policemen.  The  solitary  officer,  in  spite 
of  his  great  responsibility,  has  a  very 
easy  time.  He  is  maintained  more  tor 
ornament  and  dignity  than  for  use.  The 
Icelanders  think  it  would  not  do  to  have 
a  capital  without  a  policeman,  and  so 
they  keep  one.  This  police  force  is  large 
in  one  sense;  Its  member  is  six  feet  tall, 
broad  shouldered,  and  handsomely  uni¬ 
formed. — Green  Bag. 

_ The  oldest  doll  in  existence  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  a  roughly-cut  figure  of  wood  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  found  In  the  sarcophagus  of  an 
Egyptian  princess,  who  had  died  in  her 
childhood  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  When  the  coverings  of 
the  dead  were  removed,  the  little  fingers 
of  the  child  still  held  the  doll. 

- The  white  powdery  coating  seen  on 

some  fruits  and  the  leaves  of  many 
plants  is  known  to  botanists  as  “bloom.  ’ 
It  is  of  a  waxy  nature,  and,  according  to 
experiments  recently  made,  its  chief 
purpose  is  to  prevent  water  from  pass¬ 
ing  too  rapidly  out  of  the  leaves.  When 
the  bloom  was  removed,  the  transpiration 
of  water  was  greatly  increased,  the  loss 
in  some  cases  being  in  a  given  time,  2 y2 
times  as  much  as  before  the  removal. 

- There  are  many  Individuals  in  our 

so-called  leisure  class  who  devote  their 
lives  to  intelligent  anii  useful  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  as¬ 
serting  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child  of  fortune  in  his  country  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  that  of  the  idler — and  a  more 
deplorable  Idler  than  he  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racies  of  Europe,  whom  he  models  him¬ 
self  on,  for  the  reason  that  the  foreigner 
is  less  indifferent  than  he  to  intellectual 
interests. — Scribner’s  Monthly. 

- Those  who  believe  that  feeding-bot¬ 
tles  for  babies  are  the  result  of  modern 
civilization,  are  out  of  date.  The  Greek 
nurses  used  to  carry  with  them  a  sponge 
full  of  honey  in  a  small  pot  to  stop  the 
children  from  crying,  and  in  the  British 
Museum  are  two  Greek  vases,  dating 
from  700  B.  C.,  which  are  much  like 
feeding-bottles  used  by  the  Romans  sub¬ 
sequently. 

- We  are  in  need  of  the  faith  of 

Thomas  when  a  revived  maniacism, 
blasphemously  calling  itself  Christian 
science,  would  have  us  deny  the  reality 
of  our  Lord’s  holy  body,  and  of  our  own, 
would  teach  us  that  He  never  suffered, 
because  suffering  is  all  hallucination, 
and  would  bid  us  count  all  matter  as  in 
itself  evil.  When  Satan  leads  men  into 
necromancy,  and  deludes  them  with  the 
dying  words  of  spiritualism  and  Chris¬ 
tian  science,  it  is  to  St.  John  we  must 
turn  for  consolation  and  faith. — Rev.  W. 
Van  Allen. 

_ In  the  Cuban  Sierras,  towering  to  a 

height  of  8,300  feet,  there  are  no  hill 
foxes.  There  are  caverns — subterranean 
labyrinths  with  countless  ramifications, 
some  of  them — but  no  cave  bears  or 
badgers,  no  marmots  or  weasels  even,  or 
one  of  the  numerous  weasel-like  crea¬ 


tures  clambering  about  the  rock  clefts 
of  Mexico.  The  magnificent  coast  forests 
of  the  Antilles  produce  wild-growing 
nuts  enough  to  freight  a  thousand 
schooners  every  year,  but — almost  in¬ 
credible  to  say — the  explorers  of  sixteen 
generations  have  failed  to  discover  a 
single  species  of  squirrels. — Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

- Franklin,  Webster  and  Emerson 

are  the  three  great  New  Englanders. 
Each  of  them  was  a  great  public  teacher, 
if  Webster  did  not  lack,  at  least  he  did 
not  manifest,  Franklin's  wonderful  com¬ 
mon  sense,  as  applied  to  common  things 
and  common  life.  He  had  not  Emer¬ 
son’s  profound  spiritual  discernment  or 
wonderful  poetic  instinct.  But  his  intel¬ 
lect  seems  like  a  vast  quarry.  When 
you  have  excavated  the  great  rocks  at 
the  surface,  you  know  there  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  left.  When  he  died,  the 
people  felt  as  if  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Capitol  had  been  removed;  as  if  the  ele¬ 
phant  had  died  that  bore  the  universe 
on  his  back. — Senator  Hoar. 


B.&B. 

shelf-emptying  sale 

going  on.  Clearing  out  the  summer 
goods  to  make  room  for  the  new  goods 
of  the  new  season. 

Always  do  that — believe  in  active 
merchandising 

But  never  before  was  it  done  so 
thoroughly,  earnestly — nor  such  large 
surplus  lots  of  choice  seasonable  goods 
involved — nor  such  sweeping  price  re¬ 
ductions  as  this  shelf-emptying  1809, 

Every  one  of  the  64  departments  in¬ 
cluded — silks,  to  suits,  skirts  and  shirt 
waists.  So  that  this  sale  is  of  interest, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  dry  goods  you 
have  in  mind — and  of  immense  interest 
considering  the  throw-away  prices  that 
have  full  swing. 

Rural  New-Yorker  readers  know 
this  store  —  know  it  never  does  any¬ 
thing  by  halves,  and  this  sale  is  goiDg 
on  with  a  vigor  that  should  enlist  your 
prompt,  hearty  appreciation. 

Splendid  dress  goods  at  half  and  les9 
than  half — pay  to  buy  them  now  for 
girls’  school  wear  in  the  Fall— and  for 
Bkirts  now. 

Wonderful  sacrifice  in  wash  goods — 
large  variety — and  lots  of  money  to  be 
saved  Kinds  at  5,  6 X,  10,  12>£c.  you’ll 
be  astonished  at. 

We  could  fill  a  page — and  then  not 
near  get  every  item  of  this  sale  men¬ 
tioned.  Important  thing  for  you  to  do — 
important  in  your  own  interest — is  to 
write  us  about  whatever  goods  you 
want.  People  here  to  do  nothing  but 
give  your  letters  experienced  attention. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  f»A. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


“THE  GRANGER."-,?“r,’”£, SSTi i” 

Cir.  EASTERN  MFuL  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St..  Phila.,  l*a. 


$2.45  buysa  RE  toEBoo?  Baby  Carriage 

32  page  Catalogue  Free.  We  Pay  Freightaml  ship  on  10 
days  trial.  No  money  required  in  advance.  Address 

VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept*  llaG,  101  to  101  P») mouth  Pi.,  Chicago, 111. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 


Allcock’s  PIASTERS 


MAKES  CLEANING  EASY. 


“  Many  hands  make  light  work,”  and  so  does  Gold  Dust 
Washing  Powder.  If  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  employ  “many 
hands”  inyour  house¬ 
work,  you  will  be 
both  pleased  and 
astonished  to  see  how 
much  you  can  do  with 
one  pair  of  willing 
hands  by  using 


. 

If  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  employ  “mi 

G°J&t 

WashinG  Powder 


With  it  you  can  do  your  cleaning 
easier,  quicker,  cheaper  and  better 
titan  with  soap  or  any  other  cleanser. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

For  greatest  economy  buy  our 
large  package. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANk  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  markets  have  been  fairly  active 
and  the  decline  of  the  previous  week  has 
been  recovered.  Prices  generally  are  firmer 
and  higher,  especially  on  wheat  and  corn, 
for  which  there  has  been  a  good  export  de¬ 
mand.  The  market  for  oats  was  quiet, 
trading  not  heavy,  and  prices  well  main¬ 
tained;  the  sales  were  good,  largely  for  ex¬ 
port.  Rye  is  dull,  and  the  offerings  light. 
The  barley  market  is  dull,  and  prices  large¬ 
ly  nominal.  The  South  African  trading  for 
corn  products  has  been  excellent,  and  South 
American  countries  are  taking  liberal  quan¬ 
tities.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  old  white 
corn.  The  hop  market  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  reports  of  unfavorable  conditions 
in  some  parts  of  the  hop  belt.  The  hay 
market  is  steady  in  spite  of  large  receipts; 
prices  here  have  been  so  high  recently  that 
large  shipments  have  been  attracted,  and 
but  for  the  Government  being  such  a  large 
buyer,  the  prices  would,  probably,  have 
been  considerably  lower.  The  butter  mar¬ 
ket  maintains  a  steady  tone  under  slight 
falling  off  in  receipts.  The  feeling  is  firm  on 
the  best  grades.  The  cheese  trade  is  dull, 
and  prices  have  declined  somewhat.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  are  heavy,  but  strictly 
fancy  stock  is  only  a  small  part  of  these; 
trade  is  not  active,  and  but  few  are  report¬ 
ed  as  going  into  cold  storage.  Receipts  of 
potatoes  have  been  heavy,  and  the  market 
showed  weakness.  Arrivals  of  poultry, 
both  alive  and  dressed,  are  excessive,  and 
the  market  weak.  Chicago  reports  butter 
at  ISc.,  eggs,  12%c.;  Philadelphia  quotes 
butter  at  18%  to  19c.  and  eggs  14%c. ;  in 
Boston,  butter  is  reported  as  steady  at  19c., 
cheese  steady  at  8%  to  8%c.,  and  eggs 
steady  at  1414c.  for  western  and  15c.  for 
Michigan.  There  is  a  pretty  good  supply 
of  fruit  of  various  kinds,  although  some 
kinds  run  rather  light;  included  in  the 
latter  are  apples,  plums,  peaches  and  pears. 
A  few  grapes  have  arrived,  and  sell  slowly. 
Strawberries  are  becoming  scarce;  currants 
are  a  little  firmer  and  higher.  There  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  raspberries,  huckleber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries,  and  a  heavy  supply 
of  muskmelons  and  watermelons.  In  some 
vegetables,  there  is  a  heavy  supply,  while 
others  are  scarce.  Squashes,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  corn  are  plentiful.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  peas  and  string  beans. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice, 


per  bushel... . 152  @155 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  40  @1  42 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1  37  @1  40 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice .  —  @1  70 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice — 1  90  @1  95 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  35 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice .  —  @1  70 

Lima,  California . 2  62  @ 2  65 

Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 1  12  @  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  —  @ 1  10 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  07  @1  10 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  western,  extras, 

per  lb .  —  @  18% 

Western,  firsts .  17%@  IS 

Western,  seconds .  16  %@  17 

Western,  thirds .  15  @  16 

State,  extras .  18%@  18% 

State,  firsts...'. .  17%@  18 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  17 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  .  17  @  — 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts .  16  @  16% 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  1514(g)  16 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy  .  10%@  17 

Tubs,  seconds  .  14%@  15 

Tubs,  thirds  .  13%@  14 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extra  .  15%@  16 

Firsts  .  14  @  15 

Seconds  .  13  @  13% 

Western  factory  extras  .  14  @  1414 

Firsts  .  13  %@  13% 

Seconds  .  13  @  — 

Thirds  .  12  @  1214 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  white, 

fancy  .  8  @  — 

Large  white,  good  to  prime...  7%@  7% 

Large,  colored,  fancy  .  —  @8 

Large,  colored,  g’d  to  prime..  714(g)  7% 

Large,  common  to  fair  .  7  @  714 

Small,  colored,  fancy  .  —  @  814 

Small,  white,  fancy  .  —  @  814 

Small,  g’d  to  prime  .  8  (g)  814 

Small,  com.  to  fair  .  7  (g)  7% 

Small,  choice  .  6%@  7 

Large,  choice  .  —  @  6% 

Small,  choice  .  6!4<g>  614 

Large,  choice  .  6!4@  614 

Good  to  prime  .  514(g)  5% 

Common  to  fair  .  4  @  414 

Full  skims  .  —  <g>  3 


EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 


State,  Pa.  and  near-by,  avg. 

best,  per  doz .  15%@  16 

Mich.,  N.  O.  &  N.  Ind,  firsts...  —  (g)  1514 
Other  w’n  firsts,  reg  packings..  15  @  1514 

Southwestern,  ordinary  .  13%@  1414 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  n’thly  sections,  se¬ 
lected,  fancy  .  15  @  1514 

N’thly  sections,  selected,  avg. 

best  .  —  @  1414 

Reg.  pkgs.,  avg.  pine,  30  doz. 

case  . 3  75  @3  90 

Reg.  pkgs,  low  grade,  30  doz. 
case  . 3  00  @3  60 


Kentucky,  reg.  packing,  30  doz. 

case  . 3  00  @3  30 

Dirties,  prime  to  choice,  per  30 

doz  case  . 3  00  @3  15 

Com.  to  good,  per  30  doz.  cs...2  55  @2  85 
Checks,  good  to  prime,  per  30 

doz.  case  . 2  55  @2  70 

Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz.  case.l  80  @2  40 


FRUITS.— GREEN. 


Apples,  Virginia,  per  14  bbl. 

pkg  .  50@  1  25 

Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  bu.  crate  75(g)  1  50 

Green,  per  crate  .  50(g)  1  25 

Per  basket  .  75@  1  50 

Jersey,  per  basket  .  50g)  75 

Plums,  Md.  &  Del.,  Wild  Goose, 

per  qt .  3@  5 

N.  C.  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier  1  25(g)  1  50 

Georgia,  Burbank,  per  carrier  1  50g  2  00 

Botan,  f’r  to  p’me,  per  car¬ 
rier  .  1  00@  1  75 

Robinson,  per  6-till  carrier _  1  OOg)  1  25 

Peaches,  N.  C.  fair  to  prime, 

per  carrier  .  2  OOg)  2  50 

Georgia,  fair  to  good,  per  6- 

till  carrier  .  1  50g)  2  50 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  Fla.,  fair  to 

prime,  per  bbl .  3  OOg)  5  50 

Grapes,  Ga.,  white,  per  8-lb. 

basket  .  25(g)  35 

Black,  per  8-lb.  basket  .  25(g)  30 

Cherries,  Large  black,  sweet, 

per  8-lb.  basket  .  50g>  60 

Large  red  &  white,  sweet, 

per  8-lb.  basket  .  40(g)  50 

Sweet,  ordinary,  per  8-lb. 

basket  .  25(g)  35 

Extra  up-river  cases,  per  lb..  lOg)  14 

Large  white,  prime,  per  lb —  6(g)  8 

Sour,  per  8-lb.  basket .  25  g)  35 

Prime,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  4g)  5 

Inferior  stock,  per  lb .  3g)  314 

Currants,  Large  red,  per  qt _  4g)  5 

Per  lb .  314(g)  414 

Small  red,  per  lb .  3@  4 

Strawberries,  W’n  N.  Y.  good 

to  prime,  per  qt .  10  g)  14 

Com.  to  fair,  per  qt .  6  g)  9 

Raspberries,  Up-river  red,  per 

pint  .  4@  6 

Jersey  red,  per  pint  .  3@  5 

Blackcap,  Jersey,  per  pint...  3g)  5 

Huckleberries,  Shawangunk 

Mountains,  per  qt .  8g>  10 

Penna.  Mountains,  per  qt _  8g)  9 

Jersey,  per  qt .  7@  9 

Md.  and  Del.,  fair  to  good, 

per  qt  .  6g)  9 

North  Carolina,  per  qt .  6@  8 

Blackberries,  South  Jersey, 

large,  per  qt .  7@  9 

Small,  per  qt .  4(g)  6 

Md.  &  Del.,  Lucretia,  per  qt..  6g)  8 

Wilson,  per  qt .  5(g)  7 

Smaller  kinds,  per  qt .  3g)  5 

Gooseberries,  Prime  green, 

large,  per  qt .  6g)  7 

Small,  per  qt .  5(g)  6 

Muskmelons,  Charleston,  g’d 

to  choice,  per  bu.  bask .  75g>  1  50 

Per  barrel  .  1  OOg)  2  50 

Florida,  choice  to  fancy,  per 

crate  .  2  OOg)  2  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  crate  .  1  00g  1  50 

Inferior,  per  basket  .  50g)  75 

Watermelons,  Straight  car-load 


Ordinary  to  good  . 100  00gl65  00 

Large,  per  100  .  20  OOg  25  00 

Medium,  per  100 .  12  00g  18  00 

Small,  per  100  .  8  OOg  10  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  79%@  — 

Delivered  .  8Q%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 


No.  2,  Northern,  f.  o.  b., 


Corn,  No.  2  delivered  .  39%g)  — 

No  2  in  elevator  .  39%@  — 

No.  2  white  in  elevator .  42  g  — 

No.  2  yellow  in  elevator .  42  g  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  32  g  — 

No.  3  white .  31%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped  .  32  g  — 

No.  3  white  clipped  .  31%@  — 

No.  2  mixed  .  30  g  — 

No.  3  mixed  .  29%@  — 

Rejected  .  28  g  — 

Rejected  white  .  30  g  — 

No.  2.  mixed  delivered .  30%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  30  g  30% 

Track  white  .  31%(S)  37 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f., 


No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  65%@  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f., 


Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice, 

West.,  del .  48  g  52 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo  _  42%@  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1  .  80  g  85 

No.  2  .  72%@  77% 

No.  3  .  57%@  65 

Clover  .  50  g  55 

Clover,  mixed  .  60  g  65 

Straw  Rye  .  42%@  50 

Oat  .  30  g  35 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb.  6  g  6% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5%@  5% 

Poor  to  med.,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

Culls,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Fed  and  mixed,  per  lb .  3y2g  4% 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  2%@  3 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime 

Per  lb .  8%@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  g  8 

Com.  per  lb .  6  g  6% 

Buttermiks,  per  lb .  6  g  6% 

Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 


Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 


Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

Per  Hi .  .  6%@  6% 

Medium,  per  11) .  5%@  6 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 4  25  @4  40 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  fair  to  prime, 


Chili  White,  fair  to  prime, 


Chili  Red,  fair  to  prime,  bbl.. 2  00  @2  50 


Culls,  per  barrel  .  50  gl  00 

POULTRY.— DRESSED. 
Turkeys,  avg  grades,  hens  or 

toms  .  —  g  10 


Turkeys,  avg  grades,  hens  or 

toms  .  —  g  10 


Fastest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “Best  Ever  Made." 
For  full  Information, also  best  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Clover-huller,  Fanning  mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag),  Land-roller,  Dog- power,  Steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D.  H  a  rder,  Cobleskill,  «.  Y. 

Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb  . 

Phila.,  small  &  medium  . 

Penn.,  mixed  weights  . 

West’n,  dry-picked,  3  lbs.  or 

over,  to  pair  . 

West’n,  scalded,  3  lbs.  or 

over  to  pair  . 

West’n  dry-pkd  or  scalded 

under  3  lbs . 

Dry-pkd  or  scalded,  under  2 

lbs . 

Fowls,  State  &  Penna.,  good  to 

prime  . 

West’n,  dry-picked,  prime . 

Southw’n,  dry-pkd,  prime . 

West’n,  scalded,  prime  . 

Western,  heavy  . 

Old  cocks,  western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  eastern,  Spring,  per  lb.. 

L.  I.,  Spring,  per  lb . 

West’n,  Spring,  per  lb . 

West’n,  old,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb.. 
Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 


per  doz  . 2 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz . 1 


POULTRY.— LIVE. 
Spring  chickens,  large  per  lb.. 

small,  per  lb . 

i'ovvis,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  western,  per  pair  . 

Oeese,  western,  per  pair  . 1 

southern,  per  pair  . 

Pigeons,  per  pair  . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  per  doz  bunches _ 

Cue  umbers,  Jersey,  per  bu  box. 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  . 

N.  C.  &  Uli’n,  per  basket . 

Hothouse,  pr  6  to  8  doz  pkg...l 


Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100  . 1 

cauiiliowers,  L.  1.,  per  bbl . 1 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100 . 

Southern,  per  100  . 

Lettuce,  near-by  per  bbl . 

onions,  Orange  Go.,  red,  per 

bag  . 2 

Egyptian,  per  112  lb.  bag . 1 

J’y  &  Sn  Potato,  per  bol . 2 

J’y  &  S  n  Potato,  per  bkt . 1 

J’y  S’n  white,  per  basket.. .1 

Kentucky,  per  barrel  . 2 

Bermuda,  per  crate  . 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bu.  box _ 1 

Peas,  w’n  New  York,  per  bag.. 2 

Long  island,  per  bag  . 2 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  per  bag  _ 1 

Md.  wax,  per  basket  . 1 

Md.  green,  per  basket  . 1 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  bask  . 

Norfolk,  green,  per  bkt . 1 

Squash,  Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl. 
Tomatoes,  Mon.  Co.  N.  J.,  per 

bu  box  . 1 

South  Jersey,  per  bu  box . 1 


Md.  per  2  bask.  bu.  carrier... 1 
Norf,  per  2  bask.  bu.  carrier.. 1 
North  Carolina,  per  carrier.  .1 

Savannah,  per  carrier  . 

Florida,  per  carrier  . 

Southwestern,  per  case  . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per 
barrel  . 


18 

@  20 

14 

@  15 

14 

@  16 

13 

@  14 

12 

@  13 

10%@  11 

9 

@  10 

10 

@  10% 

— 

@  10 

— 

@  10 

— 

@  10 

— 

@  9% 

— 

@  6 

— 

@  14 

— 

@  14 

7 

@  8 

5 

@  7 

— 

@  20 

25 

@2  50 

50 

@1  75 

12 

@  13 

— 

@  U 

— 

(a)  io% 

— 

<y/  6y2 

— 

(tf  b 

50 

@  7o 

00 

@1  Za 

50 

@  <a 

20 

@  2a 

50 

@3  00 

aO 

— 

aO 

@1  00 

10 

@  40 

00 

(6-2  00 

50 

@2  50 

00 

@2  00 

50 

@1  25 

25 

@1  00 

50 

@1  50 

00 

@3  00 

75 

@2  00 

00 

@2  50 

00 

@1  25 

25 

@1  75 

50 

@2  75 

75 

@1  00 

50 

@2  00 

00 

@2  75 

00 

@2  50 

75 

@2  50 

00 

@1  75 

50 

@2  00 

75 

@1  75 

50 

@2  25 

50 

@1  00 

50 

@1  75 

0b 

@1  25 

00 

@2  25 

00 

@2  25 

00 

@1  75 

75 

@1  75 

60 

@1  00 

25 

@  35 

90 

@1  00 

PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 


City  bran,  per  ton  . 15  50  @16  50 

Spring  bran,  200  lb.  sacks,  per 

ton  . 15  00  @15  50 

Spring  bran,  to  arrive  . 14  50  @15  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  tonl5  25  @18  00 

Sharps,  ton  . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  dog,  ton . 17  50  @18  00 

Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive 

and  spot  . 23  00  @23  50 

Cake  . 23  00  @  — 

Cottonseed  meal . 21  00  @  — 


Corn  or  Sorghum. — I  regard  cotton-seed 
meal  as  a  dangerous  food  for  breeding 
stock.  Oats  and  peas.  Alfalfa  and  cow  peas, 
I  would  grow  if  I  could,  but  cannot  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  my  soil.  Corn  is  the  most 
profitable  crop  that  I  can  grow,  for  we  can 
use  it  at  almost  any  stage  of  growth,  and 
if  there  is  a  surplus  after  the  silos  are  filled, 
it  can  be  matured  for  grain,  and  the  dry 
stalks  shredded  for  feeding  or  bedding. 
One  of  my  friends,  who  has  charge  of  a 
large  Jersey  dairy,  claims  that  sorghum  is 
a  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  crop  to 
grow  than  is  corn,  that  it  gives  him  twice 
as  much  feeding,  contains  more  nutriment, 
and  makes  more  milk.  My  experience  with 
gluten  is  that  it  is  a  great  food  to  produce 
milk,  but  that  it  taints  butter;  I  would  not 
advise  the  use  of  it  where  the  object  is  a 
high-class  milk  for  the  use  of  infants  or 
invalids.  r.  f.  shannon. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Galvanized  “MAUD  S” 

STEEL.  MILLS  and  TOWERS 
repiesent  honest  value,  the  kind 
you  ought  to  buy.  A  trial  order  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  the  above  is  true.  For 
descriptive  matter  addrtss  A.  M.  D. 
BOIOWAK,  Philade  phia,  Pa.,  or 
MAUD  S”  WIND  MILL  &  PUMP 
CO.,  Lansing,  Mich.  Mention  It.  N.-Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make  and 
save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  It  and 
watch  it. 


Trial  Subscription  one  year,  for  30 
cents  to  Poultry  monthly,  Box  142,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Darcnnal  Attention  to  orders  for  MUSICAL  IN- 

reiauiidi  strum ents,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  or  anything  else  desired.  Estimates 
furnished.  S.  A.  Stephenson,  96  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 


Selling  and  CADUQ  A 
Exchanging  lAlimO  Specialty. 

J.  H.  GORDON,  Real  Estate,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


rnr  C«|«— 960  acre  improved  farm— half  mi'e  from 
IUI  OdlC  Kenwood  Station,  Crawford  County.  la. 
Choice  rolling  prairie  land— $25— cheapest  in  Iowa. 
Easy  terms.  (No  trade).  K.  GULICK,  Denison,  la. 


farm  fnr  Qolfl- mile  from  Hampden  Sidney 
I  0 1  III  IUI  OdlC  College.  I’rirce  Edward  County, 
Virginia,  contains  350X>  acres,  about  150  acres  under 
cultivation,  125  acres  in  pasture,  balance  original 
timber.  Farm  nearly  all  under  fence  Dwelling  11 
rooms  in  good  repair;  tenant  house  3  toon  s  16  good 
outbuildings,  barns,  etc.  Land  mostiy  in  high  state 
of  cultivation,  well  watered  with  numerous  springs, 
including  one  11th  a.  Good  orchard.  Mild,  healthy 
cdmate.  Price.  $4,000.  F'or  further  particulars  ad- 
cress  the  proprietor,  H.  Calkins,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va 


Opportunities  for  Wealth, 

Health  and  Happiness. 

Locate  In  North  Carolina.  No  State  in  the  Union 
can  offer  greater  attractions.  Its  natural  resources 
are  unsurpassed.  Its  climate  Is  most  dellghtiul— 
the  temperature  averages  43  degrees  in  Winter  and 
76  degrees  in  Summer.  No  extremes  in  heat  and 
cold.  No  blizzards.  No  ttrnadoes.  Here  are  forests 
abound)  g  in  magnificent  timbers,  aid  here  are 
fertile  lands  adapted  to  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  trucking.  Here  are  mines  of  untold  weal  b. 

We  invite  Farmers.  Manufacturers,  Miners,  Cap¬ 
italists  and  Health  and  Pleasure  Seekers  to  settle 
or  Invest  in  this  goodly  land.  Correspond  with 
JNO.  W.  THOMPSON,  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
Immigration,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


QT  RC  DN  A  C  nQ— Klght  puppies,  ellglb’e  to 

Oil  DLnilMnUO  registration,  at  $10  and  $15 
each.  G.  8.  ROBBINS.  Smttbville,  N.  Y. 


Virginia,  Richmond. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

310  students  last  year;  56  in  Faculty.  $300  for  4 
years;  noccmpulsory  extras;  Record  before  last  Vir¬ 
ginia  Medical  Examining  Board,  94.6  p.  c.  (36  appli¬ 
cants);  before  last  N  Carolina  Board,  100  p.  0.  (17  ap- 
p  icants).and  before  all  Dental  ana  Pharmacy  Boards 
iqually  as  good  records.  For  88-page  Catalogue, 
address  Dr  J.  ALLISON  HODOKS,  Proctor. 


Cabbage  Plants 

Fottler’s,  Succession.  Flat  Dutch.  1,000.  $1  ;  5.000, 
$4.  W.  A.  T1LLINGUAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


JELL.IFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock;  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


CHOICE  BERRIES  and  VEGETABLES. 

Southern  fruits  and  potatoes.  BLACKBERRIES, 
HUCKLEBERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  sold  for 
highest  prices. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street.  New  York 


GEO.  P.  HAMMONI).  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  ol 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Ciieese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


EGGS.™”™  BUTTER 

GARNER  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  aud 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


F.  H>.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


CATTLE  FLY  OIL. 

Cattle  Fly  Oil, 
prepared  and 
put  up  In  gal¬ 
lon  cans,  ex¬ 
pressly  for 
keeping  Flies 
from  Horses 
and  Cattle 
during  the 
Summer 
months. 

It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  will  be  found  a  great 
comfort  to  cows  when  milking.  This  mixture  Is  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  Double  Tube  Lightning  Insect  Ex¬ 
terminator,  which  throws  a  very  line  spray  of  the 
oil  mixture.  One  ga  lon  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  Is  Buffi 
cicnt  to  spray  500  cows;  a  greater  flow  of  milk  is 
guaranteed.  We  will  express  to  any  address  one 
gallon  of  Catt’e  Fly  Oil  with  a  Double  Tube  Light¬ 
ning  Insect  Exterminator  for  $2. 

The  Exterminator  Is  also  adapted  for  killing  potato 
bugs  and  insects  of  every  nature. 

Special  prices  for  quantities. 

Seventeen  P-atents  granted  on  our  Sprayers. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., Utica,  N.Y..U.S.A. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  Is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  Illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 


Price  alone 

Poultry  Keeper . $0.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  aud  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Total . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrlce-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  It  and  The 
UuralNkw-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


1^^  CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

Remedy  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  is  death  to  Worms.  SI  Package 
■  m  enough  for  50  Hogs.  Will  refund  you  the  $1  if  it  fails.  Directions  for  using 

on  each  package.  This  is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will  save  your  hogs  aud  chickens.  Order  $1  package 
NOW.  Yon  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY  CO.,  Nauvoo,  Ill. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

CANADIAN  FRUIT  PACKAGES.— 
Canadian  fruit  growers  have  been  much 
agitated  over  a  bill  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
similar  to  the  fruit-package  law  of  New 
York  State.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  protest  against  enacting  a  bill  fixing 
a  standard  of  measure  for  small  fruits, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  upset  trade, 
and  necessitate  new  packages  for  the 
shipment  of  small  fruits  by  rail.  The 
object  of  the  bill  is  good,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  'the  enactment  of  any  such 
law  is  likely  to  prove  a  hardship  to  some 
at  first. 

MISTAKES  OF  POTATO  SHIPPERS. 
—During  the  shipping  season,  this  mar¬ 
ket  receives  thousands  of  barrels  of 
potatoes-  every  day,  and  of  this  large 
quantity,  probably  not  one-half  are  as¬ 
sorted  and  packed  as  they  should  be.  In 
the  first  place,  stock  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  before  it  is  packed,  and  that 
in  the  shade  it  possible.  Then  the  pota¬ 
toes  should  be  carefully  assorted  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  and  each  grade  packed 
by  itself,  and  marked  for  what  it  really 
is.  The  barrels  should  have  holes  bored 
or  cut  in  them  for  ventilation.  When 
filling,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
shaken  down,  and  then  filled  perfectly 
full,  so  that  the  potatoes  will  not  shake 
around  in  the  barrel,  as  this  shaking  not 
only  injures  appearance,  but  induces  rot. 
Often,  potatoes  are  shipped  in  sacks. 
This  is  a  great  mistake  with  new  pota¬ 
toes,  as  they  are  very  easily  bruised  and 
injured  in  consequence. 

SPECULATORS  RESPONSIBLE.—  A 
friend  of  Tjie  R.  N.-Y.  who  has  been 
through  the  country  districts  extensive¬ 
ly,  says  that  many  fruit  growers  claim 
that  the  speculators  and  buyers  of  fruits 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  bad 
packing  which  has  been  so  often  con¬ 
demned.  Many  of  these  buyers  purchase 
whole  orchards,  and  calculate  to  pack 
nearly  everything  into  the  barrels  They 
say  that  they  can  get  a  larger  amount  of 
money  out  of  an  orchard  by  packing  all 
the  inferior  fruit  into  the  barrels,  and 
facing  up  with  fancy  fruit,  than  they 
can  by  assorting  carefully.  This  may 
be  true,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  never 
will  build  up  a  reputation  for  fruit  in 
this  way.  But  the  best  fruit  growers  do 
not  usually  sell  to  these  speculators,  and 
thus  avoid  any  temptation  to  such  a 
shiftless  way  of  doing  business. 

CHEAT  PACKAGES. — A  very  popular 
package  for  vegetables  and  fruits  is  the 
half-barrel  basket,  that  is,  it  was  a  half¬ 
barrel  basket  when  it  was  first  used  a 
number  of  years  ago.  It  is  of  the  same 
shape  as  a  peach  basket,  only  consider¬ 
ably  larger;  then  after  a  while  some 
shippers  began  using  a  basket  of  the 
same  form,  but  holding  about  a  bushel. 
These  baskets  are  all  provided  with 
wooden  covers  and  are  very  convenient 
to  handle,  and  seem  to  please  the  buy¬ 
ers.  Lately  I  have  seen  several  lots  of 
them  in  which,  instead  of  the  bottom 
being  even  with  the  bottoms  of 
the  staves,  it  was  set  up  into  the 
staves,  leaving  an  inch  or  two  of 
space  at  the  bottom,  and,  of  course, 
holding  much  less.  This  is  on  a  par 
with  some  of  the  wagon  boys  in  the  city 
who  go  about  selling  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  etc.,  at  so  much  per  ‘pail”, 
a  pail  being  a  wooden  measure  with  a 
bottom  that  often  comes  a  long  way 
toward  the  middle  of  the  measure.  Many 
times  figs  are  sold  in  small  wooden 
boxes  in  which  the  box  is  half  bottom, 
and  other  products  are  packed  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  tricky  way.  This  sharp  practice  may 
be  profitable  for  a  season,  but  it  certain¬ 
ly  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case, 
for  a  thief  is  a  thief,  whether  he  takes 
one’s  property  by  force  or  by  other  re¬ 
prehensible  means. 


A  FRAUD  TO  CATCH  A  FRAUD  — 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  it  takes  a  rogue 
to  catch  a  rogue.  Probably  it  is  on  this 
principle  that  a  couple  of  rogues  in  New 
York  concocted  a  scheme  to  prey  upon 
credulous  humanity.  They  advertised 
under  the  name  of  The  Growers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Agency,  with  the  main  office  in 
New  York,  and  branch  offices  in  12  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  that  is,  according  to  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  which  they  sent  out.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  main  office  is  a  furnished- 
room  house,  where  the  mail  was  re¬ 
ceived.  These  frauds  evidently  know 
that  some  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  returns  received  from  commission 
merchants.  They  allude  to  the  fact  that 
the  persons  addressed  have,  probably, 
lost  hundreds  of  dollars  each  year.  This 
“Protective  Agency”  has  found  a  way  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  such  people, 
and  protect  them,  will  do  it  at  a  nominal 
cost,  and  will  guarantee  that  the  returns 
will  soon  show  a  marked  improvement. 
They  say  that  they  purpose  to  do  this 
through  the  buyers,  who  are  their 
agents.  The  cost  of  this  magnificent 
service  is  $2  a  month,  with  special  rates 
where  the  services  are  rendered  in  more 
than  one  city.  Of  course  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  rate.,  and  will  soon  be 
made  up  by  the  saving.  The  agency 
will,  also,  free  of  cost,  collect  any  bills, 
make  any  special  purchases,  etc.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  this  is  one  of  the  most  ri¬ 
diculous  and  bare-faced  humbugs  yet  let 
loose,  and  any  one  would  be  foolish  to 
be  taken  in  by  it.  f.  ii.  v. 


LONG  ISLAND  POTATOES. 

EARLY  CROP  SHORT  ;  LATE  BETTER. 

Many  farmers  in  this  latitude  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Long  Island  potato  crop,  which 
usually  supplies  the  New  York  market  from 
the  middle  of  July.  Many  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  have  been  made  this  year,  but  it 
now  seems  likely  that  the  early  crop  is 
very  short,  while  the  late  or  main  crop  is 
about  as  large  as  last  year’s.  Local 
showers  have  had  much  to  do  with  this 
variable  condition.  In  some  cases,  a  light 
rainfall  has  saved  the  early  crop  in  one 
township,  while  a  few  miles  away,  the  crop 
has  literally  burned  up. 

The  early  potato  crop  is  nothing  to  speak 
of.  Late  potatoes  may  be  one-half  crop, 
but  I  doubt  it.  The  show  is  the  worst  for 
years.  T.  H.  a. 

Amityville. 

The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  very  good,  I  think  as  large  as  last 
year.  The  season  will  be  about  as  early 
as  last  year.  The  late  rains  have  improved 
potatoes  very  much.  a.  l.  c. 

Bridgehampton. 

I  believe  that  the  early  crop  is  damaged 
beyond  recovery.  In  my  estimation,  there 
will  be  a  very  small  yield.  The  main  crop 
in  this  section  will  come  near  to  the  aver¬ 
age  croj)— somewhat  less  than  last  year— if 
we  have  rain  enough  from  now  on. 

Brentwood.  w.  h.  r. 

Potatoes  in  this  section  are  looking  fine, 
and  the  present  prospects  are  that  there 
will  be  a  good  crop.  Vines  are  much  larger 
than  last  year  at  this  time.  Few  early  po¬ 
tatoes  are  planted  here.  We  plant  mostly 
Green  Mountain  and  Yellow  Elephant, 
which  are  late  varieties.  I  should  suppose 
that  the  drought  would  have  cut  down  the 
yield  of  early  shallow-planted  potatoes,  but 
the  rain  came  in  time  to  carry  out  the  late 
ones  all  right.  The  acreage  around  here  is 
about  the  same  as  last  season,  but  I  think 
the  crop  will  be  better.  j.  a.  h. 

Wading  RiVer, 

The  potato  crop,  on  the  whole,  looks  at 
present  very  promising,  but  the  chances  for 
the  early  potato  crop  are  spoiled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  In  fact,  there  will  be  no  early 
potatoes  at  all,  and  no  digging  expected  be¬ 
fore  August.  It  is  prophesied  by  farmers 
in  this  section  that  the  output  of  early 
potatoes  will  bfe  below  the  average,  and 
that  of  the  main  crop  fully  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age;  a  bigger  crop  than  that  of  last  year 
is  expected,  owing  to  the  large  acreage 
planted.  p.  c.  b. 

Eastport. 

Our  potatoes  never  looked  better  than 
now;  there  are  about  one-third  more  than 
last  year  planted,  and  if  there  be  no  rot, 
this  year’s  crop  will  be  the  largest  ever 
raised  here.  We  had  a  very  heavy  thunder 
storm  about  three  weeks  ago,  which  did  not 
extend  west  of  Orient,  and  came  just  as  the 
crop  was  beginning  to  suffer.  Early  Ohios 
are  mostly  raised  here,  and  several  neigh¬ 
bors  say  they  will  dig  July  5,  if  the  price 
be  right.  If  the  price  be  fair,  we  will  all 


be  at  it  about  July  10.  They  are  earlier 
than  last  year;  then  we  had  no  rain  in 
June,  and  when  it  did  come-  July  5,  they 
took  a  fresh  start  and  grew  very  late. 

Orient.  l.  m.  y. 

The  crop  is  very  short  in  this  section. 
Early  potatoes  are  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  cut  off  in  some  places,  while  in  others, 
they  are  a  fair  crop;  yet  the  tubers  are 
small.  Dry  weather  injured  them  badly. 
Late  potatoes  look  much  better;  the  rain 
of  last  week  brought  them  out  all  in  good 
shape.  As  to  the  yield  of  early  potatoes, 
they  are  well  set,  but  the  tubers  will  be 
small,  and  while  this  year’s  crop  is  not  as 
good  as  last  year’s,  the  quantity  will  be, 
perhaps,  not  far  short  of  last  year,  owing 
to  the  overplus  in  acreage.  Hay  was  a 
small  crop.  Wheat  is  good.  Oats  are  very 
slim.  Late  crops  will  be  fair, owing  to  last 
week’s  rain.  j.  g. 

Cutcliogue.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  writer  went  into  the  field  for  a  load 
of  hay  with  a  low-down  wagon  for  the 
first  time  last  week.  Our  former  experi¬ 
ence  was  entirely  with  the  high-wheel 
farm  wagon.  The  advantages  of  the  low 
wheels  were  most  apparent  in  turning  and 
getting  from  one  windrow  to  another. 
The  fore  wheels  turn  under  the  load,  so 
that  one  can  turn  around  in  the  length  of 
the  wagon  and  team.  The  labor  of  pitch¬ 
ing  on  is  also  lessened,  and  the  danger  of 
upsetting  is  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
wagon  referred  to  above  was  made  by  the 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  Ill. 

A  man  who  runs  a  mowing  machine  or 
harvester  is,  in  a  measure,  like  an  engi¬ 
neer  who  runs  a  locomotive.  He  gets  to 
regard  it  something  as  a  fellow  being,  and 
thinks  there  is  no  other  just  as  good. 
Consequently,  the  more  machines  a  con¬ 
cern  has  out  and  doing  good  work,  the 
more  people  they  have  through  the  coun¬ 
try  praising  their  goods.  The  Deering 
people  undoubtedly  gained  some  advantage 
from  this  by  being  one  of  the  first  in  the 
field.  They  have  maintained  it  by  always 
keeping  abreast  of  the  improvement  of  the 
times,  when  not  actually  in  the  lead. 
Their  goods  are  now  shipped  by  the  car¬ 
load  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  sent  for  the  asking.  Their 
address  is  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago, 


Boggs  &  Buhl,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  report 
a  constantly  increasing  mail-order  business 
with  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  This  house  believes 
in  thoroughly  cleaning  up  the  season's 
goods  before  its  close,  so  as  to  begin  the 
following  season  with  a  fresh  new  stock. 
They  are  now  cleaning  out  all  the  surplus 
lots  and  odd  lines  of  Summer  goods  Tliev 
report  the  largest  trade  this  yeat  in  their 
history,  and,  in  consequence,  a  large  “shelf¬ 
emptying”  now  at  unusually  low  prices.  If 
you  do  not  see  just  the  goods  you  want  in 
their  advertisements,  write  for  them. 
Their  store  has  61  departments,  and  they 
have  a  force  large  enough  to  give  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  to  each  customer,  the 
same  as  if  you  could  visit  their  counter. 


There  is  no  argument  so  good  as  an  ab¬ 
solute,  plain,  truthful  statement  of  fact. 
There  is  nothing  so  interesting  as  fact. 

In  the  true  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  every-day 
are  materials 
)st  thrilling 
There  are 
every  day  stories  of 
heroism,  suffering 
and  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  good  over 
evil  —  of  happiness 
finally  crowning  en¬ 
deavor.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point : 

In  the  county  of  Escambi*.  in  Alabama 
is  the  little  town  of  Flomaton  and  there 
lives  Mrs.  Mollie  Grimes.  She  was  a 
good  wife  and  mother  but  several  years 
ago  she  found  her  health  slipping  away 
from  her.  She  realized  that  this  meant 
the  inevitable  nervousness  and  irritability 
that  would  surely  lose  for  her  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  her  children  and  husband,  and 
that  as  her  health  declined  discord  and 
misery  would  appear  in  her  home.  She 
was  filled  with  the  loving  motherly  in¬ 
stinct,  but  two  miscarriages  in  succession 
almost  broke  her  heart.  She  had  almost 
lost  hope  when  the  clouds  rolled  away 
and  the  light  of  health  and  happiness 
returned. 

She  tells  her  story  in  these  words  : 

"I  was  almost  heart-broken  to  think  I  could 
not  raise  any  more  children  and  had  to  .suffer  as 
I  did.  I  had  lost  two  children  by  miscarriages 
and  I  fully  expected  to 
lose  another  when,  in 
August  1897, 1  learned  of 
and  began  taking  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  and  took  it  un¬ 
til  after  baby  was  born 
in  November.  With  my 
other  children  I  had  suf¬ 
fered  everything  that 
flesh  could  suffer  blit  this 
time  I  was  in  perfect 
health  and  had  a  very 
easy  time.  I  was  in  labor 
only  a  short  time.  I  can¬ 
not  praise  Dr.  Pierce’s 
medicines  enough  f6r  I 
believe  they  certainly 
saved  my  baby’s  life  and 
maybe  my  own  life  as 
well.  I  took  the  1  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  ’  and  also  the  1  Pleasant  Pellets.’ 
The  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  act  like  a  charm.” 


NewYork  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE  N  F., 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 


Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 
JAS.  IS.  DOCHAKTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Reduced  Bates, and  all 
exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds. 


NEVER  CLOGS 

THINK  of  Seeding  Time!  You  want 
to  Save  Labor?  If  so  you  should 
have  a  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill. 

Made  with  and  without  Fertilizer 
Attachment.  The  Discs  roll  over  or  cut 
through  weeds,  grass,  matted  thistle,  pea 
vines,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Has  the  most  re¬ 
liable  Feed.  Disk  Wheel  for  changing 
quantity  without  change  of  parts.  No 
removable  gears.  We  guarantee  every 
Drill  and  make  good  our  guarantee. 
Saves  Time,  Seed  and  Labor. 
Catalogue  No.  2  is  free.  Send  for  one. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

UPERIOR 
DRILLS 

Admitted  the  Best  in  the  World. 


GEM  SihBaler 


Warranted  the  lightost,  strong 

e»t  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  \Lx£^.  Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  111  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

J  Best  and  cheapest, 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 


ns 

SY 


PRESS  CO.. 

Water  Street, 
RACl'SE,  M.  Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationeries,  Portable* 
Ermines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26 ,  Sterling.  Ill 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 

RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy  our 
goods  at  Sheriffs’ and  Receivers’ Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  on 
Hardware,  Pi|>e,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material, 
Wire.  Rope,  Dry  Goods.  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w' Chicago.  su* 


WE  WILL  HAVE  PEACE,  afflicted  with  ^ 

NEURALGIA 

Will  have  peace  from  PAIN  and  a  CURE  by  using 


ROW  TO  DRAIN  LAND  PRO  PIT  ABLY. 

On  every  farm  there  ia  probably  some  lai  d 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  lard  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  Is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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THE  HOG;  THE  POOR  MAN’S  STOCK. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  PIGS,  SHOTES  AND  HOGS  ON 
THE  FORTY-ACRE  RUN-DOWN  FARM 
WITH  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

I  am  not  writing  from  the  rich  man’s 
standpoint;  he  can  take  care  of  himself. 
It  is  to  the  poor  man  with  his  family  to 
feed,  the  fertility  of  his  farm  going,  and 
he  becoming  discouraged,  I  would  ex¬ 
tend  a  helping  hand.  The  hog  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  poor  man’s  stock;  a  cash 
article  at  any  age.  A  few  dollars  or  a 
month’s  wages  will  set  you  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
rich  man  cannot  take  away  from  you, 
for  hogs  cannot  be  raised  in  large  lots; 
40  to  50  seem  about  the  limit. 

How  to  Begin. — To  commence  hog 
raising,  one  must  look  ahead,  and 
prepare  food  and  pasture  before  he 
gathers  in  his  stock,  but  he  can 
commence  any  month  in  the  year. 
Suppose  we  commence  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  by  buying  six  sows,  April  pigs. 
Select  every  one  of  them,  not  fancy,  but 
good  colors,  wide  and  of  good  length, 
such  as  will  eat  anything  and  every¬ 
thing,  keep  fat  and  make  good 
breeders  and  mothers.  Do  not  buy  the 
old  sow;  she  will  eat  up  the  garden, 
chickens  and  children,  and  have  a  lot 
of  pigs  just  when  you  don’t  want  them. 
Turn  the  shotes  into  the  grass  lot;  see 
that  they  have  plenty  of  shade  and 
water.  Do  not  let  them  sleep  in  the 
dust.  Feed  them  the  house  slops,  waste 
from  the  garden,  shell  tnem  a  little  corn 
night  and  morning,  and  rub  their  backs 
with  the  cob.  Keep  them  gentle.  Let 
them  glean  the  wheat  field  and  oat 
patch,  but  see  them  every  day,  and  give 
them  a  little  something.  Keep  a  box 
of  charcoal  and  salt  where  they  can  get 
at  it  all  the  time.  Let  them  glean  the 
farm  the  first  Winter.  Keep  them  not 
fat  but  growing  all  the  time.  Provide 
warm  but  well-ventilated  quarters  for 
them  to  sleep.  Keep  them  out  of  the 
dust,  and  give  them  clean  fresh  beds  fre¬ 
quently. 

Put  a  carefully-selected  male  with 
them  in  January,  so  the  pigs  will  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  April.  At  this  time, 
isolate  every  one  of  the  sows.  Give  to 
each  a  separate  inclosure  and  a  sheltered 
bed. 

How  to  Feed. — From  these  gilts,  you 
can  expect  30  pigs.  Let  each  i-.de  family 
stay  in  their  separate  inclosure  until 
the  pigs  get  to  know  their  mamma,  and 
to  follow  her  out  of  the  bed;  you  can 
then  turn  all  together,  and  put  them 
into  the  clover  patch  if  you  have  it,  or 
if  not,  into  the  field  prepared  for  them 
in  which  is  growing  a  section  of  rye,  a 
little  wheat,  a  little  Winter  oats  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  Crimson  clover  and  early- 
sown  Spring  oats.  This,  with  the  char¬ 
coal  and  salt  box,  the  house  slops,  a  little 
grain  when  needed,  a  pen  in  the  field 
where  you  can  meet  the  pigs  every 
morning,  and  give  them  a  little  shelled 
corn,  with  plenty  of  shade  and  water, 
ought  to  bring  all  in  fine  condition  up  to 
September  1.  When  you  select  your  six 
breeding  gilts,  keep  them  back,  and 
turn  all  the  others  in  the  field  of  cow 
peas  now  ready  for  fattening.  The  cow 
peas  may  be  raised  on  corn  stubble,  but 
turn  it  good  and  deep  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  at  the  approach  of  planting 
time,  prepare  a  good  seed-bed  on  the 
surface  and  plant  in  drills  the  middle  of 
May  for  this  section  (Kentucky.)  The 
Black  cow  peas  are  best.  They  yield 
more  grain,  and  keep  sound  longer  on 
the  ground.  Plant  the  earliest  next  the 
water,  medium  next,  and  latest  at  the 
back  of  the  field,  so  they  will  be  less 
disturbed  in  making  their  later  growth. 
This  with  care,  good  water,  and  good 


sleeping  quarters,  will  bring  your  hogs 
up  to  the  butcher’s  block  at  Christmas, 
when  your  six  old  hogs  should  weigh 
from  400  to  500  pounds,  and  the  pigs  300 
to  350. 

Breeding  Notes. — Handle  your  male 
pigs  when  a  month  old,  every  one  of 
them;  don’t  keep  a  pig  of  your  own  rais¬ 
ing  for  your  own  use.  Never  disfigure  a 
pig’s  ear  or  tail  for  purposes  of  identi¬ 
fication.  Treat  che  pigs  so  well  they 
will  stay  at  home,  and  see  them  so 
often  that  you  will  know  them  any¬ 
where.  Never  keep  an  old  sow  over 
Winter;  let  her  raise  one  set  of  pigs, 
and  then  to  the  chopping  block.  Never 
allow  a  male  hog  on  the  place  except  in 
January. 

The  Poland-China  is  the  best  breed, 
because  it  has  every  desirable  quality 
bred  into  it,  and  the  undesirable  quali¬ 
ties  bred  out;  but  there  are  many  types 
of  the  Poland-China,  and  one  must  se¬ 
lect  to  suit  his  own  tastes.  Some  raisers 
contend  that  hogs  raised  continuously 
from  gilts  will  lose  in  size  and  stamina; 

I  do  not  think  so,  but  if  after  two  or 
three  years  of  trial,  you  have  a  suspicion 
that  others  have  better  hogs  than  you, 
select  your  breeding  gilts  from  outside. 
This  is  the  way  to  get  the  money  and 
pleasure  out  of  hogs.  Never  wrestle 
with  an  old  sow. 

To  keep  hogs  healthy,  isolate  them 
from  all  other  hogs.  If  you  notice  in 
the  lot  a  sick  hog,  quarantine  him  at 
once.  Contagious  diseases  are  not  often 
imported  in  their  first  stages.  If  the 
sick  hog  get  worse,  kill  him  and  bury 
him  in  some  part  of  the  farm  where  me 
hogs  will  not  run  for  a  year. 

A  Good  Job. — To  run  six  or  eight  gilts 
over  Winter,  and  bring  them  with  30 
or  40  pigs,  big  and  fat,  to  the  butcher’s 
block  the  next  Christmas,  will  fully  oc¬ 
cupy  about  16  acres  of  good  land,  but  a 
little  run  down.  One  acre  should  be  in 
artichokes,  which  with  the  gleaning  of 
the  farm,  will  carry  the  gilts  over  Win¬ 
ter  with  but  little  grain.  Five  acres  for 
Spring  and  Summer  should  be  a  mixture 
of  everything  that  will  grow  quickly  and 
early,  ana  ~.iat  a  hog  would  relish;  about 
10  acres  should  be  grown  in  crops  for 
fattening.  Cow  peas,  when  they  will 
grow,  are  better  than  corn  to  pasture 
down  with  hogs,  because  they  do  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  land,  do  not  waste  like  corn 
when  the  hogs  are  feeding  on  them,  and 
are  easier  cultivated.  Weeds  follow 
hogs,  but  turn  them  under  with  the 
waste  left  by  the  hogs,  and  your  land 
will  rapidly  increase  in  fertility.  Do 
not  get  greedy,  and  overstock  your  little 
place.  A  few,  well-kept,  will  give  more 
of  pleasure  and  profit  with  less  of  care 
and  anxiety  than  too  many. 

Last  Christmas,  an  epicure  sat  with 
us,  one  who  had  traveled  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  and  once  around  the  world.  After 
the  dessert  had  been  served,  he  handed 
up  his  plate  and  asked  for  a  bit  more  of 
the  ham.  Carefully  testing  it,  he  turned 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  said, 
“Well,  Madam,  I  have  eaten  ham  in  this 
and  many  other  countries,  but  I  have 
never  tasted  anything  equal  to  this.” 

Kentucky.  j.  a.  m’kee. 

THE  GUINEA  FOWL 

There  is  no  place  in  this  country 
where  Guineas  are  bred  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  They  are  not  salable  in  market, 
as  a  rule,  but  few  being  shipped,  as  they 
are  seldom  raised  for  market  purposes, 
though  I  am  sure  that,  if  educated  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  Guinea  for  the 
table,  customers  would  prefer  them,  as 
they  are  equal  to  some  game  birds,  and 
are  full-breasted,  the  proportion  of  offal 
being  small.  The  objection  to  them  is 


that  they  “steal”  their  nests,  and  are 
shy,  making  it  difficult  to  find  the  eggs. 
A  Guinea  hen  will  lay  a  hundred  or 
more  eggs  in  a  year  (but  very  few  in 
Winter),  as  they  thrive  best  when  given 
plenty  of  room  for  foraging. 

They  entail  no  expense  for  keep,  as 
they  are  active,  work  diligently  for  in¬ 
sects,  and  can  secure  more  than  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  their  wants.  They  do  no  harm, 
however,  as  they  do  not  scratch.  If 
hatched  with  a  few  young  chickens,  the 
young  Guineas  learn  the  ways  of  the 
chicks,  and  become  more  domesticated; 
but  as  their  eggs  require  28  days  for  in¬ 
cubation,  they  must  be  put  in  the  nest 
a  week  before  the  eggs  from  hens. 

The  males  are  pugnacious  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  It  is  the  female  that  gives  the 
familiar  sound  of  “Joe  Clark,”  the  male 
making  a  chatter.  Their  activity  and 
vigilance  protect  them  from  enemies. 
On  a  large  ranch,  with  the  Guineas 
taught  to  be  tame,  and  with  some  per¬ 
son  to  look  after  them,  they  should 
prove  profitable,  as  they  cost  nothing 
for  food  in  Summer.  The  difficulty  at 
first  would  be  to  create  a  ready  market 
for  the  carcasses.  The  eggs,  though 
small,  are  claimed  as  richer  than  eggs 
from  hens.  The  young  ones  are  tender 
at  first,  need  good  care,  and  quickly 
succumb  to  lice,  cold  and  exposure,  but 
as  soon  as  well  feathered,  are  then  very 
hardy.  A  shed  facing  the  south  is  the 
only  shelter  they  require  unless  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  very  cold.  r.  rr.  Jacobs. 


Thinking  Animals. — Wm.  Houseman, 
in  an  article  with  this  title,  gives  the 
following  illustrations: 

The  old  female  elephant  which,  seeing  a 
stack  of  timber  about  to  fall  upon  some 
men  who  were  taking  it  down  (in  Ceylon), 
turned  her  powerful  hind  quarters  to  the 
falling  mass,  and  supported  it  until  plank 
by  plank  it  was  removed,  seemed  to  reason 
instantaneously,  for  she  did  it  unbidden, 
and  stood  her  ground  without  encourage¬ 
ment  from  any  man;  and  the  cat  which  I, 
with  several  other  witnesses,  saw  attempt 
to  ring  the  bell  by  tugging  at  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  long  bell-rope,  after  the  usual  plain¬ 
tive  request  to  have  the  door  opened  for 
her  egress  had  failed,  no  doubt  reasoned 
thus:  “If  I  can  pull  that  rope  as  they  do, 
the  bell  will  ring,  the  servant  will  come, 
and  as  she  enters,  I  will  depart.” 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  1. 


I  CPUnOMC-White  and  Buff.  200  Hens  Tor 
LLUnUnilO  sale  at  It  each.  Show  birds.  12 
and  *3.  DKLLHUKST  FARM8,  Mentor,  Ohio 
uni  CTE1MC — Show  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 
lIULul  LI  Hu  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Coivs  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECL1FF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg«— 
Berkshires,  PoTand-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  Ur  HOLMES;  HarrUburg,  Pm 


LargeYorkshirePigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars.  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICK,  Crystal  8pring  Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


nm  Akin  PLUM  A  c—  Large  strain.  Weigh  from 
rULAIHI'UllmHO  600  to800  lbs.  The  business 
farmers'  hog  for  sale  at  business  prices.  Write  for 
Information.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango,  N.Y 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CIIA3.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  tlio  I’UU/1'KV  LINE,  ♦ 

:  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 
— anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

Jscnd  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  ♦ 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ♦ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 
♦  28  Vescy  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


rioath  tn  I  IPQ  on  hens  A  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free 
U  C  a  111  lu  LIUG  i).  j.  Lambert,  Box307,  Apponaug.K  1. 


m 


$£T  Hand  Bone, Shell, Corn 
.  O  4.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultiymen. 
Daley  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

>  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BltOS..  Easton,  Pa, 


Newton’s  fHW  TTld 

Improved  T»  1  lb 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia, Ill.  Catalogue Frcs 


Frail,  fretful,  sickly  children  can  almost  always 
be  restored  to  health  w.th  Dr.  1).  Jayne's  Tonic 
Vermifuge:  It  destroys  the  parasites  of  disease,  and 
builds  up  the  system. 

J  ay  ne's  Expectorant  is  a  good  cough  cure,  and  help 
ful  in  all  diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


A  Lame  Horse 

Is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  Is  better  not 
to  have  a  lame  horse. 


Tuttle’s 

Elixir 


c.irei*  perineiicntly  nil  form*  of  lamcne**, 
curliH,  wplintM,  uprnitiH,  thrush,  Ac.  Equally 
prood  for  internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneu¬ 
monia,  distemper.  Ac.  Guaranteed  to  cure. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 
T Uttle’s  Fam  I  ly  E  llxir  in  the  household  cures 
rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  Ate.,  and  kills  all  pain  instant¬ 
ly.  OurlOO-p:iLre  hook  Veterinary  Experience — FREE. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs,  none  genuine  hut  Tuttles. 


25  gallon  packet,  50  cents;  100  gallon,  12.  If  drug¬ 
gist  cannot  supply,  send  11.76  for  100  gallon  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN, 

Cotton  Exchange,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

GATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  read.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvlile,  Conn. 


Trade 

Mark 


XUMPJAWl 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured.  1 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  core,  no  ( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  ( 
ustrated  treatise  on  theabso- 
lute  cure  of  Lump  J  aw,  free  to  ‘ 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Tmrd.,  CMcngo, 


IGalled  Horses  i: 

\  Breasts,  Backs,  Wouths,  etc.,  gtalned,  ^ 
#  healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK.  .  I* 
J  It's  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you  ;  l 

>  will  try  CALL  POWDER.  60  centsby  mail,  e 

>  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  If.  Y.  < 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

At  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  Entrance  by  Regents’  “Veterinary  Student 
Certificate,”  or  by  examination  September  to,  1899, 
Instruction  begins  September  28,  1899.  Scholarships 
available  for  veterinary  students. 

Tuition  Free  to  New  York  State  Students. 
For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


The  Business  Hen. 

By  II.  W.  COLLING  WOOD.  Price,  40c 

This  book  deals  with  the  business  side  of  poultry¬ 
keeping.  giving  accurate  accounts  of  the  methods 
followed  on  several  piofitable  poultry  farms. 

IT  COVERS  THE  WHOLE  O ROUND. 

The  Rural  New-Yokkeb  sells  all  farm  books. 
A  specialty  of  quoting  prices  on  combinations.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  readers  given  free. 


1899 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Loss  of  a  Foot  on  a  Cow. 

My  three-year-old  cow  got  lame  in  one 
of  her  front  feet  last  February,  and  in 
April,  it  began  to  crack  around  about  one 
inch  above  the  hoof.  Last  week,  the  foot 
came  off.  What  is  the  trouble?  Is  it  con¬ 
tagious?  What  should  the  treatment  be? 

Colorado.  w.  l.  f. 

Since  the  trouble  is  confined  to  one 
foot,  it  was,  probably,  due  to  some  in¬ 
jury,  possibly  a  quittor.  A  surgical  opera¬ 
tion,  followed  by  antiseptic  dressing, 
would  have  been  the  proper  treatment. 
Had  the  other  foot  been  more  or  less  af¬ 
fected,  or  other  cattle  on  the  same  feed 
been  similarly  diseased,  the  symptoms 
would  indicate  ergotism,  a  disease  due 
to  the  poisonous  effect  produced  by  feed¬ 
ing  upon  a  fungoid  growth  known  as  the 
ergot.  If  due  to  ergotism,  treatment 
would  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The 
disease  is  one  to  be  prevented  by  avoid¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feeding  of  the 
ergot,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
black  spur,  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch 
in  length  projecting  from  the  heads  of 
grasses  on  which  the  fungus  has  grown. 
It  was  not  contagious  in  either  case. 

Foot  Rot  in  a  Cow. 

My  cow  has  the  foot  rot,  wc  call  it.  The 
foot  seems  to  rot  between  the  claws.  What 
will  cure  it?  I  have  used  spirit  of  salt  on 
it,  and  it  seemed  to  kill  it  for  a  few  days; 
then  it  would  come  back.  o.  M.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt, 
should  have  cured  the  foot-rot  if  you 
were  thorough  in  your  treatment.  You 
should  first  clean  the  foot  between  the 
claws  by  drawing  a  strip  of  cloth  or  piece 
of  untwisted  rope  back  and  forth  between 
them.  If  there  is  any  detached  or  dis¬ 
eased  horn  under  which  the  disease  has 
burrowed,  it  should  be  carefully  pared 
away  with  a  sharp  knife.  Then  apply  the 
acid  to  the  diseased  surface,  using  a 
small  swab  for  that  purpose,  so  as  thor¬ 
oughly  to  cauterize  all  diseased  tissues. 
Finally  apply  a  dressing  of  pine  tar. 
Repeat  the  treatment  about  every  10 
days  as  long  as  any  signs  of  the  disease 
remain.  Even  after  the  feet  have  been 
entirely  cured,  it  is  well  to  examine 
them,  at  least  once  a  month  for  a  few 
months,  as  the  disease  is  liable  to  reap¬ 
pear.  During  treatment,  the  cow  should 
be  kept  in  a  clean,  dry  pasture,  or  con¬ 
fined  where  she  cannot  get  into  mud  or 
filth  of  any  kind.  The  stable  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Moist  dirt  or  filth 
may  harbor  the  disease  for  some  time. 

Warts  on  Hens'  Legs;  a  Kicking  Horse. 

1.  My  hens  have  small  warts  on  their  legs, 
which  they  pick,  and  soon  lose  so  much 
blood  they  finally  die.  What  causes  them 
and  what  will  cure  them?  2.  Why  does  a 
horse  begin  to  kick  up  when  on  the  road? 
She  never  did  it  before.  We  boarded  her 
three  weeks  with  a  farmer,  and  ever  since, 
she  has  had  a  notion  to  kick.  m.  f.  d. 

Connecticut. 

1.  Cauterize  the  sore  with  a  stick  of 
lunar  caustic.  If  a  hen  persists  in  pick¬ 
ing  at  the  sore,  tie  a  bandage  around  the 
leg  so  as  to  cover  it.  2.  The  horse  has 
formed  the  habit  of  kicking  up  from 
want  of  exercise,  or  through  misman¬ 
agement  in  handling.  The  best  thing  to 
do  would  oe  to  place  the  horse  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  horseman,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  use  the  animal  and  try  to 
correct  the  habit.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  satisfactory  instruction  for  hand¬ 
ling  such  an  animal,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  horse  and 
the  tact  of  the  person  handling  him.  If 
the  horse  is  otherwise  gentle  and  safe, 
you  mignt  drive  her  with  a  kicking 
strap.  This  is  a  strong  strap  made  to 
pass  over  the  hip,  where  it  is  fastened 
to  the  harness  to  keep  it  from  slipping 
off,  the  ends  of  the  strap  being  looped 
or  buckled  around  the  thill  on  each 
side.  Any  competent  harness  maker 
could  supply  you  with  the  strap,  and 
direct  you  how  to  use  it.  With  the  use 
of  the  strap  for  a  time,  and  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  habit  may  be  soon  forgotten. 


GOING  TO  BEEF  CATTLE. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  dairymen 
who  have  been  keeping  Jerseys  will  be 
likely  to  change  them  for  Short-horns  or 
some  of  the  larger  breeds  of  cattle.  If 
the  ones  they  are  already  keeping  are 
not  profitable  they  will  be  very  likely  to 
choose  a  breed  which  will  produce  good 
steers  for  beef  purposes.  This  change,  I 
do  not  think,  would  be  likely  to  make 
much  difference  in  prices  for  several 
years;  yet  should  western  dairymen 
abandon  the  business,  and  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  producing  beef  instead  of 
butter,  there  might  soon  be  very  much 
less  butter  and  cheese  produced,  thereby 
encouraging  better  prices.  Land  being 
cheap  in  the  West,  and  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  cheapness  of  feed,  the 
vastness  of  the  resources,  the  eastern 
farmer  can  never  compete  with  him  suc¬ 
cessfully.  It  does  not  seem  very  prob¬ 
able  that  good  cattle  can  be  very  plenti¬ 
ful  for  several  years  to  come,  because 
they  can  be  increased  only  about  so  fast 
any  way.  It  matters  not  whether  I  sell 
my  cattle  or  not,  there  are  only  just  so 
many,  unless  they  die  or  are  killed. 
The  western  farmers  were  practically 
out  of  the  beef  cattle  business  a  year  or 
two  ago,  but  now  they  arc  stocking  up 
with  these  cattle  as  fast  as  they  can, 
which  is  not  very  fast,  because  they 
must  wait  for  them  to  be  born. 

OllO,  WiS.  A.  C.  SANFORD. 


Millet  Hay  or  Stalks  for  Cattle. 

Are  millet  or  Hungarian  grass  safe  feeds 
for  horses?  I  shall  be  obliged  either  to 
raise  something  for  my  teams,  or  buy  hay 
this  Winter,  and  as  we  have  had  a  very 
dry  season  so  far,  hay  is  likely  to  be  very 
high.  Is  fodder  corn  a  practical  feed  for 
working  horses?  l.  j.  w. 

Summit,  R.  I. 

Ans. — We  do  not  advise  the  use  of 
millet  hay  in  feeding  horses.  It  does 
well  to  supply  a  large  share  of  the 
roughage  for  cattle,  but  is  quite  sure  to 
cause  trouble  when  fed  to  horses.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  it  has  caused  disease 
of  the  kidneys  and  stiffness  of  the  joints, 
especially  when  it  stands  too  long  be¬ 
fore  cutting.  We  find  corn  fodder,  well 
cured  and  handled,  a  complete  substi¬ 
tute  for  hay.  During  the  Winter,  our 
own  horses  have  practically  no  hay,  but 
are  fed  entirely  on  sweet-corn  stalks. 


No  Gapes  so  Far.— There  have  been  no 
gapes  in  my  broods  so  far  this  season.  I 
have  followed  the  same  plan  I  began  last 
year,  which  was  to  keep  the  hens  and  their 
broods  in  coops  on  a  clean  barn  floor,  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering  them  three  times  a  day 
with  cracked  corn  and  only  pure  water.  If 
the  cause  of  this  disease  is  infection 
through  earth  worms,  this  method  will 
reasonably  appear  to  be  what  is  needed. 
During  the  brooding  period,  the  hens  kept 
in  a  brooding  house  without  any  access  to 
worms  may  possibly  become  disinfected, 
and  so  have,  as  may  be  said,  a  clean  bill  of 
health  when  the  chicks  are  hatched.  I  have 
tried  many  kinds  of  feed  in  my  life,  but 
so  far,  find  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
in  every  way  rather  coarsely  cracked  corn 
with  pure  water  and  skim-milk  to  drink. 
Milk  is  equally  good,  sweet  or  sour,  for  the 
young  chicks.  h.  s. 

Poultry  Experiments.— Bulletin  No.  6  of 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station  (Logan)  con¬ 
tains  some  very  valuable  facts  about  the 
feeding  and  care  of  poultry.  For  example, 
an  effort  was  made  to  compare  the  relative 
value  of  keeping  pullets,  yearlings  and  old 
hens.  As  we  all  know,  there  is  a  general 
belief  among  most  poultrymen  that  the  pul¬ 
let  is  the  most  profitable  bird  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  to  keep.  There  are  people,  how¬ 
ever,  who  claim  that  the  yearling  is  profit¬ 
able,  and  that  a  hen,  even  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years,  will  continue  to  give 
good  returns  for  her  feeding.  Briefly 
stated,  Prof.  Dryden  found  that  it  cost, 
on  an  average,  64.3  cents  per  head  for 
Brown  Leghorns  one  year  old.  During  the 
first  three  years,  the  cost  was  61.7  cents  per 
head.  As  pullets,  these  birds  averaged  175 
eggs  per  fowl  during  the  year,  these  eggs 
being  worth  JUS.  As  yearlings,  they  aver¬ 
aged  13214  eggs,  worth  $1.3914.  The  pullets 
gave  one  dozen  eggs  at  the  cost  of  4.3  cents. 
The  yearlings  charged  6  cents  a  dozen 
for  their  eggs.  Counting  in  another 
way,  the  pullets  paid  a  profit  of  188  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  their  food,  while  the  hens 
paid  118  per  cent  profit.  These  and  other 
interesting  facts  are  given  with  consider¬ 
able  details  in  this  bulletin,  which  is  well 
illustrated  and  ought  to  be  studied  by 
every  man  who  keeps  poultry.  We  hope  to 
give  other  extracts  from  it  from  time  to 
time. 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Why  the  Best  ? 

Because  the  most  simple  ; 

Because  the  most  durable; 

Because  neatest  lookiDg ; 

Because  the  best  material 
is  used ; 

Because  the  most  perfect 
in  workmanship; 

Because  the  cream  is  the 
finest ; 

Because  they  skim  clean 
forever,  and 
Because  they  are  safe. 

No  other  farm  separator  equals  the  Sharpies 
In  a  single  one  of  these  particulars  We  say  it 
advisedly  and  deliberately.  A  free  trial.  Send 
for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co  ,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  A  Washington  Sts  ,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  : 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Lanai  “  Alpha  "  and  “Baby  ”  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— -Sires 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO  I  NKW  YORK. 


A  Cream  Separator 

need  not  cost  from  a  hundred  dollars  up-  ^40’'*  A. 

wards  to  be  thoroughly  2?  — T, ZT,  • 

EFFICIENT  and  RELIABLE. 


NEW  PROCESS 


PHEW  PROCESS! 
CREAM 

M  separator 

%jM»lfUF»C7UPfO  •' 
JJfLECTRIC  "MHI  * 
HyiNCT  ILLylj 


Our 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

thoroughly  separates  cream  and  costs  hut 
a  fraction  of  the  price  of  a  maehiue  sepa¬ 
rator.  That’s  why  agents  are  making 
money  selling  them.  They  save  time, 
luhoruud  money  and  increase  the  pro-, 
duct  of  the  dairy.  WE  WANT  AGENTS 
in  every  locality.  Write  at  once  for 
terms  and  catalogue  of  the  full  "Electric  Line.” 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  309,  Quincy,  Ills, 


HAMMOND’SLi 

“Cattle  Comfort” 

“ CATTLE  COMFORT”  keeps  off  Horn  F.ies, 
Gnats,  Mosquitoes,  etc.  In  use  three  years,  and 
seems  to  do  good  work. 

Solti  by  Seedsmen. 
HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT  WORKS, 
Flshkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cent's  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  inilk  daily  if  used  in  time. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Be  ware  of  imitations. 
‘‘I  have  used  several  so-called  ‘  Cattle  Comforts,' 
none  equal  to  'SHOO-FLY.  It  Is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  II.W. Comfort.  Falls- 
1  ngton,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 
Send  25c.  Money  refunded  If  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFC.  CO.,  1005  Fairmount  Aye.,  PHILA,  PA. 


East 
op  west 
These  are  best 

Smalley 
(utters 

for  silo 
work 


CUTTERS,  CARRIERS  and  POWERS. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Makl”.,  Manitowoc.  Wis 


Oil  rt  O  Are  Fi"ed 

|  Im  Quickly  and 

Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero” 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
■  I  i  "  on  the  com- 
plots  cutter, 
v  ^  Sizes  to  suit 
all  needs.  STRONCEST  CUARANTEED. 

onMFTUlNR  WPW-  our  universal  swivel 

OUMCimnU  NEW-  CARRIER,  runs  at  any 
desired  angle,  andean  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  Mew  160  pnge 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Rnsilage  and  Fodder  Cutters.  Corn  Huskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shelters,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc, 

APPLETOH  MfG.  CO.  Batavia,  Ills. 


m  mss 

ENSILACE 
MACHINERY 

cuts  ensilage,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  hay  and  other  rough- 
V 4/  Y w  age  ami  shred  fodder  for 
teed  and  cut  straw  for  baling  and  bedding.  They 
have  a  reputation  for  high  quality  In  material,  con¬ 
struction,  capacity  and  working  ability  Send  for 
Catalogue  No.  18  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher' 8  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFO.  00.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


DiRecno/is. 

Poui  ;d»  tired  amount 
i*>to  l hr  retervoirof  inf 
Kl«<  t*ic  Sunn  a.  «< 
rordint  *o  the  ourat»c> 
of  cow.  to  be  treated 
Work  tha  pi. tun  rod. 
when  the  Euctmc  will 
throw  a  An*  aprae  It 
'equireaonly  a  few  mo 
nenta  to  •[»»«  a  herd 
■'  thirty  to  fifty  row» 
When  Ar.t  atartinc  it« 
ft  I.  detirable  lo 
•  pray  the  row.  once  a 
day.  and  il  dieaarn  very 
«ev*re.  twice-  rtinrnmg 
and  n.ght  Thereafter 
V»  every  other  day 
kilfly  i.  alao  uaed  on 


Itillii 


KILFLY. 

More  Milk,  More  Money,  More  Comfort 
for  Cows  and  Milkmen. 

A  Liquid  Mixture  of  Untold  Value. 

Applied  with  Childs’  Electric  Sprayer. 

Protects  cows  from  the  torture  of  flies,  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  milk„  Absolutely  harmless  to  man  or  beast. 
Put  up  in  one  gallon  cans. 


Once  Tried,  Always  Used. 

ELECTRIC  SPRAYER 


Patented  January  26, 1898. 


Convenient  and  Practical  in  Every  Particular. 

Throw*  a  very  fine  spray  of  any  of  the  liquids  and  mixtures  usually 
used  for  destroying  insects,  hugs,  etc.,  and  for  keeping  cattle  free  front  flies 
during  the  summer  weather.  Can  he  thoroughly  cleaned  after  using  a  poisonous  mixture, 
which  is  conveniently  done  by  removing  the  cover.  Especially  recommended  for  spraying  potato  vines 
with  Paris  green,  also  all  kinds  of  plants,  hushes,  vines,  trees,  and  interior  of  henneries,  with  any  desired 
formula.  Sample  Lot—  One  gallon  can  K 1 LFL  Y  and  one  Sprayer,  securely  paeked,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine)  charges  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  $2.00.  Special  prices  for  quantity 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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IIUUEvV  Edge  rill 

One  Question  Only 


Are  you  interested  in  a  potato  digger 
If  so,  we  can  please  you ! 
Write  for  information. 


■uy  "diheot  crou  faotory,”  »est 

MIXED  PAINTS 


M  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Dtllvered  PRKK 
Par  Houses,  Burns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVB 1  Dealers 
aroflts.  In  use  f>*  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  *  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa.  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES 


(20, 25  and  30  per  cent  commission) 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Ac.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
It  yon  don’t  want  commissions 
we  will  give  you  Premiums:  Lace 
Curtains,  Tea  Sets.  Toilet  Sets, 
Watcnes,  Ciooks,  Dinner  Sets,  &c.  Send  this  ad.  and 
15c.,  and  we  will  mall  you  a  sample  of  best  Tea  im¬ 
ported  and  catalogue.  The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesev  St..  New  York.N.Y.  P.O.Box  289, Rural. 


Humorous. 

“Henry,  why  do  you  smoke  contin¬ 
ually  from  morning  until  night?”  “It’s 
the  only  time  I  get.  I  sleep  from  night 
till  morning.” — Tit-Bits. 

“That  hard-boiled  egg  gave  me  a 
headache.”  “You  shouldn’t  eat  hard- 
boiled  eggs.”  “I  didn’t  eat  it.  A  fellow 
hit  me  with  it  behind  the  ear.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

Young  Mistress:  “This  isn’t  a  clean 
knife,  Jane.”  New  Servant:  “Isn’t  it, 
mum?  I  don’t  know  how  that  is.  I’m 
sure  it  ought  to  be.  The  last  thing  it  cut 
was  soap!” — London  Punch. 

“I,”  said  an  orator,  “come  of  a  good 
old  stock,  rooted  deep  in  the  soil — ” 
“The  only  stock  I  ever  heard  of  that 
rooted  deep  in  the  soil,”  a  farmer  in  the 
audience  interposed,  “was  hogs!” — The 
Australasian. 

“Tommy,”  said  a  father  to  his  pre¬ 
cocious  five-year-old  son  and  heir,  “your 
mother  tells  me  she  gives  you  pennies  to 
be  good.  Do  you  think  that  is  right?” 
“Of  course  it  is,”  replied  Tommy.  "You 
certainly  don’t  want  m<  to  grow  up  and 
be  good  for  nothing,  o  you?'' — Credit 
Lost. 

“Johnnie,”  said  the  father,  sternly, 
“your  school  teacher  writes  me  that  you 
do  not  behave  yourself.”  “Yasser,”  re¬ 
plied  the  boy.  “She  says  I’m  as  bad  as 
you  were,  Pop.”  Whereupon  the  parent 
went  upstairs  to  enjoy  alone  the  laugh 
over  old  times. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

“What  a  stingy  fellow  old  Hardrocks 
is!  By  George,  I’d  hate  to  be  built  that 
way.”  “What  makes  you  think  he  is 
stingy?”  “I  don’t  think  it.  He  proves 
it  every  day!  Do  you  know  that  old 
curmudgeon  is  so  stingy  that  he  goes 
out  to  lunch  early,  before  his  appetite 
comes  on,  so  he  can  save  money?  It’s  a 
fact.  I’ve  been  watching  him.” — Chicago 
Times- Herald. 


DON ' 

A  ROBBER  ! 


Ilunhatui  the  fertility  of  your  farm 
atul  every  time  you  plant  seed 
you  trill  get  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different’and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 


The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 


Will  Ooublm  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg,  Com,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y • 


-  For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  all  vegetables* 
without  bruising.  Lightest*  strongest,  inost 
durable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
best  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  We  also  make  the  ap¬ 
proved  Diamond  fleet  Kork  with  7  ball-end  tines.  Ask 
dealers  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  Iree. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA*  Ohio. 


the  “HOOVER”  DIGGER 


DIGS 

POTATOES 

Rapid  Clean 
ia  Cheap. 


By  mentioning  this 
paper  you  can  get 

Illustrated  book  free. 


and 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.  Avery,  Ohio. 


THEM  ALL! 

Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  raising  a 
crop  of  potatoes  and 
leave  a  lot  of  them  In 
ground  because  of 
poor  digging. 

DOWDEN 
POTATO 
DIGGERS 


ALL  THE  POTATOES, 

no  matter  how  deep  or  how 
shallow.  They  are  fast, 
strong,  durable,  and  require  the  minimum  or  power. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  Free,  8B  page  catalogue. 
DOWDEN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  22  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


30  cpee„r.  Sav 


By  taking  advantage 

of  our  Special  Offer.  _ 

First  order  from  locality  where  we  have 
no  agent  secures  agency  for 


-OSGOOD  SCALES 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  iu«*  Central  St.,  Kinghnraton,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


HORSE  POWER 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
and  cross-cut 
drag  saws. 

Acknowledged 
by  all  to  be 

The  Best 

_  _  regarding  easy 

=*3r'  1  v=5S-'  draft,  durabil¬ 

ity  and  quantity  of  work.  50  page  pamphlet  free. 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  sons, 

P.  O.  Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


UADCC  DfltifCDC  thrashers 
nUlfOC  run  Clio  J  and  cleaners 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  plITTCpC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilago  1  I  L,1d 


ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR'LWORKS.PottStown.Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent.  McLean.  N.Y . 
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'Cabot’s  Creosote  Farm  and  Fence  PainP 

Hooks  well,  wears  well,  and  preserves  wood^ 
rbetter  than  any  oil  paint  made.  ’’Wood  treated^ 
^with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  de-j 
■Century  Dictionary.  Price,  50  cents 
^gallon.  Send  for  color-card. 

kSAMUEL  CABOT, 8 /Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass.. 
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HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILL  and  ENGIN 

L  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
31«-Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
*  any  other  In  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
•using  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back 

di;  great  savins  In  power  and  wear.  Cata- 
ogue  and  prices  free,  k  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
)altlvators,  Coro  Planters,  Shelters,  etc. 
Mention  thU  paper,  w  _ _  _ 

HENCH  dc  DROMGOLD,  Mfrs..  York.  Fa. 
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PUREBRED  SCRUB  STOCK. 

80  ME  FAILURES  OF  BREEDING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

How  They  Might  Raise  the  Standard. 

EARLY  HERD  BOOKS. — Our  American  farm  stock 
may  be  divided  into  three  great  groups,  viz.: 
purebred,  cross-bred  and  grade.  Where  an  animal  is 
purebred,  it  will  show  an  unbroken  descent  in  one 
breed  on  both  sire’s  and  dam’s  side,  of  purebred  an¬ 
cestry.  Generally  speaking,  a  purebred  animal  in 
America,  to  be  eligible  to  registration  in  a  breeding 
association’s  books,  must  show  registered  ancestry 
back  to  denominated  foundation  stock,  or  trace  back 
to  European  herd  books.  A  cross-bred  animal  repre¬ 
sents  the  crossing  of  two  distinct  breeds,  while  a 
grade  is  usually  the  result  of  using  purebred  males  on 
common  females  of  mixed  breeding. 

The  first  attempt  made  to  establish  a  herd  book  and 
keep  a  record  of  purity  of  breeding,  was  in  1822,  by 
Thomas  Bates,  of  England,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
keeping  a  Short-horn  record.  Bates’s  scheme  was 
taken  up  by  an  organization  of 
Short-horn  men,  and  later, 
other  breeders  patterned  after 
the  Short-horn  plan,  so  that 
to-day,  we  find  many  different 
live  -  stock  associations  in 
America  and  Great  Britain. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  breed¬ 
ing  association  is  to  register 
purebred  animals  in  its  records, 
promote  the  purity  of  the 
breed,  and  see  that  all  those 
registered  trace  oack  to  recog¬ 
nized  or  approved  foundations. 

The  objects  of  the  breeding  as¬ 
sociations,  so  far  as  they  went, 
were  very  commendable,  bui 
under  existing  conditions,  many 
of  these  to-day  are  far  from 
accomplishing  the  purpose  they 
should,  viz.:  the  higher  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  breed. 

“SCRUBS”  AND  ADVANCED 
REGISTRY. — I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that,  while  the 
scrub  is  pointed  at  with  de¬ 
rision  by  many  breeders  of  reg¬ 
istered  stock,  and  is  generally 
scorned  by  the  agricultural 
press,  there  are  plenty  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  scrubs  that,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  are  far  superior  to 
registered  animals,  such  as  I 
might  term  purebred  scrubs.  It  will  not  be  a  difficult 
operation  to  find  many  herds  of  so-called  purebred 
registered  animals,  that  represent  a  low  standard  of 
quality,  viewed  from  any  standpoint  you  please.  Reg¬ 
istered  animals  of  very  inferior  grade  are  far  too 
common,  and  so  abundant  are  they  that  but  few  men 
of  wisdom  will  purchase  purebred  stock  to-day,  for 
breeding  herds,  before  first  personally  inspecting  the 
animal  or  animals  in  question.  Elaborate  pedigrees 
are  prepared  and  published,  and  sales  are  held  where 
finely-prepared  catalogues  of  pedigrees  are  distrib¬ 
uted;  but  the  man  who  buys  solely  on  the  strength  of 
the  pedigree,  only  illustrates  the  adage  of  a  fool  and 
his  money  soon  parted.  The  individual  first,  the 
pedigree  next,  should  be  the  buying  principle  of  every 
breeder. 

Our  live  stock  associations  should  go  much  further 
than  most  of  them  yet  have.  They  should  provide  a 
class  of  advanced  registry,  and  set  a  special  premium 
upon  both  conformation  and  performance.  The  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  North  America  does 
thi<5,  so  does  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  in  a 


measure,  likewise  several  other  associations  in  a 
slight  degree;  but  no  strong  effort  is  made  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeders  to  elevate  the  general  tone  of  the 
breed.  If  a  man  is  enough  of  a  hustler,  he  can  create 
an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  that  he  has  a 
great  herd  of  stock,  though  in  the  eyes  of  plenty  of 
sharp,  discerning  breeders,  they  must  appear  as  pure¬ 
bred  scrubs. 

POOR  ANIMALS  REGISTERED.— What  is  there  to 
prevent  this  condition  of  affairs?  Nothing.  Is  there 
anything  on  the  books  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  to  prevent  my  registering  a  three-eyed  or  two- 
teated  cow?  I  think  not.  Certainly  the  application 
for  entry,  which  in  many  respects  is  an  admirable 
one,  does  not  require  one  to  report  on  certain  defects 
which  might  occur  as  I  have  indicated.  One  must 
give  the  names  of  sire  and  dam,  with  registry  num¬ 
bers,  name  of  breeder  and  owner,  etc.,  markings  and 
certain  features  that  may  serve  for  identification;  but 
further  than  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go. 

In  a  spirit  of  all  fairness,  will  it  not  be  in  the  in¬ 


terests  of  the  breed,  no  matter  whether  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  or  fowl,  if  those  truly  interested  in  its 
improvement,  unite  to  create  higher  standards  of 
quality,  so  that  purebred  will  really  mean  something 
superior  to  scrub.  There  are  poiiltrymen  to-day  who 
use  only  nreeding  birds  that  will  score  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  points  or  more  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  judge. 
If  more  of  our  breeders  of  four-footed  stock  would  fol¬ 
low  the  policy  of  these  poultrymen,  breed  only  high- 
scoring  individuals,  and  use  the  knife  on  the  rest, 
what  an  upward  movement  in  quality  would  occur, 
among  the  purebred  animals  of  America.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  one  of  the  best  known  breeders  of  pigs 
in  this  country,  I  said  to  him:  “Do  you  ever  sell  any 
stock  to  the  butcher,  as  hardly  good  enough  for  breed¬ 
ing  animals?”  “Oh,  no,”  said  he.  “I  have  customers 
for  them  all.”  He  was  a  very  superior  breeder,  how¬ 
ever,  yet  I  fancy  that  more  than  once  he  might  have 
rendered  a  favor  to  his  fellow  breeders,  by  selling  to 
the  butcher. 

Our  purebred  stock  should  not  be  registered  unless 
it  is  worthy  of  registration,  and  while  a  large  number 


of  inferior  individuals  always  will  be,  the  breeding 
associations  will  render  a  signal  service  to  the  breeds 
they  represent,  when  they  establish  and  promote 
standards  of  merit  from  both  conformation  and  per¬ 
formance  standpoints,  and  when  they  make  it  an  in¬ 
centive  for  the  breeder  emphatically  to  disapprove  of 
inferior  quality,  and  just  as  strongly  approve  of 
superior  quality.  To  be  sure,  many  breeders  do  not 
really  know  what  inferior  beasts  they  possess,  but  it 
should  be  the  business  of  these  associations  to  educate 
those  dealing  in  their  kind,  to  reach  the  higher  levels. 

c.  s.  PLUMB. 


SOUTHERN  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  issues  as  a  bul¬ 
letin  a  report  of  a  lecture  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Jordan,  on 
sheep  raising  in  southwestern  Virginia,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  notes: 

The  first  step  in  sheep  husbandry  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
dogs,  or  protect  your  flock  from  them.  There  is  no 
legal  protection  in  Virginia  or  in  Tennessee  against 

dogs.  They  have  more  votes 
in  the  legislature  than  sheep. 
The  shot  gun  has  been  fairly 
effective,  but  the  loss  has  still 
been  great.  A  dog  tax,  the 
proceeds  of  which  should  go 
first  to  pay  for  the  destruction 
of  sheep  by  the  dogs,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  to  the  public  school  fund, 
would  seem  to  be  a  simple  so¬ 
lution. 

Two  classes  of  men  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  in  south¬ 
western  Virginia.  People  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  rough  ridges  and 
mountains  raise  ewes.  The 
valley  farmers,  with  smoother 
and  richer  lands,  buy  these 
ewes  at  from  two  to  six  years 
of  age,  when  they  weigh  from 
80  to  100  pounds  each.  The 
average  price  has  been  about 
$2.50  each.  As  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration  is  lambs  for  the 
early  market,  a  South  Down 
ram  should  be  secured.  The 
ewes  may  oe  of  the  common 
type,  but  they  should  be  strong 
and  well-boned.  When  a  South 
Down  ram  is  used,  the  lambs 
will  be  dark-faced,  dark  and 
short-legged,  close,  round  and 
heavy,  and  command  the  best 
prices  on  the  market.  Long-wooled  sheep  are  not 
desirable,  because  they  suffer  more  from  the  cold 
rains  of  severe  Winters.  The  long  wool  parting  on 
their  backs  allows  the  rains  and  snows  to  reach  the 
skin,  and  this  causes  sickness. 

The  ewes  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  35  each, 
and  one  ram  is  placed  with  eaclv  flock  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August.  High  feeding  is  not  necessary  at  this 
season,  as  the  sheep  should  not  be  fat,  although  they 
should  be  in  a  thrifty  condition.  They  should  be 
given  a  large  run,  and  not  be  disturbed  or  frightened. 
The  same  man  or  boy  should  care  for  them  regularly. 

The  ewes  and  lambs  are  turned  on  the  grass  field 
about  April  1.  Continue  the  grain  or  bran  ration. 
The  fields  should  be  well  sodded,  preferably  with 
Blue  grass.  The  flock  will  not  thrive  well  in  a  field  of 
weeds  and  briars.  Ninety-pound  lambs  for  the  June 
market  can  be  made  only  on  the  best  grazing  land. 
The-  ewes  may  be  kept  on  ordinary  lands  until  an¬ 
other  breeding  season,  or  sold,  and  other  ewes  bought 
at  the  proper  time.  Although  sheep  thrive  best  on  a 
fine  Blue-grass  sod,  they  will  give  profit  on  millions 
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of  acres  of  steep,  rough  land  in  our  Appalachian  coun¬ 
try,  where  cattle  could  not  be  grazed  with  profit. 

It  does  not  pay  to  grade  up  the  flock  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lambs  in  a  mountainous  country.  A  few 
figures  will  give  the  reason.  A  lamb  is  worth  $4.25. 
A  ewe  can  be  bought  for  $2.50,  and  besides  this  the 
strong  mountain  ewe  is  much  more  certain  to  br&ed 
and  to  raise  ordinary  lambs  than  the  half-breed.  She 
is  also  tougher  and  a  better  milker.  If  you  have  a 
purebred  sire  there  is  no  gain  in  using  a  purebred 
ewe.  As  sires  of  a  high  class  are  used  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Virginia,  the  ewes  are  already  of  as  high  a  grade 
as  is  consistent  with  their  fertility  and  capacity  for 
enduring  hardship. 


FERTILITY  ON  WESTERN  FARMS . 

Richer  than  the  Virgin  Soil. 

LACKS  ATTENTION.— The  question  of  fertilizers 
in  the  southwest  Iowa  fruit  district  has  not  the  at¬ 
tention  it  should  have.  The  rule  is  that  humus  is  in 
abundance,  and  the  top,  stem,  and  leaf  growth  is  in 
excessive  proportion  to  roots.  Fruit  bud  formation  is 
slow  and  sparse,  and  trees  come  late  into  bearing. 
The  per  cent  of  cloudy  days  and  rainy  weather  is 
small,  and  most  of  the  time  skies  are  cloudless  and 
sunlight  and  winds  abundant.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  stocky,  shrubby  growth,  and  with  abundant 
humus,  large  leaf  areas  are  the  rule,  so  that  plants 
and  trees  instinctively  droop  over  the  stems  and 
trunks  for  protection  against  the  semi-tropical  sun 
that  develops  our  great  corn  crops  in  this  section. 
The  production  of  corn  and  its  culture  on  a  large  scale 
affect  our  ideas  along  all  lines.  This  is  so  because 
about  all  soil  culture  is  studied  with  reference  to  de¬ 
veloping  our  corn  crops.  The  county  in  which  I  re¬ 
side  produces  and  cribs  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  bushels 
per  year,  and  adjoining  it  is  Pottawatamie  County, 
that  annually  yields  the  largest  crop  of  any  one 
county  in  the  United  States,  which  is  sometimes  up 
to  7,000,000  bushels  per  year.  This  cropping  has  been 
continuous  with  rotation  with  Medium  clover  for  18 
to  25  years.  Previous  to  that,  this  section  was  wild 
and  unbroken,  being  mostly  prairies  and  sky.  The 
general  idea  that  a  clover  rotation  and  barnyard 
manure  are  the  chief  and  best  fertilizers,  is  widely 
prevalent  and  almost  exclusively  practiced.  The  soil 
is  peculiar,  and  is  called  loess,  being  said  to  resemble 
the  deposits  along  the  River  Nile.  The  rains  are  fitful 
and  excessive.  The  ground  is  very  absorbent,  and  but 
little  runs  off  the  surface,  and  the  ground  is  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  exceedingly  porous,  having  the 
quality  of  yielding  and  drawing  up  moisture  and  fur¬ 
nishing  it  to  roots  during  the  long  drought  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  very  great  heat  or  hot  periods  that  mature 
vegetation  in  the  Fall  and  late  Summer. 

The  rule  is  that  this  is  a  dry  country,  and  rains 
when  they  come  are  excessive  and  a  downpour.  It  is 
all  water  or  all  drought,  and  we  have  to  gauge  our 
calculation  that  way,  and  be  prepared  with  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture  to  absorb  all  moisture  and  hold  it  when 
it  does  come.  The  soil  is  virgin  in  character  yet,  and 
the  general  practice  of  clovering  heavily  all  lapds, 
the  absence  of  the  continuous  wet  weather  and  wash¬ 
ing  rains  that  are  constantly  leaching  fertility  out  of 
soils  east  and  south,  is  the  great  advantage  here. 
Drought  years  that  result  in  lowering  crop  averages 
only  hold  back  fertility  till  moist  years  come,  when 
all  land  seems  to  have  new  life  and  possibility.  The 
rule  is  that,  with  dry  Fall  weather,  trees  ripen  up 
finely,  the  bark  and  appearance  are  of  most  excellent 
health,  clean,  bright,  in  young  trees  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  varnished.  They  are  heavily  filled  with 
starch  and  starch  deposits,  and  have  all  kinds  of  ex¬ 
tremes  to  withstand  in  Winters  that  are  as  fitful  as 
they  can  be.  A  principal  disadvantage  they  have  is 
not  having  sufficient  water  in  the  ground  to  supply 
them  and  keep  them  healthy  and  supplied  during  the 
low  temperatures  that  are  accompanied  with  bright 
Winter  sunlight  and  high  sweeping,  evaporating 
winds. 

FERTILIZERS  USED. — I  know  of  a  few  who  used 
wood  ashes  on  strawberries,  and  with  excellent  results. 
Others  have  used  slaughterhouse  fertilizers  in  vine¬ 
yards  in  the  large  vine  districts  around  Council  Bluffs, 
with  better  results,  one  application  having  effect  for 
four  to  six  years.  The  rule  is  to  grow  young  orchards 
in  corn  five  to  seven  years;  for  three  to  five  after  they 
come  into  bearing,  we  seed  to  clover,  and  when  crop¬ 
ping  continues  a  few  years,  if  seasons  are  moist,  it  is 
continued.  If  dry,  the  ground  is  disked  heavily  and 
frequently,  and  the  orchard  trees  are  manured  with 
barnyard  manure.  This  manure  is  peculiar  to  this 
section,  very  rich,  in  that  it  is  from  feed-lots  in  which 
cattle  and  hogs  are  fed  in  western  style,  a  style  that 
is  ordinarily  a  surprise  to  any  one  not  living  in  this 
section.  The  climate  is  such  that  immense  quantities 
of  hogs  and  poultry  and  cattle  are  reared  with  little 


loss,  directly  out  of  doors  and  with  little  shelter  as 
compared  with  farther  east.  But  more  shelter  is 
added  year  after  year.  It  is  often  the  case  that  herds 
are  bred  and  grown  of  from  150  to  300  hogs  on  a 
single  farm,  100  being  often  the  rule.  Of  poultry,  300 
to  500  are  often  bred  and  raised  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions,  150  to  200  being  the  rule.  The  cheapest 
boxes  and  temporary  sheds  annually  renewed  only  are 
used,  and  cattle  are  gathered  up  by  farmers  or  raised 
by  themselves  and  often  got  in  car-lots  and  fed  on 
farms.  The  entire  corn  crops  of  the  farm  go  into  the 
cattle,  that  consume  all  hay  and  cornstalks;  hogs  fol¬ 
low  cattle  on  high  feed,  and  the  hogs  live  on  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  fatten.  By  feeding  oats  with  such  feed,  to 
hogs,  they  develop  very  rapidly,  and  the  manure  taken 
out  of  feed  lots,  and  that  is  dropped  on  pastures  is,  as 
a  rule,  very  rich.  This  is  a  high  feed  for  bearing  fruit 
trees,  and  apples  and  plums  (pears  not  being  grown 
here)  produce  wonderfully  with  such  treatment.  The 


clear  sunlight  and  peculiar  soil  give  high  color  and 
delicate  rind  and  skin  to  fruit,  and  develop  high 
flavor. 

RESULTS  LARGE. — Results,  as  a  rule,  come  easily 
in  the  western  style  of  farming,  and  prices,  as  a  rule, 
are  satisfactory;  but  methods  are  seemingly  wasteful, 
labor  high  and  not  efficient.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  farms  that  are  but  the  scene  of  what  is  termed 
“feeding”  operations  with  steers  and  hogs.  Often  as 
high  as  6,000  to  10,000  bushels  of  corn  are  bought  and 
fed  to  hogs  and  steers  on  a  single  farm  of  80  to  160 
acres.  “Feeding  on  grass”  is  often  practiced  where 
the  steers  and  hogs  have  the  same  pasture  largely  of 
clover,  the  corn  is  soaked  in  tanks,  and  the  hogs  finish 
up  what  goes  through  the  steers,  following  them 
while  grazing,  picking  up  the  corn  in  the  droppings. 
Lands  so  pastured  and  fed  upon  become  richer  than 
they  were  in  their  virgin  state  before  we  broke  prairie 
20  years  ago.  Such  land,  well  farmed  to  corn,  yields 
60  to  75  bushels  per  acre,  and  with  skill  and  a  good 
season,  will  yield  75  to  100  bushels.  .  115  bushels  and 
more  have  been  so  grown.  When  one  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  that  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  tools  so 
perfect  that  a  team  and  hand  can  easily  raise  40  to  50 
acres,  an  idea  is  formed  of  what  is  possible.  Most  of 


POINT  OF  SUBSOIL  PLOW.  Fig.  205. 

the  parents  of  western  farmers  coming  from  the  East, 
and  eastern  conditions,  have  in  time  started  us  on  the 
right  track  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  our  western 
farms.  w.  m.  bombergek. 

Sec’y  Southwestern  Iowa  Hort.  Society. 


A  HOMEMADE  SUBSOIL  PLOW. 

How  Made;  the  Work  It  Does. 

Prior  to  the  Spring  of  1897,  as  a  grower  of  small 
fruits,  I  had  been  very  desirous  of  securing  a  subsoil 
plow,  believing  that  such  a  tool  would  prove  valua¬ 
ble  in  our  tough,  hard,  tenacious  clay  subsoil.  Like 
many  other  young  men  of  limited  means,  however,  I 
hesitated  to  invest  $8  or  $10  in  an  implement  just  for 
the  purpose  of  experimenting.  After  giving  the  mat¬ 
ter  some  thought,  never  having  seen  a  subsoiler,  1 
entered  my  workshop  one  rainy  day,  and  solved  the 
problem  so  satisfactorily  that  I  now,  after  two  seasons 
thorough  trial,  present  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  at 
Fig.  204,  a  plan  for  making  an  excellent  little  single¬ 
horse  subsoiler  that  works  to  perfection,  and  need  not 
cost  more  than  $2.50. 

I  first  made  a  model,  this  being  cut  from  thin  wood, 
and  as  good  fortune  favored  me,  I  secured  just  the 
right  shape  the  first  trial.  The  beam  and  standard 
are  formed  of  one  bar  of  wrought  iron  6  feet  long  and 


%  x  2%  inches  in  size,  which  is  quite  strong  enough 
for  a  heavy  draught  horse.  The  share,  or  point,  is  of 
a  peculiar  shape,  and  is  made  of  a  new,  large,  steel 
“bull-tongue”  cultivator  “shovel”,  3  inches  wide.  The 
“bull-tongue”  is  cut  as  shown  in  Fig.  205,  leaving  a 
long,  piercing,  wedge-like  point.  The  %-inch  incis¬ 
ions  at  a  a,  allow  the  upper  half  of  the  blade  to  be 
bent  or  rolled  backward,  forming  a  long,  deep  groove 
that  clamps  very  securely  around  the  standard  of  the 
plow,  where  it  is  firmly  bolted.  The  long,  tapering 
point,  when  the  wheel  is  adjusted  for  subsoiling  to 
the  desired  depth,  lies  perfectly  flat  in  its  course 
through  the  soil — the  curvature  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  blade  being  quite  sufficient  to  lift,  “ground-mole 
fashion,”  the  entire  bottom  of  the  furrow — while  the 
passage  of  the  standard,  through  the  midst  of  this 
upheaval,  breaks  and  pulverizes  the  hitherto  hard, 
compact  subsoil,  in  a  very  thorough  and  satisfactory 
manner.  The  handles  are  those  of  an  ordinary  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  the  wheel,  7  inches  in  diameter,  was 
purchased  from  a  scrap-iron  man  for  15  cents.  There 
being  some  quite  heavy  forging  upon  the  beam  in 
bending  it  to  the  desired  shape,  and  in  cutting  the 
share  down  to  the  proper  form,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  upon  the  blacksmith  for  that  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  practice  of  subsoiling, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  this  implement  is  planned 
to  follow  the  breaking-plow,  tearing  up  and  mellow¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  to  the  depth  of  about 
8  inches.  Thus  it  will  be  plain  that,  if  the  breaking 
plow  be  turning  to  the  depth  of  8  inches,  the  sub¬ 
soiler  stirs  up  another  8  inches  deeper,  leaving  the 
plant  or  seed-bed  pulverized  to  the  depth  of  16  inches. 
I  am  satisfied  that  subsoiling  is  a  great  advantage 
where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  clayey,  tenacious  nature,  as 
we  at  once  obtain  a  form  of  under-drainage,  a  more 
extended  root  pasturage,  and  liberate  quite  an  amount 
of  plant  food.  f.  h.  balt.oti. 

Ohio. 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES  FROM  SLIPS. 

Their  Superiority  to  those  Commonly  Used. 

It  is  not  understood  by  many  who  are  growing 
sweet  potatoes  quite  largely,  that  the  best  ones  for 
seed  should  be  grown  from  slips  as  a  late  crop.  Liv¬ 
ing  as  I  do  in  one  of  the  best  regions  of  our  country 
for  sweet  potato  culture,  and  where  millions  of 
bushels  of  the  best  quality  are  grown  for  market,  I 
have  observed  the  above  fact.  Every  one  here  re¬ 
fuses  to  save  the  smaller  roots  from  the  main  crop, 
and  use  them  for  seed,  as  is  the  common  practice, 
taking  the  country  over;  but  they  grow  what  they 
call  “slip  seed.”  It  is  claimed  by  these  sweet  potato 
specialists  that  seed  from  the  market  crop  is  likely 
to  bring  sprouts  that  have  the  “black  shank,”  and 
such  as  are  lacking  in  vigor,  compared  with  those 
grown  from  slips. 

The  method  of  growing  them  is  very  simple.  When 
the  vines  are  two  to  four  feet  long,  which  is  about  the 
first  week  in  July  in  me  central  States,  some  of  them 
are  taken  off  and  cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot  long. 
All  the  leaves  are  removed  except  one  or  two  at  the 
top  end  of  each  cutting  or  slip.  These  are  planted 
just  as  sprouts  would  be  set  in  the  regular  season  for 
planting  them.  The  ground  should  be  in  as  fine 
and  loose  a  condition  as  is  possible,  with  plenty  of 
humus  in  it.  The  slips  will  soon  take  root,  and  with 
good  culture,  will  make  medium-sized  potatoes  before 
digging  time.  Such  seed  is  far  better  than  such  as  is 
commonly  used,  judging  by  my  own  experience  and 
that  of  every  one  whom  I  have  known  to  try  it. 

ii.  e.  v.  n. 


The  school  authorities  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y have  been 
•investigating  a  falling-off  in  the  attendance  of  girls  at 
the  public  schools,  and  recommended  as  a  remedy  that 
a  school  be  established  which  shall  offer  girls  instruction 
in  housekeeping  and  business  generally.  This  plan  pro¬ 
poses  the  location  of  the  school  where  ample  grounds 
may  be  provided  for  the  study  of  horticulture  and  animal 
life.  This  is  to  include  the  raising  of  chickens,  the  care 
of  cows,  etc.  Just  why  a  city  girl  should  be  induced  to 
attend  school  by  the  opportunity  to  learn  milking  is  not 
explained.  There  seems,  however,  a  growing  tendency 
to  include  agricultural  and  horticultural  instruction  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  Kissing  Bug.— The  daily  papers  have,  of  late,  had 
much  to  say  about  an  insect  known  popularly  as  the 
“kissing  bug.”  It  has  been  said  that  the  bite  or  sting 
of  this  insect  causes  a  peculiar  swelling.  In  one  case, 
a  death  is  reported.  Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  writes  us: 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  20  persons  have  presented 
themselves  at  the  Emergency  Hospital  for  treatment  for 
swollen  faces,  in  none  of  which  the  physician  in  charge 
has  been  able  to  find  a  puncture.  It  so  happens  that 
Melanolestes  picipes  is  rather  more  common  than  usual 
this  Spring,  (it  is  ordinarily  quite  rare),  and  Mr.  Schwarz 
has  twice  been  bitten  by  it  in  his  own  room.  I  have, 
therefore,  stated  that,  if  these  cases  are  really  bites,  the 
probable  culprit  is  this  species,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
he  has  really  caused  some  of  the  trouble,  l.  o.  Howard. 

Entomologist. 
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CALIFORNIA  SHEEP  MANURE  MINING. 

Utilizing  Old  Deposits  of  Fertility. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  recently  printed  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  at  a  sheep  manure  mine,  and  we  have 
had  drawings  made  from  them  as  shown  at  Fig.  206. 
It-seems  that,  in  the  early  days  of  California  farming, 
large  flocks  of  sheep  were  folded  in  the  grazing  val¬ 
leys  of  the  State.  An  inclosure  would  be  made,  and 
the  sheep  driven  back  from  pasture  over  night,  and 
kept  therein.  Year  after  year,  as  the  accumulation 
increased,  the  fences  were  raised  so  as  to  bring  them 
above  the  great  piles  of  manure.  The  sheep  packed 
the  manure  down  hard,  and,  as  there  is  little  rainfall 
in  that  region,  there  was  practically  no  loss  from 
leaching.  In  some  cases,  this  packed  manure  is  now 
10  feet  thick,  and  is  of  very  great  value  as  plant  food. 
In  the  early  days  of  California,  it  was  not  thought 
that  manures  or  fertilizers  would  ever  be  necessary. 
The  early  settlers  never  dreamed  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  such  a  thing  as  restoration  of  the  soil 
would  ever  be  necessary.  * 

What  a  change  has  now  taken  place.  These  great 
deposits  of  sheep  manure  are  now  regarded  as  fer¬ 
tilizer  mines,  and  are  being  broken  up  and  crushed, 
sacked,  and  shipped  away,  mostly  to  be  used  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  soil.  The  little  pictures  show  how  this  work  is 
being  done.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  a  deposit 
is  shown,  which  is  160  feet  square.  The  depth  is 
10  feet  at  the  point  where  the  man  and  team  are 
standing.  The  lower  picture  shows  the  crushing  ma¬ 
chine  in  operation.  The  pile  here  is  considerably 
taller  than  the  engine.  An  18-horse  power  thrash¬ 
ing  engine  is  used  to  operate  a  crusher,  which  can 
smash  and  fine  nine  tons  an  hour.  The  elevator  at 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  cut,  carries 
the  manure  from  the  machine.  From 
there,  it  passes  through  a  spout  to  the 
ground,  where  it  is  taken  away  by  a 
scraper  and  team.  The  manure  comes 
to  the  machine  in  large  lumps,  but  is 
thoroughly  crushed. 

The  opposite  picture  shows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  manure  after  it  is  crushed. 

The  man  at  the  left  is  throwing  it  out 
with  a  scoop  shovel,  for  it  is  almost  as 
fine  as  dust.  The  upper  picture  at  the 
right  shows  how  manure  is  loaded  on 
wagons.  A  high  bridge  is  made  under 
which  the  wagon  stands.  The  team 
then  draws  the  pulverized  manure  with 
a  scraper  to  the  top  of  the  bridge,  and 
dumps  it  through  scantlings  into  the 
wagon.  This  utilizing  of  the  old  ue- 
posits  of  sheep  manure  is  just  as  legiti¬ 
mate  as,  and  a  good  deal  cheaper  than, 
the  gathering  of  guano  off  the  coast  of 
Peru.  We  do  not  need  to  go  so  far  west 
as  California  to  see  much  the  same 
thing. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Breeders’  Ga¬ 
zette,  from  Illinois,  said  that  he  pro¬ 
duced,  each  year,  from  3,000  to  4,000  wagon-loads  of 
sheep  manure.  The  farmers  around  him,  he  says,  do 
not  care  enough  about  it  to  keep  it  drawn  away  with¬ 
out  cost.  He  wants  to  know  whether  this  material 
has  sufficient  value,  if  ground  and  sacked,  to  enter 
into  competition  with  commercial  fertilizers. 
Throughout  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  are  to  be  found 
large  quantities  of  corn-cob  ashes,  and  some  enter¬ 
prising  man  has  already  begun  to  collect  them,  and 
ship  them  east  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  would 
seem  as  though  this  sheep  manure  offered  a  good 
chance  for  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  secure  cheap 
materials  with  their  goods.  It  is  a  good  sign  when 
farmers  begin  to  clear  up  these  old  supplies  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  utilize  them  in  this  way.  They  must  not 
forget  either  that,  right  in  the  air  which  rests  upon 
their  farms,  is  to  be  found  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  most  expensive  of  all  plant  foods, 
namely,  nitrogen.  This  is  to  be  had  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  for  the  mere  asking,  but  we  must  employ  plants 
like  cow  peas  and  clover  to  do  the  work  for  us.  They 
are  the  only  plants  that  the  nitrogen  will  listen  to 
for  a  moment. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  COLD  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

Here,  where  we  have  a  reasonable  Winter,  our  trees 
do  not  freeze  back  so  badly  as  they  do  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Maryland  and  other  frigid  countries.  We  have  been 
experimenting  here,  however,  with  some  very  tender 
varieties,  which  have  shown  a  tendency  to  kill  back 
more  or  less.  In  dealing  with  them,  I  prefer  to  cut 
back  the  tops  to  fresh  wood,  if  possible.  If  this  is 
not  conveniently  done,  however,  I  leave  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk  and  branches  standing,  even  though 
they  may  show  no  sound  buds.  This  is  simply  to 
keep  the  hired  man  and  the  plow  off  the  plant  until 
the  new  shoots  get  a  start.  I  do  not  believe  it  makes 


any  difference  in  the  recovery  of  the  tree.  We  find 
no  serious  difficulty  jn  managing  young  trees,  even 
though  they  freeze  back  more  or  less  when  first  set 
cut.  'i  hey  usually  become  hardier  as  they  gain  in 
age,  and  finally  cease  altogether  to  kill  back. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Where  peach  trees  are  so  severely  injured  as  to 
necessitate  either  cutting  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  or  taking  the  tree  out  entirely,  I  advocate  the 
latter.  I  would  prefer  to  reset  with  a  vigorous  young 
tree  rather  than  take  the  chances  of  getting  a  satis¬ 
factory  tree  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  so  severely  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Winter.  If  the  injury  is  less  severe,  I 
advocate  cutting  back  the  main  branches  to  stubs.  I 
have  known  of  instances  in  which  this  latter  method 
has  been  followed,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  s.  a.  beach. 

Tiie  effects  of  the  various  methods  of  pruning  upon 
fruit  trees  injured  by  cold  during  the  last  Winter  are 
observed  as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of  pruning,  or  the  removal  of  but  one  or 
two  years’  growth,  has  resulted,  in  many  instances,  in 
the  death  of  the  trees.  The  trees  yet  living  have 
many  dead  branches,  and  the  living  branches  are 
making  but  poor  growth.  Some  of  these  trees  will 
die  yet. 

2.  Cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  secondary 
branches  has  given  good  results.  New  uranches  have 
started  in  sufficient  number  to  give  the  tree  an  excel¬ 
lent  head,  are  making  luxuriant  growth,  and  are  de¬ 
positing  new  wood  over  that  which  has  been  injured. 

3.  Cutting  off  the  tops  at  the  primary  or  main 
branches,  leaving  stubs  1  or  iy2  foot  long,  has  not 
proved  successful,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  buds  on 


the  portions  left.  Not  enough  branches  are  starting 
to  make  a  respectable  head,  and  those  that  have 
started  are  poorly  distributed;  from  some  of  the 
prongs,  no  new  growth  is  starting  at  all. 

4.  Cutting  off  the  trunk  has  not  been  at  all  success¬ 
ful,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above.  This  treatment 
has  almost  invariably  resulted  in  a  profusion  of 
sprouts  from  the  root  of  the  tree. 

5.  The  effects  of  the  different  methods  of  pruning 

are  more  noticeable  on  old  than  on  young  trees. 
Where  the  trees  were  not  of  bearing  age,  there  is  but 
little  difference  in  the  results  of  slight  or  severe 
pruning.  w.  l.  hall. 

Kansas  Ag’l  College. 


TOBACCO  AND  POTATO  BEETLES. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  we  have  read 
about  potatoes,  is  a  story  in  the  daily  papers,  of  a 
Maine  man  who  inoculated  his  seed  with  tobacco. 
This  was  an  old  sea  captain  in  Maine  who  buys  his 
tobacco  in  large  quantities.  In  order  to  keep  it  from 
getting  too  dry,  he  cuts  a  raw  potato  in  half,  and  puts 
the  raw  side  on  top  of  the  tobacco.  His  friends  told 
him  that  he  was  extravagant  to  throw  the  potato 
pieces  away  after  having  used  them  on  the  tobacco, 
and  so  he  used  these  pieces  for  seed.  The  story  is 
that  the  Colorado  Potato  beetle  would  not  touch  the 
plants  grown  from  this  seed,  and  of  course,  our  wise 
friends  of  the  daily  press,  proceed  to  save  the  farm¬ 
er’s  crop,  by  advising  him  to  pack  his  seed  tubers  in 
tobacco  before  planting  them.  Here  we  have  Prof. 
Slingerland’s  comment  on  this  story: 

“The  immortal  words  of  Entomologist  Walsh,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1867,  are  as  applicable  to-day  as  then:  ‘Long 
live  King  Humbug!  He  still  feeds  fools  on  flap¬ 
doodle!’ 

“If  those  Maine  potato  plants  which  grew  from 


potato  cuttings  which  had  been  inoculated  with  to¬ 
bacco,  entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Potato 
beetle,  it  is  far  from  being  proof  that  the  tobacco  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  immunity  of  the  plants  from 
the  beetles.  I  am  unable  to  conceive  a  sensible  reason 
why  or  how  tobacco  applied  to  the  seed  could  affect 
the  plants  growing  therefrom  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to 
render  them  distasteful  to  such  an  insect  as  the 
Potato  beetle.  It  will  take  very  strong  decoctions  of 
the  tobacco  applied  to  the  insects  themselves  to  affect 
them  noticeably.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  where 
the  public  have  been  asked  to  believe  that  potato  seed 
treated  with  any  substance  would  render  the  plants 
immune  from  the  attacks  of  the  beetle. 

“In  1895  there  was  put  upon  the  market  in  the  West 
a  substance  known  as  Siebner’s  Potato-Bug  Exter¬ 
minator  Compound.  It  was  claimed  that,  if  the  seed 
potatoes  were  treated  with  this  mysterious  compound, 
the  bugs  would  be  prevented  from  destroying  the 
vines,  and  furthermore,  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  crop  would  be  improved.  It  seems  almost 
needless  to  add  that  careful  tests  by  two  experiment 
stations  showed  that  this  compound  was  entirely 
worthless  for  the  purpose  recommended.  Our  agri¬ 
culturists  should  learn  to  exercise  a  little  more  com¬ 
mon  sense  when  approached  with  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  to  which  plant  life  may  be  heir,  even  though 
backed  by  the  testimonials  of  hundreds  of  sufferers.” 

M.  V.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

IMPROVED  CHESTNUT  CULTURE. 

Is  There  Any  Profit  in  It? 

What  is  the  present  outlook  for  growing  improved 
varieties  of  chestnuts?  Is  it  practicable  to  graft  large 
forest  trees  to  improved  varieties? 

So  far  as  our  observations  have  ex¬ 
tended,  we  do  not  note  any  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  improved  chestnut  culture  this 
season.  We  are  slow  in  advising  the 
clearing  of  timber  land  and  grafting 
sprouts,  especially  if  there  is  any  chest¬ 
nut  timber  near.  There  will  be  too 
many  wormy  nuts.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  drawbacks,  and  unless 
some  way  of  getting  ahead  of  the 
weevils  is  discovered,  I  doubt  if  the  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  made  to  pay.  In  orchards 
away  from  the  native  chestnut,  the 
weevils  are  not  so  plentiful.  The  trou¬ 
ble  here  is  that  it  requires  time  and 
money  to  get  an  orchard  into  profitable 
fruiting.  On  the  whole,  we  must  say  we 
are  not  so  sanguine  as  we  once  were. 
We  find,  too,  that  the  season  for  the  sale 
of  chestnuts  is  much  shorter  than  that 
of  other  nuts,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keeping  them  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  if  this  were  better  under¬ 
stood,  their  season  of  sale  could  be 
lengthened. 

You  do  not  say  how  large  your  trees 
are.  If  they  are  scattered  over  the 
place,  and  not  over  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
the  best  way  would  be  to  cut  off  all  the  branches, 
where  they  are  from  one  to  V/2  inch  thick,  and 
graft  each  over.  This  requires  considerable  time,  but 
one  could  get  large  bearing  trees  in  a  year  or  two.  If 
it  is  on  a  piece  of  timber  land  it  would  have  to  be 
cleared,  and  the  sprouts  grafted.  We  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  grafting  sprouts,  unless  they  are  on  land  that  is 
comparatively  level,  and  free  from  rocks.  The  labor 
of  mowing  the  underbrush,  and  gathering  the  nuts  is 
too  great  on  rough  land.  That  is  our  experience, 
whatever  others  have  discovered. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  rapidly  increasing  interest 
in  chestnut  culture,  and  it  is  going  to  increase  until 
there  are  a  great  number  of  extensive  orchards  in  the 
country,  and  until  thousands  of  bushels  of  nuts  are 
marketed  yearly.  Grafting  on  small  stocks  about  the 
same  size  as  the  scion,  and  doing  the  work  close  to 
the  ground,  seems  to  be  best.  Still,  by  cutting  back 
older  trees,  and  getting  new  vigorous  shoots,  there  is 
no  reason  why  chestnut  trees  cannot  be  top-worked, 
the  same  as  the  old  apple  tree.  My  son  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  big  chestnut  two  years  ago,  and  put  in  a 
single  scion  with  the  cleft  graft,  and  last  Fall  he 
brought  into  the  office  quite  triumphantly  a  handsome 
lot  of  burrs  that  came  from  that  scion,  which  clearly 
proves  that  the  thing  can  be  done  all  right. 

J.  11.  HALE. 


A  Kansas  editor  says  that  the  farmers  of  his  State 
have  a  joke  on  the  twine  trust;  twine  has  advanced  in 
price,  but  there  isn’t  any  wheat  to  bind. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health  has  been  investigating 
nearly  2,000  samples  of  candy,  chiefly  purchased  from 
street  stands  and  from  the  little  shops  near  public  schools. 
Contrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  none  of  the  samples 
examined  contained  harmful  or  insoluble  ingredients. 
Starch,  sweet  gum  and  glucose  were  the  chief  materials 
used. 
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Short  Stories. 


One  Course  Enough. — William  Henry 
Harrison  was  a  man  of  plain  tastes.  He 
had  lived  much  in  camps  and  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  The  following  story  Is  told 
about  him: 

Any  one  Item  of  food  that  tickled  his 
palate  was  enough  for  him,  and  he 
would  satisfy  his  hunger  on  it.  At  the 
first  and  only  diplomatic  dinner  which 
he  lived  to  give,  there  was  served  after 
the  soup  what  was  then  considered 
to  be  the  perfection  of  dishes,  mutton 
chops  trapped  in  brown  paper,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  juices  while  cooking.  This 
delicacy  was  entirely  new  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  called  for  a  second  and  even 
a  third  chop,  and  was  satisfying  his  ap¬ 
petite  with  this  one  entrGe,  when  his  eye 
lighted  upon  some  turkey  which  had  just 
been  served  to  his  neighbor.  Turning  to 
his  wife  with  a  look  of  reproach,  he  said: 

‘‘Why,  my  dear,  I  didn’t  know  we  had 
turkey  for  dinner,  too.” 

King  Cotton’s  Cabinet. — At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Louisiana  Stock  Breeders’ 
Association,  the'  president,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Foster,  read  a  series  of  resolutions,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  sample: 

Resolved,  That  since  ‘‘in  a  multitude  of 
counsel  there  is  wisdom,”  there  shall 
this  day  be  selected  a  cabinet  advisory 
and  assistant  to  his  majesty,  King  Cot¬ 
ton,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  relieve  his 
majesty  from  now  henceforth  and  per¬ 
petually  from  all  duty  other  than  those 
of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
foreign  relations.  We  should  most  hum¬ 
bly  suggest  to  his  majesty  the  selection 
of  the  following  members  of  his  most 
honorable  cabinet— the  same  to  have  full, 
complete  and  co-equal  powers  with  his 
majesty  in  their  respective  department: 
For  secretary  of  the  interior,  Hon.  Mr. 
H.  Og;  for  secretary  of  home  develop¬ 
ments,  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Eep;  for  secre¬ 
tary  of  internal  revenue,  the  Hon.  G. 
Rain,  to  be  assisted  by  the  Hon.  C.  Ow; 
to  be  equaled  in  authority  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  H.  En,  whose  beneficent  and  uplift¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  homes  of  our  people 
we  believe  to  be  beyond  computation. 

A  Southern  Vet.  Talks. — The  agri¬ 
cultural  bureau  reports  the  condition  of 
the  cotton  crop  an  average;  they  know, 
hut  their  agents  and  reports  have  not 
traveled  in  this  section  and  some  others, 
if  the  newspapers  are  correctly  in¬ 
formed,  but  down,  down,  King  Cotton 
goes  every  day  now.  I  suppose  we  all 
have  to  live — the  bureau,  the  merchants, 
the  future  man,  the  option  man,  the 
middleman,  and  the  hindmost  man  that 
makes  the  cotton.  If  it  cost  five  cents 
per  pound  to  make  it,  and  the  producer 
sell  at  4%,  is  there  really  much  money  in 
the  stuff?  Can  one  get  many  “Hope 
Farm”  dinners  out  of  it,  or  one  “Dewey” 
dinner  during  the  year,  $100  a  plate? 

Answer — answer  quick! 

I  like  Hope  Farm;  hope  the  Madame, 
all  of  the  Buds,  Scions  and  Grafts  may 
live  long  and  prosper.  I  bought  me  a 
weeder  on  the  Hope  Farm  say-so, 
through  The  R.  N.  Y.  I  like  it;  I  want 
a  riding  one  though.  I  walked  from 
Pensacola  to  Gettysburg  and  back  most 
of  the  way,  once,  and  made  various  cir¬ 
cuits,  and  promised  myself,  when  I 
wound  up  my  trip  in  1865,  to  quit  walk¬ 
ing.  I  ran  some,  too,  when  occasionally 
we  got  to  a  big  pike — nice  road  like  that 
down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  I  bave  not  run  any  since. 

Wilcox  Co.  ALABAMA. 

New  Hampshire  Notes. — I  have  not 
lived  as  long,  or  done  as  much  farming, 
as  most  of  your  readers,  but  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  learn  not  to  have  one’s 
back  broken  with  a  hoe.  The  old  time 
“first  and  second  hoeing”  has  lost  its 
terrors  on  my  farm.  In  ’98,  I  plowed 
five  acres,  on  land  just  bought,  that  had 
not  been  touched  for  years.  Witch 
grass  was  all  that  was  growing  on  it, 
and  the  sod  was  so  tough  that  it  took 
four  large  horses  to  run  the  breaking 
plow.  The  field  was  planted  June  12 
with  corn,  the  weeder  run  over  it  once  a 
week  for  three  weeks,  when  the  culti¬ 
vator  followed  it  for  about  four  weeks 
more;  the  corn  was  the  best  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  We  follow  the  practice  of  break¬ 
ing  off  the  large  ears,  and  then  ensilo- 
ing  the  stalks;  from  this  piece,  and  an 
acre  adjoining,  we  took  650  bushels  of 


ears,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  minute, 
when  the  ensilage  cutter  was  running, 
that  corn  in  different  stages  of  maturity 
could  not  be  seen  going  up  in  the  car¬ 
rier.  The  cost  of  raising  my  six  acres 
was  less,  after  the  seed  was  in  the 
ground,  than  the  cost  of  a  single  acre, 
under  the  old  system.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  the  weeder.  It’s  the  farmer’s  best 
friend.  I  am  experimenting  with  rape 
for  20  pigs  and  hogs,  but  unless  rain 
come  soon,  the  experiment  will  be  an 
absolute  failure.  f.  e.  b. 

New  Hampshire. 

Killing  Yellow  Jackets. — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  dryers  are  often  annoyed  by 
yellow  jackets.  They  come  in  such 
swarms  that  they  often  ruin  the  best 
fruit.  Dr.  J.  H.  Miller  tells  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  how  he  fought  them: 

"I  had  learned  from  hunters  that  these 
Insects  often  prove  very  troublesome  to 
them,  cutting  out  and  carrying  away  to 
their  nests  so  much  of  the  drying  veni¬ 
son  as  to  cause  serious  loss.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  planned  a  joke  on  my  little  enemy. 
I  bought  half  a  dozen  beef  livers,  five 
pounds  of  arsenious  acid  and  several 
pounds  of  baling  wire.  Cutting  the  liver 
into  pieces  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist,  I  put 
them  into  a  hot  solution  of  arsenious  acid 
and,  bending  the  wire  into  a  hook  at  each 
end,  I  suspended  the  pieces  from  the 
lower  limbs  of  trees  all  around  my  dry¬ 
ing  ground,  and  soon  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  my  fruit  deserted  and  the 
little  insects  busily  working  at  the  fra¬ 
grant  liver.  I  expected  results,  but  not 
such  complete  work  as  the  poison  accom¬ 
plished.  The  insects  carried  pieces  of  the 
liver  to  their  nests,  and  besides  causing 
the  death  of  those  that  had  been  destroy¬ 
ing  my  fruit,  the  next  generation  of  yel¬ 
low  jackets  was  also  destroyed,  and  so 
complete  was  the  destruction  that  there 
were  not  enough  of  the  little  pests  in 
that  neighborhood  the  following  year  to 
require  a  repetition  of  the  treatment. 

“Automatic  Cream  Separators.” — 
All  over  the  country,  companies  are 
starting  up  to  sell  what  are  called  “auto¬ 
matic  cream  separators.”  They  are  all  on 
the  same  plan,  which  consists  of  pour¬ 
ing  cold  or  warm  water  directly  into  the 
milk.  The  most  remarkable  claim  we 
have  seen  is  made  for  a  so-called  “sep¬ 
arator”  in  Illinois.  This  is  said  to  oper¬ 
ate  by  water  pressure.  Its  price  is  $2.50, 
and  it  is  said  to  do  the  work  of  a  $2o0 
power  outfit!  It  consists  of  a  funnel 
with  a  long  tin  tube,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  small,  round  tin  box  with 
holes  at  the  top.  This  is  to  be  operated 
in  the  following  manner: 

Strain  the  milk  while  warm  from  the  cow 
Into  a  deep  can,  filling  can  about  half  full. 
Place  the  separator  into  the  center  of  the 
can  (into  the  milk);  now  pour  into  the  fun¬ 
nel  of  the  separator  an  equal  amount  of 
cold  water,  remove  separator,  let  stand 
from  30  to  GO  minutes,  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
skimmed  off.  The  warmer  the  milk  and 
the  colder  the  ■water,  the  quicker  the  sep¬ 
aration;  use  cold  well  water.  As  Soon  as 
through  with  first  can,  put  separator  in 
next  and  proceed  until  through. 

Most  people  would  be  satisfied  simply 
to  tell  what  their  wonderful  machine 
will  do,  but  the  makers  of  this  machine 
go  on  to  explain  matters  as  follows: 

Milk  consists  of  butter  fat,  kasine,  and 
water.  The  butter  fat,  when  it  comes  from 
the  cow’.  Is  in  the  form  of  an  oily  sub¬ 
stance;  this  will  form  into  butter  globules 
when  cold,  and  a  portion  wdll  in  time  raise 
to  the  surface,  w'hile  a  large  amount  will 
remain  in  the  milk  unless  removed  by 
artificial  means.  By  our  operation,  we  take 
the  warm  milk  and  by  means  of  our  auto¬ 
matic  separator  we  force  numerous  small 
streams  of  cold  water  into  the  milk  which 
chills  and  hardens  the  butter  globules, 
(cream)  and  in  their  upward  course  force 
them  to  the  surface. 

A  more  ridiculous  explanation  of  the 
rise  of  cream  out  of  milk  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make.  The  chances  are  that 
cold  water  poured  directly  into  the  milk 
from  a  tin  bucket  or  pitcher  would  have 
just  as  much  effect  as  this  so-called 
“water-pressure.”  It  seems  too  uad 
that,  in  these  days,  farmers  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  give  up  their  hard-earned 
money  on  any  such  ridiculous  state¬ 
ment. 

....One  of  the  irreconcilable  rebels, 
Captain  Julian  Myers,  died  at  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  a  few  days  ago.  He  was 
born  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  74  years  ago,  and 
at  the  age  of  13,  enlisted  in  the  United 


States  Navy,  w'here  he  was  twice  pro¬ 
moted  for  bravery  by  special  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  resigned  his  commission  as 
captain  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
wras  commander  of  the  monitor  Hunts¬ 
ville,  and  engaged  with  Farragut’s  fleet 
in  fights  below  Mobile.  To  escape  cap¬ 
ture,  Captain  Myers  had  to  scuttle  his 
ship.  He  constantly  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

A  PARTNER  FOR  PEACHES. 

The  Southern  Labor  Problem. 

We  were  talking  tne  other  day  with 
J.  H.  Hale,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Georgia  to  look  at  the  peach  orchards. 
The  cold  weather  of  last  Winter  cut 
many  of  the  trees  down  to  the  ground, 
and  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  work  of 
years  swept  away  in  a  single  night, 


“We  will  cut  the  trees  down,  Uncle 
Henry,”  he  said,  “and  we  will  think  of 
something  to  carry  us  through;  but  you 
keep  a- working  just  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  don’t  get  scared.” 

We  would  like  to  have  some  one  tell 
us  of  any  gang  of  white  men  wbo  have 
ever  come  forward  like  this,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  boss  to  cut  down  their 
wages  when  they  saw  that  he  was  in 
trouble.  It  seems  sometimes  the  strang¬ 
est  thing  under  the  sun  that  so  many 
southern  white  men  cannot  understand 
and  appreciate  the  possibilities  in  faith¬ 
fulness  and  devotion  of  their  colored  la¬ 
borers.  The  answer  often  is,  as  we  well 
know,  that  the  older  colored  men  who 
were  slaves  40  years  ago  will  take  this 
view  of  things,  but  that  the  younger 
generation  would  not  give  up  a  cent  of 
their  wages  as  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
We  doubt  it.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  laboring  class  in  the  country  to-day, 
which  will  more  quickly  respond  to  fair 
treatment  and  honest  dealing  than  the 
better  class  of  southern  negroes. 


when  Jack  Frost  put  his  teeth  in  just  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  too  deep.  In  an  hour 
after  he  saw  the  orchard,  Mr.  Hale  said 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
do.  They  telegraphed  to  the  North  for 
an  extra  supply  of  pruning  tools,  and 
went  directly  at  work  to  cut  the  trees 
back. 

Mr.  Hale  said  that  those  trees,  after 
being  cut  down,  needed  food  and  culti¬ 
vation.  Why  not  put  some  partner  in 
with  them  that  would  use  part  of  the 
food,  and  superintend  the  cultivation? 
Cantaloupes  have  always  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  substitute  for  the  peach,  and 
after  thinking  the  matter  over,  it  was 
decided  to  give  them  a  trial.  They 
scoured  the  country  for  first-class  seed, 
paying  as  high  as  $3  a  pound  for  most 
of  it;  300  acres  of  cantaloupes  were 
planted  and  well  fertilized.  The  work  of 
cultivating  the  cantaloupes  helped  the 
peach  trees,  and  now  they  are  getting 
their  reward.  The  cantaloupes  are  com¬ 
ing  in  car-load  lots,  and  if  the  present 
prices  can  be  held,  they  will  yield  almost 
as  much  per  acre  as  an  average  crop  of 
peaches. 

Mr.  Hale  said  that  one  thing  he  had  in 
mind  in  starting  this  crop  of  cantaloupes 
was  to  provide  labor  for  his  faithful 
hands.  When  he  went  down  to  look  at 
the  orchard,  he  was  riding  through  one 
of  the  lanes,  when  “Uncle  Henry,”  a 
colored  man  who  has  worked  for  years 
in  the  orchard,  came  out  and  touched 
his  hat,  and  beckoned  him  to  stop. 

“Mr.  Hale,”  he  said,  “we  is  mighty 
sorry  that  this  frost  is  come.  We  seed 
how  hard  you  have  worked  here,  and  all 

the  money  you  have  spent,  and  here’s 
five  years’  work  all  gone,  for  these  trees 
won’t  never  amount  to  nuthin’.  I  have 
been  talking  it  over  with  the  boys,  Mr. 
Hale,  and  we  all  feel  bad.  We  feel  bad 
for  you,  and  we  jest  want  you  to  cut  our 
pay  right  down  to  40  cents  a  day,  till 
you  get  on  your  feet  again,  and  get  this 
orchard  so  it  will  earn  some  money.” 

Mr.  Hale  told  old  Uncle  Henry  that 
the  last  thing  that  would  be  cut  down 
on  that  plantation,  was  wages. 


For  the  best  in  the  Nursery  Line,  both 

FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS 

Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds, 

and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  consult 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 
Box  569  Painesville,  Ohio. 

45th  year.  44  gre«nhouBeB  KXX)  acres. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 


.^.CRIMSON  CLOVER 

All  Tested  Seed.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 
H.  W.  DOUGHTKN.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PDlMCnN  PI  n\/EQ~Nature  8  Fertilizer  and 
Uillmoun  ULUYlII  ideal  hay  crop.  We  are 
hea  quarters  for  new  home-grown  acclimated  seed, 
and  furnish  at  lowest  prices.  Also  Turnip.  Spinach 
and  other  seasonsble  seeds.  TURNIP  SEEDof  all 
the  leading  varieties.  60c.  per  pound,  delivered  at 
your  post-office  Remit  with  your  order. 

H.  L.  IJOLMES,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


THOMAS  McELROV,  European  Seed  Commls- 
mission  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg..  Harrison 
St.,  New  York,  olleis  Essex  English  Dwarf  Rape  Seed 
and  Hlgh-g^ade  Crimson  C.over  Samples  and  prices 
on  app.lcation.  Dealers  only. 


Celery  Pits,  ext  ra  strong,  selected  leading  varieties. 
$2  per  1,000  cash.  Win.  Herzog,  Morristown,  N.  ,1. 


Prime  Stock  Celery  Plants,  II  per  1,000,  25c.  per 
100,  by  mail.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del.  Circular  Free 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Ruraj, 
New-Yokkek  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
’97.  and  July  lfi,  ’98.  Weoller  JOE, CARRIE  811, VERS, 
STELLA  and  RE  BA  in  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
$2  per  doz..  la  per  100:  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
oest  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  12 
per  doz.,  |U  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Orderquick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J 


NEW 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURDY  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 


AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


NEW  PEACHES. 

(Copyrighted.) 
Dean's  Red,  Dan  Boone. 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALB AUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 


PHONETON,  OHIO. 


fjl  inCTnNE  Strawberry  Plants 

ULAUw  I  UliE  Strong  potted  plants,  after 
Aug.  1,  II  per  doz.,  by  express.  Circular,  with  reports 
from  many  States,  free.  K.  F.  Merceron.Catawjssa,  Pa. 


Potted  Strawberry 


Plants.  50c.  %t  100.  List  free 
T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia.  N.  J 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 

50  Glen  Mary,  25  Excelsior  for  II.  List  free. 

P.  SPEEB,  Passaic,  N.J. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

Set  out  now  will  bear  a  large  crop  of  choice  fruit  next  season.  We 
have  all  the  tried  and  valuable  varieties.  Also,  a  full  line  of  trees 
and  other  nursery  stock  for  fall  planting.  Summer  and  Autumn 
Catalogue  is  now  ready.  Write  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


POT 


CROWN 

containing  correct  descriptions  of 

ELLWANCER 


STRAWBERRIES 

.  .  •  .  ,  *  A.  _  —  _ t  _ 1 1  _ —  -  A  V.  av.  ll  1  /t  l  F O / 1 


the  best  varieties  with  cultural 


We  shall  have  our  usual 
supply  of  fine  plants  ready 
about  July  15th.  Catalogue 
directions  mailed  on  request. 


Pot-Grown 

Strawberry  Plants 

Planted  this  summer  will  produce  a  FULL  CROP 
of  berries  next  June. 

Our  Mid-Summer  catalogue  just  out  offers  plants 
of  the  best  of  the  new  and  old  varieties  of 

STRAWBERRIES, 

CELERY,  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER 
and  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS, 

as  well  as  seasonable  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Lawn  Mowers,  Lawn  Sprinklers,  etc.,  etc. 

Will  send  you  a  copy  FREE  for  the  asking. 

UCKIDV  A  nBCCR  « 4  Chestnut  St., 
HtnnT  A.  Unttn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


When  to  Plant  Blackberries. 

C.  O'.  It.,  Itethel,  Conn.— When  shall  I  plant 
new  blackberry  canes? 

Ans. — A  good  time  to  set  a  new  black¬ 
berry  patch  in  Connecticut  is  in  the 
Fall,  provided  the  ground  is  moist. 
Early  Spring  is  also  a  good  time,  but 
the  plants  are  sure  to  get  an  early  start 
if  set  the  Fall  previous.  The  rows 
should  not  be  nearer  than  seven  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  about  2 y2  feet  in 
the  row.  Some  persons  plant  six  feet 
apart  in  squares,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
cultivate  both  ways.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

When  to  Transplant  Raspberries. 

C.  P.  II.,  Freeport,  L.  /.—I  have  a  quantity 
of  raspberry  bushes,  and  the  canes  are  so 
old  that  the  berries  are  all  drying  up,  now 
that  there  are  a  great  many  new  shoots 
springing  up  all  over.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  transplant  them  now  or  later? 

Ans. — It  may  not  be  known  to  the  in¬ 
quirer  that  raspberry,  and  blackberry, 
canes,  too,  come  up  one  year,  bear  the 
next,  and  die  as  soon  as  the  berries  are 
done  ripening.  The  dry  weather  may 
have  caused  the  berries  to  dry  up,  and 
the  same  reason  would  account  for  the 
premature  dying  of  the  bearing  canes. 
The  young  canes  or  sprouts  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  until  Fall,  when  they  may 
be  moved  to  a  new  piece  of  ground,  to 
form  a  new  patch.  If  the  old  patch  is 
a  neglected  one,  it  may  be  the  better 
plan  to  abandon  it  for  a  new  one. 
Whether  the  berry  patch  be  old  or  new, 
the  addition  of  plenty  of  manure  to  the 
soil  will  be  both  necessary  and  very, 
profitable.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Pear  Tree  in  a  Lawn. 

Header,  Paradise,  N.  J.— What  shall  I  do  to 
encourage  a  neglected  Sheldon  pear  tree, 
standing  on  a  lawn?  It  is  about  25  years 
old,  has  some  suckers,  is  dense  headed,  and 
bears  a  fair  crop  each  alternate  year.  The 
grass  grows  thickly  right  up  to  the  trunk.' 
Would  I  better  remove  the  turf  for  a  small 
radius  around  the  tree?  What  fertilizer 
may  be  used,  and  how  applied?  How  and 
when  prune  it? 

Ans.— Lawns  are  nearly  always  poor 
places  to  grow  fruit  trees,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  best  of  care  that  they  may  be 
made  to  flourish  in  such  places.  Grass 
robs  them  of  both  fertility  and  mois¬ 
ture.  My  plan  would  be  to  remove  the 
turf  for  a  wide  radius  about  the  tree, 
and  the  wider  •  the  better.  It  would 
make  the  lawn  look  unsightly  to  do  so, 
no  doubt,  but  looks  must  give  way  to 
utility  in  some  degree.  The  grass 
should  not  be  nearer  the  tree  than  the 
ends  of  its  outer  branches.  Spade  up 
this  bare  area,  and  manure  it  with 
anything  that  will  make  other  things 
grow.  Keep  this  space  cultivated. 
Watering  with  wash-water,  or  with  any 
water,  will  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  vigor  of  the  tree.  h.  e.  v.  v. 

Fruits  in  Illinois. 

A.  A.  P„  Braidwood,  111—  My  lot  contains 
about  one  acre  of  ground,  sandy  soil  with 
quicksand  underneath.  Vegetables  and 
small  fruits  seem  to  do  well  here,  but  for 
some  reason  fruit  trees  do  not.  Very  little 
attention,  however,  is  given  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  1.  What  fruit  trees,  if  any,  will  do 
well  here?  I  would  like  to  plant  a  few 
apple  and  plum  trees.  2.  How  late  In  the 
season  can  peas  be  planted  to  be  of  any 
service?  As  late  as  August  1? 

Ans.— 1.  The  fact  that  “very  little  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  fruit  growing”  in 
A.  A.  P.’s  locality  is  not  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  that  fruits  will  not  succeed  there, 
but  experience  there  has  undoubtedly 
had  something  to  do  with  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  this  line.  North¬ 
eastern  Illinois  ought  to  have  a  fairly 
good  climate  for  apples  and  plums  of 
the  hardier  types.  But  sandy  soil  with 
quicksand  underneath  is  not  the  kind 
of  soil  and  subsoil  that  best  suits  these 
fruits.  The  apple,  especially,  does  bet¬ 
ter  on  stiffer  soil.  Such  varieties  as 
Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan, 


Oldenburg,  and  Wealthy  ought  to  do  as 
well  as  any  there.  Plums  of  the  Amer¬ 
icana  type,  such  as  Wolf,  Stoddard, 
Hawkeye,  Cheney,  Wyant,  Ocheeda  and 
Weaver  ought  to  do  very  well  there. 
Possibly  some  of  the  Damson  class 
would  succeed,  but  I  would  not  advise 
trying  the  Domestica  type.  The  Ama- 
relles  and  Morello  cherries  may  do  well 
there.  Of  the  former,  Richmond  is  the 
best,  and  Ostheim  and  Louis  Philippe 
of  the  latter.  2.  Peas  like  cool  weather. 
The  sun  is  quite  hot  in  August,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  that  month  or 
early  in  September  it  may  do  to  sow  the 
seed  if  the  soil  is  moist.  This  would 
give  time  for  the  maturing  of  the  very 
early  kinds,  such  as  Alaska,  Little  Gem 
and  Nott’s  Excelsior  before  frost  would, 
usually,  damage  them  in  that  region. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Forcing  Cucumbers. 

F.  C.  C.,  Bandy  Creek,  Me.— Prof.  Bailey,  in 
his  Forcing  Book,  says  that  a  house  of  68 
White  Spine  cucumber  plants,  yielded  6,180 
fruits,  or  90  to  the  plant  from  April  to 
June,  following  lettuce.  What  was  the 
method  of  handling  the  plants  to  obtain 
such  a  yield?  How  were  they  trained  and 
manured,  and  particularly  how  were  they 
pinched?  Do  they  require  a  larger  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  or  potash?  Would  not 
cotton-seed  meal  be  preferable  or  nitrate 
of  soda? 

Ans.— The  Massachusetts  growers  sow 
the  seed  in  boxes,  and  transplant  from 
these  to  six-inch  pots,  two  plants  to  a 
pot.  The  little  plants  cannot  stand  a 
chill,  and  the  soil  into  which  they  are 
transplanted  should  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  that  from  which  they 
are  removed.  Two  plants  are  put  in  a 
hill,  the  hills  42  inches  apart.  The  soil 
is  extremely  rich  in  stable  manure, 
which  supplies  heat  as  well  as  fertility. 
Stable  manure  is  the  great  plant  food  of 
the  market  gardeners,  and  they  use 
little  of  anything  else.  One  grower  told 
us  that,  in  making  his  compost  heap,  he 
mixed  sods  and  manure,  half  and  half, 
and  then  chopped  down  the  pile  and 
again  added  half  the  bulk  of  manure.  A 
trench  is  made  in  the  bed,  one  foot  deep, 
where  the  plants  are  to  go,  and  a  ridge 
of  manure  placed  in  it,  which  makes  the 
little  plants  fairly  jump.  Eight  weeks 
from  seed  to  cucumber  is  calculated 
upon. 

Some  of  the  growers  train  the  vines 
up  the  roof,  on  wires  about  one  foot  be¬ 
low  the  glass;  others  have  a  trellis  like 
an  inverted  V  running  along  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  a  row  of  vines  being  trained 
up  over  it  from  either  side.  Very  little 
pruning  or  pinching-  out  of  shoots  is 
done,  though  the  tip  may  be  removed, 
when  the  vine  has  grown  to  as  great  a 
length  as  is  desired.  If  a  strong  growth 
is  made,  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove 
one  of  the  two  plants  put  together  in  a 
hill;  the  advantage  of  planting  the  two 
is  that  it  avoids  risk  of  a  gap. 

The  houses  have  a  temperature  of  65 
to  70  degrees,  and  bees  are  kept  in  them 
to  aid  in  pollination.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  cucumber  grower  who  uses  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal;  stable  manure  used  lib¬ 
erally  gives  the  results  sought,  and,  so 
long  as  the  growers  can  obtain  it,  they 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  experimenting 
with  chemicals. 

Caring  for  Strawberry  Beds. 

A.  M.  P.,  Canton,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  best 
way  to  take  care  of  a  small  strawberry 
bed  after  the  fruiting  season  is  past? 

Ans. — Our  own  way  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  As  soon  as  possible  after  fruiting, 
we  mow  off  the  vines  and  rake  the  tops 
away.  Then,  with  a  sharp  plow,  or  a 
spade,  we  turn  a  furrow  away  from  each 
side  of  the  row,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
space  where  the  old  row  stood.  We 
scatter  fertilizer,  chicken  manure  or 
fine  stable  manure  at  the  bottom  of 
these  furrows  close  up  to  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  In  a  large  bed,  we  begin  cul¬ 
tivation  at  once.  In  a  small  bed  work 
is  done  with  a  hoe.  The  object  is  grad¬ 
ually  to  level  down  these  furrows,  bring¬ 
ing  the  earth  up  to  the  plants,  and  keep¬ 
ing  down  all  weeds  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  runners.  This  cultivation  is  kept 


up  through  the  season,  the  ground  being 
thoroughly  stirred.  We  do  not  like  the 
matted-bed  system,  but  prefer  a  nar¬ 
row  row,  with  not  more  than  three  new 
plants  from  each  old  one.  The  object 
of  fertilizing  the  strawberry  imme¬ 
diately  after  fruiting,  is  to  supply  its 
food  just  when  it  is  most  needed.  The 
most  important  growth  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  is  made  during  the  late  Summer 
and  Fall.  The  buds  which  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  next  year’s  fruit  are  formed  in 
the  crown  late  in  the  season.  It  is  put 
close  up  to  the  plants,  because  the 
strawberry  roots  are  short  and  cannot 
run  out  after  their  dinner.  We  consider 
it  a  mistake  to  wait  until  Spring  before 
applying  the  fertilizer,  or  to  neglect  the 
plant  during  the  Summer  and  Fall,  and 
allow  it  to  become  choked  up  with  weeds 
or  io  send  out  too  many  runners. 

Grain  Hay  for  Stock. 

Several  Subscribers.— Can  we  cut  wheat  or 
rye  as  Winter  fodder  for  stock? 

Ans. — Green  wheat  cut  and  cured  like 
hay  while  the  grain  is  in  the  milky  or 
dough  stage,  will  make  excellent  fodder. 
In  California,  the  best  hay  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  wheat  hay.  This  is  cut  while  the 
plants  are  green,  and  cured  like  Tim¬ 
othy.  In  central  New  Jersey,  the  pres¬ 
ent  dry  season  has  cut  down  the  hay 
crop,  and  dairymen  are  cutting  the 
wheat  and  the  rye  to  feed  to  their  cows. 
Rye  hay  is  poor  stuff,  as  it  makes  a 
hard,  tough  fodder,  but  hay  made  from 
wheat,  oats  or  barley,  is  excellent  fod¬ 
der,  and  is  relished  by  all  classes  of 
live  stock. 

Piling  or  Broadcasting  Manure. 


rear  end  of  the  cultivator.  It  drags  or 
scrapes  along  and  crushes  or  levels  the 
ground  with  something  the  action  of  a 
light  roller,  leaving  the  ground  in  better 
shape  for  the  seed  to  sprout.  In  seeding 
on  oat  stubble,  we  would  use  a  light 
spike-tooth  harrow  or  a  weeder  for 
working  in  the  seed.  The  weeder  does 
well  at  this  work.  Do  not  leave  the  seed 
on  top  of  the  ground. 


Fall  Grains 

need  a  good  start  to  stand 
the  winter  ;  therfore  feed 
them  well  in  the  beginning. 

This  will  produce  hardy 
plants  with  plump  grain.  A 
good  fertilizer  should  contain 
plenty  of 

Potash 

Potash  increases  stiffness  of 
stalk  and  plumpness  of  grain. 

Our  books  tell  the  rest  —  tent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Cyanide 


A.  M.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.— In  drawing  manure 
from  a  village  to  be  used  on  sod  ground 
for  beans  next  year,  is  it  better  to  spread 
it  on  now  as  fast  as  drawn,  or  put  it  in  a 
pile  until  Autumn  or  early  Spring?  If 
there  be  any  lost  from  evaporation  when 
spreading  it  on  the  field  now,  what  ele¬ 
ments  would  be  most  likely  to  evaporate, 
arid  how  extensively? 

Ans. — It  depends  on  several  things. 
The  safest  place  for  manure  is  in  the 
soil— that  is,  plowed  well  under.  You 
are  less  likely  to  lose  fertility  than  when 
it  is  piled,  or  spread  on  the  surface. 
There  will  be  practically  no  loss  from 
evaporation  when  manure  is  spread 
thinly  on  the  sod.  Experiments  show 
that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  this  cause 
is  too  small  to  be  worth  considering. 
There  will  be  a  greater  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion  when  the  manure  is  piled  and  not 
well  cared  for.  The  chief  losses  in 
broadcasted  manure  are  nitrogen  and 
potash  leached  out  by  rain  water.  On 
level  ground,  most  of  this  is  retained  in 
the  soil.  On  hilly  ground,  especially 
when  frozen,  much  of  it  is  lost  by  sur¬ 
face  drainage.  By  piling  the  manure 
and  keeping  it  moist,  you  will  have  it  in 
fine  condition  for  spreading  in  the 
Spring.  We  would  prefer  to  pile,  and 
work  over  at  least  once  during  the 
Winter. 

How  to  Sow  Crimson  Clover. 

II.  J.  E.,  Clarence,  N.  Y.— Which  is  the  best 
way  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in  corn — to  sow 
it  ahead  of  the  cultivator,  or  after  it, 
allowing  rain  to  wash  it  in?  I  have  no 
spike-tooth  cultivator.  In  sowing  after 
oat  stubble  that  has  been  well  harrowed, 
should  the  seed  be  harrowed  in  with  a 
light  harrow,  or  sown  on  top? 

Ans. — We  consider  it  a  mistake  to 
leave  the  clover  seed  on  top  of  the 
ground.  It  should  be  worked  in  lightly, 
but  not  too  deep.  We  sow  the  seed 
ahead  of  the  cultivator.  On  a  large 
acreage  a  boy  can  ride  a  horse  through 
the  corn  with  a  box  or  bag  of  the  seed, 
and  cover  four  rows  at  the  time.  We 
follow  with  either  a  Planet  Jr.,  or  dia¬ 
mond-tooth  cultivator,  the  latter  being 
better  on  very  light  soil.  We  like  to  use 
a  piece  of  plank  or  a  light  drag  behind 
the  cultivator.  This  is  about  the  width 
of  the  row,  and  hung  by  wires  to  the 


Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy/’  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Masslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


is  not  used  in  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms.  By  mall.  25  and  50c. 
EOW.  8WARTS.  Blockton,  la. 


FumaCarbonBisulphide 

“The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.’’  So  do  weevil,  but.  don’t  let  them  grind 
yourgraln.it  doesn’t  pav.  iiCIIMA  h  as  < there 
KILL  THEM  WITH  rUmA|  aiedoing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


“A  MOLE 

on  tha  Meek, 
Money 

by  the  Peck.” 

but  there  la  no  money  In  haw- 
lng  a  mole  in  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.  Don’t  have! 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  | 

“  OUT »0 -SIGHT” 

Mole  Trap. 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch./ 

Sample  trap  85c.  by  mall 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

AMIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  fleck  St.,  Abingdon,  III. 


:  Jadoo  Fibre  and  Moo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Falrmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  far  “  Rome  Mixing.” 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FERTIUZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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Pluralisms  ; 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  REPORT. 

( Concluded  ) 

Ragles ville,  Ind.— No  name.  Bisexual. 
June  2:  Berries  of  high  quality,  though 
not  sweet  without  sugar.  Vines  remark¬ 
ably  productive;  a  few  ripe,  crinkled 
heart-shape.  June  4:  Darkish  color,  often 
variegated  like  Timbrell  before  fully  ripe. 
June  6:  Height  of  season.  Plants  of  me¬ 
dium  vigor,  small,  regular  berry,  at  this 
time,  all  colored  alike.  Vines  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  berries  not  held  up.  June  9: 
Vines  medium  vigor  only,  berries  dark 
crimson,  lying  on  the  soil.  June  12:  Vines 
suffering,  berries  small  to  medium,  not 
very  firm.  June  IS:  Bearing  many  small 
fruits,  vines  weak.  June  25:  Bearing  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  blighted  berries. 

Bittner’s  Early.— Geo.  Bittner,  Milan, 
Ohio.  Bisexual;  plants  received  Spring  of 
1897.  June  2:  This  variety  gives  us  the 
largest  number  of  ripe  berries  at  this  date 
of  any  in  the  collection,  and  is,  therefore, 
regarded  as  the  earliest  on  trial.  Berries 
above  medium  size,  generally  heart-shape, 
sometimes  coxcombed,  between  crimson 
and  scarlet  in  color,  mild  in  flavor,  berries 
only  fairly  held  up.  June  4:  Firm,  good 
flavor,  vines  not  over  vigorous,  though  it 
should  be  considered  that  they  were 
planted  during  the  Spring  of  1897.  June  6: 
Height  of  season.  June  9:  Vines  suffering 
from  drought.  June  12:  About  dried  up. 
June  25:  Vines  nearly  killed  by  drought. 

Champion  of  England,  from  R.  John¬ 
ston,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  Plants  were  set 
during  1895.  It  is  a  fine  variety  in  all 
ways.  Plants  still  vigorous  and  moder¬ 
ately  productive,  though  set  four  years 
ago.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Erie 
planted  at  the  same  time. 

Family  Favorite,  from  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.,  New  York;  received  during  1898, 
whether  Fall  or  Spring,  our  account  fails 
to  state.  Bisexual,  but  with  few  stamens. 
June  2:  Vines  thrifty.  June  6:  Ripening 
freely,  perfect  shape,  dark  crimson,  large, 
lirst  quality,  crimson  flesh;  peduncles 
quite  too  short,  possibly  owing  to  drought. 
June  9:  Vines  of  medium  vigor;  berries 
very  dark  crimson  when  fully  ripe;  flesh 
also  dark.  Quality  somewhat  insipid.  June 
12:  Low  vines,  short  peduncles,  fair  qual¬ 
ity,  soft.  June  25:  Bearing  a  berry  here 
and  there,  of  small  size.  The  berry  is 
praised  as  one  for  family  use. 

Gladstone,  from  F.  F.  Merceron,  Cata- 
wissa,  Pa.,  received  Fall  of  1898.  Bisexual. 
June  4:  None  ripe,  promises  to  be  pro¬ 
lific;  very  long  peduncles,  which  naturally 
fail  to  hold  up  the  berries;  berries  medium 
to  large,  inclined  to  be  conical,  though 
some  are  broad,  ribbed  and  coxcombed. 
June  12:  Notwithstanding  the  drought,  the 
vines  are  still  quite  vigorous,  bearing  an 
immense  crop  of  berries  ripe  and  ripening; 
firm,  heart-shape,  crimson  color,  good 
quality,  ripening  unevenly.  June  18: 
Vines  stand  drought  fairly  well,  bearing 
lots  of  berries  from  small  to  medium  in 
size,  many  yet  to  ripen.  June  25:  Still 
bearing  freely— many  berries  blighted. 
The  Gladstone  strikes  us  as  being  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  berry  in  so  far  as  one  may 
be  permitted  to  judge  it  during  so  severe 
a  drought. 

From  Eugene  Green,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y., 
September,  1898.  No.  1.  Feebly  bisexual. 
June  4:  None  ripe.  June  6:  None  ripe. 
June  9:  Vines  have  not  yet  seriously  suf¬ 
fered  from  drought;  peduncles  very 
strong,  but  short,  holding  as  many  as  30 
berries  of  variable  shape— winged,  round 
and  puckered;  solid  and  heavy,  of  fair 
quality,  and  more  than  usually  firm.  June 
12:  Ripening  freely,  notwithstanding  the 
unparalleled  drought.  It  is  among  the 
latest  of  our  present  collection.  June  18: 
Ripening  many  small  berries.  June  25: 
Bearing  many  berries  of  small  size. 

From  S.  Hoyt,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Name  not  given,  August,  1898.  Bisexual. 
June  4:  A  few  ripening;  vines  of  fair 
vigor;  berries  large,  roundish,  heavy  and 
firm,  scarlet  color,  excellent  quality. 
June  9:  Stands  drought  better  than  many 
other  kinds;  many  berries  drying  up;  fine 
quality.  June  12:  Standing  the  drought 
well.  June  25:  Vines  sturdy  and  produc¬ 
ing  more  berries  than  any  other  except, 
it  may  be,  Nettie. 

Maximus,  from  J.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn,  April,  1899.  Bisexual; 
also  during  189S.  June  6:  None  ripe, 
harmed  by  drought.  June  9:  Low  vines, 
rather  short  peduncles;  berries  color  un¬ 
evenly,  medium  to  large  in  size,  variable 
shape,  good  quality.  June  12:  Fine  qual¬ 
ity,  vines  suffering.  June  18:  Many  berries 
still  ripening,  small  for  the  most  part. 
June  25:  Vines  low,  still  bearing  a  few 
small  berries. 


M’Kinley,  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Received  August,  1896. 
Bisexual.  This  variety  is  notable  for  its 
long  life.  June  2:  Vines  still  vigorous, 
none  ripe.  June  6:  Begin  to  ripen,  very 
productive,  variable  in  shape,  scarlet,  not 
very  firm.  June  9:  Height  of  season,  good 
quality,  medium  size,  variable  shape,  very 
prolific.  Vines,  though  three  years  old, 
stand  drought  better  than  many  others. 
June  12:  Vines  bearing  immense  quantities 
of  unripe  berries.  June  18:  Vines  harmed 
by  drought,  though  still  bearing  many 
small  berries.  June  25:  Bearing  a  few 
“buttons.” 

Patrick,  from  E.  W.  Cone,  Menomonie, 
Wis.  Bisexual.  June  2:  Vines  of  only  me¬ 
dium  vigor,  fruit  of  medium  size,  scarlet, 
conical,  high  quality.  June  4:  Exceeding¬ 
ly  productive  of  medium  to  small  size, 
Wilson  shape,  fair  quality.  June  6: 
Scrimpy  vines,  immense  number  of  little 
berries.  June  9:  Vines  pretty  well  col¬ 
lapsed.  June  12:  Small  berries  lying  on 
the  soil. 

Star,  from  E.  W.  Reid,  received  April, 
1897.  Bisexual.  This  variety  does  not 
thrive  with  us . . . 

The  “Japanese  Strahgle  Vine”  is  a 
“familiar”  name  which  one  of  our  con¬ 
tributors,  Mr.  E.  O.  Nathurst,  of  Tracy 
City,  Tennessee,  suggests  as  appropriate 
for  the  Japan  Actinidia,  regarding  which 
we  have  written  in  recent  issues  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  He  says: 

"I  read  with  great  interest  your  edi¬ 
torial  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  1?,  in 
regard  to  the  Climbing  Actinidia.  1 
have  one  that  has  been  planted  five  or 
six  years,  climbing  as  you  describe,  and 
setting  no  fruit.  1  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  easy  to  propagate  by  cut¬ 
tings.  It  has  often  been  a  wonder  to 
me  that  this  vine  is  never  mentioned  by 
our  horticultural  papers  nor  advertised 
by  dealers.  For  some  purposes,  wmcn 
you  name,  it  has  no  superior;  it  is 
a  healthy,  strong  grower,  tree  of  ail  in¬ 
sects,  and  will  grow  luxuriantly  where  a 
grape  vine  would  starve,  and  thrives 
alike  in  sun  or  shade.  It  is  a  beautiful 
vine  witn  its  large,  dark,  glossy  leaves. 
It  is  now  hiding  one  outhouse  com¬ 
pletely,  and  has  begun  on  another  ad¬ 
joining.  I  wish  1  had  a  tall  dead  cedar 
or  locust  in  my  yard  to  give  my  Actini¬ 
dia  a  chance;  1  am  afraid  to  surmise 
how  high  it  would  run.  Do  not  drop 
this  subject  now,  but  advise  your  many 
readers  to  get,  at  least  one  plant  of  this 
vine,  and  let  us  give  it  a  popular  English 
name;  ‘Japanese  Strangle  vine’  would 
describe  it,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasing  name 
for  so  pretty  a  vine;  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  caution  planters  not  to  sacrifice 
valuable  shade  trees  to  its  embraces.” 

We  fancy  that  this  Actinidia  can  be 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
green  or  half-ripe  wood,  the  same  as  the 
Great  Panicled  Hydrangea  (H.  panicu- 
lata  grand iflora)  is  propagated,  a  fact 
that,  in  this  country  at  any  rate.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  announce.  The 
old  wood  forms  roots  readily  from 
layers. 

We  do  most  heartily,  now  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  advise  our  readers,  one  and 
all,  who  have  anything  suitable  for  a 
vine  to  cover,  to  try  the  Actinidia,  A. 
polygama  of  the  catalogues,  though 
there  are  but  three  that  we  can  find 
after  a  diligent  search,  that  offer  it  for 
sale.  These  three  are  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  G. 
Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.;  and 
Henry  A.  Siebrecht  &  Son,  409  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
add  to  this  list  the  names  of  any  who 
have  the  vine  for  sale,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  delights  the  old  Rural  more 
than  to  be  instrumental  in  popularizing 
new  or  rare  plants . 


Illinois  recently  passed  a  law  which 
prohibits  the  exhibition,  for  gain,  of  any 
deformed  or  crippled  person,  and  the  dime 
museums  are  much  excited  over  it.  At¬ 
tempts  will  be  made  to  prove  the  law  un¬ 
constitutional  as  class  legislation.  Any 
person  of  feeling  who  has  ever  visited  the 
cheap  museums  of  the  great  cities,  and 
viewed  the  wretched  unfortunates  there 
exposed  to  public  curiosity,  will  agree  that 
such  exhibitions  are  brutalizing  and  de¬ 
grading,  and  that  the  law  prohibiting 
them  is  a  sign  of  advancing  civilization. 


SOME  ODD  BITS , 

We  have  always  been  taught  that  pine 
needles,  like  fresh  sawdust,  were  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  soil.  We  notice,  however,  that 
in  the  South  these  pine  needles,  or  pine 
straw,  as  they  are  called,  are  often  used 
for  mulching,  and  evidently  with  good 
results. 

A  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow  is  not  a  good 
tool  to  save  the  soil  moisture.  The  har¬ 
rows  kick  or  throw  up  the  soil  loosely, 
leaving  a  better  chance  for  the  dry  air  to 
work  through  it.  The  Acme  or  spring- 
tooth  harrows  are  better  to  save  this 
moisture,  while  a  fine-tooth  smoothing 
harrow  is  better  yet. 

An  automobile  which  was  operated  at 
Newport  by  a  New  York  millionaire  re¬ 
cently  took  a  spell  of  bucking  like  a 
broncho,  finally  turning  circus  flip-flaps 
until  it  reduced  itself  to  a  traveling  scrap- 
heap,  and  knocked  some  of  the  gilt  off  the 
millionaire.  Perhaps  it  was  terrified  by 
suddenly  meeting  with  a  horse. 

I  see  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  that  H.  W. 
C.  is  afraid  to  cut  potatoes  to  one  eye  to 
plant.  I  have  cut  to  one  eye  for  seven 
years,  and  I  get  75  to  125  sacks  to  the  acre, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  use  any  fertilizer, 
or  cultivate  the  ground;  all  I  do  is  to  hoe 
the  weeds  out,  and  it  doesn’t  take  more 
than  a  day  to  the  acre.  P.  I.  k. 

Douglas  Co.,  Wash. 

One  R.  N.-Y.  reader  is  trying  late  peas 
from  seed  sown  the  year  it  is  ripened. 
Alaska  and  Philadelphia  Early  were  over 
by  the  middle  of  June,  some  of  the  seed 
ripened  and  sown,  and  the  second-crop 
sowing  was  two  inches  above  ground  July 
9.  Later  sowings  will  follow,  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  promises  to  be  an  interesting 
one. 

Great  use  was  made  of  the  roller  this 
season  by  many  farmers  who  planted  corn 
during  the  very  dry  weather.  In  some 
cases  the  roller  followed  directly  after  the 
planter;  the  object  of  the  rolling  was  to 
compact  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
this  way  moisture  is  drawn  from  the  lower 
soil.  Most  farmers  understand  that  step¬ 
ping  on  a  hill  of  corn  or  stamping  it  down 
with  the  hoe  is  a  good  thing  for  very 
dry  weather.  The  difference  between  the 
rolling  and  cultivating  is  that  the  rolling 
brings  the  moisture  to  the  seeds,  and  then 
permits  it  to  pass  away,  while  cultivating 
holds  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  however,  will  not  bring  moisture  to 
the  surface  as  rolling  will. 

Drought  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.— Out¬ 
place  is  in  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
county  and  very  few  farmers  make  milk 
their  chief  production.  There  are  very  few 
farms  in  this  immediate  section;  of  more 
than  100  acres,  and  the  dairies  vary  from  10 
to  20  cows.  The  milk  is  all  sold  to  cream¬ 
eries  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  quantity  pro¬ 
duced  in  Winter  is  small.  Such  being  the 
case,  farmers  are  not  any  more  alarmed 
over  the  shortage  of  pasture  and  milk- 
producing  fodders,  than  over  the  general 
crops.  Many  farmers  have,  in  years  past, 
raised  large  crops  of  potatoes.  Some  raise 
onions  on  meadow  lands,  and  others  have 
apple  and  peach  orchards  and  other  small 
fruits.  All  these  are,  of  course,  as  much 
affected  by  the  drought  as  pasture,  but  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  copious  rains  of 
the  past  week,  which,  however,  came  too 
late  to  help  the  hay  crop.  In  the  section 
around  Walden  the  hay  crop  is  a  mere  noth¬ 
ing,  and  dairymen  are  buying  hay  wherever 
they  can  find  it.  I  have  a  farm  of  200  acres, 
and  milk  is  my  chief  product.  My  hay  crop 
will  be  about  one-fifth  its  usual  amount.  I 
have  now  in  my  barns  40  tons  of  hay  from 
last  year's  crop,  and  have  sowed  corn  for 
ensilage,  expecting  to  fill  silos  of  100  tons’ 
capacity.  Undoubtedly,  the  short  hay  crop 
will  compel  dairymen  to  cut  down  their 
herds,  and  will  reduce  the  price  of  cows. 

*  an  orange  county  farmer. 

Illinois  Fruit  Notes.— Long  ago,  I  found 
that  the  Snyder  blackberry  was  a  success 
here,  and  I  did  not  try  many  other  kinds. 
The  Early  Harvest  is  considered  tender 
here,  and  is  not  planted  except  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  State;  so  also,  of  Law- 
ton.  Kittatinny  failed  from  Orange  rust, 
and  Early  King  is  utterly  worthless  here. 
Eldorado  is  a  poor  bearer,  but  has  quality. 
Leader  (local)  is  large  and  productive, 
canes  vigorous,  but  it  is  not  quite  hardy; 
there  is  some  rust  and  there  is  the  core 
and  flavor  of  the  Lawton.  Lincoln  (local) 
is  hardy,  larger  than  Eldorado,  rather  more 
productive,  and  is  of  fair  quality.  I  think 
it  inclined  to  fail  in  a  drought.  Surprise 
(local)  is  a  rampant  grower,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  berries  large,  quality  of  Lawton,  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  Snyder,  and,  I  think, 
stands  drought  well.  It  rusts  a  little.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  our  best  berry;  I  am  not  yet 
certain.  This  and  the  Leader  are  inclined 
to  be  everbearing  and  are  often  shown  at 
the  fairs  in  September. 

I  do  not  plant  raspberries  because  of  an- 
tliracnose.  I  have  seen  no  difference  in  a 
time  of  drought  among  the  gooseberries, 
except  that  caused  by  the  mildew-resisting 
element  or  property. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  difference  among 
currants  or  Juneberries,  except  as  the 


leaves  of  some  varieties  are  more  affected 
by  rust  in  wet  weather  than  others;  they 
consequently  show  better  in  a  dry  season. 

Probably,  the  strawberry  shows  more 
variation  in  ability  to  resist  drought  than 
any  other  fruit;  but  others  are  more  com¬ 
petent  to  name  varieties  than  I.  Grapes 
need  the  dry  weather  and  soil;  I  have  never 
seen  it  too  dry  for  them,  yet  they  have  only 
surface  roots  and  there  is  a  difference  here, 
for  some  species  are  found  only  on  bottoms, 
and  others  on  hills. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks  of  a  “terrible 
drought.”  Here  it  has  been  terribly  wet,  and 
the  weeds  have  got  us,  and  we  can’t  help  our¬ 
selves.  Until  the  past  week,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  fight  weeds  more  than  one  or 
two  days  in  a  week,  and  then  the  weeds 
were  only  transplanted.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  corn  ground  are  not  yet  planted  and 
thousands  to  replant.  Since  it  dried,  the 
face  of  the  fields  is  one  vast  clod— hard  and 
flinty — for  there  are  only  a  few  days  In  such 
times  between  mud  and  the  clod,  in  which 
to  get  in  work  that  mellows  the  ground. 
After  weeds  are  so  tall,  nothing  but  the 
breaking  plow  can  handle  them.  Trees  of 
all  sorts  are  still  dying  from  last  Winter's 
damage.  b.  b. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 


“Good  Beginnings 
Make  Good  Endings .” 


You  ate  making  a  good  beginning  vohen 
you  commence  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
for  any  trouble  of  your  blood,  stomach, 
kidneys  or  liver.  Persistently  taken,  this 
great  medicine  void  bring  you  the  good  end¬ 
ing  of  perfect  health,  strength  and  vigor. 


Never  Disappoints 


WE  WANT  AGENTS. 


Any  good  active  farmerean 
make  a  nice  sum  of  extra 
money  selling  our 

...PITTSBURG... 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

We  will  reserve  territory 
the  right  kind  of  men. 
at  once.  The  first  order 
a  locality  secures  towu- 
igency.  The  price  Is  O. 
all  tests  and  meets 
ry  requirement.  Write 
special  terms  and  clr- 
Mailed  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
15  Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

Page  Fence  that  sagged  ’>  Then  the  end  posts  have 
given.  Renew  the  posts  and  the  oldest  Page  Is  taut 
and  holds  stock. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRI  AN,  MICH. 


NewYork  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE  N  F, 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 


Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 
JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Reduced  Bates,  and  all 
exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  Is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 

Price  aloue 


Poultry  Keeper . 10.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Bouses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  l.oo 


Total . 13.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrlce-a-Week  World.' 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  Is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
RuralNew-Yorkeh,  both  one  year,  for  $1.05 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  >1.65. 

The  NewYork  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 

We  send  It  and  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year, for  $1.30. 

Thk  Rural  Nkw-Yorxkr,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Rain  Misplaced.— We  have  been  call¬ 
ing  for  the  earth  and  a  good  share  of 
the  heavens  this  week.  The  potatoes 
needed  rain,  and  the  hay  needed  dry 
weather.  At  one  time,  we  had  nearly 
10  tons  of  hay  down.  How  is  that? — 
you  will  ask!  We  have  been  claiming 
that  we  never  cut  any  hay.  The  hay  is 
on  the  new  farm.  New  farm?  Yes,  the 
Hope  Farm  folks  are  branching  out  a 
little.  We  have  bought  a  90-ac.re  farm 
about  two  miles  back  from  our  present 
place.  But  that  is  another  story — we 
will  tell  about  it  in  due  time.  We 
blocked  out  about  all  the  work  our  fam¬ 
ily  could  handle  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  July  1  we  found  the  potatoes 
pretty  well  cared  for,  the  bush  fruits 
ripening  fast,  and  25  acres  of  hay  and  a 
big  cherry  crop  on  the  new  place!  We 
sold  most  of  the  cherries  on  shares,  but 
the  rain  caught  some  of  our  hay  and 
hurt  it  badly.  The  same  rain  helped 
the  potatoes  and  fruit,  so  we  are  not  far 
from  even  after  all. 

The  Glorious  Fourth  was  celebrated 
in  the  hay  field.  It  was  a  fine  day  for 
hay  making.  Our  folks  all  packed  up 
and  held  a  picnic  on  the  new  farm.  The 
Madame  took  along  the  ice-cream  freez¬ 
er  and  a  full  supply  of  boiled  ham, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  and  butter  and 
similar  picnic  fixings.  The  men  folks 
hauled  in  hay,  and  the  rest  performed 
various  odd  jobs.  The  Madame  climbed 
a  cherry  tree,  and  filled  a  good-sized 
basket — only  to  drop  it  while  coming 
down.  There  isn’t  much  fun  in  trying  to 
make  hay  and  pick  raspberries  at  the 
same  time.  One  job  is  sure  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
dairy  business  and  small-fruit  growing 
do  not  always  nick  well.  It’s  a  good 
thing  to  get  partners  that  won’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other. 

Fruit  Observations. — 1  wish  some  of 
those  who  call  the  Early  Harvest  black¬ 
berry  too  tender  for  this  climate,  could 
see  our  bushes  this  year.  I  gave  them 
up  for  lost  last  Spring,  and  they  had  but 
little  care.  They  are  now  well  covered 
with  fine  fruit.  The  Kansas  raspberries 
have  given  a  good  yield.  With  us,  this 
variety  averages  about  10  days  earlier 
than  Gregg.  The  Greggs  are  of  larger 
size  this  year,  and  seem  better  able  to 
stand  the  dry  weather.  They  ship  well, 
and  our  customers  speak  well  of  them. 
We  have  small  plots  of  Miller  and  Loudon 
red  raspberries,  but  the  main  crop  is 
Cuthbert.  Rust  has  troubled  this  varie¬ 
ty  this  season,  but  ihe  yield  is  fair  and 
the  fruit  is  readily  salable.  We  have  a 
nice  little  trade  in  crate  and  half-crate 
lots  for  canning.  For  example,  a  small 
family  will  order  16  quarts  each  of  cur¬ 
rants  and  raspberries.  I  should  say  that 
the  practice  of  home  canning  is  coming 
into  fashion  again.  People  are  becom¬ 
ing  afraid  of  the  cheap  stuff  that  is  put 
on  the  market.  When  I  get  to  the  new 
place,  I  shall  drop  out  of  strawberry 
growing  as  a  business.  I  shall  try  to 
keep  a  good  assortment  of  early  and  late 
varieties  for  home  use  and  testing,  but 
shall  have  few,  if  any,  to  sell.  Wilder 
and  White  Imperial  are  all  the  currants 
I  want — not  over  250  bushes  all  told.  I 
shall  put  out  a  good  many  blackcaps, 
with  Kansas  and  Gregg  for  main  crop, 
but  shall  go  slow  on  red  raspberries. 
There  seems  to  be  fair  money  in  black¬ 
berries,  and  I  shall  stick  to  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  and  set  out  three  other  sorts. 

Fruit  Disappointments. — Two  years 
ago,  we  bought  600  of  what  we  thought 
were  Snyder  blackberries.  We  gave 
them  good  culture  and  care,  and  they 
have  now  occupied  some  of  our  best  land 
for  three  seasons.  They  turn  out  to  be 
some  worthless  variety  of  no  value 
whatever.  We  shall  never  get  a  cent 
out  of  them  in  return  for  all  our  money 
and  labor.  If  we  had  planted  some  true 
variety  of  fruit,  or  even  planted  potatoes 
or  sweet  corn,  we  would  be  much  better 
off.  So  we  would  if  we  had  never  turned 


a  furrow  on  that  strip  of  ground.  It 
gives  me  a  pretty  mean  feeling  to  have 
things  turn  out  this  way.  I  know  lots  of 
people  who  have  waited  hopefully  and 
patiently  for  some  tree  or  vine  to  come 
into  fruit,  only  to  be  disappointed  even 
worse  than  we  are.  Hereafter,  I  pur¬ 
pose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  raise  my  awn 
small-fruit  plants.  When  we  tip  our 
own  blackcaps,  or  dig  our  own  black¬ 
berries,  we  know  just  what  we  are 
doing.  I  often  hear  people  say  that 
plant  growing  and  fruit  growing  are  two 
very  different  things,  and  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  try  to  mix  them  up.  That 
may  be  all  true  enough,  but  I  want  to 
know  where  my  plants  come  from.  For 
example,  take  a  man  of  moderate  means 
trying  to  secure  a  small  but  choice 
orchard.  Won’t  it  pay  him  to  start  a  lit¬ 
tle  nursery  of  his  own,  and  graft  from 
trees  that  he  knows  are  sound  and  pro¬ 
lific?  I’m  going  to  try  to  find  that  out! 

Stimulated  Potatoes. — Three  weeks 
ago,  I  told  how  we  put  nitrate  of  soda  on 
the  early  potatoes  just  after  a  rain.  The 
vines  were  beginning  to  turn  from  light 
grden  to  yellow,  and  the  blight  was 
starting  in.  We  scattered  the  nitrate 
close  around  the  plants.  I  noticed  that, 
when  put  on  the  surface,  the  nitrate 
slowly  dissolved,  but  another  shower 
finally  carried  it  into  the  soil.  The  effect 
was  soon  noticed.  The  plants  took  on  a 
darker  color  and,  evidently,  brightened 
up.  Before  we  put  it  on,  we  could  easily 
see  in  the  field  where  the  chicken 
manure  had  been  thrown,  for  on  these 
spots,  the  vines  were  large  and  dark 
green.  A  week  after  the  nitrate  was 
used,  this  difference  had  disappeared,  for 
the  vines  were  of  uniform  color  through¬ 
out  the  field,  except  in  several  places, 
where  the  soil  is  very  dry  and  open,  so 
that  the  plants  had  suffered  severely. 
So  far  as  the  growth  of  the  vine  goes, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  nitrate  has 
helped.  We  shall  know  about  the  tubers 
lqter.  I  think  now  that  the  nitrate  has 
made  the  crop  a  little  later  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  It  seems  to  have 
delayed  the  ripening  and  pushed  the 
crop  into  a  new  growth. 

Potato  Varieties. — “The  R.  N.-Y. 
says  that  Bovee  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
are  the  best  early  and  late  potatoes — 
why,  then,  do  you  not  plant  them  at 
Hope  Farm?”  That  question  is  asked 
by  a  Michigan  reader.  We  planted  about 
45  barrels  of  potatoes  this  year, 
including  seven  each  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  3. 
The  answer  this  reader  refers  to 
was  given  to  a  man  who  want¬ 
ed  the  best  quality  of  potatoes  for  home 
use  and  a  very  early  market.  Bovee  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  earliest  variety  to  be 
found.  We  did  not  plant  it,  because  we 
have  found  that  June  Eating  suits  our 
soil  and  market  exactly.  The  price  de¬ 
manded  for  Bovee  this  season  seemed 
to  us  too  high  as  compared  with  prices 
for  good  seed  of  New  Queen,  Early 
Norther,  etc.  We  did  not  think  we 
could  make  up  the  difference  in  price  in 
increased  yield.  A  few  days  saved  in 
earliness  is  not  of  great  importance  in 
our  own  market.  We  do  not  ship  to 
New  York.  We  planted  four  barrels  of 
Rural  Blush,  but  all  of  our  other  late 
potatoes  are  the  Carman  varieties,  i.  e., 
Sir  Walter,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman 
No.  3.  June  Eating  is  not  what  you  would 
call  a  popular  variety.  Few  dealers 
handle  it,  and  the  seed  is  hard  to  find. 
On  our  soil,  it  makes  a  well-nigh  perfect 
early  potato.  We  do  not  advise  it  for 
general  culture,  as  it  has  not  been  tested 
anywhere.  Bovee  has  been  well  tested, 
and  reports  from  it  have  been  uniformly 
favorable.  There  should  be  a  difference 
between  general  and  specific  advice.  For 
example,  the  Black  Minorca  hen  suits  us 
very  well,  yet  we  would  not  advise  farm¬ 
ers  generally  to  buy  eggs  or  stock  of  this 
breed.  _ l___  Hr  w*  c’ 

The  reference  on  page  527,  to  the  short 
season  during  which  chestnuts  retain  high 
quality,  is  a  point  usually  overlooked. 
The  high-grade  chestnuts  are  increasing 
in  variety;  how  can  we  prolong  the  period 
during  which  the  product  is  in  perfect 
condition  for  cooking  or  dessert? 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BEES. 

Before  the  bees  swarm  out  of  the 
hive,  they  fill  themselves  with  honey, 
and  have  enough  to  last  them,  at  least 
three  days.  Swarms  usually  weigh  from 
6  to  10  pounds;  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  5,000  bees  ta  a  pound. 
The  queen  lays  as  many  as  2,000  eggs  a 
day — about  twice  her  own  weight. 

The  latter  part  of  June,  take  off  all 
the  clover  honey,  and  extract  it;  replace 
the  combs  and  catch  the  linden  flow, 
extract  again  the  first  of  August,  and 
replace  the  combs  again  for  the  Fall 
How.  By  this  method,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  keeping  the  clover,  linden 
and  Autumn  honey  separate  and  true  to 
label. 

To  render  combs  into  wax,  break 
them  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them 
into  a  cheese-cloth  bag;  then  put  the 
bag  of  combs  into  a  boiler  half-filled 
with  cold  water.  After  boiling  a  half 
hour,  remove  from  the  stove,  and  sink 
the  bag  to  the  bottom  with  a  weight; 
cover  and  let  cool  off  slowly,  then  you 
will  have  all  the  wax  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  the  refuse  in  the  bag. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  enamel 
cloth  over  sections,  when  on  the  hive; 
the  bees  do  not  glue  it  so  tight  as  they 
do  a  board,  and  if  you  wish  to  see  how 
the  bees  are  progressing,  just  fold  back 
one  corner,  and  peep  in,  keeping  the 
bees  back  with  a  little  smoke.  With  a 
board,  one  is  compelled  to  open  the 
whole  top  at  once,  and  the  bees  rush 
out  all  over,  and  when  putting  the 
board  on,  you  are  liable  to  kill  some  of 
them. 

When  taking  hold  of  a  queen,  always 
take  her  by  the  wings,  never  take  hold 
of  her  body;  the  pressure  of  the  fingers 
may  injure  her  for  life.  p.  o.  Herman. 


EVERYTHING. 

An  Elephant’s  Complexion.  —  The 
elephants  in  the  Central  Park  menagerie, 
New  York,  recently  received  their  Sum¬ 
mer  coat  of  paint.  This  is  necessary  to 
keep  these  thick-skinned  beasts  in  good 
condition.  In  their  wild  state,  ele¬ 
phants  wallow  in  mud  and  water  until 
their  skin  is  soft  and  moist,  but  they 
cannot  do  this  in  captivity,  and  the 
thick  hide  cracks  for  lack  of  the  at¬ 
tention.  The  animals  are  first  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  with  Castile  soap,  and 
then  painted  with  neatsfoot  oil  and 
lampblack.  About  10  gallons  of  oil  are 
required  for  each  elephant,  and  when 
the  painting  is  over,  the  animal  has  the 
same  complexion  as  a  newly-polished 
stove.  A  good  many  people  used  to  ac¬ 
cuse  P.  T.  Barnum  of  kalsomining  the 
complexion  of  his  sacred  white  elephant, 
but  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn 
that  ordinary  elephants  improve  their 
complexions  by  artificial  means. 

A  Big  Country. — I  don’t  know  how  I 
could  get  along  without  The  R.  N.-Y. 
When  it  comes,  down  go  shovel  and  hoe, 
and  down  I  go  until  it  is  thoroughly 
scanned,  to  be  finished  later  on.  Hope 
Farm  Notes  are  especially  interesting; 
they  take  me  back  my  boyhood  days 
among  the  hills  and  hollows  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  back  to  the  old  farm  with  its 
old-fashioned  house  and  barn,  its  spring 
of  pure  water,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  orchard  where  grew  no  Ben  Davis 
to  disgust  our  youthful  appetites  with 
his  pumpkin  flavor.  Our  Colorado 
friend  can  talk  about  the  broad  West, 
and  America,  and  God’s  country,  etc., 
but  he  doesn’t  tell  it  all.  I’ll  admit  it’s 
a  big  country;  they  raise  big  crops,  and 
have  big  winus,  and  there  are  big  men 
here,  mostly  with  big  heads,  and  they 
have  big  farms  with  a  big  mortgage  on 
every  foot  of  them,  and  every  logging 
camp  and  post  office  from  Vancouver  to 
San  Diego  expects  to  be  a  big  city  and 
has  had  big  booms,  and  big  liars  and 

Impossible  for  any  Liquid  that  Is  Sprayed  on 
Cow,  to  protect  her  from  flies.  In  sun  of  100  de¬ 
grees,  '/4  as  long  as  "SUOO-FLY”  applied  with  a 
brush.  See  *■  Shoo-Fly  ”  adv.,  page  5110,  this  paper. 
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swindlers  have  made  big  money  by 
fleecing  the  over-confident  eastern  man 
of  his  hard-earned  money.  Oh,  yes,  the 
West  is  far  ahead  of  the  overcrowded 
eastern  cities,  but  let  the  eastern  farmer 
think  twice  before  he  breaks  up  his 
home  to  begin  anew  in  the  broad  West! 
Let  that  free  rural  delivery  come!  I 
have  to  walk  two  miles  to  send  this  dol¬ 
lar,  and  take  off  my  shoes,  rou  up  my 
overalls,  and  wade  a  big  slough  two 
times  in  order  to  get  to  the  post-office. 

Yakima  Co.,  Wash’n.  a.  l.  g. 

Ailing  Vines. — Here  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  ac¬ 
curate  information.  A  reader  in  Illinois 
recently  asked  what  he  could  do  for  his 
grape  vines.  He  says  they  made  a  good 
growth  last  Spring,  but  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  yellow,  and  one  of  them  has  died. 
The  under  side  of  the  leaves  on  the  dead 
one  had  a  small  louse-shaped  bug.  The 
other  vines  that  are  turning  yellow  also 
had  a  few  of  the  same  bugs  on  them. 
The  leaves  were  not  eaten  full  of  holes. 
The  vines  are  in  a  yard  in  town,  in  good 
soil,  and  were  not  in  any  way  affected 
last  year.  We  sent  this  letter  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experts,  but  not  one  of  them 
could  venture  a  direct  opinion  as  to 
waat  ailed  the  vine.  Prof.  Slingerland 
says  that  the  few  insects  found  could 
not  have  injureu  the  growth.  It  is, 
probably,  some  constitutional  trouble, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  the 
vines  and  study  them  before  telling  just 
what  to  do.  Here  is  a  case  where  it 
would  probably  pay  to  call  for  help 
from  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  at 
Urbana.  Our  experts  must  have  some 
definite  data  to  work  on,  or  they  will  be 
powerless  in  giving  help. 


FRAZER  car«Ie 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qnalities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  VT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DIALERS  GENERALLY. 


4,000  Pounds 


Is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  W HEELS 

with  stagger  oval  spokes,  broad  tires,  etc. 

it  has  angle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It’s  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it;  saves  an  extra 
hand  in  hauling  corn  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  out  of  your  old  one. 
Send  tor  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Elccric  Wheel  Co.  Box  88,  Quincy, III. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 
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HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


AN  UP  TO  TIMES 


DAIRYWA60N 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO 

DAIRYMEN. 
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What  about  Hamilton  Busbey?  It  is  time  to  ask 
the  question  again.  This  time,  we  ask  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  State.  It  was  referred  to  him, 
and  it  is  high  time  his  report  was  made.  How  about 
Hamilton  Busbey?  Why  is  he  still  in  office? 

* 

At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  man  brought  suit  against  a 
dairyman  to  recover  damages  because  of  a  blood 
disease  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  caused  by  using 
unwholesome  milk.  The  milk  was  taken  from  a  cow 
which,  it  was  asserted,  had  tuberculosis.  The  com¬ 
plainant  sued  for  $15,000,  his  physicians  asserting 
that  the  disease  from  which  he  suffered  was  incurable. 
It  was  shown  that  the  dairyman  knew  the  cow  to  be 
diseased,  and  the  complainant  recovered  $855  dam¬ 
ages.  This  case  seems  important  as  establishing  & 
precedent  which  may  result  in  serious  annoyance,  if 
nothing  worse,  to  dairymen  throughout  the  country. 

* 

The  Paris  Exposition  will  be  a  great  battle  ground 
for  food  producers.  Germany,  France  and  England 
do  not  produce  the  food  their  people  require.  Where 
shall  they  go  and  buy  it?  The  Exposition  will  show 
them,  for  all  the  food-producing  countries  will  be  on 
hand  with  exhibits.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  is  planning  for  an  immense  ex¬ 
hibit  at.  Paris.  It  will  all  be  there  from  the  live  hog 
to  the  smoked  bacon,  and  from  the  whole  grain  to  the 
baked  cake.  That  is  right.  It  is  all  well  enough  to 
make  a  great  exhibit  of  the  product  of  mine  or  fac¬ 
tory,  but  this  is  a  food-producing  country  first  of  all, 
and  the  farmer  has  more  to  do  with  its  prosperity 
than  any  other  citizen. 

* . . 

The  need  for  nature  studies  in  the  public  schools  is 
shown  by  the  result  of  recent  research  among  pupils 
averaging  six  or  seven  years  old,  in  Boston,  Kansas 
City  and  Syracuse.  In  Boston,  61.1  per  cent  of  these 
children  didn’t  know  what  a  beehive  is,  77  per  cent 
were  equally  ignorant  of  crows,  60  per  cent  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  robins,  50  with  frogs,  87  per  cent  did 
not  know  an  oak  tree,  and  22  per  cent  did  not  even 
know  a  worm.  In  Kansas  City,  colored  pupils  showed 
more  knowledge  of  natural  objects  than  white,  but 
the  general  ignorance  was  surprising.  In  Boston,  19 
per  cent  of  the  children  examined  had  never  seen  a 
hen.  We  think  that  there  are  some  existing  studies 
in  the  public  schools  which  might  better  be  dropped, 
if  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  to  make  room  for 
nature  studies. 

# 

In  what  way  can  we  fight  oleo  most  effectively? 
Buttermakers  and -dealers  have,  for  years,  suffered 
loss  of  trade  from  the  fraudulent  substitution  of  oleo 
for  genuine  butter.  There  has  been  a  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  fighting  against  this 
fraud.  The  National  Dairy  Union  advocates  a  law  in¬ 
creasing  the  tax  on  colored  oleo  to  10  cents  a  pound. 
This,  it  is  claimed,  would  either  prevent  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  stuff,  or  compel  dealers  to  increase  the 
price  so  that  it  would  be  nearer  a  fair  price  for  gen¬ 
uine  butter.  The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Department 
has  opposed  this  plan  because,  it  is  claimed,  such  a 
law  would  interfere  with  State  laws,  and  give  colored 
oleo  a  legitimate  place  in  the  dairy  business.  Last 
week,  the  great  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
placed  itself  squarely  in  favor  of  the  10-cent  tax  on 
colored  oleo.  The  influence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  New  York  butter  trade  will,  we  think,  be  more 
powerful  in  this  matter  than  that  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Department.  Some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  10-cent  tax  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  argu¬ 


ments.  They  have  practically  accused  those  who  dif¬ 
fered  with  them  of  dishonesty  or  business  prejudice. 
Do  they  think  the  Mercantile  Exchange  has  been 
bribed? 

* 

Out  in  the  country  where  the  Ben  Davis  apple  is 
king,  orchard  men  are  just  beginning  to  talk  about 
fertilizers.  Many  orchards  are  on  new  land,  and  will 
not  need  feeding  for  years.  Others  have  been  kept  in 
good  heart  by  crops  of  clover  and  cow  peas.  Stock- 
yard  manure  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  is  largely 
used,  and,  in  some  places,  wood  ashes  are  applied.  As 
for  using  potash  and  bone,  or  potash  and  rock,  as 
many  of  our  eastern  orchardists  do,  the  western  men 
have  only  just  begun  to  think  about  it.  Many  of  them 
realize  that  the  time  will  come  when  these  mineral 
fertilizers  will  be  needed,  but  they  put  off  the  day, 
and  hardly  expect  to  live  to  see  it.  They  would  better 
not  be  too  sure  of  that.  They  may  have  supplies  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  to  last  for  centuries, 
but  potash  at  least  will  be  needed,  and  that  before 
many  years. 

* 

Comptroller  Morgan,  of  New  York,  has  made 
serious  charges  against  the  managers  of  State  chari¬ 
table  institutions.  He  charges  favoritism  and  lack  of 
business  methods.  Certain  dealers  and  contractors 
are  favored  when  supplies  are  to  be  bought  or  work  is 
to  be  done.  The  State,  of  course,  pays  for  it  all.  Mr. 
Morgan  claims  to  have  the  evidence  to  prove  his 
charges,  and  Gov.  Roosevelt  may  order  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  handle  public 
money  very  differently  from  what  they  would  their 
own.  Put  them  on  a  board  of  managers  with  public 
funds  to  handle,  and  they  make  good  spenders.  When 
the  farmers’  clubs  of  Michigan  organized  their  State 
Association,  they  demanded  an  overhauling  of  the 
State  institutions,  and  by  so  doing,  they  found  many 
places  where  savings  could  be  made  without  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  inmates. 

* 

The  N.  Y.  State  fertilizer  law  has  been  amended, 
and  several  radical  changes  have  been  made.  For¬ 
merly  fertilizers  which  sold  at  less  than  $10  a  ton, 
were  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  law.  They 
were  not  sampled  and  analyzed.  As  a  result,  some 
frauds  were  put  on  the  market  at  $9  a  ton.  The  limit 
of  selling  price  is  now  $5  a  ton,  and  this  will  keep  out 
several  mixtures  that  had  no  merit  except  a  low  price. 
In  many  cases,  it  would  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
dried  chicken  manure!  Another  good  thing  is  the 
brand  tax.  Every  brand  bearing  a  distinctive  name 
must  be  licensed  by  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $20.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  decrease  the  number  of  brands 
offered  for  sale.  Manufacturers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  putting  up  dozens  of  different  brands  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  practically  taking  them  out  of  the  same  bin, 
but  giving  different  names  to  please  local  agents. 
This  has  proved  confusing  to  farmers,  and  expensive 
to  the  State.  The  $20  fee  will  soon  cut  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  brands,  and  put  the  business  on  a  more  sensible 
basis. 

* 

And  the  words  the  living-  long  for 

He  spake  in  the  ears  of  the  dead. 

How  true  it  is  that  we  wait  until  those  we  love  and 
honor  are  dead  and  gone  before  we  are  ready  to  do 
them  justice  by  word  or  deed.  Dear  friends  may  go 
to  the  grave  longing  for  the  kindly  words  that  froze 
upon  the  lip.  Benefactors  may  suffer  and  die  for  the 
lack  of  timely  assistance  held  back  by  those  who 
could  well  afford  to  give  it.  Congressman  Clark,  of 
Missouri,  has  been  trying  to  induce  Congress  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  erecting  monuments  to  Ephraim 
W.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape,  and  the 
originator  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Bull  was  a  pathetic  one.  No  one  can  properly  esti¬ 
mate  how  much  he  added  to  the  comfort  and  wealth 
of  the  world  when  he  tamed  the  wild  grape,  and 
trained  it  as  the  Concord.  Yet  millions  who  profited 
by  his  labors  stood  by  while  he  ended  his  days  in  a 
home  of  charity!  Does  it  not  now  seem  like  a  mock¬ 
ery  for  the  nation  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  man 
whose  just  credit  for  bread  was  dishonored?  That 
monument,  if  erected  at  all,  should  bear  upon  its 
face: 

In  life,  he  needed  bread, 

In  death,  we  give— a  stone. 

We  are  led  to  these  thoughts  by  considering  the 
case  of  another  old  man,  Zephaniah  Breed,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  weeder.  Tnis  little  implement  has  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  cultivation  of  what  are  known  as  hoed 
crops.  It  has  magnified  the  power  of  the  human  hand 
and  finger,  and  brought  wealth  and  ease  to  thousands 
of  farmers.  Mr.  Breed  is  now  an  old  man.  He  has 
invented  a  new  device  for  the  weeder  which  will,  we 
think,  greatly  improve  it,  but  through  lack  of  means 


he  is  unable  to  dispose  of  it  so  that  it  will  benefit  him 
as  it  should.  A  quarter  of  a  century  hence  some  one 
will  talk  about  a  monument  to  Mr.  Breed.  He  will 
deserve  it,  but  just  now  he  has  greater  need  of  some 
man  with  capital  and  faith  to  push  the  sulky  weeder 
into  the  market. 

* 

Physicians  assert  that  the  deadly  toy  pistol  was  100 
per  cent  more  deadly  than  usual  this  season.  The 
number  of  injuries  from  its  use  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  many  fatal  cases  of  lockjaw  resulted.  The 
doctors  say  that  many  of  these  wounds,  in  which  wad¬ 
ding,  powder  or  dirt  are  blown  into  the  flesh,  are 
small  externally,  hence  difficult  to  cleanse,  and  te¬ 
tanic  germs  readily  find  lodgment  in  them.  It  seems 
about  time  that  these  dangerous  playthings  were  pro¬ 
hibited.  City  ordinances  have  been  enacted  against 
them,  from  time  to  time,  but  without  enforcement. 
The  general  view  seems  to  be  that,  since  our  patriot 
sires  willingly  shed  their  blood  for  the  country’s  free¬ 
dom,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  shed  a  few  fingers  and 
thumbs  in  celebrating  their  heroism,  and  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  good  noisy  time.  Does  this  saturnalia  of 
noise  and  riot  really  enable  the  children  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  significance  of  the  day? 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  doctor  helps  you  make  a  start  unto  the  light  of  day; 
He  then  sends  in  his  little  bill,  which  somebody  must 
pay. 

The  lawyer  gives  you  wise  advice,  and  then  makes  out 
his  bill, 

The  size  of  which  is  sure  to  give  your  bank  account  a 
chill. 

The  minister  who  ties  the  knot  which  binds  you  to  your 
wife, 

Will  not  i eject  the  standard  fee — no,  not  upon  your  life. 
The  baker  and  the  stable  man,  the  grocer  and  the  rest, 
Who  line  the  highway  of  your  life,  go  gunning  for  your 
best. 

The  undertaker  comes  at  last,  his  solemn  place  to  fill, 
And  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  there  rests— his  little  bill. 
V  ou  pay  to  get  into  the  world,  you  pay  to  struggle 
through, 

And  when,  at  last,  you  drop  the  fight,  the  grave  demands 
its  due, 

And  every  other  man  you  meet,  attempts  to  pull  a  fee, 
The  editor's  advice  alone  is  given  full  and  free; 

He  hands  it  out  from  week  to  week,  in  large  and  mellow 
slice. 

And  like  as  not,  your  comment  is— it  isn’t  worth  the 
price. 

WnATabeautifulrainitwastobesure! 

It's  high  time  you  gave  up  low  ideas. 

It’s  good  to  experiment,  but  don’t  do  it  with  the  whole 
crop. 

Pick  black  raspberries  with  the  thumb.  Thumb  not 
thump  them  off. 

Where  is  the  best  place  to  go  for  country  board?  To  a 
sawmill,  of  course! 

£terile  may  mean  without  life,  yet  sterilizing  may 
mean  the  saving  of  life. 

Is  Iowa  to  take  the  place  of  Maine  in  the  production  of 
men  who  influence  history? 

In  your  opinion,  is  it  better  to  feed  the  crop  than  to 
try  to  feed  so  as  to  improve  the  soil? 

The  Bicycle  bug  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  entomo¬ 
logical  vocabulary  of  some  of  the  daily  papers. 

“The  old  woman  who  kissed  her  cow”  came  closer  to 
tuberculosis  than  the  baby  who  lived  on  the  milk. 

Chestnut  budding  on  young  sprouts  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  so  popular  with  those  who  have  tried  it  as  had  been 
expected. 

Suppose  at  one  stroke  all  paper  or  all  iron  were  wiped 
out  of  the  world,  which  would  mean  the  greater  loss 
to  society? 

The  onion  had  such  a  bad  breath  that  it  made  the  beet 
turn  in  its  little  bed,  gave  the  cabbage  a  bad  headache, 
and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  potato. 

The  wise  men  say  that  the  next  improvement  in  trans¬ 
portation  will  be  rubber-tired  locomotives  and  railway 
cars;  the  only  obstacle  is  the  designing  of  proper  rails. 

You  will  notice,  page  526,  that  the  cultivation  of  those 
great  western  orchards  is  based  on  the  cultivation  of 
corn.  The  corn  crop  is  the  standard,  and  they  work 
other  crops  as  they  work  corn. 

We  recently  printed  a  picture  of  N.  Ohmer,  but  left 
out  the  most  important  part  of  his  accomplishments. 
He  writes:  “I  am  the  father  of  12  children,  of  which  I 
am  very  proud,  they  being  honored  citizens  of  five 
States.” 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  headquarters  for  beer  and  fruit. 
When  shipped  South,  the  fruit  goes  as  first-class  freight, 
and  the  beer  fifth  class.  In  other  words,  the  beer  costs 
37  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the  berries  cost  92  cents. 
The  railroads  may  drive  the  hoops  so  tight  some  day 
that  they  will  burst. 

Here  is  some  practical  wisdom  from  Kentucky:  “We 
have  taken  to  wearing  our  bicycle  trouser  guards  when 
we  follow  the  cultivators.  During  this  hot,  dry  weather, 
we  are  in  a  continual  cloud  of  dust,  and  we  find  that 
we  leave  a  good  deal  of  soil  in  the  field  that  we  used 
to  carry  off  on  our  legs.” 

It  is  reported  that  a  New  York  man  has  bought  500 
acres  of  woodland  in  York  County,  Pa.  He  expects  to 
graft  the  chestnut  trees  to  improved  varieties.  We  will 
tell  him  beforehand  that,  unless  he  can  thoroughly  clear 
the  land,  first  get  out  the  underbrush,  and  give  a 
thorough  cultivation,  the  worms  will  get  more  of  the 
chestnuts  than  he  will. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Firecrackers  started  a  fire  in  a  stable  at 
Paris,  Tenn.,  July  4,  and  the  resulting  conflagration 
caused  a  damage  of  $175,000.  .  .  Three  great  ice  com¬ 
panies,  doing  business  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington,  have  consolidated  into  a  combine 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  .  .  In  celebrating  the 
Fourth,  in  62  of  our  principal  cities,  three  persons  were 
killed,  1,074  badly  injured,  and  the  losses  by  fire  amount¬ 
ed  to  $159,105.  .  .  .  June  20,  a  pack  train  of  20  horses 
arrived  at  Dawson,  Alaska,  from  Eldorado  Creek,  carry¬ 
ing  two  tons  of  gold,  worth  fully  $1,000,000.  .  .  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  suffered  from  a  deluge  of  rain  July  5,  the  water 
being  15  inches  deep  in  many  streets.  The  damage 
caused  by  the  rain  amounted  to  $50,000.  .  .  A  landslide 
at  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  July  4,  filled  the  Albion  slate  quarry 
to  such  a  depth  that  it  will  be  six  months  before  work 
can  be  resumed;  200  men  are  thrown  out  of  work.  .  . 
Robert  Bonner,  founder  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  and 
the  owner  of  many  famous  trotters,  died  in  New  York 
July  6,  aged  75.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
was  a  liberal  giver  to  many  charities.  .  .  July  6,  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Texan  floods  stated  that  there  were  over 
40,000  destitute  and  hungry  people,  mostly  negroes,  in  the 
flooded  district.  The  State  Penitentiary  sugar  planta¬ 
tion  in  Fort  Bend  County  was  under  water,  and  the  loss 
to  machinery  and  growing  crops  will  amount  to  $300,000. 
The  War  Department  placed  10,000  rations  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Gov.  Sayers.  Boats  belonging  to  the  Life  Sav¬ 
ing  Service,  and  Government  revenue  cutters  have  been 
sent  to  patrol  the  floods  in  search  of  refugees.  These 
boats  will  carry  provisions  and  other  aid.  The  total  rise 
of  the  river  at  Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County,  July  6, 
was  65  feet,  and  the  water  was  then  still  rising.  All 
railroads  are  under  water.  The  flooded  district  is  500 
miles  long.  July  7,  300  persons,  who  were  crowded  upon 
the  “mound,”  near  Brookshire,  were  rescued,  after  sev¬ 
eral  days’  exposure;  they  were  in  a  shocking  condition 
from  hunger,  and  many  will  die.  The  destruction  of 
crops,  cattle,  farmhouses,  etc.,  is  complete.  The  railroad 
loss  is  put  at  over  $4,000,000.  The  work  of  rescuing  men, 
women  and  children  who  were  clinging  in  the  tops  of 
trees  continues.  Many  deaths  have  resulted  from  starva¬ 
tion.  July  9,  the  water  was  still  rising,  but  conditions 
improved  July  10-11,  when  20,000  persons  received  sup¬ 
plies.  .  .  A  severe  earthquake  shock  occurred  at  San 
Francisco  July  6.  .  .  The  army  transport,  McClellan, 
arrived  at  New  York  July  6,  wltn  two  cases  of  yellow 
fever  and  two  fever  suspects  on  board.  .  .  A  tornado 
struck  Ainsworth,  Neb.,  July  6,  killing  one  person  and 
injuring  many  others;  property  loss,  $100,000.  .  .  July  4, 
burglars  entered  a  New  York  factory  in  broad  daylight, 
loaded  a  big  truck  with  $5,000  worth  of  goods,  and  es¬ 
caped  with  their  booty.  .  .  A  sawmill  was  struck  by 
lightning  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  July  6,  and  completely  de 
stroyed  by  fire;  loss,  $135,000.  .  .  Benton,  Tenn.,  cele¬ 
brated  the  Fourth  of  July  this  year  for  the  first  time 
since  1860,  owing  to  a  Confederate  vow.  .  .  A  terrific 
storm  did  much  damage  through  the  Red  River  Valley, 
Minn.,  July  7;  eight  lives  were  lost  at  Crookster,  Minn. 
.  .  A  head-on  trolley  collision  at  Akron,  O.,  July  7,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  one  man,  mortal  injuries  to  two 
others,  and  slighter  wounds  to  a  dozen  persons.  .  .  A 
trolley  car  in  Cleveland,  O.,  was  struck  by  lightning 
July  7,  and  one  woman  was  killed.  .  .  An  explosion 
of  gas  in  a  mine  at  Port  Oram,  N.  J.,  July  7,  killed  three 
men.  .  .  Reports  from  Wind  City,  Alaska,  state  that 
a  number  of  miners  have  died  there  from  scurvy,  and 
there  is  great  suffering  in  the  camp.  .  .  A  number  of 
boys  placed  a  crowbar  across  the  tracks  of  the  N.  Y.,  N. 
H.  &  H.  Railway  in  New  York,  July  7,  just  before  the 
Washington  Limited  was  due.  Some  of  the  boys  have 
been  arrested.  .  .  A  trolley  collision  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  July  8,  due  to  wet  rails,  injured  eight  persons.  .  .  At 
Columbus,  Ohio,  July  9,  a  carriage  containing  father, 
mother  and  five  children,  was  struck  by  a  train  at  a 
crossing,  and  one  child  was  the  only  survivor.  .  .  A 
street-car  strike  has  been  in  progress  at  London,  Ont., 
since  May  22.  July  8,  the  strikers  began  to  use  violence, 
and  as  they  declined  to  disperse  after  the  Mayor  had 
read  the  Riot  act,  troops  were  called  out  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Many  arrests  have  been  made,  as  under  Canadian 
law,  rioting  after  the  Riot  act  has  been  read  publicly, 
becomes  a  very  serious  offense.  .  .  A  child  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  died  July  8,  of  blood  poisoning,  the  result  of  being 
bitten  by  the  so-called  kissing  bug.  .  .  Smallpox  is  ap¬ 
pearing  at  many  points  in  Indiana,  and  thorough  vacci¬ 
nation  is  urged  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  .  .  Ann 
Elizabeth  Ingersoll  and  John  Collins,  who  kidnapped 
Gerald  Lapiner,  aged  three  years,  several  months  ago,  in 
Chicago,  taking  the  child  to  Ohio,  have  both  received  inde¬ 
terminate  sentences  to  the  penitentiary.  .  .  The  steamer 

Portia,  of  the  Red  Cross  Line,  from  New  York  for  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  struck  a  shoal  10  miles  from  Halifax  July  10,  in  a  dense 
fog;  the  passengers  were  landed  on  Sambro  Island.  .  .  A 
special  train  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
carrying  delegates  to  the  teachers’  convention,  was 
wrecked  in  a  collision  at  Newman,  Cal.,  July  10;  two 
persons  killed  and  11  wounded.  .  .  New  York  physi¬ 
cians  say  that  the  number  of  injuries  received  from  toy 
pistols  in  celebrating  Independence  Day  is  100  per  cent 
larger  than  previous  years,  and  lockjaw  has  resulted  in 
numerous  cases.  .  .  July  11,  after  a  week  of  quiet  in 
the  coal  strike  at  Carterville,  Ill.,  a  squad  of  State  troops 
was  fired  upon  by  men  in  ambush;  more  than  200  shots 
were  exchanged.  Four  negroes,  all  heavily  armed,  were 
captured.  They  said  they  were  unipn  men,  but  union 
officials  deny  this.  .  .  Fire  started  in  a  New  York  tene¬ 
ment  house  July  11,  early  in  the  morning;  one  person 
was  killed  and  12  others  burned,  four  fatally.  .  .  Four 
damage  suits,  aggregating  claims  of  $952,500,  have  been 
brought  against  the  match  trust,  for  obstructing  the 
Onteonagen  River,  at  Houghton,  Mich.  .  .  During  a 
violent  storm  around  New  York  City  July  12,  an  oil  tank 
at  Greenpoint  was  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed,  one 
ferryboat  was  struck,  one  building  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  and  several  other  casualties  were  reported.  .  .  A 
doctor  at  McLean,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  suit  against  a 
millionaire  for  $10,000  for  professional  services,  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000  a  visit.  The  patient  had  hacked  himself 
with  a  razor,  with  suicidal  intent,  but  changed  his  mind 
before  the  deed  was  consummated.  The  doctor  says 
that  the  wounds  called  for  unusual  skill. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  California  wine  growers 
have  purchased  a  building  outside  the  grounds  of  the 
Paris  Exposition,  in  order  to  make  a  larger  display  than 
space  will  permit  in  the  agricultural  department.  .  . 
The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  held  its  annual  convention  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  July  5-7.  .  .  Gov.  Voorhees  has  selected 
eight  delegates  to  represent  New  Jei'sey  in  the 
Farmers’  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Boston  in  the  Fall.  .  . 
The  new  State  Board  of  Veterinary  examiners  of  Illi¬ 
nois  adopted  rules  admitting  to  practice,  without  fur¬ 
ther  examination,  all  veterinarians  now  practicing  in  the 
State  who  are  graduates  of  approved  colleges,  and  also 
all  future  applicants  who  shall  have  finished  a  three 
years’  course  in  an  approved  college,  and  received  a 
diploma.  .  .  Ohio  wheat  is  reported  as  only  71  per  cent 
of  a  regular  crop.  .  .  Reports  from  Deadwood,  S.  D., 
state  that  the  Spring  clip  of  wool  in  the  Black  Hills  will 
be  between  700,000  and  800,000  pounds,  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year.  .  .  Lionel  Sherwood,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  breeders  of  Merinos  in  New  York  State, 
died  at  Newark  July  8,  aged  SO.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Association.  .  . 
The  migratory  grasshopper  has  appeared  in  many  parts 
of  Nebraska,  and  though  small  grain  will  soon  be  out  of 
the  way,  it  is  feared  that  the  corn  crop  will  suffer.  .  . 
A  number  of  milkmen  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  are  in  trouble  on 
the  charge  of  using  formaldehyde  in  their  milk.  .  . 
Rates  on  all  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  for 
export  have  been  raised  by  eastern  roads,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  will  be  no  more  secret  deals  with  shippers  of 
large  quantities.  ,  .  At  a  Cabinet  meeting,  July  11,  it 
was  decided  that  50,000  breeding  cattle  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  Cuba,  free  of  duty,  in  order  to  replenish  the 
stock.  No  decision  was  reached  on  the  question  of  com¬ 
muting  rations  for  the  needy  Cubans  into  draught  cattle 
and  agricultural  implements.  .  .  The  International 
Conference  of  Horticulturists  met  in  Westminster  Town 
Hall,  London,  July  12.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell, 
read  a  paper  on  the  progress  of  hybridization,  and  W.  M. 
Hays  and  PI.  J.  Webber,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  explained  the  work  of  the  Department. 

CUBA. — Yellow  fever  appeared  at  Havana  July  6.  .  . 
An  inspector  in  the  Havana  sanitary  department  re¬ 
cently  decamped  with  the  men’s  wages,  and  a  small  riot 
resulted.  .  .  Major  I-Ieatwole,  chief  commissary  at  San¬ 
tiago,  died  of  yellow  fever  July  7.  .  .  At  San  Cristobal, 
a  rich  Spaniard  was  recently  kidnapped  by  bandits,  who 
demand  $8,000  ransom.  The  rural  guard  is  trying  to  effect 
his  release.  .  .  The  town  of  Aguada  de  Pasageros, 
Province  of  Matanzas,  was  attacked  by  bandits  July  11. 
After  a  desperate  fight,  the  bandits  withdrew,  leaving 
two  killed  and  one  wounded.  .  .  Rigid  quarantine  is 
now  enforced  at  Santiago,  and  no  Americans  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  city.  Troops  have  been  moved  to 
the  mountains. 

PHILIPPINES.— July  6,  Secretary  Alger  issued  an 
order  for  the  enlistment  of  10  volunteer  regiments  for 
Philippine  service.  Enlistment  will  be  made  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1901.  Owing  to  the  severe  service 
expected  of  these  men,  the  physical  examination  will 
be  a  stringent  one.  .  .  The  Spanish  garrison  of  Baler, 
which  surrendered  after  a  year’s  siege,  has  been  released 
by  the  insurgents.  Lieut.  Gilmore,  of  the  Yorktown,  and 
his  men,  are  still  prisoners.  .  .  Heavy  rains  are  now 
delaying  active  warfare.  .  .  Gen.  Bates  sailed  July  12 
to  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  to  explain  to  the  Sultan  of 
Jolo  that  we  have  succeeded  the  Spanish  in  power.  He 
will  present  the  Sultan  with  $10,000,  Mexican  money,  as 
evidence  of  good-will. 


OLD  DAYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

OHIO  FARMING  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

Wages  on  a  Whisky  Basis. 

Part  I. 

Some  Old  Records. — In  these  days  of  marvelous 
progress  in  farming  and  all  that  pertains  to  rural  life, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  industries,  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  take  a  backward  glance.  A  large  part  of  the 
improvements  in  agricultural  machinery,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  railroad  and  other  means  of  rapid  and 
cheap  transportatiop  of  the  products  of  the  farm, 
have  come  to  pass  within  the  present  century.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  look  into  the  everyday  transactions 
of  the  American  farmer,,  before  the  mower,  reaper, 
thrasher,  cultivator,  fruit,  evaporator  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  appliances  were  brought  to  his  aid,  and  before  the 
modern  ideas  on  temperance  drove  the  accursed  trade 
in  alcoholic  liquors  off  the  farms  and  restricted  it  to 
the  towns  and  cities.  It  happens  that  I  have  in  my 
possession  some  farm  account  books,  containing  rec¬ 
ords  of  wages  for  farm  labor,  and  the  cash  values  of 
things  bought  and  sold  on  the  farm  on  which  I  was 
born  in  southern  Ohio. 

Apples  and  Whisky.— My  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  of  Dutch 
descent,  who  moved  from  Pennsylvania  just  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  settled  in  Ross  County, 
Ohio.  He  had  an  eye  to  general  farm  business,  as  it 
was  considered  in  those  days,  and  chose  a  large  tract 
of  land  with  a  mill-site  upon  it.  Here  he  built  a  grist¬ 
mill,  whose  over-shot  wheel  was  turned  by  the  water 
from  one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  Paint  Creek,  of 
Indian  war  fame.  He  planted  three  apple  orchards 
there,  that  were  considered,  large  at  that  time,  and 
even  when  I  came  to  know  them  about  40  years  later. 
Many  of  the  trees  he  grafted  With  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Fall  Pippin,  and  other  choice  kinds.  It  was  the 
custom  in  his  day  to  make  most  of  the  fruit  into  cider 
and  brandy,  and  the  prosperous  farmer  did  not  stop 
at  making  a  little  brandy  from  the  product  of  his  own 
orchards,  but  often  built  distilleries  for  making 


whisky  from  grain  grown  on  his  own  and  neighboring 
farms.  Hence  my  grandfather  built  a  distillery.  It 
was  one  of  five  in  that  vicinity,  and  it  may  be  true,  as 
was  recently  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  the  little 
Presbyterian  church  that  stood  in  their  midst  was 
built  by  a  fund  started  by  a  donation  of  five  barrels 
of  whisky.  Almost  every  one  drank  alcoholic  liquors 
then.  The  minister,  in  making  his  pastoral  calls,  was 
handed  the  “black  bottle”  and  the  “little  brown  jug,” 
from  which  he  drank  liberally  of  potions  that,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  added  to  his  spiritual  fervor. 

Some  Old  Accounts. — My  father  was  the  youngest 
of  a  large  family  of  children,  and  was  finally  left 
alone,  of  all  the  number,  to  care  for  his  aged  parents. 
There  was  a  big  debt  against  the  estate,  which  was 
the  result  of  grandfather  “going  security  for  a  friend.” 
My  father  was  thus  forced  to  stop  going  to  college  at 
Athens,  and,  at  the  age  of  23,  to  assume  full  control 
of  a  large  farm,  a  grist-mill  and  a  small  distillery. 
He  kept  accurate  accounts  of  all  the  business  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  farm,  using  a  quill  pen,  and  in  books 
made  by  himself  out  of  unruled  writing  paper,  the 
only  kind  then  known,  and  bound  with  homespun 
linen  thread.  These  books  are  before  me  as  I  write. 
That  we  may  know  something  of  the  state  of  trade— 
the  things  that  were  bought  and  sold,  and  the  prices 
paid — I  will  transcribe  a  few  items  from  their  pages, 
just  as  they  actually  stand.  I  am  sure  it  will  do  no 
harm  now  to  give  the  names  of  the  people,  for  the 
whole  community  has  undergone  a  revolution.  The 
customs  have  changed,  and  the  actors  of  those  bygone 
days  stand  in  no  measure  responsible  to  us.  The  first 
entry  stands  thus: 


Michael  Zimmerman.  Dr.  to  J.  Van  Deman. 

May  12,  1825— To  5  gallons  of  whisky,  to  be  paid  in  wheat 
the  1st  of  September— one  bushel  of  wheat  for  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  whisky. 

Jacob  Duey.  Dr.  to  J.  V.  D. 


Oct.  3— To  2  gallons  of  whisky  @  25c.  per  gallon . $0.50 

Oct.  16— To  2  quarts  of  whisky,  do,  do.- . 12V. 

Nov.  2— To  1  VSs  gallons  of  whisky,  by  order  of  Wm. 

Clouser  . 3714 

Nov.  10 — To  1.  gallon  of  whisky,  by  order  of  Wm. 

Galbreath  . 25 

Dec.  1— Received  of  Duey  5  bushels  of  salt  to  be 
paid  in  whisky  at  2  gallons  per  bushel. 

1826— Samuel  Rittenhouse.  Dr.  to  J.  V.  D. 

July  10— To  2  gallons  of  whisky  @  25c . $0.75 

July  25— To  6  gallons  of  whisky .  1.50 

Oct.  5 — To  3  gallons  of  whisky . 75 

Nov.  12— Credited  by  one  side  of  kip  leather .  2.90 

Nov.  12— Credited  one  quart  of  oil . 50 


Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  a  merchant  in  “Oldtown,” 

which  is  now  called  Frankfort,  and  is  on  the  site  of 

the  old,  historic  Indian  town  of  Chil-li-co-thee!  It  is 

near  the  home  of  our  esteem'd  agricultural  writer  of 

to-day,  Mr.  John  M.  Jamison. 

1826— Simon  Clouser’s  account  with  J.  Van  Deman. 
March  13— He  agrees  to  haul  14  barrels  of  flour  to  Chil- 
licothee,  [12  miles  over  a  hilly  road],  for  which  he  is 
paid  14  gallons  of  whisky.  » 

May  24 — To  31  gallons  of  whisky  @  25c  pr.  g . $7.75 


May  24— To  100  pounds  wheat  middlings .  1.00 

May  24 — To  63  pounds  buckwheat  flour .  1.26 

Oct.  18— To  2  pounds  of  coffee  at  store  in  Oldtown . 50 

Robert  Hemphill.  Contract. 


November  22,  1826— He  agrees  to  work  for  iy2  bushels  of 
cornmeal  per  day. 

Jan  14,  1827— He  commenced  working  for  one  month  for 
one  barrel  of  whisky. 


How  Men  Worked. — The  records  show  that  he  did 
the  work  and  received  many  bushels  of  corn  meal  and 
the  barrel  of  whisky,  and  signed  his  name  on  the 
book  to  a  receipt  for  the  same.  John  Hemphill  was 
a  carpenter,  and  agreed  “to  work  at  his  trade”  for 


two  gallons  of  whisky  per  day.  Andrew  Hemphill 
was  a  distiller  and  general  farm  hand.  The  records 


show  that  he  took  a  liberal  share  of  his  wages  in 
whisky  and  brandy.  The  account  of  the  neighbor¬ 


hood  blacksmith,  in  part,  runs  as  follows: 

1828— John  Alimang. 

Jan.  3— To  1  gallon  of  brandy . 

Feb.  5— To  IV2  gallons  of  whisky . 

Feb.  5 — To  29  pounds  flour  @  iy2  cents  per  pound 

22— To  2  quarts  of  whisky . 

22— To  27 *4  pounds  of  bacon  @  6  cents . 

Per  contra. 

Jan.  26— To  resetting  4  horse  shoes . 

Feb.  29 — To  making  one  latch  for  door . 

March  14 — To  36  brads . 

1828— George  Parrett. 

May  28 — To  2  gallons  of  whisky  @  25c . 

June  15 — To  15  do,  do . . 


Dr. 

$0.25 

•37V; 

.43-4 

.1214 

1.8714 


.3714 
.0614 
•  1214 


Dr. 
..$0.50 
..  3.75 


Mr.  Parrett  was  a  large  farmer,  and  probably  laid 
in  a  supply  of  liquor  for  the  wheat  harvest  and  hay¬ 


ing. 


1827— Samuel  Adams. 

Aug.  19— Contract— He  agrees  for  his  son  William  to 
work  one  year  at  6  dollars  per  month,  to  be  paid  in 


whisky  or  other  trade. 

Aug.  19 — To  2  bushels  of  wheat  @  3714c . $0.75 

Aug.  19— To  2  gallons  of  whisky  @  25c . 50 

Aug.  19 — To  2  gallons  of  whisky  @  25c . 50 

25 — To  1  quart,  do,  do . 0614 

28 — To  2  quarts,  do,  do . 12',4 

Sept.  30— To  1  gallon  of  apple  brandy . 25 

Oct.  7 — To  2  quarts,  do,  do . 1214 

19— To,  paying  tailor  Phillipses  bill  for  making 

one  dress  coat  for  William .  4.50 

19— To  1  gallon  of  apple  brandy . 25 

Nov.  15 — To  1  barrel  of  cider .  1.00 


And  so  it  goes  on  to  December  29,  by  which  time 
he  had  received  nine  gallons  of  whisky  and  brandy, 
one  barrel  of  cider,  three  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one 
haystack,  all  of  which  had  been  paid  for  by  the  labor 
of  his  son  William.  Samuel  Anderson  was  running 
an  account  during  the  same  time,  on  a  contract,  by 
which  he  was  to  furnish  “good  bricks  at  $3  per  thou¬ 
sand.”  On  this  contract  he  got  one  gallon  of  whisky 
and  10 y2  gallons  of  apple  brandy,  in  small  quantities, 
from  September  19  to  October  3  of  the  same  year. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

It  seems  to  me  I’d  like  to  go 
Where  bells  don’t  ring,  nor  whistles  blow, 
Nor  clocks  don’t  strike  nor  gongs  don’t 
sound, 

And  I’d  have  stillness  all  around— 

Not  real  still  stillness,  but  just  the  trees, 
Low  whisperings,  or  the  hum  of  bees, 

Or  brooks  faint  babbling  over  stones 
In  strangely,  softly  tangled  tones. 

Or  maybe  a  cricket  or  katydid, 

Or  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  hedges  hid, 

Or  just  some  sweet  sounds  as  these 
To  fill  a  tired  heart  with  ease. 

If  ’tweren’t  for  sight  and  sound  and  smell 
I’d  like  a  city  pretty  well; 

But  when  it  comes  to  getting  rest, 

I  like  the  country  lots  the  best. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  1  must 
Just  quit  the  city’s  din  and  dust, 

And  get  out  where  the  sky  is  blue — 

And,  say,  how  does  it  seem  to  you? 

— Eugene  Field. 

* 

We  have  no  wish  to  be  over-critical, 
but  we  are  growing  a  little  tired  of  the 
flood  of  popular  enthusiasm  over  The 
Man  With  the  Hoe.  We  wish  to  observe, 
in  the  terse  language  of  the  office  boy, 
that  he  is  not  the  only  thing  that  ever 
happened.  Why  not  devote  some  of  that 
sympathy  to  The  Woman  with  the 
Kitchen  Stove,  who  is  hustling  all  day 
long  in  the  effort  to  make  life  more 
bearable  for  The  Man  With  the  Hoe? 

* 

Some  Michigan  farmers’  wives  have 
arranged  for  their  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence  when  going  to  town,  in  a  manner 
which  may  well  be  copied.  They  united, 
throughout  the  uistrict,  to  rent  two 
rooms  in  the  court  house.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  furnished  one  yard  of  carpet,  one 
chair,  one  cup  and  saucer,  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  when  they  come  into  town,  they 
meet  in  their  rooms,  spread  lunch,  and 
have  a  pleasant  talk.  Such  a  meeting 
place  must  be  a  great  convenience,  giv¬ 
ing  the  women  folks  a  chance  for  a 
pleasant,  sociable  gathering,  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  men  to  transact  their  busi¬ 
ness.  This  club  idea  for  farmers’  wives 
is  susceptible  of  further  development. 

* 

A  woman  in  New  York  City  has  dislo¬ 
cated  her  jaw  seven  times  in  six  weeks. 
The  first  time  it  happened,  she  was 
brought  to  a  hospital,  speechless,  by  her 
husband.  While  the  surgeon  reduced 
the  dislocation,  he  inquired  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  and  was  informed  that  the  hus¬ 
band  had  stayed  out  too  late,  and  had 
been  greeted  by  his  wife  with  a  very  em¬ 
phatic  curtain  lecture,  during  which  the 
dislocation  occurred.  Within  a  week, 
the  patient  appeared  again  with  the 
same  injury,  and  the  doctor  put  the  jaw 
in  place,  with  a  suggestion  that  the  hus¬ 
band  would  better  stay  in  nights.  The 
same  accident  occurred  seven  times  with¬ 
in  six  weeks,  and  on  the  last  occasion 
the  doctor  told  the  woman  that  he 
couldn’t  do  anything  more  for  her,  and 
told  her,  with  some  heat,  that  she  would 
better  stop  scolding  her  husband.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  constant  threat 
of  a  dislocated  jaw  would  do  much  to 
induce  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit. 

* 

Mrs.  Emma  Dorothy  Eliza  Nevitte 
South  worth,  author  of  60  novels  and 
many  stories  and  sketches,  died  in  her 
little  vine-covered  frame  cottage  at 
West  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  30,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  first  novel, 
Retribution,  appeared  in  book  form  in 
1849,  and  she  has  written  continually 
since.  From  a  literary  point  of  view, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  could  be 
ranked  only  among  mediocrities,  yet  her 
novels  achieved  extraordinary  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  work  from  her  was  in  demand  up  to 


the  time  of  her  death.  Whatever  our 
judgment  of  her  work,  we  may  best  re¬ 
member  Mrs.  Southworth,  not  as  the 
novelist,  but  as  the  woman.  Sue  began 
to  work  for  her  children  more  than  50 
years  ago,  when  woman’s  field  was  far 
more  restricted  than  now,  supporting 
herself  and  those  dependent  upon 
her,  living  a  life  of  quiet  simplicity,  and 
bringing  up  her  children  to  be  upright 
and  useful  members  of  society.  Liter¬ 
ary  fame  soon  passes  away,  but  the  work 
and  influence  of  a  good  mother  mean 
the  well-being  of  future  generations. 

Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie,  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education,  has  begun  an  agita¬ 
tion  against  the  present  school  system, 
as  applied  to  girls.  He  thinks  that  girls 
between  12  and  16  are  expected  to  study 
far  too  much,  and  that  they  should 
spend  fewer  hours  in  school.  He  says: 

The  danger  resulting  from  the  amount  of 
study  required  at  present  is  not  to  the  life 
of  a  girl,  but,  coming  as  it  does  in  the 
formulative  period  of  a  girl’s  life,  the  evil 
effects  are  bound  to  be  manifest  in  her 
children.  There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to 
rush  a  girl  through  school  much  faster  than 
a  boy,  so  that  she  may  be  eligible  as  a  wife 
and  mother  at  20.  At  that  age,  the  girl  in 
many  cases  to-day  has  completed  what  is 
now  called  the  higher  education.  In  order 
to  do  this,  she  has  had  to  study  very  hard, 
even  before  she  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  has  had  to  dispense  with  an  amount 
of  outdoor  exercise  and  associations  which 
are  essential  to  her  development. 

After  a  girl  has  passed  16,  Dr.  Wylie 
thinks  that  she  is  fitted  for  any  amount 
of  study,  if  before  that  she  has  not  been 
obliged  to  work  hard  mentally.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  now  being  made  to  raise  the 
age  of  admission  to  the  New  York  Nor¬ 
mal  School  to  16  years. 

« 

The  International  Council  of  Women 
met  in  London  recently;  a  large  number 
of  prominent  American  women  were  in 
attendance,  including  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
The  Countess  of  Aberdeen  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  main  body.  A 
tremendous  range  of  subjects  was  cov¬ 
ered,  all  classes  of  social  questions,  lit¬ 
erature,  science  and  art  being  discussed. 
Representatives  were  present  from  26 
different  countries.  Among  women  of 
social  prominence  who  took  part  in  the 
meetings,  were  the  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  and 
many  other  women  of  title.  Agriculture 
received  attention.  Prof.  Robertson,  of 
Canada,  who  is  a  contributor  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  made  an  address,  in  which  he 
said  he  considered  agriculture  a  most 
suitable  occupation  for  women.  Lady 
Vernon  spoke  upon  dairying,  urging  that 
women  give  more  attention  to  both  but¬ 
ter  and  cheesemaking,  and  Mrs.  Virginia 
C.  Meredith,  of  Minnesota,  advocated 
stock  breeding  by  women.  Another 
American  delegate  discussed  the  raising 
of  silk  worms.  Mme.  Delen  spoke  upon 
the  subject  of  women’s  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Belgium,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  de¬ 
scribed  ostrich  farming  by  women  in 
New  Zealand. 

* 

Miss  Mary  Kingsley,  the  African  ex¬ 
plorer,  says  that  her  exploits  in  wading 
swamps,  shooting  rapids  and  climbing 
mountains,  were  regarded  as  small  mat¬ 
ters  for  astonishment  among  the  na¬ 
tives,  compared  with  the  wonder  that 
she  had  no  husband.  She  was  constant¬ 
ly  asked  where  her  husband  was  and, 
when  she  stated  that  she  did  not  possess 
one,  found  that  her  travels  were  viewed 
by  the  guileless  native  mind  as  a  hunt 
for  a  better  half.  The  “bachelor  maid” 
is  an  unknown  institution  in  West  Af¬ 
rica.  Miss  Kingsley,  who  is  a  clever 
naturalist,  brought  back  to  England  a 
number  of  specimens,  notably  fishes, 


hitherto  unknown  to  science,  but  her 
most  remarkable  characteristic,  judging 
from  what  she  has  written,  is  the  ability 
to  see  a  joke  under  the  most  unpromis¬ 
ing  circumstances.  She  tells,  with  ac¬ 
tual  gayety,  of  the  appearance  she  pre¬ 
sented  on  one  occasion,  when  an  en¬ 
raged  hippopotamus  smashed  her  boat, 
and  precipitated  her  to  the  bottom  of  a 
muddy  African  river,  whence  she 
emerged,  covered  with  filth  and  slime, 
clinging  to  the  remains  of  the  boat,  to 
be  warned  by  a  native  with  her  that  the 
brute  would,  probably,  come  back  to 
finish  her.  Personally,  we  would  wish 
to  confine  our  acquaintance  with  the 
hippopotamus  to  old  Caliph  in  Central 
Park;  we  are  quite  willing  to  give  his 
relations  the  right  of  way  in  African 
rivers. 

* 

It  seems  extraordinary  to  think  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country  making  out  a 
shopping  list,  but  in  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  Washington’s  home  life,  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  for  July,  we  find 
the  following  mail  order,  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don  soon  after  his  marriage: 

A  Light  Summer  Suit,  made  of  duroy  by 
the  measure. 

4  pieces  Best  India  Nankeen. 

2  best  plain  Beaver  Hats  at  21s. 

1  piece  Black  Satin  Ribbon. 

1  Sword-belt,  red  morocco  or  buff,  no 
buckles  or  rings. 

A  Salmon-Colored  Tabby  of  the  enclosed 
pattern,  to  be  made  in  a  sack  and  coat. 

A  Cap,  Handkerchief,  Tucker  and  Ruffles, 
to  be  made  of  Brussels  lace  or  point  proper, 
to  be  worn  with  the  above  negligee,  to 
cost  £20. 

2  Fine  Flowered  Aprons. 

1  pair  Woman’s  White  Silk  Hose. 

6  pairs  Woman’s  Fine  Cotton  Hose. 

4  pairs  Woman’s  Fine  Thread  Hose. 

1  pair  Black  Satin,  1  pair  White  Satin 
Shoes  of  smallest  5s. 

4  pairs  Calamanco  Shoes. 

1  fashionable  Hat  or  Bonnet. 

6  pairs  Women’s  best  Kid  Gloves. 

8  pairs  Women’s  best  Kid  Mitts. 

%  dozen  Knots  and  Breastknots. 

1  dozen  Round  Silk  Laces. 

1  Black  Mask. 

1  dozen  most  fashionable  Cambric  Pocket 
Handkerchiefs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  speci¬ 
fication  as  to  the  hat  or  bonnet  (Mrs. 
Washington’s,  we  suppose),  is  that  it 
must  be  fashionable,  while  the  cambric 
handkerchiefs  are  to  be  “most  fashion¬ 
able.”  More  than  once  the  General  cau¬ 
tions  his  London  correspondent  that  the 
articles  sent  him  must  be  both  good  and 
fashionable. 


Healthy  Bodies  and  Healthy 
Brains. 

A  prominent  doctor’s  advice  to  women 
and  girls,  given  in  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  is  as  follows:  “Eat  fruit  for 
breakfast.  Eat  fruit  for  luncheon. 
Avoid  pastry.  Shun  muffins  and  hot 
cakes,  and  buttered  toast.  Eat  whole¬ 
wheat  bread.  Decline  potatoes  if  they 
are  served  more  than  once  a  day.  Do 
not  drink  tea  or  coffee.  Walk  four 
miles  every  day.  Take  a  bath  every 
day.  Wash  the  face  every  night  in 
warm  water,  and  sleep  eight  hours.” 
Follow  these  rules  and  you  will  need 
neither  nerve  medicines  nor  tonics. 

Neither  will  cosmetics  be  needed,  un¬ 
less  there  happen  to  be  something  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  with  the  constitution.  And 
I  would  like  to  add  to  the  above  recom¬ 
mendation:  “Do  something  kind  at  least 
once  a  day.  Never  give  way  to  irrita¬ 
bility,  but  practice  perfect  control  over 
your  temper.”  Bad  temper  affects  the 
liver,  and  the  liver  affects  the  com¬ 
plexion.  A  kind  heart  brings  brightness 
to  the  eyes  and  smoothness  to  the  brow. 

A  prominent  physician,  in  a  recent 
lecture  on  physical  education  in  girls’ 
schools,  said  that  the  evolution  of  the 
race  has  imposed  extra  brain  service 
upon  woman,  as  well  as  a  new  physical 
strain,  and  that  the  body  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  meet  this.  He  said  that  one  of 
the  best  exercises  for  girls  is  to  make 
six  deep  breathings  and  expirations  each 
morning  before  dressing,  and  that  there 
should,  also,  be  half  an  hour’s  athletic 
exercise  daily.  This  would  expand  the 


chest  and  increase  the  area  of  breathing 
space,  as  well  as  improve  the  figure. 

Well-poised  shoulders  and  an  erect 
carriage  go  far  toward  making  a  girl 
look  pretty.  Many  a  comparatively 
plain  girl  creates  a  much  more  pleasing 
impression  by  these  means  than  do  some 
others  who  are  better  endowed  as  to 
face.  Very  often  a  bad  carriage  comes 
of  pure  laziness.  It  is  “too  much  trou¬ 
ble”  to  sit  up  straight,  and  it  is  “such  a 
rest”  to  stand  on  one  leg,  with  the  other 
bent  and  curved  into  all  sorts  of  unnat¬ 
ural  positions.  Girls  who  indulge  in 
these  positions,  all  of  which  are  bad  for 
health,  as  well  as  antagonistic  to  beauty, 
should  learn  swimming,  fencing  and 
dancing.  All  are  valuable,  fencing  more 
than  the  other  two.  Housework  is,  also, 
to  be  recommended  as  efficacious,  and 
the  least  expensive  of  all  remedies.  Vig¬ 
orous  exercise  with  a  duster  and  a 
broom  is  excellent  in  its  way,  and  a 
little  digging  in  the  garden  is  better 
still. 

A  Village  Industry. 

A  number  of  women  at  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  have  established  a  needlework 
society,  with  the  idea  of  carrying  out 
the  beauties  of  Colonial  embroidery. 
The  society  dyes  and  prepares  its  own 
thread,  all  the  work  being  done  on  linen, 
most  of  the  designs  being  blue  and 
white.  Trained  Motherhood  states  that 
the  young  women  of  the  village  are 
taught  to  hemstitch  and  embroider, 
using  many  odd  ancient  stitches  long 
since  passed  out  of  vogue,  but  now  re¬ 
vived,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  see  them. 
So  fanciful  and  artistic  are  the  designs, 
many  of  them  culled  and  adapted  from 
heirlooms  200  years  old,  so  exquisite  in 
detail  and  finish  is  the  workmanship, 
that  it  commands  ready  sale,  and  the 
society’s  exhibitions  in  New  York  and 
Boston  have  proved  rare  treats  to  lovers 
of  fine  needlework. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  their  needle¬ 
work  and  heirlooms,  held  in  the  Deer¬ 
field  village  room,  “Aunt  Beck’s  quilt” 
was  the  gem  of  the  collection.  Rebecca 
Dickinson,  as  we  are  told  in  the  annals 
of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  was  a  spinster,  the 
gownmaker  of  the  village,  and,  living  to 
a  good  old  age,  was  popularly  called 
Aunt  Beck.  In  her  girlhood,  she  spun 
the  fair  flax,  wove  the  cloth,  dyed  the 
crewel  in  the  old  indigo-tub  in  the  .fire¬ 
place,  and  then  with  charcoal  drew  with 
firm  lines  the  quaint  design  on  the  pur' 
linen.  In  the  center  of  her  quilt,  rides  a 
ship  of  caravel  shape,  and  about  it  he. 
pet  flowers — pinks — in  flowing  lines  and 
intertwining  curves,  the  whole  present¬ 
ing  an  artistic  and  delightful  picture, 
which  lingers  in  the  memory  like  a 
strain  from  some  old  tune. 

In  the  bedspreads  and  curtains — pre¬ 
cious  heirlooms  loaned  to  the  society — 
are  found  the  most  beautiful  designs, 
carried  out  with  exquisite  perfection. 
The  palm-leaf  pattern  is  often  found, 
taken  from  some  Indian  shawl,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  suggestions  of 
Chinese  design,  derived,  perhaps,  from 
a  sea  captain’s  chest  of  trophies.  The 
artist’s  ideal  was  high.  One  bed-spread, 
embroidered  by  a  young  girl  in  1794  as 
part  of  her  marriage  outfit,  has  a  heart 
at  the  foot,  the  whole  pattern,  including 
the  border,  radiating  in  a  succession  of 
graceful  intertwining  curves  focusing 
at  the  top  in  a  great  rose. 

The  Deerfield  Society,  placed  among 
these  priceless  and  treasured  relics, 
would  fain  reproduce  them  before  time 
and  moth  destroy.  As  blue,  in  four  sim¬ 
ply  graded  shades,  was  ihe  color  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  the  original  Colonial 
Dames,  it  is  the  favored  color  of  this  so¬ 
ciety,  although  some  old  patterns 
wrought  in  pinks,  greens  and  browns 
have  been  reproduced  in  their  original 
colors. 

....When  we  blow  our  own  horns,  we 
can  usually  be  sure  that  we  are  doing 
something  that  would  otherwise  be  left 
undone. 
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The  Fears  of  Childhood. 

The  manner  in  which  childish  fears 
are  encouraged  is  discussed  in  Trained 
Motherhood  for  July. 

To  the  infant,  night  and  day  mean  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing,  but  through  thought¬ 
lessness,  he  is  early  educated  to  glory  in 
the  light,  and  to  dislike  the  dark.  He 
is  rocked  to  sleep  and  is  allowed  to  rest 
in  a  lighted  room,  or  if  he  has  been  laid 
down  in  a  darkened  apartment,  and 
wakens  from  his  sleep,  some  one  rushes 
to  him  and  snatches  him  from  his  bed  to 
exclaim,  “Was  he  afraid  all  alone  in  the 
dark?”  Of  course,  the  baby  does  not  at 
first  understand  the  words  employed; 
but  the  tone  and  touch  of  his  nurse  are 
suggestive,  and  indicate  to  him  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  anxiety  on  the  occasion  of  his 
next  similar  experience,  and  he  soon 
learns  to  be  dependent  upon  the  light 
and  the  family  voices  for  a  sense  of 
comfort  and  security. 

Hater  the  child  screams  out  at  first 
sight  of  a  cat  or  dog.  Instead  of  calling 
the  animal  to  her  and  caressing  it,  per¬ 
suading  the  little  one  to  do  likewise, 
the'  mother  exclaims,  “Go  away,  bad 
doggie;  mustn’t  hurt  the  baby!”  This 
is  not  only  unfair  to  the  dog  (which, 
probably,  had  no  unfriendly  intentions), 
but  is  injurious  to  the  child,  who  there¬ 
after  screams  at  sight  of  the  animal, 
feeling  the  need  of  his  mother’s  protec¬ 
tion.  Children  who  show  signs  of  fear 
in  a  storm  are  not  aided  to  overcome 
their  timidity,  but  are  allowed  to  nest’.e 
in  the  mother’s  arms  until  the  day  is 
clear  again,  perhaps  with  covered  head. 
Bugs,  worms,  even  house-flies  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  inspire  anxiety  in  many  overpetted 
darlings,  while  cold  water  is  the  terror 
of  not  a  few,  and  shadows  are  regarded 
as  mysterious  and  terrible  apparitions, 
which  may  do  the  one  who  sees  them 
some  dreadful  mischief. 

Recollecting  our  own  childish  agonies 
of  fear,  we  are  inclined  to  be  very  ten¬ 
der  of  our  little  ones  in  their  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  evil.  A  true  mother’s  work, 
however,  is  not  to  nourish  the  child’s 
morbid  or  erroneous  fancies.  Rather 
having  built  up  for  him  a  strong  mind 
and  body  by  giving  due  consideration  to 
his  food,  sleep,  exercise  and  personal 
habits,  she  must,  in  a  measure,  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Spartan  mother, 
and  leave  him  to  stand  alone.  If  she  be¬ 
gins  this  training  in  self-reliance  early 
enough,  it  will  prove  no  such  great  hard¬ 
ship,  either  to  herself  or  the  child,  and 
she  will  discover  that  two-thirds  of  the 
fears  of  babyhood  may  be  prevented, 
and  the  remaining  fraction  largely  over¬ 
come. 

Coreati  Women  Divers. 

We  recently  described  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  woman  diver  who,  equipped 
with  the  most  improved  apparatus,  does 
the  work  of  a  submarine  engineer.  She 
has  rivals  in  Corea,  among  the  pearl 
fishers;  on  the  Island  of  Quelpaert,  south 
of  Corea,  it  is  said  that  women  monopo¬ 
lize  this  work.  Concerning  them,  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  says: 

A  Brooklyn  man  received  last  week  a 
letter  from  a  friend  in  Seoul,  the  capital 
of  Corea,  describing  a  visit  the  writer 
had  recently  paid  to  the  large  Island  of 
Quelpaert,  just  south  of  Corea  and  a 
part  of  that  country.  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  main  lines  of  business  is  div¬ 
ing  for  the  pearl  oyster,  and  that  the 
diving  operations  are  wholly  monopo¬ 
lized  by  women.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  the  letter; 

“I  think  the  most  unique  sight  I  ever 
saw  was  the  women  divers  at  Quelpaert. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  that  only 
women  divers  are  engaged  in  the  pearl 
oyster  fisheries  there.  Every  day  I  was 
there,  I  saw  a  lot  of  them  going  out  to 
their  work  or  returning  with  the  fruits 
of  their  quest  under  the  sea.  They  are 
not  a  very  handsome  crowd,  but  they 
have  fine,  supple  figures,  and  can  swim 
as  well  as  any  fish  of  the  deep.  Each 
wears  a  very  scanty  bathing  dress,  that 


looks  as  though  it  might  be  made  of 
gunny  sack.  Tied  to  a  string  around 
their  waists,  is  a  gourd  with  a  stopper 
in  the  neck  of  it  to  keep  the  water  out. 
Tied  to  the  gourd  is  a  little  bag.  The 
third  and  last  article  of  the  equipment 
is  a  sickle,  which  is  also  fastened  to  the 
waist  and  rests  on  the  back  till  the  wo¬ 
men  get  out  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

“You  might  think  that  boats  would  be 
kept  to  carry  these  women  out  to  their 
toil,  but  no,  they  work  their  passage, 
and  it  is  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  swimming 
to  see  them.  They  wade  out  a  few 
yards,  and  then  breast  the  waves,  mov¬ 
ing  seaward  with  long,  quick  strokes, 
and  cutting  the  water  like  a  racing 
shell.  They  swim  out  about  half  a  mile. 
My  favorite  amusement  was  watching  as 
much  as  I  could  see  of  their  subsequent 
operations  through  a  glass.  They  would 
take  off  the  gourd  and  little  bag,  and 
leave  them  floating  around  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Then,  sickle  in  hand,  down  they 
would  go,  head  first,  and  I  was  to’d  that 
tney  had  to  sina  forty  or  fifty  feet  to  the 
bottom. 

“About  the  time  I  made  up  my  mind 
they  would  never  be  seen  again  alive,  up 
they  would  come,  sometimes  right  near 
where  the  gourd  was  floating,  and  some¬ 
times  several  rods  away.  They  would 
put  their  oyster  or  two  or  three  of  them 
in  the  little  bag,  take  a  few  long  breaths, 
and  down  they  would  go  again,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  process  until  the  bag  was  filled. 
It  is  said  they  will  stay  out  for  hours 
rather  than  return  before  they  have  all 
the  oysters  that  can  be  crowded  into  the 
bag.  Any  stranger  must  admire  them 
both  for  their  splendid  endurance  and 
for  their  swimming.  It’s  worth  more 
than  all  the  tank  performances  you  ever 
saw. 

“The  sickles  are  used  to  cut  away  the 
seaweed  at  the  bottom  so  that  the  divers 
may  get  at  the  stones  and  earth  to  which 
the  oysters  fasten  themselves.  A  pearl 
is  very  rarely  found,  but  when  a  diver 
captures  the  prize,  she  thinks  her  for¬ 
tune  is  made.  The  shell  is  used  as 
mother  of  pearl,  and  the  oysters  are 
eaten  in  large  quantities,  both  on  the 
island  and  on  the  mainland.” 


With  the  Procession. 


At  the  punch-bowl’s  brink. 

Let  the  thirsty  think 
What  they  say  in  Japan: 

“First  the  man  takes  a  drink. 

Then  the  drink  takes  a  drink, 

Then  the  drink  takes  the  man.” 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

....I  have  had  many  tnings  in  my 
hands,  and  I  have  lost  them  all;  but 
whatever  I  have  been  able  to  place  in 
God’s  hands,  I  still  possess.— Martin 
Luther. 

_ Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mistakes  his  way; 

While  meaner  things  whom  instinct 
leads, 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray. 

— Cowper. 

_ “By  two  wings,”  says  Thomas  a 

Kempis,  “a  man  is  lifted  above  things” 
contaminating,  “namely,  by  simplicity 
and  purity.”  These  two  upholding 
wings  we  should  try  to  fold  over  the 
hearts  of  our  children. 

_ Trust  him  little  who  praises  all, 

him  less  who  censures  all,  and  him  least 
who  is  indifferent  about  all. — Lavater. 
....The  home  where  peace  and  order 
reign,  and  sweet  influences  of  industry 
and  education,  of  courtesy  and  religion 
prevail,  is  not  made  by  chance.  The  wo¬ 
man’s  thought,  and  study,  and  ability 
have  entered  into  it  and  determined  its 
character.  The  home  is  her  creation, 
springing  from  her  own  ideal  of  what  is 
good  and  fair,  and  speaks  to  mankind 
as  truly  as  if  her  thought  had  expressed 
itself  in  writing.  It  is  a  work  of  the 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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highest  art.  If  a  woman  thus  regarded 
her  work  at  home,  she  would  settle  her 
mind  to  it  without  that  restlessness  and 
discontent  she  will  always  feel  if  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  regard  history  or  art, 
or  higher  mathematics  as  b  jing  more 
worthy  her  attention. — Ladies’  Home 
Journal. 

....A  horse  has  just  dieJ  in  London, 
which  had  the  rare  distinction  of  having 
medals  conferred  upon  him  by  Queen 
Victoria.  He  was  Lord  Roberts’s  gray 
Arab  charger  Vonolel,  29  years  old.  The 
Queen’s  medals  were  worn  on  his  mar¬ 
tingale  during  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee 
procession. 

- Dr.  Goodhart,  speaking  of  the 

dread  of  death,  says:  “I  am  never  tired 
of  saying,  because  I  am  sure  it  is  as  true 
as  it  is  comforting,  although  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  general  belief,  that  death 
has  no  terrors  for  the  sick  man.  To  the 
living  and  healthy  man,  it  is  quite  other¬ 
wise;  but  the  sick  man  upon  whom 
death  lays  his  hand,  pales  gently  and 
imperceptibly  out  of  life.” 

....Cease  from  this  antedating  of  your 
experience.  Sufficient  to  to-day  are  the 
duties  of  to-day.  Do  not  waste  life  in 
doubts  and  fears;  spend  yourself  on  the 
work  before  you;  well  assured  that  the 
right  performance  of  this  hour’s  duties 
will  be  the  best  preparation  for  the 
hours  or  ages  that  follow  it.  .  .  ’Tis 
the  measure  of  a  man — his  apprehension 
of  a  day. — R.  W.  Emerson. 

. . .  .If  the  thumb  be  lightly  pressed  upon 
a  surface  smeared  with  printing-ink, 
and  then  pressed  upon  clean  paper,  an 
impression  is  obtained  which  is  distinc¬ 
tive  for  the  particular  individual  who 
owns  the  member.  No  two  thumbs  or 
fingers  are  alike  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  multitudinous  lines;  each,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  seal  which  is  unique,  and  a 
seal  which  cannot  readily  be  mislaid  or 
lost.  The  French  police  use  this  test  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  identity  of  a 
prisoner. — Chambers’  Journal. 

- In  1840,  the  foreign  mail  from  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  United  States,  carried  on 
the  Great  Western,  consisted  of  two 
sacks  of  mail.  As  late  as  1873,  a  steamer 
from  Europe  with  20,000  letters  on  board 
was  considered  a  record  breaker.  To¬ 
day  the  Cunard  steamers  and  other 
transatlantic  ships,  carrying  what  is 
called  a  “full  European  mail,”  usually 
bring  about  200,000  letters,  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  300  sacks  of  newspapers  and 
printed  matter  for  New  York  City,  not  to 
mention  the  500  and  odd  sacks  for  Can¬ 
ada,  Mexico,  and  transatlantic  countries, 
and  a  few  United  States  exchange  of¬ 
fices,  which  are  now  taken  direct  to  the 
trains  and  not  handled  at  the  New  York 
office. — Scribner’s  Monthly. 

_ A  rat  was  caught  alive  on  board  a 

British  naval  vessel  in  a  trap,  and  the 
beast  was  thrown  from  the  trap  into  the 
water  without  being  killed.  A  large  gull 
that  was  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship  to  pick  up  scraps  of  food  thrown 
overboard  by  the  steward,  swooped  sev¬ 
eral  times,  endeavoring  to  pick  the  rat 
up.  Once  the  bird  got  too  close  to  the 
rat’s  jaws,  and  the  beast  grabbed  it  by 
the  neck.  After  a  short  fight  the  rat 
succeeded  in  killing  the  bird.  When  the 
gull  was  dead,  the  rat  scrambled  upon 
the  bird’s  body,  and,  hoisting  one  wing 


as  a  sail  and  using  the  other  as  a  rud¬ 
der,  succeeded  in  steering  for  the  shore. 
Whether  the  rat  reached  shore  or  not  is 
the  question,  since  the  ship  soon  got  out 
of  sight  of  the  skipper  and  its  craft. — 
London  Field. 

_ Within  view  were  the  peaceful  river 

and  the  ferryboat,  to  moralize  all  the  in¬ 
mates,  saying:  Young  and  old,  passion¬ 
ate  and  tranquil,  chafing  and  content, 
thus  runs  the  current  always.  Let  the 
heart  sail  into  what  discord  it  will,  thus 
plays  the  rippling  water  on  the  prow  of 
the  ferryboat,  ever  the  same  tune.  Year 
after  year,  so  much  allowance  for  the 
drifting  of  the  boat,  so  many  miles  an 
hour  the  floating  of  the  stream,  here 
the  rushes,  there  the  lilies,  nothing  un¬ 
certain  or  unquiet,  upon  this  road  that 
steadily  runs  away;  while  you,  upon 
your  floating  road  of  time,  are  so  ca¬ 
pricious  and  distracted. — Little  Dorrit. 

_ A  good  motto — We  must  remember 

that  anything  that  ever  happened  to 
anybody,  may  happen  to  anybody,  so  let 
us  mind  our  ways  toward  everybody. — 
Miss  Willard. 


B.&  B. 

silks  also  being 

shelf-emptied 

No  dry  gcods  stoie  anywhere  makes 
such  a  determined  feature  of  choice 
silks. 

Did  an  unprecedented  business  this 
season — hence  larger  surplus  lines  to  be 
cleared  out  to  make  room-  for  the  new 
silks  of  the  new  season — and  more  vig¬ 
orous  prices  to  do  the  work. 

Foularos,  Indias,  plain  black  and  col¬ 
ored  and  rich  fancy  silks. 

Silks  at  50c.  and  35c.  you’ll  be 
astonished  at,  half  and  tnird  what  they 
were  at  regular  small  profit  prices. 

Dollar  to  dollar-fifty  Dress  Goods  and 
Suitings  50c. 

75c.  to  dollar  Dress  Goods  35c. 

Good,  useful  Double-width  Da  ss 
goods,  10c. 

Wash  goods  have  had  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  price  treatment  such  desirable 
styles  ever  were  subjected  to. 

Wash  goods  5,  H,  lOc. 

Fine  wash  goods  and  novelties  12K 
15,  20c. — making  a  memorable  sacrifice. 

Send  for  samples,  giving  an  idea  ol 
what  sort  of  goods,  styles  for  what  pur¬ 
pose,  you  want,  so  we’ll  send  the  right 
samples.  You’ll  see,  to  your  profit,  this 
is  a  shelf-emptying  of  choice  goods  at 
unheard-of  prices. 

BOCGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


TELL  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  ABOUT  IT. 


We  have  nearly  2,000  pieces  of  lJ4-inch  Mesh  No.  19 
Wire.  Galvanized  Ne  ting,  5  feet  x  34  ins.,  suitable  for 


WINDOW  AND  DOOR  SCREENS, 

For  Poultry  Houses  and  Barns.  Put  up  in  bundles 


Of  lOO  for  #8.00, 
Of  50  for  #4.50, 
Of  lO  for  #1.00, 


10c.  Each 


Send  forouriis-. 
of  bargains  in 
Poultry  Netting 
and  Supplies. 


.JAMES  S.  CASE,  Box  214,  Colchester,  Conn. 


SI3.25BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

Don’t  buy  a  bicycle  bofore  you  write  for  our  1899 
iflsvtiilncriiA  ‘2nd  hand  wheels  from  $5.00  up.  no  money 


OOK-KEEPING 


Stenography, 
Penmanship,  etc., 
taught  by  mail  or 
in  person  at  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
We  always  secure  positions  for  graduates  of 
complete  business  course  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  416.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DIETZ  SEARCH  LlQHT^e. 

For  either  indoor  or  outdoor  illumina¬ 
tion-gives  a  brilliant,  powerful  and 
penetrating  light,  will  not  blow  out, 
and  has  a  simple  and  effective  device  for 
raising  globe  to  light  or  trim.  The 
unusually  large  and  bright  Reflector 
renders  this  light  remarkably  search¬ 
ing.  We  manufacture  hundreds  of 
different  styles  of  Lanterns,  and  if, 
when  you  buy  such  goods,  you  insist 
upon  having  “IHetz’,”  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  get  the  best  of  its  class. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 


£  stab.  1840.  87  Lalght  St.,  New  York. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  has  shown  some  weak¬ 
ness  during  the  past  week,  and  has  closed 
at  somewhat  lower  prices  for  both  wheat 
and  corn,  although  oats  have  been  some¬ 
what  higher.  Export  sales  of  wheat  have 
been  small,  and  cash  sales  here  were  not 
very  large.  There  have  been  larger  sales 
of  corn  for  export  as  well  as  for  home  use, 
and  the  market  is  steady  although  with  a 
tendency  toward  lower  prices.  Sales  of 
oats  have  been  heavy  for  export  and  for 
home  use.  Receipts  have  not  been  very 
large.  There  is  little  doing  in  the  rye  and 
barley  market.  For  corn  products,  the 
demand  has  fallen  off  considerably,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  an  overstocked  market.  There 
is  considerable  weakness  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket,  although  for  strictly  fancy  fresh 
goods,  the  demand  fully  equals  the  supply. 
Sales  have  not  been  heavy,  and  there  is 
considerable  accumulation.  There  has 
been  some  business  done  by  exporters, 
but  not  enough  to  clear  the  market.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  cheese  have  been  light,  and  as 
the  export  demand  has  improved,  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  firmer  without  much  advance  in 
price.  There  has  been  a  good  trade  in 
eggs,  although  choice  stock  seems  to  be 
scarce.  Inferior  grades  are  in  heavy  sup¬ 
ply,  and  sold  for  lower  prices.  Receipts  of 
potatoes  have  been  heavy,  but  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  choice  stock  is  so  small  that  this 
sells  at  good  prices.  Some  sweet  potatoes 
are  coming  forward  from  the  South,  and 
are  meeting  a  good  demand.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  live  poultry  with  only  a 
fair  demand;  dressed  poultry  has  not  been 
in  very  large  supply,  but  the  demand  has 
been  light  and  trade  not  active.  Large 
spring  chickens  have  been  scarce  and  rule 
firm,  but  small  sizes  were  plentiful  and 
weak.  3%  to  4  pounds  per  pair  are  about 
the  best  weights  now.  Spring  geese  are 
Beginning  to  come  forward  and  sell  at  good 
prices.  There  is  a  pretty  good  market  for 
all  kinds  of  domestic  fruits,  if  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Strawberries  are  practically  ended,  a 
few  scattering  ones  of  inferior  quality  only 
being  received.  There  have  been  heavy 
supplies  of  muskmelons,  but  largely  of 
poor  quality;  those  of  choice  quality  sell 
for  good  prices.  There  is  a  glut  of  water¬ 
melons,  and  many  of  them  have  been  sold 
for  the  freight. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Marrow,  1898,  choice  per  bu . 1  52 

Medium,  1898,  choice  .  — 

Pea,  1898,  choice  .  — 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice  . 1  70 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice  . 1  90 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice  . 1  35 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice .  — 

Lima,  California.... . 3  u 

Peas,  bags,  per  bu......  —  . . 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bu  . l  10 

BUTTER. 


@1  55 
@1  42 
@1  40 
@1  72 
@1  95 
@1  40 
@1  70 
@2  75 
@1  12 
@1  12 


Creamery,  western,  extras,  per 

lb . 

Firsts  . . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . . 

State,  extras  . 

Firsts,  . 

Thirds  to  seconds  . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  . . . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  fancy,  firsts.. 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy  . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds,  . 

Tins,  etc . 

Western  imitation  creamery 

extras  . 

Firsts  ...  . . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

Seconds  . ... 

Factory,  extras. . . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 


-  @ 
i7%@ 
16  @ 
15  @ 
18%@ 
17%@ 
15 


-  @ 
16  @ 
16%@ 
15y2@ 
i4%@ 
13%@ 
13%@ 

i5y2@ 
14  @ 

13  @ 

14  @ 
13%@ 
13  @ 
12  @ 


CHEESE. 


18% 

18 

17 
15% 
18% 

18 
17 

17 

16% 

17 

16 

15 

14 

16 

16 

15 

13% 

14% 

13% 

12% 


State,  full  cream,  large,  white, 

fancy  . 

Large,  white,  good  to  prime.. 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  g’d  to  prime.. 

Large,  common  to  fair  . 

Small,  colored,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  fancy  . 

Small,  good  to  prime  . . 

Small,  com  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  .. 

Large,  choice  . • . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice....... 

Large,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Full  skims  . 


—  @ 

8% 

8  @ 

'8% 

—  (< 

8% 

8  @ 

8% 

7  @ 

7% 

-  @ 

8% 

—  @ 

8% 

8  @ 

8% 

7  @ 

7% 

6%@ 

7 

-  @ 

6% 

6%@ 

6% 

6%@ 

6% 

5%@ 

5% 

4  @ 

4% 

-  @ 

3 

EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  &  near-by,  avge  best, 

per  doz  .  15%@  — 

W’n,  northerly  sections,  select¬ 
ed,  fancy  .  15  @  15% 

Other  western  firsts,  regular 

packings  .  —  @  15 

Southwestern,  ordinary .  13%@  14% 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western  extras  . . .  15  @  15% 

Reg.  pkgs.,  ave  pme,  30  doz  cs.3  60  @3  75 

Low  grade,  30  doz.  case . 2  70  @3  45 

Kentucky,  reg.  packings,  30  doz 

case  . 2  70  @3  00 

Dirties,  prime  to  choice,  per  30 

doz.  case  . . 2  85  @3  15 

Com.  to  good,  per  30  doz.  cs..2  00  @2  70 
Checks,  good  to  prime,  per  30 

doz  case  . 2  40  @2  55 

Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz  case..l  80  @2  25 


3  00@  5  00 
5@  7 

75@  1  25 


1  50@  2  00 
1  50@  2  50 


FRUITS.— GREEN 
Apples,  Virginia,  poor  to  fair, 

per  bbl .  75@  2  00 

Per  %  bbl.  pkg  .  30@  1  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  bu.  crate.  30@  90 

Md.  &  Del.,  green,  per  crate..  30@  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  per  basket  .  25@  50 

Jersey  and  up-river,  per  bbl..  1  00@  1  75 
Pears,  Le  Conte,  Fla.,  fair  to 

prime,  per  bbl . 

Plums,  N.  C.,  Md.  &  Del.,  Beach 

per  quart  . 

Md.  &  Del.,  Wild  Goose,  per 

carrier  . 

N.  C.  &  Va...  Wild  Goose,  per 

carrier  .  75@  1  25 

Per  10-lb.  basket .  20@  30 

Florida,  Japan,  per  6-till  car¬ 
rier  . 

Peaches,  N.  C.  Hale’s  Early, 

per  carrier  . 

Georgia,  Elberta,  per  6-till 

carrier  .  3  00@  4  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  poor,  per  carrier..  50@  1  50 
Grapes,  Ga.,  Delaware,  per  5-Ib. 

basket  .  —  @  25 

White,  per  5-!b.  basket  .  18@  20 

Black,  per  5-lb.  basket  .  15@  20 

Currants,  Large  red,  per  qt  ....  5@  6 

Large,  red,  per  lb .  4@  5 

Small  red,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Raspberries,  Up-river,  red,  per 

pint  .  3@  6 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint  .  3@  5 

Md.  and  Del.,  red,  per  pint  ...  3@  4 

Blackcap,  up-river,  per  pint..  3@  4 

Jersey,  per  pint  .  2@  4 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  pint  .  2@  3 

Huckleberries,  Shawangunk 

Mountains,  per  qt  .  S@  10 

Penn.  Mountain,  per  qt  .  6@  9 

Jersey,  per  qt  .  5@  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  fair  to  good, 

per  quart  .  5@  8 

North  Carolina,  per  qt  .  5@  7 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  large, 

per  quart  .  6@ 

Upper  Jersey,  large,  per  qt...  5@  7 

Small,  per  qt  .  5@  6 

South  Jersey,  large,  per  qt  ...  5@  6 

Small,  per  qt  .  3(d)  5 

Del.  &  Md.,  large,  per  qt .  3@  5 

Gooseberries,  prime  green, 

large,  per  qt  .  6@  7 

Small,  per  quart .  5@  6 

Muskmelons,  Virginia  and 

North  Carolina,  per  crate _  75@  1  50 

Per  basket  .  50@  1  GO 

Charleston,  per  basket .  1  00®  1  75 

Per  crate  .  1  50@  3  50 

Per  barrel  .  1  50@  3  00 

Fla.  &  Ga.,  choice  to  fancy, 

per  crate  .  3  50@  4  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  crate  .  1  50@  3  GO 

Watermelons,  Straight  car-load 

lots  by  rail  . 

Straight  car-load  lots  by 

steamer  . 

Large,  per  100 . 

Medium,  per  100 . 

Small,  per  100 . 

Pineapples,  Florida,  Porto 

Ricos,  per  case  . .  2  50@  4  00 

24s,  per  case  .  3  75®  4  25 

36s  to  30s,  per  case  .  3  50@  4  00 

48s  to  42s.,  per  case .  1  75@  2  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator  . 

Delivered  . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered  . 

Elevator  . 

White  in  elevator  . 

Yellow  in  elevator  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

No.  3  white  . 

No.  2  white  clipped  . 

No.  3  white  clipped . 

No.  2  mixed  . 

No.  3  mixed  . 

Rejected  . 

Rejected  white . 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered  . 

Track  mixed . 

Track  white . 

Rye,  No.  2  western,  c.  i.  f., 

Buffalo  . 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track 
Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice, 

Wpst 

Feeding,  c.  i.  if. Buffalo'.’ 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  SO 

No.  2  .  72 

No.  3  .  §7 

Clover  .  so 

Clover,  mixed .  60 

Straw,  rye  .  42 

Oat  .  30 


75  00@150  00 

75  00@100  00 
14  00®  18  00 
9  00@  12  00 
6  00®  8  00 


78  @  — 

79  @  — 

85%@  — 
80%@  — 
40%@  — 
39%@  — 
40  @  — 
40  @  — 
32  @  — 

31  @  — 

32  @  — 

31  %@  — 
30  @  — 

29  @  — 

28  @  — 

30  @  — 
30%@  — 
30  @  31% 
31%@  37% 

62  @  — 
64  @  — 
60  @  — 

48  @  52 
42%@  — 


85 

77 . 

65 

55 

65 

50 

35 


6% 
6  @  6% 


4% 

5 

3% 

3 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Poor  to  med.,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Culls,  per  lb .  4  @ 

Fed  and  mixed,  per  lb .  3%@ 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  3  “@ 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2%@ 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

per  lb  ....  .  _  @  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7%@  8% 

Com.  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 

TOO  lbs. . V.w . 4  75  @7  40 

Culls,  per  100  .lbs . 4  00  @4  50 

Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs  . 3  00  @5  10 

Culls,  per  100  lbs  . 2  00  @2  75 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

Per  lb .  6%@  6% 

Medium,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 4  50  @4  60 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl _ 1  50  @2  25 

J’y,  Md.  &  Del.,  prime,  per  bbl.l  50  @2  25 

Norfolk  Rose,  fancy,  per  bbl. ..2  50  @  — 

Other  southern  Rose,  fair  to 

prime,  per  bbl  . 1  50  @2  25 

Southern  Chili  White,  prime, 

per  barrel . 1  50  @2  12 

Red  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Seconds,  per  barrel . 1  00  @1  25 

Culls,  per  barrel . 75  @1  00 

Sweets,  N.  C.,  red,  per  bbl.... .3  00  @4  00 

POULTRY.— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  avg  grades,  hens  or 

toms  .  — 

Spring  chickens,  Phila,  large, 

per  lb  .  18 

Small  and  medium  .  14 

Penn.,  mixed  weights .  14 

West’n,  dry-pkd,  3%@4  lbs  to 

pair  .  13 

Scalded,  3%@4  lbs.  to  pair —  12%@  13 
Dry-pkd  or  scalded,  under  3 

lbs  .  10%@  11 

Under  2  lbs  .  9  @  10 


@  10 

@  20 
@  15 
@  16 

@  14 


11%@  12 
—  @  12 
-  @  11% 
-  @  11% 
-  @  11% 
—  @  11 
—  @  7 
13  @  13% 

—  @  13 
7  @  8 

5  @  7 

—  @  18 

4  @  6 

00  @2  25 
25  @1  50 


Fowls,  State  &  Penna.,  good  to 

prime  . 

West’n,  known  fancy  marks. 

Dry-pkd,  avg  prime  . 

S’thw’n,  dry-picked,  prime... 

West’n,  scalded,  avg  prime.. 

Heavy  . 

Old  cocks,  western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  eastern,  Spring,  per  lb.. 

L.  I.,  Spring,  per  lb . . 

Western,  Spring,  per  lb . 

Old,  per  lb  . 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb . . 

Old,  per  lb  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 2 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz  . 1 

POULTRY.— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb..  12  @  13 

Small,  per  lb  .  —  @  11 

Fowls,  per  lb  .  —  @  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  —  @  8 

Ducks,  west’n,  per  pair  .  50  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  30  @  50 

Geese,  west’n,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair  .  90  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  20  @  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz.  bunches.. 2  50 
Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bu  box.  50 

Norfolk,  per  barrel  .  50 

Per  basket  .  25 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  50 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  per  bu  box..  75 

Green  corn,  per  100  .  25 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  red,  per 

bag  . 1  50 

Kentucky,  per  barrel  . 2  65 

J’y  &  S’n  Potato,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Per  basket  . . 1  00 

White,  per  basket  . 1  00 

Egyptian,  per  112  It),  bag  . 1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate  .  60 

Peppers,  Jersey,  ber  bu  box  ....1  00 

Peas,  w’n  N.  Y.,  per  2-bu.  bag.. .2  25 

Per  bu.  bag  . l  25 

State,  per  bbl  . 3  00 

Jersey  &  south’n,  per  basket.  75 

String  beans,  State,  per  bag _  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag  .  75 

Jersey,  per  basket  .  50 

Maryland,  per  basket  .  25 

Norfolk,  per  barrel  .  50 

Norfolk,  per  basket  .  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  barrel _ 1  00 


Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl  .  50 

Tomatoes,  Mon.  Co.  N.  J.,  per 

bu  box  . i  oo 

South  Jersey,  per  bu  box  _  75 

Jersey,  per  peach  basket  _  40 

Balt.  &  Wash.,  peach  basket...  75 

Md.  per  2  bask  bu.  carrier _  75 

Maryland,  per  3-bask  carrier.  50 
Norf.  per  2-back.  bu.  carrier..  75 
North  Carolina,  per  carrier....  35 

Savannah,  per  carrier  .  50 

Florida,  per  carrier  .  50 

Southwestern,  per  case  .  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per 
barrel  . 


@3  00 
@  — 
@  75 
@  40 
@5  00 
@1  00 
@1  00 

@2  50 
@2  75 
@2  50 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@2  00 
@  90 
@1  25 
@2  75 
@1  50 
@5  0 
@1  50 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  50 
@  75 
@  40 
@1  50 
@1  00 

@1  50 
00 

@  60 
@  90 
@1  25 
@  75 
@1  50 
®1  00 
®1  00 
®  75 
@  60 


75  @  90 


PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton  . 16  00 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  per 

ton  . 15  25 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per 

ton  . 15  00 

Sharps,  per  ton  . 17  50 

Red  dog  . 17  75 

Linseed  oil  meal  to  arr  and 

spot  . 23  00 

Cake  . 23  00 

Cotton-seed  meal . 21  00 


@16  50 

@16  00 

@18  00 
@18  50 
@19  50 

@24  00 
@24  00 


BUS /NESS  BITS. 


Evert  person  who  is  around  cows  or 
horses  in  fly  time  knows  how  the  animal 
suffers  from  these  little  pests.  With  cows, 
they  reduce  the  flow  of  milk,  and  make 
horses  fretful  and  even  unsafe.  Different 
firms  are  now  putting  up  preparations  of 
one  kind  or  another  to  kill  the  flies  or 
drive  them  away  from  the  animals.  D.  B. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  have  a  cattle-fly 
oil  and  a  little  sprayer  by  which  they  throw 
a  fine  spray  of  the  oil  over  the  animal.  It 
may,  also,  be  thrown  on  those  parts  of  the 
stable  where  the  flies  congregate.  This 
treatment  is  said  to  be  most  effective. 


Haying  is  over,  but  corn  cutting  is  com¬ 
ing.  The  hay  crop  is  short,  and  there  is 
more  need  than  ever  for  saving  the  corn 
fodder  in  good  condition.  Have  you  enough 
corn  to  make  a  corn  harvester  profitable? 
Probably  you  and  your  neighbors  have. 
These  harvesters  are  now  made  so  that 
they  work  as  well  as  wheat  binders.  The 
McCormick  harvester  is  a  good  one.  It 
binds  the  corn  in  neat  bundles  as  fast  as 
the  horses  can  walk.  The  McCormick  Har¬ 
vester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  issue  a  very  neat 
pamphlet  in  which  they  tell  all  about  this 
harvester.  This  is  what  is  known  as  a  ver¬ 
tical  binder,  and  the  special  advantages 
claimed  for  it  are  well  explained  in  this 
pamphlet.  Why  not  let  the  horses  cut  the 
corn? 


ROUND  SILOS 

LABOR  1-2  SAVED. 

Also  best  Horse-power,  Thresher,  Clover- 
huller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw- 
machine  (circular  and  drag),  Land-roller, 
Steam  engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder-cutter, 
Shredder.  Root-cutter  and  Corn-sheller. 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

E3T  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  pur* 
chase. 


VENT-POURINC  CORK. 

For  the  empty  jug,  coal  oil,  kerosene,  gasoline, 
etc.  No  more  leak.  Works  like  a  charm.  A 
(lne  10c.  article.  Agents,  agents  everywhere. 
By  the  dozen  and  by  the  gross.  [Cut  tnlsout] 

HOME  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1117  Greenwood  Ave.,  East  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Brass  Band 

Instruments.  Drums,  Uniforms 
Supplies.  Write  lor  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Hands. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

SO  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Trial  Subscription,  one  year,  for  30 
cents  to  Poultry  Monthly,  Box  142,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — A  T^mant  for  the  year  1900. 
Team  and  tools  furnished,  if  desired.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address  R.  B.  MOORE.  Smithville,  Char¬ 
lotte  County,  Va. 


To  Rent  —  Albion  Market  Gardens, 

one  of  the  largest  in  State.  100  feet  greenhouses, 
storage  bui'ding  and  water.  Two  dwellings,  barn, 
acre  strawberries,  asparagus  and  grapes.  Yearly 
sales  about  $5,000.  Address 

L.  T.  MUDGE,  Albion,  Mich. 


WANTED— Salesmen  ;  good  money  from  start, 
permanent  place.  Herrick  Nursery  & 
Seed  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Divrnnol  Attention  to  orders  for  MUSICAL  IN- 

rersonai  struments,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  or  anything  else  desired.  Estimates 
furnished.  8.  A.  Stephenson,  96  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 


Selling  and  CIDUC  a 
Exchanging  rJHIIVIO  Specialty 

J.  II.  GORDON,  Real  Estate,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


Opportunities  for  Wealth, 

Health  and  Happiness. 

Locate  In  North  Carolina.  No  State  in  the  Union 
can  offer  greater  attractions.  Its  natural  resources 
are  unsurpassed.  Its  climate  Is  most  dellghttul — 
the  temperature  averages  43  degrees  in  Winter  and 
75  degrees  In  Summer.  No  extiemet  in  heat  and 
cold.  No  blizzards.  Notcrnadoes.  Here  are  forests 
aboundb  g  In  magnificent  timbers,  atd  here  are 
fertile  lands  adapted  to  agriculture,  hortlcu.ture 
and  trucking.  Here  are  mines  of  untold  wealih. 

We  invite  Farmers.  Manufacturers,  Miners,  Cap¬ 
italists  and  Health  and  Pleasure  Seekers  to  settle 
or  Invest  In  this  goodly  land.  Correspond  with 
JNO.  W.  THOMPSON,  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
Immigration,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A  Farm  near  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  the  border  of 
Guiltordand  Randolph  counties,  tract  of  271  acres. 
Dwelling  house,  8  rooms,  3  barns,  2  tenement  houses, 
about  75  acres  clear  land,  and  the  balance  in  native 
forest.  Two  bold  streams  of  water  intersect  the 
property  from  different  diiections.  Will  sell  the 
larmorwill  sell  1  he  same  equipped  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  implements,  horses,  cows.  hogs,  and  machinery 
of  every  kind  to  run  the  farm  in  first  class  manner. 
The  reason  for  selling  Is  that  the  owner  died  and  the 
propert  y  is  owned  by  small  children  who  have  no  use 
for  it .  Terms  can  be  made  satisfactory  to  purchaser. 
Apply  to  CHAS.  H.  IRELAND,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Will  send  photographs  of  the  farm,  with  all  In¬ 
formation.  No  better  farm  in  North  Carolina. 


Virginia.  Richmond. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

310  students  last  year;  56  in  Faculty.  $300  for  4 
years;  no  compulsory  extras;  Record  before  last  Vir¬ 
ginia  Medical  Examining  hoard,  94.6  p.  c.  (36  appli¬ 
cants);  before  last  N  Carolina  Board,  100  p.  c.  (17  ap¬ 
plicants). and  before  all  Dental  ana  Pharmacy  Boards 
equally  as  good  records.  For  88-page  Catalogue, 
address  Dr  J.  Allison  Hodges,  Proctor. 


EGGSIkI  BUTTER 

GARNER  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CHOICE  BERRIES  and  VE6ETABLES. 

Southern  fruits  and  potatoes.  BLACKBERRIES 
HUCKLEBERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  sold  for 
highest  prices. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


A  Great  Watch  Free. 


Now,  boys,  here  is  your  opportunity — 
men,  too,  for  that  matter.  Here  is  a 
watch  made  by  one  of  the  largest  watch 
makers  in  the  country.  It  is  full  size, 
stem  wind  and  set,  nickel  finish,  and 
warranted  to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  watch  to  carry  at  any 
kind  of  work.  We  will  send  it  post  paid 
and  one  new  yearly  subscription  for 
$1.90  ;  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club 
of  four  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 
Any  hoy  can  get  up  a  club  of  four  sub¬ 
scribers  among  his  friends  in  a  short 
time,  and  get  the  watch  absolutely  free. 
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Among:  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  IN  LONDON  — 
The  first  shipment  of  California  fruit  to 
London  for  this  season  has  just  been 
sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market  there. 
The  steamer  carrying  it  arrived  at 
Southampton  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  the  fruit  was  discharged,  sent  to 
London,  and  sold  in  the  market  there 
before  noon  of  the  following  day.  The 
prices  received  were  said  to  be  fairly 
good  for  pears  and  plums.  Peaches  were 
in  bad  condition,  said  to  have  been  due 
to  bad  packing  and,  possibly,  overripe¬ 
ness,  and  these  sold  for  low  prices.  On 
the  whole,  the  outcome  is  quite  encour¬ 
aging,  and  further  shipments  are  likely. 

EARLY  APPLES. — Every  year,  the 
same  experience  occurs  with  early  ap¬ 
ples  in  this  market,  and  probably  in 
other  markets  as  well.  A  large  part  of 
the  shipments  of  the  early  varieties  are 
very  inferior,  small,  wormy,  knotty 
specimens  that  sell  for  very  low  prices, 
often  not  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
transportation.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  choice  early  apples  at  prices  that 
ought  to  prove  very  profitable,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  a  large  part  of 
these  early  varieties  seem  to  be  very  in¬ 
ferior.  Those  making  a  business  of 
growing  and  shipping  tnem  should  bear 
this  in  mind,  for  while  the  market  for 
early  apples  is  not  large,  it  will  take 
considerable  quantities  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties.  Red  varieties  sell  much  better 
than  green  ones. 

HOLIDAY  SHIPMENTS. —  I  have 
often  spoken  of  the  folly  of  shipping 
perishable  produce  so  that  it  arrives  in 
this  market  just  before  a  holiday,  or  late 
in  the  week.  When  uiese  perishable 
products  arrive  at  such  times,  they  must 
be  sold  for  any  price  they  will  bring,  be 
it  high  or  low,  and  there  are  certain  buy¬ 
ers  that  always  take  advantage  of  this. 
This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  can- 
ners.  This  year,  the  Fourth  of  July 
came  on  Tuesday,  and,  of  course,  there 
was  only  one  business  day  between  Sun¬ 
day  and  that  day,  while  Saturday  is  a 
day  on  which  very  little  business  is 
done.  This  left  the  accumulations  of 
about  three  or  four  days,  and  one  canner 
that  I  know  who  makes  a  point  of 
watching  the  market  for  just  such 
chances,  made  his  big  strike  for  pine¬ 
apples  for  canning  on  the  day  after  the. 
Fourth,  because  he  said  there  had  been 
so  little  opportunity  for  selling  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  and  the  weather  being  warm, 
that  large  quantities  of  them  would  be 
“specked,  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  price 
would  be  very  low.  But  as  in  other 
cases,  one  man’s  loss  is  another  man’s; 
gain,  and  he  got  a  large  supply.  But 
shippers  should  guard  against  this  as 
much  as  possible. 


EGG  CARRIERS— There  have  been 
great  changes  in  methods  of  packing 


SAFETY  EGG  CARRIER.  Fio.  207. 


and  handling  eggs  within  comparatively 
few  years.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  the 
common  method  of  sending  them  to 
market  was  by  packing  in  barrels  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  chopped  straw  or 
oats  for  filling  to  prevent  them  shaking 
around.  A  common  market  quotation  in 
those  days  among  the  eggs  was  for  oats, 
those  in  which  the  eggs  were  packed 
being  sold  at  somewhat  lower  prices 
than  oats  in  the  regular  market.  Then 
came  the  introduction  of.  egg  cases; 
those  made  with  pasteboard  fillers  and 


with  partitions  between,  in  which  the 
eggs  were  more  conveniently  packed  and 
which  could  be  opened  for  examination 
very  easily.  These  were  not  all  that 
they  should  be  in  all  respects,  and  there 
have  been  still  further  improvements. 
An  improved  form  of  egg  carrier  is 
shown  at  Fig.  207,  the  case  filled  with 
eggs,  the  cover  inverted  at  one  side,  and 
one  of  the  trays  partially  filled  with 
eggs,  being  shown.  Each  of  these  trays 
is  filled  with  rows  of  double  wire  loops, 
which  spring  apart  in  such  a  way  that 
the  egg  is  placed  in  them  and  held  firm¬ 
ly.  This  tray  can  be  inverted,  stood  on 
end,  bottom  side  up,  or  placed  in  other 
positions,  and  still  hold  the  eggs  with¬ 
out  touching  each  other,  and  without 
dropping  out.  This  case  is  liked  very 
much  by  handlers,  its  greatest  drawback, 
apparently,  being  the  high  price  at 
which  it  sells.  It  is  liked  by  retailers, 
because  it  enables  them  to  take  out  the 
trays  and  eggs,  and  place  them  in  any 
position  for  exhibition,  and  show  off  the 
eggs  to  excellent  advantage.  The  one 
shown  is  the  regular  form  for  market. 
There  are  many  different  forms  and 
sizes  of  these,  some  of  them  being  of  a 
size  for  packing  eggs  for  hatching,  con¬ 
taining  one,  two  or  three  settings,  as 
desired.  f.  tt.  v. 


NOTES  FROM  EVERYWHERE. 
Crops,  Climate,  Conditions. 

My  crop  of  hay  this  season  was  very 
light,  and  I  have  sown  some  Hungarian 
grass,  also  some  rutabagas,  mangels  and 
carrots  to  help  out  in  the  feed  next  Winter. 
We  have  had  abundant  rains  lately,  which 
have  helped  pastures,  which  were  very 
short,  and  redeemed  the  Spring  seeding  of 
clover  and  Timothy.  Cool  nights  have  been 
the  rule  thus  far  this  season,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  a.  c. 

Lapeer  Co.,  Mich. 

The  weather  has  been  very  dry  for  the 
past  two  weeks;  up  to  that  time,  we  had 
too  much  rain.  It  stopped  raining,  and  the 
soil  water  seemed  to  disappear  in  no  time 
under  the  furious  sun.  The  corn  leaves 
commenced  to  curl,  and  other  things  in 
proportion.  Oh!  how  we  watched  for  clouds 
and  longed  for  a  good  old-fashioned  “sizzle 
sozzle.”  We  were  fooled  for  several  days, 
but  at  last,  a  good  shower  came.  We  need 
more.  R-  c. 

Kentucky. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain  here 
this  season,  and  the  season  is  late;  but  now 
everything  looks  fine.  Hay  is  a  heavy  crop. 
Some  portions  of  the  county  were  badly 
damaged  by  hail  three  weeks  ago.  Small 
fruit  is  not  as  plentiful  as  usual,  but  ours 
has  been  good  so  far.  We  have  picked  over 
500  quarts  of  strawberries  from  five  rows,  50 
feet  long.  We  have  only  two  kinds.  Sharp¬ 
less  and  Enhance,  and  feel  well  satisfied 
with  them.  J-  f.  p. 

Allamakee  Co.,  Iowa. 

Farmers  in  this  section  are  sowing  corn. 
The  hay  crop  is  about  one-third.  I  have 
been  over  the  ground  quite  well  near  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  find  that  most  of  the  farmers  in¬ 
tend  to  hold  their  stock  except  some  used- 
up  cows,  that  go  off  every  Winter,  and  these 
will  not  be  replaced.  Our  farmers  feed 
heavily,  but  feed  is  high,  and  the  outlook 
is  very  discouraging.  Orange  County  milk 
has  had  its  day,  and  if  prices  keep  down, 
we  shall  have  to  try  something  else.  We 
are  not  prosperous  here,  and  farms  show 
a  downhill  look.  M.  M. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Many  apple  orchards  in  this  section  were 
entirely  defoliated  by  the  tent  caterpillars 
and  Forest  worms,  and  a  great  many  others 
were  more  or  less  injured.  Orchards  that 
were  protected  from  these  destroyers  will 
generally  produce  good  crops,  firobably 
more  than  an  average  yield;  but  many 
crops  having  been  partially  or  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  general  yield  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  average.  In  the  bearing 
orchards,  Greenings  and  Spys  are  notice¬ 
able  as  bearing  well;  Baldwins  are  not,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  as  good 
a  crop'.  Astrachan  and  Yellow  Transparent 
are  yielding  bountifully,  being  so  heavily 
laden  that  I  have  thinned  the  fruit  from 
some  of  the  trees  in  my  own  orchard. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y  L.  L.  w. 

This  section  of  Ohio  has  been  plenty  wot 
—too  wet  last  Spring— but  the  weather  has 
been  fine  the  last  three  weeks,  giving  every 
one  a  chance  to  secure  the  hay  crop  in  nice 
shape.  We  finished  haying  July  6.  Largest 
crop  I  have  had  in  my  nine  years  of  farming. 
We  commenced  drawing  in  the  wheat  to¬ 
day.  A  heavy  rain  stopped  us  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  rain  was  needed  very  much.  The 
wheat  is  all  cut  in  this  section.  A  man 
told  me  to-day  that  he  had  his  hay  and 


wheat  all  in  before  the  Fourth.  Rather  un¬ 
usual  for  Portage  County.  Wheat  gives 
promise  of  about  one-half  a  full  crop.  The 
early  part  of  the  season  was  too  wet  for 
corn.  I  have  a  half  acre  that  was  knee 
high  by  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  the  main 
field  needs  a  week  or  ten  days  yet  to 
attain  that  height.  Oats  are  looking  fine. 
Early  potatoes  are  plentiful.  Late  potatoes 
—well,  they  are  only  large  enough  to  culti¬ 
vate  yet.  g.  m.  b. 

Kent,  O. 

Reports  from  San  Francisco  state  that 
the  Fruit-growers’  Express  and  Continental 
Express  announce  an  advance  of  8  1-3  per 
cent  in  icing  charges,  and  all  shipments  of 
green  fruit  going  east  after  July  6  will  be 
charged  at  this  new  rate.  The  reason  given 
for  the  advance  is  the  recent  action  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  advancing  the  mini¬ 
mum  carload  from  24,000  to  26,000  pounds. 
The  refrigerator  people  say  they  must  be 
paid  for  icing  the  extra  ton,  but  the  freight 
agents  say  that  the  cost  of  refrigeration 
will  be  no  more  than  before,  and  that  the 
advance  of  rates  will  increase  the  season's 
earnings  of  the  refrigerator  companies 
about  $100,000.  That  money  really  belongs 
to  the  fruit  growers. 

Western  New  York  Raspberry  Crop.— 
In  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  a  few  years 
ago,  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
black  raspberries  were  grown,  probably 
more  than  in  all  the  country  besides.  Of 
late  years,  they  have  been  growing  more  in 
Michigan  and  some  other  localities.  The 
price  of  evaporated  raspberries  and  green 
raspberries  to  go  to  the  factories  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes  has  been  so  very  low,  down 
to  2V2  cents  per  quart,  that  acres  and  acres 
have  been  destroyed  and  plowed  up,  until 
the  acreage,  I  judge,  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The  price 
of  evaporated  raspberries  has  also  been 
very  low  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago. 
Last  year,  in  Chicago,  they  sold  at  9V2  to 
10  cents,  while  not  over  five  to  eight  years 
ago  they  were  worth  18  to  25  cents.  This 
has  been  a  very  discouraging  feature  to  the 
raspberry  growers.  On  top  of  this,  this 
year,  we  have  had  over  a  month  of  drought, 
that  has  shortened  the  crop  somewhat, 
though  recent  rains  will  benefit  the  har¬ 
vest,  and  make  it  better  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  canners  arc 
taking  a  greater  share  of  the  berries  this 
year,  and  not  as  many  are  going  to  the 
evaporators  as  usual,  especially  where  the 
grower  is  located  so  that  he  can  sell  to  a 
canner.  The  quality  is  quite  good,  though 
they  will  not  be  as  large  in  size  as  some 
years.  The  market  conditions  are  rather 
more  favorable.  The  grower  is  getting  as 
high  as  four  cents  for  Ohio,  Gregg  and 
other  good  kinds  from  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories.  The  market  for  evaporated  rasp¬ 
berries  is  not  yet  fixed,  though  it  is  as  high 
as  11  to  11  y2  cents  in  Chicago.  grower. 


Among  all 
the  mocking 
horrors  of 
chronic  indi¬ 
gestion  and 
liver  com¬ 
plaint,  none  is 
more  unbear¬ 
able  than  that 
dreadful  sen¬ 
sation  of  gid- 
d i n  e  s  s  in 
which  the 
whole  world, 
indoors  or  out, 
seems  to  swim 
around  before 
in  the  most 


and  nauseating  manner 
until  one’s  entire  being 
becomes  faint  and 
wretched  with  inde¬ 
scribable  misery. 


the  sight 
sickening 


“  I  was  suffering  with  what  the  doctors  called 
chronic  indigestion,  torpid  liver,  and  vertigo,” 
writes  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Barham,  of  Newvhle, 
Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  "The  doctor  did  me 
no  good.  My  symptoms  were  giddiness  in 
the  head,  pains  in  the  chest  ana  an  uneasy 
feeling  all  over.  I  also  suffered  with  female 
weakness. 

"  I  was  all  run-down  and  could  not  do  any 
work  at  all  without  suffering  from  nervous  at¬ 
tacks.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  for  advice.  He  advised  to  use  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  *  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.'  I  did  so,  and  used  five  bottles  of 
each,  and  I  cannot  express  the  benefit  I  have 
received  from  these  medicines.  I  gained  in 
health  and  strength.  When  I  commenced  to 
use  the  medicines  I  weighed  only  in  pounds, 
now  I  weigh  140  pounds.  I  thank  God  and 
Dr.  Pierce  for  my  recoveiy.  My  husband  and 
friends  all  thought  I  would  die  but  to-day  1  am 
a  well  woman.” 


The  wonderful  effects  of  this  great  “  Dis¬ 
covery  ”  are  genuine  and  permanent;  they 
are  not  due  to  any  false  or  alcoholic  stimu¬ 
lus  for  it  contains  no  alcohol.  Real  sub¬ 
stantial  healthy  musuclar  strength  is  built 
up;  the  stomach  and  liver  are  toned;  the 
blood  is  purified  and  vitalized;  the  nerves 
are  steadied;  the  entire  constitution  is  re¬ 
juvenated  and  renewed. 

In  case  of  constipation,  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  effective  as  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets.  They  act  comfortably  though 
surely;  they  do  not  gripe;  you  do  not  be¬ 
come  a  slave  to  their  use.  Their  effect  is 
lasting.  There  are  countless  substitutes; 
but  nothing  else  is  like  them. 


A  GOOD  WIND  MILL. 

"ife  time. 

a  poor  one  wheD 
can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear 
and  malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
for  full  information  and  catalog. 

Mast,  Foos  St  Co¬ 
ll  River  ISt.  Springfield,  Ohio, 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Y  ou  can  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring  by  means  of  this 
engine. 

RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Send  your  conditions 
for  catalogue  and  guar- 

_  anteed  estimates. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


UfC||  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHYp 

IS  THE  STANDARD} 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS.  i.i,  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
wmre  cor  circular  laa  v.- C:i- 
THE  AMERICAN  WEIL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX 


CHARTER  GASOLI RE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationarie* ,  Portable* 
Enylnca  and  Rump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26.  Sterling .  III. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy  our 
goods  at  Sheriffs’ and  Receivers’  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  73  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material, 
Wire.  Rone,  Dry  Goods.  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 

OUR  PRICES  are  OME-HALF  of  OTHERS 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w'  Chicago.  St*' 
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THE  SOURING  OF  MILK. 

Making  the  Bacteria  Comfortable. 

Wk  have  had  during  the  season  a 
number  of  discussions  about  ihe  keeping 
of  milk.  Somehow,  during  the  past  few 
years,  farmers  have  begun  to  study  the 
question  of  milk  preserving  as  they 
never  did  before.  They  are  asking  about 
the  “why”  of  the  thing,  and  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  superficial  answer  to  their 
questions.  In  one  case,  a  new  creamery 
was  established.  The  milk  at  the  cream¬ 
ery  was  heated  before  running  through 
the  separator.  It  was  found  that  this 
heated  milk,  when  taken  back  to  the 
farm,  was  short-lived — that  it  did  not 
keep  sweet  as  long  as  the  milk  formerly 
cooled  and  set  in  cans  or  pans,  under 
the  old  conditions.  Other  farmers  often 
say  that  whole  milk  will  keep  longer 
and  better  than  skim-milk.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  what  is  known  as  old-fash¬ 
ioned  skim-milk,  raised  in  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  pan  or  can,  will  keep  better  than 
separator  milk. 

I  ran  across  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorliees  not 
long  ago,  and  asked  him  some  questions 
about  these  matters,  which  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  interesting  to  dairymen: 

“Why  does  old-fashioned  skim-milk 
keep  better  than  separator  milk?” 

“In  answering  this  question,  we  must 
understand  that  the  souring  of  milk  is 
always  caused  by  bacteria.  Unless  these 
bacteria  can  develop,  the  milk  will  re¬ 
main  sweet.  There  are  certain  condi¬ 
tions  which  make  the  bacteria  more 
active.  When  these  conditions  are  right, 
the  bacteria  develop  quicker,  and,  of 
course,  the  milk  will  sour  in  less  time. 
Under  the  old  system  of  raising  cream, 
the  milk  was  usually  kept  cold.  Its  tem¬ 
perature  was  below  the  point  where  the 
bacteria  readily  developed;  consequent¬ 
ly,  after  the  cream  was  removed,  the 
skim-milk  was  comparatively  sweet. 
Now,  the  separator  milk  is  warmed  so 
as  to  get  a  more  perfect  separation  of 
the  cream.  This  higher  temperature  ex¬ 
actly  favors  the  development  of  bacteria. 
They  develop  rapidly,  and  unless  it  is 
quickly  cooled  after  separation,  and  then 
kept  at  a  low  temperature,  the  milk 
would  sour  very  much  quicker  than  if  it 
had  not  been  warmed.” 

“But  why  does  whole  milk  keep  longer 
and  better  than  skim-milk?” 

“I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  fairly 
say  that  it  does.  I  think  if  you  can 
trace  down  the  cases  where  it  seems  to 
keep  longer,  you  will  find  that  all  the 
facts  have  not  been  given.  As  I  have 
said,  souring  is  caused  by  bacteria. 
There  are  two  things  on  which  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  bacteria  depend— the 
temperature  of  the  milk,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  food.  If  the  whole  milk  and  the 
skim-milk  were  made  perfectly  sterile, 
the  temperature  kept  the  same,  and  a 
definite  number  of  bacteria  added  to 
each,  the  souring  would,  doubtless,  be¬ 
gin  in  one  case  just  as  soon  as  in  the 
other.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
skim-milk  has  been  obtained  by  setting 
and  the  cream  removed.  This  requires 
from  24  to  36  hours.  During  this  time, 
if  the  temperature  has  not  been  low 
enough,  the  bacteria  may  be  developing 
in  it.  Now,  this  skim-milk  is  taken  and, 
probably,  compared  with  whole  milk 
that  has  not  been  drawn  more  than  12 
hours  from  the  animal.  If  the  skim- 
milk  sours  first,  the  question  is  raised, 
Why  does  it  do  so?  The  answer  seems 
to  me  to  be  easy.  It  is  because  the  bac¬ 
teria  have  had  more  time  to  develop  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  other  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  difference.” 

“Now,  Professor,  while  I  am  about  it, 
I  would  like  to  ask  something  about  the 


chemistry  of  intoxication.” 

“But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
dairy  business?” 

“Last  Fall,  my  cow  got  into  the  orch¬ 
ard,  filled  herself  with  apples,  and 
developed  as  clear  a  case  of  a  ‘jag’  as 
ever  was  seen.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  change  took  place  in  those  harm¬ 
less  apples,  to  bring  about  this  disrepu¬ 
table  condition  in  the  cow.” 

“You  cannot  make  me  believe  that  the 
cow  acted  with  malice  aforethought  in 
tackling  those  apples,  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  getting  drunk.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  chemical  changes  that  went  on 
inside  the  cow  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  alcohol.  Chemically,  alcohol  would 
be  written  as  follows:  C2,  H5,  OH.” 

“Then  that  cow  turned  herself  into  an 
old-fashioned  apple-jack  distillery.” 

“Probably  that  is  one  way  to  put  it. 
The  ordinary  fermentation  of  cider  re¬ 
sults  in  the  formation  of  alcohol  in  the 
beginning,  though  if  carried  far  enough, 
and  the  proper  ferment  is  present,  it  be¬ 
comes  vinegar  or  acetic  acid.  It  is  quite 
likely  that,  after  the  cow  had  eaten  a 
large  number  of  apples,  a  fermentation 
set  up  in  her  stomach,  due  to  germs  al¬ 
ready  there,  which  resulted  in  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  saccharine  matter  in  the 
apple,  resulting  in  carbon  dioxide,  which 
escaped  with  her  breath,  or  some  other 
way,  and  the  alcohol,  which  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  her  system,  eventually  reach¬ 
ing  the  brain,  caused  the  antics  that  you 
observed.” 

“Whew!  It  seems  that  we  cannot  get 
away  from  these  germs,  even  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  intoxication.  I  wish  the  next 
time  she  would  let  the  alcohol  escape 
with  her  breath,  and  retain  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  her  system,  for  I  cannot  see 
how  the  effect  could  have  been  any 
worse  than  it  was.  The  only  condition 
that  I  can  see  for  reducing  the  strength 
of  the  germs  that  induced  intoxication 
in  the  cow,  is  to  keep  her  chained  so 
that  she  cannot  possibly  get  into  the 
orchard.”  H-  w-  c- 

A  GUERNSEY  COW. 

The  Guernsey  cow,  Madame  Tricksey, 
which  is  shown  on  the  first  page  this 
week,  is  a  member  of  the  Rosendale 
Guernsey  herd  of  George  C.  Hill  &  Son, 
Rosendale,  Wis.  Madame  Tricksey  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Guernsey,  has  won 
numerous  prizes  at  public  exhibitions, 
and  also  proved  herself  to  be  a  practical 
dairy  animal.  We  have  often  spoken  of 
the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Guernsey  as  a 
dairy  animal.  In  some  respects  this 
breed  is  much  like  the  Jersey,  but  on 
the  average,  the  animals  are  larger  and 
quieter.  They  are  greatly  valued  for 
their  peculiar  ability  to  add  color  to 
milk  or  butter,  the  Guernsey  cow  being 
apparently  able  to  extract  an  unusual 
amount  of  coloring  matter  from  her 
food.  As  a  rule,  the  cows  are  not  so 
graceful  or  delicate  as  the  Jersey,  but 
they  are  strong,  rugged  and  very  ser¬ 
viceable.  Just  now  Guernseys  of  good 
breeding  are  in  great  demand.  For  a 
long  time  the  average  dairyman  was  not 
able  to  pick  out  a  Guernsey  grade  by 
her  general  appearance,  while  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  comparatively  easy  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  Jersey. 
Now,  however,  dairymen  look  for  the 
thicker  neck,  larger  head,  and  generally 
stronger  frame  of  the  Guernsey,  and  are 
very  glad  indeed  to  obtain  grades  of  this 
breed.  _ _ 

The  American  cow  has  received  official 
indorsement  from  the  State  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  in  Iowa.  Convicts  admitted  to  the 
penitentiaries  on  or  after  July  1,  and  con¬ 
victs  who  are  punished  by  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  after  that  date,  are  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form.  With 
the  money  heretofore  spent  for  tobacco, 
butter  is  to  be  added  to  the  dietary.  This 
is  a  radical  change,  which  is  likely  to 
awaken  considerable  discussion. 


A  Kansas  man  was  arrested  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  his  dog  tax.  His  defense  is 
that  the  State  guarantees  him  the  right 
to  keep  a  dog  as  a  bodyguard,  and  that  it 
is  lawful  for  a  man  to  keep  a  watchdog, 
without  being  taxed  for  it.  The  dog  in 
question  guards  his  store,  and  he  lives  in 
a  locality  where  there  is  no  police  protec¬ 
tion. 

Not  long  ago,  a  Colorado  friend  made  a 
great  statement  of  the  conditions  to  be 
found  on  the  broad  acres  of  his  State. 
We  have  just  received  a  report  of  the 
poultry  industry  of  Colorado,  in  which  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Colorado  peo¬ 
ple  consume  each  year  $2,310,000  worth  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  Of  this  amount,  Colo¬ 
rado  produces  $46,300,  or  only  2  per  cent. 
The  rest  of  the  money  went  to  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  for  chickens  and  eggs.  It 
would  seem  as  though  Colorado,  from  this 
statement,  is  a  little  too  broad,  and  would 
better  get  down  to  smaller  things  so  as 
to  save  some  of  that  hen  money. 

A  reader  in  Massachusetts  says  that 
the  creamery  sharks  visited  his  place  last 
year,  and  got  a  number  of  farmers  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  their  stock.  This  man  discov¬ 
ered  the  game,  and  refused  to  be  swindled 
out  of  $100,  which  his  stock  was  to  cost. 
Of  course,  they  threatened  suit,  and  put 
their  case  into  a  lawyer’s  hands  for  col¬ 
lection.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  bluff 
and  bluster  about  it,  but  we  venture  to 
say  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  10,  rather 
than  to  bring  the  case  into  court,  these 
sharks  would  rather  let  the  matter  go,  as 
they  do  not  like  the  publicity  of  a  court 
room. 

Hysteria  in  Animals.— The  following 
case  is  reported  from  Germany:  A  cat 
was  bitten  in  the  back  by  a  dog.  It  be¬ 
came  paralyzed,  losing  the  use  of  its  hind 
legs  entirely.  It  lost  the  sensation  of  pain 
in  the  hinder  third  of  the  body: 

One  day  the  servant  girl,  being  curious 
to  see  whether  the  cat  would  fall  on  all 
fours,  as  cats  usually  do,  threw  it  from 
the  first  floor  of  the  house  on  to  the  pave¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  alighted  on 
all  fours,  immediately  ran  away  and  was, 
contrary  to  expectation,  completely  cured 
of  its  sensory  and  motor  paralysis,  which 
had  lasted  for  more  than  two  months. 

The  explanation  given  is  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  fright  or  hysteria,  with  no 
real  injury  of  the  spine. 


It  often  baffles  even  the  wisest  physician  to  detect 
the  cause  of  failing  health  and  strength.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
worms:  and  where  these  exist.  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic 
Vermifuge  will  always  effect  a  cure. 

Jayne's  Expectorant  isn’t  recommended  to  cure 
everything;  but  it  does  cure  Bronchitis,  Whooping- 
Cough  and  Croup. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne's  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pi  1  Is. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


4  Safe  Speedy  aud  Positive  Gore 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


HUNTER  TOOTHLESS  GURRY  COMB 

.IS  THE  LATEST 

l»nd  bext  thing  of 
y its  kind.  No  teeth 
to  scratch,  lrrl- 
tate  and  Injnre  the  skin.  It’s  aperfect 
ahedder,  and  removes  all  dust,  dand¬ 
ruff  ami  dirt,  making  a  smooth  aud 
glossv  coat.  Saves  time,  grooms  ahorse 
1  in  half  the  time.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
keep  it,  write  us.  Sample,  25c^J»repaid. 
Farm  Specialty  Catalogue  FREE. 

HUNTER  CURRY  COMB  CO.,  1*7  Ann  St.,  Racine,  Wls. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cent's  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“I  have  used  several  so-called  ‘ Cattle  Comforts.1 
none  equal  to  'SHOO-FLY.  It  Is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W. Comfort  Falls- 
i  ngton,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 

~  Vo,  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 

,AAr  YJ.: _ *  l.,„  Dim  1  T>4 


AA  ¥TT  VB/T  CA 


KILFLY. 

A  harmless  liquid  applied  to  cows  with  a  CHILDS 
ELECTKIO  SPRAYER,  that  protects  them  from  flies, 
increasing  the  amount  of  milk,  making  comfort  for 
cows  and  milkers.  Sample  lot — One  gallon  can  Kilfly 
and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine),  charges  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  #‘-4. OO.  Special  prices  forEjuaiitilj.  AtiKNTS 
VYANTKII  KVKKYWKUK. 

CHARLES  II.  ClIILllS  A  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx.  R.  1, 


I  CPUnDWC-wllite  antl  Snff  200  Hens  for 
LLUnUlmO  sale  at  $1  each.  Show  birds.  12 
and  $3.  DKLLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio, 
uni  PTCIWQ—  Show  animals,  all  agss,  large  rich 
lluLu  I  LIIYu  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poiand-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.D.  VAN  VALKKNBURGH. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  a/veraged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECL1FF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


HAVING  SOLD  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 

WILLSWOOD  FARM 

now  offers  at  BREEDING  PRICKS  the  best  lot  of 
BERKSHIRE  pigs  ever  raised  here.  Write  what 
you  wish  to  purchase. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budds  Lake,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

DUTCH  BELTED  BULLS. 

G.  G.  GIBBS,  VAIL  N  J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shasp — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg«— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L,  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshire  Pigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars,  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICK^  Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


|  A  P  Write  for  information  tel  1- 
r'  EL  Vy  I  IL.  ing  how  by  buying  one  pig, 
another  will  be  given  free. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  HONS,  Chittenango,  N.  V. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

C1IAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS— Sired  by  Longfel’owof  Hood 
Farm  a  grandson  of  King  Lee  27500;  sweep  takes 
at  World’s  Fair,  and  King  Longfellow  36379  first  and 
sweepstakes  at  Indiana  and  Illinois  States  and  St. 
i.ouis  Fairs;  and  out  of  Romford  XXIV  A  41037, 
a  daughter  of  Black  Knight  30(103  sweepstakes  at 
World's  Fair  am!  Romford  XXI V  27954. 2nd  at  World  s 
Fair.  $10  each.  GKO.  STAI’LIN.  J R.,  Mannsville.N. Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  o,'8AAc»K.,rD  TAN 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa. 


PT  DCDAI  A  one— ^ Eight  puppies,  eliglb'e  to 
uli  ULnlinnUu  registration,  at  $10  and  $15 
each.  G.  8.  ROBBINS,  SmithvtUe,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

W  We  keep  every  tiling  in  the  POULIKV  LINE,  J 

:  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 
—anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 
#  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  ♦ 
4  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ♦ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 
♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Death  to  Lice?,1 


on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free 
J. Lambert,  Box 307,  Apponaug.K  1. 


Galled  Horses 

'  S^e^,’u>u^iene(P  and^VuRED ’WHftijAlfw.ORfc 

’  It/s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 

>  will  try  CALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail. 

I -MOO«A BROSi  .  ALgANV 


CATTLE  FLY  OIL. 


Cattle  Fly  Oil. 
prepared  and 
put  up  in  ga'- 
lon  cans,  ex¬ 
pressly  for 
keeping  Flies 
from  Horses 
and  Cattle 
during  the 
Summer 
months. 

It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  will  be  found  a  great 
comfort  to  cows  when  milking.  This  mixture  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  Double  Tube  Lightning  Insect  Ex¬ 
terminator,  which  throws  a  very  fine  spray  oi  tne 
oil  mixture.  One  gadon  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  is  In¬ 
dent  to  spray  500  cows;  a  greater  flow  of  nm* 
guaranteed.  We  will  express  to  any  address  one 
gallon  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  with  a  Double  TubeLlgbt- 
ning  Insect  Exterminator  for  $2.  . 

The  Exterminator  Is  also  adapted  for  killing  potato 

bugs  aud  insects  of  every  nature. 

Specia  t  prices  for  quantities. 

Seventeen  Patents  granted  on  our  Sprayers. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., Utica,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


HAMMOND’S 

ATTLE.C0MF0RT 


Protects  COWS.  HORSES,  etc.,  from  NOXIOUS  INSECTS. 
Sold  by  SEEDSMEN  and  MERCHANTS.  If  you 
want  to  try  It.  I  will  send  one  quart  to  any  person  w no 
pays  expressage.  After  three  years'  general  use.  lti* 
pronounced  excellent.  If  it  was  not  so.  we  should  no 
offer  a  sample  free.  Send  'or  pamphlet  to  IdAMMUJNJ^  ^ 
SLUG -SHOT  WOliKS,  Fishkill-on-Uudson,  N.  Y. 
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WESTERN  HORSE  BREEDING . 

WILL  IT  BE  OVERDONE  ? 

What  Stock  Will  Be  Displaced  ? 

Do  you  think  the  farmers  in  your  State 
are  likely  to  give  increased  attention  to 
horse  breeding?  If  so,  what  other  lines  of 
live  stock  breeding  will  be  likely  to  suffer? 

There  is  quite  a  Strong  movement 
among  the  farmers  to  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  breeding  of  good  horses.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  this  will 
mean  the  sacrifice  or  shrinkage  of  any 
other  line  of  live-stock  industry.  The 
horses  kept  on  the  farm  at  this  time  are 
there  very  largely  with  the  idea  of  doing 
the  work  of  the  farm,  while  the  breeding 
that  is  done  is  more  or  less  incidental  to 
this.  The  raising  of  good  colts  can  be 
most  successfully  done  by  mares  that 
.  are  employed  in  farm  work.  The  ten¬ 
dency  will  be  to  keep  a  greater  number 
of  mares,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
will  greatly  influence  the  amount  of  live¬ 
stock  production  in  other  classes. 

The  first  effect  of  the  advance  of  the 
prices  of  horses  will  lead  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  mares  for  geldings  on  our  farms. 
When  the  industry  becomes  more  profit¬ 
able,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  es¬ 
tablishments  devoting  their  whole  at¬ 
tention  to  horse  breeding;  but  that  can 
not  be  considered  the  work  of  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer.  The  general  farmer  can  do 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm  with 
good  brood  mares,  and  have  a  certain 
proportion  of  them  rear  very  profitable 
colts.  This  will  not  encroach  on  the 
other  envisions  of  live  stock  on  the 
farm.  joiin  a.  craig. 

Iowa  Ag’l  College. 

There  is  much  increased  activity  in 
(his  State  in  breeding  farm,  draught  and 
coach  horses,  though  speed  horses,  l 
think,  are  not  receiving  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  formerly.  The  probabilities  are 
that  sheep  will  be  discarded  by  many, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  wool,  and 
horses  substituted.  The  dairy  cattle  in¬ 
terests,  which  are  steadily  growing  in 
Indiana,  will,  no  doubt,  prosper  also. 
Sheep  will,  I  think,  suffer  most.  As  to 
what  breed,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  The 
Shropshire  is  the  most  generally  popular 
breed  in  the  State,  but  the  Rambouillet, 
Merino  and  Cheviot  are  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor.  The  long  wool  and  small 
Merino  will  probably  lose  most  in 
strength.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station. 

Wisconsin  farmers  are  again  going 
into  horse  breeding  to  some  extent,  most 
of  them  with  the  object  of  growing 
horses  for  their  own  use  to  replace  the 
old  ones  that  have  been  retained  on  the 
farms,  and  that  are  now  wearing  out. 
To  some  extent,  horse  breeding  will  take 
the  place  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  in 
most  cases,  it  will  affect  these  indus¬ 
tries  but  little  in  Wisconsin,  but  will 
use  up  more  hay  and  grain  on  the  farms, 
and  replace  grain  fields  with  grass.  The 
dairy,  cattle  feeding,  swine  breeding  and 
sheep  husbandry  will  be  affected  in  the 
order  named,  and  barley,  wheat  and  po¬ 
tatoes  will  give  way  to  grass  and  corn 
in  the  order  named.  In  some  of  our 
neighboring  prairie  States,  with  larger 
farms,  it  will  be  different.  The  boom  in 
horse  raising  must  come  slowly,  because 
most  of  the  mares  left  in  the  West  are 
aged,  many  of  which  will  not  again 
breed,  or  if  they  do,  it  will  be  only  one 
or  two  colts.  This  has  been  my  own 
personal  experience  with  our  own  stal¬ 
lions,  and  other  stallion  owners  gener¬ 
ally  agree  with  me.  geo.  m’kerrow. 

Wisconsin. 

You  are  correct  in  supposing  that 
many  farmers  in  the  West  are  again 
turning  their  attention  to  horse  breed¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  increased 
attention  will  especially  displace  any 
other  line  of  live-stock  breeding,  except 
it  may  upon  the  range  where  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  strong  to  replace  cattle  by 
horses.  This  will  be  done  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  which  the  markets  warrant.  This 
change  is  made  because  it  costs  little 


more  to  grow  a  norse  than  it  does  to 
grow  a  steer,  also,  because  horses  are 
less  liable  to  loss  in  heavy  storms  from 
the  fact  that  they  will  keep  moving, 
and  will  not  pile  up  in  ravines  to  be 
buried  by  snow.  In  so  far  as  horse 
^reeding  will  be  increased  over  the 
country  at  large,  I  think  it  will  bring 
the  attention  to  live  stock  interests,  but 
not  in  the  displacement  of  any  other. 
One  of  the  causes  that  led  to  cheap 
horses  was  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
trotting  stallions  by  all  classes  of  far¬ 
mers,  and  with  all  classes  of  mares.  It 
has  filled  the  country  with  a  swarm  of 
useless  brutes  that  serve  no  good  pur¬ 
pose.  The  whole  business  is  becoming 
more  rational.  Farmers  will  again 
breed  horses,  but  will  take  more  care 
in  breeding  something  that  somebody 
Wants.  E.  DAVENPORT. 

Illinois  Exp.  Station. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

The  Business  Farmers’  Animal. 

My  first  recollection  of  the  Hampshire 
sheep 'was  about  the  year  1880,  when  my 
father  purchased  a  ram  lamb  of  the  late 
Henry  Metcalf,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  I 
remember  particularly  the  striking  ap¬ 
pearance  which  he  presented  when  we 
took  him  out  of  the  crate,  and  turned 
him  in  with  our  flock  of  sheep.  At  the 
sight  of  him  with  his  jet  black  face  and 
legs,  the  sheep  all  started  and  ran,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  they  would  al¬ 
low  him  to  come  near  them.  The  flock 
consisted  of  coarse-wooled  ewes,  the 
Cotswold  blood  largely  predominating. 
The  lambs  produced  from  this  union 
were  a  revelation  to  us  in  the  crossing 
of  sheep.  At  eight  months  of  age,  the 
lambs  weighed  from  100  to  150  pounds, 
all  being  marked  with  black  faces  and 
legs,  and  covered  with  a  very  white, 
compact  fleece  of  wool.  Some  of  these 
lambs  kept  for  breeding  purposes  at¬ 
tained  the  weight  of  over  200  pounds  at 
maturity. 

The  origin  of  the  Hampshire  breed 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  Of  the  different  Down 
breeds,  the  South  Downs  and  Hamp- 
shires  are  much  the  oldest.  In  point  of 
age,  they  stand  as  follows:  South 
Downs,  Hampshires,  Shropshires,  Ox¬ 
fords.  The  two  former  were  old-estab¬ 
lished  breeds  before  the  Shropshires  and 
Oxfords  were  originated. 

The  Hampshire  was  produced  by  years 
of  careful  breeding  among  the  common 
farmers  in  the  south  of  England,  known 
as  the  South  Down  hills.  The  blood  of 
the  Hampshire  and  South  Down  was  for¬ 
merly  more  or  less  commingled,  so  that 
a  well  defined  division  was  impossible. 
But  after  years  of  careful  breeding,  the 
different  types  or  characteristics  of  the 
two  breeds  were  more  distinctly  brought 
out,  the  Hampshire  showing  a  much 
larger  and  coarser  frame,  and  blacker 
face  and  legs.  While  the  South  Down 
possessed  superior  fattening  qualities, 
the  Hampshire  had  a  hardier  constitu¬ 
tion,  with  the  power  to  withstand  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  there  was 
an  intermixture  of  Cotswold  blood  in  the 
production  of  the  Hampshire,  but  that 
idea  is  now  generally  abandoned,  as  no 
reliable  evidence  can  be  found  to  prove 
it.  The  fact  that  the  Hampshire  has 
long  been  a  distinct  breed,  is  important, 
as  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  in  the 
breeding  of  domestic  animals  from  the 
Thoroughbred  race-horse  down,  that  the 
longer  any  breed  is  kept  pure,  the  more 
pronounced  is  its  prepotency  or  the 
power  to  impress  its  characteristics  upon 
its  offspring.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
reason  why  the  Hampshire  ram,  when 
crossed  on  common  grade  ewes,  marks 
his  lambs  more  uniformly  and  promi¬ 
nently  than  do  other  Down  breeds  of 
more  recent  origin. 

The  value  of  the  Hampshire  sire  for 
producing  early  lambs  is  unsurpassed. 
Mr.  T.  H.  King,  the  hothouse  lamb 
grower  of  Tompkins  County,  prefers 
them  above  all  others.  One  prominent 
breeder  made  the  remark  that  the  black 
faces  and  legs  on  his  lambs  got  to  be  a 
trade  mark  with  him.  The  Hampshire 


male,  at  maturity,  weighs  from  250  to 
300  pounds.  His  head  is  large,  with  a 
Roman  face,  back  straight,  loin  broad, 
hams  are  round  and  heavy,  legs  bony 
and  strong.  The  ewes,  at  maturity, 
weigh  from  150  to  200  pounds,  are  very 
hardy  and  prolific,  being  capable  of 
withstanding  exposure  and  disease.  The 
ewes  generally  possess  a  well-defined 
dairy  shape,  and  make  the  best  of  milk¬ 
ers.  The  wool  is  of  medium  length  and 
strong  fiber,  and  being  used  for  making 
cheviots,  tweeds  and  such  business 
cloths,  commands  the  highest  prices. 
The  rams  will  shear  from  10  to  15 
pounds;  the  ewes  average  about  seven 
pounds  in  a  flock. 

Mr.  Henry  Metcalf  was,  probably,  the 
first  breeder  to  introduce  the  Hampshire 
in  New  York  State,  having  started  his 
flock  along  in  the  seventies.  They  are 
reported  to  have  been  bred  in  the  South 
before  the  Civil  War. 

Although  the  Hampshires  have  not 
been  as  extensively  shown  at  fairs  as 
some  of  the  other  breeds,  they  stand 
second  to  none  as  a  show  sheep  when 
properly  fitted  up. 

Their  owners,  as  a  rule,  have  preferred 
to  keep  them  entirely  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  rather  than  to  pamper  them  in 
the  show-ring,  hence  they  have  been 
styled  by  one  breeder,  The  Business 
Farmers’  Sheep,  wheeler  a.  bassette. 

Farmer,  N.  Y. 


Mortgage  Lifters. 

That’s  what  dairymen  call  our  light  running 
hand  separators,  be¬ 
cause  they  increase the 
yield  of  butter  about 
25  per  cent,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality, 
which  means  higher 
prices.  We  guarantee 
each  and  every 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

to  fulfill  every  claim  we  make  for  them,  and 
give  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser, 
or  your  money  back. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  the  most  complete  line  of  hand 
separators  in  America.  Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  ”  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Beat— Cheapest.  All  8tyles— 81zes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK. 


SELF  FEED 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Cut*  8816  %  more  thnn  I 
regular  machine. 

Save*  Tft%  In  time. 
Positively  feeds  itself. 

.  No  pushing  to  get  feed  | 
started,  and  feeds  evenl  y  1 
saving  power.  New  wide  / 
throat  wide  as  knives J 
!  ,  ,  .  .  are  long.  New  large 

I  hood— gives  increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids  . 
re-cutting,  binding,  choking,  Ac.  The  cut  shows  , 

j  NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

|  Has  2  inch  steel  strips— carries  more  feed  and 
■  easier.  W orks  at  any  angle  -any  length. 

I  \V  ithout extra  section  at  bottom.  1899  , 

.catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  Wall 
Rook  on  Sling,.”  10c. 

^SILVER  M’F’G  CO.,, 

kSalem, 

LUhio.  i 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 


Quickly  and 
Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero" 

ENSILAQE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

In  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  nnd 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com- 
let*  cutter, 
izea  to  suit 

all  needs.  STRONGEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW: 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  1(50  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Gutters.  Corn  Buskers 
Sweep  nnd  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Sheller*.  Peck’s  Com  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MfB,  CO,  Batav|a,  nia.  j 


HAVE  YOU  A  SILO? 

Then  you  will  need 
ensilage  machinery. 

The  Ross 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

is  unsurpassed  in  quality,  ca¬ 
pacity,  durability  and  ease  of 
operation.  Doubles  the  value  of 
a  corn  crop.  Catalog  No.  18  Free 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.  Springfield,  0 


T op  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher ’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFQ.  GO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


A  Reliable  Butter  Color. 


More  Money  per  Pound 

The  advantages  of  a 
farm  separator  are  not 
alone  in  the  increased 
amount  of  butter  pro¬ 
duced  from  tbe  same 
milk,  but  also  in  its 
improved  quality, 
which  brings  the  extra 
few  cents  per  pound 
The  LITTLE  GIANT  SEP¬ 
ARATOR  produces  these 
results  surely,  every 
time,  everywhere.  It 
makes  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  pay.  Isn’t  that  what  you  want  ? 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co  ,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A 

Branches: 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.,  R.  &  CO.'S  IMPROVED  THE 
PUREST  OF  ALL  COLORS. 


Endorsed  by  EminentChemists 
and  Food  Experts. 

Nothing  else  used  in  making  butter  has  as  many 
endorsements  from  chemists  and  food  experts,  as 
well  as  leading  buttermakers,  as  Wells.  Richardson 
&  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color.  Prof.  Witthaus,  the 
eminent  New  York  chemist,  has  made  a  thorough 
analysis  of  this  color,  and  endorses  it  in  the  highest 
terms,  while  chemists  of  var.ous  State  daily  and 
food  departments  have  also  made  exhaustive  tests. 

A  trial  Is  all  that  is  needed  to  show  how  much  su¬ 
perior  this  color  is  in  natural  shade  and  uniform 
strength  to  the  old-fashioned,  muddy  colors  that  are 
still  used  by  a  few  buttermakers.  Over  DO  percent 
of  the  butter  made  In  this  country  is  colored  with  it. 

If  you  are  not  using  this  color,  send  4  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co..  Hurlington,  Vt. 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

5  IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

“Have  you  noticed,  Papa,  how  often 
Mamma  says,  ‘And  so  on,  and  so  on’  ?” 
“Yes,  my  boy;  but  it  never  applies  to 
buttons.” — The  Australasian. 

Child:  “And  how  do  they  know  it’s  a 
man  in  the  moon,  Mamma,  dear?” 
Mother:  “Because  it’s  always  out  at 
night,  darling!” — Tit-Bits. 

“My  uncle  grows  strawberries  so  big 
that  six  will  fill  a  quart  box.”  “I’d  be 
ashamed  to  have  an  uncle  who  would 
use  that  kind  of  quart  boxes.” — Chicago 
Record. 

Sunday-School  Teacher:  “Now, 

Willie  Green,  you  may  tell  me  what  you 
understand  by  ‘the  future  state.’  ”  Willie 
Green:  “Please,  ma’am,  it’s  a  territory.” 
— Catholic  Standard  and  'Times. 

Your  son,”  said  the  school  teacher,  “is 
very  backward  in  his  studies.”  “That’s 
funny,”  mused  the  father.  “At  home,  in 
conversation  with  me,  he  seems  to  know 
it  all.” — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Mrs.  Boardem:  “How  do  you  find  the 
chicken  soup,  Mr.  Boarder?”  Mr.  Board¬ 
er:  “I  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
soup,  Madam,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  chicken  will  prove  an  alibi.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Mrs.  Newcomb  (who  is  anxious  for 
supper) :  “What  can  your  grandfather  be 
doing,  Willie?”  Willie  (visiting  at  the 
farm):  “I  left  him  pumping  the  cow, 
Grandma,  when  I  came  in.” — Trained 
Motherhood. 

Wife:  “Where  is  your  gamebag?” 
Hunter:  “Filled  with  rabbits,  my  dear, 
and  so  heavy  that  I  gave  it  to  the  porter 
to  carry  home.  Here  he  comes,  now. 
But  where  are  the  rabbits  I  shot?”  Por¬ 
ter:  “Please,  sir,  they  didn’t  have  any 
rabbits,  so  I  got  eels  instead.” — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BES1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  I* HICKS,  Delivered  FHEE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SA  V  ■*,  Dealeil 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Oranfte  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Wr  c  for  Samples 
o.  w.  1NGERS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


TORNADO 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER.TopRRP8^iD 

Do  you  expect  to  put  up  Ensilage  this  Fall  ? 
If  so,  the  TORNADO  will  do  it  better  and 
faster  than  any  other.  With  our  Improved  1899 
Carriers  or  Conveyers  they  make  the  best 
Ensilage  Outfits  known  UNKfJUALKI)  FOR 
DRY  CORN  FODDER  AND  HAY.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  Free  Sample  of  the  TORNA¬ 
DO’S  work  on  Corn  Fodder  and  Hay.  Aleo 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO., Mils., Massillon, 0. 

Treatise  on  Cheap  and  Practical  Silo  Building 
mailed  FREE.  Mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

the  finest 

TEAS™5  COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  arc  our  only  inducements. 

No  Presents  JSSSTStf  No  Discounts 

tutlons,  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

I\  O.  Box  290  (Dept.  R),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


find  jest  Thip^tR  farm 

_  ^ _ t- _ Ji: _ r.ntnna  mil  Vonotlhlpa. 


For  handling  potatoe*.  onions,  all  vegetables* 
.rithout  bruising.  Lightest,  strongest,  jnost 
durable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
of  best  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  mnnnre,  lime,  etc.  Wo  also  make  the  ap¬ 
proved  Dininnnd  Beet  Fork  with  7  ball  end  tines.  Ask 
dealers  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  I  roc* 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA.  Ohio. 


THE  SEANGLER 

LOW-DOWN 


Crain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  1’osltlve  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  it  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  Itself  In  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  evor-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  #tc.,  k 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too. 

If  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
‘  bors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL  with  STEEL  BOILERS 

nfAftirC  from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta- 

CfiufiTCO  tionary  and  portable.  We 

believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  .  Springfield,  O. 


HEEBNER’S 

with  Speed  Regulator. 
For  1,  2  and  3  h< 


Horse  Power 


Cat¬ 

alog 

free. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWER 

Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut 
(Ira);  saws. 

Acknowledged 
^by  all  to  be 

The  Best 

■  regarding  easy 
draft,  durnbil- 

50  page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,  T2£S£Zt 

P.O.Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Ity  and  qiinntity  of  work. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
AND  CLEANERS 


WOOD  SAWS. 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDO 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  LIlo 

ELLIS  KEYSTOHEAGR’LWORKS.Poltstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent.  McLean,  N.Y. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2  k  3  homes,  with  governor,  either  level 

Got 

our  prices 
A  Catalogue 
of  Sweep 
Powers,  hand 
and  power  Corn 
Shelters,  Peed  CoKerii, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  band  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows.  _ 

Mowers,  Wood  Saws,  engines — 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  Mounted  or 

stationary,  8.  8.  ME881M*EK  A:  bOM%  TaUmj*  I'm 


little  CIANT  Threshing  Machine 

Threshes  grain,  rice.  flax,  millet  and  grass  seed.  Fully 
warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders. 

HEEBNER  A  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


BALING  PRESS 

in  itsnew  and  improved  form  meets  all 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  to  use 

A  DEEP  BOX  TRAMP  PRESS.  K*»y 

to  feed,  safe,  economical,  leaves  the 
^^hay  in  the  best  form,  unbroken,  Ac. 
Makes  compact  bales — saving  space  in 
loading,  thus  saving  freight.  We  make 
many  other  kinds  of  presses. 

P.  K.  DF.DERICK’S  SONS. 
Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


FARQUHAR 

RAKE  SEPARATOR 


Lightest  draught ;  most 
durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 

Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

greatest  capacity;  wastes  no 
grain,  cleans  ready  for  mar 
ket.  Specially  adapted  for 
merchant  threshing  nnd 
large  crops.  Threshes  rice, 
flax  and  millet.  Received 
medals  and  awards  at  three 
world's  fairs. 

Farquhar  Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high¬ 
est  award  at  World's  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.  Far- 
quhar’s  threshing  engines 
are  the  most  perfect  In  use. 
Haveseats,  foot  brakes  and 
two  injectors.  Are  very 
strong  and  durable  and  are 
made  as  light  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  safety.  There  is 
no  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever  exploding. 

Pennsylvania  Traction  Engine 

Combines  the 
advantages  ot 
all.  Powerfully 
strong,  durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw  Mills, 
nnd 

ABi'icultiirnl 
Implements 

generally. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 


A  Big  Hay  Crop 

has  now  to  be  marketed.  The  easiest  way  to  get  it  there  is  in  tht  form 
of  bales.  THE  BEST  MACHINE  to  bale  with  ia  an 

BALING  PRESS . 


48-ln.  Feed  Opening, - 

It  makes  tho  most  compact,  even-sired  bales.  You  can  get  more  hay 
In  a  car — cheaper  freight.  88  Style*  and  Sire*— Horae  or 
Steam  Power.  Made  entirely  of  steel.  It  is  light,  strong  and 
durable  Better  send  at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  fill  Hampshire  St.  QUINCY. "L 


GEM  •Siii.Baler 


Warranted  the  HWJJJWTikhtest,  btrong 
est  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  vLuC^ Circle  Baler  in  tho 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  bay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

118  Water  8treet, 
SYRACUSE,  M.  Y. 


SUCCESS  EcdgC  Potato  Harvester 


Not  an  Elevator  Digger ;  Not  a 
Four  (4)  Horse  Digger; 

BUT  a  digger  that  does  the  work  ;  and  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer  growing  three  acres  or  more. 

WE  WANT  the  name  and  address  of  every  POTATO 
grower  in  the  United  States  who  would  buy  a  potato 
digger,  provided  it  did  first-class  work.  Give  us  a 
chance  to  talk  to  you.  Kindly  give  your  county. 

Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box  805,  YORK,  PA. 


Sx-r...  _  « 


'virtAfv  • 
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SIZING  UP  THE  WEEDER’S  WORK. 

SURPRISING  RESULTS  ON  FARM  CROPS. 

It  Must  Be  Used  in  Time. 

USED  IN  SEEDING. — More  has  been  written,  and 
less  is  known  of  the  possibilities  of  the  weeder,  than 
of  any  other  agricultural  tool  of  recent  introduction. 
Wnile  every  farmer’s  hoy  knows  that  a  weed  is  al¬ 
most  “unkillable,”  the  wiser  father  fails  to  under¬ 
stand  that  corn,  potatoes  and  berry  bushes  are 
equally  tough, 
and  he  is  afraid 
to  use  this  tool, 
except  under  a  few 
conditions,  and 
then  usually  is 
content  to  go  over 
the  field  once,  af¬ 
ter  waiting  till  the 
crop  is  big  enough 
to  stand  it.  The 
weeds  are  able  to 
stand  it,  too,  and 
his  hopes,  raised 
by  the  apparent, 
deceptive  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  field 
immediately  after 
the  scratching,  are 
dashed  by  the 
cheerful  way  the 
weeds  straighten 
up  the  next  day. 

1  le  concludes  that 
it  was  lost  time, 
and  does  not  try 
it  again. 

A  weeder  is  the 
most  useful  tool  I 
have,  when  used 
on  time,  and  in¬ 
telligently,  and 
completely  useless 
at  all  other  times. 

One  piece  of 
grain  was  not 
seeded  when  drill¬ 
ed,  as  we  usually 
do,  and  I  had  to 
use  the  wheelbar¬ 
row  seeder,  which 
broadcasts  the 
seed  and  leaves  it 
uncovered  on  the 
surface.  I  do  not 
believe  it  good 
practice  to  leave 
any  seed  uncover¬ 
ed,  and  could  not 
harrow  it  in.  The 
weighted  weeder 
drawn  over  th  3 
field  both  ways 
covered  the  seed 
which,  at  this 
date,  looks  even 
and  thick.  The  ground  at  that  time  was  very  dry,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  grain  taking  on  a  better 
green,  and  outstripping  the  neighboring  plots;  evi¬ 
dently  the  stirring  of  the  surface  promoted  growth, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  crops. 

The  field  is  badly  infested  with  sorrel,  and  at  that 
time  was  covered  with  the  sprouting  seeds,  but  there 
is  hardly  any  there  now. 

IN  THE  STRAWBERRIES.— We  set  an  acre  of 
istraw berries  early  ip  April,  and  were  afraid  the  sur¬ 


face  would  bake  from  the  tramping  of  the  plant  set¬ 
ters.  The  weeder  without  weights  was  put  on,  and 
the  crusting  was  prevented.  When  the  first  weeds 
broke  surface,  the  weeder  was  put  on,  and  the 
ground  covered  twice. 

After  two  weeks,  a  third  weeding  was  given,  and 
a  man  followed,  uncovering  the  plants,  where  stones 
had  lodged  on  them,  and  cutting  the  remaining 
weeds.  It  took  four  hours  to  hoe  an  acre.  A  spoon¬ 
ful  of  phosphate  was  sprinkled  around  each  plant, 


in  one  field  of  strawberries  and  black  raspberries,  in 
alternate  rows,  and  the  weeder  followed  stirring  it 
in  nicely.  A  thrifty  plot  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
has  received  about  one  day  of  actual  hand  work,  so 
far  this  season  since  setting  and  there  is  neither  a 
weed  in  them,  nor  a  plant  missing.  The  last  time 
we  used  the  weeder,  the  newly  set  black  raspberries 
were  18  inches  high,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  red 
raspberries,  came  out  of  the  operation  exactly  as 
they  went  in. 


♦ 

HOW  CORN  STANDS  IT— We  have  several  plots 
of  corn — flat,  clay  soil,  mellow,  steep  hillside,  and 
one  very  stony,  steep  piece.  The  clay  crusted  after 
drilling,  and  the  weeder  broke  it  so  that  the  corn 
could  come  through.  The  corn  was  just  showing, 
leaves  not  yet  unrolled,  when  used  the  second  time, 
and  the  field  was  a  mass  of  sprouting  weeds.  The 
third  time,  the  corn  was  four  inches  high,  and  the 
soil  so  dry  that  not  many  weeds  survived.  This  piece 
was  intended  for  ensilage,  and  thinking  the  weeder 

would  kill,  some 
corn,  1  drilled  in 
12  quarts  per  acre, 
with  rows  28 
inches  apart, 
therefore,  I  did 
not  worry  about 
the  corn  being 
torn  out,  and  put 
the  weeder  in  for 
the  fourth  and 
last  time,  when 
the  plants  were  a 
foot  or  more 
high.  This  was 
to  stir  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  prevent 
loss  of  water  by 
evaporation. 

The  corn  is  too 
thick,  and  the 
heavier  seeding 
was  unnecessary 
on  this  piece.  I 
do  not  think  it 
killed  two  stalks. 
It  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  twice,  has 
only  an  occasional 
weed,  and  nothing 
more  will  be  done 
to  it.  It  is  very 
large  and  of  dark 
green  color.  On 
the  mellow  hill¬ 
side,  a  few  stalks 
were  torn  out,  and 
it  pushed  the 
smaller  stalks 
over.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  stony  plot, 
some  flat  stones 
remained  on  the 
corn.  We  could 
have  used  a 
smoothing  harrow 
on  the  first  piece 
once,  but  not  on 
the  others.  We 
went  over  the  last 
two,  and  straight¬ 
ened  up  the  corn, 
cutting  a  few  this¬ 
tles,  removing  the 
stones,  and  have 
a  fine  growth. 
One  year  ago  a  neighbor’s  hens  scratched  up  the 
most  of  an  acre,  and  after  five  thorough  harrowings 
to  kill  the  remaining  corn,  I  sowed  buckwheat.  In 
the  Fall,  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  twice  as 
much  corn  as  there  was  in  the  Spring. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that,  if  corn  would  stand  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  five  times  over  in  one  day,  I 
would  not  worry  over  a  weeder  again. 

In  potatoes,  sorrel,  smartweed  and,  worst  of  all, 
Summer  grass,  which,  before  the  advept  of  the  weeder, 
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used  to  keep  us  awake  nights  thinking  how  we  could 
leave  our  berries  long  enough  to  hoe  them  out, 
now  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  only  here  and  there 
a  plant  survives.  This  hot,  dry  weather,  the  flea- 
beetles  are  thick,  and  the  only  remedy  I  know  of  is 
to  work  in  the  crop.  The  weeder  stirs  up  a  dust,  and 
drives  them  off,  perhaps  kills  them;  at  least,  there 
is  less  apparent  damage.  One  small  experiment  plot 
of  over  100  varieties,  planted  in  April,  were  hand- 
hoed,  and  being  in  bloom,  were  laid  by.  After  two 
weeks  of  drought,  I  found  them  turning  yellow, 
leaves  covered  with  flea-beetles,  and  the  last  new 
growth  wilted  by  the  attacks  of  a  small  yellow  fly. 
My  pride  in  them  received  quite  a  shock,  and  the 
contrast  between  them  and  a  field  of  June  Eating 
which  had  been  weeded  twice,  was  startling.  As 
large  as  they  were,  I  put  on  the  weeder  at  once.  A 
cultivator  would  not  stir  the  soil  in  the  hill,  or 
knock  off  the  flies.  A  few  leaves  were  torn  off,  and 
the  vines  were  pushed  over.  When  done,  it  looked 
as  though  a  heavy  wind  had  struck  it,  and  “mopped 
the  earth.” 

“I  guess  you  have  finished  them  now,”  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  men,  and  “New-fangled  ideas,  books  and 
papers  will  make  a  fool  of  a  fairly  good  man,”  was 
an  observation  (overheard  by  me)  from  two  passing 
neighbors.  I  fully  intended  to  take  my  hoe,  and  try 
to  straighten  them  up,  but  could  not  for  two  days. 
When  I  went  to  do  it,  1  was  astonished.  They  were 
all  straightened  up,  no  cracks  in  the  soil,  a  darker 
green,  but  few  fleas  and  flies.  The  combing  was  as 
magical  in  its  effect  on  them  as  on  a  school  boy; 
they  look  quite  spruce. 

ON  STEEP  HILLS. — I  started  in  on  three  acres  of 
very  stony  soil,  and  noticed  that  the  stones  pushed 
the  tops  over  considerably,  some  remaining  on  them. 
There  were  many  half-inch  weeds  near  the  lower 
edge  of  the  hill,  and  the  land  is  so  steep  that  a  cul¬ 
tivator  run  close  enough  to  cut  those  weeds  would 
tear  the  soil  away,  and  expose  the  potato  roots;  so 
I  was  obliged  to  use  the  weeder  or  a  hoe.  The  weed¬ 
er  would  slide  some,  and  several  times  I  stopped  and 
concluded  that  I  was  doing  more  damage  than  good; 
but  we  had  a  big  berry  crop  to  harvest,  haying  to  do, 
wheat  about  fit  to  cut,  and  I  guess  the  hard  work 
of  toiling  day  after  day,  with  a  hoe,  decided  it,  and 
I  went  on  regardless  of  consequences.  Two  days  af¬ 
ter,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  damage. 

Driving  across  the  rows,  on  the  beet  bed,  with 
one-third  of  the  teeth  removed  where  10  or  more 
pounds  of  seed  were  used,  materially  reduced  the 
labor  of  thinning.  Where  evenly  drilled  and  land  is 
in  fine  condition,  four  pounds  are  enough;  the  rest 
is  paid  for  want  of  care. 

Our  flat-turnip  seed  was  covered  with  the  weeder, 
and  if  too  thick  it  will  be  used  to  thin  them  and 
kill  the  weeds. 

We  mowed  our  old  strawberry  beds,  covered  them 
with  earth  by  plowing  between  the  rows,  and  har¬ 
rowed  them  down  level.  They  will  start  new  foliage 
from  the  roots,  and  the  bed  will  be  full  of  small 
weeds.  The  weeder  will  be  used  twice  per  week 
from  now  till  Fall,  and  not  much  else  will  have  to 
be  done.  I  could  not  get  along  without  the  weeder, 
yet  if  one  is  a  few  days  behind  time,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  as  a  weed  killer,  and  time  spent  in 
using  it  is  wasted.  "  c.  e.  chapman. 

Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y. 


ALL  SORTS. 

PROTECT  THE  HORSES.— During  fly  time,  some 
protection  should  be  given  the  horses  while  at  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  stable.  Nothing  is  cheaper  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  large  bran  sack  used  as  a  fly  sheet.  Sim¬ 
ply  rip  it  down  the  seams,  and  tie  it  with  stout 
pieces  of  cord  to  the  harness,  and  also  behind  to 
the  breeching  or  traces  to  prevent  its  blowing  off. 
Where  one  cannot  afford  ear  nets,  two  or  three  twigs 
with  the  leaves  on  may  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
bridle,  and  they  will  keep  the  flies  off  the  head.  In 
the  stable,  some  pieces  of  sacking  may  be  tacked 
up  to  the  windows,  and  another  at  the  door.  This 
should  be  fastened  at  the  top  and  one  side,  and  if 
two  pieces  are  used  and  the  second  tacked  along  the 
other  side,  it  will  cover  the  opening  better,  and 
brush  off  the  flies  as  the  horses  enter.  At  night, 
the  pieces  should  be  hooked  back  to  allow  for  a 
draft,  and  to  cool  the  stable.  e.  c.  p. 

CURRENT-WHEEL  WATER  POWER.— I  would 
like  to  say  in  reply  to  H.  G.  P.,  of  Monterey,  N.  Y., 
page  512,  that  he  could  use  a  current  wheel  in  all 
probability  under  the  conditions  named,  and  one  of 
16  feet  diameter  would  certainly  give  him  20-horse- 
power.  This  wheel  should  have  paddles  from  six  to 
eight  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide,  according  to 
volume  of  water,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  lower 
end  of  a  flume,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  fall 


in  stream.  The  paddles  should  fit  close  to  sides  of 
flume,  and  a  wing  dam  at  upper  end  of  flume  should 
be  added.  This  wing  dam  could  be  made  of  stones 
thrown  loosely  in  the  stream,  and  of  a  height  that 
would  force  a  part  of  the  stream  towards  the  flume. 
A  man  here  has  a  wheel  of  this  kind  in  use  where 
the  fall  is  not  over  half  an  inch  in  20  feet,  and  he 
pumps  water  for  house  and  cuts  feed  for  a  horse — 
probably  a  full  horse  power.  Two  feet  fall  in  20  is  a 
fair-sized  stream,  and  would  give  a  great  deal  of 
power,  properly  harnessed.  Current  wheels  are  not 
novelties  in  the  West,  many  being  used  for  irrigation. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  s.  e.  b. 

KILLING  GRASSHOPPERS.— Every  year  we  have 
questions  about  the  best  methods  for  killing  grass¬ 
hoppers  or  locusts.  In  the  West,  these  grasshoppers 
appear  in  immense  numbers,  and  the  agricultural 
colleges  have  been  obliged  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
study  to  the  matter.  The  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  sends  out  a  bulletin  dealing  with  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It  appears  that,  by  all  odds,  the  best  imple¬ 
ment  for  killing  these  grasshoppers  is  the  hopper- 


dozer  or  kerosene  pan,  a  picture  of  which  is  shown 
at  Fig.  209.  This  is  made  of  stove-pipe  iron,  bu  turn¬ 
ing  the  sides  and  ends.  This  leaves  a  long,  flat  pan 
about  4  inches  deep.  This  is  mounted  on  wooden 
runners  as  shown  in  the  picture.  A  piece  of  cloth 
is  stretched  on  a  frame  at  the  back  of  the  pan. 
When  ready  for  business,  this  pan  is  partly  filled 
with  water,  and  a  quantity  of  kerosene  oil  poured  on 
top  of  that.  On  level  ground,  no  cross  pieces  are 
necessary.  On  sloping  ground,  the  contents  should 
be  divided  as  shown  in  the  picture,  as  otherwise  the 
water  would  run  to  one  end.  These  hopper-dozers 
are  made  of  any  desired  length  up  to  18  feet.  They 
are  hauled  along  over  the  ground  scooping  up  the 
grasshoppers,  which  fly  and  strike  the  cloth,  and 
fall  back  into  the  pans,  wnere  the  kerosene  quickly 
kills  them.  With  one  of  these  hopper-dozers,  it  is 
easy  to  collect  several  bushels  of  grasshoppers  in  a 
day. 

A  NOVEL  CHICKEN  COOP.— About  the  best  idea 
I  have  seen  in  chicken  coops  in  which  to  keep  the 
hen  and  her  brood,  is  the  old-fashioned  A-shaped 
coop  covered  at  the  back  and  sides  with  tarred  pa¬ 
per,  and  then  whitewashed.  The  paper  helps  to  keep 
away  the  lice,  and  makes  the  coop  watertight  and 
windproof,  while  the  whitewash  changes  the  color 
so  that  it  does  not  become  so  hot  during  the  day 
as  would  a  dark-colored  one. 

Very  little  material  is  required  for  one  of  these 


HIS  FIRST  BREAKFAST.  From  St.  Paul’s.  Fig.  210. 

coops.  A  board  13  or  14  feet  long  and  12  inches 
wide  cut  in  four  pieces,  will  make  the  sides.  Four 
cleats,  4x24  inches,  will  hold  them  together.  Any 
rough  lumber  will  do  for  the  back,  while  a  few 
laths  or  strips  of  board  make  the  front.  The  coop 
should  have  a  spread  of  3  to  3Y2  feet,  and  the  lath 
need  to  be  about  three  inches  apart.  These  are  the 
cheapest  coops  that  can  be  built,  and  are  fully  as 
durable  and  convenient  as  any  other  kind. 

New  York.  edwin  c.  poweel. 

SPANISH  LAND  LAWS.— We  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  laziness  and  lack  of  enterprise  shown 
by  the  Spanish  people,  and  yet,  it  appears  in  some 
respects  that  they  are  in  advance  of  more  civilized 
nations.  Some  of  their  land  laws  might  well  be 
copied  by  other  countries.  Any  one  who  reclaims 
land  on  water  or  marshes,  insures  exemption  from 
taxation  of  any  kind  for  from  10  to  20  years.  A 
house  constructed  on  reclaimed  land  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  town  is  exempt  from  taxation  for  five 


years.  Where  newly-planted  fruit  trees  are  set  on 
land,  no  increased  assessment  is  permitted  for  20 
years.  Where  one  erects  buildings  designed  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  there  can  be  no  increase  in  the  as¬ 
sessment  for  taxes  for  15  years;  in  other  words,  build¬ 
ings  placed  on  the  property  are  not  taxed  for  that 
length  of  time.  What  a  boon  some  of  these  laws 
would  be  to  English  or  American  farmers,  and  how 
it  would,  in  some  cases,  stimulate  farming.  Near  the 
large  towns  or  cities,  it  would  act  to  encourage  towns¬ 
people  to  go  to  the  country  and  build  and  improve 
property.  As  it  is,  such  people  may  go  into  a  com¬ 
munity  and  spend  money  to  beautify  grounds  or  put 
up  substantial  buildings,  and  they  are  at  once  con¬ 
sidered  fit  subjects  for  bleeding;  taxes  are  heaped 
upon  them,  and  the  result  is  that  others  who  might, 
go  to  the  community  are  driven  away. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  IN  MILK  PRESERVING. 

Is  It  of  Practical  Value  ? 

We  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  experiments 
conducted  at  the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station, 
in  putting  milk  under  a  high  pressure  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
serving  it.  The  pressure  seemed  to  weaken  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bacteria  which  sour  milk.  We  have  been 
interviewing  a  number  of  scientific  men  to  try  to 
learn  something  more  about  the  matter,  but  few  of 
them  are  prepared  to  speak  definitely. 

Prof.  S.  M.  Babcock  says: 

“I  think  Prof.  Hite  has  maae  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  what  has  been  known  concerning  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  affect  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  milk. 
I  do  not  see,  just  now,  how  those  high  pressures  can 
be  applied  in  practice  but  have  no  doubt  a  way  will 
be  found,  if  further  investigations  show  that  they 
will  be  effective  in  keeping  milk  in  its  natural  con¬ 
dition.  It  has  been  shown  before  that  high  pressure 
retards  the  development  of  some  kinds  of  bacteria, 
but  such  high  pressures  as  were  used  in  this  case 
have,  I  think,  never  been  tried  before.  I  do  not 
know  why  pressure  should  affect  the  growth  of 
bacteria.” 

Dr.  H.  A.  Hardy,  the  bacteriologist  of  die  Geneva 
Station ,(  says: 

“From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  value  of  these 
results  is  not  so  clear.  From  the  published  account, 
it  appears  that  the  high  pressures  used  did  not  result 
in  the  death  of  the  bacteria,  but  only  in  checking 
their  action  for  a  few  days.  Pressure  alone  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  free  the  milk  from  disease- 
producing  germs.  A  combination  of  pressure  with 
Pasteurization  gave  good  results,  but  in  this  case, 
the  pressure  simply  takes  the  place  of  the  cooling 
w,.ich  usually  follows  the  heating.  Milk  Pasteurized 
at  152  to  160  degrees  for  from  one  to  three  hours 
and  properly  cooled  and  kept  cool,  can  be  ship¬ 
ped  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  If  the  extra  cost  of  providing  containers 
capable  of  withstanding  a  pressure  of  ten  tons,  of 
applying  this  pressure,  and  of  transporting  the  con¬ 
tainer  to  its  destination  and  back  will  be  less  than 
the  cost  of  properly  cooling  pasteurized  milk  and 
keeping  it  cool,  then  some  practical  results  are  to 
be  expected  from  the  process.  In  the  sub-tropical 
portions  of  the  country,  where  cooling  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  there  may  be  a  balance  in  favor  of  pres¬ 
sure;  out  even  here  the  present  outlook  is  not  prom¬ 
ising.  As  the  research  goes  on,  something  may  be 
found  to  modify  this  view.” 


Last  year  we  transplanted  sprouts  of  Cuthbert  rasp¬ 
berries  in  August,  on  land  where  an  old  strawberry  bod 
had  been  plowed  under.  The  plants  -all  lived  and  made 
a  fair  growth.  This  year  they  are  giving  us  about  one- 
third  of  an  average  crop  of  fruit. 

A  Philadelphia  man  was  arrested  recently  for  stealing 
a  brick  sidewalk.  He  may  go  on  record  with  the  Chicago 
man  who  stole  a  newly-sodded  lawn,  transplanting  the 
grass  bodily  to  his  own  premises;  he  was,  however,  con¬ 
siderate  enough  to  leave  the  shade  trees  and  the  garden 
fence. 

A  fruit  tree  agent  is  canvassing  Delaware  County,  Ind., 
and  among  other  novelties,  is  selling- the  Prunus  Simoni 
plum,  and  recommending  it  as  the  best  in  cultivation. 
He  exhibits  samples  of  very  large,  deep  purple  plums, 
which,  he  says,  are  Prunus  Simoni.  Readers  should  let 
him  severely  alone. 

A  friend  in  Ohio,  who  has  started  an  orchard  of  5,000 
trees,  says  he  has  put  in  1,000  Bartlett  pears.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  he  went  to  California  for  his  stock,  but  he 
says;  “No,  California  is  the  last  place  I  would  think  of 
sending  for  nursery  stock,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
diseases  their  trees  are  subject  to.  I  made  every  tree 
myself.” 

A  Philadelphia  man  recently  passed  through  New 
Jersey  with  his  entire  family  of  wife  and  four  children, 
riding  on  a  tricycle.  This  machine  weighed  85  pounds, 
and  carried,  in  addition  to  the  family,  a  repair  kit,  a 
small  tent,  cooking  utensils,  and  a  bag  of  food.  The 
four  children  ranged  in  ages  from  18  months  to  seven 
years,  and  were  said  to  be  happier  than  many  larks.  At 
night,  the  party  slept  in  farmhouses.  Th^y  make  about 
20  miles  a  day  on  their  machine.  This  is  certainly  a  novel 
and  pleasant  way  of  taking  a  family  outing. 


A  NEBRASKA  HOPPER-DOZER.  Fig.  209. 
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ALFALFA  IN  ONTARIO. 

Frozen  Out  for  the  First  Time. 

WORK  LAND  IN  FALL. — My  five  years’  experience 
in  growing  Alfalfa  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  prepare  the  land  is  to  work  it  thoroughly  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Summer  or  Fall  previous  to  sowing  it  the 
next  Spring;  also  cultivate  the  land  several  times 
early  in  the  Spring  before  seeding,  and  sow  about  20 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  broadcast,  and  harrow  it 
in  with  a  light  harrow  or  weeder.  We  sow  about 
May  10.  I  have  always  sown  it  alone,  without  any 
nurse  crop  with  it,  although  I  think  it  might  do 
well  if  a  light  seeding  of  oats  or  barley,  say  one 
bushel  to  the  acre,  was  sown  with  it.  The  greatest 
difficulty  I  find  is  to  keep  the  weeds  and  grass  from 
growing  and  getting  the  start  of  the  Alfalfa,  and 
choking  it  out.  I  think  it  would  be  best  not  to  use 
stable  or  barnyard  manure,  on  account  of  it  being 
full  of  weed  seed,  but  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  in¬ 
stead.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  have  the  land 
thoroughly  worked  and  cultivated  before  seeding,  so 
as  to  have  the  weeds  and  grass  thoroughly  killed,  and 
the  land  in  good  shape.  I  commenced  with  one  acre 
of  Alfalfa,  and  added  one  acre  each  year,  until  I  got 
five  acres. 

A  HARD  WINTER. — Last  Winter  was  very  severe 
with  most  crops  in  the  southern  part  of  Ontario,  the 
weather  being  extremely  cold,  and  the  ground  freez¬ 
ing  up  full  of  water  and  no  snow  for  protection.  The 
Fall  wheat  and  clover  were  killed  out,  also  grapes  and 
many  fruit  trees,  and  about  two-thirds  of  my  Alfalfa 
was  killed.  I  plowed  up  most  of  it,  and  reseeded,  but 
the  weeds  came  up  so  quickly,  and  got  such  a  start 
of  the  Alfalfa,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  a  failure.  I  cov¬ 
ered  it  over  with  coarse  stable  manure  early  in  the 
Winter,  thinking  it  might  protect  it  from  the  frost, 
and  that  manure  has  filled  the  land  with  weed  seed, 
so  I  think  I  shall  have  to  plow  it  up  and  reseed.  This 
has  been  the  worst  year  for  weeds  that  I  ever  knew; 
weeds  are  everywhere,  the  land  just  full  of  them.  I 
have  always  kept  my  land  very  clean  of  weeds,  more 
so  than  most  farmers,  but  this  year,  all  sorts  of  weeds 
have  come  up  where  I  never  had  any  before.  I  use 
long  stable  manure  from  hotel  and  livery  stables,  and 
use  oat  hulls  for  bedding,  and  that  must  be  where  we 
get  the  weed  seeds.  So  the  greatest  difficulty  we  find 
in  growing  Alfalfa  is  to  get  it  started  ahead  of  the 
weeds,  but  after  it  once  gets  a  good  start,  it  will 
smother  the  weeds  out  or  prevent  them  from  grow¬ 
ing;  the  land  should  be  well  cultivated  the  Summer 
before,  early  in  the  Spring  before  seeding,  and  sow 
plenty  of  seed — 20  to  25  pounds  per  acre.  When  six 
to  eight  inches  high,  run  the  mower  over  it  to  cut  off 
the  weeds,  if  any.  I  think  it  also  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  clover  roots  grow  stronger,  e.  d.  tili.son. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  IN  OHIO. 

A  Lone  Hand  for  Timothy. 

A  GOOD  CLOVER  CROP— When  H.  W.  C.  was  at 
my  farm  last  Fall,  he  seemed  surprised  at  the  growth 
of  the  previous  Spring’s  seeding  of  clover,  and  as  the 
last  of  it  went  into  the  barn  last  week,  and  was  the 
finest  by  all  odds  of  our  clover  experience,  a  few 
lines  about  it  may  not  be  amiss.  The  seed  was  sown 
on  the  oats,  the  last  week  of  April,  1898,  after  the 
oats  were  drilled  in.  I  used  acidulated  S.  C.  rock,  and 
5  per  cent  potash  for  a  fertilizer,  200  pounds  per  acre. 
The  harrow  was  run  over  the  field,  followed  by  the 
field  roller  heavily  weighted,  so  that  the  surface  was 
very  fine  and  firm.  Four  quarts  of  clover  were  then 
“cycloned”  on  to  the  acre,  and  the  harrow  with 
slanting  teeth  again  sent  over  the  field  to  cover  the 
clover.  The  catch  was  fine.  The  oats — for  last  year 
— were  good,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  off  the  field, 
the  mowing  machine  was  put  at  work,  cutting  the 
stubble  and  the  clover  down  fairly  close.  This  gave 
a  mulch  that  made  quite  a  showing  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  little  clover  went  at  it,  and  soon 
hau  a  nice  green  surface.  Within  a  short  time,  there 
was  quite  a  crop  again,  with  a  few  weeds  intermixed. 
Again  the  mowing  machine  was  sent  over  the  fields, 
and  weeds  and  clover  made  a  common  addition  to 
the  surface  mulch.  After  this,  the  clover  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  grow  as  large  as  it  would  before  Winter,  and 
it  was  this  that  H.  W.  C.  saw  in  the  late  Fall. 

The  roots  strengthened  jy  the  two  primings  of 
the  tops,  were  so  firmly  anchored  that  they  resisted 
all  of  the  35  degrees  below  zero  attempts  to  kill  it 
out,  and  this  season  was  a  soliu  mat  of  vines  with 
crimson  crests,  with  not  a  break  upon  the  field,  or 
more  than  a  handful  of  weeds.  Our  clover  in  other 
fields  not  double  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  clipped 
only  once,  did  not  winter  nearly  so  well,  killed  out 
in  places  badly,  and  made  a  very  poor  crop,  though 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  other  conditions  were  equal. 


Did  the  clipping  twice  and  the  harrowing  in  of  the 
clover  seed  give  me  the  pleasing  results? 

TIMOTHY  ALONE— Yesterday  we  cut  the  last  of 
the  Timothy — an  August-sown  crop,  sown  alone,  and 
a  finer  field  of  Timothy  I  never  had  upon  the  farm. 
Tne  field  was  intended  for  another  crop,  but  a  severe 
drought  made  the  plowing  so  difficult  that  it  was 
deferred  for  a  rain,  and  so  was  not  plowed  until 
aoout  July  4,  when  it  was  turned  over,  herbage  be¬ 
neath.  About  August  1,  right  after  a  heavy  rain,  the 
land  was  made  fine  as  Cutaway  and  harrows  could 
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make  it,  rolled,  and  the  Timothy  sown  on — six  quarts 
per  acre — and  lightly  harrowed  in — or  rather,  Breed’s 
weedered  in.  The  weeds  were  kept  clipped  down 
with  the  mower,  and  with  the  result  that  I  do  not 
remember  of  ever  having  so  fine  a  crop  of  this  horse 
hay  as  on  this  August-sown  field. 

My  thought  is  that  clover  may  be  made  a  much 
surer  crop  than  it  is  when  sown  with  oats,  if  the 
land  is  made  fine  and  compact  before  the  clover  seed 
is  sown,  and  it  should  be  lightly  harrowed  to  get 
it  in  more  deeply  than  surface  sowing,  and  then 
trusting  to  luciv  for  it  to  get  a  root-hold.  This  has 
been  our  practice  for  years,  with,  I  think,  not  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  time.  Then  why  should  not  Timothy  be 
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sown  as  a  crop  by  itself,  and  not  have  to  be  nursed 
by  a  grain  crop?  The  secret  of  success,  I  think,  is 
to  keep  the  weeds  and  Foxtail  grass  cut  down  so  that 
they  cannot  get  a  start  to  oversnadow  the  crop  we 
want.  In  our  anxiety  to  get  soiling  and  ensilage 
crops,  we  must  not  forget  that  grass  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  good  soil  fertility,  and  our  clovers  and  grasses 
must-  be  maintained  in  a  rotation  that  recognizes 
them  as  the  great  renovators  of  our  farms,  and 
gives  to  them  the  first  chance,  and  that  chance  should 
be  a  deep  concern  of  the  farmer  to  promote,  j.  g. 


CIDER-MAKING  IN  ILLINOIS. 

From  Apple  to  Consumer. 

APPLES  SORTED. — Apples  which  come  to  our 
cider  mill,  are  first  weighed  on  the  wagon  scales, 
and  then  shoveled  into  bins  with  slat  bottoms,  which 
are  located  on  both  sides  of  a  shed,  sloping  sharply 
towards  the  centre,  and  communicating  with  an  ele¬ 
vator  trough,  by  which  the  apples  can  be  conveyed 
to  a  bin  or  large  hopper  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  and  which  is  situated  right  over  the 
grinder.  Apples  from  our  own  orchards  are  usually 
sorted  before  they  are  brought  to  the  mill,  but  all 
others  are  sorted  from  the  bins  as  they  go  into  the 
elevator;  this  may  seem  to  some  like  a  slow,  tedious 
anu  useless  job,  adapted  only  to  small  concerns,  but 
when  cider  makers  generally  find  out  that  only  by 
using  good,  clean  sound  apples,  unmixed  with  leaves 
and  grass,  can  good  cider  be  made,  and  practice  what 
they  have  learned,  then  may  we  expect  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  cider  of  the  country. 

No  one  special  variety  of  apple  is  used;  indeed, 
a  mixture  of  varieties  is  generally  preferred  to  any 
one  kind,  obtainable  here  in  quantity.  The  juice  of 
the  earlier  apples,  being  thin  and  lacking  in  flavor, 
and,  made  in  warm  weather,  is  not  adapted  for 
keeping  as  cider,  neither  will  it  make  very  strong 
vinegar;  but  it  does  very  well  for  mixing  with  the 
juice  of  later  apples,  and  so  the  early  apples  all  go 
into  vinegar  stock.  As  the  season  advances,  some 
of  the  cider  is  disposed  of  for  immediate  use,  but 
not  until  cool  weather  is  cider  made  up  for  keep¬ 
ing  through  the  Winter,  unless  there  should  be  a 
great  scarcity. 

GROUND  AND  SQUEEZED —From  the  large  hop¬ 
per,  the  apples  are  let  down  into  the  grinder,  and 
from  the  grinder,  the  pomace  falls  into  a  chute 
which  conveys  it  to  either  end  of  a  double  platform 
press,  as  desired.  The  “cheese”  is  made  up  of  thin 
layers  of  pomace,  enclosed  in  cloth  and  separated  by 
racks  made  of  narrow  slats.  Arrangements  are  at 
hand  for  soaking  and  wringing  the  cloths  used  in 
laying  up  the  cheese,  as  they  and  all  other  articles 
with  which  the  cider  comes  in  contact,  must  be  kept 
clean.  The  mill  and  press  are  all  washed  every 
evening,  after  the  mill  is  saiu  down. 

MADE  INTO  VINEGAR.— From  the  press,  the 
cider  runs  into  tubs,  from  which  it  is  pumped  by  a 
force  pump  to  tanks,  where  it  can  be  barreled,  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  and  ferment.  Vinegar  stock  is  pump¬ 
ed  to  the  vinegar  building,  where  it  is  put  into  bar¬ 
rels,  being  aDout  four-fifths  filled  and  the  bungs  left 
out.  This  building  is  kept  warm  to  hasten  the 
process  of  making  vinegar,  and  when  the  vinegar 
is  thoroughly  made  and  required  for  market,  it  is 
pumped  into  tanks  to  make  it  of  even  strength,  and 
to  allow  it  to  settle  before  barreling. 

In  putting  away  cider  to  keep  over  Winter,  the  rule 
is  just  the  reverse.  The  cider  is  made  late,  allowed 
to  cool  as  much  as  possible,  and  is  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air  as  possible. 
Our  products  are  not  sold  in  the  general  market, 
but  mainly  to  the  retailer,  and  sometimes  to  the 
consumer,  and  sales  are  made  partly  by  traveling 
salesmen  and  partly  through  the  mails.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  pure  cider  vinegar  is  hurt  by  the  competition 
of  spurious  goods,  colored  to  imitate,  and  sold  as, 
cider  vinegar.  The  average  grocer  buys  it  because 
it  is  cheaper,  and  there  is  more  profit  in  it,  and  ex¬ 
cuses  himself  by  saying  that  he  is  forced  to  do  it 
by  competition,  and  that  consumers  are  demand¬ 
ing  cheap  goods.  What  effect  the  pure  food  law, 
which  goes  into  effect  in  Illinois  next  year,  will  have 
on  the  cider  and  cider  vinegar  industry,  it  is  hard 
to  tell.  As  it  is  now,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  trade  in  this  line. 

Illinois.  _  L.  II.  BRYANT. 

Grafting  Chestnuts.— I  have  seen  a  few  large  chestnut 
trees  grafted,  and  have  also  grafted  a  few  myself,  but 
with  rather  unsatisfactory  results.  Enough  of  the  grafts 
fail  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  tree.  I  think  it  a  better 
plan  to  set  grafted  trees  of  the  improved  kinds,  or  set 
seedlings  where  one  desires  trees  to  stand  permanently, 
and  top-graft  the  following  season.  j.  w.  killen. 

Delaware. 

A  reader  in  central  New  York  says  that  he  set  out  11 
plants  of  wild  strawberries;  five  of  them  proved  very 
early,  and  the  first  berries  were  picked  the  last  of  May, 
and  by  the  first  of  June  there  was  a  good  picking.  The 
first  of  the  Crescents  were  picked  June  9,  and  the  Haver- 
land  a  day  or  so  later.  The  size  of  the  wild  fruit  was 
medium,  and  quality  good.  They  seemed  able  to  stand 
the  frost  better  than  other  varieties. 

The  recent  terrible  floods  in  Texas  reveal  one  condition 
of  affairs  which  is  hardly  known  in  the  North  and  West. 
One  cotton  planter  is  said  to  have  312  people  to  care  for. 
This  represents  the  laborers  and  their  families  who  have 
been  taking  care  of  the  cotton  crop  on  his  plantation. 
They,  probably,  know  no  other  home,  and  doubtless,  have 
nothing  ahead.  In  times  of  disaster,  there  is  no  place  for 
them  to  go,  and  they  look  to  the  plantation  for  support. 
This  is  one  of  the  curious  sides  of  southern  negro  farm¬ 
ing.  Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  country  do  such  con¬ 
ditions  prevail. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  ] 


Soi/s  and  Fruits  in  Alabama. 

,J.  F.  Z.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 1.  Is  a  soil  largely 
composed  of  decomposed  slate  and  humus, 
adapted  to  fruit  and  grape  growing  in  cen¬ 
tral  Alabama?  2.  Will  the  varieties  that 
do  well  at  College  Station,  Texas,  do  as 
well  in  central  Alabama,  on  high,  rolling 
land?  3.  What  varieties  are  principally 
grown  at  Cullman;  Fruithurst  and  vicinity? 

Ans. — 1.  Slaty  or  shaly  soils  are 
quite  good  for  grapes  and  most  other 
fruits,  if  well  mixed  with  humus  and 
if  occasionally  applications  are  made  of 
manures  that  contain  potash,  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid  and  nitrogen.  Some  of  the  best 
peach  orchards  and  vineyards  that  I 
have  seen  along  the  Ohio  River  were 
on  such  lands.  2.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  most  of  the  fruits  that  do  well  at 
College  Station,  Texas,  will  succeed  in 
central  Alabama;  but  the  soil  is  much 
richer  in  Texas  than  most  of  the 
higher  lands  of  Alabama.  3.  Almost 
any  of  the  standard  fruits  are  grown 
about  Fruithurst.  The  Elberta  peach, 
Burbank  and  Abundance  plums,  Con¬ 
cord,  Niagara  and  Ives  grapes  all  do 
well  there.  H.  e.  v.  i>. 

How  to  Keep  Apples. 

H.  F.  J.,  Ashland,  Ala. — What  is  t lie  best 
method  of  keeping  apples  through  the 
Winter?  Should  they  be  kept  tight  in  a 
cellar,  or  should  they  have  ventilation? 

An 8. — There  are  conflicting  opinions 
among  good  authorities  as  to  the  best 
way  to  keep  apples.  Some  think  they 
need  ventilation  while  others  want 
them  as  tightly  inclosed  as  possible. 
The  most  recent  experiments  seem  to 
confirm  the  latter  opinion  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  There  are  certain  conditions 
which  we  know  to  be  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  fruits  of  almost  every 
kind.  These  are  low  and  equable  tem¬ 
peratures.  None  but  perfectly  sound 
fruit  should  ever  be  stored,  and  that 
which  was  not  fully  ripe  when  gather¬ 
ed  and  put  away.  The  cooler  it  can  be 
kept,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  to  the  freez¬ 
ing  point,  the  better.  But  there  should 
not  be  changes  from  cool  to  warm,  for 
they  induce  ripening  and  then  rot; 
the  germs  tnat  cause  rot  flourish  in 
a  warm  temperature  but  are  held  in 
check  where  it  is  cold.  Moisture  also 
induces  them  to  develop.  If  the  air  is 
both  cold  and  dry,  the  fruit  will  keep 
very  much  better  than  when  warm  and 
moist.  But  dry  air,  especially  when  it 
is  allowed  to  circulate  freely,  will  cause 
the  fruit  to  shrivel  and  become  tough 
and  less  valuable.  The  cooler  the  air 
the  moister  it  may  be.  In  some  very 
cool  fruit  cellars,  there  are  springs  or 
running  streams  of  water,  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  beneficial  rather  than  other¬ 
wise,  because  of  the  air  being  kept  moist 
by  them.  If  the  cellars  were  not  kept 
cool  all  the  time,  the  moisture  would  be 
injurious.  One  point  in  keeping  apples 
has  been  quite  thoroughly  worked  out 
by  practical  men,  whom  I  have  heard 
discussing  the  matter  of  heading  up  the 
barrels  before  storing  for  the  Winter. 
Their  evidence  is  almost  always  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  tight  heading  of  the  bar¬ 
rels  immediately  upon  gathering  the  ap¬ 
ples,  or  very  soon  after.  When  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  in  good  sound  condition  and 
kept  cool  there  was  very  little  rot,  and 
they  were  plumper  and  fresher  than 
those  not  headed  up.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Cold  and  San  Jose  Scale. 

L.  ]}.  If.,  Coaicsvillc,  Fa.— I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  a  temperature  of  eight  degrees 
below  zero  is  fatal  to  San  Jos§  scale.  Is 
this  the  case,  or  is  any  low  temperature 
fatal? 

Ans. — Just  how  low  a  temperature  the 
San  Jose  scale  will  stand  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  It  will,  doubtless,  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  the  locality.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  a  temperature  of  8  degrees 
below  zero  would  prove  fatal  to  a  ma¬ 


jority  of  the  scales  in  southern  latitudes, 
and  possibly,  some  would  be  killed  here 
in  the  North.  However,  the  thermom¬ 
eter  registered  as  low  as  lfi  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  here  at  Ithaca  last  February, 
yet  a  goodly  number  of  the  scales  came 
through  all  right.  Furthermore,  the 
scale  has  been  breeding  successfully  in 
southern  Canada  for  several  years, 
where  the  temperature  must  go  still 
lower  than  this.  Doubtless,  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  scales  to  cold  will  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  how  well  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  extreme  coldness  of 
the  weather  which  kills  insects,  as  it 
is  the  sudden  changes  or  extremes  of 
temperature.  m.  v.  st.tnoehi.and. 

The  Prunus  Simoni  Plum. 

(1.  L.  J.,  Gaston,  Ind.— Will  you  give  the 
history  of  the  Primus  Simoni  plum,  date  of 
introduction  and  by  whom  originated? 
What  are  color  and  quality  of  fruit,  time 
of  ripening  and  hardiness?  What,  if  any¬ 
thing,  does  Downing'  say  of  it? 

Ans. — It  was  planted  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  about  15  years  ago,  October, 
1884.  After  trial,  it  was  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  fruit. 
The  plums  average  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  with  a  medium  suture  and  flat¬ 
tened  at  both  ends  like  a  crab  apple. 
The  color  is  a  dull  dark  red  with  lighter 
shades  here  and  there.  The  peach-pit 
flavor  is  objectionable  to  most  people. 
It  ripens  in  September.  It  was  not 
known  to  Downing.  The  pit  is  corru¬ 
gated  like  that  of  the  peach.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northwest  China,  introduced 
to  France  by  Simon  Louis,  of  Metz, 
through  his  brother-in-law,  Eugene 
Simon.  Prof.  Budd  wrote  to  us  under 
date  of  Oct.  10,  188(5,  that  he  thought 
that  Prunus  Simoni  in  tree,  flower  and 
fruit  comes  nearer  to  the  almond  and 
peach  than  to  the  plum  family.  We  are 
wondering  why  crosses  with  it  and  the 
native  and  Japan  plums  have  not  been 
made.  Perhaps  they  have.  A  portrait 
of  the  plum,  full  and  half  section  view, 
and  of  the  little  corrugated  pit  appeared 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Oct.  16,  1886. 

Green  Crops  for  Georgia  Orchards. 

/*.,  Menlo,  (la.— Would  you  advise  I  lie  sow¬ 
ing  of  Crimson  clover  in  a  young  apple 
orchard?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  in 
this  section  before  September?  Would  it 
injure  the  trees  to  let  it  mature  enough  in 
Spring  to  make  a  light  crop  of  hay?  Would 
the  conditions  be  the  same  in  a  young 
peach  orchard? 

Ans. — I  would  not  as  99  years  in  100 
there  would  be  moisture  enough  to  cause 
seed  to  germinate,  and  they  would 
then  be  Irilieu  by  aim.  TTle  same  as  to 
the  peach  orchard,  though  it,  if  two  or 
three  years  old,  would  furnish  more 
shade  and  more  clover  would  live. 
Planted  when  September  rains  set  in,  he 
would,  by  May.  have  a  fine  crop  to  cut 
if  he  wished,  though  I  turned  mine  un¬ 
der.  If  I  were  the  grower,  I  would 
plant  cow  peas  now,  and  turn  them  in 
early  in  October,  sowing  Crimson  clover 
at  that  time,  and  plow  under  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  May.  a.  w.  smith. 

Americus. 

RESULTS  FROM  PEAS  AND  CI.OVEH. 

We  have  grown  Crimson  clover  for 
several  years  past,  in  part  of  our  or¬ 
chards,  and  find  that  there  is  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  the  soil  from  year  to  year. 
The  trees  make  a  very  vigorous  growth, 
also.  Our  plan  is  to  sow  the  clover  seed 
as  early  in  September  as  the  weather 
permits,  and  in  April,  we  harvest  the 
crop  of  hay.  Land  which  produced 
about  1,200  pounds  of  hay  per  acre  four 
years  ago,  has  gradually  given  an  in¬ 
creased  yield  this  year,  from  2,000  to 
2,500  pounds  of  hay  being  harvested. 
During  May,  the  land  is  again  sown  to 
cow  peas,  and  the  crop  harvested  dur¬ 
ing  August  or  early  in  September.  We 
thus  secure  two  crops  of  most  nutri¬ 
tious  hay  from  the  same  land,  the  pea 
hay  ranging  from  one  to  two  tons  per 
acre,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
weather  during  Summer.  Where  we 
allowed  the  Crimson  clover  to  be  plowed 


under  when  matured,  no  perceptible  dif¬ 
ference  could  be  seen  in  the  following 
year's  crop.  We,  therefore,  utilize  all 
the  clover  for  hay.  We  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  our  experi¬ 
ments  with  Crimson  clover  in  or¬ 
chards,  as  to  sow  a  very  large  area  of 
ground  next  September,  so  soon  as  the 
cow  pea  hay  crop  is  harvested.  .  It  is, 
however,  advisable  when  seeding  poor 
land,  to  fertilize  lightly  with  either 
stable  manure,  six  to  eight  loads  per 
acre,  or  500  pounds  of  some  reliable 
commercial  fertilizer;  this  gives  the 
clover  a  good  start,  and  manuring  may 
be  lessened  the  following  year;  but  we 
find  that  500  pounds  of  bone  meal  per 
acre  pay  well,  both  in  yield  of  hay  and 
in  the  healthy  growth  of  trees.  Sow¬ 
ing  clover  seed  later  than  the  middle 
of  November  seldom  gives  good  results 
here.  r.  j.  berckmans. 

Augusta. 

Condensing  Boiler  Steam. 

L.  F.  II.,  Tinlcrn,  Out. — Some  time  ago,  I 
saw  an  Illustration  of  a  water  still  in  The 
K.  N.-Y.  I  have  a  boiler  for  running  a  cream 
separator  morning  and  night,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  it  would  be  practi¬ 
cable  to  utilize  the  steam  left  in  the  boiler 
after  separating,  for  distilling,  and  if  so, 
how? 

Ans. — There  is,  in  nearly  every  cream¬ 
ery,  what  is  called  a  “tempering  coil” 
and  vat.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  bring 
the  cream  to  the  proper  temperature  be¬ 
fore  churning.  Such  a  coil  and  vat,  if 
not  already  possessed  by  L.  E.  II.,  can 
be  procured  from  D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  piece  of  apparatus  in  the 
creamery,  and  when  not  used  for  tem¬ 
pering  cream,  the  vat  can  be  filled  with 
cold  water,  and  the  steam  may  be  passed 
through  the  coils,  thus  condensing  it. 
Glass  condensers  are  manufactured  for 
distilling  purposes,  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  Eimer  and  Amend,  New 
York.  A  distilling  apparatus  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  having  a  coil  of  block  tin 
made,  then  this  coil  may  be  immersed  in 
a  barrel  or  box  of  cold  water,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  there  shall  be  a  constant 
outflow  and  inflow  of  cold  water,  thus 
condensing  the  steam  as  it  passes 
through  the  coil.  l.  a.  c. 

The  only  tempering  device  we  sell  for 
use  in  cream  vats  consists  of  a  V-shaped 
trough,  which  is  let  down  into  the  vat, 
and  in  which  crushed  ice  can  be  placed. 
We  formerly  sold  quantities  of  these 
vats  for  raising  cream  by  the  setting 
system,  but  nowadays  we  sell  very  few. 
The  general  practice  in  creameries,  with 
regard  to  the  tempering  of  cream,  is  to 
have  a  vat  fitted  for  the  circulation  of 
-cold  water,  or  where  the  water  supply  is 
not  cold  enough  to  have  an  ice-box  at 
the  end  or  at  the  sides  of  the  vat.  By 
this  means,  the  temperature  is  regu¬ 
lated.  There  is  a  cream  ripening  system 
on  the  market  known  as  the  Boyd  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  employs  a  coil  of  piping  in 
the  vats.  This,  however,  is  used  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  With  reference  to 
condensing  steam  in  these  coils,  the 
amount  of  heat  required  is  so  small  that 
it  would  condense  a  small  amount  of 


steam.  In  all  of  our  vats,  we  have  a 
coil  of  pipe  under  the  vat  in  the  water 
space,  and  steam  is  used  in  these.  It 
takes  but  a  small  amount  to  regulate 
the  temperature,  o.  H.  burrell  *  co. 


Peach  Baskets. 


Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  ibqts. 


Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3*4,  5,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 


BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers.  Write  tor  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Man u facturers  and  Agents, 

isto  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


OUR  FOLDING  CRATE 

may  be  shipped  iD  bundles  of  six  as  fourth-class 
freight.  The  six  take  space  of  one  ordinary  crate. 
They  are  strong,  durable  and  cheap.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 

GEO.  H  OWENS,  Mfr.,  Addison,  N.  V. 


For  the  best  in  the  Nursery  Line,  both 

FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS 

Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds, 

and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  consult 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 

Box  569  Painesville,  Ohio. 

45th  year.  44  greenhouses  lfkIO  acres. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 


CRIMSON 

LOVER 

and  other  Seeds  for  Summer  Sowing  Write  for  our 
Midsummer  Catalogue.  We  send  it  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


.““.CRIMSON  CLOVER 

All  Tested  Seed.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

H.  W.  DOUGHTKN.  Moorestown,  N.J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVERtEHS S' wY.™ 

headquarters  for  new  home-grown  acclimated  seed 
and  furnish  at  lowest  prices.  Also  Turnip.  Spinach 
and  other  se&sonsble  seeds.  TIJKNIP  SEED  ot  all 
the  leading  varieties.  50c.  per  p-  und.  delivered  at 
your  post-office  Remit  with  your  order. 

II.  L.  HOLMES,  Seedsman,  llarrlbburg,  Pa. 


T'UOMAS  McELROY,  European  SeedCommis- 
x  mission  Merchant.  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg..  Harrison 
St.,  New  York,  offers  Essex  English  Dwarf  Rape  Seed 
and  High-g^ade  Crimson  C  over  Samples  and  prices 
on  app.ication.  Dealers  only. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Seed  Rye, 

noted  for  its  productiveness  both  in  grain  and  straw, 
awarded  first  prizes  at  several  New  York  State  and 
Amer  can  Institute  Fairs,  also  first  at  the  Tennessee 
Centennial,  and  at  the  Missouri.  Vermont  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Stale  Fairs  Price.  $1  per  bushel.  Write  for 
illustration  of  rye  field.  E.L  Ci-arkson.  Tivoli,  N.Y. 


CnnH  \A/hoato_ci,culilr  compares  yields  15  to 
OuCU  lillCulo  60  bushels.  17  varieties. 

8.  J.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM.  Manchester,  N.Y. 


ftl  AflQTfSNF  Strawberry  Plants 

UIbHUwIUIIL  Strong  potted  plants  after 


Aug.  1, 11  per  doz.,  by  express.  Circular,  with  reporis 
from  many  States,  tree.  K.  F.  Mei  ceron.Cataw  ssa.  Pa. 


Al 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. — 

75  Gardner,  12  Sample  for  $1.  List  free. 

1’.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Potted  Strawberry  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.J 


POT 


STRAWBERRIES 


We  shall  have  our  uhubI 
supply  of  fine  plants  ready 
about  July  15th.  Catalogue 
directions  mailed  on  request. 

FLLWANCER  &.  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  5JMIi  Year. 


CROWN 

(  containing  correct  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  with  cultural 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

Set  out  now  will  bear  a  large  crop  of  choice  fruit  next  season.  We 
have  all  the  tried  and  valuable  varieties.  Also,  a  full  lino  of  trees 
and  other  nursery  stock  for  fail  planting.  Summer  and  Autumn 
Catalogue  is  now  ready.  Write  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


Improved  for  1899. 

The  most  practical  digger  on  the  market.  Always  does 
good  work  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  soil.  You 
don’t  know  what  a  good  digger  can  do  until  you  have  tried 
it.  It  is  easy  work  for  two  horses  to  dig  five  acres  in  ten 
hours.  We  want  you  to  try  it  before  buying.  Write  for 
free  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  10  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


The  Standard  Potato  Harvester. 


1899 
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How  to  Kill  Plantain. 

T.  F.  K.,  Carmel,  N.  Y.— I  have  a  lot  in 
which  plantain  is  getting  a  good  foothold. 
I  don’t  wish  to  plow  it.  How  can  I  get  rid 
of  it?  How  would  it  do  to  top-dress  it  with 
wood  ashes  or  land  plaster? 

Ans. — While  a  top-dressing  of  wood 
ashes  or  plaster  might  be  beneficial  to 
the  grass  on  the  field,  it  would  not  kill 
the  plantain.  A  handful  of  salt  put  upon 
each  plantain  will  destroy  the  plant.  If 
the  lot  is  a  small  one,  possibly  a  sharp 
spud  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  plantain  off  well  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  most  practical  plan  is  to  plow 
the  field  and  plant  upon  it  some  crop 
which  can  be  given  intro-culture.  In¬ 
tensive  tillage  will  do  more  toward  ex¬ 
terminating  weeds  than  any  other 
method.  If  it  is  thought  not  wise  to 
plow  the  field,  then  a  handful  of  salt 
may  be  put  on  each  bunch  of  plantain, 
and  the  entire  field  should  receive  a 
top-dressing  of  fertilizer  relatively  rich 
in  nitrogen,  that  the  grass  may  be 
stimulated  to  increased  growth,  l.  a.  c. 

Sex  in  Strawberry  Plants. 

II.  'A.,  Jersey,  Ohio. — As  a  small  grower  of 
fancy  strawberries,  I  wish  to  learn  the  sex 
of  the  strawberry  plant.  We  all  know 
there  are  perfect  and  Imperfect  blooms.  Is 
the  perfect  bloomer  a  male  or  female  plant? 

Ans.  —  The  perfect-flowered  straw¬ 
berry  is  bisexual  or  hermaphrodite. 
Botanists  describe  two  other  classes, 
staminate  or  male,  in  which  the  stamens 
are  chiefly  developed,  and  pistillate  or 
female,  which  show  main  development 
of  pistils.  The  staminate  class  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  among  cultivated 
strawberries,  because  a  plant  produc¬ 
ing  male  flowers  only  cannot  produce 
fruit.  The  different  classes  of  flowers 
are  readily  distinguished.  The  perfect 
or  bisexual  flowers  show  an  abundance 
of  yellow  anthers,  bearing  the  fine  pol¬ 
len  dust.  The  pistillate  flowers  display 
a  cluster  of  pistils,  looking  like  a  mi¬ 
nute  green  strawberry  in  the  center. 
The  stamens  are  there,  but  only  in  a 
rudimentary  condition  while  the  per¬ 
fect  flower  shows  both  stamens  and 
pistils.  When  varieties  which  produce 
pistillate  or  female  flowers  only  are 
planted  it  is  necessary  to  set  plants 
producing  perfect  or  bisexual  blossoms, 
to  impregnate  them  with  pollen.  For 
this  reason,  many  prefer  bisexual  vari¬ 
eties,  which  save  them  from  anxiety 
on  this  point.  The  strawberry  is  not 
unique  in  this  peculiarity  of  its  flowers; 
there  are  many  plants  which  produce  no 
perfect  flowers,  the  staminate  form  be¬ 
ing  borne  by  one  individual,  and  the 
pistillate  by  another. 

Green  Manure  for  Poor  Land. 

C.  G.  »S'.,  Ro8»man,  N.  Y.—I  purchased  a 
farm  last  Spring.  One  field  contains  IS 
acres,  and  was  sown  to  rye.  The  crop  is 
poor;  not  over  six  or  seven  tons  of  straw 
will  be  cut  from  the  whole  piece.  It  has 
been  sown  to  rye  for  20  years;  no  manure, 
fertilizer  or  grass  seed  has  been  put  on  it. 
The  soil  is  a  medium  light  sand,  and  what 
we  call  leachy.  My  plan  in  the  Spring  is 
to  plow  deep,  and  sow  to  Canada  cow 
peas,  l'/>  bushel  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  in 
bloom,  plow  under  and  sow  to  peas  again. 
Plow  under  and  put  on  a  crop  of  rye  in  the 
Fall  of  1900.  As  1  have  no  manure  for  the 
field,  can  you  advise  anything  better  for 
me  to  do  with  it? 

Ans. — There  is  no  such  thing  as  tne 
Canada  cow  pea.  You,  probably,  have 
it  mixed  up  with  the  Canada  field  pea. 
The  cow  pea  is  really  a  bean,  and  very 
susceptible  to  frost.  The  Canada  field 
pea  is  a  true  pea,  and  will  thrive  and 
grow  even  after  severe  frosts  in  Autumn. 
That  soil  evidently  needs  vegetable 
matter,  but  you  will  make  a  mistake 
if  you  attempt  to  grow  it  without  using 
fertilizers  of  some  sort.  If  that  farm 
were  in  New  Jersey,  we  would  plow  it 
up  at  once,  and  sow  the  southern  cow 
pea,  using  at  least  100  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  and  400  pounds  of  dis¬ 
solved  rock  per  acre.  We  would  let  the 
eow  peas  grow  until  destroyed  by  frost; 
then  we  would  plow  them  under,  and 
sow  rye,  which  would  make  a  fair  crop. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  this  rye  would 
be  plowed  under  and  rolled  down;  then 
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we  would  sow  cow  peas  again,  and  let 
them  occupy  the  groum.  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  use 
in  connection  with  the  cow  peas  150 
pounds  per  acre  of  air-slaked  lime.  In 
the  Fall,  we  should  consider  the  ground 
in  fair  condition  for  seeding  to  grain  or 
grass,  provided  we  used  a  fair  quantity 
of  fertilizer.  The  plan  of  trying  to  re¬ 
claim  poor  land  of  this  kind  with  green 
manures  alone  will  not  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  fair  amount  of  potash  and  rock 
applied  with  the  piece  of  rye  will  great¬ 
ly  help  those  crops,  aiid  add  to  the 
value  of  the  ground.  You  are  too  far 
north  to  make  use  of  the  cow  peas  this 
year,  but  you  can  still  use  the  Canada 
field  pea  in  about  the  same  way. 

What  Manurial  Crops  ? 

I’.  E.,  Woodstock,  Conn. — I  have  plowed 
Crimson  clover  into  a  field.  What  can  I 
sow  to  cover  it  for  Winter  so  as  to  seed 
down  in  the  Spring? 

Ans. — If  we  had  that  piece  of  ground, 
and  wanted  to  get  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  next  year,  we  would  have 
sown  cow  peas  on  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  plowing  under  the  Crimson  clover. 
These  cow  peas  might  have  been  drilled 
in  three  feet  apart,  and  well  cultivated; 
then  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
sow  Crimson  clover  again  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  the  cow  peas.  This  would 
have  given  you  a  good  growth  during  the 
Summer,  also  during  the  Winter.  You 
can  hardly  do  better  now  than  to  sow 
Crimson  clover  again,  sowing  about  the 
middle  of  July,  after  carefully  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground,  and  if  possible,  just  be¬ 
fore  or  during  a  shower.  You  can  work 
this  under  in  the  Spring  with  good  ef¬ 
fect.  If  you  wish  to  seed  the  ground 
next  year,  and  do  not  like  to  have  a 
green  crop  growing  on  it  in  the  Spring, 
you  can  still  sow  cow  peas  and  get  a 
fair-sized  growth  from  them  to  lie  on 
the  ground  during  the  Winter,  and  be 
plowed  under  next  Spring. 

ACETYLENE  GAS. 

FACTS  ABOUT  A  POPULAR  NKW  MATERIAL. 

Several  times  during  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  referred  to  the  use  of 
acetylene  for  illuminating  purposes.  As 
many  of  our  readers  doubtless  know, 
this  gas  is  in  quite  common  use  in  some 
localities.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  means  for  supplying  gas  in  country 
houses,  and  is  now  used  in  large  lamps, 
and  also  in  bicycle  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Few  people,  however,  appear  to  know 
what  this  gas  is,  or  how  it  came  to  be 
developed. 

A  writer  in  Popular  Science  Monthly 
says  that  it  is  only  five  years  ago  that 
the  use  of  acetylene  was  suggested  to 
the  public.  In  1892,  a  Canadian  elec¬ 
trician  tried  to  make  the  metal  calcium, 
in  an  electric  furnace,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  heated  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
coal  dust,  thinking  to  form  pure  calcium 
in  this  way.  He  did  not  succeed,  but 
found  in  the  furnace  after  the  heating, 
a  brown  crystalline  mass.  He  found 
that,  by  pouring  water  on  it,  an  inflam¬ 
mable  gas  was  immediately  set  free. 
Scientific  men  found  that  this  brown 
mass  was  calcium  carbide,  which,  when 
mixed  with  water,  immediately  sets  free 
the  gas.  From  that  beginning  practi¬ 
cally,  the  system  of  using  this  carbide 
for  lighting  purposes  has  grown.  It  not 
only  supplies  light  and  heat  when 
burned  as  a  gas,  but  the  carbide  has 
other  uses. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
the  most  useful  is  its  work  as  a  germi¬ 
cide.  It  is  said  to  destroy  the  phyllox¬ 
era,  perhaps  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
grape.  The  carbide  is  applied  to  the 
soil,  the  moisture  of  which  sets  free  the 
gas,  and  destroys  the  germs  or  insects. 
It  will,  probably,  be  used  to  destroy  the 
Woolly  aphis  or  other  insects  that  work 
on  the  roots  of  plants.  To  make  the 
carbide,  a  temperature  of  over  2,600  de¬ 
grees  is  necessary,  and  electric  furnaces 
are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  car¬ 
bide  can  be  made  with  water  power  from 


a  stream.  This  power  is  used  for  gen¬ 
erating  the  electric  current,  which  is 
carried  to  a  generator  to  fuse  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  lime  and  coke.  A  furnace  com¬ 
monly  used  is  a  huge,  short  cylinder  or 
hollow  wheel,  which  revolves  slowly  on 
a  horizontal  shaft.  The  top  of  this 
wheel  is  left  always  open,  cast  iron  slats 
being  put  below  as  it.  revolves.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  coke  and  lime. 
Two  carbon  electros  project  down  into 
it,  and  the  fierce  heat  is  turned  into 
Lhem,  and  this  tuses  the  coke  and  lime 
into  the  carbide.  As  it  is  formed,  the 
cylinder  is  revolved,  ana  the  caruide 
broken  oil  and  taken  out  below,  ixew 
material  is  constantly  heated  up,  wane 
the  lower  part  is  cooling.  The  caruide 
is  crushed  and  packed  in  air-tight  tin 
cans,  and  shipped  as  wanted  to  thooe 
wno  use  it.  The  principle  on  which  it  is 
used,  is  to  mix  tlie  carbide  with  water; 
gas  is  given  off  at  once,  and  this  is 
stored  in  tanks  and  pipes,  and  used 
about  like  ordinary  gas. 

There  are  three  forms  of  generators, 
the  most  popular  of  whicu  seems  to  be 
the  plan  of  dropping  the  carbide  m  the 
form  of  powder  into  a  large  amount  of 
water;  another  form  is  tne  reverse  of 
this— dropping  water  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  upon  the  carbide.  The  former 
method  appears  to  be  safer,  and  will 
give,  on  the  whole,  better  results.  The 
chances  seem  to  be  that  this  method  of 
beating  and  lighting  houses  will  become 
very  popular.  It  seems  to  be  possible 
to  generate  this  gas  at  a  very  low  cost, 
and  it  seems  probable  that,  within  the 
near  future,  great  use  will  be  made  of 
the  carbide  for  this  purpose. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

The  Bicycle  Buu. — The  alleged  kiss¬ 
ing  bug  having  become  too  common  to 
receive  much  notice,  a  new  entomolog¬ 
ical  terror  has  appeared,  in  the  person  of 
the  bicycle  bug.  This  depraved  insect, 
which  is  described  as  an  unusually  large 
June  bug  with  powerful  jaws,  makes  a 
furious  onslaught  on  bicyclists,  dashing 
into  their  faces  and  knocking  them  off 
their  wheels.  At  least,  this  is  the  view 
of  the  victims,  but  it  seems  more  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  the  onslaught  is 
merely  due  to  misdirected  energy  on  the 
part  of  a  clumsy  but  well-meaning  in¬ 
sect,  rather  than  the  existence  of  a 
grudge  against  bicyclists. 

The  Right  Talk. — Secretary  James 
Wilson,  while  on  his  way  to  California, 
told  in  Chicago  recently  of  a  black  man 
who  was  graduated  at  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  and  is  now  at  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.: 

Carver,  that’s  the  young  man’s  name — 
George  Carver— came  up  to  Ames  from 
somewhere  in  Missouri,  and  told  me  that 
he  wanted  to  learn  about  agriculture. 
“Well,”  I  said  to  myself,  “we’ve  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  Iowa  about  equal  rights, 
and  now  I  guess  we’ll  put  it  into  practice.” 
So  I  took  him  in.  But  he  couldn’t  get  a 
room,  and  the  outlook  was  dubious.  How¬ 
ever,  I  had  two  rooms  as  director  of  the 
Station,  and  through  my  connection  with 
the  College,  and  I  gave  him  one  of  them, 
and  there  he  stayed  until  he  completed  his' 
course. 

The  writer  has  seen  Prof.  George  Carver 
and  the  work  he  is  doing  at  the  TuSke- 
gee  College.  Secretary  Wilson  did  one 
of  the  best  things  of  a  long  and  useful 
life  when  he  befriended  this  black  man 
and  helped  him  to  an  education.  Prof.  • 
Carver  is  doing  excellent  work  for  the 
South — work  that  will  rank  well  in  prac¬ 
tical  value  with  that  done  at  any  south¬ 
ern  agricultural  college. 

“Atomizing”  Potato  Beetles. — My 
boy,  14  years  old,  can  spray  three  acres 
per  day  of  eight  hours,  with  the  small 
sprayers  (atomizers),  and  not  work 


hard.  It  kills  all  the  beetles,  and  uses 
only  two  pails  of  water  and  iy2  pound 
of  green.  We  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
dew,  etc.;  it’s  the  best  way.  It  dries  in¬ 
to  the  leaf,  and  sticks  so  as  to  kill  the 
old  ones  that  come  after. 

Second-Crop  Potatoes. — As  far  north 
as  Philadelphia,  farmers  are  taking  up 
the  plan  of  second-crop  seed  potatoes. 
In  Gloucester  County,  N.  .T.,  last  year, 
the  plan  was  tried  of  planting  fair-sized 
seed  of  the  first  crop  as  soon  as  it  was 
well  ripened.  This  seed,  planted  on 
good  ground,  gave  a  fair  crop  before 
frost,  and  this  second  crop  used  for  seed 
this  year  is  said  to  have  proved  fully 
equal  to  northern  grown  seed.  Reports 
from  the  West  indicate  that  a  few  farm¬ 
ers,  even  as  far  north  as  southern  Michi¬ 
gan,  have  succeeded  with  this  plan.  Last 
year,  however,  was  exceptional,  as  kill¬ 
ing  frosts  held  off  until  quite  late  in 
October.  We  understand  that,  in  south¬ 
ern  Jersey,  a  large  acreage  of  second- 
crop  seed  will  be  planted  this  year,  and 
we  intend  to  try  the  plan  at  Hope  Farm 
with  seed  from  our  first  digging. 


Potash. 

T  ''ARM HRS  should  know  its 

value  and  its  importance 

/ 

in  a  fertilizer  to  be  applied  to 
their  grain  crops. 

Our  illustrated  books  which 
tell  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much 
Potash  a  well-balanced  fertil¬ 
izer  should  contain,  are  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Send 
your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Si.,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Crone  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizer*!.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing." 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquii 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Bend  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POISON 


Is  not  used  in  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms.  By  mall,  25  and  50c. 
EDW.  SWARTri,  Blockton,  la. 


FumaCarbonBisulphide 

“The  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  do  weevil,  but  don’t  let  them  grind 
your  grain,  it  doesn't  pav.  it  £11  US  M  as  others 
KILL  THEM  WITH  rUmAj  aredoing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RUINED 
GARDEN, 

flower  bed,  green  house 
or  lawn  may  oe  the  result 
of  a  few  hours  operation 
of  an  active,  energetic 
mole.  The  remedy  Is  to 
catch  them  on  tlrstsigus 
of  appearance. 

0ut-0-Sight" 

MOLE  TRAP 

catch cs  him  every  lime.  It’s 

guaranteed  to  do  that.  Can  be 
set  anywhere — under  glass,  in 
the  hot-bed,  &e.  Sumplc  trap 
_  ;  cts.  by  mail,  or  have  your  dealer 
order  for  you.  It  is  not  like  others— 

It  Im  better.  Descriptive  matter 
on  traps  mailed  free. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  Tlcek  St.,  Abingdon,  11 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DlRECTI  1 

Save  Money !  No  Salesman’s  Expenses;  No  Middleman’s  Profit.  Our  entire  prodnot 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  A  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Grape  Experience.  —  Horticultural 
life  is  full  of  surprises  which,  it  would 
seem  oddly  enough,  increase  in  numbers 
as  one  gains  experience. 

After  the  past  Winter,  the  severest  in 
30  years  of  our  experience,  it  was  rea¬ 
sonably  assumed  that  the  grape  crop 
would  he  a  failure,  and  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Tiie  Rural's  present  collec¬ 
tion  (about  CO  varieties)  would  be,  all 
of  them  harmed  more  or  less,  and  many 
of  them  killed.  It  is  true  some  of  them 
were  seriously  injured.  It  is  also  true 
that  others  are  bearing  larger  crops 
than  ever  before.  The  bunches  are 
larger,  and  more  perfect.  This  is  due, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  pestifer¬ 
ous  Rose  chafers  and  the  grape  flowers 
did  not  make  a  close  connection.  The 
berries  were  well  set  before  the  Rose 
chafers  put  in  an  appearance. 

We  have  tried  during  these  30  years 
nearly  every  kind  offered  by  nursery¬ 
men,  and  scores  of  kinds  which  have 
been  sent  to  us  for  trial  by  their  too- 
sanguine  originators.  The  result  is  that 
less  than  a  dozen  varieties  have  been 
found  worth  cultivating.  All  of  Rog¬ 
ers’s,  Ricketts’s  and  Munson’s  hybrids 
fail,  either  because  of  tenderness  or  mil¬ 
dew.  Those  which  passed  last  Winter 
without  harm  and  are  bearing  larger 
crops  than  ever  before,  are  Cottage, 
Worden,  Campbell’s  Early,  Diamond, 
Green  Mountain,  or  Winchel,  Victoria, 
Concord,  and  a  variety  which  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds — a  cross  between 
Ricketts’s  Lady  Washington  and  Cot¬ 
tage.  We  had  high  hopes  of  the  last 
because  it  proved  to  be  the  earliest 
black  grape  known  to  us,  and  because 
the  quality  was  fine — better  than  that 
of  either  parent.  But  the  vine  proves 
so  unproductive  that  it  is  not  worth 
placing  on  the  market. 

Among  all  the  varieties  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  the  climate  of  which,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  favor¬ 
able  to  the  culture  of  the  finer  hybrid 
kinds,  we  should,  after  these  30  years  of 
experience,  choose  the  following: 
Campbell’s  Early,  Worden,  Diamond, 
and  Green  Mountain  or  Winchel.  If  we 
could  have  but  one  black,  it  would  be 
Campbell’s  Early,  because  of  the  hardi¬ 
ness  and  fruitfulness  of  the  vine,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  large  bunches  and  berries 
which  are  superior  to  Concord  in  that 
there  is  no  foxiness  and  little  or  no 
acidity  about  the  seeds,  and  finally,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  earliness.  If  we  could  have 
but  one  white,  it  would  be  Diamond,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exceeding  hardiness  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  vine.  The  grapes 
mature  before  Concord,  and  the  quality 
is  fully  as  good.  If  we  could  have  but 
one  early  white  grape,  it  would  be  the 
little  Green  Mountain . 

A  Promising  Blackcap. — If  we  may 
judge  the  value  of  a  new  kind  of  black¬ 
cap  from  a  single  season’s  fruitage,  Liv¬ 
ingston  Late  would  be  given  a  high 
place.  The  plants  were  received  April 
6,  1898,  from  C.  W.  Middleton,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Notwithstanding  the  unprece¬ 
dented  drought,  the  canes  are  now  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  high,  and  still  loaded 
with  berries  which  began  to  ripen  July 
2.  The  berries,  in  a  favorable  season, 
would,  probably,  grow  to  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Gregg.  The  quality  is  fine, 
the  seeds  small.  The  Gregg,  by  the 
way,  is  the  very  last  blackcap  we 
should  raise  for  home  use . 

Spineless  Gooseberries. — During  the 
Spring  of  1897,  Mr.  C.  H.  Joosten,  of 
New  York,  was  kind  enough  to  send  us 
several  plants  of  the  new  spineless 
French  gooseberries.  They  are  spineless, 
but  we  regret  that  that  is  the  most  we 
may  say  in  their  favor,  as  they  behave 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  varieties 
sent  were  Souvenir  de  Villard,  Belle  de 


Meaux  and  Edouard  Le  Port.  They 
were  but  little  injured  by  the  past  ex¬ 
ceptionally  cold  Winter,  but  they  make 
scarcely  any  growth,  and  have  borne 
no  fruit.  A  spineless  variety  of  a  goose¬ 
berry,  excellent  in  other  respects,  would 
be  a  grand  acquisition. 

Tiie  Best  Gooseberries,  as  grown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  are  Keepsake,  Gra- 
cilla,  Triumph,  Columbus  and  Carman. 
Keepsake,  from  E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport, 
Ohio,  is  a  prize.  It  is  of  English  origin, 
but  it  does  not  mildew,  and  bears  the 
largest  berries  ever  grown  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Gracilla  plants  were  sent  us  by  L.  H. 
Hoysradt,  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  Spring  of  1896.  They  were  not  hurt 
by  the  past  Winter.  It  is  as  productive  as 
need  be.  The  berries  average  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  Columbus,  of  a  light 
green  color,  slightly  oblong.  The 
bushes  are  not  affected  with  mildew, 
the  berries  do  not  rot. 

Triumph  and  Columbus  are,  as  we 
saw  last  year,  so  nearly  alike  that  the 
writer  can  not  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,  either  as  to  plant  or  berry. 

The  Carman  has  not  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  propagating  it.  It 
is  in  all  ways  as  good  as  Columbus  or 
Triumph,  and  10  days  earlier.  The 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville, 
Ohio,  control  this  variety . 

Old  Favorites. — Mr.  Charles  Pierson 
Augur,  of  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  has  a 
well-merited  word  of  praise  for  two  old 
kinds  of  raspberries: 

“I  was  very  glad  to  see,  in  the  last 
Ruralisms,  a  good  word  for  my  old  fa¬ 
vorites,  Turner  and  Caroline  raspberries. 
For  20  years,  I  have  grown  both  sorts, 
and  have  never  known  either  to  be  in 
the  least  injured  by  the  weather.  This 
year,  everything  else  in  the  raspberry  line 
is  dead  above  ground,  but  these  vari¬ 
eties  are  as  bright  and  vigorous  as 
could  be  desired.  Cuthbert  and  Golden 
Queen  are  never  quite  hardy  here,  and 
Golden  Queen  is  loo  crumbly  to  be  of 
much  account.  While  the  Caroline  is 
an  acid  berry,  it  is  a  most  excellent 
canning  fruit,  and  in  yield  and  vigor  of 
cane,  it  is  second  to  none.  I  have  tried 
nearly  every  variety  of  raspberry  that 
has  been  offered,  and  have  raised  hun¬ 
dreds  of  seedlings,  but  I  have  never 
grown  any  kind  of  reds  or  yellows  that 
can  equal  Turner  and  Caroline.” 

Turner  was  among  the  very  first  red 
raspberries  planted  in  the  Rural  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds.  We  valued  it,  as  has 
been  stated,  for  the  high  flavor  of  its 
berries  and  exceeding  hardiness  of  its 
prolific  canes.  Caroline  came  later.  It 
may  be  said  to-day  that  it  is  the  hardiest 
and  most  prolific  of  the  yellow  varieties. 

Xantiioceras  Sorbifolia,  or  the  Hy¬ 
acinth  tree,  as  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  would 
name  it,  is  rare.  Why  it  is  rare,  no  one 
knows  that  the  writer  knows  of.  All 
agree  that  it  is  a  grand  hardy  shrub, 
yet  it  is  rare.  The  botanical  name  will 
never  be  accepted  for  a  “common”  name. 
So  it  is  that  Ruralisms  dares  to  suggest 
one.  The  two  Greek  words  Xanthos 
and  Keras,  from  which  the  generic  name 
is  derived,  mean  respectively  “yellow” 
and  “horn,”  alluding  to  the  glands  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  the  specific  name 
because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves 
to  those  of  the  Mountain  ash. 

The  first  mention  known  to  us  of  this 
shrub  was  made  in  the  London  Garden 
during  1876.  It  was  re-engraved  for 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y. — then  Moore’s  R.  N.-Y. — 
and  presented  February  26,  1876.  This 
slrowed  the  racemes  of  the  flowers  to 
be  considerably  larger  than  those  which 
appear  this  week  on  our  first  page.  The 
reason  is  that  the  lower  flowers  wilted 
before  the  writer  could  get  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  photographer.  It  was 
really  a  choice  of  evils,  the  uppermost 
flowers  not  being  fully  expanded  until 
the  lower  ones  were  collapsed. 

A  year  or  so  after,  we  were  enabled 


to  procure  a  plant  so  that  we  have  had 
it  under  observation  ever  since. 

The  beautiful  pinnate  leaves  are  well 
shown  in  Fig.  211,  which  are  reduced  to 
about  one-quarter  their  natural '  size. 
The  racemes  of  flowers  resemble,  in  a 
general  way,  those  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
to  which  it  is  closely  related,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  hyacinth  to  which,  of 
course,  it  is  by  no  means  related.  They 
are  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  each 
bearing  from  40  to  50  flowers,  the  pet¬ 
als  being  nearly  white,  1  y2  inch  dia¬ 
meter  with  a  crimson  eye.  They  are 
odorless.  A  raceme  grows  from  the  axil 
of  almost  every  leaf,  so  that  the  shrub 
is  a  grand  sight  from  early  until  late 
May.  The  leaves  bear  about  13  leaflets 
to  the  petiole,  which  where  it  joins  the 
stem,  resembles  a  horse’s  foot  as  do  the 
petioles  of  the  Yellow-wood,  Ailantus, 
etc.  The  leaflets  are,  as  shown,  long, 
narrow,  lanceolate,  acute  and  con¬ 
spicuously  toothed. 

The  average  fruit  is  shown  at  Fig.  212, 
page  543,  which  much  resembles  the 
smooth-fruited  horse-chestnut  (Ravia). 
'l  his  contains  many  round  seeds  the  size 
of  Ganna  seeds,  or  a  little  larger.  They 
may  be  planted  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  in 
tne  open  ground.  They  sprout  readily, 
and  the  plants  will  bloom  the  second 
year. 

Xantiioceras  sorbifolia  has  a  failing. 
Now  and  again  the  leaves  of  a  brancn 
will  wither  and  die  without  apparent 
reason.  Again  an  entire  brancn  will 
die  as  if  struca  by  biignt.  The  shrub 
grows  to  the  height  ot  irom  six  to  lb 
teet,  and  always  fruits  abundantly, 
dhe  nuts  borne  by  tne  willowy  shoots 
of  the  current  season  are  so  heavy  that 
the  branches  sometimes  break  under 
their  weight. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds . . . 


necticut,  and  farmers  often  ask,  Why  is 
this?  Prof.  Wheeler  says  that  practically 
all  the  fertilizers  shipped  into  Vermont  are 
sent  during  the  Winter  months.  This  is 
because  the  cheapest  form  of  freight  con¬ 
veyance  in  that  State  is  a  snow  sled.  The 
farmers  like  to  haul  their  goods  while  the 
snow  is  hard  and  firm.  The  Spring  thaws 
leave  the  roads  almost  impassable,  and 
much  time  and  money  are  saved  by  hauling 
goods  over  the  hard  snow.  Thus  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  business  in  Vermont,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  Maine,  is  conducted  several  months 
ahead  of  the  same  business  in  southern 
New  England  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
stations  are  thus  able  to  get  their  samples 
and  have  analyses  made  before  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  Yet  it  will  be  seen  that  these  analy¬ 
ses  are  really  of  no  more  value  to  the  Ver¬ 
mont  farmers  than  the  later  analyses  made 
in  other  States. 


"  Woman  s  Work 
is  Never  Done." 


The  constant  care  causes  sleeplessness, 
loss  of  appetite,  extreme  nervousness,  and 
that  tired  feeling.  But  a  ’wonderful 
change  comes  when  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
is  taken.  It  gives  pure,  rich  blood,  good 
appetite,  steady  nerves. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN; 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  new  catalogue.  It- 
tells  all  about  The  Best 
6  Farm  Fence  Made.  . 

|  W.  J.  ADAM,  JolTet^ 
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BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Manhattan),  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  with  hug  cholera. 
Tne  Jensen  Creamery  Co.  have  lost  many 
hogs  from  cholera.  The  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  inoculated  12  shotes  with  the  hog 
cnolera  germ.  This  was  done  on  the  same 
principle  that  is  used  in  vaccinating  hu¬ 
mans  against  smallpox.  These  shotes 
were  sent  to  the  creamery,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  have  them  take  the  cholera. 
A  hog  that  died  from  the  cholera  was  left 
in  the  pen  with  them,  and  no  attempt  at 
cleaning  or  disinfecting  was  carried  on. 
In  spile  of  this  exposure,  the  12  shotes 
were  not  in  the  least  touched  by  cholera, 
and  showed  rapid  gain.  They  were  fed 
for  three  months,  and  made  a  net  profit 
over  the  buttermilk  and  wheat  shorts 
given  them,  of  $3o.S2.  This  experiment  is 
to  be  duplicated  by  the  Kansas  Station 
in  various  parts  of  Lite  State,  and  it  ought 
to  show  whether  this  inoculation  treat¬ 
ment  is  valuable  or  otherwise,  in  talking 
with  western  hog  raisers,  we  learn  that 
most  of  them  believe  that  inoculation  is 
valuable,  but  they  think  it  costs  too  much, 
and  few  apparently  adopt  it. 

Spraying  Weeds.— The  English  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  frequently  contain  accounts  of 
experiments  in  spraying  to  destroy  weeds. 
The  chief  effort  seems  to  be  to  kill  char¬ 
lock,  which  is  often  found  growing  in 
crops  of  grain.  A  solution  of  either  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  or  sulphate  of  copper  is 
sprayed  over  the  entire  field.  The  reports 
are  that  this  destroys  the  weeds,  but  is  not 
injurious  to  the  valuable  crops.  These  re¬ 
ports  are  so  often  printed  that  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  the  English  think 
favorably  of  this  plan,  in  this  country, 
our  American  scientists  say  that  they 
know  very  little  about  it.  They  doubt  very 
much  whether  sulphate  of  copper  used 
strong  enough  to  kill  weeds  would  not  also 
kill  crops,  even  grass.  The  solution  of  two 
per  cent  of  the  sulphate  was  used  in  the 
English  experiments  at  the  rate  of  50  gal¬ 
lons  per  acre.  This  is  only  about  one-half 
as  strong  as  the  solution  sometimes  used 
upon  fruit  trees,  for  the  Apple-scab  fungus, 
just  before  Spring  growth  begins.  From 
American  experience,  it  would  seem  that 
sulphate  of  copper  would  hardly  kill  weeds 
when  sprayed  upon  them,  unless  used 
strong  enough  to  destroy  crops  also.  If 
weeds  could  be  destroyed  in  this  way,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  crops,  it  would  certainly 
be  a  blessing  to  agriculture. 

Fertilizer  Analyses.— In  Bulletin  No.  54, 
from  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
(Kingston),  Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  curious  way  in  which 
climate  may  affect  business.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  more  or  less  complaint  among 
farmers  that  the  analyses  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  not  printed  in  time  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  those  who  want  to  buy  good 
fertilizer.  The  Vermont  Station,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  prints  its  analyses  earlier  than 
they  are  printed  in  Rhode  Island  or  Con¬ 


PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


Meets  all  the  wants  of  the  man  who  needs  a  reliable  ami  durable 
fence*  Made  of  just  the  light  weight  ot  wire;  takes  up  all  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  ;  does  not  sag  and  properly  constructed  will 
last  indefinitely.  It  makes  friends  wherever  introduced.  We  waul 
a  reliable  agent  lu  your  locality.  First  order  secures  township 
agency.  Write  at  once.  Circulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  15  Penn.  Av. Pittsburg, P*. 
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WE  DON’T  KNOW 


how  long  I*aige  Fence  wilt  last.  J.  W.  Dewey, 
Cambridge,  Mich.,  has  some  13  years  old.  Says  ho 
thinks  it  good  for  50  years  more. 

1*A(1K  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


SHEEP  FENCING 


TIIH  EK-INU1I 
M  ES 1 1 

WOVEN  WIRE 


Galvanized  after  Weaving,  making  it  strong  and 
durable;  put  up  in  rolls  150  feet  long. 

34  inches  wide. . .!$  1 .35  JO  inches  wide. . .SM .15 
30  inches  wide..  1.50  43  inches  wide..  3.00 

We  can  ship  from  Colchester.  New  York  or  Chicago. 
Send  for  Price-lists  of  fencing  for  Cattle,  Sheep  or 
Poultry.  CASE  &  CO.,  (Box  211),  Colchester,  Ct. 


LOOSE  WIRE  FENCES 

are  quickly  made  tight 
as  new  with 

Success  Fence  Ratchets. 

No  holes  to  bore  in  end  posts.  They  quickly  attach 
in  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and  grip  the  wires  au  o- 
matlcally  as  it  is  wound  on  No  new  fence  complet* 
w  ithout  them.  They  give  perfect  control  of  each  wire 
We  will  mail  you  a  sample 
to  test,  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents 
to  cover  postage  only.  Circu'ars 
e  ree  of  this  Hatchet.  Wire  Fencing 
aud  Supplies.  , 

W.  li.  MASON  &  CO  ,  Showing  Wire 
Box  07.  heesbu-g,  O.  Wound  On. 


Cheap  Preservative  Paint. 

■  rough  woodwork.  Costs  only  50  cent 
rallon,  but  preserves  wood  better  than  $  I  ■ 
and  also  looks  well  and  wears  well.  Maue  - 
eosote,  "  the  best  wood-preservative  known.1  t 
nd  for  a  color-card  of  Cabot's  Creosote  M 


\ 
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New  York  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 


$25,000  in  Premiums 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 


Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 
J  AS.  IS.  DOCHAKTf,  Sec’y.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Reduced  Kates,  and  ah 
exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Lessons  From  Hens. — In  one  of  our 
henyards,  stands  a  large  apple  tree. 
For  the  last  two  years,  the  fruit  was 
not  remarkable.  This  year,  the  tree 
seems  to  have  taken  on  new  vigor,  and 
the  fruit  is  large  and  fine.  Almost  all 
the  fruit  is  on  one  side.  This  is  the 
side  on  which  60  or  more  hens  have  been 
fed  regularly  on  pleasant  days.  The 
hens  have  taken  this  side  for  their  dust¬ 
ing  places.  You  know  how  they  bur¬ 
row  in  the  ground,  and  how  they  stand 
around  in  their  feeding  places.  They 
have  fertilized  and  cultivated  that  poor 
old  apple  tree,  or  at  least  one  side  of  it, 
until  it  has  fairly  taken  a  new  lease 
on  life.  A  hen,  in  addition  to  her  other 
virtues,  is  a  living  cultivator  and  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  bag  in  feathers.  Originally  this 
tree  stood  in  a  thick  sod.  The  hens 
have  torn  the  sod  on  one  side  all  out, 
and  thoroughly  scratched  up  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  five  inches.  On  the  new 
farm,  there  are  over  200  sod-bound  fruit 
trees.  The  hens  have  taught  me  a  les¬ 
son.  I  shall  try  to  imitate  them  with 
plow,  harrow  and  chemicals.  I  can 
feed  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  under 
a  tree  easier  than  I  can  feed  hens. 
Another  large  tree  has  a  large  limb 
which  was  torn  and  twisted  by  the 
wind  so  that  the  top  touches  the  ground. 
The  fruit  on  this  twisted  limb  is  the 
best  on  the  tree,  larger  and  more  ma¬ 
ture  than  that  on  the  sound  limbs.  That 
accords  with  what  they  tell  us  about 
girdling  vines  and  trees. 

Potato  Notes.— On  at  least  three 
acres,  we  planted  potatoes  this  year 
where  potatoes  grew  last  year.  This 
was  a  risky  thing  to  do,  but  we  took 
the  risk.  There  is  danger  from  both 
rot  and  scab.  The  digging  last  year 
was  not  clean,  and  some  small  ones 
were  left  in  the  ground  where,  of  course, 
they  rotted.  The  season  thus  far  has 
been  so  dry  that  rot  and  blight  have 
not  been  serious,  but  I  find  considerable 
scab  on  last  year’s  potato  ground. 
Grain  and  grass  can  stand  several 
years  of  steady  cropping,  but  potatoes 
and  cabbage  should  have  a  change. 
Does  it  pay  to  thin  the  early  potatoes 
down  to  one  stalk  to  the  hill?  We  tried 
it  this  year  in  a  small  way.  It  means 
fewer  potatoes,  but  they  are  likely  to 
be  of  large  size,  which  counts  in  a  sea¬ 
son  like  tnis.  We  observe,  too,  that 
the  single  stalks  seem  to  ripen  or  ma¬ 
ture  quicker  than  the  hills  where  sev¬ 
eral  sprouts  are  left.  Our  earliest  po¬ 
tatoes  were  large  enough  to  sell  in  the 
first  week  in  July,  but  we  decided  to 
let  them  stand  until  the  vines  ripen. 
The  crop  will  be  larger,  and  the  price 
seems  right  this  year.  It  will  pay  to 
let  the  tubers  reach  full  size.  That 
hateful  plant  known  as  Summer  grass 
is  coming  into  the  potato  field.  That 
crowds  in  after  cultivation  stops,  and 
makes  a  perfect  sod. 

WiiAT  the  Hens  Say. — We  had  856 
eggs  in  June.  Eggs  are  a  little  higher 
in  price — 1%  cent  each.  Most  of  the 
heavier  hens  have  had  their  incuba¬ 
tion  fever,  and  this  has  interfered  with 
the  egg  yield.  The  Blacks  keep  at  it 
without  a  break.  Objection  is  often 
made  to  the  blacks  because  they  do  not 
sell  well  as  dressed  poultry.  It  is  true 
that  large  black  fowls  will  not  bring  a 
high  price,  but  for  broilers,  little  differ¬ 
ence  is  made.  The  young  Minorca 
roosters  are  very  fine.  We  killed  half 
a  dozen  broilers  last  week.  Three  of 
them  were  Brahma  crosses.  It  was  re¬ 
markable  how  the  Brahma  blood  in¬ 
creased  the  size.  Some  people  claim  that 
a  Leghorn,  at  x0  weeks,  will  be  as 
large  as  any  other  chick  of  the  same 
age.  In  our  experience,  that  is  not  true. 
The  Brahma  chicks  are  considerably 
larger,  but  are  bony  and  thin.  We  are 
trying  our  first  experiment  with  ducks. 
The  eggs  were  not  very  fertile,  and  we 
have  only  a  small  flock — enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  observe  and  test  them. 


Small  Fruit  Business. — Our  local 
trade  in  raspberries  was  good.  Last 
year,  we  got  a  local  grocer  to  handle 
some  fruit,  but  he  did  not  think  he  could 
do  much  with  it.  Ten  quarts  a  day  was 
about  all  he  could  start  with.  One  day 
this  year  he  took  69  quarts!  He  got  his 
trade  started,  and  it  grew.  People  got 
in  the  habit  of  buying  fruit.  That’s  the 
way  it  goes  in  many  small  places.  One 
thing  that  helped  us  this  year  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  peddlers.  These  are  men  who 
own  some  broken-down  old  wagon  and  a 
horse  that  is  too  weary  to  fall  down. 
When  there  is  a  glut  of  fruit  in  New 
York,  they  buy  the  poorest  of  it  at  low 
figures,  and  start  out  in  perfect  swarms 
all  over  the  county  among  the  little  vil¬ 
lages.  I  often  see  them  sitting  in  the 
dust  sorting  over  their  fruit.  These 
men  hurt  the  trade  of  the  small  farmer. 
This  year,  there  has  not  been  a  surplus 
of  fruit  in  the  city,  and  the  peddlers 
have  not  been  able  to  fill  their  wagons. 
That’s  a  good  thing  for  us.  The  Cut¬ 
ting  and  Uncle  Ed  have  done  some 
peddling  for  Hope  Farm,  but  most  of 
our  fruit  was  sold  to  neighbors  or 
through  the  grocers.  I  doubt  whether 
late  blackberries  would  pay  in  our  local 
market.  There  is  too  much  wild  fruit. 
People  organize  parties,  take  a  day  off, 
and  pick  great  quantities  of  wild  black¬ 
berries.  Our  Early  Harvests  came  in 
ahead  of  the  wild  ones. 

Early  Apples. — There  is  promise  of 
a  large  apple  crop  on  the  new  farm. 
The  Red  Astrachans  are  now  ready  to 
pick.  The  market  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
seems  to  be  crowded  with  early  apples. 
Farmers  have  an  idea  that  the  country’s 
apple  crop  is  short,  and  they  are  crowd¬ 
ing  in  about  all  they  can  pick  up.  M/e 
have  a  number  of  trees  of  what  is 
known  locally  as  Summer  Pippin. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  them. 
They  will  be  ready  about  August  1.  In 
one  three-acre  orchard,  the  ground  is 
well  covered  with  windfalls.  It  hurts 
every  drop  of  the  Yankee  side  of  my 
blood  to  see  that  fruit  wasted.  The 
fence  is  not  hog-tight.  If  it  were,  I 
would  turn  in  a  dozen  or  so  hogs. 
Sheep  might  be  better.  If  I  can  arrange 
to  sell  a  carcass  of  mutton  now  and  then 
to  the  local  butcher,  I  shall  want  to  try 
a  small  flock.  It  seems  a  shame  to  let 
these  apples  go  to  waste  when  they 
might  make  good  pork  or  mutton  We 
are  not  living  on  the  new  farm  yet — 
only  working  there  a  few  days  at  a 
time.  When  we  get  up  there  perma¬ 
nently,  we  can  do  things  better. 

Behind  With  Work. — We  blocked 
out  on  the  old  farm,  about  all  we  could 
handle  for  the  season.  The  new  place 
came  into  our  hands  just  when  the  corn 
needed  cultivating,  and  the  late  potatoes 
needed  hoeing.  There  were,  at  least,  25 
acres  of  hay  all  ready  to  be  cut.  We 
are  not  hay  farmers,  and  had  only  a 
second-hand  mower  and  three  forks 
in  the  way  of  haying  tools.  We  got  a 
second-hand  hay  rack  at  an  auction, 
borrowed  a  rake,  and  started  in.  At  one 
time,  we  had  two  mowers  and  six  men 
at  work.  We  got  the  hay  in  fair  shape, 
but  what  a  start  the  weeds  did  get  in 
the  meantime.  In  several  places,  they 
have  beaten  us,  especially  in  one  field 
of  sweet  corn.  About  all  we  shall  try 
to  do  on  the  old  place  is  to  get  our 
crops  harvested  and  sold.  The  soil  on 
the  new  place  is  naturally  much  better, 
and  work  will  give  permanent  returns 
there.  It  makes  great  disorder,  though, 
when  you  blocs  out  your  season’s  plans, 
and  then  have  to  make  a  liglitning 
change  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Dog  Days. — During  the  week  ending 
July  15,  there  were  several  heavy  show¬ 
ers,  which  ended  with  a  soaker  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  Sunday  proven  to  be  one 
of  those  broiling  muggy  days,  which  de¬ 
rive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they 
make  one  feel  like  a  dog,  and  drive 
the  potatoes  to  the  dogs.  It  made  one 


sweat  to  wink  an  eye,  and  any  form  of 
clothing  seemed  like  a  jail.  Worst  of 
all,  scalding  sunshine  beat  down  with 
hardly  a  ripple  of  breeze  to  relieve  it. 
It  was  just  the  weather  for  blights  and 
rots,  but  how  it  did  make  sweet  corn 
grow!  Strange  how  Nature  is  filled  up 
with  opposite  conditions,  b  ind  condi¬ 
tions  of  weather  or  location  that  are 
death  to  one  thing,  and  you  generally 
find  that  they  form  the  very  essence  of 
life  for  another.  Dog  days  are  the 
bane  of  farm  life.  You  may  keep  warm 
when  frost  is  abroad,  get  under  cover 
when  it  rains,  and  keep  fairly  comfort¬ 
able  when  the  wind  blows,  but  a  dog 
day  with  its  moist,  muggy  embrace  is 
too  much. 

The  New  Place. — I  shall  have  to  tell 
about  this  by  snatches.  About  a  year 
ago,  the  Madame  went  to  an  auction 
held  at  a  farmhouse.  She  came  back 
talking  about  that  farm,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  talk  about  it  on  all  occasions 
ever  since.  Something  about  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  surroundings  just  suited  her. 

I  went  and  looked  at  it,  and  found  that 
it  suited  me  equally  well,  but  the  value 
seemed  away  out  of  our  reach.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  little  place  where 
we  now  live  is  rented.  This  new  place 
was  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  who  had 
foreclosed  a  mortgage  on  it.  They 
grew  tired  of  holding  it,  and  finally 
made  an  offer  for  cash  which  seemed  to 
me  somewhat  like  giving  it  away.  We  put 
up  what  we  could  spare,  and  borrowed 
the  rest  of  a  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion,  and  now  the  place  belongs  to  the 
Madame.  I  thought  it  best  to  give  it 
to  her,  and  let  her  see  what  she  can  do 
about  paying  off  the  mortgage.  The 
farm  is  just  what  we  have  been  hunting 
for.  The  soil  is  naturally  strong,  and 
has  never  been  abused.  For  the  past 
10  years  the  farm  has  been  used  for 
pasturing  and  boarding  New  York 
horses.  In  the  barns  and  sheds,  there 
are  stalls  for  23  horses  and  seven  cows. 
Practically  nothing  has  been  taken 
from  the  farm  in  the  Way  of  crops.  On 
our  little  place,  we  were  forced  to  build 
up  the  soil.  Here  an  entirely  new  prob¬ 
lem  is  presented.  We  expect  plenty  of 
hard  work  and  study  and  lots  of  fun  in 
trying  to  solve  it.  h.  w.  c. 

'  ■  ■  '  » 

CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

‘‘Black  Death.” — I  bought  100  pounds  of 
‘‘black  death”  for  Potato  beetles.  It  is 
claimed  that  from  25  to  40  pounds  will  cover 
an  acre  of  potatoes;  also  that  it  will  not 
injure  the  plants  or  the  person  using  it.  I 
put  it  on  with  a  machine  or  sifter  that  I 
use  for  plaster  and  Paris-green,  and  man¬ 
aged  to  get  over  half  an  acre.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way. 
It  killed  the  beetles,  but  the  potatoes  look 
as  though  thev  had  been  struck  with  the 
blight.  My  opinion  is  that  the  stuff  is 
death  not  only  to  Potato  beetles,  but  also 
to  plants,  persons  and  pocket-books. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  H.  G. 

Melons  in  Peach  Orchards.— I  cannot 
learn  that  Georgia  peach  growers  have 
largely  planted  either  watermelons  or  can¬ 
taloupes  in  their  peach  orchards.  In  my 
opinion,  cantaloupes  would  not  only  do  well, 
but  if  one  row  were  planted  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  trees,  I  believe  that  they 
would  do  better  than  in  the  open  ground,  as 
our  cantaloupes  are  not  as  good  South  as 
farther  North,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
sun  ripens  them  before  they  can  reach  per¬ 
fection  or  maturity.  I  believe  the  shade  of 
orchards  would  retard  the  period  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  thereby  give  an  increase  in  size 
and  fruit  of  finer  flavor.  The  reverse 
would  be  the  case  with  watermelons.  I  am 
now  gathering  them  running  from  40  to  54 
pounds,  though  we  have  had  only  one  rain 
to  wet  their  roots  since  April  22,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  is  burned  up.  a.  w.  smith. 

Georgia. 

Value  of  a  Life.— A  doctor  in  New 
York  State  has  sued  a  wealthy  man  for 
$10,000,  which  represent  medical  service  ren¬ 
dered  at  a  time  when  the  rich  man  tried  to 
commit  suicide.  In  his  suit,  the  doctor 
claims,  among  other  things,  that  his  patient 
was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  that  in 
case  he  had  died,  he  would  have  occasioned 
great  loss  to  himself,  family,  relatives  and 
citizens  generally.  Therefore,  since  the 
doctor  saved  his  life,  he  ought  to  be  paid 


I  mi  possible  for  any  Liquid  that  is  Sprayed  on 
Cow,  to  protect  her  from  Flies,  In  sun  of  100  de¬ 
grees,  as  long  as  •‘8HOO-FLX”  applied  with  a 
brash.  See  “  Shoo-Fly  ”  adv.,  page  aUO.  this  paper. 


more  than  he  would  be  for  saving  a  poor 
man.  In  reply,  the  lawyers  of  the  rich 
man  claim  that  the  doctor  had  no  reason 
to  make  exorbitant  charges  just  because 
his  plaintiff  was  a  millionaire.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  the  courts  decide 
this  case.  What  does  constitute  the  value 
of  a  human  life  in  the  eyes  of  society?  If 
it  is  not  money,  what  is  it,  and  is  not  one 
man’s  life  worth  more  than  that  of  an¬ 
other? 

Ginseng.— The  fact  that  China  offers  a 
steady  and  remunerative  market  for  gin¬ 
seng,  and  that  the  price  for  this  commo¬ 
dity  is  steadily  rising,  while  the  native 
forest  supply  is  diminishing,  has  aroused 
much  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant.  It  has  been  learned  that  there  is  a 
profit  in  ginseng  culture,  and  we  get  many 
questions  regarding  it,  from  time  to  time. 
A  complete  working  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  by  Maurice  G.  Kains,  has  now  been 
published.  It  discusses  the  raising  of  the 
crop  from  the  very  beginning,  either  by 
seeds  or  roots,  discusses  all  cultural  points, 
preparation  for  market,  and  sale.  Last 
Fall,  northern  ginseng  went  up  to  $5.50  a 
pound,  and  the  lowest  price  paid  for  the 
southern  root  was  $2.75  a  pound.  The  price 
of  the  book,  which  is  cloth-bound,  contain¬ 
ing  64  pages  and  14  illustrations,  is  25  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening.— It  is  evident, 
from  the  number  of  new  books  dealing  with 
horticulture  and  kindred  topics,  that  popu¬ 
lar  interest  in  such  subjects  is  increasing. 
It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent 
years  that  it  became  possible  to  buy  an 
inexpensive,  yet  instructive,  book  upon 
landscape  gardening.  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh, 
of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  has 
recently  issued  a  small  treatise  upon  Lhis 
subject,  which  impresses  us  as  of  special 
value  to  those  who  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  an  unpretentious  country  place.  In 
addition  to  the  discussion,  upon  broad  lines, 
of  the  principles  of  landscape  art,  specific 
treatment  Is  given  for  farm  yards,  school 
and  suburban  lots,  drives,  small  parks,  etc  , 
and  there  is  a  useful  list  of  annual  and 
perennial  plants,  shrubs  and  vines.  The 
book  Is  bound  in  cloth,  contains  150  pages, 
and  35  illustrations  which,  though  unpre¬ 
tending,  are  uniformly  excellent.  Price  50 
cents.  The  book  may  be  obtained  from  this 
office.  ■» 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  olu 
leather.  It,  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  hut  wear 
longer.  Bold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER  cp»Ie 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boies  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  JW~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DHALEK8  GENERALLY. 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy 
wagon.  They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of 
loading  in  hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  wood,  stones,  etc.  The  man  who  already 
has  a  wagon  may  have  one  of 
these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
o'  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad¬ 
faced  tire,  are  made  to  fit  any 
axle.  You  can  convert  your 
old  wagon  to  a  low,  handy 
wagon  in  a  few  moment’s  time. 
You  thus  virtually  have  two 
wagons  at  one  price.  Write  to 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  for  their  catalogue;  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  about  these  and  their  Electric  Handy 
Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRIT*  US 

[VI eta  1  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


New  and  D  ■  r' 
Novel,  a  D  5  ^ 
Sight 
Seller. 


MONEY  FOR  AGENTS 


WRENCH 


=rrfUPAT.  NOV.  2.'97.\ 

Combination 

AND  JACK 

for  buggies,  Carriages  A  Light  Wagons.  C  .Up 
Removes  and  grasps  burr  while  Jack  (r-J 
ppinr  ~  — —  acts  as  contlnua-  2J 

,,  „„  tlon  of  axle,  ami- 

»l  uu  porting  wheel  and  leaving  spindle  clear  for  oiling.  No 
lost  washers  No  soiled  hands.  Agents  write  for  special  prices 

COMBINA  N.  WRENCH  &  JACK  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
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The  oleo  law  passed  by  the  last  Pennsylvania 
legislature  appears  to  be  a  revenue  producer.  In 
order  to  sell  oleo  under  Ibis  law,  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  license  from  the  Pure  Food  Department. 
These  licenses  have  been  going  out  since  June  1,  and 
have  already  added  over  $11,000  to  the  State  treas¬ 
ury. 


The  New  York  State  Fair  will  be  held  September 
4-9,  this  year.  Last  year’s  exhibition  was  about  the 
cleanest  and  best  large  fair  ever  held  in  this  country. 
It  was  a  credit  to  the  management,  and  a  pleasure 
to  all  who  attended.  We  are  promised  another 
grand  exhibition  this  year,  and  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  should  turn  out  by  the  thousand  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  a  first-class  fair. 

* 

Mu.  Hamilton  Bushev  has  resigned,  and  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  accepted  his  resignation.  It.  might  be 
interesting  just  now  to  learn  what  Gen.  13.  F.  Tracy 
thinks  of  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  papers! 
Now  for  Mr.  Busbey’s  successor.  Governor  Roosevelt 
will  make  no  mistake  if  he  appoint  J.  II.  Durlcee  for 
this  position.  Mr.  Durkee  represents  the  Association 
of  County  Fair  Managers.  As  they  benefit  by  the 
racing  taxes,  they  should  have  a  representative  on 
the  Board. 

• 

An  extraordinary  case  of  death  by  misadventure 
is  reported  in  an  English  paper.  A  man  came  into 
a  country  inn,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  beer.  Be¬ 
fore  drinking  it,  he  emptied  the  contents  of  a  small 
paper  packet  into  the  beer.  The  innkeeper,  observ¬ 
ing  this,  decided  that  the  man  was  trying  to  commit 
suicide  and,  as  the  drinker  refused  to  answer  his 
questions,  be  called  a  policeman.  The  policeman  was 
familiar  with  the  use  of  strong  salt  and  water  as  a 
simple  emetic,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Innkeeper,  he 
compelled  the  suspected  man  to  drink  a  cupful  of 
this  brine.  To  their  unspeakable  horror,  the  man 
they  were  trying  to  aid  died,  and  the  post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  it  was  the  salt  and  water 
that  killed  him.  The  substance  which  he  had  emptied 
into  his  beer  was  sulphate  of  zinc  which,  alone, 
would  not  harm  him,  but  the  chemical  reaction 
caused  by  the  salt  and  water  converted  this  into 
deadly  chloride  of  zinc,  which  killed  the  man.  This 
tragedy  can  scarcely  be  used  to  point  a  moral,  but  it 
illustrates  the  danger  which  may  lie  in  the  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  common  things,  familiar  and  ordinarily 
harmless. 

* 


A  few  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  about  the 
new  law  in  New  York  State,  which  prohibits  the  use 
among  other  things  of  bogus  fruit  syrups.  The 
strict  enforcement  of  this  law  would  prevent  the 
use  of  any  adulterated  or  imitation  flavorings  in 
soda  water,  ice  cream,  confectionery,  etc..,  and  would 
be  a  great  help  to  fruit  growers.  It  would,  also,  be 
a  great  benefit  to  consumers  of  these  products,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  substitutes  are  not  only  frauds, 
but  are  harmful,  if  not  poisonous.  Fifteen  trans¬ 
gressors  of  this  law  have  just  been  arrested  in  this 
City  through  action  by  the  Fruit  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Several  of  them  are  manufacturers  of  fruit 
syrups.  Some  of  the  syrups  were  shown  to  be  badly 
adulterated.  Others  contained  no  trace  of  the  fruits 
they  were  supposed  to  represent.  Lemon  syrup  was 
particularly  bad.  II  contained  all  sorts  of  chemicals, 
citric  and  tartaric  acids  being  predominant.  Va¬ 
nilla  syrup  contained  not  a  trace  of  vanilla.  Orange 
was  chiefly  larlaric  acid,  colored  to  represent  orange. 


Strawberry  was  colored  with  aniline  dye,  and  con¬ 
tained  ammonia.  The  inspectors  say  that  few  drug¬ 
gists  in  the  City  are  obeying  the  law.  it  would 
seem  that  public  sentiment  ought  to  compel  the  strict 
enforcement  of  this  law,  for  the  only  ones  who  are 
not  interested  in  its  enforcement  are  the  few  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  who  are  risking  the  health 
and  lives  of  their  fellowmon  for  Ihe  few  paltry  dol¬ 
lars  they  can  get  from  it. 

* 

Mu.  J.  I).  Davis  and  his  wife  are  now  on  their  way 
to  San  Francisco,  traveling  in  a  horseless  carriage, 
which  is  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine.  They  go  to 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  so  on  across 
the  country,  taking  the  ordinary  country  roads,  and 
covering  from  50  to  00  miles  per  day.  If  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  covering  the  distance  without  serious  acci¬ 
dent,  it  will  mean  a  good  deal  for  the  horseless  car¬ 
riage,  for  it  will  give  that  vehicle  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vertisement.  It  is  said  that  the  factories  which  are 
turning  out  these  carriages  are  so  crowded  with  or¬ 
ders  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  up,  even 
by  working  day  and  night.  The  carriage  in  which 
Mr.  Davis  is  riding  seems  to  climb  steep  hills  with¬ 
out  trouble  or  danger.  The  days  of  the  misfit  horse 
are  numbered. 

* 

A  reader  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  lias  some  city  prop¬ 
erty  which  lie  can  exchange  for  a  120-acre  farm  in 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  without  good  buildings,  or  a 
300-acre  farm  in  Minnesota.  He  wants  to  leave  the 
city  and  try  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm.  Shall  lie 
go  West,  or  try  New  York  State?  Twenty  years  ago, 
most  people  would  have  said,  “By  all  means,  go 
West!”  At  that  -time,  there  was  a  craze  to  get 
away  from  the  so-called  “worn-out”  eastern  farms, 
and  reach  the  new  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Now  there  is  a  very  different  feeling,  and  farmers 
understand  that  an  eastern  farm  often  has  ad¬ 
vantages  of  location  which  more  than  make  up  for 
the  available  fertility  of  Lhe  western  farm.  Lime, 
cow  peas  and  clover  will  work  wonders  with  most  of 
our  eastern  soils,  and  fit  them,  at  moderate  cost,  to 
produce  fair  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  slowly  im¬ 
prove.  i  he  chances  are  that  a  city  man  who  de¬ 
sires  to  go  “Back  to  the  land”  will  do  better  in  the 
eastern  States.  He  will  find  it  no  vacation,  how¬ 
ever,  to  provide  his  bread  and  butter  on  a  farm, 
and  he  ought  to  have  capital  enough  to  carry  him 
until  he  learns  the  business. 

* 

The  American  millers  are  trying  to  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  freight  rates  for  the  transportation  of  flour. 
They  say  that  there  is  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
grain  and  flour  intended  for  the  export  trade.  It  is 
said  that  Lhe  railroads  give  a  better  rate  on  whole 
grain,  and  that  this  encourages  the  export  of  the 
whole  grain,  and  hurts  the  manufacturer  of  flour, 
'l  he  millers  claim  tnat  American  wheat  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to-be  the  finest  in  the  world.  If  rates  were  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  flour  could  be  handled  as  cheaply  as 
wheat,  exports  of  flour  would  be  greatly  increased. 
As  it  is  now,  vast  quantities  of  wheat  are  sent  abroad 
to  be  ground  on  the  other  side.  The  European  millers 
mix  Lhe  hard  American  wheat,  with  the  poorer  wheat 
of  India  and  Argentina,  to  make  a  flour  which  will 
compete  with  flour  ground  in  America.  If  our  wheat 
could  be  ground  on  Ibis  side  and  exported  as  flour, 
there  would  be  a  saving  in  every  way.  The  bran 
and  middlings  would  be  left  on  this  side  for  feed¬ 
ing,  there  would  be  increased  work  for  American 
millers,  and  a  vast  increase  in  the  demand  for  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  for  sacks  and  bags;  in  fact,  there  is  every 
reason  why  flour  rather  than  whole  wheat  should  be 
exported,  and  the  millers  want  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  prevent  the  discrimination  in 
favor  of  grain. 

* 

Mil  Bryant  tells,  on  page  543,  how  to  make  good, 
honest  cider,  pressed  from  good  ripe  apples,  which 
had  been  picked  over  and  cleansed  from  trash.  That 
is  the  genuine  cider,  which  makes  one  think  of  well- 
kept  orchards,  of  old-fashioned  dooryards,  and  of 
all  the  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  of  country  life. 
The  National  Druggist  gives  directions  for  making 
another  sort  of  cider;  it  is  composed  of  tartaric  acid, 
brown  sugar,  yeast  and  rainwater,  strengthened  with 
spirits  of  wine.  The  maker  is  recommended  to  add 
a  small  proportion  of  apple  essence,  which  is  sold  by 
dealers  in  bar  supplies;  this  gives  the  true  apple 
aroma  to  the  cheat.  What,  an  insult  to  the  great 
American  apple  crop  that  mixture  is!  How  is  the 
maker  of  good  cider  and  vinegar  to  compete  with  the 
unscrupulous  chemists,  who  thus  pervert  honest 
brown  sugar?  Assuredly,  every  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture  or  horticulture  need  throw  the  weight  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  against  any  effort  to  lessen  the  action  of  ex¬ 


isting  pure-food  laws,  and  these  interests  should  study 
the  possibility  of  effective  and  acceptable  National 
laws  against  substitution  or  adulteration  in  food 
products. 

* 

Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  seem  to 
agree  that  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  in  prices. 
The  chief  reason  given  for  this  is  that  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  more  for  iron  and  steel  than  in  former  years. 
In  other  words,  the  implement  costs  more  than  it 
used  to.  Why  should  steel  cost  more?  Our  mines  are 
full  of  ore  and  coal,  new  and  cheap  methods  of  manu¬ 
facturing  steel  have  been  put  in  operation,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  combined  to  reduce  operating 
expenses.  This  ought  to  mean  cheaper  steel.  Why 
has  the  price  increased?  The  latest  answer  we  have 
heard  is  that  the  foreign  demand  for  American  iron 
and  steel  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  enough  left  for 
the  home  trade.  The  following  figures  show  how  the 
export  trade  in  these  metals,  manufactured  and  un- 


manufactured, 

has  grown: 

1N08 . 

iswr» 

1807 . 

1804 . 

.  29,220,204 

1890 . 

Here  we  have 

a  singular 

state  of 

things.  The  for 

eigner  is  using  more  and  more  of  our  iron  and  steel, 
while  American  farmers  are  paying  higher  prices  in 
consequence.  This  increase  in  foreign  trade  does  not 
account  entirely  for  the  higher  prices  for  American 
steel,  but  what  do  you  think  or  an  increased  foreign 
trade  that  works  against  the  interests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer? 


BREVITIES. 

,  MR  alchemists  of  olden  tjme  would  undertake  to  change 
The  baser  metals  Into  gold,  but  this  Is  not  so  strange 
As  what  your  old  Grandmother  does  she  beats  them  all 
in  truth, 

When  oil  your  rusty  clothes  she  puts  the  very  bloom  of 
youth. 

Your  coat  Is  faded,  soiled  and  frayed  by  rain  and  dirt 
and  sun, 

A  very  chestnut,  if  you  please,  after  its  race  Is  run; 

You  call  it  past  redemption,  but  your  old  Grandmother's 
eye 

Will  save  It  from  the  rag-bag— how  her  nimble  lingers 
ily! 

She  rips  the  seams,  and  sows  the  rent,  and  sponges  out 
the  stains, 

Applies  the  iron  and  the  brush,  with  true,  housewifely 
pains, 

Until  the  rusty  chestnut  of  a  coat,  shall  bloom  anew, 
Upon  your  back  it  looks  as  npruic  as  when  the  coat  was 
new. 

Yes!  Yes!  The  old-time  alchemy  is  now  of  llltlo  use, 
But  Grandma’s  lingers  si  ill  can  turn  the  chestnut  Into 
spruce. 

Who  kills  a  bird  gives  life  lo  insects. 

Sow  spinach  in  August  for  Autumn  use. 

Too  much  speed  lias  ruined  many  a  deed. 

The  clover-seed  crop  Is  likely  to  be  short. 

Too  late  to  sow  cow  peas  north  of  Philadelphia. 

The  best  “pathy"  for  human  culture  Is  found  In  the 
path  of  duty. 

A  duck  lays  a  much  larger  egg  than  a  hen,  but  she 
doesn’t  do  any  cackling  about  it. 

Those  men  who  have  forgotten  how  lo  cry,  would 
better  learn  the  trick  before  they  die. 

If  you  don't  believe  that  well-placed  trees  and  shrubs 
pay,  try  to  sell  a  house  with  nothing  around  It. 

Lackey's  Early  sweet  corn  gave  us  roasting  ears  July 
13.  The  quality  was  very  good,  too,  for  an  early  variety. 

The  Golden  Jtulo  suggests  that  your  neighbor  shall  be 
condemned  only  by  a  duly  authorized  agent.  Who  au¬ 
thorized  you? 

Hklqium  is  said  to  export  2, 200, (XX)  dressed  rabbits  yearly 
to  England.  The  Belgian  rabbit  crop  is  said  to  amount 
to  $1,170,000  yearly. 

Many  of  the  most  experienced  poultry  men  prefer  hens 
to  incubators,  Just  as  far  as  they  can  be  used.  Man 
hasn’t  entirely  beaten  Nature  yet. 

Have  any  of  our  Florida  readers  experimented  with 
cherry  culture?  We  are  told  Inal,  while  cherry  trees 
grow  well  there,  they  do  not  fruit. 

Tins  Importers  of  French  champagne  say  they  never 
laid  such  a  business  as  now.  This,  they  think,  is  lhe 
bust  evidence  of  “good  times.”  For  whom? 

Don't  let  the  growing  chickens  overcrowd  In  Ihe  coops! 
A  small  handful  of  little  chicks  will  develop  Into  an  over¬ 
crowded  coopful,  and  the  birds  will  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

Early  In  the  Spring,  many  farmers  concluded  that  the 
Potato  beetles  were  to  give  them  a  rest  this  year,  in 
most  eases,  they  were  fooled,  for  Ihe  bugs  came  late  and 
stayed  to  dinner. 

Among  the  latest  scientific  claims  is  the  statement  that 
tobacco  owes  its  characteristic  flavor  ami  taste  lo  the 
work  of  special  bacteria.  We  may  roach  a  limn  when 
an  ordinary  cabbage  leaf  may  be  worked  over  by  these 
bacteria  Into  the  "finest  Havana  cigars.”  Well,  that 
would  be  more  honest,  than  to  use  the  cabbage  leaf  as  It 
Is,  and  then  put  the  label  on  the  box. 

A  remark AHLH  story  comes  from  France  lo  the  effect 
that  a  scientist  has  found  parasites  similar  to  those  of 
human  cancer,  In  apple  wood,  lie  Inoculated  forest  trees 
with  cultures  of  human  cancer,  and  In  six  months,  found 
dry  ml  In  those  trees.  One  elm  Iree  Is  said  lo  have  died 
of  cancer  Inoculated  In  lids  way.  Ncxl  thing  you  know, 
some  of  these  wise  men  will  be  shout  lug  against  the 
apple. 
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OLD  DAYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

OHIO  FARMING  IN  T  II  E  E  A  H  L  Y  DAYS. 

Wages  on  a  Whisky  Basis. 

Part  II. 

An  End  of  Whisky. — After  February,  3829,  there 
are  no  entries  of  whisky  or  brandy  sold;  but,  on  June 
20  of  that  year,  there  is  a  record  of  a  contract  with 
Andrew  Hemphill,  in  which  it  is  specified  that,  for 
work  on  the  farm,  lie  is  “to  lie  paid  SO  cents  per  day 
in  something  besides  money,”  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  products  of  the  still,  although  they  had  for¬ 
merly  been  among  the  leading  articles  of  trade,  both 
on  the  part  of  my  father,  on  the  one  side,  and  his 
hired  men  on  the  other.  What  a  wonderful  hold  the 
liquor  traillc  then  had  upon  the  rural  classes,  as  we 
can  see  by  these  silent,  tell-tale  records! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first  great  temper¬ 
ance  wave  swept  over  our  country.  It  reached  Ohio, 
and  my  father  was  one  of  the  first  to  abandon  the 
liquor  business,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  teetotalism. 
He  told  me  that  he  never  drank  liquor,  did  not  like 
the  business  of  handling  it,  and  did  it  only  because 
his  father  had  the  distillery  when  lie  took  charge  of 
the  farm,  lie  said  no  harvesting,  log  rolling,  or  house 
or  barn  raising,  was  done  in  those  days  without 
plenty  of  the  fiery  stuff  on  hand.  When  he  refused 
to  have  liquor  in  the  harvest  field,  the  neighbors  said 
that  lie  could  not  get  help  to  cut  the  grain.  But  some 
of  the  very  men  and  boys  who  formerly  bought 
whisky  and  brandy  of  him,  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
temperance,  too,  and  plied  their  sickles  in  his  fields, 
bound  the  sheaves,  and  afterwards  helped  thrash  and 
winnow  the  grain  on  the  floor  of  the  huge  log  barn, 
that  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  my  childhood.  I  can 
remember  the  remnants  of  the  old  still  house,  too.  A 
part  of  the  copper  worm  I  used  as  a  pipe  to  carry 
waste  water  into  an  underground  drain  from  beneath 
the  spout  of  our  well.  The  big  poplar  log  trough, 
which,  when  filled  with  cold  spring  water,  was  once 
used  to  cool  and  condense  the  contents  of  the  copper 
si  ill  worm,  from  steam  into  liquor,  was  taken  to  the 
barn,  and  used  as  a  trough  In  which  to  feed  cattle  and 
horses.  The  third  generation  at  the  old  homestead 
was  taught  to  hate  the  very  name  of  alcohol,  and 
none  of  us  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  those 
lessons. 

There  came  to  the  old  church  a  young  pastor  about 
1 822,  who  hailed  from  New  England.  He  preached 
temperance  so  strongly  that  the  log  house  in  which 
he  lived,  and  which  was  on  our  farm,  was  shamefully 
bespattered  with  rotten  eggs.  But  he  and  his  Yankee 
wife  washed  off  every  evidence  of  the  vicious  bom¬ 
bardment  before  daylight  the  next  morning.  He  la¬ 
bored  there  more  than  30  years,  honored  and  loved, 
and  bis  ashes  lie  in  the  old  country  churchyard,  be¬ 
side  those  of  the  flock  which  he  blessed  with  a  life 
devoted  to  their  interests. 

LOW  PRICES  FOR  PRODUCE.— The  farming  of 
the  present  day  is  so  different  from  that  of  50  to  100 
years  ago,  that  we  can  scarcely  see  how  farm  produce 
could  then  be  profitably  sold  at  the  low  prices,  on 
most  articles,  that  then  ruled  the  markets.  Many  of 
Ihe  things  which  the  farmer  had  to  buy  were  as  dear 
as,  or  dearer  than,  they  are  now.  This  one  thing 
is  certain — the  country  people  of  those  days  had 
much  less  in  the  way  of  comforts  and  luxuries  than 
we  now  have.  They  lived  simple  lives.  Perhaps 
they  were  as  happy  as,  or  happier  than,  we  are,  for 
the  multiplicity  of  wants  seems  to  keep  fully  apace, 
if  not  ahead  of  the  means  of  supplying  them. 

All  the  cutting  of  grain  was  done  by  hand,  and  up 
to  1810,  mostly  with  the  sickle.  Stumps  stood  so 
thickly  over  the  clearings  in  southern  Ohio  that  grain 
cradles  could  not  often  be  used  to  advantage,  until 
the  stumps  had  been  given  time  to  rot.  About.  1850, 
when  I  first  saw  the  sickles  hanging  in  the  old  barn, 
I  hey  were  rarely  taken  down.  In  lodged  grain  and 
on  steep  hillsides,  they  were  sometimes  used.  The 
thump  of  the  flails  on  the  barn  floor  had  a  busy, 
rhythmical  sound.  It  was  my  delight  to  watch  the 
men,  standing  face  to  face,  as  they  pounded  out  the 
wheat  and  with  all  my  childish  strength,  I  used 
to  turn  the  fanning  mill,  while  the  winnowed  grain 
poured  out  on  the  oaken  floor.  A  trip  to  the  old 
water  mill  was  another  joy  of  far  too  rare  occur¬ 
rence  to  suit  me.  The  walks  along  the  race,  where 
the  frogs  sat  on  the  banks  and  plunged  in  ,  ca-chug" 
at  my  approach,  will  never  be  forgotten;  nor  the 
whirling  of  the  busy  wheels,  as  they  plied  their 
wooden  cogs  within  each  other;  nor  the  hum  of  the 
stones,  and  the  feel  of  the  warm  flour  and  meal 
as  they  poured  into  the  bins,  ready  for  the  wait¬ 
ing  farmers  who  had  brought  their  grain  to  be  ground. 

My  brother  and  I  used  to  wander  through  the  or¬ 
chards,  eating  Wuat  suited  our  tastes,  and  throwing 
hard,  green  apples  at  the  wreck  of  grandfather’s  old 
still  house;  just,  as  the  Jews  threw  stones  at  the 


place  where  Abraham  was  burled.  Those  were 
wholesome  days;  full  to  the  brim  with  the  simple 
pleasures  of  country  life.  I  wish  that  every  farmer 
boy,  and  girl,  too,  might  have  their  like,  or  better 
ones. 

ALL  ARE  GONE.  -Hut  the  barn  and  the  farm¬ 
house,  too,  are  gone.  The  place  where  the  mill  stood 
is  only  a  sunken  pit,  overgrown  with  tall  weeds  that 
flourish  in  the  mold.  The  creek  that  filled  the  mill- 
dam  and  the  race  is  almost  dried  up,  since  the  for¬ 
ests  have  been  cleared  away.  I  have  in  my  desk  a 
scrap  of  the  French  burr,  now  lying  on  the  ground 
in  pieces,  that  cost  my  father  $250  to  import.  It  is 
a  memento  of  the  busy  place  where  farmers  met  in 
the  long  ago,  arid  talked  over  their  work,  the  crops 
and  the  prices,  while  the  mill  ground  out  their 
grists.  But  they  were  very  different  prices,  in  the 
main,  from  those  now  ruling,  and  the  work  was 
more  laborious  and  less  remunerative.  We  should 
not  grumble  and  be  unthankful  because  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  lot  In  life.  u.  k.  van  human. 

Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.  July  13,  two  elect  ric  linemen  In  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  wen;  killed  by  touching  live  wires  while  searching 
for  breaks  following  Ihe  recent  storms.  .  .  Many  new 
cases  of  lockjaw  were  reported  In  New  York  and  vicinity 
July  II,  most  of  I  hem  resulting  from  Fourth  of  July  In¬ 
juries.  .  .  A  glue  trust,  to  control  the  trade  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada,  1ms  been  formed,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $35,000,000.  .  .  J.  I  >.  Davis  and  wife  started  from 
Herald  Square,  New  York  City,  July  13,  on  an  automobile 
trip  to  San  Francisco.  .  .  A  funner  at  Ulysses,  Pa.,  was 
caught  In  the  culler  bar  of  the  mowing  machine  July  13, 
one  foot  being  almost  severed  from  the  leg  anil  the  other 
badly  cut.  Despite  his  Injuries,  the  wounded  man  un¬ 
hitched  one  of  bis  horses,  crawled  on  Its  back,  and  rode 
over  a  mile  to  a  doctor,  who  had  to  amputate  one  foot. 

.  GOV.  l’lngree,  of  Michigan,  as  head  of  the  new  Rail¬ 
road  Commission,  has  proclaimed  Ihree-cenl  fares  on  the 
Detroit  street  railways.  Much  excitement  has  been 
aroused  by  the  48-year  security  franchise  given  the  street- 
ear  lines,  and  the  Governor  Is  denounced  by  many  citi¬ 
zens'  organizations.  Municipal  ownership  of  Ihe  roads 
was  defeated  by  the  Aldermen  July  IS.  .  .  The  Perth 
Amboy  Savings  Institution  and  Middlesex  County  Bank 
of  Perth  Amboy  suspended  payment  July  14,  being 
wrecked  by  the  cashier,  who  is  accused  of  defalcations 
amounting  to  $110,000.  lie  was  sentenced  July  IS  to  six 
years  In  prison.  .  .  July  14,  four  more  deaths  from  lock¬ 
jaw  were  reported  in  Now  York,  making  the  total  list 
of  deaths  In  this  city  and  vicinity  I'J.  Many  cases  have 
been  reported  from  adjoining  towns.  .  .  An  Internal- 
revenue  order  has  been  Issued,  prohibiting  banks  from 
affixing  slumps  to  unstamped  cheeks  presented  for  pay¬ 
ment.  .  .  Sheriff  Clausen,  of  La  Salle  County,  Ill.,  is 
charged  with  malfeasance  In  office,  lie  permitted  W. 
U.  Ilcnnlg,  a  rich  bucket-shop  operator,  who  had  been 
committed  to  jail  for  one  year,  to  live  outside  the  jail. 
The  prisoner  has  a  line  residence  at  Ottawa,  III.,  enter¬ 
tains  lavishly,  and  is  allowed  to  go  where  he  likes.  .  . 
An  extensive  street-car  strike  began  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
July  15.  .  .  Another  outbreak  occurred  July  11  at  the 
Ishkooda,  Ala.,  ore  mines,  among  negro  strikers;  three 
men  were  shot,  two  fatally.  .  .  Capt.  Andrews,  who 
started  Juno  1.8  to  cross  the  Atlantic  In  a  boat  12  feet 
long,  was  picked  up  exhausted,  July  12,  by  the  British 
steamer  Holbein,  about  700  miles  from  the  Irish  coast. 
.  .  Fire  in  one  of  the  storehouses  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  July  16,  damaged  sailors’  clothing  and  stewards' 
provisions  to  the  value  of  over  $315,000.  .  .At  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky.,  all  churches  and  Sunday  schools  were  closed 
July  16,  owing  to  a  serious  epidemic  of  smallpox,  and  no 
public  gatherings  will  "be  held  for  10  days.  .  .  A 
grocer’s  wife  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  bitten  In  the 
hand  July  16  by  a  tarantula,  which  was  concealed  In  a 
bunch  of  bananas;  there  Is  little  hope  of  her  recovery. 
.  .  A  showman  at  Bonosteel,  S.  1).,  has  been  exhibiting 
what  he  called  the  missing  link,  defying  scientists  to  tell 
whether  this  freak  was  brute  or  human.  Recently,  in  a 
lit  of  angor,  he  slew  the  freak,  and  Is  now  held  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  He  says  that  the  creature,  though 
like  a  man,  was  really  only  a  monkey,  but  this  does  not 
satisfy  the  local  authorities,  and  he  will  be  held  until 
science  determines  whether  the  creature  was  human  or 
not.  .  .  The  Standard  Oil  Company’s  steamer  Maverick, 
which  arrived  at  Halifax,  N.  H.,  July  15,  with  500,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil  in  her  tanks  and  2,000  cases  of  oil,  took  lire 
July  17,  through  the  bursting  of  Ihe  pumping  pipe.  The 
oil  exploded,  the  steamer  became  a  total  wreck,  and  the 
harbor  became  a  sea  of  lire,  from  the  oil  pouring  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Loss,  $230,000;  unin¬ 
sured.  .  .  The  sheriff  of  Huerfano  County,  Colo.,  was 
killed  near  Cimarron,  N.  M„  In  a  light  with  train  rob¬ 
bers  July  17,  and  two  members  of  his  posse  wounded. 
One  outlaw  was  killed.  .  .  A  revised  list  gathered  from 
correspondents  throughout  the  country  shows  a  loss  of 
HI  lives  resulting  from  t lie  last.  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tion.  Lockjaw  was  the  cause  of  death  in  83  cases  out  of 
Hie  Hi.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  has  decided 
that  the  Eight-hour  labor  law  is  unconstitutional.  .  . 
Street-car  men  In  Cleveland,  <>.,  struck  again  July  17, 
claiming  that  the  company  lias  not  kept  Its  promises, 
which  ended  the  former  strike,  three  weeks  ago.  .  . 
Four  treasure  ships,  which  arrived  from  the  Klondike 
July  17-18,  brought  to  Seattle  $8,000,000  In  gold,  being  the 
proceeds  of  the  Spring  clean-up.  .  .  Fire  in  tin;  Grace 
Hotel,  Milwaukee,  July  18,  destroyed  the  building,  In¬ 
juring  several  firemen.  1L  Is  believed  that  five  ot  them 
cannot  recover.  .  .  Horatio  Alger,  the  well-known 
writer  of  boys’  stories,  died  at  Natiek,  Mass.,  July  18, 
aged  65.  He  had  been  a  teacher,  Journalist,  and  Uni¬ 
tarian  pastor,  and  was  deeply  Interested  in  the  aid  of 
poor  boys.  .  .  Gen.  Alger  resigned  Ills  office  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  July  19.  Ills  resignation  Is  to  lake  effect  til 
the  pleasure  of  the  lTnsIdent,  but  he  will  not  remain  In 
the  Cabinet  after  August  1.  .  .  A  cloudburst  in  Chil¬ 


dress  County,  Texas,  caused  heavy  damage  and  serious 
floods  July  11).  .  .  A  Philadelphia  dealer  was  arrested 
July  19  for  selling  a  toy  pistol  which  exploded  and 
caused  the  death  of  a  boy  by  lockjaw.  Philadelphia  1ms 
an  ordinance  against  the  sale  of  such  weapons  to 
minors.  .  .  A  grain  elevator  was  burned  on  the  water- 
front  in  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  10;  loss  $150,000.  .  . 
The  attorneys  appointed  by  New  York  State  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  testimony  concerning  the  alleged  canal  frauds 
report  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  fraud,  collusion,  or 
dishonesty.  .  .  Up  to  June  30,  between  17,500  and  1.8,000 
applications  for  pensions  had  been  filed,  as  a  result  of 
the  Spanish  war.  Very  few  of  these  were  for  Philip¬ 
pine  service.  .  .  Monroe  Hedges,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
aged  106,  chastised  bis  son,  Hiram,  aged  70,  for  com¬ 
ing  home  drunk  and  abusing  bis  wife.  Complaint  be¬ 
ing  made  against  the  old  man,  the  Justice  fined  Hiram 
l°i'  bis  condition,  but  took  no  Judicial  cognizance  of  tin* 
parental  punishment. 

FARM  AND  GAR  I  HON.  The  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  elected 
the  following  officers:  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  of  Nevada, 
president;  Dr.  JO.  W.  Hllgard,  of  California,  first  vice- 
president;  10.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Dr.  A.  O.  True,  bibliographer;  Dr.  II.  II. 
Goodell,  of  Massachusetts;  Colonel  Liggett,  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  J.  11.  Washburn,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Alexis  Hope, 
ol  Ohio,  board  of  directors  and  executive  committee.  .  . 
American-grown  tea  was  sold  in  New  York  for  the  first 
time  this  month.  It  was  the  product  of  the  lea.  farm  at 
Plnehurst,  S.  (’.,  where  experiments  in  tea  culture  have 
been  in  progress  for  26  years.  This  year's  crop  is  said 
to  be  of  high  quality.  .  .  An  unusual  demand  for  pea¬ 
nuts  has  resulted  in  a.  large  increase  in  price,  and  it  is 
estimated  that,  at  the  new  quotations,  the  1899  crop  will 
be  worth  between  $3,600,060  and  $4,000,006.  .  .  The  War 
Department,  has  amended  Its  recent  order  for  Ihe  remis¬ 
sion  of  duty  on  50,000  breeding  cattle  to  be  Imported  into, 
t'uba,  so  that  they  can  be  exported  from  countries  other 
than  Hit!  United  States.  This  action  was  taken  to  avoldl 
a  precedent  in  tariff  discrimination,  which  might  cause 
complications.  .  .  The  Rhine  Province,  Germany,  has 
enacted  a  decree  forbidding  the  importation  of  fresh 
beef.  This  Is  in  consequence  of  Belgium's  action  in 
permitting  the  entry  of  live  cattle  from  the  United 
Stales.  The  cattle  are  slaughtered  In  Belgium,  and  the 
beef  taken  across  the  frontier,  In  contravention  of  the 
existing  law  against  il.  .  .  Chicago  manufacturers  of 
drills  and  other  farm  implements  decided,  July  11,  to 
raise  prices  16  per  cent,  owing  to  the  Increased  cost  of 
iron  and  steel,  .  .  Several  cases  of  glanders  have  de¬ 
veloped  In  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  and  stables  where  the 
disease  has  appeared  are  quarantined,  the  diseased 
horses  being  destroyed.  .  .  The  Attorney  General  of 
Wisconsin  has  decided  that  the  one  cent  per  pound  beet 
sugar  bounty  law  of  J807  Is  unconstitutional.  .  .  The 
first  bale  of  cotton  from  lids  year’s  crop  was  produced 
la  Texas,  and  reached  the  market  July  13.  Tills  bale  Is 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  cotton  exchanges  of  the  country, 
and  there  auctioned  off'  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  bo  given  to  ahl  the  Hood  sufferers.  .  .  At  Holla, 
N.  I).,  clouds  of  grasshoppers  wore  reported  to  be  de¬ 
vastating  crops  July  14.  ,  .  French  farmers  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  protest  against  the  new  Franco- American  reci¬ 
procity  treaty.  .  .  The  proposed  Texas  cattle  syndi¬ 
cate  Is  not  getting  along  smoothly,  some  of  the  capital¬ 
ists  fearing  conflict  with  the  anti-trust  law  of  that 
State.  ,  .  In  southern  Russia,  the  prolonged  drought 
has  seriously  affected  all  cereal  crops.  Cattle  have  been 
turned  into  the  rye  fields.  .  .  A  frult-cnnners’  combine, 
Including  11  corporations  and  22  plants,  has  been  formed 
at  San  Francisco,  'fills  combine  includes  every  import¬ 
ant  cannery  in  California,  and  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol  prices  and  dictate  terms  to  the  fruit  growers.  .  . 
Oregon  hops  are  said  to  be  high  In  quality  this  season, 
but  short  in  crop.  Lice  were  troublesome  In  the  Puyal¬ 
lup  Valley,  but  the  growers  were  all  spraying  for  them. 

.  .  .  South  Carolina  and  Sea  Island  cotton  fields  are 
being  ravaged  by  a  fungus,  which  attacks  the  roots, 
causing  Ihu  plants  to  wither.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  investigating  the  disease. 

PHILIPPINES.-  The  army  gunboat  Napidan  shelled 
Muntlnlupa  July  12,  causing  500  Insurgents  to  retreat. 

.  .  .  Gen.  Oils  has  asked  for  2,500  horses  In  order  to 
organize  a  cavalry  brigade  for  use  after  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son.  . .  .  The  hospital  report  for  the  week  ending  July 
16  gives  a  list  of  1,378  men  in  the  hospitals,  and  511  sick 
In  quarters.  .  .  The  Government  Is  planning  to  send 
4,000  cavalry  horses  to  Manila,  but  owing  to  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  transportation,  not  more  than  2,000  can  be 
sen t  before  Nov.  1.  .  .  Newspaper  correspondents  In 
the  Philippines  have  united  In  a  round  roblq  protest¬ 
ing  against  Gen.  Otis’s  press  censorship,  which  they 
assert,  suppresses  and  distorts  the  real  situation  in  the 
Islands.  .  .  Continued  typhoons  and  cyclonic*  storms, 
customary  at  this  season,  impede  business  in  the  har¬ 
bor  and  prevent  the  sailing  of  transports  which  are  to 
bring  troops  home. 

CUBA.— Up  to  July  5,  104  cases  of  yellow  fever  had  ap¬ 
peared  at  Santiago,  with  23  deaths.  July  14  conditions 
appeared  more  hopeful,  though  new  eases  still  appeared. 
July  19,  Gen.  Wood  considered  the  outbreak  practically 
over.  The  death  rate  is  much  lower  than  under. Spanish 
udmlnlst  ration. 

FOREIGN.-  The  salvors  of  the  steamer  Paris  say  that 
they  discovered  powerful  uncharted  currents  running 
towards  the  Manacles,  which  may  explain  some  of  the 
wrecks  In  that  vicinity.  .  .  An  American  syndicate  has 
purchased  the  extinct  volcano  of  Popocatapotl,  Mexico, 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  the  sulphur  deposits.  The 
price  paid  Is  said  to  be  $500, (NJ0.  .  .  The  trouble  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  Is  now  practically  over, 
the  Volksraud  having  adopted  the  seven-years’  fran¬ 
chise  proposition.  .  .  Rome-  was  shaken  by  a  violent 
earthquake  July  19.  Houses  and  churches  were  dam¬ 
aged  in  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country,  but  the' 
personal  injuries  were  few  and  slight.  The  shock  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  same  causes  which  disturbed  Mount  Etna, 
which  is  violently  agitated,  and  lava  streams  are 
threatening  adjacent  villages.  .  .  The  famous  volcano 
0f  Manna  Lou,  Hawaii,  has  broken  end  In  violent 
eruption,  after  10  years  of  quiet.  Immense  fountains  ot 
lava  are  being  expelled.  .  .  Admiral  Dewey  arrived  at 
Trieste,  Austria,  July  20.  He  was  warmly  welcomed,  and 
will  spend  two  weeks  In  Austria.  .  .  Great  heal  lias 
prevailed  in  London,  England;  July  20,  the  temperature 
reached  126  degrees  In  Hie  sun,  and  86  in  the  shade.  There 
were  many  prostrations.  .  .  Masons  are  striking  lu 

Bavaria,  arid  soldiers  are  needed  to  quell  the  riots. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  DREAMER  AND  THE  TOILER. 

I  am  tired  of  planning  and  toiling 
In  the  crowded  hives  of  men; 
Heart-weary  of  building  and  spoiling 
And  spoiling  and  building  again; 

And  I  long  for  the  dear  old  river 
Where  I  dreamed  my  youth  away— 

For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

I  am  sick  of  the  showy  seeming 
Of  a  life  that  is  half  a  lie. 

Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 
In  the  throng  that  hurries  by. 

From  the  sleepless  thoughts’  endeavor 
1  would  go  where  the  children  play— 

For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  thinker  dies  in  a  day. 

I  can  feel  no  pride,  but  pity 
For  the  burdens  the  rich  endure; 

There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  city 
But  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor. 

Oh,  the  little  hands  too  skillful, 

And  the  child-mind  choked  with  weeds, 
The  daughter’s  heart  grown  willful, 

And  the  father’s  heart  that  bleeds. 

No,  no;  from  the  street’s  rude  bustle, 
From  trophies  from  marl  and  stage, 

I  would  fly  to  the  wood’s  low  rustle 
And  the  meadow’s  kindly  page. 

Let  us  dream  as  of  yore  by  the  river, 

And  be  loved  for  the  dream  alway— 

For  the  dreamer  lives  forever, 
lint  the  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

—John  Hoyle,  O’Reilly. 

* 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewalt,,  of  Indiana, 
president  of  the  United  States  Council 
of  the  International  Women’s  Congress, 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  the  Countess 
of  Aberdeen  as  president  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  Berlin.  July  7,  Queen  Victoria  re¬ 
ceived  150  of  the  delegates  at  Windsor 
Castle,  inviting  them  to  afternoon  tea. 
The  Queen  received  her  guests  very  cor¬ 
dially,  and  her  hospitality  was  much 
appreciated,  as  it  is  rarely  offered  to 
similar  gatherings. 

* 

A  woman  who  believes  implicitly  in 
dreams,  recently  had  a  vision  which 
foretold  her  death  upon  a  certain  date. 
She  clothed  herself  in  white  robes,  and 
invited  a  number  of  her  friends  to  see 
her  die.  The  fateful  evening  arrived, 
and  so  did  the  friends,  but  the  dreamer 
didn’t  die  and,  after  waiting  for  the 
scheduled  tragedy  until  about  10.30  p. 
m.,  the  guests  departed.  The  proprietor 
of  the  vision  probably  feels  now,  as  one 
philosopher  says,  that  it  is  safer  to 
prophesy  after  the  event. 

* 

The  local  school  board  at  Conslio- 
hocken,  Pa.,  has  appointed  a  young  wo¬ 
man  as  head  of  the  manual  training 
school.  She  received  the  preference 
over  two  men.  Some  wonder  is  ex¬ 
pressed  4as  to  the  ability  o',  a  woman 
to  teach  the  use  of  carpenters’  and  ma¬ 
chinists’.  tools,  but  the  woman  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  graduate  of  the  Drexel  School 
in  Philadelphia,  and  is  very  highly 
recommended  for  ability.  People  wrho 
make  fun  of  feminine  attempts  to  drive 
a  nail,  will  think  that  this  appoint¬ 
ment  is  a  startling  innovation.  It 
is  our*  opinion  that  the  average  wo¬ 
man  would  handle  tools  as  well  as  the 
average  man,  if  she  had  been  encour¬ 
aged  in  their  use,  but  ordinarily,  she  is 
expected  to  busy  herself  with  dolls, 
while  her  brother  plays  with  his  little 
tool-chest.  We  know  one  girl  whose 
aptitude  for  tools  would  have  made  her 
a  clever  mechanic,  had  she  only  been 
a  boy.  Saw  and  hammer  possessed  a 
natural  fascination  for  her,  which  on 
one  occasion  led  her  into  a  somewhat 
unusual  prank.  While  quite  a  small 
girl,  her  father  bought  a  lot  of  boards 
for  some  building  purpose.  The  small 
girl  saw  the  boards;  saw,  hammer  and 
nails  were  convenient,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
When  the  owner  of  the  lumber  came 


home  at  night,  he  discovered  that  his 
daughter  was  busily  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  a  board  sidewalk,  as  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  for  him.  She  says  that  her  father 
was  not  so  much  gratified  as  she  expect¬ 
ed,  and  after  that,  she  was  obliged  to 
confine  her  mechanical  energies  within 
certain  limits. 

* 

An  Illinois  man  recently  brought  suit 
against  a  woman  for  $90  and  costs,  be¬ 
ing  the  expense  incurred  in  paying  court 
to  her,  before  she  lacerated  his  feelings 
and  blighted  his  existence  by  marrying 
another  man.  He  received  judgment  for 
$75  and  costs,  some  of  the  items  being 
thrown  out  by  the  court.  He  made  an 
itemized  statement  of  disbursements, 
including  glasses  of  soda  water,  car 
fares,  etc.  and  demanded  full  payment 
for  all.  Regarding  this  case  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  a  prudent  young  woman  will 
now  insist  that  any  man  who  invites 
her  to  partake  of  soda  water  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  legally-drawn  deed  of  gift  with 
each  glass. 

* 

Years  ago,  frugal  housewives  used 
brown  sugar  very  largely  as  a  substitute 
for  granulated.  The  brown  cost  very 
much  less,  and  it  seemed  sweeter.  One 
man,  however,  who  used  to  keep  a  la¬ 
borers’  boarding  house,  declares  that 
even  when  brown  sugar  cost  only  half 
as  much  as  white,  it  was  no  cheaper, 
because  it  packs  so  closely  and  piles  up 
on  the  spoon,  whereas  the  granulated 
runs  over  if  the  spoon  is  more  than  level 
full.  Now  that  granulated  sugar  is  re¬ 
duced  in  price,  there  is  no  object  in 
using  brown  sugar,  except  where  a 
recipe  calls  for  it  or  as  a  matter  of 
taste.  It  has  changed  greatly  in  quality, 
too,  and  no  longer  has  the  molasses 
sweetness  of  the  old-fashioned  article. 

* 

According  to  an  old  idea  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  formerly  believed  that,  if 
a  wife,  at  her  wedding,  was  clothed  only 
in  a  sheet  or  a  single  linen  garment, 
her  husband  was  not  in  any  wray  liable 
for  debts  previously  contracted  by  her. 
We  may  read  in  the  parish  register  of 
Chiltern  All  Saints’,  Wiltshire,  that 
“John  Bridmore  and  Anne  Sehvood 
were  married  October  17,  1714;  the 
aforesaid  Anne  Selwood  wras  married  in 
her  smock,  without  any  clothes  or  liead- 
gier  on.”  Several  other  similar  cases  are 
recorded  in  various  registers,  and  more 
cases  are  supplied  by  local  tradition. 
As  a  rule,  these  brides  appear  to  have 
been  widows,  who  thus  relieved  the  sec¬ 
ond  husband  of  debts  contracted  during 
widowhood.  Such  a  case  is  reported 
from  Lincolnshire  as  recently  as  1842. 
Local  tradition  states  that  this  bride 
was  clad  only  in  a  sheet,  stitched  about 
her,  with  holes  cut  for  the  passage  of 
her  bare  arms. 

* 

A  medieval  custom  still  observed  at 
Salency,  France,  is  that  of  annually 
crowning  with  roses  the  most  virtuous 
girl  in  the  village.  This  festival,  which 
occurs  June  8,  is  attributed  to  St.  Med- 
ard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  who  died  nearly 
1,400  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  he 
charged  his  family  estate  with  a  sum 
of  money,  to  be  given  annually,  with 
a  crown  of  roses,  to  the  girl  selected, 
who  must  not  only  be  irreproachable 
herself,  but  whose  parents  must,  also,  be 
virtuous.  After  religious  services  in  the 
village  church,  a  procession  escorts  the 
girl  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Medard,  where 
the  priest  takes  a  wreath  of  roses  from 
the  altar,  blesses  it,  and  crowns  the  can¬ 
didate.  The  “Rosiere,”  as  she  is  called, 
receives  300  francs  (about  $G0)  half  oi 
which  is  presented  by  the  municipal 


council.  It  is  said  that  the  custom  has  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  conduct  of 
the  village  girls. 

* 

Recently  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  wras 
approached  by  an  agreeable  man  of 
clerical  appearance,  who  drove  to  his 
farm  at  sunset,  and  asked  if  he  could 
be  accommodated  for  the  night.  He 
made  a  favorable  impression,  and  was 
given  permission  to  stay.  A  little  later, 
a  man  and  woman  stopped  at  the  farm, 
inquiring  the  way  to  the  nearest  min¬ 
ister,  as  they  wished  to  be  married. 
The  other  stranger  volunteered  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  marriage  was  performed, 
the  farmer  signing  his  name  as  a  wit¬ 
ness.  Later  the  farmer’s  signature 
turned  up  attached  to  a  promissory  note, 
which  was  presented  for  payment.  The 
three  strangers  were  swindlers  operat¬ 
ing  together.  We  cannot  wonder  at  any 
man  falling  into  such  a  trap  as  this; 
The  R.  N.-Y.  can  only  reiterate  the  ad¬ 
vice,  offered  hundreds  of  times,  during 
its  50  years’  service — never  sign  any 
document,  of  any  nature  whatever,  at 
the  demand  of  strangers. 

* 

Western  women  show  us  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  energy,  pluck  and  industry, 
taking  hold  of  all  lines  of  work,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  impression  that,  if  woman  is  the 
clinging  vine,  as  generally  pictured  by 
the  poets,  she  is  a  vine  which  can  sup¬ 
port  herself  w’ithout  a  masculine  trellis. 
We  heard  recently  of  a  Pennsylvania 
woman  who,  with  her  husband,  settled 
on  a  wheat  and  Alfalfa  farm  in  Arizona. 
The  husband  found  speculating  in  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  in  a  small  way,  more  to 
his  liking  than  farm  work,  so  he  travels 
about  the  Territory,  while  his  wife  runs 
the  farm.  She  has  done  all  the  plow¬ 
ing  herself,  unaided.  When  a  young 
baby  was  added  to  her  cares,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  were  rather  astonished  to  see  how 
she  managed  her  plowing.  A  small  box 
v'as  fastened  to  the  plow  handles,  and 
there  the  baby  lay,  while  its  mother 
tramped  along  the  furrows.  We  ad¬ 
mire  the  inventiveness  here  displayed, 
but  fail  to  extend  that  admiration  to 
the  husband. 


Woman’s  Work  in  Syria. 

Housework  is  woman’s  work  in  Syria, 
says  the  Chicago  Record.  She  washes, 
bakes,  cooks  and  carries  water  from  the 
fountain.  On  wrash  day,  the  woman 
of  the  house  gets  up  early,  builds  a  fire 
outdoors,  when  the  weather  permits,  in 
a  movable  fireplace  called  "moukeda.” 
This  is  built  about  square;  three  stones 
shut  three  sides  and  one  side  is  left  open 
for  the  fuel.  The  boiler  is  placed  on 
top  of  the  moukeda,  which  is  only  about 
nine  inches  high.  The  washing  is  done 
in  a  large,  round,  earthen  basin,  about 
2G  inches  in  diameter.  The  woman  sits 
at  this  basin  sometimes  for  six  hours, 
and  washes  and  wrings  tne  clothes  by 
hand  in  a  very  energetic  manner.  Iron¬ 
ing  is  generally  an  unknown  thing  to 
the  Syrian  woman.  The  clothes  are 
smoothed  a  little  by  hand  after  they  are 
dried,  then  they  are  folded  and  made 
up  in  bundles,  and  put  away. 

In  baking,  the  dough  is  mixed  in  a 
large  earthen  basin  like  the  one  men¬ 
tioned,  and  sometimes  30  pounds  of 
flour  are  mixed  at  once.  After  raising, 
the  dough  is  cut  into  loaves  and  turned 
by  hand  into  round  lumps,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  biscuit,  and  placed  on 
large  straw  trays.  The  public  oven  is 
built  at  some  central  point  in  town,  and 
is  operated  usually  by  two  men.  The 
woman  carries  to  that  place,  on  her 
head,  the  straw  tray  on  which  the  mold¬ 
ed  dough  is  placed— one  hundred  loaves 
are  usually  put  on  one  tray — and  there 
awaits  her  turn,  'i  he  baker  “spreads 
the  dough”  and  bakes  it,  taking  for  his 
compensation  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent 
of  the  loaves.  At  the  public  oven,  all 
the  women  meet,  and  much  of  the  town 
gossip  has  its  origin  here. 


The  women  have,  also,  to  carry  the 
water  from  the  public  fountain  for  the 
supply  of  the  home.  The  earthen  jar 
in  which  the  ■water  is  carried  weighs, 
when  full,  about  30  pounds;  it  is  usually 
carried  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  held 
steady  with  the  right  hand.  In  the 
south  and  southeast,  the  jar  is  carried 
on  the  head. 

Perhaps  the  highest  industrial  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Syrian  wromen  is  that  most 
exquisite  embroidery  which  some  of 
them  produce. 

One  of  the  queer  practices  that  obtain 
in  the  Holy  Land  is  the  tying  of  the 
hands  of  a  babe  to  its  body,  and  the 
body  to  the  wooden  cradle,  whenever 
the  child  is  put  to  sleep,  lest  its  hands 
grow  crooked.  Immediately  after  birth, 
the  child  is  wrapped  in  “swaddling 
clothes” — a  square  piece  of  stout  cloth, 
to  one  corner  of  which  a  long  string  is 
sewed,  and  this  string  is  wound  around 
the  babe’s  body  from  the  ankles  to  the 
shoulders  to  keep  the  little  hands 
straight  by  the  sides,  and  also  to  keep 
the  feet  stretched  as  straight  as  they 
ought  to  be.  This  “straightening” 
treatment  is  kept  up  until  the  child  is 
about  a  year  old.  Then  the  limbs  are 
supposed  to  keep  growing  as  they  were 
trained. 

Mothers  are  extremely  careful  not  to 
let  “evil-eyed”  folk  see  their  children. 
They  believe  that  some  persons,  having 
been  born  on  a  certain  evil  day  of  the 
lunar  month,  or,  as  they  express  it,  “on 
a  bad  day  in  the  moon,”  kill  people  by 
simply  looking  at  and  admiring  them. 
When  a  mother  supposes  that  her  child 
is  “strucK  ’  with  the  evil  eye,  she  sends 
to  the  raky  for  the  power  of  healing. 
The  raky  is  often  a  woman.  She  takes 
from  the  four  corners  of  a  straw  mat 
four  big  straws,  and  prays  while  the 
straws  are  in  her  hand.  Then  she  sat¬ 
urates  them  with  olive  oil,  and  sends 
them  to  be  burned  in  me  presence  of  the 
afflicted. 

A  Comment  on  Vegetarianism, 

A  new  candidate  for  fame  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  book  entitled.  The  Golden  Age 
Cook  Book,  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
what  its  author  calls  pure  vegetarian¬ 
ism,  says  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  We 
notice,  however,  that  the  recipes  given 
call  for  abundant  supplies  of  butter  and 
eggs,  and  frequently  demand  “hot  fat,” 
in  most  inconsistent  manner.  Whence 
we  are  led  to  note  afresh  a  fact  fre¬ 
quently  observed  before,  that  wnat  is 
called  vegetarianism  is  actually  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare,  the  “boast  of  mere 
pretenders  to  the  name.”  In  fact,  the 
claim  of  most  of  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  vegetarians,  that  they  wholly  ab¬ 
stain  from  flesh  food,  is  false.  In  the 
use  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  they  in¬ 
dulge  in  highly-concentrated  proteid- 
containing  food  of  animal  origin,  to  say 
nothing  of  eggs,  which  contain  all  the 
material  of  the  developed  chicken. 
There  are  very  few  so-called  vegetarians 
who  confine  their  uiet  absolutely  to  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
practice  being  thus  imperfect,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  theory  on  which  it  has 
been  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  found¬ 
ed? 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  a  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  physician,  writing  on  this  subject, 
pertinently  inquires  why  an  animal 
w'hich  is  solely  dependent  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  during  the  toothless  stage  upon  a 
purely  animal  food — milk — should  be 
expected  to  adopt  a  vegetable  diet  later. 
The  fact  is,  no  form  of  vegetable  nour¬ 
ishment  has  ever  been  found  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  rear  an  infant,  milk 
being  excluded.  Further,  though  the 
vegetable  regimen  may  be  often  resort¬ 
ed  to  in  illness,  when  the  body  is  at  rest 
and  little  waste  of  tissue  occurs,  yet  in 
a  state  of  health,  when  labor  is  ex¬ 
hausting  tissue  hourly,  the  demand  for 
animal  food  to  rebuild  it  is  instinctive. 
The  vegetarians  claim  that  the  original 
and  only  natural  food  of  man  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  products  of  the  earth. 
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The  Wheel  and  the  Woman. 

BEGINNING  WITH  THE  BICYCLE. 

The  Wheelyvoman’s  Wardrobe. — 
Since  wheeling  became  a  standard  form 
of  exercise,  to  be  indulged  in  by  old  and 
young,  styles  of  dress  for  its  enjoyment 
have  been  regulated  by  fashion  quite 
as  much  as  those  for  riding  or  dancing. 
At  one  time,  conservative  women  were 
strongly  prejudiced  by  the  outlandish 
and  immodest  costumes  adopted  by 
some  wheehvomen,  but  this  has  passed 
away.  There  are  still,  perhaps,  some  re¬ 
spectable  women  who  eschew  skirts, 
and  ride  diamond-frame  wheels,  but 
such  riders  suggest,  to  most  spectators, 
doubtfulness  of  character,  tnough  we 
may  not  all  express  our  feelings  like 
a  certain  citizen  of  Brooklyn.  Horrified 
by  the  sight  of  a  woman  wheeling  man- 
fashion,  he  told  her  that  she  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  herself,  whereupon  she 
handed  him  over  to  a  policeman,  and 
later  he  was  fined  $5  for  disorderly  con¬ 
duct. 

The  prediction  was  made,  a  few  years 
ago,  that  divided  skirts  or  bloomers 
would  become  the  universal  feminine 
costume  for  the  wheel.  This  prediction 
has  not  been  fulfilled;  not  only  are  these 
radical  reform  costumes  looked  upon 
with  doubt,  but,  this  season,  the  fashion¬ 
able  bicycle  skirt  is  decidedly  longer 
than  before.  The  fact  is  that  women 
want  a  oicycle  dress  which  they  can 
wear  when  off  the  wheel,  without  look¬ 
ing  awkward  and  ungainly,  something 
which  may  be  worn  for  other  out-door 
amusements,  and  for  walking  in  rainy 
weather. 

Tiie  Matter  of  Underwear. — Dress¬ 
ing  and  undressing  every  time  one  goes 
out  is  a  decided  nuisance;  still,  a  change 
of  underwear  after  wheeling  is  an  actual 
necessity  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
perspires  freely,  and  it  will  be  found  an 
economy  to  keep  special  underwear  for 
this  purpose.  Many  women  who  wear 
the  regulation  corset  with  other  dresses, 
use  a  corded  health  waist  in  its  place 
when  wheeling,  not  only  because  of  the 
greater  ease,  but  because  the  extra  per¬ 
spiration  induced  stains  a  corset  by 
rusting  the  steels.  A  union  suit  which, 
in  Summer,  need  be  but  knee-length, 
of  thin  cotton,  hs  better  than  muslin 
undergarments,  and  a  great  saving  of 
strength  in  the  laundry. 

It  is,  of  course,  superfluous  to  say 
that  no  petticoats  are  worn.  During 
warm  weather,  knickerbockers  or 
bloomers  of  black  sateen  take  the  place 
of  woolen  material.  The  sateen  bloom¬ 
ers  may  be  bought  readymade  for  $1,  or 
they  may  be  made  at  home,  requiring 
about  four  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
Woolen  bloomers  should  be  fitted  to  a 
gored  yoke,  so  as  to  avoid  bunchiness 
at  the  waist,  and  they  will  be  found  a 
very  comfortable  substitute  for  a  flannel 
underskirt  in  severe  weather,  worn  un¬ 
der  an  ordinary  gown. 

The  Skirt  and  Coat.— A  few  years 
ago,  some  women  were  persuaded  that 
the  wheeling  skirt  must  be  entirely  sup¬ 
planted  by  bloomers — not  such  bloomers 
as  are  now  worn  under  the  skirts,  but 
voluminous  garments  which  suggested 
Mrs.  Bluebeard.  These  bloomers  were 
unbeautiful  upon  the  wheel,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  harrowing  off  it;  no  wonder 
they  have  gone  the  way  of  all  dead  fads. 
The  divided  skirt  has  many  advocates, 
hut  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  less 
likely  to  fly  up  in  the  wind,  we  see  few 
advantages.  Friends  of  the  divided 
skirt  say  that  its  opponents  are  moved 
only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  suitable 
for  wearing  off  the  wheel,  but  that  it  is 
the  perfection  of  comfort  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  wheeling.  Personally,  we  do 
not  like  the  divided  skirt,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste. 

A  special  binding  is  now  made  for 
bicycle  skirts,  which  has  small  Hat  lead 
weights  fastened  in  it  at  intervals,  and 
this  would  be  desirable  with  a  light¬ 


weight  skirt.  One  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  oicycle  SKirts  of  the  season  is 
made  of  reversible  golf  suiting,  solid 
color  on  one  side,  plaid  or  check  on  the 
other.  The  material  is  thick,  yet  soft 
and  light,  anu  will  stand  all  sorts  of 
rough  usage.  A  favorite  style  is  Oxford 
gray  on  one  side,  black  and  white  check 
on  the  other.  The  price,  however,  is  a 
shock  to  many  women,  being  from 
$10.75  up  for  the  skirt  alone.  Ordinary 
bicycle  skirts  cost  about  the  same  as 
other  dress  skirts,  and  a  full  suit  aver¬ 
ages  the  same  price,  readymade,  as  a 
plain  skirt  and  coat.  Eton  jackets  are 
popular  for  wearing  on  the  wheel,  but 
it  is  wiser  to  have  a  coat  which  will 
button  over  the  chest,  and  there  is  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any  difference  in  shape  from 
those  worn  for  walking.  In  buying  a 
coat  specially  for  wheeling,  however, 
it  is  wise  to  have  some  deep  inside 
pockets,  and  to  do  away  with  outside 
pockets  entirely. 


With  the  Procession. 


Would  you  like  a  new  recipe,  simple,  de¬ 
lightful. 

Breakfast,  dinner  or  supper  appropriate 
for, 

Whose  components  may  always  be  found 
within  you. 

Requiring  no  visits  to  cellar  or  store? 
Take  a  gill  of  forbearance,  four  ounces  of 
patience, 

A  pinch  of  submission,  a  handful  of  grace; 
Mix  well  with  the  milk  of  the  best  human 
kindness, 

Serve  at  once,  with  a  radiant  smile  on 
your  face. 

_ The  greatest  remedy  for  anger  is 

delay, — Seneca. 

_ Listen  not  to  a  tale-bearer  or  slan¬ 
derer,  for  he  tells  thee  nothing  out  of 
good  will;  but  as  he  disco veretli  of  the 
secrets  of  others,  so  he  will  of  thine  in 
turn. — Socrates. 

_ No  man's  life  is  free  from  struggles 

and  mortifications,  not  even  the  hap¬ 
piest;  but  every  one  may  build  up  his 
own  happiness  by  seeking  mental  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  thus  making  himself  indepen¬ 
dent  of  outward  fortune. — Von  Huiut 
boldt. 

....The  great  means  of  doing  good, 
though  we  cannot  tell  why  or  how,  only 
because  God  so  directed  it,  is  by  exam¬ 
ple.  We  are  to  be  ourselves  what  we 
would  have  others  to  be.  And  this  not 
only  when  others  know  it,  but  in  all 
places:  for  I  believe  that  what  we  do  in 
secret  affects  others. — Mary  Lyon. 

....Life  is  a  fatal  complaint,  and  an 
eminently  contirgious  one.  I  took  it 
early,  as  we  all  do,  and  have  treated  it 
all  along  with  the  best  palliatives  I 
could  get  hold  of,  inasmuch  as  I  could 
find  no  radical  cure  for  its  evils,  and 
have  so  far  managed  to  keep  pretty 
comfortable  under  it. — Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

_ People  get  to  feel  that  they  are 

doing  nothing  unless  they  have  a  sphere, 
a  mission.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  world 
is  in  terrible  want  of  a  great  many  re¬ 
forms;  but  I  do  deny  that  God  calls 
many  of  those  who  set  themselves  up  to 
reform  it.  I  do  deny  that  He  wants  any¬ 
thing  done  anywhere  that  has  to  be  done 
at  cost  of  the  next  duty. — J.  F.  W.  Ware. 

_ “The  trivial  round,  the  daily  task,’' 

say  little  as  they  unfold  their  endless 
length  of  unlooked-for  or  sadly  ceitain 
happenings  about  a  discipline  which 
molds  character  as  surely  as  the  per¬ 
sistent  chisel  of  a  sculptor  unveils  the 
heauty  in  a  formless  block  of  stone.  The 
cheery  smile  which  conceals  an  aching 
head,  the  bright  word  which  veils  a 
foreboding  heart,  seem  but  valueless 
grains  of  sand  on  life's  wide  and  mea¬ 
sureless  shore.  We  do  not  discern  in 
them  the  lesson-books  in  which  we  learn 
to  bear  those  awful  hours  of  bereaving 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad v. 
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agony  through  which  we  must  either 
pass,  as  they  of  the  old  sacred  story 
walked  scatheless  through  the  fire,  or 
perish. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

_ Professor  Waterhouse,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  has  made  a 
unique  suggestion.  He  wants  the  long 
official  title  “United  States  of  North 
America”  abbreviated  by  taking  the  first 
letter  of  each  word  of  the  title,  thus 
making  the  word  “Usona,”  which  is 
much  shorter  and  more  practical  than 
the  present  title.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  now  known  as  Americans 
would  then  have  the  more  direct  name 
of  “Usonians.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

. . .  .When  the  Superintendent  of  the  El¬ 
mira  Reformatory  was  asked  if  inheri¬ 
tance  was  the  cause  of  crime,  he  replied, 
“No!  Weak  wills.  There  is  no  moral 
resistance  to  temptation.”  He  might 
have  gone  further  and  said  that  crime  is 
often  due  to  the  inability  to  reason  from 
cause  to  effect,  to  apply  the  world’s  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  individual  life;  and  to 
lack  of  imagination,  the  inability  to  see 
one’s  self  enduring  the  penalty  not  only 
of  crimes  but  of  mistakes. — The  Outlook. 
_ The  Marquis  of  Lome,  when  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada,  was  present  at 
some  sports  held  on  the  ice  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Though  wrapped  in  furs,  he 
felt  the  cold  acutely,  and  was  astonished 
to  see  an  ancient  Indian  meandering 
around  barefooted,  enveloped  only  in  a 
blanket.  He  asked  the  savage  how  he 
managed  to  bear  such  a  temperature 
when  he  had  so  little  on.  “Why  you  no 
cover  face?”  inquired  the  Indian.  The 
Marquis  replied  that  no  one  ever  did  so, 
and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  have  his 
face  naked  from  birth.  “Good,”  rejoined 
the  Prairie  King,  “me  all  face,”  and 
walked  away. 

_ The  first  printing  press  in  England 

was  set  up  by  William  Caxton  in  1474,  in 
what  was  known  as  the  almonry,  a  little 
building  adjoining  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  the  alms  collected  in  that  church 
were  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  his 
original  sign  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
When  the  house  was  torn  down  in  1845, 
a  beam  of  wood  was  preserved,  and  from 
it  were  made  by  a  skillful  carver  two 
sets  of  chessmen  as  souvenirs  of  the  his¬ 
torical  fact  that  the  first  book  printed  in 
England  with  movable  types  was  “The 
Gayme  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,”  3474 — 
a  beautiful  folio,  of  which  several  copies 
are  still  preserved. — Chicago  Record. 

_ The  author  of  “Wild  Flowers  of 

California”  gives  an  entertaining  ac¬ 
count  of  how  the  Indians  prepare  for 
food  a  plant  that  is  commonly  called  In¬ 
dian  lettuce.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
formic  acid  takes  its  name  from  the  red 
ant,  and  that  the  acid  was  first  obtained 
from  the  insect. 

The  Placer  County  Indians  greedily 
eat  the  succulent  leaves  and  stems  of 
their  “lettuce.”  Their  way  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  plant  for  food  is  novel.  Gath¬ 
ering  the  leaves,  they  lay  these  about 
the  entrances  to  the  nests  of  certain 


large  red  ants.  The  ants,  swarming  out, 
run  all  over  the  plants.  After  a  time 
the  Indians  shake  the  ants  off  the 
leaves,  satisfied  that  the  lettuce  now  has 
a  pleasant  sour  taste,  equaling  that 
which  might  be  given  it  by  vinegar. 

_ What  a  waste  of  life,  just  getting 

and  spending!  Sitting  by  my  pansy 
beds,  with  the  slow  clouds  floating  lei¬ 
surely  past,  and  all  the  clear  day  before 
me,  I  look  on  at  the  hot  scramble  for  the 
pennies  of  existence  and  am  lost  in  won¬ 
der  at  the  vulgarity  that  pushes  and 
cringes,  and  tramples,  untiring  and  un¬ 
abashed.  And  when  you  have  got  your 
pennies,  what  then?  They  are  only  pen¬ 
nies,  after  all — unpleasant,  battered, 
copper  things,  without  a  gold  piece 
among  them,  and  never  worth  the  deg¬ 
radation  of  self,  and  the  hatred  of  those 
below  you  who  have  fewer,  and  the  de¬ 
rision  of  those  above  you  who  have 
more. — The  Solitary  Summer. 


B.&B. 

It’s  goods  and  prices 

people  want — and  they’re  what  bhow  a 
store’s  importance  to  your  self-interest. 
They’re  the  one  great  convincing  feat¬ 
ure  this  Dry  Goods  store  puts  its  heart 
into  and  wins  with. 

Write  for  samples  of  odd  lots  75c.  aiid 
$1  fine  Dress  Goods  and  Suitings  J5oC. 

25  and  35e.  Dress  Goods  10c. 
Priestly’s  Black  Goods,  40  to  42  inch, 
f»Oc  — price  un  approached  for  genuine 
Priestly’s  celebrated  Black  Dress  Goods. 

Odd  lines — large  variety — Summery 
Silks  J55c  — 50  and  60c.  kinds. 

And  if  ever  there  was  a 

wash  goods  sacrifice 

it’s  here,  and  now. 

20c.  Madras  10c. 

25c.  colored  striped  P  K’s  10c. 

30c.  Organdies  15c. 

12%c  Dimities  6kfc. 

Other  good  Wash  Goods  4c  ,  5c. 

Name  the  kind  or  kinds  you  want 
samples  of — we’ll  send  you  evidence 
that  will  show  we  mean  sell— and  every 
one  who  buys  will  find  it  to  their  un¬ 
usual  profit. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


11  THk  rPAlUPITP  For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 
I11L  UlUlJbLU.  the  market.  SCI,  85  &  !*8. 
Clr.  EASTERN  MFG.  CO  ,  267  S.  5th  St.,  Phlla.,  Fa. 


$2 .45  buysa  r  c  t  dEbo  o?  Baby  Carriage 

82  page  Catalogue  Free.  We  Fay  Froightaiul  ship  oil  111 
‘lays  trial.  No  money  required  i  n  advance.  Address 

VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  11  uli,  l  01  to  103  Fly  mouth  FI.,  Chicago,  III. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 


Allcock’s  PIASTERS 


ECONOMY 

How  much  is  your  time  worth?  How  much 
~  do  you  value  your  strength?  Is  your  money 
worth  saving?  These  questions  will  all  be 
answered  to  your  entire  satisfaction  if  you  use 


°JSt 


Washing  Powder 


in  your  cleaning.  It  will  do  your  work  in  half  the  time, 
with  half  the  labor,  and  at  half  the  cost  of  soap  or  any 
other  cleanser.  It  will  make  your  housework  easy  and 
save  you  many  an  hour  of  worry. 

For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large  package. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  markets  have  been  dull  and 
declining,  but  late  in  the  week,  the  market 
rallied  somewhat,  and  closed  firmer.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  decreased,  and  markets  abroad 
have  been  kept  well  up.  There  have  been 
some  reports  of  damage  to  wheat  in  the 
Northwest,  and  receipts  in  western  markets 
were  fairly  good.  Export  sales  haVe  been 
small.  Corn  is  steady,  but  is  declining 
somewhat  on  advices  of  favorable  weather 
and  good  crop.  Sales  have  been  good, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  export 
and  home  demand.  The  oat  market  has 
followed  corn  very  closely.  Rye  and  barley 
are  quiet,  with  slightly  lower  prices.  The 
butter  market  is  steady,  although  prices  are 
a  trifle  lower  than  last  week.  There  has 
been  an  improvement  in  export  demand, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  between  3,500  and 
4,000  packages  will  be  sent  abroad  this 
week.  It  is  likely  that  with  slightly  lower 
prices  than  those  now  ruling,  this  export 
trade  would  be  largely  increased.  Receipts 
of  cheese  are  moderate,  and  some  export 
business  has  been  doing,  so  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  in  good  shape.  Receipts  of 
eggs  are  considerably  lighter,  but  trade  is 
quiet  and  there  is  little  change  in  prices 
from  one  week  ago.  The  market  is  glutted 
with  the  lower  grades,  while  strictly  fancy 
are,  as  usual,  scarce.  Receipts  of  potatoes 
have  been  only  fair,  but  the  market  has 
been  well  supplied.  Prices  have  ruled  low. 
The  larger  part  of  the  receipts  from  nearby 
are  small  and  poor,  the  best  coming  from 
the  more  southern  points.  Receipts  of 
poultry  are  moderate  for  live,  but.  heavy 
for  dressed,  and  the  market  is  dull.  Spring 
chickens  are.  firm,  especially  those  weigh¬ 
ing  3 M>  to  4  pounds  per  pair.  The  recent 
strike  of  freight  handlers  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  interfered  seriously  with 
the  delivery  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
there  was  large  loss  in  consequence;  but 
this  is  now  practically  over,  and  business 
is  again  in  better  condition.  Of  course, 
large  quantities  of  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  proved  a  total  loss.  There  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  apples,  but  mostly  small 
and  poor.  Le  Conte  pears  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful;  few  plums  or  peaches;  cherries  about 
finished  for  the  season,  as  well  as  currants 
and  raspberries.  Nearly  all  vegetables  are 
in  plentiful  supply  with  the  exception  of 
cabbages. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice  per 

bushel  . 1  47  @1  50 

Medium,  1898,  choice .  —  @1  40 

Pea,  1808,  choice .  1  37%@1  40 

Red  Kidney,  isos,  choice — ....  —  @170 

White  Kidney,  ISOS,  choice . 1  00  @1  05 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  35  @1  40 

Black  T.  S.,  ISOS,  choice .  —  @1  70 

Lima,  California .  —  @2  SO 

( 1  reen  peas,  bags,  per  bushel _  —  @1  12 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  —  @1  15 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  10  @1  12 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  western,  extras,  per 

pound  .  —  @18 

Firsts  .  17  @  17% 

Seconds  .  It!  @  16% 

Thirds  .  15  @  15% 

State,  extras .  —  @  IS 

Firsts  .  17  @  17% 

Thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  16% 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  . - .  —  @  17 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts .  15%@  16 

Tubs,  seconds .  14%@  15 

Tubs,  thirds .  13%@  14 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  .  15%@  — 

Firsts  .  14  @  14% 

Seconds  .  13  @  13% 

Western  factory,  June,  extras...  14%@  14% 

Current  packed,  finest .  11  @  — 

Seconds  .  13  @  13% 

Thirds  .  12  @  12% 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  white, 

fancy  .  —  @  8% 

Large,  white,  good  to  prime...  S%@  8% 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  —  @  8% 

Large,  colored,  g’d  to  prime...  S%@  8% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  8 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  S%@  8% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  8%@  8% 

Small,  good  to  prime .  S%@  8% 

Small,  com.  to  fair . . .  7  @  8 

State,  light  skims,  small,  choice  7  @  7% 

Large,  choice .  —  @  6% 

Small,  choice .  6%@  6% 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  6%@  6% 

Good  to  prime .  5%@  5% 

Common  to  fair .  4  @  41/“ 

Full  skims .  _  @  3 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  and  near-by,  avge 

best,  per  doz .  15%@  — 

Western,  n’thly  sections,  firsts..  —  @  15 
Other  western  firsts,  regular 

packings  .  14%@  15 

Southwestern,  ordinary  .  13%@  14 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western  extras  .  15  @  151/ 

Reg.  pkgs.,  ave.  pme,  30  doz. 


case  . 3  30  @3  60 

Reg.  pkgs.,  low  grade,  30  doz 

case  . 2  70  @3  15 

Kentucky,  reg.  packings,  30  doz. 

case  . . . 2  40  @3  00 

Dirties,  pme.  to  choice,  candled.2  85  @3  00 
Com.  to  good,  per  30  doz.  case. 2  00  @2  70 
Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 2  25  @2  40 
Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz.  case..l  SO  @2  10 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Nyaek  Pip.,  up-riv.  & 

J’y,  per  d.h.  bbl . 1  25  @2  50 

Sour  Bough,  up-riv.  &  J’y,  per 

d.-li.  bbl . 1  25  @2  25 

Sweet  Bwugh.  up-riv.  &  J’y, 
d.-h.  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 


Common  and  windfalls,  per 

d.-h.  bbl..... . 

Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  bush. 

crate  . 

Green,  per  crate . 

Per  basket  . 

Virginia,  per  barrel . 

Per  crate  . 

Pears,  Bell,  Jersey  prime,  per 

barrel  . 2 

Scooter,  Jersey,  per  barrel . 2 

Le  Conte,  Fla.  &  Ga.,  per  bbl. 3 

Kielt'er,  Ga.,  per  bbl . 2 

Plums,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier. 

Per  10-lb.  basket . 

Beach,  per  qt . 

Ga.  Botan,  per  carrier . 1 

Robinson,  per  carrier . 1 

Florida,  Japan,  per  6-fill  car¬ 
rier . 1 

Peaciies,  N.  c\  Dale’s  Early,  per 

carrier  . 1 

Georgia,  Liberia,  per  6-till 

carrier  . 3 

Jersey,  per  basket . 

Apricots,  N.  Y.  Slate,  per  4-lb. 

basket  . 

Per  8-1  b.  basket . 

Grapes,  N.  <&  S.  C.  Delaware, 


per  8- till  carrier . 2 

Niagara,  per  s-iill  carrier . 2 

G’n  Mt.,  per  8-till  carrier . 1 

Moore’s  Early,  8-till  carrier....! 


Raspberries,  Up-river,  red,  per 

pint  . . 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint . 

Md.  and  Del.,  red,  per  pint _ 

Blackcap,  per  pint . 

1 1  uckleberries,  Shawangunk 

Mountains,  per  quart . 

Penna.  Mountains,  per  <1 1 . 

Per  8-lb.  basket . 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Md.  and  Del.,  fair  to  good,  per 

quart  . 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  large, 

per  quart . 

Upper  Jerseys,  large,  per  qt — 

Small,  per  quart . 

South  Jersey,  large,  per  quart. 

Small,  per  quart . 

Gooseberries,  Prime  green, 

large,  per  quart . 

Small,  per  quart . 

Muskmelons,  Md.  and  Wash, 

per  crate  . 

Md.  Jenny  Lind,  per  2  basket 
carrier  . 


Gems,  per  basket . 

Va.  &  N.  C.  Christina,  per  bbl. 

Pc  i-  carrier  . 

Per  crate  . 

Per  basket  . 

Charleston,  per  basket . 

Per  crate  . 

Georgia,  per  crate . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Fla.  &  Ga.,  per  basket . 

Watermelons,  straight  car-load 

Inis  by  rail . 125 

Straight  car-load  lots  by 

steamer  . 100 

Large,  per  100 .  20 

Small  to  medium,  per  100 .  8 

Pineapples,  Florida,  Porto  Rico, 

per  case  . 2 

.  2ts,  per  case . 3 

36s  to  30s,  per  case . 3 

4ss  to  42s,  per  case . 1 


GRAIN. 
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Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  75%@  — 

Delivered  .  77%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 


No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  73%@  ■ — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  38%@  — 

In  elevator  . . .  3S%@  — 

White  in  elevator .  39%@  — 

Velio w  in  elevator .  30%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  30%@  — 

No.  3  white .  29%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  30%@  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  30  @  — 

No.  2  mixed .  29  @  — 

No.  3  mixed .  28  @  — 

Rejected  .  27  @  — 

White  .  29  @  — 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered .  29%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  29  @  30% 

Track  white  .  31  @  37  ' 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  Nominal. 

No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo.  57  @  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  62%  @  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f., track.  57  @  — 


Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice, 

West.,  del .  47%@  52 

Feeding,  e.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  40  @  — 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime  per  lb...  6%@  6% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5%@  6% 

Poor  to  med.,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Culls,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  2%@  3% 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2%@  3 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

Per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7%@  8% 

Com.  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 


Culls,  per  100  lbs . 3  50  @4  25 


Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

per  lb .  G%@  G% 

Medium,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 4  SO  @4  95 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  barrel. 1  25  @2  00 

I  11  n  /I  T  /-v  ■*  «•  «■  1.1.1  1  OPT  A.itl  or 


Seconds,  per  barrel .  75  @1  00 

Culls,  per  barrel .  50  @  75 

Sweets,  N.  O.,  red,  per  barrel... 3  00  @4  00 
POULT  R  Y.— D  R  ESSED. 

Turkeys,  avge.  grades,  hens  or 

toms  .  —  @  10% 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb . *....  20  @  22 

Small  and  medium .  16  @  18 

Penn.,  mixed  weights .  16  @  18 

Western,  dry-pkd.,  3%@4  lbs. 

to  pair . .  —  @  1G 

Western,  scalded,  3%@4  lbs. 

to  pair .  —  @  15 

Western,  dry-pkd.  or  scalded, 

under  3  lbs .  13  @  14 

Dry-pkd.  or  scalded,  under  2% 

lbs .  11  @  L> 

Fowls,  State  &  Penna.,  good  to 

prime  . —  @  12 

Western,  known  fancy  marks.  —  @  12 

Dry  picked,  avge.  prime .  11%@  12 

Southw’n,  dry  picked,  prime..  IP  1(d)  — 
Western,  scalded,  avge.  prime.  11%@  12 

Heavy  .  —  @  n 

Old  cocks,  western,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Ducks,  eastern,  spring,  per  lb...  —  “@  13 

L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  12%@  13 

Western,  spring,  per  lb .  G  @  8 

Old,  per  lb .  5  @  6 


Geese,  eastern  spring,  per  lb _ 

Western,  old,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 


doz . 2 

Small  and  dark,  per  dozen . 1 


POULTRY.— LIVE. 
Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb... 

Small,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  western,  per  pair . 1 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  State,  per  doz.  roots . 

Mich.,  per  dozen  roots . 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  barrel..  1 

Per  bushel  box  . 

Norfolk,  per  barrel . 

Pickles,  per  1,000 . 1 

Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100.  .2 
Eggplants,  Jersey,  per  bushel 

box.....  . . 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100 . 

Lima  beans,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  per 

basket  . 1 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bagl 

Kentucky,  per  barrel . 2 

J’y  &  S'n  Potato,  per  bbl . 2 

Per  basket  . l 

White,  per  basket . 1 

Egyptian,  per  112  lb.  bag . 1 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box. 
Peas,  w’n  N.  Y.,  per  1%-bush. 

bag  . ' . l 

String  beans,  Jersey,  per  basket 

Maryland,  per  basket . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  barrel . 

Yellow,  per  barrel . 

Tomatoes,  Mon.  Co.  N.  J.  Acme, 

box  . l 

Other  Mon.  Co.,  per  box . 

South  Jersey,  per  bush.  box... 

Jersey,  per  peach  basket . 

Balt.  &  Wash.,  peach  basket.. 

Md.,  per  2-bask.  bu.  carrier _ 

Maryland,  per  3-bask.  carrier. 
Norf.,  per  2  bask.  bu.  carrier.. 

North  Carolina,  per  carrier _ 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 

Southwestern,  per  case . 

Turnips,  Jersey.  Russia,  per  bbl. 
White,  per  barrel . 
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PRICE  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton  . 10  00  @16  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per 

ton  . 15  25  @16  00 

To  arrive,  bulk . 15  50  @16  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton. 15  00  @18  00 

Sharps,  ton  . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  Dog . 17  75  @49  50 

Linseed  oil  meal  to  arr.  and 

_  spot  . 24  50  @25  00 

Cake  . 21  00  @ 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 21  Of)  @  — 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

How  little  things  do  grow.  In  1865,  Mr. 
Root,  of  Ohio,  captured  a  swarm  of  bees, 
and  made  a  hive  for  them.  He  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  there  were  no  hives  or  bee 
supplies  of  any  kind  on  the  market.  He 
set  to  work  to  supply  them.  Now  a  400- 
horse  power  plant  covers  three  acres  of 
ground,  all  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
bees  supplies.  It  is  operated  by  the  A. 
1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.  We  believe  any¬ 
thing  in  the  bee  line  may  be  secured  there. 

How  can  any  farmer  know  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  the  full  value  of  any  product  he  sells 
from  the  farm,  unless  he  knows  just  what 
amount  he  ships?  No  matter  whether  it  be 
a  bag  of  grain,  a  tub  of  butter,  a  basket  of 
potatoes,  a  calf  or  a  lamb,  he  ought  to 
know  its  weight.  If  you  dicker  with  the 
dealer  who  is  handling  and  weighing  goods 
every  day,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  guess  closer 
than  you  without  his  advantages.  If  you 
know  the  market  price  and  have  the  scales 
right  on  the  farm,  the  transaction  becomes 
a  simple  one.  The  price  of  scales  is  no 
longer  high,  as  you  may  know  by  address¬ 
ing  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  103  Central  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

of  all  sizes,  positively  the  Best,  arul  Carriers 
to  match.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  these,  also  best 
Horse-power.Threshor.t  Hover- 
hullcr.bog-power.  Rye  Thresh¬ 
er  and  Binder,  Fanning  mill. 

Saw-machine  (circular  and _ 

drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-en¬ 
gine,  Root-cutter, Corn-shellerandltound-silo.  Address 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r,  Cobleskill  N.Y. 
t^“Flease  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


GKO.  P.  HAM.MONI).  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  ol 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  3G  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  We* 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Si 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


CHOICE  BERRIES  and  VECETABLES. 

Southern  fruits  and  potatoes.  BLACKEKRRIK-L 
HUCKLEBERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  sold  for 
highest  prices. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO  ,  100  Murray  Street.  New  York 


EGGS BUTTER 

GARNER  A  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Kggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


F1.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make  and 
save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it  and 
watch  it. 


WANTED— Salesmen  :  good  money  from  start, 
permanent  place.  Herrick  Nursery  & 
Seed  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Opportunities  for  Wealth, 

Health  and  Happiness. 

Locate  In  North  Carolina.  No  Slate  in  the  Union 
can  oiler  greater  attractions.  Its  natural  resources 
are  unsurpassed.  Its  climate  is  most  delightful — 
he  temperature  averages  43  degrees  In  Winter  and 
75  degrees  In  Sumner.  No  ext, ernes  in  heat  and 
cold.  No  b’lzzards.  No  t.  rnndoes.  Here  are  forests 
abound:  g  in  magnificent  timbers,  ar  d  here  are 
fertile  lands  adapted  to  agriculture,  bortlcu.tnre 
and  truest'  g.  Here  are  mines  of  untold  weal  h. 

We  invite  Farmers.  Manufacturers.  Miners,  Cap- 
ta'ibts  and  Health  and  Pleasure  Seekers  to  settle 
or  invest  in  this  goodiy  land.  Correspond  with 
JNO.  W.  THOMPSON.  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
Immigration.  Kaleign.  N.  C. 


FOH  SAL IE2. 

A  Farm  near  Greensboro,  N.  0.,  on  tbe  border  of 
Guilford  and  Randolph  counties,  tract  of  271  acres. 
Dwelling  house,  8  rooms,  3  barns,  2  tenement  houses, 
about  75  acres  clear  land,  and  t  he  balance  in  native 
forest.  Two  bold  streams  of  water  intersect  the 
property  from  different  directions.  Will  sell  the 
tarm  or  will  sell  the  same  equipped  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  implements,  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  machinery 
of  every  kind  to  run  the  farm  in  first  class  manner 
The  reason  for  selling  Is  that  the  owner  died  and  the 
property  Is  owned  by  small  children  who  have  no  use 
for  it.  Terms  can  be  made  satis'actory  to  purchaser. 
Apply  to  CHA8.  U.  IRELAND,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Will  send  photographs  of  the  farm  with  all  In¬ 
formation.  No  better  farm  in  North  Carolina. 


Fftn  CM  C— Dairy  Ranch,  consisting  of  624 
rUn  vRLC.  acres,  all  inclosed,  40  miles  front 
San  Antonio.  Texas,  near  railroad  station,  school 
and  church.  First-class  Improvements;  all  modern 
appliances  for  buttermaking  and  established  trade. 
Most  healthy  location  in  the  State.  Address 

Du.  W.  D’ALBINI,  Waring,  Kendall  Co.,  Tex. 


Selling  and  C1DUC  A 
Exchanging  IflUlvId  Specialty 

J.  D.  GORDON,  Real  Estate,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Town  Residences,  Seaside  Cottages  and  Lots  in 
Worcester  County,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  very 
cheap.  For  description,  price,  etc.,  write  to 

D.  C.  HUDSON,  Box  35,  Berlin,  Maryland. 


Virginia,  Richmond. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

310  stucents  last  year;  56  in  Faculty.  $300  for  4 
yeatsi  no  compulsory  extras;  Record  before  last  Vir¬ 
ginia  Medical  Examining  Hoard,  94  6  p.  c.  (36  appli¬ 
cants);  before  last  N  Carolina  Board.  100  p.  c.  (17  ap¬ 
plicants)  and  bef<  re  all  Dental  ana  Pharmacy  Boards 
tqually  as  good  records  For  88-pago  Catalogue, 
aadresB  Dr  J.  ALLISON  IlomiKS,  Proctor. 


The  Business  Hen. 


By  it.  W.  COLLING  WOOD.  Price,  40c 

This  book  deals  with  the  business  side  of  poultry- 
keep  ng.  giving  accurate  accounts  of  the  methods 
followed  on  several  p.odtable  poultry  farms. 

IT  COVERS  THE  WHOLE  GROUND. 

The  Rural  New-Youkku  sells  all  farm  books 
A  specialty  (  f  quoting  prioes  on  combinations.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  readers  given  free. 


A  Great  Watch  Free. 


Now,  boys,  here  is  your  opportunity — 
men,  too,  for  that  matter.  Here  is  a 
watch  made  by  one  of  the  largest  watch 
makers  in  the  country.  It  is  full  size, 
stem  wind  and  set,  nickel  finish,  and 
warranted  to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  watch  to  carry  at  any 
kind  of  work.  We  will  send  it  post  paid 
and  one  new  yearly  subscription  for 
$1.90  ;  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club 
of  four  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 
Any  hoy  can  get  up  a  club  of  four  sub¬ 
scribers  among  his  friends  in  a  short 
time,  and  get  the  watch  absolutely  free. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  ANO  HEAR. 

TOMATOES  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR. 
— In  market  now  we  find  tomatoes 
coming  from  Florida  and  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  from  New  Jersey  and  about 
every  State  between.  No  other  product 
comes  from  such  a  wide  range  of  terri¬ 
tory.  Of  course  it  is  the  earliest  crop 
from  New  Jersey,  and  the  latest  from 
the  more  southern  points  that  we  are 
getting;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  a 
single  crop  coming  from  such  a  wide 
area  at  the  same  time.  , 

GOOD  CANTALOUPE  PRICES— In 
spite  of  the  glut  of  poor  melons,  good 
cantaloupes  sell  for  extra  good  prices. 
On  July  14,  R.  E.  Cochran  &  Co.,  the 
New  York  agents  for  the  Hale  Orchard 
Company,  of  Georgia,  sold  for  that  Com¬ 
pany  one  car-load  of  cantaloupes  for  $5 
per  crate.  The  varieties  were  the  Paul 
Rose,  Osage,  and  Netted  Gem.  This  was 
said  by  some  to  be,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  car  of  melons  that  ever  arrived  in 
New  York,  and  the  prices  obtained 
would  seem  to  verify  that  assertion.  As 
has  been  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  before, 
Mr.  Hale  has  300  acres  of  cantaloupes  on 
his  farm,  which  were  planted  to  help  out 
the  shortage  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  peach  crop. 

MUSKMELONS.— There  has  been  a 
deluge  of  muskmelons  lately,  and  by  far 
the  larger  part  are  exceedingly  poor. 
Prices  had  been  good,  and  this,  evident¬ 
ly,  led  every  shipper  to  send  in  every 
possible  melon,  ripe  or  green,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent.  There  are  some  good 
melons,  and  these  are  selling  at  fairly 
good  prices,  but  the  market  is  swamped 
with  poor  stuff  that  will  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  transportation  charges; 
in  fact,  consignees  have  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  great  many  from  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies,  and  these  were  sold  for 
what  they  would  bring,  in  some  cases, 
almost  given  away.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  shippers  will  take  more  pains  in 
assorting  and  packing,  and  that  the 
market  will  improve. 

APPLE  PROSPECTS.— Mr.  Charles 
Forster,  representing  large  European 
apple  interests,  has  been  traveling 
rather  extensively  in  the  West,  and  re¬ 
ports  the  following  conditions:  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  all  have  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  a  crop,  where  last 
year  they  had  practically  nothing;  Illi¬ 
nois  a  third  of  a  crop  or  better,  Ohio 
more  apples  than  for  years;  Michigan 
has  many  more  than  last  year,  also  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  other  of  the  States  making 
no  claim  as  apple-producing  sections.  In 
the  East  there  is  a  shortage,  but  no  fail¬ 
ure  anywhere.  Virginia  may  have  half 
a  crop.  Western  New  York  and  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  promise  fully  as 
many  as  last  year,  but  running  more 
largely  to  green  fruit.  Canada  will, 
probably,  have  as  many  as  last  year, 
while  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  prospects  are 
for  a  big  crop.'  Summing  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  all  apple-bearing  districts,  he 
thinks  there  will  be  a  good  fair  average 
output,  when  it  is  all  gathered. 

ANOTHER  “COMMISSION”  MER¬ 
CHANT. — Another  of  those  fly-by-night 
commission  firms  has  gone,  but  the  vic¬ 
tims  do  not  know  where.  One  of  them 
wrote  under  the  firm’s  sign,  “Gone,  but 
not  forgotten!”  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  Davis  Commission  Com¬ 
pany  started  in  to  do  business  at  185 
Chambers  Street.  They  sent  out  circu¬ 
lar  letters  quoting  prices  for  produce 
several  cents  above  the  regular  market 
quotations.  They  received  all  sorts  of 
stuff,  and  sold  anything  and  everything 
for  what  they  could  get;  in  fact,  they 
were  so  busy  selling  produce  that  they 
did  not  have  time  to  make  any  returns, 
and  after  a  while,  farmers  began  send¬ 
ing  in  letters  demanding  their  money. 
Finally  a  number  of  them  called  one 
day  at  the  office.  Strange  to  say,  they 


found  the  commission  merchant  in,  and 
he,  being  a  very  fluent  man,  with  sen- 
gaging  manners,  convinced  them  that 
everything  was  all  right,  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  be  on  hand  to  settle 
with  them  the  following  day.  But  the 
following  day  came,  although  Mr.  Davis 
did  not,  except  to  remove  his  effects,  and 
now  the  gullible  shippers  are  kicking 
themselves  because  they  did  not  know 
better  than  to  ship  goods  to  a  man  of 
whom  they  had  never  heard,  who  had 
no  references,  and  no  financial  standing. 
It  is  reported  that  this  man  received,  in 
these  few  weeks,  not  less  than  $10,000 
worth  of  produce.  Do  people  who  will 
ship  to  such  men  deserve  sympathy  or 
do  they  not?  f.  ir.  v. 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  RASPBERRY  CROP. 

What  About  the  Evaporators  ? 

The  acreage  of  raspberries  is  short.  The 
crop,  where  they  have  had  any  care,  is  all 
right,  fully  one-half  will  go  to  the  evap¬ 
orators.  I  think  the  dry  weather  has  short¬ 
ened  the  crops  some.  There  is  an  increase 
of  the  red  raspberry,  and  the  crop  and 
quality  are  fine.  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  we  shall  have  a  good  average 
crop  of  berries  of  very  good  quality  in  this 
section.  The  rain  was  opportune,  and  will 
be  the  making  of  our  small  fruit  crop. 
Sodus,  N.  Y.  E.  b.  N. 

'Phe  raspberry  crop,  with  us,  is  good,  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year,  red  berries,  especially. 
Blackcaps  are  fine  and  a  good  crop,  but 
this  fine  crop,  I  believe,  is  due  very  largely 
to  very  thorough  cultivation.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  weather  in  June  did  not  affect 
us  on  this  account.  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  berries  around  here  are  not  much 
more  than  half  a  crop— poor.  There  will  fie 
far  less  dried  than  usual;  a  good  demand 
for  fresh  fruit.  Markets  better  than  usual. 
Berries  west  of  here,  also  south,  have  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from  drought;  some  fields  are 
hardly  worth  picking.  a.  d.  w. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

I  think  the  amount  of  raspberries  evap¬ 
orated  will  be  much  less  than  for  years, 
for  two  reasons;  First,  the  acreage  has 
been  materially  reduced  on  account  of  low 
prices  for  evaporated  raspberries.  Second, 
a  much  larger  per  cent  than  usual  is  being 
used  fresh  in  the  markets  and  by  canning 
factories.  The  quality,  I  think,  this  year, 
is  all  right,  and  I  hope  that  evaporated 
raspberries  may  again  regain  the  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  market,  which  they  have  lost 
through  the  produce  of  poor  quality,  which 
has  been  put  on  to  the  market  the  last  two 
years.  In  1897,  wo  had  so  much  rain  that 
the  sugar  seemed  to  be  washed  from  the 
berries,  and  they  had  no  flavor.  In  1S9S,  it 
was  so  extremely  dry  that  the  berries  were 
seedy  and  small.  b.  j.  c. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

I  t li ink  the  supply  of  raspberries  will  not 
vary  much  from  last  year.  There  will  be 
loss,  if  anything,  as  some  have  plowed  up 
their  patches.  We  have  picked  twice; 
while  the  berries  are  very  large  and  nice, 
it  will  take  more  quarts  to  make  a  pound. 
There  is  more  demand  for  fresh  berries  this 
year  than  last,  on  account  of  the  quality. 
The  bushes  have  not  fruited  as  heavily  this 
year  as  last;  last  year  it  was  impossible 
to  get  pickers  enough,  while  this  year,  we 
have  more  than  we  need.  I  asked  a  dealer 
as  to  the  price  he  expected  to  pay  for 
evaporated  fruit;  he  said  that  he  could  not 
tell  exactly,  but  thought  9%  to  10  cents. 
Some  are  batting  their  berries  entirely,  as 
they  can  do  it  much  cheaper,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  get  rid  of  a  big  nuisance  (berry 
pickers).  It  is  costing  double  this  year  to 
evaporate  what  it  did  last.  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  however,  you  can  estimate  this 
year’s  crop  25  per  cent  less  than  last  year’s 
in  this  section.  If  prices  keep  as  low  as 
now,  we  will  have  to  look  to  some  other 
source  for  out-  bread  and  butter.  v.  e. 
Rose,  N.  Y. _ 

Summer  Appi.es  in  Illinois.— We  have 
not  tested  new  varieties,  as  we  think  it 
advisable,  in  planting  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard,  to  plant  only  such  varieties  as  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  found  adapted 
to  our  locality.  It  is  also  advisable  not  to 
make  experimental  grounds  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard.  As  to  varieties  of  Sum¬ 
mer  apples,  there  are  but  two  that  I  would 
recommend — the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. and 
Red  Astrachan.  Oldenburg,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  ranks  first,  and  is  far  above,  in  merit, 
all  Summer  varieties,  and  for  several  rea¬ 
sons;  it  is  a  vigorous  and  upright  grower. 

I  can  plant  more  trees  to  the  acre  without 
fear  of  crowding,  and  the  most  essential 
part  is  that  it  is  an  early  and  regular 
bearer.  If  a  person  wish  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  an  early  market,  he  need  not  wait 
until  fully  matured  (as  with  other  apples), 
but  can  ship  them  when  only  half  matured, 
as  they  are  then  ready  for  cooking  pur¬ 


poses,  and  where  known  are  in  demand, 
especially  by  pie  manufacturers.  Red  As¬ 
trachan,  with  us,  comes  next;  it  usually 
grows  to  a  good  size,  and  is  perfect  in  form 
and  highly  colored,  which  adds  much  to  its 
sale.  As  to  profit  of  the  two  above  named 
compared  to  Fall  and  Winter  varieties,  1 
have  seen  Summer  apples  sell  for  more 
than  the  Winter.  I  have  known  the  Old¬ 
enburg  to  sell  for  $.1  per  barrel  on  platform, 
and  a  good  prospect  ahead  for  later  va¬ 
rieties.  Usually  we  get  from  ?l  to  $1.50  per 
barrel  in  the  orchard,  buyers  furnishing  the 
barrels. 


NEVER  CL.OCS 

THINK  of  Seeding  Time!  You  want 
to  Save  Labor?  If  so  you  should 
have  a  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill. 

Made  with  and  without  Fertilizer 
Attachment.  The  Discs  roll  over  or  cut 
through  weeds,  grass,  matted  thistle,  pea 
vines,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Has  the  most  re¬ 
liable  Feed.  Disk  Wheel  for  changing 
quantity  without  change  of  parts.  No 
removable  gears.  Wo  guarantee  every 
Drill  and  make  good  our  guarantee. 
Saves  Time,  Seed  and  Labor. 
Catalogue  No.  2  is  free.  Send  for  one. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

(JPERIOR 
DRILLS 

Admitted  the  Best  in  the  World. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWER 

Machines  tor  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut 
d  rag  h  a  w  n. 

Acknowledged 
by  all  to  be 

The  Best 

regarding  easy 
draft,  durabil¬ 
ity  and  iiiinntily  of  work.  50  page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS, 

P.O.Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ?SI 

NEATEST,  BEST,  CHEAPEST 

HARNESS  RIVETER 

on  the  market.  The  handiest,  as  it  can  he  used  in  any  position. 
Repairs  Harness.  Self-Hinder  Webs,  Belting,  in  fact  anything  where 
a  well-clinched  rivet  wlllserve  the  purpose.  CAN  BE  CARRIED 
IN  THE  POCKET. 

THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT—  50c. 

(in  2c.  stamps)  for  sample  and  terms  to  agents.  Will  send  it  loaded. 
AS  A  SELLER  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Every  machine  is  fill  ARAWTCCn  t0  d0  perfect  work,  it 
is  finely  Japanned  UUHnHIl  I  LLU  and  nickel  plated. 

Our  agents  are  making  from  #3  to  #15  per  day.  “I  am 
well  pleased.”  “  It  is  the  best  seller  I  ever  handled.”  That’s  wba , 
they  all  say.  Send  at  once  for  sample,  and  select  your  territory1 

FOOTE  ECONOMY  CO., 

Ji04  S.  Main  St.,  Eredericktown,  Ohio. 


Chicago  is  our  main  market,  but  we  have 
realized  better  profits,  shipping  to  smaller 
cities  of  25,000  or  30,000.  We  have  found 
Summer  apples  profitable,  and  have  plant¬ 
ed  liberally  of  the  two  varieties  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  I  would  advise  persons  intending 
to  plant  commercial  orchards  not  to  dis¬ 
card  the  Summer  apple.  I  think  in  the 
future,  that  the  market  will  be  as  good  for 
the  Summer  as  for  the  later  apples,  for 
this  reason:  In  southern  Illinois,  with  the 
thousands  of  apple  trees  that  are  now 
ready  to  bear,  and  the  thousands  that  are 
coming  on,  and  are  still  being  planted, 
planters  have  entirely  discarded  the  Sum¬ 
mer  varieties,  and  planted  very  sparingly 
of  Fall,  almost  exclusively  Winter  varieties. 
In  Missouri  throughout  the  fruit  belt,  they 
have  done  the  same,  from  what  I  learn, 
from  the  different  reports.  The  old  or¬ 
chards  that  have  been  helping  to  supply  t lie 
markets  with  Summer  apples,  are  dying, 
and  soon  will  cease  to  bear;  if  there  be  no 
young  trees  to  take  their  place,  surely 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  Summer  apples, 
and  they  will  be  in  demand.  I  am  giving 
the  facts  in  this  fruit  belt  only;  they  may, 
in  other  apple-growing  States,  keep  up  the 
growing  of  Summer  apples,  and  the  supply 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  demand.  But  my 
candid  opinion  is  that  lie  who  plants  Sum¬ 
mer  varieties  of  apples,  those  adapted  to 
the  locality,  will  not  regret  it. 

Flora,  III.  jay  harrison. 


When  a  mother  thinks  she  is  going  to  die 
and  rather  wishes  she  could,  what  happens 
to  the  child?  Where  else  shall  the  child 
get  the  love,  kindness  and  care  that  is  to 
ripen  it  into  useful,  happy  maturity? 

Where  is  the  husband  to  turn  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  home —  ^ 

the  sympathy  /Z 

of  wifely  affec¬ 
tion — tiie  sup¬ 
port  that  only 
a  strong,  cheer¬ 
ful,  healthy 
help  mate  can 
give  ? 

Who  is  to  be 
pitied  most?  Z 
Mother — fath¬ 
er —  child? 

Whose  fault 
is  it? 

Nobody’s 
maybe  —  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the 
child’s.  Either 
the  mother  or 
father  can  write  to  Dr.  Pierce  and  receive 
medical  advice  free.  Thousands  have  done 
it.  Thousands  of  homes  have  been  made 
happy  by  it.  Thousands  of  weak  women 
suffering  with  the  pains  and  debilitating 
drains  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  feminine  organism  have  followed 
Dr.  Pierce’s  advice  and  become  again  bloom¬ 
ing,  vigorous,  loving,  cheerful  and  loved. 

_  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  is  chief  consulting  phy¬ 
sician  at  the  world-famous  Invalids’  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  during  his  thirty  years’  practice  here 
developed  his  great  family  medicines — Dr. 
Pierce’s  P'avorite  Prescription,  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medi¬ 
cal  Discovery. 

Mrs.  Claus  Nelson,  of  Pico  Heights,  Eos  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  Box  31,  writes:  “  I  send  you  my  pic¬ 
ture  taken  with  my  little  boy.  I  do  not  look  so 
sad  now  as  I  do  in  the  picture;  I  was  sick  then 
and  I  thought  my  days  would  not  be  long,  but 
your  kindness  and  medicine  would  not  let  me 
die.  You  have  my  heart-felt  thanks  for  your 
kindly  advice  to  me  in  my  sickness;  also  for 
your  book  which  I  received  two  years  ago,  and 
which  I  could  not  do  without.  It  is  all  the  Doc¬ 
tor  I  have  had  since  I  got  it.  I  had  female 
trouble,  and  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription, 
together  with  the  advice  given  in  his  book, 
cured  me  of  five  years’  sickuess.” 

The  book  Mrs.  Nelson  mentions  is  Dr. 
Pierce’s  1,000  page  “  Medical  Adviser,”  the 
most  useful  “doctor  book”  published.  A 
copy  in  stiff  paper-covers  sent  on  receipt 
of  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  expense  of 
mailing  only;  in  cloth-binding  ten  stamps 
extra.  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
AND  CLEANERS 


WOOD  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCRC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  I  I  LflO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  It.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


GOOD  WATER  TANKS 

-tanks  that  will  last; 
that  will  not  rust  out, 
rot  up  or  fall  to  staves 
are  the  kind  to  buy.  The 

ELECTRIC 

TANKS 

ARE  OF  THAT  KIND. 

They  are  made  of  the  best  gul  vim  I  zed  steel,  thorough¬ 
ly  riveted  and  re-iuforced  by  iron  rims  and  braces. 
Made  in  any  size,  numerous  shapes,  &c.  Send  for  our 
special  tank  circulars  and  prices.  Mailed  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  309,  Quincy,  Ilia. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpot 

Stationaries,  Portable) 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

8tate  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26.  Sterling.  II 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  .Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Itlinca,  N.  Y. 


One  load  will  do  several 
dollars’  worth  of  repairing, 
yet  a  load  costs  but  10c., 
and  the  machine  will  lasta 
lifetime.  That’s  why  It  is  cal  led  the 
4  Economy.”  Pays  for  itself  nearly 
every  time  it  is  used. 
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LONG  ISLAND  DUCKS. 

Breeders  and  their  Methods. 

(EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.) 

Thk  Duck  District. — For  the  third 
time,  I  have  interviewed  the  ducks  in 
the  famous  duck  district  on  Long 
Island,  the  last  time  previous  being  four 
years  ago  last  Spring.  The  main  part  of 
this  business  is  carried  on  within  the 
district  extending  from  Speonk  west¬ 
ward  about  a  dozen  miles  along  the 
shore  of  Great  South  Bay.  In  one  day, 
recently,  in  this  district,  I  saw,  prob¬ 
ably,  not  less  than  200,000  ducks,  possi¬ 
bly  more.  The  larger  part  of  the  duck 
raisers  have  a  shore  front.  Their  places 
are  located  largely  along  the  inlets  that 
run  up  from  Great  South  Bay.  Between 
these  inlets,  are  what  are  called  “necks,” 
and  on  these  points  of  land,  the  duck 
ranches  are  located,  the  buildings,  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooder  houses  being  back 
away  from  the  water.  The  water  front 
is  utilized  for  the  breeding  stock,  and 
for  turning  the  young  stock  after  it  be¬ 
comes  feathered,  for  before  it  reaches 
this  point,  it  is  kept  away  from  the 
water. 

This  water  front  is  considered  very 
valuable  property,  and  not  much  of  it  is 
to  be  found,  if  for  sale  at  all,  that  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  $1,000  per  acre. 
Three  or  four  miles  back  from  the  shore 
is  plenty  of  land  that  can  be  bought  for 
$1.50  per  acre,  I  was  told.  It  is  light 
and  sandy,  covered  with  a  scrubby 
growth,  and  is  unexcelled  for  poultry 
raising.  That  on  the  east  side  of  the 
“necks”  is  considered  more  valuable 
than  that  on  the  west,  as  it  slopes  to  the 
east,  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  west 
winds,  and  is  warmer  early  in  the 
Spring.  There  are  some  duck  farmers 
who  do  not  have  any  shore  fronts,  and 
who  claim  that  they  get  just  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  those  having  them,  but  the 
larger  part  have  access  to  the  water. 
Those  having  the  water-  claim  that  the 
ducks  lay  earlier  in  the  Spring,  and 
that  the  eggs  are  more  fertile.  The 
ducks  certainly  keep  themselves  cleaner, 
and  are  more  attractive. 

Methods  and  Men. — The  methods 
practiced  on  these  different  truck  farms, 
for  there  are  dozens  of  them,  are  very 
much  the  same,  although,  as  might  be 
expected,  different  breeders  have  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  about  some  of  the  details  of 
management.  The  breed  of  ducks  is  the 
same  with  all — the  Pekin.  Then,  too,  all 
use  incubators  from  necessity,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ducks  hatched  in  any  other  way. 
Some  claim  to  prefer  incubators  to  hens, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  some  say  they 
never  would  have  an  incubator  on  the 
place,  if  they  could  get  the  work  done 
when  they  wanted  it,  with  hens.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Pye,  at  Eastport,  uses  400  or  500 
hens  for  this  work,  and  uses  incubators 
only  when  there  are  no  more  hens 
available.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  he 
had  hatched  over  24,000  ducks  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  was  still  at  work.  One  point 
every  raiser  strives  for  is  to  get  his 
ducks  hatched  and  on  the  market  early, 
as  the  earlier  ones  bring  high  prices, 
and  this  helps  to  raise  the  average  con¬ 
siderably,  as  prices  are  likely  to  be 
quite  low  late  in  Summer.  The  young 
ducks  develop  a  great  capacity  for  food, 
eating  ravenously,  and  attaining  weights 
of  live  to  six  pounds  each  at  10  or  11 
weeks  of  age,  at  which  time  they  are 
killed  and  dressed  for  market. 

An  Exclusive  Business.— Most  of 
these  duck  raisers  do  very  little  other 
farming,  their  feed  largely  being  pur¬ 
chased.  Some  of  them,  too,  are  devoted 
entirely  to  ducks,  while  others  are 
branching  out  into  chickens  for  broilers 


and  roasters,  and  hens  for  eggs.  Mr.  A. 
.1.  Hallock  says  that  he  can  raise  broil¬ 
ers  with  very  little  extra  expense,  as  he 
works  them  in  after  the  duck  season  is 
practically  over,  or  before  it  begins  in 
Spring,  thus  keeping  his  incubators  and 
brooders  going  continuously.  The  P. 
Rock — both  Barred  and  White — is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  these  people.  Several  differ¬ 
ent  makes  of  incubators  are  used,  the 
Prairie  State  being  one  of  the  leading 
kinds. 

From  the  incubators,  the  young  ducks 
are  transferred  to  brooding  houses. 
These  are  long  buildings  usually  with  q, 
hot-water  heater  in  the  center,  and  with 
hot-water  pipes  extending  in  each  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  end.  About  100  ducks  are 
put  in  a  pen,  and  here  they  are  fed  until 
the  feathers  are  grown,  when  they  are 
transferred  to  yards  near  the  water. 
They  have  no  water  except  to  drink  un¬ 
til  they  are  well  feathered,  when  they 
take  to  it  without  any  danger. 

A  Pioneer. — The  duck  business  has 
been  established  longest  on  the  Atlantic 
Farm,  now  owned  by  A.  J.  Hallock.  Mr. 
Hallock’s  father  started  it  about  40  years 
ago,  although,  probably,  his  eyes  would 
be  opened  considerably  could  he  see  the 
proportions  to  which  it  has  now  devel¬ 
oped.  Mr.  Hallock  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  somewhat  with  Aylesburys  crossed 
with  Pekins.  The  great  trouble  is  to 
avoid  inbreeding,  and  Aylesburys  were 
used  to  introduce  new  blood.  He  says 
that  the  results  were  satisfactory,  but 
that  very  few  people  could  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  carcass  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  Pekin  and  that  of  an  Aylesbury 
cross;  but  where  so  many  are  kept,  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  them  separate,  and 
he  did  not  continue  the  experiment. 
The  first  eggs  are  usually  obtained  in 
December,  and  these  hatch  out  ducks 
that  bring  pretty  good  prices  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  incubator  houses  are  usually 
built  partially  underground,  as  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  a  very  even  temperature 
in  order  to  secure  good  results,  r.  ir.  v. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  ODD  BITS. 

The  reference  on  pa ge* 339  to  the  flock  of 
sheep  which  refused,  on  first  introduction, 
to  associate  with  a  black-faced  Hampshire, 
is  interesting.  Do  domestic  animals  usually 
show  distrust  of  their  kind,  when  they  pre¬ 
sent  unusual  external  characteristics? 

The  wool  market  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon, 
reports  sales  of  1,000,000  pounds  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  it  is  stated  that  14  cents 
and  over  have  been  paid  for  extra  choice 
clips.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  there  were 
over  4,000,000  pounds  in,  warehouses  there, 
with  a  rising  market  and  strong  demand. 

It  is  stated  that  sheep  are  still  plentiful 
on  the  ranges  of  eastern  Oregon,  and 
though  yearlings  are  pretty  well  sold  out, 
(here  are  plenty  of  ewes  and  lambs  for  sale. 
Morrow  County  is  said  to  be  grazing  more 
sheep  than  at  any  previous  time  since  sheep 
raising  began  there,  but  cattle  are  growing 
sea  rce. 

English  Salt  Meat.— Inquiry  was  re¬ 
cently  made  in  the  English  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  concerning  the  destruction  of  36,000 
pounds  of  salt  meat  provided  for  navy  use, 
which  was  condemned  by  the  Admiralty. 
The  salt  pork  destroyed  was  Irish,  the  beef 
American,  and  it  was  explained  that,  until 
recently,  America  was  the  only  available 
source  of  commercial  supply.  Now,  50,000 
pounds  of  beef  are  cured  annually  at  Dept¬ 
ford  for  the  use  of  the  English  navy,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  Eng¬ 
lish  supply  of  cured  meats.  Although 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  likely  to  lack  customers, 
it  will  not  be  wise  to  relax  care  with  the 
impression  that  the  world  is  obliged  to  buy 
of  us. 


No  oilier  disease  is  so  fatal  as  worms.  I)r.  I). 
Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge  eradicates  these  pests,  and 
is  at  the  same  a  health-builder. 

Pulmonary  Consumption  is  a  dread  disease;  hut 
most  of  taose  who  think  they  have  it.  really  sutler 
from  Bronchitis:  and  Bronchitis  Jayne's  Expectorant 
will  cure. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 

—  Adv. 


Goon  Ice  Cream.— In  New  York,  most  of 
the  ice  cream  is  made  in  damp  and  not  very 
clean  cellars,  in  large  quantities,  and  sent 
out  to  the  trade  in  lots  to  suit.  No  wonder 
the  public  break  out  like  the  following  in 
the  New  York  Sun: 

“The  writer  is  from  a  New  England  city,  ; 
where  every  little  restaurant  and  confec- J 
tionery  store  makes  its  own  ice  cream,  and 
almost  invariably  good  ice  cream,  too. 
Here  the  writer  has  eaten  cream  from  the 
Battery  to  Harlem,  and  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  has  never  found  even  passably  good 
cream.  It  would  seem  that  some  one  would 
be  bright  enough  to  break  away  from  ‘mo¬ 
nopoly  ice  cream,’  and,  by  making  and  sell¬ 
ing  real  ice  cream  (made  from  milk,  cream, 
sugar,  and  fruit  flavoring),  build  up  a 
profitable  business,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  best  cream  can  be  made  in  quantity  at 
12  to  14  cents  per  quart.” 

Many  consumers  feel  just  that  way  about 
it.  There  is  a  good  chance  for  dairymen 
to  make  capital  out  of  this  feeling.  Pure 
cream  and  fruit  frozen  at  home  and  nicely 
packed  will,  in  time,  be  sure  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  people  'will  find  fault  with  it  at 
first,  but  when  they  get  a  fair  taste  of  it, 
they  will  call  for  it.  There  is  good  money 
in  the  ice  cream  business  for  many  dairy¬ 
men. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


I  CPUnDWQ-White  and  Bull.  200  Hens  for 
LLUnUmiO  sale  at  $1  each.  Show  birds,  12 
and  $3.  DKLLHURnT  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio, 
imi  PTC  I II P— Show  animals,  al!  agts,  large  rich 
flULul  LlllO  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


LOCUST  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

Holsteins,  Dorsets  and  Betkshlres, 

Money  can’t  buy  better  Dorset  Sheep  in  England 
than  third  importat  on  which  arrived  June  30.  Prin¬ 
cipally  yearling  ewes,  selected  fiom  the  best.  English 
tiocks.  'We  will  spare  a  few  ewes  bred  ju-t  me  >ort 
for  foundation  stock.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
Mentii  n  Tut;  R  N.-V.  Address 

J.  J,.  HENDERSON  &  SON,  Box  211,  Washington,  Pa. 


Qkrnncltii'oc  Ram  and  ewe  lambs.  Price  S8  to 

OfirUpiSIlH  Kb  tujeach.  A  Iso  young  Short-horn 
Bull.  P.C.Plgs t3to$5ea.  W.A.LOTHERS.Lack.l’a. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cow  ft  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898  Some 
choice  young  stock,  for  sale 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECL1FF,  N.  Y 


Killed  Dead. 

You  know  that  the  horse 
buyer  knocks  off  &r>0  or  mot  e 
for  every  lump  or  blemish 
on  a  horse.  (Set  full  value  1 
for  your  horse — don’t  have  C 
any  lumps.  Cure  him  with  5 

Tuttle’s 


Elixir. 


It  is  guaranteed  under 
a  forfeit  of  if  100.  to  cure 
any  case  of  horse  nil, 
colic,  curbs,  splints, 
contracted  cord,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  rheuma¬ 
tism.  bruises,  sprains,  etc.  Sample  of  either 
Elixir  for  fie.  in  stamps  to  pay  the  postage. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 
For  Sale  at  all  Druggists. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

At  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  Km  trance  by  Regents’  “  Veterinary  Student 
Certificate,"  or  by  examination  September  10,  181)9, 
Instruction  begins  September  28,  1899.  Scholarships 
available  for  veterinary  students. 

Tuition  Free  to  New  York  State  Students. 
For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Llbertv  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shesp — Oxfords.Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue /ree. 

H,  Li  XOL“F,S,  H»r*,*hurfl.  Pa. 


LargeYorkshirePigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars.  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICK,  Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


SPECIAL 


Write  for  information  tell¬ 
ing  how  by  buying  one  pig, 


another  will  be  given  free. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

C11AS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  iu  the  POULTRY  LINK,  ♦ 
¥  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 
♦ —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  ¥ 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ¥ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

++++*♦♦♦♦*♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BEFORE  BUYING 

Harness 


Send  5  cents 
stamps  for  postage 
on  catalogue  of 
100  styles  of  single 
and  double  OAK- 
TANNUI)  leather 
harness. 


Sold  direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices. 


KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  Mfrs  , 
212  Church  St.,  Owego  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  hens  &  chickens,  til-p.  Book  Free 
D.  J .  Lam bert,  Box  307,  Apponaug. R.l . 


Newton’s  rfiWTII' 
Improved  ”  llib 
1  lolds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Frer 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 


CATTLE  FLY  OIL. 

CattleF.yOl), 
prepartd  and 
jut  up  in  ga’- 
on  cans,  ex¬ 
pressly  for 
keeping  Flies 
from  Horses 
and  Cattlt 
during  the 
Summer 
months 

It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  will  be  found  a  great 
comfort  to  cows  when  milking.  This  mixture  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  tlie  Double  Tube  Lightning  Insect.  Ex¬ 
terminator,  which  throws  a  very  fine  spray  of  the 
oil  mixture.  One  gadon  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  is  sulli 
cipnt  to  spray  Mil)  cows;  a  greater  How  of  milk  1.- 
guaranteed.  We  will  exp-css  to  any  Address  one 
gallon  of  Cattle  Fiy  Oil  with  a  Double  Tube  LlgU- 
ning  Insect  Exterminator  lor  12. 

The  Exterminator  is  also  adapted  for  killing  potato 
bugs  and  insects  of  even  nature. 

Speria-  prices  for  quantities. 

Seventeen  Patents  granted  on  our  Spravers. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. .Utica,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  GiveB  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


Trade 

Mark 


XUMPJAWl 

Easily  and  thoroughly  eared  1 
New,  common-sense  method,  1 
not  expensive.  No  core,  «o  , 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
luteenreof  Lump  .law,  free  to  ‘ 
readers  of  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yard*,  Chicago,  III. 


rffedlop 


orses 


Breasts,  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained, 
hetJed,  toughenea  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK.  t 
It’s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
will  try  CALL  POWDER.  60  centeby  mail. 

_  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y. 
•<WWSAAAA^WW«k/WW%AAAAA® 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cent's  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitat  ions. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  ‘  Cattle  Comforts.' 
none  equal  to  ‘SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  II.W.C’OMKOitT.  Falls- 
ington,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 
Send  a5c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFU.  CO.,  1005  Filirmount  Ave.,  P1IILA,  PA. 


KILFLY. 

A  harmless  liquid  applied  to  cows  with  a  OIIILDB 
ELECTRIC  SPRAYER,  that  protects  them  from  flies, 
Increasing  the  amount  of  milk,  making  comfort  for 
cows  and  milkers.  Sample  lot— One  gallon  can  Kilfly 
and  one  Sprayer,  securely  packed,  expressed  to  any 
address  (except  in  State  of  Maine),  charges  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  <>14. 00.  KiH-rl.-il  prices  for  quantity.  AUKNT8 
WANTKI)  KVKKYWKKK. 

CHARLES  II.  CHILDS  A  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HAMMOND’S 

CATTLE  COMFORT 

HOC 


Protects  COWS.  HORSES,  etc.,  from  NOXIOUS  INSECTS. 
Sold  by  SEEDSMEN  and  MERCHANTS.  If  you 
want  to  try  It.  1  will  send  one  quart  to  any  pu'son  who 
pays  expressage.  After  three  years’  general  use.  it  is 
pronounced  excellent.  If  it  was  not  so.  we  should  not 
offer  a  sample  free.  Send  'or  pamphlet  to  HAMMOND’S 
SLUG-SHOT  WORKS,  Fishkill-ou-Uudson,  N.  Y. 


CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

Remedv  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  Is  death  to  Worms.  SSI  Package 
enough  for  50  Hogs.  Will  refund  you  the  81  if  it-fails.  Directions  for  using 
on  each  package.  This  is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will  save  your  hogs  and  chickens.  Orde- 81  package 
NOW  Yoiimaj  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY  CO.,  Nauvoo,  Ill. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CATTLE. 

The  Truth  About  Milk  and  Meat. 

Danger  From  Birds. — The  present  tu¬ 
berculosis  scare  in  Illinois  has  started 
again  the  question  as  to  the  danger  in 
milk  from  tuberculous  cows.  Governor 
Tanner,  of  Illinois,  would  have  absolute 
authority  given  the  Live  Stock  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  that  State,  so  that  they  may, 
if  they  see  fit,  slaughter  any  cattle  which 
respond  to  the  tuberculin  test.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  discussion,  the  point 
has  been  raised  that  other  animals  be¬ 
side  cows  are  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  consumption.  It  is  believed  that  cats, 
and,  to  a  less  extent  dogs,  carry  the 
germs  of  both  consumption  and  diph¬ 
theria.  English  authorities  state  that 
the  consumption  of  fish  is  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  propagation  of  leprosy.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  caged  birds  are  an 
active  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  germs 
of  consumption.  All  birds,  including 
domestic  fowls,  are  afflicted  with  con¬ 
sumption.  Caged  birds,  and  especially 
parrots  and  canaries,  are  said  to  be 
especially  dangerous.  The  practice  of 
allowing  caged  birds  to  place  their  beaks 
in  contact  with  the  lips  is  risky  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  Consumption  is  said  to  be  very 
prevalent  among  parrots,  and  some  phy¬ 
sicians  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  canaries 
especially,  should  never  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly,  in  rooms  where  people  eat  their 
food. 

Danger  Exaggerated. — As  to  the 
milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  danger  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Prof.  Conn,  01  Connecti¬ 
cut,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  in  Europe.  He  says 
that,  during  the  last  40  years,  the 
amount  of  milK  that  has  been  consumed 
has  been  increasing,  especially  in  the 
United  States  and  England.  At  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  tuberculosis 
in  cattle.  This  has  gone  so  far  that,  in 
Denmark,  probably  half  the  cows  are 
afflicted  with  consumption.  During  the 
last  10  years,  European  nations  have 
adopted  the  habit  of  sterilizing  their 
milk  before  drinking  it.  In  England 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  still  used 
raw. 

If  it  were  true  that  consumption  is 
carried  to  man  in  the  cow’s  milk,  in 
view  of  the  above  facts,  it  ought  to  be 
tihie  that  consumption  is  increasing  in 
the  United  States  and  England  very 
much  faster  than  in  Europe,  where  the 
milk  has  been  sterilized.  Instead  of  this 
being  the  case,  during  the  past  50  years, 
the  proportion  of  consumptive  patients 
has  decreased,  above  40  per  cent,  both  in 
England*  and  America.  The  decrease 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  been 
just  about  the  same.  The  rapid  decrease 
dates  from  about  1884,  when  it  was  first 
learned  that  tuberculosis  is  a  bacterial 
disease,  and  is  contagious.  When  these 
facts  were  learned,  scientific  men  began 
to  know  how  to  control  the  disease,  and 
it  has  decreased;  but  the  decrease  has 
been  as  great  in  the  countries  where  raw 
milk  is  used  as  where  the  milk  was  ster¬ 
ilized. 

At  the  same  time,  the  disease  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  among  cattle.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  there  is  no  danger  to 
man  in  drinking  tuberculous  milk.  In 
Europe,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  this  danger  is  confined  to  infants. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  is 
practically  no  danger  of  an  adult  taking 
tuberculosis  by  the  use  of  raw  milk. 
Probably,  if  one  were  to  take  milk  from 
a  single  cow  where  the  disease  is  in  the 
udder,  there  would  be  danger,  but  in 
mixed  milk  from  a  herd,  the  danger 
from  this  source  is  practically  nothing. 
Dr.  Conn  said  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  disease  is  taken  into  the 
system  through  the  lungs;  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  it  is  not  the  germs  that 
pass  into  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
that  produce  the  disease. 

Meat  Inspection. — In  Europe,  he 


said,  carcasses  are  carefully  inspected, 
but  not  all  of  them  are  condemned,  even 
when  evidences  of  tuberculosis  are 
found.  It  is  rare,  he  says,  that  the 
germs  are  found  in  the  muscles.  The 
fact  that  the  animal  has  tuberculosis 
does  not  affect  its  muscles  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree.  In  an  animal  with  a  very  de¬ 
cided  case  of  consumption,  the  muscles 
may  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  just  as 
good  food  as  those  from  an  animal 
known  to  be  healthy  in  all  respects.  The 
European  inspectors  destroy  carcasses 
where  the  disease  is  scattered  all 
through  the  body.  In  other  carcasses 
where  the  germs  are  found  in  a  few 
glands  only,  parts  of  the  carcass  are 
freely  sold.  Other  carcasses  are  placed 
on  the  market  in  what  is  called  the 
“free  bank,”  with  the  statement  *hat  it 
is  the  meat  of  tuberculous  animals.  In 
Germany,  many  such  carcasses  are 
sold  at  a  reduced  price.  The  meat  is 
bought  by  the  poor  people,  who  prefer 
it  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  for  they 
know  that  the  heat  of  cooking  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  germs  which  it  contains. 

The  general  opinion  in  Europe  is  that 
there  is  no  need  of  condemning  the  en¬ 
tire  carcass  unless  the  germs  are  found 
all  through  it.  In  this  country,  the 
whole  carcass  is  destroyed.  The  general 
opinion  in  Europe  seems  to  be  that  this 
is  a  wasteful  process,  and  Dr.  Conn  says 
that  this  country  alone,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  has  adopted  the  rule  of  destroy¬ 
ing  totally  the  flesh  of  all  animals  that 
have  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
disease.  These  are  the  facts,  and  there 
can  be  no  disputing  them.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  outbreak  in  Il¬ 
linois  against  tuberculosis  is  too  radi¬ 
cal;  they  are  making  too  much  of  a 
scarecrow  of  the  danger  from  tubercu¬ 
lous  meat  and  milk.  Both  common 
sense  and  science  are  on  the  side  of  a 
more  conservative  way  of  dealing  with 
the  disease. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  RY  DR.  F.  L.  KII7BORNK. 

Corns  on  a  Horse. 

What  would  you  do  to  cure  corns  on  a 
horse?  a.  s.  b. 

New  York. 

Cut  out  the  corn  to  the  quick,  or  until 
the  blood  comes,  but  preserve  as  far  as 
possible  the  bar  between  the  heel  and 
frog.  Then  rasp  down  the  bearing  sur¬ 
face  of  that  heel  so  as  to  relieve  it  of 
any  pressure  on  the  shoe.  Apply  a  bar- 
shoe,  after  which  dress  the  sole  with 
hot  tar.  Repeat  the  hot-tar  dressing 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Keep  the 
horse  standing  during  the  day  in  one  or 
two  inches  of  wet  clay.  At  night  re¬ 
move  to  a  dry  stall,  dry  the  hoof  and 
apply  an  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  pine 
tar  and  vaseline  melted  together.  If  the 
horse  is  being  used  daily  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  stand  in  the  clay,  pack  the  foot  at 
night  with  wet  moss  or  an  old  wet 
sponge,  retaining  it  with  a  bandage 
around  the  hoof  if  necessary.  In  the 
morning,  remove  the  packing,  dry  the 
hoof  and  apply  the  tar  and  vaseline 
ointment  as  oefore. 

Have  the  horse  re-shod  at  least  as 
often  as  every  four  weeks  to  avoid  the 
pressure  of  the  shoe  on  the  affected 
quarter.  At  each  shoeing  cut  away  the 
corn,  as  long  as  any  bruised  or  blood¬ 
stained  horn  remains.  Two  or  three 
shoeings,  followed  by  the  treatment, 
should  remove  any  ordinary  corn.  Deep- 
seated  corns  may  require  more  time. 
After  a  corn  is  entirely  removed  avoid 
paring  away  the  frog  or  cutting  out  the 
bars,  “opening  of  the  heels,”  or  weaken¬ 
ing  the  sole  by  undue  paring,  all  of 
which  favor  bruises,  contracted  heels 
and  corns. 

Hernia  in  Colt;  Warts. 

1.  I  have  a  colt  about  three  months  old 
that  is  ruptured  just  back  of  the  navel;  the 
hole  is  about  two  Inches  long  and  one-half 
inch  wide.  1  tried  to  put  a  bandage  on, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  in  place. 
Can  the  rupture  be  cured?  2.  I  have  a 
three-year-old  horse  that  has  a  wart  on  his 


left  fore  foot,  between  the  hoof  and  ankle, 
on  the  outside  of  leg.  -I  was  advised  to 
tie  a  string  around  the  wart  and  apply 
castor  oil,  but  that  did  not  cut  it  off.  I 
then  put  on  a  small  rubber  band;  the  warl 
came  off,  but  it  grew  out  again  and  is  as 
large  as  over,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

Missouri.  h.  n.  m. 

1.  Many  cases  of  small  ventral  or 
umbilical  hernia  in  young  foals  recover 
with  little  or  no  treatment,  so  as  en¬ 
tirely  to  disappear  by  the  time  the  colt 
is  a  year  or  two  old.  For  the  present  1 
would  advise  simply  blistering  with  am¬ 
monia  liniment  (equal  parts  strong 
aqua  ammonia  and  virgin  olive  oil  wel’ 
shaken  together).  Rub  the  liniment 
freely  over  the  swelling,  and  if  not 
well  blistered  by  the  first  application 
repeat  in  five  or  six  days.  It  may  b- 
necessary  to  repeat  the  blistering  sev 
eral  times  at  intervals  of  a  month.  I 
this  fail  to  reduce  the  hernia,  write 
again  after  three  or  four  months  for  di 
rections  for  applying  a  pad  or  the  damn 
I  suspect  the  cause  of  your  failure  witl 
the  bandage  was  that  you  used  inelastic 
bands.  Only  elastic  bands  should  b^ 
used,  and  if  properly  applied  will  retain 
the  pad  or  bandage  in  position. 

2.  Use  the  rubber  band  again,  and  as 
soon  as  the  wart  sloughs  off,  cauterize 
the  surface  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  after  which  apply  the  following 
ointment:  Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  drams: 
lard,  one  ounce;  mix.  The  cord  would 
have  been  successful  in  sloughing  off 
the  wart  if  you  had  tightened  it  daily. 


VETERINARY  BRIEFS. 

Foot  Rot  in  Cow.— See  “Foot  Rot  in  a 
Cow,”  page  523,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  15. 
Foot  rot  in  cattle  is  sometimes  contagious; 
and  especially  if  neglected  it  often  proves 
contagious.  For  a  cow  that  split  her  teat 
on  barbed  wire:  After  each  milking  rub 
the  caked  quarter  with  hot  castor  oil  or 
hot  lard,  rubbing  it  vigorously  for  15 
or  20  minutes.  The  cut,  if  moist,  should 
be  dusted  after  each  milking  with  anti- 
septas  or  other  antiseptic  powder;  if  dry 
apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 

Thick-winded  Horse.— A  horse  had  the 
distemper  recently.  Tt  has  left:  him  thick- 
winded  when  he  draws  or  travels  fast. 
The  glands  of  his  neck  back  of  the  jaw¬ 
bone,  below  t  lie  ear,  are  enlarged.  Blister 
the  enlarged  glands  with  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  ointment  (biniodide  of  mercury,  two 
drams,  vaseline  one  ounce,  mix).  Repeat 
two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  four  or  five  weeks. 

Inflammation  of  Eye. — A  horse  has  an 
eye  that  waters  in  sunlight  and  has  a  white 
film  growing  over  it.  There  is  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eye,  probably  due  to  some  in¬ 
jury.  Bathe  the  eye  frequently  with  cold 
water.  If  the  horse  is  used  in  the  sunlight 
the  eye  should  be  covered  with  a  wet  cloth 
or  sponge,  attached  to  the  bridle.  To  re¬ 
move  the  white  film  from  the  eye,  touch 
the  surface  over  daily  with  a  solution  of 
three  grains  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce 
of  soft  water,  using  a  camel's-hair  brush 
or  a  soft  feather.  The  wash  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark. 

Wanted — Farmer  over  40  ;  experienced 
salesman  to  assist  locally ;  also  Special 
man  with  horse  on  salary,  wagon  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  American  Silo-Seed  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Adv 

Cream  Separators 

De  Laval  “ Alpha  "  and  ‘‘Baby  ”  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  8tyles— 81zes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  8treets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Stree  , 
CHICAGO  1  NEW  YORK. 


CUTTERS,  CARRIERS  and  POWERS. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc.  Wis. 


g*  |  1  Are  Filled 

JmP  23)  Quickly  and 
Economically  with  '‘New  Hero" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  coin- 
plate  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 
oil  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW:  OJMifiiJsEil 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  ubout  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Corn  Buskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MfG.  GO.  Batavia,  ills. 


CORN  FODDER 

is  equal  in  feeding  value  toe— 
the  best  hay  when  prepared  by  • 

The  Ross 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY. 

Cuts  ensilage,  corn  fodder, 
hay,  &c.,  for  feed,  and  straw  for 
billing  and  bedding.  Send  for 
free  catalogue  No.  IS 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


Cost  a  Little  More,  But ! 

A  Sharpies  Farm 
Cream  Separator  may 
cost  just  a  very  little 
more  than  others,  but  it’s 
worth  many  times  more. 

A  $75  machine  that  lasts 
but  a  year  is  over  seven 
times  as  dear  as  a  $100 
machine  that  lasts  teE 
years  That  is  why  we 
build  the  best  farm  separator  that 
money  and  brains  will  produce. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co  ,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  *  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

CHICAGO.  U.  8  A. 

Branches  : 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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JCCESS  Edge  POlflt 

One  Question  Only: 

'e  you  interested  in  a  potato  digger 
If  so,  we  can  please  you ! 
Write  for  information. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BESl 

MIXED  PAIN  IS 

profits.  In  use  r, 4  .yours.  I  ndorsed  by  Grange  * 

Alliance,  l  ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sampie* 
f>,  W.  INtiURSOLL,  m  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUME]!. 

tiie  finest 

TEAS®  COFFEES 


At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  Inducement*. 

No  Presents  RSTEi"  No  Discounts 

tutlous.  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them'.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

r.  ().  Box  290.  (l)ept.  ID,  New  York,  N.  V. 


Humorous. 


"Pit wat  koind  av  a  horse  is  a  cob, 
Larry?”  “Wan  thot-’s  raised  intoirely 
on  corn,  Din ny. "—Chicago  Record. 

Kiiisr  Tramp:*  “Is  dere  any  difference 
between  indolent  and  lazy?”  Second 
Tramp:  “Well,  I  s' pose  when  a  man’s 
lazy  what  kin  afford  it,  dey  call  him  in¬ 
dolent.”—  JP«c?A\ 

City  Man  (in  a  village  among  the 
Alps):  “Can  I  have  some  Alpine  but¬ 
ter?”  Host:  “Yes;  but  not  for  an  hour. 
The  maid  has  gone  to  the  city  for  it.”— 
FI  icffcnde  Til  act  t  cr. 

“Yxs,  sor,  th’  boys  are  stroikin’  for 
shorter  hours,  but  it  sanies  foolish  to 
me.”  “How  long  are  their  hours  now, 
Larry?”  “Sixty  minutes,  sor,  an’  bedad, 
Oi  can’t  sac  how  they  kin  make  ’im  iny 
different  widout  changin’  th’  calinder.” 

’ — Chicago  News. 

Sadie  was  eleven  and  Alice  was  seven. 
At  lunch  said  Alice,  “I  wonder  what 
part  of  an  animal  a  chop  is.  Is  it  a 
leg?”  “Of  course  not,”  returned  Sadie. 
“It’s  the  jaw-bone.  Haven’t  you  ever 
heard  of  animals  licking  their  chops?” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 

Hostess  (at  party):  “Does  your 
mother  allow  you  to  have  two  pieces  of 
pie  when  you  are  at  home,  Willie?” 
Willie  (who  lias  asked  for  a  second 
piece):  “No,  ma’am.”  “Well,  do  you 
think  she  d  like  you  to  have  two  pieces 
here?”  “Oh” — confidently — “she  wouldn’t 
care.  This  isn’t  her  pie!” — Credit  Lout. 

“The  milk  has  a  very  bitter  taste  this 
morning,”  said  the  suburban  resident. 
“Well,”  was  the  answer,  “if  you  want 
good  milk,  you  ought  to  he  willin’  to 
help  some.  I’ve  wondered  time  an’  again 
why  you  didn’t  chase  the  cow  out  of 
your  front  yard.  Ail  them  geraniums  and 
chrysanthemums  an’  things  is  enough  to 
spile  any  cow’s  milk.” — Washington  Star. 


hENCHr&cDROMGeOLD’S  grain 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

I’ositi vely  tho  ' 
nentCMt,  liglii/y 
cut  and  strong¬ 
est  grain 
drill  on  tho 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  he  changed  while  in 
operation  without  the  uso  ^ 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Positively  accurate  in  iiuun- 
||t,y.  (live  one  a  trial  and  he  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  froe.  Address 

UENCIl  «Y  DltOJHMOLB,  iMIr’s,  York,  Pa. 


TIE  “HOOVER’’  DIGGER 


DIGS 
POTATOES 

Rapid  Clean 
id  Oheup. 


By  mentioning  this 
paper  you  can  get 

illustrated  book  free. 


and 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO-  Avery,  Ohio. 


MONEY 

Is  greatly  Increased  by  using  labor 
_  saving  ninclilncry. 

It  costs  too  much  to  dig 
potatoes  by  hand. 

DOWDEN 

Potato  Diggers 

,  Dig  Potatoes 
■'Cheaper  and  Cleaner 

than  can  be  done  by  hand.  No  mat- 
ter  how  deep  or  shallow  THEY 
GET  THEM  ALL.  With  care  they  last  Indefinitely. 
Don’t  hoy  until  you  see  our  Free,  Uli  page  catalogue. 
DOWDEN  M’F’G  CO..  Box  22  Prulrlo  City,  Iowa. 


flOW  TO  DRAIN  LAND  PROFITABLY. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  Is  sent/mi  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


ROUND  T 


Special 
Offer 


The  first  order  for  Osgood's  Scales 
In  your  locality  takes  the  agency. 

One  OSGOOD  always  sells  another. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO..  Don’t 

103 Central  St  .  Binghamton.  N  Y  Wait 


GEM  ibBaler 


Warrantod  the  lightest,  strong 

eil  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  Circle  Baler  in  the 

market.  Made  of  wrought  Btoel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  hale  111  to  16  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  desorlpt  ion  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


fllDER 

MACHINERY 


li 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

'■8  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 
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of  best  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  We  also  make  the  ap¬ 
proved  Diamond  Bed  Fork  with  7  hall  end  tines.  Ask 
dealers  for  them.  Karin  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  lree« 

ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA.  Ohio. 


DON'T  BE 

A  ROBBER! 


MluHhantl  the  fertility  of  your  farm 
a  ml  every  time,  you  plant  seed 
you  trill  yet  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
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II  PICK.  YEAR. 


AN  ORCHARD  OF  BOSC  PEARS. 

HOW  IT  WAS  STARTED. 

Advice  for  Pear  Growers. 

GETTING  A  START.— The  orchard  shown  at  Fig. 
213  contains  100  trees,  and  was  set  in  the  Spring  of 
’06.  The  trees  were  obtained  of  a  nearby  nurseryman, 
the  Sheldon  variety  being  set.  The  trees  made  a  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  and  were  in  good  shape  for  budding  the 
same  year.  This  was  done  in  August,  my  nurseryman 
sending  a  budder  and  a  tier  to  do  the  work. 

I  paid  them  for  their  time  and  railroad  fare,  which 
resulted  in  an  extra  expense  of  about  five  cents  per 
tree  above  the  original  cost.  It  was  necessary  to  cut 
the  bands  in  about  two  weeks,  and  in  the  following 
Spring,  to  prune  off  all  the  Sheldon  growth,  and  to 
watch  that  none  of  it  grew  during  the  Summer.  I 
do  not  think  the  idea  ought  to  prevail  that  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  start  a  Rose  orchard.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  some  bother  and  trouble  to  set  a  tree  of  one 
variety,  and  then  change  it  over  to  another.  Rut  the 
man  who  loves  his  trees  doesn’t  mind  this,  and  the 
man  who  does  not  love  his  trees,  might  better  never 
set  them  out.  For 
those  not  living 
within  easy  distance 
of  a  nurseryman,  it 
would  be  better  to 
buy  the  trees  already 
budded.  They  should 
be  ordered  the  year 
before  they  are 
wanted,  and  the 
buyer  could  select 
any  stock  he  pre¬ 
ferred  on  which  to 
bud  them. 

T  H  E  RES  T 
STOCK.  —  Although 
I  have  no  cause  for 
complaint  in  the 
growth  my  trees 
have  made  thus  far, 
were  I  to  set  an¬ 
other  Rose  orchard, 

I  would  use 
Kieffer  as  a 
tree.  Fig.  215  shows 
a  tree  which  I  bud¬ 
ded  last  August.  The 
picture  was  taken 
June  30,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  growth 
made  thus  far.  The  union  appears  to  be  good,  and 
some  of  the  best  orchardists  are  making  this  combina¬ 
tion.  Fig.  213  represents  the  orchard  as  it  stands 
to-day.  It  has  been  plowed  each  year,  and  kept  cul¬ 
tivated  in  hoed  crops.  Each  Spring,  the  growth  has 
been  cut  back  from  one-third  to  one-half  in  order  to 
form  a  compact,  symmetrical  head. 

HARITS  OF  ROSC. — The  Rose  makes  a  somewhat 
straggling  growth,  but  our  poet  editor  rather  over¬ 
draws  it  when  he  calls  it  “a  feeble,  crooked  thing — a 
most  outrageous  tree.”  Some  of  the  trees  have  made 
a  growth  of  four  feet  in  one  season,  and  many  of  them 
already  present  as  much  surface  as  Seckel  and  Bart- 
lett  varieties  set  the  same  year.  I  was  led  into  grow¬ 
ing  the  Rose  pear  from  an  old  tree  which  my  father- 
left  on  the  homestead.  Although  it  was  set  over  40 
years  ago,  it  is  still  quite  vigorous  and  healthy.  It 
has  nearly  always  stood  in  grass,  and  is  only  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  but  it  seldom  fails  to  bear  over  two  bushels 
of  choice  fruit  every  year.  This  is,  probably,  not  a 
top-worked  tree.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
the  fruit  rotting  as  M.  speaks  of  on  page  481. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  hassette. 


EARLY-BEARING  NUT  TREES. 

We  have  been  often  asked  how  soon  after  plant¬ 
ing  apple,  pear  and  other  trees  will  come  into  bear¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  one  cannot  give  a  definite  answer. 
A  combination  of  circumstances  will  influence  the 
result.  A  Paragon  chestnut  tree  planted  in  the  Fall 
of  ’96,  had,  July  25,  38  perfectly  developed  burrs. 
The  tree  is  less  than  five  feet  in  height,  quite  stocky, 
with  fine,  healthy  foliage.  It  gives  every  promise  of 
maturing  the  nuts.  The  burrs  are  growing  rapidly, 
and  are  six  to  seven  inches  in  circumference.  They 
are  borne  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  five.  There  are 
only  three  single  ones  on  the  tree. 

In  the  same  row  with  the  Paragon,  and  next  to  it, 
is  the  Japan,  Success.  This  tree  was  also  planted  in 
the  Fall  of  ’96,  and  has  made  a  much  more  vigorous 
growth  than  the  Paragon.  The  Success  is  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  has  an  abundance  of  luxuriant 
foliage,  which  of  itself  is  beautiful.  It  has  but  five 
burrs,  which  at  this  time  are  not  as  large  as  the 
burrs  of  the  Paragon. 

Next  in  order  of  planting  comes  the  Numbo,  which 
is  of  the  same  general  order  and  habit  of  growth, 


and  planted  at  the  same  time.  The  tree  has  made  a 
growth  of  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  is  more 
stocky  in  its  formation.  The  Numbo  has  but  one 
single  burr. 

Our  trees  of  the  Japan  Mammoth  in  the  same  row 
and  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  ones  named, 
are  not  more  than  four  feet  high,  and  will  measure 
fully  that  much  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  very 
stocky,  vigorous  growth,  but  have  no  promise  of 
fruit  this  season. 

The  trees  of  Japan  Giant  and  Yellow  Spanish 
planted  in  another  and  colder  part  of  our  place,  are 
always  more  or  less  harmed  by  the  Winter.  They 
were  put  out  in  ’94,  and  have  not  as  yet  borne  any 
fruit,  although  they  have  made  a  good  growth,  and 
the  outlook  for  a  crop  next  season  is  favorable. 

Our  English  walnuts  were  also  planted  in  the  Fall 
of  ’94,  along  the  roadside  in  rather  a  cold,  unfavor¬ 
able  situation.  The  trees  have  been  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured  each  Winter,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
injury  is  very  much  lessened  each  year,  as  the  trees 
develop  with  age.  They  were  but  slightly  harmed 
last  Winter.  They  have  not  as  yet  borne  any  fruit. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  J.  dwyer. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  POTATOES. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  HANDLED. 

Seed,  Thinning  and  Digging. 

A  GREAT  LITTLE  MARKET— Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  little  potato  market  in  the 
country.  The  farmers  shipping  from  that  station 
raise  large  crops  of  early  potatoes,  and  digging 
time  makes  lively  business  all  through  that  section. 
On  July  20,  I  went  down  to  see  how  the  potatoes 
are  dug  and  handled  on  Mr.  Warren  Atkinson's 
farm.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  37  acres  of  potatoes  this 
year.  The  crop  is  short,  owing  to  the  dry  season; 
yet  large  quantities  of  potatoes  were  being  barreled 
at  the  station. 

“It  is  a  good  thing,”  said  Mr.  Atkinson,  “that  we 
went  through  and  thinned  out  our  potatoes.  But 
for  that,  most  of  them  would  have  been  very  small, 
hardly  larger  than  seconds.  This  thinning  was  all 
done  by  hand.  The  men  went  through  and  pulled 
out  all  but  one  stalk  to  the  hill.  It  does  not  do  to 
break  the  stalks  off,  for  they  will  start  growing 
again.  You  must  break  them  entirely  away  from 

the  seed  piece,  like 
taking  sweet  potato 
slips  from  the  seed. 
I  can  show  you  the 
difference  made  by 
thinning.” 

Suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson  dug  into  the 
hills  where  one 
sprout  had  been  left, 
and  also  where  sev¬ 
eral  sprouts  had  been 
permitted  to  grow. 
A  single  sprout  pro¬ 
duced  four  or  five 
good-sized  tubers.  A 
collection  of  sprouts 
often  had  eight  or 
ten  tubers,  but  few  if 
any  of  them  iarge 
enough  to  sell  as  first 
size.  It  occurred  to 
me,  too,  that  the  sin¬ 
gle-sprout  hills  ma¬ 
tured  earlier  than 
the  others.  This 
was  an  advantage 
for  early  potatoes, 
which  are  wanted  be¬ 
fore  August  1,  if  possible.  The  extra  sprouts  are 
pulled  by  hand,  for  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  hoe  at  all. 
With  digger  and  cultivator,  he  is  able  to  keep  the 
crop  clean.  This  year,  however,  owing  to  the  late 
maturing  of  the  crop,  Summer  grass  and  weeds  have 
crept  in,  until  the  crop  is  fouler  than  at  any  time  in 
20  years  previous. 

SULPHUR  ON  SEED.— In  pulling  up  one  hill,  Mr. 
Atkinson  found  the  seed  piece  still  firm  and  solid 
“Why,”  he  said,  “the  sulphur  is  still  left  on  that 
piece.” 

“Do  you  use  sulphur  on  the  seed  pieces,  then?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  "of  late  years,  we  have  used  sul¬ 
phur  freely.  We  cut  the  seed  pieces  into  peach  has 
kets,  and  when  about  half  full,  we  put  a  handful  of 
sulphur  on  top,  and  shake  it  thoroughly  down  through 
the  seed  pieces.  More  is  put  at  the  top,  and  shaken 
down.  The  basket  stands  on  a  cloth  so  that  the  sul¬ 
phur  which  goes  down  through  is  saved.” 

“Why  do  you  use  the  sulphur?” 

“The  chief  reason  is  that  we  think  it  prevents  the 
seed  pieces  from  rotting.  In  some  cold,  wet  seasons, 
we  have  had  the  seed  rot  in  the  ground,  and  this,  ol 
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course,  injures  the  crop.  The  sulphur  seems  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  rotting  and,  probably,  has  some  effect  in 
preventing  scab.  We  think  it  pays,  therefore,  to  keep 
up  the  practice.  Some  farmers  put  the  sulphur  in 
the  hopper  of  the  potato  planner,  but  we  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  mix  in  the  baskets.” 

SECOND-CROP  SEED. — On  the  way  out  to  the 
field,  I  noticed  a  quantity  ol  small-sized  potatoes 
scattered  on  the  ground  in  the  shade  of  a  large  apple 
tree.  “You  put  them  there  for  hogs,  I  suppose?” 
was  my  question. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Atkinson;  that  is  our  second-crop 
seed.  We  are  only  waiting  for  a  rain  before  plant¬ 
ing  it.  Last  year,  we  planted  this  seed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  digging.  We  raised  a  good  crop,  a  good 
deal  of  it  of  large  size.  That  seed  this  year  has 
given  us  far  better  results  than  any  seed  we  bought 
from  the  North  and  East.  We  take  a  second-size 
potato,  and  cut  it  through  so  as  to  halve  the  seed 
end.  These  pieces  send  up  one  strong  stalk,  and 
grow  very  rapidly  if  the  ground  is  moist.  Last  year 
was  a  very  favorable  season,  because  the  frost  held 
off  until  October,  and  the  second  crop  of  potatoes  fully 
matured.  The  ground  is  now  too  dry  to  plant  these 
potatoes,  but  as  soon  as  we  have  a  rain,  we  shall 
plant  them  at  once,  and  expect  a  fair  crop  from  them. 
Possibly,  in  ordinary  seasons,  they  would  do  as  well, 
but  this  crop  is  becoming  very  popular  through  this 
section,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  growing.  We  have 
planted  it  on  the  same  ground  from  which  we  took 
the  early  crop,  but  it  is  better  to  take  new  ground 
for  it.” 

POTATO  DIGGERS. — Potato  digging  was  in  rapid 
progress  on  the  farm,  i  had  expected  to  see  a  Dow- 
den  digger  at  work,  but  it  was  delayed  in  transit,  and 
had  not  arrived  at  the  station.  The  only  digger  at 
work  was  a  potato  plow  with  prongs  at  the  side. 
This  threw  the  potatoes  out  fairly  well,  but  did  not 
separate  them  from  the  vines.  It  was  necessary  to 
harrow,  after  the  potatoes  in  sight  had  been  picked 
up.  This  harrow  brought  up  a  dollar’s  worth  or 
more  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Atkinson  had 
tried  all  the  cheaper  potato  diggers,  and  says  that 
he  has  found  nothing  equal  to  the  plow  with  side 
prongs.  Many  diggers  are  made  with  a  standard 
in  the  center,  throwing  the  soil  and  vines  both  ways. 
These  do  not  work  well  in  south  Jersey.  The 
center  standard  is  sure  to  clog,  so  that  the  potatoes 
will  not  be  thrown  out.  The  true  principle  is  a 
share  or  scoop  with  no  center  standard,  or  a  plow 
at  one  side  to  throw  the  soil  in  one  direction. 

Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  want  a  digger  which  takes 
every  other  row.  A  digger  to  suit  him  must  take 
one  row  after  another,  and  leave  the  potatoes  on  top 
of  the  ground  in  a  narrow  row.  The  favorite  digger 
through  this  section  is  the  old-fashioned  Pruyn. 
This  scoops  down  under  the  tubers,  runs  them  up 
over  the  revolving  separator  and  drops  them  on  top 
of  the  ground  behind.  This  digger  works  to  per¬ 
fection  in  south  Jersey  where  the  soil  is  light  and  the 
potatoes  are  planted  about  three  inches  deep.  In  other 
sections,  however,  the  digger  proved  a  failure,  and 
it  is  said  that  hundreds  of  them  are  scattered  through 
the  country  resting  in  fence  corners  or  in  other 
places  where  they  are  rapidly  turning  into  old  junk, 
'the  company  that  manufactured  them  has  gone  out 
of  business,  and  even  the  molds  from  which  the 
castings  were  made  have  been  destroyed.  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson  has  used  up  three  of  these  diggers.  There 
was  one  old  veteran  reposing  among  the  weeds  in 
the  barnyard,  covered  with  rust  and  supposed  to  be 
out  of  commission.  In  order  to  show  how  it  oper¬ 
ated,  Mr.  Atkinson  oiled  it  up,  hitched  on  to  it,  and 
drove  to  the  potato  field.  It  was  stiff  and  rusty,  and 
the  draft  was  very  heavy,  but  it  threw  out  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  left  them  properly  on  top  of  the  ground. 
The  south  Jersey  farmers  still  believe  that  the  Pruyn 
is  better  suited  to  their  peculiar  conditions  than  any 
other,  and  they  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  the  old  machine  laid  aside  in  fair  condition. 

PEACH  BASKET  PACKAGES.— The  plan  of  op¬ 
eration  on  this  farm  is  to  start  the  digger  ahead, 
throwing  out  perhaps  eight  or  ten  rows.  Peach  bas¬ 
kets  are  scattered  along  the  rows  at  intervals,  and 
the  pickers  follow.  They  make  two  sizes,  the  larger 
potatoes  going  as  firsts,  and  the  second  larger  by 
themselves.  Usually,  the  very  small  potatoes  are  left 
on  the  ground,  as  there  is  no  particular  sale  for  them. 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  about  10  Italians  working  in  the 
potato  field,  and  they  pick  up  the  third  size.  They 
are  picking  at  two  cents  a  basket,  and  it  pays  to  have 
them  make  three  sizes,  as  otherwise  they  would  throw 
in  too  many  small  potatoes  with  the  others.  As  the 
baskets  are  filled,  a  bunch  of  vines  is  thrown  over  the 
top  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  The  wagon  with  a 
high  rack  is  driven  through  the  field,  and  the  baskets 
are  packed  in  it. 

They  are  driven  directly  tx>  the  station,  where  the 


barrelers  stand  on  the  platform,  and  fill  their  barrels 
directly  from  the  baskets,  taking  out  any  very  small 
tubers  that  may  have  gone  in  by  mistake.  The  bar¬ 
rels  are  filled  and  heaped  up,  well  shaken  down,  and 
the  top  covered  with  a  piece  of  sacking  with  the  upper 
hoop  driven  down  over  it.  The  station  at  Mullica  Hill 
presents  a  lively  appearance  in  potato-digging  time; 
wagons  are  constantly  arriving  and  departing,  unload¬ 
ing  their  baskets  of  potatoes  and  carrying  the  empties 
back  to  the  field.  When  prices  are  fair,  the  object  is 
to  rush  the  crop  into  market  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
In  ordinary  seasons,  Mr.  Atkinson  would  dig  and 
ship  his  37  acres  inside  of  10  days.  This  year,  prices 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  most  growers  and 
dealers  expect  somewhat  better  prices  early  in 
August;  therefore,  they  are  digging  slowly  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  market  for  the  best  opportunity.  When  the 
price  gives  indications  of  going  up,  they  will  plunge 
in  at  once,  and  rush  the  potatoes  into  market  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  These  growers  use  the  peach  basket 
almost  entirely,  as  this  package  suits  them  better 
than  any  other.  They  have  tried  the  square  crate 
often  described  by  potato  growers  in  other  sections, 
but  they  rejected  it  in  favor  of  the  basket,  as  this  is 
lighter  and  easier  to  handle.  h.  w.  c. 

NEAT  PACKAGE  FOR  GOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Suit  the  Package  to  the  Goods. 

It  is  one  thing  to  raise  good  crops,  and  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  to  dispose  of  them  to  good  advantage. 


Our  scientific  friends  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  improve  the  soil,  or  how  to  secure  new 
varieties.  They  might  well  devote  more  time  to  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  pack,  advertise  and  sell  first-class  products. 
Scattered  over  the  country,  you  will  find  men  who 
have  studied  this  matter  of  handling  fine  products. 
Many  of  them  have  devised  original  schemes  for  hand¬ 
ling  and  selling,  and  have  in  this  way  secured  a  first- 
class  market.  Take  celery,  for  example;  this  is  a 
crop  that  depends  largely  for  its  success  upon  the  way 
it  is  presented  to  the  customer.  If  sent  to  market  in 
dirty  packages,  soiled  and  poorly  trimmed,  few 
people  will  pay  even  a  fair  price  for  it.  When  packed 
neatly,  well  trimmed,  so  that  it  presents  a  crisp  and 
neat  appearance,  there  is  always  an  eager  demand  for 
this  vegetable.  We  have  known  farmers  to  bunch 
their  celery  roughly,  and  send  it  to  market  in  old 
strawberry  crates,  stained  with  berry  juice,  and  fre¬ 
quently  full  of  dust.  Of  course,  it  never  brings  a  fair 
price.  Celery  is  a  crop  good  enough  to  demand  a 
special  package  for  shipping. 

A  neat  crate  for  handling  celery  is  shown  at  Fig. 
214.  This  is  the  way  it  is  shipped  by  Mr.  Fre  Patton, 
of  Jewett,  Ohio.  By  growing  first-class  celery,  and 
shipping  it  promptly  in  this  neat  package,  Mr.  Patton 
has  secured  a  first-class  trade.  The  crate  is  made 
large  enough  to  hold  two  rows  of  celery,  packed  with 
the  tops  together  in  the  center.  The  celery  is  first 
washed  and  hunched,  then  packed  as  shown  in  the 
picture  in  a  lining  of  clean  wnite  paper.  Mr.  Patton’s 
advertisement,  printed  on  white  paper,  is  pasted  on 
the  under  side  of  the  top,  so  that  it  shows  when  the 
crate  is  opened  in  the  market  or  store.  When  empty, 


the  crate  is  closed  and  shipped  back  for  another  load 
of  celery.  Simple  things  like  this  often  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  J.  H.  Hale's  success  with 
southern  peaches  is  the  care  he  has  spent  upon  the 
package.  He  buys  nothing  but  pure  white  baskets,  re¬ 
jecting  all  soiled  or  dark-colored  wood.  He  has  a 
large  red  label,  with  just  enough  of  it  to  attract  at¬ 
tention,  and  after  one  season,  customers  look  for  this 
white  package  and  red  label  as  a  guarantee  of  uniform 
quality.  A  neat,  clean  package — just  enough  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  ordinary  package  to  attract  attention — 
Will,  in  the  long  run,  always  pay.  It  will  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  however,  to  pick  out  a  package  of  this  kind,  and 
then  fill  it  with  ordinary  goods.  The  man  who  does 
that  will  be  worse  off  than  he  was  before,  because  it 
will  attract  attention  to  poor  goods,  which  ought  to 
sneak  into  the  market  with  as  little  parade  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


EARLY  POTATOES  IN  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN . 

Edw.  F.  Dibble,  the  potato  seedsman  of  western 
New  York,  recently  said  that  he  liked  to  grow  seed  of 
early  potatoes  in  northern  Michigan.  These  western 
New  York  men  generally  claim  that  there  is  no  coun- 
try  on  earth  that  can  produce  crops  so  well  as  their 
own  territory. 

“Why,  then,  do  you  go  so  far  away  to  grow  early 
potatoes?”  we  asked. 

“We  can  grow  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  or  other 
small  grains  or  corn  or  late  potatoes  as  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Our  crop  of  early  potatoes, 
however,  is  not  fully  satisfactory.  Where  we  can  get 
an  average  yield  of  from  100  to  200  bushels  of  late 
potatoes  per  acre,  on  the  same  soil  and  with  just  as 
good  tillage,  we  cannot  hope  for  more  than  50  to  75 
bushels  of  earlies.” 

“What  reason  do  you  give  for  this?” 

“My  reason  is  that  we  plant  early  potatoes  in  May, 
and  they  set  and  mature  in  August,  which  is  our 
driest  month.  We  get  plenty  of  tubers  in  the  hill,  but 
there  is  no  size  to  them.” 

“How  do  late  potatoes  escape  this  dry  month?” 

“We  plant  late  potatoes  in  June,  and  they  mature 
the  last  of  September  or  in  the  month  of  October.  We 
harvest  them  in  October,  and  with  us,  September  and 
October  bring  more  rain  than  do  any  other  two 
months  in  the  year.  These  two  rainy  months  with 
cool  nights  give  us  just  the  condition  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tubers,  and  I  think  this  explains  why  I 
have  ceased  to  grow  early  potato  seed  in  western  New 
York.” 

“Why  did  you  go  to  northern  Michigan?” 

“We  have  there  all  the  conditions  to  be  found  in 
Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  with  the  advantages  of  good  rail¬ 
roads  and  fine  shipping  facilities.  We  also  have 
plenty  of  rain  during  the  growing  season.  The  potato 
country  is  in  three  or  four  counties  between  Reed 
City  and  Petoskey.  The  land  is  variable  in  character, 
very  dark  sand  to  dark  sandy  loam.  It  is  virgin  soil, 
that  is  10  or  20  years  ago  this  whole  country  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  dense  forest  of  pine  or  hardwood  timber. 
The  potatoes  are  grown  by  farmers  who  are  settling 
this  new  land,  so  that  practically  all  the  early  pota¬ 
toes  are  grown  among  the  stumps  on  virgin  soil. 
They  are  planted  late,  and  the  climate  is  moist 
through  September  and  October,  so  that  we  get 
strong  tubers  of  good  size.” 


Peter  M.  Gideon  writes  that,  for  10  years,  he  has  had 
a  succession  of  reverses,  until  now  he  is  at  the  bottom, 
with  40  hens  and  a  few  little  chickens,  and  not  one-fourth 
of  an  apple  crop.  That  is  certainly  a  small  capital  for  a 
man  of  his  age. 

A  pretty  native  shrub  now  in  bloom  is  the  Button- 
bush,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis.  It  bears  close  round 
heads  of  tiny  white  flowers  whose  projecting  styles  make 
them  look  like  feathery  pompons,  the  appearance  being 
similar  to  the  little  Scabios.  The  Button-bush  thrives  in 
moist  ground,  and  is  quite  attractive  enough  to  find  a 
place  in  the  home  grounds. 

Montana  Tree  Planting.— The  very  best  natural  soil 
in  the  mountain  regions  is  always  composed  of  rotten 
and  decomposed  granite.  The  hard  subsoil  in  most  of 
the  valleys  away  from  the  mountains  is  gumbo  or  clay, 
does  not  get  wet  for  ages,  and  is  so  hard  and  dry  that  the 
roots  from  trees  cannot  grow  through  it,  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  dig  a  very  wide,  deep  hole,  or  put  in  a 
blast  to  tear  it  up  so  that  roots  can  spread  out.  I  have 
lived  in  Montana  35  years,  and  have  spent  most  of  the 
time  farming.  T-  c.  b. 

Chinook,  Mont. 

Killing  Sorrel.— Last  year,  I  asked  you  whether  sor¬ 
rel  could  be  checked  by  mowing  when  in  full  bloom,  as 
is  the  case  with  garlic.  You  expressed  doubt.  I  am  now 
strongly  of  the  belief,  under  further  experience,  that  it 
can  be  eradicated  if  mowed  at  the  proper  time.  Right 
here,  however,  comes  the  rub.  When  is  the  proper  time? 
I  found  its  first  growth  in  bloom  before  the  grass  began 
to  grow,  and  persistent  new  growths  and  blooms  till  the 
present.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  stalk  of  sorrel, 
cut  in  bloom  dies,  root  and  branch,  precisely  as  does  the 
stalk  of  garlic.  R>  A- 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

An  Experiment  with  Sick  Cows. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Beach,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  sends  us  an  account  of  the  outbreak  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  College  herd.  Out  of  25  cows 
tested  with  tuberculin,  11  responded.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  diseased  cows  shows  that  it  was  not 
the  most  productive  animals  that  were  first  to  go. 
The  theory  has  been  that  the  best  cows  are  likely 
to  be  least  hardy,  but  this  experience  does  not 
show  it.  How  did  the  disease  get  into  the  herd? 
About  18  months  ago,  an  eight-year-old  cow  was 
bought  of  a  farmer.  Last  November,  she  began  to 
refuse  her  feed,  ran  down  rapidly,  and  died.  It  was 
found  that  she  had  a  case  of  advanced  consumption. 
The  herd  was  at  once  tested,  and  eight  cows  re¬ 
sponded.  Later  three  more  followed.  The  theory  is 
that  this  cow,  when  bought,  had  the  disease,  and 
spread  it  in  the  stable. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Prof.  Beach  says:  “Two 
courses  are  open  to  us  in  the  management  of  the 
herd:  First,  to  kill  the  infected  animals;  or,  second, 
to  isolate  those  which  responded  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  keep  them  under  the  best  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  until  they  show  some  physical  signs  of  break¬ 
ing  down.  In  order  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  reacting  animals,  five  of  the  eleven 
that  responded  were  killed.  The  animals  selected 
for  slaughter  were  the  ones  that  showed  most  mark¬ 
edly,  physical  signs  of  disease.  Four  of  the  five  had 
twice  responded  to  the  tuberculin  test.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  the  disease  was,  in  each  case,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  development.  The  mediastinal 
gland  in  each  animal  was  affected,  and  in  addition, 
the  bronchial  gland  in  one  case,  and  in  two  cases, 
one  lung  each — in  one  animal  sligntly,  and  in  the 
other  quite  seriously.  The  animals  slaughtered 
showing  so  little  affection  it  was  then  determined 
to  isolate  the  rest  of  the  reacting  animals,  and  keep 
them  under  observation. 

“At  present,  the  reacting  herd  is  quarantined  in  a 
barn  adjacent  to  the  one  occupied  by  the  healthy 
herd.  This  barn  is  well  ventilated,  and  admits 
plenty  of  sunlight.  The  infected  herd  occupy  a 
separate  yard,  pasture,  and  watering  place  from  the 
healthy  herd,  and  at  no  point  do  the  two  herds  come 
in  contact.  As  little  communication  as  possible  is 
permitted  between  the  barns.  The  attendant  who 
milks,  feeds,  and  cares  for  these  animals,  waits  first 
upon  the  healthy  herd,  and  later  upon  the  infected 
herd,  and  only  in  this  order.  A  special  over-suit  and 
shoes  are  provided  to  be  worn  by  the  attendant 
while  at  work  in  the  stables  occupied  by  the  infected 
herd.  More  stringent  rules  in  regard  to  communi¬ 
cation,  even  to  complete  isolation,  could  be  made 
and  enforced,  but  if  this  experiment  is  to  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  of  practical  value,  the  conditions  must  be 
such  as  could  be  applied  upon  any  farm.” 

We  are  glad  that  this  experiment  is  to  be  tried. 
The  day  for  senseless  and  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  such  cows  has  passed.  Science  must  now  prove 
its  right  to  be  called  clarified  common  sense. 
Hoard’s  Dairyman,  in  commenting  on  this  case, 
makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks: 

What  the  world  needs  is  more  facts,  and  fewer  theories 
and  opinions.  The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  once 
had  a  serious  outbreak  of  tuberculosis  in  its  herd,  and  m 
excess  of  zeal,  slaughtered  every  animal.  Sometime  later 
it  got  permission  to  experiment  with  a  private  herd,  and 
the  results  were  so  encouraging  that  it  purchased  the  in¬ 
fected  herd  that  it  might  have  it  at  closer  range,  and 
under  more  definite  control.  If  experiments  in  Wisconsin 
and  Connecticut  produce  similar  results,  we  shall  begin 
to  have  some  facts  that  it  will  be  safe  to  tie  to. 

The  man  who  ties  fast  to  a  mere  theory  or  opinion 
is  like  a  ship  chained  to  a  floating  anchor.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  captain  who  did  not  know 
whether  his  anchor  struck  bottom  or  not? 


KILLING  INSECTS  BY  DISEASE. 

Western  Experiments  with  Chinch  Bugs. 

A  few  years  ago,  much  was  said  about  the  plan  of 
spreading  disease  among  Chinch  bugs  and  other  de¬ 
structive  insects.  In  some  western  States,  these  in¬ 
sects  were  often  so  numerous  that  ordinary  methods 
of  fighting  them  were  of  little  use.  It  was  found  that 
Chinch  bugs  were  afflicted  with  a  fatal  disease,  which 
rapidly  spread  among  them.  This  opened  a  new  way 
of  fighting  these  bugs.  The  disease  was  cultivated  in 
the  laboratory,  and  sick  and  dying  bugs  were  sent 
about  the  country.  The  following  extract  from  a 
circular  sent  out  from  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1896  will  show  how  it  was  done: 

In  order  to  keep  up  our  supply  of  infected  bugs,  we 
must  require  that  each  person  sending  for  the  infection 
send  us  live  bugs  from  the  field.  These  should  be  pur 
into  a  tin  box  (a  baking-powder  box  is  excellent  for  this 
Purpose),  without  soil,  and  with  a  supply  of  green  wheat 
and  corn.  The  box  should  have  a  tight-fitting  cover,  and 
no  holes  need  be  made.  We  have  found  from  experience 


that  bugs  reach  us  in  the  best  condition  when  sent  in  this 
way.  Upon  receipt  of  infected  bugs  from  the  Station,  a 
shallow  box  about  18x24x6  inches,  with  tight  joints  and 
lid,  should  be  provided.  Spread  about  one-half  inch  of 
loose,  moist  earth  over  the  bottom  of  the  box  so  as  to 
insure  more  nearly  out-of-door  conditions.  Sprinkle  the 
whole  inside  of  the  box  with  water,  and  put  in  enough 
green  wheat  or  corn  to  cover  the  bottom.  Now  put  into 
this  box  which  has  been  prepared,  the  infected  bugs 
(whether  dead  or  alive),  scattering  them  over  the  bottom, 
and  put  in  the  box  with  them  a  largo  quantity  of  live 
bugs  from  the  field;  a  pint  would  not  be  too  many  for  a 
box  of  the  size  suggested.  A  smaller  box  may  be  used 
for  a  smaller  quantity  of  bugs.  After  the  bugs  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  box  for  two  days,  remove  half  of  them, 
alive  and  dead,  and  scatter  them  over  that  part  of  the 
field  where  the  bugs  are  thickest;  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
plenish  the  infection  box  with  more  bugs  from  the  field. 
Continue  to  scatter  bugs  from  the  infection  box  over  the 
field  at  intervals  of  two  days,  until  it  Is  seen  that  the 
bugs  are  dying  rapidly  all  over  the  field.  Keep  the  box 
moist  by  repeated  sprinkling,  and  change  the  green  food 
as  often  as  it  loses  its  freshness. 

The  plan  was  to  scatter  the  sick  and  dead  bugs  in 
the  field,  so  as  to  spread  the  disease.  Now,  is  this 
scheme  practical,  or  is  it  a  mere  theory? 

Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner,  of  the  Nebraska  University, 
says:  “The  disease  will  work  great  havoc  among  the 
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bugs  when  the  climatic  conditions  are  exactly  right, 
that  is,  when  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  rather  high  or  above  70  degrees.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  air  is  dry  or  the  temperature  too 
low,  the  disease  does  not  work.  We  have  quit  experi¬ 
menting  here  in  Nebraska,  since  we  do  not  consider 
this  method  of  fighting  Chinch  bugs  any  longer  an 
experiment.” 

Director  H.  J.  Waters,  of  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station,  says:  “It  appears,  from  a  careful  examination 
of  several  thousand  reports  from  farmers  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  covering  nine  seasons,  that  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  the  disease  had  a  good  effect. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  clear  that  it  proved  so  fatal 
as  almost  to  exterminate  the  bugs  in  localities.  It  is 
now  definitely  known  that  this  disease  does  not  de¬ 
velop  and  spread  rapidly  unless  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable.  In  warm,  moist  weather,  it  de¬ 
velops  rapidly,  and  is  very  infectious  and  fatal.  In 
cool  weather,  either  wet  or  dry,  or  in  very  dry 
weather,  either  warm  or  cool,  it  nas  comparatively 
little  effect.  The  farmers  of  our  State  are  generally 
coming  to  understand  these  facts,  and  send  for  the  in¬ 
fection  as  soon  as  the  bugs  threaten  injury  to  their 
crops,  with  the  expectation  that,  at  least  a  few  days 
of  suitable  weather  for  its  development  and  spread 
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will  occur  before  the  bugs  have  increased  sufficiently 
to  do  much  damage.  The  fungus  appears  to  live 
through  most  Winters  out  of  doors,  and  to  develop 
naturally  when  the  season  is  particularly  favorable. 

“At  the  Experiment  Station,  a  room  is  set  apart  for 
tne  propagation  of  this  disease,  in  which  we  aim  to 
keep  such  conditions  as  are  favorable  to  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Fresh  live  Chinch  bugs  are  sent  in  by  the 
farmers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  up  our  supply. 
A  large  number  of  the  infected  bugs  covered  with  the 
characteristic  white  mold  are  dried  turough  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season,  and  in  this  form,  the  infection  is  carried 
through  the  Winter,  and  is  ready  for  distribution  be¬ 
fore  the  live  bugs  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  the 
Spring  to  enable  the  farmers  to  secure  any  quantity 
to  send  in. 

“It  has  never  been  claimed  by  this  Station  that  this 
disease  would  exterminate  or  under  all  conditions 
hold  the  Chinch  bugs  in  check.  But  after  these  years 
of  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  it. 
does  much  good  when  the  weather  conditions  are  suit¬ 
able  for  its  development,  and  does  sufficient  good 
every  year  to  warrant  the  Experiment  Station  in 
maintaining  this  service.” 


DRYING  SWEET  CORN  FOR  SEED  PURPOSES 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  sweet  corn  kiln- 
dried,  and  much  doubt  whether  it  could  be  so 
cured  with  safety  to  its  vegetating  properties.  The 
highest  temperature  I  have  ever  used  was  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  drying  it,  one  layer  deep,  on  laths  sup¬ 
ported  on  wire  within  a  foot  pf  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
heated  by  stoves  to  a  temperature  comfortable  to  a 
person  working  there.  My  ordinary  practice  is  to 
dry  the  corn  on  lath  frames,  which  rest  on  hori¬ 
zontal  strips  of  board  secured  to  upl-ights.  These 
horizontal  strips  are  about  eight  inches  apart,  and 
the  ears  of  corn  are  spread  on  the  laths  one  ear 
deep.  I  find  it  convenient  to  have  about  eight  of 
these  layers,  the  first  one  being  sufficiently  high 
from  the  floor  to  enable  cats  to  get  at  vermin. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  of  my  fellow  seedsmen 
to  spread  their  corn  about  two  layers  deep  on  the 
floor  of  their  drying-room,  and  again  on  other  floors 
built  above  the  natural  one,  by  laying  boards  on  car¬ 
penter  horses,  making  the  distance  between  the 
floors  about  2 y2  feet,  sufficient  to  enable  boys  to  turn 
the  corn  occasionally  by  crawling  between  the  floors. 
When  the  variety  is  a  late  one,  they  expedite  the 
curing  of  it  by  stripping  the  husks  down  (not  off) 
the  ear  as  it  stands  in  the  field,  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  fully  grown.  After  two  or  three  days  wnen  thus 
treated,  it  will  toughen  sufficiently  to  be  beyond 
material  injury  from  blackbirds. 

In  my  own  experience,  corn  on  the  floor  is  more 
likely  than  that  dried  on  laths  to  be  injured  when 
moisture,  either  a  rain  or  snow,  finds  its  way  into 
the  dry  house.  The  great  snowstorm  of  November 
last,  I  found  injured  a  portion  of  one  lot  so  spread, 
while  that  on  the  laths  above  the  floor  cured  per¬ 
fectly.  Bats  and  mice  are  the  great  enemies  of  the 
seedsman,  and  occasionally,  the  red  squirrel  claims 
his  share,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  grant  it  to  the 
interesting  little  fellow,  for  I  find  that  he  is  superior 
to  the  cat  in  keeping  rats  and  mice  away.  A  single 
mouse  will  give  an  offensive  smell  to  a  whole  barrel 
of  ears,  wherein  he  differs  from  the  squirrel  tribe. 

In  the  final  preparing  the  corn  for  the  seed  mar¬ 
ket,  every  ear  has  to  be  carefully  passed  through 
the  hand,  some  to  be  rejected  because  they  were  too 
green  when  gathered,  others  to  have  here  and  there 
a  defective  kernel  picked  out,  or  the  black  remnants 
left  by  the  blackbirds  shelled  off,  or  kernels  injured 
near  their  butts  where  rain  soaked  into  the  cobs  be¬ 
fore  they  were  gathered,  and  at  times  ears  which 
depart  from  the  type  needed,  are  to  be  rejected, 
the  various  wastes  frequently  amounting  to  a  sixth  of 
the  entire  crop.  j.  j.  h.  oreqory. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  chances  seem  to  be  that  this  year’s  clover-seed 
crop  will  be  short.  The  second  growth  of  clover  has 
made  but  poor  growth,  and  in  many  places,  is  heading 
out  when  only  a  few  inches  high.  The  outlook  for  the 
seed  crop,  therefore,  is  dubious. 

A  Cincinnati  paper  gravely  announces  that  Georgia 
melon  growers  have  crossed  their  fruit  with  the  gourd, 
in  order  to  make  the  rind  harder,  thereby  improving  the 
shipping  qualities  of  the  fruit,  but  injuring  its  flavor. 
We  wonder  whether  these  casehardened  Georgia  melons 
will  have  to  be  opened  like  an  oyster,  or  whether  we 
shall  peel  them  with  a  hatchet,  like  a  Hubbard  squash. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  stated,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri  ¬ 
can  Association  of  Nurserymen,  that  last  Winter  showed, 
in  a  striking  way,  the  superior  hardiness  of  the  raspberry 
as  compared  with  the  blackberry.  In  many  cases,  black¬ 
berries  were  totally  destroyed,  while  raspberries  were 
comparatively  little  injured.  He  says  that  the  Loudon, 
among  reds,  and  the  Older,  among  blacks,  have  proved 
their  claims  for  remarkable  hardiness.  He  also  says  that 
it  is  not  the  severe  cold  that  is  usually  most  damaging  to 
the  Rubus  fruits,  but  rather  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  comparatively  mild 
weather. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  ] 


Plaster  and  Paris-Green. 

11.  M.  11.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. — If  you  would 
use  land  plaster  in  applying  Paris-green 
on  potatoes,  the  potatoes  would  stand  dry 
weather  better,  and,  I  think,  would  not  be 
so  liable  to  blight  of  leaf.  Try  a  small  lot; 
take  a  flat  tin  dish,  punch  the  bottom  full 
of  holes,  fasten  a  broom  handle  across  the 
top,  and  shake  gently  as  you  walk  along¬ 
side  of  the  row.  No  patent. 

Ans. — We  have  tried  both  plaster  and 
flour,  and  prefer  the  flour  for  several 
reasons.  It  sticks  to  the  vines  better 
than  plaster,  and  the  poison  is  less 
likely  to  be  washed  off  by  the  rains. 
The  plan  you  mention  is  in  quite  com¬ 
mon  use,  but  is  a  slow  and  tedious  pro¬ 
cess  as  compared  with  the  use  of  the 
Paris-green  gun. 

Mixing  of  Corn. 

U.  S.  11.,  Freeport,  111. — I  have  a  field  of 
sweet  corn  beside  a  field  of  yellow  corn. 
I  do  not  wish  the  sweet  corn  to  mix.  Can 
I  prevent  it  by  detasseling  the  field  corn? 
How  many  rows  could  be  detasseled  with¬ 
out  decreasing  the  yield  of  the  field  corn? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  sweet  and  field  corn 
will  surely  mix  if  they  bloom  at  the 
sonic  time;  otherwise  surely  not.  De¬ 
tasseling  would  not  prevent,  though  it 
would  lessen,  the  chances  of  mixing  just 
to  the  extent  and  in  just  the  proportion 
that  the  tassels  were  removed.  We 
would  not  care  to  remove  the  tassels  of 
more  than  every  other  plant.  This  would 
be  better  than  removing  the  tassels  of 
every  other  row,  because  it  would  bet¬ 
ter  insure  pollination. 

Grass  for  Name. 

A.  M.,  Fairfax  Co.,  IV/.— 1  inclose  a  sample 
of  grass,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown  to 
me,  or  its  origin  on  my  farm.  It  is  greedily 
eaten  by  stock,  and  is  earlier  than  any 
other  grass  we  have,  very  hardy,  with¬ 
stands  drought  and  wet,  grows  equally  as 
well  in  shade  as  in  sun,  under  hedges  or 
orchards,  and  is  not  particular  as  to  quality 
of  soil.  What  is  its  name  and  forage  value? 

Ans.— The  grass  is  Dactylis  glomerata 
— Orchard  grass,  Cocksfoot  grass.  It  is 
valuable  both  for  grazing  and  as  hay, 
many  preferring  it  to  Timothy.  Owing 
to  its  tendency  to  form  tussocks,  it 
should  not  be  planted  alone.  Red  clover 
is  usually  sown  with  it,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  peck  of  ctover  to  six  of 
Orchard  grass  seed  for  seeding  an  acre. 
It,  however,  must  be  cut  early,  for  when 
old,  cattle  and  herses  refuse  to  eat  it  un¬ 
less  starved. 

Buying  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

11.  C.,  Norristown,  Pa. — I  wish  to  use  some 
fertilizer  to  supply  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  Which  would  be  better,  tankage 
or  dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  muriate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash? 

Ans. — The  cheapest  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  dissolved  phosphate  rock. 
Tankage  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  it  contains  but  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  dissolved 
rock  has  nothing  of  value  but  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  is  the  cheapest  source 
of  that  element.  As  to  muriate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  the  muriate  is  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper.  For  some  crops  like 
beets,  sweet  corn  and  certain  fruits,  as 
well  as  potatoes,  the  sulphate  is  said  to 
give  better  results,  but  for  ordinary  farm 
crops,  the  muriate  is  just  as  good,  and  is 
considerably  cheaper. 

Fodder  Crops  for  Northern  New  York. 

O.  11.  11.,  Northern  N.  Y.— My  corn  was 
sown  too  late,  and  makes  slow  progress.  1 
wish  to  have  feed  during  the  Winter,  for 
feeding  and  fattening  pigs.  What  do  you 
advise  me  to  do?  How  can  Crimson  clover 
be  kept  green  during  Winter? 

Ans. — It  is  now  too  late  to  plant  corn 
in  northern  New  York  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  getting  any  grain  for  hogs.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
grow  some  crop  which  can  be  used  for 
late  Fall  pasturage.  The  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  made  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  feeding  of  rape,  and 


it  is  claimed  to  be  valuable  for  feeding 
hogs  as  a  Summer  or  Fall  pasture.  In 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  58,  are  the  following  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  value  of  rape  for  hogs; 

“The  two  trials  that  have  been  made 
at  our  Station  indicate  that  this  crop  is 
likely  to  prove  as  valuable  for  feeding 
swine  as  for  feeding  sheep.  There  is 
less  risk  in  feeding  it  to  swine,  as  they 
do  not  bloat  on  it,  or  scour  if  fed  prop¬ 
erly.  It  gives  every  promise  of  proving 
an  excellent  crop  for  pasturing  brood 
sows  and  young  pigs.  It  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  that,  for  late  Summer  or  early  Fall 
pasturing,  it  is  especially  valuable.” 

This  crop  will  not  provide  any  grain 
for  Winter  feeding,  and  there  is  no  crop 
with  which  we  are  familiar  that  will 
produce  grain  if  sown  at  this  late  date. 
If  rape  be  grown,  from  three  to  five 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  used, 
and  drilled  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  It 
can  be  sown  the  first  or  August,  and  will 
be  ready  for  feeding  the  first  of  October. 
Crimson  clover  cannot  be  kept  green 
during  a  northern  New  York  Winter. 
If  it  could  be  covered  over  with  a  mulch 
of  straw,  it  might  be  protected  some¬ 
what.  !«•  A-  c* 

Strawberry  Plants. 

a.  q.  /.,  Tingley,  la  —  I  was  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  article  on  The  Home  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry,  but  under  the  heading,  Setting 
Plants,  you  did  not  mention  anything 
about  it,  and  that  is  just  what  I  want  to 
know.  Are  the  plants  taken  up  out  of  the 
field  as  it  is  done  in  the  Spring  from  large 
plants,  and  the  soil  all  shaken  out?  Or 
are  they  pot-grown  plants? 

Ans. — If  you  had  read  the  first  article 
on  The  Home  of  the  Strawberry,  in  the 
issue  of  June  24,  page  464,  you  would 
have  discovered  something  about  the 
manner  of  setting.  The  plants  are  layer 
plants;  potted  plants  are  not  used.  They 
are  taken  up  and  handled  much  the 
same  as  ordinary  layer  plants  in  the 
Spring,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  be 
dried  out  by  wind  or  sun.  The  setting 
is  mostly  done  with  a  trowel,  the  trowel 
being  thrust  in,  pressed  over  to  one  side, 
the  plant  taken  with  the  other  hand, 
the  roots  spread  out  quickly,  dropped  in 
place,  and  the  trowel  removed,  and  the 
soil  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots.  A 
boy  drops  the  plants  for  the  setter,  and 
an  active  man  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
work,  will  set  the  plants  nearly  as  fast 
as  the  boy  can  drop.  Nearly  all  the 
growers  here  put  the  rows  closer  to¬ 
gether  than  most  strawberry  growers— 
about  30  inches.  Many  of  them  set 
double  rows,  the  plants  not  over  six, 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  These  plants 
are  expected  to  stool  out  so  that  they 
will  nearly  cover  the  ground  before 
Winter,  but  no  runners  are  pormitted  to 
grow.  Setting  is  done  preferably  late  in 
July  or  early  in  August,  that  is,  if  the 
weather  is  suitable. 

First  Experience  with  Cow  Peas. 

F.  N.  II.,  Monticello,  Ind. — A  few  years  ago, 
I  planted  a  piece  of  ground  to  corn,  and  in 
July,  planted  between  the  rows  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover;  it  did  well  until  March  follow¬ 
ing,  when  it  was  winterkilled,  (being  sec¬ 
ond  trial).  Finding  that  the  clover  would 
not  do  well  here,  1  thought  1  would  try  the 
Whippoorwill  cow  pea.  This  piece  of 
ground  is  a  light  sandy  soil,  some  clay,  and 
was  planted  the  last  week  in  May.  The 
cow  peas  are  doing  finely,  and  being  want¬ 
ed  as  a  fertilizer,  I  want  to  know  when  is 
the  best  time  to  plow  under,  Spring  or  Fall 
(to  be  followed  by  corn).  In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  September  24,  1898,  I  find  the  following 
as  the  best  time  for  plowing  under:  “The 
best  advice  we  can  possibly  give,  for  a 
sandy  or  light  soil,  is  to  have  the  vines  die 
down,  and  cover  the  ground  during  Winter, 
then  plow  under  in  Spring,  unless  the 
ground  is  wanted  for  wheat  or  rye,”  etc. 
(Page  654,  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  N.  Y.  Expt. 
Station).  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion, 
as  I  find  that  some  people  think  Spring  is 
best,  some  Fall. 

Ans. — The  best  treatment  for  cow-pea 
vines  is  to  let  them  die  on  the  ground, 
and  plow  them  under  in  the  Spring.  We 
have  tried  plowing  them  under  in  the 
Fall,  but  have  obtained  the  best  results 
when  the  crop  remained  on  top  of  the 
ground  through  the  Fall  and  Winter, 
and  was  worked  under  in  the  Spring. 


The  vines  plow  under  better  after  being 
thoroughly  decayed,  and  seem  to  be 
more  available  as  plant  food  after  rot¬ 
ting  on  top  of  the  ground.  Opinions 
seem  to  vary  regarding  this  matter,  but 
our  own  experience  has  been  all  in  favor 
of  Spring  plowing.  The  vines  lose  con¬ 
siderably  in  bulk  by  exposure  to  the 
weather  during  the  Winter.  In  the 
Spring,  they  seem  to  have  fairly  dwin¬ 
dled  away,  and  a  farmer  using  them  for 
the  first  time  would  be  likely  to  conclude 
that  they  were  nearly  worthless,  for  they 
do  not  make  much  showing  on  top  of 
the  ground.  When  plowed  and  worked 
under,  however,  and  the  ground  planted 
to  corn  or  similar  crops,  the  result  is 
quite  striking,  and  there  is,  probably, 
no  other  plant  that  will  make  such  a 
change  for  the  better  in  a  single  season 
on  poor  soil. 

Cow  Peas  for  Strawberries. 

E.  It.,  Ablngton,  Mass.— If  one  wished  to  set 
out  a  strawberry  bed  next  Spring,  would 
it  be  a  sensible  thing  to  do  to  plow  up  the 
greensward  now,  plant  cow  peas,  and  plow 
them  under  late  in  the  Fall?  If  so,  when 
is  the  latest  this  Summer  that  the  cow 
peas  could  be  planted  with  profit? 

Ans. — This  is  a  good  plan,  although  it 
is  rather  late  in  the  season  for  your 
country  to  expect  to  do  much  with  cow 
peas.  If  you  could  have  plowed  the  sod 
a  month  earlier,  worked  it  down  with  a 
harrow,  and  then  drilled  in  cow  peas  in 
drills  about  30  inches  apart,  you  would 
have  had  a  good  preparation  for  a 
strawberry  bed.  It  is  better  to  drill  the 
cow  peas  in  this  way,  because  then  you 
will  be  able  to  cultivate  them.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  will  serve  two  purposes.  It  will 
give  a  better  growth  of  the  cow  peas, 
and  also  destroy  many  of  the  white 
grubs  which  are  so  destructive  to  small 
fruit  plants  when  planted  on  sod.  You 
cannot  expect  to  obtain  a  full  growth  of 
cow  peas  now,  for  it  is  too  late  to  permit 
them  to  reach  their  fullest  size.  They 
will  die  down  at  the  first  frost,  but  will 
make  a  fair  growth  if  they  are  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  We  would  not  plow  them  un¬ 
der  this  Fall,  but  would  let  them  die  on 
the  ground,  and  plow  them  under  in  the 
Spring. 

A  Blister  Beetle. 

.1.  I.  11.,  New  York.— Will  you  name  the  in¬ 
closed  insect?  We  find  it  and  its  mates  in 
our  garden,  in  the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn, 
where  they  are  eating  the  leaves  of  Swiss 
chard.  Yesterday,  after  coming  in  from 
the  garden,  my  wife  found  one  of  them  on 
her  neck.  Soon  after  her  neck  began  to 
burn,  and  by  night,  it  felt  as  though  the 
skin  had  been  chafed  or  burned.  She 
anointed  it  with  vaseline,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  there  appears  on  her  neck  a  cluster, 
more  than  an  inch  long,  of  large  blisters. 
The  skin  looked  exactly  as  though  it  had 
been  scalded. 

Ans. — The  insect  which  caused  the 
blisters  on  the  neck  of  J.  I.  H.’s  wife 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  Blister  beetles 
known  as  Epicauta  cinerea,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  this  species  known  as  Margin- 
ata.  We  discussed  Blister  beetles  at 
some  length  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1895, 
page  569.  These  Blister  oeetles  are  curi¬ 
ous  insects,  and  are  so  called  because 
they  have  been  used  for  making  blister- 
plasters.  The  dry  and  pulverized  bodies 
of  the  beetles  are  made  into  a  paste 
which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  pro¬ 
duces  a  blister.  The  species  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  this  purpose  occurs  in 
Europe,  and  is  the  well-known  Spanish 
fly  of  druggists.  Our  American  species 
also  have  the  same  blistering  property, 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  yet  attempted 
their  use  as  a  commercial  article.  These 
facts  regarding  the  blistering  properties 
of  these  insects  will  explain  the  blister¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  H.’s  neck,  especially  if  the 
insect  was  crushed  on  the  skin. 


These  beetles  are  commonly  known  as 
the  old-fashioned  Potato  bugs,  because 
they  were  the  Potato  bug  here  in  the 
East  before  the  advent  of  the  well- 
known  Colorado  Potato  beetle.  We  fre¬ 
quently  hear  of  isolated  attacks  of  them 
on  potatoes  nowadays.  They  also  some¬ 
times  appear  in  swarms  upon  other 
plants.  The  women  often  complain  of 
their  ravages  upon  Aster  and  other  blos¬ 
soms.  Thus,  while  the  beetles  are  very 
destructive  insects,  in  their  younger 
stages  as  grubs  they  are  beneficial  in¬ 
sects,  because  the  sole  food  of  the  grubs 
is  grasshoppers’  eggs. 

On  a  small  scale,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  on  any  scale,  the  surest  and  most 
practicable  plan  of  combating  these 
Blister  beetles  is  to  hand-pick  by  knock¬ 
ing  them  off  into  pans  of  kerosene. 
Paris-green,  1  pound  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  is  the  best  insecticide  that  can  be 
used  against  them;  as  they  die  quite 
slowly  from  eating  this,  they  may  do 
considerable  damage  before  death  takes 
them  off.  Usually  the  beetles  come  all 
at  once,  work  quickly,  and  disappear  in 
a  few  days,  so  that  remedial  measures 
should  be  promptly  resorted  to. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rttrai, 
New-Yorkkk  March  11.  ’99,  and  praised  by  It  July  17, 
'97  and  July  16.  '98.  We  offe- JOK,  CARRIE  81  EVERS, 
STELLA  and  RKBA  In  pot-grown  plants  at  25c  each, 
$2  per  do/...  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  12 
per  doz  .  $6  oer  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Orderquick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J 


ft  I  inCTHNE  Strawberry  Plants 

ULNUw  I  UllC  Strong  potted  p  1  an  ts .  after 
Aug.  1.  II  per  dor..,  by  express.  Circular,  with  reports 
from  many  States,  free.  F. F.  Merceron.Cataw.ssa,  Pa. 


A  I  Northern  grown. 
List  free. 


A  f  til  I  crop  next  season. 
P.  SPEER.  Passaic,  N.  J 


Potted  Strawberry 


Plants.  60c  V  100.  List  fret 
T.  C.  Kevitt,  Alhcnla.  N.  J 


NEW 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURI1Y  PL  DM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACU. 


AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


NEW  PEACHES. 
(Copyrighted.) 
Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone. 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALB AUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 

Pdoneton,  Ohio. 


bu^isCRIMSON  cloyfr 

All  Tested  Seed.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

H.  W.  DOUGHTKN,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BDlMCnW  PI  flVCQ-Natures  Fertilizer  and 
UmlYlOUIl  ULUYLn  ideal  hay  crop.  We  are 
headquarters  for  new  home-grown  acclimated  seed, 
and  furnish  at  lowest  prices.  A  iso  Turnip.  8pinach 
and  other  seasonsble  seeds.  TURNIP  SEED  ol  all 
the  leading  varieties.  60c.  per  pound,  delivered  at 
your  post-ottice  Remit  with  your  order. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Seedsman,  Darrisburg,  Pa. 


THOMAS  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commls- 
mission  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.  Harrison 
St.,  New  York,  offers  Essex  English  Dwarf  Rape  Seed 
and  High-grade  Crimson  Ctover  Samples  and  prices 
on  application.  Dealers  only. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Seed  Rye, 

noted  for  Its  productiveness  both  in  grain  and  straw, 
awarded  first  prizes  at  several  New  York  State  and 
American  Institute  Fairs,  also  llrst  at  the  Tennessee 
Centennial,  and  at  the  Missouri.  Vermont  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Fairs.  Price,  $1  per  bushel.  Write  for 
illustration  of  rye  Held.  E.  L.  Clarkson.  Tivoli,  N.Y. 


Seed  Wheat— Best  varieties— Dawson's  Golden 
Chaff,  $1.40  per  bu.  Gold  Co  n  and  Harvest  King. 
$1.10.  Bags  free.  W.  D.  HOWE,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Rudy  Seed  Wheat. — 1,200  bushels, 

guaranteed  pure.  $1.25  per  bushe). 

JOHN  HKKK  8I1KNK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  SEED  WHEAT 

Choice  New  Sorts  grown  along;  the 
Lake  Shore.  The  finest  farming 
section  in  the  country. 

Change  Your  Seed  and  Better  Your  Crops. 

SIEGEL, seel1:,' UERIE,  PA. 

Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

Set  out  now  will  bear  a  large  crop  of  choice  fruit  next  season.  We 
have  all  the  tried  and  valuable  varieties.  Also,  a  full  line  of  trees 
and  other  nursery  stock  for  fall  planting.  Summer  and  Autumn 
Catalogue  Is  now  ready.  Write  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


THIS  STOUKS  Ac  HA  It  K  ISON  CO.,  FAINISSVILLIi,  OHIO, 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  most  complete  assortment*  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  etc 

...  . . . . .1  . .  .1  Van 


45  Yearn. 

m 


44  Greenhouse®.  lOOO  Acres. 


CorreMpoiitleiice  Solicited.  Cutalotf  Fr 


POT 
CROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 


We  shall  have  our  usual 
supply  of  fine  plants  ready 

_  _  _ _ _  about  July  loth.  Catalogue 

containing  correct  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  with  cultural  directions  mailed  on  request. 

ELLWANCER  <fc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTERjJJLY.  S#th  tour. 
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Short  Stories. 


Western  Fertilizers. — I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  fruit  growers  in  the  West 
need  fertilizers  as  much  as  those  in  older 
sections  of  the  East;  yet  the  time  has 
come  when  they  can  use  fertilizers  to 
advantage.  The  fertilizer  most  gen¬ 
erally  used  is  the  cow  pea  or  clover; 
these,  of  course,  do  not  add  phosphoric 
acid  or  potash,  yet  I  believe  they  make 
them  more  available,  add  nitrogen  and 
put  the  soil  in  a  better  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  which  is  of  great  importance.  I 
know  of  fruit  growers  who  have  used 
ashes  and  ground  bone,  and  these,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  were  obtained  at  the  packing 
houses  in  Kansas  City,  but  the  majority 
of  fruit  growers  use  no  fertilizers  at  all; 
perhaps  this  is  because  many  plant  on 
entirely  new  land.  In  many  orchards 
the  stumps  can  be  seen  along  with  the 
first  crops  of  fruit.  c.  a.  chandler. 

Sec.  Missouri  Valley  Hort.  Soc. 

Government  Grass  Seed. — The  Michi¬ 
gan  Fruit  Grower  reports  a  meeting  of 
the  Grand  River  Valley  Horticultural 
Society.  A  rich  manufacturer  told  how 
he  made  a  fine  lawn: 

He  told  of  his  troubles  in  lawn  manage¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  constant  care  needed  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition,  and  said  that 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  trouble  he 
had  came  from  a  grass  grown  from  a 
package  of  seed  sent  him  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington.  It 
was  not  only  worthless,  but  it  killed  out 
the  other  grasses,  and  had  already  cost 
him  about  $40  to  dig  it  out  and  get  other 
grass  started  in  its  place. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ap¬ 
pears  to  send  many  of  these  seeds  out 
“in  the  interests  of  science.”  It  doesn’t 
do  us  much  good,  however,  after  losing 
a  season’s  work,  to  find  that  we  have 
merely  been  experimenting  with  worth¬ 
less  seeds.  A  young  doctor  once  got  the 
writer  to  experiment  with  a  so-called 
new  remedy  for  kidney  troubles.  Not 
any  more — if  you  please. 

Quick  to  Learn. — Most  Americans 
have  heard  of  Edward  Atkinson,  the 
Boston  man  who  wrote  pamphlets 
against  the  war  in  the  Philippines, 
which  were  thrown  out  of  the  mails. 
The  papers  tell  the  following  story 
about  him.  Col.  William  Clapp  was 
editor  of  the  Boston  Journal: 

One  afternoon,  when  the  question  of  en¬ 
silage  as  food  for  cattle  was  being  gener¬ 
ally  discussed,  Atkinson  came  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  sanctum  and  said:  William,  what  Is 
all  this  talk  about  ensilage?  What  Is  en¬ 
silage? 

Clapp,  who  was  something  of  an  amateur 
farmer,  explained  briefly  the  process  of 
preservation  and  fermentation.  Atkinson 
listened  intently,  and  went  away  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  would  look  up  the  subject.  Do 
you  know,  said  Colonel  Clapp  in  telling  the 
story,  within  10  days  I  read  of  Atkinson’s 
addressing  farmers'  institutes  on  ensilage 
and  its  uses,  and  laying  down  laws  of  his 
own  about  it  for  farmers  to  follow. 

Ten  years  ago  it  might  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  theorist  to  do  this,  but  now 
there  are  too  many  trained  men  ready 
to  trip  him  up,  and  expose  him.  That 
illustrates  the  great  work  that  our  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations  have  done. 
They  have  made  science  popular. 

“Turning  Black.” — The  following 
item  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press: 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  June  30. — George  Brooks, 
a  middle-aged  colored  man,  is  the  reigning 
sensation  in  State  medical  circles.  Up  to 
last  February,  Brooks  was  almost  white. 
One  bitter  cold  night  in  February  last  he 
took  a  ride  into  the  country.  He  did  not 
feel  any  bad  effects  from  the  exposure  ex¬ 
cept  in .  his  feet,  hands  and  nose.  He 
thought  no  more  of  his  night’s  ride  until, 
after  a  warm  night  several  weeks  ago, 
he  awoke  to  find  himself  several  shades 
darker.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  changing  hue,  until  now  his  skin 
is  nearly  the  color  of  ebony.  The  medical 
profession  think  the  frostbite  on  the  night 
of  the  ride  was  the  cause  of  his  changing 
color. 

A  medical  friend  says  that  this  man 
has,  probably,  had  one  of  two  diseases — 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  or  Addison’s  disease, 
probably  the  latter. 

The  first  named  is  a  scrofulous  in¬ 


volvement  of  all  the  lymphatic  glands 
(malignant);  the  other  is  a  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  supra-renal  organs 
(two  ductless  glands  lying  very  close  to 
the  kidneys).  In  both  affections,  the 
skin  becomes  dusky,  bronzed,  etc.  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  Reynolds’  System  of 
Medicine:  “The  color  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Addison’s  Disease  is  brown,  or 
olive  green  brown,  and  becomes  darker 
or  blacker  as  the  disease  advances.”  We 
don’t  believe  that  “the  medical  profes¬ 
sion”  think  any  such  thing  as  frostbite 
is  a  cause  for  pigmentation  of  the  entire 
skin! 

A  Strawberry  Trust. — The  Portland 
Oregonian  says: 

A  quiet  little  farmers’  trust  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  Portland  by  the  producers  of 
Multnomah  and  Clackamas  Counties,  who 
have  berries  to  sell  during  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  in  the  vicinity  of  Second  and 
Salmon  Streets.  A  few  mornings  ago,  a 
man  was  seen  circulating  a  paper  among 
the  growers  whose  loaded  wagons,  to  the 
number  of  over  100,  were  standing  in  the 
locality  mentioned. 

“You’ll  drop  half  your  load  at  our  place 
before  you  cross  the  bridge,  won’t  you?” 
the  man  with  the  paper  asked,  and  the 
usual  reply  was  “Yes.” 

One  of  the  farmers,  on  being  questioned, 
admitted  that  half  the  berries  were  to  be 
left  at  an  East  Side  cannery,  where  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  cents  a  box  was  to  be 
paid  for  them,  while  city  consumers  are  to 
be  charged  four  to  five  cents  for  the  re¬ 
mainder.  The  appearance  of  the  half- 
emptied  wagons  would  go  to  show  how 
scarce  the  berries  were,  and  the  city  buyer 
would,  therefore,  pay  the  advance  rate 
without  question. 

Seeding  From  Cultivator.  —  Two 
weeks  ago  a  reader  called  for  a  small 
seeder  which  could  be  attached  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  cultivator,  so  as  to  drop  clover  seed 
or  grain  ahead  of  it.  There,  seems  to  be 
nothing  on  the  market  that  just  fills  the 
bill,  but  it  appears  that  a  number  of 
farmers  have  homemade  contrivances 
that  answer  quite  well.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Cornwall,  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  fixed 
up  such  a  device  on  the  Planet  Jr.  cul¬ 
tivator.  He  says  he  took  two  pieces  of 
old  buggy  tire,  and  ran  them  from  the 
wheel  bolt  to  cultivator  handles.  Then 
he  took  a  box  5x5  inches,  and  15  inches 
long,  ana  bolted  it  to  the  irons  so  that 
it  stood  just  back  of  the  cultivator 
wheel.  He  bored  holes  in  this  box  on 
the  back  side  to  let  the  seed  run  out.  A 
small  tin  apron  may  be  tacked  on  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box  under  the  holes  so 
as  to  scatter  the  seed  better,  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  cultivator  shakes  out  the 
seed.  It  is  well  scattered  across  the  row, 
and  worked  in  by  the  cultivator  teeth. 
Mr.  Cornwall  used  this  device  for  sow¬ 
ing  Crimson  clover  seed,  and  he  says  it 
worked  first-rate  in  every  way. 

Practical  Farm  Experiments.  — 
There  has  always  been  something  of  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  theories 
taught  at  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
really  practical;  only  the  other  day,  a 
well-known  man  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  average  student  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  could  go  to  an  average 
farm  with  the  capital  of  the  average 
farmer,  and  make  a  living  on  it.  We 
notice  in  Farming,  a  Canadian  agricul¬ 
tural  paper,  a  discussion  as  to  what 
constitute  the  basic  principles  of  success¬ 
ful  farming.  Prof.  Robertson  and  Prof. 
Saunders,  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
have  given  their  views  regarding  the 
matter,  and  now  Mr.  D.  M.  McPherson 
comes  to  the  front  with  the  following 
proposition: 

Let  the  Dominion  or  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments,  one  or  either,  select  three  100- 
acre  farms  owned  by  three  average 
Canadian  farmers,  the  owners  being  known 
for  their  honesty,  integrity  and  industry, 
and  all  three  farmers  and  farms  to  be  se¬ 
lected  under  average  conditions,  known  and 
proved  to  be  similar  in  all  details  possible 
to  obtain.  I  propose  that  Prof.  Robertson 
undertake  to  direct  one.  Dr.  Saunders  di¬ 
rect  another,  and  1  will  undertake  to  di¬ 
rect  the  third,  the  Government  advancing 
such  means  to  carry  on  the  three  farms  as 
each  one  reasonably  calls  for.  This  contest 
is  to  continue  tor  hve  years,  or  as  long  after 
this  period  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  good  or  bad  work.  The  director  of 
each  farm  shall  put  into  excution  the  theo¬ 


ries  that  each  submits  to  the  public  at  the 
present  time.  A  careful  record  of  results, 
financial  and  others,  shall  be  minutely  kept 
in  systematic,  business-like  form.  A  care¬ 
ful  inventory  shall  be  made  out  at  the 
start,  as  well  as  a  balance  sheet  struck  off 
each  six  months,  also  a  fertility  account 
shall  be  minutely  kept  of  all  debits  and 
credits  in  such  account.  All  these  three 
farms  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  through  him 
a  determination  made  out  each  year  as  to 
the  record  of  results. 

This  would  certainly  be  a  practical 
scheme  for  testing  the  matter,  and  why 
would  not  such  a  plan  do  more  for  agri¬ 
culture  than  the  same  amount  of  money 
and  time  put  upon  the  experiments  so 
common  at  our  experiment  stations? 

AGRICULTURAL  SCIENTISTS  MEET. 

Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural 
College  Workers  Confer. 

The  Association  of  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
held  its  thirteenth  annual  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  July  5  to  7.  There  was 
a  good  attendance  of  workers  from  the 
colleges  and  the  experiment  stations,  a 
goodly  proportion  of  them  from  the 
East.  There  were  many  good  addresses 
and  papers  on  the  different  phases  of 
experiment  work,  and  allied  topics.  The 
address  by  President  Armsby  abounded 
in  valuable  suggestions.  He  said  the 
real  problem  of  the  experiment  station 
is  not  to  put  a  mass  of  information, 
however  valuable,  into  the  hands  of  the 
farmer,  but  its  object  is  to  strengthen 
his  grasp  upon  the  principles  and  his 
ability  to  apply  them.  The  station 
worker  must  have  a  thorough  scientific 
training,  for  the  power  it  imparts.  The 
central  idea  of  the  station  is  research; 
that  of  the  college,  education. 

Prof.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  spoke  of  the  late  improve¬ 
ments  in  chemistry  since  the  day,  not 
50  years  ago,  when  Liebig  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  point  out  the  folly  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  sugar  from  beets,  and 
illuminating  gas  from  coal.  He  referred 
to  the  many  frauds  and  adulterants  now 
in  the  market.  He  spoke  of  the  fact 
that,  in  North  Carolina,  they  are  grind¬ 
ing  rock,  and  selling  it  to  be  mixed  with 
flour. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Liggett,  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College,  read  a  paper  on 
Agricultural  Education.  He  is  very 
hopeful  for  the  future.  He  says  that  our 
agricultural  work  is  being  clearly  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes.  The  principal 
work  is  teaching  large  numbers  of  young 
men  and  young  women  how  to  be  better 
farmers  and  farm-home  makers,  and 
intelligent  citizens  in  a  country  of  high 
civilization.  The  second  part  of  the 
work — that  of  educating  agricultural 
scientists — is  necessary  that  we  may 
succeed  in  the  first,  and  that  we  may 
have  a  science  of  agriculture  which  shall 
be  disseminated  by  all  available  means 
to  farmers  who  cannot  attend  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
neither  is  it  desirable,  that  all  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  these  schools  should  stay  on  the 
farm.  Some  are  unfitted  for  farmers. 
What  schools  of  agriculture  can  do  to 
check  the  tendency  cityward,  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  attractions  of  the  country  in 
new  and  favorable  lights,  so  that  the 
substantial  advantages  of  rural  life  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  more 
brilliant  but  illusive  attractions  of  the 
city. 

A  paper  on  Seed  Testing,  by  A.  J. 
Pieters,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  pure  seed  investigations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
very  interesting  and  suggestive.  Farm- 


For  the  land’s  sake  —  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


ers  are  urged  not  to  sacrifice  quality  to 
cheapness  in  seeds.  Illustrations  were 
given  of  the  results  of  tests  made  with 
samples  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  in 
which  five  per  cent  only  of  the  seed  was 
of  any  value,  while  another  sample  cost¬ 
ing  three  times  as  much  contained  85 
per  cent  of  real  value.  Though  seeds¬ 
men  cannot  guarantee  a  crop,  they  can 
guarantee  the  quality  of  the  seed.  Thus, 
every  honest  seedsman  can  furnish  hon¬ 
est  seed.  The  tricks  for  the  adulteration 
of  seed  are  manifold.  The  only  remedy 
for  bad  seeds  is  to  demand  from  dealers 
a  guarantee  of  germination,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fair  price  for  such  quality  of 
seeds.  Cheap  seeds  are  poor  bargains, 
but  there  is  a  demand  for  them  that 
forces  dealers  to  keep  them. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  treated 
of  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  high- 
class  dairy  from  grade  stock  of  the 
range  type.  He  does  not  claim  that 
scrub  cows  can  be  made  to  produce  milk 
and  butter  equal  in  amount  to  purebred 
dairy  stock;  but  he  does  claim  that  per¬ 
sistent,  constant  and  scientific  feeding 
will  tend  greatly  to  augment  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  grade  stock.  Experiments  at  the 
Michigan  Station  bore  him  out  in  this. 
The  list  of  officers  elected  was  given  on 
page  549  of  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y. 


Winter  Crops 

perish  when  they  lack  nourish¬ 
ment.  Liberal  fertilization 
insures  the  vigor  necessary  to 
resist  winter  killing. 

Potash 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen 
in  well-balanced  proportions, 
are  what  they  need. 

Send  /or  our  books  telling  all  abou 
composition  of  fertilizers  best  adapted 
/or  all  crops.  They  cost  you  nothing. 

GER/IAN  KALI  WORKS, 

73  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRTJIT  CULTURE. 
depend  npon  Good  Crops  and  they  In 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  Boils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied,  /or  “  Home  Mixing." 
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: Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

#  THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POISON 


Is  not  used  In  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms.  By  mall,  25  and  50c. 
EDW.  SWA  RTS.  Bloekton.  Ia. 
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“A  MOLE 

on  tha  Mock, 
Money 

by  the  Peck.'* 

but  there  is  no  money  In  hav¬ 
ing  a  mole  In  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.  Don’t  have  I 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  | 

“OUT-O-SIGHT” 

Mole  Trap. 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch.i 

Sample  trap  85c .  by  mall 

or,  hare  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  flee*  St.,  Abingdon,  III. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT  .  FE°RriuZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

Pod  Corn. — How  many  of  our  readers 
have  tried  it?  What  does  it  amount  to? 

In  Moore’s  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  3,  1877, 
appeared  a  lifesize  engraving  of  an  ear 
with  portions  of  the  husks.  In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  Jan.  1,  1881,  appeared  a  picture 
of  the  tassel,  which  differs  from  ordi¬ 
nary  tassels  in  being  denser,  bunchier, 
and  in  having  interspersed  an  occasional 
podded  kernel,  which  is  always  round, 
as  it  is  not  compressed  during  its  growth 
by  other  kernels. 

A  few  years  after  old  R.  N.-Ys  tell 
us  that  we  had  planned  to  cross  this 
with  other  kinds,  sweet,  flint  and  dent. 
But  the  writer  of  Ruralisms  has  but  a 
dim  remembrance  of  having  carried  out 
the  plan,  or  what  was  the  outcome,  if  it 
were  carried  out. 

This  year  we  have  a  few  plants  of  the 
“Wild  Corn  of  America,”  as  it  has  been 
called,  growing  in  the  Rural  Grounds  be¬ 
side  several  other  late  kinds,  notably  a 
so-called  “prehistoric”  variety.  We 
shall  cut  off  the  tassels  of  the  Pod  corn 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  pollen ize 
the  silks  with  several  sweet  kinds,  as 
well  as  with  the  “prehistoric.” 

The  late  Dr.  Sturtevant,  as  we  learn 
from  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1884,  had  it 
in  mind  to  carry  on  a  similar  lot  of  ex¬ 
periments.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  his 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  successors 
may  be  able  to  tell  us.  This  seems,  and 
indeed  is,  like  going  back  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  to  work  for  better¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  assume  that 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  again  will  as¬ 
suredly  lead  us  to  the  same  end.  Many 
roads  may  start  from  the  same  center, 
but  whither  they  lead  will  depend  upon 
the  necessities  of  our  present  refinement 
and  culture,  and  the  skill  with  which  we 
retard  or  promote  them . 

A  Word  About  the  Japan  Plums. — 
There  are  better  plums,  but  if  one  can¬ 
not  raise  them  because  of  the  curculio, 
he  may  be  glad  to  select  the  best  Japan 
sorts,  which,  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  at 
least,  defy  the  curculio.  Nearly  every 
plum  shows  the  mark,  but  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  Little  Turk,  or  why  his 
thrust  does  no  harm,  is  inexplicable. 

Ogon  was  planted  in  October  of  1894. 
The  tree  is  hardy  and  healthy,  and  is 
now  bearing  a  fair  crop  in  spite  of  the 
past  Winter,  the  severest  known  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  people.  It  is  a  yellow, 
roundish  plum,  averaging  1*4  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  small  free  pit;  the 
quality  is  fair,  being  meaty  and  dry. 
The  objection  is  that  most  of  the  plums 
crack  open  as  they  ripen.  Its  season  of 
ripening  begins  July  10,  and  it,  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  value  because  of  its  earliness. 

Willard  is  worthless — sickly  as  to 
tree,  and  of  little  value  as  to  fruit,  ex¬ 
cept  for  canning.  It  may  be  ranked  as 
among  the  earliest  and  poorest  of  the 
Japs. 

Hale,  planted  in  April  of  1895,  is  a 
rapid  grower.  It  is  already  a  large  tree 
— 15  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  broad  as 
high.  It  is  twice  as  large  as  Ogon, 
though  planted  later.  This  year,  it  does 
not  bear,  the  buds  having  been  killed,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  during  the  Winter. 
It  ripens,  ordinarily,  a  week  later  than 
Burbank,  or  in  early  September.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  “one  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Burbank’s  productions.”  We  have  not 
found  it  so,  thus  far. 

Satsuma  is  a  wonderful  producer.  We 
have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it. 
The  tree  is  a  marvel  of  vigor,  and  its 
branches  so  droop  with  their  load  of 
fruit  that  propping  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  breaking.  We  have  just 
counted  38  plums  to  a  running  foot  of 
stem.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  cata¬ 
logues  in  rating  the  quality  as  “fine.” 


It  is  fine  for  preserving,  but  rather  too 
acid  to  eat  raw. 

Abundance. — It  will  be  remembered 
by  some  of  our  readers  that  the  first 
specimen  of  this  plum  planted  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  was  killed  by  the  use  of 
dendrolene.  The  tree  was  sent  to  us,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  offered  for  sale,  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lovett,  of  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey,  who 
introduced  it.  The  story  of  its  good  be¬ 
havior  is  before  our  readers  in  back  vol¬ 
umes  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Another  from  Stark 
Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  was  put  in  its 
place  during  December  of  1897.  It  is 
now  10  feet  high,  of  pyramidal  shape, 
and  bears  one  plum.  At  the  same  time, 
a  Burbank  Japan  plum  from  the  same 
firm  was  planted,  This  is  now  about 
the  same  height,  but  widely  branching, 
and  bears  about  50  plums.  It  will  be 
seen  that  both  varieties  bear  the  second 
year.  We  may  not  as  yet  speak  from 
experience  with  the  Wickson,  October 
Purple,  Juicy,  Gold,  Earliest  of  All, 
Splendor,  Chabot,  Red  June,  and  others 
of  lesser  promise,  but  we  have  them  for 
trial. 

October  Purple,  controlled  by  Ste¬ 
phen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  of  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Burbank  as 
the  best  of  his  Japan  plums.  The  fruit, 
which  ripens  from  the  middle  to  the  last 
of  September,  is  round  in  form,  reddish 
purple  in  color,  the  flesh  yellow  and  of 
superb  quality,  the  stone  small,  and  in 
size,  as  judged  by  Mr.  Burbank’s  speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  the  Hoyts,  “a  trifle  over 
seven  inches  in  circumference.”  The 
tree  is  a  strong,  erect  grower.  The 
above  is  a  condensation  of  what  is  said 
in  the  advertising  announcement,  the 
truth  of  which  we  cannot,  as  yet,  either 
vouch  for  or  invalidate.  In  fact,  guided 
alone  by  personal  observation,  we  would 
not  care  to  recommend,  at  this  time,  ex¬ 
cept  for  trial,  any  of  the  Japan  plums 
except  the  Abundance  and  the  Burbank, 
although  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
several  others  will  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  being  added  to  the  list. 

There  is  one  piece  of  advice  that  we 
presume  to  tender  to  our  readers:  Do 
not  select  early  Japan  plums  because 
they  are  early.  The  markets  have  been 
for  two  weeks  flooded  with  California 
plums  of  fine  appearance  and  fair  qual¬ 
ity,  which  have  sold  for  prices  too  low 
to  be  remunerative  to  the  producer . 

The  latest  plum  novelties  produced  by 
Mr.  Burbank  are  the  Climax  and  Sultan. 
The  latter  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
Wickson  and  Satsuma,  “two  inches  in 
diameter,  nearly  round,  red  or  garnet  in 
color.  In  quality  it  is  a  delicious  sub¬ 
acid.”  It  is  the  favorite  plum  of  our 
friend,  Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  and  his 
say-so  should  carry  a  long  way.  The 
Climax  is  a  cross  between  Simon’s  and 
the  Botan.  The  plums  measure  “6%  to 
1-/2  inches  in  circumference,  heartshape, 
ripen  in  early  July,  quality  sweet  with 
a  pineapple  fragrance.”  As  we  have  be¬ 
fore  commented,  it  is  odd  that  such  a 
magnificent  plum  should  be  the  child  of 
such  parents . 

The  Iceberg  Blackberry. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  note,  dated  July  17,  from  Jackson 
&  Perkins  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  needs 
no  explanation: 

Thinking  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  some  fruit  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  new 
blackberry,  Iceberg,  we  send  you  by  ex¬ 
press  two  quart  boxes  ot  the  same.  The 
variety  has  been  in  fruit  for  some  time, 
proving  to  be  very  much  earlier  than  we 
had  expected.  It  commenced  to  ripen  a 
few  berries  as  early  as  a  week  to  10  days 
ago,  but  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  green 
fruit  still  upon  the  bushes,  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  period  of  bearing  for  a  long  time. 
The  variety  seems  to  be  a  remarkably 
heavy  bearer,  the  fruit  being  borne  in 
large  clusters,  some  of  them  so  heavy  as 
to  bend  the  canes  over  half  way  to  the 
ground.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  new  berry 
is  an  exceedingly  desirable  one  as  a  dessert 
fruit.  We  are  highly  pleased  with  it. 

This  berry  was  first  noticed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  June  9,  1894.  Its  parents,  it  is 
claimed,  are  Lawton  and  Crystal  White. 
The  berries  were  described  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 


bank  as  “snowy  white,”  and  so  trans¬ 
parent  that  the  seeds,  which  are  very 
small,  may  be  seen  in  the  berries  when 
ripe.  The  berries  were  described  of  the 
size  of  Lawton,  earlier,  sweeter  and 
more  tender. 

The  two  quarts  received  from  Jackson 
&  Perkins  Co.,  through  some  delay  en 
route  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  were  half 
decayed,  and  so  fermented  that  we  could 
not  justly  determine  the  real  quality  of 
sound  Icebergs.  In  size  they  were  like 
Early  Harvest  berries,  or  about  seven- 
eighths  inch  long,  with  small  druplets 
and  tiny  seeds,  the  color  being  a  dull 
white,  much  like  that  of  white  currants. 
Altogether,  they  resemble  white  mulber¬ 
ries.  A  single  plant  of  the  Iceberg  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  Ford  Seed  Co.,  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  O.,  last  Spring.  It  is  growing 
vigorously,  the  leaflets  being  narrower 
and  smoother  than  the  Lawton,  there¬ 
fore,  more  like  those  of  the  white 
parent.  We  question  whether  the  earli¬ 
ness  of  the  Iceberg  will  add  to  its  value, 
since  most  persons,  we  fancy,  would 
prefer  raspberries  (black  and  red;  ripen¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time . 

HIGH-PRICED  GRAPES. 

Grapes  that  sell  for  $1.50  to  $3  a  pound 
suggest  an  Aladdin-like  vision  to  those 
grape-belt  growers  who  reckoned  their 
net  returns  at  but  a  few  cents  a  basket. 
These  aristocratic  fruits,  however,  are 
greenhouse  grapes  of  select  European 
varieties.  They  are  sold  only  to  wealthy 
buyers,  and  though  the  market  is  lim¬ 
ited,  it  is  not  by  any  means  over¬ 
stocked,  since  we  import  a  quantity  from 
England  every  season. 

Most  of  these  grapes  are  planted  out 
in  permanent  beds,  in  grape  houses, 
usually  so  built  that  the  roots  may  ram¬ 
ble  into  an  outside  border.  Well  trained 
and  cared  for,  such  vines  grow  to  a 
great  size,  and  produce  enormous  crops. 
We  saw  recently,  however,  pot-grown 
vines,  which  were  giving  fine  results. 
The  varieties  were  Bowood  Muscat,  a 
white  grape,  and  Black  Hamburg,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  reli¬ 
able  black  grape  under  glass.  These  pot 
vines,  which  were  grown  by  H.  H. 
Stevens,  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  were 
only  one  year  old,  and  were  fruited  in 
16-inch  pots.  The  fruit  began  to  be  cut 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the 
weight  of  grapes  averaged  12  pounds  to 
the  pot. 

The  pots  in  which  the  vines  were 
grown  were  plunged  nearly  to  the  rim 
in  earth  upon  greenhouse  benches,  and 
the  vines  trained  up  near  the  glass.  The 
soil  is  well-rotted  sod  broken  up  with 
cow  manure;  sometimes  a  little  charcoal 
and  lime  rubbish  are  added.  The  vines 
in  question  were  brought  from  a  cellar, 
where  they  had  been  kept  in  a  dormant 
condition,  in  me  beginning  of  December, 
and  started  witu  a  temperature  of  40 
degrees.  As  the  buds  swell,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  increased  to  45  and  50  de¬ 
grees;  then  when  buds  are  fully  opened, 
the  heat  is  increased  to  a  steady  tem¬ 
perature  of  65  degrees,  rising  15  or  20 
degrees  higher  on  sunny  days.  The  pot 
culture  gives  an  early  crop  which 
reaches  the  markets  when  the  late  crop 
is  over.  The  bunches  are  often  thinned, 
especially  in  the  case  of  certain  varie¬ 
ties,  that  the  bunch  may  be  well-shaped. 
Great  care  is  needed  while  the  fruit 
swells  and  colors,  to  avoid  blemishes, 
which  will  diminish  its  value,  and  as 
each  variety  has  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
which  must  be  studied  individually,  ex¬ 
perience  is  required  to  grow  first-class 
fruit  successfully.  One  of  the  newer 
black  varieties  of  greenhouse  grapes, 
which  seems  to  be  making  a  strong  im¬ 
pression,  is  Gros  Colman,  which  pro¬ 
duces  beautiful  bunches  of  large,  sugary 
fruit. 

Alleged  coffee  berries  formed  of  gum, 
dextrine  and  starch  were  a  recent  seizure 
on  the  part  of  French  municipal  authori¬ 
ties.  They  were  beautifully  molded  to  re¬ 
semble  the  real  berry,  but  were  entirely 
artificial. 


Acetylene  gas,  which  was  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  last  week,  is  used  in  some  of 
the  newest  bicycle  lamps.  It  makes  an  in¬ 
tensely  hot  flame,  which  soon  heats  the 
metal  of  the  lamp,  requiring  care  in  hand¬ 
ling,  but  a  brilliant  light  is  given. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says  that  vinegar  of  good 
quality  can  be  made  from  watermelons. 
One  of  his  former  students  went  to  Texas, 
and  last  year  found  a  surplus  of  melons, 
or  a  quantity  of  melons  too  small  to  put  on 
the  market.  Dr.  Kedzie  advised  him  td 
squeeze  the  juice  from  the  melons,  and  add 
a  quantity  of  common  yeast.  After  this 
had  foamed,  he  was  to  add  either  some 
“mother”  of  vinegar  or  some  pure  vinegar, 
and  then  to  handle  the  same  as  he  would 
cider.  This  process  resulted  in  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  vinegar  with  a  good  flavor  and 
odor,  and  over  five  per  cent  of  acetic  acid. 

Pears  in  Virginia.— The  Bose  is  a  grand 
variety  here,  in  every  way,  being  a  reliable 
and  productive  bearer,  of  the  largest  size 
and  highest  quality.  I  notice  that  the 
Rogers  Nursery  Co.  and  Mr.  Powell  are 
budding  it  on  Kieffer  in  order  to  secure  a 
more  vigorous  growth.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  will  do.  I  have  had  it 
grafted  on  Le  Conte,  which  is  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  grower  here  than  Kieffer,  but  after 
growing  finely  for  a  few  years,  it  seems  to 
kill  the  stocks,  or,  at  any  .rate,  they  die. 
For  me,  it  makes  as  rapid  a  growth  as  is 
desirable  on  European  stocks.  Stark  Bros, 
say  that  the  tree  is  too  tender  in  the  West, 
but  here  in  the  great  freeze  of  March  21, 
1894,  it  was  the  only  tree  unhurt.  Hardiness 
of  tree  is  of  no  particular  importance  here, 
but  what  is  a  matter  of  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  a  tree  should  put  out  late  in 
the  Spring,  both  wood  and  fruit  buds.  This 
is  just  what  the  Bose  does.  Anjou,  which 
is  a  great  variety  with  you,  is  utterly 
worthless  here,  and  I  should  say  anywhere 
in  Virginia.  It  is  so  tender  in  blossom  that 
I  have  never  had  a  crop  on  trees  20  years 
old.  Occasionally  there  have  been  a  few 
scattering  pears.  The  fruit  is  fine,  but 
what  of  that,  if  we  never  get  any? 

Newbern,  Va.  h.  l.  w. 


“Little  Strokes 


Fell  Great  Oaks. 


tt 


The  giants  of  the  forest  must  yield  at 
last  to  the  continual  blows  of  the  woods¬ 
man.  When  the  human  blood  has  become 
clogged  and  impure  the  little  drops  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  properly  taken,  will 
fell  the  oak  of  bad  blood. 


Never  Disappojn  ts 


FOR  A  GOOD  FENCE 


One  that  embodies  all  tho 
correct  principlesin  weight 
strength,  size  of  mesh, 
height,  etc.,  buy  the 

...PITTSBURG... 
WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

It’s  a  perfect  wire  fence  at 
a  moderate  price.ltisstrong, 
durable,  handsome  and 
harmless  to  stock.  Agents 
make  money  selling  it.  We 
want  good  agents  in  every 
locality.  First  order  secures 
township  agency.  Circulars  free. 

Pittsburg  Woven  WlreFencsCo. 
15  Penn.  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WE  DON’T  KNOW 

how  long  I*age  Fence  will  last.  J.  W.  Dewey, 
Cambridge,  Mich.,  hits  some  13  years  old.  Says  he 
thinks  It  good  for  50  years  more. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


SHEEP  FENCING 


THREE-INCH 

MESII 

WOVEN  WIRE 


Galvanized  after  Weaving,  making  it  strong  and 
durable;  put  up  in  rolls  150  feet  long. 

24  inches  wide. .  .181.25  BO  inches  wide. ..#1.75 
BO  inches  wide..  1.50  42  inches  wide..  2.00 

We  can  ship  from  Colchester.  New  York  or  Chicago. 
Send  for  Price-lists  of  fencing  for  Cattle,  Sheep  or 
Poultry.  CASE  &  CO.,  (Box  211),  Colchester,  Ct. 


NewYork  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE  N  Y , 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 

$25,000  in  Premiums 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 


Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 
.JAS.  11.  DOCHARTI,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Reduced  Rates,  and  all 
exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds 


1899 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Sweet  Corn. — Last  year,  we  planted 
Cory  for  earliest,  and  made  our  first 
picking  July  20.  It  was  not  very  satis¬ 
factory,  however,  the  quality  being  in¬ 
ferior.  The  Cory  makes  an  ear  quite 
open  and  loose  at  the  end,  and  is  very 
likely  to  be  ruined  by  worms.  It  doesn’t 
pay  us  to  plant  Cory.  This  year,  we 
have  only  three  varieties — Crosby,  Per¬ 
ry’s  Hybrid  and  Evergreen.  The  Crosby 
was  about  ready  to  pick  on  August  1, 
but  all  varieties  of  sweet  corn  seem  later 
than  usual  this  year.  Our  corn  was 
planted  where  the  clover  and  cow  peas 
grew  last  season.  One  field  of  Perry’s 
Hybrid  is  a  great  illustration  of  the 
value  of  cow  peas.  It  is  on  what  we  call 
the  “Bone  Yard” — a  dry,  thin  field, 
where  corn  completely  dried  out  in  for¬ 
mer  years.  The  cow  peas  were  plowed 
into  it,  and  now  the  corn  is  thick  and 
green,  forming  excellent  ears.  By  the 
side  of  it,  is  a  strip  of  Evergreen  corn 
where  rye  was  plowed  under  last  Spring. 
Even  quantities  of  fertilizer  were  used, 
yet  the  cow-pea  field  is  far  ahead  of  the 
rye  strip.  It  is  a  very  striking  differ¬ 
ence. 

Green  Crop.— We  are  not  sowing  cow 
peas  or  Crimson  clover  this  year.  We 
leave  the  old  farm  this  Fall.  On  the 
new  farm,  there  is  plenty  of  humus. 
Not  a  furrow  has  been  turned  there  for 
years.  The  entire  farm  is  covered  with 
a  tough  sod.  The  problem  is  not  how 
to  stuff  the  soil  with  humus,  but  how  to 
get  it  out  to  the  best  advantage.  If  we 
had  time,  I  would  plow  all  the  soil  we 
want  for  next  year’s  potato  crop,  and 
sow  cow  peas,  but  other  work  is  of 
greater  importance  just  now.  With  us, 
this  has  been  a  good  season  for  sowing 
Crimson  clover.  We  have  had  several 
good  showers,  which  came  just  in  time 
to  sprout  and  start  the  seed.  Corn  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  crop  for  seeding  to  this 
clover.  We  scatter  the  seed  ahead  of 
the  cultivator  and  work  it  lightly  in.  It 
doesn’t  do  to  put  it  too  deep. 

Potato  Notes. — Through  late  July 
prices  went  down  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  South  and  Southwest  cleaned 
up  their  crops,  and  poured  the  whole 
thing  into  New  York.  August  promises 
to  be  better,  but  I  expect  very  low 
prices  for  September,  for  the  country 
seems  to  be  full  of  late  potatoes.  Our 
own  crop  is  later  than  usual.-  Where  we 
used  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  vines  have 
kept  green  and  thriving,  but  the  tubers 
are  not  as  large  as  they  should  be.  I  no¬ 
tice,  too,  that  where  we  plowed  in  cow 
peas  the  vines  are  still  a  dark,  rich 
green,  while  around  them  the  vines  are 
turning  yellow — ripening.  An  excess  of 
nitrogen  seems  to  hold  back  the  ripen¬ 
ing,  though  it  will,  evidently,  give  a 
heavier  yield.  The  scab  is  troubling  us 
considerably  in  several  fields.  At  first,  I 
thought  it  was  confined  to  the  fields 
where  potatoes  grew  last  year,  but  I 
now  find  traces  of  it  in  ground  where 
I  am  sure  potatoes  have  not  been  grown 
for  10  years.  It  was  in  the  seed,  which 
looked  so  clean  that  we  did  not  soak  it. 
That’s  where  we  made  one  of  several 
mistakes.  .  .  It  is  remarkable  how 

many  plants  of  Carman  No.  3  you  will 
find  growing  in  potato  fields.  That  va¬ 
riety  seems  to  be  pretty  well  mixed 
through  most  potatoes  that  you  buy. 
It’s  bad  to  get  it  into  a  field  of  very 
early  potatoes,  yet  it  is  often  found 
there. 

Potato  Digging. — It  is  hard  enough 
to  plant  potatoes  and  fight  off  bugs, 
blight  and  weeds  during  the  season,  but 
after  all,  digging  is  the  worst  job.  This 
year,  it  promises  to  be  harder  than  ever. 
The  rains  that  came  after  the  crop  was 
laid  by  Lave  started  the  weeds  and  Sum¬ 
mer  grass.  In  one  field  where  we  were 
sure  that  every  weed  had  been  rooted  up, 
there  are  lots  of  them  now  waist-high. 
In  many  places,  the  Summer  grass  has 
formed  a  regular  sod  among  the  pota¬ 
toes.  It  is  well  enough  for  those  who 


kill  weeds  with  a  lead  pencil  to  tell  us 
that  the  crop  ought  to  be  clean.  It  isn’t 
clean,  and  the  potatoes  are  down  be¬ 
neath  the  foulness.  How  can  we  get 
them  out  at  least  cost?  We  tried  plow 
diggers,  with  a  standard  in  the  center, 
last  year,  and  they  clogged  up.  The 
grass  was  too  much  for  them.  We 
might  hire  a  gang  of  Italians  to  dig 
with  forks,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  con¬ 
test  between  foreign  cheap  labor  and  an 
American  machine,  we  will,  at  least, 
give  the  latter  a  chance.  We  have  a 
Hoover  digger,  which  will  be  tried  this 
week,  and  then  we  can  tell  more  about 
it.  From  the  looks  of  this  machine,  it 
ought  to  get  the  potatoes  out,  but  I  judge 
that  it  will  require  about  as  much  power 
to  run  it  as  an  old-fashioned  grist-mill. 
We  shall  hitch  the  three  horses  on,  and 
try  it. 

Sundry  Notes. — We  are  always  glad 
when  the  first  apples  are  ripe.  The 
Hope  Farm  folks  can  get  both  bread  and 
meat  out  of  baked  Apples  and  apple 
sauce.  The  apple  is  the  most  faithful 
friend  we  have  in  the  fruit  line.  .  .  . 
Jack  is  with  us  this  Summer.  He  is  try¬ 
ing  to  work  his  way  through  school,  and 
this  vacation,  he  is  canvassing  for  a  set 
of  photographs  of  the  Cuban  war.  He 
starts  off  on  his  wheel  every  morning, 
sometimes  covering  50  miles  or  more 
during  the  day.  Twenty  years  ago,  I 
tried  the  book  agent  business,  but  failed 
to  make  a  living  at  it,  and  went  to  ditch¬ 
ing  instead.  I  judge  from  what  Jack  re¬ 
ports,  that  the  dog  and  other  two-legged 
terrors  of  the  book  agent  are  still  alive. 

.  .  .  .  Our  sorghum  is  not  so  good 
as  last  year.  I  think  we  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  sowing  it  too  thickly  on  poor 
land.  A  bit  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  soon 
bring  it  up.  I  sometimes  think  that  a 
few  bags  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  about  the 
handiest  fertilizer  for  a  farmer  to  carry 
through  the  Summer.  How  it  will 
quicken  up  cabbage,  grass  or  any  crop 
that  makes  its  chief  growth  above 
ground.  Take  the  fodder  corn  crop  or 
anything  designed  to  substitute  for  hay, 
and  a  little  nitrate  will  make  them 
jump. 

Don’t  Overdo  It. — It  is  possible  to 
get  too  much  nitrogen,  just  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  too  much  of  any  good  thing. 
The  result  is  a  great  growth  of  stem 
and  leaf,  and  a  poor  and  slow  develop¬ 
ment  of  seed  or  fruit.  Here  we  have  a 
good  illustration  of  it: 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  years,  has  advised 
setting  traps  to  catch  nitrogen,  and  as  I 
set  great  store  by  what  it  says,  I  sowed 
Crimson  clover  in  about  two  acres  of  corn 
last  Summer.  Well,  I  caught  the  nitrogen, 
and  now  it  has  caught  me.  I  pastured  the 
clover  till  it  was  time  to  set  out  tomato 
plants.  The  nitrogen  and  tomatoes  have 
formed  a  trust.  Such  vines!  I  have  trim¬ 
med  them  three  times,  and  now  have  vines 
to  spare.  Nitrogen  says  to  the  green  to¬ 
matoes,  Grow!  grow!  grow!  and  they  bid 
fair  to  rival  the  pictures  in  some  of  the 
seed  catalogues,  of  watermelons  where 
they  have  to  take  a  lever  to  roll  them  on 
a  stoneboat.  Ripen!  They  can  t  stop  to 
ripen,  but  just  grow.  I  was  intending  to 
sow  a  bushel  on  another  piece  of  corn,  and 
if  I  had,  and  could  have  sold  the  nitrogen 
for  10  cents  a  pound,  I  don’t  think  Vander¬ 
bilt  would  have  been  in  it  with  me  as  to 
wealth.  If  I  had  put  corn  on  this  piece 
for  the  silo,  that  nitrogen  might  have  had 
a  chance  to  show  what  it  could  do;  but  no 
more  traps  for  nitrogen  for  my  tomatoes! 
If  you  want  a  reference  for  your  “nitrogen 
trap,”  you  can  refer  to  me.  e.  w.  b. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

That  is  what  we  should  expect  with 
a  crop  like  tomatoes.  A  person  might 
have  a  large  sum  of  money  given  him  in 
an  unexpected  way.  I  never  had  any 
such  experience,  so  I  must  give  you  a 
theory  about  it,  but  I  believe  that,  un¬ 
less  that  person  had  good  judgment  and 
clean  desires  to  go  with  his  money, 
he  would  raise  only  a  big  crop  of  un¬ 
happiness.  He  might  be  a  high-flyer  for 
several  years,  but  when  it  came  Lime  to 
show  the  seed  or  fruit  of  life,  it  would 
be  a  pretty  dark  case  of  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent.  Now  nitrogen  is  like 
money.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  needed 
elements  of  plant  life  that  we  can  catch 


and  really  add  to  the  soil  free  of  cost. 
We  must  not  use  it  alone.  Potash  repre¬ 
sents  the  good  judgment,  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  the  clean  desires,  which, 
with  money,  will  make  a  sound  crop  of 
contentment.  The  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  must  be  used  to  balance  the 
nitrogen,  if  we  expect  good  seed  and 
fruit.  If  you  are  to  use  Crimson  clover 
or  cow  peas,  you  must  use  the  minerals, 
too,  or  sooner  or  later,  you  will  get  out 
of  balance.  H.  w.  c. 


first  to  utilize  this  rapid  force  for  funeral 
purposes. 

An  English  gardening  paper  answers  a 
query  regarding  “American-bug”  on  apple 
trees.  We  infer  that  our  disesteemed 
friend,  the  Wooly  aphis,  is  meant  by  this 
description,  as  the  attacks  of  this  insect 
are  Included  abroad  under  the  term 
“American  blight.”  As  many  of  our  most 
troublesome  weeds  are  of  European  origin, 
it  is  only  carrying  out  a  system  of  reciproc¬ 
ity  to  send  them  a  few  of  our  insects  and, 
if  they  wish  a  little  variety,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  include  the  kissing-bug  and  the 
strangle-bug  in  the  lot. 


A  CONNECTICUT  FIELD  MEETING. 
Among  the  Strawberries. 

Each  season  the  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  inaugurates  its  series  of  field  meet¬ 
ings  with  a  strawberry  meeting  in  June. 
This  year,  Mr.  E.  C.  Warner,  of  North 
Haven,  entertained  the  society,  and  the 
result  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  many  gatherings  held  on  the  farms  of 
the  members.  No  better  place  than  these 
field  meetings  has  yet  been  found,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  influence  of  the  organization,  and 
at  the  same  time,  provide  pleasure  and  in¬ 
struction  to  the  fruit  grower. 

Mr.  Warner  has  long  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  strawberry  growers  about  New 
Haven,  and  the  large  number  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  meeting  found  this  to  be  true. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  severe  drought  at  the  time,  seriously 
affecting  the  strawberry  crop,  Mr.  War¬ 
ner’s  farm  was  in  fine  condition  with  crops 
all  growing  vigorously;  his  crop  of  berries, 
especially,  was  making  a  remarkable  show¬ 
ing  as  to  yield,  size  and  quality,  it  was 
very  soon  learned  that  his  irrigating  plant 
was  largely  responsible  for  all  this.  His 
experience  in  irrigation  dates  back  several 
y  ears;  in  fact,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
work  in  Connecticut.  But  never  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  been  so  valuable 
in  crop-saving,  as  this  year. 

Mr.  Warner  gets  his  supply  of  water  from 
a  nearby  pond,  whence  it  is  raised  by  a 
ram  into  tanas  located  on  the  higher  por¬ 
tion  of  the  farm,  'the  land  is  rolling,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  flow  the  water  from 
me  tanks  down  over  the  strawberry  fields, 
iron  pipes  and  discarded  firehose  are  used 
to  convey  the  water,  after  which  it  finds 
its  way  down  the  long  rows  of  berries,  which 
are  thus  "treated  to  a  drink,  with  their  din¬ 
ner."  irrigation,  coupled  with  a  liberal  use 
of  stable  manure  and  thorough  cultivation, 
is,  apparently,  the  secret  ot  ivir.  Warner  s 
success. 

About  four  acres  of  strawberries  were 
yielding  a  crop  this  season,  f’icking  is  done 
every  other  day,  a  portion  being  ready  to 
pick  from  each  morning;  Sue  bushels  pei 
day  are  the  usual  pick.  As  to  the  varieties 
grown,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mi. 
Warner  still  pins  his  faith  to  the  old  Sfiaip- 
less,  and  that  he  succeeds  with  this  variety 
was  plainly  shown  by  the  wonderful  loan 
of  big  berries  that  the  plants  were  cann¬ 
ing.  Nothing  in  the  Sharpless  line  for,  m 
fact,  few,  if  any  other  varieties)  had  beeA 
seen  to  equal  this  remarkable  show  of  bel¬ 
lies.  By  allowing  them  to  ripen  thorough¬ 
ly,  he  gets  berries  of  luscious  quality,  lhai. 
find  a  ready,  market  in  New  Haven,  seven 
miles  distant.  Occasionally,  the  surplus  is 
shipped  to  Boston. 

Other  varieties  grown  are  Crescent  and 
Bubach,  with  Lovett  for  a  pollinizer.  Mr. 
Warner  is  testing  the  newer  sorts,  but 
finds  nothing  so  far  that  he  would  exchange 
for  his  time-tried  friends.  Some  of  the 
fields  have  been  occupied  with  strawberries 
continuously  for  many  years,  and  he  often 
picks  berries  three  successive  seasons  be¬ 
fore  renewing  the  plants.  This  he  has  done 
profitably.  His  large  crops  of  berries  are 
obtained  by  no  peculiar  methods,  only  good 
care  and  liberal  feeding  are  the  means  em¬ 
ployed.  This  same  good  care  extends  to 
the  other  crops  on  the  farm;  26  acres  of 
peach  trees,  a  portion  of  them  in  full 
bearing  even  in  this  off-year,  potatoes, 
raspberries,  etc.,  all  show  evidence  of  in¬ 
telligent  cultivation. 

Besides  the  fruit,  Mr.  Warner  has  a  large 
dairy,  producing  milk  for  the  retail  milk 
dealers.  The  fields  of  Timothy  and  clover 
were  promising  well  in  spite  of  the  dry 
weather,  but,  then,  dry  weather  has  no 
terrors  for  Strawberry  Hill  Farm,  with  its 
irrigating  plant,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  visitors  gathered  many  valuable  lessons 
on  successful  irrigation  farming. 

h.  c.  c.  miles,  Secretary. 


The  latest  use  of  the  electric  car  is  a 
hearse.  In  Chicago,  it  is  said,  trolley  fu¬ 
nerals  are  not  uncommon.  One  car  is  fit¬ 
ted  up  as  a  hearse,  and  others  in  a  suitable 
way  for  conveying  the  mourners,  and  the 
cost  is  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  price  paid  for  hearse  and  carriages. 
We  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that 
Chicago  was  a  rapid  town,  yet,  it  is  the 


impossible  for  any  Liquid  that  Is  Sprayed  on 
Cow,  to  protect  her  from  Files,  In  sun  of  100  de¬ 
grees,  H  as  long  as  “SHOO-FLU”  applied  with  a 
brush. .  See  “Shoo-Fljr”  adv.,  page  506.  this  paper. 
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MICA  Axle  Grease 


Get  a  box  and  learn  why  It’s  the 
best  grease  ever  put  on  an  axle. 
Sold  everywhere.  Made  by 

STANDARD  OIL,  CO 


FRAZER  ca,«sE 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat,  tr  OUT  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DIALERS  GENERALLY. 


A  Low  Wagon  at  a  Low  1'rlce. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  Inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-lnch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


^GOOD  WHEELS 


MAKE  A  GOOD  WACOM 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  is 

useless.  r|  PATBin  STEEL 
THE  tLtbllflb  WHEELS 

are  good  wheels  and  they  make  a  wagon 
last  Indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  can’t  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  laatalways-Catalogfree. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America*  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


writs  us 

Metal  Wheel  Go. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


Cheaper  to  buy  new  than  repair  old — VV  H  Y  ? 

$7,50  buys  4  Buggy  Wheel*  7-H  In.  Sleel  Tire 
$8.00  buy*  4  Carriage  Wheel*  1  lo.  Sleel  Tire 

Ui  Repairing  soon  eats  up  price  of  new. 

W  Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 

3  We  give  full  value  for  money. 

5!-  We  can  furnish  axles  and  set  boxei 
2  properly.  Write  for  new  price  fist 
0)  No.  14  and  directions  for  measuring. 
WILJlIJiUTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich, 
are  makers  ot 

Low-Down 
Wide-Tire 


TRUCKS.  a,.o 

METAL 
WHEELS  for 

OH  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Clreulart  Frt». 


You  need  a  ‘‘Handy” 
revery  day  In  the  year, 
,  especially  for 
Hauling  Corn  Stalk*. 
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Some  little  changes  recently  made  in  the  proprie¬ 
tary  interests  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  afford  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  I  have  for  some  time  craved,  viz.,  to  relin¬ 
quish  my  active  connection  with  the  editorial  work  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  was  in  1874  that  I  first 
wrote  an  article  for  Moore’s  R.  N.-Y.  Later  I  became 
associate  editor  with  the  late  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  and 
still  later  purchased  the  paper  outright.  About  ten 
years  ago,  I  sold  it  to  a  company  which,  with  some 
personal  changes,  has  controlled  and  published  it 
since.  While  assuming  nominal  supervision  of  the 
editorial  contents  of  the  paper  since  the  purchase  by 
this  company,  Mr.  Collingwood  has  been  the  active 
force  in  the  work,  well  assisted  by  our  able  and 
faithful  associates,  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mrs.  Royle,  and 
on  retiring,  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  publicly  their  faithful  services,  as  well  as  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  of  those  rendered  by  the  large 
corps  of  horticultural  writers  who  continually  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  columns  of  the  paper.  For  the  past 
six  years — the  most  prosperous,  from  a  financial  point 
at  least,  that  the  paper  has  ever  known — Mr.  Dillon 
has  been  in  full  charge  of  its  business  affairs.  As 
Messrs.  Collingwood  and  Dillon,  with  their  trained 
helpers  and  well-organized  corps  of  contributors,  will 
have  absolute  control  of  the  paper,  it  will  remain  in 
good  hands,  and  with  most  auspicious  prospects  for  a 
future  of  merited  prosperity.  So  it  is  that  your  hum¬ 
ble  servant,  weary  of  the  relentless  calls  of  editorial 
lue,  takes  this  opportunity  to  say  an  affectionate 
adieu  to  his  readers  and  friends. 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

* 

Gov.  Roosevelt  informs  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  he  has 
decided  to  appoint  Mr.  Carll  S.  Burr  Jr.,  to  the  office 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Hamilton  Busbey. 
This  office,  by  the  way,  is  Supervisor  of  Accounts  of 
Trotting  and  Race  Meetings.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Burr 
will  prove  a  busier  B  than  Mr.  Busbey  was. 

* 

Still  another  butter  fraud  is  abroad  in  Ohio.  State 
Dairy,  and  Food  Commissioner  Blackburn  has  sent 
out  a  warning  that  a  preparation  called  Lactobutu  is 
on  the  market  to  be  used  to  renovate  or  rework  old 
butter,  and  increase  its  bulk.  This  preparation  has 
been  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  chromate  of  lead, 
a  poisonous  substance  injurious  to  health.  Any  one 
using  it  and  offering  the  product  for  sale,  will  render 
himself  liable  to  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  law.  It  isn’t  likely  that  this  stuff  is  con¬ 
fined  to  Ohio.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  these 
frauds  and  humbugs.  The  whole  foul  brood  should  be 
wiped  out  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  carbolic  acid. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  some  investigation  as  to  the  use  of  paraffin  in 
adulterating  oleomargarine.  It  is  said  that  paraffin 
is  used  quite  freely  in  adulterating  chocolate  and 
candies,  but  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  such  indi¬ 
gestible  stuff  would  be  used  in  a  butter  substitute. 
It  was  first  observed  in  1893,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  constantly  used.  The  amount  of  paraffin  found 
in  samples  examined  by  the  Department  ranges  from 
5  to  nearly  12  per  cent,  which  means  from  3  to 
over  G  pounds  in  a  60-pound  tub  of  oleo.  A  large  per 
cent  of  paraffin  was  found  in  a  one-pound  print  which 
had  been  sold  for  butter  at  22  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  this  stuff  is  sold  as 
butter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  oleo  in 
the  New  York  market  is  sold  under  the  guise  of 
butter,  but  few  of  the  samples  taken  are  tested  for 
adulterants.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  oleo  sold  in  this  market  con¬ 
tains  this  indigestible  paraffin.  It  is  not  used  in  the 
oleo  to  cheapen  the  article,  but  to  prevent  the  separa¬ 


tion  of  the  fats  and  oils,  and  give  the  mass  body,  so 
that  it  will  stand  up  better.  The  use  of  paraffin  often 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  oleo  from 
butter  by  physical  tests.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  indigestible  character  of  paraffin.  Just 
what  its  effect  upon  the  system  is  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
this  nasty  and  indigestible  material  is  both  a  crime 
and  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  the  State.  It  has  been 
charged  that  oleo  makers  were  using  borax  and  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  to  preserve  their  mixture;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this  so  long  as  they  use  the  paraffin,  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  latter  is  more  dangerous  to 
health  than  either  the  acid  or  the  borax. 

* 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  subscriber 
in  Ohio,  who  lives  8*4  miles  from  town: 

Now,  I  have  a  bit  of  news  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
Kind  to  hear.  We  now  have  free  rural  mail  delivery.  Our 
new  mail-box  has  just  arrived  and  been  placed  in  position, 
and  this  letter  to  you  is  the  first  one  to  be  posted.  Our 
people  are  all  delighted. 

Of  course  they  are  delighted.  This  is  a  connecting 
link  between  the  lonely  farm  and  the  great  outside 
world.  The  true  farmer  loves  his  home,  and  would 
not  willingly  exchange  it  for  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  town  and  city  life.  Yet  there  are  forces  and  con¬ 
veniences  connected  with  the  town  and  city  which 
he  should  reach  and  touch.  A  better  country  mail 
service  is  like  quickening  the  blood  of  a  man  whose 
hands  and  feet  are  cold  by  reason  of  a  defective  circu¬ 
lation. 

* 

“Embalmed  beef”  is  again  before  the  public;  this 
time  it  is  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  who  are  the  vic¬ 
tims.  Inflammation  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and 
various  intestinal  troubles,  have  been  very  prevalent 
this  Summer,  presenting  some  unusual  symptoms, 
and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  embalmed  beef  is 
responsible  for  these  troubles.  The  butchers  are 
using  “freezine,”  with  which  the  meat  is  rubbed; 
after  being  so  treated,  meat  will  appear  fresh  and  re¬ 
main  free  from  bad  odors  for  a  long  time.  It  may  be 
exposed  for  sale,  returned  to  the  ice,  again  treated,  and 
still  look  well.  This  “freezine”  is  said  to  contain  sul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  which  prevents  or  arrests  decomposition 
and  fermentation.  Its  effect  on  the  stomach  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  deleterious,  and  its  use  is  certainly  a  matter 
for  investigation  by  the  health  authorities.  Milkmen 
have  been  under  suspicion  in  many  cities  through 
using  unwholesome  preservatives;  apparently  we 
must  now  begin  a  campaign  against  the  butchers. 

* 

New  Hampshire  is  to  celebrate  a  new  holiday  this 
year.  At  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Rollins,  “Old  Home 
Week”  has  been  established.  From  August  26  to 
September  1,  old  residents  of  New  Hampshire  will 
come  back  to  the  State,  and  visit  the  scenes  of  their 
childhood.  A  State  Association  has  been  formed  with 
the  Governor  as  president,  and  already  over  50  local 
associations  have  agreed  to  help  in  the  celebration. 
The  old  hill  towns  will  receive  their  guests,  and  there 
will  be  meetings,  receptions,  and  social  gatherings. 
The  object  is  to  interest  those  who  have  moved  away 
from  New  Hampshire,  in  the  life  of  the  old  State.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  30,000  people  will  visit  New 
Hampshire  during  this  week  who  would  not  other¬ 
wise  return.  They  will  renew  old  acquaintances,  re¬ 
vive  old  memories,  and  recall  pleasant  associations; 
not  only  this,  but  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
these  gatherings  will  be  helpful  to  the  State.  It 
would  seem  as  though  this  movement  is  a  good  one, 
which  might  be  followed  by  other  States,  and  even 
by  towns  and  localities,  where  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  have  gone  away  to  follow  new  walks  of  life. 

* 

/ 

Some  farm  land  is  too  wet — some  is  too  dry. 
One  needs  draining,  the  other  irrigation.  Sometimes 
on  the  same  farm  we  find  a  dry,  thin  upland,  and 
a  wet,  mucky  swamp.  The  strength  of  the  upland 
has  been  washed  down  into  the  lowland.  There  it 
is  sour  and  useless.  Some  farmers  cut  out  the  muck, 
dry  it  and  lime  it,  and  cart  it  up  the  hills  to  be  used 
as  manure.  Others  cut  ditches  in  the  swamp,  drain 
it  and  let  in  the  air,  anu  then  grow  crops  in  the  low 
land.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  course.  The  problem  is  not  confined  to  farms 
alone.  For  years,  certain  western  men  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  build  great 
tanks  or  reservoirs  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  as 
to  irrigate  millions  of  acres  of  what  are  now  known 
as  arid  lands.  In  southeast  Virginia  and  northeast 
North  Carolina,  is  a  tract  known  as  the  Dismal 
Swamp.  For  centuries,  this  swamp  has  received  the 
rich  drainage  from  the  higher  lands,  just  as  the  farm 
swamp  has  drained  the  hills.  Engineers  say  that 
over  100,000  square  miles  of  this  wet  land  may  be 
reclaimed  for  cultivation.  That  means  an  area  larger 
than  all  the  land  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  combined.  Acre  for  acre,  this  land  would 


be  better  in  every  way  than  the  arid  land  of  the  West. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  lumber  company  has  bought 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  will  drain  it.  Their  first 
object  is  to  secure  the  cedar  logs  that  are  in  its  mud 
and  water.  After  this  is  done,  the  land  will  be  still 
further  dried,  and  within  the  next  25  years,  we  may 
expect  to  see  it  producing  food  in  vast  quantities. 

* 

Many  excellent  people  are  disposed  to  smile  at  the 
arguments  of  the  average  xJrohibitionist.  The  idea 
of  shutting  off  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  so  that  the  harmful  and  criminal  re¬ 
sults  easily  traced  to  them  would  be  impossible,  has 
a  humorous  side  to  the  majority  of  people.  Yet 
events  seem  to  be  sustaining  at  least  one  side  of  the 
prohibition  argument.  For  example,  most  railroads 
now  impose  prohibitory  rules  against  drinking  men. 
In  some  cases,  they  are  threatened  with  discharge  if 
they  enter  a  saloon.  Factories  are  adopting  the  same 
rule,  and  in  scores  of  business  enterprises,  the  lines 
are  being  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  against  the  use 
of  liquor.  On  the  farms,  too,  the  feeling  is  growing 
against  the  drinking  hired  man.  In  many  cases,  even 
the  old  plan  of  keeping  the  cellar  well  filled  with  hard 
cider,  is  being  given  up.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
business  men  are  quite  ready  to  enforce  prohibition  in 
their  own  business,  for  they  recognize  that  the  drink¬ 
ing  man  is  a  menace  to  their  business  interests.  It  is 
strange  that  they  do  not  take  a  broader  view,  and 
realize  that  the  drunkard  is  a  much  greater  menace 
to  society  in  general. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

“Not  by  a  darn  8lght\ ”  "Henry,  how  ye  talk! 

You  orter  be  ashamed  to  use  that  word, 

Before  the  children — when  they  orter  walk 
Right  in  your  footsteps,  an’  of  course  they  heard!” 
“Don’t  make  no  odds— jest  let  'em  hear!”  says  I, 

An'  let  ’em  harrer  it  down  deep  in  mind 
That  these  here  city  cousins  fly  too  high, 

An’  I’ve  got  sick  of  draggln'  on  behind! 

Your  Cousin  William’s  folks  came  up  last  year, 

An’  jest  laid  down  on  us  all  Summer  long; 

They  eat  up  all  we  raised— well,  pretty  near— 

The  wimmin  folks  was  fat,  an’  big,  an’  strong, 

An'  yet  you  done  their  washln’,  an’  them  boys 
Run  over  all  our  children— played  so  rough — 

They  liked  to  killed  the  baby— stole  his  toys, 

Smashed  winders,  stoned  the  cow— I’ve  had  enough! 
Last  Summer’s  doin’s  sorter  made  me  sick, 

An’  sends  me  close  to  swearin’.  Yes,  that’s  right, 

I'm  like  a  steer  in  one  thing — when  I  kick, 

1  do  it  hard — Not  by  a  yol  darn  night !” 

Cherish  cheerfulness. 

The  potato  digger  question  is  up. 

JIow  is  the  Summer-boarder  crop? 

A  sharp  tongue  cuts  a  hole  in  the  home. 

Who  makes  the  demand  for  low-class  seeds? 

I  low  quick  we  are  to  forget  our  thank  account! 

The  barber  knows  how  to  destroy  the  woolly— a  phiz. 

It  takes  a  wag  to  make  a  suitable  tale  for  a  dog-day. 

Showery  days  are  the  times  to  sow  turnips  and  Crimson 
clover. 

Clothes  do  not  make  the  man — angels  and  white  grubs 
wear  the  same  colors. 

There  Is  a  gieat  increase  in  the  pot-grown  strawberry 
plant  business  this  season. 

A  south  Jersey  cow  mistook  nitrate  of  soda  for  salt. 
It  hastened  her  maturity — she  died. 

Many  thousands  of  barrels  of  Southern  potatoes  have 
been  shipped  from  New  York  to  Havana. 

When  base  notes  break  in  upon  the  even  tenor  of 
your  way,  they  are  likely  to  alter  the  air  of  things. 

Look  out  for  lice  on  the  growing  chicks!  Millions  of 
them  will  breed  in  a  few  days.  Tobacco  dust  is  a  good 
lice  killer. 

The  “authorities”  are  trying  to  change  the  name  of  the 
“Irish”  potato  to  “white.”  How  about  the  pink  and  red 
varieties? 

The  man  who  tells  you  that  you  infringe  his  patent  by 
diluting  milk  with  water,  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  or  lies— under  a  mistake. 

We  have  bought  potted  plants  before  now  that  had  a 
white  grub  packed  away  in  the  ball  around  the  roots. 
The  only  good  white  grub  is  a  dead  one. 

Why  tan  your  conscience  to  make  leather  for  shoes 
which,  when  left  to  your  children,  will  raise  corns  on 
their  feet?  Better  let  them  make  their  own  shoes. 

It  is  true  that  some  people  make  only  half  a  success 
by  giving  all  they  have  to  the  work,  but  not  one  ever 
made  a  whole  success  by  giving  half  of  himself  to  it. 

One  trouble  of  potato  plants  often  charged  to  blight  is 
due  to  the  poisons  used  in  killing  beetles.  When  too  much 
poison  is  used  in  water,  the  tip  of  the  leaf  is  often  scalded 
and  turns  black,  and  blight  is  suspected. 

The  prices  of  Australasian  apples  have  declined  in  the 
London  market,  because  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits.  That  is  about  the  experi¬ 
ence  here;  the  demand  for  apples  falls  off  when  small 
fruits  c6me  in. 

“Asparagus  chickens”  are  large  enough  to  broil  with 
early  asparagus.  They  are  hatched  in  late  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  pushed  along  till  November,  then  killed  and  put 
in  cold  storage  for  the  Winter.  They  are  taken  out  and 
eaten  in  Spring. 

For  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  the  treasurer  of  Van 
Buren  County,  Mich.,  had  paid  bounties  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  15,077  English  sparrows.  It  has  been  estimated 
that,  at  this  rate,  the  sparrow  bounty  will  cost  Michigan 
$50,000  a  year.  It  is  said  that  some  people  are  making  the 
breeding  of  the  birds  a  lucrative  business. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  car  strike 
failed  in  its  efforts,  and  subsided  July  20.  There  were 
many  small  riots,  but  no  serious  damage.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  blow  up  the  pillars  of  the  Brooklyn  Ele¬ 
vated  with  dynamite,  and  numerous  arrests  were  made. 
...  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  strikers  blew  up  a  car  with 
dynamite  July  20,  seriously  injuring  one  woman.  There 
were  many  scenes  of  violence.  July  21,  troops  were  call¬ 
ed  out,  as  the  rioting  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  po¬ 
lice.  The  sleeping-quarters  of  non-union  men  were  blown 
up  by  dynamite,  and  only  the  fact  that  the  heat  had 
caused  the  men  to  change  to  a  cooler  place  prevented 
wholesale  murder.  Cars  were  also  blown  up  by  dyna¬ 
mite,  or  attacked  by  showers  of  stones,  passengers  shar¬ 
ing  the  fusillade  with  the  non-union  men.  The  tele¬ 
phone  men  have  struck  in  sympathy.  July  22-23,  seri¬ 
ous  rioting  continued.  The  violence  reached  an  acute 
stage,  infantry,  cavalry  and  naval  militia  were  called  out, 
and  COO  soldiers  were  on  duty.  The  sympathetic  telephone 
strike  reached  many  towns.  Sunday,  July  23,  a  Euclid 
Avenue  car  was  blown  up  by  dynamite,  18  persons  being 
injured,  four  fatally.  Scores  of  persons  were  injured  in 
clashes  with  police  and  soldiers.  Two  policemen  attacked  by 
a  large  mob  were  saved  from  instant  death  only  by  a  priest, 
who  rushed  from  the  altar  in  his  sacerdotal  vestments, 
and  succeeded  in  awing  the  mob  into  leaving.  There 
was  one  pitched  battle  in  which  CO  shots  were  exchanged 
before  the  militia  arrived  and  dispersed  the  mob  by  a 
bayonet  charge.  Women  were  active  in  inciting  the 
mob  to  violence.  The  disorder  continued  July  24,  when 
another  car  was  blown  up  with  dynamite,  four  persons 
being  injured.  Cars  were  also  shot  at.  All  Cleveland  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  gone  mad,  and  is  practically  in  a  state  of  • 
anarchy.  Outside  troops  are  being  held  in  readiness  to 
aid.  The  mobs  continued  active  July  26.  Dynamite  was 
used,  cars  were  stoned  and  the  board  of  arbitration  says 
it  is  helpless.  As  in'  all  strikes,  the  hoodlum  element  is 
conspicuous  for  its  ruffianism.  July  2G,  150  men  from  a 
furnace  factory  attacked  a  car  run  by  non-union  men. 
beating  and  kicking  the  men  brutally.  All  the  power 
houses  and  street-car  barns  are  under  military  and  police 
guard.  .  .  Five  Italians,  charged  with  shooting  a  citizen, 
were  taken  from  jail  at  Tallulah,  La.,  by  a  mob  July  21. 
and  hanged.  All  the  Italians  in  the  parish  have  been 
warned  to  leave  under  penalty  of  a  similar  fate.  .  . 
Hold.  G.  Ingersoll,  the  most  famous  agnostic  in  the  United 
States,  died  July  21,  aged  GC.  .  .  Electrical  storms  in 
northern  New  York  July  21,  destroyed  much  property  in 
Saratoga,  Malone,  Ogdensburg  and  other  places.  One  man 
was  killed  at  Rosiere.  .  .  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York,  will 
succeed  Gen.  Alger  as  Secretary  of  War.  .  .  A  severe 
earthquake  shock  was  exj>erienced  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
July  22.  No  one  was  injured,  though  several  persons  had 
narrow  escapes  from  falling  stones  and  bricks.  .  .  A 
dust  explosion  in  a  grain  elevator  at  Toledo,  O.,  July  23, 
caused  a  tire  which  destroyed  more  than  900,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  the  building,  and  more  than  100  cars  of  grain 
in  the  adjacent  yards.  The  loss  is  more  than  $1,000,000.  .  . 

A  tidal  wave  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  near 
Ashland,  Wis.,  July  22,  raised  the  water  three  feet,  back¬ 
ing  it  up  over  the  shore,  and  causing  damage  to  crops. 
The  wind  was  off  shore  at  the  time.  .  .  An  explosion  in 
i  he  Grindstone  Mine,  Uniontown,  Ra.,  July  24,  killed  five 
men,  buried  70,  and  set  the  mine  on  fire.  .  .  Butchers 
at  Cincinnati  are  accused  of  embalming  meat  with  “free- 
zine,"  and  thereby  causing  an  epidemic  of  intestinal  dis¬ 
eases.  .  .  July  25,  Gov.  Candler  sent  two  companies  of 
militia  to  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  which  is  reported  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  mob.  Two  lynchings  of  negroes  have  occurred 
there.  .  .  The  hospital  ship  Morgan  City  reached  San 
Francisco  July  25,  with  500  sick  and  wounded  from  Ma¬ 
nila.  Complaint  is  made  of  neglect  in  transferring  the 
Invalids  when  they  reached  the  wharf,  where  they  had  a 
long  wait  without  any  comforts.  .  .  R.  E.  Brown,  a 
Philadelphian,  now  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  has  presented  to 
the  State  Department  a  claim  for  $2,000,000  against  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  He  asserts  that  President  Kruger 
deposed  the  members  of  the  Transvaal  Supreme  Court, 
because  they  were  going  to  decide  in  Brown’s  favor  re¬ 
specting  certain  valuable  mining  claims.  .  .  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  decided  that  pawn¬ 
brokers  must  affix  a  25-cent  revenue  stamp  on  all  pawn 
tickets. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Beef  has  made  a  decided  ad¬ 
vance  in  Chicago.  Live  stock  dealers  July  20  were  pay¬ 
ing  an  average  of  $5.55  per  100  pounds,  which  has  caused 
an  advance  of  prices  in  the  restaurants.  .  .  Ex-State 
Senator  George  C.  Brown  was  gored  to  death  by  an  Al¬ 
derney  bull  at  Yorkana,  Pa.,  July  20.  Mr.  Brown  was  57 
years  old,  was  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange,  associate 
editor  of  the  Farmers’  Friend,  and  was  prominent  as  a 
farmer  and  public  man.  .  .  Reports  from  Holly,  Mich., 
state  that  the  huckleberry  crop  is  very  large,  and  farmers 
who  have  swamps  are  selling  the  fruit  on  the  bushes.  .  . 
Heavy  rains  near  Tawas  City,  Mich.,  have  damaged 
garden  and  farm  crops.  Near  Willow,  Mich.,  both  hay 
and  wheat  have  suffered  greatly.  .  .  A  cheese  factory 
at  Haven,  Mich.,  took  fire  recently.  It  was  put  out  by 
the  use  of  whey.  .  .  Chas.  A.  Bennett  was  recently  ar¬ 
rested  at  Gilroy,  Cal.,  for  swindling  dairymen  by  induc¬ 
ing  them  to  ship  consignments  to  a  mythical  dairymen’s 
exchange  in  San  Francisco.  .  .  The  tomato  crop  at 
Fresno,  Cal.,  is  suffering  severely  from  the  attacks  of 
thrips.  Spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  is  advised  by 
the  State  Experiment  Station.  .  .  It  is  reported  that 
the  epidemic  of  anthrax  among  cattle  in  the  Island  of 
Gothland,  Sweden,  is  spreading  to  human  beings,  and 
the  infected  villages  are  strictly  quarantined.  .  .  The 
Government  has  corraled  all  the  sheep  on  the  Crow  Reser¬ 
vation  in  Montana,  and  is  holding  them  for  three  years’ 
grazing  taxes  due  the  Crow  Indians.  The  owners  say 
that  they  will  not  pay,  and  the  sheep  will  be  confiscated. 

.  .  The  Michigan  grape  crop  is  said  to  be  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  .  .  South  Carolina  wheat  growers, 
who  have  harvested  a  good  crop,  will  hold  a  convention 
at  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  August  15.  .  .  It  is  said  that  Michi¬ 
gan  peach  growers  are  using  smaller  baskets  than  usual, 
on  account  of  the  small  crop.  Heretofore,  they  have  been 
shipping  in  fifth  baskets;  now  the  makers  are  turning 
out  sixth  size.  .  .  Prof.  D.  A.  Kent,  late  of  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College,  has  been  selected  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Ambassador  at  Washington  to  go  to  Turkey  for  the 


purpose  of  introducing  American  methods  in  farming.  .  . 
July  ^6,  no  rain  had  fallen  in  Nebraska  for  16  days,  and 
the  corn  crop  was  in  danger.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  corn 
had  suffered  from  too  much  moisture.  A  general  rain 
means  a  yield  of  not  less  than  300,000,000  bushels.  .  . 
Farmers  in  the  Illinois  River  Valley  complain  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  valuable  land  have  been  Injured  by  the 
damming  of  the  river  during  the  building  of  the  Chicago 
Drainage  canal,  and  they  protest  against  the  inflow  of 
lake  water  and  sewage  until  the  channel  of  the  Illinois 
River  has  been  deepened.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  at 
Whitehall,  Ill.,  July  26,  to  make  public  protest. 

PHILIPPINES.— During  the  first  20  days  of  July,  the 
rainfall  at  Manila  was  41  inches.  The  country  is  flooded. 
Owing  to  the  typhoons,  it  is  impossible  to  coal  the  trans¬ 
ports  lying  in  the  harbor.  .  .  The  gunboat  Albay,  which 
was  purchased  from  Spain,  has  been  detailed  to  patrol 
the  coast  of  Panay,  to  prevent  filibustering.  .  .  The 
Babylones,  a  native  tribe  on  the  Island  of  Negros,  who 
have  caused  much  trouble  by  marauding  expeditions,  were 
attacked  and  beaten  July  20  by  American  forces;  115  Baby¬ 
lones  were  killed,  the  American  loss  being  one  killed  and 
one  wounded.  It  is  supposed  that  these  Babylones  were 
those  who  killed  Capt.  Tilley.  .  .  The  transport  Zeal- 
andia,  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco  June  22,  reached 
Manila  July  23,  with  troops  and  supplies.  .  .  Floods  have 
interrupted  communication  with  Imus.  .  .  The  disease 
known  as  beriberi  has  broken  out  among  Filipino  pris¬ 
oners  at  Cavite,  and  efforts  to  check  it  are  fruitless. 
This  is  an  East  Indian  epidemic,  characterized  by  acute 
inflammation  of  the  nerves  and  excessive  rigidity  of  the 
limos.  .  .  Bandits  in  the  Cebu  Mountains  have  been 
committing  dejiredations  in  coast  towns.  Some  of  out- 
troops  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  them  July  25,  and 
drove  them  from  their  position. 

OLD  DAYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

OHIO  FARMING  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

Wages  on  a  Whisky  Basis. 

Part  III. 

From  the  records  kept  by  my  father,  it  can  easily 
be  seen  just  what  was  done  on  the  farm  from  1825  to 
1849.  The  previous  transcripts  from  these  books 
show,  very  largely,  the  status  of  the  liquor  trade 
among  the  country  people.  As  1  have  before  me  the 
prices  paid  for  almost  every  kind  of  country  produce, 
store  goods  and  labor,  both  outdoors  and  in  the 
house,  a  few  more  items  may  be  of  interest,  by  way  of 
comparison  with  the  same  of  to-day.  Their  perusal 
may  set  us  to  thinking: 

Account  of  Henky  Eagle. 

He  agrees  to  make  rails  ai  37%  cents  per  100,  and  to  break 
flax  at  one  cent  per  pound.  Clearing  land  and  other 
farm  work  at  37%  cents  per  day,  except  harvesting,  at 


50c.  per  day. 

1830—  Henry  Eagle.  Creditor. 

May  16— By  breaking  363  pounds  of  flax . $3.63 

May  20— By  making  400  rails  @  37%c .  1.50 

June  29— By  1  day’s  mowing . 50 

Oct.  12— By  5%  days’  work  in  the  clearing  @  37%c —  1.81% 
Nov.  9— By  3  days’  work  digging  in  mill  race .  1.12% 

1831— 

Feb.  14— By  9  days’  thrashing  rye  @  37%c .  3.37% 

May  15— By  1  day’s  plowing  in  the  big  bottom . 37% 

H.  Eagle,  Debtor  to  Joseph  Van  Deman. 

1830— 

Sept.  10—  To  22  pounds  side  bacon  (&)  6  cents . $1.32 

Sept.  25 — To  4%  pounds  of  butter  &  8  1-3  cents . 37% 

1831 — 

Jan.  12— To  47  pounds  pf  beef  @  2  cents . 94 

Feb.  9— To  1  pair  copper-fastened  bools .  6.00 

May  16— To  113  pounds  of  flour  <t p  2  cents .  2.26 

Sept.  1— To  one  fur  hat .  2.25 

Oct.  12— To  1  pair  of  coarse  shoes .  1.75 

Dec.  30— To  1  bushel  of  dried  apples . 75 

1832— 

Nov.  25— To  10  pounds  of  honey  @  10c — . .  1.00 

Nov.  25— To  20  pounds  pork  @  2%  cents . 40 

1833— 

Oct.  20— To  one  barrel  of  cider . 75 

Oct.  20— To  5  bushels  apples  for  apple  butter . 50 

1831—  David  Ross. 

Sept.  7— To  14  pounds  of  mutton  @  2%  cents . 35 

Nov.  19— To  7  pounds  of  mess  pork  <g)  6  cents . 42 

1832 — 

May  22— To  2  bushels  of  corn  meal . 50 

May  26— To  1  bushel  of  potatoes... . 37% 

July  11— To  116  pounds  of  middlings  @  1  cent .  1.1G 

July  28— To  3  quarts  of  vinegar . 12% 

July  28— To  28  pounds  Hour  (£f)  2c . 56 

Dec.  27— To  2  bushels  wheat  ©  56%  cents .  1.12% 

Dec.  27— To  2  bushels  corn  @  18%  cents . 37%  x 

William  Ross. 


He  agrees  to  work  for  J.  Van  Deman,  March  18,  1833, 
at  4  dollars  per  month,  for  half  cash  and  half  trade. 
LHe  was  a  young  man.] 

1833 — 

April  10— To  cash  for  schooling,  1  month  to  S.  Latta..  .60 


April  15— To  2  bushels  chopped  rye  &  37%c . 75 

May  22 — To  cash  for  the  show  at  Oldtown . 25 

July  11— To  5  pounds  salt . 10 

Sept.  23,  1831 — To  1  day  lost  at  the  horse  race . 16 

Jan.  3,  1836— Began  working  at  7  dollars  per  month. 

1836— 

Jan.  22 — ' To  cash  for  Ohio  Temperance  Advocate . 50 

Feb.  4— To  one  woolen  comfort . 48 

Mch.  29— To  1  pair  calfskin  summer  shoes  (at  store)...  2.00 

April  22— To  50  pounds  flour  @  3  cents .  1.50 

April  22— To  1  live  turkey  for  wedding . 37 

July  13— To  cash  for  the  show . 50 

Sept.  22— To  40  pounds  bacon  @  8  cents .  3.20 

Oct.  29— To  1  pair  coarse  boots .  3.75 

Nov.  30— To  14%  pounds  pickled  pork  @  6  cents . 89 

Dec.  4 — To  2%  yards  Janes’  goods  (for  pantaloons)...  2.50 
Dec.  10— To  32  pounds  wheat  middlings  @  l%c . 48 

1840— William  Bonum.  Dr. 

April  26— To  one  sow  and  6  pigs . $3.50 

July  2 — To  10  pounds  bacon  side  @  6c . 60 


Aug.  27— To  11  pounds  mutton-hindquarters  <§>  5c . 55 


Sept.  13— To  100  pounds  superfine  flour  @  3  cents . 3.00 

Sept.  24 — To  12%  pounds  pickled  pork  at  4  cents . 50 

Sept.  24— To  2  yards  of  tow-linen  &  25c.  pr.  yd . 50 

1841— 

Oct.  12 — To  6  yards  Janes’  goods  @  62%  cents .  3.75 

Oct.  12 — To  cutting  and  making  one  frock  coat .  2.00 

Dec.  28 — To  SO  pounds  beef-hindquarters  @  4%  cents..  2.88 

1842— 

July  4— To  one  Bible  for  Sunday  School . 50 

1838— John  Bonum.  Cr. 

June  12— By  1  day's  plowing . $  .50 

July  12—  By  reaping  one  day .  1.00 

Sept.  22 — By  10  days’  work  cutting  corn .  5.00 

Oct.  10— By  6  days’  work  on  the  mill  dam .  3.00 

1841—  John  Wilcox.  Dii. 

Contract,  Feb.  10 — He  agrees  to  work  for  J.  Van  Deman 

at  $10  per  month  in  trade. 

June  18— To  10  pounds  bacon  (shoulder)  @  6%c . 62% 

Nov.  10— To  2  pigs— 162  pounds  gross  <Q)  l%c .  2.43 

Dec.  28— To  9  pounds  veal  @  2c . 18 

1842— 

Jan.  5 — To  115  pounds  beef  @  2c .  1.30 

Mch.  1— To  one  year’s  rent  of  house  and  garden,  ete.12.00 

June  14 — To  3  pounds  coffee  <&>  16  2-3  cents  per  pound..  .50 

July  10 — To  6  pounds  lamb's  wool  @  31c .  1.86 

July  14 — To  1  acre  of  first  class  grass .  4.00 

Aug.  5— To  2  bushels  of  corn  @  25  cents . 50 

Oct.  12— To  pasturing  one  cow  during  Summer .  3.00 

Oct.  12— To  %  ton  of  hay .  3.33 

Oct.  15 — To  one  Durham  cow . 12.00 

Nov.  10— To  75  pounds  pork  6(1  l%c.  per  pound .  1-13% 

1848—  Stephen  Tetrr.  Dr. 

Nov.  24 — To  5  pounds  lard  @  5c . 25 

Dec.  30 — To  1  pound  butter . 10 

1849— 

Jan.  2— To  80  pounds  beef— forequarter  <S>  l%c .  1.50 

Jan.  18— To  1  bushel  of  apples . 37% 

Feb  13 — To  %  bushel  of  apples . 25 

May  2— To  1  gallon  of  beans . 12 

May  19— To  cash  for  Ohio  Cultivator  (I  year) . 75 

May  24 — To  10  pounds  wool-fleece .  2.50 

Aug.20 — To  3%  months’  horse  pasture  @  1  dollar .  3.50 

1848—  Credit  Account  of  S.  'Peter. 

Dec.  27— By  1  day’s  work  killing  hogs  and  beef . $  .50 

1849— 


Feb.  20 — By  making  1,300  rails  (77)  62%  cents  per  100 .  8.12 


Feb.  28 — By  husking  12  shocks  corn  @  5c . CO 

April  15 — By  one  day’s  work  at  mill  dam . . 50 

Sept.  10 — By  6  bushels  of  wheat  @  70e .  4.20 

Sept.  15 — By  cutting  and  shocking  12  acres  of  corn  (? i) 

50c.  per  acre .  6.00 


From  these  accounts,  we  see  that  farm  labor  was 
very  cheap,  as  we  count  it  now,  during  all  the  time 
covered  by  them.  For  ordinary  work,  25  to  37% 
cents  per  clay,  and  $5  to  $7  per  month,  were  the  ruling 
prices  for  a  good  man  on  the  farm,  from  1825  up  to 
about  1840.  For  the  next  10  years,  the  wages  rose 
gradually  to  about  $10  per  month  for  ordinary  work, 
and  $1  per  day  in  harvest.  Reaping,  which  was  about 
as  hard  work  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  farmer, 
brought  37%  cents  per  day  in  the  ’20s,  50  cents  in 
the  ’30s,  and  $1  in  the  '40s.  This  was  nearly  trebling 
harvest  wages  within  about  25  years.  Monthly  wages 
nearly  doubled  in  the  same  time.  The  prices  of  farm 
products  did  not  rise  proportionately.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  was  not  just  to  raise  the  wages,  for  I  know 
by  experience  all  about  the  sweat  and  backache  from 
mowing,  cradling,  binding,  thrashing  and  all  other 
jobs  that  came  in  the  course  of  a  farmer’s  life  in  the 
’GOs,  which  was  not  long  after.  Cutting  corn  at  50 
cents  per  acre  (and  no  doubt  the  corn  was  heavy  on 
those  virgin  lands),  was  also  very  low. 

All  that  the  farmer  had  to  sell  brought  but  little, 
except  in  very  rare  cases.  Beef  sold  as  low  as  1% 
cent  per  pound,  and  the  highest  price  for  hind  quar¬ 
ter  was  4%  cents.  Veal  sold  for  2  cents,  and  mutton, 
2%  to  5  cents  for  the  very  best.  Fresh  pork  was  2% 
'to  4  cents  per  pound,  and  pickled  pork  and  bacon  4  to 
8  cents.  Lard  was  6  to  8  cents.  The  highest  price  for 
butter  was  10  cents,  the  ordinary  price  being  8% 
cents.  Corn  rarely  sold  for  over  25  cents,  and  gen¬ 
erally  less.  Wheat  brought  50  to  70  cents  per  bushel, 
which  was  decidedly  higher  compared  with  other 
things.  Flour  and  middlings  cost  about  the  same  then 
as  now.  Potatoes  were  25  to  40  cents.  Apples  were  very 
cheap  compared  with  present  prices,  for  50  cents  per 
bushel  was  the  highest  for  good  Winter  apples  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  Fall  apples  sold  at  the  nominal  price  of 
10  cents  per  bushel.  A  turkey  for  a  wedding  dinner 
was  surely  cheap  enough  at  37%  cents.  Honey  at  10 
cents  per  pound  brought  the  best  price  of  anything 
sold.  Wool  was  a  fair  price  for  those  days,  at  25 
cents  per  pound.  Hay  brought  only  from  $6  to  $8  per 
ton. 

My  father  rarely  sold  hay  or  grain,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  to  men  who  lived  and  worked  on  the 
farm.  It  was  his  plan  to  turn  such  crude  products 
into  pork,  bacon,  beef,  mutton  and  wool,  and  sell 
them  as  finished  products.  The  wheat  and  part  of 
the  corn  were  ground  into  flour  and  meal  in  the  mill, 
and  then  sold  at  retail  or  shipped  to  the  southern 
markets  by  water.  Father  told  me  that  he  often 
worked  hard  on  the  farm  during  the  daytime,  and 
spent  the  nights  at  the  mill,  sleeping  while  the  stones 
hummed  in  their  accustomed  manner,  and  waking  if 
there  was  any  unusual  noise  or  stoppage  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  built  four  flatboats  near  Chillicothe,  in 
as  many  years,  and  loaded  them  mostly  with  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm.  There  were  flour,  bacon,  mess 
pork,  boiled  cider,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  whisky 
and  brandy  formed  a  part  of  the  cargo.  When  the 
Spring  floods  came,  all  being  ready,  he  floated  them 
down  the  Scioto  into  the  Ohio,  and  on  into  the  great 
Mississippi,  where  the  produce  was  retailed  at  a  profit 
in  the  great  markets  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  pioneer  commerce  of  the  Great 
West.  By  these  means,  the  products  of  the  old  farm 
enabled  my  father  to  pay  every  debt  and  the  claims 
of  all  the  other  heirs  to  the  estate,  h.  e.  van  deman. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  little  sun,  a  little  rain, 

A  soft  wind  blowing:  from  the  west, 

And  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again, 

And  warmth  within  the  mountain’s 
breast, 

So  simple  is  l he  earth  we  tread, 

So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame, 

Ten  thousand  years  have  dawned  and  fled, 
And  still  her  magic  is  the  same. 

A  little  love,  a  little  trust, 

A  soft  impulse,  a  sudden  dream, 

And  life  as  dry  as  desert  dust 
Is  fresher  than  a  mountain  stream. 

So  simple  is  the  heart  of  man, 

So  ready  for  new  hope  and  joy, 

Ten  thousand  years  since  it  began 
Have  left  it  younger  than  a  boy. 

— Rev.  Stop  ford  A.  Brooke. 

* 

The  Hessian  Diet  appears  to  regard 
bachelorhood  as  a  luxury,  for  that  body 
has  just  passed  a  measure  requiring 
bachelors  to  pay  25  per  cent  more  in¬ 
come  tax  than  married  men.  The  same 
lawmakers  tried  to  tax  doubly  female 
bicyclists,  but  this  was  defeated  by  a 
narrow  majority. 

* 

A  man  in  Pennsylvania  recently  made 
sure  of  the  girl  he  desired  to  marry  by 
causing  her  to  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$50  to  fulfill  her  part  of  the  engagement. 
As  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  the  man 
also  furnished  a  like  sum  as  surety  that 
he  would  marry  the  girl.  The  man  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  justice  that  two  girls  who 
had  promised  to  marry  him  had  broken 
faith  at  the  last  moment,  and  he  wished 
to  make  this  engagement  binding.  He 
evidently  considered  that  it  would  be 
well  to  reduce  love’s  young  dream  to 
strictly  business  priciples. 

* 

A  Brooklyn  woman  was  recently  en¬ 
gaged  in  giving  her  sister  a  lesson  in 
breadmaking,  when  an  unusual  noise 
was  heard  upstairs.  The  younger  of  the 
two  women  went  to  investigate,  and  dis¬ 
covered  a  burglar  engaged  in  ransack¬ 
ing  the  sideboard.  The  young  woman 
called  for  her  sister,  and  for  the  next 
10  minutes,  there  was  a  lively  athletic 
contest.  Both  women  were  plucky  and 
muscular,  and  as  they  did  not  take  time 
to  wash  their  hands  before  interviewing 
the  burglar,  that  misguided  individual 
was  so  liberally  adorned  with  flour  and 
dough  as  to  resemble  a  highly  magnified 
hot  cross  bun.  He  was  finally  subdued, 
and  the  women  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  guarding  him  until  the  return  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  at  noon.  The 
burglar  pleaded  for  freedom,  told  of  his 
old  mother,  of  his  wife  and  family,  but 
without  avail,  until  the  family  minister 
happened  to  ring  the  bell,  bent  upon  a 
pastoral  call.  He  was  sent  for  a  police¬ 
man,  and  the  burglar  was  locked  up. 
This  incident  confirms  us  in  the  opinion 
that  a  woman  who  is  capable  of  making 
good  bread,  is  equal  to  any  emergency. 

* 

July  15  is  St.  Swithin’s  Day,  and, 
according  to  an  old  English  supersti¬ 
tion,  as  the  weather  is  upon  that  day,  so 
it  will  continue  for  40  days  afterwards. 

St.  Swithin’s  Day,  an  there  be  rain, 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain; 

St.  Swi thin's  Day,  an  it  be  fair. 

For  forty  days  ’twill  rain  nae  mair. 

St.  Swithin,  according  to  the  legend,  was 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  died  in  the 
year  862.  He  was  a  Saxon,  of  noble 
birth,  but  very  pious  and  lowly-minded, 
and  when  he  died,  he  asked  that  he  be 
buried,  not  in  a  stately  tomb  within  the 
building,  but  in  the  churchyard,  so  that 
the  sweet  rain  of  heaven  might  fall  upon 
his  grave,  and  the  feet  of  the  passers-by 
might  tread  upon  it.  The  recollection 
of  his  virtues  soon  elevated  Bishop 
Swithin  to  the  rank  of  saint,  and  his 
grave  was  regarded  as  a  holy  shrine. 
In  971,  the  monks  determined  to  remove 


the  Bishop’s  remains  into  the  sanctuary, 
but  furious  rains  set  in,  lasting  for  40 
days,  according  to  legend,  until  the 
monks  abandoned  the  project.  They 
then  built  a  chapel  over  St.  Swithin’s 
grave,  which  stood  for  several  centuries, 
until,  after  the  restoration  of  Winches¬ 
ter  Cathedral,  the  bones  of  St.  Swithin 
were  finally  removed  and  deposited  in  a 
place  among  the  other  bishops. 

* 

“What  on  earth  is  a  wayzgoose?” 
asked  one  newspaper  reader  of  another. 

“A  wayzgoose?  Give  it  up;  some  sort 
of  a  seafowl,  I  suppose,”  responded  the 
person  asked. 

“What’s  the  use  of  being  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  if  you  don’t  know  a  wayz¬ 
goose  when  you  meet  it?”  retorted  the 
other.  “I  just  read  about  a  lot  of  print¬ 
ers  holding  a  wayzgoose,  and  I  want  to 
know  why  they  held  it;  did  they  think 
the  old  thing  would  get  away?” 

Wayzgoose  is  a  queer  word,  and  we 
don’t  wonder  that  it  was  a  puzzler  to  the 
man  who  thus  met  with  it  in  his  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  In  provincial  English  dia¬ 
lect,  a  wayzgoose  is  a  domestic  goose 
which  has  been  fattened  on  stubble 
fields,  but,  used  as  mentioned  in  the  con¬ 
versation  above,  it  represents  a  feast  or 
jollification  given  by  a  party  of  printers. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  originally,  the 
name  was  given  to  a  printers’  supper,  at 
which  roast  goose  was  a  leading  dish; 
but  it  is  now  applied  to  a  printers’  all¬ 
day  festivity  of  the  picnic  class.  Every 
trade  has  a  language  of  its  own,  and 
printers’  ink  has  a  particularly  varied 
trade  vocabulary. 

* 

A  well-written  letter  always  com¬ 
mends  the  writer  to  one’s  attention;  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  pay  more 
attention  to  this  accomplishment.  We 
have  changed  greatly  since  the  days 
when,  in  spite  of  strangely  distorted 
spelling,  letter-writing  was  a  serious  ac¬ 
complishment;  the  cost  of  paper  and 
postage  prevented  the  hurried  scrawling 
notes  of  to-day.  Even  when  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  write  a  letter,  and  is  con¬ 
scious  of  stiffness  in  diction,  practice' 
will  aid  in  removing  this  disability.  A 
letter  which  suggests  a  careful  study  of 
The  Polite  Letter  Writer  is  always  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  plan  followed  in  one 
family  of  our  acquaintance,  where  the 
children,  from  the  time  when  they  first 
learned  to  form  letters,  were  taught  to 
write  weekly  epistles  to  their  mother,  is 
a  good  one.  Each  child  wrote  whatever 
he  desired,  the  mother  gently  criticised 
the  letters,  pointing  out  errors  in  spell¬ 
ing,  composition,  or  conventional  man¬ 
ners.  This  criticism  was  very  helpful,, 
and,  as  adults,  these  children  display  an 
unusual  ease  in  writing  pleasant  letters. 
It  is  very  necessary,  too,  that  a  child 
should  learn  to  address  an  envelope 
properly,  to  begin  and  end  a  letter  with 
propriety,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  vul¬ 
garly  conspicuous  stationery.  One’s 
whole  career  may  be  altered  by  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  write  a  letter  with  propriety  and 
ease. 

♦ 

Hard-wood  floors,  which  formerly 
seemed  confined  to  the  houses  of 
wealthy  people,  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  favor  in  country  houses,  their 
cleanliness  and  durability  making  them 
more  advantageous  than  any  form  of 
floor  covering.  In  many  cases,  in  old 
houses,  such  a  floor  is  laid  over  the  old 
boards,  making  a  very  warm,  tight  floor. 
In  such  cases,  we  think  a  center  of  nar¬ 
row  boards  with  a  contrasting  border 
preferable  to  inlaid  parquetry;  it  seems 
more  likely  to  keep  perfectly  flat.  It 
would  be  wise,  if  contemplating  the  lay¬ 


ing  of  such  a  floor,  to  buy  the  lumber 
several  months  in  advance,  and  store  it 
where  it  may  be  seasoned.  One  of  our 
friends  stored  such  lumber  in  the  cellar 
near  a  furnace  over  Winter,  and  has  had 
no  trouble  with  the  floor  since  it  was 
laid;  but  we  know  several  cases  where 
an  expensive  hard-wood  floor  has 
buckled  out  of  shape  so  badly  that  it 
had  to  be  relaid.  Such  floors  should 
never  be  washed  with  water;  they  are 
shellacked  once  or  twice  a  year,  wiped 
with  a  woolen  cloth  and,  when  cleaning 
is  required,  are  rubbed  with  a  woolen 
cloth  and  a  little  crude  oil.  Treated 
thus,  the  floor  always  looks  well,  and 
that  without  the  backbreaking  labor  of 
the  old-time  polished  floor. 

* 

Midsummer  is  the  “silly  season,”  as 
the  English  newspapers  call  it,  when 
National  news  lessens  in  importance, 
owing  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
and  when  the  Summer  vacations  take 
many  public  men  into  semi-obscurity, 
for  a  time,  at  least.  This  is  the  season 
when  the  sensational  newspapers  deal 
especially  in  those  marvelous  stories 
known  as  fakes.  Our  old  friend,  the  sea 
serpent,  is  first  to  appear  among  these, 
but  this  year,  his  glory  has  been  dimmed 
by  the  exploits  of  the  kissing  bug.  Al¬ 
most  every  day,  one  reads  of  the  doings 
of  this  diabolical  insect,  and  some 
deaths  are  reported  from  its  bites.  It 
appears  true  enough  that  more  serious 
insect  bites  are  reported  this  Summer 
than  usual,  and  it  also  appears  that  the 
creature  now  known  as  the  kissing  bug 
is  commoner  than  usual;  ordinarily  it  is 
so  rare  -that  it  has  never  before  attained 
the  distinction  of  a  popular  name. 
There  seems  reason  to  doubt,  however, 
whether  all  the  poisonous  insect  bites 
reported  are  the  work  of  this  one  insect; 
we  have  seen  injuries  of  the  same  class, 
accompanied  by  acute  pain,  extensive 
swelling,  and  an  eruption  like  erysipe¬ 
las,  result  from  the  bite  of  a  spider.  One 
is  usually  safe  in  applying  ammonia  to 
any  severe  insect  bite.  The  Medical 
Record  gives  the  successful  treatment 
advised  by  one  physician  for  such  bites; 
it  consisted  of  painting  tfle  swollen  sur¬ 
face  with  tincture  of  iodine  once,  after 
which  the  eruption  was  treated  with  car¬ 
bolic-acid  ointment,  and  covered  with 
linen.  Until  the  swelling  subsided,  the 
patient  was  ordered  to  take,  internally, 
a  one-tenth-grain  tablet  of  sulphide  of 
calcium  every  two  hours.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  was  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  Lesson  of  Endurance. 

“Behold,”  says  one  who  knew  of  what 
he  wrote,  “we  count  them  happy  who 
endure.”  There  was  a  special  “other 
world”  significance,  no  doubt,  in  the 
original  application  of  the  thought,  says 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
but  it  is  a  goodly  thing  for  us  to  grasp 
and  hold  on  to,  from  the  baby  boy  out 
of  whose  grasp  his  gay  balloon  has 
taken  flight  to  the  general  who  has  lost 
his  battle. 

I  do  not  mean  that  happiness  is  found 
in  bending  under  bitter  blows  which 
drub  the  life  out  of  us;  there  is  neither 
education  nor  elevation  in  merely  being 
beaten  with  many  stripes.  The  endur¬ 
ance  which  makes  great  is  the  carrying 
one’s  burden,  whether  great  or  small, 
with  a  brave,  straight  back  and  eyes 
that  look  “forward  and  not  backward, 
up  and  not  down.” 


The  child  who  is  allowed,  or,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  is  encouraged  to  cry  over 
every  small  hurt;  the  boy  who  sulks  or 
storms  over  every  annoyance  at  school 
or  disappointment  in  play;  the  woman 
who  makes  herself  ill  because  her  house¬ 
hold  management  is  trying;  the  man 
Who  shoots  himself  and  leaves  a  wife 
and  children  with  what  he  is  too  selfish 
to  struggle  with  as  their  portion,  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  category. 

The  amazing  record  of  this  last  year 
of  youthful  suicides  ought  to  make 
every  mother  in  the  land,  of  every  de¬ 
gree  and  station,  look  to  it  that  in  her 
nursery  or  about  her  feet,  as  she  drudges 
through  a  day  of  toil,  she  should  learn 
to  endure  pain,  or  deprivation,  or  dis¬ 
appointment  with  courage  and  cheerful¬ 
ness.  That  a  girl  of  14  should  take  her 
life  because  her  father  scolded  her  for 
wrong-doing;  that  a  lad  of  yet  childish 
years  should  hang  himself  because  he 
had  failed  in  a  school  examination, 
brings  a  thrill  of  horror  to  every  hu¬ 
mane  breast,  but  few  of  us  study  the 
philosophy  of  these  awful  facts,  or  find 
in  them  any  hints  for  personal  conduct. 

It  seems  as  though  the  world  had 
grown  so  rich  in  resource,  things  are 
made  so  facile  and  delightful,  that  to  be 
hurt  or  denied  anything  has  become 
unbearable,  i  do  not  beiieve  a  little  one 
can  be  too  early  taught,  after  reason 
and  understanding  are  awake,  that  pain 
must  be  patiently  borne,  and  desire  bear 
denial  without  an  outbreak  of  feeling. 

When  the  hour  comes  in  which  a 
mother  can  bring  to  bear  the  ambition 
to  be  brave,  and  combine  with  it  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  be  unselfish  and  not  annoy  other 
people,  nothing  saould  divert  her  from 
the  pursuance  of  this  teaching  until  the 
principle  has  been  established.  Once 
learned,  it  is  learned  for  life;  he  who, 
gazing  into  tae  sky,  winks  away  the 
tears  while  his  kite  soars  over  the  chim¬ 
ney  pots,  and  is  man  enough  to  take 
thought  of  its  eccentric  flight,  will  find 
himself  prepared  to  stand  firm,  when 
in  later  life,  his  pet  scheme  proves  a 
mistake,  and  to  build  a  new  castle  wheie 
the  ruins  of  the  old  one  stand. 

But  all  the  teaching,  all  the  most  rigid 
requirements  of  the  parent,  are  futile 
and  fruitless  when  the  child  unlearns 
by  example  what  is  instilled  by  words. 
In  a  home  where  every  ailment  makes 
the  mother  querulous  and  complaining; 
where  a  spoiled  dress  rouses  anger  or 
brings  tears  of  vexation;  where  the  daily 
round  of  small  annoyances  causes  per¬ 
petual  irritation,  and  the  hourly  vexa¬ 
tions  bring  harsh  words,  the  children 
will  make  perpetual  outcry  when  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  be  a  source  of  wearisome  an¬ 
noyance  whenever  their  wills  are  cross¬ 
ed  or  their  bodies  are  hurt. 

In  the  illnesses  of  children,  those  mys¬ 
terious  visitations  to  the  tender,  lovely 
existence  of  infancy,  the  power  to  bear, 
nay,  even  to  recover,  very  often  lies  in 
their  yet  rudimentary  training.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  alphabet  of  the  great 
study  of  endurance  which  we  can  teach 
them,  but  it  avails  to  make  them  take 
bitter  medicine;  to  keep  an  injured 
limb  still;  to  bear  a  bandage  without 
tearing  it;  to  control  the  little  fingers 
which  irritate  a  sore.  The  calm 
mother,  on  whose  breast  the  unthinking 
little  head  has  leaned  while  trying  to 
check  its  sobs,  gives  not  only  a  resting 
place,  but  affords  strength  to  the  ef¬ 
fort  made. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

The  “Perfected  American  Watch,"  an  illustrated  book  of  in¬ 
teresting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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Midsummer  Shopping. 

Bargain  Wash  Goods. — Readymade 
Summer  garments  and  washing  goods 
are  wonderfully  reduced  in  price  now, 
and  one  realizes  the  unwisdom  of  doing 
all  the  Summer  buying  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  Wash  goods  of  all  classes 
are  greatly  reduced,  and  it  will  pay  to 
buy  such  materials  now  to  make  up  in 
the  Winter.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
being  prepared  to  purchase  in  advance. 
Dimities,  which  were  35  cents  a  yard, 
are  now  reduced  to  18  or  20  cents;  ging¬ 
hams,  zephyrs  and  lawns  are  equally 
cheap,  and  the  expensive  novelties  are 
cut  in  half  as  to  price.  It  is  not  wise, 
however,  to  buy  startling  novelties,  even 
when  they  are  reduced;  they  will  look 
out  of  date  next  Summer,  whereas  pretty 
patterns  in  standard  colors  differ  very 
little  from  year  to  year.  Neither  is  it 
wise  for  the  girl  who  may  have  but  one 
best  thin  frock  to  buy  a  delicately-tinted 
organdie.  By  the  time  it  is  suitably 
made  up  over  a  colored  lining,  with  lace, 
ribbon,  etc.,  it  will  not  be  at  all  cheap, 
and  it  will  not  give  the  long  service  of 
a  fine  white  material,  which  is  always 
brand-new  after  a  visit  to  the  wash-tub. 

Readymade  Garments. — Shirt  waists 
are  now  greatly  reduced;  perhaps  the 
best  bargains  are  found  among  white 
ones,  in  pique,  nainsook,  lawn  and  a 
dozen  other  materials.  Some  of  the 
nainsooks,  which  have  an  open  mesh  at 
intervals,  are  particularly  pretty.  Many 
are  elaborately  tucked,  but  we  don’t  ad¬ 
vise  buyers  to  look  for  bargains  in 
tucked  waists.  They  have  been  worn  to 
such  excess  that  they  are  likely  to  go 
out,  and  may  be  old-fashioned  by  next 
year.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
much-trimmed  shirt  waists;  in  buying 
bargains,  stick  to  plain  styles. 

Readymade  washing  skirts  are  offered 
in  great  variety.  Exceedingly  useful  are 
those  of  blue  denim,  trimmed  with 
straps  of  the  same  material,  with  white 
braid,  or  with  white  insertion;  they 
have  been  sold,  during  July,  from  $1.50 
up.  Duck,  piqud  and  linen  are  still  three 
favorite  materials  for  these  skirts.  These 
materials,  trimmed  with  bands  of  inser¬ 
tion,  have  now  become  extremely  com¬ 
mon,  and  are  being  sold  at  very  low 
prices.  A  woman  who  was  searching  for 
a  skirt  of  plain  black  duck  or  piqu6  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that,  while  a 
black  or  black-and-white  skirt  trimmed 
with  white  braid  or  insertion  could  be 
bought  very  cheaply,  a  plain  black  skirt 
strapped  with  the  same  material  would 
cost  double  the  money.  Many  of  the 
trimmed  skirts  which  have  a  tunic  effect 
are  very  unbecoming  to  the  figure. 

Shirt  Waist  and  Cotton  Skirt. — For 
all  ordinary  occasions  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  especially  for  country  wear, 
nothing  is  prettier  or  more  becoming  to 
any  young  woman  than  the  shirt  waist 
and  skirt,  but  no  other  costume  is  more 
dependent  for  its  appearance  upon  the 
way  in  which  it  is  worn.  One  girl  we 
know  describes  a  certain  class  of  femi¬ 
ninity  as  the  sort  of  woman  whose  shirt 
waist  always  hikes  up  in  the  back.  It 
is  true  that,  sometimes,  one  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  waist  may  be  kept  down  and  the 
skirt  kept  up  is  by  pinning  both  firmly 
to  one’s  backbone;  still,  it  is  possible  to 
keep  one’s  garments  in  place,  without 
proceeding  to  such,  extremities.  If  a 
fancy  tie  and  stock  are  worn  with  the 
shirt  waist,  the  belt  should  be  of  ribbon; 
with  a  masculine  collar  and  tie,  a  leather 
belt  is  correct,  though  it  is  quite  permis¬ 
sible  to  wear  a  ribbon  belt  with  the 
mannish  neckgear.  It  is  unwise  to  buy 
a  fancy  leather  belt,  unless  prepared  to 
change  frequently,  for  these  fancy  styles 
are  soon  out  of  fashion.  For  cool, 
breezy  days  in  Summer  or  Fall,  a  white 
shirt  waist,  worn  with  a  navy  blue  skirt 
and  red  belt  and  necktie,  is  popular  and 
pretty.  During  very  warm  weather, 
nothing  is  nicer  than  white  alone,  and 
white  gowns,  plain  or  elaborate,  worn 


morning,  noon  and  night,  have  never 
been  more  popular  than  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  season. 


Sugarless  Apple  Jelly. 

The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  gives 
directions  as  follows  for  making  a  firm 
apple  jelly  without  the  use  of  sugar: 

Select  thoroughly  ripe  apples,  crush, 
and  obtain  the  juice  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  making  cider.  Strain  and  place 
the  juice  in  a  granite  kettle,  and  boil 
slowly,  but.  continuously,  until  the  juice 
becomes  thick  enough  to  jell  when  cool. 
If  the  juice  is  boiled  too  hard,  it  will  not 
jell.  It  should  be  boiled  very  slowly. 
Remove  any  scum  that  may  arise  on  the 
top  while  boiling.  To  determine  its  jel¬ 
lying  qualities,  place  a  small  quantity 
in  a  Shallow  dish  or  saucer  to  cool. 
When  finished  cooking,  fill  the  jelly 
glasses  or  molds  with  the  liquor,  and  al¬ 
low  it  to  stand  until  cold,  when  it  should 
set  firmly,  making  a  stiff  jelly  without 
the  use  of  sugar  other  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fruit.  To  prevent  the  jelly 
from  molding,  melt  a  quantity  of 
paraffin  wax,  and  while  hot,  pour  a 
quantity  over  the  top  of  the  jelly  in  each 
glass,  making  sure  that,  the  paraffin  ex¬ 
tends  to  and  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass.  One  gallon  of  apple  juice  will 
make  eight  glasses  of  fine,  firm  jelly. 


With  the  Procession. 


....Every  duty  that  is  bidden  to  wait 
comes  back  with  seven  fresh  duties  at 
its  back. — Charles  Kingsley. 

....An  experiment  recently  made  at  the 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Wire  Works  showed 
that  a  copper  cent  may  be  drawn  out 
into  5,700  feet  of  wire. 

....Bavaria,  with  a  population  of 
5,818,500,  spends  $84,800,000  a  year  on 
beer— an  allowance  of  about  $73  worth 
for  every  male  adult  citizen. 

_ The  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  says, 

“Two  Burmans,  one  of  whom  is  a  lad  of 
17,  were  sentenced  to  six  months  and 
four  months  rigorous  imprisonment  each 
by  the  Myook  of  Hmawza  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  kiss  a  young  Burmese  girl.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

_ It  is  related  of  General  Nathan  Bed¬ 
ford  Forrest  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  lo¬ 
quacious  widow  asked  him  why  his 
beard  was  still  black  while  his  hair  was 
turning  gray.  General  Forrest  answered 
that  he  could  give  no  explanation  unless 
that  he  had  used  his  brain  a  little  more 
than  his  jaw. 

_ “Never  say  of  me  that  I  am  dead,” 

were,  in  effect,  the  last  words  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  he  expressed  them  in  the 
epitaph  he  selected  as  his  final  message 
to  the  world:  “Amavimus,  amamus, 
amabimus” — we  have  loved,  we  do  love, 
we  shall  love.  A  grand  expression,  not 
only  of  past  condition  and  present  con¬ 
dition,  but  of  undying  destiny. 

_ The  law  recently  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Legislature  for  the  protection 
of  the  Trailing  arbutus  is  said  to  be  the 
first  measure  ever  passed  in  any  State 
of  the  Union  to  foster  the  growth  of  a 
wild  flower.  The  enactment  of  the  law 
in  question  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  a  newspaper  article  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  of  such  a  measure. 

_ The  belief  shared  by  many  that  edu¬ 
cation  unfits  people  for  the  common, 
practical  everyday  duties  and  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  is,  perhaps,  natural  as  the 
idea  is  prevalent  that  the  so-called 
drudgery  of  life  can  be  borne  by  the  ig¬ 
norant.  Consequently  the  educated  per¬ 
son  casts  about  for  some  sphere  of 
action  to  which,  according  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea,  his  education  entitles  him.  Edu¬ 
cation  alone  can  elevate  commonplace 
positions,  and  when  this  is  better  under¬ 
stood,  there  will  be  less  complaint  of 
rural  districts  being  deserted,  and  fewer 
housekeepers  lamenting  the  scarcity  of 
domestic  help.  The  wonder  is  that 
farming  and  housekeeping,  the  two  most 


important  of  all  industries,  should  ever 
have  been  in  the  keeping  of  ignorant 
persons. 

- The  number  of  Indians  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  instead  of  decreasing,  is  said  to  be 
slowly  but  surely  growing  larger  The 
records  now  show  that  there  are  250,000 
Indians  in  the  western  States  alone,  and 
several  thousand  more  dwell  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  A  prominent 
Census  Bureau  official  estimates  that  the 
next  census  will  include  upward  of 
300,000  aborigines. 

....At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  Shakspeare’s  birthplace  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  a  committee  reported 
that,  during  the  year,  over  24,000  per¬ 
sons  had  paid  for  admission  to  Shaks¬ 
peare’s  house,  representing  35  different 
nationalities,  and  over  10,000  had  visited 
Ann  Hathaway’s  cottage  at  Shottery. 
The  trustees  had  purchased  a  first  folio 
of  Shakspeare  at  a  total  cost  of  over 
£600.  ' 

....A  pair  of  iron  stirrups  were  sold 
for  $13,500  at  the  Forman  sale  in  London. 
They  were  made  for  Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary,  and  are  partly  plated 
with  silver,  pareel  gilt  and  chased,  each 
of  the  outer  sides  having  an  exquisite 
border  of  translucent  cloisonne  enamel 
on  gold,  6 y2  inches  high  and  six  inches 
wide.  The  work  is  Italian,  of  the  end 
of  the  Fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  century. 

_ It  has  often  been  quoted  that  a 

grain  of  nicotine  administered  all  at 
once  would  kill  the  strongest  dog,  and 
from  this  have  been  argued  its  terrible 
effects  on  the  body  of  a  human  being. 
While  this  statement  is  undoubtedly 
true,  it  is  somewhat  misleading.  In 
order  to  commit  suicide  by  smoking,  the 
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dog  would  have  to  consume  400  strong 
cigars,  one  right  after  the  other.  He 
would  put  himself  out  of  the  world  much 
more  easily  by  eating  the  boxes. 

_ From  Sunnyside,  a  new  town  just 

founded  in  Utah,  all  women  are  to  be 
rigorously  excluded.  The  scarcity  of 
water  from  which  the  new  town  suffers 
is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  cause 
of  this  regulation.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  managers  of  the  town  have  not 
yet  acquired  clear  titles  to  all  the  min¬ 
ing  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  they  fear 
that  if  the  miners  are  allowed  to  bring 
their  wives  in  complications  might  arise 
through  taking  up  of  claims  by  families. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

....One  of  the  most  unique  as  well  as 
successful  operations  has  just  been  car¬ 
ried  out  at  Perugia,  where  an  eminent 
professor  operated  successfully  for  a 
cataract  upon  a  young  lion.  This  inci¬ 
dent,  according  to  a  London  paper, 
would  have  interested  that  famous  ar¬ 
tist  Rosa  Bonheur,  who  made  a  particu¬ 
lar  study  of  lions,  and  literally  lived 
among  them.  A  lioness  actually  died  in 
her  arms,  and  she  was  greatly  affected 
when  the  animal  in  its  last  moments 
licked  her  hand  with  its  rough  tongue. 

....The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star 
possesses  most  of  us.  There  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  stars.  And  many  of  them  are 
unattainable.  And  some  of  them,  being 
attained,  like  us  ill.  In  plain  terms,  the 
pursuit  of  joy,  a  pursuit  in  which  hu¬ 
manity  should  by  this  time,  surely,  have 
become  expert,  is  still  almost  always 
carried  on  in  the  wrong  way.  We  go  for 
stars,  and,  with  our  faces  turned  yearn¬ 
ingly  heavenward,  topple  into  ditches. 
The  things  contrived  for  our  delight, 
the  simpler,  less  elaborate  means  of  con¬ 
tentment,  have  ceased  to  suffice  for  us. 
We  have  covered  them  up  with  the  rub¬ 
bish  heaps  of  convention.  They  are  hid¬ 
den  and  forgotten,  and  when  anybody 
discovers  them  to  us  we  are  filled  with 
wonder,  not  unmixed  with  respectful 
awe. — London  Outlook. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beat. — Adv. 


....The  booty  taken  by  Quantrell  and 
his  famous  raiders  from  Lawrence,  Kan., 
in  September,  1863,  it  is  believed  by  a 
large  number  of  people  in  Missouri,  now 
lies  buried  in  a  great  mound,  150  feet 
high,  in  Bates  County,  Missouri.  From 
time  to  time  searching  parties  have  dug 
great  holes  in  the  mound  in  search  of 
the  plundered  treasure,  but  none  have 
succeeded  in  finding  anything.  Still  an¬ 
other  party  has  now  gone  to  the  spot  to 
take  up  the  search,  its  members  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  found  the  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  which  will  assist  them. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger. 

_ Fix  this,  then,  first  of  all  in  your 

mind:  You  cannot  impart  to  your  child 
a  religious  life  which  you  do  not  your¬ 
self  possess.  This  is  often  a  terrible  hu¬ 
miliation;  but  there  is  no  escape  from 
it.  If,  for  example,  you  do  not  find  any 
real  attraction  in  the  Bible,  you  cannot 
make  the  Bible  a  sacred  book  to  your 
child  by  perfunctory  reading  from  it  on 
stated  occasions.  If  Christ  is  not  a 
Divine  Savior  to  you,  you  cannot  inspire 
your  child  to  find  in  Christ  a  Divine 
Savior  by  any  specious  pretence  to  an 
assumption  of  Christian  experience  and 
pardon. — The  Outlook. 


/^ET  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use  ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  .How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  “Index”  describe*  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macueth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


B.&B. 

40,000  orders 

ought  to  come  for  this  special  offer, 
counting  on  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
reaching  over  40,000  homes  where  choice 
goods  are  of  interest. 

Here’s  the  offering  : 

Priestly’s  Black  Dress  Goods — 
40  to  42  inches  wide — 50c.  yard — all 
wool — fine  quality — variety  of  neat  de¬ 
signs— lowest  prices  ever  known 
for  genuine  Priestly’s  Black  Goods,  a 
make  celebrated  the  world  over. 

Most  every  woman  wants  at  least  one 
black  gown  or  skirt  —  they’re  always 
useful  and  dressy — and  this  opportunity 
to  get  fine  goods  for  so  little— 50c.  yard 
— makes  it  to  every  woman’s  interest  to 
investigate. 

Samples  ready  to  send — you’ll  see  and 
say  it’s  exceptional  value— the  kind 
shrewd  people  take  advantage  of. 

Large,  odd,  lots  of  good,  useful  Wash 
Goods  5c. — another  big  lot  lOc  — all 
half,  mostly  less  than  half  price. 

Choice  summery  Silks — clearing  out — 
50  and  60c.  kinds,  35c. — dollar  kinds 
50c.  Just  the  thing  for  now — and  for 
early  Fall  waists. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


$I3.25BUYS  a  $25.00  BICYCLE 

Don't  buy  a  bicycle  before  you  write  for  our  1899 
Catalogue.  2nd  hand  whools  from  $f>.00  up.  nomonky 
ItKQUlttKDin  Ad»a..<o.  Addre**  VI  CTO  R  MAN’F'G  CO- 
Dept.  Cl  j'J  1G1  to  167  Plymouth  l‘l.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


E 


ASTMAN 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

or  in  person. 


Thoroughly  trains 
young  men  and  women 
for  business,  and  se- 
cures  situations. 
Instruction  by  mail 


i.  Pull  information  in  catalogue- 
free  O.  U.  GAINES,  Box  41ti,  Pougtfheepsie.  N.  Y 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  has  been  dull  during 
the  week,  and  prices  have  declined  some¬ 
what.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  towards 
still  further  weakness.  Export  sales  of 
wheat  were  very  light.  There  is  a  good 
export  trade  in  corn,  but  the  market  was 
influenced  partly  by  estimates  of  a  large 
crop  and  favorable  weather  throughout  the 
corn  belt.  The  market  for  oats  is  quiet, 
though  the  export  demand  seems  good. 
Rye  is  very  dull  and  weak,  and  the  barley 
market  shows  little  activity.  The  market 
for  beans  is  dull  excepting  for  Red  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Limas.  There  seems  to  be  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  export  demand.  Receipts  of  butter 
are  moderate,  but  the  demand  is  light,  and 
the  market  remains  quiet  at  slightly  lower 
prices.  The  quality  of  the  butter  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  little  "off,”  and  this  cuts 
prices,  many  times.  State  dairy  butter  is 
neglected  unless  of  very  fine  quality,  and 
the  quantity  of  this  is  small.  Receipts  of 
cheese  have  been  larger,  although  there  is 
said  to  be  a  shortage  of  large  full  cream. 
The  market  for  this  is  very  strong.  The 
market,  taken  together,  seems  to  be  in  good 
shape  and  (irm.  Receipts  of  eggs  have 
been  light,  but  for  ordinary  grades,  the 
market  is  growing  worse  instead  of  better. 
For  strictly  fancy,  fresh  eggs,  the  demand 
is  good  at  full  prices.  A  great  many  of  the 
receipts  of  candled  and  storage  eggs  are 
“off”  in  quality.  Receipts  of  fruits  have 
been  good,  but  many  have  arrived  in  poor 
condition.  Choice,  large,  fine  apples,  well 
packed,  are  in  light  supply,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  such.  Choice  pears  also 
meet  a  good  demand.  There  is  quite  a  de¬ 
mand  for  good  peaches,  but  grapes  are  dull 
and  irregular.  For  the  smaller  fruits,  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  those  of  choice  qual¬ 
ity,  but  these  are  not  plentiful.  In  vege¬ 
tables,  onions  are  not  plentiful,  except  for 
potato  onions  from  the  South,  which  are 
dragging.  Tomatoes  are  in  liberal  supply, 
mostly  defective.  Green  peas  have  been  in 
large  supply  from  western  New  York,  and 
the  price  has  gone  down.  Other  vegetables 
are  quiet  and  in  fair  supply.  For  strictly 
choice  potatoes,  the  market  is  steady,  but 
offerings  of  such  are  light.  A  large  part 
of  those  from  Jersey  and  Long  Island  are 
defective.  Southern  stock  has  declined 
about  to  the  point  of  demoralization,  and 
prices  have  gone  very  low.  Poultry  has 
been  in  fair  supply,  fully  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  For  good,  large  chickens,  there  is 
a  good  demand. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  ISbS,  choice,  per 

bushel  . <&!  50 

Medium,  choice . 1  &>  (ff) 

Pea,  Isos,  choice .  —  01  35 

lied  Kidney,  lsys,  choice .  —  01  70 

White  Kidney,  1S9S,  choice . 1  9a  <y/z  00 

Yellow  Eye,  ISOS,  choice . 1  35  01  40 

Black  T.  S.,  ISOS,  choice .  —  01  70 

Lima,  California .  —  @3  80 

Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  —  01  15 

Bags,  per  bushel .  —  @1  12 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  10  @1  12 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  western,  extras,  per 

lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . . . 

State,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  Welsh  tubs,  fancy.. 

Firsts  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  fancy . 

Firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds . 

Thirds  . 

Tins,  &c . 

Tubs,  &c . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras.. 

Firsts  . 

Current  packed,  finest  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Fourths  . 


CHEESE. 

Slate,  full  cream,  large,  white, 

fancy  . 

White,  good  to  prime . 

Colored,  fancy  . . . 

Colored,  good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy  . 

White,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Full  skims . 
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EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 


State,  Pa.  &  near-by,  a vge  best, 


per  doz  . 

15 

0 

16 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts. 
Seconds  . 

— 

0 

15 

13%@ 

14 

quotations  at  mark. 

Extras  . 

15 

(ffi 

15% 

Seconds,  per  30  doz.  case . 

.3 

30 

@3 

60 

Lower  grades,  30  doz  case . 

.2 

70 

@3 

15 

Kentucky,  reg  packings,  30  doz 

case  . 2  70  @3  00 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30  doz. 

case  . 2  85  @3  00 

Uncandled  dirties,  per  30  doz 

case  . 2  00  @2  55 

Checks,  g'd  to  prime,  candled.  .2  25  @2  40 
Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz  ease...l  80  @2  10 


FRUITS.— GREEN. 
Apples,  Nyack  Pip,  up-river  and 

J’y,  per  d-h  bbl  . 

Other  large  green,  per  d-h  bbl.. 
Sour  Bough,  up-river  &  J’y,  per 

d-h  bbl  . 

Sweet  Bough,  up-river  &  J’y, 

per  d-h  bbl  . 

Astraehan,  up-river  &  Jersey, 

d-h  bbl  . 

Common  and  windfalls,  per  d-h 

bbl  . 

Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  bu  crate.. 

Green,  per  crate . 

Pears,  Bartlett,  Md.  &  Del.,  per 

crate  . 

Bell,  Jersey  &  up-river,  p’me, 

per  bbl  . 

Scooter,  Jersey  &  up-river,  per 

barrel  . 

Common,  near-by,  per  bbl  . 

Le  Conte,  Fla.  &  Ga.,  per  bbl.. 

Kieffer,  Ga.,  per  bbl  . 

Plums,  Abundance,  per  carrier.. 

Wild  Goose,  per  quart . 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  per  carrier 

Per  crate  . 

Per  basket  . 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket  . 

Common  to  fair,  per  basket.. 
Apricots,  Western  N.  Y.,  per  8- 

till  carrier  . 

Grapes,  N.  &  S.  C.  Delaware, 

per  8-till  carrier  . 

Niagara,  per  8-till  carrier  ... 
Moore’s  Early,  8-till  carrier... 
Raspberries,  Up-river,  red,  per 

pint  . 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint  . 

Huckleberries,  Shawangunk 

Mountains,  per  quart  . 

Pocono  Mountain,  per  quart.. 

Other  Penna.,  per  quart  . 

Jersey,  per  quart  . 

Md.  &  Del.,  fair  to  good,  per 

quart  . 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  large, 

per  quart  . . 

Jersey,  large,  per  quart  . 

Small,  per  quart  . 

Gooseberries,  Prime  green, 

large,  per  quart  .. . 

Small,  per  quart  . 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  Gem  &  J 

L,  per  %-bbl  crate  . 

Balt.  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  carrier. 

Per  bush  basket . 

Md.  Rocky  Ford  seed,  per 

. .  . . . 

Gem  &  j.  Lind,  per  2  basket 

carrier  . . 

Va.  &  N.  C.  Christina,  per  bbl. 

Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl  . 

Per  carrier  . 

Per  basket  . 

Fair,  per  crate  . 

Watermelons,  Straight  car-load 

lots  by  rail  . 

Ga.  Straight  car-load  lots  by 

steamer  . 

Va.,  large,  per  100  . 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  - 

Pineapples,  Florida,  24s,  per  cs. 

36s  to  30s  per  case  . 

48s  to  42s,  per  case . 
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60 
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125  00(5)175  00 

85  00(5110  00 
16  00(5i  is  00 
10  00(5)  15  00 
3  75(5)  4  25 
3  50(5)  4  00 
2  000  2  75 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator  .  75%@  — 

Delivered  .  76 %0  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  Sl%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat  74%0  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered  .  37%0  — 

In  elevator  .  37%0-  — 

White  in  elevator  .  39%@  — 

Yellow  in  elevator  .  39%0  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  white .  29%0  — 

No.  3  white  .  28%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped  .  29%@  — 

No.  3  white  clipped  .  29  @  — 

No.  2  mixed  .  28  @  — 

No.  3  mixed  .  27  @  — 

Rejected  white .  26  0  — 

Rejected  .  26  0  — 

No.  2  mixed  delivered .  28%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  28  0  29 

White  .  30  @  36 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf¬ 
falo  .  56%@  — 

State,  f.  o.  b .  60%@  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track  56  0  — 

Rye  flour  . 3  00  @3  45 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice, 

West.,  del  .  46  @  50 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo  .  39%@  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  72  0  80 

No  2  .  62%0  70 

No.  3  .  50  («)  60 

Clover  .  50  @  55 

Clover  mixed  . 50  @  60 

Straw,  rye  .  45  @  50 

Oat  .  30  <§>  35 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Veal  calves,  live,  prime,  per  lb..  6%@  6% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5%0  6% 

Poor  to  med.,  per  lb .  4*4(5)  5 

Culls,  per  tb  .  3*4(5)  4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  3  @  3% 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb  9  0  9% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7*4(5)  8% 

Com.  per  lb .  6  <5  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  0  7 

Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs  . 5  00  @7  10 

Culls,  per  100  lbs  . 4  00  @4  75 

Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs  . 2  90  @4  75 

Culls,  per  100  lbs  . 2  00  (52  75 

Hogs,  live,  per  100  lbs  . 4  70  @4  85 

POTATOES. 

Shelter  Island,  choice,  in  bulk, 

per  bbl  . 2  00  @2  25 

L.  I.  com.  to  prime,  in  bulk, 

per  bbl  . 1  25  @1  75 

Up-river  and  Jersey,  per  bbL.l  25  (5/2  00 

Southern,  fancy,  per  bbl  .  —  @  — 

Good  to  choice,  per  bbl  . 1  37  @1  50 

Com  to  fair,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  25 

Western,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs  ..1  00  @1  50 

Per  2  bushel  sack .  65  @1  00 

Inferior,  per  bbl  .  50  @  60 

Sweets,  N.  C.  &  Va.,  yellow, 

per  bbl  . 3  50  @4  00 

Sweets,  N.  C.,  red,  per  bbl . 3  00  @3  50 

Yams,  white,  N.  C.,  &  Va.,  per 

bbl  . 3  00  @3  50 


POULTRY.— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  avg  grades,  hens  or 

toms  .  —  @  l0*/2 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb  .  20  @  22 

Small  &  medium  .  16  0  IS 

Penn.,  mixed  weights  .  16  0  18 

West’n,  dry-pkd,  4  lbs  and 

over  to  pair  .  —  @  15 

Scalded,  4  lbs  and  over  to  pair  —  @  14 

Dry-pkd  or  scalded  under  3  lbs  12  @  13 

Dry-pkd  or  scalded,  under  2*/4 
lbs  .  10%@  11% 


Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  known  fancy  marks. 

Dry-pkd,  avge  prime  . 

S’thw’n,  dry-pkd,  prime  . 

Western,  scalded,  avg  prime. 

Heavy  . 

Old  cocks,  western,  per  lb  . 

Ducks,  eastern,  Spring,  per  lb.. 

L.  I.,  Spring,  per  lb . 

Western,  Spring,  per  lb  . 

Old,  per  lb  . 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb.. 

Western,  old,  per  lb  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 

doz  . 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz . 

POULTRY'. — LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb.. 

Small,  per  lb  . 

Fowls,  per  lb  . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  . 

Ducks,  western,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair  . 


io%@ 

lo%0 


Southern,  per  pair 
Pigeons,  per  pair  .. 


VEGETABLES. 


Per  bu  box 


per  bu  box 


Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  100... 
Lima  beans,  southern.  Potato, 


South  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag 
Onions,  Orange  Co.,  red,  per 
bag  . 


Kentucky,  per  bbl 


Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bu  box 


basket  . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl  . 

Yellow,  per  bbl  . 

Tomatoes,  Mon.  Co.  N.  J.  Acme, 

box  . 

Other  Mon.  Co.,  per  box  ... 

So.  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box 

Grant,  bu  box . 

Balt.  &  Wash.,  peach  basket..  25 
Md.  per  2  bask  bu  carrier  . 

Norf,  per  2  bask  bu  carrier 
Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl.  50 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 


The  following  order  serves  as  a  strong 
indorsement  of  Shoo-Fly  for  protecting 
cattle  from  flies.  It  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
order  to  the  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.:  Standard  Cattle  Co., 

Ames,  Neb. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  us  another 
barrel  (55  gallons)  of  Shoo-Fly.  This  is  the 
third  year  it  has  been  used  successfully  at 
this  station.  R.  M.  Allen. 

General  Manager, 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  wdll  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make  and 
save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it  and 
watch  it. 


Wanted — An  experienced  working1 

couple  for  pleasantly  situated  Dairy  Farm,  Orange 
County,  N.Y.  Box  16(1,  Equitable  Building,  New  York. 

Wanted — Farmer  over  40 ;  experienced 

salesman  to  assist  locally:  also  Special  man  with 
horse  on  salary,  wagon  furnished.  Address 

AMERICAN  SILO  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Opportunities  for  Wealth, 

Health  and  Happiness. 

Locate  in  North  Carolina.  No  State  in  the  Union 
can  offer  greater  attractions.  Its  natural  resources 
are  unsurpassed.  Its  climate  Is  most  delightful — 
the  temperature  averages  43  degrees  in  Winter  and 
75  degrees  in  Summer.  No  extremes  in  beat  and 
cold.  No  blizzards.  Nottrnadoes.  Here  are  forests 
aboundbg  in  magnificent  timbers,  and  here  are 
fertile  lands  adapted  to  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  trucking.  Here  are  mines  of  untold  weabh. 

We  invite  Farmers.  Manufacturers.  Miners,  Cap¬ 
italists  and  Health  and  Pleasure  Seekers  to  settle 
or  invest  in  this  goodly  land.  Correspond  with 
JNO.  W.  THOMPSON,  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
immigration,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A  Farm  near  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  the  border  of 
Guilford  and  Randolph  counties,  tract  of  271  acres. 
Dwelling  house,  8  rooms,  3  barns,  2  tenement  houses, 
about  75  acres  clear  land,  and  the  balance  in  native 
forest.  Two  bold  streams  of  water  intersect  the 
property  from  different  directions.  Will  sell  the 
tarmorwill  sell  the  same  equipped  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  implements,  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  machinery 
of  every  kind  to  run  the  farm  in  first  class  manner. 
The  reason  for  selling  is  that  the  owner  died  and  the 
property  is  owned  by  small  children  who  have  no  use 
for  it.  Terms  can  be  made  satisfactory  to  purchaser. 
Apply  to  CUA8.  H.  IRELAND.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Will  send  photographs  of  the  farm  with  all  in¬ 
formation.  No  better  farm  in  North  Carolina. 


Mn  QMI  c—  Dairy  Ranch,  consisting  of  624 
rUll  OALC  acres,  all  inclosed.  40  miles  from 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  near  railroad  station,  school 
and  church.  First-class  improvements;  all  modern 
appliances  for  buttermaking  and  established  trade. 
Most  healthy  location  in  the  State.  Address 

Dk.  W.  D’ALBINI,  Waring,  Kendall  Co.,  Tex. 


Virginia,  Richmond 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

310  students  last  year;  56  In  Faculty.  $300  for  4 
years;  nocompulsory  extras;  Record  before  last  Vlr 
gima  Medical  Examining  Hoard,  94.6  p.  c.  (36  appli¬ 
cants);  before  last  N  Carolina  Board,  100  p.  c  (17  ap¬ 
plicants). and  before  all  Dental  ana  Pharmacy  Boards 
equally  as  good  records  For  88-page  Catalogue, 
address  Dr  J.  Allison  Hodges,  Proctor. 


Mr.  Editor. — Mj  crop  of  Fulizc- 
Mediterranenn  Wheat  yielded  3  309 
bushels  on  80  acres.  Average  over  41 
buthels.  Part  of  it  was  on  corn  grouLd 
which  cut  the  average  down  consider¬ 
able  I  raised  it  for  J.  Q  Everitt,  Seeds¬ 
man,  of  this  place,  of  whom  ycur  read¬ 
ers  can  get  f ;  ee  samples  if  they  mention 
this  paper.  It  is  the  greatest  wheat  I  ever  saw. 

L>.  C.  CHENOWETH,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co.  are 
making  strong  bids  for  trade  these  times, 
as  will  be  seen  by  their  advertisement  on 
last  page.  This  is  a  large  importing  house 
that  has  been  in  the  business  for  35  years, 
and  has  a  great  advantage  in  supplying 
mail  order  trade. 


Brass  Band 

InKtrumont*.  Drum*,  Uniform* 
A’  Supplic*.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustration*.  FREE;  it  give*  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  Nr"  ll»nd«. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

SO  Adam*  BL,  CHICAGO. 


Those  farmers  who  do  not  get  the  results 
from  stable  manure  that  they  expect,  would 
do  well  to  write  The  Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg. 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  their 
little  book  on  The  Problem  of  Fertility. 
They  send  it  free  because  it  advertises  the 
Kemp  manure  spreader,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  valuable  on  that  account.  The  value 
of  the  spreader  itself  has  long  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

Practically  all  the  hay  now  going  to 
New  Y'ork  and  similar  markets  is  baled. 
It  pays  to  have  the  bales  evenly  pressed 
and  neat  in  appearance.  The  untidy  bales 
go  begging  for  buyers,  even  when  the 
quality  of  the  hay  itself  may  be  as  good 
as,  or  even  better  than,  that  which  sells 
promptly  in  the  better  form.  One  of  the 
essentials  to  good  baling  is  a  good  press. 
This  is  furnished  by  P.  K.  Dederick’s  Sons, 
Albany,  N.  Yr.  Mr.  Dederick  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  inventor  of  the  baling  press,  and  has 
steadily  improved  his  press.  But  his  cata¬ 
logue  will  tell  all  about  it  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested. 


APPLES,  PEARS 

Highest  Prices  obtained. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  Ill)  Murray  Street,  New  York 


EGGS  mahhket^ces  BUTTER 

CARIVER  <*  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


F.  X>.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


For  Salk — 14  Purebred  Short-born 
Calves,  three  to  four  months  old,  all  good  Reds,  10 
Heifers  and  four  Bulls,  out  of  our  next  lot,  now 
ready  to  ship  at  farmers’  prices. 

ISON  &  LITSEY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 


A  Great  Watch  Free. 


Now,  boys,  here  is*  your  opportunity — 
men,  too,  for  that  matter.  Here  is  a 
watch  made  by  one  of  the  largest  watch 
makers  in  the  country.  It  is  full  size, 
stem  wind  and  set,  nickel  finish,  and 
warranted  to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  watch  to  carry  at  any 
kind  of  work.  We  will  send  it  post  paid 
and  one  new  yearly  subscription  for 
$1.90  ;  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club 
of  four  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 
Any  boy  can  get  up  a  club  of  four  sub¬ 
scribers  among  his  friends  in  a  short 
time,  and  get  the  watch  absolutely  free. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Among:  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  /  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

“SUMMER  SECKEL”  PEARS— This 
was  the  name  on  some  half-barrels  con¬ 
taining  some  fairly  good  looking  pears, 
though  they  resembled  Seckel  very  re¬ 
motely.  It  was,  evidently,  an  attempt 
to  make  the  name  of  a  well-known  pear 
of  excellent  quality  help  to  sell  another 
variety.  No  one  at  all  familiar  with 
fruit,  however,  would  be  deceived  in  the 
least. 

“EGGS  LAID  TO  ORDER.’’— This  was 
the  sign  in  the  window  of  a  provision 
store  in  a  seaside  town.  The  store  win¬ 
dow  also  contained  the  announcement 
that  poultry  would  be  dressed  to  order. 
Whether  the  proprietor  has  a  new  breed 
of  poultry,  which  will  supply  him  on  de¬ 
mand  with  eggs  to  fill  each  customer’s 
order,  is  uncertain.  If  so,  the  hens  must 
be  some  relation  to  the  flock  which  were 
reported  as  stamping  the  date  on  each 
egg  when  it  was  laid. 

KAW  VALLEY  POTATOES.— Several 
car-loads  of  these  have  been  received  in 
New  York  from  Kansas,  and  have 
created  a  very  good  impression.  They 
were  shipped  by  the  Kansas  Valley  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Growers  and  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Linwood,  Kansas,  and  were  in 
charge  of  an  agent,  who  was  sent  with 
them  to  dispose  of  them.  They  were 
shipped  in  ventilated  cars,  and  arrived 
in  excellent  condition.  They  are  a  new 
feature  in  this  market,  and  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  them  later. 

BUTTER  FOR  EUROPE.  —  Large 
quantities  of  butter  have  been  going 
abroad  recently.  One  factor  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  these  extraordinary  ship¬ 
ments,  is  the  fact  that  the  dressed-beef 
companies  are  not  sending  so  much  beef 
abroad  in  refrigerators  as  formerly.  On 
account  of  the  strike  in  the  slaughter 
houses,  they  are  unable  to  fill  the  space 
for  which  they  have  contracted  on  the 
ocean  steamers,  and  for  which  they 
must  pay.  They  are,  therefore,  sublet¬ 
ting  it  for  other  purposes  at  a  low  rate, 
and  butter  exporters  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  low  rate,  and  are  shipping 
large  quantities  of  butter.  The  freight 
rate  is,  probably,  not, more  than  half 
what  it  ordinarily  is  on  butter.  This  is 
a  good  thing,  as  it  relieves  the  market 
here  at  a  time  when  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  accumulation,  and  puts  the  butter 
into  the  English  market  at  a  price  at 
which  it  can  compete  with  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

PERISHABLE  PRODUCTS— A  large 
part  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped 
to  the  city  come  under  this  head,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  forwarded  as  expeditious¬ 
ly  as  possible.  I  asked  one  commission 
man  how  many  cdr-loads  of  this  stuff 
from  the  South  had,  probably,  been  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  recent  strike  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  pier.  He  said 
that  it  would  amount  to  hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads.  I  asked  him  then  why,  in  all 
reason,  the  railroad  company  should  not 
be  responsible  for  the  value  of  this  stuff 
to  the  shippers,  if  they  did  not  deliver  it 
according  to  their  agreement.  He  said 
that  they  should,  but  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  them  responsible, 
because  if  any  such  attempt  were  made, 
they  simply  would  refuse  to  receive  fur¬ 
ther  shipments,  unless  the  freight  were 
prepaid.  Shippers  are,  evidently,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  railroads.  He  said  his 
firm  had  received  one  car  of  water¬ 
melons,  which  had,  through  the  com¬ 
pany’s  carelessness,  been  laid  over  in  the 
yards  for  more  than  two  weeks  before 
they  were  able  to  get  it.  Still,  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it,  more  than  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  goods,  which  would  compel  the 
railroad  to  sell  it  for  what  it  would 
bring  to  pay  freight.  The  receivers  here 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
railroads  over  settlements  for  freight, 
and  are,  evidently,  as  much  a.i  their 
mercy  in  some  ways,  as.  are  the  shippers. 
This  merchant  told  about  receiving  a 


car-load  of  apples.  The  shipping  bill 
called  for  a  certain  number  of  barrels, 
and  on  unloading  the  car,  the  actual 
number  was  considerably  less.  He  had 
already  paid  freight  on  the  number 
called  for  by  the  bill,  and  made  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  corrected  bill.  The  shipper 
acknowledged  the  mistake,  and  forward¬ 
ed  the  corrected  bill,  but  he  says  that  he 
is  still  trying  to  get  the  freight  returned 
on  the  extra  barrels  on  which  he  paid 
freight  but  did  not  receive.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  a  car-load  of  stuff  which 
had  been  billed  at  a  certain  weight,  but 
which  was  slightly  overweight,  and 
which  was  charged  up,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  the  extra  freight.  In¬ 
numerable  instances  of  this  kind  can  be 
heard  from  receivers  of  all  kinds  of 
products.  There  should  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  between  shippers  and  receivers,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  combination 
powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  unjust 
charges  and  discriminations  of  the  rail¬ 
road  can  be  formed. 

SHORT  BARRELS.— In  spite  of  the 
law  against  these,  they  still  continue  to 
come,  and  many  of  them,  in  plain  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  are  unmarked.  The 
dealers  here  are  taking  up  the  matter, 
and  will  try  to  see  whether  something 
cannot  be  done  to  relieve  commission 
merchants  of  the  responsibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  these  barrels  in  their  possession. 
Some  say  that  they  will  refuse  to  re¬ 
ceive  consignments  in  these  illegal  bar¬ 
rels.  An  apple  barrel,  to  comply  with 
the  law,  should  have  a  head  diameter  of 
17%  inches,  length  of  stave  21%  inches, 
bulge  not  less  than  64  inches,  outside 
measurement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
producers  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  comply  with  the  law  in  this 
respect,  and  to  use  full-sized  barrels. 
The  law  requires  that  any  barrel  of  less 
than  the  legal  size  shall  be  plainly 
marked,  “Short  Barrel,”  in  letters  not 
less  than  one  inch  in  height.  The  pen¬ 
alty  is  $5  for  every  barrel  used  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

The  May  frost  killed  nearly  three-fourths 
of  my  strawberries,  so  that  part  of  the 
field  did  not  have  any  fruit  at  all.  We  have 
a  light  crop  of  blackberries.  The  hay  crop 
was  fair.  I  cut  16  loads  from  a  little  over 
eight  acres.  There  was  too  much  rain  in 
wheat  harvest.  Oats  were  fair;  potatoes 
and  corn  looking  well.  This  country  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  canal  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
dry  as  farms  farther  back  on  the  hills. 

Memphis,  N.  Y.  l.  j.  c. 

The  raspberry  crop  has  been  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  drought  in  this  section.  While 
we  have  had  fine  showers  since  July  1,  the 
rains  did  not  come  soon  enough  to  relieve 
the  condition  of  the  raspberry  crop  owing 
to  the  drought  prevailing  previous  to  that 
time.  The  low  prices  for  evaporated  fruit 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  diminished  plant¬ 
ing  of  raspberries  in  our  section  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  this  year,  I  doubt  there 
being  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  the 
usual  amount  of  dried  fruit.  c.  w.  s. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

Michigan  Peaches. — The  early  peach  crop 
in  Michigan  is  very  light,  only  six  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop.  A.  few  square  miles  about 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joe  River  here  have 
about  half  a  crop  of  peaches,  with  no  dead 
trees.  The  new  sugar  factory  is  well  under 
way;  4,000  acres  in  beets,  stand  irregular; 
wet  weather  and  too  deep  planting  respon¬ 
sible.  Not  much  peach  land  will  be  plant¬ 
ed  with  beets,  as  some  farmers  have  sold 
this  year’s  crop  on  the  trees  at  $100  per 
acre.  Milo  Jennings,  of  Sodus,  sold  the 
crop  on  30  acres  for  $3,000,  $1,000  paid  in  April 
last.  My  neighbor,  Wm.  Hicks,  last  year 
sold  his  crop  of  Elbertas  on  five  acres  for 
$2,200  cash.  We  have  not  missed  a  crop  of 
peaches  for  12  years.  j.  h.  l. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Western  Fertility.— I  believe  our  or- 
chardists  are  not  yet  very  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  as  to  what  elements  are  needed  in  our 
soils,  to  secure  the  best  results.  As  a  rule, 
our  fruit  trees  are  yet  in  their  youth,  and 
have  not  exhausted  the  plant  food  that  Na¬ 
ture  has  bountifully  iirovided  on  our 
prairies.  But  the  time  is  soon  coming,  if 
not  already  here,  when  more  ingredients 
must  be  supplied.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
an  analysis  of  the  soils  in  our  older  or¬ 
chards  will  reveal  the  fact  that  many 
necessary  elements  are  wanting.  Barn¬ 
yard  manures  and  wood  ashes  are  about- 
the  only  fertilizers  used  at  this  date,  and 
these,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  are  used,  not 
because  they  are  believed  to  be  necessary, 


but  because  you  Eastern  teachers  have  so 
long  and  persistenly  advocated  their  use. 
As  for  myself,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have 
delayed  the  fertilization  of  our  old  or¬ 
chards  too  long  already.  c.  w.  burton. 

Sec.  S.  E.  Iowa  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Western  Association  of  Wholesale 
Nurserymen  met  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July 
11.  An  interchange  of  views  was  given  on 
the  condition  of  nursery  stock  and  the  sup¬ 
ply.  The  supply  of  stock  was  found  to  be 
light,  which  naturally  had  a  tendency  to 
advance  prices.  From  reliable  sources,  it 
was  learned  that  the  same  conditions  exist 
throughout  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  apple  trees  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  supply  the  demand  for.  Stock 
in  general  is  in  fair  condition,  but  the 
growth  had  been  somewhat  retarded  until 
July  1.  The  principal  topic  under  discus¬ 
sion  was  freight  rates.  As  a  result  of  the 
discussion,  the  Association  appointed  the 
following  committee  on  transportation:  A. 
L.  Brook,  of  North  Topeka;  Peter  Younger, 
of  Geneva,  Neb.;  F.  L.  Schutte,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  transportation  committee  will 
endeavor  to  get  some  relief  or  modification 
of  certain  rules  now  in  force  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Freight  Association,  which  the  nursery¬ 
men  claim  are  operating  injuriously  to 
them. 

Western  N.  Y.  Apple  Crop.— The  apple 
crop  will  be  shorter  than  in  several  years; 
after  careful  inspection,  I  believe  that  there 
will  not  be  over  30  per  cent  of  an  average 
crop  through  this  section.  Many  claim 
they  will  not  have  enough  for  home  use. 
As  a  rule,  Greenings  are  making  a  better 
showing  than  Baldwins.  Spys,  Kings  and 
Maiden  Blush  prove  to  be  quite  regular  in 
fruiting,  especially  Blush,  and  perhaps 
carry  50  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  Fruit  will, 
probably,  be  of  average  quality,  farmers 
spraying  more  than  common,  as  the  tent 
caterpillar  •  and  canker  worm  have  been 
worse  than  ever  before,  many  orchards 
looking  as  though  swept  by  fire.  I  wish  to 
speak  another  good  word  for  the  Maiden 
Blush;  out  of  40  varieties  of  apples,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  the  best  paying  apple,  in  my  or¬ 
chard.  Pears,  I  think,  are  carrying  about 
80  per  cent  of  an  average  crop;  out  of  a 
dozen  varieties,  Bartlett  still  holds  first 
place  as  a  money  getter.  Plums  are  a  full 
crop,  peaches  fair.  g.  s.  r. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

Central  Ohio  Notes.— The  white  grub 
has  proved  a  perfect  nuisance  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  the  past  season.  Thousands  of 
strawberry,  raspberry,  and  dewberry  plants 
have  been  destroyed.  Strange  to  say,  the 
corn  crop  almost  entirely  escaped  their  rav¬ 
ages,  although  planted  on  old  sod.  Our 
corn  looks  the  best  of  any  field  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Whole  fields  in  this  vicinity  have 
been  almost  totally  destroyed.  Raspberries 
were  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop  owing 
to  the  freeze  last  Winter.  Apples  of  all 
kinds  are  a  good  crop;  our  young  orchards 
are  particularly  good.  1  sprayed  four  times, 
and  shall  reap  the  reward  for  doing  so. 
All  of  these  young  trees  are  Ben  Davis. 
Other  Winter  varieties  have  quit  their  job 
this  season.  The  heavy  rains  have  done 
serious  damage  in  washing  our  steep  slopes 
which  are  under  cultivation.  This  water 
carried  tons  of  soil  down  the  slopes,  and 
landed  it  against  the  fence  at  the  lower 
side  of  the  field.  We  conclude  that  con¬ 
tinual  cultivation  works  first-rate  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances — on 
paper,  but  it  does  not  do  to  advocate  it  on 
steep  hillsides  in  a  rainy  season.  Our  straw¬ 
berries  grown  on  top  of  a  mat  of  Crimson 
clover  were  magnificent;  Clydes  picked  at 
the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre  at  a  single 
picking,  for  three  pickings,  at  the  last  of 
the  season.  We  do  not  fancy  Clyde,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  too  short-lived  in  fruit  when 
placed  in  the  market,  and  runs  small  at  the 
last  of  the  season.  f.  h.  b. 

Licking  County,  Ohio. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

The  Chinch  Bug.— Experiments  with 
insecticides.— Bulletin  106,  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Wooster)  first  discusses 
the  destruction  of  the  Chinch  bug  in  its 
long  and  short-winged  form.  The  short¬ 
winged  form  of  this  insect  appears  to  dep¬ 
redate  chiefly  upon  Timothy,  while  the 
long-winged  bug  is  found  more  upon  grain 
crops.  It  is  suggested  that,  in  localities 
where  the  insect  occurs,  farmers  watch 
their  meadows  closely  and,  on  observing 
large  patches  of  Timothy  dying  out  after 
haying  is  over,  examine  closely  for  the 
cause.  If  Chinch  bugs  are  found  in  large 
quantities,  plow  as  deeply  as  possible,  turn¬ 
ing  all  vegetation  entirely  out  of  sight; 
then  promptly  harrow  and  roll  the  surface, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  insects. 

In  the  insecticide  experiments,  kainit 
was  used  as  an  application  for  Grape-root 
worm,  but  without  any  effect.  Tobacco 
dust  appeared  ineffectual  with  the  same 
insect.  Whale-oil  soap  and  tobacco  decoc¬ 
tion,  applied  to  the  roots  of  peach  trees, 
for  the  Black  peach  apis,  also  appeared 
ineffectual.  Ants  appear  to  be,  in  a  large 
measure,  responsible  for  the  spread  of  these 
root  lice,  and  their  presence  in  the  orchard 
should  be  discouraged. 


Gravity  or  Dilution  Separators.— Bul¬ 
letin  171,  issued  by  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  concerns  patents  on 
these.  About  a  year  ago,  a  bulletin  was 
issued  by  this  Station  relating  to  such 
creaming  devices,  which  was  not  favorable 
to  them.  The  conclusions  then  reached 
have  since  been  abundantly  confirmed. 
These  cans  are  not  separators,  and  the  use 
ol  this  term  is  misleading.  This  process 
does  not  compare  in  efficiency  with  the 
centrifugal  separators.  While  it  may  noL 
be  all  humbug,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
humbug  about  it.  Many  patents  have  been 
issued  by  the  Patent  Office  on  various 
forms  of  gravity  separators  and  creaming 
cans.  Numerous  persons  are  going  about 
the  country  trying  to  frighten  people  into 
the  idea  that  they  are  liable  to  prosecution 
if  they  use  any  other  form  of  separator 
than  the  one  represented  by  the  agent,  or 
do  not  pay  the  latter  a  royalty.  This  Bul¬ 
letin  illustrates  and  describes  all  these  so- 
called  separators.  In  all  of  these,  the  pat¬ 
ent  seems  to  have  been  granted  because  of 
some  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the 
can  used,  and  not  on  the  process  of  dilu¬ 
tion.  The  process  of  dilution  itself  is  not  a 
new  thing,  and  is  unpatentable,  so  no  one 
need  fear  prosecution.  The  Cornell  Station 
would  like  to  be  put  into  communication 
with  any  one  demanding  a  royalty  from 
persons  who  are  diluting  their  milk  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  cream.  All 
interested  should  get  this  Bulletin. 


In  order  to  determine  how  much  water 
the  herd  of  13  calves  at  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  would  drink,  the  water 
given  them  for  a  week  was  weighed,  and 
put  in  a  barrel  with  an  attachment  for 
letting  it  out  as  fast  as  needed.  In  the 
seven  days,  the  13  calves  drank  868  pounds 
of  water,  or  an  average  of  eight  pounds  a 
day.  The  weather  during  this  time  was 
warm  for  the  first  three  days,  and  cooler 
the  last  four  days.  In  addition,  the  calves 
got  an  average  of  14  pounds  of  skim-milk 
besides  grain  and  hay.  This  experiment, 
shows  how  young  growing  things  need 
water.  We  irrigated  some  large  straw¬ 
berry  plants  this  year,  and  found  that, 
during  dry  weather,  they  utilized  six  quarts 
of  water  daily  as  ordinarily  applied  to  the 
soil. 


RETURNING  YOUTH. 

“  I  am  seventy  years 
young,”  said  Oliver 
Wendel  Holmes  when  they 
asked  his  age. 
True  enough. 
He  was  young 
because  h  i  s 
heart  was 
young;  his 
step  was  firm; 
his  eye  was 
bright;  his 
laugh  was 
clear  and 
merry;  his 
appetite  was 
good,  and  above  all  —  so  was  his 
digestion. 

No  man  should  be  old  before  his  time 
because  of  a  weak  stomach,  sluggish 
liver,  shaky  nerves  and  flabby  muscles. 
There  is  no  need  of  it.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  these 
things.  It  brings  back  youth  to  the 
feeble  because  it  brings  back  keen  appe¬ 
tite  and  good  digestion.  It  tones  up  the 
liver,  puts  oxygen  and  life  into  the 
blood,  and  solid  strength  into  the  flesh 
and  muscles.  It  contains  no  alcohol  to 


inebriate  or  create  a  morbid  appetite  or 
craving  for  stimulants. 

“  I  have  never  felt  better  in  my  life  than  I  do 
now,”  says  Charles  Hun  wick,  of  Lenox.  Macomb 
Co.,  Mich.,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
1’jerce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  have  taken  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  right  along. 
I  can  now  walk  quite  well  with  a  cane  and  hope 
to  throw  even  that  away  before  long,  and  as  I 
have  had  to  use  crutches  for  nearly  two  years,  I 
think  I  am  doing  fine.  I  do  not  cough  now  and 
I  can  eat  and  sleep  like  a  school  boy.  I  think  I 
will  have  to  change  my  mind  about  ‘Patent 
Medicines,’  as  I  never  had  much  faith  in  them; 
but  you  must  know  that  I  have  been  treated  in 
two  hospitals  and  by  three  doctors  besides,  and 
received  no  benefit;  so  I  think  your  medicine  is 
the  only  medicine  for  me.” 


There  is  nothing  in  the  world  for 
constipation  like  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets.  They  should  be  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  “Discovery,”  when¬ 
ever  any  disease  is  complicated  with  that 
dangerous  condition.  Nothing  else  that 
may  be  offered  in  their  place  will  ac¬ 
complish  what  they  will.  And  their  re¬ 
lief  is  permanent.  Write  to  Dr.  Pierce 
for  free  advice. 


Why  do  you  break  your  back 

Cutting  Corn? 


Standard  Corn  Harvester. 

Has  steel  frame  and  safety  guards — and  everything 
else  a  good  harvester  should  have.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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LONG  ISLAND  DUCKS. 
Breeders  and  their  Methods. 

(EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.) 

(Concluded  ) 

The  Feed. — The  most  important  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  feeding  of  the  young  ducks. 
The  aim  is  to  crowd  them  all  they  *will 
possibly  stand,  in  order  that  they  reach 
marketable  weight  at  an  early  age.  Still, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  food  is  just 
right,  and  that  the  point  of  overfeeding 
is  not  passed,  or  the  ducks  will  become 
sick,  and  loss  will  result.  Long  experi¬ 
ence  is  necessary  to  get  just  the  right 
proportions  and  amounts  of  feeds  to  se¬ 
cure  best  results.  Some  breeders  will  not 
give  away  the  secret  of  their  rations,  as 
they  claim  that  it  has  cost  them  much 
time  and  money  and  labor  to  learn  these, 
and  that  they  are  not  justified  in  giving 
the  results  to  others.  But  even  though 
a  beginner  were  given  just  the  proper 
rations,  it  would  require  skill,  practice 
and  study,  in  order  to  know  that  the 
right  results  were  being  reached. 

Mr.  Hallock  feeds  his  young  ducks, 
when  first  taken  from  the  incubators,  a 
mixture  of  about  one-third  by  measure 
of  bran,  corn  meal,  and  Red  Dog  flour. 
Tnis  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  water 
enough  to  make  it  crumbly,  and  fed 
about  four  times  a  day,  all  they  will 
eat  clean.  They  are  fed  on  board  trays 
or  troughs;  some  of  them  on  sacks 
spread  down  in  the  pens.  After  they 
have  finished  eating,  these  are  taken  up 
and  cleaned,  so  that  none  is  left  over. 
After  about  a  week  or  two,  meat  meal 
is  added  to  the  ration,  and  about  the 
same  time,  Eel  grass  chopped  up  in  the 
troughs  is  also  mixed  in.  This  Eel  grass 
furnishes  a  very  cheap  green  food,  as 
the  only  expense  connected  with  it  is 
gathering  it  from  the  inlets  near  by. 
The  ducks  eat  it  ravenously,  and  Mr. 
Hallock  says  that  ducks  would  live  on 
it,  and  do  well,  with  no  other  food,  al¬ 
though  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  it 
to  satisfy  them.  Eel  grass  is  put  into 
the  mixing  trough,  and  chopped  up  with 
a  shovel;  as  it  is  very  tender,  it  is  very 
little  work  to  do  this  and  it  is  thus 
mixed  with  the  soft  feed.  Clean  sand 
is  also  mixed  with  the  feed  of  the  ducks. 
This  ration  is  fed  practically  until  the 
ducks  are  ready  to  kill. 

One  experience  of  Mr.  Hallock’s  shows 
the  great  importance  of  pure  feed.  The 
effort  is  always  made  to  get  the  very 
best  meat  scrap,  meal  and  bran,  and 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  these  feeds 
on  the  markets.  The  point  is  to  get  the 
best.  At  one  time,  a  lot  of  ducks  were 
sick,  and  off  their  feed;  they  were  dying, 
and  no  cause  could  be  discovered.  All 
the  ingredients  of  the  soft  feed  were 
thoroughly  examined,  and  found  to  be 
all  right,  and  it  was  a  mystery  as  to  the 
source  of  the  trouble.  Finally,  one  day 
the  feeder  happened  to  catch  the  odor 
from  the  sand  they  were  using,  and 
found  that  it  was  very  foul;  it  had  been 
dug  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  creek  near 
where  the  ducks  had  run,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  all  right,  but  it  proved  that 
the  leachings  from  the  duck  yards  had 
flowed  down  over  it,  and  rendered  it  im¬ 
pure,  and  this  resulted  in  the  trouble 
mentioned.  The  throwing  out  of  this, 
and  the  substitution  of  perfectly  clean, 
pure  sand  remedied  the  difficulty. 

The  young  chicks  are  fed  very  much 
the  same  feed  as  the  ducks  receive  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  weeks,  and  afterwards 
they  are  given  wheat  screenings.  These 
are  usually  dug  into  the  soil  of  the  yard, 
so  that  they  have  to  scratch  for  them. 
He  has  sometimes  used  green  corn  to 
mix  with  the  duck  feed,  cutting  it  up 
into  very  short  lengths,  but  he  says  that 
the  Eel  grass  is  much  handier  and 


cheaper,  as  it  costs  nothing  but  the  gath¬ 
ering,  and  he  thinks  it  is  better. 

The  Bedding. — The  bottoms  of  the 
pens  are  covered  with  straw  or  salt  hay, 
and  this  is  thoroughly  cleaned  out  very 
frequently.  Mr.  Hallock  has  tried  planer 
shavings  for  this  purpose,  but  finds  them 
very  unsatisfactory.  He  says  that  he 
believes  that  about  as  good  litter  for  the 
pens  as  any  is  pure  sand,  which  can  be 
swept  and  cleaned  out  very  easily. 

As  soon  as  the  feathers  are  grown, 
the  ducks  are  removed  from  the  brooder 
house  to  pens  that  extend  into  the 
water.  Here  they  are  left  until  large 
enough  for  market,  when  they  are  sorted 
out  and  killed.  The  very  best  and 
strongest  specimens  are  usually  kept  for 
breeders,  and  as  there  are  such  large 
numbers  to  select  from,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  selections  are  good, 
strong  ducks.  Mr.  Hallock  has  set  a  lot 
of  maple  trees  along  the  shore  of  the 
inlet  through  all  his  duck  yards,  and 
these  are  making  rapid  growth.  He  says 
that  he  is  going  to  have  plenty  of  shade 
there  in  a  few  years.  I  asked  him  why 
he  didn’t  set  fruit  trees  instead,  but  he 
said  that  few  of  the  fruits  do  well  with 
them  so  close  to  the  shore,  and  maples 
are  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  trees 
for  the  purpose.  The  water  in  the  inlet 
at  the  point  where  the  duck  yards  are 
located  is  fresh  enough  for  drinking 
purposes,  unless  it  may  be  a  very  high 
tide.  It  comes  from  springs  above,  and 
is  quite  cold. 

Pure  Water  Important. — An  experi¬ 
ence  which  Mr.  Hallock  had  with  some 
chickens  shows  the  importance  of  pure 
water  for  poultry.  A  large  yard  of 
chickens  were  sickening,  and  some  of 
them  died.  The  feed  was  thoroughly 
examined  and  found  to  be  all  right  in 
every  particular.  The  trouble  seemed  to 
be  inexplicable.  Finally,  by  accident,  in 
a  thicket  the  remains  of  an  old  stump 
had  been  found;  the  inside  had  rotted 
out,  forming  a  basin;  in  this  rain  water 
had  fallen  until  it  had  formed  a  stag¬ 
nant  pool.  From  this,  the  chickens  had 
been  drinking.  The  hollow  was  cleaned 
out  and  filled  with  clean  sand,  so  that 
the  chickens  could  not  use  it  as  a 
drinking  fountain  any  more.  The  trou¬ 
ble  disappeared  within  a  very  few  days. 
The  stagnant  water  had  been  like  so 
much  poison. 

Killing  and  Picking. — It  requires 
considerable  experience  to  know  just 
when  a  duck  is  at  the  right  stage  for 
market.  Some  reach  the  proper  condi¬ 
tion  at  nine  weeks  of  age,  some  10, 
and  some  11.  They  are  killed  by  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  mouth,  are  scalded  and  picked 
by  pickers,  who  receive  five  cents  apiece. 
A  good  picker  will  pick  40  or  50  ducks, 
and  sometimes  more,  in  a  day,  and 
usually  a  day’s  work  ends  early,  so  that 
the  ducks  may  be  cooled  and  packed  for 
shipping.  Formerly,  they  were  cooled 
in  ice  water,  but  now  they  are  put  into 
water  cold  as  it  comes  from  the  well, 
and  packed  in  ice  when  shipped.  In 
dressing,  the  tail  and  wing  feathers,  as 
well  as  the  feathers  of  the  head  and 
neck,  are  left. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Wilcox,  on  the  next  farm  to 
Mr.  Hallock’s,  was  in  his  picking  room 
superintending  a  lot  of  pickers.  He  has 
made  a  great  success  of  the  duck  busi¬ 
ness,  but  has  done  it  by  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  and  attention  to  every  detail.  He 
feeds  about  the  same  as  Mr.  Hallock, 
except  that  his  proportions  are  some¬ 
what  different.  He  mixes  one-half 
meal,  one-quarter  bran  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  Red  Dog  flour,  with  about  one- 
twelfth  meat  scrap  and  the  usual  allow¬ 
ance  of  sand  and  Eel  grass.  Mr.  Wilcox 
has  tried  varying  the  percentage  of 


meat,  but  finds  one-twelfth  most  satis¬ 
factory.  He  has  made  the  experiment 
this  year  of  putting  in  a  gas  plant,  man¬ 
ufacturing  gas  from  gasoline,  to  run  his 
incubators,  but  found.it  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Through  leakage  caused  by  care¬ 
lessness  of  workmen,  a  large  number  of 
eggs  were  lost.  Besides  this,  the  ex¬ 
pense,  instead  of  being  less  than  for 
kerosene,  has  been  considerably  more. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pye,  at  Eastport,  had 
hatched  the  largest  number  of  any  one 
whom  I  saw,  upwards  of  24,000.  His 
breeding  houses  and  yards  were  literally 
crowded  with  ducks.  It  would  seem 
that  disease  would  be  likely  to  be  in¬ 
duced  by  such  crowding,  but  everything 
is  kept  so  scrupulously  clean  that  the 
ducks  all  looked  thrifty  and  healthy. 
He  had  a  large  number  of  pickers  at 
work,  and  was  killing  some  ducks  that 
were  rather  small  because  of  his  lack  of 
room.  His  water  front  is  not  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  more  room  would  be  greatly 
to  his  advantage.  He  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  breeder,  and  is  said  to  have 
made  a  very  fine  thing  out  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  ducks. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Rosenberg  is  known  far  and 
near  as  the  great  turkey  man.  He  has 
taken  many  prizes  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  other  shows.  He  has  some 
of  the  heaviest  turkeys  in  the  country. 
His  place  is  located  a  mile  or  two  back 
from  Eastport,  and  is  very  favorably  sit¬ 
uated  for  poultry.  The  greatest  trouble 
he  has  had  is  that  some  sort  of  vermin 
has  carried  off  his  young  turkeys  and 
chickens.  He  not  only  breeds  the  wild 
turkeys  upon  the  Bronze,  but  also  breeds 
the  former  pure.  He  has  also  been  very 
successful  with  broilers,  and  considers 
a  cross  of  the  White  Indian  Game  upon 
Plymouth  Rock  superior  to  any  other, 
either  crossed  or  purebred.  f.  h.  v. 


Gen.  Otis  not  only  wants  more  men  to 
help  conquer  the  Filipinos,  but  has,  also, 
ordered  2,500  horses.  He  says  that  he  has 
tried  the  horses  of  Manila,  but  they  are 
too  small  for  cavalry  purposes.  A  large¬ 
sized  Texas  pony  seems  to  be  what  he  is 
after.  _ 


When  children  are  fretful  without  apparent  cause 
—always  ailing,  puny,  delicate  and  you  “cannot 
make  out  what  is  the  matter,”  Dr.  I).  Jayne’s  Tonic 
Vermifuge  will  generally  bring  them  round  aright. 

Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Family  Medicines  never  have  been 
recommended  as  cure-alls;  but  Jayne's  Expectorant 
does  cure  Throat  and  Lung  diseases 
For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


The  Safest,  Rent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $I.SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
^mMWRENCTj^HJAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


lallei 


lorses 


_ _ _ _ _  ix  #  wu 

will  try  GALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mall.  ' 

MOORE  BROS.  Albany  N.  Y.  , 


CATTLE  FLY  OIL. 

Cattle  Fly  OU, 
prepared  and 
put  up  in  gal¬ 
lon  cans,  ex¬ 
pressly  for 
keeping  Flies 
from  Horses 
and  Cattle 
during  the 
Summer 
months. 

It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  will  be  found  a  great 
comfort  to  cows  when  milking.  This  mixture  Is  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  Double  Tube  Lightning  insect  Ex¬ 
terminator,  which  throws  a  very  line  spray  of  the 
oil  mixture.  One  ga'lon  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  spray  500  cows:  a  greater  flow  of  milk  is 
guaranteed.  We  will  express  to  any  address  one 
gallon  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  with  a  Double  Tube  Light¬ 
ning  Insect  Exterminator  for  $2. 

The  Exterminator  is  also  adapted  for  killing  potato 
bugs  and  insects  of  every  nature. 

Specia'  prices  for  quantities. 

Seventeen  Patents  granted  on  our  8prayers. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  GO., Utica,  N.Y..U.S.A. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wtandottes  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’*  Poultry  Farm.  Phenix,  R.  1. 


I  EPUnBNQ- White  and  Buff  200  Hens  for 
Lcununno  sale  at  {1  each.  Show  birds.  12 
and  $3.  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio 
Uni  CTEIMC — Show  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 
nULO  I  LI  nO  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Katnbouil let  Sheep;  Poland-Cbina,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suflo  k  Pigs;  White  and  Bron/.e  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chicksns.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Itye,  $1; 
best  in  the  world;  bags  free. 


ChsAnekisae  Ram  and  ewe  lambs.  Price  $8  to 
dnrupsflires  no  each.  A  iso  youmr  Short-horn 
Hull.  I>.C.Figs$3  to $5  ea.  W.A.LOTUERS,Lack,Pa. 


LOCUST  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

Holsteins,  Dorsets  and  Berkshires. 

Money  can’t  buy  better  Dorset  Sheep  in  England 
titan  third  importat'on  which  arrived  June  30.  Prin¬ 
cipally  yearling  ewes,  selected  from  the  best  English 
flocks.  We  will. spare  a  few  ewes  bred  just  tne  sort 
for  foundation  stock.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
Mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  Address 

J.  L.  HENDERSON  &  SON,  Box  211.  Washington,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HAVING  SOLD  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 

WILLSWOOD  FARM 

now  offers  at  BREEDING  PRICES  the  best  lot  of 
BERKSHIRE  pigs  ever  raised  here.  Write  what 
you  wish  to  purchase. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budds  Lake,  N.  J. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheap — Oxfords, Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  PIq»— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


LargeYorkshirePigs 

THE  ENGLISH  BACON  BREED. 

Healthy,  hardy  and  most  prolific  of  all  breeds 
Have  raised  147  pigs  from  four  sows  the  past  year 
Choice  Boars,  Gilts  and  bred  sows  for  sale  by 
HILLS  &  PRICE,  Crystal 8pring Farm,  Delaware,  O. 


O  C  ^  |  A  R  Write  for  information  tel  1- 
I  EL  VV  I  La  ing  bow  by  buying  one  pig 
another  will  be  given  free. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

ClIAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  ♦ 

A  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  4 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


rioath  in  I  inn  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free 
UCfllll  IU  LluC  u.  J. Lambert,  Box 307,  Apponaug.K.I. 


HERE’S  A  MONEY  MAKER 


good  rell- 
agentft. 
who  have 
tried  it  are  making 
ey  rapidly  selling  the  Hl’NTKK 
TOOf  1ILKSS  Cl’KKY  COMB.  Having 
no  sharp  teeth  it  does  not  scratch,  Ir¬ 
ritate  and  injnre  the  skin.  Removes 
all  dirt,  dust  and  dandruff.  It’s  a  per¬ 
fect  shedder, leaves  the  coat  smooth  and 
Catalog  of  Farm  Specialties  FREE. 


glossy.  Sample  prepaid  25c.  Catalog  ox  rarra  specialties  rnr.n. 

HUNTER  CURRY  COMB  CO.,  107  Ann  St.,  Racine,  Wls 


Send  5  cents 
stamps  for  postage 
o  n  catalogue  o  f 
100  styles  of  single 
and  double  OAK- 
TANNED  leather 
harness. 

Sold  direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices. 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  Mfrs., 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  Is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 

Price  alone 


Poultry  Keeper . $0.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yohkek .  1.00 


Total . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrlce-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  It  and  The 
Rubal  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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STATE  AND  WESTERN  CREAMERY 
BUTTER. 

Why  Prices  Differ. — Why  is  State 
creamery  butter  quoted  lower  than 
western?  Is  western  better  than  east- 
tern  creamery  butter?  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  butter  made  anywhere  than  in  New 
York  State,  but  New  York  State  butter 
has  a  different  flavor  from  western  but¬ 
ter;  State  creamerymen  do  not  ship  reg¬ 
ularly  to  this  market,  and  grocers  do 
not  like  to  change  style  and  flavor  in 
goods  they  retail,  as  the  buyer  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  quality,  as  soon  as  he  notices 
difference  in  flavor.  Western  creamery- 
men  ship  tne  year  ’round,  hence  buyers 
prefer  to  keep  their  trade  on  western. 

A  large  proportion  of  State  creamery 
butter  is  shipped  in  Jamestown  tubs, 
State  half-firkin  tubs,  in  Welsh  tubs, 
with  iron  hoops,  while  western  butter 
comes  uniformly  in  flat-hoop  Welsh  tubs 
of  about  60  pounds  net  weight.  This  is 
another  reason  why  western  quotes  and 
sells  higher  than  State  creamery.  State 
creamerymen  will  not  stick  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house  as  western  men  do,  hence 
as  soon  as  a  receiver  gets  a  State  cream¬ 
ery  started,  and  his  customers  satisfied 
with  it,  and  is  in  condition  to  sell  at  top 
quotations,  the  creameryman  will  shift 
to  another  house,  sell  at  home,  or  go 
into  making  cheese.  Then  the  seller  has 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  talking  to  get  his 
trade  again. 

A  State  creamery  shipped  to  me  last 
Fall  in  iron-hoop  Welsh  tubs.  I  got 
them  to  change  to  flat-hoop  Welsh; 
they  shipped  two  weeks  in  flat  hoops, 
and  I  got  my  trade  to  take  the  goods  at 
full  price,  paid  shipper  full  quotations 
for  western  butter,  but  finally  the  ship¬ 
pers  wrote  me  that  they  were  selling  at 
home.  Now,  should  they  ship  again,  I 
would  have  to  drop  back  to  State  quo¬ 
tations,  one-half  cent  under  western.  If 
any  State  creamery  will  agree  to  ship 
weekly,  the  year  around,  make  their 
butter  up  to  best  standard,  and  pack  in 
llat-ho’op  Welsh  tubs,  any  good  commis¬ 
sion  dealer  will  guarantee  full  western 
quotations  weekly  for  their  butter. 

B.  F.  VAN  VALKENBURGII. 


PUREBRED  SCRUB  STOCK. 

Here  is  a  story  which  is  repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  every  year.  One  of 
our  readers  wrote  to  an  advertiser  who 
offered  cattle  for  sale.  They  had  some 
correspondence,  the  bargain  was  struck 
for  a  bull  calf;  the  money  was  paid,  and 
the  calf  was  shipped.  The  man  who 
bought  the  calf  wrote  us  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  bargain,  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  did  not  come  up  to  expectations  at 
all.  We  began  correspondence  with  the 
advertiser,  in  the  hope  of  making  the 
matter  right,  and  satisfying  the  buyer. 
We  know  that  many  farmers  are  prone 
to  expect  too  much  in  a  business  of  this 
kind;  they  have  their  minds  set  on  a 
large,  fine-looking  animal,  and  as  he  is  to 
represent  half  of  their  future  herd,  they 
want  a  good  individual.  Frequently, 
they  set  their  mark  too  high,  and  when 
the  calf  arrives,  it  is  not  at  all  what 
they  had  imagined  he  would  be.  Some¬ 
times  they  get  a  calf  that  has  not  been 
well  cared  for,  and  has  been  stunted  and 
kept  back  by  poor  keeping  or  abuse. 
The  long  trip  on  the  railroad  may  have 
upset  the  calf  so  that  he  seems  weak 
and  thin,  and  does  not  present  a  fail- 
appearance.  In  some  cases,  a  week  or 
two  at  pasture  with  first-class  care  will 
make  a  very  different-looking  animal 
out  of  him.  Some  farmers  recognize 
this  fact,  and  before  they  make  com¬ 
plaint,  they  are  ready  to  give  the  calf  a 
chance.  Others  are  disgusted  at  once, 
and  find  fault  with  the  breeder  for  send¬ 
ing  such  a  looking  animal. 

In  the  case  we  speak  of,  the  farmer 
was  prepared  to  give  the  calf  a  fair 
chance,  but  even  after  this  was  given, 
the  calf  plainly  showed  that  he  never 
was  and  never  would  be  first-class.  This 
was  made  so  clear  and  plain  that  the 
advertiser  finally  thought  that  the  only 


fair  thing  to  do  was  to  take  the  calf 
back,  which  he  finally  did. 

In  talking  with  farmers  who  are  buy¬ 
ing  bulls  to  place  at  the  head  of  their 
herds,  we  find  that  most  of  them  prefer 
to  go  and  see  the  bull  before  they  buy 
it.  One  man  who  is  doing  considerable 
traveling  in  search  of  a  small  herd,  says 
that  he  has  visited  a  number  of  farms 
where  first-class  cattle  are  offered  for 
sale.  On  all  these  farms  there  were  to 
be  found  a  number  of  scrub  calves  that 
ought  to  have  been  killed  or  vealed. 
These  calves  were  all  purebred,  that  is, 
their  pedigrees  were  straight  as  far  as 
that  goes.  But  as  individuals,  they  were 
little  better  than  common  scrubs;  yet, 
they  were  being  sold  as  purebred  cattle, 
and  the  farmers  who  bought  them  with¬ 
out  first  looking  them  over,  would  sure¬ 
ly  be  disappointed.  One  man  who  trav¬ 
eled  far,  and  finally  bought  several  ani¬ 
mals,  said  that,  on  the  farm  where  they 
were  bought  he  found  purebred  calves 
which  he  would  not  have  accepted  as  a 
gift.  Some  one,  however,  who  will  cor¬ 
respond  for  a  purebred  animal,  will  be 
quoted  low  figures  on  this  stock.  It  will 
surely  give  uisappointment,  and  if  it  be 
kept  as  a  breeding  animal,  it  will  mean 
loss  and  trouble  in  the  future  herd. 


Sterility  in  a  Cow. 

Is  there  any  certain  cure  for  a  barren 
cow?  J.  F.  L. 

Illinois. 

Ans. — There  is  no  “certain  cure”  for 
sterility  in  cows.  The  possibility  of  a 
cure  will  depend  upon  whether  the  ster¬ 
ility  is  due  to  a  permanent,  or  only  to 
a  temporary  cause.  The  failure  to  breed 
may  be  due  to  various  causes,  some  of 
which  are  easily  removed,  while  others 
cannot  be  remedied.  The  best  course  to 
pursue  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to  have 
the  cow  personally  examined  by  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian  to  ascertain  the 
probable  cause.  If  there  is  found  to  be 
a  removable  cause,  the  cow  can  then  be 
treated  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
success.  Since  you  describe  no  condi¬ 
tion  or  symptoms  from  which  to  judge 
of  the  cause,  I  cannot  advise  definite 
treatment.  Various  nostrums  are  ad¬ 
vertised  for  the  cure  of  sterility  in  cows; 
but  you  will  do  much  better  to  employ  a 
qualified  veterinarian,  who  can  make  a 
personal  examination,  and  then  pre¬ 
scribe  a  course  of  treatment  that  would 
be  adapted  to  that  particular  case. 

F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


He  Likes  Red  Polls. — The  reason 
why  I  like  the  Red  Polls  is  because  they 
are  easy  keepers,  are  very  kind,  docile 
cattle,  are  of  uniform  red  color,  and  are 
of  good  size.  The  steers  make  the  best 
of  feeders,  are  round,  plump  and  smooth, 
and  being  of  a  uniform  build  and  red 
color,  they  sell  at  the  highest  price. 
Being  hornless,  they  are  always  quiet, 
and  are  not  hooking  one  another  about 
like  the  horned  breeds.  As  they  are  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  other  polled 
breeds  for  milk,  I  consider  them  superior 
to  all  other  breeds  of  cattle  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer.  They  are  the  most  likely 
to  succeed  where  a  cow  is  wanted  to 
raise  a  good  calf,  and  also  pay  a  good 
profit  at  the  pail.  Being  very  hardy, 
they  will  thrive  in  any  place  that  any 
other  breed  of  cattle  will;  for  the 
younger  cattle  will  run  and  play,  while 
cattle  of  the  other  breeds  stand  with 
backs  humped,  shivering  with  cold. 
Where  a  purebred  bull  is  crossed  on 
horned  cows,  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
calves  will  be  perfectly  hornless,  scarce¬ 
ly  any  of  the  heifers  having  horns.  The 
Red  Polls  are  making  their  way  with  all 
other  breeds,  and  I  think  they  will  prove 
themselves  the  favorite  breed  of  breeds. 

Wyoming,  Iowa.  wm.  james. 

G.  M.  V.  inquired  what  would  cure  foot- 
rot  in  a  cow.  We  had  several  severe  cases, 
and  cured  them  all  in  a  short  time.  Clean 
the  foot  well  with  a  cloth  and  water,  and 
sprinkle  heavily  with  dry  carbonate  of 
soda  once  a  day.  The  proud  flesh  will  soon 
disappear  entirely.  We  had  not  one  case 
where  the  trouble  ever  reappeared.  We 
found  carbonate  of  soda  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  spirit  of  salt.  H.  w. 

Oakland,  Md.  _ _ 


It  is  odd  to  think  of  a  respectable  fruit¬ 
eating:  bird  like  the  parrot,  degenerating 
into  a  sheep-stealer,  but  this  evil  reputa¬ 
tion  clings  to  an  Australian  member  of 
the  family,  the  lcea.  This  parrot  attacks 
the  living  sheep,  tearing  away  flesh  and 
fat  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and,  on 
some  of  the  bush  runs,  the  loss  from  this 
cause  is  serious.  In  impudence,  noise, 
thievery  and  general  blackguardism,  the 
kea  appears  to  be  quite  as  disreputable  as 
our  Canada,  jay  or  camp-robber. 

Raising  Belgian  Hare.— I  believe  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  done  and  be  made  very  profit¬ 
able.  The  market  must  be  made  for  them 
the  same  as  it  was  made  for  ducklings.  I 
can  remember  when  Mr.  Rankin  had  almost 
to  beg  commission  men  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on 
his  knees,  to  take  what  few  he  then  raised; 
he  raises  more  thousands  now  than  he  did 
hundreds  then,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
others  who  have  come  up  within  10  years.  A 
young  Belgian  weighing  about  five  pounds, 
nicely  baked  or  stewed,  is  about  the  best 
meat  I  ever  put  away.  The  reason  breeders 
have  not  gone  into  raising  them  for  market 
has  been  that  the  demand  for  them  for  the 
fancy  has  taken  all  that  could  be  bred. 

n.  HOLMES. 

This  year,  my  fowls  have  broken  all  my 
former  records,  at  which  I  have  been  much 
surprised,  for  I  have  been  more  careless 
than  in  former  years,  with  regard  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  houses  and  coops,  but.  I 
have  paid  spefciai  attention  to  their  food 
and  drink.  This  is,  I  think,  the  reason  of 
my  success.  I  give  as  great  a  variety  as 
is  possible  of  food,  and  I  think  that  animal 
meal,  plenty  of  fine  and  coarse  ground  clam 
shells,  and  baked  bones,  with  a  good  supply 
of  raw  potatoes,  and  a  mash  of  fine  and 
coarse  middlings,  bran  and  corn  meal, 
mixed  with  sour  milk  when  I  could  get  it, 
have  been  the  foundation  for  healthy  chicks 
and  plenty  of  eggs.  eben  j.  pearce. 

Long  Island. 


Your  Butter  Money 

and  cow  profit  may 
be  greatly  increased 
if  you  only  embrace 
the  means  within 
your  easy  reach.  For 
instance,  if  you  buy 
a  Little  Giant  Sep¬ 
arator  jou  will  not 
only  get  more  butter 
from  the  same  cows 
but  it  will  be  so  much 
improved  in  quality 
as  to  comm  and  a  much 
better  price.  Our  free 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  25  explains 
the  details. 

The  Sharpies  Co  ,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  D.  S.  A. 

Branches  : 

Toledo.  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Light  Running. 

Many  dairymen  are  deterred  from  buying 
a  hand  separator  be¬ 
cause  they  “run  so 
hard.”  Some  do,  but 
a  child  can  turn  the 

Empire 
Cream 
Separators 

without  fatigue.  They 
require  about  one-half 
the  power  of  other 
machines  of  equal  capacity.  We  guarantee 
the  Empire  machine  to  fulfill  every  claim  we 
make  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  every 
purchaser,  or  your  money  back. 

Catalogue  of  the  largest  line  of  hand  separators  in 
America  for  the  asking.  Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated  Meal . 
Every  hag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing  not  less  than 
the  following  analysis : 

Ammonia .  8.&0  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  . 7.00  11 

Protein..  . 43.00  " 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 0.00  “ 

Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

TIIK  AMERICAN  CO  TTON-OIE  COMPANY, 

40  Cedar  "Street,  New  York  City. 


FEED 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

(  ut-  88)6  %  more  ttnin  I 
regular  machine. 

Save*  75%  In  time. 

Positively  feeds  Itself. 

No  pushing  to  get  feed  | 
started,  ami  feeds  evenly 
saving  power.  New  wide 
throat  wide  as  knives, 

!  ,  .  ,  are  long.  New  lui-ge 

I  Hood— gives  increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids , 
re-cutting,  binding,  choking.  Arc.  The  cut  shows  1 

J  NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

|  Mas  -4  inch  steel  strips — carries  more  feed  and 
{easier.  Works  at  any  anglo  -any  length. 

I  'v  lthout  extra  section  at  bottom.  lSDSl , 

.catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  W oil's 
‘A  Book  on  Sllnge"  10c. 

^SILVER  M’F'G  C0..i 

kSulem, 

A)hio. 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 


and 


Quickly 


Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


BECAUSE  THEY  11 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 


oil  needs.  STRONGEST  GUARANTEED, 

SOMETHING  NEW:  SJJKS 


desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters.  Corn  Huskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MfG.  CO.  Batavia,  ills. 


m  ross 


ENSILACE 
MACHINERY 

"cuts  ensilage,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  hay  and  other  rough- 
age  and  shred  fodder  for 
leed  and  cut  straw  for  baling  and  bedding.  They 
have  a  reputation  for  high  quality  in  material,  con¬ 
struction,  capacity  and  working  ability  Send  for 
Catalogue  No.  18  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  G 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Oramje  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.C0.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Lava I  “Alpha  ”  and  “Baby  ”  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  8tyles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  8treeti,  I  74  Cortlandt  Stree  , 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK. 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

“Now  who  is  that?”  asked  a  dignified  hen; 

“That  chicken  in  white  and  gray? 

She's  very  swell  dressed,  but  whence  did 
she  come? 

And  her  family,  who  are  they?” 

“She  never  can  move  in  our  set,  mv  dear,” 

Said  the  old  hen’s  friend  to  her,  later; 
“I've  just  found  out— you’ll  be  shocked  to 
hear— 

She  was  hatched  in  an  incubator.” 

Many  a  man  would  be  all  right  if  he 
could  lose  his  reputation. — Chicago  News. 

Teacher:  “Johnny,  can.  you  name  the 
chief  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands?” 
Johnny:  “Yes’m.  Trouble.” — Life. 

“Willie,  I  hate  to  whip  you.  It  hurts 
me  worse  than  it  does  you.”  “Let  Ma 
do  it,  then.  She  can’t  pound  hard  ’nough 
to  hurt  me  ner  her  either.” — Chicago 
Record. 

Mistress:  “How  was  it  you  were  so 
late  this  morning?  Didn’t  you  hear 
your  alarm  clock?”  Maid:  “I  did,  Mem; 
hut  I  thought  I  had  only  dreamt  it,  and 
it  didn’t  go  off  again,  Mem.” — lionlon 
Tra  nscript. 

“There  is  one  thing  that  you  ought  to 
remember,  Remus,  and  that  is  that 
‘honesty  is  the  best  policy.’  ”  “I  done 
year  folkes  says  that  befo’,  Sah,  hut  fuh 
merself,  I’d  radder  play  de  udder  kine.” 
• — Credit  Lost. 

Bookkeeper:  “Sir,  your  little  son  has 
just  eaten  some  of  that  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  nobody  will  buy.”  Chief: 
“Gracious!  And  has  it  not  made  him 
sick?”  Bookkeeper:  “No;  he  is  quite 
well.”  Chief:  “Then  sell  the  stuff  from 
nowon  as ‘The  Best  Food  for  Infants.’” 
— Lustigc  Blatter. 

A  very  subdued  looking  boy  of  about 
13  years,  with  a  long  scratch  on  his  nose 
and  an  air  of  general  dejection,  came  to 
his  teacher  and  handed  her  a  note  before 
taking  his  seat  and  becoming  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  book.  The  note  read  as 
follows:  “Miss  B.: — Please  excuse  James 
for  not  being  thare  yesterday.  He  played 
trooant,  but  i  guess  you  don’t  need 
to  lick  him  for  it,  as  the  boy  he  played 
trooant  with  an’  him  fell  out,  an’  the 
boy  licked  him,  an’  a  man  they  sassed 
caught  him  an’  licked  him,  an’  the 
driver  of  a  sled  they  hung  on  to  licked 
him  allso.  Then  his  pa  licked  him,  an’  I 
had  to  give  him  another  one  for  sassing 
me  for  telling  his  pa,  so  you  need  not 
lick  him  until  next  time.” — Credit  Lost. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BE  Si 

MIXED  PAINT5 


At  WHOLESA I.K  PUK  ES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  \  Uealert 
profifs.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
.%  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  l. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER 

TIIE  FI3NTEST 

TEAS -i  COFFEES 


At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  inducements 


No  Presents 


No  Discounts 


Special  terms  to 

.  _ _ Farmers,  lnsti- - - 

tutlons.  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO. 

1\  o.  Box  290  (Dept.  B),  New  York,  NT.  Y. 


APORATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profit*. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portable* 
Engines  and,  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26 ,  Sterling.  Ill 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

118  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  K.  \  . 


indiesfThiBSfcFflrui 

^  t?  _  V  _  J  1  f . —  -  1  a  *  A  —  _  AM.rtMfl  alt  WAtVAf  eVtl  AO. 


-  For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  all  vegetables, 
without  bruising.  Lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
of  best  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  hAnriling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  We  also  make  the  ap¬ 
proved  Diamond  Beet  Kork  with  7  ball  end  tines.  Auk 
dealers  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  free. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA,  Ohio. 


THE  SPANGLER 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER.'FoVfsol? 

Do  you  eiDect  to  put  up  Ensilage  this  Fall  ? 
If  so,  the  TORNADO  -will  do  it  better  and 
faster  than  any  other.  With  our  Improved  1899 
Carriers  or  Conveyers  they  n-ake  the  beet 
Ensilage  Outfits  kno—n  UNEijUALEI)  FOR 
DRY  CORN  FODDER  AND  HAY.  8end  for 
catalogue  and  Pree  Sample  of  the  TORNA¬ 
DO’S  work  on  Corn  Fodder  and  liny.  Also. 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO., Mfrs., Massillon, 0. 

Treatise  on  Cheap  and  Practical  Silo  Building 
mailed  FREE.  Mention  The  R.N.-Y. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


HORSE  POWER 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Crain. 

Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
and  cross-cut 
drag  saws. 

Acknowledged 
by  all  to  be 


ity  and  quantity  of  work. 


The  Best 

regarding  easy 
draft,  durnbil- 

50  page  pamphlet  free. 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,  r£Z'SS? 

P.  O.  Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTCDO 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  9"  •  I  LliO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  II.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent.  McLean.  N.Y. 


UHDCC  DflUfCDC  thrashers 
flunot  rUVvCnO)  and  cleaners 


wood  SAWS. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STAND AR  D 

sr/AM  pumps,  air  urrs.i J 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  Big 

eurniAAM  tifpi  i  iiinm/r  u  ■■ 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 


m 


AUR0R/ULL- CHICAGO-  DALLAS, TE)C 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 


Pure  water  delivered  by  muddy 
water  a»  power. 

Brook  water  used  to  pump  spring  water 
Absolute  Guarantee. 
Your  Money  Back  if 
You  Want  It. 
Send  Your  Conditions. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  12G  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  it  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


BALED  HAY 


Every  little  ship¬ 
ping  station  is  a 
market.  No  matter 
how  far  away  from 
the  city  you  live, 
thete  Is  a  market 
for  baled  hay  at  the 
nearest 
railroad 
station 


Finds  a  Market 
anywhere. 


This  mach¬ 
ine  means  a 
profit  on  the 
hay  crop 
every  time, 
everywhere. 


The  Beet  and  most  Economical  Hay  Presses  are  the 

DEDERICK  PRESSES. 

This  cut  shows  the  Dcdcrlck  Pntcnt  Continuous  Belt 
Pres*  with  steel  case.  We  build  hand,  horse  and 
steam  power  presses  both  111  wood  frame  and  steel 
case.  Are  fastest  and  make  the  most  eompnet,  even 
sized  hales.  Pack  evenly  and  perfectly  In  a  car — you 
can  get  In  moro  hay  and  save  much  freight.  Wo  also 
make  the  best  wire  bale  ties.  “Hay  Baling  Facts”  free. 
P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  20  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


OEM  i&Baler 


__  Warranted  the  lightest,  strong 

esTcheapest  A  fastest  Full  >LLCT)ircle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  hale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


AHAYCROPAB 

and  its  value  depends  upon  how 
It  is  marketed.  Haled  Hay 
finds  a  ready  market  anywhere. 

“ELI” 

Baling 

make  the  most  even,  com¬ 
pact  halts.  Save  freightin  loading  full 
cars.  Famlc^t  and  Huf'ent  to  feed. 

Feed  hole  53x30  inches.  They  are  built  to  last.  Require  the  min¬ 
imum  of  power.  Write  for  HLF.K  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  III!  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


llorse  and 
Stui  Power. 


PUMPS 

WATER  — 

SHELLS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER- 


—and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  isa  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Fairbanks  r  Agencies 

in  all  principal  Cities 
Chas.  J.  Jager  Co., 
Boston. 

Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter, 

New  York 


Morse  & 

Company 

Chicago 


BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

are  leaders  In  the  trade 

because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady- 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze  but 

Please  all  who  use  them. 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both  The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.  Write  for  circulars. 

MASTT  F00S  &  CO.,  II  River  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A  Good  Far  in  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-reody  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grin  ding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is! 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,' 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyer*.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  6l  CO.  Box  ,0  .  Springfield,  O 


Success  Z.  Potato  Harvester 


One  Question 
Only: 


Are  you  interested  in 
a  potato  digger? 

If  so,  we  can  please 
you. 

Write  for  information 


D.Y.  HALL0CK& SONS, 

Box  805,  York,  Pa. 
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EXPERIMENTING  WITH  THE  HEN. 

THE  TYPE  OF  THE  LAYER. 

What  She  Does  With  Her  Food. 

FOUR  GOOD  PULLETS. — When  the  experiment 
stations  were  first  organized,  the  poultry  people  were 
quick  to  call  for  help.  Most  feeding  experiments  had 
been  conducted  with  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The 
modest  and  humble  hen  is  the  life  of  many  a  farm, 
and  it  seemed  no  more  than  fair  that  she  should  have 
her  share  of  experiment.  Several  of  the  stations  have 
responded  nobly  to  this  call,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
know  more  about  the  manufacture  of  an  egg  than  we 
ever  did  before.  Some  excellent  work  has  been  done 
at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  (Logan),  and  in  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  60,  some  valuable  facts  and  figures  have 
been  collected.  The  pictures  we  print  this  week  are 
taken  from  this  bulletin,  and  they  will  be  useful  to 
those  who  want  to  select  the  egg  type  in  a  hen.  These 
pictures  are  not  designed  to  show  typical  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  breeds.  They  are  only  four  pul¬ 
lets  of  good  form  and  good  performance.  This  was 
the  kind  of  stock  used  in  the  experiment,  and  while 
the  fanciers,  probably,  would  not  give  them  a  high 
scoring,  the  practical  egg  man  would,  probably,  select 
them  as  good  layers.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
dairy  form  in  cows,  and  after  much  observation  and 
experiment,  experts  are  practically  agreed  upon  the 
shape  of  the  cow  most  likely  to  do  well  at  the  pail. 
Observant  poultrymen  have,  we  think,  also  agreed 
upon  the  type  of  hen  most  likely  to  spend  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  her  time  in  celebrating  the  birth  of  an  egg. 
A  small,  well-shaped  head,  with  bright  intelligent 
eyes,  rather  long,  sldnder  neck,  with  upright,  spright¬ 
ly  bearing,  are  usually  found  in  a  good  layer,  without 
regard  to  the  breed. 

THE  LAYER  TYPE. — The  Brown  Leghorn  pullet 
shown  at  Fig.  217  is  a  good  type  of  the  laying  hen. 
She  is  deep  from  the  leg  up  to  the  back,  and  long  in 
body  rather  than  chunky.  The  tail  is  well  set,  rising 
nearly  upright  from  the  body.  Just  back  of  the  wings 
she  is  wide  and  roomy.  She  usually  shows  good 
length,  in  proportion  to  her  size,  between  the  base  of 
the  neck  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  following  in  one 
sense,  the  typical  form  of  the  best  dairy  cows.  The 
crop  is  usually  well  developed,  showing  good  capacity 
for  food;  as  a  rule,  a  good  layer  has  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  breast  meat.  This  is  not  fat  but  pure  muscle. 
This  excess  of  breast  meat  is  due,  we  think,  to  the 
nervous  action  of  the  laying  hen,  for  the  layer  is 
usually  a  quick-moving,  nervous,  high-strung  bird. 
’1  he  Light  Brahmas,  as  a  breed,  can  hardly  be  called 
nervous;  yet,  in  our  experience,  individuals  of  this 
breed  vary  greatly  in  their  restless  activity.  Some  of 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLET.  Fig.  316. 


them  are  dull  and  sluggish,  inclined  to  sit  early  and 
to  stay  late;  others  are  active,  constantly  walking 
about,  and  these  are  usually  inclined  to  be  the  best 
layers.  We  think  this  will  be  found  true  of  most 
breeds,  and  there  is  more  in  the  nervous  character  of 
the  hen  than  in  any  shape  or  peculiar  physical  charac¬ 
teristics. 

These  four  pullets  all  gave  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  all  show,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  shape  and  restlessness  of  the  laying  hen.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  most  poultrymen  who  spend 
much  time  with  their  flocks  can  pick  out  the  best 
layers.  They  do  not  seem  to  do  this  by  the  shape  of 
the  hen,  but  more  by  her  actions.  The  hen  does  not 
look  so  much  like  a  layer,  but  she  acts  the  part.  She 
is  up  early  and  late,  always  at  work;  she  is  easily 
frightened,  and  shows  every  indication  of  activity  and 
high  nervous  energy.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  every  skittish  or  flighty  hen  is  a  good  layer;  yet, 
as  a  rule,  the  robber  hens  in  any  flock  will  be  the 
thick,  chunky,  sluggish  birds,  that  are  built  more  like 
a  plow  horse  than  like  a  trotter. 

FOOD  AND  CARE. — The  experiments  at  Utah  were 
quite  complicated  and  interesting.  The  method  of 
feeding  was  as  follows:  A  warm  mash  was  fed  every 
morning.  This  consisted  of  two  parts  of  bran,  one 
part  ground  oats,  one  part  ground  corn,  seasoned  with 
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a  little  salt  and  a  small  amount  of  Cayenne  pepper. 
About  10  o’clock,  a  small  amount  of  grain  was  fed, 
wheat  one  day  and  oats  the  next.  Experiments  were 
conducted  to  show  the  value  of  exercise  in  the  hen. 
This  exercise  was  induced  by  throwing  the  grain  into 
a  litter  of  straw  about  six  inches  deep.  In  the  pens 
where  no  exercise  was  desired,  the  grain  was  fed  in 
boxes.  In  the  late  afternoon,  the  hens  were  fed  all 
the  wheat  they  would  eat  up  clean,  and  three  times  a 
week,  cut  bone  or  butcher  scraps  were  fed.  During 
the  Winter,  leaves  of  Alfalfa  were  used  for  green  food, 
and  in  Summer,  green  Alfalfa  and  clover.  In  the  early 
Spring,  part  of  the  yard  was  in  green  rye,  which  gave 
a  fair  pasture.  Coal  ashes  were  kept  in  the  box  in 
each  pen,  also  ground  oyster  shell. 

Accurate  accounts  were  kept  of  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  these  hens,  and  some  surprising  results 
were  obtained  in  this  way.  An  average  of  five  pens 
of  Brown  Leghorns  showed  that  they  consumed  3.23 
ounces  of  food  per  day  for  each  fowl.  The  Light 
Brahmas  averaged  4.55  ounces  per  day  for  each  fowl. 
One  hundred  Leghorns,  on  this  basis,  would  consume 
20  pounds  of  total  food,  while  100  Brahmas  consumed 
28 V2  pounds,  and  100  Plymouth  Rocks  would  require 
27  pounds.  It  was  found  that,  when  a  hen  is  in  full 
flow  of  eggs,  she  consumes  considerably  more  food 
than  when  she  is  not  laying.  The  Leghorns  averaged 
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in  weight  about  3^  pounds  each.  The  Brahmas  aver¬ 
aged  something  over  7  pounds,  and  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  nearly  8,  the  Brahmas  being  considerably  under 
the  standard  in  weight,  while  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
reached  more  than  the  average. 

EGG  COST  AND  WEIGHT.— The  cost  of  food  varied 
considerably.  For  example,  one  pen  of  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  during  the  year  164.6  eggs  per  hen. 
The  cost  of  food  was  60^  cents,  each  hen  consuming 
during  the  year  70  1-5  pounds  of  total  food.  The  best 
pen  of  Light  Brahma  pullets  laid  an  average  of  129 
eggs  per  hen,  each  hen  consuming  100  pounds  of  food, 
worth  82.9  cents.  The  cost  of  a  dozen  Brown  Leghorn 
eggs  was  4.4  cents,  and  the  cost  of  a  dozen  of  the  Light 
Brahma  pullet  eggs  was  7.7  cents.  The  following 
table  will  show  what  food  these  pullets  consumed 
during  the  year: 

Oyster 


Mash. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bones. 

Corn. 

Shell. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Leghorn  .  8.2 

32V2 

20.2 

8.8 

.4 

1 

Light  Brahma.  .16.8 

43 

26 

1 

12.2 

7 

The  eggs  of  the  pen  of  Brown  Leghorns  which  gave 
the  best  yield  averaged  1.67  ounce  each;  a  dozen  eggs 
weighed  1.25  pound;  each  fowl,  during  the  year,  laid 
17.01  pounds  of  eggs,  which  cost  3.52  cents  per  pound. 
The  Light  Brahma  pullets  laid  much  heavier  eggs. 
They  averaged  2.07  ounces  each;  a  dozen  of  their  eggs 
weighed  1.55  pound,  and  each  fowl  averaged  16.69 
pounds  of  eggs  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  4.95  cents 
per  pound. 

KEEPING  OLD  HENS. — The  experiments  indicate 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  two  or  three-year-old 
hens.  In  every  case,  the  pullets  were  far  ahead  of 
their  older  sisters  in  egg  production  and  profit.  This, 
we  think,  however,  should  not  be  taken  as  a  settled 
rule.  In  our  experience,  we  have  found  a  number  of 
hens  which  have  done  better  in  their  second  and  even 
third  year  than  as  pullets.  We  certainly  believe,  also, 
that  for  breeding  stock,  the  older  hens  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  pullets.  We  think  it  pays  to  keep  the  very 
best  of  the  pullets  over  the  average  second  or  even 
third  year  to  serve  as  breeding  hens. 

An  effort  was  made  to  show  the  effect  of  exercise  in 
egg  production,  but  the  results  are  not  conclusive;  in 
fact,  one  year  gave  one  result,  while  the  next  year 
gave  exactly  opposite  returns.  The  experiment  has 
not  been  finished,  as  it  would  naturally  take  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  to  obtain  anything  like  definite  results. 
The  figures,  however,  showing  the  cost  of  feeding  a 
hen  and  the  different  results  obtained  by  different 
breeds  and  different  individuals,  are  very  valuable, 
and  ought  to  be  very  useful  to  all  practical  poultry- 
men  who  wish  to  improve  their  stock. 
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SETTING  POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Do  These  or  Layers  Give  Better  Results  ? 

WOULD  NOT  BUY  THEM. — I  would  not  purchase 
potted  strawberry  plants,  at  the  prices  asked  for  them, 
except  in  small  quantities  of  new  and  promising  va¬ 
rieties.  Well-grown  young  plants,  put  out  in  August, 
and  well  taken  care  of,  will  produce  about  as  much 
fruit  the  following  season  as  would  the  potted  ones, 
at  least,  such  has  been  my  experience.  I  gathered  548 
bushels  of  choice  strawberries  from  3  1-6  acres  of 
good  clay  loam,  from  plants  set  out  the  previous 
August.  N.  OIIMER. 

Ohio. 

DOESN’T  ADVISE  THEM.— We  have  never  encour¬ 
aged  the  potted-plant  business,  as  we  do  not  think  it 
profitable  for  any  one  concerned  except  the  express 
companies.  I  think  2,500  are  as  many  as  we  ever 
shipped  one  man  at  one  time,  and  we  have  cured  our 
customers  of  calling  for  them.  We  cannot  conscien¬ 
tiously  advise  the  purchase  of  potted  plants  under 
any  known  conditions.  We  have  the  pots  and  plants, 
but  never  pot  for  our  own  use  or  for  our  customers, 
except  on  orders.  The  demand  is  not  increasing, 
which  may  account  for  the  extra  effort  to  sell. 

Conn.  g.  s.  BUTLER. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  POTTED  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS.— About  August  1,  1897,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  season,  I  procured  one-half  dozen  potted  plants 
each,  of  Brandywine,  Parker  Earle,  Michigan  and 
Lovett  strawberries.  They  were,  apparently,  good 
plants,  and  I  gave  extra  care,  as  I  thought,  to  the 
planting,  fertilizing  and  cultivation;  but  the  product 
was  less  than  one  quart  of  what  would  be  called  mar¬ 
ketable  berries.  In  August,  1898,  I  set  four  potted 
plants,  only  one  of  which  survived  the  Winter,  giving 
this  season  less  than  one  dozen  berries.  While  grow¬ 
ing  but  few  berries,  the  two  dozen  potted  plants  sent 
out  numerous  vigorous  runners,  the  plants  from 
which  I  transplanted  in  the  month  of  August.  They 
made  vigorous  growth  during  the  Fall,  producing 
about  100  quarts  of  fine  berries  this  season. 
My  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  plants 
taken  directly  from  the  soil,  and  costing  much  less, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  would,  show  better  results 
than  potted  plants. 

About  June  1  last  year,  I  received  three  plants,  un¬ 
potted,  of  an  unnamed  variety.  Two  of  the  plants 
died.  From  the  survivor,  I  obtained  30  plants,  which 
were  transplanted  last  Fall.  From  these  plants,  there 
were  picked  this  season,  at  least,  iy2  quart  of  good 
berries.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one  unpotted 
plant,  having  only  about  two  months  advantage  in 
setting,  produced  more  the  following  season  than  the 
24  potted  plants,  and  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  cost.  It  lias  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  not  have 
rightly  set  the  plants.  Perhaps  the  ball  of  earth 
should  have  been  loosened,  or  the  soil  more  or  less 
shaken  out.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  fail  to  perceive  the 
advantage,  considering  the  enhanced  price,  of  setting 
potted  plants  at  all.  I  am  anxious  to  learn  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  of  your  readers  who  grow  straw¬ 
berries,  with  potted  plants.  h.  ii.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 

NOT  PROFITABLE  FOR  MARKET.— At  the  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  that  have  been  held  in  this  and  other 
States  during  the  past  few  Winters,  farmers  have 
been  advised,  among  other  things,  to  diversify  their 
farming  operations.  They  have  been  especially  urged 
to  plant  small  fruits  for  their  nearest  market,  and  for 
home  consumption.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  teach¬ 
ings,  an  unusual  number  of  farmers  have  been  making 
inquiry  about  small  fruits.  One  question  frequently 
propounded  is',  “How  soon  can  I  expect  a  return  from 
my  plantation?”  Our  wideawake  nurserymen  have 
heard  this  oft  repeated  inquiry,  and  as  they  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  farmer 
—for  a  consideration— they  reply,  “If  you  set  potted 
strawberry  plants  this  Fall,  you  can  gather  a  full 
crop  of  berries  next  Summer.” 

This  statement  is  true,  yet  it  is  misleading.  It  is 
true  that  each  potted  plant,  if  properly  cared  for,  will 
bear  as  many  berries  next  season  as  a  plant  of  the 
same  age  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain  where  it 
grew;  but  in  order  to  grow  a  profitable  crop  for  mar¬ 
ket,  too  many  plants  would  be  required.  If  grown  in 
hills  two  feet  apart  each  way,  about  11,000  plants  will 
be  required  per  acre,  while  an  acre  of  ground  will 
contain  over  40,000  plants  when  grown  in  matted 
rows,  and  thinned  to  six  inches,  and  each  one  of 
these  40,000  plants  will  produce  as  many  berries  as  a 
potted  plant.  No  one  can  afford  to  buy  potted  plants 
to  grow  berries  for  market  at  present  prices.  Yet 
these  potted  plants  have  their  place,  and  quite  a  good 
many  are  planted  every  year. 

The  commei’cial  grower  wants  to  keep  fully  up  with 
the  times,  and  so  by  planting  one  or  two  dozen  of 
each  new  sort  that  strikes  his  fancy,  he  can  see  them 


fruiting  on  his  own  grounds  one  year  earlier  than  by 
planting  runners  next  Spring.  The  amateur,  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  moderate  sum  this  Fall,  can  secure  a 
very  full  line  of  all  the  newer  sorts  of  berries  for 
comparison  next  season.  The  business  man  in  the 
town  or  village  who,  for  any  reason,  failed  to  renew 
the  plantation  in  his  garden  in  the  Spring,  can  by  a 
trifling  outlay  this  Fall  for  potted  plants,  secure  a  full 
supply  of  berries  for  his  table  from  his  own  vines 
next  Summer,  of  the  varieties  he  may  select.  But  for 
reasons  above  stated,  it  would  be  folly  for  any  one 
to  plant  them  in  quantity  with  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  market  the  fruit  at  a  profit,  or  to  gain 
any  time  in  the  production  of  plants,  either  for  his 
own  use  or  for  sale,  as  they  will  not  make  many  run¬ 
ners  this  Fall,  and  good  strong  young  plants  set  out 
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next  Spring,  and  not  allowed  to  fruit,  will  produce  as 
many  plants  before  the  close  of  the  season  as  potted 
plants  set  out  this  Fall.  gabriel  hiesteb. 

Pennsylvania. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  MATURING  FRUIT. 

In  the  Spring  of  1898,  we  planted  a  Downing  mul¬ 
berry  tree  in  a  field  directly  in  front  of  our  house. 
Last  season,  it  made  a  top  growth  of  about  15  inches, 
is  seven  feet  in  height  at  this  time,  and  is  fairly  well 
developed.  It  is  bearing  60  perfect  berries,  a  number 
of  them  showing  color  at  this  writing,  July  31.  It  was 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who  said,  “I  would 
rather  have  a  tree  of  the  Downing  mulberry  in  fruit 
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than  a  bed  of  strawberries.”  A  very  small  percentage 
of  us  will  feel  as  Mr.  Beecher  did  in  making  this  com¬ 
parison.  However,  the  mulberry  is  a  very  good  fruit; 
in  fact,  I  have  met  many  people  who  enjoyed  it  in¬ 
tensely.  It  is  a  very  desirable  shade  tree.  On  the 
whole,  this  would  seem  to  be  its  chief  value. 

From  Yellow  Transparent  apple  trees  planted  in 
the  Fall  of  1896,  we  are  now  gathering  perfect  samples 
of  fruit.  These  trees  are  only  four  to  five  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  and  are  in  close  contact  with  other  young 
trees.  Of  course,  these  conditions  are  unfavorable, 
yet  all  of  these  25  or  30  trees  are  bearing  from  40  to 
75  fine,  attractive  apples.  The  trees  will  run  about 
seven  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The  Yellow  Transparent 
apple  is  one  of  our  best  Summer  apples,  of  large,  de¬ 


lightful  form  and  color.  The  flavor  is  good,  either  for 
eating  from  the  hand  or  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasant  surprise  of  the  season  is 
our  quince  orchard  of  about  40  trees,  planted  in  the 
Fall  of  ’96,  principally  to  test  the  different  varieties 
side  by  side.  We  have  Meech’s  Prolific,  Rea’s  Mam¬ 
moth,  Champion,  Orange  and  some  others,  including 
two  new  varieties  that  were  given  to  us  to  propagate. 
As  a  rule  we  do  not  expect  to  get  any  fruit  from 
quince  trees  for  four  or  five  years  after  they  are 
planted.  None  of  these  trees  is  over  six  feet  in  height. 
The  Meech’s  Prolific  and  Champion  have  from  10  to 
15  well-formed  quinces  on  them.  These  trees  are 
getting  the  best  of  cultivation,  and  are  on  black, 
heavy  land  with  a  clay  subsoil,  the  ground  where  the 
quinces  seem  to  thrive  best  with  us.  We  shall  be 
much  disappointed  if  the  whole  orchard  fail  to  give  a 
nice  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 

In  the  same  field  and  directly  above  the  quince 
orchard,  we  are  testing  the  different  varieties  of  the 
Duke  and  Morello  cherries.  These  were  planted  in 
the  Spring  of  ’97,  and  have  had  only  two  seasons’ 
growth.  The  trees  are  only  five  to  seven  feet  in 
height,  but  are  stocky  and  vigorous.  We  have  about 
30  of  these  trees  in  this  orchard,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  bore  fruit  this  season.  My  daughter  picked  the 
fruit  from  one  of  the  English  Morello  trees.  The 
weight  was  four  pounds.  This  was  not  by  any  means 
an  exceptional  case.  In  another  field,  we  have  50  or 
60  Early  Richmond  trees  that  are  only  four  to  five  feet 
apart.  June  25,  my  wife  and  myself  gathered  from 
every  one  of  these  little  trees  from  four  to  six  pounds 
of  cherries.  These  trees  are  only  four  years  old  from 
the  bud. 

On  another  part  of  our  grounds  we  have  an  English 
Morello  cherry  tree  that  was  planted  in  the  Spring  of 
1894.  This  tree  is  about  10  feet  in  height.  While  in 
fruit,  this  tree  was  a  beautiful  sight.  My  son  picked 
from  this  tree  exactly  55  pounds  of  cherries,  which 
were  sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  $3.20.  A  few 
hundred  trees  like  this  would  make  a  very  respectable 
income  for  most  of  us  who  must  get  our  living  from 
good  old  Mother  Earth.  t.  j.  dwyer. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN-GROWN  WHEAT  FOR  SEED. 

What  Are  Its  Superior  Qualities  ? 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin  potato  seed  produces  better 
crops  in  the  Middle  West  than  that  grown  there.  Do  you 
think  there  would  be  the  same  advantage  in  securing  seed 
wheat  from  Minnesota  to  grow  here?  h.  n.  g. 

North  Branch,  Mich. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  northern  wheat  is  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  by  reason  of  its  superior  milling  quali¬ 
ties,  and  a  certain  amount  of  this  hardness  might  be 
retained  the  first  year  in  warmer  localities,  though 
this  is  doubtful.  It  is  not  our  experience  with  other 
seeds  that  the  northern-grown  seeds,  say  of  corn, 
peas  and  beans,  are  more  productive,  as  the  exact 
contrary  is  the  fact;  but  they  will  mature  more 
quickly  and  uniformly,  shortening  both  the  period  of 
growth  and  bearing,  while  seed  from  farther  south 
will  make  a  longer  period  of  both  growth  and  bearing. 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  hold  good  with 
grain. 

In  working  for  the  largest  crop  of  wheat,  I  would 
select  one  of  the  best  milling  varieties,  readily  sal¬ 
able  at  the  highest  price,  and  of  healthy  stock  and 
vigorous  constitution,  and  would  then  look  for  an  in¬ 
creased  production  by  thorough  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed,  and  liberal  application  of  high-grade  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  With  us,  the  raising  of  wheat  is 
a  side  issue,  incident  to  our  rotation  of  crops,  and  we 
find  that  the  grain  grown  on  land  which  has  been 
fertilized  in  previous  seasons  for  our  vegetable  and 
flower  growing  for  seed,  far  surpasses  in  yield  that  of 
the  other  farms  in  our  vicinity,  and  that  the  subse¬ 
quent  crops  of  grass  are  equally  satisfactory. 

On  the  large  wheat  farms  of  the  Northwest,  I  think 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  sow  a  portion  of  the 
wheat  area  with  the  earlier-ripening,  northern-grown 
seed,  as  it  would  spread  out  the  harvest  season,  as 
from  newspaper  accounts,  the  harvesting  commences 
before  the  grain  is  fully  ripened,  and  continues  until 
the  grain  is  so  ripe  that  there  is  danger  of  loss  of 
grain  from  the  heads  by  shattering. 

Our  growing  fields  present  an  object  lesson  in  the 
use  of  the  cultivator  as  a  conservator  of  moisture. 
The  weather  has  been  extremely  dry,  with  practically 
little  more  than  heavy  dews  for  moisture,  until  the 
last  week  in  July,  but  every  cultivator  on  the  place 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  use,  and  our  crops  have 
never  made  finer  growth,  while  the  fields  around  us 
have  suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  rain.  We  have 
preached  this  doctrine  for  years,  as  especially  appli¬ 
cable  to  gardening,  but  have  never  had  a  more  con¬ 
vincing  demonstration.  As  soon  as  the  farm  had  been 
thoroughly  cultivated,  it  was  at  once  gone  over  again, 
and  this  has  been  kept  up  until  the  naturally  heavy 
soil  was  as  fine  and  loose  as  dust.  In  wetter  seasons, 
this  is  impracticable,  as  the  soil  is  too  sticky  to  work 
when  at  all  wet,  and  becomes  hard  and  lumpy. 

Fordhook  Farms.  e.  darlington. 
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" CENTRALIZED  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS”  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

SUCCESS  IN  AN  OHIO  TOWN. 

Not  Very  Popular  in  New  York. 

We  have  had  several  articles  about  the  plan  of  “cen¬ 
tralizing”  the  country  district  schools  by  organizing  one 
large  school  in  the  center  of  the  township,  and  carrying 
the  scholars  to  it— abandoning  the  smaller  houses.  Would 
this  plan  succeed  in  New  York?  Most  farmers  with  whom 
we  have  talked  think  not. 

BAD  ROADS  AGAINST  IT— I  think  the  plan  would 
be  a  success  in  this  part  of  the  State;  in  fact,  I  know 
of  two  district  schools  which  united,  and  enough  was 
saved  by  so  doing  to  hire  a  man  to  bring  the  children 
to  school  and  take  them  home  at  night.  The  only 
drawback  that  I  know  to  the  plan,  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  would  be  the  roads,  which  are  almost  impas¬ 
sable  in  places  in  the  Winter  and  Spring.  s.  s.  s. 

Stockholm  Center,  N.  Y. 

TOWNSHIP  TOO  LARGE— It  does  not  seem  to  me. 
that  the  plan  of  centralizing  the  schools  in  this  town¬ 
ship  would  be  practical,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  a 
large  township,  a  good  portion  of  it  is  only  thinly 
populated,  and  some  of  the  school  districts  have  been 
thrown  up,  as  the  attendance  was  so  small  it  did  not 
pay  to  hire  teachers.  But  I  think,  in  some  towns,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  as  it  would  give  the  scholars 
much  better  advantages  than  they  can  possibly  have 
now.  In  this  town,  it  would  cost  considerable  to  get 
the  children  to  school.  s.  w.  t. 

Salisbury,  N.  Y. 

CUT  DOWN  TAXES. — This  plan  may  prove  satis¬ 
factory  in  some  localities,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  of  any  benefit  to  schools  or  taxpayers  here.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  collecting  the  children  in 
the  morning  at  such  long  distances  apart,  as  some 
live  here,  will  incur  a  big  expense.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  any  legislation  that  will  increase  taxation, 
but  rather  that  will  lessen  it,  and  this  seems  to  me 
what  this  will  do.  As  to  teachers,  I  think  they  have 
to  be  well  qualified  nowadays.  In  country  schools, 
when  scholars  get  through  the  preliminary  work,  they 
go  to  the  higher  schools  and  universities  to  complete 
their  education.  So  I  think  that,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  me  that  this  will  greatly  decrease  taxation,  I 
hold  to  our  own  system  of  maintaining  schools. 

Hurley,  N.  Y.  a.  e. 

HOW  IT  WORKED  IN  OHIO— In  our  township, 
the  thing  has  been  tried  for  three  years  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  We  brought  10  districts  into  one,  and  on  a 
late  vote,  with  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  vote  of  the 
township  polled,  not  a  dissenting  vote  was  cast,  and 
about  $2,000  were  voted  to  enlarge  the  High-school 
house  to  accommodate  the  combined  schools.  The 
saving  is  over  $700  per  annum  in  this  township,  and 
the  average  attendance  is  about  18  per  cent  better 
than  when  the  school  houses  were  at  their  doors.  The 
plan  of  wagonettes  was  discarded,  and  the  parents  are 
paid  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
schoolhouse— outside  of  the  1*4  mile  limit— for  the 
transportation  of  their  own  children,  a  plan  which 
gives  the  greatest  of  satisfaction,  and  costs  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  of  the  omnibus  plan.  The  plan  of 
study  is  that  of  grade  promotion,  and  the  graduates 
are  accepted  at  Hiram  or  Mt.  Union  Colleges  into  the 
freshman  class.  This  plan  of  centralizing  the  town 
schools  is  being  discussed,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
14  places  in  northern  Ohio,  and  when  once  adopted, 
is  not  discarded  and  a  return  made  to  the  old  plan, 
bui.  each  term  confirms  more  and  more  the  wisdom  of 
the  new  system.  The  great  feature  of  all  is  that  it 
wholly  abolishes  the  clannishness  of  the  old  district 
school,  and  all  are  now  individuals  of  one  school; 
merit  wins,  not  family  superiority.  We  think  the 
plan  the  coming  school  system  of  the  older  settled 
localities.  john  gould. 

WHAT  SHOULD  CHILDREN  STUDY?— It  is  said 
that  we  have  the  banner  school  in  Seneca  County, 
averaging  about  20  scholars  all  under  14  years;  after 
that  they  must  finish  in  town.  We  have  but  little  to 
say  what  our  children  study;  they  first  must  learn 
what  some  one  says,  and  if  it  is  not  what  we  want, 
then  what  we  want  comes  afterward.  This  educational 
question  is  going  to  extremes;  by  the  time  one  is  edu¬ 
cated,  in  most  cases,  he  is  too  old  to  make  a  success¬ 
ful  man.  Very  few  of  our  successful  men  are  edu¬ 
cated;  a  boy  should  have  his  business  training  earlier. 
Nearly  all  legislation  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
more  in  favor  of  the  village  than  country  school.  You 
will  find  those  who  talk  the  loudest  are  the  ones 
drawing  the  fattest  salaries.  It  costs  this  district 
one-third  as  much  to  support  its  school  as  all  other 
taxes  except  National.  There  is  much  fault  found 
with  the  present  law  in  this  section,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  people  will  take  kindly  to  the  township 
system,  certainly  not  those  remote  from  the  school- 
house;  few  people  would  want  small  children  five 
miles  from  home  during  the  Spring.  Do  the  country 


people  demand  this,  or  do  the  school  people  think  it 
would  be  better  for  them?  A  school  crank  told  me 
that  I  was  not  supposed  to  know  what  my  child  ought 
to  study,  as  well  as  pne  that  had  given  it  more  study. 
That  man  said  that  my  oats  were  very  musty,  but  his 
horse  ate  them.  He,  being  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
never  had  seen  a  black  oat,  and  called  it  must.  Is  he 
a  fit  man  to  teach  my  boy  agriculture?  j.  e.  d. 

Junius,  N.  Y. 

A  BARN  OUT  OF  DRIFTWOOD. 

Some  of  our  western  friends,  who  located  on  the 
treeless  prairies  and  built  a  house  and  barn  of  sods, 
are  sometimes  fond  of  telling  their  descendants  of 
the  low  cost  of  their  first  dwelling.  It  is  true  that 
sod  makes  a  cheap  building  material,  and  in  many 
cases,  gives  a  comfortable  house.  But  at  the  other 
end  of  the  country,  there  are  even  cheaper  building 
materials  than  sods.  The  little  barn  shown  at  Fig. 
221  is  found  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.  Mr.  Stephen 
Austin,  the  owner,  lives  on  the  Great  South  Bay,  and 
his  occupation  frequently  takes  him  along  the  shores. 
Last  Winter,  while  making  these  trips,  he  began  a 
collection  of  barrels  and  other  timber  which  had 
floated  to  the  shore  as  driftwood.  As  this  timber 
gathered,  the  idea  of  building  a  barn  occurred  to  him, 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  picture.  A  barn  of  this 
size,  20x12  feet,  would  have  cost,  at  the  regular  price 
for  new  material,  about  $175;  but  Mr.  Austin  gives  the 
actual  cost  in  cash  as  follows: 


Paint  .  $4-00 

Nails  .  1.90 

Shingle  laths .  2.10 

Floor  and  Doors .  4.00 


Total  Cash  Cost . $12.00 


The  barn  is  built  entirely  of  driftwood.  The  barrel 
staves  were  cut  in  two  and  nailed  on  just  as  shingles 


A  BARN  OP  DRIFTWOOD.  Flo.  221. 


are  used.  In  all,  Mr.  Austin  used  720  barrels  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  barn.  It  serves  his  purpose  for  stabling  a 
horse  and  his  fodder,  implements,  etc.,  as  well  as  a 
more  expensive  barn.  Many  of  our  western  readers, 
who  never  saw  the  ocean  or  listened  to  the  roar  of 
its  breakers,  will  be  interested  to  know  how  this  drift¬ 
wood  has  been  utilized  for  building  purposes.  The 
waves  throw  ashore  each  year  vast  quantities  of  wood, 
sometimes  taken  from  the  wrecks  of  vessels,  and 
sometimes  washed  or  thrown  overboard  from  passing 
ships.  If  any  one  can  tell  of  a  cheaper  barn  than 
this,  with  the  timber  or  other  material  thrown  up 
into  one’s  dooryard,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  report  it. 

LIVING  TREES  FOR  FENCE  POSTS. 

What  Trees?  Will  They  Prove  Satisfactory? 

The  fence  post  problem  Is  bothering  a  good  many  of  our 
readers,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  obtain  a  requisite  number  of  fence  posts. 
Readers  are  writing  us  to  ask  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
use  living  trees  for  fence  posts.  Would  it  be  practicable 
to  transplant  or  plant  young  cedars  along  the  fence 
lines,  about  12  or  15  feet  apart,  and  when  they  are  large 
enough,  staple  the  wires  directly  to  them?  Is  there  any 
other  tree  more  desirable  for  this  purpose,  and  could 
fruit  trees  be  used? 

Good  Trees  for  Posts. 

Where  one  can  wait  for  the  trees  to  grow,  set  Osage 
orange,  European  larch,  or  Norway  spruce,  which¬ 
ever  can  be  obtained  cheapest,  of  suitable  size  to  set, 
say  10  to  12  feet  apart,  and  secure  wires  to  them  when 
large  enough ;  this  would  be  in  five  or  six  years.  This 
plan  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  western  farmer. 
Here  in  the  East,  we  can  obtain  very  cheaply  chestnut 
posts  for  fencing,  which  would  be  better  than  planting 
trees.  Where  timber  is  scarce,  as  in  many  of  the 
western  States,  the  trees  would  not  only  grow  to 
make  good  fencing  posts,  but  would  make  shelter  and 
wind-breaks.  The  European  larch  would  be  a  good 
tree  to  plant,  from  the  fact  that  the  tree  grows  very 
rapidly,  running  up  very  straight,  and  in  a  few  years 
would  supply  two  or  three  posts  if  cut  off  just  above 
the  top  wire  used  for  fencing.  For  a  wind  shelter  in 


the  Winter,  the  Norway  spruce  has  an  advantage  over 
the  larch,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  evergreen,  and 
holds  the  needles  or  leaves  through  the  Winter, 
while  the  larch  sheds  them  in  the  Fall.  The  Osage 
orange  would,  no  doubt,  make  the  cheapest  tree  to 
plant  and  grow  for  fastening  wires  to.  It  grows 
rapidly,  and  when  kept  trimmed  up  with  a  body  five 
or  six  feet,  would  in  a  few  years  be  able  to  hold  the 
wire  securely.  When  windbreaks  or  posts  for  future 
use  are  not  an  object,  I  think  the  Osage  orange  for 
the  western  States  would  make  trees  for  fencing,  the 
cheapest  and  quickest,  as  well  as  a  durable  tree. 
The  Honey  locust  could  be  used  instead  of  Osage 
orange  in  those  States  where  the  Winter  is  too  severe 
for  the  Osage  orange.  edwin  iioyt. 

Connecticut. 

No  Fences  in  Delaware. 

It  is  quite  common  to  staple  the  wires  to  growing 
trees  in  this  section.  The  Red  cedar,  no  doubt,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  forest  trees, 
though  you  can  occasionally  see  fruit  trees  used  for 
the  purpose.  After  a  few  years,  the  wires  become  so 
imbedded  in  the  trees,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  them  if  desired.  For  a  permanent  fence,  no 
doubt  the  live-tree  fence  post  will  prove  satisfactory. 
A  great  many  use  but  few  fences,  as  we  consider  it  an 
unnecessary  tax.  j.  w.  killen. 

Delaware. 

On  Western  Stock  Farms. 

The  method  of  growing  trees  along  line  and  di¬ 
vision  fences  is  more  favorably  looked  upon  every 
year.  Adjoining  my  nursery  grounds  is  a  farm  of  220 
acres,  with  live  fence  posts  around  the  entire  farm, 
also  on  its  lines  dividing  the  fields.  These  were 
planted  20  years  ago,  and  consist  of  European  larch, 
Scotch  pine  and  Norway  spruce.  In  those  days,  the 
above  trees  were  considered  the  best  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  to-day  all  used  for  fence  posts.  The  wire 
fences  are  not  stapled  directly  to  them,  but  cleats  of 
pine  lumber,  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  are  nailed 
to  the  trees,  and  the  staple  attached  to  this  cleat.  I 
have  heard  the  owner  of  this  farm  say  many  times 
that  $4,000  would  not  induce  him  to  go  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  fence  posts  again.  Like  this  one,  all 
the  farms  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  here,  are  high- 
class  dairy  farms,  and  this  one  supports  from  75  to 
100  cows,  the  fields  at  different  periods  all  being  used 
for  pasturing  purposes;  the  trees,  of  course,  answer 
two  purposes.  This  farm  is  only  one  of  many  that  can 
be  found  in  this  State,  as  well  as  through  the  whole 
of  the  western  and  northwestern  States.  The  cedars 
are  a  little  too  slow  growing  to  be  used  for  live-fence 
purposes.  Where  the  land  is  used  for  pasturing  more 
than  anything  else,  the  American  White  or  Green  ash 
would  be  a  profitable  tree  to  plant,  as  it  thrives  on 
almost  any  soil.  Its  preference,  however,  is  a  low, 
rich,  black  loam.  The  Norway  and  White  American 
spruces  are  valuable  for  live-fence-post  purposes,  as 
are  also  the  Douglas  spruce,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
variety.  For  my  part  I  see  no  reason  why  hardy 
varieties  of  apple  trees  should  not  be  profitably  used 
for  this  purpose.  d.  hill. 

Dundee,  Ill. 


It  Is  reported  that  thousands  of  little  apple  seedlings 
have  been  found  growing  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Islands  of  Mull  and  Iona,  in  the  Scottish  Hebrides,  just 
above  high-water  mark,  and  the  crofters  are  transplant¬ 
ing  them  to  their  gardens.  These  seedlings  have  grown 
from  apples  cast  ashore  by  the  wreck  of  the  Canadian 
steamer  Labrador  last  Fall.  It  would  appear  that  ex¬ 
posure  to  salt  water  had  no  effect  on  the  viability  of 
the  seeds. 

One  of  the  accepted  notions  of  childhood  is  the  idea 
that  squirrels  subsist  almost  wholly  on  nuts.  Natu¬ 
ralists  explode  this  notion  by  telling  us  that  the  food  of 
squirrels  is  widely  varied.  They  eat  Indian  corn  in  the 
milk,  mushrooms,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  vegetable  food. 
The  seeds  of  the  pine  tree  are  much  liked  by  the  average 
squirrel.  They  are  stored  under  ground,  and  in  the 
notches  and  crotches  of  the  lower  branches  of  forest 
trees  where  the  nuts  are  dried  in  the  open  air. 

The  White  Imperial  currant  is  about  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  white  currant  to  be  found.  We  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  fruits  for  table  use.  It  lacks  the 
sharp  acid  taste  of  the  red  currant,  which  is  quite  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  some  people,  but  has  a  mild,  pleasant  flavor, 
which  is  very  enjoyable.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  currant 
jelly  can  be  made  by  using  White  Imperial  with  just 
enough  of  the  red  currant  mixed  with  it  to  give  a  light 
red  color.  It,  probably,  would  not  pay  to  raise  white 
currants  for  market,  but  they  are  very  satisfactory  for 
home  use. 

Exporting  Criminals.— Some  of  our  wise  men  are  ad¬ 
vocating  for  this  country,  penal  colonies,  such  as  are  used 
by  European  nations.  They  would  have  us  take  some  of 
the  Spanish  Islands,  and  send  criminals  convicted  of  cer¬ 
tain  crimes  to  those  islands  for  life,  leaving  them  there 
to  make  their  own  living,  and  take  care  of  themselves. 
Perhaps  the  first  case  of  deporting  a  criminal  occurred 
when  a  boy  in  New  Jersey  was  sent  to  Manila.  This 
boy  committed  a  crime,  and  was  sent  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  the  naval  authorities  gave  a  certificate  that  they 
would  send  him  to  Manila  within  two  days.  There  he 
should  stay  as  punishment  for  his  crime.  It  was  a  man 
without  a  country  who  was  sent  away  from  America, 
and  not  permitted  to  return.  The  general  plan  of  sending 
criminals  tc  some  desert  island  will  not,  we  think,  find 
favor  vith  most  Americans. 
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Farmers'  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Pruning  a  Neglected  Idaho  Orchard. 

My  orchard  of  apples  and  prunes,  planted 
in  the  Spring  of  1S97,  was  not  pruned  when 
set  out,  owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  the 
stock  when  received  from  the  nursery.  In 
the  Spring  of  1898  they  were  cut  back  and 
thinned  to  form  skeletons  of  four  to  six 
limbs.  Last  Spring,  owing  to  press  of  work, 
they  were  not  pruned.  What  is  the  better 
plan  to  adopt,  to  thin  out  now  and  cut 
back,  or  let  them  go  until  next  Spring? 

Idaho.  J.  w.  l. 

The  “advanced  state”  of  growth  of  the 
trees  when  set  was  more  reason  for 
pruning  them  at  that  time  than  if  they 
had  been  in  a  dormant  condition.  As 
to  what  should  now  be  done  in  the  way 
of  pruning,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
specific  advice  without  seeing  the  trees. 
Even  then,  it  might  be  that  there  are 
experienced  fruit  growers  right  there 
who  could  give  much  better  advice  than 
those  who  have  never  had  experience  in 
Idaho.  The  conditions  of  growth  and 
fruitage  are  quite  different  there  from 
those  of  the  central  and  eastern  States. 
However,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
there  may  easily  be  too  much  pruning 
done  for  the  good  of  the  tree  and  the 
future  fruit  crops.  It  is  rarely  neces¬ 
sary  to  prune  fruit  trees  there  to  cause 
them  to  bear  abundantly.  Too  heavy 
fruitage  is  the  more  common  fault.  In 
no  place  are  trees  more  prone  to  bear 
early  in  life  and  heavily  afterward  than 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  One  principle  in 
horticulture  is  that  pruning  in  Summer 
tends  to  fruitage,  and  when  the  trees 
are  dormant,  to  growth.  If  the  trees  are 
growing  very  rapidly,  a  little  thinning 
out  of  superfluous  branches  and  heading 
back  at  once,  while  the  trees  are  grow¬ 
ing,  will  check  growth  to  some  extent, 
and  be  an  advantage.  No  water  sprouts 
will  come  where  the  cutting  is  done  at 
this  season,  but  if  done  in  Winter  or 
Spring,  it  will  be  the  effort  of  nature  to 
replace  the  branches  cut  away,  and  one 
or  more  sprouts  will  result  where  each 
branch  had  been. 

Treatment  of  Young  Apple  Orchard. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  600  apple  trees,  of 
which  450  were  planted  six  years  ago,  and 
150  four  years  ago.  The  soil  has  been 
plowed  and  cultivated  every  year,  for  the 
last  two  years  without  crops.  The  field  is 
rolling  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a 
constant  wash  which  makes  small  gullies, 
and  also  gradually  exposes  the  roots.  I 
would  continue  to  cultivate  this  orchard 
if  it  were  level,  but  now  it  must  be  seeded. 
I  have  no  wish  to  take  hay  off,  but  desire 
to  pasture  with  hogs,  if  possible,  or  with 
sheep.  How  can  I  best  seed  it  to  clover, 
and  how  can  I,  at  reasonable  expense,  pro¬ 
tect  the  trees  so  that  hogs  will  not  injure 
them.  The  soil  is  a  good  strong  mixture  of 
clay  and  sand,  mostly  clay.  I  am  now  giv¬ 
ing  the  orchard  a  second  shallow  plowing, 
as  weeds  got  some  start.  I  could  separate 
the  last  planted  trees  from  the  others.  It 
has  seemed  impracticable  to  protect  the 
trees  by  staking,  and  I  have  wondered 
whether  some  form  of  wrapping  would  be 
advisable.  s.  w.  g. 

Eaton  Co.,  Michigan. 

A  six-year-old  apple  orchard  ought  to 
be  in  fair  condition  for  seeding  to 
clover.  If  it  has  been  well  tilled,  as  one 
would  judge  from  what  the  writer  says, 
the  trees  should  be  of  large  size  and  in 
healthy  condition.  The  four-year-old 
trees  are  barely  big  enough  to  cease  to 
cultivate.  If  the  clover  be  sown  about 
September  1,  or  earlier  if  the  weather  be 
not  hot  and  the  soil  dry,  it  would  get  a 
good  start  by  Winter.  I  would  advise 
the  sowing  of  plenty  of  seed,  not  less 
than  25  pounds  per  acre,  so  as  to  get  a 
good  stand  at  the  start.  A  very  light 
seeding,  perhaps  half  a  bushel  per  acre, 
of  buckwheat,  would  help  to  hold  the 
soil  from  washing,  as  the  frost  would 
kill  it,  and  the  tops  would  lie  upon  the 


ground  all  Winter.  They  would,  also, 
prevent  freezing  out  of  the  little  clover 
plants,  to  some  extent. 

Unless  a  very  large  number  of  hogs 
are  kept  in  the  orchard,  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  food  for  them,  they  will  not 
hurt  the  trees.  The  way  to  protect  the 
trees  is  to  feed  the  hogs,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  sheep.  If  they  are  starved  to 
it,  they  will  gnaw  the  trees,  and  rarely 
touch  them  otherwise. 

Wrapping  would  be  expensive,  if  sub¬ 
stantial  enough  to  protect  the  trees  from 
hogs.  They  would  naturally  rub  against 
them,  and  this  would  remove  anything 
else.  Then,  if  they  were  disposed  to  eat 
the  bark,  they  would  do  it.  They  might 
root  away  the  earth  at  the  base  of  the 
trees,  and  eat  the  bark  there  if  they 
were  hungry.  I  have  known  this  to  be 
done,  but  only  when  they  were  starved 
to  it.  Sheep  are  more  inclined  to  gnaw 
trees  than  hogs,  but  with  plenty  of 
clover  to  graze,  and  corn  and  other  grain 
or  ground  stuff  to  eat,  there  need  be 
little  apprehension  of  trouble  from 
either  of  them.  However,  it  would  be 
wise  to  watch  the  trees,  and  if  any  signs 
of  injury  were  seen,  it  would  be  time  to 
act.  In  such  case,  a  wrapping  of  wire 
netting,  of  inch  mesh,  or  smaller,  would 
be  best  and  cheapest.  A  young  orchard, 
or  an  old  one  either,  should  not  be  left 
in  sod,  even  clover  sod,  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  After  about  three  years, 
whether  the  trees  show  signs  of  lack  of 
growth  or  not,  I  would  want  it  plowed 
and  cultivated,  for  at  least  one  season, 
before  reseeding  to  clover.  A  seeding  to 
cow  peas  at  corn  planting  time  would 
be  a  good  change.  The  hogs  should  be 
kept  from  this  crop  until  it  has  almost 
ripened  the  pods;  then  there  is  no  more 
easy  or  profitable  way  to  harvest  it  than 
to  turn  in  hogs  or  sheep.  Last  year,  I 
fattened  some  sheep  in  this  way,  that 
cost  almost  nothing. 

Pollinizer  for  Bubach  Strawberries. 

Why  are  our  Bubach  strawberries  knotty 
this  year?  They  were  fertilized  with 
Michel  and  Williams;  last  season,  they 
were  fertilized  with  Wilson,  and  were  much 
better.  We  have  a  large  patch  this  season, 
and  if  they  are  not  right,  we  might  help 
them  some  by  using  some  potted  plants  of 
better  varieties.  d.  b. 

St.  Davids,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Michel  blooms  too  early  to  be  of  much 
service  as  a  pollinizer  of  Bubach.  Wil¬ 
liams  blooms  later,  and  so  does  Wilson. 
Imperfect  pollination  is,  probably,  the 
cause  of  the  knotty  berries.  If  there  is 
not  about  one  row  of  Wilson  for  every 
three  of  Bubach,  I  would  advise  digging 
out  patches  here  and  there  and  setting 
in  strong  plants  of  Lovett  or  some  other 
variety  that  blooms  just  at  the  time  of 
Bubach.  Wilson  ought  to  be  very  good 
for  the  purpose,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
so  good  as  experience.  If  plants  are  set 
in,  they  should  have  plenty  of  room,  and 
there  should  be  no  delay,  provided  the 
soil  is  moist. 

Peaches  for  Pennsylvania. 

J.  H.  G.,  Gillett,  Pa.— I  expect  to  set  about 
200  peach  trees  next  Spring,  and  have  sod 
ground  to  set  them  in.  Which  would  you 
advise  me  to  do,  plow  the  ground  this  Fall 
or  in  the  Spring?  The  land  slopes  to  the 
east.  What  kind  of  peaches  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  set  in  this  part  of  the  State?  Is 
the  Crosby  a  good  one  for  market? 

To  prepare  ground  that  is  at  present 
in  sod  to  receive  peach  trees  next  Spring, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  plowing  it.  It 
would  be  well  to  plow  it  at  once  and 
sow  turnips  or  buckwheat,  or  both,  for 
this  would  help  to  rot  the  sod  and  mel¬ 
low  the  ground.  Another  late  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  would  still  better  prepare  it  for  the 
trees  next  Spring,  if  the  soil  is  not  so 
peculiar  as  to  be  run  together  by  Winter 
rains,  and  made  more  compact  than  if 
left  unplowed.  When  planting  time 
comes,  deep  dead  furrows  should  be 
plowed  up  and  down  the  slope  where 
the  rows  of  trees  are  to  be,  making  three 
rounds  with  the  plow.  A  light,  single  cross 
furrow  will  show  where  the  trees  should 
be  set  so  as  to  make  rows  the  other  way. 
If  care  be  used  in  making  these  furrows 


straight,  and  the  dead  furrows  in  the 
center  of  the  plowed  strip  very  deep, 
there  will  be  little  sighting  to  get  the 
spot  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  and 
little  work  with  the  spade  in  preparing 
the  holes  for  them. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  depend  on  any 
one  variety  of  peach.  The  earliest  kind 
of  much  value  is  Triumph,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  number  should 
be  of  this  or  any  other  very  early  va¬ 
riety.  Mountain  Rose  is  the  next  in  sea¬ 
son  of  ripening  that  I  would  use.  It  is 
a  very  popular  peach  for  the  market, 
and  a  heavy  yielder.  Family  Favorite  is 
the  next  in  succession,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  of  market  and  family  varie¬ 
ties,  although  not  well  known  in  the 
East.  Elberta  should,  also,  be  one  of 
the  main  varieties  planted.  The  depend¬ 
able  Oldmixon  Free  is  another  that 
should  not  be  omitted,  and  be  followed 
by  Salway  and  Henrietta  for  the  latest. 
Crosby  does  very  well  in  some  sections, 
and  is  a  peach  of  good  quality,  but  it 
does  not  prove  of  superior  value  general¬ 
ly,  and  I  would  not  advise  planting  it. 
There  are  other  kinds  ripening  at  the 
same  time  that  make  its  loss  not  to  be 
felt. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

+  * 

It.  G.  if.,  Milford,  Conn. — In  a  patch  of 
about  600  strawberry  plants  set  the  past 
Spring,  many  vacancies  have  occurred  by 
reason  of  the  drought.  Can  I  reset  these 
missing  places  with  the  potted  plants  now 
being  offered  by  nurserymen,  and  secure  a 
profitable  crop  of  fruit  next  season?  Is 
there  anything  to  be  gained  by  planting  at 
once,  and  will  extra  culture  be  required? 

A  ns. — Yes,  the  potted  plants  may  be 
used,  but  they  will  not  give  more  fruit 
next  year  than  good  transplants  from 
your  bed.  With  a  Richards  transplanter, 
you  can  take  up  strong  young  plants, 
and  put  them  in  the  missing  places  with¬ 
out  trouble.  This  transplanter  is  like  a 
strong,  bottomless  tin  can,  with  a  long 
bale  or  handle.  It  fits  down  over  the 
plant,  and  is  driven  into  the  soil  with 
the  foot.  When  pulled  up,  it  lifts  out 
the  plant  with  a  firm  ball  of  earth 
around  it  the  size  of  the  tin  can.  A  hole 
of  similar  size  is  made  in  the  ground 
where  the  plant  is  to  be  set,  and  the 
plant  with  its  ball  of  earth  is  pushed  out 
of  the  can  into  the  hole  and  pressed 
firm.  Handled  in  this  way,  the  plant 
seldom  stops  growing.  If  a  little  early 
work  is  done  in  pinning  or  weighting  the 
runners  so  as  to  root  them  firmly,  these 
plants  will  give  fair  yields  of  fruit  the 
following  Summer.  The  great  reason 
for  buying  potted  plants  is  that,  in  this 
way,  we  can  obtain  a  fair  supply  of  new 
and  choice  varieties,  and  breed  a  dozen 
or  more  strong  plants  from  each  one  for 
next  Spring’s  planting. 


Peach  Baskets. 


Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14  and  16  qts. 


Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3h><  5i  8,  i°  and  15  lbs. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 


BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shocks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

xao  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


fil  AflQTMIF  Strawberry  Plants  — 

ULHIIw  I  UI1C  Strong  potted  plants  after 
Aug.  1,  II  per  doz.,  by  express.  Circular,  with  reports 
from  many  States,  free.  F.  F.  Merceron.Catawissa,  Pa. 


A  I  Northern  grown. 
List  free. 


A  fnll  crop  next  season. 
P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Potted  Strawberry 


Plants,  50c.  1ft  100.  List  free 
T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  .1 


.iSS, CRIMSON  CLOVER 

All  Tested  Seed.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

H.  W.  DOUGHTEN,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


THOMAS  McELROV,  European  Seed  Commis- 
mission  Merchant.  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.  Harrison 
St.,  New  York,  offers  Essex  English  Dwarf  Rape  Seed 
and  lligh-g'-ade  Crimson  C.over  Samples  and  prices 
on  app.ication.  Dealers  only. 


FAB  CHI  C— < 500  bushels  home-grown  Crimson 
run  dALb  Clover  Seed. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Seed  Wheat— Best  varieties— Dawson's  Golden 
Chaff,  $1.40  per  bu.  Gold  Co  n  and  Harvest  King. 
$1.10.  Bags  free.  W.  D.  HOWE,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


QooH  Whoate- ' Circular  compares  yields  15  t< 
uGCU  If  IICO  Id  50  bushels.  17  varieties. 

S.  J.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM.  Manchester.  N.Y 


Rudy  Seed  W  h  k  a  t. — 1,200  bushels, 

guaranteed  pure,  $1.25  per  bushel. 

JOHN  HERR  SllENK,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


FULTZ  SEED  WHEAT. 

PURE,  PLUMP  ANI)  CLEAN. 

The  pick  from  the  tlnest  wheat  llelds  in  the  world 
Yields  this  year  of  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  $1  per 
bushel;  bags  free.  THE  O.  C.  SUEl’ARl)  CO.. 

33  Public  Square,  Medina,  Ohio. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT  S  Eft 

head,  very  hardy  and  productive,  straw  stiff,  bead 
long  and  compact.  Strictly  pure  and  free  from  foul 
seeds.  Price,  three  bushels,  $.3.25;  nine  bushels  or 
more,  $1  per  bushel,  including  bags.  Samples  free. 
Cash  with  order  Post-office  money  order  office. 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.  D.  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO.. 
Garbutt,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  SEED  WHEAT 

Choice  New  Sorts  grown  along  the 
Lake  Shore.  The  finest  farming 
section  in  the  country. 

Change  Your  Seed  and  Better  Your  Crops. 

SIEGEL, SeeLm . ERIE,  PA. 

Mention  this  paper.  8end  for  descriptive  circular. 


If  yoti  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv 


Gold  Coin  Wheat. 

We  offer  a  limited  amount  of  this  best 
of  all  Wheat,  specially  cleaned,  at  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Cash  with  order. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


THU  STOKRS  Ac  HABKISON  CO.,  PMNESV1LLE,  OHIO, 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  most  complete  assortment,  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  eto 

45  Yen r*.  44  Greenhouse*.  lOOO  Acre*.  Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalog  Free. 


POT 
CROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 


j 


We  shall  have  our  usual 
supply  of  fine  plants  ready 
about  July  15th.  Catalogue 
containing  correct  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  with  cultural  directions  mailed  on  request. 

ELLWANCER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  6»th  Year. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

Set  out  now  will  bear  a  large  crop  of  choice  fruit  next  season.  We 
have  all  the  tried  and  valuable  varieties.  Also,  a  full  line  of  trees 
and  other  nursery  stock  for  fall  planting.  Summer  and  Autumn 
Catalogue  Is  now  ready.  Write  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


Business  Trees  &  Best  Trees 

ROGERS  TREES  are  BUSINESS  TREES.  Remember  the  name  and  the 
place  to  buy.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dausvllle,  New  York. 
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Value  of  a  Fertilizer. 

C.  W.  R.,  Pleasant  Valley,  Va. — What  is  the 
commercial  value  of  a  fertilizer  with  the 
following  analysis: 

Per  Cent. 


Available  phosphoric  acid .  9  to  12 

Equivalent  to  bone  phosphate .  20  to  24 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid .  2  to  3 

Equivalent  to  bone  phosphate .  4  to  6 

Total  bone  phosphate . 24  to  26 

Ammonia  .  1  to  2 

Actual  potash,  K2  0 .  1  to  2 


Equivalent  to  sulphate  of  potash..  1  to  2 

Ans. — The  only  things  you  need  to 
consider  in  buying  this  fertilizer  are  the 
items  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  am¬ 
monia  and  actual  potash.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  guarantee  only  nine  per  cent  of 
the  phosphoric  acid,  which  means  180 
pounds.  We  would  value  that  at  4Y2  cents 
a  pound.  They  guarantee  one  per  cent, 
or  20  pounds,  of  ammonia,  worth  13 
cents  a  pound,  and  20  pounds  of  actual 
potash,  worth  4 y2  cents.  You  must  un¬ 
derstand  just  what  these  figures  repre¬ 
sent.  The  prices  per  pound  are  supposed 
to  be  the  average  value  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  regular  market.  There 
are,  for  example,  half  a  dozen  forms  in 
which  nitrogen  or  ammonia  would  be 
bought.  Chemists  of  the  various  experi¬ 
ment  stations  figure  the  average  price  of 
phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  potash  by 
getting  the  figures  at  which  the  various 
substances  are  sold,  and  making  a  fair 
average.  The  fertilizer  value  does  not 
mean  the  value  of  the  crop  that  can  be 
produced  from  this  fertilizer,  but  it 
means  the  cost,  or  what  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  180  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
20  pounds  each  of  ammonia  and  potash 
at  the  average  market  prices. 

A  Coyer  Crop  for  New  Hampshire. 

P.  E.  B.,  Suncook,  N.  H.— What  would  you 
use  in  this  latitude,  for  a  cover  crop? 
Crimson  clover  will  not  stand  our  Winters, 
and  the  custom  here  is  to  let  the  land  lie 
open  after  the  corn  crop  is  taken  off. 

Ans. — We  would  keep  on  trying  with 
Crimson  clover,  in  a  small  way,  at  least. 
Our  next  choice  would  be  rye.  This 
adds  nothing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  gives  a  good  supply  of  humus,  and 
with  a  fertilizer  ricn  in  nitrogen,  will 
produce  fair  crops.  Winter  vetch  is 
worth  trying. 

Sound  Butter  Bowls ;  Plums. 

L.  A.  M.,  Climax,  Mich. — 1.  Where  can  I 
find  a  wooden  tray  for  butter,  that  would 
not  crack  at  once,  notwithstanding  the 
greasings  and  soakings  given  it?  2.  What 
ails  the  plum?  A  large  ti’ee,  nine  years  old, 
blooms  full  each  year.  This  year,  I  de¬ 
stroyed  the  aphis  with  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  but  the  tiny  plums  drop  off— enough 
for  bushels.  A  few  will  grow  larger,  but 
repeated  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  and 
Paris-green  have  not  saved  even  the  few. 

Ans. — 1.  So  far  as  our  own  experience 
goes,  and  from  all  the  information  we 
are  able  to  elicit  from  dairy  experts, 
wooden  butter  bowls  have  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  crack  upon  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation,  and  occasionally,  it  seems  that 
no  provocation  is  necessary.  D.  H. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  are  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacturers  of  dairy  supplies, 
and  they  would  possibly  be  able  to  Sup¬ 
ply  some  kind  of  a  bowl  or  butter  work¬ 
er  which  would  prove  satisfactory.  2. 
The  plum  complained  of  is,  without 
doubt,  the  Victoria.  It  is  a  shy  bearer 
at  the  best,  and  it  corresponds  very  well 
with  the  description  you  give.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  it  fails  to  fertilize  the  blos¬ 
soms  when  it  stands  alone.  To  improve 
the  bearing  quality,  plant  near  one  or 
two  Lombard  plum  trees.  These  Lom- 


We  Want  Men 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  fairs. 
We  want  every  farmer  who  attends  a 
fair  in  any  part  of  the  country  this 
season  to  see  a  copy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  want  at  least 
20,000  of  those  who  are  not  now  tak¬ 
ing  it  to  become  subscribers.  We 
want  to  make  arrangements  with  you 
to  help  in  this  result.  Lastly,  we 
want  you  to  write  us  for  terms  and 
appointments. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York. 


bard  trees  will  cause  cross  fertilization 
with  the  Victoria,  and  improve  its  bear¬ 
ing  quality.  l.  a.  c. 

The  Source  of  Mica. 

R.  B.,  Plymouth,  Mich.— Where  is  the 
supply  of  mica  found  that  is  used  in  stoves? 
Is  it  found  deep  in  the  earth,  or  near  the 
surface?  I  found  a  lump  of  mica  the 
size  of  my  fist  in  my  field.  Would  I  be 
likely  to  find  more  by  digging  for  it?  The 
soil  where  I  found  it  is  sandy  gravel,  and 
I  think  quicksand  subsoil. 

Ans. — The  main  sources  for  the  supply 
of  mica  in  the  United  States  are  the 
mines  of  North  Carolina  .and  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  imported  each  year  from  Canada.  It 
is  probable  that  the  most  valuable  mines 
in  the  United  States  are  those  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  larger  part  of  the 
sheet  mica  of  commerce  is  found.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  mica,  but  the  most 
important  is  commonly  called  musco¬ 
vite.  It  is  probable  that,  if  R.  B.’s  land 
is  underlaid  with  quicksand,  there  is  no 
mica  there,  or  at  least,  it  is  not  present 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  work¬ 
ing.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  lumps 
of  mica  similar  to  what  he  described,  but 
sheet  mica  is  far  more  rare.  l.  a.  c. 

Turning  Cider  to  Vinegar. 

S.  A.  If.,  Babylon,  N.  Y.—I  have  some  cider 
over  three  years  old  that  will  not  turn  to 
vinegar.  It  was  exposed  to  the  sun  for  the 
last  two  Summers,  and  allowed  to  drip 
from  one  barrel  to  another,  drop  by  drop. 
Yet  it  is  not  sour  enough.  What  can  I  do 
with  it? 

Ans. — The  fact  that  you  have  exposed 
the  cider  to  the  air  by  dripping,  also, 
that  it  is  already  four  years  or  more 
old,  leads  me  to  think  that  one  or  all  of 
the  following  unfavorable  conditions  are 
present:  Having  been  made  of  poor, 
early,  or  unripe  fruit;  watered  freely 
when  made;  the  barrels  kept  too  full 
and  undisturbed,  and  in  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature.  Any  one  of  these  would  tend 
to  cause  the  conditions  mentioned,  but 
cider  made  from  early,  unripe  apples  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  failure.  Such 
apples  contain  so  small  an  amount  of 
saccharine  matter,  that  they  will  not 
make  vinegar.  Add  seven  pounds  of 
sugar  to  each  barrel,  stir,  and  again  drip, 
after  which  fill  the  barrels  only  half  full, 
expose  the  barrels  to  the  sun  during 
Summer,  and  stir  often  by  shaking,  the 
oftener  the  better.  m.  l.  b. 


Short  Stories. 


An  Angleworm  Farm. — The  most  re¬ 
markable  stock  farm  yet  reported  is  at 
Bangor,  Maine,  where  a  citizen  is  said 
to  breed  bait  for  fishermen.  Maine  is  a 
paradise  for  Summer  fishermen,  and  this 
man  was  once  caught  without  bait: 

He  built  into  the  ground  reservoirs  of 
cement,  and  carefully  glazed  the  walls  to 
make  escape  impossible.  These  were  fitted 
with  drainage  and  with  a  system  of  sub¬ 
irrigation  by  which  the  reservoirs  are  alter¬ 
nately  flooded  with,  and  emptied  of,  fresh 
water.  The  queerest  thing  about  this  novel 
business  is  the  method  used  in  making  a 
place  for  the  worms  to  breed.  Instead  of 
a  generous  supply  of  rich  earth,  the  reser¬ 
voirs  are  filled  with  old  bran,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  and  exceedingly  lively  worm. 
The  worms  breed  twice  yearly,  laying  their 
eggs  in  August  and  May.  They  reach  their 
maturity  at  the  age  of  seven  months.  The 
worms  are  fed  on  lettuce  leaves  and  grass, 
and  they  thrive  on  this  fodder. 

The  worms  are  said  to  be  packed  and 
shipped  in  moss.  There  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  from  Canada. 

A  Human  Xylophone. — Most  people 
who  have  heard  an  orchestra  play,  know 
what  a  xylophone  is.  Pieces  of  wood 
and  metal  are  strung  on  wires  so  that 
each  piece  gives  out  a  certain  note  of 
music  when  struck  with  a  stick  or  little 
hammer.  Some  of  the  musical  effects 
from  this  hammering  are  quite  remark¬ 
able.  The  Philadelphia  Record  tells  of 
a  boy,  Eddie  Warp,  who  possesses  a  set 
of  musical  ribs: 

Eddie  is  very  thin,  and  his  ribs  protrude 
distinctly.  The  latest  music  is  drawn  from 
them  in  the  following  manner:  The  boy  sits 
down  and  tucks  his  shirt  up  about  his  neck. 
He  takes  in  each  hand  an  empty  bobbin, 
and  draws  a  long  breath,  which  throws  the 


ribs  into  the  greatest  prominence.  With 
the  bobbins,  he  then  plays  on  them  as  or¬ 
dinary  musicians  play  on  xylophones,  ex¬ 
tracting  the  tune  from  the  right-side  ribs 
and  the  accompaniment  from  the  left-side 
ones.  The  upper  ribs  give  the  high  notes 
and  the  lower  ones  the  low  notes.  E  is  the 
key  of  the  first,  or  topmost  rib  and  F  is 
that  at  the  bottom,  though  Eddie  Warp,  by 
stopping  off  a  rib  with  his  fingers,  as  vio¬ 
linists  stop  off  a  string,  can  raise  or  lower 
the  pitch  greatly.  Eddie’s  music  is  not 
very  loud,  but  it  would  easily  fill  a  concert 
hall. 

Eddie’s  exhibition  is  not  exactly  what 
one  would  call  edifying! 

Rhubarb  in  the  Dark. — The  articles 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Morse  last  Winter  and 
Spring,  on  growing  rhubarb  in  the  dark, 
suggested  a  new  industry  to  many  of 
our  readers.  The  information  came  too 
late  to  be  of  service  to  some,  for  the 
ground  was  frozen  so  hard  that  the 


obtaining  money  under  false  pretences: 

“Youah  Honah,”  said  Mrs.  Bagley,  “I’se 
been  lookin’  for  this  professor  ever  since 
last  Wintah,  when  he  come  to  my  house 
and  fooled  me  with  a  musical  hairpin  that 
he  called  a  toonin’  fork.  He  come  in  very 
perlite,  and  handed  me  a  card  with  a  lot 
of  letters  on  it  after  his  name — B.  M.,  D.  of 
P.,  V.  and  H.  ‘What  new  game  is  this 
here?’  says  I.  ‘This  here,  Madam,’  he  says, 
‘interdooces  me — Prof.  Bolden,  Bachelor  of 
Music  and  Doctor  of  de  Piano,  Violin  and 
Harp.  Has  you  a  daughter,  Madam?’ 

“Well,  dat  took  my  bref  away,  an’  he 
bowed  all  the  time  he  was  talkin,’  so  I 
said  ‘Yes,  I  have,’  right  quick,  and  then 
yelled  ‘Missouri,  come  heahl’  Missouri’s 
my  gal.  She  was  in  de  kitchen  a-washin’ 
dishes.  When  she  yelled  back,  ‘Yaas,  Ma,’ 
de  professor  grabbed  hold  of  hisself  on  the 
chest  an’  he  says.  ‘Dat  voice!  Dat  voice!’ 
meanin’  Missouri’s. 

“  ‘Madam,’  he  says,  ‘dat  chile  is  what  we 
want  foh  de  institoot.  The  School  Board 
is  goin’  to  let  me  have  public  schools  foh 


roots  could  not  be  plowed  out.  Among 
the  questions  asked  about  this  culture 
was  one  from  a  Connecticut  reader,  who 
lives  in  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse  in 
which  the  great  chimney  rises  through 
the  center  of  the  house.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  a  dark  closet,  with  this 
chimney  for  the  back  wall,  would  an¬ 
swer  for  the  rhubarb.  Mr.  Morse  says: 

The  dark  closet  spoken  of  will  do  the 
work  all  right  without  any  doubt;  but  the 
labor  of  carrying  the  roots  up  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  will  be  somewhat  arduous,  as  if 
the  floor  be  of  boards,  there  will  need  to 
be  some  soil  on  it  before  placing  the  roots; 
but  it  will  do  all  right,  I  think.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  floor  of  the  closet  is 
strong  and  well  braced,  as  there  will  be 
considerable  weight  upon  it.  The  rhubarb 
can  be  picked  for  use  this  Summer  and 
forced  in  the  Winter,  thus  getting  two 
crops;  but  the  seed  stalks  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow,  as  that  exhausts  badly. 
The  variety  he  has  will,  doubtless,  be  all 
right  for  forcing. 

Ants  and  Ai\ple  Trees. — Among  the 
large  statements  floating  through  the 
newspapers,  is  the  following: 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  July  26.— An  army  of 
rapacious  black  ants,  three  times  as  large 
as  the  regular  Jersey  product,  has  attacked 
the  apple  orchard  of  Joseph  Rodman,  on 
the  Fountain  Woods  road,  near  this  city, 
and  is  devastating  the  trees.  Yesterday,  Mr. 
Rodman,  while  standing  in  the  orchard, 
was  surprised  to  see  an  immense  limb  fall 
to  the  ground.  The  tree  and  limb  were  ap¬ 
parently  perfectly  healthy,  and  there  was 
no  excuse  for  the  catastrophe.  Mr.  Rod- 
man  made  an  investigation,  and  was  as¬ 
tounded  to  find  that  the  limb  had  been 
sawed  off  by  ants.  They  had  bored  into  the 
heart  of  the  limb,  and  began  to  eat  in  a 
circular  way  until  the  limb  fell  to  the 
ground.  From  two  to  three  barrels  of 
apples  fell  with  the  limb,  and  if  other  trees 
are  similarly  attacked,  the  damage  will  be 
incalculable. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  New  Jersey  State 
Entomologist,  when  asked  about  this, 
said:  “I  have  no  doubt  the  report  is  lit¬ 
erally  true.  Many  of  the  old  apple 
trees  throughout  the  State  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  hollow,  and  sometimes 
you  will  see  one  that  is  practically  rot¬ 
ten  inside,  and  which  yet  bears  fruit 
abundantly.  That  sort  of  hollow  tree  is 
a  favorite  place  for  the  black  carpenter 
ants,  and  these  make  their  galleries  in 
the  decayed  and  half  decayed  wood. 
Overload  a  limb  of  that  kind  with  fruit, 
and  it  will  break  with  mathematical 
certainty.  This  is  all  there  is  to  the 
whole  story.  Ants  of  this  character 
never  attack  living  wood;  but  they  will 
take  advantage  of  decay,  particularly  in 
an  old  apple  tree.” 

Slick  Swindlers. — Not  a  week  passes 
without  a  report  of  the  operation  of 
some  shrewd  fellow  who  obtains  money 
by  tickling  the  soft  side  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  always  the  countryman 
who  is  caught  by  this  flattery.  All  con¬ 
ditions  and  colors  are  captured.  This 
note  from  the  N.  Y.  Sun  tells  a  whole 
story.  The  prisoner  was  arrested  for 

For  the  land’s  sake  —  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Summer  musical  institoots  all  ovah  de  city, 
and  yoah  chile  ought  to  go.’  Then  he  says 
a  lot  more  things,  an’  fool-like  I  gives  him 
one  dollah  foh  harp  lessons  for  Missouri. 
Dat’s  de  last  I’se  seen  of  de  professah,  and 
Missouri  doan  know  no  moah  'bout  de 
harp  dan  she  did  befo’  I  saw  de  professah.’’ 

This  is  not  the  first  man  to  learn  that 
the  way  to  unclasp  a  mother’s  pocket 
book  is  to  discover  charms  in  her 
daughter’s  voice  or  face. 


Fall  Grains 

need  a  good  start  to  stand 
the  winter  ;  therfore  feed 
them  well  in  the  beginning. 

This  will  produce  hardy 
plants  with  plump  grain.  A 
good  fertilizer  should  contain 
plenty  of 

Potash 

Potash  increases  stiffness  of 
stalk  and  plumpness  of  grain. 

Our  books  tell  the  rest  —  sent  fret. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  npon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing." 


Moo  Fibre  and  jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POISON 


Is  not  used  in  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms.  By  mail.  25  and  50c. 
EDW.  SWARTS,  Blockton,  la. 
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A  RUINED 
GARDEN, 

flower  bed,  green  house 
or  lawn  may  be  the  result 
of  a  few  hours  operation 
of  an  active,  energetic 
mole.  The  remedy  is  to 
catch  them  on  first  signs 
of  appearance. 

'  Out-O-Sighf' 

MOLE  TRAP 

catches  him  every  time.  It’s 

guaranteed  to  do  that.  Can  be 
set  anywhere — under  glass.  In 
the  hot  bed,  &c.  Sample  trap 
_  J  CtS.  by  mail,  or  have  your  dealer 
order  for  you.  It  is  not  like  others— 
it  l«  better.  Descriptive  matter 
on  traps  mailed  free. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  neek  St.,  Abingdon,  II 


>ie  trap 
ealer  — 

TS—  A  ,  t 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DlRECTI  1 

Save  Money !  No  Salesman’s  Expenses:  No  Middleman’s  Profit.  Oar  entire  prod  net 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAH  A  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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The  Pe-Tsax,  or  Chinese  Cabbage. — 
The  recent  severe  drought  has  given  a 
very  good  opportunity  to  test  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  this  little-known  Cninese 
vegetable.  For  a  number  of  years,  I 
have  grown  plants  of  the  Pe-Tsai  in  a 
seed-bed  or  box,  and  transplanted  them 
in  the  usual  manner  of  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties  of  cabbage,  giving  the  same  space 
and  cultivation  in  the  field.  The  result 
was  a  number  of  immense  loose  heads, 
making  excellent  greens  when  cooked, 
but  maturing  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Wakefield  and  other  extra  early  cab¬ 
bages,  and  costing  about  the  same  per 
head  to  produce.  When  planted  late  for 
Fall  use,  their  competition  with  cab¬ 
bages  is  even  more  marked,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  seemed  justified  that  there  was 
little  place  for  this  interesting  Oriental 
vegetable  in  American  gardens. 

This  season,  however,  the  seed  was 
sown  in  early  April  in  drills  like 
spinach,  and  given  the  same  treatment. 
The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory, 
the  plants  held  up  well  through  the  ex¬ 
cessively  hot  anu  dry  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  afforded  at  least  three 
close  cuttings  as  against  one  of  spinach, 
all  the  plantings  of  which,  except  the 
earliest,  having  totally  failed  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  For  ease  of  culture  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  product  the  Pe-Tsai  cannot  be 
excelled  by  plants  of  its  class,  but  it  is 
not  as  satisfactory  in  texture  for  fancy 
cooking  as  the  best  varieties  of  spinach. 
Sown  thinly  in  drills,  about  30  inches 
apart,  in  good  soil,  it  would  seem  to  in¬ 
sure  the  farmer  a  most  plentiful  supply 
of  material  for  excellent  boiled  dinners 
with  a  trifling  outlay  of  expense. 

The  Loganberry  and  Strawberry- 
Raspberry  have  now  been  under  ob¬ 
servation  in  this  locality  for  five  years, 
and  quite  curiously,  the  original  esti¬ 
mates  of  their  respective  horticultural 
values  might  be  reversed.  It  was  con¬ 
fidently  predicted  that  the  Loganberry 
(a  raspberry-blackberry  hybrid),  would 
prove  a  market  fruit,  on  account  of  the 
size,  good  quality  and  earliness  of  its 
remarkable  dark  red  blackberry-shaped 
fruit;  but  it  is  found  that  the  plants  fail 
rapidly  in  vigor  and  productiveness  after 
the  third  year,  and  prove  much  more 
susceptible  to  cold  and  fungous  diseases 
than  was  at  first  imagined.  The  berries 
cling  to  the  thorny  stems,  and  are  not 
easy  to  pick  until  overripe.  The  fine 
quality  and  appearance  of  the  berries 
will,  probably,  always  render  them  de¬ 
sirable  for  garden  culture.  Hybrids  of 
the  Loganberry  pollinized  with  the  best 
varieties  of  red  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  have,  so  far,  shown  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  advance  in  my  hands,  the  resulting 
.seedlings  having  usually  imperfect  or 
sterile  flowers,  and  in  many  cases  feeble 
vitality.  A  cross  with  the  Kansas  black¬ 
cap  shows  much  vigor  in  plant,  but  has 
not  yet  fruited. 

The  Strawberry-Raspberry  (Rubus 
sorbifolius,  from  Japan),  has  developed 
characteristics  as  the  plantings  become 
more  thoroughly  established,  that  prom¬ 
ise  some  permanent  value,  for  amateur 
planting,  at  least.  A  few  short  rows  set 
in  1894,  in  rather  moist,  loamy  soil,  have 
formed  a  dense  mat  several  times  the 
original  area,  holding  their  own  against 
all  weeds  and  other  growths,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  annually  a  really  immense  crop 
of  the  strikingly  beautiful  fruits.  They 
receive  no  fertilization  and  practically 
no  cultivation,  as  the  innumerable  suck¬ 
ers  have  long  since  blockaded  the  fur¬ 
rows.  Just  at  this  season  (July  20),  the 
brilliant  scarlet  berries  are  so  numerous 
as  to  give  the  patch  a  considerable  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  equal  area  of  Crimson 
clover  in  full  bloom.  Though  at  first 
the  berries  strike  one  as  insipid  and 
worthless,  a  taste  for  them  has  been  ac¬ 


quired  by  several  individuals  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  I  must  own  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  personal  liking  for  them  when 
served  at  the  table  with  the  standard 
varieties  of  blackberries  and  raspberries. 
When  cooked  with  sugar  in  the  usual 
way  of  preserving  small  fruits,  the 
strawberry-raspberry  develops  a  pleas¬ 
ing  characteristic  flavor,  and  is  liked  by 
all.  I  have  raised  a  number  of  seed¬ 
lings,  fertilized  with  various  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries,  and  find 
they  vary  widely  in  appearance  from 
the  type,  some  producing  upright 
canes  bearing  thq  ordinary  foliage  of 
their  pollen  parents,  but  being  herba¬ 
ceous  or  dying  to  the  ground  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather,  like  the  mother 
plant.  All  that  have  fruited  resemble 
an  imperfect  strawberry-raspberry.  I 
am  aware  that  this  most  novel  berry  has 
been  almost  uniformly  condemned  as  a 
worthless  weed  by  those  who  have 
planted  it,  but  I  am  convinced  that  hasty 
observations  on  single  plants  are  very 
misleading,  as  they  seem  to  fruit  much 
better  when  established  in  a  consider¬ 
able  clump.  When  planted  on  thin  up¬ 
lands,  the  growth  is  weak  and  skimpy, 
and  the  plants  quite  barren. 

I  may  sum  up  personal  conclusions  as 
follows:  Merits:  1,  absolute  hardiness  in 
this  latitude;  2,  great  vigor  and  perma¬ 
nence  when  established  in  favorable  lo¬ 
cations;  3,  ease  of  culture,  requiring  but 
trifling  care;  4,  productiveness,  and 
beauty  of  fruit  and  plant. 

Defects:  1,  lack  of  generally  agreeable 
flavor;  2,  berries  too  soft  for  transporta¬ 
tion  when  fully  ripe;  3,  early  blooms 
much  marred  by  Rose  chafers,  causing 
imperfect  setting  of  fruits;  4,  difficulty 
of  extermination  when  once  established 
in  the  soil. 

A  Promising  New  Rose. — The  enter¬ 
prising  foreign  growers  send  us  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  new  roses  every 
year,  each  being  praised  in  the  most 
lavish  manner.  While  most  varieties 
have  beauty,  very  few  indeed  prove 
adapted  to  the  exactions  of  our  climate. 
Among  the  recent  importations,  a  Ger¬ 
man  variety  under  the  very  unhandy 
name  of  Grass  an  Teplitz  shows  great 
promise,  though  so  far,  it  has  been 
grown  only  under  glass  for  propagating 
purposes.  It  is  a  constant  or  everbloom- 
ing  Hybrid  Tea  of  climbing  habit,  of 
quite  astonishing  vigor  and  rapidity  of 
growth.  The  foliage  is  profuse  and 
luxuriant,  and  the  finely-formed  dark 
crimson  blooms  are  most  freely  pro¬ 
duced  ringly  or  in  clusters  of  three  to 
five.  They  are  finely  scented,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  most  graceful  appearance  at  the 
end  of  the  rapidly-growing  sprays  of 
fresh  young  foliage.  Its  hardiness  in 
the  open  air  is,  of  course,  problematical, 
but  if  it  should  stand  our  Winters,  Gruss 
an  Teplitz  would  be  likely  to  replace 
that  old  but  uncertain  favorite  Reine 
Marie  Henriette.  w.  v.  r. 

TALKS  ABOUT  FRUITS. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Fairchild,  of  Nichols,  Conn., 
has  an  excellent  collection  of  fruits.  In 
a  recent  note,  he  speaks  of  two  Japan 
plums: 

The  Japan  plum  Wasse  Sumomo,  ripened 
here  July  10.  It  is  a  bright  deep  red,  with 
violet  tinge  in  the  sun,  with  rather  heavy 
bloom  of  light  color,  and  is  %  to  1^4  inch  in 
diameter  in  large  specimens.  Flesh  yel¬ 
low,  not  very  juicy,  sweet  with  slight 
noyau  flavor,  increasing  in  overripe  speci¬ 
mens.  Wasse  Botankyo  is  four  or  live  days 
later,  not  so  high  color,  slightly  larger. 
Yellow  flesh  with  greenish  tint  somewhat 
sour,  more  juicy  and  more  noyau  flavor, 
not  nearly  so  good.  Both  are  earlier  than 
Berger  or  Lovett.  Wasse  Sumomo  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  Berger  in  quality. 

Under  the  heading,  “The  Prunus  Simoni 
Plum,’’  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  29,  page 
544,  second  column,  you  say.  “We  are  won¬ 
dering  why  crosses  with  it  and  the  native 
and  Japan  plums  have  not  been  made.”  In 
Burbank’s  Catalogue  of  New  Creations, 
page  4,  1898,  you  will  find  that  he  has  been 
experimenting  12  years  in  this  line,  and 
offers  the  results  of  such  crosses  both  there 
and  in  the  1899  catalogue. 

The  Rutter  Pear. — Mr.  H.  L.  Wyson, 
of  Newbern,  Virginia,  wants  to  know 


how  the  Rutter  pear  is  generally  re¬ 
garded.  He  says: 

Several  years  ago,  I  had  several  trees  of 
it,  and  found  it  a  more  reliable  bearer  than 
any  other  variety  known  here;  but  the 
quality  I  thought  so  inferior  that  I  had 
the  trees  retopped  with  Prest.  Drouard, 
thereby  exchanging  the  devil  for  a  witch. 
I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
took  off  the  pears  much  too  early,  pulling 
them  in  early  September.  The  Starks  class 
the  Rutter  as  later  than  Lawrence,  which 
we  take  off  in  October.  For  market,  the 
Rutter’s  color  is  against  it,  being  a  dull, 
unattractive  green. 

The  Rutter  pear  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  rather  poor  in  quality.  The  earlier 
it  is  taken  from  the  tree,  the  poorer  it 
is,  but  it  is  never  fit  to  be  compared  in 
quality  with  Lawrence  or  any  really 
good  pear.  There  are  poorer  pears  to 
eat,  but  so  long  as  there  are  better  ones, 
people  will  prefer  them,  and  buy  them. 
However,  some  growers  have  found  it 
quite  profitable.  For  family  use,  we 
would  much  prefer  the  Lawrence, 
Winter  Nelis,  and  Krull.  The  latter 
much  resembles  Lawrence,  and  is  fully 
as  late.  Bose  is  superior  in  quality,  but 
is  not  so  late  as  the  others  mentioned. 
The  Rutter  has  the  redeeming  quality  of 
being  a  dependable  bearer. 

Anthracnose  in  Raspberries. — Chas. 
Mills,  of  Fairmont,  N.  Y.,  says  that  this 
disease  can  be  greatly  checked  by  care 
in  setting  the  plants.  He  has  practiced 
for  several  years  removing  all  the  stalks 
from  the  plants  when  setting,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  plants  completely  with  earth. 
This  can  best  be  done  early  in  the 
Spring,  or  by  setting  in  November.  Set 
new  beds  as  far  from  old  beds  as  possi¬ 
ble,  or  destroy  the  old  beds  and  start 
with  new,  clean  stock.  Rank-growing 
varieties  like  the  Columbian,  Kansas 
and  Gregg  resist  the  disease  better  than 
the  slower-growing  varieties.  Dipping 
the  plants  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  help 
to  make  sure  that  one  is  not  propagating 
the  disease.  He  has  had  no  trouble  with 
anthracnose  since  using  care  in  setting 
plants,  and  in  destroying  the  bushes 
after  picking  three  crops. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — In  Ru- 


like  to  ask  whether  any  readers  have 
noticed  any  such  signs  of  weakening 
vitality  in  their  Japan  varieties. 

Milford,  Conn.  h.  c.  c.  m. 


Human  and  Plant  Cancer. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  dispatch  has  been  cabled  to  the 
leading  daily  papers: 

Paris,  July  19.— Interesting  details  are 
published  concerning  Dr.  Bra’s  recent  can¬ 
cer  researches.  Dr.  Bra  found  parasites 
similar  to  that  of  the  cancer  in  fragments 
of  diseased  wood,  particularly  apple  wood. 
He  obtained  the  Government’s  permission 
to  inoculate  forest  trees  at  Meudon  with 
cultures  of  human  cancer,  and  six  months 
later,  he  found  spots  of  dry  rot  in  these 
trees.  The  trees  were  principally  beeches, 
maples  and  sycamores.  One  elm  tree  died 
of  cancer  so  communicated  to  it.  Dr.  Bra 
does  not  conclude  that  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  cancers  are  caused  by  one  specific 
fungus,  but  he  is  convinced  of  the  extreme 
similarity  between  several  diseases  of 
plants  and  animals. 

If  it  be  true,  it  opens  a  new  chance  for 
our  scientific  friends  to  frighten  the 
public.  Prof.  Paddock,  of  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Station,  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  Apple  cancer.  His  com¬ 
ment  on  the  above  is  as  follows: 

“According  to  a  recently  published 
article,  Dr.  Bra  has  succeeded  in  isolat¬ 
ing  a  fungus  from  human  cancer,  and 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  similar 
condition  by  inoculating  with  the  fun¬ 
gus.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  similarity 
between  parasitic  diseases  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  a  number  of  our  com¬ 
mon  contagious  diseases  are  produced 
by  germs  that  are  capable  of  multiply¬ 
ing  on  decaying  vegetable  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  we  would  hardly  expect  to  be  able 
to  produce  typhoid  or  malarial  fever  in 
trees  by  inoculation,  and  that  part  of 
the  clipping  which  refers  to  the  trans¬ 
ferring  of  cancer  from  human  subjects 
to  trees,  we  may  put  down  as  being  pre¬ 
mature,  to  say  the  least.” 


44  A  Gentle  Wind 
of  Western  Birth ” 


ralisms  of  July  8,  you  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  of  currants,  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  add  a  few  notes 
on  my  experience  with  several  varie¬ 
ties: 

Fay,  productive  and  fine,  superior  to 
Cherry. 

Red  Cross,  on  trial,  promising. 

Wilder,  on  trial. 

White  Imperial,  on  trial,  promising. 

White  Grape,  large,  prolific,  best  for 
dessert. 

North  Star,  small,  sour,  unproductive, 
worthless. 

Gooseberries: 

Pearl,  large,  very  productive,  best. 

The  following  are  all  productive  and 
good:  Downing,  Smith,  Transparent, 
Houghton.  Industry  succeeded  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  then  succumbed  to  mildew. 

Red  Jacket,  worthless.  s.  j.  m. 

Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 

Weakness. of  Japan  Plums. — At  this 
date  (July  20),  the  Willard  Japan  plum 
is  ripening  with  me,  and  proves  to  be  a 
very  good  plum  for  so  early  a  variety. 
Medium  size,  dark  red  and  of  pretty  fair 
quality,  especially  good  when  cooked — I 
think  it  is  far  better  than  Ogon,  the  yel¬ 
low  plum  of  the  same  season.  The  only 
point  against  the  Willard  is  the  poor 
growth  of  tree;  after  being  planted  two 
or  three  years,  the  foliage  takes  on  a 
reddish  cast,  and  the  tree  makes  a  weak 
growth,  portions  of  it  finally  dying  and 
having  to  be  removed.  The  remainder 
of  the  tree  keeps  on  growing.  This  is 
my  experience  with  the  variety,  but  the 
killing  back  of  trees  is  not  confined  to 
this  one  variety  of  the  Japans;  trees  of 
Ogon  and  Burbank  have,  this  season, 
succumbed  after  attempting  to  put  out 
leaves  in  the  Spring,  and  even  after 
blooming  and  setting  fruit;  some  of 
these  were  on  peach  stock,  and  some  on 
plum.  The  cause  is  not,  apparently, 
either  borers  or  winterkilling.  I  would 


Tells  no  sweeter  story  to  humanity  than 
the  announcement  that  the  health-giver 
and  health-bringer,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla , 
tells  of  the  birth  of  an  era  of  good  health. 
It  is  the  one  reliable  specific  for  the  cure 
of  all  blood,  stomach  and  liver  troubles. 


Rot=Proof  Creosote  Paint.'' 

rA  preservative  paint  that  looks  well,  wears^ 
rwell,  costs  only  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  preserves^ 
^woodwork  better  than  any  oil  paint.  It  costs  veryj 
Jittle  to  try  it,  and  nothing  to  get  a  color- 
k.card.  Send  for  one. 

kSAMUEL  CABOT, 5/ Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass.- 
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[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag 
1  Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
I  tells  all  about  The  Best 

Dm  Fence  Made 

1 


W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


NO  STAMP  REQUIRED 

when  you  just  express  your  opinion  that  repairs 
on  Pmre  Fences  don’t  cost  much.  Ever  notice  it? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


LOOSE  WIRE  FENCES 

are  quickly  made  tight 
as  new  with 

Success  Fence  Ratchets. 


No  holes  to  bore  In  end  posts.  They  quickly  attach 
in  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and  grip  the  wires  au  o- 


matically  as  it  is  wound  on.  No  new  fenee  complete 
without  them.  They  give  perfect  control  of  each  wire 


We  will  mail  you  a  sample 
to  test,  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents 
to  cover  postage  only.  Circulars 
Free  of  this  Ratchet,  Wire  Fencing 
and  Supplies. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO., 

Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


Showing  Wire 
Wound  On. 
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HOPE  FARM  ROTES. 

Harvest  Time. — A  farmer  usually 
plants  his  crop  in  hope.  His  faith  has 
had  a  chance  to  grow  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  He  has  forgotten  some  of  last 
year’s  losses — at  least,  they  are  blurred 
by  memory.  So  he  goes  at  his  work 
with  a  hopeful  heart,  and  looks  ahead  to 
a  good  harvest.  During  hoeing  and  cul¬ 
tivating  and  caring  for  the  crops,  he  can 
often  feel  hopeful,  and  look  for  good  re¬ 
turns  for  his  labor.  His  cash  lies  in  the 
ground  in  the  shape  of  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  his  labor  should  be  paid  for. 
“Get  There”  seems  like  a  fine  place 
while  we  are  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
it.  When  we  get  close  to  it  so  that  we 
know  it  as  it  is,  it  often  seems  mean  and 
small.  Harvest  time  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  things.  We  must  clip  the 
wings  of  our  estimates,  and  pull  the  tail 
feathers  out  of  our  boasting.  Jack  Frost 
is  the  umpire,  and  he  is  more  likely  to 
say  “out”  than  “safe.”  His  decisions 
are  mostly  against  the  runner. 

The  Potato  Crop. — This  year,  we 
tried  a  new  plan.  Most  small  farmers 
are  advised  to  plant  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  thus  have  a  dozen  sources  of 
income.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  ad¬ 
vice,  except  in  special  cases.  I  think  it 
wiser  to  plan  for  the  living  expenses 
from  a  few  things,  and  then  put  in  a 
good  acreage  of  the  one  crop  that  is  best 
suited  to  the  farm  and  the  family.  This 
involves  a  risk,  I  know,  but  so  does 
everything  that  requires  skill  and  force. 
So  we  expected  the  hens,  the  small 
fruits  and  the  sweet  corn  to  pay  for  our 
food  and  little  expenses,  and  then 
plunged  in  on  potatoes  to  carry  us  out. 
The  hens  have  done  their  duty,  the 
small  fruits,  in  spite  of  the  drought, 
kept  up  their  end,  and  the  corn  looks 
well.  The  potatoes  have  had  a  series  of 
mishaps.  The  cold  Spring  delayed  the 
planting.  Then  came  the  drought.  The 
bugs  took  their  turn,  and  then  came  wet, 
muggy  weather  that  was  a  perfect  para¬ 
dise  for  the  blight.  We  have  coaxed 
and  carried  them  along,  and  now  it’s  all 
over  but  the  digging  and  selling  for  the 
early  crop. 

Digging  Potatoes. — It  is  easy  to  write 
that,  but  as  all  farmers  know,  potato 
digging  is  a  tough,  hard  job.  We  have 
not  far  from  15  acres  this  year.  I  esti¬ 
mate  that,  in  order  to  dig  the  average 
hill  of  potatoes  and  get  them  all  out,  a 
skilled  digger  must  put  in  the  force 
needed  to  lift  a  weight  of  60  pounds 
one  foot  from  the  ground.  Most  of  us 
would  work  nearly  twice  as  hard  as 
that.  We  plant  in  drills,  and  average 
not  far  from  12,000  hills  to  the  acre. 
That  means,  at  best,  the  lifting  of  5,400 
tons  of  earth,  vines  and  tubers  in  order 
to  get  out  our  crop.  No  wonder  potato 
digging  makes  one  thoughtful,  especial¬ 
ly  when  a  few  weeks  of  wet  weather  at 
the  close  of  the  season  rally  the  weeds 
and  grass  until  they  fairly  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  field.  We  get  an  idea,  from 
these  figures,  of  the  work  a  potato  dig¬ 
ger  must  do. 

Many  Diggers.— I  used  to  wonder  why 
there  are  so  many  potato  diggers  on  the 
market.  I  now  see  that  each  distinct 
principle  is  made  to  accommodate  some 
special  condition  under  which  potatoes 
are  grown.  For  example,  in  the  light 
sands  of  New  Jersey,  potatoes  are  only 
three  inches  under  ground.  Usually 
they  are  dug  before  the  weeds  become 
troublesome.  There  a  light  scraping 
digger  or  a  plow  with  prongs  on  it  will 
do  good  work.  The  old  Pruyn  digger 
still  works  well  there,  yet  the  manufac¬ 
turers  abandoned  this  machine  because 
it  could  not  dig  out  the  fortune  they 
sunk  in  it.  In  some  sections,  potatoes 
are  planted  in  rough  ground— the  sur¬ 
face  covered  with  round  stones  about 
the  size  of  your  fist,  or  large,  flat  stones. 
A  special  form  of  digger  is  needed  there. 
Again,  in  some  fields,  the  vines  are  left 
to  lie  down,  and  the  grass  and  weeds 
form  a  perfect  mat  of  tough  roots.  In 
some  parts  of  the  West,  where  potatoes 


are  planted  in  clover  sod,  there  are 
fewer  weeds  to  dig  out.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  only  digger  that  will  do  even 
fairly  well  under  all  conditions  is  one 
of  the  so-called  elevator  machines  that 
scoops  up  earth,  vines,  weeds,  stones, 
tubers  and  all,  and  sorts  them  out  into 
their  proper  places.  They  will  do  'it — 
but,  Oh!  the  power  that  is  required  to 
run  them,  and  the  money  necessary  for 
machine  and  repairs!  I  think  we  must 
come  to  consider  the  cost  of  digging  at 
the'  time  of  planting,  and  select  varie¬ 
ties  that  will  permit  us  to  cultivate  until 
late  in  the  season.  The  Carman  varie¬ 
ties,  with  their  upright  habit  of  growth, 
may  be  cultivated  close  up  to  maturity. 
On  one  field  where  Crimson  clover  was 
plowed  in,  the  weeds  and  grass  are  back¬ 
ward,  and  may  be  handled  quite  easily. 
Clover  is  certainly  a  cleaning  crop. 
Deep  planting  and  level  culture  mean 
hard  digging. 

A  Question  of  Power. — I  think  the 
manufacturers  of  two-horse  potato  dig¬ 
gers  make  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the 
machines  will  work  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  If  you  say  that  your  fields  are 
foul  and  grassy,  they  will  say  that  you 
have  no  business  to  have  them  so.  Take 
our  own  case.  We  have  one  field  where 
oats  and  peas  grew  last  year.  We  used 
the  weeder  three  times,  the  cultivator 
four  times,  and  h@ed  it  once.  Three 
weeks  ago,  it  was  as  clean  as  could  be. 
Then  came  the  rain  and  fog.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  work  in  tne  fields,  and  now 
there  are  weeds  waist  high,  while  the 
ground  is  as  green  as  a  lawn  with  Sum¬ 
mer  grass.  If  we  start  a  digger  that  has 
a  standard  in  the  center,  with  a  double 
plow,  it  will  clog  up  half  a  dozen  times 
in  going  a  row,  and  will  cover,  at  least, 
half  the  potatoes  after  ripping  them  out. 
A  scoop  digger,  with  no  central  stand¬ 
ard,  and  fingers  behind  the  scoop,  will 
do  better,  but  unless  there  is  some  ex¬ 
pensive  cleaning  device,  it  will  clog  and 
cover  many  of  the  tubers,  or  punch 
holes  in  them.  These  machines  help, 
but  they  would  not  take  out  all  the  po¬ 
tatoes;  we  would  have  to  work  after 
them  with  harrow  or  cultivator.  When 
we  dig  green  vines  by  hand,  we  lift 
earth,  tubers  and  vine  all  out  of  the 
ground,  and  shake  off  the  tubers.  Can 
this  be  done  by  machinery?  We  got  a 
Hoover  digger  in  order  to  find  out. 

Horses  Digging  Potatoes.  —  Most 
people  are  familiar  with  the  picture  of 
this  machine.  It  is  heavy  and  compli¬ 
cated.  The  manufacturers  say  that  two 
horses  can  haul  it,  but  there  are  no  two 
horses  around  Hope  Farm  that  could 
make  a  business  of  it.  We  hitched  our 
three  horses  to  it.  We  gave  Frank  the 
long  end  of  the  whiffletree,  with  Major 
and  Dan  at  the  other  end.  Their  heads 
were  fastened  together,  and  Frank  had 
the  advantage  of  about  six  inches.  Then 
Charlie  mounted  the  seat,  let  down  the 
nose  of  the  machine,  and  said  “Get  up!” 
The  soil  was  light  but  quite  wet,  and 
the  vines  were  strong.  The  horses 
started,  and  the  big  machine  buried  her 
nose  into  the  ground  and  fairly  lifted 
up  the  furrow.  She  went  about  a  rod, 
and  then  the  wheels  stopped,  and  old 
Major  quit  and  came  back  so  quick  that 
Dan  nearly  turned  a  back  somersault. 
Old  Frank  said  nothing,  but  kept  pull¬ 
ing.  The  gearing  of  this  machine  works 
from  the  wheels,  and  the  wet  soil  gave 
the  wheels  no  place  to  hold  on. 

“Let’s  put  the  spurs  into  him,”  said 
Uncle  Ed. 

He  didn’t  mean  to  put  spurs  in  old 
Major,  though  he  deserved  them,  but  he 
meant  spurs  on  the  wheels.  These  are 
square  plates  of  steel  which  are  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  like  the  spurs 
that  drive  a  sprocket  chain.  In  half  an 
hour,  we  had  them  on,  and  then  the  ma¬ 
chine  worked  well.  It  nosed  right  down 
under  the  tubers,  and  carried  all  it  found 
two  feet  in  the  air,  the  earth  and  small 
stones  falling  through  a  grate.  Then 
steel  prongs  reached  down  and  gave  the 
vines  a  kick,  knocking  off  the  tubers 


and  kicking  the  vines  off  to  one  side, 
while  the  potatoes  fell  down  behind.  It 
did  it  all,  but  the  power  required  was 
enormous.  Our  three-horse  rig  did  not 
work.  Major  balked  at  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  times,  and  when  he  did  so,  Frank 
nearly  broke  Dan’s  back,  for  old  Frank 
never  dreamed  of  quitting.  When  we 
put  one  horse  ahead  of  the  other  two,  it 
worked  better,  but  the  head  horse  walk¬ 
ed  on  the  row,  and  crushed  some  pota¬ 
toes.  It  is  a  four-horse  machine. 

The  Madame  is  the  friend  of  all  un¬ 
fortunates.  She  says  that  old  Major  is 
old  enough  to  be  grandfather  to  the 
other  horses.  He  has  done  his  share  of 
work,  and  now  they  should  do  it  for 
him.  That’s  a  very  fine  sentiment,  but 
Major  didn’t  do  the  work  of  his  life  for 
us,  while  we  have  to  feed  him  now. 
Three  good  horses  would  handle  this 
digger  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  if  you  could  hitch  them  right, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  four  are 
needed.  I  am  sorry  to  have  spent  so 
much  time  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  us  just  now. 
There  are  many  other  things  to  be 
talked  of  later. 

Various  Notes. — Early  in  the  season, 
I  said  mat  house  flies  and  Potato  beetles 
were  likely  to  desert  us  this  season.  It 
doesn’t  do  to  boast.  Both  vermin  came 
upon  us  in  clouds.  I  never  knew  the 
flies  to  be  so  bad.  We  were  obliged  to 
use  yards  of  “tanglefoot.”  Barn  flies 
have  been  torturing  the  stock,  also.  We 
have  tried  half  a  dozen  remedies,  but 
the  substance  known  as  “Shoo  fly”  is 
the  most  effective.  It  certainly  keeps 
the  flies  away.  .  .  .  After  all,  there 
is  no  vegetable  quite  equal  to  tender 
sweet  corn.-  Our  family  will  put  away 
three  dozen  ears  a  day,  and  call  for 
more.  .  .  •  Our  early  cabbage  is  ex¬ 

cellent  this  year.  Present  price  is  35 
cents  a  dozen.  Not  much  profit  in  that. 
Yellow  turnips  have  been  sown  in  one 
of  the  old  strawberry  beds.  A  small 
patch  of  turnips  will  pay  well,  but  it  is 
easy  in  our  country  to  overdo  it.  The 
celery  is  out,  and  looks  well.  h.  w.  c. 


MAKING  PURE  MILK. 

A  “Milking  Room”  at  Fairfield.  In 
past  years,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  much 
to  say  about  the  famous  Fairfield  Dairy, 
from  which  “certified  milk”  is  sent  to 
Newark,  Montclair,  and  other  places. 
Mr.  Francisco  started  20  years  ago,  with 
an  output  of  35  quarts  per  day.  There 
are  now  about  500  cows  in  the  dairy, 
with  a  daily  output  of  4,000  quarts.  To 
handle  properly  this  army  of  cows  and 
ocean  of  milk  requires  the  labor  of  60 
men,  who  are  organized  into  squads, 
each  to  do  its  regular  work.  The  men 
who  handle  the  horses  are  not  permitted 
to  go  near  the  cows,  the  milkers  must 
change  their  clothes  and  wash  their 
hands  before  milking,  the  cows  are  care¬ 
fully  brushed  and  carded  every  day,  in 
fact,  every  possible  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  absolutely  clean  and  pure 
milk. 

I  went  to  the  dairy  on  July  19,  with 
the  Essex  Co.  (N.  J.)  Medical  Society,  to 
inspect  a  new  contrivance — “the  milking 
room.”  There  were  about  75  doctors 
present,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in 
securing  pure  and  clean  milk  for  their 
patients.  Every  good  doctor  knows 
what  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  he 
treats  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  milk  they 
drink.  The  drugs  he  uses  must  be  pure 
and  of  standard  strength,  or  he  cannot 
foretell  their  effect.  The  milk  that  feeds 
the  children  and  invalids  must  be  free 
from  harmful  germs,  or  it  will  upset  all 
his  skill.  The  Essex  Co.  doctors  keep  an 
eye  on  the  Fairfield  Dairy,  and  many  of 
their  ideas  and  suggestions  have  been 
put  into  practice  by  Mr.  Francisco. 

The  latest  scheme  is  a  “milking 
room.”  This  is  a  light,  airy  room  built 
out  from  the  main  stable,  with  three 


mposslble  for  any  Liquid,  that  Is  Sprayed  on 
w,  to  protect  her  from  Files,  In  sun  of  100  de¬ 
es  M  as  long  as  “SHOO-FLI’  applied  with  a 
ish.  See  "Shoo-Fly  ”  adv.,  page 500.  this  paper. 


sides  open  to  sun  and  air.  It  contains 
places  for  24  cows.  The  milkers  stay  in 
this  room  entirely.  The  cows  are  driven 
in  and  milked,  and  then  driven  back, 
while  another  squad  take  their  places. 
Thus  no  milking  is  done  where  the  cows 
eat  and  sleep,  and  the  milk  does  not 
come  near  the  bedding  and  manure. 
The  milk  is  drawn  into  closed  sanitary 
milk  pails,  which  are  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth  before  the  milk  is  strained  into 
the  cans.  The  cans  are  carried  on  a 
steel  cable,  high  in  the  air,  to  a  distant 
milkhouse,  where  it  is  quickly  cooled 
on  a  great  Star  cooler,  and  at  once  bot¬ 
tled  and  packed  in  ice.  From  the  cow 
to  the  cooler,  few  germs  have  a  chance 
to  get  into  the  milk,  and  after  that,  the 
low  temperature  has  a  very  chilling  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  few  that  do  enter. 


The  White  Farm.— Last  year,  we  had 
an  account  of  the  milk  business  done  at 
White  Farm,  near  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
MacKellar  writes  us  that,  this  year,  he 
has  70  acres  of  corn  for  the  silo.  The 
1st  of  August,  he  was  still  feeding  en¬ 
silage,  but  the  bottom  of  the  silo  was 
getting  close  at  hand.  He  says  he  is 
sorry  that  he  has  not  another  silo  to 
start  on,  although  pastures  are  good. 
Certain  it  is  that  dairymen  who  began 
using  the  silo  for  pasture  are  very  glad 
to  keep  up  the  practice.  Mr.  MacKellar 
has  a  quantity  of  Japan  millet  this  year, 
which  has  been  used  for  soiling.  He 
thinks  it  would  make  good  ensilage  if 
handled  properly.  In  several  places,  the 
Japan  millet  has  been  used  in  the  silo 
with  fair  results.  We  want  to  cut  it 
just  about  the  time  it  would  be  cut  for 
hay-making.  Usually,  farmers  delay  the 
cutting  of  millet  too  long,  and  thus  make 
a  poor  quality  of  hay  out  of  it.  One  fea¬ 
ture  of  handling  the  milk  at  the  White 
Farm  is  a  thick  felt  case,  which  covers 
each  bottle.  The  milk  is  thoroughly 
cooled,  and  then  put  into  this  thick  case. 
When  put  into  the  boxes,  a  flat  felt 
blanket  is  put  on  top,  and  this  keeps 
out  the  heat  so  well  that  no  ice  is 
needed. 


Preserves 
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A  r — fruits,  Jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  are 
-7%  more  easily,  more  quickly,  more 
^  healthfully  sealed  with  Refined 
ParaUlne  Wax  than  by  any  other 
\W1  method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be 
W  found  *>rRef|ned 


nun  iicu 

Paraffine  Wax 

In  every  household.  It  is  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
It  with  a  list  of  its  many  uses 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 

Sold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDARD  oil  CO. 


FRAZER  ca»»sE 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affeoted  by  heat,  tr  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DIALIKI  GENERALLY. 


Novel,0?  B,G  MON  EY_  FOR  AGENTS 

Sight’  i  _ _ _  __ _ 

•  /  »^==^— Combination 


Seller. 


WRENCH  AND  JACK 

for  buggies,  Carriages  A  Light  Wagoni.C  X 
Removes  and  grasps  burr  while  Jack 

- -  voY - -  acts  a a  contlnua- 

tion  of  axle.  aup. 

|l.  00  porting  wboel  and  leaving  spindle  clear  for  oiling.  No 
loat  washers  No  soiled  hands.  Agents  write  for  special  price* 

COMBINA’N.  WRENCH  &JACK  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  Unless 

IF  ^bW^tR’e 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

made  to  fit  any  wagon— your  wagon 
will  always  have  fcjood  wheels.  Can’t 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
height,  any  width  tire.  Catalog  freft 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 
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We  are  making  appointments  now  with  subscribers  ■ 
to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  the  fairs  this  season,  if 
you  can  attend  one  or  more  fairs,  show  samples  and 
take  subscriptions,  let  us  hear  from  you  at  once.  It  is 
pleasant  work  after  you  once  get  into  it,  as  you  al¬ 
ways  meet  many  old  friends  of  the  paper,  and  make 
new  friends  for  yourself  in  that  way.  Besides,  we 
make  you  liberal  terms  for  the  work.  First  come, 
first  served.  You  should  speak  at  once. 

* 

Among  recently-reported  swindles  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  we  heard  of  a  bicycler  who,  explaining  that  he 
was  penniless,  and  must  raise  money,  sold  a  pair  of 
15-cent  spectacles  to  a  sympathizing  farmer  for  $2! 
Another  farmer,  in  New  Jersey,  recently  took  the 
agency  for  a  tree  trimmer,  signing  an  agreement 
which,  a  few  days  later,  turned  up  as  a  promissory 
note  for  $20.  Let  them  all  alone!  Let  them  drink 
their  fill  of  cold  water,  and  then  send  them  on  their 
way! 

* 

Our  Government  is  considering  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Bermuda.  Lily  bulbs  are  a  leading  Bermudan 
export,  and  florists  are  interested  in  the  possible  re¬ 
duction  of  duty.  The  text  of  the  treaty  has  not  been 
published,  but  the  remission  of  duty  on  Bermudan 
products  will  be  a  matter  of  greater  interest  to  flor¬ 
ists  and  truck-growers  than  to  any  other  producers. 
Another  reciprocity  treaty  with  England  would  give 
free  entry  to  oranges,  lemons  and  other  fruits  from 
Jamaica.  The  California  growers  are  up  in  arms 
against  this,  for  they  demanded  and  obtained  the 
present  tariff.  It  is  claimed  that,  if  Jamaica  obtain 
this  concession,  Italy  and  other  nations  under  the 
“favored  nation  clause”  could  demand  the  same  privi¬ 
lege. 

* 

During  the  past  week,  there  has  been  a  hearing  at 
Albany  on  the  best  way  of  controlling  tuberculosis  in 
eattle.  On  one  side,  Dr.  Moore,  a  well-known  vet¬ 
erinary,  stated  that  no  case  could  be  given  where 
tuberculosis  had  actually  been  conveyed  from  the  cow 
to  a  human  being  through  milk.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  people  claimed  that  they  can  prove  that  such 
communication  of  the  disease  has  actually  been  made. 

If  this  is  true,  the  proof  should  be  published  at  once. 
Certain  “authorities”  have  done  their  best  to  frighten 
the  public  over  this  tuberculosis  scare,  and  they  have 
done  much  to  injure  the  trade  in  good  milk.  These 
people  appear  to  believe  in  the  indiscriminate  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  all  cattle  that  respond  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
They  need  to  be  tested  for  common-sense — along  with 
the  cows. 

* 

Last  week,  our  poet  applied  some  hard  words  to  the 
city  cousin  who  visits  the  farm  during  the  Summer, 
and  lives  on  “Cousin  John.”  There  are  grades  of 
city  cousins,  just  as  there  are  of  other  live  stock. 
Some  narrow-minded  and  shallow  people  appear  to 
think  it  smart  to  come  to  the  farm  and  practically 
live  on  the  farmer.  The  farmer  and  his  family  may 
possess  twice  their  value  in  character  and  true  worth, 
but  with  town  “smartness,”  they  lord  it  over  him, 
and  often  upset  the  whole  household  with  their  lazy 
and  frivolous  ways.  How  different  the  behavior  of 
real  gentlefolks  from  town.  They  have  sense  enough 
to  see  that  the  farm  gives  them  a  better  living  than 
they  ever  had  in  town,  and  they  conduct  themselves 
so  that  it  is  a  help  and  pleasure  to  have  them  in  the 
home.  They  bring  freshness  and  new  thoughts  to 
the  farm,  and  the  farmer  is  usually  sorry  to  see  them 
go.  Yes!  yes!  there  are  various  grades  of  city  cousins. 
Defend  us  from  the  class  whose  only  stock  of  charac¬ 
ter  is  90  per  cent  town  “smartness.” 


Illinois  intends  to  have  a  series  of  good-roads  con¬ 
ventions,  embracing  several  counties,  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  and  Inter-State 
Good  Roads  Association.  At  each  convention,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  sample  road  will  be  built  by  an  expert  engi¬ 
neer,  road-making  machinery  will  be  shown,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  subject  given.  Good  roads  mean  free 
rural  mail  delivery,  ease  of  travel,  and  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  tend  to  lessen  the  isolation  of  farm 
life.  It  will  not  be  wise,  however,  to  lose  sight  of  the 
possible  expense  irt  our  enthusiasm  for  such  reforms; 
there  are  sections  where  the  good-roads  movement 
has  resulted  in  a  ruinous  increase  of  taxation. 

* 

At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
is  prosecuting  a  dairyman  for  using  boracic  acid  in 
milk.  The  defense  is  conducted  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  preservative  firm,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  prove  that  boracic  acid  is  not  unwholesome 
or  injurious.  The  State  bacteriologist  and  county 
physician  were  witnesses  for  the  defense.  The  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law  is  also  attacked.  Scientific 
authorities  seem  to  give  widely  diverging  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  food  preservatives,  but  no  one  can 
doubt  the  danger  of  any  laxity  concerning  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  pure-food  laws.  The  legal  permission 
to  use  these  food  preservatives  would  mean,  in  too 
many  cases,  their  abuse,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  too 
careful  in  administering  such  legislation. 

* 

Not  many  years  ago,  large  quantities  of  clover 
and  Timothy  seed  were  grown  in  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  States.  Now  these  seeds  are  produced  largely 
in  the  West.  Timothy  seed  is  grown  largely  in  most 
of  the  States  from  Ohio  to  the  Dakotas,  and,  it  is  said 
that  Iowa  is  the  largest  producer.  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  perhaps  some  other  of  the  western  States*  pro¬ 
duce  Blue  grass  and  Red-top  seed.  Some  of  the  latter 
seeds  are  produced  where  Timothy  has  run  out,  the 
Blue  grass  and  Red-top  coming  in  on  the  soils  most 
congenial  to  them.  The  newer,  stronger  lands  of  the 
West  produce  'heavier  crops  of  seed  than  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  lands  of  the  East,  and  also  produce  it  cheaper. 
Another  point  is  that  hay  brings  higher  prices  in  the 
East,  and  it  pays  better  to  make  the  hay  than  to  grow 
the  seed.  This  is  only  another  of  those  numerous  in¬ 
stances  in  which  changed  conditions  bring  about  radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  farm  practices. 

* 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  familiar  with  methods 
and  doings  at  the  National  Capital,  that  the  free  seed 
distribution  will  never  be  abolished.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  opposed  to  the  system.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that 
the  system  is  maintained  because  of  the  support  of 
the  Congressmen  from  the  rural  districts.  This  man 
says  that  many  of  the  city  members  favor  it.  The 
Government  publishes  many  books,  some  of  them 
superbly  illustrated  and  extremely  costly.  The  city 
members  like  to  get  these,  and  they  can  always  trade 
off  their  quota  of  seeds  with  members  from  the  coun¬ 
try  districts,  for  the  books  coming  to  the  latter  for 
distribution.  Hence  they  vote  to  maintain  a  system 
for  which,  personally,  they  don’t  care  a  rap.  It  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  way  deals  are  made,  and  of 
the  influences  that  are  used  by  legislators  to  secure 
desired  action.  But  why  should  the  Government  en¬ 
gage  in  the  publishing  business  in  competition  with 
private  enterprise? 

* 

Mr.  Van  Deman’s  articles  have  taken  us  back  to  the 
so-called  “good  old  times”  on  the  American  farm. 
His  figures  show  that  life  was  simple  and  society  was 
crude  in  those  days.  Was  life  happier  and  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  the  average  man?  Is  it  true  that,  since 
the  War,  the  small  farmer  has  lost  the  place  in  Ameri¬ 
can  society  that  once  belonged  to  him?  In  the  old 
days,  what  we  may  call  the  natural  outlook  for  the 
farmer  was  more  promising.  The  country  was  new 
and  undeveloped.  The  market  was  a  long  distance 
from  the  farm.  The  ambitious  farmer  hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  towns  and  cities  which  were  to  grow 
up  around  him  would  make  him  master  of  the  market. 
It  was  before  the  age  of  farm  machinery,  and  the 
strong,  vigorous  man — expert  with  the  ax,  cradle  or 
scythe — enjoyed  an  independence  that  the  laborer 
does  not  know  to-day.  “The  man  with  the  hoe”  lives 
now  chiefly  in  poetry.  It  is  “the  man  with  the  ma¬ 
chine,”  who  new  rules  the  farm.  The  farmer  is  now 
a  mechanic  with  wood  and  steel  about  him  where  his 
father  had  human  flesh  and  bone  for  helpers.  The 
young  farmer  of  other  days  felt  that  his  strong  arm 
could  harness  the  future.  The  young  farmer  of  to¬ 
day  knows  that  many  of  the  old  theories  about  mar¬ 
kets  and  methods  have  been  exploded.  The  only 
hope  for  him  is  through  education.  The  father  may 
have  been  content  to  master  the  ruder  forces  of  Na¬ 
ture.  The  son  must  go  deeper,  and  understand  the 
scientific  principles  that  underlie  and  control  the  ani¬ 


mal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  farm.  The  old  man 
found  in  his  farm  a  full  deposit  of  fertility.  The 
young  man  must  both  deposit  and  draw  out.  It  is  a 
question  as  to  which  condition  offered  the  better  op¬ 
portunity,  but  we  would  rather  have  the  chances  of 
the  young  man  of  to-day. 

* 

Farm  labor  is  scarce  in  the  Northwest,  and  July  30, 
railroad  oflicers  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  received  many 
appeals  asking  for  their  aid  on  behalf  of  the  farmers, 
whose  crops  were  threatened  through  lack  of  help  to 
harvest  the  grain.  The  wages  offered  ranged  from 
$2  to  $3.25  a  day.  In  the  Red  River  Valley,  the  need 
of  labor  was  especially  pressing  Yet,  at  our  home  in 
New  Jersey,  few  days  pass  without  a  visit  from  some 
big  husky  fellow  who  begs  for  a  meal,  and  explains 
that  he  is  looking  for  work.  Most  of  these  travelers, 
however,  would  be  uncertain  aids  in  the  wheat  field. 
They  have  hunted  work  so  long  that  life  would  lose 
all  brightness  for  them  if  they  really  found  it. 

* 

Among  the  items  of  internal  revenue  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  are  the  following: 

Oleomargarine  . $1,956,619 

FUled  cheese .  18>098  1,680 

Mixed  flour .  7>841  7  841 

I  his  means  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  last  year 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleo*  and  a  slight  increase  in 
filled  cheese.  The  tax  on  “mixed”  flour  is  a  new  one. 
This  money  represents  the  tax  which  the  adulteration 
frauds  pay  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  profits 
on  these  compounds  are  undoubtedly  heavy,  and  the 
manufacturers  might  well  pay  a  larger  share  of  the 
public  expenses. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

These  hen-pecked  fellers  sorter  make  me  smile; 

I’ve  seen  some  big  six-footer  stand  around 
Inside  the  house,  an'  make  no  murmur  while 
Some  little  hustlin’,  bitin’  ninety-pound 
Bunch  of  a  woman  jest  laid  down  the  law, 

An’  picked  it  up  again  an’  rubbed  it  in, 

While  he  does  nothin’  but  set  there  an’  saw 
The  stove-wood  of  his  thoughts  with  sickly  grin. 

These  wimmen  folks  don’t  talk  that  way  to  me! 

I  git  right  on  their  blind  side  right  away. 

An’  sorter  humor  ’em,  an’  I’ll  agree 
To  keep  ’em  all  good-natured  that-a-way. 

Git  on  their  blind  side— where  yer  faults  don’t  show, 
Where  all  yer  virtues  is  jest  magnified, 

An  stay  there,  fer  I’ll  tell  ye  now  it’s  woe! 

If  by  some  chance  ye  slip  on  t’other  side, 

An’  show  yerself  jest  as  ye  be— good  day— 

To  comfort  then— no  need  for  me  to  tell 
Yer  wife  will  do  it  fer  me— so  I  say, 

The  blind  side  of  the  wimmen  suits  me  well. 


Don’t  stop  to  watch  the  clock! 

Spoil  the  rod  and  spare  the  child. 

How  does  the  Carman  peach  behave  with  you? 

The  preferred  stock  of  some  farmers  is  the  scrub. 

What  is  the  easiest  way  to  carry  a  knapsack  sprayer? 

Mr.  Liver  Complaint  says  that  apple  sauce  is  impu¬ 
dent. 

The  “war  taxes”  produced  $102,617,763  in  revenue  last 
year. 

It  is  said  that  Mississippi  is  to  have  a  beet-sugar 
factory. 

The  crop  of  the  Summer  boarder  crop  is  exhausting  to 
the  table. 

Mighty  little  mother”  in  cider  made  from  early  or  un¬ 
ripe  fruit. 

You  must  go  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  find  Connecticut 
peaches  this  year. 

The  way  to  produce  fouls  of  the  air  is  to  put  wood 
ashes  with  hen  manure. 

Our  season  has  changed  ends  this  year— the  most  favor¬ 
able  weather  for  growth  comes  last. 

What  appears  like  a  hard  job,  often  appears  less  diffi¬ 
cult  when  tackled  at  close  quarters. 

A  woman  must  have  patience  down  quite  fine  when  she 
can  make  dish-washing  seem  divine. 

Mother  thinks  that  a  shingle  makes  a  good  board  of 
arbitration  in  some  disputes  between  herself  and  the  heir. 

On  page  522,  Mr.  M’Kee  advised  the  use  of  young  sows 
as  breeders.  The  pig  men  are  rising  up  to  protest  against 
this  advice. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  perpetrates  a  tale  of  a  tooth¬ 
less  cat  which  was  fitted  out  with  a  brand  new  set  of 
false  teeth  by  the  dentist. 

A  skunk  trust  is  the  latest  reported  combination  of 
monopolists.  It  hails  from  Indiana,  and  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 

“Weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting!” — some 
of  the  men  who  have  been  very  prominent  in  the  public 
eye  during  the  past  year  or  two. 

Chickens  that  excel  as  pullets— keep  them  till  they  die, 
the  egg  record  of  their  children  will  go  booming  high; 
but  the  robber  pullets  only  cackle  out  a  lie,  and  their 
only  safe  inclosure  is  a  chicken  pie. 

The  London  Fruit  Grower  and  Markec  Gardener  advo¬ 
cates  the  method  of  growing  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  and 
then  setting  the  land  to  strawberry'  plants.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  plan  followed  at  Hilton,  N.  J. 

Austro-Hungary,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland  and  the 
Cape  Colony  have  all  adopted  laws  requiring  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  living  plants  3ent  out  of  this  country.  Canada  ab¬ 
solutely  bars  living  plants  from  the  United  States. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— At  Lindsay,  La.,  July  27,  a  mob  shot  and 
killed  an  unknown  negro,  suspected  of  being  a  criminal 
in  hiding.  After  his  death,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
a  harmless  lunatic  who  had  escaped  from  the  State  asy¬ 
lum.  .  .  The  Italian  government  is  pressing  the  State 
Department  for  an  investigation  of  the  recent  lynching  of 
live  Italians  at  Tallulah,  La.  .  .  A  steamer,  which 
reached  Dunkirk,  France,  from  Philadelphia,  July  26,  re¬ 
ports  having  passed  through  vast  fields  of  petroleum, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  near  the  Grand  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  which  causes  the  belief  that  some  great 
oil  steamer  has  collided  with  an  iceberg,  and  foundered 
with  all  hands.  Icebergs  in  the  North  Atlantic  are  a  con¬ 
tinual  danger  at  this  season.  .  .  July  28,  violence  con¬ 
tinued  in  Cleveland.  A  car  was  blown  up  and  completely 
wrecked.  Dynamite  torpedoes  were  placed  on  car  tracks, 
and  a  bomb  was  thrown  into  the  car  barns.  Feople  who 
ride  on  the  cars  are  being  boycotted;  employers  whose 
employees  ride  on  the  cars  are  warned  to  discharge  the 
employees  or  make  them  quit  riding  on  the  cars.  Out  of 
town  people  who  board  the  cars  are  shadowed  and  boy¬ 
cotted,  the  influence  being  extended  to  out  of  town  mer¬ 
chants.  July  29,  the  boycott  was  extending  and  persons 
riding  on  the  cars  were  prevented  from  transacting  or¬ 
dinary  business  or  buying  food.  Physicians  have  been 
forbidden  to  attend  the  sick  children  of  those  who  ride 
on  the  cars.  .  .  Chicago  brickmakers  are  on  strike;  7,000 
were  out  July  28,  and  building  operations  are  seriously 
delayed.  .  .  July  30,  the  west-bound  express  on  the  Erie 
Railroad  was  wrecked  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  two  per¬ 
sons  being  killed  and  30  injured.  The  wreck  was  caused 
by  a  landslide  which  covered  the  east-bound  track.  A 
freight  train  ran  into  this  and  was  thrown  on  to  the  other 
track,  where  it  was  struck  by  the  express.  .  .  Jufy  30, 
there  were  30  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  three  deaths 
from  that  disease,  at  the  National  Soldiers’  Home,  near 
Hampton,  Va.  There  are  4,000  inmates  in  the  home,  which 
has  been  put  under  strict  quarantine.  August  1,  there 
was  one  new  case  and  one  death  in  the  home,  and  three 
cases  outside,  at  Phoebus,  making  in  all  40  cases,  and 
seven  deaths.  .  .  A  runaway  trolley  car  at  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  July  29,  dashed  down  a  steep  hill,  and  jumped  the 
track,  injuring  30  persons.  .  .  The  town  of  Kale,  O.  T., 
having  a  population  of  800,  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  27; 
two  lives  lost.  .  .  The  gunboat  Machias  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  San  Domingo,  and  will  be  joined  by  the  cruiser 
New  Orleans,  owing  to  disturbed  conditions  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  consequent  upon  the  assassination  of  President  Heu- 
reaux.  .  .  Lizzie  Cassidy,  the  19-months’  old  child  of 
Thomas  Cassidy,  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  laborer,  disappeared 
from  her  home  July  7,  having  been,  apparently,  stolen. 
August  1,  unknown  persons  informed  her  parents  that  the 
child  was  held  by  the  Gerry  Society.  It  was  learned  that 
the  baby  had  been  found  in  the  hallway  of  a  New  York 
tenement  house  July  17,  and  sent  to  the  society  as  un¬ 
known.  The  child  was  well  cared  for,  and  when  found, 
was  dressed  in  new  clothes  of  better  material  than  when 
she  disappeared.  The  police  are  investigating  the  mys¬ 
tery.  .  .  An  investigation  is  in  progress  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  The  matron, 
Mrs.  Eyler,  is  accused  of  brutal  punishment  of  the  in¬ 
mates.  Farm  laborers  testified  that  they  were  compelled 
to  hold  the  girls  while  the  matron  whipped  them.  .  .  A 
severe  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  F  lushing,  N.  Y.,  is 
causing  alarm,  and  the  Board  of  Health  is  investigating 
the  milk  supply.  .  •  Yaqui  Indians  are  on  the  warpath, 
near  Ortiz,  Mexico.  .  .  A  tornado  struck  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  August  2,  covering  a  track  1,000  feet  wide  with  wreck¬ 
age.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  property  loss  was  $150,000. 
The  same  storm  extended  over  a  wide  area  in  New  1  ork 
State  and  Pennsylvania.  Near  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  buildings  were  struck  by  lightning  and 
burned.  Through  Chautauqua  County,  grapes,  grain  and 
other  crops  were  damaged  by  wind  and  hail.  At  Utica, 
streets  were  flooded,  and  215  telephones  were  burned  out. 
At  Syracuse,  the  iron  grand  stand  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds  was  badly  damaged.  .  .  At  Corry,  Pa.,  about 
500  people  returning  from  a  circus  at  night,  were  held  up 
and  robbed  August  2,  by  armed  highwaymen,  who  ter¬ 
rorized  the  entire  crowd.  .  .  A  furious  storm  destroyed 
the  town  of  Carrabelle,  Fla.,  August  2.  .  .  Postmasters 
have  been  instructed  to  decline  mail  matter  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class  (packages,  books  and  papers)  addressed 
to  the  Yukon  district.  Letters  and  postal  cards  may  be 
sent,  but  there  is  no  way  of  forwarding  packages.  .  .  . 
The  property  of  the  Ruskin  Cooperative  Colony,  at  Rus- 
kin,  Tenn.,  was  sold  by  a  receiver  July  26.  The  1,700  acres 
and  buildings  brought  $12,000.  The  colony,  which  was 
founded  by  J.  A.  Wayland,  in  1893,  is  at  an  end. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Fruit  growers  at  Ashland,  Ore., 
have  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
their  fruit.  .  .  The  Union  Pacific  land  department  has 
closed  a  deal  with  the  Uintah  County  Woolgrowers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Utah,  for  the  lease  of  108,000  acres  of  railroad 
land  to  the  sheepowners  of  that  section.  The  lease  is  one 
of  the  outgrowths  of  the  fight  between  the  sheep  and 
cattlemen  for  possession  of  that  territory,  and  this  lease, 
with  the  land  already  owned  by  the  sheepmen,  gives 
them  control  of  a  large  scope  of  country.  Previous  hold¬ 
ings  with  this  lease  give  the  sheepowners  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  grazing  in  Uintah  County,  Utah.  .  .  A 
heavy  frost  the  latter  part  of  June,  followed  by  hot 
weather,  damaged  wheat  in  many  parts  of  Oregon.  .  .  . 
Umatilla  County,  Ore.,  is  trying  to  enforce  the  law 
against  the  Canada  thistle,  which  has  become  a  great 
pest.  Landowners  who  knowingly  permit  the  thistle  to 
gro^  are  fined  $10  for  the  first  offense,  and  $25  for  each 
subsequent  offense.  .  .  South  Dakota  sheepmen  have 
called  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Fort  Pierre,  October  2,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  sheep  raisers'  association.  .  . . 
Tuberculosis  has  again  appeared  in  ex-Gov.  Morton’s 
famous  herd  of  Guernseys  at  Ellerslie  Farm,  Rhinebeck, 
N  Y  ,  and  the  sale  of  these  animals,  recently  announced, 
is  given  up.  .  .  An  outbreak  of  rabies  among  domestic 
animals  is  reported  from  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  The  disease 
first  appeared  among  dogs,  and  has  extended  to  horses, 
cows  and  calves,  several  persons  being  bitten,  also.  .  .  . 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  were  threatened  with  a 
grasshopper  invasion  July  26.  .  .  July  25,  a  violent  hail¬ 
storm  entirely  stripped  every  tree  in  a  peach  orchard  in 
Snyder  County,  Pa.,  of  the  ripening  fruit.  The  owner 
had  expected  to  gather  2,000  bushels.  .  .  Sheep-killing 


dogs  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  damage  at  Constan¬ 
tine,  Mich.  Tiie  law  there  provides  that  a  dog-owner  may 
be  fined  $1.50  a  day  for  each  day  he  keeps  the  dog  alive 
after  being  notified  that  it  is  a  sheep-killer.  .  .  The 
Pingree  potato  patches  around  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  are 
cultivated  by  the  poor,  comprise  182  acres,  and  are  in 
fine  condition.  .  .  Prof.  John  Fields  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College.  .  .  At 
Clear  Lake,  S.  D.,  July  28,  a  hail  and  wind  storm  de¬ 
stroyed  standing  grain,  and  the  loss  to  wheat  is  estimated 
at  25,000  bushels.  .  .  Tuberculosis  tests  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  showed  a  number  of  cases  in  two  large  herds.  .  . 
The  boiler  of  a  thrashing  engine  exploded  at  Big  Prairie, 
Mich.,  July  31,  killing  seven  men  and  wounding  others, 
The  water  in  the  boiler  had  been  allowed  to  become  too 
low.  .  .  The  first  bale  of  cotton  of  this  year’s  crop 
which  reached  New  York  sold  at  auction  for  $2,000.  The 
money  will  go  to  the  Texas  flood  sufferers.  .  .  The 
Noble  County,  Ind.,  Horticultural  Society  met  at  Rome 
City,  Ind.,  August  9-10.  .  .  The  Kalamazoo  celery  crop 
is  estimated  this  year  at  1,000,000,000  bunches.  .  .  Russia 
will  hold  a  dairy  exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg  this  Fall, 
beginning  September  13.  None  but  Russian  products  will 
be  admitted  to  the  exhibition  of  dairy  products,  but  the 
exhibit  of  machines,  etc.,  will  be  international.  Preserved 
milk,  condensed  milk,  milk  flour,  etc.,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  international  exhibit.  .  .  The  Minnesota  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  at  Minneapolis,  is  erecting  new  experi¬ 
mental  greenhouses.  .  .  The  Georgia  State  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  twenty-third  annual  session,  together 
with  an  exhibition  of  fruits,  plants  and  vegetables,  at 
Tallulah  Falls,  Ga.,  August  2-3.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of 
Augusta,  is  president  of  the  society. 

PHILIPPINES.— Gen.  Hall  defeated  Gen.  Malabar’s  gar¬ 
rison  of  300  Filipinos  at  Calamba,  July  26,  after  a  sharp 
running  fight.  The  American  losses  were  four  killed  and 
11  wounded;  30  Spanish  prisoners  were  rescued.  .  .  The 
gunboat  Helena  has  been  cruising  through  the  Sulu  Archi¬ 
pelago,  replacing  the  Spanish  flag  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  .  .  July  30,  the  rebels  attacked  Calamba,  but 
were  repulsed.  In  spite  of  the  floods,  they  continue 
active.  .  .  Up  to  June  2,  according  to  official  reports, 
our  loss  in  the  Philippines  was  736. 

PIAWA1IAN  ISLANDS.— The  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa 
continues,  but  Hilo  is  no  longer  in  danger  from  the  lava. 
It  is  the  greatest  eruption  since  1880.  .  .  The  transport 
Para  arrived  at  Honolulu  July  20,  with  colored  soldiers 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry.  The  first  day  ashore  the 
men  carried  weapons,  but  the  second  day  they  were 
searched,  and  concealed  razors,  pistols  and  bayonets  taken 
from  them. 

CUBA.— Cuban  veterans  have  united  in  an  appeal  to  the 
President  that  he  fulfill  the  promise  of  making  Cuba  an 
independent  republic.  The  sentiment  of  the  best  people, 
however,  is  against  this,  owing  to  the  many  quarrels 
among  the  Cubans.  .  .  August  1,  Gen.  Ludlow  ordered 
the  suppression  of  a  paper  in  Havana  called  the  Recon- 
centrado,  a  scurrilous  sheet,  which  has  been  slandering 
the  authorities,  but  on  promise  of  better  behavior,  it  was 
permitted  to  continue. 

CORN  HARVESTING  MACHINERY. 

When  and  Where  Profitable. 

The  corn  harvester  is  especially  adapted  to  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  corn  designed  for  ensilaging,  and  10  or  15 
acres  of  heavy  ensilage  corn  will  justify  one  in  buying 
a  corn  harvester.  When  it  comes  to  corn  which  is 
raised  for  the  grain  alone,  one  is  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  economy  of  purchasing  a  corn  harvester.  In  or¬ 
dinary  field  corn,  only  about  half  as  many  tons  per 
acre  of  gross  material  are  secured  as  when  the  corn  is 
designed  for  the  silo.  Then,  too,  it  is  left  to  ripen 
and  lighten  greatly  before  it  is  cut.  It  is  frequently 
planted  in  hills,  or  if  not  in  hills,  is  not  drilled  as 
thickly  as  the  corn  designed  for  ensilaging,  so  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  farmer  who  is  raising  corn  for  the 
ears  has  really  less  than  one-half  as  much  weight  to 
handle  as  he  would  have  if  he  had  raised  the  corn  for 
ensilaging,  and  cut  it  when  it  was  quite  green. 

The  cutting  and  shocking  of  corn  planted  in  hills, 
and  harvested  when  the  ears  are  all  well  glazed,  is 
not  an  expensive  operation.  The  disagreeable  part  of 
the  whole  business  is  the  husking  and  binding  of  the 
stalks.  The  corn  harvester  does  not  husk  the  corn, 
and  if  the  stalks  be  bound  in  sheaves  by  the  har¬ 
vester,  the  ears  are  not  so  easily  husked  as  they  are 
when  the  stalks  are  left  unbound.  Then,  too,  most 
farmers  in  the  East  have  but  a  few  acres  of  corn,  and 
they  can  easily  find  time  to  cut  it  by  hand,  husk,  bind 
the  stalks,  and  take  them  to  the  barn. 

I  have  not  had  enough  experience  in  harvesting  the 
large  varieties  of  corn,  as  raised  in  the  West,  with  a 
harvester  when  it  is  designed  to  husk  the  corn,  and 
utilize  the  stalks,  to  speak  intelligently.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  the  extra  expense  of  husking  the  corn 
when  lit  is  harvested  and  bound  by  machinery,  and 
the  labor  of  getting  these  large  stalks  to  the  cattle, 
is  often  not  equal  to  the  extra  roughage  secured  by 
this  method  of  harvesting.  My  impression  is,  also, 
that  for  some  time  in  the  future,  most  of  the  corn  of 
the  West  will  be  husked  on  the  stalk,  and  the  cattle 
will  be  turned  into  the  fields  early  in  the  Winter  to 
gather  what  may  remain  of  the  roughage.  Of  course, 
there  is  great  loss  of  roughage  by  this  method,  and 
so  it  comes  to  be  a  financial  question:  Will  the  added 
roughage  be  equivalent  in  value  to  the  added  expense 
of  harvesting,  husking  and  securing  the  stalks  by  the 
new  method  as  against  the  old  method?  I  his  finan¬ 
cial  question  will  soon  settle  itself.  Farmers  are  in¬ 
telligent  enough  to  know  very  quickly  whether  it  will 
pay  to  add  labor  and  expense  to  the  corn  crop,  or 
whether  the  simpler,  cruder  methods  are  most  re¬ 
munerative.  I’  p*  ROBERTS. 


OLD  DAYS  ON  THE  FARM. 


OHIO  FARMING  IN  TIIE  EABIY  HAYS. 


Wages  on  a  Working  Basis. 

Part  IV. 

The  few  things  bought  or  traded  for  at  the  stores 
during  all  these  years  were  so  high  as  to  make  lux¬ 
uries  of  many  that  we  now  consider  common  necessi¬ 
ties.  There  is  not  a  single  entry  of  sugar  bought. 
The  maple  trees  furnished  both  sugar  and  molasses. 
A  very  few  items  of  coffee  are  recorded,  and  at  from 
37%  cents  per  pound  in  the  ’20s  to  16%  cents  in 
the  ’40s,  but  this  was  for  unparched  coffee.  To 
compare  it  with  our  roasted  coffee  of  the  present  day, 
these  prices  should  be  doubled.  Boots  and  shoes 
were  nearly  all  made  at  home  by  shoemakers  who 
boarded  in  the  families  for  the  time,  or  at  neighbor¬ 
hood  shoe  shops.  They  cost  about  the  same  then 
as  now,  although  the  leather  was  often  made  on  the 
shares  at  neighborhood  tanneries,  from  hides  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  Fine  clothing  was  very  much 
higher  then  than  now,  and  common  grades  were  by 
no  means  cheap.  Much  of  the  cloth  used  in  making 
garments  of  all  kinds  was  homemade.  Men’s  suits 
were  sometimes  made  by  professional  tailors.  Jeans 
made  an  extra  good  suit,  and  the  goods  often  cost  $1 
per  yard.  Linsey  was  commonly  used  for  women’s 
dresses.  Calico  was  an  extravagance,  and  silk  a  rare 
luxury.  At  our  old  homestead,  there  was  a  loom  and 
every  appliance  for  making  woolen,  worsted  and  linen 
goods  of  all  ordinary  kinds.  Wool  and  flax  were  both 
grown  on  the  farm  for  this  purpose.  The  women 
folks  had  to  work  hard  as  well  as  the  men,  and  got 
little  enough  for  it,  as  the  following  accounts  will 


show: 

Amelia  Bearer’s  Account. 

Amelia  Bealer  came  to  J.  Van  Deman’s  to  work  on  Nov. 

21,  1830,  at  75  cents  per  week. 

Nov.  22— To  6  yards  of  calico  (g>  37%  cents . $2.25 

1831— 

Jan.  1— To  1  pair  of  coarse  shoes .  1.50 

Feb.  1— To  4  yards  flannel  @  50  cents .  2.00 

June  1— To  4  yards  jaconett  muslin  @  75c..: .  3.00 

July  24— To  1  pair  calfskin  shoes .  2.00 

Sept.  24 — To  1%  yards  bobinet  lace  @  $1  per  yard . 1.50 

Nov.  18— To  7  yards  black  silk  @  $1  per  yard .  7.00 

Nov.  18 — To  1  fine  Leghorn  bonnet .  5.50 

Nov.  18— To  4  yards  gauze  bonnet  ribband . 40 

Nov.  18— To  3  yards  silk  ribband— wide .  1.12% 

Dec.  25 — To  1  week’s  lost  time  making  dress  and 
wedding  . 75 

1832 — 

Feb.  10 — To  2  woolen  blankets .  5.00 

Mch.  25— To  cash  paid  for  Walker's  Dictionary . 62% 

April  5— To  1  dress  handkerchief . J5 

June  24 — To  1%  yards  Irish  shirting . 18% 

June  26— To  7  yards  gingham  @  33  1-3  cents . 2.331-3 

Aug.  4 — To  1  silver  thimble . 25 

Aug.  4— To  1  pair  side  combs . 12% 

1833—  Mary  Ann  Perren. 

Aug.  10— By  spinning  10  doz.  skeins  wool  yarn  @ 

16  . . . 

Sept.  4— By  making  2  fine  shirts  @  50c . 1.00 

Mch.  12— By  making  6  coarse  shirts  @  27%c...... . 1.65 

Mch.  12— By  making  3  full  bosomed  shirts  @  62%c .  1.87% 

May  16— By  making  one  coat  and  waistcoat .  l.u> 

May  16— By  making  1  pair  pantaloons . f  ‘/2 

Aug.  15— By  knitting  one  pair  of  socks . 

Aug.  15— By  making  one  calico  dress . . .  .Wb 

Sept,  l— By  weaving  17  yards  table  linen  @  6%c . 1.06% 

The  wages  of  a  good  woman  in  the  house,  at  75 
cents  per  week,  were  surely  low  enough,  yet  some 
girls  worked  for  62%  and  even  50  cents  per  week. 
Needlework  may  seem  high,  at  50  and  62%  cents  for 
making  shirts,  but  it  was  all  hand  work.  Spinning, 
weaving  and  knitting  were  also  very  tedious  jobs,  yet 
not  very  costly  when  hired  done.  With  all  our  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  we  have  not  reduced  the  prices  of 
all  sorts  of  woolen  goods  as  much  as  might  be  ex¬ 


acted. 

On  one  page  of  these  old  books,  is  the  record  of  ex- 
ienses  incurred  in  securing  a  pension  for  my  grand- 
aother,  after  she  had  become  a  widow.  The  business 
/as  *all  done  with  the  branch  office  at  Cincinnati, 
hrough  local  attorneys  and  county  officials.  Here  are 
hree  of  the  entries: 

1838 -  nr 

’eb.  9— Justices’  and  clerk’s  tees . 51-25 

Ich.  11— Clerk’s  certificate . 

lay  26— A.  Dickey,  attorney.... . •••-• . ....ou.uu 

lav  26— John  McLean  for  service  to  obtain  pension 
certificate  . 52’°° 

This  makes  $108.25  in  fees  to  secure  the  pension  for 

he  widow  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  which  is  fully 
ip  to,  if  not  beyond,  the  most  extravagant  charges 
>f  the  present  day  for  similar  services.  The  farmer 
tad  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  burdens  then,  as  he 
loes  now.  He  handled  little  money,  paying  his  bills 
argely  in  trade.  The  fractional  parts  of  a  cent  were 
rery  commonly  used  then,  owing  in  part  to  the  old 
Colonial  money  not  having  entirely  given  way  to  the 
nodern  money  which  we  now  have.  rlhe  hired  men 
md  women  had  to  lose  the  time  when  sick  or  away 
Tom  work  for  any  reason.  They  had  horse  races  and 
ihows  that  attracted  them  away  sometimes.  Some  of 
hem  went  to  school  for  a  month  or  so  during  the 
Winter.  Books  were  bought  and  in  one  case,  at  least, 
ny  father  persuaded  a  hired  man  to  take  an  agricul- 
ural  paper,  the  Ohio  Cultivator.  Another  took  the 
)hio  Temperance  Advocate  through  his  efforts,  which 
iroves  that  the  anti-liquor  leaven  was  working  where 
mce  the  fumes  and  smoke  of  the  stillhouse  filled  the 
lir.  Truly,  there  has  been  a  great  advancement  in 
norals  and  in  rural  life  in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere,  within 
;he  last  century.  E-  VAN  DEMA^ 
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f  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Sweet  friend,  perchance  both  thou  and  I, 
Ere  Love  is  past  forgiving, 

Should  take  the  earnest  lesson  home — 

Be  patient  with  the  living. 

To-day’s  repressed  rebuke  may  save 
Our  blinding  tears  to-morrow; 

Then  patience,  e'en  when  keenest  edge, 
May  whet  a  nameless  sorrow! 

’Tis  easy  to  be  gentle  when 
Death’s  silence  shames  our  clamor, 

And  easy  to  discern  the  best 
Through  memory's  mystic  glamour; 

But  wise  it  were  for  thee  and  me. 

Ere  Love  is  past  .forgiving, 

To  take  the  tender  lesson  home — 

Be  patient  with  the  living. 

— Boston  Watchman. 

* 

A  woman  at  Niagara,  Ontario,  was  re¬ 
cently  married,  it  is  said,  to  her  sixth 
husband.  She  is  80  years  old,  and  her 
husband,  an  old  soldier,  is  90.  It  is  said 
that  all  her  previous  husbands  were  sol¬ 
diers,  also. 

* 

One  of  the  original  champions  of  dress 
reform,  Miss  Susan  Fowler,  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  where  she  works 
her  own  farm,  even  to  the  plowing,  al¬ 
though  she  is  75  years  old.  She  still 
wears  bloomers,  which,  as  she  says,  befit 
her  occupation.  Miss  Fowler  has  receiv¬ 
ed  many  offers  of  marriage,  in  spite  of 
her  unusual  dress  and  opinions,  but  she 
says  that  she  has  remained  single  be¬ 
cause  she  has  not  succeeded  in  meeting 
her  ideal  man. 

* 

Ahizona  has  a  woman  mail-carrier, 
who  carries  the  mail  twice  a  week  from 
St.  Johns  to  Jimtown,  a  distance  of  52 
miles.  The  road  leads  through  a  rocky, 
barren  and  desolate  region,  traveled  by 
few  white  men.  Generally  the  mail-car¬ 
rier  is  alone,  but  she  is  always  armed, 
and  is  a  crack  shot  and  good  rider.  The 
mail-carrying  contract  was  given  to  her 
father,  but  he  has  become  incapacitated 
through  ill-health,  and  the  courageous 
daughter  fills  his  place. 

* 

A  doctor  explains  that  the  habit  of 
bending  over  when  going  upstairs  is 
very  injurious,  because  in  such  exercise, 
the  heart  is  excited  to  more  rapid  action, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  lungs  should 
have  full  play.  The  crouching  action  in¬ 
terferes  with  this,  and  the  blood  is  im¬ 
perfectly  aerated.  It  is  also  advised 
that,  instead  of  treading  on  each  step 
with  the  ball  of  the  foot  only,  the  feet 
should  be  placed  squarely  on  the  step, 
heel  and  all,  this  securing  a  more  per¬ 
fect  distribution  of  the  weight.  One 
should  go  upstairs  deliberately,  thus 
avoiding  strain  on  any  particular  mus¬ 
cles.  Running  up  and  down  stairs  may 
be  graceful,  but  it  is  not  hygienic. 

* 

Tins  is  the  season  when  a  generous 
porch  or  veranda  adds  enormously  to 
the  comfort  of  a  country  home.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  build  a  farmhouse  with 
a  little  stoop,  too  small  to  accommodate 
a  single  chair  comfortably.  The  veran¬ 
da,  or  gallery,  as  our  southern  friends 
call  it,  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  serve 
as  an  outdoor  sitting-room  for  the  en¬ 
tire  family.  With  a  rug  of  rag  carpet, 
an  old  lounge  with  a  washing  cover,  and 
pillows  covered  with  gay  gingham,  and 
some  chairs  and  settees,  which  may  be 
of  home  manufacture,  such  a  porch  will 
be  as  restful  and  inviting  as  that  of  a 
luxurious  Summer  residence.  When  the 
sun  shine*  in,  reed  screens  are  a  corn- 


rings  sewed  along  the  upper  and  lower 
edges,  to  slip  over  hooks  in  the  porch 
frame.  We  have  seen  unbleached  sheet¬ 
ing  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a  colored 
or  heavier  material  would  soften  the 


glare  more  effectually.  A  roomy  porch 
with  the  comforts  of  a  sitting-room  will 
not  only  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  will  also  save  work,  being  more 
easily  cleaned  than  an  indoor  sitting- 
room.  Some  of  our  friends  have  a  big 
square  back  porch,  easy  of  access,  pro¬ 
vided  with  inexpensive  furniture,  where 
they  take  mcny  of  their  meals  during 
warm  weather;  an  outdoor  breakfast  is 
especially  pleasant. 

* 

Tiie  New  York  papers  recently  told  of 
a  well-dressed  and  gentlemanly-looking 
bicycle  rider,  who  makes  a  practice  of 
picking  up  an  acquaintance  with  wheel- 
women  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  them.  His  victims  appear  to  be 
women  with  handsome  jewelry,  with 
whom  he  enters  into  conversation,  final¬ 
ly  inviting  them  to  take  a  little  spin 
with  him.  The  next  step  is  a  drugged 
drink,  from  which  the  woman  slowly  re¬ 
covers,  to  find  that  her  valuables  are 
gone.  No  one  has  yet  lodged  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  police,  because  the  vic¬ 
tims  are  ashamed  to  publish  their  folly. 
A  simply-dressed  woman,  who  knows 
enough  to  decline  the  overtures  of  total 
strangers,  need  not  fear  this  particularly 
contemptible  thief. 

* 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  who  died 
recently  at  Littleton,  N.  J.,  aged  78,  was 
widely  known  as  a  temperance  worker 
and  philanthropist.  The  daughter  of  a 
poor  Vermont  farmer,  she  began  to  earn 
her  own  living  at  an  early  age,  as  a  do¬ 
mestic,  but  at  the  age  of  23,  she  married 
a  Boston  millionaire,  who  was  well 
known  for  his  philanthropy.  After  his 
death,  she  determined  to  devote  her 
fortune  to  the  assistance  of  worthy 
charities.  She  spent  freely  in  giving  aid 
to  families  or  individuals  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  intemperance  of  others, 
and  she  did  much  for  the  advancement 
of  temperance.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  a 
woman  who  regarded  her  wealth  as  a 
sacred  charge — a  stewardship  for  which 
she  must  render  account,  and  her  life 
was  spent  in  endeavors  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it. 

* 

Miss  Annie  Wheeler.  General  Joe 
Wheeler’s  daughter,  is  going  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  with  her  father  to  serve  as  a 
nurse.  Miss  Wheeler  was  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  last  year  in  the  fever-stricken  camp 
at  Santiago,  after  that  city  surrendered, 
and  she  was  also  a  valuable  worker  at 
Montauk  Point.  Miss  Wheeler  is  espec¬ 
ially  devoted  to  her  father,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  asserts  she  will  go  to  any  war 
that  he  does.  Manila  is  not  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  place  for  women  at  present,  un¬ 
less  they  are  engaged  in  active  profes¬ 
sional  or  official  work,  and  a  recent 
dispatch  from  the  military  authorities 
discouraged  American  women  from 
going  there  on  account  of  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  it  was  said.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  permission  given,  months  ago, 
for  some  army  officers  to  take  their  fam¬ 
ilies  with  them  to  the  Philippines,  was 
premature,  and  this  fact  now  seems  to 
be  fully  realized. 

* 

During  the  period  when  Greater  New 
York  was  nervously  watching  its  abor¬ 
tive  trolley  strike,  and  wondering 
whether  Cleveland’s  situation  would 
reach  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  an¬ 
other  strike  developed,  which  presented 
some  amusing  features.  The  newsboys 

afternoon  papers 
known  professionally  as  red-headed  ex¬ 
tras,  otherwise  the  yellow  journals,  and 
refused  to  sell  them.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  character  of  these  papers  which 
induced  the  strike,  but  the  fact  that  the 


boys  were  overcharged  for  them.  They 
expect  to  make  a  profit  of  one-half  cent 
on  one-cent  papers,  but  the  yellow  jour¬ 
nals  charged  them  60  cents  per  100  in¬ 
stead  of  50  cents,  thereby  reducing  their 
profits.  This  boycott  has  continued  for 
several  days,  at  time  of  writing,  and  few 
of  the  interdicted  papers  are  sold  upon 
the  streets,  except  by  men  or  tough-look¬ 
ing  half-grown  lads,  who  are  paid  by  the 
day.  The  boys  are  following  the  tactics 
of  older  strikers  in  assaulting  those  who 
disobey  their  orders,  even  snatching  the 
hated  papers  from  their  purchasers.  The 
strikers  felt  some  uncertainty  concern¬ 
ing  their  course  towards  women  who 
sell  papers,  several  of  them  continuing 
to  handle  the  hated  sheets;  their  sense 
of  chivalry  made  them  feel  that  con¬ 
ciliation  must  be  used  because,  as  a 
leader  expressed  it,  they  “couldn’t  swat 
a  loidy.”  However,  most  of  the  women 
joined  them.  Public  feeling  is  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  boys,  who  go  about 
wearing  in  their  caps,  cards  boldly  in¬ 
scribed,  “Please  don’t  ask  for  the  World 
and  Journal,”  “Help  us  by  refusing  to 
buy  the  World  and  Journal,”  etc. 


Women  Gold  Miners, 

A  Little-Known  Country. — As  a 
contrast  to  the  rigorous  Klondike,  we 
may  consider  the  gold-bearing  regions 
of  Colombia,  South  America.  Some  of 
our  orchid-collecting  friends  have  told 
us  of  their  journey  from  Cartagena 
along  the  Spanish  Main  to  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River  finally  leaving  the  steamer  to 
journey  over  the  mountains  on  mule- 
back.  W.  E.  Curtis,  describing  this  trip 
in  the  Chicago  Record,  says  that  they 
steam  up  the  river  for  220  miles  through 
a  low  jungle  alive  with  alligators,  rep¬ 
tiles,  wild  beasts,  birds  of  brilliant  plum¬ 
age  and  chattering  monkeys,  and  with 
a  foliage  more  dense  and  luxurious  than 
can  be  found  anywhere  else  on  the  earth. 
There  are  little  villages  of  palm- 
thatched  huts  along  the  river,  at  which 
the  steamers  stop  to  leave  and  gather 
freight,  and  finally,  after  a  six  days’ 
voyage,  they  reach  a  place  called 
Quidbo,  a  picturesque  collection  of  huts, 
and  the  center  of  a  considerable  popula¬ 
tion  who  live  in  a  primitive  manner, 
fishing,  hunting,  cultivating  cocoa  and 
washing  out  gold.  They  bring  the  gold 
dust  and  cocoa  beans  into  town  from 
all  directions,  and  trade  them  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  There  is  very  little  money  in 
circulation.  Gold  dust  and  cocoa  beans 
pass  for  currency,  and  everything  is  bar¬ 
tered.  The  boatmen  say  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  often  do  not  have  a  coin  or  a 
ptece  of  paper  money  in  their  tills  for 
months  at  a  time,  for  all  their  merchan¬ 
dise  is  exchanged  for  gold  and  cocoa 
beans,  and  the  natives  would  not  take 
the  cash  if  it  were  offered  them. 

The  Toiling  Women. — The  women  do 
all  the  mining.  No  man  with  any  self- 
respect  can  be  induced  to  engage  in  that 
occupation,  because  in  Spanish  times  it 
was  the  work  of  slaves.  No  freeman 
was  allowed  to  touch  a  pick  or  a  miner’s 
basin,  because  the  working  of  the  mines 
were  monopolies  granted  by  the  crown 
and  private  individuals  were  not  allowed 
to  compete  or  interfere.  The  conces¬ 
sionaires  employed  slaves  to  do  the 
labor,  and  gold  washing  and  slavery  be¬ 
came  synonymous.  Therefore  the  proud 
natives,  who  are  half-breeds  of  Spanish 
and  Indian  blood,  leave  that  sort  of 
work  for  their  women,  while  they  hunt 
and  fish  and  sit  around  smoking  tobacco 
and  watching  their  wives  and  daughters 
wash  out  the  gold.  In  some  places 
where  the  streams  are  deep,  the  methods 
are  novel.  Well-formed,  saddle-colored 
girls,  wearing  nothing  but  breechclouts, 
dive  from  the  banks  into  12  or  15  feet  of 
water,  and  each  brings  up  two  handfuls 
of  sand.  They  wash  their  fingers  in  a 
gourd,  and  dive  again  until  the  gourd  is 
filled  with  sparkling  particles.  Then 
they  separate  the  gold  from  the  sand, 
and  carry  the  dust  to  their  liege  lords, 


fort,  or  a  cheap  substitute  may  be  found 
in  some  inexpensive  material  having  struck  against  the 


who  have  been  calmly  watching  the 
operation.  They  usually  make  from  $2 
to  $4  a  day,  but  the  work  is  irregular, 
and  depends  upon  the  conditions  of 
streams.  During  the  rainy  season,  this 
method  of  mining  is  entirely  abandoned. 
The  merchants  at  Quidbo  usually  send 
up  to  Cartagena  by  every  steamboat 
from  15  to  20  pounds  of  gold  dust. 

A  Country  of  Pestilence, — The  jun¬ 
gles  are  full  of  decaying  vegetation, 
which  stews  under  the  tropic  sun,  and 
when  night  comes,  it  exudes  a  dense 
vapor,  which  settles  down  upon  every¬ 
thing  and  is  so  full  of  malaria  that  the 
boatmen  say  they  can  carry  it  off  in 
cans.  No  white  man  has  ever  been  able 
to  live  there  more  than  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time  without  taking  a  fever  that  is 
usually  fatal.  The  air  is  so  humid  that 
clothing  rots,  leather  will  be  covered 
with  mildew  over  night,  metals  and 
tools  of  all  kinds  are  soon  destroyed  by 
rust,  salt  and  sugar  dissolve  into  liquids 
in  a  few  days,  and  nothing  animate  can 
survive  the  climate  unless  it  was  born 
there. 

Primitive  Housekeeping. — The  na¬ 
tives  live  in  settlements  of  the  rudest 
construction.  Their  houses  are  built  of 
bamboo  poles  with  roofs  of  palm  leaves. 
Sometimes  the  walls  are  plastered  with 
mud,  but  that  luxury  occurs  only  among 
the  nobility.  The  floors  are  mud,  the 
beds  are  mats,  hammocks  or  piles  of 
rushes,  the  household  furniture  consists 
of  a  few  homemade  earthen  pots  and 
calabashes  for  cooking;  a  machete  and  a 
few  rude  knives  are  the  only  tools,  mats 
and  hammocks  the  only  furniture,  bows, 
arrows  and  blowguns  the  only  weapons, 
while  their  food  consists  of  fish,  game 
and  plantains,  which  grow  abundantly. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  induce  the 
natives  to  labor.  They  are  more  indo¬ 
lent  than  the  North  American  Indians. 
Their  wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied. 
A  woman  can  wash  enough  gold  in  a 
week  to  provide  her  family  with  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  necessaries  for  an  entire 
year,  and  they  wouldn’t  know  what  to 
do  with  money  if  they  had  it. 

- In  the  chaos  of  the  Civil  War,  James 

Russell  Lowell  wrote  a  private  letter  in 
which  he  frankly  admitted  his  anxiety, 
but  against  it  all  he  placed  supreme  con¬ 
fidence  in  “the  nerve  and  sense  of  the 
people,”  pointing  out  how,  in  other  days 
of  gloom  and  foreboding,  they  had  kept 
the  Ship  of  State  steady  on  her  course, 
and  themselves  faithful  in  the  path  of 
duty.  So  it  is  now.  Even  the  calamity 
person  will  not  deny  the  nerve  of  the. 
American  people,  and  although  he  may 
question  their  sense,  he  is  useful  as  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule.  The 
nerve  has  been  shown  on  many  a  battle¬ 
field,  the  sense  in  many  a  crisis,  and 
both  in  the  unrecorded  events  which 
make  up  the  daily  life  and  mold  the 
character  of  the  nation.  By  these  the 
past  was  made,  in  them  the  present  is 
safe,  and  because  of  them  the  future  is 
secure. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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The  Neatness  of  Mrs.  Pltittitner. 

“Jest  bring  in  them  ’ere  horse  blank¬ 
ets,  Jake,  and  I’ll  give  ’em  a  good  suds¬ 
ing,  as  to-day  is  Saturday.” 

“The  horse  blankets!”  exclaimed  the 
new  hired  help. 

“Yes;  the  law  of  the  barn,  as  well  as 
the  house,  is  neatness.” 

Jake  brought  in  the  blankets,  and  Mrs. 
Plummer  said  to  her  niece: 

“Here,  you  wash  them  checkered  ones 
fust,  and  the  old  striped  ones  after  in 
the  same  water,  and  then  rinse  ’em  in 
*  clean.” 

“They  ain’t  fit  to  tech,”  said  the  girl, 
sullenly,  as  she  looked  at  the  old  blank¬ 
ets.  “I  never  heard  of  any  one  washing 
horse  blankets  till  I  came  here.” 

“The  more’s  the  pity.  I  guess  you 
hain’t  been  used  to  good  housekeeping 
in  your  mother’s  home;  our  family  wuz 
brung  up  to  be  neat,  but  when  Brother 
Beza  married  your  ma,  he  had  to  say 
good-bye  to  a  neat  house.” 

“My  mother  was  as  good  a  housekeep¬ 
er  as  ever  I  want  to  see,  and  she  made  a 
happy  home  for  pa  and  me,”  said  the 
girl,  coloring  angrily. 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  girl’s  remark, 
Mrs.  Plummer  said:  “After  you  suds  ’em, 

don’t  forgit  to  rinse  ’em,  and - ”  But 

she  broke  off  suddenly,  exclaiming, 
“Well,  I  never!  Ef  Jake  hesn’t  gone 
and  left  the  print  of  his  big,  ugly  boot 
on  that  outer  doorstep. 

“I  hope  he’ll  leave  a  good  many 
more,”  muttered  Hepsey  under  her 
breath. 

Her  aunt  swept  off  the  step,  and  then 
with  a  pail  of  warm  water  and  a  scrub¬ 
bing-brush,  restored  the  outraged  door¬ 
step. 

“Now  I’ll  do  the  cellar  stairs,”  she 
said,  “and  do  you  git  them  blankets  out 
before  the  sun’s  high.” 

In  a  few  minutes,  Hepsey  heard  her 
calling,  “Hepsey  Barney,  you  come 
here.” 

The  girl  wiped  her  hands  on  her  calico 
apron,  and  went  as  she  was  bidden. 
Pointing  to  a  spot  on  the  stairs,  her 
aunt  exclaimed: 

“Didn’t  you  scrub  them  stairs  down  on 
Wednesday?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  girl. 

“Well,  there’s  that  stain  where  your 
uncle  spilt  the  cider  Sunday  night;  I 
guess  it’s  time  you  larned  that  spots 
ain’t  to  be  left  a  week  on  my  cellar 
stairs;  why,  I  wouldn’t  hev  slept  for  the 
night  ef  I’d  a-known  I  had  such  lookin’ 
steps.  Git  me  the  box  of  sand;  mebbe 
the  grit  will  take  the  spot  off.” 

Hepsey  obeyed  and,  returning  to  her 
washing,  rinsed  and  wrung  out  the 
blankets  and  carried  them  to  the 
clothesline  back  of  the  house.  Jake  was 
near  there,  making  a  bed  for  “garden 
sass,”  as  that  had  to  be  attended  to  be¬ 
fore  the  Spring  work  on  the  farm  began. 

“Lemme  hang  ’em  up  for  yer,”  he 
said  pleasantly.  “They  air  a  sight  too 
heavy  for  you  to  lift.” 

“I  guess  you’d  think  so  if  you’d  been 
a-washing  ’em,”  replied  the  girl,  as  she 
watched  him  stretch  them  on  the  line 
with  his  strong  arms.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  she  thanked  him,  and  picked  up 
her  basket  to  return  to  the  house. 

“Mrs.  P.’s  a  master  hand  at  neatness, 
ain’t  she?”  he  asked. 

“You’ll  think  so  before  you’ve  been 
here  a  month,”  remarked  Hepsey,  break¬ 
ing  off  a  twig  from  a  shrub  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  on  the  ground. 

“Pick  up  that  there  twig,”  called  her 
aunt,  who,  having  finished  the  stairs, 
had  come  out  to  take  a  look  at  the  hen¬ 
house,  and  ascertain  whether  the  law  of 
neatness  and  order  had  been  violated, 

‘  and  you  hed  better  do  up  the  front 
porch  now;  there’ll  be  no  time  befoie  we 
sets  to  the  bakin’  and  gitti  i’  dinner. 

Hepsey  turned  to  go,  but  said  softly, 
when  her  aunt  was  out  of  hearing: 
“What  will  you  think  of  having  to  wash 
the  garden  tools  and  everything  used  on 
the  farm  oncet  in  two  weeks?” 


“The  land’s  sake!”  exclaimed  Jake, 
bursting  into  a  laugh. 

“Hush — she’ll  hear  you,”  said  the  girl, 
smiling  at  him  as  she  turned  back  to¬ 
wards  the  house. 

Farmer  Plummer  had  driven  into  mar¬ 
ket  that  morning,  and  returned  home  in 
time  for  dinner,  which  Hepsey  and  her 
aunt  promptly  placed  on  the  table  at 
12  o’clock."  Jake  and  Lloyd,  the  hired 
men,  sat  on  one  side,  with  Hepsey  op¬ 
posite,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plummer  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  table. 

“Your  dinner  smells  right  good,  Mrs. 
P.,”  said  the  farmer,  as  he  cut  off  large 
slices  of  corned  beef,  and  passed  the 
plates  to  his  wife,  who  piled  on  cabbage, 
turnip  and  beets  with  a  generous  hand, 
for  stinginess  was  not  one  of  her  faults. 

“It  tastes  as  good  as  it  smells,”  com¬ 
mented  Jake,  lifting  his  broad-bladed 
knife,  on  which  were  balanced  the  vege¬ 
tables,  the  aroma  of  which  was  so  appe¬ 
tizing  to  the  hungry  workmen. 

Hepsey  had  taken  off  her  soiled  calico 
apron,  and  replaced  it  with  a  neat  white 
one,  and  fastened  a  blue  bow  in  her 
hair;  this  change  in  her  attire  did  not 
escape  Jake’s  notice. 

One  day  Mrs.  Plummer  went  to  a  chest 
of  drawers  in  which  her  linen  was  kept. 
A  cry  of  horror  rose  to  her  lips,  and 
startled  Hepsey,  who  was  preparing  to 
set  away  the  milk,  which  Jake  had  just 
brought  in.  She  ran  to  her  aunt,  and 
even  Jake  turned  back  from  the  door¬ 
step  to  see  if  he  were  needed. 

“Oh,  what  is  it,  Aunt?”  cried  the  girl. 
Almost  speechless,  her  aunt  pointed  to 
a  linen  sheet  which  had  a  small  brown 
spot  on  it.  “Look  at  that!”  she  gasped. 
“Hepsey  Barney,  that’s  some  of  your 
work!  I  trusted  you  to  do  ’em  last  week 
when  I  wuz  to  Neighbor  Worth’s 
funeral.” 

“Why,  I  thought  it  would  come  out  in 
the  wash  next  time;  it  was  only  a  spot 
from  the  iron.” 

“From  the  iron!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Plummer.  “Didn’t  you  rub  them  irons 
before  you  fetched  ’em  to  the  sheets?” 

“I  didn’t  think  of  it,”  said  Hepsey, 
wondering  if  Jake  thought  she  was  a 
slack  worker;  but  Jake  said  nothing, 
and  turning  away,  went  to  the  barn,  for 
somehow  he  never  could  bear  to  hear 
Hepsey  scolded. 

The  next  morning,  when  Jake  came 
downstairs  before  sunrise,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  fire  made,  the  wash 
boiler  on,  and  all  the  tubs  in  formidable 
array.  As  he  went  towards  the  barn,  he 
saw  on  the  line  in  the  back  yard  sheets, 
tablecloths,  pillow  cases  and  napkins 
fluttering  in  the  mild  Spring  breeze. 

At  breakfast,  which  was  ready  by 
half-past  four,  Hepsey  said  timidly: 
"Aunt,  would  you  like  to  hev  me  wash 
out  that  sheet  to-day?” 

“No,”  said  her  aunt,  “I  got  up  at  two 
and  washed  everything  from  the  chest 
that  had  a  spot  in  it;  only  next  time 
hev  a  care  that  there  ain’t  no  spotted 
ones  put  away.” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Plum¬ 
mer’s  new  habit.  Every  few  weeks,  she 
rose  early,  and  taking  the  clean  linen, 
washed  it  over  again.  The  deep  frown 
between  her  eyes  was  intensified,  and 
the  hard  lines  about  her  mouth  became 
like  furrows. 

It  was  now  scrub,  scrub  from  morning 
to  night,  until  Hepsey’s  arms  ached,  and 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  girl  was 
dependent  upon  her  aunt  kept  her  pa¬ 
tient  under  the  new  rules  which  were 
constantly  made. 

One  hot  Summer  day,  Mrs.  Plummer 
said:  “Them  horse  blankets  must  be 
washed  to-day;  it’s  been  kinder  neglect¬ 
ed  of  late.” 

“But,  Aunt,”  expostulated  Hepsey, 
“the  horses  don’t  wear  ’em  now  in  this 
boiling  weather;  they  are  just  put  away 
in  the  carriage-house.” 

“I  know  it,  but  the.  dust  gathers  on 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
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’em,”  said  her  aunt,  fixing  her  eyes  as 
if  looking  at  something  in  the  distance, 
with  the  tense  expression  they  now 
wore. 

“I  tell  you  I  won’t  hev  them  blankets 
washed  again  this  Summer;  it  jest  wears 
’em  out,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Plummer,  “and 
there  ain’t  no  use  in  scrubbin’  and  wash- 
in’  one’s  life  away.” 

“I  don’t  keep  the  house  half-a-ways 
decent,”  replied  his  wife,  bursting  into 
rears.  “I’m  ashamed  of  myself;  but 
most  of  the  cleaning  falls  on  me,  for 
Hepsey’s  that  slack.” 

“I  wonder  that  she  lives,”  muttered 
Jake  so  that  no  one  but  Hepsey  heard 
him. 

When  the  men  went  out  to  the  barn 
the  next  morning,  all  the  blankets  were 
hanging  on  the  line,  for  Mrs.  Plummer 
always  carried  her  point,  and  she  had 
been  to  the  barn  before  dawn,  found  the 
blankets  and  washed  them. 

The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stir¬ 
ring;  the  last  acre  of  grass  was  to  be  cut 
down  that  day,  and  the  men  set  off  early 
for  the  fields. 

About  11  o’clock,  Jake  was  startled 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Hepsey  in 
the  hay  field,  her  face  looking  white  and 
scared. 

“Oh,  Jake!”  she  cried,  seizing  his  arm. 
“Go  for  a  doctor!  Aunt  went  up  to  scrub 
the  roof  of  the  south  piazza,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  came  in,  she  fell  in  the  upper 
hall  in  a  dead  faint;  you  call  Uncle, 
while  I  run  back.” 

Jake  gave  the  alarm,  and  while  he 
rode  off  for  a  doctor,  Plummer  lifted  his 
wife,  with  the  help  of  Hepsey,  and  laid 
her  on  the  bed.  The  scrubbing  brush 
was  still  clutched  firmly  in  her  hand. 


Mechanically  the  girl  obeyed,  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  candle,  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
returned  with  the  desired  articles.  As 
her  aunt  saw  the  brush,  her  face  lighted 
up  with  a  look  of  pleased  recognition. 

“Mrs.  P.,  don’t  git  up;  jest  let  Hepsey 
fix  it  all  right.” 

“No,  no;  help  me  git  on  my  feet,”  she 
said  to  her  husband.  So,  leaning  on  his 
strong  arm,  she  managed  to  go  into  the 
hall;  Hepsey  went  before  them  with 
candle,  brush  and  pan. 

As  the  light  of  the  candle  fell  upon 
the  spot  on  the  window-sill,  she  gave  a 
faint  cry  of  horror,  and  reaching  for  the 
brush,  she  fell  back  into  her  husband’s 
arms  gasping  for  breath.  They  carried 
her  to  her  room,  and  Jake  was  sent  for 
the  doctor;  but  as  the  physician’s  step 
was  heard,  she  breathed  her  last,  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  neatness. 

***** 

Years  after,  when  Hepsey  and  Jake 
had  a  little  home  of  their  own,  over 
which  she  presided  as  nicely  as  any 
housekeeper  in  the  district,  Jake  would 
frequently  say:  • 

“Hev  a  care,  Hepsey.  Don  t  git  too 
neat,  and  make  an  idol  of  that  there 
scrubbing  brush.” 

And  she  would  pleasantly  retort. 
“There  ain’t  no  danger  that  I’ll  be  too 
neat  with  four  tearing  boys  to  look 
after.” — Caroline  Little,  in  Chicago 
Record.  _ . 
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They  bathed  her  head  and  her  poor, 
rough  hands,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
consciousness,  at  least  partially,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  physician.  When  he 
came,  he  said: 

“I  fear  it  is  a  sunstroke,  or  apoplexy, 
and  she  must  be  kept  very  quiet;  has 
she  been  out  in  the  sun  at  all  to-day?” 

“She  was  on  the  roof  of  the  south 
piazza,  Sir,”  said  Hepsey,  “and  when  she 
had  finished  scrubbing  it,  she  climbed 
back  through  the  hall,  but  fell  on  the 
hall  floor  in  a  kind  of  a  faint.” 

“Out  on  a  tin  roof  such  a  day  as  this!” 
exclaimed  the  doctor.  “It  is  a  pure  case 
of  sunstroke.” 

He  left  remedies,  and  gave  directions 
that  she  should  be  kept  quiet  and  in  a 
dark  room.  Poor,  frightened  Hepsey 
prepared  the  dinner  as  best  she  could, 
and  after  the  men  returned  to  the  hay 
field,  she  kept  watch  over  her  aunt,  who 
slept  most  all  the  time. 

That  night  about  one  o’clock,  Mrs. 
Plummer  roused  and  asked  her  husband 
to  call  Hepsey.  When  she  came,  her 
aunt  said: 

“I  guess  I’ll  clean  the  roof  to  the  south 
porch,  and  there  is  a  spot  on  the  window 
sill  in  the  upper  hall.  I  must  git  up  and 
rub  it  off.” 

“Oh,  no,  Aunt,  I’ll  do  it;  you  ain’t  well 
enough,”  said  Hepsey. 

“I  will  do  it  myself,”  cried  the  sick 
woman,  rising  up  in  bed. 

Fearing  to  cross  her,  the  farmer  and 
Hepsey  were  silent. 

“Git  the  brush  and  some  water,  and  be 
spry  now,  Hepsey,”  she  said  with  some 
of  her  old  decision. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market,  as  a  whole,  is  dull, 
wheat,  especially  so.  Trading,  however, 
was  mostly  by  the  speculators,  and  they 
appear  to  have  forced  prices  down.  Ex¬ 
port  trade  is  light,  largely  because  of  high 
ocean  freights.  Corn  was  firm,  though  the 
market  was  not  particularly  active,  and 
sales  were  only  moderate.  Oats  have  ruled 
steady,  sales  moderate.  Rye  is  dull  and 
prices  easier.  Barley  is  weaker.  The  hay 
market  is  stronger  under  moderate  receipts 
and  a  heavy  demand.  The  market  for  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  is  very  dull,  and  the  demand 
light.  Prices,  however,  seem  to  be  well 
maintained.  Receipts  of  butter  have  been 
somewhat  lighter,  but  trade  is  dull,  and 
prices  show  little  change.  The  recent 
heavy  buying  for  export  has  helped  the 
market  situation  greatly.  Export  buying 
is  now  done  with  caution  because  of  the 
outlook  for  lower  prices.  Arrivals  of 
cheese  are  about  with  the  previous  week, 
but  the  market  seems  easier.  Small  sizes 
are  most  active.  Receipts  of  eggs  are  lib¬ 
eral,  but  trade  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Injury 
from  hot  weather  is  shown  by  most  ar¬ 
rivals.  Fancy  fresh  stock  is  not  plentiful. 
Dressed  poultry  is  in  large  supply.  Fancy 
large  chickens  are  in  good  demand.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  live  poultry,  with 
the  exception  of  small,  poor  chickens  and 
ducks.  Receipts  of  apples  heavy,  market 
weak.  Good  demand  for  choice  pears  and 
peaches;  plums  dull.  Grapes  mostly  poor. 
Potatoes  in  liberal  supply,  many  small  and 
poor.  Onions  are  quiet;  Orange  county 
and  Eastern  reds  are  more  plentiful  and 
lower.  Tomatoes  show  little  change;  there 
was  a  moderate  demand  for  choice  stock, 
but  inferior  qualities  are  dull  and  irreg¬ 
ular.  State  peas  easier.  Lima  beans  about 
steady  for  choice  Potato,  but  flat  are  still 
neglected.  Green  corn  plentiful,  urgently 
offered  and  weak.  Other  vegetables  with¬ 
out  much  change. 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  August  5,  1899. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice, 

per  bu  . 1  45  @1  47% 

Medium,  1898,  choice  . 1  32%@1  35 

Pea,  1898,  choice  . 1  32%@1  35 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice  . 1  67%@1  70 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  90  @1  95 

Y'ellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  35  @1  40 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice  .  —  @1  70 

Lima,  California  . 2  77%©2  80 

Peas,  bbls.,  per  bu . 1  12%@1  15 

Bags,  per  bu  . 1  10  @  — 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bu . l  12%©1  15 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bu  .  —  @l  10 

BuiTER. 

Creamery,  western,  extras,  per 

lb .  —  @  18 

Firsts  .  17  @  1714 

Seconds  .  16  @  16% 

Thirds  .  15  @  15% 

State,  extras  .  17%@  18 

Firsts  . . .  17  @  17%, 

Thirds  to  seconds  .  15  @  16% 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  .  16%@  17 

Firsts  . . .  15%@  16 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy  .  16%@  — 

Firsts  .  15%©  16 

Seconds  .  14%@  15 

Thirds  .  13  ©  14 

Tins,  &c .  13  ©  16 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  .  15  ©  151; 

Firsts  .  14  @  14 

Seconds  . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras.. 

Firsts 


Current  packed,  finest  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Fourths  . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  white, 

fancy  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Colored,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Small,  colored,  fancy  . 

White,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Common  to  fair  . 

State,  light  skims,  small  choice! 

Large,  choice  . 

State,  part  skims,  small  choice! 

Large,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . . 

Common  to  fair . !!” 

Full  skims . , 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  &  near-by,  avg  best, 

per  doz  . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts! 
Seconds  . 


13  @  13% 
14%©)  14% 
13%©)  14 


©)  14 
13  ©>  13% 
12  ©  12% 
11  @  11% 


9%@  - 
9  ©>  9% 

9%@  - 
9  ©)  9% 

7%@  8% 

-  @  9% 

9%@  9% 

9%@  9% 
8  ©  9 

7%@ 

7  %@  7% 


6%@ 
6%@ 
5%@ 
4  ©) 
—  © 


15  @  16 
—  ©  15 


13%@  14 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  candled  extras  .  15  @  15% 

Seconds,  per  30  doz  case  . 3  30  @3  60 

Lower  grades,  30  doz  case . 2  70  @3  15 

Kentucky,  reg  packings,  30  doz 

„  case  . . . . 2  40  @3  00 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30  doz. 

tt  Cas5,  . 2  70  @285 

Uncandled  dirties,  per  30  doz 

case  ........  . . 2  00  @2  40 

Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 2  25  @2  40 
Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz.  case...l  80  ©> 2  10 
Very  inferior  culls,  per  case . 1  00  @1  50 

FRUITS.— GREEN. 

Apples,  Nyack  Pip.,  up  river  & 

J’y,  per  d-h  bbl . 1 

Open  heads,  prime  . 

Orange  Pippin,  open  heads, 

per  bbl  . 

Codling,  per  d-h  bbl  . !!!!’ 

Astraclian,  up  river  &  Jersey, 

d-h  bbl  . . . . . 

Oldenburg,  per  d-h  bbl  ....!!!! 

Common  and  windfalls,  per 
bbl  . 


50  ©)1  75 


1 

00© 

1 

37 

75© 

1 

00 

1 

50© 

2 

00 

1 

00@ 

1 

50 

1 

50@ 

2 

00 

60@ 

75 

Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  bu  crate.  40’S  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  green,  per  crate..  40©  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  Md.  &  Del.,  per 

crate  .  1  00@ 

Jersey,  per  uuL  .  3  00(g) 

Clapps  Favorite,  up-river,  per 

bbl  .  3  25©) 

Catherine,  up-river,  per  bbl...  2  75@ 

Bell,  Jersey  &  up-river,  prime, 

per  bbl  . 2  25(g) 

Scooter,  Jersey  &  up-river, 

per  bbl  . 2  00(g) 

Common,  near-b'’  per  bbl _  1  50© 

Le  Conte,  Fla.  &  Ga.,  per  bbl..  2  00©) 

Kieffer,  Ga.,  per  bbl  .  1  50(g) 

Plums,  Abundance  or  Burbank, 

per  carrier  .  75(g) 

Per  8-Ib.  basket  .  20(g) 

Wild  Goose,  per  quart  .  3(g) 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  per  carrier  1  25(g) 

Per  crate  .  l  00©) 

Per  basket  .  75©) 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket .  1  00©) 

Common  to  fair,  per  basket..  40@ 

Grapes,  N.  &  S.  C.  Delaware, 

per  8-till  carrier  .  75(g) 

Niagara,  per  8-till  carrier  ...  75©) 

Moore’s  Early,  8-till  carrier..  75(g) 

Georgia  and  other  southern, 

poor  to  fair  .  50@  1  00 

Huckleberries,  Shawangunk 

Mountains  per  quart  .  7©) 

Pocono  Mountain,  per  quart..  7© 

Other  Penna.,  per  quart  .  6@> 

Jersey,  per  quart  .  5© 

Md.  &  Del.,  fair  to  good,  per 

quart  .  5©) 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  large, 

per  quart  . 8(g) 

Jersey,  large,  per  quart .  7© 

Small,  per  quart  .  6@ 

Inferior,  per  quart  .  5© 

Muskmelons,  Jersey  Gem  &  J. 

L.,  per  bbl  .  l  25@ 

Per  %-bbl  crate  .  60© 

Balt.  Gem  J.  L.  per  bu 

basket  .  35@ 

Md.  Rocky  Ford  seed,  extra, 

crate  .  —  @ 

Fair  to  good,  crate  .  75© 

Per  carrier  .  75@ 

Md.  Gem  &  J.  Lind,  per  2 

basket  carrier  .  so© 

Va.  &  N.  C.  Christina,  per  bbl  50© 

Gem  &  J.  L.,  per  bbl .  50© 

Per  carrier  .  30© 

Watermelons,  straight  car-load 

lots  by  rail  .  60  00@100  00 

Ga.  straight  car-loads  by 

steamer  .  60  00©  80  00 

Va.  large,  per  luO  .  H  00©  12  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100 .  5  00©  10  00 

Pineapples,  Abbaka,  24s  to  18s, 

per  case  .  3  00© 

Abbaka,  36s  to  30s,  per  case....  2  25© 

Red  Spanish,  36s  to  30s,  per 

case  .  3  50@ 

Red  Spanish,  56s  to  42s  per 

case  .  1  00@ 

Smooth  Cayennes,  per  case _  3  00© 


1  25 
4  00 

3  50 

3  00 

2  50 

2  25 
1  <6 

4  00 
2  00 

1  00 
25 
5 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  25 
75 

1  75 
1  50 
1  25 


9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

8 

6 

1  50 
1  00 

50 

1  50 
1  25 
1  00 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
50 


4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

2  00 
4  00 


FRUIT.— EVAPORATED. 


9%@ 


b., 


74%@ 

75%© 


Apples,  fancy  . 

Choice  .  8%© 

Prime  .  8  © 

Low  grades  .  6  @ 

Chops  .  i%@ 

Cores  and  skins  .  1  © 

Raspberries  .  11  %@  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator 

Delivered  . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  < 

afloat  . 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat. 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered . 

In  elevator  . 

White  in  elevator  . 

Yellow  in  elevator  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

No.  3  white  . 

No.  2  white  clipped  . 

No.  3  white  clipped  . 

No.  2  mixed  . 

No.  3  mixed  . 

Rejected  . 

Rejected  white  . 

No.  2  mixed  delivered  . 

Track  mixed  . 

Track  white  . 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

Buffalo  . 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f., 

track  . 5 . 

Rye  flour  .  2 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice, 

West.,  del . 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

no.  3 . 

Clover  . ! 

Clover,  mixed  . !!!!!!! 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  . 


9% 

9 

S% 

7 

2% 

1% 


73%@ 
36?g© 
35%@ 
39  © 
39  @ 
29  © 
28  @ 
29  © 
28%@ 
27%@ 
26  © 
25  © 
27  © 
27%@ 
27  @ 
29  @ 

56  %@ 
60%  @ 

56  @ 
85  @3 

46  @ 
39%@ 


2S 

29 

36 


35 

50 


MEATS  AND  STOCK 
Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb.. 

Fair  to  good  per  lb . 

Poor  to  med„  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  . 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs  . ...4 

Culls,  per  100  lbs  . 3 

Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 

Culls,  per  100  lbs  . 2 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

per  lb  . 

Medium,  per  lb  . !.!!!!! 

Live,  per  100  lbs . !4 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.  and  So.  Jersey,  fanev,  per 

bbl  . . 

L.  I.  com  to  prime,  in  bulk,  per 

bbl .  j 

Up-river  and  J’y.,  avg  lots” per 

bbl  . . 

South’n,  good  to  choice,  per  bbl.l 

Com  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Sweets,  N.  C.,  and  Va.  yellow, 

per  bbl  . 2 

N.  C.,  red,  per  bbl  . !2 

Yams,  white,  N.  C.,  and  Va., 
per  bbl  . 2 

POULTRY.— DRESSED, 
Turkeys,  avg  grades,  hens  or 

toms  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phi  la.,  large! 

per  lb  . 

Mixed  weights  . !!..! 

Penn.,  mixed  weights  . !! 

West’n,  dry-pkd,  4  lbs.  and 

over  to  pair  . 

Scalded,  4  lbs.  and  over  to 
pair  . 


72  @ 
62  © 
50  @ 
50  @ 
50  © 
45  @ 
30  © 


80 

70 

60 

55 

60 

50 

35 


6%© 
r rVu 
4%@ 
3%@ 

9  @ 
7%@ 

6  © 

6  @ 

75  @7 
50  @4 

00  @5 
00  @2 

6%@ 
5%@ 
66  @4 


75  @2 

25  @1 

25  @1 
25  @1 
75  @1 

50  @4 
00  @2 


6% 

5% 

3% 

9% 

8% 

7 

7 

00 

50 

00 

75 

7 

6 

80 


00 

75 

50 

50 

25 

00 

75 


Dry-pkd  or  scalded  under 

3  lbs  . .  11 

Under  2%-lbs  .  10  ©  10% 

Fowls,  State  &  Penna.,  good  to 

prime  . 

N’th’ly  sect’ns,  O.,  Ind  &  Ills., 

selected,  fancy  marks  .  11  @  11% 

Other  western,  dry-pkd,  best 

marks  . 

Southw’n  dry-pkd,  prime .  ^  _ 

West’n,  scalded,  avg  prime _  10%©  11 

Heavy  .  . .  10  ©  10% 

Old  cocks,  western,  per  Hi .  —  ©  7 

Ducks,  eastern,  Spring,  per  lb..  —  ©  13 


11 

@ 

12 

10 

@ 

10% 

11 

@ 

11% 

11 

@ 

11% 

_ 

@ 

11 

— 

@ 

11 

10%© 

11 

12%@  13 

m  1  8 


00  @2  50 


@  10% 


18  @ 
14  @ 
14  @ 


16 

16 

14 

13 


L.  I.,  Spring,  per  lb  _ 

Western,  Spring,  per  lb......  6  © 

Old,  per  Hi  .  5  ©  „ 

Geese,  East’n  Spring,  selected 

white,  per  lb  .  16  ©  17 

Dark,  per  lb  .  13  ©  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz  . l  75  @2  00 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz .  —  @1  25 

POULTRY. — ^iVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb..  13  ©  14 

Small,  per  lb  .  —  ©  11% 

Fowls,  per  lb  .  —  ©  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  10  .  —  ©  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  —  ©  y 

Ducks,  western,  per  pair  .  50  ©  70 

Southern,  per  pair  .  30  ©  50 

Geese,  western,  per  pair  . l  00  ©1  25 

Southern,  per  pair  .  90  ©1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  20  ©  25 

r  VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  State,  per  uoz  roots  _  15  ©  40 

Mich.,  per  uoz  roots  .  io  ©  26 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl _  60  ©  75 

Per  bushel  box  .  30  ©  36 

Pickles,  per  1,000  . 1  20  ©2  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100  .  2  00  ©4  00 

Egg  plants,  Mon.  Co.,  per  bbl..l  50  ©1  75 

south  Jersey,  per  bbi  . 1  25  ©1  50 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box  .  40  ©  50 

,  Fer  %-bbl  box  .  60  ©  75 

Green  corn,  HackensacK,  per  roo  75  ©1  00 

Monmouth  Co.,  per  loo  .  50  ©  85 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  40  ©  60 

Lima  beans,  south'11,  Potato, 

Flat,  bushel  ’  basket  !!.!!!!!!”/  50  ©f  75 
HacKensdeK,  Potato,  bag . l  50  ©2  0u 


So.  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag .  75  ©1  00 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  reu,  per 


bag 


Per  barrel  . . 4  75 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl’!!! ”””2 


1  25  ©1  75 
©2  00 


00  ©2  25 
©2  25 


Kentucky,  Per  bbi :::::;2  oo 
South  11  yellow,  per  bbl  . 2  00  ©2  25 

.pe|'. : .-;1  « 
White,  per  basket  .  75  ©125 

Perti,bkiTtf?';.I:er.bU  b°X . |  Zim 

Peas,  West’n  N.  Y.,  per”i%-ou  m  °° 


bag 


— .  @1  25 


Suing  beans,  j  y  4  L.  1.,  bag 

or  bask  .  75  iw 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl  .  40  ©  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl  .  40  E 

Tomatoes,  M011.  Co.,  N.  J.  W  W 
Acme,  box  75  tn)  1  no 

S()heLM011,  A0-’  per  box  . .  30  ©  40 

f-rV. n >el  Key\, ^C.me*  per  box....  60  ©  75 
Giant,  bushel  box  .  30  ^  4,, 

Turning  Wash.,  peach  basKet..  30  ©  35 
1  ui  nips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per 

barrel  .  ...  60  ©  75 

,  PRICES  OF  FEED. 

60  " 

Middlings,'  ’ as  'to  quality!  ’ per1*  ®14  U° 

Linseed  ell  glm 

cottoned  meii  t  r 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

ofJmilk°ti1i!'(<iaiiy  supply  has  been  23,784  cans 
i  lniiK,  io«i  cans  ot  condensed  milk  and  yiy 

phus  of  cream.  The  Milk  Exchange  price 
is  3%  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shippers 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

.  Leavitt’s  dishorning  clippers  have 
done  satisfactory  work  in  dishorning  cattle 
toi  a  long  time.  The  inventor  is  a  practical 
hftet!iliailan’  and  m.ade  the  clippers  to  use 
usu-int  r™,  practi?e-  Hardware  dealers 

St  rrf  I  Uje™;  not,  they  can  be  had 
dnect  ot  Leavitt  Mtg.  Co.,  Hammond,  ill. 

Gas  and  gasoline  engines  are  growing  in 
favor  tor  small  power  on  the  farm.  Econo¬ 
my  ot  space  and  expense  of  operation  is 
one  prominent  feature.  Then  it  is  always 
V?  start  up  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and 
through,  the  luel  expense  stops  as 
promptly  as  when  turning  off  the  gas,  or 
putting  out  a  lamp.  The  Charter  Gas  E11- 
V°->  JBox  26>.  sterling,  Ill.,  will  be  glad 
ghiesVe  ^°U  a  *  formation  about  gas  en- 

Fred  Grundy  said  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker:  “One  of  the  handiest  and  most  use¬ 
ful  little  tools  1  ever  got  hold  of  is  the 
little  copper  atomizer,  about  15  or  20  inches 
long.  By  working  the  piston  the  liquid  is 
blown  out  of  the  can  in  a  line  mist.  1  use 
it  with  vaporized  kerosene  to  keep  flies  off 
the  cattle,  and  a  very  little  oil  used  in 
this  way  will  permit  you  to  milk  in  peace.  ’ 
The  Lield  Lorce  Pump  Co.,  of  Loekport, 
iV’  this  sprayer,  which  is  known 

as  the  Vapor  Gem.  Special  price  delivered 
by  express  $1.50.  This  season  only. 

The  common  ground  moles  have  been  an 
annoyance  at  the  Rural  Grounds  for  many 
years.  The  damage  these  hardy  little  pests 
are  able  to  do  to  a  bed  or  lawn  in  a  single 
night,  is  simply  astonishing.  The  mole  is 
a  quick,  shrewd,  and  suspicious  little  fel¬ 
low,  which  makes  him  a  difficult  enemy  to 
manage  successfully.  The  only  successful 
means  yet  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is 
trapping;  some  of  the  traps  are  very  crude, 
wary  pests  elude  them  successfully. 
Ihe  Out-of-Sight”  mole  trap  made  by  the 
Animal  Trap  Co.,  Abington,  Ill.,  is  the  re- 
sult  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mole 
and  his  habits.  It  is,  accordingly,  free  from 
the  faults  of  most  of  the  old  traps.  It  is 
apparently  the  best  yet  produced. 


SILOS 


1-2 

Saved 


Latestinvention  savintr  half  the  labor. 
Also  Best  Horse-power.  Thresher, 
Clover  huller.  Dog-power,  Rye  Thres- 
her  and  hinder,  Fanning-mill,  Feed- 
null,  Saw  machine  (circular  and  drag). 
Land-roller,  Steam-engine,  Ensilage  and 
rodder-cutter,  Shredder,  Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller. 

CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 

t3T  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to 
purchase. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited 
to  make  their, case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make  and 
save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it  and 
watch  It. 

Wanted — An  experienced  working 

couple  for  pleasantly  situated  Dairy  Farm,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  Box  160,  Equitable  Bnilding,  New  York. 

Harvest  King  Seed  Wheat  for  Sale. 

A  heavy  yielding,  red,  smooth  chaff  variety. 

Address  A.  II.  HOFFMAN.  Landisville,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Twenty  acres  of  choice 

fruits;  a  lovely  home,  large  new  house  and  barn;  all 
conveniences;  young,  thrifty,  profitable  orchards; 
all  kinds  of  bewy  patches.  Everything  in  best  shape. 
Conespond  with  me  for  particulars.  Good  market: 
no  trouble  to  sell  fruits.  ,T.  G.  LARGE,  115  Perry 
Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


FOR  C  A I  |I— ^ Dairy  Ranch,  consisting  of  624 
lUll  OHLC  acres,  all  inclosed,  40  miles  from 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  near  railroad  station,  school 
and  church.  First-class  improvements;  all  modern 
appliances  for  buttermaking  and  established  trade. 
Most  healthy  location  in  the  State.  Address 

Dr.  W.  D’ALBINI,  Waring,  Kendall  Co.,  Tex. 


A  Farm  near  Greensboro,  N.  C„  on  the  border  of 
Guilford  and  Randolph  counties,  tract  of  271  acres. 
Divelling  house,  8  rooms,  3  barns,  2  tenement  houses, 
about  75  acres  clear  land,  and  the  balance  ill  native 
forest.  Two  bold  streams  of  water  intersect  the 
property  from  different  directions.  Will  sell  the 
larm  or  will  sell  1  he  same  equipped  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  implements,  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  machinery 
of  every  kind  to  run  the  farm  in  Urst  class  manner. 
The  reason  for  selling  is  that  the  owner  died  and  the 
property  is  owned  by  small  children  who  have  no  use 
for  it.  Terms  can  be  made  satis'aciory  to  purchaser. 
Apply  to  CH AS.  11.  IRELAND,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Will  send  photographs  of  the  farm,  with  all  in¬ 
formation.  No  better  farm  in  North  Carolina. 


Buy  a  Rich  Farm  Cheap 

In  Worcester  County.  Maryland.  Fine  fertile  soil, 
mi  Id  climate,  level  lands.  Big  crops  of  berries,  fruits 
and  cereals  Write  for  description,  prices,  etc.  to 

D  C  HUDSON,  Box  35,  Berlin,  Maryland. 


EGGS 


BUTTER 


HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICES 

C  A  R  IV  E  R  &  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


APPLES,  PEARS 

Highest  Prices  obtained. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  160  Murray  Street,  New  York 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  30  Little  IJJtli  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  OO,, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  Wesi 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  8t 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


F.  XX  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


The  Business  Hen. 

By  H.  W.  COLLING  WOOD.  Price,  40c 

This  book  deals  with  the  business  side  of  poultry 
keeping,  giving  accurate  accounts  of  the  method 
followed  on  several  profitable  poultry  farms. 

IT  COVERS  THE  WHOLE  GROUND. 

The  Rural  Njsw-Yorkkr  sells  all  farm  books 
A  specialty  i  f  quoting  prices  on  combinations.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  readers  given  free. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P,  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 

t-  _  Price  alone 

Poultry  Keeper . jo_5o 

Inter-State  Poultryman . .  ”  ’50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses .  *25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . ‘25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . '25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . !!.!'.!!!  !25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker . .  ”  loo 

Total..' . . 

Combination  price,  11.50. 

Thrlce-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  Is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  *1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  n.65. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 

We  send  it  and  The  Rural  New- York  hr, 
both  one  year, for  $1.30. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yobxeb,  New  York. 
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Our  Subscription  Work 

for  1899-00  begins  August  15.  The  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  organization  that  produces  it,  as  the  editors 
and  publishers.  Taken  altogether,  editors,  publishers  and  readers 
form  a  great  co-operative  organization.  In  order  to  meet  the  great 
expense  of  gathering  reliable  agricultural  information,  and  publish¬ 
ing  it,  a  large  number  of  subscribers  is  essential.  The  larger  the 
list  of  subscribers,  the  better  the  paper,  so  that  when  an  old 
subscriber  induces  one  or  more  of  his  neighbors  to  join,  he 
benefits  the  organization  and  helps  make  a  better  paper.  This 
co-operative  spirit  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  The  R.  1ST.-Y.  It  is 
the  spirit  that  makes  readers  feel  an  interest  in  their  paper 

At  this  time,  we  wish  to  fan  and  kindle  this  spirit  to  a  hot  blaze. 
We  desire  every  reader  to  remind  himself  of  his  part  in  this  great 
co-operative  organization,  and  do  something  to  increase  its  member¬ 
ship.  We  are  going  to  do  our  part  as  best  we  know  how,  and  we 
will  give  you  a  liberal  share  of  the  rewards,  both  in  the  quality  of 
the  paper  and  in  a  share  of  the  cash. 

From  August  15  to  October  1,  1899,  we  will  fill  orders  for  trial 
subscriptions  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for  25  cents.  To  agents 
we  will  allow  a 

Commission  of  10  cents 

on  these  trial  subscriptions  The  agent  will  keep  10  cents  and  send 
only  15  cents  with  each  name.  Clubs  of  .10  or  more  may  be  sent  at 
10  cents  each — the  10  for  $1.  But  if  the  agent  win  a  prize,  the  extra 
five  cents  for  each  name  above  10  will  be  kept  out  of  the  prize  money. 
That  is,  agents  who  do  not  win  prizes  will  have  a  commission  of  15 
cents  in  clubs  of  10  or  more,  and  agents  who  win  prizes  will  have  a 
commission  of  15  cents  on  the  first  10  names  and  10  cents  on  all 
names  above  10.  We  do  this  to  increase  the  rewards  to  agents  who 
send  clubs  of  10  or  more,  but  do  not  win  prizes. 


Twenty-nine  Prizes 


will  be  awarded  October  1,  to  the  29  largest  clubs  received  during 
the  contest,  but  no  prize  will  be  awarded  for  a  club  of  less  than  10 


names.  Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

For  the  Largest  Club,  -----  $50 

For  the  Second  Largest  Club,  40 

For  the  Third  Largest  Club,  -  30 

For  the  Fourth  Largest  Club,  20 

For  the  Fifth  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -15 

For  the  Sixth  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  I O 

For  the  Seventh  Largest  Club,  -  7 

For  the  next  2  Largest  Clubs,  each  $5,  -  -  10 

For  the  next  5  Largest  Clubs,  each  $3,  -  I  5 

For  the  next  15  Largest  Clubs,  each  SI,  -  -  15 


As  a  further  inducement,  if  any  agent’s  club  exceed  500  names, 
we  will  give  him,  in  addition  to  the  above  commissions  and  prizes, 

a  high-grade  bicycle  (either  ladies’ 
or  gents’)  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  If  only  one 
club  exceed  500,  then  the  agent  gets 
$50  in  cash  and  the  wheel.  If  two 
clubs  exceed  500  names,  then  the 
second  largest  gets  $40  in  cash  and 
a  wheel,  and  so  on. 

The  clubs  will  be  counted  up  on  the  basis  of  trials  ;  but  yearlies 
will  count  as  four  trials,  and  20  cents  will  be  allowed  as  a  commission 
on  the  yearlies. 

All  subscriptions  will  be  stopped  the  first  of  the  year  unless 
renewed. 

General  subscription  agencies  are  not  allowed  to  compete  for 
these  prizes,  neither  will  two  or  more  agents  be  allowed  to  combine 
in  one  club.  The  subscriptions  must  be  all  paid  for  to  compete  for 
prizes.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  ANI)  HEAR. 

BOTTLED  BUTTERMILK— A  certain 
confectionery  store  hangs  out  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  sells  genuine  butter¬ 
milk,  bottled  right  from  the  churn  on 
Echo  Farm,  at  five  cents  per  glass,  'me 
bottles  are  kept  on  ice,  and  the  butter¬ 
milk  is  good,  too;  tastes  just  like  that 
we  used  to  get  from  the  old  churn  after  a 
hard  pull  with  the  dasher,  only  that  it 
is  colder.  A  drink  of  this  doesn’t  go  at 
all  bad;  it’s  a  great  deal  better  and  more 
healthful  than  most  of  the  soda  water, 
root  beer,  etc.,  that  is  sold,  and  which 


so  many  drink.  Let’s  have  more  of  the 
buttermilk! 

HOTHOUSE  GRAPES.— I  saw  a  lot  of 
these  that  were  almost  begging  for  buy¬ 
ers.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  these  grapes, 
if  of  good  quality,  would  have  sold  for 
high  prices,  as  there  was  a  scarcity. 
There  never  is  a  large  demand  for  these 
high-priced  luxuries,  as  the  price  is  pro¬ 
hibitive,  except  to  a  certain  limitea 
class.  Recent  arrivals  have  been  neavy, 
and  there  has  been  some  accumulation. 
The  lot  I  saw  had  withered  stems,  and 
these  gave  them  a  bad  appearance;  the 
stems  should  be  fresh  and  green.  It  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  markets  closely 


in  order  to  sell  such  products  to  good 
advantage.  If  they  can  be  held  a  few 
days,  it  sometimes  makes  quite  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  price.  But  then  they  may  ue- 
teriorate  by  holding,  so  it’s  a  lottery 
either  way. 

A  HANDY  PACKAGE.— The  two-bas¬ 
ket  carrier  is  a  handy  one  for  musk- 
melons  and  similar  products,  and  is 
often  used  for  peaches.  It  is  simply  a 
very  cheap,  light  crate,  containing  two 
half-bushel  baskets.  The  tops  of  the 
baskets  are  often  square  or  nearly  so, 
thus  making  a  better  fit  in  the  crate. 
With  the  cover  securely  nailed  on,  the 
contents  of  the  package  are  protected, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  tampered  with 
while  in  transit.  In  shipping  valuable 
products,  it  looks  like  a  good  thing. 

APPLES  IN  BASKETS.—  I  saw  a  lot 
of  apples  which  had  been  shipped  in 
the  common  10-pound  grape  baskets, 
covered  with  slatted  covers.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  said  that  it  was  foolish  to  send 
apples  or  any  other  fruit  that  is  so  plen¬ 
tiful  in  such  packages;  the  cost  of  the 
package  is  too  great  in  proportion  to  the 
selling  price  of  the  contents.  Inferior 
fruit  is  often  packed  in  these  small 
packages.  I  saw  another  lot  of  apples 
which  had  been  shipped  in  peach  bas¬ 
kets;  these  were  not  quite  so  expensive 
as  the  others,  but  too  costly  for  ship¬ 
ping.  ^rowers  living  so  near  that  they 
can  drive  in  with  their  products,  fre¬ 
quently  bring  fancy  apples  in  these  bas¬ 
kets,  and  then  get  the  empties  oack 
later.  This  will  do  very  well  for  them, 
but  it  seldom  pays  to  ship  any  product 
like  apples,  pears  or  quinces,  that  sells 
for  a  comparatively  low  price,  in  these 
small  packages.  f.  h.  v. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

Potatoes  in  Ohio.— It  is  too  early  to  say 
anything  definite  about  late  potatoes.  The 
acreage  in  Ohio  is  said  to  be  about  the  same 
as  in  1898.  Many  fields  were  planted  June 
2(>  to  July  1,  and  depend  entirely  upon  fu¬ 
ture  conditions.  Considerable  complaint  of 
poor  stands.  I  have  eight  acres  of  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  which  covers  the  ground,  with  pota¬ 
toes  set  as  large  as  hen’s  eggs,  and  as 
promising  as  at  the  same  date  last  year. 
The  yield  in  this  section  of  Ohio  in  1898  was 
phenomenal,  running  from  150  to  200  bushels 
per  acre,  and  will  not  likely  be  equaled  this 
year.  f.  a.  d. 

Mantua,  Ohio. 

Michigan  Notes.— We  asked  about,  ce¬ 
ment  floors  for  hog  pens,  and  put  one  In. 
It  is  an  ideal  feeding  floor.  We  made  it 
perfectly  level,  which  makes  more  labor, 
and  requires  more  bedding  to  keep  in  shape, 
but  we  are  making  our  land  fat  thereby. 
Unlike  you  people  of  the  East,  we  had  too 
much  rain  early,  which  delayed  corn  plant¬ 
ing,  and  some  pieces  were  not  planted. 
Wheat  on  low  ground  was  somewhat  in¬ 
jured  by  the  high  water  and  temperature. 
Rain  also  damaged  considerable  wheat  in 
shock.  Berries  and  early  potatoes  were 
fine,  because  of  the  water.  Some  onions  on 
low  lands  have  been  drowned  out,  and  the 
cost  increased  one-quarter  to  one-third  to 
care  for  the  rest.  R.  h.  m. 

Homer,  Mich. 


thorough  rain  has  fallen  since  the  middle 
of  June,  and  the  next  10  days  will  decide 
whether  we  have  even  half  a  crop  or  not, 
for  we  must  get  rain  soon  or  a  large  part 
of  the  crop  will  be  past  help.  Some  dis¬ 
tricts  have  had  local  showers  that  have 
helped  them  to  some  extent,  and  these  may 
have  a  fair  crop.  L.  H.  R. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 


The  work  of  a  farmer’s  wife  is  never 
ended.  But  it  is  wholesome,  enjoyable, 
productive  work  that  is  pleasurable  if  the 
farmer’s  wife  is  a  well  woman. 

The  work  becomes  weary  drudgery 
when  the  woman  is  sick.  The  work 
drags  and  the  woman’s  pride  is  hurt. 
Her  ambition  is  to  do  as  much  and  better 
work  than  her 
neighbors.  It  is 
a  distinct  tri¬ 
umph  if  her 
butter  is  gener¬ 
ally  regarded 
as  the  finest  in  jYJN 
the  county. 

But  fine  butter 
and  bad  health 
don’t  go  to¬ 
gether. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Kid¬ 
der.  of  Hill  Dale 
Fann,  Knosburg, 

Vt.,  writes  to  Dr. 

R.  V.  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.:  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  I 
found  that  I  was 
to  become  a  moth¬ 
er  and  that  I  was 
in  rapidly  failing  health.  I  suffered  dreadfully 
from  bloating,  and  urinary  difficulty.  I  was 
growing  perceptibly  weaker  each  day  and  suf¬ 
fered  much  sharp  pain  at  times.  I  had  to  give 
up  my  work  and  I  felt  that  something  must  be 
done.  I  sought  your  advice  and  received  a  prompt 
reply.  I  followed  your  directions  aud  took  twelve 
bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  and 
also  followed  your  liygenic  instructions.  I  began 
to  improve  immediately,  my  health  became  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  I  could  do  all  my  work  (we  live  on  a 
good  sized  farm).  I  walked  and  rode  all  1  could, 
aud  enjoyed  it.  I  had  a  short,  easy  confinement 
and  have  a  healthy  baby  boy.” 

The  one  medicine  that  gives  prompt 
and  sure  relief  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription.  It  is  a  tonic  and  purifier 
that  works  on  one  special  set  of  organs 
and  puts  them  in  a  perfectly  vigorous, 
healthy  condition.  It  quickly  soothes  in¬ 
flammation  and  stops  debilitating  drains 
on  the  system.  Taken  regularly  during 
the  period  of  gestation  it  greatly  lessens 
the  pain  and  danger  of  childbirth. 

Although  sweet  to  the  taste  it  contains 
no  sugar  which  often  disagrees  with  weak 
stomachs;  nor  does  it  contain  any  alco¬ 
hol,  or  opium  in  any  form,  and  therefore 
does  not  induce  a  craving  for  stimulants. 
Keeps  perfectly  in  any  climate. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 

Allcock’s  PIASTERS 
CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Btationarie*,  Portable* 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. ,  Box  26 ,  Sterling ,  III 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Rest  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 


BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 


PRESS  CO.. 
D8  tV uter  Street, 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Rain  in  Alabama.— Our  drought  from 
April  1  to  July  10  has  been  followed  by  con¬ 
tinuous  showers  and  rains,  which  have 
helped  the  pastures,  the  older  corn  some, 
the  younger  corn  more,  and  have  helped 
the  ground  for  turnip  sowing,  the  gardens 
—what  is  left  of  them— also  the  pea  crop 
and  the  Lespedeza  clover  for  hay.  They 
have,  also,  helped  the  rivers  for  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  made  the  branches  and  springs 
run.  The  wet  spell  has  damaged  the  roads 
and  injured  King  Cotton  right  smart,  caus¬ 
ing  rust  and  frenching,  and  producing  a 
big  crop  of  Boll-worm  flies.  The  wet  has 
played  the  mischief  with  fodder  pulling; 
the  average  laborer  does  not  like  this  worn: 
much,  anyhow.  We  cannot  blame  him, 
particularly  when  the  thermometer  is  up  to 
100  degrees.  cotton  planter. 

Alabama. 

Wisconsin  Potato  Crop.— The  present 
prospect  for  the  main  or  late  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  central  Winconsin,  is  not  very 
promising,  and  although  the  acreage  plant¬ 
ed  was  about  the  average,  the  present  out¬ 
look  does  not  promise  over  75  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop;  unless  the  weather  should 
change  soon,  it  will  be  much  less  than  that. 
June  1  to  15  it  was  very  wet,  and  many 
acres  were  drowned  out,  and  many  more 
are  very  spotted  with  missing  hills.  Then 
the  beetles  were  the  thickest  for  years,  and 
did  considerable  damage.  But  one  good, 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“THE  GRANGER. "-S” KU5S. SHTSS*! 

Cir.  EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  8t.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATORS  Best  and  cheapest. 
D.  STUTZMAN.  Ligonier,  Iud. 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  Mg  profit*. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


The  New  Potato  Culture. 

This  book,  by  E.  S  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Is  the  Standard  Publication  on 
The  Potato.  A  few  copies  only  for  sale  at  26c.  each. 

We  Sell  All  Agricultural  Books. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  York 
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TWO  DAIRY  PROBLEMS. 

Skim -Milk  for  Cows. 

1  am  using  a  cream  separator,  and  wish 
to  feed  my  skim-milk  to  my  cows.  What 
ought  I  to  feed  with  it  to  produce  the  best 
result  for  butter-making?  c.  a.  l.  q. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

An s. — Upon  the  experiment  station 
side,  there  is  very  little  data  in  regard  to 
feeding  skim-milk  to  cows.  I  know  sev¬ 
eral  dairymen  who  make  a  practice  of 
giving  all  their  spare  skim-milk,  and 
buttermilk  as  well,  to  the  cows,  and  they 
claim  good  results  therefrom.  In  100 
pounds  of  skim-milk,  there  are  about 
3*4  pounds  of  casein,  y2  pound  of  albu¬ 
men,  4%  pounds  of  sugar,  %  pound  of 
ash  and  a  quantity  of  fat  varying  from 
1-10  to  of  a  pound.  This  amount  of 
average  skim-milk  contains  about  9 
pounds  of  digestible  food  nutrients,  of 
which  3  pounds  are  protein  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  carbohydrates  and  fat.  The  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  is  1:2,  or  about  the  same  as 
that  of  gluten  meal,  buckwheat  middlings 
or  malt  sprouts.  The  above  quantity  of 
skim-milk  contains  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  as  10 
pounds  of  gluten  meal,  or  13  pounds  of 
buckwheat  middlings  or  15  pounds  of 
malt  sprouts.  Since  skim-milk  is  so 
highly  nitrogenous,  it  can  well  be  fed 
to  narrow  the  nutritive  ratio  of  a  ration 
in  the  same  way  as  either  of  the  above 
feeds. 

Just  how  much  can  be  fed  advanta¬ 
geously,  depends  largely  on  the  animal, 
since  some  will  digest  it  readily,  while 
others  will  not.  Some  dairymen  find 
that  it  does  not  agree  with  some  of  their 
cows  when  fed  sweet,  but  if  fed  after  it 
has  become  a  little  sour,  they  have  no 
difficulty.  For  this  reason,  they  mix  it 
with  their  buttermilk,  and  feed  the  two 
together.  The  same  thing  is  found  true 
in  the  human  family — some  people  can¬ 
not  digest  sweet  milk  easily,  while  with 
buttermilk,  where  the  development  of 
acid  has  progressed  for  a  time,  they 
have  no  trouble  whatever.  I  would  not 
advise  feeding,  at  first,  more  than  50 
pounds  per  head  daily,  which  would  be 
an  ordinary  pailful  twice  a  day.  From 
the  figures  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  quantity  contains  about  5 
pounds  of  dry  food  substance,  and  is 
equivalent  in  food  nutrients  to  5  pounds 
of  gluten  meal,  6 y2  pounds  of  buckwheat 
middlings,  or  7  y2  pounds  of  malt 
sprouts.  I  have  named  these  feeds  be¬ 
cause  they  have  about  the  same  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  as  skim-milk.  Comparison 
could  be  made  with  the  total  food  nu¬ 
trients  in  other  grains,  but  as  the  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  is  different,  the  comparison 
might  be  misleading.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  amount  of  actual  food  in  skim-milk, 
the  feeder  can  then  make  up  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  ration  from  any  feeds  at  his 
command.  1  would  suggest,  however, 
that  wheat  bran  always  be  fed  in  order 
to  counteract  any  possible  constipating 
effect  of  the  milk.  And  if  this  effect  is 
found  troublesome,  it  would  be  well  to 
feed  a  little  oil  meal,  say  one-half  pound 
or  so  daily.  Let  the  cows  drink  the  milk 
as  they  would  water,  and  feed  the  grain 
dry.  L.  a. 

How  to  Thicken  Cream. 

How  can  I  make  thick  cream  from  deep- 
set  or  separator  milk,  and  have  it  whip? 
Our  customers  want  thick  cream,  such  as 
they  get  in  New  York.  I  can  make  it  thick 
;nough  with  a  separator,  but  not  at  a  profit. 
Groton,  N.  Y.  e.  s.  t. 

Ans. — It  is  not  usual  that  cream  raised 
by  the  deep-setting  system  is  difficult  to 
whip.  This  cream  has  been  subjected  to 
a  low  temperature  for  so  long  a  time 
that  it  usually  whips  well,  and  appears 
thicker  than  fresh  separator  cream  of 
the  same  degree  of  richness.  The  thin¬ 
ner  condition  of  separator  cream  is  due 
not  only  to  its  fresher  state  and  higher 


temperature,  but  also  to  the  distribution 
of  the  fat  globules.  A  microscopical  ex¬ 
amination  of  normal  gravity  cream 
shows  the  fat  globules  to  be  assembled 
in  small  and  irregular  groups,  while  in 
separator  cream,  this  grouping  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  approaches  to  the  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  fat  globules  as  is  found 
in  Pasteurized  cream.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that'  Pasteurized  cream,  even  though 
rich  in  fat,  appears  thin,  and  lacks  the 
whipping  quality  to  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  separator  cream. 

By  experiment,  it  has  been  found  that 
substances  may  be  added  which  will  re¬ 
store  the  consistency  and  whipping  qual¬ 
ity  of  such  cream,  and  it  is  observed 
that,  with  this  change,  the  fat  globules 
are  grouped  together  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  normal  gravity  cream. 
The  conclusions  then  are  that  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream  and  its  whipping  qual¬ 
ity  depend  upon  the  fat  globules  being 
grouped  in  masses  or  clots;  the  sepa¬ 
rator  partly,  and  the  Pasteurizing  tem¬ 
perature  wholly,  destroys  these  groups, 
and  even  distributes  the  fat  globules 
throughout  the  cream,  at  the  same  time 
depriving  th$  cream  of  its  consistency 
and  whipping  quality;  if  a  substance 
can  be  added  which  will  again  group  the 
fat  globules,  the  consistency  and  whip¬ 
ping  quality  are  restored. 

Among  the  substances  recommended 
to  bring  about  this  change,  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  and  easiest  prepared  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sugar  and  lime  called  viscogen. 
This  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Babcock, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
and  its  preparation  is  thus  described  in 
the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  that 
Station:  V‘Two  and  one-half  parts  by 
weight  of  a  good  quality  of  granulated 
sugar  are  dissolved  in  five  parts  of 
water,  and  one  part  of  quicklime  grad¬ 
ually  slaked  in  three  parts  of  water. 
This  milk  of  lime  should  be  poured 
through  a  wire  strainer  to  remove 
coarse,  unslaked  particles,  and  then  be 
added  to  the  sugar  solution.  The  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  agitated  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  and  after  two  or  three  houis,  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  until  the  clear  superna¬ 
tant  fluid  can  be  siphoned  off.  The  clear 
liquid  (viscogen)  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles,  which  are  filled  full 
for  the  reason  that  it  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  thus  reducing  its 
strength,  also  because,  where  air  has 
access  to  the  solution,  it  darkens  in  color 
after  a  time.” 

The  amount  of  viscogen  required  in 
the  cream  is  usually  about  1  part  to 
150  of  cream.  The  substance  is  perfectly 
harmless,  but  cream  treated  with  it 
should  not  be  offered  for  sale  without 
some  statement  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  cream  has  been  prepared. 
Milk  or  cream  to  which  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  added,  is  considered 
adulterated  according  to  New  York  State 
law,  but  there  should  be  no  legal  objec¬ 
tion  to  selling  cream  treated  with  vis¬ 
cogen,  providing  the  customer  knows 
what  he  is  purchasing.  While  viscogen 
is  helpful  in  restoring  the  consistency  of 
separator  or  Pasteurized  cream  having 
a  high  per  cent  of  fat,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  will  have  a  like  effect  on 
cream  containing  a  low  per  cent  of  fat. 
A  little  experimenting  will  show  this. 

l.  a. 


"Oak-Gkub  Butter.”— A  Michigan  man 
was  heard  to  refer  to  “oak-grub  butter,” 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  a  city  man 
who  was  present.  Something  happened  to 
break  up  the  conversation  before  the 
stranger  could  ask  any  questions,  and  he 
has  been  puzzling  his  brains  ever  since  to 
imagine  how  “oak-grub  butter”  is  made. 
One  of  the  natives  explains  that  it  is  but¬ 
ter  from  cows  pastured  on  the  sprouts  and 
brush  on  land  where  oak  trees  have  been 
grubbed  out.  Is  this  the  case? 
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Gain  A  Second 

—when  your  horse  is  fast  seconds 
count  on  a  record. 

A  little  stiffness  or  soreness  in  leg  or  body 
may  lose  seconds  and  lienee  lose  a  record. 
Chills,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  the 
enemies  of  speed. 


used  in  dilute  form 
-  has  no  superior  as  a 
UmmI  and  pndursed  leg  ant|  body  wash. 

*  Apply  to  the  legs  and 
1  bandage  lightly.  Ap¬ 

ply  to  the  body  and  blanket.  Removes 
stiffness  and  soreness,  prevents  colds, 
congestion,  and  produces  flexibility 
and  firmness  of  muscles  and  tendons. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Sample 
bottle  mailed  for  6e  to  pay  postage. 

Veterinary  Experience— full  of  valu¬ 
able  information— 100  pages,  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

BEWARE  otali  no-called  Elixirs, 
none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 


» v vvvvi 

lallei 


lorsess 


It  b  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
will  try  CALL  POWDER.  60  oenta by  mni  1. 

MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.^ 


BEFORE  BUYING  Scn<1  5  cents 

stamps  for  postage 
on  catalogue  of 
100  styles  of  single 
and  double  OAK- 
TAN  Mill  leather 
harness. 

Sold  direct,  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices. 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  Mfrs., 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Trade 

Mark 


LUMPJAWl 

Easily  and  thoroughly  eared. 
New,  com  mon-sense  method,  i 
not  expensive.  >•  nra  , 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- . 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
read  ers  of  th  i  spaper. 

Fleming  liroa,  chemists, 
Talon  Stock  Tarda,  Chicago,  111. 


Newton's  ffkW  rPTli' 
Improved  LU  W  1 IL 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
K.  G.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Frer 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  H.  I. 


For  Sale — 14  Purebred  Short-born 

Calves,  three  to  four  months  old,  all  good  Reds,  10 
Heifers  and  four  Bulls,  out  of  our  next  lot,  now 
ready  to  ship  at  fanners’  prices. 

ISON  &  LITSEY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 


I  CfiUnDNQ-Wblte  and  Buff.  200  Hens  for 
LLUnUmlO  sale  at  II  each.  Show  birds.  $2 
and  *3.  DELLHUR8T  FA RM8,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

II  HI  QTE I  Id Q— Show  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 
II U L0  I  L I  fl  0  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


Ckrnncltlrac  Ham  and  ewe  lambs.  Price  $8  to 
dniUpdlMlCb  $io  each.  A  Iso  young  Short-horn 
Bull.  P. C. Pigs  13  to $5  ea.  W. A. LOTH  ICRS, Lack, Pa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  overdyed  39!)  pounds 
-  butter  each  in  1898  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RIllNKCLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  H07  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shoop — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg»— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue frte. 

H.  L.  HOLMES3  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


f  \  I  A  I  Write  for  information  tel  I- 
EL  I  La  Ing  how  by  buying  one  pig, 
another  will  he  given  free. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 

♦  Wo  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINK,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  —  anything—  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  ♦ 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ^ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Fl P 3 th  tfl  I  IPP  ou  hens  *  chickens.  fit-p.  Book  Free 
UPUIII  IU  LlbC  j».  j,  Lambert,  Box307,  AppOuaug.lt. I. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  U.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

At  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  Entrance  by  Regents’  “  Veterinary  Student 
Certificate,"  or  by  examination  September  iq,  1899, 
Instruction  begins  September  28,  1899.  Scholarships 
available  for  veterinary  students. 

Tuition  Free  to  New  York  State  Students. 
For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


CATTLE  FLY  OIL. 


Cattle  Fly  Dll, 
prepared  and 
put  up  in  gal¬ 
lon  cans,  ex¬ 
pressly  for 
keeping  Flies 
from  Horses 
and  Cattle 
during  the 
Summer 
months. 


It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  will  he  found  a  great 
comfort  to  cows  when  milking.  This  mixture  Is  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  Double  Tube  Lightning  Insect  Ex¬ 
terminator,  which  throws  a  very  line  spray  of  the 
oil  mixture.  One  gallon  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  spray  500  cows;  a  greater  How  of  milk  Is 
guaranteed.  We  will  express  to  any  address  one 
gallon  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  with  a  Double  Tube  Light¬ 
ning  Insect  Exterminator  for  $2. 

The  Exterminator  is  also  adapted  for  killing  potato 
hugs  and  insects  of  every  nature. 

Speoia1  prices  for  quantities. 

Seventeen  Patents  granted  on  our  Sprayers. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

D.B.SMITH&CO., Utica,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

Aj|  Remedy  cures  nog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  Is  death  to  Worms.  Package 
■  ■  enough  for  50  Ilogs.  Will  refund  you  the  $  1  if  It  fails.  Directions  for  using 

On  each  package.  This  is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will  save  your  hogs  and  chickens.  Order  $1  package 
NOW  You  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY  CO.,  Nauvoo,  Ill. 


1396  HAMMOND’S  1399 


B.  Hammond.  New  York,  July  20,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  prejudiced  against  the  numerous  remedies  or  preventives  of  the 
fly  and  mosquito  nuisance.  Those  that  1  have  tried  have  either  burned  the  hair  off 
the  animals  or  been  wholly  ineffectual.  Cattle  Comfort  is  the  first  thing  that  I 
have  tried  that  lias  been  worth  the  trouble  of  applying.  1  have  three  cows,  one 
with  young  calf,  that  pasture  on  the  meadows  lying  near  the  hay  on  the  south  side 
of  Long  Island.  They  were  nearly  crazy  with  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  I  was  about 
to  take  them  up  and  feed  them.  Cattle  Comfort  has  driven  the  flies  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  away  like  magic,  anti  the  cows  have  calmed  down  and  are  as  docile  as  possible. 

My  horses,  working  on  the  low  meadows,  were  covered  with  cloths  and  nets,  and 
were  then  nearly  crazy.  One  application  of  Cat  t  le  <  om  fort  anti  they  mowed,  raked, 
and  carted  in  hay  without  protection,  and  we  had  no  further  trouble  from  flies, 
gnats  or  mosquitoes. 

I  applied  Cuttle  Comfort  to  my  dog,  and  now  he  is  wild  to  roll  in  the  cloths  used 
to  apply  the  Comfort  to  the  cattle.  I  have  yet  to  apply  it  to  my  henhouses  for 
lice, etc.  Yours,  J.  H.  GRIFFITH, 

“Rural  Farm,”  East  Roekaway,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Put  lip  in  Quarts,  4-5c.;  Gallons,  $1.15;  five  Gallons,  $5; 

and  is  to  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  kerosene.  For  Pamphlet  address 

HAMMOND’S  PAINT  &.  SLUG-SHOT  WORKS,  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Sold  hyi  Merchants  and  Seedsmen, 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBOKNF.. 


Beef  the  Non-Breeder. 

A  two-year-old  heifer,  Short-horn-Jersey 
cross,  with  a  decided  beef  tendency,  failed 
to  breed  last  Fall.  I  am  thinking  some 
of  fattening  her.  What  is  The  R.  N.-Y's. 
opinion  in  the  matter?  r.  c. 

Kentucky. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  fattening  the  heifer  for  beef.  Even 
though  she  should  eventually  breed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  would  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  her  over. 

Cow  Leaks  Her  Milk. 

My  cow  leaks  milk  from  one  teat.  I  can¬ 
not  get  a  full  stream  by  milking,  yet  it 
leaks  a  small  stream  all  the  time.  Can 
you  suggest  some  way  to  make  it  give  a 
good  stream,  or  to  stop  it  entirely,  and  pre¬ 
vent  waste?  The  cow's  udder  seems  to  be 
in  healthy  condition.  h.  s.  f. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  simple  operation  to  open  the 
end  of  the  teat  with  a  teat  slitter,  so  that 
it  will  give  a  good  stream  in  milking; 
but  it  sometimes  results  in  a  tendency  to 
leak  the  milk,  and  in  this  case,  might  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  diminish  the  leaking. 
It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent 
the  leaking  of  the  milk.  Still,  it  might 
be  possible  to  operate  upon  the  teat, 
preferably  when  the  cow  is  dry,  so  as  to 
stop  the  leak.  If  you  try  the  operation, 
employ  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

Chronic  Bronchitis  in  a  Colt. 

1  have  a  colt,  one  year  old  last  Fall,  that 
when  a  few  weeks  old,  caught  a  cold  which 
developed  Into  what  I  suppose  to  be  ca¬ 
tarrh.  Its  breathing  for  the  past  year 
has  been  heavy  with  a  rattling  or  snort¬ 
ing  noise.  There  is  a  slight  discharge  from 
both  nostrils.  I  have  given  sulphate  of 
iron,  nux  vomica  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  make  any  decided 
change.  farmer. 

Indiana. 

I  suspect  that  the  colt  is  suffering  from 
chronic  bronchitis.  Steam  the  nostrils 
night  and  nerning  by  holding  the  head 
over  a  bucket  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
lias  been  added  a  few  drops  each  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  and  ammonia.  Try  the  vapor 
first  yourself  to  make  sure  that  the  am¬ 
monia  will  not  strangle  the  colt,  then 
steam  for  15  or  20  minutes,  adding  fresh 
boiling  water  as  the  water  cools.  Give 
the  colt  one  of  the  following  powders  in 
bis  feed  twice  daily:  Sulphate  of  copper 
and  powdered  nux  vomica,  of  each  two 
ounces;  arsenic,  60  grains;  mix,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  48  powders. 

Ophthalmia  in  Cattle. 

Is  ophthalmia  in  cattle  contagious  to 
horses  running  in  the  same  pasture?  The 
veterinary  recommended  a  lly  blister  to  be 
placed  below  the  eyes  of  the  cattle.  Is 
that  the  best  remedy?  Should  the  well 
stock  be  isolated  from  the  rest?  How  may 
the  stable  be  disinfected?  J.  M. 

New  York. 

While  ophthalmia  is  frequently  epi¬ 
demic  or  contagious  in  cattle,  I  never 
knew  of  an  instance  where  it  was  trans¬ 
mitted  from  cattle  to  horses.  If  only  a 
portion  of  the  herd  were  affected,  it 
would  be  well  to  separate  the  unaffected 
from  the  diseased.  The  fly  blister,  as 
advised,  is  often  employed  to  advantage 
in  such  cases.  In  addition,  it  would 
have  been  well  to  give  each  animal  a 
dose  of  salts,  followed  by  half-ounce 
doses  of  nitrate  of  potash  two  or  three 
times  daily.  During  the  day,  the  affect¬ 
ed  cattle  should  be  kept  in  a  darkened 
stable,  or  otherwise  protected  from  the 
sunlight.  As  a  wash  for  the  eye,  dis- 


At  the  Fairs 

we  always  meet  old  friends  of  the 
paper  who  wish  to  renew  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  subscriptions.  Where 
we  cannot  attend  ourselves,  we  de¬ 
sire  to  make  arrangements  with  some 
other  friend  of  the  paper  to  repre¬ 
sent  us.  Perhaps  you  are  just  the 
man  to  do  it.  Will  you?  If  so,  write 
us,  giving  date  and  place  of  the  fair 
you  will  attend.  We  will  send  you 
terms  and  samples. 

Tue  Rural  New  Yorker, 

New  York. 


solve  a  dram  (teaspoonful)  of  carbolic 
acid  or  a  half  ounce  of  boracic  acid  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Apply  three  or 
four  times  daily,  or  whenever  conveni¬ 
ent.  If  cloudiness  or  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  should  result,  touch  the  surface 
daily  with  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush  or 
soft  feather  dipped  in  a  solution  of  three 
grains  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  (two 
tablespoonfuls)  of  soft  water.  This 
wash  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  and 
renewed  every  few  days.  The  stable 
can  be  disinfected  by  whitewashing  or 
by  scrubbing  out  with  a  solution  of  one- 
half  pint  concentrated  commercial  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  in  each  10  gallons  of  water. 
Use  only  a  wooden  pail  or  bucket  for 
this  work. 

Serous  Cyst  on  Cow's  Knee. 

My  Jersey  cow  has  a  bunch  on  the  front 
knee  as  large  as  my  two  fists,  which  I  have 
been  advised  to  open,  but  have  been  afraid 
to  do  so.  It  is  soft  and  full,  but  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  the  animal.  I  have  kept  her 
up,  and  cut  fodder,  until  now,  and  the  hair 
has  worn  nearly  off  from  kneeling  on  the 
stable  floor.  The  bunch  has  been  growing 
four  or  five  years.  How  shall  I  open  and 
what  treatment  give  afterwards?  m.  l.  m. 

New  York. 

The  cyst  may  be  freely  opened  near  its 
lower  border,  and  syringed  out  twice 
daily  with  any  antiseptic  wash.  The 
compound  solution  of  iodine  diluted  with 
equal  parts  of  water,  forms  an  excellent 
wash  to  inject,  after  first  washing  out 
with  water.  The  only  danger  in  open¬ 
ing  the  cyst  is  in  the  formation  of  a 
troublesome  sore.  When  opened,  such 
sores  often  heal  slowly.  Before  opening 
the  cyst,  I  would  advise  trying  to  reduce 
it  by  injections  of  iodine.  Puncture  the 
swelling  near  its  lower  border  with  a 
small  trocar  and  cannula,  and  draw  off 
the  liquid  contents.  Then  inject  one- 
half  ounce  compound  tincture  of  iodine 
diluted  in  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled 
or  boiled  water.  Repeat  about  once  a 
week.  It  would,  also,  be  well  to  paint 
the  surface  of  the  cyst  with  the  undi¬ 
luted  compound  solution  of  iodine. 


Enormous  prices  for  eggs  are  reported 
from  the  Klondike,  but  they  become  in¬ 
significant  when  compared  witli  the  value 
of  eggs  of  the  Great  auk,  of  which  less 
than  100  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One 
of  these  was  recently  sold  in  London  for 
160  guineas  (about  $800).  Kggs  at  $0,000  a 
dozen  are  a  luxury. 

Dairymen  and  butter  dealers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to 
Harrisburg  and  urge  upon  Governor  Stone 
the  necessity  of  requiring  a  rigorous  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Fure-food  law  throughout 
the  State.  The  Pure  Butter  Association  is 
trying  to  induce  the  Retail  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Philadelphia  to  co-operate  in  the 
fight  against  oleo. 

Jas.  L.  Henderson  &  Scn,  Washington, 
Pa.,  write  us  that  they  have  just  imported 
a  fine  lot  of  Dorset  sheep.  Some  of  them 
are  of  very  large  size,  one  6%  months  ram 
weighing  165  pounds,  yearling  rams  245,  and 
yearling  ewes  230  pounds.  The  flock  con¬ 
sisted  of  109  animats.  Mr.  Henderson  says 
that  it  is  hard  to  buy  first-class  Dorsets  on 
the  other  side.  There  is  a  good-sized  boom 
in  this  breed  of  sheep,  and  first-class  speci¬ 
mens  are  wanted  at  home  so  badly  that  a 
price  almost  prohibitive  is  put  on  them. 
The  Dorsets  are  going  to  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  doing  well  wherever  they  go. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sites 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YORK. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated  Meal 
Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing  not  less  than 
the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia . 8.61)  per  cent. 

Nitrogen . 7.00  “ 

Protein..  43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  .  9.00  “ 

Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON-OIL,  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

* 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

,  IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SMALLEY  CUTTERS  For  1899 

are  more  complete  than  ever  before.  They  will 
be  furnisned,  if  desired,  with  Patent,  Automatic 
Self-Feed,  increasing  capacity  greatly  and 
diminishing  labor  of  feeding  nearly  ONE 
HALF.  Four  sizes,  Nos.  IO,  18,  J40  anil  ‘,£0. 

I  f  your  dealer  don  t  handle  them  write  for  99  Catalogue 
ami  get  SPECIAL  Introduction  PRICES  on  the 
SMALLEY  LINE  COMPLETE. 

•  Yankkk  Sii.o  Sense  —our  latest  Silo  booklet,  ex  Gov 
Hoards  Latent  Views— mailed  free’to  any  one  naming  Ibis  paper. 


I 


SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  Sole  Makers,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


HAVE  YOU  A  SILO? 

Then  you  will  need 
en.ilago  machinery. 

The  Ross 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

Is  unsurpassed  in  quality,  ca¬ 
pacity,  durability  and  ease  of 
operation.  Dou l>le»  the  value  of 
a  corn  crop.  Catalog  No.  l!l  Free.  | 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.  Springfield,  O.^1 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWER 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut 
drag  saws. 

Acknowledged 
by  ul.  >  be 

The  Best 

_  _  regarding  ensy 

- ~~****--iOi (gw •  draft,  durabil¬ 

ity  and  quantity  of  work.  50  page  pamphlet  free. 


Also 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS, 

P.O.Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Any  sized 
platform. 


Single,  double  or  combina¬ 
tion  beam.  Wagon,  stock, 
buy  a»,l  augur  cune  scales. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.. 

10:tC?ntrul  St.,  Itiiiglinmtuii.X.Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color— 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


TEST  IT. 


SHREDDED 


CORN 

FODDER 


Saves 

The 

Whole 

Crop. 


Knowing  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  grunt  fooil  value  of  nhreil- 
ded  corn  fodder  and  the  great  Having  that  shredding  produces 
we  shall  only  tell  you  of  how  best  bo  prepare  it. 

ST.  ALBANS 

nrc  enpceiully  ilcHlifiu-d  for  till*  pur  pone. 

They  are  a  pronounced  success.  They  *lirc«f  f’u*tei\  finer  and 
leave  the  product  in  better  condition  for  feeding  or  buling 
than  any  other  machine  made.  We  prove  these  statements  by  those 
experienced  in  the  usage  of  such  machines.  We  mail  Jructn 
About  Shredder*  F It  EK.  W ilte  for  it  at  once. 

St.  Albans  F oundry  Go.  St.  Albans ,  Vt. 


This  is  the 
Original  Shredding 
Machine. 


Mil  ^  Are  Filled 

g  Quickly  and 

Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero’* 

ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 
all  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW:  nMfffjJSS1, 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters.  Corn  Buskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Batavia^  Hus. 


A  Babcock  tester  is  a 
good  thing — one  of  the 
best  —  but  butter  yield 
under  average  conditions 
is  better.  Try  a  Shar¬ 
pies  Hand  Separator 
that  way  and  you  win 
every  time.  The  butter 
quality  is  better,  too, 
and  the  machine  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  durable,  easily  understood, 
easily  washed,  no  repair  bills,  etc.  A 
Trial  Fbkk  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  SH APPLES, 

Canal  «fc  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chet  *er,  Pa. 

CHICAGO.  U.  8.  A. 


NewYork  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE ,  N  Y , 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 

$25,000  in  Premiums 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 

Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 
JAS.  B.  DOCHARTI,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Redueed  Rates,  and  all 
exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds 
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Humorous. 

If  I  should  choose  a  Summer  tour 
Packed  full  of  zest  that  would  endure, 
I’d  flee  the  city’s  sultry  charms 
And  peddle  tinware  ’round  the  farms. 

—Chicago  Record. 

Mr.  Henpeckke:  “Remember,  my 
dear,  the  worm  will  turn.”  Mrs.  Hen- 
peckke:  “Yes;  but  when  it  does,  it  gen¬ 
erally  gets  stepped  on.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Did  you  know  our  horse  balked  yes¬ 
terday?”  “Gracious!  What  did  you  do?” 
“Hitched  an  automobile  to  him  and 
dragged  him  home.” — Indianapolis  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“Why  do  the  young  men  all  treat  Jane 
so  rudely?”  “The  story  got  out  that 
Jane  said  that  the  first  man  who  suited 
her  she’d  propose  to  him  on  the  spot.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“Why  do  you  call  yours  a  parlor?” 
said  the  patient  to  the  dentist.  “What 
would  you  call  it?”  “Well,  I  should 
fancy  drawing-room  would  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate.” — Credit  Lost. 

Fond  Parent  (wishing  to  console  his 
widowed  daughter) :  “No  wonder  you 
grieve  for  him,  my  child;  you  will  never 
find  his  equal.”  Afflicted  One:  “I  doubt 
if  1 — I  can,  but  I’ll  do  my  best.” — Tit-Bits. 

Fbiendman:  “Don’t  go  away  from 
home  with  any  such  feelings  as  you  have 
just  expressed  toward  your  wife;  some 
day  she  may  join  the  silent  majority, 
and  then  you  will  be  sorry  for  what  you 
have  said.”  Harrier:  “What!  My  wife 
join  a  silent  majority?  She  couldn’t 
stand  it;  it’d  kill  her  if  she  had  to  be 
silent  for  just  one  minute.” — Richmond 
Dispatch. 

Johnny:  “I  wanted  to  go  fishin’  to-day, 
but  me  father  made  me  come  to  Sunday 
school  instead.”  Teacher:  “Ah!  that’s 
a  father  to  be  proud  of.  Did  he  explain 
why  you  shouldn’t  fish  to-day?”  “Yes’m; 
he  said  he  hadn’t  time  to  dig  bait  for 
two.’  ’ — Philadclp hia  Record . 

“Yotjr  hair  is  getting  thin,  sir,”  said 
the  local  barber  to  a  customer.  “Yes,” 
replied  the  gentleman  addressed.  “I’ve 
been  treating  it  with  anti-fat.  I  never 
liked  stout  hair.”  “But  you  really  should 
put  something  on  it,”  persisted  the  ton- 
sorial  artist,  in  a  most  earnest  manner. 
“I  do,  every  morning,”  returned  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  “May  I  ask  what?”  inquired  the 
harber.  “My  hat,”  said  the  patron. 
Thereafter  was  silence. — Freeport  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Success  Ed,,  Potato  Harvester 


One  Question 
Only: 

Are  you  interested  in 
a  potato  digger? 

If  so,  we  can  please 
you. 

Write  for  information 


D.Y.  HALLOCK&SONS, 

Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


DON'T  BE 

A  ROBBER ! 


Mlunband  the  fertility  of  your  farm 
and  every  time  yon  plant  seed 
you  tcill  get  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 


The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 


Will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg .  Co.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


flndiesfThiwfrfeFarm 

“  handling  potatoes,  onions,  all  vegetables* 

without  bruising-  Lightest  strongest,  inost 
1^  durable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
of  best  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  We  also  make  the  ap- 
roved  Diamond  Beet  Fork  with  7  hall-end  tines.  Ask 
ealers  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  free. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA,  Ohio. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BES1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES!  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer! 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sampler 
>,  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

THE  FINEST 

TEAS  mi  COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  inducements. 

No  Presents  lr,r,.“rri“  No  Discounts 

tutions,  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paving  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  390  (Dept.  B),  New  York,  N.  Y\ 


NEVER  CLOGS 


THINK  of  Seeding  Time!  You  want 
to  Save  Labor?  If  soy ou  should 
have  a  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill. 
Made  with  and  without  Fertilizer 
Attachment.  The  Discs  roll  over  or  cut 
through  weeds,  grass,  matted  thistle,  pea 
vines,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Has  the  most  re¬ 
liable  Feed.  Disk  Wheel  for  changing 
quantity  without  change  of  parts.  No 
removable  gears.  We  guarantee  every 
Drill  and  make  good  our  guarantee. 
Saves  Time,  Seed  and  Labor. 
Catalogue  No.  2  is  free.  Send  for  one. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

UPERIOR 
BRILLS 

Admitted  the  Best  in  the  World. 


Digging  Potatoes 

by  hand  costs  too  much  and  is  a  back  breaking  job  besides.  You  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  digging  them  to  one  cent  a  bushel  by  use  of  the  New  Improved 

Standard  Potato  Harvester. 


Will  dig  perfectly  on  any  kind  or  condition  of  soil  and  where  others 
will  not  work  at  all.  Two  horses  can  dig  five  acres  in  ten  hours.  We 
want  you  to  try  it  before  you  buy.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  io  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y, 


rnm  POTATOES 

DID  YOU  PLANT? 

If  you  have  an  acre  you 
cannot  afford  to  dig 
them  by  hand.  The 

DOWDEN 

Potato  Digger 

„  i  potatoes  better,  cleaner  and 
than  can  be  done  by  hand. 
...c.  are  strong,  duruble  and 
easily  operated.  Sold  under  full  guarantee.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  our  FREE,  83  page  catalogue. 


DOWDEN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  22,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


til“HOOVER”  digger 


digs 

POTATOES 

Rapid  Clean 
and  Cheap. 


By  mentioning  this 
paper  you  can  get 

Illustrated  book  free. 


_ _ _ 

HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.  Avery,  Ohio. 


"KAgfOT  GRAIN 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  < 
neatest,  lights 
est  and  strong- , 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  be  changed  while  in  ^ 
operation  without  the  uso 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  Mfr’s,  York,  Pa. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


Get 
our  i 
&  Ca 

of  Sweep 
Powers,  hand 
and  power  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Cotters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled 

Mowers,  Wood  Saws.  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  Mounted 

statiouarv.  8.  8.  MESS1NGEU  8U>»  Tatuuo  •  l't 


HOW  TO  Hit  AIN  JLANH  FHOFITABLT . 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  lano 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  alway^ 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  Th< 

best  and  mos 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex 
plained  in  th 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JAC&SON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER  — 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER  — 


—and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 


IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

mpany 

Chicago 


AGENCIES 
in  all  principal  Cities. 
Chas.  J.  Jager  Co., 
Boston. 

Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter, 

New  York. 


linDCC  Dnu/CDC  thrashers 

nunoc  ruvvcnoy  and  cleaners 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCpe 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  GO  I  I  LliO 


ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR'LWORKS,Pottstown, Pa 
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A  JOURNEY  IN  A  POTATO  FIELD. 

MACHINERY  AS  STEP  SAVERS. 

What  It  Means  to  Plow  and  Cultivate. 

NY  man  who  raises  an  acre  of  po¬ 
tatoes  knows  that  many  steps  are 
required  to  take  care  of  the  crop 
properly.  We  are  not  sure  that 
exact  figures  have  yet  been  given 
to  show  just  what  the  journey 
means.  Last  Spring,  we  planted 
a  field  shaped  like  A,  560x 
604  feet,  or  338,240  square  feet.  In  one  corner,  a  house 
lot,  85x175  feet,  has  been  cut  out,  and  half  a  dozen 
large  apple  trees  occupy  a  jog  33x118  feet.  The  rest 
of  the  field,  or  294,707  square  feet,  was  planted  to 
potatoes  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  with  the  seed  pieces 
averaging  20  inches 
apart.  The  rows  run  the 
shorter  way  of  the  field 
from  east  to  west.  The 
total  length  of  the  186 
rows  is  105,219  feet.  A 
man  starting  at  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  field,  and  walk¬ 
ing  along  each  row  to  the 
end  would  travel  19.92 
miles,  not  counting  the 
steps  from  one  row  to 
another,  which  would 
amount  to  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  more,  or  a  little  over 
20  miles  in  all. 

CARE  OF  THE  CROP. 

- — Around  the  potato  in 
the  picture,  are  the  tools 
used  in  caring  for  the 
crop.  It  was  first  plowed 
with  a  plow  throwing  a 
12-inch  furrow.  The  Cut¬ 
away  was  used  once  on 
part  of  the  ground,  and 
twice  on  the  rest,  an 
average  of  iy2  time  on 
all.  The  Acme  was  used 
once.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  with  the  Rob¬ 
bins  planter,  which  did 
all  the  work  at  one 
round — opened  and  cov¬ 
ered — dropping  seed  and 
fertilizer.  The  weeder 
was  used  an  average  of 
three  times  on  the  field, 
and  the  cultivator  five 
times.  The  potatoes  were 
hoed  once,  and  the  Paris- 
greening  represented  a  travel  of  iy2  time  over  the 
field.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  walking  and  driv¬ 
ing  along  these  rows.  The  steps  required  in  turning 
must,  also,  be  considered.  This  varies  all  the  way 
from  12  feet  for  each  row  with  a  single  cultivator  and 
a  ?ood  horse,  to  26  feet  with  a  heavy  tool  like  the 
planter  or  the  Cutaway.  In  the  figures  given  below,  we 
have  included  the  travel  represented  by  the  turning. 

A  LONG  JOURNEY. — Figured  out  as  carefully  as 
possible,  we  find  that,  in  caring  for  this  seven-acre 
field,  the  horses  and  humans  have  covered  the  follow¬ 
ing  distances  in  miles:  % 


Plowing  . 

..  60.96 

Cultivating  . 

....103.10 

Cutawaying  . 

..  50.80 

Hoeing  . 

...  20.10 

Acme  . 

..  8.70 

Poisoning  . 

Planting  . 

.  20.81 

Weeder  . . 

..  30.38 

Total  miles . 

....325.08 

On  a  straight  line 

from 

Hope  Farm,  this 

distance 

would  take  us  as  far  as  Toronto,  Canada,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Montreal,  or  Augusta,  Me., 


and  this  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  distance  a  farmer 
goes  in  caring  for  his  crops.  In  working  over  the 
entire  farm,  we  have  covered  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  The  potatoes  are  yet  to  be 
dug  and  picked  up,  which  will  bring  the  total  distance 
to,  at  least,  400  miles.  On  an  average,  the  men-folks. 
at  Hope  Farm  cover  22  inches  at  a  step,  the  women 
18  inches  and  the  children  about  14  inches.  Thus,  to 
walk  the  distance  which  this  crop  represents,  a  man 
would  take  93,622,495  steps,  a  woman  114,427,493, 
and  a  child  147,121,063.  This  statement  of  the  actual 
heel-and-toe  work  required  to  care  for  a  crop  will, 
probably,  surprise  many  people. 

SAVING  STEPS. — The  only  actual  walking  done  in 
this  potato  culture  was  in  plowing,  weeding,  hoeing  and 
a  part  of  the  cultivation  and  poisoning.  We  used  the 
one-horse  cultivators  once.  Take  the  planter  as  an 


illustration  of  step  saving.  When  the  ground  was  left 
smooth  by  the  Acme,  we  started  the  planter.  At  one 
operation,  it  opened  the  furrow,  dropped  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  closed  the  furrow  and  marked  out  the  next  row. 
Without  the  planter,  there  would  have  been  two  trips 
to  open  the  furrows,  one  each  to  drop  fertilizer  and 
seed,  and  one  more  with  harrow  or  cultivator  to  cover 
the  potatoes.  The  planter  saved  about  80  miles  of 
travel  in  this  small  field.  The  weeder  saved,  at  least 
one  hoeing  and  one  cultivating,  and  left  the  ground 
in  excellent  shape.  The  work  of  the  Cutaway  did  us 
more  good  than  a  second  plowing.  Another  thing 
that  saved  steps  was  the  long  row.  About  the  best 
we  can  do  with  a  good  horse  and  expert  workman,  is 
to  get  the  single  cultivator  around  from  one  row  to 
the  next  one  with  12  feet  of  walking.  In  many  cases, 
20  feet  would  be  nearer  to  it.  This  is  the  same  for  a 
short  row  as  for  a  long  one.  We  had  186  rows  in  the 
field.  It  made  an  extra  mile  of  travel  to  get  the 
planter  or  the  Cutaway  around  in  this  field.  Had  we 


run  the  rows  the  other  way  of  the  field,  there  would 
have  been  201  rows,  a  difference  of  several  miles  in 
the  “turning  around”  for  the  season.  We  have  heard 
farmers  object  to  the  two-horse  riding  cultivator,  be¬ 
cause  they  say  it  takes  too  much  time  to  turn  around. 
It  is  true  that  some  time  is  lost  in  this  way.  A  man 
who  knows  how  to  do  it  can  quickly  lift  a  single  cul¬ 
tivator  around,  and  a  well-trained  horse  will  shift 
over  without  injuring  a  plant.  The  riding  cultivator 
in  a  fenced  field  is  liable  to  damage  a  number  of 
plants,  but  It  does  so  much  steadier  work,  and  is 
under  such  perfect  control,  that  we  use  it  whenever 
possible. 

SOME  CROP  FIGURES.— We  may  carry  the  thing 
a  luue  farther  yet.  Our  186  rows  gave  105,219  feet. 
The  potatoes  were  dropped  20  inches  apart,  so  that 
63,131  pieces  of  seed  were  cut  for  this  one  field.  They 

came  out  of  24  barrels — 
all  cut  by  hand.  Some 
of  the  “blind  eyes”  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  did 
not  sprout  well,  but  we 
estimate  that  there  are 
not  far  from  56,000  hills 
or  distinct  plants  in  the 
field.  This  meant  more 
than  4,000,000  potato  bugs 
to  be  killed.  The  aver¬ 
age  set  of  tubers  on  these 
plants  is  eight,  which 
would  give  448,000  pota¬ 
toes  to  be  dug  out  and 
picked  up.  Is  there  any 
crop  that  requires  more 
travel  and  work  than  po¬ 
tatoes? 

We  have  heard  much 
about  the  machines  for 
cutting  potatoes,  but 
from  all  we  can  learn  of 
them,  we  prefer  to  cut 
by  hand.  They  do  rapid 
work,  and  on  the  long, 
slim  varieties,  where  the 
eyes  are  well  scattered 
over  the  tuber,  they 
might  answer.  On  the 
Carman  varieties,  they 
would  not  do.  We  should 
expect  40  per  cent  of 
missing  hills  of  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  if  cut  with  the 
machine. 

We  find  that  much 
labor  is  lost  by  unskillful 
hoemen.  A  good  man 
with  a  hoe  averaged  four 
good  clips  to  the  plant.  With  these  four  well-directed 
strokes,  he  cut  out  the  weeds,  and  left  the  soil  prop¬ 
erly  around  the  hill.  Other  workmen,  who  did  not 
understand  the  use  of  the  hoe,  would  average  10  clips, 
which  would  mean  336,000  useless  strokes  in  the  field. 
We  notice  that  some  workmen  use  a  hoe  as  they 
would  an  ax,  chopping  at  the  ground  with  great 
force.  The  difference  in  force  between  chopping  and 
the  quick  scrape  and  pull  of  the  expert  hoeman 
would  accomplish  greater  results  if  operated  at  the 
wood  pile.  Another  great  loss  in  force  is  found  in  the 
failure  to  pull  out  the  little  weeds  when  hoeing. 
These  little  fellows  hide  under  the  plants.  They 
could  be  pulled  out  with  the  thumb  and  finger  with 
the  force  required  to  lift  eight  ounces  one  foot  from 
the  ground.  If  left  in  the  ground,  they  wait  until  a 
shower,  and  then  outgrow  the  potatoes.  By  actual 
experiment,  I  conclude  that  one  of  these  baby  rag¬ 
weeds,  permitted  to  grow  until  the  potatoes  are  ripe, 
requires  a  force  equal  to  that  needed  to  raise  50 
pounds  in  order  to  pull  it  up.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  how  many  useless  tons  must  be  lifted  in  this 
seven-acre  field  because  the  baby  weeds  were  left. 
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ROCKY  FORD  MELONS. 

The  Development  of  a  Great  Trade. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  the  name  Rocky  Ford 
lias  become  a  very  familiar  one  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Early  in  September  of  1897,  the  first  car-load  of 
muskmelons  arrived  from  that  far-off  Colorado  town. 
The  eastern  melon  crop  was  short  and  poor  because 
of  excessive  rains.  These  melons,  grown  under  the 
cloudless  Colorado  skies,  ripened  by  the  constant  sun¬ 
light,  were  of  a  quality  that  at  once  attracted  a  dis¬ 
criminating  trade.  They  sold  at  high  prices,  and 
every  buyer  wanted  more.  About  60  car-loads  were 
disposed  of  thqt  season,  and  last  year,  the  demand 
was  largely  increased,  268  car-loads  representing  the 
shipments  to  this  market,  and  that  in  a  season  when 
the  market  was  flooded  with  eastern-grown  melons. 
Quality  did  it.  So  sanguine  are  the  receivers  here 
of  the  superior  quality  of  these  melons,  that  they 
say  if  the  streets  and  stores  were  filled  with  eastern- 
grown  melons,  they  could  still  sell  every  Rocky  Ford 
melon  at  high  prices. 

The  sale  of  the  entire  receipts  here  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  firm,  The  Lyon  Brothers  Company. 
They  have  a  monopoly  of  these  melons,  and  are  thus 
able  to  maintain  prices.  This  is  only  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  contention  often  made  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  scattering  shipments  among  different  receivers 
tends  to  lower  prices.  This  company  have  all  the 
genuine  Rocky  Ford  melons,  and  can  practically 
make  the  prices.  Were  shipments  divided,  and  con¬ 
signments  made  to  two  or  more  firms,  there  would 
be  competition  to  sell,  and  the  ultimate  result  would 
pretty  likely  be  lower  prices.  The  first  shipment  of 
these  melons  for  this  year  is  due  here  about  August 
15.  About  300  car-loads  are  expected  this  year. 

The  variety  of  these  melons  is  the 
Netted  Gem.  The  superior  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  is  attributed  more  to  the  clear 
skies,  hot  sunshine  and  freedom  from 
rain  than  to  the  variety.  It  is  said  that, 
last  year,  there  was  rain  in  the  melon 
district  at  Rocky  Ford  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  for  the  first  time  in  30  years, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  quality  of  the 
melons  received  here  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  those  received  the  previous  year. 

Thus  far  this  year,  there  has  been  no 
rain,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  growers  that 
there  will  not  be.  In  this  respect,  the 
farmers  there  differ  from  eastern  farm¬ 
ers,  who  usually  hope  for  frequent, 
rains,  though  it  is  well  known  that 
bright  sunshine  is  required  to  give  a  fine 
flavor  to  fruits.  The  Colorado  growers 
have  a  big  advantage  on  climate. 

At  Fig.  224,  is  shown  a  cut  of  some  of 
these  Rocky  Ford  melons.  Their  very 
appearance  indicates  good  quality.  No¬ 
tice  the  thickness  of  the  flesh.  There’s 
little  waste  in  such  melons  as  these. 

This  season,  the  market  has  been  fill¬ 
ed  with  so-called  itocky  Ford  melons. 

They  began  coming  from  Florida,  and 
have  come  from  Texas,  Georgia,  and  other  southern 
States.  The  seedsmen  last  Winter  advertised  Rocky 
Ford  melon  seed.  Many  of  these  coming  in  were 
marked  as  being  grown  from  Rocky  Ford  seed.  It 
is  simply  using  the  name  oi  a  reputable  article  to 
sell  another  which  is  likely  to  be  of  poorer  quality. 


FALL  PLANTING  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

What  Advantages  are  Gained  by  It? 

Are  any  advantages  to  be  gained  by  planting  fruit  trees 
in  the  Fall?  What  kinds  is  it  safe  to  plant  at  that  sea¬ 
son?  Nurserymen  urge  this  practice,  but  do  successful 
orchardists  follow  it,  as  a  rule?  h.  c.  c.  m. 

Milford,  Conn. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES. — Some  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
planted  in  the  Fall  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have 
decided  advantages  over  those  planted  in  the  Spring. 
Their  roots  become  firmly  set  in  the  earth,  and  the 
cut  places  are  all  healed  over  in  time  to  start  into 
growth  with  the  first  warm  Spring  days.  When  a 
tree  is  transplanted,  it  must  start  new,  tender,  white 
rootlets  before  it  can  absorb  sufficient  moisture  and 
nourishment  to  induce  and  sustain  normal  growth. 
If  transplanted  late  in  the  Spring,  the  growth  will 
be  started  late.  If  transplanted  early,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  be  otherwise  favorable  there  will  be  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  early  start,  if  transplanted  in  the  Fall, 
there  will  be  a  still  better  opportunity  for  an  early 
start,  unless  the  Winter  has  damaged  the  tree.  The 
earlier  in  the  Fall  the  transplanting  is  done  the  bet¬ 
ter,  provided  it  is  not  done  too  early,  while  the  leaves 
stick  firmly  to  the  tree,  because  the  rootlets  will  have 
so  much  more  time  to  develop  before  cold  weather 
stops  their  growth.  In  some  sections,  it  is  necessary 
to  strip  off  the  leaves  before  they  are  quite  ready  to 


fall  of  their  own  weight,  and  it  does  no  harm  to  do 
so  if  the  new  wood  is  well  developed.  It  matters 
nothing  whether  the  wind  or  the  finger  separates  the 
ripened  leaves  from  the  trees. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS.— But  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences  in  trees  regarding  their  successful  trans¬ 
planting  in  the  Fall  or  Spring;  and  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  climate  of  various  parts  of  the  country 
as  to  the  effect  upon  Fall-planted  trees.  The  whole 
subject  resolves  itself  into  the  ability  or  inability  of 
the  tree  to  endure  the  evaporating  influences  of  the 
time  that  must  elapse  between  the  time  of  planting 
and  vigorous,  normal  growth.  Pomaceous  fruits,  in¬ 
cluding  the  apple,  pear,  &c.,  are  much  more  safely 
planted  in  the  Fall  than  the  peach,  cherry  and  other 
stone  fruits.  Except  in  very  moist  and  mild  climates, 
I  would  not  advise  the  setting  of  the  latter  at  that 
time  of  year,  but  in  early  Spring.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  the  Gulf  States,  Fall  is  a  suitable  time  to 
transplant  almost  every  kind  of  tree.  In  the  Atlantic 
States,  the  same  is  sometimes  true,  but  not  always. 
In  the  central  and  northern  States,  it  is  risky  for 
the  stone  fruits,  and  in  the  prairie  States,  absolutely 
dangerous  for  all.  I  have  seen  many  excellent  young 
apple  trees  killed  outright  by  Fall  planting  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri.  Farther  north,  it  is  still  more  inad¬ 
visable.  The  trouble  is  that  the  moisture  in  the  wood 
and  bark  is  so  far  exhausted  as  to  damage,  if  not  kill, 
the  trees  before  they  grow.  Cold  winds  are  especially 
hungry  for  moisture,  and  all  cold  air  is  bad  on  newly- 
set  trees.  It  sometimes  kills  thrifty  trees  of  many 
years’  growth.  The  experiences  of  the  past  Winter 
are  of  this  character. 

THE  NURSERYMEN’S  SIDE.— Nurserymen  are 
anxious  to  sell  trees  in  the  Fall,  in  order  to  get  a  part 
of  their  income  at  that  season,  just  as  any  business 


man  would  want  to  do;  and  it  may  be  that  they  some¬ 
times  wrongly  advise  persons  to  plant,  simply  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  purchasers. 
No  honest  or  wise  nurseryman  would  advise  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  plant  things  at  a  time  when  they  would  not 
do  well,  and  few  intentionally  do  so.  Sometimes  they 
are  mistaken  about  the  advisability  of  setting  trees 
of  certain  kinds  at  certain  times,  and  thus  uninten¬ 
tionally  mislead  their  customers.  All  climates  are 
more  or  less  fickle,  and  what  will  succeed  one  year 
will  not  in  another. 

As  to  the  matter  of  following  any  fixed  rules  in 
planting,  either  in  Fall  or  Spring,  in  specified  regions, 
it  could  scarcely  be  done  wisely.  The  safest  guide 
would  be  the  experience  of  others  who  have  tested  the 
matter  in  the  vicinity.  In  cases  where  this  is  not 
possible,  it  would  be  well  to  act  on  the  principles  just 
stated  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  rather  than 
on  the  advice  of  those  interested  in  selling  trees. 
They  may  mean  well,  and  advise  wisely,  or  they  may 
do  neither.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said,  plant 
the  stone  fruits  in  the  Spring  only,  and  the  pome 
fruits  in  either  Fall  or  Spring,  except  in  the  extreme 
North  and  in  the  prairie  States.  In  Connecticut,  this 
would  be  my  plan  to  follow.  Some  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  orchards  in  the  country  have  been 
planted  in  both  Fall  and  Spring,  but  the  more  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  to  set  in  the  Spring.  The  same  is  true 
of  bush  fruits  and  grapes.  Strawberries  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  set  in  the  Spring,  or  very  early  in  the  Fall  in  case 
a  small  patch  is  wanted  for  home  use. 

A  GOOD  PLAN. — A  very  good  plan,  and  one  which  I 
have  repeatedly  followed,  is  to  buy  the  trees  in  the 
Fall,  and  heel  them  in  or  bury  them  until  the  first 
warm  days  of  Spring,  and  then  plant  them.  This  will 
give  the  roots  time  to  heal  over  the  wounds  made  in 


digging  them,  and  avoid  any  delay  in  Spring.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  from  the  nurseries 
to  distant  customers.  There  is,  also,  no  danger  from 
injury  by  the  Winter,  if  the  trees  are  properly  heeled. 
Sometimes  they  are  damaged  in  the  nursery  rows 
where  they  grew.  I  would  trim  both  roots  and  tops 
as  soon  as  received  in  the  Fall  and  bury  root  and 
branch  in  the  soil  of  some  place  where  it  is  neither 
wet  nor  very  dry.  Great  care  should  be  used  to  untie 
the  bundles  and  sift  and  pack  the  earth  well  among 
the  roots.  Stakes  should  be  driven  between  each  va¬ 
riety,  and  plainly  write  the  name  on  each  stake,  well 
above  the  earth.  Heeling  in  trees  tied  in  bundles  for 
any  time  beyond  a  day  is  dangerous,  and  much  dam¬ 
age  is  often  clone  them  ih  this  way.  We  may  think, 
when  they  are  heeled  in,  that  they  will  be  set  in  the 
orchard  the  hext  day  or  very  soon  after,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  more  than  to  cover  the  roots  from 
sight;  and  it  may  rain,  or  snow,  or  freeze  the  next 
hour,  or  some  other  business  may  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  planted  for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  much  longer  time. 
No!  do  it  well  and  run  no  risks.  Many  nurserymen 
have  been  accused  of  sending  damaged  trees,  wnen 
the  injury  was  done  as  just  described.  n.  e.  v.  d. 


“SHORT”  BARRELS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Are  the  Old  Barrels  Illegal? 

Being  interested  in  the  barrel  business,  I  have  been 
carefully  scanning  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
some  time,  for  information  ancnt  the  subject  of 
“Short  barrels.”  I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  in  your 
last  issue  that  many  barrels  are  being  sent  in  un¬ 
marked,  in  alleged  violation  of  the  law.  The  writer 
under  the  title  Among  the  Marketmen  intimates  that 
commission  men  may  take  some  action  looking  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  etc.  I  hope  that 
ho  hasty  action  may  be  taken  in  this 
direction  for  the  following  reasons:  al 
Would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  prove  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  apple  crop  was  extremely  light, 
consequently  barrel  makers  throughout 
the  State,  and  especially  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  where  the  •  16%-heaa  oarrel 
has  been  the  standard  size  for  30  odd 
years  to  my  personal  knowledge,  had 
many  of  the  r.i flawed  barrels  left  over 
(I  have  over  3,000  such). 

No  doubt  the  intent  of  the  Ambler 
Barrel  bill  was  to  drive  out  the  log¬ 
head  barrel,  regardless  of  the  results  to 
hundreds  of  barrel-makers  through  the 
State,  and  to  the  large  number  of  coop¬ 
erage  stock  manufacturers  who,  by  such 
intent,  would  suffer  still  more  than  the 
coopers,  as  they  manufacture  stock  usu¬ 
ally  a  year  in  advance  of  the  demand. 
But  laws  with  penalties  attached  must 
be  interpreted  strictly  by  the  letter,  not 
the  intent  only,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
statutory  lawyers  of  the  State  says  that 
barrels  made  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  Ambler  bill  do  not  require  any 
mark,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  four  other 
lawyers  to  whom  the  matter  was  submitted.  A  mis¬ 
take,  I  think,  was  made  in  not  postponing  the  time 
when  this  law  should  take  effect.  One  result  of  the 
change  which  fruit  growers  will  feel  when  the  smaller 
barrels  are  worked  off,  is  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
the  new  standard  barrel,  it  being  the  same  size  as 
the  flour  barrel;  an  extraordinary  demand  for  cooper¬ 
age  stock  of  this  size  has  sent  prices  up  25  per  cent. 
There  is  no  Question  as  to  the  wisdom  in  securing  a 
uniform  standard-sized  barrel,  and  it  will  succeed, 
but  justice  to  all  concerned  requires  time  and  patience. 
Senator  Rice,  who  was  on  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Ambler  bill,  told  me  that  had  the  committee 
known  the  facts  as  referred  to  above,  the  bill  would 
have  been  amended  as  to  time.  fruit  grower. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


There  are  many  complaints  regarding  the  Japan  plums. 
Wickson  has  failed  to  satisfy  me  by  reason  of  its  lack 
of  productiveness.  No  complaint  in  other  respects  from 
me.  The  Willard  plum  I  have  never  indorsed,  and  bqj 
lieve  the  only  good  feature  it  has  is  its  extreme  earliness. 
The  foliage  has  always  kept  healthy  with  me. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  s.  d.  willakd. 

False  Oats.— Why  do  oats  fail  to  produce  seed? 

While  I  cannot  state  positively -that  my  theory  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  failure  to  develop  seed  is  the  correct 
one,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  is  due  to  one  or 
both  of  the  following  reasons:  To  the  improper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  flora]  organs,  or  to  lack  of  proper  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers.  Both  of  these  causes  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  during  the 
period  of  bloom,  or  to  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  plant 
owing  to  lack  of  proper  plant  food.  Assuming  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  flowers  to  develop  fruit,  or  seed,  to  be  due 
to  the  lack  of  plant  food,  the  remedy  would  be  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  but  if  not  so  due,  I  can 
-suggest  no  remedy.  wm,  stuart,  Asst.  Botanist. 

Indiana  Exp.  Stgtioq. 


SOME  GENUINE  ROCKY  FORD  MELONS.  Fig.  224. 
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LIVING  TREES  FOR  FENCE  POSTS. 

To  Hold  Up  Woven  Wire. 

WIRE  SAVES  LUMBER. — With  us,  good  cedar 
posts  are  delivered  where  wanted  at  a  price  so  low 
that  the  sellers  practically  get  nothing  for  the  posts, 
after  allowing  a  fair  price  for  labor  and  team.  In 
many  sections  which  are  still  practically  a  vast  wil¬ 
derness,  the  lumber  that  is  offered  by  sawmill  men 
for  fencing  purposes  is  of  such  an  indifferent  nature 
that  within  a  very  few  years,  it  rots  or  warps  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  shape.  On  the  other  hand,  good  lumber 
is  held  at  a  figure  so  high  as  to  make  it  prohibitive 
to  the  farmer  of  low  or  only  average  means.  For 
this  reason  the  woven  wire  fence  has  made  such  rapid 
inroads.  Only  a  very  short  time  ago,  even  a  sawmill 
man  asked  me  to  build  him  a  wire  fence.  The  infer¬ 
ence  is  plain.  He  can  realize  more  for  his  lumber 
than  such  a  fence  will  cost,  and  when  the  wooden 
structure  would  have  to  be  replaced,  the  wire  fence 
will  still  be  in  its  prime. 

I  and  many  of  my  neighbors  prefer  the  Kitselman 
style  of  fence.  On  land  of  uniform  grade,  a  fairly 
decent  job  may  be  made  with  fencing  in  the  roll.  On 
uneven  ground,  farmers  find  it  decidedly  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  weave  the  fence  right  where  wanted,  making 
it  conform  to  the  undulations  of  the  surface,  thus  ob¬ 
viating  unsightly  bulges,  or  else  tedious  repeated  cut¬ 
ting  and  splicing. 

FEWER  POSTS  NEEDED. — It  so  happens  that  the 
wire  fence  not  only  completely  solves  the  lumber  prob¬ 
lem,  but  it  also,  at  the  same  time,  solves  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fence-post  problem  that  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me.  If  only  for  appearance  sake,  one-third 
the  posts  may  be  discarded,  being  altogether  unnec- 
cessary.  All  my  outside  or  line  fence  is  made  with 
the  posts  a  rod  apart,  thus  cutting 
down  the  item  of  posts  over  50  per 
cent.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  forest  trees  right  in  line,  so  I 
concluded  to  save  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  by  using  these  instead  of 
posts.  Since  then,  I  have  cut  them 
down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  woven  fabric.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  thick  a  tree  may  be  in 
diameter,  it  sways  considerably 
during  a  heavy  storm,  and  stretches 
the  wire.  Further,  when  a  tree  to 
which  a  fence  is  stapled  blows 
down,  it  does  much  more  damage 
than  if  it  fell  on  the  fence  stand¬ 
ing  free.  In  my  experience,  of  all 
trees,  the  least  to  be  relied  upon 
is  the  Black  oak.  It  will  die  sud¬ 
denly  without  warning,  rots  in  a 
jiffy,  and  then  there  is  trouble  in 
store.  The  best  tree  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  I  have  found  to  be  the  hick¬ 
ory.  Fruit  trees  are  objectionable, 
as  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  grow  straight,  usu¬ 
ally  become  top-heavy,  are  easily  blown  down,  and 
most  of  them  are  comparatively  short-lived.  I  would 
rather  not  avail  myself  of  any  tree,  a  still  further  ob¬ 
jection  being  that,  where  land  is  valuable  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  they  are  too  heavy  a  drain  on  the 
soil.  ; 

SAVE  THE  POSTS. — Whatever  sort  of  tree  one  may 
decide  upon  planting  for  this  purpose,  let  tne  number 
be  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  actually  needed. 
For  wire  fence,  no  uniform  distance  is  necessary,  and, 
should  the  tree  in  regular  course  die,  itsvnext  neigh¬ 
bor  may  answer  the  purpose  fully  as  efficiently,  if  not 
uniformly.  But,  putting  aside  the  question  of  trees, 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  posts  may  be 
saved  by  placing  the  posts  32  feet  apart,  and  using 
No.  6  wire  stays  every  four  to  six  feet  apart.  Let 
your  end  posts  as  they  should  be,  and  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  posts  will  be  of  litcle  use  except  to  prevent  the 
fence  from  sagging;  in  doing  this,  it  will  lessen  the 
strain  on  the  end  posts.  For  my  part,  I  would  prefer 
a  piece  of  galvanized  inch  pipe  for  intermediate  posts, 
to  many  of  the  heavy  culled  railroad  ties  that  some 
are  using.  In  fact,  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  though 
metal  is  about  to  do  for  the  posts  what  wire  has  al¬ 
ready  done  for  boards,  and,  in  the  end,  it  will,  probr 
ably,  prove  the  cheapest  post  that  our  children,  or 
theirs,  may  be  able  to  get.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  some  places,  the  pipe  is  cheapest  even  now. 

Virginia.  J.  c.  senger. 


After  experience  with  five  kinds  of  potato  diggers,  1 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  present  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes  used  and  the  method  of  planting  em¬ 
ployed,  no  digger  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  five-tined  fork. 

Bancroft,  Mich.  e.  d.  l. 

The  Rumford  Historical  Association  has  erected  a 
monument  to  mark  the  spot  near  which  the  original 
Baldwin  apple  was  grown.  The  old  Baldwin  deserves  a 
monument  far  more  than  many  a  small-apple  man  who 
is  thus  honored. 


KAINIT  ON  PEAR  TREES. 

Did  It  Kill  Them  ? 

II.  L.  IV.,  Newborn,  Virginia.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  27, 
page  408,  a  correspondent  mentions  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  application  of  lcainit  in  a  pear  orchard,  but  does 
not  enter  into  particulars.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
and  in  what  quantity  and  when  the  kainit  was  applied, 
and  in  what  way  it  affected  the  trees.  How  old  were  the 
trees?  As  1  have  been  applying  kainit  to  my  own  trees, 
I  should  like  to  know  more  about  results  before  using  any 
more. 

ANSWERED  I5Y  J.  R.  CORNELL. 

The  use  of  kainit  in  moderate  quantities  as  a 
source  of  potash  on  different  fruits,  has  given  me,  in 
past  years,  good  results.  I  have  not  used  it  recently, 
as  muriate  of  potash  is  more  satisfactory  and  cheaper. 
With  my  experience,  I  would  not  apply  kainit  to  any 
trees,  except  when  they  were  in  a  dormant  condition. 
With  the  orchard  spoken  of  where  I  had  such  a  dis¬ 
astrous  experience,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  some¬ 
what  into  particulars,  in  order  to  understand  the 
case.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  afflicted 
very  badly  with  the  Pear  midge,  so  much  so  that  the 
fruit  of  Lawrence,  which  suffers  most  from  its  work, 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  it.  In  my  efforts  to 
find  a  remedy  for  this  pest,  I  saw  kainit  recommend¬ 
ed,  so  tried  it.  I  made  my  first  application  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  on  or  about  April  15,  1894,  on  an  acre  of 
Lawrence  trees.  The  trees  were  about  20  years  old, 
and  were  in  thrifty  condition.  I  spread  the  kainit 
as  evenly  as  possible,  all  over  the  ground  by  hand, 
using  one  ton  in  the  application.  Some  time  later,  I 
learned  that  it  should  not  have  been  applied  until  the 
midge  maggot  fell  to  the  ground,  which  occurs  the 
fore  part  of  June.  Fearing  to  use  any  more  that  sea¬ 
son,  I  waited  until  the  following  year,  1895,  when 
about  June  15,  I  used  the  same  amount  in  the  same 


manner.  The  next  year,  I  used  at  the  rate  of  a  half¬ 
ton  to  the  acre.  During  this  period,  this  orchard  was 
plowed  and  harrowed,  but  was  not  given  absolutely 
clean  culture. 

The  trees,  in  the  Summer  of  1894,  looked  fine,  the 
foliage  was  exceptionally  good,  and  the  trees  showed 
great  vigor.  The  growing  season  of  1895  showed  no 
bad  results  except  some  fire  blight,  which  was  quite 
prevalent  with  me  that  year;  but  the  Summer  and 
Fall  of  1896  showed  many  trees  in  a  bad  condition. 
Late  in  the  Autumn,  finding  some  trees  dying,  I  dug 
them  out,  when  I  found  the  large  roots  near  the  sur¬ 
face  dead  or  nearly  so,  while  the  deeper  roots  ap¬ 
peared  healthy.  I  have  continued  digging  up  trees  to 
the  present  year.  The  trees  now  remaining  look 
healthy,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  The  loss  of 
trees  has  amounted  to  fully  50  per  cent.  I  was 
strongly  impressed  with  this  fact.  Where  the  mois¬ 
ture  was  the  greatest,  the  loss  was  the  greatest.  Part 
of  this  plot  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest,  and  is 
much  moister  soil;  there  the  loss  was  nearly  total.  I 
could  not  see  but  grass  and  weeds  thrived  well,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  excessive  dose  of  potash  salts. 


“OLD  HOME  WEEK ”  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

We  have  had  something  to  say  about  the  “Old 
Home  Week,”  which  has  become  a  State  holiday  in 
New  Hampshire.  From  August  26  to  September  1, 
old  residents  of  New  Hampshire  are  to  return  to  their 
old  homes,  and  revive  the  memories  which,  with 
many  of  them,  have  dropped  out  of  mind.  The  hill 
towns  in  particular  are  to  organize  celebrations,  and 
the  event  promises  to  be  both  interesting  and  useful 
to  the  State.  Town  and  city  men,  who  have  wandered 
far  away  from  the  old  hillside,  are  expected  to  return 
to  the  scenes  of  their  childhood.  The  old  well,  the 
school  house  on  the  corner,  and  the  old  farm  home, 
will  be  revisited,  and  there  will  be  a  kindling  of  old 
memories  and  a  revival  of  old  associations  that  will 
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last  through  life.  New  Hampshire  is  particularly  rich 
in  those  natural  ties  that  hold  one  to  the  old  farm. 
It  seems  like  an  excellent  thing  for  the  Granite  State 
to  inaugurate  such  a  holiday. 

Figure  225  shows  some  of  the  familiar  scenes  which 
will  be  revisited  during  the  Old  Home  Week.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  holidays. 
It  is  bound  to  benefit  New  Hampshire,  and  all  her 
wandering  sons  and  daughters  may  well  go  back  to 
the  old  homestead,  and  drink  from  the  Fountain  of 
Youth  once  more.  They  won’t  be  likely  to  take  in 
any  of  the  bacteria  of  discontent,  or  anarchy,  when 
they  drink  from  the  home  spring.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
hopes  to  be  represented  at  one  of  these  typical  re¬ 
unions,  so  that  we  can  tell  our  readers  something 
about  how  the  Week  was  celebrated. 


SELLING  SMALL  QUANTITIES  OF  WOOL. 

One  of  the  puzzling  problems  the  farmer  with  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  has  to  face  is  how  to  market  his 
clip  of  wool  advantageously.  There  is  far  too  wide 
a  margin  between  its  value  at  the  factory  and  the 
price  he  is  able  to  get  for  it  at  home.  There  are  so 
many  middlemen,  each  one  demanding  a  profit,  and 
such  a  profusion  of  market  reports,  that  I  sometimes 
wonder  that  the  farmer  gets  any  profit  at  all.  Most 
of  the  wool  in  one  section  of  western  New  York, 
where  I  am  well  acquainted,  passed  through  the  hands 
of  four  buyers  before  it  reached  the  manufacturer. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is  that,  ordinarily,  the 
country  buyer  will  not  pay  any  higher  price  for  wool 
that  is  put  up  in  extra  form.  The  man  who  ties  up 
a  neat,  clean  fleece  with  light,  fine  cord,  with  no  chaff 
or  other  filth,  is  obliged  to  sell  at  the  same  price  per 
pound  as  the  more  careless  neighbor  who  takes  rag¬ 
ged  fleeces  containing  burrs  and 
dirt,  and  tied  with  all  the  coarse 
wool  twine  he  can  get  on  the  fleece. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  remedy  for 
these  conditions  is  for  the  farmer 
to  get  nearer  the  manufacturer. 

There  ±s  then  a  chance  to  get  all 
there  is  in  his  wool  crop.  If  it  is  of 
superior  quality  and  put  up  in  pro¬ 
per  shape,  he  will  be  far  more 
likely  to  reap  the  benefit,  an  ,  will 
be  sure  to  realize  more  nearly  its 
full  value.  I  know  it  is  claimed 
that  the  wool  commission  mer¬ 
chants  cannot  handle  small  lots  of 
wool  to  advantage,  but  I  think -this 
is  a  mistaken  idea.  While  it  is, 
probably,  true  that  wool  in  large 
lots  will  sell  better,  the  difference 
in  price  between  large  and  small 
lots  will  not  be  as  great  as  many 
would  suppose..  And  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  selling  in  this  way,  for  a 
slightly  lower  price  per  pound,  is 
not  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  submitting  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  ordinary  buyer  in  the  country  districts. 

Of  course,  there  are  commission  firms  that  should 
be  avoided,  but  there  are,  also,  firms  that  are  perfectly 
reliable  and  trustworthy,  and  with  whom  the  farmer 
can  deal  to  his  profit.  I  have  a  friend  who  usually 
keeps  about  100  sheep,  who  has  consigned  his  wool  to 
a  Chicago  firm  every  year  for  15  years,  and  says  he 
has  never  had  occasion  to  criticise  any  act  of  theirs, 
and  has  always  realized  more  tor  his  wool  than  he 
could  have  done  at  home.  It  might  be  wise,  in  some 
instances,  for  several  farmers  who  have  wool  of  a 
uniform  grade,  to  combine  their  shipments  and  sell 
them  together,  and  so  overcome,  to  a  degree,  any  dis¬ 
advantage  from  selling  in  small  lots. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  frank  d.  ward. 


New  York  City  authorities  are  determined  to  enforce 
the  new  law  concerning  the  adulteration  of  fruit  syrups, 
and  after  Sept.  1,  the  syrups  used  for  soda  water  will  be 
strictly  examined,  and  the  street  venders  of  lemonade 
will  be  held  to  account,  like  the  owners  of  elaborate  soda 
fountains.  Not  only  will  the  public  health  be  benefited, 
but  the  enforcement  of  the  Ford  law  should  be  beneficial 
to  fruit  producers. 

Swedish  Firjit  Shows.— Sweden  is  to  try  a  series  of 
fruit  shows  on  a  new  plan  this  year,  which  will  be  of  es¬ 
pecial  interest  to  market  growers.  The  fruit  is  to  be 
exhibited  packed  in  suitable  receptacles  for  marketing. 
In  judging,  both  the  mode  of  packing  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  show  wi'l 
be  a  species  of  market,  the  exhibits  being  samples  of 
what  the  exhibitor  has  for  sale.  It  is  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies. 
The  exhibition  of  these  fruit  packages  seems  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea. 

Hard  Wheat  Needed. — Well-informed  millers  who  are 
doing  business  in  a  commercial  way,  have  given  me  to 
understand  that  the  proportion  of  Spring  wheat  mixture 
—or  blend,  as  the  trade  prefers  to  call  it — varies  with 
circumstances;  for  instance,  if  the  local  crop  is  good,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  No.  1  hard  is  required,  about  30  per 
cent  usually,  while  under  certain  circumstances,  as  much 
as  50  per  cent  may  be  necessary  to  bring  their  product 
up  to  the  required  standard.  This  year,  the  home  crop 
is  somewhat  "off”  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  blend 
would  run  about  40  to  60  per  cent.  M.  garrahan. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Rape  for  Poultry  Food. 

J.  E.  8.,  Columbus,  N.  ,J. — What  do  you 
know  about  rape,  growing  In  late  Fall  and 
keeping  green  after  freezing?  I  have 
some;  have  cut  part  of  it  twice,  and  it 
makes  the  very  best  green  food  for  ducks 
and  chickens  I  have  ever  tried.  If  it  would 
only  stay  green  through  the  Winter,  it 
would  simply  be  immense.  It  is  a  great 
grower,  when  wet  enough.  It  has  made  a 
great  growth  since  the  rains. 

Ans. — Last  year,  our  rape  kept  green 
till  the  very  severe  cold  in  February. 
A  few  plants  lived  through  the  Winter, 
and  produced  seed  this  year.  The  plant 
is  quite  hardy  with  us,  and  giv.es  a 
heavy  yield  of  green  fodder.  Poultry 
are  remarkably  fond  of  the  rape. 

The  Salmonberry. 

P.  G.  8.,  Columbus,  Pa.—  1.  Is  the  salmon- 
berry  the  same  as  the  raspberry?  2.  What 
time  of  year  should  the  seed  be  sown? 

Ans. — 1.  The  salmonberry  is  a  species 
of  the  raspberry  family,  known  in 
science  as  Rubus  spectabilis.  It  is  very 
abundant  from  northern  California  to 
Alaska,  being  one  of  the  commonest  and 
best  of  the  wild  fruits  of  those  regions. 
It  flourishes  best  in  a  moist,  cool,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  does  not  seem  to  take  readily 
to  the  conditions  in  the  eastern  United 
States  or  Canada,  although  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  to 
cultivation  there.  2.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  after  it  is  fully  ripe. 
It  should  be  kept  moist  and  not  too 
warm.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Fall  Transplanting  of  Raspberries. 

H.  M.,  Milford,  Conn.— Can  raspberries, 
both  black  and  red,  be  successfully  plant¬ 
ed  in  late  Summer  or  Fall? 

Ans. — Raspberries  of  any  kind  can  be 
planted  in  the  Fall,  after  growth  has 
stopped.  In  some  sections,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  plant  them  at  that  season,  be¬ 
cause  of  damage  from  the  severity  of  the 
succeeding  Winter.  In  Connecticut,  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  much  trouble 
from  this  source,  provided  the  plants  are 
mulched  immediately  upon  being  plant¬ 
ed.  In  late  Summer,  there  would  be 
great  loss  if  plants  were  moved,  for  the 
red  or  sucker-making  kinds  are  then  in 
a  very  tender  stage,  and  usually  full  of 
leaves.  By  the  most  careful  treatment, 
a  small  proportion  might  be  made  to 
live,  but  not  enough  to  be  profitable. 
The  black  or  cap  varieties  are  then  just 
taking  root  at  their  tips.  Early  in  the 
Summer,  I  have  known  young  sprouts 
of  both  classes  to  be  profitably  trans¬ 
planted,  care  having  been  used  in  water¬ 
ing  them  at  planting  time,  so  that  there 
was  little  wilting  of  the  young  shoots. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

The  Pear  Blister-Mite. 

W.  T.  P.,  Lake  Cushman,  Wash.—  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  pear  trees  infested  with  a  scale,  a 
sample  of  which  I  inclose.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  pear  leaves  sent  by  W.  T.  P.  were 
badly  infested  by  a  little  foe  known  as 
the  Pear  blister-mite,  and  not  by  a  scale 
insect.  The  attack  begins  on  the  pear 
leaves  before  they  are  fully  expanded  in 
the  Spring,  in  the  form  of  small,  red, 
blister-like  spots.  About  June  1,  the 
spots  gradually  change  to  a  green  color 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  leaf.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
thq  spots  change  to  a  dark-brown  color. 
The  spots  present  a  thick,  corky  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  disease  spreads  to  the  new 
leaves  as  they  come  out  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  No  variety  of  pears  seems  to  be 
exempt  from  attack  by  this  mite,  but  it 
attacks  only  the  pear.  The  diseased 
spots  are  termed  galls  or  blisters.  If 
they  are  carefully  examined  with  a 
hand-glass,  one  can  discern  near  the 
center  of  each,  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
leaf,  a  minute,  round  hole.  This  hole 
leads  into  the  blister  within  the  sub¬ 


stance  of  the  leaf  wherein  reside  the 
creatures  that  cause  the  disease.  These 
mites  are  exceedingly  small,  being  prac¬ 
tically  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Dozens  of  them  often  live  in  a  single 
blister. 

The  destruction  wrought  by  this  mite 
thus  far  has  not  been  very  serious. 
Where  it  is  exceedingly  abundant,  the 
infested  leaves  often  fall  from  the  tree 
sooner  than  the  others,  thus  depriving 
that  portion  of  the  tree  of  its  breathing 
organs.  The  mites  live  within  the  galls, 
feeding  upon  the  plant  cells,  until  the 
drying  of  the  leaves  in  the  Fall.  They 
then  migrate  from  the  galls  to  the  Win¬ 
ter  buds  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
where  they  soon  work  their  way  beneath 
the  outer  bud  scales,  and  here  hibernate. 
As  soon  as  growth  begins  in  the  Spring, 
these  mites  begin  to  form  their  galls  on 
the  leaves  in  the  opening  bud. 

Some  careful  experiments  we  made 
several  years  ago  demonstrated  that  the 
only  practicable  method  of  combating 
this  mite  while  it  is  in  its  galls  or  blis¬ 
ters  on  the  leaves,  is  to  gather  and 
burn  the  infested  leaves.  Where  but  a 
few  leaves  on  a  tree  are  badly  infested, 
this  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  method 
to  employ  against  the  pest.  As  most  of 
the  mites  winter  in  the  buds  at  or  near 
the  tips  of  the  branches,  the  burning  of 
the  prunings  would  destroy  many  of 
them.  Our  experiments  further  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Pear  blister-mite  can  be 
nearly  exterminated  in  a  badly  infested 
orchard  by  a  single  spraying  of  the  trees 
in  Winter  with  kerosene  emulsion  di¬ 
luted  with  from  five  to  seven  parts  of 
water.  It  is  probable  that  whale-oil 
soap,  one  pound  to  four  or  five  gallons 
of  water,  would  be  equally  as  effective 
as  the  emulsion. 

Painting  Shingles ;  Repairing  Rat  Hole. 

E.  8.  B.,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.— 1.  As  I  have 
some  roofs  to  repair  or  renew,  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  for 
the  purpose  cheaper  and  better  than 
shingles.  The  roofs  are  sloping,  not  flat. 
Also,  is  there  any  way  of  treating  shingles 
profitably  to  add  to  their  durability?  2. 
How  can  I  repair  a  silo  where  the  rats 
have  eaten  through  the  siding  above  a 
cement  floor,  and  how  prevent  them  from 
doing  it  again? 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

1.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  those 
who  have  had  wide  experience,  that  if 
shingles  are  to  be  treated  to  preserve 
them,  they  should  be  treated  before 
being  laid.  Painting  shingles  after  they 
are  in  place  on  a  roof  may  hasten  rather 
than  retard  decay.  In  painting  a  roof, 
unless  extreme  care  is  taken,  there  will 
be  formed  a  slight  ridge  of  paint  at  the 
bottom  of  each  course  of  shingles.  This 
ridge  of  paint  holds  water  at  time  of 
rain,  and  causes  it  to  back  up  somewhat 
under  the  shingles.  Probably  the  best 
preparation  for  shingles  is  hot  coal  or 
gas  tar.  This  material  can  be  procured 
very  cheaply  at  any  place  where  gas  is 
manufactured  from  coal.  The  shingles 
should  be  dipped  into  the  hot  tar,  and 
allowed  to  dry  before  being  laid.  Where 
the  shingles  are  treated  in  this  way,  it 
may  add  materially  to  their  lasting  qual¬ 
ities.  It  is  probable  tha^the  best  roof¬ 
ing  material  is  tile  or  slate.  The  ex¬ 
pense  is,  however,  considerably  greater 
than  for  wood  shingles.  When  a  good 
quality  of  shingles  can  be  made  to  last 
for  from  25  to  30  years,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  slate  or  tile  will  come  into  com¬ 
mon  use  for  ordinary  buildings. 

2.  The  rat  holes  eaten  through  the 
sides  of  the  silo  may  best  be  stopped  by 
nailing  tin  shingles  securely  over  the 
holes.  A  shingle  should  be  nailed  both 
on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  silo 
wall.  We  have  found  by  experience  that 
the  best  thing  to  clear  a  barn  of  rats  is 
a  good  cat.  During  the  past  year,  our 
barn  became  overrun  with  rats.  Two 
good  cats  were  put  in  the  barn,  and 
given  plenty  of  milk,  and  they  secured 
their  fresh  meat  by  catching  rats.  The 
cats  have  paid  for  themselves  many 
times  over,  and  have  very  thoroughly 
cleared  the  barn  of  rats. 


Bevel  and  Splice  for  Silo  Staves. 

C.  M.  T.,  Delavan,  IDs. — Would  L.  A.  C.’s 
recently  suggested  innovation  in  tub  silo 
construction— the  omission  of  the  bevel- 
permit  the  use  of  short  lengths,  that  is, 
piecing  the  staves?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  union  of  the  ends  by  steel  spines  could 
not  be  made  air-tight  without  the  bevel. 

Ans. — The  omission  of  the  bevel  will 
in  no  way  interfere  with  splicing  the 
staves.  In  a  silo  with  a  diameter  of 
from  15  to  18  feet,  the  opening  at  the 
outside  of  the  staves  is  not  more  than 
one-fifteenth  of  an  inch,  and  in  silos 
with  larger  diameters,  the  opening  at 
the  outside  is  correspondingly  less.  The 
steel  spines  to  unite  the  ends  of  staves 
where  they  are  spliced  are  entirely  un¬ 
necessary,  and  are  a  useless  expense.  I 
make  this  statement,  not  as  a  matter 
of  theory,  but  as  a  result  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  Two  silos  built  at  Cornell 
University  have  the  staves  spliced,  and 
the  method  pursued  was  simply  to  saw 
the  ends  square  where  they  meet,  and 
toenail  them  together.  In  one  silo,  the 
staves  were  oeveled  on  the  edge,  and  in 
the  other  silo,  the  staves  were  not  bev- 
-eled.  The  splice  worked  equally  well  in 
either  case.  I  would  recommend  the 
use  of  staves  of  such  a  length  that  only 
one  splice  would  be  necessary  to  each 
stave,  and  in  all  cases,  the  joints  should 
be  broken.  If  a  silo  is  to  be  30  feet  high, 
material  should  be  purchased  20  feet 
in  length,  and  the  splices  will  then  be 
at  the  heights  of  10  and  20  feet  from 
the  bottom,  alternating  so  that  first  a 
20-foot  stave  shall  be  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  a  10-foot  stave  next.  I  know 
of  one  case  where  a  man  constructed  a 
silo,  and  made  the  splice  at  the  same 
place  entirely  around  the  silo,  thus 
having  one  tub  on  top  of  another.  A 
strong  wind  blew  the  top  tub  off  before 
the  silo  was  filled.  This  could  have 
been  avoided  by  alternating  the  splices. 

Jj.  A.  C. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Corn. 

L.  8.  C.,  Borden,  N.  Y. — P.  J.  Berckmans 
says,  on  page  544,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that 
he  sows  Crimson  clover  in  September,  and 
cuts  it  the  next  April  or  May,  getting  from 
1,200  to  2,500  pounds  per  acre,  but  does  not 
tell  us  whether  he  resides  in  Greenland  or 
South  America.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  I  could  sow  Crimson  clover  in 
September  and  cut  it  by  the  middle  of 
May,  and  then  plow  and  plant  to  corn  with 
good  results,  here  in  Steuben  County,  N. 
Y.  How  much  seed  should  be  sown  per 
acre? 

Ans. — Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Georgia  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  The  article  was  headed.  Green 
Crops  for  Georgia  Orchards!  Of  course 
you  cannot  follow  Georgia  methods  in 
New  York.  There  is  a  difference  of  nearly 
six  weeks  in  the  hall  growing  season. 
This  is  your  last  chance  for  sowing 
Crimson  clover  in  your  latitude.  With 
a  moist  soil  or  a  shower  just  after  seed¬ 
ing,  the  clover  may  grow  large  enough 
to  pass  the  Winter  safely;  otherwise,  it 
will  die  out.  It  should  have  been  seed¬ 
ed  two  weeks  ago.  For  three  years  we 
have  sown  this  clover  in  the  early  sweet 
corn,  and  secured  a  fine  growth  by  the 
middle  of  the  following  May.  We  use 
12  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 

What  Fertilizers  with  Manure  ? 

G.  8.,  Marengo,  III. — I  am  engaged  in  rais¬ 
ing  small  fruits.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam. 
What  shall  I  use  in  connection  with  stable 
manure?  The  plants  grow  well,  but  do  not 
produce  as  1  would  like  to  have  them. 
Can  I  apply  anything  this  Fall  to  grow¬ 
ing  plants?  I  have  had  good  success,  but 
would  like  to  do  a  little  better. 

Ans. — The  chief  value  of  stable 
manure  lies  in  the  nitrogen  which  it 
contains.  It  is  weak  in  the  minerals — 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid — which  are 
needed  to  produce  firm  and  well  colored 
fruit.  Nitrogen  promotes  growth,  giv¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  wood,  stem  and 
leaf,  but  is  likely  to  retard  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  seed  or  fruit.  The  simplest  way 
to  add  what  is  needed  is  to  use  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes,  if  they  can  be 
bought  at  less  than  $10  per  ton.  Do  not 
mix  the  ashes  with  the  manure,  but 
broadcast  them  after  plowing,  harrow  in. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  wood  ashes,  you 
can  use  fine  ground  bone  for  the  phos¬ 


phoric  acid.  The  only  source  of  pot¬ 
ash,  aside  from  wood  ashes,  is  found 
in  the  potash  salts  which  are  mined  in 
Germany  and  sent  to  this  country.  The 
most  useful  form  is  the  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  of  which  118,056,204  pounds  were 
imported  last  year.  A  mixture  of  one 
part  by  weight  of  the  muriate  with 
three  parts  of  ground  bone  makes  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  fruit  of  all  sorts. 
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DREER’S 

i'  Pot-Grown 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

planted  this  Summer  will  produce  a  full 
crop  of  berries  next  June.  Our  Mid¬ 
summer  catalogue,  Just  out  and  mailed 
free,  offers  plants  of  the  best  varie- 
\  ties,  including  the  wonderful  new  Per¬ 
petual  or  Everbearing  Strawberry, 
“St.  Joseph,”  which  bears  fruit 
all  Summer.  Price, 75cts.  per 
do?..;  §(>.00  per  100. 

IIENRY  A.  HREER, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural, 
New-Yobkkr  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
’97.  and  July  1«,  ’98.  We  offer  JOE,  CARRIE  SILVERS, 
STELLA  and  RE  BA  in  pot-grown  plants  at  25c  each, 
$2  per  do/...  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  12 
per  do?..  $0  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Orderquick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J, 


fil  UnCTflNF  Strawberry  Plants 

UUmUO  I  UllU  Strong  putted  plants,  after 
Aug.  1,  §1  per  do?.,  by  express.  Circular,  with  reports 
from  many  States,  free.  F.  F.  Merceron.Catawissa,  Pa. 


■  I  POTTED  STRAW  BERRY  PLANTS.— 

A  I  Northern  grown.  A  full  crop  of  choice  fruits 
next  season.  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
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ABUNDANCE  PLUM,  first-class,  for  $12. 
List  free.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Attunia,  N  J. 


TDCCC  ft,  Dl  AUTC  !lt  low  prices.  Apple.  Pear, 
intta  a  rmnio  UIKl  f;c.  peaches, sc. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.V. 


THOMAS  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commls- 
x  mission  Merchant.  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.  Harrison 
St.,  New  York,  offers  Essex  English  Dwarf  Rape  Seed 
and  lligh-grade  Crimson  Ciover  Samples  and  prices 
on  application.  Dealers  only. 


rnn  Oil  C  — 500  bushels  home-grown  Crimson 
rUll  OALk  Clover  Seed. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Seed  'Wheat— Best  varieties— Dawson's  Golden 
Chaff,  $1.40  per  bu.  Gold  Co  n  and  Harvest  King, 
$1.10.  Bags  free.  W.  D.  HOWE,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Rudy  Seed  Wheat. — 1,200  bushels, 

guaranteed  pure,  $1.25  per  bushel. 

JOHN  HERR  8HENK,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Seed  Wheat— The  best  varieties,  grown  from 
hand-assorted  seed.  Winter  Oats— Acclimated 
by  five  successive  Winters  in  the  North.  Circular 
for  the  asking.  MAULON  SAGER,  Orungevhle,  Pa. 


QoAfl  Coin  ard  Ilarvest  King 

vCvU  If  Ileal  Pure  large  graded  seed  $1  per 
bu.;  10  bu.  at  95c.  per  bu.;  50  bu.  at  90c.  per  bu.,  f.  o.b. 
Bags  free.  G  EO.  M.  TAI.COTT,  Shaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEATS ,  ' 

head,  very  hardy  and  productive,  straw  stiff,  head 
long  and  compact.  Strictly  pure  and  free  from  foul 
seeds.  Price,  three  bushels,  $2.25:  nine  bushels  or 
more.  $1  per  bushel,  including  bags.  Samples  free. 
Cash  with  order.  Post-office  money  order  office, 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.  I).  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO., 
Garbutt,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS. — Send  me  your  name  and 
address,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
wheat  you  grew  this  year,  and  how  many 
acres  you  will  sow  this  Fall,  and  I  will 
send  you  some  samples  of  new  wheat 
and  a  proposition  to  supply  your  seed. 
Don’t  neglect  this.  Mention  this  paper. 
J.  Q.  Everitt,  Seedsman,  Indiarapclis, 
Ind 


Gold  Coin  Wheat. 

We  offer  a  limited  amount  of  this  best 
of  all  Wheat,  specially  cleaned,  at  $1.5(1 
per  bushel.  Cash  with  order. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  C0„  GENEVA,  N.  V. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

Set  out  now  will  bear  a  large  crop  of  choice  fruit  next  season.  We 
have  all  the  tried  and  valuable  varieties.  Also,  a  full  line  of  trees 
and  other  nursery  stock  for  fall  planting.  Summer  and  Autumn 
Catalogue  Is  now  ready.  Write  to-day 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Boxl,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


I 


THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  COM  PAINESVIEJL.E,  OHIO, 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  eto 

45  Year*.  44  Greenhouse*.  lOOO  Acres.  *  Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalog  Free. 
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Short  Stories. 


Bees  and  Sponges. — An  article  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  in 
which  some  genius  suggests  the  use  of 
sponges  in  bee  hives.  He  says  that  the 
bees  will  put  the  honey  in  the  sponges, 
so  that  it  may  quickly  be  squeezed  out 
by  running  the  sponges  through  a 
clothes  wringer.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  the 
veteran  bee  keeper,  makes  this  comment 
on  the  story: 

The  clipping  you  mail  us  I  think  is  a 
swindle.  Years  ago,  the  matter  was  sug¬ 
gested  of  having  comb  made  of  rubber  so 
as  to  squeeze  the  honey  out  of  it,  and  put 
it  back  in  the  hive  again.  Others  suggest¬ 
ed  sponges,  and  I  made  some  experiments 
in  that  line,  but  never  succeeded  in  making 
the  bees  put  honey  into  a  sponge.  I  think 
it  is  just  a  newspaper  yarn. 

New  Hampshire  Cover  Crop. — Crim¬ 
son  clover  winterkills  with  us.  You 
ask  whether  there  is  anything  better 
than  rye  for  a  substitute.  The  latter  is 
commonly  used  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
I  prefer  a  mixture  of  Alsike  and  Red 
clover  to  sow  in  corn  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation,  this  to  remain  for  a  crop  the 
following  season  or  to  be  turned  un¬ 
der.  It  makes  a  fine  cow  feed,  and 
rowen  can  be  plowed  under.  If  the 
land  is  in  good  condition,  grass  seed  can, 
also,  be  used.  The  cow  peas  we  are 
trying  for  a  green  manure,  and  they 
make  a  rank  and  heavy  growih.  The 
Hairy  vetch  we  think  very  promising 
and  hardy.  E.  w.  rane. 

New  Hampshire. 

A  Flight  of  Fancy. — The  Detroit 
Free  Press  looks  into  the  future  a  little 
and  thus  describes  the  view: 

“Mr.  Vanderbilt,  of  the  New  York 
Central,  has  made  a  covenant  with  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  covering  a  period 
of  1,000  years,  less  one.  It  is  quite  a 
stretch  of  time.  It  might  be  said  to  be 
a  railroad  arrangement  connecting  time 
and  eternity.  When  this  999-year  con¬ 
tract  runs  out,  there  will  be  very  few  of 
us  left — very  few.  By  that  time,  there 
will  have  been  some  changes  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  for  many  of  the  things 
and  institutions  which  we  now  know 
will  have  passed  away.  When  the  lease 
expires,  the  New  York  Central  trains 
will  be  running  between  Albany  and 
Boston  without  steam,  electricity  or 
liquid  air.  The  single-rail  tracks  will 
cross  no  highway  or  avenue  at  grade. 
Boston  will  be  contiguous  to  Albany  by 
the  existing  schedule.  The  New  York 
Central’s  chief  competitor  will  be  the 
Aerial  Transit  Co.,  cutting  the  journey 
down  to  a  matter  of  minutes,  and  afford¬ 
ing  an  unsurpassed  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills.  When  the  lease  ex¬ 
pires  the  Boston  bean  joke  will  have 
been  inurned  for  centuries.” 

“False  Oats.” — We  have  had  some 
complaint  this  year  from  readers  who 
say  that  their  oats  have  not  matured 
seed.  The  flowers  in  some  way  proved 
imperfect.  In  some  cases,  nearly  15  per 
cent  of  the  crop  proved  abortive.  When 
asked  about  this,  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones,  of 
the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  said: 

“I  will  not  promise  to  tell  you  what 
caused  the  loss  in  the  oat  crop  of  which 
complaints  have  reached  you,  but  will 
give  you  my  opinion  as  to  why  there  has 
been  a  light  oat  crop  in  Vermont.  The 
oat  spikelet  normally  has  two  or  three 
flowers.  Of  these,  the  lower  one  always 
forms  perfect  fruit,  or  seed,  and  the  sec- 

We  Want  Men 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  fairs. 
We  want  every  farmer  who  attends  a 
fair  in  any  part  of  the  country  this 
season  to  see  a  copy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  want  at  least 
20,000  of  those  who  are  not  now  tak¬ 
ing  it  to  become  subscribers.  We 
want  to  make  arrangements  with  you 
to  help  in  this  result.  Lastly,  we. 
want  you  to  write  us  for  terms  and 
appointments. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York. 


ond  one  should  do  so  if  the  oats  are  of 
a  good  variety  and  growing  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  The  third  one  is  al¬ 
ways  sterile  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes.  If,  however,  the  oat  plant  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  unfavorable  conditions  of 
growth,  the  second  flower  may,  also,  be 
sterile.  In  that  case,  only  one  seed  is 
formed.  It  is  this  condition,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  of  which  your  correspondents 
are  complaining.  I  consider  this  to  be 
simply  a  question  of  vigor  of  variety 
and  favorable  conditions  of  moisture, 
soil  and  atmosphere,  and  not  at  all  a 
question  of  pollination  or  fertilization. 
In  this  part  of  Vermont,  the  failure  of 
the  oat  crop  is  largely  due  to  the  very 
severe  drought  which  prevailed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Summer.  This  has 
been  followed  by  considerable  rust  since 
the  oats  have  headed  out.” 

Summer  Seeding  to  Grass. — We  have 
just  finished  mowing  away  13  as  large 
loads  of  nice  hay  as  we  could  draw  into 
our  barn  on  a  16-foot  rack,  a  result  of 
getting  the  hay  from  314  acres  of  land. 
The  fellow  who  pitched  it  up  into  the 
barn  loft  said  that  there  were  fully  nine 
tons  of  it.  I  think  there  was  some  less, 
though  I  “lifted”  it  twice  over  to  see 
whether  he  was  right.  It  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  what  Prof.  Roberts  calls  the  hot 
plowshare  plan  of  farming.  The  field 
from  which  it  was  taken  was  seeded  two 
years  ago,  but  we  did  not  get  a  good 
catch,  so  it  was  left  to  grow  a  cover  crop 
until  after  July  4,  when  it  was  plowed, 
chaining  the  cover  crop  under.  It  turn¬ 
ed  dry  after  plowing,  so  it  was  occasion¬ 
ally  Cutawayed,  rolled  twice,  and  after 
a  fine  rain  about  August  10,  it  was  fit¬ 
ted  and  sown  to  grass  seed,  covering  it 
with  a  Breed’s  weeder  and  again  rolling. 
As  soon  as  the  weeds  started,  they  were 
promptly  clipped  with  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  later  on,  grass  and  weeds 
were  clipped  again.  This  season,  the 
crop  was  a  sight,  not  a  weed  or  foul 
growth,  and  the  grass  when  we  cut  it 
was  about  shoulder  high,  and  so  thick 
that  the  swath  on  a  large  part  of  it 
had  to  be  forked  away  from  the  grass 
so  as  to  see  where  to  drive  to  join  the 
swaths.  Was  this  Summer  seeding  with¬ 
out  a  nurse  crop  a  just-happened-so,  or 
is  it  a  commendable  plan?  We  shall  try 
it  again  at  a  venture.  joiin  gould. 

Ohio. 

Georgia  Peach  Orchards. — In  re¬ 
gard  to  Crimson  clover,  I  must  say 
frankly  that  I  have  had  but  little  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  little  leads  me  to  say 
that,  on  ordinary  and  thin  soils  in  this 
State,  it  does  not  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  at  least  in  the  clay  soils  of  mid¬ 
dle  Georgia;  neitner  do  1  think  it 
would  be  a  good  crop  to  plant  in  the 
Fall  in  a  young  apple  or  peach  orchard, 
for  the  reason  that  it  makes  its  prin¬ 
cipal  draft  on  the  soil  in  the  Spring,  at 
the  time  the  young  trees  are  making 
their  chief  demands.  I  hav-;  always 
considered  a  small  grain  crop  as  very 
destructive  to  a  young  orchard.  It  is 
true  that  a  crop  cl  Crimson  clover  will 
mature  a  little  earlier  than  a  crop  of 
small  grain,  but  it  can  be  only  a  little 
less  damaging  than  small  grain.  Cow 
peas  would  be  better  for  the  purpose  of 
renovating  the  soil  of  an  orchard,  for 
the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  the 
cow  pea  makes  its  draft  upon  the  soil, 
provided  the  seed  be  sown  at  the  proper 
time,  say  the  last  of  June  or  in  July, 
after  the  peach  crop  has  been  pretty  well 
matured.  In  this  State,  peaches  mature 
and  ripen  in  July  and  August,  and  peas 
sown  the  last  of  June  or  early  in  July 
will  not  make  mucn  demand  on  tne  soil 
until  after  the  crop  of  peaches  is  about 
matured.  My  advice  would  be  to  give 
the  peach  orchard  or  apple  orchard  clean 
culture  from  the  time  of  blooming  until 
about  July  1,  or  perhaps  a  little  later, 
and  then  sow  the  cow  peas  in  3-foot 
drills,  to  be  lightly  cultivated  once  or 
twice,  and  the  vines  converted  into  h  y. 

r.  j.  redding. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station. 


Northern  Seed  Wheat.  —  I  am 
doubtful  about  it  proving  an  advantage 
to  bring  wheat  from  a  northern  point 
into  this  locality,  with  the  expectation 
of  an  increase  in  yield,  or  getting  better 
growth.  I  believe  in  the  Life  Zones  for 
the  different  classes  of  plants.  The 
wheats  of  the  Northwest  seem  to  make 
their  best  development  in  that  region, 
and  as  I  recall  in  the  instance  of  oats 
and  wheat  brought  from  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions  to  our  more  southerly 
ones,  the  resulting  crop  was  not  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  should  be.  In  this  vicinity, 
a  class  of  rustproof  oats  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  the  South,  and  has  got 
a  strong  foothold,  being  grown  as 
Spring  and  Summer  oats.  This  variety 
is  driving  out  many  of  the  white  oats 
that  did  so  well  farther  north.  Nearly 
all  of  the  wneat  that  is  grown  in  the 
Northwest  is  a  Spring  wheat,  while  al¬ 
most  none  of  this  is  grown  in  the  lower 
central  States.  If  our  farmers  would 
use  more  care  in  selecting  their  seed, 
and  would  plant  the  same  variety  year 
after  year  when  carefully  grown  and  se¬ 
lected,  I  feel  certain  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  purchasing  much 
new  seed.  The  experience  of  this  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  15  years  back  with 
Velvet  Chaff  and  Michigan  Amber 
wheats  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  wheats  present  no  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  that,  after  this  length  of  time,  they 
are  running  out.  The  policy  of  changing 
seed,  in  many  cases,  is  a  makeshift  for 
poor  farming.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Director  Indiana  Station. 


THE  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY. 

M.  Crawford  Discusses  It. 

New  Varieties. — Pot-grown  straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  for  amateurs  rather 
than  for  professionals.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  one  per  cent  of  the  berries 
sent  to  market  are  grown  on  potted 
plants.  The  plants  are  produced  at 
considerable  cost,  and  the  expense  of 
sending  them  by  express  is  no  small 
item,  especially  if  they  are  carried  far. 
It  is  often  profitable  to  buy  new  varie¬ 
ties  in  pots,  if  first  offered  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall,  so  as  to  have  them 
fruit  the  following  season,  and  be  able 
to  increase  the  stock  rapidly  if  desir¬ 
able.  Last  Fall,  I  purchased  three  dozen 
plants  of  the  Gladstone,  and  now  I  have 
a  bed  160  feet  long  and  nearly  five  feet 
in  width.  It  is  no  great  feat  to  grow 
1,000  plants  in  one  season  from  a  pot- 
grown  plant  set  out  the  year  before.  Of 
course,  a  layer  plant  rightly  managed 
would  do  as  well,  but  it  is  hardly  as 
safe  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  per¬ 
son. 

Potted  Grubs. — Aside  from  the  cost 
of  potted  plants,  there  are  other  objec¬ 
tions:  They  are  in  good  condition  but 
a  limited  time.  If  kept  in  the  pot  too 
long,  the  plant  becomes  pot-bound  and 
stunted.  This  is  more  damaging  than 
is  generally  supposed.  But  the  great¬ 
est  objection  to*  their  use  is  that  the 
larvae  of  the  Strawberry  root-worm  and 
other  insect  pests  may  be  carried  to  the 
new  bed.  I  have  seen  this,  and  Dr. 
Riley  told  me  of  it  before  I  saw  it. 
This,  of  course  would  not  apply  to 
plants  that  are  first  rooted  and  then 
potted  and  put  in  a  frame. 

I  have  received  pot-grown  plants  that 
had  been  potted  in  very  sandy  soil,  in 
small  pots,  and  they  became  so  dry  in 
transit  that,  when  unpacked,  the  soil 
fell  away  and  left  very  small  layers.  I 
have  also  received  plants  in  clay  that 
was  so  hard  and  dry  that  I  had  to  soak 
them  to  remove  the  soil  so  that  they 
could  be  repotted. 

For  the  land’s  sake  —  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Demand  For  It. — There  is  almost  no 
chance  for  the  ordinary  commercial 
grower  to  send  off  for  potted  plants  and 
get  a  paying  crop  from  them  next 
Spring.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
amateur  who  wants  something  nice  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost,  the  pot-grown  plant  is 
a  luxury  of  which  one  would  dislike  to 
be  deprived.  Now  that  we  hear  of  3-ounce, 
and  even  4-ounce  berries  being  grown 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  a  new 
interest  will  be  felt  in  large  berries,  and 
many  of  them  will  be  grown  on  pot- 
grown  plants.  Here  is  the  way  I  made 
a  few:  Three-inch  pots  were  filled  with 
potting  soil,  rammed  solid.  These  were 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  runners  ready 
to  root  were  placed  in  them,  and  held 
there  with  small  stones.  The  weather 
being  hot  and  dry,  they  were  watered 
daily.  After  they  were  rooted,  there 
was  a  promise  of  rain,  and  they  were 
planted  in  this  way:  The  bed  was  dry, 
soft  and  sandy.  A  handful  of  high  grade 
fertilizer  was  placed  where  each  plant 
was  to  be  set.  I  then  took  a  tamper 
and  rammed  the  fertilizer  and  r  oil  very 
firm.  This  left  a  hole  into  which  a 
quart  of  water  was  poured.  A  few  hours 
later,  the  plants  were  set  out,  and  the 
ground  heavily  mulched  with  chaff.  Al¬ 
though  dry  and  hot  for  days  the  plants 
never  wilted.  m.  crawford. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 


Potash. 

I^ARMERS  should  know  its 
value  and  its  importance 
in  a  fertilizer  to  be  applied  to 
their  grain  crops. 

Our  illustrated  books  which 
tell  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much 
Potash  a  well-balanced  fertil¬ 
izer  should  contain,  are  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Send 
your  address. 

german  kali  works, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Grope  and  they  In 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied,  for  “  Home  Mixing .” 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  V egetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POISON 


Is  not  used  In  my  Killer  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Worms.  By  mall,  25  and  50c. 
EDW.  S WARTS,  Blockton,  la. 


“A  MOLE 

on  the  Neck > 
Money 
by  the  Peck 

but  there  is  no  money  In  hav¬ 
ing  a  mole  in  your  garden  or  | 
on  your  lawn.  Don’t  have  I 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  | 

“OUT^O-SIGHT” 

Mole  Trap* 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch,  j 

Sample  trap  85c.  by  mall 

or,  hare  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  rieek  St.,  Abingdon,  III. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FE°RVSs 

VVe  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 

free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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THE  RATHBUN  BLACKBERRY. 

This  has  proved  an  unexpectedly  fa¬ 
vorable  season  for  developing  blackberry 
fruits  in  this  locality.  The  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  dry  weather  at  blooming  time  per¬ 
mitted  a  heavy  crop  to  set,  although  the 
plants  appeared  to  suffer  considerably 
from  lack  of  moisture.  The  abundant 
rains  which  have  continued  to  fall  since 
early  July,  have  brought  the  berries  for¬ 
ward  to  fine  maturity;  even  neglected 
bushes  of  discarded  varieties,  which 
have  borne  only  nubbins  for  years,  are 
ripening  berries  of  good  size  and  flavor. 
Allowance  must  be  made,  therefore,  for 
the  unusually  favorable  showing  made 
by  the  Rathbun,  which  was  first  planted 
here  last  year  on  a  rather  poor,  stony 
slope,  where  a  previous  planting  of 
Lovett  blackberries  had  starved  out,  two 
years  before.  In  the  meantime,  the  plot 
has  been  renovated  by  plowing  under  a 
fair  growth  of  Crimson  clover,  followed 
by  corn,  which  treatment  has  nearly 
eradicated  the  undesired  variety. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  blackberries 
produce  enough  to  warrant  commercial 
picking  the  second  year,  but  the  Rath¬ 
bun  ripened  so  many  fine  berries  on  the 
slender  canes  of  last  year’s  growth,  that 
it  was  found  profitable  to  market  them. 
This  variety  appears  to  possess  rather 
exceptional  vigor.  The  canes  are  green 
in  color,  upright  in  growth,  stout  and 
rather  thorny.  The  berries  reach  the 
very  largest  size  I  have  yet  seen  in  this 
fruit,  and  are  thick  and  chunky  in 
form.  The  drupes  composing  the  berry 
are  very  large,  resembling  those  of  the 
dewberry.  They  color  up  a  fine  glossy 
black  while  still  firm  enough  to  make  an 
excellent  shipping  fruit.  When  fully 
ripe  and  tender,  the  quality  is  excellent, 
the  dewberry  flavor  being  quite  pro¬ 
nounced. 

If  the  Rathbun  should  prove,  on  ex¬ 
tended  trial,  to  be  sufficiently  produc¬ 
tive,  and  possess  the  requisite  staying 
power  as  regards  longevity  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease  and  frost,  it  may  prove 
an  acquisition  of  importance.  From  this 
scant  experience,  I  can  say  that  it  is  a 
promising  variety  of  rather  coarse  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  it  produces  well,  sells  well, 
and  tastes  exceedingly  well  as  grown 
under  the  conditions  above  detailed. 

BLUE  ROSES. 

Are  They  Possible? 

We  have  seen  street  peddlers  in  New 
York  selling  bushes  which  they  solemn¬ 
ly  asserted  would  produce  blue  roses, 
but  it  is  not  usual  to  find  printed  reports 
about  this  flower.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  London  Morning  Post: 

VIENNA,  July  9.— Herr  Friedrich  Hi  z, 
market  gardener  of  Essex,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  blue  roses.  The  leaves  arc 
green  as  usual,  but  there  are  no  thorns  on 
the  tree.  The  blue  rose  blossoms  once  a 
year,  and  is  flourishing  under  Herr  J3i!z  s 
cultivation.  The  first  blue  rose  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Bulgaria,  but  only  blossomed  once 
there.  Herr  Bitz  is  the  first  naturalist  who 
has  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  rare  flower 
to  a  healthy  growth. 

It  would  be  a  very  rash  prediction  to 
say  that  a  blue-flowered  rose  never  will 
be  produced,  notwithstanding  the  dic¬ 
tum  regarding  “Nature’s  law  of  colors  ’ 
laid  down  by  De  Candolle,  Lindley  and 
many  able  botanists,  that  the  three  pri¬ 
mary  colors,  bright  red,  blue  and  yel¬ 
low,  will  never  be  found  in  the  different 
species  and  varieties  of  the  same  genus 
of  plants,  in  short,  that  one  or  two  of 
these  colors  must  prevail  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  third.  No  doubt  this  is  true 
of  all  known  plants  in  the  wild#or  un¬ 
cultivated  state  but  in  genera  which 
have  been  long  modified  by  extended 
cultivation,  there  are  a  number  of  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Thus  many  varieties  of  the 
hyacinth  are  familiarly  grown,  of  red 
and  yellow  shades  as  well  as  of  the  pre¬ 


vailing  blue.  A  number  of  very  pretty 
violet  and  purple-blue  Gladioli  have  re¬ 
cently  been  produced,  although  modifi¬ 
cations  of  red  and  yellow  were  hitherto 
the  colors  generally  developed.  Hie 
“yellow  aster"  has  also  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  a  poor  thing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  its  lovely  blue  and  red  sisters. 
In  all  the  above  exceptions,  the  extra  or 
adventitious  color  is  poor  and  weak, 
compared  with  the  prevailing  tint.  Thus 
the  reds  and  yellows  of  the  hyacinth 
are  weak  and  pale;  the  yellow  and  blues 
of  the  gladiolus  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  the  blue"  of  a  rose,  if  it  ever 
actually  appears,  will  doubtless  have 
little  intrinsic  beauty  or  value. 

As  the  rose  is  the  acknowledged  queen 
of  flowers,  and  universally  grown  and 
admired,  there  has  always  been  a  cor¬ 
responding  desire  to  increase  the  range 
of  color,  and  the  “blue  rose,”  being  con¬ 
sidered  almost  unattainable  has  been 
the  more  ardently  longed  for.  Countless 
have  been  the  number  of  enthusiastic 
amateurs  who  have  been  victimized  oy 
the  purchase  of  plants  at  unheard-of 
prices,  warranted  to  produce  veritable 
blue  roses,  but  if  the  plants  lived,  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  muddy  or  dull  purple  bloom 
materialized  at  blooming  season.  It  is 
almost  a  regular  expectation  to  look  tor 
a  blue  rose  newspaper  “fake,”  similar  to 
the  above  clipping,  in  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son,  yet  in  this  time  of  horticultural 
surprises,  one  should  not  lie  unduly  as¬ 
tonished  if  there  should  prove  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  fact.  The  reference  to  difficulty 
of  culture  of  the  rose  mentioned  in  the 
clipping  seems  to  show  that  some  ar¬ 
tificial  means  of  cultivation  were  used 
to  influence  the  color,  but  the  probabil¬ 
ity  is  that  the  announcement  is  wholly 
a  fraud. 

In  a  list  of  over  1,600  varieties  of 
roses,  published  in  1888,  the  colors,  “red- 
purple,”  “violet-purple”  and  “purple” 
occur  about  30  times,  and  the  varieties, 
so  far  as  I  have  grown  them,  are  all 
dull  and  lifeless,  fading  quickly  to 
muddy  and  unattractive  tints,  while 
nearly  all  the  blooms  burn  and  discolor 
in  hot  sunlight.  Unless  a  sudden 
“break”  has  been  made,  we  are  still  a 
long  way  from  a  “true  blue”  rose. 

w.  v.  F. 


Actinidia,  oit  “Strangle  Vine.” — In 
addition  to  the  names  given  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  July  22,  page  530,  we  learn  that 
the  following  firms  also  catalogue  the 
Actinidia:  Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Phila,  Pa.;  Keene  &  Foulk, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  Parsons  Sons  Co., 
Flushing,  N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Kelsey,  150 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  and,  we  are 
told,  several  other  eastern  firms.  A 
number  of  our  friends  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  concur  in  Tine  R.  N.-Y.’s 
appreciation  of  this  vine,  and  express 
the  hope  that  it  will  become  more  popu¬ 
lar. 

Tiie  Memorial  Rose,  Rosa  Wich- 
uraiana,  which  has  a  trailing  habit,  has 
been  referred  to  in  several  previous  is¬ 
sues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  calling  attention  to  its  merits 
once  more.  We  saw  this  little  Japan 
rose  recently  at  the  Bronx  Park  Botanic 
Garden,  growing  on  a  stony  slope,  where- 
its  trailing  branches  sprawled  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks.  One  would  think  that 
the  heat  of  the  rocks  would  bake  the 
plant,  but  it  formed  a  mat  of  luxuriant 
green.  In  June  or  July,  it  is  covered 
with  single  white  flowers,  followed  by 
red  heps.  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for 
the  cemetery,  forming  a  beautiful  cov¬ 
ering  for  graves. 

Canna  Seeds  are  encased  in  such  a 
hard  shell  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
soak  them  in  hot  water  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  or  to  clip  or  file  off  a  bit  of 
this  armor  before  they  will  germinate. 
In  a  greenhouse,  where  they  have  bot¬ 
tom  heat,  the  seeds  germinate  well  after 
such  treatment,  but  in  open  ground,  the 
results  are  not  satisfactory.  The  French 
horticulturist,  Viviand-Morel,  finds  that 


Canna  seeds  which  have  been  stratified 
in  damp  sand  or  soil  during  the  Winter, 
like  the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees,  ger¬ 
minate  readily  in  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture.  He  used  varnished  non-porous 
pots  for  his  experiments,  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  seed  germinated.  It  wi'll  be 
worth  while  to  try  this  experiment. 
This  year  we  tried  sowing  seed  of  the 
Orchid-flowered  Cannas  Italia  and  Aus¬ 
tria  in  a  warm,  well-drained  spot  out  of 
doors,  after  24  hours’  soaking.  Not  a 
single  seed  germinated.  If  stratifying  is 
really  helpful,  it  will  encourage  one  to 
save  Canna  seed,  which  is  always  freely 
formed. 

Double  -  Flowered  Cherries  are 
among  our  handsomest  flowering  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  the  weeping  forms  being 
particularly  graceful.  A  new  variety 
which  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
a  London  exhibition  last  May,  is  named 
James  H.  Veitch;  the  flowers  are  un¬ 
usually  large,  very  double,  and  bright 
pink  in  color;  the  plants  bloom  while 
they  are  very  small,  so  that  this  shrub 
is  likely  to  be  grown  in  pots  by  florists. 
This  new  cherry  is  a  variety  of  Cerasus 
Sieboldii,  which  is  already  familiar  in 
cultivation  in  this  country.  In  addition 
to  the  name  above  given,  it  is  also  called 
Cerasus  Pseudo-cerasus,  and  is  put  by 
some  botanists  in  the  plum  family,  being 
called  Primus  Puddum.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan.  When  it  becomes  popular,  as  it 
would  seem  to  merit,  we  shall  probably 
call  it  Veitch’s  Japan  cherry;  Cerasus 
Pseudo-cerasus  James  H.  Veitch  is  a 
shocking  example  of  composite  riot  in 
nomenclature. 

FRUIT  NOTES. 

The  Tennessee  Strawberry. — C.  II. 
P.,  of  Scotch  Bush,  N.  Y.,  asks  about  the 
quality  and  productiveness  of  this  va¬ 
riety.  1  have  found  it  of  very  fair  qual¬ 
ity,  and  it  bears  abundantly  in  most 
sections  and  soils.  I  have  grown  it  in 
my  own  garden  with  much  satis¬ 
faction,  and  I  have  seen  fields  of  it  else¬ 
where.  The  i.ruit  ripens  from  mid-sea- 
son  until  rather  late.  The  plants  seem 
to  be  thrifty  and  quite  as  free  from  rust 
as  most  varieties.  ii.  e.  v.  d. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Fradenburg,  of  Liberty,  N. 
Y.,  sends  a  small  box  of  strawberries, 
which  arrived  July  24.  He  says  that  he 
held  them  back  in  ripening  for  a  month 
with  only  a  trifle  of  additional  labor  and 
expense.  Starting  with  the  earliest  va¬ 
rieties,  they  have  had  this  fruit  from  the 
1st  of  June,  by  holding  back  the  later 
varieties.  The  strawberries  reached  us 
in  poor  condition,  being  soft  and  crush¬ 
ed.  Last  year,  we  had  an  account  of 
Mr.  Divine’s  experiment  in  retarding 
strawberries.  He  covered  the  field  with 
ice,  and  in  this  way,  held  them  back 
nearly  a  month.  Mr.  Fradenburg  says 
he  has  a  better  method  than  this,  both 
cheaper  and  easier.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  late  strawberry  crop  is  most 
profitable  in  many  sections,  and  a  cheap 
method  of  holding  back  late  varieties 
would  certainly  pay. 

The  Columbian  Raspberry.  —  Our 
older  readers  will  remember  the  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  whether  this  variety  is  the 
same  as  Shaffer.  Among  other  things, 
■the  Columbian  was  thought  to  be  the 
hardier  of  the  two.  J.  T.  Thompson,  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  the  originator,  writes 
under  date  of  July  28: 

“We  have  not  had  an  over-supply  of 
cultivated  berries,  quality  not  first-class; 
prices  have  ruled  fairly  good,  until  since 
the  wild  blackberries  and  huckleoerries 
have  come  in,  the  same  being  very  plen¬ 
tiful.  I  don’t  think  the  market  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  as  favorable  as  in  or¬ 
dinary  seasons.  I  have  been  picking  my 
Columbians  nearly  four  weeks;  next 
week  I  shall,  probably,  see  the  last  of 
them.  In  all  the  14  years  I  have  been 
growing  the  Columbian,  I  have  never 
had  it  injured  to  do  much  harm  until 
last  Winter.  I  presume  last  Winter 
damaged  my  crop  near  30  per  cent. 


Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  not  over  a  half 
crop.” 

Thinning  Burbank  Plums. — Several 
persons  ask  when  the  Japan  plums 
should  be  thinned  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  gives  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  follows: 

“I  think  the  best  time  to  thin  Japan 
plums  is  as  soon  as  the  dropping  from 
imperfect  fruit  is  over.  I  have  some  Bur¬ 
banks  which  were  thus  handled,  that 
are  tremendously  large  now,  nearly  one- 
half  larger  than  those  that  could  not  be 
reached  until  later  on;  hence  I  should 
say  the  earlier  the  better  after  the  im¬ 
perfect  fruit  has  fallen  or  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  so  as  to  ue  sure  and  get  it  off. 
We  have  removed  from  our  Burbanks  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  is  now  left  on 
the  trees.” 

Tiie  Carman  feach. — It  will  be  hard 
to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of 
this  peach  at  the  North  this  season.  J. 
H.  Hale  says  about  .n 

“This  year  is  really  the  first  that  it 
could  have  fruited  here  in  the  North, 
and  the  demoralized  condition  caused  by 
last  Winter’s  freeze  has  knocked  it  out 
on  most  trees,  so  far  as  I  know.  There 
were  a  few  scattering  specimens  on 
young  trees  in  my  orchard  near  Anson ia, 
Conn.,  when  I  was  there  three  weeks 
ago,  and  I  shall  be  watching  for  them 
pretty  soon  now,  although  they  will  not 
ripen  in  this  latitude  until  August  10  or 
15.  I  have  great  faith  in  it  for  northern 
planting,  but  I  would  not  care  to  say 
anything  dennitely  until  after  we  have 
had  a  more  favorable  year  than  this,  to 
test  it.” 

Those  who  have  seen  the  peach  as  grown 
at  the  South,  are  delighted  with  it.  In 
appearance  and  flavor,  it  has  long-de¬ 
sired  qualities,  and  it  has  proved  a  good 
shipper  as  sent  from  the  South. 

A  Good  Shipping  Strawberry. — On 
July  14,  we  received  the  following  note 
from  L.  J.  Farmer,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.: 

I  send  you  by  mail  a  few  specimens  of 
a  new  late  strawberry.  It  comes  from  a 
batch  of  seedlings  where  seeds  of  the 
Gandy  and  Eureka  were  sown,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Eureka  fertilized  with  the  Gandy.  It  is  (he 
very  latest  strawberry  with  which  1  am 
familiar.  It  has  brought  the  highest 
prices  of  any  berry  shipped  from  this  depot 
to  New  York  and  Boston  this  year;  17 
crates  shipped  at  one  time  from  a  half-acre 
patch  sold  for  14  to  20  cents  per  quart  on 
the  Boston  market  July  1.  The  plants  are 
very  vigorous  growers,  resembling  I  he 
Eureka  in  running  qualities,  and  the 
Gandy  in  appearance  of  leaf  and  vine.  it. 
seems  to  vary  much  in  shape.  The  largest 
berries  are  irregular  like  the  Eureka.  It 
is  the  firmest  berry  I  have  ever  seen ;  nine 
crates  shipped  to  Boston  in  a.  regular  ex¬ 
press  car  without  ice,  July  10,  were  sold 
the  next  morning  as  high  as  12  cents  per 
juart.  The  berries  I  send  you  were  picked 
July  12,  and,  of  course,  are  not  the  best, 
as  there  will  be  only  two  more  pickings. 

The  berries  did  not  reach  us  until  the 
morning  of  July  15.  They  were  packed 
in  cotton  batting,  and  sent  in  a  small 
wooden  box.  When  they  reached  us, 
they  were  three  days  from  the  vine,  and 
had  been  two  days  on  the  road.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  send  berries  by  mail, 
yet  several  of  these  were  still  hard  and 
firm.  After  such  handling,  ordinary 
berries  would  be  a  soft  mass  of  pulp. 
These  berries  had  not  smashed,  but 
seemed  to  have  dried  up  somewhat  like 
a  fig. 


“Every  Cloud  Has 
a  Silver  Lining.” 

The  clouds  of  bad  blood  enveloping 
humanity  have  a  silver  lining  in  the  shape 
of  a  specific  to  remove  them.  It  is  Hood  s 
Sarsaparilla,  America's  Greatest  Medicine, 
‘which  drives  out  all  impurities  from  the 
blood,  of  either  sex  or  any  age. 

SaUafadffi 


i  Never  Disappoints 


IF  YOU  CAN’T 

find  exactly  the  fence  you  want,  write  us.  We  think 
wo  make  it,  and  if  we  don’t,  we  cun  try. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Early  Apples. — There  is  one  strong 
and  vigorous  apple  orchard  near  the 
house  on  the  new  place,  which  turns  out 
to  be  of  early  varieties  entirely.  There 
are  many  Red  Astrachans.  Many  of 
the  old  farmhouses  in  Bergen  Co.  have 
these  early  apples  planted  around  them. 
In  years  gone  by,  these  early  varieties 
were  profitable,  but  now  they  barely 
pay  for  picking.  The  fruit  markets  have 
been  all  upset  of  late  years.  Up  to  a 
few  years  after  the  War,  Bergen  County 
had  the  entire  New  York  market  for 
about  10  days  of  strawberries,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  early-apple  season.  That  has 
all  gone  now.  Delaware,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  pour  the  finest  of  early  apples 
into  our  markets,  and  the  trees  that  did 
so  well  for  the  old-timers  are  now  of 
little  value.  I  have  sold  the  whole 
apple  crop  for  $50  on  the  trees.  It  is 
worth  far  more  than  that,  but  we  shall 
have  more  than  we  can  do  to  handle 
the  potato  crop  on  the  old  place,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  dozen  things  that  should 
be  done.  No  more  early  apples  for  us. 
Red  Winter  apples  for  Hope  Farm!  I 
think  of  grafting  some  of  these  early 
trees  to  the  best  quality  late  varieties — 
for  family  use,  so  as  to  leave  the  com¬ 
mercial  orchard,  which  we  hope  to  set 
out,  for  business  apples  entirely. 

Major’s  Revolt. — I  spoke  last  week 
of  hitching  three  horses  to  the  Hoover 
potato  digger.  We  put  Major  in  front 
of  Frank  and  Dan,  with  a  long  chain 
back  to  tbe  front  of  the  machine.  The 
old  horse  decided  at  once  that  this  was 
too  hard  a  job  for  one  of  his  years. 
He  balked  and  turned  around  until 
Uncle  Ed  got  on  his  back  with  a  good- 
sized  switch.  Then  ,ne  old  fellow  found 
that  he  had  to  pull,  and  he  went  down 
that  row  like  a  good  one.  At  the  end, 
they  unhitched  him  for  a  moment  to 
bring  him  closer  to  the  work.  He 
glanced  over  his  blinders  at  that  digger 
like  an  old  man  looking  over  his  spec¬ 
tacles  at  some  dreaded  job.  Then  he 
shook  his  head  and  started  across  the 
field,  on  the  trot,  for  the  barn.  The 
Madame  caught  bim  in  the  yard.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  her  insight  into  horse  na¬ 
ture,  Major  reasoned  about  this  way: 

“This  machine  is  too  heavy  for  my  old 
bones.  They  don’t  put  much  value  on 
me,  and  they  won’t  look  after  my  com¬ 
fort  anyway.  My  partners  are  young 
and  strong,  and  they  are  too  dull  to 
know  enough  to  strike.  If  I  make  a 
row  and  show  that  I  won’t  work  too 
hard,  they  may  give  me  a  few  cuts  with 
the  whip,  but  in  the  end,  they  will 
either  drop  me  out  or  get  another  horse 
somewhere  to  help  us.  I’m  going  to  re¬ 
volt  for  the  sake  of  my  companions — 
and  myself!” 

The  Madame  has  been  reading  a  story 
by  Miss  Wilkins  called  “The  Revolt  of 
Mother,”  which  seems  to  have  given 
her  some  strong  notions  about  the  re¬ 
wards  for  woman’s  work  on  the  farm. 
Old  Major  carried  his  point.  We  hired 
another  horse.  If  thoughts  could  kill, 
he  would  have  died  a  dozen  times  as  he 
ran  across  that  field.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  think  about  the  sin  of 
mental  profanity  Qr  that  expressed  by 
the  eyes  instead  of  the  tongue! 

Potato  Digging. — We  have  tried  the 
Hoover  with  four  horses  abreast.  It 
works  first-rate  with  this  power,  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  potatoes  perfectly,  and 


At  the  Fairs 

we  always  meet  old  friends  of  the 
paper  who  wish  to  renew  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  subscriptions.  Where 
we  cannot  attend  ourselves,  we  de¬ 
sire  to  make  arrangements  with  some 
other  friend  of  the  paper  to  repre¬ 
sent  us.  Perhaps  you  are  just  the 
man  to  do  it.  Will  you?  If  so,  write 
us,  giving  date  and  place  of  the  fair 
you  will  attend.  We  will  send  you 
terms  and  samples. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker, 

New  York. 


leaving  them  on  top  of  the  ground.  It 
is  not  afraid  of  vines,  grass  or  weeds, 
but  goes  wherever  the  horses  pull  it.  I 
am  told  that  some  farmers  use  it  with 
one  good  team — throwing  out  a  single 
load,  and  then  resting  the  horses.  I 
can  see  that  this  might  be  done  in 
some  cases  where  the  potatoes  are  shal¬ 
low — in  light  soil — but  with  deep  plant¬ 
ing  in  grassy  soil,  the  work  is  too  much 
for  such  teams  as  our  farmers  use.  I 
Bke  a  machine  of  this  sort,  because  it  is 
only  a  question  of  increasing  the  power 
to  make  it  work  satisfactorily  from  the 
easiest  to  the  hardest  conditions. 

Studies  of  Growth. — An  observing 
man  can  find  some  very  interesting 
things  in  a  potato  field.  We  have  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  growing  side  by  side 
with  Rural  Blush.  The  tubers  on  the 
No.  2  are  crowded  up  together  in  a  bunch 
on  the  stem,  while  the  Blush  tubers  are 
often  two  feet  apart  on  the  same  plant! 
One  would  say  that  the  Blush  has  a 
much  larger  feeding  ground,  and  ought 
to  give  a  larger  yield,  especially  in  a 
dry  season,  The  No.  2,  however,  with 
half  the  vine  surface,  and  its  tubers  all 
crowded  together,  will  usually  outyield 
the  other.  June  Eating  with  us  plants 
its  tubers  down  deep;  quite  different  in 
this  respect  from  a  variety  like  New 
Queen.  For  this  reason,  I  think  June 
Eating  is  one  of  the  surest  of  the  early 
varieties,  and  one  of  the  hardest  to  dig. 
With  almost  every  variety,  I  find  here 
and  there  plants  that  continue  to  grow 
after  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  died. 
These  great  vines  usually  produce  many 
small  tubers,  which  begin  to  rot  quickly 
at  a  slight  bruise.  Why  do  these  plants 
grow  so  late?  This  season  gave  a  sec¬ 
ond  growth  to  most  of  our  potatoes. 
The  drought  nearly  stopped  their  grow¬ 
ing,  and  the  later  rain  started  it  again. 
On  the  long,  slim  varieties,  this  pro¬ 
duces  many  fantastic  shapes  making 
unsalable  tubers.  The  round,  or 
chunky  varieties  are  of  much  better 
shape.  They  disposed  of  the  second 
growth  to  better  advantage.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  put  the  second  growth  of  middle  life 
all  on  the  stomach,  while  others  dis¬ 
tribute  it  well! 

A  Water  Supply. — There  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  spring  on  the  new  farm  on  a  hillside, 
with  quite  a  fall  'to  the  house.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  this  water  piped  down 
so  that  we  might  have  a  living  stream 
through  house  and  barn.  The  cold  fig¬ 
ures  of  cost,  however,  have  frozen  this 
project.  We  would  need  1,350  feet  of 
pipe,  which  costs  now  an  average  of  iB. 
cents  a  foot.  This  with  the  cost  of 
ditching  and  laying  and  other  expenses, 
is  too  much  for  us  now.  Iron  piping  has 
risen  to  an  outrageous  price.  A  few 
months  ago,  tnis  pipe  could  have  been 
bought  for  less  tnan  six  cents.  All 
forms  of  iron  and  steel  are  fainy  jump¬ 
ing — on  the  consumer’s  pocket  book.  I 
now  expect  to  build  a  stone  house  over 
the  spring,  and  leave  it  as  it  is  for  the 
present.  We  shall,  probably,  bore  a 
driven  well  near  the  buildings,  and 
when  we  are  able,  run  the  water  as 
seems  best  to  various  points.  There 
are  several  driven  wells  around  us.  In 
one  case,  they  struck  water  at  40  feet, 
while  at  92  feet,  the  pump  gave  100 
gallons  per  minute.  With  an  engine  on 
the  pump,  this  can  be  used  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  I  want  a  supply  large  enough  to 
use  for  this  purpose,  if  necessary. 

Farm  Food. — A  friend  in  Alabama 
read  about  our  picnic  dinner  on  the  new 
farm,  and  sends  the  following: 

The  Hope  Farm  man’s  account  of  his 
picnic  on  the  new  farm,  and  his  bill  of 
fare,  was  amusing.  Following  he  will  find 
a  recipe  of  an  “old  Virginny”  Brunswick 
stew  that  I  advise  him  to  try  on  his  next 
outing,  if  he  and  “the  Madame”  have  not 
a  better  one;  but  this  recipe  should  go 
down  to  posterity,  so  here  it  is:  Boil  a  large 
fat  hen,  or  two  large  Spring  chickens,  or 
four  fat  squirrels— red  or  fox  squirrels  pre¬ 
ferred— until  you  can  extract  the  bones 
easily.  Add  12  roasting  ears  cut  off  fine, 
one  peck  of  tomatoes  or  more,  one-half 
peck  of  okra,  one  quart  of  butter  beans, 
and  one  quart  of  peas  mashed  well,  two 
large  onions  chopped  fine,  green  red  pep¬ 


per,  black  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste. 
Boil  until  done,  stirring  well.  It  should 
be  of  the  consistency  to  eat  with  a  fork. 
I,et  him  try  and  report.  Make  of  fat 
ducks,  slack  off  the  tomatoes,  and  increase 
the  okra,  and  you  have  a  black  terrapin 
stew. 

Some  of  our  folks  have  water  in  the 
mouth  at  the  mere  reading  of  that  rec¬ 
ipe.  “Every  man  to  his  taste!”  I 
was  brought  up  on  mighty  plain  food. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  suppose  we  had 
corn-meal  mush,  fish  balls,  baked  beans 
or  fried  pork  350  days  out  of  the  year’s 
365.  One  of  this  solid  quartette,  with 
bread  (mostly  brown)  and  fruit  and 
vegetables  always  stood  ready  to  carry 
us  on.  The  Cape  Cod  Yankees  never  did 
hanker  much  after  stews  and  “mixed 
victuals.”  Instead  of  getting  tired  of 
this  plain  diet,  I  had  my  “feeding  hab¬ 
its”  pretty  well  fixed,  and  simple  food 
suits  me  still.  As  to  eating  a  squirrel, 
well  now,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  would  just 
about  as  soon  eat  a  baby!  However,  I 
haven’t  a  word  to  say  against  any  one 
who  likes  “Brunswick  stew,”  and  our 
folks  expect  to  try  it.  I  won’t  com¬ 
plain  if  I  can  have  a  couple  of  ears  of 
sweet  corn,  bread  and  butter  and  sev¬ 
eral  baked  apples.  The  rest  may  divide 
the  stew  among  them.  The  Madame 
makes  an  apple  sauce  with  about  20 
per  cent  of  crab  apples,  that  ought  to 
make  almost  any  reasonable  human  be¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  his  fate.  h.  w.  c. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  MATURING  FRUIT. 

Part  II. 

Kieffkr  Pears— We  have  several 
Kieffer  pear  trees  that  were  planted  in 
the  Fall  of  ’96.  These  trees  bore  a  good 
lot  of  fruit  last  season.  They  are  plant¬ 
ed  near  the  Bartlett  and  Seekel  varieties. 
We  think  that  this  had  a  good  influence, 
for  the  quality  of  our  Kieffers  last  sea¬ 
son,  when  thoroughly  ripened,  was  as 
good  as  that  of  any  Bartlett  we  ever  ate. 
In  fact,  the  flavor  was  so  much  like  the 
Bartlett  that  many  thought  they  were 
eating  the  Bartlett  pear  instead  of  the 
Kieffer.  Among  these  Kieffer  trees,  we 
have  examined  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  bearers.  On  August  7,  it  had  over 
150  pears  on  it.  We  see  no  reason  why 
these  will  not  mature,  when  we  shall 
have  at  least  one  bushel  of  fruit  from 
this  tree,  which  is  10  feet  in  height. 

Near  by,  in  adjoining  rows  in  the 
same  field,  are  trees  of  Seekel,  Bartlett 
and  Sheldon,  planted  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Kieffer.  The  Seckels  are  bear¬ 
ing  15  to  20  pears  each,  while  the  Bart¬ 
lett  and  Sheldon  trees  nave  only  10  to  20 
each.  I  make  these  comparisons  to  show 
the  early-frniting  capabilities  of  the 
Kieffer  as  compared  with  these  old 
standard  varieties.  However,  I  would 
not  think  of  planting  a  large  pear  orch¬ 
ard  without  setting  a  large  per  cent  of  it 
to  Bartlett  and  Seekel. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  season  is 
found  in  the  dwarf  pear  trees.  We  have 
many  hundreds  of  these  only  four  years 
old  from  the  graft — Angouleme,  Seekel, 
Bartlett,  Kieffer,  Sheldon  and  Anjou — all 
bearing  more  or  less  fruit.  The  Seekel, 
however,  is  bearing  at  least  four  times 
as  much  as  any  of  the  other  varieties, 
except  the  Kieffer.  It  really  seems  in¬ 
credible  to  see  these  little  Seekel  trees, 
planted  where  they  are  now  growing  in 
the  Spring  of  ’98,  bearing  from  10  to  20 
pears.  The  trees  are  not  more  than 
four  feet  in  height.  The  dwarf  Kieffer 
trees  near  by  were  planted  at  the  same 
time,  have  made  a  much  more  vigorous, 
upright  growth,  are  about  five  feet  in 
height,  and  many  of  these  trees  are 
bearing  from  five  to  ten  pears. 

This  little  experience  with  dwarf  pear 
trees  shows  very  forcibly  their  value  for 
those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
choice  pears  in  a  short  time  after  the 
trees  are  set.  I  would  not  wish  to  de¬ 
ceive  any  one  by  giving  the  impression 
that  he  could  depend  to  a  certainty  on 
getting  pears  from  his  dwarf  trees  the 

Impossible  for  any  Liquid  that  is  Sprayed  on 
Cow,  to  protect  her  from  Files,  In  sun  of  1U0  de¬ 
grees,  as  long  as  “SHOO-I’LI”  applied  with  a 
brush.  See  “Shoo-Fly  ”  adv.,  pagoSOli.  this  paper. 


first  season  after  planting.  I  am  stating 
only  what  I  have  accomplished  without 
any  extraordinary  care,  cultivation  or 
stimulating,  for  the  trees  are  growing 
closely  together  in  the  rows,  and  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  that  they  would 
have  had  if  planted  solely  for  fruiting  in 
the  regular  orchard  system.  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  three-year-old  dwarf  pear 
trees  will,  under  ordinarily  favorable 
conditions,  bear  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  the 
second  year  after  planting,  and  produce 
quite  a  full  crop  the  third  year.  The 
dwarf  trees  are  very  desirable  for  many 
gardens,  as  they  may  be  planted  six  to 
eight  feet  apart  in  the  garden  or  along¬ 
side  the  walks.  They  require  little  more 
room  than  a  well-developed  currant 
bush. 

Ben  Davis. — I  have  a  good  word  for 
the  much-abused  but  grateful  Ben  Davis 
apple.  We  have  a  tree  on  our  grounds 
that  was  planted  only  six  years  ago.  In 
’97,  when  the  tree  was  only  four  years 
old,  we  gathered  from  it  a  trifle  over  a 
barrel  of  apples.  Last  season,  we  had 
few  apples  of  any  kind  in  this  locality, 
and  this  tree  had  only  a  few  apples  on  it. 
This  season,  it  is  nicely  loaded,  and  will 
from  present  appearances,  produce  two 
barrels  of  fruit.  In  contrast,  the  Bald¬ 
win  planted  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  row,  is  bearing  this  season  for  the 
first  time  10  or  12  apples.  The  Ben 
Davis  is  certainly  the  apple  for  quick  re¬ 
sults,  and  my  judgment  is  that  it  will  be 
a  profitable  commercial  fruit  for  many, 
many  years  to  come.  This  .tree  has  re¬ 
ceived  very  good,  but  not  extra  care,  is 
15  feet  in  height,  and  measures  seven 
inches  in  diameter  two  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  t.  j.  dwyer. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  header  in  New  York  State  asks 
whether  the  English  horse  bean  is  tiie 
same  thing  as  the  southern  cow  pea,  and 
if  ‘either  one  of  them  will  be  suitable  for 
use  in  the  silo,  mixed  with  corn.  There 
has  been  some  little  talk  of  late  about 
cutting  beans,  cow  peas  and  sunflowers 
into  the  silo  with  corn,  in  order  to  make 
the  ensilage  a  little  higher  in  protein. 
Prof.  J.  L.  Hills,  of  the  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  sends  the  following  note 
witli  regard  to  the  horse  bean  and  t lie  cow 
pea:  “As  the  plan  of  using  beans  or  peas 
in  connection  with  corn  in  the  silo  finds 
few  advocates  among  those  who  have 
really  tried  it,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
settled  that  the  best  use  to  make  of  nitro¬ 
genous  fodders  like  clover  and  cow  peas, 
is  to  cure  them  and  feed  them  dry.” 
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FRAZER  CREASE. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


METAL  WHEELS 

in  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 
axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke.  Can’t 
breakdown;  can’t  dry  out-  no 
resetting  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  »S  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Largest  manufacturers  ol 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 
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There  has  been  much  complaint  from  nursery¬ 
men  in  the  past,  of  delay  and  damage  to  imported 
nursery  stock  on  its  passage  through  the  New  York 
Custom  House.  The  nurserymen,  at  their  recent  Na¬ 
tional  convention,  took  action  on  this,  and  entered 
complaint  to  the  Treasury  Department.  The  result 
has  been  an  investigation,  and  orders  to  remedy  the 
abuses  complained  of.  This  is  another  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  co-operation  in  securing  desired 
action  by  the  Government.  Why  can’t  the  farmers 
get  together  and  agree  as  to  what  they  want? 

* 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  some  readers  are  just  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  sow  Crimson  clover  seed.  This  seeding 
should  have  been  done  before.  North  of  New  York 
City,  only  the  most  favorable  season  will  ever  bring 
the  clover  through  if  sown  later  than  August  15.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptional  cases  where  the  clover 
has  done  well  when  sown  in  September,  but  in  our 
own  experience,  late  July  or  early  August  is  the 
best  time  for  seeding.  This  clover  is  so  useful  when 
well  handled  that  we  are  always  sorry  to  see  a  farm¬ 
er  try  it  for  the  first  time  under  such  conditions  that 
it  does  not  have  a  fair  chance. 

* 

A  fakir  in  Michigan  has  been  selling  seeds  of  a 
“Cuban  rose”  in  the  small  towns.  He  carried  a 
small  shrub  in  a  tightly-covered  box,  the  plant  be¬ 
ing  deluged  with  a  cheap  perfumery,  so  that,  when 
the  box  was  opened,  the  odor  would  fill  the  room. 
He  assured  his  hearers  that  this  perfume  continually 
radiated  from  the  plant,  and  then  sold  three  seeds 
for  50  cents,  collecting  25  cents,  and  stating  that  he 
would  call  again  at  a  certain  date  to  collect  the  re¬ 
mainder  if  the  seeds  turned  out  to  be  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  come  back.  The  seeds  were 
sweet  peas.  This  recalls  a  suave  street  vender  in 
Chicago,  who  used  to  sell  damaged  parsnip  seed,  per¬ 
fumed  with  cheap  extracts,  for  “real  imported  Eng¬ 
lish  lavender.” 

♦ 

Oregon’s  coyote  scalp  bounty  seems  likely  to  be  a 
decided  embarrassment  like  a  good  many  other  bounty 
laws.  This  law  calls  for  a  bounty  of  $2  for  each 
coyote  killed.  A  special  tax  of  one  cent  a  head  upon 
all  sheep  was  expected  to  create  a  fund  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  when  this  is  exhausted,  funds  will  be  provided 
by  a  tax  of  one-fourtli  of  one  mill  per  dollar  on  all 
other  property,  real  and  personal.  When  the  law 
went  into  effect,  many  hunters  began  to  make  coyote 
killing  a  business,  and,  according  to  the  present  rate 
at  which  claims  are  presented,  the  expense  to  Uma¬ 
tilla  County  alone  will  be  nearly  $25,000  for  the  first 
year.  Oregon  authorities  compute  that,  taking  an 
equal  rate  in  20  counties  in  the  State,  13  counties  be¬ 
ing  eliminated  from  the  computation,  the  total  for 
one  year  will  be  $245,280!  In  Umatilla  County,  the 
money  raised  by  the  special  sheep  tax  has  long  been 
exhausted.  Apparently,  this  scalp  bounty  means  a 
grievous  burden  in  local  taxation. 

* 

The  Illinois  Dairy  Union  is  conducting  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  oleo.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  is  flooded  with  “fake”  butter,  and  the 
Dairy  Union  recently  sent  out  a  warning  circular  to 
each  of  the  600  retailers  in  the  city  who  have  licenses 
to  sell  oleo.  It  is  asserted  that  nearly  every  holder 
of  a  retailer’s  license  is  selling  oleo  or  butterine 
when  customers  ask  for  real  butter,  some  of  this 
stuff  being  labeled  “Fancy  Jersey,”  “Pure  Holstein,” 
etc.  A  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  butter  and  a  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  milch  cows  at  many  dairies,  are 
said  to  have  contributed  to  the  investigation  by  the 


Dairy  Union.  It  was  known  that  the  demand  for 
butter  had  not  decreased,  while  the  increased  demand 
for  beef  fat  at  the  stockyards,  from  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers,  had  been  sufficient  to  increase  prices.  It 
was  evident  that  the  consumers  ordered  as  much 
butter  as  ever,  yet  retailers  cut  down  their  orders 
for  the  product.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  most 
persistent  violators  of  the  law  are  groceries  and  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  residence  districts,  and  butter  stores  down 
town.  The  action  of  the  Dairy  Union  is  commended; 
concerted  action  of  this  sort  is  the  most  valuable  aid 
food  and  dairy  commissioners  can  receive  in  enforcing 
oleo  laws.  The  people  are  learning  that  they  must 
enforce  laws  as  well  as  make  them. 

* 

On  page  590,  Fruit  Grower  regrets  that  more  time 
was  not  given  before  enforcing  the  law  against  the 
pony  barrels.  Doubtless,  there  will  be  hardship  to 
some  in  its  enforcement,  no  matter  how  long  it  may 
be  delayed;  but  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  must  govern  in  this  matter.  Fruit  Grower 
admits  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  standard  size  for 
barrels.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  strongly  advocated  them 
for  many  years,  and  has  repeatedly  shown  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  to  the  fruit  growers  themselves,  of  these 
barrels.  As  well  give  14  ounces  for  a  pound  in  sell¬ 
ing  articles  by  weight  as  sell  one  of  these  fraud  bar¬ 
rels  for  a  full  barrel.  The  law  provides  that  they 
may  be  marked  to  distinguish  them,  so  there  is  no 
reason  for  delay  in  enforcing  the  law. 

* 

Free  delivery  of  the  mails  in  rural  districts  is 
spreading.  Here  is  a  report  from  Montgomery 
County,  Indiana: 

We  have  had  rural  delivery  for  two  months,  and  every¬ 
body  is  delighted  with  it.  The  mail  delivery  has  already 
more  than  doubled;  most  persons  take  daily  papers.  It  is 
thought  that  the  rural  mail  in  this  county  will  soon 
more  than  pay  expenses. 

That  is  the  way  it  goes  everywhere.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  wants  what  “is  due  him.”  He  pays  his 
share  of  the  taxes,  while  there  are  thousands  in  town 
and  city  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  mail  delivery, 
yet  never  contribute  a  dollar  for  the  support  of  the 
Government.  Give  the  farmer  a  chance,  and  he  will 
soon  make  the  new  service  pay  expenses.  What  a 
foolish,  short-sighted  policy  it  is  for  the  city  mer¬ 
chants  to  oppose  free  rural  delivery.  It  is  coming  in 
spite  of  them! 

* 

The  newspapers  have  been  making  some  wild 
statements  about  the  outbreak  of  tuberculosis  in  ex- 
Governor  Morton’s  Guernsey  herd.  It  appears  that 
there  has  been  no  official  examination  at  all.  None 
of  the  animals  has  been  condemned,  neither  is  any 
member  of  the  herd  to  be  killed.  Some  suspected 
animals  are  quarantined,  and  probably,  some  news¬ 
paper  reporter  saw  them,  and  started  the  report.  All 
the  cows  that  are  furnishing  milk  for  the  New  York 
market  are  tuberculin  tested,  and  certificates  are  held 
ready  at  any  time  for  the  New  York  Board  of  Health. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  newspapers  should  circulate 
reports  of  this  character.  Some  ignorant  or  careless 
reporter  starts  the  story  on  the  way,  and  it  gathers 
slander  and  injury  as  it  goes.  We  are  very  glad  to 
state  the  facts  in  the  matter,  for  all  breeders  of  dairy 
cattle  will  rejoice  to  know  that  this  fine  herd  has 
not  been  condemned  for  slaughter. 

* 

About  10  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Skunk  farming.  We  had  a  picture  of  the 
farm  and  the  skunks,  and  it  was  a  true  story  of  ac¬ 
tual  operations.  This  farm  ran  for  a  year  or  so,  and 
then  the  neighbors  protested  against  it.  Public  sen¬ 
timent  was  even  stronger  than  the  odor,  and  the 
farm  changed  to  some  more  fragrant  live  stock. 
Since  then  other  skunk  farms  have  been  started  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  They  never  last  long. 
Some  disease  breaks  out  among  the  skunks,  or  some 
local  board  of  health  declares  the  farm  a  nuisance. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  a  letter 
from  some  one  asking  how  to  start  a  profitable  skunk 
farm.  There  is,  apparently,  only  one  way,  and  that 
is  to  let  all  skunks  alone.  They  are  useful  members 
of  society,  for  they  will  destroy  their  weight  in  white 
grubs  and  other  insects.  Give  the  skunk  a  wide 
berth,  and  don’t  attempt  to  “farm”  him! 

* 

On  the  next  page,  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey, 
gives  some  sensible  advice  about  handling  the  San 
Jos6  scale.  It  would  be  easy  to  work  up  a  genuine 
“scare”  over  this  case,  and  insist  upon  cutting  down 
and  burning  hundreds  of  useful  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  We  are  glad  that  the  authorities  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  take  as  wise  and 
fair  a  view  of  this  matter  as  they  did  in  regard  to 
the  tuberculosis  question.  The  Station  people  stead¬ 
ily  opposed  the  claim  that  all  cows  that  reacted 
from  the  tuberculin  test  should  be  slaughtered,  and 


they  proved  the  justice  of  their  position  by  actual 
experiment.  It’s  the  same  with  the  San  Jos6 
scale.  Instead  of  scaring  the  people  and  urging  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  orchards,  a  simple  and  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  fighting  the  scale  is  proposed.  Of 
course,  if  after  fair  warning,  a  man  will  not  try  to 
save  his  trees,  it  would  be  better  for  his  own  sake 
and  for  his  neighbors  to  cut  them  down  and  burn 
them — but  give  him  a  chance  to  save  them  first.  In 
the  case  reported  the  scales  were  obtained  on  nursery 
stock.  Here  is  another  argument  right  at  home  in 
favor  of  fumigating  all  such  stock  before  it  leaves 
the  nursery.  It  may  be  true  that  fumigation  would 
not  prove  so- effective  in  New  York  as  it  is  in  Mary¬ 
land,  because  in  the  colder  countries  the  scales  may 
be  dormant  at  the  time  of  shipment.  It  is,  however, 
the  best  safeguard  we  have  at  present,  and  buyers 
should  demand  it. 

* 

In  some  parts  of  New  York  State,  agents  are  at 
work  demanding  a  royalty  from  farmers  who  have 
bought  so-called  dilution  milk  creamers.  These 
creamers  consist  of  cans  of  peculiar  shape  in  which 
the  milk  is  surrounded  by  ice  water,  or  cold  water 
is  poured  directly  into  the  milk.  These  agents  claim 
that  there  is  a  patent  on  this  method  of  diluting  milk 
to  “drive  out  the  cream.”  A  New  York  farmer  sends 
a  letter  to  Agricultural  Commissioner  Wieting  in 
which  he  says: 

Their  mode  of  collecting  was  done  principally  by 
threats  of  bringing  suit  in  a  United  States  Court;  as  most 
people  did  not  care  to  defend  a  lawsuit,  they  paid.  In  one 
instance,  they  called  upon  a  woman  (her  husband  being 
absent)  and  informed  her  they  could  take  her  body,  un¬ 
less  she  paid  what  they  demanded.  I  know  of  six  in  this 
vicinity  who  have  paid  $3  to  $4  each,  and  can  send  you 
the  names  of  many  more  should  you  deem  it  necessary. 

Of  course,  this  man  is  not  a  subscriber  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  have  warned  our  readers  half  a  dozen 
times  not  to  pay  a  dollar  of  such  tribute.  If  one  of 
these  rascals  came  to  our  farm  with  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  we  could  guarantee  him  a  mixture  of  hot  water 
and  clog’s  teeth  that  would  dilute  the  cream  of  his 
enjoyment  below  the  legal  standard.  There  is  no 
patent  on  this  device.  First  thing  you  know,  some 
one  will  claim  a  patent  on  the  scheme  of  lying  on 
the  ground  to  drink  out  of  a  spring. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

It  was  a  Boston  school-marm,  I  am  told. 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  solid  hold 
On  English  letters,  who  was  heard  to  stuff 
A  mighty  meaning  in  the  word  “Enough” l 
This ^ lady,  chaste  as  ice,  observed  the  sport 
Among  the  young  folks  at  a  beach  resort; 

The  whispered  nothings,  walks  beneath  the  moon, 

Vows  and  vacations  that  expired  too  soon. 

This  brainy  lady,  after  careful  thought, 

Not  from  her  own  experience,  I  ought 
To  state,  evolved  this  problem  hard  and  tough; 
“Transpose  the  letters  in  the  word  ‘enough’, 

Change  them  about  and  make  two  words  which  show 
‘Enough’  is  not  enough!”  In  vain  they  throw 
The  six  plain  letters  e-n-o-u-g- 
H— into  words.  We  give  it  up!  Then  she, 

Blushing  behind  her  spectacles,  with  shrug 
Of  shoulder,  said:  “The  letters  spell  one  hugl” 


A  dirty  dish  rag  is  a  rag  weed. 

Study  the  shape  of  the  two  cows— page  602. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  cow  to  blow  her  own  horn? 

How  much  help  will  the  second  crop  of  grass  give  you? 

Don’t  patronize  the  dealer  who  attempts  to  patronize 
you. 

It  seems  that  the  manufacturers  were  “long”  on 
“short”  barrels. 

Another  good  man  under  the  banner  of  Ben  Davis— Mr. 
Dwyer’s  notes,  page  595. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  says  that  the  first  pullet  of  this  year’s 
breeding  to  lay,  started  on  August  3. 

What  glue  shall  a  man  use  to  stick  him  to  his  work? 
Well,  now,  an  insect  makes  his  own  glue! 

Is  it  better  to  have  great  expectations,  and  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  them,  or  to  expect  less  and  not  be  disappointed? 

A  Chicago  report  says  that  present  prices  of  hogs  mean 
40-c:ent  corn,  so  corn  prices  are  likely  to  be  maintained. 

In  some  localities,  the  stem  rot  of  potatoes  is  ruining 
the  crop.  It  starts  with  the  seed  piece,  and  works  up  the 
stem.  Sulphur  used  on  the  seed  ought  to  help  it. 

The  “mechanical  mixture”  of  kerosene  and  water  is 
likely  to  take  the  place  of  kerosene  emulsion.  That  is  a 
good  thing,  for  few  farmers  like  to  make  the  emulsion. 

A  baby  carriage  that  can  be  folded  up  into  very  small 
compass  is  one  of  the  latest  inventions.  Some  people 
would  like  babies  that  can  be  folded  up  and  put  away 
after  the  same  manner. 

Is  it  true  that  few  successful  men  are  educated,  as 
slated  by  a  correspondent  on  page  575  in  last  week’s  R. 
N.-Y?  If  so,  education  must  be  a  bad  thing.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  a  successful  man,  anyway? 

A  Detroit  fruit  dealer  found  about  half  of  the  baskets 
in  a  lot  of  raspberries  from  some  Michigan  growers,  with 
false  bottoms,  and  holding  just  enough  berries  to  cover 
the  bottoms.  Did  the  hired  man  or  the  boys  do  it? 

In  the  Utah  poultry  experiment  reported  last  week,  one 
Light  Brahma  pullet  consumed  seven  pounds  of  oyster 
shells  during  the  year,  and  laid  129  eggs.  A  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet  used  one  pound  of  shells  for  165  eggs.  What 
about  that?  Where  did  the  six  pounds  of  shells  go  to? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — It  is  reported  that  50  Americans  have  been 
massacred  by  Yaqui  Indians,  who  are  on  the  warpath 
near  Ortiz,  Mexico.  .  .  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana, 
who  has  been  in  quarantine  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  on  a 
steamer  from  a  plague  port,  lias  been  released.  .  .  An¬ 
other  Cleveland  street  car  was  wrecked  by  dynamite 
August  4;  five  passengers  and  crew  were  on  it,  but  were 
uninjured.  Several  cars  were  stoned  and  shot  at  after 
dark.  L.  F.  Mellen,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
citizens,  active  in  humane  work,  was  terribly  beaten  for 
daring  to  ride  on  a  boycotted  car.  He  is  78  years  old,  and 
his  condition  is  precarious.  He  was  first  knocked  down 
and  then  kicked  brutally  by  four  men  and  a  boy.  .  .  An 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  is  reported  in  the  vicinity 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  This  is  an  uncommon  disease,  and 
physicians  are  puzzled  by  its  prevalence.  .  .  The  storm 
which  destroyed  Carrabelle,  Fla.,  August  3,  did  much 
damage  along  the  Florida  coast.  Appalachicola  suffered 
severely,  and  the  property  loss  is  large.  Maryland  also 
suffered  from  a  destructive  storm  August  3.  Six  lives 
were  lost,  and  much  property  destroyed.  In  Washington, 
Allegany,  Carroll  and  Prince  George  Counties,  barns 
were  blown  down,  corn  and  fruit  destroyed,  and  chickens 
killed  by  the  hundred.  Hail  accompanied  the  storm  in 
most  sections.  .  .  The  yellow  fever  outbreak  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.,  was  subsiding  August  3.  .  .  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is 
suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  smallpox.  .  .  Later  re¬ 
ports  from  Florida  state  that  of  Carrabelle,  only  nine 
houses  remain,  and  200  families  are  homeless.  At  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  only  two  mill  boilers  mark  the  site  of  the  town. 
Lanark  Inn,  a  Summer  resort,  was  blown  into  the  Gulf. 
The  loss  of  life  is  yet  unknown;  property  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,000,000.  Three  pilot  boats,  two  steamers,  six 
lumber  lighters  and  40  boats  under  20  tons,  were  lost,  and 
15  lumber  vessels  were  driven  high  and  dry  ashore.  .  . 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  is  building  the  largest 
storage  plant  in  the  world  for  coal  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  at 
a  cost  of  $500,000.  .  .  Lester  Miller,  aged  eight  years,  was 
entangled  in  the  ropes  of  a  balloon  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  and 
carried  500  feet  in  the  air;  he  descended  safely.  .  .  At 
Oronoque,  near  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  August  6,  a  trolley  car 
jumped  the  track  on  an  unguarded  bridge  crossing  a 
pond  and  plunged  to  the  flats  below.  There  were  50  per¬ 
sons  on  the  car,  of  whom  28  were  killed  and  several  others 
injured.  .  .  At  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  August  6,  a  crowded 
ferry  gang  plank  gave  way,  precipitating  200  excursion¬ 
ists  into  the  water;  20  were  drowned  and  many  others  in¬ 
jured.  .  .  Cleveland,  O.,  merchants  organized  August 
7,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  boycott  established  by 
the  street-car  strikers.  .  .  August  7,  14  members  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Greater  New  York  were  adjudged 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  for  refusing  to  obey  a  writ 
commanding  them  to  authorize  the  Comptroller  to  issue 
stock,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  contractor  for  the  new 
Hall  of  Records.  .  .  One  new  case  of  yellow  fever  de¬ 
veloped  at  Hampden,  Va.,  August  7,  but  the  outbreak  is 
considered  at  an  end.  .  .  A  rear-end  collision  between 
two  trolley  cars  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  7,  injured  14 
persons.  .  .  Mormon  missionaries  are  active  in  many 
parts  of  the  South,  and  their  attempts  to  make  con¬ 
verts  have  led  to  riots  in  several  places.  .  .  The  Lo- 
gansport  and  Wabash  Valley  Gas  Co.,  Wabash,  Ind., 
has  been  experimenting  in  the  use  of  acetylene  gas  for 
municipal  lighting.  August  7  the  entire  gasworks  were 
blown  to  pieces  by  an  explosion  of  this  gas,  nothing  being 
left  of  building  or  apparatus.  Windows  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  were  smashed;  one  man  injured.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  first  experiment  made  on  a  large  scale  with  the 
new  gas.  .  .  De  Witt  C.  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Henrika 
Bratz,  Christian  scientists,  were  arrested  at  Chicago 
August  8,  charged  with  criminal  negligence  and  malprac¬ 
tice  in  causing  the  death  of  Mrs.  Annette  Flanders,  who 
died  of  blood-poisoning  and  peritonitis.  .  .  During  a  fire 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  August  1),  four  firemen  were  killed  and 
two  injured  by  a  live  wire.  .  .  Another  street-car  In 
Cleveland  was  blown  up  by  dynamite  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  9.  Business  men  who  have  united  to  sup¬ 
press  disorder  and  raise  the  boycott  are  now  threatened 
by  the  unions.  .  .  Seven  persons  were  killed  and  others 
wounded  in  a  railway  wreck  at  St.  Polycarpe,  Canada, 
August  9. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Dr.  Chas.  V.  Shepard,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  experimental  tea-growing  farm  at  Sum¬ 
merville,  S.  C.,  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  there  are  now  about  50  acres  of  land  under  tea  culti¬ 
vation,  and  that  3,000  pounds  were  sold  last  year  at  a 
profit  of  25  per  cent.  .  .  There  is  a  ranchers’  war  be¬ 
tween  sheep  and  cattle  men  in  northwestern  Colorado,  and 
150  sheep  have  been  killed  by  cowboys-  .  .  Peach,  pear 
and  apple  trees  near  Smyrna,  Del.,  were  destroyed  by  a 
cyclone  August  3,  which  seriously  damaged  all  crops.  .  . 
Violent  rain  throughout  Nebraska  August  3-4  insures  the 
corn  crop,  which  had  been  suffering  from  protracted  heat. 
The  acreage  is  estimated  at  8,000,000,  and  the  yield  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  300,000,000  bushels.  .  .  Reports  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  stated  August  2,  that  common  black 
flies  have  multiplied  so  that  cattle  are  suffering  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree.  In  the  Missouri  bottom  lands,  the 
animals  are  losing  flesh  rapidly  from  the  plague.  .  . 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  an  order  di¬ 
recting  that,  after  August  10,  all  sheep  affected  with 
scab,  and  intended  for  shipment,  must  be  dipped  in  a 
mixture  approved  by  the  Department.  .  .  Prairie  dogs, 
which  are  a  serious  pest  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  are  be¬ 
ing  eradicated  by  a  new  device,  the  trap  being  placed 
over  the  animal’s  mound,  making  it  a  prisoner  when  it 
emerges.  It  is  said  that  over  12,000  were  captured  on  one 
large  ranch  within  a  week.  .  .  Two  traveling  preachers, 
who  are  said  to  be  disciples  of  Alexander  Dowie,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian,  who  established  a  “divine-healing”  mission  in 
Chicago,  are  visiting  rural  communities  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  ordering  their  converts  to  give  up  hog  raising, 
on  the  ground  that  no  one  who  uses  or  deals  in  swine 
can  be  sure  of  salvation.  Some  farmers  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  kill  and  bury  all  their  hogs.  This  doctrine  has 
nearly  raised  a  riot  in  several  communities.  .  .  feacia- 
mento  County,  California,  is  trying  to  get  free  rural  mail 
delivery.  .  .  September  12  will  be  Grangers'  Day  at  the 
California  State  Fair.  .  .  A  train-load  of  horses  fiom 
Cooley  City,  Washington,  going  to  South  Omaha,  were 
unloaded  at  Billings,  Mont.,  August  9.  1  hey  began  dying 

by  wholesale,  and  within  a  few  hours  257  were  dead. 


The  cause  is  a  mystery,  some  suspecting  poison,  others 
that  the  animals  drank  too  much  water  on  being  un¬ 
loaded. 

PHILIPPINES.— There  was  a  small  fight  with  Balabac 
rebels  August  5,  for  the  possession  of  the  lighthouse  at 
Cape  Melville,  the  chief  of  the  Balabac  Moros  being  cap¬ 
tured.  .  .  The  War  Department  announces  that  heavy 
re-enforcements  will  be  sent  to  Manila  before  October 
22.  .  .  Insurgents  have  been  sneaking  into  Manila  for 
some  time  past,  and  August  7,  the  provost  marshal  ar¬ 
rested  43  conspirators,  including  a  number  of  officers  in 
the  Filipino  army.  They  were  plotting  riots,  and  smug¬ 
gling  in  arms.  .  .  Aguinaldo  has  appealed  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  for  recognition  of  Philippine  independence; 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  attention  will  be  paid  to  him.  .  . 
Gen.  McArthur  moved  against  the  insurgents  at  Bacolor 
August  9,  with  a  force  of  5,400  men,  driving  the  enemy 
back  to  Angeles.  Heavy  rains  interfered  with  the  march¬ 
ing,  but  the  insurgents’  loss  was  heavy;  few  casualties 
to  our  troops.  .  .  Private  advices  say  that  all  Manila 
is  flooded,  boats  are  used  on  a  dozen  streets,  and  soldiers 
wade  about  thigh-deep.  The  suffering  in  the  trenches  is 
severe,  and  the  hospitals  are  full. 

CUBA.— Propositions  are  being  discussed  concerning  the 
extension  of  aid  to  farmers,  who  lack  animals  and  im¬ 
plements  to  make  their  holdings  productive.  .  .  August 
8,  less  than  200  American  soldiers  were  left  to  guard  the 
forts  in  Havana,  all  the  others  being  in  camp  at  Mari- 
anao,  in  order  to  avoid  the  spread  of  epidemics.  .  .  An 
American  syndicate  has  purchased  for  $1,000,000  two  islets 
on  the  Cuban  coast.  They  are  said  to  be  rich  in  iron. 

PORTO  RICO.— The  Provincial  Court  has  passed  the 
death  sentence  upon  Henry  James,  an  American,  who 
fired  into  a  crowd,  killing  a  boy.  The  native  papers  pro¬ 
test  against  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  feeling  in 
Porto  Rico  being  strongly  against  capital  punishment.  .  . 
A  hurricane  passed  over  the  Island  August  8.  The  wind 
gained  a  velocity  of  100  miles  an  hour,  wrecking  the  cav¬ 
alry  barracks,  signal  station,  and  150  houses  at  San  Juan, 
driving  ships  ashore  at  Ponce,  and  causing  damage 
throughout  the  Island.  .  .  American  cattle  are  to  entei 
Porto  Rico  free  of  duty. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  AT  HOME. 

A  HAD  CASK  IN  BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

Sound  Advice  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  page  434,  Mr.  Carman  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  dreaded  San  Jos6  scale  had  been  found 
on  his  home  grounds,  and  on  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 
On  August  7,  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  the  State  Entomologist 
of  New  Jersey,  visited  the  place  and  made  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination.  His  report,  which  follows,  will  interest  many 
who  stand  in  fear  of  this  dreaded  insect. 

There  is  nothing  at  the  present  time  to  cause  any 
serious  apprehension.  There  is  enough,  however,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  take  very  active  measures,  in 
one  case  at  least.  On  Mr.  Carman’s  place,  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  scale  is  confined  to  a  very  few 
fruit  trees.  Of  these,  one  plum  is,  without  question, 
the  present  source  of  infestation  and,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  this  tree  should  be  removed.  There 
are,  also,  two  small  pear  trees,  a  Seneca  and  Lin¬ 
coln  Coreless,  good  for  nothing  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  at  present,  even  aside  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  somewhat  scaly,  and  these,  also, 
are  better  out.  On  the  large  pear  tree,  isolated  scales 
have  affected  a  lodgment  here  and  there;  but  there 
is  not  enough  to  make  it  advisable  to  suggest  treat¬ 
ment,  and  possibly  not  enough  to  continue  to  propa¬ 
gate.  Indications  of  the  former  presence  of  scale 
were  found  on  a  larger  plum  tree;  but  the  same  re¬ 
marks  will  apply  to  this  that  were  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  pear. 

A  BAD  CASE. — On  the  large  orchard,  the  scale  has, 
undoubtedly,  secured  a  good  foothold,  and  some  of 
the  apples  and  plums  are  seriously  infested,  yet  none 
of  them  so  badly  but  they  can  be  cleaned  by  thorough 
applications.  It  would  be  well,  though  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tial,  to  have  a  Summer  treatment  of  these  trees,  and 
this  should  be  with  a  15-per-cent  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  water,  put  on  with  an  emulsion  sprayer,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  Gould  Kero-water,  a  little  after  the  middle  of 
September.  At  that  time,  the  scales  will  be  breeding 
most  actively,  and  will  be  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  to  be  destroyed  by  a  spray,  while  the  trees 
themselves  will  be  in  a  condition  approaching  ma¬ 
turity,  and  unlikely  to  be  injured  by  any  kerosene 
mixture  such  as  that  recommended.  All  the  trees, 
without  any  exception,  whether  Summer  treated  or 
not,  should  have  an  application  of  crude  oil  during 
the  ensuing  Winter.  By  crude  oil,  I  mean  crude 
petroleum,  and  it  should  be  put  on  undiluted.  The 
smaller  trees  should  be  painted  with  the  mixture  in 
order  to  get  them  thoroughly  covered. 

PRUNE  AND  CLEAN.— It  would  be  well  to  prune 
the  trees  first,  in  order  to  reduce  the  surface  to  be 
covered.  The  larger  trees  should  all  be  thoroughly 
pruned,  and  then  should  be  thoroughly  painted  or 
sprayed.  Probably  with  these  larger  trees,  spraying 
will  be  the  best  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  cheapest 
method,  and  the  work  should  be  very  thoroughly 
done.  Using  the  crude  petroleum  has  the  advantage 
that  it  discolors  the  bark  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see 
for  weeks  just  where  the  application  was  properly 
made.  After  the  spraying  has  been  done  and  an  in¬ 
terval  of  two  weeks  has  elapsed,  the  whole  orchard 
should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  any  indications 


of  missed  spots  should  be  attended  to  by  being  re¬ 
sprayed. 

It  is  important  that  in  this  orchard  this  matter 
should  be  attended  to  at  once,  because  of  the  amount 
of  small  fruit,  particularly  currants,  grown  on  the 
same  land.  If  the  currants  once  become  infested, 
there  will  remain  nothing  but  to  remove  them  com¬ 
pletely,  for  currants  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated. 
If  the  application  be  made  I  have  suggested,  there 
is  no  reason  why  practical  exemption  should  not  be 
secured,  and  none  of  the  trees  is  so  badly  infested 
that  a  single  such  application  properly  put  on  will 
not  clean  it  completely.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
radical  measures,  such  as  digging  out  trees,  should 
be  resorted  to,  and  no  reason  at  present  to  dread  the 
general  distribution  of  the  insect;  but  treatment 
must  be  made  this  year.  joiin  b.  smith. 

State  Entomologist. 

CAMPING  OUT  AT  THE  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR 

A  Good  Suggestion  for  Others. 

Peeling  that  many  farmers  and  their  families 
would  attend  the  fair  if  they  could  feel  assured  that 
they  could  secure  comfortable  quarters  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate,  the  managers  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair 
have  decided  to  have  a  number  of  tents  furnished 
with  the  requisite  number  of  cots  for  rent  for  one 
day  and  night,  or  the  entire  week.  These  tents  will 
be  pitched  in  a  beautiful  shady  nook,  and  arranged 
in  avenues  or  streets  with  police  headquarters  and 
a  police  matron  in  charge  nearby.  This  will  make 
it  perfectly  safe  and  proper  for  women  to  take  tents, 
even  though  there  are  no  men  in  the  party.  All  that 
is  required  is  to  write  the  secretary  at  any  time  be¬ 
fore  the  fair,  asking  him  to  reserve  a  tent  of  the 
desired  size,  containing  the  number  of  cots  needed. 
These  cots  are  comfortable,  but  renters  are  to  take 
with  them  such  bedding  as  they  wish  to  use. 

This  is  no  scheme  of  the  management  to  get  money 
from  visitors,  as  there  is  not  a  cent  of  profit  in  it 
to  the  fair  treasury.  The  managers  have  simply  se¬ 
cured  these  tents  and  cots  at  the  very  lowest  rate 
possible  for  the  week,  and  visitors  will  get  the  full 
benefit  of  these  rates.  They  have  got  tents  and  cots 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50  for  a  10x12  foot  tent  with  one, 
two,  three  or  four  cots,  for  the  entire  week.  By  this 
arrangement,  four  persons  can  spend  six  days  at  the 
fair  for  62)4  cents  each  for  lodging.  Extra  cots, 
more  than  the  number  mentioned,  can  be  put  in  for 
50  cents  each.  Fair  to  extra  meals  will  be  served  at 
from  15  to  50  cents  per  meal.  This  seems  to  be  quite 
an  innovation,  and  one  that  every  Indiana  farmer 
should  allow  his  family  to  enjoy.  It  will  surely  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  women  of  the  farm,  as  a  number 
of  them  can  go  and  feel  perfectly  easy  about  lodging, 
take  in  the  sights  at  their  leisure,  be  on  the  grounds 
for  the  night  entertainment,  and  retire  to  their  tents 
as  they  see  fit,  feeling  secure  and  can  rest  well,  arise 
in  the  morning  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  snap 
their  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  surly  conductors  on 
crowded  trains.  mbs.  w.  w.  stevens. 

GRAIN  TO  FOLLOW  POTATOES. 

Why  is  this  Good.  Practice  ? 

I  find  the  following  note  in  a  recent  agricultural 
paper.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  stuff  that  is  printed  in 
some  farm  papers,  and  causes  “book  farming”  to  be 
spoken  of  with  so  little  respect: 

Rye  Should  Not  Follow  Potatoes. — As  a  rule,  small 
grains  do  not  grow  well  on  a  field  which  produced  pota¬ 
toes  the  previous  season.  Experiments  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  this  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  potatoes  have 
used  large  amounts  of  available  nitrogen.  Applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  greatly  benefit  rye  crops  grown  after 
potatoes. 

We  never  raised  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on 
a  whole  field  but  once,  and  that  was  500  bushels  from 
12  acres  that  had  been  in  potatoes  the  year  before, 
and  on  which  neither  for  potatoes  nor  wheat  had  any 
nitrogen  been  applied.  Every  farmer  knows  that  his 
wheat  is  always  best  upon  that  part  of  the  field  upon 
which  potatoes  had  been  the  preceding  crop,  provid¬ 
ing  it  doesn’t  lodge.  For  years,  I  supposed  this  was 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  potatoes  were  usu¬ 
ally  more  heavily  fertilized;  but  experience  has  shown 
me  that  when  I  have  put  the  same  amount  and  quality 
of  fertilizer  upon  both  corn  and  potatoes,  the  wheat 
and  succeeding  crops  were  best  upon  the  potato  part. 
Why  is  this?  I  believe  there  can  be  but  one  answer, 
and  that  is  the  better  tillage  the  potatoes  get,  and  the 
double  plowing  in  the  Fall,  for  we  plow  (or  the  same 
thing,  use  a  digger)  them  out,  and  then  replow  the 
ground.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a  good  object  lesson 
regarding  the  value  of  better  tulage.  t.  av.  Mt  n. 

Strafford,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — All  through  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
grain  and  grass  follow  the  potato  crop,  without  extra 
fertilizing.  The  fertilizer  farmers  use  the  bulk  of  their 
fertilizers  on  the  potato  crop,  the  wheat  and  grass 
making  fine  yields  on  what  the  potatoes  leave.  Wheat 
and  rye  both  do  better  after  early  potatoes  than  any 
other  crop  in  the  rotation.  Our  friend  is  right  about 
the  advantage  of  extra  tillage.  The  good  results  from 
a  perfect  fitting  of  the  ground  will  sometimes  be  no¬ 
ticed  all  through  a  five  years’  rotation,  and  potatoes 
usually  receive  more  attention  than  any  other  crop. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

An  Australian  womtm,  who  believed 
that,  when  one  finds  a  horseshoe,  luck 
is  insured  by  throwing  it  over  the 
shoulder,  has  reason  to  change  her 
opinion,  bhe  picked  up  a  horseshoe  on 
the  street,  and  threw  it  gracefully  over 
her  shoulder.  It  went  through  a  hat¬ 
ter’s  window,  and  struck  an  irascible 
customer  who  was  trying  on  a  new  hat. 
The  customer  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  the  salesmen  had  attacked 
him,  and  immediately  reciprocated  by 
giving  him  a  blow  that  sent  him 
tnrough  a  plate-glass.  A  general  fight 
followed,  though  none  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  knew  what  the  trouble  was  about. 
The  woman  wno  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  disturbance  got  away,  but  her  faith 
in  the  horseshoe  as  a  medium  of  luck 
received  a  severe  shock. 

* 

Experience  in  the  Spanish  War  gave 
evidence  of  the  need  of  women  nurses 
in  the  army,  and  this  need  has  been 
officially  recognized  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  An  order  has  been  issued  for  the 
organization  of  an  army  nurse  corps, 
which  will  be  under  the  immediate  su¬ 
pervision  of  Dr.  Anita  Newcomb  McGee. 
Contracts  for  nurses  will  be  made  for 
one  year,  except  immune  nurses,  who 
will  not  be  required  to  sign  for  any  defi¬ 
nite  period.  For  service  in  the  United 
States,  a  nurse  will  receive  $40  a  month, 
and  in  any  of  the  colonies,  $50.  Chief 
nurses  over  five  or  more  nurses  will  re¬ 
ceive  $10  additional,  and  over  10  or  more 
nurses  will  receive  $25  additional.  In 
case  of  illness,  medical  attention  and 
care  will  be  furnished,  but  extra  leave, 
with  pay,  will  not  be  allowed.  Such 
positions  mean  very  hard  work,  but 
doubtless  there  will  be  plenty  of  capable 
nurses  willing  to  fill  them,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  even  the  Sur¬ 
geon-General,  who  was  not  at  all  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  towards  women  nurses  a 
year  ago,  is  now  willing  to  acknowledge 
their  value. 

* 

The  farm  housewife,  who  has  made 
apple  pie,  crisp  and  flaky  as  to  crust, 
with  well-sp'iced,  juicy,  fragrant,  “in¬ 
nards,”  as  a  Down-East  fisherman  de¬ 
scribes  the  contents,  so  often  that  she 
could  construct  a  pie  in  her  sleep,  will 
smile  at  the  ignorance  of  a  woman  who 
can’t  make  that  staple  dish.  Yet  there 
are  such  unfortunates,  and  we  heard  re¬ 
cently  of  one  whose  experience  with  an 
everyday  apple  pie  was  quite  disas¬ 
trous.  She  lives  in  a  tiny  city  flat,  with 
no  other  companion  than  a  maid.  One 
day,  in  the  absence  of  the  domestic,  she 
decided  to  make  an  apple  pie;  she  had 
always  understood  that  the  construction 
was  very  simple.  She  made  the  piecrust, 
according  to  her  cook  book,  and  then 
decided  to  go  into  another  room  to  roll 
it  out,  because  the  kitchen  was  exces¬ 
sively  warm,  being,  like  most  flat 
kitchens,  about  the  size  of  a  dish  closet. 
The  adjoining  room,  which  was  used  for 
the  storage  of  trunks,  contained  no 
table,  but  the  amateur  cook  placed  her 
pastry  board  on  the  top  of  a  trunk,  and 
began  operations.  All  went  well  until 
the  operator,  in  an  excess  of  zeal,  over¬ 
balanced  herself,  and  fell  over  the 
trunk,  while  piecrust,  pastry  board  and 
rolling  pin  went  spinning  across  the 
floor,  in  an  avalanche  of  flour.  The 
amateur  cook  recovered  herself  with 
some  inward  exasperation,  collected  her 
belongings,  dusted  off  the  piecrust,  and 
made  a  fresh  start.  This  time  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  the  pie,  though  the 
crust  developed  a  good  many  traits  of 
unexpected  obstinacy  before  it  would 
consent  to  nestle  close  to  the  tin,  and 
the  apples  seemed  as  reluctant  to  be 


tucked  up  smoothly  as  a  batch  of  small 
boys  who  don’t  wish  to  go  to  bed.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  finished  at  last;  the  edge 
was  crimped,  and  a  symmetrical  pattern 
pricked  over  the  surface  with  a  fork. 
But  when  the  oven  door  was  opened, 
the  cook  discovered,  to  her  horror,  that 
her  pie  tin  was  too  wide  to  go  into  the 
oven!  She  gazed  at  the  oven  with 
speechless  disgust;  then,  hunting  up  a 
smaller  tin,  she  slammed  the  pie  into  'it, 
upside  down,  as  if  she  were  turning  a 
griddle  cake.  When  that  pie  came  out 
of  the  oven,  it  had  the  appearance  of 
having  passed  through  much  tribulation 
— a  cyclone,  for  instance — and  the  crust 
was  mixed  up  with  the  apples  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  earthquaky  manner;  but  the 
maker  insists  that,  like  a  shaved  cat,  it 
was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  looked. 
She  has  decided,  however,  that  it  takes 
more  talent  to  make  a  pie  than  is  or¬ 
dinarily  supposed. 

* 

There  are  many  substitutes  for  tea, 
but  few  of  them  can  be  regarded  as 
actual  rivals  to  the  Chinese  herb.  In 
South  America,  however,  a  species  of 
holly  known  as  Paraguay  tea  is  used 
by  preference,  and  foreigners  who  ac¬ 
quire  the  taste  for  it  care  little  after¬ 
wards  for  the  Chinese  tea.  The  Para¬ 
guay  tea  or  mate  (pronounced  mata),  is 
a  shrub  which  strongly  resembles  its 
relative,  the  Englisn  holly.  T  he  whole 
plant,  stalk,  bark  and  leaves,  after  be¬ 
ing  dried,  is  chopped  up  fine.  Instead 
of  being  steeped  in  an  ordinary  teapot, 
the  mate  is  put  in  a  small  gourd  having 
a  hole  at  the  top,  the  neck  of  the  gourd 
forming  a  handle.  Boiling  water  is 
poured  over  the  mate,  and  the  infusion 
is  taken  through  a  tube  having  a 
strainer  at  the  end.  The  infusion  is 
paler  in  color  and  more  bitter  in  taste 
than  ordinary  tea.  It  may  be  flavored 
with  milk  and  sugar,  and  served  in  or¬ 
dinary  teacups,  if  desired,  but  that  is 
not  the  Paraguayan  mode.  The  gourd 
mate  cups  are  often  very  ornamental, 
with  silver  decorations.  Mate  is  con¬ 
tinually  in  evidence  in  Paraguay,  and 
adjacent  territory,  being  offered  as  an 
accompaniment  of  all  social  calls  or 
business  transactions. 

* 

During  the  Summer,  we  find  the  whole¬ 
some,  nutty-flavored  bread  made  from 
entire-wheat  flour  particularly  accept¬ 
able.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  relish 
it  gives  is  the  result  of  a  natural  crav¬ 
ing  for  brain  and  muscle-producing  food, 
for  we  are  very  likely  to  reject  some  of 
the  more  substantial  dishes  in  warm 
weather,  and  the  extreme  enervation 
felt  in  Summer  by  young  or  weakly  per¬ 
sons  is  often  due,  in  some  degree,  to 
lack  of  nourishment.  Entire-wheat 
bread,  with  good  butter,  fruit  and  milk 
is  wholesome,  nourishing,  and  accept¬ 
able.  Entire-wheat  rusks  will  also  be 
found  excellent  to  eat  in  milk,  and  we 
much  prefer  them  to  the  highly-praised 
shredded-wheat  biscuits,  which  always 
remind  us  of  the  criticism  of  one  small 
girl,  who  complained  that  they  were 
made  out  of  string.  These  rusks  are  not 
sweetened,  like  buns;  the  following  is 
a  good  recipe  for  them: 

Make  a  sponge  of  a  quart  of  well- 
warmed  and  well-sifted  flour,  a  cup  of 
butter,  a  pint  of  milk  scalded  and  cooled 
until  lukewarm,  half  a  teacup  of  home¬ 
made  yeast  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
After  this  sponge  has  been  beaten  and 
has  risen  over  night — it  should  be  as 
stiff  as  it  can  be  beaten — add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Let  the  mixture  stand  un¬ 
til  it  is  very  light;  then  roll  it  out  to 
about  an  inch  in  thickness  and  cut  it 
into  round  cakes.  Place  one  cake  on  top 
of  the  other  and  let  them  rise  half  an 
hour,  then  bake  them.  Pull  the  cakes 


apart,  so  one  side  is  soft,  pile  them 
loosely  in  a  dripping  pan  and  set  them 
in  the  warming  closet  of  the  range  or  in 
the  oven  when  tne  fire  is  declining  at 
night,  and  let  them  stay  over  night. 
The  next  day  hang  them  in  a  loose  bag 
of  sheer  cotton  in  a  warm  kitchen  to 
cool.  The  third  day  they  are  ready  to 
eat.  They  are  excellent  for  young  chil¬ 
dren,  when  soaked  in  milk. 

* 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  says  that 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewell,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  became  generally  known  a  few 
years  ago  through-  her  participation  in 
the  general  federation  of  women’s  clubs 
which  resulted  in  the  International 
Council.  She  has  frequently  represent¬ 
ed  American  women  abroad,  and  has 
long  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  im¬ 
portant  National  Conventions.  Mrs. 
Sewell  is  the  head  of  a  classical  school 
for  girls  in  Indianapolis.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  she  was  instructing  a  class  in 
physics.  Force  was  the  subject,  and 
she  made  plain  to  the  girls  the  difference 
between  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
force. 

“Centrifugal,”  said  Mrs.  Sewell,  “is  a 
force  whose  direction  is  from  the  center, 
and  centripetal  is  a  force  whose  direc¬ 
tion  is  toward  the  center.  Do  you  all 
understand  that?” 

The  class  chorused  assent. 

“Now,  will  some  girl  give  me  an  illus¬ 
tration?”  continued  Mrs.  Sewell. 

“The  domestic  virtues  are  centrip¬ 
etal,”  replied  a  small  girl,  “because 
they  keep  a  man  in  the  center  of  his 
home,  and  a  centrifugal  force  is — is — 
well,  a  saloon  is  a  centrifugal  force.” 

¥ 

Many  of  our  friends  who  do  not  care 
for  ordinary  novels,  like  good  historical 
stories,  which  revive  the  past  and  hold 
one’s  attention  in  a  manner  impossible 
to  a  dry  historical  treatise  or  text¬ 
book.  American  history  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  deficient  in  romantic 
interest,  but  of  late  years,  there  has  been 
an  uprising  of  the  American  sentiment 
in  literature.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s  Hugh 
Wynne  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  its  season,  and  may  be  called 
the  first  to  popularize  the  romance  of  the 
American  Revolution.  This  Summer, 
a  novel  which  has  already  reached  its 
sixth  edition  is  Richard  Carvel,  by  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  a  young  man  who  had 
written  one  previous  novel  called  The 
Celebrity.  The  most  famous  characters 
of  Revolutionary  times,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  appear  in  this  book, 
and  its  point  of  view  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Hugh  Wynne.  Still  an¬ 
other  new  Revolutionary  story  is  Janice 
Meredith,  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  one 
of  the  most  charming  books  we  have 
read  lately.  These  three  books  present 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  its  daily 
life  and  characterisucs,  in  most  inter¬ 
esting  style;  they  are  delightful  read¬ 
ing,  and  they  wnl  satisfy  any  reader 
that  the  American  writer  need  not 
leave  his  own  country  to  find  plenty  of 
material  for  historical  romance. 


_ Lightning  caused  the  death  of  367 

persons  in  the  United  States  last  year, 
and  a  property  loss  ot  $1,441,880.  Few 
of  the  deaths  occcurred  in  cities.  The 
annual  number  of  thunderstorms  at 
given  localities  in  this  country  aver¬ 
ages  between  35  and  45.  The  maximum 
is  in  the  southeastern  States. 


A  German  Kitchen. 

First,  I  saw  that  the  walls  were  hung 
with  copper  vessels  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  glittering  l.ke  ancient  armor,  says 
a  writer  in  the  American  Kitchen  Maga¬ 
zine.  Then  there  were  racks  full  of 
that  clean,  beautiful  blue  and  white 
ware  that  charmed  me  wherever  I  met 
it,  and  which,  from  rolling  pin  to  a 
spice  jar,  seemed  to  attract  the  worker 
and  force  a  skill  and  a  flavor  else¬ 
where  unfoun^.  There  were  ranges  and 
charcoal  fires,  and  rows  of  long  tables 
lining  the  room,  where  I  saw  vegetables 
dressed  for  the  cooking  processes,  and 
meats  being  manipulated  by  the  whitest 
of  hands.  It  was  these  hands,  and 
above  all  the  intelligence  that  flashed 
from  the  faces  of  three  of  the  workers 
that  astonished  me.  Their  caps  and 
aprons,  too,  were  of  a  different  texture 
from  that  of  the  fourth  maid,  a  stolid, 
heavy-featured  young  person.  I  noticed, 
too,  that  all  these  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  cuief  cook,  a  huge  woman 
with  a  sharp  voice,  but  they  moved  in 
obedience  to  her  slightest  command,  and 
whisked,  this  one  the  whites,  that  one 
the  yolks,  of  me  eggs  until  her  word 
broke  the  spell. 

I  was  a  little  mystified,  and  when  my 
visit  was  ended  and  I  had  thanked  them 
for  all  their  courtesy,  receiving  in  re¬ 
turn  kindly  smiles,  I  determined  to  ask 
our  host  some  questions. 

“Ah,  well  might  you  note  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  maids,”  ne  said,  “for  one  of 
those  with  the  brignt  eyes  is  the  Grafin 
G.,  the  blonde  is  a  grand-daughter  of 
Count  L.,  and  the  third  the  child  of  one 
of  our  richest  men.” 

“And  how  comes  it  that  they  serve 
in  your  kitchen?” 

He  laughea.  “I  have  a  famous  cook, 
famous  alike  for  her  ability  to  cook 
and  for  her  outrageous  temper;  but  for 
the  latter,  she  would  not  be  possible  in 
so  small  an  establishment.  It  is  from 
her  skill  that  I  receive  quite  an  income, 
as  these  ladies  of  quality  pay  consider¬ 
able  sums  in  order  to  learn.  They  come 
for  six  months,  every  day — with  certain 
exceptions — and  while  in  the  kitchen 
are  simply  the  cook’s  assistants.  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  rebel¬ 
lion  against  her  authority  or  a  mention 
of  actual  rank.  They  begin  by  prepar¬ 
ing  the  vegetables;  each  one  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  cleaning  of  her  tools  and 
table;  ana  they  rise  to  the  height  of 
dessert-making  ana  simple  confections. 
They  also  learn  „o  buy,  and  to  choose 
cuts  of  meat.  The  proper  knowledge  of 
all  these  things,  emphasized  jy  practice, 
is  considered  a  most  notable  part  of  a 
young  woman’s  education.  She  goes 
into  her  husband’s  house  as  fully 
equipped  to  carry  on  her  side  oi  the  es¬ 
tablishment  as  he  does,  and  I  venture 
to  say  mis  is  one  reason  why  domes¬ 
tic  disturbances  in  Germany  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare.” 

Afterward  I  learned  that  among  les¬ 
ser  mortals  there  is  a  pretty  custom 
of  exchange.  Mrs.  A.  sends  a  daughter 
to  Frau  B.,  and  is  wili.ng  to  receive  one 
in  return.  These  girls  during  the  day 
follow  precisely  tlu  work  of  ordinary 
maids.  They  are  taught  cleaning, 
sweeping,  and  serving,  as  well  as  cook¬ 
ing,  and  stay  from  six  months  to  two 
years  without  other  wages,  than  that  in 
the  evening  they  are  dressed  according 
to  their  real  station  and  received  into 
the  family  circle.  None  of  these  domes¬ 
tic  students  take  meals  with  the  ser¬ 
vants,  but  have  a  table  alone. 
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A  Vegetable  Symposium. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  “GARDEN  8A8S.” 

This  is  the  season  when  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  of  all  sorts  are  espec¬ 
ially  plentiful,  and  it  is  a  pity  not  to 
make  the  best  of  them.  Here  are  some 
suggestions,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  American  Kitchen  Magazine  and 
several  other  authorities. 

Summer  Squashes  are  delicious  if 
picked  off  the  vines  when  not  larger 
than  eggs,  boiled  whole  in  slightly  salt¬ 
ed  water,  and  served  in  cream  sauce. 
The  vines  continue  to  yield  abundantly 
when  treated  in  this  way. 

Watermelons  make  rather  an  un¬ 
tidy  course  when  served  in  ordinary 
slices,  because  every  slice  leaves  so 
much  refuse  rind.  A  better  way  is  to 
cut  the  melon  in  halves,  and  with  a 
tablespoon  inserted  perpendicularly  and 
turned  around  in  the  pulp,  scoop  out 
oval  pieces,  serving  two  or  more  on 
each  plate.  Dried  and  candied  water¬ 
melon  rind  is  often  used  in  the  South, 
in  place  of  citron,  in  cake.  The  rind  is 
cut  into  two  or  three-inch  lengths,  and 
cooked  in  a  thick,  heavy  syrup.  When 
used,  a  few  slices  are  taken  out  at  a 
time,  and  dried  in  the  oven. 

Potato  Omelet  will  make  a  change. 
Boil  peeled  potatoes  until  well  done, 
drain  very  dry,  and  mash  until  fine  and 
light.  To  one  quart  of  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  add  a  teaspoonful  salt,  quarter 
teaspoonful  pepper,  two  level  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  butter.  Beat  well,  and  add  half  a 
cupful  of  hot  milk,  a  little  at  a  time. 
Put  into  an  omelet  pan  (many  of  us  don’t 
possess  that,  and  must  use  an  everyday 
skillet),  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  When 
hot,  turn  in  the  potatoes,  and  level  the 
top.  Cover  the  pan,  and  set  on  the 
stove  where  the  omelet  will  cook  slow¬ 
ly  and  brown  in  12  minutes.  Fold  and 
turn  on  hot  platter.  Serve  at  once. 

Sugar-Beet  Pudding. — Boil  beets  un¬ 
til  just  tender,  peel,  and  cut  into  small 
dice.  To  one  pint  of  the  beets,  add  one 
pint  milk,  two  or  three  eggs,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  a  little  nutmeg; 
pour  the  ingredients  into  an  earthen 
dish,  and  bake  until  the  custard  is  set. 
Serve  as  a  vegetable.  This  recipe  was 
given  as  a  southern  dish  oy  the  late 
Juliet  Corson. 

Fried  Summer  Squash. — Cut  the 
squash  in  thin  slices,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt.  Allow  it  to  stand  a  few  minutes, 
then  dip  the  slices  in  well-beaten  egg, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  fry  until 
brown  in  butter,  and  serve  at-  once. 

Corn  Chowder. — This  is  one  of  Miss 
Bedford’s  recipes,  and  is  excellent. 
Chop  fine  one-quarter  pound  of  salt  pork, 
put  in  kettle,  and  when  well  tried  out, 
add  two  white  onions  sliced  thin. 
Brown  lightly,  then  add  one  pint  of  raw 
diced  potatoes,  one  can  of  corn,  or  its 
equivalent  in  green  corn  cut  off  the  cob, 
and  sufficient  uo.ling  water  to  cover. 
When  the  potatoes  are  tender,  stir  in 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  blended  with 
one  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper  and 
one  quart  of  boiling  milk.  Simmer  five 
minutes  longer,  add  one  cupful  of  hard 
crackers,  broken  into  bits,  and  serve. 

Kohl-Rabi,  or  turnip-rooted  cabbage, 
is  not  very  often  seen  on  American 
tables.  It  is  practically,  a  cabbage 
which  has  developed  a  turnip-like  root 
rather  than  a  solid  head  of  leaves,  and 
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its  flavor  is  like  a  combination  between 
cauliflower  and  young  turnip.  It  may 
be  plainly  boiled,  and  served  with  white 
sauce,  or  treated  as  follows:  Strip  the 
leaves  from  the  tuoer,  and  boil  them  in 
salted  water.  Peel  and  slice  the  tubers, 
and  boil  separately;  when  cooked,  drain 
both  roots  and  leaves,  chop,  and  mix  to¬ 
gether.  Brown  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  and  a  little  Hour  in  a  saucepan,  add 
the  kohl-rabi  and  cook  for  a  minute, 
then  add  a  cupful  of  meat  broth  and 
boil  thoroughly;  serve  very  hot. 

Muskmelon  in  Syrup. — This  recipe  of 
Miss  Corson’s  suggests  a  change  in 
dessert  when  the  family  grows  a  little 
tired  of  the  uncooKed  fruit  and  de¬ 
mands  some  sort  of  “sauce.”  Make  a 
rich  syrup  from  one  pound  of  white 
sugar  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  Peel  and 
slice  the  melon,  and  boil  it  gently  in  the 
syrup  5  to  10  minutes,  flavoring  with 
vanilla  or  lemon.  Then  place  it  in  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served  cool  the 
syrup  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Serve 
cold. 

Good  Sense  in  Marriage. 

The  ideal  marriage  is  not  the  result 
of  any  arts  or  artifices  on  either  side, 
it  is  the  result  of  commanding  emotion 
on  both  sides  sanctioned  by  good  sense, 
says  Helen  Watterson  Moody  in  Modes 
and  Fabrics.  The  man  who  marries  a 
woman  or  the  woman  who  marries  a 
man  out  of  any  otner  motive  than  that 
he  or  she  sees  no  other  way  to  be  happy, 
takes  a  greater  risk  than  I,  for  one,  or 
any  sane  person  should  wish  to  take. 
Observe  that  I  say,  “no  other  way  to 
be  happy.”  For  of  that  one  should  be 
sure  first.  The  mere  fact  that  two  per¬ 
sons  love  each  other  is  by  no  means  an 
assurance  that  they  will  be  happy  in 
marriage.  It  is  much  the  fashion  to 
consider  that  love  is  a  kind  of  divine 
madness  whose  impulses  one  is  bound 
always  to  trust  and  obey.  How  many 
times  have  you  and  I  known  the  most 
unpropitious  and  disastrous  engage¬ 
ments  accepteu  wufi  the  hesitant  reflec¬ 
tion,  “Oh,  well!  if  they  love  one  an¬ 
other.”  But  some  of  the  most  unhappy 
and  even  tragm  marriages  I  have  ever 
known  have  been  u.ose  in  which  the 
young  lovers  were  at  the  first  pro¬ 
foundly  in  love  with  each  other.  This 
leads  me  to  the  sincere  belief  that  love 
is  only  one  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
of  happiness  in  marriage,  though  it  is, 
to  be  sure,  the  one  which  we  cannot 
reckon  without.  I  would  counsel  young 
women  to  take  account  of  many  other 
things  than  love  in  considering  an  offer 
of  marriage — good  character  anu  a  seri¬ 
ous  purpose  in  lire,  and  an  instinct  for 
unselfish  consideration  for  others. 
These,  too  are  things  that  are  needed 
to  make  a  happy  marriage  quite  as  much 
as  love.  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  a  great  many  so-called  happy  mar¬ 
riages  are  seriously  marred  on  the  in¬ 
side  by  flaws  in  me  character  which 
could  be  remedied  by  a  little  under¬ 
standing  of  tne  importance  of  it  and  a 
determined  purpose  to  make  marriage 
as  happy  as  it  should  be.  Such  faults 
as  these  are  selfishness,  distrust,  pe¬ 
nuriousness,  bad  temper  and  intemper¬ 
ance.  No  girl’s  happiness  is  safe  in 
marriage  with  a  man  in  whom  any  one 
of  these  is  a  dominant  trait,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  love  each  other. 

With  the  Procession. 

. . .  .The  toll  of  an  ordinary  ship  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  averages  about 
$4,000.  The  distance  is  92  miles. 
....Let  Sorrow  and  Trouble  introduce 
you  to  Wisdom,  Gentleness  and  Patience 
rather  than  through  them  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Discontent  and  Vexation 
of  Spirit. 

....The  following  list  shows  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  longest  day  in  various  places 
all  over  the  world:  New  York  has,  so  to 
say,  the  shortest  longest  day,  which  is 
about  15  hours  long;  while  in  Montreal 
it  is  16.  London  and  Bremen  each  bask 
in  a  1 6%  hours’  length  of  day,  closely 


followed  by  Hamburg  and  Dantzig  with 
30  minutes  more.  The  longest  day 
in  Stockholm  lasts  18%  hours;  but  both 
St.  Petersburg  and  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  go 
one  better  with  a  day  of  exactly  19  hours 
— and  their  shortest  5  hours.  June  21, 
brings  to  Tornea,  Finland,  a  Summer  day 
nearly  22  hours  long — and  Christmas 
Day  2%  hours  only.  The  foregoing 
lengthy  days,  however,  are  easily  left  be¬ 
hind  by  Wardburg,  Norway,  which 
boasts  of  a  day  lasting  without  break 
from  May  21  to  June  22;  but  even  this 
is  surpassed  by  Spitzbergen,  where  the 
longest  day  is  something  like  3% 
months. 

_ In  two  States — viz.,  New  York  and 

Ohio — clauses  have  been  introduced  for¬ 
bidding  the  employment  by  railways  and 
other  common  carriers  of  passengers,  of 
persons  known  to  be  addicted  to  the  use 
of  intoxicants.  In  the  latter  State,  the 
common  carrier  must  be  notified  that 
such  person  has  been  known  to  be  in¬ 
toxicated  while  in  said  carrier’s  “active” 
employment,  in  order  to  bind  the  car¬ 
rier  with  knowledge. — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

....The  cost  of  Solomon’s  Temple  has 
been  estimated  by  an  eminent  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  student  to  exceed  $50,000,000,000. 
In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  rough  is  estimated  at 
$12,500,000,000,  and  the  labor  at  $3,000,- 
000,000.  The  vessels  of  gold  were 
valued  at  $2,326,481,015;  the  vessels  of 
silver  at  $3,231,715,000;  the  vestments 
of  the  priests  and  u.e  robes  of  the  sing¬ 
ers  at  $10,050,000,  and  the  trumpets  of 
gold  at  $1,000,000. 

....Caviar,  which  is  made  from  stur¬ 
geon  eggs  salted  in  brine,  is  the  most 
costly  product  of  the  fisheries  of  this 
country;  and  wh..e  largely  relished  by 
epicures,  a  taste  for  it  must  usually  be 
acquired.  Until  recently  its  manufac¬ 
ture  was  monopolized  by  the  Russians, 
most  of  it  being  prepared  on  the  Volga 
River  and  Caspian  Sea,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  about  8,000,000  pounds  of  it 
are  exported  annually  from  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  the  Czar. 

. . .  .Upon  all  those  who  are  ambitious  to 
make  the  world  happier  and  better  rests 
the  obligation  of  drilling  the  tongue  into 
lustrous  kindness,  purity  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Not  by  spasmodic  efforts,  not 
with  occasional  hints  and  words  of  good 
cheer,  are  men  to  use  the  tongue  in  the 
interests  of  happiness.  The  daily  drill 
of  the  tongue  as  an  instrument  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  influence  is  to  enter  into  the 
fundamental  conception  of  living. — Rev. 
N.  D.  Hillis. 

....It  is  remarked  that  the  faculty  for 
the  acquisition  of  different  languages 
gives  more  cause  for  vanity  than  any 
other.  He  who  knows  two  languages  is 
able  to  express  his  thoughts  to  two  per¬ 
sons;  this  is  very  valuable,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  double  means  of  thought. 
And  yet  we  see  that  the  expert  linguist 
is  generally  found  more  proud  of  his 
gifts  and  more  vain  than  the  deep 
thinker  and  knower.  So,  with  the  Cor¬ 
inthians,  this  gift  produced  more  vanity 
than  the  more  useful  ones  of  prophecy 
and  teaching. — Rev.  F.  Robertson. 

....It  has  been  discovered  that  the 
much  discussed  smoke  nuisance  is  by  no 
means  a  modern  annoyance.  About  600 
years  ago,  when  the  population  of  Lon¬ 
don  did  not  exceed  50,000,  its  citizens 
petitioned  King  Edward  I.  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  “sea  coal,”  and  he  responded 
by  making  its  consumption  a  capital 
offense.  This  degree  was  subsequently 
revoked;  but  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  there  were  loud  complaints, 
against  the  nuisance.  In  1661  John 
Evelyn,  in  his  “Fumifugium,”  lamented 
that  “owing  to  the  increase  of  coal 
smoke  the  gardens  ncr  longer  are  fruit¬ 
ful.” 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


_ The  Montreal  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  has  at  its  own  cost  insured  all  its 
employees  against  accident  or  total  dis¬ 
ablement  to  the  extent  of  $1,000.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  of  wages  has  been 
granted  to  all  motormen  and  conductors 
who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  two  years,  while  free  uniforms 
will  be  supplied  to  those  of  five  years’ 
standing.  These  concessions,  which 
have  been  granted  by  the  company  of 
its  own  volition,  will  mean  the  payment 
of  about  $35,000  extra  per  annum  to  the 
men. — Philadelphia  Record. 

. . .  .No  person  of  refinement  and  culture 
can  doubt  that  irreverence  is  one  of  the 
perils  of  our  nay.  In  former  times 
men  entered  the  cathedral  rich  with 
colored  glass,  witli  marble  and  pictures 
and  rare  tapestries,  to  whitewash  the 
frescoes,  smash  statues,  and  use  the 
paintings  and  tapestries  for  doormats. 
But  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  genera¬ 
tion  to  enter  the  temple  of  reverence  to 
destroy  all  ideals,-  to  rob  the  noble 
names  of  their  grandeur  and  the  noblest 
places  of  their  majesty.  -  To-day  vulgar¬ 
ity  permits  sanctity  to  attach  to  few  ob¬ 
jects  or  ideas. — Jtcev.  N.  D.  Hillis. 


jypCBETH’  S  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit, 
and  pfet  the  utmost  light  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  and  “  pearl 
glass  ”  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbbth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


B.  «■  B. 

for  school  dresses 

Odd  lots  75c.  to  $1  Dress  goods  I?5c. 
yard — neat  imported  suitings  among 
them. 

Odd  lots  25  to  35c.  Dress  goods  and 
wool  suitings  XO  ana  15c.  yard. 

New  season’s  Dress  goods  beginning 
to  arrive  now — and  there  must  be  plenty 
of  room  made  for  them  double  quick. 
So  we’re  hurrying  out  all  the  broken 
and  surplus  lines — prices,  as  above,  that 
will  make  them  go,  and  give  any  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  planning  for  girls’ 
Fall  school  wear,  and  for  skirts  and 
splendid  everyday  gowns,  good  goods 
at  tbrovv-away  prices. 

Odd  lots,  of  course — but  the  goods  are 
choice — styles  and  qualities  that  all  who 
get  samples  and  see  will  say  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  new  experience  to  get  for  such 
little  money. 

Handling  odd  lots  of  fine  silks  just  as 
vigorously.  Rich  Fancy  Taffetas  50c. 
yard  that  will  be  proof  thereof. 

Lot  of  choice  wash  goods  5c.  yard — 
good  styles,  useful  the  year  ’round. 

Send  for  samples. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


$I3.25BUYS  A  $25.00  BICYCLE 

.Don't buy  n  bicycle  before  you  write  for  our  1899 
« i  'At.iloein*  2nd  bond  wheels  from  $5.0*1  up.  No  MON KY 


Stenography, 
Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, 
etc.,  thoroughly 
taught  at.  EASTMAN,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  and  positions  secured.  Catalogue  free. 
O.  C.  GAINES.  Box  tlii,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  dull,  with  slight  variations  in  price. 
Wheat  has  been  in  light  demand,  and 
business  has  been  extremely  quiet.  There 
has  been  an  advance  in  lake  freight,  as 
well  a.<;  in  rail  and  ocean  rates,  and  this 
has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  business. 
Export  sales  were  light.  The  corn  market 
has  been  dull  but  steady.  There  is  only  a 
light  demand,  and  export  sales  have  been 
small.  The  market  for  rye  is  dull  and 
steady,  reported  stronger  in  Chicago,  while 
barley  is  very  quiet.  Receipts  of  beans 
have  been  good;  the  market  is  firm.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  butter  have  been  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  previous  week,  and  prices  have 
advanced  somewhat.  Even  the  slight  ad¬ 
vance  noted  has  caused  a  cancellation  of 
export  orders,  and  buyers  are  taking  the 
lower  grades.  The  market  seems  to  be 
cleaned  up  nicely,  and  the  position  strong. 
Receipts  of  cheese  have  also  been  lighter, 
still  the  market  has  not  shown  any  im¬ 
provement.  Sales  have  been  slow,  and 
considerable  quantities  are  going  into 
storage.  Receipts  of  eggs  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  lighter,  but  the  market  has 
shown  little  change.  The  proportion  of 
fancy  grades  is  very  small.  There  is  a 
good,  supply  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables,  although  the  quality  of  many  is 
very  irregular.  The  market  has  been  glut¬ 
ted  with  State  green  peas,  the  bulk  of  them 
selling  for  low  prices.  The  tomato  market 
is  demoralized,  and  prices  low.  Green  corn 
is  dull  and  low.  Egg  plants  weak.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  potatoes  have  been  lighter,  and 
for  choice  qualities,  the  market  is  steady; 
still  a  great  many  small  and  poor  ones 
have  been  sent  forward  that  sell  for  low 
prices.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  apples, 
especially  of  green  ones,  and  these  sell  very 
slowly.  Fancy  red  apples  sell  well  at  good 
prices,  as  the  supply  is  comparatively 
light.  Pears  are  dull,  plums  move  very 
slowly,  while  peaches  are  not  over  plenty; 
granes  move  very  slowly,  and  the  quality 
of  a  large  part  of  the  receipts  is  poor. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  dressed  poultry, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  has  arrived  out  of 
condition..  Prices  generally  have  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency.  Receipts  of  live  poultry 
are  not  so  large,  and  the  market  is  quiet. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  August  12,  1899. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per 

bushel  . 1  45  @1  47% 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  32% 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  32% 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  05  @1  67% 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice. ..  .1  90  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  35  @1  40 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Lima,  California . 2  77%@2  80 

Peas,  bbls.  per  bushel .  —  @1  12% 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  071 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  western,  extras,  per 


pound  .  —  @  19 

Firsts  .  18  @  18% 

Seconds  . . .  17  @  17% 

Thirds  .  15%@  16% 

State,  extras .  1S%@  19 

Firsts  . .  18  @  — 

Thirds  to  seconds .  15%@  17% 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  .  17  @  17% 

Firsts  .  16  @  16% 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  16%@  17 

Firsts  .  16  @  16% 

Tubs,  seconds .  15  @  15% 

Thirds  .  13  @  14 

Tins,  etc .  13  @  16% 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  .  —  @  15% 

Firsts  .  —  @  14% 

Seconds  .  13  @  14 

Western  factory,  June,  extras..  14%@  15 

June,  firsts .  14  @  — 

Current,  packed,  finest .  14  @  — 

Seconds  to  firsts .  1?%@  13% 

Thirds  .  12%@  13 

Fourths  .  11%@  12 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  white. 


fancy  .  9%@  9% 

Good  to  prime  .  9  @  9y8 

Colored,  fancy  .  9%@  9% 

Good  to  prime  .  9  @  9% 

Common  to  fair  .  7%@  8% 

Small,  colored,  fancy  .  9%@  - 

White,  fancy  .  9%@  9% 

Good  to  prime  .  9  @  9% 

Common  to  fair .  8  @  8% 

State,  light  skims,  small  choice.  7%@  — 

Large,  choice  .  7%©  7% 

Part  skims,  small,  choice  .  6 %@  7 

Large,  choice  .  6%@  7 

Good  to  prime  .  5%@  6 

Common  to  fair  .  4  @  5 

Full  skims  . . .  —  @  3 


EGGS 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  O FF. 

State,  Pa  &  near-by,  avg  best, 

per  doz  .  15%@  16% 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts.  —  @  15% 

Seconds  .  14  @  15 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  candled,  extras .  —  @  — 

Finest  .  15  @  15% 

Seconds,  per  30  doz  case  . 3  31  @3  60 

Lower  grades,  30  doz  case _ 2  70  @3  Jr, 

Kentucky,  reg  packings,  30  doz 

case  . 2  40  @3  00- 

Candled,  dirties,  prime,  per  30 

doz.  case . 2  70  @2  85 

Uncandled  dirties,  per  30  doz 

case  . 2  00  @2  40 

Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 2  25  @2  40 
Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz  case  ..1  80  @2  10 
Very  inferior  culls,  per  case  ...1  00  @1  50 


FRUITS.— GREEN. 

Apples,  Nyack  Pip.,  up  river  & 

J’y,  Per  d-h  bbl  . 1  12  @1  37 

Open  neads,  prime  .  75  @1  00 

Orange  Pippin,  per  d-h  bbl  ...1  00  ©1  12 

Open  heads,  per  bbl  .  75  @  — 

Codling,  per  d-h  bbl . 1  25  (Sad.  50 

Astracnun,  up  river  &  Jersey, 

d-h  bbl  . 1  25  @1  75 

Alexander,  per  d-h  bbl  . 1  75  @2  00 

Oldenburg,  per  d-h  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Common  and  windfalls,  per 

bbl  .  50  @  75 

Md  &  Del.,  red,  per  bu  crate..  30  @  50 

Green,  per  crate  .  30  @  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  Md.  &  Del.,  per 

crate  .  75  @1  00 

Up-river,  per  bbl  . 2  50  @3  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 2  50  <1^3  50 

Clapps,  up-river,  per  bbl  . 2  50  @3  00 

Bell,  Jersey  <&  up-river,  prime, 

per  bbl  . 2  00  @2  25 

Common,  near-by,  per  bbl  ...175  @2  00 
Le  Conte,  Fla.  &.  Ga.,  per  bbl. 2  00  @3  50 
Plums,  Abundance  or  Burbank, 

per  carrier  .  75  @1  00 

Per  8-lb  basket .  15  @  20 

State,  green  sorts,  per  8-lb 

basket  .  20  @  2o 

Blue  sorts,  per  8-lb  basket  ....  20  @  30 

Peaches,  N.  C.,  fancy,  per  car- 

Her  . . 2  50  @3  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  per  carrier  . 1  50  @2  50 


@ 


@ 

@ 


75 

60 

10 

10 

8 

8 

10 

10 

6 


56%@ 

— 

59%@ 

— 

55  @ 

_ 

85  @3 

35 

46  @ 

50 

3  <%@ 

38 

7%@ 

7% 

6%@ 

7 

5  @ 

6 

4  @ 

5% 

3%@ 

3% 

3  @ 

3% 

-  @ 

9% 

6  @ 

7% 

6%@ 

7% 

5%@ 

6% 

00  @7  25 
00  @4  75 

75  @4  75 
00  @2  50 

7%@  8 

6%@  7 

90  @5  15 


—  @2  00 

25  @1  75 
—  @1  75 


@1  50 
@1  60 


00  @1  50 


@2  00 
@1  50 
@  75 


11  @  11% 


16 

14 

14 


18 

15 

15 


12%@  13 

-  @  12 

11  @  11% 

10  @  10% 
8  @  9 


prime  . 

West’n,  dry-pkd,  prime  .. 
Southw’n,  dry-pkd,  prime 
West’n,  scalded,  avg  prime.... 

Heavy  . . 

Poor  . 

Old  cocks,  western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  eastern,  Spring,  per  lb. 

L.  I.,  Spring,  per  lb  . 

Ducks,  western,  Spring,  per  lb 

Old,  per  lb  . 

Geese,  East’n  Spring,  selected 

white,  per  lb  . 

Dark,  per  lb  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 
doz  . 


10%@ 

— 

— 

@ 

10% 

— 

@ 

10% 

— 

@ 

10% 

— 

@ 

10 

8 

@ 

9 

— 

@ 

7 

— 

@ 

14 

— 

@ 

14 

6 

@ 

8 

5 

@ 

6 

16 

@ 

17 

13 

@ 

14 

2  00 

@2  25 

1  25 

@1  50 

13  @  14 
-  @  11% 
-  @  11% 
-  @  7% 

@  9 

@  70 

@1  25 


@  35 


@ 


Maryland,  small  handle  bas- 

ket  .  —  @  50 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket  — 1  00  @1  25 

Common  to  fair,  per  basket..  40  @  75 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Champion, 

per  carrier  .  50  @  75 

Del.,  Moore’s,  per  carrier  ....  —  @  75 

Per  8-lb  basket  .  15  @  18 

N.  &  S.  C.  Del.,  fancy  refrig., 

carrier  . 1  25  @1  o0 

Niagara,  fancy,  refrig.,  car- 

. ...» . . . 1  00  @1  50 

South’n  Del.  &  Niag.,  ordin¬ 
ary,  carrier  .  °o 

Black  kinds,  inferior,  carrier..  50 
Huckleberries  Shawangunk 

Mountains,  per  quart  .  7 

Pocono  Mountain,  per  quart..  7 

Other  Penna.,  per  quart  .  6 

Jersey,  per  quart  .  5 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  per  qt..  8 
Jersey,  sound,  per  quart  —  8 

Inferior,  per  quart  . •  •••  5 

Muskmelons,  Monmouth  Co. 

Jennie  Lind,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  2o 

Hackensack  Seed,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

So.  Jersey  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per 

bbl  .  50  @1  00 

Per  %-bbl  crate  .  40  @  65 

Md.  Rocky  Ford  Seed,  ext-ra 

CrEltO  . .  . .  '  QP 

Fair  to  good,  crate .  75  @1  00 

Inferior,  per  crate  . • .  30  @  50 

Christina,  per  large  crate  ...100  @125 
Gem  &  J.  Lind,  per  2  basket 

carrier  . . .  50  (fv 

Va  &  N.  C.,  per  bbl  .  50  @  75 

Watermelons,  Straight  car-load 

lots  by  rail . 7^°^5?o  22 

Va  laree  ner  100  . . .  10  00@  12  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  5  00@  8  00 

Pineapples,  Abbaka,  24s  to  18s, 

per  case  . 3  00  @4  00 

36s  to  30s,  per  case  . 2  00  oo 

Smooth  Cayennes,  per  case... 3  00  @3  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator  .  73%@  — 

Delivered  . . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . ••••• 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat  <2%@ 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered  .  37  @ 

In  elevator  .  36%@ 

White  in  elevator  .  40  @ 

Yellow  in  elevator  .  40  @ 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  29  @ 

No.  3  white  .  28  @ 

No.  2  white  clipped  .  29  @ 

No.  3  white  clipped  .  28%@ 

No.  2  mixed  .  27%@ 

No.  3  mixed  .  26%@ 

Rejected  .  26  @  — 

White  .  27  @  — 

No.  2  mixed  delivered  .  28  @  — 

Track  mixed  .  27%@  2S% 

White  .  29  @  35 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

Buffalo  . 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f., 

track  . 

Rye  flour  . 2 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice, 

Wpst  Del  . 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb.. 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Poor  to  ined.,  per  lb  . 

Fed  and  mixed,  per  lb  . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  . 

Grassers,  per  lb  . 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

per  lb . 

Com  per  lb  . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  . 

Grassers,  per  lb  . 

Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs  . 5 

Culls,  per  100  lbs  . 4 

Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs  . 2 

Culls,  per  100  lbs  . 2 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

per  lb  . 

Medium,  per  lb  . 

Hogs,  live,  per  100  Tbs  . 4 

POTATOES. 

East  end,  L.  I.  fancy,  per  bbl... 

L.  I.,  com  to  prime,  in  bulk,  per 

bbl  . 1 

South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl  — 

Up-river  and  J’y.,  average  lots, 

per  bbl  . 1 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bag  . 1 

Southern,  fair  to  choice,  per 

bbl  . 1 

Sweets,  Va.,  yellow,  poor  to 

fair,  per  bbl  . 1 

N.  C.  &  Va.,  red,  per  bbl  . 1 

Culls,  per  bbl  . 

POULTRY.— DRESSED 
Turkeys,  avg  grades,  hens  or 

toms  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb  . 

Mixed  weights  . 

Penn.,  mixed  weights . 

West’n,  dry-pkd,  4  lbs.  and 

over  to  pair . 

Scalded,  4  lbs  and  over  to 

pair  . 

Dry-pkd  or  scalded,  under 

3  lbs  . 

Dry-pkd  or  scalded,  under  2% 

lbs  . 

Western,  poor  . 


30 

60 

30 


40 

50 


POULTRY.— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb.. 

Small,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  western,  per  pair  .  50 

Geese,  western,  per  pair  . 1  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  State,  fancy,  large 

white,  doz  roots  .  30 

St.  &  Mich.,  com  to  good,  doz 

roots  .  15 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60 

Per  bu  box  .  20 

Pickles,  L.  I.,  per  1,000  . 1  25 

Jersey,  per  L000  . 1  00 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100  .  2  00 

Egg  plants,  Mon.  Co.,  per  bbl..  75 

South  Jersey,  per  bbl .  — 

Jersey,  per  %-bbl.  box . 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  oer 

100  . 

Monmouth  Co.,  per  100 . 

Lima  beans,  south’n,  Potato, 

%-bbl . 

South’n  flat,  bu  basket . 

Hackensack,  Potato,  bag . 

So.  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag . 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  rfed,  prime. 

per  bag .  1  25 

Red,  inferior,  bag .  75 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 1  50 

White,  per  bbl . 2  50 

South’n  white,  per  bbl . 2  00 

J’y  &  S’n  white,  per  basket...  75 
Shelter  Island,  yellow,  per 

bbl . 2  00 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  00 

South’n  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Per  basket .  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bu  box .  20 

Per  barrel  .  60 

Peas,  western  N.  Y.,  poor  to 

prime,  bag .  40 

String  beans,  State,  wax  per 

bag  . 1  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl  .  40 

Tomatoes,  Mon.  Co.,  N.  J., 

Acme,  per  box .  25 

Other  Mon.  Co.,  per  box .  15 

So.  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box .  25 

Grant,  per  bu  box .  15 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy .  80  @  85 

No.  2 .  72%@  80 

No.  3 .  55  "@  65 

Clover  .  50  @  55 

Clover,  mixed .  55  @  60 

Straw  .  45  @  50 

Oat  .  30  @  35 

PRICES  OF  FEEDS. 


25 
75 
25 
@1  75 
@1  50 
@3  50 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  40 

@  75 
@  50 

@1  50 
@  75 
@1  50 
@  75 

@1  50 
@1  00 
@1  75 
@3  00 
@2  50 
@1  00 

@2  50 
@2  25 
@2  25 
@  90 
@  25 
@  75 

@  75 

@1  50 
@  50 

@  35 
@  20 
@  30 
@  20 
@  60 


Citv  bran,  per  ton.. 
Spring  bran,  200-lb. 

. 15  50 

@17  00 

sacks,  per 

Ion  . 

. 14  00 

@14  50 

Bulk  . 

. 14  00 

@14  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality, 

ton  . 

. 15  00 

@18  00 

Sharps,  ton . 

. 17  50 

@18  50 

Red  Dog . 

. 18  00 

@18  25 

Linseed  oil  meal.... 

. 24  50 

@25  00 

Cake  . 

. 24  00 

@  - 

Cotton-seed  meal.., 

. 21  00 

@  - 

Short-horn  cattle  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  exhibited  at  the  Elks’  fair, 
which  opened  at  Lexington,  Ky„  August 
8.  The  display  of  these  cattle  was  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  this  country  for  many 
years,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair. 

Foot  Rot  in  Cattle.— To  cure  it,  use 
blue  vitriol  and  vinegar;  put  one-half 
pound  or  more  of  blue  vitriol  in  a  quart 
bottle,  then  All  it  with  good  cider  vinegar, 
shake  and ‘cork.  In  24  hours,  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Wet  well  between  the  claws,  also 
the  foot  around  the  hoof  and  ankle.  I  have 
cured  it  with  one  application.  Another 
good  remedy  is  oil  of  spike  and  British  oil, 
equal  parts,  mixed.  I  prefer  the  former. 

Collinsville,  Conn.  m.  a.  c. 

How  to  Raise  Turkeys.— We  have  a 
very  nice  flock.  Some  say  one  must  make 
curd  for  them.  I  don’t  think  so.  It  makes 
them  weak.  I  bake  bread  for  them  in  a 
deep  basin— one-third  meal,  two-thirds 
wheat  bran.  As  they  get  larger,  more 
meal.  Take  some  sour  milk  and  water,  a 
little  soda  and  salt.  Stir  not  very  thick; 
bake  until  it  is  heated  through  nicely.  I 
make  enough  at  a  time  for  three  or  four 
meals.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  to 
drink.  s.  w.  h. 

Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling- 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P.  A.,  Chicag-o. — Adv 

CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

of  all  sizes,  positively  the  Best,  and  Carriers  BE 
to  match.  For  full  iuforma- 
tlon  about  these,  also  best 
Horsepower.Thresher.Clover-- 
huller.Hog-power,  Rye  Thresh¬ 
er  and  Binder,  Fanning  mill. 

Saw-machine  (circular  and 
drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-en¬ 
gine,  Root-cutter, Corn-shellerandRound-sllo.  Address 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r,  Coblesklll  N.Y. 

HF"Please  tell  what  .you  wish  to  purchase. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited 
to  make  their  case  known  In  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make  and 
save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it  and 
watch  it. 


Harvest  Kino  Seed  Wheat  for  Sale. 

A  heavy  yielding,  red,  smooth  chaff  variety. 

Address  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Pa. 


For  Sale  Cheap. — Collection  of  about 

150  varieties  of  grasses,  mounted  on  canvas  for  ex 
hibition.  Common  and  botanical  names.  $25. 

S.  R.  HOLT,  Worthington,  O. 


Fftn  Oil  |J— Dairy  Ranch,  consisting  of  624 
■  Un  OHLC  acres,  all  inclosed.  40  miles  from 
San  Antonio.  Texas,  near  railroad  station,  school 
and  church.  First-class  improvements;  all  modern 
appliances  for  buttermaking  and  established  trade. 
Most  healthy  location  in  the  State.  Address 

Du.  W.  D’ALBiNI,  Waring,  Kendall  Co.,  Tex. 


Fine  Farm  for  Sale. 

About  350  acres.  New  house,  first-class  barns, 
granary,  etc.  Some  good  timber,  plenty  of  running 
water,  tenant  house.  Excellent  location  for  Summer 
home  for  wealthy  New  Yorker,  or  for  breeding  stock. 
Short  distance  from  Cazenovia  Lake,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  three  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 
depot.  Address  A.  C.  BOSH  ART,  Granger  Block. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rnn  C  III  C— FARM  of  304  acres  of  land,  nea 
rUn  wALC  Tifton.  Berrien  Co,  Ga.  Frame 
house  of  eight  rooms,  well  of  water  in  kitchen,  large 
barn  with  good  well  of  water  at  door.  Railroad  sid¬ 
ing  on  farm  on  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Rail¬ 
road.  75  acres  in  fruit  trees  all  hearing,  consisting 
of  6,590  Elberta  Peach  Trees;  3.500  Burbank  and 
Abundance  Plum  Trees,  and  600  Kieffer  Pear  Trees. 
All  Trees  five  years  old  and  in  lirst-c  ass  condition. 
Forty  acres  cleared  for  farming,  clear  of  all  stumps, 
and  the  balance  of  farm  in  Georgia  Pine,  all  under 
good  fence.  Gotd  reasons  for  selling.  For  all  par¬ 
ticulars  address  A.  F.  HOFFMAN,  Tltton.  Beirien 
Co.,  Ga.,  or  JOHN  L.  HOFFMAN,  602  Wood  Street, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


APPLES,  PEARS 

Highest  Prices  obtained. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  160  Murray  Street,  New  York 


EGGS  MARKET  ^CES  BUTTER 

GARNER  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

S0MMISSI0N  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


Brass  Band 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms 
A  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Hands. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

SO  Adame  Bt.,  CHICAGO. 


A  Great  Watch  Free. 


Now,  boys,  here  is  your  opportunity — 
men,  too,  for  that  matter.  Here  is  a 
watch  made  by  one  of  the  largest  watch 
makers  in  the  country.  It  is  full  size, 
stem  wind  and  set,  nickel  finish,  and 
warranted  to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  watch  to  carry  at  any 
kind  of  work.  We  will  send  it  post  paid 
and  one  new  yearly  subscription  for 
SI. 90  ;  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club 
of  four  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each. 
Any  boy  can  get  up  a  club  of  four  sub¬ 
scribers  among  his  friends  in  a  short 
time,  and  get  the  watch  absolutely  free. 
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As  W e  Go  to  Press. 


"  THE  THIRD  RAIL." 

“Going  to  press”  is  the  last  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  making  of  a  paper.  The 
type  is  all  set  and  arranged  properly, 
the  corrections  are  all  made,  the  forms 
are  locked  up,  then  after  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  whole  thing,  we — go  to  press. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  the 
ink  on  the  type  and  press  the  paper 
against  it.  In  this  department,  we  say 
a  last  word — when  everything  else  is 
finished. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  of  the  third 
rail  electric  system  on  steam  railroads. 
Instead  of  having  an  overhead  wire,  a 
third  rail  is  put  between  the  others,  on 
the  ground,  and  through  it  the  electric 
current  passes.  In  Massachusetts  re¬ 
cently,  this  third  rail  was  put  in  on  a 
short  stretch  of  railroad,  and  an  electric 
motor  car  started.  Some  of  the  steam- 
engine  men  were  inclined  to  belittle  the 
power  of  the  electric  motor.  A  trial  re¬ 
sulted.  A  big,  powerful  steam  engine, 
with  full  steam  up,  was  coupled  to  a 
long  train  of  dump  cars.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  train,  hauling  in  the  opposite 
direction,  .was  an  electric  motor  over  the 
third  rail.  At  the  word  “Go!”  they 
started,  and  after  much  puffing  and 
snorting,  the  big  engine  gave  way,  and 
the  motor  pulled  it,  with  its  load. 

This  is  not  remarkable  when  you 
think  of  it.  The  only  power  about  the 
steam  engine  was  what  it  could  generate 
in  its  own  boilers.  The  electric  rail 
could  bring  in  vast  power  from  the  out¬ 
side.  It  was  in  touch  with  the  outside  re¬ 
serve  power,  so  vast  and  unlimited  that 
the  great  engine  was  like  a  plaything  in 
its  hands. 

Now  here  is  the  application.  You  may 
meet  a  big,  powerful  farmer,  so  confident 
in  his  own  physical  strength  that  he  will 
say  he  doesn’t  need  the  help  of  science 
or  of  methods  that  others  have  found 
useful.  He  is  like  the  steam  engine  with 
good  power  in  himself,  perhaps,  but  no 
reserve  or  outside  forces  to  come  to  his 
help.  Oftentimes  some  light,  frail  farm¬ 
er  will  win  against  the  big  neighbor, 
just  as  the  little  electric  motor  pulled 
the  big  engine  because  he  is  on  the  wire 
that  brings  him  the  best  thought  and 
suggestion  and  ambition  from  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

Now,  to  cut  it  short,  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is 
the  third  rail  or  electric  wire  that  brings 
this  outside  force  and  power  to  a  farmer. 
That  will  be  a  new  thought  to  many  a 
man,  who  would  connect  the  paper  with 
his  home  if  you  only  went  at  him  right. 

Where  do  you  come  in? 

Well  now,  my  friend,  did  you  read  that 
prize  offer  of  last  week?  We  are  offer¬ 
ing  cash  prizes  for  clubs  of  subscribers. 
Get  one  short-term  subscription,  and 
you  receive  10  cents.  Get  500,  and  great 
possibilities  are  yours.  Come,  now,  it’s 
time  to  connect  that  third  rail! 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

ROCKFORD  MELONS— This  is  the 
sign  one  street  vender  had  on  his  stand 
over  a  very  ordinary  looking  lot  of 
melons,  which  he  was  trying  to  persuade 
buyers  were  the  genuine  Rocky  Ford 
stock.  As  none  of  the  Rocky  Ford 
melons  had  yet  arrived,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  a  little  previous  in  his  de¬ 
ceptive  methods;  still  it  is  probable  that 
large  numbers  of  ordinary  melons  have 
been  sold  as  Rocky  Fords,  and  that 
many  people  have  been  deceived  there¬ 
by.  This  man  didn’t  know  enough  about 
the  article  he  was  trying  to  imitate  to 
spell  the  name  correctly. 

CUCUMBERS. — The  market  seems  to 
be  swamped  with  cucumbers.  I  saw 
some  hucksters’  wagons  just  loaded  and 
heaped  up  with  them,  and  when  this 
condition  is  seen,  it  is  evident  that  the 
market  is  glutted.  Cucumbers  have 
been  received  in  barrels,  and  half¬ 


bushel  baskets,  and  bushel  baskets,  in 
boxes,  and  in  all  sorts  of  receptacles. 
One  receiver  said  they  were  also  in  all 
colors,  from  white,  through  all  the 
shades  of  green,  to  golden,  and  that  any 
man  who  could  not  be  suited  in  size, 
shape  or  color,  was  hard  to  please. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles,  but  these  should  oe 
small,  straight,  and  a  good  lively  green. 

LIMA  BEANS  SCARCE.— A  large  part 
of  the  Lima  beans  sold  dry  come  from 
California.  Receivers  here  say  that  tlie 
crop  promises  to  be  very  light,  hence 
few  holders  wish  to  sell  at  present 
prices.  The  stocks  on  hand  are  not 
large,  as  last  year’s  crop  was  light,  also. 
The  firm  feeling  on  these,  as  well  as  the 
outlook,  will  likely  have  some  effect  on 
other  varieties  of  beans,  so  that  a  firmer 
feeling  and  higher  prices  for  these  are 
likely.  All  of  which,  if  the  reasoning  of 
the  dealers  prove  true,  should  be  en¬ 
couraging  to  bean  growers. 

PEACHES. — The  larger  part  of  the 
supply  so  far  has  been  from  California, 
but  we  are  now  getting  more  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  a  few  from  Pennsylvania.  I  saw 
some  very  fine,  though  not  very  large, 
Delaware  peaches  this  morning,  in  the 
10-pound  handled  baskets,  covered  with 
a  slatted  cover  and  mosquito  netting. 
They  were  retailing  for  50  cents  a  bas¬ 
ket.  It  would  probably  take  about  three 
of  them  to  fill  an  ordinary  peach  basket. 
One  retailer  was  selling  small  baskets 
containing  16  peaches  very  nicely  put  up, 
for  a  quarter.  Some  peaches  from  New 
Jersey,  in  the  common  half-bushel  bas¬ 
kets,  were  selling  at  $i  and  $1.50.  The 
supply  of  peaches  is  not  large,  and  from 
the  outlook  is  not  liKely  to  be.  Some 
very  large  fine  peaches  were  being  sold 
for  five  cents  each.  f.  h.  v. 


A  FARMERS’  OUTING. 

Great  Gathering  in  the  Wallkill  Valley. 

The  Wallkill  Valley  Farmers’  Association 
held  its  annual  gathering  at  Walden,  Or¬ 
ange  County,  N.  Y.,  August  9.  There  were 
acres  and  acres  of  people,  and  various  esti¬ 
mates  were  made  as  to  the  number  present. 
There  must  have  been  at  least  15,000  persons 
on  the  ground,  most  of  them  coming  from 
various  parts  of  the  Valley,  and  outside 
sections  of  Orange  County.  One  wondered 
who  was  left  at  home  to  milk  the  cows,  but 
these  people  had  an  eye  to  business,  and 
they  began  driving  away  in  the  early  after¬ 
noon,  so  that  the  cows  didn’t  suffer.  It 
was  a  fine  looking  crowd,  too.  Men,  women, 
boys  and  girls  dressed  up,  not  in  their  Sun¬ 
day  clothes,  but  in  their  outing  clothes. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  farmer  thought 
he  must  put  on  his  black  Sunday  coat  when 
he  went  to  the  picnic,  while  his  wife 
thought  she  must  use  her  black  silk  dress 
in  order  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  These 
Orange  County  people  have  learned  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that.  With  the  price  obtained 
for  a  few  cans  of  milk,  even  in  these  low- 
priced  days,  the  farmer  can  obtain  a  light, 
cool  suit,  and  mother  and  the  girls  can 
procure  a  silk  waist  and  a  skirt  that  give 
them  both  freedom  and  fun. 

You  can  judge  the  character  of  a  farming 
community  somewhat  by  tlje  horses  and 
carriages  used  by  the  farmer’s  family.  In 
the  market  garden  district  around  New 
York  City,  the  horses  are  generally  coarse, 
heavy  animals,  mostly  from  the  West.  Beef 
is  needed  on  a  horse  there  in  order  to  get 
the  heavy  loads  of  produce  to  market.  On 
the  picnic  occasion  when  the  whole  family 
must  go,  this  heavy  team  is  hitched  to  the 
market  wagon,  and  all  hands  pile  in  on  the 
seats  at  the  side.  But  in  Orange  County, 
very  few  of  these  heavy  teams  and  market 
wagons  are  to  be  found.  The  horses  are 
lighter,  with  more  slender  build,  and  cap¬ 
able  of  speeding  along  the  road  at  a  fair 
pace  one  day,  and  hauling  the  plow  at  a 
lively  rate  the  next.  One  feature  of  life  in 
the  Wallkill  Valley,  that  surprises  a 
stranger,  is  the  family  wagon,  into  which 
the  whole  family  (and  they  have  big  fami¬ 
lies  still  in  Orange  County)  can  gather  for 
a  ride.  Some  of  these  wagons  have  four 
seats,  and  I  saw  several  of  them  in  which 
13  happy  folks  were  packed  like  sardines 
The  electric  cars  are  running  up  and  down 
the  country  roads,  and  if  this  keeps  on, 
there  will  not  be  so  much  need  of  these  big 
wagons,  but  they  look  very  comfortable 
with  their  heavy  loads  of  human  freight, 
and  the  horses  gave  the  electric  car  a 
pretty  good  brush  on  level  ground.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  more  colts  than 
usual  in  the  pastures  along  the  road,  but 
farmers  say  there  is  little  Increase  of  horse 
breeding  in  Orange  County. 


The  farmers  got  together  on  the  picnic 
grounds,  and  renewed  old  acquaintances, 
and  talked  over  crops,  and  had  a  pleasant 
day  generally.  Everybody  had  a  good 
time,  in  a  quiet,  inoffensive  way.  There 
was  no  drunkenness  on  the  ground,  and  no 
trouble  at  all.  A  speakers’  stand  was  pro- 
vided,  and  those  who  wanted  to  listen  to 
words  of  eloquence  gathered  there.  There 
were  games  of  base  ball,  driving  on  the 
track,  and  all  the  harmless  amusements 
which  are  provided  at  farmers’  picnics,  li 
was  a  good  thing  for  these  farmers  and 
their  families,  to  get  away  from  the  farm 
for  a  few  hours,  for  they  went  back  home 
at  night  refreshed  and  brightened,  and  bet 
ter  able  to  take  up  the  dull  routine  o 
everyday  life.  They  took  their  hands  awa; 
from  the  handles  of  the  plow,  and  the  cow 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  took  hold  agai 
with  a  new  grip.  The  general  story  amor; 
farmers  was  that  feed  will  bo  short  thi 
Winter.  The  second  crop  of  grass  will  he' 
them  out,  however,  and  the  late-plantc 
corn  is  generally  looking  well,  so  that  ! 
will  provide  a  good  deal  of  fodder.  Mar 
cows  and  young  stock  will  be  sold  this  Fa' 
but  probably  about  the  usual  number  < 
fresh  cows  will  be  bought.  It  would  b 
hard  to  estimate  the  great  value  of  t hi 
gathering  to  the  farmers  of  the  Wallkil 
Valley.  It  is  one  of  the  great  events  of  thi 
year,  and  aptly  justifies  the  work  and  cart 
that  the  managers  spend  in  organizing  and 
maintaining  it.  This  year’s  outing  was 
more  than  ordinarily  successful,  and  we 
wish  that  other  communities  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods  could  get  together  in  a  similar  way, 
and  crowd  their  inhabitants  on  to  a  few 
acres  once  or  twice  a  year,  so  that  they 
might  realize  how  many  strong  young  men, 
and  handsome  young  women,  are  still  bred, 
born  and  kept  on  the  farms  of  America. 

h.  w.  c. 


A  KIND  NEIGHBOR. 

The  kindest  and  most 
neighborly  thing  one  wom¬ 
an  can  do  for  another  in 
case  of  sickness  is  to  tell 
how  she  herself  was  brought 
out  of  trouble  and  distress; 
and  urge  her  neighbor 
to  seek  the  same  rem¬ 
edy.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mothers 
have  cause  to  bless 
iust  this  same 
ind,  neigh¬ 
borly  spirit 
which  actuat¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Wm. 
S.  Vollmer, 
of  Concord, 
Cabarrus 
Co.,  North 
Carolina. 

“We  moved 
here  to  Con¬ 


cord,  N.  C.,  over  a  mouth  ago,”  she  says,  in  her 
communication  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  “  A  little  girl  here  was  in  dreadful  health. 
We  told  her  folks  about  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines. 
I  knew  what  they  had  done  for  us.  Her  parents 
bought  a  bottle  of  his  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  ’  and  of  1  Favorite  Prescription’  and  one  of 
’  Pellets.’  The  patient  has  improved  wonder¬ 
fully  after  taking  these  medicines.  I  wish  every¬ 
body  knew  the  great  virtue  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
medicines.  I  have  been  using  them  in  my  fam¬ 
ily  for  three  years  and  always  with  success. 


“  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  my  letter  published. 
If  persons  wishing  to  know  more  about  the 
great  benefits  we  have  received  from  using  Dr. 
Pierce’s  medicines  will  write,  enclosing  stamp, 
I  will  gladly  answer.” 


Every  mother  of  children  ought  to 
possess  Dr.  Pierce’s  grand  book,  the 
People’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,  a  magnificent  thousand-page  illus¬ 
trated  volume.  It  teaches  mothers  how 
to  care  for  their  children  and  themselves. 
It  is  the  best  doctor  to  have  in  the  house 
in  case  of  emergency.  Over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  copies  were  sold  at  $1.50  each,  but 
one  free  copy  n  paper -covers  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  21  one -cent  stamps 
to  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  only ;  or 
send  31  stamps  if  you  prefer  a  heavier, 
handsome  cloth -bound  copy.  Address 
the  publishers,  World’s  Dispensary  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  No.  663  Main  Street, 
guffalo,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cent's  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  1  Cattle  Comforts, ' 
none  equal  to  ‘ SHOO-FLY .  It  Is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W. Comfort,  Falls- 
i  ngton,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 
Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Fail-mount  Ave.,  PHILA,  PA. 


THE  SPANGLER 


Crain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed, 
bight  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  It  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  it- 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,1 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL  with  steel  boilers 

ENGINES  from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  ata- 

***  tionary  and  portable.  Wo 

believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  withus  when  you  read  our  Rook 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  ,0  ,  Springfield,  O. 


CHARTER  GAS0LIHE  ERG  I  HE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portable • 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling ,  III. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest 
1  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

1 18  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  K.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHYs 

IS  THE  STANDARD 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS,  ir9  A  , 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  I JEJ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  <'©■—5?® 

AURORA.ILL  - CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS, TEX’. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  Bimple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  water  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  or  expense  for 

IRRIGATION. 

Big  Increase  in  Crops 
Independent  of  Rain 
Higher  Prices. 

Early  Crops 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  Now  York. 


4  GOOD  WIND  MILL 

Lasts  a  life  time. 

Don’t  buy  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

internal  gear 
iron  frame.  Write 
information  and  catalog. 

Mast,  Foos  <St  Co. 

11  River  St.  Springfield,  Ohio, 


E 


VAP0RATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  Mg  oroflu. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATORS  Best  andcheapest. 
D.  STUTZMAN,#Ligonier.  Ind. 


Excelsior  Potato  Digger. 

Digs  cleaner  than  any  other,  and 
leaves  every  potato  on  top  of 
ground  without  bruising. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft,  and  is  the  only  digger  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  soil,  wet  or  dry.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  for  circular  to-day. 

J.  A.' BUCK  «S  CO.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 
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Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Ponltry  Farm,  Phenlx,  B.  I. 


Fob  Salk  —  10  Purebred  Short  horn 
Heifers,  good  Beds,  three  to  four  months  old,  and 
four  Bulls.  Pr  ee,  $300  for  the  lot  crated.  Bulls, 
ready  for  use,  $35.  Also,  seven  Polled  Durham 
lleifers.  go  d  size  and  color,  bred  to  registered  bull 
Price  $30  each.  Cut  rales  for  all  shipments. 

ISON  &  LIT8EY.  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle:  Dorset  and 
Kambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffo  k  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chick* ns.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1; 
best  in  the  world;  bags  free. 


I  CPUnDMC-White  and  Bull  200  Hens  for 
LLUnUnllO  sale  at  $1  each.  Show  birds.  $2 
and  $3.  DKLLH  UKrtT  FA  RMS,  Aientor,  Ohio 
uni  OTC I  M0— Show  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 

nULO  I  LIliO  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


Ckrnnchirae  Ram  and  ewe  lambs.  Price  $3  to 
O II IU 0 o ll I T C o  $Hieaeh.  Alsoyoung.Sliort-liorn 
Hull.  I\C.PiK8$3to$5ea.W.A.LOTHKRS,Lack,Pa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cow 8  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898  Some 
ch(Ace  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

BHINECL1FF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shoop — Oxfords.Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg«— 
Bcrkshircs,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

He  L<  HOLMES*  HartUburg,  Pa. 


SPECIAL 


Write  for  informal  inn  tell¬ 
ing  how  by  buying  one  pig, 

at  other  will  be  given  free. 

F.  H.  GATES  Si  SONS,  Chlttcnango,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites  smooth  and  grow  hv  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  .  CD  AS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  every  thing  in  the  POULTRY  LINK,  ♦ 
¥  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 
♦ —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 
4  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  + 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  + 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


rioath  tfl  I  ip p  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free 
UCfllll  111  LluG  j).  j. Lambert,  Box307,  Apponaug.K  1 


CATTLE  FLY  OIL. 

Cattle  Fly  Oil, 
prepared  and 
put  up  in  ga'- 
lon  cans,  ex¬ 
pressly  for 
keeping  Flies 
from  Horses 
and  Cattle 
during  the 
Summer 
mouths. 

It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  will  be  found  a  treat 
comfort  to  cows  when  milking.  This  mixture  Is  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  Double  Tube  Lightning  Insect  Ex¬ 
terminator,  which  throws  a  very  tine  spray  of  the 
oil  mixture.  One  ga  Ion  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  Is  f-uffi 
cl*nt  to  spray  500  cows;  a  greater  How  of  milk  Is 
guaranteed.  We  will  express  to  any  address  one 
gallon  of  Cattle  F  y  Oil  with  a  Double  Tube  Llg*  t- 
ninglnsectExt.mil  ator  for  $2. 

The  Exterminator  is  also adaptedfor  killing  potato 
bugs  and  insects  c  f  even  nature. 

8pe<  la  prices  for  quantities. 

Seventeen  Patents  granted  on  our  Sprajers. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., Utica,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


BEFORE  BUYING 

Harness 

Sold  direct,  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices. 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  Mfrs 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Send  5  cents 
stain  ps  for  postage 
o  n  catalogue  o  f 
100  styles  of  single 
and  double  OAK- 
TANNEU  leather 
harness. 


SHEDDING  H 


THE  ROBBER  COW.  Fig.  227. 

Eight  years  old;  milked  249  days;  5,440  pounds  milk;  average  test,  4.1  per  cent  fat; 
260  pounds  butter;  creamery  value  of  milk,  $37.96. 


bottle,  anti  a  small  amount  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potassium  added  to  keep  the 
sample  sweet.  The  cows  are  numbered, 
and  their  milk  yield  is  recorded  in  a 
hook.  At  regular  intervals,  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  milk  were  sent  to  the  Station 
creamery  for  testing.  The  weekly  sam¬ 
ple  testing  and  weighing  continued 
through  the  year,  and  the  average  was 
taken  as  the  record  of  the  cow. 

This  bulletin  gives,  in  some  detail, 
the  method  followed  on  these  various 
farms.  At  this  time,  we  merely  wish  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  results 
shown  by  this  investigation.  Perhaps 
the  two  pictures  of  cows  shown  at  Figs. 


This  cow’s  milk  was  not  quite  as  rich 
as  the  other,  hut  she  hung  on  in  her 
milk  yield  for  a  much  longer  period,  and 
produced  about  40  per  cent  more  milk 
than  the  other. 

Looking  at  the  two  cows,  what  par¬ 
ticular  difference  can  we  find?  First, 
take  the  head  and  n^ck.  The  lower  cow 
is  “built  like  a  steer.”  Her  neck  is 
thick,  heavy  and  beefy,  and  her  shoul¬ 
ders  look  precisely  like  a  beef  animal. 
If  we  were  picking  out  a  beast  of  bur¬ 
den  to  push  hard  against  the  yoke,  we 
would  certainly  take  the  lower  cow. 
The  upper  cow  has  a  very  different  neck 
and  head.  Her  neck  is  slender,  narrow 


Thi« 

HUNTER 

TOOTHLESS  CURRYCOMB  is  almost 

equal  to  a  clipper,  it  makes  the  “fur 
fly.”  Being  without  teeth  It  does  not 
scratch,  irritate  or  injurcskin.  Taket 
out  all  dirt,  dust  and  dandruff.  Sold  as 
your  dealer’s  or  sent  by  us,  25c.  prepaid. 
Agents — catalogue  of  specialties  free. 

HUNTER  CURRY  COMB  CO.,  107  Ann  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


back  of  the  ears,  and  tapering  hack  to 
thin,  bony  shoulders. 

Some  authorities  say  that  the  cow 
“shows  the  milk  pail  in  her  eyes,”  mean¬ 
ing  that  a  motherly  expression  on  the 
face  indicates  a  good  milker.  If  there  is 
anything  in  this  theory,  certainly  the 
upper  cow  has  the  advantage.  We  can’t 
think  of  any  one  who  would  prefer  a 
mother  with  such  an  expression  as  the 
lower  cow  has  on  her  face.  Back  of  the 
shoulders,  another  striking  difference  is 
apparent.  The  lower  cow  is  smooth  and 
well-plastered  with  fat.  You  can  hardly 
see  her  hips,  for  she  looks  like  a  block 
of  beef.  That  cow  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  the  fat  out  of  her  food, 
and  hanging  it  on  her  hones.  The  up¬ 
per  cow  is  thinner,  with  her  bones  plain¬ 
ly  showing.  The  lower  cow  looks  like  a 
block.  You  might  saw  off  her  legs 
close  to  the  body,  and  have  a  fair- 
shaped  trunk  or  box.  The  upper  cow 
lacks  this  pretty  regular  formation,  hut 
her  stomach  is  larger,  she  is  wider 
through  the  hips,  the  backbone  more 
prominent,  ribs  better  sprung  out,  and 
every  indication  of  a  larger  capacity  for 
handling  food.  This  cow,  as  her  mother 
and  grandmother  before  her,  believes  in 
the  habit  of  putting  the  fat  in  the  pail, 
to  the  neglect  of  her  ribs,  if  need  he. 

The  udder  formation  of  the  two  cows 
also  shows  a  great  contrast.  The  lower 
cow’s  udder  is  narrow,  beefy,  and  point¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom.  The  upper  cow  has  a 
large,  broad  udder,  coming  down  well 
in  front,  and  avoiding  the  pointed,  or 
peaked  appearance  of  the  other.  A  good 
judge  of  cows,  looking  at  these  two  ani¬ 
mals,  would  without  hesitation  pick  out 
the  upper  cow,  because  she  carries  the 
type  of  the  milk  and  bnttermaking 
machine.  Put  a  modern  chainless  bicy¬ 
cle  by  the  side  of  an  old-fashioned  ve¬ 
locipede,  and  it  will  be  a  singular  per¬ 
son  who  would  pick  out  the  latter  for 
either  pleasure  or  business  riding.  Yet 
there  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  finely-bred  and  trained  dairy 
cow,  and  the  chunky,  beefy  robber  cow, 
which  is  her  stall  partner  in  the  stable. 
They  eat  about  the  same  food,  just  as 
the  two  wheels  require  much  the  same 
power,  yet  one  cow  makes  100  pounds  or 
more  of  extra  butter  during  the  year, 
and  the  improved  wheel  covers  twice  the 
distance. 

Pick  out  the  robber  cows!  They  are 
useful  at  the  block,  but  they  punch  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  There 
are  many  striking  illustrations  in  this 
bulletin  of  the  folly  of  keeping  robber 
cows,  and  in  a  later  issue,  we  hope  to 
give  some  of  Prof.  Farrington’s  valuable 
figures. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Kansas  City 
packers  are  substituting  goatllesh  for  mut¬ 
ton.  Chicago  packers  say  that  the  flesh 
of  young  goats  is  excellent,  but  that  they 
have  never  attempted  to  sell  it,  because 
.goats  are  scarce  in  their  locality,  and  the 
meat  would  cost  more  than  mutton. 


•‘Tired  to  death”  is  the  feei  ng  which  frequently 
precedes  a  collapse.  Don't  neglect  the  warning. 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge  will  remove  the  ob¬ 
structions,  and  pave  the  way  to  health. 

In  forgetlulness  there  is  danger.  When  you  feel 
the  cold  coming,  take  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 

The  Safest,  ltcst  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦CALLED  HORSES] 

♦  Breasts,  Backs,  Mouths,  etc,  stained,  ’ 

♦  healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  h 

♦  WORK.  It’s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  G 

♦  fact  if  you  will  try  Gall  Powder.  50  cents  by  • 
+  mail.  MOORE  BKOS„  Albany.  N.  Y.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦« ♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DR.  LEAVITT'S 

Do’vble  Power 
DEHORNING 
CUPPER. 


STEALINGS  OF  THE  ROBBER  COW. 
How  to  Pick  Her  Out. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  at  Madison,  discusses 
the  matter  of  testing  cows  at  the  farm. 
Professor  E.  H.  Farrington  has  brought 
together  an  immense  amount  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  gives  a  careful  and  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  of  the  important  mat¬ 


226  and  227  will  serve  as  the  best  “text 
for  the  sermon.”  These  cows,  probably, 
weigh  about  the  same.  In  color  and 
general  character,  they  appear  at  first 
sight  not  very  unlike.  The  upper  cow, 
however,  is  very  much  the  more  profit¬ 
able  animal.  She  is  eight  years  old,  and 
gave  in  350  days  7,654  pounds  of  milk. 
Her  average  test  was  four  per  cent  of 
fat,  which  means  360  pounds  of  butter. 


THE  BANKER  COW.  Fig.  220. 

Eight  years  old;  milked  350  days;  7,654  pounds  milk;  average  test,  four  per  cent  fat; 
360  pounds  butter;  creamery  value  of  milk,  $57.56. 


ter  of  detecting  the  robber  cow.  He  tells 
how  to  proceed  to  make  these  farm 
tests,  and  puts  together  the  information 
obtained  by  overhauling  the  record  of 
the  cows  on  50  farms. 

Briefly  stated,  the  method  for  making 
these  farm  tests  is  to  weigh  and  sample 
the  milk  of  each  cow  one  day  in  each 
week.  The  milk  is  weighed,  one  ounce 
of  a  fair  sample  of  the  milk  placed  in  a 


The  creamery  value  of  her  milk  for  one 
year  was  $57.56. 

The  other  cow  is  also  eight  years  cld. 
She  gave  milk  for  249  days,  producing 
5,440  pounds  of  milk,  with  an  average 
test  of  4.1  per  cent  of  fat.  This  means 
260  pounds  of  butter,  and  the  creamery 
value  of  her  milk  was  $37.96.  Here  we 
have  a  difference  of  nearly  $20  for  a 
year’s -income  in  favor  of  the  upper  cow. 
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BUYING  A  HORSE. 

What  New  York  Dairymen  Want. 

Light  Horses  Wanted. — Just  before 
haying  commenced,  I  had  occasion  to 
buy  a  horse.  The  reason  why,  was  that 
1  had  just  sold  one.  Tommy  had  served 
us  two  years,  and  had  now  come  to  be 
all  eight-year-old,  1,200-pound  horse,  as 
good  as  he  would  ever  be;  so  when  I 
got  a  chance  to  make  a  few  dollars  on 
him,  t  did  so.  Our  butter  trade  necessi¬ 
tating  a  drive  of  10  miles,  and  often  20, 
makes  it  rather  imperative  that  we 
should  have  fairly  good  roadsters.  Be¬ 
sides,  1  do  not  like  a  horse  in  the  corn 
field  that  will  walk  on  two  rows  of  corn 
at  the  same  time,  so  i  never  consider 
the  western  Short-horn  horse  when 
buying,  but  rather  look  around  home  for 
a  good-sized  trotting-bred  colt,  that  is 
too  coarse  for  the  city  market. 

Hard  to  Find. — I  was  three  days  find¬ 
ing  the  colt,  and  in  that  time,  looked  at 
12  or  15  young  horses  raised  in  this 
vicinity,  and  for  which  the  owners  had 
no  use  on  their  farms.  These  horses 
were  mostly  unsalable  nags,  too  small 
for  farmers,  and  too  homely  for  any  one 
else.  One  pair  were  small,  flea-bitten 
grays,  bred  from  a  little  Canada  mare 
and  a  fine  trotting-bred  stallion.  Why 
on  earth  a  man  ever  wasted  his  money 
in  paying  the  service  of  such  a  horse 
for  that  kind  of  a  mare,  is  more  than  I 
call  conjecture.  Next  I  saw  a  16-hand, 
1,200-pound  bay  horse;  he  was  a  nice, 
stylish  fellow,  and  a  good  one;  but, 
alas!  his  owner  had  a  price  of  $300  on 
him,  and  he  will,  probably,  “eat  his  head 
off”  several  times,  and  then  go  for  a 
third  of  that  sum.  As  a  general  thing, 
horse  owners  have  gone  a  little  crazy 
over  the  rise  in  the  price  of  horses,  and 
now  instead  of  selling  them  for  what 
they  have  been  asking,  they  put  the  price 
out  of  reach  of  the  buyer,  anu  keep  feed¬ 
ing  those  extra  horses. 

Farmers  Breeding  Horses. — Many 
farmers  are  breeding  their  mares  this 
year,  and  in  this  vicinity,  are  mostly 
using  an  undersized  old  horse  that  is 
supposed  to  have  made  a  fast  mile  at 
some  prehistoric  time.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  man  in  search  of  a  horse  turns 
in  despair  to  the  corn-fed,  Short-horn 
horse  of  the  West.  As  I  was  unable  to 
find  what  1  wanted  at  a  reasonable  price, 

I  resolved,  at  least,  to  buy  one  that 
would  not  make  my  eyes  sore  when  I 
looked  at  him;  so  I  bought  a  six-year- 
old  horse,  weighing  a  little  more  than 
1,000  pounds.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
gentle.  The  little  boys  go  in  his  stall 
and  pet  him,  and  think  that  perhaps  he 
will  do  about  as  well  as  the  long-wanted 
Shetland  pony.  He  is  a  powerfully-built 
little  fellow,  and  wears  a  20-inch  collar. 
He  has  a  clean  head,  a  fine  eye,  and 
sharp,  small  ears.  He  is  a  dandy  in  the 
corn  field,  and  all  right  on  the  mower 
and  in  drawing  hay;  but  I  think  I  shall 
rather  pity  him  when  he  comes  to  the 
spring-tooth  harrow,  the  drill  and  the 
reaper. 

Mistakes  of  Bulls. — So  much,  then, 
for  the  horse  business!  I  think  we  are 
rather  prone  to  think  that  the  other  fel¬ 
low  has  the  better  trade;  but  I  guess  I 
will  keep  right  on  raising  the  little  Jer¬ 
sey  calves,  while  the  more  ambitious 
raise  trotters.  This  calf  business  has  its 
drawbacks,  too.  A  short  time  ago,  I 
came  home  from  selling  my  butter,  and 
found  my  neighbor’s  grade  Holstein  bull 
with  my  cows.  I  keep  a  first-class,  pure¬ 
bred  bull,  but  I  keep  him  in  a  small  lot 
by  himself,  where  he  will  not  trouble 
any  one  (who  keeps  away  from  him). 

I  had  warned  this  man  about  his  bull, 
and  he  had  built  a  good  strong  board 
fence,  reenforced  by  two  barbed  wires; 
yet  the  bull  had  broken  through  and 
served  one  of  my  best  purebred  cows, 
and  thereby  done  damage  to  the  extent 
of  $25  or  $50.  This  man  is  a  kind,  good 
neighbor,  but  “terrible  sot  in  his  way,” 
and  his  way  is  to  let  his  bull  run  free 
with  the  cows.  The  question  is  this 


Can  one  afford  to  have  his  business 
ruined  for  the  sake  of  neighborly  kind¬ 
ness?  A  rather  hard  question,  isn’t  it? 

Winter  Dairying. — The  haying  is  over 
at  Hickory  Hill  Farm  (July  11),  with 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  last  year. 
The  clover  was  gone,  but  the  Timothy 
was  fine.  Nice  horse  hay,  but  not  so 
good  to  balance  the  cow's  ration  with 
ensilage.  We  had  one  good  piece  of 
clover,  but  were  obliged  to  turn  that  to 
pasture.  It  is  about  finished  now,  but 
the  peas  and  oats  are  being  fed  in  its 
place.  Our  cows,  which  are  to  come  fresh 
in  the  Fall,  are  being  milked  but  once  a 
day  now,  and  are  not  allowed  access  to 
the  peas  and  oats.  We  wish  to  keep 
them  from  getting  too  fat.  It  seemed 
quite  good  to  get  a  let-up  on  milking 
just  when  we  Were  rushed  with  haying, 
and  I  shall  remember  that  as  one  point 
in  favor  of  the  Winter  cow. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 


Abortion  in  a  Cow. 

I.  Will  a  stall  floored  with  plank  and  the 
floor  sloping  3  inches  to  tile  rear  in  the  full 
length  of  t lies  stall,  harm  a  cow  that  has 
aborted?  2.  Could  the  stall  be  too  tight,  or 
in  a  stall  in  which  Ihe  fumes  of  ammonia 
could  not  freely  escape,  would  the  ammo¬ 
nia  fumes,  or  lack  of  free  circulation  of 
air,  cause  the  above  trouble?  3.  Would 
staking  a  cow  out  to  graze  for  several 
years  continuously,  with  no  other  exercise 
than  that  at  the  end  of  a  25-foot  rope  or 
chain,  have  any  effect  on  her?  1.  Would 
an  overfeed  cause  it?  5.  Would  standing 
and  grazing  on  hillsides  harm  her?  G.  In 
the  stall,  the  floor  at  the  rear  end  being 
wet,  the  cow's  hind  feet  sometimes  slip 
considerably;  wotdd  a  slip  or  strain  In  this 
manner  injure  her  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
above  trouble?  J.  n.  F. 

Kentucky. 

Anh. — 1.  Ordinarily  such  sloping  of  the 
stall  will  not  injure  a  cow,  but  it  would 
tend  to  favor  abortion  in  a  cow  that 
was  predisposed  to  abort.  2.  Only  as  it 
injured  the  cow’s  health,  which  might 
result  in  abortion.  3.  No.  4.  It  might 
be  the  cause  in  a  susceptible  animal. 
5.  Not  unless  the  cow  slipped  or  other¬ 
wise  strained  herself.  6.  Yes,  it  might. 
If  the  vaginal  discharge  has  not  re-ap- 
peared  it  will  be  well  to  breed  the  cow 
again  at  the  next  heat.  Should  she  get 
with  calf,  endeavor  to  avoid  all  causes 
that  would  favor  abortion. 


How  the  Lapps  Milk  Reindeer. — 
The  milking  of  reindeer  is  not  a  very 
easy  occupation,  according  to  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine  for  August.  The  entire 
herd  of  half-wild  animals  is  driven  to 
the  camp,  into  an  inclosure.  Then,  says 
the  writer; 

Our  hostess,  having  hung  her  baby  to  a 
birch  in  the  middle  of  the  inclosure,  stood, 
like  a  number  of  other  women,  mostly  girls, 
with  a  wooden  scoop  in  her  hand,  ready  to 
milk  the  first  of  the  female  reindeer  caught: 
while  at  the  outskirts  of  the  inclosure 
stood  a  number  of  children  with  large  pails 
to  receive  the  milk 'from  the  scoops,  the 
smaller  children  either  running  about  play¬ 
ing  outside  the  camp,  or  giving  salt  and 
angelica  to  some  of  the  tamest  animals. 
The  most  important  actors  on  the  scene, 
however,  were  the  men,  moving  about 
slowly  in  the  midst  of  the  herd,  holding 
tiie  lasso  behind  their  back  in  the  right 
hand,  and  looking  sharply  at  the  running 
animals.  As  quick  as  lightning  a  lasso 
whizzed  through  the  air,  the  frightened 
animals  recoiling  and  then  increasing  their 
speed.  When  the  lasso  hit  the  mark,  the 
cow  was  hauled  in,  and  tied  to  a  birch 
while  the  milking  was  done.  So  they  kept 
on  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  quantity  of 
milk  yielded  by  each  animal  is  very  small, 
at  the  most  .about  a  teacupful,  but  it  is  of 
very  high  nutritive  quality.  The  milking, 
which  is  by  no  means  regular,  is  done,  if 
possible,  once  a  day.  In  Winter  there  is  of 
course  no  milking.  To  prevent  the  calves 
from  sucking  their  mothers,  pieces  of  bone 
are  tied  into  their  mouths,  or  the  udders 
are  besmeared  with  tar.  Some  of  the  Lapps 
consider  it  sinful  to  milk  the  reindeer  and 
thus  deprive  the  calves  of  their  food. 


At  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  a  piece  of  ground 
has  been  bought  in  which  to  bury  pet  dogs, 
cats,  horses,  birds  and  other  two  and  four- 
footed  friends  of  man.  Lots  will  be  sold 
and  monuments  will  be  put  up  just  s.s  in 
cemeteries  for  people,  and  trees  and  trail¬ 
ing  vines  will  be  planted,  while  a  regular 
undertaker  will  have  charge  of  funerals. 


SCRAPS. 

A  steamer  which  arrived  recently  at 
New  York  brought  201  English  prize  sheep, 
Shropshires,  Lincolns,  and  Oxfords.  One 
Lincoln  ram  valued  at  $500  died  on  the 
voyage.  Some  of  these  animals  went  to 
Canada,  some  to  Illinois,  while  others  re¬ 
mained  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  city  council  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
has  passed  an  ordinance  providing  that  no 
milk  be  sold  in  the  city  from  cattle  that 
have  not  been  tested  and  found  free  from 
tuberculosis.  All  milk  venders  are  also  to 
be  licensed,  the  requirements  for  a  license 
being  that  all  cows  in  the  herd  from  which 
milk  is  supplied  shall  be  tested  and  found 
free  from  tuberculosis. 

Sheep  Stories.— In  my  experience  with 
sheep,  I  hear  some  big  stories,  and  when  I 
know  them  to  be  true,  I  remember  them. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  One  sheep  raised,  (or  gave  birth  to 
and  all  lived)  six  lambs  in  12  months.  An¬ 
other  sheep  had  seven  lambs  in  16  months; 
but  did  not  raise  them  all.  One  flock  all 
had  lambs  last  August,  and  every  sheep 
had  lambs  in  March.  Another  sheep  gave 
birth  to  four  lambs,  and  they  all  lived.  A 
flock  of  1G  sheep  raised  32  lambs,  etc. 
Here’s  one  more  for  the  sheep.  One  flock 
has  several  lambs  without  ears,  and  an¬ 
other  has  several  without  a  particle  of  a 
tall.  CLARK  ALLIS. 

Free-Martins.— Some  time  ago,  there 
was  considerable  controversy  as  to 
whether  twin  calves  would  breed  or  not. 
We  had  twin  heifers  dropped  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1896,  which  calved  in  March  and  April, 
1899.  Each  had  heifer  calves  ((4  Jersey), 
which  sold  at  five  and  seven  weeks  of  age, 
for  $13.  We  can  see  no  difference  between 
these  twins  and  other  heifers  which  we 
have  raised  before.  One  is  with  calf,  and 
the  other  we  shall  beef  next  year,  because 
of  her  short  teats.  R.  H.  m. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  discussion  was  about  “free- 
martins.”  These  are  heifers  with  a  bull  for 
twin  brother.  They  rarely  if  ever  breed. 
Where  twins  are  of  the  same  sex,  they  are 
usually  perfect. 

The  Belgian  Hare  Business.— We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  Is  possible  to  raise  Belgian 
hares  in  large  numbers,  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  that  the  same  time,  care, 
and  close  attention  applied  to  this,  as  to 
other  pursuits,  will  give  equally  as  good  re¬ 
turns.  Hares  must  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and, 
in  warm  weather,  their  quarters  must  be 
kept  well  ventilated  and  as  cool  as  possible. 
We  would  prefer  to  raise  in  hutches,  until 
the  young  are  weaned,  after  which,  the 
young  can  run  in  good-sized  flocks  until 
three  months  old,  when  the  sexes  should 
be  separated.  They  can  be  raised  in  large 
numbers,  and  made  to  dress  four  pounds 
each,  at  six  months  of  age,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  this  is  the  most  profitable  time  at 
which  to  market  them.  We  know  a  man 
who  raises  and  markets  about  600  each 
year,  in  hutches,  in  a  building  on  a  city  lot. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  b.  oibson  &  sons. 


Make  Cows  Pay. 

If  every  cow  would 
give  half  as  much  more 
milk  as  at  present 
without  increasing 
feed  or  expense,  dairy¬ 
ing  would  pay  well.  A 
Little  Giant  Sepa¬ 
rator  could  earn  tuch 
an  increase  in  product 
almot  t  every  time,  and 
will  change  a  losing 
busin.ss  into  a  paying 
one.  It  is  so  simple 
that  a  boy  or  girl  can 
easily  manage  it.  Send  for  illustra.ed 
Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co  ,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester.  Pa  , 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


A 

GOOD 

SEPARATOR. 

Any  Separator  is  better  than  the 
old  way  of  making  butter.  Hut 
why  not  have  the  very  best  ?  They 
cost  no  more  than  the  other  kind. 

The  Empire 

Cream  Separators 

excel  all  others  for  close  skimming 
and  ease  of  running. 

We  guarantee  diem  to  fulfill  every  claim 
we  make  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
every  purchaser  or  your  money  back. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  the  largest  line  of 
hand  Separators  in  America, 
i  Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

(V.i 

- 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sixes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Bend  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  71  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated  Meal 
Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing  not  less  than 
the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia . 8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7  00  “ 

l’rotoin . 13.00 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  . 9.60  “ 

Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THIS  AMERICAN  COTTON-OIL  COMPANY, 

16  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


NewYork  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE  N  Y , 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 

$25,000  in  Premiums 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 

Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 
JAS.  B,  DOCHAltTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Reduced  Bates,  and  all 
•  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

x  IS  TUB  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

Now  doth  the  busy  little  bee 
Improve  each  shining  chance 
That  comes  along,  to  penetrate 
The  small  boy’s  picnic  pants. 

- Philadelphia  Record. 

“Wiiat  happens  when  a  man’s  tem¬ 
perature  goes  down  as  far  as  it  can  go?” 
Smart  Scholar:  “He  has  cold  feet, 
Ma’am.” — Credit  Lost. 

Trader:  “Don’t  you  want  to  sell  that 
horse?”  Farmer:  “Naw.  I  keep  him 
extra,  to  haul  broken-down  automobiles 
back  to  town.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Great  Employer:  “I  always  employ 
married  men  if  possible.”  His  Friend: 
“Good  idea.  Helps  conserve  that  sacred 
institution,  the  home.”  “I  hadn’t  given 
that  a  thought,  but  I  guess  it  is  so.  I 
employ  married  men  because  they  are 
more  tractable.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mr.  Henpeckt:  “I  wish  sometimes  I 
had  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Egypt¬ 
ians.”  Friend:  “In  regard  to  what,  old 
man?”  “Perhaps  you’ve  seen  some  of 
their  mummies.  They  understood  how 
to  make  a  woman  dry  up  and  remain 
so.” — Life. 

At  the  close  of  the  forenoon  session  of 
a  ministerial  conference,  in  announcing 
the  opening  subject  for  the  afternoon, 
the  presiding  officer  said:  “Elder  H.  will 
present  a  paper  on  ‘The  Devil.'  ”  Then 
he  added  earnestly,  “Please  be  prompt 
in  attendance,  for  Brother  H.  has  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  paper  and  is  full  of  bis 
subject.”  And  the  Homiletic  Review 
says  that  it  was  some  minutes  before  the 
presiding  officer  understood  the  laughter 
which  followed  his  remark. 

Isaac  M.  Gregory,  for  many  years  the 
editor  of  Judge,  once  made  a  severe  re¬ 
ply  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Le  Due, 
who  was  once  our  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Le  Due  had  quarreled  with  the 
press,  and  some  one  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  reply  in  kind.  “Nonsense,”  he 
returned;  “I  shall  wear  no  jackass’s 
scalp  at  my  belt.”  To  this  Mr.  Gregory 
promptly  retorted:  “Oh,  no,  old  fellow; 
you’ll  wear  it  where  it  grew.”  This  end¬ 
ed  the  controversy. — Boston  Beacon. 

An  Irish  priest  had  labored  hard  with 
one  of  his  flock,  to  induce  him  to  give 
up  whisky.  “I  tell  you,  Michael,”  said 
the  priest,  “whisky  is  your  worst  ene¬ 
my,  and  you  should  keep  as  far  away 
from  it  as  you  can.”  “Me  enemy,  is  it, 
Father?”  responded  Michael;  “and  it 
was  Your  Riverence’s  self  that  was  tell- 
in’  us  in  the  pulpit  only  last  Sunday  to 
love  our  enemies.”  “So  I  was,  Michael,” 
rejoined  the  priest,  “but  1  didn’t  tell  you 
to  swallow  them.” — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BE  Si 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PUIOES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealeit 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  4  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
!}.  W.  INOERSOLL,  2-16  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

THE  PI3XTEST 

TEAS  ^COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  inducements. 

No  Presents  isSSTK?  No  Discounts 

tutions,  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

1*.  O.  Box  290  (Dept.  B),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


There’s  No  Waste 


either  in  knocked  otT ears  or  from  sour,  musty 
Olid  mouldy  com  fodder  when  using  this 


C  O  R  N 

HARVESTER 


Safety  scat  for 
operator. 
Safety  shafts 
for  horse. 


Costs  lit¬ 
tle. 

Saves 
more 
lirst 
season. 

Cuts  corn  at 
any  height 

either  in  hills  or  drills. 

Being  strong  and  well  made  of  good  material  it  will  last. 
Eevery  farmer  can  atford  one.  Send  for  catalogue :  1£. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER.'forPsq!0 

Do  you  expect  to  put  up  Ensilage  this  Fall  ? 
If  so,  the  TORNADO  will  do  it  better  and 
faster  than  any  other.  With  our  Improved  1899 
farriers  or  Conveyers  they  make  the  best 
Ensilage  Outfits  known  UXEQUALED  FOR 
DRY  CORN  FOOOKR  AND  HAY.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  Free  Sample  of  the  TORNA¬ 
DO’S  work  on  Corn  Fodder  and  May.  Alto, 
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A  PICTURE  OF  THE  "KISSING  BUG." 

WHO  HE  IS  !  WHAT  HE  DOES  ! 

“  You  Are  Not  One  to  be  Desired.” 

“GOT  IN  THE  PAPERS.”— A  few  weeks  ago,  sev¬ 
eral  persons  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  claimed  to  have 
been  bitten  or  stung  on  the  face  by  a  bug,  with  the 
result  that  the  face  became  much  swollen,  and  they 
finally  went  to  hospitals  for  treatment.  The  hug  ex¬ 
perts  were  appealed  to,  and  after  one  of  them  had 
been  twice  bitten,  the  culprit  was  found  to  be  one  of 
the  true  sucking  bugs  known  as  the  Black  Corsaii 
(Melanolestes  picipes).  This  insect  is  ordinarily 
rather  scarce,  but  seems  to  have  become  more  com¬ 
mon  than  usual  this  year.  The  newspaper  reporters 
soon  began  their  windy  crusade  against  the  bug,  and 
from  the  inner  consciousness  of  some  of  them,  was 
evolved  the  name  of  “Kissing  bug”  for  this  supposed 
new  creation,  which  had  found  the  kissable  portion  of 
the  human  anatomy  so  much  to  its  liking.  Other 
cities,  and  even  smaller  towns  and  villages,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  Washingtonians,  soon  reported  “Kiss¬ 
ing  bugs”  of  all  imaginable  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors. 
This  statement  is  not  based  on  newspaper  reports 
alone,  but  upon  the  medley  of  bugs  sent  us  by  phy¬ 
sicians  and  others.  Apparently,  the  Kissing  bug 
fad  is  now  on  the  wane,  and  perhaps  a  few  sober  sec¬ 
ond  thoughts  may  be  appreciated. 

SEVERAL  KISSERS.— There  is  a  large  family  of 
true  bugs,  containing  more  than  100  kinds  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  known  as  the  Reduviidse,  or  more  popularly 
as  the  Assassin  bugs.  Most  of  the  Assassin  bugs  live 
on  the  blood  of  insects,  but  some  of  them  attack  the 
higher  animals,  even  man.  At  least  two  of  them  have 
been  identified  as  inflicting  the  wounds  which  have 
won  them  the  title  of  “Kissing  bugs.”  There  are  thus 
several  kinds  of  “Kissing  bugs,”  and  all  of  them  have 
been  known  to  science  for  many  years. 

While  the  kind  known  as  the  Black  Corsair  may  be 
responsible  for  most  of  the  swollen  faces  in  the  South, 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  rare  insect  in  New  York  and 
other  northern  States.  I  believe  that  a  bug  known  as 
the  Masked  Bedbug-hunter  (Opsicoetus  personatus)  is 
entitled  to  the  undisputed  cognomen  of  “Kissing  bug” 
in  New  York  State.  It  is  known  to  be  not  uncommon 
in  houses  in  this  State;  it  is  known  to  attack  man, 
and  it  is  the  only  “Kissing  bug”  sent  to  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  entomologists  of  the  State  by  those 
afflicted  ones  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  capture 
the  culprit.  A  woman  in  Wayne  County  wrote  us 
that  the  specimen  she  sent  came  at  her  one  evening 
like  a  mad  hornet,  striking  her  on  the  face  three 
times  in  the  same  place.  The  bugs  are  frequently  at¬ 
tracted  to  lights.  A  lifelike  portrait  of  this  New  York 
“Kissing  bug”  is  presented  natural  size,  and  enlarged 
at  a  in  Fig.  228.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  quite 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  familiar  Squash  stink- 
bug,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  distantly  related  to  this 
squash  pest.  It  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  or  black 
color. 

AN  OLD  TIMER.— This  New  York  “Kissing  bug”  is 
an  old  European  insect  which  we  find  described  in 
some  of  our  books  that  are  nearly  200  years  old;  it  is 
also  said  to  occur  in  Africa.  One  European  author, 
writing  125  years  ago,  stated  that  the  insect  had  been 
taken  in  Pennsylvania;  this  writer  (De  Geer)  also  re¬ 
corded  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the 
insect.  The  bug  is  discussed  in  many  European  books 
on  insects,  usually  as  the  Dirt  or  Filth  bug,  although 
one  German,  as  early  as  1778,  called  it  the  Masked 
bug.  In  1888,  Prof.  ConiLtock  proposed  the  name  of 
Masked  Bedbug-hunter,  which  is  now  in  common  use 
in  this  country.  This  name  at  once  suggests  some 
vital  connection  with  the  despised  Bedbug.  In  fact, 
this  “Kissing  bug”  is  not  distantly  related  to  the  Bed¬ 
bug  in  the  insect  world,  but  its  name  was  suggested 


from  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  that  the  Bedbug  is 
often  included  in  the  menu  of  the  “Kissing  bug.”  One 
German  writer  doubts  this,  however,  as  he  can  hardly 
conceive  of  the  extremely  thin  and  fatless  Bedbug  as 
forming  a  dainty  morsel  unless  gorged  with  human 
blood,  and  he  doubts  whether  the  “Kissing  bug”  is 
often  driven  to  take  blood  at  second-hand.  The  fact 


THE  “KISSING  BUG.”  FROM  I,IFE.  Fio.  228. 


that  Linnaeus,  when  he  gave  the  bug  its  name  in 
1758,  stated  that  it  fed  upon  Bedbugs,  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  accepted,  although  we  find  no  record  of  any 
one  having  seen  it  eat  them.  It  is  not  at  all  improb¬ 
able,  however,  that  it  does  eat  them,  for  many  times 
its  life  is  passed  in  dusty  cracks  and  corners  which 
are  favorite  haunts  of  Bedbugs,  and  we  do  know  that 
the  “Kissing  bug”  includes  flies  and  other  insects  in 


its  daily  menu,  taking  human  blood  as  a  sort  of  des¬ 
sert,  perhaps,  at  times. 

The  designation  of  Masked  bug  was  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  the  younger  stages  or  nymphs  of  the 
“Kissing  bug”  mask  themselves  by~  covering  their 
skin  with  fine  particles  of  dust,  lint,  or  feathers.  At 
ii.  in  Fig.  228  is  shown  an  enlarged  picture  of  one  of 
these  nymphs  taken  from  an  old  drawing.  The 
nymphs  are  said  to  approach  their  prey,  another  in¬ 
sect,  with  a  slow  and  deliberate  walk,  then  after  feel¬ 
ing  of  their  victim  with  their  antennae,  they  suddenly 
pounce  upon  him,  soon  sucking  out  his  life-blood.  Its 
dirty  or  dusty  coating  is  easily  brushed  off,  and  one 
writer  states  that  one  which  he  had  in  confinement 
moulted  its  skin,  and  used  its  coat  of  dust  with  which 
to  re-cover  its  new  skin.  It  is  said  that  the  insect 
winters  in  the  nymph  state,  and  it  can  fast  during 
this  time. 

HOW  HE  DOES  IT. — How  does  the  “Kissing  bug” 
sting  or  bite?  It  will  be  seen  from  b  in  Fig.  228  that 
a  strong  beak  projects  from  the  head,  and  curves  back 
underneath  the  body.  This  is  the  organ  with  which  it 
gets  its  food.  It  is  a  formidable-appearing  weapon  (it 
is  much  enlarged  at  b),  and  if  it  were  inserted  for 
the  whole  or  even  a  portion  of  its  length,  as  many 
suppose  it  is,  it  would  make  a  much  more  easily- 
discovered  wound.  However,  this  strong  beak  sim¬ 
ply  serves  as  a  brace  or  support  to  some  very  fine, 
thread-like  organs  which  work  along  it  in  a  groove. 
These  threads  may  be  seen  projecting  a  little  way 
beyond  the  point  of  the  beak  at  b.  When  it  bites  or 
stings,  the  bug  straightens  out  its  beak,  rests  the 
point  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  then  proceeds 
to  force  the  thread-like  organs  into  the  flesh.  This 
accomplished,  the  work  of  pumping  out  the  blood  be¬ 
gins.  This  operation  can  be  interestingly  observed  if 
one  can  screw  the  courage  to  the  point  where  a  mos¬ 
quito  can  be  allowed  to  take  its  bloody  meal  unmo¬ 
lested  from  the  hand. 

If  the  bug  were  satisfied  simply  to  take  its  fill  of 
blood,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  would  have  had  to  fill  columns  with  something 
else  besides  harrowing  tales  of  “Kissing  bugs.”  How¬ 
ever,  like  many  other  of  the  sucking  bugs,  this  "Kiss¬ 
ing  bug,”  apparently,  injects  some  poisonous  fluid  into 
the  wound  it  makes.  This  poison  seems  akin  to  that 
of  a  bee,  as  it  has  a  similar  effect  on  man,  some¬ 
times  causing  intense  pain,  numbness,  and  much 
swelling  which  may  last  a  week  or  more,  and  yet 
another  person  would  hardly  notice  it.  Where  the 
constitution  is  very  weak  and  irritable,  the  bite  may 
prove  fatal.  The  newspapers  have  reported  several 
cases  of  death  from  the  “Kissing  bug,”  but  such  re¬ 
ports  generally  prove  to  be  without  foundation.  It  is 
recorded  that,  when  this  bug  is  caught  or  unskillfully 
handled,  it  always  stings,  hence  whenever  you  are 
introduced  to  one  of  them,  treat  it  with  the  respect 
due  its  “kissing”  powers.  m.  v.  sdinoerland. 


FERTILIZER  FOR  THE  WjSST.— Up  to  this  time, 
there  has  been  but  little  attention  paid  by  our  fruit 
growers  to  the  question  of  fertilizing.  As  a  rule,  very 
little  has  been  done  along  this  line,  because  in  most 
cases,  our  orchards  being  located  on  practically  new 
lands,  they  require  no  fertilization.  However,  in  late 
years,  this  question  has  been  discussed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  our  horticultural  meetings,  and  I  can  see  the 
time  coming  when  it  will  be  all-important,  and  when, 
on  the  older  lands,  we  shall  have  to  fertilize.  Up  to 
this  time  most  interest  has  been  shown  in  fertilizing 
with  cow  peas  or  clover,  especially  the  former,  and 
much  is  claimed  for  the  cow  peas  by  those  who  have 
tried  them.  Personally  I  believe  that  there  will  come 
a  time  when  even  here  in  the  West,  cow  peas  and 
other  crops  will  fail  to  fertilize,  as  they  now  do,  and 
that  we  then  must  resort  to  other  help,  and  just 
where  we  shall  get  our  supply  from,  is  hard  to  say. 
Judging  from  what  we  have  done  in  all  such  matters 
in  tne  past,  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  shall  look  to  the 
East  for  such  supplies.  Concerning  the  apple  crop, 
this  season,  the  prospects  at  this  time  are  not  nearly 
so  good  as  they  were  one  month  ago;  many  fruits  have 
dropped,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put  the 
average  over  about  one-third  of  a  full  crop. 

Boonville,  Mo,  chas.  c.  bell. 
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SUGAR  BY  THE  ACRE. 

How  the  Sugar-Beet  Crop  is  Grown  in  Michigan. 

The  other  day,  I  called  on  Thomas  Mark,  a  promi¬ 
nent  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  near  South  Haven, 
Mich.  “I  hear  you  have  gone  into  sugai'-beet  rais¬ 
ing,”  I  said.  ‘‘How  did  you  come  to  do  that,  with  all 
this  fruit  on  the  place,  to  say  nothing  of  the  regular 
farm  crops?” 

“Well,  after  the  freeze  of  last  February,  things  ap¬ 
peared  a  trifle  blue  for  the  fruit  output,  so  I  looked 
around  for  some  quick  cash  crop  with  whicu  to  help 
out  the  shortage.  After  talking  with  a  representative 
of  the  recently-started  Benton  Harbor  sugar  factory, 
I  decided  to  try  four  acres  of  the  beets.  A  contract 
was  signed  whereby  the  factory  agrees  to  take  the 
crop  on  a  basis  of  $4  per  ton  for  beets  analyzing  i2 
per  cent  sugar,  and  $5  per  ton  if  they  average  15  per 
cent  sugar.” 

“Who  does  the  analyzing,  and  who  pays  the 
freight?” 

“It  is  claimed  that  an  agent  of  the  State  will  be  on 
hand  to  oversee  the  analyzing  and  weighing  of  the 
crop  at  the  factory.  As  to  the  freight,  a  special  low 
rate  of  50  cents  per  ton  has  been  made  from  here. 
The  grower  pays  it.  The  factory  representative  has 
been  around  here  several  times,  helping  and  advising 
as  to  planting,  thinning,  and  best  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating;  he  says  that  the  grower’s  and  factory’s  in¬ 
terests  are  identical,  and  that  no  expense  or  trouble  is 
being  spared  to  help  the  farmer  succeed  in  the  new 
venture.  Towards  Fall,  he  is  coming  again  to  show 
me — and  others — when  to  harvest  the  crop.  The  pull¬ 
ing  and  topping  must  be  done  at  just  a  certain  time, 
and  only  an  experienced  hand  can  tell  when  that  time 
has  come.” 

“When  did  you  sow  the  seed,  and  how?” 

“May  12,  with  a  hand  drill.  The  seed  is  furnished 
by  the  factory,  and  charged  up  against  the  crop  at 
15  cents  per  pound.  I  used  15  pounds  per  acre,  and 
found  two  acres  to  be  a  good  seeding  for  one  man  in 
one  day.  The  seed  was  drilled  in  pretty  thick  in  a 
continuous  row,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  good  stand;  it  is 
better  to  have  too  many  plants  than  not  enough.  The 
rows,  as  you  see,  are  20  inches  apart.” 

“How  about  thinning  and  working  the  plants?” 

“The  thinning  is  the  hardest  and  most  costly  part 
of  the  whole  work.  When  the  plants  became  large 
enough,  they  were  ‘blocked  out’  with  a  hoe,  into  little 
clumps  about  eight  inches  apart;  then  these  clumps 
were  thinned  by  hand  to  one  strong  plant  each.  It’s 
slow  work  and  hard  work,  but  has  to  be  done  only 
once  in  the  season,  fortunately.  As  to  the  working, 
it  has  all  been  done  with  a  hoe.  My  soil  is  fairly 
free  from  weeds,  and  so  far,  two  good  hoeings  have 
sufficed.  We  tried  a  one-horse  cultivator,  but  found 
that  the  horse  stepped  on  too  many  plants — 20  inches 
gave  him  hardly  room  enough  to  walk;  the  wheel  and 
hand  hoe  seem  better  suited  to  this  crop.” 

“Why  not  put  the  rows  farther  apart?” 

“Because  the  beets  then  have  too  much  room,  and 
grow  too  large,  coarse  and  watery;  besides  this,  you 
would  be  cutting  down  the  yield  considerably  by  using 
wider  rows.” 

“What  soil^  is  considered  most  suitable  for  this 
crop?” 

“A  good  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  not  too 
low  to  be  over-Avet,  and  not  too  high  to  be  over-dry. 
In  growing  sugar  beets,  we  have  to  consider  both 
quantity  and  quality.  A  large  quantity  alone  would 
not  pay;  the  beets  must  analyze  at  least  12  per  cent 
of  sugar  to  be  really  profitable,  and  every  per  cent 
above  this  standard  is  clear  gain.  It  costs  no  more  to 
grow  a  15-per-cent  beet  than  a  12-per-cent  one,  while 
the  increased  net  profit  is  considerable.” 

“Did  you  give  the  ground  any  special  preparation 
before  sowing  the  seed,  or  use  any  special  fertilizer?” 

“No,  it  is  good  soil  naturally,  in  fertile  condition 
and  not  worn  out.  Perhaps  we  plowed  a  little  deeper 
than  usual,  followed  by  thorough  harrowing  and 
smoothing.  That  was  all.  The  ground  does  not  as 
yet  seem  to  need  fertilizers,  outside  of  an  occasional 
dressing  of  stable  manure.  The  land  is  fairly  new. 
This  was  a  forest  only  20  years  ago.” 

It  hardly  seemed  possible.  Not  a  stump  was  in 
sight,  and  the  large,  healthy-looking  peach  and  pear 
trees  growing  in  the  well-kept  orchards  all  around, 
made  the  idea  of  recent  virgin  forests  seem  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Yet  I  know  it  is  so.  In  reply  to  further 
questioning,  Mr.  Mark  said: 

“The  raising  of  sugar  beets  is  claimed  to  be  not  ex¬ 
haustive  to  the  soil,  as  a  large  part  of  the  roots  are 
Avater,  and  as  the  tops  and  leaves  are  not  taken  from 
the  land;  these  tops  can  either  be  left  where  they 
grew,  or  fed  to  stock  and  put  back  in  the  shape  of 
good  stable  manure.  It  is  further  claimed  that  suc¬ 
cessive  planting  on  the  same  ground  can  be  practiced 
for,  at  least,  five  years,  with  good  results.  Personally, 
however,  I  should  prefer  to  rotate  this  crop  with 


others,  and  sooner  or  later,  add  fertility  enough  each 
year  to  keep  the  soil  up  to  its  present  good  standard.” 

“What  yield  do  you  expect  per  acre  on  your  soil?” 

“The  factory  expert  says  15  to  25  tons — a  fair  aver¬ 
age  yield.” 

“About  how  large  do  individual  beets  get  at  ma¬ 
turity?” 

“Five  or  six  pounds  each  is  considered  a  fair  and 
desirable  size.” 

Mr.  Mark  has  40  acres  of  land,  mostly  in  peaches, 


SUGAR  BERTS  THREE  MONTHS  OLD.  Fig.  229. 
One-sixth  Natural  Size. 


pears,  strawberries  and  hay.  His  specialty  is  peaches, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  fetv  lucky  ones  this  year,  having 
a  fair  crop  in  spite  of  the  great  February  freeze.  The 
orchards  are  in  remarkably  thrifty  condition. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.  w.  e.  Andrews. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  INSECT  KILLING. 

GREAT  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  KEROSENE  AND  WATER. 

More  About  the  San  Jose  Scale. 

Last  week,  Prof.  John  B.  Smith  gave  an  interesting 
report  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  at  River  Edge,  N.  J.  He 
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She  Ruiialisms,  Page  610. 

advised  the  use  of  kerosene  and  water,  or  crude  pe¬ 
troleum,  as  a  spray  in  fighting  the  scale.  In  talking 
with  him  about  the  matter  several  points  were 
brought  up  which  will,  probably,  prove  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers,  so  we  give  a  few  notes  from 
the  conversation: 

“What  is  the  mechanical  mixture  of  water  and  kero¬ 
sene?” 


“As  we  all  know,  kerosene  and  water  will  not  mix 
under  ordinary  conditions.  When  churned  violently 
with  soap  and  water,  or  in  some  cases,  Avith  milk,  the 
kerosene  forms  an  emulsion,  in  which  form  it  is  lairly 
soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
farmers,  as  a  rule,  don’t  take  kindly  to  mixing  this 
emulsion,  and  so  this  excellent  insecticide  has  been 
neglected.  When  kerosene  and  water  are  mixed  un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions,  the  oil  will  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  If,  however,  Ave  force  them  together  in  definite 
proportion,  as  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  Ave  find  this 
mechanical  mixture  nearly  perfect,  and  Ave  can  regu¬ 
late  the  amount  of  kerosene  with  accuracy.  Sprayers 
are  now  made  Avith  a  small  tank  of  kerosene,  so  regu¬ 
lated  that  any  amount  of  the  oil  can  be  sprayed  out 
Avith  the  Avater.  When  forced  out  under  pressure  in 
this  Avay,  the  mixture  is  perfect,  and  the  kerosene  is 
quickly  and  surely  made  available.” 

“Is  it  probable  that  this  mechanical  mixture  of 
kerosene  and  Avater  will  entirely  take  the  place  of  the 
kerosene  emulsion?” 

“I  think  so,  as  it  is  quite  as  effective,  easier  to 
operate,  also  cheaper.” 

“Against  what  insects  will  it  prove  most  effective?” 

“It  will  be  available  against  all  soft-bodied  sucking 
insects,  feeding  openly  so  as  to  be  Avithin  reach  of 
actual  contact.  It  is  inferior  to  the  arsenites  as 
against  chewing  inseets  that  eat  the  actual  leaf  tissue, 
and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  used  against  Potato 
beetles.  It  will  not  replace  the  arsenites  in  usual 
orchard  work.” 

“You  speak  of  applying  crude  petroleum  as  a  Winter 
spray.  What  nozzle  is  best  for  spraying  this  sub¬ 
stance?  It  would  seem  that  a  nozzle  like  the  Mc- 
GoAvan  would  give  best  results.” 

“The  finer  the  nozzle  the  better  the  work  in  all 
cases,  Avhatever  insecticides  are  used.  This  applies,  at 
least,  as  strongly  in  the  case  of  the  crude  oil  as  any 
other.” 

“I  notice  that  you  advise  the  use  of  petroleum  in 
Winter,  while  you  speak  of  using  the  kerosene  in 
Summer,  or  while  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees.  Why 
not  use  the  petroleum  at  all  times?” 

“Undiluted  petroleum  chokes  the  leaf.  The  oil  con¬ 
tains  a  greasy  substance  that  doesn’t  evaporate,  and 
which  chokes  the  pores.  The  kerosene  evaporates 
completely,  and  this  makes  the  difference.” 

“Is  it  likely  that  Avater  or  coal-gas  tar  will  be  found 
useful  as  insecticides?” 

“It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  thicker  pro¬ 
ducts  may  find  a  use,  but  the  greater  the  percentage 
of  vaseline,  or  other  clogging  substances,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  choking  trees.  Coal  tar  has  been  used 
on  trees,  with  varying  effect,  and  is  not  now  employed 
to  any  extent.  Tar  Avater  has,  also,  failed.” 

“Have  you  found  the  scale  on  blackberry  and  rasp¬ 
berry  crops?” 

“Very  rarely,  and  it  is  less  troublesome  on  them, 
because  the  old  canes  are  always  cut  out,  and  the 
new  shoots  bear  the  crop  the  year  folloAving.” 

"Many  currant  bushes  were  groAving  in  the  orchard 
at  River  Edge,  and  you  said  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  kill  the  scale  if  it  once  reached  these 
bushes.  Why  is  that?” 

“It  is  not  easy  to  cover  currant  bushes  completely 
with  a  spray,  and  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  scales  to  get  doAvn  very  close  to  the  ground,  in 
some  cases,  even  a  little  beloAv  the  surface.  There 
is  no  thickening  of  the  bark,  as  in  the  case  of  trees, 
at  this  point,  and  so  the  scale  can  maintain  itself  even 
a  little  underground.  From  a  practical  standpoint, 
also,  it  Avould  hardly  pay  to  spray  the  currants.  The 
margin  of  profit  would  hardly  be  large  enough  to 
cover  the  expenditure  for  oil  and  labor.” 


And  now  it  is  proposed  to  use  liquid  air  for  refrigerat¬ 
ing  California  fruits  on  their  journey  across  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Liquid  air  has  many  advantages  over  ice  for  this 
purpose. 

California  fruit  growers  are  trying  to  devise  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  new  transportation  line  in  opposition  to  the 
companies  that  recently  advanced  the  charges  for  carry¬ 
ing  fruit. 

Fruit  inspectors  at  Seattle  and  other  points  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  been  seizing  apples  and  pears  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  infested  Avith  Codling 
moth.  Present  legislation  in  Washington  compels  inspec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  coming  into  the  State,  for  this  pest.  This 
gives  a  new  complication  in  interstate  commerce,  though 
without  doubt,  the  law  was  enacted  with  the  vieiv  of 
protecting  Washington’s  valuable  fruit  interests. 

Western  Horse  Canneries.— The  Portland  Oregonian 
states  that  the  horse  cannery  at  Linnton,  Ore.,  where 
horse  meat  is  prepared  for  European  export,  is  again  in 
operation.  Owners  of  range  horses,  who  cannot  care  for 
the  animals  through  the  Winter,  will  be  glad  to  dispose 
of  them  in  this  way,  and  the  sheep  and  cattlemen,  who 
find  the  grass  growing  scarcer  and  shorter  every  year, 
are  pleased  to  see  the  useless  horses  disappear.  The 
people  who  buy  horse  meat  in  Europe  probably  would 
not  buy  our  beef,  and  it  appears  more  numane  to  kill  and 
pickle  a  fat,  healthy  horse  than  to  allow  the  animal  to 
starve  on  a  storm-swept  range  in  Winter. 
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WHEAT  GROWING  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MOST  OF  THE  CROP. 

Great  Value  of  Careful  Soil  Preparation. 

SMALLi  YIELDS  COMMON. — The  wheat  crop  in 
this  section  is  usually  not  large  or  profitable.  Ten 
to  twenty  bushels  are  an  average  crop,  and  if  we 
did  not  get  a  better  seeding  with  wheat  than  any 
other  crop,  but  little  would  be  sown.  After  oats  are 
out  of  the  way,  farmers  are  not  so  busy,  and  can 
prepare  a  small  field  for  wheat  profitably,  even 
though  the  yield  is  small.  The  flour  bill  for  a  family 
of  hearty  children  takes  considerable  cash,  and  can 
be  paid  in  labor  spent  on  the  field,  easier  than  in 
other  ways.  The  smallness  of  the  yield  has  produced 
in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  an  idea  that  extra  care 
or  expense  will  not  pay,  and  they  do  no  more  work 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  seed  in  the 
ground.  This  is  wrong,  for  no  other  crop  grown 
shows  greater  results  for  the  extra,  intelligent  labor 
spent  in  preparing  the  ground.  Last  Fall,  I  put  in 
practice  some  of  the  ideas  advocated  by  T.  B.  Terry, 
and  taught  in  the  short  course  at  Cornell,  and  have 
just  thrashed  a  fine  crop,  for  this  section;  the  best 
acre,  probably,  yielded  35  bushels. 

THE  PROPER  SOIL. — The  field  should  be  drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  so 
that  the  wheat  will  not  be  thrown 
out  by  freezing  and  thawing  in 
Spring.  The  gravelly  loam,  which 
gives  good  corn  and  potatoes, 
gives  best  results  here,  but  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  little  clay,  not  enough 
to  make  the  soil  bake,  is  better. 

Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  is  sown 
after  oats,  but  a  meadow  is  bet¬ 
ter.  If  a  field  is  poor  or  “out  of 
humus,”  the  sod  can  be  turned 
under  and  the  field  seeded  again 
at  once,  taking  but  the  one  crop 
of  wheat  “between  grass”;  this 
method  is  good  for  the  wheat 
and  field  both.  The  wheat  plant 
sends  out  its  roots  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  requires  a  very  fine, 
equally-divided  surface  soil.  The 
coarse,  lumpy,  hastily-prepared 
fields  one  often  sees  here  are  not 
conducive  to  root  growth,  and 
dry  out  quickly.  The  roots  keep 
near  the  surface,  are  too  warm, 
thirsty,  and  are  stopped  by  the 
lumps  and  cracks.  Wheat  makes 
its  growth  in  cool  weather,  and 
the  finer  the  soil  the  less  it  is 
affected  by  the  hot  Fall  weather. 

HEAVY  FALL  GROWTH.— In 
some  sections,  wheat  is  said  to 
make  too  much  growth  in  the 
Fall,  and  has  to  be  pastured  off, 
but  there  is  no  such  danger  here. 

The  stronger  and  larger  we  can 
get  our  wheat  plants  in  the  Fall, 
the  surer  we  are  to  have  them 
come  through  without  winterkill¬ 
ing.  The  plowing  should  be  done 
as  early  as  possible,  the  first  day 
after  the  oats  are  off,  and  only  at 
a  medium  depth.  We  keep  the 
harrow  in  the  field,  and  use  it 
every  night  on  the  day’s  plowing. 

This  mellows  and  smooths  the 
surface,  preventing  somewhat  the 
drying,  and  restoring  the  power 
to  draw  moisture  from  the  subsoil.  The  soil  should 
be  well  turned,  so  that  all  refuse  and  stubble  shall  be 
covered,  and  the  Hessian  flies  find  nothing  to  harbor 
in  or  under.  If  they  are  numerous,  a  small  strip 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible,  for  a  trap.  They 
will  lay  most  of  their  eggs  in  this  larger,  earlier 
wheat.  The  only  other  remedy  I  know  of  is  to  delay 
sowing  until  after  a  hard  frost,  which  sometimes 
comes  too  late  for  best  results. 

PREPARATION  AND  SEEDING.— The  field  should 
be  rolled  and  harrowed  until  the  surface  is  as  fine  and 
dry  as  road  dust,  two  inches  deep,  and  the  under  soil 
as  fine  and  compact  as  a  moist  cheese,  not  hard,  solid 
subsoil,  but  crumbly  cakes  of  loam.  If  wheat  is  sown 
too  deep,  it  will  throw  out  a  root  system  from  the 
stalk,  above  the  kernel,  nearer  the  surface,  and  ail 
below  will  rot  off.  The  teeth  of  the  drill  run  on  the 
firm  soil  just  beneath  the  dust  surface,  leaving  the 
seed  in  the  moist  earth,  and  at  a  uniform  depth.  The 
drilled  wheat  gives  better  results  than  sown  with  us, 
and  our  soil  requires  some  fertilizer  for  success, 
which  can  best  be  applied  with  the  drill  at  the  time 
of  seeding.  Farm  manures  should  be  applied  before 
plowing,  unless  very  well  rotted,  or  else  be  spread  on 


as  a  mulch  during  Winter.  The  latter  method  has 
given  splendid  results,  and  insures  a  good  catch  of 
clover. 

Two  bushels  of  seed  are  usually  sown,  and  very  few 
fields  are  thick  enough  at  that  for  large  yields.  One 
cannot  get  bushels  of  grain  without  plenty  of  heads, 
which  are  not  obtained  if  the  grain  is  thin  on  the 
ground.  The  better  the  soil,  preparation,  and  seed, 
the  less  the  amount  required;  even  a  half  bushel  has 
given  a  large  yield,  but  not  on  soil  which  will  not 
cause  excessive  stooling.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  winterkilling,  grubs,  Hessian  flies,  single  stalks, 
poor  soil,  and  poor  care  in  preparation,  and  enough  be 
sown  to  have  a  thick,  even  stand  left,  if  a  good  crop  is 
obtained.  Ninety-nine  are  too  thin  for  the  one  too 
thick. 

VARIETIES  AND  CULTURE— Clawson  and  Fife 
do  well,  but  Gold  Coin  seems  to  do  best  on  my  farm. 
In  some  fields  where  the  straw  is  weak,  and  lodges,  a 
coarser,  stiff-strawed  variety  can  be  used.  A  large, 
tall,  coarse  variety,  and  a  short,  fine,  slender-stalked 
variety,  which  fills  in  between  and  under,  give  large 
yields,  and  the  mixture  produces  better  results  than 
either  alone.  I  would  harrow  and  roll,  at  least  once 
per  week  from  the  plowing  time  till  the  sowing.  I 
firmly  believe  that  every  additional  working  adds  five 
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bushels  to  the  yield,  and  the  field  is  cleared  of  weeds, 
whose  seeds  are  induced  to  sprout  by  the  working  and 
rolling.  The  last  thing  before  drilling,  roll  the 
ground,  and  thus  secure  an  even  depth  in  sowing.  If 
very  dry,  roll  immediately  after  sowing,  which  aids 
germination,  and  covers  the  grass  seed.  Many  claim 
that,  if  left  without  rolling,  the  ridges  will  hold  snow, 
and  add  cover  to  the  plants  in  Winter,  but  I  cannot 
discover  any  advantage  here. 

Any  time  from  September  1  to  October  1  will  do,  but 
the  earliest-sown  wheat  is  nearly  always  the  best. 
Many  claim  that  grass  seed  sown  at  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing  the  wheat  will  injure  the  wheat,  but  with  me,  if 
one-half  the  usual  quantity  of  Timothy  and  clover  is 
sown,  it  works  this  way:  If  the  wheat  is  good,  the 
grass  does  no  harm;  if  the  wheat  is  poor,  thin  or  win¬ 
terkilled,  I  have  a  fine  seeding,  so  it  is  good  either 
way.  The  rest  of  the  grass  seed  is  sown  in  the  Spring. 
Without  counting  the  advantage  of  our  excellent  seed¬ 
ing,  and  remaining  value  of  fertilizer,  our  wheat  crop, 
at  75  cents  per  bushel,  gives  us  a  fair  profit,  where 
before,  there  was  a  loss.  Thanks  to  excessive  cul¬ 
ture.  c.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


KILLING  THE  WILD  ONION. 

THE  USE  OF  GAS  LIME. 

Other  Forms  of  Lime  More  Efficacious. 

The  wild  onion  has  become  such  a  troublesome 
weed  here  that,  on  some  farms,  it  has  become  almost 
impossible  to  make  good  butter  or  use  the  milk, 
especially  in  the  Spring.  To  plow  and  harrow  as  in 
ordinary  farm  work,  scatters  the  onions,  and  makes 
them  more  numerous.  I  was  told  of  a  very  effectual 
way  to  exterminate  them  by  an  old  English  gardener, 
the  way  they  do  it  in  England.  He  said,  put  on  gas 
lime,  and  that  will  kill  them  outright.  Having  a 
piece  badly  infested  with  them,  I  had,  about  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  one  load  of  gas  lime  put  on  as  an  experiment. 
To  my  surprise,  it  killed  them  entirely.  That  was 
about  eight  or  nine  years  ago;  it  also  made  the  grass 
grow  much  better,  and  for  years,  I  could  see  just  how 
far  the  gas  lime  extended.  I  believe  about  the  middle 
of  September  is  the  proper  time  to  use  it,  as  the  heat 
of  the  Summer  is  about  over,  and  the  wild  onions  are 
in  a  weak  state  about  that  time.  Another  experiment 
with  gas  lime  was  on  my  garden,  but  here  it  appeared 
to  do  an  injury,  and  I  do  not  want  any  more  on  the 
garden.  Gas  lime  can  be  had  for  nothing,  except  the 
cartage;  gas  makers  are  glad  to  get  it  drawn  away. 

In  using  the  lime,  that  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  long 
enough  to  expel  the  smell  of  gas, 
and  is  bleached  white,  is  best; 
new  lime  may  kill  the  grass. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  d.  r>. 
PROPERTIES  OF  GAS  LIME.— 
Gas  lime,  when  fresh  from  the 
works,  usually  contains  several 
compounds  which  are  poisonous 
to  vegetation.  If  well  exposed  to 
the  air  for  several  months,  it 
gradually  loses  its  poisonous 
properties.  If  applied  when  these 
desirable  changes  have  been  only 
partially  effected,  some  plants 
may  not  be  particularly  injured, 
while  others  would  suffer  serious¬ 
ly.  This  is  due  to  the  unequal 
sensitiveness  of  plants  of  various 
kinds  toward  poisons  of  different 
nature.  As  an  example  of  this,  a 
quantity  of  zinc  in  a  soil,  which 
wholly  destroys  lettuce,  injures 
barley  to  only  a  limited  extent. 
Based  upon  such  facts,  sulphate  of 
iron  and  other  solutions  have 
been  used  to  destroy  certain 
weeds,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  desirable  plants  would  not  be 
materially  injured.  In  the  case 
of  gas  lime,  it  varies  so  much  in 
composition,  and  it  is  so  difficult 
to  control  and  recognize  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  changes  that  have  re¬ 
sulted,  that  it  hardly  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  recommend  its  use  for 
the  destruction  of  special  weed 
pests,  unless  it  is  where  all  vege¬ 
tation  is  to  be  destroyed.  Gas 
lime  should  be  applied  in  the 
Autumn  to  the  surface  of  land 
that  is  to  be  tilled  the  following 
Spring.  It  may  be  spread  broad¬ 
cast  at  once,  or  left  till  Spring  in 
small  heaps,  though  broadcasting 
is  the  safer  plan. 

Gas  lime  varies  widely  in  com¬ 
position  in  many  particulars,  but  especially  so  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  form  in  which  the  lime  is  present.  In  one 
sample,  it  may  be  mostly  as  calcium  carbonate;  in 
another,  as  calcium  hydrate  (water-slaked  lime). 
Samples  usually  contain  considerable  lime  in  the  form 
of  calcium  sulphate  (land-plaster  or  gypsum).  This 
cannot  perform  all  of  the  functions  of  slaked  lime, 
hence  is  less  valuable. 

Other  objectionable  or  poisonous  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  are,  also,  present  if  the  lime  has  not  been 
thoroughly  acted  upon  by  the  air.  Air-slaked  lime 
and  burned  lime,  if  well  slaked  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  soil  when  fine,  are  far  more  efficacious 
than  gas  lime.  That  this  must  be  so  will  be  obvious 
when  one  remembers  that  success  in  the  use  of  lime 
depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  fineness  of  the 
particles  and  the  extent  to  which  they  become  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil.  prof.  h.  j.  wheeler. 

Rhode  Island. 


The  British  Government  has  asked  a  Texas  firm  for 
figures  on  500,000,000  feet  of  Yellow  pine  lumber,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  Gulf  ports.  If  this  order  be  placed,  i*  will  re¬ 
quire  steady  work  in  all  the  mills  in  the  Yellow-pine  belt 
of  the  Southwest  for  over  a  year,  to  fill  it;  the  weight  of 
the  lumber  would  be  800,000  tons.  It  is  believed  that  much 
of  it  would  be  sent  to  South  Africa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Strawberries  and  Lime. 

E.  W.  O'.,  Parsippany,  N.  J. — Will  it  injure 
young  strawberry  plants  to  set  them  out 
in  freshly-limed  land — 50  bushels  to  the 
acre? 

Ans. — We  would  rather  put  clover, 
corn  or  other  grain  in  freshly-limed 
soil.  The  strawberry  prefers  a  neutral 
soil — neither  sour  nor  very  alkaline. 
Too  much  lime  would  prove  objection¬ 
able,  and  unless  you  knew  the  soil  was 
very  sour  before  you  used  the  lime,  we 
would  not  set  the  strawberries.  Try 
the  soil  with  the  blue  litmus  paper,  and 
see  whether  it  is  alkaline. 

Propagating  Filbert  Trees. 

L.  D.  /S'.,  Kabletotcn,  W.  TV/.— Is  layering  or 
taking  cuttings  the  easier  or  better  way  to 
secure  young  filbert  trees?  We  have  Ken¬ 
tish  cob  trees  branching  near  the  ground, 
and  they  could  easily  be  layered.  What 
time  can  it  be  done? 

Ans. — The  easier  way  of  the  two  to 
propagate  the  filberts  is  by  cuttings,  but 
some  growers  claim  that  layering  makes 
better  plants.  It  might  be  well  to  try 
both  plans,  layering  some  of  the  young 
shoots  at  once,  and  making  cuttings  the 
coming  Fall  for  planting  next  Spring. 
The  latter  should  be  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  made  from  one-year-old 
wood.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  not 
wet  and  heavy,  in  which  to  grow  the 
cuttings.  In  making  layers,  bank  the 
earth  well  up  around  the  shoots,  and 
keep  it  moistened  artificially,  if  the 
weather  be  dry.  Moisture  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  starting  of  roots. 

II.  e.  v.  D. 

Small  Machinery  for  Extracting  Cotton  OH. 

D.  T.  H.,  Commonwealth,  da.— Is  there  any 
machinery  or  method  for  extracting  the 
oil  from  cotton  seed,  that  would  cost  less 
than  $100  to  put  into  operation,  labor, 
steam  and  steam-power  being  supplied 
without  charge?  If  so,  what  are  the  par¬ 
ticulars?  Can  cotton-seed  oil  be  refined  on 
a  small  scale,  say  10  to  40  gallons  at  one 
time?  If  so,  what  is  the  process  in  detail? 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  oil  be  extracted,  for  if  no 
cheap  method  be  found,  the  whole  seed  will 
be  used  as  before  for  fertilizer  and  feed. 
The  object  is  mainly  to  save  the  cash  out¬ 
lay  for  several  barrels  of  oil,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  which  are  used  on  this  plantation 
every  year,  and  to  avoid,  as' far  as  possible, 
the  waste  of  the  present  system. 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  machinery  for 
doing  this  work  on  a  small  scale.  This 
is  against  every  known  instance  of 
economical  practice.  The  cotton-seed 
oil  is  so  cheap  that  one  can  exchange 
about  2  to  2V2  or  3  bushels  of  seed  for 
a  gallon  of  oil.  This  rate  of  exchange 
should  preclude  any  possibility  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  extract  the  oil  on  a  small  scale. 
No  one  could  afford  to  have  $100  tied  up 
in  a  small  machine  to  extract  oil  slowly 
from  cotton-seed. 

Curing  a  Black-Snake  Skin. 

J.  K.  B.,  Blooms  burg,  Pa.— 1  have  caught 
a  very  fine  black  snake,  about  five  feet 
long,  and  wish  to  have  the  skin  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  belt.  How  can  I  proceed  so 
that  the  skin  will  be  left  In  a  pliable  con¬ 
dition?  What  shall  I  use  in  tanning? 

ANSWERED  BY  1..  A.  CLINTON. 

Skins  of  snakes  require  considerable 
care  in  tanning,  ii  they  are  to  be  left  in 
good  condition.  After  being  removed 


We  Want  Men 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  fairs. 
We  want  every  farmer  who  attends  a 
fair  in  any  part  of  the  country  this 
season  to  see  a  copy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  want  at  least 
20,000  of  those  who  are  not  now  tak¬ 
ing  it  to  become  subscribers.  We 
want  to  make  arrangements  with  you 
to  help  in  this  result.  Lastly,  we 
want  you  to  write  us  for  terms  and 
appointments.  N 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York. 


from  the  snake  they  should  be  either 
salted  or  dried  that  they  may  be  pre¬ 
served  until  they  are  ready  for  tanning. 
It  is  always  best  to  have  an  experienced 
hand  do  the  tanning,  but  if  it  is  desired, 
and  one  can  give  the  work  careful  at¬ 
tention,  it  can  be  done  at  home.  The 
skin  of  the  blacksnake  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  in  fresh  water.  Remove 
it  from  the  water  frequently,  and  work 
it  with  the  hands  so  that  it  may  be 
made  pliable  and  soft.  If  it  has  been 
preserved  in  salt,  the  soaking  will  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  salt,  but  that  will  be 
of  benefit.  After  the  skin  becomes  well 
softened,  it  should  be  laid  out  upon  a 
board,  and  scraped  with  a  dull  knife,  so 
that  any  fatty  matter  which  may  be  on 
the  inside  of  the  skin,  will  be  removed. 
This  scraping  will,  of  course,  need  to  be 
done  with  some  care,  so  that  the  skin 
will  not  be  cut. 

After  scraping  and  soaking  in  fresh 
water,  the  skin  should  be  put  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum  anu  salt.  Allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  solution  until  the  pores  of 
the  skin  become  thoroughly  filled  with 
the  solution.  A  few  hours’  soaking,  if 
the  skin  is  frequently  stirred  and  rub¬ 
bed,  will  be  entirely  sufficient.  After 
taking  the  skin  from  the  salt-and-alum 
bath,  it  should  be  put  in  a  weak  decoc¬ 
tion  of  White-oak  bark.  Good  White- 
oak  bark  can  usually  be  secured  in 
quantities  direct  from  the  trees,  but  in 
case  the  trees  are  not  handy,  the  bark 
may  be  purchased  at  the  drug  store. 
The  skin  should  be  put  in  the  weak  oak- 
bark  decoction  ot  first,  and  the  strength 
of  the  decoction  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  more  oak- 
bark.  Remove  the  skin  from  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  at  least  once  every  day,  and  work 
the  skin  with  the  hands  so  that  the  tan¬ 
ning  liquid  will  penetrate  every  part. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  remove  the 
skin  from  the  oak- nark  decoction,  and 
stretch  gently  on  a  drying  board.  While 
the  skin  is  drying,  work  it  frequently  by 
hand,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  become 
hard  and  brittle.  Occasionally,  a  little 
oil  is  worked  into  the  skin  when  drying, 
but  as  the  skin  is  to  be  used  for  a  belt, 
oil  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  for 
snake  skins  give  up  the  oil  quite  readily. 
If  any  oil  be  used,  it  should  be  fresh  un¬ 
salted  butter,  and  use  very  sparingly. 

Shipping  Plants  to  Foreign  Lands. 

g.  ii.  TV.,  Weston,  Mass.— For  the  benefit 
ol  your  readers  who  ship  plants  to  foreign 
countries,  could  you  not  give  us  some 
points  on  the  requirements  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  or  inform  us  from  what  source  such 
information  can  be  had? 

Ays. — We  are  informed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  laws  re¬ 
quiring  the  inspection  of  living  plants 
have  been  adopted  by  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France  and  Cape 
Colony.  Canada  absolutely  bars  living 
plants  from  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  duty  on  the  strawberry  or  other  fruit 
plants  in  Germany  and  France.  Ameri¬ 
can  certificates  of  inspection  are  not 
sufficient  to  enter  such  plants.  They 
must  be  examined  at  the  port  of  entry. 
Prof.  Win.  A.  Taylor,  acting  Pomologist 
of  the  Department,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestion  about  packing  the  straw¬ 
berry  and  other  fruit  plants  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Europe: 

“So  far  as  trees  and  bushes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  not  know  of  any  bettei 
method  than  packing  in  light  wooden 
boxes,  using  plenty  of  damp  sphagnum. 
The  sphagnum  should  not  be  satur- 
rated  with  water,  but  simply  be  damp 
to  the  touch,  and  it  should  sur¬ 
round  the  roots  only,  not  the  en¬ 
tire  tops.  Any  inspection  which  would 
be  effective  would  necessitate  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  plants  from  the  packages 
and  their  careful  examination,  one  oy 
one,  so  that  the  labeling  of  each  variety 
and  the  tying  of  it  to  keep  it  separate 
from  others  should  be  carefully  looked 
after.  In  the  shipment  of  strawberry 
plants  across  the  ocean,  it  is  believed  to 
be  necessary  to  send  them  with  a  ball  of 
earth  attached  to  each.  French  shippers 


to  this  country  send  potted  plants.  The 
pots  are  frequently  broken  in  transit, 
however,  and  many  plants  are  lost  in 
this  way.  While  I  do  not  know  of  any 
experiment  in  this  direction,  I  think 
that  the  small  veneer  plant  box  used  in 
some  sections  for  tomato  and  other 
plants,  would  be  better  than  the  earthen 
pot,  for  this  purpose.  Where  any  small 
package  like  this  is  used,  each  tier  of 
boxes  or  pots  should  be  packed  with 
moss,  and  fastened  into  place  by  means 
of  thin  strips  of  wood  placed  across  the 
packing-box,  and  securely  nailed.  It 
would  be  well,  also,  to  leave  a  space  of 
an  inch  or  so  between  tiers  for  ventila¬ 
tion.” 

Alfalfa  for  the  Shepherd. 

C.  S.  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.— I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  article  on  page  479,  with 
reference  to  Alfalfa.  Will  this  make  suit¬ 
able  fodder  for  sheep,  and  where  can  I 
procure  the  seed?  When  and  how  is  it  best 
sown  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  other  forage  so  gcod 
for  sheep  as  Alfalfa.  This  is  true  of 
either  the  green  forage,  grazed  or  cut 
and  soiled,  or  of  the  hay  for  Winter 
feeding.  Alfalfa  is  especially  rich  in 
protein,  the  element  that  goes  to  make 
growth  and  wool.  It  makes  the  lambs 
grow  fast  and  healthfully;  it  makes  the 
old  ewes  give  an  abundance  of  milk,  and 
it  makes  the  fattening  sheep  put  on 
pounds  in  a  hurry.  There  is  one  trouble 
in  pasturing  Alfalfa,  that  is  the  danger 
of  bloat.  This  year,  all  our  Dorsets  have 
been  on  Alfalfa,  and  we  have  lost  two 
thus  far,  one  ewe  and  one  lamb.  Had 
we  not  been  watching,  we  might  have 
lost  others.  We  have  relieved  some  by 
merely  working  the  gas  out,  by  press¬ 
ing  in  the  sides  with  our  knees,  standing 
astride,  and  at  the  same  time  holding 
the  mouth  open  and  th,e  head  raised. 
Others  have  needed  to  be  trocared.  Yet 
the  amount  of  trouble  that  this  has 
given  us  has  been  very  small  compared 
to  the  benefit  gained.  Briefly,  it  has 
sustained  in  good  shape  more  than  10 
sheep  to  the  acre,  and  the  sheep  are  in 
fine  condition  to-day.  In  Winter,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  feeding  the  hay.  It  does 
not  bloat,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
get  enough  of  the  hay.  We  have,  up  to 
date,  cut  about  200  loads  of  Alfalfa  hay, 
which  will  be  quite  a  lift  in  the  Winter 
feeding  of  our  flock.  The  seed  is  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  West,  usually  in  Kansas, 
although  any  seed  dealer  will  sell  it.  It 
ought  to  cost  no  more  than  Red  clover, 
and  often  costs  less.  It  is  sown  always 
in  Spring,  at  early  corn-planting  time. 
The  soil  must  be  well  prepared,  as  I 
have  frequently  told  before,  and  the  Al¬ 
falfa  and  weeds  and  all  must  be  mown 
off  at  least  three  times  the  first  season. 
It  must  not  be  pastured  the  first  season. 
It  must  never  be  pastured  after  frost. 
Alfalfa  grows  finely  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  in.  Y.  I  should  think 
C.  S.  D.  would  go  there  for  definite  in¬ 
formation.  'mere  is  nothing  so  favor¬ 
able  for  Alfalfa  development  as  good, 
deep  soil,  unless  it  is  better  and  deeper 
soil.  Yet  thin  soils  will  produce  it  if 
they  are  helped  by  stable  manure.  It 
will  not  endure  soils  where  the  water 
comes  close  to  the  surface.  It  will  not 
endure  peaty  soils.  How  any  shepherd 
can  get  along  without  Alfalfa  is  a  puz¬ 
zler  to  me.  JOSEPH  E.  WING. 

Ohio. 


At  Galesburg.  III.,  a  swarm  of  crickets 
recently  took  possession  of  the  town,  ac¬ 
cording  to  newspaper  reports.  Electric 
lights  were  concealed  by  them,  sidewalks 
covered,  and  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
bushel. 

A  Long  Island  man  has  a  new  bicycle, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest-geared  wheels 
known,  its  gear  being  175.  The  sprocket- 
wheel  is  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  one 
revolution  of  the  pedals  sends  the  wheel 
47  feet. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
torjL  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.  P.A.,  Chicago. — Adv, 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS—  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Sample  50c.  p°r  dozen.  Standard  sorts, 
II  per  100.  Miller  Raspberry  and  LucreMa  Dewberry, 
$4.50  per  1.000.  SLAYMAKEK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


ftl  AnCTMIE  Strawberry  Plants  — 

ULAUOlUnC  Strong  potted  p  1  an  ts.  after 
Aug.  1,  II  per  doz.,  by  express.  Circular,  with  reports 
from  many  States,  free.  F.  F.  Merceron.Cat.awissa,  Pa. 


A  I  POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— 

I  Northern  grown.  A  full  crop  of  choice  fruits 
next  season.  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


too 


ABUNDANCE  PLUM,  first-class,  for  112. 
List  free.  T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenla,  N  J. 


TDCC6  fi,  Dl  1 MTC  at  ,ow  Prices-  Apple.  Pear, 
I  nCC«  Cl  r  LHH  I  O  atid  Plum,  6c.  Peaches,  4c. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery.  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.Y. 


nri  rnv  ni  lAITC~We  offer  surplus 
UtLLCnl  rLAIllO  stock,  until  sold. 

Strong  plants,  best  varlei  ies  at  $2  per  1.000. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THOMAS  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commis- 
mission  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg..  Harrison 
St.,  New  York,  offers  Essex  English  Dwarf  Rape  Seed 
and  Uigh-grade  Crimson  Clover  Samples  and  prices 
on  application.  Dealers  only. 


FOR  SALE 


—600  bushels  home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


For  Sale 


—Gold  Coin  Seed  Wheat.  Fine 


bushel,  including  new  bags.  Address 

C.  K.  CUIPPS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Seed  Rye^;1!6. 

lustration  and  prizes  awarded  itat  State  Fairs.  Price, 
$1  per  bushel.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y 


Cnnrt  \Aihootc- ^ircular  compares  yields  16  to 
ObCll  W  llbd  lb  60  bushels.  17  varieties. 

8.  J.  8M1TH’S  POTATO  FARM.  Manchester,  N.Y 


Seed  Wheat— Best  varieties— Dawson’s  Golden 
Chaff,  $1. 40  per  bu.  Gold  Co  n  and  Harvest  King 
11.10.  Bags  free.  W.  D.  HOWE,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Rudy  Seed  W  h  e  a  t.— 1,200  bushels, 

tuaranteed  pure,  11.25  per  bushel. 

JOHN  HERR  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Seed  Wheat— Gold  Coin  SI  10.  Bags 
free.  G.  E.  NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y 


Gold  Coin  Wheat. 


We  offer  a  limited  amount  of  this  best 
of  all  Wheat,  specially  cleaned,  at  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Cash  with  order. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  C0.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT  AS  HARDY  AS  RYE. 

We  have  been  examining  some  va¬ 
rieties  of  wheat  that  made  excellent 
crops  where  common  sorts  froze  out. 
Samples  can  be  had  of  J.  Q.  Everitt, 
Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  if  you 
mention  this  paper,  or  can  be  seen  at 
this  office. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

Set  out  now  will  bear  a  large  crop  of  choice  fruit  next  season.  We 
have  all  the  tried  and  valuable  varieties.  Also,  a  lull  line  of  trees 
and  other  nursery  stock  for  fall  planting.  Summer  and  Autumn 
Catalogue  Is  now  ready.  Write  to-day 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


TI1K  S TOURS  &  HAUKISOK  CO.,  PAINKSVH.I.E,  OHIO, 

Leading  American  Korserjmen,  offer  one  of  the  most  complete  assortment. of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ale 

45  Yearn.  44  Greenhouses.  lOOOAerc*.  Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalog  Free.  I 
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Short  Stories. 


Family  Plant  Diseases. — Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  tnat 
there  are  certain  diseases  that  will 
spread  from  one  crop  to  another.  For 
example,  cabbage  set  out  in  soil  in 
which  a  crop  of  turnips  has  rotted,  will 
be  quite  likely  to  show  rot,  while  pota¬ 
toes  would  not  suffer.  One  of  our  read¬ 
ers  sowed  cabbage  seed  where  parsnips 
grew  last  year.  The  cabbage  roots 
looked  thick  and  stubby,  and  he  was 
afraid  to  plant  them.  When  asked  about 
the  matter,  Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted  said: 

The  sample  does  not  show  club-root;  but 
a  good  coat  of  lime  to  the  land  may  be  an 
advantage.  As  a  rule,  none  of  the  mus- 
tard-llke  plants  that  have  diseases  should 
follow  each  other  upon  the  same  land,  yet 
I  have  grown  10  crops  of  turnips  upon  the 
same  land  in  succession,  but  when  lime 
had  been  added.  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Money  in  Teetii. — Thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  go  about  with  gold  crowns  on  their 
teeth.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
people,  especially  of  late  years,  have 
adopted  this  method  of  preserving  the 
teeth.  It  is  now  over  20  years  since  a 
dentist  invented  what  is  called  the 
“tooth  crown”  or  “bridge  work.”  For¬ 
merly,  when  the  teeth  gave  way,  they 
were  either  pulled  out  to  make  room  for 
the  complete  false  set,  or  else  an  imita¬ 
tion  tooth  was  cemented  to  a  sound  one 
in  a  clumsy  and  crude  way.  Dr.  James 
Low  devised  a  plan  of  inserting  artificial 
teeth  between  sound  teeth,  or  roots,  oy 
covering  the  anchor  tooth  with  a  gold 
crown  to  which  the  new  one  was  fast¬ 
ened.  This  proved  so  popular  that  den¬ 
tists  everywhere  took  up  the  method.  A 
dental  company  bought  the  patent,  and 
for  the  last  17  years,  has  been  fight¬ 
ing  to  secure  royalties  on  all  the  bridge 
or  crown  work  done  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  United  States  Court  has  re¬ 
cently  decided  ,n  their  favor,  and  every 
dentist  who  has  inserted  a  crown  or 
bridge  must  pay  a  royalty.  The  whole 
thing  now  amounts  to  over  $0,000,000, 
which  will  make  a  very  pretty  sum  for 
the  man  who  discovered  the  bridge. 

Chinch-Bug  Diseases. — I  see  on  page 
559,  an  interesting  article  on  the  Chinch- 
bug  disease.  I  believe  that  a  Kansas 
man  was  the  first  to  notice  this  disease, 
and  Prof.  Snow  has  become  famous  for 
his  discovery;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of 
the  wise  men  has  been  able  to  tell  us 
what  caused  the  disease  among  the  bugs. 
It  now  remains  for  a  plain  Kansas 
farmer  to  make  this  discovery.  It  has 
been  learned  here  that,  if  green  corn  be 
cut  and  put  in  piles  so  it  will  sour,  the 
traveling  bugs,  when  they  commence  to 
eat  this  sour  corn,  immediately  die  by 
the  bushel.  It  seems  to  be  a  plain  case 
of  indigestion  caused  by  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  corn.  No  Chinch-bug  disease 
was  ever  introduced  into  the  field  where 
this  was  noticed,  but  the  bugs  traveling 
from  the  wheat  stubble  towards  the 
corn  field,  died  by  the  wagon-load,  and 
covered  the  piles  of  cut  corn  all  over 
black  with  dead  bugs  that  soon  took  on 
the  regulation  moldy  appearance  of  dis¬ 
eased  bugs.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some 
of  our  experiment  stations  to  look  after 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  learn 
whether  every  farmer  can  create  his 
own  disease  among  the  bugs. 

Kansas.  J.  c.  Norton. 

Agricultural  Imports.— It  is  said 
that  the  United  States  imports  a  smaller 
proportion  of  foodstuffs  than  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  in  comparison 
with  other  imports,  and  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  decreasing  each  year.  The  quan¬ 
tity  imported  would  be  still  less  were  it 
not  for  the  large  number  of  foreign- 
born  people  in  the  country,  many  of 
whom  retain  their  taste  for  the  dishes 
of  their  childnood.  Of  these,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  very  fond  of  the  sausages  and 
cheeses  of  their  native  land.  The  Ital¬ 
ians,  also,  consume  large  quantities  of 
cheeses  from  Italy,  the  amount  brought 
in  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  20. 


1898,  being  3,162,332  pounds,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  single 
brand,  was  consumed  by  them.  The 
French  import  a  varied  assortment  of 
their  peculiar  food  products,  and  the 
English  find  many  of  their  native  pre¬ 
parations  better  suited  to  their  tastes 
than  those  of  this  country.  Among  the 
most  curious  articles  imported  are  those 
from  China.  They  comprise,  among 
many  others,  dried  shark  fins,  birds’ 
nests  for  soups,  ducks  dried  and  pressed 
flat,  eggs  preserved  in  some  curious  and 
mysterious  manner,  various  kinds  of 
dried  fish,  queer  mixtures  of  prepared 
fruits  conveniently  classified  as  pre¬ 
serves,  etc.  Of  all  these  and  other  im¬ 
ports,  it  would  seem  that  some  ought  to 
be  produced  in  this  country,  while  others 
cannot  be.  Of  the  ratter,  coffee  is  an  ex¬ 
ample;  the  dried  currants  imported  from 
Greece  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Fruit  importations  have  fallen 
off  largely  of  late  years  since  California 
became  such  an  important  source  of 
supply.  Lemons  are  about  the  only  fruit 
whose  importation  has  not  decreased; 
California  is  growing  these  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  not  in  quantity  to  supply  even 
the  Pacific  coast  trade.  We  import 
about  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar  every 
year,  of  which  we  ought  to  grow  nearly 
every  pound  at  home.  The  experiments 
in  growing  tea  in  South  Carolina  prom¬ 
ise  success.  Large  quantities  of  onions 
are  imported  every  year  from  the  Ber¬ 
mudas,  Spain  and  Egypt.  In  years  of 
a  short  home  crop,  we  import  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  potatoes  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Germany,  besides  the  early 
ones  from  the  Bermudas.  There  would 
seem  to  be  an  excellent  chance  to  reduce 
the  importations  of  many  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  at  the  same  time,  put  many 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of 
American  farmers. 

Advertising  Farmers’  Institutes. — 
Out  in  Kansas  they  believe  in  letting 
the  people  know  what  is  going  on.  The 
Agricultural  College  has  $2,000  to  spend 
on  institutes  this  year.  A  circular  has 
just  been  issued,  in  which  some  radical 
measures  are  advised  for  calling  out  a 
crowd.  Picnic  umners  and  entertain¬ 
ments  are  in  great  favor  in  Kansas. 

An  exhibition  of  farm  products,  samples 
of  cooking  and  school  work  always  add 
to  the  interest.  Exhibitions  of  machinery 
by  dealers  and  stock  by  farmers  are  popu¬ 
lar.  Where  institutes  are  held  near  cream¬ 
eries,  it  pays  to  spend  half  a  day  in  test¬ 
ing  the  milk  of  herds  and  individual  cows. 
At  an  institute  at  Peabody,  a  business  man 
offered  two  prizes  for  the  best  essay  on 
How  Corn  Grows,  to  be  written  by  pupils 
in  the  district  schools.  A  friendly  but 
strong  rivalry  was  created  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  in  regard  to  winning  these 
prizes,  remarkably  good  work  was  done 
by  the  pupils,  and  the  house  was  packed 
to  overflowing,  the  audience  profiting  by 
the  regular  papers  as  well  as  enjoying  this 
feature  of  the  programme.  At  Meriden,  the 
business  men  of  the  town  gave  a  free 
dinner,  with  oysters,  to  all  the  farmers  and 
their  families  attending  the  institute,  and 
G60  persons  were  present. 

In  the  East,  the  institute  managers  seem 
to  think  the  people  are  a  little  too  cold¬ 
blooded  to  warm  up  at  the  thought  of 
oysters  or  picnic  dinners.  Out  West, 
however,  the  mixed  programme  is  very 
popular. 

Corn  Harvesters  in  Maine. — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  June  12,  on  page  581,  Prof.  I. 
P.  Roberts  says  that  10  or  15  acres  of 
heavy  ensilage  corn  would  justify  one  in 
buying  a  corn  harvester.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  Corn  can  be  cut  by  hand  at 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  acre.  A  harvester 
costs  over  $100,  and  it  will  take,  at  least, 
three  days  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a 
driver  to  cut  12  acres  of  ensilage  corn. 
That  would  cost  $12.  It  costs  50  cents 
an  acre  for  twine,  and  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  dry  weeds  are  bound  in  to  offset 
the  advantage  of  gathering  grass  and 
green  weeds.  Now  we  would  lute  to 
know  how  the  interest  on  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  the  machine  and  repairs  will 
be  paid  for.  We  are  looking  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  cutting  en¬ 


silage  corn,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
know  of  a  good  harvester  which  would 
do  the  work  satisfactorily  and  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  over  hand  labor,  but  have  seen  none 
that  came  anywhere  near  doing  it.  En¬ 
silage  corn  here  grows  12  to  15  feet  tall, 
and  is  generally  blown  down  consider¬ 
ably  by  the  wind,  so  it  is  tangled  con¬ 
siderably,  and  delays  any  harvester  i 
have  seen.  j.  ii.  r. 

Portland,  Me. 

Blackberry  Rash. — We  have  heard 
of  several  cases  of  an  annoying  skin 
disease  known  as  Blackberry  rash  or 
Blackberry  itch,  which  affects  persons 
who  have  been  walking  through  old  pas¬ 
tures  or  neglected  fields,  especially  those 
overgrown  with  dewberry  vines.  The 
trouble  appears  in  the  form  of  an  erup¬ 
tion  on  the  ankles  and  calves  of  the 
legs,  accompanied  by  excessive  irrita¬ 
tion.  If  not  treated  properly,  the  rash 
spreads,  and  in  time,  may  produce  bad 
sores.  The  treatment  given  to  hives, 
nettle  rash,  and  similar  eruptions,  with 
which  it  is  nkely  to  be  confused  at 
first,  is  of  no  avail.  The  blackberry  rash 
appears  to  be  caused  by  a  true  itch  mite, 
a  very  minute  insect,  and  the  cure  for  it 
is  sulphur  ointment.  The  ointment  may 
be  bought  from  any  druggist,  or  may  be 
made  at  home  by  working  sulphur  into 
lard.  Any  form  of  itch  is  naturally  sug¬ 
gestive  of  personal  uncleanness,  but  the 
blackberry  variety  may  be  acquired  by 
very  careful  persons  in  localities  where 
the  mite  abounds,  and  the  sulphur  treat¬ 
ment  is  needed  at  once.  Suspicious 
eruptions  about  the  ankles,  appearing 
after  a  walk  through  old  fields,  should 
have  careful  examination  and  prompt 
treatment. 

An  Australian  Federation. — The 
Australian  colonies  have  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  a  plan  of  federation  which  brings 
them  closer  together  under  much  the 
same  government  as  is  found  in  Canada. 
Ten  years  ago,  a  similar  plan  was  tried, 
but  was  rejected  by  some  of  the  col¬ 
onies.  It  is  said  that  the  thing  which 
brings  them  together  this  time  is  the  de¬ 
sire  for  a  thorough  system  of  cold 
storage.  The  Australian  colonies  desire 
to  ship  meat,  fruit,  oils  and  butter  to 
England  and  Europe.  This  can  be  done 
only  with  a  complete  system  of  cold 
storage.  The  frozen  meat  trade  from 
Australia  promises  to  become  a  wonder¬ 
ful  enterprise.  There  has  been  one  draw¬ 
back  in  the  fact  that  local  tariff  laws 
divided  this  trade,  while  the  different 
small  governments  could  not  agree  on 
cooperative  storage  plans.  Under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  union  the  whole  thing  will  be  under 
one  head,  and  in  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  trade  in  frozen  meats, 
and  in  cold  fruits  and  butter,  will  be 
greatly  developed,  and  the  exports  from 
Australia  increased.  It  is  a  singular 
thing  that  a  cold  storage  plan  should 
warm  up  the  brotherly  love  between 
these  colonies,  yet  this  is  an  age  when 
strange  and  wonderful  things  are 
brought  out. 

A  Preserving  Fraud. — A  reader  in 
Ohio  sends  us  a  circular  headed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Reasons  for  Using  the  A.  W.  S.  C.  P.” 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  but  means  the  American  Woman’s 
Standard  Canning  Process.  Some  un¬ 
known  compound  is  sold  which  is  to  be 
added  to  the  water  when  boiling  the 
fruit  or  vegetables,  and  remarkable 
stories  are  told  regarding  the  beneficial 
effect  of  this  stuff.  Of  course,  we  advise 
our  readers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 


For  the  land’s  sake  —  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


it.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  folly  to  put 
unknown  stuff  of  tnis  kind  into  food,  for 
the  chances  are  that  it  contains  borax  or 
salicylic  acid,  both  of  which  are  poisons 
which  should  never  be  used  except  when 
given  by  a  doctor.  By  all  means  let  this 
stuff  alone!  The  circular  quotes  some 
prominent  chemist  as  saying  that  “A 
woman  will  live  many  years  longer  by 
using  your  process.  '  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  dispute  that  statement  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  we  will  guarantee  that,  if  this 
woman  eats  the  food  produced  by  the 
use  of  this  stuff,  she  will  “go  softly  all 
her  days.”  After  she  dies,  the  under¬ 
taker  will,  probably,  use  some  of  the 
same  stuff  for  embalming  purposes. 


Winter  Crops 

perish  when  they  lack  nourish¬ 
ment.  Liberal  fertilization 
insures  the  vigor  necessary  to 
resist  winter  killing. 

Potash 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen 
in  well-balanced  proportions, 
are  what  they  need. 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  abou 
composition  of  fertilizers  best  adapted 
for  all  crops.  They  cost  you  nothing. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

73  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDE  NINO  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  in 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing." 
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; Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  tbe  merits  of  tbese 
new  Fertilizers. 

T11E  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Kalrmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

tlie  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street,  New  York. 
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A  RUINED 
GARDEN, 

llower  bed,  green  house 
or  lawn  may  be  the  result 
of  a  few  hours  operation 
or  an  active,  energetic 
mole.  The  remedy  I*  to 
catch  them  on  Mrst  signs 
of  appearance. 

0ut-0-Sight 

MOLE  TRAP 

eutchen  him  every  time.  It’s 

guaranteed  to  do  tnat.  Can  be 
set  anywhere — under  glass.  In 
the  hot  bed,  &c.  Sample  trap 
_  J  cts.  bv  mail,  or  have  your  dealer 
order  for  you.  It  is  not  like  others— 
it  Is  better.  Descriptive  matter 
on  traps  mailed  free. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  fleek  St.,  Abingdon,  II 


in 

,1c  trup 

caler 

rs 


buy  Your  fertilizers  directi  ' 

Save  Money  I  No  Salesman’s  Expentei:  No  Middleman’^  Profit.  Our  entlr#  prod*** 
|OM  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  sample*  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  A  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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;  Rural  isms  [ 

▼  W  ▼  V  v» 

- 

S0JI7£  /V£^  HYBRID  FRUITS. 

A  friend  in  Aromas,  Cal.,  asks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

Have  you  tried  the  new  "Loganberry;  also 
Luther  Burbank's  new  hybrids,  Primus, 
Phenomena!,  and  Golden  Japanese  May¬ 
berry?  If  so,  do  you  find  them  equal  to 
the  description  given  in  some  of  the  New 
York  catalogues?  Ho  you  consider  Elaeag- 
nus  longipes  a  good  fruit  for  the  home 
garden?  How  is  it  propogated? 

The  reports  of  the  Loganberry  trial  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  in  Bergen  County,  N. 
J.,  make  a  very  unsatisfactory  showing. 
The  plants  were  so  badly  injured  every 
Winter  that  they  never  fruited.  Here  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  the  Logan¬ 
berry  is  little  harmed  by  cold,  and  fruits 
regularly,  but  is  not  sufficiently  produc¬ 
tive  to  be  worth  growing  commercially. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  gaining  in 
favor,  except  near  its  place  of  origin  in 
middle  California.  The  berries  are 
large,  handsome  and  of  fine,  but  acid 
flavor,  excellent  for  table  use. 

We  have  not  tested  Phenomenal  and 
Primus  in  this  locality.  They  grow  well 
in  Long  Island,  but  prove  rather  shy 
bearers.  Both  varieties  were  planted  by 
me  in  the  Spring  of  1898  in  middle  Ten¬ 
nessee.  They  had  excellent  care,  but 
made  a  weak  growth,  and  were  killed  to 
the  root  by  the  intense  cold  of  last  Win¬ 
ter,  20  degrees  below  zero.  They  would 
probably  succeed  well  in  most  parts  of 
California.  The  Golden  Mayberry  has 
proved  a  failure  almost  everywhere  out¬ 
side  of  the  originator’s  grounds,  in 
southern  California.  The  canes  are  very 
easily  injured  oy  even  moderate  frosts, 
and  as  the  berries  are  produced  only  on 
old  wood,  the  chances  are  much  against 
getting  any  fruit  except  in  very  mild 
climates.  We  would  consider  all  the 
above  hybrid  berries  worthy  of  trial  in 
a  small  way  in  any  locality  where  the 
temperature  is  not  likely  to  descend 
much  below  the  freezing  point  during 
Winter. 

Elaeagnus  longipes  is  at  all  times  a 
pleasing  shrub.  The  habit  is  good,  and 
the  dark  olive-green  leaves,  with  their 
silvery  under  surface,  present  an  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  throughout  the  Summer. 
It  is  apparently  not  troubled  by  any  of 
our  native  insects.  When  the  fruit  is 
ripening  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  it  for  the 
home  grounds.  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  quite  another  matter.  For  some  time 
after  the  berries  color,  they  are  sour 
and  very  astringent;  not  much  better 
than  a  common  Choke  cherry,  but  after 
hanging  a  week  or  two  they  gain  in 
sweetness  until  uiey  finally  become  as 
sugary  as  a  raisin,  though  the  peculiar 
astringency  remains.  One  finds  it  a 
flavor  that  can  be  cultivated,  and  the 
last  fruits  of  the  season,  eaten  August  1, 
were  the  most  highly  appreciated.  An 
oddly  flavored,  but  to  most  people,  high¬ 
ly  palatable  preserve,  for  Winter  use, 
can  be  made  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
Elaeagnus  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and 
with  limited  success  from  cuttings  of 
wood  just  maturing. 

Hardy  Peaches. — Very  few  peach 
buds  survived  the  cold  of  the  past  Win¬ 
ter  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Here  and 
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to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  fairs. 
We  want  every  farmer  who  attends  a 
fair  in  any  part  of  the  country  this 
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there  a  few  trees  are  bearing  partial 
crops  of  fruit.  In  a  small  trial  orchard 
set  with  a  number  of  new  varieties  for 
propagating  purposes,  the  following  only 
blossomed  fairly  well,  and  have  ripened 
or  are  carrying  some  peaches.  Bokhara 
No.  3,  Crosby,  Triumph  and  Yenshi. 
The  buds  on  practically  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  were  killed.  This  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  claims  that  the 
above-named  peaches  are  hardier  than 
the  older  varieties.  The  lowest  range  of 
the  thermometer  was  6  degrees  below 
zero,  which  is  unusual  here.  The  trees 
were  little  harmed  in  this  locality.  At 
10  to  35  degrees  below  zero,  the  tempera¬ 
tures  generally  reported  throughout  the 
northern  peach  sections,  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  hardiness  do  not  cut  much 
figure,  but  during  milder  Winters,  it 
may  mean  a  fair  crop  or  no  peaches  at 
all. 

New  Hyrrid  Canna. — J.  A.  Kemp,  of 
Dickson  County,  Tenn.,  writes  that  he 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  blooming  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  the  Orchid-flowering  or 
Italian  type  of  Cannas,  and  a  dwarf 
Canna  of  the  ordinary  French  or  bed¬ 
ding  type.  The  Italian  Cannas  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  direct  hybrids  of  Canna 
fiaccida,  our  native  southern  species, 
while  the  French  varieties  have  de¬ 
scended  from  Canna  Indica  and  other 
tropical  forms.  A  horticultural  firm  in 
Italy  has  produced  and  disseminated  all 
the  Cannas  of  the  Orchid-flowering  type 
now  in  commerce,  except  the  yellow 
variety,  Burbank,  which  was  grown  by 
Luther  Burbank,  of  California. 

A  number  of  fine  varieties,  varying  in 
color  of  foliage  and  bloom,  all  produc¬ 
ing  flowers  of  really  enormous  size,  are 
now  becoming  familiar  in  this  country, 
and  countless  have  been  the  efforts  to 
hybridize  these  fine  sorts  with  the  com¬ 
mon  bedding  Cannas,  in  order  to  secure 
greater  substance  of  petal,  and  increas¬ 
ed  profusion  of  uioom;  but  up  to  this 
time,  the  hybrids  of  Fiaccida  have 
proved  sterile,  both  as  pollen  and  seed 
parents.  Mr.  Kemp  says  that  his  pet 
is  a  cross  between  Parthenope,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  variety  bearing  very  large,  reddish- 
salmon  flowers,  and  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  the  darkest  crimson  uedding  va¬ 
riety,  the  latter  being  the  seed  parent. 
He  says  that  the  resulting  flowers  are  of 
the  most  gorgeous  crimson  coloring,  but 
not  of  much  better  substance  than  the 
best  of  the  Italian  type.  He  is  glad  to 
show  that  our  southern  climates  are 
favorable  to  work  of  this  character,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  cross 
that  has  heretofore  failed  in  many  ex¬ 
pert  hands. 

Paul  Rose-Petoskey  is.  the  unfor¬ 
tunately  hyphenated  name  of  the  most 
satisfactory  muskmelon  I  have  ever 
grown.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
melon  in  question  was  marketed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  under  the  name  of  Petoskey,  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two  before  its  introduction  by  J. 
C.  Vaughan,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  originator,  Paul  Rose,  a  successful 
melon  grower.  It  was  thought  best  to 
combine  the  two  names  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion.  I  grew  it  last  year  in  heavy  clay 
soil,  in  Tennessee,  together  with  a  half 
dozen  of  the  best  standard  varieties. 
The  season  proved  unfavorable,  owing 
to  excessive  rains  and  heat,  and  the 
fruits  of  all  the  other  sorts  were  over¬ 
grown,  insipid  and  worthless  in  quality; 
but  the  Paul  Rose  ripened  a  full  crop 
of  the  finest  flavored  and  most  uniform 
melons  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  test. 
They  were  thick-fleshed,  with  a  small 
triangular  seed  cavity,  and  averaged  five 
to  six  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  regarded  a  good  muskmelon  as 
pretty  near  the  acme  of  horticultural 
excellence,  but  never  before  produced  so 
high  a  per  cent  of  fine-quality  fruits. 

Planted  here  in  New  Jersey,  this  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion  is  confirmed  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  as  melons  ripening  now 
(Aug.  12)  have  the  same  appearance  and 
high  quality.  The  Paul  Rose  is  said  to 
be  a  cross  between  the  Osage  and  Netted 


Gem.  The  flesh  is  deep  orange,  very 
similar  to  Emerald  Gem,  but  it  has 
proved  superior  to  that  familiar  variety, 
in  that  it  is  larger,  much  more  uniform 
in  size  and  quality,  and  seldom  cracks 
when  ripening.  w.  v.  f. 

Stuartia  Pent ag yn a. — The  Camellia 
or  Tea  family,  in  addition  to  its  eco¬ 
nomic  importance,  includes  a  number  of 
handsome  shrubs  or  small  trees,  suitable 
for  garden  use.  The  true  Camellias,  or 
Japonicas,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
are  to  be  seen  only  in  the  greenhouse  in 
our  northern  States,  but  we  have  a  gar¬ 
den  substitute  for  them  in  their  near  re¬ 
lation,  our  native  Stuartia.  This  shrub, 
named  for  John  Stuart,  the  Lord  Bute, 
of  Revolutionary  times,  is  native  in  two 
varieties,  S.  Virginica  and  S.  pentagyna. 
Of  these  Pentagyna  is  the  handsomer. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  from 
Virginia  southward.  The  flowers  are  a 
lustrous  creamy  white,  the  edges  of  the 
petals  having  a  crapy,  crinkled  texture; 
sometimes  the  exterior  is  shaded  with 
rosy  purple.  The  appearance,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  230,  page  606,  is  suggestive  of  its 
relatives,  the  single-flowered  Camellias 
of  China.  The  round  little  flower  bud 
and  the  leaf,  whicn  is  larger  and  thinner 
than  that  of  the  Camellia,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  231. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  southern 
shrub  is  reliably  hardy  in  the  North. 
Of  the  Middle  West,  we  may  not  speak, 
but  the  specimen  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
has  flourished  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  there  are  some  fine  Stuartias  on 
Long  Island.  The  shrub  whose  flower 
and  leaf  are  figured,  was  brought  from 
the  southern  woous  by  the  late  A.  S. 
Fuller,  and  is  remarkably  showy  when 
bearing  its  profuse  display  of  deli¬ 
cately  handsome  flowers.  In  Autumn, 
the  color  of  its  foliage  is  not  remark¬ 
able,  wherein  it  differs  from  a  Japan 
variety,  Stuartia  Pseudo-camellia,  whose 
leaves  become  deep  crimson.  It  is  said 
that,  at  Boston,  the  Japan  Stuartia  is 
hardier  than  the  American  variety.  The 
American  Stuartia  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  or  transplanted  from  its  native 
home;  it  may,  doubtless,  be  obtained 
from  most  nurserymen  at  moderate  cost, 
and  deserves  hign  rank  among  worthy 
native  shrubs. 

A  New  Rose. — The  rose  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  referred  to  recently  in  Rural- 
isms,  is  not  yet  disseminated,  but  will 
be  sent  out  by  Conard  &  Jones,  in  1900. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  concerning  it, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  not  really  a  dim  > 
ing  rose,  but  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  of  strong 
growth,  fine  foliage,  large  flowers,  fairly 
full,  and  cup-shaped;  color  bright,  scar¬ 
let  crimson.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
colored  roses;  it  has  been  sent  out  as 
an  improvement  over  William  Francis 
Bennett,  which  it  does  not  equal  in 
depth  of  petals,  but  in  fragrance  it  is  su¬ 
perior;  in  growth,  it  is  strong,  and  per¬ 
haps  might  be  termed  a  semi-climber, 
but  we  would  not  class  it  among  the 
climbers. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  says 
that  Gruss  an  Teplitz  is  intermediate 
between  Agrippina  and  Meteor  in  color 
and  form,  very  brilliant  indeed,  and 
promises  a  better  size.  It  is  going  to  be 
very  free  in  bloom,  a  strong  grower 
with  long  canes,  but  not  a  climber.  Mr. 
Hill  thinks  that  it  is  going  to  prove  a 
leading  red  bedding  rose. 

Vitis  Coignetiae,  a  Japanese  orna¬ 
mental  grape  vine  introduced  to  Europe 
in  1890,  was  especially  praised  for  the 
gorgeous  Autumn  tints  of  its  foliage. 
In  England,  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  but  in  America,  tfle 
brilliant  color  expected  is  not  reported. 
This  is  quite  opposite  to  experience 
with  most  shrubs,  trees  or  vines,  for  or¬ 
dinarily,  we  excel  other  climates  in  the 
brilliant  Autumn-leaf  effects.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  Vitis,  Mr.  Egan  thus  gives  his 
experience  in  Cook  County,  Ill.: 

“I  grew  Vitis  Coignetiae  three  years. 
It  proved  hardy  under  ordinary  protec¬ 
tion,  grew  rampantly,  but  would  not 


color  in  the  Fan.  t  wants  the  moist 
climate  of  its  habitat,  or  of  some 
parts  of  Scotland  and  England,  where 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  seems 
favorable  to  the  production  of  its  vivid 
colors.  I  investigated  this  question  of 
coloring  some  time  ago,  and  could  hear 
of  no  instance  in  America  where  it  col¬ 
ored.  Prof.  Sargent  told  me,  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  that  their  plant  had 
not  colored.  It  is,  however,  a  hand¬ 
some  vine,  large-leaved.” 

Shrurs  or  Trees  with  variegated 
foliage  are  often  unsatisfactory  in  the 
Middle  West,  varieties  which  give  fine 
results  in  New  Jersey  being  hopeless 
there.  Referring  to  this  point,  our 
friend,  W.  C.  Egan,  who  has  made  ex¬ 
tended  trials  with  all  classes  of  outdoor 
ornamental  plants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  says: 

“Few  variegated-leaved  shrubs  or 
trees  do  well  here,  on  account  of  our 
hot  sun,  the  .eaves  burning.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  golden  forms,  also,  except 
in  evergreens.  The  nearest  approach 
to  perfection  is  the  variegated  Siberian 
dogwood  and  Spaeth’s  dogwood.  The 
former  stood  the  unusually  severe  test 
of  last  Winter.  The  Golden  elder  stands 
the  sun  well,  and  stood  through  eight 
Winters  with  me  here,  but  winterkill¬ 
ed  the  last  one.  Prunus  Pissardi  im¬ 
proves  in-  the  purplish  tone  of  its  leaves 
as  the  season  advances,  getting  darker. 
It  is  the  best  thing  of  its  color  we  have, 
where  it  stands  the  Winter.  I  have  car¬ 
ried  it  along  for  eight  years,  unto.  last 
Winter.  Most  specimens  in  this  vicinity 
winterkilled  last  Winter.  In  some  sit¬ 
uations,  young  plants  survived.” 
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The  liiile  “ sparks "  of  bad  blood  lurking 
in  ihe  system  should  be  quenched  'with 
Hood' s  Sarsaparilla,  America's  great  blood 
purifier.  It  purifies,  vitalizes  and  enriches 
ihe  blood  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Cures 
scrofula,  salt  rheum,  dyspepsia,  catarrh. 
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“ — Century  Dictionary.  Price,  50  cents 
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THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 
Get  his  neweatalogue.  It- 
tells  all  about  The  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 
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W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


YOU  CAN’T  READ 

so  many  fence  co's  ads  as  you  used  to,  but  you  still 
find  ours  every  week  and  never  two  weeks  alike. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Hull- 

strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
l’rlees.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILKIt  Sl'Ill.MI  FENCE  CO. 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


LOOSE  WIRE  FENCES 

are  quickly  made  tight 
as  new  with 

Success  Fence  Ratchets. 


No  holes  to  bore  in  end  posts.  They  quickly  attach 
in  the  middle  of  the  fence  and  grip  the  wires  au  o- 
inatically  as  it  is  wound  on  No  new  fence  complete 
without  them.  They  give  perfect  control  of  each  wire 
We  will  mail  you  a  sample 
to  test,  if  y>  u  will  send  us  1U  cems 
to  cover  postige  only.  Circu  ars 
Free  of  ihis  Ratchet  Wire  Fencing 
and  Supplies. 

W.  II.  MASON  &  CO..  Showing  Wire 
Box  til,  Leesburg,  O.  Wound  On. 


Single,  double  or  combina¬ 
tion  beam.  Wugon,  stock, 
buy  and  augur  cune  acules. 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 

lUd  Central  St.,  Uinghaml<m,S.Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Lively  Enemies. — We  have  fought 
the  Potato  beetles  faithfully,  yet  they 
are  still  with  us.  it  is  a  strange  sight 
to  me  to  see  the  young  beetles  still 
hatching  out  in  the  middle  of  August. 
The  theory  of  planting  late  to  dodge  the 
first  crop  of  bugs  does  not  work  with  us. 
Our  late  potatoes  have  been  badly  eaten, 
and  other  work  crowded  us  so  that  we 
could  not  put  up  our  best  fight.  I  find 
that  every  job  which  comes  a  little  out 
of  season  is  doubly  hard  to  perform. 
Once  get  behind  your  work,  and  how  it 
will  give  you  the  dust.  I  used  to  think 
the  hard-shelled  beetles  laid  their  quota 
of  eggs  and  then  retired  from  active  ser¬ 
vice.  I  now  think  they  can  lay  an¬ 
other  set  of  eggs  later  on,  anu  thus  keep 
up  their  mischief  through  the  season.  I 
can’t  prove  that  u  was  the  same  old 
bugs  that  laid  their  eggs  on  tne  June 
Eatings,  tnen  took  a  vacation  and  came 
up  with  a  fresh  supply  for  the  Carman 
varieties,  but  that  is  what  I  think  about 
it. 

“Natural  Selection.” — I  talked  with 
a  man  last  week  who  advanced  the  sin¬ 
gular  theory  that  we  are,  year  by  year, 
breeding  a  race  of  Potato  beetles  that 
are,  in  one  sense,  becoming  immune  to 
poisons.  He  thinks  the  failure  to  kill 
the  beetles  may  not  be  wholly  due  to 
adulterations  in  Paris-green.  It  ac¬ 
tually  takes  stronger  doses  to  kill  the 
insects.  As  we  well  know  there  are 
arsenic  eaters  who  have  taken  the  poi¬ 
son  for  years,  gradually  increasing  the 
dose  until  they  can  safely  eat  a  quan¬ 
tity  that  would  kill  an  ordinary  per¬ 
son.  Mountain  climbers  or  guides  in 
hilly  countries  have  become  so  far  im¬ 
mune  to  the  poison  that  they  safely  eat 
it,  as  it  helps  their  “wind.”  The  theory 
is  that,  by  means  of  “natural  selection,” 
the  beetles  best  able  to  stand  the  poi¬ 
son  are  left  each  year  for  breeders. 
This,  kept  on  long  enough,  would  result 
in  a  breed  of  beetles  that  could  eat  Paris- 
green  without  a  serious  stomach-ache. 
I  suppose  we  all  know  wives  who  have 
scolded  their  husbands  until  the  latter 
have  become  immune,  and  never  say  a 
word  back.  Some  light,  indolent  man, 
who  has  been  bred  and  fed  for  genera¬ 
tions  as  a  “high  liver,”  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  happy  after  eating  a  quantity  of 
rich  food  that  would  destroy  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  farmer.  T.tese  “feeding  hab¬ 
its”  of  living  things  mean  much  to  the 
man  on  the  farm. 

Picking  Potatoes. — The  large  eleva¬ 
tor  digger  with  plenty  of  power  before 
it  settles  the  digging  question  pretty 
well.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are 
thrown  out,  another  problem  is  pre¬ 
sented.  They  must  be  picked  up  and 
sorted,  and  this  is  about  the  hardest 
job  of  all.  We  find  potato  pickers 
scarce  in  our  country.  A  number  of 
people  who  are  willing  to  pick  berries 
will  draw  the  line  at  the  potato,  as  they 
don’t  like  to  get  their  fingers  in  the 
dirt.  A  man  with  a  small  crop  can 
handle  a  few  bushels  at  a  time,  and  get 
on  well  with  his  own  family.  Where 
one  has  acres  to  dig,  and  a  powerful 
machine  to  keep  busy,  many  hands  are 
required.  One  of  these  big  diggers  will 
keep  10  ordinary  people  busy.  In  this 
busy  season,  it  is  a  problem  to  know 
where  to  go  and  find  them.  Farms 
in  our  section  are  usually  small,  and 
there  is  no  floating  farm  labor  to  cover 
a  big  job. 

Melancholy  Days. — About  the  hard¬ 
est  days  of  the  year  in  our  coun¬ 
try  come  in  August.  The  weather  is 
usually  moist,  sticky  and  “muggy.”  It 
doesn’t  rain  so  much,  but  the  air  is  like 
a  wet  sponge  half  tae  time,  and  Malaria 
comes  crawling  out  of  1'  is  lair,  haunt¬ 
ing  the  swamps  through  which  the 
men  must  drive  by  night  to  market. 
Everything  seems  to  ripen  all  at  once. 
The  tomatoes  turn  red  without  warning, 
the  sweet  corn  hangs  on  the  line  be¬ 
tween  boiling  ear  and  seed,  the  melons 
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are  just  ready  to  pick  and  the  Lima 
beans  are  full  in  the  pod.  All  these 
things  are  short-lived,  and  through  the 
hot,  scalding  days,  the  workers  must 
pick  and  pack  them,  and  when  night 
comes,  the  horses  go  toiling  off  to  mar¬ 
ket  through  the  fog  and  damp  with 
their  load.  In  spite  of  all  your  work, 
lots  of  the  sweet  corn  will  get  too  hard 
for  boiling,  and  bushels  of  tomatoes  are 
lost.  Farmers  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  get  these  perishable  crops  to 
market,  and  they  cannot  dig  potatoes. 

Potato  Prospects. — This  suits  the 
folks  at  Hope  Farm,  for  we  have  no¬ 
thing  but  sweet  corn,  potatoes  and  early 
cabbage  to  sell  this  year.  Otners  are 
unable  to  dig  potatoes,  and  so  the  price 
is  higher  for  the  time,  and  we  are  rush¬ 
ing  out  our  early  crop  and  putting  it  on 
the  market.  b  irst-class  potatoes  sell 
at  75  to  90  cents  a  bushel,  and  second 
size  at  45  cents.  By  September  1,  the 
rush  of  other  crops  will  be  over,  and 
then  farmers  will  all  dig  together,  and 
dig  the  foundation  out  from  under  the 
price.  Our  crop  averages  well  in  yield, 
but  the  scab  is  very  bad  in  some  parts 
of  the  field.  It  will  hurt  us  consider¬ 
ably.  It  is  worse  where  we  had  po¬ 
tatoes  last  year.  We  made  a  mistake 
in  following  with  potatoes,  and  we  were 
very  short-sighted  in  not  using  sul¬ 
phur  on  the  seed.  Another  mistake  we 
made  was  in  using  different  types  of 
potatoes.  We  have  round,  chunky  var¬ 
ieties,  and  also  the  long,  slender  sorts. 
Most  people  prefer  the  chunky  tubers. 
In  the  towns  and  cities,  the  servant 
girls  do  most  of  ti.e  ordering.  They 
want  the  potatoes  that  peel  easiest.  A 
chunky  potato  with  firm  skin  and  small, 
shallow  eyes  suits  them  well.  A  few 
customers  prefer  long,  slender  potatoes 
of  medium  size.  They  say  that  such 
tubers  seldom  have  a  hollow  heart, 
while  the  thick,  chunky  ones  usually  do. 

Ambitious  Sweet  Corn. — For  some 
reason  which  we  cannot  explain,  the 
second  early  sweet  corn  all  ripened  to¬ 
gether.  In  former  years,  by  planting 
Crosby  and  Perry’s  Hybrid  at  intervals, 
we  have  secured  a  perfect  succession  up 
to  the  first  of  the  Evergreen.  This  year, 
the  Perry’s  Hybrid  fairly  stepped  on 
the  skirts  of  the  earliest  Crosby,  and 
the  Evergreen  has  come  with  a  rush. 
The  corn  ripened  so  fast  that  several 
thousand  ears  got  past  us  before  we 
could  get  at  them.  We  shall  have  to 
use  them  for  feed.  The  Perry’s  Hybrid 
grew  in  the  old  “Boneyard,”  and  last 
year’s  crop  of  cow  peas  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  its  great  vigor.  Where- 
ever  I  go,  I  talk  “cow  peas”  for  thin 
poor  land.  There  are  usually  wise  men 
who  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say,  “Oh, 
the  cow  pea  may  be  all  right  for  tne 
South,  but  with  us,  the  Canada  field  pea 
is  much  better!”  Usually  these  men 
never  saw  a  cow  pea  in  their  lives.  If 
they  did  grow  a  crop,  they  would  want 
to  measure  its  value  by  the  amount  of 
cow  food  it  would  make.  There  they 
would  make  a  mistake,  for  this  plant 
should  be  used  *  tor  the  lunu’s  sake.” 
We  used  Evergreen  sweet  corn  seed 
of  our  own  saving  mis  year,  and  find  it 
more  satisfactory  than  what  we  used 
to  buy. 

Potato  Barrels. — The  New  York  law 
requiring  180  pounds  of  potatoes  to  the 
barrel,  plays  strange  tricks  with  us. 
Here  is  an  illustration:  One  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  went  to  New  York  and  bought 
some  “short”  or  pony  barrels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  at  $1.55.  When  we  came  to  deliver 
potatoes,  he  quoted  this  price,  and  was 
ready  to  pay  15  cents  per  carrel  more, 
which  would  about  cover  the  freight  or 
hauling  from  New  York.  The  potatoes 
were  not  first-class,  but  we  could  about 
match  them  by  carefully  sorting  out  the 
best  for  a  choicer  ,ot.  When  we  started 
to  fill  those  “short”  barrels,  however, 
the  dealer  had  a  new  scheme.  He ‘said 
the  New  York  law  called  for  180  pounds, 
and  he  would  buy  only  by  weight.  You 
see  what  a  nice  scheme  this  is.  He  will 


buy  a  “barrel”  of  160  pounds  to  fix  a 
low  price,  and  then  demand  a  “barrel” 
of  180  pounds  after  settling  this  figure. 

The  New  Place. — There  are  one 
thousand  and  one  ti^ngs  to  be  done 
there,  but  we  can’t  get  time  yet  to 
wipe  out  even  the  one.  I  want 
to  begin  Fall  plowing  soon,,  there  is 
wood  to  cut,  and  a  few  repairs  to 
be  made.  I  am  afraid  of  the  San  Jose 
scale  on  a  few  trees,  and  want  to 
get  at  them  with  kerosene  and  water. 
The  caterpillars  are  weaving  their  webs, 
and  ought  to  be  cut  off  and  burned. 
There  are  many  odd  corners  of  the 
farm  that  we  have  never  even  explored. 
I  would  like  to  get  at  these  things,  but 
this  year’s  crop  must  come  first,  and 
these  hot  broiling  days  leave  scant  en¬ 
ergy  for  new  jobs.  My  first  plan  was 
to  plow  up  the  old  pear  orchards  early 
in  August.  It  seems  better  on  every 
account  to  let  this  go  until  the  trees 
have  made  their  growth.  There  are 
many  sprouts  coming  up  from  the  roots 
of  the  pear  trees.  I  thought,  at  one 
time,  of  digging  some  of  these  sprouts 
to  use  as  stock  for  budding  to  Bose  and 
other  fine  varieties.  The  arguments 
seem  to  be  against  it,  and  I  shall  get 
new  trees  in  place  of  the  sprouts. 

II.  w.  c. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Beet-Sugar  Progress.— The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  lias  issued  a 
pamphlet  of  over  1G0  pages,  giving  a  thor¬ 
ough  account  of  the  progress  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  this  country.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  taken  up,  State  by  State,  and  many 
interesting  details  are  given.  There  is,  also, 
a  chapter  on  PorLo  Kico  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  as  regards  its  output  of  sugar.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  make  any  argument  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  Spanish  Islands  on  the 
future  sugar  production  in  this  country, 
but  it  seems  quite  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  Porto  Rico  is  bound,  sooner 
or  later,  to  have  much  to  do  with  our 
sugar  production.  We  do  not  find  much  in 
this  pamphlet  to  encourage  the  growing  of 
sugar  beets  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
country.  Possibly  in  California  and  on  the 
western  plains,  the  industry  may,  in  time, 
prove  successful,  but  the  chances  are  that 
our  new  possessions  will  make  America  the 
greatest  sugar-producing  country  in  the 
world,  without  adding  particularly  to  the 
output  of  the  home  land. 

Cultivation  Experiments.— It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  that  some  of  the  experiment 
stations  are  wisely  reporting  experiments 
with  shallow  vs.  deep  cultivation  for  corn, 
just  as  though  this  were  an  entirely  new 
thing.  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  went  all  through  this 
15  years  ago,  and  demonstrated  the  value 
of  what  it  named  the  triplicate  method  of 
corn  growing,  viz.:  drilling  the  seed,  broad¬ 
casting  the  fertilizer,  and  giving  frequent 
and  shallow  cultivation.  In  many  parts  of 
the  West,  farmers  have  given  up  drilling 
corn,  because  they  can  keep  the  crop 
cleaner  with  horse  tools  when  planted  in 
Dills  or  checks.  Most  of  these  farmers  will 
admit,  however,  that  when  the  crop  can 
be  cleaned  cheaply,  drilling  gives  the 
heavier  yield.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  shallow  culture  comes  out  ahead.  We 
judge  from  the  station  reports,  however, 
that,  in  some  particularly  wet  seasons,  or 
on  low,  rich  ground,  the  deep  cultivation 
sometimes  pays.  In  one  reported  case  from 
the  Maryland  Station,  deep  cultivation  in 
potatoes  gave  quite  a  little  increase  in  the 
yield. 

Australian  Salt-Bush.— Bulletin  No.  125, 
of  the  California  Experiment  Station 
(Berkeley),  gives  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  Australian  salt-bushes,  which  have  been 
advertised  in  the  East  by  some  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  seedsmen,  and  which  were  boomed  in 
Europe,  although  quite  unsuccessfully.  We 
have  had  a  good  many  inquiries  during  the 
past  year  or  two  about  these  salt-bushes, 
and  it  seems  that  a  good  many  eastern 
farmers  bought  the  seed  expecting  large 
returns  for  their  money.  The  California 
Station  gives  an  excellent  account  of  these 
plants,  having  tested  them  for  18  years. 
We  judge  from  the  results  printed  in  the 
bulletin  that  the  plants  are  really  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  parts  of  the  West.  The 
variety  known  as  Atriplex  semibaccata 
seems  to  be  the  most  useful,  thriving  well 
on  strong  alkali  soil,  and  in  dry  uplands. 
The  bulletin  states  that  this  plant  cannot 
endure  too  many  Summer  rains.  It  can¬ 
not  stand  the  moist  atmosphere  of  warm 
countries.  On  the  desert  and  in  the  alkali 
wastes,  it  is  unsurpassed  among  the  gifts 
of  Nature,  but  where  other  and  better 


Impossible  for  any  Liquid  that  is  Sprayed  on 
Cow,  to  protect  her  from  Files,  in  sun  of  100  de¬ 
grees,  M  as  lor  g  as  “SHOO-KLI”  apolied  with  a 
brush.  See  “  Bhoo-  Ely  ”  adv.,  page  SOU  this  paper. 


plants  will  thrive,  it  apparently  has  no 
place. 

One  singular  thing  about  this  salt-bush 
is  the  vast  amount  of  soda  salts  which  it 
contains.  It  seems  to  have  the  ability  of 
extracting  injurious  salts  of  soda  from  the 
soil,  and  leaving  it  in  time  in  better  con¬ 
dition  for  following  crops.  For  example, 
there  are  many  alkali  lands  in  the  West 
where  corn  and  other  grain  will  not  thrive. 
Several  crops  of  the  Australian  salt-bush 
grown  on  these  soils,  cut  and  removed 
from  them,  will  so  drain  the  soil  of  the 
alkalies  that  the  other  crops  will  actually 
thrive.  It  was  estimated  that  five  tons  of 
salt-bush  removed  from  one  acre  112  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  798  pounds  common 
salt,  and  471  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
a  total  of  1,2G9  pounds  of  the  injurious 
alkalies  or  soda  salts;  in  fact,  this  salt-bush 
is  so  rich  in  these  salty  ingredients  that  it 
is  often  a  question  as  to  whether  this  food 
would  not  be  harmful  to  stock.  Certainly 
no  salting  would  ever  be  required,  when 
this  fodder  is  fed.  It  certainly  shows  one 
of  the  singularly  wise  provisions  of  nature, 
that  this  plant  should  thrive  and  grow  in 
the  desert  where  other  plants  cannot  live.t 
The  plant,  too,  not  only  provides  cattle 
food  on  these  desert  wastes,  but  it  actually 
fits  the  land,  cleaning  it,  and  improving  its 
condition,  so  that  the  other  crops  may  fol¬ 
low  in  time,  and  widen  the  range  of  feed¬ 
ing.  This  bulletin  is  very  interesting  to  all 
who  like  to  study  the  question  of  plant 
economics,  and  it  ought  to  settle  forever 
questions  about  the  true  value  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  salt-bush. 

Russian  Spelt.— This  grain,  new  to  this 
country,  comes  from  Russia,  whence  it 
was  brought  by  immigrants  who  have 
settled  in  some  of  the  western  States.  It 
is,  also,  sometimes  called  speltz,  spills  and 
spelch.  It  resembles  barley  in  many  re¬ 
spects;  the  heads  are  two-rowed  and  beard¬ 
ed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  heads  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  common  barley.  It 
differs  from  the  latter,  however,  in  that 
each  hull  contains  two  berries.  The  hulls 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  barley,  and 
the  weight  of  the  grain  per  bushel  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  oats.  Botanically,  it 
is  considered  a  form  of  wheat,  and  the 
berries,  to  which  the  husk  adheres  in 
thrashing,  resemble  those  of  wheat  when 
hulled.  It  has  been  grown  at  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  for  several 
years,  and  has  proved  hardy  and  a  good 
yielder.  The  stock  are  said  to  be  fond  of 
the  grain.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  spelt.  Bulletin  No.  39,  of  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station,  contains  the 
account  of  experiments  with  spelt  at  that 
Station,  and  the  results  obtained. 
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Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  lK»8t  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Madu  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  83?”  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRIT*  US 

Metal  Wheel  Go. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

I  BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  kkkk. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  box  £8  Quincy,  IU& 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  #6.35 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  #{>.35 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  W.  Boob,  Center  Hall,  Dept.R.l'a. 


New  and 
Novel,  a 
Sight 
Seller. 


PRI0E 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  AGENTS 

P.nUDiuiTinii 


WRENCH 


Combination 

JACK 


for  Buggies,  Carriages  A  Light  Wagons. C  • 


and  grasps  burr  while  Jack 

acts  ; 

tlon  of  axle,  sup* 


,  acts  aa  continue 


P 


null  Ul  it  A  It) ,  ttUJI- 

II-UII  porting  wheel  and  leaving  spindle  dear  for  oiling.  No 
lost  wafers  No  soiled  hands.  Agents  write  for  special  prices 

COMBINA'N.  WKENCH  &  JACK  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO- 
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We’ll  be  there! 

Where? 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4-9.  This  fair  promises  to  rank  as  the  best  of 
the  series,  for  the  managers  are  working  hard  to  cover 
every  detail.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  represented  there 
in  better  shape  than  ever.  We  shall  have  a  large  tent 
with  chairs  and  tables,  so  that  our  friends  can  make 
themselves  comfortable.  Leave  your  baggage  with 
us  so  as  to  feel  free  to  walk  about  with  comfort.  You 
can  eat  your  dinner  in  the  tent,  and  rest  quietly  there 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  You  will  be  welcome! 
Come  and  see  us! 

We’ll  be  there! 

On  page  561,  we  reported  the  experience  of  a  Michi¬ 
gan  man  who  sowed  grass  seed  from  the  Agricultural 
Department,  on  his  lawn.  The  result  was  a  worthless 
lot  of  plants  which  were  rooted  out  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  We  want  to  add  that  this  experience  occurred 
several  years  ago,  before  the  Department  began  its 
careful  investigations  of  seeds.  Under  the  present 
system  of  seed  testing,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for 
such  worthless  stuff  to  be  sent  out.  The  work  of  seed 
testing  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Pieters  has  be¬ 
come  very  efficient  and  useful,  and  promises  to  become 
of  great  practical  value  to  farmers. 

* 

The  Steel  trust  is  driving  the  price  of  wire  off  the 
earth,  but  thus  far  the  wire  worm  is  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  full  supply  at  the  old  price.  The  wire  worm 
is  a  nuisance,  but  he  has  possibilities  which  some  of 
our  scientists  should  encourage.  He  will  eat  almost 
anything,  but  will  trouble  the  roots  cf  strawberries 
less  than  many  other  plants.  One  reason  is  that  he 
does  not  like  strawberries  as  well  as  he  does  the  roots 
of  weeds  that  grow  with  the  berries.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  give  us  a  breed  of  wire  worms  that  will  leave 
our  cultivated  crops,  and  live  entirely  on  weeds! 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  suggestion— in  fact,  we 
will  pay  well  for  breeding  stock  of  this  worm! 

* 

Agricultural  Commissioner  Wieting,  of  New 
York  State,  has  issued  a  letter  saying  that  he  has 
been  informed  that  many  of  the  milk  dealers  in  large 
cities  return  milk  cans  uncleansed  and  in  a  filthy 
condition.  This  is  construed  as  a  violation  of  the 
State  Agricultural  law,  and  such  milk  dealers  are  no¬ 
tified  that  further  practice  of  this  kind  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  law.  This 
is  an  excellent  move.  We  have  often  urged  that  the 
(lealers  in  the  city  should  be  compelled  to  steam  all 
milk  cans  before  returning  them.  This  end  of  the 
line  is  the  place  for  such  steaming,  and  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  such  a  law  would  help  dairymen,  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  milk  sent  here. 

* 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  local  butchers  in  small 
towns  find  themselves  confronted  with  new  troubles. 
Hardly  one  of  them  now  knows  what  it  is  to  slaughter 
an  animal,  except  it  may  be  a  calf  or  a  hog.  Their 
meat  is  brought  to  them  in  me  wagons  of  the  dressed- 
meat  companies.  Formerly  this  meat  was  shipped  out 
from  the  city  in  individual  lots,  but  now  there  is  a 
large  storehouse  in  the  county  town,  with  wagons 
running  out  to  the  little  villages.  Thus  the  dressed- 
meat  companies  have  the  business  in  their  own  nands. 
Formerly  the  butcher  could  paint  “Choice  Meats'’  on 
his  wagon  with  some  chance  for  making  his  custom¬ 
ers  think  he  had  any  choice.  Now  buyers  understand 
that  there  is  practically  no  choice  about  it.  Many  of 
these  butchers  see  before  them  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  the  saloon  keepers.  Several  years  ago, 


these  men  mostly  owned  their  saloons.  Now  a  great 
majority  of  them  are  mere  agents  for  the  large  brew¬ 
ers,  who  own  the  business  fixtures,  and  pay  the  keeper 
a  salary  or  a  commission.  That  seems  to  be  what  is 
coming  in  the  meat  business.  In  the  old  days,  there 
was  competition  in  both  buying  and  selling.  Now 
the  old  advantage  in  buying  has  been  wiped  out,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  cut  up  and  sell  the  meat. 
In  time,  many  of  our  local  butchers  will  be  simply 
agents  for  the  great  meat  companies.  The  public  will 
not  be  benefited  either  by  lower  prices  or  better 
meat.  The  tendency  of  the  modern  corporation  seems 
to  be  all  in  one  direction,  so  far  as  the  individual 
small  dealer  is  concerned.  He  is  to  be  crushed  out! 

* 

The  following  letter  meets  with  our  hearty  ap¬ 
proval,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  it  space: 

J  see,  from  your  statement,  that  Peter  M.  Gideon  has. 
by  a  succession  of  reverses,  been  brought  to  the  bottom 
of  his  resources,  in  his  old  age.  I  wish  to  make  the 
following  proposition  to  your  readers  and  all  others  who 
have  planted  the  Wealthy  apple,  to  send  to  you  or  to 
him  direct,  if  you  will  give  his  address,  one  cent  for 
every  tree  in  bearing,  and  continue  it  each  year  while 
he  lives.  I  love  him  because  he  loves  his  fellow  man, 
and  has  done  so  much  for  him  in  his  gift  of  the  Wealthy 
apple.  a.  s.  DOBSON. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

The  Good  Book  says,  “There  is  that  seattereth  and 
yet  inereaseth.”  We  understand  this  to  mean  that 
there  are  kinds  of  giving  which  bring  in  far  more 
than  they  take  out.  The  man  who  remembers  the 
originator  of  the  Wealthy  apple  in  this  way,  will  gain 
far  more  than  he  loses.  What  a  strong  and  beautiful 
tribute  this  will  be.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  send  the  money 
to  Mr.  Gideon,  or  readers  can  send  it  themselves  to 
Peter  M.  Gideon,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

* 

All  through  the  West  where  clover  grows  success¬ 
fully,  grain  farmers  mostly  argue  that  it  is  not  econo¬ 
my  to  buy  nitrogen.  They  will  often  agree  that  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  useful  for  the  clover,  and  some  of  them 
are  satisfied  that  potash  is  also  necessary.  Most  of 
the  grain  and  dairy  farmers  stop  there,  however,  and 
say  that  clover  will  supply  all  the  nitrogen  the  wheat 
needs  to  make  an  economical  crop.  The  fertilizer 
used,  therefore,  is  usually  a  mixture  of  kainit  and  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock  with,  perhaps,  a  pinch  of  tank¬ 
age  added.  This  is  used  mainly  to  aid  the  clover,  so 
that  it  may  secure  the  needed  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
The  experience  of  farmers  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country  is  that  wheat  responds  quickly  to  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  available  nitrogen,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  started  out  to  learn 
whether  clover  supplies  all  that  the  wheat  can  eco¬ 
nomically  use.  Tankage  was  added  to  the  potash  and 
phosphate,  and  in  every  case,  this  addition  of  nitrogen 
has  produced  a  large  gain  in  wheat.  This  gain  was 
also  noticed  in  the  crops  which  followed  the  wheat. 
This  indicates  that  the  clover  does  not  furnish  nitro¬ 
gen  enough  on  that  soil,  and  this  is  just  what  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  farmers  who  use  fertilizers  heavily  would 
show.  We  feel  satisfied  that  nitrate  of  soda  would 
have  given  even  better  results  than  the  tankage,  for 
nitrate  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  wheat  grow¬ 
ing. 

* 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  had  under  consid¬ 
eration,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  bill  intended  to 
regulate  the  dealings  of  commission  merchants. 
Among  other  things,  it  required  them  to  furnish  con¬ 
signees  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  buyers  of 
their  consignments,  and  placed  other  petty  and 
harassing  regulations  upon  the  business.  The  bill 
met  such  determined  opposition  from  the  better  class 
of  commission  merchants  that  it  failed  to  become  a 
law;  but  such  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  last  Minne¬ 
sota  Legislature,  and  from  reports,  meets  with  little 
favor  from  business  men  in  that  State.  There  are 
some  very  unreasonable  clauses  in  the  law,  which 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  commission  men  to 
comply  with  it  without  much  additional  expense,  and 
it  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  decision 
as  to  its  constitutionality.  The  law  requires  that 
commission  men  shall  furnish  the  shipper  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  customers  to  whom  he  sells 
the  produce,  and  this  involves  a  large  amount  of  extra 
work.  Besides  this,  it  is  ’  frequently  almost,  if  not 
quite.,  impossible  to  get  these  names  and  addresses, 
when  produce  is  sold  in  small  quantities.  This  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
law.  The  law  also  requires  that  the  commission  men 
shall  furnish  bonds  in  addition  to  taking  out  a  license, 
and  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  who 
have  charge  of  this  matter,  state  that  they  will  not 
accept  personal  bonds,  but  must  have  collateral  which 
can  be  turned  into  cash.  Surety  companies  will  not 
furnish  bonds  to  guarantee  payment  of  a  man’s  busi¬ 
ness  obligations  unless  they  have  collateral  for  the 
full  amount.  The  Commission  requires  a  bond  of  10 


per  cent  of  the  actual  business  done,  and  this  would 
often  require  more  collateral  than  the  commission 
man  has  invested  in  his  business.  As  this  bill  is 
drawn,  it  practically  requires  commission  men  to  give 
bonds  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  their  bills,  which 
is  a  thing  not  asked  of  any  other  business  man. 
Commission  men  there  have  unanimously  agreed  not 
to  comply  with  the  law,  at  any  rate,  not  until  after 
the  confirmation  of  its  constitutionality  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  objections  noted  seem  to  be  the 
principal  ones  against  the  law.  This  measure  will, 
doubtless,  come  before  the  next  Legislature  in  New 
York  State,  in  a  little  different  form. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Mary  Ellen’s  gut  a  beau— come  up  Sunday  night  an’  so 
I  jest  thought  I’d  set  him  out,  so’s  to  see  what  he’s 
about. 

Wife,  she  set  with  us  an’  talked  half  an  hour— then  off 
she  walked 

Up  to  bed  an’  left  me  there,  sorter  holdin’  down  my  chair. 
Gut  so  sleepy  I  ’most  fell  off  my  chair— ashamed  to  tell. 
Mary  Ellen  up  an’  said:  “Pa,  why  don’t  you  go  to  bed?" 
So  I  says  “Good  night!”  an’  quit,  looks  ez  though  I  ain't 
in  it.” 

Wife,  she  raked  me  with  her  tongue.  “Don’t  ye  ’member 
when  ye's  young 

You  gut  madder  than  a  bee  when  you  come  a-courtin’  me. 
An’  my  folks  ain’t  off  to  bed  ’fore  it’s  nine  o’clock— you 
said, 

Ought  to  know  enough  to  clear  out  when  courtin’  scrapes 
is  near. 

Pretty  work  ef  you  can’t  trust  your  own  daughter- 
guess  ye  must 

Think  more  of  her  now,"  says  she,  “than  ye  ever  did 
o’  me.” 

Wasn't  nothin’  I  cud  say— I  jest  let  her  talk  away. 

Till  she  talked  herself  asleep;  but  i  thought  a  mighty 
heap. 

Laid  awake  a-thinkin’  there,  till  my  girl  came  up  the 
stair, 

Stopped  and  kissed  us  both  all  ’round— I  felt  better  I’ll 
be  bound. 

When  her  beau  asked  me  next  day,  wasn’t  nothin’  I  cud 
say. 

Makes  a  big  hole  in  our  home,  but  it's  right  an’  has  ter 
come. 

Wasteful  habits  are  fund  i  cides. 

A  dry  remark  may  prove  a  wet  blanket. 

What  good  apple  will  stand  most  abuse?  Baldwin! 
Yes,  said  the  pump  handle,  I  am  an  exercise  commis¬ 
sioner. 

Like  a  person  out  of  humor  is  a  soil  that’s  out  of 
humus. 

Of  course,  in  our  opinion,  the  “fresh”  heir  should  be 
assaulted. 

No,  sir,  you  can’t  always  increase  your  fun  by  adding 
to  your  funds. 

The  disease  which  affects  the  lazy  man’s  heart  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  case  of  can't,  sir ! 

Yes,  sir,  cow  peas  will  make  a  run-down  farm  walk 
up  to  the  captain’s  office. 

The  beams  in  our  own  eyes  must  be  sawed  off — they 
will  never  rust  or  rot  out. 

I  wouldn’t  take  the  job  of  Mr.  Root  with  all  the  per¬ 
quisites  thrown  in  to  boot. 

The  best  information  we  can  obtain  about  many  things 
is  that  it  pays  to  keep  away  from  them. 

Don’t  stuff  your  head  choke  full  of  trash,  sir,  and  then 
expect  it  to  turn  out  the  stuff  that  makes  men. 

Late  sowing,  a  "trap  crop”  or  quick-acting  fertilizers 
are  the  Fall  measures  to  head  off  the  Hessian  fly. 

Abundance  &  Burbank!  How  the  public  have  sorted 
out  these  two  Japs  from  the  great  company  of  plums. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  promising  variety  as  the 
Carman  peach  is  not  being  generally  tested  at  the  North. 

“Say  nothing  but  saw  wood”— that  advice  is  always 
good,  but  to  earn  your  salt,  you  must  saw  something  be¬ 
sides  dust. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  demonstrates  that,  on 
the  thin,  rented  lands  of  that  State,  potash  is  needed  to 
produce  full  crops. 

Y'es,  sir,  investing  your  money  in  robber  stock,  which 
eat  more  than  they  pay  for,  may  be  said  to  be  capital 
punishment. 

Some  farmers  do  their  best  with  fruit,  while  others 
love  some  form  of  brute,  and  still  the  question  rises 
whether  it  pays  to  put  the  two  together. 

One  nurseryman  suggests  that  those  desirous  of  test¬ 
ing  fumigation  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  without  the 
expense  of  constructing  a  house  for  the  purpose,  may 
make  a  satisfactory  trial  when  shipping  stock  in  a  re¬ 
frigerator  car. 

Lawn  mowers  and  garden  tools  in  general  are  prom¬ 
ised  an  increase  of  20  to  30  per  cent  in  price  next  year. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  pipe  has  been  170  per  cent 
since  the  season  opened.  How  those  trusts  do  cheapen 
their  products  to  the  consumer! 

When  the  scrubbiest  of  roosters  undertakes  to  go  and 
knock  half  the  feathers  off  the  game  cock  strutting  in 
your  neighbor’s  flock,  he  will  have  his  hour  of  triumph, 
though  defeat’s  electric  shock  may  mark  him  like  a 
butcher  for,  at  last,  he’s  bloodied  stock. 

No  use  talking— millions  of  apple  trees  are  being  plant¬ 
ed.  We  see  the  young  orchards  wherever  we  go.  No  use 
then  to  set  out  fruit?  One  can  hardly  say  that,  because 
setting  the  tree  is  only  one  step  toward  a  crop  of  apples. 
It  comes  down  to  a  contest  of  care.  No  tree  can  take 
care  of  itself,  though  many  farmers  think  otherwise. 
This  thought  makes  business  for  the  nurserymen,  and 
saves  the  careful  grower. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Telephone  wires  from  New  York  City  to 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  were  put  in  action  August  10.  The 
distance  is  1,380  miles,  and  it  costs  $2  a  minute  to  talk 
over  it.  .  .  In  the  investigation  of  the  New  Jersey  In¬ 
dustrial  School  for  Girls,  witnesses  testified,  August  10, 
to  most  brutal  treatment  of  the  inmates  by  the  matron, 
Mrs.  Eyler.  This  woman,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  is  accused  of  choking  girls  who  had  incurred 
her  displeasure,  beating  them  brutally  with  a  strap,  con- 
lining  them  for  days  in  a  cell  on  bread  and  water,  in 
strait  jacket  and  anklets,  and  calling  in  farm  hands  to 
aid  in  the  abuse.  One  girl,  according  to  sworn  state¬ 
ments,  was  driven  insane  by  the  treatment  she  received. 

.  .  Another  street-car  was  blown  up  at  Cleveland,  O., 
August  12.  August  11,  a  non-union  conductor  shot  a 
striker,  and  a  soldier  in  uniform,  but  not  on  duty,  was 
attacked  by  a  crowd  and  shot.  .  .  A  lire  which  started 
in  a  manufacturing  plant  at  Berea,  Ohio,  August  12,  re¬ 
sulted  in  damage  amounting  to  $100,000.  .  .  The  West 
Indian  hurricane  hit  the  Florida  coast  July  12,  but  owing 
to  cautionary  signals,  no  great  damage  was  done.  .  . 
The  first  case  of  “faith  cure”  reported  from  Darlington, 

S.  C.,  resulted,  August  12,  in  the  death  of  the  patient, 
and  legal  inquiry  is  being  made  into  the  case.  .  .  Two 
women  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  recently  took  strychnine, 
mistaking  it  for  headache  powders.  One  died  and  the 
other  was  made  critically  ill.  .  .  August  11,  snow  fell 
during  a  violent  storm  at  ifork,  Pa.  .  .At  Spearfish 
Canyon,  S.  D.,  a  boy  of  11  saved  the  lives  of  1)3  teachers 
on  an  excursion  train  by  (lagging  the  engineer,  and  noti¬ 
fying  him  of  an  obstruction  on  the  track.  The  boy  has 
been  provided  with  a  free  course  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
Normal  School.  .  .  The  Altoona,  Pa.,  Board  of  Health 
has  ordered  all  stray  dogs,  cats,  and  other  pet  animals 
to  be  killed,  thinking  that  they  aid  in  spreading  small¬ 
pox.  .  .  The  War  Department  has  issued  a  statement 
warning  miners  against  the  Cape  Nome  district,  Alaska; 
it  is  a  desolate  region  absolutely  without  supplies  except 
those  taken  there,  and  suffering  and  destitution  are  ex¬ 
pected.  .  .  A  bicycle  tire  exploded  in  Muncie,  Ind., 
August  14,  throwing  the  rider  several  feet  into  the  air. 
He  was  fatally  injured.  .  .  A  girl,  11  years  old,  died  of 
diphtheria  in  Chicago  August  14,  after  being  treated  by 
Christian  science.  No  precautions  had  been  taken  against 
infection.  .  .  Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  en¬ 
listment  of  five  new  regiments  of  volunteers.  .  .  Cass 
Lake,  Minn.,  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  lire  August  15, 
which  destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  village.  .  .  Dan¬ 
gerous  forest  fires  are  threatening  farms  and  villages  in 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  .  .  August  15,  it  was  stated 
that  huge  ice  Hoes  blockade  the  entire  coast  of  Labrador, 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  navigation  for  the  ocean 
liners,  and  injuring  the  codfishing  industry.  .  .  Fire 
started  in  a  chair  factory  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  August 
16;  it  extended  to  27  buildings,  injured  live  firemen,  and 
caused  a  loss  of  $500,000.  .  .  The  schooner  Aaron  Rep- 
pard  went  to  pieces  20  miles  north  of  Cape  Hat  terns, 
August  16,  during  a  fierce  gale,  and  live  men  were 
drowned.  .  .  Carrie  Snedicor,  a  two-year-old  child, 
was  mysteriously  stolen  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  August 
16.  She  is  the  child  of  a  wealthy  farmer  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  very  pretty,  with  jet-black  eyes,  light  hair, 
and  a  small  deep  scar  on  her  left  hip.  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Davis,  who  left  New  York  on  an  automobile  trip 
to  San  Francisco,  have  given  up  in  disgust  near  Toledo, 
O.  The  machine  is  hopelessly  broken  down.  .  .  A  reign 
of  terror  exists  among  negroes  in  South  Carolina,  owing 
to  inflammatory  talk  against  them,  and  many  outrages 
by  whiteeaps,  who  are  whipping  them  and  driving  them 
away. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The.  retail  price  of  meat  has 
been  advanced  at  least  two  cents  a  pound  in  New  York 
City.  The  retailers  blame  the  packers,  and  say  that 
they  must  raise  prices  or  go  out  of  business.  .  .  A 
number  of  dairymen  supplying  Peoria,  Ill.,  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  crusade  against  the  new  ordinance  demanding 
tuberculosis  tests,  which  they  say  needlessly  alarm  the 
people.  They  have  also  decided  to  raise  the  price  of 
milk.  .  .  The  crop  report  issued  this  month  by  the 
Michigan  Secretary  of  State  says  that  the  wheat  crop 
in  that  State  is  poor,  averaging  only  eight  bushels  an 
acre,  and  that  of  inferior  quality.  .  .  The  Southern 
Nurserymen’s  Association  met  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
August  1.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
N.  W.  Hale,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  vice-president,  W.  D. 
Grilling,  Macclenny,  Fla.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  W. 
Newson,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  executive  committee,  C.  M. 
Grilling,  Macclenny,  Fla.;  W.  L.  Wilson,  Winchester, 
Tenn.;  J.  A.  Miller,  Rome,  Ga.;  E.  A.  Bissell,  Richmond. 
Va.;  J.  Van  Limlley,  Pomona,  N.  C.  The  association  as 
organized  includes  the  nurserymen  of  15  southern  States. 

.  .  The  aggregate  loss  caused  by  the  Texas  floods  is 
now  put  at  $7,414,000.  The  greatest  damage  was  in  Mc¬ 
Lennan,  Falls,  Milam  Robertson,  Brazos,  Burleson, 
Grimes,  Washington,  Waller,  Austin,  Fort  Bend,  and  Bra¬ 
zoria  Counties.  The  number  of  farms  submerged  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  8,100,  with  a  total  area  of  about  1,380,000  acres. 
Of  this  area,  at  the  time  of  the  Hood,  there  were  about 
503,000  acres  under  cultivation,  339,000  acres  being  in  cot¬ 
ton,  124,400  acres  in  corn,  10,800  acres  in  sugar  cane,  and 
28,600  acres  in  other  crops.  Although  nearly  90  per  cenL  of 
the  total  loss  occurred  in  the  destruction  of,  or  injury  to, 
growing  crops,  the  damage  to  farm  property  and  the 
losses  of  live  stock,  etc.,  amount  to  $844,000.  The  land 
itself  is  damaged  by  washing  and  gullying  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  over  $200,000,  but  of  this  loss,  about  one-half  is 
estimated  as  offset  by  the  increased  future  productive¬ 
ness  resulting  from  the  alluvial  deposit  left  by  the  flood. 

.  .  The  annual  harvest  home  festival  at  Yates  City,  Ill., 
August  10,  was  attended  by  3,000  persons.  .  .  The  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Society  of  American  l< iorists  was 
held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  15-18.  .  .  The  annual 

meeting  of  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Association  will 
be  held  September  20-21.  .  .  Egyptian  cattle  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  plague  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  .  .  Reports 
from  northern  and  central  New  Hampshire,  received 
August  16,  state  that  the  recent  white  frosts  injured  po¬ 
tatoes,  tomatoes,  and  small  fruits. 

PORTO  RICO.— Later  advices  state  that  the  recent 
hurricane  leaves  100,000  people  destitute.  Ponce  was  the 
greatest  sufferer,  two  rivers  flowing  through  the  town 


drowning  thousands.  August  11,  500  bodies  were  recov¬ 
ered;  August  12,  the  number  of  dead  reached  2,000.  There 
was  no  drinking  water  in  the  town,  the  cisterns  being 
filled  with  salt  water.  Gen.  Davis  says  that  famine  is 
impending,  and  he  asks  for  immediate  aid.  Two  trans¬ 
ports  loaded  with  rice  and  beans  will  be  sent  at  once 
from  New  York.  The  natives  are  restless,  and  cavalry 
patrol  has  been  established. 

CUBA.— A  number  of  Cubans  are  leaving  for  San  Do¬ 
mingo  to  aid  Gen.  Jirninez  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
presidency  of  that  republic.  .  .  Miss  Clara  Barton  fears 
a  Cuban  war  if  the  starving  people  are  not  fed.  She  says 
that  the  children  who  have  to  forage  for  themselves  will 
grow  up  into  bandits.  If  the  police  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  food  in  the  cities,  they  will  take  to  the  woods, 
and  get  it  the  best  way  they  can.  .  .  A  number  of 
rifles  have  been  seized  in  Havana.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  were  intended  for  the  use  of  Dominican  insurgents. 

PHILIPPINES.— August  13,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  drove 
the  insurgents  out  of  San  Mateo,  and  took  possession  of 
the  place,  with  a  loss  of  two  killed  and  14  wounded.  It 
is  reported  that  Aguinaldo  has  moved  his  headquarters 
to  the  Gabang  Mountains.  .  .  The  insurgents  were 
routed  near  Quingua,  August  14;  they  were  trying  to  tear 
up  the  railway.  .  .  An  escaped  Spanish  prisoner  states 
that,  July  27,  Lieut.  Gilmore  and  13  other  Americans 
were  held  at  Vigan.  The  insurgents  were  routed  in  a  hot 
light  near  Angeles,  August  16.  .  .  Reports  from  Cebu 
and  Negros,  which  were  considered  friendly,  state  that 
the  insurrection  is  gaining  strength  in  those  islands. 

FOREIGN.— The  island  of  Montserrat,  British  West  In¬ 
dies,  was  "completely  devastated  by  the  same  hurricane 
that  damaged  Porto  Rico.  Every  house  on  the  island 
was  destroyed  or  damaged.  The  loss  of  life -was  74. 
There  was  much  damage  in  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis,  21  deaths 
being  reported  from  the  latter.  .  .  During  a  recent 
hurricane  on  the  Australian  coast,  100  lives  were  lost. 
Five  vessels  foundered  or  were  wrecked.  .  .  A  number  of 

prominent  Frenchmen,  including  Paul  DfToul&de,  were 
arrested  August  12,  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the 
Government.  .  .  Mattre  Labor!,  the  distinguished  French 
advocate  conducting  the  defense  of  Dreyfus,  was  shot  by 
a  would-be  assassin  August  14.  Labori  was  not  killed, 
but  dangerously  injured,  and  accomplices  of  the  assassin 
robbed  him  of  important  papers  bearing  on  the  case  be¬ 
fore  help  arrived.  .  .  At  Oporto,  Portugal,  there  have 
been  26  cases  of  bubonic  plague  and  11  deaths. 


UNCLE  SAM’S  SPENDING  MONEY. 

WHERE  HE  KEEPS  SOME  OF  IT. 

A  Visit  to  the  New  York  Subtreasury. 

A  MILLION  DOLLARS. — How  insignificant  it 
seems!  How  paltry!  A  little  oblong  package  of 
soiled  paper,  fastened  with  tapes,  and  weighing  about 
three  pounds!  Can  it  be  possible  that  so  great  value 
attaches  to  the  little  bundle  which  the  Treasury  of- 
he  tells  me  that  that  package  contains  just  1,000  bills, 
ttcial  placed  in  my  hands  for  one  brief  minute?  Yet 

each  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000,  and  for  the  like  of 
which  Uncle  Sam  will  give  the  nearer  its  face  value  in 
shining  golden  coins  at  any  time  he  choose.  One 
might  naturally  expect  a  queer  sensation  while  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hands  such  a,  to  most  of  us,  vast  sum;  yet, 
somehow,  it  failed  to  impress  me,  and  a  single  $10 
bid  or  bright  gold  piece  in  my  own  pocket,  would 
have  far  more  effect  than  the  millions  and  hundreds 
of  millions  I  saw  piled  up  around  me  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
treasure  house  in  this  city. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUBTREASURY.— This  low, 
solid  building  of  stone  and  iron,  with  its  dome-shaped 
roof,  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  New  York.  It  is  one 
of  about  10  United  States  subtreasuries,  but  does  more 
business  than  all  of  the  rest  of  them  put  together. 
In  its  vaults  at  the' time  of  my  visit  a  few  days  ago, 
were  more  than  $100,000,000  in  gold,  not  to  mention 
the  cords  upon  cords,  and  I  don’t  know  but  hundreds 
of  cords  of  bank  notes  and  silver  coin.  The  latter 
especially  was  almost  bursting  its  restraining  bars, 
the  iron-latticed  sides  of  the  receiving  vaults  being 
literally  bulging  out  like  the  sides  of  an  overloaded 
wheat  bin  after  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  Treasury  fronts  on  Wall  street,  and  stands  on 
historic  ground.  The  average  populistic  idea  of  this 
street  is  that  it  is  a  nest  of  leeches  and  robbers.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  the  financial  heart  of  the  country, 
from  which  flows  the  life  blood  of  trade  through 
every  artery  of  the  business  world.  As  one  goes  up 
the  broad  steps  to  the  wide  entrance  doors,  he  passes 
the  statue  of  Gen.  Washington,  of  heroic  size,  which 
is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  very  spot  where  he  was 
inaugurated  as  first  President  of  the  new-born  Re¬ 
public.  Just  inside  the  entrance,  too,  suitably  en¬ 
graved  with  the  record  of  the  fact,  is  the  stone  upon 
which  Washington  stood  while  taking  the  oath  of 
office.  What  stupendous  changes  have  been  wrought 
in  this  great  country  since  the  scenes  thus  commemo¬ 
rated  were  enacted! 

BEHIND  BARS  AND  BOLTS— A  broad  hallway 
extends  from  front  to  rear,  and  on  either  side  are 
the  cages  in  which  work  the  clerks,  and  the  vaults  in 
which  the  vast  sums  of  money  are  stored.  Every  em¬ 
ployee  does  his  work  behind  locked  doors.  Every 
vault  door  is  double  locked,  and  so  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  are  the  discipline  and  the  regulations  under 
which  the  work  is  done,  that  such  a  thing  as  steal¬ 
ing  nr  embezzlement  seems  totally  impossible.  The 


visitor  is  taken  in  charge  by  an  attache,  but  before 
he  can  be  shown  around,  another  official  must  be 
summoned  to  accompany  the  first,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  Department,  that  no  person  shall  ever 
enter  any  of  the  vaults  alone,  and  two  officials,  at 
least,  must  always  go  together. 

Passing  through  the  clerical  department,  we  were 
first  taken  to  the  storage-room  for  bank  notes.  As 
these  come  to  the  Subtreasury,  they  are  inspected  and 
counted;  those  much  worn  or  soiled  are  put  up  in 
bundles  for  sending  to  the  Treasury  at  Washington, 
where  they  are  destroyed,  new  bills  being  sent  in  their 
places.  Those  kept  for  further  use,  are  put  up  in 
bundles,  each  containing  1,000  notes.  Thus  a  bundle 
of  $1,000  bills  contains  just  $1,000,000,  and  one  of 
these  is  handed  to  every  visitor  that  he  may  say  that 
he  has  had  in  his  hands  this  vast  sum  of  money.  It 
was  one  of  these  I  held,  but,  alas!  the  doors  were 
locked,  and  two  vigilant  officials  stood  guard!  Lining 
this  room,  clear  to  the  ceiling,  are  iron  boxes,  closed 
with  iron  doors,  and  in  these  the  money  is  stored. 
This  vault  was  intended  for  bank  notes  only,  but  the 
accumulation  of  gold  was  so  great  that  the  gold  vault 
was  overflowing,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  are 
stored  here.  When  one  of  these  boxes  is  filled  with 
the  stout  canvas  sacks  containing  the  gold  coins,  it 
is  sealed  with  a  composite  seal,  one-third  of  which 
is  furnished  by  each  of  three  officials,  and  which 
must  not  be  broken  without  the  presence  of  the  three. 
The  amount  contained  is  designated  on  a  tag. 

In  the  silver  vault,  the  sacks  containing  the  coins 
are  piled  up  in  compartments  on  each  side  a  narrow 
passageway,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  an  iron 
latticework.  They  are  packed  in  regular  tiers  and 
layers,  and  this  work  is  done  by  experts.  Still  the 
lateral  pressure  was  so  great  that  the  latticework 
bulged  out  badly,  though  strongly  braced.  The  larger 
part  of  the  silver  stored  here  is  dollars,  and  each  one 
of  these,  though  worth  Intrinsically  but  about  50 
cents,  is  represented  by  a  paper  silver  certificate, 
which  you  and  I  never  hesitate  to  take  at  its  full  face 
value  every  time  we  have  a  chance.  When  badly- 
worn  coins  are  received,  they  are  sent  to  the  Mint  to 
be  melted  and  recoined. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SO  MUCH  MONEY— It  is  said 
that  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  What  is  the  effect 
upon  the  men  working  among  such  vast  sums  from 
day  to  day?  I  don’t  suppose  they  experience  such  a 
contempt  for  the  “filthy  lucre”  that  they  will  refuse  to 
draw  their  salaries.  But  these  great  piles  of  coin  and 
notes  are  to  them  no  more  than  the  bales  of  cotton, 
kegs  of  nails,  or  casks  of  molasses  handled  by  the 
longshoreman  on  the  piers.  The  precautions  are  such 
that  not  a  penny  could  be  lost  without  its  loss  being 
directly  traced.  For  myself,  I  never  before  so  realized 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  money  in  itself.  It  is  so 
much  dead  timber.  It  needs  the  quickening  of  active 
business  to  render  it  a  vital  force  in  the  world. 

F.  It.  V. 

DRYING  SWEET  CORN  SEED. 

Curing  in  the  Open  Air. 

I  read  Mr.  Gregory’s  account  of  curing  sweet  corn 
for  seed,  on  page  559.  He  is  much  more  experienced 
in  the  seed  business  than  I  am,  but  I  think  my  prac¬ 
tice  for  curing  seed  sweet  corn  is  superior  to  his  in 
efficiency  and  economy.  Several  years  ago,  when  the 
canning  industry  was  carried  on  in  this  neighborhood, 

I  cured  sweet  corn  for  seed.  I  had  some  frames  about 
5x10  feet,  made  of  2x4  timber,  and  covered  them  with 
poultry  wire  netting  on  one  side  (the  timber  was  set 
edgewise).  To  secure  the  wire  more  firmly  to  the 
frames,  also  to  increase  their  storing  capacity,  I  nailed 
a  two-inch  strip  of  board  on  the  edge  of  the  frames 
over  the  wire.  I  then  set  four  posts  in  the  ground, 
so  the  corners  of  one  of  the  frames  would  rest  upon 
them.  The  posts  were  topped  with  inverted  old  tin 
pans  to  keep  vermin  from  climbing  to  the  racks, 
which  were  strengthened  by  one  or  more  cross-bars 
to  keep  the  wire  from  sagging  when  loaded. 

I  gathered  my  seed  corn  when  the  husks  were  get¬ 
ting  dry  and  the  grains  shriveling,  and  husked  it  and 
spread  it  on  the  netting  of  the  rack,  sometimes  two 
or  three  layers  deep,  taking  some  pains  to  make  the 
upper  ears  lie  loosely  over  the  lo-ver  ones.  Then  I 
put  bits  of  board  across  the  corners  ir>  keep  the  next 
rack  from  fitting  closely  down  on  the  first  one,  filled 
this  in  the  same  way,  and  so  continued,  putting  as 
many  as  12  or  15,  one  above  the  other,  covering  all 
when  filled,  with  a  board  roof.  I  left  all  in  this  *hape 
until  late  November,  when  I  removed  the  bits  0f 
boards  from  the  corners  by  lifting  the  racks  apart 
slightly  with  a  bar,  while  I  took  out  the  pieces  of 
board.  Then  the  racks  rested  closely  one  upon  the 
other,  so  as  to  exclude  the  snows  of  Winter,  and  the 
corn  was  well  housed  until  I  was  ready  to  shell  it. 
I  found  that  the  corn  dried  much  better  placed  thus 
in  the  open  air  than  I  could  make  it  dry  within  a 
building,  no  matter  how  loosely  I  stored  it.  The 
above  plan  can  be  used  on  a  small  scale,  but  I  should 
say,  always  dry  in  the  open  air.  m.  mouse. 

Massachusetts. 
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Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day 

I’ve  worshiped  there  for  many  a  year — they 
never  saw  me  fail, 

But  now  they’ve  come  an’  told  me  that  the 
old  church  is  for  sale! 

The  auctioneer  is  ready,  an’  they’re  goin’ 
to  let  her  go — 

The  old  church  where  we  praised  the  Lord 
from  whom  all  blessin’s  llow! 

I  jest  can’t  help  the  heartbeat— the  mist 
that’s  roun’  my  eyes — 

For  there  I  read  my  titles  clear  to  man¬ 
sions  in  the  skies; 

An’  there,  in  years  that  had  their  tears, 
I  found  salvation  free— 

And  knew  that  sweet  amazin’  grace  that 
saved  a  wretch  like  me. 

I  knowed  the  “amen  corner”— I  knowed  the 
“anxious  seat” — 

An’  when  the  organ  shook  the  walls,  or 
died  in  music  sweet, 

Like  a  little  child  a-dreamin’,  I  closed  my 
old  eyes  there, 

An’  my  soul  went  up  to  heaven  on  the 
wings  of  love  an’  prayer. 

There  was  sweetest  consolation  in  the 
holy,  heavenly  calm 

That  led  us  into  Gilead,  where  we  found 
the  healin’  balm. 

’Twas  there  we  glimpsed  the  beauty  of  a 
better,  brighter  sky 

That  bent  o’er  Canaan’s  happy  land,  where 
our  possessions  lie. 

But  the  old  church  now  is  throwed  aside— 
they’re  buildin’  of  a  new. 

But  the  same  salvation’s  in  it — thank  the 
Lord!  for  me  an’  you. 

But  no  matter  how  they  build  it,  my  heart 
will  always  go 

To  the  old  church  where  we  praised  the 
Lord  from  whom  all  blessin’s  flow! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

A  town  in  Oklahoma  has  a  new  post¬ 
mistress  with  the  suggestive  name  of 
Ima  Daisy  Cook.  It  is  remarked  that 
the  people  of  that  town  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  if  she  lives  up  to  her 
name. 

* 

At  Rothesay,  Scotland,  a  number  of 
persons  were  recently  thrown  into  the 
water  by  a  boating  accident.  One  eight- 
year-old  boy  had  been  told  by  his  swim¬ 
ming  teacher  that  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency,  he  should  lie  upon  his  back,  and 
float.  The  child  did  so,  and  two  little 
girls  and  one  smaller  boy,  sustained 
themselves  by  resting  against  him.  All 
four  floated  until  they  were  picked  up 
by  sailors,  who  had  to  row  a  mile  to 
the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Such  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  are  oiten  lacking 
in  adults. 

* 

“What  are  ‘swing  fellows?’  ”  a  friend 
asks.  “I  know  it,  or  they,  are  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  but  do  tell  me  whether  the 
mystery  is  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.” 

Swing  fellows  is  the  name  given  by 
Mrs.  Rorer  to  a  species  of  plain  cake. 
The  dough  is  made  like  that  for  sweet 
rusks;  when  light,  instead  of  being 
made  into  balls,  a  piece  of  dough  the 
size  of  a  coffeecup  is  rolled  out  to  about 
the  size  of  a  tin  pie-dish,  one  inch  thick. 
Place  this  on  a  well-greased  tin,  make 
holes  about  one  inch  apart  all  over  the 
top,  put  a  small  piece  of  butter,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a  little  cinnamon 
in  each  hole.  Set  away  until  light,  and 
bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven  for  20 
minutes. 

* 

Crockery  savings  banks  for  children 
seem  to  be  reviving  in  favor;  little  clay 
vessels,  Having  a  slot  through  which  the 
mop-=y  is  dropped,  but  no  other  opening. 
ot  course,  the  bank  must  be  broken  to 
release  the  contents.  When  we  were 
children  we  possessed  such  banks,  in 
the  form  of  shiny  little  jugs  of  dark 
brown  earthenware,  which  retained  ex¬ 
tra  value  in  our  childish  eyes  because 
they  came  across  the  sea  as  the  gifts  of 
distant  friends.  The  most  exciting  mo¬ 
ments  of  our  young  lives  were  when 
those  little  jugs  became  so  gorged  with 


their  filling  of  copper  and  nickel  that 
they  would  no  longer  rattle,  and  gave 
forth  only  a  dull  “chug”  when  shaken. 
They  were  ruthlessly  smashed  to  add  to 
our  Christmas  festivities  with  their 
wealth,  but  they  left  a  void  which  no 
metal  bank  could  ever  fill.  Some  of 
these  little  crockery  banks,  made  in  the 
shape  of  fruit  or  other  objects,  and 
gorgeously  painted,  are  sold  by  some  of 
the  five-cent  stores.  Occasionally  they 
are  used  in  raising  a  fund  for  some 
church  or  charity,  the  smashing  of  the 
jugs  being  a  public  ceremony. 

* 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  apples  are 
ready,  we  find  apple  cake  an  easily- 
made  dessert,  that  suits  the  family 
palate  at  either  dinner  or  tea.  The  Ger¬ 
man  mode  calls  for  a  dough  raised  with 
yeast,  but  it  may  be  made  quickly  with 
the  light  biscuit  paste  used  for  making 
short-cake.  Roll  out  the  dough  as  if  for 
biscuits,  then  place  the  entire  sheet  in 
a  baking  pan.  Dot  small  pieces  of  but¬ 
ter  all  over  the  top,  sprinkle  liberally 
with  sugar  and  a  dusting  of  powdered 
cinnamon;  add  a  layer  of  apples,  peeled 
and  sliced,  sprinkle  the  apples  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  add  some 
small  pieces  of  butter;  then  bake  in 
a  steady  oven  until  both  apples  and 
crust  are  well  done.  Cut  the  sheet 
of  cake  into  squares,  and  serve  while 
fresh. 

* 

Fruit  canning  gives  plenty  of  hard 
work,  no  matter  how  it  is  done.  Con¬ 
cerning  this,  one  of  our  readers  refers 
as  follows  to  a  newer  system  of  can¬ 
ning: 

We  are  testing  and  finding  satisfaction 
in  the  boiling-syrup  or  hot-water  process; 
we  prefer  It,  at  least  for  peaches  and  all 
varieties  of  berries.  The  berries  are  looked 
over  and  peaches  peeled,  packed  closely  in 
cans,  filled  with  boiling  syrup,  and  the 
tops  screwed  on  tightly.  The  cans  are 
then  immersed  in  a  pail  or  kettle  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  which  is  covered  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  cold  with  no  further  cooking. 
Tomatoes  and  pears  require  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature. 

We  have  never  tried  this  system,  our 
plan  being  to  pack  the  fruit  in  jars,  fill 
up  with  an  unboiled  syrup  made  by 
melting  sugar  in  warm  water,  and  then 
cook  by  placing  the  jars  on  the  stove, 
in  a  large  boiler,  containing  water 
enough  to  reach  two-thirds  the  height 
of  the  jars.  Our  friend’s  plan  seems  to 
be  a  better  one.  Certainly  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  one  should  can  fruit  by 
cooking  it  in  a  kettle,  and  then  labor¬ 
iously  ladling  it  into  jars. 

* 

One  of  the  western  papers  accounted 
for  the  hard  fighting  of  the  Kansas  vol¬ 
unteers  in  the  Philippines  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  trying  to  get  even  with 
the  insurgents  for  making  them  miss 
the  cherry-pie  season  at  home.  No 
doubt  plenty  of  the  men  who  are  wad¬ 
ing  through  pestiferous  rice  swamps  and 
sleeping  under  leaky  palm  and  bamboo 
shacks,  dream  daily  of  some  farm  home, 
and  of  just  such  a  dinner  as  Hope  Farm 
would  set  out.  How  they  must  dream  of 
sitting  out  by  the  well,  of  a  Summer 
evening,  eating  Harvest  apples,  after 
the  day’s  work  was  over,  or  coming  in 
from  the  field  when  the  horn  blew,  and 
getting  a  whiff  from  the  kitchen  that 
foretold  chicken  pot-pie  or  peach  short¬ 
cake,  or,  more  homelike  still,  the  sweet 
nutty  flavor  of  homemade  bread!  It  is 
not  until  we  leave  home,  and  try  a  new 
life  among  strange  scenes,  that  we  fully 
realize  how  precious  are  the  common 
things  we  so  lightly  esteemed.  It  is  no¬ 
ticeable,  too,  that  home  food  bears  quite 
a  prominent  place  in  our  recollections. 
It  is  no  small  thing  to  cook  a  dish  that 
stands  out  in  the  memory  as  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  good  cheer  for  a  lifetime  after¬ 
wards,  but  then,  such  a  dish  is  usually 
remembered  chiefly  for  the  love  and 
kindness  that  were  served  with  it. 


The  Rural  Portrait  Gallery. 

A  FRIEND  FROM  OHIO. 

City  dwellers  often  fail  to  realize  how 
many  educated  women  are  presiding 
over  farm  homes,  where,  in  spite  of  sur¬ 
roundings  which  may  seem  narrow  to 
an  outsider,  they  exert  a  quiet  influence 
of  great  value  to  their  community.  The 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  the  probity 
and  intelligence  which  the  country  boy 
takes  to  the  city,  can  usually  be  traced 
to  the  guidance  or  teaching  of  a  woman 
whose  ability  has  strengthened  the 
country  home. 

Masculine  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
familiar  with  the  name  of  John  Gould, 
of  Ohio.  To  the  feminine  readers  the 
personality  of  Mrs.  Gould  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  her  portrait  is  given  at  Fig. 


came  a  school  teacher,  pursuing  that  oc¬ 
cupation  until  her  marriage.  Devoted 


MRS.  JOHN  GOULD.  Fig.  232. 


to  her  home,  she  still  finds  leisure  for 
other  accomplishments,  and  is  an  ar¬ 
tist  of  ability,  executing  fine  work  in 
both  oils  and  water  colors.  Her  cordial 
hospitality  is  a  delight  to  her  guests, 
and  her  household  accomplishments  are 
strong  proof  that  education  broadens  a 
woman’s  ability  for  domestic  arts. 

A  recent  writer  in  Harper’s  Bazar,  dis¬ 
cussing  what  is  termed  a  woman  of  the 
world,  in  its  best  sense,  states  that  one 
woman  who  seemed  to  embody,  to  the 
highest  degree,  a  character  of  this  class, 
was  a  school  teacher,  who  had  lived  all 
her  life  in  a  small  town.  The  associa¬ 
tions  of  her  work,  together  with  a  dis¬ 
position  naturally  quick  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  had  given  her  an  insight  into 
character  which  made  her  a  pleasant, 
tactful  companion  to  persons  of  all 
classes.  She  was  always  agreeable,  easy 
in  manner,  and  essentially  sympathetic, 
with  a  simplicity  which  recommended 
her  to  people  of  the  most  varying  views. 
After  experiences  in  many  localities,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
simple  good  breeding  which  is  really 
the  politeness  of  the  heart,  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city;  it  is  often  found  among 
persons  of  little  actual  book  education, 
and,  where  opportunity  has  added  wider 
culture  to  it,  it  results  in  the  best  home- 
building  qualities  in  the  world. 


Pumpkin  Pie. 

A.  C.,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  wishes 
advice  about  making  pumpkin  pie.  She 
does  not  tell  us  wherein  she  finds  diffi¬ 
culty,  so  we  will  give  a  good  recipe  for 
it,  trusting  that  it  may  be  what  is  re¬ 
quired.  Peel  and  cut  the  pumpkin  into 
pieces  about  one  inch  square,  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  just  enough  water 
to  keep  from  burning,  stew  slowly  until 
tender,  then  press  through  a  colander. 
To  every  half-pint  of  pumpkin,  add  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
a  quarter-teaspoonful  of  salt;  mix,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  until  cold.  When  cold, 
put  one  pint  of  pumpkin  into  a  large 
bowl,  add  to  it  one  pint  of  milk,  one 
half-teaspoonful  of  ground  mace,  the 
same  of  ground  cinnamon,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  ginger;  mix  all  to- 

Beat  four 
to  the  mix- 
Line  four  deep  pie-plates  with 
good  plain  paste,  fill  with  the  mixture, 
and  bake  for  about  30  minutes.  Some  of 
our  friends  use  molasses  for  sweetening, 
but  we  do  not  like  this,  and  prefer  the 
above. 

Another  recipe  calls  for  one  quart  of 
rich  milk,  three  big  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  a  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon, 
one  grated  nutmeg,  and  enough  pump¬ 
kin,  stewed  and  pressed  through  a 
colander,  to  make  a  thin  mixture.  This 
will  make  three  large  pies.  This  last  is 
rather  highly  spiced.  Pumpkin  stewed, 
but  not  strained,  may  be  sealed  in  cans, 
like  other  fruit,  and  thus  put  away  for 
Winter  use.  Squashes  or  sweet  potatoes 
may  be  used  in  pies  like  the  pumpkin. 


Migratory  Housekeeping. 

There  is  nothing  so  varied  in  all  the 
United  States,  perhaps,  as  the  different 
ways  of  keeping  house,  unless  it  be  the 
divorce  laws,  and  perhaps  they  bear 
some  relation,  says  a  writer  in  the 
American  Kitchen  Magazine. 

Many  are  the  interesting  stories  told 
by  army  officers’  wives  of  emergency 
housekeeping.  Few  can  be  more  brave 
and  cheery  than  Mrs.  Custer  who,  when 
a  novice  to  western  exposure  and  hard¬ 
ship,  was  left  alone  in  a  wretched  leaky 
little  cabin  for  a  day.  The  increasing 
wind  and  rain  all  but  destroyed  the  old 
roof,  making  cooking  and  everything 
else  impossible.  When  General  Custer 
came  at  night,  he  looked  anxiously 
about  as  if  perhaps  his  little  wife  had 
gone  back  to  home  and  civilization.  But 
no,  a  cheery  laugh  greeted  him,  and  he 
found  her  curled  up  under  the  table  on 
blankets — the  only  dry  spot  in  the  room. 
The  wife  of  an  army  officer  in  Texas 
told  me  how,  after  much  difficulty,  she 
obtained  “light  bread”  of  an  old  Mexican 
woman,  and  rejoiced  over  it  until  once 
complimenting  her  for  not  failing  to 
come  during  a  cold  snap,  the  woman  re¬ 
plied  she  did  have  trouble  to  keep  it 
warm,  but  she  rolled  it  up  in  her  shawl 
and  took  it  into  bed  with  her.  There¬ 
after  my  friend  dispensed  with  “light 
bread.”  (This  is  the  southern  term  for 
raised  white-flour  bread.) 

While  those  who  travel  regret,  on 
their  return,  the  obsequious  servants  of 
Oriental  countries,  yet  when  one  reads 
of  their  various  tricks  behind  the  scenes, 
and  knows  it  would  be  impossible  to 
work  one’s  self  there  without  loss  of 
dignity  and  respect,  one  concludes  it  is 
well  to  be  self-uelpful  here,  and  that 
the  new  Swede  or  Irish  girl  who  serves 
hash  in  the  fruit  dish,  and  toasts  bread 
in  the  corn-popper,  can  much  better  be 
borne  with  and  taught  than  the  native 
servants  in  India. 
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A  Bargain  in  Dress  Goods. 

The  last  of  the  load  had  been  bundled 
on  to  the  wagon,  and  little  Jed  stood 
holding  the  horse,  which  was  a  bit  im¬ 
patient. 

“You  won’t  forget,  will  you,  Father? 
We  really  ain’t  got  nothing  to  our 
backs,  and  it’s  a  disgrace.  I’ve  made 
over  till  there  ain’t  anything  left  to 
make  over,  and  I  ain’t  got  nothing  but 
what  I’ve  got  -on,  ’cept  my  black  dress, 
and  the  girls  are  all  worse  off  yet.  And 
Susie  hasn’t  been  to  Sunday  school  for 
three  Sundays  ’cause  she  don’t  look  de¬ 
cent,  and  her  teacher's  been  here  in¬ 
quiring.  It’s  kind  o’  mortifying.” 

Mrs.  Hollis’s  voice  was  full  of  apology 
as  she  accompanied  her  husband  down 
the  gravel  walk.  He  scowled  but  made 
no  reply  as  he  took  the  reins  from  Jed 
and  sprang  into  the  wagon. 

“You  must  get  something  for  the  girls, 
anyhow,”  his  wife’s  voice  insisted  as  he 
drove  away. 

He  gave  the  lines  a  yank.  It  was  ex¬ 
asperating  to  have  to  be  bothered  with 
women  and  their  fixings.  He  didn’t  see 
why  they  didn’t  look  well  enough.  Of 
course,  they  weren’t  dressed  expensive — 
it  wasn’t  proper  that  farmers’  families 
should  be — but  there  wasn’t  any  need  of 
making  such  a  fuss. 

The  Sunday  school  teacher  had  been 
there?  He  remembered  her.  She  al¬ 
ways  smiled  at  him  and  made  him  won¬ 
der  to  himself  if  he  were  such  a  bad- 
looking  chap  after  all. 

Well,  perhaps  he  had  better  get  some¬ 
thing  for  Susie.  This  last  crop  was  an 
extra  heavy  one,  and  he  had  made  a 
good  deal  out  of  it,  and  so  he  might  as 
well  be  generous  and  get  all  his  wife 
asked  for.  There  was  nothing  stingy 
about  him.  No,  Sir. 

He  smiled  complacently  as  he  drove 
into  the  village. 

“You  can’t  say  but  what  I’ve  done  the 
handsome  thing  by  you  this  time,”  Mr. 
Hollis  remarked  proudly  to  his  wife,  as 
he  threw  down  a  heavy  bundle  at  her 
feet,  and  watched  her  as  she  knelt  down 
to  open  it. 

Her  eyes  glowed  as  one  knot  after  an¬ 
other  gave  way.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  she  had  undone  a  store  bundle. 
She  did  not  want  to  be  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  end  the  expectancy,  and  dis¬ 
close  its  contents. 

“Seems  to  me  you  ain’t  in  very  much 
of  a  hurry  after  wanting  it  so  bad.”  Her 
husband’s  voice  was  a  bit  aggressive. 

She  hastily  slipped  off  the  last  string 
and  pulled  off  the  wrapper. 

The  children  crowded  around  her. 

“Isn’t  that  fine  enough  to  suit  you?” 

Mr.  Hollis  chuckled  exultantly  as  he 
leaned  over,  and  catching  hold  of  an 
end,  unrolled  yards  and  yards  of  stout 
cotton.  It  was  a  bright  yellow  ground 
with  a  black  figure  running  over  it. 

“Latest  pattern,”  he  exclaimed  with 
pride.  “The  girl  called  it  palm-leaf,  but 
I  told  her  ’twas  crook-neck  squashes  or 
1  was  no  farmer.  So  I  bought  the  whole 
piece.  Thought  I  might  just  as  well, 
and  I  got  a  good  bit  knocked  off. 

“Don’t  you  like  it,  eh?”  abruptly, 
glancing  at  the  downcast  face  of  his 
wife.  “It  was  dreadful  economical,  you 
see,  ’cause  when  one  dress  begins  to 
wear  out,  you  can  mend  it  with  another, 
and  so  keep  things  going  pretty  well. 
And  there  won’t  nobody  else  have  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  ’cause  that  is  all  there  is. 

“Great  scheme,  that.” 

He  chuckled  again  hoarsely  to  himself 
as  he  stamped  away. 

She  didn’t  seem  a  bit  grateful.  It  was 
provoking. 

The  following  Sunday,  the  entire  Hol¬ 
lis  family  appeared  in  church. 

Mr.  Hollis  had  gone  early  that  he 
might  see  a  neighbor  about  haying  the 
next  morning,  and  as  he  stood  with  a 
group  of  men  ana  boys  about  the  church 
door,  he  was  suddenly  conscious  that  i-e 
men  were  losing  interest  in  his  account 
of  a  certain  sharp  transaction  whereby 
he  had  been,  the  gainer. 


He  turned.  His  family  was  entering 
the  church.  Mrs.  Hollis  and  the  four 
girls  led  the  way.  They  all  wore  their 
new  dresses.  They  were  made  exactly 
alike.  The  three  boys  followed. 

A  soft  laugh  floated  across  the  vesti¬ 
bule  as  they  passed  into  the  church. 

“All  off  one  piece,”  a  woman’s  voice 
whispered.  “Don’t  they  look  too  much 
like  a  charitable  institution?” 

There  was  a  chorus  of  giggles.  Mr. 
Hollis  strode  into  the  church,  and 
glanced  hastily  at  the  boys.  They  were 
just  settling  themselves  into  the  family 
pew.  There  was  no  crook-neck  squash 
pattern  visible  on  them.  He  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  he  walked  up  the  aisle. 

The  sermon  was  unusually  dry  that 
morning.  Or  possibly,  Mr.  Hollis’s  mind 
was  not  upon  it.  Almost  unconsciously, 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  could  see 
the  five  figures  in  their  yellow  gowns. 
Ella’s  was  becoming.  It  just  suited  her 
dark  hair  and  red  cheeks,  but  poor  Susie 
looked  sick  and  thin.  He  had  never  be¬ 
fore  noticed  how  peaked  the  child  was. 
It  must  be  she  was  not  well.  His  heart 
hardened  with  indignation  at  his  wife 
for  not  telling  him.  A  man  ought  to 
know  about  his  own  family.  If  she 
needed  a  doctor  he  guessed  he  could 
afford  to  have  one.  He  wasn’t  a  poor 
man.  He  never  begrudged  his  family 
anything! 

He  glanced  at  Sarah.  She  was  the 
oldest.  Her  eyes  were  downcast  and  her 
cheeks  a  vivid  red.  Mrs.  Hollis  was 
looking  at  the  minister.  Little  Bessie 
had  fallen  asleep  and  her  yellow  shoul¬ 
ders  rested  in  Ella’s  yellow  lap. 

His  eyes  wandered  beyond  to  the  other 
women  in  the  congregation.  There  were 
the  Summer  boarders  in  all  sorts  of 
light,  fluffy  things,  and  the  farmers’ 
daughters  in  white  or  blue  or  pink,  or 
even  black.  He  never  noticed  until  now 
how  nice  a  woman  looked  in  black.  He 
must  buy  his  wife  a  black  dress  next 
time  he  went  to  town.  She  didn’t  need 
it,  of  course,  but  it  was  just  as  well 
sometimes  to  give  women  folk  things 
they  didn’t  need.  It  humored  them.  She 
used  to  be  a  very  pretty  woman,  but 
somehow  to-day  she  looked  terribly  old 
and  faded. 

He  wouldn’t  forget. 

The  next  day  the  yellow  dresses  ap¬ 
peared  again.  So  on  for  a  week. 

One  morning,  Mrs.  Hollis  explained. 
“I  hope  you  don't  think  I’m  extravagant 
a-wearing  our  new  clothes  all  the  time,” 
she  ventured.  “But  really  we  ain’t  got 
anything  else.  We’d  just  got  reduced  to 
rags,  and  them  I  had  to  take  for  clean¬ 
ing  cloths  just  as  fast  as  I  got  the 
dresses  done. 

“There  was  enough  for  two  dresses 
apiece  for  the  girls,  so  they  have  some 
a  little  mite  pore  fancy  for  Sunday 
wear.  It  seems  to  be  real  good- wearing 
stuff,  and  1  guess  it  won’t  fade  much.” 

Her  voice  seemed  far  away.  He  was 
staring  hard  at  his  plate.  It  seemed  to 
have  a  running  pattern  of  crook-neck 
squashes. 

Mr.  Hollis  did  not  attend  church  next 
Sunday.  He  pleaded  a  sick  horse  for 
excuse,  and  retired  to  the  barn,  from 
whose  cobwebbed  window  he  saw  the 
family  depart,  all  save  Sarah — she  had 
refused  to  go.  The  laugh  of  the  girl 
last  Sunday  echoed  in  his  ears,  and  he 
shut  his  teeth  hard. 

“It’s  good-wearing  stuff,”  he  muttex-ed 
to  himself  as  he  vindictively  kicked  a 
keg. 

The  third  Sunday,  Mr.  Hollis  had 
business  out  of  town. 

“I  really  can’t  attend  to  it  any  other 
time,”  he  explained  to  his  wife. 

She,  Bessie  and  the  boys  attended 
church.  They  were  all  at  supper  when 
he  returned,  anu  he  took  his  place 
quickly  at  the  table. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  rested  on  Jed.  He 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


seemed  to  see  something  familiar.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  It 
was  a  blouse  covered  with  the  palmleaf 
pattern. 

His  knife  and  fork  fell  with  a  thud. 

“Go  and  take  that  thing  off!”  he  com¬ 
manded,  in  thundering  tones. 

Jed  looked  scared  and  half  arose. 
Then  he  looked  helplessly  at  his  mothei’. 

“He  hasn’t  got  any  other,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  in  an  awed  voice.  “He  spoiled  his 
only  other  one  yesterday  when  he  got 
caught  on  some  nails,  and  I  couldn’t 
mend  it  nohow.  I  sat  up  late  to  make 
this  out  of  a  breadth  from  Sarah’s  dress. 
Hers  got  terribly  burned  somehow.” 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Jed  stood 
holding  on  to  his  chair  uncertain,  Sarah 
looked  at  her  plate,  Bessie’s  blue  eyes 
peered  startled  over  the  rim  of  her  mug. 

Mr.  Hollis  moved  uneasily.  He  open¬ 
ed  his  mouth  to  speak.  Then  he  shut 
it  again,  took  up  his  cup  and  drank  a 
long  swallow  of  tea. 

“I  wish,”  he  said,  speaking  in  a  loud 
voice  and  looking  past  his  wife  out  of 
the  window  beyond — “I  wish  you  would 
take  all  that  stuff  away  and  never  let 
me  see  a  mite  of  it  again.  I’m  sick  of 
it.” 

“They  are  good-wearing  dresses,”  she 
began.  “It  seems  a  waste - ” 

Her  husband  brought  his  list  down  so 
that  the  dishes  rattled. 

“Waste  be  hanged!”  he  shouted.  He 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  roll  of  bills.  These  he  shoved 
across  the  table  to  his  wife.  “I’ll  hitch 
up  in  the  morning,  and  you  can  drive 
over  and  get  what  you  want,”  he  said, 
as  he  pushed  back  bis  chair  and  started 
for  the  door. 

“I  s’pose  I  can  use  it  up  in  dusters,” 
his  wife  ruminated  to  herself. 

“No!”  The  command  came  swift  and 
steim  from  the  doorway. 

“No  dustei’S,  no — no  nothing.  I’m  sick 
to  death  of  crook-neck  squashes.” 

He  slammed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
bolted  through  the  shed.  In  his  haste, 


he  upset  a  Darrel.  Out  from  it  rolled 
the  torn,  cut  and  bui’ned  l’emains  of 
Sarah’s  dress. 

“I  don’t  blame  her  one  mite,”  he 
chuckled  as  he  vindictively  kicked  it 
into  a  dark  corner  and  sent  an  old  boot 
flying  after  it. 

“Durn  the  pattern.” — Harriet  Caryl 
Cox,  in  Chicago  Record. 
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white  goods  under  price 

— good  goods — money’s  worth  so 
extraordinary,  as  will  pay  people 
to  buy  lots  of. 

White  Dimities  5c.  yard. 

White  P.  K.’s  5c.  yard. 

White  P.  K.’s  10c.  yard. 

White  Organdies — checks  and 
stripes — 10c.  yard. 

Other  choice  white  goods  in 
this  special-price  sale — 15c.,  20c., 
25c.,  35c.  yard. 

Send  for  samples. 

Closing  out  lot  of  12J^c.  pretty 
wash  goods — neat  colorings,  6 Y\c. 
— goods  most  every  home  has 
uses  for,  and  to  get  them  half- 
price  is  important. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  Hm. 


$2.45  buys  a  Rt  ttEBOD?  Baby  Carriage 

32  page  Catalogue  Free.  Wo  Pay  Freight  and  sit  ip  on  10 
days  trial.  No  money  required  i  n  advance.  Address 
VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept,  11  iG,  1  Gi  to  1GZ  Ply  mouth  PI.,  Chicago, 111. 


MODEL HOUSE 


Is  kept  in  model  order  by  a  model  housewife  —  she  cleans 
the  dishes  and  kitchen  utensils,  cleans  the  floors  and  windows, 
cleans  everything  cleanable  with 

G°Jasf 

Washing  Powder 


quickly 

dirt  or  grease.  1 1  makes  everything  shine 
like  new.  It  does  the  work  in  half  the 
time,  with  half  the  labor  and  at  half  the 
cost  of  soap  or  any  other  cleanser. 

For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large 
package. 


The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company 


CH1CAQO 


ST.  LOUIS 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


—Put  on  in 
One  minute. 

No  Sewingf 


|  Fits  any, 
r  Frame. ^ 

V? 

;Y 

non 


e  Jones  Umbrella  ‘  Roof  “ 


Cover  Your  Own  Umbrella 

Don’t  throw  away  your  old  one— make  it  new  for  $1.00. 
Recovering  only  takes  one  minute.  No  sewing.  A  clumsy 
man  can  do  it  ns  well  as  a  clever  woman. 


UNION  Jp 

TV^silk 

AdjuslableRoof 


THE  JONES  MULLEN  CO.,  396-398  Broadway.  New  York. 


WHAT  TO  DO. — Take  the  measure  tin  inches!  of  your  old  umbrella.  Co  nt  the  uuiuhcr  of 
outside  ribs.  Stale  if  the  center  rod  is  o-  steel  or  wood.  Full  instructions  for  putt  ng  on  the  cover 
will  be  seut.  with  all  orders.  Our  special  price-list  of  different  sizes  and  qualit  es  in  tiled  on  request. 

Send  for  our  free  hook.  *  Umorella  Economy,'’  anyway.  Your  umbrella  will  wear  out  some  day, 
and  you  will  be  glad  that  you  know  about 


TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 


Send  us  H  I  and  we  will  mail  you,  PRE¬ 
PAID,  Union  Twilled  Silk,  2(i-ineh 
“Adjustable  Roof”  (28-inch,  HI. 25; 
30-inch,  HI. 50).  If  the  “Roof”  is  not  all  you  expected,  or  hoped  for,  return 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE,  and  get  your  money'  Imck  by  return  mail— no  questions 
asked. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

Wheat  has  rallied  somewhat  from  its 
previous  weakness,  and  although  the  ad¬ 
vance  is  not  very  pronounced,  still  the 
market  as  a  whole  was  in  better  condition. 
Sales  were  not  very  heavy,  but  the  outlook 
seems  to  be  good,  and  reports  from  abroad 
indicate  a  little  better  prices.  There  is  a 
better  export  demand  for  corn,  which  was 
firmer  and  slightly  higher.  Crop  reports 
continue  favorable.  Oats  are  meeting  a 
good  export  demand,  and  sales  have  been 
fair,  although  the  market  remains  quiet. 
The  rye  market  is  dull  and  easier,  and  the 
market  for  barley  is  very  quiet.  Arrivals 
of  butter  have  been  very  light,  and  the 
market  has  made  a  material  advance. 
This  has  been  bad  on  the  export  trade, 
which  has  fallen  off  largely.  The  cheese 
market  is  quiet  under  small  demands  from 
buyers.  Receipts  of  eggs  are  fair,  but  the 
quantity  of  strictly  fancy  is  very  small. 
Receipts  of  potatoes  are  liberal,  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  is  growing  weaker. 
The  quality  of  recent  receipts  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  shows  some  improvement.  Receipts 
of  live  poultry  have  been  liberal,  and 
Spring  chickens  are  weak  but  fowls  are 
steady.  There  is  a  light  demand  for  tur¬ 
keys;  large  receipts  of  dressed  poultry, 
poor  demand  and  dull  prices.  The  supply 
of  Long  Island  ducks  is  light,  and  prices 
have  advanced  somewhat.  The  supply  of 
fruits  is  generally  heavy,  but  the  cool 
weather  has  been  favorable  to  handling, 
and  there  has  been  less  loss  in  conse¬ 
quence.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  choice 
quality  of  apples,  especially  for  the  red 
varieties,  which  are  in  light  supply.  A 
heavy  supply  of  pears,  and  a  light  one  ol 
peaches,  a  large  supply  of  muskmelons, 
and  prices  are  very  low.  Watermelons, 
also,  are  plentiful,  and  sell  slowly. 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  August  19,  1S99. 

BEANS  AND  REAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per 

bushel  . — 

Poor  to  good . 1  w 

Medium,  1898,  choice . } 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 1 

Med.  &  Pea,  poor  to  goou . 1  15 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  to 

Poor  to  good . . . l 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1 

Poor  to  good . 1 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice . 1 

Lima,  California  . 3 

Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel...,. 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 1 


40 

85 

05 


BUTTER, 
western,  extras, 


per 


Creamery, 

lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  . 

Half  furkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Tins,  etc . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras.. 

Firsts  . 

Current  packed,  finest . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Thirds  . 

Fourths  . 
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State,  full 
fancy 
Good  to 
Colored, 
Good  to 
Common 


CHEESE. 

cream,  large,  white, 


prune . 

fancy . 

prime . 

to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

White,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice. 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice.. 

Large,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair . 

Full  skims  . 
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EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  &  near-by,  avge 

best,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts.. 

Seconds  . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  candled,  finest . 

Seconds,  per  30  doz.  case . 3 

Lower  grades,  30  doz.  case . 3  30  @3  75 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30  doz. 

case  . 3  00  @3  15 

Uncandled  dirties,  per  3u  doz. 

case  . 2  40  @3  00 

Checks,  good  to  prime . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz.  case..l 
Very  inferior  culls,  per  case  —  1 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Nyack  Pip.,  up-riv  & 

J’y,  per  d-h  bbl  . 1  50  @1  75 

Open  heads  prime  . 1  25  ©1  50 

Orange  Pippin,  per  d-h  bbl — I  25  @1  50 

Open  heads  per  bbl  . 1  00  @1  25 

Codling  per  d-h  bbl  . 1  50  @2  00 

Holland  Pip  per  d-h  bbl  . 1  50  @2  00 

Gravestein  per  d-h  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

Alexander  per  d-h  bbl  . 2  00  ©2  50 

Oldenburg  per  d-h  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Common  and  windfalls  per  bbl  50  ©  75 
Pears,  Bartlett,  Md.  &  Del.  per 

crate  .  75  @1  00 


@2  40 
95  ©2  25 
50  (hi  80 


Jersey,  large  barrels . 2  50  © 3  00 

Up-river,  large  barrels  . 3  00  ©3  2i> 

Short  barrels  . 2  50  ©2  75 

Clapps  Favorite,  up-river,  per 

boi  . 2  50  @3  00 

Beil,  Jersey  &  up-riv,  prime. 

per  bbl  . 2  00  ©2  25 

Common,  near-by,  per  bbl . 1  75  ©2  00 

Plums,  State,  Reine  Claude,  per 

8-lb  basket  . 25  @  30 

Com.  green  sorts,  per  8-lb 

basket  .  15  @  20 

Damson,  per  8-Ib  basket .  25  ©  30 

Large  blue  table  sorts,  8-lb 

basket  .  20  @  25 

Com,  blue  sorts,  per  8-lb  bsk.  18  ©  20 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  per  car¬ 
rier  ..- . 1 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket  . 1 

Fair  to  prime,  per  basket  . 

Common,  per  basket  . 

Grapes,  up-river,  Delaware,  per 

case  . 1 

Niagara,  per  case  . 

Moore's  Early,  per  case  . 

Champion,  per  carrier  . 

Del.,  Moore's  Early,  per  car¬ 
rier  . . . 

Southern  Concord,  per  case  ... 

N.  &  S.  C.  Del.  fancy  refrig., 

per  carrier  . 1 

Niagara,  fancy  refrig.,  per 

carrier  . 1  00 

South’n  Del.  &  Niag.,  ordin¬ 
ary,  per  carrier  .  50 

Huckleberries,  Shawangunk 

Mountains,  per  quart  .  7  @  10 

Pocono  Mountain,  per  quart...  7  ©  10 

Other  Penna.,  per  quart  .  5  @  8 

Jersey,  per  quart .  4  ©  8 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  large, 
per  quart 
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Jersey,  sound,  per  quart  .  8 

Inferior,  per  quart .  5 

Muskmelons,  Hackensack,  Nut¬ 
meg,  per  barrel  .  75 

Monmouth  Co.  Jenny  Lind, 

per  bbl  .  50 

Hackensack  Seed,  per  bbl  .  40 

So.  Jersey  Gem  &  J.  L.,  per 

bbl  .  50 

Average,  %-bbl  crate  .  25 

Inferior,  per  crate .  25 

Emerald  Gem,  per  large  crate.  50 

Gem  &  J.  Lind,  per  2  basket 

carrier  .  40 

Watermelons,  Md.  &  Jersey, 

straight  car-load  lots  by  rail  75  00©150  00 

Large,  per  100  .  15  00©)  18  00 

Small  to  med.,  per  100  .  8  00©  12  00 

Va.  large,  per  100  .  12  00©)  14  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  —  7  00©)  10  Ou 
Pineapples,  Abbaka,  24s  to  18s, 

per  case  . 3  00  ©4  00 

36s  to  30s,  per  case  . 2  00  ©3  00 

Smooth  Cayennes,  per  case... 3  00  @3  75 

FRU 1 TS.— EVAPORA  TED. 

Apples,  choice .  8%© 

Prime  .  8V4© 

Low  grades  .  6  © 

Chops  .  lVi© 

Cores  and  skins .  1%@ 

Apricots,  California,  boxes,  per 

lb  .  11  Vi© 

Blackberries  .  4  @ 

Cherries,  new  .  9  © 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  bxs —  11  © 

Raspberries  . llVi© 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator  — 

No.  2  red  delivered  . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . . 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  alloat. 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered  . 

No.  2  in  elevator  . 

No.  2  white  in  elevator  . 

No.  2  yellow  in  elevator . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

No.  3  white . 

No.  2  white  clipped  . 

No.  3  white  clipped  . 

No.  2  mixed  . 

No.  3  mixed  . 

Rejected  . 

Rejected  white  . 

No.  2  mixed  delivered  . 

Track  mixed  . 

Track  white  . 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

Buffalo  . 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track 

Rye  flour  . 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice, 

West.,  del  .  46  ©  50 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f..  Buffalo  .  37%@  38 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1  .  80  ©  85 

No.  2  .  72 %©  SO 

No.  3  .  55  ©  65 

Clover  .  50  ©  55 

Clover,  mixed  .  55  ©  60 

Straw,  rye  .  45  ©)  50 

Oat  .  30  ©  35 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb..  7%@  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb  .  6%@  7 % 

Poor  to  med.,  per  lb .  5%@  6% 

Culls,  per  Hi  .  4%@  5% 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  4  ©  4% 

Grassers,  per  II)  .  3%@  4 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

per  lb  .  10  @  10% 

Fair  to  good,  per  II)  .  8 %©  9% 

Common,  per  lb  .  6%@  8 

Buttermilks,  per  II)  .  7  ©  8 

Grassers,  per  II)  .  6  @  7 

Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs  . 5  00  ©7  40 

Culls,  per  100  lbs  . 4  00  ©4  75 

Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs  . 2  75  ©4  60 

Culls,  per  100  lbs  . 2  00  @2  50 

Hogs,  eountrv  dressed,  light, 

per  tb  .  7%©  S 

Medium,  per  lb  .  6*4©  7 

Live,  per  100  lbs  . 5  00  ©5  25 

POTATOES. 

East  end  L.  I.  fancy,  per  bbl...  —  @2  00 

L.  T.  fair  to  prime,  in  bulk,  per 

bbl . 1  50  ©1  75 

South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  —  ©1  75 

Up-river  and  J'y.,  avg  lots,  per 

bbl  . 1  37  @1  50 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bag  .  —  @1  50 

Southern,  fair  to  choice,  per 

bbl  . 1  25  @1  50 

Sweets,  Va.  yellow,  choice,  per 

bbl  . 2  00  ©  — 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 1  50  ©1  75 

Culls,  per  barrel  .  50  ©  75 

POULTRY.— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  avg.  grades,  hens  or 

toms  .  11  ©  11  % 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  It)  .  16  ©  17 

Mixed  weights  .  13  ©  15 

Penn.,  mixed  weights  .  13  ©  15 

Culls  .  10  ©  12 

West’n  dry-pkd,  fancy  .  11  ©  12 


Scalded,  fancy  . 

Dry-pkd  or  scalded,  good  to 

prime  . 

Small  . 

Fowls,  State  &  Penna.,  good  to 

prime  . 

West’n,  dry-pkd,  prime . 

Southw’n,  dry-pkd,  prime  . 

West’n,  scalded,  avg.  prime... 

Heavy  . 

Old  cocks,  western,  per  lb  . 

Ducks,  eastern,  Spring,  per  lb... 

L.  L,  Spring,  per  lb  . 

West’n,  Spring,  per  It)  . 

Old,  per  lb  . 

Geese,  East’ll,  Spring,  selected 

white,  per  lb  . 

Dark,  per  lb  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  while,  per 

dozen  . 2 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz  . 1 

POULTRY.— LIVE. 

Geese  in  light  supply  and 
steady.  Pigeons  weak. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb 

Small,  per  lb  . 

Fowls,  per  lb  . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb  . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  western,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair  . 

Geese,  western,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair  . 

Pigeons,  per  pair  . 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  State,  fancy  large 

white,  doz.  roots  . 

St.  &  Mich.,  com  to  good,  doz 

roots  . 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Per  bu  box  . 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  1.000...1 

Pickles,  L.  I.,  per  1,000  . 1 

Pickles,  Jersey,  per  1,000  . 1 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100  . 2 

Egg  plants,  Mon.  Co.,  per  bbl.. 

South  Jersey,  per  bbl  . 

Jersey,  per  %-bbl  box  . 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  per  100 

Monmouth  Co.,  per  100  . 

Lima  beans,  southern,  Potato, 

%-bbl  . 

Flat,  bu  basket  . 

Hackensack,  Potato,  bag  . 

So.  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag . 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  red,  prime, 

per  bag  . 1 

Red,  inferior,  bag  . 

White,  per  bbl  . 1 

Yellow,  per  bag  . 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 1 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl  . 2 

Shelter  Island,  vellow,  per 

bbl  . 1 

State  &  west’n  yellow,  per  bbl 
State  &  western  red,  per  bbl..l 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bu  box _ 

Per  barrel  . 

Peas,  west’n  N.  Y.,  poor  to 

prime,  per  bag  . 

String  beans,  State,  wax,  per 

bag  . 

Jersey  &  L.  T.,  per  bag  . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl  . 

Tomatoes,  Mon.  Co.  N.  J.  Acme, 

per  box  . 

Other  Mon.  Co.,  per  box . 

So  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box  . 

So.  Jersey,  Grant,  bu  box _ 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl 

PRICES  OF  FEEDS. 

City  bran,  per  ton  . 14  51 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  per 

ton  . 14  ( 

Spring  bran,  to  arrive,  bulk.. 14  ( 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per 

ton  . 15  ( 

Sharps,  per  ton  . 17  ! 

Red  Dog  . 18  i 

Linseed  oil  meal  . 24  i 

Cake  . 24  i 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 21  i 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,984 
cans  of  milk,  166  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
and  S56  cans  of  cream.  The  Milk  Exchange 
price  is  2%  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  ship¬ 
pers. 
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WHY  PRESS. 


KADK  UY  TMB 

C00KS0N 

MFG.CO. 

vmni  an.  ms. 


Original  Triple  Lever  Full  Circle  Press. 

For  Power.  Lightness  and  Speed  it  is  the  Peerless 
Gem  of  the  Prairie.  Strongest  and  best  baler  made. 
Capacity  from  10  to  15  tons  per  day.  Shipping  weight 
under  2  000  lbs.  Works  easy  with  one  or  two  horses. 
When  writing  mention  The  K.  N.-Y. 


EGGS 


BUTTER 


HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICES 

a  A  R  N  ER  <*  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  ol 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  GO. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  Wes’ 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stook:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


APPLES,  PEARS 

Highest  Prices  obtained. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


in.  3D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  centa  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make  and 
save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it  and 
watch  it. 


FOR  SALE-CELERY  BUSINESS. 

Established  Eight  Years. 

Eleven  acres  tine  muck  land  with  growing  crop, 
will  be  sold  crop  included  or  land  only.  Located 
central  New  York.  25  Express  trains  stop  daily.  Good 
reason  for  selling  Address  A.  B.  C.,  care  The  It.  N.-Y 


TEXAS  SCHOOL  LANDS. 


SOON  TO  BE  ON  THE  MARKET. 

In  addition  to  the  public  free  school  and  asylum 
lands  belonging  to  the  State,  now  on  the  market  by 
an  act  of  the  last  legislature  which  takes  effect  and 
goes  into  operation  ou  August  27,  1899,  three  million 
acres  more  will  then  be  placed  on  the  market  for  sale 
by  the  State,  at  the  minimum  price  of  one  dol  ar  per 
acre  for  grazing  land,  and  $1.56  per  acre  for  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  on  terms  within  reach  of  all.  viz:  One- 
fortieth  of  the  purchase  money  in  cash  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  forty  years  time,  at  3  per  cent  annual  inter¬ 
est.  This  and  all  the  other  free  school  and  asylum 
lands  can  be  bought  in  tracts  of  from  86  acres  to  four 
sections  (646  acres  each). 

On  receipt  of  56  ce  ts  will  send  a  map  of  the  State 
by  counties,  and  a  pamphlet  giving  a  full  text  of  the 
State  laws  governing  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the 
forms  used  in  making  application  to  purchase  same, 
the  names  of  counties  In  which  the  same  are  located, 
and  the  quantity  In  each,  together  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  proceed  to  purchase  any  part  of  the 
same  when  placed  upon  the  market. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  life  time  to  get  some 
good  mnd  cheap,  as  cheap  lands  in  Texas  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Send  money  by  draft,  P.  O  order  or  express.  Money 
order  payable  to  undersigned. 

Address  ail  communications  to 

G.  W.  MENDELL  Sr.,  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 

References:  Any  of  the  state  or  county  officers,  or 
any  bank  in  the  city. 


j/7re  {/ou 
booking  for 
(food  f arm 

One  that  will  yield  handsome  returns? 
If  you  are.  write  to  me  ut  once  for  full 
information  of  four  splendid  farms  In 
the  best  section  of  Kansas,  ninety 
miles  from  Kansas  City.  640  acres  in 
the  largest  one.  Modern  buildings— 
barn,  stables,  etc.  Completely  fenced 
and  fully  improved,  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Ample  water  supply.  Fruit  and 
shade  trees.  Fully  equipped,  and 
equally  suitable  for  cultivating  or 
stock  raising.  Three  smaller  farms 
adjoin.  Railroad  passes  within  sight 
of  house.  \%  miles  from  town.  Stores, 
churches,  schools,  etc.  A  great  bargain. 

Plenty  of  game  and  good  hunt¬ 
ing  on  grounds  and  in  proxim¬ 
ity  for  party  desiring  to  secure 
a  country  place  for  pleasure. 


A  booklet  containing  full  descriptions  and 
pictures  of  the  farms,  with  information 
about  climate,  soil,  crops,  shipping  facil¬ 
ities,  etc.,  mailed  free  if  you  write  fot  it. 


Address  J.  B.  LEWIS,  299  Congress  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


58th  ANNUAL  FAIR 

OF  THE 

Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society 

To  be  Held  at  the  Hudson  River  Driving 
Park,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y., 

September  12,  13,  14  and  15,  1899. 

Large  Premiums — Fine  Accommodations. 
Largest  Fair  in  ihe  State  with  the  exception  of 
State  Fair.  Entries  c.ose  September  U,  1899. 

I3f~  Send  for  Premium  List,  mi 

R.  W.  RIVES,  President. 

J.  M.  Booth,  Acting  Secretary. 


$15.25  oll4B‘mfD 


Equal  to  any  Machine  sold  for 
fifty  to  sixty  dollars. 


ANTI¬ 

TRUST 

PRICE 


SPECIAL 
60  DAY 
OFFER 

Send  for  Large  Illustration 
and  Full  Description. 

We  have  Stoves. Cutters. 

Vehicles,  Harness  and 
Bicycles,  all  at  Manu¬ 
facturer's  Price. 

Consumors  C.  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

269-271  S.  DESPLAINES  ST..  CHICAGO. 

The  Business  Hen. 

By  U.  W.  COLLINGWOOD.  Price,  46c 

This  book  deals  with  the  business  side  of  poult  ry 
keeping,  giving  accurate  accounts  of  the  method 
followed  on  several  pioiitable  poultry  farms. 

IT  COVERS  THE  WHOLE  GROUND. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  sells  all  farm  books. 
A  specialty  of  quoting  prices  on  combinations.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  readers  given  free. 


1800 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Our  Subscription  Work 

for  1899-00  begins  August  15.  The  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  organization  that  produces  it.  as  the  editors 
and  publishers.  Taken  altogether,  editors,  publishers  and  readers 
form  a  great  co-operative  organization.  In  order  to  meet  the  great 
expense  of  gathering  reliable  agricultural  information,  and  publish¬ 
ing  it,  a  large  number  of  subscribers  is  essential  The  larger  the 
list  of  subscribers,  the  better  the  paper,  so  that  when  an  old 
subscriber  induces  one  or  more  of  his  neighbors  to  join,  he 
benefits  the  organization  and  helps  make  a  better  paper.  This 
co-operative  spirit  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is 
the  spirit  that  makes  readers  feel  an  interest  in  their  paper 

At  this  time,  we  wish  to  fan  and  kindle  this  spirit  to  a  hot  blaze. 
We  desire  every  reader  to  remind  himself  of  his  part  in  this  great 
co-operative  organization,  and  do  something  to  increase  its  member¬ 
ship.  We  are  going  to  do  our  part  as  best  we  know  how,  and  we 
will  give  you  a  liberal  share  of  the  rewards,  both  in  the  quality  of 
the  paper  and  in  a  share  of  the  cash. 

From  August  15  to  October  1,  1899,  we  will  fill  orders  for  trial 
subscriptions  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for  25  cents.  To  agents 
we  will  allow  a 

Commission  of  10  cents 

on  these  trial  subscriptions  The  agent  will  keep  10  cents  and  send 
only  15  cents  with  each  name.  Clubs  of  10  or  more  may  be  sent  at 
10  cents  each— the  10  for  $1.  But  if  the  agent  win  a  prize,  the  extra 
five  cents  for  each  name  above  10  will  be  kept  out  of  the  prize  money. 
That  is,  agents  who  do  not  win  prizes  will  have  a  commission  of  15 
cents  in  clubs  of  10  or  more,  and  agents  who  win  prizes  will  have  a 
commission  of  15  cents  on  the  first  10  names  and  10  cents  on  all 
names  above  10.  We  do  this  to  increase  the  rewards  to  agents  who 
send  clubs  of  10  or  more,  but  do  not  win  prizes. 

Twenty-nine  Prizes 

will  be  awarded  October  1,  to  the  29  largest  clubs  received  during 
the  contest,  but  no  prize  will  be  awarded  for  a  club  of  less  than  10 


names.  Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

For  the  Largest  Club,  -----  $50 

For  the  Second  Largest  Club,  40 

For  the  Third  Largest  Club,  -  30 

For  the  Fourth  Largest  Club,  20 

For  the  Fifth  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -  15 

For  the  Sixth  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -10 

For  the  Seventh  Largest  Club,  -  7 

For  the  next  2  Largest  Clubs,  each  $5,  -  -  10 

For  the  next  5  Largest  Clubs,  each  $3,  -  I  5 

For  the  next  15  Largest  Clubs,  each  $1,  -  -  15 


As  a  further  inducement,  if  any  agent’s  club  exceed  500  names, 
we  will  give  him,  in  addition  to  the  above  commissions  and  prizes, 

a  high-grade  bicycle  (either  ladies’ 
or  gents’)  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  If  only  one 
club  exceed  500,  then  the  agent  gets 
$50  in  cash  and  the  wheel.  If  two 
clubs  exceed  500  names,  then  the 
second  largest  gets  $40  in  cash  and 
a  wheel,  and  so  on. 

The  clubs  will  be  counted  up  on  the  basis  of  trials  ;  but  yearlies 
will  count  as  four  trials,  and  20  cents  will  be  allowed  as  a  commission 
on  the  yearlies. 

All  subscriptions  will  be  stopped  the  first  of  the  year  unless 
renewed. 

General  subscription  agencies  are  not  allowed  to  compete  for 
these  prizes,  neither  will  two  or  more  agents  be  allowed  to  combine 
in  one  club.  The  subscriptions  must  be  all  paid  for  to  compete  for 
prizes.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  ANI)  HEAR. 

SOME  ODD  SIZES. — In  one  commis¬ 
sion  house  was  a  pile  containing  just 
one-half  dozen  boxes  of  crab  apples. 
The  commission  merchant  said,  “This 
box  is  worth  75  cents,  this  about  70,  this 
about  60,  this  50,  and  these  about  30 
cents.”  No  two  were  of  exactly  the 
same  size.  Some  had  contained  soap, 
some  saleratus,  some  baking  powder, 
etc.  The  brands  indicating  their  former 
contents  were  the  most  conspicuous 
thing  about  them.  The  covers  were  of 
all  sorts  of  odd  pieces  of  boards,  and  the 
whole  lot  was  very  unattractive  in  ap¬ 


pearance.  Such  lots  sell  slowly.  The 
commission  merchant  remarked  that  a 
man  needed  to  do  considerable  guessing 
to  get  just  the  right  prices  on  such  a 
mixed  lot,  and  how  are  such  packages 
to  be  quoted? 

EVAPORATED  BANANAS.— It  has 
been  reported  here  during  the  week  that 
a  syndicate  with  ample  capital  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  put  on  the  market  the  coming 
Fall,  evaporated  bananas.  This  method 
of  preparing  the  fruit  is  not  new,  but 
the  marketing  on  an  extensive  scale  has 
never  been  tried.  In  a  small  way,  the 
evaporated  fruit  has  been  introduced, 
not  only  into  this  country,  but  into  Ger¬ 
many,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 


perhaps  some  other  countries.  It  is  said 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  that  bakers  and 
confectioners  use  it  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  advantage  of  thus  preparing  the 
fruit  for  shipment  will  be  very  apparent 
to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  condition  in 
which  the  green  fruit  often  comes  into 
market. 

“FIXED-UP”  FRUIT.— In  New  York 
City  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
Fruit  Buyers’  Union.  They  have  been 
making  war  on  fruit  put  up  in  a  de¬ 
ceptive  manner.  This  week,  a  cargo  of 
lemons  was  sold  at  auction.  Their  offi¬ 
cial  inspector  reported  that  a  certain 
line  had  been  “fixed-up.”  The  buyers 
boycotted  this  line  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  importer. 
It  needs  action  of  this  kind  to  bring 
some  people  to  their  senses. 

D.  H.  BARRELS. — Some  readers  want 
to  know  what  d.  h.  means  in  the  market 
reports.  It  means  simply  double-headed, 
that  is,  a  barrel  having  two  heads.  The 
larger  part  of  the  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  coming  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  are  shipped  in  these  barrels,  se¬ 
curely  headed  up  at  each  end.  As  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  these,  most  of  the  pota¬ 
toes,  especially  sweet  potatoes,  and  other 
truck  coming  from  nearby  points,  as 
well  as  many  apples,  are  brought  in  bar¬ 
rels  having  but  one  head.  Barrels  con¬ 
taining  sweet  potatoes  and  some  other 
products  arc  usually  covered  with  coarse 
canvas,  a  piece  being  put  over  the  top 
and  one  hoop  being  driven  down  over  it 
solidly,  and  then  nailed.  This  gives 
more  ventilation  than  when  the  barrel 
is  headed  up  tight,  and  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  just  as  well;  but  most  of  the  choicer 
fruits  come  in  d.  h.  barrels. 

POOR  CELERY  —  FANCY  PACK¬ 
AGES. — I  saw  a  lot  of  celery  that  was 
very  nicely  packed,  but  which  would 
hardly  sell  for  enough  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges.  It  was  sent  from  a  nearby 
point,  and  arrived  in  good  condition,  but 
the  stalks  were  altogether  too  short  and 
too  small.  A  whole  head  of  the  celery 
was  not  much  larger  than  a  single  stalk 
of  the  first-class  Michigan  celery.  It 
was  packed  in  handled  baskets,  in  very 
nice  condition,  and  probably,  the  ship¬ 
per  will  wonder  why  it  was  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  low  price;  but  with  the 
market  full  of  choice  Michigan-grown 
celery,  of  good  size  and  fine  appearance, 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  know, 
could  he  see  the  two  kinds  side  by  side. 
It  will  pay  any  shipper,  who  is  not  too 
far  away,  to  visit  the  markets  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  make  comparisons  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  products  there  found.  He  will  be 
likely  to  learn  many  things  that  might 
surprise  him. 

NEW  YORK  AS  AN  EGG  MARKET.— 
It  is  said  that  this  city  is  the  largest  egg 
market  in  the  world.  Last  year’s  re¬ 
ceipts  were  over  90,000,000  dozens,  but 
the  receipts  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year  showed  a  falling  off  from  last  year. 
The  value  of  the  eggs  handled  here  last 
year  was  upwards  of  $18,000,000,  at  the 
average  retail  value  of  20  cents  per 
dozen.  It  is  said  that  the  calico  printers 
use  more  than  40,000,000  dozens  annual¬ 
ly,  and  that  the  coffee  roasters,  the  pho¬ 
tographic  trades,  the  cracker  and  biscuit 
combines,  and  the  chemical  trades  con¬ 
sume  more  than  twice  as  many.  Large 
quantities  are  also  used  in  the  leatner 
trades,  for  tanning,  etc.  They  are,  also, 
largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  many 
patent  foods,  and  the  liquor  trade  takes 
no  inconsiderable  number.  For  many  of 
these  uses,  inferior  grades  of  eggs  are 
used — not  because  they  are  better,  but 
because  they  are  cneaper.  One  biscuit 
company  in  the  city  buys  4,000  dozens 
every  week.  Numerous  substitutes  for 
eggs  have  been  put  forth  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  genuine  hen  fruit  stil 
holds  its  own.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  fit 
for  the  highest  class  consumptive  trade 
are  always  in  demand.  England  im¬ 
ported  last  year  more  than  $20,000,000 
worth  of  eggs,  but  almost  none  of  them 
came  from  this  country.  There  seems  a 
good  outlook  for  the  fruits  of  the  labor 
of  the  American  hen,  both  for  domestic 
and  foreign  consumption.  r.  H.  v. 


SICK  WOMEN 

are  invited  to  consult  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
chief  consulting  physician  to  the  In¬ 
valids’  Plotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  letter,  without  fee  or 
charge  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Pierce  is  a 
specialist  in  the  diseases  of  women.  He 
has  treated  over  half-a-million  women 
for  diseases  of  the  womanly,  organs  and 
ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  women 
he  lias  treated  have  been  absolutely  and 
perfectly  cured.  Every  letter  received 
by  Dr.  Pierce,  is  treated  as  a  purely  per¬ 
sonal  and  private  communication  and  its 
contents  guarded  as  a  sacred  confidence. 
All  answers  to  these  letters  are  sent  in 
sealed  envelopes  bearing  upon  them  no 
printing  or  advertising  whatever. 

Write  to  the  doctor.  It  is  no  use  for 
sick  women  to  write  to  a  man  unless  he 
is  a  doctor.  It  is  no  use  to  “  write  to  a 
woman  ”  unless  the  woman  is  a  doctor. 
Write  to  a  woman  about  cookery  or  any 
branch  of  housekeeping,  because  she  is 
a  woman  and  knows.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
to  write  to  a  woman  about  disease  unless 
she  has  a  doctor's  training  and  diploma. 
A  woman  who  isn’t  a  doctor  is  just  as  dan* 
gcrous  as  a  man  who  isn’t  a  doctor,  when 
she  undertakes  to  treat  disease. 

There  is  no  qualified  woman  physician 
so  far  as  is  known  connected  with  any 
proprietary  medicine  put  up  for  women. 
Even  the  “bearded  woman,”  the  man 
who  advertises  “write  to  a  woman”  is 
not  a  qualified  physician  and  stands  too 
much  in  fear  of  the  law  to  claim  that  he  is. 

There  is  no  other  physician,  male  or 
female,  who,  like  Dr.  Pierce  has  a  record 
of  over  thirty  years,  as  chief  consulting 
physician  of  a  well  known  institution, 
making  a  specialty  of  the  private  treat¬ 
ment  of  women’s  diseases. 

Write  to  the  doctor— Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Women  realize  Dr.  Pierce’s  ability 
when  they  read  his  great  work  the  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Medical  Adviser,  1008-pages ; 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  defray 
expense  of  mailing  only.  Send  21  one- 
cent  stamps  for  paper-bound  edition,  01 
31  stamps  for  cloth.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  he, 

there  la  the  place  for  an 

At  ■cock’s  PIASTERS 


HOW  TO  DRAIN  LAND  PROFITABLY. 

On  every  farm  there  la  prooaoly  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  lard  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

beat  and  moat 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  iaiaent free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany.  N.Y. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ilhacn,  N.  Y. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Beat  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 

PRESS  CO.. 

118  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
Por  Any  Purpose 


Stationarie* ,  Portable e 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 

8tate  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


«  TUI?  PP  AVPflP  "-For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 
inti  VjIUUHjDH.  the  market.  S3,  S5  &  #8. 
Cir.  KASTBKN  MFtf .  CO  ,  267  S.  6th  8t.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profit*. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 


Box  407,  Wnyuesboro,  Pm 


FRUIT 


EVAI’ORATORS  Best  and  cheapest. 
D.  STUTZMAN,  Ligonier,  Ind. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


OLD  SOWS  FOR  BREEDERS. 

An  Iowa  Man  Talks. 

Using  Young  oows. — I  once  asked  a 
man  who  spends  his  time  riding  over 
the  country  buying  butcher  stuff  for  the 
shop  that  he  and  his  brother  own, 
whether  he  liked  his  business.  He  said 
yes,  then  added  that  he  supposed  any¬ 
body  liked  a  business  that  pays  well. 
That  certainly  is  true  in  a  general  sense, 
for  we  all  like  to  make  money;  for  that 
reason,  I  am  interested  in  hogs  and 
everything  that  is  written  about  them. 
I  read  with  interest  the  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  R.  N.-Y.,  written  ny  a  Kentuckian, 
about  the  hog  being  the  poor  man’s 
stock.  In  tne  main,  the  article  is  time¬ 
ly,  and  the  advice  tnat  he  gives  about 
feed  and  care  is  especially  good.  But  I 
would  differ  with  him  on  a  few  points, 
and  especially  where  he  advises  always 
to  breed  from  young  sows,  and  never  to 
save  the  old  sows  over. 

I  am  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
greatest  hog-producing  State  in  the 
Union,  and  in  one  of  the  very  best  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State.  Instead  of  40  to  50 
hogs  being  the  limit  that  can  be  raised 
on  one  farm,  I  have  over  100  now,  and 
we  have  several  men  here  who  raise 
from  200  to  300  hogs  each  year.  I  will 
say  this  much  deciuedly,  that  my  own 
experience  and  the  experience  of  the 
best  farmers  around  here,  and  the 
breeders  of  the  State,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  keeping  old  sows  over,  that  is, 
those  that  have  proved  good  mothers. 

Old  Ones  Better. — Old  sows  produce 
larger,  stronger  pigs.  It  is  a  common 
saying  here  that  an  old  sow’s  pigs  are 
a  month  old  when  born.  It  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  true  that  tney  are  larger  and  grow 
faster  than  the  pigs  from  a  gilt.  The 
old  sows,  as  a  rule,  make  better 
mothers.  They  have  larger  litters,  and 
raise  a  larger  proportion  of  their  pigs. 
They  will  have  less  trouble  at  farrow¬ 
ing,  too.  Why  should  not  a  tried  sow 
be  better  than  an  untried  one?  Suppos¬ 
ing  a  man  has  10  young  sows  that  far¬ 
rowed  pigs  last  April;  probably  two  of 
them  had  very  small  litters.  Put  them 
in  the  fattening  pen  as  soon  as  the  pigs 
are  weaned.  Another  sow  had  a  fair¬ 
sized  litter,  but  she  was  a  poor  suckler, 
and  the  pigs  did  not  grow  very  fast. 
Turn  her  off.  Another  sow  had  a  big 
litter,  two  of  them  were  good,  two  or 
three  were  ordinary  pigs,  and  two  or 
three  were  very  poor.  She  is  an  un¬ 
even  breeder.  Turn  her  off.  But  the 
other  six  sows  will  do  to  save,  and  they 
will  average  next  year  two  more  pigs  to 
the  litter,  and  they  will  be  larger, 
stronger  pigs.  These  six  sows  will  be 
worth  double  what  six  untried  young 
sows  would  be.  The  best  sow  on  this 
place  is  six  years  old,  and  has  never 
eaten  a  chicken,  or  one  of  my  young¬ 
sters  (I  am  a  bachelor),  or  rooted  the 
garden.  No  worse  advice  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  given  than  to  breed  from  noth¬ 
ing  but  young  sows  all  the  time.  They 
are  immature,  a  hog  does  not  reach 
full  development  till  about  three  years 
of  age.  Breeding  from  such  young  stuff 
has  not  a  peg  to  stand  on  in  theory,  and 
every  observing  man  can  see  the  harm 
that  comes  from  it  in  practice. 

Blooded  Stock. — There  is  another 
thing:  When  a  man  has  decided  to  give 
his  hogs  good  pasturage,  treat  them 
generally  in  a  sensible  way,  and  can 
succeed  in  getting  his  eight-months’  pigs 
to  weigh  from  300  to  350  pounds,  it  is 
time  for  him  to  get  some  purebreds,  and 
raise  breeding  stock.  There  is  more 
than  twice  the  profit  in  selling  hogs  at 
10  cents  a  pound  that  there  is  in  selling 
them  for  pork,  even  though  one-fifth  of 
the  money  has  to  be  spent  in  advertis¬ 


ing.  No  man  ..hat.  will  raise  hogs  right, 
and  will  raise  what  the  farmers  are 
wanting,  need  ever  fear  that  he  will  not 
find  a  market.  The  purebred  hog  busi¬ 
ness  never  has  been  overdone,  and  there 
are  no  present  indications  that  it  will 
be,  for  the  great  bulk  of  farmers  treat 
their  hogs  in  a  very  irrational  manner, 
as  far  as  maintaining  health  and  vital¬ 
ity  is  concerned;  of  course,  the  stock 
runs  down,  and  they  have  to  go  back  to 
the  breeder  for  “more  size,”  “larger 
bone,”  for  that  is  the  continual  cry,  as 
every  breeder  will  testify.  Not  that  I 
want  to  find  fault  with  the  average 
farmer.  The  system  is  largely  justifia¬ 
ble  under  the  circumstances.  The  hog 
is  made  the  medium  of  sending  the  corn 
to  market,  but  in  doing  this,  his  vital¬ 
ity  is  sapped,  for  the  tendency  of  such 
feeding  is  to  produce  fine-boned,  small 
hogs,  also,  to  lessen  the  fecundity  of 
the  sows.  So  there  is  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  boars  to  correct  these  faults, 
and  they  can  be  produced  only  by  men 
who  feed  the  costlier  muscle  and  bone¬ 
forming  foods,  or,  in  other  words,  give 
the  hog  rational  treatment,  and  thereby 
produce  size  and  vigor,  e.  n.  watson. 

Iowa. 


A  POWER  BOTTLE  WASHER. 
Double-Duty  Machine. 

Any  one  having  a  mower-knife  grind¬ 
er,  can  with  very  little  expense,  adapt  A 
to  washing  bottles  without  in  any  way 
lessening  its  usefulness  for  its  original 
purpose.  Take  off  the  emery  wheel, 
and  in  its  place,  put  on  a  bit  of  tubing 
having  one  end  threaded  and  the  other 
smooth  bore,  of  the  size  of  the  brush- 
handle.  Have  a  set  screw  to  fasten  the 
brush  in  place.  Fasten  this  part  of  the 
machine  on  the  side  of  the  sink,  and 
you  are  ready  for  business. 

This  gives  a  rapidly-revolving  brush, 
which  is  the  essential  principle  of  all 
bottle-washing  macnines.  With  strong 
soap  suds,  all  but  the  troublesome  spots 
will  be  removed.  The  latter  are  par¬ 
ticles  of  dried  milk,  and  not  soap- 
powder,  as  one  of  your  correspondents 
erroneously  called  them.  To  remove 
the  spots  take  a  chain  dish-cloth  and 
break  apart  into  five  or  six  sections, 
about  two  incnes  long.  Fasten  these  at 
intervals  of  iy2  inch  along  a  small 
stick  of  the  same  si^e  as  the  brusn 
handle. 

Remove  the  brush  from  the  machine, 
and  insert  this  ‘  scourer”  in  its  place. 
With  the  bottle  partly  filled  with  soap¬ 
suds,  a  few  turns  of  the  machine  will 
remove  every  spot  except  those  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  So  far,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  devise  anything  better 
than  a  hard-wood  stick  to  remove  those. 

Massachusetts.  e.  d.  iiowe. 


SCRAPS. 

Skim-Milk  in  Connecticut.— Our  laws 
permit  the  sale  of  skim-milk  wnen  marked 
as  such.  After  a,  few  years’  trial,  we  find 
no  serious  damage  to  the  whole  milk  trade. 
Where  competent  inspectors  faithfully  per¬ 
form  their  duties,  and  have  frequent  sam¬ 
ples  analyzed,  shutting  out  those  who  vio¬ 
late  proper  laws,  there  is  not  much  trouble. 
The  poor  people  are  much  benefited  by  this 
permission.  All  cans  must  be  marked  with 
large  letters— SKIM-MILK.  a.  b.  t. 

Good  Old  Hens. — The  experience  with 
old  hens  outlined  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Au¬ 
gust  12,  does  not  correspond  with  ours. 
We  kept  an  accurate  account  of  all  the 
eggs  laid  for  one  year  by  seven  six-year- 
old  purebred  Brown  Leghorn  hens  con¬ 
fined  in  a  very  large  inclosure.  These  hens 
averaged  173  eggs  apiece  for  the  entire 
year.  The  following  year,  we  kept  16  pure¬ 
bred  Brown  Leghorns  in  16  independent 
yards,  each  yard  being  so  large  that  the 
grass  was  not  consumed  until  late  in  the 
season.  These  yards  were  treated  as  near¬ 
ly  alike  as  possible,  and  some  seven-year- 
old  Leghorns  that  were  included  in  the 


record  of  the  previous  year,  laid  practically 
as  many  eggs  as  the  pullets,  althougn  just 
previous  to  the  test,  the  pullets  had  been 
laying  the  best.  h.  h.  d. 

Midland,  Mich. 

The  natives  of  the  Zambezi  district  in 
Africa  do  not  hold  with  the  views  of  mod¬ 
ern  dairymen  concerning  the  need  for 
germ-free  milk.  They  consider  all  fresh 
milk  to  be  unwholesome,  and  will  use  it 
only  when  curdled;  in  order  to  reduce  it 
to  this  state,  they  never  clean  the  vessels 
in  which  they  keep  it.  Apparently,  this 
peculiarity  has  no  effect  upon  their  health. 

Recent  sales  of  our  purebred  Holstein 
cattle  from  the  Dellliurst  Herd,  have  been 
from  New  York  State  on  the  east,  to  Kan¬ 
sas  on  the  west,  and  one  round  lot  has 
been  shipped  as  far  soutnwest  as  old  Mexi¬ 
co.  Liberal  orders  for  our  celebrated 
strain  of  egg-laying  Leghorns  have  been 
received  from  Massachusetts  on  the  east, 
California  on  the  west,  and  south  to 
Georgia,  all  of  which  encourages  us  not 
only  to  advertise,  but  to  continue  the  good 
work  of  breeding  the  very  best  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  departments  to  which  our  farm  is  de¬ 
voted.  H.  B.  VAN  CLEVE. 

Ohio. 

Nebraska  stockmen  are  appealing  to 
scientists  for  aid  in  exterminating  prairie 
dogs,  it  is  said  that,  unless  something  is 
done  to  limit  this  pest,  a  large  part  of  the 
State  must  be  abandoned  by  stock,  as  the 
prairie  dogs  kill  the  grass  wherever  they 
are  located.  They  multiply  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  rapidity.  It  is  stated  that  one  dog 
town  in  Sheridan  County,  a  few  years  ago, 
covered  less  than  100  acres,  now  it  extends 
over  2,560  acres.  Carbon  bisulphide  is 
death  to  the  animals,  but  its  application 
over  a  large  area  is  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive.  In  the  Texas  Panhandle,  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  trapping  is  reported. 


“  Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,”  is  that  what 
you  are  doing,  if  you  lie  awake  nights  and  worry 
without  cause.  Set  your  system  right  with  Dr.  I). 
Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge. 

Sneezing  and  wa’ery  eyes  are  the  harbingers  of 
cold,  and  Javne's  Expectorant  is  the  antidote. 

The  Family  Pill — Jayne’s  Sanative. — Adv. 


Would  He  do  It  ? 

1 - N  Would  a  man  send 

such  an  endorsement  as  the 
following,  commending  that 
great  veterinary  remedy, 

Tuttle’s 
Elixir 

if  it  were  not  true  in 
every  particular? 

Used  and  (Indorsed  by  the 
Adams  Express  Company, 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Boston.  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Dear  Sir: — Without  solicitation  from  yourself 
or  anyone  concerned  in  vour  Klixir.  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  have  been  using  tliat  article  during  the  past  10 
years,  and  I  am  still  using  it  with  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.  I  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  any 
and  all  persons  requiring  an  article  of  this  kind. 
Wishing  you  every  success  with  your  great  remedy, 
and  with  my  best  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours,  E.  SEROR  WILLIS, 
Owner  of  Sj»ecial  Blend,  Hotel  DufTerm. 
-  WE  WILL  PAY  - 

$5000  REWARD 

If  tiiis  or  any  other  letter  we  publish  can  be 
proven  spurious  or  bogus  by  any  person. 

T uttle’s  E  llxl  r  in  the  stable  cures  colic, 
curb,  splints,  contracted  cord,  ring  bone, 
spavin  anil  internal  ailments. 

Tuttle’s  Family  E I  lx  I  retires  rheuma¬ 
tism,  sprains,  bruises,  la  grippe  and  kills 
pain  instantly.  Sample  of  either  for  Cc.  in 
stamps  to  pay  postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  so-called  Elixirs, 

none  ir^nuine  lint  Tuttles. 


BEFORE  BUYING  Scild  5 

stamps  for  postage 
o  n  catalogue  o  f 
ltW  styles  of  single 
and  double  OAK- 
TAN  N  El)  leather 
harness. 

Sold  direct,  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices. 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  Mfrs., 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer  i  Poultry  Farm,  Phentx,  B.  1. 


For  Salk — 10  Purebred  Short-born 
Heifers,  good  Reds,  three  to  four  months  old.  and 
four  Bulls.  Pr  ce,  $>00  lor  the  lot  crated.  Knlls, 
ready  for  use.  $86.  Also,  seven  Polled  Durham 
Heifers,  go  d  size  and  color,  bred  to  registered  bull 
Price  $36  each.  Cut  rates  for  all  shipments. 

ISON  A  LITSKV.  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


I  FfiUfinNQ- White  and  Buff  200  Hens  for 
LLOnUnilO  sale  at  II  each.  8how  birds,  12 
and  $3.  DKLLHURnT  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 
Uhl  QTCIIilQ—Phow  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 
mULOI  LlllO  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  n.  y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shaap— Oxfords, Shropshircs,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  Lc  HOIWF.S,  Harrtahurg,  Pa. 


f  >  I  A  R  Write  for  information  tell- 
^3  1  Ea  I  ing  how  by  buying  one  pig, 

another  will  be  given  free. 

F.  11.  GATES  A  SONS.  Chittenango.  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  grow  hv  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right.  CUAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  V 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  FOULTKV  LINK,  ♦ 
J  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 
• —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— It’s  free  for  ♦ 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ^ 

♦  lixeelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Booth  fn  I  jpp  on  bens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free 
UPCHII  lv  LlwC  l).  J. Lambert,  Box 307, Apponaug.K  I. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  7, TAN 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 


Newton’s  OBW  mTip 
Improved  ”  llXi 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  bead,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Fret 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  1  cent's  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 
NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Be  ware  of  imitation*. 
“I  have  used  several  so-called  *  Cattle  Comforts,' 
none  equal  to  ‘SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  Used  100  gallons.”  H.W.  Comkort,  Falls- 
1  ngton,  Pa.,  President  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 
Send  *J5c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFC.  CO.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  PIIILA,  PA. 


CATTLE  FLY  OIL. 

Cattle  Fly  Oil, 
prepared  and 
put  up  in  gal¬ 
lon  cans,  ex¬ 
pressly  for 
keeping  Flies 
from  Horses 
and  Cattle 
during  the 
Summer 
months. 

It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  will  be  found  a  great 
comfort  to  cows  when  milking.  This  mixture  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  Douoie  Tube  Lightning  Insect  Ex¬ 
terminator,  which  throws  a  very  fine  spray  of  the 
oil  mixture.  One  ga  ion  of  Cattle  Fly  Oil  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  spray  500  cows:  a  greater  flow  of  milk  Is 
guaranteed.  We  will  express  to  any  address  one 
gallon  of  <  att'e  Fly  Oil  with  a  Double  Tube  Light¬ 
ning  Insect  Extermt-  ator  for  J2. 

'I  he  Exterminator  is  alsoadapted  for  killing  potato 
bugs  ana  insects  <  f  every  nature. 

8peMa  prices  for  quantities. 

Seventeen  Patents  granted  on  our  Sprayers. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

0.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., Utica,  N.Y..U.S.A. 


Galled  Horses 

Breasts,  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained, 
heuTed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK! 

Jit  s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
willt.ryCALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail. 

MOORE  BROS.  Albany  N.  Y.  _ 


Trade 

Mark 


Easily  and  thorona&if 
New,  common-Mnm 
not  ejtpensive.  N*  cart,  * 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  it 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abac 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  t 
readers  of  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
UaDa  Htsck  Tards,  CkJesse,  ~ 


HOC 


CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

Remedy  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  is  death  to  Worms.  IS1  Package 
.  .  enough  lor  50  Hogs.  Will  refund  you  the  $1  if  It  fails.  Directions  forusmg 

1  'Jac'*a£e*  1  18  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will  save  your  bogs  and  chickens.  Order  $1  packnge 

NOW  \  ou  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY  CO.,  Nauvoo,  Ill. 
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TALK  ABOUT  COWS. 

The  rotation  of  fruit  growers  to  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  of  dairymen  to  potato  and  grain 
growing,  seems  to  be  a  curious  phenom¬ 
enon,  but  it’s  the  way  of  all  things. 
There  is  a  rotation  of  people.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  countries  are  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  Americans.  Groves  of  beech 
trees  spring  up  where  the  maple  was  cut 
down.  One  people,  crop  or  industry,  de¬ 
plete  of  certain  elements  necessary  for 
success,  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium, 
other  methods  of  living,  or  crops,  or  in¬ 
dustries,  must  be  adopted.  Hence  it  is 
that  dairy  talks  are  most  eagerly  lis¬ 
tened  to  in  the  heart  of  the  fruit  coun¬ 
try. 

C.  E.  Chapin,  speaking  of  Some  Things 
About  the  Cow,  at  last  year’s  institute, 
said:  “When  the  calf  is  born,  it  should 
be  examined,  and  if  not  well  born, 
should  be  rejected.  The  teats  should  be 
well  placed,  and  if  there  are  two  rudi¬ 
mentary  ones  back,  it’s  a  favorable  sign. 
A  careless  neighbor  never  discovered 
that  his  heifer  had  but  two  full-sized 
teats  till  her  first  calf  was  born.  The 
calf  should  have  a  full  set  of  teeth;  if 
only  small,  imperfect.,  or  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  calf  will  be  lacking  in  vitality. 
It  may  be,  if  well  cared  for,  raised,  but 
born  vitality  is  much  more  reliable  than 
fed  vitality.  We  want  this  calf  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  machine  to  convert  food 
into  milk,  and  a  mother  to  rear  young. 
To  be  profitable,  the  machine  must  have 
a  large  capacity.  Small  work  is  small 
pay.  It  calls  for  great  grinding  power. 
Something  like  eight  tons  of  roughage 
must  be  ground  in  a  year. 

“There  must  be  a  strong,  healthy 
stomach.  The  stomachs  of  our  young 
animals  are  very  susceptible  to  changes, 
and  too  much  or  too  cold  milk,  or  skim- 
milk  unbalanced  by  taking  out  the  fat, 
will  bring  bowel  troubles.  Once  weak¬ 
ened  by  a  severe  case  of  scours,  the 
stomach  never  is  capable  of  severe  forc¬ 
ing  for  a  record.  A  natural  feeder  will 
know  by  the  looks  and  actions  of  a  calf 
when  it  has  enough,  but  a  mechanical 
feeder  cannot  detect  changes,  and  is  not 
to  be  trusted  fully,  although  by  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  use  the  thermometer  and 
measure,  he  will  do  much  better. 

“The  food  should  be  as  warm  as  the 
mother’s  milk,  and  not  more  than 
enough  to  fill  out  the  sides  even.  Take 
away  the  pail  quickly  enough  so  that 
the  calf  will  want  more.  Feed  new  milk 
until  the  stomach  is  strong,  and  change 
very  gradually  to  skim  with  a  little  oil- 
meal,  bran  and  clover  hay.  A  large 
machine  requires  storage  capacity,  and 
coarse,  bulky  foods  should  be  provided 
as  soon  as  the  calf  will  eat  them.  Con¬ 
centrated  foods  will  give  the  body  of  a 
racehorse,  but  I  prefer  my  heifers  to  be 
as  wide  as  long  at  six  months.  Fall 
calves  may  be  better  turned  out  to  grass, 
but  Spring  calves  are  better  if  kept  in 
the  roomy  barn  stalls,  till  a  year  old.  I 
would  not  carry  the  idea  too  far,  and 
feed  too  poor  a  ration,  so  the  calf  will 
be  compelled  to  gorge  so  much  food,  in 
order  to  get  enough  to  sustain  life,  that 
there  would  be  an  undue  extension 
which  would  result  in  indigestion.  The 
best  calf  and  cow  is  usually  the  Irish¬ 
man’s,  who  has  but  the  one,  and  whose 
wife  gives  it  slops,  warm  drink  and  per¬ 
sonal  care  every  day.  A  little  extra  feed 
and  care  seem  to  work  wonders. 


At  the  Fairs 

we  always  meet  old  friends  of  the 
paper  who  wish  to  renew  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  subscriptions.  Where 
we  cannot  attend  ourselves,  we  de¬ 
sire  to  make  arrangements  with  some 
other  friend  of  the  paper  to  repre¬ 
sent  us.  Perhaps  you  are  just  the 
man  to  do  it.  Will  you?  If  so,  write 
us,  giving  date  and  place  of  the  fair 
you  will  attend.  We  will  send  you 
terms  and  samples. 

Thi  Rural  New  Yorker, 

New  York. 


“The  calf  must  be  taught  the  correct 
use  of  food.  The  value  is  determined  by 
the  first  year’s  treatment.  If  fattened 
when  young,  it  will  always  be  more 
likely  to  lay  on  fat  if  well  fed  than  if 
kept  properly  while  young.  A  dairy 
cow  should  lay  on  fat  inside,  not  out. 

“The  heifer  should  be  bred  to  calve 
young — at  18  months  for  precocious 
breeds.  The  milk-giving  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  heifer  is  making  rapid 
growth,  and  works  off  any  tendency  to 
fatten,  also  stimulates  growth  of  milk 
organs.  This  period  of  the  heifer’s  life 
requires  careful,  generous  feeding  to  get 
large  yields,  growth  and  profits.  Milk  a 
full  year,  and  help  fix  the  habit  of  per¬ 
sistent  milk  giving.  Do  not  breed  her 
to  calve  sooner  than  at  three  years  for 
the  second  calf.  To  develop  fully,  feed 
ensilage,  buckwheat  middlings  and 
enough  corn  meal  and  clover  to  keep  in 
fair  condition  and  good  strength.  A  cow 
well  cared  for  will  continue  to  develop 
till  seven  or  eight  years  old.  To  de¬ 
velop  and  get  a  large,  persistent  How  of 
milk  the  year  ’round,  requires  constant 
care,  and  the  flow  of  milk  must  not  be 
reduced  by  any  cause,  as  I  do  not  believe 
the  full  amount  is  ever  obtained  again, 
after  a  shrinking,  until  another  calf  is 
born.  The  development  of  an  extra 
dairy  cow  should  be  classed  among  the 
fine  arts.” 


For  the  week  ending  August  12,  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  butter  from  Montreal  were  2S,46S 
packages,  including  7,269  packages  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  4,681  packages  to  Manchester,  5,018 
packages  to  Glasgow,  400  packages  to  flam- 
burg,  10,050  packages  to  Bristol  and  150 
packages  to  Aberdeen. 

Cruelty  to  Hens.— District  judges  in 
Chicago  have  been  differing  on  the  legal 
question  of  carrying  live  chickens.  The 
Humane  Society  arrested  several  peddlers 
for  carrying  live  chickens  by  the  legs, 
heads  down.  The  offenders  were  dis¬ 
charged,  the  judge  holding  that  this  is  the 
customary  manner  of  carrying  the  birds, 
and  is  not  cruel.  Another  judge  has  re¬ 
versed  this  decision,  holding  that,  as  chick¬ 
ens  were  constructed  to  hold  their  heads 
over  their  feet,  the  reversal  of  this  is 
legally  cruelty.  The  Chief  of  Police  lias 
issued  an  official  warning  that  carrying 
fowls  heads  down  is  illegal,  and  persons 
interested  threaten  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  further  decision. 

Customs  appraisers  in  the  Northwest 
have  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  settling  the 
duties  on  “hides  and  other  skins”  coming 
in  from  British  Columbia.  Sheepskins 
without  wool,  or  which  have  been  freshly 
sheared,  are  admitted  free,  but  when  such 
skins  have  wool  upon  them,  there  is  a 
duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  or  less  upon  the 
wool.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  in  the  case 
of  such  skins,  to  measure  the  length  of 
wool,  and  figure  up  the  weight.  Hides  of 
neat  cattle,  weighing  less  than  25  pounds, 
are  admitted  free,  but  the  British  Columbia 
cattle  are  fine  animals,  and  few  of  their 
skins  get  in  free.  It  is  said  that,  the  law 
setting  this  limit  of  weight  on  free  hides 
was  made  in  the  interests  of  New  England 
shoe  manufacturers,  who  import  South 
American  hides,  which  are  usually  small. 


Cream  Separators 

De  Laval  “Alpha  ”  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  8tyles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  III)  per  cow  per  year.  8end  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Btreei 
CHICAGO  1  NEW  VOKK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color— 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated  Meal 
Every  bag  shipped  by  tho  American  Cotton  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing  not  less  than 
tho  following  analysis: 

Ammonia . $.j(i  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  .  7  00  *• 

Protein...  .  43.00 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.0U  “ 

Send  your  address  for  freo  .Information  about 
cotton-seed  mea'. 

THE  AMERICAN  CO TTON-OIL  COMPANY, 

16  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Dairymen,  Dorit  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


The  NEW  Smalley 

The  Most  Up=to=date  Silo  Cutter  on  Earth. 

SMALLEY  CUTTERS  For  1 899 

are  more  complete  than  ever  before.  They  will 
be  furnisned,  if  desired,  with  Patent  Automatic 
Self-Feed,  incrt.siug  capacity  greatly  and 
diminishing  labor  of  feeding  nearly  ONE 
HAI.E.  Four  sizes.  Nos.  16,  18,  ‘40  and  46. 

If  your  dealer  don  t  handle  them,  write  for  99  Catalogue 
and  get  SPECIAL  Introduction  PRICES  on  the 
SMALLEY  LINE  COMPLETE. 

•  Yank  kb  Silo  Sense  —our  latest  Silo  booklet,  ex  Oov 
Hourd  8  Latest  Views— mailed  free  to  any  one  naming  tins  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  Sole  Makers,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


ROSS 


ENSILACE 
MACHINERY 

“cuts  ensilage,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  hay  and  other  rough- 
age  and  shred  fodder  for 
teed  and  cut  straw  for  baling  and  bedding.  They 
have  a  reputation  for  htgh  quality  in  material,  con¬ 
struction,  capacity  and  working  ability  Send  for 
Catalogue  No.  lit  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  (I 


HEEBNER’S 


Patent 
Level  Tread 

with  Sneed  Regulator. 


Horse  Power 


Cat¬ 

alog 

free. 


LITTLE  CIANT  Threshing  Machine 

Threshes  grain,  rice,  flax,  millet  and  grass  seed.  Fully 
warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,U.S.A. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


Oa| 

our  price* 

A  Catalogue 
of  Sweep 
Powers,  hand 
and  power  Corn 
Shelters.  Feed  CnHcrs, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows. 

Mower  s,  Woori  Saws,  Engines — 3  to  25  Horse  Power, 

■talionarv.  ».  S.  MUSSJLNii Eli  A:  tO>OX%  TuUmy,  l** 


linDCC  DflUfCDC  thrashers 
nUnOE  rUVTE.no,  an d  cleaners 


One*  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  P||TTCRQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  VU  I  I  LfiO 


ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  U.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


ENSILAGE  OR  FEED  CUTTERS 

with  common  or  self-feeding  tables,  and  any  style  of 
Carriers.  If  you  want  a  Cutter  of  any  kind  or  size, 
write  us  for  c  rcnlars.  We  sell  them  at  factory 
prices.  KOS8  BltOS..  Worcester.  Mass., 

Dealers  In  all  kinds  of  Farm  Machinery. 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 


Quickly  and 
Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero'* 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

>  in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 
oil  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

j  SOMETHING  NEW:  gfetaSL’SEj 

desi  red  nngle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Corn  Huskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  8hellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc, 

i APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  iataviai  Sifi8. 


THE  'LESLIE"  LINE 


OF  FODDER  ANO  ENSILAGE 
SHREDDERS  and  CUTTERS 


is  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  people  who  want  a  combined 
machine  that  really  coin  bine*.  A  shredder  that  will 
shred — not  chew,  bruise  and  haggle  the  feed— and  a  cutter 
that  will  eiit.  The  shredder  head  in  the  machine  and  the 
cutter  head  lying  on  the  floor  are  Interchangeable*  and 
either  or  both  are  supplied  ns  ordered.  This  is  the  only  true  shred¬ 
der  made  requiring  only  low  Speed.  Equipped  with  any 
length  of  straight  or  angle  carrier  to  order.  Remember  that 
thl*  machine  cover*  the  whole  Held  of  cutting  and 
shredding.  Write  us  for  circulars,  testimonials,  Ac. 

*1.  Albans  F oundry  Co.  St.  Albans,  VI. 


Your  Butter  Profit 

may  not  be  as  great  as 
you  could  wish.  No 
matter  what  it  now  is, 
it  would  ba  increased 
one-fourth  1o  one-tbird 
if  you  used  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator  It 
is  better  in  every  way 
than  any  plan  you  have 
yet  tried.  It  gets  all 
the  butter-fat,  and  makes  it  iDto  an  im¬ 
prove  d  quality  cf  product.  Better  but¬ 
ter,  better  prices,  and  more  money. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No  25 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  SP APPLE 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
CHICAGO.  U.  8  A 


Second  annual  hoosick  fair,  at 

Hoosick  Falls,  August  29— September  I. 
(4,000  in  Purses  and  Premiums.  Special  Attractions. 
For  Premium-Lists  address 

G  FRANK  RISING.  Sec  y.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NewYork  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE  N  Y , 

September  4  to  9,  1899. 

$25,000  in  Premiums 

New  Buildings,  New  Water  Plant. 
Great  Attractions. 

Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 
J  AS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Special  Railroad  Facilities.  Reduced  Bates,  and  all 
exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on 
the  Fair  Grounds 
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Humorous. 

I  asked  a  maid  in  fair  Bordeaux 

To  marry  me.  1  loved  her  seaux. 

Ah,  me!  it  was  a  crushing' bleaux 

When  she  replied,  “You  booby,  neaux.” 

So  then  I  journeyed  to  Cologne 

To  wed  a  girl  I  long  had  knogne. 

When  I  got  there  my  bird  had  flogne. 

And  I,  alas!  am  still  alogne. 

So  now  I  linger  in  Marseilles, 

With  cheerfulness  that  never  feilles — 

Hoping  that  soon  some  favoring  geilles 

Will  put  new  wind  into  my  seilles. 

— St.  Nicholas. 

“John  is  so  absentmimled.”  “What’s 
the  matter  now?”  “He  bought  a  load  of 
hay  for  our  automobile.” — Chicago 
Record. 

“Bobby,  what  did  you  do  with  your 
peanut-shells  on  the  street  car?”  “I  put 
’em  in  th’  overcoat  pocket  o’  that  man  I 
was  sittin’  by.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Johnny,  did  you  take  your  cough 
medicine  regularly  in  school,  as  I  told 
you?”  “No,  Ma,  Johnny  Budds  liked  it, 
an’  he  gimme  an  apple  fer  it.” — Credit 
host. 


Success  Z  Potato  Harvester 

One  Question 
Only: 


Are  you  interested  in 
a  potato  digger? 

If  so,  we  can  please 
you. 

Write  for  information 


D.Y.  H ALIM  &  SONS, 

Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


“I  have  an  awful  pain  in  my  back,” 
said  an  old  lady  to  her  doctor  in  Topeka. 
“Probably  you  have  rheumatism,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  doctor.  “Mebby  it  is,  doc¬ 
tor,  but  Sister  Mary  thinks  I’ve  got  the 
limburger.” — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Arkansan:  “It’s  an  ill  wind  blows 
nobody  some  good.”  Easterner:  “How 
about  a  cyclone?”  Arkansan:  “Same 
thing  applies;  last  one  went  through 
here  brought  me  a  horse  and  wagon,  a 
cow  stable  and  a  good,  steady  farmhand 
—things  I’ve  needed  for  two  years.” — The 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

“Yes,”  said  the  rustic  editor,  “when 
my  first  subscription  came  in  it  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes.”  “Ah,  I  see,”  said  the 
caller,  “success  after  so  many  failures 
brought  emotions  that  could  not  be  re¬ 
strained.”  “No,  it  wa’n’t  that,  Mister;  it 
was  because  the  first  subscriber  paid  his 
bill  in  onions.” — Chicago  News. 


Excelsior  Potato  Digger 

Digs  cleaner  than  any  other,  and 
leaves  every  potato  on  top  of 
ground  without  bruising. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft,  and  is  the  only  digger  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  soil,  wet  or  dry.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  for  circular  to-day. 

J.  A.  BUCK  «®  CO.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Improved  for  1899. 

The  most  practical  digger  on  the  market.  Always  does 
good  work  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  soil.  You 
don’t  know  what  a  good  digger  can  do  until  you  have  tried 
it.  It  is  easy  work  for  two  horses  to  dig  five  acres  in  ten 
hours.  We  want  you  to  try  it  before  buying.  Write  for 
free  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  10  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Standard  Potato  Harvester. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BCSl 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  F UKK 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  V  K  ikalert 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orany-e  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples- 

Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


Alliance.  Low  prices 
W.  INGERSOLL, 


•>m 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

THE  FIIMEST 

TEAS™  COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  inducements. 

No  Presents  No  Discounts 

t.utlons,  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

1\  O.  Box  gOO  (Kept.  B),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MANY  A  MAN 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Knsilngc  and 


Fodder  Cutter  because 
ills  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Cuts  4 

(lllTeront 
Ijpnffthft. 

Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lever. 


THE  CALE-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 

ENSILACE  and  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 
They  out  faster,  feed  easier,  last  longer  and  have 

advantage  of...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  We  will  save  you  m«ney. 


THE  BELCHER  Sc  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Fulls,  Mass. 


HAUL  YOUR  CORNSTALKS 

on  our  Low-Do  w  n  , 
Broad-Tire,  Wide  Plat¬ 
form,  Kandy  Wagon, 
with  wheels  that  turn 
under  the  load.  It  is 
easy  draft,  easy  to  load, 
never  breaks  down  or 
upsets.  Best,  handiest, 
strongest  wagon  for  all 
farm  purposes.  The  only  low-down 
wagon  adopted  by  U.  S.  Government. 
for  hauling  war  stipplies.We  want  one 
live  farmer  as  our  agent  in  every 
county.  Write  for  terms  and  descriptive  circulars, 
free.  ’  FARMERS’  II  A  N  1)  Y  W  A  G  O  N  CO., 
Saginaw,  iMlch. 


^ri1  bundling  potatoefl.  onions,  all  vegetables# 

without  bruising.  Lightest*  BtrongeHt,  most 
^  durable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
of  best  quality  steel.  Save  time  aud  work  by  usiug  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  We  also  make  the  ap¬ 
proved  Oimnoncl  Kork  with  7  ball-end  tines.  Ask 

dealers  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  free. 
iLiiiHunvn  a  TOO!  t'i\  _  ASI1T  A  ltllLA.  Ohio. 


THEM  ALL! 

Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  raising  a 
evop  of  potatoes  and 
leave  a  lot  of  them  In 
ground  because  of 
poor  digging. 

DOWDEN 
POTATO 
DICCERS 

ALL  THE  POTATOES, 

no  matter  how  deep  or  how 
shallow.  They  ure  fa.t, 
Mroiig,  durable,  and  require  the  minimum  of  power. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  Free,  Bii  page  catalogue. 
BOWDEN  M’F’ft  CO.,  Box  22  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


By  mentioning  this 
paper  yon  can  get 

illustrated  book  free. 


DIGS 

POTATOES 

Itanid  Cleun 
and  Cheap. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.  Avery,  Ohio, 


PUMPS 

WATER¬ 

SHEDS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER- 


— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 


it  isa  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

mpany 

Chicago 


AGENCIES 

in  all  principal  Cities. 
Chas.  J.  Jager  Co., 
Boston. 

Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter, 

New  York. 


NEVER  CLOCS 

THINK  of  Seeding  Time!  You  want, 
to  Save  Labor?  If  so  you  should 
have  a  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill. 
Made  with  and  without  Fertilizer 
Attachment.  The  Discs  roll  over  or  cut 
through  weeds,  grass,  matted  thistle,  pea 
vines,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Has  the  most  re¬ 
liable  Feed.  Disk  Wheel  for  changing 
quantity  without  change  of  parts.  No 
removable  gears.  We  guarantee  every 
Drill  and  make  good  our  guarantee. 

gaves  Time,  Seed  and  Labor, 
atalogue  No.  2  is  free.  Send  for  one. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

IPERIOR 
DRILLS 

Admitted  the  Best  in  the  World. 


and  Fertilizer 

Positively  the 
neatest,  light/ 

est  and  strong¬ 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  ho  changed  while  in 
operation  without  the  use 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Positively  aecurnle  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  ono  a  trial  and  fie  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HKNCIl  <1-  DItO JIGOl.D,  .TIfr’s,  York,  I’a. 


There’s  No  Waste 

either  in  knocked  off  cars  or  from  sour,  musty 
and  mouldy  corn  fodder  when  using  this 

CORN..... 
HARVESTER 


CCIENTIFIC 


Safety  sent  for 
operutor. 
Safety  shafts 

_  for  horse. 

Posts  lit¬ 
tle. 

Saves 
more 
lirst 
season. 

Cuts  corn  at 
any  height 

either  in  hills  or  drills. 

Being  strongand  well  made  of  good  materia!  It  will  last. 
Kcvery  farmer  can  afford  one.  Send  for  catalogue,  It. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWER 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
and  cross-cut 
drag  saws. 

Acknowledged 
by  all  to  be 

The  Best 

Ity  and  quantity  of  work!  50  page  pamphlet  free. 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS, 

P.O.Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


CEM  •gfcBaler 


Warranted  the 

•IF  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  ^L&C^Oircle  Baler  in 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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¥1  PER  YEAR, 


"  THE  FARMER  FEEDS  THE  WORLD.” 

HE  PAY'S  1TNCI.E  SAM’S  BILLS. 

He  Is  a  Big  Man  at  Figures. 

A  BACK  SEAT. — Our  picture  this  week  is  worth 
studying.  In  National  affairs,  or  in  fact,  wher¬ 
ever  money  is  supposed  to  talk,  the  manufacturer  is 
voted  a  great  man.  If  there  be  a  tariff  law  to  be 
made,  a  railroad  bill  to  be  passed,  a  new  method  of 
taxation  to  be  considered,  or  any  other  tinkering 
with  the  life  blood  of  the  country,  the  manufacturer 
is  given  first  chance  to  state  his  views,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  secures  the  lion’s  share  of  the  benefits.  It  has 
somehow  come  to  be  understood  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  our  worthiest  citizen.  Many  Americans  have 
gone  crazy  over  the  dream  that  we  are  to  become 
noted  chiefly  as  a  Nation  of  manufacturers,  forgetting 
that  America  is,  first 
of  all,  a  land  for  the 
production  of  food  and 
fiber.  Of  late  years, 

Agriculture  has  gained 
in  dignity  and  in  the 
spirit  of  assertiveness, 
and  we  are  coming  to 
the  point  when  the  true 
value  of  the  farmer  to 
human  society  will  be 
recognized  and  remem¬ 
bered. 

FOUNDATION  OF 
TRADE. — It  is  easy  to 
forget  the  origin  of 
things  when  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering 
only  our  own  little  part 
at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Go  through  tue  great 
produce  exchanges  in 
our  large  cities.  One 
would  think  to  hear 
the  dealers  talk  of  their 
great  operations,  that 
they  were  really  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere 
handlers  and  sellers. 

The  whole  foundation  of 
their  great  business 
rests  in  the  final  an¬ 
alysis  on  the  stout  hand 
and  wrist  of  the  man 
who  milks  the  cow.  The 
soft-handed,  well-dress¬ 
ed  man  who  sells  the 
butter  and  cheese  and 
makes  a  good  share  of 
the  money,  gets  most  of 
the  glory  and  fun;  but 
after  all,  the  world  owes  more  to  the  man  back 
on  the  lonely  farm,  who  spends  his  life  “pull¬ 
ing  teats.”  At  one  end  of  the  line  is  the  great 
egg  dealer  who  rules  the  market,  while  at  the  other 
is  the  farmer’s  girl  who  goes  hunting  hens’  nests  in 
the  hay  mow.  Let  there  be  a  banquet  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  some  representative  of  the  great  cotton 
exchanges  will  be  put  forward  to  glorify  the  handling 
and  shipping  of  the  fiber.  Why  do  such  men  forget 
that  it  is  the  black  thumb  and  finger  of  the  negro  who 
picked  the  cotton  in  the  first  place,  that  enables  them 
to  build  their  vast  buildings  and  cover  the  ocean 
with  their  ships?  So  it  is  that  most  of  these  vast 
mercantile  enterprises  rest  primarily  in  the  strong 
hand  of  the  farmer — a  hand  strong  enough  to  cripple 
them  if  it  would,  yet  generous  enough  to  permit  them 
as  mere  handlers  to  take  such  a  large  proportion  of 
credit  and  cash  for  the  goods  he  produces. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. — Now  and  then,  however, 


the  figures  show  what  a  giant  the  farmer  really  is. 
Somehow,  nations,  like  families,  lose  their  heads  over 
the  foreign  or  outside  market.  Money  that  comes 
from  a  distance  or  from  strangers  seems  somehow 
more  useful  or  valuable  than  any  other.  Thus,  during 
the  past  few  years,  especially,  we  have  heard  much 
about  America’s  foreign  trade.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  balance  of  trade  was  almost  or  quite 
against  us — that  is,  we  bought  so  many  foreign  goods 
that  our  own  exports  were  not  large  enough  to  off¬ 
set  our  bills.  We  can  all  remember  what  an  outcry 
there  was  when  it  required  millions  of  gold  to  pay 
our  balances  abroad,  because  the  foreigners  did  not 
buy  enough  of  our  goods  to  offset  their  sales  to  us. 
What  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  there  was  when,  at 
last,  the  tide  turned,  and  gold  came  flowing  back  to 
this  land  to  even  up  the  vast  sales  from  our  farms. 


Yes,  from  our  farms,  for  it  was  the  American  farmer 
who  turned  the  scale.  As  he  dug  the  food  and  fiber 
out  of  his  farm,  he  dug  gold  out  of  the  European 
strong  boxes,  and  built  up  our  wonderful  export  trade. 

FIGURES  DON’T  LIE.— The  picture  shows  the 
comparative  size  of  the  farmer  as  an  exporter  com¬ 
pared  with  the  much-talked-of  manufacturer.  The 
latter  makes  a  brave  showing  in  the  newspapers 
or  in  Congress,  but  when  he  comes  actually  to  chalk 
down  the  goods  he  exports,  he  has  to  use  a  ladder 
to  get  anywhere  near  the  farmer’s  shoulders.  The 
figures  given  are  the  exports  for  the  year  1898.  The 
total  products  of  the  factory  sent  abroad  were  worth 
$290,697,354.  This  is  less  than  the  mere  item  of  bread- 
stuffs  alone.  It  is  about  equal  to  the  combined  cot¬ 
ton,  animals  and  fruit!  You  will  see  that,  for  all  his 
talk,  the  manufacturer  is  a  pretty  small  man  when  it 
comes  to  paying  our  foreign  debts.  What  a  noise  has 
been  made  about  the  way  Americans  are  selling  bi¬ 


cycles  to  Europeans.  We  are  selling  just  about  the 
same  value  in  fruit,  yet  who  thinks  of  praising  the 
American  fruit  grower  for  his  great  enterprise?  We 
sent  $1,902,153  worth  of  typewriters  and  $2,642,779 
worth  of  hops;  $3,136,364  worth  of  sewing  machines, 
and  $6,176,569  worth  of  horses;  $70,406,885  worth  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  $145,684,659  worth  of  wheat.  In  the 
3,850,264,295  pounds  of  cotton  which  went  abroad 
that  year,  there  was  work  for  thousands  who  earned 
their  daily  bread  by  merely  handling  and  looking  at 
it.  The  time  will  surely  come  when  some  great 
speaker  will  be  honest  enough  io  talk  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Yes,  I  am  an  American  business  man.  I 

marshall  millions.  I  stand  at  the  gates  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  load  the  ships  that  carry  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  abroad.  I  unload  the  miles  of  cars  that  come 
over  the  rails  with  the  Nation’s  freight.  I  do  all  this, 

but  I  do  not  forget  that, 
after  all,  the  man  back 
on  the  farm  comes 
nearer  to  the  living 
heart  of  my  country.  I 
do  not  forget  that,  while 
we  of  the  market  place 
may  sort  and  handle 
and  sell,  the  farmer  is, 
after  all,  the  only  actual 
producer  along  the 
whole  line,  and  that  to 
him,  more  than  to  any 
other,  is  due  the  stabil¬ 
ity  and  prosperity  of 
this  country.” 

OVERDOING  FOR¬ 
EIGN  TRADE— There 
is  one  other  side  to  this 
export  trade,  that  must 
not  be  forgotten.  In 
the  craze  to  establish 
a  vast  foreign  trade,  it 
is  possible  to  do  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  home  mar¬ 
ket.  For  example,  our 
manufacturers  of  iron 
and  steel  products  have 
been,  for  years,  striving 
for  a  trade  in  foreign 
markets.  It  is  claimed 
that,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  with  England  and 
Germany,  they  have  cut 
prices  almost  to  the 
point  of  cost,  in  order 
to  establish  their  trade. 
One  result  ot  this  has 
been  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  exports 
of  iron  and  steel. 
This  has  now  come  to  the  point  where  the  price  of 
these  metals  in  the  home  market  has  so  advanced  that 
consumers  are  put  to  considerable  loss.  Those  who 
buy  iron  pipes,  machinery,  wire  or  other  metal  prod¬ 
ucts,  will  realize  the  truth  of  these  statements.  A 
good  share  of  this  increase  has  been  due  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  foreign  market.  Prices  cf  meats  are 
now  rising  steadily,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  meat  market,  namely,  the  great 
increase  of  foreign  shipments  has  so  cleared  up  the 
home  market,  that  prices  are  sure  to  rise.  Germany 
pays  a  bounty  to  sugar  producers,  which  was  designed 
to  shut  off  imports  from  other  countries,  and  at  the 
same  time,  io  encourage  exports  of  sugar  from  Ger¬ 
many.  The  result  is  that  German  sugar  is  said  to  be 
sold  for  less  money  in  the  English  market  than 
in  the  German  market;  in  other  words,  owing  to  this 
craze  for  development  of  the  foreign  markets,  the 
Englishman  pays  less  for  German  sugar  than  it  caa 
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be  bought  for  at  home.  These  things  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  our  rush  to  feed  and  clothe  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  for  the 
foreign  markets,  the  home  market  offers  the  best 
opportunities  that  can  be  provided. 


SHREDDING  THE  CORN  FODDER. 

WHEN  ONI,Y  HALF  CURED. 

How  to  Keep  It  in  Mow. 

I  have  20  acres  of  ear  corn,  and  no  storage  for  the 
Btalks  except  a  150-ton  silo.  I  have,  also,  an  ensilage 
cutter,  but  wish  to  husk  the  corn.  I  had  thought  of 
buying  a  McCormick  husker  and  shredder,  and  commence 
In  this  corn  about  one  week  after  cutting  and  shocking, 
so  as  to  save  the  fodder  before  it  is  injured  by  exposure 
to  weather,  and  get  it  out  of  the  way  by  October  1.  Will 
the  shredded  fodder,  if  put  into  the  silo  at  this  stage, 
keep  In  good  condition,  sweating  out  and  curing  like  hay, 
or  will  it  be  like  ensilage?  I  have  read  that  corn  stalks 
partially  dried  should  be  wet  as  put  into  the  silo.  Is 
there  anything  in  this  that  applies  to  my  case?  e.  a.  h. 

Windham,  N.  Y. 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  H.  COLLINS. 

E.  A.  H.  is  trying  to  save  his  crop  in  an  unnatural 
way.  Fodder  is  quite  sensitive  to  moisture,  even  from 
damp  air.  In  this  section,  we  put  it  up  either  damp 
enough  to  heat  in  the  silo,  or  dry  enough  to  keep  like 
hay.  I  own  a  third  interest  in  a  McCormick  shredder. 
It  is  a  well-made  machine,  but  does  not  shred  quite 
as  fine  as  two  or  three  others.  Many  in  this  section 
think  it  doesn’t  pay  to  shred  if  one  hires  it  done  by 
the  bushel,  say  five  cents  a  bushel.  But  if  three  or 
four  farmers  club  and  buy  a  shredder  and  take  in  a 
partner  who  has  a  thrashing  engine  for  power,  they 
can  do  much  of  the  work  themselves  with  their 
teams,  and  not  be  out  so  much  cash.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  visitors  when  we  are  shredding  is  not 
"Does  it  shuck  it  clean?”  or  “Does  it  shell  too  much 
corn?”  but  they  drift  straight  into  the  mow  and  ask, 
"Does  it  shred  fine  enough?”  The  new  McCormick 
may  shred  finer.  We  tried  to  get  the  manufacturers 
to  put  a  cutting  knife  following  the  shredder  head; 
we  tried  it  in  a  cutting  box,  separate,  and  the  stock 
ate  it  all.  E.  A.  H.  is  mistaken  in  trying  to  cure  half 
dry^fodder  in  a  silo  or  anywhere  else.  He  can  save 
it  in  his  silo  by  wetting  it  as  he  suggests  We  turn  a 
hose  on  it  and  fairly  drown  it.  I  do  not  think  any 
shredder  will  shuck  his  half-green  corn.  If  it  did, 
there  would  be  no  way  of  pil'ng  'he  grain  up  to  keep 
it.  I  mean  either  corn  or  fodder.  We  wait  till  the 
latter  part  of  October  in  the  latitude  of  Indianapolis, 
and  later  if  necessary,  till  the  sap  is  out  of  the  stalks. 
If  once  dry,  we  can  shred  with  some  recklessness  as 
to  outside  moisture.  Some  hurry  the  fodder  in  by 
cutting  into  small  shocks,  say  eight  hills  square.  One 
can  do  much  to  hasten  it  by  planting  early.  We  put 
10  acres  of  fodder  in  a  mow  24x30x6  feet,  4,320  cubic 
feet.  It  would  settle  more  in  a  deep  silo. 

If  E.  A.  H.  added  water  to  half  dry  fodder,  what 
would  he  do  with  the  sappy  corn?  Our  shrewdest 
men  don’t  shred  first.  The  damage  in  the  field  is  far 
less  serious  than  in  the  mow.  If  he  find  his  shredded 
fodder  heating,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  it  alone. 
It  will  often  cure  out,  but  if  stirred,  will  surely  rot. 
It  molds  worse  where  the  men  stand  to  pitch  back. 
Cattle  eat  it  fairly  well  moldy. 


TENT  CATERPILLARS  IN  TRAPS. 

Theory  Against  a  Fact. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  17,  In  an  article  by  M.  V. 
Sllngerland,  in  answer  to  one  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Roberts,  I 
think  Mr.  Sllngerland  Is  more  at  fault  than  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  Apple-tree  tent- 
caterpillar,  as  I  consider  the  traps  he  speaks  of  as  be¬ 
ing  very  valuable  for  the  destruction  of  the  same.  If 
the  worm  makes  the  moth,  why  is  not  the  destruction  of 
the  worm  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  the  moths? 
I  have  one  trap  on  a  tree  that  measures  7  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  that  caught  over  300  by  actual  count,  and 
in  a  neighboring  orchard,  the  traps  have  caught  them 
by  the  thousands;  the  owner  thinks  them  invaluable  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Apple  tent-caterpillar,  and  would 
not  part  with  them  for  any  money.  I  think  if  Mr. 
Sllngerland  would  Investigate,  he  would  change  his  mind 
in  regard  to  them.  I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Slinger- 
land’s  opinions,  but  think  he  is  mistaken  in  the  matter. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  E.  p. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

I  am  always  glad  to  get  such  evidence  as  Mr.  Post 
submits  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  wire  traps 
against  Apple  tent-caterpillars.  My  article  in  regard 
to  this  matter  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  17,  was  based 
entirely  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
caterpillar,  so  that  it  was  pure  theory  with  me.  My 
experience  in  thus  theorizing  in  regard  to  what  insects 
will  or  will  not  do,  has  oftentimes  been  upset  by  actual 
facts.  I  once  devised  a  wire  cage  which,  theoretically, 
was  a  perfect  preventive  of  the  attacks  of  the  Peach 
borer,  but  in  actual  experience,  it  turned  out  that  the 
trees  thus  protected  were  attacked  by  more  borers 
than  unprotected  trees.  I  might  give  other  similar 
instances  to  illustrate  this  point.  As  Mr.  Post  has 


found  by  actual  experience  that  the  wire  traps  do 
catch  many  of  the  tent-caterpillars,  I  must,  of  course, 
admit  that  my  theory  is  at  fault. 

I  have  seen  many  of  the  wire  traps  in  operation,  and 
have  also  seen  many  caterpillars  collect  under  them.  I 
have  seen  100  or  more  green  fruit  worms  and  some 
of  the  various  kinds  of  canker  worms  under  a  single 
trap.  Of  course,  the  caterpillars  must  be  crushed 
by  some  means  while  they  are  under  the  trap,  to  ren¬ 
der  its  use  of  any  value  in  reducing  the  number  of 
such  insects.  I  have  not  visited  the  traps  during 
the  tent-caterpillar  season.  The  only  caterpillars 
which  such  a  trap  could  catch,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  those  which  had  been  blown  or  jarred  from  the 
tree,  or  those  which  had  become  full-grown  and  were 
wandering  about  to  find  a  suitable  place  in  which  to 
spin  their  cocoons.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  the 
insects  would  have  done  their  damage  for  the  sea¬ 
son;  but  as  Mr.  Post  states,  the  killing  of  these  cater¬ 
pillars  even  then  would  mean  the  prevention  of  the 
propagation  of  the  species  by  the  moths  which 
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would  otherwise  develop  from  these  caterpillars.  I 
would  expect  the  traps  to  catch  more  of  the  Forest 
caterpillars  than  of  the  Apple  tent-caterpillars,  be¬ 
cause  the  former  wander  about  more,  and  more  often 
spin  their  cocoons  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  or  in 
the  leaves,  whereas,  the  Appie  tent-caterpillars 
usually  stay  in  or  near  their  nests  during  their  life¬ 
time,  and  usually  sek  other  places  than  trees  upon 
which  to  spin  their  cocoons.  1  am  always  glad  to  get 
such  facts,  no  matter  if  u.ev  do  seriously  interfere 
with  any  of  my  pet  theories. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  LIMA  BEANS. 

Benefits  of  Cutting  Back. 

THE  VARIETIES. — We  have  grown  Lima  beans  in 
a  large  way  for  several  years.  The  varieties  hereto¬ 
fore  used  have  been  the  Large  White  Lima  for  ear¬ 
liest,  and  Dreer’s  Improved  for  late.  The  Large 
White  Lima  is,  probably,  the  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  of  the  Limas.  Dreer’s  Improved  is 
the  best  flavored  of  any  of  the  pole  Limas  I  have 
ever  grown.  The  bush  Limas  are  superior  in  flavor 
to  the  other  beans,  but  I  have  not  found  them  profit¬ 
able  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Dreer  is  about 
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one  week  later  than  the  Large  White,  and  is  net 
nearly  as  large  in  circumference,  but  much  thicker 
through,  and  more  solid.  This  season,  for  the  first 
time,  we  made  a  trial  planting  of  200  poles  of  the 
Extra  Early  Jersey  Lima,  planting  in  the  same  block 
with  them  800  poles  of  the  Large  White  Lima.  I  am 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  Early  Jersey  five  to 
six  days  earlier  than  the  Large  White.  Our  first  pick¬ 
ing  was  made  from  the  Early  Jersey  on  August  14. 
From  the  200  poles,  we  picked  three  bushels  of  beans 
in  the  green  pods.  They  are  now  selling  at  $1.50  per 
bushel.  If  all  of  our  1,000  poles  were  of  this  variety, 
we  would  have  picked  15  bushels  of  beans.  As  it  is, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  marketable  beans  from  our 
Large  White  for  several  days  to  come.  In  fact,  we 
shall  make  at  least  two  more  pickings  from  the  Jersey 
Early  before  we  pick  the  Large  White.  The  pods  of 
the  Extra  Early  are  not  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Large  White,  neither  do  the  vines  seem  quite  so  vig¬ 


orous  or  productive,  but  they  are  more  valuable  for 
market  purposes  on  account  of  their  earliness.  I 
hope  to  plant  them  in  a  large  way  next  season.  How¬ 
ever,  I  shall  not,  by  any  means,  discard  the  Large 
White,  while  for  family  use,  where  quality  should  be 
first  considered,  I  would  advise  two-thirds  of  the 
planting  of  the  delicious  Dreer’s  Improved. 

CUTTING  BACK. — We  were  obliged  to  cut  back  the 
top  growth  of  our  Limas  two  weeks  ago.  The  fre¬ 
quent  rains  urged  them  on  to  make  vine  growth 
rather  than  to  bloom  and  mature  the  pods  already 
formed.  We  went  over  the  entire  1,000  poles  in  less 
than  two  hours,  with  a  large  butcher  knife.  We 
pruned  them  back  even  with  the  top  of  the  poles,  and 
any  excess  of  lateral  growth  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  In  this  way,  we  were  able  to  gather  beans 
several  days  earlier  than  we  could  had  we  not  given 
nature  this  needed  assistance.  The  Lima  is  a  peren¬ 
nial,  and  in  warm  climates,  produces  several  crops 
from  a  single  seed  planting.  This  statement  will, 
probably,  make  it  clear  why  pruning  back  is  a  benefit 
on  the  whole  here  in  our  climate,  and  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this  pruning  to  promote  earliness,  more 
especially  when  we  have  an  abundance  of  rain  such  as 
we  have  had  for  the  last  five  weeks.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  prune  back  yet,  if  the  vines  need  it.  We  shall, 
probably,  prune  back  again  in  a  few  days’  time. 

PRUNING  TOMATOES.— We  are  growing  about 
1,000  tomato  plants,  principally  the  Dwarf  Champion 
and  Acme,  with  several  other  varieties  side  by  side 
for  comparison.  We  have  already  pruned  back  these 
tomatoes  twice.  We  had  the  first  ripe  tomatoes  to  sell 
in  this  locality.  One  first-class  store  here  paid  us 
eight  cents  a  quart  for  all  we  could  bring  them.  The 
first  pruning  was  done  when  the  tomatoes  were  about 
as  large  as  a  door  knob.  The  effect  was  almost  mag¬ 
ical.  They  grew  a  little  larger,  and  then  ripened  very 
fast.  Of  course,  we  destroyed  the  blossom  promise  for 
a  lot  of  fruit,  but  new  blossoms  soon  formed  from 
the  lateral  branches, .and  will  come  on  later.  It  is 
the  early  tomatoes  we  want  for  profit,  and  the  vines 
nearly  always  bear  until  they  are  killed  by  heavy 
frosts.  The  second  shortening  back  was  done  two 
weeks  later  than  the  first.  We  found  an  excessive 
vine  growth  again,  some  of  it,  in  fact,  four  feet  high. 
Wife  and  myself  went  out  with  our  large  knives,  and 
went  over  the  4,000  plants  in  2 y2  hours.  We  took  an 
occasional  rest  under  the  trees  to  talk  about  old 
times,  and  to  discuss  many  little  matters  relating  to 
the  children  and  the  household.  Pruning  back  4,000 
tomatoes  is  a  much  lighter  job  than  one  would  ex¬ 
pect.  One  w.H  be  well  repaid  for  the  time  used. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  j.  dwyer. 


According  to  recent  statistics,  the  English  apple  crop 
is  far  below  the  average,  and  pears  are  also  giving  a 
small  crop.  Plums  are  very  poor. 

Seeds  of  common  vegetables  are  said  to  have  germi¬ 
nated  readily,  after  being  exposed  to  a  cold  of  300  degrees 
below  zero.  Liquid  air  was  the  medium  for  producing 
this  intense  frigidity. 

Second-Crop  Seed.— My  Bovee  potatoes  were  clug  early 
last  Summer.  Here  and  there  a  little  one  was  left  in  the 
ground,  and  a  half-dozen  or  more  came  up  and  grew  until 
killed  by  the  frost.  From  them,  I  saved  about  a  pint  of 
tubers  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Last  Spring,  I 
planted  them  with  the  others.  They  came  up  slowly,  but 
grew  well,  and  when  dug,  were  the  best  potatoes  in  the 
field— not  as  many  in  a  hill  as  those  from  the  first  crop 
seed,  but  all  good  size.  m.  d.  h. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  have  a  field  of  red  raspberries  on  a  clay  loam  soil,  in 
rows  five  feet  apart,  which  every  year  have  been  affected 
by  drought  during  the  picking  season.  Last  Fall,  I 
thoroughly  cultivated  between  the  rows,  and  sowed  to 
Crimson  clover.  It  grew  very  rank,  and  I  left  it  as  a 
mulch.  My  berries  this  year  were  a  success,  and  plump 
up  to  the  last,  and  the  soil  is  greatly  improved.  I  shall 
continue  the  experiment  this  year.  Loudons  are  my  best 
berry,  Cuthbert  following.  H.  m.  l. 

Camillus,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  Melons.— White  County,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Illinois,  leads  in  the  watermelon  industry  of  that  State, 
the  principal  shipping  points  being  Carmi  and  Epworth. 
One  firm  is  said  to  have  200  acres  in  watermelons.  The 
varieties  principally  grown  are  Hoosier  King,  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  and  New  Triumph.  The  shipping  season  continues 
until  about  the  end  of  September,  when  seed-gathering 
begins.  Children  go  through  the  fields,  slashing  the 
melons  and  collecting  the  seeds  in  pails,  which  are 
emptied  into  a  wagon.  After  seed-gathering,  the  fields 
are  turned  over  to  hogs. 


Picking  Cow  Peas.— Many  of  our  readers  are  raising 
cow  peas  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Questions  are  com¬ 
ing  in  as  to  the  best  way  of  gathering  the  seed.  The 
southern  growers  almost  entirely  pick  the  seed  by  hand, 
waiting  until  the  pods  are  quite  ripe.  They  are  then 
thrashed  out  in  a  bean-thrashing  machine,  or  with  flails. 
Labor  is  cheap  in  the  South,  and  hand  picking  pays  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  attempt  to  cut  the  vines  with  a  mower. 
We  don’t  advise  the  use  of  cow  peas  tor  hay  in  the  North. 
Yet,  this  year,  many  persons  will,  evidently,  cut  and  cure 
the  vines.  The  latter  are  hard  to  pitch  off  the  wagon. 
In  the  southwest,  they  frequently  take  a  hay  knife  and 
cut  through  the  load  the  long  way,  and  cross-cut  it  two 
or  three  times.  The  blocks  cut  out  in  this  way  will  pitch 
as  easily  as  hay. 
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ALL  SORTS. 

THE  HAY  STACKER. — Several  weeks  ago,  we  gave 
a  picture  of  the  derrick  used  by  Mr.  John  M.  Jamison, 
of  Ohio,  for  stacking  clover  hay  in  the  field.  As  it 
was  not  clear  to  some  of  our  readers  how  some  of  this 
work  was  done,  Mr.  Jamison  sends  us  another  photo¬ 
graph  from  which  we  have  had  the  picture  at  Fig. 
234  made.  This  shows  how  the  derrick  operates.  The 
arm  swings  out  and  takes  up  the  hay  as  it  is  raked  up 
to  the  stack.  Then  by  means  of  the  stick  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pole,  the  whole  thing  is  swung  around  so 
that  the  horse  raises  it  over  the  stack,  where  it  can 
be  dropped  and  spread  by  the  stackers.  This  derrick 
saves  a  great  amount  of  lifting  and  pulling,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  to  load  the  hay  on  wagons  where  this 
device  is  used. 

A  WHOLESALE  WEEDER. — In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y., 
I  notice  your  remarks  as  to  the  inventor  of  the 
weeder,  and  in  his  interest,  I  send  you  the  photo 
shown  at  Fig.  235,  showing  how  we  use  these  tools  in 
the  West.  The  wheat  in  this  photo  was  four  to  six 
inches  high,  and  had  been  twice  gone  over  with  the 
weeder  after  the  wheat  was  up.  The  wheat  on  the 
same  field  is  now  four  feet  high,  dark  green,  with  fine 
heads,  and  as  thick  as  we  wish.  It  is  beginning  to 
turn  yellow  for  harvest.  We  keep  these  two  tools  at 
work  until  the  wheat  is  too  high,  and  can  easily  go 
over  50  acres  per  day;  it  is  light  work  on  the  horses. 

British  Columbia.  a.  s. 

THE  UMBRELLA  APPLE  PICKER.— There  are 
several  valid  objections  to  this  picker,  and  no  one 
seems  to  be  using  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  comes  In 
only  one  size,  and  is  quite  generally  too  small  for  the 
tree,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  apples  that  are  shaken 
into  the  inverted  umbrella-shaped  canvas  fall  on  the 
outside.  Then  there  is  complaint  that  it  takes  two 
men  to  set  it  up,  and  that  is  not  a  good  feature.  No¬ 
body  claims  that  it  will  fail  to  gather  the  apples  that 
fall  inside  of  it.  That  is  all  easy,  but  the  serious 
difficulty  is  that  the  apples  are  too  much  bruised  by 
falling  against  each  other.  Any  other  defect  in  the 
device  could  be  remedied,  but  this  one  is  fatal.  I 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  picking  by 
hand  and  by  the  machine.  Could  not  we  afford  to 
throw  away  the  bruised  ones  or  sell  them  for  evapo¬ 
rating  or  cider,  and  then  come  out  ahead?  The  reply 
was  that  a  great  part  of  the  bruises  are  not  noticed  at 
first,  and  that  apples  put  up  after  going  through  this 
machine  would  keep  very  badly,  with  all  possible  care 
in  assorting.  Then  the  cost  of  hand  picking  is  rather 
small.  With  a  fair  crop,  it  never  runs  above  15 
cents,  including  the  barreling.  A  machine  does  not 
assist  in  barreling,  and  if  the  assorting  is  to  be 
harder,  it  is  not  valuable  to  the  business.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  some  such  device  is  needed  in  the  orchard 
for  all  the  apparent  failure  of  the  one  in  question. 
Suppose  we  try  again.  john  chamberlain. 


ON  A  DELAWARE  FRUIT  FARM. 

I  recently  visited  the  fruit  farm  of  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Soper,  near  Magnolia,  Kent  County,  Del.  Mr.  Soper 
is  a  northern  man,  but  has  been  in  Delaware  and  on 
his  present  farm  for  16  years.  The  farm  contains 
106^  acres,  all  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  a  light, 
sandy  loam.  The  first  thing  which  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention  was  the  apple  trees  which  line  the  highway 
on  both  sides,  for  the  entire  length  of  the  farm. 
These  trees  have  been  set  about  15  years,  and  are 
mostly  of  Stark,  which  thrives  well  here  and  gives  a 
crop  nearly  every  year.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  these 
trees  were  already  drooping  under  an  immense  load 
of  fruit,  hardly  half  grown  as  yet,  and  a  more  perfect 
and  smooth  lot  of  apples  I  never  saw.  As  grown  on 
Mr.  Soper’s  land,  the  Stark  ranks  in  apples  about  as 
the  Kielfer  does  in  pears,  and  might  well  be  styled 
the  business  apple,  being  a  remarkably  healthy, 
strong  grower  of  upright,  spreading  habit;  fruit 
medium  to  large  in  size,  excellent  quality  and  a  good 
keeper. 

Mr.  Soper  showed  me  his  plum  orchard  of  1,000 
bearing  trees,  nearly  all  of  American  varieties.  Mil¬ 
ton  and  Wild  Goose  bore  heavy  crops  this  season,  but 
had  all  been  shipped  before  my  visit.  Whittaker, 
Pool’s  Pride,  Newman  and  some  other  varieties  were 
bending  to  the  ground  under  the  heavy  ropes  of  fruit 
on  every  limb.  One  thousand  bearing  trees  of  Early 
Richmond  cherry  gave  a  fine  crop  this  season,  which 
solu  for  good  prices.  Five  acres  of  asparagus,  wnich 
also  pays  well,  is  one  of  the  items.  There  are  1,500 
Kieffer  pear  trees,  500  of  waich  are  in  bearing  and 
now  loaded  with  fruit;  2,000  baskets  (%  bushel) 
would  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  this  season’s  crop 
on  these  500  bearing  Kieffers.  Another  item  is  about 
7,000  apple  trees  of  best  market  varieties,  ranging  in 
age  from  young  trees  just  set,  up  to  full  bearing 
trees,  15  years  old.  Most  of  the  trees  of  bearing  age 
are  loaded  with  fine  fruit  this  season.  Wiliams 


Early  Red,  and  Carolina  Red  June  were  ripe  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  and  of  most  attractive  color,  size  and 
quality.  A  block  of  500  peach  trees,  set  three  years, 
looked  very  thrifty,  but  are  not  bearing  this  season. 

Mr.  Soper  depends  almost  entirely  on  Crimson 
clover  and  cow  peas  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  his 
land,  also  to  supply  his  live  stock  with  hay.  A  field 
of  Essex  rape,  wherein  were  pasturing  about  25 
thrifty  hogs  and  several  calves,  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Soper  finds  that  hogs  are  profitable  on  his 
fruit  farm,  where  they  can  be  pastured  a  large  part  of 
the  year.  He  arranges  a  succession  of  pasturage  for 
these  hogs,  on  different  fields,  using  Canada  peas, 
Crimson  clover,  Essex  rape  and  cow  peas. 

He  has  a  few  acres  of  berries,  consisting  of  straw¬ 
berries,  Lucretia  dewberries  and  Miller  Red  raspber¬ 
ries.  With  the  exception  of  picking  fruit,  all  the 
work  on  this  farm  is  done  by  Mr.  Soper,  his  son,  and 
a  colored  boy.  Four  horses  are  used. 

E.  G.  PACKARD. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Soper  sent  us  a  box  of  early  apples, 
which  were  very  fine  in  color  and  quality. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BARN  YET. 

What  the  Pacific  Ocean  Throws  Up. 

You  desire  to  hear  of  a  cheap  barn.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  barn,  wagonshed,  workshop,  root- 
house  and  feedroom,  all  for  $3,  the  total  cash  outlay? 
The  dimensions  are  as  follows:  Length  and  width, 
16x24  feet;  height,  8  feet;  %-pitch  roof.  The  barn  Is 
built  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  one  end  is  8  feet  from 
the  ground,  while  the  other  rests  on  solid  ground. 
Underneath  there  is  a  root-house,  8x16  feet,  and  a 
workshop,  8x16.  These  dimensions  do  not  include  the 
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wagonshed  at  the  north  end,  which  is  8x16;  it  is  also 
on  the  same  level  as  the  barn  proper,  while  under¬ 
neath  that,  there  is  an  8x8  feedroom. 

The  entire  outside  of  the  barn  is  composed  of 
“shakes,”  which  are  made  as  follows:  A  straight¬ 
grained  cedar  log,  as  free  from  knots  as  possible,  is 
found,  which  is  then  sawed  into  lengths,  according 
to  requirements,  usually  4  feet  long.  These  are  split 
into  sections,  then  by  using  a  “froe,”  they  are  split, 
or  rather  sliced,  into  thin  boards  about  *4  inch  thick; 
these  are  laid  on  the  same  as  shingles.  The  roof  Is 
composed  of  the  same  material,  only  they  are  shorter. 
The  framework  is  made  from  small  fir  and  cedar 
trees  ,  about  3  or  4  inches  thick.  The  plates  and  tie 
beams  are  small  logs  about  8  or  12  inches  thick.  The 
rafters  are  cedar  rails,  and  the  floor  under  the  hay¬ 
mow  is  of  2-inch  “shakes.”  The  floor  of  the  horse 
stable  is  made  from  2xl2-inch  plank,  saved  from  the 
seashore,  and  the  partition  between  the  stable  and 
haymow,  also  between  the  roothouse  and  workshop, 
the  floor  of  the  wagonshed,  doors,  door  frames,  win¬ 
dow  frames  and  the  work  benches  are  all  made  from 
driftwood  picked  up  on  the  beach.  The  only  cash  out¬ 
lay  was  for  nails,  padlocks  and  hinges.  All  the  ma¬ 
terial  excepting  the  driftwood  was  found  within  a 
radius  of  less  than  20  rods  from  the  barn,  and  the 
driftwood  was  obtained  inside  of  two  miles  along  the 
seashore.  It  required  two  men  one  month  to  obtain 
and  cut  the  material  and  build  the  barn,  working 
bankers’  hours  at  that,  too. 

This  barn  may  not  look  so  trim  as  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  one,  but  for  general  utility  and  cheapness,  cannot 
be  excelled.  The  following  is  the  bill  of  expenses: 


Nails  . $1.50 

2  padlocks  and  hasps .  1.00 

2  pair  hinges .  50 


Total  . $3.00 


Not  only  do  we  manufacture  barns  and  other  build¬ 
ing  out  of  “shakes”  and  driftwood,  but  fences,  both 


picket  and  rail,  cabbage  crates,  apple  boxes,  tomato 
boxes,  etc.  The  Red  cedar  tree  is  to  the  western 
Washington  farmer,  as  the  bamboo  is  to  the  Chinese. 
This  is  a  great  lumber  country  and  the  seashore  is 
strewn  with  logs,  slabs,  boxes,  barrels,  shingles, 
planks  and  wood  in  all  forms  and  shapes.  If  we  were 
to  depend  on  shipwrecks  for  our  supply  of  driftwood, 
we  would  grow  gray-haired  in  waiting. 

King  Co.,  Washington.  j.  r.  mckail. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Lime  is  Cheap  and  Effective. 

I  have  about  850  acres  to  fence,  and  as  we  have  no 
White  oak  or  cedar  large  enough  for  posts,  I  would  like 
to  know  of  some  way  of  preserving  other  woods.  The 
only  woods  available  are  Red  and  Black  oak,  Pin,  Swamp 
or  Water  oak,  gum  and  poplar.  Is  there  any  way  of 
treating  these  posts  cheaply  to  give  them  life  under 
ground.  The  posts  are  to  be  used  for  wire,  and  we  have 
sufficient  large  trees  of  any  of  the  varieties  named  to 
split  them  from  the  log,  and  not  use  young,  soft  growth 

USE  LIME. — The  lime  treatment  is  as  good  as  any, 
and  the  cheapest.  The  only  effect  of  an  antiseptic  for 
preserving  timber  is  to  remove  the  acids  of  the  wood, 
and  to  fill  the  cells  with  an  indestructible  mineral 
deposit,  thus  preventing  decay.  After  much  practice 
with  the  various  timber  preservatives  for  use  in  such 
special  cases,  as  in  mines,  and  for  bridges,  I  have  not 
learned  of  any  material  better  than  common  lime. 
It  has  been  found  so  effective  in  this  way,  that  ships 
are  now  in  existence  and  seaworthy  in  every  way, 
which  are  over  a  century  old,  and  have  been  all  that 
time  carrying  lime  as  their  principal  cargoes.  Tim¬ 
ber  has  been  found  in  ancient  buildings,  perfectly 
sound  after  centuries  of  burial  in  lime  or  cement 
mortar.  From  some  experience,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  lime  treatment,  simple  and  cheap  as  it  is,  is 
equally  effective  as  the  various  other  treatments  by* 
much  more  expensive  materials. 

HOW  TO  USE  IT. — My  method  has  been  to  saturate 
the  timber  which  has  been  put  into  bridges,  cross 
ties  on  railroads,  and  in  mines  for  posts,  in  hot  lime 
in  th/is  way:  A  pit  is  dug  large  enough  to  hold  a  con¬ 
venient  lot  of  posts  set  on  end,  fresh  quicklime  is  laid 
in  the  bottom  six  inches  deep.  The  timber  is  laid  or 
set  on  end  in  this  pit— for  fence  posts,  this  way  is 
most  convenient.  The  spaces  between  the  posts  are 
filled  with  the  small  broken  lime,  room  being  left  for 
the  lime  to  swell  as  it  slakes,  and  when  the  pit  is 
filled,  water  is  thrown  on  to  slake  the  lime  into  a 
paste,  as  if  for  mortar.  The  lime,  in  expanding,  fills 
in  tightly  between  the  posts,  and  making  a  great 
heat,  drives  the  moisture  out  of  the  timber,  and  sea¬ 
sons  it.  Water  is  added  as  the  lime  slakes,  until  it 
is  a  semi-liquid  mass.  Then  as  the  lime  and  the 
heated  timber  cool,  the  vacuum  created  in  the  timber 
by  the  previous  heating,  is  immediately  filled  by  the 
lime  water,  and  the  cellulose,  with  all  the  acids  which 
are  neutralized  in  this  way,  becomes  mineralized,  and 
decay  of  the  timber  is  prevented.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this,  any  more  than  there  was  in  the  advice 
given  to  the  leper  to  “go  wash  and  be  clean.”  But  it 
is  quite  as  effective  a  way  as  any  of  the  more  costly 
chemical  methods  of  treating  timber  to  increase  its 
durability  or  prevent  its  decay.  Of  course,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  immerse  the  posts  in  the  pit  deep  enough  to 
treat  them  as  far  as,  or  something  more  than,  the  tim¬ 
ber  will  be  set  in  the  ground,  and  the  timber  should 
be  stripped  of  the  bark.  H  s 


Cleaning  Chicago. — Chicago  sanitarians  are  suggesting 
cleaning  the  streets  of  that  town  with  old-fashioned  soap 
and  water.  They  think  that,  with  tons  of  soap  fat  out  at 
the  stockyards,  acres  of  alkali  in  Arizona,  and  all  Lake 
Michigan  to  provide  the  water,  such  cleaning  could  be 
effected  cheaply,  the  suds  being  applied  from  a  big  tank 
machine,  and  carried  off  by  the  sewers. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  about  Bromus  iner- 
mis  or  Awnless  Brome  grass.  This  grass  is  becoming 
very  popular  on  the  farms  in  the  great  Northwest.  The 
general  opinion  in  the  East  seems  to  be  that  the  grass  is 
not  quite  so  good,  all  things  considered,  as  Orchard 
grass,  although  in  some  sections  it  gives  remarkable  re¬ 
sults.  Prom  30  to  35  pounds  per  acre  are  considered 
about  the  proper  seeding. 

Starting  Cuttings.— A  friend  in  Michigan  tried  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  using  half  a  potato  for  starting  a  cut¬ 
ting.  Most  old  farmers  are  familiar  with  the  propagating 
of  currant  scions  by  sticking  the  cutting  in  a  potato  and 
planting  in  damp  earth.  Our  friend  tried  it  with  potato 
plants,  and  found  it  to  work  well.  It  mighi  prove  useful 
for  propagating  choice  specimens  of  grapes,  bush  fruits, 
house  plants  or  roses.  Possibly  vines  of  valuable  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes  will  be  started  in  this  way  in  a  cold 
frame. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  arranging  for  an  at¬ 
tractive  display  of  fruit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  next 
year.  It  is  intended  that  all  the  more  important  fruit¬ 
growing  districts  shall  be  represented,  and  the  active  co- 
bperatlon  of  growers  and  horticultural  societies  is  asked. 
There  will  be  representative  exhibits  of  canned,  preserved, 
and  evaporated  fruits,  but  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to 
maintain,  throughout  the  entire  exhibition,  a  display  of 
fresh  fruit  suitable  for  export. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Wintered-Over  Cabbage  and  Celery. 

IP.  Jf.  II.,  Missouri  Valley,  Iotca — 1.  Are 
cabbage  plants  grown  in  Fall,  and  wintered 
over,  earlier  than  plants  grown  in  frames 
in  early  Spring?  2.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to 
grow  lettuce  in  the  Fall?  3.  Does  celery 
need  as  much  cultivation  as  cabbage? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  cabbage  plants  grown  in 
Fall  and  checked  by  cold,  will  continue 
for  some  time,  if  properly  protected  in  a 
cold  frame,  to  extend  their  root  sys¬ 
tems,  and  store  up  energy  in  the  stems, 
and  are,  therefore,  likely  to  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  head  up  quicker  than  plants 
of  similar  size  from  Spring-sown  seed. 
2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  lettuce;  a 
considerable  number  of  plants  are  usual¬ 
ly  carried  over  each  Winter  for  the  ear¬ 
liest  setting.  Besides  being  stronger, 
the  plants  are  so  toughened  by  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  to  withstand  severe  changes  when 
set  in  the  open.  3.  Celery  should  have 
frequent  and  thorough  cultivation.  Being 
usually  grown  at  a  season  when  weed 
growth  is  declining,  the  cultivation  of 
celery  is  more  likely  to  be  slighted  than 
that  of  other  vegetables,  except  among 
experienced  growers. 

Killing  Forest  Caterpillars. 

It.  //.,  Grand  Isle,  Yt.— Can  the  Forest 
worm  be  lessened  by  burning  fires  at  night 
to  attract  and  burn  the  moths?  I  find  that 
many  other  kinds  sail  in  and  are  burned. 
The  forest  trees  are  too  tall  to  spray. 

Ans. — I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  moths  which  develop  from  the  For¬ 
est  caterpillars  could  be  attracted  to  and 
killed  by  fires  at  night  in  early  July.  I 
doubt  if  enough  of  the  moths  could  thus 
be  killed  to  pay  for  the  trouble,  and  no¬ 
ticeably  to  decrease  the  number  of  cater¬ 
pillars  for  the  next  season.  My  reasons 
for  this  belief  are  that  but  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  moths  thus  killed  would  be 
females;  this  statement  is  based  upon 
results  obtained  from  an  extensive  trap- 
lantern  experiment  conducted  by  us  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Again,  many  of  the  moths 
which  might  be  caught  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  laid  most  of  their  quota  of 
eggs,  hence  their  destruction  would  ac¬ 
complish  but  little  toward  reducing  the 
number  of  the  pests.  It  is  true,  as  B.  H. 
states,  that  many  other  kinds  of  insects 
would  “sail  in”  and  be  burned,  but  our 
extensive  experiment  with  trap-lanterns 
again  points  out  that  many  of  these  are 
friendly  or  beneficial  insects.  In  brief 
then,  I  do  not  believe  that  fires  in 
forests  would  pay  for  the  trouble,  and 
would  not  kill  enough  moths  of  the  For¬ 
est  worm  noticeably  to  check  the  pest. 

m.  v.  s. 

Crowing  a  Big  Pumpkin. 

A.  M.  N.,  Millington,  N.  J.—Is  there  any 
method  of  feeding  pumpkins  while  on  the 
vine  to  make  them  grow  very  large?  I 
have  seen  in  some  farm  paper  directions 
for  feeding  through  the  stalk  with  milk  to 
make  them  grow  immense.  Can  it  be  done? 

Ans.— We  are  afraid  the  plan  for  feed¬ 
ing  pumpkins  with  milk,  or  any  soluble 
plant  food,  for  that  matter,  through  the 
stalk  while  on  the  vine,  is  only  one  of 
the  numerous  horticultural  “fakes”  al¬ 
ways  floating  through  the  columns  of  ir¬ 
responsible  papers.  These  yarns  are 
usually  got  up  during  the  dull  Summer 
months,  when  advertisements  are  scarce 
and  space  must  be  filled  at  all  hazards. 
The  only  way  a  pumpkin  vine  can  be 
fed  is  by  absorption  of  plant  food  by  the 
roots  and  its  elaboration  by  the  leaves  in 
the  usual  manner.  Milk,  while  contain¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  fertility,  is  unfit  for 
plant  feeding,  as  the  sharp  acids  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  fermentation  are  quite  in¬ 
jurious  to  most  root  fibers.  We  once 
tried  for  experiment  to  nourish  a  pot 
plant  on  milk,  but  it  proved  a  dismal 
failure;  the  soil  became  rankly  sour  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  plant  quickly  died. 
The  most  practicable  way  to  grow  a 


prize  pumpkin  is  to  make  a  wide  hill, 
six  to  twelve  feet  across,  and  spade  in 
deeply  a  large  quantity  of  well-rotted 
manure  over  the  whole  surface,  besides 
dusting  liberally  with  a  good  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  After  a  thorough  raking, 


tions  and  good  soil  for  apples  and  plums 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Tennessee, 
north  Carolina  and  the  Virginias.  Cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  do  well  there,  too.  The 
land  is  rough  and  rocky  in  many  places, 
but  all  is  not  so.  Some  of  this  very 
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plant  15  to  20  seeds  of  the  desired  va¬ 
riety  near  the  center.  When  up,  guard 
carefully  from  all  destructive  insects; 
thin  out  as  growth  advances,  until  only 
one  plant,  the  strongest,  of  course,  is 
left.  Cultivate  carefully  and  train  this 
plant  in  a  circular  manner  about  the 
hill,  covering  it  with  soil  at  the  leaf 
joints,  two  or  three  feet  apart,  thus 
causing  it  to  emit  roots  at  these  joints, 
which  will  greatly  assist  its  growth. 
Water  frequently  with  weak  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry,  and 
nip  off  all  but  a  single  promising  pump¬ 
kin,  as  fast  as  they  set.  This  is  about 
all  one  can  do  to  produce  a  monster 
fruit. 

Heating  a  Brooderhouse. 

M.  O.  It.,  Albion *  Mich. — I  have  a  poultry 
house  12x24  feet,  double  walls,  each  wall 
papered,  double  windows  and  double  doors 
Would  it  be  practicable  to  heat  such  a 
building  for  a  brooderhouse?  What  would 
be  the  probable  expense? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  it  would  be 
practicable  to  heat  a  building  of  this 
size  by  the  common  pipe  system.  There 
would  necessarily  be  considerable  out¬ 
lay  for  a  heater,  even  of  the  smallest 
size;  too  much  outlay,  in  fact,  for  the 
work  that  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
building  of  this  size.  Probably  a  cheap¬ 
er  and  better  way  would  be  to  divide 
the  house  into  pens,  say  six  feet  wide, 
and  into  each  of  these  put  one  of  the 
common  indoor  brooders,  heated  by  a 
lamp.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
made  that  are  very  effective,  and  in  a 
building  constructed  like  this,  they 
would  be  likely  to  do  good  work.  Four 
brooders  with  lamps  in  a  building  of 
this  kind,  would  heat  it  sufficiently,  and 
make  it  comfortable  for  the  chjcks  to 
run  in  during  the  day.  We  would  get, 
for  this  purpose,  the  100-chick  size 
brooders,  but  would  put  only  50  chicks 
in  each  brooder.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  different  incubators  and  brooders 
will  send  catalogues  and  prices  on  ap¬ 
plication,  and  from  these  one  may  learn 
as  to  the  cost  and  the  style  best  suited 
for  the  case  in  question. 

What  Ails  the  Tree  ? 

E.  D.  G.,  Manchester,  N.  II.— I  have  an  apple 
tree  fairly  well  laden  with  a  light-colored 
early  fruit,  the  variety  I  do  not  know,  a 
large  amount  of  which  seems  to  rot  on  the 
tree,  or  else  scale  off.  The  soil  is,  appar¬ 
ently  quite  rich.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Ans. — It  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
what  is  the  trouble  in  this  case  without 
seeing  the  tree,  and  it  might  not  be  easy 
then.  Apple  scab  and  Codling  moth  (ap¬ 
ple  worms  in  the  core),  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  dropping,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
variety  is  one  given  to  rotting  on  the 
tree.  The  best  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  to  send  samples  of  the  rotting 
fruit  to  B.  T.  Galloway,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  have  an  examination  made. 
It  will  cost  nothing  but  a  little  trouble 
in  sending  it. 

Where  to  Raise  Fruit. 

W.  F.  C.,  Chattanooga,  Tcnn—  To  what  pari 
of  the  United  States  would  you  advise  a 
young  man  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
fine  apples,  Japan  plums,  etc.;  also  a  few 
cattle  and  sheep? 

Ans. — Perhaps  right  there  in  east  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  as  good  a  place  as  you  could 
find.  Within  reasonable  limits,  there 
are  good  chances  for  growing  fruit  and 
live  stock  almost  anywhere  in  our  great 
country.  Many  people  chase  about  try¬ 
ing  to  find  where  they  can  do  better 
than  where  they  are,  or  have  been,  and 
never  find  it.  There  is  usually  more  in 
the  man  than  in  the  location.  We  have 
such  a  wide  and  delightful  country  that 
it  is  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  find 
“the  best”  place.  There  are  objections 
to  every  place.  Neither  did  the  good 
Lord  put  all  the  good  things  in  one 
place.  There  are  plenty  of  good  loca¬ 


rough  land  is  the  very  best  for  fruit. 
The  highest-priced  apples  that  are  ex¬ 
ported  come  from  the  mountain  coves. 
There  are  great  advantages  for  growing 
fruit  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  is  a 
long  way  to  market.  Much  depends  on 
a  wise  selection  of  location  and  land, 
but  more  upon  the  ability  of  the  man  to 
adapt  his  plans  to  the  conditions,  and  on 
his  industry  and  perseverance. 

How  to  Kill  Black  Ants. 

J.  I.  G.,  Westminster,  Md. — What  will  keep 
large  black  ants  out  of  the  pantry?  M'- 
pantry  is  alive  with  them! 

Ans. — The  following  method  of  com¬ 
bating  ants  in  houses  has  been  success¬ 
fully  tested  by  good  housekeepers.  Soak 
one  or  more  large  sponges  in  sweetened 
water,  and  put  them  in  the  places  which 
the  ants  frequent.  The  ants  will  soon 
find  the  sweet  feast,  and  will  spread  the 
news  among  the  ant  families,  with  the 
result  that  soon  the  sponges  will  be 
alive  with  the  ants.  When  the  sponges 
are  thus  well  inhabited,  quickly  drop 
them  into  hot  water,  thus  killing  the 
ants.  Again  sweeten  the  sponges,  and 
repeat  the  operation  until  the*  ants  get 
scarce.  It  is  reported  by  those  who 
have  tried  it  that  one  can  quickly  rid 
the  house  of  ants  in  this  way.  It  is  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  whole  colony  of  ants  is 
not  exterminated,  but  that  the  ants  soon 
discover  that  their  relatives  disappeai 
very  mysteriously,  and  this  decides  the 
rest  that  it  is  not  a  safe  place  to  venture 
(into,  and  they  vacate  that  house  for  a 
time.  The  method  is  so  simple  that  any 
one  can  test  it.  Faithfully  follow  direc¬ 
tions,  and  1  feel  sure  that  it  will  result 
in  your  committing  many  “anticides,’ 
and  in  ridding  your  home  of  the  pests. 

M.  V.  S. 


“A  Caution  to  Rose  Growers."- Under 
the  above  head,  American  Gardening  has 
this  to  say  of  a  recent  bulletin  issued  b> 
the  Oregon  Experiment  Station:  “Rose  cul¬ 
ture  in'  Oregon  is  the  title  of  a  recently- 
issued  bulletin  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  to  which  we  call  at¬ 
tention  at  this  time  in  order  to  counteract 
the  bad  teaching  it  contains.  The  plates 
which  are  put  forth  to  show  how  a  rose 
should  be  pruned,  in  reality  represent  very 
badly  and  improperly-handled  plants,  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  a  beginner  in  hardy 
rose  culture.  The  grower  has  not  had  the 
courage  to  handle  the  knife  with  sufficient 
freedom.  The  photographs  showing  beds 
of  roses  look  as  though  the  plants  have 
been  topped  by  a  light  use  of  the  shears.” 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Kurai 
New-Yorkku  March  11, ’119,  and  praised  by  it  July  17 
’97  and  Ju.y  16.  ’98.  WeotTe  JOE, CARRIE  SILVERS 
STELLA  and  REBA  in  pot-grown  plants  at  25c  each 
$2  per  doz..  $5  per  luO;  and  BOBBIE  and  NETTIE,  tbi 
best  late  Btrswberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz  ,  *6  rer  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-growD  and  t< 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Orderquick;  stock llmite> 

JOS.  H.  BLACK \  SON  &  CO  ,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  hist  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FUEDOS I A ,  N.  V. 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 


Our  catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application.  It 
contains  a  complete  as¬ 
sortment,  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  illustrations  and 
full  cultural  directions 
and  a  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  colored  cover. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  C0„ 

36  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


DRECR’S 

Pot-Grown 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

planted  thisSummer  will  produce  a  full 
crop  of  berries  next  June.  Our  Mid- 
Hummer  catalogue,  Just  out  and  mailed 
free,  offers  plants  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties,  Including  the  wonderful  new  Per¬ 
petual  or  Everbearing  Strawberry, 
“St.  .1  oseph,”  which  bears  fruit 
all  Summer.  Price, 75cts.  per 
doz.;  $6.00  per  100. 

HENRY  A.  nitEER, 

1'hilailrlphia,  Pa. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Sample.  50c.  per  dozen.  Standard  sorts, 
41  jier  100.  Miller  Raspberry  and  Lucretia Dewberry, 
$5.50  per  1.000.  SLA 5  MAKER  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 


■  1  POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. - 
H  I  Northern  grown.  WiD  fruit  next  season.  Also 
layer  plants.  List  free.  I’.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N  J. 


100 


ABUNDANCE  PLUM,  first-class,  for  *12. 
List  free.  T.  C.  KKVITT.  Athcnla,  N  J. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


‘ — We  offer  surplus 

_  stock,  until  sold. 

Strong  plants,  best  varlei  ies  at  *2  per  1.000. 

HENRY  A.  DREEK,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOR  SALE 


— 500  bushels  home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Seed  Whfat — Gold  Coin.  81  10.  Bat?8 

free.  G.  E.  NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 


Rudy  Seed  Wheat. — 1,200  bushels, 

guaranteed  pure,  *1.25  per  bushel. 

JOHN  HERR  8UENK,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Ca a rl  Ul|a aa4~ Gold  Coin  and  Poole  Seed 
OcBQ  TV  IlCcaT  Wheat,  f.o.b.  In  new  sacas. 
*1  per  bu.  LINCOLN  HUSTON,  Fox,  Ohio. 

Caa*I  U/Lnai~  Pedigree  Seed  Wheat,  grow  a 

OcGQ  nneaT  from  hand-assorted  seed.  Send 
for  circular  before  buying  common  seed 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

CCCVt  UfllCAT- DA  W80N’8  0  0LDKN 

OCtU  TV  VI 11 A  I  CHAFF.  Last  year's  yield 
47k>  bushels  per  acre.  Price, 'ecleaned:  Two  bushels 
*2.20;  four  or  nice  bushels  *1  per  bushel  and  pay  for 
bags,  15c.  each;  f.  o.  b.  at  Grafton  Oh  o.  Cash  *  ith 
order.  JAMES  T.  DENHAM,  Penlield.O. 

Gold  Coin  Wheat. 


and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


TDCCC  fl.  Dl  AftITC  at  low  prices.  Apple.  Pear, 
Intca  W  r  LHH  I  »  and  Plum,  lie.  Peaches, 3c 
Cat.  free.  Rei.ianceNcjrskrv.  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Most  popular,  largest  yielding,  and  strongest-strawed 
sorts  grown.  Clawson  Longber/y.  Jones  Longberry. 
No.  1  Oatka.  Pedigree  Genesee  Giant  Early  Arca¬ 
dian.  and  others  Send  for  descriptive  price-list  to 
A.  N.  JONES,  Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y, 


We  offer  a  limited  amount  of  this  best 
of  all  Wheat,  specially  cleaned,  at  81-50 
per  bushel.  Cash  with  order. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO.,  GENEVA,  H.  Y. 

INTRODUCE  A  NEW  WHEAT. 

If  one  farmer  in  each  neighborhood 
would  sow  a  valuable  new  variety  of 
wheat  this  year,  he  could  sell  the  crops 
for  two  or  three  years  at  extra  prices. 
The  country  is  greatly  in  need  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  wheat.  Send  to  J.  Q. 
Everitt,  Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
for  free  samples  of  remarkable  varieties, 
and  mention  this  paper. 


FryW 


HEATS 
Leaders 

D  SEE 


No  finer  lot  of  Peacli  Trees  in  the  U.  S.,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Erie  two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards,  guaranteed  free  from  scale, 
borers,  yellows,  aphis,  etc.  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple. 
Cherry.  Qultice,  Etc.  Immense  supply  of  Small  Fruit  I  laiits. 
Hundred  of  Carloads  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

40  Acres  Hardy  Koses,  none  better  grown.  44  greenhouses  filled 
with  Paling,  Plcin*.  Perm;,  Boses,  Etc.  Large  importation  l*ol- 
land  Bulb*  in  season.  45  years.  1000  Acres.  Correspondence  and  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  freo. 


THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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Short  Stories. 


Big  Agent  Schemes. — Complaint  comes 
from  central  New  York  that  a  seed  com¬ 
pany  having  headquarters  in  Buffalo  are 
adopting  peculiar  methods  of  selling 
grain  and  other  seeds.  They  drive 
wagons  through  the  country  advertising 
their  business  in  an  extravagant  man¬ 
ner,  bragging  greatly  about  the  quality 
of  their  wheat  seed.  A  contract  is  given, 
and  the  purchaser  agrees  to  give  five 
bushels  for  every  one  sown,  and  if  the 
grower  do  not  get  50  bushels  per  acre, 
it  is  understood  that  he  is  to  give  no¬ 
thing.  In  some  places,  wheat  'is  offered 
for  cash  at  $4  a  bushel.  These  agents 
tell  a  new  story  in  almost  every  place. 
Most  farmers  give  them  a  wide  berth, 
yet  they  are  sure  to  sell  some  of  their 
wheat  in  every  township,  for  they  are 
good  talkers,  and  make  many  verbal 
promises.  They  are  like  the  nursery 
agents  who  are  still  traveling  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  selling  peach  trees  of 
wonderful  character.  These  men  claim 
to  have  a  patent  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  gives 
them  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  and 
propagate  these,  peach  trees.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  almost  tired  of  exposing  such 
schemes.  It  does  seem  as  though 
grown-up  men  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  wealth 
in  farming.  When  a  man  comes  along 
with  an  extra  big  story,  and  tells  you 
how  to  make  10  times  as  much  money 
as  you  can  in  legitimate  farming,  it  is 
high  time  to  let  him  alone. 

A  Homemade  Seed  Germinator. — 
Most  seed  dealers  now  make  germina- 


A  HOMEMADE  GERMINATOR.  Fig.  237. 


tion  tests,  before  putting  their  seeds  on 
the  market,  and  extensive  work  of  this 
class  is  done  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Consumers  will  also  find  it 
much  to  their  advantage  to  test  the  via¬ 
bility  of  seeds,  but  as  a  rule,  they  have 
the  impression  that  seed-testing  re¬ 
quires  elaborate  apparatus  and  some 
complicated  scientific  process  to  con¬ 
duct  it  successfully.  That  this  opinion 
is  inaccurate,  is  shown  by  the  home¬ 
made  germinator  seen  in  Pig.  237,  re¬ 
produced  from  Circular  No.  18,  issued  by 
the  Division  of  Botany,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  A  piece  of  moist 
flannel  is  placed  on  a  plate,  the  seeds 
put  on  the  flannel,  u  second  piece  of 
moist  flannel  being  laid  over  them,  and 
a  second  plate  is  then  inverted  over  the 
whole.  A  certain  number  of  seeds 
should  be  carefully  counted  out,  and  the 
germinating  ones  removed  and  counted 
as  fast  as  they  appear.  In  testing  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  if  the  seed  is  good,  80  to  90 
per  cent  should  sprout  within  three  days. 
The  Government  seed  expert,  A.  J.  Pie¬ 
ters,  especially  advises  tests  before  sow¬ 
ing  Crimson  clover.  Most  failures  with 
it  are  due  to  old  seed,  but  even  fresh 
seed  may  be  of  poor  quality.  This  seed 
should  test  85  to  95  per  cent  viable. 


For  the  land’s  sake  —  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Notes  from  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 
— August  15  we  had  fine  peas  from  a 
sowing  of  seed  saved  from  this  year's 
earlier  crop.  In  vigor  of  growth,  they 
surpassed  any  Fall  peas  I  ever  raised, 
and  made  a  good  crop,  in  spite  of  ex¬ 
treme  drought.  August  12  we  had  the 
severest  hail-storm  ever  known  in  this 
locality.  In  many  places,  gardens  look 
as  though  mown  with  a  scythe,  especial¬ 
ly  the  late-planted  gardens,  where  vege¬ 
tation  was  young  and  tender.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  ruined,  and  some  fields  of  corn 
are  stripped  of  leaves. 

This  season  I  sowed  Canada  peas 
among  blackberries.  I  had  just  a  bushel 
of  seed — White  Marrowfats.  I  picked 
and  sold  14  bushels  from  them  at  $1  per 
bushel.  I  nave  sold  45  bushels  of  culin¬ 
ary  peas.  I  got  $1.20  per  bushel  for  the 
first  10  bushels,  so  that  makes  $47.  The 
bushel  of  Canada  peas  cost  $1.40;  the  14 
bushels  brought  $14.  Still  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  complain  that  farming  doesn’t 
pay.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  would 
like  to  invest  all  my  money  at  that  rate. 

A  seedsman  was  here  recently,  taking 
notes  about  Crimson  clover.  He  had 
never  seen  a  field  of  it  growing.  He 
said  it  seemed  hard  work  to  introduce 
it.  I  showed  him  a  field  of  corn,  one- 
half  Crimson  clover,  the  other  half  plain 
sod  ground.  The  sod  ground  corn  was 
planted  two  weeks  before  the  other. 
The  corn  on  the  Crimson  clover  sod  was 
“head  and  shoulders”  above  the  other. 
I  think  I  “imbued”  him  with  some  of  my 
enthusiasm  about  this  grand  crop. 

M.  G.  Y. 


Fall  Grains 


need  a  good  start  to  stand 
the  winter  ;  therfore  feed 
them  well  in  the  beginning. 

This  will  produce  hardy 
plants  with  plump  grain.  A 
good  fertilizer  should  contain 
plenty  of 

Potash 

Potash  increases  stiffness  of 
stalk  and  plumpness  of  grain. 

Our  books  tell  the  rest  —  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  In 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  l»est  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  ^ 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Rome  Mixing."  4 


Moo  Fibre  and  Moo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“A  MOLE 

<  on  the  Neck , 

.IF  Money 

by  the  Peck 

but  there  Is  no  money  In  hav¬ 
ing  a  mole  In  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.  Don’t  have  I 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  ( 

“OUT-O-SIGHT” 

Mole  Trap. 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch.. 

Sample  trap  8 Sc.  by  mall 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  rieeJt  St.,  Abingdon,  HI. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT.  FERTILIZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman’s  expenses  and  agent’s  profit.  Write  for 

free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Grand  Watch  Offers. 


ALU  WATCHES  DELIVERED  POSTPAID. 


The  Joy  Forever. 

No.  701  is  a  ladies’ solid  gold  watch 
with  Waltham  or  Elgin  works, — your 
choice.  It  has  a  hunting  case  beauti¬ 
fully  engraved  and  it  will  last  more  than 
a  lifetime.  The  works  contain  all  the 
greatest  improvements  known  to  the 
most  expert  watchmakers.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $18.10  ;  with  one  new  subscription, 
$18.50 ;  or  sent  free  for  a  club  of  six 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $14.50 
extra  money. 

The  Alpine  Gem. 

No.  70i2  is  a  beautiful  open-face 
chatelaine  Swiss  watch  for  ladies’  use. 
The  case  is  solid  silver,  handsomely 
chased,  and  the  works  are  jeweled  in 
every  important  part,  making  the  watch 
a  good  timekeeper.  The  regular  retail 
price  of  this  watch  is  $5,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid,  and  one  yearly  sub¬ 
scription,  for  $4.25  ;  or  for  a  club  of  four 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $2.75 
extra  money.  Free  for  a  club  of  10. 

The  New  York  Belle. 

No.  70J5  is  a  handsome  gold-filled 
watch  for  ladies’  wear.  The  case  (hunt¬ 
ing  only)  is  made  of  solid  gold  in  two 
plates  reenforced  between  with  a  sheet 


No.  704. 


of  fine  composition  metal  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  more  serviceable.  The 
works  are  Waltham  or  Elgin,  seven- 
jeweled,  and  they  contain  the  greatest 
modern  improvements.  The  makers 
guarantee  the  case  to  wear  20  years  like 
solid  gold.  Price,  delivered,  $10.50;  or 
with  one  yearly  subscription  $11,  or  sent 
for  a  club  of  six  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$1  each  and  $8.75  extra  money. 

No.  (5J$.  This  is  an  attractive  watch. 
The  case  is  solid  gun  metal.  Duplex 
movement,  stem  wind  and  set,  and 
jeweled  balance  wheel.  It  is  fully  guar¬ 
anteed,  open  face,  ladies’  or  gent’s  size. 
We  send  this  with  one  new  subscription 
for  $2.75,  or  free  for  a  club  of  seven  at 
$1  each 


No.  702. 


The  American  Special. 

No.  704  is  a  men’s  watch  with  a 
heavy  nickel-silver  open-face  case,  and 
your  choice  of  genuine  Elgin  or  Waltham 
works.  Nickel  silver  is  just  as  hand¬ 
some  and  durable  as  coin  silver.  The 
case  is  so  perfectly  made  that  it  excludes 
dampness  and  dust  from  the  valuable 
works.  Trice,  $4.60 ;  or  with  one  new 
yearly  subscription,  $5  ;  or  we  will  send 
it  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each,  and  $3.70  extra  money. 

The  Silver  King. 

No.  70(5  is  a  magnificent  coin  silver 
watch  for  men,  hunting  case  or  open- 
face.  The  works  are  Waltham  or  Elgin, 
whichever  you  wish,  of  the  same  quality 
as  in  No.  704.  This  watch  is  rich,  not 
gaudy,  and  the  works  are  so  strong  and 
well  made  that  it  is  suitable  for  men  of 
any  age  and  boys  over  14.  Price,  de¬ 
livered,  $7.25  ;  or  with  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $7.75;  or  we  send  it  for  a  club  of 
seven  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  and  $5.85 
extra  money. 

Men’s  Gold  Filled  Watch. 

No.  700  is  a  handsome  gold  filled 
Waltham  or  Elgin  seven  jeweled  watch, 
hunting  case.  The  works  are  like  those 


No.  707. 


in  No.  704,  and  the  case,  which  is  beauti¬ 
fully  engraved,  is  guaranteed  to  wear  20 
years.  Price,  delivered,  $12 ;  or  with 
one  new  yearly  subscription,  $12.50  ;  or 
sent  for  a  club  of  seven  subscriptions  at 
$1,  and  $9.50  extra  money. 

No.  7 07  is  the  same  as  No.  706,  but 
open-face.  Price,  delivered,  $9  ;  or  with 
one  new  yearly  subscription,  $9.50  ;  or 
sent  for  a  club  of  eight  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  $7  extra  money. 

No.  63.  This  is  same  movement  as 
No.  53.  The  case  has  a  heavy  rolled  gold 
center  with  a  bezel  and  hack  of  gun 
metal.  We  send  this  with  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.90,  or  free  for  a  club  of 
|  eight  at  $1  each. 
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<  Ruralisms  - 

<  x  ► 

ROCKY  FORD  MELONS  IN  OHIO. 

Rocky  Ford  muskmelons  deserve  all 
the  commendation  they  received  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  August  19.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  they  attain 
their  highest  excellence  only  on  Colo¬ 
rado  soil.  Last  Summer,  with  careful 
culture,  and  on  a  Crimson-clover  sod,  1 
grew  them  here  in  my  garden  to  per¬ 
fection.  No  melon  could  have  excelled 
them  in  flavor,  while  in  solidity  and 
beauty,  they  actually  surpassed  those 
that  I  saw  from  day  to  day  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  received  in  crates  from  the  famous 
Colorado  town.  It  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Rocky  Ford  is  a  new 
variety,  but  it  is  in  fact  quite  an  old  one, 
having  been  introduced  by  Burpee  under 
its  proper  name,  Netted  Gem,  as  long 
ago  as  1881.  Anotherexcelient  variety 
is  the  Paul  Rose.  It  has  the  same  deep 
flesh  and  small  seed-cavity  that  charac¬ 
terize  the  Rocky  Ford,  but  it  has  one  ad¬ 
vantage  over  its  rival  in  that -its  flesh  is 
of  a  fine  rich  orange  color,  making  it, 
when  cut,  the  handsomer  melon  of  the 
two.  As  a  table  melon,  it  is  superb, 
though  in  sheer  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  flavor,  perhaps  it  yields  a  shade 
to  the  Rocky  Ford.  Both  are  su¬ 
perlative  melons,  fit  for  the  table 
of  a  king.  Tip-Top,  a  third  kind, 
should  also  be  "mentioned  in  the  class 
of  superior  melons.  At  its  best,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  variety  to  ex¬ 
cel  it  in  point  of  flavor,  and  it  has  the 
beautiful  orange-colored  flesh  that  ren¬ 
ders  the  Paul  Rose  so  attractive;  but  its 
large  size  and  smooth,  yellowish  rind 
prevent  it,  in  my  judgment,  from  being 
considered  an  ideal  table  melon.  Aside 
from  these  features,  which  to  most  per¬ 
sons  would  perhaps  seem  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  Tip-Top  is  a  capital  melon,  and 
well  named.  wilbub  dubois. 

Hamilton  Co.,  0. 


FREAKS  IN  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

A  fruit  novelty  is  reported  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  It  is  half  lemon  and  half  orange,  with 
the  shape  of  the  lemon  and  the  color  of  the 
orange,  the  juice  having  the  flavor  of  both. 
It  is,  of  course,  artificially  produced.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  phantom  lemon,  which  figures  in 
picnic  assets,  has  had  the  chief  distinction 
as  a  lemon  curiosity.  The  fruit  world,  it 
will  be  seen,  shows  a  tendency  to  combina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  business  world.— Youth’s 
Companion. 

Of  all  classes  of  fruits,  there  is  none 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  has  so 
many  and  such  inseparable  gradations 
and  crosses  as  the  genus  Citrus,  which 
comprises  the  entire  orange  and  lemon 
family.  From  the  giant  shaddock, 
which  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man’s 
head,  and  weighs  five  or  six  pounds,  to 
the  tiny  kumquat,  no  larger  than  a  boy’s 
marble,  there  are  all  sorts  of  fruits  in¬ 
termediate  crosses  between  the  various 
species.  I  have  seen  and  critically  stud¬ 
ied  very  many  specimens  that  were 
curious  indeed,  and  that  could  not  be 
classed  either  as  shaddocks,  pomelos, 
citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  limes  or  kum- 
quats.  I  think  there  is  not  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  any  of  these  seven  distinct  fruits, 
as  they  are  here  arranged,  that  I  have 
not  seen  filled  by  one  or  more  crosses. 
Many  of  these  I  have  examined  in  both 
tree  and  fruit,  as  they  grew.  In  no  case 
that  I  ever  knew  had  there  been  any 
artificial  attempt  to  produce  these  curi¬ 
ous  fruits,  all  of  them  being  chance 
seedlings;  neither  is  it  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  they  exist,  for  the  flowers 
of  the  several  species  are  as  much  alike 
as  are  those  of  the  plums,  grapes  and 
other  fruits  that  we  might  mention.  By 
the  interchange  of  pollen  crosses  can 
easily  be  made  either  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially. 

There  are  many  crosses  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  that  it  would  puzzle  any  pomolo- 


gist  to  tell  whether  they  are  pomelos  or 
oranges,  oranges  or  lemons,  lemons  or 
limes,  limes  or  kumquats.  Some  are 
sour  and  some  are  sweet  in  almost  every 
one  of  these  crosses.  A  sweet  lemon 
may  seem  strange,  but  I  have  eaten,  or 
rather,  tasted  such.  A  sour  orange  is 
not  so  very  uncommon,  and  we  all  know 
there  are  many  sweet  ones.  Some  are  so 
mild  flavored  as  to  be  insipid  and  worth¬ 
less.  There  are  sweet  limes — and  any 
one  who  has  ever  tasted  lime  juice, 
knows  that  it  is  sour  enough. 

There  are  variations  as  well  in  the 
color  in  these  crosses.  Some  of  them 
are  deep  orange,  and  others  are  very 
light  lemon  color.  There  are  variations 
in  shape  and  size  of  the  crosses,  even 
more  than  in  the  varieties  of  the  true 
species.  Some  that  I  have  seen  were 
pear-shaped,  others  almost  as  elongated 
as  cucumbers,  and  others  are  round  as 
balls.  The  rinds  vary  in  thickness,  too. 
There  are  citrons  with  tough,  white 
peelings  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and 
some  so  thin  as  to  be  called  “paper- 
rind”  and  “kid-glove”  oranges.  Some  of 
the  mandarins  are  of  the  latter  type,  the 
skins  coming  away  from  the  puip  or 
flesh  almost  as  easily  as  a  glove  from 
one’s  hand.  Truly,  the  Citrus  fruits  com¬ 
pose  a  class  which  is  at  once  a  novelty 
and  a  delight  to  the  lover  of  fruits,  and 
a  source  of  interesting  and  instructive 
study  to  the  scientist.  h.  e.  v.  jd. 


A  beadeb  in  Hudson,  Mich,  writes 
the  following  note: 

I  should  like  to  know  more  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  corn.  Among  nearly  all  sorts  of 
corn,  red  ears  occur  occasionally.  Why? 
Was  red  the  original  color,  and  have  the 
other  colors  been  bred  from  sports?  Is 
white  an  albino  form?  I  grow  a  large 
white  sort  that  has  usually  given,  perhaps 
one  red  ear  per  bushel.  I  planted  an  ear  of 
red,  and  the  resulting  crop  was  about  one- 
third  red.  I  again  planted  red  seed,  and 
the  crop  was  a  little  over  half  red.  I  have 
again  planted,  and  think  it  will  gradually 
breed  to  a  red  corn  with  an  occasional 
white  ear.  Will  this  prove  anything?  I 
have,  so  far,  seen  nothing  but  praise  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  Loudon  raspberry. 
With  me  it  is  all  right  except  in  one  par¬ 
ticular — it  will  not  stand  up  but  falls  over 
so  that  the  berries  get  sand*  and  are  hard 
to  pick.  It  is  not  so  strong  a  grower  as 
Cuthbert.  I  have  grown  it  three  years.  It 
will  never  supersede  Cuthbert  here  unless 
it  learn  to  stand  up.  j.  h.  v. 

With  the  exception  of  the  yellow-pod¬ 
ded  corn,  in  which  every  grain  is  wrap¬ 
ped  in  a  separate  chaffy  husk,  and  which 
is  said  to  grow  wuld  in  the  moist  forests 
of  Paraguay,  most  really  primitive  types 
of  maize  are  of  light  leaden  or  brown 
colors.  White  cannot  be  considered  as 
indicating  albinism,  as  in  that  case, 
the  lack  of  color  should  extend  to  other 
parts  of  the  plant  than  the  seeds.  The 
maize  plant  had  been  under  cultivation 
by  the  aborigines  of  North  and  South 
America  for  countless  generations  be¬ 
fore  the  discovery  of  these  continents 
by  the  Europeans,  and  has  always  shown 
remarkable  inclination  to  accommodate 
itself  to  circumstances  of  climate,  by 
producing  distinct  varieties,  which  range 
from  the  dwarfest  proportions,  scarce¬ 
ly  two  feet  high,  maturing  in  a  few 
weeks’  time,  to  the  gigantic  stature  and 
long  season  of  the  Mexican  June  and 
China  tree  corns,  which  are  among  the 
tallest  of  all  annual  plants.  Red  corn 
appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  extremely  popular 
with  the  young  folks  among  the  early 
settlers,  on  the  occasion  of  their  “husk¬ 
ing  bees,”  at  least,  and  it  is  probable 
that  J.  H.  V.’s  white  variety  was  pollen- 
ized  with  red  corn  some  time  in  the 
past,  and  the  appearance  of  red  ears  an¬ 
nually  in  fields  where  only  white  seed 
/is  planted,  is  only  an  ordinary  case  of 
reversion  to  a  more  or  less  remote  an¬ 
cestor.  He  can,  probably,  as  suggested, 
by  continuous  selection,  breed  it  back  to 
a  fairly  constant  red  variety. 

We  have  not  noted  the  weakness  of 
canes  in  the  Loudon  raspberry  mention¬ 
ed,  when  grown  in  this  locality.  It  is  a 
fine  berry,  but  many  commercial  grow¬ 


ers  here  still  prefer  the  Cuthbert,  as  su¬ 
perior  in  productiveness,  and  brighter 
in  color. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Read,  of  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
sends  a  Canna  bloom  which  he  describes 
as  follows: 

I  raised  it  from  seed  of  my  own  growing. 
I  have  not  seen,  or  have  I  read  of,  a  simi¬ 
lar  one.  The  foliage  is  bright  green,  habit 
dwarf— three  feet.  Is  it  new  and  desirable? 
It  forms  a  beautiful  border  for  my 
Italias  and  Austrias,  eight  and  nine  feet 
high. 

The  Canna  was  too  far  gone  for  posi¬ 
tive  identification,  but  from  the  peculiar 
cleavage  of  the  flower  from  seed  cap¬ 
sule,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  Canna  flac- 
cida  group.  While  it  may  be  very  useful 
locally,  its  commercial  value  depends 
on  several  factors,  such  as  size  and  color 
of  bloom,  freedom  of  flowering  and  per¬ 
fection  of  truss,  habit  and  height  under 
varying  conditions  of  growth.  Many  ex¬ 
cellent  Cannas  have  been  produced  in 
this  country  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  standard  has  been  raised  to  such  a 
point  that  it  takes  an  all-’round  good 
variety  to  fill  the  bill.  A  fair  estimate 
of  its  possible  value  can  be  had  by  send¬ 
ing  a  plant  to  some  reliable  commercial 
seedsman  for  trial.  w.  v.  f. 


A  New  Peach. — At  Fig.  236  is  shown 
a  new  peach  sent  us  from  Pennsylvania, 
which,  as  yet,  is  nameless.  It  is  a  seed¬ 
ling,  and  was  selected  in  1895  from  a  lot 
of  several  seedling  trees.  The  tree  bore 
its  first  fruit  in  1897.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
rare  value,  both  as  to  hardiness,  thrifti¬ 
ness  and  productiveness;  it  showed  no 
trace  of  injury  after  the  past  severe 
Winter.  In  Berks  County,  Pa.,  where  it 
originated,  it  ripened  the  last  of  July, 
between  Amsden  June  and  Troth’s  Early 
Red.  The  orchard  in  which  it  is  grow¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  highest  points  in  Berks 
County,  and  is  owned  by  J.  D.  Schlicter. 

The  specimen  sent  to  us  was  extreme¬ 
ly  juicy,  sweet,  excellent  flavor  and  qual¬ 
ity,  though  a  little  coarse  in  texture.  It 
adhered  slightly  to  the  pit,  but  the  orig¬ 
inator  says  that  it  is  a  freestone.  It  is 
of  medium  size.  Judging  from  the  sin¬ 
gle  specimen,  it  is  a  decided  acquisition. 

Two  New  Peaches. — The  Carman 
peach  is  a  variety  of  the  North  China 
type,  and  although  newly  introduced,  it 
has  been  quite  generally  tested.  It  has 
been  found  to  succeed  very  well  in  most 
peach-growing  regions.  It  ripens  soon 
after  the  extremely  early  kinds.  It  is  a 
creamy  or  yellowish  white,  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  blush  on  nearly  all  specimens.  The 
skin  is  tough  and  the  flesh  firmer  than 
most  early  peaches,  which  makes  it  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  shipper.  The  size  is  large, 
shape  oval,  and  the  quality  extra  good. 
It  was  first  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
several  years  ago,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman.  The  varie¬ 
ty  is  well  worth  planting. 

Waddell  is  a  newer  variety,  and  but 
little  tested  as  yet.  It  ripens  almost 
with  the  very  earliest  kinds,  and  is  of 
the  same  type  as  Elberta,  Carman, 
Chinese  Cling,  etc.  In  size,  color,  shape 
and  firmness  of  flesh,  it  is  much  like  the 
one  just  described.  The  flavor  is  excel¬ 
lent.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  our  best 
early  family  and  market  peaches.  Un¬ 
like  many  of  our  early  kinds,  these  of 
the  North  China  type  are  not  much 
subject  to  destruction  by  rot.  The  trees 
seem  to,  endure  our  Winters  as  well  as 
most  other  kinds.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


PRUN/NGS. 

A  Tough  Apple.— Some  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  papers  have  been  describing  a  new 
apple,  which  Mr.  R.  A.  Barnes,  of  Middle- 
town,  Mo.,  was  said  to  have  originated. 
Mr.  Barnes  informs  us  that  several  years 
ago,  he  bought  trees  of  a  tree  peddler,  and 
when  they  came  in  fruit,  there  wasn’t  one 
of  them  true  to  name,  most  of  them  being 
mere  seedlings,  and  worthless  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes.  In  this  lot  of  trash,  there 
was  one  tree  that  produced  a  singular 
apple,  quite  different  trom  any  that  local 
fruit  growers  had  ever  seen.  Some  of  these 
apples  have  been  kept  by  Mr.  Barnes  for  19 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that,  time,  the 
apples  still  had  a  fair  taste,  and  wera  in 


good  condition.  When  taken  from  the 
tree  in  the  Fall,  Mr.  Barnes  says  the 
apples  were  so  hard  and  tough  that  they 
were  absolutely  worthless,  but  kept  19 
months,  one  year  from  the  following  Feb¬ 
ruary,  they  gave  fair  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Barnes  thinks  he  has  a  good  thing  in  this 
variety,  but  its  only  merit  seems  to  be  in 
its  ability  to  keep  for  a  long  period.  In 
these  days,  when  the  best  of  fruit  can  be 
kept  so  long  in  cold  storage,  it  Is  not  veri- 
apparent  why  such  a  hard  and  tough  apple 
would  prove  an  acquisition. 

Illinois  Notes. — Winter  apples  here  show 
less  scale  and  knot  than  did  the  early  ones. 
I  never  before  saw  the  early  apples  so 
scabby.  Plums  are  rotting  badly;  half  the 
Robinson  have  rotted.  Plums  rot  worse  if 
the  rains  come  when  the  fruit  has  arrived 
at  a  certain  stage  of  maturity.  The  worst 
rotting  period  for  grapes  is  when  they  are 
two-thirds  grown,  and  of  peaches  and 
plums,  when  they  first  commence  to  ripen; 
at  this  stage,  grapes  are  nearly  immune, 
except  to  “bitter  rot.”  b.  buckman. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 

Golden  Queen,  a  new  yellow  raspberry, 
received  a  certificate  from  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  in  England  recently. 
This  must  not  be  confused  with  our 
familiar  Golden  Queen,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  sport  from  Cuthbert.  The 
English  Golden  Queen  is  a  seedling  trom 
the  Superlative  raspberry  and  Rubus  la- 
ciniatus,  according  to  its  originator.  This 
combination  of  garden  raspberry  and  dew¬ 
berry  seems  an  odd  one  to  produce  a  yel¬ 
low  fruit.  This  Golden  Queen  is  described 
as  resembling  Superlative  in  every  respect 
except  color.  The  variety  last  named  is 
described  by  English  authorities  as  the 
best  of  all  raspberries  in  that  country. 

The  Japan  Plums.— From  my  experience 
with  Japan  plums,  I  am  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  class.  I  think  we  have 
in  them  a  new  style  of  plum  that  has  come 
to  stay.  Many  of  the  varieties,  after  trial, 
will  be  discarded,  and  the  better  ones  with 
some  of  the  newer  ones  will  be  retained. 
So  far,  the  Burbank  and  Abundance  have 
produced  with  us  most  favorably.  The 
Wickson  has  proved  hardy  with  us,  but  we 
have  not  had  this  variety  planted  long 
enough  to  fruit.  The  Willard  produces  too 
small  fruit  to  be  planted  extensively.  It  is 
safe  to  plant  sparingly  of  the  newer  sorts, 
until  further  testing.  This  class  of  plums 
holds  its  leaves  through  the  season  better 
than  the  European  type,  and  this  should 
Insure  its  being  more  hardy.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  does  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Japan  plum  will  die  out  easily  without 
some  local  cause.  c.  w.  stuart. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

Talks  About  Pears.— Mr.  J.  R.  Cornell, 
of  Newburgh,  N,  Y.,  makes  a  specialty  of 
growing  pears.  He  says  that  Bartlett, 
Bose  and  SeckeJ  are  a  sound  trio  and  good 
enough  for  him. 

“But  can  you  compete  with  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Bartlett?”  we  asked. 

“Yes;  for  while  California  may  produce 
a  larger  pear  with  a  very  high  color,  the 
flavor  is  decidedly  inferior  to  ours.  Our 
best  way  to  handle  Bartletts  is  to  put  them 
into  cold  storage  when  we  pick,  and  put 
them  on  the  market  just  when  the  demand 
for  them  is  right.” 

“What  about  Bose?” 

“A  grand  pear  to  sell,  but  hard  to  grow. 
I  notice  some  growers  advise  budding  it  on 
Kieffer,  but  this  has  not  proved  successful 
with  me.  Almost  invariably,  the  budded 
tree  did  fairly  well  for  awhile,  and  then 
died.” 

“What  about  Kieffer?” 

“I  do  not  want  to  eat  it  myself,  and  don’t 
care  to  sell  what  I  would  not  eat  myself. 
I  think  our  northern  growers  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  planting  Kieffer.  This  pear  is 
adapted  to  a  southern  climate.  We  cannot 
grow  It  as  well  as  they  do  in  tne  South.” 

“Why  not  grow  Sheldon?” 

“It  does  not  do  well  in  our  section.  The 
shape  is  against  it,  and  it  is  too  short¬ 
lived.  When  it  is  ready  to  eat,  it  must  be 
hurried  off  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too  soft. 
It  is  like  a  tomato  or  melon  in  this  re¬ 
spect.” 


"To  Err  is  Human.” 


cBut  to  err  all  the  time  is  criminal  or 
idiotic.  Don't  continue  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  your  blood.  When  impurities 
manifest  themselves  in  eruptions  or  vohen 
disordered  conditions  of  stomach,  kidneys, 
liver  or  bovoels  appear,  take  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  void  make  pure,  live  blood, 
and  put  you  in  good  health. 


-H  p*  pr 
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THE  SUCCESS 

of  Paste  Fence  is  not  in  doubt.  Over  500,000  farmers 
are  usinsr  it,  and  telling  their  neighbors  to  u»e  It. 

CAGE  WOVEN  W1BE  FENCE  CO.,  AUB1AN, JHCH. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Potato  Scab. — The  crop  all  through 
our  section  is  well  plastered  with  scab. 
The  thick,  chunky  potatoes  are  not  in¬ 
jured  so  much  by  it.  Some  varieties 
have  a  thick,  heavy  skin.  When  the 
scab  fungus  starts,  it  does  not  spread 
along  this  tough  skin,  but  digs  deep 
into  the  potato.  Oh  the  thin-skinned 
varieties,  it  act"  differently — spreading 
along  the  surface.  Our  worst  cases  of 
scab  are  on  the  long,  slender  potatoes, 
where  a  late  or  second  growth  was 
made.  The  early  drought  checked  the 
growth,  and  the  later  rains  started  it 
anew,  resulting  in  a  neck  and  head  at 
one  end.  I  observe  that,  where  the  scab 
starts  on  the  neck,  it  is  likely  to  travel 
all  around  it,  and  make  a  very  ugly 
wound.  A  tough-skinned  variety  like 
Rural  Blush  is  rarely  covered  with  scab; 
the  wounds  go  deep  down  but  do  not 
spread  on  the  surface. 

Wasted  Fertilizer. — When  fert-.- 
izers  are  used  heavily  on  potatoes,  you 
will  usually  find,  at  digging  time,  a 
thin  gray  streak  in  the  drill  where  the 
fertilizer  was  dropped.  Farmers  Icok  at 
this,  and  conclude  that  the  crop  was  not 
able  to  utilize  the  fertilizer.  Some  of 
them  argue  from  this  that  fertilizers  are 
not  available,  and  do  not  pay.  You  will 
notice  that,  o,n  light  soils,  most  of  the 
stable  manure  gets  out  of  sight  in  one 
season.  I  do  not  think  this  gray  streak 
shows  that  the  fertilizer  was  wasted. 
A  ton  of  good  fertilizer  may  contain 
20  per  cent  by  weight  of  available  plant 
food.  The  remaining  80  per  cent  is 
mere  bulk  for  holding  the  plant  food 
together.  Its  about  like  a  lemon.  You 
squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  leave  a  big, 
useless  bulk  of  peel.  The  gray  streak 
in  the  potato  drill  is  about  like  the 
lemon  peel,  for  the  crop  has  sucked 
out  most  of  the  plant  food.  What  there 
is  left  of  it  is  safe,  for  it  will  feed  fol¬ 
lowing  crops.  But  where  does  the 
“bulk”  of  the  manure  go  to?  What  is 
it?  Water  and  vegetable  matter.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  season,  the  water  evapo¬ 
rates,  and  the  vegetable  matter  slowly 
burns  up.  The  “bulk”  in  the  fertilizer 
is  mostly  indestructible,  and  it  stays  in 
the  soil.  Dig  into  the  soil  where  we 
plowed  under  a  thick  mat  of  Crimson 
clover,  and  you  can  hardly  find  a  trace 
of  it  by  August. 

Marketing  Notes. — It  pars  to  sort 
carefully.  There  is  a  good  market  here 
for  second-sized  potatoes.  Instead  of 
trying  to  crowd  all  the  seconds  we 
can  into  first  size,  we  aim  to  be  a  little 
liberal  the  other  way.  The  result  is  that 
our  seconds  are  always  very  salable,  and 
our  firsts  are  always  satisfactory.  A 
little  stinginess  in  sorting  would  hurt 
both  sizes.  The  ..verage  prices  are  now 
70  cents  a  bushel  for  firsts  and  35  and 
40  for  seconds.  One  night  last  week  we 
hired  a  two-horse  wagon,  and  with  our 
own  wagon,  hauled  60  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  several  hundred  ears  of  corn  and 
some  early  cabbage  to  market.  We 
struck  a  crowded  market.  The  dealers 
had,  apparently,  got  together,  and 
bought  several  car-loads  of  potatoes.  I 
suppose  some  heavy  shipper  i-t  a  dis¬ 
tance  sent  part  of  his  crop  direct  to 
Paterson.  The  result  was  that  the 
dealers  did  not  need  to  buy  that  day, 
and  they  decided  to  offer  only  50  cents. 
That  would  make  the  price  for  coming 
days,  and  farmers  would  feel  it  all 
through  the  season.  I  am  glad  that 
most  of  the  farmers  refused  to  sell. 
Some  of  them  hauled  their  loads  home 
again.  We  left  part  of  our  load  for  an 
agent  to  handle.  In  such  a  case,  farm¬ 
ers  are  wise  to  hold  out  fo-  the  price. 
Where  there  is  a  regular  farmer’s  mar¬ 
ket,  as  there  is  in  Paterson,  the  farmers 
can  largely  control  prices  if  they  work 
together. 

Labor  Notes. — One  potato  field  is  so 
weedy  that  we  tried  the  plan  of  run¬ 
ning  the  mower  -  ver  it  before  using  the 
Hoover  potato  digger.  We  thought 


this  would  lighten  the  draught,  but  it 
seemed  to  work  the  other  way.  The 
standing  weeds  gave  the  digger  a  chance 
to  get  hold,  and  with  plenty  of  power 
in  front,  it  soon  shook  the  dirt  and  the 
life  out  of  them.  The  cut  weeds  slip¬ 
ped  and  dodged  away,  and  clogged  up 
the  digger  repeatedly.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  we  could  rake  them  away, 
but  this  does  not  pay.  Far  better  put 
the  power  on  the  digger,  and  smash  the 
whole  thing  out.  That  digger  does 
leave  the  soil  in  fine  shape  for  grain  or 
grass.  It  lifts  the  rows  right  up,  and 
sifts  and  shakes  the  soil  like  a  gardener 
fixing  a  soil  for  the  greenhouse.  It  is 
better  than  plowing.  .  .  Early  sweet 
corn  cutting  has  uejun.  This  comes  at 
the  wrong  time — just  when  we  should 
be  digging  and  hauling  potatoes.  Much 
of  our  early  sweet  was  never  pick¬ 
ed,  for  prices  went  away  out  of  sight,  so 
we  shall  use  it  for  feed.  The  yield  of 
grain  in  this  early  corn  is  only  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  regular  field  corn, 
but  the  stalks  make  better  iodaer.  .  . 
By  the  way,  some  of  the  neighbors  plow¬ 
ed  sod  in  July  and  sowed  corn  in  drills 
for  fodder.  This  corn  is  about  18  inches 
high,  and  most  of  it  is  as  yellow  as  gold. 
Here  and  there  on  the  field  are  spots 
where  the  corn  stands  far  aoove  the 
rest — dark  green  and  thrifty.  Cattie 
that  pastured  in  that  field  are  respon- 
sioie  for  these  spots.  A  few  hundred 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  that  field 
would,  in  this  season,  have  doubled  tne 
yield  of  corn  at  a  lignt  expense. 

The  Dead  Alive. — Somehow  I  come 
back  to  potatoes  every  time  I  start  out. 
Just  now,  we  are  half-potato  anyway. 
We  handle  them  by  day  and  dream 
about  them  by  night.  When  we  strike 
a  good  patch,  the  starch  gets  into  our 
courage,  and  when  we  dig  into  the  scab, 
we  have  a  momentary  dose  of  the  hol¬ 
low-heart.  The  blight  struck  one  field, 
and  I  gave  it  up  because  the  tubers 
were  only  half-grown,  and  the  vines 
were  rapidly  dying.  The  vines  died 
to  the  ground,  but  for  some  reason,  we 
did  not  dig  at  once.  When  we  did  dig, 

I  was  astonished  to  find  great  big 
tubers  as  fine  as  any  one  coulu  desire. 
A  part  of  that  growth  must  have  been 
made  after  the  vines  died.  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  such  a  thing  as  that  impossible 
— but  here  they  are!  If  some  one  can 
tell  the  why  ana  how  about  it,  I  am 
very  ready  to  listen.  One  thing  is  sure 
— it  doesn’t  pay  to  quit  at  apparent  fail¬ 
ures. 

Farm  Prices. — In  most  cases,  I  think 
farmers  in  our  section  have  not  done 
as  well  this  year  as  they  hoped.  Fruit 
prices  were  fair,  but  the  crop  was  short. 
Many  farmers  argued  that  the  short  crop 
of  peaches  would  create  an  extra  de¬ 
mand  for  melons  and  tomatoes.  This 
idea  was  too  general,  and  these  crops 
have  been  overdone.  All  sections  are 
pouring  melons  and  tomatoes  into  New 
York,  and  our  local  melons  often  find 
hard  sale  at  $1  a  barrel,  with  fine  to¬ 
matoes  at  two  basnets  for  a  quarter! 
These  tomatoes  must  be  picked  and 
wiped  and  packed  and  hauled  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Then  it  makes  one  pretty  sick  to 
see  people  going  to  a  grocery  store  and 
paying  10  cents  for  a  can  of  tomatoes 
while  a  whole  basket  of  this  beautiful 
fresh  fruit  brings  only  12^  cents!  Our 
cherry  crop  was  profitable  because  the 
California  crop  was  a  partial  failure, 
and  Lima  beans  have  paid  well  lor  much 
the  same  reason.  Potatoes  have  been 
quite  satisfactory  thus  far,  but  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  heavy  late  crop  from  the  West 
and  North,  which  will  cause  very  low 
prices.  Sweet  corn  is  very  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  things  we 
have  to  buy  are  going  up  in  price. 

Happy  Hogs. — While  the  close  of  the 
growing  season  may  cause  some  of  the 
Hope  Farm  people  to  wish  for  rubber 
joints  in  their  faith,  our  hogs  find  in  it 
the  realization  of  their  fondest  hopes. 
On  a  farm  like  ours,  there  are  innumer¬ 
able  wastes — cabbage,  sweet-corn  nub¬ 


bins,  apples  and  potatoes  too  small  for 
bakers  to  buy.  I  can  asure  you  that 
Sarah  Berkshire  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters  have  no  melancholy  thoughts 
these  days.  They  had  a  few  bad  hours,  I 
think,  the  day  they  filled  up  on  raw  po¬ 
tatoes  alone,  but  since  they  have  learned 
to  take  alternate  courses  of  pota¬ 
toes,  apples,  cabbage  and  weeds,  life 
has  been  for  them  “one  long,  sweet  day.” 
They  are  certainly  filling  the  pork  bar¬ 
rel.  Success  to  them.  There  are  no 
black  spots  on  their  happiness,  but  their 
trouble  will  come  later — all  in  a  lump. 
Well,  why  should  they  grieve  about 
that?  There  are  rape  and  sorghum  and 
many  other  good  things  for  them  to 
taste  before  they  taste  the  butcher’s 
knife. 

A  New  Baby. — A  little  long-expected 
stranger  arrived  at  Hope  Farm  last 
week.  She  was  most  welcome,  for  it  is 
a  little  daughter.  I  have  always  said 
that  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  of  girls  if  I  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter.  Of  course,  we  have  already 
blocked  out  a  great  future  for  this  lit¬ 
tle  worker.  I  am  rejoiced  to  say  that 
she  looks  just  like  her  mother.  If  she 
will  only  act  like  her  when  she  grows 
up,  there  will  be  a  very  satisfactory  com¬ 
bination.  Her  father  is  not  much  in 
evidence  yet,  but  no  doubt  some  of  his 
qualities  will  show  themselves  later. 
The  young  lady  hasn’t  had  much  to  say 
yet,  but  she  is  making  herself  quite  at 
home  at  Hope  Farm,  and  the  Bud  and 
the  rest  of  the  children  are  not  a  bit 
jealous.  I  should  say,  however,  that 
this  little  stranger  is  the  daughter  of  our 
old  cow,  and  we  have  named  her  Blos¬ 
som,  after  Her  sister  who  ran  into  the 
fence  and  broke  her  neck.  h.  w.  c. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 


these  adulterating  frauds.  Publish  them; 
print  their  names  in  full;  make  the  people 
understand  who  the  humbugs  are.  Print¬ 
er’s  ink  has  been  used  to  destroy  many 
kinds  of  vermin,  and  it  will  kill  these  adul¬ 
terating  worms  of  humanity  as  nothing 
else  will. 

This  pamphlet  also  gives  a  synopsis  of 
the  new  oleo  law  passed  by  the  last  Michi¬ 
gan  Legislature.  This  law  now  forbids  the 
use  of  any  name  of  any  breed  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  or  the  use  of  any  words  or  symbols 
commonly  used  in  the  sale  of  butter  by 
those  who  offer  for  sale  or  advertise  any 
form  of  oleo.  Good  again!  The  more  we 
hedge  these  rascals  in  with  such  provisions, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  good  old  cow.  The 
Michigan  Department  analyzed,  during 
July,  52  samples  of  food  products;  29  of 
them  were  found  to  be  pure,  and  23  were 
adulterated.  In  one  case,  a  brand  of 
cream  of  tartar  was  marked  strictly  pure; 
it  contained  absolutely  no  cream  of  tartar 
whatever,  but  nearly  17  per  cent  of  alum, 
and  a  mixture  of  corn  starch,  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  lime,  and  ordinary  plaster.  Keep 
after  the  adulterators.  They  are  the  worst 
leeches  to-day  that  suck  the  life  blood 
from  the  American  farmer. 

Forcing  Rhubarb.— Last  year,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  made  a  brief  note  calling  attention 
to  the  ease  with  which  rhubarb  could  be 
forced  in  a  frost-proof  cellar  or  outbuild¬ 
ing.  This  note,  which  was  followed  by 
comprehensive  articles  on  the  subject,  sug¬ 
gested  the  advisability  of  investigating  this 
subject  to  Prof.  F.  W.  Card,  and  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  55,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Kingston),  he  details  his  experience. 
Experiments  were  made  with  rhubarb  roots 
dug  early  in  December,  before  the  ground 
was  frozen,  and  with  another  lot  of  roots, 
which  were  thoroughly  frozen  before  being 
brought  indoors.  Some  of  both  lots  were 
put  on  greenhouse  benches,  next  the  eaves, 
and  in  full  sunlight;  others  were  placed 
under  a  bench  with  sides  and  ends  tightly 
boarded  up,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  darkness. 
The  comparison  was  entirely  in  favor  of 
frozen  plants  grown  in  darkness.  The  roots 
that  had  not  been  frozen,  both  en  the  bench 
and  under  it,  were  dilatory  in  starting, 
and  gave  an  inferior  product.  The  frozen 
roots,  in  dark  situations,  began  yielding 
good  stalks  17  days  after  being  brought  in, 
while  the  same  lot  of  roots,  in  the  light, 
were  eight  weeks  in  reaching  productive¬ 
ness.  In  the  light,  the  plant  produces  a 
greater  proportion  of  leaf,  while  in  the 
dark,  the  energy  of  the  plant  runs  to  stalk. 
Prof.  Card’s  experiments,  carefully  made, 
fully  support  the  opinions  given  In  the 
rhubarb-forcing  articles  printed  in  This 
R.  N.-Y. 


Noxious  Weeds.— Bulletin  No.  76,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  (Madison), 
discusses  the  noxious  weeds  of  Wisconsin. 
It  was  prepared  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  in  or¬ 
der  to  explain  and  make  clear  the  Wiscon  ¬ 
sin  law  against  weeds.  This  law  seems 
very  strict,  but  in  order  to  make  any  law 
effective,  the  people  must  understand  what 
the  law  is  about,  therefore.  Prof.  Goff  gives 
pictures  of  the  various  weeds  which  are 
classed  as  criminals  in  Wisconsin,  and  tells 
how  best  to  destroy  them.  Other  bad 
weeds,  which  are  not  mentioned  usua'ly, 
are  also  considered.  This  is  an  excellent 
bulletin  for  farmers  to  study,  because  it 
pictures  the  weeds  accurately,  and  tells 
something  about  their  life  history,  which 
leads  up  to  suggestions  about  killing  them. 
A  good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  the  Canada 
thistle,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  tenacious  of  weeds.  In 
speaking  of  the  best  way  of  killing  it,  Prof. 
Goff  quotes  from  our  old  friend,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  as  follows: 

Ridding  Land  of  Canada  Thistle.— Get 
the  land  well  set  in  clover,  and  the  richer 
the  better.  Let  it  stand  until  just  as  the 
thistles  begin  to  show  bloom,  then  mow  it, 
being  sure  to  cut  all  thistles.  It  is  well 
then  to  apply  some  plaster  to  start  a  quick 
growth  of  clover.  When  the  clover  is  up  a 
good  growth,  say  at  the  middle  or  last  of 
July  or  first  of  August,  plow  the  field,  and 
be  sure  that  it  is  all  plowed.  Don't  cut  the 
clover,  but  plow  the  whole  ground,  having 
a  chain  on  plow,  if  necessary,  to  put  all  the 
grass  under.  Roll  at  once,  and  harrow  so 
as  to  cover  all  the  thistles.  Keep  the  field 
well  cultivated  all  the  following  Fall. 
Every  time  a  thistle  shows,  go  over  it 
with  some  broad-toothed  cultivator,  hav¬ 
ing  the  teeth  sharp,  and  in  two  days  after, 
follow  with  a  hoe,  cutting  off  the  head  of 
every  last  thistle.  Follow  up  till  late  Fall, 
then  in  the  Spring,  plow  the  field,  and  you 
will  have  the  best  of  all  fitted  fields  for 
barley  or  oats,  and  if  the  work  is  thorough, 
I  will  give  $1  apiece  for  every  thistle  that 
ever  shows  again,  unless  it  come  from  the 
seed. 

Michigan  Adulterations.— The  State  of 
Michigan  issues  monthly  bulletins  from  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Department,  which  make 
interesting  reading.  The  July  bulletin 
says  that  the  firm  of  Hilker  &  Bletsch,  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  have  been  selling  adul¬ 
terated  goods  through  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Their  worst  frauds  are  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  and  jelly.  Their  agent  does  not  now 
dare  to  enter  the  State,  for  warrants  are 
out  for  his  arrest.  The  Department  warns 
the  trad’e  in  Michigan  against  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  these  adulterated  goods,  either  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  as  action  will  be  taken 
against  any  and  all  found  offering  this 
adulterated  stuff  bought  from  or  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  said  Hilker  &  Bletsch.  This 
is  business,  and  that  Is  the  way  to  stop 
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Mr.  Slingerland,  on  page-  622,  shows  us  how  to 
withdraw  a  theory  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
fact.  He  knew  the  habits  of  caterpillars,  and  rea¬ 
soned  that  they  omjM  to  do  a  certain  thing,  because 
it  was  their  tendency  to  do  so.  Insects  are  like  hu¬ 
mans  in  one  thing,  at  least — you  never  know  just 
what  they  will  do  under  certain  circumstances.  You 
put  them  down  as  sure  to  do  this,  and  before  you 
know  it,  they  have  gone  and  done  that.  We  find 
that,  perhaps,  the  most  fixed  habit  of  living  things 
is  the  habit  of  doing  the  unexpected. 

* 

Our  Ohio  friend,  on  page  626,  says  that  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  Rocky  Ford  melons  attain  their  high¬ 
est  excellence  only  on  Colorado  soil.  Why  an  error? 
Genuine  Rocky  Ford  melons  are  those  grown  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  growers  there,  as  a  class,  have  never 
claimed  this  name  as  the  name  of  a  variety.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  variety  is  the  Netted 
Gem.  Yet  many  seedsmen  this  past  year  helped  along 
the  deception  by  selling  seed  of  Rocky  Ford  musk- 
melons,  and  within  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  had 
“Rocky  Ford”  melons  in  this  market  from  nearly 
every  State  from  Texas  to  New  Jersey.  Let’s  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  especially  in  such  a 
plain  case  as  this. 

* 

This  Summer,  we  have  been  visited  by  a  revival  of 
general  prosperity,  according  to  trade  reports.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  it  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  rather  than  the  producer,  who  is  benefiting  by 
high  prices.  Steel  and  iron  products  have  increased 
tremendously,  many  of  them  more  than  double.  If 
the  farmer  buys  a  keg  of  nails,  a  few  feet  of  iron  pipe, 
or  a  lot  of  builders’  hardware,  he  will  find  an  in¬ 
crease,  in  many  instances,  of  100  per  cent.  The  steel 
and  iron  men,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  destroyed 
competition  by  forming  a  trust,  with  the  benevolent 
intention  of  cheapening  products  to  the  consumer!  If 
he  wishes  to  buy  a  few  boxes  of  glass  for  hotbed  sash, 
the  farmer  finds  an  equal  increase  there.  Lumber 
shows  a  similar  increase.  How  is  it  with  farm  crops? 
Is  the  farmer  receiving  so  much  for  his  product  that 
he  may  view  with  indifference  the  exactions  of  the 
trust-controlled  manufacturers? 

* 

Those  in  the  East  who  buy  meat  have  become  pain¬ 
fully  aware  that  meat  prices  have  advanced.  Retail 
prices,  as  a  general  thing,  are  from  one  to  three  cents 
per  pound  higher  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  dressed 
meat  companies — popularly  known  as  the  meat  trust 
— claim  that  this  advance  is  caused  by  scarcity  of  live 
cattle,  and  higher  prices  for  the  same.  This  is  a  very 
specious  plea,  and  the  more  misleading  because  it  is 
true.  But  why  do  not  these  grinding  monopolists 
tell  the  whole  truth?  Why  are  cattle  scarce  and  live¬ 
stock  prices  high?  Who  is  responsible?  Who  but 
themselves!  Between  the  producers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  stands  this  great  combination.  It  has  the 
whole  machinery  of  slaughtering,  handling,  transport¬ 
ing  and  distributing  these  meat  products  in  its  own 
hands.  It  has  crushed  out  all  opposition,  until  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  the  producer  could  not  sell 
his  live  cattle  except  to  the  packer  or  his  agents. 
Then  the  screws  were  put  on,  and  prices  forced  down 
to  a  point  so  low  that  there  was  little  or  no  profit, 
and  the  business  of  producing  cattle  for  slaughter  was 
either  abandoned  or  smaller  numbers  grown.  Now 
prices  for  live  stock  have  become  higher  in  the  great 
packing  centers  of  the  West,  but  whether  there  is  a 
scarcity  in  the  country  at  large  or  not,  receipts  of 
live  cattle  at  Kansas  City  have  broken  the  record. 
So  the  plea  of  a  scarcity  of  cattle  for  slaughter  is  of 


no  avail.  There  has  been  a  great  effort  of  recent  years 
to  build  up  our  export  meat  trade.  Now  it  is  current¬ 
ly  reported  that  American  beei  is  sold  at  lower  prices 
in  Europe  than  it  is  in  this  country.  Of  course,  there 
it  comes  into  competition  with  beef  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  looks  as  though  the  American  consumer  were 
being  compelled  to  pay  more  for  his  meat,  in  order 
that  the  packers  may  lower  prices  to  compete  with 
foreign  meat-producing  countries.  No  one  denies 
that  these  great  concerns  have  made  immense  profits, 
and  they  have  secured  at  least  a  good  per  cent  of  these 
profits  by  squeezing  both  producer  and  consumer.  If 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  cattle  now,  they  are  responsible. 
Their  methods  have  upset  established  practices  on 
thousands  of  farms,  have  destroyed  a  profitable  in¬ 
dustry  on  nearly  every  farm  in  the  East,  and  have 
ruined  many  small  tradesmen  the  country  over.  Is 
the  country  at  large  the  gainer  by  such  methods? 

* 

There  are  in  this  country  20,627  freight  locomo¬ 
tives  and  1,248,826  freight  cars  all  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Placed  end  to  end,  they  would  make  a  train 
over  8,000  miles  long.  In  spite  of  this  vast  outfit  for 
freight  hauling,  there  is  a  car  famine,  and  in  some 
cases,  freight  cannot  be  hauled  in  time.  The  farmer 
is  loading  up  the  cars,  and  his  crops  are  so  large  that 
the  railroad  men  cannot  keep  up  with  him.  It  ds 
claimed  by  some  business  men  that  one  reason  for 
this  famine  is  that,  instead  of  sending  empty  cars 
back  from  east  to  west,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago,  western  farmers  are  now  buying  so  many  goods 
that  the  cars  are  all  loaded,  and  so  must  be  handled 
with  less  speed.  There  may  be  something  in  this,  but 
it  only  goes  to  show  more  powerfully  than  ever  how 
the  Nation  depends  upon  the  farmer  for  'its  trade  and 
prosperity. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  will  hold  its 
twenty-sixth  biennial  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  Sep¬ 
tember  7-8.  Years  ago,  this  announcement  would  not 
mean  so  much  for  the  average  fruit  grower  because, 
when  first  organized,  this  society  was  a  sort  of  rich 
man’s  fruit  club.  It  had  too  much  dignity  to  be  most 
useful.  In  recent  years  successful  efforts  have  been 
made  to  popularize  the  Society.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
now  its  work  is  useful  to  every  man  who  plants  a 
strawberry  bed  or  prunes  a  tree.  A  society  of  this 
sort  ought  to  have  a  large  membership.  Among  other 
things,  it  will  classify  our  fruits,  and  prevent  con¬ 
fusion  of  names,  besides  locating  desirable  varieties, 
so  as  to  learn  just  where  certain  varieties  reach  their 
highest  excellence.  For  these  ana  other  reasons,  pro¬ 
gressive  fruit  growers  everywhere  should  join  the  so¬ 
ciety.  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
secretary. 

* 

The  drought  through  parts  of  central  and  western 
New  York  has  proved  disastrous  to  farmers.  The 
creeks  and  brooks  are  mere  dry  stone  beds,  springs 
have  dried  up,  and  ponds  are  often  mere  beds  of  baked 
mud.  In  some  places,  fires  have  swept  through  the 
country,  doing  great  damage.  The  clover  is  quite 
generally  killed  out,  and  many  fine  fields  of  Alfalfa 
will  be  ruined.  We  see  many  fields  of  corn  that  are 
barely  shoulder  high,  while  late-sown  fodder  has  had 
a  hard  struggle.  Attempts  to  plow  the  baked  soil  for 
Fall  grain  are  made,  but  tit  is  difficult  to  do  first-class 
work.  The  loss  of  the  clover  will  prove  a  serious  blow 
to  farmers — in  fact,  several  years  will  be  required  to 
make  up  for  the  damage  caused  by  this  parching 
weather.  We  know  of  several  cases  where  the  clover 
having  died  out  in  the  oats,  farmers  have  plowed  the 
oat  stubble,  and  sowed  Crimson  clover.  With  a  fair 
supply  of  moisture,  this  seeding  will  carry  out  the  ro¬ 
tation  quite  well. 

* 

It  is  a  great  help  to  a  man  to  know  just  where  to 
go  for  information.  Nowadays,  many  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  are  available  on  all  lines  of  thought,  but 
the  difference  between  men  who  acquire  knowledge 
along  all  these  varied  lines,  and  those  who  do  not,  is 
simply  the  difference  in  the  ability  to  avail  oneself  of 
these  privileges.  In  his  answer  to  an  inquiry  about 
Alfalfa  last  week,  Jos.  E.  Wing  marveled  at  the  man 
not  going  to  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  for  in¬ 
formation  on  this  matter.  The  Station  is  not  very 
many  miles  from  his  place,  and  no  doubt,  a  visit  there 
would  give  him  a  valuable  fund  of  information  about 
the  subject  on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  as  well  as 
on  many  others  connected  with  his  calling.  One  great 
trouble  with  many  farmers  to-day  is  that  they  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  information  available  to  them 
at  slight  cost.  Most  of  the  experiment  stations  are 
doing  valuable  experimental  work,  and  are  sending 
out  numerous  bulletins,  giving  a  record  of  their  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  results  obtained;  but  comparatively  few 
farmers  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  these. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  farmers’  institutes.  Insti¬ 


tute  workers  tell  us  that,  in  the  best  farm  sections, 
the  institutes  are  most  largely  attended,  and  by  the 
most  progressive  farmers,  evidently  by  those  who 
need  them  least,  but  who  appreciate  most  the  value  of 
their  help.  Then,  too,  there  are  agricultural  papers 
published  at  prices  that  place  them  within  reach  of 
every  farmer.  Where,  for  instance,  can  one  get  more 
for  the  money  than  in  a  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
which,  in  a  year’s  numbers,  comprises  over  800  pages 
filled  with  practical,  condensed,  up-to-date  matter? 
There  is  no  lack  of  information,  but  a  man  might  die 
of  thirst  within  sight  of  a  perennial  spring,  if  he  did 
not  go  to  the  spring  to  drink. 

* 

The  recent  violent  hurricane  which  devastated  a 
number  of  West  Indian  Islands  was  so  terribly  de¬ 
structive  iin  Porto  Rico,  as  to  convince  even  the  most 
ardent  territorial  expansionist  that  outlying  addi¬ 
tions  to  our  public  domain  are  fraught  with  grave  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Over  2,000  lives  are  reported  lost,  and 
the  destruction  of  crops  and  buildings  so  complete 
that  the  United  States  Secretary  of  War  issued  a  call 
for  immediate  contributions  of  food  and  supplies  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000 
persons  are  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  that  it  will 
require  1,000  tons  of  food  weekly,  for  several  months, 
to  feed  those  dn  need  until  new  crops  can  be  grown. 
We  have  been  told  that  Porto  Rico  lay  much  to  the 
westward  of  the  usual  track  of  destructive  hurricanes, 
but  this  frightful  visitation  seems  to  confirm  the 
prevalent  idea  that,  when  a  storm  travels  out  of  its 
usual  course,  it  is  all  the  more  violent;  in  other  words, 
that  the  atmospheric  conditions  must  be  particularly 
intense  to  generate  a  storm  in  an  unusual  locality. 
Most  of  the  lives  were  lost  on  the  coast  and  lowlands 
by  tidal  waves  and  floods.  While  nothing,  apparently, 
can  be  constructed  by  man  that  will  withstand  the 
full  force  of  these  awful  visitations,  it  is  probable 
that  a  thorough  extension  of  our  modern  weather  ser¬ 
vice  among  the  islands  dotting  this  dangerous  tropical 
sea,  would  much  lessen  danger  to  life  and  property  by 
means  of  its  timely  warnings,  as  soon  as  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  could  be  convinced  of  its  efficiency. 

* 

BREVITIES . 

W  h>  does  this  good  old  world  of  ours  stand  still 
When  it  should  move  up  closer  to  God's  throne? 
hy  does  the  honest  man’s  best  impulse  chill 
So  that  his  fervent  heart  turns  cold  as  stone9 

“I  won’t  be  left!”  That  tells  the  whole  sad  tale 
Of  those  who  stuff  brass  in  the  Golden  Rule. 

Stout  is  the  heart  that  does  not  creep  and  quail 
Before  the  lance  of  public  ridicule. 

“I  won’t  be  left!”  Weak  words  in  which  we  hide 
Our  cowardice,  our  fear  to  stand  alone 

Against  the  crowd,  and  then,  from  side  to  side. 

Our  infirm  purposes  are  rudely  thrown. 

Dare  to  be  “left!”  Let  the  impulsive  crowd 
Lead  for  a  time,  it  will  return  ere  night. 

Jo  honor  one  who  will  proclaim  aloud: 

I  dare  be  left  when  to  be  “left”  is  right. 


The  trusts  believe  in  cinch  law. 

The  10-hour  man  is  often  married  to  the  15-hour  woman. 

The  potato  crop  in  Ireland  is  said  to  be  a  great  failure. 

Unlike  old  Dobbin,  the  automobile  can’t  find  its  way 
home. 

Give  the  institute  speaker  a  why’d  berth— ask  him 
questions. 

Last  week,  122  car-loads  of  California  fruits  were  sold 
on  this  market. 

\\  hy,  of  course  a  fraud  is  “unearthed”  when  you  take 
the  sand  out  of  it. 

VV  ith  two  ice  trusts,  it  remains  to  be  seen  which  will 
freeze  the  other  out. 

Make  the  milk  dealers  steam  the  cans  before  sending 
them  back  to  the  farmers. 

Jo  make  a  sour  old  pasture  come  to  time  and  smile 
with  happiness— use  lots  of  lime. 

It  pays  to  step  on  Mr.  Hill’s  corns  when  planting  in 
a  dry  time.  Such  treading  is  appreciated. 

That  driftwood  barn.  The  Pacific  Ocean  seems  to 
cast  up  a  better  quality  of  timber  than  the  angry  At¬ 
lantic. 

It  is  reported  from  Michigan  that  the  crop  of  pepper¬ 
mint  is  extremely  short,  and  that  the  growers  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  disheartened. 

The  stomach  worm  is  worrying  the  sheep.  J.  E.  Wing 
doses  successfully  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  gasoline 
shaken  up  with  four  ounces  of  sweet  milk. 

One  farmer  in  Berrien  County,  Mich.,  is  reported  to 
have  sold  the  crop  on  his  five-acre  apple  orchard  for  $500, 
and  others  are  selling  for  equally  good  prices. 

A  friend  in  Oregon  writes  that  Portland,  Ore.,  used 
the  electric  funeral  car  in  1890— thus  being  ahead  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  That  ought  to  make  a  pretty  rapid  funeral. 

“I  am  thirsty,”  writes  a  reader  from  Washington,  “and 
think  I  will  go  out  and  drink  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  health  in  a 
good-sized  watermelon.”  That  makes  a  good  toasting 
fluid. 

“Good  roaos.”  If  you  let  the  wheelmen  and  the  non¬ 
taxpayers  have  their  way,  they  would  pass  a  law  that 
would  tax  40  per  cent  of  the  New  York  farmers  away 
from  their  farms! 

A  Philadelphia  philosopher  says  that  pie  and  pros¬ 
perity  go  together,  as  pie  is  a  luxury,  and  that,  as  people 
in  the  Quaker  City  are  eating  more  pie,  the  arrival  of 
prosperity  is  now  an  assured  fact. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


.DOMESTIC. — August  17,  a  drunken  man  was  discovered 
asleep  on  the  New  York  tower  of  the  great  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  He  had  partly  undressed,  folded  up  his  clothes, 
and  lain  down  in  his  dangerous  position.  The  only  way 
in  which  he  could  have  reached  his  elevated  position  was 
by  climbing  the  main  cable,  and  he  remembered  nothing 
of  it.  He  was  fined  $5  for  disorderly  conduct.  .  .  Con¬ 
tractors  left  150  pounds  of  giant  powder  in  a  box  in  a 
vacant  lot  in  Harlem,  New  York  City.  Boys  built  a  fire 
on  the  box  August  17.  They  were  driven  away  by  a 
policeman,  but  50  persons  were  injured  and  much  prop¬ 
erty  damaged  by  the  explosion  that  ensued.  .  .  At 
Washington,  Ind.,  August  17,  a  carriage  fell  into  the 
White  River,  while  being  driven  on  to  a  ferryboat;  six 
persons  were  drowned.  .  .  Carrie  Snedicor,  the  babv 
supposed  to  have  been  stolen  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  August 
16.  was  found  drowned  in  a  little  pool  in  a  stone  quarry 
near  her  home,  August  17.  .  .  Placerville,  Idaho,  was 
practically  destroyed  by  fire  August  18,  the  result  of  an 
overturned  lamp.  The  town  had  no  fire  protection.  Loss 
is  put  at  $300,000  .  .  Widespread  fires  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  are  causing  alarm.  .  .  Near  Orange,  Tex.,  in  the 
lumber  district,  whitecaps  have  killed  one  negro,  wound¬ 
ed  others,  and  are  terrorizing  the  community.  A  race 
war  is  feared.  .  .  Several  cases  of  beriberi  fever  have 
appeared  in  Mississippi.  The  disease  was  brought  from 
Cuba.  .  .  A  runaway  elephant  alarmed  people  at  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  August  20.  He  was  finally  captured  while 
gorging  himself  in  an  apple  orchard.  .  .  A  head-on  col¬ 
lision  between  two  crowded  trolley  cars  at  Norristown, 
Pa.,  August  20,  injured  a  dozen  people.  The  accident  was 
due  to  carelessness.  .  .  A  thrashing-machine  engine 
blew  up  at  Empire,  Mich.,  August  20,  killing  three  men. 

.  .  Three  men  were  terribly  burned  at  Cleveland,  O., 
August  20,  in  an  explosion  in  the  waterworks  tunnel.  It 
was  caused  by  striking  a  match  to  light  a  pipe.  .  .  Five 
persons  were  rendered  critically  ill  August  21,  in  New 
York,  by  eating  sardines,  which  caused  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing.  .  .  August  21,  the  controller  on  a  trolley  car  ex¬ 
ploded  at  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  motorman  was 
thrown  off,  and  the  car  dashed  down  a  steep  hill.  A 
pedestrian,  Emil  Kennel,  sprang  on  the  car  and  stopped 
it,  just  as  it  struck  the  gates  at  a  railroad  crossing;  three 
persons  were  seriously  hurt.  .  .  Reports  of  the  recent 
storm  along  the  coast  report  many  vessels  lost,  but  the 
loss  of  life  Is  not  now  known.  At  Big  Kinnaknut,  Va., 
12  houses  and  two  churches  were  washed  away,  and  home¬ 
less  people  are  being  sheltered  at  the  life  saving  station. 

.  .  .  August  20,  the  steamer  Catania,  from  Daiquiri, 
Cuba,  picked  up  one  man  on  a  raft,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  crew  of  the  Norwegian  bark  Drot,  destroyed  by  the 
hurricane  August  11.  When  rescued,  the  man  had  been 
without  food  or  drink  for  five  days.  .  .  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  reversed  his  decision  call¬ 
ing  for  revenue  stamps  on  pawn  tickets.  .  .  At  Darien, 
Ga.,  a  mob  of  1,000  armed  negroes  turned  out  August  23, 
to  protect  a  negro  prisoner,  under  the  impression  that  he 
would  be  lynched  by  the  whites.  The  criminal  was  taken 
to  Savannah  with  a  military  guard.  Negroes  are  still 
pouring  into  Darien,  and  militia  has  been  sent  there,  as 
race  trouble  is  feared.  .  .  Four  more  wrecks  during 
the  hurricane  are  reported  from  Pamlico  Sound,  N.  C., 
and  the  loss  of  life  there  is  estimated  at  60.  .  .  At  the 
present  time,  our  army  is  costing  about  $500,000  a  day,  and 
misgivings  are  expressed  lest  the  $80,000,000  for  the  army 
appropriated  by  the  last  Congress,  should  not  last  to  the 
end  of  this  year.  .  .  A  carriage  containing  six  persons 
was  struck  by  a  train  at  a  grade  crossing  at  Seabright, 
N.  J.,  August  23;  three  of  the  occupants  were  killed  and 
three  injured.  .  .  A  fire  at  Victor,  Colo.,  August  21,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  town;  loss  $2,- 
000,000.  .  .  Walter  Wellman,  leader  of  the  Polar  expe¬ 
dition  and  explorer  of  Franz  Josef  land,  has  landed  at 
Tromsoe,  Norway,  permanently  crippled  by  a  fall  through 
a  crevasse. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual  Grange  picnic  was 
held  at  Swinefield  Bridge,  N.  J.,  August  17.  About  15,000 
persons  attended.  .  .  J.  K.  Dew,  of  the  firm  of  Bird, 
Dew  &  Hale,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
nurserymen  in  the  country,  was  found  dead  at  Loudon, 
Tenn.,  August  17.  .  .  Drought  has  ruined  the  Winter 
and  Spring  wheat  crops  in  southwest  Russia..  .  .  Ger¬ 
many  has  issued  an  imperial  decree  forbidding  the  im¬ 
portation  of  beef  from  Belgium.  This  is  designed  to  af¬ 
fect  American  beef,  which  has  been  admitted  by  way  of 
Belgium.  .  .  August  20,  Chicago  traders  asserted  that 
dollar  wheat  was  in  view,  this  opinion  being  caused  by 
the  reported  failure  of  the  Russian  crop,  and  injury  to 
wheat  in  the  Northwest  by  rain.  .  .  The  week  ending 
August  20,  beef  cattle  reached  a  higher  price,  in  Chicago, 
than  they  have  since  1888,  during  the  month  of  August, 
$6.45  per  100  pounds  being  paid.  .  .  E.  Dwight  Sanderson 
has  been  appointed  entomologist  to  the  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Newark.  Heretofore  the  office  of  entomo¬ 
logist  has  been  combined  with  that  of  horticulturist.  .  . 
Prof.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  horticulturist  at  the  Florida  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  has  left  the  Station  for  Clemson  College, 
Clemson,  S.  C.  .  .  The  Iowa  Beet  Sugar  Development 
Company  has  been  organized  at  Des  Moines,  and  will 
build  a  plant  to  handle  next  season's  crop  from  8,000 
acres.  .  .  The  New  York  Retail  Butchers’  Association 
is  forming  plans  for  a  slaughterhouse  of  its  own,  which 
will  enable  the  members  to  fight  the  beef  trust.  They 
have  pledged  $700,000  to  support  the  project.  .  .  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  hold  a  public  meeting 
in  F.  C.  Pyle’s  grove,  near  Fulton  House,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  September  2.  .  .  The  National  Association 
of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  will  meet  at  Den- 
vei,  Colo.,  September  21-23.  .  .  Scarcity  of  labor  has 
caused  anxiety  among  Illinois  growers  of  broom  corn; 
August  21  the  crop  needed  cutting,  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  help  to  harvest  it.  .  .  The  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Champaign  has  let  the  contract  for  its 
new  agricultural  building,  for  which  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000  has  been  made.  Prof.  E.  Davenport,  Dean  of  the 
College,  says  this  will  be  the  largest  agricultural  building 
in  the  world. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  additional  regiments  projected  for 
Philippine  service  will  increase  Gen.  Otis’s  force  to  63,000 
men.  .  .  August  17,  800  insurgents  attacked  Angeles,  but 
were  driven  into  the  mountains.  .  .  Gen.  Bates  met  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu  (or  Jolo)  recently,  to  discuss  a  new  treaty. 


The  Sultan  seems  friendly  to  the  United  States,  but  does 
not  like  the  idea  of  flying  the  American  flag.  .  .  Fight¬ 
ing  continued  near  Angeles  August  20.  .  .  Several 
Filipino  mayors  have  been  arrested  for  giving  aid  to  the 
rebel  cause.  The  mayor  of  Balinag,  the  first  town  in 
which  our  authorities  established  civil  government,  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  soliciting  funds  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents, 
and  of  communicating  with  the  enemy.  He  is  said  to  be 
a  colonel  in  the  insurgent  service.  The  mayor  of  San 
Pedro  Macati  was  arrested,  with  five  others,  while  re¬ 
cruiting  for  the  Filipino  army.  .  .  The  Secret  Service 
authorities  are  hunting  for  Japanese  filibusters  on  the 
coast.  .  .  Gen.  Otis  has  applied  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
act  to  the  Philippines.  The  Chinese  government  is  much 
exercised  over  this. 

PORTO  RICO.— Reports  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
hurricane  continue  to  come  in.  Business  men  say  that 
free  trade  is  necessary  to  give  permanent  relief.  They 
also  ask  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  to 
loan  money  to  needy  farmers.  Money  now  commands 
from  10  to  18  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  taxes  will  be  re¬ 
mitted,  but  this  is  gratuitous,  as  there  is  nothing  left 
to  tax. 

CUBA.— Active  proceedings  are  being  taken  against 
Dominican  filibusters,  who  are  trying  to  make  Cuba  their 
base  of  supplies.  .  .  A  fight  occurred  between  Cuban 
soldiers  and  rural  guards  at  Cuavitas  August  23,  the 
trouble  arising  over  a  rumor  that  the  Cubans  would  not 
receive  the  payment  promised;  five  men  were  killed  and 
10  wounded.  .  .  More  rifles  intended  for  the  Dominican 
revolutionists  have  been  seized  in  Havana. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— An  explosion  in  a 
Welsh  colliery  August  18  killed  25  miners.  .  .  The  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  of  West  Australia  has  passed  a  bill  giving 
the  franchise  to  women.  .  .  Andros  Island,  20  miles 
southeast  of  Nassau,  suffered  greatly  during  the  recent 
hurricane,  and  it  is  reported  that  300  lives  were  lost.  .  . 
August  20,  serious  riots  occurred  in  Paris,  the  trouble 
originating  in  attacks  made  upon  anti-Semites  by  an¬ 
archists.  Two  churches  were  sacked,  the  sacred  fur¬ 
nishings  being  thrown  into  the  street  and  burned. 

The  plague  continues  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  and  cases  are 
reported  at  Naples  and  Genoa,  Italy. 

INTENSIVE  GRASS  CULTURE  BOILED  DOWN. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  GRASS. 

Heavy  Hay  from  an  Acre. 

An  acre  of  land  has  not  been  plowed  for  years.  I  want 
to  utilize  it  so  as  to  get  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  next  year, 
and  then  let  the  hens  run  in  it,  following  with  the  best 
crops  of  grass.  What  shall  I  do? 

FIT  THE  SOD. — You,  probably,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  follow  the  plan  outlined  last  year  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  In  describing  the  operations  of  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Clark.  You  are  a  little  late  now  in  the  season  to 
carry  out  his  plan  exactly,  but  in  brief,  'it  means  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ground,  heavy  feeding 
and  a  heavy  seeding  to  grass.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
can,  plow  that  acre.  If  it  be  dry  enough  to  burn  it 
over  first,  so  much  the  better.  We  take  it  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  now  with  weeds  and  coarse  grass,  and  possibly, 
briers  and  bushes.  If  that  is  so,  have  it  run  over  with 
a  mower  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the  trash  dries  on 
the  ground,  burn  it  over  thoroughly,  thus  destroying 
the  roots  and  seeds  that  otherwise  might  bother  it. 
Then,  go  in  with  your  plow,  turn  it  over  thoroughly, 
and  then  begin  with  a  harrow  and  tear  that  sod  all  to 
pieces.  The  best  thing  in  tne  world  to  use  for  this 
purpose  is  a  Cutaway  harrow,  the  next  best  being  a 
disk,  and  the  next  best  a  spring-tooth.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  idea  of  plowing  once  and  harrowing  once,  won’t 
do  at  all,  if  you  expect  to  get  a  good  crop  of  grass. 
We  would  tear  that  ground  up  at  least  a  dozen  times 
before  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground,  and  it  would 
pay  to  do  so,  although  possibly  you  cannot  carry  out 
this  plan  fully.  At  any  rate,  tear  that  sod  up  if  you 
can  until  the  weeds  and  grass  roots  have  been  turned 
up  to  the  sun,  and  thoroughly  killed  out.  You  can¬ 
not  possibly  overdo  this  preparation,  and  unless  you 
do  get  it  thoroughly  fitted,  the  weeds  will  come  up 
later,  and  certainly  get  the  start  of  your  young  grass. 

FEEDING  THE  GRASS— We  should  want  to  use  on 
that  acre  after  it  has  been  cnoroughly  fitted,  about 
600  pounds  of  fertilizer.  If  we  were  mixing  it  our¬ 
selves  on  a  large  scale,  we  would  use  one  part  by 
weight  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  part  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  two  parts  of  fine  ground  bone.  It  would, 
probably,  hardly  pay  you  to  buy  these  ingredients 
and  mix  them  yourself.  Therefore,  we  would  advise 
you  to  buy  600  pounds  of  some  first-class  grass  and 
grain  mixture.  Put  this  on  broadcast,  and  work  it  in 
with  a  fine  harrow,  then  make  a  heavy  seeding  of 
grass,  at  least  14  pounds  of  Timothy  seed,  10  pounds 
of  Red-top  seed  and  4  to  6  pounds  of  Red  clover  seed. 
This  is  very  much  heavier  than  the  ordinary  farmer 
would  use,  but  it  will  pay.  Cover  this  with  a  light 
harrow,  and  in  case  the  weather  be  dry,  roll  after¬ 
wards.  Then,  if  the  soil  bake  too  hard  after  this  roll¬ 
ing,  scratch  over  the  surface  with  a  weeder  or  light 
harrow,  and  leave  it.  If  you  carry  out  this  plan  per¬ 
fectly,  and  have  anything  like  a  fair  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  through  the  Fall,  we  can  guarantee  you  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  grass. 

CARE  FOR  IT.— It  will  run  for  three  or  four  years 
without  any  trouble,  yielding  heavy  crops  of  grass  in 
the  meantime  as  well.  This  may  seem  like  extrava¬ 
gant  advice  in  the  fact  that  this  method  of  preparing 


the  ground  is  costly,  and  takes  a  good  deal  of  time. 
It  is,  however,  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  heavy 
grass  crop  now.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  handle 
the  soil  in  this  way,  we  doubt  whether  it  will  pay  you 
to  sow  grass  seed  on  this  old  field.  The  trouble  is 
that  that  old  sod  is  filled  with  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
weeds  and  worthless  grass,  and  they  will  either  choke 
out  your  grass  crop,  or  come  up  in  the  midst  of  it 
next  year,  and  ruin  the  quality  of  your  hay.  It  would 
be  better,  if  you  cannot  give  this  careful  preparation, 
to  seed  the  land  to  rye  or  wheat,  adding  about  10 
pounds  each  of  Timothy  and  Red-top,  with  clover  to 
be  added  next  Spring.  You  could  cut  the  wheat  just 
as  it  comes  to  a  head,  and  thus  make  fair  fodder  for 
the  horse  and  cow,  and  the  grass  would  come  in  fairly 
the  following  year.  This  will  cost  less  than  the  other 
plan,  but  you  will  not  get  as  much  out  of  lit  as  you 
would  if  you  carry  out  the  other  plan. 

SECOND  CROP  OF  GRASS. — In  reference  to  the 
second  growth  of  grass,  it  is  my  judgment  that  it 
should  be  harvested  for  Winter  use  wherever  it  is  not 
needed  for  pasture.  We  began  to  cut  our  second  crop 
August  17,  because  we  felt  that  the  clover  was  as 
good  as  it  would  get,  and  the  Timothy  and  other 
grasses  would  not  improve  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  losses  on  the  clover,  if  it  was  allowed  to  stand 
much  longer.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  curing  this 
second-crop  hay,  as  it  dries  much  more  slowly  than 
during  the  regular  haying  season,  and  since  it  is  very 
much  finer  and  packs  so  much  closer  in  the  barn,  it  is 
liable  to  spoil  if  not  thoroughly  dried  before  storing 
in  the  barn.  Our  method  is  as  follows: — Cut  during 
the  afternoon,  allow  it  to  remain  until  the  next  noon, 
and  if  the  weather  is  good,  it  will  have  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  rake  and  put  up;  it  is  allowed  to  sweat 
over  night,  then  the  next  morning  about  10  o’clock, 
thrown  out,  and  tedded  if  it  is  necessary,  raked  up 
and  put  in  the  barn  before  the  dew  begins  to  fall.  By 
this  method,  it  is  cured  perfectly,  and  saves  well. 
This  second  crop  is  much  richer  in  protein  than  the 
first  crop  of  either  clover  or  Timothy,  shows  a  higher 
rate  of  digestibility,  and  makes  most  excellent  fod¬ 
der  for  dairy  cows.  We  finished  the  third  crop  of  Al¬ 
falfa  last  Saturday — I  have  not  figured  exactly,  but 
there  were  over  7  tons,  making  now  a  total  of  about 
16  tons  for  the  acre,  and  a  promise  of  a  fourth  cut.  I 
am  planning  to  put  in  a  very  considerable  area  next 
Spring  or  the  Spring  after.  e.  b.  vooriiees. 

Director  N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 

A  CRIMSON  CLOVER  CRANK.— I  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  raise  Crimson  clover  about 
here,  and  have  talked  clover  iin  season  and  out,  till 
they  call  me  a  clover  crank.  I  have  18  acres  of  land, 
and  the  clover  has  always  been  out  of  sight  of  the 
street;  but  I  have  four  acres  along  the  street,  in  oats, 
on  which  the  dry  weather  was  too  much  for  the 
Medium  clover  I  sowed  in  the  Spring.  I  shall  cut 
the  oats  this  week,  plow  the  ground  and  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  mow  it  next  year  and  sow  wheat.  I  have 
one  bag  of  fertilizer,  10  per  cent  potash,  5  to  7  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  2  to  3  per  cent  nitrogen,  which 
I  shall  sow  on  a  part  of  the  clover.  If  the  clover  do 
well,  I  shall  show  my  faith  by  my  works.  When  1 
sow  wheat,  I  shall  put  on  potash  and  rock  as  you 
suggest.  Farmers,  as  a  class,  are  slow  in  regard  to 
new  things,  but  seeing  is  believing  with  a  good  many. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  b. 

A  GOVERNMENT  GRASS  FARM.— Scarcity  of 
forage  on  the  western  ranges  is  already  exciting  an¬ 
xiety  on  the  part  of  sheep  and  cattlemen.  Many 
ranges  have  been  overgrazed  and  neglected,  until  no¬ 
thing  but  a  radical  change  in  treatment  can  bring 
them  back  to  productiveness.  Our  Department  of 
Agriculture  'is  now  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
this  subject,  in  the  western  States  and  Territories, 
and  is  investigating  and  testing  various  grasses  and 
other  forage  plants.  At  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  a  grass 
farm  devoted  to  such  investigations  has  been  put 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Agrostology.  This  farm  was  first 
established  by  one  of  the  railroads,  and  afterwards 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Among 
the  forage  plants  being  tested  at  Walla  Walla,  are 
Turkestan  and  Oasis  Alfalfa.  These  varieties  resem¬ 
ble  the  common  Alfalfa,  but  the  Turkestan  variety  is 
hardier,  and  the  Oasis  Alfalfa  is  expected  to  with¬ 
stand  drought  in  regions  where  irrigation  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Awnless  Brome  grass  has  shown  wonderful  vi¬ 
tality,  under  the  most  discouraging  conditions.  Some 
of  the  Buffalo  grasses  found  east  of  the  Rockies,  which 
resist  drought  and  trampling  successfully,  are  to  be 
tried  on  Oregon  ranges.  Experiments  are  also  being 
made  with  binding  grasses,  which  will  hold  together 
the  shifting  sands  along  the  Columbia  River.  On  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Northwest,  Secretary  Wilson  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  overgrazed  ranges,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  see  them  regrassed. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

Those  Juicy  pies  that  mother  makes, 
With  light  and  flaky  crust, 

Will  bid  defiance  bold  for  aye, 

To  any  pastry  trust. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 

* 

Many  a  housekeeper  has  noticed, 
when  stewing  rhubarb,  how  greedy  for 
sugar  this  sauce  is,  if  the  sweetening  is 
added  while  the  sauce  is  hot.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station,  Prof.  Card  observes 
that  the  acid  present  in  the  rhubarb  acts 
upon  the  sugar,  changing  it  into  glucose, 
and  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
rapidly  does  this  change  go  on.  If  the 
sugar  is  added  to  the  sauce  when  it  is 
entirely  cool,  preferably  just  before  use, 
far  less  sweetening  will  be  required. 

* 

A  friend  in  Canada  speaks  of  making 
jelly  from  the  fruit  of  the  Japan  quince, 
which,  though  small,  is  well-flavored. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  delicious  jelly  we  have  tasted 
was  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  Red 
haw,  known  also  as  Black  or  Pear  thorn 
(Crataegus  tomentosa),  a  common  wild 
shrub  of  the  Midule  West.  The  jelly 
was  very  clear,  of  a  rich  deep  ruby  color, 
with  a  flavor  that  suggested  a  composite 
impression  of  crab  apple  and  quince.  If 
we  were  given  the  opportunity  of  choice 
between  crab  apple  and  Red-haw  jelly, 
we  would  prefer  the  latter. 

* 

A  woman  in  New  York  State  recently 
met  with  a  painful  accident,  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  common 
things.  She  desired  to  slake  some  lime, 
so  she  put  it  in  a  heavy  bottle,  filled 
the  bottle  with  hot  water,  and  corked  it 
tightly.  Naturally  the  lime  set  the 
water  boiling,  generating  a  quantity  of 
steam.  The  bottle  burst  with  a  terrific 
report,  pieces  flying  in  all  directions. 
The  woman  was  badly  lacerated  on  the 
face  and  neck,  one  gash  just  missing  the 
jugular  vein,  and  her  eyes  were  serious¬ 
ly  burned  by  the  flying  lime.  She  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  with  her  life,  and  all  this 
suffering  is  due  to  ignorance  of  some 
simple  facts  in  everyday  chemistry. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  bicycling  party 
on  a  country  run  who  were  very  much 
attracted  by  a  beautiful  plant  they  saw 
growing  in  one  garden  patch.  This 
plant  had  tall  stalks  of  dull  green  over¬ 
laid  with  silvery  bloom,  which  upheld 
soft  globes  of  frosty  green  and  delicate 
purple.  Every  one  halted  to  admire  the 
decorative  effect  along  the  fence.  Final¬ 
ly  one  of  the  girls  asked  the  gardener 
what  those  beautiful  things  were.  He 
looked  around  in  amazement  and  asked 
her  what  she  meant. 

“Why,  those  lovely  plants  along  the 
fence.  I  never  saw  anything  like  them 
before.” 

The  man  with  the  hoe  smiled  a  pitying 
smile.  “Them?”  he  asked,  with  a 
pleasant  chuckle.  “Them’s  onions  gone 
to  seed!” 

* 

Years  ago.  North  Berwick,  Maine, 
was  famous  for  the  wonderful  sponge 
cake  sold  at  its  railway  restaurant.  This 
cake  was  invented  by  Mrs.  Briggs, 
whose  husband  managed  the  restaurant, 
and  it  was  said  to  be  lighter,  sweeter, 
and  more  delicate  than  any  other  sponge 
cake  ever  made.  This  cake  was  sold  at 
its  place  of  origin,  and  was  shipped  to 
distant  cities,  but  Mrs.  Briggs  kept  the 
secret  of  its  making  a  profound  mys¬ 
tery,  and  nothing  is  now  known  about 
it  except  that  she  used  a  churn  for  beat¬ 
ing  up  the  eggs.  She  also  excelled  in 
making  a  special  variety  of  custard  pie, 
and  this  was  nearly  as  famous  as  her 


sponge  cake.  It  is  many  years  since 
Mrs.  Briggs  passed  into  another  world, 
and  the  secret  of  her  cooking  has  gone 
with  her,  but  her  reputation  has  sur¬ 
vived  her.  Mrs.  Briggs  is  not  the  only 
culinary  artist  whose  reputation  is 
founded  upon  cake.  There  is  a  firm  in 
England  that  has  been  famous  for  more 
than  a  century,  as  makers  of  wedding 
cake;  they  not  only  supply  English 
brides  at  home  with  many-storied,  elab¬ 
orately-frosted  erections,  but  also  ship 
them,  securely  packed,  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Many  an  English  bride  goes 
out  from  home  to  a  distant  bridegroom 
awaiting  her  in  Asia  or  Africa,  or  Aus¬ 
tralia,  taking  an  elaborate  English-made 
bride-cake  with  her  trousseau. 

* 

Another  “easy  work  at  home”  fraud 
was  recently  arrested  in  New  York  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  He  called 
himself  the  “Standard  Art  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,”  and  the  work  offered 
was  that  of  coloring  photographs.  Of 
course,  he  required  a  deposit  from  his 
victims,  $4  being  the  first  demand,  and 
equally,  of  course,  they  were  never  paid 
for  their  work,  and  could  never  secure 
the  return  of  their  deposits.  It  is  a  safe 
plan  to  avoid  addressing  such  advertis¬ 
ers,  who  are  among  the  most  despicable 
of  all  swindlers.  Another  similar  con¬ 
cern,  which  was  recently  exposed  in 
Maine,  offered  work  in  making  neckties 
at  home.  Its  managers  demanded  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $1.50  for  material  worth  about 
25  cents,  then  refused  to  accept  the  work 
done,  or  to  return  the  deposit. 

• 

The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  meat 
will  be  an  important  matter  to  many 
housewives.  The  retailers  say  that  they 
lose  money,  even  at  the  advanced  price, 
and  the  housekeeper  finds  the  increase 
a  serious  matter.  On  the  farm,  the  meat 
bill  is  diminished  by  the  poultry  yard, 
with  the  addition  of  an  occasional  calf 
or  shote,  but  the  town  housekeeper  has 
no  such  way  of  diminishing  expense. 
Last  Winter,  we  told  about  the  economy 
of  putting  away  the  family  pig,  and  this 
Fall  we  intend  to  discuss  the  best  way  of 
taking  care  of  beef  slaughtered  on  the 
farm;  that  is  one  way  to  avoid  tribute  to 
the  meat  trust.  According  to  statements 
made  by  the  retail  butchers,  the  pack¬ 
ers  are  giving  better  rates  to  foreign 
buyers  than  to  those  in  this  country;  in 
other  words,  we  are  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
powerful  organized  industry,  so  that 
they  may  extend  their  foreign  trade.  In 
the  meantime,  it  will  be  necessary  care¬ 
fully  to  study  any  way  of  cooking  meat 
that  will  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
nutriment  at  the  least  cost. 

* 

A  “crown  roast”  of  mutton  sounds 
like  a  new  dish;  it  is,  however,  merely 
a  new  idea  in  serving  the  rack,  which, 
if  roasted  flat,  makes  an  ungainly  joint. 
The  ribs  must  be  chopped  through  where 
they  join  at  the  back;  they  are  then 
curved  into  a  circle,  the  tips  of  the  ribs 
upmost,  and  roasted  like  any  other 
joint.  The  meat  must  not  be  over¬ 
cooked.  It  is  easy  to  carve  such  a  joint, 
like  separating  chops.  Rack  and  shoul¬ 
der  of  mutton  have  quite  a  distinct 
flavor  from  the  leg,  and  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  change.  The  shoulder,  which  is 
the  cheapest  mutton  roast,  is  difficult  to 
carve  unless  the  bones  are  removed  be¬ 
fore  cooking,  and  it  is  much  improved  if 
the  cavity  from  which  the  blade-bone 
has  been  removed  is  filled  with  dressing. 
A  simple  dressing  of  bread  crumbs, 
flavored  with  thyme,  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  and  English  cooks  usually 
serve  with  it  onion  sauce  made  by  add¬ 
ing  boiled  and  chopped  onions  to  plain 
drawn  butter.  There  is  a  vast  difference 


in  relish  between  a  plain,  rather  scraggy 
shoulder  of  mutton,  carelessly  roasted, 
and  the  same  joint  boned,  stuffed,  and 
served  with  savory  sauce.  Every  cook 
knows  that  even  a  choice  and  expensive 
dish  may  be  spoiled  in  the  cooking,  but 
many  housekeepers  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  cheap  dish  is  often  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  good  cooking  for  its  relish. 
We  cannot  afford  to  cook  badly. 

* 

A  woman  is  mail  carrier  and  stage- 
driver  between  Tillamook  City  and  Hob- 
sonville,  Ore.  The  district  she  travels 
over  is  the  wettest  in  the  State  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  annual  rainfall  for  1898  being 
117  inches.  The  roads  are  bad,  often 
mud  up  to  the  hubs,  occasionally  varied 
by  a  fallen  tree  or  a  washout  She  takes 
her  40-mile  journey  six  days  a  week,  for 
the  sum  of  $312  a  year.  There  are  a 
good  many  men  in  Government  employ 
who  do  less  for  their  money  than  this 
Oregon  woman. 


Rural  Recipes. 

some  suggestions  for  products  of  gar¬ 
den  and  field. 

Some  of  the  following  recipes,  from 
the  Chicago  Record,  will,  doubtless,  be 
new  to  others,  as  well  as  to  us.  The 
stuffed  baked  apples  would,  we  think, 
be  improved  by  peeling  as  well  as  cor¬ 
ing,  though  they  would  take  longer  to 
bake  than  when  unpeeled: 

Blueberry  Rolls — Make  a  biscuit  dough 
with  one  quart  of  flour,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  blueberries  and  enough  sweet  milk 
to  mix  into  a  soft  dough.  Pinch  off 
pieces  of  the  dough  and  mold  into  long 
rolls  with  the  hands.  Place  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart  on  greased  pans,  brush  with 
milk  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers — Pare  and  split  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  take  out  the  seeds.  Spread 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  on  the 
bottom  of  a  pan,  fill  the  halved  cucum¬ 
bers  with  sausage  meat,  place  them, 
meat  side  up,  in  the  pan.  Add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  put  them  in  to 
bake,  adding  more  water  if  necessary. 
Delicious.  This  recipe  was  copied  from 
a  cook  book  used  by  Mrs.  Millard  Fill¬ 
more  in  1868. 

Baked  Apples  Filled  with  Nuts. — 
Wash  and  core  ten  large,  tart  apples. 
Chop  fine  a  cupful  of  walnut  or  pecan 
meats,  mix  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  sugar,  fill  the  cavities,  place  them 
in  a  baking  dish  and  pour  iy2  cupful  of 
hot  water  around  them  and  bake  quick¬ 
ly.  When  done,  remove  all  the  apples  to 
a  dish,  except  one  of  the  softest;  mash 
this  to  a  pulp  (first  removing  the  skin 
with  a  fork) ;  add  to  the  juice  in  the  pan, 
add  a  dash  of  nutmeg,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut.  Pour  all  over  the  apples.  Sift  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  over  the  top  and  serve  cold 
with  cream. 


Farmhouse  Pudding. — Butter  the  table 
pudding  dish  lightly  and  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  very  thin  buttered  slices  of 
wheat  bread,  from  which  the  crust  has 
been  cut.  Over  this  layer  spread  one  of 
hot  stewed  blackberries;  cover  with 
more  thin  bread  and  butter,  and  then 
more  berries.  When  the  dish  is  filled 
and  cooled  put  on  ice  and  serve  with 
sweetened  cream.  Don’t  despise  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  try  it.  One  quart  of  berries, 
half  a  pint  of  water  and  three-quarters 
of  a  cup  of  sugar. 

Cream  of  Wheat. — Use  double  boiler. 
To  one  quart  of  boiling  water  add  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  sprinkle  in  slow¬ 
ly,  stirring  the  while,  a  very  scant  half¬ 
pint  of  cream  of  wheat.  Cook  for  15 
minutes  (longer  will  not  harm)  and 
pour  into  small  bowls,  into  each  of 
which  a  ripe,  cold  banana  has  been  thin¬ 
ly  sliced.  With  sugar  and  cream  this  is 
a  delicious  breakfast  dish. 

Canning  Corn. — This  is  Mrs.  Gesine 
Lemcke’s  recipe:  As  soon  as  the  corn  i3 
picked  cut  it  from  the  cob,  pack  the 
corn  in  glass  jars,  putting  in  as  much  as 
they  will  hold,  put  on  the  covers,  wrap 
each  jar  in  a  towel  or  have  small  bags 
made  of  canton  flannel  and  put  each  jar 
in  a  bag.  Place  them  in  a  kettle  of  cold 
water,  let  them  come  gradually  to  a  boil 
and  cook  one  hour;  then  take  out  the 
jars  one  by  one,  open  each  one  a  second, 
close  at  once,  return  to  the  water  bath 
and  cook  two  hours;  then  draw  the  ket¬ 
tle  to  side  of  stove  and  let  the  jars  cool 
in  the  water.  They  may  then  be  taken 
out  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Lemon  Pie. — Sweet  Fern  says  that 
she  likes  the  following  tested  recipe  for 
lemon  pie:  Let  the  paste  come  well  over 
the  edges  of  a  deep,  round  tin,  prick 
holes  in  the  bottom  with  a  fork,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  These  crusts 
may  be  made  at  a  previous  baking,  and 
used  as  needed.  Fill  with  lemon  jelly 
made  as  follows:  For  two  pies  three  cup¬ 
fuls  boiling  water,  two  cupfuls  sugar, 
six  heaping  tablespoonfuls  cornstarch 
moistened  with  a  little  water.  Cook  till 
smooth,  take  irom  the  fire,  and  stir  in 
slowly  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
then  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
good-sized  lemon.  As  it  is  not  cooked 
much,  the  pies  are  never  made  bitter. 
Pour  the  mixture  in  the  baked  crusts, 
and  spread  over  the  tops  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  eggs  and  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Set  pies  in  oven  bot¬ 
tom  (with  the  door  closed  and  not  too 
quick  a  fire),  until  they  are  nicely 
browned.  We  find  the  meringue  is  not 
dissolved  or  the  crust  soaked  percepti¬ 
bly,  even  the  second  day. 

_ “The  hands  and  minds  that  have 

not  been  trained  to  resolute  action  and 
thought  by  some  hardships  and  draw¬ 
backs,  are  weak  to  perform  their  tasks 
when  the  necessity  comes  for  them  to 
take  up  the  burdens  of  life  which  must 
come  sometime  to  all  who  do  their  duty 
conscientiously  and  fearlessly.” 


THE  AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCH 
Company  guarantees  every  watch=move= 
ment  it  turns  out  against  any  defect  in 
material  or  construction.  That  guaranty 
holds  good  the  world  over.  One 
WALTHAM  movement,  the  ‘‘RIVERSIDE” 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  one;  it  will 
keep  accurate  time  and  will  last  a  lifetime 
Any  retail  dealer  will  supply  this 
movement  in  any  quality  of  case  desired 
either  for  ladies  or  gentlemen 

For  sale  by  all  retail  jewelers 
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“  The  Perfected  American  Watch,”  an  illustrated  book  of  interesting 
information  about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  waltham,  mass. 
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A  Crop  of  Hammocks. 

now  ONE  FAMILY  ENJOYS  FARM  COMFORTS. 

I  was  much  surprised,  in  calling  upon 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Brown,  to  find  her  re¬ 
clining  in  a  hammock  which  swung  in 
her  front  yard  under  the  shade  of  two 
tall  trees.  I  had  long  wanted  a  ham¬ 
mock,  but  Alexander  said  he  couldn’t 
afford  any  such  nonsense,  and  I  felt  al¬ 
most  personally  aggrieved  to  see  my 
neighbor  swinging  there  so  lazily. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  find  time  to 
swing  in  a  hammock  in  Summer,  with  so 
much  work  as  there  is  always  to  be 
done  on  a  farm,”  said  I,  with  a  shade  of 
reprimand  in  my  tone.  “You  aren’t  sick, 
are  you?” 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  Mrs.  Brown,  rising 
as  she  spoke;  “I  have  only  been  taking 
my  afternoon  nap.” 

“Afternoon  nap!”  exclaimed  I.  “I 
never  expected  to  hear  you,  Mrs.  Brown, 
of  all  women  in  the  world,  talk  of  after¬ 
noon  naps,  and  out  of  doers  at  that! 
Have  you  had  a  fortune  left  you,  that 
you  can  afford  to  neglect  your  work?” 

“Oh  dear,  no,”  she  replied  laughing; 
“but  I  am  trying  to  acquire  one.” 

“Well,  if  you  have  found  a  way  of 
making  a  fortune  by  lying  in  a  ham¬ 
mock,  I  wish  you’d  share  your  secret 
with  your  neighbors.” 

“Just  try  the  hammock,”  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  “There,  isn’t  that  comfort¬ 
able?” 

“Indeed  it  is;  but  I  never  could  make 
money  lying  here.  How  can  you?” 

“You  know  that  the  greatest  wealth 
for  a  farmer’s  wife  is  health  and 
strength.  I  have  found  by  experience 
that  I  can  do  more  work  if  I  take  a  rest 
after  I  have  the  dinner-work  done  up, 
and  before  I  begin  anything  else;  and  I 
have  also  found  out  that  I  can  rest  twice 
as  fast  out  here  under  the  trees  as  I  can 
in  the  house.  So  I  hurry  up  the  work, 
then  change  my  dress,  come  out  here, 
and  lie  looking  up  at  the  sky  and  the 
green  leaves  whispering  overhead,  until 
I  forget  everything,  and  when  I  wake  up 
after  a  time  with  the  wind  blowing  so 
sweetly  over  my  tired  head,  and  carry¬ 
ing  away  all  my  troubles  with  it,  I  get 
up  so  rested  that  I  can  do  lots  of  work 
before  supper.” 

“It  is  perfectly  delightful,”  said  I, 
looking  up  into  the  trees;  “but  ham¬ 
mocks  are  so  expensive,”  added  I,  re¬ 
gretfully. 

“Oh,  not  so  very.  This  only  cost  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  with  all  the  fix¬ 
tures.” 

“But  what  if  you  had  only  the  quar¬ 
ter,  and  the  dollar  were  entirely  unat¬ 
tainable?” 

“I  would  still  have  a  hammock.  We 
have  four.” 

“Four!  Why  that  makes  five  dollars 
invested  in  hammocks.” 

“Indeed,  I  do  nof  believe  that  we  have 
spent  over  two  dollars  for  the  four.” 

“How  can  that  be?  I  wish  you’d  make 
the  riddle  plain.” 

“I  will.  Come  with  me,  and  we  will 
go  and  see  Bessie’s.” 

We  found  the  young  lady  very  cosily 
reclining  in  her  hammock  crocheting  a 
mantel  lambrequin. 

“Oh,  yes;  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  made  it,” 
she  answered,  politely,  to  my  inquiry. 
“I  bought  about  three  yards  of  bedtick¬ 
ing.  I  cut  off  two  yards  for  the  length. 
Out  of  what  was  left  I  made  two  strips 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as 
the  hammock,  and  sewed  one  to  each 
edge  of  the  two  yards.  I  then  cut  the 
edges  into  scallops,  and  bound  them 
with  red.  I  then  hemmed  the  two  ends, 
and  ran  in  a  piece  of  broom  handle  just 
as  long  as  the  hammock  was  wide. 
Bought  some  rings  and  hocAS,  fastened 
the  hooks  to  some  ropes  which  were 
tied  to  the  limbs  of  the  trees,  and  the 
rings  to  the  ropes  of  the  hammock,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  done.” 

“And  well  done,  too,  and  so  pretty,” 
said  I,  thinking  of  a  girl  about  Bessie’s 
age  who  would  enjoy  such  a  hammock. 

“This  of  Bessie’s  is  more  expensive 
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than  Nell’s  or  Rob’s,”  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
“We  will  go  and  see  theirs.  You  see,” 
said  she,  as  we  walked  along,  “Nell  and 
Rob  both  wanted  to  be  in  Bessie’s  ham¬ 
mock,  or  in  mine,  so  much  of  the  time, 
that  we  found  it  expedient  to  make  them 
each  one.” 

In  the  back  yard  we  found  Miss  Ten- 
year-old  reading  a  book,  sitting  in  her 
hammock,  and  swinging  by  touching  the 
ground  witn  her  feet.  She  laughed  when 
her  mother  said  we  wanted  to  see  her 
hammock.  “It  is  a  funny  one,  Mrs. 
Smith,  but  I  think  it  just  lovely.  Papa 
made  it.” 

I  did  laugh,  but  I  thought  it  very  nice, 
for  I  imagined  that  I  might  compass 
such  an  one  for  myself,  or  for  Katie, 
who  had  so  few  girlish  pleasures.  It 
was  made  of  two  coarse  bags  left  whole. 
The  bottoms  of  the  bags  were  laced  to¬ 
gether  with  twine,  as  you  would  lace  a 
pair  of  shoes.  A  hole  was  made  in  the 
corners  of  the  bags,  and  then  they  were 
strung  on  ropes.  These  ropes  passed 
through  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  two 
pieces  of  hard  wood  and  each  outer  end 
of  the  bags  was  laced  through  holes 
along  the  length  of  these  pieces.  These 
pieces  of  wood  kept  the  ropes  apart,  and 
stretched  the  bags  so  that  a  really  com¬ 
fortable  hammock  was  made.  I  tried  it, 
and  thought  it  just  as  nice  to  rest  in  as 
Bessie’s.  “Now,  you  just  come  and  see 
mine,”  said  Rob,  who  was  standing  near. 
“Mine  is  ‘boss,’  I  tell  you!” 

“I  think  Nellie’s  is  ‘boss,’  ”  said  I, 
laughing. 

“Yes,  but  mine  is  ‘bosser.’  I  made  it 
myself — I  did,  out  of  two  barrels  and  a 
clothes  line.” 

“Tell  me  how  you  made  it.  Bob.” 

“Well,  Sir,”  said  Bob,  thrusting  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  surveying  his 
work  with  pride.  “I  took  two  flour  bar¬ 
rels  and  knocked  them  to  pieces  and 
pulled  all  the  nails  out.  Then  I  took 
my  rope.  I  had  to  have  twice  as  much 
rope  as  Nell  had  for  hers,  ’cause  you  see 
it  goes  four  times  the  length.  I  got  my 
four  pieces  the  length  I  wanted,  then  I 
laid  my  staves  down  all  the  same  side 
up;  then  I  began  as  far  from  the  end  as 
I  thought  would  be  about  right,  and 
crossed  two  pieces  of  rope  and  put  the 
end  of  one  stave  in,  and  crossed  the 
rope  again,  and  put  in  another  stave, 
and  so  I  went  on  crossing  the  ropes  and 
putting  in  the  staves,  until  I  had  one 
side  done.  Then  I  made  the  other  side 
the  same  way  and  strung  her  up,  and 
there  she  is.  Pa  takes  a  rest  on  it  every 
morning.  Ma  lets  me  have  this  old 
blanket  to  spread  on  it,  and  I  wouldn’t 
trade  it  for  the  best  store  hammock  ever 
was.” 

“Alexander,”  said  I  the  next  day  at 
noon,  “  if  you  could  go  over  and  see  Mr. 
Brown  about  the  reaper  to-day,  I  guess 
you  could  make  that  arrangement  you 
wanted  to.  Mrs.  Brown  thought  yester¬ 
day  you  could.” 

I  had  a  purpose  in  wishing  him  to  go 
at  noon,  and  the  result  was  what  I  had 
hoped.  He  saw  Mr.  Brown  taking  his 
nooning  in  the  hammock,  and  concluded 
that  they  were  very  nice  things  for  men. 
So  we  have  a  hammock  which  he  has 
possession  of  whenever  he  is  at  the 
house,  but  Katie  and  I  have  a  good  many 
rests  in  it,  too.  It  swings  under  the  big 
apple  tree  by  the  kitchen  door,  and 
sometimes  when  I  am  so  nervous  that  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  fly,  I  just  drop  every¬ 
thing,  and  rest  a  few  minutes  out  of 
doors  “under  green  apple  boughs,”  and 
I  never  lose  time  by  so  doing.  I  have 
learned  how  to  swing  in  my  hammock 
and  do  my  week’s  mending.  When  it 
rains  we  bring  it  on  the  porch,  and 
Katie  and  I  sit  in  it  together  and  watch 
the  clouds  gathering  in  masses  and  dis¬ 
charging  their  wealth  of  moisture  upon 
the  fields.  Sometimes  Alexander  comes, 
and  if  I  offer  to  get  up  and  give  the 
hammock  to  him,  he  says,  “No,  wife, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


don’t  get  up.  We  can  sit  here  together;” 
and  I  don’t  care  to  look  at  him,  for  fear 
he  will  see  the  happy  tears  in  my  eyes. 
We  haven’t  sat  so  close  together  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  I  tell  him  a  good 
many  things  that  I  never  seemed  to  have 
a  chance  to  tell  him  before  we  had  the 
hammock. — M.  W.  A.,  in  New  Crusade. 


....“Widows  are  the  champion  marry¬ 
ing  women,”  says  Victor  Smith  in  the 
New  York  Press.  “In  every  100  mar¬ 
riages,  11  of  the  women  will  be  widows. 
One  widow  in  every  four  tries  wedlock 
a  second  time,  marrying  at  the  average 
age  of  39.  For  every  1,000  bachelors 
that  marry  spinsters,  1,025  marry 
widows.” 

....The  most  costly  and  precious  wine 
in  the  world  is  that  contained  in  a  cask 
named  the  “Rose,”  in  the  Bremen  Town 
Hall  cellars.  This  Rudesheim,  of  the 
vintage  of  the  year  1653,  is  of  the  color 
of  old  ale,  and  has  a  wonderful  aroma, 
though  a  rather  hard  taste.  It  is  never 
sold,  but  is  used  exclusively  for  the  sick 
of  Bremen,  the  rnly  exceptions  having 
been  when  a  small  bottle  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  William  I.,  another  to 
Frederick  III.,  and  one  to  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck.  The  supposed  money  value  of 
this  wine  is  something  beyond  credence; 
but  as  it  is  never  sold,  this  detail  is  of 
slight  importance. 


J^F  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “pearl  glass,”  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat;-  Mac¬ 
beth’s  don’t;  you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty ;  you  can’t  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth’s  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  “  Index  ”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NO  GASH  REQU/RED.?wTf*usT  you’: 

$9.00_Buya  a!!!"1;.  Victor-^ 


WE 
I'AV 
P  rtighl 


|(vjCT0Rl  |||  with  full  sot  of  bcstatUxchmenta.  Adapted 
^to  light  or  heavy  work.  G uurun  teed 
for  20  yours.  Wo  make  36  I>ir 
KKRENT  STYLES  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

;22.00J3uys  a  Victor 

HUBCtl  OR  PARLOR  ORGAN 
Guaranteed  for  25  years.  Freo  Trial. 

WE  MAKE  24  STYLES  AT  ALL  PRICES 

$120.00  Buys  a 

We alfloiicnl  in  all  kind* of  Muntcal  Instrument*.  AI.I,  CATA  1.0(1  UEH  FREE. 

VICTOIl  Jim  CO.,  Dept  I'M,  llit-1117  I'lyiiinulli  I'l  .Chicago, Ill. 


B.&B. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiTTTmiiirmnimiiiiimiiiimiiiiiii^ 

"Work:  for  a 

iFarmer’sBoy 

s  Thousands  of  tho  most  noted  men  began  life 
3  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  reason 
3  why  any  farmer’s  boy  cannot  bo 
=  successful.  W  is  guarantee  to  teach 
5  him  by  mail  Survey. 

3  iiig,  EtiKineer- 
=  iiiK  (Locomotive, 
s  Electrical  or  :11a. 

=  rine),  and  qualify 
3  him  for  a  responsible 
3  position.  Courses  in 
3  Farm  Machinery  and 
3  all  technical  branches 

§  BY  MAIL 

3  Write  for  pamphlets. 

5  The  International 
5  Correspondence  Schools, 

llox  1236,  Scranton,  Pa.  f 

l^fmiiiimuuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


ANTI  TRUST  PRICES 


We 
have 
Stoves 
as  low 
as 

$3.75 


Sendfor 

ourfree 

cata¬ 

logue 

of 

Stoves 
<St  Steel 
Ranges 


and  full  description 


$15.75 

our  price 

for  this 

high- 

grade 

Coal  or 

Wood 

Reservoir 

Cook 

Stove 


Consumers  C.  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

269-271  S.  Desplaines  St.  CHICAGO 


Vs  Y©uir 

now  wasted  up  chimney 

USING  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  32.00  AND  UP. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


fine  all-wool,  40  to  42- 
inch,  neat-figured  Black 
goods  under  price, 

50c.  vard 

that  every  woman  who’s 
figuring  on  a  new  black 
skirt  or  dress  will  .find  it 
to  her  profit  to  get  sam¬ 
ples  of — then  she’ll  see 
such  opportunity  to  get 
dressy  goods  and  save  as 
never  before  known  in  all 
experience: 

Lot  of  good,  useful  Black 
goods,  under  price,  35c. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


E 

free. 


always  secures  situations 
tor  graduates  of  business 
course.  Instruo. ion  by 
mail  or  in  person.  No  va¬ 
cations.  Expenses  low.  Telegraphy.  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  Penmanship,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue — 
C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  41ti,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


—Put  on  in 
One  minute*, 
No  Sewing* 


Fits  any. 
Frame.  M 


for  a  new 


The  Jones  Umbrella  “Roof 


Cover  Your  Own  Umbrella 


Don’t  throw  away  your  old  one — make  it  new  for  $1.00. 
Recovering  only  takes  one  minute.  No  sewiug.  A  clumsy 
man  can  do  it  as  well  as  a  clever  woman. 


UNION  Jp  | 

TV^silk! 
AdjustableRoof 


TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 


30-inch,  SS1.50).  If  the  “Roof”  is  not  all  you  expected,  or 
AT  OCR  E.Yl’ENSE,  and.  get  your  money  back  by  return  ma! 
asked. 


Send  us  SI  and  we  will  mail  you,  PRE¬ 
PAID,  a  Union  Twilled  Silk,  26-inch 
-  “Adjustable  Roof”  (JJS-inch,  SSH.a.5  ; 

boned  for,  return 
il— i 


-no  questions 


WHAT  TO  DO.— Take  the  measure  (in  inches)  of  your  old  umbrella.  Count  the  number  of 
outside  ribs.  State  if  the  center  rod  is  of  steel  or  wood.  Full  Instructions  for  putting  on  the  cover 
will  bo  sent  with  u.l  orders.  Our  special  price-list  of  different  sizes  and  qualities  mailed  on  request. 

Send  for  our/rce  book,  *■  Umorella  Economy,”  anyway.  Your  umbrella  will  wear  out  some  day, 
and  you  will  be  glad  that  you  know  about 

THE  JONES  MULLEN  CO.,  396-398  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


September 


MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  has  been  quiet  during 
the  week,  but  prices  have  been  somewnat 
irregular.  Export  trade  in  wheat  has  been 
very  light.  The  liuctuations,  however, 
have  been  caused  largely  by  speculators, 
and  the  real  condition  of  the  market  has 
shown  no  material  change.  The  corn 
market  is  strong,  with  a  good  export  de¬ 
mand.  The  prices  were  somewhat  higher. 
Receipts  of  oats  have  been  large,  and  the 
demand  moderate  still  prices  have  held  up 
well  in  sympathy  with  other  grains.  The 
offerings  of  rye  have  been  very  small, 
prices  fair.  There  have  been  some  sales 
for  export.  Prices  of  barley  are  firm,  with 
very  little  offering.  Receipts  of  beans  have 
been  fair,  and  the  market  is  firm.  Receipts 
of  butter  have  been  moderate,  fully  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  there  has  been  little 
change  in  prices.  Exporters  have  been  do¬ 
ing  very  little  business,  because  of  the 
high  prices.  From  reports  received  in  the 
market,  the  butter  production  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  reached  the  lowest  point  of  the 
season,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  some  in¬ 
crease.  There  have  been  moderate  receipts 
of  cheese,  much  of  which  is  affected  by  the 
heat,  and  prices  are  slightly  higher  for 
really  fancy  grades.  There  has  been  very 
little  export  demand.  Receipts  of  eggs 
have  been  larger,  and  the  market  quiet; 
still  fresh  gathered  are  very  scarce.  The 
potato  market  continues  dull  with  prices 
tending  downward.  Sweet  potatoes  have 
been  received  in  larger  quantities,  and  the 
market  is  dull.  Receipts  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  are  liberal,  and  trade  is  dull.  Fancy, 
selected  fowls  and  chickens  are  in  demand, 
but  the  quantity  of  these  is  light.  The 
market  for  live  poultry  is  steady  for  fowls, 
ducks  and  geese,  and  weak  for  chickens. 
Receipts  of  apples  have  been  liberal.  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  heavy,  and  plums  have  arrived 
very  freely.  Peaches  are  in  light  receipt, 
and"  fancy  fruit  commands  high  prices. 
Grapes  are  in  heavy  supply;  prices  lower. 
There  is  a  heavy  supply  of  muskmelons 
and  watermelons. 


25  ©  75 
25  @>  75 
40  @  60 
50  @1  00 
50  ©1  00 
50  @1  00 
25  @  75 


The  Week’s  Quotations 

Saturday,  August  26,  1899. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  western,  extras,  per 

pound  .  —  ©'  21 

Fusts  .  —  ©30 

Seconds  .  lby2y  19 

Tnirus  .  li  ©  18 

State,  extras .  2tiy2©  21 

Firsts  .  19%©  2u 

Thirds  to  seconds .  17  ©  19 

June,  extra .  —  ©  20% 

Firsts  .  19  ©  20 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  .  19  ©  — 

Firsts  .  17%©  18% 

Seconds  .  16y2©  17 

Thirds  .  15  ©  15% 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  .  16%@  17 

Firsts  .  15  ©  16 

Seconds  .  14  ©  14% 

Western  factory,  June,  extras..  15 %©  — 

Firsts  .  14%©  15 

Current  packed,  finest .  —  ©  15 

Seconds  to  lirst .  14  <y  14% 

Thirds  .  13%@  13% 

Fourths  .  12%©  13 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  colored, 

fancy  .  —  @  10% 

White,  fancy  .  —  (y  I0V4 

Uoou  to  cnoice .  9 %©  lo 

Common  lo  fair .  8  ©  9% 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  —  10 

Colored,  choice  .  9%©  — 

Colored,  good  to  prime .  9 %©  9% 

White,  fancy .  9%©  9% 

White,  good  to  prime .  9%©  9% 

Common  to  fair .  8  (y  9%, 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  8%©  9 

Large,  choice  .  8J/4©  s% 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  7%©  8% 

Large,  choice  .  7 %©  8 

Good  to  prime .  6%©  7 

Common  to  fair .  4%@  6 

Full  skims  .  —  @  3% 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  &  near-by,  avge  best, 

per  doz .  17  @  18 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  —  ©  1  6% 

Seconds  .  —  ©  ig 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  candled,  finest .  16  @  16 1/2 

Seconds,  per  30  doz.  case . 3  90  ©4  20 

Lower  grades,  30  doz.  case . 3  30  ©3  75 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30  doz 

case  . 3  15  .  @3  30 

Uneandled  dirties,  per  30  doz. 

case  . 2  55  @3  00 

Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 2  55  ©2  70 

Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz.  case... 2  10  ©2  40 

FRUITS-GREEN. 

Apples,  Nyack  Pip.,  up-river  &. 

J’y,  per  d-h  box . 1  25  ©1  50 

Open  heads,  prime . f  00  ©I  12 

Orange  Pippin,  per  d-h  bbl _ 1  00  ©1  50 

Open  heads,  per  bbl .  75  ©1  12 

Codling,  per  d-h  bbl . 1  50  (gl  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d-h  bbl _ 1  50  (gl  75 

Blush  Pippin,  per  d-h  bbl . 1  50  ©2  00 

Twenty  Ounce,  per  d-h  bbl _ 1  50  (gl  75 

Culvert,  per  d-h  bbl . 1  25  (gl  50 

Gravenstein,  per  d-h  bbl . 1  25  (g2  00 

Alexander,  per  d-h  bbl . 2  00  (g2  50 

Oldenburg,  per  d-h  bbl . 1  50  (at  00 

Com.  and  windfalls,  per  bbl...  50  ©  75 
Crab  Apples,  small  Siberian, 

per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Large,  per  bbl .  75  (gl  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  J’y,  large  bbls.,2  00  (g3  00 

Up-river,  large  bbls . 2  00  ©2  75 

Short  barrels . 1  75  <g2  50 

Clapp,  up-river,  per  bbl . 2  50  (g3  00 

Other  table  sorts,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Bell,  Jersey  &  up-river,  prime 

per  barrel  . 2  00  @2  25 

Common,  near-by,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

Plums,  State,  Reine  Claude,  per 

8-lb.  basket  . .-...  20  @  — 

Green  Gage,  per  8-lb.  basket..  15  @  20 

Egg,  per  8-lb.  basket .  15  @  20 

Common  green  sorts,  per  S-lb. 

basket  .  10  @  15 

Damson,  per  8-lb.  basket .  20  ©)  — 

Geuii,  per  8-lb.  basket .  16  ©)  18 

Large  blue  table  sorts,  8-lb. 

basket  .  20  @  25 

Common  blue  sorts,,  per  S-lb. 

basket  .  10  @  18 

Up-river,  as  to  kind,  per  S-lb. 

basket  .  10  @  20 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  per  carrierl  50  @2  25 


84%@  — 
76*/8©  — 
39 %©  — 
38%  ©  — 
41%©  — 
42  <g  — 
29  ©  — 
28  ©  — 
29  (g  — 
28%@  — 
26%@  — 
25  %©  — 

25  ©  — 
26%@  — 
27  (g  — 

26  ©  28 
27  @  34 
5714(g)  — 
61  %@  — 
56  ©> 


Jersey  extra,  per  basket . 1 

Fair  to  prime  per  basket . 

Common  per  basket . 

Grapes,  up-river,  Delaware,  per 

case  . 

Niagara,  per  case . 

Moore’s  Early,  per  case . 

Hartford  &  Champion,  carrier. 

Delaware,  Moore's  Early,  per 

carrier  . 

Southern  Concord,  per  case... 
Huckleberries,  Shaw-angunk 

Mountains,  per  quart . 

Pocomo  Mountain,  per  quart.. 

Other  Penna.,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo¬ 
rado,  per  case . 

Hackensack,  Nutmeg,  per  bbl. 
Monmouth  Co.,  Christina,  per 

barrel  . 

Gem,  per  barrel . 

Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 

Gem,  per  %-bbl  box . 

Jenny  Lind,  per  %-bbl  box. 

Hackensack  Seed,  per  bbl.. 

So.  Jersey,  Gem,  per  bbl... 

Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 

Rocky  Ford,  per  case . 

Gem,  per  %-bbl  crate . 

Jenny  Lind,  per  y2-bbl  crate...  25  @  60 
Watermelons,  Md.  straight  car- 

load  lots,  fancy . 150  00(5)200  00 

Jersey,  straight  car-load  lots  75  00©120  00 

Md.,  fancy,  per  100 . '. ...  15  00©  20  00 

Va„  large,  per  100 .  12  00©  — 

Jersey,  per  100  .  8  00©  12  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  —  6  00®  10  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  76y8@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  74y8(g  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . . . 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  alioat. 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat - 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

No.  3  white . 

No.  2  white  clipped . . . 

No.  3  white  clipped . 

No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed . 

Rejected  . 

Rejected  white  . 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered . 

Track  mixed  . 

Track  w'hite  . 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track 

Rye  flour . 2  90  @3  35 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice. 

West.,  del .  46  ©  50 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  caives,  prime  per  10... 

r  air  lo  gooU,  per  10 . 

rour  to  ineuium,  per  lb . 

LsutLermiiKs,  per  10 . 

lii'assers,  per  xb . 

Calves,  country  uressed,  prime, 

per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb.... 

Buttermiks,  per  lb . 

Urassers,  per  lb . 

Live  iambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs . 4 

Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs . 2 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  per  lb . 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 4 

POTATOES. 

East  end  L.  1.  laney,  per  bbl....l 
L,.  1.  lair  to  prime,  111  bUlK, 

per  Darrel . 1 

Souin  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bui . 1 

up-river  and  jersey,  average 

lots,  per  barrel . 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bag . 1 

inferior,  per  dpi . 1 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  double^ 

beads  . 2 

Yra.,  iancy  selected,  large  bbls.  .1 

Average  pme  lots,  per  Dbi . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  boi . 

POULTRY— DRESSED 
Turkeys,  avge  grades,  hens  or 

toms  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb . 

Pnila.,  mixed  weights . 

Penn.,  mixed  weights . 

Fair  quality  . 

Western,  dry  picked  avge  p'me.. 

Scalded,  avge  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  State  &  Penna.,  good  to 

prime  . , - 

Western,  dry  picked,  avg  p  me 
Southwest’ n,  dry  picked,  p’me. 

Western,  scalded,  avg  p'me.. 

Western,  heavy  . 

Fowls  &  chickens,  west’n,  poor. 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  eastern,  Spring,  per  lb.. 

L.  I.  Spring,  per  lb . 

Western,  young  and  old, 

mixed,  per  lb . 

Western,  old  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  selected 

white,  per  lb . 

Dark,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 2 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz . 1 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb.. 

Small,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  western,  per  pair . 1 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  300  bunches.. 

Celery,  State,  fancy  large  white, 

doz.  roots . 

St.  &  Mich.,  common  to  good, 

doz.  roots  . 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl.. 

Per  bushel  box . 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  per  1,0001 

Pickles,  L.  I.,  per  1,000 . 1 

Pickles,  Jersey,  per  1,000... 

Cabbages,  I..  I.,  per  100 . 2 

Egg  plants,  Mon.  Co.,  per  bbl... 

South  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  per  100 

Monmouth  Co.,  per  100 . 

Lima  beans,  Hackensack,  Po¬ 
tato,  per  bag . l 


50 

©2  25 

So.  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag... 

75 

@1 

00 

75 

©1  25 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  red,  prime, 

40 

© 

60 

per  bag  . 

87 

©1 

00 

Inferior,  per  bag . 

50 

© 

7  b 

75 

©I  00 

White,  per  bbl . 

....1 

00 

©1 

50 

50 

© 

90 

Yellow,  per  bag . 

75 

©1 

25 

50 

© 

60 

Eastern  red.  per  bbl . 

....1 

25 

© 

— 

35 

© 

40 

W’hite,  per  bbl . 

....1 

25 

©1 

75 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

....1 

50 

©1 

75 

40 

© 

60 

Shelter  Island,  yellow,  per 

bbll 

75 

©2 

00 

50 

© 

60 

State  &  west’n  yellow,  per 

bbll 

50 

@1 

62 

Red,  per  bbl . 

75 

©1 

00 

6 

© 

9 
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BUS/NESS  BITS. 

A  new  claimant  for  consideration  in  the 
potato  digger  line  is  the  Excelsior  digger. 
It  is  made  by  J.  A.  Buck  &  Co.,  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  works 
well  in  wet  or  dry  soil,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  guarantee  satisfaction.  Their  circu¬ 
lars  and  full  information  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Osgood  scale 
make  some  most  positive  claims  for  it,  and 
back  them  up  with  a  five  years’  guarantee, 
besides  sending  them  on  trial,  freight  paid. 
Farmers  ought  to  have  scales;  there  is  no 
question  about  that,  and  this  house  affords 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  get  one  that 
will  give  satisfaction.  Their  catalogue  is 
sent  on  application,  to  Osgood  Scale  Co.. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Those  who  have  used  the  Gearhart  knit¬ 
ting  machine  say  that  it  is  entirely  practi¬ 
cal  for  all  kinds  of  family  knitting.  It  has 
a  heel  and  ribbing  attachment.  Sometimes 
a  machine  is  used  to  knit  for  several  fami¬ 
lies,  and  the  owners  are  in  that  way  able 
to  make  some  money  out  of  work  done  at 
spare  times.  J.  E.  Gearhart,  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  is  the  manufacturer. 

The  Sharpies  Company,  of  which  P.  M. 
Sharpies,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of 
cream  separators,  is  president,  has  opened 
a  new  office  at  Nos.  28-32  South  Canal 
Street,  Chicago.  In  the  salesroom  is  a  dis¬ 
play  of  everything  needed  in  dairy,  cream¬ 
ery  or  factory.  Facilities  for  quickly  sup¬ 
plying  any  kind  of  dairy  apparatus,  or  any 
extras  needed  are  at  hand,  as  well  as  for 
repairing  and  refitting. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHIPPERS. 

We  have  moved  to  the  large  building,  319  Wash¬ 
ington  St.  corner  of  Jay,  New  York.  We  have  made 
this  move  because  the  advantages  are  important: 
First,  a  corner  property  draws  buyers  from  four 
different  directions.  Second,  the  location  Is  much 
better  and  shows  up  goods  much  more  attractively. 
We  •  ave  supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  here 
for  34  years,  and  are  known  by  the  principal  buyers 
far  and  near.  We  have  made  this  business  a  success 
by  clO".e  attent'on  and  decent  princioles.  With  us 
you  have  responsibility,  experience  and  fair  dealing. 
The  oid  stencil  and  posta  cards  can  be  used. 

S.  H.  &  K.  H.  FROST. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


10% 
19  % 

lo% 

10 

9 

7 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms. 

Furs, 

1  Caives, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng. 

|  8pr'ng  Lambs. 

|  Live  Quail. 

APPLES,  PEARS 

Highest  Prices  obtained. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  L0  Murray  Street,  New  York 


EGGS 


BUTTER 


HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICKS 

GARNER  <&  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 

in.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 

HJEK.E  IS  A. 

BLIZZARD 

This  new  departure 
1  macnhine 

Guts  and  Shreds 

All  kinds  of 
Creen  and  Dry 
Fodder 

and  elevates  it  to  any  desired 
height  by  a  Pneumatic  Tube. 
It  can  be  changed  easily  and 
quickly  to  either  cut  or  shred 
without  taking  out  cylinder. 
PR  Always  remains  true  and  eutu 
u  11  il  shred*  perfectly— no 
danger  to  knives  resulting 
from  resetting.  Capacity,  ns 
much  as  you  cun  get  Into  It.  Cuts  from  %  inch  up. 
Strong  and  safe.  Write  for  complete  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter.  Go  to  your  dealers’  and  examine  the  machine. 

DICKS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Box  27,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


that  is  accompanied  with 

Comfort  and  Profit. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make 
and  save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it 
and  watch  it. 


Wanted — The  address  of  some  firm 
that  makes  or  sells  Tarred  Twine  Poultry  Netting. 

JAS  REILY,  Derby,  Wash. 


For  Sale — 100  bushels  Winter  Seed 

Rye.  Address  J.  BOYCE  South  Burlington,  Vt. 

Wanted — Situation  as  Working-  Man¬ 
ager,  on  small  farm,  man  and  wife,  English,  aged  50, 
without  incumbrance:  cereal  or  fruit,  n  New  York 
State.  Best  references. 

GEORGE  U.  WRIGHT, Rochester. General!’  O..N.Y. 


Position  Wanted  by  American  farmer. 
Al.  Experience  as  farmer  and  herdsman:  good 
buttermaker  understands  poultry;  good  horseman. 
Temperate  and  reliable.  Married:  small  family. 
References.  Box  56.  Stepney  Depot,  Conn. 


CAN  SELL  YOUR  FARM 

No  matter  where  it  Is  located.  That  is  my  spec'alty. 
Bend  description  and  selling  price,  ai  d  learn  my 
wonderfully  successful  plan  for  selling  and  exchang¬ 
ing  fauns  W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  1215  Filbert  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


-FARM'Of  304  acres  of  land,  near 
Tifton,  Berrien  Co,  Ga.  Frame 
house  of  eight  rooms,  well  of  water  in  kttchen  large 
barn  with  good  well  of  water  at  door.  Railroad  sid¬ 
ing  on  farm  on  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Rail¬ 
road.  75  acres  in  lrnit  trees  all  b  aring,  consisting 
of  6,600  Elheita  Peach  Trees;  3.500  Burbank  and 
Abuudance  1*  um  Trees,  and  600  Kieffer  Pear  Trees. 
Ail  Trees  five  years  old  and  in  fir  sue  ass  condition. 
Forty  acres  cleared  for  farming,  clear  of  all  stumps, 
and  the  balance  of  farm  in  Georgia  Pine  all  under 
good  fence.  Go  d  reasons  for  selling.  For  alt  par¬ 
ticulars  address  A.  F.  HOFFMAN,  Tition.  Be  rien 
Co.,  Ga.,  or  JOHN  L.  HOFFMAN,  602  Wood  Street, 
Wllkinsburg.  Pa. 


TEXAS  SCHOOL  LANDS. 


SOON  TO  BE  ON  THE  MARKET. 

In  addition  to  the  public  free  school  and  asylum 
lands  belonging  to  the  State,  now  on  the  market,  by 
an  act  of  the  last  legislature  which  takes  effect  and 
goes  into  operation  on  August  27.  1899,  three  million 
acres  more  will  then  be  placed  on  the  market  for  sale 
by  the  State,  at  the  minimum  price  of  one  dol  ar  per 
acre  for  grazing  land,  and  $1.56  per  acre  for  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  on  terms  within  reach  of  all.  viz:  One- 
fortieth  of  the  purchase  money  in  cash,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  forty  years  time,  at  3  per  cent  annual  inter¬ 
est.  This  and  all  the  other  free  school  and  asylum 
lauds  can  be  bought  in  tracts  of  from  86  acres  to  four 
sections  (646  acres  each). 

On  reeept  of  56  cents  will  send  a  map  of  the  State 
by  counties,  and  a  pamphlet  giving  a  full  text  of  the 
State  Jaws  governing  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the 
forms  used  in  making  application  to  purchase  same, 
the  names  of  counties  in  which  the  same  are  located, 
and  the  quantity  in  each,  together  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  proceed  to  purchase  any  part  of  the 
same  when  placed  upon  the  market. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  life  time  to  get  some 
good  and  cheap,  as  cheap  lands  in  Texas  will  soon 
he  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Send  money  by  draft,  P.  O.  order  or  express.  Money 
order  payable  to  undersigned. 

Address  ail  communications  to 

G.  W.  MENDELL.  Sr.,  Austin.  Texas 

References:  Any  of  the  state  or  county  officers,  or 
any  bank  in  the  city. 


Farm  for  Sale. 

The  farm  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  late  Frederick  J.  Partree,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  40  acres  meadow  and  pasture, 
and  15  acres  of  woodland,  is  offered  for  sale  to 
close  the  estate,  and  to  the  right  party  is  a  very 
attractive  property. 

Located  within  15  minutes’  walk  of  the  Post- 
Office,  Churches  and  Railroad  Station.  Twenty 
minutes  from  Waterbury  by  rail,  with  10  trains 
daily  each  way,  and  commuter’s  fare  7%  cents. 

Fine  brick  house  of  nine  rooms,  two  barns, 
sheds,  etc.  Buildings  and  fences  all  in  good 
repair. 

Never  failing  well  at  house,  and  brook  running 
through  farm.  Has  this  season  maintained  one 
horse  and  eight  cows. 

Good  orchard  near  house.  Just  outside  pro¬ 
posed  fire  district,  taxes  consequently  low. 

For  particulars,  call  ou  or  address, 

A.  D.  NOBLE,  Administrator, 

Watehtown,  Conn. 

ftyuThis  advertisement  will  appear  but  once. 


Realty  Bargains. 

480  acre  Cotton  Plantation  in  Mississippi;  rich 
loam;  150  acres  in  cotton,  106  in  heavy  timber,  rail¬ 
way  switch,  $17.50  per  acre.  Terms  to  suit.  Also 
160  acres  Prairie  Land  iu  that  great  wheat  and  corn 
State.  Nebraska,  near  railway,  $10  per  acre,  half 
cash,  balance  to  suit.  The  poor  man’s  opportunity. 
For  particulars  address 

EDMOND  T.  ALLEN,  92  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  HOOS1CK  FA  I  K,  at 
Hoosick  Falls,  August  29—  September  1. 
$4,060  in  Purses  and  Premiums.  Special  Attractions. 
For  Premium-Lists  address 

G  FRANK  RISING,  Sec’y,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Brass  Band 

InHtruments.  Drums,  Uniform*. 

Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Hands. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

SO  Adam*  1st-,  CHICAGO. 
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As  We  Go  to  Press. 


We  find  the  following  remarkable 
story  going  the  rounds  of  the  press: 

A  live  grasshopper  will  eat  a  dead  grass¬ 
hopper.  A  Missouri  farmer  mixed  Paris- 
green  and  bran  together,  and  let  a  grass¬ 
hopper  eat  it.  He  died.  Twenty  ate  him 
up.  They  died.  Four  hundred  ate  those 
20,  and  they  died.  Eight  thousand  ate 
those  400,  and  they  died.  A  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand- ate  those  8,000,  and  died, 
and  the  farmer  was  troubled  no  more. 

Those  who  care  to  do  so,  may  figure  on 
to  the  end  of  this,  and  kill  all  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  that  can  be  hatched — on  paper. 
We  don’t  attempt  it  because  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  flaw  in  the  logic.  The  dead 
grasshoppers  do  not  create  or  add  to  the 
poison.  The  first  one  takes  a  small 
quantity  and  dies.  The  hopper  that  eats 
the  first  one  gets  a  smaller  dose.  Of 
course,  a  small  bit  of  the  poison  is  lost 
every  time  it  passes  through  a  hopper. 
There  will  soon  come  a  time  when  there 
is  not  enough  left  to  kill.  It  does  not 
increase.  It  becomes  weaker  with  use! 

Now  this  is  not  true  of  all  things. 
Take  a  live  word  or  a  true  idea,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  It  passes  from  mind  to  mind. 
It  sets  thought  and  impulses  at  work.  It 
gains  strength  as  it  goes,  and  produces 
great  results.  Unlike  the  poison,  it 
doesn’t  lose  a  little  at  each  contact — it 
gains  instead.  We  can  make  our  point 
clearer  by  letting  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  have  the  floor: 

Rural  New-Yorker,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  You  will  find  inclosed  $1  to  re¬ 
new  my  subscription  to  your  paper  one 
year.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  cannot  find  any  other 
paper  that,  in  my  judgment,  meets  my  re¬ 
quirements  as  yours  does.  I  have  taken 
several,  and  sent  for  sample  copies  of  all 
others  that  I  could  locate,  and  yours,  to 
me,  is  the  best  of  all,  in  fact,  worth  all 
the  rest  combined. 

Thanking  you  for  getting  out  such  a  su¬ 
perb  agricultural  paper,  and  assuring  you 
that  i  appreciate  it,  and  will  take  it  as  long 
as  I  can  get  it,  I  am  r.  r.  elliott. 

Vernon,  Texas. 

Now  for  the  practical  application.  Of 
course,  this  letter  doesn’t  make  us  stop 
work.  We  are  getting  immune  to  such 
honest  compliments,  but  suppose  such 
words  are  spoken  or  written  to  one  who 
does  not  know  the  paper!  What  then? 
Well,  here  is  another  letter  which  may 
explain  the  matter: 

These  20  names  were  obtained  in  about 
one  hour’s  work  at  fair  grounds.  Will  have 
more  to  follow.  w.  h.  Hendrickson. 

Urbana,  O. 

You  see  this  man  went  out  into  the 
highways  and  byways,  and  gathered  a 
score  of  people  about  him.  He  had  an 
honest  opinion  about  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
he  got  it  right  into  the  minds  of  this 
score  of  people.  Result: — “Will  have 
more  to  follow!”  What  an  eloquent 
sentence  that  is! 

Now  do  you  realize  that  every  time 
you  put  such  an  opinion  into  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  mind,  you  make  your  own  opinion 
stronger,  and  also  pui.  a  silver  coin  in 
your  own  pocket?  Well  now,  you  do! 
Now,  right  now,  is  the  accepted  time  for 
that  new  subscriber! 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

BRADSHAW  PLUMS.— I  saw  a  fine- 
looking  lot  of  these,  in  small  baskets, 
but  was  told  that  they  were  selling  very 
slowly.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  evi¬ 
dent.  They  are  of  large  size,  but  the 
color  is  not  so  bright  and  attractive  as 
that  of  some  other  plums.  There  are  so 
many  California  plums  at  this  season, 
most  of  them  large  and  fine  looking, 
that  these  may  interfere  with  our  east¬ 
ern-grown  fruits.  The  Bradshaw  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  very  good  quality,  but  in  the 
open  market,  quality  doesn't  count  for 
nearly  so  much  as  looks. 

CARING  FOR  PRODUCTS.— There  is 
a  great  difference  among  receivers  of 
produce  about  the  way  they  take  care  of 
the  shipments.  I  have  noticed,  in  sev¬ 
eral  commission  houses,  that  where 


Lima  beans,  or  green  peas,  were  re¬ 
ceived  late  in  the  day,  or  after  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  practically  over,  pains  were 
taken  to  untie  each  bag,  spread  it  out  on 
the  floor,  and  sometimes  empty  out  some 
of  the  contents,  thus  giving  them  air,  so 
that  they  would  keep  in  better  condi¬ 
tion.  In  other  stores,  I  have  seen  these 
things  all  jumbled  together  with  all 
sorts  of  products,  without  any  care  being 
taken  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Where  such  products  must  be  held  for  a 
few  hours,  or  a  day,  it  makes  a  great 
difference  sometimes  with  their  selling, 
and  this  may  explain  why  sometimes 
some  get  so  much  higher  prices  than 
others. 

THE  FISH  MARKET.— This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  New  York  markets 
to  visit — if  one  doesn’t  mind  the  smells. 
There  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  even 
of  the  odors.  Salt-water  fish  naturally 
predominate,  but  there  are  trout,  white- 
fish,  pickerel,  carp,  bullheads,  etc.,  from 
the  Interior,  and  often  fish  from  as  far 
away  as  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are 
great  turtles,  crabs,  shell-fish  of  all 
kinds,  fish  large  and  small.  Just  now 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  salt-water 
fish.  Dealers  say  that  they  are  scarcer 
and  higher  than  before  in  20  years. 
Prices  of  some  kinds  have  doubled,  nota¬ 
bly  bluefish.  This  is  a  very  popular  kind 
during  the  Summer,  almost  as  popular  as 
the  shad  in  Spring.  Three  causes  are 
assigned  for  this  scarcity — the  recent 
hurricane  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
coldness  of  the  water  along  the  shore, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  meat. 

ALLIGATOR  PEARS.— One  frequent¬ 
ly  sees  these  fruits  on  the  stands  and  in 
the  fancy  fruit  stores.  They  are  some¬ 
what  of  the  shape  of  a  pear,  without 
much  of  a  neck  and  with  no  stem.  They 
evidently  cleave  from  the  tree  somewhat 
like  an  orange.  The  skin  is  thick  and 
leathery,  of  a  shiny  green  color,  turning 
darker  as  the  fruit  ripens.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  West  Indies,  but  is  grown  in 
Florida.  It  sells  for  pretty  good  prices 
in  the  markets.  I  saw  a  basket  contain¬ 
ing  about  60  fruits,  in  one  commission 
house,  that  sold  for  $3.50,  about  6  cents 
each  wholesale.  The  dealer  gave  me  one 
that  I  might  judge  of  it  on  more  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance.  I  divided  it  at  the 
oifice,  that  I  might  get  the  opinion  of 
others  on  it.  The  presiding  genius  of 
the  Woman  and  Home  Department  said 
that  it  should  be  eaten  w<ith  salad  dress¬ 
ing;  that  it  is  not  intended  to  eat  as  a 
fruit.  But  as  no  salad  dressing  was  at 
hand,  it  was  tested  just  in  the  condition 
nature  left  it.  The  different  comments 
on  it  were  extremely  varied,  but  none  of 
them  complimentary.  “Tastes  like  a 
squash!”  “Tastes  like  pumpkin!” 
“Tastes  like  nothing  at  all!”  “I  feel 
sorry  for  people  who  live  in  Florida  if 
that’s  the  sort  of  stuff  they  have  to  eat!” 
etc.  Some  declined  to  taste  it.  On  cut¬ 
ting  it,  about  half  of  the  inside  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  roundish  stone.  The  flesh 
is  a  yellowish  green,  yellow  near  the 
stone,  greener  near  the  rind.  The  con¬ 
sistency  was  described  by  one  as  being 
like  corn-starch  pudding,  by  another  as 
like  Limburger  cheese.  It  is  soft  and 
pasty.  I  wouldn’t  give  a  good  Jersey 
peach  for  a  bushel  of  Alligator  pears  for 
my  eating.  f.  ii.  v. 

A  FARMERS’  ENCAMPMENT. 
Great  Gathering  at  Mount  Gretna. 

There  was  a  great  gathering  at  the  farm¬ 
ers’  encampment  at  Mt.  Gretna  last  week. 
Thousands  of  people  crowded  into  the 
grounds,  and  it  was  estimated  that,  on  the 
best  day,  fully  30,000  people  were  present. 
Mt.  Gretna  Is  in  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  not 
far  from  Harrisburg.  One  would  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  farmers  who 
gathered  there  that  this  is  a  German 
neighborhood,  for  a  good  proportion  of  the 
people  showed  their  German  parentage. 
There  are  no  better  farmers  in  the  country 
than  the  descendants  of  those  who  settled 
Pennsylvania.  Here  and  there  one  could 
see  the  old-fashioned,  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  the  sunbonnet,  which  men  and  women 
of  an  older  generation  seemed  to  consider 
a  part  of  the  farmer’s  uniform.  These 
quiet  and  undemonstrative  people  made  a 
gathering  quite  different  from  what  une 
finds  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  or  New  York. 
These  farmers  seemed  to  take  their  amuse¬ 
ments  seriously,  but  they  were  none  the 
less  on  the  alert  for  whatever  was  going 
on. 


Mt.  Gretna  is  a  beautiful  place  for  a  pic¬ 
nic.  The  surface  is  not  flat,  as  in  many 
picnic  grounds,  but  is  rolling  and  hilly. 
The  trees  have  been  left  so  that  the 
grounds  are  well  shaded,  and  several  beau¬ 
tiful  springs  provide  an  abundance  of  the 
purest  water.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  politics. 
There  was  Prohibition  day,  Democratic  day 
and  Republican  day,  when  politicians  and 
candidates  came  forward  to  express  their 
vfews,  and  try  to  harvest  a  crop  of  votes. 
On  Democratic  day,  an  ex-Congressman 
delivered  a  long  speech  in  “Pennsylvania 
Dutch,”  which  seems  to  be  understood  by 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  audience. 
These  farmers  seem  to  take  their  politics 
as  well  as  their  picnic  dinner  in  sober,  un¬ 
demonstrative  style,  but  they  seem  to  be 
convinced  easily,  and  were  not  satisfied 
with  any  half  statements.  One  speaker 
made  the  point,  that  he  had  heard  that,  in 
New  Jersey,  the  farmer  says  to  his  boys, 
“Go,  boys!”  while  in  Pennsylvania  he  says, 
“Come,  boys!”  He  did  not  stop  to  explain 
however,  what  would  happen  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  boy  who  refuses  to  come  at  his 
father’s  invitation. 

There  is  something  very  attractive  and 
striking  at  these  gatherings  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  farmers.  They  are  sober  and  substan¬ 
tial  citizens,  ranking  among  the  best  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  country,  and  they  have  a  solid 
appearance  which  indicates  a  fair  measure 
of  prosperity.  There  was  a  great  display 
of  agricultural  implements  on  the  grounds, 
and  agents  in  charge  of  them  had  their 
hands  full  all  day  long  in  explaining  and 
operating  their  machines.  One  thing  that 
strikes  an  observer  this  year  is  the  large 
exhibits  of  carriages  for  farmers.  Manu¬ 
facturers  seem  to  believe  that  farmers  are 
certainly  getting  prosperous  again,  so  that 
they  can  buy  harness  and  carriages  and  fix 
up  a  little.  There  was,  also,  a  good  ex¬ 
hibit  of  live  stock.  The  object  at  Mt. 
Gretna  seems  to  be  to  bring  together  first- 
class  specimens  of  the  various  breeds. 
There  was  not  a  large  exhibit  of  cattle,  but 
those  that  were  exhibited  were  of  the 
highest  class,  and  farmers  had  a  chance  to 
see  just  what  a  good  animal  is,  and  to  get 
a  model  in  mind  for  building  up  their  fu¬ 
ture  herds. 


It 


“  BURNINQ  MONEY.” 

The  most  precious  possession  on 
earth  is  perfect  health, 
the  ground-work  of  all 
prosperity  in  life;  and 
few  people  grudge 
any  reasonable 
expenditure 
which  will  be 
the  means  of 
restoring  it ; 
but  one  of  the 
most  disheart¬ 
ening  things 
in  the  world 
is  for  any  one 
who  works 
hard  for  his 
money  to  keep 
paying  it  out 
for  doctors  and 

medicines  that  do  no  earthly  good, 
is  like  throwing  it  into  the  fire. 

“  We  had  spent  lots  of  money  for  doctor  bills 
and  I  had  almost  given  up  in  despair,”  says  Mrs. 
Ella  Scliall,  of  Mooseliead,  I.uzcme  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
a  sincere  letter  to  Dr.  K.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  “  Then  I  told  my  husband  1  was  going  to 
write  to  you.  I  am  very  glad  I  did  so;  You  re¬ 
member  iny  case  was  abscess  of  the  breast.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  cured  me  in 
one  month,  sound  and  well.” 

“Your  kindness  to  me  I  can  never  forget," 
writes  Mrs.  josie  R.  Clark,  of  Enterprise,  Shelby 
Co.,  Mo.  “  I  cannot  express  half  my  feelings  of 
gratefulness  to  you.  I  had  despaired  of  ever  get¬ 
ting  well.  I  had  been  in  bad  health  for  twelve 
years.  Had  aches  all  through  me,  numb  hands, 
cold  feet,  and  everything  I  ate  distressed  me;  my 
bowels  were  constipated.  I  was  very  nervous, 
depressed  and  despondent.  When  I  "first  wrote 
to  you  I  thought  I  could  never  be  cured.  I  have 
taken  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,  and  my  health  is  now  good.  You 
have  my  honest  recommendation  to  all  sufferers. 
I  think  there  is  no  medicine  in  the  world  as 
good  as  Dr.  Pierce’s.” 

It’s  an  insult  to  your  intelligence  for  a 
dealer  to  attempt  to  palm  off  upon  you  a 
substitute  for  this  world-famed  medicine. 
You  kno7v  what  you  want.  It’s  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  meet  that  want.  When  he  urges 
some  substitute  lie’s  thinking  of  the 
larger  profit  he’ll  make  —  not  of  your 
welfare.  Shun  all  such  dishonest  dealers. 

Every  sick  person  in  this  land  should 
possess  Dr.  Pierce’s  grand  thousand- 
page  illustrated  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  which  will  be  sent  free  for  the 
bare  cost  of  mailing,  21  one-cent  stamps. 
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— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  10  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 
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BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 


are  leaders  In  the  trade 

because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze  but 

Please  all  who  use  them. 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both  The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.  Write  for  circulars. 


FOOS  &  CO.,  1 1  River  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

PUJIP  WATER  BY  WATER  POWER. 
Put  in  Place  of  Rams. 
Deliver  More  Water. 

Never  Stop. 

Your  Money  Rack  if 
You  Want  It. 
Send  your  conditions  for 
catalogue  and  guaranteed 
estimates. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  12G  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHYf 
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The  Universal  Matchers  and  Brooders 

Now  is  the  time 
to  buy. 

You  want  to  buy 
the  Best. 

We  Have  Them 

We  have  manu¬ 
factured  them 
for  over  14  years. 
Send  for 
Catalogue. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


DRY  STALKS  IN  THE  SILO. 

Weatherbeaten  Fodder  for  Ensilage. 

Is  It  practicable  to  let  the  corn  cure  in 
the  field,  husk  it  as  usual,  and  then  cut 
the  dry  stalks  into  the  silo,  using  water 
enough  to  keep  the  cut  fodder  moist?  This 
plan  has  been  advocated.  Will  it  pay? 

Hard  to  Regulate  Water. — A  few 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cut  dry  corn  stalks,  and  preserve  them 
in  a  silo  by  adding  about  as  much  water 
as  the  stalks  originally  contained  when 
green.  This  water  was  applied  on  the 
carrier  as  the  material  was  being  put  in, 
a  better  way  to  distribute  it  than  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  water  to  the  material  after  it  is 
in  the  silo.  This  practice  has  not  be¬ 
come  common,  therefore,  I  judge  it  is 
not  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  dry  fod¬ 
der.  If  the  stalks  are  cut  a  day  or  so 
before  they  are  used,  put  where  they 
will  not  freeze  when  wet,  some  bran  or 
meal  mixed  with  them,  and  then  left  for 
24  or  48  hours,  according  to  the  weather, 
they  will  heat  up  slightly  and  soften, 
and  in  this  condition  they  are  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  animals.  Or  what  would 
be  better,  if  some  mangels  were  at  hand, 
cut  these,  mix  with  the  stalks  and  bran, 
sprinkle  with  warm  water,  and  mix  as 
farmers  do  cut  feed  for  horses.  We  have 
tried  to  shred  our  dried  corn  stalks,  but 
the  power  required  to  do  this  is  great, 
and  possibly,  we  did  not  have  the  best 
machine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  shredding  did  not  prove  to  be 
satisfactory  in  our  case. 

One  of  my  students,  Mr.  J.  L.  Stone, 
formerly  practiced  the  cutting  of  straw, 
hay  and  corn  stalks,  when  he  was  scarce 
of  roughage,  and  treated  the  mass  simi¬ 
larly  to  that  described  above,  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  True,  it  takes  a 
little  more  labor  than  to  feed  the  stalks 
uncut,  or  to  cut  them  all  at  one  time,  but 
I  judge  that  the  results,  from  what  I  can 
learn,  will  justify  such  extra  labor.  In 
any  case,  the  food  thus  prepared  will  be 
free  from  offensive  smell,  will  be  relish¬ 
ed  by  the  animals,  and  more  of  it  will  be 
eaten  than  would  be  if  treated  in  any 
other  way.  When  dry  stalks  are  put  in 
the  silo,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  right 
amount  of  water  mixed  with  them.  If 
too  little  is  used,  the  material  will  heat 
and  burn  badly;  if  too  much  is  applied, 
there  will  be  a  mass  of  soggy  material, 
which  will  not  be  relished  by  the  ani¬ 
mals.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Cornell  Exp.  Station. 

Put  All  in  Silo. — The  answer  to  the 
question  would  depend  first  upon  the 
amount  on  hand;  if  small  so  they  could 
be  fed  out  in  a  short  time,  perhaps  it 
would  not  pay  to  put  them  in  a  silo.  If 
the  cows  fail  to  eat  them  entire,  I  would 
run  them  through  a  cutter,  cutting  them 
in  half-inch  lengths,  moisten  and  allow 
to  stand  12  hours.  This  will  increase 
the  palatability  of  the  fodder,  hence  its 
value.  If  the  quantity  were  large,  I 
should  say  ensilage  them  by  all  means. 
The  weatherbeaten  stalks  standing  for 
two  months  and  often  longer  have  lost  50 
per  cent  or  more  of  their  former  value. 


We  Want  Men 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  fairs. 
We  want  every  farmer  who  attends  a 
fair  in  any  part  of  the  country  this 
season  to  see  a  copy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  want  at  least 
20,000  of  those  who  are  not  now  tak¬ 
ing  it  to  become  subscribers.  We 
want  to  make  arrangements  with  you 
to  help  in  this  result.  Lastly,  we 
want  you  to  write  us  for  terms  and 
appointments. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York. 


and  the  owner  will  find  it  necessary  co 
add  all  of  the  corn  meal  taken  off  to  give 
the  cows  energy  sufficient  to  masticate 
and  void  this  mass  of  woody  fiber,  say¬ 
ing  nothing  about  supporting  the  ani¬ 
mal,  or  producing  milk.  If  the  Fall 
weather  be  dry,  the  stalks  may  be 
housed  and  mixed  with  straw,  when 
they  will  usually  keep  well;  but  in  case 
of  wet  weather,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  keep  them  indoors  without  mold  and 
decay. 

If  put  into  the  silo,  it  will  make  no 
difference  whether  they  are  put  up  after 
a  rain  or  water  put  on  when  cutting;  I 
would  prefer,  nowever,  to  put  them  in 
dry,  and  arrange  to  wet  them  as  they 
fall  into  the  elev'.tor,  on  account  of  the 
handling.  I  have  handled  wet  corn,  but 
would  not  do  it  again,  if  possible  to 
avoid  it,  as  it  is  heavy  and  dirty  work. 
The  judgment  of  the  owner  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  ascertain  how  much  water  it 
is  necessary  to  add.  The  cut  fodder 
should  be  slightly  more  than  damp,  it 
should  be  wet  from  200  to  400  pounds 
per  ton. 

Perhaps  it  is  aside  from  the  question, 
but  from  observation  and  experience 
combined,  there  seems  no  good  reason 
for  going  to  the  expense  of  husking  and 
grinding,  when  the  ears  and  stalks  can 
be  handled  and  cut  at  the  same  expense, 
providing  the  feed  is  to  be  used  for  cows 
or  steers.  h.  e.  cook. 

New  York. 

SHEEP  AND  APPLES. 

I  have  an  orchard  well  fenced  In  of  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  acres,  which  is  bear¬ 
ing  quite  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  this  year. 
There  are  some  very  young  trees  in  it  which 
have  been  planted  in  the  place  of  old  apple 
trees.  There  is  nothing  but  apples  in  the 
orchard.  We  have  just  cut  a  fair  crop  of 
hay  and  I  would  like  to  save  the  windfall 
apples  in  some  way  if  it  be  possible  to  do 
so,  I  would  put  in  hogs,  but  the  fence  is 
not  hog-tight,  while  it  is  I  think  capable  of 
holding  sheep.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay 
me  to  buy  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  put 
them  in  that  orchard?  About  how  many 
should  I  get?  Would  you  advise  me  to  get 
all  ewes  or  part  wethers?  Will  these  sheep 
be  likely  to  injure  my  young  apple  trees? 

New  Jersey.  c.  w. 

It  was  a  bad  practice  to  grow  the  hay 
in  this  dry  Summer;  it  has  done  double 
damage — robbed  the  trees  of  both  fer¬ 
tility  and  moisture,  and  there  is  now, 
probably,  but  little  left  for  the  sheep  to 
eat.  They  would,  however,  if  put  in  at 
once,  eat  all  the  windfalls  and  worms 
more  effectually  than  hogs,  even  though 
the  fence  were  hog-tight.  If  you  had 
put  50  sheep  into  the  orchard  last  April, 
and  kept  them  there,  giving  enough 
wheat  bran  to  keep  them  thrifty,  you 
would  not  have  had  any  grass  to  get 
more  than  an  inch  high,  and  the  manure 
resulting  would  have  made  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  green  and  rugged.  As  it  is 
now,  I  can’t  see  what  you  can  do  better 
than  to  buy  the  sheep.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  late  to  plow  the  orchard,  and  you 
don’t  want  to  leave  the  wormy  apples 
to  insure  a  curse  of  worms  next  season, 
so  put  in  the  sheep.  If  you  don’t  want 
to  Winter  them,  can’t  you  buy  last 
Spring’s  lambs  just  weaned?  If  so, 
get  60  to  75,  and  put  them  there, 
provide  plenty  of  water,  and  feed  them 
daily  enough  wheat  bran  to  make  them 
grow.  Or,  if  you  only  had  a  rape  field 
for  them  to  run  on,  or  from  which  you 
could  cut  rape  to  carry  to  them,  how 
they  would  grow,  and  how  it  would  en¬ 
rich  the  orchard. 

If  the  small  trees  are  not  up  so  as  to 
have  the  tops  beyond  their  reach,  you 
will  have  to  drive  four  stakes,  and  nail 
slats,  so  as  to  keep  the  sheep  from 
reaching  the  tops.  If  they  are  several 
years  planted,  you  can  protect  them 
with  the  chicken  wire  guards;  but  be 


sure  to  put  it  on  very  loosely.  It  might 
be  better  to  drive  a  stake  on  each  side 
of  the  tree,  and  nail  the  wire  to  these. 

If  you  get  lambs,  and  have  some  roots 
for  next  Winter’s  feeding,  you  can  let 
them  run  in  the  orchard  until  Winter, 
then  put  them  in  a  warm  fold,  feed  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  put  a  nice  gain  on 
them.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  buy¬ 
ing  fat  lambs,  but  rather  those  in  nice 
growing  condition,  weighing  about  50 
or  55  pounds.  If  you  can’t  find  such 
lambs  as  you  want,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  get  about  40  ewes,  two  or  three 
years  old,  let  them  have  lambs  early, 
and  next  Summer  keep  ewes  and  lambs 
both  in  the  orchard  until  the  lambs  are 
fat  enough  to  sell.  But  in  buying  ewes 
for  this  purpose,  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  buying  any  of  the  large  mutton 
breeds,  but  rather  some  good  blocky 
American  Merino  grades,  and  cross  them 
with  a  male  of  one  of  the  mutton  breeds, 
a  Hampshire  or  Dorset  preferred. 

In  keeping  this  flock  of  ewes,  you 
could  use  much  coarser  forage  for  the 
Winter  feed  than  with  the  lambs,  and 
would  not  need  so  much  succulent  food 
up  to  near  lambing  time.  If  you  had 
suitable  quarters,  and  understood  the 
business,  I  would  advise  getting  the 
ewes  and  raising  Winter  lambs,  as, 
while  using  them  to  eat  down  the  vege¬ 
tation  in  the  orchard,  or  enriching  the 
land,  you  could  make  more  money  out 
of  them  than  in  any  other  way  in  which 
you  could  keep  the  sheep.  The  finest 
apples  we  have  had  this  year  are  on  an 
orchard  where  we  have  had  sheep  for 
many  years.  J.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Quitter  Cow. — I  am  very  much 
interested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  think 
its  reasoning  very  good;  but  I  think 
you  have  failed  entirely  in  making  cut 
a  case  on  page  602,  with  the  Stealing  of 
the  Robber  Cow.  You  do  not  show  that 
she  was  to  blame  in  anyway,  only  that 
she  did  not  give  mnk  as  many  days  as 
the  other.  Wherein  was  she  as  a  cow, 
to  blame  for  that?  What  evidence  have 
you  that,  in  her  early  training,  some 
ignoramus  of  the  two-legged  sort  did 
not  force  the  short-milking  habit  or 
laziness  on  her?  As  I  read  the  article, 
The  Robber  Cow  ras  the  advantage  in 
everything  but  the  short  milking  period. 
Give  her  another  show.  J.  h.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  had  to  take  the  figures 
as  they  stand.  According  to  their 
statement,  one  cow  ran  $20  behind  the 
other.  She  started  out  bravely,  but 
she  quit  early.  We  don’t  know  what 
caused  the  cow’s  laziness,  but  in  some 
cases,  it  is  certainly  inherited.  There 
are  some  persistent  milkers  that  can¬ 
not  be  dried  up,  while  others  do  well 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  demand  a 
long  vacation,  v  hich  they  always  take 
unless  they  find  rest  on  the  butcher’-; 
block.  We  migi  call  these  cows  quit¬ 
ters,  but  they  are  robbers  all  the  same. 


That  faint,  sickly  feeling,  which  creeps  over  you 
at  intervals,  with  palpitation,  dizziness,  apprehen- 
s  ons  of  evil,  and  all  that,  may  result  seriously  if 
long  neglected;  but  Dr.  D  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge 
wi,l  correct  the  cause,  promote  healthy  action,  and 
bring  strength. 

For  colds  that  come  in  the  night,  you  cannot  have 
medicine  too  handy ,  and  the  right  medicine  Is  J  ayne's 
Expectorant. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1  A  BIG  CUT  , 

I  4 

^  For  the  month  of  September  only  we  will  sell  4 

♦  SHERIDAN’S  f 

♦  Condition  Powder* 

♦  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  1 7  cents  per  J 
4  package;  75  cents  per  2 -lb.  can— 

4  the  regular  price  being  25  cents  per 
4  package  and  $1  per  2-lb.  can.  4 

♦  Our  Immense  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  J 

♦  if  you  will  mention  where  you  saw  this  “ad.”  J 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

J  W.  Y.  IiUSS,  Prop.,  28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City.  J 

444444444444444444444444444 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spenoer’t  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


Angora  Goats  for  Sale. — Can  furnish 

them  in  any  number.  S.  VAN  RAUB,Van  Itaub, Tex. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Bams  for 
sa  e  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  “rinkies:  all  reg’d. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkin,  Friendship. N.Y 


Fob  Sat.k—  10  Purebred  Sbo’-t  born 
Heifers,  good  Reds,  three  to  four  months  old.  and 
four  Bulls.  Pr  ce,  $)00  lor  the  lot  crated.  Bolls, 
ready  for  use,  $35.  Also,  seven  Polled  Durham 
Heifers,  go  d  size  and  color,  bred  to  registered  bull 
Price,  $30  each.  Cut  rare*  for  all  shipments. 

ISON  &  LITSKY.  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


I  CPUnDNC- White  and  Buff.  200  Hens  for 
LCUtlUnnO  sale  at  $1  each.  8bow  birds,  $2 
an  $3.  DKLLPUR*T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 
UHI  QTCIHQ — Show  animals,  all  ag-s.  large  rich 
ilULul  Lino  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y  — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle:  Dorset  and 
Rauibouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Cmna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suflo  k  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chick*  ns.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1; 
best  in  the  world;  bags  free. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  a/veraged  399  pounds 
lmtter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

BHINECLIFF,  n.  y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 
Good  i ecorued  stock.  Rams  and 
Lambs.  Will  offer  a  fe  v  ewes 
bred  to  best  imported  rams.  Prize¬ 
winners  in  England. 

Sidney  Sprague,  Falconer,  N.  Y 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plgm— 
Bcrkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


|  ^  I  Write  for  Information  tell- 
O  U  CL  I  M  Li  lng  how  by  buying  one  pig, 
another  will  be  given  free. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  grow  by  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right.  CUAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboxo,  N.  Y 


Death  to  Lice 


on  hens  A  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free 
D.  J. Lambert,  Box 307,  Apponaug.R.l. 


BEFORE  BUYING 

Harness 


Send  5  cents 
stamps  for  postage 
on  catalogue  of 
100  styles  of  single 
and  double  OAK- 
TANNED  leather 
harness. 


Sold  direct,  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices. 


KINC  HARNESS  COMPANY,  Mfrs., 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Galled  Horses 


will  try  CALL  POWDER.  60  centsby  mail. 

_  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y. 
•WAMWWVWVVWWVWViG 


Horse  Owners  Should.  Use 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  8ur- 
geontothe 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRING 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Iprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

VE  GUARANTEE  C  A U  S T I  els  ALSA  M  lwfll 

roduce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
uy  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran- 
sd  to  give  satisfaction.  Pnce  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Bold 
y  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
irections  for  its  nse.  8end  for  descriptive  circulars, 
sstimonials,  etc.  Address 

HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  00.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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THE  OLD  COW  OUTDONE. 

How  Man  Improves  Her  Milk. 

MILKING  TIIE  GLASS  COW. 

Milk  at  25  Cents  a  Quart! 

That  price  and  even  more  is  paid  for 
some  of  the  milk  sold  in  New  York  City. 
No  doubt  there  are  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  within  shipping  distance  of  New 
York  who  are  glad  to  obtain  10  per  cent 
of  this  price.  But  this  is  “Modified 
Milk” — modified,  manipulated  and  made 
over  by  human  skill  so  that  the  cow 
that  first  gave  it  to  the  world  would 
hardly  recognize  it.  The  farmer  will 
claim  that  the  old  cow  knows  her  busi¬ 
ness  well  enough,  and  that  no  two-leg¬ 
ged  milk  handler  can  improve  on  her 
product.  Some  of  the  doctors  and  the 
babies  in  New  York  think  otherwise, 
and  their  desire  has  led  to  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  modified  or  made-over  milk. 
I  recently  went  through  the  plant  of 
the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  and  saw 
how  the  milk  is  handled. 

Teaching  the  Cow. — It  is  true  that 
a  healthy  cow  understands  her  business. 
The  milk  she  produces  was  designed  by 
Nature  to  nourish  her  calf.  Man  steps  in 
and  takes  lue  calf  away,  and  says  that 
the  milk  is  a  perfect  food  for  humans. 
So  it  is  for  those  whose  digestive  powers 
are  equal  to  these  of  the  call.  Children 
and  adults  as  well  are  not  alike  in  their 
ability  to  digest,  even  so  simple  a  food 
as  milk.  The  calf  itself  is  brought  up 
on  a  “modified'  milk.  The  cream  is 
taken  off,  and  the  rkim-milk  forms  the 
basis  for  the  calf’s  food.*  The  fat  taken 
in  the  cream  is  suplied  in  the  form  of 
linseed  meal,  egg,  boiled  oatmeal  or  even 
“oleo”  oil,  until  the  little  thing  has  a 
stomach  strong  enough  to  dispose  of 
rougher  products.  The  calf  is  a  master 
at  the  business  of  digesting  milk.  We 
are  glad  to  take  his  stomach  to  make 
rennet  for  our  cheese-making. 

Theoretical  Milk. — Our  little  human 
calves,  if  fond  young  parents  will  excuse 
the  expression,  vary  greatly  in  their  di¬ 
gestive  ability.  Some  of  them  have  a 
hard  struggle  for  life  at  best.  Witn 
some  of  them,  the  foundations  for  dys¬ 
pepsia  are  laid  before  they  can  talk 
about  them.  At  the  Walker-Gordon 
Laboratory,  a  chart  hung  on  the  wall 
with  the  following  taole: 

THEORETICAL  MILK. 


Per  cent 

Milk 

fat.  sugar. 

Protein. 

1  week .... 

. 2 

5 

0.75 

2  weeks... 

. 3i/2 

6 

1 

3  “  ... 

. 3 

6 

1 

4-6  “  ... 

. 3i/2 

1 

6-S 

. 3>/2 

6% 

1% 

8-16  “  ... 

. 4 

7 

IVz 

16-24  “  ... 

. 4 

7 

2 

24-32  “  ... 

. 4 

7 

2 

32-36  “  ... 

. 4 

7 

2% 

36-40  “  ... 

. 4 

6% 

21/2 

40-44  “  . . . 

. 4 

5 

3 

44-48  “  . . . 

. 4 

4% 

3% 

48-52  “  ... 

. 4 

4% 

4 

That  is  the  doctor’s 

estimate  of  the 

way  a  child 

should  be 

fed 

for  the  first 

year  of  its  life.  At  birth,  the  child  is  to 

be  fed  a 

three-per-cent 

solution  of 

milk  sugar 

in  water. 

This  is  for  the 

first  24  hours.  Then  for  the  first  week, 
two  per  cent  of  fat  are  added,  and  a 
little  protein.  The  milk  is  changed 
thereafter  as  shown  in  the  table.  The 
ration  is  one  ounce  per  day  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  nine  ounces  per  day  at 
the  end.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they 
do  not  expect  the  cuild  to  become  very 
muscular  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
his  life.  The  protein  is  nicely  regulated 


At  the  Fairs 

we  always  meet  old  friends  of  the 
paper  who  wish  to  renew  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  subscriptions.’  Where 
we  cannot  attend  ourselves,  we  de¬ 
sire  to  make  arrangements  with  some 
other  friend  of  the  pape  to  repre¬ 
sent  us.  Perhaps  you  are  just  the 
man  to  do  it.  Will  you?  If  so,  write 
us,  giving  date  and  place  of  the  fair 
you  will  attend.  We  will  send  you 
terms  and  samples. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York. 


to  suit  the  time  when  the  child  would 
creep  or  walk. 

Human  milk  varies  greatly  in  compo¬ 
sition,  and  is  more  susceptible  to 
changes  which  effect  the  infant  than 
any  other.  It  is  slightly  alkaline  while 
cow’s  milk  is  acid.  It  is  probable  that 
some  children  are  but  poorly  nourished 
by  the  milk  of  their  mothers,  or  that 
of  an  ordinary  wet  nurse.  Doctors 
boldly  claim  tha*.  the  “theoretical  milk” 
described  in  the  table  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  is  better  and  safer  for  the  child 
than  the  ordinary  human  milk.  The 
business  of  the  Walker-Gordon  Labora¬ 
tory  is  to  mix  this  milk  accurately,  and 
distribute  it. 

What  is  the  Value  of  a  Baby?  It 
costs  about  $180  per  year  to  feed  a  child 
on  this  theoretical  milk.  This  may  seem 
like  a  great  price  to  those  who  may  be 
said  to  feed  a  child  on  odds  and  ends; 
yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the 
great  cities  who  consider  this  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  a  little  human  life. 

How  Is  the  milk  modified?  They  start 
with  the  skim-milk  from  which  the  fat 
has  all  been  removed.  There  is  no  way 
of  extracting  the  protein  or  muscle- 
makers  from  the  milk.  There  is  no  way 
either  of  adding  to  the  proportion  of 
protein  except  by  slowly  evaporating 
the  skim-milk.  The  protein  in  milk  is 
the  most  soluble  form  of  that  substance 
— more  digestible  than  the  white  of  an 
egg  or  beef  tea.  Nothing  can  be  added 
to  take  its  place.  In  some  forms  of  kid¬ 
ney  disease,  a  sp  cial  form  of  milk 
rich  in  protein,  is  found  useful,  but 
about  four  per  cent  is  the  highest  or¬ 
dinarily  required.  Of  course,  milk  sugar 
can  be  added  by  dissolving  it  in  water, 
and  pouring  it  into  the  milk. 

Milking  Glass  Cows.— The  methods 
of  modifying  the  milk  are  very  simple, 
yet  effective.  A  number  of  large  glass 
jars,  which  we  may  call  auxiliary  cows, 
are  hung  on  a  stout  frame.  At  the 
lower  end  of  each  of  these  glass  cows, 
is  a  rubber  time  which  may  be  “milked” 
about  like  the  rubber  “teat”  on  a  Small’s 
calf  feeder.  These  glass  cows  vary 
much  more  in  the  quality  of  tneir  yield 
than  Jersey  and  Holstein  cows.  One 
contains  skim-milk,  another  distilled 
water,  another  pure  cream  of  standard 
strength,  another  a  definite  solution  of 
milk  sugar,  and  another  lime  water. 

Milking  these  glass  cows  is  a  simple 
operation.  The  milk  is  handled  in  glass 
tubes  or  bottles,  which  are  accurately 
graded  or  marked.  Suppose  the  child  is 
nine  months  old.  A  certain  marked 
quantity  is  put  in  the  bottle,  then 
enough  of  the  sugared  water  to  fill  up  to 
another  mark  is  m’lked  in,  and  so  on 
with  cream,  lime  water  or  distilled 
water,  until  the  limit  is  reached.  Then 
the  tube  is  filled  with  absorbent  cotton, 
and  put,  with  others,  in  a  wicker  basket 
which  is  put  into  cold  water.  Other 
things  are  sometimes  put  in  the  milk 
when  called  for,  but  I  will  tell  about 
them  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


A  queer  partnership  exists  between  a 
couple  of  dogs  on  the  duck  farm  of  A.  J. 
Hallock  which  was  recently  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  A  Collie  and  a  Pox  terrier 
go  about  hunting  together.  If  they  find  a 
rat  or  other  animal  in  a  burrow,  the  Collie 
-.to mediately  sets  to  work  to  dig  him  out, 
while  the  Terrier  looks  lazily  on.  But 
when  the  varmint  is  unearthed,  the  Collie 
considers  his  work  done,  and  refuses  to 
have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter,  while  the  Terrier  falls  to  and  makes 
short  work  of  the  game.  It’s  a  plain  case 
of  cooperation,  and  It  is  evident  that  each 
does  the  part  of  the  work  most  congenial 
(o  him. 
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SILOS 


Are  Filled 


Qiuickly  and 

Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero'* 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work. 


strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
s  Two  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 
all  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW:  IWfftLTSl 

desired  angle,  andean  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Corn  Huskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO.  fa. 


A  Dairyman’s  Profits. 

There  is  more  money 
in  working  your  head 
than  your  hands. 
There  is  more  butter 
in  running  a  Little 
Giant  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  than  in  skim¬ 
ming  by  hand — 25  per 
cent  more.  The  Little 
Giant  costs  no  more 
than  the  pans  will  in 
the  long  run.  It  will  pay  you  to  adopt 
modern,  up-to-date  dairy  methods.  Send 
for  Catalogue  No,  25.  It’s  free. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P  M.  SHARPLES. 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 

CHICAGO.  u.  8.  A. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “ Alpha  "  and  “Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $80  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YOBK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Gotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated  Meal 
Every  bag  shipped  by  tho  Amorican  Cotton  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing  not  less  than 
the  following  analysis : 


Ammonia . 8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogea  . 7.00  “ 

Protein..  43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  OH . 0.00  “ 


Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  CO  TTON-OIL  COMPANY, 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


SELF  FEED 
ENSILAGE  CUTTEf 


Cut*  88%  %  more  thun 
regular  machine. 
Saves  75%  la  time. 
Positively  feeds  itself. 
No  pushing  to  get  feed  1 
started,  and  feeds  evenly 
saving  power.  New  wide  | 
throat — wide  as  knives  ] 

j  re°eu7thi[-ebinTreaSRn  for  cut  feedTalolds 

|  le-cutting,  binding,  choking,  Ac.  The  cut  shows  1 

I  ,,  NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

!  ,  8tue  s.trips — carries  more  feed  and 

I  wifwSrk8  at  *,,v  angle  -any  length.  * 

I  1  thout  ext  ra  section  at  bottom.  1899 
; catalogue  FREE.  Pro 
Book  on  Silage’ 

SILVER  M’F'G  CO., 

ySalem,  | 

Lphio. , 


Mortgage  Lifters. 

That’s  what  dairymen  call  our  light  running 
hand  separators,  be¬ 
cause  they  increase the 
yield  of  butter  about 
25  per  cent,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality, 
which  means  higher 
prices.  We  guarantee 
each  and  every 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

to  fulfill  every  claim  we  make  for  them,  and 
give  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser, 
or  your  money  back. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  the  most  complete  line  of  hand 
separators  in  America.  Agents  wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SHREDDED  £>95!!! 


Savas 

The 

Whole 

Crop. 


This  is  the 
Original  Shredding 
Machine. 


Knowing  that  you  nre  convinced  of  the  great  food  valut  of  shred¬ 
ded  corn  fodder  and  the  great  saving  that  shredding  produces 
we  shall  only  tell  you  of  how  best  to  prepare  it. 

ST.  ALBANS 

are  especially  designed  for  this  purpose. 

They  are  a  pronounced  success.  They  shred  faster,  Uner  and 
leave  the  product  in  better  condition  for  feeding  or  baling 
than  any  other  machine  made.  We  prove  these  statements  by  those 
experienced  in  the  usage  of  such  machines.  We  mail  Facts 
About  Shredders  FltEK.  Wiite  for  it  at  once. 

St.  Albans  Foundry  Co.  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


MANY  A  MAN 


has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Cuts  4 
different 
Lengths. 
Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  tly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lever. 


THE  CALE-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 

ENSILACE  and  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 

feed  cauler,  hint  longer  and  have 

advantage  of...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  We  will  nave  you  money. 

THE  BELCHER  Sc  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ENSILAGE  OR  FEED  CUTTERS 

with  common  or  self-feeding  tables,  and  any  style  of 
Carriers.  If  you  want  a  Cutter  of  any  kind  or  size, 
write  us  for  c  rculars.  We  sell  tnem  at  factory 
prices.  BOSS  BROS..  Worees-er.  Mass., 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Farm  Machinery. 


_ 1YAJUUJUO 

stone  *mtllhisr  the  °best  X^oV 
^Vwef °n  the  farm’  Ea8le8t  **  order,’  taMjl 

I  _  Oft  our  new  book  on  Mills  before  von  buv.  It  will  vav  vou 

IVORDYKE  A  MARM0N  CO..  Flour  Mill  Builders.  V  Day KndianaDOll*. 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

“Pop  don’t  ride  a  wheel,”  said  the 
small  bad  boy,  rubbing  the  seat  of  his 
little  bloomers  after  the  interview,  “but 
he’s  a  scorcher  all  right.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Startled  Housewife:  “Get  away 
from  here,  you  scarecrow!”  Dismal 
Dawson:  “I  ain’t  no  scarecrow.  I  jist 
traded  clothes  with  one,  that’s  all.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

“Will  one  in  the  class,”  asked  the 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  “give  a  better  form 
to  the  sentence,  ‘John  can  ride  the  mule 
if  he  wants  to’?”  “John  can  ride  the 
mule  if  the  mule  wants  him  to,”  said 
the  boy  with  the  bad  eye. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Do  you  appreciate  poetry?”  asked 
the  serious  young  woman.  “Yes,  in¬ 
deed,”  answered  Mr.  Cumrox.  “There’s 
one  piece  of  poetry  that  has  done  me  a 
world  of  good.  Old  as  I  am,  there  are 
times  when  I  couldn’t  tell  how  to  figure 
without  saying  ‘Thirty  days  hath  Sep¬ 
tember,  April,  June  and  November.’  ” — 
Washington  Star. 

“I  can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  the 
farmer,”  said  the  young  man  who  owes 
for  Summer  board.  “Why?”  inquired 
Mr.  Corntossel,  abruptly.  “Because — 
why — er — because  his  back  is  bent  with 
toil.”  “Mebbe  you’re  right.  Mebbe  it’s 
harder  to  bend  your  back  with  toil  than 
it  is  to  bend  it  ridinLa  bicycle.  Yet,  I 
can’t  see  but  what  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  end.” — Washington 
Star. 

Boys  haven’t  always  a  great  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  most  of  them  have  a  good  deal 
of  tenacity.  A  man  wishing  to  make 
himself  pleasant  to  the  little  brother  of 
his  betrothed  told  him  to  wish  for 
something,  and  he  would  give  it  to  him. 
“A  box  of  chocolates,”  said  the  boy. 
“What  else?”  asked  the  generous  lover. 
“Another  box  of  chocolates.”  “Oh,  but 
wish  for  something  else.  Your  little 
stomach  couldn’t  hold  all  those  choco¬ 
lates.”  “Well,  then,”  answered  the  boy, 
“another  stomach."’ — Household  Words. 

A  Hartford  lawyer  tells  of  a  client  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  towns  who  had  a 
farm  to  sell.  He  had  recently  sunk  a 
well  on  it,  and  the  job  cost  quite  a  sum. 
Consequently,  when  he  talked  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  his  property,  the  well  caused  him 
considerable  anxiety.  “How  much  do 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut- 
tin*  and  f rinding  feed, 
threnhln*,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  ifcl 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
if  you  hare  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL  with  STEEL  BOILERS 
*■»»/;  lure  from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  eta- 

LflUffiLO  tionary  and  portable.  Wo 

believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  .  Springfield,  0. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWER 

Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

^Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut 
drag  savra. 

Acknowledged 
|  by  all  to  be 

The  Best 

regarding  cany 
_  draft,  durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  50  page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


I 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
AND  CLEANERS 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries ,  Portable s 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


One  A  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PUTTCpO 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  '  1  LllO 

ELLISKEYSTOHE  AGR’LWORKS,Po1tstown,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wtllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


EVERY  DAY 

IN  THE  YEAR. 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twine 
binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

THE  KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 

— — . -  —  day  in  the  year.  It  will  earn 

the  interest  on  the  money  every  day  It  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure, 
wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the  row.  Splendid  new  catalogue 
k'KEE.  Tells  all  about  it.  KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  38  Syracuae,  M.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER.'FoiPfsal? 

Do  you  expect  to  put  up  Ensilage  this  Fall  f 
If  so,  the  TORNADO  will  do  It  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  With  our  Improved  1899 
Carriers  or  Conveyers  they  make  the  best 
Ed  silage  Outfits  known  UNEQUALED  FOR 
DRY  CORN  FODDER  AND  HAY.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  Free  Sample  of  the  TORNA¬ 
DO’S  t cork  on  Corn  Fodder  and  Hay.  Abo 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,Mfrs.1Massillon,0. 

Treatise  on  Cheap  and  Practical  Silo  Building 
mailed  FREE.  Mention Thb  R.  N.-Y. 


andiestThioS^Fqrni 

handling  potatoes,  onions,  all  vegetable** 
without  braising.  Lightest  strongest,  lnost 
durable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
of  best  qa&lity  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

“l^’uTnondilecr’Fork* 

ealers  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  Iree. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL,  CO.,  ASHTABULA,  Ohio. 


There's  No  Waste 

either  in  knocked  off  ear*  or  from  sour,  mu.ty 
and  mouldy  corn  fodder  when  using  this 

C  O  RN . 

HARVESTER 


SCIENTIFIC 


Safety  seat  for 
operutor. 


Posts  lit¬ 
tle. 

Save* 
more 
first 

season. 

Cuts  corn  at 
any  height 

either  In  hills  or  drills.  ........ 

Being  strong  and  well  made  of  good  material  it  will  last. 
Eevery  farmer  can  afford  one.  Send  for  catalogue.,  K, 

THE  POOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Why  do  you  break  your  back 


Cutting  Corn? 


Standard  Corn  Harvester. 

Has  steel  frame  and  safety  guards — and  everything 
else  a  good  harvester  should  have.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  HAY 

It  will  keep  better,  sell 
mice  can’t  cut  and  destr< 
rapid  machine  for  baling  purposes  is 


ELI 


’’BALING  PRESS. 

_  Made  in  38  styles  and  sires  to  suit  every  case, 
trong,  lasting.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalo 


The 

All  steel,  light.  . 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  Ill]  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY, 


Original  Triple  Lever  Full  Circle  Press. 

For  Power.  Lightness  and  Speed  it  is  the  Peerless 
Gem  of  the  PraMe.  Strongest  and  best  baler  made. 
Capacity  from  10  to  15  tons  per  day.  Shipping  weight 
under  2  (XX)  lbs.  Works  easy  with  one  or  two  horses. 
When  writing  mention  The  K.  N.-Y. 


EM  ^.Baler 


Warranted  the  t jWwT/Tig h t  —t ,  strong - 
chaapeat  A  faateat  Full  VitrOiroU Bal.r inths 
I  market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Oan  be  operated 
I  with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  16  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 
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you  ask  for  the  farm?”  the  lawyer 
asked.  “Wal,  I’ll  tell  yer,”  drawled  the 
farmer.  “I’ll  sell  the  dern  place  for  $700 
with  the  well,  and  I’ll  let  it  go  for  $600 
without  the  well.” — Han  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BES1 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLES!  LE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VB  Dealefi 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  A  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sample 
A,  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I, 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

THE  FINEST 

TEAS®  COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  aro  our  only  inducements. 

No  Presents  No  Discounts 

tutions,  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290  (Dept.  B),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Crain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Bebt  on  tarth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  it  pay  you. 

SPANGLKR  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Excelsior  Potato  Digger. 

Digs  cleaner  than  any  other,  and 
leaves  every  potato  on  top  of 
ground  without  bruising. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft,  and  is  the  only  digger  adapted  to  all  kinds 

of  soil,  wet  or  dry.  We  guarantee  satis-  AGENTS  WANTED 


faction.  Write  for  circular  to-day. 

J.  A.  BUCK  &  CO.,  COHOES,  N.  Y 


Success  Z  Potato  Harvester 


One  Question 
Only: 

Are  you  interested  in 
a  potato  digger? 

If  so,  we  can  please 
you. 

Write  for  information 


D.Y,  HALLQGK& SONS, 

Box  805,  York,  Pa. 
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THE  COW  AS  A  MANUFACTURER. 

WHAT  SHE  HOES  WITH  HER  FOOD. 

How  She  Beats  Her  Brother  Steer. 

WONDERFUL  LITTLE  COW. — The  term  manufac¬ 
turer  is  used  here  'in  an  illustrative  way,  and  is  cor¬ 
rectly  applied  in  the  sense  that  the  cow  manufactures 
milk  solids  out  of  hay  and  grain  or  other  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  How  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  wonderful  transforming  power  of  the 
bovine  mother,  which  was  given  to  her  primarily  that 
she  might  feed  her  young,  and  which  man’s  skill  in 
breeding  has  developed  far  beyond  the  needs  of  its 
original  purpose?  While  I  was  at  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  we  carried  on  a  study  of  several  dairy 
breeds.  Among  the  animals  which  were  tested,  was  a 
little  Jersey  cow,  Agnes,  weighing  about  870  pounds. 
She  was  neither  remarkable  nor  unusual,  but  was 
simply  a  high  type  animal,  of  which  we  have  in  this 
country  many  equally  as  good.  I  take  her  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  what  a  cow  can  do,  simply  because  we 
measured  her  work,  and  I  can  re¬ 
fer  to  her  performance  without 
danger  of  error,  and  as  one  that 
is  attainable  by  first-class  ani¬ 
mals. 

Between  September  13,  1888, 
and  September  18,  1890,  Agnes 
gave  13,080  pounds  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  1,975  pounds  of  solids,  or 
6,540  pounds  of  milk  per  year, 
containing  987  pounds  of  solids. 

Taken  as  a  simple  statement, 
this  production  seems  scarcely 
worth  comment.  Let  us  look  at 
it  in  the  light  of  comparison.  As 
stated,  this  cow  weighed  about 
870  pounds.  She  was  rather 
lean,  and  her  tissues  undoubted¬ 
ly  contained  as  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  as  Lawes  &  Gil¬ 
bert’s  “well-fed  ox,”  so  that  the 
dry  matter  in  her  entire  body 
would  not  be  over  295  pounds.  It 
is  clear  then  that  Agnes  manu¬ 
factured  in  a  single  year  milk 
solids  equivalent  in  weight  to  the 
dry  matter  in  the  bodies  of  at 
least  3.4  cows  of  her  size  and 
composition. 

AHEAD  OF  THE  STEER.— It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  how 
this  little  cow’s  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  measured  up  to  that  of 
her  brother  steer.  In  1895,  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station  analyzed  the  entire  bodies 
(skin  excepted)  of  two  steers  weighing  alive  1,300 
pounds  and  1,280  pounds.  These  animals  were  about  33 
months  old.  It  was  found  that  their  bodies  contained 
475  pounds  and  449.6  pounds  of  solids,  an  average  of 
462  pounds.  This  puts  the  steer  in  a  rather  bad  plight 
as  a  manufacturer,  for  it  shows  that  it  took  him  2% 
years  to  construct  as  large  a  quantity  of  animal  solids 
as  the  cow  produced  in  about  5  3-5  months.  But  the 
case  is  even  worse  than  this,  for  milk  sol'ids  are 
wholly  edible,  whereas  only  58.3  per  cent  of  the  dry 
matter  of  these  steers’  bodies  was  found  to  be  so. 
This  being  true,  and  edible  milk  solids  having  about 
five-sixths  the  energy  value  of  edible  beef  solids,  the 
cow  accomplished  as  much  in  one  day  towards  sup¬ 
plying  the  human  family  \.  ith  motive  power  as  the 
growing  steer  did  in  %y2  days.  Assuming  that  it  cost 
half  as  much  to  feed  the  steer  from  calfhood  to  the 
age  of  three  years  as  did  the  cow  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  the  food  cost  of  beef  as  human  food 
was,  in  the  cases  cited,  four  times  that  of  milk.  It 


seems,  then,  that  as  a  transmuter  of  “the  grass  of  the 
field”  into  a  high-grade  animal  food  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  the  cow  and  the  steer  are  not  in  the  same 
class. 

FUEL  AND  FOOD. — All  manufacturers  operating 
machinery  find  it  necessary  to  use  fuel  in  order  to 
obtain  motive  power,  and  our  cow  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  There  were  many  days  when  Agnes  ate  ap¬ 
proximately  15.5  pounds  of  digestible  dry  matter,  and 
gave  20  pounds  of  15.5  per  cent  milk.  Some  of  this 
food  was  returned  in  the  milk  solids,  but  the  larger 
part  was  burned  as  a  source  of  energy  to  run  the 
cow’s  machinery  and  keep  her  body  up  to  its  normal 
temperature. 

We  measure  the  energy  of  food  by  a  heat  unit  which 
we  call  a  calorie,  this  representing  the  heat  necessary 
to  warm  one  pound  of  water  through  four  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  In  terms  of  work,  this  heat  is  equivalent 
to  1.53  foot  ton,  or  the  raising  of  1.53  ton  to  the  height 
of  one  foot.  The  available  energy  in  Agnes’s  daily 
food  amounted  to  30,000  calories,  or  over  45,000  foot 


tons.  The  energy  of  the  daily  nnik  solids  was  about 
8,000  calories,  leaving  22,000  calories  to  be  used  to  run 
the  manufacturing  machinery  and  furnish  body  heat. 
Dr.  Armsby  and  others  have  found  that  a  1,000-pound 
steer  doing  no  work  and  making  no  growth,  needs  a 
daily  energy  equal  to  13,000  calories,  and  doubtless, 
our  cow  under  similar  conditions  when  not  giving 
m'ilk  would  need  no  more.  This  leaves  9,000  calories 
to  be  charged  up  against  the  specific  effort  of  milk  se¬ 
cretion.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  producing  milk 
after  allowing  for  milk  solids  and  the  usual  wear  and 
tear  of  the  body,  requires  the  combustion  of  three- 
tenths  of  the  nutrients  digested  from  an  ordinary 
milk  ration. 

MxLK  YS.  BEEF. — The  greater  food  cost  of  beef 
over  m'ilk  works  itself  out  in  commercial  conditions. 
When  the  New  York  city  millionaire  buys  hygienic 
milk  for  his  growing  boys  and  girls  (if  he  happens  to 
have  any),  at  eight  cents  per  quart,  and  tenderloin 
steak  for  himself  at  25  cents  per  pound,  he  pays  from 
25  to  26  cents  for  a  pound  of  edible  milk  sol'ids,  and 


not  far  from  61  cents  for  a  pound  of  edible  beef  solids, 
or  in  proportion  to  the  energy  value  of  the  two  foods, 
practically  twice  as  much  for  the  beef,  as  for  the  milk 
sol'ids.  The  same  general  relation  holds  in  our  vil¬ 
lages  where  milk  sells  for  five  cents  and  decent  steak 
for  15  to  18  cents.  Milk  is  unquestionably  the  cheap¬ 
est  high-class  animal  food  which  the  market  offers. 
This  is  a  truth  not  generally  appreciated  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  To  the  rich,  it  is  not  an  important  matter,  but 
to  our  laboring  classes  in  restricted  or  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is.  Yet  how  often  we  find  a  mechanic’s 
wife  priding  herself  on  her  economy  in  purchasing 
but  little  milk,  and  then  freely  patronizing  the  butch¬ 
er’s  cart  at  current  prices.  Even  the  families  of  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  m'ilk,  often  use  it  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  diet  in  very  limited  quantities. 

Certainly  a  cow  is  an  economical  accessory  to  every 
family  where  one  may  be  kept  conveniently.  As  a 
rule,  the  cost  of  food  and  care  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  milk  from  the  peddler’s  cart,  and  for  this  reason, 
any  mechanic  who  can  do  so  will  practice  economy 

in  keeping  a  good  cow,  espec¬ 
ially  when  he  can  dispose  of  his 
surplus  milk  to  his  neighbors. 

THE  RAW  MATERIAL.— It 
is  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
relation  there  is  between  the 
raw  materials  used  by  the  cow 
for  the  production  of  milk  and 
by  the  steer  for  growth.  The 
elaborate  experiments  of  Lawes 
&  Gilbert  and  others  have 
taught  us  that,  so  far  as  animal 
fat  is  concerned,  the  steer  can 
build  it  from  the  cheapest  and 
most  abundant  class  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  the  farmer  pro¬ 
duces,  viz.,  the  carbohydrates. 
For  many  years  the  source  of 
milk  fat  was  in  doubt,  most  ag¬ 
ricultural  chemists  inclining  to 
the  view  that  it  was  formed 
either  from  the  food  fat  or  pro¬ 
tein,  or  both.  Now  we  are  war  ¬ 
ranted  in  the  statement  that  the. 
steer  has  the  cow  at  no  disad 
vantage,  for  it  appears  that  she 
is  able  to  make  25-cent  butter 
from  the  same  raw  materials 
that  the  steer  uses  in  producing 
five-cent  suet.  There  is  still  a 
general  agreement  that,  so  far 
as  muscular  tissue  and  casein 
are  concerned,  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  in  the  food  proteids. 

Now  how  shall  we  care  for  this  wonderful  food 
maker?  First,  we  should  treat  her  kindly,  even  with 
a  touch  of  affection,  for  she  will  respond  with  affec¬ 
tion,  and  will  yield  willingly  her  daily  tribute  to  a 
considerate  master.  She  has  a  sensitive  nervous  sys¬ 
tem — the  better  the  cow,  the  more  highly  strung. 
The  man  or  boy  who  kicks  her  should  be  made  to 
blush  with  shame,  for  he  is  not  a  fit  companion,  much 
less  a  proper  caretaker,  of  this  friendly  brute.  We 
must  feed  her  well,  not  too  well,  but  enough.  Let  us 
keep  her  quarters  neat,  clean  and  comfortable,  and 
give  her  sunlight  and  pure  air.  We  must  not  tie  he) 
by  the  head  all  Winter  long,  with  no  chance  for  exer 
cise,  but  we  should  allow  her  to  tone  up  her  physical 
condition  by  a  judicious  amount  of  liberty.  It  is  time 
to  put  our  foot  upon  the  fad  of  giving  cows  no  Winter 
exercise,  especially  those  that  are  to  be  mothers  of 
future  cows.  If  we  do  all  these  things,  and  then  our 
cows  do  not  do  their  share  to  help  feed  and  support 
us,  it  will  be  because  we  own  the  wrong  ones. 

New  York  Exp.  Station.  w.  h.  Jordan. 


BABY  MILK  MACHINES  AND  THEIR  TRAINER.  Fig.  238.  See  I’age  650. 
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SUMMER  FEEDING  OF  ENSILAGE. 

The  Si/o  as  a  Pasture. 

LESSON  FROM  DROUGHT. — The  extreme  drought 
of  the  present  season  has  led  farmers  to  consider  seri¬ 
ously  the  means  by  which  pastures  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  during  the  Summer.  Over  the  entire  State, 
the  pastures  have  been  cut  short,  and  in  many  places, 
farmers  are  now  feeding  from  the  stores  of  hay  which 
have  been  put  in  the  barn  for  Winter  feed.  As  a 
means  of  supplementing  the  pasture,  no  method  yet 
produced  compares  in  value  with  the  use  of  ensilage 
for  Summer  feeding.  It  has  come  to  be  very  generally 
recognized  that  the  silo  is  important  as  a  means  of 
storing  Winter  food  for  cattle,  but  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Summer  feeding  of  ensilage  has  not  attract¬ 
ed  general  attention.  A  few  farmers  of  the  State  have 
provided  ensilage  capacity  for  Summer  feeding,  and 
at  the  present  time,  instead  of  allowing  the  cows  to 
roam  over  the  dried  and  parched  pastures,  they  are 
brought  up  into  the  yard  each  day,  and  given  en¬ 
silage.  From  the  experience  of  those  who  have  prac¬ 
ticed  the  Summer  feeding  of  ensilage,  we  know  that  it 
is  relished  by  the  animals,  and  they  will  even  leave 
fairly  good  pasture  when  the  ensilage  is  thrown  out 
to  them. 

CORN  IS  KING. — There  is  no  other  crop  grown 
which  will  produce  so  much  food  on  one  acre  as  corn. 
In  from  90  to  100  days,  there  can  be  produced  on  an 
acre  where  corn  is  grown,  from  12  to  20  tons  of 
valuable  forage.  This  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
would  be  produced  on  the  same  land  if  devoted  to 
pasture.  Dairy  farmers,  who  expect  to  compete  in 
the  production  of  milk,  must  provide  some  means  for 
furnishing  succulent  feed  during  the  Summer  as 
well  as  during  the  Winter,  and  the  silo  furnishes  the 
means  by  which  this  Summer  food  may  be  provided. 
There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  objection  to  the 
silo  because  of  loss  owing  to  the  spoiling  of  the  en¬ 
silage.  The  stave  or  tub  silo,  which  is  now  coming 
into  almost  general  use,  furnishes  a  means  by  which 
ensilage  may  be  kept  almost  perfectly.  It  is  easily 
and  cheaply  built,  and  furnishes  a  means  by  which 
•  succulent  feed  may  be  provided  for  either  Winter 
or  Summer  feeding. 

FROZEN  ENSILAGE. — It  has  been  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  freezing  of  the  ensilage  in  Winter 
would  injure  it  for  Summer  feeding.  During  the  past 
Winter,  we  had  occasion  to  examine  ensilage  which 
was  stored  in  a  stave  silo  erected  out  of  doors,  with 
no  protection  whatever  to  keep  the  ensilage  from 
freezing,  except  that  afforded  by  the  staves,  which 
were  two  inches  thick.  The  ensilage  was  frozen 
around  the  outside  of  the  silo  to  a  depth  of  about  six 
inches.  This  ensilage  was  not  fed  out  until  June, 
and  that  which  had  been  frozen,  kept  just  as  well 
as  that  which  had  not  been  frozen,  and  was  appar¬ 
ently  not  injured  in  the  least  by  the  freezing.  It 
thaws  out  slowly  away  from  the  air,  and  without  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  there  is  no  possible  chance  for 
it  to  decay  or  spoil.  So  with  the  construction  of 
these  stave  silos,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  no  protec¬ 
tion  whatever  is  needed  to  keep  the  ensilage  from 
freezing. 

For  Winter  feeding,  of  course  the  ensilage  would 
not  be  fed  while  frozen,  but  each  day  when  the 
material  is  thrown  from  the  silo,  if  that  which  is 
frozen  is  mixed  with  the  warm  ensilage  from  the 
center  of  the  silo,  in  a  few  hours,  the  whole  mass 
will  be  in  good  condition  for  feeding.  The  silo  should 
have  a  place  on  every  dairy  farm,  and  ensilage  should 
be  provided  for  both  Winter  and  Summer  feeding. 

_  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

PARTITIONS  IN  THE  SILO. 

I  have  recently  built  a  200-ton  silo  with  the  expectation 
of  doing  away  with  Summer  pasturing.  I  have  intended 
to  put  partitions  inside,  and  divide  the  16xl6-foot  space 
into  three  spaces,  one  8x16  and  two  8x8  feet,  in  order 
that,  when  I  get  to  the  Summer  feeding,  a  smaller  sur¬ 
face  will  be  exposed.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  feed 
from  the  16xl6-foot  surface  during  the  Winter,  and  when 
Spring  comes,  cut  down  one  side  of  the  remaining  en¬ 
silage  and  feed  a  portion  at  a  time?  Will  the  hard- 
packed  ensilage  spoil  if  the  edge  is  exposed  as  it  would 
be  if  cut  down  in  that  way  with  a  hay  knife?  c.  d.  w. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Ans. — Where  a  silo  is  so  large  that,  'in  feeding 
ensilage,  a  layer  cannot  be  removed  each  day  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches,  it  will  be  the  best  plan 
to  feed  from  a  portion  of  the  silo  each  day,  instead 
of  attempting  to  feed  from  the  entire  surface.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  it  'is  probable  that  you  would  be  able 
to  feed  from  the  entire  surface  without  danger  of 
having  any  of  the  ensilage  spoiled;  but  for  Summer 
feeding,  a  thicker  layer  should  be  removed  from  the 
surface  each  day  than  in  Winter.  In  order  to  secure 
this  smaller  surface  from  which  to  feed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  divide  the  silo  into  portions.  It  would 
be  an  unnecessary  expense  to  put  in  the  partitions  in 
the  manner  mentioned.  A  practicable  way,  and  a 


way  which  has  been  followed  with  complete  success, 
is  to  cut  down  a  portion  of  the  ensilage  with  a  hay 
knife,  just  as  one  would  cut  down  a  portion  of  the 
hay  mow.  The  knife  used  for  this  purpose  should 
be  one  with  a  serrated  edge,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  knife  is  well  sharpened.  If  the  en¬ 
silage  is  cut  down  so  that  a  smooth  edge  is  left  ex¬ 
posed,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  air  to  penetrate 
to  any  considerable  extent,  and  it  has  been  found  in 
actual  practice  that  there  is  no  waste  whatever  when 
ensilage  is  fed  in  the  manner  above  described.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  the  man,  instead  of  using  a 
sharp  hay  knife  for  cutting  down  the  ensilage,  pull¬ 
ed  it  out  with  a  fork,  leaving  a  rough  edge  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  rough  edge  al¬ 
lowed  the  air  to  penetrate,  and  the  ensilage  was 
spoiled  for  a  considerable  distance.  Th'is  trouble 
would  have  been  entirely  avoided  had  he  used  a 
sharp  knife  as  above  described.  l.  a.  c. 


FIBER  CASES  FOR  MILK  BOTTLES. 

Cold  in  Summer,  Warm  in  Winter. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  12  referred  to  our  method 
of  handling  milk  in  “felt  cases.”  The  fact  is,  they 
are  not  felt  cases,  but  wood-fiber  cases,  made  by  the 
New  York  Fiber  Conduit  Company.  We  tried  them 
in  a  small  way  two  years  ago,  found  they  were  just 
what  we  wanted,  and  of  course,  discarded  our  old 
boxes  at  once,  and  had  new  ones  made  to  hold  fiber 
cases  in  such  numbers  as  would  be  most  economical 
in  utilizing  space  in  our  wagons,  and  be  easily 
handled  by  the  drivers.  We  put  them  into  the  cold 
room  as  soon  as  the  wagons  return,  where  they  re¬ 
main  until  next  morning,  when  they  are  filled  with 
the  milk  bottles,  loaded  on  the  wagons  and  covered 
with  felt,  cases  and  milk  being  thoroughly  chilled 
to  start  with. 

The  fiber  cases  being  non-conductors  and  no  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  around  the  bottles,  our  milk  is  de- 
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livered  on  the  hottest  day  so  cold  that  the  drivers 
are  often  asked  if  they  carry  it  on  ice.  During  all 
this  Summer,  we  have  not  had  a  solitary  complaint 
of  sour  milk,  and  our  patrons  tell  us  they  have  no 
trouble  to  boil  our  milk  the  second  day. 

Another  great  advantage  is  that  the  bottles  come 
out  of  the  fiber  cases  as  clean  and  dry  as  when  they 
leave  the  dairy,  so  much  so  that  they  are  often 
handed  into  a  carriage  to  a  woman  who  has  stop¬ 
ped  one  of  our  wagons  to  get  a  bottle  of  milk  to 
take  to  a  sick  friend  or  friend’s  child;  and  we  rarely 
fail  to  have  that  friend  as  a  patron  after  he  has 
tried  our  milk. 

Then  in  Winter  the  fiber  case  is  just  as  valuable 
in  keeping  the  milk  from  freezing.  We  put  the  boxes 
of  cases  into  a  warm  room  over  night,  and  so  have 
them  warm  enough  to  carry  the  milk  around  in  good 
shape,  even  in  zero  weather.  In  short,  we  would 
not  know  how  to  get  along  without  them,  and  they 
are  so  very  much  more  economical  than  using  ice, 
that  I  am  sure  dairymen  have  only  to  give  them  a 
fair  trial  to  realize  that  there  is  no  cleaner  or  more 
economical  method  of  delivering  bottled  milk. 

WHITE  FARM. 


ATTRACTIONS  AT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

We  have  been  interviewing  the  managers  of  the 
county  fairs  in  New  York  State,  and  the  result  gives 
some  interesting  information.  Thirty-four  of  the 
secretaries  replied  to  the  questions,  and  talked  freely 
about  their  prospects.  When  asked  whether  they  sell 
privileges  to  fakirs,  16  say  “yes”  without  reserve. 
One  man  says  that  they  sell  them  to  the  “right  kind,” 
although  that  leaves  a  wide  margin  as  to  what  the 
“right  kind”  is.  Three  say  that  they  sell  such  priv¬ 
ileges  “to  some  extent,”  two  say  “not  many,”  and 
11  say  outright  that  they  will  not  sell  fakir 
privileges  at  all.  When  asked  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  these  fake  shows  add  to  or  detract  from  the 
general  attendance,  13  secretaries  say  that  they  add; 


seven  think  they  detract;  seven  are  doubtful;  four 
are  indifferent,  and  one  man  says  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  successful  fair. 

There  has  been  quite  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
fa'ir  managers  as  to  whether  bicycle  races  at  such 
fairs  really  pay.  Twenty  of  these  men  declare  up 
and  down  that  they  do  not  pay;  seven  are  doubtful, 
and  three  think  they  do.  That  seems  to  settle  the 
question  pretty  well  with  regard  to  the  bicycles. 

When  asked  whether  the  general  interest  in  the 
county  fair  seems  to  increase  or  decrease  among  the 
farmers,  19  men  say  there  is  a  fair  increase.  One 
man  says  there  is  a  large  increase,  while  two  say  the 
increase  is  very  slow;  siix  men  say  that  the  inter¬ 
est  remains  about  the  same,  while  two  observe  a  de¬ 
crease  in  attendance. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  these  shows  is  the 
statement  as  to  the  attractions  provided  for  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd.  Seven  fairs  provided  a 
balloon  ascension  which  cost,  on  the  average,  $100; 
six  found  a  Japanese  troupe  of  jugglers  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  and  six  others  provided  jugglers  and  acro¬ 
bats.  At  three  fairs,  educated  donkeys  were  a  great 
attraction.  The  “Guideless  Wonder,”  or  a  horse  that 
trots  without  sulky  or  driver,  performed  at  three 
fairs.  At  one,  there  was  a  Punch  and  Judy  show. 
Cake-walkers  and  singers  displayed  their  antics  at 
three  fairs.  Baseball  does  not  seem  to  prove  much 
of  an  attraction,  as  only  one  fair  reported  a  match 
game.  Something  startling,  like  a  balloon  ascension 
or  an  acrobatic  performance,  seems  to  take  better. 
Most  managers  seem  to  believe  that  something  in  the 
way  of  a  free  show  is  quite  necessary  to  call  the 
crowd  together. 

THE  OLD  COW  OUTDONE. 

How  Man  Improves  Her  Milk. 

Part  II. 

I  wrote  last  week  of  modified  milk,  and  how,  start¬ 
ing  with  skim-milk,  cream,  milk  sugar  or  lime  water 
was  added  to  make  milk  of  any  desired  composition. 
The  lime  water  is  added  for  two  purposes — to  make 
the  milk  more  acceptable  to  some  of  the  little  stom¬ 
achs,  and  also,  to  provide  bone-forming  food.  No 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to  add  phosphoric  acid  to 
the  milk,  although  that  will  probably  come  later.  A 
substance  called  pancreatin  'is  sometimes  called  for, 
as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of  soda.  These  are  added 
as  physicians  call  for  them.  In  one  corner  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  I  noticed  a  little  apparatus  for  boiling  or 
stewing  the  various  grains.  In  some  cases,  phy¬ 
sicians  want  jelly  of  oatmeal,  barley  or  wheat  put  into 
the  milk,  and  these  grains  are  thoroughly  cooked  and 
added  as  desired.  The  barley  jelly  seems  to  be  very 
popular,  and  probably  many  older  readers  will  re¬ 
member  that,  in  their  youth,  boiled  barley  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  excellent  food  for  children.  The  bottles 
or  tubes  are  stoppered  with  absorbent  cotton,  each 
tube  holding  one  meal  for  the  child.  They  are  kept  in 
wicker  baskets,  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and  ship¬ 
ped  in  little  wooden  boxes.  These  boxes  contain  a 
metal  frame  so  arranged  that  the  inside  can  be  filled 
with  ice,  while  little  compartments  around  it  contain 
the  bottles  or  tubes. 

One  feature  of  the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  is 
that  every  bottle  is  sterilized  as  soon  as  it  is  returned. 
It  may  be  perfectly  clean,  but  the  idea  is  to  sterilize 
it  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger  of  bringing  disease  from 
a  sick-room.  After  sterilizing,  the  bottles  are  washed, 
dried  and  sterilized  again.  Several  weeks  ago,  while 
visiting  the  company’s  barn  at  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  I 
spoke  of  what  they  call  “steamer  milk.”  This  milk  is 
sold  to  people  who  go  abroad,  and  want  fresh  milk 
every  day  of  the  trip.  In  order  to  have  the  milk  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  it  is  milked  directly  from  the  cow  into 
the  bottles  or  tubes.  The  fore  milk  is  milked  out; 
then  the  milker  takes  the  tube  in  his  hands,  and  milks 
directly  into  it.  As  quickly  as  possible,  the  bottle  is 
stoppered  with  absorbent  cotton,  cooled,  then  cov¬ 
ered  and  sealed  with  paraffin  over  the  stopper.  In 
this  way,  practically  no  germs  pass  into  the  bottle, 
and  when  kept  on  ice,  the  milk  will  remain  sweet  for 
weeks. 

Most  of  the  milk  mixed  at  the  Laboratory  is  de¬ 
signed  for  children,  the  specialty  being  the  feeding  of 
babies  less  than  one  year  old.  The  trade  in  prepared 
milk  for  adults  is  also  growing.  Many  people  trou¬ 
bled  with  kidney  disease  have  been  experimenting 
with  milk  of  varied  composition,  and  the  chances  are 
that  this  trade  will  greatly  increase  in  the  future.  Of 
course  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  milk  that 
is  milked  in  a  small  stable,  not  very  clean,  by  the 
hired  man,  after  a  long  day’s  work,  and  peddled  out 
with  a  dipper  from  the  can,  and  this  modified  milk, 
where  every  precaution  is  taken  to  head  off  the 
germs,  and  drive  out  the  dirt.  It  is  only  in  large 
cities  that  such  milk  would  find  a  sale;  yet,  this  prob¬ 
ably  shows  as  clearly  as  anything,  the  tendency  of  the 
milk  business.  People  are  coming  to  understand  that 
milk  is  the  only  animal  food  that,  is  not  washed  or 
cleaned  in  some  way  by  the  housewife,  before  eating. 
As  people  understand  this  more  and  more,  they  will 
demand  cleaner  and  purer  milk,  and  will  be  ready  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  H-  w.  c* 
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ALL  SORTS. 

WEEDLESS  POTATOES. — I  have  about  one  acre 
of  potatoes.  My  plan  is  to  plow  the  ground  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  Spring;  and  then  to  cultivate  be¬ 
fore  the  potatoes  are  planted.  The  early  plowing,  if 
followed  by  thorough  tillage,  will  insure  moisture 
through  the  season,  even  though  it  be  as  dry  as  this. 

I  plow  10  inohes  deep,  and  if  sod  land,  turn  the  fur¬ 
row  as  flat  as  possible,  and  then  work  it  till  the  soil 
is  mellow  and  fine  for  at  least  eight  inches  deep. 
With  the  cultivation  given  after  planting,  with  an 
ordinary  cultivator,  I  have  no  trouble  with  the  weeds. 

I  think  the  trouble  most  people  have  with  weeds 
comes  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  properly  fit  the 
land  before  planting,  thinking  that  they  can  culti¬ 
vate  the  ground  after  the  crop  is  up.  I  realize  that, 
with  a  large  acreage,  it  takes  a  deal  of  time  properly 
to  fit  the  soil,  but  it  pays  nevertheless.  j.  m.  s. 

GREEN  FODDER  FOR  HORSES.— I  have  had  no 
experience  in  feeding  rape  to  horses,  but  I  have  had 
lots  of  experience  feeding  green  corn,  and  I  consider 
there  is  nothing  better.  We  have  been  feeding  green 
fodder  for  about  four  weeks,  having  planted  some 
early  for  that  purpose;  now  that  is  about  done,  and 
we  shall  commence  on  the  other  corn.  We  have  been 
feeding  the  fodder  to  stallions,  brood  mares  and 
mares  without  colts,  and  to  all  our  sale  cattle.  We 
have  marked  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  calves 
since  we  started  to  give  them  the  fodder. 

I  was  for  many  years  with  one  of  the  largest  im¬ 
porting  and  breeding  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  there  fed  green  fodder  to  a  great 
extent.  One  has  to  be  very  careful  in  feeding  it  at 
the  start,  till  once  the  horses  are  used  to  it.  It  has 
great  fattening  properties  and  very  cooling,  also.  I 
consider  i't  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  horses  in  its 
season.  william  barrie. 

Indiana. 

POTATO  DIGGING.— I  do  not  advise  any  man 
with  one  or  two  acres  to  bother  buying  any  digger, 
if  he  is  a  good  plowman.  Use  a  good-sized  plow, 
keep  the  team  a  little  to  one  side,  and  run  'the  plow 
slightly  on  tne  land  side.  After  picking,  go  through 
the  row  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  takes  some  work 
with  the  feet  or  the  potato  hook;  on  a  trial  in  a 
patch  that  made  200  bushels  per  acre,  my  man  and 
I  picked  and  loaded  in  the  wagon,  40  bushels  in  one- 
half  day,  using  a  common  plow.  In  the  same  time 
and  field,  we  took  up  55  bushels  after  the  light  dig¬ 
ger,  and  70  bushels  after  the  elevating  machine, 
making  the  cost  of  digging  where  we  used  the  plow, 
2V2  cents  per  bushel,  counting  wages  at  $1  per  day; 
with  light  digger,  less  than  2  cents,  and  with  big  ma¬ 
chine  near  iy2  cent  per  bushel.  So  you  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  of  raising  between  the  plow  and  big 
machine  is  1  cent  per  bushel,  and  on  200  bushels  pei 
acre,  $2.  The  difference  between  cost  in  using  the 
light  machine  and  the  large  one  would  be  $1  per 

acre.  v‘  B' 

Dewistown,  Pa. 

FEEDING  OATS  AND  PEAS— With  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  dairymen  depend  upon  pasturage  for  keeping 
their  cows  in  Summer,  with  corn  to  help  out  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  grown  to  a  proper  size,  which  does  not 
'  occur  till  late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  in  many 
instances.  By  July  1,  or  soon  after,  most  pasture 
grasses  begin  to  get  dry  and  hard,  less  palatable,  and 
less  nutritious,  consequently  the  cows  commence 
shrinking  in  milk,  and  when  once  they  have  shrunken, 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  them  up  to  the  June  flow 
again.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  let  their  cows 
go  dry  during  July  and  August,  but  that  is  not  the 
case  with  the  great  majority  of  dairymen.  Rye  comes 
in  as  an  early  succulent  food,  and  may,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  be  used  with  profit;  but  for  the  July  feed,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  equal  to  oats  and  peas. 

Fig.  239  shows  a  small  portion  of  a  field  of  this  crop, 
with  some  of  it  cut  and  in  the  swath.  On  the  farm, 
when  this  picture  was  taken,  the  cows  ran  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  at  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  A  feed 
of  oats  and  peas  is  placed  before  them  when  brought 
up  for  milking— 25  to  30  pounds  per  day.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  field  produces,  at  least,  12  tons  of 
freshly-cut  feed  per  acre,  and  it  is  figured  that  the 
cost  is  about  iy2  cent  per  cow  per  day.  The  owner 
does  not  believe  that  it  would  pay  to  increase  the 
feed  of  oats  and  peas,  as  it  isn’t  good  economy  to 
feed  so  much  that  the  cows  will  not  look  for  feed  in 
the  pasture.  No  grain  is  fed  except  to  two  or  three 
heavy  milkers,  which  seem  to  be  growing  thin. 

When  oats  and  peas  arc  past  their  best,  millet  and 
corn  will  take  their  place.  With  corn,  a  little  bran 
will  be  fed  to  help  balance  the  ration.  This  feed 
keeps  up  the  flow  of  milk  very  well,  and  no  dog  is 
needed  to  fetch  the  cows  to  the  stable.  It  is  better  to 
let  the  feed  wilt  a  little  before  taking  it  to  the  barn. 
Oats  and  peas  furnish  a  rather  narrow  ration,  scarcely 


more  than  1:4  by  the  Cornell  bulletin;  but  with  the 
pasture  feed,  it  is,  no  doubt,  wide  enough,  also  is 
probably  narrow  enough  to  require  no  grain. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  H,  H.  L. 

MISTAKEN  CONCLUSIONS.— Here  is  a  curious  'in¬ 
stance  of  the  way  observing  men  may  be  mistaken  in 
their  conclusions.  A  large  apple  grower  observed  the 
intimate  relations  between  ants  and  plant  lice.  He 
noticed  that  the  ants  seemed  to  follow  the  lice  about 
and  keep  track  of  them,  and  concluded  that  the  ants 
destroyed  and  ate  the  lice,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  help  them  along  'in  this  work.  He,  therefore,  did 
his  best  to  scatter  the  ants  about  his  orchard,  going 
so  far  as  to  carry  ant  hills  from  the  outside  in  among 
the  trees.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  been  entirely  mistaken  in  his  conclusion,  and  was 
really  doing  a  bad  thing  for  the  trees.  Instead  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  plant  lice,  the  ants  take  care  of  them 
much  as  a  shepherd  would  care  for  a  flock  of  sheep. 
With  some  varieties,  the  ants  actually  carry  the  eggs 
of  the  plant  lice  down  into  t^eir  burrows,  so  that 
they  may  be  hatched  out.  The  eggs  of  some  of  the 
lice  would  be  destroyed  unless  ants  cared  for  them  in 
this  way.  It  is  stated  that  the  ants  actually  carry 
some  varieties  of  the  lice  down  into  the  ground  on  the 
roots  of  the  apple  trees,  and  herd  them  there  so  that 
i..ey  would  work  on  these  roots,  and  thus  secrete  a 
substance  of  which  the  ants  are  very  fond.  There  is 
probably  no  other  insect  which  makes  use  of  the 
lower  forms  of  life  'in  this  way,  but  the  ants  do  ac¬ 
tually  protect  and  herd  the  lice,  so  that  they  will  pro- 
viue  an  agreeable  food.  Thus,  our  friend,  instead  of 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  BEES.  Fig.  240. 


helping  his  orchard  along,  was  doing  a  positive  in¬ 
jury  in  protecting  the  ants.  This  only  shows  how 
easily  we  may  be  deceived  by  such  observations  un¬ 
less  we  know  positively  the  habits  of  the  various 
insects. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  BEES. 

To  become  familiar  with  the  habits  and  life  of  the 
honey  bee,  in  an  intelligent  and  practical  way,  it  'is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  use  a  movable-frame  hive  of 
some  sort;  in  order  to  meet  their  needs,  we  must 
know  what  is  going  on  inside  the  hive.  When  bees 
are  in  the  field  gathering  honey,  or  w-hqn  swarming, 
they  will  never  volunteer  an  attack,  because  they 
are  then  filled  with  honey;  but  when  their  little 
home  is  molested,  they  will  then  act  in  self  defense, 
and  resent  the  attack.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
use  a  smoker  of  some  kind.  Before  opening  a  hive, 
send  in  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  at  the  entrance  to 
alarm  them,  and  they  will  immediately  rush  for  the 
combs,  and  fill  themselves  with  honey.  After  smok¬ 
ing  them,  it  is  well  to  wait  a  minute  or  two  that  they 
may  gorge  themselves;  the  cover  can  then  be  lifted 
off,  and  a  little  more  smoke  blown  in  on  top  of  the 
frames,  and  the  bees  will  adhere  nicely  to  the  combs. 
With  screw-driver  or  tack-puller,  the  division  board 
can  be  removed,  and  the  combs  pried  apart,  and  one 
by  one  examined  without  any  danger  of  being  stung. 

In  an  apiary  where  there  are  many  bees  flying,  it 
is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  wear  a  veil, 
but  gloves  are  unnecessary  and  cumbersome.  A 
beehive  should  not  be  pulled  apart  every  few  days 
for  mere  curiosity,  but  should  be  examined  occa¬ 
sionally  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  bees  and  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  colony  is  weak,  it  can  be  strengthened 
by  adding  a  frame  or  two  of  sealed  brood  taken  from 
some  other  colony  strong  enough  to  spare  it.  It  is 
well  to  select  one  kind  of  hives  and  frame,  so  that 


all  the  furniture  of  the  hives  will  be  interchangeable, 
and  not  have  two  or  three  kinds  of  hives  in  the 
apiary,  which  will  surely  cause  a  great  deal  of  vexa¬ 
tion  and  annoyance. 

Bees  should  always  be  handled  very  gently;  they 
seem  to  dislike  quick,  jerky  movements.  In  early 
Spring  or  Autumn  when  the  days  are  cool,  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  not  to  open  the  hives  until  near  mid-day,  when 
the  field  bees  will  then  be  out  gathering  honey.  On 
cloudy  or  rainy  days,  it  is  best  not  to  open  hives, 
for  the  field  bees  are  then  at  home,  and  are  cross, 
being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  gathering  the 
precious  nectar. 

A  man  once  asked  me,  “if  I  take  off  honey  at  night, 
when  the  bees  are  asleep,”  whereupon  I  'informed 
him  that  bees  never  sleep,  they  work  incessantly  for 
six  weeks,  and  then  die  of  old  age.  Their  wings, 
which  are  but  tissue,  become  shredded,  and  they  fall 
to  the  ground  in  their  way  to  and  from  the  field.  At 
night  is  the  very  worst  time  to  molest  bees,  as  some 
pilfering  persons  have  found  out  to  their  sorrow. 
It  is  true  that  bees  do  not  fly  at  night,  but  they  crawl 
and  sting.  By  injudicious  handling,  bees  can  be 
made  very  irritable  and  cross,  so  that  they  will  sting 
everybody  near  and  far,  and  will  remain  angry  and 
vicious  for  weeks..  I  have  neighbors  on  three  sides 
of  my  apiary;  one  has  a  horse,  and  all  have  chil¬ 
dren,  and  I  have  children  myself,  and  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  the  first  child  or  horse  being  stung. 

This  Summer  I  have  some  Italians  and  some  black 
and  some  hybrid  bees.  It  is  claimed  generally  that 
black  and  hybrid  bees  are  very  much  crosser  than 
Italians,  but  I  find  no  trouble  with  any  strain  by 
handling  as  described  above.  f.  g.  iierman. 

A  BAD  WET  SPO  T. 

Making  It  “Dry  Up.” 

In  one  corner  of  my  meadow  there  is  a  soft  spot  about 
20x40  feet:  there  is  a  ditch  alongside  for  drainage  four 
feet  deep,  but  it  does  not  take  the  water  away  sufficiently 
to  permit  driving  on  it  with  a  team.  The  subsoil  is  blue 
hard  clay.  "Wishing  to  find  the  reason  why  I  could  not 
drain  it,  I  dug  into  the  clay  and  found  a  quick  flowing 
stream  of  quicksand  about  six  inches  deep,  and  am  a 
little  afraid  to  disturb  it,  as  it  is  gradually  carrying 
everything  into  the  ditch,  so  we  would  like  the  advice  of 
some  one  of  experience  in  such  matters.  w.  g.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

Ans. — The  wet  spot  needs  to  be  drained.  It  may  be 
that  a  drain  running  around  the  wet  spot  laid  as  low 
as,  or  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  vein  of  water, 
would  intercept  the  flow  and  convey  it  out  and  dry  the 
land.  In  laying  tile  in  quicksand,  cover  the  joints  all 
around  with  clay.  The  clay  will  prevent  the  quick¬ 
sand  from  entering  the  tile,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
water  will  enter  freely.  The  clay  will  soon  become 
sufficiently  porous,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
draining  the  land.  Dig  the  ditch  two  or  three  feet, 
beginning  at  the  outlet;  level  the  bottom,  giving  the 
average  fall  of  the  land,  lay  two  or  three  joints  of 
tile  on  clay  at  the  joints,  then  cover  the  joints  over 
with  clay  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness, 
and  stop  up  the  upper  end  of  the  last  tile  laid  to  keep 
out  the  water  and  sand  until  the  ditch  is  dug  two  or 
three  feet  farther;  then  the  tile  can  be  laid  as  far  as 
the  digging  has  been  done,  as  before,  and  so  on  until 
the  drain  is  completed.  The  first  tiles  laid  should  be 
covered  a  foot  or  more,  so  as  to  keep  back  the  sand. 
In  laying  the  tile  fill  the  upper  end  with  plastic  clay, 
and  as  it  is  settled  down  into  the  sand,  rem'ove  the 
clay  from  the  end  of  the  tile  before  laid.  Join  the  tile 
as  closely  together  as  it  is  possible  to  do  by  hand, 
then  cover  joint  quickly  with  clay.  If  clay  cannot  be 
had  easily,  use  tar  paper  to  wrap  the  joints.  A  strip 
three  or  four  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  encircle 
the  tile  at  the  joint,  will  give  good  satisfaction,  but  in 
using  tar  paper  do  not  fail  to  keep  the  upper  end  of 
the  last  tile  closed  so  as  to  keep  out  the  sand.  The 
tile,  if  laid  in  quicksand,  will  not  move  after  the  ditch 
is  filled.  If  the  wet  spot  in  question  is  encircled,  or  a 
line  of  tile  is  laid  so  as  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  quicksand  under  the  soil  in  a  broad  sheet, 
the  land  will  become  dry  and  firm  as  desired,  j.  w.  b. 


No  doubt  about  it.  The  corn  leaves  have  rolled  in  some 
fields  because  the  soil  was  not  rolled  at  planting  time. 

Oregon  is  now  setting  extensive  orchards  of  Winter 
apples.  It  is  said  that  it  costs  about  $120  an  acre  to  clear 
out  the  stumps  in  the  fir  lands,  but  the  value  of  the  fruit 
trees  justifies  this  preliminary. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  business  is  done  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  we  notice  a  circular  received  from  that  State,  of¬ 
fering  peach  pits  in  car-load  lots  of  30,000  pounds,  at  $15 
per  ton.  Smaller  lots  are  offered  at  higher  prices,  but 
it  is  said  that  tremendous  business  is  done  in  these  pits. 
The  pits  are  said  to  be  small  this  year,  so  that  there  is- 
more  actual  seed  per  ton  than  ever  before. 

H.  A.  Phillips,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society,  tells  of  a  new  apple  which  he  calls  “a 
Wealthy  sprout.”  The  tree  bore  five  beautiful  apples 
last  year,  and  the  fruit  keeps  longer  than  the  Wealthy. 
Last  year’s  crop  was  lost  so  that  it  could  not  be  tested. 
This  year,  the  tree  has  five  more  apples,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  number  will  not  prove  to  be  the  usual  annual 
crop. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  ] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL,  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Three  Raspberries. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  rasp¬ 
berries,  as  to  hardiness  and  bearing  quali¬ 
ties:  German,  Loudon,  Snider?  k.  e.  w. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Loudon  raspberry  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  all  the  red  varieties,  as  re¬ 
gards  hardiness  and  all  other  good 
qualities.  If  there  is  a  distinct  variety 
by  the  name  “German,”  I  have  never 
heard  of  'it.  European  raspberries  do 
not  flourish  in  our  climate,  for  some  rea¬ 
son;  neither  is  there  any  raspberry,  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  the  name  of  “Snider.” 
There  is  a  Snyder  blackberry,  that  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  all  varieties.  It  is  not 
so  large  or  highly  flavored  as  some 
kinds,  but  it  is  very  good  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Blackberries  for  Pennsylvania. 

1.  What  are  the  best  three  blackberries 
for  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  large,  fancy 
fruit  only  wanted?  2.  Is  it  practicable  to 
grow  the  Lucretla  dewberry  in  field  cul¬ 
ture?  Can  the  vines  be  managed  without 
too  much  expense?  r.  p.  l. 

Fallsington,  Pa. 

1.  Kittatinny  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  all  blackberries  in  all  respects,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  quite  subject  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  rust  fungus.  If  this  dis¬ 
ease  gets  a  start  on  this  variety,  it  is 
hard  to  stop.  By  promptly  digging  up 
and  burning  the  plants  that  show  the 
least  symptoms  of  it,  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  from  this  cause.  Minne- 
waski  is  a  berry  of  much  the  same  char¬ 
acter  as  Kittatinny.  It  is  a  little  earlier, 
and  is  not  much  affected  by  rust.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  of  high  quality.  El¬ 
dorado  is  another  blackberry  of  the  very 
highest  quality;  the  fruit  is  large,  and 
the  bushes  bear  well.  These  three  make 
a  fine  collection  of  our  best  blackberries. 
Ohmer  is  a  berry  of  equally  good  quali¬ 
ties,  and  is  later  than  any  of  those  men¬ 
tioned.  2.  The  Lucretia  dewberry  may 
be  grown  profitably  in  field  culture.  I 
was  lately  in  a  patch  of  several  acres 
where  the  vines  were  trained  to  stakes. 
The  plants  were  set  six  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  a  stake  four  or  five  feet  tall 
driven  in  each  hill.  About  these  stakes 
the  bearing  vines  were  wound  in  spiral 
form,  and  tied  fast  at  the  top.  Culti¬ 
vation  was  easily  done  both  ways,  this 
requiring  very  little  hand  work  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  the  ground  loose. 
Some  growers  use  the  trellis  system, 
but  it  is  more  expensive,  and  requires 
more  hand  work.  However,  it  is  said, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable.  I  have  never  grown  this  fruit, 
therefore,  speak  from  observation  and 
the  experience  of  others  rather  than 
my  own. 

Plums  on  Wild  Plum  Stocks. 

1.  Can  plums  of  good  quality  be  either  bud¬ 
ded  or  grafted  on  our  common  wild  plum 
stocks?  2.  If  they  can  be,  which  is  the  better 
way,  budding  or  grafting?  3.  When  is  the 
proper  time  of  year  for  it  to  be  done7 

Marbleton,  Tenn.  g.  c.  b. 

1.  Plums  of  theeeveral  species  and  types 
will  all  grow  upon  stocks  of  our  wild 
plums,  but  the  varieties  of  the  European 
and  Japan  classes  do  not  succeed  on 
them.  They  overgrow  the  stocks.  Be¬ 
sides,  our  native  plums  all  sprout  very 
badly  from  the  root,  and  are,  therefore, 
exceedingly  annoying  from  this  cause. 
Many  orchardists  and  nurserymen  will 
not  use  them  for  budding  on  the  choice 
varieties  of  our  native  plums,  although 
they  grow  upon  them  perfectly.  The 
Marianna  is  generally  used  as  a  stock 
for  the  Japan  and  native  plums.  In  some 
sections,  it  has  not  proved  hardy,  but 
it  never  sprouts  from  the  root.  The 
peach  is  often  used  as  a  stock  for  the 


Japan  plums,  but  it  is  subject  to  borers, 
and  the  union  between  stock  and  scion 
is  not  always  perfect.  2.  Budding  is 
preferable  to  grafting  for  the  plum  and 
all  other  stone  fruits,  as  the  union  is 
usually  better,  and  it  is  more  quickly 
done.  3.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  budding. 
As  soon  as  the  stocks  are  well  grown, 
the  wood  being  hard  and  the  bark  in 
such  condition  as  to  peel  easily,  the  buds 
may  be  inserted.  This  is  usually  in 
August  and  early  September,  over  the 
larger  part  of  the  country. 

Apples  and  Plums  for  Northern  Indiana. 

What  are  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
adapted  to  this  part  of  the  State,  about  60 
miles  south  of  the  north  line,  of  Summer, 
Fall  and  Winter  kinds?  What  plums  would 
be  preferable?  E-  h.  m. 

S.  Whitney,  Ind. 

A  good  list  of  apples  for  northern  In¬ 
diana  would  be  Summer  Rose,  Early 
Harvest,  Yellow  Transparent,  Fanny, 
Primate,  American  Summer,  Maiden 
Blush,  Jefferis,  Gravenstein,  Wine, 
Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Domine, 
Stark  and  Tolman.  These  varieties  are 
placed  in  order  of  ripening,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  for  family  use  rather  than  mar¬ 
ket,  although  some  of  them  are  very 
good  market  apples.  With  regard  to 
plums  for  culture  for  profit  in  northern 
Indiana,  the  native  Americans  are  best. 
Among  the  most  hardy  and  productive 
are  Milton,  Rockford,  Stoddard,  Ochee- 
da,  American  Eagle  and  Cheney. 

Chestnuts  and  Beechnuts  in  Illinois. 

Can  chestnuts  and  beechnuts  be  raised  in 
Lake  County,  Ill.?  If  so,  state  varieties 
and  culture.  I  would  like  to  set  out  along 
the  fences,  of  which  there  are  about  five 
miles  on  my  farm,  and  use  the  trees  for 
live  posts.  z.  h.  o. 

Lake  Co.,  Ill. 

It  is  probable  that  trees  of  the  chest¬ 
nut  and  beech  are  now  growing  in 
Lake  County,  Ill.  If  not,  it  is  my  belief 
that  they  may  be  grown  there.  The 
beech  will  grow  on  high,  dry  land,  either 
sandy  or  clay,  or  on  low  wet  land,  but 
the  nuts  will  never  be  valuable  except 
as  a  novelty.  They  are  too  small,  and 
the  trees  rarely  bear  heavy  crops.  In 
some  sections,  I  have  seen  them  quite 
abundant  on  large  forest  trees,  every  two 
or  three  years.  The  chestnut  does  not 
live  in  wet  land,  and  does  best  on  high, 
loose  land  that  is  moderately  rich. 
Sandy  land  is  far  better  for  it  than 
that  in  which  clay  predominates.  The 
question  of  living  fence  posts  (trees) 
has  been  recently  discussed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  there  are  two  sides  to  it. 
Trees  may  be  utilized  as  posts,  and  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  have  those  that  will  bear 
something,  thus  profitably  occupying 
the  ground  they  cover.  But  they  should 
not  be  planted  where  it  is  not  certain 
that  fences  will  be  desirable  for  a  life¬ 
time  to  come. 

As  to  varieties  of  the  chestnut,  the 
Paragon  is  best,  all  things  considered. 
Perhaps  the  cheapest  way  to  get  trees 
of  this  variety  would  be  to  buy  or  grow 
seedlings  of  the  European  species,  and 
plant  -them  on  the  proposed  lines. 
When  they  are  three  or  four  years  old, 
cut  all  off  to  the  ground  in  early  Spring, 
and  allow  but  one  sprout  to  grow  from 
each  tree;  this  should  be  trimmed  so 
as  to  have  a  tall,  straight  body.  After 
the  branches  have  started  to  form  the 
top  at  a  proper  height,  they  should  be 
grafted  to  Paragon.  For  several  years 
after  the  burrs  begin  to  form,  they 
should  be  cut  off  in  an  early  stage  of 
their  growth,  for  over-production,  which 
is  a  fault  of  this  variety,  will  stunt  the 
tree,  if  it  is  allowed  to  bear  all  the 
nuts  that  are  likely  to  set.  The  reason 
for  preferring  seedlings  of  the  same 
species  as  the  Paragon  is  that  they  suit 
it  much  better  as  stocks  than  seedlings 
of  our  native  chestnut.  It  is  possible 
that  all  of  them  may  not  be  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  the  severe  Winters 
of  northern  Illinois,  and  I  would  advise 
getting  Paragon  nuts  to  plant,  for  the 
production  of  stocks.  Some  of  them 
would,  doubtless,  produce  good  nuts; 
but  it  would  be  no  safer  to  trust  them 


to  do  so  than  seedlings  of  other  fruits  to 
produce  their  kind.  Grafting  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  secure  good  nuts.  Good, 
clean  cultivation  is  also  essential  while 
the  trees  are  young. 

Varieties  of  Papaw. 

Are  there  any  valuable  named  varieties 
of  papaw?  Are  there  really  two  classes, 
the  yellow  and  the  white-fieshetl?  It  is 
generally  supposed  here  that  the  yellow- 
fleshed  are  better  in  quality.  b.  b. 

Farmingdale.  Ill. 

The  wild  papaw  of  the  central  United 
States  has  been  very  familiar  to  me 
from  childhood.  There  is  only  one 
species,  so  far  as  I  know,  Asimina  tri¬ 
loba,  that  is  found  in  the  northern  and 
central  States,  but  I  have  seen  another 
and  very  small,  bushy  species  in  Florida. 
The  latter  bears  a  very  small  fruit,  not 
over  two  inches  long,  and  of  far  dif¬ 
ferent  and  inferior  flavor  to  'the  com¬ 
mon  papaw.  While  the  subject  of  other 
kinds  of  papaws  is  being  mentioned,  it 
'is  well  to  state  that  there  is  a  very  large 
fruit  grown  in  the  very  warmest  parts 
of  Florida  and  California,  and  abund¬ 
antly  in  many  tropical  countries  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Melon  papaw,  and  to 
science  as  Carica  papaya.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  the  common  papaw. 
It  is  an  annual  plant  with  one  straight 
upright  stalk,  along  -which  the  fru’its 
are  borne  in  the  axils  of  'the  large 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  small  muskmelon,  and  resembles 
that  vegetable  in  shape  and  color,  and 
somewhat  in  flavor.  Like  the  musk¬ 
melon,  it  is  hollow,  and  contains  many 
small,  round  seeds.  I  cannot  pronounce 
it  a  delicious  fruit,  although  some  like 
the  flavor  very  well. 

The  true  papaw  grows  on  a  large  bush 
or  small  tree.  One  that  stood  near  my 
old  home  in  southern  Ohio  was  about  a 
foot  in  diameter  of  trunk,  and  the 
branches  spread  out  like  those  of  an 
apple  tree.  In  is  rare  to  find  one  half 
that  size.  It  is  strictly  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  plant,  and  is  found  wild  from  west¬ 
ern  New  York  to  northern  Florida, 
eastern  Texas,  Kansas  and  southern 
Michigan.  The  fruit  varies  in  quality, 
size,  shape  and  season  of  ripening, 
much  like  other  wild  fruits.  Some  are 
scarcely  three  inches  long,  and  nearly 
round  in  shape,  others  are  more  than 
six  inches  long,  and  over  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Soil  and  location  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
the  largest  being  found  in  the  rich,  vir¬ 
gin  soils  along  the  creeks  and  rivers  of 
the  central  States. 

The  color  of  the  flesh  varies  from 
creamy  white  to  pale  yellow  when  soft 
and  ripe,  but  turns  brown  when  over¬ 
ripe.  Some  of  the  most  delicious  papaws 
I  ever  ate  were  found  hanging  on  the 
bushes  in  November  when  I  was  hunt¬ 
ing  squirrels.  They  were  late  'in  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  had  shriveled,  and  the  flesh 
was  brown.  The  flavor  was  sweet  and 
delicious,  having  lost  the  peculiar  “sick- 
ish”  taste  that  freshly-ripened  papaws 
have  to  most  people.  However,  I  like 
the  flavor  of  the  papaw  in  all  its  stages 
of  full  ripeness. 


So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  named 
varieties  of  the  papaw,  although  there 
are  some  that  might  well  deserve  such 
distinction.  It  would,  probably,  be 
easy  to  propagate  such  by  budding  or 
grafting,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
tried.  Those  who  have  really  choice 
varieties  within  reach,  should  propagate 
them  and  make  them  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  this  is  a  good  fruit  that  is  neg¬ 
lected,  except  perhaps,  to  spare  a  tree  or 
bush  occasionally  in  clearing  land  of  its 
natural  growth. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


Paragon  Chestnut 
Seedlings 

the  best  stock  on  which  to  Kraft  the  improved  varie¬ 
ties.  All  s:zes  up  to  eight  feet.  W'ite  for  prices. 

U.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


TDCCC  S,  Dl  1  MTS  at  low  prices-  Apple.  Pear, 
I  lit  Li  0 (  r  L K II  I  v  arl(j  u m ,  lie.  Peaches,  Sc 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nurskry.  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


POTTKD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Sample.  50c.  p»r  dozen.  Standard  sorts, 
II  per  100.  Miller  Raspberry  and  Lucretia  Dewberry, 
*.i.50  per  1  000.  SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


A  I  POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — 
I  Northern  Krown.  Will  fruit  next  season.  Also 
layer  plants.  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES.  Send  for  list.  The 
Elizabeth  Nursery  Co  ,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


GLADSTONE  Strawberry  Plants,  by  mall,  for  II. 
List  free.  T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia.  N.  J. 


£500  Brandywine  Strawby  Pltsfl.  Fruit  Tree' 5  to S»c. 
ea.  Cat.  free.  C.  A.  Hyatt,  Croton-: n-I I udson,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ’SlX'izSS. 

Sample.  75c.  per  100:  B1k  Ben,  Mammoth  Queen. G  ar- 
sione.  AuKust  Luther.  $1  per  100:  Marsden  Perry, 
fl  25  per  100;  Chas.  A.  Green's  Big  Berry,  il  ptr  dozen 
by  mail:  after  September  10  oy  express. 

JAMES  LIPPINGOTT  JR.,  Mount  Holly.  N.J. 


Seed  Wheat — Gold  Coin  SI  10.  Bags 

free.  G.  E.  NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT 


DOES  YOUR 
WHEAT 
CRINKLE? 


Circular  compares  yields  of  17  varieties.  If  so,  do 
not  order  a  bushel  until  you  see  it. 

S.  J.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


eed  Wheat 


Pedigree  Seed  Wheat.  Krown 
from  hand-assorted  seed.  Send 


EED  WHEAT 


P— D  AWSON’S  GOLDEN 

_ __ _  _ _ J  CHAFF.  Last  year’s  yield 

>  bushels  per  acre.  Price,  ecleaned:  Two  bushels 
10;  four  or  more  bushels  <1  per  bushel  and  pay  for 
;s,  15c.  each;  f.  o.  b.  at  Grafton.  Oh  o.  Cash  with 


IryThem 


HEATS 


ND  SEE 


Most  popular,  largest  yielding,  and  strongest-strawed 
sorts  grown.  Clawson  Longberry,  Jones  Longberry, 
No  1"  Oatka,  Pedigree  Genesee  Giant  Early  Arca¬ 
dian,  and  others  Send  for  descriptive  price-list  to 
A.  N.  JONES,  Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  \, 


□ 


Business  Trees  S  Best  Trees 

plSbuyRKBT HE  ROGERS  NURSERIES® 


□ 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

Luther  Burbank’s  latest  and  best  production.  We  are 
the  introducers  and  can  furnish  first-class  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  500  acres  in  nursery  stock— shade  trees, 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small  fruit  plants,  in 
fact  anything  you  can  ask  for.  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate 
picture  of  October  Purple  Plum,  free.  Write  to-day. 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  Box  10,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


finer  lot  of  Peac-li  Trees  in  the  U.  S.,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
:rie  two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards,  guaranteed  free  from  sea  . 
orers,  yellows,  aphis,  etc.  Large  stock  of  Fear,  I  lum,  PP  » 

Hierry,  Quiuce,  Etc.  Immense  supply  of  Small  l<ruit 
luudred  of  Carloads  of  - 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

O  Acres  Hardy  Hoses,  none  better  grown.  44  greenhouses  filled 
ith  Palms,  Ficus,  Perm:,  Hoses,  litc.  Large  importation  Mol- 
*mi  Bulbs  in  season.  43  years,  1000  Acres.  Correspond'  >ce  and  por- 


THE  STORRS  &  HARR'SON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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Ashes  for  Wheat;  Crimson  Clover. 

IF.  R.  B.,  Turner,  N.  Y.—  1.  What- is  the  best 
combination,  chemically,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  for  fertilizing  a  clay  loam  soil, 
with  more  or  less  stone,  to  be  seeded  this 
Pall  with  wheat?  2.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  using  unleached  hard-wood  ashes,  which 
I  can  have  delivered  at  about  $8.30  per  ton, 
but  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what  should  be 
added  to  get  the  best  result.  Is  it  safe  to 
sow  Crimson  clover  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  September,  in  this  section? 

Ans. — 1.  If  you  can  obtain  first-class 
unleached  ashes  at  $8.50  per  ton,  we 
would  advise  you  to  use  them.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  combination  would  be  two  parts 
by  weight  of  the  ashes,  and  one  part  of 
fine  ground  bone.  We  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  try  to  mix  the  bone  and 
ashes  before  applying  them.  They  do 
not  mix  well,  the  ashes  being  too  dry 
and  powdery  for  the  bone.  Broadcast 
the  ashes  before  harrowing,  and  drill 
the  bone  in  with  the  wheat.  From  200 
to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  the  bone 
should  give  good  results.  2.  We  do  not 
advise  the  sowing  of  Crimson  clover  in 
your  latitude  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
September;  the  chances  would  be  all 
aga/inst  its  living  through  the  Winter. 

Ants  and  a  Pear  Tree. 

H.  A.  C.,  Allentown,  Pa.— I  have  an  An- 
gouleme  pear  tree,  about  15  feet  high,  that 
Is  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  some  insect 
which  is  eating  away  the  cambium  under 
the  outer  bark.  Lately  I  peeled  off  all  the 
loose  bark,  washed  the  tree  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  hot  water,  then 
smeared  it  over  with  mud,  to  which  I 
added  a  little  lime  to  make  it  stick  better. 
Under  the  loose  bark,  I  found  many  ants, 
and  one  or  two  quite  small  worms;  those 
were  all  the  insects  I  could  discover.  Do 
you  think  the  ants  did  the  mischief,  or  are 
they  simply  following  up  the  work  of  some 
other  destroyer?  What  treatment  do  you 
recommend  to  stay  the  evil  and  save  the 
tree?  It  looks  thrifty  otherwise,  has  borne 
a  good  deal  of  fruit,  and  is  bearing  a  much 
larger  crop  than  usual  this  year. 

Ans. — I  am  quite  sure  that  ants  were 
not  the  primary  cause  of  the  condition 
of  H.  A.  S.’s  pear  tree.  I  know  of  no 
ants  in  this  part  of  the  country  which 
attack  living,  healthy  wood  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Doubtless,  the  bark  of  the  tree 
had  been  injured  in  some  way,  so  that 
borers  or  other  insects,  or  possibly,  some 
fungous  disease,  got  a  foothold,  and 
finally  formed  a  suitable  place  for  ants 
to  frequent.  Without  seeing  the  tree,  I 
could  add  nothing  to  the  treatment  given 

it  by  its  owner.  m.  v.  s. 

• 

Killing  Ants  in  the  Soil. 

IF.  F.  It.,  Allentown,  Pa.— I  have  a  very 
small  vegetable  garden,  but  I  make  good 
use  of  it.  In  some  places,  particularly 
where  I  am  obliged  to  raise  my  lettuce,  the 
soil  is  so  full  of  small  ants  that  the  place 
is  worthless.  The  ants  eat  off  the  lettuce 
near  the  roots  before  it  is  an  inch  high.  I 
ought  to  put  in  my  Fall  crop  very  soon. 
Can  you  recommend  anything  that  wifi  kill 
the  ants,  and  not  make  the  soil  worthless? 

Ans.— The  only  method  I  can  suggest 
for  clearing  the  soil  of  ants  is  to  make 
some  holes  in  the  soil  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick  or  iron  bar,  a  few  inches 
in  depth,  and  then  pour  into  each  hole 
an  ounce  or  so  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
quickly  closing  the  hole  with  earth,  or 
better,  a  chunk  of  sod.  The  fumes  from 
this  liquid  will  quickly  penetrate  all 
through  the  soil,  and  be  sure  death  to 
all  animal  life.  The  fumes  will  soon 
pass  out  of  the  soil,  and  will  not  in¬ 
jure  it  in  the  least.  The  liquid  is  very 
destructive  to  all  vegetation  it  may 
touch.  If  the  nest  of  ants  can  be  found, 
it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  punch  sev¬ 
eral  holes  in  it,  and  treat  it  with  the 
bisulphide.  It  might  be  practicable  to 
employ  the  sponge  and  sweetened  water 
method  in  this  case.  m.  v.  s. 

Broadcasting  Cow  Peas;  Wireworms. 

O.  S.,  La  Plume,  Pa.— 1.  I  sowed  a  piece 
of  ground  to  cow  peas  in  May,  and  have  a 
fair  growth  of  peas,  but  a  bigger  growth 
of  pigweeds,  barn  grass  and  pusley.  Is 
not  this  a  serious  objection  to  sowing  them 
broadcast?  My  ground  will  be  completely 
seeded  to  the  above-named  weeds,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  crop  of  weeds  will 
use  up  too  much  plant  food.  2.  I  have  a 
piece  of  ground  badly  infested  with  wire- 
worms.  Would  this  fact  be  an  objection 
to  setting  it  to  strawberries  next  Spring? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  had  this 
trouble  with  cow  peas  when  broadcasted 


at  the  rate  of  five  pecks  to  the  acre. 
With  a  perfect  stand,  the  cow  peas  will 
usually  crowd  the  weeds,  and  smother 
them,  at  least  keep  them  back  so  that 
they  do  pot  form  seed.  It  is  certainly 
an  advantage  in  many  ways  to  drill  the 
cow  peas,  and  keep  them  well  cultivated. 
If  this  field  could  have  been  taken  in 
time,  before  the  weeds  went  to  seed,  we 
would  have  run  the  mower  over  it,  cut¬ 
ting  off  both  cow  peas  and  weeds.  This 
would  have  destroyed  the  weeds,  while 
the  cow  peas  would  have  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  growth  before  frost.  2.  Wireworms 
do  not  seem  to  trouble  the  roots  of 
strawberries  as  do  the  white  grubs. 
The  wireworm  either  does  not  find  the 
strawberry  roots  good  eating,  or  else 
prefers  the  roots  of  weeds  growing  in 
the  patch. 


Short  Stories. 

A  Butterfly  Farm. — The  commercial 
breeding  of  butterflies  seems  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  industry,  but  this  is  done  by 
one  English  entomologist.  The  butter¬ 
flies,  both  British  and  foreign,  are  bred 
and  mounted  for  collectors,  and  collec¬ 
tions  are  sold  containing  all  the  way 
from  10  to  10,000  specimens.  The  larvae 
and  cocoons  are  placed  in  breeding 
cages,  in  glass  houses  of  various  tem¬ 
peratures.  Many  of  the  caterpillars  are 
fed  in  the  garden,  on  various  trees,  the 
insects  being  confined  by  a  gauze  cov¬ 
ering.  Some  rare  and  remarkable  tropi¬ 
cal  butterflies  and  moths  have  been  bred 
at  this  place,  among  them  the  giant 
Atlas  moth  of  Asia,  whose  wings  are 
said  to  reach  a  spread  of  10  inches. 

Four  Wrong  Principles. — Admiral 
Schley  has  an  article  in  Leslie’s  ivaonthly 
in  which  he  describes  the  Santiago  cam¬ 
paign.  Among  other  things  he  says: 

Subsequently,  in  Porto  Rico,  I  talked 
very  frankly  with  Spanish  officers.  They 
said  a  great  deal  about  their  honor.  We 
all  admitted  it.  But  one  day  I  told  them 

I  thought  there  were  four  fundamentally 
wrong  military  traditions  in  Spain:  First, 
the  Spanish  government  thought  that 
Spanish  soldiers  could  fight  without  being 
fed;  second,  that  they  could  be  vigilant 
without  getting  sleep;  third,  that  they 
could  be  loyal  when  they  were  not  being 
paid;  and  fourth,  that  they  were  given  a 
language  so  rich  and  sonorous  and  full  of 
synonyms  that  they  talked  too  much,  and 
did  not  learn  to  fight.  , 

There  are  some  people  who  hold  the 
first  and  second  tradition  about  hired 
men,  tne  third  about  their  wives,  while 
they  'themselves  are  living  examples  of 
the  fourth. 

A  Potato-Bug  Trust. — The  daily  pa¬ 
pers  contain  the  following: 

Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y.,  AHgust  25.— 
Potato  bugs  are  impeding  traffic  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  A  train  was  com¬ 
pletely  stalled  here  yesterday.  The  engine 
driving-wheels  would  not  take  hold.  En¬ 
gineer  Murray  stormed,  and  Fireman  Bill 
Price,  with  broom  in  one  hand  and  a 
bucket  of  sand  in  the  other,  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  marrying  driving-wheels  and 
rails',  and  traffic  was  resumed.  The  bugs 
are  a  late-hatched  crop;  not  finding  any 
potato  vines,  they  are  in  migratory  mood. 
The  dry  weather  makes  the  road-bed  sand 
too  crumbly  for  secure  footing  for  the 
bugs,  and  they  are  taking  to  the  rails  in 
untold  numbers. 

What  with  Potato  bugs  stopping 
trains,  and  refusing  to  be  poisoned  by 
Paris-green,  the  outlook  is  gloomy. 
Possibly  the  following  note  from  our  old 
friend,  N.  Hallock,  of  Long  Island,  may 
indicate  hope: 

“About  four  years  ago,  we  had  a  raid 
of  Potato  bugs  during  the  month  of 
August.  These  late  bugs  are  the  ones 
that  hibernate,  and  are  ready  to  receive 
the  early  potato  in  the  Spring.  During 
that  raid,  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  Petunia  on  the  bug. 
We  are  now  in  the  throes  of  another 
raid;  there  are  Potato  bugs  everywhere, 
in  the  roads,  on  our  walks,  in  our  houses, 
in  fact,  everywhere  that  a  bug  of  its 
size  can  get.  A  dish  of  potato  peelings 
is  soon  covered  by  a  mass  of  scrambling 
bugs;  our  tomatoes  are  stripped,  so 
with  the  eggplants,  though  kept  well 
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covered  with  poison,  each  one  takes  a 
little  and  nes,  but  so  many  come  to  the 
funeral,  and  partake  of  the  funeral 
meats,  that  soon  there  is  no  meat  left. 
Again  my  row  of  Petunias  claims  its 
own;  the  ground  is  completely  covered 
with  the  dead.  But  I  have  found  a  sur¬ 
prise  in  that  of  a  Delphinium  formosum 
plant  (I  have  but  one)  with  only  the 
margin  of  the  leaves  slightly  eaten. 
The  ground  is  absolutely  covered  with 
dead  bugs.  This  seems  to  show  that, 
on  a  short  diet,  they  will  eat  outside  the 
Solanum  relatives.  It  is  the  first  I  have 
ever  observed  their  doing  so. 

“What  the  harvest  will  be  next  year, 
with  all  tnese  bugs  safely  through  the 
Winter,  one  can  scarce  conjecture. 
Why  farmers  do  not  kill  this  last  brood, 
is  a  mark  of  tne  average  shiftless, 
happy-go-lucky  way  of  ‘sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.’  ” 

The  Gum  Crop. — Reports  from  Maine 
say  that  the  last  of  the  spruce-gum  crop 
for  1898  has  been  sent  to  market.  It  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
amounting  to  about  30  tons,  and  valued 
at  about  $03,000.  The  business  of  gath¬ 
ering  this  gum  has  been  reduced  to  al¬ 
most  an  exact  science.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  outfits  and  tools  are  provided  for 
the  harvesters.  After  it  is  gathered  and 
brought  to  the  home  of  the  organizer 
of  the  expedition,  it  is  carefully  assort¬ 
ed  and  packed,  wnen  it  is  ready  for  the 
city  dealer.  The  dealers  are  said  to 
practice  much  trickery  in  the  packing 
of  the  gum  for  market,  mixing  the  poor¬ 
er  qualities  with  the  best  gum.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  thing  In  connection  with  this 
business  is  the  fact  that  the  pickers  ex¬ 
act  a  solemn  promise  from  the  buyers 
that  they  will  not  allow  the  gum  to  be 
manufactured  and  put  on  the  market 
by  a  trust.  One  dealer,  it  was  reported, 
was  unable  to  get  a  pound  of  gum  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  make  such  a  promise. 
The  pickers  and  lumbermen  consider 
all  trusts  things  of  evil,  and  enemies  of 
labor. 

THE  FOOD  FOR  PLANTS. 

Last  week,  while  talking  with  an  in¬ 
telligent  farmer,  the  question  of  feeding 
plants  came  up.  This  man  said  that  he 
understood  that  scientific  men  generally 
agree  that  95  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of 
most  plants  came  out  of  the  air.  He 
said  this  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
big  plants  have  been  grown  in  water 
where  no  soil  ever  was  applied  to  the 
roots.  He  then  said  that,  if  this  is  so, 
it  demonstrates  that  our  old  ideas  of 
feeding  plants  were  wrong,  and  all  we 
need  to  get  big  crops  is  to  get  the  plant 
well  started  in  the  soil,  and  see  that  it 
does  not  suffer  from  water.  He  thought 
this  proves  that  we  had  been  spending 
too  much  money  in  buying  manure  and 
fertilizers  when,  by  stirring  the  soil  so 
that  the  water  could  get  into  it  to  better 
advantage,  we  could  feed  the  plant  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

A  man  who  stood  by,  explained  the 
matter  in  this  way:  “It  is  true,”  he  said, 
“that  the  great  bulk  of  the  plant  comes 
from  the  air,  and  never  passes  through 
the  soil  at  all;  so  you  might  say  that  the 
great  bulk  of  a  man  conies  and  goes 
through  his  lungs,  irom  and  into  the 
air.  A  man  cannot  breathe  through  his 
stomach,  neither  can  he  take  lood  into 
his  system  through  the  lungs.  These 
three  kinds  of  nourishment  must  be  sup¬ 
plied:  the  air  through  the  lungs,  and 
the  water  and  the  solid  food  through  the 
mouth.  In  tne  same  way,  the  plant 
must  have  these  three  kinds  of  food: 
The  water  which  comes  through  the 


For  the  land’s  sake  —  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


roots,  the  part  of  the  plant  which  passes 
away  on  burning,  which  comes  from  the 
air,  and  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is 
left  as  ash,  which  can  enter  only  through 
the  roots,  and  which  must  come  either 
from  the  soil  or  from  something  added 
to  the  soil.  It  is  evident  that  since  ash 
will  not  burn  and  pass  away  into  the 
air,  it  cannot  be  brought  out  of  the  air, 
but  must  be  supplied  from  the  outside. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  these  asn  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  soil  if  we  can  only  make 
them  available  to  the  plant.  This  can  be 
done  to  a  slight  extent  by  plowing,  cul¬ 
tivating  or  draining  the  soil,  and  it  can 
be  done  by  growing  such  crops  as  clover 
and  cow  peas,  which  make  some  of  this 
mineral  matter  available,  and  hold  it  in 
an  available  form  for  other  crops.  What 
we  cannot  obtain  in  this  way  we  must 
supply  artificially  as  fertilizers  or  ma¬ 
nures.” 

This  seems  to  cover  the  ground  very 
well,  and  it  well  shows  how  farmers  are 
feeling  and  groping  their  way  along 
into  this  matter  of  agricultural  science. 
Many  of  them  have  arrived  at  scientific 
conclusions  without  exactly  understand¬ 
ing  how  they  were  reached,  and  when 
once  the  principles  are  made  clear  to 
them,  they  are  always  able  to  apply 
these  principles  in  a  practical  and  help¬ 
ful  way  in  raising  their  crops. 


Potash. 

T^ARMERS  should  know  its 
value  and  its  importance 
in  a  fertilizer  to  be  applied  to 
their  grain  crops. 

Our  illustrated  books  which 
tell  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much 
Potash  a  well-balanced  fertil¬ 
izer  should  contain,  are  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Send 
your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRTJIT  CULT  UR  A 
depend  upon  Good  Crop**  and  they  In 
turn  upon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  Is  made  by 
The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  C 
Materials  Supplied  }or  “  Home  Mixing." 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  RUINED 
GARDEN, 

flower  bed,  green  house 
or  lawn  may  be  the  result 
of  a  few  hours  oi>eration 
of  an  active,  energetic 
mole.  The  remedy  1»  to 
catch  them  on  first  signs 
of  appearance. 

"0ut-0-Sight" 

MOLE  TRAP 

catches  him  every  time.  It’B 
guaranteed  to  do  that.  Can  be 
set  anywhere — under  glass,  In 
the  hot  bed,  &c.  Sample  trap 
_  J  Ct8.  by  mail,  or  have  your  dealer 
order  for  you.  It  is  not  like  others— 

It  I.  better.  Descriptive  matter 
on  traps  mailed  free. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

10  /leek  St.,  Abingdon,  II 


tic  trap 

ealer 

rs— 


Buy  Your  Fertilizers  directi *  1 

Save  Money !  No  Salesman’s  Expenses :  No  Middleman’s  Profit.  Our  enttro  prs4tll 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  A  OO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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^  ^  T  VTT  ▼  » 

Hybridizing  Conference. — The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  of  London,  recent¬ 
ly  appropriated  two  days  from  their  July 
meeting  for  a  conference  on  hybridiza¬ 
tion,  probably  the  first  time  this  very 
important  subject  has  received  full  rec¬ 
ognition.  The  attendance  was  good 
and  the  enthusiasm  great.  The  botan¬ 
ists,  however,  held  themselves  somewhat 
aloof,  as  might  be  expected  of  men  who 
are  having  some  of  their  preconceived 
notions  of  the  natural  relationship  of 
plants  upset  by  the  work  of  practical 
hybridizers,  who  are  not  discouraged  in 
their  attempts  at  cross-fertilization  by 
arbitrary  classifications.  Exhibits  of  re¬ 
markable  hybrid  plants,  belonging  to 
various  classes,  were  held  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  were 
said  to  be  of  great  educational  value. 
The  United  States  was  represented  by 
three  delegates  from  the  Division  of 
Vegetable  Physiology,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Gardeners’  Chronicle  published  por¬ 
traits  of  a  considerable  number  of 
“noted  hybridizers  of  the  world.”  Three 
portraits  are  credited  to  this  country — 
H.  J.  Webber,  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture;  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell 
University,  and  Luther  Burbank,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  omission  of  T.  V.  Munson, 
of  Texas,  is  hard  to  understand. 

Two  Native  Plums,  Milton  and 
Whittaker,  of  the  Chickasaw  or  Wild 
Goose  type,  fruited  here  (Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.)  this  season,  though  plum 
blossoms  were  generally  killed  by  the 
February  freeze.  The  trees  were  plant¬ 
ed  four  years  ago,  and  have  made  a  fine 
growth  with  but  indifferent  care.  Mil- 
ton  ripened  its  first  plums  early  in  July. 
They  were  bright  red,  smaller  than  Rob¬ 
inson,  sweet  and  high-flavored  under 
the  skin,  but  quite  acrid  near  the  pit. 
.Whittaker  followed  about  July  20  with 
fruit  of  the  same  color  and  character, 
but  much  better  quality,  and  as  large  as 
Robinson  at  its  best.  Both  were  little 
harmed  by  curculio,  and  promise  to  be 
healthy  growers  and  full,  early  bearers. 
Whittaker  seems  to  be  much  the  better 
fruit,  and  except  for  succession,  we 
would  prefer  two  trees  of  it  to  one  of 
each  variety.  The  Wild  Goose  and  Rob¬ 
inson  have  never  succeeded  well  in  this 
locality. 

Petunias.  —  After  a  considerable 
period  of  partial  neglect,  the  more  bril¬ 
liant  types  of  the  small-flowered  Pe¬ 
tunias  are  again  being  extensively  plant¬ 
ed  for  bedding  effects.  The  only  im¬ 
provement  gained  in  this  strain  for  the 
last  30  or  40  years,  seems  to  be  in  the 
way  of  dwarf  and  compact-growing  va¬ 
rieties.  The  hybrids  obtained  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  were  fully  as  good  in  color  as 
any  since  made.  In  the  large  or  “giant”- 
flowered  class,  great  improvements  in 
size  and  intensity  of  color  have  been  re¬ 
cently  brought  forward,  but  the  small- 
flowered  varieties,  with  their  myriads 
of  cheerful  blooms,  still  remain  the  fa¬ 
vorite.  The  big  fellows,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  brilliancy,  have  a  certain 
coarseness  of  outline,  and  fail  to  hold 
up  their  heads  after  a  rain.  Double  Pe¬ 
tunias  are  practically  grown  only  as  pot 
or  greenhouse  plants.  Many  of  the  best 
varieties  are  weak  growers  'in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  all  become  woefully  bedraggled 
during  wet  weather.  To  many  there  is 
always  an  old-fashioned  charm  connect¬ 
ed  with  even  the  odor  of  a  bed  of  garden 
Petunias,  as  the  cheery  blossoms  show 
so  little  change  from  our  childhood  days. 

Horticultural  Decorations. — At  the 
fashionable  clambakes  held  near  various 
seaside  resorts,  all  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  garden  truck  are  used  as  table  deco¬ 
rations,  probably  more  in  a  spirit  of 
ridicule  than  thankfulness  that  the  par¬ 
takers  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  good 


things  they  take  no  personal  part  in  pro¬ 
ducing.  However  that  may  be,  the  fea¬ 
ture  may  be  usefully  applied  by  others 
who  are  in  a  better  position  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  really  decorative  beauties  of 
many  little-used  horticultural  products. 
We  all  know  the  pleasing  effect  of  a 
well-arranged  basket  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  fruits,  but  few  have  given  thought 
to  an  extension  of  the  list  of  subjects 
among  the  smaller  fruits.  In  season,  we 
may  mention  bright  effects  produced  by 
fruiting  branches  of  the  dwarf  June- 
berry  and  Ekeagnus  longipes  (which 
might  be  called  “olive  berry,”  as  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  olive  family),  well-ripened 
clusters  of  blackberries,  and  the  Japan¬ 
ese  wineberry,  associated  with  ample 
foliage,  bunches  of  the  remarkable  Chi¬ 
nese  lantern  fruits  (Physalis  Franchet- 
ti),  and  brightest  of  all,  well-fruited 
branches  of  the  brilliant  Strawberry- 
raspberry.  Lastly,  in  point  of  ripening, 
would  come  the  bright  red  or  yellow 
Buffaloberry  (Sheperdia  argentea),  but 
this  is  as  yet  but  little  cultivated.  No 
reference  to  garnishing  vegetables  is 
needed,  as  they  belong  more  particularly 
to  culinary  effects.  w.  v.  f. 


Resistant  Trees. — On  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Henry  Van  Dreaser,  Cobleskill,  N. 
Y.,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  powers  of  resistance  of  different 
trees.  Two  years  ago,  a  bolt  of  light¬ 
ning  struck  the  barn,  and  followed'  a 
pipe  underground  from  the  barn  to  the 
house.  This  pipe  ran  close  to  a  row  of 
trees — three  cherry,  and  one  small  ar- 
borvitae.  The  big  cherry  trees  are  now 
•  completely  dead.  They  were  killed  al¬ 
most  instantly  by  the  lightning.  The 
arborvitao  tree  is  still  alive  and  in  fair¬ 
ly  good  condition.  There  must  have 
been  some  difference  in  the  powers  of 
resistance  of  these  trees.  Some  one  will 
ask,  What  became  of  the  lightning?  It 
passed  into  the  house,  and  finally  dis¬ 
appeared  without  doing  any  serious 
damage. 

A  New  Rose. — Still  another  new  rose 
of  the  Catherine  Mermet  family  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  Maid  of  Honor.  The  Mermet 
seems  strongly  addicted  to  “sports,”  as 
the  florists  say;  bud  variations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  botanists.  It  is  a  Tea  rose, 
sent  out  by  its  French  originator  in 
1869,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  large, 
full,  shapely  flowers  and  clear  flesh-pink 
tint.  The  Bride,  sent  out  in  1885,  was 
a  bud  variation  from  it,  and  this  still  re¬ 
mains  the  finest  white  forcing  rose.  Then 
came  the  Waban,  sometimes  called  the 
Red  Mermet,  in  1891;  this  is  a  bright 
carmine,  but  it  did  not  prove  a  desirable 
variety  for  the  florist,  and  is  now  little 
grown.  In  1892,  still  another  Mermet 
sport,  the  Bridesmaid,  appeared;  it  'is 
very  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
the  parent,  but  is  deeper  and  more  con¬ 
stant  in  color.  In  dull  Winter  weather, 
the  Mermet  often  fades  to  a  sickly  yel¬ 
lowish  tint,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
its  appearance,  while  the  Bridesmaid 
keeps  a  brighter  shade.  Maid  of  Honor 
is  said  to  be  more  robust  and  productive 
than  Bridesmaid.  It  is  an  odd  commen¬ 
tary  on  horticultural  luck  that  a  man 
may  hybridize  for  years,  with  some  def¬ 
inite  object  in  view,  without  ever  ob¬ 
taining  a  new  variety  so  valuable  com¬ 
mercially  as  some  of  these  casual  sports. 

Newer  Varieties  of  Clematis. — Con¬ 
sidering  the  showy  flowers  of  the  Cle¬ 
matis,  it  is  surprising  that  this  climber 
is  not  more  common.  The  purple-flow¬ 
ered  Jackmanni  is  most  widely  known, 
and  although  it  has  been  in  cultivation 
nearly  40  years,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
best.  Mme.  Edouard  Andre,  first  pub¬ 
licly  shown  in  this  country  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  has  been  alluded  to  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  these  columns;  the  showy 
flowers  are  a  rich  crimson,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  real  red  seen  in  the  large- 
flowered  varieties.  Somewhat  similar  to 
Mme.  Andre,  but  not  so  deep  in  color,  is 
M.  Koster,  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
America  this  year.  It  is  said  to  be 


stronger  in  growth  and  freer  in  flower 
than  Mme.  Andre.  Mme.  Baron  Veil- 
lard,  pinkish  lavender,  is  one  of  the 
newer  sorts,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
grower.  A  new  French  variety,  not  yet 
introduced  to  this  country,  is  Nelly 
Moser;  the  flowers  are  described  as  six 
inches  in  diameter,  in  color  rosy  lilac, 
having  down  the  center  of  each  petal  a 
vivid  carmine  stripe.  Among  the  older 
large-flowered  varieties  there  are  many 
fine  and  showy  sorts,  several  of  them 
continuing  to  bloom  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  These  plants  like  a 
deep,  well-worked  soil,  with  good  drain¬ 
age;  if  very  heavy  and  clayey,  leaf  mold 
and  sharp  sand  should  be  worked  into 
it. 

Insect-Eating  Plants. — An  interest¬ 
ing  little  group  of  so-called  carnivorous 
plants  in  the  window  of  a  New  York 
store  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  The  plants  were  the  little 
Venus’s  Fly-trap,  Dionaea  muscipula,  a 
native  of  sandy  bogs  in  North  Carolina. 
This  very  interesting  and  uncommon 
plant  is  a  member  of  the  Sundew  fam¬ 
ily.  Its  oddly-shaped  leaves  look  like 
winged  stems  expanding  at  the  top  into 
two  lobes  hinged  together  at  the  back, 
like  a  pair  of  tiny* clam  shells.  These 
lobes  have  around  them  a  tiny  fringe, 
like  eyelashes,  and  they  also  have  in¬ 
side  a  number  of  stiff  little  bristles. 
Some  of  the  twin  lobes  will  be  spread 
wide  open,  like  the  clam  when  looking 
for  its  dinner,  others  will  be  tightly 
closed.  Gently  tickle  the  wide-open 
lobes  with  some  light  object,  and  they 
will  close  up  as  quickly  as  the  sensitive 
Mimosa,  opening  again  after  a  short  in¬ 
terval,  feeling,  apparently,  that  their 
confidence  has  been  trilled  with.  Let 
some  unwary  insect  stroll  across  those 
inviting  little  green  clam  shells;  they 
close  up  instantly  and,  apparently,  re¬ 
main  closed  until  they  have  digested  the 
unlucky  insect.  The  Venus’s  Fly-trap 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  investiga¬ 
tion  by  scientists,  and  although  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  finally 
settled,  it  is  believed  that  the  plant  does 
capture  insects  for  their  nutritive  value. 
There  are  several  other  carnivorous  or, 
more  properly,  insectivorous  plants  na¬ 
tive  to  this  country,  including  the  Pitch¬ 
er  plant,  known  also  as  Side-saddle 
flower  and  Whip-poor-will’s  shoe.  The 
East  Indian  Pitcher  plants  are  guilty  of 
similar  murderous  proclivities — they, 
and  our  native  Pitcher  plant,  first  drug 
the  unfortunate  'insect  with  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquid  secreted  within  their  pitch¬ 
ers,  and  assimilate  the  victim  after¬ 
wards,  instead  of  boldly  capturing  it, 
like  the  Venus’s  Fly-trap. 


The  Freedom  Tomato.— We  did  not  try 
the  Freedom  tomato  this  season.  Several 
market  gardeners  about  here  are  growing 
it,  however,  and  report  it  prolific  and  free 
from  blemishes,  considering  the  rather  un¬ 
favorable  early  season.  As  truckers  seldom 
make  really  comparative  tests,  they  are 
not  so  sure  of  its  extreme  earliness.  The 
general  opinion  is  favorable,  and  it  will  be 
again  tested. 

New  Varieties.— M.  Crawford,  in  his 
strawberry  report,  truly  says: 

“As  a  rule,  originators  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  name  and  introduce  their  pro¬ 
ductions.  It  is  far  better  to  show  one’s 
faith  in  a  new  seedling  by  growing  it  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  letting  its  merits  become 
known  in  that  way.  There  is  no  need  of 
haste.  It  will  become  more  valuable  each 
season,  if  it  possesses  merit;  if  It  has  seri¬ 
ous  defects,  the  less  said  about  it  the  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  when  one  has 
a  valuable  seedling,  to  send  it  for  trial  to 
some  of  the  experiment  stations.  They 
are  perfectly  reliable,  and  abundantly  com¬ 
petent  to  give  an  impartial  report.” 

Herbaceous  Phloxes,  which  are  now 
making  a  vivid  display,  are  among  the 
most  satisfactory  border  plants  we  have; 
they  are  hardy,  easily  cared  for,  brilliant 
in  color,  and  many  of  them  have  a  deli¬ 
cious  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  usually 
produced  in  July  and  August,  but  if  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  out  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  again  in  July,  Sep¬ 
tember  flowers  will  be  obtained.  The 
flowers  are  especially  fine  on  two-year-old 
plants;  after  the  third  year,  it  is  well  to 
divide  and  replant  the  clumps  in  the  Fall. 
These  plants  are  often  increased  freely 


from  self-sown  seedlings.  There  are  many 
named  varieties. 

Sweet  Fameuse  Apple.— Mr.  Henry 
Floyd,  of  Eureka,  Wis.,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  about  this  variety: 

“The  tree  stands  on  a  limestone  ridge.  I 
think  it  is  about  26  years  old.  it  is  three 
feet  in  circumference.  Its  origin  was  from 
cider  pomace  of  the  Snow,  a  tew  of  which 
were  transplanted.  They  and  three  others 
are  alive,  and  quite  a  hedge  of  others  not 
transplanted,  where  the  pomace  was  scat¬ 
tered,  are  living,  but  ot  no  value  above 
very  ordinary.  Three  years  ago,  I  swapped 
sour  apples  for  sweet  with  the  owner  of 
this  tree,  and  found  the  quality  so  good 
that  it  was  exhibited  at  our  Fall  show. 
Our  secretary  knew  the  fact  of  its  origin 
from  Fameuse  pomace,  hence  we  named 
it  Sweet  Fameuse.  Last  Winter,  at  our 
Winter  show  at  Madison,  it  was  thought 
well  of  by  many  of  our  State  horticultur¬ 
ists.  The  tree  for  a  long  time  escaped  the 
notice  of  any  horticulturist,  hence  none 
was  propagated  until  very  recently,  and 
then  very  lew.  We  hope  to  learn  soon  of 
its  value  to  the  public  from  an  extended 
planting.  The  color  of  the  fruit  is  very 
dark  red  all  over;  skin,  thick;  flesh,  white, 
hard,  fine  and  sweet.  Season  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  April.  Size,  under  medium.  Shape, 
angular,  like  Peck’s  Pleasant.  The  tree  is 
in  full  foliage,  making  a  fair  growth,  but 
has  no  crop  this  year.  All  varieties  are  in 
the  same  fix.” 


4  4  The  Prudent  Man  Setteth 
His  House  in  Order.” 


Your  human  tenement  should  be  given 
even  more  careful  aUeniion  than  ihe 
house  you  live  tn.  Set  it  in  order  by 
thoroughly  renovating  your  whole  system 
through  blood  made  pure  by  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Then  every  organ 
will  ad  promptly  and  regularly. 


rCheap  Preservative  Paint. 

^For  rough  woodwork.  Costs  only  50  cents 
gallon,  but  preserves  wood  better  than  $  I  . 
rpaint,  and  also  looks  well  and  wears  well.  Made 
Creosote,  M  the  best  wood-preservative  known.” 
Send  for  a  color-card  of  Cabot's  Creosote 
^Farm  and  Fence  Paint. 

kSAMUEL  CABOT, S/  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass.. 
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YOUR  BOYHOOD  DAYS 

COME  BACK  WITH  A  Itl.'M  I* 


when  you  look  at  the  original  of  this  “Mil  king  Time."  We 


send  it  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for  framing,  for  a  2c. 

np.  THE  FENCE  used  In  this  cut  is  the 


cent,  stamp. 
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HARTMAN 


»  STEEL  ROD 

LAWN  FENCE. 

Very  strong,  cheap  as  wood.  Write  at  once  for  prices. 

HARTMAN  MFQ.  CO.,  Box  19,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  Office,  Room  70.  309  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
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STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 

strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Trices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  8TH1M1  FENCE  CO. 

Box  21,  Winchester,  Indiana,  11.  8.  A. 


u. 


THE  SUCCESS 

of  Page  Fence  Is  not  in  doubt.  Over  500,000  farmers 
are  using  it,  and  telling  their  neighbors  to  une  It. 

PARK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


DON’T  READ  THIS 

unless  you  are  interested  in  farm  fencing.  HARD 
COILED  SPRING  WIRE.  HEAVY  HARD  SPUING 
STAYS,  and  FROST  WEDGE-LOCKS,  will  turn 
your  stock  when  others  fail.  See  our  exhibit  8tate 
Fair  ground. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


LOOSE  WIRE  FENCES 

are  quickly  made  tight 
as  new  with 

Success  Fence  Ratchets. 

No  holes  to  bore  In  end  posts.  They  quickly  attach 
in  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and  grip  the  wires  au’o- 
matieally  as  it  is  wound  on  No  new  fence  complete 
without  them.  They  give  perfect  control  of  each  wire 
We  will  mail  yon  a  sample 
to  test,  if  ye  u  will  bend  us  1U  cents 
to  cover  postage  only.  Circulars 
Free  ot  this  Hatchet,  Wire  Fencing 
and  Supplies. 

W.H,  MASON  &  CO.,  Showing  Wire 
Box  GJ,  Leesburg,  O.  Wound  On. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Fattiifut,  Sentinel. — We  sold  the 
fruit  on  the  new  farm  on  the  trees,  re¬ 
serving  a  few  each  of  pears  and  apples 
for  ourselves.  The  man  who  bought  the 
fruit  agreed  to  look  after  things  for  us, 
and  he  keeps  some  one  on  hand  all  the 
time.  Last  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
Madame  and  I  thought  it  about  time  to 
pick  our  Bartlett  pears,  so  we  drove  up 
and  went  at  it.  The  Madame  stayed  on 
the  ground  and  gave  directions,  while  I 
mounted  the  tree.  The  apple  buyer  had 
left  a  hoy  on  guard.  He  looked  at  us 
for  a  while,  and  then  I  saw  him  walking 
off  down  the  road.  Pretty  soon,  one  of 
the  neighbors  came  marching  into  the 
yard,  with  a  black  frown  on  his  face, 
and  (as  we  learned  later)  a  loaded  re¬ 
volver  in  his  pocket.  It  seems  that  the 
boy  took  us  for  thieves!  He  had  been 
left  there  to  guard  the  premises,  and 
when  two  suspicious  characters  came 
in  and  made  themselves  at  home,  he 
thought  'it  was  time  to  start  for  help! 
That  was  all  right — the  boy  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  sentinel.  That’s  the  sort  of  Amer¬ 
ican  to  put  “on  guard.”  It’s  hard  to 
have  a  fine,  benevolent-looking  woman 
like  the  Madame  taken  for  an  apple 
thief,  but  I  suppose  the  boy  thought  she 
was  under  the  control  of  that  hard-look¬ 
ing  ticket  of  a  man. 

The  Pear  Crop.— Our  Bartletts  are 
yielding  well,  and  prices  are  good  this 
season.  We  shall  plant  a  good  many 
pear  trees  next  Spring.  Bartlett  and 
Bose  make  a  fine  pair  of  pears.  Some 
faint-hearts  tell  us  that  Bartlett  has  had 
'its  day  in  New  Jersey,  because  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  pears  are  so  beautiful  and  easily 
shipped.  Well,  now,  we  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  California  until  the  whole  cli¬ 
mate  of  that  State  is  changed,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  night  temperature.  “Hand¬ 
some  is  that  handsome  does!”  That  ap¬ 
plies  with  double  force  to  the  Bartlett 
pear.  We  can  pack  a  flavor  into  'it  that 
the  Californians  never  know  except  in 
dreams  or  when  they  travel  1,500  miles 
away  from  home.  Therefore,  the  firm  of 
The  Madame,  Bud  &  Co.  will  try  to  de¬ 
velop  a  first-class  orchard  of  Bose  and 
Bartlett  pears. 

A  Fruit  Farm. — In  a  general  way,  our 
ambition  is  to  turn  the  new  farm  into  a 
fine  apple  and  pear  orchard,  making  the 
soil  pay  as  best  we  can  while  the  trees 
are  growing.  We  have  faith  in  trees, 
provided  you  have  charity  enough  for 
them  to  put  your  works  into  the  ground 
where  they  stand. 

“But  you  will  never  live  to  sec  them 
in  full  bearing'.”  says  one  doleful  friend. 
The  Madame,  Bud  &  Co.  don’t  feel  like 
disputing  that  statement,  but  all  the 
same  they  will  put  their  trust  in  trees. 
How  we  do  bless  the  old-time  farmers 
who  planted  the  great  cherry  trees  on 
the  new  farm.  They  are  dead  and  gone. 
The  money  they  made,  the  offices  they 
held,  the  good  deeds  they  did — all  have 
been  lost,  but  the  trees  they  planted  and 
cared  for  live,  and  how  grateful  we  are 
to-day  that  they  were  not  afra'id  to  let  a 
part  of  their  work  pass  on  to  other  gen¬ 
erations.  Yes,  .yes,  ■  those  who  leave 
good  orchards  behind  them  do  some¬ 
thing  for  humanity  that  is  worth  re¬ 
cording. 

Another  Side— It  isn’t  all  sentiment 
either.  I  know  a  farmer — old  and  rheu¬ 
matic— who  has  barely  made  a  living 
raising  corn  and  potatoes.  He  is  now 
too  stiff  to  do  this  work  well,  yet  these 
yearly  crops  must  be  attended  to.  It  is 
hard  and  painful  for  him  now.  You  see 
he  has  raised  nearly  50  crops,  each  re¬ 
quiring  its  full  year,  and  each  carrying 
nothing  ahead  to  the  next  season.  This 
man  says  that  we  will  never  see  our  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  full  bearing.  He  may  be 
right,  but  let  us  take  his  own  case.  Sup¬ 
pose,  when  he  were  my  age,  he  had  be¬ 
gun  to  set  his  farm  to  good  apple  trees. 
I  am  along  in  years,  it  is  true,  but  we 
will  take  an  actual  case.  Suppose  he 
had  put  a  fair  share  of  his  savings  and 


his  labor  each  year  into  an  orchard,  and 
cared  for  it  faithfully  and  well.  To-day, 
'instead  of  grieving  at  his  inability  to  do 
a  boy’s  work  in  the  potato  field,  he  could 
sell  his  fruit  on  the  trees,  and  rest  in 
quiet  through  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day.  I  tell  you  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
an  old  man  living  in  peace  on  the  fruits 
of  his  young  and  sturdy  days.  As  I  look 
at  it,  he  who  plants  and  cares  for  a  good 
orchard,  lays  up  a  share  of  his  youth 
and  vigor  as  'insurance  against  old  age. 
Banks  and  bonds  are  well  enough,  but 
a  good  Baldwin  apple  tree  will  hold  your 
love  and  your  labor  and  your  money  se¬ 
curely,  and  give  it  back  to  you  in  time 
surer  than  most  human  beings.  At  least, 
that  is  the  opinion  of  The  Madame,  Bud 
&  Co. 

Potato  Points. — I  didn’t  intend  to 
say  a  word  about  potatoes  this  week, 
but  it’s  hard  to  get  away  from  them. 
The  yield  is  quite  satisfactory,  in  spite 
of  bugs  and  blight  and  dry  weather. 
One  piece  of  New  Queens  was  planted  in 
an  old  chicken  yard  where,  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  over  100  chickens  had  their  run. 
With  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer,  this 
piece  ran  a  close  race  with  a  field  where 
cow  peas  were  plowed  under.  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  returns  from  this 
old  yard.  No  use  talking,  lit  pays  to 
have  portable  yards,  and  move  the  hens 
about  so  as  to  crop  after  them.  .  .  . 
We  used  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  early 
potatoes  just  when  they  seemed  ready  to 
give  up.  A  light  shower  came,  and  we 
put  on  about  200  pounds  of  nitrate  per 
acre.  To  the  best  of  my  figuring,  this 
added  $30  to  the  value  of  one  acre’s 
crop.  The  vines  greened  up  and  kept 
growing  and  produced  good  tubers. 
Where  the  nitrate  was  not  used,  the 
vines  never  fully  recovered,  and  pro¬ 
duced  mostly  small  tubers.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that,  if  we  had  put  nitrate  on  the 
entire  early  crop,  we  would  have  gained 
at  least  $6  for  each  dollar’s  worth  of 
nitrate.  .  .  .  The  Carman  varieties 
made  a  hard  fight  against  bugs  and 
blight,  but  at  last,  they  went  down. 
Still  they  were  not  conquered,  for  in 
spite  of  their  poor  start  and  hard  life, 
they  will  give  a  fair  yield.  When  the 
blight  struck  them,  we  dusted  the  dry 
Bordeaux  Mixture  on  eight  rows  through 
the  field.  A  blind  man  could  see  the  ef¬ 
fect.  Those  eight  rows  are  still  green 
and  vigorous,  while  the  rest  of  the  field 
is  dead  as  a  stake. 

SEEN  FROM  A  WHEEL. 

Farms  and  Homes  in  the  Suburbs. 

A  great  change  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  past  in  the  country  surround¬ 
ing  our  great  cities,  notably  New  York. 
More  and  more  of  the  people  who  work 
and  do  business  in  the  cities  have  gone  to 
the  country  or  country  towns  for  homes, 
and  all  over  the  west  end  of  Long  Island 
and  in  the  New  Jersey  counties  within  50 
miles  of  New  York,  are  found  these  subur¬ 
ban  towns,  many  of  them  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  they  nearly  touch  elbows. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  farms  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  suburban  towns,  whose 
owners  are,  apparently,  waiting  for  the 
towns  to  absorb  their  holdings.  They  say 
“Farmin’  don’t  pay,”  and  from  appear¬ 
ances,  it  doesn’t  pay  them.  But  right  at 
their  doors  lie  the  best  markets  in  the 
world;  here  and  there  ampng  them  are 
prosperous  farmers,  and  one  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  difference  is  in  the  “man 
behind  the  plow.” 

Besides  these  suburban  towns,  great 
numbers  of  wealthy  people  have  bought 
large  tracts  of  land  on  which  they  have 
erected  great  mansions,  carriage  houses, 
greenhouses,  laid  out  extensive  lawns, 
planted  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
on  which  have  been  expended  vast  sums 
of  money.  In  some  localities,  a  great 
change  has  been  wrought  by  these  men 
who  have  bought  up  whole  farms,  and  in 
some  cases,  many  farms,  and  have  turned 
these  into  great  estates.  As  a  general 
thing,  this  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the 
country,  for  these  people  want  good  roads; 
they  pay  heavy  taxes,  and  contribute 
liberally  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
in  many  ways.  Many  an  old,  rundown 
farm  with  tumble-down  buildings  has 
been  made  into  an  attractive,  well-kept 
country  home,  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  and 
an  attraction  to  travelers.  The  builders 
of  these  places,  too,  have  furnished  a  con¬ 


siderable  market  for  labor,  and  in  many 
cases,  for  products  of  the  farms  surround¬ 
ing  them. 

Large  numbers  of  these  suburban  homes 
are  found  through  northern  New  Jersey, 
but  not  all  of  the  country  is  given  up  to 
them,  and  interspersed  here  and  there, 
one  finds  many  well-cultivated  farms  and 
gardens.  I  found  one  such  farm  in  Morris 
County,  about  three  miles  from  Morris¬ 
town.  It  Is  beautifully  located  on  one  of 
the  smooth  stone  roads  for  which  this  part 
of  the  country  is  famous.  It  is  the  old 
Bockoven  homestead,  in  which  family  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  The  oldest 
member  of  the  family  is  Grandma  Bock¬ 
oven,  now  in  her  92nd  year,  and  although 
she  isn’t  quite  so  spry  as  she  once  was, 
and  has  some  difficulty  with  her  sight 
and  hearing,  she  is  yet  as  clear  of  mind 
as  ever.  She  came  to  this  place  a  bride 
70  years  ago,  and  this  has  always  been  her 
home  since  that  time.  Here  she  has  seen 
great  changes  take  place,  and  has  reared 
a  large  family,  of  whom  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  now  look  after  her  in  her  old 
age,  and  carry  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  itself  consists  of  200  acres  of 
fertile  land,  very  finely  located  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes.  One  of  the  sons  looks  after 
the  farm  work  in  general,  while  the  other 
devotes  most  of  his  attention  to  growing 
fruits  and  truck,  which  find  a  ready  sale 
at  good  prices  In  the  Morristown  market. 
A  large  apple  orchard  is  bearing  a  fair 
crop  of  apples  this  year.  The  trees  look 
thrifty  and  well-cared  for,  though  I  was 
told  that  they  have  never  been  sprayed. 
There  has  seemed  to  be  with  them  little 
need  of  spraying,  and  as  there  is  an 
abundance  of  work,  especially  at  the  time 
when  spraying  is  usually  needed,  it  has 
never  been  resorted  to.  The  ordinary  va¬ 
rieties  are  grown,  and  there  are  several 
trees  of  early  apples,  all  of  which  are  sold 
in  the  home  market*.  1  was  told  that  there 
were  a  few  trees  of  Ben  Davis,  but  that 
the  storekeepers  to  whom  most  of  the 
produce  is  sold  had  become  acquainted 
with  this  fruit,  and  wanted  no  more  of  it. 
Now  it  has  to  be  sold  to  hucksters,  who 
peddle  it  around  in  the  cities  nearby,  to 
those  who  have  not  made  its  intimate 
acquaintance. 

There  are  two  large  peach  orchards,  and 
these  usu.ally  furnish  a  considerable  source 
of  income,  but  this  year,  the  crop  is  light. 
Trials  are  now  being  made  with  several 
different  varieties  of  Japan  plums.  The 
trees  look  thrifty,  and  are  bearing  heavy 
crops,  though  young,  but  the  Abundance 
and  Burbank  seem  to  be  taking  the  lead. 
Cherries  and  pears  have  succeeded  well, 
and  have  proved  extremely  profitable. 
Strawberries  have  received  considerable 
care,  and  have  given  good  crops.  The 
narrow  matted  row  is  the  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  adopted.  A  large  acreage  of  potatoes 
was  remarkably  free  from  bugs,  and 
showed  but  little  blight.  All  the  fruit,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  truck  grown,  finds  a  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  stores  at  Morristown.  The 
point  seems  to  be  to  grow  products  of  good 
quality,  pack  them  In  nice  shape,  and  put 
them  on  the  market  in  the  freshest  and 
best  condition. 

That  the  course  of  farming  adopted  here 
and  the  methods  employed  have  been  sat¬ 
isfactory,  is  shown  by  the  condition  of  the 
farm,  size  of  the  buildings,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  air  of  prosperity  that  prevails;  still, 
one  would  not  have  to  go  far  to  find  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  living  in  tumble-down  houses, 
whose  farms  are  weedy  and  rundown,  and 
who  are  surrounded  by  a  general  air  of 
neglect  and  decay.  The  latter  always  say, 
“Farmin’  don’t  pay!”  Why  the  differ¬ 
ence?  f.  h.  v. 


Preserves 

A  | — fruits,  Jell lo*,  pickles  or  catsup  are 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  more 
healthfully  sealed  with  Iteflnet 
Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  other 
method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be 

'“"""Refined 

Paraffine  Wax 

in  every  household.  It  is  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cako  of 
it  with  a  list  of  its  many  uses 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 

Bold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER  ™ 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  B IT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


YOUR 
WAGON 
WHEELS 

may  need  new  rlnga, 
new  Hpokea  or  new 
tires.  These  repairs 
liavo  to  bo  made  every 
little  while  with  wood¬ 
en  wheels.  Stop  all  this 
expenso  for  all  time 
by  buying  a  set  of  our 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

They  are  made  with  direct  or  Mtuicigcred  oval 
*pokcM,  hrou<l  tire**,  imy  height,  and  to  fit 
uny  wutroii.  They  can’t  rot.,  goto  upokeaand 
need  no  tire  net  tin  at -last  indefinitely-  There 
ia  only  one  thing  better,  and  that  is  an 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON . 

Our  free  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about 
both  and  gives  prices.  Send  for  It. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box  88,  Quincy,  111. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


writs  us 

Metal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


New  and 
Novel,  a 
Sight 
Seller. 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  AGENTS 
,  ■  ■ 1  Combination 

WRENCH  AND  JACK 

for  Buggies,  Carriages  St  Light  Wagons.! 
Removes  and  grasps  burr  while  Jx-k 
acts  as  continua¬ 
tion  of  axle,  sun 


PRIDE 

$1.00  porting  wheel  and  leaving  spindle  clear  for  oiling. 


No 


lost  washers  No  soiled  hands.  Agonts  write  for  special  prices 

COMBINAN.  WRENCH  &  JACK  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


★  .  ★  ★ 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

SEPTEMBER  FIRST  marks  the  introduction  of  the 
1900  or  improved  20th  CENTURY  “Baby”  or 
“Dairy”  sizes  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators.  These 
improvements  denote  another  great  advance  in  cream 
separator  construction  and  efficiency,  materially  increase 
capacities,  and  render  the  neiv  “Alpha”  disc  machines 
simply  unapproachable  by  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
cream  separator,  either  in  efficiency,  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  or  practical  cheapness.  Overwhelming  as  has 
been  the  conceded  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  machines 
heretofore  their  standard  is  now  raised  still  higher  and 
they  are  more  than  ever  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves  as 
regards  all  possible  competition.  No  effort  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  new  20th  CENTURY  De  Laval 
machines  literally  perfect  separators — machines  for  every¬ 
body,  that  nobody  can  criticise  and  nobody  ask  for  any¬ 
thing  better  or  cheaper. 

Send  for  6iNew  Century"  catalogue . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &.  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mb.  F.  E.  Dawley,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
farmers’  institutes,  is  considering  the  plan  of  opening 
the  season  with  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  workers. 
In  some  of  the  States,  a  “round  up”  meeting  is  held 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  but  Mr.  Dawley  thinks  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  speakers  come  together, 
and  make  a  good  start.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  favors  the  plan, 
and  hopes  it  will  be  carried  out.  U^der  Mr.  Dawley’s 
management,  the  institutes  have  been  improved  and 
made  very  effective.  It  'is  well  enough  to  get  together 
after  the  battle,  but  better  still  to  plan  it  before  a 
shot  is  fired. 

* 

Another  trust  is  now  reported  as  oppressing  the 
poor  consumers — the  diamond  trust.  Prices  are  to  be 
advanced,  on  the  plea  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  dia¬ 
monds  on  the  market.  This  is  bad  news  so  near  to 
the  beginning  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  long,  cold 
Winter.  How  much  longer  are  we  to  permit  these 
merciless  trusts  to  curtail  the  supply  and  raise  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  Of  course,  there  are 
counterfeit  diamonds  which  some  people  affect,  but 
the  sturdy  farmer  scorns  shams  like  these,  and  will 
wear  the  genuine  stones  or  none.  Down  with  such 
monopolists  as  the  diamond  trust. 

* 

The  Minnesota  Food  Commissioner  is  now  looking 
out  for  weighted  butter,  complaints  being  made  that 
much  butter  of  this  class  'is  now  coming  into  Minne¬ 
apolis.  The  Minneapolis  Produce  Exchange  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  will  prosecute  dealers  sending  this  to 
market.  Several  compounds  are  sold  for  the  purpose, 
chromate  of  lead  being  apparently  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dient.  The  method  used  is  to  rechurn  butter  with 
milk  or  water,  the  compound  being  added.  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  warned  dairymen  aga'inst  this  butter  compound 
several  months  ago,  but  apparently  its  sale  has  been 
sufficiently  extended  to  become  a  real  evil  in  the 
market. 

* 

A  city  business  man,  with  a  Red  clover  bloom  and 
leaves  in  his  button  hole,  said  that  clover  is  one  of 
the  finest  flowering  plants  that  grows.  He  had  told  a 
florist  that  he  ought  to  grow  a  lot  'in  his  greenhouses 
for  Winter  decorations.  He  was  willing  to  back  up 
his  advice  by  giving  a  good-sized  advance  order.  So 
it  seems  there  are  city  people  who  appreciate  our  old 
friend  clover.  And  why  not?  In  form  and  color,  as 
well  as  in  fragrance,  it  is  far  superior  to  many  flowers 
now  grown  for  decorative  purposes.  As  a  nitrogen 
catcher  and  as  a  fodder  plant,  its  virtues  are  well 
known,  but  its  charm  for  decorative  purposes  has  not 
been  so  generally  recognized. 

* 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  window 
glass,  the  making  of  which  is  controlled  by  one  of 
those  benevolent  trusts  which  undertake  to  cheapen 
their  product  to  the  consumer,  has  been  felt,  especial¬ 
ly  by  the  florists,  whose  repairs  and  building  opera¬ 
tions  consume  great  quantities  of  glass  every  year. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  • 
Florists,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  committee  on  coopera¬ 
tive  purchases  was  appointed,  whose  business  it  will 
be  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  co¬ 
operative  glass  plant  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade.  In 
other  words,  the  florists  are  determined  to  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  glass  trust,  and  they  will 
see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  make  their  own  glass 
and  distribute  the  profits  among  the  consumers.  As 
the  Society  succeeded,  after  countless  rebuffs,  in  its 
fignt  against  the  exactions  of  the  express  companies, 
there  'is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  conducted  on  similarly  successful  lines. 


Every  manufacturing  industry  under  the  sun  seems 
to  be  organized  into  a  trust;  it  is  now  time  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  consumers’  trust,  and  we  feel  sure  that  our  read¬ 
ers  will  watch  with  interest  the  fight  between  the 
florists  and  the  glass-making  octopus.  The  window- 
glass  workers  are  now  uniting  to  fight  the  trust,  and 
expect  to  have  the  support  of  the  building  trades 
unions.  These  craftsmen  will  only  use  glass  made  in 
independent  or  cooperative  factories  outside  the 
trust,  so  the  florists  will,  apparently,  have  the  labor 
unions  with  them  in  the  fight  against  the  trust. 

• 

In  driving  over  that  section  of  the  old  Newburg  and 
Cochecton  turnpike  lying  between  Monticello,  N.  Y., 
and  White  Lake,  one  wonders  why  the  inhabitants  of 
that  delightful  summer-resort  region  permit  a  cor¬ 
poration  with  a  State  franchise  to  collect  30  cents  toll 
for  the  privilege  of  wading  through  dust  and  sand 
ankle  deep,  and  bumping  over  stones  shin  high.  The 
road  is  certainly  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and 
usually  remains  so  for  a  good  portion  of  the  year.  It 
maintains  a  heavy  traffic,  and  the  revenue  from  two 
gates  on  an  eight-mile  stretch  would  seem  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  some  attempt  at  regular  repairs.  An¬ 
other  gate  road  from  Liberty  to  White  Lake  is  in 
much  the  same  condition.  If  gate  roads  throughout 
tne  State  are  generally  neglected  in  this  way,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  like  to  hear  from  the  farmers  who  pay 
toll  on  them.  When  these  roads  are  not  kept  up  in 
passable  shape,  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  annul  the 
charters  permitting  the  collection  of  tolls.  They  are  a 
relic  of  past  ages  anyway. 

* 

New, words  creep  into  the  language.  The  word 
“boycott,”  for  example,  was  a  man’s  name.  It  took  its 
new  meaning  during  the  Irish  Land  League  troubles, 
when  a  landlord  was  “let  alone”  or  “boycotted.” 
Since  then  the  “boycott”  has  often  proved  a  popular, 
if  not  always  successful,  weapon  in  bringing  the  ob¬ 
stinate  or  stubborn  to  time.  It  is  now  suggested  that, 
if  the  French  prisoner  Dreyfus  be  again  declared 
guilty,  the  civilized  nations  should  declare  an  “inter¬ 
national  boycott”  against  France,  and  refuse  to  take 
any  part  in  her  great  exposition!  The  whole  world 
’is  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  man. 
There  seems  to  be  little  real  evidence  against  him. 
What  we  regard  as  false  ideas  of  honor  and  justice 
seem,  for  the  time,  to'  be  guiding  the  French  people. 
An  “international  boycott”  would  be  a  hard  blow  to 
France,  yet  it  may  be  what  the  nation  needs.  From 
a  business  po'int  of  view,  it  would  hurt  this  country, 
for  arrangements  are  being  made  to  show  at  Paris 
how  we  are  prepared  to  supply  food  to  Europeans.  It 
will  be  the  best  opportunity  of  the  century  to  adver¬ 
tise  our  food  and  fiber. 

* 

The  recent  signing  of  a  parcels  post  convention  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Germany,  marks  the  first 
tardy  step  in  the  extension  of  our  postal  system  to 
meet  modern  requirements.  It  is  to  become  operative 
October  1,  after  which  date  all  mailable  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  dispatched  to  any  post  office  in  Germany, 
in  parcels  not  exceeding  11  pounds  in  weight,  when 
packed  within  certain  dimensions,  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  12  cents  per  pound,  or  fraction  of  a  pound.  Par¬ 
cels  mailed  in  Germany  will  require  postage  at  the 
rate  of  about  38  cents  per  parcel  for  packages  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  two  pounds  three  ounces,  and  58  cents 
per  parcel  for  any  other  weight  up  to  the  maximum. 
Customs  duties  may  be  collected  in  the  countries  to 
which  goods  are  sent.  We  already  have  such  agree¬ 
ments  with  Mexico,  some  of  the  West  Indian  colonies 
and  the  Central  American  States,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  list  will  be  extended  in  time  to  include  all 
the  countries  in  the  International  Postal  Union.  All 
the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  such  mutual  conventions  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  well  as  the  still  greater  convenience  and 
advantages  of  a  low-rate  domestic  parcels  post,  but 
the  unscrupulous  lobbies  of  the  various  express  in¬ 
terests  have  hitherto  been  able  to  defeat  all  progress 
in  this  direction  in  this  country.  Probably  there  is 
not  a  more  exasperating  form  of  monopoly  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  one  that  touches  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  productive  population  of  the  United  States,  as 
these  same  express  companies.  They  have,  up  to  this 
time,  also  prevented  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a 
convenient  postal  currency  taking  practical  form,  as 
they  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  money  orders,  being  patronized  by  many  when 
the  National  post  office  can  give,  eveh  in  its  present 
hampered  state,  a  service  fully  as  good  and  safe.  Ex¬ 
press  rates  have  recently  been  materially  increased, 
except  in  the  transmission  of  bulbs,  seeds  and  plants, 
where  the  competition  of  the  post  office  is  specially 
felt,  and  the  charges  on  many  classes  of  goods  are 
practically  prohibitory  for  any  but  the  shortest  dis¬ 


tances.  We  want  a  cheap  parcels  post,  a  handy  postal 
currency  and  a  postal  savings  bank,  and  we  want 
them  soon. 

* 

When  Franklin  sent  up  his  famous  kite,  he  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  air  is  full  of  electricity.  The  elec¬ 
tric  force  is  now  absolutely  necessary  in  many  things 
which  minister  to  our  comfort  and  necessity.  This 
electric  force  is  costly,  requiring  expensive  apparatus, 
and  is  dependent  on  some  other  power  like  steam. 
Yet  the  air  is  full  of  electricity,  holding  enough  of  'it 
to  do  the  lighting  and  working  for  the  world.  No 
wonder  the  scientists  are  at  work  with  devices  for 
trapping  this  cheap  electricity  and  putting  it  at  work. 
The  air  is,  also,  well  filled  with  nitrogen.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  great  economy  of  nature  that  leguminous 
plants  should  possess  the  power  to  secure  this  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  other  crops.  By  show¬ 
ing  us  that  this  is  so,  and  how  the  nitrogen  is  se¬ 
cured,  the  scientific  men  have  enabled  the  farmer  to 
work  on  fixed  and  certain  lines  in  his  plant  feeding. 
May  we  not  believe  that,  in  like  manner,  there  is 
some  connector  or  middleman  that  will  bring  to  us 
this  aerial  electricity?  We  may  have  wondered  why 
the  Government  spends  money  in  experiments  in  kite 
flying.  Up  in  the  air  above  us,  great  forces  lie  dor¬ 
mant.  There  are  great  secrets  to  be  solved,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  kite  with  its  tiny  string  may  bring  us  a 
story  that  will,  in  time,  upset  the  world’s  present  ap¬ 
plication  of  force. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

THE  COMING  MAN. 

His  name  is  Dewey!  Old  Vermont’s  green  hills 
Once  held  him  safely — few  there  were  who  knew 
His  greatness;  now  his  gallant  story  tills 
The  world;  as  crawling  through  the  ocean’s  blue, 
His  warship  comes — along  the  ocean's  shore 
His  countrymen  are  waiting,  he  will  find 
A  greeting  such  as  no  man  knew  before, 

And,  from  the  eager  millions  ranged  behind 
1  he  hoarse  Atlantic’s  coast — from  farm  and  mine, 

From  forest  and  from  shop,  the  cry  will  come 
Like  torrents  roaring  through  the  shouting  pine 
Of  Welcome!  Dewey!  Welcome!  Welcome  home! 
Welcome!  But  let  us  not  forget  the  things 
That  come  across  with  Dewey— each  mute  gun 
Found  hot  breath  at  Manila  Bay,  and  brings 
A  hint  at  mighty  problems  just  begun. 


The  mouth  is  the  “but”  end  of  the  objector. 

Plant  the  stones  and  produce  a  crop  of  drains. 

Watch  the  scales  or  your  buy  weighs  will  indicate  high 
waste. 

Eating  rhubarb  pie  is  a  plant  of  pie  plant  by  a  pie 
planter. 

Many  a  farm  family  is  governed  by  the  Summer  boarder 
just  now. 

Who  first  suggested  the  name  “institute”  for  farmers’ 
meetings? 

Now  it  is  a  corset  trust  that  is  reported  as  getting  ready 
to  pull  the  strings. 

Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  camphor  trees  are 
being  made  in  southern  Florida. 

“He  never  thinks  of  anything  but  his  dinner!”  That’s 
a  plain  case  of  “grub  in  the  head.” 

No,  a  diet  of  vinegar  is  not  likely  to  make  a  sharp 
writer,  neither  is  it  a  good  diet  for  mother. 

Yes,  sir,  the  mites  on  the  underside  of  the  hen  roost 
levy  a  fearful  pole  tax  on  the  hens— and  their  owner. 

What  butter  color  do  we  find  the  cheapest  and  the  best? 
Feed  carrots  to  a  Jersey  cow,  and  let  her  do  the  rest. 

Many  a  woman  grieves  at  the  black  ants  in  the  pantry, 
but  how  they  would  like  to  have  a  genuine  southern 
Black  Aunt  there! 

It  is  said  that  more  farmers  are  paying  by  check  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  most  important  result  of 
this  is  that  much  less  actual  money  is  needed  to  move 
crops. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  has  the  tougher  job— the  city 
man,  who  thinks  it’s  easy  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm, 
or  the  countryman  who  knows  he  can  make  a  fortune  in 
the  city. 

As  a  grain  ration  for  the  petted  family  cow,  we  sug¬ 
gest  one  part  wheat  bran,  one  part  ground  oats,  two 
parts  corn  meal,  with  a  pound  of  oil  meal  in  addition, 
twice  a  week. 

The  report  comes  from  some  of  the  California  can¬ 
neries  that  peaches  purchased  for  canning  had  been  given 
away  because  of  scarcity  of  help  at  the  canneries.  Won¬ 
der  who  ate  them! 

It  is  said  that,  in  1S98,  Germany  imported  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  eggs,  valued  at  $17,000,000.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  thrifty  Germans  that  they  don’t  go  into 
partnership  with  the  business  hen? 

Already  in  some  parts  of  New  York  State,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  is  selling  oil  at  retail.  The  big  wagons 
run  through  the  country  from  farm  to  farm.  That  seems 
to  be  the  outlook  for  the  meat  trade. 

It  is  reported  that,  in  parts  of  the  South,  the  farmers 
have  been  plowing  by  moonlight,  owing  to  excessive  heat 
and  prevalence  of  flies.  They  say  that  their  teams  can 
do  much  more  work,  with  far  less  fatigue,  under  these 
circumstances. 

Chicago  claims  to  have  nearly  30  per  cent  of  all  the 
eggs  in  storage  in  the  United  States.  There  are  about 
700,000  cases,  or  168,000,000  eggs,  which  cost  $2,677,500.  The 
cost,  including  storage  and  insurance,  is  about  14  cents  a 
dozen,  two  cents  more  than  the  cost  last  year. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Dr.  Edward  Bedloe  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States  Consul  at  Canton,  China,  has  been  suspend¬ 
ed  and  is  on  his  way  home  for  official  inquiry.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  he  granted  American  register  to  a  vessel  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  arms  to  the  Filipino  insurgents.  Dr. 
Bedloe  is  a  man  of  high  standing,  and  his  friends  do  not 
believe  the  allegations  against  him.  .  .  Highwaymen 
held  up  a  stage  coach  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  Idaho,  August 
21,  and  secured  $5,000  in  gold  dust  belonging  to  a  Chicago 
man.  .  .  A  law  passed  by  the  last  Michigan  Legisla¬ 
ture  requires  physicians  to  report  to  the  health  office  all 
cases  of  consumption,  classing  the  disease  as  contagious. 
Doctors  generally  refuse  to  obey  this  law,  and  one  promi¬ 
nent  physician  has  been  fined  $50  for  his  violation  of  it. 
The  case  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  Judge 
Henry  Hilton,  lawyer  and  merchant,  widely  known 
through  his  association  with  A.  T.  Stewart,  died  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  N.  Y.,  August  25,  aged  75.  He  had  a  fine  collection 
of  fancy  stock  at  Woodlawn  Park,  his  Saratoga  home, 
and  had  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  of  paintings 
in  America.  .  .  A  number  of  boys  at  Doylestown,  Pa., 
have  made  a  practice  of  coasting  down  a  steep  trolley 
track  on  a  hand-car.  August  25,  the  car  jumped  the 
track,  killing  one  boy  and  injuring  22  others.  .  .  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  II.,  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  shock  August 
25.  .  .  At  Peck,  Fla.,  August  27,  the  district  attorney 
and  six  deputy  marshals  attempted  to  arrest  whitecaps 
who  assaulted  Postmaster  Crum.  Eight  men  were  ar¬ 
rested,  after  some  trouble,  but  after  this,  armed  men  re¬ 
sisted  the  marshals,  and  no  strangers  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  settlement.  The  postmaster  was  guilty  of  ap¬ 
pointing  a  colored  man  as  his  deputy,  and  for  this  he 
was  brutally  beaten  and  carbolic  acid  poured  upon  his 
lacerated  flesh.  .  .  August  26-27,  trouble  continued  at 
Darien,  Ga.,  and  the  district  was  under  martial  law.  The 
negroes,  heavily  armed,  had  taken  to  the  swamp.  .  . 
Forest  fires  are  destroying  quantities  of  timber  in  Wy¬ 
oming  and  South  Dakota.  They  cannot  be  checked  with¬ 
out  rain.  .  .  Four  men  were  killed  in  a  brickyard  at 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  August  26,  by  the  fall  of  200,000  bricks  in 
a  faulty  kiln.  .  .  A  cloudburst  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Au¬ 
gust  26,  flooded  the  streets  and  did  much  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty.  .  .  The  steel  framework  of  the  new  Coliseum 
building  in  process  of  erection  on  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  fell  without  a  moment’s  warning  August  28.  Six 
workmen  are  dead,  three  missing,  and  seven  injured, 
some  of  them  fatally.  It  is  believed  that  the  sand  in 
the  foundations  shifted  and  unsettled  the  bases  of  the 
arches,  but  lack  of  braces  is  also  blamed.  The  collapsed 
structure  was  204x172  feet  and  was  to  be  85  feet  high.  The 
old  Coliseum  building  on  Sixty-third  Street,  Chicago,  col¬ 
lapsed  while  being  built  in  1895,  and  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  afterwards.  .  .  St.  Agnes'  Convent,  Sparkill,  N. 
Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  August  28.  Two  children  died 
from  fright,  one  woman  from  shock,  and  one  from  fire; 
two  nuns  were  mortally  injured,  five  others  wounded,  and 
more  than  20  children  hurt.  The  convent  was  an  orphan¬ 
age,  and  greater  loss  of  life  was  averted  by  the  heroism 
of  the  sisters,  and  the  fact  that  the  inmates  had  a  daily 
fire  drill.  .  .  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
deciding  an  important  case  involving  relative  rates  on 
export  and  domestic  traffic  in  grain  and  grain  products, 
decides  that  carriers  must  publish  the  rate  for  export 
transport,  and  that  intermediate  points  must  have  equal 
rates.  .  .  Rioting  broke  out  again  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Au¬ 
gust  29.  Cars  were  derailed  and  stoned,  and  the  crews 
dragged  off  and  beaten.  .  .  Mrs.  Eyler,  principal  of  the 
Girls’  Industrial  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  gave  bail  Au¬ 
gust  29  to  answer  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  a  former  in¬ 
mate  of  the  school.  The  charge  is  preferred  by  the  Pas¬ 
saic  County,  N.  J.,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children.  .  .  Alarm  has  been  caused  in  Arizona  by 
the  Apache  Indians  going  on  the  warpath;  they  are  pur¬ 
suing  the  Zunis.  .  .  August  30,  another  street  car  was 
blown  up  by  dynamite  in  Cleveland,  O.,  seriously  injur¬ 
ing  six  passengers,  three  of  whom  were  women.  .  .  Au¬ 
gust  30,  a  passenger  train  on  the  Erie  Railroad  was 
wrecked  at  Arlington,  N.  J.,  by  two  freight  cars,  loaded 
with  stone,  which  had  broken  loose  and  dashed  down  a 
steep  grade.  One  man  was  killed  and  24  hurt. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. - Migrating  Potato  beetles 

stalled  a  train  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  August 
25.  .  .  The  American  Association  of  Breeders  of 
Thoroughbred  Horses  perfected  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  August  25.  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson, 
of  Belle  Meade  Farm,  is  president,  and  O.  H.  Chevault, 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  .  .  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cotton  crop  will  be  short  30  per  cent. 
In  some  parts  of  the  cotton  belt,  the  crop  has  suffered 
from  excessive  rain,  in  others  from  storms  and  floods, 
and  in  other  places  drought,  hot  weather  and  rust  have 
injured  it.  .  .  At  Burlington,  Iowa,  six  dairymen  are 
being  prosecuted  for  using  formaldehyde  to  preserve 
milk.  .  .  Henri  de  Vilmorin,  head  of  the  great  French 
seed  firm  of  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie,  died  August  22. 
He  was  a  distinguished  hybridist,  and  writer  on  horti¬ 
cultural  subjects.  .  .  D.  M.  Ferry,  the  well-known 
Detroit  seedsman,  has  given  $8,000  to  Yassar  College, 
to  found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  daughter.  .  . 
New  Jersey  farmers  in  the  canning  district  are  har¬ 
vesting  a  big  crop  of  tomatoes,  for  which  they  will  get 
$7  a  ton.  .  .  The  Farmers’  Association  met  at  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.,  August  26,  to  protest  against  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  toll,  and  to  demand  their  rights  on  the  Camden 
and  Haddonfield  turnpike.  .  .  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  endeavoring  to  stimulate  sugar-beet  rais¬ 
ing  in  Oregon.  .  .  The  first  new  wheat  of  the  season 
was  received  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  22.  It  was  No. 
2  bluestem,  quoted  for  export  at  58  cents,  and  tested 
E7y2  pounds  to  the  bushel.  .  .  A  committee  of  70  farm¬ 
ers  is  making  arrangements  for  a  great  harvest  festi¬ 
val  at  Castle  Rock,  Pa.  .  .  The  City  Sanitarian  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  will  publish  in  tne  newspapers  the  names  of 
milk  dealers  who  use  formaldehyde.  .  .  Hem>  J. 
Crocker’s  offer  to  the  grape  growers  of  California  to 
pay  them  $12  and  $14  a  ton  for  their  grapes,  provided 
they  will  sign  a  contract  at  those  figures  covering  a 
period  of  seven  years,  was  formally  indorsed  by  repre¬ 
sentative  growers  at  a  meeting  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .  .  A 
poultry  show  will  be  held  at  New  Westminster,  B.  C., 


beginning  October  4.  .  .  The  United  States  Society 
of  Beekeepers  will  open  their  annual  meeting  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  September  5.  The  officers  of  the  association 
are:  President,  E.  Whitcomb,  Nebraska;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  A.  Hatch,  Ithaca,  Wis. ;  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason,  Toledo,  O.;  Treasurer,  Hon.  Eugene  Secor, 
Forest  City,  la.;  Directors,  E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  O.; 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Hinsdale,  Mich.;  E.  T.  Abbott,  St. 
Joe,  Mo.;  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ill.,  and  C.  P. 
Dadant,  Hamilton,  Ill.  .  .  Representatives  of  the 
Japanese  government  have  been  visiting  Lexington, 
Ky.,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  horses  for  Japan. 

PHILIPPINES. — The  Sultan  of  Sulu  has  agreed  to  fly 
the  American  flag,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
Government  will  continue  the  pension  formerly  paid  to 
him  by  Spain;  it  is  10,000  pesos,  or  about  $4,600.  .  .  The 
steamer  Saturnus,  coasting  under  the  American  flag, 
has  been  beached  at  San  Fernando,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  crew  have  been  murdered  by  the  insurgents.  .  . 
Following  the  visit  of  Gen.  Bates  to  the  Sultan  of  Jolo, 
Datto  Mundi,  one  of  the  Sultan’s  officials,  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  against  the  insurgents,  and  drove 
them  from  Zamboango,  the  capital  of  Mindanao.  .  . 
The  Red  Cross  Society  has  been  notified  that  Aguinaldo 
will  release  sick  Spaniards  now  held  as  prisoners.  .  . 
The  rebels  were  reported  to  be  concentrating  their 
forces  around  Imus,  August  30.  It  is  believed  that  they 
will  attempt  to  recapture  the  town.  An  effective  block¬ 
ade  of  Luzon  is  now  being  considered.  This  would  pre¬ 
vent  filibustering  by  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  are 
smuggling  in  arms  and  ammunition. 

PORTO  RICO.— The  official  report  issued  by  the  Su¬ 
perior  Board  of  Health  states  that  there  have  been 
2,312  burials  of  victims  of  the  recent  hurricane;  1,000 
families  are  missing,  together  with  their  houses.  The 
number  of  destitute  persons  is  put  at  250,000.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  will  require  25,000,000  pounds  of  rice  and 
beans,  and  4,250,000  pounds  of  codfish  to  allow  of  a 
ration  of  a  pound  a  day  being  issued  until  the  crops 
can  be  gathered,  four  months  hence.  Later  reports 
from  Gen.  Davis  received  August  26,  state  that  1,000 
tons  of  food  a  week  will  be  required,  and  that  the  cost 
for  food  until  the  new  crop  would  be  $1,500,000. 

CUBA. — Several  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  appeared 
among  soldiers  in  the  Cabanas  Fortress,  Havana,  and 


they  will  be  moved  to  camp.  There  is  little  fever  in 
the  city. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  yellow  fever  epi¬ 
demic  is  spreading  along  the  Mexican  coast.  .  .  Pub¬ 
lic  schools  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  have  been  closed  on 
account  of  bubonic  plague.  The  disease  has  appeared 
at  Niu  Chwang,  China.  .  .  August  25,  reports  from 
Chile  stated  that  property  valued  at  more  than  $7,500,000 
had  been  destroyed  by  recent  storms.  .  .  Owing  to 
the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Santo 
Domingo,  the  Navy  Department  has  decided  to  send 
more  warships  there.  .  .  The  Dreyfus  trial  is  con¬ 
tinued  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  evidence  against 
the  accused,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  show  that 
Dreyfus  acted  with  his  discredited  enemy  Esterhazy. 


AN  AMERICAN  "FARMERS’  FEDERATION .” 

I1  LAN  FOR  HOLDING  THE  CORN  CROP. 

Conflicting  Interests  of  Farmers. 

A  FARMERS’  TRUST.— All  over  the  country,  there 
are  farmers  who  begin  to  realize  that  the  best  way  to 
compete  with  the  great  corporations  and  trusts  is  to 
form  combinations  among  themselves,  and  this  year’s 
movement  is  along  that  line.  Mr.  Walter  N.  Allen, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  sends  us  a  long  account  of  the 
Farmers’  Federation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He 
says  that  this  Federation  was  started  in  April,  1888, 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Kansas  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $20,000,000.  The  Farmers’  Alliance, 
which  was  organized  about  that  time,  made  a  bitter 
fight  against  the  Farmers’  Federation,  and  finally 
drove  it  out  of  business.  The  charter,  however,  has 
been  kept  alive,  and  the  old  company  now  seeks  to 
control  the  output  of  grain. 

Mr.  Allen  says  that  Kansas  will  produce,  this  year, 
nearly  400,000,000  bushels  of  corn;  other  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  also  have  great  crops  of  this  cereal. 
Left  to  themselves,  the  farmers  will  throw  this  vast 
crop  upon  the  market  within  a  few  months.  This  will 
mean  cheap  wheat  and  low  prices  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
Mr.  Allen  says  that  cheap  corn  always  means  cheap 
wheat  and  other  food  products.  A  history  of  the  big 
crops  of  corn  in  the  West  shows  that,  when  such 


crops  are  handled  without  order  the  products  of  other 
cereals  will  decline  in  price.  He  proposes  to  obtain 
higher  prices  for  all  grain  and  its  products  by  com¬ 
bining  to  hold  back  the  corn  crop.  The  organization 
will  be  practically  a  farmers’  trust.  He  says  there  is 
nothing  about  the  charter  that  conflicts  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  laws  or  with  anti-trust  laws  in 
any  of  the  States.  It  seeks  only  the  power  to  control 
shipments  of  farm  products,  and  thus  regulate  the 
supply  and  the  demand. 

A  GIGANTIC  SCHEME. — Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is 
to  issue  2,000,000  shares  at  $10  each.  With  this  capi¬ 
tal,  it  <is  proposed  to  build  yards,  elevators,  and  other 
necessary  devices  for  handling  grain  at  all  the  larger 
western  cities.  Those  who  join  the  trust  agree  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  officers.  The  company 
will  do  a  loaning  and  banking  business,  advancing 
money  on  crops  that  are  held  back,  and  generally 
using  its  capital  for  the  benefit  of  'its  members. 

Mr.  Allen  makes  a  point  that  farmers  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  lose  $20,000,000  annually  in  the  matter  of 
grain  commissions  alone.  He  says  that  any  well- 
equ'ipped  commission  house  in  Chicago  can  sell  alone, 
the  daily  receipts  of  wheat  and  corn.  He  says  that  the 
buyers  and  speculators  in  farm  products  now  own  and 
control  the  interest  in  the  stockyards  and  grain  eleva¬ 
tors.  These  modern  institutions  have  grown  up  since 
the  War.  Formerly  the  packers,  millers  and  specu¬ 
lators  sent  agents  into  the  country  to  deal  with  pro¬ 
ducers.  Now  the  farmer  must  deliver  into  the  hands 
of  the  buyers  without  agreement  as  to  limit  of  price 
or  contract  of  sale.  He  says  that  the  cost  of  com¬ 
missions  for  marketing  the  farm  products  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  is  over  $21,000,000.  The  Farmers’ 
Federation  can  do  it  for  $1,000,000.  The  only  way  for 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  secure  this  $20,000,000 
is  to  organize  and  do  the  business  themselves.  He 
says  that  the  power  that  can  check  or  restrain  ship¬ 
ments  of  farm  products  and  hold  off  the  markets  of 
this  country  five  per  cent  less  than  the  daily  or 
weekly  demand  for  export,  will  master  the  Situation. 
No  one  can  be  so  thoroughly  interested  in  securing 
this  mastery  as  the  man  on  the  farm,  who  produces 
the  grain  or  cotton. 

ONE  OBSTACLE. — A  sample  of  Mr.  Allen’s  reason¬ 
ing  may  be  found  in  the  following  quotation  from  his 
letter: 

What  difference  would  it  make  to  the  consumer 
whether  he  paid  60  cents  or  80  cents  per  bushel  for  the 
wheat  that  makes  the  flour?  It  would  increase  the 
cost  of  living  only  80  cents  a  year,  or  less  than  seven 
cents  per  month;  yet  this  difference  of  20  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  price  of  wheat  would  put  $64,000,000  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
$40,000,000  of  which  would  be  paid  by  the  foreigners  and 
$24,000,000  by  home  consumers.  A  rise  in  the  price  of 
wages  of  one  cent  a  day  would  more  than  meet  this  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living  to  the  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  we  have  70,000,000  population,  40,000,000  of  whom  are 
farmers,  and  30,000,000  belong  to  other  classes;  and  the 
consumption  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  about  four 
bushels  per  capita. 

The  great  trouble  with  this  reasoning  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Allen  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
wheat  or  gra'in  producer.  East  of  the  Ohio  River,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  farmers  do  not  attempt  to 
produce  their  own  grain.  They  buy  their  flour,  also 
vast  quantities  of  western  corn.  This  year,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  they  are  hoping  for  low  prices  of  western 
grain,  so  that  they  may  feed  a  few  steers  on  the 
farm,  as  was  done  in  former  years.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  some  parts  of  the  South  or  Middle  West.  If 
the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  combine  to  raise 
the  price  of  corn,  it  must  be  said  that  they  will  work 
against  the  interests  of  the  eastern  farmers,  whose 
profits  will  be  made  through  cheap  prices  for  this 
grain.  This  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  interests  of 
eastern  and  western  farmers  will,  we  think,  prove  one 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  with  such  a  scheme. 

NEW  GRAPE  INDUSTRY. — The  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  grape  crop  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  made  into  grape  juice. 
It  was  stated  that  the  increase  of  freights  made  by 
the  railroads  for  carrying  grapes  was  driving  growers 
out  of  the  shipping  business.  They  found  it  un¬ 
profitable  to  pay  freight  and  commission  on  sending 
grapes  to  the  city.  Therefore,  they  proposed  to  han¬ 
dle  juice  or  unfermented  wine.  We  find  that  this  re¬ 
port  has  been  exaggerated.  One  establishment  at 
Westfield  will  make  grape  juice  from  the  crop,  but 
that  will  make  a  small  hole  in  the  season’s  crop  of 
6,000  cars  of  grapes.  Probably  not  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  will  be  made  into  grape  juice 
this  year;  yet  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  for  that  section.  We  have  contended  that,  un¬ 
less  the  railroads  and  express  companies  would  give 
fairer  rates  on  fruit  transportation,  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  lose  almost  all  their  freight.  The 
growers  simply  cannot  pay  the  exorbitant  charges, 
and  they  will  be  driven  out  of  business  if  the  high 
rates  be  continued;  then  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  will  see  their  folly,  but  it  will  be  too  late, 
both  for  them  and  for  the  farmer. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  PRAYER. 


Lord,  in  thy  abounding  grace. 

Give  to  me  one  little  place 
Where  earth’s  beauties  I  may  see, 

With  no  man  to  envy  me! 

Let  my  children  breathe  in  health; 

Let  them  know  the  poor  man’s  wealth— 
To  live  free  beneath  the  sky, 

Shunning,  dreading  no  man’s  eye. 

Let  the  dear  wife  of  my  heart 
Share  with  me  the  greater  part 
Of  my  hours,  and  grant  that  we, 

Free  from  care,  may  worship  thee. 

To  our  own  give  us  true  claim. 

Wronging  none  in  right  or  name, 

Loving  all  things  to  their  worth 
Till  we  leave  thy  blessed  earth. 

But  if  It  should  be  thy  will 
We  should  strive  and  suffer  still, 

Give  us  grace  to  keep  unstained 
Till  thy  peace  at  last  is  gained. 

Fame  and  wealth  to  others,  then; 

This  to  me  and  mine.  Amen! 

—Tudor  Jenks  in  The  Outlook. 

* 

The  swindling  scheme  lately  reported 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  whereby  an  alleged 
minister  asks  for  a  night’s  lodging,  to 
be  followed  by  a  strange  couple  whose 
marriage  certificate  turns  up  later  as  a 
promissory  note,  is  now  reported  in 
Pennsylvania.  Apparently  these  swin¬ 
dlers  are  headed  for  the  West;  it  will  be 
well  to  bear  them  in  mind. 

* 

One  of  the  literary  periodicals  recently 
printed  an  editorial  directed  against 
what  was  described  as  “literary  scorch¬ 
ing”;  that  is,  the  rapid  reading  of  nu¬ 
merous  books  and  periodicals,  without 
any  idea  of  permanent  impression. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  free  libraries  gives  the 
opportunity  for  desultory  but  rapid  read¬ 
ing  of  this  class,  and  such  a  habit, 
formed  in  childhood,  is  a  disadvantage 
in  maturity.  We  believe  that  a  love  for 
reading  is  a  most  precious  possession, 
which  will  add  enormously  to  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  happiness,  but  this  is  distinct  from 
a  thirst  for  perpetual  new  story-books. 
The  child  who  demands  a  new  story 
from  the  library  once  a  week  or  oftener, 
and  receives  credit  for  being  “so  fond  of 
reading”  in  consequence,  is  often  injur¬ 
ing  memory  and  originality  by  so  doing. 
Better  fewer  books,  well  read.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  value  in  the  opinion  of 
that  wise  man  who  said  that,  whenever 
a  new  book  came  out,  he  immediately 
read  an  old  one. 

* 

Two  children  were  recently  poisoned 
in  New  Jersey  through  eating  seeds  de¬ 
scribed  as  those  of  the  Lobelia,  which 
were  given  them  by  a  playmate.  The 
wild  Indian  tobacco  (Lobelia  inflata)  is 
known  to  possess  a  poisonous  property 
dn  its  leaves,  which  may  also  extend  to 
its  seeds,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
Cardinal  flower  (Lobelia  cardinalis)  and 
common  blue  Lobelia  would  be  nearly, 
or  equally  as  undesirable  internally,  un¬ 
less  medicinally  prescribed.  We  cannot 
understand,  however,  why  a  child  should 
eat  such  seeds,  since  all  parts  of  the  Lo¬ 
belia  possess  an  acrid  and  disagreeable 


We  Want  Men 

to  represent  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  at  fairs. 
We  want  every  farmer  who  attends  a 
fair  in  any  part  of  the  country  this 
season  to  see  a  copy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  want  at  least 
20,000  of  those  who  are  not  now  tak¬ 
ing  it  to  become  subscribers.  We 
want  to  make  arrangements  with  you 
to  help  in  this  result.  Lastly,  we 
want  you  to  write  us  for  terms  and 
appointments. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York. 


flavor.  It  is  impossible  to  impress  too 
strongly  upon  children  the  fact  that  they 
must  not  eat  any  portion  of  any  plant 
with  which  they  are  not  entirely  famil¬ 
iar.  Within  a  few  days,  we  have  read 
of  two  families  who  were  poisoned  by 
eating  poisonous  fungi,  cooked  in  a  dish 
of  mushrooms.  Most  cases  of  toadstool 
poisoning  may  be  traced  to  the  Death- 
cup,  or  Deadly  Amanita,  which  is  so  dis¬ 
tinct  in  its  appearance  from  any  whole¬ 
some  mushroom  that  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  a  person  with  a  particle  of 
intelligence  can  make  such  a  deadly  er¬ 
ror.  There  is  really  no  more  excuse  for 
cooking  the  Amanita  for'  a  wholesome 
mushroom  than  there  would  be  for  serv¬ 
ing  Poison  hemlock  in  a  dish  of  dande¬ 
lion  greens.  These  fatalities  impress  us, 
every  season,  with  the  fact  that  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  lead  to  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  all  common  poisonous  plants 
would  be  a  very  valuable  form  of  nature 
study. 

* 

A  town  in  Maine  has  a  Custard  Pie 
Association,  which  meets  annually  in  a 
hemlock  grove,  on  the  margin  of  a  pond, 
and  steeps  itself  in  pie.  It  is  said  that  this 
society  grew  out  of  a  pie-eating  contest 
held  39  years  ago;  this  contest  was  a  tie, 
but  its  influence  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  Secretary  John  D.  Long  is 
said  to  be  a  member  of  this  association. 
Factory-made  custard  pie  would  not  be 
very  likely  to  hold  such  an  association 
together,  but  the  homemade  article  pos¬ 
sesses  a  powerful  attraction  for  most 
pie-eaters.  One  dear  old  lady  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  had,  among  many  other  en¬ 
dearing  qualities,  a  talent  for  making  a 
particular  variety  of  orange  custard  pie, 
which  was  always  appreciated.  Its  chief 
distinction  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
ingredients  were  mixed;  first,  one  cupful 
of  sugar  was  put  in  a  bowl,  then  the 
rinds  of  two  oranges  were  grated  into 
the  sugar,  the  juice  was  added,  and  after 
this,  four  eggs  were  beaten  in,  and 
enough  cream  or  rich  milk  added  to 
make  filling  for  two  pies.  The  result 
was  a  rich  custard  with  a  delicious 
orange  flavor.  The  old  friend  who  first 
introduced  us  to  these  pies,  after  a  youth 
spent  on  an  American  farm,  settled 
down  finally  in  Constantinople;  we  won¬ 
der  has  she  initiated  the  land  of  Islam 
into  a  knowledge  of  her  delicious  orange 
pies  ? 

* 

An  ex-convict  who  was  strolling  along 
a  New  York  street  recently,  entered  a 
private  house,  and  was  helping  himself 
to  a  handsome  clock  and  a  choice  selec¬ 
tion  of  bric-a-brac  when  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  armed  with  a  needle  and  thread, 
came  in  and  called  for  help.  The  house 
was  a  dressmaking  establishment,  and 
within  a  few  minutes,  the  burglar  was 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  indignant 
young  women,  who  prodded  him  with 
their  needles  until  he  resembled  the  hu¬ 
man  pincushion  in  a  Bowery  museum, 
threatened  his  life  with  their  scissors, 
and  gave  him  such  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception  generally,  that  he  was  overjoyed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  policeman.  The 
burglar  says  that  he  will  steer  clear  of 
dressmakers  dn  future.  After  he  was  re¬ 
moved,  the  dressmaker  and  her  assist¬ 
ants  celebrated  the  occasion  with  a  feast 
of  icecream,  and  they  express  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  make  life  interesting  for  any  fu¬ 
ture  burglar  who  may  drop  in  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way. 

* 

A  New  York  seedsman  is  now  adver¬ 
tising  Swiss  cow  bells,  in  sets  of  three, 
tuned  to  harmonize.  One  often  reads  of 
the  picturesque  Swiss  herd  and  their 
mellow,  musical  bells;  here  is  a  chance 
to  try  the  same  effect  on  our  well-kept 


American  cattle.  We  have  seen  these 
Swiss  bells  bought  by  travelers  as  sou¬ 
venirs,  used  as  dinner  or  call  bells;  still 
more  picturesque  are  some  of  the  big 
bronze  cow  bells  used  on  the  Campagna, 
the  great  marshes  surrounding  Rome. 
We  have  heard  camel  bells  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  used  in  the  same  way,  but  most 
picturesque  and  musical  of  all  are  the 
strings  of  little  bronze  gongs,  graduated 
in  size,  which  come  from  Japan.  They 
give  out  a  sweet,  mellow  tone  when 
struck,  and  are  very  ornamental.  Such 
bells  are  often  used  to  call  the  family 
to  meals,  in  unpretentious  houses;  where 
a  bell  is  required  to  call  a  waitress  into 
the  dining-room,  an  electric  bell  in  the 
kitchen,  having  a  wire  terminating  in 
the  floor  of  the  dining-room,  so  that  it 
may  be  rung  by  pressure  with  the  foot, 
under  the  table,  is  one  of  the  newer  con¬ 
veniences. 

A  Summer  Bathhouse. 

We  live  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  a 
river,  where  our  men  and  boys  can 
enjoy  a  swim  any  night,  after  a  hard 
day’s  work  in  the  heat  and  dust  of 
the  field,  and  it  is  a  luxury  that  is,  evi¬ 
dently,  appreciated  by  them.  But  rivers 
do  not  run  by  the  doors  of  all  farm¬ 
houses,  so  I  feel  moved  to  write  of  a 
Summer  bathhouse  which  I  saw  at  the 
home  of  a  friend  who  lived  in  the  irri¬ 
gated  district. 

At  the  back  of  the  yard  under  the  big 
cottonwoods,  runs  a  ditch,  about  two 
feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide.  About 
six  feet  of  this  ditch  were  floored,  and 
the  sides  faced  with  smooth  boards.  At 
the  lower  end,  a  board  was  fitted  into  a 
groove  so  that,  at  any  time,  by  damming 
the  water  with  this  board,  its  depth  in 
the  box  could  be  increased.  Over  this 
primitive  bathtub,  was  built  a  house  or 
shelter,  the  framework  of  which  was 
covered  with  sheeting  or  duck.  This 
shelter  took  in  a  corner  of  the  ditch 
bank  large  enough  to  make  room  for  a 
chair,  stand,  towel-rack  and  looking- 
glass,  also  a  broom,  which  was  needed 
to  sweep  the  grit  from  the  floor  of  the 
tub  before  bathing  there.  The  cost  of 
■this  was  very  little,  yet  how  much  it 
must  have  added  to  the  comfort  of  the 
men  who  worked  there.  As  I  looked  at 
it,  I  wondered  whether  it  was  because 
others  had  never  thought  to  make  a 
Summer  bathhouse  in  that  way,  that  I 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  one  like  it 
before.  s.  e.  h. 

From  the  Kitchen  Window. 

The  August  sunshine  gleams  in  upon 
a  table  full  of  canned  fruit,  all  ready  to 
be  carried  to  the  cellar.  The  raspberries 
have  bottled  up  with  them  the  true 
flavor  of  the  fruit;  its  delicate  aroma  is 
very  grateful  to  the  taste  when  Winter 
winds  blow,  and  storms  surround  us. 
Black  currants  are  canned  so  that  the 
berries  may  be  secured  for  pies,  and  the 


syrup  is  valuable  for  colds  and  all  bron¬ 
chial  affections.  Peaches,  too,  are  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  taste  when  February  comes 
in,  and  there  is  even  a  spice  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  a  huckleberry  pie.  Altogether, 
we  think  the  time  well  spent  that  stores 
away  the  surplus  fruit  for  Winter  use. 

A  late  R.  N.-Y.  lies  on  the  window  sill, 
and  with  a  pang  of  regret  we  read  of 
Mr.  Carman’s  retirement  from  the  ed¬ 
itorial  chair.  Thought  goes  back  to  the 
time  when,  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm, 
he  entertained  us  at  that  charming  home 
where,  “far  from  the  madding  crowd,” 
he  studied  his  fruits  and  flowers,  set  out 
trees,  and  made  improvements  in  that 
pleasant  place  his  skull  and  taste  had 
adorned.  But  one  does  get  tired  of  writ¬ 
ing  about  it  all,  and  of  the  tumult  of 
the  world.  I  always  appreciate  that  line 
of  Thackeray,  “I  lay  the  weary  pen 
aside,”  and  have  no  doubt  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  will  enjoy  the  relaxation. 

From  the  kitchen  window,  I  can  see 
the  Dahlias  in  bloom;  they  are  a  stiff 
and  ungraceful  sort  of  flower,  but  as  a 
plant  variety,  are  to  be  desired  in  a  gar¬ 
den.  Ours  have  done  well  this  year,  and 
we  give  the  credit  to  the  soapsuds  of 
washing  day,  that  we  use  every  week  on 
their  roots;  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
so  full  of  flowers  in  this  season  of 
drought. 

Apples  are  fair  and  clear  of  spot,  but 
it  was  a  fight  with  the  caterpillars  and 
the  fungus.  How  much  of  cost  this 
spraying  puts  on  the  crop,  yet  apples  are 
so  much  cheaper  than  when  there  was 
no  need  of  sulphate  of  copper,  for  I  can 
remember  when  the  spotted  apples 
brought  more  money  in  the  market  than 
the  clear  ones  do  now,  and  even  thirds 
were  sold  for  $1  per  barrel.  Now  we 
feed  better  apples  to  the  animals,  that 
are  unsalable.  Public  taste  has  grown 
more  fastidious,  and  spraying  has  made 
better  apples  possible. 

I  think  the  great  drawback  to  farm 
life  is  the  need  of  skilled  labor — out¬ 
doors  and  in.  It  is  not  considered  worth 
while  to  learn  to  be  a  farmer,  as  it  is 
any  other  business,  so  there  is  a  lack  of 
knowledge  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  at  this  occupation.  If  I  engage 
a  boy  to  weed,  he  does  not  know  a  tur¬ 
nip  plant  from  a  pig  weed,  and  unless 
some  one  of  the  family  is  with  him,  he 
is  sure  to  do  mischief.  Why  are  these 
things  scorned  in  the  public  schools? 
Last  week,  some  young  women  visited 
my  garden,  and  they  misnamed  every 
flower  they  attempted  to  mention.  A 
Canna  they  called  Gladiolus,  and  all  in 
that  style.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  little  boys  who  have  never  learned 
what  is  called  botany,  pull  up  the  mi¬ 
gnonette  and  leave  the  “pusley.”  It 
would  be  better  for  the  kindergarten  to 
take  up  this  naming  of  plants  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  leaves  instead  of  so  much 
weaving  and  plaiting. 


e  Jones  Umbrella  “Roof 


Fits  any/ 
Frame. 


Cover  Your  Own  Umbrella 

Don’t  throw  away  your  old  one — make  it  new  for  $1.00. 
Recoverin''  only  takes  one  minute.  No  sewing'.  A  clumsy 
man  can  do  it  as  well  as  a  clever  woman. 


TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 


Send  us  ($1  and  we  will  mail  you,  PRE¬ 
PAID,  a  Union  Twilled  Silk,  26-inch 
“Adjustable  Roof”  (28-inch,  *1.25; 

30-inch,  *1.50).  If  the  “Roof”  is  not  all  you  expected,  or  hoped  for,  return 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE,  and  get  your  money  back  by  return  mail — no  questions 
asked. 


WHAT  TO  1)0. — Take  the  measure  (in  inches)  of  your  old  umbrella.  Count  the  number  of 
outside  ribs.  State  if  the  center  rod  is  of  steel  or  wood.  Full  instructions  for  putting  on  the  cover 
will  be  seut  with  ad  orders.  Our  special  price-list  of  different  sizes  and  qualities  mailed  on  request. 

Bend  for  our/rre  book,  *•  Umorella  Economy,”  anyway.  Your  umbrella  will  wear  out  some  day, 
and  you  will  be  glad  that  you  know  about 
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Last  year,  we  made  jelly  of  the  pear- 
shaped  fruit  of  the  Japan  quince.  It 
was  real  quince  flavored,  and  quite  a 
curiosity.  Now  some  one  tells  me  that 
tbe  fruit  of  the  Flowering  currant  is  edi¬ 
ble.  I  have  always  kept  the  children 
from  eating  it,  because  the  birds  did  not 
attack  it  as  they  do  the  other  currants 
when  they  are  ripe. 

We  had  to  purchase  eggs  all  over  the 
country  to  fill  our  incubator,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  mixture  of  chicks.  Among 
them  are  a  ffew  Leghorns,  that  can  be 
known  anywhere.  They  are  handsome, 
graceful  chicks,  and  make  the  rest  look 
more  inferior  than  they  really  are.  The 
head  of  the  house  ds  an  invalid,  and 
when  out  for  an  airing,  he  happened  to 
find  the  chickens  all  flocked  together 
feeding.  The  withering  contempt  of  his 
tone  was  amusing  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  as  he  exclaimed,  “Mongrels!” 
But  we  are  feeding  them  well;  they  have 
the  run  of  the  orchard,  and  we  shall  see 
how  far  these  condemned  pullets  are  be¬ 
hind  the  “business  hen”  in  November. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Some  Buds  from  Indiana. 

The  Graft,  Bud  and  Scions,  of  Hope 
Farm  excite  a  good  deal  of  interest 
among  our  readers.  Many  of  them  have 
similar  Buds  themselves,  and  in  Fig.  242, 
we  show  a  snap-shot  of  some 
southern  Indiana  juveniles  whose 
bright,  jolly,  wholesome  faces  cer¬ 
tainly  entitle  them  to  be  described 
as  buds  of  promise.  That  depend¬ 
able-looking  boy  at  the  top  is  Wil¬ 
bur,  aged  12 y2  years.  He  does 
nearly  all  the  team  work  on  the 
farm,  and  has  had  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  care  of  the  horses  for  a  year 
past.  His  mother  says  that  he  has 
ridden  and  driven,  more  or  less, 
ever  since  he  was  three  years  old; 
in  fact,  before  he  was  three,  he 
once  drove  off,  leaving  his  father, 
and  had  driven  some  distance  be¬ 
fore  he  was  stopped.  By  the  time 
he  was  3 V2,  he  could  ride  half  a 
mile,  and  drive  up  six  or  eight 
cows!  As  his  father  is  in  bad 
health,  Wilbur  is  depended  upon 
for  much  man’s  work. 

Next  comes  Harry;  he  is  the  handy 
boy  for  chores  indoors  and  out. 

The  ambition  of  his  life  is  to  be  a 
preacher,  and  when  he  finishes  the 
country  school,  he  hopes  to  go  to 
some  place  where  he  can  work  for 
a  high-school  education.  Then 
comes  Nellie,  who'is  only  SV2,  but 
she  can  make  bread  and  bake  pies, 
and  help  her  mother  in  many  ways. 

The  laughing  boy  is  rather  a  mis¬ 
chief,  his  mother  says,  and  the 
jolly  little  Amy,  peeping  through 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  is  chiefly 
interested  in  outdoor  things  that  grow. 
These  children  are  all  healthy  and  hap¬ 
py;  they  find  pleasure  in  studying  in¬ 
sects  and  animals,  and  the  simple  farm¬ 
ers’  fare  upon  which  they  were  reared 
gives  them  sound  bodies  to  support  their 
active  minds.  That  ladderful  of  Indiana 
buds  promises  some  valuable  citizens 
who,  in  future  years,  may  have  a  hand 
in  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Hoosier 
State — who  knows? 


A  Story  Told  by  Two. 

WITH  MANY  HITCHES  AT  FIRST,  RUT  IT 
FINALLY  CAME  OUT  AI.L  RIGHT. 

“Thankful  Hopkins  has  lied  a  letter 
from  Phcebe.” 

“You  don’t  tell  me!  Must  be  more’n  a 
year  since  she’s  wrote  last.  Thankful 
was  terrible  mad  when  she  took  off  the 
way  she  did,  and  I  don’t  feel  to  blame 
her  to  go  over  to  jtye  to  try  to  begin  an’ 
do  for  herself,  jest  as  ef  they  was  poor 
folks  or  Thankful  wasn’t  wantin’  her  to 
home,  an’  with  them  lame  hands  her 
sickness  lef’  her,  an’  all,  an’  Thankful 
all  alone,  too.  Phcebe  alius  was  terrible 
uppish  an’  high  handed,  an’  'it  would  ’a’ 
been  jest  like  her  to  of  made  out  Thank¬ 
ful  wanted  her  to  go,  which  everybody 
knows  she  didn’t.  An’  her  with  them 
lame  hands  of  hers,  ’course  she  couldn’t 
expect  to  get  a  place.  I  suppose  she’s 
wrote  to  come  home.  Thankful,  she  was 
jest  right  to  hold  it  was  bemeanin’  both 
of  ’em,  Phoebe  goin’  housekeeper  to  a 
boardin’  house.  But  I  told  her  it  didn’t 
require  no  hands  and  head  to  buy  vic¬ 
tuals  an’  spy  ’round,  an’  that’s  about 
all  Phcebe  would  hev  to  expect  to  do. 
Lookin’  ain’t  cookin’,  I  says  to  Thank¬ 
ful,  nor  tain’t  lowerin’  yerself,  neither. 
But  Thankful,  she  kep’  on  jest  as  mad 
as  ever,  an’  so  I’ve  heerd  say  she  told 
Phoebe  she  needn’t  put  herself  out  send- 
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in’  no  letters  back,  fer  she  wouldn’t  read 
’em.  Now,  wasn’x  that  like  her?  Well, 
I  s’pose  Phoebe’s  got  done  hankerin’  an’ 
tryin’  to  get  merried,  an’  so  she’s  com¬ 
ing  home.  Like  as  not  she’ll  take  in 
pants  to  finish,  or  dressmakin’.  What 
did  you  say  she  said  in  the  letter?  I  al¬ 
ius  thought  that  Hatch  kins  feller  treat¬ 
ed  her  mean  to  beau  her  ’round  like  he 
did  an’  droppin’  aer.” 

“Well,  he  was  over  to  Rye,  too,  as  I 


_ At  your  family  table,  allow  no  de¬ 
traction.  Teach  your  children  to  speak 
well  of  others.  Show  them  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  bee  and  a  wasp  the 
one  gathering  honey,  the  other  thrust¬ 
ing  a  sting.  I  read  of  a  family  where 
they  kept  what  they  called  a  “Slander 
Book,”  and  when  any  slanderous  words 
were  uttered  in  the  house  about  any¬ 
body,  or  detraction  uttered,  it  was  all 
put  down  in  this  book.  The  book  was 
kept  carefully.  For  the  first  few  weeks, 
there  were  a  great  many  entries;  but, 
after  a  while,  there  were  no  entries  at 
all.  Detraction  stopped  in  that  house¬ 
hold.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  slander  book  in  all  households. — T.  De 
Witt  Talmage. 


understand.” 

“Good  land!  You  don’t  say!” 

“An’  I  should  jedge  from  what  the 
letter  said  he’d  been  there  straight 
along.” 

“I  want  to  know!  Well,  1  should- 
think  Phoebe  would  have  took  shame  to 
herself  hangin’  round  Rye  jest  ’cause 
her  beau  was  there.” 

“Well,  she  didn’t  exactly  hang  round, 
so  to  speak,  I  believe.  I  understand  he 
got  her  the  job  in  the  fust  place.” 

“My  gracious!  Well,  she  alius  was 
terrible  undernand.  Why,  I  talked  to 
iier  just  before  she  went  away  about 
that  same  Hatchkins,  an’  I  give  him  a 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


right  good  goin’  over,  an’  she’s  never 
said  a  word,  the  sly  thing.  You’d  ’a’ 
thought  she’d  ’a’  said  all  about  it  right 
then.  Well,  I  s’pose  he  got  tired  of  her, 
an’  so  she’s  cornin’  home.” 

“I  believe  she  was  his — I  forget  the 
name;  something  of  an  amanuensis,  I 
believe,  in  the  office,  whatever  that  is; 
kinder  wrote  h'is  letters,  I  expect,  on  a 
typewriter,  liKely.” 

“There!  Didn’t  I  tell  her  he  was  lazy! 
An’  did  you  say  she  give  up  keepin’  the 
boardin’  house  all  the  while?” 

“Well,  yes,  as  I  understand  it,  she 
didn’t  never  Keep  the  boardin’  house. 
She  begun  in  the  office  an’  was  there  a 
year  just  as  cozy  as  ever  you  saw  an’ 
livin’  with  his  aunt,  an’  getfcin’  $20  a 
week  for  it.  Thankful,  she  jest  couldn’t 
speak  when  she  read  it  in  the  letter,  and 
there  was  all  them  letters  o’  Phoebe’s 
she  had  with  $10  a  week  in  ’em  all 
pitched  into  the  kitchen  stove  an’  Phoebe 
feelin’  bad  ’cause  she  didn’t  know  it  an’ 
wished  Thankful  would  write  her  back. 
An’  she  wouldn’t  never  have  openeu  this 
one,  only  they  was  an  out  West  post¬ 
mark  on  it  an’  a  new  kind  of  writin’  on 
the  outside.” 

“Well,  I  do  declare,  an’  so  it’s  a  year 
since  Phoebe  wrote  her,  you  said.  What 
did  you  say  Thankful  said  she  said?” 

“She  said  they’d  been  out  West  a  year, 
ever  since  they  was  fust  married.” 

“Married!  Who?  What?  What  did 
you  say?” 

“She  says  Hatchkins  has  got  him  a 
mill  of  his  own  out  there.  His  father’s 
died  an’  left  it  to  him.  An’  so  I  should 
jedge  it  was  Mr.  Hatchkins  she  mar¬ 
ried.  Although  she  didn’t  reely  sesso, 
in  so  many  words.” 

“My  land  alive!” 

“And  Phoebe  has  got  a  baby.” 

“Good  Lord!  I’d  never  have  believed 
it!  Ef  she  hadn’t  wrote  it  with  her  own 
pen  an  hand.” 

“An’  she’s  goin’  to  call  it  Thankful 
Hatchkins,  after  her,  the  15th  of  next 
month,  and  wants  her  to  come  on.  St. 
Paul,  I  believe  the  place  is,  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  It’s  a  girl.” 

“Well,  I  do  declare  to  goodness!  An’ 
was  it  on  a  typewriter?” 

“No.  Mr.  Hatchkins  he  wrote  it  him¬ 
self,  I  believe.  Phcebe  got  him  to.  An’ 
Thankful  never  mistrusted.  An’  she’s 
goin’.” — Boston  Post. 


With  the  Procession. 

_ The  keen  scalpel  of  reason,  wielded 

by  the  almost  matchless  eloquence  of  an 
Ingersoll,  may  prune  religion  to  the 
quick,  but  it  cannot  tear  out  the  ten¬ 
drils  buried  deep  in  our  very  being,  of 
that  faith  which  looks  longingly  toward 
communion  in  the  future  with  those  we 
have  loved  in  this  mortal  career. — 
Henry  Mann. 

_ Some  one  has  said:  “I  have  been 

surrounded  by  troubles  all  my  life,  but 
there  is  a  curious  thing  about  them, — • 
nine-tenths  of  them  never  happened.” 
Once  a  lady  wrote  down  in  order  the 
particular  fears  and  anxieties  which 
were  harassing  her,  inclosed  the  paper 


and  sealed  it,  hoping  by  this  kind  of 
mechanical  contrivance  to  be  enabled 
in  some  sort  to  dismiss  the  subject  from 
her  mind.  The  paper  was  put  away  and 
forgotten.  Several  months  later,  it  came 
to  light,  when  she  found  that  not  one  of 
the  fears  therein  set  down  had  been 
realized,  and  the  difficulties  had  all  been 
smoothed  away  before  she  came  to  the 
time  for  their  solution. 

....The  wardrobe  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  of  Prussia,  after  his  death,  was 
valued  at  100  crowns.  Only  three  uni¬ 
forms  were  discovered:  one  was  a  pa¬ 
rade  dress,  which  had  been  worn  three 
times;  the  other  two  were  in  such  a 
condition  of  dirt  and  decay  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  he  had  ever  worn  them 
thus.  The  hats,  breeches,  boots,  shirts, 
even,  answered  to  the  rest  of  the  ward¬ 
robe.  So  we  need  not  be  astonished  at 
the  reply  made  to  a  foreigner  who,  sev¬ 
eral  years  before,  was  visiting  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  chateau  of  Berlin,  who 
asked  to  see  the  wardrobe.  “The  king’3 
wardrobe  is  on  his  back,”  said  the 
guide. — Success. 
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the  newest  plaids 

are  here — larger  assortments  than 
ever  before. 

Exclusive  plaid  stock 

Such  extensive  range  of  Plaids 
10c.,  to  the  swell,  high-toned 
Skirting  Plaids,  $1.50  and  $4,  as 
never  before  approached  as  to 
variety  and  choiceness — here  or 
any  place  else. 

New  wool  Skirting  Plaids  40c. 

Silk  mixed  Plaids  35c. — dressy 
for  children’s  wear. 

Silk  and  wool  Plaids— splendid 
waist  styles  35c. 

Beautiful  line  of  new  Plaids  50c. 

Smart,  rich  Skirting  Plaids  75c., 
90c. 

Styles  that  to  get  samples  of  is 
to  get  in  touch  with  choiceness, 
distinct  newness,  and  money’s 
worth  that  will  be  to  your  profit, 
and  make  more  pleased  customers 
for  this  store. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


TYPE-WRITING, 
PENMANSHIP, 
BOOKKEEPING, 

etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  mail,  or  personally 
at  Kastman,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  Situations 
furnished  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  UaINES,  Box  416,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


THE  tR4NCER.,,T^rjS. 


Cheapest  in 
X. 


in  Washing  Paint 


don’t  scrub  it  and 
wear  off  the  sur¬ 
face.  Use  Gold  Dust 
Washing  Powder 
according  to  direc¬ 
tions  printed  on 
every  package  and 
you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  results  and 
surprised  at  the 
saving  in  labor. 

Bend  for  free  booklet — “  Golden  Rule* 
for  Hou»owork.” 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago  SI.  Louis  NewYork  Boston 
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MARKETS 


HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  made  something  of  an 
advance  about  the  middle  of  the  week,  but 
weakened  afterwards,  closing  at  somewhat 
lower  prices.  The  market  is  generally  sub¬ 
ject  to  depressions  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  anticipation  of  settlements,  so  that  the 
condition  then  is  hardly  a  safe  guide  to 
follow.  Current  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  season’s  crop,  bol  h  of 
Winter  and  Spring  wheat,  is  considerably 
smaller  than  last  year.  There  is  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  about  this.  Export 
sales  of  wheat  have  been  quite  largo  as 
well  as  domestic  sales.  Trade  In  corn  has 
been  quiet,  and  the  market  easier  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  wheat.  The  export  business  has 
been  good,  and  the  clearances  for  the  week 
have  been  large.  Oats  have  been  very  quiet 
during  the  week  and  prices  a  shade  easier: 
export  sales  are  small.  Rye  is  steady  with 
little  business  doing,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  barley.  Receipts  of  butter  have  been 
considerably  heavier,  but  dealers  have 
shown  little  disposition  to  lower  prices  and 
have  stored  a  considerable  amount  in  con¬ 
sequence.  The  market  is  not  so  strong  as 
one  week  ago,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices. 
Export  sales  have  been  considerable,  large¬ 
ly,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  English  markets. 
Receipts  of  cheese  have  been  ample, but  the 
demand  is  not  very  active,  and  exporters 
seem  to  be  slow  to  buy  at  present  rates. 
Receipts  of  eggs  are  moderate,  and  prices 
higher  for  good  stock.  The  market  on  the 
whole  is  strong.  Strictly  fancy  eggs  are 
scarce.  Chicago  reports  butter  20  cents, 
eggs  131/2  cents.  Philadelphia  reports  but¬ 
ter  at  21  cents  and  eggs  16%  cents.  In 
Boston,  butter  is  reported  steady  at  21% 
cents,  cheese  firm  at  10%  cents  and  eggs  at 
16  cents.  Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been 
heavy,  but  very  largely  of  inferior  quality. 
Those  grading  as  strictly  fancy  are  in  very- 
light  receipt,  and  held  steadily  at  outside 
quotations.  Receipts  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
heavy.  Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been 
heavy,  but  the  market  is  firm.  Ducks  are 
in  large  supply,  and  there  is  considerable 
accumulation.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
have  been  good,  and  the  market  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  easier  tone;  still,  buying  has 
been  liberal,  and  a  large  business  has  been 
done.  In  fruits  fancy  red  apples  are  in 
good  demand,  but  green  or  light-colored 
move  slowly  at  low  prices.  It  is  reported 
by  dealers  that  white  varieties  cannot  be 
sold  at  any  price.  Pears  are  plentiful  and 
go  very  slowly,  except  for  fancy.  Peaches 
are  dull  and  prices  low  for  a  year  when  the 
crop  has  failed  so  generally  as  it  has  this 
year.  Plums  are  not  in  very  large  supply, 
and  prices  are  fair.  Muskmelons  are  sell¬ 
ing  better  than  last  week,  especially  for 
fancy  stock.  The  watermelon  season  is 
pretty  nearly  over  for  the  best  qualities, 
but  there  is  still  a  large  accumulation  of 
low-grade  melons  that  can  hardly  be  given 
away.  _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  September  2,  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  bu. 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 

Pea,  1S9S,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  poor  to  good . 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice . 

Lima,  California . 

Peas,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags,  per  bushel . 


1  55  @  — 

—  @1  37% 

—  @1  37% 
1  65  @1  70 

1  40  @1  60 
1  85  @1  90 
1  35  @1  40 

1  65  @1  70 

2  77%@2  80 

—  @1  12% 

—  @1  07% 

—  101  12% 
1  05  @ 1  07% 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extra,  per 

pound  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extra  . 

June,  iirsts  . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  . 

Firsts  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Firsts  . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Factory,  June,  extras . 

June,  firsts  . 

Current  packed,  finest . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Lower  grades  . . 


-  @ 

21 

19%@ 

20 

18  @ 

19 

16%@ 

37% 

20%@ 

21 

19%@ 

20 

16%@ 

19 

20%@ 

21 

IS  @ 

20 

19  @ 

_ 

17%@ 

18% 

—  @ 

18% 

17%@ 

18 

15  @ 

17 

16%@ 

17 

15  @ 

16 

14  @ 

14% 

15%@ 

— 

14%@ 

15 

15  @ 

■ — 

14  @ 

14% 

13  @ 

13% 

CHEESE. 


State,  f.  c.,  small  colored,  fancy  —  @  11% 

White,  fancy  .  —  @  11 

Good  to  choice .  10%@  10% 

Common  to  fair . 9  @  10 

Large,  colored  fancy .  11  @  11% 

Colored,  choice  .  10%@  — 

Colored,  good  to  prime .  10%@  10% 

White,  fancy  .  10% @  11 

White,  good  to  choice .  10%@  10% 

Common  to  fair .  9  @  10 

Large  skims,  small,  choice _  —  @  9% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  9  @  9% 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  8%@  9 

Large,  choice  . 8%@  8% 

Good  to  prime .  7%@  7% 

Common  to  fair .  5  @  6% 

Full  skims  .  3 %@  4 


EGGS. 


State  &  Pa.,  average  best,  per 

doz.,  loss  off . 

Western,  firsts,  loss  off... 

Seconds,  loss  off .  16 

Fancy,  candled,  at  mark.. 

Seconds  and  low  grades, 

doz.  case  . 

Dirties,  per  case  30-doz . 2  40 

Checks,  per  case . 2  25 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Twenty-ounce,  per  bbl..l 

Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 2 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1 

Pears,  Bartlett,  Jersey,  large 

barrels  . 1 

Up-river,  large  barrels . 1 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  up-river, bbl. 2 

Seckel,  per  barrel . 2 

Plums,  State,  com.  gr'n  sorts, 

8-lb.  basket  . 

Large,  blue  table  sorts,  8-lb. 

basket  . 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Del.  per  car’erl 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket . 

Common  to  prime,  per  basket. 

Grapes,  up-river,  Del.,  per  case. 

Up-river,  Niagara,  per  case. 

Up-river,  Moore’s  Early,  per 

case  . 

Hartford,  per  case . 

Southern,  black,  per  case . 

Muskmelons,  Hackensack,  Nut¬ 
meg,  per  bbl .  75 

Monmouth  Co.,  Jenny  Lind, 

per  bbl .  50 

Md.,  Rocky  Ford  Seed,  per  crt.2  50 
Watermelons,  car-loads,  by  rail20  00@100  00 

Va.,  large,  per  100  .  5  00@  10  00 

Va.  and  Jersey,  small  to 

medium,  per  100 . 3  00®  8  00 

Md.,  large  . 5  00®  10  00 

FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 


.  — 

@  18 

,  .  *— 

@  17 

.  16 

@  16% 

@  17 

.3  45 

@4  20 

.2  40 

@3  60 

.2  25 

@3  00 

.1  25 

@1  75 

.1  00 

@1  25 

.1  00 

@1  25 

.2  00 

@2  50 

.1  25 

@1  50 

.1  75 

@2  75 

.1  75 

@2  50 

.2  00 

@2  50 

.2  00 

@2  50 

»» 

.  10 

@  25 

io 

@  25 

rl  00 

@2  00 

.  75 

@1  50 

.  35 

@1  00 

:.  50 

@  75 

.  50 

@  75 

40  @  — 
35  ®  40 
40  ®  50 


@1  50 

@1  25 
®3  00 


Apples,  choice  .  8%@  9 

Prime  .  8%®  8% 

Low  grades  .  6  @  7 

Chops  .  1%@  2% 

Cores  and  skins .  1%@  1% 

Apricots,  Cal.,  boxes,  per  lb...  11%®  13% 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  8  @  9 

Bags  .  8  ®  9 

Raspberries  .  11%@  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator .  73  @  — 

No.  2,  red  delivered .  74  @  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b. 

afloat  .  81%@  — 

No.  2,  Northern,  f.  o.  b.  afloat.  76  @  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  delivered .  38  @  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  37%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  39%@  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat —  —  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  white .  28  @  — 

No.  3  white .  27  @  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  28  @  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  27%@  — 

No.  2  mixed .  26  @  — 

No.  3  mixed .  25  @  — 

Rejected  . .  24  @  — 

Rejected  white  .  26  @  — 

No.  2  mixed .  26%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  26  @  27% 

Track  white  .  27  ®  33 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  58  @  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  61%@  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track  57  @  — 


Barley,  malt,  fair  to  choice, 

Western,  delivered  .  48  ®  55 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  39%@  42 


POTATOES. 


Potatoes,  East  end  L.  I.,  fancy, 

per  barrel  .  —  @1  62 

L.  I.,  common  to  prime,  in 

bulk,  per  barrel  . 1  25  ®1  50 

South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl..  —  @1  37 
Up-river  and  Jersey,  average 

lots,  per  barrel . 1  12  @1  25 

Jersey,  Inferior,  per  bbl .  —  ®1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County.. 2  50  ®2  75 

South  Jersey,  d.-h.  bbls . 1  75  @2  50 

N.  C.  and  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl.l  00  ®1  50 
Culls,  sweet,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  average  grades,  hens 

and  toms  . .  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Pliila.,  large, 

pound  . . .  16  @  17 

Mixed  weights  .  13  @  15 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy, 

per  pound  .  12%@  13 

Prime,  per  pound .  —  @12 

Scalded,  prime,  per  pound .  —  @12 

Scalded  and  dry  picked,  fair 

to  good  .  11  @  11% 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  ll%@  12 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime _  —  @  11% 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  avg. 

prime  .  11  @  11% 

Western,  scalded  avg.  prime..  11  @  11% 

Old  cocks  .  —  @  7% 

Ducks,  East’n  &  L.  I.,  Spring, 

per  pound  .  16  @  — 

Western,  Spring  .  7  @  11 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  select¬ 
ed.  white  .  16  @  17 

Dark,  per  pound  .  13  @  14 

Ducks,  old  . . .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz .  —  @2  25 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  pound .  10  @  — 

Southern  .  —  @  9% 

Fowls,  per  pound .  —  @  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  pound .  —  @7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  pound _  —  @10 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  @)  60 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1 .  80  @  — 

No.  2  .  70  @  75 

No.  3  . 55  @  65 

Clover  .  45  @  50 

Clover,  mixed  . 55  @  60 

Straw,  Rye  .  45  @  55 

Oat  . 30  @  35 


PRICES  OF  FEED. 


City  bran,  per  ton . 15  00  @16  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks, 

per  ton  . 14  00  @15  00 

Spring  bran,  to  arrive,  bulk... 14  00  @14  50 

Middlings,  per  ton . 15  00  @18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50  @18  50 

Red  Dog  . 17  35  @18  00 

Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive 

and  spot  . 24  50  @25  00 

Cake  . 23  75  @  — 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 21  00  ®  — 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  propose  to  do  any  tile  draining 
this  year,  or  have  any  land  that  seems  to 
require  it,  you  will  get  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation  in  a  little  book  sent  free  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Jackson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dairymen  who  are  preparing  for  the 
comfort  of  their  cows,  will  be  interested 
in  looking  into  the  advantages  of  the  New¬ 
ton  cow-tie.  These  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  and  are  in  great  favor  with 
many  careful  breeders.  E.  C.  Newton  Co., 
Batavia,  Ill.,  will  send  particulars. 

Everyone  agrees  that  hand  digging  of 
potatoes  is  hard  work.  It  is  quite  as  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  that  it  is  expensive.  When 
a  machine  can  be  had  to  do  the  work,  the 
hand  digger  has  little  show  of  competing 
for  profitable  sales  in  the  open  market. 
The  saving  in  digging  alone  by  the  machine 
over  the  hand  work  makes  a  nice  profit  for 
the  man  with  the  machine.  The  Cummings 
digger  is  handled  by  two  horses,  and  is 
said  to  dig  five  acres  in  10  hours.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  ground  will,  of  course,  make 
some  difference.  This  digger  is  made  by 
the  Standard  Harrow  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Messrs,  Letts  &  Whittier,  Sandusky, 
O.,  write  that  they  have  been  using  the 
Charter  gas  engine  for  pumping  water  into 
a  tank  60  feet  high  and  at  a  distance  of  one- 
half  mile,  pumping  20  barrels  an  hour,  be¬ 
sides  running  a  two-revolution  Taylor 
Cylinder  press,  and  one  17x24  Jobber  at  the 
same  time.  Their  first  order  for  repairs, 
after  five  years’  use,  accompanied  this  let¬ 
ter,  and  amounted  to  about  $5.  The  makers 
are  the  Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26, 
Sterling,  Ill.  _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE  F/UBS. 

The  attitude  of  New  York  State  toward 
the  various  agricultural  fairs  that  are  held 
within  its  borders,  has  been  very  liberal. 
The  State  Society  has  generally  received 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  its  grounds  at  Syracuse,  and  has,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  received  $20,000  a  year  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  in  premiums.  The  county  and  town  fair 
societies  have  shared  in  different  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  extent  of  the  premiums 
paid  by  each.  Some  of  the  societies  have 
become  such  large  and  successful  institu¬ 
tions  that  the  amount  received  by  each  is 
quite  a  large  item,  and  forms  an  important 
receipt  in  the  fair’s  finances.  This  season 
the  fairs  have  received  a  larger  sum  than 
ever  before.  The  State  Department  01 
Agriculture,  some  time  ago,  apportioned 
$86,000.  Of  that  sum,  the  State  Society  re¬ 
ceived  $22,000,  the  flornellsville  Farmers' 
Club  $2,000,  and  the  Cambridge  Valley  So¬ 
ciety  and  Stock  Breeders’  Association, 
$2,000.  Of  the  remaining  $60,000,  the  county 
societies  received  70  per  cent,  or  $42,000,  and 
the  town  fair  association  30  per  cent,  or 
$18,000.  Last  week  Commissioner  Wieling 
made  the  final  apportionment.  The  sum  is 
$97,773,91,  and  is  derived  from  Chapter  479, 
Laws  of  1887,  which  is  the  old  Ives’  pool 
law.  This  law  was  amended,  however,  in 
1894,  and  again  in  1895.  The  method  of 
making  the  apportionment  of  these  moneys 
was  amended  by  the  Legislatures  of  1898 
and  1899.  As  there  is  a  dispute  in  Rens¬ 
selaer  County  as  to  which  of  the  two  socie¬ 
ties  is  the  county  society,  the  commissioner 
has  withheld  an  amount  from  both  appor¬ 
tionments  that  is  sufficient  to  meet  what 
will  be  due  those  two  societies  when  the 
attorney-general  shall  have  rendered  a  de¬ 
cision  in  the  matter.  Of  the  $97,773,91,  the 
county  societies  receive  70  per  cent,  or  $68,- 
411.73;  and  the  town  association  30  per  cent, 
or  $29,332.18. 


j/7re  you 
booking  for 
JtQood  farm 

One  that  will  yield  handsome  returns? 
I  f  you  are,  write  to  me  at  once  for  full 
information  of  four  splendid  farms  in 
the  best  section  of  Kansas,  ninety 
miles  from  Kansas  City.  640  acres  in 
the  largest  one.  Modern  buildings — 
barn,  stables,  etc.  Completely  fenced 
and  fully  improved,  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Ample  water  supply.  Fruit  and 
shade  trees.  Fully  equipped,  and 
equally  suitable  for  cultivating  or 
stock  raising.  Three  smaller  farms 
adjoin.  Railroad  passes  within  sigtit 
of  house.  1%  miles  from  town.  Stores, 
churches,  schools,  etc.  A  great  bargain. 

Plenty  of  game  and  good  hunt¬ 
ing  on  grounds  and  in  proxim¬ 
ity  for  party  desiring  to  secure 
a  country  place  for  pleasure. 


A  booklet  containing  full  descriptions  and 
pictures  of  the  farms ,  with  information 
about  climate,  soil,  crops ,  shipping  facil¬ 
ities,  etc.,  mailed  free  if  you  write  foi  it. 


Address  J.  B.  LEWIS,  299  Congress  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

A  GOLD  MINE 

Investment  of  the  Highest  Grade. 

GET  IN  ON  THE  GROUND  FLOOR 
AT  THE  SPECIAL  PRICE. 

The  Worcester  Gold  Mining  Company,  of  Colorado, 
owns  five  patented  Gold  Mines  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  celebrated  Gold  District  of 

CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

Their  claims  are  located  on  Grassy  Gulch,  adjoining 
which  are  such  renowned  mines  as  the  Victor,  the 
Isabella  and  the  Orphan  Bell,  of  which  veins  are 
known  to  cross  this  company’s  grounds. 

In  order  to  push  developments  and  to  bring  their 
mines  on  same  footing  as  the  big-paying  surrounding 
mines,  this  company  has  placed  with  us  a  limited 
amount  of  Treasury  Stock,  of  which  we  offer  the 
first  issue  at  15  cents  ii  share  (par  value  $1 
a  share  NON-ASSESSABLE). 

Price  will  be  advanced  on  second  Issue. 

We  believe  these  shares  to  be  a  most  desirable 
purchase,  and  a  good  Investment,  especially  if  bought 
now.  Prospectus  and  further  particulars  can  be  had 
from  GEO.  A.  BURNISTON  &  CO., 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

52  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Sale — 100  bushels  Winter  Seed 
ltye.  Address  J.  BOYCE.  South  Burlington.  Vt. 


400  Bus.  Silvermine  Seed  Oats,  cheap. 

if  taken  at  once.  Yield  fully  60  bushels  per  acre  on 
eight,  acres,  with  very  thin  seeding.  Nice  and  bright. 
A.  UUKSH,  Burton  City.  Ohio. 


IMPORTANT  f— 1  want  to  send  something 
I  inrun  I  AH  I  ■  of  interest  to  every  farmer 
Send  name  and  address  to  T  8.  MAXWELL. 

194  Seneca  St ,  Cleveland,  O. 


CAN  SELL  YOUR  FARM 

No  matter  where  it  is  located.  That  is  my  specialty. 
Send  description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my 
wonderfully  successful  plan  for  selling  and  exchang¬ 
ing  farms  W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  1215  Filbert  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rnp  C1I  C  — One  of  the  finest  river  bot- 
ruil  JHLLi  tom  farms  in  southern 
Ohio.  Four  miles  from  Pomeroy,  two  miles  from 
Mlddleport,  containing  63  acres  of  land.  Fine  large 
house  and  good  outbuildings.  Must  be  sold  to  settle 
estate.  Address  E.  P.  KOUSH,  Middleport,  O. 


WANTED. 

Practical  working  partner  to  engage  inCommercial 
Orcharding  in  Virginia.  Salary  paid;  bouse  fur¬ 
nished.  Highest-priced  apples  in  World  grown. 
Party  must  have  some  capital  and  take  interest. 
Best  of  land  furnished.  For  particulars  address 
Box  282,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


FARMERS 


For  10c.  we  send,  postpaid, 
package  Un.versal  Tin¬ 
ware  Mender,  a  seif-tlux- 
ing  solder.  One  package 
will  mend  50  common  holes  in  tinware.  No  acid, 
resin  or  soldering  iron  needed.  Any  child  uses  It 
after  reading  instructions.  No  fake.  Agents  Wanted. 

E.  E.  HARRINGTON  &  CO.,  Caion,  Ohio. 


POULTRY  NETTING  pilce^ 

1%-luch  mesh.  No.  19  wire,  galvanized,  in  bundles  of 
1,000  square  feet,  for  l$3.50;  three  bundles,  t§9. 
Stock  limited,  order  to-day.  Our  circulars  give  net 
prices  of  Poultry  Netting. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn  , 

New  England  Agent  for  M.  M.  S.  Pou  try  Fencing. 


GEO.  I>.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  ol 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFY,  WRIGHT  &  OO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  8treet,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


APPLES,  PEARS 

Highest  Prices  obtained. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


EGGS  m.™™  BUTTER 

G  A  I?  A (  ER  C  O., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prloes  aud 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  to  the  old  Reliable  Commission 
House  (Established  1865). 

S,  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST , 

319  Wasliington  St.,  cor.  Jay,  New  York. 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commrrcial  Agencies. 


120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 


Write  for  Quotations. 
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THE  RURAL 


Among:  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SKE  AND  HEAR. 

LIVE  VEAL  CALVES.— Dealers  say 
that  the  supply  of  live  veal  calves  for 
the  past  few  days  has  been  very  light, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  prices  have 
been  high.  Very  few  dressed  calves  are 
received  at  this  time  of  year,  as  the 
weather  'is  so  unfavorable  for  shipping. 
It  will  be  several  weeks  before  it  will  be 
safe  to  ship  them  dressed.  It  is  seldom 
that  prices  reach  the  point  that  they 
have  recently,  and  good,  well-fattened 
calves  have  been  in  good  demand. 

THE  MILK  MARKET.— Milk  shippers 
to  this  market  get  more  for  their  milk 
since  September  1.  What  is  known  here 
as  the  New  York  Consolidated  Milk  Ex¬ 
change  decreed  it.  Diminished  supply 
caused  by  drought  is  the  reason  given. 
The  increase  is  one-quarter  cent  per 
quart,  making  the  present  price  2V2 
cents.  The  statement  waff  made  by  one 
member  of  the  Exchange  that,  if  the 
scarcity  of  milk  continue,  another  ad¬ 
vance  is  probable.  The  dealers  do  not 
have  any  confidence  in  a  combination  of 
the  producers.  It  isn’t  to  their  interest 
to  believe  that  producers  will  combine. 

ONION  PACKAGES. — A  variety  of 
these  is  seen  in  market.  They  represent 
many  different  localities,  though  the 
same  kinds  of  packages  are  uniformly 
used  in  each  locality.  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  great  onion-growing  section, 
and  bags  are  largely  used  there  for 
shipping,  though  some  barrels  With 
open  heads  are  used.  Western  onions 
are  usually  sent  in  barrels,  while  those 
from  the  South  come  in  crates,  boxes 
and  baskets.  Foreign  onions,  which 
come  here  from  Spain  and  Egypt,  are 
packed  in  crates.  Bermuda  onions  also 
come  in  crates.  The  average  annual 
yield  of  onions  in  this  country  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,500,000  oushela. 

COLORED  CABBAGES.— 1  have  no¬ 
ticed  considerable  red  cabbage  this 
week.  The  proportion  of  this  received 
is  usually  quite  small.  The  chief  de¬ 
mand  for  it  is  for  pickling.  Sometimes, 
also,  blue  cabbages  are  seen,  although 
not  often.  I  have  seen  the  past  week, 
too,  something  that  we  rarely  see  in 
market,  a  few  lots  of  Savoy  cabbage. 
While  this  cabbage  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  of  better  quality  than  the  ordinary 
cabbage,  it  is  rarely  seen  here.  Why  is 
it?  Is  there  not  sufficient  demand,  or  is 
it  more  difficult  to  grow?  The  style  of 
cabbage  most  in  demand  is  of  the  Flat 
Dutch  type,  flat  heads,  but  thick  and 
solid.  The  larger  part  of  the  supplies  in 
market  are  of  this  type.  Pointed  heads 
are  not  seen  to  any  great  extent,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  early  cabbage.  Sometimes, 
round-headed  varieties  are  seen,  and 
these  are  usually  very  hard  and  good. 

SHIPPING  LIVE  POULTRY— It  is 
well  for  those  having  live  poultry  to 
ship,  to  keep  track  of  the  Hebrew  holi¬ 
days,  for  these  influence  prices  largely. 
Regular  shippers  all  know  this,  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly,  but 
some  not  shipping  regularly  may  not 
know  why  it  is  that  prices  of  live  poul¬ 
try  are  so  high  at  certain  times.  New 
York  contains  a  large  Hebrew  popula¬ 
tion,  estimated  at  something  like  half  a 
million  people.  These  people  have  sev¬ 
eral  religious  holidays  during  the  year, 
and  during  these,  large  quantities  of 
poultry  are  consumed.  This  poultry 
must  all  be  purchased  alive,  as  'it  would 
be  unfit  for  their  use  if  killed  by  any 
one  not  of  their  own  faith.  The  first  of 
these  holidays  is  the  New  Year,  Septem¬ 
ber  5  and  6.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  wholesale  buying  for  this  holiday. 
The  kinds  most  wanted  are  fowls,  tur¬ 
keys,  ducks  and  geese,  'in  the  order 
given.  The  next  holiday  is  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  September  14.  Stock  for 
this  holiday  should  be  here  September 
11,  12  and  13.  All  prime  stock  is  want¬ 
ed,  but  especially  Spring  chickens  and 
roosters.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles 


NEW-YORKER. 

TWENTY-NINE  PRIZES. 

We  do  not  want  our  friends  to  forget  to  send  ns  a  club 
of  those  trial  subscriptions  this  month.  The  full  terms  we 
printed  in  issues  of  August  19  and  26.  The  cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded  October  1.  Here  they  are  : 


For  the  Largest  Club,  -----  $50 

For  the  Second  Largest  Club,  40 

For  the  Third  Largest  Club,  -  30 

For  the  Fourth  Largest  Club,  20 

For  the  Fifth  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -  15 

For  the  Sixth  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -10 

For  the  Seventh  Largest  Club,  -  7 

For  the  next  2  Largest  Clubs,  each  $5,  -  -  I  O 

For  the  next  5  Largest  Clubs,  each  $3,  -  I  5 

For  the  next  15  Largest  Clubs,  each  SI,  -  -  15 


Besides,  any  club  that  exceeds  500  names,  will  draw  a  high- 
grade  bicycle  extra.  The  time  will  now  be  getting  short. 
Get  to  work  at  once  for  the  best  prizes.  Full  supplies  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


The  Levin  Prutier. 


OnPUAf 1  Every  farmer  or  mechanic  wants 

^  ^ pCllCvl  TV Ull  C  a  good  strong- knife  in  his  pocket. 

You  can  never  find  anything1  better  than  this  knife.  It  has  two  blades,  hand 
forged  from  best  steel.  Stag-horn  handle,  brass  lined  and  capped.  A  feature  of 
this  knife  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  opened  because  of  the  large  purchase  of 
the  fingers  on  the  blade.  The  price  is  SI.  We  send  it  post  paid  and  one  new  yearly 
subscription  for  SI. 40  ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each. 


The  Stevens  Favorite  Rifle. 

This  is  probably  the 
most  popular  weapon 
in  general  use.  It  is 
strong,  well-made, 
accurate  and  safe. 

The  barrel  is  22  inches  long  and  detachable.  In  cleaning,  the  cloth  may  be  inserted 
at  one  end  and  drawn  out  at  the  other,  and  this  without  taking  the  rifle  apart.  It 
has  a  shot  gun  butt.  The  action  has  a  casehardened  frame  and  solid  breech  block. 
It  is  made  for  the  Long  Rifle,  25  Stevens,  and  32  Long  Rifle  cartridges.  The  weight 
is  4%  pounds.  The  price  of  this  rifle  is  S6.  We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  16 
yearly  subscriptions  at  §1  each;  or  for  a  club  of  four  at  $1  each,  and  $3  extra  money. 


is  next,  September  19  and  20.  The 
best  market  days  are  September  15, 
16  and  18.  Fowls,  ducks  and  fat 
geese  are  most  wanted.  The  last  of 
the  Fall  holidays  is  the  Feast  of  Law, 
September  26  and  27,  but  this  is  said  not 
to  be  so  important  from  a  market  point 
of  view.  Best  market  days  are  Septem¬ 
ber  21  to  25.  After  this,  there  will  be 
no  more  of  these  holidays  until  March 
15.  1900,  when  Purim  occurs.  Within 
five  weeks  afterward,  two  more  import¬ 
ant  holidays  occur.  f.  h.  v. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  ORCHARDS. 

A  Fair  Crop.— I  have  just  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trip  in  western  New  York,  taking 
notes  of  the  farm  and  orchard  conditions. 
There  is  a  rather  small  crop  of  apples,  ex¬ 
cept  close  to  Lake  Ontario,  where  all  or¬ 
chards  are  bearing  well,  and  some  never 
did  better.  My  principal  informant  outside 
of  my  own  eyes  was  Mr.  John  Cooper,  of 
Albion.  There  will  be  a  good  many  Green¬ 
ings,  and  they  appear  to  grow  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  the  Baldwins,  which  are 
not  very  plentiful.  The  showing  of  early 
apples  was  good,  but  dry  weather  about 
ruined  them  in  some  localities.  They  ma¬ 
tured  small,  and  fell  off  very  early,  so  that 
the  best  of  them  were  often  not  above  the 
average  of  ordinary  windfalls.  There  will 
be  a  comparatively  large  crop  of  pears, 
some  trees  hanging  so  full  that  they  re¬ 
quire  propping.  If  the  western  New  York 
farmers  would  cultivate  their  orchards, 
they  would  bear  well;  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
allow  them  to  go  to  grass  and  weeds,  so 
that  it  often  happens  that  the  best,  land  on 
the  farm  is  pretty  nearly  wasted.  I  saw  a 
line  young  orchard  of  dwarf  pears  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  village  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  a  railway  station,  up  to  the 
limbs  with  thistles,  or  the  remains  of  a 
blackberry  patch,  and  turf  and  weeds  gen¬ 
erally  rampant.  The  result  is  that  a  lew 
trees  are  bearing  a  fair  crop,  but  all  look 
starved.  Peaches  will  not  be  a  full  crop, 
but  there  will  be  a  good  many.  I  hear 
much  complaint  of  the  yellows,  though  the 
curl  leaf  does  not  appear  to  have  reached 
this  section  generally.  There  will  be  a 
good  crop  of  quinces,  though  very  little  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  their  cultivation  or  man¬ 
agement.  _ J.  C. 

There  will  not  be  more  than  one-fourth 
of  an  apple  crop  in  this  section.  Baldwins 
are  best;  Greenings  next,  and  Spys  next. 
Bartlett  pears  are  a  fair  crop;  Angouleme 
not  so  good.  Some  orchards  are  full,  others 
have  none.  *  e.  l.  m. 

Leroy,  N.  Y. 


If  all  young  women  could  have  the 
right  sort  of  motherly  advice  much  of 
the  unhappiness  of  the  world  would  be 
avoided. 

There  are  two  troubles  in  the  way. 
The  girls  hesitate  to  consult  the 
mothers  and  the  mothers  really 
know  only  a  little  more  than 
the  girls.  Coun¬ 
sel  of  the  best 
sort  is  at  the 
command  of  ev¬ 
ery  woman  and 
if  she  will 
promptly  avail 
herself  of  it  she 
will  soon  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  her 

troubles. 

Thousands  of 
women,  every 
year,  write 
to  Dr.  R.  V. 

Pierce  telling  their  symptoms  and  asking 
his  advice,  which  is  freely  given  without 
cost. 

For  over  thirty  years  Dr.  Pierce  has 
been  and  is  to-day  chief  consulting  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  great  Invalids’  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He 
is  a  specialist  in  the  diseases  of  women 
and  his  “  Favorite  Prescription  ”  has  had 
the  greatest  sale  of  all  medicines  ever 
devised  for  the  cure  of  the  troubles 
peculiarly  feminine. 

Every  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Pierce  is 
held  sacredly  confidential  and  has  the 
most  careful  attention. 

No  testimonial  letter  is  ever  published 
until  the  written  consent  of  its  author 
has  been  given. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lewis,  of  Tanner,  Gilmer  Co., 
W.  Va..  writes:  “  For  fifteen  years  I  suffered  un¬ 
told  misery.  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever 
getting  well.  I  could  not  lie  down  to  sleep,  and 
everything  I  ate  would  almost  cramp  me  to 
death.  Was  very  nervous  and  could  hardly  walk 
across  the  room.  I  only  weighed  ninetv  pounds 
when  I  commenced  taking  these  medicines;  I 
now  weigh  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  and 
am  having  better  health  than  ever  before.  I 
have  taken  the  1  Favorite  Prescription.’  the 
’Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  and  the  ‘Pellets.’ 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  your 
medicines  to  the  sick  for  I  know  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  them  I  would  not  have  been  living 
to-day.  I  am  very  thankful  to  God,  who  put  the 
great  power  in  your  medicines  that  cured  me.” 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 


Allcockts 


POROUS 

PIASTERS 


This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  but  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  pex*son  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid  ;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra  ;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 


The  Tip-Up  Pistol. 

No  need  to  say  much  about  this  little  weapon 
It  is  Stevens  make,  and  all  right  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Full  nickel-plated  .'!>£  inch  barrel.  In 
two  calibers,  22  or  30.  Price,  §2.50.  We  will 
send  it  and  one  new  yearly  subscription  for 
§2.40 ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  six  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  §1  each. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SOME  GENTLE  JERSEYS. 

On  our  first  page  is  shown  a  very  sug¬ 
gestive  picture,  entitled,  “Our  Jersey 
Pets,”  reproduced  from  The  Jersey  Bul¬ 
letin.  A  recent  writer  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
told  of  a  man  who  never  knew  until  his 
heifer  dropped  her  first  calf,  that  she 
had  but  two  teats.  Evidently,  he  was 
not  at  all  on  familiar  terms  with  his 
cattle.  Possibly  he  belonged  to  the  class 
that  believe  coddling  bad  for  calves; 
that  it  spoils  them  for  cows,  and  makes 
them  ugly.  Probably,  too,  his  cows  are 
of  the  kind  that  need  to  be  “broken” 
before  they  can  be  milked,  and  which 
make  their  owner  all  sorts  of  trouble 
before  he  succeeds  in  getting  them 
tamed. 

But  we  don’t  believe  that  anything  of 
this  kind  will  be  necessary  with  the 
calves  shown  in  the  picture.  They  aren’t 
being  brought  up  that  way.  The  hand 
of  gentle  woman  is  being  exercised  in 
their  training — they  are  being  trained, 
mind  you,  and  will  not  need  to  be 
“broken”  later.  From  appearances,  they 
might  be  accused  of  trying  to  eat  their 
benefactor.  If  so,  it  is  not  because  of 
any  ill-feeling  toward  her.  It  seems  to 
be  calf  nature  to  want  to  chew  some¬ 
thing  after  being  fed,  and  they  generally 
chew  each  other.  Evidently,  these  have 
found  something  better.  Notice  the 
beatific  expression  on  their  faces! 
There’s  satisfaction  for  you!  The  way 
to  keep  animals  thriving  is  to  keep 
them  happy  and  contented.  Confidence 
begets  confidence,  in  animals  as  well  as 
in  humans.  The  heifer  that  is  treated 
kindly,  that  is  handled  and  made  to  feel 
that  she  is  in  the  hands  of  friends,  is 
not  likely  to  be  troublesome,  and  will 
give  far  better  returns  as  a  cow  than 
one  that  is  beaten  and  ill-treated.  Kind¬ 
ness  pays,  even  as  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents.  “The  merciful  man  is  merci¬ 
ful  unto  his  beast.” 


THE  COW  AT  THE  FAIR. 
How  to  Dress  Her  Up. 

Snow  Good  Points. — It  will  soon  be 
time  for  the  fairs,  and  the  cows  and 
other  stock  will  need  a  little  extra  fix¬ 
ing  up.  I  think  the  fairs  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  medium  we  have,  and  always 
make  it  a  point  to  take  in  all  those  near. 
I  have  learned  a  few  things  about  show¬ 
ing  cattle  since  I  began,  and  one  of  them 
is  that  it  is  not  always  the  best  cow  that 
takes  the  premium,  but  the  one  showing 
the  most  good  “signs.”  The  object  of 
the  fair  is  supposed  to  be  the  education 
of  the  farmer,  therefore,  in  showing  cat¬ 
tle,  we  should  aim  to  bring  out  all  the 
good  points  possible.  It  matters  not 
even  if  these  points  are,  in  a  measure, 
artificial,  if  we  are  able  to  show  a  per¬ 
fect  animal. 

Please  the  Crowd. — We  should,  also, 
aim  to  please  the  crowd  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  without  hurting  the  appearance  of 
our  animals  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge.  By 
this  I  mean  that  we  should  have  them  in 
good  flesh,  but  not  too  fat;  their  coats 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  sleek,  their 
horns  should  be  polished,  and  switches 
combed  out.  To  polish  the  horns,  we 
first  take  off  all  wrinkles  and  roughness 
with  a  coarse  file,  after  which  they  are 
sandpapered,  then  rubbed  down  with 
flour  of  emery,  and  finished  off  with 
pomace  stone  and  oil.  In  brushing  their 
coats,  one  should  take  care  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  yellow,  waxy  dandruff  around 
the  udders  and  roots  of  tail,  and  inside 
of  the  ears.  This  is  supposed  to  denote 
richness  of  the  milk,  and  of  course,  we 
should  not  obliterate  any  of  the  “signs.” 
A  month  or  so  before  the  fair,  it  is  well 
to  clip  the  tails  close  down  to  the  brush. 
By  doing  this  a  while  before,  the  hair 


starts  slightly,  and  hides  the  artificial¬ 
ity  of  the  thing.  A  nice  slim  tail  gives 
a  cow'  a  smart  appearance,  and  is  an¬ 
other  good  sign. 

The  Udder. — We  come  now  to  the  day 
the  cow  is  to  be  exhibited,  and  about  all 
we  can  do  is  to  see  that  her  stomach  is 
properly  filled,  and  her  udder  in  good 
shape.  The  animal  should  look  nice  and 
plump,  but  not  over  filled.  The  judge 
does  not  like  to  handle  animals  “blown 
up  like  a  bladder.”  The  scale  of  points 
requires  that  the  udder  in  front  should 
be  “full  in  form  and  not  fleshy,”  hind 
udder  “full  in  form  and  well  up  behind,” 
“teats  rather  large,  wide  apart,  and 
squarely  placed.”  I  always  manage  to 
bring  the  cow  into  the  ring  with  a  full 
udder.  Some  showmen  prefer  to  bring 
her  in  milked  out  clean,  but' this  leaves 
a  doubt  as  to  how  much  the  udder  will 
fill  up,  and  the  judge  is  not  likely  to 
allow  too  much  in  this  direction.  Some 
very  excellent  cows  give  much  more 
milk  out  of  their  hind  teats  than  their 
fore.  If  the  cow  is  too  bad  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  she  is  best  left  at  home;  but  if 
only  slightly  so,  she  may  be  improved 
by  drawing  part  of  the  milk  from  the 
hind  teats,  and  thus  squaring  up  the 
udder.  Some  may  say  that  this  is  per¬ 
petrating  a  fraud,  but  they  should  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  only  striving  to 
show  the  crowd  what  a  perfect  cow 
should  be,  and  not  trying  to  sell  an  ani¬ 
mal  for  more  than  she  is  worth. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 


" SHEEP  STORIES 

Clark  Allis,  page  603,  tells  some  re¬ 
markable  stories  of  prolific  sheep.  Six 
lambs  in  one  year  are  not  impossible,  it 
is  even  possible  that  they  might  all  live 
and  be  nearly  up  to  average  in  quality. 
Yet,  in  general,  such  things  do  not  pay. 
It  is  the  ewe  that  drops  her  lamb,  or 
her  twins,  when  wanted,  that  has  plenty 
of  milk  for  them,  that  pushes  them  to 
the  top  notch  in  the  shortest  time,  that 
pays.  One  can  well  afford  to  let  her 
rest  until  the  next  year  to  drop  her  next 
lamb.  There  won’t  be  any  loss  in  let¬ 
ting  her  have  the  rest.  I  speak  of  this 
because  some  inexperienced  Dorset 
breeders  let  their  rams  run  with  the 
ewes  at  all  times,  and  their  ewes  are 
dropping  lambs  at  seasonable  and  un¬ 
seasonable  times,  and  two  crops  a  year, 
or  just  as  it  happens.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  Dorset 
ewe.  She  will  not  yield  so  much  wool, 
the  lambs  will  not  be  so  good,  and  she 
will  not  live  so  long  under  such  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  ideal  way  'is  to  have  the  lambs 
dropped  in  September  and  October,  that 
is  from  ewes  whose  progeny  one  wishes 
to  retain  on  the  farm.  These  lambs  will 
run  with  their  mothers  on  a  bit  of  fresh 
grazing,  maybe  a  clover  aftermath,  with 
the  run  of  some  rape;  they  will  thrive 
and  go  into  Winter  strong  and  fat,  and 
all  Winter,  be  pushed  with  good  hay 
and  a  little  grain.  When  Spring  comes, 
they  will  be  great,  strong  fellows,  ready 
to  go  to  grass  and  able  to  withstand  at¬ 
tacks  of  stomach-worms. 

The  grade  Dorset  ewes,  on  the  other 
hand,  ought  to  drop  their  lambs  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  from  that  time  on  to  Feb¬ 
ruary.  These  lambs  will  be  pushed  for 
all  they  are  worth  with  grain,  their 
mothers  urged  to  the  greatest  milk- 
flow,  and  when  a  few  weeks  old,  they 
will  go  to  the  Winter  lamb  market.  One 
cannot  take  another  crop  of  lambs  from 
these  ewes  without  sacrificing  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  another  November  lambing. 

I  am  sure  that  it  often  pays  to  give 
away  superfluous  lambs,  if  one  is  not 
prepared  to  feed  them  by  hand.  The 
ewe  with  three  lambs  would  raise  two 


so  much  better,  that  it  is  a  waste  to  per¬ 
mit  her  to  raise  three.  One  can  often 
find  a  bright  neighbor’s  son  who  can 
raise  the  lambs,  and  sell  them  back 
when  they  are  grown,  and  these  pet 
lambs  often  make  the  best  sheep. 

In  the  Summer  is  the  time  when  sheep 
come  to  grief  in  most  men’s  pastures. 
Compelled  to  gnaw  to  the  roots  the  dry 
grass,  compelled  year  after  year  to  graze 
on  the  worm-infested  land,  filling  their 
systems  with  stomach  worms,  tape¬ 
worms  and  all  the  rest,  what  a  boon  to 
them  would  be  a  little  attention  at  this 
time.  Pastures  are  best  rotated  with 
cows  one  year,  sheep  the  next.  Old 
sheep  and  lambs  should  not  run  to¬ 
gether;  the  lambs  should  have  the 
choice  bits  of  grass,  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  infection,  josepii  e.  wing. 


This  season  an  unusual  number  of 
cattle  have  been  killed  by  lightning,  es¬ 
pecially  while  standing  near  wire  fences. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  diminish  the  dan¬ 
ger  by  means  of  ground  wires,  which 
would,  during  a  storm,  conduct  the  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  fence  wires  to  the  earth. 

A  creamery  at  Portland,  Ore.,  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be  shipping  butter  to  Manila.  It  is 
packed  in  glass  jars,  hermetically  sealed, 
and  the  whole  packed  in  salt.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  shipment  made  sold  rapidly 
in  competition  with  Danish  butter  sup¬ 
plied  to  Manila,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  market  will  supply  a  valuable  outlet 
for  Oregon  dairymen. 

The  Relative  Virulence  for  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals  of  Human  and  Bovine 
Tubercle. — This  is  the  somewhat  extend¬ 
ed  title  of  Bulletin  No.  57,  of  the  Arkansas 
Experiment  Station  (Fayetteville).  It  is 
in  two  parts,  embracing  a  bibliographical 
review'  of  the  subject,  and  giving  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experimental  researches.  The 
latter  will  be  of  interest  to  cattlemen  who 
have  been  following  up  the  experiments 
with  tuberculous  cattle. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Whit*  Wtajidottbs  Exclusively.-— 

Write  want*.  Spenoer’a  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  1. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies:  no  wrinkles:  all  reg’d. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkin,  Friendship, N.Y 


For  Sale  — 10  Purebred  Short-horn 
Heifers,  good  Reds,  three  to  four  months  old.  and 
four  Bulls.  Price,  $300  for  the  lot  crated.  Balls, 
ready  for  use,  $85.  Also,  seven  Polled  Durham 
Heifers,  good  sine  and  color,  bred  to  registered  bull 
Prioe,  $36  each.  Cut  rates  for  all  shipments. 

ISON  &  LITSEV,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


I  EnUnDNQ— White  and  Buff.  200  Hens  for 
LLUnUmiO  sale  at  tl  each.  Show  birds.  $2 
and  $3.  DKLLDDRHT  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

■  mi  PTCIUQ— Bhow  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 
nULo  I  LlnO  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  TAN 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  micraged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 
Good  recorded  stock.  Rams  and 
Lambs.  Will  offer  a  few  ewes 
bred  to  best  imported  rams.  Prize¬ 
winners  in  England. 

Sidney  Sprague.  Falconer,  N.  Y 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords.Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


There  is  something  wrong  if  you  have  a  ravenous 
appetite,  and  yet  keep  growing  weak.  Dr.  I).  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge  removes  such  condition,  and  brings 
strength. 

Especially  in  serious  cases  of  cold,  or  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  doctor,  you  want  a  medicine  which  you 
know  Is  right.  That’s  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 


$5000 
REWARD 


That  may  sound  like  braggadocio,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  We  shall  cheerfully  pay 
that  amount  to  any  person  who  can  prove 
letter  which  we  publish  concerning  the 
value  of 

T  uttle’s 
Elixir 

to  be  fraudulent.  It  is  so 
well  and  favorably  known 
and  works  such  wonders 
that  thousands  of  the  most  reput  able  of  men 
have  given  their  voluntary  endorsement. 
Does  any  remedy  need  a  better  recommen¬ 
dation?  For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Splendid 
100-page  book,  Veterinary  Experience, 
Kent  FBEE  to  any  nddress. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

80  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  .Mu**, 
of  all  so-called  Elixirs,  none  gennlm*  but  Tuttles. 

TO 

ANYBODY. 


Galled  Horses 


flreasts.  Back 

ealed, ' 


18,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained, 
d  ’and  CURED  WHltt’AT  WORK! 

>u  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 


_ .  toughened 

It’s  the  best.  You  wilt  .wear  to  this  tact  it  you 
willtryCALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail. 

_  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  _ 

•/wvvvwvwvwwwwvvw* 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Bend  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  too  styles  of  single  uinl  double  oet k-ta nneet 
Leather  Harness  to  select  ftom.  Sold  direct  to  the 

consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money' 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs/ 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


LUMP  JAW 

Bully  and  thoroughly  oetrodU  < 
New,  common-conei  method,  | 
not  expensive.  Ns  sac*,  a*  . 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- . 
nstrated  treatise  on  the  abeo-  ’ 
lute  care  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
readers  of  thispaper.  ( 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  < 
Unlsa  Hto.kl.isU,  CUcago,  Ill.  , 


|  Jk  R  Write  for  information  tell- 
W  r  E.  VS  I  /A  La  ing  how  by  buying  one  pig, 
another  will  be  given  free. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittonango,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites  smooth  and  grow'hy  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right.  CUAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboto,  N.  Y- 


The  Universal  Hatchers  and  Brooders 

Now  is  the  time 
to  buy. 

You  want  to  buy 
the  Best. 

We  Have  Them 

We  have  manu¬ 
factured  them 
for  over  U  years. 
Send  for 
Catalogue. 

THE  E.  \V.  ANDREWS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

209  &  211  Railroad  Ave.,  Box  7,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


IE  VAH1  SEEK  UNDOUBTED  IN* 
IT  IVU  CUBAT0R  VALUE 

perfect  regulation,  perfect  application  of  heat, 
perfect  control  of  moisture,  immunity  from  fir. 
by  lamp  explosion  or  super-beating,  buy  the 

ILLINOIS 

Capacity  50  to  400  eggs.  Hot  air  or  hot  water,  a a 

Sonprefer.  Ef?g  chamber  holds  juat  what  we  say  it 
ot‘H.  Norsery  under  egg  tray  for  newly  hatched  chicks.  Before 
you  buy  an  incubator  or  brooder  send  for  our  free  book,  <'•IIllnoiss*, 

J.  H.  JONES,  Boxiot,  STREATOR,  ILL. 


THE  ADAM  GREEN  BONE  GUTTER 

and  a  dock  of  hens  means  eg money  the  year  round. 

Green  Gut  Hone  you  know  makes  hens  lay  double  the 
eggs  winter  and  summer.  This  machiue  runs  easier  than 
any  other  because  it  is  the  only  bail-bearing  bone  cutter 
made  It  cuts  bone  quickly — shears  it  off  in  tine  shavings. 

Can’t  choke; cleans  itself ;  is  strong  and  substantial.  Send 
at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  No.  88. 

W.  JT.  AI>AM,  JOLIET,  IXjXj- 


npofh  fft  I  iop  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free 
UCflill  IU  L1UC  i)  j  Lambert,  Box 807,  Apponaog.K.I. 


KS&C0WTI* 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forwurd  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keepsthem  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  hnrnane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  bead.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Fore8tville,  Conn. 


CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

Remedy  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  Is  death  to  Worms.  *1  .Package 
■  B  enough  for  50  Hogs.  Will  refund  you  the  $1  if  it  fails.  Directions  for  using 

on  eaoh  package.  This  is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will  save  ymir  hogs  and  ch'ckens.  O'-de'  $1  package 
NOW  You  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY  CO.,  Nauvoo,  III. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Cow's  Teat  with  two  Openings. 

My  cow  has  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  teat  about  midway  of  its  length.  Can  it 
be  closed  in  any  way?  c.  w.  s. 

Ohio. 

It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
cow  is  dry,  then  burn  with  the  hot  iron, 
which  is  preferable  to  caustic.  Use  a 
pointed  iron  rod,  heat  it  red  hot,  and 
after  securing  the  cow  on  one  side  so 
as  to  expose  that  teat,  press  the  point  of 
the  hot  iron  into  the  opening  to  be 
closed.  Do  not  allow  the  iron  to  remain 
in  contact  with  the  flesh  longer  than 
two  or  three  seconds  at  a  time,  but  make 
two  or  three  applications  as  may  be 
necessary  to  get  a  good  burn,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  few  seconds.  If  the  burning  be 
successful,  the  opening  should  close  in 
healing.  If  it  fail  to  close  up,  repeat 
the  operation,  burning  more  deeply. 
Such  an  opening  may  sometimes  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  closed  by  scarifying  with  the 
knife,  and  allowing  it  to  heal  over;  but 
the  hot  iron  is  more  reliable. 

Fistulous  Withers  on  a  Horse. 

What  will  cure  fistulous  withers  on  a 
horse?  They  broke  July  4,  and  have  been 
getting  worse  since.  The  horse  is  five 
years  old;  It  rubs  and  scratches  a  good 
deal.  The  disease  seems  to  be  going  down 
on  the  leg,  on  one  side,  and  up  the  neck 
on  the  other.  t.  t. 

Md. 

This  'is  an  aggravated  case,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  cure  can  be  effected 
by  ordinary  methods  that  can  be  ad¬ 
vised.  The  horse  ought  to  be  examined, 
and  probably  operated  upon,  by  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon.  The  follow¬ 
ing  course  of  treatment  may  prove  ef¬ 
fectual:  First  inject  the  fistula  with  two 
ounces  of  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  one 
part,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  three 
parts,  well  shaken  together.  Use  a  good 
strong  one  or  two-ounce  syringe,  so  as 
to  inject  with  considerable  force.  After 
inserting  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  into 
the  fistulous  opening,  wrap  an  old  towel 
or  some  cotton  batting  around  it,  and 
press  down  firmly  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  while  making  the  injection 
with  the  right,  to  retain  the  injection 
and  force  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipes. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  opening,  the 
others  should  be  closed  by  an  assistant, 
while  making  the  injection  into  the 
most  central  opening.  Allow  this  injec¬ 
tion  to  remain  for  36  to  48  hours,  after 
which  syringe  out  daily  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  thrbe-fourths  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  one  ounce  acetate  of  lead  in 
one  quart  of  water.  Shake  well  before 
using,  and  inject  with  force  as  directed 
above.  Repeat  the  turpentine  injection 
about  every  15  days,  if  necessary.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  turpen¬ 
tine  to  run  down  over  the  skin,  which  'it 
will  blister.  If  you  can  probe  any  of 
the  pipes,  and  can  open  them  at  their 
lower  extremity,  it  would  be  well  to  do 
it,  so  as  to  allow  drainage  from  the  bot¬ 
tom. 


SOME  FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 
Shorts  or  Middlings  for  Pigs. 

Which  is  the  more  profitable  feed  for 
young  pigs,  shorts  or  middlings,  the  price 
of  each  being  the  same?  Which  is  the 
better  plan,  to  mix  the  food  just  before 
feeding,  or  several  hours  before?  a.  j. 

Galilee,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  say  which 
is  a  more  profitable  feed  for  young  pigs, 
shorts  or  middlings.  The  terms  shorts 
and  middlings  are  very  frequently  used 
interchangeably.  Much  of  the  shorts 
purchased  nowadays  is  simply  bran 
made  fine  by  grinding  over,  and  mixed 
with  sweepings  and  dirt  of  the  mill. 
Such  shorts  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
middlings  would  be  far  preferable  for 
young  pigs.  The  following  table  shows 
the  comparative  analyses  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  wheat  shorts: 


Wheat  Middlings. —  Per  Cent. 

Protein  . 17.8 

Carbohydrates  and  fat . 78.8 

Nutritive  ratio  . • . 1:4.8 

Wheat  Shorts. —  Per  Cent. 

Protein  . 16.8 

Carbohydrates  and  fat . 76.9 

Nutritive  ratio  . 1:4.5 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  analyses  that 
there  'is  very  little  difference  in  the  com¬ 
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position  of  wheat  shorts  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings. 

For  pigs  from  two  to  three  months  old 
and  weighing  about  50  pounds,  a  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  of  1:4  is  desirable.  For 
pigs  from  three  to  five  months  old,  and 
weighing  about  100  pounds,  the  nutri¬ 
tive  rate  should  be  'increased  to  about 
1:5.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  feeding 
either  wheat  shorts  or  wheat  middlings 
to  pigs  from  three  to  six  months  old,  it 
would  pay  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
corn  meal.  In  feeding  pigs  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station  for  the  last 
three  years,  we  have  found  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wheat  middlings  and  corn  meal 
gives  better  results  than  either  wheat 
middlings  or  corn  meal  alone.  We  pre¬ 
fer  mixing  the  food  several  hours  before 
feeding.  L.  A.  c. 

Feeding  Cattle  in  Georgia. 

I  want  to  put  up  in  a  cow  lot,  12  one  and 
two-year-old  cattle,  common  stock.  The 
idea  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  cow  manure, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  improving 
the  condition  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  sell  for  beef.  What  would  be  the  best 
and  cheapest  feed,  and  in  what  quantity 
per  head?  We  have  plenty  of  hay,  corn, 
corn  fodder  and  peas,  and  can  get  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls  and  meal  cheap.  f.  g. 

Macon,  Ga. 

If  F.  G.  will  feed  his  scrub  cattle  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  giving  as  much 
as  they  will  eat  three  times  a  day  in  the 
proportion  of  4  pounds  of  hulls  to  1  of 
meal,  he  will  find  'it  the  cheapest  food 
he  could  possibly  use,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  produce  the  richest  manure. 
I  would  advise  him  to  change  the  food 
occasionally  to  the  extent  of  adding  a 
little  corn  meal,  pound  for  pound,  in 
place  of  the  cotton-seed  meal.  In  other 
words,  if  giving  five  or  six  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  per  head  per 
day,  I  would  occasionally  leave  off 
two  or  three  pounds,  and  substi¬ 
tute  the  same  quantity  of  corn  meal. 
The  same  change  may  be  made  in 
roughage,  occasionally  substituting  for 
a  few  days  some  other  cheap  rough- 
age,  such  as  shredded  corn  fodder  or 
hay.  But  there  is  no  cheaper  food  than 
cotton-seed  hulls  and  meal. 

Georgia  Exp.  Station,  r.  j.  redding. 


Educating  the  Cow.— D.  II.  Otis,  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  a  recent  bulletin  about  some 
scrub  cows  that  were  bought  for  experi¬ 
ment:  "On  entering  college,  they  would  eat 
a  little  whole  corn,  and  seemed  to  relish 
a  straw  stack,  but  had  to  be  taught  to  eat 
meal  and  Alfalfa.  The  first  month,  the 
best  cow  yielded  28.8  pounds  butter  fat 
the  second  month,  32.8  pounds,  and  the 
third  month,  37.1  pounds.  During  the  12 
months,  she  produced  383.7  pounds  butter 
fat  (451  pounds  butter.)  Valuing  skim- 
milk  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  she  yield¬ 
ed  $73.17  worth  of  dairy  products.  But  the 
value  of  her  education  does  not  all  show 
in  the  first  year,  for  during  that  time,  her 
digestive  apparatus,  her  udder,  and  her 
ability  to  convert  feed  into  milk  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  course  of  development,  which  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  month  of 
the  second  year’s  record  shows  a  credit  of 
44.8  pounds  butter  fat,  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent  over  the  best  month  of  last  year.” 


365  Days  a  Year. 

Some  men  who  keep 
cows  declare  the  price  of 
a  cream  separator  to  be 
too  high.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  you 
pay  as  much  or  more  for 
a  twine  binder,  and  only 
use  it  three  or  four  days 
in'  a  year  ?  A  Safety 
Hand  Separator  only 
costs  $100,  and  is  used  with  profit  every 
day  in  the  year.  Look  into  this  matter. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  35.  It’s  free. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  SH4RPLES 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


Dairymen,  Don’t  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

,  IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SMALLEY  CUTTERS  For  1899 

are  more  complete  than  ever  before.  They  will 
be  furnisned,  if  desired,  with  Patent  Automatic 
Self-Feed,  incrcaiting  capacity  greatly  and 
diminishing  labor  of  feeding  nearly  ONE 
HALF.  Four  sizes.  Nos.  lfi,  18,  20  and  26. 

If  your  dealer  don  t  handle  them,  write  for  99  Catalogue 
and  get  SPECIAL  Introduction  PRICES  on  the 
SMALLEY  LINE  COMPLETE. 

•  Yankek  Silo  Sense  —our  latest  Silo  booklet  ex  Gov 
Hoards  Latest  Views— mailed  free  to  any  one  naming  this  paper. 


SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  Sole  Makers,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


HAVE  YOU  A  SILO? 

Then  you  will  need 
ensilage  machinery. 

The  Ross 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

is  unsurpassed  in  quality,  ca¬ 
pacity,  durability  and  ease  of 
operation.  Doubles  the  value  of 
a  corn  crop.  Catalog  No.  18  Free 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.  Springfield,  0 


FO DDE R  CUTTE R  with  Corn  Stalk  Crusher 

e»d  Powers  for  1,  2,  3  and  4  horses,  either 
|  level  or  regular  tread;  8weep 
I  Powers,  Grain  Separators,  hand 
1 Sheller*, 
Grinding 


J  Mills,  steel 
_  f  and  stave 
’land  rollers, 
t  plows,  corn 
cultivators 

_  I  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  3  to 25  h.  p.  engines,  mounted  or  stationary.  Get  our 
price  and  catalog.  $.  $.  MESSINGER  &  SON,  TATAMY  PA. 


PORTABLE  CORN  CRIBS. 

w  Two  styles 
Four  sizes  each, ! 

Adam’s  No.  1  Crib, 
The  best  made. 
Adam’s  No.  2  Crib  1 
for  One  Cent  per  l 
bushel.  Ask  your  \ 
dealer  for  them  or  , 
write 

W.  J.  ADAM,  | 


Cheap  and  Convenient,  joliet,  ills 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Gofton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated  Meal 
Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing  not  less  than 
the  following  analysis : 


Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7  00  “ 

Protein..  43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . . 9.00  “ 


Send  your  address  for  free  Information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  CO  TTON-OIL  COMPANY, 

27  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


Make  More  Butter. 


at  least  $10  a  year.  Others 
are  doing  it  who  use 

The  Kneeiand 
Omega  Cream  Separator. 

Easiest  running,  least  cost  to 
buy  and  for  repairs,  simple, 
durable,  perfect.  Sold  under 
a  positive  guarantee  to 
bo  as  claimod  or  your 
money  back.  That’s 
fair  enough.  Agents 
wanted  where  wo  have 
none.  Free  book,  “Good 
Butter,  and  How  to  Make  It,”  to  every¬ 
one  who  writes  for  it.  Address, 

The  Kneeiand  Crystal  Creamery  Co., 
28  Ccncord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


SILOSiP 

Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero* 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
Ij  on  the  corn- 
lets  cutter, 
izes  to  suit 


1  all  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED, 

SOMETHING  NEW: 


desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter,  bew  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters.  Corn  HuBkera 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shelters,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Batavia,  Ills. 


MANY  A  MAN 


Cuts  4 

•afferent 
Length.. 
Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lever. 


has  been  detcred  from  buying 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


an  Ensilage  and 


THE  CALE-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 

ENSIL.ACE  and  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 
They  cut  faster,  feed  easier,  lust  longer  and  have 

advantage  of...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  We  will  save  you  money. 

THE  BELCHER  dt  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

liox  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  "LESLIE"  LINE 


OF  FODDER  AND  ENSILAGE 
SHREDDERS  and  CUTTERS 


is  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  people  who  want  a  combined 
machine  that  really  combine*.  A  nhredder  that  will 
ahred — not  chew,  bruise  and  haggle  the  feed— ami  a  cutter 
that  will  cut.  The  nhredder  head  in  the  machine  and  the 
eutter  head  lying  on  the  floor  are  interehaiigeiibie*  and 
either  or  both  are  supplied  an  ordered.  This  is  the  only  true  shred¬ 
der  made  requiring  only  low  npeed.  Equipped  with  any 
length  of  straight  or  single  carrier  to  order.  Kteiiieiuher  that 
thin  machine  covert*  the  whole  Held  of  cutting  und 
*h  red  ding.  Write  us  for  circulars,  testimonials,  Ac. 

tU.  Albans  Foundry  Co.  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

Comes  a  letter  from  the  country, 

Out  at  little  Willie's  aunt’s, 

To  his  mother  asking'  money 
To  buy  little  Willie  pants. 

Angry  bulldog  gobbled  Billie, 

Chewed  until  he  had  his  fill. 

When  the  aunt  receives  the  money 
She’ll  return  reseated  Bill. 

— Camden  Review. 

“My  curiosity  is  running  away  with 
me,”  said  the  farmer,  when  his  two- 
headed  calf  broke  loose  and  towed  him 
’round  the  barnyard. — Credit.  Lost. 

Miranda  (visiting  city  friends): 
“My,  here’s  her  visitin’  card.”  Mir¬ 
anda’s  Husband:  “What  does  it  say?” 
Miranda:  “It  says  she’s  at  home  Thurs¬ 
days.  Wonder  where  she  stops  rest  of 
the  time?” — Modes  and  Fabrics. 

His  Son:  “Joel  Green  told  me  about 
them  tall  buildin  s.  He  says  he’d  jest 
like  ter  live  in  one  of  them.”  Rural 
Visitor:  “Why?”  His  Son:  “So’s  he 
could  slide  down  all  the  banisters  an’ 
go  up  again  in  the  elevator.” — Puclc. 

Mrs.  Walker:  “I  don’t  see  why  the 
doctors  all  recommend  bicycle  riding. 
If  it  makes  people  healthier  it  is  a  loss 
to  the  doctors.”  Mr.  Walker:  “I  know, 
but  they  calculate  that  one  sound, 
healthy  rider  will  disable  at  least  five 
pedestrians  per  week.” — Boston  Globe. 

What  would  you  like  for  luncheon, 
Tommy?”  asked  Tommy’s  mother,  as 
they  sat  down  in  a  department  store  res¬ 
taurant.  “Ice  cream,”  replied  Tommy, 
with  a  smile  of  anticipation.  “And  what 
else?”  “More  ice  cream,”  said  Tommy, 
with  a  larger  smile  than  before. — 

• 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

Guest — “You  charge  more  for  a  por¬ 
terhouse  steak  than  you  used  to  do. 
Why  is  it?”  Proprietor  of  Restaurant:  “I 
have  to  pay  more  for  it.  The  price  of 
beef  has  gone  up.”  Guest:  “The  steak 
is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  too.” 
Proprietor  of  Restaurant:  “That,  of 
course,  is  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
beef .  ’  ’ — CM  capo  Tri  bunc. 

“Will  you  have  a  piece  of  the  pie, 
Mr.  Goodman?”  asked  Bobby’s  mother  of 
the  minister.  “Thanks,  no,”  he  replied. 
“Will  you,  Bobby?”  she  inquired.  “No, 
I  think  not,”  said  Bobby  rather  hesi¬ 
tating.  The  minister  looked  at  Bobby 
in  surprise.  “I  thought  all  little  boys 
were  fond  of  pie,”  he  said.  “They  are,” 
replied  Bobby,  “I  could  eat  that  hull  pie, 
but  ma  said  if  you  didn’t  take  any  I 
mustn’t,  and  she’d  save  it  for  to-mor¬ 
row.” — What  to  Eat. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTO  RY,*'  BE  Si 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE I  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners 
Alliance.  Low  orlces  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
a  W.  1NGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I* 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

THE  FINEST 

TEAS -COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  inducements. 

No  Presents  Farmers,  lnsti-  No  Discounts 

tutlons,  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290  (Dept.  B),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTI -TRUST  PRICES 

Road  Carts  S8.36,  Road  Wagons  $20-50,  Top 
Buggies$29.75,I>haetons$46-50,8urrey8$47  50, 
Spring  Wagons  $30.50,  Harness  $3.75,  Saddles 
$225,  Bicycles  S  I  6-45,  Cutters  $  I  3  95,  Sewing 
Machines  $12-60.  Stoves  $3.75.  Direct  From 
Factory  to  User.  EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE.  ITS  FREE. 
Gonsumers  Garriafte  5c  Mfg.  Go. 
269-271  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Roacf  Farm 


Tliose  wholiveatthe  in¬ 
tersection  of  two  roads 
can  make  money  weigh- 
ing  stock,  hay,  etc.,  for 
others.  Write  forSpecInl  Offer  on 


OSGOOD  Scales 


Osgood  Scale Co,103Central  St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


flndiesf'lfrinjffifflriii 

_  ^ ^  J1!  A  _  A  _  1  —  _  _  .11 


For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  all  vegetables# 
without  bruising.  Lightest,  strongest,  inost 
durable  scoep  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
of  best  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  We  algo  make  the  ap¬ 
proved  Diamond  Beet  Fork  with  7  hall-end  tines.  Ask 
dealers  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogne  free. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA.  Ohio. 


Excelsior  Potato  Digger. 

Digs  cleaner  tban  any  other,  and 
leaves  every  potato  on  top  of 
ground  without  bruising. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft,  and  is  the  only  digger  adapted  to  all  kinds 

of  soil,  wet  or  dry.  We  guarantee  satis-  AGENTS  WANTED 

faction.  Write  for  circular  to-day.  - 

J.  A.  BUCK  <&  CO.,  COHOES ,  TV.  Y. 


Digging  Potatoes 

by  hand  costs  too  much  and  is  a  back  breaking  job  besides.  You  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  digging  them  to  one  cent  a  bushel  by  use  of  the  New  Improved 

Standard  Potato  Harvester. 

Will  dig  perfectly  on  any  kind  or  condition  of  soil  and  where  others 
will  not  work  at  all.  Two  horses  can  dig  five  acres  in  ten  hours.  We 
want  you  to  try  it  before  you  buy.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  10  Hickory  St„  Utica,  N.  Y. 


he  “HOOVER’’  DIGGER 


DIGS 

POTATOES 

Rapid.  Clean 
ana  Cheap. 


By  mentioning  this 
paper  you  can  get 

Illustrated  book  free. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &.  CO.  Avery,  Ohio. 


There’s  No  Waste 

either  in  knocked  off  car*  or  from  tour,  musty 
and  mouldy  corn  fodder  when  using  this 

CO  RNaiall 

HARVESTER 


Safety  .cat  for 
operator. 
Safety  shaft* 
for  horse. 

Costs  lit¬ 
tle. 

Saves 
more 
first 
season. 

Cuts  corn  at 
any  height 

either  in  hills  or  drills. 

Being  strong  and  well  made  of  good  material  it  will  last. 
Eevery  farmer  can  afford  one.  Send  for  catalogue  K. 


THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HEfCor&ceRfeedD  S  GRAIN 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  \ 
neatest.  Iiglitj 
est  and  strong- i 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  be  changed  while  in 
operation  without  the  use  ^ 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  <fc  DROMGOLD,  Mfr’s,  York,  Pa. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWER 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
and  croaa-cnt 
drag  saws. 

Acknowledged 
by  all  to  be 

The  Best 

regarding  easy 
draft,  durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  50  page  pamphlet  free. 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  sons, 

P.O.Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

118  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  M.  Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Btationarie* ,  Portable* , 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


WELL  S."ILJ-.IHa 

W  LLL  Machines 

Over  70  slzee  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEVER  CLOGS 


You  want 
ou  should 


THINK  of  Seeding  Ti: 

to  Save  Labor?  If  so  you  shouia 
have  a  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill. 

Made  with  and  without  Fertilizer 
Attachment.  The  Discs  roll  over  or  cut 
through  weeds,  grass,  matted  thistle,  pea 
vines,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Has  the  most  re¬ 
liable  Feed.  Disk  Wheel  for  changing 
quantity  without  change  of  parts.  No 
removable  gears.  We  guarantee  every 
Drill  and  make  good  our  guarantee. 
Saves  Time,  Seed  and  Labor. 
Catalogue  No.  2  is  free.  Send  for  one. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

(JPERIOR 
DRILLS 

Admitted  the  Best  in  the  World. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 

WATER— 

SHELLS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER — 


— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  io  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 


IT  ISA  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

mpany 

Chicago 


AGENCIES 
in  ail  principal  Cities. 
Chas.  J.  Jager  Co., 
Boston. 

Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter, 

New  York. 


FULL 


Baler 


.  Warranted  the  HMB  lightest,  stronr 

cheapest  St  fastest  Full  >tI£r^OirolsBalsr  iaths 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
I  with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  16  tons  of  ha, 
|  a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEOROE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Original  Triple  Lever  Full  Circle  Press. 

For  Power,  Lightness  and  Speed  it  is  the  Peerless 
Gem  of  the  Prairie.  Strongest  and  best  baler  made. 
Capacity  from  10  to  15  tons  per  day.  Shipping  weight 
under  2,000  lbs.  Works  easy  with  one  or  two  horses. 
When  writing  mention  The  U.  N.-Y. 


IMDCC  DnUfCDC  thrashers 

nunoc  ruvvcnDy  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCRQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  Vv  I  I  Lno 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent.  McLean,  N.Y. 


Threshes  grain,  rice,  flax,  millet  and  grass  seed.  Fully 
warranted.  Feed  ana  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders. 


UCCDUCD’C  Patent 
nCCDIICn  O  Level  Tread 

with  Speed  Regulator. 
For  I,  2  and  3  horses. 


HEEBNER  dt  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LICHTEST  RUNNINC. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  iniike  Sweep  Peed  Grinders. 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


HO  W  TO  DRAIN  ZAND  PROFIT ARZY. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  toe 
book,  ‘‘  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  Isjsent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave„  Albany,  N.Y. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  FISH  CULTURE. 

WIIAT  THE  FARMER  CAN  DO  WITH  IT. 

How  It  Is  Done  in  Vermont. 

AN  OLD  STORY. — So  much  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  about  artificial  means  of  propagating  fish,  and 
so  much  money  has  been  spent  foolishly,  and  with 
such  poor  results,  that  I  hesitate  to  add  another  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  art.  It  is,  however,  not  only  possible,  but 
really  practicable,  for  a  large  number  of  .farmers  to 
grow  fish  for  profit,  just  the  same  as  they  grow  pota¬ 
toes  or  poultry.  In  order  to  succeed  with  fish,  one 
needs  a  good  supply  of  water;  he  must  be  watchful, 
and  he  must,  also,  wait.  The  most  frequent  error 
made  in  preparing  a  home  for  the  fish,  is  by  putting 
in  a  dam,  more  or  less  expensive,  across  the  most 
available  brook,  thereby  creating  a  pond  that  over¬ 
flows  at  every  freshet,  and  sooner  or  later,  washes 
out  the  dam,  so  that  all  the  labor  of  construction  is 
lost,  besides  the  owner’s  courage  and  enthusiasm, 
which  are  usually  wash¬ 
ed  away  at  the  same 
time.  Even  where  the 
water  is  very  sluggish 
and  is  not  subject  to 
overflow,  it  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  raising  fish,  as 
the  more  active  and 
valuable  kinds  of  fish 
will  not  spawn  and  re¬ 
produce  well  in  such 
dead  water;  besides,  the 
older  fish  will  eat  up 
about  all  the  small  fry 
that  do  hatch,  and  the 
result  is  a  failure. 

A  VERMONT 
HATCHERY— Fig.  243 
shows  a  view  of  the 
Vermont  State  Hatch¬ 
ery,  at  Roxbury,  and  by 
reference  to  the  plan 
there  employed,  the 
reader  can  get  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  principle  involved 
in  constructing  the 
ponds  or  tanks.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to 
have  control  of  the 
water  supply,  and  this 
is  done  at  Roxbury  by 
means  of  canals  or 
sluiceways  made  of 
boards.  Some  of  the 
water  is  supplied  from 
the  river  near  by,  and 
some  from  cold,  overflowing  springs.  The  river  water 
comes  in  through  a  gate,  so  that  no  more  is  admitted 
than  wanted.  The  tanks  are  constructed  out  of  hem¬ 
lock  plank,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  10x12  feet,  12x20 
feet,  and  larger.  They  are  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
are  so  constructed  that  some  of  them  can  be  drawn 
down  very  low,  or  entirely  emptied.  Fish  of  different 
sizes  and  ages  are  kept  in  separate  tanks,  and  are 
handled  a  good  deal  as  some  farmers  handle  their 
pigs,  by  opening  gates  and  driving  from  one  pen  to 
another. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  FISH? — The  Vermont  Hatcheries 
confine  their  efforts  very  largely  to  trout  and  salmon 
culture.  They  have  annual’ y  distributed  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  fry  and  fingerlings  in  the  brooks  and 
lakes  of  the  State  for  several  years  past,  and  the 
effect  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  restocking  de¬ 
pleted  waters.  The  Commissioners  have  found  it 
more  practicable  to  keep  the  fry  till  they  arrive  at 
the  stage  called  fingerlings  (two  to  three  inches  long), 


as  they  are  then  large  enough  to  take  pretty  good 
care  of  themselves  when  turned  out  to  pasture  in  wild 
waters.  Any  one  who  has  running  water  near  his 
buildings,  can  utilize  it  in  growing  all  the  fish  he 
wants  for  his  table.  If  the  water  is  abundant  and 
cold,  he  can  raise  brook  trout,  whereas,  if  his  water 
supply  is  limited  to  a  sluggish  flow,  he  will  succeed 
better  with  salmon,  bass,  shad  or  carp.  I  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  undertake  hatching  his  own  fry; 
that  'is  a  trade,  or  rather,  a  fine  art,  in  itself.  Any 
one  can  now  buy  small  fish  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
from  some  established  hatchery,  and  confine  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  growing  the  youngsters  up  to  eatable  size. 
This  he  can  do  without  much  risk.  In  some  of  the 
Asiatic  countries,  notably  China  and  Japan,  nearly 
every  land  owner  has  his  own  fish  pond,  and  the  fish 
he  raises  himself  is  about  the  only  meat  his  family 
gets.  There  it  is  the  custom  to  buy  the  eggs,  and 
hatch  them  in  their  own  ponds,  but  as  the  climate 
there  is  different  from  ours,  they  succeed  where  we 


might  fail,  so  our  method  must  be  different. 

HOW  TO  START. — As  to  the  matter  of  getting  in 
shape  to  engage  in  practical  fish  culture,  I  think  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  water  can  be  cheaply  turned 
out  of  its  natural  course,  and  led  to  any  desired  spot 
where  the  tanks  will  be  above  all  overflow  of  the 
brook  that  feeds  them,  and  be  more  handy  to  the 
house.  This  is  quite  a  consideration  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  A  glance  at  the  picture  of  the  Roxbury  Hatch¬ 
ery  shows  a  high  picket  fence  surrounding  the 
premises.  There  are,  also,  some  huge  mastiffs  kept 
at  the  hatchery  for  patrol  purposes.  The  tanks  shown 
in  the  engraving  are  not  very  elaborate  affairs;  they 
can  be  duplicated  very  cheaply  by  any  one  who  is  at 
all  handy  with  a  shovel  and  a  hammer.  If  one  has  a 
stiff  clay  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  excavate  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  line  up  the 
sides  with  plank  to  keep  the  walls  from  caving  in. 
If  his  soil  is  light  and  porous,  he  will  find  it  necessary 
to  put  in  a  floor  of  tar  paper,  with  points  and  edges 


well  lapped,  and  then  cover  with  two  or  three  inches 
of  clay  to  form  a  paste  which  will  hold  the  water 
aDout  as  well  as  hydraulic  cement.  The  tanks  should 
be  so  connected  by  box  tubes  made  of  boards,  or  with 
tiles,  that  he  can  turn  the  water  on  or  off  from  one 
or  all  the  tanks.  If  it  is  possible  to  put  one  tank  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  another,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  water  fall  two  or  three  feet  in 
feeding  from  one  tank  to  another,  as  the  water  is 
thus  aerated,  and  is  found  to  be  much  more  accept¬ 
able  to  the  fish.  One  tank  12x20  feet,  3  feet  deep,  is 
large  enough  to  start  1,000  fingerlings;  as  they  grow, 
they  need  thinning  out  so  that,  by  the  time  they  are 
large  enough  to  warrant  disposing  of  them,  say  at 
two  to  three  years  old,  three  or  four  tanks  would  be 
required.  One  good-sized  tank  is  sufficient  for  the  be¬ 
ginner,  and  he  can  amplify  nis  plant  as  the  fish  grow. 

FOR  THE  FARMERS. — I  believe  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  who  would  like  to  do  something  on 
this  line,  if  they  could  be  assured  of  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  True,  there  are 
many  things  to  learn  in 
this  business,  but  they 
are  not  insuperable. 
The  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  restocking  many 
of  our  inland  waters, 
with  valuable  food  fish. 
Practical,  instructive 
literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  for  it.  Write  to 
your  Congressman,  and 
he  will  send  you  full  re¬ 
ports  and  instructions 
about  how  to  proceed  to 
raise  any  kind  of  fish 
that  you  think  your 
surroundings  warrant 
you  in  attempting  to 
cultivate.  Aside  from 
the  food  value  of  fish, 
there  is  another  .value 
that  is  more  highly 
prized  by  a  great  many 
otherwise  good,  reliable 
people,  and  that  is  the 
pleasure  of  catching 
them.  Who  does  not 
enjoy  a  day  off,  with 
rod,  and  reel,  and  bait, 
to  seek  the  habitat  of 
the  finny  tribe!  I  say 
“who  does  not,”  because 
they  are  more  quickly 
counted  than  they  “who  do”;  moreover,  I  do  not  think 
this  disposition  to  go  fishing  needs  any  apology. 
Every  one  needs  recreation  of  some  sort,  and  what 
more  invigorating,  healthful  exercise  can  one  take 
than  following  a  good  trout  stream  all  day,  and  if  per¬ 
chance,  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  bring  home  his 
basket  full  of  speckled  beauties,  so  much  the  better; 
for  no  fish  tastes  quite  so  good  to  a  hungry  man  as 
the  ones  he  himself  has  caught.  c.  w.  scarff. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y.— One  difficulty  about  fish  culture  is  that  in 
many  States  the  game  laws  are  all  in  the  interests  of 
the  so-called  “sportsmen.”  The  farmer  who  attempts 
to  try  his  hand  at  breeding  a  few  fish,  finds  himself 
hedged  in  by  a  lot  of  laws  and  regulations  which  ac¬ 
tually  seek  to  prevent  him  from  using  the  water  of 
the  stream  which  passes  through  nis  land.  The  plan 
described  by  Mr.  Scarff  might  squeeze  him  inside  the 
law,  but  it  will  be  a  tight  squeeze  if  the  “sportsmen” 
have  their  way. 
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A  NEW  CHERRY  PEST. 

Danger  from  a  Nameless  Insect. 

SOMETHING  NEW. — Heretofore,  all  “wormy” 
cherries  have  been  credited  to  the  work  of  the  grubs 
of  the  Plum  curculio.  During  the  Summer,  however, 
this  old  offender  has  had  a  rival  in  Massachusetts,  and 
at  Geneva  and  Ithaca,  in  New  York.  Early  in  June, 
consumers  of  this  delicious  fruit  in  these  localities 
began  to  complain  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  cherries  were  found  to  contain  small  white 
worms  or  maggots,  which  were  quite  unlike  the  grubs 
of  the  Plum  curculio  usually  found  in  "wormy”  cher¬ 
ries.  Oftentimes  the  fairest  and  best-appearing  fruits, 
which  showed  no  Indications  of  being  attacked  by  in¬ 
sects,  were  found  to  be  infested  with  these  maggots. 
One  fruit-grower  picked  several  quarts  of  apparently 
the  finest  cherries  he  had,  and  took  them  home  for  his 
wife  to  can.  Upon  pitting  them,  she  found  that  two 
or  more  quarts  of  these  fine-appearing  fruits  con¬ 
tained  maggots.  When  we  received  samples  of  these 
maggot-infested  cherries  early  in  July,  lit  was  the  first 
we  had  ever  seen,  and  apparently,  there  was  no  record 
of  cherries  in  this  country  having  been  infested  with 
maggots.  A  careful  search  through  the  economic  lit¬ 
erature  has  revealed  but  one  or  two  records  of  mag¬ 
gots  ever  having  been  found  in  cherries  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  one  case,  the  maggots  were  supposed  to  be 
the  well-known  Apple  maggot. 

HOW  HE  ACTS. — We  have  many  of  the  insects  now 
undergoing  their  transformations  in  their  cages  here 
in  the  Insectary,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  the 
adult  form  until  next  Spring,  hence  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  definitely  to  determine  whether  this  insect  is  a 
new  bug  to  scientists,  or  whether  it  is  an  old  bug  in  a 
new  role,  or  whether  it  is  some  old  insect  which  has 
never  before  been  recorded  as  injurious.  We  have 
found,  however,  upon  infested  cherry  trees,  certain 
small  flies  (one  of  which  is  shown  natural  size  in 
Pig.  244),  which  we  believe  to  be  the  adult  form  of 
this  new  cherry  pest,  but  we  are  not  sure.  The  flies 
we  found  prove  to  have  been  described  many  years 
ago,  but  nothing  has  been  known  of  their  life-story. 
We  thus  believe  that  we  have  in  this  Cherry  fruit-fly 
a  new  pest  to  harass  the  already  much-pestered  fruit¬ 
grower. 

Our  investigations  upon  this  insect  began  too  late 
to  enable  us  to  learn  much  of  its  habits.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  mother  fly  sticks  her  eggs  through 
and  just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  cherry,  about  the 
time  it  begins  to  turn  red.  This  egg  soon  hatches 
into  a  minute  maggot,  which  at  once  tunnels  its  way 
through  the  flesh  of  the  cherry  toward  the  pit,  where 
it  continues  to  revel  in  the  juicy  flesh,  forming  a  rot¬ 
ten  cavity  there.  A  section  of  one  of  these  infested 
cherries  is  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  244.  The  rotten 
cavity  is  to  be  seen  near  the  pit,  and  also  the  maggot, 
which  has  just  crawled  from  the  cavity.  One  of  the 
maggots  is  shown  natural  size,  just  above  the  cherry. 
As  I  have  stated  above,  the  fairest  appearing  cherries 
may  contain  these  maggots.  Usually,  only  one  mag¬ 
got  is  found  in  each  cherry.  The  maggots,  evidently, 
do  not  get  full-grown  before  the  fruit  is  picked,  and 
apparently,  the  infested  fruits  do  not  fall  from  the 
trees,  as  in  the  case  of  apples  Infested  with  the  Apple 
maggot.  We  have  seen  many  of  the  infested  fruits 
hang  on  the  trees  until  one  side  of  the  cherry  sinks  in 
with  rot,  and  the  maggots  crawl  out  and  drop  to  the 
ground.  The  maggots  get  into  the  ground  immediate¬ 
ly  after  leaving  the  fruits,  and  there  quickly  change 
into  a  tough,  brown,  lifeless  object,  known  as  a  pu- 
parium.  In  this  state,  the  insect  remains  through  the 
Winter,  finally  transforming  and  emerging  in  the 
Spring  as  a  pretty  little  fly,  shown  in  the  figure. 

WHAT  TO  DO. — This  new  cherry  pest  will  prove 
an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  control,  as  there  seems 
no  possible  chance  of  hitting  it  with  a  spray  of  any 
kind,  and  as  the  infested  fruits  apparently  do  not 
drop  to  the  ground  before  the  maggots  leave  them. 
Of  course,  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  carry  on 
any  experiments  against  the  insect,  but  our  antipodal 
neighbors  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa,  where  similar  flies  infest  their- fruits,  have 
carried  on  extensive  experiments  against  them.  From 
their  results,  we  glean  that  no  bad-smelling  sub¬ 
stances,  used  either  as  a  spray  or  suspended  in  the 
trees,  will  have  any  effect  upon  preventing  the  flies 
from  laying  their  eggs  in  the  fruits.  Evidently,  also, 
cultivation  will  not  control  the  insect,  for  the  or¬ 
chards  in  which  it  has  appeared  this  Summer,  are 
owned  by  our  most  progressive  fruit  growers,  who 
cultivate  thoroughly.  At  present,  then,  we  are  unable 
to  suggest  any  practicable  method  of  dealing  with 
this  insect  except  the  total  destruction  of  the  crop  of 
fruit  on  the  Infested  trees,  for  one  season,  about  the 
time  of  picking  fruit.  Of  course,  the  picked  fruit, 
which  is  shipped  away  to  consumers,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  carry  most  of  the  maggots  with  it  out  of  the 


orchards  in  which  they  were  born,  but  such  fruit  will 
be  a  constant  menace  to  other  orchards,  and  the  in¬ 
sect  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  many  fruits  which  are 
not  picked  from  the  trees. 

It  is  quite  probable,  also,  that  this  insect  breeds 
normally  in  either  wild  cherries,  or  some  similar 
fruits.  The  Cherry  fruit-fly  of  Europe  breeds  in  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  wild  fruits.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  one  who  happens  to  have  met  with  this  new 
pest  in  cherries  this  Summer,  or  at  any  previous  time. 
The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  will  shortly  publish 
a  preliminary  report  or  bulletin  upon  the  insect,  giv¬ 
ing  more  in  detail  what  I  have  simply  outlined  above. 
I  propose  for  this  new  cherry  pest  the  popular  name 
of  Cherry  fruit-fly,  and  think  that  its  scientific  name 
is  Rhagoletis  cingulata.  M.  v.  slingerland. 

THOSE  WHO  BUY  FERTILIZERS. 

In  my  acquaintance  are  several  persons  who  buy 
fertilizers  in  different  ways,  and  they  are  but  types  of 
many  others.  The  first  buys  on  smell;  the  ranker  the 
smell,  the  better  the  fertilizer.  A  bag  of  sand  well 


THE  CHERRY  FRUIT-FLY.  Fig.  244. 

mixed  with  a  couple  of  rotten  fish  would  suit  him. 
He  doesn’t  know  that  odor  simply  means  oxidation  or 
decay,  and  doesn’t  Indicate  any  value  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  would  be  safer  to  buy  the  other  way,  the 
less  smell  the  better  the  fertilizer. 

Another,  and  he’s  a  wealthy  farmer,  buys  100,  and 
sometimes  150  pounds,  for  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and 
says  that  he  cannot  make  fertilizers  pay.  He  doesn’t 
realize  that  there  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre, 
and  that  if  he  divides  that  fertilizer,  each  foot  will  get 
an  infinitesimal  amount. 

Another  wants  cheap  fertilizer,  no  matter  about  the 
ingredients,  so  long  as  it’s  cheap.  He  doesn’t  see 


A  NEW  GIDEON  SEEDLING.  Fig.  245. 
See  Rukalisms,  Page  658. 


that  it  costs  as  much  to  mix  and  bag  the  cheap  stuff, 
that  the  freight  is  just  the  same  as  on  the  high-grade 
goods,  that  the  commissions  are  generally  larger  on 
that  class  of  goods,  that  it  costs  him  just  as  much 
per  ton  to  haul  and  apply  that  fertilizer,  as  it  would 
the  best  made.  He  generally  gets  a  fertilizer  that 
contains  plenty  of  low-grade  tankage,  undissolved 
S.  C.  rock,  phosphate  and  kainit.  It  always  runs  high 
in  phosphoric  acid  and  low  in  nitrogen  and  potash. 
He  doesn’t  know  whether  his  land  needs  phosphoric 
acid  or  not;  he  is  after  “cheap”  fertilizer  (he  calls  it 
“phosphate”),  and  he  gets  it.  Strange  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  he  sometimes  gets  a  fair  crop. 

Then  there’s  the  agent  man,  who  takes  the  agency 
so  as  to  get  his  fertilizer  cheap,  and  the  company  that 
allows  the  largest  commission  and  the  longest  time 
gets  his  order.  But  the  large  commission  and  the 
long  time  necessitate  a  cheap  fertilizer.  He  spends 
considerable  time  in  the  Spring,  which  ought  to  be 
used  on  his  farm,  trying  to  sell  some  of  it.  The  agent 


was  a  good  talker,  and  persuaded  him  to  sign  for  a 
larger  order  than  he  really  thought  he  could  sell. 
It’s  an  inferior  article,  and  the  intelligent  farmers 
know  it,  so  he  can  sell  only  to  the  third-rate  men, 
who  use  small  quantities,  and  trust  them  until  Fall 
for  his  pay.  Before  his  collections  are  all  made — 
some  of  them  haven’t  paid  him  yet — his  fertilizer  has 
been  pretty  expensive,  though  he  doesn’t  always  real¬ 
ize  it. 

Still  another,  who  knows  that  gold  dollars  can’t  be 
bought  for  90  cents.  He  buys  the  best  grades  possi¬ 
ble,  uses  them  liberally,  makes  a  profit  from  them, 
and  is  satisfied. 

Lastly,  is  the  man  who  makes  a  thorough  study  of 
the  question.  You  may  find,  perhaps,  in  his  home, 
Sempers’s  Manures  and  How  to  Make  Them,  or  Voor- 
hees’s  Fertilizers.  He  knows  what  crops  he  is  going 
to  plant  and  the  kind  of  soil  in  his  different  fields. 
He  knows  what  he  wants,  and  accordingly,  buys  the 
best  grade  of  chemicals  early  in  the  season,  mixes 
them  when  other  work  is  slack,  or  on  rainy  days, 
when  outdoor  work  is  impossible.  He  has  high-grade 
fertilizers  that  suit  his  soils  and  crops,  and  pay  a 
profit.  He  saves  several  dollars  a  ton  in  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  over  the  last  man,  and  a  much  greater  sum 
over  the  others.  The  fertilizer  men  don’t  like  the 
last  man,  but  in-  spite  of  their  opposition,  his  number 
is  increasing.  This  isn’t  a  fancy  sketch;  all  these 
men  can  be  found  within  five  miles  of  our  place.  To 
which  class  do  you  belong?  h.  g.  m. 

LIME  FROM  THE  SUGAR  FACTORIES. 

What  Is  It  Worth  for  Fertilizing  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  refuse  lime  from  a  beet-sugar  fac¬ 
tory,  as  a  fertilizer?  Will  it  be  a  good  fertilizer  for 
young  apple  trees?  My  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam.  f.  b.  s. 

Westmoreland  N.  Y. 

ITS  COMPOSITION. — The  value  of  refuse  lime  from 
beet-sugar  factories  varies  widely,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  water  which  it  contains.  It  would 
be  a  good  plan  for  F.  B.  S.  to  secure  an  average  sam¬ 
ple  of  material,  and  send  it  to  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  or  at  Ithaca,  for  analysis.  Much  of  the 
lime  is  usually  in  the  same  form  as  in  water-slaked 
lime,  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  present  as  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  The  longer  the  material  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  the 
lime  which  has  united  with  carbonic  acid  to  form 
carbonate  of  lime.  Aside  from  lime,  such  waste 
usually  contains  small  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  which  render  it  even  more 
valuable  than  otherwise.  Heinrich,  a  recognized  Ger¬ 
man  authority  on  this  subject,  gives  the  following 
as  the  result  of  eight  analyses: 

Average  Range  In 

composition.  composition. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Lime  . 22.0  15.0  to  30.0 

Phosphoric  acid  .  1.1  0.5  “  1.5 

Potash  . 0.2  0.1  “  0.3 

Nitrogen  .  0.3  0.1  “  0.4 

Water  . 45.00  35.0  “  60.0 


Ullmann  gives  instances  where  only  18  per  cent  of 
lime  was  present.  Taking  the  average  composition 
given  above  as  a  basis,  the  value  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  estimated  at  four  cents  per  pound,  would  be 
88  cents,  that  of  the  potash,  estimated  at  4%  cents, 
would  be  17  cents,  and  that  of  the  nitrogen,  at  13 
cents,  would  be  78  cents,  making  a  total  of  $1.83,  not 
including  the  lime.  Estimating  the  lime  upon  the 
basis  of  $8  per  ton  for  good  burned  lime,  the  lime  in 
one  ton  would  have  a  value  of  $1.85.  Based  upon  $6 
per  ton  for  the  lime,  it  would  have  a  value  of  $1.39. 
This  would  make  the  total  value  per  ton  as  follows: 

Lime  based  upon  $8.00  per  ton  for  burned  lime.. $3. 68 
“  “  “  $6.00  “  “  “  “  “  ..  3.22 

HOW  TO  USE  IT. — This  lime  waste  should  never 
be  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  while  it  is 
in  a  wet  condition,  or  it  will  cake  and  interfere  with 
its  proper  incorporation  with  the  soil.  It  should  not 
be  put  in  heaps  upon  grass  where  it  is  desired  that 
the  grass  should  not  be  destroyed.  It  is  best  to  apply 
it  in  small  piles  in  the  late  Autumn,  and  allow  it  to 
freeze  and  lie  until  Spring.  It  then  crumbles,  and  is 
spread  and  worked  into  the  soil  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  If  preferred,  it  may  be  placed  in  some  con¬ 
venient  place  In  long  piles,  and  worked  over  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  few  weeks,  by  which  process  it  becomes  fit 
to  apply  after  a  few  months. 

Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  and  the 
small  amount  of  lime  actually  present,  the  use  of  this 
material  is  satisfactory.  In  all  probability,  the  lime, 
if  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  five  tons  per 
acre,  would  prove  beneficial  to  young  apple  trees, 
though  they  seem  to  be  helped  by  lime  much  less  than 
quinces,  Japan  plums  or  the  Black  Tartarian  cherry. 

I’ROF.  II.  J.  WHEELER. 


The  California  fruit  inspectors  make  lively  times  in 
the  fruit  markets.  They  are  authorized  to  destroy  fruit 
containing  the  Codling  worm,  and  many  loads  of  fruit 
that  would  sell  in  this  country  are  often  destroyed. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SUMMER  SILO. 

Painfully  Apparent  this  Year. 

AN  AWFUL  DROUGHT— The  present  drought  is, 
probably,  without  a  parallel  within  the  memory  of 
most  farmers  of  the  present  time.  Associated  press 
reports  have  made  the  conditions  in  western  New 
York  too  severe;  but  actual  conditions  are  bad  enough. 
A  good  many  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
the  work  of  plowing,  and  far  less  wheat  will  be  sown 
than  usual.  I  don’t  know  of  a  single  piece  of  new 
seeding  that  shows  any  signs  of  life.  Potatoes  and 
beans  are  at  a  standstill,  and  must  be  a  very  light 
crop  under  the  most  favorable  future.  Wells  and  cis¬ 
terns  are  many  of  them  empty,  and  creeks  are  most 
of  them  as  dry  as  the  middle  of  the  road. 

In  addition  to  all  this  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
trouble  of  all  to  very  many  farmers,  that  is,  how  to 
keep  the  live  stock  in  thrifty  condition  with  pastures 
as  bare  and  dry  as  a  desert,  and  where  meadows  have 
not  started  any  growth  since  the  hay  crop  was  re¬ 
moved. 

SAVE  THE  STOCK. — This  may  be  an  extremely 
dry  season,  but  history  is  forever  repeating  itself,  and 
we  may  encounter  just  such  conditions  next  year,  or 
any  future  year;  any  farmer  or  dairyman  may  provide 
for  such  emergencies  as  this  without  any  expense  as 
compared  with  that  of  feeding  hay  worth  $12  per  ton 
to  large  herds  of  milch  cows,  and  checking  the  growth 
of  all  young  stock  so  they  can  never  recover  from  its 
effect.  I  know  of  large  dairies  where  hay  has  been 
fed  daily  for  weeks  in  addition  to  a  grain  ration.  I 
have  seen  flocks  of  sheep  running  on  pastures  where 
there  hasn’t  been  a  green  thing  in  sight  for  a 
month,  and  lambs  so  small  and  thin  they  can 
almost  fall  into  the  great  cracks  in  the  parched 
ground.  This  practically  means  two  poor  lamb 
crops  in  succession,  as  the  flocks  of  ewes  must 
come  to  the  breeding  season  thin,  and  so  lack¬ 
ing  'in  vigor  as  to  make  next  year’s  lamb  crop, 
at  least,  a  partial  failure. 

On  a  great  many  farms,  the  Summer  silo 
seems  to  be  the  most  economical  way  of  feeding 
the  live  stock  through  the  dry  season,  while 
others  prefer  to  cut  and  draw  green  corn  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  field  to  the  stables.  I  think  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  silo  is  that,  by 
this  method,  we  have  the  advantage  of  feeding 
fully  matured  corn  (which  has  been  cut  into  the 
silo  the  previous  September)  several  weeks 
earlier  in  the  season  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  mature  any  variety  of  corn  so  as  to  make 
good  feed.  I  have  seen  corn  ensilage  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  two  years  after  it  was  cut  into  the 
silo,  any  freezing  which  may  have  taken  place 
not  injuring  it  in  the  least. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  ENSILAGE— There  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  no  good  argument  against  this 
method  of  feeding  when  we  can  grow  anywhere 
from  12  to  20  tons  of  corn  per  acre,  and  keep 
perfect  condition  for  almost  any  length  of  time, 
farmer  or  dairyman  may  thus  be  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  for  I  believe  that  we  can  grow  good  heavy  crops 
of  corn  'in  spite  of  drought.  Land  should  be  well 
manured  and  thoroughly  tilled  before  planting  the 
seed.  .  The  weeder  or  smoothing  harrow  should  be 
started  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  in  the  ground,  the  field 
thoroughly  harrowed  two  or  three  times  before  the 
corn  comes  up,  and  kept  going  very  often  until  the 
corn  is  several  inches  high.  Then  the  two-horse  wheel 
cultivator  should  be  used  often  until  the  corn  is  two 
feet  high,  and  a  single  cultivator  run  very  shallow 
until  the  corn  is  as  high  as  the  horse’s  back.  Too 
many  of  us  learned  to  think  that  the  only  use  of  a 
corn  cultivator  was  to  kill  weeds,  and  that  there 
should  never  be  any  use  for  it  after  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Conservation  of  moisture  is  a  subject  too  many 
farmers  never  have  studied.  I  would  as  soon  under¬ 
take  to  get  along  without  a  barn  as'without  a  silo, 
and  of  all  crops  grown  for  ensilage,  corn  is  king.  If 
this  terrible  drought  result  in  more  silos  and  better 
crops  of  corn,  it  may,  in  the  end,  prove  a  blessing. 

Genesee  Oo.,  N.  Y.  frank  d.  ward. 


NOTES  ON  GRASS  AND  CLOVER. 

Value  of  Orchard  Grass. 

If  Red  clover  and  Orchard  grass  seed  be  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  one  peck  of  clover  seed  to  six  pecks  of 
Orchard  grass,  what  quantity  of  the  mixture  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre?  At  what  season  of  the  year  should 
it  be  sown?  T.  A.  b. 

Elizabeth,  W.  Va. 

Ans. — The  mixture  of  Red  clover  and  Orchard  grass 
seed  mentioned  above  is  hardly  in  the  proportion  I 
would  recommend  for  seeding.  I  would  prefer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  per  acre:  1  y2  to  2  bushels  of  Orchard 
grass  seed  with  four  quarts  of  Red  clover  seed.  Sow  in 
early  Spring.  The  quantity  of  seed  mentioned  above 
is  recommended  for  meadows  rather  than  for  per¬ 
manent  pasture  alone.  If  it  is  desired  to  secure  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture,  there  are  mixtures  which  should  be 
far  preferable  to  the  one  mentioned  above.  Orchard 
grass  is  coming  to  be  more  favorably  known  each 
year  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  has,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  defects,  which  should  also  be  known  by  those 
who  wish  to  grow  it.  It  is  one  of  the  first  grasses 
in  the  Spring  to  begin  growth,  and  where  early  pas¬ 
ture  is  desired,  it  is  a  most  valuable  grass.  It  seems 
to  do  especially  well  in  orchards  or  woodlands,  and 
when  cut  or  pastured  off,  is  very  quick  to  start  again; 
almost  before  other  grasses  would  start,  the  Orchard 
grass  is  ready  to  be  pastured  the  second  time.  It  is 
bunchy  in  its  growth,  and  should  be  sown  somewhat 
thickly,  and  it  is  much  better  where  sown  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  seeds.  It  is  not  well  adapted  to  lands 
which  are  wet  and  poorly  drained,  but  on  well-drained 
soils,  it  is  a  very  valuable  grass.  The  aftermath  is 


TWO  GOOD  GUERNSEY  CALVES.  Fig.  246.  See  Page  666. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  picnic  grounds  and  Summer 
resorts  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Board  of  Health,  and  all  such  places  are  to 
be  examined  carefully.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  water  supply,  and  it  is  hoped,  In  this  way,  to 
lessen  the  possibility  of  typhoid  infection. 

It  is  reported  that  farmers  in  lower  Sussex  County, 
Delaware,  have  made  an  agreement  not  to  hire  any 
farm  hands  unless  the  latter  own  bicycles.  This  is  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  the  views  of  farmers  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  who  claim  that  a  bicycle  sometimes  keeps 
a  hired  man  on  the  go  so  much  at  night  that  he  is  not 
worth  much  in  the  daytime.  These  Delaware  farmers, 
however,  say  that,  formerly,  they  were  compelled  to  lend 
each  farm  hand  a  horse  and  carriage,  at  least  every 
other  Sunday,  and  this  came  to  be  such  a  tax  that  they 
purpose  to  get  relief  by  compelling  the  hands  to  go  on 
wheels  of  their  own. 


unequaled  in  amount  by  any  of  the  grasses  ordinarily 
cultivated  for  hay.  When  it  is  grown  for  hay,  it 
needs  to  be  cut  before  fully  matured,  for  it  very  rap¬ 
idly  develops  woody  fiber,  when  its  feeding  value  is 
greatly  diminished. 

Another  grass  which  seems  to  be  coming  into  promi¬ 
nence  is  Bromus  inermis,  Awnless  Brome  grass. 
This  is  perennial,  grows  from  two  to  five  feet  high, 
and  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Europe 
about  1880.  It  is  well  adapted  to  either  the  North  or 
the  South,  and  remains  green  throughout  the  Winter 
in  the  southern  States.  It  has  wonderful  powers  of 
resisting  drought,  and  seems  to  be  especially  adapted 
for  sections  of  the  South  and  West.  I  would  not  re¬ 
commend  the  use  of  this  grass  on  large  areas.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  trial  on  every  farm.  During  recent  years, 
droughts  have  been  so  common  that,  if  any  grass  can 
be  secured  which  possesses  in  a  superior  degree  the 
power  to  withstand  drought,  then  it  will  be  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  American  farmer’s  pasture,  l.  a.  c. 

What  Became  of  the  Clover  ? 

A  year  ago  my  neighbor  seeded  a  ten-acre  field  to  Red 
clover.  He  got  a  good  stand  of  clover,  and  subsequently 
cut  from  this  field  as  nice  a  crop  of  Red  clover  hay  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  This  year,  his  Red  clover  “turned  to 
cheat”;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  a  close  mat  of  White 
clover,  but  scarcely  a  stem  of  Red  clover  in  the  whole 
10  acres.  Why  is  this?  m.  e.  j. 

Ans. — Red  clover  is  a  hardy  perennial.  Owing  to 
unfavorable  conditions-  for  the  Red  clover,  it  was 
killed  out  after  the  first  crop  had  been  cut.  The  kill¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Red  clover  left  the  ground  free  for 
other  plants,  and  the  White  clover  seed  or  plants 
being  in  the  soil,  the  White  clover  immediately  took 
possession  and  made  a  luxuriant  growth.  If  the  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  Red 
clover  the  second  season,  it  is  very  probable  the 
White  clover  would  have  been  kept  in  subjection,  and 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed.  It  'is  a  very  common 
matter  of  observation  to  find  in  wheat  fields  where 


the  wheat  has  been  killed  out  that  cheat  has  taken 
possession.  The  killing  out  of  the  wheat  left  the 
ground  free  for  some  other  plants.  The  cheat  seed 
being  there,  cheat  plants  immediately  increased  their 
growth,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  hardy  and 
able  to  withstand  extremes  of  weather,  they  grow 
luxuriantly  where  wheat  has  been  killed  out.  Re¬ 
cently  in  passing  through  a  wheat  field  where  the 
wheat  was  strong  and  vigorous,  no  cheat  plants  were 
noticed,  but  in  coming  to  a  place  where  the  wheat 
had  been  winterkilled,  the  ground  was  well  covered 
with  cheat.  Upon  investigation,  I  found  that,  where 
the  wheat  was  growing  vigorously,  the  cheat  plants 
were  very  small,  and  would  not  be  noticed  except 
upon  close  examination.  In  this  case,  the  plants  did 
not  turn  to  cheat,  but  the  wheat  had  been  killed  out, 
giving  better  environment  for  the  cheat  plants,  and 
they  responded  accordingly.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  reference  to  the  growth  of  White  clover. 

n.  a.  c. 

Grasses  for  a  Marsh. 

I  am  ditching  some  marsh  land,  and  would  like  to 
know  how  I  am  to  get  it  in  shape  to  get  Timothy  to 
grow  there  instead  of  wild  grass.  It  is  too  tough  to 
plow,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  machine  to  use  in  such 
a  place.  Any  information  on  that  subject  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received.  z.  h.  s. 

Millis.  Mass. 

Ans. — The  marsh  land  which  has  been  ditched 
should  be  given  a  top-dressing  of  lime;  about  40 
bushels  per  acre  will  be  sufficient.  The  lime  would 
better  be  purchased  as  stone  lime,  and  put  in  small 
piles  upon  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  these  covered 
piles  for  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  it  should  be  thoroughly  slaked 
The  water  for  slaking  will  have  come  from  the 
sail.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the 
slaking  process,  two  or  three  pails  of  water 
should  be  thrown  over  each  pile  (not  more  than 
three  bushels  should  be  put  in  a  pile)  before  the 
covering  of  earth  is  put  on.  After  the  lime  is 
thoroughly  slaked,  it  can  be  spread  with  a 
shovel  over  the  field.  It  is  found  that  marsh 
lands,  after  having  been  filled  with  water  for 
an  unknown  period,  have  become  acid,  the  plant 
food  is  locked  up,  and  before  the  cultivated 
grasses  can  be  made  to  grow,  the  acid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  must  be  removed.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime  will  tend  to  remove  these  harm¬ 
ful  conditions.  Timothy  alone  is  not  the  best 
grass  seed  for  sowing  on  this  rather  moist,  un¬ 
tilled  land,  but  a  mixture  of  grass  seeds  will 
give  far  better  results  than  Timothy  alone.  I 
would  recommend  for  sowing,  a  mixture  made 
up  as  follows:  Red-top  (Agrostis  vulgaris),  four 
pounds;  Timothy  (Pleum  pratense),  six  pounds; 
Meadow  fescue  (Festuca  pratensis),  10  pounds; 
Orchard  grass,  10  pounds.  If  the  land  is  too  tough 
to  plow,  it  is  very  probable  the  surface  might 
be  loosened  by  means  of  a  Cutaway  or  disk  harrow. 
This  harrow,  if  set  at  the  proper  angle,  will  very  ma¬ 
terially  loosen  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  use  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  In  case  the 
treatment  here  recommended  be  given,  the  wild 
grasses  now  growing  upon  the  land  should  be  cut  off, 
the  lime  should  be  spread  broadcast,  and  then  the  disk 
harrow  used  after  spreading  the  lime.  After  the  use 
of  the  harrow,  the  grass  seeds  should  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  the  amount  recommended  above  being  for  one 
acre  of  land.  l.  a.  c. 


The  past  Winter  did  not  just  kill  the  great  Crimson 
Rambler,  but  it  bent  it  pretty  badly.  I  see  some  of  the 
bright  lights  are  still  talking  of  keeping  cows  in  stanch¬ 
ions.  Good— there  is  only  one  state  to  keep  a  cow  in, 
that  is  satisfactory  to  the  cow,  the  Mrs.  and  the  Lord. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  t.  s. 

It  has  been  the  driest  Summer  ever  known  here,  and 
to  cap  it  all,  we  had  fire  to  fight  in  the  wood,  lot;  it  has 
been  going  for  nearly  two  weeks.  A  large  woolen  horse 
blanket  (wet)  is  the  best  thing  for  stopping  surface  fire, 
but  when  it  burns  everything  to  hardpan,  a  blanket  is  of 
no  Use.  CLARK  ALLIS. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  thought  tomatoes  were  about  as  low  in  our  section 
as  they  ever  would  be,  but  reports  from  Delaware  are 
that  five-eights-bushel  baskets  of  first-class  tomatoes  sold 
last  week  at  five  cents  a  basket.  Last  year,  they 
brought  up  to  25  cents  per  basket.  Probably  these  grow¬ 
ers  will  have  to  rub  their  eyes  hard  in  order  to  see  the 
promised  prosperity  in  these  prices. 

Good  Wheat.— I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August 
26,  that  C.  E.  Chapman’s  best  acre  of  wheat  was  but  35 
bushels.  He  should  try  some  of  the  large  yielders,  as 
with  his  preparation,  he  should  grow  more  than  that. 
On  a  two-acre  field  seeded  to  Genesee  Giant,  after  a 
crop  of  peas  was  harvested,  vines  being  cut,  we  have  just 
thrashed  90  bushels,  and,  after  being  cleaned  for  seed, 
the  crop  weighed  87  bushels  and  47  pounds.  Considering 
the  hard  Winter  and  very  dry  season,  it  is  a  good  crop. 
It  was  sown  late,  and  broadcasted,  and  was  not  fer¬ 
tilized  or  fitted  as  it  should  have  been.  a.  n.  j. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  o f  the  -writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  It  Is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

AI.L  SORTS  OF  qUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


The  Taylor  Blackberry. 

Is  the  Taylor  blackberry  large  and  late, 
and  a  good  bearer?  Is  there  a  variety 
called  the  Taylor  Improved?  If  so,  Is  It 
early  or  late?  w.  k. 

North  Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Taylor  blackberry  is  late  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  hardy  in  plant,  but  the  fruit  is 
only  medium  in  size.  However,  it  is  a 
good  berry,  and  worthy  of  being  plant¬ 
ed.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
variety  bearing  the  name  Taylor  Im¬ 
proved,  but  there  may  be  one.  The 
usual  price  is  about  $1  per  100,  and  $8 
per  1,600.  These  are  prices  at  the  nur¬ 
sery,  the  purchaser  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion.  A  good  way  to  proceed  to  buy 
nursery  stock  of  any  kind  is  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  nurseries  that  advertise 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  deal  with  the  one 
that  seems  to  be  best,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  cheapest  in  prices. 

Budded  vs.  Grafted  Trees. 

What  advantage  has  a  budded  tree  of 
apple,  peach,  plum,  cherry  or  pear  over  a 
root-grafted  tree?  3.  c.  K. 

Ligonier,  Ind. 

The  only  advantage,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  that  a  budded  tree  has  over  one  that 
was  root-grafted  is  that  the  budded  one 
is  made  by  setting  a  bud  in  a  seedling 
standing  in  the  nursery  row.  The  seed¬ 
ling  has  the  whole  of  the  root  system 
intact,  and  if  it  is  a  good  one,  the  tree 
when  ready  to  transplant,  ought  to  be 
a  very  good  one.  Most  of  them  are,  but 
not  all,  for  there  are  poor  seedlings  as 
well  as  good  ones.  By  using  the  upper 
five  or  six  inches  of  a  good  apple  seed¬ 
ling,  and  a  healthy  scion  of  suitable  size, 
a  root-graft  can  be  made  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  good  a  tree  as  any;  it  has,  also, 
been  proved  by  careful  experiments  that 
large  second  cuts  from  strong  roots 
make  equally  good  trees.  The  main 
point  is  to  get  strong,  vigorous  trees, 
with  normal  root  systems,  and  if  this 
end  -is  attained,  it  matters  not  just  how 
they  are  produced.  Many  of  the  root- 
grafted  apple  trees,  as  they  are  found  in 
the  trade,  do  not  have  good  root  sys¬ 
tems,  and  cannot  make  good  orchard 
trees.  Pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
trees  are  not  produced  by  root  grafting, 
except  very  rarely,  and  the  question  at 
issue  cannot  be  properly  applied  to 
them. 


Grafting  Over  Baldwin  Trees. 

I  have  a  Baldwin  orchard  20  years  old, 
which  has  made  a  big-  growth,  but  no  show 
In  the  way  of  fruit,  although  it  has  always 
been  kept  well  cultivated  and  cared  for. 
Will  you  give  a  brief  description  of  Hub- 
bardston,  Sutton,  Rome  Beauty  and  York 
Imperial,  and  state  which  would  be  best 
adapted  to  this  locality;  also,  which  kind 
would  come  earliest  into  bearing,  and 
which  would  be  an  annual  bearer,  and 
most  profitable?  I  also  have  25  German 
prune  trees  set  five  years  ago,  which  make 
a  slow  growth  and  give  no  signs  of  fruit¬ 
ing.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  replace  them 
with  Kieffer  or  some  other  early-bearing 
kind  of  pears?  J-  B- 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

To  say  anything  discreditable  to  the 
Baldwin  apple  is,  to  the  set  notions  of 
some  persons,  like  Paul’s  preaching 
against  the  goddess  Diana,  and  likely  to 
arouse  a  clamor  in  its  favor.  Doubtless, 
it  is  a  good  apple,  and  has  yielded  a 
large  revenue  to  many  orchardists.  But 
■it  has  its  faults,  one  of  them  being  fail¬ 
ure  to  bear  for  several  years,  and  then 
so  to  overload  that  there  is  scarcely  sale 
for  the  apples  at  any  price,  and  this  de¬ 
bilitates  the  trees  so  that  they  cannot 
bear  for  several  years  to  come.  All  of 
the  four  varieties  suggested  for  use 
in  top-grafting  are  very  desirable  Winter 
apples  of  subacid  flavor,  regular  bearers, 


and  such  as  begin  to  bear  within  reason¬ 
able  time.  Rome  Beauty  is  the  only  one 
that  I  feel  at  all  doubtful  about  for  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  It  'is  very  good  in  some 
sections  farther  south,  but  has  never 
been  extensively  tested  in  New  York,  so 
far  as  I  know.  It  is  medium  to  large, 
oblate  conical,  smooth  and  even  in  sur¬ 
face,  beautifully  streaked  and  splashed 
with  carmine  over  a  yellow  ground.  The 
quality  is  very  fair,  and  keeps  well  when 
grown  so  far  north  as  New  York.  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  plant  or  graft  it 
there.  Hubbardston  is  one  of  the  most 
dependable  bearers,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  size.  The 
color  is  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  some, 
being  a  smoky  mixed  red  over  a  large 
part  of  the  surface,  the  ground  color 
being  yellow  when  the  apple  is  fully 
ripe.  The  quality  is  excellent— far  bet¬ 
ter  than  Baldwin,  and  some  better  than 
any  of  the  others  mentioned.  The  flesh 
is  firm,  crisp  and,  juicy  to  the  last.  Sut¬ 
ton  is  only  medium  size,  but  is  round 
and  even  in  shape,  and  regular  in  size. 
The  color  is  mixed  red  over  yellow,  and 
makes  an  attractive  appearance.  The 
quality  is  good.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  to  begin  to  bear  of  the  four 
kinds.  York  Imperial  has  been  less  test¬ 
ed  in  New  York  than  any  of  the  lot,  but 
it  has  been  planted  extensively  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  westward  to  the  Pacific, 
where  it  stands  almost  at  the  head  of 
the  Winter  list.  The  size  is  medium  to 
large,  and  the  shape  varies  from  nearly 
round  to  flat  and  rhomboidal.  The  varia¬ 
bility  in  size  and  shape  is  the  main  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  variety.  The  color  is 
mixed  red  and  yellow,  looking  very 
handsome.  To  the  taste,  this  apple  is 
very  good.  It  is  a  late  keeper,  and  has 
a  good  reputation  in  the  home  and  for¬ 
eign  markets. 

Regarding  the  German  prune  trees,  I 
would  advise  patience.  At  five  years 
from  setting,  one  could  hardly  expect 
much  of  a  crop  in  New  York,  but  in  the 
Far  West,  prune  trees  bear  earlier.  It 
is  possible  that  the  particular  variety 
of  “German”  prune  in  this  case  may  not 
be  a  prolific  one,  for  there  are  several 
varieties  being  sold  under  this  name,  of 
which  Fellenberg  and  York  State  seem 
to  be  two  of  the  best,  after  repeated 
tests  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Nut  Trees  in  Western  Michigan. 

The  place  to  which  I  refer  is  situated  in 
Oceana  County,  Mich.,  about  six  miles 
from  Lake  Michigan.  It  lies  high,  and 
the  high  winds  which  prevail  are  from  the 
west.  About  30  years  ago,  the  place  was 
heavily  timbered  with  pine,  hemlock, 
birch,  oak  and  maple,  but  all  but  a  few 
birches  have  been  removed.  The  soil, 
which  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  readily  re¬ 
sponds  to  cultivation,  and  peach,  plum, 
apple  and  cherry  trees  grow  readily.  We 
have  planted  for  shade  and  ornamental 
purposes,  about  50  feet  apart,  Black  and 
Japan  walnut,  butternut  and  chestnut 
trees.  The  chestnuts  are  not  doing  well, 
and  some  have  died;  perhaps.it  is  because 
we  have  cultivated  around  them.  How¬ 
ever,  none  of  the  nut  trees  grows  fast 
enough  to  suit  us,  and  we  wish  to  set  be¬ 
tween  them,  until  the  nut  trees  have  made 
a  good  growth,  trees  that  will  make  a 
quick  growth.  What  kinds  would  you 
suggest?  Can  they  be  obtained  at  the 
regular  nurseries?  Should  they  be  culti¬ 
vated,  that  is,  the  soil  stirred  around 
them?  Would  Fall  or  Spring  planting  be 
better?  c.  j.  N. 

Pullman,  Ill. 

Nut  trees  are  always  slow  about  start¬ 
ing,  and  'it  is  not  surprising  that  those 
mentioned  are  not  growing  rapidly. 
Fifty  feet  apart  gives  abundant  room  to 
plant  in  other  trees  that  shall  be  tem¬ 
porary,  and  finally,  be  cut  out  when  the 
nut  trees  want  the  room.  But  nothing 
must  be  planted  that  will  overgrow  and 
stunt  the  nut  trees.  Japan  plum  trees 
would  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
They  would  soon  come  into  bearing,  and 
be  ready  to  cut  away  within  10  or  12 
years.  There  is  room  for  two  such  trees 
within  the  50  feet.  Almost  any  of  the 
varieties  would  suit.  Burbank  is  most 
spreading  in  habit,  while  Abundance 
and  Red  June  are  very  upright,  and  will 
take  less  room.  The  soil  seems  well 


enough  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
chestnut.  I  have  seen  chestnut  and 
other  nut  trees  at  South  Haven,  Mich., 
and  much  nearer  Lake  Michigan,  that 
were  doing  fairly  well,  the  land  being 
quite  sandy  and  not  naturally  rich.  The 
chestnut  especially  wants  loose  land. 
Cultivation  has  not,  and  will  not,  injure 
nut  trees  in  any  way.  It  helps  them 
very  greatly.  A  plan  that  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  would  advise  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  trees,  is  to  cut  them  all 
to  the  ground  when  they  are  three  or 
four  years  set,  and  train  a  single  sprout 
from  each.  By  this  means,  straight 
trunks  of  good  height  can  be  secured, 
which  is  not  possible  by  ordinary  meth¬ 
ods  of  pruning  in  very  many  cases. 
Spring  planting  'is  very  much  better 
than  Fall  planting  in  western  Michigan. 

Apples  of  Good  Quality. 

A  friend  intends  planting  three  acres  to 
apples  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
local  trade.  What  varieties  and  what 
number  of  each  would  you  recommend  as 
being  best  adapted  to  northeastern  In¬ 
diana,  the  considerations  being  quality, 
productiveness,  keeping  and  healthfulness 
of  tree,  and  to  include  Summer,  Fall  and 
Winter  varieties,  the  larger  portion  Win¬ 
ter?  J>  c- 

Wolcottville,  Ind.  . 

In  a  commercial  apple  orchard  in 
northeastern  Indiana,  I  would  plant  but 
few  Summer  and  Fall  varieties.  In  an 
orchard  of  three  acres,  there  should  be 
150  permanent  trees.  My  plan  would  be 
to  set  them  two  rods  apart  each  way, 
and  fill  in  between  them  one  way,  that 
is,  in  the  rows  running  north  and  south, 
with  early-bearing  kinds  that  may  be 
cut  out  when  the  other  trees  need  more 
room.  No  other  trees  than  apples 
should  be  used  as  fillers,  for  there  are 
too  many  objections  to  the  use  of  peach 
and  other  trees  for  this  purpose.  For 
permanent  trees,  I  would  select  about  as 
follows;  Fanny,  10;  Jefferis,  10;  Wine, 
10;  Grimes  Golden,  10;  Jonathan,  30; 
Hubbardston,  30;  and  York  Imperial,  50. 
These  150  trees  will  give  a  succession 
from  early  (not  the  earliest)  until  the 
latest.  All  are  of  good  quality  and 
handsome  appearance.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  apples  could  better  suit  the  taste 
of  a  customer  who  loves  good  fruit  than 
Jefferis,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan  and 
Hubbardston.  For  fillers,  I  would  use 
Yellow  Transparent,  30;  Oldenburg,  60; 
Wagener,  30;  and  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ing,  30.  These  all  begin  to  bear  very 
early,  and  will  soon  yield  a  revenue. 
Wagener  is  the  only  one  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  and  it  'is  the  only  Winter  variety 
among  them.  Yellow  Transparent  ripens 
very  early,  and  is  followed  by  Olden¬ 
burg,  and  later  by  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ing.  They  are  all  good  market  varieties. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


SEED  WHEAT 


DOES  YOUR 
WHEAT 
CRINKLE? 


Circular  compares  yields  Of  17  varieties.  If  so,  do 
not  order  a  bushel  until  you  see  it. 

8.  J.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Manchester,  N.  Y 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
New-Yorker  March  11,  '99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
'97.  and  July  16.  ’98.  We  offer  JOE,  CARRIE  SILVERS, 
STELLA  and  REBA  In  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each. 
$2  per  doz„  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  12 
per  doz.,  $6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO  ,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


■  <  POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS _ 

A  I  Northern  grown.  Will  fruit  next  season.  Also 
layerplants.  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES.  Send  for  list.  The 
Elizabeth  Nursery  Co  ,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 


500  Brandywine  Strawby  Pltsll.  Fruit  Trees  5  to  9c. 
ea.  Cat.  free.  C.  A.  Hyatt,  Croton-vn-lludson,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extraquality.  Warranted  true. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  PREDOS1A,  N.  Y. 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


f)  Red  Cross  Currant  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.J 

TDCCC  fi.  Dl  1  U TC  at  low  prices.  Apple,  Poar, 
I  nCL3  K  «  LMfl  I  «  and  plum,  6c.  Peaches,  .ic 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Seed  Wheat — Gold  Coin.  $1  10.  Bags 

free.  G.  E.^NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  Ce„  N.  Y. 


C  A  A  rl  IlfU  a  a#- I>e<ilKree  Seed  Wheat,  grown 
OGBU  TV  IlCal  from  hand-assorted  seed.  Send 
lor  circular  before  buying  common  seed. 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Graded  Harvest  King  Seed  Wheat, 

a  heavy-yielding,  red,  smooth  chaff  variety. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Heats 

D  SEE 

Most  popular,  largest  yielding,  and  strongest-strawed 
sorts  grown.  Clawson  Longberry.  Jones  Longberry, 
No.  1  Oatka,  Pedigree  Genesee  Giant,  Early  Arca¬ 
dian,  and  others.  Send  for  descriptive  price-list  to 
A.  N.  JONES,  Newark,  YVayne  County,  N.  Y, 

High-Class  Bulbs 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Our  catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application.  It 
contains  a  complete  as¬ 
sortment,  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  illustrations  and 
full  cultural  directions 
and  a  beautifully  litlio- 
graphed  colored  cover. 

J.  M.  THORBDRN  &  C0„ 

36  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


RULRS for  FaM  Planting 

■V  Hi  from  the  best  growers  in  Holland.  Catalogue  on  request. 

ELLWANCER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  S»th  Year. 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

Luther  Burbank’s  latest  and  best  production.  We  are 
the  introducers  and  can  furnish  first-class  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  500  acres  in  nursery  stock— shade  trees, 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small  fruit  plants,  in 
fact  anything  you  can  ask  for.  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate 
picture  of  October  Purple  Plum,  free.  Write  to-day. 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  Box  10,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


finer  lot  of  Peacli  Trees  in  the  U.  S.,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 

rie  two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards,  guaranteed  free  from 
>rers,  yellows,  aphis,  etc.  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum.  Apple, 
berry,  tluiuce,  Etc.  Immense  supply  of  Small  Fruit  1  lams, 
undred  of  Carloads  of 

UnamAnbl  Trope  and  Shrubs. 


40  Acres  Hardy  Hoses,  none  better  grown.  44  greenhouses  filled 
with  Palms,  Ficus,  Feme,  Hoses,  Etc.  Large  importation  Hol¬ 
land  Bulbs  in  se-.son.  Ci  years,  1000  Acres.  Correspond  co  and  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesvolle,  Ohio. 
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A  Waterproof  Coyer. 

R.  N.  R.,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. — How  can  i 
make  a  waterproof  cover  for  a  wagon,  out 
•of  heavy  duck? 

Ans. — If  the  material  used  in  making 
the  wagon  cover  is  heavy  canvas  such  as 
is  used  in  making  tents  for  the  United 
States  army,  it  will  be  perfectly  water¬ 
proof.  We  have  recently  had  a  tent 
made,  using  this  army  duck,  and  it  will 
withstand  heavy  rains,  and  hold  water 
for  hours  without  allowing' any  to  pass 
through.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  some 
kind  of  cloth  which  is  cheaper  than  this 
heavy  canvas,  then  duck,  which  may  be 
painted  with  the  following  mixture,  may 
be  made  waterproof:  Old  pale  linseed 
oil,  three  pints;  sugar  of  lead  (acetate 
of  lead),  one  ounce;  white  resin,  four 
ounces.  Grind  the  acetate  in  a  little  of 
the  oil,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  oil  and 
the  resin.  When  treated  with  this  mix¬ 
ture,  cloth  is  made  impervious  to  water. 

L.  A.  C. 

Thrashing  Beans. 

Several  Reaoers.- How  can  we  fix  a 
wheat  separator  in  order  to  thrash  beans 
in  it?  Are  the  bean  harvesters  practi¬ 
cable? 

Ans. — There  is  no  use  trying  to  thrash 
beans  with  a  grain  machine,  for  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  do  a  good  job.  The 
best  bean  thrasher  is  the  Bidwell.  I 
always  sow  rape,  Crimson  clover,  rye  or 
something  in  the  bean  ground  at  the 
last  cultivation,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
use  a  bean  harvester  without  cutting  up 
what  I  have  sown  for  feeding.  I  can  get 
cheap  Polish  help  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
acre,  to  pull  by  hand,  so  I  have  the 
beans  pulled  by  hand;  but  not  one  acre 
in  10  is  pulled  by  hand  here.  There  are 
several  makes  of  harvesters,  all  about 
the  same.  The  Brockport,  the  Cale¬ 
donia,  and  the  Bidwell  all  work  alike, 
two  shears  that  are  about  3V2  feet  long, 
and  cut  the  beans  just  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  There  is  another  with  disks  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  with  prongs  that 
revolve  under  the  ground;  this  machine 
also  does  good  work.  They  are  all  used 
on  any  kind  of  ground,  stony  or  other¬ 
wise.  Last  year  beans  were  almost  a 
failure,  and  this  year  it  is  much  worse. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  ci.ark  allis. 

What  to  Mix  with  Fish. 

G.  A.  G.,  Everetts,  Va. — What  shall  I  do 
to  make  a  good  balanced  fertilizer  with  fish 
as  the  base?  What  should  I  add  for  corn, 
or  will  the  fish  from  the  fish  works  do  well 
enough  alone? 

The  fact  to  be  remembered  about  fisn 
is  that  it  contains  no  potash.  It  has  a 
fair  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  also  phosphoric 
acid;  but  potash  must  be  added  to  make 
a  complete  fertilizer.  Corn  requires  a 
high  per  cent  of  potash  in  order  to  make 
a  full  crop.  If  you  can  buy  the  dry  and 
ground  fish,  a  fair  mixture  would  be 
1,200  pounds  of  the  fish,  550  pounds  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock,  and  250  pounds 
of  muriate  of  pottsh.  This  would  make 
a  fair  fertilizer  for  corn.  If  the  fish  is 
wet,  and  not  ground  or  dried,  we  would 
prefer  to  compost  it  before  using  on  the 
corn.  This  can  be  done  by  mixing  it 
with  manure,  black  soil  or  any  refuse 
containing  vegetable  matter.  It  can  be 
well  rotted  down  and  broadcasted  and 
harrowed  in.  Used  in  this  way,  we 
would  use  the  potash  and  dissolved  rock 
separate,  scatter  it  along  the  hill  or 
drill,  and  work  it  in  with  the  cultivator. 
In  many  cases,  along  the  shore,  farmers 
use  the  whole  fish,  working  them  into 
the  soil  around  the  corn,  and  using  the 
potash  and  dissolved  rock  separate.  The 
proportions  of  chemicals  here  given  are 
about  right  for  the  dried  fish.  The  wet 
fish  refuse  contains  about  three  times  as 
much  water,  and  a  ton  of  it  will  not,  of 
course,  require  so  much  of  the  chem¬ 
icals.  _ 

Buttons  made  out  of  milk  sound  rather 
impossible,  but  three  large  factories  de¬ 
voted  to  this  industry  are  reported  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Sour  milk  is  used,  which  is  first  made 
into  curd,  and  then  treated  to  great  heat 
and  enormous  pressure.  The  process  costs 
less  than  the  making  of  bone  buttons,  and 
the  milk  buttons  are  very  durable,  and  do 
not  change  color. 


Short  Stories. 


Potato  Diggers. — A  reader  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  is  evidently  a  Scotchman, 
has  read  of  our  trouble  with  potato  dig¬ 
gers  at  Hope  Farm.  He  sends  a  “Scot¬ 
tish  Farmer’s  Album,”  which  contains 
a  picture  of  a  Scotch  potato  digger, 
which,  it  is  said,  two  horses  can  haul 
with  ease.  This  machine  has  two  wheels 
and  a  three-cornered  scraper  at  the  end 
of  a  steel  arm,  passing  under  and  scoop¬ 
ing  up  the  potatoes.  Right  above  this 
scoop  is  a  revolving  shaft  with  arms 
and  prongs  which  turn  around  to  throw 
or  scratch  out  the  potatoes  against  an 
iron  grate,  which  hangs  at  one  side.  We 
have  a  potato  digger  in  this  country 
known  as  the  Boss,  which  works  some¬ 
what  on  this  principle.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  it  is  said  to  give  very  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  objections  raised  against  it 
are,  that  the  revolving  fingers  strike  and 
bruise  too  many  tubers,  and  in  weeds  or 
grass  the  revolving  shaft  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  clogged  up. 

A  Fraud  in  Butter.— There  is  a  law 
in  New  York  State  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  “renovated  butter”  except  when 
branded  and  marked  in  a  certain  speci¬ 
fied  way.  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Wieting  calls  our  attention  to  a  case 
well  illustrating  how  such  a  law  is 
evaded.  A  sample  of  this  renovated 
butter  was  found  wrapped  up  in  parch¬ 
ment  paper,  and  bearing  the  brand 
shown  below.  With  nine  people  out 
of  10  this  package  would  pass  as 
ordinary  butter,  as  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  its  character  except  the 
words  printed  below  the  brand.  If  these 
words  were  printed  in  black  ink  there 
might  be  some  chance  of  their  detec¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  printed  in  ink  just 
the  color  of  butter,  and  when  the  wrap¬ 
per  is  put  around  the  butter,  and  moist, 
these  letters  cannot  be  seen.  You  will 
see  that  the  makers  of  this  “Anchor 
Brand”  butter  apparently  have  gone  to 
work  deliberately  to  deceive  the  public. 
They  take  this  boiled  or  “deviled”  but¬ 
ter  and  put  their  brand  upon  it,  thinking 
to  evade  the  law  by  printing  their  de-  , 
scription  in  yellow  ink  so  that  the  buyer 
will  not  notice  it.  The  law  provides 
that  all  such  butter  put  up  in  prints  or 
rolls  shall  be  labeled  plainly  with  print¬ 
ed  letters  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the 
wrapper  with  the  words  “Renovated 
Butter.”  This  method  of  handling  the 


Renovated  Butter 

The  Sterilized  Process 


stuff  is  evidently  with  the  intention  to 
deceive  the  public.  Secretary  Wieting 
declares  that  the  use  of  such  a  label  is 
a  violation  of  the  law,  and  he  will  prose¬ 
cute  all  persons  found  selling  process 
butter  so  done  up.  We  give  the  brand 
publicity  so  that  those  who  are  buying 
this  stuff  may  be  put  on  their  guard. 
The  best  way  to  drive  these  frauds  out 
of  existence  is  to  feed  them  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  of  printers’  ink,  and  publish  them 
to  the  world,  and  thus  let  the  people 
know  who  tne  dishonest  dealers  are. 

Potato  Bug  Anniiiilator.  —  This 
year’s  experience  with  the  Potato  beetle 
has  discouraged  many  farmers.  Some¬ 
how  it  seemed  harder  to  destroy  these 
insects  than  in  former  seasons.  Poisons 
apparently  have  less  effect,  and  this 
year  the  insects  have  continued  their 


work  up  to  the  death  of  the  vines.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Brillhart,  of  Oceana  County,  Mich., 
thinks  he  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
farmers  by  inventing  what  he  calls  a 
Potato-bug  annihilator,  a  picture  of 
which  is  shown  at  Fig.  248.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  pulled  by  one  horse.  It  has  a 
series  of  revolving  brushes  which  sweep 
the  bugs  off  the  vines  into  pans,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  are  two  endless  belts 
which  draw  the  bugs  to  the  center  and 
crush  them  between  two  rollers.  The 
bug  that  gets  in  between  these  two  roll¬ 
ers  is  evidently  unfit  for  future  service. 
This  machine  also  cultivates  the  ground 
at  the  same  time.  About  12  years  ago 
we  met  a  man  who  had  a  model  for  a 
machine  somewhat  on  this  principle.  At 
that  time  most  practical  men  laughed  at 
the  idea,  as  they  said  that  Paris-green 
was  sure  death  to  the  bugs.  Things 
have  changed  since  then,  and  we  think 
that  a  machine  made  on  this  principle, 


A  POTATO-BEETLE  CRUSHER.  Fig.  248. 


that  will  shake  the  vines  without  tear¬ 
ing  the  leaves  or  breaking  the  stems, 
will  really  prove  a  useful  implement. 

“Foot  Ease.” — The  vacant  advertis¬ 
ing  places  in  New  York  City  have  been 
covered  lately  with  advertisements  of 
“Foot-Ease,”  a  powder  which  is  shaken 
into  the  shoe  to  relieve  corns,  tight 
shoes,  or  other  discomforts  of  the  feet. 
The  pictures  would  give  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  with  a  package  of  this  Foot- 
Ease  a  No.  3  shoe  can  be  safely  pulled 
on  a  No.  14  foot.  In  order  to  find  some¬ 
thing  about  this  wonderful  powder,  we 
bought  a  box  of  it,  and  had  it  sent  to 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  for 
analysis.  Dr.  Van  Slyke  informs  us  that 
it  contains  nothing  but  powdered  talc 
and  borax.  How  these  things  are  to  de¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  foot  we  are  not 
prepared  to  state,  but  it  appears  that 
thousands  of  boxes  of  this  stuff  are  sold 
to  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Nature  ever  intended  that  a 
big  foot  should  wear  a  small  shoe. 

Free  Passes. — Judge  Beeman,  of  In¬ 
diana,  returned  a  railroad  pass  with  a 
letter  containing  the  following: 

Passes  over  x-ailroads  given  to  legisla¬ 
tures  and  judges  are  granted  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  influence 
those  who  accept  them.  I  deem  this  wrong 
for  a  judge  to  accept  a  free  pass  from  a 
railroad  company  which  may  be  a  party  to 
legislation  in  the  court  of  the  judge  who 
accepts  the  free  pass.  If  a  farmer  would 
inclose  $100  to  a  judge,  and  it  was  accepted, 
and  afterward  a  suit  was  instituted  by  the 
farmer  against  the  railroad  company  in  the 
court  of  the  judge  who  had  accepted  his 
hospitality,  and  knowledge  were  brought  to 
the  defendant  railroad  company  of  the 
farmer’s  hospitality  and  its  acceptance,  the 
railroad  company  would  make  haste  to  seek 
a  change  of  venue  from  the  court  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bias  of  the  judge.  But,  upon 
the  other  hand,  a  railroad  company  places 
a  railroad  pass  worth  to  him  $100  per  an¬ 
num  in  the  judge’s  hands  as  a  mere  matter 
of  courtesy,  and  the  judge  tries  to  educate 
himself  to  believe  that  he  is  not  influenced 
by  accepting  the  railroad  pass. 

Would  that  more  of  our  judges  and 
legislators  would  take  this  view.  Who 
will  say  that  it  is  not  just  right? 

Side  Shows  at  Fairs. — The  Manches¬ 
ter  Mirror  and  Farmer,  in  discussing 
the  management  of  agricultural  fairs, 
has  this  to  say: 

The  managers  of  thb  great  State  fairs  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  held  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Indianapolis  and  Springfield,  where  are 
collected  thousands  of  magnificent  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  swine,  acres  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  farm  productions  filling  mam¬ 
moth  buildings,  make  great  effort  to  attract 
the  people  by  expending  vast  sums  of 
money  for  amusement  features.  Those 
people  who  attend  spend  the  money  that 
enables  fair  managers  to  pay  their  expenses 
and  liberal  premiums.  Even  the  staid  old 
farmers,  who  wouldn’t  dare  to  go  within 


gunshot  of  an  up-to-date  theatre,  will  shake 
their  sides  with  laughter  and  cheer  to  the 
echo  the  marvellous  'feats  of  the  contor¬ 
tionists  and  female  acrobats,  and  If  the 
side  show  in  the  tent  isn’t  too  rank  they 
will  glance  over  their  shoulder  to  see  if 
any  one  is  looking  and  dodge  in  with  the 
crowd. 

The  Mirror  does  not  defend  these  shows, 
but  argues  that  without  them  the  aver¬ 
age  fair  cannot  hope  to  pay  expenses. 
That  is  a  mistake,  in  our  opinion.  The 
New  York  State  Fair  got  rid  of  the  fakes 
and  “snide”  shows  and  had  one  of  its 
most  successful  exhibitions.  It  seems  to 
us  that  a  fair  that  cannot  live  without 
the  aid  of  vulgar  shows  and  gambling 
devices  would  better  close  up  its  grounds 
for  good. 


Digging  Potatoes.— Last  season,  I  took 
up  my  potatoes  with  Hallock’s  Success  dig¬ 
ger  operated  by  one  horse.  Two  horses 
would  have  been  better,  but  as  I  had  only 
the  one  that  was  suitable  for  that  kind  of 
work,  we  did  it  with  him  alone.  He  was 
not  kept  going  steadily,  being  allowed  to 
rest  a  spell  every  little  while  while  the 
potatoes  were  being  picked  up.  The  land 
is  a  sandy  loam,  and,  as  you  may  suppose, 
was  pretty  free  of  weeds.  e. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


"He  Laughs  Best 
Who  Laughs  Last " 

A  hearty  laugh  indicates  a  degree  of 
good  health  obtainable  through  pure  blood . 
As  but  one  person  in  ten  has  pure  blood, 
the  other  nine  should  purify  the  blood 
'with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla .  Then  they  can 
laugh  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  for 


There’s  No  Waste 

either  in  knocked  off  cur*  or  from  tour,  musty 
and  mouldy  corn  fodder  when  using  this 
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leing  strong  and  well  made  of  good  material  it  will  last, 
levery  farmer  can  afford  one.  Send  for  catalogue.  It. 


Why  do  you  break  your  back 

Cutting  Corn? 


Standard  Corn  Harvester. 

Has  steel  frame  and  safety  guards — and  everything 
else  a  good  harvester  should  have.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MACHINE  $10 

Write  at  one©  for*  Catalog 


THE  BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 

Norwalk,  Olxio. 


THE  SUCCESS 

of  Page  Fence  is  not  In  doubt.  Over  500,000  farmers 
are  using  It,  and  telling  their  neighbors  to  u»e  It. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


WILL  HELP  YOUR  RHEUMATISM 

by  curing  your  fence  troubles.  HARD  COILED 
STEEL  WIRE,  HEAVY  HARD  SPRING  STAYS, 
and  FROST  WEDGE-LOCKS  combined,  make  an 
Ideal  fence.  Cheap,  strong  and  durable.  Get  our 
prices. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Waifs  From  the  Sea. — The  Dominion 
Line  steamer  Labrador  was  wrecked  oft 
the  coast  of  Scotland  last  Fall,  while 
carrying  a  cargo  of  American  apples  to 
British  ports.  Thousands  of  little  apple 
trees  have  sprung  up  on  the  western 
coasts  of  ihe  Islands  of  Iona  and  Mull, 
from  the  seeds  of  the  apples  then 
washed  ashore,  and  are  found  growing 
just  above  high-water  mark.  The  croft¬ 
ers  of  the  Islands  are  transplanting  them 
tt>  their  gardens,  and  some  are  already 
several  inches  high.  As  these  apples 
were,  presumably,  of  our  best  export 
varieties,  it  is  possible  that  some  really 
good  things  may  be  found  among  the 
seedlings,  and  in  after  years,  be  returned 
to  us.  Many  instances  are  recorded  of 
similar  horticultural  waifs  proving  of 
value  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
stranded.  The  beautiful  Nerine  Sarni- 
ensis,  or  Guernsey  lily,  an  Amaryllis-like 
bulb,  first  gained  a  foothold  on  the 
sandy  coast  of  Guernsey  and  other  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands,  early  in  the  last  century, 
when  a  ship  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  partly  freighted  with  bulbs,  was 
wrecked  on  a  reef  in  that  vicinity.  The 
bulbs  floated  landward,  and  found  a  con¬ 
genial  home  in  the  mild  climate.  The 
production  of  Nerines  and  related  bulbs 
has  since  become  a  most  important  in¬ 
dustry  in  Guernsey,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  compute  the  enormous  num¬ 
bers  grown  and  sold  every  year. 

The  Leafless  Radish,  which  was 
shown  at  Fig.  191,  page  479,  which  was 
introduced  two  seasons  ago,  is  an  odd 
freak,  or  rather,  an  ultra  development 
of  the  dwarf-growing  class  of  radishes, 
which  have  become  so  useful  for  forc¬ 
ing  and  quick  cropping.  For  many 
years,  growers  of  radish  seeds  have  been 
selecting,  for  forcing  purposes,  radishes 
with  the  smallest  and  most  compact  top 
in  proportion  to  the  tuber,  in  order  to 
get  varieties  of  which  a  great  number  of 
marketable  radishes  could  be  quickly 
grown  in  a  very  limited  space,  under 
glass  or  otherwise.  Most  new  varieties 
of  this  type  conform  to  the  rule,  and 
some  are  marvels  of  quick  and  compact 
growth,  reaching  a  satisfactory  edible 
size  in  about  20  days  after  germination. 

The  Leafless  radish,  however,  is  not, 
by  any  means,  so  rapid  a  grower;  the 
decreased  leaf  surface  so  retards  the  as¬ 
similation  of  plant  food,  that  almost  two 
crops  of  the  earliest  forcing  or  “rocket” 
varieties  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
time.  The  great  feature  of  the  Leafless 
radish  is  the  comparatively  enormous 
development  of  the  cotyledons,  or  seed 
leaves,  and  the  small  and  crumpled  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  few  true  leaves  that  suc¬ 
ceed.  While  large  numbers  of  these 
curious  radishes  can  be  grown  in  a  win¬ 
dow  box  or  other  limited  space,  it  has 
but  little  value  except  as  an  oddity.  The 
tuber  is  dark  red,  and  the  quality  fair 

w.  v.  F. 

The  California  Poppy.— During  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  the  New  York  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,  at  Bronx  Park,  we  were  attracted 
by  a  vivid  mass  of  California  poppies 
(Eschscholtzia)  in  a  temporary  border 
of  annual  and  herbaceous  plants.  Flow¬ 
ers  of  glowing  orange  and  golden  yellow 
covered  the  plants,  and  it  was  hard  to 
realize  that  all  this  beauty  was  derived 
from  a  few  seeds,  scattered  broadcast 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  poppy  is  one  of  our  most  showy 
native  plants,  and  can  be  recommended 
for  giving  a  fine  result  in  an  open  sunny 
spot. 

Sprouting  Cocoanuts. — The  cocoanut 
of  commerce,  with  its  fibrous  exterior, 
is  familiar  enough,  but  many  people  in 
the  temperate  zone  would  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  covered 
with  its  unshredded  husk.  Odder  still  is 
it  to  see  the  baby  palm,  poking  through 


its  mummy  wrappings  in  germinating. 
At  the  New  York  Botanic  Garden,  we 
noted  a  number  of  cocoanuts  lying  in 
the  sun-warmed  water  of  a  shallow  la¬ 
goon,  being  placed  there  to  germinate, 
instead  of  being  put  in  soil  like  most 
seeds.  These  nuts  had  to  be  brought 
from  Porto  Rico.  Cocoanuts  are  often 
carried  long  distances  by  river  and  sea, 
before  finding  a  congenial  place  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  start  in  life. 

Autumn  Lilies. — Bulb  dealers  are 
now  sending  out  their  lists  of  bulbs  for 
Autumn  planting.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
September,  we  may  plant  St.  Joseph’s 
lily  (Lilium  candidum)  out  of  doors;  the 
other  lilies  may  be  planted  in  October. 
St.  Joseph’s  lily  makes  a  fine  sight  in  a 
mass,  with  its  spikes  of  snowy  flowers, 
and  is  not  expensive.  Plant  five  inches 
deep  in  a  good,  well-drained  loam.  If 
the  soil  is  very  poor,  it  would  be  well  to 
remove  it  for  a  foot  in  depth,  when  the 
bulbs  are  planted,  and  fill  with  well-rot¬ 
ted  sod  and  manure.  Never  set  lily 
bulbs  directly  on  manure;  a  little  sand, 
under  and  around  the  bulb,  seems  to 
prevent  rot. 

Strawberries  for  a  Succession. — If 
I  were  to  select  varieties  of  strawberries 
solely  for  home  consumption,  I  would 
choose  for  extra  early,  Michel,  which  is 
not  as  large  or  fine  in  flavor  as  many 
other  varieties,  but  is  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  extreme  earliness.  I  have 
not  found  any  of  the  newer  sorts  of  re¬ 
cent  introduction  as  early  as  the  Michel. 
The  old  Crystal  City  was  fully  as  early, 
but  not  nearly  so  large  or  productive. 
It  seems  to  be  a  settled  fact  that  our 
extra  early  strawberries  are  produced  at 
the  expense  of  flavor. 

For  second  early  berries,  I  would  have 
both  Marshall  and  William  Belt,  both 
ripening  at  the  same  time  and  both  of 
the  finest  flavor.  We  cannot  decide 
which  we  like  best.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  plant  both  varieties.  The  Belt  is 
most  productive,  but  Marshall  remains 
in  fruit  much  longer.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  if  I  were  restricted  to  only  one 
of  these  varieties,  'it  would  be  the  Mar¬ 
shall.  Considerable  has  been  written 
about  the  susceptibility  of  the  William 
Belt  to  rust.  I  am  growing  it  in  sepa¬ 
rate  beds,  and  have  over  one-quarter  of 
an  acre  in  one  block.  The  foliage  is  as 
clean  as  any  variety  I  have  ever  grown. 

For  late  berries,  I  would  choose  Bran¬ 
dywine  and  Gandy.  The  latter  is  a  few 
days  later  than  the  Brandywine,  but  to 
our  taste,  does  not  compare  with  Bran¬ 
dywine  in  flavor.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  are  ramiliar 
with  both  berries  would  prefer  the 
Gandy  for  flavor,  but  there  is  a  spright¬ 
liness  about  the  Brandywine  that  I  like 
very  much.  In  fact,  I  think  there  is 
more  real  strawberry  flavor  to  it  when 
fully  ripe  than  to  almost  any  other 
strawberry  I  am  acquainted  with. 

T.  J.  D. 

Odd-Year  Baldwins. — This  apple 
maintains  its  characteristic  habit,  and 
this  season,  carries  a  full  crop.  There 
were  none  last  year.  The  fruit  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  picture  given  it  by 
Downing  with  long,  slender  stem.  This 
year,  as  heretofore,  it  is'  nearly  free 
from  worms,  without  spraying.  Two 
years  ago,  a  full  crop  was  produced,  and 
those  we  sold  brought  $5  a  barrel.  More 
than  ever,  this  brings  to  mind  the  im¬ 
portance  of  grafting  the  Baldwin  with 
scions  taken  from  trees  which  produce 
the  finest  fruit.  There  is  such  a  wide 
difference  in  the  size,  shape  and  flavor 
in  this  one  best  apple  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  J.  w.  adams  &  co. 

Massachusetts. 

New  Gideon  Seedling. — We  recently 
received  some  new  apples  from  Peter  M. 
Gideon,  of  Wealthy  fame,  being  the  fruit 
of  carefully  selected  seedlings.  Among 
them  was  the  fruit  reproduced,  natural 
size,  in  Fig.  245,  page  654.  This  fruit 
was  a  light  green  in  color,  the  skin  very 
smooth  and  bright;  flesh  crisp,  juicy. 


and  a  pleasant  subacid  in  flavor.  The 
point  which  has  especially  impressed  Mr. 
Gideon  is  the  thrift,  vigor  and  hardiness 
of  the  tree.  It  came  from  a  promiscuous 
lot  of  seeds,  saved  from  the  best  trees 
Mr.  Gideon  had  in  bearing  at  the  time. 
Many  of  the  seedlings  raised  from  this 
lot  showed  a  mongrel  ancestry,  and 
were  valueless;  but  this  one,  as  yet  un¬ 
named,  impressed  Mr.  Gideon  as  espec¬ 
ially  promising.  Mr.  Gideon  has  been 
working  for  a  combination  of  thrift  and 
hardiness  of  tree,  together  with  good 
quality  of  fruit.  High-quality  fruits, 
which  will  withstand  the  rigor  of  the 
cold  North,  form  a  valuable  gift  to 
American  pomology. 

Early  Blackberries. — Mr.  T.  J. 

Swearer,  of  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  writes: 

I  see  the  Hope  Farm  man  is  blowing 
about  his  Early  Harvest  blackberries. 
Why,  he  doesn’t  know  what  a  blackberry 
is;  he  should  have  seen  some  of  our  Minne- 
waskis  on  a  small  patch  we  have  in  the 
garden.  While  the  wild  berries  were  al¬ 
most  a  failure  in  these  parts,  the  Minne- 
waski  came  up  smiling  with  a  crop  of  big 
berries,  and  the  past  Winter  was  the 
coldest  we  have  had  in  years. 

The  Early  Harvest  is  useful  with  us  be¬ 
cause  it  fruits  ahead  of  other  varieties. 
It  follows  closely  after  late  strawberries 
and  raspberries,  and  sells  well.  The 
later  varieties  must  compete  with  the 
wild  fruit,  which  is  ver?  abundant  and 
cheap.  We  find  it  difficult  to  sell  late 
blackberries  in  our  local  market,  be¬ 
cause  people  organize  parties  and  pick 
the  wild  fruit. 


PRUNINGS. 

This  season  has  been  very  hard  on  apple 
and  pear  orchards,  that  have  been  kept  in 
sod  for  years.  The  cultivated  orchards  are 
far  superior  in  a  season  like  the  present. 

Red  June  Eating  Apple.— After  a  dozen 
years’  trial  in  comparison  with  Astrachan, 
Early  Harvest  and  Yellow  Transparent, 
we  find  it  is  fit  for  cooking  earlier,  is  more 
productive,  and  is  uniformly  fair  and  free 
from  insects.  Though  smaller  in  size,  we 
regard  it  as  the  best  one  early  apple  for 
the  family.  j.  w.  adams  &  co. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  bush  fruits  have  varying  abilities 
to  withstand  the  drought.  The  Early  Har¬ 
vest  blackberry  seems  specially  able  to 
take  care  of  itself  in  a  dry  season.  Two 
years’  test  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  clearly  shows  that  some  varieties 
are  more  inclined  to  vote  the  prohibition 
ticket  than  others.  We  shall  learn  all 
about  this  later  when  the  tests  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

Catalpa  Speciosa. — I  notice  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  August  12,  an  article  on  Live 
trees  for  Fence  Posts,  in  which  several 
suggestions  were  made,  all  of  which  were 
fairly  good.  But  no  other  tree  equals  the 
Catalpa,  speciosa;  in  fact,  I  believe  this 
tree  to  be  the  best  for  almost  every  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  of  any  grown  in  the  United 
States.  It  grows  faster  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety,  and  its  lasting  qualities  are  second 
to  none.  D.  c.  b. 

Kansas  City. 

Haii,  storms  visited  this  grape  section 
August  2;  slight  damage  was  done  in  some 
localities,  but  nothing  worth  mentioning, 
not  100th  of  1  per  cent  loss.  The  crop  is 
estimated  at  2  per  cent  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  Everything  now  indicates  early  ripen¬ 
ing  and  high  quality.  Black  rot  is  present 
in  some  vineyards,  but  the  drought  which 
is  prevailing  here  holds  the  rot  in  check, 
and  it  is  getting  so  near  the  ripening  time 
that  we  do  not  fear  serious  loss.  e.  c.  g. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

The  season  has  been  very  favorable  here. 
My  corn  has  hardly  wilted  since  it  came  up. 
One  field  will,  I  think,  make  the  heaviest 
corn  I  ever  grew,  and  without  doubt,  much 
the  heaviest  ever  grown  on  the  field  since 
it  was  cleared,  over  50  years  ago.  It  is 
planted  3x3%  feet,  and  I  hope  to  get  in 
sight  of  100  bushels  per  acre,  70  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  That  has  been  my  ambition.  I 
have  a  good  prospect  for  clover  seed.  I 
have  ordered  a  car-load  of  lambs  from 
Cincinnati.  I  hope  to  get  them  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  $3.60  per  100  pounds,  on  my 
farm.  I  saw  a  car-load  last  week  as  good 
as  those  I  had  last  year,  that  cost  $3.33  on 
the  farm.  Most  people  are  afraid  of  them, 
but  I  am  willing  to  take  the  chances.  I 
hope  to  have  them  on  full  feed  by  Sep¬ 
tember  10.  I  have  an  idea  that  clover  hay 
will  make  more  mutton  before  extremely 
cold  weather  than  it  will  if  fed  in  the  dead 
of  Winter.  john  m.  jamison. 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Prepare 

for 

Winter. 

Now  the  time  to  think 
about  keeping  your  stock  warm 
during  the  coming  winter.  Be¬ 
fore  cold  weather  sets  in  look 
over  your  outbuildings  and  see 
if  there  are  any  leaky  roofs, 
any  shingles  or  clapboards 
coming  off,  or  any  cracks  that 
need  stopping  up  to  make  the 
buildings  warm. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  have 
cows  and  horses  sleep  cold  in 
the  winter,  and  every  farmer 
knows  how  much  more  profit¬ 
able  hens  are,  and  how  much 
faster  the  chickens  grow  if  they 
are  kept  warm. 

If  you  will  accept  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  us,  of  which  the 
editor  of  this  paper  will  ap¬ 
prove,  you  can  fix  up  your  old 
outbuildings,  prevent  leaky 
roofs,  make  warm  your  sheds, 
barns,  henhouses,  hot  beds  or 
greenhouses  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense. 

Go  to  your  nearest  hardware 
dealer  and  get  a  roll  of  Ne- 
ponset  Red  Rope  Roofing, 
which  is  made  for  any  out¬ 
side  covering,  and  is  positively 


water-proof,  wind-proof,  and 
frost-proof.  There  are  five 
hundred  square  feet  in  each 
roll,  and  it  will  only  cost  you 
$5.00  including  the  necessary 
nails  and  tin  caps. 

Don’t  confound  Neponset 
Roofing  with  common  tar  pa¬ 
per,  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  will  crack,  crumble 
and  quickly  rot  away. 

Tar  paper  was  all  right 
for  your  grandfathers,  but  in 
this  age  of  advancement  a 
covering  which  is  very  much 
more  durable  and  economical 
is  required,  and  that  is 
Neponset.  It  takes  the  place 
of  shingles  or  clap-boards  on 
outhouses,  and  back-plaster  in 
dwellings.  Any  one  can  put  it 
on  and  it  will  last  for  years. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a 
sample  of  this  roofing  and  full 
particulars  before  you  buy, 
send  a  postal  card  to  F.  W. 
Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  and  they  will  send  it  to 
you  by  return  mail  free. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Meat  Question. — People  in  our 
country  feel  the  advance  in  butchers’ 
meat.  Our  butchers  are  nothing  but  cut¬ 
ters  anyway.  The  Dressed  Beef  Com¬ 
pany  brings  them  the  carcass,  and  they 
cut  it  up.  There  is  no  chance  for  compe¬ 
tition  or  careful  buying.  Now  that  meat 
is  up,  farmers  will  buy  less  of  it.  I  would 
like  to  be  one  of  a  million  farmers  who 
would  make  a  pledge  not  to  buy  a  pound 
of  this  western  beef  until  the  corpora¬ 
tions  are  fairer  with  the  people.  We 
find  that  the  price  of  poultry  has  gone 
up.  We  sold  11  small  hens  one  night 
last  week  for  $5.  Pork,  also,  is  up,  and 
our  butchers  can  handle  small  carcasses. 
They  will  also  buy  fat  sheep,  dressed, 
and  I  shall  try  a  small  flock  on  the  new 
farm.  With  the  uproar  now  going  on 
about  the  meat  trust,  I  think  it  will  pay 
eastern  farmers  to  feed  small  animals 
once  more,  that  is,  when  they  have  any 
feed.  This  year  most  barns  are  empty. 

Farm  Mortgages. — The  farms  in  our 
country  are  well  plastered  with  these 
financial  poultices.  We  have  one  on  the 
new  farm,  that  is  very  hungry.  It  is 
held  by  a  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  have  to  pay  $1  a  month  for 
each  $100  borrowed.  This  pays  the  in¬ 
terest,  also  a  part  of  the  principal.  It  is 
an  expensive  way  to  borrow,  yet  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  pay. 
The  monthly  payments  pinch  sometimes, 
but  after  a  while,  one  gets  in  the  habit 
of  providing  for  them.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  that  the  money  you  would  pay 
to  a  landlord  as  rent  is  really  paying  for 
your  home.  It  is  easier  to  pay  $10  a 
month  for  100  months,  than  it  would  be 
to  try  to  save  $1,000  by  holding  100  10- 
dollar  bills  together  in  your  hand.  I  am 
always  sorry  to  see  people  paying  in¬ 
terest  year  after  year,  and  giving  no 
thought  to  the  payment  of  the  mortgage 
itself.  I  would  like  a  law  giving  the 
mortgagor  the  option  of  paying  in 
monthly  payments  if  he  sees  fit.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  debt  is  largely  a  habit,  and  lots 
of  us  never  get  in  the  habit  of  accumu¬ 
lating  large  sums  by  putting  together 
little  ones.  Of  course  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  wants  it 
paid  in  a  lump  sum. 

Water  PirE. — Iron  pipe  has  gone  to  a 
price  quite  out  of  reach,  and  so  we  gave 
up  the  plan  of  piping  the  spring  water 
to  the  house  on  the  new  farm.  People 
have  been  writing  about  wooden  and 
fiber  pipes,  which,  I  find,  are  quite  large¬ 
ly  used  for  carrying  water.  I  didn’t  wait 
for  the  price  of  pipe  to  fall,  but  had  a 
drilled  well  put  down  about  150  feet 
from  the  house.  They  drilled  140  feet, 
mostly  through  solid  rock.  The  water 
now  rises  to  within  40  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  so 
deep,  but  I  wanted  an  abundant  supply, 
and  we  have  it.  The  Madame  says  that 
we  have  spent  money  for  tools  to  make 
the  men  folks  comfortable,  and  now  she 
wants  a  few  household  contrivances;  so, 
first  of  all,  we  want  to  pipe  the  water 
into  the  house.  Our  water  supply  at  the 
old  place  is  very  unhandy.  The  pump 
is  about  75  feet  from  the  kitchen  stove. 
We  use  nearly  60  gallons  of  water  per 
day,  which  has  meant  a  daily  journey  of 
750  feet  a  day,  or  5iy2  miles  a  year.  It 
represents  a  yearly  lugging  of  886  tons 
of  water!  This  may  give  the  women 
folks  muscle,  but  a  good  share  of  that 
muscle  will  be  found  located  on  the 
tongue!  We  hope  to  put  that  fine  water 
in  a  tank  within  handy  reach  of  the 
stove.  Such  a  tank  will  be  a  close  neigh¬ 
bor  to  Godliness! 

Irrigation  Chances. — With  this  deep 
well  of  fine  water,  we  can  drench  the 
lower  part  of  the  farm,  provided  we  can 
get  the  power  needed  to  lift  the  water. 
From  the  “dip”  of  the  rock  through 
which  the  well  was  bored,  I  think  one 
large  field,  close  at  hand,  lies  like  a 
saucer.  There  seem  to  be  five  or  six  feet 
of  good  soil,  and  under  that,  the  dishing, 
solid  rock.  There  can  be  little  loss  in 


drainage,  either  of  water  or  fertility, 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  water  soaked 
into  the  soil  will  keep  the  crops  thrifty. 
The  well  driller  puts  up  a  pretty  good 
argument  to  prove  that  drilled-well 
water  'is  purer  than  that  from  a  flowing 
spring.  In  our  well,  he  has  struck  a 
living  stream  of  water,  down  below  100 
feet  of  solid  rock.  I  don’t  know  what 
there  can  be  to  contaminate  such  water 
as  that. 

Haunting  Habits. — When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  did  a  great  deal  of  picking  up — 
stones,  apples,  potatoes  and  nuts  all  had 
to  be  hand  picked.  My  hands  were  bad¬ 
ly  trained  at  this  work.  I  was  taught  to 
think  that  the  left  hand  was  inferior, 
somehow,  and  with  me  it  became  a  mere 
servant  for  the  right.  Even  now  I  catch 
my  left  hand  passing  a  stone  or  potato 
on  to  the  right,  instead  of  putting  it 
directly  where  it  is  needed.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  habit.  I  find  our  children  starting 
it — it  seems  to  come  naturally.  I  caught 
the  Graft  last  week  right  in  the  old, 
familiar  trick  of  passing  apples  along 
from  left  to  right  before  putting  them  in 
the  basket.  That  is  one  thing  i  wili 
Break  up.  Our  little  folks  shall  be 
taught  to  make  the  left  hand  something 
more  than  a  slave. 

All  Sorts. — We  have  tried  every  way 
to  make  the  draught  on  the  Hoover  dig¬ 
ger  lighter.  In  one  case,  where  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  very  deep,  we  ran  the  plow 
on  both  sides  of  the  row,  throwing  the 
furrows  away  from  the  potatoes.  This 
helped  greatly,  but  takes  too  much  time. 
The  great  thing  about  the  Hoover  is  that 
it  will  go  anywhere  you  can  pull  it.  But 
on  the  necessary  power,  anu  the  pota¬ 
toes  must  come  out . Complaints 

reach  us  of  many  weedy  cow-pea  fields. 
We  have  never  oeen  troubled  that  way. 
With  us,  the  eow  pea  smothers  out  the 
weeds  very  well.  We  would  mow  the 
whole  thing  off  if  troubled  that  way,  and 
let  the  cow  peas  make  a  second  growtn 
— which  they  will  from  every  joint.  . 
.  .  .  Now  is  the  time  to  sell  off  the 

old  hens.  Ours  go  about  a  dozen  at  a 
time.  They  will  enjoy  their  vacation  in 
a  chicken  pie,  and  so  will  those  who  eat 

the  pie . We  are  stuffing  the 

pigs.  The  sweet  corn  that  would  not 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  pulling, 
will  make  fine  pork  about  the  time  of  a 
killing  frost.  h.  w.  c. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Chestnut  Grafting.— In  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (New  Haven),  there  is  an  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle  on  chestnut  grafting,  by  W.  E.  Brit¬ 
ton.  This  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of 
experiments  in  grafting  various  improved 
chestnuts,  and  includes  the  experience  of 
such  men  as  J.  H.  Hale  and  N.  L.  Platt. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  chestnut  cannot 
be  grafted  as  successfully  as  the  apple  or 
pear;  still,  about  50  per  cent  of  good  scions 
can  be  made  to  grow  on  proper  stocks,  if 
the  work  is  well  done.  The  best  time  for 
grafting  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven  is 
from  May  15  to  June  15.  The  early-set 
scions  made  no  growth  until  about  May  20. 
Mr.  Britton  advises  not  to  remove  the  fo.i- 
age  from  around  the  graft  at  first,  which 
could  be  shaded  for  a  time.  Many  of  the 
scions  will  need  supporting  after  growth 
begins,  or  they  will  be  broken  off  by  strong 
wind.  Whip  or  tongue  grafting  on  small 
stocks  will  give  the  best  union.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  contains  an  excellent  illustration,  and 
tells  the  story  in  a  practical  and  sensible 
way. 


degrees  colder  in  June,  less  than  one  de¬ 
gree  in  July,  and  three  degrees  warmer  in 
August.  The  singular  fact  Is  shown  that 
a  plant  in  North  Dakota  will  find  nearly 
the  same  soil  temperature  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  that  it  would  find  in  central 
New  York. 

Notes  on  Frost. — Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
104,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  a  very  practical  treatise 
on  frost  in  its  relations  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  Means  of  protection  from 
frost,  in  different  sections,  are  detailed,  in¬ 
cluding  glass,  cloth  and  lath  screens,  and 
devices  for  adding  moisture  to  the  air.  It 
is  observed  that  the  danger  of  damage  from 
frosts  may  be  materially  lessened  by  plac¬ 
ing  early  and  tender  plants  on  high  ground 
and  crests,  and  hardier  plants  in  low 
ground  and  hollows.  The  danger  is  still 
further  lessened  where  land  is  selected  on 
the  south  and  east  of  large  bodies  of  water. 
In  dry  climates,  smudge  fires  were  found 
useless,  but  fires  of  coal  burned  in  iron 
baskets  were  found  of  value,  while  irriga¬ 
tion  was  second  in  point  of  utility.  In  the 
more  humid '  climate  of  the  South,  damp 
smudge  fires  were  useful,  but  irrigation  was 
found  the  most  effective  protection.  Mulch¬ 
ing  is  used  in  many  sections  on  a  variety 
of  crops.  Burning  stakes  soaked  in  petro¬ 
leum  proved  satisfactory  in  Texas;  the 
stakes  were  distributed  throughout  an  or¬ 
chard,  enveloping  it  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  effectually  prevented  damage  by 
frost.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  distribution  of  frost  warn¬ 
ings,  which  have  proved  of  great  value  to 
truckers  and  fruit  growers.  While  warn¬ 
ings  and  frost-fighting  appliances  can  be 
of  little  avail  during  such  a  severe  and 
widespread  freeze  as  that  of  last  Winter, 
their  efficiency  has  been  proved  on  many 
occasions,  and  study  in  this  line  will  well 
repay  truckers  and  other  market  growers. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  Unless 
the  wheels  ore  good  the  agon  1* 
a  failure.  IF  YOU  BUY  THE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

made  to  tit  any  wagon— your  wagon 
will  always  have  good  wheels.  Can’t 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
height,  any  width  tire.  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America*  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

Metal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


Winter  Crops 

perish  when  they  lack  nourish¬ 
ment.  Liberal  fertilization 
insures  the  vigor  necessary  to 
resist  winter  killing. 

Potash 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen 
in  well-balanced  proportions, 
are  what  they  need. 

Send /or  our  books  telling  all  abou 
composition  of  fertilizers  best  adapted 
for  all  crops.  They  cost  you  nothing. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

73  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farming 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  they  In 
turn  npon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Rome  Mixing.' 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Falrmount  Avenne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LIGHTNING  VIELLMACHY 


STANDAR  D/ 

)kfL 


IS  THE _  „ 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  rJL  . 

gasoline:  engines®/^, 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  Big  Ifilgi 

THE.  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  tT  — 

AUR0RA.ILL  -CHICAGO  ““■* 


I 

DAL  L  AS,  T  EX! 


WELL  BW" 

19  kLL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLI AilIS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Well  Drillers!  Use 

LOOMIS' 

“Clipper” 
Driller. 

The  Standard 
of  America  l 

Strongest!  Takes  least  .  . 

Sower  I  Carries  heaviest  tools  I  Drills  much  faster  t 
lost  convenient  to  handle  I  Will  last  longer  and 
make  the  owner  more  money  than  any  other 
Well  Drill  on  oarth. 

We  also  make  many  other  machines  for  drilling  welts 
of  all  diameters  and  depths.  Machines  tor  Horse,  Steam, 
and  Gasoline  Power.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Soil,  Temperature.— Prof.  F.  F.  Ladd,  of 
the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  has 
made  some  interesting  experiments  with 
the  temperature  of  soils.  He  buried  ther¬ 
mometers  in  the  soil  all  the  way  from  one 
inch  to  eight  feet,  in  order  to  find  how  low 
the  frost  line  reached  during  the  Winter. 
The  lowest  temperature  at  eight  feet  was 
3ti  degrees,  at  four  feet  the  thermometer 
went  down  to  30  degrees  in  1895,  and  at  five 
feet  in  the  same  year,  the  temperature  fell 
to  32  degrees.  He  concludes  that,  in  the 
open  field  in  North  Dakota,  the  ground 
freezes  solid  to  between  four  and  five  feet 
during  the  Winter  months.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that,  in  that  country,  the 
frozen  ground  gradually  thawed  during  the 
Summer,  so  as  to  provide  a  source  of  mois¬ 
ture  to  the  growing  crop  of  wheat.  These 
experiments  show  that,  with  the  exception 
of  1893  the  frost  was  all  out  of  the  ground 
by  May  20.  In  1893  the  ground  at  four  feet 
deep  was  still  frozen  on  June  1.  Prof.  Ladd 
also  compared  the  soil  temperature  of 
North  Dakota  with  that  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Geneva  being  about  300  miles  south  of  Far¬ 
go.  At  nine  inches  in  depth,  Fargo  soil  in 
June  averaged  seven  degrees  colder;  in 
July,  three  degrees  colder;  in  August,  five 
degrees,  and  in  September,  six  degrees.  At 
a  depth  of  one  inch,  Fargo  soil  was  two 


A  GOOD  WIND  MILL 

Lasts  a  life  time. 

Don’t  buy  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear 
and  malleable  Iron  frame.  Write 
for  full  Information  and  catalog. 

Mast,  Foos  6l  Co. 

11  River  St.  Springfield,  Ohio, 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  Water  Automatically  by 
Watee  Power.  Place  this  engine  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply 
and  It  will  deliver  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  water  30 
feet  high  for  every  foot  of 
fall. 


WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO..  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Wheels  to  Order ... 


We  make  all  kinds  of  Buggy,  Carriage,  Light’ 
and  Heavy  Wagon  Wheels  to  order— from  your 
own  measurements.  We  guarantee  every 
wheel  we  make  as  to  quality  of  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  When  you  can  buy  wheels  at  the  fol¬ 
low  low  prices  it  is  cheaper  and  In  every  way  better 
than  repairing  the  old  ones. 

$7.50  buys  4  Buggy  Wheels,  7-8  in.  Steel  Tires. 
$8.00  buys  4-  Carriage  Wheels,  1  in.  Steel  Tires. 
$10.50  buys  4  Milk,  Mill,  Light  Delivery  or  Spring 
Wagon  Wheels,  11-8  in.  Steel  Tires. 

We  supply  gears  and  axles  and  set  boxes  when  so  ordered.  Remem¬ 
ber— we  are  the  original  manufacturers  of  wheels  selling  direct 
to  the  consumer,  and  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 
Send  for  catalogue  No.  38  and  rules  for  measuring. 

WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1809. 


The  American  Pomological  Society  has  just  closed 
a  successful  meeting  at  Philadelphia.  This  old  so¬ 
ciety  has  gained  new  strength,  and  is,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  most  useful  horticultural  organization  in 
the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  like  a  fruit 
growers’  senate,  where  final  settlement  may  be  made 
by  the  representatives  of  our  best  local  and  State  so¬ 
cieties.  We  shall  have  a  full  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

* 

Hereafter,  so  far  as  possible,  the  department  of 
“Ruralisms”  will  be  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  be¬ 
havior  and  merit  of  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  novelties  and  newer 
varieties.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  group  every¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  in  this  department.  The  work 
of  testing  newer  varieties  will  be  continued,  and  great 
pains  will  be  taken  to  make  these  tests  of  greater 
value  by  comparing  the  behavior  of  these  varieties  in 
widely  separated  localities. 

* 

It  is  hard  to  judge  the  fruits  and  vegetables  at  a 
large  exhibition  like  the  New  York  State  Fair,  so  as 
to  satisfy  all.  We  might  say  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  for  in  some  classes,  the  exhibits  are  all  so  excel¬ 
lent  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prove  that  one  is 
really  more  perfect  than  another.  Mr.  E.  G.  Fowler 
has,  probably,  come  nearer  satisfying  everybody  in 
this  respect  than  any  other  judge  of  recent  years.  His 
decisions  have  always  been  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion,  and  all  will  indorse  this  tribute  to  the  fairness 
and  skill  of  a  veteran  expert. 

The  fraud  in  “Renovated  Butter,”  described  on 
page  657,  is  characteristic  of  the  food  counterfeiters. 
They  will  work  off  their  stuff,  if  possible,  and  lie 
about  it  without  turning  a  hair.  “Renovated”  butter! 
No  use  talking,  our  legislators  are  too  fond,  of  wear¬ 
ing  gloves  when  they  go  lawing  for  these  frauds. 
“Deviled”  butter!  That  is  a  truer  and  better  name 
for  it.  The  boardinghouse  keeper  may  boil  some  old 
veteran  of  a  hen  until  it  'is  soft  enough  to  appear  in 
“chicken”  pie,  and  we  will  eat  it  and  forgive  her. 
When  some  soap  boiler  melts  over  a  lot  of  axle- 
grease  butter,  and  then  calls  it  “fresh,”  we  can’t  for¬ 
give  him.  He’s  an  enemy  of  the  good  old  cow! 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  retail  butchers  of 
New  York  have  been  discussing  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  cooperative  slaughterhouse  near  the 
City,  and  thus  render  themselves  measurably  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  meat  trust.  The  Society  of  American 
Florists,  in  their  recent  convention,  practically  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  and  operate  a  window-glass  plant,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  recent  arbitrary  advance  in  the  price  of 
glass  by  the  glass  combination  practically  prohibited 
the  natural  expansion  of  greenhouse  building.  The 
striking  street-car  operatives  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have 
brought  a  number  of  disused  herdics  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  propose  to  establish  an  omnibus  line  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  syndicated  surface  car  lines  of  that  city. 
All  these  attempts  show  a  spirit  of  restlessness  under 
unfair  conditions  and  oppressive  treatment.  It  will 
be  easy  to  predict  the  failure  of  any  or  all  of  these 
enterprises,  as  their  projectors  are  many,  and  more 
or  less  inexperienced  and  financially  weak.  They  have 
against  them  the  gigantic  combinations  of  capital, 
engineered  by  a  few  shrewd  individuals  who  are  in¬ 
trenched  behind  a  formidable  bulwark  of  legal  de¬ 
cisions  and  precedents.  Time  has  already  shown  the 
enormous  difficulties  of  cooperative  production,  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  usual  and  popular  sense,  but  far-seeing 
social  reformers  are  well  reconciled  to  this,  as  they 


claim  such  sharp  object  lessons  are  needed  to  rouse 
a  good-natured  public  to  the  folly  of  delegating  to 
powerful,  impersonal,  therefore  absolutely  unscrupu¬ 
lous  corporations,  the  duties  and  utilities  it  is  capable 
of  performing  to  its  own  satisfaction  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all.  The  trusts  seem  to  be  the  only  really 
practical  socialists  of  the  age,  carrying  out  coopera¬ 
tion  and  the  subdivision  of  labor,  to  its  last  logical 
extreme.  They  are  erecting  a  mighty  fabric,  com¬ 
posed  of  practical,  systematic  details,  which  will  be 
very  convenient  when  the  people  at  last  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  advantage  of  managing  the  public 
utilities  for  their  own  convenience  and  mutual  profit. 

'It 

“What  class  of  people  take  The  R.  N.-Y.?”  An  ad¬ 
vertiser  asked  this  question  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  The  best  answer  was  to  point  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tent,  which  was,  at  the  time,  filled  with  people  who 
were  eating  their  lunch.  They  were  sound,  sub¬ 
stantial-looking  “home  folks,”  right  from  the  farm, 
with  work-scars  on  their  hands  and  sunburn  on  their 
faces,  yet  clean,  neat,  self-possessed  and  intelligent 
men  and  women.  There  wasn’t  a  bit  of  humbug  about 
them.  They  were  hard-working  farmers,  and  they 
were  proud  of  it.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  these 
big-hearted  people,  and  it  sends  one  back  to  work 
with  a  keener  zest  to  feel  that  we  have  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  will. 

£ 

The  intelligent  farmer  knows  how  the  fertilizer 
analyses  made  by  the  experiment  stations  have  saved 
money  for  him,  and  given  character  to  the  fertilizer 
business.  In  some  States,  the  inspection  and  analysis 
of  stock  foods  are  having  the  same  effect.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  National  Government  is 
trying  to  regulate  and  control  the  seed  business  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  lias  established  a  division  in  which  seeds 
are  tested  free  of  charge.  They  are  tested  for  vitality, 
also  for  freedom  from  weed  seeds.  The  coming 
farmer  will  buy  seeds  on  a  guarantee  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  will  send  a  fair  sample  to  Washington, 
and  have  it  tested,  and  be  able  to  hold  the  seedsmen 
responsible  for  foul  or  weak  stuff.  The  best  seeds¬ 
men  will  welcome  such  a  method  of  dealing — just  as 
the  best  fertilizer  dealers  have  found  it  helpful. 

£ 

The  open-air  treatment  of  consumptives  is  the  one 
most  generally  and  highly  approved  by  the  medical 
faculty.  Why  not  then  adopt  it  for  cattle,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  difference  in  circumstances  may 
require?  At  first,  it  would  have  to  be  tried  as  an 
experiment.  Our  Indians  and  wild  animals  both  alike 
suffer  seriously  from  consumption  when  closely 
housed.  Why  it  is  that  the  horse  does  not  do  so 
might  prove  a  profitable  subject  for  investigation. 
What  we  propose  as  an  experiment  in  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  bovine  tuberculosis  would  be  to  substitute 
for  the  usual  stable  a  low  shed,  with  a  tight  roof, 
open  on  all  sides,  and  surrounded  at  a  suitable  dis¬ 
tance  by  a  wind-break  consisting  of  a  high,  close 
board  fence,  or  a  thick  hedge,  abundant  bedding,  and, 
if  need  be,  some  clothing.  Dishorning  would  be  es¬ 
sential,  as  we  would  allow  the  cattle  liberty  within  the 
inclosure,  thus  restoring  to  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  natural  conditions  of  living.  Such  a  mode  of 
life  continued  for  generations,  would  tend  to  produce 
a  warmer  coat  of  hide  and  hair.  Digestion  would  be 
so  strengthened  that  the  cattle  would  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  larger  proportion  of  roughage  profitably. 
If  the  experiment  should  prove  a  success,  it  would 
then  become  a  live  question  whether  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  would  not  be  better  for  all  cattle,  more  especial¬ 
ly  if  commenced  at  the  time  of  birth. 

£ 

Several  years  ago,  reports  were  given  in  the  papers 
of  death  in  the  silo  from  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  We  have  made  diligent  search  for  proof 
that  such  deaths  ever  occurred,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  of  an  authentic  case  until  this  week.  It 
now  appears,  upon  what  seems  reliable  testimony, 
that  three  inmates  of  a  Wisconsin  insane  asylum  were 
killed  'in  this  way.  The  report  is  that  a  large  silo  40 
feet  high  was  about  two-thirds  full  of  ensilage.  This 
remained  standing  for  several  days,  when  refilling 
began.  Three  men  climbed  into  the  silo  to  tramp 
down  the  ensilage.  They  were  immediately  over¬ 
come,  and  died  before  they  could  be  taken  out.  Tests 
were  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  death,  and  it 
was  decided  that  carbonic  acid  gas  had  been  generated 
in  the  silo,  and  accumulated  there,  as  there  was  no 
way  of  draining  it  off.  This  report  appears  to  be 
genuine,  and  certainly  opens  a  new  line  of  thought 
with  regard  to  silo  building.  In  these  large,  perfectly 
air-tight  silos,  there  may  be  danger  of  this  sort,  when 
the  contents  are  left  undisturbed  for  several  days. 
Certainly  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  man  should  never 
go  down  into  the  silo  without  first  lowering  a  lantern 


as  a  test.  A  man  can  live  where  a  lantern  will  burn. 
If  the  lantern  goes  out,  a  man  should  stay  out.  The 
chances  are  that,  in  a  stave  silo,  there  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  air  drainage  to  permit  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
pass  away.  There  iis  nothing  in  tuis  accident  to  stop 
a  farmer  from  building  a  silo,  but  there  is  a  warning 
to  be  careful.  On  page  664,  Proi.  King,  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station,  reviews  this  case,  and  tells  us  just 
what  the  trouble  was.  Read  his  article.  It  is  very 
interesting. 

£ 

In  some  of  the  cars  on  the  elevated  roads  in  New 
York  City,  the  following  advertisement  appears: 

A  FINE  OF  $250  AND  SIN  MONTHS’  IMPRISONMENT. 

That’s  what  faces  a  dealer  who  uses  anything  but  pure 
lemon  or  orange  juice  in  soda  water  or  other  beverages. 
The  best  and  most  healthful  drink  is  lemonade  made  of 
lemon  juice.  Insist  on  having  the  lemon  juice  squeezed 
in  your  presence. 

That  card,  printed  'in  big  letters,  is  staring  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  York  people  in  the  face  day  after  day. 
It  seems  to  have  been  put  there  by  the  dealers  and 
handlers  of  lemons,  and  is  a  good  investment  for 
them.  The  laws  of  New  York  State  now  prohibit  the 
use  of  adulterated  fruit  syrups,  and  who  should  be 
more  interested  in  the  business  of  enforcing  this  law 
than  those  who  sell  the  fruits?  Here  is  a  good  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  for  farmers.  If  they  could  get  together 
and  put  up  a  little  money  for  the  purpose,  they  could 
advertise  their  goods,  help  enforce  the  pure  food  laws, 
and  benefit  their  business  all  around.  The  frauds  in 
connection  with  this  fruit-syrup  business  are  tremen¬ 
dous.  Personally  we  would  not  buy  a  glass  of  lemon¬ 
ade  without  actually  seeing  the  lemon  squeezed  into 
the  glass.  In  one  case,  a  dealer  sold  lemonade  made 
in  this  way,  but  he  was  careful  to  save  the  peels  after 
they  had  been  squeezed.  Investigation  showed  that 
he  sold  these  squeezed-out  peels  to  a  fakir,  who  put 
them  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  added  sugar  and 
cheap  acids,  thus  deceiving  his  customers,  because 
they  saw  the  peels  floating  around  in  the  .water.  Down 
with  the  frauds!  Let  that  be  the  watchword  of  every 
farmer  who  expects  a  future  for  his  business! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

“THE  SELF-MADE  MAN.” 

When  a  fellow  strikes  it  lucky 
In  a  business  sort  of  way, 

And  his  friends  all  note  with  pleasure 
That  his  ventures  seem  to  pay, 

They  are  sure  to  sing  his  praises. 

And  in  passing  him,  will  say, 

“There’s  a  sample  of  a  self-made  man.” 

When  a  fellow  takes  to  drinking 
And  to  gambling  on  the  sly, 

Though  he  counts  it  harmless  pleasure, 

There’ll  be  trouble  by  and  by; 

When  he  staggers  in  the  gutter. 

Folks  will  make  the  same  reply, 

There’s  a  sample  of  a  self-made  man. 

_  C.  W.  SCARFF. 

Get  the  stoves  ready. 

Speltd  the  plow — seed  wheat  now. 

What  has  become  of  the  great  Idaho  pear? 

“Fodder  hash”  is  the  latest  name  for  ensilage. 

The  farmer  at  the  fair  should  get  his  see  legs  on. 

Sell  off  the  old  hens;  get  the  young  ones  under  cover! 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  some  localities  for  logs  of 
sound  cherry  wood. 

“Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait” — for  your  reward,  is  often 
the  farmers’  psalm  of  life. 

Never  was  such  glorious  quality  shown  in  the  New 
York  State  Fair  fruit  exhibits  as  this  year. 

Does  it  pay  to  grain  cows  while  at  pasture?  It  does 
this  year  if  you  don’t  want  them  to  starve. 

The  law  governing  the  money  paid  by  New  York  State 
to  the  county  fair  associations  needs  overhauling. 

It’s  an  awful  blunder  to  try  to  grow  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  or  the  Kieffer  pear  outside  of  their  regular  stamping 
ground. 

Down  with  the  frauds!  Some  of  them  are  so  old  that 
they  have  down  on  them,  yet  they  always  find  some  one 
to  believe  them  “ever  fresh  and  fair.” 

What  do  you  think  of  it?— $160,000  for  “agricultural 
education”  at  the  agricultural  fairs  of  New  York  State, 
and  only  $20,000  for  the  farmers’  institutes. 

At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  a  single  ragweed 
carried  23,100  seeds,  while  a  pigweed  showed  954,000.  It 
won’t  require  many  weeds,  at  this  rate,  to  seed  the  whole 
farm. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  has  an  excellent  bulle¬ 
tin  on  Roots  for  Pigs.  It  always  hurts  us  to  attempt  a 
pun,  but  the  variety  of  roots  raised  on  a  good  nose  is 
very  healthy.  A  sort  of  nasal  get  there! 

What  a  funny  old  fellow  Uncle  Sam  is!  He  sends 
thousands  of  tons  of  grain  abroad  every  year.  In  Europe, 
this  grain  is  fed  to  cows  and  made  into  butter  for  the 
English  market.  Then  Uncle  Sam  wonders  why  the 
Danes  beat  him  at  the  dairy  business. 

If  you  belong  to  Gideon’s  band, 

You’ll  straightway  push  your  good  right  hand 
Down  in  your  pocket  full  and  free, 

And  take  one  cent  for  every  tree 
Of  Wealthy  apple  on  your  place, 

And  send  it  with  a  hearty  grace 
To  Peter  M.— Excelsior, 

Minn.— do  it  now,  pray  wait  no  more! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— At  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  Ira  L.  Peck  died 
August  30,  of  typhoid  fever,  after  being  treated  by  Chris¬ 
tian  science  methods  only.  Legal  investigation  of  the 
case  will  be  made.  .  .  The  Pittsburg  rail  coal  mine 
combination  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$64,000,000.  It  absorbs  the  property  of  104  firms  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  .  .  Yellow  fever  appeared  August  31  at  Key 
West,  Fla.  September  3,  there  were  30  cases,  and  the 
disease  was  pronounced  epidemic.  September  6,  62  cases 
were  reported,  the  death  rate  being  about  10  per  cent.  .  . 
A  fierce  gale  August  31  wrecked  11  vessels  on  the  Labra¬ 
dor  coast.  .  .  Dan  Coughlin,  who  disappeared  from 
Chicago,  Ill.,  last  July,  forfeiting  a  $15,000  bond  for  jury 
bribing,  is  in  Argentina.  .  .  Spokane,  Wash.,  employers 
of  all  branches,  have  organized  an  Employers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  about  $8,000,000  capital  to  resist  the  de¬ 
mands  of  organized  labor.  .  .  A  boiler  exploded  in  the 
Republic  Iron  Works  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September  1, 
wrecking  the  building,  setting  fire  to  the  ruins,  killing 
six  men  and  wounding  others.  .  .  More  rioting  occurred 
in  Cleveland,  September  1,  when  a  mob  of  3,000  persons 
held  up  and  stoned  six  cars.  .  .  Five  bathers  were 
drowned  at  Black  Rock,  Conn.,  September  1,  being  swept 
into  deep  water  by  the  undertow.  .  .  Seven  persons  were 
injured  in  a  trolley  collision  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  September 
2.  .  .  A  fatal  riot  took  place  near  Exeter,  Pa.,  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  where  the  employees  of  the  Stevens  colliery  have 
been  on  strike  for  three  weeks.  One  man  was  killed  and 
two  fatally  wounded.  .  .  Pinconning,  Mich.,  suffered 
from  a  big  fire  September  3;  loss  $100,000.  .  .  Silk  ribbon 
manufacturers  have  formed  a  trust  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,000.  .  .  Five  men  were  re¬ 
cently  poisoned  at  Portland,  Ind.,  by  drinking  cider  from  a 
galvanized-iron  tub,  and  their  lives  were  saved  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  .  .  The  scarcity  of  steel  has  affected  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  time  limit  on  vessels  under  construction 
will  have  to  be  extended  a  year  or  more.  The  price  of  ma¬ 
terial  has  advanced  about  35  per  cent.  .  .  Chief  Black 

Hawk,  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebago  Indians,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  aged  90.  He  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  whites,  and 
prevented  the  Winnebagos  from  aiding  Chippewas  and 
Sioux  at  the  time  of  the  Minnesota  massacre.  .  .  Alarm¬ 
ing  mortality  is  reported  among  flood  refugees  in  the 
Brazos  Valley,  Texas.  In  some  districts  50  per  cent  of 
the  negro  population  are  stricken  with  fever.  .  .  A 
yacht  capsized  on  the  Maumee  River,  near  Ironton,  Ohio, 
September  3,  drowning  nine  persons.  .  .  Six  persons 
were  killed  in  an  accident  on  the  Erie  Railroad  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  at  Miller’s,  Pa.  The  Chicago  vestibuled  limited 
ran  into  an  open  switch  and  struck  a  freight  train.  .  . 
Yellow  fever  has  appeared  at  Miami,  Fla.  .  .  Presi-j 
dent  McKinley  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Brick¬ 
layers’  and  Stonemasons’  Union  of  Chicago.  They  assert 
that  they  would  not  permit  him  to  lay  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  Chicago  post  office  unless  a  member  of  the 
union,  and  that  they  will  strike  if  he  ever  lays  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  any  building  on  which  non-union  labor  Is 
employed.  .  .  Barracks  are  being  built  for  American 
troops  at  Eagle,  on  the  Yukon,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  it  was  said  that  300  tons  of  beer,  whisky  and 
other  intoxicants  were  piled  on  the  river  bank  at  Eagle, 
having  been  denied  admission  into  British  territory.  The 
Canadian  authorities  are  turning  back  all  such  cargoes. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Texas  pecan  crop  is  short, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  web  worm.  .  .  Continued 
drought  in  McLean,  Ford,  Livingston  and  De  Witt  Coun¬ 
ties,  Ill.,  is  causing  alarm;  corn  and  oats  promise  a 
heavy  crop.  .  .  Hazelton,  Pa.,  shipped  to  market  743,- 
400  quarts  of  huckleberries  this  season,  for  which  the 
pickers  received  an  aggregate  of  $38,120.  .  .  Anthrax  has 
again  broken  out  in  Chester  and  Bradford  Counties,  Pa. 

.  .  A  number  of  farms  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  are  being 
sold  for  high  prices,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  valu¬ 
able  belt  of  cement  rock.  ,  .  Three  men  were  badly 
hurt  at  the  farm  of  H.  McK.  Twombly,  Madison,  N.  J., 
September  1,  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  while  building  a 
silo.  .  .  Nearly  1,500  farmers  attended  a  picnic  at  Bel- 
videre,  Ill.,  August  30.  The  following  officers  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  were  elected:  President,  D.  S.  Kelly,  Cale¬ 
donia;  vice-president,  R.  F.  Ardery,  Leroy;  treasurer,  J. 
A.  Brown,  Caledonia.  .  .  Milkmen  at  Hazelton,  Pa.,  are 
reported  to  have  formed  a  combination,  and  have  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  milk  from  six  to  eight  cents  a 
quart.  .  .  Grasshoppers  are  said  to  have  ruined  a 
promising  clover  crop  in  St.  Joseph  and  Marshall  Coun¬ 
ties,  Ind.  .  .  The  District  Court  at  Emporia,  Kas.,  has 
ordered  the  receiver  of  3,000  cattle  owned  by  “Cattle 
King”  Gillette  to  sell  the  animals  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.  .  .  Seedsmen  predict  a  shortage  in  the  bean 
crop.  .  .  The  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  reports  the  grape  crop  of  that  State  as  72.5 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  .  .  C.  P.  Close,  assistant  horti¬ 
culturist  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Logan, 
Utah,  State  Agricultural  College.  .  .  Early  grain 
around  Centralia,  Ore.,  is  reported  to  be  badly  damaged 
by  rain,  but  the  wet  weather  has  helped  potatoes.  .  . 
Alfred  Henderson,  president  of  the  firm  of  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.,  seedsmen,  died  September  5,  aged  47.  He  had 
been  an  invalid  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists,  the  New  York  Florists’ 
Club,  and  the  National  Rose  Society  of  England,  and 
leaves  an  estate  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  .  .  A  hot  wind 
scorched  Kansas  September  5,  and  late  grain  and  all 
forage  crops  suffered  severely.  Grain  men  say  that  the 
hot  wave  has  reduced  the  probable  yield  of  late  corn 
50,000,000  bushels.  .  .  A  farmer  at  Sherman,  Texas,  was 
recently  killed  by  a  dishorned  Jersey  bull,  which  inflicted 
fatal  injuries  by  mashing  the  victim’s  chest  with  his 
head.  .  .  Illinois  farmers  will  hold  a  convention  in 
Chicago,  October  3-11,  to  discuss  methods  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  political  questions  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  farmer.  The  executive  committee  of  Illinois 
farmers’  institutes  will  meet  there.  Farmers  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Ohio  have  been  invited  to  attend. 

PHILIPPINES.— Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
punishment  of  the  bandits  who  are  causing  trouble  in 
the  Island  of  Cebu.  Several  skirmishes  have  occurred, 
but  heat  and  hilly  country  make  fighting  difficult.  .  . 
August  31,  a  bandit  stronghold  in  Negros  was  captured 


by  Lieut. -Col.  Byrne  and  a  force  of  the  Sixth  Infantry. 
It  was  a  remarkable  capture,  as  the  only  road  was  almost 
perpendicular,  totally  exposed  for  1,000  feet,  and  the  ban¬ 
dits  endeavored  to  beat  off  the  attacking  party  by  rolling 
bowlders  upon  them.  There  were  no  American  casual¬ 
ties.  .  .  The  transport  Morgan  City,  which  left  San 
Francisco  August  11,  with  724  recruits  for  Manila,  struck 
a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Inland  Sea.  near  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  and  was  beached  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on 
board.  The  accident  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  typhoon. 

CUBA. — “Green  goods”  swindlers  are  flooding  Cuba 
with  their  circulars,  offering  to  supply  counterfeit  Ameri¬ 
can  money. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— August  22,  the  transport  Sen¬ 
ator  arrived  at  Honolulu.  A  number  of  the  soldiers, 
while  on  shore  leave,  bought  methylated  spirits  of  alco¬ 
hol,  which  they  drank,  rendering  them  nearly  crazy.  A 
general  fight  ensued,  in  which  over  100  soldiers  partici¬ 
pated,  and  a  riot  resulted.  The  Senator  sailed  August 
26,  with  many  soldiers  in  irons.  There  was  trouble  on 
the  way  to  Honolulu,  the  soldiers  mutinying  against  “em¬ 
balmed  beef.” 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— President  Figuereo,  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  has  resigned,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  have  come  into  power  with  Gen.  Jiminez  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  provisional  government.  .  .  The 
flooding  of  a  copper  mine  caused  death  of  600  persons  at 
Besshi  Ihikoku,  Japan,  September  1.  .  .  Plague  contin¬ 
ues  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  and  several  new  cases  are  re¬ 
ported.  .  .  A  cyclone  passed  over  the  Azores  September 
3,  and  much  damage  was  done  to  shipping  and  property, 
several  lives  lost.  .  .  The  Dreyfus  trial  still  continues. 
A  great  sensation  was  caused  September  6,  by  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  German  Ambassador  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  dealings  with  Dreyfus,  but  obtained  infor- 
tlon  from  Col.  Esterhazy.  According  to  the  evidence  of 
ex-Minister  Trarieux,  the  French  government  not  only 
knew  that  Dreyfus  was  innocent,  but  also  knew  the  name 
of  the  real  traitor.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  sup¬ 
press  testimony  which  will  incriminate  the  military 
leaders. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

A  Clean  and  Successful  Exhibition. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  SPRAYED.— The  New  York  State 
Fair  held  at  Syracuse  last  week  must  be  voted  a 
great  success  as  a  farmers’  exhibition.  One  good 
farmer  said,  after  looking  the  exhibit  over:  “This 
fair  looks  as  though  it  had  been  sprayed  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.”  In  one  sense,  that  remark  was 
apt,  for  the  fair  was  as  bright  and  clean  and  thrifty 
looking  as  one  could  wish  for.  In  another  sense,  it 
was  hardly  correct,  because,  when  growing  things  are 
sprayed  properly  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  they 
look  blue  for  a  number  of  days.  There  was  nothing 
“blue”  about  the  faces  or  the  manners  of  any  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  York  State  Fair  except,  possi¬ 
bly,  a  few  of  those  melancholy  individuals  who  have 
a  theory  that  fake  shows  and  Midway  performances 
are  needed  to  call  out  a  crowd.  It  was  a  genuine 
farmers’  exhibition.  The  weather  was  well-nigh  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  grounds  were  in  good  condition.  The 
people  scattered  about  the  grounds,  gathering  in  little 
groups  before  various  exhibits,  meeting  old  friends, 
and  renewing  old  acquaintances.  The  New  York 
Agricultural  Society  has  certainly  gone  to  the  front 
and  gained  dignity  and  character  by  thus  demon¬ 
strating  the  possibility  of  holding  an  educational  ag¬ 
ricultural  fair. 

GREAT  FRUIT  SHOW. — The  season  has  been  a 
bad  one  for  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  yet  the  ex¬ 
hibits  in  these  lines  were  simply  wonderful  in  quality 
and  appearance.  Great  crowds  lingered  around  the 
potato  exhibit,  and  the  managers  were  kept  busy  ex¬ 
plaining  the  merits  of  different  varieties.  Varieties  of 
the  type  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  seem  to  be  gaining  ground 
among  shippers.  Farmers  who  raise  potatoes  in  large 
quantities,  and  ship  to  the  city  markets,  seem  to  pre¬ 
fer  these  round,  chunky  potatoes  rather  than  the 
longer  varieties.  The  fruit  exhibit  was,  probably,  the 
best  ever  made  at  any  State  fair.  Last  year  and  the 
year  before,  the  quality  was  not  fully  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard,  but  this  year,  the  display  was  magnificent  in 
every  respect.  A  number  of  promising  new  varieties 
were  shown.  The  Mersereau  blackberry,  shown  by 
W'iley  &  Co.,  appears  certainly  to  be  an  acquisition. 
As  compared  with  Snyder,  which  variety  it  somewhat 
resembles,  the  Mersereau  seems  to  be  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement,  both  in  flavor,  hardiness  and  size.  Many 
very  promising  new  seedling  apples  were  exhibited, 
several  of  which  will  be  pictured  later  in  The  R. 
N.-Y. 

SOME  NEW  FRUITS. — The  practical  growers  seem 
to  agree  that  our  present  list  of  fruits  covers  about 
every  desired  need  of  the  fruit  grower.  In  order  to 
find  a  place  where  it  will  permanently  live,  a  new 
variety  must  possess  remarkable  qualifications.  One 
of  the  new  seedling  apples,  Stern’s  Seedling,  really 
seems  to  be  an  acquisition,  being  fully  equal  to 
Gravenstein,  with  several  additional  good  qualities. 
The  display  of  apples  made  by  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  the  Eastern  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  and  private  exhibitors,  was  re¬ 
markably  fine.  Out  of  the  multitude  of  varieties  thus 
shown,  the  practical  orchardists  advise  only  four  or 
five  for  commercial  orchards.  At  the  same  time,  they 
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all  agree  that  single  trees  of  20  or  30  varieties  might 
well  find  a  place  on  every  farm.  As  an  example  of 
the  mistakes  of  nurserymen,  one  farmer  brougnt  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  Chenango  Strawberry  apple. 
He  ordered  Tolman  Sweet  of  the  nurseryman,  and 
this  was  what  it  turned  out  to  be  when  fruiting. 
That  farmer  said  he  was  very  glad  that  the  nursery¬ 
man  really  made  this  mistake,  for  it  introduced  him 
to  a  new  variety  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
known.  Unfortunately,  all  mistakes  of  nurserymen 
do  not  turn  out  as  happily  as  this.  There  was  a  large 
and  fine  display  of  pears.  A  few  plates  of  the  Idaho 
peai  weie  exhibited,  but  few  there  were  who  would 
say  a  good  word  in  its  favor.  Bartlett  was  there  in 
all  its  glory,  although  to  hear  the  growers  talk,  one 
would  get  the  idea  that  this  variety  is  more  popular 
along  the  Hudson  River  than  it  is  in  western  New 
York. 

THE  IMPLEMENTS. — The  exhibits  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  were  very  complete,  and  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  The  new  Excelsior  potato  digger  ap¬ 
peals  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  two-horse  digger. 
It  has  a  side-shaking  device,  which  looks  as  though 
it  would  clear  the  weeds  and  leave  the  potatoes  on 
top.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  judge  a  machine 
fairly  without  seeing  it  at  work  in  the  ground.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  managers  of  the  Fair  cannot  obtain 
land  enough  so  as  to  grow  regular  crops  of  corn  and 
potatoes.  If  this  could  be  done,  trials  of  potato  dig¬ 
gers,  corn  harvesters  and  similar  tools  might  be  made 
on  the  ground.  We  believe  such  trials  would  be  very 
popular  and  interesting.  They  might  be  followed  by 
plowing  matches  and  contests  with  harrows  and  cul¬ 
tivators.  These  things  are  done  at  some  of  the  west¬ 
ern  fairs,  and  we  feel  sure  this  would  be  in  line  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  man¬ 
agers.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  think  there  are 
as  many  farmers  who  would  go  to  see  two  farm  horses 
hitched  to  a  plow  or  potato  digger,  as  would  go  to  see 
a  single  horse  trot  on  the  track.  A  new  digging  or 
plowing  machine  from  Texas  attracted  some  little  at¬ 
tention  on  the  grounds.  It  consisted  of  a  large  disk 
with  a  steel-cleaning  attachment  mounted  on  low 
wheels.  Instead  of  plowing,  this  large  disk  ripped 
up  or  turned  over  the  furrow.  It  is  said  to  do  effec¬ 
tive  work  on  the  level,  stoneless  soils  of  Texas.  There 
are  some  fields  in  New  York  State  where  it  would, 
doubtless,  work,  though  we  think  it  would  shy  badly 
when  it  tasted  one  of  our  large  stones.  There  was  a 
striking  exhibit  of  windmills,  pumps  and  stave  silos. 
Farmers  seem  to  be  paying  more  attention  than  ever 
to  the  farm  water  supply,  while  the  silo  question  is 
on  top  just  now,  since  farmers  have  tasted  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  a  drought. 

THE  FARM  STOCK. — The  live  stock  exhibit  was 
very  full  and  complete.  The  display  of  horses  seemed 
better  than  usual;  it  seemed  to  indicate  a  return  to 
horse  breeding  in  this  State.  Dairy  cattle  were,  also, 
strong,  although.it  must  be  said  that  live  stock  dis¬ 
plays  at  such  exhibitions  do  not  differ  much  from 
year  to  year.  We  have  always  believed  that  the  man¬ 
agers  might  make  a  more  serviceable  class  for  dairy 
stock,  by  offering  prizes  for  the  finest  grade  females. 
It  is  a  mistake,  which  should  never  be  countenanced, 
to  offer  premiums  for  grade  males,  as  some  county 
associations  unfortunately  do.  The  cow  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer,  however,  is  a  grade  cow,  her  maternal 
ancestors  being  usually  what  we  call  common  or  na¬ 
tive  stock.  We  would  like  to  see  a  class  opened  for  a 
purebred  bull  and  five  of  his  daughters  from  common 
cows.  This  would  be  truly  educational,  more  so,  we 
think,  than  the  present  exhibits  of  pure-blood  stock. 
It  would  be  dealing  directly  with  the  practical  man’s 
cow.  It  would  open  a  new  business  for  the  breeder  of 
purebred  an'imals.  It  would  be  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  such  blood,  and  would  be  an  object 
lesson  showing  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  dairy  type 
in  the  herd. 

THE  TUBERCULOSIS  QUESTION. — Breeders  and 
farmers  generally  are  quite  excited  over  the  matter 
of  tuberculosis.  They  have  a  feeling  that  certain 
medical  men  are  attempting  to  carry  out  a  severe  and 
unfortunate  policy  with  regard  to  this  disease.  These 
men  would  like  to  override  the  farmer,  and  attempt 
to  show  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  disease. 
Their  policy,  if  carried  out,  would  mean  ruin  to  many 
dairymen,  and  would  play  havoc  with  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  The  breeders  and  dairymen  are  getting  to¬ 
gether  on  the  proposition  that  the  doctors  have  never 
been  able  to  show  that  tuberculosis  has  been  conveyed 
directly  by  means  of  milk,  from  the  cow  to  the  hu¬ 
man,  and  they  will  make  a  fight  on  that  proposition 
for  fair  treatment  and  sensible  measures  for  fighting 
the  disease.  Every  man  in  the  State  who  owns  a  cow 
should  take  a  hand  in  this  battle,  for  if  the  purely 
scientific  men  have  their  way,  the  herds  of  New  York 
State  will  face  a  serious  danger,  which  may  be  avert- 
ed  by  concerted  action. 

While  speaking  of  the  dairy,  we  must  not  forget  the 
exhibit  of  cheese  and  butter,  made  by  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva.  Prof.  Smith,  who  was  in 
charge  of  this  exhibit,  gave  out  specimens  of  cheese 
which  was  cured  at  a  temperature  of  55  degrees.  He 
has  been  trying  the  effect  of  curing  the  cheese  at 
lower  temperatures  under  fixed  conditions  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  he  secured,  in  this  way,  a  remarkably  fine 
flavor  in  ordinary  cheese.  By  securing  this  low  tem¬ 
perature,  after  a  few  days  at  about  75  degrees,  they 
retard  the  action  of  the  bacteria,  and  in  this  way  con¬ 
trol  the  ripening.  Cheesemakers  have  been  working 
along  this  line  in  various  ways,  but  the  Station  is 
now  conducting  accurate  experiments,  which  we  think 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  cheesemakers. 

The  whole  exhibition  was  ihoroughly  educational 
and  clean,  and  the  farmer  who  could  not  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  his  business  in  a  day  spent  among  these 
exhibits,  is  certainly  out  of  place  as  a  farmer  h.  w.c. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

THE  OLD  MAN  AND  ME. 

Jenny  went  an’  married,  Billy’s  moved 
away; 

Dick  has  been  in  Texas  fer  many  a  weary 
day; 

An’  nothin’  of  the  old  times  about  the 
place  we  see, 

They’s  only  two— like  shadders— the  old 
man  an’  me. 

He  keeps  the  chimney  corner,  an’  smokes 
his  pipe  an’  sighs; 

An’  frequent  I  can  see  him  bresh  the  tear 
drops  from  his  eyes; 

An’  I  say  some  word  o’  comfort,  though 
I’m  lonesome  as  can  be, 

Per  there’s  little  in  the  worl'  now  fer  the 
old  man  an’  me. 

Can't  keep  the  children  with  us— they’ve 
got  to  drift  away: 

We’ve  reaped  a  worl’  o’  roses— we’ve  had 
our  happy  day; 

An’  now  we’re  only  shadders,  an’  soon 
we’ll  cease  to  see 

The  light  that  makes  the  shadders  o’  the 
old  man  an’  me! 

—Frank  L.  Stanton  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

One  of  the  newer  kitchen  tools  is  a 
spatula,  rather  suggestive  of  a  painter’s 
palette  knife.  The  blade  is  eight  inches 
long  and  1%  inch  wide,  with  a  rounded 
tip.  The  flat  blade  is  just  the  thing  for 
putting  on  icing,  turning  eggs  or  cakes, 
scraping  the  bread  board,  and  a  dozen 
other  things.  Such  a  utensil  is  not  only 
a  convenience  in  itself,  but  also  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  other  tools,  which  may  be  divert¬ 
ed  from  their  legitimate  uses. 

*■ 

At  New  Albany,  Ind.,  a  spinster  of  50 
was  recently  married  to  a  widower  of 
78,  who  had  been  married  six  times  be¬ 
fore.  He  is  the  father  of  24  children. 
At  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  a  colored  man  of  96 
was  recently  married  to  his  twelfth  wife, 
according  to  the  newspapers.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  the  father  of  30  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  20  are  now  living.  Ap¬ 
parently,  neither  of  these  worthy  citi¬ 
zens  regards  marriage  as  a  failure. 

A  new  English  farming  paper  is  the 
Woman’s  Agricultural  Magazine,  edited 
by  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  It  is  to 
be  devoted  to  poultry-raising,  bee-keep¬ 
ing,  flower  and  fruit  growing,  and  the 
dairy.  Lady  Warwick  has  been,  for 
some  time,  interested  in  agricultural 
training  for  women,  and  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  establishing  classes  for 
such  education.  She  is  a  firm  believer 
in  intensive  culture,  and  believes  that 
England  should  be  able  to  grow  a  large 
proportion  of  the  market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts  now  imported  from  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  asks  for  a  recipe 
for  preserving  strawberries  in  jelly.  It 
is,  of  course,  entirely  too  late  for  this 
recipe  to  be  of  use  this  year,  but  as  our 
thoughts  are  now  directed  to  the  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  it  is  a  good  time  to  col¬ 
lect  information  on  the  subject,  which 
may  be  filed  away  for  future  reference. 
Our  favorite  mode  of  putting  up  straw¬ 
berries  is  the  preserve  cooked  in  the 
sun,  but  the  jellied  strawberries  are  de¬ 
licious,  and  really  beautiful  in  appear¬ 
ance.  For  the  following  recipe,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  American  Kitchen  Maga¬ 
zine: 

“Select  the  choicest  berries,  and  lay 
aside  not  necessarily  very  large  ones, 
but  perfect,  firm  and  of  even  size  they 
must  be.  Press  the  remainder  of  the 
fruit  for  juice,  taking  only  what  drips 
easily.  These  berries  may  be  used  later 
for  a  jam.  To  a  pound  of  juice,  allow  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  make  as  one  does 
any  jelly.  Boil  fully  20  minutes  until 
surely  jellied.  Meantime  weigh  the  fruit 
selected  and  an  equal  amount  of  sugar. 
Add  these  then  to  the  jelly,  and  boil 
carefully  a  few  minutes  more.  No  exact 


time  can  be  given.  It  would  not  keep 
with  raw  strawberries  dropped  in, 
neither  must  they  be  allowed  to  shrivel 
like  preserved  ones.  Occasionally  try  it 
on  a  saucer,  keeping  the  kettle  at  a  sim¬ 
mer  only.  Do  not  do  much  at  a  time. 
It  is  better  to  repeat  the  operation. 
When  it  grows  firm  in  the  saucer,  put  in 
a  cold  place,  remove  it  from  the  fire 
(and  seal  as  usual  when  cold),  dipping 
'it  with  care  into  glasses  soon  after  tak¬ 
ing  from  the  fire.  It  will  not  be  a  jelly 
that  molds  like  gooseberry  or  like 
quince,  and  sustains  its  weight.  It  is 
likely  to  fall  in  luscious  masses,  catch¬ 
ing  the  light  in  its  clear  red  depths,  and 
showing  the  imprisoned  berries.” 

• 

The  fact  that  Autumn  is  at  hand  is 
shown  by  the  quantity  of  Summer  gear 
now  seen  on  the  bargain  counters.  Many 
stock  collars  and  neakties  of  flimsy  ma¬ 
terials  are  now  sold  at  less  than  half 
their  former  price,  but  really  they  are 
no  great  bargains.  They  are  not  just 
the  style  for  wearing  with  woolen  or 
silk  waists,  and  they  would  not  be  in 
style  next  season.  Handsome  white  or 
cream  lace  ties  are  among  newer  styles 
here;  they  have  been  worn  abroad  for 
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some  time.  They  are  2*4  to  three  or 
four  inches  wide,  made  of  heavy,  hand¬ 
some  lace,  and  are  tied  in  a  small  bow 
with  long  ends.  They  are  quite  similar 
to  the  narrow  lace  scarfs  worn  two  de¬ 
cades  ago,  but  instead  of  the  Spanish 
guipure  then  worn,  they  are  of  modern 
Flemish  or  Venice  point  lace,  so-called. 

* 

In  reading  old-fashioned  stories  of 
Scottish  country  life,  one  often  finds 
reference  to  sowans  as  a  .-upper  dish. 
This  is  made  from  oat  husks,  to  which 
a  good  deal  of  fine  farina  remained  at¬ 
tached,  after  making  oatmeal  by  the  old 
processes.  These  husks,  or  seeds,  as 
they  were  called,  were  put  to  soak  In  a 
large  vessel,  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  the  vessel  being  covered  over, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  During  the  soaking,  the  water  is 
frequently  stirred,  and  it  finally  sours, 
becoming  a  milky  fluid.  When  consid¬ 
ered  sufficiently  soaked,  the  whole  is 
passed  through  a  strainer  to  remove  the 
husks,  and  the  resulting  milky  fluid  is 
placed  on  a  slow  fire,  frequently  stirred, 
and  boiled  until  it  is  of  the  consistency 
of  hasty  pudding,  when  it  is  poured  out, 
and  served  hot  or  cold,  with  milk  or 
butter.  It  has  a  pleasantly  acid  taste, 
and  is  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Some 
of  our  older  Scotch  friends  tell  us  that, 
as  children,  their  diet  rarely  varied  from 
sowans,  oatmeal  porridge,  and  oat  cake, 
with  occasional  “kail”  or  vegetable  soup, 


but  this  simple  food  seemed  to  result  in 
strong  and  \yell-knit  bodies,  and  active 
minds. 

A 

Shirt  waists,  the  most  comfortable  of 
all  Summer  garments,  are  not  usually 
flattering  to  stout  women,  and  many  of 
our  plump  sisters  find  them  very  unbe¬ 
coming.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however, 
that  a  plump  figure  looks  better  when  a 
belt  is  worn  corresponding  in  color  with 
the  waist,  rather  than  the  skirt.  The 
effect  is  to  give  a  longer  waist  line.  It  is 
also  well,  in  arranging  a  ribbon  belt,  to 
pull  it  down  a  little  in  front,  so  that  it 
slopes  down  from  the  back.  This  also 
suggests  slenderness.  The  plump  woman 
may  not  wear  so  wide  a  girdle  as  her 
slim  sister,  and  if  she  wrinkles  the  rib¬ 
bon  down  a  little  in  the  front,  so  that 
it  slopes  down  and  is  a  trifle  narrower 
than  at  the  back,  it  will  suggest  slender¬ 
ness.  White  waist  ribbons,  which  soon 
soil,  may  be  carefully  washed  in  soap 
bark  suds,  or  they  may  be  dyed  in  deli¬ 
cate  tints.  One  package  of  dye,  discreet¬ 
ly  managed,  will  give  many  different 
shades. 

* 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
seems  to  take  rather  a  bilious  view  of 
New  England  cookery.  In  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  this  comment  occurs: 

A  reputable  New  England  paper,  The 
Waterbury  American,  reports:  “The  latest 
development  in  the  fritter  line  is  the  water¬ 
melon  fritter— cubes  of  the  fruit  being  first 
soaked  in  sweetened  brandy,  then  dipped 
in  batter  and  fried  in  hot  fat.”  And  the 
same  people  put  sugar  on  their  tomatoes 
and  cook  beans,  bacon,  and  molasses  to¬ 
gether,  and  eat  the  compound.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  they  are  really 
morally  responsible  for  their  general  cus¬ 
sedness. 

Our  authority  on  the  Yankee  dietary 
says  that  New  England  must  plead 
guilty  to  putting  molasses  on  its  beans, 
but  that  the  alleged  watermelon  fritter 
doesn’t  sound  like  a  Yankee  invention; 
soaking  the  fruit  in  brandy  is  entirely 
too  bacchanalian  for  the  Land  of  Steady 
Habits,  where  the  imagination  of  the 
most  reckless  cook  is  not  likely  to  travel 
beyond  hard  cider.  As  to  the  moral  ef¬ 
fect  of  Yankee  cooking,  we  have  always 
believed  that  the  shiftlessness  of  the 
most  ignorant  class  in  the  South  is 
mainly  due  to  badly-cooked  food.  A 
good  southern  cook  is,  we  know,  one  of 
the  blue  ribbons  of  her  exalted  profes¬ 
sion;  but  we  have  heard  criticisms,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  mountain  cooking  in  North 
Carolina-,  which  bring  to  mind  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  Spanish  proverb  which  asserts 
that  Heaven  sends  victuals,  but  the 
devil  sends  the  cooks! 
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MRS.  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Prof.  M.  V.  Slinger- 
land,  of  Cornell,  whose  writings  on  en¬ 
tomological  subjects  do  not  merely  give 
dry  facts  of  science,  but  make  them  in¬ 
teresting  reading  for  the  vast  unscien¬ 
tific  majority.  Several  months  ago  we 
presented  a  picture  of  Prof.  Slingerland, 
and  in  the  present  issue,  the  Woman  and 
Home  Department  introduces  Mrs.  Sling¬ 
erland,  who,  in  response  to  a  request  for 
some  information  about  her  personal 
tastes,  writes  us  as  follows: 

“I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Onondaga 
County,  and  there  my  childhood  was 
passed  among  flowers  and  fruits,  with 
the  farm  animals  for  friends.  It  was 
there  my  interest  in  the  insect  world 
was  first  aroused,  and  my  first  entomo¬ 
logical  collection  formed.  There  was 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  studying  the 
habits  of  insects,  but  none  whatever  of 
learning  their  names.  This  interest  was 
the  beginning  of  a  desire  for  a  college 
education  and  a  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  those  who  were  making  Na¬ 
ture  Study  their  life-work.  After  being 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


graduated  from  the  Skaneateles  High 
School,  a  course  was  taken  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  and  painting  and  drawing 
at  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.  Then  followed  a  short  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  teaching.  In  1888,  I  entered 
Cornell  University,  where  I  took  a 
special  course  in  drawing  anu  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  making  a  specialty  of  en¬ 
tomology,  and  working  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  with  Prof.  Comstock,  and  at  tne  in¬ 
sectary  with  Prof.  Slingerland,  who  was 
then  Prof.  Comstock’s  assistant.  Since 
my  marriage  to  Prof.  Slingerland,  I  have 
been  able  to  help  him  somewhat  in  his 
work,  by  pen-and-ink  drawings  for 
photo-engraving,  and  by  making  large 
colored  charts  to  illustrate  his  lectures 
in  Nature-Study  work.  But  home  duties 
must  come  first,  and  oftentimes  the  art 
and  science  get  left  out  in  the  busy  life 
of  a  housekeeper.  We  have  a  little  girl 
four  years  old,  who  must  have  her  share 
of  attention.  She  is  already  showing  an 
interest  in  the  insect  world,  and  once 
entertained  a  caller  by  pouring  into  her 
lap  from  a  box  a  half-dozen  of  her  pet 
‘kitty-pillars,’  as  she  calls  them.” 

With  both  heredity  and  environment 
leading  her  towards  natural  science,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  tiny 
Miss  Slingerland  has  already  acquired  a 
sympathy  for  “kitty-pillars.” 


....A  correspondent  of  The  Spectator 
tells  of  an  aged  parrot  of  most  conserv¬ 
ative  instincts.  The  owner  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  carpet  for  the  dining 
room,  where  the  parrot  lives,  and  Polly 
strongly  objected  to  this  innovation. 
She  screamed:  “Take  it  away!”  till  she 
was  exhausted;  and  at  last  she  refused 
to  eat  her  food  till  a  square  of  the  old 
carpet  was  placed  around  the  cage.  She 
then  once  more  became  cheerful  and  re¬ 
conciled  to  life,  though  she  still  refused 
in  her  walks  abroad  to  venture  beyond 
her  beloved  piece  of  old  carpet. 

The  Best 
Machines  for 
Keeping  Time 

that  it  is  possible  to 
make  are  American 
Waltham  Watches. 

Get  the  “  RIVERSIDE  ” 

movement. 

For  sale  by  all  retail  jewelers. 

“The  Perfected  American  Watch,”  an 
illustrated  book  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co., 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 


B.»B. 

wouldn’t  you  rather 

have  choice  Dry  Goods — get  right  styles, 
at  prices  that  show  a  positive  saving  ? 

That’s  a  genuine  less-price  proposition. 

Stores  everywhere  talk  low  prices — 
and  there’s  no  end  of  places  you  can  pay 
low  prices  for  low-price  poods — hut  where 
is  there  anything  unusual  for  you  in 
that  ? 

We’ve  extended  to  every  State  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  selling  best  goods  to  be  had 
for  the  money. 

Beginning  this  new  Autumn  with 
stocks  of  goods — high  standard  of  selec¬ 
tion,  more  liberal  variety — and  prices, 
that  when  investigated  will  proclaim  the 
store’s  merits  in  tones  that  will  do  your 
sense  of  personal  interest  convincing 
good. 

Ask  for  samples  of  the  nobby  new 
Plaids  35c.,  50c. 

Handsome  Skirting  Plaids  75c. 

Dressy  new  Dress  goods  50c.,  75c. 

Variety  runs  up  to  highest-class  things 
that  cost  much  more,  and  worthy  oi 
their  cost. 

If  interested,  all  you  need  do  is  express 
a  preference,  and  we’ll  supply  samples 
liberally. 

Opened  some  new  American  Dress 
Goods — 25c.,  35c. — splendid  inexpensive 
styles. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
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Mrs.  Mills’s  Economy. 

Part  I. 

Farmer  Mills,  of  Burt’s  Corner,  put 
down  the  pen  he  had  been  writing  with, 
and,  with  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction, 
pushed  a  sheet  of  paper  across  to  his 
wife,  who  sat  opposite,  sewing. 

“There,  lass,  that  will  be  just  four 
hundred  pounds  left  owing  when  old 
Bliss  has  been  paid  his  interest  to-mor¬ 
row;  and,  what  with  one  thing  and  an¬ 
other,  it’s  powerful  hard  to  pay  much  off 
beside.  Now,  are  you  sure,  Pris,  there’s 
nothing  else  you  can  economize  in?” 

Priscilla  Mills  pursed  her  lips  and 
went  on  working  energetically,  yet 
glancing  significantly  in  the  direction  of 
the  old-fashioned  chimney-corner,  where 
sat  an  old  man,  with  his  eyes  half- 
closed. 

He  had  evidently  followed  the  con¬ 
versation,  however;  and,  not  waiting  for 
the  woman  to  reply,  chimed  in,  with  a 
qu'iet  laugh: 

“Economize,  Abraham?  What  for? 
What’s  the  use  of  stinting  and  cutting 
everything  so  fine — eh?  I  reckon  you’re 
doing  handsome,  to  pay  interest,  and 
some  of  the  capital  off  every  year  into 
the  bargain,  as  you  know  you  do.  Why, 
when  you  married  my  daughter  Jane 
for  your  first  wife,  there  was  over  a 
thousand  pounds  mortgage  on  this  farm; 
and  since  then,  between  us  all,  it’s  down 
to  four  hundred;  and  I  reckon  that’s 
good  work,  without  economizing  much 
further.  Economy  can  go  too  far  some¬ 
times,”  concluded  the  old  man,  as  he 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  clay  pipe 
on  the  hob. 

For  the  word  economize  was  not  to 
his  liking;  he  had  experienced  so  much 
of  it  one  way  or  another  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  Mrs.  Mills  that  he  was  beginning  to 
fear  his  last  solace,  his  pipe,  would  be 
stopped. 

Mrs.  Mills  had  waited  ominously  until 
he  had  finished,  and  then  let  loose  the 
vials  of  her  wrath  on  his  head. 

W'ith  a  shrill  voice  she  told  him  to 
recollect  that  he  was  dependent  now  on 
their  bounty,  and  as  such  had  no  right 
to  interfere  in  uer  affairs,  as  mistress  of 
the  house. 

“Easy,  lass,  easy,”  interjected  Abra¬ 
ham  whenever  he  got  a  cnance,  which 
was  seldom,  and  which  was  all  he  dared 
say  in  the  old  man’s  defense,  who  had 
sat  dazed  through  the  outburst,  and, 
without  waiting  for  it  to  subside,  betook 
himself  off  to  bed,  while  the  farmer 
slipped  out  to  the  stable  to  look  ’round 
for  the  night,  and  to  enjoy  a  quiet  half- 
hour. 

When  Mrs.  Mills  was  in  a  worse  tem¬ 
per  than  usual,  she  always  played  a 
vigorous  tattoo  on  the  table — which  was 
one  reason  why  -he  old  man  and  the 
farmer  thought  it  wisest  to  leave  her, 
the  latter  thinking  that  by  the  time  he 
returned  the  paroxysm  would  be  over, 
and  matters  would  go  on  quieter  for  a 
time;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  on  re¬ 
turning,  the  signs  were  as  vigorous  as 
ever. 

“Abraham  Mills,  am  I  to  be  dictated 
to  in  my  own  house?”  she  demanded 
with  emphasis  the  moment  he  closed  the 
door. 

“Certainly  not,  my  lass;  but  the  old 
man  meant  no  harm;  he  likes  to  have  a 
say,  seeing  that  he  has  lived  on  the  farm 
all  his  life.” 

“Say  or  no  say,  Mills,  I’ve  made  up 
my  mind,  and  I  give  you  notice  that 
John  Walters  shan’t  stay  under  this  roof 
many  days  longer;”  and  her  face  as¬ 
sumed  a  determined  expression. 

“Come,  come,  lass;  don’t  be  too  hard 
on  him,”  replied  the  farmer,  somewhat 
startled  at  the  turn  matters  were  taking. 

“I’ve  settled  everything,”  she  replied, 
“and  so  I  won’t  be  'thwarted;  but  sit 
down,  and  hear  what  I’ve  got  to  say  here 
this  very  night.” 

With  subdued  mien  the  farmer  obeyed, 
and  prepared  to  listen,  knowing  full  well 
that  if  she  said  the  matter — whatever  it 
might  be — was  settled,  it  was  of  little 
use  his  objecting. 

She  was  rather  calmer  now;  but  with 
a  look  of  acidity  delivered  her  decision: 

“As  I  said,  I  have  determined  that  the 
old  man  must  go,  and  that  speedily.” 

Mills  looked  at  her  astonished.  “Go — 
go  where?” 

Without  replying  to  his  query,  she 
continued: 

“He  is  now  seventy-five,  eats  heartily, 
and  smokes  a  lot — all  expense;  and,  as 
he  gets  older,  perhaps  a  doctor  will  be 
heeded;  or  perhaps  he  might  live  10  or 


15 — ay,  20 — years  longer.  The  Walters 
are  a  long-lived  family.  Why,  man,” 
she  concluded  her  tirade,  “he  will  be  no 
end  of  trouble,  and  £ost  us  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds,  maybe.” 

“Ay,  ay!  Granted.  But  what  the  deuce 
are  you  driving  at?  Let  us  be  knowing, 
woman.” 

“This:  he  must  go  to  the  workhouse, 
and  soon,”  she  replied  deliberately;  “be¬ 
fore  he  becomes  a  burden.” 

“What!”  he  ejaculated,  regarding  her 
with  astonishment.  “The  workhouse? 
Why,  the  neighbors  would  cry  shame  on 
us,  lass.” 

“I  care  nothing  for  neighbors  and 
their  talk,”  she  snapped.  “Let  them 
mind  their  own  business.  I  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  my  mind  is  made  up,  and 
has  been  for  some  time;  therefore,  that 
settles  the  matter.” 

The  farmer  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
gave  a  whistle,  but  said  nothing,  know¬ 
ing  it  would  be  useless,  and  that  what 
had  been  said  by  his  better-half  was  law, 
and  nothing  would  turn  her  decision. 
Yet  he  felt  a  qualm  of  shame  when  he 
remembered  what  the  old  man  had  been 
to  him  in  the  past. 

Yet,  further  to  his  great  disgust,  his 
wife  laid  on  him  a  few  days  later  the 
undesirable  office  of  telling  the  old  man 
as  to  his  future  destination;  and  it  was 
not  without  feeling  very  shamefaced 
that  he  broke  the  news,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  silence.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
white-headed  old  man  seemed  unable  to 
grasp  the  purport  of  the  message.  AS 
he  gazed  feebly  ’round  the  kitchen,  with 
its  heavy  rafters  black  with  age,  and 
hung  with  hams  and  bacon  in  plenty, 
the  tears  trickled  down  lus  withered 
cheeks  as  he  thought  of  the  past,  and 
the  happy  hours  he  had  experienced  un¬ 
der  that  roof,  which  was  not  to  shelter 
him  any  longer. 

“Economize,  economize,”  he  murmur¬ 
ed;  “is  this,  then,  what  it  means?  Ah, 
me!  Man  and  boy  have  I  worked  on  this 
farm  for  65  long  yet  happy  years;  and 
now  I  am  turned  out  of  where  I  ought 
to  end  my  uays.  Economy’s  all  very 
well;  but  doing  right’s  better.  Still, 
God’s  will  be  done,”  he  said,  with  a 
pathetic  sigh. 

Abraham  ivi'ills  twiddled  his  thumbs 
and,  shuffling  uneasily  in  his  chair, 
looked  across  at  his  wife  appealingly. 

But  she  was  relentless,  and  as  firm  as 
adamant. 

“Now,  it’s  no  use  taking  on  about  it,” 
she  replied  in  a  hard,  matter-of-fact 
tone.  “You’ll  be  comfortable  enough  in 
the  ‘House,’  I’ll  be  bound;  and  I  have 
settled  with  Sam  Wilmer  to  come  for 
you  >in  his  cart  at  three  o’clock,  to  drive 
you  to  Brankcon;  so  the  less  fuss  the 
better,  and  the  sooner  you’ll  get  used  to 
it.” 

Sam  Wilmer  was  a  small,  hard-work¬ 
ing  farmer  and  general  carrier  for  the 
district,  and  his  wife  was  annoyed  when 
he  told  her  his  destination  while  he  was 
harnessing  the  old  mare.  Sam’s  wife, 
Betsy,  before  she  married  him,  was  ser¬ 
vant  to  the  old  man;  and.  'in  her  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  could  not  conceive  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  step,  knowing  how  he  had 
worked  and  slaved  for  them  all.  So  the 
news  upset  her;  but  before  Sam  started 
she  gave  him  instructions: 

“Now,  Sam,  listen.  After  you  leave 
the  farmhouse  with  tne  old  man,  mind 
you  drive  with  him  straight  up  here. 
It’ll  only  be  a  mile  out  of  your  way,  and 
I’ll  get  a  cup  of  tea  ready,  and  let  him 
see  that  there’s  somebody  who  thinks  a 
little  about  Mm,  different  to  them  two 
graspers  up  yonder — drat  ’em!”  And, 
jerking  her  head  contemptuously,  she 
departed  indoors,  flushed  with  wrath; 
while  Sam,  with  a  laugh,  jumped  in, 
and  bade  Kitty  get  on,  and  started  to 
fetch  his  passenger. — Chambers’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 


U  TTONESTY  is  the  best 
policy.”  Nobody 
contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get?  Which  do  you  get? 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass”  are  tough  against  heat;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  breaks  in  use.  The 
glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough.  They 
are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys 
that  last  till  they  rot,  unless  some  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  them. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  WATCH  QUESTION 


In  an  important  one.  Time’s  measurements  must  bo 
accurate,  or  they  are  valueless. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 


are  the  highest  type  of  time  recorders.  Over  eight 
millions  have  been  produced  in  the  past  third  of  a 
century  since  “Elgin*”  began  to  be. 

The  World’s  Standard. 


Elgin  watches  are  sold  In  all  sizes  by  jewelers  everywhere. 
An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin”  engraved  on 
the  works— fuliv  guaranteed.  Our  new  booklet,  free  to  all 
who  write,  is  of  universal  interest. 


Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food 
CHOPPER 


Unquestionably  the  most  perfect,  most  conve-' 
nient,  most  durable  and  most  economical  machine* 
that  has  ever  been  made  for  chopping — 

Sausage  and  Mince  Meat,  Tripe,  Suet,  Hash,  Hamburg  Steak, 
Clams,  Chicken  and  Lobster  for  Salad,  Codfish,  Cocoanut, 

Corn  for  Fritters,  Scrap  Meat  for  Poultry,  etc. 

Does  not  grind  or  shred  the  food,  but  chops  flnely,  evenly,  rapidly.  Our  trade¬ 
mark  ENTERPRISE  is  on  every  machine.  Prices:  No.  6,  $2.00;  No.  10,82.00; 
No.  20,  $5.00.  Twenty-three  other  sizes  and  styles,  for  hand  and  power.  Sold  by 
all  hardware  dealers.  Descriptive  catalogue  mailed  free. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  fur  the  ‘‘ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER  -200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA.,  3d  St  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


e  Jones  Umbrella  “Roof 


Fits 
Frame. 


Cover  Your  Own  Umbrella 

Don’t  throw  away  your  old  one — make  it  new  for  $1.00. 
Recovering  only  takes  one  minute.  No  sewing.  A  clumsy 
man  cau  do  it  as  well  as  a  elever  woman. 


TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 


Send  us  $1  and  we  will  mail  you,  PRE¬ 
PAID,  a  Union  Twilled  Silk,  US-Inch 
“  Adjustable  ltoof”  (28-Inch,  $1.25; 

30-inch,  $1.50).  If  the  “Roof”  Is  not  all  you  expected,  or  honed  for,  return 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE,  and  get  your  money  back  by  return  man— no  questions 
asked.  . 


WHAT  TO  DO.— Take  the  measure  (in  inches)  of  your  old  umbrella.  Count  the  number  of 
outside  ribs.  State  if  the  center  rod  is  of  steel  or  wood.  Full  instructions  for  putting  on  the  cover 
will  be  seut  with  ail  orders.  Our  special  price-list  of  different  sizes  and  qualities  mailed  on  request. 

Send  for  our  free  book,  *•  Umbrella  Economy, ”  anyway.  Your  umbrella  will  wear  out  some  day, 
and  you  will  be  glad  that  you  know  about 

THE  JONES-MULLEN  CO.,  396-398  Broadway,  New  York. 


USING  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  92,00  AND  UP. 

r  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  t. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiinnimr^ 

Work,  for  a 

!  Farmer’sBoy  j 

s  Thousands  of  the  most  noted  men  began  life 
=  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  reason 
S  why  any  farmer's  boy  cannot  bo 
=  successful.  We  guarantee  to  teach 
z  him  by  mail  Survey- 
=  ing,  Engineer- 
:  i  ug  (  Locomotive, 
z  Electrical  or  >1  a  - 
5  rinc),  and  qualify 
3  him  for  a  responsible 
5  position.  Courses  in 
3  Farm  Machinery  and 
3  all  technical  branches 

§  BY  MAIL 

5  Write  for  pamphlets. 

The  International 
i  Correspondence  Schools 

1  Box  1236,  S.rsnton,  Pa. 
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OOK-KEEPING 


Stenography, 
Penmanship,  etc., 
taught  by  mail  or 
in  person  at  Kastman.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
We  always  secure  positions  for  graduates  of 
complete  business  course  catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  410.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


QEjsMsrs  IMPROVED  KNITTER 

i WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

!  Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
or  factory  yarns.equal  tohanil  knit¬ 
ting.  < 'll  cap,  Practical, 81  tuple. 
/Illustrated  instruction  teaches 
’  you  all  about  it.  Only  machine 
"!th  RIBBING  ATTACH¬ 
MENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
„  .  ..  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mon¬ 

ey  for  agents.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address 
J.  E.  GEARHART,  CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


NO  GASH  REQUIRED DAYS  FKEE  TR1AI 


WE 

l*AY 

Kr.lg 


*-WE  TRUST  YOU- 


^$9.00  B uy a  Victor  JjjjJ 

wilhfull  Botof  beat  attachment*.  Adapted 
to  light  or  heavy  work.  ( j  uarttn  teed 
for  20  years.  We  rnako  36  Dir- 
PERKNT  STYLES  AT  ALL  PB1CKH. 

$22.00  Buys  a  Victor 
church  ob  parlor  ORGAN. 

Guaranteed  for  26  year*.  Free  Trial. 

WE  MAKE  24  STYLES  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

$120.00 Buys  a  ^^vj.CTOR _ 

WeaUodealin  all  kind*  of  Musical  Initrumenta.  ALL  CATALOGUES  FREE. 
VICTOR  MFU.  CO.,  Dept  P58,  161-167  Plymouth  PI  ..Chleago.IIL 


QIC  9C  GUARANTEED 
Vlw.AU  20  YEARS 

equal  to  any  Machine  sold  for 
"'firry  to  sixty  dollars. 


ANTI¬ 

TRUST 

PRICE 


SPECIAL 
60  DAY 
OFFER 

Send  for  Large  Illustration 
and  Full  Description. 

We  have  Stoves,  Cutters, 

Vehicles,  Harness  and, 

Bicycles,  all  at  Manu¬ 
facturer's  Price. 

Consumers  C.  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

269-271  S.  DESPLAINES  ST..  CHICAGO. 


CuKttt  $-5.  Saves  $300. 

TURKISH  ROOM  FOR  $5, 

KNDOllSKD  BY  30,000  PHYSICIANS. 
Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Latirippe,  and 
nil  Blood,  Skin,  Nerve,  and  Kidney  Diseases. 
You  can  take  Turkish ,  Russian,  Perfumed ,  Min¬ 
eral  or  Medicated  Maths*  for  lie.  each  at  home. 

Slay  save  you  $*.£00  In  doctors’  bills. 
THE  SOROS  IS  BATH  CABINET 
is  guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  on  .'JO 
days'  trial*  or  money  refunded ,  Price,$  •"* ,  in¬ 
cluding  Face  Steamer.  Heater,  etc.  Bonanza 
for  Agents.  Write  for  12  ft.  of  testimonials  and 
40  reasons  why  you  should  buy  a  Sorosls  Cabinet.  Met vare  of 
cheap  imitations.  They  ar *  dear  at  any  price. 

P.  C.  Lewis  Co.,  BoxL,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  very  quiet 
during  the  week,  although  growing  a  little 
weak  towards  the  end.  Reports  are  that 
receipts  are  likely  to  be  tolerably  heavy, 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  lowering  prices 
slightly  and  causing  a  weaker  feeling.  Oats 
have  been  firmer  on  a  heavy  export  de¬ 
mand,  and  this  demand  is  expected  to  be 
one  that  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Some  of  the  dealers  here  say  that 
it  will  continue  for  at  least  a  year.  It  is 
said  that  the  British  crop  for  10  years  has 
ranged  from  about  162,000,000  to  about  190,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  estimate  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year's  crop  is  for  151,700  bushels,  the 
smallest  since  1887.  Barley  is  more  than 
8,000,000  bushels  under  the  average.  This 
will  help  American  oat  growers.  Rye  is 
firm,  prices  well  up,  but  the  offerings  con¬ 
tinue  small.  Barley  is  firm  but  very  little 
trading.  The  market  for  dairy  products 
has  been  well  maintained  with  an  advance 
in  price  over  one  week  ago.  Receipts  have 
been  lighter  than  during  the  previous  week, 
and  the  market  is  in  good  condition.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  cheese  have  been  lighter,  and  al¬ 
though  the  export  demand  was  not  large, 
there  have  been  good  sales  and  the  market 
is  firm.  Receipts  of  eggs  are  about  equal 
to  the  previous  week,  and  the  market 
shows  little  change,  although  strictly  fancy 
are  very  scarce.  The  demand  for  game  is 
now  on.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  venison, 
partridges,  woodcock,  fancy  snipe  and 
plover.  The  potato  market  is  steady  with 
a  fair  movement,  but  prices  show  little 
change.  Sweet  potatoes  move  slowly. 
There  are  liberal  receipts  of  onions,  but  a 
fair  demand,  and  the  market  firm.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  a  shade  firmer;  cucumber  pickles 
in  light  supply;  green  corn,  cabbage,  celery 
and  most  other  vegetables  plentiful.  There 
is  a  liberal  supply  of  apples  of  ordinary  to 
fair  quality,  fine  red  fruit  being  the  only 
one  that  is  not  plentiful.  There  is  a  mod¬ 
erate  supply  of  pears,  plums  and  peaches; 
a  liberal  supply  of  grapes,  and  plenty  of 
cranberries  with  a  limited  demand  at  this 
season.  Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been 
heavy  but  have  sold  well  at  fair  prices. 
Dressed  poultry  has  been  in  heavier  sup¬ 
ply  and  dull  for  ordinary  stock.  Fancy, 
large  chickens  and  choice  fowls  are  in  good 
demand.  _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  September  9,  1899. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per 

pound  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extra  . 

Seconds  to  first . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

finest  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . 

Firsts  . . . 

Seconds  . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras.. 

June,  seconds  to  first . 

Current  packed,  finest . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Thirds  . 

Fourths  . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  colored, 

fancy  . 

White,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Common  to  fair . 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

White,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Large,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common  . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.,  and  near-by,  average 


best,  per  doz .  —  @  1S% 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  —  @  17% 

Seconds  .  16%@  17 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  candled  extras .  —  @  17% 

Candled,  fine  .  16%@  17 

Seconds,  per  30  doz.  case . 4  05  @4  20 

Lower  grades,  30  doz.  case _ 3  40  @3  90 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30  doz. 

case  . 3  60  @3  75 

Uncandled  dirties,  per  30  doz. 
case  . 2  70  @3  30 


Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled2  85  @3  00 
Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz.  case... 2  25  @2  70 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Alexander,  per  d.-h.  bbl.l  50  @2  50 

King,  per  d.-h.  barrel . 1  50  @2  50 

Gravenstein,  per  d.  h.  barrel.. 1  50  @2  25 
Strawberry,  per  d.-h.  barrel.. 1  50  @2  00 
Twenty-ounce,  per  d.-h.  bbl.,.150  @2  00 

Maiden  Blush,  per  d.-h.  bbl _ 1  25  @1  75 

Culvert,  per  d.-h.  barrel . 1  00  (5)1  50 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.-h.  bbl.l  00  @1  50 
Fall  Pippin,  per  d.-h.  barrel.. 1  00  @1  50 

Codling,  per  d.-h.  barrel . 1  00  @1  50 

Red  sorts,  per  open  head  bbl..  75  @1  50 
Green  sorts,  per  open  head  bbl.  -75  @1  00 
Common  &  windfalls,  per  bbl.  50  @  75 
Crab  apples,  small,  per  bbl... 2  00  @2  50 
Large,  per  barrel . 1  00  @1  50 
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Pears,  Bartlett,  poor  to  fancy, 

large  barrels  . 2  00  @4  00 

Short  barrels  . 2  00  @3  50 

Seckel,  per  barrel . 3  00  <34  50 

Sheldon,  per  barrel . 1  75  @2  00 

Clairgeau,  per  barrel . .  .1  75  @2  00 

Anjou,  per  barrel . 1  75  <5)2  00 

Other  table  sorts,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Cooking  sorts,  per  barrel . 1  00  (gil  50 

Plums,  State,  Reine  Claude  and 

fancy  green,  basket .  25  @  30 

Egg,  per  8-lb.  basket .  25  (5)  — 

Common,  green  sorts,  per  8-lb. 

basket  .  10  @  20 

Large  blue  table  sorts,  8-lb. 

basket  . 1 .  25  @  30 

Damson,  per  8-lb.  basket .  20  @  25 

Geuii,  per  8-lb.  basket .  20  @  25 

Lombard,  per  8-lb.  basket .  15  @  20 

Common,  blue  sorts,  per  8-lb. 

basket  .  10  @  15 

Peaches,  Jersey,  per  6-basket 

carrier  . 1  75  @2  75 

Extra,  per  basket . 1  25  @1  50 

Fair  to  prime,  per  basket .  60  @1  00 

Common,  per  basket .  35  @  50 

State,  per  basket  .  50  @1  00 

Western,  per  bushel  basket _ 1  00  @1  75 

Per  %-bushel  basket .  50  @  80 

Grapes,  up-river,  Del,,  per  case.  60  @  85 

Niagara,  per  case .  50  @  75 

Brightoft,  per  case .  50  @  60 

Black,  per  case .  40  @  50 

Black,  per  small  basket .  6  @  — 

Western  N.  Y.,  Delaware, 

Fancy,  10-lb.  basket  case . 1  25  @1  50 

Fancy  Keuka,  4-lb.  basket _ _  12  @  15 

Other  western  N.  Y.,  Del., 

per  4-lb.  basket .  9  @  11 

Western  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per 

4-lb.  basket  .  7  @  10 

Wyoming  Red,  4-lb.  basket _  7  @  8 

Black,  4-lb.  basket  .  6  @  8 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo¬ 
rado,  per  case .  50  (32  50 

Md.  Rocky  Ford  seed,  per  case  25  @1  50 

Jersey,  per  barrel .  25  @1  00 

Michigan,  per  %-bushel  handle 

basket  .  30  @  40 

Watermelons,  fancy,  per  100 _ 14  00(316  00 

Fair  to  prime,  per  100  .  8  00(3)12  00 

Culls,  per  100  .  4  00(3  6  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl. 4  00  (35  00 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  75 

POTATOES. 


East  end  L.  I.,  fancy,  in  bulk, 

per  barrel  .  —  @1  62 

L.  I.  fair  to  prime,  in  bulk, 

per  barrel  . 1  25  @1  50 

Albany,  in  bulk,  per  barrel _ 1  25  @1  37 

Jersey,  round  sorts,  prime, 

per  barrel  . 1  25  @1  37 

Giant,  per  barrel . 1  12  @  — 

Prime  to  choice,  per  bag . 1  15  @1  25 

inferior,  per  barrel .  90  @1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . 2  00  @2  25 

South  Jersey,  double  heads — 1  75  @2  00 
Va.,  avge.  prime  lots,  per  bbl.. 1  12  (yl  25 


PO  ULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  young,  dry-picked, 

good  to  prime .  18  @  22 

Young,  dry-picked,  poor  to  f’r  12  @  15 
Young,  scalded,  fair  to  good..  12  @  15 

Old  hens  and  tome .  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  pound  .  16  @  Is 

Mixed  weights  .  13  @  i5 

Penn.,  mixed  weights . .  13  @  11 

Fair  quality  .  11  @  12 

West’n,  dry-picked,  fancy .  11%@  12 

West'n,  dry-picked,  avge.  p’me  —  <3  11 
West’n,  scalded,  avge.  prime..  -  @  11 

West’n,  fair  to  good .  10  @  10% 

Western,  poor  .  8  @  9  " 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good 

to  prime  .  11  <3  ll% 

West’n,  dry-pieked,  prime .  —  @  11  " 

Soufhw’n,  dry-picked,  prime...  10%@  11 
West'n,  scalded  avge.  prime..  10%@  11 

Western,  poor  to  fair . .....  9  @  10 

Old  cocks.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per 

pound  .  15  @  — 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  Spring,  per  lb.  15  @  — 
West’n,  young  and  old,  mixed, 

per  pound  .  8  @  10 

Old,  per  pound .  7  @  9 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  select¬ 
ed,  white,  per  pound .  16  @  17 

Dark,  per  pound .  13  @  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz .  —  <f>2  25 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE 

Spring  chickens,  West’n,  per  lb.  —  @  12 

Southern,  per  pound .  —  @11 

Fowls,  per  pound .  —  @11 

Roosters,  old,  per  pound .  —  @7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  pound .  —  @  10 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Southern,  per  pair .  35  (3  40 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair . . .  —  @1  00 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb..  8*4®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  pound .  7  @  8 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb .  5%@  6% 

Culls,  per  pound .  5  @  5% 

Buttermilks,  per  pound .  3%(3  354 

Grassers,  per  pound .  2%@  3% 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

per  pound  .  10%@  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  pound .  9  (a)  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb...  5  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  pound .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  pound .  5  @  6 

Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 


Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 


Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

per  pound  .  7  @  7% 

Medium,  per  pound .  6  @  6% 

Live  hogs,  per  100  pounds . 4  70  @4  80 

GAME. 


Venison,  fresh  saddles  per  lb...  22  @  24 


Frozen  saddles,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Partridges,  prime,  per  lb . 1  50  @2  00 

Grouse,  prime,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair .  —  @1  25 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 1  00  (32  00 

Reed  birds,  per  dozen .  50  @  — 


VEGETABLES. 


Celery,  State,  fancy  ‘large  white, 

doz.  roots  .  30  @  35 

Michigan,  common  to  good, 

doz.  roots  .  10  @  25 

Cucumbers,  Shelter  Island,  per 

barrel  . 2  50  @3  00 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  1,000... 1  50  @2  75 

L.  I.,  per  1,000 . 1  00  @2  00 

Jersey,  per  1,000  .  75  @1  25 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00  @3  50 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  fancy,  per 

barrel  . 3  00  @3  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  barrel . 1  50  @2  50 


Egg  plants,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  per 

100  .  60 

Monmouth  County,  per  100 .  50 

Lima  beans,  Hackensack,  Po¬ 
tato,  per  bag .  — 

So.  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag .  40 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red, 

prime,  per  bag .  80 

Red,  poor  to  fair,  per  bag .  60 

White,  per  barrel . 1  25 

Yellow,  per  bag .  75 

Eastern  red,  per  barrel . 1  00 

White,  per  barrel . 2  00 

Yellow,  per  barrel . 1  25 

Shelter  Island,  yellow,  per  bbl.  — 
State  and  Western,  yellow, 

per  d.-h.  barrel . 1  12 

Yellow,  in  bulk,  barrel .  — 

Western,  yellow,  per  bu.  crate.  — 
State  &  West’n  red,  per  bbl...  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  red,  per  bbl _  75 

J’y,  Bullnose,  green,  per  bbl..  50 

Jersey,  long  green,  per  bbl .  50 

Peas,  L.  I.,  per  bag . 2  50 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  and  Jersey, 

per  bag  .  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  barrel....  50 

Hubbard,  per  barrel .  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box .  15 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per 

barrel  .  40 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


@  75 

@1  00 
@  75 

@  75 
@  60 

@  90 
@  75 
@1  75 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@2  50 
@1  50 
@1  50 

@1  25 
@1  25 
@  35 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  65 
@3  00 

@  75 
@  60 
@1  00 
@  30 

@  65 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,987  cans 
of  milk,  219  cans  of  condensed  milk,  and 
715  cans  of  cream.  The  Milk  Exchange 
price  has  been  2%  cents  a  quart  net  to  the 
shippers  since  September  1. 


SUFFOCATION  IN  A  SILO. 
How  It  Happened. 

There  has  just  occurred  at  Wausau,  Wis., 
an  accident,  the  cause  of  which  should  be 
cioarly  understood,  as  it  might  be  repeated 
whenever  conditions  are  favorable.  Three 
of  the  inmates  of  the  county  asylum  went 
into  the  silo  in  the  morning  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  spreading  and  tramping  the  en¬ 
silage,  but  were  at  once  overcome  by  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  had  been  gener¬ 
ated  during  the  night,  but  which  could  not 
escape  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
lowest  open  door.  Mayor  J.  IL  Reiser, 
trustee  of  the  Marathon  County  Asylum, 
writes  me: 

Our  silo  is  25  feet  inside  diameter,  and 
28  feet  to  the  top  of  the  plates,  with  one 
two  feet  eight  inches  by  five  feet  opening 
in  the  roof  for  the  cutter  elevator.  We 
have  three  openings,  three  feet  by  four  feet 
six  inches  on  the  side  leading  to  the  barn; 
the  first  opening  is  10  feet  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  other  openings  about  six  feet 
apart.  We  had  our  silo  filled  about  the 
second  opening,  and  about  six  feet  below 
the  upper  door.  We  had  been  cutting  six 
days  in  filling  the  silo,  and  the  day  before 
the  accident  occurred,  had  been  filling  all 
day.  The  opening  in  the  ceiling  had  been 
left  open  all  the  time,  and  the  doors  in  the 
sides  were  left  open  until  after  we  got  up 
to  them  in  filling. 

With  this  statement  of  the  conditions, 
the  cause  of  the  accident  is  clear:  1.  When 
green  material  is  cut  fresh  into  a  silo,  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  is  generated  at  once  and 
rapidly  by  the  living  cells,  until  they  die, 
and  it  is  this  respiration  of  the  living  but 
mutilated  plant  cells  which  is  at  once  the 
source  of  the  first  heating  of  the  ensilage, 
and  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  given  off. 

2.  When  this  silo  was  left  at  night  with  the 
ensilage  six  feet  below  the  open  door,  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  the  rapid  generation 
of  gas,  and  its  heavier  weight  than  the  air, 
caused  it  to  accumulate  to  a  depth  of  six 
feet  in  the  silo. 

3.  When  the  men  entered  the  silo,  they 
were  at  once  submerged  beneath  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  in  which  they  drowned  as 
quickly  as  though  they  had  been  beneath 
water. 

Had  the  doors  been  closer  together  so 
that,  when  the  men  entered  the  silo  their 
heads  were  above  the  opening,  they  would 
not  have  experienced  any  difficulty.  Had 
the  night  been  windy  so  as  to  produce  more 
draught  in  the  silo,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
accident  would  have  occurred.  Had  the 
men  not  entered  the  silo  until  after  the 
machine  had  started  and  the  ensilage  had 
begun  to  fall,  the  accident  would  not  have 
occurred,  because  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
the  stirring  of  the  air  would  have  so  much 
diluted  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  no  in¬ 
convenience  would  have  been  experienced. 
It  is  also  probable,  too,  that,  had  the  men 
been  of  sound  mind  and  vigorous,  the  acci¬ 
dent  would  not  have  occurred,  as  they 
would  have  realized  the  difficulty  quickly 
enough  to  have  saved  themselves. 

The  lesson  to  learn  from  this  sad  acci¬ 
dent  is  that,  when  a  silo  is  being  filled, 
the  machinery  should  be  started  before  the 
men  enter  the  silo  after  it  has  been  stand¬ 
ing  for  several  hours,  unless  an  open  door 
is  so  near  the  ensilage  that  a  man’s  head 
is  above  it.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  not 
a  poison,  but  in  it  a  man  will  drown  as  he 
will  in  water,  and  care  must  always  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  sending  children  and  incom¬ 
petent  people  into  a  freshly-filled  silo,  or 
one  which  is  being  filled,  if  it  has  stood 
some  time  under  conditions  where  the  per¬ 
son’s  head  would  come  below  an  open  door. 
The  danger  largely  disappears  a  few  days 
after  filling  in  a  good  silo,  because  as  soon 
as  the  cells  of  the  plants  are  dead,  the 
respiration  stops,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  no  longer  rapidly  generated. 

F.  H.  KING. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make 
and  save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it 
and  watch  it. 


Wantkd — Housekeeper  by  farmer  with 
two  children.  Address 

B.  L.  ODELL,  Guilford  Center.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Hot  water  heater  cheap, 
suitable  for  heating  greenhouse  or  dwelling.  Also 
White  Leghorn  Pullets,  25  cents  and  30  cents  each 
WHEELER  GLOVER,  Baldwins,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale. — Ihrdwood,  one  of  the  finest 
Estates  and  Country  Homes  in  VIRGINIA.  In  the 
great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  section:  near  University 
of  Virginia.  Best  water  and  climate  in  United 
States.  For  particulars  about  this  section  write 
SAM’L  B.  WOODS.  Att'y, 

Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OE  IT. 
Circular.  Free.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  N.  i 


EGGS  mA™cks  BUTTER 

G  A  RN  ER  <*  C  O., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Bend  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


5,000  Bbls.  of  Apples 

and  other  Fruits  and  Produce  in  proportion 


WANTED  £  DEWEY 


Recep¬ 
tion 

and  the  Inter-  YAPUT  RAPP  t0  follow.  Correspond- 
national  I  Hull  I  ImUL  ence  Solicited. 


8.  II.  c Sc  E.  II.  FROST, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

319  Washington  St.,  cor.  Jay,  New  York. 


APPLES,  PEARS 

Highest  Prices  obtained. 

ARCHDEACON  A  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng. 

I  Soring  Lambs, 

I  Live  Quail. 

HAVE  YOU 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches  or  Plums  to 
ship?  We  will  obtain  highest  New 
York  market  price  for  yoti,  and  make 
prompt  returns.  Write  us  to-day. 

WRICHT  &  KLEMYER, 

323  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


v 


Seth  Thomas  Watch. 

This  is  one  of  our  best  bargains  in 
cheap  wlitches.  It  is  seven-jeweled  move¬ 
ment,  straight  line  lever  escapement, 
cut  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
white  bard  enamel  dial.  The  case  is 


dust-proof,  polished  silveroid  (that  looks 
like  silver  and  wears  better).  Has  gold 
filled  crown.  This  watch  usually  retails 
for  about  $5.  Our  price  is  $3.50.  We  send 
it  for  a  club  of  two  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each  and  $2.25  extra  money, 
or  free  for  a  club  of  10  at  $1  each. 


Brass  Band 

Instruments.  Drum.,  Uniform*. 
A  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Itsmla, 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

80  Adams  SU.  CHICAGO. 
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Among:  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  CROP.— 
Reports  from  cranberry  dealers  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  crop  on  Cape  Cod  will 
be  the  largest  for  many  years.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  it  will  not  fall  short  of 
150,000  barrels.  The  quality,  also,  is 
said  to  be  exceptionally  good,  arrivals 
so  far  being  fully  colored  and  very 
sound.  Like  some  of  the  western  grain 
men,  however,  the  cranberry  growers  re¬ 
port  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  securing  help  to  gather  the  crop.  In 
New  England,  the  mills  are  largely  at 
work  now,  and  these  absorb  the  help 
that  has  usually  been  secured  for  pick¬ 
ing.  The  price  paid  for  picking  this 
year  is  larger  than  common,  and  the 
pickers  are  likely  to  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  it  whether  tne  growers  do  or  not. 

SHORTAGE  OF  NUTS— According  to 
the  general  reports  in  this  market,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  in  some  varie¬ 
ties  of  nuts  for  the  coming  holiday  trade. 
Many  buyers  are  already  hustling 
around  to  secure  their  supplies  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  The  crop  of  fil¬ 
berts  seems  to  be  short,  and  those  hold¬ 
ing  them  are  very  firm  in  their  views, 
and  refuse  to  make  any  concessions. 
The  California  walnut  crop  is  reported 
to  be  short,  and  prices  are  likely  to  rule 
high.  Peanuts  seem  to  be  very  good 
property,  and  the  best  grades  are  rather 
scarce.  Pecans  are  going  up  in  price, 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  supply 
is  not  large.  Cocoanuts  are  about  the 
only  nuts  that  are  not  in  active  demand, 
and  these  are  dull. 

APPLES  FOR  EXPORT— Apple  ex¬ 
porters  say  that  exports  this  year  will 
be  very  large,  and  they  fear  that  prices 
will  take  a  consideraole  tumble.  The 
season  opened  under  very  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  choice  fruit  that  was  sent 
abroad  bringing  extremely  satisfactory 
prices.  Canada  is  considered  by  the 
dealers  here  to  be  the  chief  competitor 
of  this  country.  They  say  that  the  Can¬ 
adian  orchardist  can  produce  his  fruit 
at  one-third  less  cost  than  tne  orchard¬ 
ist  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Then  the 
Canadian  shippers  usually  get  better 
freight  rates  to  Great  Britain  than  those 
from  this  country,  so  that  they  can  put 
their  apples  in  the  English  market  at 
lower  prices  than  can  the  Americans. 
Another  advantage  that  the  Canadian 
nas  over  the  American  is  that  he  has 
studied  the  English  market  more  care¬ 
fully,  and  has  profited  by  this  study. 
Canadian  apples  are  packed  in  larger 
carrels,  and  put  up  in  better  shape,  so 
that  they  meet  the  demands  on  that 
side  much  more  closely  than  do  many 
of  the  American  shippers.  These  things 
all  count  in  the  long  run. 

THE  SEASON  IN  WATERMELONS. 
— A  good  many  watermelons  are  still 
seen  in  market,  although  the  recent  cold 
weather  has  been  very  much  against 
their  sale.  It  takes  broiling  hot 
weather  to  stimulate  the  watermelon 
trade,  and  a  cold  spell  'is  always  unfav¬ 
orable  for  sales.  It  takes  hot  weather 
to  make  people  want  to  eat  watermelon. 
The  dealers  say  that  the  season  taken 
together  has  been  an  unprofitable  one; 
the  market  has  been  frequently  glutted, 
and  the  prices  have  shown  too  much 
variation,  with  too  much  of  a  downward 
tendency  to  be  profitable.  In  round 
numbers,  about  5,000,000  melons  had 
been  disposed  of  in  the  City  up  to  the 
end  of  August.  The  fruit  now  comes 
mostly  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
and  is  in  excellent  shape.  The  heaviest 
receipts  were  when  the  Georgia  melons 
were  coming  in.  That  State  was  said  to 
have  produced  3,200  car-loads,  about 
half  of  which  were  marketed  here.  Wa¬ 
termelons  are  something  that  cannot  be 
kept  any  great  length  of  time  in  good 
condition;  hence,  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  it  is  easy  to  overload  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  largest  receipts  of  water¬ 
melons  in  any  one  day  were  300  car¬ 


loads,  although  there  were  days  in  June 
and  July  when  150  to  200  car-loads  were 
received.  f.  h.  v. 

THE  BEST  FARMER  IN  CONNECTICUT 
Making  Over  a  Rocky  Pasture. 

Why  the  Best.— The  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society  is  one  of  the  liveliest  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  sort  in  the  country. 
These  Yankees  are  not  satisfied  to  come  to¬ 
gether  once  a  year  during  the  dull  season, 
but  they  organize  a  number  of  field  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  growing  time,  and  nmet  on 
various  farms  throughout  the  State,  where 
they  may  discuss  living  crops  and  actual 
methods.  On  August  7,  the  society  met  at 
the  home  of  N.  H.  Sherwood,  of  Southport, 
and  several  hundred  persons  were  present. 

“I  call  Mr.  Sherwood  the  best  farmer  in 
Connecticut,”  said  President  J.  H.  Hale, 
when  he  called  the  meeting  together  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  company  was  a 
good-natured  one.  They  had  finished  up 
an  immense  picnic  dinner,  and  irrigated 
from  several  barrels  of  lemonade,  after 
walking  about  the  farm  and  inhaling  a 
strong  breath  from  a  big  onion  crop.  They 
sat  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Mr.  Sherwood’s 
house. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Hale,  “he  is  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  Connecticut.  He  has  shown 
Connecticut  boys  that  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  left  east  of  the  Hudson  River. 
He  took  this  old  farm  when  it  was  a  rocky 
pasture,  producing  nothing  but  briers  and 
weeds,  and  he  has  made  it  worth  $25,0;>3 
for  the  production  of  farm  crops.  That’s 
what  I  call  good  farming— making  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing.” 

Edwin  Hoyt,  of  New  Canaan,  said 
“Amen”  to  Mr.  Hale’s  remarks.  He  said 
he  knew  the  farm  before  Mr.  Sherwood 
was  born,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
place  and  its  unpromising  appearance,  he 
felt  that  it  certainly  required  pluck  for  a 
young  man  to  assume  a  big  mortgage  on 
it,  and  go  to  work  manfully  to  pay  it  off. 
Mr.  Hoyt  said  that  there  were  two  things 
that  contributed  to  Mr.  Sherwood’s  suc¬ 
cess:  In  the  first  place,  he  looked  around 
and  found  a  good  Yankee  girl  for  a  help¬ 
meet.  That,  he  thought,  was  one  of  the 
first  things  that  a  man  ought  to  do.  He 
remarked,  incidentally,  that  the  man  who 
let  the  farm  go  to  weeds,  and  finally  gave 
it  up,  was  a  bachelor.  The  next  advantage 
that  Mr.  Sherwood  had,  was  a  pair  of  in¬ 
dustrious,  high-charactered  parents.  They 
taught  him  to  work,  gave  him  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry,  also  strong  character,  and  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  New  England.  This, 
Mr.  Hoyt  said,  was  a  good  enough  back¬ 
ing  for  any  young  man  with  health  and 
ambition. 

An  Onion  Crop.— A  walk  over  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood’s  farm  would  provide  years  of  think¬ 
ing  for  many  western  farmers.  The  chief 
crop  is  onions,  and  they  grew  everywhere. 
Mi\  Sherwood’s  father  on  the  next  farm 
grows  onions  and  strawberries  together. 
It  was  quite  an  eye-opener  for  a  Jersey- 
man  to  see  the  onions  lying  so  thick  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  barely  room  for  the 
big  strawberry  plants  to  grow  up  through 
them;  yet,  after  yielding  500  or  000  bushels  of 
onions  to  the  acre,  that  land  will  turn  in 
next  year,  and  produce  a  big  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries.  The  fruit  won’t  have  the  onion 
flavor  either. 

Another  common  practice  in  this  country 
is  to  grow  carrots  between  the  rows  of 
onions,  thus  securing  a  double  crop  from 
every  acre  of  ground.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  a 
chemical  fertilizer  crank,  and  uses  only 
the  stable  manure  made  by  his  own  stock, 
ife  says  he  formerly  kept  10  cows,  but  he 
found  they  did  not  pay,  as  he  was  farm¬ 
ing.  He  had  to  take  some  of  the  onion 
money  to  buy  feed  for  the  cows,  and  there 
was  not  manure  enough  left  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  pay  for  the  onions,  so  he  let  the 
cows  go,  and  now  uses  fertilizer. 

“What  is  the  best  onion  fertilizer  to  use?” 

“Anything  with  potash  in  it,”  spoke  up 
the  elder  Mr.  Sherwood.  What  he  meant 
was  that  potash  seems  to  be,  on  their  soil, 
the  keynote  in  onion  production.  They  must 
have  the  other  elements,  too,  but  potash 
must  be  supplied  in  lai-ge  quantities.  These 
onion  fields  were  remarkably  clean.  There 
was  hardly  a  weed  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

“I  suppose  that  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  chemical  fertilizers,”  I  said,  “as  they 
certainly  do  not  carry  weed  seeds  into  the 
soil.” 

Mr.  Sherwood  said  that,  undoubtedly, 
stable  manure  does  seed  the  ground  with 
grass  and  weeds;  yet  it  could  not  be  said 
that  fertilizers  used  exclusively  would 
keep  all  the  weeds  out.  After  more  than 
a  dozen  years’  experience  with  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  the  weeds  still  put  up  a  hard 
fight,  and  required  constant  use  of  weeder 
and  hoe,  cultivator  and  fingers.  They 
have  some  peculiar  tools  on  these  onion 
farms,  which  one  is  not  likely  to  meet  else¬ 
where.  The  object  is  to  fine  the  soil  perfectly 
in  the  first  place;  then  to  plant  the  onions 
reasonably  close  together,  and  work  them 
with  tools  that  will  come  close  to  perform¬ 
ing  hand  work. 

A  Peach  Crop. — Another  remarkable 
thing  on  this  farm  was  the  seven-year-old 
peach  orchard,  which  is  still  producing  a 
good  crop  of  fruit— well  loaded  this  year. 
“That  is  what  you  get  by  clean,  constant 


culture,”  said  Mr.  Hale,  as  he  pointed 
through  the  orchard.  It  was  certainly  a 
remarkable  sight.  There  was  hardly  a 
weed  or  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen,  for  the 
ground  had  been  harrowed  and  brushed 
and  worked  again  and  again,  all  through 
the  season.  A  few  days  before  the  meet¬ 
ing,  oats  had  been  sown  all  through  the 
orchard.  This  served  a  double  purpose. 
The  oats  made  a  fair  growth  before  the 
fruit  was  ripe,  and  made  a  soft,  bed  for  the 
pickers  and  for  the  falling  peaches.  This 
crop  also  held  the  ground,  and  prevented 
washing  on  the  hillsides,  and  also  provided 
vegetable  matter  or  humus  to  be  worked 
under  the  following  Spring.  I  understand 
that  this  custom  of  sowing  oats  after  the 
Summer’s  cultivation  is  getting  to  be  quite 
common  in  some  parts  of  Connecticut. 

Onions  and  peaches  take  a  vacation  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  but  Mr.  Sherwood  does  not 
seem  to  believe  in  a  vacation.  He  has  a 
large  glass  house  in  which  he  raises  flowers 
for  his  Winter  trade,  and  thus  keeps  up  a 
constant  succession  of  labor  right  through 
the  year.  When  we  think  how  this  great 
business  has  been  developed  out  of  a  rocky, 
old  New  England  pasture,  we  may  well 
agree  with  Mr.  Hale  that  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  left  for  the  best  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  boys  on  the  old  hillsides  of  their  native 
State. 

I  asked  Mr.  Sherwood  how  he  felt  after 
having  gone  through  the  struggle,  and  re¬ 
deemed  the  old  farm,  and  put  it  on  a  bet*er 
basis.  “Well,”  he  said,  “it  makes  a  fellow 
feel  good  to  think  that  he  has  accomplished 
something,  but  I  would  not  like  to  start  in 
at  my  age,  and  undertake  to  do  it  again.” 
He  is  not  an  old  man,  either.  h.  w.  c. 


NEW  YORK  BREEDERS  AND  DAIRYMEN 

During  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  held  a  meeting.  The 
president  was  authorized  to  act  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  secure  an  exhibit  of  New  York 
dairy  products  for  the  Paris  Exposition. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  pay  the  expenses.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  received  invitations  from  sev¬ 
eral  towns  for  the  annual  meeting.  It  was 
decided  that  the  town  securing  this  meet¬ 
ing  should  furnish  the  necessary  halls  for 
the  meeting  and  exhibition,  and  $300  extra. 
There  was  some  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Cortland  as  a  place  for  the  annual  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  on  December  12  to  14  in¬ 
clusive. 

The  New  York  State  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  short  meeting  during  the  State 
Fair  with  reference  to  the  coming  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  on  December  4.  It  was 
decided  to  make  special  efforts  with  regard 
to  this  gathering,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
it  will  be  a  great  success.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  discussed  the  tuberculosis  question, 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  matter  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  stock 
breeders  and  stockkeepers  in  New  York 
State.  The  scientific  gentlemen  who  think 
that  the  farmers  of  the  State  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  this  disease,  would  have  their  eyes 
opened,  if  they  could  hear  these  breeders 
discuss  the  subject.  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley 
made  a  good  point  in  speaking  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  organization.  The  breeders  and 
cattle  keepers  of  the  State  must  get  to¬ 
gether  on  this  question,  if  they  expect  to 
have  any  standing  before  the  Legislature 
or  its  committee.  The  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  such 
organization,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  stockman  who  can  possibly  afford  to 
do  so  will  join  the  association,  and  con¬ 
tribute  his  mite  of  influence  and  money,  to 
back  up  its  officers  in  the  strong  fight  thev 
are  making. 


niQHTY  HARD  WORK. 


Some  men  have 
to  do  their  work 
under  all  sorts  of 
unusual  and  ad¬ 
verse  c  i  r  c  u  in  - 
stances  that  are  just 
as  trying  upon  their 
health  and  physical  condi¬ 
tion  as  if  they  were  soldiers 
fighting  and  marching  day 
and  night  in  a  hard  cam¬ 
paign.  When  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  a  man 
works  are  abnormal 
and  unhealthy  he 
needs  to  take 
special  precau¬ 
tions  to  build 
himself  up  to 
withstand  the 
extra  strain. 

“Iu  1894.  /  7 vas 
working  at  night  and 

I  broke  out  in  lumps  all  over  and  when  these  left 
the  skin  peeled  off,”  says  Mr.  John  A.  Calloway, 
of  218  26th  St.,  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  “  I 
had  catarrh  for  four  years  and  also  liver  and  kid¬ 
ney  trouble;  when  it  would  commence  troubling 
me  I  would  have  a  slight  aching  a  little  below 
the  chest.  I  used  many  kinds  of  medicine  but 
received  no  benefit.  My  eyes  were  sunken  and 
my  face  was  pale;  I  had  pimples  on  my  face  and 
there  was  brown  spots  on  my  face.  Now  these 
are  all  gone.  I  took  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  two  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Pellets.  They  are  the  best  medicines  I  ever  used 
in  my  life,  and  I  do  believe  that  I  am  entirely 
well.  I  have  a  good  appetite  but  before  I  com¬ 
menced  treatment  I  had  no  appetite  at  all.  Now 
I  am  like  a  child — ready  to  eat  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night.  Last  year  I  weighed  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  pounds  and  now  I  weigh  one 
hundred  and  forty  -  five.  Please  accept  my 
thanks.  I  am  so  glad  I  found  the  right  kind 
of  medicine.” 


“Golden  Medical  Discovery”  is  free 
from  alcohol;  it  is  pure  medicine  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Unlike  the  so-called  “tonics” 
and  “extracts”  which  tend  to  create  an 
appetite  for  stimulants,  the  “Discovery” 
creates  only  a  healthy  natural  temperance 
appetite  for  good  food  which  nourishes  and 
strengthens.  The  medicine  dealer  who 
says  he  has  something  “just  as  good” 
knows  that  he  falsifies.  If  he  urges  an  in¬ 
ferior  substitute  it  is  to  gain  a  few  pennies 
greater  profit.  No  matter  how  discour¬ 
aged  you  may  be,  write  to  Dr.  Pierce  for 
advice  which  he  will  send  you  free  and 
which  if  followed,  is  bound  to  do  you  good. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  'I* 1  here 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


SOLDER 


iOLDER  IRON 


WRENCH 


HEELPLATES; 


BRISTLES 


HEELPLATES1 


RIVETS 


NEEDIES’ 


CEMENlI 


|  1 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N?  l 

Boor, Shoe, Harness  andTinwareRepairing 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1.  and  $1  extra — 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each. 


Carpet  Sweeper. 

This  carpet  sweeper  is  one  of  woman’s 
great  labor-saving  implements.  Run  over 
the  carpet  it  picks  up  everything  that 
the  broom  gathers,  without  raising  any 
dust.  It  saves  labor,  saves  carpet,  and 


saves  furniture.  This  has  the  new  “cyco” 
bearings,  and  is  the  best  made.  Price, 
$2.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1  and  $1.50  extra;  or  free  for  a  club 
of  six  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

A  Carving  Set. 


Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  eaiver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 

A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings.  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  BEEF  CATTLE  QUESTION. 
Great  Shortage  Out  West. 

Will  Keep  High.— The  price  of  beef 
cattle  is,  I  think,  at  least  $1  per  100 
pounds  higher  than  a  year  ago  at  this 
time,  and  my  judgment  would  be  that 
we  can  expect  the  present  prices  to  be 
maintained,  at  least  until  February  or 
March  next,  when  a  great  many  cattle 
fattened  on  this  year’s  corn  crop,  will  be 
sent  to  market.  These  will  commence 
going  about  the  first  of  the  year,  that  is, 
in  any  great  quantities,  and  It  will  be 
near  the  first  of  February  before  very 
many  heavy  shipments  commence. 
There  is  an  immense  corn  crop  in  the 
West,  and  the  prospect  is  that  'it  will  sell 
at  a  very  reasonable  price  this  Fall  and 
Winter,  that  is,  from  15  to  20  cents  per 
bushel.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  good 
prices  for  beef  cattle  will  be  realized  for 
several  years.  My  reasons  for  thinking 
so  are  that,  for  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  the  last  two  years,  nearly  all  cattle¬ 
men  were  reducing  their  herds,  and 
sent  a  great  many  cows  and  heifers  to 
the  market  every  year.  This  has  about 
ceased,  and  it  is  the  exception  now  to 
see  a  bunch  of  good  cows  and  heifers  on 
the  market  selling  to  packers,  and  the 
inclination  of  all  the  breeders  seems  to 
be  to  increase  their  herds  of  breeding 
cattle.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  cattle  to  go  on  the  market. 

Some  Other  Causes. — Another  reason 
I  might  give  for  thinking  the  present 
prices  will  be  maintained  is  that  the  loss 
on  the  ranges  last  year  was  very  heavy; 
in  some  instances,  50  per  cent  of  the 
herds  died  from  the  extreme  cold,  and 
the  fact  that  the  ranges  were  covered 
with  snow,  and  tney  could  not  get  any¬ 
thing  to  eat.  1  think  it  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  to  say  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  range  cattle  in  western  Kansas,  Col¬ 
orado,  northern  New  Mexico  and  Wyo¬ 
ming  died  last  Winter.  There  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  a  very  great  shortage  of  fancy  beef 
cattle;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a  bunch 
of  good  prime  beef  steers  in  this  county 
that  are  anywhere  near  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  this  county  is  one  of  the  heav¬ 
iest  cattle-feeding  counties  in  the  State. 

Another  reason  for  cattle  being  high 
is  that  last  year  there  was  not  a  very 
good  corn  crop,  consequently,  the  price 
was  high,  and  nearly  every  one  that  fed 
cattle  lost  money,  as  stock  cattle  were 
very  high,  and  in  most  cases  when  feed¬ 
ers  came  to  put  their  cattle  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  they  found  that  they  had  done  their 
Winter’s  work  for  nothing.  After  an 
experience  of  this  kind,  feeders  are  a 
little  slow  to  take  hold  the  next  year. 

Another  reason  that  is  given  us  in  the 
West  as  to  why  we  are  realizing  better 
prices  for  our  cattle  than  in  years  past 
is  that  there  are  more  people  in  the 
country  at  work,  consequently,  a  greater 
demand  for  meat.  We  are  told  that 
more  of  the  factories  in  the  East  are 
running,  and  that  there  are  few,  if  any, 
idle  men  throughout  the  East.  Whether 
this  is  true  of  the  East  or  not,  it  is  true 
of  the  West,  that  is  to  say,  that  no  men 
need  be  idle  in  this  country  unless  it  be 
from  choice.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
work  everywhere,  and  a  shortage  of  men 
to  do  it.  C.  A.  STANNARD. 

Emporia,  Kans. 


ILLINOIS  DAIRYMEN  COMBINE. 

Milk  producers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elgin,  Ill.,  have  organized  the  Fox  River 
Valley  Dairymen’s  Association,  and  are 
trying  to  get  better  prices  for  their  milk. 
Several  meetings  have  been  held,  and 
local  organizations  perfected  in  Elgin, 
Dundee,  and  Algonquin.  The  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  condenseries  at  these 
points  say  that  they  are  powerless  to 
raise  prices,  and  advise  the  dairymen 
to  appoint  committees  to  come  east  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Gail  Borden 
Condensing  Company.  Alfred  Bros- 


worth,  of  Elgin,  and  D.  H.  Haeger,  of 
Dundee,  will  be  among  those  chosen 
for  this  eastern  conference. 

The  dairymen  say  that  it  would  occa¬ 
sion  great  hardship  to  change  their  style 
of  farming.  They  have  expensive 
plants,  their  immense  barns  and  mills 
and  cooling  appliances  costing  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  and  yet  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  about  18  cents  per  can  less  for 
milk  than  they  got  a  few  years  ago. 
Feed  and  hired  help  cost  more,  and  now 
the  drought,  burning  up  the  pastures, 
adds  to  the  gloominess  of  the  outlook. 
On  account  of  the  drought  there  has 
been  a  great  shrinkage  in  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply — some  farmers  say  that  it  amounts 
to  over  one-half.  Hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  last  Fall  purchased  cows  have 
not  been  able  to  pay  for  them.  Others 
declare  they  not  only  will  not  add  to 
their  dairies,  unless  the  condensing  com¬ 
pany  pays  more  for  milk,  but  they  will 
abandon  dairying  altogether.  The  high 
price  of  live  stock,  too,  has  caused 
many  who  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  for  several  years  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  raising  cattle  for 
beef  purposes.  Those  farmers  who  have 
sold  milk  to  the  butter  factories  on  the 
cooperative  plan  have  fared  better  than 
the  other  milk  producers. 

SELLING  WOOL  IN  SMALL  QUANTITIES 
How  Best  Dispose  of  Limited  Lots  ? 

How  do  the  farmers  in  your  neighborhood 
dispose  of  small  quantities  of  wool?  Com¬ 
mission  merchants  in  this  city  do  not  seem 
to  care  to  bother  with  small  offerings  of 
wool,  and  the  large  buyers  care  little,  ap¬ 
parently,  for  handling  these  small  lots.  In 
some  places,  the  farmer  with  only  a  few 
fleeces  of  wool  seems  to  have  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  them  to  fair  advantage. 

In  our  district,  a  traveling  dealer,  who 
covers  a  wide  area  in  western  New  York, 
buys  fleeces  and  skins,  shipping  them  'in 
quantity  to  Boston.  There  are  many 
farmers  here  who  only  have  one  or  two 
fleeces.  There  is  a  woolen  mill  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y..  which  buys  direct 
from  the  farmers,  and  those  in  that  vi¬ 
cinity  market  their  wool  with  other  pro¬ 
duce.  gs.  s- 

New  York. 

While  this  is  essentially  a  dairy  re¬ 
gion,  there  are  for  about  30  miles  along 
the  river  (the  Susquehanna),  a  good 
many  sheep  kept.  Two  middlemen  in 
this  town  buy  from  10,000  to  15,000 
pounds  of  wool  a  year.  Other  towns 
along  the  line  probably  receive  a  similar 
amount.  Prices  range  from  12  cents  a 
pound  for  fine  gummy  to  25  cents  for 
medium  washed.  Medium  unwashed 
brings  about  18  cents.  Some  of  this 
purchase  goes  to  dealers  in  Binghamton, 
but  a  good  deal  is  shipped  to  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  to  Philadelphia.  There  is  no 
effort  made  by  farmers  to  find  a  market 
outside  their  immediate  vicinity.  If 
compelled  to  look  further  for  a  market, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should  make 
inquiries  in  Philadelphia  or  other  places 
in  that  direction.  h.  h.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

On  Long  Island  and  the  suburban  ter¬ 
ritory  of  New  York,  or  that  portion 
lying  within  30  to  40  miles  of  the  city, 
sheep  are  kept  only  in  small  flocks,  and 
nearly  always  by  those  farmers  who  are 
farming  for  fun.  The  general  way  of 
disposing  of  the  wool  is  to  sack  it  and 
ship  it  to  some  New  York  wool  mer¬ 
chant.  They  do  not  solicit  these  small 
lots,  but  we  select  a  reliable  dealer  and 
then  stick  to  him.  There  are  commis¬ 
sion  dealers  in  the  city  who  handle 
country  produce  of  all  kinds  that  ‘is  sent 
to  them,  and  to  these  our  farmers  some¬ 
times  ship  their  wool.  Where  25  fleeces 
or  more  can  be  had  wool  merchants  will 
send  large  wool  sacks  to  have  the  wool 


shipped  in,  and  where  it  has  been  for¬ 
warded  promptly,  we  have  never  been 
charged  anything  for  the  use  of  these 
sacks,  but,  of  course,  have  paid  express 
charges  to  get  them.  The  expense  of 
shipping  and  selling  wool  is  not  heavy. 
This  is  the  only  method  open  to  farmers 
who  live  in  a  country  where  but  few 
sheep  are  kept.  Where  there  are  enough 
sheep  to  attract  wool  buyers,  the  man 
with  a  few  fleeces  can  dispose  of  them 
without  much  difficulty,  for  the  buyers 
will  generally  take  everything  desirable. 

Long  Island.  e.  c.  p. 


The  two  Guernsey  calves  shown  at 
Fig.  246,  page  655,  are  two  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  good  breed.  The  picture  is 
from  the  American  Guernsey  Herd  Reg¬ 
ister.  It  is  evident  from  the  appearance 
of  the  calves  that  they  are  full  of  life 
and  vigor;  have  good  constitutions,  and 
that  most  necessary  quality,  the  ability 
to  make  the  most  of  the  feed  they  re¬ 
ceive.  This  is  what  renders  possible 
the  great  performances  of  the  mature 
animals.  No  weakling  is  capable  of  a 
great  record. 

Save  the  Rowen  Crop. — In  many 
dairy  districts  of  the  East,  the  heavy 
rains  of  July  and  August  started  up 
quite  a  vigorous  growth  of  rowen,  al¬ 
though  the  fields  were  very  brown  at  the 
time  the  first  crop  was  cut.  One  field  of 
about  two  acres  on  the  College  Farm, 
which  was  fertilized  June  28,  just  after 
the  first  crop  was  removed,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  rich  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash, 
will  produce  nearly  one  ton  of  rowen 
per  acre.  I  believe  that  the  fertilizer 
was  used  at  a  profit,  as  it  cost  less  than 
$5  per  acre. 

With  the  uncertainties  of  weather  it  is 
quite  a  problem  to  know  how  best  to 
handle  the  rowen  crop  to  get  the  most 
from  it.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  wise 
to  cure  in  the  cock  as  much  as  possible, 
where  there  is  much  clover  in  the  crop. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sweat,  as  rowen  will  become 
musty  very  readily.  The  hay  should  be 
aired  often,  even  Lhough  the  weather  is 
cloudy.  Where  there  is  little  clover 
present,  I  would  advise  waiting  for  clear 
weather,  with  northwesterly  winds,  and 
then  drying  the  crop  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Rowen  needs  more  drying  than  the 
first  crop  of  hay.  Rowen  of  grasses  will 
not  deteriorate,  even  though  left  stand¬ 
ing  some  time  after  it  seems  to  have  at¬ 
tained  full  growth.  It  is  wise  to  wait 
for  good  weather,  unless  there  is  danger 
from  frosts.  c.  s.  piielps. 

Connecticut  Agr’l  College. 


When  the  weights  of  life  soon  running  down,  and 
hope  Is  fading  with  your  strength,  try  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Tonic  Vermifuge.  It’s  a  revivifler  and  a  health 
builder 

For  the  worst  of  Colds  there  is  no  better  remedy 
than  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 
Adv. 


Hors©  Owners  SRovild.  Us® 


QOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


PERSEDSS  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRING 

n  possible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 

*  .  ■  .  I  A.  u  n  BA  w. . , J  AN  *  n  A/I  ♦  Vl 


?st  best  Blister"  ever  used 
1  HTvfmftnts  for  mild  or  severe 


_ _ Takes  the  place 

Rpvnrft  action.  Remove*1 


As  a  HUNIAMRENIEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable, 
lip  OIIIDAUTrC  that  one  tablespoonful  of 
WE  GUARANTfct  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 
iroduce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
my  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Wanan- 
ed  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 . 50  per  bottle.  Sold 
>y  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
Lirections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*, 
testimonials,  etc.'  Address 

CHE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Whits  Wtandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  want*.  Bpenoer’*  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  B.  I. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  wrinkles;  all  reg’d. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkin,  Friendship, N.Y 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle:  Dorset  and 
Hambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  81; 
best  in  the  world;  bags  free. 


I  CPUnDN  C-Whlte  and  Buff.  200  Hens  for 
Ltununnd  sale  at  II  each.  Show  birds,  82 
and  83.  DKLLHUUST  FA RM8,  Mentor,  Ohio, 
uni  OTCl  110— I Show  animals,  all  ages,  large  rich 
llULu  I  LI  Hu  milking  Butter-Bred  Herd. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  a/oeraged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINE  CLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

C3  For  Milk  and  Butter. 

B.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 
Good  recorded  stock.  Rams  and 
Lambs.  Will  offer  a  few  ewes 
bred  to  best  imported  rams.  Prize¬ 
winners  in  England. 

Sidney  Sprague,  Falconer,  N.  Y 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shaap— Oxfords, Shropshires, South¬ 
down*.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshircs,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites.Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 


in  POLAND -CHINA 
SWINE  for  next  30 


Write  for  prices 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  growthy.  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CUAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboio,  N.  Y- 


Galled  Horses 


will  try  CALL  POWDER.  60  centsby  mail. 

,  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y. 

>  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Send  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  or  single  ami  double  oetk-tanneet 
Leather  Harness  to  select  fiom.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  moneyj 

IUNC  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

|  A  BIG  CUT  i 

J  For  the  month  of  September  only  we  will  sell  + 

♦  SHERIDAN’S  ♦ 

♦  Condition  Powder* 

♦  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  1 7  cents  per  ♦ 

♦  package;  75  eents  per  2-lb.  can— 

♦  the  regular  price  being  25  cents  per 

:  package  and  81  per  2-lb.  can. 

Our  Immense  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  Y 

♦  if  you  will  mention  where  you  saw  this  ‘'ad.”  ▼ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  W.  Y.  RUSS,  Prop.,  28  Vesoy  St.,  Now  York  City.  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


nQQth  fn  I  ipo  on  hens  &  chickens.  61-p.  Book  Free 
UCfllH  IU  LIUG  p.  j. Lambert,  Box 307,  Apponaug.R.L 


Half  the  Grain 

and  a  liberal  supply  of  green  cut  bone  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  Webster  &  Hannum  Green  Bone 
I  Cutter,  and  your  hens  will  lay  double  the 
quantity  ol  eggs.  Write  for  booklet  “  How 
__  „  to  Make  Hens  Lay”  and  catalogue  of  bone 
cutters,  clover  cutters  and  grit  crushers — free. 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Bo>  20>  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  EGGS 

if  you  can  only  get  enough  of  them  at  the  lowest  cost.  GREEN  CUT  BONE 
solves  the  problem.  It  doublet*  the  egg  product.  It  makes  hens  lav  in  the  dead  ot 
winter  when  eggs  are  worth  money.  It  keeps  the  hen  laying.  It  makes  chicks  grow 
fast  and  mature  early,  and  makes  early  layers  Sf  the  pullets. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters 

prepare  bone  in  the  best  way.  Cut  fast,  run  easy,  lustlong.  Mann’s  Clover 
Cutter,  Cranlte  Crystal  Crlt and  Swinging  Feed  Trays  are  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  highest  success.  Cash  or  installments.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  Free. 
W.  MA.1V1V  CO.,  Box  15  MIXjFOUU),  MiYSS. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KIEBORNE. 


Over-Driven  Mare  Becomes  Thick-Winded. 

What  can  I  do  for  a  valuable  six-year- 
old  draught  mare  that  was  lately  over¬ 
driven?  When  at  work  on  a  hot  day  now, 
she  breathes  very  heavy— locally  termed 
“thick-winded.”  This  happened  about 
three  months  ago,  and  she  was  then  in 
high  condition,  and  had  been  doing  little 
work.  At  present,  her  weight  is  normal, 
work  quite  light,  and  she  is,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time,  on  the  pasture.  r. 

Washington. 

Nearly  all  cases  of  the  so-called 
“thick-winded”  horses  are  either  “roar¬ 
ers,”  or  have  the  heaves.  In  this  case, 
if  the  unnatural  sound  is  known  to  have 
been  the  result  of  the  mare  being  over¬ 
driven,  there  may  be  some  temporary 
respiratory  trouble;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  she  has  become  a  “roarer,”  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
left  side  of  the  larynx.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  the  mare  than  on  pasture, 
unless  she  eats  so  heartily  as  to  over¬ 
distend  the  stomach,  which  might  cause 
the  unnatural  breathing  or  “thick  wind” 
when  first  started  out.  I  can  only  sug¬ 
gest  trying  dram  doses  of  powdered  nux 
vomica,  to  be  given  night  and  morning 
in  a  little  bran  or  mill  feed,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  weeks  or  longer. 

Chronic  Diarrhea  and  Nasal  Catarrh  in  a  Ewe. 

I  have  an  old  ewe  that  has  been  sick 
since  lambing  last  March.  She  scours 
badly,  and  her  eyes  and  nose  discharge. 
What  can  I  do  for  her?  w.  s.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

I  doubt  whether  the  ewe  is  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  treatment.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  sick  so  long,  she  will  recover 
slowly,  if  at  all.  If  treatment  is  desired, 
it  will  be  well  first  to  give  her  one  table¬ 
spoonful  oil  of  turpentine  well  shaken 
up  in  a  teacupful  of  raw  linseed  oil. 
This  should  be  given  on  an  empty  stom¬ 
ach,  after  a  fast  of  at  least  12  hours, 
and  may  be  repeated  'in  three  or  four 
days.  Then  give  one  of  the  following 
powders  twice  daily  in  a  half  pint  of 
starch  gruel,  as  a  drink:  Catechu,  pre¬ 
pared  chalk,  gentian  and  ginger,  of  each 
six  ounces;  mix  and  divide  into  24  pow¬ 
ders.  As  soon  as  the  diarrhea  is  check¬ 
ed,  cease  giving  these  powders  and  give 
the  following:  Nux.  vomica  and  pero- 
phosphate  of  iron,  of  each  two  ounces; 
gentian  and  ginger,  of  each,  six  ounces; 
mix  and  divide  into  24  powders.  Feed  a 
powder  twice  daily  in  wheat  bran  or 
ground  oats.  Steam  the  head  once  or  twice 
daily  by  holding  over  a  bucket  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  to  which  have  been  added  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  or  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  A  convenient  method  of  confin¬ 
ing  the  steam  is  to  hold  the  head  in  one 
end  of  a  sack,  while  the  other  end  is 
drawn  over  the  bucket  of  boiling  water. 

Grease-Heel  in  a  Horse. 

My  eight-year-old  mare  has  a  breaking 
out  about  her  heels  and  pasterns,  very 
much  like  the  grease,  only  there  is  no 
odor.  I  have  been  putting  on  sugar  of  lead 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  but  as  fast  as  it  is 
cured  in  one  place  it  breaks  out  in  another. 

I  stopped  working  her  and  feeding  grain, 
and  turned  her  to  pasture,  but  she  is  get¬ 
ting  worse.  She  had  not  been  to  pasture 
before  she  got  this  way.  h.  t. 

Maryland. 

Grease  heel  usually  has  an  offensive 
odor,  but  not  always.  Your  description 
indicates  a  case  of  grease.  Give  one 
ounce  each  best  aloes  and  ginger,  either 
in  ball  or  by  drench,  to  unload  the  bowels. 
Repeat  in  a  week  or  10  days  if  the 
bowels  be  not  moving  freely.  Also  give 
one  tablespoonful  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  once  daily  for  three  days,  after 
which  increase  the  dose  to  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  once  dailyt  and  continue  until 
the  heels  are  cured.  When  you  have 
again  checked  the  discharge  with  the 
sugar  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  both 
of  which  are  suitable  remedies  for 
grease,  apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  twice  daily  until  healed.  Do 
not  wash  the  legs,  or  allow  them  to  be¬ 
come  wet,  if  it  can  oe  avoided.  When¬ 
ever  wet,  rub  dry  as  soon  as  possible, 


and  then  apply  the  zinc  ointment.  The 
grain  ration  should  be  light,  and  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  bran  mashes  or  scalded 
oats.  Feed  no  corn  or  other  heating 
grains  for  some  time. 


Wheat  Bran  or  Shorts. 

As  a  ration  for  cows  producing  milk, 
what  is  the  relative  value  of  bran  and 
shorts?  a.  j. 

Galilee,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — The  term  shorts  is  an  indefinite' 
one.  It  is  frequently  used  in  place  of 
the  term  middlings,  and  there  'is  not 
much  difference  in  the  feed  value  of 
shorts  and  middlings.  Extensive  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  comparative  value  of  wheat 
shorts  and  wheat  bran  for  milch  cows. 
At  the  Copenhagen  Station,  240  cows 
were  used  in  a  trial  to  determine  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  wheat  shorts  and  wheat 
bran.  The  difference  in  value  between 
the  two  was  very  slight,  and  not  enough 
in  favor  of  each  cne  so  that  it  could  be 
definitely  said  that  either  wheat  shorts 
or  wheat  bran  was  preferable  for  feed¬ 
ing  milch  cows.  Prof.  Henry  says,  in 
Feeds  and  Feeding.  “Bran  is  par  excel¬ 
lence  a  leading  feed  for  the  dairy  cow, 
furnishing  not  only  bulk,  a  uesirable 
quality  in  this" case,  but  protein  and  ash 
matter,  which  are  so  much  needed  in  the 
formation  of  milk.  As  a  complementary 
food  to  corn  meal,  the  combination  of 
bran  and  that  grain  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
celled.”  L.  a.  c. 


Stockowners  in  New  South  Wales  re¬ 
port  the  death  of  a  number  of  horses  from 
being  fed  on  chaff  in  which  the  binding 
twine  was  cut  up.  The  twine  formed  balls 
in  the  stomach,  which  resulted  in  fatal  in¬ 
flammation. 

A  consular  report  upon  Guernseys  in 
Great  Britain  says  that  carrots  are  largely 
grown  in  the  Channel  Islands  for  feeding 
to  cows,  as  much  as  15  to  20  pounds  of  the 
roots  being  given  to  an  animal  in  a  day. 
The  result  is  an  enormously  increased  milk 
flow. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  an  Illinois 
veterinarian  recently  condemned  79  cows 
as  tuberculous,  after  the  tuberculin  test, 
of  which  post-mortem  examination  showed 
only  49  to  be  affected.  The  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  Register  suggests  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  veterinarian  himself  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  animals  found  in  a  healthy  state. 

Ticks  and  Texas  Fever.— Bulletin  No. 
56,  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station 
(Baton  Rouge),  deals  with  this  subject, 
which  is  of  special  interest  to  cattlemen 
of  the  South  and  Southwest.  It  is  copi¬ 
ously  illustrated  with  plates  showing  the 
different  kinds  of  ticks,  the  latter  feature 
taking  up  the  larger  part  of  the  space. 

The  McKillip  Veterinary  College,  of 
Chicago,  has  offered  a  junior  scholarship 
in  that  institution  to  the  second-year  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Wisconsin  Short  Course  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  who  makes  the  best  showing  in 
the  study  of  veterinary  science.  We  are 
glad  to  see  such  prizes  offered,  for  they 
encourage  those  who  start  at  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  to  continue  their  studies  and 
go  higher  up. 

A  firm  of  French  horse  dealers  recently 
sent  a  buyer  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  pur¬ 
chase  3,000  horses,  to  be  used  as  cab  horses 
in  Paris  during  the  exposition.  After  the 
purchase  of  120  horses,  the  order  was  can¬ 
celed,  owing  to  the  excitement  in  France 
over  the  Dreyfus  case,  which  is  making 
investors  timid.  This  compelled  buyers  to 
unload  horses  collected  for  this  French 
shipment  at  a  loss  in  Kansas  City. 


Mr.  Dairyman : 

Are  you  getting  all  the  cream  from  your  milk 
by  your  present  method  ? 
We  should  like  to  put  an 


Empire 

Cream 


Separator 

in  your  dairy  and  com¬ 
pare  results.  If  you  do 
not  make  enough  extra 
butter  to  pay  for  it  in  6 
months,  we  will  not  ask 
you  to  keep  it. 

The  Empire  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  old 
style  separators  as  the  latter  are  of  the  setting 
system. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  machines  ranging  in  price 
from  $40  up.  Catalogue  free. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

SEPTEMBER  FIRST  marked  another  great  advance 
in  centrifugal  cream  separation  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Improved  20th  CENTURY  “Baby”  or 
“Dairy”  sizes  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators,  possessing 
increased  capacities  and  still  greater  efficiency. 

NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 

Old  Style  “Hollow-Bowl”  Baby  No.  1,  150  lbs.,  -  $50.00 

Old  Style  “Strap”  Humming-Bird,  -  175  lbs.,  -  50.00 

Improved  “Crank”  Humming-Bird,  -  225  lbs.,  -  65.00 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,  -  -  325  lbs.,  -  100.00 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,  -  -  450  lbs.,  -  125.00 

Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2,  -  450  lbs.,  -  125.00 

Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3,  -  850  lbs.,  -  200.00 

Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine,  -  •  850  lbs.,  ■  225.00 

Send  for  “ New  Century”  catalogue . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

IS  TUB  BEST  TO  BUY, . 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


A  College  Education 

in  the  best  life  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  young  man 
or  a  young  woman. 
Everybody  can’t 
afford  it,  but  every 
man  who  keeps  a 
dozen  or  more  cows 
can  easily  do  so.  A 
Sharpies  Separator 
of  the  Little  Giant 
or  Safety  Hand  pattern  will,  in  a  short 
time,  make  extra  butter  enough  to  pay 
for  a  college  education  for  each  member 
of  your  family.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25 
THE  SHABPLES  CO.,  P  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  c.  s.  A. 


Top  Price  Butter, 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


>£*  CONVEX 
DISHORNER 

is  made  on  a  different,  better,  and  more 
Bcientitic  principle  than  any  other  horn- 
cutting  machine.  It  is  simpler, strong 
^er,  cheaper ;  easier  to  operate,  cuts 
^closer  and  more  smoothly,  more 
.humane.  The  only  dishorner 
that  cuts  all  kinds,  shapes, 
and  sizes  of  horns  without 
crushing  or  pulling  them  apart.  Write  at  once 
for  illustrated  book  on  dishorning— free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Box  64,  Christiana, Pa. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  iti 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,' 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
■ghbors.  V 


neigh 


We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  Wo 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  Yon  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAME5  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  ,0  ,  Springfield,  O. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ERG  IRE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationeries,  Portable* , 
Engines  and,  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


IDE 

MACHIHERY 


P 

■  Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

U*  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE.  N.  V. 


"DR.  LEAVITT'S 
Double  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER. — V -blade* 


3  S' 

gO 
n-c 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 
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Humorous. 


Oh,  the  man  with  the  hoe  is  the  man  for 
me, 

Tor  he  knows  his  biz,  does  the  farmer  free. 
He  is  full  of  joy, 

That  is  sans  alloy, 

And  he  chortles  with  glee 
As  he  says,  says  he: 

“I  sjvan  if  I  knowed  sich  jays  there  be!” 
For  this  is  the  end  of  the  Summer,  you 


know, 

And  the  farmer  has  pocketed  all  the  dough, 
While  the  boarders  are  leaving  the  man 
with  the  hoe. 

— Philadelphia  Record. 


Judge:  “Why  did  you  steal  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  purse?”  Prisoner:  “I  thought 
the  change  might  do  me  good.” — Credit 


Lost. 

“Now,  Harold,  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  you  will  act  like  a  little  gentle¬ 
man  while  you  are  at  the  table.”  Harold: 
“I  will,  Ma,  if  you’ll  let  me  off  the  rest  of 
the  time.” — Life. 


Fair  Customer:  “Are  these  eggs 
strictly  fresh?”  Grocer:  “Yes,  Mum. 
The  chickens  that  supply  me  with  eggs 
don’t  lay  anything  but  fresh  ones.”— 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“I  say,  Jimmie,  come  down— going  to 
have  an  awful  lot  of  fun.”  “What?” 
“We’ve  fed  the  goat  with  the  big  bath 
sponge,  and  now  we’re  goin’  to  let  ’im 
drink.” — Credit  Lost. 


His  Honor:  “You  say  the  defendant’s 
horse  kicked  you.  Was  it  a  powerful 
kick?”  Plaintiff:  “Powerful  kick,  your 
Honor?”  His  Honor:  “Yes,  what  power 
was  there  in  it?”  Plaintiff:  “One-horse- 
power,  your  Honor.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

“Puffins  answered  an  advertisement 
'in  which  somebody  offered  to  sell  him 
the  secret  for  preventing  trousers  from 
getting  .fringes  around  the  bottom.” 
“What  did  they  tell  him?”  “To  wear 
knickerbockers.” — Modes  and  Fabrics. 


“How  are  you  getting  on  with  your 
automobile?”  asked  Miss  Cayenne. 
“Well,”  answered  Willie  Wishington,  “I 
can  run  the  machine  all  right,  but  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  I  can  get  over  say¬ 
ing  ‘geddup’  and  ‘whoa’  to  it.”— Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


“Wei.l,  little  chap,”  said  the  stranger 
in  the  family,  picking  up  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  “what  are  you  going  to  be  when 
you’re  a  man?”  “Nuffin’,”  sa'id  the  child. 
“Nothing?  Why  so?”  asked  the  stranger. 
“Because,”  said  the  child,  “i’m  a  little 
girl  .’’-Tit-Bus. 

Little  Ethel  (in  tears):  “Oh,  Ma, 
Georgie  has  eaten  the  apple  and  not 
given  me  any!”  Fond  Mamma:  “What 
a  naughty  boy!  He  promised  to  give 
you  the  lion’s  share.”  Little  Ethel: 
“Yes,  Ma;  but  he  says  lions  don’t  eat 
apples  at  all.” — Trained  Motherhood. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  B ESI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  btlh'ral  FRE* 
For  Hooks,  Bsrns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealeit 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

TX3Z33  FINEST 

TEAS a® COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  Inducements. 

No  Presents  Farmers,  lnsti-  No  Discounts 

tutions.  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290  (Dept.  B),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  Want  Men 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  fairs. 
We  want  every  farmer  who  attends  a 
fair  in  any  part  of  the  country  this 
season  to  see  a  copy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  want  at  least 
20,000  of  those  who  are  not  now  tak¬ 
ing  it  to  become  subscribers.  We 
want  to  make  arrangements  with  you 
to  help  in  this  result.  Lastly,  we 
want  you  to  write  us  for  terms  and 
appointments. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York. 


Excelsior  Potato  Digger. 

Digs  cleaner  than  any  other,  and 
leaves  every  potato  on  top  of 
ground  without  bruisiDg. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft,  and  is  the  only  digger  adapted  to  all  kinds 

of  soil,  wet  or  dry.  We  guarantee  satis-  AGENTS  WANTED 

faction.  Write  for  circular  to-day.  - 

J.  A.  BUCK  &  CO.,  COHOES ,  N.  Y. 


andiestThi^^  pdrin 

For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  all  ve^etablem 
^without  bruising.  Lightest,  strongest,  inost 
inrable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
»ent  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  We  also  make  the  ap- 
prored  Diamond  Beet  Fork  with  7  bail-end  tines.  Ask 
dealers  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  tree. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA.  Ohio. 


Pease’s  Sorting  Machine. 

For  Potatoes,  Apples  Onions ,  Etc. 

Adjustable  for  sorting  any  size.  Every  machine  warranted  durable 
and  rapid.  W ill  pay  for  itself  in  one  week.  CAPACITY,  100  BUSHELS 
PER  HOUR.  We  manufacture  a  fine  line  of 

Apple  Sheers,  Choppers  and  Vegetable  Scoops. 

F.  B.  PEASE, 

Send  for  Circular.  "  510  South  Clinton  St,.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER.1  for  Pao!0 

Do  you  expect  to  put  up  Ensilage  this  Fall  ? 
If  so,  the  TORNADO  will  do  it  better  aDd 
faster  than  aDy  other  With  our  Improved  1890 
Carriers  or  Conveyers  tbev  make  the  best 
Ensilage  Outfits  known  UNEQUALED  FOR 
DRY  CORN  FODDER  AND  HAY.  8rnd  for 
catalogue  and  Free  Sample  of  the  TORNA¬ 
DO’S  t cork  on  Corn  Fodder  and  Hay.  Also, 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO., Mrs., Massillon, 0. 

Treatise  on  Cheap  and  Practical  Silo  Building 
mailed  FREE.  Mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


QUIT  PAYING  TOLU 

and  get  a  French  Buhr  Stone  Mill.  Grinds  any 
kind  ofgraln  for  stock  feed,  table  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  and  graham  flour  for  family 
use.  Thousands  of  our  mills  are  In  use  giving  the  best  satisfaction.  Easiest  to 
handle.  Largest  capacity.  Less  power.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  one. 

Send  for  new  book  on  Mills  and  sample  meal. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SELF  FEED 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER! 


Cut.  88>j>  %  more  th«ui 
regular  machine. 
Saves  76%  In  time. 
Positively  feeds  itself. 
No  pushing  to  get  feed  I 
started,  and  feeds  evenly 
saving  power.  New  wide  ( 
throat— wide  as  knives  J 
[  are  long.  New  large 

.  hood— gives  Increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids  . 
e-cuttfng.  binding,  choking,  <ftc.  Thecutshows^ 

NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

|  Has  2  inch  steel  strips— carries  more  feed  and 
>  easier.  Works  at  any  angle— any  length. 

[  Without  extra  section  at  bottom.  1S9S* , 

[catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  W oil’s 
“A  Hook  on  Sllngc”  10e. 

pH£ SILVER  M’Ffc  C0.,i 

ySalem,  f 
A)hio. j 


VICTORY  pee(J  JflU 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cobs  and 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

in  four  sizes  for  2,  4, 
and  10  11.  P.  Small  size 
especially  adapted  for 
Wind  Mill  Power.  Also 
make  Corn  Shellers.  _  Send 
catalogue  and  prices. 

T IIO*.  ROBERTS, 


MANY  A  MAN 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Cuts  4 

different 
Lengths. 

Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lever. 


THE  CALE-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 

ENSILAGE  and  DRV  FODDER  CUTTERS 

require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 
They  cut  faster,  feed  eawler,  la»*t  longer  and  have 

advantage  ef...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don't  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  We  will  nave  you  inaney. 

THE  BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falla,  Mass. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWER 

Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

lA1so  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  croas-cut 
drag  saws. 

Acknowledged 
|  by  all  to  be 

The  Best 

(regarding  easy 
draft,  durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  50  page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,  It??”4 

P.  O.  Box  80,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


IlflDCC  DfiUfCDC  THRASHERS 

flUnoE  rUvVClfOj  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PUTTCRC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  vu  •  •  LIlo 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


SHREDDED 


CORN 

FODDER 


Saves 

The 

Whole 

Crop. 


This  is  the 
Original  Shredding 
*  Machine. 


Knowing  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  great  food  value  of  shred¬ 
ded  corn  fodder  and  the  great  Having  that  shredding  produces 
we  shall  only  tell  you  of  how  best  to  prepare  it. 

ST.  ALBANS  Fs°h^Rers 

are  especially  designed  for  thin  purpose. 

They  are  a  pronounced  success.  They  nhred  tauter,  11  ner  and 
leave  the  product  in  better  condition  for  feeding  or  baling 
than  any  other  machine  made.  We  prove  these  statements  by  those 
experienced  in  the  usape  of  such  machines.  We  mail  Facts 
About  8hredder*  FKEK.  Wilts  for  it  at  once. 

St.  Alban*  Foundry  Go.  St.  Albana,  Vt. 


Jt  Dietz  Driving  Camp  f 

0  only  claims  to  be  the  very  best  £ 
^  Lamp  in  existence  for  driving  after  ^ 
#  nightfall— ’tis  in  the  color,  volume  0 
and  penetration  of  the  light  it  gives,  ^ 
0  and  especially  desirable  because  0 
that  light  is  wind  and  jolt-proof. 


is  also  our  Complete  Catalogue. 

Upon  receipt  of  $3.75  we  will  £ 
send  you  (freight  prepaid)  one  of 
these  Lamps  with  bracket  for  your 
carriage. 


R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 


Laight  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1840. 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


W  First  see  ’*  DIETZ ”  on  any  Lantern  or  Lamp  ^ 
— then  iro  ahead.  on. ^ 

Bii  Aii  m 


Original  Triple  Lever  Full  Circle  Press. 

For  Power,  Lightness  and  Speed  it  is  the  Peerless 
Gem  of  the  Prairie.  Strongest  and  best  haler  made. 
Capacity  from  10  to  15  tons  per  day.  Shipping  weight 
under  2  (XX)  lbs.  Works  easy  with  one  or  two  horses. 
When  writing  mention  The  It.  N.-Y. 


A  HAY CROP 


hd  its*  value  depends  upon  how 
t  is  marketed.  Baled  II ay 
inda  a  ready  market  anywhere. 


38 

Style* 
A  Sizes. 


it 


EU 

Baling 

make  the  most  even,  com-  ,  v 

pact  baba.  Save  freightii!  loading  full  Pvjv;/  a ,  nn<1 

cars.  KaMle»«t  and  nafcMt  to  feed.  ^•A// 1  OHer* 
Feed  hole  53x3 0  inches.  They  are  built  to  last.  Require  the  min¬ 
imum  of  power.  Write  for  r  REE  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


The  “GEM 


”  FULL 
CIRCLE 

SS 


Writ*  for  Catalogue. 


MACHINE. 

GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Qalaey,  IIL 
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POTATO  GROWING  IN  KANSAS. 

STRUGGLING  WITH  HARD  CONDITIONS. 

Methods  and  Tools  That  Help  Out. 

Part  I. 

POOR  POTATO  SOIL. — The  soil  here  is  unfit  for 
potatoes,  as  there  is  no  sand  in  it,  and  it  is  underlaid 
by  a  watertight  clay.  While  potatoes  must  have  a 
large  amount  of  water  to  do  well,  yet  water  is  their 
greatest  enemy,  as  if  soil  is  not  naturally  under¬ 
drained  by  a  stratum  of  gravel  or  sand,  it  must  be 
either  tile-drained  or  surface-drained,  as  standing 
water  in  this  hot  climate  will  cause  rot.  To  surface- 
drain  properly,  the  land  should  be  sloping  enough  to 
drain,  either  to  the  north  or  south,  and  then  ridge 
cultivation  should  be  practiced.  The  rows  must  run 
with  the  slope,  and  only  north  and  south  rows  do  well 
here,  which  is  explained  by  our  periodical  winds  blow¬ 
ing  the  vines,  on  an  east  and 
west  row,  all  to  the  north  side 
of  the  row,  and  then  the  hot 
sun  gets  at  the  ridge,  and 
dries  it  out  and  greens  many, 
greatly  reducing  the  yield. 

SEED  AND  CUTTING  — 

Small  seed  has  always  given 
me  the  best  yield  whenever 
the  season  was  favorable  and 
the  soil  rich.  Whenever  the 
season  is  poor  and  the  soil 
poor,  large  seed  cut  to  one 
eye  always  yields  the  best. 

Small  seed  comes  up  quicker, 
but  the  tops  from  large  seed 
cut  to  one  eye  die  first.  The 
reason  small  seed  gives  the 
best  yield  when  conditions 
are  favorable,  is  because  there 
are  four  to  six  stalks  in  the 
hill,  and  a  rich  soil  with  rea¬ 
sonable  rains  causes  them  to 
outyiekl  one  or  two  stalks  in 
a  hill.  Seed  almost  always 
brings  $1  per  bushel  here  in 
the  Spring,  and  as  machine- 
cut  seed  takes  two  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  hand-cut, 
there  is  a  saving  of  $2  per 
acre  by  hand-cutting,  and  $1 
will  pay  for  the  cutting  of  an 
acre  of  seed.  I  can  cut  80 
bushels  of  seed  per  day  with 
my  cutter,  and  have  made  a 
record  of  a  bushel  in  three 
minutes  several  times.  I  also 
much  prefer  machine-cut  seed 
to  use  in  the  Aspinwall  plant¬ 
er.  Cut  seed  is  stored  in  200 
crates,  and  I  have  kept  it  five  weeks  without  harm. 

FITTING  THE  GROUND. — I  plow  with  a  riding 
gang  plow,  and  harrow  with  a  riding  roller  harrow 
called  the  Imperial  Pulverizer,  that  harrows,  smooths, 
rolls  and  subpacks  all  at  one  job.  I  use  the  Aspin¬ 
wall  planter,  dropping  13  to  15  inches  in  the  row,  and 
rows  42  inches  apart.  I  use  wide  rows  because  I  have 
1,600-pound  horses,  and  wish  to  use  a  two-horse 
cultivator,  dig  without  skipping  every  other  row; 
above  all,  I  follow  the  digger  with  the  lister  the  next 
year,  and  plant  corn,  and  rows  42  inches  apart  are  as 
narrow  as  can  be  succesful.  In  my  soil,  I  prefer  drag 
bars  on  the  planter  to  cover  with,  to  any  disk  attach¬ 
ment.  Three  times  over  with  the  smoothing  harrow 
before  the  potatoes  are  up,  are  always  calculated  on, 
two  horses  drawing  the  harrow,  while  a  third  horse 
in  the  middle  is  ridden  by  the  driver.  This  early 
working  is  far  better  than  later  use  of  the  hoe. 


WEEDING  AND  CULTIVATING.— When  the  tops 
are  about  three  to  four  inches  tall,  and  on  a  bright 
sunny  day,  with  high  barometer,  the  weeder  is  run 
over  the  field.  I  take  the  big  1,200-pound  steel  roller, 
take  out  the  middle  drum,  set  the  other  two  drums 
one  foot  apart,  and  attach  weeder  behind,  a  simple 
lever  enabling  me  to  lift  the  weeder  at  will;  two 
large  horses  pull  the  outfit,  and  I  ride  on  the  roller, 
turning  at  the  end  as  easily  as  with  a  cultivator.  The 
roller  literally  planes  the  surface  between  the  rows 
for  36  inches  without  any  injury  to  the  tops  in  the 
rows,  and  this  gives  the  weeder  the  best  possible 
chance  to  get  in  its  work. 

I  used  to  practice  level  cultivation  with  Planet  Jr., 
tools,  and  sowed  millet  when  I  laid  the  crop  by,  to 
protect  the  crop  till  cool  weather;  but  since  3,000  to 
4,000  workmen  have  come  in  at  the  big  smelters  here, 
the  early  demand  has  caused  me  to  dig  and  sell  early, 


and  I  have  to  use  ridge  cultivation  to  protect  the  crop 
against  rot,  in  place  of  the  millet.  The  riding  two- 
horse  eight-tooth  cultivator  is  used  twice,  drawing 
the  earth  towards  the  row  each  time,  the  fenders 
being  used  the  first  time.  Up  to  now,  every  particle  of 
the  work  has  been  done  with  riding  machinery, 
which  scores  a  point  or  two  ahead  of  the  method  used 
at  Hope  Farm. 

HOW  LAID  BY. — Just  after  the  vines  settle  and  al¬ 
most  touch  between  the  rows,  the  crop  is  laid  by  with 
a  14-inch  lister,  with  side  rods  on  to  pick  up  and  hold 
up  the  vines  out  of  the  way  while  the  earth  is  being 
thrown  toward  the  rows.  These  rods  are  exactly 
similar  to  the  rods  used  on  the  double  celery-hiller 
made  by  the  Planet  Jr.  people,  and  they  do  the  work 
perfectly.  A  stiff-shanked  rolling  cutter  is  used  on 
the  beam,  and  the  little  subsoiler  runs  four  inches 
below  the  lister,  breaking  up  the  plow  pan,  stopping 


evaporation  in  case  of  drought,  and  preventing  wash¬ 
ing  in  case  of  excessive  wet.  Three  large  horses 
draw  this  rig,  and  the  work  done  is  simply  wonder¬ 
ful.  Every  year  for  the  past  30  years,  we  have  had 
a  periodical  flood  of  eight  to  ten  inches  of  rainfall  the 
last  week  in  June,  followed  by  a  four  to  six-weeks’ 
drought.  This  plan  of  laying  by  the  crop  is  the  best 
protection  against  this  flood,  and  the  after  baking  of 
the  soil.  This  flood  annually  rots  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  potatoes  grown  here,  so  that  scarcely  any  one 
grows  more  than  one  or  two  bushels,  and  the  man 
who  successfully  raises  and  digs  a  crop,  is  regarded 
as  a  freak  or  a  wizard,  and  as  all  potatoes  used  must 
be  shipped  in,  the  home  market  is  very  good,  ruling 
the  price  of  the  freight  (15  cents  per  bushel)  above 
Kansas  City  prices. 

I  am  located  right  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  natural-gas  belt  on  earth,  where  the 

rock  pressure  is  330  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  this 
whole  broad  prairie  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  continuous  manu¬ 
facturing  center.  Already  six 
large  1,000-retort  smelters  are 
in  operation,  employing  an 
army  of  men;  a  cement  plant 
is  being  built  that  will  turn 
out  300  car-loads  of  Portland 
cement  daily,  with  another 
army  of  men;  belt  and  elec¬ 
tric  railroads,  enormous  roll¬ 
ing  mills  and  galvanizing 
works,  sulphuric  acid  works 
and  mammoth  brick  plants  by 
the  dozen,  fertilizer  works 
using  rock  shipped  from  Mex¬ 
ico,  glass  works,  etc.,  abound. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
a  good  market. 

READY  FOR  DIGGING.— 
As  my  potato  rows  are  42 
inches  apart,  and  the  lister 
with  which  I  lay  them  by  is 
14  inches  wide,  this  leaves  the 
potato  ridges  28  inches  wide, 
six  inches  high,  and  the  sub¬ 
soiler  on  the  lister  has  sub¬ 
tiled  the  rows  a  distance  of 
four  inches  in  depth,  which 
affords  ample  protection 
against  our  annual  flood  the 
last  week  in  June,  and  the 
following  dry  spell.  As  soon 
as  laid  by,  the  vines  cover 
over  the  whole  row,  shading 
the  ridge  from  drought  while 
they  are  themselves  protected 
from  excessive  rain.  As  soon 
as  the  vines  die,  the  ridge  rows  are  in  fine  shape  to 
run  a  digger  over. 

The  editor  has  truly  said  that  different  styles  of 
potato  diggers  are  particularly  adapted  to  different 
soils.  The  Hoover  digger  will  not  work  here.  Only 
one  style  has  been  successful  in  my  soil,  and  that  is 
the  right-hand  pronged  plow.  This  plow  has  a  share 
16  inches  wide,  and  a  rolling  cutter  sets  off  two  inches 
from  the  beam,  making  the  furrow  18  inches  wide. 
The  rod  moldboard  throws  the  soil  straight  up  and 
to  one  side,  so  that  it  pitches  the  soil  end  over  end, 
and  the  potatoes  and  fine  soil  sift  through  the  two 
sets  of  rods  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
where  a  set  of  drag  bars,  placed  only  one  inch  apart, 
drag  all  the  tubers  out  on  top  of  the  loose  earth.  The 
other  diggers  have  been  tried,  but  do  not  give  very 
good  satisfaction  in  this  soil.  c.  j.  NORTON. 

Allen  Co.,  Kansas. 
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THE  SHORT  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Whai  Farm  Boys  Think  of  it. 

As  most  readers  know,  many  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  now  give  a  short  course  during  the  Winter.  This 
Is  designed  for  boys  and  men  who  cannot  well  take  the 
time  to  attend  the  college  during  the  Summer.  These 
courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  an  Insight  into 
some  of  the  “whys”  of  agriculture.  Some  men  of  middle 
years  attend  these  courses.  We  are  often  asked  whether 
it  pays  to  try  to  spend  this  time  at  the  college.  For 
answer,  we  propose  to  let  some  of  the  students  talk. 
Here  are  letters  from  farmers’  boys.  We  shall  hear 
from  older  men  later: 

Wants  to  Make  a  Stockman. 

The  instruction  and  training  that  I  received  in  the 
short  course  of  agriculture  at  Madison  are,  and  will 
he,  of  much  practical  good  to  me  as  one  who  intends 
to  follow  agriculture  as  my  life  work.  The  expense 
for  attending  the  course  of  two  Winters  of  three 
months  each  Winter  is  not  a  considerable  amount, 
as  there  are  no  tuition  charges  for  residents  of  this 
State,  and  board  and  rooms  can  be  got  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

The  line  that  most  interested  me  was  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  although  the  other  studies  were  extremely 
interesting,  and  afford  much  information  that  can  be 
utilized  in  nearly  every  operation  in  farm  work.  In 
live  stock  we  were  first  given  drill  with  the  score 
card  on  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  use  of  the  score  card  is  to  teach  the  importance 
and  different  values  of  different  parts  of  an  animal, 
and  call  attention  to  the  weaknesses  and  strong 
points,  as  well  as  the  true  type  and  characteristics  of 
the  breed.  In  a  study  of  the  breeds,  we  are  taught 
wherein  one  breed  differs  from  the  other  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  size,  markings,  form  and  general  char¬ 
acteristics.  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  fair  knowledge 
of  the  different  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  wherein  one  breed  is  superior  and  one  in¬ 
ferior  to  another;  also  how  the  characteristics  of  one 
compare  with  another.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  instruction  received  there  will  certainly  enable  me 
to  breed,  select  and  feed  live  stock  better  than  if  I 
had  not  taken  the  course. 

In  farming,  people  go  around  and  do  certain  things, 
when  if  they  were  asked  why  they  do  a  thing  that 
way  and  this  way,  they  could  not  tell  the  reason;  or 
perhaps,  that  is  the  way  their  fathers  or  neighbors  do 
it.  In  the  short  course,  we  are  taught  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  many  things,  such  as  cultivation,  bac¬ 
terial  development,  deep  or  shallow  tillage,  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  and  many  other  things,  so  that  from  the  work 
we  do,  we  are  more  certain  of  the  results  that  will 
come  about.  I  can  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that 
students  taking  the  course  do  take  positions  of  greater 
responsibility,  and  consequently  command  more 
wages  than  ordinary  farmhands.  In  my  own  case, 
had  I  not  had  work  of  my  own,  I  might  have  accepted 
a  position  as  manager  of  a  dairy  of  150  Jersey  cows. 
I  think  that  young  men  that  have,  first,  the  ambition, 
and  second,  the  desire  for  more  information  in  their 
line  of  work,  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity. 
To  get  the  most  out  of  the  course,  one  should  have  a 
fairly  good  education,  as  he  will  be  better  able  to 
handle  the  work,  and  get  the  most  out  of  the  lectures 
and  different  calculations  that  he  is  expected  to  per¬ 
form.  L.  P.  MARTINY. 

Wisconsin. 

An  Iowa  General  Farmer. 

I  certainly  think  the  time  spent  at  Madison  last 
Winter  was  well  spent,  as  I  consider  the  work  in¬ 
tensely  practical.  I  am  especially  interested  in  the 
stock  business,  and  think  that,  were  I  unable  to 
finish  the  course,  what  I  have  already  learned  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  me.  Suppose  a  young  man  does 
not  care  to  raise  stock,  but  simply  carry  on  a  farm,  he 
will  there  be  taught  the  needs  of  the  soil,  how  to  man¬ 
age  it  under  different  conditions,  what  particular 
grain  is  best  adapted  to  certain  soils,  etc.  If  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  fruit  farming,  he  will  learn  how  to  select, 
plant  and  care  for  his  fruit,  and  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  carry  it  on  more  successfully.  If  he  is  of  another 
turn  of  mind,  and  wishes  to  go  into  the  dairy  business, 
the  lectures  by  Dr.  Babcock  and  Prof.  Carlyle,  and  the 
regular  training  in  the  farm  dairy  will  enable  him  to 
produce  a  first-class  article  that  will  command  a  good 
price.  And  if,  like  myself,  he  desires  to  become  a 
general  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  the  information  he 
will  receive  will  be  of  almost  untold  value  to  him,  for 
he  will  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  different  breeds,  and  be  better  able  to  de¬ 
cide  which  breed  is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  in  his  particular  locality.  He  will  Know  more 
about  how  to  care  for  and  raise  a  good  animal,  and, 
what  is  more,  he  will  know  a  good  animal  when  he 
sees  one.  All  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practice  in 
the  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  and  the  study  of 
other  subjects  which  cannot  but  be  interesting  and 
useful  to  any  farmer. 

I  would,  most  assuredly,  advise  any  young  man  who 


intends  to  become  a  farmer  to  take  this  course.  If  a 
young  man  is  to  start  in  business,  or  become  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  and  be  successful,  he  must  be  educated. 
How  much  more  necessary  that  the  farmer,  who  is 
constantly  meeting  new  conditions  and  questions  hard 
to  solve,  should  oe  able  to  meet  them  intelligently. 
A  farmer  cannot  be  too  well  educated  along  his 
especial  line  of  work,  therefore,  I  say,  let  every  young 
man  thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  the  work  which 
he  has  undertaken.  vernon  glidden. 

Iowa. 


PICKLES  FOR  PROFIT. 

The  Crop  That  Helped  Earn  a  Farm. 

This  is  a  true  story  of  grit,  cucumber  pickles,  and 
hard  work.  To  these  must  be  added  strawberries, 
push,  and  potatoes;  altogether,  a  queer  combination — 
but  it  won.  Mr.  C.  W.  Gilleland,  of  Van  Buren 
County,  Mich.,  supplied  the  grit,  push,  and  hard  work 
—in  liberal  quantities — and  Dame  Nature  did  the  rest. 
The  40  acres  which  comprise  his  farm  were  wild  land 
two  years  ago — a  mass  of  stumps,  logs,  and  brush; 
to-day,  when  I  drove  over  to  see  the  place,  I  found  a 
remarkable  change. 

“And  all  owing  to  cucumber  pickles?”  I  asked,  in 
amazement.  But  few  stumps  remained;  28  acres  were 
cleared  and  under  cultivation;  a  neat  cottage  had 
been  built — yet  I  knew  that  this  young  man  had 
started  two  years  ago  with  “nothing  down  and  no¬ 
thing  a  month,”  or  thereabouts. 

“Not  entirely  to  cucumbers,”  he  replied,  “but  the 
pickles  have  certainly  done  a  large  share  of  it.  What’s 
more,  I  like  the  crop  on  account  of  what  it  has  done 
for  me.” 

“How  many  acres?”  I  asked. 

“Two,  all  we  can  tend  to,  and  get  pickers  for.” 

“And  what  does  it  pay  you  per  acre,  on  an  aver¬ 
age?” 

“Somewhere  around  $50  net;  some  years  more,  some 
years  less.  It  takes  new  land  to  do  it,  though;  cucum- 


SORTING  THE  CUCUMBER  CROP.  d'Fig.  251. 

bers  seem  to  do  better  on  virgin  soil.” 

“When  do  you  plant,  and  how  much  seed  per  acre?” 

“Usually  about  June  15— the  bugs  are  not  likely  to 
be  so  plentiful  then.  The  factory  furnishes  the  seed- 
one  pound  to  the  acre— taking  the  price  (40  cents  per 
pound)  out  of  the  crop.  We  plant  in  hills  five  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  cultivate  as  for  field  corn  until 
the  vines  cover  the  ground.  Of  course,  considerable 
hand  hoeing  has  to  be  done,  too.” 

“You  sell  to  a  local  factory,  then?” 

“Yes;  under  contract.  The  factory  agrees  to  take 
the  crop — subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  grading, 
etc. — for  75  cents  per  100  pounds  (about  two  bushels). 
The  picking  is  done  in  half-bushel  baskets,  and  the 
pickles  are  sorted  after  being  brought  to  the  packing 
shed.  As  you  see,  Fig.  251,  our  shed  is  only  a  rough 
affair  of  poles  and  blankets,  aid  the  grading  stand  a 
simple  homemade  one.  Grading  is  done  entirely  by 
the  eye— and  hands;  two  to  four  inches  long  is  the 
required  pickle  size.  Seconds— that  is,  those  running 
four  to  five  inches  long— are  taken  by  the  factory,  but 
at  the  reduced  price  of  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  Any¬ 
thing  above  this  size,  or  over-ripe,  is  unsalable.” 

“Then  you  must  have  to  pick  every  day  or  so.” 

“We  do,  or  the  pickles  would  soon  be  full  grown 
cucumbers,  and,  worse  yet,  they  would  stop  yielding. 
Unless  the  weather  is  cold,  the  patch  must  be  gone 
over  regularly  every  two  days,  and  every  cucumber 
over  two  inches  long  must  come  off.  Just  missing  one 
day,  in  warm,  ripening  weather,  means  quite  a  loss 
to  us.” 

“What  do  you  pay  the  pickers?” 

“Thirty  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  some  instances, 
pickle  growers  pay  by  the  day  for  such  help — $1  for 
10  hours’  work,  and  it’s  mighty  hard  work,  too; 
there’s  nothing  harder  that  I  know  of — unless  it’s 
clearing  and  stumping.  Strawberry  picking  isn’t  in 
it  for  real  hard,  back-aching  work.  Just  try  it  and 
see!” 


“How  many  pickers  does  it  require  to  handle  your 
patch?” 

“Four,  if  they  are  hustlers.  This  year,  we  started 
picking  August  5,  but  as  the  weather  kept  unusually 
cool  until  lately,  we  were  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
work  without  hiring.  Now  that  it’s  warm  again,  we 
have  to  hire  help.  It’s  often  difficult  to  get  good 
pickers,  so  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  overwork  at 
it  ourselves.  If  every  pickle  eater  would  pick  a 
bushel  of  his  favorite  appetizer — he  wouldn’t  need 
any  appetizer;  the  only  problem  would  be,  where  to 
get  dinner  enough!” 

In  walking  over  the  farm,  I  noticed  a  fine  field  of 
buckwheat,  and  one  of  German  millet,  also  a  new 
strawberry  patch,  with  runners  setting  nicely;  a  po¬ 
tato  patch,  and  a  promising  young  peach  orchard. 

“So  you  go  in  for  strawberries  and  peaches  too,  do 
you?” 

“Yes,  strawberries  are,  next  to  pickles,  my  main 
money  crop.  Some  years  they  pay  better  than  pickles. 
The  peaches  I  set  on  that  high  land  because  it  seems 
just  the  place  for  them;  they  ought  to  be  earning 
something  in  a  few  years;  then  we  can  cut  down  the 
pickle  acreage  a  little,  and  save  our  backs.” 

Further  conversation  with  Mr.  Gilleland  developed 
some  interesting  details.  The  story  of  how  some  big 
business  enterprise  came  into  existence,  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  charm;  but  the  story  of  how  a  farm  was  evolved 
from  chaos,  without  money  or  backing  of  any  kind,  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  most  interesting  of  all  true  stories. 

“I  started  with  $50,  a  pair  of  hands,  and  a  few 
clothes.  Yes,  I  had  a  horse,  too,  one  that  cost  $6  in 
a  year  when  horses  sold  for  almost  anything.  I  had 
no  land,  no  house  or  barn,  no  harness,  no  tools— 
nothing  but  the  $50  and  the  cheap  horse.  Well,  I 
finally  managed  to  buy  these  40  acres,  on  a  contract, 
paying  my  $50  down  to  bind  the  bargain.  Then  I 
pitched  in  and  cut  enough  stove  wood  from  logs  and 
odds  and  ends  (the  standing  timber  being  already 
gone),  to  buy  a  harness  and  a  few  necessary  farm 
tools,  etc.  Next,  I  cleared  off  a  piece  of  the  land,  and 
planted,  potatoes;  they  panned  out  first-rate,  and  I 
sold  them  for  enough  to  buy  lumber  and  material  to 
build  this  house  with.  I  did  a  good  deal  of  the  build¬ 
ing  myself,  and  sailed  as  close  to  the  wind  as  I  could. 
Sometimes  I  worked  on  my  own  place,  and  sometimes 
I  worked  for  the  neighbors,  or  at  any  job  that  came 
handy  and  promised  a  few  dollars.” 

“Didn’t  you  get  discouraged  now  and  then?” 

“No;  I  hadn’t  time.  I  kept  on  clearing,  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  soon  I  had  strawberries  and  cucumbers 
agoing;  then  the  money  came  in  faster,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  buy  a  wagon  and  another  horse  and  har¬ 
ness.  That’s  about  the  story,  though  you  couldn’t  be¬ 
gin  to  get  all  the  hard  work  into  it  if  you  wrote  all 
day.  I’ve  done  pretty  well,  altogether,  and  am  thank¬ 
ful.  I’ve  made  payments  on  the  farm;  I’ve  bought  a 
good  new  team  and  a  brand  new  wagon;  there’s  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  house,  and  tools  enough  on  the  farm. 
The  farm  that  I  bought  for  $800  two  years  ago,  is  now 
worth  $2,000.  We  are  only  four  miles  from  town,  and 
this  one-time  wilderness  is  settling  up  fast.” 

W.  E.  ANDREWS. 

FRUIT  INSPECTION  LAWS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Keeping  Out  Inferior  California  Fruit. 

Your  reference  to  the  strict  quarantine  in  Seattle 
(page  606)  against  fruit  coming  from  California  in¬ 
fested  with  the  larvae  of  noxious  insects,  especially 
the  Codling  moth,  from  which  we  on  the  Puget  Sound 
are  practically  free,  leads  me  to  say  that  our  statute 
here  is  based  largely  upon  the  California  law,  and 
gives  the  inspector  the  power  to  condemn  and  destroy 
such  infested  fruit,  also  such  as  may  be  decayed  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  health.  San  Francisco,  here¬ 
tofore,  has  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  making 
our  Puget  Sound  ports  a  dumping-ground  for  much 
of  her  surptus  and  refuse  stock,  when  her  own  mar¬ 
kets  were  congested.  This  fact  has  done  more  to  in¬ 
jure  our  fruit  interests  here  than  anything  else— not 
alone  from  the  spreading  of  dangerous  insect  pests, 
but  from  the  general  demoralization  of  prices  here  as 
the  result.  We  have  an  inspector  now  at  Seattle,  the 
principal  port  of  entry  and  distributing  point,  who  is 
strictly  enforcing  the  law,  much  to  the  delight  of  our 
fruit  growers,  and  the  disgust  of  the  larger  com¬ 
mission  merchants  of- that  city. 

When  secretary  of  the  old  State  Board  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  I  had  much  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  the  present 
horticultural  law,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  inspection  and  condemning  of 
goods  proved  to  be  infested  and  dangerous  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  and  interests,  will  be  found  to  conflict  with 
the  interstate  laws  regulating  commerce.  In  only  one 
respect  do  I  think  it  bad  in  its  present  form,  as 
amended  by  our  last  Legislature.  Our  old  horticul¬ 
tural  law  provided  for  seven  districts  in  the  State, 
with  an  inspector  in  each,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000  a 
year,  in  all.  Now  each  county  is  cQmpellqfl  to  »P- 
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point  and  pay  an  inspector,  increasing  the  cost  to  the 
State  10  to  15  fold.  The  greater  proportion  of  such 
work,  I  think,  is  utterly  needless.  Our  farmers 
and  landholders  here  are  overburdened  with  taxation; 
land  in  my  own  neighborhood,  of  a  present  market 
value  not  to  exceed  $10  per  acre,  is  paying  a  yearly 
tax  of  about  $2  per  acre.  The  trouble  here  is  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  electorate  pay  no  State  or 
local  tax  at  all,  even  being  exempt  from  the  poll  tax 
formerly  in  force  here.  So  we  find  we  can  have  no 
check  upon  the  multiplication  of  officers  and  public 
expenditure.  j.  f.  c. 

Skagit,  Wash. 


THE  FARM  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Great  Value  of  a  Spring. 

After  an  experience  of  over  25  years  with  wells, 
deep  and  shallow,  pumped  by  engine  and  windmill,  I 
would  certainly  say  ‘‘Don’t  do  it”,  if  you  have  a  “beau¬ 
tiful  spring”  only  1,350  feet  distant,  with  an  even 
down  grade.  By  all  means,  get  the  pipe,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  iron,  but  wood  or  fiber  must  be  cheaper  if  iron 
pipe  has  gone  up  as  you  say  it  has.  I  bought  two-inch 
wrought  iron  pipe,  black,  for  5*4  cents,  with  coup¬ 
lings,  last  year.  But  if  the  grade  is  even,  and  you 
propose  to  let  the  water  run,  a  two-inch  wooden  pipe 
would  last  longer  than  iron  in  the  ground,  can  be  got 
wrapped  to  stand  a  good  pressure,  and  you  will  have 
better  water  with  wood.  I  have  used  lots  of  this  wood 
pipe,  and  it  is  0.  K.,  and  easier  to  lay  than  Iron. 

Don’t  put  in  less  than  1%-inch  pipe,  but  two-inch 
would  be  better;  friction  stops  the  flow  terribly  in  a 
small  pipe,  and  it  clogs  easily.  After  the  pipe  is  in, 
you  are  done  for  a  while,  whereas  with  well  and  en¬ 
gine  you  have  probably  expended  just  as  much  and 
more,  and  have  the  water  to  get  yet,  with  no  end  of 
repairs.  Pumps  always  need  some  tinkering,  and  if 
you  pump  by  hand,  it  is  a  job,  besides  freezing  in 
Winter,  and  for  storage,  you  have  to  drink  tank 
water,  and  that  means  dead-rat,  soup  occasionally,  if 
boys  take  care  of  things,  and  leave  the  cover  off. 

I  have  a  large  14-foot  windmill  on  a  100-foot  well 
(27  feet  of  water  in  well),  but  it  hasn’t  pumped  a 
drop  in  two  weeks — no  wind  strong  enough — and  1 
have  to  haul  water  for  house  use  from  a  spring,  and 
drive  my  horses  to  the  creek  half  a  mile.  The  well  is 
too  hard  for  hand  pumping;  boys  prefer  to  haul  the 
water  when  watering  the  team.  Of  course,  if  your 
spring  “goes  dry”  at  any  time,  the  well  you  must 
have,  but  a  good  strong  spring  of  living  water  is 
worth  spending  some  money  on  to  bring  it  where  you 
want  it.  i).  k. 

Crenshaw,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  spring  is  now  very  low,  with  hardly 
enough  water  for  our  use.  All  through  New  York 
State,  in  the  dry  districts,  we  hear  of  dry  springs. 
We  should  judge  that  the  deep  drilled  well  is  having 
its  innings  after  this  dry  season. 


GREEN’S  TARTARIAN  CHERRY. 

When  I  bought  our  Rochester  home,  containing  five 
acres,  there  were  located  at  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  about  30  feet  distant,  three  cherry  trees,  not 
less  than  35  or  40  years  old.  I  used  to  pass  this 
place  on  my  way  to  the  city  when  a  boy  living  on 
the  farm  where  I  was  born,  in  the  town  of  Rush,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  these  trees  were  growing  on  this  spot 
at  that  early  date.  One  of  the  trees  bears  firm  white 
cherries,  and  two  of  them  black  cherries,  which  have 
never  failed  to  fruit  abundantly  so  far  back  as  the 
oldest  inhabitant  can  remember.  The  man  of  whom 
we  purchased  the  place  stated  that  the  trees  had 
borne  every  year  heavy  crops,  and  that  he  had  sold,  in 
one  season,  $50  worth  of  fruit  from  the  three  trees. 

I  have  in  my  day  seen  many  cherry  trees,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  that  have  borne  so  abundantly 
and  regularly  as  these  black  cherries.  They  have  sold 
in  the  market  as  Black  Tartarian,  and  I  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  are  the  Black  Tartarian,  but  the 
fruit  remains  in  perfect  condition  on  the  trees  longer 
than  it  does  upon  other  cherry  trees  I  have  known, 
which  has  excited  my  curiosity.  I  do  not  know  that 
Black  Tartarian  was  known  35  years  ago. 

The  fruit  upon  these  trees  has  often  remained  there 
in  eatable  condition  for  nearly  a  month.  I  have  taken 
buds  from  these  old  trees,  and  worked  them  upon 
young  stocks,  and  have  called  those  thus  propagated 
Green’s  Black  Tartarian.  They  are  vigorous,  upright 
growers,  resembling  Black  Tartarian  in  wood,  in  leaf 
and  bud.  I  have  never  seen  any  larger  cherries  than 
these.  The  photographs  I  have  sent  you,  see  Fig.  250, 
do  not  do  credit  to  the  size  of  these  cherries.  I  claim 
that  no  photograph  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  size  of 
fruit,  or  of  mountains  either,  for  that  matter. 

These  trees  are  not  over  10  feet  apart,  the  branches 
intermingling.  They  have  not  received  any  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  many  years,  the  ground  beneath  them  being 


covered  with  sod.  This  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a 
clayey  subsoil.  The  trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 
The  lower  branches  have  been  sawed  off,  which  will, 
probably,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  trees  later. 
These  trees  have  never  been  attacked  seriously  by  any 
insect.  We  have  never  sprayed  them,  and  the  fruit  is 
unusually  free  from  blemish  of  any  kind. 

We  warn  our  friends  from  using  the  buds  of  old 
trees  like  these  for  propagation,  since  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  buds  taken  from  the  old  trees  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  a  growth  on  the  young  stock.  Buds 
taken  from  the  new  growth  of  such  old  trees  often 
turn  out  to  be  blossom  buds.  They  blossom  on  the 
young  stock,  and  perish.  I  have  just  come  across  the 
entry  in  the  books,  showing  that  1,214  pounds  of 
cherries  were  picked  from  these  three  old  trees. 
These  sold  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  three  cents 
per  pound  at  wholesale,  I  being  absent  on  a  vacation 
at  that  time.  I  think  it  possible  they  could  have  been 
sold  at  five  cents  per  pound,  but  at  three  cents  per 
pound,  the  fruit  of  these  three  trees  came  to  $36.42,  or 
a  little  over  $12  per  tree.  Assuming  that  70  of  these 
cherry  trees  could  be  placed  upon  one  acre,  the  gross 
receipts  would  have  been  $840,  at  three  cents  per 
pound.  The  above  yield  is  about  the  average  one  for 
these  old  trees,  which  have  never  missed  bearing  a 
crop,  so  far  as  is  known.  ciias.  a.  green. 

CURING  ONION  SMUT. 

The  branch  office  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  for  doing  work  in  the  Second  Judicial  District, 


A  CALF-COW  MILKS  AT  SIX  MONTHS  OLD  Fig.  252. 

See  Page  682. 

includes  Greater  New  York,  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island,  and  Rockland,  Orange,  Westchester,  Dutchess 
and  Putnam  Counties.  Mr.  F.  A.  Serrine,  entomolo¬ 
gist,  is  in  charge. 

One  of  the  most  important  experiments  this  year 
is  with  the  Onion  smut,  which  has  played  such  sad 
havoc  the  past  season.  It  has  been  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  in  Orange  County  and  Connecticut,  where 
so  many  growers  make  a  specialty  of  onion  culture. 
It  has  been  bad  this  season  wherever  onions  have 
been  grown  in  succession  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
disease  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  the  spores  remain 
in  the  soil,  reappearing  after  half  a  dozen  years, 
whenever  onions  are  again  grown.  The  disease  is 
parasitical  and  self-propagating  by  means  of  spores, 
or  seeds,  like  corn  smut.  Smut  attacks  the  onion  at 
the  time  the  seed  germinates,  and  then  only.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  shows  itself  in  black  streaks  on  the  stems; 
afterwards  the  stems  burst,  and  the  black  powder  is 
seen  more  plainly.  The  onion  never  develops,  but 
rots.  The  disease  assimilates  the  food  which  the 
onion  prepares  for  itself.  The  roots  of  the  smut 
penetrate  the  cells  of  the  onion,  causing  the  streaky 
appearance. 

The  New  York  market  demands  a  small  onion,  or 
one  of  medium  size.  Restaurants  and  families  often 
use  only  one  to  flavor  some  dish,  and  if  a  large  onion 
is  used,  it  must  be  cut  in  two,  and  the  half  wasted. 


The  demand  for  small  pickling  onions  is  enormous. 
These  are  raised  from  the  seed,  and  are  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  disease. 

One  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  disease  is  to 
start  the  seed  in  hotbeds  or  seed-beds  of  new  soil, 
and  transplant  to  the  field.  All  danger  of  the  disease 
is  thus  obliterated,  because,  as  stated  before,  the 
smut  attacks  only  the  germinating  seed. 

If  the  disease  has  gained  a  foothold  in  the  soil,  and 
the  grower  does  not  wish  to  use  seed-beds,  the  remedy 
is  sulphur  mixed  with  land  plaster,  and  sown  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drills.  The  latter  is  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  The  proportion  is  100  pounds  of  sulphur  to 
an  equal  amount  of  lime  by  weight,  or  land  plaster 
by  measure.  The  weights  and  measures  of  lime  and 
plaster  are  not  interchangeable  terms.  The  above 
refers  to  amounts  for  drilling.  If  sown  broadcast,  100 
pounds  of  sulphur  to  500  pounds  of  lime  or  plaster,  is 
the  correct  proportion.  If  drilling  is  practiced,  apply 
when  the  seed  is  sown,  by  placing  the  mixture  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drill.  If  broadcasted,  harrow  the  ground 
before  the  crop  is  sown. 

In  no  case,  will  the  remedy  save  the  entire  crop. 
Most  growers  use  double  the  quantity  of  seed  required. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  where  Onion  smut  is 
likely  to  show  itself.  s. 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL  OR  NITRATE. 

Why  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  Used  on  Grass. 

A  subscriber  in  Maine  notes  the  advice  to  use  nitrate 
of  soda  on  grass  or  grain.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  largely 
used  in  his  State.  Why  not  use  that  in  place  of  the 
nitrate?  Is  the  latter  any  better? 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL  SLOW. — Cotton-seed  meal  is 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  organic  nitrogen,  and  may  be 
used  with  success  as  a  fertilizer  for  grass.  The  disad¬ 
vantage  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  top-dressing  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  feed  the  plant  until  it  changes 
into  a  nitrate,  and  inasmuch  as  this  change  not  only 
takes  place  slowly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  since  it  takes  place  only  when  temperature  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable,  a  much  heavier  application  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  needed  nitrogen  for  a  de¬ 
finite  increase  in  crop,  than  would  be  required  in  the 
case  of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  the  preparation  of  land 
for  seeding  with  grass,  this  fertilizing  material  may 
serve  as  the  source  of  potential  nitrogen,  because  of 
the  reasons  given,  but  it  cannot  fulfill  all  of  the  con¬ 
ditions,  or  meet  the  special  needs  so  well  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  in  an  organic  form, 
which  must  change.  The  advantage  of  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  top-dressing  lies,  first,  in  its  extreme  solubility, 
which  is  an  advantage,  since  it  rapidly  sinks  to  lower 
layers  of  the  soil,  thus  encouraging  a  deeper  root  sys¬ 
tem,  consequently  a  greater  drought-resisting  power 
on  the  part  of  the  crop;  and  second,  in  its  entire  avail¬ 
ability,  or  its  immediate  appropriation  by  the  plant. 
No  time  is  required  to  change  this  form  into  some 
other  form;  it  is  appropriated  immediately  the  roots 
come  in  contact  with  it. 

NITRATE  IS  RAPID. — If  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied 
to  a  grass  field  previous  to  a  rain,  the  nitrate  is  dis¬ 
tributed  everywhere  in  the  soil,  and  the  plant  roots 
come  in  contact  with  it  everywhere;  if  too  heavy 
rains  do  not  follow,  the  entire  amount,  or  a  very  large 
part  of  it,  is  appropriated  early  in  the  season,  thus 
invigorating  and  strengthening  the  plant  at  a  time 
when  conditions  are  not  yet  favorable  for  changing 
the  nitrogen  existing  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  that  ap¬ 
plied  in  organic  forms,  into  die  nitrate  form.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  in  reference  to  the  use  of  nitrogen  for  grass  is, 
first,  that  the  organic  forms  be  freely  used  before 
seeding,  as  these  change  slowly,  and  in  their  slow 
change  into  nitrate,  gradually  and  continuously  feed 
the  plant,  but  not  to  apply  such  a  quantity  as  would 
supply  the  entire  needs  of  a  series  of  crops,  for  al¬ 
though  a  waste  may  not  occur,  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
It;  besides,  there  is  no  need  of  advancing  the  money 
for  all  of  the  nitrogen  needed  for  subsequent  crops 
until  they  are  ready  to  use  it.  Second,  since  we  have 
the  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  form,  which  is  practically 
as  cheap  as  the  organic,  and  which  is  immediately 
available,  we  use  it  as  a  top-dressing  when  the  plant 
can  make  the  best  use  of  it,  viz.,  in  the  Spring  after 
the  grass  has  been  started,  and  before  changes  in  the 
soil  are  active. 

In  reference  to  the  possible  losses  that  may  occur 
from  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  grass  fields, 
it  is  my  judgment,  based  upon  careful  observations 
made  for  a  number  of  years,  that  large  losses  are  not 
likely  to  occur.  e.  b.  voorheks. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

Onion  smut  and  the  Onion  maggot  have  always  given 
much  trouble  to  onion  growers.  We  have  been  surprised 
to  find  that  the  large  growers  have  as  yet  found  practi¬ 
cally  no  remedy  for  these  troubles.  Most  of  them  say, 
"Let  the  maggots  eat,  or  find  a  new  place  to  grow  the 
onions.”  Our  scientific  men  are  advocating  the  use  of 
sulphur  for  the  Onion  smut,  and  on  a  small  scale,  this 
remedy  seems  to  have  proved  effective. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Various  Fruit  Notes. 


G.  S.,  (No  Address).— 1.  Is  Fall  a  good  time 
to  set  peach  trees?  2.  Would  strawberries 
grown  in  a  peach  orchard  be  an  injury  to 
the  latter?  3.  What  causes  apple  trees  of 
last  Spring’s  setting  to  blight;  also  plum 
and  pear  trees?  e.  s. 

Ans. — 1.  Fall  is  not  a  good  time  to 
set  peach  trees,  except  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  in  some  of  the  most  southern 
States.  2.  Strawberries  will  not  injure 
a  young  peach  orchard  if  they  are  kept 
well  cultivated  and  manured.  That  is 
about  as  good  a  crop  as  can  be  grown 
on  the  land  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  3.  Blight  on  apple  and  pear 
trees  is  the  work  of  a  disease  germ  that 
produces  what  is  commonly  known  as 
fire  blight.  Every  branch  affected  with 
it  should  be  cut  off  carefully,  and  fully 
a  foot  below  where  any  signs  of  the 
disease  appear.  Plum  trees  are  not  af¬ 
fected  with  this  disease,  but  with  black- 
knot,  and  several  kinds  of  leaf  blights. 
These  may  all  be  largely  avoided  by 
thorough  treatment  at  the  right  times. 
Specific  information  can  be  had  of  our 
several  State  experiment  stations  and 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Washington. 


Experience  with  Cow  Peas. 

A.  B.  TV.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.—  About  the 
middle  of  July  (after  the  removal  of  the 
wheat  crop  following  corn)  on  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive  clay  soil,  we  sowed  with  a  grain 
drill,  without  fertilizer,  about  1%  bushel 
per  acre  of  Black  cow  peas,  with  the  view 
of  turning  them  under  this  Fall  for  wheat. 
We  find  no  trace  of  root  galls  on  any  of 
these  plants.  If  this  gives  any  indication 
of  the  ingredients  most  needed  in  the  soil 
for  the  coming  wheat  crop,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  profit  by  your  suggestion  as  to  the  kind 
of  commercial  fertilizer  to  use  for  this 
field.  On  another  field,  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  on  quite  sandy  and  light  soil,  we 
sowed  broadcast,  without  fertilizer,  at  the 
same  time,  the  same  kind  of  peas,  which 
have  grown  much  more  luxuriantly,  and 
the  roots  are  covered  with  red  warty 
growths,  some  as  large  as  marbles.  No 
crop  but  rye  has  been  grown  on  this  field 
for  several  years.  Last  Spring,  we  plant¬ 
ed  the  field  with  peach  and  pear  trees  in 
the  rye;  later  the  rye,  when  in  head,  was 
turned  under,  and  later  plowed  again  and 
rolled  after  the  peas  were  sown.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  trees,  should  the  peas  be 
turned  under  green  this  Fall,  or  left  till 
next  Spring? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  E.  B.  VOORIIEES. 


The  presence  or  absence  of  root  galls 
on  this  plant  is  no  indication  of  the 
needs  of  the  soil  in  respect  to  fertility 
elements,  but  simply  indicates  that  the 
bacteria  which  are  responsible  for  the 
root  galls  are  not  present  in  one  soil, 
and  are  present  in  the  other.  Besides, 
the  presence  of  root  galls  indicates  that 
the  plant  has  more  than  likely  obtained 
its  nitrogen  from  the  air,  rather  than 
from  the  soil,  as  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  nitrogen  is  appropriated 
from  the  air  only  when  the  root  galls 
are  present.  In  order  that  you  may  dis¬ 
tribute  these  bacteria,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  soil  from  the  field  containing 
them  shall  be  distributed  over  the  field 
which  does  not  contain  them.  A  wagon¬ 
load  spread  over  three  or  four  acres 
would  be  sufficient  to  introduce  the  bac¬ 
teria.  We  have  practiced  this  method  at 
the  College  Farm  with  success,  where 
we  have  not  found  the  bacteria  to  be 
present  everywhere. 

In  the  fertilization  of  the  field  for 
wheat,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
needed  more  than  anything  else  is  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  relatively  rich  in  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments,  as  the  nitrogen  in  the  cow  peas 
would  be  likely  to  furnish  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrogen  necessary.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  very  good,  applied  at  the  rate  of  200 


pounds  per  acre: 

Nitrate  of  soda.... 

Tankage  . . 

Acid  phosphate  .. 
Muriate  of  potash 


.  50  lbs, 
250  “ 
650  “ 
50  *« 


In  reference  to  the  time  of  turning 
under  the  cow  peas  on  your  orchard,  I 
have  to  say  that,  so  far  as  obtaining  all 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  crop  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  better  that  they  be  plowed 
under  this  Fall,  but  inasmuch  as  late 
Fall  plowing  is  not  advisable  in  or¬ 
chards,  I  think  it  would  be  safer  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  cover  the  ground  during 
the  Winter,  and  then  turn  them  under 
early  in  the  Spring.  The  trees  should  be 
fertilized  then  with  about  300  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  following  formula: 


Ground  bone  . 250  lbs. 

Acid  phosphate  . 450  “ 

Muriate  of  potash . 300  “ 


Cheap  and  Easy  Spraying. 

F.  It.,  Pasco,  O. — Several  different  papers 
state  that  three  tablespoonfuls  of  potash 
in  about  five  gallons  of  water,  will  kill  all 
lice  and  insects  on  plants,  including  even 
San  Jos6  scale,  without  injuring  tender 
foliage.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this?  This 
would  make  spraying  cheap  and  easy. 

Ans. — The  idea  that  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  potash  dissolved  in  five  gallons  of 
water  will  kill  any  insects  on  plants, 
even  the  tenderest  plant  lice,  I  believe 
to  be  pure  nonsense.  I  have  seen  plant 
lice  sprayed  with  a  similar  solution,  and 
afterward  saw  some  of  them  carrying 
around  on  their  backs  small  crystals 
which  had  formed  from  the  evaporation 
of  the  liquid.  The  writer  does  not  state 
what  kind  of  potash,  whether  it  is  the 
muriate  of  potash  or  the  potash  lye. 
The  former  would  have  no  effect  upon 
the  insects,  while  the  latter  would  have 
but  very  little  used  in  the  quantity 
stated,  but  might  kill  some  insects  if 
used  much  stronger,  but  there  would 
then  be  danger  of  injuring  the  foliage. 
The  only  way  for  F.  R.  to  satisfy  himself 
is  to  get  some  of  the  potash  and  try  it. 

M.  V.  SLINGEBLAND. 

Bringing  Up  Worn-Out  Land. 

G.  F.  I.,  Dresden,  N.  Y.—I  have  a  piece  of 
land  of  about  25  or  30  acres,  that  was 
bought  as  an  addition  to  the  farm  I  now 
own.  Before  its  purchase,  the  hay  had 
been  cut  off  for  15  or  16  years,  and  sold 
off,  nothing  being  replaced,  and  scarcely 
anything  plowed.  It  was  not  pastured  at 
all.  Finally  the  grass  ran  out,  and  since 
I  have  owned  it  I  have  plowed  it  and  put 
on  what  barnyard  manure  I  could,  trying 
to  get.  it.  seeded  down  to  grass  again,  but 
I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  do  this.  If 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  land  being 
robbed,  this  land  has  so  suffered.  Old 
residents  in  this  place  tell  of  what  good 
land  it  “used  to  be,”  but  I  tried  one  piece 
last  year,  and  drew  nearly  100  loads  of 
manure  upon  about  five  or  six  acres  as  a 
top-dressing,  after  I  had  the  oats  harvest¬ 
ed  (the  grass  seed  being  sowed  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  oats  were  sowed);  and 
this  year  there  was  no  hay  on  it,  only  now 
and  then  a  few  roots  of  clover.  The  land 
is  clayey,  and  in  nice  shape  to  work, 
but  I  cannot  put  all  the  manure  I  have 
on  it  every  year,  and  I  do  not  feel  like 
buying  very  much  fertilizer.  Can  I  bring 
it  back  by  sowing  cow  peas  and  Crimson 
clover?  How  should  I  go  to  work? 
Would  it  be  best  to  turn  it  into  pasture? 

Ans. — We  dislike  to  give  advice  about 
cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  for  lati¬ 
tudes  north  of  New  York  City.  If  we 
had  that  land  in  New  Jersey,  we  should 
assume  that  it  needs  lime  and  organic 
matter.  In  our  experience,  such  land  is 
quite  likely  to  be  sour,  although  most 
farmers  think  that  land  is  seldom  sour 
unless  it  is  heavy  and  wet.  We  would 
plow  the  land  tnis  Fall  and  broadcast 
at  least  1,500  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime 
per  acre,  harrowing  it  in  after  plowing. 
Then  we  would  sow  rye.  Next  Spring 
this  rye  would  either  be  cut  while  very 
green,  for  cow  feed,  or  all  plowed  under 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  packed 
down  with  a  heavy  roller.  We  would 
then  sow  the  Early  Black  cow  pea,  pref¬ 
erably  in  drills,  30  inches  apart.  This 
can  be  done  with  an  ordinary  grain  drill. 
From  past  experience  we  would  broad¬ 
cast  just  before  sowing  the  peas,  all  we 
could  afford  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
muriate  of  potash  and  five  parts  of  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock.  If  drilled,  we 
would  keep  the  ground  well  cultivated, 
and  at  the  last  cultivation  sow  Crimson 
clover  among  the  cow  peas  at  the  rate 
of  12  pounds  per  acre.  There  is  only 
half  a  chance  that  this  clover  will  make 
much  of  a  stand  in  tbe  cow  peas,  but 


we  have  found  that  it  pays  to  take  this 
half  a  chance.  In  our  practice  the  cow 
pea  vines  and  clover  would  be  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring,  and  the  field  plant¬ 
ed  to  either  early  sweet  corn  or  early 
potatoes,  using  a  fair  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  hill  or  drill.  We  usually 
seed  to  grass  or  grain  after  potatoes, 
and  where  the  potatoes  are  dug  with  a 
heavy  digger  and  then  worked  over  with 
the  Cutaway  harrow,  the  soil  is  left  in 
excellent  condition.  We  would  prefer  to 
sow  grass  seed  alone,  and  would  add 
clover  in  the  Spring.  Ours  is  not  an  oat 
country,  and  our  rotation  is  a  short  one, 
not  requiring  much  grass.  We  feel  sure 
that  such  soil  as  you  describe  can  be 
made  productive  by  me  use  of  lime, 
cow  peas  and  clover,  with  potash  and 
rock  fed  to  the  cow-pea  crop.  Some  of 
the  results  with  this  system  on  poor 
ground  are  almost  miraculous,  but  we 
hesitate  to  recommend  the  cow  pea  to 
northern  growers,  and  can  only  advise 
a  careful  trial  on  a  small  scale  to  begin 
with.  South  of  New  York  City  we  con¬ 
sider  it  well  settled  that  with  lime,  cow 
peas  and  the  mineral  fertilizers,  any 
worn-out  soil  that  is  reasonably  well 
located,  can  be  brought  back  to  useful¬ 
ness. 

What  Varieties  of  Small  Fruits  ? 

M.  O.  R.,  Allion,  Mich. — If  planning  to  set 
out  two  or  three  acres  to  bush  fruits,  to 
sell  locally  and  to  ship,  what  varieties 
would  you  select?  When  is  the  better 
time  to  set  them  out,  this  Fall  or  next 
Spring? 

Ans. — The  matter  of  varieties  of  bush 
fruits  depends  a  good  deal  on  locality 
and  market.  With  us,  in  New  Jersey, 
we  would  set  out  Kansas  and  Gregg 
blackcaps  largely.  Cuthbert  and  Lou¬ 
don  raspberries  are  excellent  for  reds. 
With  us  the  old  Cuthbert  has  proved 
very  satisfactory,  and  for  our  local  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  newer 
reds.  Columbian  is  a  strong,  vigorous 
grower  and  heavy  yielder,  but  the  fruit 
is  not  satisfactory  to  customers  at  first 
sight.  It  has  a  dull,  musty  appearance 
not  relished  by  customers.  After  the 
market  becomes  used  to  it,  however,  it 
sells  fairly  well,  and  for  canning  it  has, 
probably,  no  superior.  For  blackberries, 
Early  Harvest  has  proved  most  profit¬ 
able  with  us,  but  we  would  not  advise 
planting  it  heavily,  as  it  is  too  tender  in 
most  northern  latitudes.  Snyder  and 
Kittatinny  have  done  well  for  us.  For 
currants,  Wilder  and  Fay  have  proved 
very  satisfactory.  A  few  White  Im¬ 
perials  may  be  profitable,  although  there 
is  not  a  large  demand  for  this  variety; 
in  fact,  currants  with  us  have  not  proved 
profitable.  We  snould  set  largely  to 
blackberries  and  blackcap  raspberries, 
as  we  think  these  fruits  are  on  the 
whole  most  profitable.  Blackberries,  in 
some  localities,  do  not  pay,  as  they  come 
into  competition  with  the  wild  fruits, 
and  will  not  bring  high  prices.  One  year 


with  another,  the  blackcaps  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  most  profitable.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  in  the  locality  and  market 
to  govern  the  selection  of  these  fruits, 
and  one  muse  know  the  local  market 
well  before  setting  them  out.  We  would 
set  these  fruits  in  the  Spring. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling- 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


TryThem 


Heats 

EADERS 

AND  SEE 


Most  popular,  largest  yielding,  and  strongest-strawed 
sorts  grown.  Clawson  Longberry.  Jones  Longberry, 
No.  TOatka.  Pedigree  Genesee  Gtant  Early  Arca¬ 
dian,  and  others.  Send  for  descriptive  price-list  to 
A.  N.  JONES,  Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y, 


Graded  Harvest  King  Seed  Wheat, 

a  heavy-yielding,  red,  smoo’h  chaff  variety. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Seed  Wheat — Gold  Coin.  81  10.  Baj?s 

free.  G.  E.  NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  C®..  N.  Y. 


Paragon  Chestnut 
Seedlings 

the  best  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  improved  varie¬ 
ties.  All  sizes  up  to  eight  feet.  Wiite  for  prices. 

U.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Grape  ColUeetion:  Three 
Campbell's  Early.  Fine,  one  year,  and  three 
Moore’s  Diamond,  two-year,  No.  1,  by  express.  $1;  six 
each  forS1.76.  By  mail,  two  cents  per  vine  extra. 
THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES.  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


TREES 


at.  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  16  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


■  I  TOTTED  .STRAW’ BERRY  PLANTS. - 
A  I  Northern  grown.  Will  fruit  next  season.  Also 
layer  plants  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic.  N  J 


NEW’  STRAWBERRIES.  Send  for  list.  THE 
Epizaheth  Nursery  Co  .  Elizabeth,  N.J. 


|/>  NEW  YORK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by 
I  &  mail  for  $1.  T.  C  KKV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  Y. 


500  Brandywine Strawby  Plts$l.  Fruit Tree6 5 to 9c. 
ca.  Cat. free.  C.  A.  Hyait,  Croton-,  n-lludson,  N.  Y. 


wsr/eWmBm ssHlglgaSfegfft 
[New  Red  Cross 
Currant  Plants  for  sale 

At  $12.50  per  500 

For  early  planting.  Order  now.  Rural 
New  Yorker  says  .  *'  Red  Cross  Is  the  best 
of  al  l  old  or  new.  currants  for  midseason. *’ 
N.  Y.  Kxperimeut  Station  says  It  Is  large 


mil  RQ  for  Fall  Planting 

WktJ  Bn  BbI  from  the  best  growers  in  Holland.  Catalogue  on  request. 

ELLWANCER  &.  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  5»th  Year. 


is  here.  Will  you  let  us  help  to  make  your  Fall 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  w  plantinga  A  SUCCESS?  Did  you  over  hear  about 
tree  breeding  1  Our  new  Fall  catalogue  tells  about  it.  and  it  will  interest  you. 
It’s  the  tlr6t  and  only  one  of  the  kind  ever  published  about  trees.  Don't  miss  it. 


Tree  Time 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

Luther  Burbank’s  latest  and  best  production.  We  are 
the  introducers  and  can  furnish  first-class  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  500  acres  in  nursery  stock— shade  trees, 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small  fruit  plants,  in 
fact  anything  you  can  ask  for.  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate 
picture  of  October  Purple  Plum,  free.  Write  to-day. 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  Box  10,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


finer  lot  of  Peacli  Trees  in  the  U.  S.,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Irie  two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards,  guaranteed  free  from  scale, 
orers.  yellows,  aphis,  etc.  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple, 
llierry,  Qui-iee,  Ktc.  Immense  supply  of  Small  l<rmt  Plants, 
luudred  of  Carloads  of  _ 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

0  Acres  Hardy  Hones,  none  better  grown.  44  greenhouses  filled 
-ith  Palms,  Flei!**,  Ferur,  Hoses,  Etc.  Large  importation  moi- 
itud  Bulbs  in  se  son.  ...  years.  1000  Acres.  Correspond  co  and  per- 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PainesvUle,  Ohio. 
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Short  Stories. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOBBY. 

He  Goes  to  the  Fair. 

The  farmer  goes  to  the  fair  with  a  story 
to  tell.  During  the  year  he  has  been  turn¬ 
ing  many  things  over  in  his  mind.  He 
may  have  talked  and  discussed  his  hob¬ 
by  until  the  home  folks  are  tired  of  it. 
At  the  fair  he  meets  new  men,  who  are 
willing  to  listen  because  they  have 
stories  of  their  own  to  tell.  After  all, 
the  man  with  the  hobby  is  more  useful 
and  interesting  than  the  man  with  the 
hoe.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  he 
talked  about  at  some  of  the  recent  fairs: 

No  Fences. — “When  Father  died,”  said 
one  man,  “the  farm  was  all  covered  with 
fences.  I  never  did  like  a  fence,  and  so 
I  ripped  them  up.  We  keep  but  little 
stock,  but  I  use  chemicals — mix  them 
myself.  I  see  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  that 
Mr.  Chapman  tells  of  35  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  as  his  best  yield.  In 
1897,  we  thrashed  42  bushels  per  acre  on 
12  acres,  in  ’98,  43*4  bushels  per  acre  on 
10  acres,  and  in  ’99,  44  bushels  on  12% 
acres.” 

Tough  Cows. — The  same  farmer  keeps 
two  grade  Jerseys.  They  run  in  a  shed 
with  the  door  always  open,  and  in  the 
coldest  weather,  they  run  in  and  out  at 
will.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  often  prefer 
the  -side  of  the  straw  stack  to  a  warm 
stall.  A  cow  knows  when  she  is  com¬ 
fortable  better  than  her  owner  does. 
Other  farmers  gave  much  the  same  tes¬ 
timony.  Frank  D.  Ward  spoke  of  the 
great  superiority  of  ewes  for  breeding 
that  had  received  plenty  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air.  The  practice  of  seeding  rape 
in  the  corn  fields  gives  the  sheep  a  late 
pasture,  which  does  them  good. 

Fruit  Experiences. — Mr.  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward  told  of  his  first  experience  with 
the  Kieffer  pear.  He  got  the  variety 
early,  and  found  the  fruit  very  hand¬ 
some.  In  making  a  shipment  of  apples, 
he  sent  about  25  kegs  of  Kieffer  at  a 
venture.  They  returned  great  prices, 
and  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  grafted 
more  trees.  The  next  year,  when  the 
pears  were  ripe,  he  undertook  to  send 
some  to  the  same  place,  but  not  one  who 
bought  them  before  would  touch  them 
the  second  time.  It  took  people  a  good 
while  to  place  this  pear  where  it  be¬ 
longs — in  the  preserving  jar.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  finds  the  Ogon  plum  a  profitable 
sort.  It  has  a  genuine  banana  flavor, 
which  sells  it.  Abundance  also  sells 
well  with  him. 

Tribute  to  West. — One  well-informed 
man  estimates  that  New  York  State, 
outside  of  the  City,  buys  each  year  near¬ 
ly  $20,000,000  worth  of  western  dressed 
beef.  The  amount  of  western  corn  and 
California  fruit  consumed  in  the  State  is 
immense.  A  good  many  cattle  are 
picked  up  and  sent  to  Buffalo,  there 
slaughtered  and  sent  back  as  “western 
beef.”  There  is  hardly  a  slaughterhouse 
to  be  found  now  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  Several  farmers  spoke  of  the 
quality  of  the  dressed  beef.  The  local 
butchers  seem  to  agree  that  the  beef  is 
dipped  in  or  injected  with  some  form  of 
chemical  preservative  before  they  get 
it.  This  idea  is  getting  to  be  general 
among  consumers. 

Homebred  Horses. — Thousands  of  big 
western  horses  are  working  on  New 
York  State  farms,  yet  here  and  there, 
you  meet  a  man  with  a  homebred  team. 
These  men  usually  have  a  good  team  of 
working  mares,  and  breed  them  to  some 
active,  fair-sized  stallion.  The  colts  are 
not  large,  but  nervy  and  full  of  life. 
They  do  not  cost  much  in  actual  cash 
outlay.  It  is  not  like  spenaing  $150  in 
a  lump  for  a  horse.  The  faimer  knows 
his  team  from  A  to  Z,  and  they  know 
him.  That  is  worth  a  good  deal,  for  the 
three  are  farm  comrades. 

Crimson  Clover. — The  majority  of 
northern  farmers  seemed  to  report  fail¬ 
ures  with  this  crop.  That  is,  they  say 


the  clover  does  not  live  to  be  of  much 
size  when  plowed  under.  In  some  cases, 
it  gets  through  the  Winter,  but  dies  out 
in  March.  In  other  cases,  little  is  seen 
of  it  when  the  snow  melts.  This  is  not 
a  complete  failure  after  all.  If  the  seed 
is  sown  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn, 
and  makes  a  fair  growth  before  snow,  it 
has  paid  a  good  profit  on  the  cost  of 
seed,  labor  and  time.  Even  if  it  never 
shows  up  in  the  Spring,  it  has  added  as 
much  actual  fertility  to  the  soil  as  a 
crop  of  rye  that  is  plowed  under  in  May. 
That  is  why  we  would  keep  working 
away  at  Crimson  clover. 

Cow  Peas. — There  is  much  talk  about 
this  crop,  but  few  seem  to  have  tried  it. 
Most  farmers  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a 
southern  crop  about  as  unsuitable  for 
the  north  as  cotton.  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley 
thinks  our  common  white  field  bean 
would  do  as  well,  or  even  better  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  I  find  that  most  of  these 
farmers  do  not  like  to  give  a  whole  crop 
to  the  soil.  They  want  to  get  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  out  of  it  first.  The  cow  pea  is 
a  manurial  plant  first  of  all.  It  will  do 
well  in  dry  seasons,  for  it  loves  sun¬ 
shine,  and  ought  to  go  on  the  poorest 
field  in  the  rotation.  The  clover  is 
badly  killed  out  in  New  York  State,  and 
•  the  wheat  will  suffer  unless  something 
is  quickly  done  to  the  soil.  Cow  peas  or 
beans  would  give  a  short  cut  in  the  rota¬ 
tion. 

Poor  Fodder. — For  the  first  time  at 
the  New  York  State  hair,  I  saw  a  pile 
of  green  Alfalfa  which  some  one  had 
brought  to  feed  the  cattle.  This  Alfalfa 
is  supposed  to  be  a  sun  plant,  but  many 
fields  are  sunstruck  this  year,  and  will 
die.  Some  farmers  said  they  plowed  up 
their  meadows  right  after  haying,  and 
sowed  fodder  corn.  Even  this  uas  failed 
to  grow — standing  still  about  lo  inches 
high,  and  yellow  as  gold.  We  nave  had 
much  the  same  experience,  but  have 
found  nitrate  of  soda  a  great  help  to 
such  corn.  Tnis  soluble  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  gives  the  corn  color  and  vigor,  even 
in  a  drought.  I  find  that  farmers  are 
buying  nitrogen  mostly  in  some  organic 
form.  I  think  they  would  do  better  to 
use  some  nitrate. 

The  Apple  Business. — In  some  sections 
of  western  New  York,  the  apples  are  al¬ 
ready  sold.  Buyers  have  gone  through 
the  country  offering  prices  that  were  too 
good  to  refuse.  There  will  be  few  ap¬ 
ples  put  into  cold  storage  on  the  farms. 
Baldwins  are  a  light  crop.  Greenings 
are  better.  It  was  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  cultivated  orchards  have  stood 
the  strain  of  this  dry  season  better  than 
the  sod  orchards.  Most  farmers  pick 
out  Greenings  for  their  own  use.  They 
ought  to  know  what  is  good,  but  buyers 
want  a  red  color. 

Wire  Fences. — There  is  always  a 
good  display  of  wire  fencing  at  the  fair. 
There  is  usually  an  outcry  against 
barbed  wire.  Mr.  F.  G.  Butler,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  puts  it  about  this  way: 

In  driving  over  a  Connecticut  town  re¬ 
cently,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  wire  fence 
along  the  roadsides.  A  law  in  Connecticut 
absolutely  forbids  the  erection  of  barbed 
wire  fence  along  any  public  highway 
within  100  feet  of  any  public  build¬ 
ing,  or  on  the  line  next  your  neighbor  if 
he  objects,  a  law  good  enough  to  be  en¬ 
acted  in  every  State,  and  enforced,  too. 
But  I  saw  plenty  of  it  along  the  highway 
in  open  violation  of  the  law,  some  of  ap¬ 
parently  recent  erection.  But  I  saw  very 
much  of  a  three-strand  braided  wire,  elas¬ 
tic  enough  to  hold  its  tension,  and  bulky 
enough  to  hold  a  coat  of  white  paint.  It 
strikes  me  that,  with  the  addition  of  ver¬ 
tical  wire  stays  every  two  feet  to  keep 
mulley  cows  from  crawling  through,  this 
would  be  the  ideal  wire  fence.  Who 
make  this  three-strand  wire  braid?  Why 
don’t  they  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. ? 

Saving  Steps. — One  farmer  had  a 
hobby  for  saving  steps  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  and  he  dui  not  look  like  a  lazy  man 
either.  He  told  of  a  farmer  he  knew  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  who  had  only  one 
door  to  his  house,  which  led  through  the 
kitchen  down  into  the  cellar.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  cellar  door. 
That  man  raised  1,300  bushels  of  pota¬ 


toes.  They  were  carried  in  bags,  one 
bushel  at  a  time,  through  the  kitchen 
down  into  the  cellar,  and  all  carried 
back  again  when  they  were  sold  in  the 
Spring.  Nobody  seems  to  have  put  on 
record  the  words  or  thoughts  of  that 
farmer’s  wife  at  tnis  invasion  of  her 
kitchen.  One  explanation  was  that  the 
farmer  was  a  good  way  from  town,  and 
had  little  else  to  do  but  carry  those  po¬ 
tatoes  back  and  forth.  The  man  who 
told  the  story  said  that  part  of  that 
time  might  well  be  spent  in  reading  The 
R.  N.-i. 

Apple  Talks. — Speaking  of  varieties 
of  apples,  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  says  he 
has  grown  Maiden  Blush  on  all  kinds 
of  soil.  It  was  poor  on  gravel,  but  very 
fine  on  a  heavy  soil,  in  the  same  way, 
Twenty-Ounce  requires  the  heavy  soils 
to  do  its  best.  Mr.  Woodward  makes  a 
business  each  year  of  selling  wood  for 
grafting.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of 
Sutton  Beauty,  and  says  this  variety  is 
giving  very  general  satisfaction.  He 
says  that  a  fair  crop  will  be  produced 
the  third  year  after  grafting.  Rome 
Beauty  will  give  a  very  heavy  yield  at 
this  age,  probably  heavier  than  any 
other  variety  similarly  grafted.  Mr. 
Woodward’s  hobby  is  the  use  cf  scions 
from  bearing  trees  of  tested  excellence. 
Such  wood  will  prove  worthy  chips 
from  the  old  block! 

Strawberry  Talk. — F.  G.  Tice,  the 
Marshall  strawberry  man,  reported  a 
good  business  in  berries  this  year.  The 
Marshall  did  well  on  his  heavy,  well- 
cultivated  soil,  and  maintained  its  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  good  shipper.  One  thing 
about  the  -Marshalls  is  that  they  must 
be  picked  every  day,  and  taken  from  the 
vines  when  just  exactly  ripe.  Mr.  Tice 
has  four  acres  of  Atlantics.  Like  the 
Marshall,  this  variety  seems  to  do  pecu¬ 
liarly  well  in  certain  localities.  We 
tried  it  several  years  ago  in  New  Jersey, 
and  were  greatly  disappointed  in  it.  In 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  it  is  becoming 
very  popular.  It  makes  a  good  shape, 
large  size,  fine  color,  and  an  excellent 
shipper.  In  flavor  it  is  very  sour  when 
eaten  out  of  the  hand,  almost  like  the 
Mary  strawberry,  which  would  make 
good  pickles.  When  eaten  with  plenty 
of  sugar,  however,  the  Atlantics  are 
very  fine,  and  the  best  trade  crave  this 
variety.  Mr.  Tice  experiments  a  good 
deal  with  fertilizer.  He  thinks  that  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  is  superior  to  muriate 
in  producing  fruit  of  high  quality.  His 
experience  with  nitrate  of  soda  is  that 
it  gives  a  rank,  heavy  growth,  but  re¬ 
tards  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Whiter  Holsteins. — “Have  you  no¬ 
ticed  that  Holstein  cattle  placed  upon 
exhibition,  as  a  rule,  are  lighter-colored 
than  was  the  case  several  years  ago?” 

A  breeder  asked  this  question,  and 
pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  the 
exhibited  cattle  were  nearly  white. 
Black  really  seems  to  be  disappearing. 
This  breeder  explained  that  the  white 
cattle  are  as  a  rule,  better  “handlers.” 
The  skin  and  hair  are  softer,  with  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  This  was  proved  by  rubbing 
the  hand  along  the  hide,  and,  it  is  a 
fact,  in  almost  every  case  one  could  tell 
by  the  feel  of  the  skin  when  the  hand 
left  the  white  color  and  passed  to  the 
black.  In  many  cases,  this  was  very  evi¬ 
dent,  for  the  black  hair  certainly  has  a 
harsher  and  harder  feel.  h.  w.  c. 


The  Wicked  Wireworm. — Your  brief 
reference  to  the  wireworm,  on  page  612, 
reminds  us  that,  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  this  insect  pest  has,  probably,  done 
more  damage  to  our  crops  than  all  other 
insect  enemies  combined.  Beginning 
with  early  beets,  of  which  it  destroyed  a 
good  proportion,  it  has,  in  turn,  attacked 
sweet  corn,  radishes,  potatoes,  Lima 
beans  and  melons,  in  fact,  in  certain 
locations,  entire  crops  were  destroyed. 
It  is  a  most  troublesome  pest,  because 
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working  entirely  under  ground,  it  is 
difficult  to  destroy  by  the  ordinary  in¬ 
secticides.  H.  M.  E. 

R-  N.-Y. — Prof.  Slingerland  has  de¬ 
tailed  experiments  in  combating  wire- 
worms,  in  Bulletin  107,  issued  by  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station.  After  three 
years’  work,  the  experimenters  failed  to 
discover  a  single  means  of  protecting 
seed,  or  of  destroying  immature  wire- 
worms  in  the  soil.  It  was  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Fall  cultivation  will  destroy 
wireworms  ready  to  pupate,  the  pupae, 
and  the  beetles.  Thorough  Fall  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  the  best  method  yet  suggested 
for  fighting  these  pests.  Wads  of  poi¬ 
soned  green  clover  scattered  over  the 
field  will  aid  in  destroying  the  beetles. 

Test  the  Clover  Seed.— It  would 
well  repay  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to 
have  their  Crimson  clover  seed  tested 
for  purity  and  germination  before  ac¬ 
tually  purchasing.  I  have  just  had  tests 
of  this  description  made  of  two  samples 
of  seed,  obtained  from  an  eastern  and  a 
western  seedsman,  respectively.  In  one 
sample  an  admixture  of  nearly  7%  per 
cent  of  foreign  seed  was  found,  while  the 
other  showed  a  germinative  power  of 
only  60  per  cent,  thus  plainly  indicating 
that  it  was  old  seed.  Samples  of  seed 
sent  to  the  Seed  Laboratory,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Botany,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention,  and  all  communications  a 
courteous  reply.  It  ought  to  be  more 
generally  known  that  the  Government’s 
facilities  are  at  the  service  of  every  per¬ 
son  who  is  anxious  to  secure  fresh  and 
pure  seed.  w.  d. 

Madisonville,  Ohio. 


Fall  Grains 

need  a  good  start  to  stand 
the  winter  ;  therfore  feed 
them  well  in  the  beginning. 

This  will  produce  hardy 
plants  with  plump  grain.  A 
good  fertilizer  should  contain 
plenty  of 

Potash 


Potash  increases  stiffness  of 
stalk  and  plumpness  of  grain. 

Our  books  tell  the  rest  —  sent  /ret. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Profits  of  Farming 

QARDENINQ  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

depend  npon  Good  Crops  and  they  In 
turn  npon  Good  Fertilizers.  The 
uniformly  best  fertilizer  for  all  Crops 
and  all  soils  is  made  by 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Materials  Supplied  for  “  Home  Mixing." 


For  the  land’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv, 


sake — use  Bowker’s 


Moo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Falrmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Qas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street,  New  York. 
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;  Ruralisms 


The  Little  Gem. — When  the  dwarf¬ 
growing  Canna,  Star  of  ’91,  was  dis¬ 
seminated  in  the  year  from  which  it 
was  named,  no  one  could  imagine  a 
finer  thing  of  its  kind.  The  introducer 
paid  a  high  price  to  the  lucky  raiser  of 
the  variety,  and  was,  probably,  repaid 
by  extensive  sales.  Star  of  ’91  would 
grow  only  about  24  inches  high  under 
ordinary  cultivation,  and  made  a  great 
and  brilliant  show  of  color  when  grown 
in  a  roomy  pot.  The  blooms,  however, 
did  not  always  open  well,  they  lacked 
finish,  and  these  defects,  coupled  with 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  its  tubers  over 
Winter  have  caused  it  to  go  almost  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  cultivation.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  dwarf  habit  of  Star  of  ’91  under 
ordinary  conditions,  it  would  often  grow 
three  or  four  feet  high  when  highly  fer¬ 
tilized  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
water. 

No  really  dwarf  Cannas  have  been 
brought  forward  since,  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  excellent  varieties  annually  in- 


THE  LITTLE  GEM  CANNA.  Fig.  253. 

troduced,  but  the  subject  of  illustration 
in  Fig.  253  seems  to  merit  the  proposed 
name  of  Little  Gem.  It  was  raised  six 
or  seven  years  ago  by  a  florist  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  presumably  from  seed 
of  Madame  Crozy,  and  has  been  tested 
in  several  widely  distant  localities.  It 
always  remains  dwarf  and  compact, 
even  under  the  most  intensive  culture, 
the  tallest  flower  spikes  reaching  an 
extreme  height  of  16  to  20  inches  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  In  this  latitude,  it 
seldom  exceeds  10  to  12  inches  under 
conditions  which  send  up  Madame  Crozy 
and  other  standard  varieties  to  a  height 
of  3V2  to  4  feet.  The  photograph  was 
taken  from  a  plant  in  a  seven-inch  pot, 
stimulated  with  rith  soil  and  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizers.  It  was  grown  in  Summer  under 
the  shade  of  an  arbor  to  avoid  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  frequent  watering,  and  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  taller  and  more  lanky  than  it 
should  be.  The  flowers,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  freely  produced,  are  scarlet  bor¬ 
dered  with  yellow,  similar  to  those  of 
Madame  Crozy,  but  somewhat  less  in 
size.  Though  perfectly  healthy  during 
the  whole  of  its  extended  trials,  Little 
Gem  is  slow  to  increase,  but  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  prove  of  value  as  an  edging 
for  its  more  aspiring  relatives,  and  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  effective  as  a  pot  plant.  It 
can  be  kept  growing  throughout  the 
year  in  an  eight-inch  pot. 

Paul  Rose  Muskmelon. — Mr.  J.  A. 
Kemp,  of  Dickson  County,  Tenn.,  sends 
this  note  on  muskmelons: 

This  is  the  second  season  we  have  grown 
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the  Paul  Rose,  testing  it  along  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  varieties,  the  most  notable  be¬ 
ing  the  Rocky  Ford  strain  of  the  Netted 
Gem.  Its  fruit  averages  a  little  larger 
than  the  Netted  Gem,  more  firm  and  of 
better  quality;  season  longer,  and  vines 
more  prolific.  This  season  was  very  try¬ 
ing  on  muskmelons,  a  severe  and  destruc¬ 
tive  drought  commencing  shortly  after  the 
vines  began  setting  fruit.  All  varieties 
grown  on  our  grounds  suffered  much  more 
from  the  excessive  heat  than  the  Paul 
Rose.  The  Netted  Gem  sunburned  badly, 
while  the  Paul  Rose  suffered  but  little.  It 
will  stand  more  drought  without  material 
damage  than  any  muskmelon  I  have  ever 
grown.  Last  year,  the  excessive  rains 
rendered  all  other  varieties  grown  on  our 
grounds  practically  unfit  for  use,  being 
very  insipid  and  tasteless,  while  the  Paul 
Rose  was  of  most  excellent  quality.  Ex¬ 
cessive  drought  or  rain  do  not  affect  its 
quality  to  any  noticeable  extent,  while 
many  of  the  older  and  most  popular  va¬ 
rieties  become  almost  worthless  when  such 
conditions  prevail. 

Our  correspondence  seems  to  indicate 
an  increased  interest  in  high  quality 
muskmelons.  This  should  be  grateful 
news  to  the  public,  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  much  inferior  and  worthless  stock 
in  late  years.  The  rivalry  seems  to  be 
between  the  Netted  Gem  type,  of  eastern 
origin,  and  the  Osage  form,  which  was 
introduced  from  the  West.  Paul  Rose 
seems  to  combine  the  best  qualities  of 
the  two,  as  it  is  an  offspring  of  the  above 
excellent  parents.  w.  v.  f. 


“Perfect”  and  “Imperfect.” — We 
follow  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  instructions  in 
marking  our  strawberries  “perfect”  and 
“imperfect,”  thus  saving  valuable  time 
in  explaining  the  meaning  of  “stamin- 
ate”  and  “pistillate,”  words  which  are 
not  in  common  use  or  generally  under¬ 
stood;  neither  do  they  as  pointedly  ex¬ 
press  the  ideas  wished  to  be  conveyed. 
Whether  we  do  not  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  fertilization  by  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  two.  has  for  several 
years  been  a  doubtful  problem.  Ten 
years  ago,  I  transplanted  three  rows  of 
three  imperfect  blooming  varieties  in 
the  month  of  August.  The  rows  were 
about  200  feet  long,  and  were  as  distant 
from  any  perfect  flowering  sort,  with  a 
tall  hedge  of  arbor  vitae  between  them. 
I  told  my  son,  then  a  youth,  that  he 
might  keep  them  hoed,  and  have  the 
product.  The  number  of  quarts  sold  I 
do  not  recall,  but  the  cash  the  merchant 
gave  him,  was  a  trifle  over  $39.  The 
fruit  was  large  and  handsome,  and  for 
only  10  months’  occupation  of  the  little 
plot  of  land,  was  a  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
turn.  This  was  brought  to  mind  by  my 
experience  this  year  with  that  new  Bos¬ 
tonian,  the  Sample,  which  is  classed  as 
imperfect.  Our  little  plot  yielded  boun¬ 
tifully,  though  it  was  isolated,  and  the 
berries  were  so  large,  fair  and  hand¬ 
some,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  show 
them  to  strawberry  fanciers,  and  to  send 
samples  of  “Sample”  to  our  friends. 
However,  we  are  not  enraptured  by  the 
name.  J.  w.  adams. 

“New  Varieties.” — During  the  fruit¬ 
ing  season,  we  receive  many  samples  of 
so-called  new  fruits.  Most  of  these  are 
seedlings  which  some  one  has  grown 
from  the  seed,  and  at  fruiting,  they  seem 
to  the  owner  to  possess  valuable  quali¬ 
ties.  Of  course,  there  is  something  in 
the  idea  that  our  own  children  seem  nat¬ 
urally  a  little  better  than  those  of  our 
neighbors.  This  applies  to  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  to  little  humans. 
We  receive  many  samples  of  apples, 
pears  and  grapes,  with  a  request  to  sam¬ 
ple  them,  and  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  would  pay  to  propagate  them 
for  sale.  For  example,  here  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  from  a  careful  farm¬ 
er,  who  sends  samples  of  a  seedling 
pear: 

I  think  the  tree  may  be  considered  an 
early  and  prolific  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of 
perfect  shape  and  large  enough;  in  quality, 
I  think  it  resembles  the  Kieffer,  but  is  su¬ 
perior  to  that  variety  as  a  dessert  fruit, 
and,  I  think,  will  equal  it  for  “ensilage.”  By 
the  side  of  this  tree,  is  another  that,  doubt¬ 
less,  started  from  the  same  core,  but  is 
much  smaller,  and  less  thrifty  in  appear¬ 
ance.  I  might  mention  one  more  point  in 


favor  of  this  variety:  The  cattle  pasture 
where  the  tree  grows,  and  fearing  that 
they  or  something  else  would  destroy  all 
the  fruit  and  not  leave  me  a  sample,  I  had 
picked  off  two  of  the  pears.  The  evening 
of  August  21,  we  had  a  hard  wind.  The 
next  morning,  I  went  to  the  tree  expecting 
that  they  had  all  blown  off,  but  was 
pleased  to  find  the  entire  seven  still  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  tree.  So  they  cannot  be  inclined 
to  drop  before  mature. 

The  pear  proved  to  be  of  poor  flavor, 
soft  and  watery  in  texture.  It  certainly 
is  better  than  the  Kieffer,  but  lacks  the 
qualities  of  beauty,  long-keeping  and 
size  which  have  given  that  variety  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  horticulture.  In  these 
days,  when  a  multitude  of  new  fruits  are 
rushing  upon  the  market,  it  is  only  now 
and  then  tnat  we  strike  one  that  is 
really  worthy  of  living.  We  may  think 
highly  of  our  own  fruits,  but  the  buying 
public  is  cold-blooded  about  such  things, 
and  very  likely  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder 
upon  w'hat  we  think  is  a  real  improve¬ 
ment. 

NOTES  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

I  name  Oldenburg  as  the  apple  (tree) 
which  will  stand  the  most  abuse. 

Elaeagnus  longipes  is  not  quite  hardy 
here. 

Vitis  Coignetiae,  although  seemingly 
hardy  here,  has  been  a  poor  grower — 
contrary  to  experience  on  page  610.  The 
leaves  have  not  colored  here,  and  it 
shows  no  inclination  to  fruit. 

V.  Lincecumii  has  proved  a .  good 
grower,  hardy  and  productive,  but  the 
fruit  will  do  only  for  wine. 

The  Sacramento  River  grape  is  de¬ 
cidedly  tender  and  otherwise  short  lived. 

Actinidia  polygama  here  is  able  to 
endure  a  temperature  of  only  from  15 
to  20  degrees  below  zero  without  in¬ 
jury. 

The  shrubs  Callicarpa  purpurea  and 
Ligustrum  tricolor  are  both  quite  ten¬ 
der. 

White  Imperial  is  one  of  the  highest 
quality  grapes  where  a  vinous  flavor  is 
appreciated.  It  is  hardy,  but  only  a 
moderate  grower  and  bearer.  Fruit  the 
size  of  Delaware. 

V.  Davidii  (China),  and  V.  lanata  both 
perished  here  from  uncongenial  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  climate. 

The  Perkins  grape,  although  musky, 
is  one  of  the  reliable  money-makers  for 
this  part.  n.  buckman. 

Central  Illinois. 


PRUNINGS. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Wooster) 
issues  a  circular  giving  a  list  of  the  best 
plums  for  Ohio. 

There  was  no  specimen  of  the  Carman 
peach  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Most 
people  seem  to  think  this  is  a  yellow  peach. 
It  is  white  with  a  red  cheek. 

The  Gladstone  strawberry  continues  to 
give  great  promise  wherever  tried.  Mr. 
Mereeron,  the  originator,  says  that,  for 
some  reason,  it  was  not  so  early  as  usual 
at  Catawissa,  Pa.  It  is  a  vigorous,  healthy 
grower,  with  large  fruit  of  very  fine 
quality. 

Complaints  are  made  by  many  growers 
of  China  Asters  that  these  plants  have 
suffered  greatly  from  a  fungous  disease, 
which  has  damaged  the  foliage,  sapping 
the  vigor  of  the  plant,  and  often  causing 
its  death.  A  correspondent  of  American 
Gardening  says  that*  he  combats  this  dis¬ 
ease  successfully  with  a  fungicide,  used  as 
a  spray  once  a  week,  made  as  follows: 
Naphtholeum,  one  teaspoonful,  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  one  tablespoonful,  water,  eight 
quarts. 

Of  100  varieties  of  potatoes,  tried  during 
the  last  three  years,  I  would  choose  the 
following:  For  extra  early.  Junior,  Pride 
and  Burpee’s  Extra  Early.  For  early. 
Burr’s  No.  1  and  Early  Roberts.  For  main 
crop,  Delaware,  Table  King  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  last  three  are  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  shape.  The  Washington  is 
of  whiter  color  than  the  other  two,  and 
cn  suitable  soil,  is  not  excelled  in  quality. 


by  any  potato  that  I  have  tried,  j.  w.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Some  Wisconsin  Fruits.— We  fruited 
the  following  varieties  of  strawberries, 
and  consider  them  valuable  in  the  order 
named:  Warfield,  Crescent,  Beder  Wood, 
Clyde,  Lovett,  Splendid,  Bubach,  Enhance, 
Haverland,  Glen  Mary,  Bisel,  Greenville, 
Brandywine,  Saunders,  Marshall,  Staples. 
In  cap  raspberries,  we  picked  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Older,  Kansas,  Columbian,  Ohio, 
Palmer.  Older  stood  the  Winter  the  best 
of  any;  Columbian  (purple)  was  badly 
killed,  but  managed  to  shell  out  a  nice  lot 
of  fruit.  We  consider  it  in  the  lead  as  a 
canning  berry.  Of  the  sucker  varieties, 
we  had  the  Loudon,  Cuthbert,  Turner  and 
Golden  Queen.  Loudon  and  Turner  are 
the  hardiest.  Cuthbert  is  tender,  but  when 
it  can  crawl  through  the  Winter,  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  magnificent  fruit  of  any. 
In  blackberries,  Stone’s  Hardy  was  a  total 
failure,  likewise  Ancient  Briton,  while 
Badger  gave  us  a  quarter  crop.  c.  L.  P. 

Baraboo,  Wis. 


44 Think  of  Ease 
But  Work  On.” 


If  your  blood  is  impute  you  cannot  even 
44 think  of  ease."  The  blood  is  the 
greatest  sustainer  of  the  body  and  •when 
you  make  it  pure  by  taking  Hood  s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  you  have  the  perfect  health  in 
« which  even  hard  voork  becomes  easy. 


JJOW  TO  DRAIN  IAN  It  PROFIT  A  RLY. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  oi  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is,sent/r««  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Rot*Proof  Creosote  Paint/ 

rA  preservative  paint  that  looks  well,  wears^ 
rwell,  costs  only  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  preserves^ 
^woodwork  better  than  any  oil  paint.  It  costs  very j 
^little  to  try  it,  and  nothing  to  get  a  color-^ 
k.card.  Send  for  one. 

kSAMUEL  CABOT, 81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass.- 


*\ 

jervesV^ 
:s  very^ 
>lor- j 


r  ”  i  ~ i  ~ 

E  PACE, 

THE  MILK  MAID'S  DELIGHT 

Isonr  9  wire  50  Inch  Cow  Fence.  It  hold*  cows. 
t»AGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH- 


A  SELF-REGULATOR. 

The  HARD  COILED  SPRING  WIRE  makes  per¬ 
fect  provision  for  expansion  and  contraction  without 
help  of  any  kind.  No  small  wire  to  easily  stretch; 
no  small  wire  to  easily  break.  Write  us  for 
catalogue. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


ISSFENCE! 

tight.  Sold  to  the  I 
WMPWWpJW |  Prices.  Fully  TVarrnr 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Whole-ale 
Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 


cniLKI)  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 


MACHINE  $10 

Write  at  one©  for  Catalog 

THE  BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 


LOOSE  WIRE  FENCES 

are  quickly  made  tight 
as  new  with 

Success  Fence  Ratchets. 


No  holes  to  bore  In  end  posts.  They  quickly  attach 


the  middle  of  the  fence,  and  grip  the  wires  auto- 
atically  as  It  is  wound  on.  No  new  fence  complete 
Ithout  them.  They  give  perfect  control  of  each  wire 
We  will  mall  you  a  sample 
>  test.  If  you  will  send  us  10  cents 
cover  postage  only.  Circulars 
ree  of  this  Ratchet,  Wire  Fencing 
id  Supplies. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO., 

Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


Showing  Wire 
Wound  On. 
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A  Rare  Combination 


OF  BEAUTY 

M  IIHIb  wwim.um.-v  AND  UTILITY. 

I  Combines  In  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  a  first-class  fence,  and 

beautifies  the  lawn  and  surroundings,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  nronertv  Takesup  little  space,  harbors  no  weeds  and  is  strong  ana 

durable!  It  greatly  adds  to  theattractivenessof  Public  Grounds,  Parks, 

Self  “ol  LawnsChu rch  Enclosures,  Cemetery  Lots,  etc. . ' C,h®1ip®rdt^  test 
good  wood  Picket  Fence-Lasts  Indefinitely  Looksbestaj.di^best 
with  our  ornamental  steel  posts.  Catalogue,  circulars  etc.,  Address 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.BoxD,  EUwood  City,  Pa.  or  R  70, 309  Broadway  N.Y.  City. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Cheap  Sweet  Corn. — I  have  never 
known  sweet  corn  to  be  so  cheap  as  it 
has  been  this  season  with  us.  The 
papers  often  lament  the  fate  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  farmer  who  tries  to  sell  corn  in 
a  year  of  plenty.  He  is  no  worse  off 
than  the  Jersey  farmer  who  has  to  sell 
fine  sweet  corn  at  35  and  40  cents  per 
100  ears.  I  can’t  understand  why  the 
price  has  fallen  so.  Locally  the  crop  is 
not  so  very  heavy,  but  other  sections 
seem  to  have  shipped  heavily  to  New 
York  this  year.  We  used  to  think  that 
sweet  corn  could  not  be  shipped  far 
enough  to  compete  safely  with  us.  It 
was  fun  to  be  confronted  by  this  theory. 
Now  that  the  real  condition  is  pricking 
us — we  don’t  like  it.  I  saw  a  man  in  a 
New  York  restaurant  last  week  trying 
to  break  his  teeth  over  an  ear  of  field 
corn.  Of  course,  he  won’t  touch  an¬ 
other  ear  this  season.  That’s  the  way 
your  poor  trash  hurts  the  trade  in  the 
real  article. 

Fi.esh  and  Blood  Harrows. — The 
fertilizer  farmer  may  say  what  he  will, 
but  a  small  flock  of  some  active  live 
stock  is  useful  on  the  farm.  Take  a 
potato  field.  Do  what  we  can,  there  are 
always  some  potatoes  left  in  the  soil. 
With  a  good  portable  fence,  we  can  turn 
the  hogs  in  and  let  them  root  over  the 
field.  TalK  about  your  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row,  a  hog’s  nose  beats  it,  and  will  find 
more  missing  potatoes.  The  sheep  will 
clean  up  the  weeds  along  the  fence  rows. 
If  I  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep  now,  I 
would  turn  them  right  into  the  late 
potatoes,  and  let  them  eat  down  the 
crab  grass.  The  vines  are  dead,  and  I 
don’t  think  they  would  hurt  the  tubers. 
With  sheep  to  clean  up  the  grass  and 
weeds,  and  pigs  to  get  out  the  hidden 
potatoes,  live  stock  might  be  said  to  eat 
out  of  the  fertilizer  bag.  Another  thing. 
Some  farmers  see  the  wisdom  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  crop  like  Crimson  clover  or  cow 
peas,  but  the  thought  of  plowing  it  all 
under  seems  to  gall  their  conscience. 
With  hogs  or  sheep  to  get  it  out  of 
sight,  they  would  sleep  easier,  and  still 
help  the  land.  Somehow,  we  Yankees 
and  Dutchmen  have  always  tried  to  keep 
a  hog  shut  up  in  a  pen.  Nature  meant 
that  the  hog  should  use  his  legs. 

Transplanting  Fruits. — We  have 
blackberries,  raspberries,  and  currants 
well  set  on  the  old  place.  What  shall  we 
do  with  them?  The  blackberries  are 
three  years  old,  and  we  shall  dig  up 
what  we  need,  and  set  them  on  the  new 
place.  The  currants  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way — transplanted  this  Fall.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  pay  to  dig  up  three- 
year  old  raspberries.  We  have  some 
yearling  Cuthberts  that  will  do,  but  I 
think  it  better  to  set  new  plants  next 
Spring,  rather  than  to  bother  with  these 
old  fellows.  They  would  most  likely 
act  like  old  Major  on  the  digger,  when 
we  called  for  a  full  crop.  We  always  do 
more  or  less  Fall  transplanting  of  straw¬ 
berries.  I  shall  take  to  the  new  place  a 
fair  lot  of  Parker  Earle,  Gladstone, 
Glen  Mary  and  a  tamed  wild  variety  of 
our  own,  which  we  hope  will  be  good 
enough  to  brag  about  some  day. 

Spring  Water.— Since  we  decided  not 
to  try  to  pipe  the  water  from  the  spring 
to  the  house,  we  have  had  a  dozen  let¬ 
ters  urging  us  to  do  it  anyway.  In 
some  cases,  hemlock  logs  10  feet  long, 
bored  through  with  a  hand  auger,  and 
connected  with  metal  couplings,  are 
used  successfully.  Those  who  write  this 
way  say  that  the  spring  water  is  better 
than  any  other.  I  don’t  quite  see  why 
it  should  be  better  than  water  from  a 
well  drilled  down  through  the  solid  rock. 
There  are  three  reasons  why  I  gave  up 
the  spring  water.  It  cost  too  much  to 
pipe  it,  there  isn’t  enough  water  in  the 
dry  season,  and  I  find,  by  measuring, 
that  the  spring  is  not  high  enough  to 
carry  the  water  above  the  first  floor  of 
the  house.  I  want  to  try  that  spring 
water  for  trout  breeding  about  as  Mr. 


Scarff  suggested  last  week.  I  have  de¬ 
cided  now  to  put  up  a  windmill,  and 
force  the  water  to  a  tank  in  the  barn, 
and  from  there  to  the  house.  That  will, 
probably,  make  the  Madame  about  five 
years  younger! 

Grace  Without  Meat. — An  old  dis¬ 
ease  that  gave  me  great  pain  several 
years  ago,  nudged  me  in  the  back  last 
week,  with  a  warning  twinge  or  two.  I 
take  a  hint  from  this  old  friend  without 
waiting  for  the  kick,  and  have  quit  eat¬ 
ing  meat  and  drinking  much  tea  or 
coffee.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  well 
one  can  live  without  meat.  Eggs,  fish 
and  cheese  make  good  substitutes.  It  is 
hard,  though,  to  get  your  mouth  well 
watered  by  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  roast 
beef,  and  then  try  to  satisfy  it  with  some 
vegetables.  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
most  of  us  eat  too  much  meat.  It’s 
largely  nonsense  to  say  that  we  can’t 
live  and  do  good  work  without  it.  Of 
course,  I  understand  that  people  differ 
in  this  respect  somewhat,  yet  there 
would  be  healthier  humans  and  happier 
homes  if  we  would  all  cut  down  our 
meat  ration  by  one-half,  and  give  the 
trade  to  the  hen  and  the  cow. 

The  Greedy  Bugs. — Show  me  the  man 
who  says  that  Potato  beetles  will  not 
eat  the  tubers.  I  care  not  how  many 
microscopes  he  may  turn  on  me,  I  will 
take  him  into  our  barn,  and  let  him  use 
his  naked  eye.  As  I  write,  we  have 
about  300  bushels  of  potatoes  in  the 
barn  and  shed.  The  beetles  chased  us  in 
from  the  field,  and  thousands  of  them 
are  at  work  on  those  potatoes.  I  have 
not  observed  that  they  eat  through  the 
skin,  but  they  will  start  at  a  scab  spot 
or  a  bruise,  and  eat  very  rapidly.  They 
usually  cluster  in  groups,  and  eat  deep 
down.  This  thing  is  getting  to  be  a  ter¬ 
rible  nuisance.  Come  on,  ye  scientists, 
and  find  some  stronger  weapon  to  use 
against  these  bugs. 

Services  of  Science. — Our  scientific 
friends  are  sometimes  gloomy  because 
their  ideas  and  discoveries  seem  to  travel 
on  three  legs.  They  go  lame  somehow, 
for  practical  people  are  often  slow  to 
pick  them  up.  Now  here  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it.  Take  kerosene  oil.  I  am 
sure  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
household  substances.  It  will  give  us 
light  and  heat,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  insecticides  in  use.  It  has, 
also,  remarkable  cleansing  qualities. 
The  housewives  who  use  it  in  the  laun¬ 
dry  know  that  this  is  so.  Now  scien¬ 
tific  men  have  demonstrated  that  kero¬ 
sene  is  a  great  help  in  washing  dishes. 
It  cuts  out  the  fat  and  grease,  and  quick¬ 
ly  evaporates  from  the  plates,  so  that 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  it.  I  feel 
sure  this  is  true,  yet  I  am  not  eloquent 
or  logical  enough  to  get  the  Madame  to 
try  it. 

“Put  kerosene  oil  on  my  dishes?  Not 
a  bit  of  it!” 

That  settles  it!  I  know  that  tone!  I 
shan’t  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  thing 
until  the  Madame  goes  away  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  I  wash  the  dishes  myself! 
Thus  it  is  that  fixed  habits — of  course,  I 
won’t  say  prejudice — hit  scientific  sug¬ 
gestion  a  hard  rap,  and  make  it  crawl  on 
three  legs. 

Everything. — Not  much  Fall  plowing 
has  been  done  in  our  country.  The  soil 
is  still  very  dry,  and  breaks  up  in  lumps 
and  clods.  As  a  rule,  our  people  do  not 
Fall  plow  much.  I  hope  to  turn  over 
about  20  acres  of  tough,  hard  sod  dur¬ 
ing  October . The  children  are 

still  running  barefooted.  They  won’t 
have  their  shoes  and  stockings  on  until 
cold  weather.  Not  very  “nice.”  you 
say?  Well,  these  children  are  not  being 
reared  for  “show  purposes.”  We  call 

the  bare  soil  a  good  nurse . It 

seems  strange  not  to  see  the  Crimson 
clover  greening  over  the  farm.  If  I 
were  landlord  of  the  old  place,  I  would 
gladly  have  paid  for  the  seed,  and  had 
it  put  in  after  corn  and  potatoes.  It 
would  mean  $5  a  month  extra  out  of  the 


new  tenant.  If  I  ever  do  own  a  place 
that  is  farmed  by  tenants,  I  will  make 
clover  and  cow  peas  witness  the  lease  as 

resident  partners . I  have  never 

seen  the  nut  trees  so  crowded  with  nuts 
as  they  are  this  year.  The  chestnuts  are 
fairly  loaded. 

Odd  Notes. — The  sorghum  is  giving 
the  finest  of  green  feed  now.  It  has 
done  better  than  fodder  corn  during  this 
dry  season.  Our  stock  like  it.  The 
children  go  about  chewing  and  sucking 
little  canes  of  the  sorghum.  The  hogs, 

I  find,  thrive  on  it.  In  dry  seasons,  or 
on  light  soil,  I  think  the  sorghum  will 
give  us  better  fodder  than  the  ordinary 

varieties  of  corn . I  am  quite 

amused  to  find  that  many  farmers  own  a 
horse  very  much  like  our  old  Major.  I 
h^ve  had  some  letters  about  these  old 
stagers.  They  are  wise  old  things  that 
realize  that  their  best  day’s  work  has 
been  done,  and  ti.ey  don’t  propose  to  be 
put  at  young-horse  work  if  they  can 
help  it.  Old  Major  is  sharp  enough  to 
see  that  we  wouldn’t  hurt  him  with  the 
whip  half  as  hard  as  he  would  hurt  him¬ 
self  on  the  digger  if  he  undertook  to  pull 
old  Frank.  Like  many  old  men,  he  is 
set  in  his  ways,  and  he’s  too  old  to  hatch 

out  new  ideas . There  are  10 

crab  apple  trees  on  the  new  farm,  well 
loaded  with  fruit.  There  is  quite  a  live¬ 
ly  demand  for  crab  apples  from  those 
who  make  jelly.  A  few  trees  are  profit¬ 
able.  Crab-apple  marmalade  is  a  com¬ 
pound  calculated  to  make  a  man  fall  in 

love  with  his  mother-in-law . 

We  tried  the  plan  once  more  of  growing 
potatoes  between  the  rows  of  young 
raspberries.  As  usual,  the  raspberries 
got  the  lion’s  share  of  the  fertilizer. 
This  plan  of  potato  growing  is  a  make¬ 
shift  at  best. _  h.  w.  c. 

BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Practical  Agriculture,  by  Charles  C. 
James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  has  been  issued  in  an  American 
edition,  edited  by  Prof.  John  Craig,  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  condensation,  into  one  volume 
of  moderate  size,  of  all  the  salient  features 
of  agricultural  work,  being  divided  into 
six  parts,  which  include  such  subjects  as 
the  plant;  the  soil;  the  crops  of  the  field; 
the  garden,  orchard  and  vineyard;  live 
stock  and  dairying;  bees;  birds  and  for¬ 
estry.  There  is  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  common  and  botanical  names,  and  a 
list  of  weeds,  with  common  name,  botani¬ 
cal  name,  and  family  or  order.  The  book 
contains  203  pages,  and  90  illustrations.  A 
very  useful  and  instructive  volume,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  farmers’  library. 
It  costs  80  cents,  and  may  be  ordered  from 
this  office. 

Olives.— Bulletin  123,  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station  (Berkeley)  is  devoted 
to  olive  cultivation,  oil-making*  pickling, 
varieties,  and  the  diseases  of  the  olive. 
Nine  tested  varieties  are  described,  and 
48  varieties  not  yet  fully  tested  are  enu¬ 
merated;  nearly  all  of  them  are  of  foreign 
origin.  Both  the  tree  and  fruit  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  large  number  of  diseases  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  most  of  these,  and  some  of  the 
most  destructive,  have  not  yet  appeared 
in  California.  Seven  troubles  of  the  olive 
grower  are  enumerated,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  assumed  some  importance  in  the 
State;  they  are  the  Twig  borer,  Black 
scale,  Sooty  mold.  Peacock  leaf-spot,  dry 
rot,  bacterial  rot,  and  Olive  knot.  Methods 
of  combating  these  troubles,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  culture  of  the  olive,  are  detailed. 

Whole  Corn  Compared  With  Corn 
Meal  for  Fattening  Hogs.— This  is  the 
title  of  Bulletin  No.  59,  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Experiment  Station  (Morgantown). 
In  experiments  conducted  in  1S97,  with 
two  lots  of  hogs,  fed  corn  meal,  and  one 
lot  fed  whole  corn,  for  two  periods  of  two 
weeks  each,  the  hogs  fed  corn  meal  made 
by  far  the  larger  gain.  In  the  second 
period,  the  conditions  were  reversed.  The 
average  of  the  two  periods  shows  a  gain 
in  favor  of  the  corn  meal,  but  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  hauling  and 
grinding  the  corn  if  these  are  at  all  costly. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  bulletin  as  to 
whether  the  meal  was  fed  wet  or  dry.  The 
bulletin  summarizes'  all  the  experiments  in 
this  country  along  this  line,  and  concludes 
that,  unless  a  farmer  is  located  very  close 
to  a  mill,  or  has  one  on  his  own  farm,  at 
present  prices,  it  will  not  pay  to  grind 
corn  for  hogs.  In  experiments  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  soaking  corn  for  hogs,  it  was 
shown  that  soaked  corn  produced  a  more 


economical  gain  than  corn  meal  mixed 
with  water. 

Studies  in  Lime.— An  illustration  of  what 
our  experiment  stations  may  do  for  agri¬ 
culture  is  found  in  the  results  of  the  studies 
of  lime  and  its  effect  upon  the  soil.  Lime 
has  been  used  for  many  years,  and  farm¬ 
ers  observed  its  good  effects,  although  now 
and  then  they  found  that  it  did  not  do  as 
well  as  usual.  They  were  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  these  conflicting  results  were  ob¬ 
tained.  It  was  generally  thought  that  lime 
fed  the  plant  as  directly  as  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizing  element.  So  it  did,  although  it  was 
finally  found  that  in  many  cases,  its  indi¬ 
rect  work  In  fitting  the  soil  was  more  im¬ 
portant.  Prof.  Wheeler,  of  the  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Station,  found  that  plants  varied  great¬ 
ly  in  their  behavior  in  different  soils.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  one  chief  reason  for 
this  was  the  fact  that  clover,  for  example, 
thrives  best  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  soil. 
The  lime  sweetened  or  neutralized  the  soil, 
and  gave  the  seed  a  better  chance  to  ger¬ 
minate  and  develop.  This  led  to  studies  of 
other  crops,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
varied  considerably  in  their  soil  demands. 
For  example,  corn  responds  wonderfully  to 
liming.  In  one  case,  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Station,  one  ton  of  lime  was  applied  in 
1894.  It  made  a  great  difference  In  that 
year’s  corn  crop.  In  1895  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  oat  crop;  the  following  three 
crops  of  grass  also  showed  such  an  increase 
that,  as  compared  with  an  unlimed  acre, 
the  crops  in  a  four  years’  rotation  showed 
an  increased  value  of  $45  for  four  years,  as 
a  result  of  the  liming.  This  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  neutralizing  or  sweetening  of  the 
soil. 

Now  comes  another  fact  which  has  been 
overlooked  or  not  understood  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  lime  not  only  feeds  the 
plant  and  sweetens  the  soil,  but  it  liberates 
a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
would  otherwise  be  of  little  use  to  the 
plant.  The  experiments  in  Rhode  Island 
seem  to  demonstrate  this  fact  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  A  soil  that  has  been  well  limed  will 
be  found  to  contain  more  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  than  it  had  before  the  lime  was 
used.  This  is  much  like  being  able  to  find 
and  utilize  something  which  before  was 
almost  unknown  or  unattainable.  This 
goes  to  show  how  our  scientific  men  are  at 
work  studying  the  forces  which  the  farmer 
may  utilize  in  his  business.  They  really 
make  a  harness  for  us  to  fasten  these 
forces,  so  that  we  may  do  our  work  to 
better  advantage. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Hade  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


IF  YOU  GOULD 

buy  a  wagon  that  had  everlasting  wheels 

WOULD  YOU  DO  IT?  Wouldn’tlt 

be  economy  to  do  so!  Well  here  show; 

set^of  Electric  Steel  Wheels 

They  can’t  dry  out  and  get  loose;  they 
CAN  TROT  OR  BREAK  DOWN.  Don’tmake 
any  difference  what  wagon  you  have  we 
can  lit  It.  Wheels  of  any  heightand  any 
.  width  of  tire.  May  be  the  wheels  on 
your  wagon  are  good.  Iftheyarebuy 
A  SET  OF  THESE  and  have  two  wagons— a  low 
te  ana  a  high  one.  Send  for  catalogue.  It  1s 


Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box 


free. 

88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

(VI  eta  I  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  SG.75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  $9-35 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.W.  Boob(Dept.R), Center  Hall,  I’a 


Novel,  a 

Sight 

Seller. 


-f^  PAT.  NOV.  2.'97X 

^Combination 

WRENCH  AND  JACK 

tor  Buggies,  Carriages  A  Light  Wagons,  t 
Removes  and  grasps  burr  while  Ja<  k 
acts  as  continua¬ 
tion  of  axle.  sut>- 


PRI0E 


,,  ..  wuil  UL  SJLIO,  sup. 

•I.OU  porting  wheel  and  leaving  spindle  clear  for  oiling.  ,w 
lost  washers  No  soiled  hands.  Agents  write  for  special  prices 

COMBINA’N.  WRENCH  &  JACK  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
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Have  you  sent  us  that  trial  subscription  from  your 
neighbor  yet  this  season?  If  not,  just  speak  to  him 
about  it  the  first  time  you  see  him.  But  speak  quickly. 
We  send  him  the  paper  now  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  for  25  cents.  We  are  looking  for  you  to  send 
just  one  this  month. 

* 

The  young  man  who,  on  page  670,  speaks  of  the 
value  of  the  short  Winter  course  in  agriculture,  makes 
one  good  point.  The  boy  who  wants  to  stay  on  the 
farm  and  yet  has  no  farm  of  his  own  must  work  for 
his  father  or  work  out  as  a  hired  man,  unless  he  can 
do  skilled  work.  The  agricultural  college  will  fit  him 
for  this  skilled  labor,  just  as  the  medical  school  fits 
the  doctor,  or  the  legal  school  fits  the  lawyer.  The 
poor  boy  who  can  graft  the  “why”  of  the  short  col¬ 
lege  course  on  the  hard  stock  of  the  hired  man’s  ex¬ 
perience,  will  soon  find  a  job  at  managing  the  labor  of 
those  who  prefer  to  be  always  hired  men. 

* 

The  experiments  at  the  West  Virginia  Experiment 
Station,  referred  to  on  page  675,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  corn  soaked  in  water  gave  better  results 
than  corn  meal  when  fed  to  hogs,  suggest  the  idea 
that  many  farmers  have  been  throwing  away  a  good 
deal  of  money — or  its  equivalent — in  having  corn 
ground  for  feeding.  Water  is  usually  plentiful.  Our 
friend  who  tells  us  on  another  page  that  his  wind¬ 
mill  didn’t  pump  a  drop  of  water  for  two  weeks,  is 
an  exception.  If  simply  soaking  corn  is  better  than 
grinding,  it  is,  also,  much  cheaper.  It  seems  of 
greater  value  for  hogs  than  when  fed  dry.  Will  it 
be  better  for  other  stock? 

* 

“Why  are  you  a  farmer?” 

The  writer  was  asked  this  question  at  a  meeting  of 
farmers,  and  thus  started  an  animated  discussion. 
After  the  meeting,  a  fine-looking,  prosperous  farmer 
came  up  and  told  this  little  story: —  * 

“When  father  died,  I  was  16  years  old,  and  I  took 
the  farm  and  did  my  best  to  make  it  pay.  It  was 
hard  work,  and  after  two  years,  I  went  to  mother  and 
told  her  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  succeed.  I 
shall  never  forget  what  she  said: 

“Trust  in  God  and  plow  close  to  your  fence  rows'. 

“I  followed  her  advice,  and  now  I  can  tell  you  that 
I  am  a  farmer  because  I  love  the  farm  and  am  proud 
of  my  business!” 

About  the  only  amendment  we  could  make  to  that 
would  be  to  rip  out  two-thirds  of  those  fences,  and 
plow  the  whole  fence  strip. 

* 

One  of  the  Michigan  food  inspectors,  who  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  the  State,  says  that  Michigan’s  pure 
food  law  is  working  admirably  in  diminishing  adul¬ 
teration.  He  says  that,  of  late  years,  great  quantities 
of  imitation  fruit  jellies  have  been  sold;  these  are 
made  of  glucose  and  corn  jelly,  colored  to  resemble 
the  desired  fruit.  In  one  town,  the  inspector  stopped 
the  sale  of  imitation  strawberry  jam,  which  was  made 
of  corn  jelly  and  glucose  flavored  with  strawberry  ex¬ 
tract,  and  further  improved  by  the  addition  of  hay¬ 
seed.  The  people  of  the  town  made  a  protest  to  the 
department,  claiming  that  they  had  never  tasted  bet¬ 
ter  jam,  which  does  not  speak  very  highly  for  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  average  consumer.  The  law  per¬ 
mits  the  sale  of  such  compounds  when  they  are  not 
colored  or  otherwise  prepared  to  imitate  the  real  ar¬ 
ticle,  so  the  maker  of  that  superlative  strawberry  jam 
shipped  to  the  appreciative  town  a  lot  of  the  stuff 
that  contained  no  coloring  or  seeds,  but  was  in  every 
other  respect  like  his  former  consignment;  but  no¬ 


body  would  touch  it.  Spices,  cream  of  tartar,  sugar 
and  extracts  are  very  commonly  adulterated.  Some 
cream  of  tartar  examined  contained  45  per  cent  of 
plaster  of  paris.  Plaster  of  paris,  alum,  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  are  common  adulterants  of  cream  of 
tartar.  It  is  asserted  that,  before  the  present  law 
went  into  effect,  75  per  cent  of  the  prepared  foods 
sold  in  Michigan  were  adulterated. 

• 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  championed  the  cow  pea  as  a 
useful  crop  for  many  farmers  in  the  North.  Many 
acres  have  been  planted  at  our  suggestion.  The  vines 
are  now  green  and  thrifty — promising  a  good  ma- 
nurial  crop.  Now  we  want  a  word  before  Jack  Frost 
touches  them  and  sends  them  to  their  coffin.  They 
die  easily.  Some  morning  you  will  find  them  curled 
up  and  turning  brown.  In  a  wonderfully  short  space 
of  time,  the  vigorous  green  mass  will  be  limp  and 
lifeless.  Almost  before  you  know  it,  there  will  be 
only  a  lot  of  dead  stiqks  like  bean  vines  on  the 
ground.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  first  im¬ 
pression  is  one  of  disgust  and  disappointment.  You 
wonder  how  this  tender  plant,  which  shrinks  to 
nothing  at  the  touch  of  frost,  can  have  any  power  to 
restore  the  soil.  You  will  need  to  stiffen  up  your 
faith  with  the  rods  of  an  iron  will.  These  cow-pea 
vines  are  “all  right.”  Let  them  alone,  and  go  about 
your  business.  Plow  them  under  in  the  Spring,  and 
you  will  hear  from  them  in  due  time.  Have  faith! 

* 

“This  country  is  ours!  We  won  it  from  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  We  are  satisfied  to  live  in  a  conservative  and 
simple  way,  and  those  who  do  not  like  our  methods 
may  get  out  of  our  country!” 

That  seems  to  be  about  the  position  of  the  solid 
Dutchmen  who  inhabit  the  Transvaal,  or  South 
African  Republic.  Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  thousands  of  adventurers  rushed  in  after 
it,  just  as,  in  former  years,  they  rushed  to  California 
and  Australia.  These  countries  were  so  new  and 
crude  that  the  newcomers  made  their  own  laws.  In 
the  Transvaal,  they  found  a  strong,  well-organized 
government,  so  that  the  story  of  California  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  could  not  be  repeated.  England  has  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  “Outlanders,”  and  it  is,  probably,  only 
a  question  of  time  before  these  brave  Dutchmen  will 
lose  the  independence  they  won  after  so  much  hard¬ 
ship  and  toil.  As  we  understand  the  matter  in  this 
country,  Americans  should  sympathize  with  the 
Boers — but  Uncle  Sam  would  better  keep  still  until 
he  has  settled  his  job  in  the  Philippines! 

• 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  that 
discriminations  are  made  in  freight  rates  from  the 
West  in  favor  of  exported  grain.  Grain  coming  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  for  export  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  carried  for  seven  cents  less  per  100  pounds  than 
that  intended  for  home  consumption,  and  similar  dis¬ 
criminations  are  made  to  other  ports.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  such  discrimination  should  be 
made  against  the  home  consumer.  This  thing  works 
in  two  ways  against  the  American.  It  increases  the 
price  of  his  flour,  and  it  lessens  the  cost  to  the  foreign 
buyer.  The  price  of  American  wheat  is  determined  by 
the  price  in  the  English  market,  so  that,  by  cheapen¬ 
ing  the  cost  to  the  English  buyer,  we  run  the  risk  of 
decreasing  the  price  abroad,  and  thus  decreasing  the 
price  to  the  farmer  at  home.  This  is  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  disadvantage  to  the  American  in  running 
too  much  after  foreign  trade.  We  all  want  foreign 
export  trade,  but  there  is  no  sense  in  developing  it  in 
this  way — at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer  and 
consumer. 

* 

The  old-time  farmer,  whose  working  hours  were 
“from  sun  to  sun,”  with  chores  in  addition,  would 
open  his  eyes  at  some  of  the  modern  regulations  of 
hours  of  labor.  Most  farmers  now  count  10  hours  a 
day’s  work,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  large  part  of 
the  mechanics  in  the  country  towns,  who  are  their 
own  bosses.  But  many  city  artisans  who  are  ruled 
by  their  various  unions  must  work  even  shorter 
hours,  whether  they  will  or  no.  A  new  law  goes 
into  effect  in  New  York  State  on  October  1,  regard¬ 
ing  State  employees  on  the  canals.  Thereafter,  eight 
hours  will  constitute  a  day’s  work.  Heretofore,  the 
locktenders  have  worked  12  hours  daily,  four  men  in 
two  shifts  being  needed  for  each  lock.  After  October 
1,  six  men  will  be  needed  for  each  lock,  each  of  whom 
will  work  eight  hours  per  day,  but  will  receive  the 
same  pay  as  the  man  who  formerly  worked  12  hours. 
The  same  applies  to  all  laborers  on  the  canals,  who 
will  receive  the  same  pay  for  eight  hours’  work  as 
they  formerly  received  for  12.  The  position  of  lock 
tender  never  involved  very  arduous  labor,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  none  of  these  State  employees  ever 
worked  as  hard  as,  or  any  longer  than,  the  average 
farmer,  and  that  the  pay  was  often  better.  It  is  well 


to  have  the  hours  of  labor  regulated  by  law,  but  the 
regulation  should  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  all  concerned,  and  to  economy  in  public  ex¬ 
penditures.  Too  often,  such  laws  are  passed  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  places  for  partisan  henchmen,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  political  machine. 

* 

France  seems  to  be  governed  by  its  army.  The 
common  people,  who  work  and  pay  the  taxes,  are 
finding  this  army  a  costly  and  criminal  luxury.  By 
condemning  Dreyfus  for  the  second  time,  the  French 
army  officers  have  held  France  up  to  the  scorn  and 
ridicule  of  the  civilized  world.  There  are  Frenchmen 
who  feel  this  disgrace  keenly,  but  they  seem  power¬ 
less  to  shake  off  the  cursed  knapsack  that  has  grown 
into  the  shoulders  of  France.  The  civilized  world 
should  take  a  hand  in  this  affair,  and  stay  away  from 
the  Paris  Exposition.  Many  American  exhibitors 
have  already  decided  to  withdraw.  That  is  well 
enough,  but  a  more  effective  “boycott”  can  be  carried 
out  by  keeping  visitors  away  from  Paris.  Let  Amer¬ 
icans  shun  France  until  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation 
is  stung  and  driven  to  perform  an  act  of  simple  jus¬ 
tice.  Help  the  French  to  fight  their  own  army! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

If  you  should  ask  me  for  a  dollar  bill 
For  foreign  missions  or  the  like  of  that. 

I’ll  bet  you’d  get  it,  for  I’ve  tried  to  kill 
A  plate  of  mother’s  pudding!  Where’s  my  hat? 

I  m  gonter  fill  that  woodbox  while  the  spell 
^  Of  that  there  pudding  lasts— Jest  take  it  down— 

That  recipe  will  serve  you  mighty  well— 

One  cup  of  sugar,  roasted  till  it’s  brown; 

Take  milk  and  cream,  two  honest  gills  of  each— 

The  best  old  Jersey  gives,  don’t  want  no  dregs. 

Then  when  ye  hear  them  Black  Minorcas  screech, 
Run  out  an’  pick  four  of  their  biggest  eggs. 

Warm  up  your  milk  an'  cream  to  boiling  heat, 

Pour  on  your  browned-up  sugar— let  it  stand 
Until  it’s  all  dissolved,  then  take  an’  beat 
Them  eggs  an’  third  cup  sugar  with  a  hand 
Steady  an’  light  then,  when  the  other  cools, 

Pour  ’em  together  like  ye  would  a  cake, 

Give  ’em  a  stir,  then  wash  up  all  the  tools, 

An’  shove  it  in  the  oven  door  to  bake. 

Caramel  pudding— that’s  the  name  we  give 
To  that  concoction,  an’  you’ll  say,  I  guess. 

You  never  did  know  halfway  how  to  live 
Until  you  got  your  spoon  inside  that  mess. 


“The  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin!” 

The  oyster  crop  is  reported  to  be  large. 

Iour  “old  fogy”  doesn’t  often  die  of  “youngness.” 

“Baited”  breath — the  talk  of  the  creamery  shark. 

How  about  that  fruit  inspection  law  in  Washington? 

The  blue-blooded  Thoroughbred  may  be  called  a  bred 
stuff. 

The  deed  may  dignify  the  day,  but  the  day  does  not 
dignify  the  deed. 

Save  the  sweet-corn  stalks.  They’re  hard  to  cure,  but 
they’re  worth  it. 

Never— will  we  plant  potatoes  again  without  using  sul¬ 
phur  on  the  seed. 

Why,  certainly,  an  Indian  running  amuck  may  be  called 
a  crimson  rambler. 

Three  things  that  never  take  any  vacation— taxes, 
mortgage  and  duty. 

We  corn  the  beef  before  we  kill  it,  and  then  we  corn  it 
again  before  we  eat  it. 

Who  ever  digested  an  opinion  through  the  mouth?  The 
head  is  the  place  for  doing  it. 

“Yes!  yes!”  said  the  cook’s  hand.  “This  bread  knead¬ 
ing  is  a  dough  me  stick  operation. 

What  book  title  is  a  favorite  with  the  boys  at  this  sea¬ 
son?  “The  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr.’ 

Wiiat  about  the  county  fair  that  draws  more  money 
from  the  State  than  it  pays  out  in  premiums? 

We  want  some  one  to  tell  us  why  water  from  a  flowing 
spring  should  be  better  than  that  from  a  deep  drilled  well. 

“Pure  nonsensE!”  It  isn’t  half  so  dangerous  as  when 
there  is  just  enough  sense  in  it  to  tempt  people  to  try  it. 

Our  good  old  friend  experience  may  safely  crack  a  smile 
when  people  cut  their  wisdom  teeth  by  gnawing  on  a  file. 

Jack  Frost  got  in  his  first  bite  at  Hope  Farm  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13.  It  was  a  half-hearted  bite— we  hardly  felt 
his  teeth! 

A  little  extra  feed  while  they  are  moulting  will  help 
the  hens.  A  small  portion  of  linseed  meal  in  the  mash 
two  or  three  times  a  week  is  beneficial. 

Your  Texan  will  say  that  a  wall  around  his  State  would 
include  everything  a  reasonable  man  need  ask  for.  All 
but  a  full  market.  Texas  still  needs  little  Rhode  Island. 

The  American  farmer  is  still  feeding  the  world.  In 
August,  this  country  sent  abroad  $5,671,023  worth  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  $2,231,275  worth  of  provisions  more  than  in 
August  of  last  year. 

Several  years  ago,  when  rye  straw  was  very  high, 
some  New  York  State  farmers  bound  their  rye  without 
thrashing.  The  grain  actually  brought  more  money  by 
the  ton  than  it  would  when  thrashed  and  cleaned,  by  the 
bushel! 

Most  men,  when  moving  into  a  new  section  of  country, 
have  ideas  of  their  own  as  to  how  things  should  be  done, 
and  they  think  they  see  many  opportunities  for  improve¬ 
ment  over  “native”  methods.  There  usually  is  room  for 
improvement  in  some  line,  but.  it  is  a  safe  plan  to  follow 
the  customs  of  local  farmers  pretty  closely  until  time  and 
gradual  experiments  and  experience  warrant  radical  de¬ 
partures. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad  was  wrecked  near  Bluefields,  W.  Va„ 
September  6,  the  cause  being  spreading  of  the  rails. 
Four  persons  were  killed  and  30  injured.  .  .  September 
7,  Cleveland  rioters  derailed  a  car  in  the  village  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  the  motorman  and  conductor  being  stoned  and  driven 
away.  This  car  and  10  following  it  were  dismantled  by 
the  mob,  the  rioters  grew,  and  then  the  street-car  men 
cleared  the  track  with  a  fusillade  of  bullets.  Three  rioters 
were  injured.  .  .  A  hurricane  off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast 
September  7  caused  much  loss  to  shipping.  .  .  At  Cen- 
tralia,  Mo.,  September  7,  fire  started  in  a  large  livery 
stable,  and  spread  to  17  other  buildings.  The  city  being 
thronged  with  visitors  to  the  county  fair,  many  of  whom 
put  up  their  horses  at  the  stable  where  the  fire  originated, 
over  100  horses  and  many  vehicles  were  burned.  .  .  Sep¬ 
tember  4-7,  an  extended  hot  wave  prevailed  over  the 
Middle  West.  At  Charleston,  Ill.,  September  7,  the  tem¬ 
perature  reached  105,  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  it  stood  at  102, 
being  the  fifth  consecutive  day  the  heat  had  passed  100 
degrees.  .  .  September  7,  the  number  of  yellow  fever 
cases  at  Key  West  was  80.  .  .  A  fire  in  the  Erie  Basin, 
Brooklyn,  September  7,  destroyed  one  pier,  a  lighter  and 
a  variety  of  merchandise,  the  loss  being  $100,000.  . 
Two-cent  fares  have  been  adopted  on  some  of  the  Chicago 
street  cars,  12  tickets  being  sold  for  25  cents.  The  two- 
cent  fare  does  not  entitle  the  passenger  to  a  transfer,  but 
for  four  cents  a  transfer  is  given.-  .  .  Dr.  J.  J.  Smith,  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  died  September  7,  after  frightful  suf¬ 
fering,  of  anthrax.  He  contracted  the-  disease  when  per¬ 
forming  an  autopsy  on  diseased  cattle.  .  .  The  great 
hotel  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
A.  T.  Stewart  estate,  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  7, 
loss  $200,000.  .  .  Yellow  fever  appeared  at  Mississippi 
City,  Miss.,  September  8.  The  number  of  cases  at  Key 
West  continued  to  grow  steadily.  .  .  A  mare  leaped 
from  a  New  York  pier  into  the  East  River,  September  8, 
and  swam  for  9^4  hours  before  being  rescued.  .  .  A  fire 
at  Louisville  Ky.,  September  8,  caused  a  loss  of  $200,000. 

.  .  The  steamer  Lampasas  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Galveston  and  Key  West  with  95  passengers,  September 
7,  and  was  quarantined.  Four  Key  West  passengers  have 
developed  yellow  fever,  one  of  the  cases  proving  fatal. 
One  death  from  the  fever  occurred  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla., 
September  11,  and  12  new  cases  were  reported  at  Key 
West.  September  12,  29  new  cases  were  reported.  .  . 
September  9,  a  train  loaded  with  granite  broke  through  a 
bridge  over  Broad  River,  N.  C.,  killing  four  men.  .  .  A 
monster  waterspout  appeared  off  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
September  10.  .  .  A  train  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  was  boarded  by  robbers  at  Cachise,  Ariz.,  September 
9,  and  robbed  of  $10,000.  .  .  Malignant  yellow  fever  ap¬ 
peared  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  September  10.  .  .  An  earth¬ 
quake  shock  was  felt  all  over  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  9.  .  .  A  load  of  hay  was  set  on  fire  by  a  trolley 
wire  in  New  York  City  September  12,  and  horses  and 
driver  had  a  narrow  escape.  ITay  and  wagon  were  en¬ 
tirely  consumed.  .  .  A  number  of  prominent  merchants 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  have  united  to  break  the  boycott  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  street-car  strikes.  After  a  certain 
date,  they  will  refuse  to  sell  to  people  who  participate  in 
the  boycott.  .  .  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  head  of  the 
family,  died  in  New  York,  of  apoplexy,  September  12, 
aged  56.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  five  children.  He  in¬ 
herited  $60,000,000  from  his  father,  and  his  fortune  was 
estimated  at  double  that  amount,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  .  .  Snow  fell  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  September  13. 

.  .  The  State  of  Texas  has  begun  action  against  the  In¬ 
ternational  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  for  back  taxes 
covering  a  period  of  25  years.  The  amount  will  run  into 
the  millions.  The  road  was  exempted  from  taxes  by 
special  legislation,  but  it  is  now  held  that  such  exemption 
was  unlawful.  .  .  At  Frankfort,  Ind.,  September  13,  J. 

C.  Chenoweth  and  his  wife  were  indicted  for  murder,  hav¬ 
ing  caused  the  death  of  their  child  by  neglect.  They  are 
Christian  scientists,  and  when  the  child  developed  pneu¬ 
monia,  they  refused  medical  aid.  .  .  Carlisle,  Ind.,  has 
been  quarantined  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  malignant 
diphtheria.  Schools  and  churches  are  closed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— At  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
of  the  United  States  Beekeepers’  Association,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  of  Washington,  read  a  paper  on  the  food  value  of 
honey.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  E. 

R.  Root,  Medina,  O. ;  vice-president,  G.  M.  Doolittle,  Boro¬ 
dino,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  Toledo,  O. 
Papers  were  read  by  Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City,  Iowa; 
W.  A.  Selser,  Philadelphia;  G.  M.  Doolittle,  F.  Hahman, 
Philadelphia,  and  others.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Chicago.  .  .  The  East  Brandywine,  Pa.,  Farmers’ 
Club  will  reorganize  into  a  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  .  .  Reports  from  Princeton,  Ill.,  state  that, 
after  exhaustive  tests,  the  entire  milk  supply  of  the  city 
has  been  condemned,  as  impregnated  with  tuberculosis. 

.  .  H.  P.  Clute,  Wisconsin  State  Veterinarian,  reports 
an  unusual  prevalence  of  disease  among  cattle  in  that 
State.  .  .  September  7,  heavy  electrical  storms  extended 
over  Kentucky,  and  many  horses  and  cattle  were  killed 
by  lightning.  At  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  the  drought  was 
broken  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  will  save  late  corn  and 
pastures.  In  Illinois,  the  drought  was  also  broken.  .  . 

A  heavy  electrical  storm  passed  over  Summit  and  Wayne 
Counties,  Ohio,  September  8.  In  the  vicinity  of  Akron 
thousands  of  acres  of  corn  were  laid  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  several  barns  were  struck  by  lightning  and  destroved. 
Near  Wooster  wind,  rain  and  lightning  destroyed  crops 
and  buildings.  .  .  In  Clark  County,  Ill.,  all  the  broom 
corn  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  September  7,  and  the 
farmers  needed  extra  help  to  enable  them  to  save  it. 
They  telegraphed  Gov.  Tanner  asking  if  he  could  send 
convict  labor  to  their  aid.  .  .  The  National  Nutriment 
Comnany  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  September  8, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000.  The  company  is  to  man¬ 
ufacture  articles  of  food  from  the  by-products  of  the 
dairy.  .  .  The  drought  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  broken  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  by  the  first  rain  that  has  fallen  since  July  12. 

It  comes  too  late  for  cotton,  but  will  put  the  ground  in 
good  condition  for  Fall  plowing.  .  .  A  good  roads  con¬ 
vention  was  held  at  the  county  fair  at  Rockford,  Ill., 
September  7,  and  county  presidents  were  elected  for  or¬ 
ganization.  Farmers  who  have  been  experimenting  with 
sugar  beets  also  held  a  convention  at  the  fair,  being  ad¬ 


dressed  by  Prof.  Perry  G.  Holden,  of  the  Illinois  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  .  .  During  the  thirty-sixth  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  at 
New  York,  September  9,  a  successful  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  removal  of  a  cartilaginous  quittor  from 
the  foot  of  a  horse,  the  animal  being  under  the  influence 
of  chloi  oform  for  55  minutes.  .  .  Western  live  stock 
commission  men  and  brokers  propose  combining  with 
banks  that  handle  cattle  paper  to  form  a  protective  or¬ 
ganization.  This  plan  is  the  result  of  former  losses,  such 
as  those  caused  by  Gillette,  of  Abilene,  Kas.,  who  is 
said  to  have  obtained  $1,000,000  by  his  fraudulent  opera¬ 
tions.  The  aim  is  to  get  all  the  cattle  brokers  of  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  interested.  .  . 
It  is  reported  that  the  big  Chicago  packers  are  trying  to 
monopolize  trade  in  butter,  poultry  and  eggs.  .  .  The 
Maryland  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Easton,  September 
26-29,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Talbot  County  Fair  Asso¬ 
ciation.  .  .  Three  farmers  recently  brought  suit  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  against  21  coal  operators  in  the  anthracite 
regions.  They  claim  that  coal  waste  is  washed  down  by 
the  river,  and  dumped  on  their  land,  making  it  unfit  for 
fdTming,  and  ask  that  the  defendants  be  restrained  from 
allowing  such  material,  or  polluted  water,  from  escaping 
into  the  river.  .  .  Six  prominent  milk  dealers  were  ar¬ 
rested  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  September  11,  for  selling  adul¬ 
terated  milk.  .  .  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  is  building  a  greenhouse  20x68  feet  for  the  use  of  Prof. 
B.  D.  Hoisted.  .  .  A  virulent  swine  epidemic  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Woodbury  County,  Iowa.  .  .  The  fatal  disease 
known  as  mad  itch  has  been  killing  cattle  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Vernon,  Ill.  The  assistant  State  veterinarian 
says  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  feeding  the  cattle 
green  corn  on  the  stalk,  which  had  been  previously 
chewed  by  hogs. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  troopship  Tartar,  conveying  45  of¬ 
ficers  and  1,203  men  of  the  Kansas  regiment  from  Manila, 
has  been  detained  by  the  British  authorities  at  Hong¬ 
kong,  under  the  Merchants’  Shipping  act,  which  restricts 
the  vessel  to  carrying  750  passengers.  She  had  been  fitted 
by  the  American  Government  to  carry  1,340  soldiers.  Con¬ 
sul  Wildman  has  protested,  but  though  an  American 
troopship,  the  Tartar  sails  under  the  British  flag,  and  is 
thus  amenable  to  British  law.  A  number  of  the  soldiers 
have  made  complaint  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
vessel.  .  .  September  7,  a  scouting  expedition  went  to 
Rosario,  below  Cavite,  and  burned  seven  warehouses  filled 
with  provisions.  Seven  insurgents  were  captured,  with 
five  rifles  and  300  cartridges.  .  .  The  Government  has 
approved  a  plan,  submitted  by  Maj.-Gen.  Otis,  for  di¬ 
viding  the  islands  into  military  districts.  .  .  The  in¬ 
surgent  congress  held  a  special  session  August  24.  .  . 
September  9,  500  insurgents  with  one  cannon  attacked 
Santa  Rita,  but  were  repulsed.  .  .  The  mayor  of  Imus, 
who  was  elected  last  July  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Commission,  has  disappeared,  and  he  is  believed 
to  be  acting  as  a  general  in  the  insurgent  army. 

CUBA. — The  city  of  Neuvitas  is  suffering  from  a  water 
famine,  there  being  no  water  in  the  place,  except  what  is 
brought  from  a  distance.  Most  of  the  water  used  comes 
from  Principe,  five  miles  away;  it  is  brought  by  rail  by 
the  quartermaster  for  the  American  troops  and  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  poor.  It  sells  at  the  rate  of  15  cents 
for  four  gallons.  .  .  Labor  troubles  continue  in  Havana, 

and  business  is  seriously  hampered  by  frequent  strikes.  .  . 
The  police  have  been  instructed  to  stop  sparring  exhi¬ 
bitions  at  the  American  Concert  Hall  in  Havana.  The 
Cubans  are  shocked  by  pugilism,  and  complain  that,  while 
the  Americans  will  not  permit  cockfights  or  bullfights, 
they  permit  men  to  fight.  .  .  An  alleged  incendiary  fire 
in  the  Cerro  Ward  of  Havana,  September  12,  destroyed  42 
houses,  and  rendered  180  persons  homeless. 

PORTO  RICO.— The  Secretary  of  War  has  directed  the 
preparation  of  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
Porto  Rico  coffee  imported  into  Cuba.  This  action  is 
taken  with  a  view  to  relieving  distress  caused  by  the  hur¬ 
ricane.  The  present  duty  on  coffee  entering  Cuba  is  al¬ 
most  prohibitory,  and  was  so  intended  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  foster  coffee-growing  in  Cuba. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  cruiser  Detroit 
has  sailed  for  La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  owing  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  disorders  in  that  country.  .  .  The  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  has  ordered  the  closing  of  30  Jewish  schools  and 
synagogues  in  the  Province  of  Kieff.  Many  Jewish  can¬ 
didates  have  been  refused  admission  into  the  Warsaw 
Polytechnic  School.  .  .  September  9,  the  military  tribu¬ 
nal  trying  Capt.  Dreyfus  at  Rennes,  France,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  pronounced  him  guilty.  Under  the  terms  of  his 
10-years’  sentence,  he  will  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
the  remainder  in  France.  Intense  indignation  has  been 
aroused  all  over  the  civilized  world  by  the  result  of  the 
trial.  .  .  A  destructive  cyclone  struck  Bermuda  Sep¬ 
tember  12;  damage  is  estimated  to  be  $1,000,000. 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Meeting. 

Part  I. 

The  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  September  7  and  8;  it  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  held.  The  attendance  was  large  and  representa¬ 
tive,  delegates  being  present  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Texas.  The  fruit  exhibits  were  unusually  good.  One 
notable  feature  of  these  exhibits  was  the  collective  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society.  A 
part  of  this  was  a  large  display  of  grapes  by  Mr.  C. 

C.  Corby,  of  Montclair.  For  large  size  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  cluster  and  berry,  the  like  is  scarcely  seen. 
Judging  by  this  and  other  displays  of  grapes,  it  is 
evident  that  grape  growing  is  by  no  means  on  the 
decline  in  New  Jersey. 

Another  exceedingly  interesting  exhibit  from  that 
State  was  one  by  the  Pomona  Nurseries,  of  nuts. 
There  were  chestnut  trees  in  tubs  in  full  bearing,  and 
many  named  varieties  of  this  and  other  nuts  on  twigs, 
freshly  cut,  and  some  were  fully  ripe  and  shelled. 
Many  varieties  of  Persian  (so-called  English),  wal¬ 


nuts  were  as  large  and  well  filled  with  meat  as  any 
that  are  grown  in  California.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  large  collection  of  pears, 
many  of  them  being  rare  and  especially  valuable  for 
amateur  collections.  As  the  orchard  from  which  this 
and  many  other  similar  displays  have  come  is  likely 
to  be  dug  up  soon  to  give  place  to  city  improvements, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  will  secure  and  preserve  the  varieties. 

There  were  but  few  really  new  fruits  shown.  The 
Chailton  grape,  which  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Mills  and  Brighton,  by  John  Charlton,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  red  grapes  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  bunches  and  berries  are,  in  size,  about 
like  those  of  Catawba.  The  Hicks  grape,  from  Henry 
Wallis,  of  Wellston,  Mo.,  is  black,  very  sweet  and 
rich,  and  is  said  to  be  very  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 
The  McPike,  shown  by  Silas  Wilson,  of  Atlantic, 
Iowa,  for  the  second  time,  is  a  very  large  black  grape 
that  ripens  very  late  and  looks  remarkably  well.  The 
Bloomfield  apple,  a  newly  discovered  seedling  from 
Maryland,  is  of  superior  character.  It  is  of  full 
medium  size,  handsome  red  color,  very  pleasant  sub¬ 
acid  flavor,  and  a  reliable  bearer.  The  season  in  that 
region  is  September,  which  is  the  only  objection  to 
it.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  sent 
specimens  of  his  new  apple,  Burbank,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  Gravenstein,  and  cured  specimens  of 
his  Sugar  prune,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest,  largest 
and  sweetest  of  all  prunes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  one  of  the  most  aged  and 
venerated  horticulturists  in  America,  gave  a  verbal 
sketch  of  Philadelphia’s  Contributions  to  the  History 
of  American  Pomology.  He  stated  that  the  hered¬ 
itary  love  for  wine  by  those  who  had  emigrated  from 
Europe  had  been  the  means  of  popularizing  the  grape, 
and  indirectly,  other  fruits,  just  as  the  rush  for  gold 
to  California  in  1848-9  led  to  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  horticulture  there.  The  first  settlers  about 
Philadelphia  wanted  to  make  wine,  and  William  Penn 
urged  and  assisted  Peter  Legrean  to  come  from 
France  to  grow  grapes.  Finding  the  European  varie¬ 
ties  did  not  flourish,  the  native  grapes  were  taken  up. 
The  Alexander  was  the  first  variety  of  note,  which 
was  found  wild  near  the  Schuylkill  River.  It  was  the 
one  which  gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  American 
grape  culture,  and  led  the  way  to  a  succession  of 
which  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  formed  a  part.  Pear 
trees  were  planted  very  sparingly  at  first,  and  these 
were  mostly  imported  at  considerable  expense.  Many 
of  them  were  destroyed  or  injured  in  the  ships  by  rats 
eating  their  roots.  In  case  a  cat  was  kept  on  board, 
there  was  no  redress,  this  satisfying  the  ends  of  the 
law  in  such  cases.  The  Seckel,  Tyson  and  Kieffer  are 
among  the  varieties  that  originated  in  or  near  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  talked  about  Culture. 
He  thought  that  mind  culture  is  preliminary  to  fruit 
culture.  In  his  opinion,  culture  of  the  soil  should  be 
begun  before  planting.  Poorly  prepared  soil  will 
never  tend  to  the  best  growth  of  trees  that  may  be 
set  afterwards.  “The  blessing  of  weeds’’  compels  lazy 
people,  and  others,  too,  to  cultivate  their  orchards  and 
gardens.  After  the  terrible  freeze  of  last  Winter,  he 
cut  back  the  trees  severely,  and  cultivated  the  soil 
just  as  though  there  was  a  good  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
trees.  The  result  was  a  vigorous  growth  on  80  per 
cent  of  the  trees,  14  per  cent  alive  but  feeble,  and  six 
per  cent  dead.  In  neighboring  orchards,  where  cul¬ 
tivation  was  not  thorough,  there  was  a  loss  of  nearly 
half  the  trees,  and  the  rest  are  doing  very  poorly. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
stated  that  the  orchard  of  Mr.  R.  Morrill,  of  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  was  this  year  bearing  a  crop  of  about 
12,000  bushels  of  peaches,  that  are  selling  for  from  $4 
to  $7.50  per  bushel,  as  the  direct  result  of  cultivation 
last  year  and  in  former  years.  The  trees  were  so 
healthy  that  the  severe  cold  of  last  Winter,  which 
killed  the  fruit  buds  and  in  some  cases  the  trees  in 
neighboring  orchards,  did  not  affect  them  seriously. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the  various 
attempts  to  introduce  the  trees  and  produce  the  fruit 
in  America  of  the  celebrated  fig  of  the  vicinity  of 
Smyrna,  in  Turkey.  As  may  be  known  to  many,  this 
is  the  best  of  all  cured  figs.  The  main  difficulty  has 
been  to  get  them  pollinized  so  as  to  have  perfect 
seeds,  which  gives  them  a  peculiarly  rich  flavor.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  certain  minute  insect  called 
Blastophaga  psenes,  that  spends  a  part  of  its  life  in  a 
species  of  wild  or  “capri”  fig  that  has  male  flowers, 
and  from  this  it  crawls  into  the  edible  fig,  which  is 
pistillate,  thus  pollinizing  it.  Trees  of  both  kinds 
have  been  growing  in  California  for  several  years,  but 
the  insect  has  not  been  successfully  introduced,  al¬ 
though  repeated  trials  have  been  made,  until  within 
the  past  year.  It  is  now  living  and  multiplying  at 
Fresno,  California,  where  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  fig  culture  for  many  years  past.  We  are 
now  on  the  sure  road  to  success  in  the  production  of 
the  very  highest  class  of  cured  figs.  h.  e.  v.  d. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

MR.  JOSH  SIMPKINS  ON  ETIQUETTE. 

HE  REBELS. 

I’ve  studied  up  on  etiquette, 

Read  every  book  that  I  could  get, 

And  yet 

There  isn’t  one  in  all  the  lot 
That  tells  a  feller  it  is  not 

De  rigger  to  eat  pie 

For  breakfast,  hence  why  shouldn’t  I? 

And  furthermore,  I  cannot  find 
In  all  the  books  I  call  to  mind 
A  single  line 

That  gives  a  reason  worth  a  whoop 
Against  a  second  plate  of  soup 

When  fellers  dine. 

And  as  for  eating  Marrowfats 
Without  a  spoon,  I  think  that  that’s 
A  fool¬ 
ish  sort  of  rule. 

When  I  eat  pease 
I’ll  do  as  I  darn  please! 

And  what  is  more,  till  I’m  a  snob 
I’ll  eat  my  corn  straight  off  the  cob; 

And  sparrergrass  I’ll  eat  as  I 
Have  always  done  in  days  gone  by— 

A  sort  of  dangling  from  the  sky; 

A  sort  of  gift  from  Heaven  come, 

Held  ’twixt  my  finger  and  my  thumb. 

And  as  for  those  peculiar  things 
Called  finger-bowls,  I  vow,  by  jings! 

I  will  not  use  ’em  as  they  say 
The  bon-tons  uses  ’em  to-day. 

If  my  hands  ain’t  both  good  and  clean, 
The  pump  is  where  it’s  always  been; 

And  far  as  ever  I  could  see, 

It’s  plenty  good  enough  for  me. 

I  don’t  stand  much  on  etiquette, 

But  yet 

I’m  too  polite  to  wash  my  paws 
At  table,  spite  of  social  laws. 

—Harper’s  Bazar. 

* 

When  we  are  told  that  any  article  is 
sterilized,  we  imagine,  naturally,  that  it 
has  been  scientifically  cleansed,  so  as  to 
be  free  from  dirt  or  disease  germs.  The 
word  suggests  that  it  is  actually  pure 
and  wholesome  from  a  hygienic  stand¬ 
point.  In  view  of  this,  what  a  villain¬ 
ous  deception  it  is  to  describe  deviled 
butter  as  sterilized!  We  think  it  more 
than  possible  that  tnere  are  many  house¬ 
keepers  who  would  be  the  more  inclined 
to  buy  butter  sold  under  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  the  idea  that  the  “sterilizing” 
was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
a  thoroughly  wholesome  food. 

* 

One  of  the  fabrics  now  used  in  all 
sorts  of  trimmings  and  accessories  is 
“mercerized”  cotton,  which  appears  in 
the  stores  under  a  variety  of  different 
names.  It  is  cotton  treated  by  some 
process  which  gives  it  the  gloss  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  silk,  the  imitation  really  bearing 
a  striking  similarity  to  the  real  thing. 
Neckties,  stock  collars  and  frillings  are 
made  of  it;  it  is  also  used  for  petticoats, 
dress  linings  and  shirt  waists.  It  is  sold 
under  many  different  names,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  giving  general  satisfaction. 
The  demand  for  some  silky-looking  lin¬ 
ing  fabric,  which  would  be  inexpensive, 
yet  more  durable  than  silk,  which  usual¬ 
ly  cuts  badly  in  a  skirt  lining,  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  ample  field  for  materials  of 
this  sort. 

* 

We  are  sending  the  children  back  to 
school  now,  and  a  good  many  tired 
mothers,  all  over  the  country,  are  not 
at  all  sorry  to  see  their  children  tied 
down  again  to  regular  hours  and  regu¬ 
lar  duties.  It  is  rather  hard,  during 
vacation,  to  strike  a  happy  mean  be¬ 
tween  over-strictness  and  too  great 
freedom.  We  know  that  children  need 
plenty  of  liberty  and  exercise,  if  they 
are  to  build  up  strong  constitutions  for 
future  work,  but  the  relaxation  of  all 
discipline  through  the  holidays  only 
makes  school-days  the  more  irksome 
when  they  come.  Children  on  a  farm 
really  have  an  advantage  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  for  there  are  usually  regular 
chores  which  give  them  some  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  the  town  or  village  child  is 
very  likely  to  run  wild  all  through 


vacation.  The  young  children  in  the 
second  or  third  grade  lose  a  great  deal 
of  the  little  they  have  acquired  during 
the  vacation,  if  there  is  no  attempt  to 
keep  up  a  familiarity  with  the  school 
books.  We  do  not  mean  that  regular 
lessons  should  be  insisted  upon,  but 
there  should  be  enough  of  the  elements 
of  the  three  R’s  to  prevent  the  child 
from  losing  all  he  had  gained.  This 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  discourage¬ 
ment  when  school  begins  again. 

* 

Every  one  knows  some  person  who 
was  “born  contrary” — one  of  those  un¬ 
happy  mortals  to  whom  the  whole  world 
seems  out  of  joint.  Such  a  person  rarely 
goes  to  the  extreme,  however,  of  old 
Uncle  Jerry,  as  described  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion; 

“I  think  my  Uncle  Jerry,”  said  Aunt  Me- 
hitable,  "was  thecontrariest  man  I  ever  see. 

I  remember  of  his  pickin’  up  a  hot  p’tater 
once  when  we  was  eatin’  dinner,  an’  there 
wasn’t  no  company  at  the  house,  nuther. 
An’  what  do  you  s’pose  he  done  with  it?” 

“Threw  it  at  somebody?”  conjectured  one 
of  the  listeners. 

“No.  He  held  it  in  his  hand  till  it  blis¬ 
tered  him.” 

“What  did  he  do  that  for?” 

“’Cause  anybody  else  would  ’a’  dropped 
it!” 

* 

While  quite  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  carrots  are  among  the  most  whole¬ 
some  of  vegetables,  we  have  never  cared 
much  for  them,  as  ordinarily  cooked. 
We  dislike  them  stewed  with  peas  in  a 
pasty  sauce,  and  we  loathe  them  mashed 
with  potatoes,  but  we  discover  that, 
when  fried,  they  are  acceptable  even  to 
those  who  do  not  care  much  for  them. 
For  serving  in  this  way,  while  they  are 
still  young,  they  should  be  washed,  but 
not  scraped,  and  boiled  until  tender,  in 
salted  water.  When  cooked,  if  the  car¬ 
rots,  are  dipped  in  cold  water  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  skin  may  be  rubbed  off  very 
readily.  It  would  be  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  scrape  old  carrots  in  Winter, 
as  the  skin  cannot  be  removed  readily 
in  this  way.  They  are  then  cut  into 
strips,  and  fried  in  hot  fat  until  brown. 
A  little  finely-chopped  parsley  may  be 
sprinkled  over  them  when  dished. 

* 

We  are  prone  to  regard  this  age  as 
one  peculiarly  skeptical,  and  far  re¬ 
moved  from  any  strong  religious  feel¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  reverse  of  this  is  often 
shown,  until  we  are  persuaded,  as  one 
well-known  critic  declared  last  year, 
that  the  whole  world  is  now  entering 
upon  a  great  revival  of  religious  faith. 
The  popular  feeling  in  this  line  is  shown 
by  the  enormous  sales  of  Rev.  C.  M. 
Sheldon’s  book,  “In  His  Steps.”  The 
Kansas  pastor  wrote  with  the  idea  of 
showing  how  an  earnest  Christian  may 
live  up  to  his  profession  of  faith,  in  the 
midst  of  the  exactions  of  a  working  life. 
The  book  had  an  enormous  sale  through¬ 
out  the  West,  ana  gradually  moved  east¬ 
ward,  until,  during  the  month  of  August, 
it  was  offered  all  over  New  York  in  a 
five-cent  edition.  It  was  both  odd  and 
pathetic  to  see  the  poor,  shabbily-clad 
street  venders  who  were  calling  out 
“Sheldon’s  great  book,  ‘In  His  Steps,’ 
only  five  cents.”  In  England  the  book 
has  had  equally  great  sales.  Viewed 
solely  as  literature,  this  cannot  in  any 
way  be  regarded  as  a  great  book,  but 
there  is  a  human  touch  about  it  which, 
combined  with  its  religious  feeling,  has 
caused  it  to  appeal,  in  some  subtle  way, 
to  the  sympathies  of  people  who  differ 
widely  in  many  apparently  essential 
points.  Many  of  its  readers  are  people 
who  own  frankly  to  but  little  religious 
belief,  but  who  find  inspiration  to  better 
things  in  its  pages.  Whether  we  agree 
entirely  with  the  views  presented  or  not, 
we  must  own  that  Mr.  Sheldon’s  unpre¬ 


tentious  little  book  has  exerted  a  strong 
influence  for  good,  and  has  shown  that 
there  is  a  widespread  interest  in  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  among  all  classes  of 
people. 

* 

The  American  Kitchen  Magazine  tells 
of  a  young  husband  who  is  not  now  so 
ready  as  heretofore  to  complain  because 
his  food  is  not  always  just  “like  mother 
used  to  make.”  On  one  occasion  he  had 
made  a  number  of  unfavorable  com¬ 
ments,  finally  finding  fault  with  the 
biscuits. 

“Laura,”  he  fretfully  remarked,  “it’s 
strange  you  can’t  make  biscuit  like 
those  mother  made.” 

She  flushed  slightly,  and  was  silent  for 
a  little  while. 

“George,”  she  finally  said,  “of  what 
disease  did  your  father  die?” 

“Chronic  indigestion,”  said  George. 
“Was  it  the  kind  that  mother  made?” 
asked  Laura. 

“Gimme  another  biscuit,”  said  George. 

* 

Bui.lnose  and  Sweet  Spanish  peppers 
give  a  relish  to  both  salads  and  cooked 
dishes  at  this  season.  The  hot  peppers 
must  be  eaten  cautiously,  if  one  is  un¬ 
accustomed  to  them,  although,  when 
the  seeds  and  white  membrane  within 
are  removed,  the  fiery  taste  is  much 
modified.  We  like  the  Bullnose  and 
Sweet  Spanish  together,  with  the  seeds 
removed,  sliced  with  tomato  salad.  Pop¬ 
ular  report  credits  them  with  remedial 
powers  in  cases  of  malaria.  Where  the 
hot  peppers  are  entirely  too  tropical  for 
one’s  palate,  sufficient  flavor  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  rubbing  the  salad  dish  with  a 
slice  of  the  pepper.  As  a  rule,  the  large 
peppers  are  not  so  blisteringly  fiery  as 
are  some  of  the  small  sorts,  such  as  the 
Cayenne,  Birdseye,  or  Chili  Red,  but  the 
Bullnose  is  quite  capable  of  impressing 
a  novice  with  the  idea  that  he  has  swal¬ 
lowed  a  torchlight  procession.  The 
large  peppers  are  cooked  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  they  are  especially  nice  stuffed 
and  baked.  For  this  purpose,  the  seeds 
are  removed,  and  the  peppers  boiled  for 
five  minutes;  they  are  then  drained, 
and  filled  with  chopped  meat,  boiled 
rice,  or  bread  dressing,  after  which  they 
are  put  in  a  baking  pan  with  a  little 
gravy  or  stock,  to  keep  them  from  be¬ 
coming  too  dry,  and  are  cooked  in  the 
oven. 

* 

The  trial  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  with  its 
revelations  of  unspeakable  baseness  on 
the  part  of  men  assumed  to  be  the 
guardians  of  a  nation’s  honor,  brings 
out  in  heroic  relief  the  character  of  the 
prisoner’s  wife,  and  her  sublime  faith  in 
her  husband.  The  New  York  Times,  in 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  Mme.  Dreyfus, 
points  out  the  fact  that  her  heroism  is 
exemplified  by  many  another  woman  in 
more  obscure  circumstances.  Says  the 
Times: 

The  swift  recognition  of  what  was  really 
right  in  the  first  overwhelming  visitation; 
the  readiness  to  face  the  seemingly  hope¬ 
less  task;  the  patience,  courage,  intelli¬ 
gence,  energy,  and  fortitude  of  soul  during 
the  tedious  years  of  fruitless  effort;  these 
are  qualities  which,  though  they  deeply 
move  the  minds  of  men,  do  not  surprise 
them.  They  are  the  qualities  of  the  wife 
shown  on  a  wide  stage  with  the  whole 
world  looking  on,  but  the  daily  life  of 
myriads  of  human  beings,  generation  after 
generation,  has  prepared  us  to  accept  them 
as  readily  as  we  deeply  honor  them.  In 
the  trials  of  common  experience— in  sick¬ 
ness,  difficulty,  affliction,  in  the  troubles 
that  come  unjustly,  even  in  the  torment  of 
actual  guilt— the  heroic  part,  unacknowl¬ 
edged,  perhaps,  but  intimately  known,  is 
the  woman’s  part. 

We  frequently  see  women  shopping  in 
the  city  now,  who  wear  short  golf  or 
outing  skirts.  Even  one  year  ago,  such 
skirts  would  have  excited  unfavorable 
comments;  now  no  one  gives  them  a 
second  look.  In  the  country,  they  have 
acquired  an  enormous  vogue,  being  no 
longer  confined  to  women  who  wheel  or 
play  golf.  The  shortest  of  these  skirts 


just  reach  the  shoe  tops;  most  of  them 
are  a  little  longer  than  this.  Of  course, 
bloomers  are  always  worn  under  them, 
instead  of  petticoats.  The  sudden  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  short  skirt  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
reason  to  bear  upon  any  question  of 
clothes.  For  years,  reformers  have 
urged  us  all  to  wear  short  skirts,  and 
women  have  banded  themselves  into 
rainy-day  clubs  for  the  same  purpose, 
without  making  any  general  impression. 
Suddenly  the  fashionable  world  took  up 
golf,  which  our  Scotch  friends  have  been 
unexcitedly  playing  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  game  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  two  of  our  most  comfortable  out¬ 
door  garments,  the  short  skirt  and  the 
warm,  snug  golf  cape.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  this  Winter,  short  skirts  will 
be  worn  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
only  moral  to  be  pointed  in  connection 
with  this  change  in  feminine  sentiment 
is  that  comfort  and  common  sense  are 
powerless  in  effecting  any  dress  reform, 
until  fashion  comes  to  their  aid. 


Buttermilk  Bread;  Fruit  Soups. 

J.  R.  C.,  Michigan.— 1.  Can  I  use  butter¬ 
milk  in  making  bread?  I  have  heard  of  its 
being  used,  but  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  ordinary  yeast  bread  or  not.  2.  I  have 
seen  several  references  to  fruit  soups,  and 
imagine  that  they  would  be  a  welcome 
change  in  the  Summer.  How  are  they 
made? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  made  butter¬ 
milk  bread,  but  the  August  issue  of 
Table  Talk  contains  the  following  rec¬ 
ipe,  which  is,  no  doubt,  what  you  re¬ 
quire.  You  will  notice  that  yeast  is  not 
used: 

“Heat  one  quart  of  buttermilk  to  the 
boiling  point,  stirring  often  to  prevent 
curdling.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  pour  into  a  bowl,  sift  in  one 
quart  of  flour,  and  beat  until  smooth. 
Cover  and  let  stand  over  night.  Next 
morning  add  to  the  batter  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  soda,  dissolved  in  one- 
quarter  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter  and  one 
scant  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Beat  well, 
then  sift  in  gradually  enough  flour  to 
mix  to  a  soft  dough.  Turn  out  on  a 
well-floured  board,  and  knead  until 
smooth  and  velvety  to  the  touch.  Di¬ 
vide  into  three  loaves,  mold,  place  in 
greased  pans,  and  bake  at  once  in  a 
moderate  oven.” 

2.  Fruit  soups  are  made  of  almost  any 
well-flavored  fruit,  cooked  soft  and 
mashed,  with  a  little  thickening,  sugar 
and  spice.  They  may  be  eaten  either 
warm  or  cold;  may  be  taken  as  a  first 
course,  or  used  as  a  drink  during  the 
meal.  Though  pleasant  as  a  change, 
they  are  not  very  nutritious,  and  we 
should  think  that  their  chief  place  was 
as  a  substitute  for  tea  or  coffee.  Apple 
soup  is  made  as  follows,  and  other  fruit 
may  be  made  into  soup  in  the  same  way: 
Two  cupfuls  of  tart  apples,  peeled  and 
sliced;  one  cupful  of  rice.  Cook  all, 
with  a  little  salt,  in  one  quart  of  water 
until  very  soft;  then  rub  through  a 
sieve.  Add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  a 
bit  of  lemon  peel,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  well  beaten.  Last  of  all,  stir  in  two 
cupfuls  of  boiling  water  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter.  It  may  be  served  hot 
or  cold,  and  a  spoonful  of  whipped 
cream  may  be  dropped  on  the  top  of 
each  cup.  This  fruit  soup  may  form  a 
desirable  dish  for  the  children’s  supper, 
to  be  eaten  with  bread  or  crackers.  But¬ 
termilk  soup  is  another  foreign  dish  one 
rarely  hears  of  here;  'it  is  made  by  thick¬ 
ening  the  buttermilk  with  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  to  each  pint.  A  little  salt  is 
added,  and  the  buttermilk  is  brought 
gradually  to  a  boil,  being  stirred  con¬ 
stantly  to  prevent  curdling,  and  then 
poured  over  fried  bread.  Cooking  brings 
out  the  acid,  but  once  used  to  the  taste, 
buttermilk  soup  will  be  found  whole¬ 
some  and  pleasant.  It  is  sometimes 
flavored  with  cinnamon  or  thickened 
with  a  beaten-up  egg. 
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The  Everyday  Cinderella. 

Some  sweet,  modest,  unselfish  girl, 
who  does  not  regard  herself  as  remark¬ 
able  either  in  mind,  appearance  or  man¬ 
ner,  will  ask,  “Where  is  there  a  place 
for  a  girl  to-day  who  is  not  beautiful  or 
talented,  who  cannot  play  or  paint  or 
sing,  cannot  permit  herself  to  write  an 
essay  for  a  literary  club,  and  has  no 
ability  for  leadership?” 

For  such  a  one,  says  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  the  history  of  an 
everyday  girl  who  met  fulfillment,  and 
wrought  from  common  material  a  won¬ 
derful  life-fabric  may  be  offered.  She 
was  the  plainest  of  a  family,  and  as  she 
grew  to  maidenhood,  gave  no  sign  of 
possessing  anything  that  would  not  seem 
possible  to  the  most  ordinary  person. 
Her  sisters  had  each  a  “gift.”  One 
could  sing,  another  paint,  and  a  third 
wrote  acceptable  verse  that  had  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  local  paper.  But  nobody  ex¬ 
pected  anything  great  from  “Miss  Mar¬ 
garet,”  and  she  never  dared  to  hope  that 
she  could  fill  any  place  of  importance 
even  in  the  smallest  Circle. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  the  incon¬ 
spicuous  girl  of  the  family,  she  became 
a  general  helper,  and  having  no  unusual 
mental  or  physical  endowment  of  special 
value  of  her  own,  she  was  called  to  as¬ 
sist  those  who  had,  and  to  fill  gaps  in 
the  home  service  made  by  them.  She 
learned  through  all  this  to  get  away 
from  herself,  and  in  effect  said,  “I  can¬ 
not  do  this,  but  my  sister  can.”  As 
soon  as  she  could  accept  this  she  was  no 
longer  a  lonely  girl,  but  imagined  that 
she  had  a  sort  of  partnership  in  the 
achievements  of  those  whom  she  helped. 
She  began  to  try  her  hand  at  painting, 
and  found  that  she  could  copy  the  forms 
and  colors  of  the  flowers  of  the  garden. 
She  set  herself  to  practice  music,  and 
could  accompany  herself  upon  the  piano 
as  she  sang  in  the  twilight  a  little  ten¬ 
der  song.  She  read  good  books — and  un¬ 
consciously  cultivated  her  taste  to  a  del¬ 
icate  point,  so  that  she  could  readily 
distinguish  first-class  literature  from 
that  which  was  second-rate.  All  of  this 
became  of  interest  to  her  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  had  been  thought  gifted. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  she  had 
never  experienced  a  regret  that  she  had 
herself  been  overlooked  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  gifts;  there  were  bitter  moments 
when  she  suffered  on  account  of  the 
fact,  but  this  was  before  she  had  given 
herself  wholly  to  the  purpose  of  forget¬ 
ting  her  loss  and  helping  others.  As 
soon  as  this  became  a  fact,  she  began  to 
receive  of  the  blessedness  of  giving,  and 
the  mental  and  spiritual  enlargement  of 
her  compensative  worked  itself  out¬ 
wardly,  so  that  she  became  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  person. 

At  last  to  this  -Cinderella  (for  the 
wonders  of  the  real  world  are  as  great 
in  their  essential  meaning  as  in  the 
fairy  realm)  the  prince  came,  and  the 
slipper  fitted  the  stay-at-home  sister, 
and  she  became  a  princess  before  whom 
many  hearts  bowed  in  the  sincerest  rev¬ 
erence.  She  has  daughters  who  are  not 
gifted  as  the  world  understands  the 
word,  but  each  one  is  doing  to  the  very 
best  of  her  ability  what  she  can  to  make 
the  most  of  every-day  qualities. 


Mrs.  Mills’s  Economy. 

Part  II. 

The  old  man  sat  for  the  last  time  in 
his  favorite  nook  by  the  fireside.  In 
front  of  him  his  bundle  of  clean  clothes 
lay  on  the  table,  and  knotted  loosely  in 
a  handkerchief  was  a  geranium  which 
he  had  reared  from  one  of  his  old  wife’s 
cherished  plants.  While  he  gazed 
around,  absorbed  in  sorrow,  Sam’s  old 
market-cart  rattled  up  to  the  door.  Mrs. 
Mills  stood  by  the  window  watching. 

“Here’s  Sam.  Now,  are  you  ready?” 
she  said,  without  the  slightest  tone  of 
feeling. 

“Ay,  ay;  quite  ready;”  and,  taking  a 
last  look,  he  picked  up  his  bundles  and 


stick,  and  walked  feebly  towards  the 
open  door,  past  Mrs.  Mills,  who  held  out 
her  hand  stiffly. 

“Good-bye,”  she  said  curtly.  “You 
needn’t  take  on  so;  me  or  Abraham  will 
come  over  sometimes  and  see  how  you 
are  getting  on.” 

“Good-bye,  Missis,”  he  replied,  bro¬ 
kenly;  but  the  moisture-laden  eyes  pre¬ 
vented  his  seeing  the  extended  hand, 
and  he  passed  out,  while  the  farmer, 
ashamed  at  his  own  cowardice  and  the 
whole  business,  was  peeping  through  an 
upper  window  until  they  were  gone. 

Sam  spoke  not  a  word,  though  full  of 
angry  thoughts,  as  they  bowled  along, 
now  and  again  glancing  at  his  charge, 
who  sat  looking  stonily  ahead,  the  old 
man  never  noticing  that  they  had  passed 
the  turning  to  the  main  road  to  Brank- 
ton  until  they  came  to  a  cottage. 

“Whoa,  lass!”  and  the  exclamation, 
with  a  sudden  stop,  brought  the  old  man 
to  himself,  to  find  his  old  servant  Betsy 
and  her  little  daughter  standing  in  the 
house-porch  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 

“Now,  Dad,  let’s  have  you  out  for  a 
bit;  leave  off  thinking  about  that  cursed 
pair  of  sharks,  and  come  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea  with  us.  There’s  Betsy  and  the 
youngster  waiting;  look  at  them.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  looks  uncommonly  line  to  me  as 
'if  there  was  a  storm  blowing  up  from 
yonder.” 

Almost  as  he  spoke  there  fell  a  few 
heavy  drops  of  rain;  and,  seeing  the  old 
man  and  his  bundles  safely  inside,  he 
quickly  put  up  his  mare  and  joined  the 
others,  just  as  the  storm  beat  furiously 
on  the  window  panes.  The  old  man  sat 
comfortably  crooning  an  old  song  to  the 
little  girl,  who  was  now  settled  on  his 
knee,  while  Sam  and  his  wife  sat  oppo¬ 
site  communing  together.  There  were 
nods  and  whisperings,  and  the  end  of  it 
all  was  that  their  guest  stayed  that 
night  and  the  night  following,  until  it 
was  settled  between  the  pair  that  he 
should  stay  there  with  them  so  long  as 
he  lived. 

Which  caused  Mrs.  Mills  to  remark, 
when  it  came  to  her  ears,  that  if  some 
people  chose  to  be  fools  it  was  none  of 
her  business. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Two  years  later  John  Walters  was 
laid  to  rest  with  his  forefathers  in  the 
little  hillside  churchyard.  Farmer  Mills 
and  his  wife  had  been  invited  to  the 
funeral,  with  several  neighbors  who  had 
known  the  old  yeoman,  and,  to  their 
wonderment,  Lawyer  Framley,  from 
Brankton,  had  attended  at  the  grave¬ 
side;  and,  after  the  last  rites  had  been 
paid,  he  invited  them  all,  with  Mr.  Sam’s 
permission,  to  return  with  him  to  the 
house,  where  he  would  have  a  little  mat¬ 
ter  of  business  to  settle  and  make  known 
to  them.  All  thought  it  was  singular; 
but  there  was  not  a  man  or  woman  there 
who  did  not  return,  and  all  were  soon 
seated  in  Betsy’s  best  room. 

After  refreshments  had  been  passed 
’round  in  country  fashion,  Lawyer  Fram¬ 
ley  drew  a  packet  of  papers  from  his 
pocket,  and  looked  keenly  around  at  the 
expectant  faces. 

“I  must  explain  to  you  first,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  “that  my  late  client,  Mr.  John  Wal¬ 
ters,  desired  me  to  attend  at  his  funeral, 
and  'invite  all  who  cared  to  come,  as 
being  more  satisfactory,  to  hear  his  last 
will  and  testament  read.” 

“His  will!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Mills  with 
a  snap,  while  her  husband  opened  his 
eyes  widely;  “his  will!  Why,  he  had 
nothing  to  leave,  man.  What  nonsense 
is  this?” 

The  lawyer  bowed  with  a  look  which 
told  an  observant  onlooker  that  he  held 
a  winning  hand. 

“Pardon  me,  madam;  but  as  to  that  I 
will  now  proceed  to  enlighten  you.” 

There  was  dead  silence  as  he  method¬ 
ically  untied  and  then  proceeded  to  read 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


the  document  which  had  been  made  and 
signed  twelve  months  before,  and  in 
which  he  left  to  his  dear  friends  and 
■  benefactors,  Samuel  and  Betsy  Wilmer, 
all  his  real  and  personal  estate  what¬ 
soever  and  wheresoever — duly  signed 
and  attested. 

Mrs.  Mills,  unconvinced,  smiled  grim¬ 
ly,  remarking  with  bitter  emphasis, 
“Pooh!  What  rubbish,  to  be  sure!  He 
had  nothing  much  but  what  he  stood  up 
in;  and  to  go  and  make  a  will!  Why, 
the  man  was  mad;”  and  she  laughed 
with  derision. 

“My  late  client  was  far  from  being 
mad,  madam,”  returned  the  lawyer  stiff¬ 
ly;  “and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  give  a 
little  explanation  according  to  his  last 
wishes,  and  then  I  have  finished. 

“As  some  of  you  may  remember,  John 
Walters  had  a  son  James,  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  Australia  when  a  young  man. 
He  corresponded  with  his  father  for  a 
time;  but  his  letters  got  fewer  and 
fewer,  until  they  ceased  altogether.  No¬ 
thing  had  been  heard  of  him  for  over  20 
years,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
dead.  But  he  was  not  dead;  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  out  there,  and  had  lost  his  wife  and 
two  children;  so,  feeling  lonely,  he  had 
made  up  h'is  mind  to  come  back  to  the 
old  country;  but  unfortunately  he  also 
died  before  this  decision  could  be  carried 
out. 

“He  had  previously  made  inquiries, 
and  knew  at  that  time  that  his  father 
was  living  at  the  old  farm,  so  he  had 
willed  all  his  belongings  to  him,  as  sole 
relative. 

“When  my  late  client  was  notified  of 
his  fortune,  it  was  his  wish  that  the  af¬ 
fair  should  be  kept  secret;  and  it  has 
been  so  until  this  present  time,  as  he 
desired  you  all  to  know  that  what  had 
been  done  for  him  by  friends  during  his 
later  days  was  simply  from  pure  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  and  not  from  expectations 
or  greed.” 

The  lawyer  inclined  his  head  to  Betsy, 
who  was  weeping  silently  through  the 
ordeal,  Sam  squeezing  her  hand  sym¬ 
pathetically  the  while.  Mrs.  Mills  stared 
at  the  lawyer,  her  features  twitching 
with  excitement  and  passion;  and  her 
husband  gripped  the  arms  of  the  chk'ir 
and  stared  blankly  around. 

With  an  effort  the  woman  jerked  out 
spasmodically,  “And — what  amount  has 
he  left,  pray,  after  all?” 

Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  but  the 
rustling  of  the  papers  as  the  lawyer  tied 
them  together,  and,  looking  straight  at 
her,  he  replied  quietly  and  effectively, 
sending  a  thrill  of  excitement  through 
the  room,  “Ten  thousand  pounds!” 

“What!”  she  shrieked,  the  wine-glass 
she  had  held  dropping  from  her  nerve¬ 
less  fingers  to  the  oaken  floor  with  a 
crash:  “ten  thousand  pounds — lost — lost 
— for ” 

A  faint  whisper  in  answer  parted  the 
farmer’s  lips — “For  economy.” — Cham¬ 
bers’s  Journal. 


- Be  happy  to-day!  In  the  passing 

days  there  are  crumbs  of  joy  for  most 
of  us.  It  is  a  gray  day  indeed  which  has 
in  it  no  grain  of  pleasure,  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  doing  good,  no  sweet  moment 
of  rest.  The  future  is  a  sort  of  rapacious 
Moloch  demanding  humanity  to  sacrifice 
to  him  the  present.  The  miser  spends 
his  heart’s  blood  and  his  soul’s  peace 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  monster;  the  fool 
laughs  at  his  claims;  but  the  wise  man 
pays  him  a  just  tithe. — Woman’s  Home 
Companion. 

- The  sword  hath  slain  its  thousands, 

but  the  tongue  its  ten  thousands.  Of 
the  children  of  sympathy  it  may  be  said 
that  the  tongue  sends  forth  healing 
balms  and  cordials;  but  of  envious  men 
it  is  true  that  the  “poison  of  asps  is 
under  their  lips.”  For,  as  of  old,  so 
now,  the  tongue  is  a  hand  wherewith  we 
lift  men  up,  or  a  mace  wherewith  we 
strike  men  down.  With  this  instru¬ 
ment,  we  bless  God,  with  it  we  curse 
men.  No  other  member  carries  such 
power;  and  nothing  taxes  man  like  the 
skillful  handling  of  the  tongue  and  its 
bridling,  even  as  the  charioteer  lifts  the 
reins  above  his  well-trained  steeds. — 
Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis. 


B.&B. 

dressy  black  crepotis 

90c.  yard 

Fashion  says:  “  Crcpons  this  season 
more  than  ever  before.” 

Beautiful  examples  of  textile  art — 
loom  triumphs  that  merit  such  favor. 

Here’s  newness  and  richness  for  you — 
fine  lustrous  Black  crepons — 42  inch — 
90c. — money’s  worth  that  in  your  own 
interest  you  want  to  pay  prompt,  strict 
attention  to. 

Handsome  designs. 

Samples  ready  to  send. 

Soon  as  you  see  you'll  get  in  touch 
with  an  offering  so  extraordinary  as 
you’ll  be  astonished  at — pleased — and 
profited. 

Let  us  have  your  name  and  address  so 
we  can  send  you 

our  new  catalogue 

— over  200  pages — pictures  of  latest  dis¬ 
tinctive  styles — suits,  coats,  capes,  skirts, 
etc. — prices  that  with  fair  consideration 
will  enlist  your  pocketbook’s  interest  in 
the  way  we’re  doing  the  business. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


“THE  GRANGER. S 

Cir.  EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phlla.,l*a. 


....A  hind  full  of  piety  and  knowledge 
is  always  rich;  it  is  a  bank  that  never 
fails;  it  yields  a  perpetual  dividend  of 
happiness. — Johnson. 


E  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  cures  Hit  uations. 

-  Instruction  by  mail 

or  in  person.  Full  information  in  catalogue — 
free  C.  C.  OAINES,  Box  410, I’ougbkeepsie.  N.  Y 


ASTMAN 


Thoroughly  trains 
young  men  and  women 
for  business,  and  se- 


Wash  the  Dishes  Quickly  F 


You  can  if  you 
use  Gold  Dust. 

It  does  most  of 
the  work.  It 
saves  time, mon¬ 
ey  and  labor. 

Send  for  free  booklet — “Golden  Rulei 

for  Housework.” 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago  St.  Louis  NewYork  Boston 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


September  23 


MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  grain  market  has  been  rather  quiet 
during  the  week,  but  prices  generally  have 
ruled  steady  and  somewhat  higher.  There 
has  been  a  slight  advance  in  wheat  in  for¬ 
eign  markets,  and  the  English  crop  esti¬ 
mates  are  less  favorable,  with  a  lighter 
yield  than  last  year.  Sales  of  wheat  here 
have  been  good,  with  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  for  export.  The  corn  market 
opened  strong,  had  a  slight  advance,  and 
trading  has  continued  active.  While  the 
corn  crop  of  the  West  is  reported  extremely 
large  this  year,  it  is  said  that  considerable 
areas  are  still  in  danger  of  damage  by 
frost.  Export  sales  of  corn  have  been 
good.  There  has  been  very  light  trading 
in  oats,  and  only  small  export  sales.  Rye 
prices  are  firm,  but  offerings  small;  some 
sales  for  export.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  barley,  but  not  much  offering.  Con¬ 
siderable  barley  for  feeding  has  been  sold 
for  export.  The  bean  market  has  shown 
increasing  firmness,  stocks  being  light  and 
demand  good.  Receipts  of  butter  have 
been  rather  light,  trading  quiet,  but  the 
market  steady  and  prices  well  sustained. 
Receipts  of  cheese  have  been  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  preceding  week,  but  hold¬ 
ers  are  not  inclined  to  make  any  conces¬ 
sions  in  price,  but  rather  are  inclined  to 
store  cheese.  There  have  been  some  sales 
for  export,  but  not  very  extensive.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  have  been  about  equal  to  the 
previous  week,  but  prices  have  advanced 
somewhat  for  strictly  fresh.  Refrigerator 
eggs  are  now  quite  a  feature  in  the  market, 
and  are  working  out  at  good  prices  if  of 
good  quality.  In  the  fruit  market,  choice 
red  apples  are  not  over  plentiful,  but  for  all 
other  grades,  there  have  been  liberal  sup¬ 
plies.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  and  choice  later  varieties;  Kief- 
fers  are  moving  rather  slowly.  Plums  are 
in  moderate  supply  and  firm.  Peaches  are 
active  at  good  prices.  Grapes  are  in  large 
supply  and  the  market  is  weak;  Delawares, 
however,  are  not  plentiful.  Western  New 
York  grapes  are  not  so  plentiful  as  those 
from  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  The  larger 
supply  of  muskmelons  now  are  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  quality  is  very  irregular,  but 
fancy  stock  brings  high  prices.  Cranber¬ 
ries  meet  a  fair  demand  mostly  for  western 
trade.  This  has  been  a  heavy  week  in  the 
market  for  live  poultry,  and  prices  have 
been  satisfactory.  Dressed  poultry  has 
been  in  lighter  supply,  but  the  market  is 
fairly  well  sustained.  The  potato  market 
is  showing  a  firmer  feeling,  and  prices  have 
advanced  somewhat  on  fair  grades.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  quieter,  but  little  change  in 
prices.  Receipts  of  Virginia  sweets  are 
heavy.  The  vegetable  market  is  pretty 
well  supplied,  and  sales  are  good. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  September  16,  1899. 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  and  near-by,  average 

best,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts.. 

Fair  to  good . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Candled,  extras . 

Candled,  fine  . 

Fair  to  good,  per  30  doz.  case.. 4 
Lower  grades,  30  doz.  case — 3 

Refrigerator,  firsts,  per  doz . 

Fair  to  good,  30  doz.  case . 4 

Inferior,  per  30  doz.  case . 3 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30  doz. 

case  . : 

Uncandled  dirties,  30  doz.  case.. 3 
Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 3 
Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz.  case... 2 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 

Gravenstein,  d.-h.  bbl . 

Twenty-ounce,  d.-h.  bbl . 

Culvert,  d.-h.  bbl . 

Holland  Pippin,  d.-h.  bbl . 

Fall  Pippin,  d.-h.  bbl . 

Codling,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 

Red  sorts,  open  hd.  bbl . 

Green  sorts,  open  hd.  bbl . 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fair  to  fancy, 

large  barrels  . 3 

P'air  to  fancy,  short  barrels — 2  60 

Per  bushel  box . . 

Seckel,  per  barrel . 3 

Per  bushel  box . . 

Sheldon,  per  barrel . 2 

Clairgeau,  per  barrel . 2 

Anjou,  per  barrel . 2 

Bose,  per  barrel . 2 

Swan’s  Orange,  per  barrel . 2 

Louise  Bonne,  per  barrel . 2 

Kieffer,  per  d.-h.  barrel . 1  75 

Per  open  head  barrel . 1  00 

Cooking  sorts,  per  barrel . 1  25 

Plums,  prunes,  State,  per  S-lb. 

basket  . 

State,  Reine  Claude  and  fancy 

green,  basket . 

Common,  green  sorts,  per  8-lb. 

basket  . 

Large  blue  table  sorts,  8-lb. 

basket  . .  35  @  40 

Damson,  per  8-lb.  basket .  30  @  35 

Lombard,  per  8-lb.  basket .  17  @  22 

Common,  blue  sorts,  per  8-lb. 

basket  .  15  @  18 

Peaches,  Pine  Island,  per  6- 

basket  carrier  . 2  50  @3  00 

Per  2-basket  carrier . 1  75  @2  25 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket . 1  50  @1  62 

Fair  to  prime,  per  basket .  75  @1  25 

Common,  per  basket .  50  @  65 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  basket _  60  @1  12 

Per  2-basket  carrier . 1  50  @2  25 

Up-river,  per  2-basket  carrier.l  50  @2  00 
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Grapes,  up-river,  Del.,  per  case.  75 

Niagara,  per  case .  40 

Pocklington,  per  case .  40 

Black,  per  case .  40 

Black,  per  small  basket .  6 

Western  N.  Y.,  Del.,  fancy, 

10-basket  case  . 1  00 

Keuka  Lake,  Del.,  fancy,  per 

4-lb.  basket .  12 

Other  western  N.  Y.,  Del.,  per 
4-lb.  basket. 

Western  N.  Y, 

4-lb.  basket 
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Niagara,  per 
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10  @  11 
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Wyoming  Red,  4-lb.  basket .  7 

Black,  4-lb.  basket .  7  _ 

Black,  in  bulk,  per  ton . 20  00@25  00 

White,  in  bulk,  per  ton . 35  00@40  00 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  Col., 
good  to  choice,  per  case . 1  25 


Poor  to  fair  .  50 

Md.  Rocky  Ford  seed,  per  case.l  00 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  to 

extra,  per  bbl . 4  50 

Fair  to  fancy,  prime,  per  bbl. 4  00 
Prime  to  choice,  per  crate . 1  40 

GAME. 


lb.. 


Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per 

Frozen  saddles,  per  lb . 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair 

Grouse,  prime,  per  pair . 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair . 1  25 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  — 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 1 
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POTATOES. 
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East  end  L.  I.,  fancy,  in  bulk, 

per  barrel  . 1 

L.  I.,  fair  to  prime,  in  bulk,  per 

barrel  . 1  25 

Albany,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Western  N.  Y.,  prime,  in  bulk, 

per  180  pounds . 1  25 

Missouri,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs .  — 

Jersey,  round  sorts,  prime,  per 

barrel  . 1 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1 

Good  to  choice,  per  bag . 1 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2 

So.  Jersey  double  heads . 1  75 

Va.,  selected  fancy,  per  bbl .  ■ 

Va.,  avge.  prime  lots,  per  bbl.l 

POULTRY— DRESSED 
Turkeys,  young,  dry-picked,  se¬ 
lected  . . 

Straight  lots  . 

Young,  scalded,  fair  to  good.. 

Young,  inferior  . 

Old  hens  and  toms . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  pound  . 

Mixed  weights  . 

Penn.,  mixed  weights . 

Fair  quality  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  fancy... 

Average,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Scalded,  average,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Poor  . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime _ 

Southwestern,  dry-picked,  p’me 
Western,  scalded,  avge.  prime. 

Poor  to  fair . 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb. 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  Spring,  per  lb.. 

Western,  young,  prime,  per  lb. 

Old,  per  lb . 

Inferior,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  selected 

white,  per  lb . 

Dark,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 

Small  and  dark,  per  doz . 1 

POULTRY— LIVE 

Spring  chackens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

MEATS  AND  STOCKS. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb..  8%@  8% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7%@  8% 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb .  5%@  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb _ 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Live  lambs,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs . 4  75  @6  50 

Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs . 3  00  @4  75 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  @  6y2 

Live  hogs,  per  100  lbs . 4  90  @5  20 

VEGETABLES. 
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Celery,  State,  fancy  large  white, 

doz.  roots  . 

Michigan,  common  to  good, 

doz.  roots  .  10  @  25 

Cucumbers,  Shelter  Island,  per 

barrel  . 2  00 

State,  per  barrel . 1  00 

Pickles,  Gherkins,  per  1.000...1  00 

Pickles,  choice,  large,  1,000 . 2  00 

Pickles,  medium,  per  1,000 . 1  50 

Pickles,  nubbins  and  inferior, 

1,000  .  75  _ 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  fancy,  per  bbl.2  50  3  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00 

State,  per  ton . 9  00 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  per  100 

Monmouth  Co.,  per  100 . 

Lima  beans.  Potato,  per  large 

bag  . 1 

Potato,  per  small  bag . 

So.  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag . 

Lettuce,  hothouse,  per  doz . 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag 

Orange  Co.,  white,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag....  75 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 1  12 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Shelter  Island,  yellow,  per  bbl.  — 

St.  &  W’n  yellow,  per  d.-h.  bbll  00 
St.  &  W’n  yellow,  in  bulk,  bbll  12 

State  &  W’n  red,  per  bbl .  90 

Pickle  whites,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  red,  per  bbl...  75 

Jersey,  green,  per  bbl .  50 

String  beans,  Va.,  per  %-bbl. 

basket  .  —  @75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Hackensack,  per  box.  25  @  35 

Other  Jersey,  per  box .  15  @  30 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl.  30  @  60 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

Information  of  value  relative  to  the  cut¬ 
ting,  shredding  and  crushing  of  corn  fodder, 
and  the  best  methods  of  feeding,  is  given 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Heebner  &  Sons, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Charles  Smith,  1171  Fulton  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a  commission  merchant  who 
sends  farmers  checks  for  produce  shipped 
him,  but  the  checks  are  protested  at  the 
bank  because  Mr.  Smith  has  no  money  to 
his  credit  in  the  bank.  Don’t  send  him 
any  goods. 

How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay,  is  the  title  of 
a  little  booklet  issued  by  E.  C.  Stearns  & 
Co.,  Box  20,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  contains 
much  valuable  matter  on  the  value  of  green 
cut  bone,  comparison  of  different  foods, 
feeding  for  eggs,  feeding  chicks,  etc.  Of 
course,  the  company  have  an  ax  to  grind, 
and  they  wish  to  draw  attention  to  their 
green-bone  cutter;  but  this  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  value  of  the  information. 
Their  book  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make 
and  save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it 
and  watch  it. 


Wanted — A  foreman  on  Fruit  Farm. 
Permanent  situation  to  right  man,  Must  come  well 
recommenced.  Address  552  Andover  St.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


For  Sale — 15  acres,  buildings,  cellar, 

two  driven  wells,  fruit,  natural  gas,  near  Anderson, 
lnd.  Address  N.  M.  WHITE,  Hotel  Baltimore,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  for  particulars. 


Twenty-acre  Farm  for  Sale  on  easy 

terms.  Situated  in  the  famous  Michigan  Fruit  Belt, 
near  St.  Joseph:  also  neir  Sugar-beet  factory. 

Address  JAS.  ARCHER,  Derby,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Birdwood,  one  of  the  finest 

Estates  and  Country  Homes  In  VIRGINIA.  In  the 
g  eat  fruit,  grain  and  stock  section:  near  University 
of  Virginia.  Best  water  and  climate  in  United 
States.  For  particulars  about  this  section  write 
SAM’L  B.  WOODS.  Att’y, 

Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


»E  BUTTER.. 


If  OR] _ 

IV  B  and  better  butter  is  whatevery  cow 
IT  Bownerdesires.  This  demands  some¬ 
thing  better  in  the  dairy  than  the  old 
milk  pan  or  the  modern  creamery.  We 
jhave  it  in  our  improved  patent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator. 

Centrifugal  Separators  cost  too  much  money  and 
require  too  much  machinery.  This  costa  less  than 
the  interest  on  the  money  and  Is  better.  Sepa¬ 
rates  closely  and  leaves  the  cream  In  the  best 
condition.  Made  in  4  sizes,  from  1  to  15  cows. 
Easy  t«  clean  and  easy  to  operate. 
Strong  and  durable.  Prices.  $5.00  to  $11.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 

at  once  for  special  terms  and  catalogue. 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

17 8  Factory  Sqr.  Watertown#  N*Y* 


o - STOP  AT  THE - o 

Globe  Hotel 

when  in  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  Agricultural  Headquarters.  Special 
Rates  to  Farmers. 


LOOK  AT  THIS . 

322  acres — one  of  the  best  farms  in  Ohio.  Good 
level  land;  good  buildings  and  fences.  A  FINE 
farm,  and  only  $35  per  acre. 

W.  8.  &  GEORGE  DKFREES,  Bellefontaine,  O. 


MISSOURI  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  a  large  list  of  farms  for  sale  in  Vernon  and 
Bates  counties  at  $15  to  $30  per  acre:  nice  lying  coun¬ 
try.  just  as  good  as  Iowa  or  Illinois;  good  corn  and 
grass  land;  good  fruit  country;  healthy  climate: 
good  water.  Am  a  farmer,  born  In  Fulton  Co.,  Ill., 
and  lived  38  years  near  Prairie  City.  Ia.  Come  to  my 
house,  and  buy  or  not;  it  will  cost  you  nothing  while 
here,  and  will  sell  you  land  at  owners’  prices.  For 
price-list  and  particulars  write,  mentioning  this 
paper,  to 

A.  F.  WILSON,  Wolf,  Vernon  Co.,  Missouri. 


25  HEAD  OF  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

will  be  sold  at  the  West  Chester  House,  West 
Chester,  Pa..  September  27.  These  were  all  raised 
by  me.  and  are  a  very  rich  strain  of  Dolsteins,  being 
sired  by  a  son  of  Queen  of  the  Valley  4th’s  Aggie 
28679  and  Cornwelt  Maids’ Netherland  20262  from  ray 
best  grade  cows.  HUGH  P.  BK1NTON. 


SALESMEN 

for  Rand.  McNally  a  Co.’s  new  edition  Reversible 
Map  of  the  United  States  and  World;  size  66x46 
inches;  the  largest  map  published  on  a  single  sheet 
in  this  country;  two  maps  in  one;  gives  county  map 
of  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  on  its  face  and 
large  scale  up-to-date  map  of  the  world  on  the  re¬ 
verse;  Inset  maps  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Philipp  ne  Islands  and  Alaska,  corrected  to  date; 
representatives  already  at  w^rk  are  sending  in  heavy 
reports;  one  secured  one  hundred  orders  In  ten  days: 
new  plan  of  work  which  does  away  with  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  canvassing:  a  Bplendid  opportunity  for  ener¬ 
getic  men  who  desire  to  engage  in  a  work  that  will 
pay  them  liberally  and  furnish  permanent  employ¬ 
ment.  Address  RAND,  MCNALLY  &  CO.,  142  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Apples,  Pears,  Potatoes 

are  now  in  good  demand  We  sell  them  for  you 
promptly  at  HIGHEST  PRICKS,  and  make 
quick  returns.  We  make  a  specialty  of 

Hothouse  Fruits  and  Mushrooms. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


HAVE  YOU 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches  or  Plums  to 
ship?  We  will  obtain  highest  New 
York  market  price  for  you,  and  make 
prompt  returns.  Write  us  to-day. 

WRIGHT  &  KLEMYER, 

323  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


Learn  Telegraphy 

Become  an  Operator  In  the  Railway  Service.  Situa¬ 
tions  guaranteed.  Address 

Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Reading;,  Pa. 


5,000  Bbls.  of  Apples 

and  other  Fruits  and  Produce  in  proportion 

WANTED  t  DEWEY 

and  the  Inter-  VI  PUT  DA  PC  to  follow.  Correspond- 
national  I  null  I  flHuL  ence  Solicited. 

8.  IX.  tfc  E.  IX.  FROST, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

3l9  Washington  St.,  cor.  Jay,  New  York. 


£AA£  HIGHEST  BUTTED 

Ell  HO  MARKET  PRICES  DU  I  I  Ell 

GARNER  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  ns  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  and 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Ganseroort  Bank. 


GKO.  P.  nAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


J ELiLIFFE,  WRIGHT  *  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  A/4 D  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stook:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WALKER  CARRIAGES 


AND  HARNESS 

are  sold  direct  from  factory  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Highest  quality,  finest  workmanship  and  perfect  finish,  yet  at  lowest 
cost.  We  ship  any  style  vehicle  anywhere  for  examination  and  subject 
to  approval.  No  matter  how  far  away  you  are  you  can  do  business  with 
us  and  save  money.  We  make  all  tne  vehicles  we  advertise,  also  fine 
harness.  Send  for  our  FREE  Book  of  104  pages.  It  tells  our  plan  in  full. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO.,  13  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  lnd. 


34  INCH. 


'l 

AW 

/\/\ 

l  m 

The 
Fence 
Of  the 
Times. 


The  best  spring  steel  wires,  twisted  main  cables,  well  woven  cross  wires.  Heavy 
enough  for  all  purposes,  yet  low  in  price.  Heavy  galvanizing,  expansion  and 
contraction  provided  for.  Once  properly  put  up  will  last  practically  forever. 


THE  ELLWOOD  FENCES 


Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  -  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

TOO  MUCH  DIFFERENCE— In  one 
of  the  quick-lunch  restaurants,  I  saw  a 
card  announcing  that  sliced  tomatoes 
were  10  cents  a  dish.  And  this  when  a 
whole  bushel  box  of  them  could  be 
bought  in  the  wholesale  market  for  two 
or  three  times  that  sum.  I  have  seen 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries  doled  out  in  small  dishes  at  10  cents 
per  dish,  when  they  could  be  bought  in 
the  market  for  half  that  price  per  quart. 
Were  the  retail  price  of  these  and  other 
products  made  more  reasonable,  much 
larger  quantities  would  be  consumed.  In 
the  cases  mentioned,  had  the  price  per 
dish  been  halved,  consumption  would, 
probably,  have  been  increased  tenfold, 
and  although  the  restaurant  wouldn’t 
have  made  so  much  profit  per  dish,  so 
many  more  would  have  been  sold,  that 
the  aggregate  profit  would  have  been 
larger.  The  growers  would  have  been 
able  to  sell  much  more,  too.  There’s  too 
much  margin  in  these  and  other  cases. 

APPLE  PROSPECTS— Without  going 
into  details,  or  particularizing  about 
special  localities,  the  general  impression 
among  dealers  here  seems  to  be  that  the 
Winter  apple  crop  as  a  whole  is  larger 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Of  course, 
it’s  to  their  interest  to  think  so.  Most 
of  those  who  have  apples  for  sale  seem 
to  have  got  their  ideas  pretty  well  up 
as  to  prices,  hence  trading  is  slow.  While 
it  is,  probably,  true  that  the  crop  will  be 
larger  than  was  expected  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  average 
heavy.  Choice  fruit  is  likely  to  bring, 
at  least,  fair  prices,  and  it  will  pay  to 
assort  and  pack  carefully. 

BOGUS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 
— The  City  is  as  full  of  them  as  ever. 
They  seem  to  increase  their  activity  at 
this  season.  Their  methods  are  various, 
but  always  tricky.  Some  of  them  have 
places  of  business  more  or  less  elabo¬ 
rate,  some  have  desk  room  only,  some 
have  no  local  habitation  that  any  one 
can  find.  Addresses  given  by  these  men 
have  led  investigators  to  barber  shops, 
cigar  stores,  livery  stables,  saloons, 
groceries,  boarding  houses  and  vacant 
buildings.  They  advertise  from  these 
places,  make  arrangements  with  the 
transportation  companies  to  deliver  any 
goods  that  may  come  to  a  confederate  at 
some  other  place,  and  many  of  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  help  the  frauds  along 
by  doing  it.  A  favorite  method  adopted 
by  these  swindlers  is  to  send  out  allur¬ 
ing  circular  letters  telling  of  the  great 
advantages  they  have  for  selling  pro¬ 
duce,  and  what  high  prices  they  can  se¬ 
cure.  They  generally  seek  products  that 
can  be  easily  handled.  At  this  time  of 
year,  many  of  them  make  a  specialty  of 
chestnuts.  Some  of  the  biggest  rascals 
make  a  specialty  of  soliciting  trial  ship¬ 
ments.  These  they  sell  for  what  they 
can  get,  and  return  prices  somewhat 
above  those  paid  by  any  other  dealer. 
This  is  only  bait,  but  it  generally  results 
in  heavy  shipments  for  which  nothing  is 
usually  returned.  Then  soon  their  places 
of  business  know  them  no  more.  One 
swindler  the  past  Summer  is  said  to 
have  secured  $10,000  worth  of  produce  in 
a  few  weeks’  time.  Beware  of  the  men 
who  make  big  promises,  and  of  those 
who  claim  to  secure  extravagant  prices. 

e.  h.  v. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

Syracuse  Market-Place.— The  old  mar¬ 
ket-place  in  Syracuse  has  been  converted 
into  a  park,  and  the  farmers  are  obliged  to 
stand  wherever  they  can  when  selling  their 
produce.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  and  permanent  market,  and  p.io- 
lic-spirited  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  surrounding  country  are  organiz¬ 
ing  a  company.  They  expect  to  raise  a 
capital  of  $300,000  to  establish  a  market¬ 
place  in  the  city.  The  site  already  select¬ 
ed  covers  nearly  three  acres,  and  contains 
a  large  steel  building  that  would  be  valu¬ 
able  for  market  purposes.  They  expect  to 
provide  for  cold  storage  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  artificial  ice.  Plans  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed  to  hold  the  surplus  of  all  perishable 


products,  and  dispose  of  them  so  that  no 
very  stale  vegetables  will  be  left  over  from 
day  to  day.  If  the  farmers  and  buyers  in 
Syracuse  could  get  together  in  this  way, 
they  will  do  much  to  solve  the  market 
problem.  In  England,  the  market-place  is 
a  fixture  in  every  little  town  or  city.  One 
of  our  readers  is  to  go  abroad  this  year 
with  a  camera,  to  make  a  special  study  of 
English  market-places.  We  think  he  will 
find  something  that  will  be  of  great  help 
to  farmers  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

From  Ohio. — Farmers  are  about  done 
thrashing.  Some  crops  light.  Corn  me¬ 
dium,  drying  up  very  fast.  Potatoes  poor, 
and  worth  35  to  40  cents;  sales  slow.  Ap¬ 
ples  falling  badly.  Weather  very  hot,  sev¬ 
eral  days  98  in  the  shade.  Selling  apples 
at  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel,  buyers  fur¬ 
nish  barrels;  barrels  cost  33  1-3  cents. 
Some  are  selling  orchards.  Will  be  one- 
third  of  an  apple  crop.  All  other  kinds  of 
fruit  scarce.  Melon  crop  light.  Cucumbers 
did  very  well.  Farmers  are  raising  cow 
peas  in  place  of  clover;  they  beat  clover; 
can  sow  on  wheat  stubble.  I  sowed  wheat 
after  peas,  and  it  did  well  on  poor  land. 

Marietta.  Ohio.  s.  s.  t. 

New  Methods. — In  this  portion  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  we  had  no  rain  during  the  whole 
month  of  August,  and  the  potato  growers 
fear  that  the  crop  will  be  greatly  lessened 
by  the  long  drought.  Their  main  hope  is 
that  prices  will  be  higher  on  account  of  the 
lighter  yields.  The  soil  is  so  hard  that 
very  little  Fall  plowing  can  be  done,  and 
farmers  can  have  more  time  to  get  together 
and  compare  ideas.  I  am  sorry  that  new 
methods  are  making  such  slow  progress 
here.  Of  course,  some  of  our  best  farmers 
are  using  the  newer  methods  of  agriculture, 
and  the  others  follow  but  slowly,  and  seem 
to  carry  the  idea  that  advanced  farming  is 
but  the  theories  of  men  who  never  had  any 
experience  in  farming,  but  earn  their  living 
by  writing  for  the  papers.  e.  l.  p. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

Orange  County  Fair.— Middletown,  N.  Y. 
The  59th  annual  exhibition  of  the  Orange 
County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  society  September  12  to 
15.  The  chief  attraction  on  Tuesday  was 
Gov.  Roosevelt.  The  attendance  on  that 
day  was,  probably,  greater  than  it  ever 
was  before  on  an  opening  day.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  was  about  the  same  as  usual.  The 
main  buildings  were  devoted  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  exhibit,  including  specimens  of  fancy 
work,  etc.,  by  the  women  of  Orange  County. 
The  tent  set  aside  for  products  of  the  cul¬ 
inary  art  was  not  very  well  filled.  The 
fruit  tent  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
apples;  so  many  were  there  that  extra 
tables  had  to  be  brought  in  to  hold  them. 
Other  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  pears  and 
grapes  were  not  up  to  the  average  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  vegetable  tent  was  well 
filled  with  a  fine  display  of  vegetables. 
There  has,  evidently,  been  a  great  improvt- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  county  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  cattle  display  was  not  what 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  see  in  a 
dairy  district  like  Orange  County.  How¬ 
ever,  the  cows  had  a  business  appearance 
that  probably  meant  profit  to  their  owners. 
Holstein  and  Ayrshire  blood  prevailed.  The 
side  attractions  were  a  drill  by  a  local  ar  ¬ 
tillery  company,  balloon  ascension,  races 
and  base  ball  games.  Taken  altogether, 
the  fair  was,  perhaps,  an  ideal  county  fair; 
the  weather  was  perfect,  the  attendance 
satisfactory  and  officers  and  visitors  were 
happy.  G. 

A  Milk  War.— The  daily  papers  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  the  milk  farmers 
in  Westchester,  Putnam  and  Dutchess 
Counties,  who  supply  the  condensed  milk 
factories  with  milk,  have  struck  for  higher 
prices,  and  refuse  to  renew  their  contracts. 
The  statement  is  made  that  the  condenser- 
ies  have  cut  down  the  price  of  milk,  and 
that  SO  per  cent  of  the  farmers  have  refused 
to  sign  the  contract.  Of  course,  there  are 
two  sides  to  all  these  questions.  The 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  give  their 
side  of  the  matter  as  follows: 

“At  Certain  times,  we  make  contracts 
with  the  farmers  for  our  milk  supply.  If 
you  have  kept  the  run  of  our  prices,  you 
have  noticed  that  they  are  always  high- 
in  fact,  above  the  regular  market  price  of 
milk.  Now,  here  are  some  people  who  get 
together  and  say  they  are  going  to  make 
us  raise  this  price.  Of  course,  we  know 
just  about  what  we  can  pay,  and  w«  can  t 
go  above  this,  and  continue  to  do  business. 
We  don’t  know  the  exact  per  cent  that 
have  bolted  in  the  section  mentioned,  but 
the  number  stated  is  very  much  exagger¬ 
ated.  Quite  likely  most  of  these  people 
will  change  their  minds  in  a  few  days,  but 
in  any  event,  we  can  get  our  full  supply  of 
milk  without  those  who  wish  to  stay  out.’1 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  definite 
statement  of  the  farmers’  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  except  that  the  price  offered  for 
milk  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  if 
the  farmers  in  these  counties  could  only 
hold  together,  and  refuse  to  supply  milk 
except  at  a  fair  price,  they  could  in  time 
carry  out  their  point.  The  condenseries 
could  stand  the  loss  of  milk  longer  than  the 


city  dealers  could,  but  in  time,  their  sur¬ 
plus  would  be  sold  out,  and  they  would  be 
forced  to  agree  to  a  fair  price  for  milk.  As 
is  well  known,  the  condenseries  do  not  per¬ 
mit  their  patrons  to  feed  ensilage.  Scien¬ 
tific  men  have  been  unable  to  discover  that 
milk  is  injured  by  such  feeding.  Yet  the. 
condenseries  refuse  to  accept  it.  As  is  well 
known,  ensilage  is  one  of  the  cheapest  cow 
feeds,  and  will  be  especially  useful  this 
year  when  hay  is  scarce  and  high.  The 
condenseries,  therefore,  ought  to  pay  con¬ 
siderably  more  for  the  milk,  if  they  refuse 
to  accept  ensilage-fed  milk. 

In  talking  with  the  manager  of  the 
Borden  Company  last  week,  the  following 
conversation  took  place,  and  this  reason  for 
refusing  to  accept  ensilage  milk  is  about  as 
close  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to  pin  them 
down : 

“Why  do  you  refuse  to  accept  milk  where 
ensilage  is  fed?” 

“Briefly  I  will  say  that,  by  numerous  ex¬ 
periments,  we  have  proved  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  ensilage,  as  it  is  commonly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  in  the  state  of  sourness  and  de¬ 
cay  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  fed,  is  not  a 
proper  food  to  produce  first-class  milk.  If 
it  were  perfectly  preserved  so  as  to  avoid 
this  sourness  and  decay,  it  might  do;  but 
there  is  very  little  of  this  sort  of  ensilage.” 

“Then  you  are  obliged  to  condemn  all  en¬ 
silage  because  there  is  so  much  that  is  im¬ 
properly  handled,  and  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  inspect  it  so  as  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line?” 

“That  is  about  the  situation.” 

Delaware  State  Fair.— This  fair  was 
held  at  Dover,  September  5  to  8.  The  dis¬ 
plays  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  simply 
immense  in  quantity,  and  well  up  in  quality. 
About  3,000  plates  of  fruit  were  shown,  be¬ 
sides  a  large  quantity  of  peck  and  basket 
exhibits.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Soper,  of  Magno¬ 
lia,  Del.,  showed  1,200  plates  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes.  His  dis¬ 
play  of  plums  was  very  fine,  and  consisted 
of  21  varieties  shown  on  550  plates.  J.  W. 
Killen,  of  Felton,  Del.,  showed  23  varieties 
of  grapes,  60  of  apples,  and  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  peaches,  pears  and  quinces.  The 
Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  showed 
over  500  plates  of  fruit.  Mr.  J.  W.  Killen 
won  Burpee’s  prize  for  largest  collection  of 
vegetables  grown  from  Burpee’s  seeds,  hav¬ 
ing  on  exhibition  157  varieties.  His  exhibit 
was  of  most  excellent  quality,  the  speci¬ 
mens  shown  being  remarkably  perfect  and 
true  to  type.  Peaches  and  white  potatoes 
were  in  light  supply,  but  tomatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes  were  largely  in  evidence.  A 
cooking  contest,  for  a  prize  stove  valued  at 
$25,  and  offered  by  T.  K.  Jones  &  Bro.,  of 
Dover,  to  the  woman  who  should  cook  a 
specified  dinner  on  the  Fair  Grounds  in  the 
best  manner  and  shortest  time,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  was  won  by  Miss  Ella 
Downes,  of  Dover.  An  attractive  novelty 
was  a  life-size  vegetable  man,  made  by  C. 


L.  Walker,  of  Mermaid,  Del.  The  figure 
was  made  from  20  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  weighed  120  pounds.  The 
cooking  lectures  by  Miss  Colling,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  were  interesting  and  well  attend¬ 
ed.  Secretary  Brown  has  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  reputation  as  a  fair  manager  during 
the  two  years  in  which  he  has  held  the  of¬ 
fice*  E.  G.  P. 


No  ingenuity  of  barbarism — no  devil¬ 
ish  invention  of  the  masters  of  torture 
during  the  time  of  the  Spanish  inquisi¬ 
tion  ever  de¬ 
vised  an  agony 
so  intense,  so 
persistent,  so 
long  enduring, 
so  nerve  -  har¬ 
rowing  as  that 
which  is  suf¬ 
fered  day  after 
day  by  the 
women  whose 
distinctly  femi¬ 
nine  organism 
is  deranged 
or  diseased.  There 
are  three  most  trying 
times  in  every  wom¬ 
an’s  life  ;  ist — when 
girlhood  blossoms 
into  womanhood;  2d , 

— when  motherhood 
is  achieved  ;  3d  — 
when  the  capacity  for  motherhood  ceases 
(the  change  of  life.) 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  was 
devised  to  make  these  three  periods  safe 
and  painless  by  restoring  to  vigorous 
health  the  organs  involved.  It  soothes, 
heals,  nourishes.  It  gives  Nature  just 
the  help  it  needs.  It  is  the  only  prepara¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  devised  by  a  regularly 
graduated  physician  and  skilled  spec¬ 
ialist  in  the  diseases  of  women. 

Me  -  too  -  medicines  are  preparations 
without  standing  or  success.  They  are 
the  substitutes  sold  as  “just  as  good.” 
Having  no  record  of  their  own,  when  Dr. 
Pierce’s  cures  are  referred  to  they  cry 
me-too,  me-too,  like  the  cuckoo  in  a 
Swiss  clock.  Don’t  accept  me-too  medi¬ 
cines  for  “  Favorite  Prescription.” 


Mrs.  M.  Barnes,  of  Balls  Ferry,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal., 
writes:  “My  physician  said  I  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  ‘change  of  life.’  I  had  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  and  female  trouble  and  rheumatism.  My 
head  was  so  dizzy  I  could  hardly  stand  up.  When 
I  began  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  I  improved  right 
along.  I  took  seven  or  eight  bottles  of  the  ‘  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription,’  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  1  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  at  night.  I  feel 
as  well  as  I  ever  did.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
recommendiug  Dr.  Pierce's  medicines  to  suffer¬ 
ing  women.  I  think  that  they  are  the  best 
medicines  in  the  world.” 


Wherever  the  pain  may  he, 

there  Is  the  place  for  an 


POROUS 

PIASTERS 


To  Subscription  Agents. 

Twenty-nine  cash  prizes  will  go  out  October  1  to  the 
agents  who  have  sent  us  the  largest  29  clubs  of  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  since  August  15.  As  yet,  there  is  not  a  large  club  in  the 
whole  bunch.  There  is  not  a  single  agent  making  any  push  at 
all  for  these  prizes.  Why,  we  cannot  explain.  The  first  prize 
is  $50,  the  second  $40,  the  third  $30,  and  so  on.  The  writer 
has  taken  more  subscriptions  himself  in  a  single  day’s  canvass 
than  any  one  agent  yet  has  to  his  credit  on  this  contest.  Clubs 
of  10  have  come  in  great  abundance,  but  no  large  clubs.  There 
are  only  a  few  days  left ;  yet  there  is  time  enough  for  any  one 
to  start  in  now  and  capture  the  first  prize.  Don’t  you  want  a 
$50  check  badly  enough  to  put  in  a  week’s  work  for  it  ?  A  good 
week’s  work  will  bring  it.  We  will  send  you  samples  if  you 
want  them.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


CHOLERA 


Save  Your  Hogs. 

SURE  CURE  and 
PREVENTIVE. 

\Ve  have  no  medicine  to  sell,  but  have  an  effective  remedy  which  will  check  the  ravages  of  the 
t  1  *•  plague  and  save  your  hogs.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  germ.  This  preparation  is  a  power 

ful  antiseptic  which  destroy*  t  He  germs  without  injury  to  the  hogs.  The  material  can  bo  obtained  at 
any  village  store  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents.  Any  farmer  can  prepare  and  apply  it.  If  used  in  time  is 
a  certain  preventive  and  a  sure  cure  for  hogs  not  too  far  gone.  I>’ull  information  with  direr- 

SS  “The  Ho g,  by  15  Specialists”  SSHBS 

es  information  on  every  phase  of  hog  raising  and  marketing  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  experienced 
hog  raisers  and  packers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  To  save  the  millions  of  dollars  annually  lost  to  farmers 
through  this  plague  we  dslre  to  give  this  book  the  widest  possible  distribution  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 

readers  The  NATIONAL  RURAL  and  FAMILY  MAGAZINE  America’s  Great- 

For  *1  we  will  send  5  co¬ 

pies  of  each.  For  *1.50  we 
will  send  lO  copies  and  a 
book,  and  a  year’s  suscrip- 
tion  to  the  club  raiser  free. 


To  send  The  Rural  13 

weeks  on  trial(price  25c) 
and  a  copy  of  the  above 
work  (price  25c)  to  any 
address  for  only 


25c.iss.s  cider 


Make  up  a  club  of  lo  and  thus  assist  in  stamping  out  or  preventing  the  swine  plague  from  getting  a 
foot  hold  in  your  neighborhood.  Address  THl.  KATIOXAh  RURAL,  Chicago,  Ill.  b  b 
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A  PRECOCIOUS  COW  CALF. 


We  occasionally  hear  of  heifers  that 
begin  to  give  milk  before  calving.  In 
such  cases,  we  think  the  precocious  ani¬ 
mals  are  usually  Jerseys.  Frank  D. 
Conet,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  recently  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Jersey  Bulletin  the  fact  that 
three  heifers  of  his  herd  came  into  milk 
before  having  calves.  Two  of  them 
were  yearlings,  which  last  year  gave 
rich  milk  eight  months  before  dropping 
their  first  calves.  They  are  large,  and 
proved  excellent  cows  this  last  Summer. 

But  neither  Mr.  Conet  nor  his  cows 
are  satisfied  with  this  conduct  and  he 
reports  a  calf  dropped  January  6  last 
that,  early  in  July,  began  giving  milk 
that,  he  says,  “Looks  nice,  tastes  nice, 
and  has  good  cream.”  He  wishes  to 
know  whether  any  readers  have  ever 
before  heard  of  such  a  case.  This 
heifer  is  shown  at  Fig.  252.  She  has 
been  named  Virgin  Queen,  and  will  be 
registered  later.  Her  sire  is  Clover 
Baron  Pogis,  42908.  dam  Nora  Clive, 
16159,  a  cow  with  a  record  of  21  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  week.  Virgin  Queen  now 
weighs  nearly  600  pounds,  and  has  a 
good  udder,  with  teats  2y2  inches  long. 
Mr.  Conet  says  that,  on  August  15,  they 
churned  the  cream  from  two  days’  milk 
(not  quite  four  pounds),  and  produced 
one-quarter  pound  of  as  solid,  nicely- 
grained,  yellow  butter  as  any  they  ever 
made.  The  butter  came  in  six  or  seven 
minutes,  was  of  fine  flavor,  and  there 
was  less  than  one-half  teacupful  of  but¬ 
termilk  left. 

Mr.  Conet  says  that  he  has  never 
single-tested  any  of  his  cows,  but  that 
for  the  last  three  years  they  have  aver¬ 
aged  over  $105  per  head,  and  that  he 
has  never  done  any  high  or  mixed  feed¬ 
ing  for  milk  or  butter  tests.  Judging 
from  the  results  he  has  obtained,  his 
animals  would  certainly  seem  to  be  good 
ones,  judged  from  me  dollars  and  cents 
point  of  view. 

A  number  of  questions  are  suggested 
by  this  early  muk-giving  which  it 
might  be  well  for  dairymen  to  discuss. 
Will  it  prove  beneficial,  or  otherwise, 
for  a  heifer  to  give  milk  at  such  an  early 
age?  Will  the  milking  proclivities  be 
more  highly  developed  by  tnis  pre¬ 
cocious  habit?  On  the  whole,  is  it  ad¬ 
visable  or  otherwise  to  encourage  this 
practice? 


WESTERN  BEEF  CATTLE. 

Rosy  Views  from  Iowa. 

I  have,  in  the  last  two  weeks,  talked 
with  cattlemen  from  several  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  they  all  report  a 
shortage  of  good  cattle  suitable  to  go 
into  the  feed  lots  this  Fall.  The  dry  and 
empty  feed  yards  have  fully  convinced 
me  that  there  is  really  a  shortage,  and 
while  there  is  a  shortage  of  feeding  cat¬ 
tle,  there  appear  to  be  fully  as  many 
calves  being  raised  as  common;  but  one 
hopeful  thing  I  observed  was  that  the 
farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  using  better  bulls 
than  heretofore.  They  seem  to  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  western  and  south¬ 
western  range  stock,  they  would  have  to 
get  more  registered  bulls,  and  quit  using 
grades  and  dunghill  scrubs.  Stockers 
and  feeders  were  quoted  in  Chicago, 
September  1,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$2.40  to  $4.50,  or  a  difference  of  $21  per 
head  on  a  1,000-pound  steer.  This  is 
the  difference  between  using  a  good  bull 
and  a  scrub.  The  moral  is  obvious. 
Don’t  be  a  scrub  raiser!  Iowa  is  pro¬ 
ducing  one  of  her  “bumper  corn  crops” 
this  year,  and  when  her  feeders  go  into 
the  markets  at  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and 
Chicago,  the  demand  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  felt  in  those  markets.  We  must  have 


cattle  to  eat  a  good  share  of  this  corn. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  average  price  for  the  last  20  years 
at  Chicago  has  been  $4.80,  it  doesn’t  look 
to  us  westerners  as  though  the  beef 
trust  was  to  blame  for  the  present  high 
prices,  as  some  New  York  capitalists 
seem  to  think.  The  war  has,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  had  some  effect,  but  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  beef-eaters  again. 
As  to  how  long  present  prices  will  last, 
who  can  tell  when  the  western  farms 
will  get  to  producing  cattle  to  their  full 
capacity?  Who  can  tell  how  long  pros¬ 
perity  will  last?  Do  not  grumble  at  the 
price  of  your  sirloin  and  porterhouse 
steaks  while  it  means  prosperity  to  the 
farmer.  The  price  on  registered  breed¬ 
ing  stock  is  fully  25  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  six  months  ago,  and  i  believe  it 
will  go  as  much  higher  in  the  next  six 
months.  The  demand  is  excellent. 

Oelwein,  Iowa.  berky  lucas. 


HOMEBRED  HORSES. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  com¬ 
menced  market  gardening,  I  found  great 
difficulty  in  buying  good  horses  for  the 
business,  so  I  determined  to  raise  a 
team.  I  had  a  very  intelligent  mare, 
which  I  bred  to  a  good  strong  stallion. 
The  result  was  a  fine  bay  mare.  I  broke 
her  at  2M>  years  old,  and  use  her  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  farm  for  plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating.  She  so  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  cultivating  my  truck  that  I  sel¬ 
dom  have  to  touch  the  lines,  even  in 
turning  at  the  end  of  the  row,  as  she 
seems  to  know  as  well  as  I  do  which  row 
to  turn  in,  and  no  matter  if  the  corn, 
peas,  etc.,  are  just  coming  through  the 
ground,  she  will  seldom  tread  on  the 
row. 

I  also  bred  a  black  mare,  now  four 
years  old.  She  was  sired  by  a  trotting 
stallion,  and  I  use  her  to  my  market 
wagon,  and  for  driving.  They  make  me 
a  good  team,  and  cost  me  only  $30  apiece 
up  to  the  time  I  broke  them.  I  know 
them  from  A  to  Z,  and  would  advise  any 
one  wanting  a  good  team,  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  wm.  perkins. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


Cow  Peas  in  the  Silo. 

Are  cow  peas  worth  anything  to  put  in 
a  silo  with  corn?  I  have  not  enough  corn, 
so  I  thought  of  putting  the  peas  in  with 
it.  c.  p.  N. 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience,  we 
would  not  advise  putting  the  cow  peas 
in  the  silo  with  corn.  With  us,  the  cow 
pea  has  not  been  quite  satisfactory  as  a 
fodder  plant.  We  advise  its  use  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  entirely.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bancroft,  of 
Delaware,  has  a  large  round  silo  in 
which  he  cuts  green  corn  and  cow  pea 
vines,  mixing  the  ensilage  all  together. 
This  ensilage  had  a  strong  smell,  but 
the  cattle  ate  it  well,  and  Mr.  Bancroft 
is  well  satisfied  with  it.  Most  of  those 
in  the  North  who  have  tried  clover, 
beans  or  peas  mixed  with  corn  in  the 
silo,  advise  against  this  practice. 

Bone  Food  in  Wheat  Bran. 

What  part  of  the  wheat  hull,  the  outside 
or  inside  shell,  contains  the  phosphate  of 
lime?  What  is  this  part  of  the  shell  named 
and  sold  under  after  it  leaves  the  mill? 
Is  it  shorts,  bran,  mixed,  or  fine  feed,  or 
what?  v  A-  s-  c- 

Brighton,  Mass. 

Ans.— Most  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
found  in  wheat  bran  is  contained  in  the 
outer  coating  which,  when  the  wheat  is 
ground,  is  sold  as  bran.  Average  wheat 
bran  contains  about  2 y2  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  while  wheat  middlings 
contain  about  1%  per  cent.  A  ton  of 
wheat  bran,  therefore,  contains  about 
49  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  ton 
of  middlings  about  25  pounds,  while 


wheat  flour  contains  about  one-third  of 
one  per  cent,  or  not  quite  seven  pounds 
to  the  ton.  Shorts  are  much  the  same  as 
middlings.  Wheat  bran  contains  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  any  other  of  our 
grain  feeds,  cotton-seed  meal  coming 
next;  it,  therefore,  makes  the  best  of 
feeds  for  young  stock.  It  is  supposed  by 
many  farmers  that  oats  or  oat  meal  is 
stronger  in  bone-forming  materials,  but 
analysis  shows  that  wheat  bran  contains 
more.  Animals  prefer  oats  to  bran,  in 
fact,  we  have  often  found  it  difficult  to 
induce  young  stock  to  eat  bran.  Yet, 
when  they  can  be  started  on  it,  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  of  growthy  feeds. 


Diluting  Cream.— This  is  what  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station  says  about  the 
rogues  who  try  to  collect  a  royalty  on  the 
so-called  dilution  separators: 

“If  any  farmer  wants  to  waste  his  cream 
by  the  dilution  process,  he  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  paying  a  royalty  to  anybody.  On  the 
contrary,  any  farmer  who  is  approached 
by  these  royalty  collectors  would  be  doing 
his  fellow-men  a  good  turn  if  he  should 
report  the  matter  at  once  to  the  proper 
authorities  and  have  it  looked  up.  Such 
men  are,  doubtless,  subject  to  action  at 
law  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tences.” 

One  evening  a  society  in  Jefferson  need¬ 
ed  a  gallon  of  cream.  The  committee 
called  up  by  telephone  the  proprietors  of 
a  milk  farm  two  miles  north  of  the  town, 
and  asked  if  they  could  furnish  it.  The 
reply  was  that  they  could  as  soon  as  milk¬ 
ing  was  done.  In  30  minutes  from  the 
time  the  call  was  made,  the  cream  was 
delivered.  The  milk  had  been  drawn  from 
the  cow,  put  into  a  separator,  the  cream 
extracted  and  sent  to  town  by  a  man  on 
a  bicycle.  A  few  years  ago  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  have  had  to  send  a  boy  in  the 
afternoon,  “yesterday’s  milk”  would  have 
had  to  be  skimmed,  and  if  the  boy  had  not 
treed  too  many  chipmunks  on  the  way,  he 
might  have  got  back  in  time  for  the  fes¬ 
tival. 

Empire  State  Poultry.— A  number  of 
men  interested  in  poultry  -met  at  the 
Globe  Hotel,  in  Syracuse,  during  the  State 
Fair  session  last  week,  and  organized 
what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Empire  State 
Poultry  Association.  The  temporary  of¬ 
ficers  elected  are:  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s 
Mills,  president:  T.  F.  McGrew.  Utica, 
vice-president;  H.  P.  Quilhot,  Johnstown, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  includes,  besides  the  above  of¬ 
ficers,  John  H.  Santee,  Hornellsville;  N. 
S.  Gardner,  Philadelphia;  J.  H.  Dreven- 
stedt,  Johnstown,  and  W.  C.  Denny, 
Rochester.  The  directors  constitute  a 
committee  to  draft  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws.  The  next  meeting  is  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  president. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm.  Phenix.  R.  I. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  wrinkles;  all  reg’d. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkin,  Friendship.N.Y 


DeKOL’S  BUTTER  BOY  JS25.T 

DeKol,  and  Royal  Paul  No.  22979,  combining  the  blood 
of  Pauline  Paul.  Pietertje  2nd,  Kontingen  Van 
Friesland  5th  and  DeKol  in  one  sire,  head  our  choice 
herd  of  over  100  Holstelns.  Sons  ready  for  servic 
and  heavy  milking  cows  bred  to  t  hem  for  sale.  Writ 
now  to  DKLLHURST  FARMS,  MENTOR,  OHIO. 


Hampshire-Down  Sheep 
Polled  Durham  Cattle ’“‘i"1 

All  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  tan 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  'pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

°  For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords.Shropshires.South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plge— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue /ret. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SPEGIAL  BARGAINS 


in  POLAND  -  CHINA 
SWINE  for  next  30 


days. 


Write  for  prices.  „  „ 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  growthy  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CUAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y- 


HENS  LAY  BEST 

—in  fact  they  lay  double  the  eggs  winter 
and  sumoter  w  hen  l’cd  Green  Cut  Bone* 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Gutters 

out  all  hard  and  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle, 
<fcc.,  fine,  fast  and  without  choking  and  run 
easy.  Clover  cut  with  our  Clover  Cutters 
helps  wonderfully.  Mann’s  Granite  Crt  stal 
Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too.  Catalogue  FREE. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  is,  Milford,  Mass. 


are  worth  mori*  than  twice  as  much  in 


EN’S  EGGS  WllllCf  U3  1U  DUMHUul  *  «“ 

ve  plenty  of  eggs  all  winter  if  you  feed  Green  Cut 
one.  To  prepare  a  ft  •  aa  GREEN  BONE 

rttBoTbo«  ADAM  CUTTER. 

tter  made  with  bull  bearing*.  This  makes  it  run  i 
sier  thau  any  other.  Cuts  hard  and  soft  bone  without  choking.! 
asv  to  keep  clean  for  it  cleans  itself.  Made  for  hand  and  power. 

:ud  for  free  catalogue  No.  33.  W .  J.  ADAM.  JoHot,  Hi¬ 


lt  isn’t  "only  for  children;”  it  is  a  specific  for 
anybody  who  needs  strength — Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic 
Vermifuge. 

Jayne's  Expectorant  will  cure  the  worst  colds; 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  letting  ”  a  slight  cold  ”  run 
on.  The  safest  plan  is  to  use  the  remedy  now. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne's  Painless  sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


Gain  A  Second 

—when  your  horse  is  fast  seconds 
count  on  a  record. 

A  little  stiffness  or  soreness  in  leg  or  body 
may  lose  seconds  and  hence  lose  a  record. 
Chills,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  the 
enemies  of  speed. 


used  in  dilute  form 
— —  has  no  superior  as  a 
Used  and  endorsed  leg  and  body  x#ash. 
|  by  the  Adams  Apply  to  the  legs  and 

j  Express  to.  bandage  lightly.  Ap- 

*  ply  to  the  body  and  blanket.  Removes 
j  stiffness  and  soreness,  prevents  colds, 
i  congestion,  and  produces  flexibility 

*  and  firmness  of  muscles  and  tendons. 
J  For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Sample 
j  bottle  mailed  for  6c  to  pay  postage. 

j  Veterinary  Experience — full  of  valu- 
j  able  information— 100  pages,  FREE. 

I  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

*  BEWARE  of  all  so-called  Elixirs, 

.  none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 


Galled  Horses 

and^'uRED ’WHfit’AT^vloRK! 

It’s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
willtryCALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail. 

^  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  M.  Y._ 


nQQth  tn  I  if»o  on  henB  *  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free 
UCa III  IU  LlbC  E.J.  Lambert,  Box 307,  Apponaug.lt  1. 


the  chain  hanging 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

'he  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in- 
ented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus- 
rated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 

n n n f  flftt.n TAtl  hv  O.  H .  ROBKKTBON, 


?mSSC0WTI1S 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keepsthero clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 


¥  .Before Buying aNew 

Harness 

Send  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  oetk-tannfn 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money, 

KJNC  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
212  Church  St..  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Badly  u<  thtftuUr  »»»*• 
Now,  oommom  —  rm  »»**©«. 
not  expe  naive.  Na  eara,  »•  i 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill-  < 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  a  boo- 
lute  cure  of  Lamp  J  aw,  free  to 
reader*  of  thiepaper. 

Fleming  Broe.,  chemists,  i 
Ual.a  Stock  Tarda,  Chicago,  I1L.  , 


I  CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

M  H  IK  -  Remedv  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  Is  death  to  Worms.  SI 

■  enough  for  50  Hogs.  Will  refund  you  the  *1  if  it  fails,  directions  for  using 

,  each  package.  This  Is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  wlll^|^TIFICgREI^DY  c6.,Vauvoo,  Ill 

JW  You  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  hUErairit  keauiui  pu., 
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INDOOR  CHICKEN  COOPS. 

The  Madam  is  quite  an  enthusiast  (in 
a  small  way)  about  fine,  well-bred 
chickens,  and  has  a  flock  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  that,  scored  from  the  egg  type  of 
hens,  are  hard  to  excel.  But  the  trouble 
has  been  with  the  chicks;  they  would 
die  in  considerable  numbers  when  small, 
and  lice  were  very  troublesome.  All 
sorts  of  remedies  were  tried;  movable 
coops  provided,  so  that  they  could  be 
on  fresh  turf  daily,  but  it  was  all  much 
the  same.  Three  years  ago  a  hen  stole 
her  nest  overhead  in  the  big  cow  barn, 
and  after  hatching,  she  was  left  there 
with  her  brood  for  three  weeks  or  more. 
There  was  plenty  of  orts,  straw,  and  the 
like  on  the  floor,  and  as  the  floor  was 
tight,  with  no  place  for  the  chicks  to 
tumble  through,  the  hen  was  fed  there, 
and  kicked  straw  with  her  chicks  the 
rest  of  the  time.  Not  a  chick  died,  the 
diseases  were  not  heard  of,  the  louse 
was  unheeded,  and  their  growth  was  re¬ 
markable.  At  length  the  brood  was 
given  liberty,  and  they  all  came  to  full 
growth.  Since  then  the  chickens  have 
had  this  floor  over  the  cows  each  Spring, 
and  with  good  results.  This  year  sev¬ 
eral  hens  were  set  the  same  morning, 
and  in  due  time  one  hen  was  given  the 
combined  broods.  She  had  a  great  time 
adopting  them,  but  made  a  great  success 
of  it,  and  when  the  chicks  were  26  days 
old,  they  were  given  the  liberty  of  the 
yard  and  lawn,  and  not  one  was  missing 
from  the  original  number.  Is  'it  a  fact 
that  the  diseases  of  chicks  are  largely 
due  to  outdoor  contact  with  the  ground? 
The  Madam  says  no  more  outdoor  coop¬ 
ing  for  her  birds.  Is  she  right?  j.  g. 


latter.  To  sum  it  up,  the  nitrogenous 
fowls  gave  more  than  four  times  as 
much  net  profit  as  the  others. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  different 
rations  upon  the  hatching  of  the  eggs, 
the  per  cent  of  infertile  eggs  was  more 
than  twice  as  great  from  the  carbon¬ 
aceous  fowls,  while  the  fertile  eggs  did 
not  hatch  so  well  as  those  from  the  ni¬ 
trogenous  lot.  It  was  observed,  too, 
that  the  nitrogenous  eggs  hatched  from 
six  to  12  hours  quicker  than  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  eggs  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  The  chicks  were,  also,  stronger 
and  more  vigorous.  The  eggs  from  the 
carbonaceous  fowls  were  found  to  be 
smaller  than  those  from  the  other  lot, 
after  the  experiment  had  progressed  for 
some  time.  Both  lots  remained  healthy 
and  vigorous.  The  same  experiment 
was  duplicated  the  following  year,  using 
White  Leghorn  pullets  and  hens,  with 
practically  the  same  results. 

Comparative  tests  of  fowls  kept  in 
floored  and  unfloored  pens,  showed  the 
best  results  from  the  latter.  This  is  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
ground  was  a  damp  clay.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  the  unfloored  were 
warmer  than  the  floored  houses.  It  is 
recommended,  however,  that  if  floors  be 
not  used,  the  houses  be  filled  in  and 
made  dry  underfoot. 

In  the  tests  to  show  the  effect  of  age 
upon,  egg  production,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorn  hens  three  and  four  years  old 
were  used  to  compare  with  pullets  of  the 
same  breeds.  The  pullets  did  not  quite 
equal  the  hens  in  egg  production,  but 
they  gained  143  pounds  in  weight,  while 
the  old  hens  gained  84  pounds. 


•  POUL  TR  Y  EX  PER  I  MEN  TS. 

Bulletin  No.  60,  from  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Experiment  Station  (Morgan¬ 
town),  details,  under  this  head,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  two  years’  work  with  poultry. 
The  principal  topics  discussed  are:  1. 
The  effect  of  nitrogenous  and  carbon¬ 
aceous  rations  when  fed  to  laying  hens. 
2.  Floored  vs.  unfloored  houses  for  poul¬ 
try.  3.  The  effect  of  the  age  of  fowls 
upon  egg  production. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  an  experiment 
was  planned  in  order  to  study  the  effect 
of  those  two  classes  of  food  upon  the 
health  of  the  fowls,  the  cost  of  the  ra¬ 
tion,  the  egg  yield,  the  fertility  and  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  eggs,  and  the  strength,  vigor 
and  size  of  the  resulting  chickens.  Three 
breeds  were  selected — White  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Each  breed  was  divided  into  two  similar 
lots,  which  were  placed  under  exactly 
identical  conditions  except  the  food  sup¬ 
plied  to  them.  Both  lots  of  fowls  were 
fed  each  morning  a  ration  of  ground 
feed,  mixed  either  witu  boiled  potatoes 
or  steamed  clover  hay.  The  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  nitrogenous  lot  consisted  of 
brown  middlings,  oil  meal,  ground  oats 
and  corn  meal,  in  varying  proportions. 
The  carbonaceous  lot  received  corn  meal 
chiefly.  At  noon,  the  nitrogenous  fowls 
received  a  ration  of  ground  fresh  meat 
and  bone,  which  was  fed  daily  at  the 
rate  of  from  five  to  eight  pounds  per  100 
fowls.  At  night,  both  lots  of  fowls  were 
fed  all  the  whole  grain  they  would  eat 
clean,  consisting  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat 
screenings,  the  corn  predominating  for 
the  carbonaceous  lot. 


Farm  Ice  Cream.— Our  friend,  Fre  Pat¬ 
ton,  of  Jewett,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  farmers 
who  find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  cream 
frozen  than  in  any  other  shape.  This  is 
what  he  says  in  his  circular: 

“Cornstarch  and  its  numerous  imita¬ 
tions,  sold  under  various  names,  will  make 
cream  that  will  stand  up  all  day  without 
ice,  which  is  the  stiff  cream  sold  by  many. 
Our  cream  is  unadulterated  in  every  way, 
using  only  the  products  of  our  farm,  ex¬ 
cept  sugar  and  flavoring  extracts,  in  the 
entire  process  of  manufacturing.  We  do 
not  cook  cream  except  for  chocolate,  and 
then  scald  only  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
chocolate.  Our  cream,  properly  packed 
each  day,  will  keep  10  days  without  chang¬ 
ing  flavor,  and  possibly  longer.’' 

Poultry  Notes.— Most  writers,  if  they 
ever  have  a  success  in  raising  a  crop  or 
in  any  other  line,  keep  that  forever  at  the 
front,  and  avoid  telling  of  their  failures. 
This  has  been  a  very  hard  year  to  secure 
good  hatches  of  chicks  from  the  eggs  of 
almost  any  breed;  but  our  professional 
breeders  are  not  telling  that  side  of  the 
story,  for  publication.  In  talking  with 
one  breeder,  he  stated  that  he  had  had 
hard  luck  this  year,  that  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  were  fertile.  He  had  se¬ 
cured  200  chicks  from  1,400  eggs.  He  used 
both  incubator  and  hens.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  gave  me  about  one-flfth  as  many 
chicks  as  eggs.  April  1,  I  had  23  hens,  12 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  11  mongrels.  To 
August  1,  I  had  104  dozen  eggs;  these  aver¬ 
aged  16  cents  per  dozen,  and  their  feed 
had  cost  me  $6.75.  I  have  24  R.  C.  Black 
Minorca  chicks,  seven  S.  Wyandottes,  seven 
Anconas,  10  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  nine  half- 
breed  Wyandottes.  I  have  talked  with 
several  breeders,  and  they  have  assured 
me  that  I  had  succeeded  quite  as  well  as 
they.  I  am  too  busy  to  make  much  of 
poultry,  but  aim  to  give  a  variety  of  food 
and  plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink,  and 
let  them  do  the  rest.  j.  m.  s. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Save  the  Skim-Milk. 


Tables  are  given  for  each  of  seven  30-  Farmers  are  beginning  to 
day  periods,  showing  the  amount  and  realize  that  practically  all 
kind  of  food  consumed  by  the  different  of  the  fertilizing  value  of 
pens,  also  the  weights  of  the  fowls  in  milk  is  in  the  skim-milk, 
the  different  pens  at  the  beginning  and  and  none  of  it  in  the 
end  of  the  experiment.  The  weights  cream.  To  keep  the  skim- 
were  very  nearly  the  same  at  the  begin-  milk  at  home, use  a  Safety 
ning,  but  a  surprising  thing  is  that,  Hand  Separator.  This 
while  the  nitrogenous  fowls  gained  in  skim-milk  is  worth  22 
weight  354  pounds,  the  cartnnaceous  lot  cents  a  100  pounds  for 
gained  only  34  pounds.  The  former  feed.  Better  save  it.  This  plan  saves 
gained  in  weight  more  than  10  times  as  all  the  fertility  on  the  farm.  You  can’t 
much  as  the  latter.  The  nitrogenous  lot  afford  to  sell  your  fertility.  Catalogue 
also  laid  nearly  twice  as  many  eggs  as  No.  25  free. 

the  corn-fed  lot.  It  cost  about  10  per  The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES. 
cent  more  to  feed  the  former  than  the  &  Washington  Sts.,  Westchester,^, 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

SEPTEMBER  FIRST  marks  the  introduction  of  the 
1900  or  improved  20th  CENTURY  “Baby”  or 
“Dairy”  sizes  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators.  These 
improvements  denote  another  great  advance  in  cream 
separator  construction  and  efficiency,  materially  increase 
capacities,  and  render  the  new  “Alpha”  disc  machines 
simply  unapproachable  by  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
cream  separator,  either  in  efficiency,  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  or  practical  cheapness.  Overwhelming  as  has 
been  the  conceded  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  machines 
heretofore  their  standard  is  now  raised  still  higher  and 
they  are  more  than  ever  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves  as 
regards  all  possible  competition.  N o  effort  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  new  20th  CENTURY  De  Laval 
machines  literally  perfect  separators — machines  for  every¬ 
body,  that  nobody  can  criticise  and  nobody  ask  for  any¬ 
thing  better  or  cheaper. 

Send  for  “New  Century 99  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 
Randolph  &.  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

but  Is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Make  More  Butter. 

Increase  each  cow’s  profits 
at  least  $10  a  year.  Others 
are  doing  it  who  use 

The  Kneeland 
Omega  Cream  Separator. 

Easiest  running,  least  cost  to 
buy  and  for  repairs,  simple, 
durable,  perfect.  Sold  under 
a  positive  guarantee  to 
be  as  claimed  or  your 
money  back.  That’s 
fair  enough.  Agents 
wanted  where  we  have 
none.  Free  book,  “Good 
Butter,  and  How  to  Make  It,”  to  every¬ 
one  who  writes  for  it.  Address, 

The  Kneeland  Crystal  Creamery  Co>, 
28  Ccncord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CHARTER  GASOLI NE  ERG  I  ME 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
for  Any  Purpose 


StaMonories,  Portable*, 
JBngineo  and  JPttmpo. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  alxee  and  style*,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soll  'or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Top  Pries  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 


THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


We  Are  Introducing 

SCOOD 

SCALES 


in  every  locality  where  we  have  no  agent,  at 
low  prices.  Dou’t  wait. 

Osgood  Scale  Co  ,  103  Central  St..  Binghamton.  N.Y. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  “GEM” S 


PRESS 


MACHINE. 

WriU  for  Catalogue.  GEO.  KKTKL  CO.,  Qulaej,  IU, 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
Thk  Rubai,  New- Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 
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Humorous. 

Friends,  here’s  a  truth— that  is  as  clear 

As  it  is  deep: 

“How  can  a  fellow’s  wife  ‘be  dear’ 

While  ‘talk  is  cheap?’  ” 

—Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

Mamma:  “What  are  you  playing  with, 
darling?”  The  Darling:  “With  a  cater¬ 
pillar  and  two  little  kittenpillars.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“Did  you  like  it  out  in  the  country, 
Dicky?”  “Yes’m;  th’  cistern  wuz  dry, 
and  Maw  couldn’  be  all  th’  time  washin’ 
me.” — Chicago  Record. 

The  Buyer:  “Well,  how  old?”  His 
Vet.:  “Aged.  Ten  or  twelve  years,  sir.” 
The  Buyer:  “Take  ’im  away.  I  want  a 
steady,  middle-aged  ’orse  like  myself.” — 
Pick-Me-Up. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Shingle?” 
“He  doesn’t  know,  he’s  so  thin.”  “What 
do  you  mean  by  that?”  “Simply  that  he 
can’t  tell  whether  it’s  stomach  trouble 
or  back  ache.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“You  have  had  experience  as  a  waiter, 
I  suppose?”  said  the  restaurant  proprie¬ 
tor  to  the  applicant  for  work.  “Yes,  sir,” 
was  the  reply.  “I’ve  been  courting  a  girl 
for  six  years,  and  waiting  all  that  time 
for  her  to  make  up  her  mind.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Now,  take  the  cat,  for  instance,”  said 
the  teacher,  during  a  natural-history 
lesson  in  our  village  school.  "Do  any  of 
you  children  know  of  any  other  animal 
that  has  whiskers?”  “Please,  Teacher, 
my  daddy  has!”  Collapse  of  teacher. — 
Answers. 

Mrs.  Newlywed:  “I  was  going  to  have 
some  sponge  cake  as  a  surprise  for  you. 
dear,  but  I  confess  it  was  a  failure.”  Mr. 
Newlywed:  “What  was  the  matter?” 
Mrs.  Newlywed:  “I  don’t  know  for  sure, 
but  I  think  the  druggist  sent  me  the 
wrong  kind  of  sponges.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“Wasn’t  that  young  Mr.  Tiff  who  left 
the  house  as  I  came  in?”  asked  the 
judge  of  his  eldest  daughter.  “Yes, 
Papa.”  '  Did  I  not  issue  an  injunction 
against  his  coming  here  any  more?” 
“Yes,  Papa;  but  he  appealed  to  a  higher 
court,  and  Mamma  reversed  your  de¬ 
cision.’  ’ — Tit-Bits. 

Young  Fiddleback:  "Miss  Gadway, 
there  is  a  little  Question  I  have  long 
been  wanting  to  ask  you,  but  every  time 
the  words  have  risen  to  my  lips  there 

has  been  some  interruption.  Do  you - ” 

Miss  Gadway:  “Do  not  hesitate,  Mr. 
Fiddleback — Clarence.”  Young  Fiddle- 
back:  “I  was  going  to  ask  you,  do  you 
think  a  pug  dog  has  any  brains?” — 
Credit  Lost. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  B ESI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  VHOLCSA  LF.  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealen 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sampler 
■?,  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 


THE  FINEST 

TEAS -COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  inducements. 


No  Presents 


Special  terms  to 


No  Discounts 
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*1  PER  YEAR.  T 


“What’s  the  Matter  with  Kansas? 


SHE  HAS  CORNED  HER  PROSPERITY. 

IT  PAID  TO  STAND  BY  HER. 

The  Old  Story  of  Gideon  Retold. 

“SNEAKING  BACK.” — “They  are  coming  back  to 
Kansas,  and  they’re  coming  on  the  run.”  That  was 
the  way  Kansas  poets  talked  last  year  during  the 
great  revival  of  Kansas  prosperity.  This  year  they 
are  bolder  than  ever,  for  poets  seem  to  grow  fat 
with  prosperity.  The  following  sample  of  their 
verse  indicates  the  way  Kansas  is  getting  on  her 
feet: 

Fur  the  sun  o’  tardy  glory  has  arisen  on  the  State, 
She  is  winnin’  reputation  most  magnificently  great! 
She's  surprisin’  all  creation  with  her  crops  o’  wheat 
an’  corn, 

An’  her  people  are  a  tootin’  of  a  loud,  triumphant 
horn! 

Seems  that  Heaven  overlooked  her  fur  a  while  in 
keerless  way 

An’  is  makin’  restitution  in  a  most  prolific  play; 

Is  a  touchin’  up  the  ranches  in  the  brightest  green 
an’  gold. 

An’  they’re  sneakin’  back  to  Kansas  like  that  prodigal 
of  old. 

Kansas  people  have  always  been  good  talkers. 
They  praise  their  State,  or  they  curse  her  in  forci¬ 
ble  and  picturesque  language,  and  eastern  people 
have  come  to  think  that  they  swing  from  one  side 
to  the  other  like  a  weather-vane.  Wait  till  the 
grasshoppers  again  clip  the  poet’s  wings! 

PRETTY  WELL  CORNED.— We  had  a  call 
from  Wm.  H.  Barnes,  Secretary  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  other  day,  and  he  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket  the  photograph,  from  which  Fig.  254 
was  made.  It  seems  that,  up  and  down  through 
Kansas,  big  corn  stalks  are  waving  in  the  breeze 
at  all  available  advertising  places.  In  front  of 
railroad  stations,  along  the  railroad  track,  tied  to 
the  telegraph  poles,  in  restaurants,  private  offices, 
wherever  there  is  a  vacant  corner,  these  big  stalks 
stand,  telling  of  the  great  prosperity  that  has 
fallen  upon  the  State.  This  picture  was  taken  in 
Independence,  Kansas.  The  man  who  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  is  Geo.  E.  Barnes,  a  son  of 
the  Secretary,  while  his  boy  is  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  showing  where  the  ears  hang.  The  elder 
Mr.  Barnes  is  a  New  York  product.  He  went  West 
and  “grew  up  with  the  country,”  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  his  corn-fed  boys  and  grand¬ 
sons  are  of  as  sturdy  stock  as  the  old-timers.  The 
younger  Mr.  Barnes  had  100  acres  of  corn;  the 
stalks  averaged  over  14  feet  high,  many  of  them 
16.  Some  of  the  ears  are  nine  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  from  14  to  15  inches  in  length.  The  stepladder 
in  the  picture  is  six  feet  high,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  where  the  ears  hang  on  the  stalk.  These 
stalks  were  not  picked  for  exhibition,  as  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  find  taller  ones  in  the  field. 

The  corn  crop  in  Kansas  is  said  to  be  immense 
this  year.  In  many  cases,  the  wheat  was  plowed 
up  last  Spring,  and  the  fields  planted  to  corn. 
Probably  this  partly  accounts  for  the  heavy  yield. 

It  increases  the  acreage  of  corn,  and  farmers  al¬ 
ways  put  their  best  work  on  the  wheat  field. 
This  extra  culture  and  care  are  sure  to  tell  when 
the  wheat  fields  are  plowed  and  planted  to  some 
other  crop.  The  greater  part  of  this  great  growth  of 
stalk  will  be  lost  for  stock  feeding.  The  farmer  will 
cut  what  he  thinks  he  needs,  while  the  rest  is  left 
standing  in  the  field.  Stock  will  be  turned  in  to  eat 
what  they  like  during  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring, 
the  stalks  are  plowed  under.  These  Kansas  farmers, 
of  course,  are  proud  of  their  immense  corn  crop,  for 
they  have  the  acreage,  and  produce  the  yield.  We 
can  take  them  down  into  south  Jersey,  however,  and 


show  stalks  just  as  tall,  with  ears  just  as  high  from 
the  ground.  These  Jersey  stalks,  too,  will  all  be 
saved,  and,  probably,  put  into  the  silo  for  ensilage. 

OLD  BEN  DAVIS.— Mr.  Barnes  is  greatly  interested 
in  horticulture.  You  might  call  him  an  apple  crank. 
He  says  that  there  are  7,533,358  bearing  apple  trees 
in  the  State  of  Kansas.  It  makes  us  thoughtful  to  be 
told  what  a  large  proportion  of  these  apples  are  of  the 
Ben  Davis  variety.  We  asked  Mr.  Barnes  if  he  stood 
by  the  Ben  Davis,  as  most  of  the  western  growers 
do.  He  said  that  he  would  not  do  so  personally.  He 


1IOW  KANSAS  HAS  BEEN  CORNED.  Fig.  254. 


would  like  to  see  something  better,  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  wanted  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  he 
would  rather  be  the  originator  of  the  Ben  Davis 
apple,  than  the  builder  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  As 
a  fair  share  of  those  who  cracked  their  brains  over 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  have  gone  crazy,  perhaps  this 
comparison  is  not  as  strong  as  it  might  be.  Mr. 
Barnes  says  that  Ben  Davis  has  led  many  people  to 
put  out  orchards  in  Kansas  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  planted  a  tree.  They  were  discouraged  with 


apple  growing,  but  tough  old  Ben  Davis  grew  well, 
and  got  them  in  the  habit  of  eating  apples,  and  thus 
led  them  to  put  out  better  fruit.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Ben  Davis  has  been  a  pioneer  in  giving  the  western 
people  a  desire  for  better  fruit.  •  Mr.  Barnes  is  heart¬ 
ily  in  favor  of  setting  up  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  originator  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple. 

GIDEON’S  BAND  AGAIN— “Well,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Kansas,  anyway?”  we  asked  Mr.  Barnes, 
quoting  an  old  familiar  question.  For  answer,  he 
preached  a  little  sermon  which  he  has  often  given  in 
horticultural  meetings  through  the  State,  taking 
for  his  text  the  adventure  of  Gideon  with  the  Mid- 
ianites.  We  have  an  idea  that  this  sermon  will 
appeal  not  only  to  Kansas  people,  but  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  good-hearted  but  weak-kneed  people  who 
are  tempted  to  run  away  from  their  home  sur¬ 
roundings  when  things  look  a  little  blue. 

“As  you  will  find  by  reference  to  your  Bible,  the 
Midianites  used  to  come  down  during  the  night, 
and  steal  from  the  Israelites  all  the  grain  that 
they  had  thrashed  by  hard  labor  during  the  day. 
Gideon,  an  old  farmer,  while  thrashing  his  grain, 
was  using  his  brain  timber  in  thinking  what  might 
be  done  to  stop  the  raids  of  the  Midianites.  In 
some  mysterious  manner,  he  found  that  he  was 
called  to  be  their  liberator  from  these  raids.  So, 
like  a  good  citizen,  he  went  down  among  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  and  talking  aloud  in  the  streets,  induced 
32,000  men  of  war  to  join  his  ranks,  to  go  out  and 
fight  the  Midianites.  The  Lord  then  told  him  that 
was  a  large  band  to  do  a  small  work,  and  that  the 
Lord  desired  a  hand  in  the  matter,  therefore  did 
not  need  so  many  men  of  war.  He  told  Gideon  to 
stand  before  them,  and  tell  all  those  who  were 
afraid,  or  desired  to  go  home,  that  they  might  go; 
22,000  of  them  went  home;  10,000  were  still  too 
many.  The  Lord  told  him  to  lead  his  men  down  to 
the  water,  and  that  those  who  scooped  the  water 
up  with  their  hands,  and  wet  their  parched  mouths, 
were  the  men  He  wanted,  and  the  rest  might  be 
dismissed.  Gideon  did  as  demanded,  and  found 
that  only  300,  the  cream  of  the  crowd,  were  on  the 
other  side,  after  drinking  by  scooping  up  the  water 
with  their  hands.  The  fellows  who  hunted  for 
a  dry  place  to  kneel  down  for  water,  and  the  men 
who  spread  their  handkerchiefs  on  the  ground, 
being  afraid  of  soiling  their  clothes,  were  left  be¬ 
hind,  and  told  to  go  home. 

“Now  immediately  after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
75,000  ex-soldiers,  the  cream  of  the  Federal  army, 
went  to  Kansas,  and  they  told  such  grand  stories 
in  the  letters  they  wrote  home,  that  others  kept 
coming,  and  they  became  too  many  for  the  time 
being.  So,  in  ’74,  the  grasshoppers  came  down,  and 
the  weak-kneed  and  fearful  ones  went  back  to  their 
wife’s  people.  Then  again  prosperity  was  with 
Kansas,  and  the  grasshoppers  were  gone,  crops 
were  magnificent,  letters  began  to  come  from  the 
State  telling  of  the  beauties  of  being  a  citizen  of 
Kansas,  and  the  State  began  rapidly  to  fill  again. 
Then  a  cyclone  was  dropped  in  here  and  there 
over  the  State,  and  the  weak-kneed  ones  again 
fled.  Soon  it  was  found  that  Kansas  had  no  more 
cyclones  than  other  States,  and  it  began  to  fill  up 
more  than  ever,  even  out  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  The  prairies  were  covered  with  new 
farms,  and  the  emigrant  trains  could  be  seen  carrying 
the  people  far  west.  Then  came  two  or  three  years  of 
drought,  and  then  a  great  concourse  fled  to  the  East, 
and  left — what?  The  300  men  that  scooped  the  water 
up  as  they  ran — the  cream  of  the  crowd — the  men 
who  would  conquer  or  die.  And  to-day,  Kansas  is 
acknowledged  as  containing  a  population  equal  in 
intelligence,  culture,  refinement,  energy  and  ability, 
to  any  State  on  the  globe,  of  its  size.  She  has  been 
heard  of  in  the  past,  and  is  bound  to  be  heard  from 
througnout  the  future.” 
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WHY  WIND  PREVENTS  FROST. 

Keeping  the  Air  Stirred  Up. 

Why  does  a  wind  prevent  frost,  If  it  does,  as  is  popu¬ 
larly  supposed?  What  effect,  if  any,  would  a  whistle 
have  on  the  atmosphere  in  such  a  case?  I  stood  on  the 
deck  of  a  large  steamboat,  and  felt  a  great  disturbance 
of  the  air,  when  the  heavy  whistle  blew.  If  wind  would 
prevent  frost,  why  not  another  kind  of  movement?  Do 
you  know  whether  the  experiment  has  ever  been  tried? 

Maine.  Q-  s.  p. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  H.  KING. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  underlies  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  winds  in  the  prevention  of  frost,  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  they  have  of  preventing  cold  air  from  ac¬ 
cumulating  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  During  still 
nights,  when  the  air  is  clear,  the  tendency  of  the 
ground  and  all  objects  resting  upon  it,  is  to  lose  their 
heat  rapidly  by  radiation  through  the  clear  air.  above. 
As  the  temperature  of  the  ground  falls,  and  of  objects 
resting  upon  it,  they  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
air  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  and  when 
this  a'ir  becomes  cool,  it  falls  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  tends  to  flow  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  water  would 
flow,  the  cooled  and  heavier  air  running  'into  the 
lower  places,  and  collecting  there.  If  the  radiation  is 
rapid  enough  so  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
the  surface  of  objects  upon  it  fall  below  32  degrees, 
the  air  will  be  cooled  down  a  corresponding  amount, 
and  unless  there  is  wind  enough  to  mix  up  the  cold 
air  with  the  higher,  warmer  air,  and  prevent  it  from 
collecting  in  low  places,  the  danger  is  that  frost  may 
occur  in  favorable  localities. 

With  this  principle  stated,  it  will  be  clear  to  your 
correspondent  that  any  device  whatever  sufficiently 
effective  to  do  what  winds  do,  and  prevent  cold  air 
from  gathering  at  the  surface,  would  have  the  same 
tendency  to  prevent  frosts  that  winds  have.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  any  device,  to  be 
equally  effective  with  the  wind,  must  be  capable  of 
doing  approximately  the  same  amount  of  work  on  the 
air  in  preventing  stagnation.  A  sufficient  number  of 
whistles,  or  blowers  of  any  type,  which  could  create 
air  currents  would,  in  so  far  as  they  produced  ef¬ 
fective  currents,  tend  to  prevent  frost.  The  difliculty, 
however,  in  employing  any  such  method  is  the  ex¬ 
pense  which  is  required  in  order  to  produce  results  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  appreciable. 

It  should  be  understood  further  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  winds  in  preventing  frosts,  that  they  are 
effective  only  when  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air 
is  above  freezing.  This  will  be  clear  to  G.  S.  P.  when 
it  is  recalled  that  the  effect  of  the  wind  is  only  to 
change  places  with  the  air  tending  to  collect  upon 
the  ground,  and  that  which  is  lighter  and  occupying 
a  higher  level,  and  if  the  air  at  the  higher  level,  which 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  winds,  is  al¬ 
ready  below  freezing,  it  is  clear  that  no  amount  of 
wind  would  prevent  frost. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station. 


THE  WORK  OF  FALLING  WATER. 

On  page  542,  S.  E.  B.,  in  referring  to  my  former 
article,  says: 

A  man  here  has  a  wheel  of  this  kind  in  use  where  the 
fall  is  not  over  half  an  inch  in  20  feet,  and  he  pumps 
water  for  house  and  cuts  feed  for  a  horse— probably  a 
full  horse  power.  Two  feet  fall  in  20  is  a  fair-sized 
stream,  and  would  give  a  great  deal  of  power,  properly 
harnessed.  Current  wheels  are  not  novelties  in  the  West, 
many  being  used  for  irrigation. 

The  power  of  falling  water  is  not  a  matter  of  ques¬ 
tion,  but  one  of  fact,  as  is  the  action  of  a  pair  of 
scales.  Put  a  certain  weight  of  water  on  the  bucket 
of  a  water  wheel,  and  it  will  lift  such  a  certain  weight 
on  the  other  side,  as  may  be  attached  to  the  wheel, 
and  this  weight  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  lot  of  iron  or 
stone,  or  its  equivalent  in  work  done  in  turning  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  actual  force  of  one-horse  power  of  a 
water  wheel  is  made  by  33,000  pounds  of  water  falling 
one  foot  in  a  minute,  or  any  equivalent  quantity  of 
water  and  time.  Thus  1,000  pounds  of  water  falling  33 
feet  in  a  minute  will  be  equivalent  to  one-horse  power. 
Any  ordinary  water  wheel  will  make  only  one-half  of 
this  force  available,  the  other  half  being  used  up  in 
the  movement  of  the  wheel  of  any  ordinary  kind.  On 
this  basis,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  figuring  what  power 
can  be  derived  from  any  stream.  Find  the  quantity 
of  water  in  pounds  flowing  in  one  minute,  and  the 
height  of  fall  in  feet.  Multiply  these,  and  divide  by 
33,000,  and  we  have  the  whole  horse  power  of  the 
stream,  and  half  of  this  may  be  considered  the  full 
available  power. 

The  statement  of  S.  E.  B.  that  one-horse  power  is 
gained  by  an  undershot  wheel  with  a  fall  of  half  an 
inch  in  20  feet,  is  entirely  incredible,  simply  because 
it  is  impossible,  unless  the  water  is  brought  an  enor¬ 
mous  distance,  and  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of 
it,  or  the  wheel  is  of  enormous  width.  The  proper 
harnessing  of  a  fall  of  water  is,  of  course,  important, 
but  such  a  fall  as  two  feet  in  20  with  an  undershot 


wheel  is,  as  stated  in  my  communication,  of  practic¬ 
able  use  only  where  there  is  a  good-sized  stream,  and 
the  water  is  raised  only  a  small  height,  as  when  the 
water  is  used  for  irrigation.  This  method  of  working 
a  water  wheel  for  this  purpose  is  a  common  thing  in 
arid  countries,  and  has  been  so  for  thousands  of  years. 
Indeed,  this  process  is  so  simple  that  it  needs  very 
little  mechanical  skill  to  invent  and  operate.  But  no 
mechanical  engineer  would  recommend  any  such 
power  for  any  other  purpose  than  turning  a  current 
wheel,  which  would  give,  probably,  one-fourth  of  one- 
horse  power  or  less,  and  most  of  this  will  be  exhaust¬ 
ed  in  the  mere  inertia  of  the  wheel.  h.  s. 


ALL  SORTS. 

POTATO  BEETLES  AND  TUBERS.— Last  week  we 
referred  to  Potato  beetles  that  eat  the  tubers.  Read¬ 
ers  will  remember  the  discussions  last  year,  when 
Prof.  Slingerland  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  Po¬ 
tato  beetles  at  work  upon  the  tubers.  As  we  could  not 
bring  the  Professor  to  Hope  Farm,  and  show  him  the 
kind  of  hunger  our  New  Jersey  bugs  work  up  during 
tuis  pleasant  weather,  we  have  done  the  next  best 
thing,  and  had  a  photograph  taken  of  what  is  left  of 
a  June  Eating  potato.  A  dozen  bugs  have  worked  on 
this  potato  for  several  days,  and  there  is  not  much 
left  of  it  to  suit  the  eye  of  the  average  potato  buyer. 
There  are  the  bugs  and  there  are  the  evidences  of 
their  work!  They  fairly  chased  us  in  from  the  field 
this  year,  and  in  some  cases  climbed  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  barn,  where  we  stored  a  number  of 
choice  potatoes.  We  have  never  before  observed  them 
so  numerous  and  greedy  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Dr.  Halsted,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
writes  that  this  is  no  new  thing.  He  said:  “The  other 
day  I  thought  I  would  see  whether  Potato  bugs  would 


AFTER  NEW  FOOD  !  Fig.  255 


enjoy  a  taste  of  raw  eggplant,  and  quartered  a  small 
fruit  and  left  the  pieces  on  the  ground.  A  half  hour 
later  I  counted  33  upon  the  fruit,  and  they  were  there 
not  simply  for  air  and  scenery.”  As  that  is  a  larger 
story  than  we  are  able  to  tell  about  the  potatoes,  we 
simply  print  the  picture  without  another  word. 

MELONS  AND  DEER. — Some  of  the  Oklahoma 
farmers  who  are  growing  watermelons  have  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  territorial  game  warden  against 
deer.  For  two  years,  the  shooting  of  deer  has  been 
absolutely  prohibited  in  the  Territory,  and  some  of 
these  melon  farmers  complain  that  herds  of  deer  come 
every  night  and  eat  all  the  ripe  melons.  They  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  shoot  or  capture  the  animals, 
and  they  demand  from  the  game  warden  some  pro¬ 
tection  for  their  crops.  Some  of  the  farmers  on 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  could  sympathize  with 
their  suffering  brothers  in  Oklahoma;  very  serious 
complaints  were  made  last  Spring  of  depredations  by 
deer  in  that  locality,  the  animals  being  protected  for 
five  years. 

BLACK-KNOT.— Two  years  ago  I  found  some 
black-knot  on  a  plum  tree.  To  remove  it  by  cutting 
off  the  limbs  would  greatly  disfigure  the  trees.  The 
idea  occurred  to  me  to  cover  it  w>ith  a  plastic  salve 
that  would  prevent  the  spores  being  cast  off,  and  thus 
prevent  any  farther  increase.  I  mixed  equal  parts  of 
kerosene,  lard  and  resin,  melted  together,  then  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  swab,  covering  completely  the  enlarge¬ 
ment.  I  watched  to  see  whether  the  knot  continued 
to  grow  and  in  the  Fall  gave  another  thorough  ap¬ 
plication.  In  the  Spring,  the  knots  were  scraped  off 
easily.  Now  the  bark  is  growing  over  the  bare  spots, 
and  will  soon  cover  the  places  made  bare  by  the  knots. 
Lard  and  resin  alone  may  be  equally  serviceable.  The 
object  is  to  smother  the  spores  of  the  knot  with  a 
pliable  substance  that  will  remain  until  the  cure  is 
effected.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  this;  it  does 
the  work:  c<  M> 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


September  30 

POTATO  GROWING  IN  KANSAS. 

Methods  and  Tools  That  Help  Out. 

Part  II. 

PICKING  UP. — Nine  pickers  are  employed  to  pick 
up,  with  eight  stations.  The  pickers  usually  keep  up 
with  the  digger,  but  every  row  can  be  thrown  out  if 
not  picked  up  even  with  the  digger.  Two  large  horses 
draw  the  digger,  and  each  picker  has  a  wire-bailed 
half-bushel  basket  to  pick  up  in,  that  lets  all  small 
potatoes  and  dirt  fall  through.  Two  hundred  bushel 
crates  are  strung  along  the  field,  and  each  picker  puts 
his  card  into  the  crate  he  empties  into.  At  11  A.  M., 
and  6  P.  M.,  the  broad-framed  low-down  wagon  is 
driven  into  the  field  with  four  large  horses,  and  the 
pickers  set  100  crates  on  at  a  load,  the  driver  keeping 
the  cards,  and  driving.  Two  loads  are  made,  and  the 
pickers  take  the  crates  into  the  storage  building,  and 
empty  them  so  that  the  pickers  actually  put  the  tubers 
into  the  bin  at  one  handling.  All  sizes  are  picked  up, 
and  the  wages  are  three  cents  per  bushel,  the  pickers 
boarding  thmselves.  A  14-year-old  boy  will  make  $1 
to  $1.20  per  day,  and  this  crew  will  put  a  car-load 
into  the  storage  room  in  a  day.  The  harrow  is  run 
over  the  field  twice  after  the  digger,  and  an  average  of 
five  bushels  per  acre  is  secured  at  a  cost  of  nine 
cents  per  bushel  for  picking  up,  making  the  total  cost 
of  putting  the  tubers  into  the  storage  bin  V/2  cents 
per  bushel. 

These  potatoes  are  put  in  the  bin  eigkt  feet  deep,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  96  degrees,  and  cold  air  from  a 
deep  well  is  forced  up  through  them  by  an  air- 
pump,  this  air  being  about  60  degrees,  and  the  water 
in  the  well  57  degrees.  The  doors  to  the  storage 
building  are  shut,  but  the  ventilators  are  left  open,  or 
else  this  cold  air  would  cause  too  much  moisture  in 
the  potatoes.  After  being  cooled  off,  the  doors  are 
opened  at  night,  and  a  draught  blows  through  the 
building.  The  storage  building  holds  3,000  bushels, 
is  built  of  stone  with  double  walls  and  four-inch  air 
space  between  the  walls,  double,  floors  above  packed 
with  20  thicknesses  of  paper,  and  three  inches  of  sand 
(smelter-grit). 

COLD-STORAGE  PLANS. — It  is  my  plan  to  build  a 
stone  ice-house  near  this  building,  and  allow  the  ice 
to  melt  and  drain  into  the  well,  reducing  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  to  about  35  degrees,  and  the 
air  to  40  degrees.  I  shall  also  arrange  to  pump  this 
cold  air  into  the  eating  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the 
house.  Compressed  air  at  125  pounds  pressure  will  be 
turned  into  a  coil  of  pipe  that  runs  around  100  feet  or 
more  in  the  water  in  the  well,  thus  cooling  it  off  to 
the  temperature  of  ice-water,  and  a  small  current  will 
be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  storage  building  and 
house,  especially  in  case  of  sickness.  I  hope,  also, 
to  complete  a  water  system  where  the  water  is  lifted 
by  compressed  air  through  an  injector  and  pipes.  The 
air-pump  will  be  driven  by  a  couple  of  colts  on  the 
tread  power,  20  minutes  per  day  being  enough  to 
store  all  air  needed  in  24  hours.  Three  horses  on  the 
power  will  do  my  daily  grinding,  and  compress  the  air 
at  the  same  time. 

In  sorting  potatoes,  I  have  used  two  sorting  ma¬ 
chines,  run  by  horse  power,  of  my  own  make,  but 
they  bruised  the  tubers  some,  and  I  now  use  a  Pease 
sorting  machine  run  by  hand.  Three  men  can  accu¬ 
rately  size,  sack  and  pick  out  all  bad  tubers  as  fast 
as  one  of  the  men  can  shovel  them  into  the  hopper, 
or  one  to  two  car-loads  per  day.  I  usually  supply  the 
small  towns  near  me  with  40  bushels  per  load.  Pota¬ 
toes  always  average  15  cents  above  Kansas  City 
prices,  or  40  cents  per  bushel  now,  with  45  if  half 
cash,  and  50  in  trade.  I  always  take  flour  and  sugar, 
and  have  thousands  of  pounds  on  hand,  and  I  pay 
all  my  store  bills  with  it,  that  is,  lumber,  hardware, 
barber,  preaching,  drugs,  repairs,  etc. 

Allen  Co.,  Kansas.  j.  c.  Norton. 

Massachusetts  has  a  law  to  protect  shade  trees  in 
public  places.  This  declares  that  whoever  suffers  a  horse 
or  other  boast  to  break  down,  injure  or  destroy,  any 
shade  or  ornamental  tree,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to 
$100.  A  man  in  Springfield  was  recently  obliged  to  pay 
this  fine. 

A  Knowing  Bird. — A  western  friend  tells  us  that  a 
certain  species  of  California  woodpecker  drills  a  hole 
about  the  size  of  a  nickel  in  the  thick  bark  of  pine  trees, 
and  wedges  an  acorn  in  each  hole.  When  the  rains  come, 
the  moisture  softens  the  acorn,  rendering  it  a  congenial 
place  for  an  insect  to  deposit  its  egg,  which  produces  a 
worm.  Then  the  woodpecker  hunts  out  the  worm,  as 
food  for  its  young  in  the  breeding  season.  Is  it  true  that 
the  woodpecker  thus  makes  use  of  the  acorn  as  an  in¬ 
cubator  for  providing  food? 

Oleo  in  Michigan.— The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
has  handed  down  an  opinion  declaring  that  it  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  State  statutes  to  color  oleo  with  a  harm¬ 
less  substance.  The  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
held  that  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  adultera¬ 
tion,  fraud  and  deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleomargarine,”  was  broad  enough  to  prevent  coloring, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  takes  a  different  view.  This  de¬ 
cision  is  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  oleo  men.  It  is 
certainly  a  blow  to  Michigan’s  dairy  interests. 
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FLOWERS  FOR  SNOWTIME. 

Dutch  Bulbs  for  American  Growers. 

SOIL  SUGGESTIONS. — Under  the  general  title  of 
Dutch  bulbs,  we  include  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  Nar¬ 
cissus,  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  bulbs.  They 
have  been  grown  for  a  long  time  by  Dutch  bulb 
farmers,  whose  closely-tilled  plots,  intersected  by 
canals,  are  a  study  in  intensive  farming.  Of  late 
years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  grow  these  bulbs  for 
market  in  the  United  States,  suitable  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  being  found  in  portions  of  the  South, 
Southwest,  and  Pacific  Coast.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  these  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  this  country,  quite 
as  well  as  abroad;  apparently  the  only  difficulty  will 
be  in  obtaining  sufficiently  intelligent  cheap  labor. 

It  is  now  quite  time  to  plant  the  bulbs  for  Winter 
flowering;  for  Spring  blooming  outside,  they  may  go 
underground  any  time  before  hard  frost.  The  soil 
needed  is  the  same  for  all — good  loam  mixed  with 
well-rotted  manure.  Fresh,  pasty  manure  must  not 
be  used.  The  pot  must  have  drainage  material  in  the 
bottom — broken  pots,  rough  stones,  or  lumps  of  char¬ 
coal — for  though  these  plants  need  moisture,  there 
must  be  no  chance  for  the  soil  to  become  sour  and 
soggy. 

ROMAN  AND  DUTCH  HYACINTHS— Every  one 
likes  hyacinths,  and  they  are  very  easily  forced. 
First  to  bloom  are  the  small  varieties  known  as 
Romans.  They  come  from  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France.  In  potting  these,  we  would  just  cover  the 
bulbs  with  earth,  putting  three  of  them  in  a  five-inch 
pot.  We  wish  the  bulbs  to  make  root  growth  before 
aspiring  to  leaves,  so,  after  watering  well,  we  would 
put  the  pots  down  cellar  in  a  cool  place,  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  earth  or  litter  over  the  top.  The 
florists,  who  plant  their  forcing  bulbs  in  shallow 
boxes,  place  them  out  of 
doors,  some  boards  being 
laid  on  the  ground,  put 
a  scattering  of  straw  or 
buckwheat  hulls  over  the 
top,  and  then  finish  with 
a  layer  of  earth.  The 
hulls  or  straw  are  put  on 
the  top  so  that  the  soil 
covering  may  be  removed 
without  trouble.  When 
the  earthen  crust  be¬ 
comes  frozen,  litter  or 
manure  is  thrown  over 
the  whole.  Freezing  does 
not  hurt  the  roots,  and 
they  are  then  brought  in 
as  needed,  for  forcing  in 
the  greenhouse.  This  is 
rather  troublesome  for 
amateurs,  and  of  course, 
bulbs  in  pots  could  not  be 
so  exposed,  because  the 
freezing  would  burst  the  pots,  causing  endless  trouble. 

VARIETIES. — The  Dutch  hyacinths  should  have 
half  of  the  bulb  left  above  ground,  and  each  bulb 
needs  a  five-inch  pot  to  itself.  Single  hyacinths  are 
best  for  forcing,  though  a  few  of  the  doubles  may  be 
used.  Among  good  single  sorts  are  Grandeur  a  Mer- 
veille,  La  Grandesse,  Mme.  Van  der  Hoop,  Paix  de 
l’Europe,  white;  Macaulay,  Fabiola,  Gertrude,  Amy, 
pink  or  red;  Charles  Dickens,  King  of  the  Blues, 
Marie,  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  blue;  Heroine,  Ida,  La  Pluie 
d’Or,  yellow.  Double  varieties  suitable  for  forcing  are 
Bouquet  Tendre  and  Grootvorst,  rose;  Blocksberg  and 
Pasquin,  blue;  Jaune  Supreme,  pale  yellow;  Prince  of 
Waterloo,  Florence  Nightingale,  white. 

GROWING  IN  WATER— Hyacinths  are  very  easily 
grown  in  water.  When  so  treated,  they  should  be  put 
in  a  cool,  dark  closet  until  they  have  made  a  good 
growth  of  roots.  The  water  should  be  changed  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  foul;  a  bit  of  charcoal  is  a  valuable 
aid  in  keeping  it  sweet.  The  following  varieties  are 
recommended  for  growing  in  this  way:  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  double  blush;  Blocksberg;  Goethe,  double 
yellow;  Prince  of  Waterloo;  Charles  Dickens,  Hero¬ 
ine;  Voltaire,  single  white;  Baron  Von  Tuyll. 

TULIPS. — Tulips  will  be  later  in  blooming  than  the 
hyacinths,  the  best  varieties  coming  in  about  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  The  little  Due  Van  Thol  varieties 
— crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  white  and  yellow — are  very 
early  and  very  dwarf,  and  though  we  like  them  out¬ 
side,  we  would  rather  have  larger  sorts  for  forcing. 
They  will  bloom  indoors,  by  Christmas.  Put  two  or 
three  tulip  bulbs  in  a  pot,  and  just  cover  them  with 
earth,  but  no  more.  Put  awa?'  in  the  dark  like  the  hya¬ 
cinths.  All  the  singles  are  good,  and  the  earliest 
doubles.  Good  single  varieties  are  Artus,  scarlet; 
Belle  Alliance,  bright  crimson;  Canary  Bird,  Yellow 
Prince  and  Chrysolora,  yellow;  Rose  Gris-de-lin,  rose 
and  white;  Keizer  Kroon,  red  and  yellow;  La  Reine, 
rosy  white;  Coleur  Ponceau,  red  and  white;  Ver¬ 


milion  Brillante,  vivid  scarlet;  Due  d’Orange,  yellow 
and  orange.  Doubles  suitable  for  forcing  are  Rex 
Rubrorum,  scarlet;  Duke  of  York,  rose,  white  edged; 
Gloria  Solis,  red  and  yellow;  La  Candeur,  white. 

NARCISSUS  IN  SOIL  AND  WATER.— Every  one 
now  knows  the  Chinese  Sacred  lily,  which  makes 
such  a  pretty  show  when  supported  by  small  pebbles 
in  a  bowl  of  water.  This  is  a  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
and  it  may  be  grown  in  soil,  if  desired.  It  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark  until  abundant  roots  are  formed, 
and  grown  cool  until  the  flowers  show,  when  it  may 
come  into  a  warmer  room.  This  treatment  will  give 
strong  foliage  and  fine  flowers.  The  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissus  known  as  Paper-white,  is  an  early  bloomer 
with  fine  large  flowers.  The  bulbs  should  be  just 
covered  with  earth,  three  in  a  five-inch  pot.  Treat 
like  other  bulbs,  and  bring  up  to  the  light  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  they  must  never  be  frozen.  Poet’s  Narcissus 
and  double  daffodils  may  be  treated  just  like  tulips 
and  hyacinths.  They  will  not  stand  extra  heat,  and 
must  not  be  hurried  into  bloom. 

SMALLER  BULBS. — Snowdrops,  Siberian  squills 
and  Crocuses  are  pretty  bulbous  plants,  and  are  very 
easily  forced,  but  they  are  better  potted  about  the 
middle  of  September.  Last  Winter,  however,  we  had 
a  dozen  purple  Crocus  bulbs  which  were  not  potted 
until  the  middle  of  October;  they  gave  us  a  pot  full  of 
bloom  in  February,  and  made  a  very  satisfactory  15- 
cents’  worth.  Crocuses,  snowdrops,  tulips  and  hya¬ 
cinths  are  readily  grown  in  damp  moss,  and  seeds¬ 
men  sell  for  this  purpose  receptacles  of  pottery, 
pierced  with  holes,  through  which  the  bulbs  grow,  on 
the  same  principle  as  plants  in  a  strawberry  barrel. 
Our  first  recollection  of  bulbous  plants  is  an  oval 
basket  of  pottery,  in  which  yellow  and  white  Crocuses 
were  grown  in  this  fashion.  The  delicate  green  and 
white  snowdrops  are  very  pretty  when  grown  in  this 


fashion.  One  of  the  finest  snowdrops  is  Galanthus 
Elwesii,  which  has  a  larger  bloom  than  the  common 
type. 


WOOL  WASTE  FOR  CORN. 

New  Attachment  to  a  Cultivator. 

There  has  always  been  some  controversy  as  to  the 
manurial  value  of  wool  waste.  This  waste  often 
shows  a  very  high  analysis,  and  evidently  contains  a 
good  deal  of  plant  food.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be,  however,  that  this  plant  food  is  quite  unavail¬ 
able,  being  locked  up  in  such  forms  that  the  plant 
cannot  make  use  of  it.  It  has  been  tried  for  bedding 
and  as  an  absorbent,  but  it  seems  to  stick  to  the 
cattle,  giving  them  a  dirty  and  ragged  appearance, 
while  when  used  in  the  manure  pile,  it  breaks  down 
slowly,  and  is  not  quickly  available.  Every  now  and 
then,  however,  we  hear  from  those  who  speak  highly 
of  wool  waste,  and  who  are  usually  unable  to  explain 
why  the  substance  gave  good  results. 

The  pictures  shown  at  Fig.  256  were  taken  on  the 
farm  of  J.  W.  Anderson,  of  Blackwood,  N.  J.  He  ap¬ 
plied  six  tons  of  wool  waste  to  about  four  acres  of 
corn.  The  wool  waste  cost,  delivered  at  the  depot, 
$3.20  per  ton.  It  was  broadcasted  and  plowed  under 
like  manure;  the  whole  field  received  equal  culture, 
yet,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  corn  where  the  wool 
waste  was  applied  was  considerably  ahead  of  the 
other.  The  soil  was  light  and  sandy,  and  the  past 
season  has  been  dry  and  not  favorable.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  explain  why  the  wool  waste  apparently 
gave  such  good  results.  From  our  own  experience,  we 
should  judge  that  the  mechanical  effect  was  greater 
than  any  direct  manurial  effect.  Possibly  it  helped 
the  soil  in  retaining  moisture. 

The  field  was  cultivated  with  an  Iron  Age  two-horse 
cultivator,  which  is  seen  at  work  in  the  picture.  We 
would  call  attention  to  a  new  device  which  this  year 
appears  on  the  Iron  Age.  In  place  of  the  ordinary 


cultivator  teeth,  this  machine  has  a  set  of  disks  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  and  as  will  be  seen,  they  raise  a  little 
ridge  around  the  corn,  not  enough  to  hill  it  up  high, 
but  to  give  the  row  just  the  elevation  which  many 
farmers  prefer.  Mr.  Anderson,  like  many  other  farm¬ 
ers,  wants  his  corn  ridged  or  hilled  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  Level  work  is  done  as  long  as  possible,  but 
when  the  corn  is  finally  laid  by,  the  hilling  is  thought 
to  be  an  advantage.  The  disks  work  in  the  place  of 
the  cultivator  teeth,  and  will  do  this  better  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  attachment. 

“EDUCATING  THE  COW.” 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
issued  a  news  item  on  Educating  the  Cow.  It  was 
brightly  written,  and  told  how  scrub  cows  were 
bought  last  year,  and  put  through  a  course  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  improved  feeding.  When  the  cows  came 
to  the  College,  they  had  been  fed  almost  entirely  on 
wild  grass,  corn  stalks  and  corn.  The  object  was  to 
learn  the  effect  of  changing  to  a  balanced  ration.  The 
cows  had  to  be  “educated,”  that  is,  they  were  taught 
to  like  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  and  other 
grains  that  were  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  the 
needed  protein.  It  took  some  time  to  teach  these 
cows  to  eat  the  new  food,  but  they  finally  learned  to 
do  so,  and  gave  a  remarkable  increase  in  their  milk 
and  butter. 

The  papers  all  over  the  country  have  picked  this 
matter  up,  and  some  of  them  have  printed  articles  on 
what  they  call,  “Higher  Education  for  the  Cow.” 
They  say  that,  in  Kansas,  people  are  sending  their 
cows  to  college,  that  the  cows  are  making  milk  from 
their  brains,  and,  in  a  general  effort  to  be  funny,  these 
papers  are  broadcasting  a  great  truth  that  ought  to 
come  home  to  all  the  people.  These  cows  went  to 
college,  and  their  education  was  forced  upon  them. 

It  was  a  sort  of  compul¬ 
sory  education,  for  they 
were  tied  up  by  the  neck, 
and  forced  to  eat  the 
food  that  was  new  to 
them,  or  go  without.  As 
usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  this  forced  educa¬ 
tion  went  down  hard  at 
first,  but,  in  the  end,  it 
proved  to  be  a  blessing, 
for  it  gave  an  increased 
profit  to  the  owners  of 
the  cows,  and  was  satis¬ 
factory  from  every  point 
of  view. 

Thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country 
are  giving  their  cows  a 
course  of  education  in 
this  very  thing,  and  the 
cows  are  responding  no¬ 
bly.  They  are  turning 
out  better  and  cleaner  milk,  and  more  of  it.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  the  dwellers  in  town  and  city, 
who  make  so  much  fun  about  this  higher  education 
for  the  cow,  might  well  go  to  school  to  that  gentle 
animal.  They  want  to  understand  that  the  cows  of 
the  present  day  are  turning  out  a  fine  quality  of  milk. 
The  thickheads  in  the  town  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
milk  is  a  food  rather  than  a  luxury,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that,  during  the  last  10  years,  this  food 
has  been  wonderfully  improved  in  quality  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  now  ranks  with  meat  and  eggs  as  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  strong  ration.  Let  them  go  to  the  cow 
and  learn  wisdom!  Let  them  learn  enough  to  know 
that  milk  is  no  longer  to  be  doled  out  by  the  tea¬ 
spoonful,  but  to  be  consumed  by  the  quart  for  the 
making  of  good  blood,  and  bone,  and  muscle!  Go  to 
the  cow,  thou  thickhead,  and  be  wise! 


Almost  every  year  some  one  in  the  South  speaks  of  a 
frost-proof  sugar  cane.  Scientists  are  evidently  at  work 
seeking-  to  produce  a  variety  of  cane  that  will  withstand 
severe  cold.  Such  a  variety  is  now  reported  from  South 
Africa,  but  while  this  cane  is  really  nearly  frost-proof,  it 
is  so  tough  and  hard,  and  has  such  a  low  per  cent  of 
sugax-,  that  it  will  hardly  pay  to  cultivate  it.  That  is, 
probably,  what  we  will  get  as  a  result  of  such  efforts. 
YVe  shall  gain  in  vigor  and  hardiness  at  the  expense  of 
quality. 

Handling  Raspberries.— J.  T.  Thompson,  the  Colum¬ 
bian  raspberry  man,  knows  that  its  appearance  is  against 
this  fine  variety,  and  his  hobby  is  to  make  it  look  neat. 
He  tries  to  pick  over  the  whole  field  every  day,  thus  get¬ 
ting  a  better  color.  The  pickers  sort  the  fruit  into  two 
grades  in  the  field,  and  inspectors  follow  and  watch 
pickers  and  baskets  to  see  that  this  grading  is  honestly 
done.  A  variety  like  the  Columbian  must  be  handled  gent¬ 
ly  and  quickly— it  pays  to  do  it.  When  sorting  in  the 
packing  house,  the  berries  are  not  touched  with  the  hand, 
but  brushed  into  the  baskets  with  a  feather  or  wing. 

Lightning  and  Grapes.— Last  month,  the  daily  papers 
contained  a  story  from  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  which  startled 
many  grape  growers.  It  was  said  that  a  large  vineyard 
of  grapes  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  leaped  along 
entire  rows,  and  instead  of  ruining  the  fruit,  caused  it 
to  ripen  immediately.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  one 
to  tell  a  great  story,  and  the  opportunity  will  certainly 
improve.  Investigation  fails  to  discover  any  basis  of 
truth  in  this  story.  It  must  be  put  down  as  a  fake,  pure 
and  simple.  There  are  possibilities  in  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  controlling  plant  life,  and  perhaps  some  day 
our  scientific  men  will  master  them.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  to  come  through  a  stroke  of  lightning. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  WOOL  WASTE  ON  A  CORN  CROP.  Fig.  256. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

AI,I.  SOUTH  OK  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


The  Bismarck  Apple. 

What  are  the  habits  of  growth  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  fruit  of  the  Bismarck  apple?  I 
see  It  advertised  by  some  firms  as  a  dwarf 
that  grows  only  five  or  six  feet  high. 
What  about  that,  and  Its  earliness  in 
bearing?  a.  c.  b. 

Mnrbleton,  Tenn. 

The  trees  of  the  Bismarck  apple  are  of 
dwarfish  growth,  but  upright  in  style. 
The  fruit  is  of  poor  quality,  according 
to  the  flavor  of  those  1  have  tasted.  This 
variety  has  been  so  little  tested,  being 
very  recently  introduced,  that  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  plant  more  than 
a  tree  or  two  for  trial.  It  bears  very 
early.  The  wise  plan,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  to  use  the  welMested  and  re¬ 
liable  apples  in  both  orchard  and  house- 
lot.  If  dwarf  apple  trees  are  desired,  get 
those  that  have  been  worked  on  Para¬ 
dise  stock.  This  will  be  satisfactory  for 
a  very  small  place,  although  dwarf  apple 
trees  are  rather  high  in  price,  and  are 
seldom  planted. 

Bud  Variation. 

I  have  noticed  In  my  fig  orchard  a  branch 
from  the  New  French  fig  which  was  more 
prolific  than  any  other  branch  on  the  tree, 
bearing  two  figs  to  each  leaf  Instead  of  one. 
I.  have  carefully  layered  this  branch,  and 
made  four  trees  with  the  expectation  of 
producing  fig  trees  which  will  bear  more 
fruits  than  the  others.  If  1  succeed,  can 
it  be  called  a  new  variety?  I  have  noticed 
this  bud  variation  on  several  occasions.  I 
am  propagating  a  beautiful  white  and 
green  variegated  form  of  the  Umbrella 
China  tree  which  came  from  bud  varia¬ 
tion,  and  so  far,  I  am  perpetuating  tills 
variegated  tree  by  budding,  with  success, 
Marksvllle,  La.  j.  i,.  n. 

There  are  a  few  well-established  cases 
of  varieties  that  have  originated  by  true 
bud  variation.  The  New  Life  geranium 
is  one  of  them,  which  has  variegated 
flowers.  The  ease  mentioned,  in  which 
the  Melia  (Umbrella  China)  tree  has 
shown  the  peculiarity  of  partially  white 
foliage,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  few  other 
trees  and  plants.  There  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  such  a  variation  from  a  normal 
type,  if  it  prove  constant,  may  not  be 
properly  called  a  new  variety,  whether 
it  be  in  fruit,  flower  or  other  tree  or 
plant. 

Fruits  for  the  South. 

Will  you  mention  some  varieties  of 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  poaches,  grapes, 
apricots,  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  that  would  be  likely  to  do 
well  in  this  latitude?  The  fruit  Is  In¬ 
tended  for  fancy  trade  in  Washington, 
P,  C.  w.  T.  s. 

Alexandria,  Va. 

The  following  varieties  of  fruits  will 
lie  found  quite  good  for  general  plant¬ 
ing  in  northern  Virginia,  and  wijl  sell 
well  in  the  Wr.ihington  market.  Of 
pears,  Bartlett,  Anjou,  Seckel,  Bose  and 
Lawrence.  Oi  cherries,  Mercer,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Tartarian,  Black  Ragle,  English  Mo- 
rello  and  Richmond.  Among  the  host 
peaches  are  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta, 
Bishop,  Walker,  Oldmixon  Free,  Chair 
and  Ringgold.  There  are  two  classes  of 
plums  that  will  pay  to  grow  there,  the 
American  and  Japan.  Of  the  former, 
some  of  the  best,  are  Milton,  Whitaker, 
Stoddard,  Cheney,  Ocheeda  and  Amer- 
>ican  Eagle,  and  of  the  latter,  Abundance, 
Burbank,  Wickson  and  Red  June.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  commonly  grown  grapes 
succeed  there.  Among  these  are  Wor¬ 
den,  Concord,  Moore’s  Early,  Diamond, 
Niagara,  Delaware  and  Woodruff.  These 
represent  all  the  colors.  There  are  so 
many  berries  that  do  well  near  Wash¬ 
ington,  provided  the  land  is  well  en¬ 
riched,  that  it  is  hard  to  reject  many 
that  might  be  named  in  a  list  of  this 
character.  Among  the  strawberries  are 
Michel,  Bubach,  Tennessee,  William 


Belt.  Clyde  and  Gandy;  these  run  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest.  Of  the  rasp¬ 
berries,  there  may  be  mentioned  Kansas, 
Palmer,  Older,  Loudon,  Miller  and  Cuth- 
bert.  Good  blackberries  are  not  quite 
so  easily  found.  Among  the  best  are  El¬ 
dorado,  Minnewaski,  Early  Harvest  and 
Wilson.  Apricots  do  not  succeed  in  that 
region. 

Black  Spots  on  Peaches. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  about  50  peach 
trees  that  arc  very  full  of  nice,  large 
peaches,  but  on  one  side,  they  arc  covered 
with  black  spots,  and  crack  open.  lie. 
calls  the  variety  Lovett’s  White.  Could 
you  tell  the  cause,  and  suggest  a  remedy? 
Ambler,  Pa.  -  a.  b.  f. 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  being  what  is  called  Black  spot  of 
the  peach.  It  affects  the  late  varieties 
more  than  the  early  ones,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  observation,  the  white  kinds 
are  worse  injured  by  it  than  the  yellow 
or  red  varieties.  It  is  the  result  of 
disease  germs  which  form  dark,  round 
spots,  rarely  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  by  their  multiplication 
in  colonies.  When  these  spots  run  to¬ 
gether,  they  form  almost  a  solid  patch, 
and  usually  over  one  side  of  the  fruit. 
The  effefct  upon  the  skin  and  flesh  is  to 
cause  them  to  stop  growing,  and  cracks 
often  form,  which  sometimes  reach  the 
stone.  The  remedy  is  to  use  a  very 
weak  dilution  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  with 
plenty  of  lime  in  it,  as  a  spray.  This 
should  be  begun  when  the  fruit  is 
scarcely  half  grown,  and  repeated  about 
twice  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  A 
strong  solution  of  copper  will  injure  the 
leaves  of  the  peach.  Late  in  the  season, 
after  the  disease  is  seen  to  be  making 
rapid  progress,  there  is  very  little  use  to 
attempt  to  stop  it.  Prevention  is  far 
more  effective  than  to  attempt  a  cure. 

Trees  Girdled  by  Mice. 

What  should  I  dd  to  protect  my  young 
peach  trees  from  being  girdled  by  mice 
during  the  Winter?  Last  Winter,  I  lost 
about  40  trees  in  that  way.  Will  coating 
them  with  gas-tar  do  it,  or  will  that  In¬ 
jure  the  trees?  a.  a.  c. 

Willington,  Conn. 

Mice  rarely  gnaw  trees  that  are  kept 
free  from  grass  and  other  trash  about 
their  bases;  therefore,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  clear  away  all  such  stuff  for 
the  space  of  two  or  more  feet,  and  keep 
it  so.  If  there  is  no  trash  of  any  kind 
on  the  ground  between  ,the  trees,  it 
would  be  still  better,  for  mice  usually 
live  under  it,  and  might  thus  be  near  the 
trees.  In  Winter,  they  work  under  the 
snow,  and  this  should  be  trampled  hard 
about  the  tree  trunks  as  soon  as  it  falls, 
for  mice  will  seldom  work  under  it  ex¬ 
cept  it  is  loose  and  light.  A  little  grated 
cheese  rolled  in  Paris-green  or  other 
poison  will  kill  them  if  it  is  put  in  their 
runs,  or  sprinkled  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees.  This  s.-ould  be  done  only  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  poisoning  fowls  or 
other  harmless  animals.  Wrapping  with 
tarred  paper  is  dangerous,  because  of 
the  injurious  nature  of  the  tar,  and  is 
not  always  a  protection;  for  the  mice 
may  work  beneath  it.  Gas-tar  is  posi¬ 
tively  injurious  when  used  to  coat  the 
trees,  and  so  are  all  other  similar  things 
that  1  have  seen  tried  that  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  distasteful  to  mice  to  keep  them 
from  eating  the  trees.  Clean  ground  and 
the  poisoned  cheese  are  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  preventives  that  I  know. 

Raspberries  and  Japan  Plums. 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  to  protect  them  through  the 
Winter?  2.  llow  does  the  Loudon  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Shaffer  and  Columbian  in 
hardiness,  productiveness  nnd  quality?  :i. 
Which  six  varieties  of  the  Japan  plums 
are,  in  your  judgment,  most  excellent? 

Tilton,  N.  H.  o.  c.  w. 

1.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
lay  down  and  cover  all  kinds  of  bush 
fruits,  the  raspberry  among  them. 
Where  the  Winters  are  severe,  this  is  al¬ 
ways  necessary  as  a  precaution,  and 


For  the  land's  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


generally  iR  essential  to  the  safe  win¬ 
tering  of  the  tops  of  the  plants.  The 
work  is  done  most  readily  by  three  per¬ 
sons.  The  first  one  digs  away  the  earth 
on  one  side  of  the  row  with  a  spading 
fork  or  pointed  shovel,  being  careful  not 
to  cut  the  roots  more  than  is  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  throwing  the  earth  in  a  ridge 
near  by.  The  second  person,  with  a 
wide  fork,  presses  down  the  bushes 
slowly,  by  placing  it  about  a  foot  from 
their  bases;  at  the  same  time  pressing 
the  earth  and  roots  with  the  foot  to¬ 
wards  and  on  to  the  freshly-dug  earth. 
The  third  person  covers  the  tips  with 
soil,  and  'if  there  is  danger  of  very  se¬ 
vere  freezing,  all  parts  of  the  plants. 
Some  use  straw  or  other  coarse  litter; 
but  this  makes  a  harbor  for  mice,  which 
sometimes  do  considerable  damage.  2. 
The  Loudon  is  as  hardy  a  raspberry  as 
the  Columbian  or  any  other  variety, 
and  some  think,  it  more  so.  It  is  a  very 
good  bearer,  and  the  quality  is  fully  as 
good  as  either  of  those  mentioned.  3. 
My  choice  of  six  kinds  of  Japan  plums 
would  be  Abundance,  Burbank,  Ogon, 
Wickson,  Red  June  and  Hale. 

This  dry  and  parching  season  has 
played  havoc  with  many  large  forest  trees. 
Some  persons  believe  that  trees  never  die 
of  drought,  but  there  are  plenty  of  cases 
this  year  where  large,  strong  beech  trees 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  dry 
weather.  The  beech  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  drought. 


Potash. 

T  ~''ARMERS  should  know  its 
A  value  and  its  importance 
in  a  fertilizer  to  be  applied  to 
their  grain  crops. 

Our  illustrated  books  which 
tell  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  he  used,  and  how  much 
Potash  a  well-balanced  fertil¬ 
izer  should  contain,  are  sent 
free  to  all  .applicants.  Send 
your  address.  • 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Fibre  and  Jadoo  liquid 


£  Will  give  you  Harly  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
£  of  Vegetables  or  Krult.  Bend  for  Catalogues 
e  and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
i  new  Fertilisers. 

$  THK  AMKUICAN  JADOO  CO., 

£  815  Kalrmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

<iw\\vwwvwuw 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  l>y  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P.A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


Seed  Wheat 

Lending  varieties.  Also  Heed  Rye  and  Grass 
Seed  for  Fall  sowing.  Bulbs,  etc  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Send  for  our  handsome  catalog  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Cnrrants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  1IUBUAKD  CO.,  KHKDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Dozen  .laps  for  Home  Use — 1  lied  Juno,  4  Bur¬ 
bank.  2  Wickson,  2  Abundance.  3  Male.  No  1 
trees,  selected  1-year  and  2-year.  $2.25.  Medium  size. 
1-year,  $1.60.  The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Pansvllle,  N.  Y. 


JNew  Ked  Cross 
[Currant  Plants  for  sale 

At  $12.30  per  300 

Kor  early  plnnilng.  Or<li*r  now. 


■ . ,  VT'V  . . y-v.  ..v...  Hll ml 

Npw  Y  ork«T  RityM  "  Red  Crohn  In  tin*  fn-M 
«»f  ail  old  or  nvw.  curmnut  for  rnldnvnnon.’V 
-N’-  V.  Kxperlruunl  Station  «ity»  It  lit  largo 
and  productive. 

|  UV  art*  hoadquartora  for  London  re«l 
|riiM|>tMTry  pluntn.  Apple  tree*  lor 
[M»r  million;  ilwnrl  nnd  Mfiindiird 
|M»nr  free*  In  nurplus  at  nncrUIn*  i$rlcx*?4.| 
I'Ve  offer  nil  mimll  frultH.and  everything  fori 
ffie  orchard,  park  fir  garden.  Send  fbrouH 
(urgent  nnd  best  /Vult  book  and  catalogue. I 
(WEEK'S  M  IIHKHY  CO.,  Korhr.trr,  K.Y.I 
CRCCtrS  TWCCS  CROW  and  art  Tntt  to  Namc  l 


fl  r%  NEW  YORK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by 
\  £.  mall  for  $1.  T.  C  KKV1TT,  Atbenia,  N.  Y. 


BOO  B-andy  wine  Htrawby  Plts$l.  FrnltTrco*  fitoilc. 
oa.  fat.  free.  C.  A.  Hyatt,  Croton-  n-lludson,  N.  Y. 


Al 


Strawberry  Plants.— 12  Gladstone. 25  Sample  'or 
$1.  by  mall,  P.  HPEIOK,  Passaic  N.  J 


TREES 


nt,  Wholesale  prices.  Apple, Plum  and 
Pears,  $li  per  UHI;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  V, 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  bo  bad  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

8.  L).  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Beoommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  RnitAi. 
Nsw-Vokkkk  March  11,  ".10,  and  praised  by  it  July  17 
’97  and  Jmy  16.  'UK.  We  otfe- JOK.UA  Kill  E  HII.VKKH, 
STELLA  and  HE  BA  In  pot-grown  plants  at  25c  each, 
$2  pe-  do/...  $6  per  100;  ar.d  BOBBIE  and  N  ETTIE,  the 
usst  late  strawberries  yet  Introduced,  at  25c.  each.  $2 
per  dor.  .  $0  der  100.  Plants  to  bo  all  pot-grown  tti  d  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Ordsrqulck;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO  ,  Hightstown.  N.  «/ 


FALL  PLANTING. 

Our  CATALOG  HE  tells  all  about  the  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  that  can  bo  planted  with  safety  in  the 
Fall,  and  explains  why  you  should  plant  at  this  season.  B tf~  It  will  be  mailed  FllKB.  Send  your  address 

T.  .1.  DWYKK  &  HON,  Rox  1,  Cornwall,  N  Y. 


BULBS for  FaM  Planting „5SC£JSSy 

from  the  best  growers  in  Holland.  Catalogue  on  request,  i 

ELLWANCER  <Jt  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  MMh  Year. 


□ 


Tree  Time 


Is  here.  Will  you  let  us  help  to  make  your  Full 
planting!!  A  SUCCESS?  Did  you  over  hear  about 
tree  breeding  1  Our  new  Fall  catalogue  tells  about  It.  and  It  will  Interest  you. 
It’s  the  drat  and  only  one  of  the  kind  over  published  about  trees.  Don't  mix*  it. 
THE  ROGERS  MJRsKKIES,  TREE  BREEDERS.  DANHVII  I.E,  N.  Y 
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The  October  Purple  Plum. 

Luther  Burbank’s  latest  and  best  production.  We  are 
the  introducers  and  can  furnish  first-class  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  500  acres  in  nursery  stock— shade  trees, 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small  fruit  plants,  in 
fact  anything  you  can  ask  for.  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate 
picture  of  October  Purple  Plum,  free.  Write  to-day. 
STI-PHHN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  Box  10,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


No  finer  lot  of  Peael»  Trees  in  t  he  U.  S.,  grown  on  the  hank  of  Lake 
Erie  two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards,  guaranteed  free  from  scant 
boroi’H,  yellowp.  apbin,  etc.  La  rtf  e  stock  of  I*ear*  IMiini,  Apple* 
C)lu*rry ,  QuLj<*«n  ElCi  Immense  supply  of  Small  JUruit  Plaulii 
Hundred  of  Carloads  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

40  Acres  Hardy  Hoses,  none  bottor  grown.  44  qroenhonsos  filled 
with  I’alniM,  Ficus,  Ferur,  Itosci.  Ulc.  Largo  Importation  llol- 
lnud  Knit)*  i-i  so  son.  ,  yearn  1000  Acr'”».  Correspond  co  and  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  solicited.  C  .ta'ogu  and  Pr  co  List  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARR'SON  CO.,  Painesv?lle,  Ohio. 
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Spraying  with  Crude  Petroleum. 

L.  M.,  Malvern,  Ark. — Will  crude  oil  sprayed 
on  peach  and  other  trees  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  have  any  bad  effect  on  the  trees?  I 
tried  Dendrolene,  and  don't  want  to  be 
placed  In  the  same  fix  again. 

Ans. — Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  advises  the  use  of  crude  petroleum 
on  trees  affected  with  the  San  Jos6 
scale.  This  seems  to  be  a  safe  applica¬ 
tion  for  Winter.  It  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  while  the  trees  are  growing.  The 
petroleum  chokes  or  clogs  up  the  pores 
of  the  growing  leaf,  and  injures  it.  Used 
in  the  Winter,  there  is  no  danger. 

Preserving  Timber  with  Lime. 

TV.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O.—In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
September  2,  Henry  Stewart  describes  a 
method  of  treating  fence  posts  with  lime 
to  insure  their  preservation.  His  article 
is  of  special  interest  to  me,  as  I  am  about 
to  set  some  posts  in  my  fruit  garden  for 
young  grape  vines.  How  long  should  the 
posts  remain  in  the  lime  water? 

Ans. — In  slaking,  the  hot  lime  dries 
the  air  out  of  the  pores  of  the  timber. 
As  it  cools,  the  vacant  spaces  are  filled 
by  absorption  of  the  cooled  lime  water. 
When  the  slaked  lime  is  cool,  the  job  is 
done. 

Fall  Plowing,  Muriate  or  Sulphate. 

J.  M.  It.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.— In  using  sulphate 
or  muriate  of  potash,  is  it  best  to  Fall  plow 
land  and  harrow  in  the  fertilizer,  or  to  use 
in  Spring  just  before  sowing  seed?  How 
soon  does  the  potash  become  available  as 
plant  food?  Is  there  any  danger  to  seed 
or  plant  from  contact  with  either  of  these 
forms  of  potash,  or  must  they  be  mixed 
witli  plaster  or  other  material  to  avoid 
burning? 

Ans. — About  the  only  land  that  we 
would  Fall  plow  in  this  latiture  is  a 
tough,  hard  sod  on  fairly  level  ground. 
Such  a  sod  should  be  left  with  t.he  fur¬ 
rows  standing  up  straight.  The  freezing 
and  thawing  of  Winter  will  break  up  the 
soil,  and  destroy  the  roots  of  grass  and 
weeds,  and  kill  a  good  many  insects.  On 
steep  or  rolling  land,  this  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  cause  too  much  washing.  Many 
farmers  are  now  applying  muriate  of 
potash  in  the  Fall  on  level  ground.  It 
is  thought  that,  in  this  way,  the  salt  is 
washed  out  of  the  muriate  so  that  the 
bad  effect  on  the  quality  of  a  crop  like 
potatoes  is  overcome.  We  usually  apply 
both  muriate  and  sulphate  in  the  Spring. 
When  broadcasted,  there  'is  no  danger  of 
burning  the  seeds.  The  potash  salts  are 
i  m mediately  available. 

Curing  Pea- Vine  (Cow  Pea)  Hay. 

TV.  J.  Jr.,  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C. — 1.  What 
time  of  (lay  should  cow  peas  be  cut  for 
hay?  2.  How  well  cured?  Will  the  vines 
injure?  3.  What  sort  of  a  barn  is  best? 
How  deep  may  it  bo  filled  with  safety? 
How  can  I  tell  when  all  danger  is  past, 
how  the  hay  is  doing  and  whether  safe 
from  overhent  or  not? 

Ans. — 1.  Cut  pea  vines  any  time  of 
day  after  heavy  dew  is  off.  The  leaves 
being  broad,  when  wilting,  the  tendency 
is  to  retain  external  moisture;  hence  the 
early  morning  dew  goes  off  faster  before 
the  vines  are  down,  and  drying  is  has¬ 
tened  by  cutting  after  the  dew  is  gone. 
2.  This  depends  on  how  stored,  and 
whether  you  disturb  them  in  the  mow. 
When  cut  and  well  wilted,  you  could  go 
over  with  a  tedder,  if  you  wish,  but 
need  not  disturb  until  well  along;  the 
vines  should  be  raked  before  brittleness 
ensues.  The  tedder  hastens  the  work, 
and  helps  control  it.  The  vines  should 
lose  nearly  all  the  sap,  but  should  not 
be  dried  enough  so  the  leaves  will  break 
off  much  in  handling.  If  this  happens  at 
midday,  delay  hauling  until  three  or 
four  o’clock,  when  you  find  the  leaves 
toughening  from  change  in  dryness  of 
the  air,  then  haul  in  the  morning,  until 
the  leaves  begin  to  break.  3.  Mow 
away  in  a  tight  barn  any  size  and  depth 
of  mow  (a  large  mow  is  best)  and  do  not 
disturb,  even  though  some  steam  rises 
and  the  top  is  wet.  The  deeper  the  mow 
the  better.  Close  the  ban,  and  keep  it 
closed  during  curing.  If  the  vines  seem 
much  moist  when  going  into  the  mow,  a 
little  salt  sprinkled  over  the  layers  of 
vines  will  aid  the  curing,  and  add  to  the 
palatability  of  the  hay.  Put  a  foot  of 
old  straw,  if  you  have  It,  over  the  hay, 


to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  save  what 
hay  might  be  spoiled  by  that  moisture 
at  the  top.  Rot  some  straw  instead  of 
hay.  Do  not  become  over-anxious,  and 
disturb  the  hay;  that  will  surely  injure 
yourself  and  hay,  too.  Be  sure  to  give 
it  time  enough,  then  look  for  good  hay. 
North  Carolina.  frank  e.  emery. 

How  Much  Bordeaux  Mixture  per  Acre  ? 

I).  C.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  Y.— How  much  copper 
sulphate  does  It  take  to  spray  one  acre  of 
potatoes,  with  the  best  spray  pump  and 
nozzle?  With  tho  tools  I  have  it  cost  mo 
50  cents  per  acre  for  copper  at  S*4  cents 
per  pound.  Should  the  vines  be  thorough¬ 
ly  wet  with  the  solution,  or  only  the  tops 
of  the  loaves? 

Ans. — In  the  spraying  of  potatoes  it 
requires  from  one  to  three  barrels  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  per  acre,  according  to 
the  growth  of  vines.  After  spraying 
potatoes  for  years  1  have  found  that  at 
the  first  spraying  one  barrel  will  easily 
go  over  an  acre.  At  the  last  spraying, 
which  is  usually  in  August,  from  2%  to 
three  barrels  are  required  per  acre. 
Thus  the  amount  of  copper  sulphate  will 
vary  from  six  pounds  in  the  early  sea¬ 
son  to  12  or  18  pounds  at  the  last  spray¬ 
ing.  The  copper  sulphate  should  be 
purchased  for  less  than  8*4  cents  per 
pound.  If  purchased  by  the  100  pounds 
it  can  be  obtained  for  from  six  to  seven 
cents  per  pound.  The  vines  should  be 
thoroughly  wet  with  the  mixture,  if  it  is 
expected  to  prevent  attacks  of  the 
blight.  By  being  thoroughly  wot,  is 
meruit  that  every  part  of  the  foliage 
should  receive  some  of  the  spray. 

L.  A.  C. 

Water  from  a  Spring. 

C.  C.  G.,  Arkwriyht,  N.  Y.— I  have  a  spring 
450  feet  distant,  which  I  wish  to  bring  to 
my  house.  The  fall  is  four  feet,  and  the 
spring  now  furnishes  15  barrels  per  day. 
For  150  feet  from  tho  spring  tho  fall  is  six 
feet,  and  from  thence  to  tho  house  is  a 
gradual  ascent.  Can  I  use  a  Vi-inch  or 
a  %-lnch  pipe  of  either  lead  or  iron  suc¬ 
cessfully?  Would  lead  be  Injurious  to  the 
water,  for  drinking  and  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses? 

Ans. — In  conveying  water  from  the 
spring  to  the  house  it  will  first  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  dig  a  trench  which  shall  be  be¬ 
low  the  frost  line.  The  water  in  the 
spring  should  be  collected  in  a  large 
tank  or  barrel,  and  from  this  tank  or 
barrel  conveyed  to  the  house.  The  fall 
is  entirely  sufficient  to  cause  the  water 
to  flow  if  the  pipe  which  is  used  is  of 
sufficient  size.  The  sizes  mentioned 
above,  one-half  or  ilve-eighths-inch, 
would  not  be  sufficient.  The  friction  of 
the  water  against  the  side  of  the  pipe 
would  be  so  great  that  but  little,  if  any, 
water  would  flow  through.  The  pipe 
should  be  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  galvanized  iron  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  lead  pipe.  The  lead  is 
much  more  expensive,  and  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  water  may  act  upon  the 
load  to  corrode  it,  and  thus  the  water 
become  contaminated.  We  have  seen 
water  conducted  from  springs  somewhat 
similar  to  tins  one  above  described, 
where  sewer  pipe  was  used  for  the  con¬ 
ductor.  The  joints  were  laid  in  cement, 
and  the  pipes  were  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way.  l.  a.  c. 

What  Causes  Potato  Scab  ? 

J.  TV.  TV.,  Prestun  City,  Conn.— In  regard 
to  the  scab  disease  oil  potatoes,  I  believe 
it  to  be  caused  entirely  by  wireworms. 
Corrosive  sublimate  used  as  a  remedy  may 
poison  those  that  feed  on  tho  potatoes 
planted,  while  sulphur  may,  by  its  smell, 
drive  them  away.  Of  course,  this  is  mere¬ 
ly  an  opinion,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  to 
be  erroneous  by  one  who  knows,  I  shall  be 
quite  willing  to  change  it. 

Ans. — A  dozen  years  ago  almost  every 
potato  grower  had  his  own  pot  theory 
regarding  Potato  scab.  No  ono  knew 
just  what  caused  it,  any  more  than  ear¬ 
lier  doctors  knew  what  caused  consump¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Thaxter,  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  and  Prof.  Bolley,  of 
the  North  Dakota  Station,  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  scab  is  a  skin  disease 
produced  or  spread  by  a  germ.  It  has 
been  produced  in  soil  where  no  insect 
life  was  permitted  to  remain,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 


facts.  Very  interesting  bulletins  on  this  tilizer  in  the  amounts  suggested  may  bo 

subject  have  been  issued  by  the  Connec-  applied  in  the  drill. 

ticut  Experiment  Station  (New  Haven),  New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 


and  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
(Fargo).  Just  as  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
sumption,  a  discovery  of  the  real  cause 
of  this  disease  is  leading  to  effective 
remedies  for  combating  it.  Potato  seed 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  or  formalin  will  produce  tubers 
mostly  free  from  scab.  In  soil  where  the 
scab  germs  are  already  found,  sulphur 
has  proved  very  useful  in  preventing 
disease,  showing  one  reason  why  lime 
will  often  increase  the  yield  of  potatoes, 
but  almost  always  increases  the  amount 
of  scab.  This  is  because  tho  lime  gives 
the  condition  in  the  soil  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  these  scab  germs.  All  these 
things  are  very  interesting  when  studied 
in  the  station  bulletins. 

Straw,  Lime  and  Fertilizers. 

C.  Q.  G.,  Mcndham,  N.  J.—I  have  an  abund¬ 
ant  crop  of  wheat  straw,  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  can  use  to  absorb  tho  liquid  manure 
in  my  barnyard.  I  expect  to  put  corn  on 
a  field— one-half  is  very  low  and  wet,  most¬ 
ly  clay,  the  other  is  high  and  dry.  Would 
I  not  got  tho  full  benefit  of  this  straw  if  1 
draw  it  fresh  from  tho  thrasher,  and  spread 
on  tho  lowest  part  of  tho  field  as  thick  as 
it  can  be  plowed  under  In  the  Spring,  or 
would  It  lose  from  exposure,  and  how 
much?  Shall  I  lime  this  part  of  the  field 
before  spreading  the  straw  and  manure,  or 
wait  until  Spring  after  plowing,  for  the 
benefit  of  corn  and  soil  In  general?  Is 
there  any  part  of  commercial  fertilizer 
that  has  the  same  sweetening  and  loosen¬ 
ing  effect  on  low  land  as  lime?  If  so,  what 
is  it?  Will  the  money  expended  on  lime  at 
10  cents  per  bushel,  and  25  bushels  to  tho 
acre,  on  this  corn  ground,  be  as  good  an  In¬ 
vestment  in  tho  long  run  for  crops  and 
grass  as  it  would  in  fertilizer,  such  as 
"Bowker’s  Fresh  Ground  Bone,”  at  $27  per 
ton?  I  have  a  plot  of  land  that  was  a 
heavy  Red-top  sod,  and  well  manured  for 
corn  the  Spring  of  ISOS;  last  Spring  part  of 
it  was  planted  to  potatoes,  and  had  800 
pounds  of  Armour’s  “Bone  Meal,  Mildly 
Acidulated,”  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre— the  rest  was  plowed  some 
time  ago,  and  Is  nearly  ready  for  wheat. 
Would  you  put  400  pounds  of  Bowker’s 
“Fresh  Ground  Bone”  per  acre  where  there 
were  no  potatoes,  and  200  pounds  where 
there  were,  or  would  you  put  half  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  and  25  bushels  of  lime 
per  acre,  and  how  would  you  apply?  The 
soil  is  low  and  damp,  and  has  not  been 
limed  for  several  years. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  E.  R.  VOORTIEES. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  the  low  land 
is  to  plow  it  this  Fall,  allow  it  to  remain 
without  harrowing,  and  then  lime  it  at 
the  rate  of  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre. 
The  wheat  straw  applied  this  Fall  will 
not  lose  a  great  deal  during  the  Winter, 
and  if  you  can  spread  it  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties  as  to  enable  you  to  work  it  in  in  the 
Spring,  it  may  also  be  applied  either 
after  or  before  the  land  is  limed.  Then 
early  in  the  Spring,  go  over  with  a  Cut¬ 
away,  or  other  good  harrow,  thoroughly 
cutting  the  soil,  and  working  into  it  the 
lime  and  straw.  If  you  can  as  well  as 
not,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  have 
the  straw  cut  up  and  used  as  bedding 
this  Winter,  and  applied  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  worked  into  the  soil,  though 
the  other  method  may  be  used  if  more 
convenient. 

In  reference  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  commercial  fertilizer  has  the 
same  sweetening  and  loosening  effect  as 
lime,  I  have  to  say  that  it  has  not.  Lime 
exerts  a  peculiar  function  of  its  own, 
and  for  low,  heavy  land  that  has  not 
been  recently  limed,  I  would  recommend 
that  it  be  used,  though  'it  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  take  the  place  of  applied  fer¬ 
tilizer,  inasmuch  as  its  action  is  to  set 
free  the  insoluble  ingredients  in  tho  soil, 
and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  set  free  a 
sufficient  amount  to  make  a  good  crop, 
whereas  the  direct  addition  of  fertilizer 
would  furnish  this  amount.  Where  land 
is  limed,  the  amount  of  fertilizer  may  be 
somewhat  reduced,  and  I  would  recom¬ 
mend,  in  the  case  of  tho  heavy  Red-top 
sod,  as  described,  that  lime  be  used,  and 
that  one-half  of  the  fertilizer  be  applied 
at  that  time,  and  then  the  remainder  of 
the  fertilizer  later.  Tho  lime,  of  course, 
is  to  be  broadcasted,  whereas  tho  fer- 


Partial  Luxations  of  Patella  in  a  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt,  three  years  old,  whose  right 
hind  log  slips  out  of  joint  when  he  walks, 
and  then  comes  Into  place  with  a  jerk 
somewhat  resembling  springhalt;  When1 
ho  trots,  it  does  not  show  any  lameness, 
only  in  walking,  it  slips  out  this  way,  and 
ho  can't  bring  it  front  for  a  second  or  two, 
when  it  comes  up  with  a  snap.  What  can 
1  do  for  It?  H.  p.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ans. — The  partial  displacements  of  the 
patella  are  due  to  a  relaxed  or  flabby 
condition  of  the  structures  of  the  joint. 
Apply  an  active  blister  over  the  whole 
front  of  the  stifle  joint.  A  convenient 
blister  can  be  made  of  equal  parts  of 
strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well 
shaken  together.  This  will  strengthen 
and  give  tone  to  the  parts  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  displacement.  A  second  or 
even  a  third  blistering  may  be  necessary 
in  some  cases.  During  treatment,  ex¬ 
ercise  in  a  large  box-stall  or  small  yard 
is  very  desirable.  If  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colt  is  rather  flabby,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  troubles  of  this  kind, 
he  should  be  well  fed  and  given  special 
care  to  improve  his  condition. 

F.  L.  K. 


Peru  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
potato,  also  the  country  where  quinine  was 
first  used.  The  Indians  used  tho  bark  for 
medicinal  purposes  long  before  tho  Span¬ 
iards  came  to  America,  it  is  said  that  tho 
first  doso  of  quinine  taken  to  Europe  was 
swallowed  by  the  Pope,  and  it  cured  his 
malaria.  Peru  also  claims  to  be  tho  birth¬ 
place  of  tho  tomato  and  cotton,  but  Egypt 
puts  in  a  prior  claim  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  Eucalyptus  tree  is  thought  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  to  rid  a  secllon  of  malaria. 
It  is  believed  that  its  roots  have  power  to 
absorb  poisonous  matters  In  the  soil.  Tho 
tree  is  used  medicinally,  and  its  wood  is 
valuable.  In  southern  California,  It  Is 
thought  to  have  some  influence  in  Inducing 
rainfall.  It  is  now  said  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  will  plant  the  Eucalyptus  tree  quite 
extensively  in  Cuba,  in  the  hope  that  It  will 
rid  that  country  of  malaria,  it  is  said  to 
have  worked  wonders  in  this  respect  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


ARTIFICIAL 


LegsandArms 

FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES. 


A.  A.  M  AUKS, 

701  Broadway, 
New  York. 

D  IC  A  K  8 1  It  I 
received  the  pair 
of  urtltlotat  logs 
you  in  a  d  o  for 
me  In  due  time; 
they  titled  per¬ 
fectly,  and  I 
have  worn  them 
constantly  from 
tho  start.  1  work 
in  the  store 
from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning 
u  n  1 1 1  ten  at 
night.  The  limbs 
*  are  lighter  limn 
I  expected,  and  appear  to  be  very  strong. 


E.  It.  SCULL. 


A.  A.  MARKS, 

7U1  Broadway, 

New  York. 

DKAliSiR  My 
r  I  g  h  t.  leg  was 
amputated  four 
inches  above 
the  knee,  in 
iH'.lii,  I  purchased 
an  artificial  leg 
of  you.  1  am 
compelled  to 
say  after  ten 
years  of  con¬ 
stant  use  1  am 
convinced  that 
1  made  no  mis¬ 
take  In  taking 
your  patent.  |  My  occupation  is  farming;  I  often  saw 

wooil  nil  day;  I  have 
picked  one  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  In 
a  day,  and  that  was 
about  as  much  as  I 
was  aide  to  pick  be¬ 
fore  t  lost  my  leg. 

J,  1).  CLUCK. 


A.  A.  Marks, 

7U1  Broadway, 

New  York. 

DBA R  Sir  I  sell 
morning  papers  on 
the  railroad  trains, 
frequently  got  on 
and  otf  a  train  when 


in  motion.  Very  few  of  my  friends  know  that  I  lost 
one  of  my  feet.  JNO.  SCHAREF . 


Mr.  ELK Y,  of  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  tcstltles 
that  lie  has  no  dltlleulty 
in  working  with  other 
laborers  and  earning  la¬ 
borer’s  wages,  although 
lie  wears  an  artificial  arm; 
lie  uses  tlie  pickax  the 
suuiu  as  others  do  with 
their  natural  arms. 

S  e  ii  <1  for  1>I  a  r  k  s’ 
Treatise  on  Artificial 
Limbs.  ABO  pages  anil 
800  illustrations.  A 
complete  work  on  t  lie 
restoration  of  t  b  e 
maimed. 


A.  A.  MARKS , 


701  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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THE  BUSH  LIMA  BEANS. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  decade  since  Burpee 
introduced  the  dwarf  Lima  bean  bearing 
his  name.  It  is  a  bush  or  vineless  form 
of  the  well-known  Large  White  Lima, 
and  was  first  noticed  by  a  grower  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.  The  introducers 
were  so  impressed  with  its  value  that 
they  advertised  it  in  a  most  liberal  man¬ 
ner.  The  trial  sales  were,  of  course, 
large,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
compensated  for  the  great  cost  of  intro¬ 
duction,  for  attention  was  soon  divided 
between  several  other  bush  Limas  which 
were  placed  on  the  market  by  other 
seedsmen.  We  have  now  a  round  half 
dozen  varieties  of  bush  Limas,  and  more 
are  said  to  be  on  the  way. 

Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  is  well- 
known  and  widely  grown.  It  is  of  the 
-Ltmar-Xype,  and  bears  a  great  profusion 
of  small  pods  containing  three  or  four 
beans  about  half  the  usual  Lima  size. 
It  is  generally  true  to  its  bush  form, 
healthy  and  productive,  and  comes  into 
bearing  about  two  weeks  earlier  than 
most  Limas.  While  the  quality  is  all 
right,  it  does  not  seem  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  larger  Limas,  and  one  soon  ceases 
to  grow  it. 

Tiiorburn’s  Bush  Lima  is  a  finely  se¬ 
lected  dwarf  strain  of  the  Challenger 
Lima,  a  thick,  strong-growing  and  pro¬ 
lific  bean.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  grown 
to  any  great  extent  outside  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  about  New  York.  It  is  an  excellent 
kind,  but  rather  late  in  bearing. 

Dreer’s  Bush  Lima  is  a  sport  from 
the  well-known  Dreer’s  Pole  Lima,  the 
characteristics  of  which  are  early  ma¬ 
turity  and  high  quality.  The  beans  are 
thick,  and  so  crowded  in  the  pods  as  to 
be  blunt  at  the  ends.  The  bush  strain  is 
quite  true  to  type,  and  seldom  shows  an 
inclination  to  climb.  It  is  a  strong 
growing  and  leafy  plant,  which  often 
fails  to  fill  the  pods  in  wet  weather.  It 
requires  considerable  space  in  which  to 
develop,  and  always  succeeds  best  in  dry 
seasons.  The  quality  is  excellent  when 
the  beans  are  nearly  mature,  but  it  is 
of  only  medium  earliness. 

Dreer’s  New  Wonder  is  a  novelty  of 
the  year,  highly  recommended  by  that 
careful  seed  firm.  It  was  claimed  to  be 
very  early,  vigorous  and  exceedingly 
productive.  Careful  trials  here  and  in 
central  Tennessee  have  fairly  well 
borne  out  these  claims.  In  Tennessee, 
while  well  planted  and  cared  for,  it 
failed  to  fill  its  early  pods,  but  gives 
promise  of  a  good  crop  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Here  in  northern  New  Jersey,  a 
market-garden  trial  proved  quite  suc¬ 
cessful,  marketable  beans  being  picked 
in  small  quantity  about  the  time  most 
pole  Limas  began  to  bloom.  The  plants 
are  vigorous,  and  are  still  (September 
32)  producing  well-filled  pods  freely. 
The  quality  of  the  beans  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  gardener’s  customers. 
When  they  first  twell  up  to  marketable 
size,  they  cook  dark  and  watery,  but  im¬ 
prove  greatly  after  the  skin  becomes 
white,  a  week  or  two  later.  Thus  the 
extreme  earliness  of  this  variety  is 
rather  an  illusion,  as  the  beans  cannot 
be  used  with  satisfaction  until  some¬ 
what  mature.  It  makes  a  large,  leafy 
plant,  and  requires  lots  of  room  for  de¬ 
velopment,  but  shows  no  tendency  to 
climb. 

The  Jackson  Wonder  is  of  southern 
origin,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  prolific 
and  dwarf  strain  of  the  Speckled  Lima 
or  Small  Lima.  The  bush  form  is  well 
established,  and  the  beans  and  pods 
average  larger  and  better  filled  than 
Henderson’s  Bush  Lima.  The  dark 
mottling  on  the  beans  renders  them 
rather  unsightly  when  cooked,  and  the 


variety  is  now  little  grown  in  the  North. 
The  pods  have  the  characteristic  of 
being  very  easily  shelled. 

Burpee’s  Bush  Lima,  as  before  re¬ 
marked,  is  practically  the  original  Large 
White  Lima  dwarfed  to  a  bush  form. 
It  was  the  first  one  brought  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  horticulturists,  and  after 
testing  all  the  above,  I  still  prefer  it 
both  for  garden  and  table  use.  It  is 
considered  to  have  more  tendency  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  climbing  form  than  later  in¬ 
troductions,  but  a  considerable  planting 
of  these  beans  this  season,  bought  in  the 
regular  wholesale  seed  market,  shows 
remarkably  few  climbing  “rogues.”  It 
does  not  reauire  much  room,  usually 
succeeds  well  under  ordinary  conditions, 
and  gives  the  true  Lima  appearance  and 
flavor  when  served  at  table.  It  is  here 
not  remarkable  for  earliness,  the  first 
beans  seldom  being  ready  before  the 
latter  part  of  July. 

Notwithstanding  the  really  excellent 
character  and  great  convenience  of  some 
of  the  bush  Limas,  they  are  little  grown 
by  most  market  gardeners.  They  are 
not,  by  any  means,  as  productive  as  the 
best  pole  Limas,  considering  the  area 
they  occupy,  neither  are  they  as  gen¬ 
erally  reliable  in  producing  a  crop  at 
all;  but  their  sturdiness,  and  the  little 
preparation  required,  enable  the  wide¬ 
awake  gardener  to  take  chances  with 
them  in  early  planting,  which  would  not 
be  justified,  were  the  expense  and  labor 
of  setting  poles  in  question.  The  ten¬ 
dency  in  this  locality  is  to  make  a  plant¬ 
ing  of  some  bush  variety  as  early  as 
there  seems  to  be  any  possible  chance 
of  success,  and  follow  it  in  the  regular 
season  with  the  usual  area  in  pole 
varieties.  They  are  a  great  boon  to  the 
amateur  and  home  garden,  however,  as 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  poles  in 
many  localities  practically  prohibits  the 
culture  of  the  tall  varieties.  While  I 
have  no  botanical  information  on  the 
subject,  I  suspect  that  the  progenitors 
of  all  our  cultivated  beans  were  climb¬ 
ing  species,  the  ordinary  “snap”  and 
bush  beans  having  been  dwarfed  by  cul¬ 
tivation  in  northern  latitudes,  and  fixed 
by  selection  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  bush  Limas  are  originating 
to-day.  It  is  but  little  more  than  50 
years  since  the  Lima  bean  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Peru,  taking  its  popular 
name  from  the  capital  city  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  in  its  native 
tropical  home,  and  attains  considerable 
dimensions,  if  left  undisturbed,  but  pro¬ 
duces  seeds  very  sparingly.  The  writer 
well  remembers  the  grateful  shade  of  an 
immense  Lima,  about  eight  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  which  covered  the 
wide  porch  of  a  settler’s  home  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Amazon  River,  in 
Brazil,  less  than  100  miles  south  of  the 
Equator.  The  vine  was  over  two  inches 
through  near  the  ground,  and  the 
branches  had  spread  through  the  tree- 
top  for  some  distance  around.  It  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  partially  filled  pods  of  beans 
at  long  intervals. 


The  Chenille  Plant. — The  most  sen¬ 
sational  novelty  of  the  year  in  the  way 
of  decorative  plants  is  Acalypha  San- 
deri,  the  Philippine  medusa,  Chinchilla 
or  Chenille  plant,  which  the  introducers 
claim  is  newly  discovered  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  and  the  botanists  of  Eu¬ 
rope  say  is  an  old  and  forgotten  plant 
from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  reintro¬ 
duced  and  renamed.  These  plant  sharps 
say  it  is  Acalypha  hispida,  described 
and  named  more  than  a  generation  ago. 
Acalypha  is  a  genus  of  greenhouse  pe¬ 
rennial  plants  much  resembling  Coleus 
in  habit.  The  cultivated  species  are  few, 
and  A.  mosaica  is,  probably,  best  known. 
It  has  broad,  beautifully  variegated 
foliage  in  red,  green  and  white,  and  is 
much  used  for  the  finest  sub-tropical 
bedding.  The  flowers  are  not  conspic¬ 
uous. 

Acalypha  Sanderi,  to  use  the  most 
common  of  its  multitudinous  names,  is 


remarkable  for  its  numerous  extraordin¬ 
ary,  long,  drooping,  tail-like  racemes  of 
bloom,  often  attaining  a  length  of  two 
feet,  and  as  thick  as  one’s  finger.  They 
are  soft  crimson  in  color,  and  as  fluffy 
and  phish-like  as  chenille  cord.  These 
odd  and  handsome  blossoms  start  from 
the  axils  of  almost  every  leaf,  even  in 
the  smallest  plants,  but  increase  in  size 
and  beauty  as  the  plants  grow  larger. 
It  is,  apparently,  of  the  easiest  culture, 
but  requires  warmth,  sunshine,  plenty  of 
pot  room  and  good  fertilizing  to  bring 
out  its  full  effect.  Like  the  Coleus  and 
other  related  plants,  it  is  a  hungry 
feeder,  and  makes  rapid  growth  under 
favorable  conditions,  but  soon  becomes 
starved  and  sickly  if  neglected.  It  can 
be  grown  in  any  warm,  bright  window, 
if  attention  is  given  to  frequent  repot¬ 
ting.  It  will  outgrow  its  quarters  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  but  as  cut¬ 
tings  root  with  great  readiness,  this  is 
not  much  of  a  drawback,  as  young 
plants  can  be  kept  coming  on.  The 
present  price  is  rather  high,  but  it  will 
soon  be  offered  cheaply  owing  to  its 
rapid  increase.  The  foliage  is  green  and 
handsome,  making  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  numerous  flower  spikes.  w.  v.  f. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes.; — We  have  al¬ 
ways  been  impressed  by  the  immunity 
against  insect  attacks  which  these 
plants  enjoy.  It  seems,  however,  that 
their  roots  are  a  favorite  prey  of  White 
grubs.  We  have  never  had  this  trouble, 
but  a  Maine  correspondent,  F.  C.  Curtis, 
gives  us  his  experience  as  follows: 

Referring  to  the  article  on  herbaceous 
Phloxes  in  Ruralisms,  page  Wz,  we  had  a 
very  unpleasant  experience  with  our  planes 
this  year.  We  have  looked  forward  with 
anticipation  to  the  blooming  of  these  mag¬ 
nificent  plants  each  year,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  anything  else  which  makes  such 
a  brilliant  display,  either  set  in  clumps  or 
in  a  hedge;  but  this  year  they  did  not 
start  well,  and  later,  they  turned  dark  and 
apparently  seemed  to  be  dying.  We  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  trouble  arose  from  the  se¬ 
vere  drought,  but  watering  failed  to  revive 
them,  and  we  concluded  to  reset  the  plants 
and  manure  heavily.  As  each  one  was 
lifted,  the  fibrous  roots  were  missing,  and 
several  White  grubs  wrere  buried  among 
the  roots  of  each  plant;  from  a  space  of 
about  20  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide,  we 
took  out  more  than  300  of  these  pests. 
They  are  very  fond  of  the  roots  of  the 
Phloxes,  and  though  some  of  ours  are  now 
making  root  growth,  we  were  too  late  to 
save  them  all.  The  secret  of  success  with 
these  plants  is  very  rich  soil.  When 
planting,  dig  a  much  larger  hole  than 
seems  to  be  required,  and  work  in  a  very 
liberal  quantity  of  old  manure.  Decayed 
chip  dirt,  wood  ashes  and  bone  dust  are 
greedily  absorbed,  and  with  plenty  of 
water,  the  trusses  of  bloom  will,  in  size 
and  color,  richly  repay  the  extra  labor  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  They  are  remarkably 
hardy.  We  have  had  clumps  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  all  Winter,  and 
bloom  the  next  Summer. 

In  view  of  this,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  plant  Phlox  in  ground  infested  with 
these  grubs,  with  any  expectation  of 
success.  For  this  reason,  we  would  not 
use  decayed  chips  or  similar  decayed 
vegetable  matter  around  the  roots,  as 
Mr.  Curtis  suggests,  since  decaying  wood 
is  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  White  grubs 
and  their  parent  beetles,  and  their  na¬ 
tural  food,  though  many  of  these  in¬ 
sects  devour  living  tissue,  also,  as  in  the 
case  of  these  Phloxes. 


My  experiments  with  Bordeaux  for  the 
lust  are  not  satisfactory.  The  Palmetto 
is  the  leading  sort  to  resist  the  rust,  and 
growers  are  setting  that  variety  almost 
entirely.  The  plants  must  be  fed  wrell.  I 
spent  a  day  of  this  week  in  the  asparagus 
fields,  and  find  that  the  rust  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  last  season,  and  well-kept  oeds 
suffer  least.  byron  d.  halsted. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Taylor  Blackberry.— When  you 
add  to  your  list  of  blackberries,  allow  me 
strongly  to  recommend  the  Taylor.  With 
us,  it  closely  follows  the  Wilson  Jr.,  and 
we  picked  several  quarts  in  September. 
Even  yet  there  is  a  small  picking,  after  a 
season  of  fully  seven  weeks.  It  yields  im¬ 
mensely,  the  berries  are  of  good  size  and 
very  sweet.  I  think  for  a  family  and  a 
market  berry,  too,  it  takes  a  front  rank. 

Perrysville,  Pa.  j.  r.  s. 

Rathbun  Blackberry.— When  it  first 
came  out,  I  bought  of  James  Vick’s  Sons  a 
dozen  roots  at  25  cents  each,  planted  them 
with  great  care,  and  they  have  made  won¬ 
derfully  long,  trailing  canes.  They  do  not 
root  readily  from  the  tips,  neither  do  they 
produce  fruit  of  size,  “four  times  the  bulk 
of  Snyder.”  Fruit  is  very  small  and  very 
little  of  it.  It  appears  to  be  entirely 
worthless,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  some 
one  who  can  pronounce  it  worthy  of  fur¬ 
ther  trial,  before  I  destroy  the  entire  block. 

Massachusetts.  a. 

Hardy  Roses.— Last  Winter  gave  an  ex- 
ceptionably  rigorous  test  of  hardiness  in 
most  sections  of  the  country.  At  Chicago, 
the  Rugosa  roses  wintered  finely,  but  the 
hybrid  Rugosa  Mme.  Georges  Bruant  was 
killed.  Few  plants  of  the  climbing  rose, 
Empress  of  China,  survived,  and  Queen  of 
the  Prairies  and  Crimson  Rambler  suffered 
badly.  Caroline  Marniesse  was  killed,  and 
Clothilde  Soupert  suffered  severely.  De 
La  Grifferaie,  an  old  Multiflora  variety, 
was  unhurt.  This  is  a  very  strong  grower, 
which  is  often  used  as  a  stock  for  less 
vigorous  roses.  All  the  Hybrid  Remon- 
tants  suffered  more  or  less,  even  with  pro¬ 
tection. 


44 Keep  to  Your  Place  and 
Your  Place  <0)111  Keep  You . 


Without  good  health  we  cannot  keep 
situations  nor  enjoy  life.  Most  troubles 
originate  in  impure  blood.  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  makes  the  blood  rich  and  pure, 
and  thus  promotes  good  health,  ’which  will 
help  you  '‘keep  your  place." 


Never  Disappoints 
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YOU  CAN’T  SHOOT  RABBITS 


by  our  Rabbit  Fence.  They 
don’t  get  in.  Send  ior  Catalogue. 

PARK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


MACHINE  $10 

Write  at  one©  fox*  Catalog 


THE  BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 

Norwalk.  Olaio. 


The  Russell  Staple  Puller 


Staple  Puller,  Wire  Splicer  and  Tightener,  Pliers, 
Pinchers,  Hammer  and  Wrench— Seven  Tools  In 
one  Invaluable  to  every  handy  man.  Comes  in  use  a 
hundred  times  a  day.  An  absolute  necessity  for  every 
one  working  with  wire.  Tens  of  thousands  sold  al¬ 
ready.  PRICE,  *1. 25,  DELIVERED. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  ( Look  out  for  inferior 
substitutes.)  If  he  don’t  keep  them,  write  at  once  to 

RUSSELL  HD  IN.  AND  IMP.  MFG.  CO., 

1820  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE 

STRONG 

FENCE 


Made  of  large  wires,  best  spring  steel,  heavily  galvanized.  Provision  made  for  expansion 
and  contraction,  so  it  is  proof  against  all  animals  and  all  changes  of  weather.  As  nearly 
everlasting  as  anything  on  earth  can  be. 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  you  cannot  find  an  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Money  in  Farms. — A  friend  writes  to 
say  that  he  thinks  we  make  a  mistake 
in  spending  money  to  secure  a  water 
supply.  There  are  some  farmers  who  do 
not  like  to  invest  any  surplus  in  the 
farm  itself.  Lots  of  people  will  make  a 
little  money  on  the  farm,  and  then  go 
and  invest  it  outside.  In  our  own  case, 
the  selling  value  of  the  farm  was  cut 
down  at  least  40  per  cent  by  the  lack  of 
good  water.  We  were  able  to  buy  it 
cheaper  because  no  one  had  been  willing 
to  invest  on  the  farm  itself  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  providing  good  water.  Our  in¬ 
vestment  will,  I  feel  sure,  make  the 
farm  more  salable,  and  increase  the 
selling  price.  There  may  be  localities 
where  improvements  of  this  sort  would 
not  make  such  a  change  in  the  farm’s 
value.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  though, 
it  will  pay  to  keep  the  property  “in 
training.”  What  I  mean  is,  to  keep  it 
so  that  it  will  always  look  well  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop. 

Potato  Prices. — They  have  been 
dropping  steadily  since  September  1. 
We  sell  now  in  25-bushel  lots  at  50  cents 
for  first  size  and  35  for  seconds.  The 
dealers  talk  of  lower  prices  yet.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  early,  and  shall  not  try  to 
carry  many  through  the  Winter.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  we  have  a  poor 
place  to  keep  them.  I  think  the  crop 
throughout  the  country  is  larger  than 
most  people  think.  Every  year  makes 
me  more  certain  that,  for  us,  the  very 
early  varieties  are  most  profitable.  The 
competition  from  the  country  south  of 
us  is  not  so  sharp  or  so  long-lived  as  is 
that  from  the  North  and  West.  It  is 
true  that  the  late  varieties  are  heavier 
yielders,  and  that  the  work  of  digging 
and  handling  the  earlies  comes  at  a 
time  when  it  interferes  with  other  farm 
work;  yet,  for  us,  I  think  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  pay  best. 

Rural  Blush  Potato. — We  have 
often  referred  to  this  variety.  “With 
all  its  faults,”  there  is  no  variety  quite 
equal  to  it  for  quality.  On  a  cold,  frosty 
night  at  supper,  a  baked  Rural  Blush 
piping  hot  from  the  oven,  will  make  a 
man  forget  that  he  has  any  joints  in  his 
fingers  or  legs.  Let  Admiral  Dewey 
have  one,  with  plenty  of  good  Jersey 
butter  to  melt  on  it,  and  he  would  feel 
doubly  thankful  that  he  had  struck 
American  soil  once  more.  The  virtues 
of  the  Rural  Blush  are  'its  fine  quality 
and  freedom  from  scab  and  blight.  With 
us,  it  does  not  rank  as  a  very  heavy 
yielder,  and  it  straggles  so  in  the  hill 
that  hand  digging  is  not  satisfactory. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  a  handsome  po¬ 
tato.  The  eyes  are  very  prominent  and 
bulgy,  and  the  skin  thick.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sent  it  out  to  subscribers  several  years 
ago,  but  very  few  growers  now  handle 
it.  The  most  serious  objection  to  it  was 
the  straggling  habit.  With  the  modern 
potato  diggers,  which  scoop  up  a  wide 
track,  I  think  this  objection  is  less 
serious. 

Handy  Tools.— One  night  recently, 
we  had  the  wagon  all  loaded,  ready  for 
market.  While  hitching  up,  Dan  stepped 
on  the  shaft,  and  smashed  it  down. 
Uncle  Ed  took  a  piece  of  wire  and  the 
Russell  Staple  Puller,  and  in  10  min¬ 
utes,  had  that  shaft  wound  and  strength¬ 
ened  so  that  it  has  done  service  ever 
since.  This  little  tool  is  almost  half  a 
machine  shop.  You  can  pull  staples, 
twist,  hammer  and  bend  or  cut  wire 
with  it  in  any  situation,  and  any  farmer 
knows  what  that  means.  The  Hunter 
Toothless  currycomb  is  another  good 
one.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  teeth  that 
will  clog  and  hold  the  dirt,  this  one  is 
composed  of  thin  plates  of  steel  curved 
and  fluted.  It  scrubs  and  knocks  off  the 
dirt,  and  is  quickly  cleaneu.  It  is  just 
about  indestructible — a  first-class  imple¬ 
ment  for  the  horses’  toilet. 

The  Hens. — We  are  selling  off  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hens  and  pullets.  The  pullets 
bring  50  cents  each,  and  they  are  well 
worth  it.  I  shall  keep  less  stock  than 


usual  this  Winter.  We  shall  have  too 
much  to  do  with  other  things  to  give 
full  attention  to  the  hens.  Next  Spring, 
too,  I  hope  to  try  several  new  breeds, 
the  White  Wyandotte,  in  particular.  Our 
Blacks  are  very  satisfactory  as  layers, 
but  they  are  quite  tender,  and  we  lose 
many  chicks  in  the  brooders.  The  White 
Leghorns  seem  hardier  than  the  Blacks. 
We  had  one  breeding  pen  of  each,  and 
the  chicks  ran  together  after  leaving 
the  brooders.  The  Whites  now  far  out¬ 
number  the  Blacks.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  has  White  Wyandottes,  which  he 
hatched  from  eggs  bought  last  Spring. 

I  must  say  that  I  like  the  looks  of  them. 
Our  brief  experience  with  ducks  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  webbed  foot  can  scratch  up 
more  money  than  a  claw. 

Wiiat  About  Grass? — One  or  two  of 
the  damper  fields  on  the  new  farm  made 
a  fair  second  crop  after  mowing.  It  be¬ 
came  a  question  what  to  do  with  this 
rowen.  It  was  short,  and  would  not 
yield  much  hay,  yet  feed  is  scarce  this 
year.  Should  we  cut  it  for  hay,  or  pas¬ 
ture  it  down?  There  were  many  sides 
to  the  question,  as  there  are  to  most 
farm  problems.  We  finally  decided  to 
let  the  grass  alone,  and  feed  it  down 
with  the  best  stock  we  can  get.  It  looks 
like  pretty  small  business  after  all  to 
clip  over  a  short  crop  of  rowen.  I  want 
to  select  the  field  best  suited  for  Alfalfa, 
and  then  work  hard  to  seed  properly  to 
that  crop.  A  few  acres  in  Alfalfa  will 
provide  hay  for  all  our  stock. 

The  White  Ribbon. — I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  folks  at  Hope  Farm  show 
more  white  ribbons  than  white  feathers. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
about  eight  miles  from  the  farm  last 
week,  and  Grandmother,  the  Madame 
and  the  Bud  packed  into  the  buggy  with 
a  box  of  lunch,  and  drove  over  to  it.  No 
other  farm  in  the  county  sent  three  gen¬ 
erations  all  wearing  the  white  ribbon. 
The  Bud  gave  us  a  great  account  of  the 
meeting.  She  says  she  is  willing  to  take 
the  pledge,  but  hesitated  for  a  time 
when  she  thought  it  'included  soda  water. 
Finally  she  said  she  would  give  that  up 
even,  but  on  a  hot  Summer  day,  I  fear  it 
would  be  a  case  of  Bud  “variation.”  The 
Madame  used  to  drive  old  Major  on 
these  trips,  but  of  late,  she  has  called 
for  Dan.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that, 
while  Dan  hasn’t  much  of  a  trot,  he  is 
a  very  fast  walker.  In  the  country, 
where  there  are  some  steep  hills  and 
soft  dirt  I’oads,  a  fast-walking  horse  is 
a  good  companion. 

Calf  Feeding — We  are  having  the 
usual  contest  which  occurs  on  a  one-cow 
farm  where  there  is  a  quartette  of 
healthy  children  and  a  pet  calf  to  be 
raised.  The  men  folks  want  the  skim- 
milk  for  the  calf,  and  the  little  human 
calves  think  they  can  make  better  use 
of  it.  We  had  a  calf  last  year  that  was 
fed  on  warm  dishwater.  By  analysis, 
that  fluid  is  shown  to  be  about  as  strong 
as  skim-milk.  Dishwater  certainly 
made  that  calf  strong  enough  to  break 
her  own  neck.  I  was  astonished  last 
year  to  find  how  many  one-cow  men  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  they  fed  calves  in  the 
same  way.  Your  man  with  the  big  herd 
will  tell  you  that  you  can’t  raise  a  good 
calf  without  skim-milk.  He  is  like  the 
well-to-do  scientist,  who  will  tell  you 
that  no  man  can  live  on  water,  air  and 
scenery.  The  tramp,  who  has  'had  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  knows  better.  Oat  meal 
or  bran  thoroughly  cooked  to  a  thin 
jelly,  and  sweetened  a  little  with  mo¬ 
lasses,  will  surely  make  bones  and  meat 
in  the  calf.  n.  w.  c. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Law  Against  Crop  Pests.— Bulletin  No. 
1,  of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Entomol¬ 
ogy,  was  issued  by  W.  M.  Scott,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  This  contains  a  copy  of  the  Georgia 
law  against  crop  pests.  It  also  gives  a  list 
of  the  dangerous  pests  described  by  the 
State  Board.  Among  these  are  the  San 
Jos6  scale,  the  new  Peach  scale,  Cabbage 
web-worm,  black-knot  of  the  plum  and 
cherry,  Peach  yellows,  and  mistletoe.  The 
latter  is  termed  “the  parasite,”  and  is 
considered  injurious  because  it  fixes  itself 
on  the  limbs  of  trees,  and  sucks  out  their 
juices.  Prof.  Scott  says  that  the  kerosene 
treatment  for  San  Jos6  scale  has  given 


good  results.  This  is  the  mechanical  mix¬ 
ture  suggested  by  Prof.  Smith,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Foreign  Seeds  and  Plants.— Inventory 
No.  II.,  issued  by  the  Section  of  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  includes  900  invoices, 
among  them  a  continuation  of  Prof.  N.  E. 
Hansen’s  importations  from  Russia  and 
Central  Asia,  and  a  variety  of  seeds  from 
Japan,  Alaska,  and  various  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Among  Alaska  fruits  received  from 
Prof.  Georgeson,  was  the  Salmonberry 
(Rubus  spectabilis),  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  raspberry  with  reddish-yel¬ 
low  fruit  of  extraordinary  size.  Prof. 
Georgeson  reports  meeting  with  these  ber¬ 
ries  as  large  as  Seckel  pears.  The  flavor 
is  rather  insipid,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
this  Rubus  may  be  useful  for  crossing 
with  the  cultivated  raspberry  to  get  a 
larger  fruit  and  hardier  plant.  The  Sal¬ 
monberry  ripens  in  July.  A  species  of  red 
currant  was  also  sent  from  Alaska  by 
Prof.  Georgeson,  which  is  said  to  be 
worthy  of  cultivation.  It  grows  abund¬ 
antly  in  open  woods  in  the  Cook  Inlet 
region.  Among  fodder  plants  listed  is  the 
Turkestan  Alfalfa,  originally  from  Siberia, 
but  now  found  through  Bokhara  and  other 
parts  of  Russian  Turkestan  into  western 
China.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  valu¬ 
able  in  dry  regions,  growing  in  sections 
where  ordinary  Alfalfa  would  perish.  In 
Turkestan  it  is  the  main  fodder,  both  in 
Summer  and  Winter.  A  number  of  vetches 
and  clovers#are  listed,  and  such  plants  as 
spurry,  burnet,  sainfoin  and  others,  of 
which  we  seldom  hear  in  this  country. 
These  seeds,  so  long  as  they  last,  are  fur¬ 
nished  free  to  applicants  who  desire  to 
test  them.  Application  should  be  made 
to  O.  F.  Cook,  Special  Agent  in  Charge  of 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis.— This  is  the  title 
of  Bulletin  No.  108,  consisting  of  nearly  90 
pages,  issued  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  (Wooster).  This  has  become  a 
fruitful  subject  among  dairymen.  This 
bulletin  treats  of  the  tuberculin  test, 
methods  of  using  it,  its  effects,  etc.;  of 
the  prevalence  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  its 
relation  to  the  public  health;  the  identity 
of  tuberculosis  in  man  and  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals;  municipal  inspection  of  milk  and 
meat  in  Ohio;  State  control  of  tuberculosis, 
and  various  other  related  topics.  It  ex¬ 
plains  the  class  of  diseases  known  by  the 
generic  name  of  tuberculosis.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  expresses  great  confidence  in  tubercu¬ 
lin  as  a  diagnostic  agent.  There  has  been 
an  outbreak  of  tuberculosis  at  the  Station, 
hence  material  for  experiment  has  been 
right  at  hand.  A  full  history  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion  herd  is  given  by  individuals,  so  one 
may  study  each  case  by  itself.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  post-mortem  examinations 
confirmed  the  tuberculin  diagnosis  in  all 
but  two  cases  out  of  38.  Among  other 
conclusions,  are  these: 

“Tuberculosis  is  produced  in  the  lower 
animals  by  inoculation  with  tuberculous 
material  from  human  subjects.” 

“Tuberculosis  has  been  produced  in  man 
by  inoculation  with  the  tuberculous  ma¬ 
terial  from  cattle.” 

“The  development  of  tuberculosis  in  hu¬ 
man  subjects  has  followed  in  so  many 
cases  upon  the  use  of  the  meat  or  milk  of 
tuberculous  cattle  that  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  disease  is  transmitted 
from  cattle  to  man  in  this  manner.” 

“In  view  of  the  experience  of  other 
States,  it  would  seem  that  the  rational 
method  of  extirpating  bovine  tuberculosis 
lies  not  in  the  wholesale  and  immediate 
testing  of  all  the  cattle  of  the  State,  and 
the  slaughter  of  all  reacting  animals,  but 
in  such  municipal  action  as  will  control 
the  sale  of  both  milk  and  meat  within 
municipal  limits.” 
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WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  223 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  __  _ 

AURORA. ILL  - CHICAGO  -  DALLAS.TEX 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Otk  Tl  iIim  and  atylM,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wella  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


USE  LOOMIS’ 
LATE  IMPROVED 

“CLIPPER 
DRILLER 

Tho  rosult  of  30  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  Woll  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Will  pump  more  water  tliau  any 
hydraulic  ram. 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot  of 
rail.  Minimum  fall,  18« 
Inches.  Maximum  ele¬ 
vation,  575  feet. 

WON’T  WATER  LOG. 
NEVER  STOPS. 


Cowkk  Specialty  Co.  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


BUCKEYE  FORGE  PUMPS 

are  leaders  In  the  trade 

because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freexe  but 

Please  all  who  use  them. 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.  The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  II  River  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America*  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

IVI ota I  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


MADE  ON  HONOR 

AND  SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

We  make  Buggy.  Carriage  and  all 
kinds  of  Wagon  Wheels  and  sell  them 
for  alow  cash  price  under  a  positive 
zunrniitee  of  quality. 

NEW  WHEELS  ARE  CHEAPER 

THAN  HAVING  OLD  ONES  REPAIRED 

when  yon  can  buy  them  at  these  prices. 

857.50  Buys  4  Buggy  Wheels, 

7-8  inch SteelTire. 

$8.00  Buys  4  Carriage  Wheels,  l  in. Steel  Tire. 
All  kinds  of  light  and  heavy  wagon  wheels  at  propor¬ 
tionately  low  prices.  We  furnish  gears  and  axles, 
and  set  boxes  when  ordered.  Write  at  once  for  our 
price  list  No.  38  and  directions  for  measuring. 
WILMINGTON  W  HEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  l»cl. 


FARMERS’ 

HANDY 

WAGON 

CO., 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED. 

If  you  buy  an  article  of  the  proper  quality  you  immediately  cut  oif  the 
expense  of  repair.  To  save  repair  saves  money.  To  save  money  earns 
money.  You  stop  all  expense  of  repair  when  you  buy  a  set  of 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELSn 

They  neither  break  down,  warp,  rol.  get  loose  or  shed  the  tire  and 
last  indefinitely.  Made  to  fit  any  skein,  any  height,  any  width  of  tire. 

Send  for  free  iliust’d  catalogue  of  these  and  our  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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There  is  a  sanitarium  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
where  Invalids  are  treated  to  the  milk  cure.  They 
are  put  to  bed  and  kept  on  a  diet  of  milk  exclusively, 
under  the  constant  care  of  a  physician.  Women  who 
are  suffering  from  such  fashionable  ailments  as  nerve 
exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration  are  said  to  be 
especially  benefited  by  this  milk  cure,  and  we  have 
also  heard  of  its  being  resorted  to  lin  cases  of  severe 
whooping  cough.  This  gives  an  idea  for  a  farm 
household  where  boarders  are  taken.  Why  not  make 
a  specialty  of  the  milk  cure,  just  as  the  thrifty  Swiss 
grape  growers  encourage  foreigners  to  come  to  their 
vineyards  for  the  grape  cure? 

* 

Next  year,  another  census  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
United  States.  To  be  of  value,  it  should  be  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  possible.  The  Census  Director  is  anxious  for 
every  one  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  expenditures 
and  income;  doing  this,  he  says,  would  lessen  the  work 
one-half,  besides  rendering  the  results  more  accurate 
and  valuable.  Especially  does  he  urge  upon  farmers 
the  importance  of  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the 
acreage,  quantity  and  value  of  all  crops  and  products. 
This  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  and  besides  being  of 
value  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  accurate  figures 
might  surprise  many  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  keep¬ 
ing  accounts  wiith  their  crops  and  farm  operations. 

* 

After  a  hard  fight  last  Winter,  the  New  York 
Legislature  passed  a  law  which  levied  a  franchise  tax 
on  corporations.  It  was  assumed  that,  when  a  rich 
corporation  secures  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  run 
cars  or  pipe  gas  through  a  city’s  street,  it  should  pay 
the  public  for  tits  privilege.  A  farmer  secures  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  right  to  cultivate  his  farm  by  purchase 
or  inheritance.  The  State  comes  to  him  and  says, 
“In  exchange  for  that  monopoly,  you  must  help  pay 
the  public  expenses — so  much  for  every  dollar  that 
we  think  your  farm  is  worth!”  What  is  fair  for  the 
farmer  should  be  fair  for  the  franchise;  but  now  we 
are  told  that  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  will  base 
the  franchise  tax  on  the  net  incomes  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions!  If  this  be  done,  millions  will  be  lost  to  the 
State.  From  the  Governor  down,  our  public  men 
should  either  talk  less  about  what  they  will  do  for 
the  farmer,  or  do  more  for  him! 

4c 

A  man  who  signed  M.  D.  after  his  name,  recently 
wrote  to  a  New  York  daily  paper,  offering  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  relief  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  present 
increase  in  the  price  of  meat.  His  plan  was  for  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  manufacture  of 
oleo,  which  he  described  as  “one  of  the  grandest  food 
products  that  has  ever  been  invented  to  nourish  the 
human  family.”  He  offered  the  opinion  that,  if  re¬ 
strictions  were  taken  from  this  product,  it  could  be 
sold  for  12  cents  a  pound,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
meat.  This  wise  M.  D.  did  not  explain  where  the 
workingman  was  to  get  the  bulk  of  his  muscle- 
makers,  to  offset  the  preponderance  of  fat-formers  in 
the  oleo,  and  he  also  appeared  to  believe  that  oleo 
was  totally  suppressed  by  present  legislation.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  philanthropists  who  are  eager  to 
nourish  the  workingman  upon  oleo  prefer  to  sell  their 
product  under  the  name  of  butter,  at  butter  prices, 
and,  even  before  present  legislative  restrictions  were 
enacted,  they  did  not  appear  wildly  desirous  of  selling 
oleo,  under  its  real  name,  as  low  as  12  cents  a  pound. 
The  fact  is,  oleo  is,  first  of  all,  an  imitation  of,  and 
not  a  substitute  for,  genuine  butter.  If  it  does  not 
imitate  butter  in  appearance,  as  well  as  flavor,  people 
will  not  buy  it.  The  suggestion  that  freedom  in  the 
sale  of  such  stuff  will  lessen  a  workingman’s  need  for 


meat  is  too  absurd  to  need  serious  attention,  but  it  is, 
in  reality,  little  more  absurd  than  some  of  the  other 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  such  spurious  food 
products.  “M.  D.”  may  stand  for  male  donkey! 

4c 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  county  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  are  offering  prizes  in  the  live  stock  exhibits  for 
the  best  grade  males.  Good  judges  protest  against 
this  feature,  but  without  avail.  One  instance  was 

given  of  a  sheep  which  was  clearly  a  mixture  of 

♦ 

Shropshire,  Hampshire  and  some  other  black-faced 
breed.  It  was  a  fine,  big  animal,  as  first  crosses  often 
are,  but  it  would  be  likely  to  ruin  almost  any  flock  of 
sheep  when  used  for  breeding  purposes.  This  plan  of 
encouraging  the  use  of  grade  males  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  every  first-class  stockman.  Good  breed¬ 
ing  concentrates,  it  should  not  scatter. 

* 

A  sort  of  combination  green-goods,  fake  jewelry 
fraud  has  been  brought  to  book  by  the  post  office  au¬ 
thorities  in  this  City.  Fraud  orders  have  been  tissued 
against  Moore  &  Co.,  65  West  Broadway,  and  the 
Bonanza  Jewelry  Co.,  1,822  Park  Avenue.  Their 
method  was  to  send  alluring  circulars  through  the 
mails,  which  led  the  receivers  to  think  that  the  firms 
were  sending  out  counterfeit  money.  If  correspond¬ 
ents  made  inquiries,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  do 
business,  a  genuine  $1  bill  was  sent,  together  with 
prices  for  “green  goods”  in  quantities.  If  money  were 
sent,  a  lot  of«  worthless  jewelry  set  with  green  glass 
was  forwarded.  The  men  perpetrating  this  fraud 
claimed  that  they  were  not  violating  the  postal  laws, 
but  they  showed  that  they  considered  their  business 
dishonest,  because  they  changed  their  firm  name  and 
address  frequently.  They  weren’t  such  mean  frauds, 
however,  as  many  that  are  continually  advertising  in 
so-called  reputable  papers. 

* 

Some  of  the  English  papers  are  seeking  to  revive 
the  old  story  that  the  cow  may  become  an 
oleo  factory.  They  state  that,  when  some  cows  are 
fed  heavily  on  cotton-seed  meal,  the  butter  will  con¬ 
tain  a  fat  so  much  like  cotton  oil  that  a  chemist  can 
hardly  tell  it  from  the  bogus  article  'in  which  cotton 
oil  is  mixed  with  other  fats.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  makes 
the  following  statement  about  this  matter: 

We  have  no  reason,  at  the  present  time,  to  suppose  that 
such  a  thing  can  be  done.  Undoubtedly,  foods  have  an 
influence  upon  butter  in  the  way  of  modifying  the  flavor, 
the  hardness  and  the  melting  point;  but  I  have  never 
known  of  an  instance  where  the  proportions  of  volatile 
and  non-volatile  acids  are  so  changed  as  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  the  butter  was  not  adulterated.  So  far,  the  cow 
cannot  be  fairly  accused  of  being  a  fraud.  If  we  will  all 
be  as  honest  as  she  is,  the  -world  will  have  very  little 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  our  business  ethics. 

“As  honest  as  a  cow”  is  as  true  a  proverb  as  “keen  as 
a  rat”  or  “lazy  as  a  dog.” 

* 

Montana  and  Idaho  recently  passed  rigid  laws  for 
the  inspection  of  nursery  stock.  All  homegrown 
stock  'in  Montana  must  be  fumigated  before  shipping, 
and  all  nursery  stock,  trees,  plants,  vines  and  cut¬ 
tings  shipped  into  the  State  must  be  fumigated  before 
being  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  Such  consignments 
must  be  unpacked  and,  if  covered  with  burlap,  this 
must  be  removed  for  the  fumigation.  All  green  fruits 
and  Citrus  fruits  offered  for  sale  lin  Montana  must 
be  linspected,  and  if  found  free  from  disease  or  in¬ 
festation,  shall  be  passed;  if  not,  shall  be  destroyed 
by  burning.  Fruit  dealers  are  cautioned  against  sell¬ 
ing  or  giving  away  empty  boxes,  packages  or  wrap¬ 
pings  which  have  contained  fruit.  The  law  declares 
that  all  such  packages  or  wrappings  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning.  The  fruit  interests  iin  these  west¬ 
ern  States  are  small  beside  those  of  New  York,  yet 
the  western  fruit  growers  are  more  carefully  pro¬ 
tected! 

* 

A  large  part  of  the  troubles  of  France  are  due, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  dominance  of  the 
army  and  its  adherents.  Its  baleful  influence  seems 
to  have  permeated  every  branch  of  the  government, 
and  the  silly  twaddle  about  the  honor  of  the  army  is 
heard  on  every  hand.  It  would  be  humorous  were  it 
not  such  a  grave  menace  to  the  republic,  for  recent 
developments  have  shown  that,  in  the  army,  are  found 
some  of  the  most  dishonorable  rascals  that  ever  trod 
shoe  leather — and  the  army  sustains  them  in  their 
villainy.  This  country  may  well  learn  a  lesson  from 
her  younger  sister  across  the  sea,  for  the  spirit  of 
militarism  and  conquest  are  rife  in  our  land.  This 
country’s  strength  lies  in  its  illimitable  agricultural 
possibilities,  the  great  manufacturing  opportunities, 
the  industry,  genius  and  home-loving  patriotism  of 
(its  staunch,  God-fearing  people,  and  a  practical  belief 
in  the  common  brotherhood  of  man.  Let  us  not  be 
carried  away  by  the  delusive  visions  of  military  pomp 
and  National  aggrandizement. 


The  New  York  agricultural  law  relating  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  money  to  the  various  fair  associations  is 
loosely  drawn  and  defective.  It  should  be  patched  up 
or  made  over  by  the  next  Legislature.  For  example, 
some  of  the  fairs  receive  more  money  from  the  State 
than  they  pay  out  as  premiums.  This  should  be 
stopped,  and  the  income  from  the  State  should  all  be 
applied  to  premium  payments.  What  else  is  it  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  for?  Again,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
State  should  pay  its  money  for  premiums  on  stock  or 
produce  raised  outside  the  Lorders  of  New  York. 
There  is  little  in  such  a  practice  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  improved  products  in  this  State. 

* 

Farm-reared  men  sometimes  shudder  when  they 
think  of  the  hired  man.  From  him,  they  probably 
learned  first  to  lie  to  their  lathers,  and  almost  to  dis¬ 
respect  their  mothers.  To  hiim,  they  were  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  that  God  did  not  bring  the  baby 
sister  and  lay  her  in  her  beauty  and  innocence  in  her 
mother’s  arms  while  she  slept.  He  told  them  stories 
untrue,  vile,  low,  vulgar,  mean,  and  aroused  dormant 
passions  before  character  was  sufficiently  developed, 
i  he  hired  man  taught  them  to  shirk  work,  neglect 
chores,  and  slight  lessons  when  not  under  the  eye  of 
father  or  teacher.  He,  probably,  gave  the  first  chew  of 
tobacco,  laughed  at  the  subsequent  sickness,  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  habit.  The  hired  man’s  bottle  of  vile 
mm  hid  in  the  haymow  probably  supplied  the  first' 
drink.  The  hired  man  taught  that  the  sin  of  stealing 
was  in  being  caught.  Not  all  hired  men  were  so,  but 
enough  of  them  were  to  deserve  the  indictment  on  a 
farm  the  writer  knew  20  years  ago.  Such  hired  men 
are  bad  enough,  but  worse  yet  is  the  farmer  who 
knowingly  permits  them  to  debauch  Ms  boys! 

4< 

BREVITIES. 

“MARCHING  WITH  DEWEY.” 

A  sound,  like  that  when  billows  blown  across 
The  stormy  ocean  roar  their  life  away 
Against  the  rocks,  arises  from  the  crowd 
that  throngs  the  streets — a  hoarse  exultant  roar 
Ol  victory — a  mad,  half-savage  cry — 

An  echo  from  the  days  of  savagery. 

Thrilling  the  great  heart  of  America. 

Dewey!  The  name  is  in  a  million  throats; 

The  Nation  pours  its  homage  at  his  feet. 

He  comes!  This  white-haired  man,  silent  and  old, 
Who  hears  the  roaring  of  the  frantic  crowd 
With  strange  forebodings,  for  he  knows  full  well 
That  unseen  shapes,  which  he  himself  set  free, 

That  morning  in  Manila  Hay,  march  on. 

Close  at  his  heels,  unheeded  by  the  crowd. 

War,  Greed,  Oppression— ghostly  shapes  are  they, 
Sneaking  within  the  shadow  of  his  fame. 

Marching  unbidden,  waving  evil  hands, 

L  nseen  by  those  who  cheer  them  as  they  go. 

God  give  us  wisdom  for  our  welcoming; 

Honor  the  man,  but  give  us  eyes  to  see 

The  hideous  shapes  that  crawl  behind  his  back. 

That  we  may  curse  them,  lest  in  after  years, 

They  come  in  flesh  and  blood  and,  sneering,  say 
“You  welcomed  us  with  Dewey  years  ago!” 

Well  up  in  Gee — the  near  ox. 

Buff-colored  turkeys  is  the  latest  poultry  bluff. 

A  half  truth  is  often  more  dangerous  than  a  whole  lie. 

Poor  business  to  make  the  boy  sleep  with  the  hired 
man ! 

Pick  the  apples  as  you  would  eggs  this  year— they  will 
be  worth  it. 

The  man  who  dodges  a  solid  fact  most  certainly  plays 
the  baby  act. 

A  Milwaukee  milkman  is  the  first  of  his  trade  to  start 
an  automobile. 

No,  sir— the  institute  speakers  are  not  hired  to  see 
which  can  carry  the  longest  tail. 

What  about  the  plan  of  introducing  new  blood  through 
the  female— buying  hens  instead  of  roosters? 

Oranges  10  for  a  cent  in  Porto  Rico— still  we  don’t  care 
to  live  there.  Better  an  apple  in  New  Jersey. 

Insist  on  fumigated  nursery  stock  when  you  buy.  A 
few  scales  may  escape  fumigation,  but  they  will  be  very 
few. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  give  the  public  a  new 
coin— worth  2 %  cents— half  a  nickel,  quarter  of  a  dime, 
or  the  tenth  of  a  quarter.  We  favor  it. 

A  potato  picker  is  called  for.  It  must  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  potato  and  a  stone,  or  the  farmer 
must  pick  up  all  the  stones  beforehand. 

Every  expert  judge  of  fruit  knows  how  worthless  va¬ 
rieties  are  often  highly  praised  by  enthusiastic  people. 
They  are  often  honest  in  their  praise,  too. 

Avoid  a  fight!  Cross  the  street,  get  away,  swallow  your 
feeling,  “turn  the  other  cheek.”  If  you  are  forced  into 
a  fight,  however,  make  it  worthy  of  its  name! 

A  note  from  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson  informs  us  that  he 
hopes  some  day  to  put  his  notes  on  grape  growing  into 
permanent  book  form.  There  is  no  one  in  the  country 
who  has  done  more  for  grape  culture  than  Prof.  Munson, 
and  we  certainly  hope  that  the  mass  of  information 
which  he  has  collected  may  live  for  many  years  in  type. 

A  Kansas  woman  has  made  a  complete  bonnet,  said  to 
be  handsome,  too,  out  of  corn  husks,  and  this  moves  a 
Kansas  man  to  predict  that,  within  a  few  years,  corn- 
husk  hats  will  be  made  at  factories,  the  same  as  straw 
hats  are  now  made.  This  will  use  up  the  last  by-product 
of  the  corn  except  the  silk,  and  it  is  likely  that  Yankee 
ingenuity  will  find  some  use  for  that. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Near  Manchester,  Ky.,  Mrs.  Chadwell, 
whose  husband  was  murdered  in  the  Philpot-Griffln  feud, 
was  ordered  to  leave  Clay  County  inside  of  24  hours,  her 
poor  little  house  being  riddled  with  bullets  by  the  mob, 
and  all  her  stock  being  killed.  The  murdered  man’s 
brother  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  mob.  .  .  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  the  California  State  Board  of  Health  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  a  quarantine  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  prevent  human  beings  and  domestic  animals 
with  tuberculosis  from  entering  the  State.  It  is  asserted 
that  tuberculosis  is  spreading  rapidly  among  native-born 
Californians,  and  that  the  number  of  consumptives  who 
seek  southern  California  for  their  health  constitute  a 
source  of  danger.  .  .  A  nitro-glycerine  factory  at  Lima, 
Ohio,  was  blown  to  atoms  by  an  explosion  September  14; 
no  lives  were  lost.  .  .  The  town  of  Northwood,  N.  D., 
was  destroyed  by  Are  September  12;  loss  $200,000.  The 
fire  originated  in  the  careless  use  of  gasoline.  .  .  A  vio¬ 
lent  hurricane  swept  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  Septem¬ 
ber  14;  40  lives  known  to  be  lost,  and  much  shipping  and 
fishing  gear  destroyed.  .  .  A  train  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  plunged  through  a  bridge  near  Nebraska 
City,  Neb.,  September  15,  and  three  men  were  burned  to 
death.  .  .  A  marl  bed  covering  400  acres,  and  from  10 
to  12  feet  thick,  has  been  discovered  at  Fish  Lake,  Ind. 
Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  own  the  property.  .  .  A  head- 
end  collision  between  freight  trains  at  Delta,  Mich.,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  on  the  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Western 
Railroad,  caused  a  loss  of  $80,000  and  delayed  all  traffic. 
.  .  Another  riot  among  white  and  colored  miners  oc¬ 
curred  at  Carterville,  Ill.,  September  16.  Seven  men  were 
killed,  one  mortally  wounded,  and  several  others  hurt. 
The  trouble  began  when  some  negroes  from  another  town 
came  to  visit  friends  among  non-union  miners;  they  were 
ordered  to  leave  by  the  whites,  and  the  fight  resulted.  .  . 
Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  the  Minneapolis  flour  mill  operator, 
died  in  that  city,  of  heart  disease,  September  17.  .  . 
September  18.  33  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  reported 
at  Key  West.  There  are  now  about  400  cases,  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  being  30  to  40  a  day.  .  .  A  case  of  small¬ 
pox  appeared  in  the  Thirty-first  Infantry,  which  was  to 
start  for  Manila  September  18,  from  San  Francisco,  and 
the  regiment  is  being  held  for  fear  of  further  cases.  .  . 
All  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  Fall  festival 
at  Chicago  were  suspended  September  18,  because  the 
labor  unions  say  that  they  will  cause  a  general  strike. 
The  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  cornerstone  to 
be  used  for  the  Federal  building  was  cut  by  non-union 
labor.  September  19,  a  general  strike  was  declared  on 
the  Federal  building.  .  .  Men  employed  in  repairing 
heating  apparatus  in  11  Chicago  public  schools  went  on 
strike  September  18,  because  non-union  men  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  these  schools  will  have  to  be  closed  unless 
the  trouble  is  speedily  settled.  .  .  The  packinghouses 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Company  at  Good  Ground,  L. 
I.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  September  17;  loss  $145,000.  .  . 
The  Chickasaw  Legislature,  in  Indian  Territory,  is  dis¬ 
cussing  raising  the  price  of  a  marriage  license  from  $50 
to  $1,000.  .  .  The  steamship  Cherokee,  of  the  Clyde  Line, 
bound  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  Boston,  went  ashore 
September  19,  on  Naushon  Island,  Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 
A  dense  fog  prevailed.  No  lives  were  lost.  .  .  Striking 
miners  set  fire  to  the  property  of  the  Dayton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton,  Tenn.,  September  19,  causing  a  loss  of 
$50,000.  .  .  At  New  Goshen,  Ind.,  C.  C.  Ryan,  while 
prospecting  for  gravel  on  his  farm,  unearthed  a  vein  of 
copper  ore.  .  .  A  big  sawmill  and  lumber  plant  at  Cas- 
torland,  N.  Y.,  was  burned  September  19;  loss  $200,000.  .  . 
Severe  earthquakes  visited  the  Alaskan  coast  September 
3  and  September  10,  extending  from  the  Lynn  Canal  to 
the  Aleutian  Archipelago.  Several  islands  have  settled 
from  20  to  25  feet,  so  as  to  be  almost  entirely  submerged, 
even  at  low  tide.  Portions  of  the  sea  bed  appear  to  have 
been  forced  up  to  a  corresponding  height,  rendering  por¬ 
tions  between  Yakutat  and  Juneau,  formerly  of  safe 
depth,  no  longer  navigable. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— September  14,  there  was  an¬ 
other  rise  in  the  price  of  dressed  beef;  carcass js  increased 
within  two  days  from  9%  to  10*4  cents  a  pound.  Cattle 
on  the  hoof  were  bringing  from  $6.60  to  $6.85  per  100  pounds 
in  Chicago.  One  feeder  was  reported  who  brought  2,000 
fat  cattle  to  Chicago.  They  had  cost  him  $32  a  head  to 
deliver  in  Chicago,  and  they  sold  for  $60  to  $80  a  head, 
in  lots  of  300.  .  .  The  Wisconsin  State  Fair  opened  at 
Milwaukee  September  12,  with  a  large  attendance.  A 
good-roads  conference  will  be  held  in  connection  with  it, 
and  a  practical  lesson  given  in  road-making.  .  .  In¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Texas  State  land  officers  shows  that 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  stolen  by  landgrabbers  on 
the  western  plains,  and  the  State  will  bring  suit  to  re¬ 
cover  such  lands.  .  .  The  Pennsylvania  State  Millers’ 
Association  held  its  annual  session  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
September  13.  Col.  Asher  Miner,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
was  elected  president  of  the  association.  .  .  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  exhausted  its  present  appropriation 
for  rural  free  delivery,  and  must  wait  for  a  new  appro¬ 
priation  before  extending  the  service.  .  .  A  heavy  frost 
killed  potato  vines,  late  corn,  and  buckwheat  in  Michi¬ 
gan  September  14.  Fall  pastures  were  injured  in  Illinois, 
late  potatoes  and  buckwheat  in  Wisconsin.  In  some 
parts  of  Michigan  it  is  said  that  75  per  cent  of  the  late 
potatoes  were  ruined.  .  .  Georgia  is  beginning  a  vigor¬ 
ous  campaign  against  the  sale  of  oleo  in  that  State.  .  . 
Flour  millers  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  have  decided  to  make  an  advance  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  price  of  flour  October  1.  .  .  The  first  sale  of  1899 
hops  on  the  Pacific  coast  occurred  at  North  Yakima, 
Wash.,  September  7,  the  price  being  13%  cents.  The 
heavy  rains  caused  much  anxiety  about  the  crop,  but  It 
is  said  to  be  high  in  quality,  and  larger  than  last  year. 

.  .  The  New  Jersey  cranberry  marshes  are  said  to  have 
suffered  through  the  frosts  September  12-14.  .  .  The 
British  government  is  making  large  purchases  of  mules 
in  Kentucky,  presumably  for  army  use  in  tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  .  .  The  Grange  picnic  at  Centerhall,  Pa.,  be¬ 
ginning  September  18,  was  a  great  success.  There  was  a 
fine  display  of  poultry  and  live  stock.  Over  200  families 
took  tents  at  the  grounds  for  the  week.  Leonard  Rhone 
is  Master  of  the  organization.  .  .  The  National  Vege¬ 
tarian  Congress  was  held  at  London,  England,  September 


11-16.  .  .  At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  held  in  New 
York  September  5-7,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Prof.  Leonard  Pearson,  dean  of  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  secretary,  Dr.  S.  Stewart,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  treas¬ 
urer,  Dr.  W.  H.  Lowe,  Paterson,  N.  J.  .  .  Erie  County,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  quarantined  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rabies  among 
domestic  animals.  All  such  animals,  which  have  been 
exposed  to  the  disease,  must  be  quai'antined  for  60  days. 
.  .  The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  De¬ 
cember  4-5.  H.  Hayward,  State  College,  Pa.,  is  seci'etary. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  transport  Tartar  was  released  by 
the  British  authorities  at  Hongkong,  after  examination, 
it  being  found  that  she  was  no  more  crowded  than  other 
transports.  The  detention  was  caused  by  complaints  of 
discharged  regulars,  who  protested  to  the  British  au¬ 
thorities  against  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  transport. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  are  Americans  at  Hongkong 
who  are  aiding  the  Filipino  Junta.  .  .  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  work  of  the  American  Commission  was 
a  failure.  Their  negotiations  with  Aguinaldo  not  only 
gave  him  a  chance  to  rest  and  recuperate  his  forces,  but 
also  enabled  him  to  give  his  followers  the  impression 
that  we  were  suing  for  peace.  .  .  A  Spaniard,  who  has 
been  held  prisoner  by  the  Filipinos,  says  that  Lieut. 
Gilmore  and  other  American  prisoners  are  at  Bigan; 
that  they  are  sick  and  half-starved,  and  cannot  hold  out 
much  longer.  .  .  The  Chinese  government  has  entered 
a  protest  against  Gen.  Otis’s  order  excluding  Chinese 
from  the  Philippines.  This  has  caused  deep  umbrage  at 
Pekin,  being  in  violation  of  existing  treaties  and  inter¬ 
national  law.  .  .  September  19,  Aguinaldo  asked  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Gen.  Otis.  He  offers  to  release  Lieut.  Gil¬ 
more  and  the  other  American  prisoners  without  an  ex¬ 
change.  .  .  .  The  gunboat  Paragua  had  a  sharp  en¬ 
gagement  with  insurgents  on  Lingayen  Gulf,  September 
14. 

CUBA.— The  steamer  Vigilancia  arrived  at  Havana  Sep¬ 
tember  11  from  New  York;  among  the  passengers  was  one 
sick  man,  who  was  taken  ashore,  where  he  died  five  days 
later  from  yellow  fever.  The  steamer  was  fumigated. 
.  .  Every  cart  driver  in  Havana  went  on  strike  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  and  the  transportation  of  goods  is  at  a  complete 
standstill.  The  chief  complaint  of  the  drivers,  who  are 
all  Spaniards,  is  that  the  Cuban  policemen  are  unneces¬ 
sarily  harsh  and  abusive  in  enforcing  municipal  regula¬ 
tions.  The  agitation  to  force  a  general  strike  continues. 
.  .  At  Regia,  27  Cubans  have  been  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  attempting  to  lynch  12  Spaniards,  who  were  celebrating 
some  local  event  with  a  dinner  party. 

PORTO  RICO.— Recent  statistics  give  the  number  of  in¬ 
digent  poor  as  291,089;  sick,  11,858;  dead,  as  a  result  of  the 
hurricane,  2,619;  number  of  men  working  for  food,  11,713; 
rations  issued  each  week,  293,147.  It  is  officially  reported 
that  thousands  of  men  are  drawing  rations  and  refusing 
to  work.  The  planters  are  grumbling,  because  they  can¬ 
not  get  men  to  work,  and  it  is  advocated  that  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  Government  supplies  be  stopped.  Gov.-Gen. 
Davis  admits  that  thousands  of  undeserving  persons  are 
being  fed,  but  says  that,  if  the  Government  stop  giving 
out  food,  other  thousands  of  deserving  people  will  starve. 
He  intends  to  enforce  more  stringent  regulations  on  this 
point  hereafter. 

FOREIGN.— During  a  panic  in  a  synagogue  at  Kalisch, 
Poland,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  September  14,  32  per¬ 
sons  were  crushed  to  death.  The  panic  was  caused  by 
the  upsetting  of  a  lamp.  .  .  Active  fighting  is  going  on 
in  Venezuela,  between  the  government  and  revolution¬ 
ary  forces.  .  .  The  French  High  Court  of  Justice  has 
begun  the  trial  of  22  prominent  politicians,  charged  with 
plotting  to  overthrow  the  existing  government.  The  Due 
d’Orleans,  pretender  to  the  throne,  is  accused  of  com¬ 
plicity.  .  .  The  bubonic  plague  has  broken  out  at  Asun¬ 
cion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay.  .  .  President  Loubet 
signed  the  pardon  of  Capt.  Dreyfus  September  19.  The 
pardon  is  generally  regarded  as  an  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  government  that  the  verdict  was  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  evidence. 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Meeting. 

Part  II. 

Nomenclature  of  fruits  was  discussed  at  length  in 
papers  by  Professors  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  Vermont,  and 
T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas.  This  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  matters  to  handle  with  which  the  pomologist  has 
to  deal.  There  are  so  many  synonyms  and  mistakes, 
and  such  a  persistency  on  the  part  of  so  many  orig¬ 
inators  and  others  to  blunder  and  perpetuate  ill-ad¬ 
vised  and  mistaken  names,  that  it  seems  like  a  hope¬ 
less  task  to  endeavor  to  remedy  matters.  The  nur¬ 
serymen  are  largely  to  blame  for  much  of  this  trou¬ 
ble.  If  they  would  follow  the  properly  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  instead  of  local  suggestions  and  their  own 
notions,  much  trouble  to  themselves  and  others  would 
be  prevented.  The  Division  of  Pomology,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Catalogue  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  are  acting  in  conjunction  in  this 
work,  and  there  is  a  list  of  all  the  names  and  syn¬ 
onyms  of  fruits  cultivated  in  this  country  in  the 
office  of  the  former,  which  is  the  basis  of  reference. 
This  can  be  utilized  by  every  one  who  will  take  the 
slight  trouble  to  write  to  the  Pomologist  and  learn 
which  are  the  true  names  and  which  the  synonyms. 
In  case  of  the  naming  of  a  new  fruit,  consultation  is 
always  essential,  for  there  is  a  chance  in  almost  every 
case  that  the  proposed  name  may  have  been  previous¬ 
ly  used  for  another  variety  of  the  same  class.  A  little 
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writing  would  prevent  the  confusion.  Such  confusion 
is  growing  yearly,  and  it  should  not  be  so. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Buds  in  Fruit 
Plants  was  most  happily  and  instructively  treated  by 
Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby,  of  Ohio.  He  explained  how  the 
bud  was  but  the  rudimentary  branch  or  flower,  or 
cluster  of  flowers,  and  how  constitutional  vigor  had 
much  to  do  with  its  normal  development.  Fertility 
in  the  soil  is  essential  to  proper  bud  development. 
The  debilitating  influences  of  too  heavy  crops  were 
sure  to  be  felt  in  subsequent  years. 

Whitening  to  Prevent  Frost. 

Relation  of  Color  to  the  Flower  Buds  of  the  Peach 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten,  of 
Missouri.  This  matter  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
the  speaker  by  spraying  the  bare  trees  with  white¬ 
wash  several  times  during  the  Winter  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  retarding  development.  Delicate  ther¬ 
mometers  were  made  and  inserted  within  the 
twigs  of  both  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees  to  de¬ 
termine  the  differences  in  temperature.  In  every 
case,  the  whitened  branches  had  absorbed  less  heat 
from  the  sun  than  those  not  whitened.  The  darker 
the  branches,  that  is,  the  more  red  color  in  the  bark, 
the  higher  the  temperature.  But  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  the  spraying  does  not  pay,  judging  by  the 
experiments  so  far  made.  The  rains  wash  off  the 
coating,  so  that  at  least  three  sprayings  are  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  coating  comes  off  the  buds,  which  are 
the  most  important  to  be  covered,  the  renewal  is 
necessary,  and  their  swelling  is  likely  to  cause  this 
to  occur.  Another  objection  is  the  cost  of  the  appli¬ 
cations,  which  usually  overbalance  the  probability  of 
benefit  from  late  blooming  of  the  peach  trees. 

The  cultivation  of  the  blueberry  was  very  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson,  of  Maine.  From  ex¬ 
periments  made  it  seems  probable  that  this  delicious 
fruit  will  eventually  become  one  of  our  best  garden 
berries,  when  its  culture  is  properly  understood. 

There  were  two  evening  addresses,  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  pictures,  that  were  exceedingly  instruc¬ 
tive  and  entertaining.  The  first  was  by  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Webber,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  on  Systematic  Plant  Breeding.  He  showed  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  the  trees  and  foliage  of  dif¬ 
ferent  crosses  that  had  been  made  between  the  sweet 
orange  and  the  Trifoliata,  which  is  deciduous  and 
hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate  of  Maryland  un¬ 
harmed.  It  is  the  confident  expectation  that  varieties 
will  be  eventually  produced  which  wiill  bear  good  fruit 
and  be  hardier  than  any  of  those  now  in  existence. 
Hybrid  pineapples  are  also  being  produced.  These  ex¬ 
periments  are  being  conducted  at  the  stations  in 
Florida. 

New  Fruits  from  Abroad. 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle,  of  the  same  department  of 
our  Government  service,  who  recently  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  to  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  told  about  the  fruits  he  had  seen  in  his 
travels,  and  showed  many  rare  pictures  taken  by  him¬ 
self.  The  fig  and  date  palm  were  prominent  among 
them.  He  visited  the  famous  fig  orchards  inland 
from  Smyrna,  on  the  Mediterranean,  got  cuttings  of 
the  trees,  and  growihg  trees  with  the  insect  (blas- 
tophaga),  that  polleniizes  the  edible  figs,  all  of  which 
he  forwarded  to  this  country.  In  Algeria,  he  got 
rooted  suckers  from  the  best  bearing  date  palms, 
which  were  also  sent  forward,  thus  supplementing  the 
importations  of  the  same  that  were  made  by  the 
writer  in  1889,  and  which  latter  were  the  first  choice 
date  trees,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  ever  landed  on 
this  hemisphere  in  a  living  condition.  The  effort  to 
grow  these  dates  is  being  made  with  much  promise  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Arizona  and  California. 

There  were  many  other  excellent  addresses,  but  the 
time  for  discussions  which  should  have  followed  them 
and  nearly  all  others  was  far  too  limited,  and  gen¬ 
erally,  not  permitted  at  all. 

The  old  officers  were  elected  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  first  vice  president  as  an  honor  which  was  well 
due  to  so  venerable  and  distinguished  a  horticultur¬ 
ist.  President  C.  L.  Watrous,  of  Iowa,  conducted  the 
meetings  fin  an  able  manner.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  able 
and  industrious  secretary.  The  report  of  the  treas¬ 
urer  showed  a  net  balance  in  the  treasury  of  over 
$600,  with  a  sure  and  increasing  income  from  mem¬ 
bership  fees  and  legacies.  The  next  meeting  is  likely 
to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  connection  wfith 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  two  years  hence,  al¬ 
though  there  were  many  urgent  invitations  to  hold  it 
elsewhere,  prominent  among  them  being  one  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  pressed  in  person  by  a  delegation 
from  there.  At  either  place  there  will  be  a  good  meet¬ 
ing,  for  the  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  in 
able  hands,  and  is  being  impelled  forward  by  the 
gigantic  interests  of  fruit  culture  in  America,  both 
commercial  and  amateur.  n.  e.  v.  d. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Most  all  great  men,  so  I  have  heard,  has 
been  the  ones  ’at  got 

The  least  amount  o’  learnin’  by  a  flickerin’ 
pitch  pine  knot; 

An’  many  a  darin’  boy  like  me  grows  up 
to  be  a  fool. 

An’  never  ’mounts  to  nothin’  ’cause  he’s 
got  to  go  to  school. 


I  don’t  see  how  my  parents  kin  make  the 
big  mistake 

O’  keeping  down  a  boy  like  me  ’at’s  got  a 
name  to  make! 

It  ain’t  no  wonder  boys  is  bad,  an’  balky 
as  a  mule; 

Life  ain’t  worth  livin’  if  you’ve  got  to 
waste  your  time  in  school. 

I’d  like  to  be  regarded  as  “The  Terror  of 
the  Plains!’’ 

I'd  like  to  hear  my  victims  shriek  an’ 
clank  their  prison  chains! 

I’d  like  to  face  the  enemy  with  gaze  serene 
an’  cool, 

An’  wipe  ’em  off  the  earth;  but  pshaw!  I 
got  to  go  to  school. 


What  good  is  ’rithmetic  an’  things,  ex¬ 
ceptin’  jes’  for  girls, 

Er  them  there  Fauntleroys  ’at  wears  their 
hair  in  curls? 

An’  if  my  name  is  never  seen  on  his’try’s 
page,  why,  you’ll 

Remember  ’at  it’s  all  because 't  got  to  go 


to  school. 


—Brooklyn  Eagle. 

* 


A  woman’s  organization  called  the 
Golden  Cord  has  for  its  framework  five 
simple  rules,  which  might  well  be 
adopted  by  every  woman  who  wishes  to 
live  up  to  the  best  in  herself  and  in 
others.  These  rules  are;  1,  I  will  be 
loving  and  lovable;  2,  I  will  be  pure  in 
heart,  mind  and  body;  3,  I  will  pity  and 
help  the  poor  and  weak;  4,  I  will  be 
kind  to  dumb  animals;  5,  I  will  avoid 
all  shams. 

* 


An  old-fashioned  recipe  from  “York 
State”  is  Catskill  preserves,  made  of 
plums  and  mapl6  sugar.  The  maple 
sugar  is  melted  in  a  little  water,  and 
cooked  with  the  plums,  pound  for  pound. 
The  flavor  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
other  preserves,  and  is  generally  liked. 
Doubtless  it  originated  in  the  old  days, 
when  the  farm  was  expected  to  supply 
everything  used  in  the  family,  and 
“boughten”  sugar  would  have  been  an 
extravagance,  to  use  in  preserving. 

* 

A  species  of  Summer  sausage  may  be 
made,  where  one  has  an  abundance  of 
side  meat,  by  taking  equal  quantities  of 
salt  pork  and  lean  beef,  running  the 
meat  through  a  meat  chopper,  and  sea¬ 
soning  to  taste.  If  the  pork  is  salty,  no 
more  salt  will  be  needed,  but  pepper  and, 
if  desired,  some  ground  herbs  may  be 
added.  This  sausage  meat  is  not  trou¬ 
blesome  to  prepare,and  makes  a  pleasant 
change.  A  mixture  of  beef  and  pork 
forms  what  is  known  in  England  as  Ox¬ 
ford  sausage. 

♦ 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  tells  how 
Professor  Helen  Campbell,  who  until  a 
year  ago  occupied  the  chair  of  Domestic 
Economics  in  the  Kansas  University, 
lectured  one  evening  before  a  literary 
society  in  an  out-of-the-way  town.  At 
the  end  of  the  address,  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  a  tall,  gaunt  woman,  said  aloud: 

“Well!  I  thought  I  was  going  to  learn 
something,  but  it  was  just  a  lot  of  or¬ 
dinary  housekeeping  mixed  up  with 
long  words  nobody  could  understand! 

That  was  rather  an  uncomplimentary 
speech,  yet  it  expresses  exactly  the  view 
taken  of  domestic  science  by  many  very 
excellent  housekeepers.  One  teacher  of 
domestic  science  tells  us  that  one  of 
the  commonest  rebuffs  she  receives  is  to 
be  told  by  women  whom  she  tries  to  in¬ 
terest  that  they  already  know  how  to 
cook  and  keep  house,  and  that  they  can 
learn  plenty  of  new  recipes  without 
paying  a  cooking  teacher  to  tell  them. 


They  do  not  realize  that  the  great  work 
of  such  a  teacher  consists  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  principles  to  common 
things,  which  will  render  the  best  way 
the  easiest.  One  of  the  best  pleas  ever 
made  for  science  in  household  work  is 
the  tirade  of  the  old  woman-hating 
schoolmaster  in  Adam  Bede,  who  as¬ 
serts  that  many  a  woman  will  make 
bread  for  years  without  ever  real¬ 
izing  that  the  heat  of  the  oven  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  time  required  for 
baking. 

* 

A  Japanese  housekeeper  who  is  try¬ 
ing  to  live  in  the  American  mode  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  that  she  thought  there 
is  a  good  deal  ot  trouble  about  Amer¬ 
ican  housekeeping — an  opinion  which 
would  be  indorsed  by  housekeepers  who 
are  to  the  manor  born.  In  Japan,  it  is 
never  the  custom  to  make  a  display  of 
all  the  bric-a-brac  and  ornaments  at 
once;  some  specially  choice  piece  is  dis¬ 
played,  and  everything  else  is  stored 
away.  If  guests  express  a  wish  to  see 
any  special  article,  it  is  shown  to  them, 
but  is  not  kept  around  for  general  dis¬ 
play.  One  can  imagine  how  this  simpli¬ 
fies  the  care  of  a  house.  The  absence 
of  carpets  and  heavy  hangings,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  furnishing,  all  tend  to 
make  the  work  light.  When  we  con¬ 
trast  American  and  Japanese  methods, 
we  may  readily  see  that  the  Oriental 
housekeeper  has  much  the  best  of  it. 

* 

Among  the  strange  edibles  brought 
into  this  country  by  the  Chinese,  are  sea 
cucumbers,  known  also  as  tripang  (the 
Malay  name),  or  b6che  de  mer,  literally 
translated  sea  spade.  They  are  a  species 
of  giant  sea  snail,  disgusting  creatures, 
to  us,  when  viewed  from  a  culinary 
standpoint,  and  come  from  the  East 
Indies.  Tripang  fishing  is  quite  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Malay  industry,  the  creatures 
being  dried  in  the  hot  sun.  The  tripang 
is  said  to  become  a  mass  of  gelatine,  like 
a  calf’s  head,  when  stewed  long  enough, 
and  the  Chinese  use  it  in  soup  and  in 
other  dishes.  Personally,  we  would 
rather  be  excused  from  a  dish  of  tri¬ 
pang,  but  without  doubt  the  prejudice 
is  merely  a  question  of  taste,  for  the 
beche  de  mer  is  not  really  any  uglier 
than  our  familiar  lobster.  Indeed,  we 
knew  one  old  lady  who  always  refused 
to  taste  lobster,  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  hideous  sea  monster  was  never  in¬ 
tended  for  the  food  of  Christian  people. 

* 

How  are  you  going  to  amuse  yourself 
this  coming  Winter?  If  living  in  a 
small  community,  or,  still  more,  in  a 
locality  where  the  homes  are  isolated, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  long,  dark  even¬ 
ings  when  it  is  possible  to  feel  very 
lonesome  if  no  special  interests  have 
been  provided.  Winter  is  the  best  time 
for  a  farmer’s  family  to  take  up  a  course 
of  reading,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  de¬ 
cide  now  whether  there  is  anything  in 
this  line  which  would  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  the  family  circle.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ar¬ 
range  some  amusements  for  the  young 
people,  in  which  the  whole  family  may 
join.  There  are  plenty  of  inexpensive 
games  which  will  provide  innocent 
amusement,  and  when  young  people  are 
accustomed  to  joining  in  such  recrea¬ 
tions  at  home,  they  do  not  feel  so  awk¬ 
ward  and  diffident  among  strangers.  If 
it  is  understood  that  one  evening  in 
each  week  is  given  up  to  family  socia¬ 
bility,  when  each  member  of  the  home 
circle  exerts  himself  to  give  pleasure  to 
the  whole,  the  long  Winter  evenings 
will  lose  much  of  their  dullness.  A  mis¬ 
take  many  families, fall  into  is  that  of 
imagining  that  they  need  not  exert 


themselves  to  be  agreeable  in  the  home 
circle.  This  is  a  very  grave  error;  sure¬ 
ly,  if  we  are  willing  to  be  pleasant,  amus¬ 
ing  and  courteous  to  the  stranger  within 
our  gates,  there  is  a  still  greater  reason 
to  show  the  same  qualities  to  our  own 
household.  So  many  country  homes 
must,  during  the  Winter,  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  themselves  for  social 
pleasures,  and  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
leave  this  side  of  home  life  to  neglect. 


Two  Queries  Answered. 

Canning  Tomatoes. 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes  in  glass  jars?  f.  g. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — To  can  tomatoes,  select  firm, 
ripe,  but  not  over-ripe  fruit,  wipe  clean, 
and  cut  out  the  hard  part  of  the  stem 
end.  Pack  the  fruit  into  jars,  without 
peeling,  cutting  them  just  enough  to 
get  the  pieces  in.  Pour  in  cold  water 
enough  to  reach  one-fourth  up  the 
height  of  the  jar,  lay  the  covers  over 
the  top,  but  do  not  screw  them  down. 
Put  some  pieces  of  board  on  the  bottom 
of  the  wash  boiler,  stand  the  jars  on  the 
boards,  and  put  in  enough  water  to 
reach  nearly  half  way  up  the  side  of  the 
jars.  Set  on  the  stove,  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  After  boiling  for  five  minutes, 
take  off,  fill  the  jars  brim  full  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  screw  the  tops  on.  Keep 
in  a  cool,  dry,  dark  place.  The  skins 
slip  away  very  easily  when  the  tomato 
is  removed  from  the  jars.  According  to 
our  experience,  if  the  tomatoes  are  left 
unpeeled  for  canning,  the  loss  by  fer¬ 
mentation  is  very  small,  whereas  a 
friend  who  always  peels  them  says  her 
loss  amounts  to  50  per  cent. 

Cider  Jelly. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  cider 
jelly?  e.  t. 

Pennville,  Ind. 

Ans. — The  cider  should  be  perfectly 
fresh,  and  strained  through  enough 
thicknesses  of  flannel  to  be  entirely 
freed  from  pomace.  Boil  in  well- 
cleaned  copper  vessels,  the  shallower 
the  better.  Boil  rapidly,  skimming 
carefully,  until  sufficiently  reduced  to 
jell.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  cool¬ 
ing  a  little  in  a  dish.  If  too  sour  for 
taste,  sugar  may  be  dissolved  in  hot 
cider  to  the  consistency  of  thick  syrup, 
and  added  a  short  time  before  removing 
from  the  stove.  As  soon  as  finished, 
pour  off,  and  refill  the  vessel;  if  fresh 
cider  is  added  as  it  boils  away,  the  long 
exposure  to  heat  will  make  the  product 
dark  and  waxy,  rather  than  a  jelly. 
Quick,  rapid  boiling  of  fresh  cider  is  the 
secret  of  good  cider  jelly.  The  apples 
should  be  sound  and  ripe,  and  carefully 
selected  for  flavor.  A  mixture  of  three- 
fourths  Roxbury  Russet  and  one-fourth 
Tolman  Sweet,  or  one-half  Russet,  one- 
fourth  Tolman,  and  one-fourth  Spitzen- 
burg,  makes  a  fine  jelly.  Where  a  house¬ 
keeper  expects  to  make  a  quantity  of 
this  jelly,  it  is  well  to  have  a  shallow 
copper  pan  made  for  the  purpose,  which 
may  be  large  enough  to  project  an  inch 
beyond  the  top  of  the  stove  on  each  side. 
This  allows  rapid  boiling,  without  so 
much  danger  of  boiling  over.  When  put 
into  glasses,  try  to  cool  the  jelly  rapidly, 
in  a  cold  place.  Some  of  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  makers  of  apple  jelly  sulphurize 
the  juice  and  pomace  as  it  comes  from 


the  mill,  to  prevent  its  discoloration. 
They  use  a  shallow  pan  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  admits  cider  continually 
at  one  end,  while  the  jelly  is  drawn  off 
at  the  other. 


....Coming  as  it  does  from  Mrs.  Ellen 
Henrotin,  for  four  years  the  chief  of 
American  club-women,  this  recent  utter¬ 
ance  is  significant:  “The  older  I  grow, 
and  the  more  I  see  of  the  world,  the 
more  firmly  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
inherent  in  the  divine  order  of  society 
that  the  highest  intellect  among  women, 
the  best  she  has  to  offer,  should  be 
given  to  the  home.” 

_ Health  is  the  average  man’s  capi¬ 
tal.  Sickness  is  a  prime  source  of  want. 
The  deaths  from  preventable  disease 
represent  a  yearly  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  many  applicants  rejected 
for  physical  causes  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  for  positions  in  the  army  and 
navy  show  the  low  average  standard  of 
health.  Our  experience  in  camps  and  in 
the  field  during  the  late  war  indicates 
the  popular  ignorance  of  hygiene.  The 
facts  recently  published  in  relation  to 
food  adulteration  and  the  prevalence  of 
consumption,  together  with  the  dis¬ 
graceful  condition  of  the  slums  of  most 
great  cities,  demonstrate  the  need  of 
sanitary  enlightenment.  Mr.  Carnegie 
could  perform  no  greater  service  than  to 
expend  some  of  his  fortune  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. — Chas.  F.  Wingate. 


ooo  t°.  be 

Given 
in  Cash  Away 

On  the  fifteenth  of  next 
April  to  all  agents  sending 
20  or  more  subscribers  to 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

One  thousand  dollars  to 
the  agent  sending  the  largest 

li£t - $750 - $500 - $400 - ; 

and  so  on. 

764  cash  awards,  together 
with  the  general  fund  of 
$3000, amounting  to$  1 8,000, 
will  be  given  in  addition  to  the 
agent’s  commission  and  the 
special  rebates  for  large  clubs. 
Send  for  full  particulars. 
Profitable  work  all  winter. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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"Work,  for  a 

1  Farmer’s  Boy  | 

Thousands  of  the  most  noted  men  began  life 
on  the  farm.  There  is  no  reason 
3  why  any  farmer’s  boy  cannot  be 
E  successful.  We  guarantee  to  teach 
-  him  by  mail  Survey- 
3  ing,  Engineer- 
:  ing  (Locomotive, 
s  Electrical  or  Ma- 
:  rine),  and  qualify 
3  him  for  a  responsible 
S  position.  Courses  in 
3  Farm  Maohinery  and 
3  all  technical  branches 

|  BY  MAIL 

s  Write  for  pamphlets. 

The  International 
3  Correspondence  Schools 

^80*  12S6,  Heranton,  Pa. 

. . . ill 


THE  MODERATE  PRICE 
of  Waltham  Watches  has  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  one  accurate 
time=keepers  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  watch  movement  particularly 
recommended  is  the  “ RIVERSIDE 
For  sale  by  all  retail  jewelers 
in  any  quality  of  case  desired. 

“  The  Perfected  American  Watch,”  an  illustrated  book,  ot  interesting 
information  about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  waltham,  mass. 
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Viewed  with  Practiced  Eyes. 

A  WOMAN  FARMER  AT  THE  CORNELL  EX¬ 
PERIMENT  STATION. 

Farmers  and  “Book  Farmers.” — On 
September  6,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Though 
living  but  eight  miles  from  this  place, 
I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was  my 
first  visit.  To  say  that  I  was  delighted 
with  the  Kindness  and  courtesy  shown 
me,  would  but  faintly  express  my  senti¬ 
ments.  I  returned  home  full  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  wonder  that  the  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  do  not  cooperate  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  in  this  noble  work. 
Why  is  it  that  the  average  farmer  has 
such  a  horror  of  “book  farming”?  He 
would  refuse  to  employ  any  one  from 
the  different  professions  unless  he  had 
spent  years  in  hard  study.  Why  should 
he  feel  so  differently  about  the  way  his 
own  life-work  is  carried  on?  Being  but 
a  plain  farmer  myself,  I  had  just  conceit 
enough  to  think  that  a  few  words  on 
the  way  farmers  are  treated  at  this  Sta¬ 
tion  might  lead  others  to  follow  my 
example,  and  spend  a  pleasant  and  prof¬ 
itable  day  there. 

Potato  Tests— I  learned,  much  to  my 
regret,  that  Prof.  Bailey  was  absent. 
However,  I  was  presented  to  Mr.  L.  A. 
Clinton,  whose  writings  are  so  familiar 
to  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  I  found  him  busy 
comparing  yields  of  wheat.  Finding  me 
interested,  he  gave  me  some  valuable 
information  as  to  yield  and  varieties. 
He  suggested  that  I  meet  Mr.  Spencer, 
who  has  charge  of  the  extension  work, 
and  whose  bulletins  on  Nature  Study 
are  doing  so  much  to  interest  the  young 
people  in  horticulture.  As  I  had  taken 
the  farmer’s  reading  course  during  the 
Winter,  I  was  very  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  the  people  who  had 
helped  me  to  so  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  From  there,  Mr.  Clinton  and  I 
went  to  the  Cornell  farm.  I  have  only 
time  to  speak  of  a  few  of  the  dozens  of 
things  that  interested  me.  Perhaps  the 
potato  experiments  would  interest  the 
larger  number  of  farmers.  The  varie¬ 
ties  grown  were  seven  rows  of  Mills  En¬ 
durance,  then  one  row  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Clean  culture  was  practiced; 
the  plots  had  been  cultivated  seven 
times,  besides  a  thorough  harrowing  a 
week  after  planting.  I  brought  home  a 
hill  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  am  proud 
to  show  it  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  practical  side  of  the  Station’s 
work.  There  were,  also,  a  number  of 
experiments  in  different  parts  of  the 
farm  with  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  the  Car¬ 
man  potatoes.  Mr.  Clinton  speaks  high¬ 
ly  of  these  varieties.  A  large  plot  of 
ground,  with  about  a  dozen  different 
varieties  of  beans,  just  pulled  and  neatly 
labeled,  was  also  noted. 

Mr.  Hunn  and  His  Strawberries. — 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hunn,  formerly  of  the  Geneva  Station, 
who  will  be  remembered  by  strawberry 
growers  as  the  originator  of  the  Hunn 
strawberry.  He  was  engaged  in  super¬ 
intending  the  potting  of  strawberry 
plants  for  the  greenhouse.  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  as  the  originator  of  the 
New  York.  He  seemed  to  divine  at  once 
how  interested  I  would  be  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  strawberry.  Two  hours 
were  passed  in  the  Experiment  Station’s 
strawberry  plots,  then  came  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  lunch,  so  kindly  given,  that  I  felt 
glad  to  accept.  I  did  not  wonder  so 
much  at  Mr.  Hunn’s  success  when  I  saw 
what  a  helpmate  he  had,  and  the  fine, 
sturdy  family  of  children.  We  visited 
the  plum  orchards,  for  which  Cornell  is 
justly  noted;  about  60  varieties  are  seen 
here  at  their  best.  I  am  fired  with  the 
determination  to  have  just  such  an 
orchard,  though  on  a  smal’  scale. 

Fertilizer  Experiments. — I  tried  the 
fertilizer  experiments,  under  the  direc- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


tion  of  the  Station,  for  three  years. 
Messrs,  a.  L.  Knisely,  J.  L.  Stone  and 
G.  W.  Cavanaugh  have  visited  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this.  When  I  left,  I  was 
given  an  earnest  invitation  to  come 
again,  and  the  assurance  that  my  visit 
would  be  returned,  as  they  expressed 
themselves  as  being  interested  in  ex¬ 
periments  that  I  am  carrying  on,  on  a 
small  scale.  I  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  wheat  experiments,  ‘that,  on  my  re¬ 
turn,  I  started  a  small  plot  of  my  own. 

Women  Farmers  and  Book  Farmers. 
— Two  things  that  impressed  me  most 
were  that  the  expressions  “a  woman 
farmer”  and  “book  farming”  were  con¬ 
sidered  words  to  be  proud  of,  instead  of 
expressions  of  contempt.  One  old  farm¬ 
er  once  told  me  that  it  was  “agin  nater” 
for  a  woman  to  be  a  farmer,  and  mildly 
hinted  that  the  principal  lack  was 
brains.  As  he  never  used  his  while  run¬ 
ning  his  farm  (as  his  crops  plainly 
proved),  I  couldn’t  see  that  his  argu¬ 
ment  held  good.  I  also  noted  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  held  in  such  high  esteem. 
I  know  that  this  may  seem  an  anti¬ 
quated  subject  to  the  lively,  practical 
farmer,  but  I  hope  to  reach  some  that 
have  no  faith  in  “them  college  fellows.” 
The  only  drawback  is  that  such  farmers 
are  not  likely  to  be  subscribers  to  such 
an  up-to-date  paper  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 

M.  G.  YATES. 


Rural  Recipes. 

This  is  the  peach  season,  and  peach 
pie,  peach  cobbler,  peach  pot-pie  and 
peach  shortcake  will  all  be  found  agree¬ 
able;  peach  omelet  will,  however,  give 
a  change.  Here  is  a  recipe  from  the 
Chicago  Record: 

Slice  three  peeled  peaches  thinly  and 
sprinkle  with  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  until  thick, 
add  a  tablespoonful  each  of  sugar  and 
lemon  juice  and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt. 
Whip  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  fold 
lightly  into  the  other  mixture.  Heat  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  the  omelet 
pan,  and  turn  in  the  eggs.  Break  the 
omelet  with  a  fork  as  it  thickens,  spread 
with  the  prepared  peaches,  and  fold.  Set 
in  the  oven  for  a  minute,  and  serve  on  a 
hot  platter. 

Blackberries  and  raisins  cooked  to¬ 
gether  will  make  a  delicious  combina¬ 
tion  for  preserving.  Proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Make  a  syrup  of  one  pound  of 
sugar;  add  two  quarts  of  blackberries 
(the  large,  tart  kind  should  be  used)  and 
one  pint  of  seeded  stewed  raisins.  Boil 
for  10  minutes,  then  skim  out  the  ber¬ 
ries  and  raisins  and  cook  the  syrup  un¬ 
til  thick.  Pour  over  the  fruit,  and  bot¬ 
tle.  A  delicious  combination. 

A  new  way  of  warming  over  boiled 
potatoes  will  prove  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  bill  of  fare.  Made  as  follows,  we 
have  Waldorf  hash:  Cut  one  pint  of  cold 
boiled  potatoes  into  dice;  add  a  half- 


lX7rOULD  you  rather  buy 
'  *  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass,” 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it  ?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass  ;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn’t  good  for  his  business. 

Our  “  Index  ”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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ELEGRAFHY 


Stenography, 
Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, 
etc.,  thoroughly 
taught  at  EASTMAN,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  and  positions  secured.  Catalogue  tree. 
C.  C.  GAINES.  Box  41b,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y. 


teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  good  shaking 
of  pepper;  turn  them  into  the  frying 
pan,  with  one  tablespoonful  of  hot  but¬ 
ter.  When  they  begin  to  brown  add  one 
cupful  of  coarsely  chopped  celery.  Cook 
five  minutes,  stirring  frequently.  When 
the  potatoes  are  nicely  browned,,  serve 
hot,  garnished  with  parsley. 

When  thinking  about  making  Chili 
sauce,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  a 
recipe  for  tomato  mustard,  which  is  a 
very  appetizing  sauce  for  use  with  cold 
meat.  It  is  made  as  follows:  Slice  a 
half-dozen  large  tomatoes  and  boil  half 
an  hour  with  a  small  piece  of  red  pep¬ 
per.  Press  through  a  fine  sieve  and 
season  with  a  small  saltspoonful  each  of 
pepper,  allspice,  cloves,  ginger  and  mace, 
and  a  half-teaspoonful  of  salt.  Boil  up 
well  and  set  aside.  When  it  is  cold  add 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  dry  mustard 
worked  into  a  paste  with  a  little  vine¬ 
gar.  Add  the  same  quantity  of  curry 
powder  and  enough  vinegar  to  make  all 
the  consistency  of  prepared  or  French 
mustard.  Bottle  for  future  use. 

Eggplant  olio  is  a  very  nice  combina¬ 
tion  now  in  season.  Slice  and  fry  crisp¬ 
ly  brown  one  good-sized  eggplant.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  frying  have  three  tomatoes,  cut 
in  halves,  baking  in  the  oven  pulp  side 
uppermost;  spread  lavishly  with  butter, 
each  dusted  with  a  saltspoonful  of  salt 
and  dash  of  pepper  and  piled  high  with 
finely  chopped  onion.  Serve  one  on 
each  slice  of  eggplant. 


CARPETS  FROM  THE  MILL. 

What  do  you  think  of  an  ex¬ 
quisite  book,  showing  Car¬ 
pets,  Rugs,  Art  Squares,  Por¬ 
tieres  and  Lace  Curtains  in 
their  real  colors,  bo  that  by 
looking  at  the  colored  plates 
you  can  tell  exactly  how  the 
goods  would  look  on  your 
llooi  or  at  your  window?  Wo 
issue  such  a  hook,  which  costs 
us  33c.  to  print  and  mail,  hut 
we  send  it  free  to  anyone. 
We  sew  Carpets  free,  prepay 
freight  and  furnish  wadded 
lining  without  charge. 

Why  pay  big  retail  prices  when  you  can  buy  from 
tho  Mill  V  Address  this  way : 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

BALTIMORE,  MB.  Bept.  330 


Vs  Y©yir 

now  wasted  up  chimney 

US,NG  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  £2.00  AMD  UP. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


qemhabts  IMPROVED  KNITTER 

.WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
or  factory  yarns, equal  toliand  knit¬ 
ting.  C  heap.  Practical, 81  in  pie. 
^Illustrated  instruction  teaches 
you  all  about  it.  Only  machine 
made  with  IPBBWQ  ATTACH¬ 
MENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
.  _  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mon¬ 

ey  for  agents.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address, 
J.  E.  CEARHART,  CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


A  TURKISH  ROOM  FOR  $5. 

ENDORSED  BY  :|0,000  PHYSICIANS. 
Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lailrlppe,  and 
all  Kiood,  Skin,  Nerve,  and  Kidney  Diseases. 
You  cantakc  Turkish, ,  Itussian,  Perfumed ,  Min¬ 
eral  or  Medicated  Baths,  for  tic.  each  at  home. 

May  save  you  in  doctors’  bills. 

THE  SOROSIS  BATH  CABINET 
is  guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisjfaction^on  30 
days'  trial,  or  money  refunded ,  Price,  in¬ 
cluding  Face  Steamer,  Heater,  etc.  Bonanza 
for  Agents.  Write  for  12  ft.  of  testimonials  and 
40  reasons  why  yon  should  buy  a  Sorosis  Cabinet.  Beware  of 
cheap  imitations.  They  ar s  dear  at  any  price. 

P.  C,  Lewis  Co. ,  Box  L,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ruby  Jeweled 

Elgin  Watches 

have  a  lifetime  of  accurate  service — the 
test  of  thirty-five  years  having  gained 
for  them  tho  title  of 

“The  World’s  Standard.” 

Sold  by  jewelers  everywhere.  An 
Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
“Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— 
fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  new  free  booklet. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO..  Elgin,  III. 


i  ftiHi  muni 

while  time  endures,  there  is  hourly  need 
for  knowing  the  correct  time. 


B.  *cB. 

new  silks — 

treasures  of  styles 

75c.  yard. 

Fine  quality  new  Fancy  Taffeta 
Silks. 

Superb  color  tone. 

Rich  effect. 

Sixty  different  styles. 

Everyone  specially  selected. 

Plain  Taffetas  with  different 
color  stripes  —  novelty  striped 
Taffetas — colored  Taffetas  with 
fancy  cord  effects — rich  lustrous 
Taffetas  with  self  color  cross  cords 

High  colors  for  evening.  Smart 
combinations  with  tone  and  char¬ 
acter  for  day  wear. 

Handsome  effective  newness. 

Silks  bought  for  cash — sold  for 
a  small  profit — and  value  you’ll 
find  of  intimate  concern  to  your 
pocketbook. 

What  styles  do  you  prefer  we 
send  samples  of  ? 

Thousands  of  pieces  other  new 
silks — and  fine  new  Dress  goods 
and  Black  goods. 

Send  for  the  new  illustrated 
catalogue. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


NO  GASH  REQUIRED \ 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

'-WE  TRUST  YOU- 

r  Sewing 


^$9.00  Buys  aJ]^)>Victor  J^chj 

(viCTORllHwith  full  set  of  best  attachments.  Adapted 
to  lightor  heavy  work,  (iuariin teed 
for  20  years.  We  make  35  DIF¬ 
FERENT  STYLES  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

|22i0(^Buya^  * Victor 

CHURCH  OR  PARLOR  ORGAN. 

Guaranteed  for  26  years.  Free  Trial. 

WE  MAKE  24  STYLES  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

$120.00 Buys  a ^^vJ.ctor _ 

We. 1.0 delta  ill  kind. of  Munlcll Instrument..  ALL  CATALOGUES  FREE. 
VICTOR  MKG.IU,  Dept  P58,  161-187  Plymouth  PI., Chicago, IIL 


RHEUMATISM 

5Uc.;  8  oz.,  75c.:  16  oz. 


I  CUKED.  Millions  have  been 
loured.  Will  help  you.  4  oz., 
.  $1.  delivered  free.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  no  help.  Cut  this  out;  show  your  neighbor. 
YHLDAli  CURE,  Mumford,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 
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Sausage  meat,  Mince  meat,  Hamburg  steak,  Tripe,  Hash, 
Suet,  Chicken  and  Lobster  for  salads,  Clams,  Codfish,  Cocoanut, 

and  many  other  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  scrap  meat  for 
poultry,  can  be  easily,  quickly,  perfectly  chopped  with  the 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 


It  is  guaranteed  to  chop — not  grind — the  food.  As  easy  to  clean  as 
it  is  to  use.  Our  trade-mark  ENTERPRISE  is  on  every  machine. 

28  sizes  and  styles— hand  and  power— for  families,  hotels,  meat  markets,  etc.  Prices 
from  $1.50  up.  Sold  by  all  hardware  dealers.  Descriptive  catalogue  mailed  free.  Tho 
“Enterprising  Housekeeper’’  with  200  recipes  mailed  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

THIRD  and  DAUPHIN  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


g  THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  GO.  OF  PA., 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

There  has  been  some  fluctuation  in  the 
wheat  market  during  the  week,  but  a  net 
advance  all  around.  The  corn  market  is 
quiet  and  steady.  Oats  were  firm  and 
somewhat  higher.  Export  sales  of  wheat 
were  not  very  heavy.  Large  quantities  of 
corn  were  sold  for  foreign  markets.  The 
sales  of  oats  were  light.  The  rye  market 
is  quiet  and  firm,  small  sales  for  export 
being  reported.  There  is  a  large  demand 
for  feeding  barley;  prices  are  firm.  It  is 
said  that,  in  some  cases,  the  malting  barley 
has  been  taken  in  the  place  of  feeding,  the 
latter  being  very  scarce.  There  is  a  very 
strong  market  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  beans. 
Butter  prices  show  little  change,  although 
receipts  have  been  considerably  higher. 
There  is  a  good  retail  business,  and  the 
market  is  in  good  condition.  Receipts  of 
cheese  have  been  lighter.  Export  sales 
have  been  considerable,  and  the  market  is 
firm.  Receipts  of  eggs  are  running  about 
the  same  as  one  week  ago,  but  there  is  a 
better  demand  for  the  best  grades,  and  the 
market  shows  little  change.  The  potato 
market  is  quiet,  considerable  stock  is  ar¬ 
riving,  and  prices  show  no  tendency  to  a 
further  advance.  The  receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  have  been  heavier,  and  the  market 
is  not  very  active.  The  live  poultry  mai- 
ket  is  quiet,  and  shows  little  change.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  choice,  hand-picked 
red  table  apples  and  for  shipping  varieties. 
All  lower  grades  are  dull;  ilartleit  and 
Seckel  pears  in  good  demand.  Little  de¬ 
mand  for  quinces;  light  supply  of  plums 
and  peaches;  grapes  are  quiet,  supply  mod¬ 
erate.  The  onion  market  is  quiet  and  easy ; 
tomatoes  and  corn  dull;  Lima  beans  stead.,. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  September  23,  1899. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  western,  extras,  per 

pound  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

finest  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Tins,  etc . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras... 

June,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Fresh,  finest  . 

Fresh,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 


—  @ 
21  (tp 

ly  <u> 
17  @ 
22%@ 
21  @ 
n  @ 
21%@ 
20  @ 
iy  @ 

21  @ 
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17  @ 

15  @ 

15  @ 

-  @ 
15%@ 

15  @ 

16  & 
15  @ 
15%@ 
14%@ 
13%@ 


CHEESE. 


State,  full  cream,  small,  colored, 

fancy  . 

Small,  white  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  choice . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 


11%@ 
11%@ 
luhctw 
9%@ 
-  @ 
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EGGS. 
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QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  and  near-by,  average 

best,  per  doz .  19%@  20 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts..  —  @  10 
Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good..  18  @  18% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  candled  extras .  —  @19 

Candled,  fine  .  18  @  18% 

Fair  to  good,  per  30  doz.  case.  .4  20  @4  50 

Lower  grades,  30  doz.  case . 3  45  @4  05 

Refrigerator,  firsts,  per  doz .  17  @  17% 

Fair  to  good,  30  doz.  case . 4  20  @4  80 

Inferior,  per  30  doz.  case . 3  30  @3  90 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30  doz. 

case  . 3  75  @4  00 

Uncandled  dirties,  per  30  doz. 

case  . 3  00  @3  60 


Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled.  —  @3  30 
Fair  to  good,  per  30  doz.  case.. 2  70  @3  00 

Culls,  per  30  doz.  case . 2  10  @2  55 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Maiden  Blush,  per  bbl..l  25  @2  00 

King,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Twenty-ounce,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Red  sorts,  per  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  large  bbls . 3  50  @4  25 

Anjou,  bbl . 2  25  @2  75 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  50  @5  50 

Plums,  State,  com.  gr’n  sorts, 

8-lb.  basket  .  20  @  25 

Large,  blue  table  sorts,  8-lb. 
basket  .  —  @40 


Peaches,  Jersey,  extra,  per  bkst.l  50  @2  00 
Common  to  prime  per  basket..  75  @1  50 

Western,  N.  Y.,  per  basket -  60  @1  25 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  per  case.  75  @1  00 


Niagara,  per  case .  40  @  75 

Black,  per  basket .  6  @  7 

Western,  N.  Y.,  Del.,  per  4-lb. 

basket  . 7  @  9 

Niagara,  per  4-lb.  basket .  7  @  9 

Wyoming  red,  per  4-lb.  basket.  7  @  8 

Black,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1%@  1% 

Black,  in  bulk,  per  ton . 25  00@30  00 

White,  in  bulk,  per  ton .  —  @30  00 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  per 

case  . 1  50  @3  00 


Watermelons  . 5  00  @8  00 

Cranberries,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  75 

Crab  apples,  per  bbl . 2  00  @6  00 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


8%@ 


@ 

@ 


3  @ 


11  @  — 
9%@  10% 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb.. 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime, 

per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb.... 

Grassers,  per  lb . . . 

Live  lambs;  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs . 

Culls,  per  100  lbs . 3 

Live  sheep,  fair  to  choice,  per 

100  lbs . 3 

Culls,  per  100  lbs . 2 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light, 

per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  per  lb . 

Live  hogs,  per  100  lbs . 4  90  @5  15 
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POTATOES. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  price  of  M.  G.  Kains’s  book.  Gin¬ 
seng  Culture,  has  been  increased  by  the 
publishers  from  25  to  35  cents.  Orders  will 
now  be  filled  by  us  at  the  latter  price. 
There  is,  apparently,  an  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  this  plant. 

Those  who  have  been  caught  out  of  a 
dark  night,  in  a  country  road,  know  the 
value  of  a  driving  lamp.  Those  who  have 
had  a  lamp  that  went  out  with  every 
fresh  gust  of  wind  or  jolt  of  the  wagon, 
will  appreciate  a  lamp  that  is  both  wind 
and  jolt-proof,  and  that  may  be  fastened 
to  the  wagon  securely  and  with  ease.  The 
Dietz  driving  lamp  fills  all  these  require¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  you  are  in  need  of 
lamps  for  some  purpose  or  another,  and  in 
that  case,  need  their  catalogue.  It  will  be 
sent  free.  Address  R.  E.  Dietz  &  Co.,  87 
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East  end  L.  I.,  fancy,  in  bulk, 

per  bbl .  —  @1  62 

L.  I.  fair  to  prime,  in  bulk,  per 

barrel  . 1  25  @1  50 

Albany,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  35 

Western  N.  Y.,  prime,  in  bulk, 

per  180  lbs . 1  2o  @1  37 

Jersey,  round  sorts,  prime,  per 

barrel  . 1  25  @1  37 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  12  @1  25 

Good  to  choice,  per  bag . 1  25  @1  35 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  90  @1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth  _ 

tops  . 2  00  @2  2o 

South  Jersey,  double  heads.... 1  75  @2  25 

Va.,  selected  fancy,  large  bbls.l  37  @1  50 

Va.,  avge.  prime  lots,  per  bbl.  —  @1  25 
Va.,  poor,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  dry-picked,  selected...  14  @  16 
Young,  dry-pkd,  straight  lots.  12  @  13 
Young,  scalded,  fair  to  good...  10  @  13 

Young,  inferior  .  8  @  9 

Old  hens  and  toms .  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  16 

Mixed  weights  .  13  _ 

Pa.,  mixed  weights,  dry-picked  14  @  15 
Pa.,  mixed  weights,  scalded...  12  @  13 
Western,  dry-picked,  fancy —  11%@  12 
West’n,  dry-picked,  avge.  p’me.l0%@  11 
Western,  scalded,  avge.  p’me.  —  @ 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  poor  . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to 

prime  .  11%@  — 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime....  —  @  11% 
Southw’n,  dry-picked,  prime..  11  @  11% 
West’n,  scalded,  avge.  prime..  11  @  11% 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  10  @  10% 

Old  cocks,  western,  per  lb .  7 

Ducks,  eastern  Spring,  per  lb... 

I,.  I.  &  Jersey,  Spring,  per  lb. 

Western,  young  prime,  per  lb. 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  selected, 

white,  per  lb . 

Eastern  Spring,  dark,  per  lb.. 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 2 

Dark,  per  doz . 1 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator . 

No.  2  red  delivered . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat. 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

No.  3  white . 

No.  2  white  clipped . 

No.  3  white  clipped . 

No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed . 

Rejected  . 

Rejected  white  . 

No.  2  mixed  delivered . 

Track  mixed  . 

Track  white  . 

Rye,  No.  2  western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b . 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track. 


,  14%<3> 

15 

14 

@ 

ir. 

8 

@ 

9 

5 

@ 

6 

15 

@ 

16 

13 

@ 

14 

2  25 

@ 

_ 

1  25 

@1 

50 

72%@  — 
73%@  — 

81%  @  — 
76  @  — 
39%@  —  . 
38%@  — 
41  @  — 
41%@  — 
29%@  — 
2S%@  — 
29%@  — 
29  @  — 
27%@  27% 
27  @ 

26  @ 

27  @ 
2S%@ 

27  @ 

28  @ 

62  @ 

64  @ 

60  @ 


Rye  flour  . 8  00  @3 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  Buffalo .  45  @ 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  41  @ 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Laight  Street,  New  York. 


9%@  10% 
8  @  9 


(3)  7% 


Suffolk  County  (N.  Y.)  Fair.— This 

is  one  of  the  few  purely  agricultural  fairs 
in  this  vicinity.  The  visitors  are  for  the 
most  part  farmers  and  their  families,  and 
they  come  to  learn  what  their  neighbors 
are  doing.  They  look  at  the  novelties, 
and  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  older 
varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  and 
have  a  good  time.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Reeve, 
of  Greenport,  the  president  of  the  society, 
had  charge  of  the  poultry  tent,  and  J.  C. 
Long  acted  as  judge.  Henry  A.  Brown 
looked  after  the  fruit  exhibit,  which  was, 
as  usual,  very  creditable.  The  display  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  fruit 
years  ever  known  in  Suffolk  County.  Nich¬ 
olas  Hallock  acted  as  judge.  N.  H.  Day- 
ton  had  charge  of  the  fine  show  of  cattle. 
Theodore  W.  Smith  looked  after  the  sheep. 
The  exhibit  would  indicate  a  revival  of 
sheep  growing  in  this  section  of  Long  Isl¬ 
and.  J.  F.  Gould  had  charge  of  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  show  of  swine.  Elbert  W.  Taber 
arranged  the  grains,  and  Walter  L.  Jag- 
ger  had  charge  of  the  vegetable  tent.  The 
exhibit  of  flowers,  especially  those  from 
amateur  growers,  was  excellent.  Geo.  C. 
Wells  deserves  a  large  share  of  credit  for 
this  department.  David  Carll  and  Miss 
Anna  Millard  looked  after  the  dairy  de¬ 
partment  and  domestic  manufactures.  The 
outside  attractions  were  bicycle  races,  a 
visit  and  address  by  Governor  Roosevelt, 
horse  racing,  etc.  A  number  of  changes 
and  improvements  have  been  made  about 
the  grounds.  The  attendance  was,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  as  large  as  usual. 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness, 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user: 

From  James  11.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm.  New 
Haven  Conn.:  “We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  pian.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them  and  want 
20  more  immediately.’’ 

Send  for  circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairy  men. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


NO  MORE  UNRULY  HOGS', 

Perfect  device  for  restraining 
unruly  hogs;  easily  applied, 
practical;  adjusted  to  any 
sized  hog;  effective;  cheap. 
Just  patented;  great  demand; 
rapid  seller.  SAMPLf  BY  MAIL, 
postpaid  25c.  Agents  wanted. 
I.arge  discounts.  Write  for 
sample  and  terms.  H.  A.  HOR¬ 
TON  &  CO.,  Tekonsha,  Mich. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  Invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  In¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make 
and  save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  It 
and  watch  it. 


Seed  Wheat — Gold  Coin.  81.10.  Ba$?s 

free.  G.  K.  NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  Ce.,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Index  to  American  Garden 
for  Volumes  XI..  XII.  and  XIV.;  also  volumes  of  the 
Hort'cuUurist,  Hovey's  Magazine,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Popular  Gardening,  etc.  RHODE 
ISLAND  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  Kingston,  R.  I. 


For  Sale. — Birdwood,  one  of  the  finest 

Estates  and  Country  Homes  in  VIRGINIA.  In  the 
grent  fruit,  grain  and  stock  section;  near  Dniversity 
of  Virginia.  Best  water  and  climate  in  United 
States.  For  particulars  about  this  section  write 
SAM’L  R.  WOODS.  Att’y, 

Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


164  Acres  California  Vine  and  Fruit 

Farm,  best  location,  near  city  and  health  resort, 
mineral  springs,  etc.  Estate. 

M.  DANNMEYER,  7  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Farms  for  Sale. 

Three  farms  of  S8,  130  and  230  acres  for  sale  in 
Burlington  County,  N.  J..  between  New  York  and 
Phllade  phia,  about  15  miles  from  the  latter  city, 
near  railroads  and  stone  pikes.  Excellent  land, 
well  watered,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Barns  supplied  with  tracks,  windmills,  and  ail  con¬ 
veniences  for  dairying.  For  sale  on  account  of  death 
of  owner.  Price,  $50  per  acre. 

Address  Box  234,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


SALESMEN 

for  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.’s  new  edition  Reversible 
Map  of  the  United  8tates  and  World;  size  60x40 
inches;  the  largest  map  published  on  a  single  sheet 
in  this  country;  two  maps  In  one;  gives  county  map 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  its  face,  and 
large  scale  up-to-date  map  of  the  world  on  the  re¬ 
verse;  Inset  maps  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Philippine  Islands  and  Alaska,  corrected  to  date: 
representatives  already  at  wurk  are  sending  in  heavy 
reports;  one  secured  one  hundred  orders  in  ten  days: 
new  plan  of  work  which  does  away  with  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  canvassing;  a  splendid  opportunity  for  ener¬ 
getic  men  who  desire  to  engage  in  a  work  that  will 
pay  them  liberally  and  furnish  permanent  employ¬ 
ment.  Address  RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.,  142  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Brass  Band 

Instruments.  Drums,  Uniforms 
A- Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Banda. 

LYON  <Sc  HEALY, 

SO  Adams  HU,  CHICAGO. 


EGGS  UARKXT^CKS  BUTTER 

GARNER  <&  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Bend  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices  am4 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

224)  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

•  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  8prlng  Lambs, 

I  Live  Quail. 

HAVE  YOU 

Eggs,  Butter,  Veal  and  Poultry  to 
ship?  We  will  obtain  highest  New 
York  market  price  for  you.  and  make 
prompt  returns.  Write  us  to-day. 


Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1 . 

.  75 

@ 

— 

No.  2  . 

.  65 

@ 

70 

No.  3  . 

.  55 

@ 

60 

Clover  . 

@ 

60 

Clover,  mixed  . 

.  55 

@ 

65 

Straw,  Rye  . 

@ 

50 

Oat  . 

@ 

40 

VEGETABLES. 


Celery,  State,  fancy  large  white, 

doz.  roots  .  30  @  40 

State  and  Michigan,  common 

to  good,  doz.  roots .  10  @  25 

Cucumbers,  Shelter  Island,  per 

barrel  . 2  50  @3  50 

State,  per  barrel . 1  25  @2  00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  fancy,  per 

barrel  . 2  50  @3  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00  @3  50 

State,  per  ton . 9  00  @9  50 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  per  100  40  @  60 

Monmouth  Co.,  per  100 .  30  @  50 

Lima  beans,  Potato,  per  large 

bag  . 1  00  @1  25 

Potato,  per  small  bag .  75  @  90 

Jersey,  flat,  per  bag .  50  @  75 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  red,  prime, 

per  bag .  80  @  90 

Red,  inferior,  per  bag .  65  @  75 

White,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  25 

Yellow,  per  bag .  85  @1  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 1  12  @1  25 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl .  —  @1  25 

State  and  western  yellow,  per 

d.-h.  bbl . 1  00  @1  20 

State  and  western,  yellow,  in 

bulk,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

Western,  yellow,  culls,  per  bbl.  50  @  75 

State  &  west’n  red,  per  bbl _  90  @1  00 

Pickle  whites,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  red,  per  bbl _  60  @  75 

Green,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

String  beans,  Va.,  per  %-bbl. 

basket  .  65  @  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box .  15  @  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl.  30  @  60 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


WRICHT  &.  KLEMYER, 

323  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


THE 

NAME 


“WALKER” 


on  a  Vehicle  is  a  Guarantee  of  Superior 
Quality.  You  can  buy  Walker  Vehicles 
&  Harness  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 

PRICES.  Shipped  anywhere  subject  to  ex- 
.  No  finer  goods  made.  Our  free  book  of  104 


AT  WHOLESALE 

amination  and  approval 

pages  describes  the  goods  and  the  plan  for  obtaining  them  by  our 
popular  method.  Send  for  it  today. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  C0.f  13  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


WE  HAVE 
NO  AGENTS, 


This  Double  Buggy  Harmu., 
$20,  as  good  as  soils  for  $30. 


but  have  sold  to  the  user 
direct  at  factory  prices  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years. 
We  ship  any  where  for  ex¬ 
amination.  Everything 
Fully  Warranted.  We 
are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness  in  tiie  world  selling 
to  the  consumer  exclusively.  Our  line  consists  of 
Rocknwavs.  Surreys,  Traps.  Phaetons,  Stanhopes, 
Driving  Wagons,  top  Buggies,  Open  and  Top  Road 
Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Milk 
Wagons.  Wagonettes  and  all  styles  of  Harness. 

Send  for  Large  Free  Catalogue. 

ELKHART 

Carriage  and  Harness  Manfg.  Co., 

W.  B.  Pratt,  Secy.  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


This  Extension-Top  Surrey  with 
double  fenders,  complete  with  side 
eurtulns,  aprons,  lumps,  and  polo  or 
shafts,  for  $72. 

Just  as  good  as  retails  for  $110. 
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Here  attd  Hear! 


Here  is  a  chance  for  you.  It  is  some 
time  since  we  have  offered  monthly  and 
daily  cash  prizes  for  subscriptions.  Here 
is  a  statement  of  what  we  offer  for  Octo¬ 
ber  : 


Largest  Club 
Second  Largest  Club 
Third  “  “ 

Fourth  “  “ 

Fifth  “  “ 

Sixth  “  “ 

Seventh  “  “ 


$50 

40 

:5o 

20 

15 

lO 


Hear  what  we  have  to  say  about  it. 
Only  a  hint  this  week — more  next  week. 
These  cash  prizes  will  be  given  to  the 
seven  agents  who  send  the  seven  largest 
clubs  during  October. 

Money  talks ! 

So  do  subscriptions  ! 

We  will  also  give  a  daily  prize  of  $1 
for  each  working  day  to  the  agent  who 
sends  the  largest  club  for  the  day.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  run  from  the  day  we  receive 
them  until  January  1,  1901. 

More  next  week. 

The  usual  discount  added  ! 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WIIAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

BRITISH  COLD  STORAGE.— There  is 
being  built  at  Southampton,  England, the 
seaport  of  the  American  Line  steamers, 
the  largest  and  most  capacious  cold 
storage  and  lairage  buildings  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
and  convenience  to  the  stockmen,  poul- 
trymen  and  fruit  growers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  swiift  and  direct  journey  for 
perishable  products  to  that  port,  and 
there  they  can  be  safely  stored  till  op¬ 
portune  times  in  the  market.  Of  course, 
it  is  largely  American  enterprise  that  is 
doing  this,  and  its  success  is  more 
strongly  assured  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Baker,  a  New  Yorker,  and  the 
most  competent  man  that  could  be 
found,  for  managing  director.  The  plant 
is  destined  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  development  of  American  trade,  and 
is  designed  chiefly  for  supplying  the 
London  market. 

HUCKSTERS  IMPORTANT.— It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  comprehend  what 
an  important  part  the  hucksters,  push¬ 
cart  peddlers  and  wagon  boys  play  in 
the  markets  of  a  great  city  like  New 
York.  They  always  buy  the  left-overs 
and  the  surplus,  and  a  glut  is  their  har¬ 
vest  time.  Of  course,  they  pay  low 
prices,  but  they  often  buy  what  would 
remain  unsold  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  thus  prevent  a  total  loss.  They  sell 
at  low  prices,  too,  and  thus  benefit  many 
of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  selections 
for  dinner  must  be  guided  by  prices.  A 
plentiful  supply  and  consequent  low 
price  of  one  product  often  leads  to  a 
large  use  of  that,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
products  higher  in  price.  Often  when 
fruits  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  will  be  neglected, 
and  the  hucksters  load  up  with  fruits. 
This  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  and  price  of  vegetables. 

CHECKS  AWAITING  OWNERS.— I 
saw  one  commission  merchant  looking 
over  a  lot  of  returned  letters,  all  con¬ 
taining  checks  sent  to  shippers  for  pro¬ 
duce  he  had  sold  for  them.  They  could 
not  be  found  at  tne  post  offices  ad¬ 
dressed.  This  seems  strange,  but  may, 
probably,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  shipped  from  railroad 
stations,  which  were  not  their  post  of¬ 
fices,  and  had  sent  no  notification  by 
mail.  In  such  a  case,  the  returns  would 
be  sent  to  the  post  office  at  the  railroad 
station,  and  as  the  man  addressed 
didn’t  call  there  for  his  maxi,  the  letter 
was  returned  to  the  writer.  I  have 
known  personally  of  just  such  cases. 
Often  shipments  are  sent  without  any 
marks  to  show  from  whom  or  whence 
they  came.  Not  long  since,  a  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  showed  me  a  bundle  of 


letters  which  he  said  contained  checks 
for  $600,  but  which  he  could  not  send  for 
lack  of  proper  addresses.  He  was  just 
as  anxious  to  send  them  as  the  shippers 
were,  probably,  anxious  to  receive  them, 
but  he  was  helpless.  He  consoled  him¬ 
self  with  the  reflection  that  they  were, 
probably,  cursing  him  for  a  thief,  re¬ 
fraining  from  making  further  ship¬ 
ments,  and  telling  their  friends  to  do 
likewise.  Thus  his  business  and  reputa¬ 
tion  suffer  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
Why  will  people  be  so  careless? 

-  F.  H.  V. 

THE  CONDENSED  MILK  WAR. 
The  Farmers’  Side. 

Last  week,  we  gave  the  manufacturers’ 
side  of  the  milk  war  in  eastern  New  York. 
The  farmers  who  supply  milk  to  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  factories  at  Brewster,  Miller- 
ton  and  Wassaic  struck  because  the  price 
was  cut  down.  This  week  we  givS"  the 
farmers'  side: 

A  Discouraging  Outlook.— At  the  meet 
ings  of  the  milk  producers  of  Brewster, 
Wassaic  and  Millerton,  held  at  their  re¬ 
spective  places  September  11,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  farmers  to  request  of  the 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company,  a  rise 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  over  last  year's 
prices,  being  an  average  of  three  cents  per 
quart  for  the  next  six  months.  On  con¬ 
tract  day,  the  next  morning,  all  but  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  the  farmers  refused  lo 
sign,  as  a  rise  of  but  four  cents  per  100 
pounds  was  offered.  The  following  Thurs¬ 
day  a  committee  composed  of  farmers 
from  the  above  places  met  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  a  body,  laid  their  requests  be¬ 
fore  the  president  of  the  Borden  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Company.  The  company 
stoutly  refused  to  meet  the  terms  request¬ 
ed,  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  already 
made  their  contracts  with  the  farmers  of 
their  factories,  and  that  a  change  in  price 
in  one  section  would  cause  general  dissat¬ 
isfaction  in  the  others.  The  company 
stated  that  they  would  close  their  fac¬ 
tories  along  the  Harlem  Road  before  they 
met  the  farmers’  requests.  I  am  son  y  to 
say  that  this  last  statement  caused  many 
farmers  to  weaken,  and  at  a  new  contract 
day  held  September  16,  all  signed  accepting 
the  company’s  prices. 

The  reasons  why  the  farmers  asked  for 
better  prices  are  many.  Fall  pastures  are 
almost  nothing,  and  unless  rains  arrive 
in  a  few  days,  almost  every  farmer  will 
have  to  commence  feeding  hay  and  grain. 
This  is  an  absolute  fact.  The  hay  crop 
was  but  little  over  half.  Corn  has  not 
filled  out  nearly  as  well  as  it  did  last  year, 
and  cows  and  feed  still  remain  high.  Cows 
are  bringing  from  $15  to  $65.  One  farmer 
stated  that  he  put  in  his  feed  last  Fall  for 
$13.50  per  ton,  and  this  year  for  $17.50. 

The  farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  are  very 
much  discouraged,  and  cannot  see  how  they 
can  possibly  make  both  ends  meet,  under 
such  conditions.  r.  p.  c. 

Millerton,  N.  Y. 

The  True  Situation. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Horton,  secretary  of  tho 
Milk  Producers’  Association  of  Brewster, 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  long  and  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case.  We  cannot  print  it  in 
full,  but  give  the  following  synopsis: 

History.— Gail  Borden  started  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  small  financial  backing.  The 
farmers  cheerfully  helped  with  money  and 
milk.  When  the  business  started,  the 
farmers  were  well-to-do.  In  those  days, 
the  Bordens  pleaded  for  help  from  the 
farmers.  Finally  they  were  squeezed  out 
of  control,  and  the  company  began  to  put 
on  the  screws.  The  company  makes  its 
contracts  twice  each  year.  The  contract 
for  six  months  of  Summer  is  usually  made 
about  March  12  to  begin  April  1.  That  for 
six  months  of  Winter  is  made  about  Sep¬ 
tember  12  to  begin  October  1.  It  was  the 
custom  to  decrease  the  price  every  six 
months— a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  this  month, 
or  a  half  cent  on  that.  The  wiser  pro¬ 
ducers  saw  the  tendency  of  things  and  pro¬ 
tested.  Their  protests  were  not  heeded. 
Year  by  year  prices  decreased,  and,  in 
equal  proportion,  bank  accounts,  and  im¬ 
provements.  and  farm  values. 

Arbitrary  Exactions.— The  company 
also  began  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  privi¬ 
leges— of  dictating  the  entire  management 
of  the  dairies.  Only  certain  mill  feeds 
could  be  fedr  and  this,  without  proof  that 
the  excluded  ones  were  detrimental.  No 
ensilage  was  permitted,  or  malt  grains,  or 
linseed  meal.  No  milk  was  received  from 
cows  that  had  not  calved  ten  days  prior 
to  first  delivery  of  milk.  Herds  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  by  the  company’s  veter¬ 
inary,  and  his  decree  was  final.  Milk  must 
be  not  above  60  degrees  in  temperature 
when  emptied  into  the  company’s  vats, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  stood 
much  lower  when  reaching  the  factory; 
and  that,  because  of  the  company’s  failure 


to  provide  sufficient  place  for  dumping,  it 
grew  warm  in  the  producer’s  wagon.  Cans 
must  be  covered,  while  in  transit,  with  a 
costly  canvas  supplied  by  the  company  at 
a  profit.  No  milk  received  from  cows  due 
to  calve  in  60  days  or  less.  Any  or  all  milk 
to  be  rejected  at  any  time  without  stating 
reason.  Holstein  cows  regarded  as  ob¬ 
jectionable,  and  Holstein  dairies  not  want¬ 
ed.  Any  interruption  in  trade  or  manu¬ 
facture,  or  accident  to  company's  works, 
or  even  should  the  stream  which  flows  by 
the  factory  get  too  low  for  use,  the  com¬ 
pany  may  refuse  to  receive  milk  or  to  be 
legally  held  for  payment. 

All  this  and  much  more  in  a  contract  of 
more  than  1,SOO  words,  drawn  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  attorneys,  wherein  the  company 
promises  to  do  nothing  on  its  part  but  pay 
for  the  milk  it  chooses  to  receive.  Not  a 
single  protest  would  be  raised  against  the 
contract,  or  any  of  its  demands  or  restric¬ 
tions  provided  the  prices  paid  were  com¬ 
mensurate  with  obligations,  and  tasks,  and 
expense  imposed.  But  year  by  year  the 
demands  have  grown  greater  and  more 
arbitrary  while  the  prices  have  grown  less 
and  less. 

Organization  Formed.— Early  in  August, 
1898,  the  aggregate  of  all  these  things,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  prospect  of  a  further  re¬ 
duction  in  price,  led  to  an  organization  of 
milk  producers  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.  Its  first 
act  was  to  petition  for  an  advance  over 
previous  prices.  Its  petition  was  rejected 
by  the  company,  but  a  voluntary  (?)  ad¬ 
vance  of  five  cents  per  100  pounds,  was 
made  on  two  months.  This  made  the 
averaged  price  for  the  six  months,  $1.30  a 
100  pounds,  or  two  cents,  seven  and  a  half 
mills  per  quart. 

During  the  Winter,  delegates  from  the 
Five  States'  Association  came  to  the  Milk 
Producers’  Asoeiation  of  Brewster  with 
overtures  from  a  milk  syndicate.  Their 
pretenses  and  promises  and  dreams  of 
wealth  ended  in  nothing.  None  knows  it 
better  than  the  Brewster  Association.  It 
prevented  any  action  being  taken  last 
March,  for  why  should  men  consider  fac¬ 
tory  prices,  when,  up  to  the  very  hour  of 
signing  at  the  factory  it  was  expected 
that  the  syndicate  would  take  the  entire 
product  of  the  association? 

The  Present  Trouble.— On  September 
2,  the  Brewster  Association  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  decided  to  set  a  price  under  which 
it  would  not  sell.  It  was  found  that  ideas 
of  prices  ranged  from  10  cents  to  30  cents 
advance  per  100  pounds  over  last  Win¬ 
ter’s  prices.  Conservative  men  of  the 
Brewster  Association  advocated  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  and 
this  was  finally  agreed  upon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  producers  would  not  be  so  well 
off  with  an  advance  of  10  cents  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  Mill  feeds  had  advanced 
from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Hay  in  barns  would 
not  equal  two-thirds  of  that  of  last  year. 
Fall  feed  was  scarce  with  many  producers 
feeding  fodder  corn.  Cows  were  still  ’way 
up  in  price,  and  almost  everything  neces¬ 
sary  about  a  dairy  had  advanced.  It  was 
only  after  a  serious  opposition  by  the  more 
radical  element  that  an  advance  of  10  cents 
was  regarded  as  enough  to  ask.  On  the 
morning  of  September  12,  a  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  inspected  the 
schedule  of  prices  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  decided  to  reject  it.  This  was 
a  signal  for  200  producers  to  withhold  their 
names  and  gather  in  convention.  It  was 
then  and  there  decided  to  stand  by  the 
committee  and  refuse  to  sign  unless  the 
advance  was  granted. 

An  inspection  of  the  prices  showed  the 
proposed  prices  to  be  an  average  of  $1.33  2-3 
per  100  pounds  for  the  next  six  months— 
equal  to  two  cents,  eight  and  six-tenths 
mills  per  quart.  This  was  an  advance  of 
three  and  two-third  cents  per  100  over  last 
Winter,  and  equal  to  an  advance  of  seven- 
tenths  of  a  mill  per  quart. 

Kicking  Back.— The  company  knows  that 
the  milk  producers  have  been  placed  in  its 
power  through  a  long  course  of  subtle  and 
gradual  decline.  They  have  become  too 
poor  to  resist;  too  weak  to  strike  back; 
too  discouraged  to  do  other  than  live  from 
contract  day  to  contract  day,  hoping  that 
perhaps  the  time  would  come  when  better 
prices  would  be  granted  them.  The  com¬ 
pany  knows  that  one  man  is  carrying  a 
load  of  notes  upon  which  something  must 
be  paid  each  month;  that  another  man  is 
up  to  his  ears  in  interest  money  unpaid; 
that  still  another  divides  his  monthly  pit¬ 
tance  with  a  host  of  creditors.  The  com¬ 
pany  knows  all  this,  and  that  these  men 
must  sell  their  milk  somewhere  and  soon. 
Knowing  this  they  are  not  afraid  of  or¬ 
ganization  as  it  is  generally  carried  for 
ward.  But  the  time  has  come  when  self- 
preservation  is  the  law;  when  honest  men 
will  steal  the  bread  they  must  have;  when 
the  cornered  coward  will  fight  to  the  death; 
when  injustice,  rankling  in  the  souls  of 
men,  demands  relief  from  the  dumb  agony 
of  pain. 

Never  before  has  organization  presented 
so  bold  a  front  as  now.  At  the  present 
moment  it  rests  with  those  who  can  afford 
to  fight.  If  they  will  continue  to  resist 
the  victory  is  won.  If  they  yield  the  poor 
men  must  yield  with  them,  and  the  effort 
of  September  12,  1899,  will  be  over. 


The  creamery  sharks  are  spreading  in 
several  sections  of  New  York  and  adjacent 
States.  Never  sign  a  contract  with  cream¬ 
ery  promoters  until  you  have  first  found 
out  just  what  they  are  to  give  you,  and  just 
what  responsible  creamery  houses  would 
charge  for  the  same  work— then  give  the 
contract  to  the  responsible  house,  not  to 
the  sharks. 


IT  NEEDS  STEAD. 

If  there’s  no  steam  in  a 
fire-engine 
it  won’t  do 
its  work. 
Heavier 
metal  or 
larger 

wheels 
won’t  help  it.  It 
needs  steam.  It’s 
the  same  when  a  man’s 
strength  is  gone,  he 
wants  new  life  —  fresh 
vitality.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  large  his 
frame  may  be  or  how 
big  the  muscles  on  his 
arms  and  legs;  if  the  inner  power  and 
force  of  life  is  lacking  he  can’t  do  his 
work;  he  is  practically  a  sick  man.  You 
can’t  make  him  well  by  feeding  him 
with  oily  emulsions.  There’s  no  use  in 
flabby  fat.  His  proper  weight  will  come 
after  he  gets  well.  The  first  thing  he 
needs  is  strength,  force,  steam. 


‘•About  a  year  ago,”  says  Mr.  John  Brooks, 
of  Boylston,  Mass..  “  I  was  taken  with  a  baa 
cold  which  settled  on  my  lungs.  The  doctors 
said  I  was  in  consumption  and  could  not  get 
well.  I  took  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  and  it 
did  me  no  good.  After  taking  it  four  months  I 
heard  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
and  wrote  to  him  for  advice.  X  have  taken  this 
medicine  and  it  saved  my  life.  I  felt  so  sick 
when  I  wrote  to  him  I  thought  I  would  not  live 
the  winter  through. 

“  In  the  morning  X  would  raise  an  awful  lot 
and  spit  all  the  time,  with  pains  in  my  chest 
all  the  time.  My  bowels  would  not  move 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  my  strength 
was  nearly  all  gone;  I  could  not  do  a  whole 
day’s  work.  Now  my  bowels  are  regular  every 
day,  and  I  feel  no  more  pains  in  my  chest.  I 
feel  a  great  deal  stronger.  I  am  working  hard 
every  day,  driving  a  team  in  the  woods,  and 
I  owe  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.  I  know  it  saved  my  life.  X 
cannot  praise  it  enough.  I  am  proud  to  tell  my 
friends  what  cured  me.” 


The  way  this  great  remedy  acts  in 
bronchial  and  lung  diseases  is  more  fully 
described  in  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  iooo-page 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,  sent 
FREE  for  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  the 
cost  of  mailing  only.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  is  always  ready  to  give  free  advice 
by  mail. 


A  GREAT  WATCH 


Now,  boys,  here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity — men,  too,  for  that  matter. 
Here  is  a  watch  made  by  one  of 
the  largest  watchmakers  in  the 
country,  It  is  full  size,  stem  wind 
and  set,  nickel  finish,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  keep  accurate  time.  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  watch  to  carry 
at  any  kind  of  work.  We  will 
send  it  postpaid  and  one  new 
yearly  subscription  for  $1.90;  or 
we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of 
four  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each.  Any  boy  can  get  up  a  club 
of  four  yearly  subscriptions 
among  his  friends  in  a  short  time 
and  get  the  watch  absolutely  free. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


PLAN  FOR  H0GH0USE . 

Mr.  Boar  and  His  Family. 

I  would  like  floor  plans  of  a  Winter  hog- 
house,  to  house  one  service  boar,  four  to 
six  brood  sows,  to  farrow  In  February  and 
March,  about  10  or  more  fattening  pigs 
from  August  and  September  litters,  two- 
barrel  boiler,  with  steel  Jacket,  and  room 
enough  to  butcher  In  If  necessary.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  build  It  about  13  feet  high,  using  the 
upper  story  for  straw,  for  bedding,  etc.  I 
want  cement  floors  and  outside  of  build¬ 
ing  slilplap,  paper,  and  three-quarter 
straight  siding.  For  Summer,  I  will  have 
small  portable  houses  for  the  sows,  and 
keep  them  on  pasture,  but  our  climate 
makes  It  Imperative  to  have  them  all  under 
one  roof  from  December  to  April,  at  least. 
1  am  undecided  whether  a  long,  narrow 
building  with  feed  alley  along  one  side,  or 
a  shorter,  wider  one  with  the  feed  alley  In 
the  center  and  pens  each  side,  would  be 
better  suited  to  my  requirements.  Will 
you  give  location  of  doors,  best  kind  of 
feed  troughs,  etc.?  t.  s. 

New  York. 

ANSWERED  BY  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

The  plan,  Fig.  257,  explains  itself  as 
regards  size  of  rooms,  as  the  figures  in¬ 
dicate  this.  The  curved  llines  at  the 
corners  of  the  pens  indicate  the  swing 
of  the  gates  or  doors  when  opened.  As 
a  start  for  this  building  I  would  make 
a  cement  or  brick  wall,  six  inches  to  one 
foot  high,  around  the  space  to  be  in¬ 
closed,  using  it  as  a  foundation  for  the 
building.  At  the  ends  of  the  alleyway, 
the  foundation  should  be  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  alley.  The  whole  should 
be  doored  with  Portland  cement.  To 
Succeed  well  with  the  pigs  and  feeders, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  their  beds 
and  floor  under  them  be  kept  dry.  To 
do  this,  I  would  have  the  floor  to  the 
sleeping  rooms  at  least  two  inches  high¬ 
er  than  the  feeding  doors.  1  would,  also, 
build  on  the  same  Jevel  the  door  to  the 
store,  or  butcher  room.  In  laying  the 
cement  floor,  I  would  imbed  in  the  ce¬ 
ment.  half  or  three-quarter-inch  bolts, 


and  let  them  extend  above  the  floor 
about  one  inch,  to  hold  in  place  the 
posts  needed  to  hold  the  panels  and 
gates  in  their  places.  This  we  think 
better  than  to  have  these  posts  set  in 
holes  in  the  cement. 

It  would  be  quite  an  advantage  some¬ 
times  to  have  the  partitions  between 
the  sows’  feeding  rooms  movable,  so 
that  the  feeding  rooms  could  be  used 
for  exercise.  When  the  pigs  are  to  be 
weaned,  the  sows  could  be  condned  to 
one  or  two  nests  and  feeding  rooms,  and 
the  pigs  take  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  the  space  to  use  as  they  like,  making 
it  possible  in  this  way  for  them  to  get 
needed  exercise. 

The  slop  troughs  are  intended  to  slip 
partly  under  the  partition  into  the  alley, 
that  the  feed  may  be  poured  into  them 
from  the  alley.  The  end  of  the  trough 
across  one  end  of  the  large  feeding 
room  for  fattening  pigs,  also  extends 
into  the  alley.  The  gates  or  doors  are 
intended  to  open  into  the  pens.  I  have 
made  no  provision  for  doors  to  the  out¬ 
side,  excepting  at  the  ends  of  the  alley. 
The  side  containing  the  sows’  nests, 
should  front  the  south,  that  the  pigs 
may  have  sun  through  a  large  window 
for  each  nest. 


The  most  serious  objection  to  the  plan 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hogs  must  leave 
their  voidings  in  the  feed  room.  But  as 
nearly  all  the  feed,  I  assume,  will  be 
fed  in  troughs,  this  is  not  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  By  making  a  building  double  the 
length  of  this,  we  could  arrange  an 
alleyway  for  them  to  leave  their  void¬ 
ings  in.  By  using  plenty  of  straw,  or 
other  litter,  on  the  floors  of  the  feed 
rooms,  and  cleaning  often,  they  can  be 
kept  in  good  shape. 

I  would  suggest  a  yard  at  eaoh  end  of 
the  alley,  well  littered  with  straw.  Into 
these  yards,  every  pleasant  day,  I  would 
allow  some  of  the  occupants  of  the 
house  to  go  for  exercise,  and  would 
scatter  some  grain  over  the  straw  to 
induce  exercise. 

The  floor  space  for  sleeping  room  for 
the  feeding  hogs  Is  calculated  to  accom¬ 
modate  20  hogs  weighing  200  pounds 
each.  They  will  lie  more  evenly  over 
the  floor  if  it  is  gauged  to  suit  their 
size  by  the  use  of  a  partition.  I  like  the 
inquirer’s  plan  for  siding,  also  the 
'height  of  It.  He  cannot  build  it  too 
warm,  if  the  ventilation  be  perfect,  and 
the  hogs  not  allowed  to  bed  in  wet  bed¬ 
ding. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  storage 
room  for  bedding.  I  think  I  have  made 
the  well,  furnace,  feed,  and  slaughter 
room  largo  enough  for  all  needed  pur¬ 
poses.  The  single  feed  room  and  nest 
next  the  store  room  is  intention  for  the 
male  hog.  When  the  young  pigs  begin 
to  take  their  plays,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  them  to  have  creeps  through 
the  doors  from  the  feeding  floors  into 
the  alley.  They  will  enjoy  this  liberty, 
and  it  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good. 


FACTS  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

Nursing,  Feeding,  Pasture. 

In  Joseph  E.  Wing’s  article,  page 
C50,  he  thinks  it  much  better  to  let  a 
sheep  rest  for  a  year  after  having  one 
lamb.  I  had  a  Dorset  ewe  raise  a  pair 
of  twins  dropped  in  November,  shipped 
to  New  York  in  January;  she  adopted  a 
twin  lamb  at  once,  fitted  that  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  had  a  lamb  in  April.  She  was 
well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  I  do  not 
think  It  hurt  her  in  the  least.  In  the 
human  family,  It  is  not  the  small  fam¬ 
ilies  that  have  the  best  health,  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  mothers  either.  I  think 
some  of  the  families  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  prove  what  I  say. 

In  regard  to  giving  away  twin  lambs, 
I  do  it  many  times  in  Winter,  but  I 
usually  give  the  lamb  to  a  sheep  whose 
lamb  I  have  just  killed.  I  cut  a  piece 
of  skin  from  under  the  tail  of  the  lamb 
just  killed,  so  I  have  a  ring,  rub  it  on 
the  same  spot  of  the  lamb  to  be  adopted, 
then  crowd  it  over  the  lamb’s  head  for  a 
necklace,  and  put  the  sheep  and  lamb 
by  themselves;  nearly  always,  they 
prove  congenial.- 

Mr.  Wing  says,  “In  Summer  time, 
sheep  come  to  grief,”  etc.  This  year  has 
been  the  driest  ever  known,  and  most 
pasture  is  all  burned  up.  I  sowed  corn 
in  rows  28  inches  apart,  one  bushel  per 
acre;  in  June,  I  cultivated  it  the  last 
time,  and  sowed  rape,  and  intended  to 
pasture  the  whole  of  it  in  August;  but 
I  had  pasture  enough,  so  I  have  had  the 
corn  cut  with  a  binder;  the  rape  is  18 
inches  to  two  feet  high,  and  now  the 
lambs  can  fatten  on  that.  I  have  over 
40  acres  sown  to  rye,  rape,  flat  turnips, 
etc.,  for  the  sheep  to  eat.  The  man  that 
owns  the  farm  next,  to  this  has  the  same 
number  of  acres,  and  a  small  flock  of 
sheep.  Forest  fires  burned  down  the 
line  fence,  and  now  we  have  a  Page 
fence;  on  his  side,  it  is  bare  and  brown; 
on  this  side,  rape,  tall  and  green.  We 


stood  looking  at  the  two  fields,  and  he 
said:  “If  I  only  had  that  for  my  sheep! 

I  haven’t  a  mouthful  on  the  farm  for 
my  sheep,  when  I  might  have  had  lots 
of  feed.”  There  are  thousands  in  the 
same  boat.  clark  alias. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pumping  Mii.k  Into  Cows. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  appeared  in  the  papers  last 
week: 

Toronto,  Sept.  8.— The  directors  of  the 
Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition  were  en¬ 
gaged  to-d.'iy  on  a  peculiar  case.  A  dozen 
valuable  dairy  cows  exhibited  at  the  show 
died  early  In  the  week,  and  It  was  suspect¬ 
ed  that  they  had  been  poisoned.  On  In¬ 
vestigation,  it  was  found  that  the  cows  had 
died  of  lung  apoplexy.  Now  It  Is  believed 
that  death  was  caused  by  milk  being 
pumped  Into  their  udders  In  order  to  Inflate 
them  after  they  had  been  milked  out  clean 
by  exhibition  ollicers  on  the  evening  before 
judging. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  makes  this  comment: 
“The  whole  thing  sounds  very  fishy, 
and  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  take  any 
stock  in  it.  I  have  never  known  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  being  done.  It  would 
be  possible  to  inject  milk  or  any  other 
fluid  into  the  udder.  The  Schmidt  treat¬ 
ment  for  milk  fever  consists  in  injecting 
potassium  iodide  in  this  way,  but  death 
of  the  animal  would  be  one  of  the  last 
things  to  expect,  even  though  mile  were 
'injected  in  so  large  quantity  as  to  cause 
severe  inflammation  of  the  udder.” 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  later  reported  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  shown  to  be  the  in¬ 
jection  of  milk  'into  the  udders.  The 
milk  is  supposed  to  have  been  stale,  or 
the  instrument  unclean.  If  it  is  true 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  practiced,  it  Is 
most  reprehensible,  and  honest  breed¬ 
ers  should  discountenance  it. 


It  is  stated  that,  since  July  1,  1898,  6,400 
Angora  cats  have  been  shipped  out  of 
Maine,  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
There  are  still  remaining  1,860  breeding 
Angoras  In  Maine.  That  State  seems  to 
be  headquarters  for  cat  breeding.  Over 
$50, W0  worth  of  cats  were  being  produced 
there  last  year.  There  are  said  to  be  only 
32,500  Angora  cats  In  the  country,  while 
there  is  a  demand  for  500  times  as  many. 
Is  there  not  an  opening  In  the  cat  busi¬ 
ness?  If  milk  farmers  who  are  now  get¬ 
ting  two  cent£  a  quart  for  their  milk  could 
only  feed  some  of  it  to  $50  Angora  cats, 
they  might  be  better  off. 


Unlike  most,  strong  medicines,  It  Isn't  a  poison.  It 
Is  an  expo  I  ler  of  parasites  and  disease  germs,  and 
a  good  nourlsher  for  muscles  nervoi  and  brain— 
l)r.  1).  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge. 

Pneumonia  follows  close  In  the  wake  of  damp, 
changeable  weather.  Combat  Its  first  symptoms 
with  Jayne’s  (expectorant 
For  sick  headache  lake  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanatlvo 
Pills.— Arbi. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  Um 


QOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  K. 
tiombault 
ex-Veterl- 
nary  Bur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Btud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  c 

asnuffiwrai 


Produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  Th® 
r  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 

....  ........ _ _ _ Id  or  severe  action.  Removes 

all  Hunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  H  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable, 
mr  AII1D1IITCC  that  one  tnblespoonful  of 

Wc  uUAHAN  I  tt  caustic  balsam  win 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  inude. 


Every  bottle  of  Caustjo  Balsam  aold  is  Warran- 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  8 1  .BO  per  bottle.  Bold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  ita  use.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulara, 
testimonials,  eto.  Address 

THE  LA W RKN OE-WI LLI AM 8  OO..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottf.s  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  8pcncer’s  Poultry  Farm.  Phcnlx,  R.  I. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Itams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  wrinkles;  all  reg'd. 
Correspondence  Invited.  M.C.Mulkln,  Frlendsblp.N.Y 


Fob  Salk — Choice  lot  thoroughbred 

Shropshire  Buck  Lambs,  18.  JACKSON  AIIORHAM, 
Hurlbutt,  Conn. 


Duke  of  Vernon  2nd  (Age  two  years) 

Dorset  Ham.  Grandson  of  Windsor  Chief  for  Sale. 
Also.  Ram  Lambs,  sired  bv  above  out  Of  registered 
ewes.  MAPLMMONT  STOCK  FARM,  Albany,  Vt. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Rod  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  12;  Rye,  11; 
best  in  the  world:  bags  free. 


DeKOL’S  BUTTER  BOY  SruJSt.Tt 

DeKol,  and  Royal  Paul  No.  221179,  combining  the  blood 
of  Pauline  Paul,  Pletertje  2nd,  Kontlngen  Van 
Friesland  5t,h  and  DeKol  In  one  sire,  head  our  choice 
herd  of  over  UK)  Holstclns.  Sons  ready  for  servlc 
and  heavy  milking  cows  bred  to  them  for  sale.  Writ 
now  to  DMLLHUB8T  FARMS,  MENTOR,  OHIO. 


Hampshire-Down  Sheep  A  Rams  for  Sale. 

Polled  Durham  CattleyWe°fk 

All  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINHCLIFF,  N.  Y 


If  interested  in 

JERSEYS 

send  to  Ayer  <t  McKinney,  Times 
Building,  Philadelphia,  for  pamphlet 
telling  about  Merblale  Jerseys  and  giving 
Illustrations  of  some  of  the  animals. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shvtp — Oxfords.  Shropshire*,  South- 

downs.  Fanoy  Poultry.  Riga— 

Berkshire*.  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue /rtt. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SPEGIAL  BARGAINS  SW1NK  for  next  30 

days.  Write  for  prices. 

K.  H.  GATES  A  SONS,  Chittonango,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  grow'hy  Pamphlet  freo.  Prices 
right  CIIAB.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboto,  N.  Y 


noath  In  I  inn  on  hens  A  chickens.  M-p.  Book  Free 
UC<1  III  lu  LlbC  j).  j.  Lambert,  Box307,  Appouaug.U.I. 


Which  Was  Created  First— 

The  Hen  or  the  Egg  ? 

Poultrymen  may  differ  In  their  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  this  question,  but  all  agree 
that  green  cut  bone  prepared  by 
Webster  &  Hanntim  Bone  Cutter  will 
double  the  egg  yield.  Your  ration 
should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent  of 
green  cut  bone — not  dried  bone — lor 
best  results. 

Wc  have  not  space  here  to  tell  you 
all  tiie  reasons  why  our  bone  cutters 
arc  better  than  all  others,  but  weguar- 
autcc  it  to  tic  so  or  return  your  money. 

Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit  Crushers  are 
the  best  and  cheapest. 

Our  booklet  tells  nil  about  these  machines  and  how 
to  make  poultry  pay.  Write  to-day. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  ^Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

A  BIG  GUT 

For  the  month  of  September  only  wo  will  soil  4 

SHERIDAN’S  f 

♦  Condition  Powder 

at  tlio  extremely  low  price  of  1  7  cents  per 
package;  75  cents  per  2-lb.  ran — 
the  regular  price  being  25  cents  per 
package  and  $1  per  2-lb.  cun. 

Our  ImmenHellluHt, rated  Catalogue  free 
if  you  will  mention  where  you  saw  this  ‘‘ad.’ 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co„ 

W.  V.  RUBS,  Prop.,  28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City.  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

i-re£  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 


.  .Before  Buying  a  Hew 

Harness 

Bend  5  ct*.  Ill  stamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  style*  of  single  and  double  onfc-f«»il*e«* 
Leather  Harness  to  select  fioni.  Sold  direct  to  th* 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  Wb  can  aave you  montY, 

K.1NC  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
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CUTS  FROM  BARBED  WIRE. 
What  to  Do  for  Them. 

1.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for  barbed- 
wire  wounds  upon  horses  and  cattle?  2. 
When  badly  cut  in  ily  time,  should  they  bo 
turned  into  the  pasture,  or  will  healing 
progress  more  rapidly  in  the  stable?  3. 
When  proud  flesh  is  suspected,  what  i3  the 
best  thing  to  put  on  it?  4.  What  Is  the 
proper  proportion  of  refined  carbolic  acid 
to  water  for  cleansing  wounds;  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  crude  carbolic  to  water?  5. 
Which  Is  best  for  cleansing  such  wounds, 
carbolic  acid  and  water,  or  soap  and  water, 
or  oxide  of  zinc  and  water;  or,  is  it  better 
to  alternate  them  all?  G.  Is  It  better  to 
bandage  the  wound  when  the  cloth  must 
necessarily  irritate  it,  or  is  it  allowable  to 
leave  it  uncovered?  7.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  following  liniment;  One  pint  tan¬ 
ners’  oil  (good  fish  oil),  one  pint  turpen¬ 
tine  and  1V&  pl°t  chamber  lye?  An  Intel¬ 
ligent  and  experienced  horseman  recom¬ 
mends  it  as  the  best  thing  ever  put  on  a 
cut.  c.  f.  c. 

Michigan. 

ANSWERED  TtY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  In  barbed-wire  cuts,  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  to  check  the  bleeding. 
This  can  usually  be  readily  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  application  of  cold  water, 
or  by  a  bandage.  To  bandage  a  cut, 
bring  the  edges  as  nearly  together  as 
possible,  then  apply  a  pad  of  oakum  or 
cotton  sprinkled  with  a  five-per-cent  so¬ 
lution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  bandage 
tightly.  Stitches  are  rarely  desirable. 
The  first  bandage  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  24  to  36  hours,  when  it  should 
be  carefully  removed,  and  the  wound 
washed  and  dressed.  During  warm 
weather,  the  wound  should  be  dressed 
twice  daily,  but  once  daily  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  in  cold  weather.  To  dress  the 
wound,  first  wash  carefully  with  a  two- 
per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a 
one  to  two-per-cent  solution  of  creolin, 
chloro-naphtholeum,  thymo-cresol  or 
other  antiseptic  wash,  then  while  still 
moist,  dust  with  iodoform,  antiseptas  or 
other  antiseptic  powder.  Large  wounds 
that  discharge  very  copiously  may  re¬ 
quire  a  stronger  wash,  such  as  the  white 
lotion  or  iodine  solution  given  below. 


GOOD  CATTLE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

For  several  years,  prices  received  by 
farmers  and  feeders  for  finished  and  un¬ 
finished  cattle  were  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  high-priced  farms  in  this 
section,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large 
number  of  farmers  turned  their  herds 
into  dairy  herds,  and  others  almost  quit 
raising  cattle.  A  large  per  cent  of  the 
calves  were  sent  to  Chicago  as  veals, 
realizing  as  much  money  as  wellbred 
yearlings  were  selling  for.  This  made 
the  present  shortage  of  feeding  cattle. 
Scarcely  any  calves  are  shipped  as  veals 
now,  neither  have  there  been  for  a  year 
past,  but  while  in  numbers,  there  will 
be  more  steers,  they  will  be  of  very  in¬ 
ferior  quality  for  two  or  three  years  at 
the  least.  This  increase  is  made  up 
mostly  of  the  product  from  the  indiffer¬ 
ently-bred  stuff  from  dairy  herds. 

While  a  few  men  have  kept  their  beef 
herds  up,  the  great  majority  resorted  to 
cheap  grade  and  scrub  bulls,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  general  average  quality  of 
the  cattle  is  not  as  good  as  several 
years  past.  In  my  opinion,  there  will 
be  a  shortage  in  good  cattle  from  the 
corn  belt  for  several  years.  Market 
“toppers”  cannot  be  produced  from 
scrub  cows,  but  only  by  the  use  of  pure¬ 
bred  sires  from  a  good  grade  of  cows  of 
the  beef  breeds. 

The  prices  of  good  breeding  stock  have 
advanced  to  a  fairly  good  paying  basis, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  again  pay  to 
raise  cattle  on  our  farms,  and  that 
farmers  realize  the  fact  that  only  good, 
well-bred  and  well-finished  cattle  will 
even  now  pay  expenses  on  farm  lands  in 
price  from  $70  to  $100  per  acre  in  the 
great  corn  belt,  which  necessarily  must 
furnish  most  of  the  good  cattle.  With 
the  ranges  injured,  the  production  of 
beef  cannot  again  exceed  the  demands 
from  an  increasing  prosperous  popula¬ 
tion  and  strong  demand  from  other  out¬ 
side  markets.  cor.uvs  dysart. 

Nachusa,  Ill. 


do  its  duty.  The  above  statement  seems 
to  cover  the  case  as  it  stands  to-day. 
While  the  objects  of  the  Association  are 
undoubtedly  worthy,  they  cannot,  prob¬ 
ably,  do  anything  definite  until  the  legal 
point  is  settled. 


Running  Water  and  Cream. 

An  expert  in  dairying  states  that  butter 
manufactured  in  New  England  and  north¬ 
ern  New  York  will  command  from  two  to 
three  cents  more  per  pound  because  manu¬ 
factured  In  well-watered  regions.  Also, 
that  an  expert  can  tell  whether  butter  has 
been  manufactured  where  there  Is  running 
water,  or  otherwise.  What  do  you  say? 

Shippensburg,  Pa.  w.  n.  c. 

Ans. — So  far  as  we  know,  such  opin¬ 
ions  are  entirely  without  foundation.  If 
the  water  is  pure,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  runs  or  stands  still. 
Impure  or  stagnant  water  probably 
would  show  itself  in  the  butter,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  running  stream 
should  make  better  butter  than  the 
water  from  a  well  that  'is  equally  pure. 
We  might  see  the  dregs  of  water  in  the 
butter,  but  not  its  legs. 


SCRAPS. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Royce,  the  hustling  man¬ 
ager  of  Ellerslle,  has  concluded  to  go 
Into  the  sheep  business.  He  made  his 
first  purchase  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  recently.  It  consisted  of  a  dozen 
ewes  and  a  ram  fi'om  the  Shropshire  herd 
of  Frank  D.  Ward,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

A  new  food  for  cattle  was  found  in  the 
sugar-beet  pulp.  The  sugar  factories  of 
this  country  make  considerable  of  this 
pulp,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  now  to 
find  a  market  for  It.  Thus  far,  most  of 
them  have  found  hard  work  to  give  It 
away,  but  this  year  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
fodder,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  sell  this 
pulp  to  farmers  who  are  close  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  The  Wolverine  Sugar  Company,  of 
Michigan,  proposes  practically  to  give 
away  a  portion  of  Its  pulp  this  year,  to 
farmers  who  will  feed  It  to  various  kinds 
of  stock,  and  report  the  results.  They 
will  load  the  pulp  on  the  cars  at  Benton 
Harbor,  and  all  the  farmer  has  to  do  Is  to 
pay  the  freight  and  unload  it.  This  ought 
to  make  an  Interesting  experiment,  and 
wo  hope  the  farmers  will  try  it. 


requests  for  examinations  that  the  Board 
can  reach. 

Colorado  has  passed  a  law  making  It 
illegal  to  import  any  horse  with  a  docked 
tail  into  the  State,  and  a  horse  owner  is 
also  forbidden  so  to  mutilate  any  animal 
in  his  possession.  The  penalty  Is  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $100,  or  30  days'  imprison¬ 
ment. 


—  Robber  Cow 

cats  up  the  profits  of  two  good  cows  every 
year.  Just  so  the 
’‘setting  system” ;  or 
some  cream  separ¬ 
ators  may  leave 
enough  cream  in 
your  milk  to  pay  for 
two 

Empire 
Cream 
Separators 

The  Empire  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  of 
fat  in  skim  milk,  and  is  the  lightest  run¬ 
ning  separator  made. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  power  machines,  J40  and  up. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  /rue.  Agents  wanted, 

U.  S.  Butler  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Cowy  Odor 


which  is  so  prominent 
in  much  of  the  dairy 
butter,  and  which  is  so 
offensive  to  many  peo¬ 
ple,  is  the  result  of 
dirt;  real  line  dirt 
that  can’t  be  strained 
out. The  Little  Giant 
Separator  takes  out 
all  the  dirt,  produces 
a  perfect  flavor  and 
greatly  increases  the  product.  It  is  the 
safest,  easiest  cleaned,  and  requires  less 
repairs  than  any  small  separator  made. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 


THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  Westchester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  ir.  H.  A. 


2.  As  far  as  the  wound  is  concerned,  it 
is  usually  better  to  turn  the  animal  out 
on  pasture.  Flies  will  trouble  a  wound 
but  little,  if  kept  well  dressed;  but 
when  the  flies  are  very  troublesome, 
they  worry  an  animal,  so  that  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  him  in  a  darkened 
stable  during  the  day,  and  on  pasture  at 
night.  Horses  frequently  bite  such  heal¬ 
ing  wounds,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  tied  up  short. 

3.  Proud  flesh  rarely  appears  in  a 
wound  that  is  regularly  dressed.  Should 
proud  flesh  or  unhealthy  granulations 
appear,  cauterize  with  a  stick  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  by  dusting  with  finely  pow¬ 
dered  sulphate  of  copper,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  12  hours,  after 
which  wash  off  and  dress  as  before. 

4.  For  ordinary  purposes,  use  a  two- 
per-cent  solution  of  the  refined  acid 
(about  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint  of 
water).  If  a  slight  caustic  effect  is  de¬ 
sired,  use  a  five-per-cent  solution.  The 
crude  carbolic  acid  is  not  suitable  for 
dressing  sores,  but  may  be  used  in  the 
disinfection  of  stables,  etc. 

5.  The  carbolic  acid  and  water  are 
preferable. 

6.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  bleeding,  it  is  usually  better  not  to 
bandage.  A  bandage  confines  the  pus, 
and  irritates  the  wound,  and  retards, 
rather  than  favors,  healing. 

7.  I  would  not  recommend  any  wash 
or  liniment  containing  a  filthy  product 
like  chamber  lye.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  all  the  principles  of  modern  surgery; 
a  reversion  to  the  age  of  ignorance  and 
quackery.  I  would  hardly  expect  an  in¬ 
telligent  horseman  to  use  such  remedies, 
which  possess  no  special  merit.  As  a 
stimulating  wash,  the  white  lotion  (ace¬ 
tate  of  lead,  one  ounce;  sulphate  of  zinc, 
six  drams;  water,  1  quart;  mix),  or  the 
compound  solution  of  iodine  (Iodine, 
two  drams;  potassium  iodide,  one  dram; 
water,  six  ounces;  mix),  would  be  pref¬ 
erable  in  every  way. 


PURE  BUTTER  PROTECTIVE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

Several  readers  have  asked  11s  whether 
the  Pure  Butter  Protective  Association 
of  Philadelphia  is  a  real  association,  and 
what  it  is  doing.  From  the  best  we  can 
learn,  this  Is  a  voluntary  organization, 
composed  largely  of  dealers  who  are  In¬ 
terested  in  the  suppression  of  the  oleo 
trade.  The  Association  Is  seeking  to 
raise  money  from  creamery  men  and 
dairymen  In  Pennsylvania  In  order  to 
prosecute  dealers  in  bogus  butter.  They 
claim  to  be  a  sort  of  dairy  vigilance 
committee,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  does  its  duty  in  oleo  prosecution. 

The  dairy  situation  in  Pennsylvania 
to-day  seems  to  be  this;  Cases  have  been 
brought  against  several  oleo  dealers  un¬ 
der  the  new  law  which  forbids  the  use 
of  a  yellow  color.  One  test  case  was 
pending  in  Pittsburg  and  one  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  they  having  been  brought  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  new  law. 
Until  this  point  Is  decided,  any  addi¬ 
tional  suits  would  be  duplicates  of  these 
two,  and  would  be  without  profit,  be¬ 
cause  until  this  point  of  the  law  Is  de¬ 
cided,  no  one  could  be  finally  convicted. 
In  case  the  court  decide  that  the  color 
law  is  constitutional,  it  will  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State  Department  to  prose¬ 
cute  all  dealers  thoy  can  find  selling 
bogus  goods.  If  the  court  decide  against 
the  law,  all  it  could  do  would  be  to  en¬ 
force  the  other  provision,  which  would 
require  dealers  to  take  out  a  license  and 
to  brand  the  goods,  thus  selling  them 
for  what  they  are.  When  this  point  is 
settled,  the  Pure  Butter  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  it  can  do. 

If  the  State  Department  fail  to  make 
prosecutions  or  do  not  show  interest 
enough  in  fighting  oleo,  an  association 
of  this  sort  would,  probably,  prove  very 
effective,  for  it  could  make  such  a  noise 
that  the  Department  would  be  forced  to 


Prof.  D.  H.  Otis,  of  Kansas,  says  that 
many  farmers  send  milk  to  bo  tested  in 
such  shape  that  It  Is  churned  on  the  way, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  tested  fairly.  Here  Is 
his  advice: 

"The  way  to  send  milk  for  testing;  is 
completely  to  fill  the  bottle  so  there  Is  no 
possible  chance  for  the  milk  to  churn.  The 
best  way  we  know  is  to  take  a  bottle  with 
a  wooden  cork,  Insert  a  hole  In  the  latter, 
thoroughly  sLlr  the  sample  of  milk  to  be 
tested,  and  fill  the  bottle  brim  full.  Push 
In  the  cork,  which  will  then  cause  a  little 
of  the  milk  to  How  out  of  the  opening  of 
the  cork.  Plug  up  the  cork  with  tooth 
picks  or  matches,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  churning.” 

The  wool  sales  opened  In  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  September  19.  Very  good  prices 
ruled,  and  the  competition  was  keen.  The 
Australian  drought  has  shortened  the  sup¬ 
ply.  The  shortage  In  Merinos  caused  an 
Increase  of  10  to  15  per  cent  over  July 
prices.  African  wools  were  7(4  to  10  per 
cent  higher. 

Dr.  Pearson,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Veterinarian,  stated  at  the  soml-annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Veterinarian  Medical 
Board  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  that  great  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  In  eliminating  tuber¬ 
culosis  from  cattle  In  that  State.  Less 
than  11  per  cent  of  the  cattle  now  Inspect¬ 
ed  are  found  to  be  Infected.  He  said  that 
there  are  now  three  times  the  number  of 


Top  Price  Butler. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.T. 


i.^.a  CONVEX 
DISH0RNER 

Is  made  on  a  different,  better,  and  more 
scientific  principle  than  any  other  horn- 
cutting  machine.  It  In  simpler, strong- 
jjt,  cheaper:  easier  to  operate,  cuts 
v  ^closer  anti  more  smoothly,  more 
.humane.  The  only  dishorner 
that  cuts  all  kinds,  shapes, 
and  sizes  of  horns  without 
crushing  or  pulling  them  apart.  Wrlto  at  once 
for  illustrated  hook  on  dishorning— free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Box  G4,  Christiana, Pa. 


SMALLS  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleok, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  It.  Small  St  Vo.,  Boston,  Mass, 


Dairymen,  Don't  You  Know 

That  you  are  losing  cream  and  doing  work 
That  might  be  saved  if  you  were  using  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  has  been  proved  often  that  it  not  only 

SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST, 

hut  is  the  Easiest  to  Operate  and  Clean,  therefore 

s  IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY. 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogues  for  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

SEPTEMBER  FIRST  marked  another  great  advance 
in  centrifugal  cream  separation  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Improved  20th  CENTURY  “Baby”  or 
“  Dairy”  sizes  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators,  possessing 
increased  capacities  and  still  greater  efficiency. 


NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 


Old  Style  “Hollow-Bowl”  Baby  No.  1,  150  lbs., 
Old  Style  “Strap”  Humming-Bird,  -  175  lbs., 
Improved  “Crank”  Humming-Bird, 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,  - 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,  - 
Improved  Higli-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 

Improved  Higli-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 

Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine, 


225  lbs., 
325  lbs., 
450  lbs., 
450  lbs., 
850  lbs., 
850  lbs., 


S50.00 

50.00 

65.00 

100.00 

125.00 

125.00 

200.00 

225.00 


Send  for  “New  Century 99  catalogue . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


-  Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 

1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Humorous. 

When  the  Summer  sun  Is  slowly  scorching 
down  behind  the  crest 
Of  grim  and  rugged  woodsy  hills  which 
stand  out  in  the  West, 

The  artist  paints  the  milking  scene,  but, 
as  a  rule,  somehow, 

He  gets  the  rustic  lady  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  cow. 

—New  York  Evening  World. 

“Do  you  think  Barnum  went  to 
Heaven?”  “Well,  I  don’t  know;  they 
say  oe  had  the  best  show  on  earth.” — 
Life. 

“Don’t  tell  me  you  won’t,”  said  an 
East  Side  citizen  to  his  five-year-old 
daughter.  “Well,  Papa,  what  must  I 
say  when  I  mean  I  won’t?” — Ohio  State 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Winn:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see 
my  new  hat,  John?”  Mr.  Winn  (sur¬ 
prised):  “Um — why — y — yes.”  Mrs.  W.: 
“So  would  I,  dear.  Give  me  $14  and  I’ll 
show  you  one.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Nosey:  “I  understand  from  Miss 
Jokose  that  your  doctor  is  no  gentle¬ 
man.”  Mrs. Pashence:  “Yes;  that’s  true.” 
“Oh,  my!  Tell  me  about  it.  What  did 

he - ”  “She’s  a  lady  doctor.” — Credit 

Lost. 

“This  ‘Gates  Ajar’  design  is  a  hand¬ 
some  one,”  said  the  tombstone  man.  “It 
is  just  what  I  want,”  said  the  widow. 
“He  never  shut  a  door  in  all  our  married 
life  without  being  told.” — Indianapolis 
J ournal. 

Mistress:  “The  master  found  fault 
with  your  cooking  to-day,  Jane.”  Cook: 
“I  don’t  take  any  notice  of  ’im,  mum; 
it’s  his  blessed  nature  to  find  fault. 
Ain’t  he  always  finding  fault  with  you?” 
— News-Letter. 

The  Stay'- at-Home:  “Was  it  hot  in 
the  Philippines?”  The  Soldier:  “Hot! 
Why,  actually,  if  you  wanted  your  steak 
rare  you  had  to  keep  it  on  ice  until  five 
minutes  before  dinner.  Even  then  it 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER.'forPm!0 

Do  you  expect  to  put  up  Ensilage  this  Fall  ? 
If  so,  the  TORNADO  Trill  do  It  better  and 
faster  than  any  other.  With  our  Improved  1899 
Carriers  or  Conveyers  they  make  the  best 
Ensilage  Outfits  known.  UNEQUALED  FOR 
DRY  CORN  FODDER  AND  HAY.  Bend  for 
catalogue  and  Free  Sample  of  the  TORNA¬ 
DO’S  work  on  Com  Fodder  and  Hay.  Also, 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,Mfrs.,Massillon,0. 

Treatise  on  Cheap  and  Practical  Silo  Building 
mailed  FREE.  Mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


would  sometimes  be  scorched  before  you 
got  through  eating  it.” — San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Beggar:  “Will  you  please  give  me  six¬ 
pence,  sir?  I’m  on  my  way  home  to 
die.”  Gentleman  (handing  him  the 
.money) :  “I  don’t  mind  giving  you  six¬ 
pence  for  so  worthy  a  purpose  as  this, 
but  your  breath  smells  horribly  of  whis¬ 
ky.”  “I  know  it  does,  sir;  whisky’s 
what’s  killing  me.” — London  Topical 
Times. 

“My  son,”  said  the  metropolis  man. 
“makes  mountains  out  of  molehills.” 
“Hanged  if  I  don’t  wish  my  son  would 
do  it,”  ejaculated  Farmer  Hardacre. 
“I’ve  got  all  kinds  of  mole  hills  aroun’ 
this  plantation,  an’  if  they  were  only 
mountains  I’d  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
the  house  clean  full  of  Summer  board¬ 
ers.” — Chicago  Ncics. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealert 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sampler 
\  W.  INGERS0I.L,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

TX3C3E3  FINEST 

TEAS  -COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  inducements. 

No  Presents  Farmers,  lnsti-  No  Discounts 

tutlons,  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
pay  ing  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO.. 

P,  O.  Box  290  (Dept.  B),  Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 


■inner  nnufCDC  thrashers 

nUlfoEL  rU  n  End)  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One*  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  fMITTCRQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  •  *-itO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS.PottstOwn,  Pa 

■,'swsr  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 
cJi\  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


andicstThin^^parm 

lfc  For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  all  vegetables# 

without  braising.  Lightest,  strongest,  most 
^  durable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
of  best  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  mannre,  lime,  etc.  We  also  make  the  ap- 
•roved  Diamond  ISeet  Fork,  with  7  ball-end  tines.  Ask 
eaters  for  them.  Farm  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  free. 

ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO..  ASHTABULA.  Ohio. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 


pays  for  Itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumpln 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc., 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 

It  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
nolgnbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  ,0  .  Springfield,  0. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Plaoe 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationarie*,  Portable*. 
Engine*  and  Ptwnp*. 


State  yonr  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Oas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer* 
BoschertPre6sCo.,118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


The  “GEM”  S 


SHREDDED 


CORN 

FODDER 


This  is  the 
Original  Shredding 
Machine. 


Saves 

The 

Whole 

Crop. 


MACHINE. 

Writ,  for  Catalogue.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  lit. 


MANY  A  MAN 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 


Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Cuts  4 
different 
Lengths. 
Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lever. 


Knowing  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  great  food  value  of  shred¬ 
ded  corn  fodder  and  the  great  saving  that  shredding  produces 
we  shall  only  tell  you  of  how  best  to  prepare  it. 

ST. ALBANS  ^SHRED^JERS 

are  especially  designed  for  this  purpose. 

They  are  a  pronounced  success.  They  shred  faster,  liner  and 
leave  the  product  in  better  condition  for  feeding  or  baling 
than  any  other  machine  made.  We  prove  these  statements  by  those 
experienced  in  the  usage  of  such  machines.  We  mail  Facta 
A  noil  t  Shredder*  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

St,  Albans  Foundry  Co.  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


THE  CALE-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 

ENSILAGE  and  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 
They  cut  faster,  feed  easier,  last  longer  and  have 

advantage  of...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 

and  prices.  We  will  save  you  money - 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  ?6,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


SELF  FEED 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Cuts  88%%  more  than 
regular  machine. 
Save,  76%  In  time. 
Positively  feeds  itself. 

No  pushing  to  get  feed  i 
started,  and  feeds  evenly 
saving  power.  New  wide  ( 
throat— wide  as  knives  J 
. .  .  .  ,  are  long.  New  large 

I  hood— gives  increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids . 
re-cutting,  binding,  choking,  &c.  The  cut  shows  1 

;  NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

|  Has  2  inch  steel  strips — carries  more  feed  and 
•  easier.  Works  at  any  angle-any  length.  -  ‘ 

I  Withoutextrasectionat  bottom.  1899  , 

; catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  Woll’s 
“A  Hook  on  Silage”  10c. 

SILVER  M’F’G  C0.,i 

l  Salem, 

Alhio. 


Stock  Feeders , 

Dairymen  and  Farmers 

who  know  the  economy  and  value  of  ground  feed  should 

look  Into  the  merits  of  these 


Scienlific  GWlDl'sN.G 


They 

Grind. 

They 

Last. 


Being  double  action  and  trlpple  geared  they  grind 
fast  nnd  easy.  Crush  and  grind  ear  corn .  and  all  small 
grains  singly  or  mixed.  Special  attachment  forgrinding 
Milo  Maize  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Supply  power  for  other 
purposes  while  grinding.  Other  styles  horse  and 
steam.  Get  our  Catalogue  R,  before  you  buy. 

The  F oos  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GRIND 


YOUR  CRAIN 

AT  HOME 

and  save  the  toll.  You  have  the 
horses.we  have  the  power  and 
mill.  Thousands  of  thei 

PEERLESS  MILLS 

are  now  In  use.  They  work 
FAST,  FINE,  EASY. 
Make  family  meal  or  feed. 

Wanted  Everywhere, 
prices,  Ac.,  free. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cobs  and 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

in  four  sizes  for  2,  4, 
8  and  10  11.  P.  Small  size 
especially  adapted  for 
Wind  Mill  Power.  Also 
make  Corn  Shelters.  _  Send 
catalogue  aud  prices. 
TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  ! *2,  HpringUeld,  O. 
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The  Hen  Feeds  the  Farm. 


FROM  WHAT  THE  FARM  FEEDS  HER. 

AGENT  FOR  A  200-ACRE  FARM. 

Do  They  Preach  Their  Own  Practice  ? 

That  question  is  often  asked  about  the  speakers  at 
farmers’  institutes.  Many  farmers  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  speakers  really  have  farms  of  their  own 
on  which  they  actually  conduct  farming  operations. 
When  these  meetings  first  started,  good  speakers  were 
scarce,  and  it  is  true  that  some  men  found  places  on  the 
platforms,  who  were  poorly  qualified  to  teach  hard- 
pressed,  struggling  farmers  how  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion.  This  is  no  longer  so,  however,  for  the  speakers 
have  grown  along  with  the  institutes.  During  the  past 
few  years,  there  has  been  a  lively  sifting  out  of  dead 
wood.  It  may  be  said  that  the  directors  of  the  institutes 
have  at  last  come  close  to  an  ideal  or  standard  of  what 
an  institute  speaker  ought  to  be.  Director  F.  E.  Dawley, 
of  the  New  York  Institutes,  goes  the  rounds,  and  visits 
his  speakers  at  their  homes  every  year.  He  wants  to 
know  what  they  are  doing,  what  changes  they  make  in 
their  farming,  whether 
they  really  da  practical 
work  at  home.  This  year 
Mr.  Dawley  asked  me  to 
go  with  him  and  see 
what  these  men  have 
back  of  their  talk.  It 
is  understood  now  that, 
first  of  all,  an  institute 
speaker  must  quit  guess¬ 
ing,  and  stop  telling  big 
stories  for  effect.  He 
must  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  know 
it  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence;  not  only  that,  but 
he  must  be  a  student, 
and  must  keep  track  of 
scientific  improvement, 
and  use  his  head  for  a 
machine  in  which  the 
raw  material  of  science 
is  ground  into  useful  and 
palatable  food  between 
the  millstones  of  hard 
experience. 

I  was  glad  to  go  with 
Mr.  Dawley  and  take 
these  men  unawares,  so 
as  to  see  what  they  are 
really  doing.  It  is  true 
that  ministers’  sons  and 
deacons’  daughters,  with 
their  theoretical  advan¬ 
tages  of  moral  training, 
sometimes  go  wrong.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  son  of 
a  schoolmaster  may  not 
“know  beans.”  It  is  true 
that  the  daughter  of  a 
woman  who  wins  the 
first  prize  in  a  cooking 
match,  may  bake  a  case 
of  dyspepsia  in  her  bread- 
pan.  These  things  are 
true,  but  happily  they 
are  exceptions,  and  we  still  go  to  the  minister,  the 
wise  schoolmaster  and  the  good  housekeeper  for  a  full 
meal  of  moral,  mental  or  physical  food.  And  so  with 
the  teachers  at  farmers’  institutes.  New  York  State  is 
spending  too  much  money,  for  experiments  in  this  line. 
We  must  have  strong  men  and  women — strong  in  science, 
strong  in  pra.ctical  experience,  and  strong  in  the  ability 
to  put  their  facts  before  the  audience  plainly,  simply  and 
well.  Is  New  Yoi-k  State  hiring  this  class  of  men?  That 
is  a  fair  question  for  a  farmer  or  an  editor  to  ask,  and 
I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Mr.  Dawley  to 
get  behind  the  scenes,  and  see  what  his  speakers  are  do¬ 
ing.  The  first  man  visited  was  Mr.  Henry  Van  Dresser, 
of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  and  a  study  of  his  farm  begins  this 
week.  Other  accounts  will  follow  trom  time  to  *ime. 

h.  w  c. 

THE  COUNTRY. — We  have  hills  in  New  Jersey, 
but  at  first  sight,  to  a  Jerseyman,  Schoharie  County 
looks  as  though  some  giant  had  gouged  out  the  val¬ 
leys  with  such  a  dull  tool  that  ridges  or  edges  of  hills 
had  been  left  between.  The  hop  fields  on  nearly 
every  farm  remind  us  of  home,  for  they  are  more  like 
Lima  bean  fields  than  anything  else  I  have  seen.  The 


season  has  been  so  dry  that  the  streams  were  mere 
tracks  of  polished  stones  covered  with  dust.  The 
fields  were  brown  and  the  corn  was  stunted.  It  is  a 
country  of  beautiful  views.  The  scene,  as  you  pass 
over  the  last  Mil  between  Cobleskill  and  Mr.  Van 
Dresser’s  farm,  is  one  long  to  be  remembered.  You 
look  over  a  valley,  across  clean,  well-tilled  fields  to  a 
little  colony  of  farm  buildings.  Around  the  comfort¬ 
able  white  farmhouse,  are  grouped  the  barn  and  its 
outbuildings,  the  hop  house,  brooder  house,  and  the 
long  henhouse.  These  buildings  are  painted  a  bright 
red  with  white  trimmings,  and  the  hillside  below 
them  is  alive  with  White  Leghorns.  As  we  turned  the 
corner  of  the  farm,  we  passed  a  field  of  sunflowers — 
poultry  medicine — which  added  a  touch  of  gold  to  the 
landscape. 

“I  have  seen  that  hillside  covered  with  Holstein 
cattle,”  said  Mr.  Dawley. 

That  exploded  an  old  stock  argument  which  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  lighter  breeds  of  cattle  are  fond  of  advanc¬ 


ing.  They  will  tell  you  that  Holsteins  are  good 
cattle  for  rich,  level  pastures,  but  too  slow  and  lazy 
to  make  a  living  on  a  hillside  pasture.  Mr.  Van 
Dresser  tried  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  with  common 
cattle,  and  could  not  do  it.  He  bought  Holsteins,  and 
bred  them  so  well  that  they  carried  the  mortgage 
away  with  them,  and  the  farm  supported  57  of  them 
when  ihe  herd  was  dispersed.  Any  man  who  tries 
to  pay  off  a  mortgage  knows  that  the  cow  that  does  it 
for  him  cannot  have  a  lazy  bone  in  her  body. 

MRS.  WHITE  LEGHORN,  AGENT!— There  were 
three  fundamental  things  about  Mr.  Van  Dresser’s 
farm  that  specially  impressed  me.  The  hen  buys  the 
entire  crop  except  apples,  hops,  hay  and  straw.  Here 
is  a  200-acre  farm  producing  good  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  peas  and  oats,  buckwheat  and  millet,  yet  sup¬ 
plying  all  this  grain,  and  other  crops  besides,  to  hens. 
During  the  coming  season,  for  example,  the  hens  will 
eat  about  2,000  bushels  of  grain,  nearly  all  of  which 
will  be  produced  on  the  farm.  Grit,  oyster  shells  and 


meat  are  bought  outside  the  farm,  but  the  rest  of  the 
hens’  food  is  home  product.  In  other  words,  hens  are 
kept  to  manufacture  the  farm’s  products,  just  as  other 
farmers  keep  sheep,  cattle  or  hogs  for  this  purpose. 
Many  authorities  say  that,  in  sound  economy,  crop 
growing  and  poultry  keeping  should  not  go  together — • 
that  one  man  should  raise  the  grain  and  have  it  car¬ 
ried  to  the  man  who  keeps  the  poultry.  Mrs.  White 
Leghorn  is  the  commission  agent  who  handles  all  the 
grain  for  this  farm.  As  between  the  hens  and  the 
Holsteins,  the  hen  not  only  cleans  up  the  crops  better, 
but  she  is  kinder  to  the  farm,  and  leaves  it  in  better 
shape. 

HEN  AS  FERTILIZER  AGENT.— Poets  sing  of  the 
sheep’s  “golden  hoof.”  We  may  tell  of  the  golden 
claw  of  the  Leghorn  in  sober  prose.  This  fertile  farm 
is  fed  by  the  hen.  That  fis  the  second  striking  fact. 
Mr.  Van  Dresser  uses  the  Rancocas  land  plaster.  This 
is  a  waste  product  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus 
for  matches.  Instead  of  a  white  color  like  ordinary 

sulphate  of  lime,  it  is  a 
dirty  brown.  It  has  all 
the  properties  of  ordi¬ 
nary  plaster,  and  con¬ 
tains  one  per  cent  or 
more  of  phosphoric 
acid.  This  plaster  is 
kept  dusted  on  the 
roost  platforms.  It  dries 
out  the  manure,  holds 
the  ammonia,  and 
makes  things  unpleas¬ 
ant  for  the  lice.  The 
dried  manure  is  taken 
from  the  platforms  and 
kept  in  bins.  To  fit  it 
for  business,  it  is  put 
through  a  thrashing 
machine.  This  shakes 
and  tears  it  up  fine,  so 
that  it  will  drill  readily. 
It  is  used  mostly  on  the 
wheat,  and  no  other 
fertilizei’s  are  used.  Mr. 
Van  Dresser  says  that, 
two  years  ago,  he  put 
550  pounds  of  this  fine 
hen  manure  on  an  acre 
of  wheat,  and  sowed  an 
acre  alongside  with  no 
fertilizer  at  all.  The 
hen-manure  acre  pro¬ 
duced  59 x/2.  bushels,  and 
the  other  31.  The  hen 
consumes  the*  crops  of 
the  farm,  and  gives 
back  a  larger  proportion  of  them  than  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  would,  because  under  this  system  of  saving  the 
manure,  practically  no  part  of  it  is  lost.  With  other 
animals,  a  good  share  of  the  manure  never  reaches  a 
cultivated  field.  Thus  the  farm  feeds  the  hen,  and 
the  hen  feeds  the  farm. 

BRAINS  IN  THE  HENHOUSE— The  third  funda¬ 
mental  has  to  do  with  the  hen’s  human  partner.  A 
wild  hen  might  take  the  entire  care  of  herself — and 
possibly  lay  25  eggs  a  year!  When  she  lays  seven 
times  that  number,  you  may  understand  that  her 
human  partner  has  laid  75  per  cent  of  them.  The 
human  partner  at  Mr.  Van  Dresser’s  farm  is  C.  S. 
Greene.  He  is  a  farmer’s  boy,  who  went  to  Cornell 
University  to  study  the  science  of  hen  keeping,  and 
now  he  has  come  to  be  the  head  bird  among  2,500 
White  Leghorns.  The  point  is  right  here — Good  farm¬ 
ers  recognize  now  that  the  only  way  to  conduct  a  farm 
successfully  is  to  found  the  business  on  exact  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  other  busi- 
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ness  or  trade  which  ignores  these  exact  principles  has 
gone  to  the  wall,  or  is  going  there.  Farming  will 
stand  more  abuse  than  any  other  business  on  earth, 
yet  the  end  will  come.  Mr.  Van  Dresser  picked  out  a 
neighbor’s  boy  with  good  mind  and  strong  character, 
and  sent  him  to  Cornell  to  learn  the  why  and  the  how 
of  the  hen.  Now  he  comes  back  to  lecture  on  eggs  to 
a  class  of  2,500  Leghorns,  and  we  get  the  third  link  of 
the  chain.  The  brain  feeds  the  man,  the  man  feeds 
the  hen,  the  hen  feeds  the  farm,  and  the  farm  feeds 
all. 

THE  WOODEN  NURSE.— In  an  article  of  this  sort, 
I  do  not  try  to  give  all  the  details  of  breeding  and 
feeding  a  hen.  If  I  went  to  an  institute  and  had  a 
chance  to  question  Mr.  Van  Dresser,  1  should  want  to 
know  how  the  little  chicks  are  nursed.  We  find  it 
comparatively  easy  to  hatch  a  fair  proportion  of 
fertile  eggs  'in  the  incubators,  but  nurs¬ 
ing  the  chicks  is  far  more  difficult.  I 
want  to  tell  how  Mr.  Van  Dresser  man¬ 
ages  it.  He  says  the  essentials  of  suc¬ 
cessful  hatching  are — “fertile  eggs,  even 
temperature,  and  a  good  incubator,”  but 
he  cannot  dismiss  the  nurse  question  so 
easily.  The  picture  of  the  little  feath¬ 
ered  infant  asylum,  Fig.  258,  tells  most 
of  the  story.  The  little  boy  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  house  is  a  nephew  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Van  Dresser  have  adopted. 

These  little  houses  are  six  feet  -square, 
three  feet  high  at  back,  and  five  feet  in 
front.  The  outside  is  covered  with 
building  paper.  The  picture  shows  how 
these  houses  are  made.  The  window  is 
covered  with  fine  wire  netting,  and  so 
is  the  round  ventilation  hole  at  the 
side.  When  the  little  door  under  the 
window  is  shut  at  night,  the  house  is  vermin-proof. 
The  brooder  is  seen  in  place  through  the  door,  and 
an  extra  brooder  outside  shows  how  it  is  made  and 
arranged.  The  lamp  slides  in  and  out  on  a  frame. 
These  little  houses  are  scattered  through  an  apple 
orchard. 

The  little  chicks  are  put  into  these  little  brooder 
houses,  directly  from  the  incubators,  except  the  ear¬ 
liest  ones,  which  come  in  very  cold  weather.  These 
early  birds  could  not  catch  worms,  for  the  ground  is 
usually  frozen  solid  when  they  wake  up.  They  are 
kept  in  the  upper  story  of  the  large  incubator  and 
brooder  house.  When  the  weather  moderates,  the 
little  chicks  go  straight  to  their  small  houses.  After 
they  begin  to  run  out,  it  is  necessary  to  fence  a  small 
yard  around  the  house  for  a  few  days.  This  creates 
a  “home  feeling,”  so  that,  when  the  fence  is  taken 
down,  the  chicks  remember  their  own  house,  and 
never  go  far  away  from  it.  When  the  little  chicks 
first  go  to  the  brooders,  the  temperature  is  kept  at 
100  degrees,  gradually  lowering  after  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  The  object  is  to  give  enough  heat  to 
make  them  comfortable  at  all  times.  This  heat  is 
kept  up  until  the  youngest  chicks  are  from  four  to 
six  weeks  old.  There  are  no  set  rules  for  feeding 
these  little  things,  as  much  depends  on  the  condi¬ 
tions.  The  following  is  a  fair  average  statement: 

FOOD  AND  CARE.— On  the  first  day,  bread  crumbs 
soaked  in  milk,  and  then  a  Johnny-cake  of  mixed 
meals  until  the  birds  are  three  weeks  old.  Then  grad¬ 
ually  change  to  a  mash  composed  of  ground  oats, 
wheat  and  corn  meal,  with  a  little  wheat  bran  added. 
This  is  fed  in  the  morning,  and  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oat  flakes  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Of  course, 
fresh  water,  grit  and  charcoal  are  kept  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them. 

The  baby  Leghorns  play  and  run  through  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  grow  strong  and  lively  with  this  food  and 
care.  They  are  as  happy  as  little  children  on  a  roomy 
farm.  As  soon  as  really  cold  weather  begins,  they 
must  leave  their  playhouses,  and  get  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  big  egg  factory  shown  at  Fig.  259.  Jack 
Frost  serves  notice  on  the  pullets  that  their  idle  days 
are  over,  so  they  leave  their  happy  orchard  homes, 
and  learn  the  hen’s  song  of  labor  in  the  big  building. 
This  house  is  345  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  5Vz  feet  high 
at  back  and  9%  feet  in  front.  There  are  partitions  of 
wire  netting  every  15  feet,  which  gives  a  space  15  feet 
wire  netting  every  15  feet,  which  gives  a  space  15  feet 
into  My  Lady  Leghoim’s  chamber,  and  show  you  what 
she  does  there.  n.  w.  c. 


Grass  Nitrogen.— About  10  years  ago,  we  bought  some 
damaged  cotton-seed  meal  at  half  price,  and  spread  it  on 
grass  in  May.  It  made  some  show  in  the  grass  crop, 
and  probably  helped  later  crops.  But,  being  on  top  of 
the  ground,  it  became  soluble  too  slowly  for  that  grass 
crop  to  get  it  all.  The  same  amount  of  money  invested 
in  nitrate  of  soda  would  have  gone  twice  as  far,  and 
have  acted  promptly.  Under  ground,  no  doubt,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  become  soluble  sooner.  Surface  applica¬ 
tions  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  too  much  like  burning 
wood  on  top  of  the  stove.  E-  c-  B- 

Southport,  Conn. 


PACKING  APPLES  IN  BOXES. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  possibility  of  using  the  fruit 
box  for  shipping  our  eastern  apples  or  pears?  Vast 
quantities  of  California  fruit  come  to  this  market  in  these 
boxes.  Many  small  dealers  like  to  handle  these  small 
packages,  and  on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  give  good  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Whether  they  would  prove  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  shipping  our  eastern  apples  is  a  question.  In 
your  opinion,  would  it  pay  to  ship  our  eastern  apples  and 
pears  in  these  smaller  box  packages? 

Barrels  for  Eastern  Fruit. 

While  the  fruit  box  is  used  almost  altogether  for 
shipping  California,  Colorado  and  Oregon  apples  to 
our  eastern  markets,  and  for  export  as  well,  and 
meets  with  the  general  approval  of  commission  men 
and  retailers,  there  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law 
among  these  men  that  the  western  apples,  and  none 
others,  shall  be  packed  in  such  manner.  It  is  my  firm 
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belief,  based  on  actual  experience,  that  they  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  stand  they  have  taken,  and  in  discouraging 
the  use  of  the  box  among  eastern  apple  growers  and 
shippers.  As  much  money  with  less  labor  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  a  full-size,  nicely-coopered  barrel, 
neatly  marked  and  stenciled,  and  above  all,  filled 
with  honestly  graded,  perfect  fruit..  I  have  used  both 
barrels  and  boxes,  and  find  the  former  altogether 
more  satisfactory  than  the  latter;  I  think,  however, 
that  the  box  may  be  used  with  profit  for  fine  quality 
pears,  though  lit  has  been  demonstrated  to  me  this 
Summer  that  the  barrel  is  again  foremost  for  style 
and  for  money;  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  packer  who  creates  a  demand 
for  his  fruit,  whether  it  be  in  barrels  or  boxes,  or  in 
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other  words,  it’s  what  is  inside  the  package  that  does 
the  selling,  and  not  the  package  itself. 

New  York.  a.  w.  williams. 

Ought  to  Prove  Successful. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  the  matter;  in 
fact,  we  have  never  had  nice  apples  enough  to  do  it, 
but  I  believe  fancy  apples  will  bring  more  in  boxes  of 
about  one  bushel,  nicely  and  attractively  put  up,  than 
in  any  other  way,  and  that  these  will  increase  the 
sale  of  apples.  People  do  not  like  to  buy  a  barrel  of 
apples  to  put  in  the  cellar,  as  they  rot  too  soon,  but 
if  they  could  buy  boxes  of  three  pecks  to  one  bushel, 
they  would  be  bought  for  family  use,  where  barrels 
would  not  take.  This  use  of  boxes  would  be  for 
fancy  and  table  apples.  T.  B.  Wakeman,  of  Green 
Farm,  always  used  to  ship  his  pears  in  his  grape 
boxes.  They  would  hold  less  than  a  bushel  each, 
and  he  thought  they  brought  him  more,  and  sold 
more  readily,  than  in  barrels.  They  seem  to  be  about 


what  one  wants  at  one  time.  The  boxes  would,  of 
course,  need  to  be  made  of  nice,  clean  white  stock,  not 
too  thick,  and  cheap  enough  so  they  would  not  need  to 
be  returned.  I  think  for  European  shipments  these 
boxes  would  take  well.  edwin  iioyt. 

Connecticut.  _ 

TOP  OR  BUTT  END  FOR  POSTS. 

Will  One  Sooner  Pot  than  the  Other? 

Farmers  sometimes  claim  that,  when  a  post  is  set 
in  the  ground  with  the  butt  end  down,  it  will  rot  more 
quickly  than  other  posts  which  have  the  butt  end  of 
the  timber  upwards.  I  have  thought  this  a  popular 
superstition  until  recently,  but  having  had  some  ex¬ 
perience,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are  sufficient 
scientific  reasons  to  believe  it  true.  A  few  years  ago, 

I  set  a  board  fence,  sawing  the  posts 
tapered,  and  cutting  them  alternately 
wide  and  narrow  to  get  the  taper.  Of 
course,  half  these  posts  have  the  butts 
reversed  as  to  the  position  the  timber 
had  in  the  tree.  Now,  after  10  years, 
half  those  posts  have  rotted  off  in  the 
ground,  and  half  exactly  are  sound.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  re¬ 
versal  of  the  timber  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  fact,  but  is  is  very  strong  pre¬ 
sumptive  proof  of  it.  I  have  recently  set 
some  similar  posts,  and  marked  them, 
and  in  time,  if  I  live  long  enough,  this 
matter  will  be  settled  in  my  mind. 

This  is  the  fact,  now  here  is  my  ex¬ 
planation  of  it,  which  is  based  on  a 
scientific  principle.  We  know  that  the 
sap  of  a  tree  goes  up  from  the  roots  to 
the  very  top,  and  tip  of  every  twig.  We 
know,  too,  that  mere  capillary  attraction  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  raise  the  sap  so  high  as  this.  We  know,  too, 
that  a  vacuum  in  the  tree  which  might  exist  would 
not  raise  the  liquid  to  a  greater  height  than  30  feet 
or  so.  Then  how  does  the  sap  get  from  the  roots  to 
the  top  of  a  pine  tree  over  100  feet  high?  It  does  this 
by  a  beautiful  process  of  nature  which  we  call  osmose. 
This  is  the  effect  of  a  function  possessed  by  all  mem¬ 
branes,  by  which  any  liquid  holding  any  substance  in 
solution  on  one  side  of  the  membrane,  and  which  so¬ 
lution  differs  in  density  or  specific  gravity,  passes 
through  the  membrane  of  the  matter  held  in  solution 
until  the  density  of  the  liquid  in  each  cell  becomes 
the  same.  It  is  easily  perceived  that,  in  this  way, 
step  by  step,  each  of  infinitesimal  length,  the  matters 
held  in  solution  by  the  sap,  and  by  which  the  tree  is 
fed,  go  up  through  the  cells  from  the  tip  of  the  roots 
which  absorb  it  from  the  soil,  to  the  very  tip  of 
the  highest  twig  where  the  bud  is  ready  to  receive  its 
food  thus  carried  up  to  it  through  all  these  cells. 
This  process  goes  on  in  timber  after  it  is  cut  from  the 
tree,  and  becomes  a  post,  the  moisture  being  absorbed 
by  these  posts  which  are  set  as  the  timber  stood  in 
the  tree,  but  not  by  those  that  are  reversed.  Thus 
these  are  more  durable  than  the  others.  I  don’t  feel 
quite  sure  about  this  yet,  but  it  seems  to  be  worthy 
of  thought.  ii.  s. 

A  SILO  REVIVAL  IN  OHIO. 

t 

Cow  Peas  Under  Hard  Conditions. 

WHAT  NEW  IN  SILOS?— Silo  filling  is  in  full  op¬ 
eration  now  in  this  locality — northern  Ohio.  Within 
a  few  miles  of  my  house,  more  than  40  new  ones  have 
been,  and  are  being  erected,  since  August  1,  and  new 
ones  are  being  heard  of  every  day.  The  round  tub 
silos  seem  to  be  the  favorites,  and  some  are  hooping 
them  with  breadths  of  Page  wire  fencing.  Others  are 
of  the  square  pattern  with  rounded  corners.  The  fill¬ 
ing  of  silos  about  here  is  taking  on  a  radical  change, 
and  is  being  correspondingly  cheapened;  some  farm¬ 
ers  put  it  at  33  per  cent.  The  low-down  Deering  corn- 
harvesters  have  superseded  hand  cutting  entirely, 
and  silo  men  are  all  using  them.  Eight  of  these  har¬ 
vesters  were  sold  to  the  silo  men  in  our  town  this 
season.  The  gavels  are  tied  in  small  compass,  and 
are  easily  picked  up  and  put  upon  the  wagons,  two 
men  easily  doing  the  work  of  three  with  untied  ones. 

At  the  silo,  the  big  long^tabled  self-feeding  cutters 
have  come,  and  the  bundles  are  dropped  off  from  the 
wagons  on  to  the  carrying  feeder,  and  go  through  the 
knives  without  any  band  cutting,  two  men  throwing 
on  to  the  table  with  the  machine  “just  a  little  ahead” 
all  the  time.  One  of  these  machines  will  cut  for  five 
teams  to  draw,  as  easily  as  for  three  last  year  With 
the  force-feed  machines  of  older  date.  The  hopper- 
box  under  the  carrier  with  “trousers-leg”  delivery, 
avoids  all  forking  and  leveling  in  the  silo  until  the 
top  is  nearly  reached,  and  enables  a  good  boy  to  do 
with  ease  the  work  of  two  men  where  the  ensilage  has 
to  be  hand  leveled,  and  do  it  far  better,  for  with  the 
hopper,  there  is  a  perfect  mixing  of  all  the  fodder, 
grain,  and  leaves;  if  the  ensilage  is  kept  highest 
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along  the  walls  when  filling,  perfect  settling  will  re¬ 
sult.  Admitting  that  the  great  drought  prevented  the 
ensilage  corn  from  attaining  its  usual  growth,  the 
fact  remains  that  some  of  the  great  silo  men  have, 
with  the  newer  methods,  filled  their  silos  in  half  the 
usual  time  the  present  Fall. 

CHANGE  IN  METHODS. — The  change  of  opinion 
that  is  going  on  about  here  respecting  the  corn  crop 
and  its  harvesting,  is  wonderful.  “What  is  the  use  in 
husking  and  grinding  corn,  if  it  must  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  again  to  be  fed  to  the  same  amimal?”  has  pro¬ 
voked  much  thought,  to  the  end  that  scores  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  seeing  that  there  is  no  gain  in  drying  out  24 
per  cent  of  a  crop,  and  spending  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  the  grain  in  getting  it  husked  and  ground, 
when  half  of  the  first  loss  and  all  of  the  expense  of 
the  other  are  saved  by  ensilaging  the  crop.  Many  a 
farmer  about  here  at  the  last  moment  has  put  up  a 
silo,  and  is  now  busily  filling  tit  with  the  field  corn; 
he  is  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  the  corn  crop  was 
cared  for,  and  off  his  hands,  when  in  the  past, 
it  has  been  with  him,  pretty  nearly  an  all-Winter’s  job 
to  get,  prepare  and  feed  out  the  corn  crop,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  getting  out  stalky  manure  in  the  Spring. 

Some  of  the  older  silo  men  are  building  an  extra 
silo  to  be  filled  with  corn  for  next  Summer’s  feeding; 
those  that  have  tried  it,  pronounce  it  in  every  way  a 
superior  and  more  economical  plan  of  Summer  soil¬ 
ing  than  is  possible  with  the  usual  variety  of  crops  to 
meet  the  demand.  This  season,  the  midsummer  soil¬ 
ing  crops  failed,  while  the  corn  that  was  often  shallow 
cultivated  to  keep  the  dust  mulch  intact,  is  a  crop  of 
full  three-fourths  average  value. 

THE  COW  PEAS. — The  season  was  a  tough  one  on 
the  cow  peas  that  were  going  to  show  us  fellows  what 
this  southern  legume  would  do  up  North  as  a  catch 
crop  and  land  renovator.  The  season  was  so  wet  to 
start  wiai  that  it  was  mid-June  before  they  could  be 
put  in;  that  day  it  turned  dry,  and  the  ground  got 
hard  without  turning,  and  every  other  might  was  a 
woolen-blanket  promoter.  Up  to  September  18,  not 
enough  rain  fell  in  this  section  to  make  an  inch  of 
precipitation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
few  of  these  peas  attained  a  height  of  over  12  to  18 
inches  at  the  best.  Still  they  made  as  good  a  crop  of 
material  to  plow  under  as  anything  which  could  have 
been  grown,  with  the  merit  that  they  are  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  they  got 
anything  to  live  upon,  they  must  have  got  it  from 
the  air,  the  ground  was  baked  so  hard;  in  fact,  in¬ 
quiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  expediency  of  loosen¬ 
ing  up  the  ground  with  dynamite  so  that  the  late  po¬ 
tatoes  can  be  dug. 

From  some  surface  indications,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  best  way  to  put  in  this  crop  in  the 
northern,  clayey  lands,  is  to  drill  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  that  lit  can  be  cultivated  with  a  narrow  culti¬ 
vator,  or  possibly,  one  so  fixed  that  three  rows  at  a 
time  could  be  gone  through  with.  One  of  the  finest 
fields  of  ensilage  corn  we  ever  grew,  was  on  land  in 
which,  the  previous  year,  a  crop  of  cow  peas  had  been 
grown  and  turned  under  just  before  the  frosts,  then 
replowed  in  the  Spring,  and  this  humus  or  haulm 
thoroughly  mixed  through  the  soil.  joiin  could. 

R.  N.-Y.— Drilling  and  cultivating  on  heavy  land  is 
surely  the  best  plan  wiith  cow  peas.  Show  itself  in  a 
corn  crop?  Why,  you  can  fairly  see  its  face  in  the 
corn  leaves. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEY  MELONS. 

HOW  TO  BUB  THE  FI.AVOB  IN. 

From  the  Seed  to  the  Selling. 

JERSEY  MELONS— Here  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  grow  a  melon 
of  fancy  flavor.  To  grow  well-flavored  melons  at  all 
times,  one  must  have  ideal  weather,  and  that  we  do 
not  always  have.  Apart  from  that,  melons  can  usual¬ 
ly  be  grown  here,  and  good  ones,  too. 

SEEDS.— Good  seed  is  essential  in  producing  good 
melons.  One  man  may  be  raising  good  melons  from 
a  certain  variety  of  seed,  and  another  may  be  raising 
poor  ones  from  the  same  variety.  It  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  save  seed  from  the  poorer  strain  and  expect 
to  grow  good  melons.  I  save  my  own  seed  from  year 
to  year,  from  the  choicest  fruits  I  grow,  and  these 
must  be  all  right  in  the  following  points:  Netting, 
shape,  thickness  of  flesh,  texture,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  flavor.  Selecting  for  seed  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  growing  good  fruit.  An  experienced  grower  can 
select  and  breed  to  any  particular  point  desired.  Hav¬ 
ing  good  seed  to  start  with,  the  next  essential  would 
be  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 

PREPARING  THE  GROUND— I  broadcast  early  in 
Spring  with  from  seven  to  eight  tons  of  city  horse 
manure,  that  has  been  well  rotted  and  worked  fine 
by  turning.  This  I  plow  under  deeply;  this  induces 
the  roots  to  go  down,  and  they  are  out  of  the  way 
of  hot,  dry  weather.  Just  before  planting,  I  harrow 


thoroughly,  making  a  fine  seed-bed,  and  mark  out 
from  4 (4  to  six  feet  each  way,  according  to  variety, 
some  needing  more  room  than  others.  For  example, 
Hackensack,  Melrose  and  Long  Island  Beauty  require 
more  room  than  Paul  Rose  or  Jenny  Lind,  which 
may  be  planted  as  close  as  4(4  feet  each  way. 

SOILS. — I  consider  a  sandy  loam,  high  and  well 
drained,  on  which  there  is  a  clover  sod — either  Red 
or  Crimson — an  ideal  place  for  muskmelons,  provided 
it  is  not  infested  wiith  cutworms.  Here  the  cutworm 
breeds  and  grows  fat  in  a  clover  sod  on  sandy  soil. 
Soil  that  is  clayey  or  inclined  to  be  heavy  will  not 
produce  melons  of  good  flavor,  neither  will  a  damp  or 
sour  land.  Usually  I  plow  under  a  crop  of  green  rye; 
this  is  to  rid  my  ground  of  cutworms,  as  they  Will 
not  breed  in  this.  It  also  helps  in  a  manorial  way, 
as  humus  decaying  in  the  soil  is  a  great  help  towards 
keeping  the  vines  green. 

FERTILIZERS. — Before  harrowing,  I  sow  from  100 
to  150  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  200  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre.  This  is  for  ground  that  is 
deficient  in  all  the  elements  necessary  to  grow  a  good 
melon.  If  one  knows  that  his  soil  contains  sufficient 
of  either  of  these  minerals,  they  need  not  be  supplied 
in  such  large  quantities,  but  I  think  some,  say  half  the 
above  quantity,  should  be  supplied  even  on  soils  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  the  hill,  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed,  I  use  about  200  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
quick  acting  fertilizer  containing  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  that  derived  largely  from 
blood  and  nitrate  of  soda.  I  like  that  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  for  melons  better  than  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
This  fertilizer  should  contain  but  little,  if  any,  potash, 
as  that  mineral  has  already  been  supplied.  This  has 


A  QUESTION  OF  CROPS.  Fio.  261. 

The  Boy  Eatinu  :  “Why  doan’  you  Fader  raise  melons?”  The 
Other  Boy  :  “He’s  got  chillun  ter  raise.”  “  So’s  my  Fader. 
What  yer  specs  he  done  raise?”  "  Hawgs.” — Reproduced 
from  Life. 

been  my  practice  in  the  past.  When  I  speak  of  my 
experiment  work  for  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  I  may  talk  a  little  differently  of  the  future. 

PLANTING. — I  usually  plant  my  seed  after  May  20. 
This,  however,  is  for  every  grower  to  look  at  from 
his  own  standpoint.  But  don’t  plant  till  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  for  seed  to  germinate  quickly,  and 
also  for  the  young  plants  to  live  and  grow  after  they 
come  up.  In  planting  the  seed,  I  find  the  tendency  is 
to  cover  too  deeply;  I  get  best  results  from  covering 
about  one  inch. 

CULTIVATION. — Early  and  thorough  cultivation  is 
essential  for  best  results;  I  begin  mine  by  giving  a 
good  hoeing  when  the  plants  are  about  one  week 
above  ground.  This  is  followed  by  a  one-horse  culti¬ 
vator  run  both  ways.  This  loosens  the  soil,  lets  in 
sunlight,  and  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  young  plants 
feel  the  effect  almost  immediately.  At  my  second 
tending,  I  thin  to  three  plants  to  the  hill,  also  I  side- 
dress  with  ground  fish  scrap,  about  400  pounds  per 
acre.  This  gives  me  more  phosphoric  acid,  and  quite 
a  quantity  of  organic  nitrogen.  At  my  last  cultiva¬ 
tion,  I  side-dress  (opposite  sides)  with  from  150  to 
200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  This  is  not  given  till 
the  vines  are  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  melons 
begin  to  set  quite  freely.  Some  one  may  feel  like 
taking  exception  to  using  so  large  an  amount  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  but  I  find  it  neeessary  in 
order  to  grow  melons  of  good  quality,  and  also  to  tide 
the  vines  over  bad  spells  of  weather,  which  are  very 
likely  to  come  in  this  locality.  It  also  gives  the  vines 
such  vigor  that  they  more  fully  resist  attacks  from  in¬ 
sects,  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  increases  the  size, 
causes  them  to  roughen  better,  and  gives  texture  and 
sweetness  to  the  flesh. 


EXPERIMENT  RESULTS— For  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons,  I  have  grown  an  acre  of  muskmelons  under  the 
directions  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  Director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  The  records  of  my 
first  year’s  work  can  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  136  of 
that  Station.  Since  continuing  the  experiments  this 
season  I  am  inclined  to  believe:  First,  that  less  fertil¬ 
izers  should  be  used  in  the  hill,  and  more  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  way.  Second,  that  three  applications  of  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer,  in  small  amounts,  is  better  than 
two,  as  I  have  been  doing.  Third,  that  blood  and 
nitrate  of  soda  is  a  better  form  of  nitrogen  than  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  Fourth  that  too  much  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  causes  the  fruit  to  ripen  too  rapidly  and 
the  vines  to  die  prematurely. 

Tastes  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  go  into  detail  concerning  varieties.  I  grow  sev¬ 
eral  every  year,  principally  to  learn  what  my  market 
is  demanding.  For  my  own  use,  there  is  no  melon 
that  suits  me  so  well,  either  to  grow,  to  yield,  or  to 
eat,  as  the  Long  Island  Beauty.  This,  I  think,  was 
introduced  several  years  ago  by  James  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  and  tested,  with  many  other  varieties,  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  From  reading  that  report,  I  tried  it 
and  adopted  it  as  a  main-crop  variety.  As  a  market 
melon  for  New  York  City,  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  to 
take  second  place,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  craze  just 
now  for  the  Rocky  Ford.  This  is  a  good  melon,  ob¬ 
long  in  shape;  it  has  thin, coarse  flesh,  but  is  very 
sweet  when  grown  properly.  cuas.  c.  iiulsart. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


"NITROGEN"  AND  "AMMONIA." 

Some  Fertilizer  Terms. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  with  the  following 
analysis:  Phosphoric  acid,  eight  to  ten  per  cent;  ammo¬ 
nia,  one  to  two  per  cent:  bone  phosphate,  25  to  30  per  cent. 
Will  you  explain  the  difference  between  ammonia  and 
nitrogen?  F 

Virginia. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  asks  us  to  explain 
the  difference  between  “ammonia”  and  nitrogen,  as 
printed  on  fertilizer  tags;  also  what  is  meant  by 
“bone  phosphate.”  Nitrogen  Is  one  of  the  elementary 
substances.  Ammonia  is  nitrogen  mixed  wiith  another 
gas  called  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  has  no  value  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Nitrogen  is  14  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen. 
Ammonia  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitrogen  and 
three  parts  of  hydrogen.  A  pound  of  ammonia,  there¬ 
fore,  contains  only  13  1-5  ounces  of  available  nitrogen. 
You  wiill  see  that,  if  a  fertilizer  contains  two  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  it  would  naturally  contain  nearly  2 y2  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  because  all  the  nitrogen  would  be 
combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen,  and 
thus  give  more  weight.  Perhaps  we  can  make  a  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  by  comparing  wheat  flour  and  bread. 
Everybody  knows  that,  so  far  as  food  value  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  would  rather  have  a  pound  of  flour  than  a 
pound  of  bread,  because  the  bread  contains  not  only 
the  flour,  but  water,  salt  and  other  things  which  are 
not  true  food.  Let  us  say  that  a  pound  of  flour  would 
make  1(4  pound  of  bread.  A  baker  might  say:  “Here 
is  a  barrel  of  flour,  weighing  196  pounds,  which  repre¬ 
sents  294  pounds  of  bread.”  No  man  would  say  that 
196  pounds  of  bread  contain  as  much  food  as  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  flour.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  nitro¬ 
gen  and  ammonia  is,  that  a  pound  of  nitrogen  is  all 
useful  as  plant  food,  whereas  only  13(4  ounces  of  am¬ 
monia  are  worth  anything  to  the  plant. 

“Bone  phosphate”  is  a  term  used  chiefly  by  fertil¬ 
izer  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  buying  phosphoric 
acid.  We  cannot  use  pure  phosphoric  acid.  It  must 
be  in  combination  with  something  else,  usually  with 
lime.  In  bone,  there  is  one  pari,  of  phosphorus  to 
three  parts  of  lime,  and  this  combination  is  known  as 
a  “bone  phosphate.”  When  you  see  “bone  phosphate” 
on  a  fertilizer  analysis,  you  will  understand  that  there 
is  enough  phosphorus  present  to  equal  so  much  bone 
phosphate,  if  it  were  united  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  lime.  In  the  analysis  quoted  above,  eight 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  is  guaranteed.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  goes  on  and  says  that,  if  that  phosphoric  acid 
could  be  put  in  the  form  of  bone,  there  would  be  25 
per  cent  of  bone  found  in  his  mixture.  He  is  very 
careful  not  to  say  that  there  is  any  real  ground  bone 
in  his  fertilizer,  for  probably  there  is  none.  He  wants 
■to  make  a  big  showing,  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  confuse  some  farmers  and  make  them  think  they 
are  actually  buying  the  bone,  when  they  are  doing  no¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  When  a  farmer  understands  this 
matter  fully,  these  analyses  seem  plain  enough,  and  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  agent  or  dealer  to  deceive 
him. 

In  the  analysis  given,  the  manufacturer  guarantees 
only  160  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  20  pounds  of 
ammonia  in  the  ton.  The  average  value  of  phosphoric 
acid  available  for  use  is  four  cents  a  pound,  and  of 
ammonia,  about  12(4  cents.  That  .s  about  what  these 
substances  cost  in  the  average  market.  The  buyer 
also  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  bagging,  freight  and 
agent’s  cummissiop. 
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Farmers'  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


A  Succession  of  Pears. 

What  varieties  of  pears  would  you  set 
out  to  get  a  good  succession  for  commercial 
purposes — local  market?  I  intend  to  set 
dwarf  pears.  Would  you  advise  setting  be¬ 
low  the  union  so  as  to  get  larger  trees— 
half  dwarf?  If  so,  at  what  distances 
would  you  set  the  trees?  F.  e.  k. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

A  very  good  plan  would  be  to  set  the 
dwarf  pear  trees  12x12  feet,  and  deep, 
as  suggested,  that  pear  roots  may  form 
above  the  Quince  stock  in  due  time, 
thus  making  thrifty  trees  in  years  to 
come.  By  this  plan,  the  trees  may  be 
made  to  bear  early,  as  dwarfs  should  do, 
and  then  renew  their  vigor  as  the  pear 
roots  develop,  instead  of  failing.  For 
central  New  York,  a  good  list  for  the 
local  market  would  be  Tyson,  Clapp, 
Flemish,  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Angouleme, 
Bose  and  Lawrence.  These  are  arranged 
in  order  of  bipening,  and  would  furnish 
a  succession  from  almost  the  earliest  to 
the  latest. 

Grafting  on  Old  Apple  Trees. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  10,  1898,  Mr. 
S.  D.  Willard,  for  whose  opinion  I  have 
great  respect,  told  what  he  would  do  with 
large  trees  in  grafting  them.  My  trees  are 
quite  large  seedlings,  and  I  propose  to  cut 
out,  say  one-third  of  the  branches  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  let  the  sprouts  grow  a  year,  then 
graft  and  cut  out  one-third  more.  When 
should  such  pruning  take  place?  Six  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground  the  limbs  are 
rough-barked,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter;  but  there  are  some  small, 
clean-barked  side  branches  from  one  to 
three  inches  through,  which  come  out 
lower  down.  Will  it  do  to  graft  these,  and 
cut  off  the  large  branch?  I  notice  on  my 
new  farm  a  few  Fameuse  trees  loaded  with 
fine,  large  red  apples,  free  from  scab. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  graft  largely  to 
this  variety  for  the  Boston  market?  f.  h. 

Vermont. 

Ans. — It  is  now  too  late  to  cut  back 
the  trees  to  induce  a  growth  of  smaller 
branches  upon  which  to  set  grafts  the 
following  season.  The  period  of  growth 
is  over.  This  may  be  done  any  time 
the  coming  Winter  or  early  next  Spring. 
But  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
'in  doing  such  work,  lest  large,  ugly  and 
dangerous  wounds  be  made.  Indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  safe  to  do  it  at  all,  for  large 
cuts  do  not  heal  readily,  and  stubs  or 
very  large  scars  are  liable  to  rot  and 
make  permanent  deformities  in  the  tree. 
My  plan  is  to  cut  and  graft  a  little 
higher,  where  the  branches  are  not  over 
two  inches,  or  a  very  little  more,  in 
diameter.  Such  stumps  will  heal  over 
entirely  within  two  years,  at  most,  if 
properly  treated.  This  is  what  I  would 
do,  and  not  cut  large  branches. 

Fameuse  is  one  of  the  good  and  hand¬ 
some  apples,  and  sells  well,  but  it  is 
very  subject  to  scab,  although  it  may 
not  be  badly  affected  this  year  on  the 
trees  mentioned.  I  would  not  graft  of  it, 
but  of  Hubbardston,  Sutton  and  Arctic. 
They  are  all  handsome  and  good. 

Apples  for  New  York  City  Trade. 

I  propose  to  plant  about  4 acres  to  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  with  reference  to  the  New 
York  City  trade,  the  apples  to  be  Winter 
varieties.  Which  varieties  and  what  num¬ 
ber  of  each  should  I  set  out?  a.  s.  c. 

Montville,  N.  J. 

It  would  seem  to  me  wise  to  set 
the  greater  proportion  to  apples,  per¬ 
haps  four  acres,  leaving  but  half  an 
acre  for  pears.  The  apple  rows  I  would 
have  two  rods  apart,  east  and  west,  and 
one  rod  north  and  south.  This  will 
make  80  trees  per  acre,  or  320  in  all. 
Half  of  these  I  would  have  of  some  va¬ 
riety  that  should  remain  as  permanent 
trees,  and  the  other  half  of  early-bear¬ 
ing  kinds  that  would  be  cut  out  when 
their  room  was  needed  by  the  others. 


These  two  classes  should  be  planted  al¬ 
ternately,  so  that  the  permanent  trees 
would  stand  two  rods  apart  each  way. 
For  permanent  trees,  I  would  select  as 
follows:  York  Imperial,  Hubbardston, 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  Golden,  and  in 
equal  proportions.  For  fillers,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Wealthy,  Wagener  and 
Missouri.  The  latter  will  all  bear  very 
early.  Yellow  Transparent  is  a  very 
early-ripening  fruit,  but  sells  well. 
Wealthy  is  a  Fall  variety,  and  the  other 
two  are  Winter  apples. 

As  to  pears,  I  would  set  standards  the 
same  distance  apart  as  the  permanent 
apple  trees,  and  fill  up  between  them 
with  dwarfs.  This  is  a  little  wide  apart 
for  pear  trees,  but  if  they  are  planted 
the  same  distances  as  the  apple  trees, 
there  will  he  no  extra  bother  in  culti¬ 
vation.  For  standards,  among  the  best 
varieties  are  Sheldon,  Flemish,  Bartlett 
and  Lawrence;  and  for  dwarfs,  Angou¬ 
leme,  Louise  Bonne  and  Tyson,  An¬ 
gouleme  being  the  main  dependence, 
and  should  constitute  half  the  number, 
and  the  other  two  one-fourth  each. 


What  Fertilizer  in  the  South. 

R.  A.,  Clear  Lake,  Ark.— What  fertilizer 
should  be  used  with  wheat  on  sandy  soil  in 
the  Mississippi  bottoms  in  Arkansas? 

Ans. — The  buying  of  fertilizer  depends 
somewhat  upon  locality,  for  various  sub¬ 
stances  may  be  cheaper  in  one  place 
than  in  another.  For  example,  in  the 
West,  blood,  bone  or  tankage  from  the 
slaughterhouses  may  be  the  cheapest 
form  in  which  to  buy  organic  nitrogen, 
while  in  the  South,  cotton-seed  meal 
will,  probably,  be  cheaper.  In  New 
Jersey,  a  simple  mixture  for  wheat  on 
sandy  soil  could  be  made  by  using 
one  part  by  weight  of  muriate  of  potash, 
four  parts  by  weight  of  dissolved  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  one  part  of  ground  bone, 
and  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It 
might  be  just  as  cheap  to  buy  one  of 
the  ready-mixed  brands  of  grain  fer¬ 
tilizer.  In  Arkansas,  a  cheaper  mixture 
could  be  made  by  using  cotton-seed  meal 
in  the  place  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Most  of 
the  southern  fertilizers  are  too  low  in 
potash  and  nitrogen.  A  mixture  of  700 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  1,100  pounds 
of  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  and  200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  ought  to 
give  good  results  for  wheat  on  such 
soil. 

Propagating  the  Columbian  Raspberry. 

L.  11.  R.,  North  Middletown,  Ivy.— I  have 
some  Columbian  raspberries.  I  wish  to 
know  how  to  propagate  them.  I  know  it 
is  done  from  tips,  but  how? 

Ans. — J.  T.  Thompson,  the  originator 
of  the  Columbian,  handles  the  plants  in 
the  following  manner:  “The  Columbian 
does  not  ‘sucker,’  and  to  produce  new 
plants,  bend  down  the  new  canes  and 
bury  the  tips  three  or  four  inches  in 
the  ground,  nearly  perpendicular;  this 
is  done  between  August  20  and  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  and  substantially  covers  the  first 
season’s  management.  I  leave  the  field 
in  this  condition  through  the  Winter. 
The  second  year,  in  early  Spring,  I  dig 
the  tip  plants,  preparing  the  best  for 
market,  and  the  rest  are  reset  for  trans¬ 
plants;  I  trim  the  bushes  two  or  three 
feet  high,  the  lateral  branches  about  10 
inches  from  the  main  stem.  At  this 
time,  fertilizers  can  be  applied  broad¬ 
cast.  Give  thorough  cultivation  to 
within  a  few  days  of  fruiting  time,  fol¬ 
low  with  straw  mulch  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  tons  per  acre.” 

Treatment  for  Cow  Peas. 

E.  II.  B.,  Boonton,  N.  J.—I  have  a  lot  of 
cow  peas  planted  for  fertilizing  purposes, 
for  corn  and  potatoes  in  the  Spring.  How 
can  I  use  them  to  the  best  advantage — 
plow  them  under  this  Fall  while  green,  or 
let  them  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  cover  this 
Winter  and  plow  them  under  in  the  Spring? 
How  much  potash  and  dissolved  S.  C.  rock 
shall  I  apply  to  the  acre  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer? 

Ans. — In  our  experience,  we  have 
found  it  best  to  let  the  cow  peas  lie  on 
the  ground  during  the  Fall  and  Winter, 
and  plow  them  under  in  the  Spring,  It 


will  pay  you  to  go  in  now  and  pick  a 
number  of  bushels  of  the  seed.  Do  this 
at  once,  before  the  Fall  rains  begin.  As 
a  fertilizer  for  potatoes,  following  the 
cow  peas,  a  mixture  of  one  part  by 
weight  of  muriate  of  potash,  four  parts 
of  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  and  one 
part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  will  give  you 
fair  results,  although  we  would  add  a 
little  more  of  the  nitrate.  Less  nitrate 
would  be  required  for  corn.  We  have 
found  that  the  cow  peas  will  produce, 
without  extra  nitrogen,  a  better  crop  of 
corn,  than  of  potatoes.  We  would  al¬ 
ways  advise  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
when  potatoes  are  grown  after  cow 
peas. 

Correspondence  Course  in  Agriculture. 

J.  R.  J.,  Carmel,  Ind. — Is  there  any  school 
that  offers  a  diploma  for  home  study  in  the 
agricultural  courses?  If  so,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  several  young  men 
in  a  neighborhood  to  take  such  a  course, 
and  have  regular  tifnes  for  meeting  to  re¬ 
cite  or  discuss  an  assigned  lesson?  By  do¬ 
ing  this,  they  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  various  subjects  pertaining 
to  farm  work;  also  make  some  progress  by 
taking  the  home  study  work  of  a  college. 

Ans. — Your  own  agricultural  college 
at  Lafayette  does  not  conduct  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  of  instruction.  The 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  has  such 
a  course,  and  full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  Prof.  C.  B.  Smith,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Post  Office,  Michigan. 
A  number  of  other  colleges  have  simi¬ 
lar  courses,  and  they  are  usually  well 
patronized  by  farmers’  boys.  The  plan 
you  propose  is  an  excellent  one. 

Washington  (State)  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  East  on  the  Potato-bug  question.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  troubles  of  our  own— they  are 
not  Potato  bugs.  This  State  could  produce 
potatoes  for  the  entire  country  if  there 
were  the  demand.  It  is  a  natural  country 
for  potatoes,  also  the  strawberry.  During 
August  we  have  had  showers  during  the 
entire  month  (something  unusual),  and 
many  plantings  of  potatoes  have  vines 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man’s  finger.  We  also 
grow  25  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
do  not  put  the  ground  in  nearly  as  good 
condition  as  farmers  throughout  the  East. 

Addy,  Wash.  h.  g. 

For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Winter  Crops 

perish  when  they  lack  nourish¬ 
ment.  Liberal  fertilization 
insures  the  vigor  necessary  to 
resist  winter  killing. 


3otash 


Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen 
in  well-balanced  proportions, 
are  what  they  need. 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  abou 
composition  of  fertilizers  best  adapted 
for  all  crops.  They  cost  you  nothing. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

73  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Bend  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Seed  Wheat  cent.  Send  at  once.  Outyielded 

31  kinds  at  Experiment  Station,  just  reported  1899. 
64  pounds  per  boshel  Ba'd.  red,  white  chaff.  Ten 
acres  averaged  over  40  bushels.  Price.  $2  a  bushel ; 
five  bushels.  88.50.  Write  this  day.  S.  J.  SMITH 
POTATO  FARM,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


|  O  NEW  YORK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by 
I  dZ.  mail  for  81.  T.  C  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  Y. 


Al 


Strawberry  Plants— 12  Gladstone.  25  Sample  for 
|1  by  mail.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Japan  Plums— Old  and  New.— One  each  Red 
June,  Burbank,  Wickson,  Apple,  Abundance, 
Hale.  October  Purple.  Chaleo.  No.  1  size  for  12. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville.N.  Y. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to  „ 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FALL  PLANTING. 

Our  CATALOGUE  tells  all  about  the  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  in  the 
Fall,  and  explains  why  you  should  plant  at  this  season.  It  will  be  mailed  Free.  Send  your  address 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N  Y. 


Hard  At  It 


now,  and  we  are  ready  any  time  to  help  you. 

Abundant  rains,  easy  digging,  an  early  start, 
prompt  shipment  and  good  stock,  that’s  what  makes  your  order  a  SUCCESS, 

_ and  with  our  fresh,  well-ripened,  hardy,  northern-grown  trees,  we  can  help 

you  make  your  Fall-planting  a  success.  Don’t  wait  for  us  to  write  to  you,  but  send  to-day  wbeie  you 
get  full  value  in  trees  for  your  money  to 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  TREE  BREEDERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 


Grant!  lot  of  trees,  free  from  borers,  scale,  aphis,  yellows, 
etc.  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.  Immense  supply  of  Sr  all  Fruits.  Headquarters  for 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs. 


40  acres  Hardy  Ro«e«.  44  Greenhouses  filled  wltb  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Pandauus, 
Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 


The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

Luther  Burbank’s  latest  and  best  production.  We  are 
the  introducers  and  can  furnish  first-class  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  500  acres  in  nursery  stock— shade  trees, 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small  fruit  plants,  in 
fact  anything  you  can  ask  for.  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate 
picture  of  October  Purple  Plum,  free.  Write  to-day. 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  Box  10,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


APPLE  TREES  M 


Let  Us  Price  Your  List  for 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Peach  or  Quince  Trees. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

LOUDON  RED  RASPBERRY 

and  RED  CROSS  CURRANT. 


New  Catalogue  of  ornamental  trees,  etc.,  will  soon 
be  ready. 

Large  Fruit  Catalogue  now  ready. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  IN-  YT. 
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Short  Stories. 


Strawberry  Mulch. — Mr.  W.  F. 
Allen,  the  Maryland  strawberry  grower, 
has  a  problem  on  hand  that  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  interest  some  of  our  readers.  He 
mulches  a  good  many  acres  of  strawber¬ 
ries  every  year,  but  stable  manure  is  too 
expensive  for  this  mulching.  This  year 
he  has  several  hundred  tons  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cow-pea  vines,  grass  and  weeds. 
Put  on  whole,  it  proves  too  loose,  and 
will  blow  away.  His  plan  is  to  run  it 
through  an  ensilage  cutter,  chopping  it 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  then 
use  this  chopped-up  fodder  for  mulch¬ 
ing.  The  cut  vines  will  stick  closer  to 
the  soil  than  before  they  are  cut.  Our 
experience  with  hay  for  mulching  is 
that,  unless  weighted  down,  it  will  roll 
over  and  blow  away.  We  have  used  the 
chopped  cow-pea  vines  with  good  satis¬ 
faction.  They  do  better  when  they  are 
moistened  or  rotted  just  a  little  before 
applying  them.  The  problem  of  secur¬ 
ing  mulch  for  strawberries  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  little  stock  is  kept,  is  often  a 
big  one. 

Freight  Discriminations. — It  is  com¬ 
ing  out  in  the  discussions  regarding 
trusts  that  tnese  great  corporations  are 
able  to  secure  the  advantage  of  low 
freight  rates.  They  not  only  save  money 
in  carrying  their  own  goods,  but  when  a 
competitor  comes-  up,  they  can  crush 
him  by  seeing  to  it  that  his  freight 
charges  will  eat  up  his  profits.  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Times  has  this  to  say 
of  Westport,  Conn.: 

We  have  in  this  town  a  large  leather  fac¬ 
tory  wherein  it  is  necessary  to  use  large 
quantities  of  naphtha  to  cleanse  and  free 
from  grease  the  leather.  Last  January  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  very  materially  ad¬ 
vanced  the  price  of  naphtha.  The  owner 
of  the  above-named  factory  wrote  to  a 
company  somewhere  in  the  West,  who  were 
manufacturers  of  naphtha,  requesting  them 
to  ship  to  him  some  carloads  of  the  same. 
The  leather  manufacturer  here  received  a 
letter  from  the  owners  of  the  naphtha  con¬ 
cern,  stating  that,  although  they  sold  him 
the  naphtha  at  a  low  price,  yet  even  if  they 
should  give  it  to  him  for  nothing,  still 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  had  control  of  all  the  lines  of 
transportation,  the  freight  charges  would 
be  made  so  high  upon  the  naphtha  sent 
him,  that  its  ultimate  cost  would  be  as 
much  or  more  than  if  he  had  purchased  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  nearly  every 
transportation  company — down  to  the 
small  steamboat  lines — seems  prepared 
to  go  as  far  as  they  dare  in  imitation  of 
this  policy.  They  seem  ready  to  sell  out 
to  the  big  companies,  and  thus  help 
strangle  the  little  ones. 

Non-Resistant  Farmers. — The  pa¬ 
pers  report  the  case  of  a  Dunkard 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  who  had  a 
horse  stolen,  and  refused  to  take  it  back 
when  it  was  taken  from  the  thief.  It  is 
said  that  the  Dunkards  accept  literally 
such  texts  as  Matthew  v.,  40:  “And  if 
any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also.”  They  never  go  to  law, 
and  never  resist.  An  extract  from  one 
of  their  sermons  is  given  as  follows: 

Our  Saviour  always  likens  His  people  to 
sheep.  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd.  Now, 
the  Lord  had  a  purpose  in  view  in  picking 
out  sheep  as  a  type  of  submissive  character 
that  is  most  remarkable  to  those  who  are 
thoroughly  informed  on  the  subject.  Of  all 
the  animals  that  represent  the  true  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  the  sheep  stands  first.  I 
don’t  mean  the  bucks.  I  have  referred  to 
th6  lambs  and  the  young  sheep.  You 
farmers  who  are  sheep  growers,  you  under¬ 
stand  this.  Did  you  ever  handle  an  animal 
that  resisted  less?  When  you  catch  a 
sheep,  does  it  not  immediately  give  in?  It 
never  fights  you,  never  resists  you.  Even 
the  little  rabbit  will  try  to  bite  you  and 
escape.  Not  so  the  sheep.  As  quickly 
as  the  sheep  finds  itself  overcome  it  is 
docile.  See  how  it  lies  still  to  be  sheared. 
Ask  the  butcher.  He  will  tell  you  that  the 
lamb  or  sheep  will  never  resist  the  knife 
at  its  throat,  but  will  die,  oh,  so  peacefully, 
without  a  struggle.  There  is  not  a  bit  of 
resentment  or  bitterness  in  the  soft,  calm 
eyes  as  it  looks  at  you  and  bleeds  to  death. 
That  is  the  true  type  of  submissiveness,  of 
humility,  of  inoffensiveness,  and  it  fully 


illustrates  what  our  Saviour  means  by  say¬ 
ing  if  a  man  smites  you  upon  your  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  in  submission  and 
humility. 

Farm  Ice  Cream. — Through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  circular 
referred  to  on  page  683  was  issued,  and 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  begun  on 
April  21,  1899.  Orders  kept  ahead  of 
our  supply  through  the  period  of  four 
months,  at  which  time  our  'ice  supply 
became  exhausted.  We  made  from  two 
cows  over  $100  worth  of  frozen  cream. 
From  sales  alone  we  received  in  cash 
$86.35.  Our  farm  is  located  one  mile  out 
of  a  town  where  there  are  two  ice  cream 
plants,  which  have  been  doing  an  exten¬ 
sive  business  for  years,  but  using  corn 
starch,  gelatine  and  crystal  flake,  and 
possibly  other  adulterants.  Our  cash 
outlay  for  the  outfit  was  for  freezer, 
packing  cans  and  tubs,  $13.50,  and  they 
are  only  a  l'ittle  worse  for  the  usage. 
Most  of  the  cream. was  sold  at  the  farm 
in  gallon  to  five-gallon  lots. 

Oh'io.  FRE  PATTON. 

New  Money. — The  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  about  to  issue  a  new  form  of 
money  order,  which  will  be  supplied  as 
fast  as  the  old  orders  are  exhausted.  It 
is  rather  different  in  shape  and  size 
from  the  old  type,  being  similar  in  this 
respect  to  a  bank  draft.  The  most 
marked  change  is  the  use  of  carbonized 
paper  to  make  out  two  copies  of  the 
order.  One  of  these  is  retained  by  the 
remitter  as  a  receipt  for  h'is  money, 
while  the  other  is  retained  by  the  post 
office,  and  used  as  a  letter  of  advice  to 
the  paying  office.  The  original  order  is 
transmitted  as  before.  The  Department 
has  also  under  consideration  the  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  of  charges  for  money 
orders.  The  adoption  of  this  receipt  will 
be  regarded  as  a  decided  security;  un¬ 
der  the  old  plan,  the  remitter  retains 
nothing  to  show  that  he  has  paid  the 
money. 

A  Fish  Story. — I  will  tell  a  fish  story 
that  is  every  word  true.  We  went  for 
our  vacation  to  Oak  Orchard  Inn,  lo¬ 
cated  on  Oak  Orchard  Harbor,  and  a 
small  steamer  takes  excursions  up  the 
creek.  One  night,  when  some  women 
were  in  the  boat,  the  Black  bass  became 
frightened  at  something,  and  began  to 
jump;  seven  nice  bass  jumped  in  the 
boat,  when  the  women  put  the  curtains 
down  to  keep  the  fish  out.  The  boat  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel,  and  started  out 
again  with  a  party  of  men.  On  that 
trip,  seven  Black  bass  jumped  aboard, 
and  one  more  after  the  party  came 
home,  making  15  fish  in  all.  I  helped 
weigh  them;  one  weighed  3 y2  pounds, 
two  weighed  three  pounds  apiece,  and 
the  rest  about  two  pounds  apiece.  The 
next  night  a  party  went  over  the  same 
course,  and  53  Black  bass  jumped  into 
the  boat;  six  were  small  and  were 
thrown  back,  but  47  were  brought  to 
the  hotel,  all  nice  fish,  over  75  pounds  of 
them.  The  boat  has  been  over  the  same 
course  several  times  since,  but  has  not 
had  much  luck;  nine  is  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  since  the  53.  Prof.  Pound,  formerly 
of  Lockport,  but  now  at  Cornell;  Prof. 
Fessenden,  and  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  men  and  women  will 
vouch  for  the  above.  claric  allis. 

Well  or  Spring  Water. — In  Brevi¬ 
ties,  you  ask.  Why  should  water  from  a 
flowing  spring  be  better  than  from  a 
deep  drilled  well?  For  the  same  reason 
that  a  watermelon  cut  at  the  time  of 
eating  is  better  than  one  cut  the  day 
before.  Let  me  ask  one:  How  often  do 
those  who  have  deep  drilled  wells  drink 
water  direct  from  the  bottom?  Why  not 
use  the  well  water  for  trout,  if  it  is  just 
as  good,  tor  you  will  want  that  pond 
very  handy  unless  you  keep  a  man  with 
a  gun  and  dogs  to  watch  it,  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  raise  trout  to  weigh  a  pound  and 
eat  them  yourself.  The  man  who  has  a 
good  running  spring  has  good  water  all 
the  time.  The  man  who  has  a  windmill 
and  tank  never  has  first-class  water  to 
drink.  He  may  add  ice  and  make  it 
cold,  but  it  is  not  like  running  spring 
water.  h.  o.  m. 

Lunenburg,  Mass. 


Legal  Vinegar. 

Several  Subscribers. — What  per  cent  of 
solids  and  acids  does  the  New  York  law 
require  in  vinegar?  If  one  has  a  large 
quantity,  will  the  whole  need  to  be  tested, 
or  only  a  sample? 

Ans. — The  law  requires  vinegar  to 
show  4 y2  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and 
two  per  cent  of  solids.  Many  farmers 
have  had  trouble  in  selling  their  cider 
vinegar,  and  think  it  very  strange.  The 
inspectors  tell  us  that  there  is  seldom 
any  question  as  to  the  purity  of  such 
vinegar,  but  the  trouble  is  that  :it  is 
immature,  or  not  sufficiently  made.  It 
falls  short  of  the  required  per  cent  of 
solids  and  acid.  Sometimes,  too,  cases 
have  been  discovered  where  the  cider 
has  either  been  adulterated  with  water, 
or  else  the  pomace  has  been  wet  up  after 
being  pressed,  and  again  squeezed  for 
vinegar  stock.  This  is  l'ikely  to  make 
poor  vinegar.  Samples  will  be  tested, 
but  these  may  be  taken  from  all  the 
barrels. 

A  Skunk  Farm . 

II.  C.  TF.,  Reading,  Pa. — I  am  about  to  start 
a  skunk  farm.  On  what  do  they  feed,  and 
what  kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  them— 
damp  or  dry? 

Ans. — We  investigated  several  skunk 
farms  several  years  ago.  They  were 
usually  located  on  a  dry  hillside,  as  the 
skunks  prefer  dry,  well-drained  soil. 
For  food,  a  variety  was  given.  Clover, 
corn,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  were 
eaten,  but  the  chief  food  consisted  of 
meat  taken  from  the  carcasses  of  dead 
horses  and  other  animals.  These  were 
hauled  to  the  yard,  and  cut  up  so  that 
the  skunks  quickly  cleaned  the  bones. 
The  skunks  prefer  animal  food  to  vege¬ 
table,  and  in  a  wild  state,  will  rarely  eat 
garden  vegetables  when  they  can  find 
insects  or  small  animals.  We  have  but 
one  word  of  advice,  however,  to  those 
who  think  of  investing  in  skunk  farms, 
and  that  word  is  “DON’T.”  In  theory, 
the  business  ought  to  be  very  profitable, 
but  skunks  do  not  thrive  'in  captivity, 
and  usually  a  contagious  disease  car¬ 
ries  them  off  by  hundreds.  It  is  about 
the  most  discreditable  business  that  a 
person  can  get  into,  and  in  most  locali¬ 
ties,  it  would  take  one  many  years  to 
recover  his  lost  reputation  after  asso¬ 
ciating  with  skunks. 


“He  That  is  Warm 
Thinks  All  So.” 


Thousands  are  “cold"  in  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  glow  of  health.  This 
implies  disordered  kidneys,  liver,  bowels, 
blood  or  brain.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
gives  all  who  take  it  the  warmth  of  per¬ 
fect  health.  Get  Hood's  because 
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HOW  TO  DBA. IN  LAND  PROFITABLY. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  laDd 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  oi  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  Is.sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Any  sized 
platform 


Single,  doable  or  combina¬ 
tion  beam.  Wagon,  stock, 
huy  and  augur  t-une  scales. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 

103 Central  St.,  ltingh.mlou.N.Y. 


The  Warmest 
Poultry  Houses 

are  lined  with 


Cabot’s  Sheathing 


Pat.  1 5901 


A  new  thing  and  a  good  one,  made 
on  scientific  principles.  Ten  times 
warmer  than  the  thin,  dense  felts 
and  papers,  and  costs  only  about 
one  cent  a  foot.  Decay,  vermin  and 
cold  proof. 

“In  the  coldest  weather  the 
water  did  not  freeze  in  the 
fountain."’— M.  K.  Boyer. 

Send  for  a  Sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 81  Kilby  St., Boston, Mass 
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T00I 

YOU 

NEED 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

Vt  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OE  ALL  KINDS  xn/,.  m 
Of  MERCHANDISE  AND  MATERIAL  60UGKT  AT  1 
9MERITFS '.RECEIVERS' AND  TRUSTEES 'SALES.  YOU 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  57  NEED 

Our  Price.  are  k  of  Otliera. 

CHICAGO  MOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

WEST  35Trr,  &  IRON  3T3., 

CHICAGO. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONB  BAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  BIACHINB.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  9I0RB 
timber  with  ft  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  It 
BA8IBR.  163,000  in  use.  Send  for  FRKK  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

55-57-59  No.  Jeffemon  St.,  H -2G,  Chicago,  111. 
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WE’VE  NEVER  CHANGED. 


There  are  1  <t  oi-omu  wire*  to  the  rod  on  all  Stand¬ 
ard  Page  Fences.  All  horizontal  wires  are  coiled. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0„  ADRIAN,  JIICH. 
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STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 

strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


MACHINE  $10 

Write  a/t  o no©  For  Catalog 

THE  BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 
Norwalk,  Oliio. 


LOOSE  WIRE  FENCES 

are  quickly  made  tight 
as  new  with 

Success  Fence  Ratchets. 


No  holes  to  bore  in  end  posts.  They  quickly  attach 
In  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and  grip  the  wires  au’o- 
matically  as  It  Is  wound  on  No  new  fence  complete 
without  them.  They  give  perfect  control  of  each  wire 
We  will  mail  you  a  sample 
to  test,  if  yi  u  will  send  us  10  cents 
to  cover  postage  only.  Circulars 
Free  of  this  Ratchet,  Wire  Fencing 
and  Supplies. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Showing  Wire 
Box  67.  Leesburg,  O.  Wound  On. 


but  the  hog  hasn’t  been  bred  that  will  tear  up  or  break  through  the 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FENCE. 

Made  of  1 
heat  or  c 

little  and 

catalogue,  etc.,  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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FALL-FRUITING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Few  fruits  are  so  popular  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  public  as  the  strawberry, 
and  none  has  a  greater  number  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  devotees.  Modern  native  va¬ 
rieties  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  beauty  and  productiveness,  hut 
the  average  quality  is  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  bearing  season  is  entirely 
too  short  to  suit  the  ideas  of  strawberry 
consumers.  Recently  numerous  attempts 
to  popularize  the  best  new  European 
sorts  have  been  made,  and  we  are  glad 
to  say,  with  some  promise.  Seeds  of 
several  varieties  of  Alpine  strawberries 
have  been  offered  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  If  sown  early  under  glass, 
say  in  February,  and  planted  out  in 
May,  the  seedlings  will  usually  bear 
fruit  by  July.  The  various  kinds  come 
quite  true,  and  vary  from  pinkish  white 
to  dark  red.  The  berries,  however,  are 
scarcely  larger  than  blackberries,  rather 
soft,  but  of  good  flavor.  They  need  rich, 
moist  soil,  and  should  have  some  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  midday  sun.  They  are 
lusty  growers,  if  the  conditions  suit 
them,  and  the  runners  often  bloom  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fairly  rooted. 

Some  of  the  larger  hybrid  varieties  like 
Louis  Gauthier  and  Saint  Joseph  are 
being  offered  by  some  of  our 
most  reliable  plantsmen.  We 
have  not  seen  Louis  Gau¬ 
thier,  but  fine  berries  of  this 
variety  have  been  produced 
by  so  many  well-known 
growers,  that  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  doubt.  It 
is  said  to  be  of  the  largest 
size,  remarkably  high  flavor, 
and  to  produce  two  fair 
crops  each  season,  one  on  the 
parent  crown,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  berries  on  the  run¬ 
ners,  after  they  become  par¬ 
tially  established.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  nearly  white  in 
color. 

Greater  confidence,  how¬ 
ever,  is  shown  in  the  adapt¬ 
ability  of  the  St.  Joseph  to 
our  climate.  We  saw  it  at 
the  trial  grounds  of  H.  A. 

Dreer  and  Johnson  & 

Stokes,  both  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  early  September.  The  plants 
looked  vigorous  and  healthy,  despite  a 
most  protracted  drought,  and  were  mak¬ 
ing  runners  vigorously.  Only  a  few 
berries  were  noticed,  growing  on  the 
earliest  layers.  These  plants  were,  of 
course,  being  grown  for  propagation,  and 
no  effort  was  made  to  secure  fruit,  but 
we  were  assured  that  berries  had  been 
constantly  produced  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Summer.  If  properly  fed,  it 
is  said  to  continue  to  make  crowns,  and 
the  new  crowns  fruit  as  they  develop,  so 
that  the  production  of  late  crops  is  not 
dependent  on  the  production  of  runners. 
The  berries  are  of  average  size,  sweet 
and  well-flavored.  The  color  is  pinkish 
red.  These  interesting  berries  may 
never  achieve  market  prominence,  but 
they  are  fine  subjects  for  further  experi¬ 
mentation. 


HYBRID  GERANIUM,  FLASHLIGHT. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  favorite  bed¬ 
ding  and  window  plants,  universally 
called  geraniums,  are  really  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  very  few  species  of  the  true 
Geraniums  or  Cranesbills  being  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Occasionally  some  of  our  wild 
hardy  Geraniums  are  grown  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border,  but  the  purplish  maroon 
flowers  are  not  generally  considered  at¬ 
tractive.  All  the  tender  varieties  of 
geraniums  sold  by  the  florists  belong  to 
the  several  species  of  the  genus  Pelar¬ 
gonium.  It  is  useless  to  combat  so  wide 
an  error,  and  the  shortest  way  out  would 


seem  to  be  the  renaming  of  the  two 
groups,  giving  the  Cranesbills  an  alto¬ 
gether  new  generic  name. 

Pelargonium  multibracteatum  is  a 
small-flowered  species  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  of  a  creep¬ 
ing  habit,  with  deeply-cut  bronzed  foli¬ 
age,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  white 
blooms.  After  innumerable  attempts  to 
hybridize  it  with  the  improved  Zonale 
bedding  “geraniums”,  the  writer  secured 
a  single  viable  seed  pollenized  with  a 
then-popular  variety,  Gettysburg.  The 
result  proved  a  complete  fusion  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  both  parents, 
a  quality  which  is  rarer  in  a  hybrid  than 
one  would  imagine. 

This  new  and  distinct  plant  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  year  by  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.,  under  a  number,  and  this  season 
was  named  Flashlight.  Fig  262  well 
shows  the  extraordinary  profusion  of 
bloom  this  new  comer  is  able  to  produce 
when  well  established  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  It  does  not  take  possession  of 
the  soil  as  quickly  as  the  ordinary 
geraniums,  but  when  it  gets  fairly  into 
the  business  of  throwing  up  flower 
trusses,  its  luxuriance  and  brilliancy 
surpass  anything  yet  seen  in  its  color, 
which  is  a  bright  carmine,  and  does  not 
burn  or  fade  as  the  flowers  age.  The 
florets  or  individual  blooms  average 
about  an  inch  across,  and  being  pro¬ 
duced  on  very  long,  stiff  stems,  are  very 
useful  for  cutting,  especially  as  the 
petals  do  not  fall  as  readily  as  most 


geraniums.  They  resemble  trusses  of 
pink  Bouvardias,  or  large  and  highly- 
colored  stems  of  candytuft. 

As  a  pot  or  window  plant,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  success,  as  the  habit  is  too 
rambling;  but  as  it  is  much  less  formal 
in  appearance  than  Zonale  geraniums,  it 
will,  doubtless,  be  welcomed  as  giving 
variety  to  borders  as  well  as  for  effective 
beds.  The  photo  was  taken  during  early 
September  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Seaview 
trial  grounds,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Can  Mummified  Sweet  Peas  Realty 
Grow? — A  well-known  daily  newspaper 
recently  stated  that  sweet  pea  blooms, 
grown  from  seeds  inclosed  with  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  therefore  several 
thousand  years  old,  were  on  exhibition 
at  an  English  flower  show.  The  colors 
were  said  to  be  pink  and  white,  and  the 
size  smaller  than  those  now  grown.  As 
the  commercial  life  of  sweet-pea  seeds 
does  not  much  exceed  six  years,  with 
considerable  deterioration  toward  the 
end  of  that  period,  one  naturally  feels 
rather  skeptical.  We  planted  some 
garden  peas  last  May  that  were  care¬ 
fully  saved  and  labeled  'in  1892.  While 
appearing  perfectly  -  sound  and  bright, 
not  one  germinated. 

Although  the  vitality  of  most  seeds 
lessens  rapidly  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
there  seems  to  be  irrefutable  evidence 
that  one  variety  of  wheat,  known  as 
Talavera,  was  grown  from  a  seed  found 


in  an  Egyptian  tomb.  Wheat  ordinarily 
will  not  germinate  when  more  than 
three  years  old;  not  one  grain  of  a  sam¬ 
ple  grown  by  us  in  1893,  and  planted  in 
the  Fall  of  1898,  grew.  Seeds  of  a  Cen- 
taurea,  or  cornflower,  a  heliotrope  and  a 
dwarf  clover,  found  in  a  sealed  casket 
in  a  tomb  in  St.  Denis,  France,  which 
dated  back  to  about  A.  D.  300,  have 
grown  and  reproduced  the  above-named 
plants.  Other  seeds  taken  from  a  depth 
of  eight  feet  among  articles  used  by 
European  savages  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  produced  a  well-known 
weed.  Finally,  seeds  from  a  botanist’s 
herbarium  known  to  be  300  years  old, 
have  reproduced  the  plant  called  Viper’s 
bugloss.  These  and  many  other  undis¬ 
puted  evidences  of  the  longevity  of  fully 
ripened  dormant  seeds,  preserved  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  give 
a  tinge  of  possibility  to  the  newspaper 
item.  It  may  be  that,  in  time,  when  we 
more  fully  understand  the  conditions, 
the  period  of  commercial  viability  of 
useful  seeds  will  be  greatly  extended. 

Selection  of  Seed  Corn. — Any  one 
experienced  in  the  growing  of  farm  or 
garden  crops,  realizes  that  environment 
is  capable  of  working  a  change  in  char¬ 
acter,  without  changing  the  variety. 
After  a  few  years  of  selection,  a  variety 
becomes  especially  suited  to  a  certain 
locality,  and  unfit  for  widely  differing 
conditions.  Concerning  this,  J.  M.  West- 
cott,  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station, 
writes  as  follows: 


It  is  generally  the  ease  on  the  farm  that 
the  corn  from  all  the  fields,  both  upland 
and  bottom,  is  cribbed  together.  When 
the  time  for  seed  selection  comes,  the 
largest  ears  are  picked  out  irrespective  of 
the  kind  of  soil  that  grew  them.  As  the 
bottom  land  produces  the  larger  ears,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  bulk  of  the 
seed  will  be  from  the  lower  and  moister 
portions  of  the  farm.  This  is  the  proper 
seed  for  the  lowland,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  drier  and  poorer  upland  as 
is  seed  that  has  been  raised  there.  It  is 
advisable  to  select  the  seed,  either  before 
or  at  husking  time,  when  not  only  the 
quality  of  the  ground  but  the  character 
of  the  individual  stalk  and  ear  can  be 
taken  into  consideration.  By  a  little  ju¬ 
dicious  selection  for  a  series  of  years,  a 
strain  can  be  established  on  the  upland 
portion  of  any  farm,  which  will  be  well 
adapted  to  that  and  other  soils  similar  in 
location  and  composition.  An  eight-inch 
ear  from  the  upland  will  ordinarily  prove 
better  for  planting  on  the  upland  than  will 
a  12-inch  ear  from  a  draw  in  the  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  farm. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  has  this  to  say 
concerning  such  a  plan  of  selection:  “I 
am  most  throughly  convinced  that  the 
suggestions  are  correct.  That  is,  select¬ 
ing  corn  indiscriminately  from  the  crib 
because  the  ears  are  largest  and  finest, 
is  not  the  best  way  of  providing  corn  for 
seed.  One  should  select  in  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  entire  plant.  There 
have  been  sufficient  experiments  to 
show  that,  in  general,  a  single  large 
fruit  on  an  unproductive  plant  will  give 
inferior  progeny  to  that  which  is  raised 
from  a  medium-sized  fruit  on  a  pro¬ 
ductive  plant.  Whether  there  is  any  use 
in  differentiating  between  corn  grown 


on  uplands  and  lowlands,  is  a  matter 
upon  which  I  can  scarcely  advise;  but  if 
there  is  very  great  difference  in  the  two 
locations,  so  that  the  corn  is  consider¬ 
ably  unlike  in  the  two  places,  I  should 
certainly  think  it  worth  while  to  follow 
the  correspondent’s  suggestion.” 

A  New  Idea. — Do  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  know  that  some  plants  grown  in 
close  proximity  to  some  varieties  of 
fruits  will  impart  their  flavor  to  the 
fruit?  I  had  a  melon  vine  run  in  a 
small  patch  of  peppermint,  and  the 
melons  had  a  decided  peppermint  flavor. 
My  neighbor  had  a  gourd  vine  which 
ran  on  a  peach  tree,  and  the  peaches 
had  a  disagreeable,  gourd-like  taste.  I 
have  noticed  while  gathering  wild  black¬ 
berries,  that  those  which  grew  close  to 
the  French  mulberry  [a  species  of  Calli- 
carpa. — Eds.]  had  a  peculiar  fragrance 
which  was  quite  an  improvement  over 
the  others.  I  took  the  hint,  have  planted 
this  shrub  among  my  patch  of  black¬ 
berries,  and  produced  berries  which  are 
far  superior  to  any  blackberry  I  have 
ever  tasted.  j.  l.  n. 

Marksville,  La. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  seems  to  be  a  new  idea 
in  pomology.  There  may  be  something 
in  it,  and  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  being 
tested  by  several  careful  experimenters. 
It  may  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one 
fruit  may  absorb  flavor  from  another, 
provided  it  is  very  strong. 


Wild  Gooseberries.— Mr.  Robt.  Mc- 
Anally,  of  Saxon,  N.  C.,  sends  a  package 
of  wild  gooseberries  with  the  following 
note: 

“They  are  found  growing  wild  in  this, 
the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina. 
I  think  it  an  excellent  little  fruit,  and  de¬ 
serving  of  cultivation.  If  we  had  a 
Luther  Burbank  to  take  hold  of  it,  we 
would  have  a  superb  fruit.” 

The  berries  had  a  strong  “wild”  flavor, 
which  was,  to  us,  quite  objectionable. 
They  would,  however,  probably  be  much 
better  when  cooked. 

New  Jersey  Melons.— C.  C.  Hulsart, 
who  writes  on  page  703,  raises  about  the 
best  muskmelons  that  come  to  New  York 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  at  least. 
That  is  what  his  neighbors.say,  and  when 
a  man’s  neighbors  speak  well  of  his  farm 
or  crops,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  correct 
in  their  estimate.  ‘Mr.  Hulsart  tells  us 
that,  last  year,  growers  in  that  part  of 
New  Jersey  bought  a  number  of  crates  of 
the  Colorado  Rocky  Ford  melons.  They 
saved  the  seeds  for  home  planting.  The 
melons  from  that  seed  this  year  are  of  the 
true  Netted  Gem  type,  but  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  in  shape  from  the  Colorado  melons. 
So  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  they  are 
quite  equal  to  the  western  fruit. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P.  A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRIT!  us 

Metal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


Sharpei  your  own  Horso. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

% 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


UfCI  I  DRILLING 
VvCLL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sill's.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Changing  Around. — It  is  strange  how 
people  are  forced  to  change  their  opin¬ 
ions.  I  had  to  think  of  this  the  other 
day  when  studying  over  some  of  our 
problems  on  the  new  place.  When  I 
lived  in  Colorado,  the  man  I  worked  for 
gave  stable  manure  to  those  who  would 
haul  it  away.  With  irrigation,  he  had 
no  use  for  manure.  In  Michigan,  people 
laughed  at  fertilizers,  and  argued  that 
dairying  and  sheep  feeding  was  the  only 
rational  way  of  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  When  I  came  to  New  Jei'sey, 

I  was  forced  to  believe  that  chemical 
fertilizers  were  the  very  backbone  of 
many  profitable  farms.  The  three  crops 
at  Hope  Farm  have  shown  me  the  great 
possibilities  of  cow  peas  and  Crimson 
clover  fed  with  potash  and  dissolved 
rock.  On  the  new  farm,  I  find  that  it 
will  certainly  pay  to  keep  some  stock  to 
take  care  of  the  grass,  and  keep  up  the 
lower  fields.  There  were  sound  argu¬ 
ment  and  reason  for  all  these  opinions. 

I  am  glad  I  accepted  them,  and  changed 
my  views,  for  now,  on  the  new  farm,  I 
see  where  we  can  make  irrigation,  ma¬ 
nure,  live  stock,  fertilizers,  cow  peas 
and  clover,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
things,  very  useful.  It  shows  what  a 
complicated  business  farming  is.  No 
man  can  lay  down  any  exact  rule  for 
another,  yet  almost  any  sensible  farmer 
can  give  another  a  suggestion  well 
worth  considering. 

Naiuiowed  Experience.  —  Unless  a 
farmer  is  careful,  he  will  become  fixed 
in  his  habits.  Isn’t  that  a  good  thing? 
Yes,  when  the  habits  are  wise  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  Not  all  are  so.  A  variety  of 
corn  or  potatoes,  or  a  breed  of  stock, 
may  possess  fixed  characteristics  of 
great  value.  So  long  as  those  habits 
suit  our  business  and  conditions,  we  are 
glad  that  they  cannot  be  changed.  There 
comes  a  time  when  changed  conditions 
demand  a  change  in  method,  Dreed  or 
variety.  Then  the  fact  that  the  habits 
of  the  old  ones  are  like  cast  iron,  is  an 
objection.  We  must  go  outside  in  order 
to  change.  As  an  illustration,  take  our 
Black  hens.  They  have  many  excellent 
qualities,  but  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
the  purebred  Minorca  is  too  tender  for 
our  damp  and  trying  climate.  That 
characteristic  is  fixed.  We  can’t  change 
it  by  feeding  or  care.  We  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  breed  in  the  blood  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  to  give  us  a  rather  more  hardy 
bird,  and  this  new  blood  is  not  so  much 
hardier  as  to  make  any  great  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  good  deal  so  with  a  man  of 
middle  age.  He  (Is  like  a  good  variety  of 
corn  or  potatoes.  He  does  a  certain 
thing  well  in  a  certain  way,  but 
he  doesn’t  produce  many  seedlings 
or  improved  methods,  because  he 
isn’t  “receptive.”  He  doesn’t  let  the 
pollen  of  new  ideas  or  suggestions  get 
into  his  head,  and  fertilize  his  habits! 
It  ought  to  make  one  of  these  cast-iron 
fellows  thoughtful  to  see  how  every 
business  under  the  sun  'is  changing  and 
ripening,  and  how  Nature  sets  the  won¬ 
derful  example  of  improvement  through 
outside  influence. 

Child’s  Questions. — We  often  speak 
of  the  ignorance  of  a  child.  Still,  if  a 
man  wishes  really  to  see  how  little  he 
knows,  he  should  sit  down  for  half  an 
hour,  get  the  confidence  of  the  Bud  and 
the  Graft,  and  let  them  ask  him  ques¬ 
tions  about  common  things.  How  simple 
and  honest  some  of  these  childish  ques¬ 
tions  are!  You  think  you  know  it  all, 
yet  you  can’t  explain  it  so  that  these  lit¬ 
tle  minds  can  understand.  A  man  may 
learn  wisdom  from  a  child — not  from 
what  the  child  tells  him,  but  by  reason 
of  the  mental  hustle  and  exercise  needed 
to  bring  his  learning  down  to  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Now,  there  'is  where  most  of 
us  fail  to  connect  with  the  great  truths 
of  agricultural  science.  We  study  them 
and  keep  climbing  up  into  them,  but  we 
don’t  bring  them  down  and  sic  them  on 
to  the  small  details  of  our  farm  work. 
He  is  a  wise  farmer  who  will  walk  over 


the  farm  with  a  little  child,  and  encour¬ 
age  the  budding  mind  to  ask  questions 
about  the  stock  and  crops.  The  efforts 
to  answer  these  questions  will  be  to  the 
mind  what  a  course  in  gymnastics  will 
be  to  the  arm  or  back. 

Potato  Pointers. — We  have  dug 
about  900  bushels,  and  have  about  700 
more  to  dig,  though  this  estimate  may 
be  too  large.  The  Carman  varieties  suf¬ 
fered  severely  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Carman  No.  3  is  outyielding  both  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Aside 
from  'its  high  quality,  the  Raleigh  does 
not  begin  to  compare  with  No.  3  as  a 
main-crop  potato.  With  us,  it  does  not 
set  so  many  tubers,  neither  does  it  show 
the  vigor  of  the  other . Pota¬ 

toes  are  crowding  into  the  markets  now, 
and  prices  are  lower.  A  dealer  in  one  of 
our  market  towns  bought  several  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  a  farmer  at  45  cents,  and 
at  once  put  down  the  price  so  that  the 
whole  market  was  upset.  He  offered  us 
the  contract,  but  we  wouldn’t  take  it 
because  we  knew  it  meant  a  slump  in 
trade.  A  farmer  makes  a  mistake  in 
cutting  under  a  fair  price  at  this  season. 
The  local  market  will  never  rally.  .  .  . 
We  are  making  a  few  contracts  with 
private  families  for  their  Winter  supply 
of  potatoes  in  bushel  or  barrel  lots.  The 
average  family  will  consume  about  two 
bushels  of  potatoes  for  each  member. 
We  will  take  the  full  order,  and  deliver 
as  needed.  This  makes  a  nice  little 
trade  which  can  be  worked  in  towns  of 
fair  size. 

Oak  Timber. — We  are  to  put  a  big 
cedar  tank  in  the  barn  on  the  new  place, 
and  heavy  planks  were  needed  to  make 
a  firm  foundation.  There  are  nearly  30 
acres  of  woodland  on  the  farm,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  White  oaks.  We  cut 
down  several  trees,  and  hauled  the  logs 
to  the  mill  to  be  sawed  into  plank.  The 
prices  paid  for  oak  timber  give  me  some¬ 
thing  of  a  cutting  fever.  The  oak  and 
chestnut  on  these  30  acres  are  worth 
nearly  the  face  of  our  mortgage.  It  is  a 
great  temptation  to  sell  20  acres  of  tim¬ 
ber,  wipe  off  part  of  the  mortgage,  clear 
the  land  and  set  it  to  fruit  trees!  Yet  I 
do  hate  to  see  one  of  these  grand  old 
forest  giants  throw  up  its  arms  and  fall. 
It  makes  a  man  thoughtful  to  remember 
that  he  cannot  live  long  enough  to  see 
it  replaced.  When  the  Madame  talks 
about  her  new  carpet,  I  can  easily  say: 
“Very  well,  three  of  those  fine  White 
oaks  in  the  woods  will  pay  for  it!” 

Short  Stops. — We  cut  the  sorghum 
with  the  mower,  and  cured  it  like  millet. 
The  stock  eat  it  greedily.  A  second 
growth  has  started,  and  this  makes  the 
finest  pasture.  In  a  dry,  hot  season,  this 
sorghum  certainly  is  more  satisfactory 
than  fodder  corn . Our  first  ex¬ 

perience  with  Pekin  ducks  is  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  The  ducklings  have  proved 
stronger  than  chicks,  and  have  made  a 
remarkable  growth.  It  won’t  do  to  say 
that  a  duck  is  stupid,  for  up  to  10  weeks 
old,  at  least,  the  ducklings  have  more 
sense  for  self-preservation  than  chicks. 
.  .  .  .  People  smiled  at  us  when  we 
rented  the  old  place.  The  landlord 
had  hard  work  to  dispose  of  it.  This 
year’s  potato  crop  has  changed  all  that. 
You  see,  it  isn’t  the  farm  itself  but  'its 
reputation— its  ability  to  produce  some¬ 
thing,  that  gives  it  character . 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it 
will  pay  the  man  who  knows  how,  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  farm  that  has  lost  its  character 
and  reputation  through  neglect  and  ill 
usage.  Many  of  these  farms  are  well 
located,  and  naturally  good,  but  tenants 
or  careless  farmers  have  abused  them  so 
that  the  majority  of  people  consider 
them  “run  down.”  It  pays  a  man  to  in¬ 
vest  some  money  in  them  and  work 
them  up.  This  can  be  done  in  many 
cases  so  as  to  pay  good  dividends.  A 
man  will  buy  a  poor  steer  or  hog,  and 
buy  grain  to  feed  it — often  with  profit. 
Why  not  buy  the  poor  farm  at  a  low 
figure,  and  feed  value  into  it?  H.  w.  c. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Wheat. — Bulletin  No.  S3  of  the  Kentucky 
Experiment  Station  (Lexington)  is  devoted 
to  wheat  tests.  Fertilizer  experiments 
and  variety  tests  are  given.  The  largest 
yield  per  acre  was  14.6  bushels,  with  Kan¬ 
sas  Mortgage  Lifter,  which  was  also  the 
heaviest  grain  grown,  averaging  66  lAt 
pounds  per  bushel. 

The  Central  Experiment  Farm,  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ontario,  has  published  a  catalogue 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum  and 
botanic  garden  at  the  farm.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  3,071  species  and  varieties,  giving 
experience  as  to  hardiness,  thus  forming 
a  valuable  guide  to  northern  planters.  Of 
the  species  and  varieties  tested,  1,434  have 
been  found  hardy. 

Arizona  Experiment  Station  (Tucson). 
—The  tenth  annual  report  of  this  Station 
includes  notes  on  soils  and  waters,  canai- 
gre,  crown  gall  of  fruit  trees,  date  palms, 
sugar  beets,  green  manures,  etc.  Yellow 
sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa  proved  the  most 
satisfactory  manurial  crops  tested.  The 
tests  with  garden  vegetables  will  prove 
very  useful  to  farmers  and  truck  growers 
in  that  region. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Barnes 
last  week  recalls  the  fact  that  the  Kansas 
Horticultural  Society  has  issued  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  apple.  This  book  of  over 
200  pages  discusses  the  apple  question  from 
almost  every  point  of  view.  It  is,  in  one 
sense,  a  Ben  Davis  pamphlet,  yet  it  gives 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  re¬ 
garding  other  varieties,  and  the  general 
care  of  this  fruit.  It  is  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  is  a  good 
advertisement  for  a  lively  State. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
Boston,  Mass.  (Robt.  Manning,  secretary), 
has  issued  its  transactions  for  the  year 
1S99.  This  society  holds  a  series  of  valu¬ 
able  meetings  every  year,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  publishes  the  addresses  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  present  volume  in¬ 
cludes  the  addresses  by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  J. 
H.  Hale,  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  Prof.  G.  C. 
Caldwell,  W.  R.  Sessions,  W.  F.  Taber,  H. 
W.  Collingwood,  and  others.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  volume  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  issued  by  any  of  the  State’s 
societies. 

Revised  Catalogue  of  Fruits.— This  is 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Pomology.  It  is 
an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the 
catalogue  sent  out  two  years  ago.*  It  em¬ 
braces  lists  of  the  various  fruits  recom¬ 
mended  for  cultivation  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces,  and  like  its  predecessor,  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.'  While  this  list  does 
not  claim  infallibility,  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  of  value  to  the  planter  in  the 
selection  of  varieties  adapted  to  his  special 
locality.  The  price  of  the  former  cata¬ 
logue  was  10  cents,  and  we  believe  this  is 
the  same. 

Proceedings  of  the  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  ’Association.— This  is  the  title  of  an 
extremely  interesting  book  of  254  pages, 
published  by  the  Association.  This  As¬ 
sociation  has  acted  as  an  ally  of  and  in 
harmony  with  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.  The  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Philadelphia,  February  5,  1884,  and 
its  present  members  are  made  up  largely 
of  breeders  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  This  book  contains  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  from  its  organization 
until  the  present  time.  Not  only  must  it 
prove  of  interest  to  all  Guernsey  breeders, 
but  there  is  much  matter  in  the  published 
minutes  and  papers  that  will  interest  all 
breeders.  The  discussions  cover  such 
topics  as  breeding  problems,  beets  vs.  en¬ 
silage,  ensilage,  feeding  problems,  feed¬ 
ing  vs.  breeding,  silos,  soiling,  testing 
cows,  etc.  The  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  comprise  some  of  the  best  breeders  in 
the  country.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $1 
in  cloth,  or  $1.40  bound  in  sheep.  It  may 
be  ordered  from  this  office. 

Forest  Conditions  of  Porto  Rico. — The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Forestry,  has  issued  an  inter¬ 
esting  bulletin  under  the  above  title.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  Porto 
Rico  has  extensive  areas  of  denuded  land 
which,  from  long  cultivation,  the  failure 
to  apply  fertilizers,  and,  in  some  cases, 
through  erosion,  has  been  abandoned  by 
cultivators.  This  soil  is  known  in  the 
English  West  Indies  as  “ruinate”— in  other 
words,  it  has  been  run  down  by  the  robber 
cultivator.  The  reclamation  of  these  lands 
by  forestry  or  scientific  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  problems  now  presented  to  Uncle 
Sam.  This  bulletin  says  that  there  are 
26,650  farms  in  Porto  Rico,  or  nearly  7.4 
farms  to  the  square  mile.  The  island  is 
densely  populated,  and  the  whole  area, 
with  the  exception  of,  probably,  less  than 
one  per  cent,  is  or  has  been  devoted  to 
agriculture  or  stock  raising.  The  forest 
products,  though  of  great  value  on  the 
Island,  are  not  considered  of  special  value 
for  export.  The  main  crops  are  coffee, 
sugar  and  tobacco,  and  these  appear  re¬ 


sponsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the  for¬ 
ests.  The  coffee  and  tobacco,  as  grown 
here,  are  very  exhausting  to  the  land. 

Vermont  Feed  Inspection.— A  law  in 
Vermont  regulates  the  sale  of  cattle  foods. 
Speaking  of  the  need  of  such  a  law,  the 
Director  of  the  Vermont  Station  says: 

“The  farmers  of  Vermont  pay  something 
over  $3,000,000  a  year  for  grain  feeds  for 
their  live  stock.  Over  80  per  cent  of  this 
sum  is  paid  for  corn,  oats,  and  the  wheat 
offals,  which  are  of  a  fairly  uniform  com¬ 
position.  Several  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  spent,  however,  for  the  by-products  of 
sundry  manufacturing  processes,  such  as 
cotton-seed  and  linseed  meal,  gluten  and 
oat  feeds,  etc.,  which  are  more  or  less 
variable  in  composition,  and  open  to  adul¬ 
teration.  These  materials  sometimes  bear 
misleading  names,  and  their  selling  prices 
often  have  no  relation  to  their  value  as 
feeds.” 

Wheat;  Varieties,  Breeding,  Cultiva¬ 
tion.— The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
(St.  Anthony  Park)  issues,  in  Bulletin  No. 
62,  a  comprehensive  account  of  extensive 
studies  in  wheat.  Among  200  varieties 
tested,  Blue  Stem  and  Red  Fife  proved  the 
best  in  Minnesota.  Winter  wheat  is  but 
little  grown,  and  entomologists  question 
the  wisdom  of  bringing  it  northward,  think¬ 
ing  that  Hessian  fly  will  follow  it,  and 
spread  to  the  fields  of  Spring  wheat.  It 
is  observed  that  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  wheat  in  Minnesota  is  smaller  than  it 
should  be,  and  the  quality  is  not  as  good 
as  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  should 
make  it.  The  Station  authorities  consider 
that  more  care  should  be  given  to  sys¬ 
tematic  rotation.  It  is  observed  that  a 
farm  on  which  one-third  of  the  land  is  de¬ 
voted  to  growing  grain,  one-third  to  grass, 
and  one-third  to  forage  crops,  can  be  kept 
up  in  fertility,  if  part  of  the  grain,  as  well 
as  the  forage,  is  fed  to  stock.  Farm 
plans  are  given,  showing  a  desirable  and 
an  undesirable  system  of  rotation.  This 
is  very  suggestive,  and  we  think  that 
many  a  farmer  might  profit  by  studying 
this  point.  It  is  observed  that,  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  wheat  farming  has  paid,  but  not  so 
well  as  general  farming,  where  most  of  the 
crops  are  fed  to  live  stock.  It  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  wheat  be  grown  on  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  where  it  may  receive 
higher  cultivation.  The  Station  has  de¬ 
voted  much  attention  to  producing  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  wheat. 


Westchester  County  Fair.— The  four¬ 
teenth  annual  fair  and  horse  show  of  the 
Westchester  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Septem¬ 
ber  18  to  23.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  dis¬ 
play  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  complete  ever 
made  in  this  section.  James  Hopkins,  of 
North  Castle,  president  of  the  society,  led 
the  display  in  the  vegetable  tent,  with  a 
collection  of  potatoes,  which  included 
nearly  every  variety  grown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Albert  Sweet,  of  Glens  Falls,  showed 
a  pumpkin  weighing  125  pounds,  a  Chili 
squash  weighing  100  pounds,  and  some  re¬ 
markably  large  cabbage.  The  fruit  was 
displayed  in  the  large  agricultural  build¬ 
ing.  The  collections  of  apples  were  re¬ 
markable,  both  for  the  number  of  varieties 
shown  and  the  size  and  perfection  of  the 
specimens.  The  cattle  exhibit  was  not  up 
to  the  average,  but  there  was  a  fine  show 
of  swine.  The  industrial  building  was 
well  filled  with  specimens  of  women’s 
work.  The  poultry  building  was  filled 
with  good  stock.  Owing  chiefly  to  bad 
weather,  the  attendance  was  considerably 
less  than  last  year,  but  the  fair  was  in 
many  respects  the  best  ever  held  by  the 
Society. 
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“Hold  Your  Corn!”  That  'is  the  advice  which  Sec¬ 
retary  Coburn  offers  to  Kansas  farmers  this  year.  He 
says  that  grain  speculators  borrow  money,  buy  corn, 
hold  it  and  make  a  profit.  The  producers  can  make 
a  good  profit  this  year  by  holding  their  grain  and  tak¬ 
ing  good  care  of  it.  The  first  price  is  bound  to  be 
low.  A  year  hence  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be 
higher.  Hold  the  crop.  It  seems  like  a  safe  risk. 

* 

A  friend  who  recently  visited  one  of  the  best- 
known  experiment  stations,  was  especially  struck  by 
one  fact,  viz.,  that  many  of  the  professors  seemed  to 
feel  an  ambition  to  possess  a  small  place,  of  about  10 
acres,  on  which  to  practice  intensive  farming.  None 
of  them  wished  for  a  200-acre  farm,  but  all  seemed  to 
realize  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  “a  little  farm, 
well  tilled.”  There  seems  no  doubt  that,  wherever  a 
near-by  market  can  be  secured,  the  small  farm,  of 
which  every  inch  is  utilized,  offers  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  comfortable  living. 

* 

Tjie  authorities  at  Cornell  University  were  recently 
asked  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  a  man  to  com¬ 
plete  all  the  courses  of  study  offered  at  the  University. 
It  was  found  that  about  548  courses  were  offered,  and 
counting  that  a  student  might  take  up  five  courses 
each  year,  it  will  be  found  that  he  would  need  about 
110  years  to  cover  the  courses.  However,  quite  half 
the  courses  offered  each  year  are  new,  and  it  is  reck¬ 
oned  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  110  years  required 
to  cover  all  the  courses  offered,  it  would  then  require 
6,050  years  to  cover  the  courses  missed  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  On  the  whole,  Cornell  is  a  tolerably  compre¬ 
hensive  'institution. 

* 

A  conference  for  the  consideration  of  trusts  met  a 
short  time  ago  in  Chicago.  The  Governors  of  28 
States  had  appointed  over  300  delegates,  comprising 
some  of  the  ablest  of  our  public  men,  including  the 
attorney  generals  of  most  of  the  participating  States. 
Lawyers  of  note,  journalists,  college  professors,  labor 
leaders,  etc.,  took  earnest  part  in  the  discussion, 
which  lasted  four  days.  No  final  resolutions  were  re¬ 
ported  or  votes  taken,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  much  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject.  Concen¬ 
tration  is  admittedly  the  tendency  of  tbe  age,  and 
trusts  or  combinations  of  powerful  corporations  were 
declared  to  be  monopolies  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  as  they  crush  all  competition,  fix  the  prices  of 
raw  material,  of  productive  labor,  and  of  the  finished 
products  at  their  arbitrary  will.  No  one  claimed  that 
they  were  entirely  benevolent  and  useful  in  their  ten¬ 
dencies,  but  the  “statesmen”  and  lawyers,  most  of 
whom  are  the  sleek  and  well-paid  attorneys  of  the 
trusts,  said  there  are  good  trusts  and  bad  trusts;  that 
trusts  should  be  regulated  by  State  and  National  laws, 
and  some  that  a  licensing  board  should  oversee  the 
chartering  and  general  conduct  of  the  various  com¬ 
bines.  These  astute  gentlemen,  whose  cunning  coun¬ 
sel  has  guided  the  present  oppressive  trusts  safely 
through  the  mazes  of  existing  laws,  would,  doubtless, 
mightily  like  the  job  of  constructing  new  “anti- 
monopoly”  laws,  through  the  meshes  of  which  the 
most  bloated  monopoly  m'ight  glide  as  gracefully  as  a 
minnow  through  a  shad-net.  Representatives  of  the 
producing  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  take 
much  stock  in  the  idea  of  regulating  this  tendency  by 
statutes  and  commissions.  They  said  all  monopolies 
were  harmful,  except  those  managed  by  the  people 
and  for  the  public  good.  They  claimed  that  State 
regulation  was  virtually  impossible,  as  combines  rep¬ 
resenting  hundreds  of  millions  selected  and  managed 
State  and  National  legislatures,  and  would  make  a 


plaything  of  any  commission  that  could  get  political 
appointment.  The  only  way  to  get  at  these  intol¬ 
erable  oligarchies  ‘is,  apparently,  to  remove  all  pro¬ 
tection  from  those  known  to  be  viciously  oppressive, 
and  to  Nationalize  those  of  a  semi-public  character, 
such  as  the  transportation  of  passengers,  intelligence 
and  commodities,  and  those  handling  natural  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  coal,  water,  oil,  etc.,  as  fast  as  expe¬ 
dient.  This  common-sense  solution  is  a  matter  of  the 
future,  however,  and  many  makeshift  attempts  at 
legislation  will,  undoubtedly,  be  tried  during  the 
opening  years  of  the  new  century.  The  mere  fact  that 
hundreds  of  prominent  men  should  gather  from  the 
corners  of  this  big  country  to  discuss  the  subject,  is 
very  hopeful.  Farmers  should  be  keenly  alive  to  all 
developments  on  this  important  subject.  About  every¬ 
thing  they  purchase  is  syndicated,  but  the  articles 
produced  on  the  American  farm  are  generally  open 
to  the  fullest  pressure  of  competition. 

* 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  exports  of  bran, 
middlings  and  mill  feed  from  this  country  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  volume.  In  1898,  91,189  tons  were  sent  abroad. 
In  1899,  this  increased  to  127,953  tons  valued  at 
$2,002,588,  or  an  average  export  price  of  $15.65  per 
ton.  This  export  business  in  bran  is  one  of  the 
things  that  can  easily  be  overdone.  We  need  every 
pound  of  bran  that  is  produced  in  this  country  to 
feed  American  cattle.  What  a  mistake  it  is  to  send 
this  bran  to  Europe,  where  it  is  fed  to  the  cows  that 
supply  England  with  milk  and  butter!  Here  is  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  build  up  a 
great  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  at  the 
expense  of  the  home  market. 

* 

The  plan  devised  by  the  Illinois  Dairy  Union  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  fraudulent  butter  substitutes,  'is, 
as  previously  noted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  of  issuing 
trademarked  labels  which  butter  dealers  shall  attach 
to  all  packages,  wholesale  or  retail,  of  genuine  butter. 
This  trademark  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  purchaser  as 
a  guarantee  of  purity.  The  chief  difficulty  with  this 
plan  is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  labels  must  be 
optional  With  the  dealers.  If  the  consumers  insisted 
on  a  general  enforcement  of  the  scheme,  the  dealers 
would  be  obliged  to  carry  out  the  plan,  but  it  seems 
hard  to  interest  the  general  public  in  such  reforms. 
The  education  of  the  consumer  seems  a  needed  factor 
in  the  proper  enforcement  of  all  pure  food  laws. 

* 

We  have  talked  about  Alfalfa  as  a  crop  for  the  Far 
West.  Somehow,  people  have  an  'idea  that  it  is  de¬ 
signed  chiefly  for  the  great  western  ranches  where 
stock  is  grown  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  where 
farming  is  conducted  in  a  wholesale  manner.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Alfalfa  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  indicate 
that  this  plant  will  be  of  service  to  the  small  farmer 
as  well.  The  acre  of  Alfalfa  at  New  Brunswick  has 
proved  successful  through  this  dry  season.  There  are 
many  men  With  small  farms  who  have  not  consid¬ 
ered  it  wise  to  try  to  produce  the  hay  and  fodder 
needed  for  their  stock.  They  usually  feed  their 
sweet-corn  stalks,  and  buy  hay,  because  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  number  of  acres  to  produce  a  sufficient  supply 
of  Timothy,  and  these  acres  will  produce  far  more 
when  planted  to  other  crops.  It  now  appears  that  a 
single  acre  well  seeded  to  Alfalfa  would  give  them 
about  all  the  fodder  needed  to  carry  their  stock 
through  the  Winter.  Such  are  the  enormous  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  plant  when  properly  grown  and  cared  for, 
that  it  will  often  pay  the  farmer  who  cultivates  a 
few  acres  of  high-priced  land,  to  put  a  suitable  acre 
into  Alfalfa.  It  is  thus  a  plant  not  only  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  farmer,  but  for  the  high-grade  retailer  as  well. 

* 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
market  ordinances,  which  permits  the  market  clerk  to 
rent  wagon  spaces  by  the  week  to  hucksters,  or  who¬ 
ever  else  may  apply.  Previous  to  this,  wagon  spaces 
were  rented  by  the  day,  and  there  were  frequent  dis¬ 
putes  caused  by  the  scramble  for  choice  places.  The 
municipal  council  considers  that  the  new  plan  will 
prevent  these  disputes  and  insure  a  more  regular 
revenue  to  the  city.  The  Buffalo  Express,  however, 
denounces  the  new  ordinance,  rightly  holding  that  it 
is  unjust  to  the  farmers,  for  whom  the  market  was 
first  intended.  Few  farmers  would  care  to  rent 
space  by  the  week,  because  few  of  them  come  to  mar¬ 
ket  every  day.  It  is  said  that  in  Buffalo,  as  'in  other 
cities,  the  public  markets  are  being  given  up,  more 
and  more,  to  hucksters  and  small  dealers,  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  cheap  rent,  thus  crowding  out  the 
farmers.  In  all  of  the  smaller  cities,  we  believe  that 
the  public  market  should  be,  first  of  all,  a  place  where 
the  farmer  may  deal  directly  with  the  consumer,  and 
this  new  Buffalo  ordinance  'is  certainly  mischievous. 
As  one  of  Buffalo’s  councilmen  said,  in  opposing  the 
amendment:  “The  markets  were  originally  intended 


for  the  farmers.  We  can’t  get  along  without  the 
farmer.”  Of  course,  they  cannot — let  them  try  it  and 
see! 

* 

New  York  went  fairly  crazy  over  the  welcome  to 
Admiral  Dewey!  The  city  was  covered  with  flags 
and  bunting.  It  was  estimated  that  over  2,000,000 
strangers  came  to  the  city  to  swell  the  crowd.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  largely  suspended,  and  whole  days  were 
given  to  the  celebration.  There  never  was  anything 
quite  like  this  great  reception.  The  triumphs  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome  were  playthings  beside  this  wonderful 
outburst  of  feeling  toward  a  popular  hero.  Dewey  as 
a  man  improves  under  the  microscope.  He  seems  to 
be  a  solid,  cool-headed,  sensible  American,  with  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  duty  and  patriotism.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  he  really  thought  of  the 
noise  and  splendor  of  his  reception.  It  is  all  over 
now,  but  if  the  money  thrown  out  so  recklessly  during 
those  two  days  could  have  been  saved  and  applied  to 
the  founding  of  a  great  Dewey  University,  we  believe 
the  Admiral  would  be  better  satisfied. 

* 

The  great  corn  belt  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  ready  to  uphold  its  “walls  of  corn,”  but  only  of 
recent  years  have  we  noted  a  National  movement  to 
honor  the  great  cereal  on  which  America’s  prosperity 
so  largely  depends.  The  establishment  of  a  corn 
propaganda  to  advertise  this  crop  abroad  is  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  corn  carnivals  and  corn  expositions 
now  held  throughout  the  West.  No  one  can  deny  the 
value  of  these  festivals  as  an  advertising  feature,  but 
we  think  that  they  have  a  still  greater  value  in  arous¬ 
ing  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  both  among  farm  workers  and  those  in  other 
vocations.  When  we  think  of  all  Atchison  in  gala 
dress,  offering  her  hospitality  to  thousands  of 
strangers,  and  remember  that  all  this  display  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  plain  farmer  has  been  rewarded 
by  an  abundant  harvest,  we  realize  more  than  ever 
that  he  is  the  man  who  makes  the  wheels  of  trade  go 
round.  Every  form  of  business  enterprise  is  profit¬ 
ing  by  his  prosperity.  Let  the  farmer  remember  that 
his  class  represents  the  backbone  of  American  com¬ 
merce,  and  that  his  progress  in  education  and  charac¬ 
ter  must  represent  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Corn  in  the  silo, 

Clover  in  the  mow, 

And  grain  running  over  the  bin. 

Pleasant  the  prospect 
For  the  faithful  cow; 

She  longs  for  Winter  to  begin. 

Good  taste  for  reading, 

Well  developed  brains, 

Life  shows  an  honest,  spotless  page. 

Faith  in  the  future. 

Honest  share  of  gain. 

Who  fears  a  quiet,  peaceful  age? 

Get  ready  for  rhubarb  forcing. 

A  hard  case — the  Hubbard  squash. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  dinner  “tabled.” 

Something  no  one  has  ever  seen— the  year  1900. 

New  York  State  fish  give  themselves  away— page  705. 

In  great  shape — the  shepherds  who  got  a  good  stand 
of  rape. 

You  can  curry  favor  with  the  horse  by  having  a  brush 
with  him. 

The  hero  who  is  worshiped  to-day  is  often  forgotten 
in  a  year. 

Why  not  pattern  after  Mr.  Patton  in  the  ice-cream 
trade— page  705? 

When  fine  feathers  don’t  make  fine  birds — when  the 
hens  are  moulting. 

When  may  a  man  be  said  to  be  a  beekeeper?  When 
there’s  a  “bee  in  his  bonnet.” 

Which  is  worse — the  man  who  can  sing  and  won’t  sing, 
or  the  man  who  can’t  sing  and  will  sing? 

A  living  at  farming;  how’s  that  brought  about? 
Drink  lots  of  good  water  and  then  sweat  it  out! 

“I  believe  in  keeping  ground  good,  not  only  in  building 
up  worn-out  land,”  says  one  successful  woman  farmer. 

One  trust  that  was  not  discussed  at  the  recent  Chicago 
conference— an  earnest,  old-fashioned  trust  in  Providence. 

“Every  part  strengthens  a  part!”  If  that  is  true, 
sweet  corn  on  the  ear  should  be  good  food  for  a  deaf 
man. 

Some  talkative  people  appear  to  be  endowed  with  double 
chins  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  one  from  being  over¬ 
worked. 

People  usually  have  little  sympathy  for  a  man  who 
gets  cheated  in  a  game  where  he  is  trying  to  cheat  some 
one  else. 

When  the  six-months’  calves,  and  the  head  of  the  herd 
give  milk,  it’s  about  time  for  the  roosters  to  lay  eggs, 
and  for  the  millennium  to  dawn. 

Nail  a  box  to  the  wagon  body  when  you  haul  in  the 
•corn.  Pick  out  the  finest  ears,  and  throw  them  in  the 
box.  Thus  you  will  obtain  better  seed. 

"Reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  got  me  into  this  thing,”  writes 
a  subscriber  in  Pennsylvania.  It’s  a  good  thing— one  of 
the  things  that  give  a  man  the  chance  to  manufacture 
care  and  skill  into  coin. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Members  of  the  Ruskin  Colony,  recently 
disbanded  at  Ruskin,  Tenn.,  have  moved  to  Duke,  Ga., 
where  they  will  begin  a  new  community.  .  .  Four  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  four  injured  by  a  wreck  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  15  miles  southeast  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  20.  .  .  The  planing  mill 
of  the  Illinois  Car  and  Equipment  Co.,  at  Llegewisch, 
near  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  20; 
loss  $150,000.  .  .  Pittsburg  bridge  builders  have  organized 
into  a  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $67,000,000.  .  .  September 
20,  45  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  had  appeared  at  Key 
West,  making  a  total  of  435  cases  and  17  deaths.  The 
disease  was  spreading  at  Mississippi  City.  .  .  The  main 
building  of  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Norfolk,  Va„  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  September  21,  four  inmates  losing  their 
lives.  Property  loss  $200,000.  .  .  A  destructive  fire  start¬ 
ed  in  the  Dexter  Horse  Pavilion,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  September  21,  extending  to  the  Transit  House, 
the  principal  hotel  at  the  yards,  and  several  buildings 
in  the  vicinity;  loss  $300,000.  During  the  fire,  1,500  horses 
were  stampeded,  and  several  persons  were  injured.  .  . 
The  Chickasaw  Legislature,  in  Indian  Territory,  has 
raised  the  cost  of  a  license  for  the  marriage  of  whites  to 
Indians  to  $5,000.  This  is  caused  by  the  marriages  of 
needy  white  men,  who  secure,  through  their  Indian  wives, 
a  share  in  the  tribal  lands.  .  .  Six  lives  were  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  an  excursion  train  on  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad, 
near  Canon  City,  Col.,  September  23.  .  .  Skagway, 
Alaska,  suffered  from  a  third  earthquake  shock  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  but  this  did  no  damage.  The  area  shaken  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10  is  estimated  at  40,000  square  miles.  Vessels 
arriving  at  Seattle  come  in  with  battered  bows,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  contact  with  icebergs  set  adrift  by  the  earth¬ 
quake.  .  .  Yellow  fever  has  appeared  at  Miami,  Fla. 
At  Key  West,  26  new  cases  and  one  death  were  reported 
September  25.  At  New  Orleans,  there  were  three  new 
cases  and  one  death.  .  .  An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  has 
broken  out  at  Abingdon,  Ill.  The  public  schools  are 
closed.  .  .  At  Meriden,  Conn.,  September  25,  Thos. 
Kelly,  aged  17,  had  his  neck  broken  in  a  fall  in  a  foot¬ 
ball  game,  and  died  soon  after.  .  .  Admiral  Dewey  and 
the  Olympia  reached  New  York  September  26,  three  days 
before  the  official  welcome.  The  city  was  crowded  with 
strangers  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  .  .  Another  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  stoves  has  been  made  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Stove  Manufacturing  Association,,  making  the  price 
30  per  cent  higher  than  last  year.  .  .  At  Mississippi 
City,  Miss.,  September  26,  the  State  health  officer  reported 
30  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  stated  that  the  disease  was 
beyond  control.  .  .  In  a  collision  between  freight  and 
passenger  trains  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  near 
Auburn,  September  26,  four  men  were  killed  and  several 
others  hurt. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Owing  to  the  great  tomato 
crop  in  Delaware  the  price  at  Seaford  canneries  dropped 
to  $1.50  a  ton  towards  the  end  of  September.  .  .  A  colony 

of  about  75  families  from  the  vicinity  of  Butterfield, 
Minn.,  have  purchased  3,200  acres  of  land  near  Shell  Lake, 
Wis.  Most  of  the  colonists  are  German,  and  they  in¬ 
tend  to  establish  a  community  of  Christian  socialists, 
holding  all  lands  in  common.  They  will  farm  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  .  .  Private  letter  boxes  set  up  by  farm¬ 
ers  in  connection  with  rural  free  delivery  near  Loekport, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  broken  down  and  destroyed.  Search  is 
being  made  for  the  offenders,  who  will  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  .  .  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  is  making  extensive  purchases  of  mules  in  Indiana. 
.  .  September  21,  cattle  on  the  hoof  went  up  to  $6.90  per 
100  pounds,  the  highest  rate  reached  since  1882.  There  is 
an  enormous  demand  from  abroad.  .  .  A  good-roads 
convention,  representing  McLean,  Tazewell,  Logan,  De¬ 
witt,  Champaign,  Livingston  and  Woodford  Counties,  was 
held  at  Bloomington,  111.,  September  10.  A  model  “dirt 
road”  was  constructed  by  the  Government  expert.  .  . 
J.  W.  Sale,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  president  of  the  National 
Hay  Association,  has  appointed  the  following  chairmen  of 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year:  Transportation,  D.  W. 
Clifton,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  legislation,  F.  D.  Voris,  Neoga, 
ill.;  arbitration  and  investigation,  John  L.  Dexter,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  grades,  W.  R.  Munford,  Chicago;  member¬ 
ship,  J.  W.  Ellis,  Cincinnati,  O.  .  .  Plans  are  being 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  sugar-beet  factory,  to 
cost  $350,000,  near  Meadville,  Pa.  .  .  George  Jarrett,  of 
Chap,  W.  Va.,  placed  poison  in  watermelons  in  his  patch, 
for  suspected  thieves.  September  10,  he  and  another  man 
ate  one  of  the  poisoned  melons  by  mistake,  and  both  may 
die.  .  .  In  Philadelphia,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  has  affirmed  the  legality  of  the  oleo  regula¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
thus  sustaining  the  recent  convictions  of  violators  of  the 
oleo  law.  .  .  At  the  Grange  picnic  at  Belief onte,  Pa., 
September  21,  Mrs.  Helen  Johnson,  State  Ceres,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Martin,  and  W.  F.  Hill,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  State  Grange,  delivered  addresses.  .  .  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  30,000  people  visited  the  Corn  Carnival  at  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kas.  The  crowd  surged  up  and  down  the  streets, 
throwing  corn,  while  overhead  in  temporary  stands  were 
band  concerts,  minstrel  shows,  sparring  matches,  ath¬ 
letic  exhibitions,  vaudeville  shows  and  orchestra  concerts, 
all  free.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of  corn  were  trampled 
under  foot  until  the  pavement  was  slippery  and  the  wind 
blew  the  powdered  maize  into  the  faces  of  the  revelers. 
In  places  the  corn  was  ankle  deep.  The  parade  during 
the  day  was  19  blocks  long.  .  .  Secretary  Coburn,  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  urges  the  farmers  of 
that  State  to  hold  their  surplus  corn.  He  says  that,  if 
grain  speculators  can  make  a  profit  on  borrowed  capital 
by  holding  it,  the  farmers  certainly  should  do  this.  .  . 
The  Peoria,  Ill.,  Corn  Exposition  will  open  October  6, 
continuing  six  days.  One  of  the  features  will  be  a  corn- 
liusking  contest  between  Mavor  Harrison,  of  Chicago, 
and  Mayor  Zeigenheimer,  of  St.  Louis.  .  .  The  Na¬ 
tional  Irrigation  Convention  was  held  at  Missoula, 
Mont.,  September  25-27.  .  .  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Northwestern  Plow  and  Implement  Association,  held  in 
Chicago  September  26,  it  was  decided,  in  view  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  steel,  to  increase  prices  25  per  cent.  .  .  A 
furious  storm  visited  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  vicinity , 
September  25,  stripping  apple  and  peach  trees.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  100,000  bushels  of  apples  will  be  a  total  loss.  .  . 


The  Oneida  Indians  opened  a  fair  on  their  reservation  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  September  25.  .  .  S.  G.  Elliott,  a  cat¬ 
tleman  of  Wright  County,  Mo.,  was  convicted  September 
22  of  selling  mortgaged  cattle.  He  had  been  working  this 
scheme  extensively.  .  .  A  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  holds  that  the  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleo  colored  to  imitate  butter  is 
unconstitutional.  .  .  Southwestern  cattlemen  will  hold 
a  convention  at  Dodge  City,  Kas.,  October  11-13,  with  the 
intention  of  forming  a  permanent  organization. 

PHILIPPINES.— A  typhoon  prevailed  at  Manila  Sep¬ 
tember  10-20,  28  inches  of  rain  falling  in  24  hours.  .  .  A 
train  carrying  supplies  to  American  troops  at  the  front 
was  attacked  and  derailed  by  insurgents  near  Angeles 
September  22.  Two  Americans  were  killed  and  five 
wounded,  before  the  rebels  were  driven  back.  It  is  said 
that  the  rebels  are  being  provided  with  arms  by  Japanese 
filibusters.  .  .  The  monitor  Monterey,  the  cruiser 
Charleston,  and  the  gunboats,  Concord  and  Zafiro,  bom¬ 
barded  Olongapo  for  six  hours  September  23.  The  town 
caught  fire  from  the  shells,  and  was  consumed.  One 
American  was  wounded.  .  .  The  rebels  captured  and 
destroyed  the  gunboat  Urdaneta,  making  prisoners  of 
the  officer  in  charge  and  the  crew  of  nine.  The  Urdaneta 
had  bombarded  the  town  of  Orani  September  24,  and 
when  the  crew  landed  to  take  possession,  they  were  am¬ 
bushed  by  the  natives.  .  .  Two  Englishmen,  wiio  have 
been  held  prisoners  in  Luzon,  reached  the  American  lines 
September  25.  They  say  that  the  insurgents  will  soon 
release  their  American  prisoners.  They  sLate  that  five 
Japanese  army  officers  are  aiding  the  insurgents  in 
Luzon,  that  the  crops  are  good  and  the  army  enthusiastic, 
but  poorly  organized.  .  .  September  22-23,  Gen.  Snyder 
captured  a  strong  position  at  Cebu.  Seven  forts  and  14 
fortified  positions  were  taken.  Enemy's  loss  4t);  Ameri¬ 
can  loss  one  killed  and  four  wounded. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— The  President  has  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  local  Hawaiian  omcials 
are  without  power  to  transfer  titles  to  public  lands,  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  by  Congress.  .  .  Geo.  D.  Gear,  an  at¬ 
torney  of  Honolulu,  has  gone  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  the  administration  of  the  conti'act  labor  law  in 
the  islands.  Under  the  Hawaiian  law,  which  is  siill  in 
force,  coniract  laborers  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
agreement  under  which  they  were  imported,  are  punished 
with  penal  servitude,  which,  Mr.  Gear  thinks,  is  in  diiect 
violation  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

CUBA.— Labor  troubles  continue,  and  cause  much 
trouble  in  all  classes  of  business.  Bakers  and  butchers 
are  now  threatening  to  go  ouL  on  strike.  .  .  Serious 
friction  exists  between  Spanish  and  Cubans,  and  bioils 
are  frequent.  Further  violence  is  threatened  on  both 
sides.  .  .  September  26,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
strikers  in  Havana,  Gen.  Ludlow  arrested  the  leaders,  and 
assumed  charge,  in  place  of  the  civil  authorities.  He  is 
determined  to  preserve  order. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  disastrous  earth¬ 
quake  occurred  at  Aidin,  81  miles  from  Smyrna,  Asia 
Minor,  September  20.  It  is  said  that  more  than  200  lives 
were  lost.  .  .  Serious  riots  are  again  occurring  in  Spain. 

The  damage  from  the  recent  hurricane  in  Guadaloupe 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $5,000,000.  Loss  of  life  is  40, 
and  200  persons  were  wounded.  .  .  Earthquakes,  floods, 
and  terrible  landslides  occurred  near  Darjeeling,  in  the 
lower  Himalayas,  September  24.  Great  damage  was  done 
and  100  natives  perished.  There  was  a  rainfall  of  28 
inches  in  38  hours.  About  1,000  acres  of  tea  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  railways,  electric  light  and  power  plants 
have  been  ruined.  At  Phool  200  natives  perished  in  the 
wreck  of  a  bazar. _ 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Meeting. 

Pakt  III. 

In  a  paper  by  Pomologist  G.  B.  Brackett,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  he  told 
what  would  be  done  for  American  fruits  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  next  year.  A- strong  effort  will  be  made 
to  show  the  commercial  side  of  our  fruit  growing,  pre¬ 
serving,  drying,  etc.  Fresh  fruits  will  be  shown  so 
far  as  is  possible  to  do  so  in  a  creditable  manner.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  best  Winter  apples  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  crop  will  be  secured  and  put  in  cold  storage, 
ready  to  be  put  upon  the  tables  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition,  and  to  continue  the  display  by  renewal 
so  long  as  they  can  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The 
people  of  all  Europe  will  be  shown  our  best  apples, 
that  they  may  know  how  they  look,  and  so  far  as  is 
possible,  give  those  especially  interested  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  taste  them.  The  trade  in  our  apples,  which 
is  now  quite  extensive,  is  expected  to  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  these  means.  Our  pears  and  peaches  will 
be  shown  to  some  extent  from  the  coming  season’s 
crop. 

Our  raisins  and  dried  prunes,  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
berries  and  all  other  kinds  of  dried  and  evaporated 
fruits  will  be  displayed  in  the  most  tasteful  manner. 
The  trade  in  this  line  of  our  fruit  products  with 
Europe  is  already  quite  extensive,  and  may  be  greatly 
increased,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  long  been 
heavy  importers  of  European  raisins  and  prunes  in 
particular.  But  the  tide  is  turning,  and  we  wish  to 
make  it  set  back  still  more  strongly.  It  may  not  be 
known  that  France  is  already  a  good  market  for  our 
dried  apple  cores,  peelings  and  the  cheaper  grades  of 
our  refuse  apples,  which  are  steeped  and  pressed  to 
make  “wine”  to  send  back  to  our  all-too-confident 
wine  merchants.  Some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  the 
grapes  of  California  are  also  dried  and  sent  to  Europe 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Tabor,  of  Florida,  gave  some  very  clear 


and  practical  statements  of  the  experiences  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  that  State.  He  showed  how  the 
calamities  resulting  from  the  severe  frosts  that  had 
visited  the  orange-growing  sections  had  taught  the 
people  how  to  diversify  their  crops.  Many  had  for¬ 
merly  depended  wholly  on  the  orange  crop,  and  were 
ill-prepared  to  meet  the  loss  by  the  cold.  Now  they 
are  putting  out  the  South  Chinese  type  of  peaches, 
the  Japan  plums  and  other  semi-hardy  fruits.  Pine¬ 
apples  are  being  grown  very  successfully  under  lath 
sheds  in  some  sections,  and  this  industry  is  steadily 
increasing.  Lessons  of  tact,  patience  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  are  being  learned. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Patten,  of  Iowa,  told  of  the  Breeding  of 
Fruits  for  the  Prairies.  He  stated  in  very  plain  terms 
and  from  many  years  of  experience  and  extensive  ob¬ 
servation,  of  the  great  disappointments  from  having 
depended  on  the  Russian  fruits.  The  apples  from  that 
country  had  been  found  to  be  mostly  Summer  and 
Fall  varieties  in  America,  and  many  of  them  of  very 
poor  quality.  But  a  race  of  seedlings  were  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  these  and  other  hardy  kinds  upon 
our  better  varieties,  with  excellent  results.  It  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  there  will  be  a  race  of  apples, 
pears  and  some  other  fruits  that  will  endure  the 
sweeping  blizzardsof  the  great  prairies  of  the  West, 
and  bear  fruits  of  desirable  quality.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FRUIT  EXHIBIT 

The  sixty-eighth  fair  of  the  American  Institute 
was  held  in  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  Building,  September 
26  to  29.  The  exhibit  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  was,  on  the  whole,  of  higher  quality  than 
for  several  preceding  years,  but  the  number  of  exhib¬ 
itors  was  less  than  when  held  in  the  larger  space  of 
the  Academy  of  Design.  Dahlias  were  shown  in 
great  quantity,  and  of  the  highest  merit.  An  encour¬ 
aging  feature  was  the  number  of  amateur  exhibitors. 
This  old  favorite  is  undergoing  a  great  revival  in 
popular  favor.  The  newer  varieties  of  the  cactus 
type  are  particularly  fine.  A  collection  of  nearly  100 
varieties  of  Gladioli  from  J.  L.  Childs,  Floral  Park, 
L.  I.,  were  surprisingly  good  for  the  season.  The  col¬ 
oring  of  Gladioli  is  usually  fine  at  this  season,  but 
the  spikes  are  likely  to  be  small. 

A  feature  of  great  educational  interest  was  a  fine 
display  of  native  wild  flowers  from  the  Bronx  Park 
Botanic  Garden.  Among  the  decorative  plants  from 
private  greenhouses  was  a  new  hybrid  orchid,  bloom¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time.  An  expert  in  this  line  fixed  the 
value  of  the  plant  at  $300.  An  average  country  child 
might  pluck  it  for  its  oddity,  if  found  growing  by  the 
wayside,  but  would  not  grow  enthusiastic  over  its 
beauty. 

Cultivated  nuts  in  great  variety  were  exhibited  by 
Wm.  Parry,  of  Parry,  N.  J.  The  chestnuts  ranged 
all  the  way  from  the  big  Japan,  three  or  four  inches 
around,  to  the  tiny  native  Chinquapin,  which  is  the 
best  quality  of  them  all.  It  is  strange  that  this  hand¬ 
some  and  desirable  shrub  has  been  so  long  neglected, 
as  it  lends  itself  well  to  cultivation.  It  is  likely  that 
Mr.  Parry’s  exhibits  of  the  Chinquapin  here  and  at 
the  National  Pomological  Convention  will  tend  to 
excite  an  interest  in  its  use  as  a  garden  shrub.  It  is 
evident  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  flood  of 
new  chestnut  varieties,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
high  quality  will  be  the  predominating  feature  among 
the  newcomers.  Some  varieties  now  grown  leave 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  size  and  productive¬ 
ness. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  ex¬ 
tensive  displays  of  pears  and  grapes.  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  not  an  “off  year”  for  fruit  in  that  local¬ 
ity.  The  Mills  grape,  introduced  by  them  a  few  years 
ago,  was  highest  in  quality  of  any  tasted,  and  the 
bunches  shown  might  truly  be  called  perfect.  The 
Charlton  grape,  a  cross  between  Mills  and  Brighton,  is 
of  the  best  quality  and  most  promising  in  all  its 
characteristics.  It  was  the  only  new  fruit  of  special 
promise  shown. 

The  finest  peaches  at  this  late  date  were  Willet’s 
Seedling,  from  three  exhibitors  at  Orange,  N.  J.  A 
note  recalled  the  fact  that  this  variety  was  first  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Institute  in  1874.  Apples  were  in  great 
variety  and  perfection.  A  good  many  were,  evidently, 
misnamed,  and  not  a  few  showed  marks  of  San  Jos6 
scale.  A  little  beauty  in  shape  and  color  was  named 
“Ladies’  Eardrop.”  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  pendant, 
with  the  stem  long  drawn  out,  and  brilliant  in  scarlet 
and  yellow.  It  is,  probably,  valuable  only  as  a  de¬ 
sert  novelty. 

The  prizes  were  of  course,  captured  mainly  by 
specialists  who  grow  solely  for  exhibition,  but  their 
work  is  useful  to  the  practical  cultivator  as  showing 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  good  conditions.  In 
this  line,  an  exhibit  of  glass-grown  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  plums  was  of  considerable  interest. 
This  is  a  comparatively  new  wrinkle  in  American 
horticulture,  as  foreign  grapes  have  hitherto  monopo¬ 
lized  the  attention  of  greenhouse  owners.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  were  very  fine,  both  in  size 
and  color.  The  Bismarck  apple  was  the  best  of  them 
all,  and  was  a  revelation  in  the  possibilities  of  such 
culture.  'On  account  of  the  distractions  of  Admiral 
Dewey’s  reception,  the  attendance  was  very  limited, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  manager,  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hexamer,  gave  the  arrangements  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion.  w.  v.  F. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

JOSIAR  AND  LOWEEZY. 

I  never  forgit  the  day 
That  we  went  out  a- walkin’; 

An’  sot  down  on  the  river  bank, 

An’  kept  on  hours  a-talkin’; 

He  twisted  up  my  apron  string:, 

An’  folded  it  together, 

An’  said  he  thought  for  harvest  time 
’Twas  cur’us  kind  o’  weather. 

The  sun  went  down  as  we  sot  there; 
Josiah  seemed  uneasy, 

And  mother — she  began  to  call: 

“Loweezy!  Oh!  Loweezy!” 

An’  then  Josiah  spoke  right  up, 

As  I  was  just  a-startin’, 

An’  said:  “Loweezy,  what’s  the  use 
Of  us  two  ever  partin’?” 

It  kind  o’  took  me  by  surprise, 

And  yet  I  knew  'twas  cornin’, 

I  heard  it  all  the  Summer  long 
In  every  wild  bee’s  humrain' ; 

I’d  studied  out  the  wray  I’d  act; 

But  la!  I  couldn't  do  it. 

I  meant  to  hide  my  love  from  him; 

But  seems  as  if  he  knew  it. 

An’  lookin’  down  into  my  eyes. 

He  must  a’  seen  the  fire; 

An’  ever  since  that  hour  I’ve  loved 
An’  worshiped  my  Josiar. 

— Lewiston  Journal. 

* 

Among  favorite  leather  belts  at  the 
present  time  are  some  ornamented  with 
nickel  nail-heads,  and  further  adorned 
in  both  front  and  back  by  an  elliptical 
nickel  plate,  1  y2  to  two  inches  wide,  and 
from  2V2  to  3%  inches  long.  This  plate, 
rounded  at  the  edges,  is  of  polished 
metal,  and  it  immediately  suggests  the 
name-plate  on  a  dog  collar  or  a  street 
door.  So  far,  none  of  the  fair  creatures 
who  wear  these  belts  has  been  noted 
with  her  name  and  address  engraved 
upon  it,  but  this  style  gives  some 
grounds  for  the  suspicion  expressed  by 
one  man,  who  was  overheard  wondering 
whether  the  fashion  was  started  by 
some  one  who  wished  to  utilize  a  set  of 
harness  built  for  an  English  oulldog. 
These  armor-plated  belts  are  too  “loud” 
for  women  of  refined  taste,  but  they 
have  their  day,  like  many  other  ugly 
fashions. 

* 

A  swindler  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has 
fleeced,  probably,  100  different  men, 
mainly  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
West,  of  sums  ranging  from  $10  to  $30. 
He  advertised  in  various  German  papers 


net  is  a  Mary  Stuart  shape  of  royal  pur¬ 
ple,  trimmed  with  purple  passion  flowers 
and  knots  of  husks  'in  their  natural 
colors.  Mrs.  Cusack’s  bonnets  form  a 
famous  feature  at  the  Atchison  Corn 
Carnival.  Very  pretty  dolls  are  dressed 
in  corn  husks,  some  of  them  being  quite 
elaborate,  the  prettiest  we  have  seen 
being  dressed  in  Quaker  costume. 

* 

This  season,  women  began  to  wear  felt 
hats  earlier  than  ever.  Fall  headgear 
appeared  on  the  streets  of  New  York  in 
August,  and  though  these  felt  hats,  of 
the  golf  or  outing  shapes,  were  at  first 
worn  chiefly  by  women  passing  through 
the  town  from  seaside  or  mountains, 
their  example  was  soon  followed  by  city 
women.  The  golf  hats  of  gray  felt, 
trimmed  with  bands  of  silk  and  long 
quills,  soon  become  very  common;  the 
color  is,  moreover,  unbecoming  to  a 
majority  of  those  who  wear  them,  so  we 
think  that  their  reign  will  not  last.  The 
shape  is  already  being  modified  some¬ 
what  and,  in  shades  of  brown  and ’blue, 
is  much  prettier  than  at  first.  Some  of 
the  alleged  eagle  quills  worn  in  these 
hats  were  of  truly  terrific  proportions, 
slanting  off  like  the  yard  of  a  lateen- 
rigged  boat.  However,  the  modified  golf 


hat  in.  wood  brown,  trimmed  with  band 
and  bow  of  darker  velvet,  with  one 
brown  quill,  or  a  bunch  or  pheasant’s 
plumage,  makes  a  simple  yet  modish 
hat.  It  may  be  remarked  that  two  small 
velvet  rosettes,  put  under  the  brim  at 
the  back,  one  at  either  side,  will  be  a 
great  aid  in  making  the  hat  sir.  firmly 
in  windy  weather.  Large  hats  having  a 
flat  wide  felt  brim  and  a  beefeater 
crown  of  velvet,  with  one  long  quill  at 
the  side,  are  seen;  they  are  usually 
light-colored,  and  very  exaggerated  in 
appearance.  We  would  not  advise  them 
for  adults,  though  they  would  be  quite 
suitable  for  girls  from  10  to  15. 

* 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  garments  now 
displayed  at  the  Fall  openings.  Winter 
coats  will  be  very  long,  though  jackets 
with  suits  will  be  decidedly  short.  Many 
of  the  long  coats  are  of  a  graceful 
princess  shape,  fitting  at  the  back,  and 
are  not  unlike  those  worn  seven  years 
ago.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
prevailing  tendency  in  all  the  fashions 
now  seen  at  the  Fall  openings  is  for  in¬ 
creasing  extravagance.  Dealers  say  that 
the  country  is  prosperous,  and  that  this 
will  cause  increased  expenditure.  We 
do  not  consider  it  a  healthy  sign,  how¬ 
ever,  if  this  increasing  prosperity  is 
chiefly  marked  by  extravagant  dress  and 
excess  of  luxury.  Long  driving  coats, 
which  come  to  the  knee,  and  are  loose, 
like  the  box  coats,  are  shown,  but  they 
are  totally  unfitted  for  street  wear;  how¬ 


ever,  women  wear  them  for  walking, 
just  as  they  wear  many  other  unsuitable 
things.  Golf  capes  seem  as  much  in 
favor  as  ever;  they  are  extremely  com¬ 
fortable,  and  are  becoming  to  all  except 
a  short,  stout  figure.  As  an  extra  wrap 
to  be  worn  when  driving,  a  golf  cape  is 
very  useful,  and  is  a  good  investment. 

* 

A  paper  of  tacks  would  not  seem  a 
very  strong  weapon  against  a  band  of 
savages,  but  Captain  Slocum,  who  tells 
about  his  voyage  around  the  world  in 
his  little  sloop,  the  Spray,  in  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine,  describes  the  use  of  car¬ 
pet  tacks  in  repelling  a  midnight  on¬ 
slaught  by  Tierra  del  Fuegans.  Alone 
in  his  little  boat,  Captain  Slocum  had 
been  attacked  by  these  savages  in  the 
day,  and  when  he  anchored  in  a  little 
cove  at  niight,  he  felt  sure  that  the  at¬ 
tack  would  be  renewed.  Before  lying 
down  to  rest,  he  sprinkled  tacks  over 
the  deck,  taking  care  that  they  stood 
business  end  up.  The  savages  sneaked 
on  board  about  midnight,  but  even  their 
toughened  feet  could  not  endure  the 
tacks,  and  they  soon  left,  with  howls  of 
pain.  Captain  Slocum  fired  a  parting 
shot  at  them,  and  then  slept  in  peace  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  tacks  will  take  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  future,  when  bicycle  corps 
will  take  the  place  of  cavalry,  but  we 
th'ink  that  this  is  the  first  case  where 
they  have  actually  been  used  as  a  means 
of  defense. 


as  a  young  widow  who  wanted  a  kind 
husband,  giving  addresses  at  several 
different  towns.  To  each  applicant  he 
wrote,  offering  to  visit  him  and  act  as 
housekeeper  for  a  few  weeks  on  trial, 
if  the  man  would  send  a  sum  sufficient 
to  cover  expenses.  Some  of  the  deluded 
ones,  failing  to  receive  a  Visit  from  the 
mythical  widow,  complained  to  the  Post 
Office  authorities,  and  after  a  chase  of 
six  months  through  six  western  States, 
the  swindler  was  finally  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  using  the  mails  for  fraudulent 
purposes. 

* 

Corn-iiusk  bonnets  are  among  the 
products  that  come  from  Kansas  and  her 
“walls  of  corn.”  Mrs.  H.  J.  Cusack,  an 
ex-milliner  of  Atchison,  has  achieved 
fame  in  this  line;  she  has  a  secret  pro¬ 
cess  of  her  own  invention  by  which  she 
softens  and  dyes  the  husks,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  said  to  be  really  beautiful.  The 
bonnets  are  trimmed  with  corn-husk 
flowers  and  corn-husk  bows,  strings 
being  knitted  out  of  dyed  and  softened 
husks.  Mrs.  Cusack  made  for  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  an  evening  bonnet  in  black  and 
cream  color,  and  for  Miss  Helen  Gould 
a  high-crowned  hat  trimmed  with 
shaded  violets  and  blush  roses,  all  being 
made  of  the  corn  husks.  Mrs.  Cusack  is 
Irish  by  birth,  and  being  an  admirer  of 
Queen  Victoria,  she  has  this  year  sent 
one  of  her  corn-husk  bonnets  and  a  pair 
of  busk  slippers  to  the  Queen.  The  bon¬ 
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Pickles  and  Relishes. 

SOME  SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Most  housekeepers  have  their  own 
recipes  for  pickles,  catsups,  and  sauces, 
but  occasionally  one  meets  with  a  new 
idea  which  is  helpful.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  which  have  been  tested  re¬ 
cently: 

Tomato  Ciiowder,  or  Ciiili  Sauce. — 
Select  24  large  tomatoes,  one  dozen 
green  mango  peppers  and  eight  medium¬ 
sized  onions;  chop  all  fine.  Then  add 
three  cupfuls  of  vinegar,  one  taolespoon- 
ful  of  salt,  three  large  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  allspice.  Tie  the  ground 
spices  in  a  small  muslin  bag.  Boil  the 
whole  mixture  two  hours.  Before  seal¬ 
ing,  if  desired,  add  a  little  grated  horse¬ 
radish.  It  can  be  kept  either  with  or 
without  sealing,  but  is  best  if  kept 
sealed.  >  til 

Spiced  Cucumbers. — Peel  ripe,  firm 
cucumbers,  removing  all  the  pulp  and 
seeds  from  the  inside,  and  cut  them  into 
strips  half  an  inch  wide  and  three  or 
four  inches  long.  Put  these  in  cold 
vinegar  enough  to  cover,  and  let  them 
stand  for  24  hours.  The  vinegar,  which 
will  have  drawn  out  the  strong,  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor  of  the  fruit,  should  be 
thrown  away  and  replaced  by  enough 
fresh  vinegar  to  cover  the  pickles.  To 
each  quart  of  this  vinegar  add  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cassia  buds, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Simmer 
over  the  fire  for  about  an  hour,  or  until 
the  pickles  are  pierceable  with  a  broom 
straw. 

Muskmei.on  Pickle.  —  Select  ripe 
muskmelons,  peel,  remove  seeds,  cut  in 
pieces,  and  put  in  a  stone  jar.  Cover 
with  scalding  vinegar,  let  them  stand 
until  the  next  day,  then  reheat  the  vine¬ 
gar,  and  pour  it  over  them  again.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  until  the  fourth  day;  then 
weigh  the  melon,  and  to  every  five 
pounds  of  fruit  allow  three  pounds  of 
sugar  and  one  quart  of  spiced  vinegar. 
Let  all  simmer  together  until  the  fruit 
is  tender.  Allow  the  pickle  to  stand 
until  the  next  day,  then  pour  off  the 
syrup,  and  boil  (it  down  so  that  there 
will  be  just  enough  to  cover  the  fruit. 
This  may  seem  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
but  the  excellent  result  will  repay  it. 

Pumpkin  Marmalade. — Select  a  ripe 
yellow  pumpkin,  peel,  remove  the  seeds, 
cut  into  pieces,  and  weigh.  For  every 
pound  of  pumpkin  use  one  pound  of 
sugar  and  one  orange  or  lemon.  Grate 
the  pumpkin  on  a  coarse  grater,  and  put 
in  preserving  kettle  with  the  sugar,  the 
r'ind  of  the  orange  or  lemon  grated,  and 
the  juice  strained.  Allow  the  mixture  to 
boil  slowly  until  it  forms  a  thick, 
smooth  marmalade,  stirring  and  skim¬ 
ming  frequently.  Put  into  jelly  glasses 
while  warm,  and  cover  like  jelly  when 
cold. 

Oiled  Pickles. — This  very  good  recipe 
was,  we  think,  given  originally  by  Mrs. 
Rorer,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  known,  and  will  bear  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Small  cucumbers  are  selected  and, 
to  100  cucumbers,  condiments  are  used 
in  the  following  proportion:  One-quarter 
pound  ground  mustard,  one  teaspoonful 
black  pepper,  one-quarter  pound  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  one  ounce  celery  seed,  one 
quart  of  onions,  one  pint  of  olive  oil, 
two  quarts  of  vinegar.  Peel  the  cucum¬ 
bers  and  onions,  and  slice  them  thin. 
Put  a  layer  of  cucumbers  in  a  crock, 
then  a  layer  of  onions,  over  this  a  heavy 
sprinkling  of  salt,  and  continue  this  un¬ 
til  all  are  used.  Put  a  weight  on  top, 
and  allow  all  to  stand  over  night.  The 
next  day,  drain  off  the  liquid.  Dissolve 
a  tablespoonful  of  alum  ia  enough  cold 
vinegar  to  cover  the  cucumbers  and 
onions,  and  pour  over.  After  standing 
for  several  hours,  pour  off  this  vinegar. 
M)ix  the  mustard,  celery  seed  and  pep¬ 
per  with  the  oil,  add  the  two  quarts  of 
vinegar  gradually  and,  after  putting  the 


cucumber  and  onions  into  jars,  pour  the 
mixture  over  them.  Seal,  and  put  away 
in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Here  are  two  catsup 
recipes,  both  good.  The  first  calls  for 
one  gallon  of  tomatoes,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  one  quart  vinegar,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  one  teaspoonful 
of  black  pepper,  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
ground  cloves,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  ground  mustard. 
Boil  down  one-quarter.  Add  four  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon.  Bottle 
and  seal. 

The  second  recipe  requires  two  quarts 
of  vinegar,  one  gallon  tomatoes  (cut 
fine),  six  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  black  pepper,  eight  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  of  yellow  mustard,  one 
tablespoonful  of  allspice,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  tablespoonful 
of  mace,  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves  and 
one  teacupful  of  granulated  sugar.  Place 
all  in  kettle  at  once  and  boil  three 
hours;  then  strain  through  a  sieve, 
which  will  remove  the  skins  and  seeds. 


Storiettes. 

A  Scholastic  Courtship. 

“Yes,”  said  a  young  man,  as  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pretty  school¬ 
mistress.  “I  love  you,  and  would  go  to 
the  world’s  end  for  you.” 

“You  could  not  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world  for  me,  James.  The  world,  or  the 
earth,  as  it  is  called,  is  round  like  a  ball, 
slightly  flattened  at  the  poles.  One  of 
the  first  lessons  in  elementary  geog¬ 
raphy  is  devoted  to  the  shape  of  the 
globe.  You  must  have  studied  it  when 
you  were  a  boy.” 

“Of  course  I  did,  but - ” 

“And  it  is  no  longer  a  theory.  Cir¬ 
cumnavigators  have  established  the 
fact.” 

“I  know,  but  what  I  meant  was  that  I 
would  do  anything  to  please  you.  Ah, 
Minerva,  if  you  knew  the  aching 
void - ” 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  void, 
James.  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  But, 
admitting  that  there  could  be  such  a 
thing,  how  could  the  void  you  speak  of 
be  a  void  if  there  were  an  ache  in  it?” 

“I  meant  to  say  that  my  life  will  be 
lonely  without  you;  that  you  are  my 
daily  thought  ana  my  nightly  dream.  I 
would  go  anywhere  to  be  with  you.  If 
you  were  in  Australia  or  at  the  North 
Pole,  I  would  fly  to  you.  I - ” 

“Fly!  It  will  be  another  century  be¬ 
fore  men  can  fly.  *  Even  when  the  laws 
of  gravitation  are  successfully  over¬ 
come,  there  will  still  remain,  says  a 
late  scientific  authority,  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  a  balance - ” 

“Well,  at  all  events!”  exclaimed  the 
youth,  “I’ve  got  a  pretty  fair  balance  in 
the  bank,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife. 
There!” 

“Well,  James,  since  you  put  it  in  that 
light,  I - ” 

Curtain. — Wichita  Eagle. 

The  Letter  that  Never  Came. 

An  anxious-looking  young  man  had 
been  standing  beside  a  street  mail-box 
for  nearly  two  hours  waiting  for  the 
carrier  to  come  and  take  the  mail  out  of 
the  box.  When  the  carrier  finally  ap¬ 
peared,  the  young  man  said: 

“See  'here,  I  dropped  a  letter  into  that 
box  that  I’ve  got  to  have  back  again.” 

“Can’t  have  it,”  replied  the  postman, 
as  he  unlocked  the  box. 

“I  can’t  nave  it?  Why,  man,  I’ve  got 
to  have  it!  i  wouldn’t  have  that  letter 
go  to  the  person  it’s  addressed  to  for  a 
million  dollars!” 

“Can’t  help  that,  Mister.  It’s  against 
the  law  to  return  a  letter  after  it  has 
been  dropped  into  a  mail-box.  It’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  property  then  until  it’s  given 
over  to  the  person  it’s  addressed  to.” 

The  look  of  distress  on  the  young 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


man’s  face  deepened  as  he  said,  cajoling- 
iy: 

“Oh,  come  now,  that’s  all  nonsense  in 
a  case  like  this.  I  wrote  that  letter.  I 
can  tell  you  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
and  you  can  compare  the  handwriting 
with  mine,  if  you  want  to.  Hand  me 
back  that  letter  and  you  may  select  a 
dozen  of  the  best  cigars  in  the  cigar 
store  across  the  street.” 

“Do  you  know  that  you  are  trying  to 
bribe  a  Government  official?  I  wouldn’t 
give  you  the  letter  for  a  whole  cigar 
store.” 

“But,  my  good  fellow,  I’ve  got  to  have 
that  letter.  It’s  one  I — there  it  is!  That 
one  in  the  large,  square,  cream-tinted 
envelope.  It’s  this  one,  and - ” 

“Hands  off,  young  man,  or  I’ll  call  a 
policeman  and  have  you  arrested  for 
trying  to  rob  the  mails.  If  the  postmas¬ 
ter  at  the  general  office  wants  to  give 
you  that  letter,  he  can  do  it.  7  sha’n’t!” 

“But,  say  now — wait  a  minute,  please 
wait!  I’ll  tell  you  exactly  what’s  in 
that  letter,  and  if  you’ve  a  spark  of  feel¬ 
ing  you’ll  give  it  to  me.  That  letter 
contains  a  proposal  of  marriage,  and  ten 
fninutes  after  I’d  mailed  it,  I  got  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  young  lady’s  wedding! 
Think  of  it!  Those  are  the  blood-curd¬ 
ling  facts  in  the  case!  Now  be  merciful 
enough  to  let  me  have  that  letter.” 

“Very  sorry,  but  I  can’t  do  it,”  said 
the  postman,  with  a  grin.  “But  come 
along  with  me  and  state  your  case  to  the 
postmaster,  and  maybe  he’ll  think  it 
none  of  the  Government’s  business,  and 
give  you  the  letter.” 

The  dejected  suitor  followed  the  post¬ 
man  down  the  street,  while  the  anxious 
look  on  his  face  deepened  into  one  of 
actual  misery. — Youth’s  Companion. 


. . .  .Midway  between  poverty  and  riches 
is  a  genial  clime,  named  contentment 
with  a  little.  Earth’s  most  famous  sons, 
like  Dante  and  Milton,  have  dwelt  in 
this  temperate  clime.  Carlyle,  too,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Emerson  have  “earned 
a  little  and  spent  less.”  The  heroes  and 
reformers,  also,  in  avoiding  the  arctic 
zone  of  poverty,  have  also  avoided  the 
tropic  zone  of  riches.  The  most  famous 
spot  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  has  been 
said,  commemorates  “the  glorious  com¬ 
pany  of  paupers.”  The  history  of  our 
great  men,  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
Grant  and  Lincoln, .does  but  emphasize 
this  injunction  of  a  scholar  bidding  us 
“to  be  content  with  earning  a  little  and 
spending  less.” — Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis. 


Preserves 

[—fruits,  Jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  are  4 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  morp  eS’A 
healthfully  sealed  with  Retind 
Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  other 
method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be 

'“""“Refined 

Paraffine  Wax 

In  every  household.  It  la  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
It  with  a  list  of  its  many  uses 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 

Bold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


SEWING 


MACHINES  $7.95. 

There  are  no  Better  Ma¬ 
chines  made  than  the 
“Hines.”  They  are  adapted 
for  all  kinUs  of  work  and 
guaranteed  for  30  years. 
We  make  our  Machines  and 
know  what  they  are.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Machines.  Pianos,  Or¬ 
gans  and  Bicycles,  Litho¬ 
graphed  Catalogue  of  Carpels, 
Pugs  and  Draperies,  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Made-to-Order  Cloth- 
7  Drawer  Style,  ing,  and  General  Book  of 
$12.50  every  In  ing  to  /sat,  Wear  and 

t'se,  are  all  free.  Which  Catalogue  do  you  want  ? 
Address  this  wray: 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON. 

BALTIMORE,  AII).  Dept.  3*0 


B.  &  B. 

America's  produced  a  wonder  for 

40c. 


—choice  new  all-wool  Dress  goods 
— checks — camel  hair  effect. 

Garnet  and  black,  brown  and 
black,  mode  and  black,  bluet  and 
black,  navy  and  black,  dahlia 
and  black  combinations. 

3G  inches  wide. 

Not  a  clumsily  woven  thread  in 
them  —  splendid  finish,  like  for¬ 
eign  goods  that  cost  two  and 
three  times  as  much. 

Choiceness  on  such  an  inex¬ 
pensive  basis  that  you’ll  be  doing 
your  pocketbook  a  special  favor 
to  get  samples  and  understand  the 
great  worth  of. 

Hardly  a  Dry  goods  store  in 
the  land  that  sells  choice  Silks, 
Dress  goods  and  Black  goods  on 
such  a  keen  small  profit  as  this 
one. 

Let  the  goods  prove  it. 


BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


1  $7.50  BUYS  PERFECTION 

£  Knltsoverythlng.  Hosiery,  mittens  and  all  fancy 
'  stitches  from  homespun  or  factory  yarns  Send 

2  for  free  catalogue  and  samples  of  work  descrlb- 
S  Ing  hosiery  and  underwear  knitters.  Address, 

■»  Perfection  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


Solid  Cold  Watch  one  distribut¬ 
ing  our  line  of  fine  toilet  soaps;  other  premiums  or 
casli  if  preferred.  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  free. 
KRKI)  DARKER,  l!Otl  So.  Clinton  St.,  C'lileugo. 


CASH  OK  NEW  HAIR  MATTRESSES 

Old  Feather  Bed. 


Write  for  particulars.  Established  20  years. 
Bank  reference. 

Canada  Export  Co.,  62  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


E 

free. 


always  secures  situations 
for  graduates  of  business 
course.  Instruction  by 
mail  or  in  person.  No  va¬ 
cations.  Expenses  low.  Telegraphy.  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  Penmanship,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  — 
C.  C.  GAINES.  Box  410,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thiug  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  -week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


The  Best 

Washing  Powder. 


Cleans  Everything  from  Cellar  to  Garret. 


October 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

The  market  business  this  week  has  been 
crowded  into  four  days,  as  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  were  legal  holidays.  The  grain  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  fairly  active,  with  a  tendency 
toward  higher  prices  all  around.  The  for¬ 
eign  market  for  wheat  developed  consider¬ 
able  strength,  and  there  was  considerable 
export  buying  here.  Corn  has  been  very 
active,  and  the  market  lirm.  There  is  a 
large  foreign  demand  for  oats.  Export 
trade  has  been  mostly  through  other  ports. 
New  York  not  getting  any  of  any  account. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  rye  and 
barley,  and  the  market  is  quiet.  Butter 
receipts  have  been  moderate,  and  the  tone 
of  the  market  lirm.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  export  demand  for  the  grade  of 
creamery  that  sells  at  19  to  20  cents  a 
pound.  Receipts  of  cheese  have  been  mod¬ 
erate  and  the  market  lirm.  Exporters  are 
looking  for  large,  colored  stock  and  this 
grade  has  sold  quickly.  Receipts  of  eggs 
are  fair  and  the  market  lirm;  strictly 
choice  stock  is  scarce.  Refrigerator  stock 
is  coming  forward  rapidly.  The  market  is 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  fruits,  apples 
being  plentiful  except  for  fancy  red  table 
sorts.  There  are  large  supplies  of  grapes, 
and  best  pears  are  in  moderate  supply. 
The  market  for  potatoes  has  shown  little 
change,  but  is  steady  for  strictly  choice 
stock.  Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been 
large,  and  there  have  been  considerable 
accumulations  and  a  consequent  weakness. 
Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  have  been  large 
and  the  market  dull.  There  is  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  September  30,  1899. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice, 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 

Pea,  Mich.,  1899,  bags . 

Pea.  State,  1898,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice... 
Red  Kidney,  poor  to  good. 
White  Kidney,  1898,  clioice 
Yellow  eye,  is98,  clioice... 
Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice... 

Lima,  California  . 

Peas,  1899,  bbls,  per  bu . 

Peas,  1899,  bags,  per  bu... 
Peas,  Scotch,  1399,  bbls.... 
Peas,  Scotch,  1399,  bags... 


bu.  —  @1  80 
....1  42%©1  45 
....140  (yd  42% 
....140  (yd  42% 

....180  <yd  82% 
....1  45  ©1  75 
. . . .  —  (yd  90 
. . .  .1  45  ((pi  50 
....1  V0  (yd  75 
....2  75  ©2  77% 
....  —  ©1  15 
. ...i  07%@i  10 
....1  20  ©  — 
....1  15  ©  — 


Black,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  %@  1% 

White,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1%@  2 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  per 

case  . 1  50  @2  50 

Cranberries,  per  bbl . 3  50  ©4  75 

Per  crate  . 1  40  ©1  50 

Crab  apples,  per  bbl . 3  50  ©5  00 

GAME. 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb..  23  ©  25 

Frozen  saddles,  per  lb .  18  ©  20 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  50  ©2  00 

Grouse,  prime,  per  pair .  90  ©1  00 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair .  —  ©1  25 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 2  00  ©2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  00  ©2  00 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  —  ©  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  74%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  75%.©  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

alioat  .  83%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  78  ©  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  40%@  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  40%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  42ys©  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat —  41%©  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  30%@  — 

No.  3  white .  29%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  30%©  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  30  ©  — 

No.  2  mixed .  28%©  28% 

No.  3  mixed .  28  @  — 

Rejected  .  27  @  — 

Rejected  white  .  28  ©  — 

No.  2  mixed  delivered .  29%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  28  ©  29% 

Track  white  .  29  ©  35 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  62  @  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  65%©  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track  61  ©  — 

Rye  flour  . 3  00  ©3  50 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c.  i. 

f.,  Buffalo  .  46%@  50 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  41  ©  42 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1 .  75  @  — 

No.  2  .  65  ©  70 

No.  3  .  55  ©  60 

Clover  .  50  ©  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  55  @  65 

Straw  .  45  ©  50 

Oat  .  30  @  40 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime  .  10%@  — 

Fair  to  good .  9  ©  10 

Common  .  6  @  8% 

Grassers  .  5  ©  6 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10%©  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6%©  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  ©  60 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  ©1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  ©  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


BUTTER. 

•Creamery,  West'n,  extra,  per  lb. 

Western,  lirsts  . . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . 

State,  extra  . 

State,  lirsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extra  . . 

June,  seconds  to  firsts . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  . 

Half  lirkin  tubs,  lirsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  linest . 

Welsh  tubs,  lirsts . 

Tubs,  thirds  and  seconds . 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras.. 

June,  seconds  to  lirsts . 

Current  packed,  finest . 

Seconds  to  lirsts . 

Lower  grades  . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  small,  colored,  fancy 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  choice . 

Large,  colored,  good  to  pr . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white,  good  to  choice.. 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Large  skims,  small,  clioice — 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skints,  common . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 

State  &  Pa.,  avge.  best,  per  doz., 

loss  off  . 

Western,  firsts,  loss  off . 

Fair  to  good,  loss  off . 

Avge.,  best,  candled,  at  mark. 
Seconds  and  low  grades,  30- 


doz  case  . 3  45  @4  50 

Refrigerator,  firsts,  at  mark —  17  ©  17% 

Fair  to  good,  30-doz  case . 4  20  ©4  80 

Inferior,  30-doz.  case . 3  30  @3  90 

Dirties,  per  case,  30-doz . 3  00  @4  05 

Checks,  per  case . 2  70  ©3  30 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Snow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  50  ©2  25 

Maiden  Blush,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

King,  per  bbl . 1  25  ©2  75 

Red,  fancy,  bbl . 3  00  @3  50 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Greening,  per  bbi . 1  25  ©1  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25  ©2  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  large  bbls . 3  50  @5  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  25  @2  75 

Seckel  per  bbl . 3  50  ©6  50 

Plums,  State,  com.  gr’n  sorts, 

8-lb.  basket  .  20  @  25 

Large,  blue  table  sorts,  8-lb. 

basket  .  40  @  50 

Peaches,  Jersey,  extra,  per  bskt.  75  @1  75 
Common  to  prime,  per  basket.  50  @  75 
Western,  N.  Y.,  per  basket...  60  @125 
Grapes,  up-river,  Del.,  per  case.  60  @1  00 
Up-river,  Niagara,  per  case...  40  @  75 
Up-river,  black,  per  basket —  6  @  7 


Western  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per 

4-lb.  basket  .  14  @  15 

Western  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per 

4-lb.  basket  .  8  @  10 

Western,  Wyoming  red,  per 
4-lb.  basket  .  7  @  8 


23  © 

— 

21  © 

22 

19%© 

20% 

17  © 

is 

22%© 

23 

21  © 

22 
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22 

19  © 

21 

—  © 

21 

19  © 

20 

20  © 

21 

18%© 

19% 

15  © 
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15%© 

16% 

15  © 
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16% 

15  © 

15% 

15%@ 
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14%© 

15 

13  %@ 

14% 

11%@ 

11% 
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11 

11  © 

11% 
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21 
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19 
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19 
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Turkeys,  young,  dry  picked, 

good  to  prime .  10  ©  — 

Young,  scalded,  fair  to  good...  8  ©  10 

Young,  poor  to  fair .  5  ©  9 

Average  grades  .  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large,  lb  16  ©  17 

Mixed  weights  .  11  @  14 

West’n,  dry  pckd,  fancy,  per  lb..  10%@  11 
Western,  dry  picked,  fancy, 

per  lb .  10%@  11 

West’n,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb.  —  ©  10 

West’n,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb.  —  ©  10 

Wesf.,  scalded  and  dry  picked, 

fair  to  good .  9  @  9% 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  —  @  11 

West.,  scalded,  average  prime  10%@  11 

Old  Cocks  .  7  ©  7% 

Ducks,  Eastern  &  L.-I.,  Spring, 

per  lb .  14  @  15 

Western,  Spring  .  7  @  9 

Old  .  7  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  selected 

white  .  15  @  16 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark,  per  lb..  13  ©  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

doz .  —  @2  50 

Dark,  per  doz .  —  @1  50 

Culls  .  50  @1  00 

POTATOES. 

East  End,  L.  I.,  fancy,  in  bulk, 

per  bbl . 1  62  @  — 

L.  I.,  fair  to  pr.,  in  bulk,  per 

bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Albany,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  35 

West.  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  180  lb . 1  25  @1  37 

Missouri,  in  bulk,  per  180  lb .  —  @1  25 

Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  bbl.l  25  ©1  37 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  12  @1  25 

Prime  to  choice,  per  bag . 1  25  @1  35 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  90  ©1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  00  @2  25 

South  Jersey,  double  heads _ 1  75  ©2  00 

Va„  fancy  selected,  per  bbl _ 1  37  @1  50 

Va.,  avge.  pr,  lots,  per  bbl _  —  @1  25 

Va.,  poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 


PRICES  OF  FEED. 


City  bran,  per  ton . 15  00@16  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  per 

ton  . 15  25@15  50 

Spring  bran,  to  arrive,  bulk _ 14  50©15  25 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  tonl6  00@17  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50(@18  50 

Red  Dog  . 17  85@18  25 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sks.  per  tonl7  10@17  35 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive  and 

spot  . 24  00@25  00 

Cake  . , . 23  75©  — 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue,  appears 
the  advertisement  of  the  Dicks  Agricultural 
Works,  Canton,  O.  In  the  ad.,  they  are 
directing  attention  to  an  entirely  new  en¬ 
silage  and  food  machine,  called  the  Bliz¬ 
zard.  The  Blizzard  differs  from  all  other 
machines  of  its  class  in  the  following 
points:  It  is  built  exclusively  for  power; 
the  cutting  knives  are  attached  directly 
to  the  fly-wheel,  which  entirely  obviates 
the  ordinary  cutter  head;  it  is  equipped 
with  two  sets  of  knives,  one  which  first 
splits  the  feed  or  fodder  and  then  outs  it 
off;  the  knives  work  on  the  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  or  shear-plate  principle;  the  fly¬ 
wheel  is  a  solid  disk,  perfect  and  easy  in 


all  its  adjustments;  cuts  a  variety  of  satis¬ 
factory  lengths,  and  is  unusually  strong 
and  well  made.  The  most  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture,  however,  is  the  pneumatic  attachment 
or  feed  carrier.  This  is  a  pipe  through 
which  is  passed  a  strong  current  of  air  suf¬ 
ficient  to  deliver  green  or  dry  feed  to  any 
height  likely  to  be  required;  it  carries  the 
feed  straight  up  and  delivers  it  at  any 
angle,  by  a  system  of  elbows.  Easily  ad¬ 
justed  and  easy  to  handle.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  made  in  several  convenient  sizes 
to  fit  any  requirement.  Write  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  catalogue  and  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Grain  Co.,  St.  Mary’s, 
W.  Va.,  has  ordered  produce  from  New 
York  State  farmers,  directing  that  draft 
be  sent  with  bill  of  lading.  The  draft, 
however,  remains  unpaid.  They  have 
now  failed.  The  information  is  of  value 
only  as  a  warning  not  to  ship  to  dealers 
whose  responsibility  is  not  known. 


Get  more  eggs,  how? 

teed  the  hens  on  green  cut  bone.  They^ 
will  lay  double  the  eggs 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  / 
when  eggs  are  worth  most  money.  | 

DANDY  ^  Cutters 

with  or  without  gear  are  the  best 
machines  for  preparing  bone  for 
fowls.  Cut  last,  turn  ea*y. 

Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

STRATTON  A  OSBORNE 

Box  ir,  Erie,  Pa. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make 
and  save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it 
and  watch  it. 


Seed  Wheat — Gold  Coin.  81  10.  Bags 

free.  G.  K.  NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  C®..  N.  Y. 


Fertile  Valley  Farm,  desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Bargain.  PAINE,  South  Randolph.  Vt. 


Look  Here  ! — 342  acres — the  best  farms 

in  Virginia.  On  the  James  River.  Good  level  land, 
good  buildings  and  fences.  An  excellent  farm,  and 
only  $12  per  acre,  with  stock  and  farming  utensils. 
For  particulars  address  O.  N EDV1 DEK,  Oldfield,  Va. 


For  Sale. — Birdwood,  one  of  the  finest 

Estates  a^id  Country  llomes  in  VIRGINIA,  in  the 
great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  section,  near  University 
of  Virginia.  Best  water  and  climate  in  United 
States.  For  particulars  about  this  section  write 
SAM’L  B.  WOODS.  Att’y, 

Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


Wanted — Protestant  man  to  work  on 
farm;  strictly  temperate.  State  age;  references 
required;  wages$15.  Three  cows  kept. 

Address  Lock  Box  9,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED 


-Second-Crop  Clover  Hay.  State 
Price  in  car  lots.  f.  O.  b. 

C.  E.  WHITE.  Fox  Chase.  Pa. 


A  SONG  OF  SUCCESS 

would  make  another  good  name  for  our 

^  2QTH  CENTURY 

POULTRY  BOOK 

It  deals  with  all  those  subjects  which  tend 
fto  success  in  the  poultry  business,  treated  by 
the  masterful  hand  of  experience.  Nosubject 
neglected,  it  hits  them  all.  It’s  practical ;  can  be  adopted  bv  every¬ 
body  in  the  poultry  business.  Tells  about  the  renowned  Reliable 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Book  sent  for  10c  to  cover  postage 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B101,  Quincy,  111. 


BUY 

and 


AY  IXCTBATOU 

puy  for  It  before  giving  ft  u 


trial.  We  will  send  the  celebrated  NIW 

PREMIER  INCUBATOR  on  trial.  Thisevi- 
dences  our  faith  in  it.  So  simple  a  child  can 
runit.  First  prize  World’s  Fair.  Also  sole 
manufacturers  of  Simplicity  Ineubntor. 
Catalogue  and  Poultry  Helps  5  eta.  Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses  etc..  25  cts. 

COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  O  Adams  8t.  Delaware  City, Del. 


Hogs  are  Higher 

They  are  going  up  daily.  Get  ready 
for  the  boom  by  breeding  now.  We 
send  a  sample  pair  of  our 

FAMOUS  0.1.  C.  HOGS 


ON  TIME, 

and  allow  you  agency  if  you  write 
promptly.  Two  of  these  famous  hogs 
weighed  2,806  lbs.  Write  to-day. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

135  Grand  Arcade  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


J  ELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  dfc  CO 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stook:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  8t 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


HAVE  YOU 

Eggs,  Butter,  Veal  and  Poultry  to 
ship?  We  will  obtain  highest  New 
York  market  price  for  you.  and  make 
prompt  returns.  Write  us  to-day. 

WRIGHT  &,  KLEMYER, 

323  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Farms  for  Sale. 

Three  farms  of  58,  130  and  210  acres  for  sale  In 
Burlington  County,  N.  J.  between  New  York  and 
fhllnde  phla,  about  15  miles  from  the  latter  city, 
near  railroads  and  stone  pikes.  Excellent  land, 
well  watered,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Barns  supplied  with  tracks,  windmi lls,  and  a  1  con¬ 
veniences  for  dairying.  For  sale  on  account  of  death 
ot  owner.  Price,  $50  per  acre. 

Address  Box  234,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Learn  Telegraphy 

Become  an  Operator  In  the  Railway  Service.  Situa¬ 
tions  guaranteed.  Address 

Pennsylvania  Training;  School,  Reading;,  Pa. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  PORK, 
(’ALVES,  to  the  old  Reliable  Commission 
House  (Established  1865). 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bunk,  or  any  of 
the  Commrrcial  Agencies. 


EGGS  BUTTER 

G  ABNER  St  CO., 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Butter  and  Eggs.  Highest  Prices 
prompt  remittances.  Refer  to  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Apples,  Pears,  Potatoes 

are  now  in  good  demand  We  sell  them  for  you 
promptly  at  HIGHEST  PRICES,  and  make 
quick  returns.  We  make  a  specialty  of 

Hothouse  Fruits  and  Mushrooms. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


in.  id.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


andiesfThiifeth"  farm 

handling  potatoes*  onions,  all  vegetables* 
without  bruising.  Lightest  strongest,  lnosfc 
durable  scoop  ever  sold.  Made  of  one  solid  piece 
best  quality  steel.  Save  time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  Wo  also  make  the  ap- 
>rored  Diamond  liect  Fork  with ,7  ball-end  tineR.  Ask 
ealers  for  them.  Karin  and  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  tree. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA.  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


Driving  Lamp 

IT  is  the  only  perfect  one. 

IT  throws  ail  the  light  straight  ahead 
from  200  to  300  feet. 

IT  looks  like  a  locomotive  headlight. 
IT  gives  a  clear  white  light. 

IT  burns  kerosene  (Coal  Oil) 

It  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out 

CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT 
and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  send 


6 

j 

t 


book  describing  our  lamp,  and  will  agree  to  send  you  one  single  lamp  or 
a  pair  at  our  wholesale  price  (very  much  less  than  the  retail  price). 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Estabi.ishkd  1810. 
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Just  for  October. 

This  year  we  want  to  break  all  previous  records  for  yearly 
subscriptions  for  the  month  of  October.  We  are  going  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  the  club-raisers  to  get  subscriptions,  and  then 
we  will  pay  the  club-raiser  for  the  work.  First  of  all,  we  will  send 
the  paper  from  the  time  the  order  is  received  until  January  J,  1901, 
giving  the  remainder  of  this  year  free  to  those  who  subscribe  now, 
and  pay  $1.  Out  of  this  the  club-raiser  will  retain  his  commission 
Then  every  day  we  will  send  a  dollar  bill  back  to  the  club-raiser 
who  sends  the  largest  club  for  that  day  Some  one  will  get  this 
dollar  every  day.  Then  November  1,  we  will  send  seven  cash  prizes 
to  the  seven  agents  who  send  the  largest  seven  clubs  during  the 
month.  These  prizes  will  be  $50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15,  $10,  and 
$5.  If  you  send  20  names  and  fail  to  get  one  of  these  seven  prizes, 
we  will  send  you  an  extra  prize  of  $5. 

We  want  yearly  subscriptions  this  month,  but  we  will  accept 
orders  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  for  10  cents.  There  will  be  no 
commission  on  these,  but  four  of  these  trials  will  count  as  one  for  all 
prizes.  Now  get  up  a  club  this  month,  be  it  large  or  small.  Tell  us 
how  many  samples  you  want,  and  we  will  send  them  by  return  mail. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Among:  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

GAME  SUPPLIES.— The  market  is 
now  open  for  many  different  kinds  of 
game,  and  the  supply  increases  as  the 
weather  becomes  cooler.  The  supply  of 
venison  'in  the  market  now  is  fair,  and 
prices  keep  up  well.  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  carcasses  of  venison  on  the  stands 
during  the  past  few  days.  Partridges 
are  bringing  good  prices  now,  and 
grouse  and  woodcock  fairly  good.  Reed 
birds  are  quite  a  feature  in  the  market, 
selling  by  the  dozen  now  for  about  50 
cents.  I  suppose  it  is  well  known  that 
these  are  our  Summer  friends,  the  bobo¬ 
links. 

GINSENG  PRICES— These  are  ex¬ 
tremely  high  just  now,  the  wild  root 
selling  at  wholesale  all  the  way  from  $5 
to  $6  per  pound,  according  to  size.  This 
is  nearly  double  what  the  price  has 
sometimes  been.  The  price  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
root,  the  larger  the  root,  the  higher  the 
price.  This  is  a  queer  sort  of  pi'oduct, 
most  of  the  supply  that  comes  here 
going  to  China.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  the  wild  root  'is  dug  in  the  woods, 
and  at  present  prices,  wherever  it  is 
found  it  should  prove  a  very  profitable 
business  to  dig  and  ship  it.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  shipping. 

IMMENSE  FOOD  SUPPLIES— No¬ 
thing  could  more  clearly  show  the  won¬ 
derful  resources  of  this  country,  and 
especially  of  this  City,  than  the  way 
the  crowds  are  being  fed  during  the 
present  week.  In  Greater  New  York  and 
'its  immediate  suburbs,  are  not  far  from 
4,000,000  people  dependent  for  their 
daily  food  upon  the  markets  of  this  City. 
On  Monday,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  500,000  visitors  in  the  City,  who 
had  been  drawn  here  by  the  Dewey 
parade,  and  on  Tuesday  night,  1,000,000. 
It  is  calculated  that  considerably  more 
than  2,000,000  will  be  here  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  All  these  must  be 
lodged  and  fed,  yet  there  has  been 
no  shortage  of  supplies,  and  no  ap¬ 
preciable  increase  of  market  prices. 
There  has  been  plenty  and  to  spare.  No 
one  need  go  hungry  who  has  the  money 
to  buy  a  meal.  In  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  have  had  an  extra  demand  to  meet; 
the  supply  seems  as  large  as  ever. 

A  “CASE”  OF  GRAPES.— One  cor¬ 
respondent  asks  how  many  pounds  of 
grapes  are  contained  in  the  “case”  men¬ 
tioned  in  market  reports.  The  word 
seems  to  indicate  an  indel.nite  quantity 
— and  it  does.  This  package  for  grapes 
is  used  almost  exclusively  now  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  It  contains 
usually  six  or  eight  little  baskets  or 
tills.  Formerly,  it  was  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  40  pounds  of  grapes.  But  the  size 
gradually  shrunk  until  it  contained,  in 


the  greater  number  of  cases,  so  dealers 
tell  me,  not  over  32  pounds,  often  less. 
Then  an  agreement  was  made  to  have 
a  case  contain  20  pounds,  but  that  also 
shrunk  in  weight.  One  dealer  said  that 
it  would,  probably,  keep  on  shrinking, 
until  there  wouldn’t  be  anything  left 
but  the  crate.  It’s  another  case  similar 
to  that  of  the  short  barrel.  f.  ii.  v. 


THE  USE  OF  A  POTATO  SORTER. 
Under  What  Circumstances  Does  It  Pay? 

From  Wisconsin.— I  have  a  potato  sorter 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  that  will  sort 
potatoes  as  to  size  as  fast  as  two  men  can 
shovel  into  the  hopper;  but,  of  course,  the 
scabby  ones  have  to  be  taken  out  by  hand. 

I  think  the  sorters  are  a  good  thing  when 
a  starch  factory  is  located  near  by  to  take 
the  culls,  but  with  no  factory  to  use  the 
culls,  I  should  xirefer  to  leave  them  on  the 
ground,  and  then  a  sorter  would  be  of  no 
use.  This  is  a  great  potato  section,  and 
only  a  very  few  sorters  are  used.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  here  is  only  fair,  not  over  75  per 
cent.  e.  h.  c. 

River  Falls.  Wls. 

For  Large  Growers.— I  think  all  the 
large  potato  growers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  use  sorters  of  some  kind  to  sort 
the  crop,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  ma¬ 
chine  run  by  power,  except  hand.  Some 
of  the  sorters  are  very  simple,  only  a 
screen  on  hangers  with  a  hopper  at  one  end, 
and  made  narrow  at  the  lower  end  to  run 
the  best  potatoes  into  a  basket.  One  man 
shovels  the  potatoes  in,  and  one  swings  the 
sieve  by  a  handle,  and  also  picks  out  the 
scabby  or  other  unmerchantable  stock. 
This  style  of  sorter  runs  the  dirt  and  small 
notatoes  together,  which  is  an  objection.  I 
am  using  the  Webster  sorter,  made  at 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  and  think  it  the  best 
one  I  have  seen.  It  takes  out  all  dirt, 
leaves,  etc.,  separate  from  the  potatoes, 
and  makes  three  sizes  of  the  stock.  The 
ir.an  that  turns  the  crank  can  also  pick  out 
the  scabby  or  rough  stock  as  the  potatoes, 
pass  along,  and  on  this  machine,  a  man  can 
do  that  part  of  the  work  better  than  on 
any  other  machine  I  have  seen.  I  haul  all 
my  potatoes  to  the  cellars  and  sort  there, 
letting  the  potatoes  sweat  first,  if  possible. 
Some  growers  sort  in  the  field,  and  haul 
direct  to  the  cars  or  to  market.  Some  buy¬ 
ers  sort  the  potatoes  as  they  come  in,  and 
let  the  farmers  haul  the  small  potatoes, 
dirt,  etc.,  home  again.  The  crop  is  just  a 
fair  one  in  quantity,  but  I  think  fine  in 
quality.  I  expect  to  get  10,000  bushels  on 
60  acres.  G.  w.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 

Good  for  Sprouting.— There  are  two  po¬ 
tato  sorters,  and  two  only,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  that  are  of  any  good  what¬ 
ever.  The  Pease  sorter  can  be  used  for 
sorting  potatoes  only,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  by  moving  a  few  thumb-screws,  the 
sorting  slats  can  be  made  closer  together 
or  farther  apart,  thereby  enabling  you  to 
sort  any  size  potatoes  you  wish.  The 
Hoover  sorter  is  the  simplest  machine  of 
the  kind  on  the  market.  It  is  shaped  like 
a  barrel  with  slats  running  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  and  is  really  nothing  but  an  en¬ 
larged  screen.  A  small  boy  can  turn  the 
sorter  easily  as  fast  as  a  man  can  shovel 
the  potatoes  through  it,  and  it  sorts  them 
in  good  shape;  but  you  cannot  change  the 
size  of  the  small  tubers  that  you  take  out. 
I  use  a  Hoover  sorter  for  sprouting  the 
odds  and  ends  of  seed  stock  that  I  have  left 
over  in  the  Spring.  In  a  business  like  mine, 
at  the  close  of  the  shipping  season,  I  usu¬ 


ally  have  a  couple  of  cars  of  potatoes  on 
hand  of  perhaps  a  dozen  different  varie¬ 
ties,  and  in  cleaning  these  up  and  shipping 
them  to  market,  I  run  through  this  sorter 
to  get  the  sprouts  off.  Three  men  with  a 
Hoover  sorter  will  sprout  more  potatoes  in 
a  day  and  sprout  them  better  than  ten  men 
can  in  a  week  by  hand.  I  am  positive  that 
any  farmer  or  dealer  that  holds  potatoes 
late  enough  in  the  Spring  until  they  sprout 
needs  a  sprouter  on  his  farm,  or  in  his 
warehouse  as  much  as  he  needs  a  plow.  In 
our  section,  we  have  very  little  use  for  a 
sorter,  as  the  kinds  of  potatoes  we  are 
growing  at  the  present  time  produce  for  us 
nearly  all  large  tubers. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  edward  f.  dibble. 


r  HERE  AND  THERE. 

A'he  Milk  War  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  is  stilK 
going  on.  Many  of  the  farmers  have  gone 
back  to  the  factory,  being  compelled  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  accept  the  prices  offered.  A 
number  of  farmers  have  begun  to  sell  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  a  few  will 
give  up  their  cows  and  go  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  October  1.  The  factory  at  Brew¬ 
ster  has  been  short  of  milk  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  will  be  badly  crippled  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  six  months.  The  slight  ad¬ 
vance  offered  by  the  condensery  was,  evi¬ 
dently,  due  to  the  force  of  the  farmers’  or¬ 
ganization.  If  the  farmers  supplying  the 
other  factories  had  been  as  well  organized 
as  were  the  farmers  at  Brewster,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  they  would  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  price.  This  is 
another  illustration  of  the  need  of  thorough 
organization  among  local  milk  producers, 
and  while  the  farmers  have  apparently  lost 
in  this  instance,  they  have  gained,  for  now 
they  know  just  what  they  must  do  in  order 
to  succeed. 

"Ranch  Methods  in  Maine. — The  news¬ 
papers  recently  contained  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  capitalists  expected  to  buy 
a  tract  of  64,000  acres  in  Maine  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fattening  cattle.  The  plan  was  to 
buy  up  a  number  of  abandoned  farms,  Rnd 
use  the  buildings  on  them  for  housing 
cattle,  buy  cheap  western  stock,  make  en¬ 
silage,  and  in  this  way  utilize  the  old 
farms.  Some  of  the  local  papers  in  Maine 
have  announced  that  the  farmers  of  the 
State  would  be  allowed  to  take  stock  at 
$1  a  share  in  this  enterprise.  The  chances 
are  that  this  is  a  mere  visionary  scheme. 
In  Maine,  the  same  as  in  New  York,  the 
abandoned  farms  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  it  would  be  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  64,000  acres  of  them  in  one 
patch.  Several  years  ago,  an  effort  was 
made  to  prove  that  sheep  breeding  would 
pay  on  these  abandoned  farms.  Seven 
farms  were  bought  in  one  section  of  a 
town.  Efforts  were  made  for  several  years 
to  carry  large  flocks.  We  understand  that 
now  the  sheep  have  been  given  up,  and  that 
the  farm  is  used  for  dairy  purposes.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  western  ranch  methods 
of  stock-keeping  can  ever  be  adopted  in 
Maine.  The  Winters  are  too  long  and  se¬ 


vere,  and  it  is  necessary  to  house  the  stock 
from  November  10  until  May  20.  At  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  old  farms  in  Maine 
can  be  very  profitably  turned  into  stock 
farms.  They  were  originally  used  for  the 
growing  and  feeding  of  cattle  for  market. 
Now  that  the  silo  has  proved  a  success, 
they  can  be  once  more  utilized  for  the  same 
purpose,  although  it  can  hardly  be  done 
after  the  manner  of  the  large  western 
ranchmen. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  MISTAKE. 

The  doctor  made  a  mistake  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  called  at  the  wrong  house.  No 
woman  calls  a  doctor  after  she  is  once 

acquainted  with 
the  remedial  value 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription 
in  all  diseases  and 
drains  common  to 
the  sex.  Without 
humiliating  ques¬ 
tions  or  local  ex¬ 
aminations  the 
cure  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the 
use  of  the 
“  Favorite 
Prescrip¬ 
tion  ’  ’  sup- 
.  pletnent- 

ed  by  free 
medical  advice  if  needed.  This  medi¬ 
cine  is  harmless  in  any  condition  of  the 
system  and  can  be  taken  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  bad  consequences.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  whisky  or  alcohol.  There  is  not 
an  iota  of  anything  narcotic  in  it.  The 
relief  it  gives  is  permanent.  In  this  it 
differs  from  many  preparations  which 
give  temporary  relief  only  by  deadening 
the  sense  of  feeling  with  narcotics,  and 
the  dangerous  stimulants  they  contain 
create  an  appetite  for  strong  drink. 
When  a  dealer  offers  a  substitute  for 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  re¬ 
member  these  facts. 

When  their  diseases  are  deep-seated 
and  of  long  standing,  women  will  rind 
it  to  their  interest  to  write  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  has  had  won¬ 
derful  success  in  curing  diseases  of  wom¬ 
en.  He  gives  advice  free ,  and  invites  all 
to  write  him.  Prompt,  careful  and  per¬ 
sonal  attention  is  paid  to  each  letter,  and 
the  fullest  advice  is  always  given. 

“After  five  months  of  great  suffering  I  write 
this  for  the  benefit  of  other  sufferers  from  the 
same  affliction,”  says  Mrs.  H.  A.  Alsbrook,  of 
Austin,  Lonoke  Co.,  Ark.  “I  doctored  with  our 
family  physician  without  any  good  results,  so 
my  husband  urged  me  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  medi¬ 
cines — which  I  did,  with  wonderful  results.  I 
am  completely  cured.  I  took  four  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  four  of  his 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  and  two  vials  of  his 
‘Pleasant  Pellets.”’ 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 


Allcock-s  PIASTERS 


The  Tip-Up  Pistol. 


STEVENS 


No  need  to  say  much  about  this  little  weapon 
It  is  Stevens  make,  and  all  right  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Full  nickel-plated  ?>%  inch  barrel.  In 
two  calibers,  22  or  30.  Price,  $2.50.  We  will 
send  it  and  one  new  yearly  subscription  for 
$2.40 ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  six  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1  each. 


Three  Serviceable  Premiums. 

Buggy  Harness. — This  is  a  single  strap  buggy  harness.  \%  inch  trace 
secured  to  breast  collar.  The  cut  shows  the  exact  style  of  harness.  It  is  made 

by  one  of  the  best  horse  supply 
houses  in  the  country,  and  is 
sure  to  give  nice  satisfaction. 
It  makes  a  stylish  serviceable 
harness  in  nickel  trimming. 
The  price  is  $15.  We  will  send 
it  for  a  club  of  nine  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1  each  and  $10.50 
extra  money. 

Double  Harness  for  Light 
Driving.  —  This  harness  has 
patent  leather  collars,  japanned 
liames,  one  inch  flat  traces,  % 
inch  lines,  blinds  and  over¬ 
draw  check,  and  nickel  trim¬ 
ming,  saddle  and  back  strap, 
no  breeching.  The  price  is  $25. 
AY  e  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  13  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $19.75  extra  money. 

Double  Farm  Harness. — This  is  a  harness  that  will  give  good  satisfaction 
for  farm  work.  It  has  If  inch  trace  with  heel  chains.  I  lip  straps,  hut  no  breech- 
iug,  open  bridles  and  open  top  collars,  high  luur.es.  Price,  $24.  We  will  send  it 
for  a  club  of  12  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $18  extra  money. 
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JUDGING  DISHORNED  CATTLE. 

Is  any  distinction  ever  made  in  judging 
dishorned  cattle  at  fairs?  Are  such  cattle 
marked  down  in  the  scale  of  points? 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  question  has 
no  significance  in  Canada.  None  of  our 
large  fairs  has  any  rules  on  the  subject, 
and  there  is  no  discrimination  between 
horned  and  dishorned  cattle  in  our  prize 
rings.  As  a  rule,  our  breeders  prefer  to 
retain  the  horns,  and  so  it  is  only  oc¬ 
casionally  that  a  dishorned  animal  is 
exhibited;  but  although  I  have  regularly 
shown  a  herd  of  Holstein-Priesians  for 
years  at  the  largest  fairs,  I  have  never 
heard  a  complaint  that  the  dishorned 
animals  did  not  get  justice.  I  have  a 
wide  acquaintance  among  exhibitors, 
and  may  say  that  my  observation  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  not  a  live  question 
here  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  debar  cattle 
from  exhibition  on  account  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  horns.  I  can  admire  an  animal 
with  horns,  typical  of  the  breed,  just  as 
much  as  any  one,  but  I  am  free  to  con¬ 
fess  that,  in  this  practical  age,  such  sen¬ 
timental  considerations  justly  carry  lit¬ 
tle  weight.  All  my  cattle  wear  horns, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  I  am 
quite  wiilling  to  compete  with  dishorned 
cattle  on  equal  terms,  g.  w.  clemons. 

St.  George,  Ontario. 


CALF  COWS. 

“ Precocious  Lactation”  in  Heifers. 

On  page  682  the  story  was  told  of  a  Jer¬ 
sey  heifer  that  gave  milk  when  only  six 
months  old!  The  following  notes  of  simi¬ 
lar  cases  have  been  sent  us  by  breeders: 

I  have  had  instances  where  calves 
ran  together  and  sucked  one  another,  in 
which  the  teats  and  udder  enlarged 
somewhat,  and  if  left  to  continue  suck¬ 
ing,  would  ultimately  bring  milk. 

Lafayette,  Ind.  o.  c.  goldsmith. 

In  my  opinion,  almost  any  vigorous 
Jersey  heifer  could  be  made  to  develop 
a  considerable  flow  of  milk  without 
being  served  by  a  bull,  providing  that, 
commencing  when  in  heat,  her  udder 
were  regularly  and  persistently  manipu¬ 
lated.  .1.  D.  VANVALKENBURGI1. 

Greene,  N.  Y. 

In  our  personal  experience,  we  have 
never  had  a  case  of  this  precocious  lac¬ 
tation  in  heifers,  but  instances  of  this 
kind  are  so  commonly  reported  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  occurs.  It  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  physiology  of 
milk-giving.  The  special  activity  of  the 
mammary  glands,  which  causes  them  to 
secrete  milk,  is  generally, but  not  always, 
due  to  pregnancy  and  parturition.  There 
are  recorded  instances,  considered  credi¬ 
ble,  where  the  rudimentary  mammae  of 
the  human  male  have  been  so  far  de¬ 
veloped  as  to  secrete  milk. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN  JR. 

New  York. 

I  have  been  handling  Jerseys  for 
about  12  years,  and  have  had  several 
cases  where  young  heifers  have  given 
milk  before  ever  having  calves.  At  one 
time,  a  yearling  heifer  was  sucked  by 
some  calves  and  brought  to  her  milk  in 
such  quantity  that  we  milked  her  regu¬ 
larly,  and  used  her  milk,  but  I  could  not 
state  the  amount,  as  it  was  put  'in  with 
that  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  She 
proved  to  be  a  “non-breeder,”  and  was 
sent  to  the  butcher.  I  have  a  heifer 
now,  just  a  year  old,  that  has  so  much 
of  an  udder  that  several  have  asked 
whether  she  was  not  in  calf.  She  would, 
evidently,  give  milk  if  I  would  take  it. 
Last  Summer,  I  had  two  heifers  whose 
udders  filled  so  that  I  milked  them  sev¬ 
eral  months  before  calving,  but  I  do  not 
consider  this  advisable  when  it  can  be 
avoided.  g.  e.  coleman. 

Perry  Center,  N.  Y. 


Fed  Into  Milk. — I  have  had  one  of 
that  kind  at  my  farm.  The  one  I  had 
was  brought  to  this  condition,  in  my 
opinion,  purely  from  a  course  of  feeding 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  what 
was  considered  a  theory,  to  be  a  fact, 
viz.,  that  the  matter  of  kinds  of  food 
fed  to  a  heifer  for  the  first  year  of  her 
age  would  largely  determine  what  she 
could  do  the  rest  of  her  life  as  to  the 
producing  of  milk  or  beef.  The  result 
of  my  course  of  feeding  was  that,  at  the 
age  of  one  year  and  10  days,  I  had  a 
Jersey  heifer  giving  milk,  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  for  11  months  before  she 
had  a  calf.  I  have  known  of  several 
that,  because  of  being  sucked  by  an¬ 
other,  have  been  brought  to  their  milk. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  among  Jer¬ 
seys  to  have  them  take  service  so  that 
they  give  birth  to  a  calf  at  the  age  of 
from  14  to  16  months,  and  because  of 
this  their  offspring  are  strongly  bred 
towards  milk  producing,  and  with  just 
a  little  skill  in  feeding  and  being  ju¬ 
diciously  handled,  they  can  be  forced  to 
unnatural  conditions,  u.  s.  matteson. 

New  York. _ 

KNOWN  BY  HER  SHAPE. 

The  Business  Dairy  Cow. 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Rural 
Science  Club,  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Prof.  A.  M.  Soule  spoke  of  the 
shape  of  the  dairy  cow  as  indicating  her 
value.  There  has  been  some  argument 
as  to  which  should  be  called  the  “Busi¬ 
ness  End”  of  a  cow.  There  are  argu¬ 
ments  for  both  ends.  Prof.  Soule  has 
this  to  say  about  the  front  end: 

“Commencing  with  the  head,  we  have 
the  poll,  the  eye,  and  the  dish,  three 
points  that  should  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  dairy  cow.  A  cow  that  has  the 
poll,  or  the  point  between  the  horns, 
wide,  is  generally  a  good  milker.  We 
assign  as  a  reason  for  this  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  indication  of  nervous  energy. 
When  you  see  a  man  of  high,  broad 
forehead,  you  expect  him  to  be  a  brainy 
man.  We  desiire  and  seek  the  same 
thing  in  a  cow,  for  the  reason  that  milk 
is  the  direct  product  of  nervous  energy. 
We  want  every  point  that  indicates  high 
nervous  energy  strongly  developed,  and 
a  very  large  brain  indicates  a  well-nour¬ 
ished  nervous  system. 

“Next  look  at  the  eye.  Probably  the 
eye  is  one  of  the  best  indicators  of  nerv¬ 
ous  energy,  or  character,  that  you  can 
find  any  where.  When  you  meet  a  man 
whom  you  do  not  like,  you  condemn  him 
probably  as  much  for  his  eye  as  any 
other  feature  of  his  face.  The  eye  seems 
to  show  the  soul.  The  same  thing  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  cow.  We  look  for  those 
things  that  indicate  good  temper,  or,  we 
might,  say,  for  pleasing  features.  We 
look  for  those  features  that  are  attrac¬ 
tive.  You  will  find  the  eye  of  the  Jersey 
cow  probably  the  most  highly  cultured 
eye  in  the  dairy  world.  A  large,  limpid, 
clear,  placid  eye,  it  gives  you  the  idea  at 
once  of  a  gentle,  kindly  disposition,  and 
at  the  same  time  of- a  strong,  vigorous 
nervous  temperament. 

“Following  the  eye  comes  the  dish  of 
the  face.  The  dish  is  not  due  to  the 
curvatures  of  the  nasal  bone  so  much  as 
to  the  prominence  of  the  eye  and  the 
brain.  We  count  the  dish  a  good  point 
for  that  reason. 

“The  next  point  to  consider  is  the 
neck.  Now,  the  neck  of  a  good  dairy 
cow  will  be  longer  than  that  of  a  beef 
animal.  In  the  dairy  cow,  you  want  a 
rather  loose-jointed  animal,  with  a  long 
neck  and  a  loosely  wedged  body.  In  the 
steer,  you  look  for  a  short  body,  and  a 
compact,  thick  neck.  For  two  reasons, 
we  do  not  want  that  type  in  the  dairy 
cow.  Where  you  find  a  heavy,  short, 


thick  neck,  you  have,  as  a  rule,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  meat  production;  whereas  the 
opposite  tendency  would  naturally  be 
sought.  Second,  animals  require  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  food  for  maintenance; 
all  over  that  produces  milk,  fat,  energy, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  dairy  animal 
that  has  both  tendencies,  instead  of  all 
the  surplus  food  material  going  to  the 
production  of  milk,  it  is  divided  between 
two  antagonizing  purposes,  and  you  get 
a  meager  flow  of  milk  of  variable  qual¬ 
ity.  Therefore,  we  look  for  the  neck  to 
be  rather  long,  and  thin  from  side  to 
side,  or  ewe-necked,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  It  should,  also  have  depth,  and 
be  free  from  loose  flesh,  or  dewlap.” 


An  overworked  brain  disturbs  the  digestive  func¬ 
tions.  and  bad  digestion  brings  innumerable  Ills. 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge  sets  the  brain  and 
digestion  right. 

That  miserable  feeling;  head  all  stopped  up,  fever, 
aching  bones  and  Incapacity  for  work,  show  your 
need  of  a  doctor's  advice,  or  of  a  doctor’s  prescrip¬ 
tion  like  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—All-. 
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SENT  FREE ! 

Our  100-pa.ge  book,  Veterinary  Ex¬ 
perience.  It  gives  first  of  all  full  and 
complete  directions  for  the  care  of  the 
horse,  including  chapters  on  Feeding 
in  health  and  sickness,  grooming,  nurs¬ 
ing,  best  methods  of  administering 
medicines,  etc.  Treats  on  all  diseases 
...  of  the  horse,  giving  diagnosis,  trent- 
tt!  ment,  etc.  Illustrated  with  full  page  ... 
ttt  plates,  naming  and  pointing  out  every  tit 
i;t  hone,  muscle,  nerve,  blood  vessel,  etc.  ttt 
^.^^^^♦♦'['ells  incidentally  about^^+4^^# 
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Tuttle’s  i 
Elixir 
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’ttt  the  most  valuable  and  best  known 
111  vetcrinnry  remedy  in  the  world.  It  is 
HI  guaranteed  under  forfeit  of  $100.  tocure 
ttt  any  case  of  colic,  horse  nil,  curbs, 
1J+  splints,  contracted  cords,  thrush. etc. 
j tt  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co. 

It  Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  is  equally 
It  effective  in  the  household.  Cures  rheuma- 
-*  tlsin,  sprains,  bruises  and  relieves  all 
pains  instantly.  Sample  of  either  Elixir 

!■  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
For  sale  at  all  druggists  tor  60  cts.  each,  or 
sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  Sole  proprietor, 

SO  Beverly  81..  Boston,  Muss. 
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CS^Hewure  of  all  so-called  Elixirs. 

None  genuine  but  Tuttles. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

l>:ree.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


When 


Begin  to  feed  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powder  to  your 
flock  early  in  the  fall  and  your 
hens  will  coin  money  for  you 
during  fall  and  winter  months 
when  eggs  are  high.  It  makes 
hens  healthy  and  makes 
them  lay  abundantly. 

SHERIDAN’S 
Condition  Powder 

Used  and  endorsed  by  prosperous 
poultry  raisers  for  over  30  years. 

Sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers.  If 
you  can’t  get  itweseud  onepack.iioc  ;five, 

$1.  A  two-lb.  can,  $1  20 ;  six,  $5  Express 
paid.  Sample  Poultry  Paper  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm.  Phenix,  R.  I. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  wrinkles:  all  reg'd. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkin,  Friendship. N.Y 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Dogs,  Fancy 

Poultry  and  Pigeons.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


Jerseys — St.  Lambert  and  Combina¬ 
tion— for  SALE— Four  Cows,  seven  Heifers,  six¬ 
teen  Bulls.  S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landinburg,  Pa. 


DeKOL’S  BUTTER  BOY  5S2S.T. 

DeKol,  and  Roval  Paul  No.  22979,  comblningthe  blood 
of  Pauline  Paul,  Pietertje  2nd,  Kontingen  Van 
Friesland  5th  and  DeKol  in  one  sire,  head  our  choice 
herd  of  over  100  Holstelns.  Sons  ready  for  service 
and  heavy  milking  cows  bred  to  them  (or  sale.  Write 
now  to  DKLLHUR3T  FARMS,  MENTOR,  OHIO. 


Hampshire-Down  Sheep  rgffiSrlli? 
Polled  Durham  Cattle  r0,ra£k’ 

All  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

BHINECLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Mtlk  and  Butter. 

B.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheap— Oxfords,  Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites.Yorkshires.  Catalogue /ree. 

H,  Lc  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SPEGIAL  BARGAINS  SWINE  for  next  30 

days.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  DULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  grow’by  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no  ( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- . 
ustrated  treatise  on  theabso- 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ] 
read  ers  of  t  h  i  spaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  "" 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Send  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  oak-tannea 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  mtmeyt 

KJNC  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  hens  A  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free 
D.  J. Lambert,  Box 307,  Apponaug.R.I. 


THE  ADAM  GREEN  BONE  GUTTER 

ami  a  Hock  of  hens  means  egrK  money  the  year  round. 

Aireen  Cut  Bone  you  know  makes  hem*  lay  double  the 
eggs  winter  and  summer.  This  machine  runs  easier  than 
any  other  because  it  is  the  only  bail-bearing  bone  cutter 
made  It  cuts  bone  quickiy — shears  it  off  in  line  shavings. 

Can’t  choke;  cleans  itself;  is  strong  and  substantial.  Send 
at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  No.  88. 

W.  .T-  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


The  Universal  Hatchers  and  Brooders 


Now  is  the  time 
to  buy. 

You  want  to  buy 
the  Best. 

We  Have  Them 

We  have  manu¬ 
factured  them 
for  over  14  years. 
Send  for 
Cata'ogue. 


THE  E.  W.  ANDREWS  INCCRATOR  CO., 

209  &  211  Railroad  Ave.,  Box  7,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HOC 


CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

Remedy  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  Is  death  to  Worms.  !81  Package 
enough  for  50  Hogs.  Will  refund  you  the  II  if  it  fails.  Directions  for  us  nu 

- - * - — -  Order  11  package 

oo,  111. 


m  each  package.  This  is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will  save  your  bogs  a nd  chickens.  Order  * 
lOW  You  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY  CO.,  Nauv 


r  HOW  MANY  EGGS 

do  vou  get!  No  matter,  you  will  get  twice  as  many  if  you  feed  the  hens  Green  Cut  Bone.  It 
doubles  the  egg  product  In  every  Instance.  It  makes  hens  lay  In  cold  weather 
when  eggs  are  worth  the  most  money.  It  makes  early  and  long  layers  of  the  pullets. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

“beat  all.”  They  make  the  hen  business  sure  and  profitable.  Mann’s  Clover 
Cutter  made  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.  Mann’s  Swinging  Feed  Tray 
beats  the  hen  that  wants  to  scratch  or  roost  In  the  -rough— prevents  waste.  Mann’s 
Cranite  Crystal  Crlt  Is  all  Crit-nodirt  Cash  or  installments.  Illustrated 

catalogue  free.  f.  W.  MANN  GO.  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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MILK-GIVING  MALES. 

If  a  calf  cow  will  give  m'ilk  at  six 
months  old,  why  ever  serve  her?  She  is, 
probably,  too  much  of  a  sport  to  per¬ 
petuate  her  type.  There  is  a  case  well 
authenticated  by  a  scientific  traveler  in 
South  America,  of  a  man  in  the  Amazon 
region  left  with  a  baby  on  his  hands. 
He  humored  its  nursing  instinct  until 
mammary  glands  and  a  sufficient  milk 
flow  were  established.  e.  c.  birge. 

I  believe  the  structure  of  the  male  and 
female  mammary  gland  is  identical,  only 
the  male  gland  seldom  is  developed.  I 
have  frequently  “milked”  the  famous 
Holstein  bull,  Sir  Henry  of  Maplewood, 
and  obtained  a  thin  whiitish  fluid.  I 
have  never  seen  an  analysis  of  the  milk 
secreted  by  a  bull,  and  do  not  know  how 
it  would  analyze.  ir.  iiayward. 

Pa.  Exp.  Station. 

Personally,  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  the  rudimentary  teats  of  the  bull 
yielding  milk,  but  in  view  of  what  is 
known  in  this  direction,  I  see  nothing 
unreasonable  in  its  occurrence.  For 
many  years,  it  has  been  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  males  may  produce  milk 
to  a  small  extent. 

Blyth  in  his  work,  Foods;  Their  Com¬ 
position  and  Analysis,  gives  numerous 
interesting  statements  bearing  on  the 
secretion  of  milk  by  males.  He  says,  re¬ 
ferring  to  humans,  “Adult  males  have 
not  only  secreted  milk,  but  that  in 
abundance  enough  to  suckle.”  Hum¬ 
boldt  relates  the  case  of  Francisco  Lo¬ 
zano,  whom  he  saw,  and  whose  case  he 
carefully  investigated,  and  it  appears 
established  that  this  man  did  secrete 
from  his  breasts  a  nutrient  fluid  on 
which  his  infant  son  lived  for  many 
months,  it  is  said,  indeed,  a  whole  year. 

Schlossberger,  in  Annalen  der  Chemie 
u.  Pharmacie,  gives  the  following  analy¬ 


sis  of  the  milk  from  a  male  goat: 

Milk  fat .  26.50 

Casein,  with  salts  soluble  in  al¬ 
cohol  .  9.60 

Sugar,  with  salts  soluble  in  alcohol  2.60 
Ash .  0.78 


Dr.  Bitting,  the  veterinarian  of  this 
Station,  tells  me  that,  where  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  teats  of  the  stallion  have  been 
worked  for  a  few  days,  as  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  milking,  what  is  regarded  as 
milk  is  given  off. 

In  consulting  books  on  subjects  rela¬ 
tive  to  milk,  I  can  find  no  analysis  of 
milk  from  a  male,  other  than  that  which 
is  given  above.  The  milk  of  various 
kinds  of  animals  varies  considerably  in 
the  percentage  composition  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  constituents.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  milk  from  males,  while  quite  un¬ 
usual  in  occurrence,  will  not  show  a 
more  unusual  composition  than  is  found 
in  the  milks  of  fen?ales  of  some  species 
not  used  by  man.  But  if  it  be  a  secre¬ 
tion  from  the  mammary  gland,  then  it  is 
milk,  whether  from  male  or  female. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station.  c.  s.  plumb. 


RAPE  FOR  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Rape  is  too  valuable  to  risk  in  the 
corn  crop,  for  with  us  we  are  liable  to 
nave  a  hot,  dry  August,  and  the  corn, 
being  big,  will  take  all  the  moisture. 
The  rape,  if  it  grows  at  all,  will  be  very 
small  when  the  corn  is  removed  from 
the  field.  Two  years  ago  I  sowed  rape 
in  20  acres  of  corn  the  last  of  July.  The 
crows  had  cleaned  out  spots  all  over  the 
field,  sometimes  a  dozen  hills  in  a  place. 
All  the  rape  of  any  value  I  had  October 
1,  was  in  those  open  spots;  the  rest  of 
the  field  was  so  small  that  it  was  value¬ 
less  for  feed.  If  we  have  plenty  of  rain 
rape  will  do  well  sown  in  corn,  but  with 
us  'it  is  too  risky. 

This  year  I  sowed  two  acres  in  June. 
August  1  I  turned  125  lambs  on  it.  With 
other  feed  to  run  on,  it  lasted  three 
weeks;  they  ate  it  so  that  there  was 
nothing  left  but  stubs.  I  turned  the 
lambs  off  for  one  week,  and  then  those 
stubs  had  leaves,  so  that  I  got  another 
week’s  feed  from  them.  To  keep  up  a 
succession,  I  sowed  12  acres  to  rape 
about  August  1.  That  seed  lay  in  the 


ground  four  weeks  before  we  had  rain 
to  bring  it  up.  I  have  just  put  my 
lambs  on  it.  Rape  requires  warm,  wet 
weather  to  grow  a  good  thrifty  plant, 
but  when  you  get  it  as  large  as  cabbage, 
with  a  stump  that  will  reach  to  moist 
earth,  you  can  feed  it  off,  and  then  the 
stubs  will  send  out  twice  as  many 
leaves  as  there  were  before. 

With  early  sowing  good  feed  is  sup¬ 
plied  all  Summer,  and  better  roots  are 
provided  to  furnish  Fall  feed.  I  do  not 
like  it  after  it  freezes  hard;  it  is  likely 
to  cause  bloating.  Better  sow  some  rye 
on  corn  stubble;  that  will  give  good 
feed  in  the  Spring  as  well  as  Fall.  Sow 
two  fields  of  rape  in  May  or  June,  and 
by  the  middle  of  July  there  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  feed  to  keep  50  sheep  to  the  acre, 
in  alternate  periods  of  three  weeks,  until 
snow  flies.  That  is  an  average  of  25 
sheep  to  the  acre  from  July  until  the 
middle  of  November.  If  I  had  sown  that 
12  acres  in  June  this  year,  instead  of 
late  July,  'it  would  have  been  worth 
double  what  it  was  to  me. 

Commerce,  Mich.  a.  h.  paddock. 


White  Crested  Ducks.— I  have  two  all- 
white  ducks  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  on 
head  of  male,  weight  12  pounds.  What 
name  will  apply  to  that  description  or 
species  of  duck?  The  female  laid  81  eggs 
in  87  consecutive  days.  n.  b.  l. 

Ans. — These  ducks  are,  probably,  a 
cross  of  Pekin  and  White  Crested;  the 
weight  of  drake  indicates  such  a  cross, 
as  does  also  the  laying  qualities  of  the 
female. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

SEPTEMBER  FIRST  marks  the  introduction  of  the 
1900  or  improved  20th  CENTURY  “Baby”  or 
“  Dairy”  sizes  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators.  These 
improvements  denote  another  great  advance  in  cream 
separator  construction  and  efficiency,  materially  increase 
capacities,  and  render  the  new  “Alpha”  disc  machines 
simply  unapproaclnible  by  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
cream  separator,  either  in  efficiency,  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  or  practical  cheapness.  Overwhelming  as  has 
been  the  conceded  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  machines 
heretofore  their  standard  is  now  raised  still  higher  and 
they  are  more  than  ever  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves  as 
regards  all  possible  competition.  No  effort  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  new  20th  CENTURY  De  Laval 
machines  literally  perfect  separators — machines  for  every¬ 
body,  that  nobody  can  criticise  and  nobody  ask  for  any¬ 
thing  better  or  cheaper. 

Send  for  “New  Century”  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Hard  Milker.— What  remedy  or  treat¬ 
ment  shall  be  given  to  a  seven-year-old 
cow  that  milks  extremely  hard,  to  make 
her  milk  easier?  n.  b.  l. 

Ans. — The  usual  cause  'is  a  stricture 
of  the  muscles  at  the  end  cf  the  teat. 
Small  plugs  of  wood  or  rubber  are  some¬ 
times  used.  A  good  veterinarian  can 
slit  the  end  of  the  teat  and  enlarge  the 
opening.  This  is  no  job  for  the  ama¬ 
teur. 


The  Breeders’  Gazette  states  that  about 
the  heaviest  range-bred  steer  ever  mar¬ 
keted  in  Chicago  was  recently  shipped 
from  Montana.  He  was  six  years  old, 
weighed  1,970  pounds,  and  brought  $5.25  per 
100  pounds. 


RBW  V"  I ' 

BMP' 


Remember, 


when  you  are  ready  to  buy  a  cream 
separator,  that  the 

IMPROVED  U.  5.  SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

Thoroughness  of  separation, 

Little  power  required  to  operate. 

Little  time  required  to  clean, 

Simplicity,  only  three  parts  to  the  bowl, 
Durability,  therefore  smaller  repair  bills, 

—  \  Consequently,  is  the  one  you  will  wish  to  buy,  if  you  desire 
‘g>:The  best.  Send  for  our  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


A  friend  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  tells  us 
that  it  is  not  long  since  range  horses  were 
sold  at  an  Oregon  cannery  for  $1.25  each, 
yearlings  90  cents,  and  colts  thrown  in. 
Prices  are  advanced  now,  and  the  Klondike 
boom  seems  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
increase. 

Canadian  horse  breeders  are  seeking  a 
government  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  aid 
in  their  exhibition  of  heavy  harness  horses 
at  Paris  next  year.  There  is  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  horses  on  the  Continent,  and  an 
attractive  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
will  be  a  good  advertisement  for  stockmen 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Holstein  Notes.— We  have  just  added 
the  celebrated  Holstein  bull,  De  Kol’s  But¬ 
ter  Boy  No.  19210  to  our  herd  of  over  100 
Hoi  steins.  A  little  two-year-old  heifer  of 
our  own  raising  gave  us,  in  her  regular 
dairy  work  during  the  month  of  August, 
during  the  greatest  drought  ever  known 
in  our  section,  1,107  pounds  of  milk.  An¬ 
other  two-year-old  has  milked  over  10,000 
pounds  in  her  first  milking  year.  A  four- 
year-old  has  given  us  over  11,000  pounds  in 
nine  months.  With  working  records  like 
these,  do  you  wonder  that  our  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  Holstein  breed  grows  as 
we  get  better  and  better  acquainted  with 
them?  h.  B.  VAN  CLEVE. 

Ohio. 


Cheap  vs.  Cheap. 


There  are  two  kinds  of 
teap.  One  means  good 
due  for  the  money  paid, 
le  other  means  nasty 
eap  ;  that  is,  low  first 
st,  regardless  of  qual- 
\f.  We  make  cheap 
rm  separators  ;  that  is, 
g  value  for  the  money. 

Sharpies  Farm 
sparator  is  a  365  days 
n-years-without-repai  r 
r  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M. 

nal  A  Washington  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


per  year  and  a 
separator.  Send 

SHARPLES. 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
U.  S.  A. 


Make  More  Butter. 


profits 

Others 


Increase  each  cow’s 
at  least  $10  a  year, 
are  doing  it  who  use 

The  Kneeland 
Omega  Cream  Separator. 

Easiest  running,  least  cost  to 
buy  and  for  repairs,  simple, 
durable,  perfect.  Sold  under 
a  positive  guarantee  to 
bo  as  claimed  or  your 
money  back.  That’s 
fair  enough.  Agents 
wanted  where  wo  have 
none.  Free  book,  “Good 
Butter,  and  How  to  Make  It,”  to  every¬ 
one  who  writes  for  it.  Address, 

The  Kneeland  Crystal  Creamery  Co.. 
28  CcncordSt.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


IQRE  BUTTER.. 

and  better  butter  is  what  every  cow 
owner  desires.  This  demands  some, 
tiling  better  in  the  dairy  than  the  old 
milk  pan  or  the  modern  creamery.  Wh 
have  it  in  our  improved  patent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator. 

Centrifugal  Separators  cost  too  much  money  and 
require  too  much  machinery.  This  costs  less  than 
the  interest  on  the  money  and  is  better.  Sepa¬ 
rates  closely  and  leaves  the  cream  in  the  best 
condition.  Made  In  4  sires,  from  1  to  15  cows. 
Euiiy  t«  cl  cun  und  euny  to  operate. 
Strong  and  durable.  Prices,  $5.00  to  $11.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  wnu 

at  once  for  special  terms  and  catalogue. 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
178  Factory  8qr.  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


LATEST 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 

improved  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 

II.  II.  BROWN  Mi  G.  CO..  -  -  DECATUR,  ILL. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Bumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  and  Laundry  3toves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  E et- 
tles,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  fW~  Send  for  circulars, 
t>.  Ii •  STEiiRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  ill. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Oranye  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFB.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


SMALL'S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
hriftyand  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  11.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  hnmane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBKKTSON, 

Forestyllle,  Conn. 


Newton’s 
Improved 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  III.  Catalogue  Free 


COW  TIE 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

M  stable  necessity,  see  what  others  say  of  it. 
Clreul.r.  Free.  -  J.  S,  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCKPORT.  N.  \ 
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Humorous. 

A  current  remark — “Guess  I’ll  make 
some  jelly.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  fellow  who  thinks  to  corner  wool 
is  apt  to  get  worsted. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Wig:  “Jones  says  that  he  can  read  a 
woman  like  a  book.”  Wag:  “Yes;  but 
he  can’t  shut  her  up  like  one.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

“For  once  I’m  going  to  have  my  own 
weigh,”  she  said,  as  she  stepped  on  the 
scale  and  deposited  a  penny  in  the  slot. 
— Golden  Days. 

“Is  Tommie  any  relation  of  yours?” 
asked  a  gentleman  of  Bobbie.  “He  has 
the  same  name  as  yours.”  “Yes,”  said 
Bobbie.  “His  Papa  married  my  Mam¬ 
ma.” — Credit  Lost. 

Little  Tompkins  (on  his  dignity) : 
“Marie,  I’ve  been  a  good  husband  to  you 
all  these  years.  Have  been  patient  and 
have  put  up  with  every  humiliation,  but 
(fiercely)  the  worm  has  turned  at  last 
— you  shall  not  have  my  son’s  trousers 
cut  down  for  me!” — Credit  Lost. 

“It  looks  like  rain  to-day,”  said  the 
affable  milkman,  as  he  dumped  the  reg¬ 
ular  quart  into  the  pitcher.  "It  always 
does,”  said  the  woman.  And  the  milk¬ 
man  drove  off4  wondering  why  some 
people  take  such  gloomy  views  of  every¬ 
thing. — Answers. 

“Do  you  make  much  out  of  your  ap¬ 
ples?”  asked  the  visitor.  “Oh,  pretty 
considerable,”  answered  the  farmer; 
“but  I’ve  got  a  son  up  in  the  town  who 
makes  more  out  of  the  apples  in  a  month 
than  I  make  the  whole  season.”  “A 
farmer,  is  he?”  “No;  he’s  a  doctor.  I’m 
talking  about  green  apples  now.” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Little  Mary  had  never  been  to  church 
before.  She  was  very  much  impressed 
by  everything  she  saw  and  heard.  One 
thing  she  couldn’t  understand  was  that 
the  person  who  did  all  the  work,  viz., 
the  clergyman,  got  nothing  for  doing  it, 
while  others  who  had  been  simply  lis¬ 
tening  to  him  came  ’round  for  the 
money.  This  seemed  to  little  Mary  de¬ 
cidedly  unfair.  When  Mary  got  home 
her  mother  questioned  her.  “And  what 
was  the  text,  darling?”  she  asked.  “Oh,” 
replied  little  Mary  promptly,  “it  was, 
‘Many  are  cold,  but  few  are  frozen!’” — 
Pick-Me-Up. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  B ESI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer* 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  snrprlse  you.  Write  for  Samples 
\  W.  INOERSOLL,  346  {>lymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  \ 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

THU  FINEST 

TEAS ® COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  inducements. 

No  Presents  No  Discounts 

tutlons,  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290  (Dept.  B),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NO  USELESS  GEARS 

to  absorb  and  waste  power. 
It  ia  a  simple,  direct  grind¬ 
er,  of  large  capacity  and 
requires  small  power.  The 

ELECTRIC  Kit 

cuts,  crushes  and  grinds 
ear  com  and  all  small 
grain,  converting  the 
whole  into  fine  or  coars 
feed,  aooording  to  adjustment  Meets  the  demand  for  auood  mill  at  a 
fair  price.  Circulars  free.  Electric  Wheel  Co.Box  88>  Quincy, Ill. 
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mill 


MANY  A  MAN 


has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Cuts  4 
different 
Length.. 

Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel ,  safety 
treadle  lever. 


THE  CALE-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 

ENSILACE  and  DRV  FODDER  CUTTERS 

require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 
They  eut  faster,  feed  canter,  last  longer  and  have 

advantage  of...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  \Ve  will  save  you  money. 

THE  BELCHER  Sc  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  ?5,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


WIND  WORKS  WONDERS 


In  our  New  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter, 


BUZZARD 

It  cuts  and  shreds  all 
kinds  of  dry  and  green 
fodder  and  elevates  it 
to  any  desired  height 
through  a  Pnciinint- 
le  Tube,  doing  ayvay 
with  old  style  eleva¬ 
tor.  No  sprockets,  no 
link  belts,  elevator 
buckets,  wob,  slats, 

Ac.  to  get  out  of  order. 

Made  of  heavy  cast¬ 
ings.  Solid  as  a  rock; 
true  as  a  die.  Cuts 

various  lengths.  No  .  _  . _ 

limit  to  capacity.  Interchangeable  without  removing 
cylinder.  You  can’t  get  it  out  of  true.  Lxamineitat 
your  dealers’  or  write  us  for  descriptive  circulars. 

DICKS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  BOX  27 .  CANTON,  OHIO. 


ISA  FACT 

that  the  heat  results  in  feeding  stock 
of  any  kind  are  attained  with  ground 
feed.  To  grind  feed  most  success¬ 
fully  requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mills. 

They  have  largest  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  power. 
Crush  and  grind  corn,  husk  eon 
and  all,  and  all  smallgrain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 
plates.  Free— Catalog  R. 
rnne  ua;  rn  CneinirlteM  flhln 


For 

Steam 

and 

Horse 

Power. 


m  ross 


ENSILACE 
MACHINERY 

'cuts  ensilage,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  hay  ana  other  rough- 
age  and  shred  fodder  for 
teed  and  cut  straw  for  baling  and  bedding.  They 
have  a  reputation  for  high  quality  in  material,  con¬ 
struction,  capacity  and  working  ability  Send  for 
Catalogue  No.  18  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


o 
STAR 


GET  TWICE  THE  FEED. 

Corn  and  other  grains  double  in 
feeding  value  when  properly 
ground.  This  is  not  our  claim 
simply,  but  the  experience  of 
eoe  ‘ 


feeders,  farmers  and  others. 

Star  Feed  Grinders 

ear  corn  dry,  damp  or  frozen,  also 
singly  or  mixed.  It  never 
Shortest  sweep  made.  Also  a 
line  of  Steam  Power  Mills. 
Depot  8t.,  New  Lexington,  O. 


SHREDDED 


CORN 

FODDER 


Saves 

The 

Whole 

Crop. 


This  is  the 
Original  Shredding 
Machine. 


Knowing  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  great  food  value  of  shred¬ 
ded  corn  fodder  and  the  great  saving  that  shredding  produces 
we  shall  only  tell  you  of  how  best  to  prepare  It. 

ST.  ALBANS  ^re?d^/ers 


arc  especially  designed  lor  this  purpose. 

They  are  a  pronounced  success.  They  shred  faster,  liner  and 
leave  the  product  in  better  condition  for  feeding  or  baling 
than  any  other  machine  made.  We  prove  these  statements  by  those 
experienced  in  the  usage  of  such  machines.  We  mail  Facts 
About  Shredders  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

St.  Albans  Foundry  Co.  St.  A! bane,  Vt. 


CUT  BEETS, 
MANGELS, 

Turnips,  Carrots, 

and  all  other  roots  ami  | 
vegetables  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  CUT  FINE. 

Choking 

Impossible. 

Run  easy,  have  self  feeder.  , 
separate  <lirt  from  eut  feed. 
Five  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
O.  £.  THOMPSON  A  SONS, 
Yp.llitntl,  Mtcb. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  makers 
in  the  world.  Catalogue  free . 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(■eld  *Uh  or  with  oat  Elevator.! 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.Dlfferent 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LICHTEST  RUNNINC. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend, Ind. 


THIS  GRINDER 

'  IS  THE  KELLY  DUPLEX 

Duplex  means  that  it  has  a  double  set  of 
grinding  plates  or  burrs.  That  means 
that  it  is  thefustest  grinder  linide.— do- 
f  ing  double  the  work  of  any  mill  of  similar 
_ size.  Requires  only  light  power. 

CRUSHES  AND  GRINDS 


\  jj\  |  Ear  Corn,  Cob,  Husk  and  All. 

I  Grinds  cotton  seed  and  all  grains 
14  single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse,  me- 

_j _ ...  ,  ■  ■,:„!  vudium  or  flue  feed  as  desired  and  to 

t  me  requirements  ot  the  animal  to  be  fed.  Simple, 
age  to  operate,  durable.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  8? 
he  0.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Co.,  Iowa  City,  Ia.  and  Springfield,  0. 


WHEN  SELECTING  A  CUTTER  OR  SHREDDER, 

we  invite  you  to  get  a  catalogue  of 


Wilder’s  Ensilage  Machinery 

Machines  with  Self-Feed  Tables.  ^^Swivel  or  Straight  Carriers, 
Front-Cut  or  Cylinder  Machines,  Shredders  or  Splitters. 

OUR  PLAN  of  SELLING  will  please  you.  Write  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


Victor  Feed  Mills 

AND  HORSE-POWERS  COMBINED 

For  Grinding  from  12  to  60  bushels  per  hour  of 
Corn  and  Cob  and  Small  Grain,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  Power  for  Feed  Cutters,  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  12th  Annual  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 

Feed  Mills,  Horse-Powers, 

Sawing  Machines,  Jacks. 

The  J.  H.  McLAIN  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio. 


CUT  AND  SHRED 

With  the  WOLVEKINE  Cutter 
and  Shredder.  Knives  and  cutting* 
bar  selected  oil  tempered  tool  steel.  Cut¬ 
ting  bar  has  4  cutting  edges;  when  one  edge 
dulls  simply  turn  it  over  and  get  a  new  sharp 
edge;  that  makes  the  life  of  this  machine  four1 
times  greater  than  the  old  style.  Shredder  head  made  of  saw  steel. 
Interchangeable  with  knife  head.  Safety  fly  wheel.  Stop 
feed  lever.  Adjustable  knife  and  shredder  head.  Made  in  13 
sizes.  Largest  cuts  a  ton  in  5  minutes.  Swivel  Carrier. 
SNAPPING  RHII^  to  suap  off  the  ears,  are  furnished  on  three  sizes 
briArnUb  nULLb  of  8hr*ddera  wilhout  any  extra  cost. 

R1|NC  FA^vIPR  cuts  faster,  lasts  longer  tl’ian  any  other  machine 

_ !  made.  Prices  low.  We  have  no  agents. 

TRYTHEM-if  not  as  we  say,  return  them  at  our  expense. 
HRINniNfi  Mil  I  63  kinds  of  Sweep,  Belt  and  Geared  Mills  for 
unmuinu  WILLS  2  lo  iJ5  H  p  for  grinding  ear  corn  and  all  other 

grain  fine  or  coarse.  Price  sweep  mills  $14.50  and  up. 

PflRN  Q H FI  I  FR*t  19  sizes  and  kinds  for  hand  or  power.  Hand 
uunn  oiiLLLLno  s}lt  lli  r  90c.  1.hulo  teller  with  pulley  tor 

hand  or  power  $5.50;  self-feed  sheller  shells  500  bu.  a  day. 
DHU/FDQ  l  h  Tread,  w ith governor,  $58.  2-h  $77.  3-h  $103. 
run  LflO  2_h  Sweep.  $*.>4.90 ;  4-h  $34.75  ;6-h  $36.95  ;8-h  $51. ‘25 

A  full  line  Feed  Cook  era,  Hobs,  Cutter*,  lilaukets* 
Kobe*.  Send  for  F It EE  fall  catalogue  giving  latest  prices. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  C-16,  Chicago,  Ill, 


The  Most  Up=to=date  Silo 


Smalley 

Cutter  on  Earth. 


SMALLEY  CUTTERS  For  1899 

are  more  complete  than  ever  before.  They  will 
be  furmsned,  if  desired,  with  Patent  Automatic 
Self-Feed,  increasing  capacity  greatly  and 
diminishing  labor  of  feeding  nearly  ONE 
HALF.  Four  sizes,  Ifos.  16,  18,  20  and  26. 

If  your  dealer  don't  handle  them,  write  for  99  Catalogue 
and  get  SPECIAL  Introiluction  PRICES  on  tlie 
SMALLEY  LINE  COMPLETE. 

•  Yankee  Silo  Sense  —our  latest  Silo  booklet,  ex  Gov. 
TT„Ur,t  a  Views— mailed  free  to  auv  one  naming  this 


Patented 

1899. 


SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  Sole  Makers,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


the  “HOOVER’’  DIGGER 


DICS 

POTATOES 

Rapid  Clean 
id  Cheap. 


By  mentioning  this 
paper  you  can  get 

illustrated  book  free. 


end 


HOOVER,  PR0UT  &  CO.  Avery,  Ohio. 


The  "OEM 


”  FULL 
CIRCLE 


BALING 


PRESS 


MACHINE. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Qnlnoy,  IIL 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Plaoe 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portables, 
JUngines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling.  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  8yracuse,N.Y. 


DAM’S  ^PORTABLE  CORN  CRIBS.! 

vv  Two  styles  , 
Four  sizes  each, 
Adam’s  No.  1  Crib, 
The  best  made.  1 
Adam’s  No,  2  Crib  * 
for  One  Cent  per  < 
bushel.  Ask  your  < 
dealer  for  them  or  , 
write 

W.  J.  ADAM,  J 
Cheap  and  Convenient. joliet,  ills.  , 


BURR-i?ONSE  FEED  MILLS 

We  offer  you  the  beat  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  50  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  compli- 
fas test  grinding 
yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Address, 
LKONAKI)  I).  HARRISON, 
St.*  New  Haven, Conn. 


unocc  DflllfCDC  thrashers 
nUlfdC  ruff  CfiOp  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One  A  two-horse  rhrasmng  uattus.  Level  PHTTCRQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  VU  I  I  LI10 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINK,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 
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II  PER  YEAR 


The  Hen  Feeds  the  Farm. 

FROM  WHAT  THE  FARM  FEEDS  HER. 

Agent  for  a  200-Acre  Farm. 

Part  II. 

AN  EGG  FACTORY. — Last  week  we  gave  a  picture 
of  Mr.  Van  Dresser’s  big  henhouse.  At  the  first 
severe  cold  the  pullets  and  hens  go  into  this  build¬ 
ing,  and  get  ready  for  their  business  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  eggs.  In  a  New  England  cotton  mill  the  raw 
fiber  is  taken  in  at  the  back  door,  passed  through 
almost  numberless  manipulations,  and  handed  out  as 
finished  cloth.  The  business  sense  of  the  owner  and 
the  laws  of  the  State  alike  make  sure  that  the  op¬ 
eratives  are  comfortable  and  handy  to  their  work. 
This  henhouse  is  a  factory.  The  raw  food  goes  in 
and  the  eggs  come  out.  The  hens  are  operatives  and, 
like  the  girls  in  the  mills,  they  must  have  comfortable 
and  handy  quarters  to  work  in. 

Fig.  263  shows  My  Lady  Leghorn’s  chamber.  After 
much  study  and  observation,  Mr.  Van  Dresser  chose 
this  plan  as  the  best  for  his  conditions.  As  was  stated 
last  week,  each  compartment  is  15  feet  square.  The 
partition  is  of  wire,  reaching  to  the  top.  The  picture 
shown  was  taken  in  the  old  house.  The  arrangements 
in  the  new  house  are  the  same,  except  that  the  parti¬ 
tions  are  all  of  wire.  The  little  box  on  legs  at  the 
left,  against  the  back  wall,  holds  grit  and  shells.  It 
is  placed  close  to  the  water  basin,  which  is  filled  from 
a  faucet.  Experience  shows  that  hens  usually  take 
shells  just  before  or  after  drinking. 

In  the  room  at  the  left  the  roosts  are  shown  down 
in  place.  At  the  right  side,  they  are  lifted  up,  being 
hinged  to  the  wall,  so  that  they  turn  up  from  the 
platform.  This  platform  is  kept  dusted  with  plaster, 
so  that  the  manure  is  well  dried.  It  is  scraped  off 
frequently,  and  put  in  the  bins  ready  for  thrashing. 
The  manure  platform  is  the  top  of  the  nest  boxes. 
At  the  left  the  front  of  the  nest  boxes  is  let  down, 
while  at  the  right  it  is  up  in  place.  rllie  hens  pass 
around  behind  and  lay  in  the  dark — 
this  being  one  of  the  helpful  operations 
that  are  better  in  darkness  than  in  light.  ■*?.  .  x 
The  floor  is  kept  well  littered  with  straw, 
and  the  rooms  are  kept  light  and  clean. 

FOOD  AND  CARE. — I  have  about 
given  up  trying  to  tell  just  how  live 
stock  of  any  sort  should  be  fed.  You 
can  explain  it  all  out,  and  even  tell  just 
how  much  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates 
and  minerals  the  hens  should  have,  but 
you  can’t  analyze  good  judgment.  That 
is  a  thing  that  must  be  naturally  in  a 
henkeeper,  and  then  cultivated  by  con¬ 
stant  observation  and  study.  These 
laying  hens  are  fed  a  mash  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  whole  grain  is  scattered  in  the 
litter  so  that  they  must  scratch  for  it. 

This  mash  consists  of  100  pounds  of  bran, 

100  of  corn  meal,  100  of  ground  oats,  100 
of  ground  wheat  and  about  35  pounds 
of  ground  meat,  wet  up  with  hot  water. 

Mr.  Greene  thinks  the  ground  wheat 
better  for  the  growing  stock,  and  mid¬ 
dlings  better  for  laying  hens.  The  hens  are  purposely 
kept  hungry,  and  never  permitted  to  eat  all  they  want 
at  one  time.  Meat  is  supplied,  and  of  course  fresh 
water  is  kept  before  them,  and  plenty  of  shells  and 
grit.  That  is  about  the  story,  according  to  Mr. 
Greene,  but  he  doesn’t  realize,  and  he  cannot  tell,  the 
time  and  thought  he  spends  in  studying  these  hens. 
He  watches  them  so  carefully  that  he  anticipates  their 
wants  without  knowing  it.  The  human  bird  in  a  flock 
like  this  one  ought  to  feel  the  wings  sprouting  on  his 
shoulders.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  able  to  know 


the  needs  of  a  happy  and  contented  hen  by  instinct, 
and  have  at  least  part  of  an  angel’s  patience  and  gen¬ 
tleness.  A  man  will  need  a  wagonload  of  both  quali¬ 
ties  in  order  to  care  for  a  bunch  of  nervous,  high- 
strung  Leghorns.  I  believe  that  a  true  henman  will 
take  corn  alone  and  obtain  better  results  from  a  flock 
of  hens  than  the  man  who  feeds  the  most  scientific 
“balanced  ration”  and  yet  has  no  cackle  in  his  soul. 
You  must  go  to  the  hen  if  you  would  learn  the  hen 
business.  Mouth  or  type  can  only  give  you  a  start. 

The  sunflower  crop  is  quite  a  feature  of  this  farm. 
The  seed  is  planted  in  drills  very  much  the  same  as 


IN  MY  LADY  LEGHORN’S  CHAMBER.  Fio.  263. 

corn.  When  ripe,  the  heads  are  picked  off,  dried,  cut 
up  with  a  hatchet,  and  sent  through  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine — the  same  one  that  thrashes  the  small  grain 
and  tears  up  the  hen  manure.  An  average  yield  of 
sunflower  seed  is  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  As  a  food, 
the  seed  acts  as  a  laxative,  giving  the  fowls  a  glossy 
plumage,  and  keeping  them  in  good  condition.  It  is 
fed  sparingly  through  the  Fall  and  Winter.  It  is  best 
to  feed  it  whole — scattered  in  the  litter. 

A  LAYING  LEGHORN. — Mr.  Van  Dresser  figures 
that  it  costs  about  35  cents  to  produce  a  laying  hen, 
from  the  egg  to  the  point  of  laying.  His  hens  would 
score  well,  in  fact,  they  have  won  their  share  of 
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prizes,  yet  they  are  bred  and  selected  chiefly  for  egg 
production.  The  original  blood  was  the  best  that 
could  be  found.  In  buying  new  blood  they  go  to  the 
dealer’s  yards  in  person,  and  pick  out  just  the  type 
they  desire.  I  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Greene 
cares  to  buy  eggs.  I  think  he  prefers  to  buy  new 
birds  and  mate  them  with  the  home  stock  when  new 
blood  is  wanted.  On  most  poultry  farms  the  favorite 
plan  is  to  buy  male  birds  and  keep  up  the  stock  by 
mating  them  with  the  best  hens  or  pullets.  Mr.  Van 
Dresser  goes  further  than  this.  He  thinks  it  desirable 


on  occasion  to  introduce  new  blood  through  the 
mother’s  side.  This  is  done  by  selecting  hens  of  the 
right  type  from  some  other  flock,  and  mating  them 
with  a  homebred  rooster.  I  have  long  thought  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  obtain  new  blood, 
though  it  is  true  that  usually  we  think  our  pullets 
are  better  than  our  cockerels. 

Mr.  Van  Dresser  says  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
Leghorns  after  the  second  year.  We  have  found  the 
best  of  the  old  hens  superior  for  breeders.  In  fact, 
we  have  kept  Black  Minorcas  until  they  were  five 
years  old  in  order  to  use  their  few  eggs  for  hatching. 
Mr.  Van  Dresser  says  that  Leghorn  pullets  hatched 
in  March  or  April  have  proved  to  be  about  as  good 
for  breeding  purposes  as  the  old  hens.  Of  course, 
this  could  not  be  said  of  later-hatched  pullets.  The 
breeding  hens  are  selected  largely  by  their  shape  and 
appearance.  Mr.  Greene  can  quickly  tell  a  laying  hen, 
though,  I  presume,  it  would  be  hard  to  put  her  exact 
description  on  paper. 

FUTURE  OPERATIONS.— The  present  plan  is  to 
keep  3,000  laying  hens,  with  the  young  stock  needed 
to  replace  the  old  ones.  The  farm  will  feed  about 
that  many  hens  as  at  present  conducted.  Mr.  Van 
Dresser  sold  his  Holsteins,  but  it  is  hard  for  a  cattle¬ 
man  to  break  away  from  horn  and  hoof  entirely.  He 
has  a  choice  flock  of  Cheviot  sheep,  and  says  he  will 
breed  or  buy  10  as  good  butter  cows  as  he  can  get — 
limiting  the  herd  to  half  a  score  of  fine  ones.  Judging 
from  what  he  has  started  with,  they  will  not  be  all 
one  breed.  Both  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  are  repre¬ 
sented,  with,  I  should  judge,  a  little  Guernsey  and 
Ayrshire  blood.  If  a  man  start  out  to  obtain  10  of 
the  finest  cows,  he  will  find  them  quicker  if  he  ac¬ 
cepts  all  breeds  rather  than  confines  himself  to  one 
only.  Butter  will  be  made  at  home  from  the  10  cows, 
and  the  skim-milk  fed  to  the  hens,  either  mixed  in  the 
mash  or  given  as  drink.  It  will  be  used  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  separator.  Thus  the  farm  will  feed 
even  the  hay  to  the  hens — through  the  cows. 

The  farm  was  remarkably  clean  and  well-kept.  Mr. 

Van  Dresser  is  certainly  working  out 
several  problems  that  are  of  vital  in- 
-  terest  to  farmers. 

One  of  the  best  is  the  matter  of  main- . 
taining  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  Mr. 
Van  Dresser’s  experience  shows  in  a 
striking  way  the  great  value  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  manure.  The  hen  takes  better 
care  of  the  soil  than  the  cow  does.  At 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  23 
cows  were  fed,  in  addition  to  hay  and 
ensilage,  about  9*4  tons  of  wheat  bran, 
9%  tons  of  dried  brewers’  grains,  a  little 
over  six  tons  of  corn  meal,  and  slightly 
over  3%t  tons  of  linseed  meal.  This  rep¬ 
resented  all  the  plant  food  brought  to 
the  farm  through  purchased  grain.  It 
amounted,  in  all,  to  1,700  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  958  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  462  pounds  of  potash.  The  milk, 
which  was  all  sold,  carried  away  from 
the  farm  859  pounds  of  nitrogen,  318 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  248  pounds  of 
potash,  leaving  as  gain  to  the  farm,  851 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  640  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  214  pounds  of  potash;  yet  every  farmer  knows 
that  all  of  this  plant  food  was  not  saved  for  the  farm, 
because  we  all  understand  that  with  the  best  of  care, 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  manurial  value  is  lost,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  able  to  retain  all  of  the  liquids. 
With  hen  manure,  the  case  is  different..  In  the  first 
place,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  manurial  value  is 
sent  away  in  the  egg,  and,  as  Mr.  Van  Dresser  cares 
for  the  manure,  there  is  practically  no  loss  at  all. 
The  plaster  dries  the  manure  at  once.  h.  w.  c, 
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HOW  FROST  INJURES  CORN. 

Get  It  Into  the  Silo  at  Once. 

We  are  asked  to  tell  just  how  a  hard  frost  Injures 
growing  corn  for  fodder.  Is  It  best  to  cut  frosted  corn 
at  once,  or  will  it  improve  by  standing  if  not  quite  ripe? 

HOW  JACK  FROST  BITES— The  exact  nature  of 
the  injury  which  occurs  to  a  plant  or  a  fruit  when  it 
is  frozen  is  not  fully  understood.  The  injury  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  result  of  the  tendency  which  water 
has  when  freezing  to  form  into  crystals,  which  ex¬ 
pel  from  among  them  all  foreign  substances.  Every 
farmer  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  a  wet  soil 
freezes  during  the  night  of  a  heavy  frost,  in  the  Fall 
or  Spring,  the  water  in  the  soil  is  drawn  together 
into  long  and  interlocking  ice  needles,  which  crowd 
the  soil  particles  aside  so  completely  that  when  the 
ice  thaws  again  in  the  sun  the  surface  may  show 
that  it  has  been  very  much  disturbed  by  the  freezing. 
Now,  when  the  tissues  of  a  plant  freeze,  especially  if 
this  is  severe,  it  is  supposed  that  the  water  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  with  the  proto¬ 
plasm  of  the  cells,  and  in  the  sap,  tends  to  form  into 
pure  crystals  of  ice,  and  that  these  crystals  may  grow 
and  elongate  in  such  directions  as  completely  or 
partly  to  rupture  the  cell  walls.  Then,  if  the  thawing 
out  is  rapid,  so  that  the  ice  melts  rapidly  before  the 
water  has  time  to  be  reabsorbed  in  the  protoplasm 
and  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  it  leaks  out,  and  the 
great  loss  of  water  and  the  evaporation  which  follows 
destroy  the  life  of  the  plant.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  thawing  is  very  gradual,  so  that  the  water,  when 
it  melts,  may  be  reabsorbed  into  the  tissues,  the 
wounds  which  are  produced  in  the  cells  may  be  so 
small  that  they  readily  heal,  and  the  plant  is  not 
killed. 

FROST  MEANS  DEATH— When  corn  fodder,  is 
badly  frosted,  it  almost  invariably  follows  that  the 
thawing  out  is  so  rapid  that  death  necessarily  results 
to  the  leaves  which  have  been  injured  in  this  way, 
and  the  best  method  to  follow  in  caring  for  such 
fodder  is  to  cut  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  get  it 
into  shocks,  if  it  is  to  be  fed  dry,  or  to  put  it  at  once 
into  the  silo,  if  ensilage  is  to  be  made  from  it. 

The  fundamental  principle  to  follow  in  putting  any 
material  into  the  silo,  is  to  do  it  while  the  cells  of 
the  plant  are  yet  full  of  sap,  because  if  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  as"  they  will  after  freezing,  and  as  they 
do  when  they  reach  full  maturity,  air  takes  the  place 
of  the  sap  in  the  cells,  and  so  a  much  larger  amount 
of  air  is  carried  into  the  silo  in  a  form  in  which  it 
cannot  readily  escape.  As  a  consequence,  there  is 
necessarily  a  much  larger  loss  of  dry  matter,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  greater  fermentation,  and  a  possibility  of  a 
larger  growth  of  molds,  through  the  excess  of  air 
which  the  dry  tissues  carry  in.  With  this  statement 
made  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  water  to  over-dry  material  going  into  the 
silo  can  be  only  a  partial  remedy,  as  it  cannot  wholly 
expel  the  air  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  sap. 
Much  of  the  water  will  be  absorbed,  it  is  true,  in 
time,  and  the  air  expelled  by  it,  but  unless  this  takes 
place  before  the  material  is  compacted  in  the  silo, 
the  expelled  air  is  still  there  to  permit  fermentation 
and  molding  to  go  on.  [prof.]  f.  h.  king. 


POTATO  WITH  A  RING  IN  ITS  NOSE. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  friend  who  was  digging  some 
potatoes,  came  across  one  with  a  wire  ring  through 
it,  and  sent  it  to  me  as  a  curiosity,  and,  as  it  is  too 
much  of  a  one  for  me,  I  hand  it  over  to  you  for  an 
explanation.  My  friend,  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  has 
assured  me  personally  that  there  was  no  trick  in  the 
thing,  and  just  as  he  found  the  tuber  he  sent  it  to  me 
by  one  of  my  sons.  How  that  ring  got  in  the 
potato  is  what  I  want  you  to  determine.  I  suggested 
to  my  friend,  that  some  boy,  having  an  idea  of  a  joke 
in  his  mind,  may  have  fixed  tne  thing,  when  the 
potato  was  growing,  but  I  can’t  see  how  the  wire 
could  have  been  twisted  around  so  well  as  it  is.  I 
have  several  potatoes  on  my  mantel,  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  what  we  call  here  Wire  grass,  but  for 
which  you  have  another  name.  I  have  seen,  I  think, 
a  dozen  potatoes,  in  my  life,  bored  through  by  this 
Wire  grass,  and  sometimes  two  by  the  same  root. 
If  it  strikes,  in  its  growth,  an  eye  straight  in  front 
of  it,  the  result  is  that  the  potato  is  perforated. 

St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.  j.  Edwin  coad. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  this  potato  is  shown  at  Fig. 
265.  The  wires  extended  nearly  three  inches  longer, 
but  have  been  cut  off  to  save  space  in  engraving.  The 
wire  does  not  form  a  true  ring,  but  has  been  broken, 
so  that  it  does  not  quite  meet  inside  the  potato.  Our 
explanation  is  that  the  small  potato  encountered  the 
wire  in  the  soil,  and  grew  through  the  small  opening 
in  the  wire.  As  it  grew  larger,  it  developed  inside 
the  ring,  pushing  up  against  the  wires  on  either  side. 
Men  who  have  studied  this  matter  say  that  the  grass 
does  not  grojv  through  the  potato,  but  that  the  tuber 


grows  around  the  grass.  We  all  know  how  the  shape 
of  the  tuber  is  often  changed  by  growing  against  a 
stone  or  a  bard  lump.  Some  of  our  friends  might 
take  this  potato  and  proclaim  it  as  a  variety  suitable 
for  anchoring  a  wire  fence! 


IS  PORK  UNWHOLESOME  FdOD? 

It  Produces  Some  Lively  People. 

The  editor  of  a  prominent  New  York  daily,  in  a 
recent  signed  article  concerning  the  general  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  Jews  over  the  various  Christian  nationali¬ 
ties,  credits  their  well-known  greater  immunity  from 
disease,  and  consequently  lower  death  rate,  in  great 
part  to  their  abstention  from  the  use  of  pork  as  an 
article  of  diet.  In  his  capacity  of  general  instructor 
to  the  universe  he  must  needs  give  reasons  why  the 
flesh  of  the  pig  is  unwholesome.  Says  this  knowing 
editor,  in  effect:  “The  hog  suffers  from  chronic  indi¬ 
gestion,  and  like  the  dog,  he  does  not  sweat,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  not  fit  to  eat.” 

The  fact  that  pigs  generally  have  indigestion  is  new 
indeed  to  the  great  army  of  expert  hog  feeders.  Hogs 
have  a  few  diseases,  it  is  true,  but  if  one  gets  sick  he 
generally  dies,  and  that  settles  the  matter,  but  as  long 
as  he  is  able  to  eat  he  digests  his  food  without  trouble. 
The  powerful  digestion  of  the  hog  is  one  of  Nature’s 
wonders.  When  killed,  his  stomach  furnishes  the  pep¬ 
sin  that  relieves  the  ills  of  dyspeptic  humans.  As  to 
piggy’s  inability  to  get  into  a  perspiration,  it  would 
be  just  about  as  consistent  to  object  to  him  because 
he  has  a  kink  in  his  tail,  and  can’t  lash  the  flies  from 
his  flanks.  Nature  has  provided  the  pachyderms,  to 
which  order  the  hog  belongs,  with  very  effective  kid¬ 
neys  and  sound  lungs,  which  is  more  than  can  gen- 
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erally  be  said  of  the  modern  cow.  These  blood  puri¬ 
fying  organs,  together  with  large  groups  of  sudorific 
glands  on  the  inside  of  the  foreleg,  are  sufficient 
to  keep  him  in  comfortable  condition  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  earth.  He  and  his  thick-skinned  rela¬ 
tives,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  etc.,  are  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed  as  food  by  the  natives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  localities  in  which  they  occur.  Notwithstanding 
the  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  flesh  of  swine, 
sound  pork  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  diet  of  the 
most  energetic  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  writer,  during  many  years’  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  never  met  with  a  case  of  sickness  caused  by  eat¬ 
ing  properly-cooked  pork,  but  has  seen  plenty  of  in¬ 
stances  of  bad  effects  following  the  use  of  veal  and 
some  other  flesh  foods.  Some  people  fancy  pork 
products  specially  disagree  with  them,  but  when  we 
get  down  to  the  facts,  some  other  cause  usually  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  The  flesh  of  the  pig  requires  more  time 
for  digestion  than  other  meats,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
termixture  of  fat  with  the  muscular  tissues,  but  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  possesses  a  better 
balance  of  nutriment,  and  taken  in  the  long  run  is  a 
more  effective  supporter  of  the  vital  forces. 

There  are  several  reasons  apparent  why  the  Jews 
have  better  average  health.  They  are  generally  non¬ 
producers,  avoiding  all  laborious  and  exhausting  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  engaging  in  those  commercial  pursuits 
classed  by  the  life  insurance  companies  as  “preferred 
risks.”  For  thousands  of  years  the  Hebrews  have 
heeded  the  sanitary  regulations  formulated  by  their 
great  lawyer  Moses,  but  the  rejection  of  swine’s  flesh 
is  certainly  the  least  essential  part  of  these  common- 
sense  rules.  The  meats  they  are  allowed  to  consume 
have  always  been  carefully  inspected  and  killed  by 


experts,  under  the  guise  of  a  religious  rite.  No  “bob 
veal,"  tuberculous  cows,  nor  “embalmed  beef”  for  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  now  dis¬ 
criminate  against  deviled  butter,  oleo,  filled  cheese, 
and  other  nauseating  imitations  of  animal  products. 

w.  v.  F. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  ALFALFA. 

Its  Great  Value  for  Ohio. 

Do  you  find  that  stable  manure  is  valuable  as  a  dress¬ 
ing  for  Alfalfa?  I  am  raising  Alfalfa  in  a  small  way, 
and  have  used  stable  manure  on  some  portions  of  my 
tract,  and  have  not  been  able  to  notice  that  it  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Some  por¬ 
tions  of  my  tract  have  been  so  sandy  that  the  drifting 
of  the  sand  has  cut  off  and  destroyed  the  plants  after 
they  came  up,  and  it  was  only  after  I  covered  it  with  a 
light  coating  of  stable  manure  that  I  was  able  to  get  a 
stand.  I  have  also  used  it  to  fill  up  and  stop  the  wash 
in  some  gullies  that  were  made  by  the  irrigating  water, 
before  the  plants  had  formed  a  strong  sod.  I  have  not 
found  that  the  growth  was  better  on  these  places  than 
upon  others,  but  it  may  be  that  upon  the  sandy  portions 
the  growth  would  have  been  much  lighter  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  manure,  and  on  the  edges  of  the  gullies  the 
soil  probably  did  not  get  as  much  benefit  as  farther  down 
the  hill,  as  the  water  would  drain  through  the  manure 
in  the  gullies  to  lower  portions  of  the  tract.  The  ma¬ 
nure  was  placed  in  the  gullies  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  not  wash  out,  and  if  filled  with  earth  the  earth 
would  wash  away. 

I  have  a  tract  that  is  quite  gravelly  and  rocky,  and  T 
have  thought  of  seeding  it  to  Alfalfa,  and  using  it  for  a 
sheep  pasture.  The  tract  is  about  30  acres,  and  much 
of  it  is  too  rocky  to  mow.  I  have  hesitated  somewhat 
about  putting  it  into  Alfalfa,  and  putting  sheep  on  it, 
fearing  bloat.  I  have  had  but  little  experience  with 
bloat,  and  that  only  with  cattle,  but  have  been  told  that 
it  is  quite  fatal  with  sheep.  You  say  that  Alfalfa  must 
not  be  pastured  the  first  season.  Would  it  not  be  as  well 
to  pasture  it  and  to  mow  it?  Can  you  tell  me  why  it 
should  not  be  pastured  after  frost?  We  pasture  our  cattle 
on  it  after  frost,  but  not  while  the  frost  is  on  the  plant, 
as  at  that  time  it  is  as  likely  to  bloat  as  it  is  after  a 
rain.  R-  w-  s- 

Waterville,  Wash. 

ANSWERED  RY  .T.  E.  WING,  OTIIO. 

There  are  many  strange  things  about  Alfalfa.  On 
our  Utah  ranch  I  noted,  like  R.  W.  S.,  that  Alfalfa 
seemed  little  benefited  by  manures,  but  as  it  grew 
with  astonishing  rankness  anyway,  that  is  little  won¬ 
der.  In  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  manured  soils,  pre¬ 
ferably  manured  the  year  before  sowing  the  Alfalfa, 
show  a  wonderful  increase  in  vigor  of  the  plants.  I 
think  that  here  the  poorer  soils  of  clayey  nature,  when 
well  manured,  are  best  for  Alfalfa,  provided  the 
drainage  goes  along  with  the  manuring.  I  have  not 
yet  experimented  with  top-dressing  Alfalfa  with 
manure,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  a 
benefit,  provided  the  manure  was  thinly  spread.  In 
my  experience  it  does  not  like  a  dense  coating  of  any 
mulch,  being  easily  smothered  out.  T  prefer,  there¬ 
fore,  thoroughly  to  enrich  the  soil  before  sowing  the 
Alfalfa,  although  in  the  case  of  drifting  sands  there 
is  no  question  -of  the  wisdom  of  the  thin  mulch  of 
manure. 

As  to  Alfalfa  for  sheep  pasture,  I  hesitate  to  advise 
it,  for  with  any  careless  shepherd  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  large  fatality.  Yet  in  our  own  case  we  have 
used  it  continuously  this  Summer,  and  our  losses 
amount  to  one  ewe  and  one  lamb  out  of  about  125. 
The  survivors  have  thriven  remarkably.  Yet  the  gen¬ 
eral  experience  is  that  the  loss  is  considerable.  One 
secret  of  our  success  is  that  we  have  kept  the  sheep’ 
continuously  on  the  pasture  except  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  when  they  would  not  care  to  graze.  We 
have  been  especially  careful  not  to  let  them  get  very 
hungry  for  it,  and  then  allow  sudden  access  to  the 
field.  Yet  we  would  have  lost  a  number  if  we  had 
not  attended  to  them  rather  closely;  they  bloated,  and 
we  relieved  this  by  catching  them,  placing  a  stick  in 
the  mouth,  and  then  holding  the  sufferers  between 
the  knees,  pressing  the  gas  out.  In  that  way  I  have, 
by  timely  attention,  within  five  minutes  saved  the 
lives  of  ewes  that  cost  me  $30  each.  In  only  one  in¬ 
stance  have  I  used  the  trocar;  the  ewe  died,  and  she 
was  the  only  one  lost.  However,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  use  of  the  trocar  killed  her,  but  attribute  her 
death  to  a  tremendous  engorgement  of  Alfalfa,  and 
impaction  resulting  therefrom.  In  New  Mexico  there 
is  a  man  who  keeps  on  his  irrigated  farm  1,000  ewes 
on  40  acres  of  Alfalfa.  This  seems  incredible,  but  the 
climate  is  semi-tropical,  the  soil  deep  and  rich,  and 
irrigation  water  abundant.  He  loses  a  very  small  per 
cent,  and  keeps  them  on  this  pasture  constantly,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  that  to  take  them  out  at  night  is  likely 
to  cause  trouble. 

As  to  pasturing  after  frost.  Alfalfa  is  likely  to 
cause  bloat,  especially  if  the  sheep  eat  it  when  frozen. 
The  treading  on  the  crowns  of  frozen  Alfalfa  kills 
the  plants  in  Ohio.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  de¬ 
structive  in  drier  countries.  In  Utah  I  have  seen  it 
endure  for  years,  in  the  middle  of  a  much-traveled 
road.  After  13  years’  experience  with  Alfalfa,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  that  we 
can  grow,  either  on  our  Utah  ranch  or  our  Ohio  farm. 
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FORCING  RHUBARB  IN  THE  DARK. 

How  to  Get  Ready. 

Last  Winter  we  printed  a  series  of  articles  by  J.  E. 
Morse,  on  forcing  rhubarb  through  the  Winter.  These 
articles  came  too  late  for  many  readers,  as  the  roots 
were  frozen  solid  in  the  ground.  In  order  to  be  on  time 
this  year  we  print  the  following  round-up  article.  Now 
is  the  time  to  start. 

AUTUMN  CULTURE. — Now  that  the  season  of  the 
outdoor  crop  is  over,  the  resulting  exhaustion  from 
the  Summer’s  growth  may  be  compensated  for  by 
careful  cultivation  through  the  much-needed  period  of 
rest.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  of 
weeds  and  grass,  and  well  worked,  especially  close 
around  the  plants.  A  liberal  dressing  of  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  spread  upon  the  surface,  and  well  worked  into 
the  hills,  to  be  carried  down  to  the  roots  by  the  Fall 
rains,  will  be  found  especially  beneficial.  This  point 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  as  the  forcing 
process  is  very  exhausting,  and  feeble  or  worn-out 
roots  will  be  unprofitable.  The  work  should  be  done 
at  once,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  gather  all  the 
strength  possible  for  the  work  which  is  to  follow. 

THE  FORCING  SEASON.— This  will  vary  with  the 
season  and  locality.  It  may  be  hastened  somewhat 
by  careful  attention  to  the  weather,  and  plowing  out 
the  roots  just  previous  to  a  sudden  freeze,  as  the 
roots  will  freeze  more  readily  when  turned  out  on 
top  of  the  ground.  It  has  been  thoroughly  demon¬ 
strated  here  that  freezing  is  absolutely  essential  to 
profitable  work  in  ordinary  cellars.  The  work  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  as  mentioned  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  2,  fully  supports  this 
theory.  Do  not  experiment  with  unfrozen  roots  in 
the  ordinary  forcing  cellar.  As  a  rule,  the  earlier  it 
can  be  put  on  the  market  the  better  the  prices,  and,  to 
obviate  the  delay  from  freezing,  a  successful  method 
of  handling  the  unfrozen  roots  was  given  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  January  21. 

TRANSPLANTING.  —  Many  people 
have  roots  scattered  here  and  there, 
which,  while  of  sufficient  age  and  size, 
have  been  too  much  neglected  to  be 
profitable  for  this  year’s  work.  Such 
roots  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
transplanting  to  new  ground  this  Fall, 
where  with  good  care  they  will  be  in 
prime  condition  for  next  season’s 
work.  If  too  old  or  worn-out  to  re¬ 
gain  their  vigor  in  the  above  manner, 
divide  into  single  eyes,  and,  in  that 
case,  two  or  three  years’  growth  will 
be  necessary.  Young  roots  obtained 
from  the  seed  or  from  nurserymen  will 
do  well  transplanted  this  Fall. 

The  great  object  is  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  by  starting  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  not  to  wait  two  or  three 
years  to  see  if  it  is  best  to  go  in.  Just 
here  let  me  offer  some  words  of  cau¬ 
tion.  It  is  wise  to  make  haste  slowly, 
and  not  rush  into  the  business  with 
the  idea  of  supplying  the  entire  market  the  first  year. 
Do  what  you  can  this  Fall,  and  enlarge  the  business 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  indicate.  It 
takes  time  to  get  established  in  the  work,  with  a 
supply  of  roots  for  each  successive  year.  It  takes 
time  for  the  roots  to  attain  a  profitable  forcing  size. 
They  must  also  have  a  period  of  growth  and  rest  after 
the  forcing.  But  remember,  the  ground  may  be  prof¬ 
itably  utilized  for  catch  crops  the  first  year,  and  the 
rhubarb  ought  to  yield  a  sufficient  crop  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  the  second  and  third  years,  if  left  that  long. 
So  the  time  from  starting  the  roots  to  the  forcing 
age  will  not  be  lost.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  may 
be  well  to  look  at 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS. — There  is  much  of  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  northern  farmer  and  gardener,  as  this 
crop  bridges  over  their  slack  season.  Southern  com¬ 
petition  will  not  interfere  for  the  present,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  will  increase  as  the  people  become  accustomed 
to  its  use.  Far  more  rhubarb  was  grown  last  Winter 
than  ever  before.  When  the  potato  and  vegetable  pits 
were  all  frozen  up,  and  very  few  vegetables  could  be 
moved  at  all,  the  rhubarb  growers  were  smiling  at  a 
demand  for  their  product  far  greater  than  the  sup¬ 
ply.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  from  the  last  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  April,  prices  averaged  50 
cents  per  dozen  or  over.  It  can  be  grown  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  at  20  cents  or  even  less.  One 
cellar  in  which  two  crops  were  grown  last  Winter, 
already  described  in  a  previous  article,  yielded  some¬ 
thing  over  $160.  There  is  labor,  of  course,  as  in 
everything  else;  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
time  of  year,  with  no  tillage,  no  drought  or  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  to  guard  against,  and  no  insects  to  fight, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  bad  showing.  This  is  the  sunny 
side;  but  many  will  see,  or  think  they  see, 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. — They  will  not  undertake  it  as 
a  business,  and  wisely  so,  perhaps.  But  the  methods 
are  so  simple  that  every  farmer  and  gardener  may 
easily  have  a  home  supply.  For  the  sole  purpose  of 
showing  how  easily  and  cheaply  it  may  be  done,  I 
was  at  the  pains,  last  Winter,  of  preparing  a  small 
bed  in  my  house  cellar.  The  bed  contained  but  10 
roots,  and  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  cellar  close 
beside  a  potato  bin. 

THE  ILLUSTRATION  shows  the  bed  in  full  bear¬ 
ing,  with  lamp  and  lantern  for  heating.  The  bed  was 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar  by  simply  tacking 
an  old  hemp  carpet  to  the  floor  and  sleepers  above, 
letting  it  fall  to  the  cellar  bottom.  The  wall  formed 
one  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  carpet  was  so 
nailed  to  the  floor  above  as  to  form  the  other  side 
and  ends.  The  heating  cost  less  than  two  cents  per 
day,  and  was  only  used  at  intervals.  The  bed  was  for 
family  use.  The  bearing  season  was  prolonged  at  will 
by  using  the  heat  only  occasionally.  The  yield  was 
something  over  10  dozen  bunches,  worth  at  going 
prices  about  $5.10.  j.  e.  m. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  SHORT  COURSE  FOR  GROWN  MEN. 

I  took  the  short  course  in  agriculture  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  last  Winter.  Though  I 
am  nearly  50  years  old,  I  have  felt  a  need  in  my  farm¬ 
ing,  and  in  writing  and  speaking  on  agricultural 
topics,  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  helpfulness  of  the  means  of  il¬ 
lustration  associated  with  the  lectures.  For  instance, 
Prof.  Bitting,  in  describing  the  horse,  and  stating  how 
to  detect  unsoundness,  showed  us  on  the  model  horse, 
and  also  on  the  skeleton,  where  such  imperfections 
occur  and  how  they  look.  He  brought  in  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  a  cow  showing  lumpy-jaw.  A  practical 
thought  he  gave  was  that  this  disease,  when  confined 


to  the  bone,  does  not  render  the  animal  unfit  for  food, 
and  that  if  one  happen  to  have  such  an  animal,  fat 
enough  for  market,  it  may  be  sold,  after  inspection. 
See  that  some  dishonest  salesman  doesn’t  put  you 
off  with  pay  for  the  hide,  claiming  that  it  would  not 
sell,  and  pocket  the  value  himself. 

Prof.  Plumb  brought  in  a  fine  Hereford  cow  before 
the  class.  By  this  he  taught  far  more  clearly  than 
one  can  in  a  simple  lecture  the  characteristic  points 
of  pedigree  stock.  His  talk  on  in-and-in  breeding  was 
very  practical.  With  the  animal  before  us  he  showed 
in  what  ways  animals  should  agree  or  may  differ 
and  be  mated  successfully.  I  remember  that  he  said 
the  farmer  often  crosses  the  Poland  and  the  Berk¬ 
shire  hog;  that  this  makes  a  good  cross  for  feeding 
for  market,  but  that  if  he  keep  on  breeding  from  the 
offspring  he  will  soon  deteriorate  his  stock.  Is  not 
this  one  reason  why  we  farmers  have  continually  to 
go  back  to  the  breeders  of  purebred  stock  for  fresh 
blood? 

Dr.  Coulter  taught  us  what  he  could,  in  the  few 
lectures  alloted  to  him,  of  the  general  principles  of 
plant  life.  I  remember  how  he  warmed  up  as  he  em¬ 
phasized  the  thought  that  the  plant  is  a  living  thing, 
therefore  it  exerts  a  positive  influence  on  its  environ¬ 
ment,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  influenced  by  it.  It 
becomes  a  positive  factor  in  life.  He  also  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  leaf  is  the  plant.  All  other  parts,  as 
root,  stem,  and  branches,  are  simply  accessories  to 
lift  the  leaf  into  the  light,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
food  and  moisture;  that  plants  grow  tall  in  search  of 
light,  and  that  the  sunlight  relation  is  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  thought  in  agriculture.  We  thin  our  corn  and 
keep  down  weeds  to  conserve  light  and  moisture. 

Then  came  Dr.  Arthur,  who  spoke  of  fungi,  and 
showed  that  they  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  kinds 


of  plant  life;  that  they  are  forever  busy  in  every  foot 
of  soil,  hastening  decay,  and  making  plant  food  solu¬ 
ble.  They  also  are  the  busiest  bodies  on  earth  in 
almost  every  department  of  agriculture,  though  oc¬ 
casionally  they  trespass  on  what  we  choose  to  call 
our  interests.  This  requires  intelligent  self-defense. 
Prof.  Troop,  in  teaching  the  great  question  of  horti¬ 
culture,  of  which  we  farmers  know  so  little,  illus¬ 
trated  from  his  orchard  and  garden,  e.  it.  colons. 


FOREST  LEAVES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  fertilizing  a  village  gar¬ 
den  with  an  old  gardener,  he  highly  recommended 
Autumn  leaves.  In  the  Autumn  of  1897,  when  the 
streets  were  full  of  fallen  leaves,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  try  them.  After  a  good  rain  I  hired  a  village  cart- 
man  to  collect  them  for  me,  and  dump  them  in  a 
compact  heap  in  a  place  in  the  garden,  where  a  wagon 
could  enter  without  doing  harm.  He  dumped  eight 
loads,  charging  me  only  20  cents  a  load.  Being  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  gutters,  where  they  lay  in  heaps,  hav¬ 
ing  drifted  thus  in  the  rainstorm  of  the  previous 
day,  it  was  an  easy  job,  and  he  did  it  in  a  half  day. 
In  the  Spring  of  1898  they  were  not  sufficiently  de¬ 
composed  to  be  desirable,  and  I  left  them  undisturbed. 
Last  Spring  a  single  handling  made  them  as  fine  as 
could  be  desired.  In  fact,  this  leaf  mold  was  worth 
to  me  three  times  its  cost  in  commercial  fertilizer, 
for  it  supplied  a  want  which  no  commercial  fertilizer 
can  supply— humus.  I  shall  continue  the  practice, 
adding  annually  a  little  potash  (muriate)  or  wood 
ashes  to  the  pile,  the  latter  of  which  I  get  from  an 
open-grate  wood  fire,  in  Spring  and  Fall,  in  our  sit¬ 
ting  room. 

My  old  friend  who  so  strongly  recommended  this, 
had  a  garden  in  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  raise 
the  soil  to  a  proper  level,  and  really  good  surface  soil 
was  not  to  be  had,  so  he  had  to  use  such  as  he  could 
get,  much  of  it  being  subsoil  when  he 
dug  the  cellar  for  the  residence.  He 
could  furnish  the  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  from  the  dealers  in 
those  things,  but  the  indispensable 
vegetable  humus  he  had  to  look  for 
elsewhere,  and  lie  found  it.  It  takes 
two  Winters  thoroughly  to  decompose 
the  leaves,  but  they  are  worth  the 
time  and  trouble  it  takes.  I  have  be¬ 
gun  arrangements  for  gathering  them 
this  Fall,  and  when  frost  comes.  I 
shall  double  the  quantity  gathered. 
The  present  supply  will  be  used  in 
making  the  garden  next  Spring. 

There  is  no  place  where  leaves  can 
be  thus  collected  so  easily  as  in  vil¬ 
lages  where  shade  trees  are  abun¬ 
dant,  and  this  qualification  is  growing 
year  by  year,  as  we  are  becoming 
better  educated  in  their  beauties,  but 
of  course,  in  many  rural  places  other 
than  villages,  they  are  to  be  had  at 
a  slightly  increased  expense,  e.  a.  f. 

R.  N.-Y— The  leaves  will  also  be  found  useful  to 
the  amateur  gardener,  as  they  are  to  the  florist,  in 
his  compost  heap,  to  be  used  with  potting  soil.  The 
florist  usually  has  what  he  terms  his  rot-pile,  where 
everything  in  the  way  of  dead  plants,  leaves,  and 
vegetable  rubbish  is  mixed  with  spent  soil  from  pots 
or  benches.  The  soil  weathers  under  the  influence  of 
sun  and  frost,  until,  mixed  with  this  humus,  it  is 
again  available. 


The  Texas  Stockman,  speaking  of  diversified  farming, 
says  that  on  a  farm  in  Georgia,  the  following  crops  were 
grown  in  one  year:  Hay,  corn,  pigs,  chickens,  cotton, 
pepper,  cassava,  cushaws,  peanuts,  millet,  syrup,  pears, 
sorghum,  wheat,  peas,  rice,  turkeys,  cattle,  geese,  col- 
lards,  oats,  pumpkins,  sugar  cane,  rye,  potatoes,  grapes, 
pea  vines,  watermelons  and  Kaffir  corn. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Arkansas  is  named  Jefferson 
Davis.  He  has  had  some  dispute  with  the  Governor  over 
his  ability  to  control  the  trusts.  Lie  challenges  the 
Governor— not  to  fight  a  duel,  but  to  a  public  debate! 
Imagine  what  would  have  happened  40  years  ago  under 
such  circumstances,  if  you  think  that  we  are  not  “mov¬ 
ing.” 

As  evidence  of  western  -prosperity,  the  Breeder’s  Ga¬ 
zette  says  that  a  large  land  credit  company  holding 
mortgages  of  about  $10,000,000  on  farm  property  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  neighboring  States,  yielding  interest  of  $674,978, 
reports  only  $971  overdue  from  three  to  six  months,  $1,965 
from  six  months  to  12,  and  none  more  than  a  year  over 
due.  This  company  states  that  the  credit  of  American 
farmers  now  compares  favorably  with  mercantile  and 
industrial  credits. 

Portable  Fence.— Every  year  some  one  tries  his  hand 
at  making  wooden  panels  for  a  movable  fence.  Two 
barbed  wires  are  cheaper  and  better,  with  stakes  set  with 
a  crowbar  about  a  rod  apart.  Such  a  fence  is  quickly 
put  up  and  quickly  taken  down  by  two  or  three  men.  It 
is  true  there  is  some  trouble  if  openings  are  needed,  but 
temporarily  to  fence  off  a  crop,  It  is  very  efficient.  We 
have  four  heifers  one  side  of  such  a  fence  in  rowen  feed, 
and  a  corn  field  on  the  other.  Barbed  wire  hasn’t  any 
sentiment,  but  it  “saws  wood.”  E.  c.  b. 


RHUBARB  FORCED  IN  A  DARK  HOUSE  CELLAR.  Fig.  266. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Starting  a  Nursery;  Varieties. 

1.  1  wish  to  start  a  small  nursery  at  once. 
Seedlings  for  budding  stock,  or  for  whole 
root  grafts,  are  not  to  be  had.  Is  it  not 
a  practice  of  commercial  nurserymen  to 
take  simple  sections  of  root  from  a  large 
tree,  and  store  in  cellars  for  Winter 
grafting,  to  be  set  in  nursery  rows  in 
Spring?  Are  not  these  the  common  “piece- 
root  grafts”?  2.  What  varieties  would 
you  especially  recommend  for  central  Ver¬ 
mont,  the  orchard  to  give  an  all-the-year- 
’round  family  supply,  and  a  surplus  for 
market,  the  number  of  trees  to  be  50  to  75? 
3.  What  are  the  most  desirable  Winter 
sweet  apples?  4.  Would  the  Bartlett  pear 
be  likely  to  thrive  with  us?  Flemish 
Beauty  is  hardy  here.  e.  h.  s. 

East  Corinth,  Vt. 

1.  No  nurseryman  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  would  think  of  using  roots  from 
orchard  trees  for  propagation.  Those 
from  two  or  three-year-old  nursery  trees 
are  little  better.  I  tried  some  once  as  an 
experiment,  and  they  were  almost  a 
complete  failure.  It  seems  to  me  likely 
that  some  of  the  western  seedling  nur¬ 
serymen  have  good  apple  seedlings  to 
sell  yet.  Piece-root  grafts  are  made 
from  pieces,  usually  about  three  inches 
long,  of  one  or  two-year-old  seedlings. 

2.  A  good  list  of  apples  for  central 
Vermont,  for  general  use,  would  be:  One 
Red  Astrachan,  two  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent,  one  Early  Joe,  two  Williams,  two 
Chenango,  one  Summer  Pearmain,  two 
Maiden  Blush,  two  Wealthy,  one  Saint 
Lawrence,  one  Wolf  River,  two  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  three  Fameuse,  five  Grimes 
Golden,  five  Hubbardston,  five  Esopus, 
10  Rhode  Island  Greening,  five  Sutton, 
10  Baldwin,  five  Swaar,  10  Red  Canada. 
These  varieties  are  arranged  almost,  if 
not  exactly,  in  order  of  ripening,  and 
will  furnish  apples  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest.  There  are  75  trees  in  all, 
which  will  make  a  very  good  orchard  for 
the  average  farmer. 

3.  Tolman  is  one  of  the  best  sweet 
apples,  and  is  a  late  keeper;  Paradise  is 
larger  and  more  delicately  flavored; 
Ramsdell  is  not  a  very  late  keeper,  but 
is  very  handsomely  striped  with  red,  and 
a  sure  bearer;  Lady  Sweet  is  much  the 
same,  except  that  the  fruit  keeps  later, 
but  the  tree  is  of  feeble  growth. 

4.  The  Bartlett  pear  is  not  quite  so 
hardy  as  Flemish,  and  might  be  injured 
by  the  Winters  occasionally  in  Vermont. 

Northern  Spy  Roots  for  Orchards. 

I  set  last  Spring  1,100  apple  trees,  18x20 
feet.  They  are  all  Northern  Spy,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ideas  and  practice  of 
Geo.  T.  Powell,  which  is  to  get  a  healthy, 
thrifty,  early-bearing  and  long-lived  or¬ 
chard,  by  setting  nothing  but  Northern 
Spy,  budding  the  second  year  to  any  va¬ 
riety  desired.  The  trees  are  set  18x20  feet 
with  the  expectation  of  cutting  out  two- 
thirds  of  these  in  12  or  15  years,  leaving 
these  36x40  feet.  The  trees  to  be  cut  out 
are  desired  of  the  earliest  bearing  sorts. 
The  market  catered  to  requires  a  very 
early,  highly-colored,  large  apple,  at  a 
good  price. 

Name  five  to  eight  varieties  that  would 
fill  these  requirements.  Also,  10  or  12 
Winter  varieties  that  will  bring  the  high¬ 
est  price  in  market.  All  should  be  varie¬ 
ties  that  will  do  well  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Lake.  When  I  have  settled  on  the  varie¬ 
ties,  I  expect  to  bud  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  habits.  A-  i.  l. 

North  East,  Pa. 

The  idea  of  having  a  good,  thrifty 
tree  as  a  stock  is  all  right,  and  one  that 
I  have  tested  in  a  small  way.  Northern 
Spy  makes  a  good  stock,  and  so  does 
Ben  Davis  and  Red  Astrachan.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  too  many  varieties 
called  for,  in  both  the  early  and  late 
classes.  Three  or  four  good  early  kinds 
would  seem  to  me  sufficient,  and  four 
or  five  of  Winter  kinds.  The  bane  of 
most  commercial  orchards  is  variety. 


There  is  some  advantage  in  having  sev¬ 
eral  kinds,  so  that,  if  one  or  more  fail 
to  bear  on  certain  years,  others  may  not. 
In  a  local  market  there  is  less  danger 
of  having  too  many  kinds  than  for  a 
distant  market.  I  know  of  no  such 
thing  as  an  apple  which  is  “very  early, 
highly  colored  and  large.”  Doubtless 
such  a  one  would  bring  “a  good  price.” 
Red  Astrachan  is  very  early  and  gen¬ 
erally  well  colored  with  red,  but  it  is 
only  of  medium  size,  and  is  poor  in 
quality,  and  sometimes  it  does  not  bear 
well.  Red  June  is  equally  early,  is  good 
in  quality,  and  very  brilliant  red;  but  it 
is  small.  Summer  Rose  is  also  very 
early,  handsomely  striped  with  red,  and 
a  most  dependable  bearer,  but  it,  too,  is 
small  for  some  uses.  However,  if  I  were 
to  plant  for  the  early  market  I  would 
prefer  either  of  the  two  latter  to  Red 
Astrachan.  A  little  later,  we  have  Will¬ 
iams,  Summer  King  and  Sops  of  Wine, 
all  being  very  brilliant  red,  good  varie¬ 
ties  to  bear,  and  of  fair  quality.  Still  a 
little  later  we  have  Jefferis  and  Chenan¬ 
go,  which  are  both  very  handsome  and 
of  high  quality. 

As  to  Winter  apples  for  profit,  the  de¬ 
mand  is  very  largely  for  those  which  are 
red.  Baldwin  has  long  been  the  leading 
variety  for  this  purpose  planted  as  far 
north  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  but 
there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
it,  because  of  its  uncertainty  in  bearing, 
and  then  spasmodic  overbearing.  Hub¬ 
bardston  is  one  that  is  well  liked  in  the 
market,  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  al¬ 
though  not  so  late  a  keeper  as  some 
others.  Sutton  is  another  and  newer 
apple  which  behaves  well  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  is  liked  by  all  who  have 
tried  it.  York  Imperial  has  not  been 
tested  so  much  as  Sutton  so  far  north, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  more  profitable 
apple  for  the  regions  where  the  Baldwin 
has  long  held  sway.  In  central  and 
southern  Pennsylvania  it  is  considered 
the  very  best  Winter  apple,  and  if  I 
were  intending  to  make  an  orchard  for 
Winter  market  in  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  western  New  York,  I  would  use 
York  Imperial  very  largely.  Jonathan 
would  be  another  variety  that  I  would 
plant.  It  is  very  brilliantly  colored,  and 
as  good  as  it  looks.  No  apple  in  Amer¬ 
ica  will  sell  for  more  money,  nor  give 
better  satisfaction  to  both  grower  and 
consumer.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
newer  kinds  from  Arkansas  and  other 
sections  would  be  suitable  for  the  de¬ 
sired  use  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  would 
not  be  wise  more  than  to  test  them.  Of 
such,  it  might  be  well  to  try  Oliver,  Col¬ 
lins,  Beach,  Arkansas,  Akin,  Babbitt  and 
Bradford.  All  these  are  red,  and  are 
good  in  most  places  where  they  have 
been  tried.  If  a  yellow  apple  is  de¬ 
sired  (and  I  think  a  small  quantity 
would  meet  with  ready  sale),  Grimes 
would  be  my  choice.  It  is  a  reliable 
and  constant  bearer,  and  is  so  beautiful 
and  so  delicious  in  flavor  that  any  one 
who  once  sees  and  tastes  it  will  wish  for 
more. 

Now,  as  to  varieties  for  the  temporary 
trees,  those  to  be  cut  out  when  the 
others  need  their  room.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  that  will  answer  this  purpose. 
Wagener  would  be  my  first  choice.  It  is 
a  late  keeper;  red,  rich  subacid  flavor; 
and  bears  remarkably  soon.  Wealthy 
will  bear  early;  is  handsomely  red- 
striped;  fairly  good  in  quality;  but  will 
not  keep  later  than  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber  if  growing  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Erie.  Missouri  may  be  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  Wagener,  but  it  has  not  been 
tested  so  far  north,  except  in  a  very 
limited  way.  It  is  very  handsome,  and 
an  exceedingly  early  and  heavy  bearer, 
and  a  good  keeper.  Yellow  Transparent 
is  one  of  the  very  earliest  kinds  to  bear, 
and  ripens  very  early,  too,  but  it  is  not 
red,  and  is  quite  tender  in  flesh.  How¬ 
ever,  for  a  local  market,  where  there  is 
little  danger  of  injury  from  rough  hand¬ 
ling,  and  for  those  who  like  a  light- 
colored  apple  of  that  season,  it  is  very 


suitable.  Summer  Rose  and  Red  June 
would  do  well  for  working  on  the  tem¬ 
porary  trees,  as  they  both  bear  early. 

Fruits  for  Oklahoma. 

1.  Can  Japan  persimmons  be  successfully 
grown  and  fruited  without  protection  in 
central  Oklahoma?  2.  What  varieties  of 
pears  do  you  recommend  for  a  commercial 
orchard  in  Oklahoma?  3.  What  varieties 
of  apples  are  advisable  for  commercial 
orchard?  J.  d.  t. 

Hilton,  Oklahoma. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
hardier  varieties  of  the  Japan  persim¬ 
mons  will  be  hardy  as  far  north  as  cen¬ 
tral  Oklahoma.  The  largest  trees  of  this 
fruit  I  have  ever  seen,  which  were  fully 
12  feet  high,  were  in  the  southern  part 
of  Indian  Territory,  on  the  farm  of  one 
of  the  “squaw  men,”  as  white  men  who 
marry  Indians  are  called.  The  owner 
told  me  that  it  had  never  been  injured 
by  the  Winters,  and  had  borne  abun¬ 
dantly.  It  was  then  laden  with  fruit. 
The  hardiest,  and  among  the  best  in 
flavor,  of  the  20  or  more  varieties  grown 
in  America,  are  Zengi,  Tanenashi  and 
Yedoichi.  They  seem  to  grow  better 
when  grown  on  our  native  seedling 
stocks  than  upon  seedlings  of  their  own 
species.  But  the  stocks  should  be  young 
nursery  seedlings,  and  not  old  sprouts 
dug  from  about  the  wild  trees.  By 
using  proper  methods  and  care  in  graft¬ 
ing,  scions  may  be  set  in  the  wild  trees 
with  success. 

2.  The  same  pears  that  are  good  for 
profit  in  most  sections  of  the  country  are 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rubai 
New-Yorkkk  March  11,  '99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17 
'97  and  July  16.  '98.  We ofler  JOK, CARRIE  SILVERS. 
STELLA  and  REBA  In  pot^grown  plants  at  25o  each. 
$2  per  do/,.,  $5  per  100:  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
oest  late  strawberries  yet  Introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  do*  ,  $6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Currant  Plants  for  sale 

At  912.50  per  500 

I  For  early  planting.  Order  now.  Huml 
I  New  Yorker  says  ;  '*  Ke<J  Cross  is  the  best 
I  of  ail  old  or  new.  currants  for  mldsc-ason.” 
N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  says  it  is  large 
and  productive. 

We  are  headquarters  fbr  Loudon  redl 
raspberry  plants.  Apple  free*  fori 


|fhe  million;  dwarf  and  standard 
near  trees  In  surplus  at  sacrifice  prices. 
iWe  orferall8mal]  fruits, and  everything  Tor 
the  orchard,  park  or  garden.  Send  for  our 
largest  and  best  fruit  book  and  catalogue- 
GHEEN‘8  NURSERY  CO.,  Rocliwlrr,  K.\. 
CJRCEH'S  TRUES  (TROW  and  a  ft  True  to  Hame.  1 


Fall  Grains 

need  a  good  start  to  stand 
the  winter  ;  therfore  feed 
them  well  in  the  beginning. 

This  will  produce  hardy 
plants  with  plump  grain.  A 
good  fertilizer  should  contain 
plenty  of 

Potash 

Potash  increases  stiffness  of 
stalk  and  plumpness  of  grain. 

Our  books  tell  the  rest  —  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liqnid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Bend  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilisers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES  ALL  THE  SUMMER. 

A  new  way  of  treating  thepfantsto  make  them 
yield  all  the  Summer  without  additional  expense. 
An  entirely  new  and  successful  system.  The  book 
of  full  particulars  tor  50  cents.  Address 

O.  P.  FRADKNRURGU,  Liberty.  N.  Y. 


y-t  -f  .  CABBAGE 

Plants  LETTUCE. 

Cheap  in  Large  Lots 

J.  IJNTHICUM,  Woodwardvi  1  !e,  A.  A .  Co., Md. 


i  O  NEW  YORK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by 
mall  for  II.  T.  C  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  Y. 


ypppri  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
I  ilLLo  Rears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
I  Hkhu  jtej ial,ce  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Yi 


PEACH 


TDCCQ  Tine  stock;  low 
•  prices.  Write  for 

Planters’  Special  Price-List.  Tells 
about  the  wonderful  frost-p  oof  I  RO  N  MOUNTAIN 
Peach.  LINDSLEY'S  NURSERY. White  Bouse  N.J. 

The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  tbe  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

L-  rk  iiri  ■  ¥  i  nn  fiotiAvu  Y. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extraquality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HURBAUO  CO.,  FKBDON1A,  N.  *• 


FALL  PLANTING. 

Our  CATALOGUE  tells  all  about  the  Trees.  Plants  and  Vines  that  can  be '  P1*]^  with i  safety 'in ithe 
Fall,  and  explains  why  you  should  plant  at  this  season.  It  will  be  mai.ed  8  REE.  Send  >our  a 

T.  J.  DWl’ER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N  V. 


■j  ■  n  .  ■  ■  now.  and  we  are  ready  any  time  to  help  you. 

n3rQ  AT  IT  Abundant  rains,  easy  digging,  an  early  ^start, 


n 


prompt  shipment  and  good  stock,  that's  what  makes  your  order  a  SUCCESS, 
and  with  our  fresh,  well-ripened ,  hardy,  northern-grown  trees,  we  can  help 
yoITmak^our  Fall-planting  a  success.  Don't  wait  for  us  to  write  to  you,  but  send  to  day  where  you 

get  full  value  in  trees  for  your  money  to  _ T1.V6V,lrv  7 

THE  ROGERS  NUKsEKIES,  TREE  BREEDERS,  DANSV1LLK,  N.  Y. _ 


«  j-*.  w  m  Grand  lot  of  trees,  free  from  borers,  scale,  aphis,  yellows, 

PEACH  «£  ■SlRA'^aSSssa ?: 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs. 

4©  acres  Hardy  Ro«e«.  44  Greenhouses  filled  with  Palm8,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Pandanus, 
Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

Luther  Burbank’s  latest  and  best  production.  We  are 
the  introducers  and  can  furnish  first-class  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  500  acres  in  nursery  stock— shade  trees, 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small  fruit  plants,  in 
fact  anything  you  can  ask  for.  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate 
picture  of  October  Purple  Plum,  free.  Write  to-day. 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  Box  10,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

AND  GET  FRESH,  HEALTHY  STOCK  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Harrison’s  goods  are  grown  In  Harrison’s  Nurseries. 
THE  VICTOR  PEACH,  earliest,  very  hardy,  fine 
large  fruit,  good  shipper.  THE  KIEFER  I  EAR— 
great  money  maker,  vigorous,  productive,  handsome  fruit; 
ripens  late,  keeps  long.  Get  Particulars  of  these  and  other 
fruits,  strawberries,  asparagus,  Ac.  NEW  CA TAIaMjUK  r KKK, 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 
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suitable  for  Oklahoma.  Bartlett  Is  one 
of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best  of  all, 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  good  pear  every 
way,  except  that  it  is  more  subject  to 
blight  than  some  others.  Sheldon  is  a 
good  one,  and  so  is  Bose.  Kieffer,  al¬ 
though  poor  in  quality,  is  very  profit¬ 
able.  It  bears  early  and  constantly,  and 
looks  remarkably  well.  Lawrence  is 
about  the  latest  very  good  pear.  Angou- 
leme  is  the  best  for  profit,  if  dwarf  trees 
are  to  be  planted. 

3.  The  same  apples  that  are  standard 
market  kinds  in  Kansas  and  Missouri 
are  the  ones  to  plant  in  Oklahoma.  The 
Ben  Davis  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  profit.  Jonathan  is  good,  but  ripens 
a  little  early,  and  must  not  be  expected 
to  keep  later  than  December.  York  Im¬ 
perial  is  a  good  keeper,  and  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  well-flavored  apple.  Stark 
is  good,  and  will  keep  later  than  any  of 
those  mentioned.  Winesap  is  very  good, 
but  Stayman  is  even  better,  being  much 
like  it  in  every  way  in  fruit,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  tree. 


Insects  in  Stored  Grain. 

Every  year,  about  this  time,  we  re¬ 
ceive  letters  from  farmers  who  are 
troubled  with  insects  in  their  stored 
grain.  The  insects  that  work  in  the 
grain  bin  often  do  a  great  deal  of  dam¬ 
age  before  they  are  discovered.  All 
grain  bins  should,  of  course,  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  before  the  new  grain  is 
put  in.  If  the  weevils  appear,  there  are 
two  ways  of  killing  them.  Raising  the 
temperature  to  140  degrees  will  destroy 
them,  but  that  is  hardly  practicable  in 
most  granaries.  The  most  effective 
remedy  is  found  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
This  is  a  powerful  poison;  it  is  quite 
inflammable,  and  must  not  be  used  near 
an  open  fire.  When  put  at  the  top  of 
the  bin,  it  volatilizes,  and  the  gas  being 
heavier  than  air,  sinks  through  the 
whole  mass  of  grain  without  injuring 
it.  The  usual  application  is  about  1  y2 
pound  of  bisulphide  to  a  ton  of  grain 
in  a  tight  bin.  More  should  be  used 
when  the  bins  are  open.  The  bisulphide 
may  be  put  in  shallow  pans  or  saucers, 
and  thus  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  bin;  then  close  the  top  and  throw 
a  blanket  over  to  exclude  the  air,  leav¬ 
ing  it  alone  for  24  hours. 

Market  for  Willow  Timber. 

IV.  A.  M.,  Hickory  Valley,  Tenn.—L  own  a 
large  lot  of  beautiful  willow  timber  here; 
the  trees  are  from  four  to  12  inches 
through,  very  straight  and  long.  This 
timber  is  on  land  I  wish  to  clean  up  for 
farming.  I  wish  also  to  utilize  the  timber 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  order  to  do  this 
I  thought  probably  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  start  a  manufacturing  plant  of 
some  kind,  as  I  have  plenty  of  portable 
power  any  way.  I  had  thought  I  might 
make  baseball  bats,  but  I  am  informed 
that  willow  has  almost  gone  out  for  mak¬ 
ing  bats,  so  must  find  something  else. 

Ans. — There  is  a  good  demand  yet  for 
baseball  bats,  Indian  clubs  and  dumb¬ 
bells  made  of  good  willow  timber.  The 
dealers  in  these  articles  in  New  York 
generally  buy  their  goods  of  a  large 
manufacturer  in  Massachusetts,  and 
would  not  be  likely  to  deal  direct  with 
the  farmer  for  the  manufactured  goods. 
It  would  hardly  pay  any  one  but  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  try  to  manufacture  these  things 
for  the  market.  It  would  be  wiser  to  sell 
the  timber  to  the  manufacturers,  who 
are  generally  ready  to  buy  a  first-class 
sample  of  willow. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

N.  D.  J.,  Arcadia,  Tex.— Will  you  ask  the 
Hope  Farm  man  to  inform  me  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  potato  crop? 

Ans. — To  those  who  have  never  used 
nitrate  of  soda,  we  will  say  that  it  looks 
very  much  like  coarse  salt,  and  is  usual¬ 
ly  moist,  becoming  caked  or  sticky  if 
permitted  to  remain  in  a  damp  place. 
We  used  it  on  potatoes  during  a  very 
severe  drought,  when  th  plants  were 
beginning  to  turn  yellow  and  to  stop 
growing.  It  was  scattered  by  hand 
along  the  rows,  about  six  inches  away 
from  the  plants.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put 
it  too  close  to  the  plant,  or  to  broad¬ 


cast  it  over  the  foliage,  as  it  will  burn 
•the  leaves  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  best  time  to  apply  it  is  just  before 
a  good  shower.  It  may,  however,  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in,  or  damp  soil  may  be  plowed 
over  it.  We  scattered  some  directly  on 
top  of  the  ground,  and  found  that  it 
slowly  disappeared.  The  light  dews  dis¬ 
solved  it,  so  that  in  about  10  days  it 
could  not  be  seen.  This  nitrate  is  a 
very  soluble  and  powerful  form  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  It  promotes  a  quick  growth,  and 
gives  life  and  vigor  to  the  plants.  Too 
much  of  it  is  an  objection,  as  this  makes 
a  rank,  heavy  growth,  driving  the  crop 
more  to  vine  than  tuber. 

The  Asparagus  Rust. 

11.  C.  M.,  Connecticut. — How  early  in  the 
Fall  is  it  safe  to  mow  an  asparagus  bed 
that  is  infested  with  the  rust?  Is  this 
treatment  (mowing  and  burning  the  tops) 
a  preventive  of  the  disease? 

Ans. — The  scientists  at  our  experiment 
stations  say  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion  concerning  treatment.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  frequently  sprayed  over  the 
plants,  beginning  as  soon  as  cutting  is 
over,  seems  to  promise  most  relief,  but 
is  by  no  means  an  ideal  treatment.  Cut¬ 
ting  the  plants  in  September,  and  burn¬ 
ing  them  as  soon  as  dry  will,  of  course, 
destroy  myriads  of  tne  spores. 

Fertilizer  for  Early  Potatoes. 

G.  C.  S.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.— I  have  a  10- 
acre  field  that  was  in  early  potatoes  this 
year,  and  now  has  a  fine  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  that  I  wish  to  plow  under  in  early 
Spring,  and  plant  to  early  potatoes.  It  is 
good  bottom  land.  What  kind  of  fertilizer 
would  you  recommend  to  force  a  very 
early  crop  of  potatoes?  Owing  to  the 
heavy  crop  of  clover,  will  it  be  necessary 
to  use  ammonia?  How  would  S.  C.  rock 
and  potash  do,  and  how  much  per  acre? 

Ans. — We  have  not  found  it  advisable 
generally  to  follow  potatoes  with  pota¬ 
toes.  This  year  the  crop  following  pota¬ 
toes  was  badly  covered  with  scab,  al¬ 
though  we  are  convinced  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  sulphur  at  the  time  of  planting 
would  have  helped  it.  The  Crimson 
clover  plowed  under  in  the  Spring  will 
not  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  potato 
crop  until  warm  weather  sets  in.  The 
ammonia  must  be  broken  up  and  formed 
into  nitrate  before  the  nitrogen  can  be 
fully  available.  That  is  why  the  best 
fertilizers  for  early  potatoes  contain  a 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  at 
once  available,  and  will  push  the  crop 
during  the  cooler  weather.  We  would 
certainly  add  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
potash  and  dissolved  rock.  A  mixture 
of  400  pounds  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
muriate  of  potash,  and  1,200  pounds  of 
dissolved  rock,  will  give  your  potatoes 
plenty  of  food  in  connection  with  the 
clover.  We  would  use  all  above  600 
pounds  per  acre  that  we  could  afford, 
applied  in  the  drill. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

“Red  Hot”  Fairs. — That  seems  to  be 
a  good  title  for  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  fair, 
if  we  may  believe  newspaper  reports: 

Among  the  attractions  on  the  midway 
are  the  “Man  Venus,”  Veno,  the  living 
corpse;  Boseo,  half  man  and  half  snake; 
a  Lehigh  County  three-legged  heifer, 
which  the  owner  has  appropriately  named 
“Dreyfus,”  which  is  German  for  three  foot; 
the  portrayal  of  the  burning  of  a  Texas 
fiend  at  the  stake  and  numerous  other 
shows  of  high  and  low  order.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  the  day  100  barrels  of 
beer  were  disposed  of  at  the  hotel  on  the 
grounds.  This  means  about  50,000  glasses. 

Some  of  the  attractions  at  other  fairs 
have  been  equally  warm.  In  one  case 
a  man  permitted  himself  to  be  buried 
alive.  He  had  a  tin  tube  through  which 
he  “spoke  from  the  grave!” 

Turkestan  Alfalfa.  —  The  papers 
have  had  much  to  say  lately  about 
Turkestan  Alfalfa,  a  new  variety  of  this 
plant,  which  was  imported  from  central 
Asia  in  1897.  It  was  thought  that  this 
variety  of  Alfalfa  would  prove  better, 
especially  in  the  Far  West,  than  the 
homegrown  seed.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  writes  us  that  it  has  proved 
more  resistant  to  cold  than  the  variety 


previously  seeded,  which  came  from 
Chili  by  way  of  California.  It  seems 
also  to  stand  the  drought  rather  better. 
The  yield,  however,  is  reported  slightly 
less  than  that  of  the  old  variety.  All  the 
seed  brought  into  the  country  has  been 
distributed  by  the  Government,  except  a 
small  quantity  which  may  be  held  for 
planting.  This  imported  seed  was  full 
of  weed  seed;  so  much  so,  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  been  unable  to  clean  it 
thoroughly.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  we  saw  a  plot  of  this 
Turkestan  Alfalfa  growing  by  the  side 
of  the  homegrown  seed.  It  was  in  every 
way  inferior  to  the  American  Alfalfa. 
The  growth  was  shorter,  the  plants  were 
not  so  healthy,  and  the  stand  was  in¬ 
ferior.  Homegrown  seed  seems  to  be 
plenty  good  enough  for  American  grow¬ 
ers,  except  possibly  those  in  the  drought 
sections  of  the  Middle  West. 

Town  Fairs. — The  Mirror  and  Farmer 
makes  an  excellent  plea  for  the  small 
country  fair,  which  was  formerly  held 
in  the  farming  towns: 

A  plea  for  the  old-time  town  fair  Is  more 
timely  than  ever,  on  account  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  enterprises  towards  the  center 
of  population  and  trade.  We  notice  this 
tendency  In  religious,  educational  and  so¬ 
cial  matters,  and  any  worthy  cause  that 
calls  people  together  even  for  a  day  in  our 
country  towns  is  a  matter  for  encourage¬ 
ment.  This,  however,  is  not  their  sole 
claim  for  recognition.  They  are  in  one 
sense  Old  Home  day  occasions,  when  old 
residents  return  to  the  scene  of  their 
former  experiences.  Neighborhood  ties 
are  strengthened  and  town  pride  awakened. 
The  boys  are  made  to  see  new  attractions 
in  the  old  farm  home,  and  the  girls  have 
their  isolated  life  broken  up  by  the  socia¬ 
bility  afforded.  We  believe  the  town  fair 
is  nearer  the  original  idea  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  fair  than  any  other  held  to-day,  and 
it  should  be  encouraged  and  promoted. 

That  is  sound  sense — every  bit  of  it. 
Those  little  fairs  were  good  and  whole¬ 
some.  The  street  fairs  in  the  towns 
promised  well,  but  they  have  been 
largely  given  up  to  fake  shows  and  ad¬ 
vertising  schemes. 

Natural  Gas  and  Water. — Suits 
have  been  begun  at  Marion,  Ind.,  to 
prevent  a  pipe-line  company  from  car¬ 
rying  natural  gas  out  of  that  region  for 
the  benefit  of  Chicago  consumers.  The 
plaintiffs  say  that  it  is  desired  to  retain 
for  the  benefit  of  citizens  of  Indiana  the 
natural  gas  found  in  their  State,  and 
they  wish  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  carrying  it  outside  the  State  limits. 


A  law  passed  in  1889  prohibited  the  pip¬ 
ing  of  gas  from  the  State,  but  this  was 
pronounced  unconstitutional.  The  pres¬ 
ent  suits  are  designed  to  secure  a  ju¬ 
dicial  settlement  of  the  question.  Simi¬ 
lar  questions  with  regard  to  water  are 
arising  in  England,  in  cases  where  the 
sources  of  local  supply  have  been  tapped 
by  outside  consumers,  and  the  County 
Councils  Association  is  now  trying  to 
ascertain  how  it  may  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
tect  taxpayers  in  their  rights  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  water  supply.  This  is  a  question 
which  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  this 
country. .  Year  after  year  the  great 
cities  are  forced  to  extend  the  territory 
from  which  they  obtain  their  water 
supply,  and  rural  communities  may  find 
themselves  suffering  from  a  costly  water 
famine  if  the  natural  supply  is  thus  en¬ 
tirely  diverted.  Frequent  dry  seasons 
and  diminishing  forests  already  give 
reason  for  a  careful  use  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  water  supply. 


“ Pride  Goeth 

'Before  a  Fall.” 

Some  proud  people  think  they  are  strong, 
ridicule  the  idea  of  disease,  neglect  health, 
let  the  blood  run  demon,  and  stomach,  kid¬ 
neys  and  liver  become  deranged.  Take 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  you  voill  prevent 
the  fall  and  save  your  pride. 
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Memory=Points  About 
Singer  Sewing=Machines. 

SOLD  ON  INSTALMENTS.  .  . 

OLD  MACHINES  EXCHANGED. 

We  make  but  one  grade  of  product,  admitted  to  be 
the  best  ;  hence  attempts  at  imitation. 

We  deal  directly  with  the  people,  through  our  own 
employees  all  over  the  world,  selling  800,000  machines 
annually.  We  do  not  sell  to  dealers  nor  vhrough 
department  stores. 

If  You  Buy  a  Singer 

You  get  an  up-to-date  machine,  built  on  honor,  to  wear 
a  lifetime. 

You  get  it  for  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  a  machine 
can  be  furnished. 

You  will  receive  careful  instruction  from  a  competent 
teacher  at  your  home. 

You  can  obtain  necessary  accessories  direct  from  the 
Company’s  offices. 

You  will  get  prompt  attention  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
our  offices  are  everywhere,  and  we  give  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  customers,  no  matter  where  their  machines 
may  have  been  purchased. 

You  will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing-machine 
manufacturers  in  the  world,  having  an  unequaled  ex¬ 
perience  and  an  unrivaled  reputation  to  maintain  — 
the  strongest  guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Salesrooms  in  Every  City  in  the  World. 
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The  Emperor  Peach,  recently  intro¬ 
duced  by  Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  was  one  of  the  few 
new  varieties  that  came  through  the 
past  hard  Winter  in  good  shape.  Two 
young  trees  under  observation,  bloomed 
freely  and  ripened  a  small  crop  of  fine 
yellow  freestone  peaches  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  habit  and  foliage  resemble  the 
Bate  Crawford.  The  peaches  on  these 
young  trees,  which  had  not  the  best  of 
care,  were  neither  as  large  nor  so  well- 
flavored  as  the  Crawford  at  its  best,  but 
they  were  very  good  for  the  season. 
The  introducers  give  the  season  as  late 
October.  Possibly  these  neglected  trees 
ripened  their  fruits  ahead  of  the  proper 
season,  and  before  full  development. 

A  New  Ornamental  Tobacco,  Nico- 
tiana  Sylvestris. — The  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties  of  field  tobacco  are  very  stately 
plants  when  in  bloom.  A  group  of 
plants  selected  for  seed  is  sure  to  attract 
attention  in  any  commercial  tobacco 
field.  The  immense  corymbs  of  rosy, 
trumpet-like  blossoms,  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  but  it  is  never  seen  here  in  gar¬ 
dens  as  a  decorative  plant.  In  northern 
Europe,  where  tobacco  is  not  cultivated 
for  profit,  several  species  have  long  been 
grown  for  ornamental  purposes,  and 
many  experiments  in  hybridization  have 
been  carried  on  between  the  various 
forms.  Nicotiana  aflinis  and  N.  colossea 
have  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for 

the  last  few  years,  and  are  gaining  in 

* 

favor.  Aflinis  grows  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  pure 
white,  very  sweet-scented  flowers,  near¬ 
ly  three  inches  across.  It  is  particularly 
fragrant  in  the  evening.  It  is  effective 
and  desirable  in  the  garden,  and  is  used 
to  some  extent  for  window  culture  in 
Winter.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed, 
and  cuttings  rooted  in  September,  bloom 
freely  in  the  Winter.  Colossea  is  a  ver¬ 
itable  giant,  growing  about  six  feet 
high.  It  has  immense  leaves,  rose  or 
violet  when  young,  but  changing  when 
mature  to  green,  with  red  nerves.  Co¬ 
lossea  variegata  is  a  variety  of  the  above 
having  the  leaves  deeply  edged  with 
white.  The  seeds  of  Colossea  are  scarce 
and  high-priced,  and  in  our  experience 
have  very  low  germinating  qualities. 
Nicotiana  sylvestris  is  a  new  form, 
whether  a  typical  species  or  a  garden 
hybrid,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  certainly 
very  fine  as  seen  growing  in  quantity  on 
the  trial  grounds  of  J.  L.  Childs,  Floral 
Park,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  A.  Burpee,  Ford- 
hook,  near  Doylestown,  Pa.  It  grows 
about  five  feet  high,  with  very  symmet¬ 
rical  foliage.  The  blooms  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  They  are 
pure  white,  star-shaped,  and  have  tubes 
about  six  inches  long.  They  are  fairly 
fragrant  in  the  evening.  A  bed  or  hedge 
of  Sylvestris  in  good  form  would  make 
a  splendid  background  for  dwarf, 
bright-colored  plants.  Sylvestris  will 
probably  be  offered  next  Spring. 

Bush  Fruits. — A  reader  in  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  asks  several  questions 
about  bush  fruits,  which  are  answered 
by  Prof.  Van  Deman  as  follows: 

Miller  and  Marlboro  are  about  a  week 
earlier,  and  Loudon  is  of  about  the  same 
season,  as  Cuthbert.  In  productiveness 
there  is  little  difference  between  the 
four  kinds  in  most  sections,  unless  it 
be  that  Cuthbert  and  Loudon  bear  a 
little  better  than  Miller  and  Marlboro. 
Early  Harvest  is  a  blackberry  of  about 
the  same  size  as  Taylor,  is  much  better 
in  quality,  and  is  more  than  a  week 
earlier,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy  in  plant. 
However,  it  may  do  very  well  on  Prince 
Edward  Island.  It  will  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  the  tops  are  laid  down  and  cov¬ 
ered  in  Winter.  Wilson  and  Early  King 
are  both  very  early,  but  tender  except 
in  a  mild  climate  or  when  covered.  Kan¬ 
sas  is  about  the  best  blackcap  raspberry 
for  general  use  and  in  all  climates. 


DROUGHT-RESISTANT  APPLES. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Ragland,  of  Pilot  Point, 
Texas,  sends  us  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  note: 

I  am  experimenting  with  various 
fruits,  especially  apples,  to  determine 
their  value  for  our  southern  climate.  I 
have  long  held  the  opinion  that  a  race 
of  apples  can  be  found  or  produced  from 
southern  seedlings  that  will  resist  the 
heat  and  drought  of  such  climates  as 
that  of  Texas.  I  have  one  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  new  seedling  originating  in 
Georgia.  It  came  to  me  about  10  years 
ago  from  the  nursery  of  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  billed  as  Wallace- 
Howard.  When  it  reached  bearing  age 
I  was  convinced  that  it  was  not.  1 
sent  samples  of  fruit  and  a  description 
of  the  tree  to  Mr.  Berckmans.  He  said 
that  it  was  not  Wallace-Howard,  but  he 
was  unable  to  identify  it.  The  tree  is  a 
vigorous,  upright  grower,  and  retains 
foliage  till  very  late  in  the  Fall.  Heat 
and  drought — one  drought  of  60  days’ 
duration  just  ended — had  no  perceptible 
deleterious  effect  upon  this  variety.  The 
fruit  is  very  large,  oblate,  green  with 
faint  red  stripe;  ripens  here  during 
September. 

The  other  apple  I  purchased  from  a 
local  nurseryman,  who  labeled  it 
Smith’s  Cider;  when  it  commenced  to 
bear  I  found  I  had  something  else,  bet¬ 
ter  than  Smith’s.  1  have  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  trying  to  locate  it,  but  so  far 


GROSH  OR  WESTERN  BEAUTY  APPLE 

Mr.  James  Ryan,  of  Allegheny  Co., 
Pa.,  sends  a  sample  of  an  apple  which  he 
says  is  locally  known  as  English  Rambo. 
it  is  properly  called  Grosh,  although  it 
is  much  more  generally  known  as  West¬ 
ern  Beauty,  and  in  some  degree  as  Big 
Rambo,  Ohio  Beauty,  Musgrove  and  a 
few  other  synonyms.  English  Rambo  I 
have  never  before  heard  applied  to  it. 
That  is  one  of  the  synonyms  of  Domine. 
It  is  not  strange  that  it  is  called  Big 
Rambo,  for  the  habit  of  the  tree  is  much 
like  that  of  the  true  Rambo,  and  the 
fruit  is  somewhat  similar  in  shape, 
color,  flavor  and  season,  but  is  very 
much  larger.  It  is  an  apple  of  most  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  of  both  tree  and  fruit, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  being  In  every 
family  orchard.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
flavored  apples  of  its  season,  and  I 
think,  better  than  Rambo,  being  rich 


subacid,  very  agreeable,  and  the  flesh 
tender  and  juicy.  It  is  large,  flat, 
smooth  and  regular  in  shape,  except 
that  one  side  is  usually  a  little  larger 
than  the  other.  The  stem  is  short  and 
the  calyx  large  and  open.  The  color  is 
greenish  yellow,  with  abundant  stripes 
and  splashes  of  pale  red.  The  tree  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  the  leaves  very 
large. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  this  va¬ 
riety  was  in  southern  Ohio,  in  the  or¬ 
chards  of  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  the  great 
pomologist,  who  esteemed  it  in  his  day 
as  one  of  the  best  Fall  apples.  In  my 
own  orchard  in  Kansas,  and  wherever  I 
have  seen  it,  I  have  found  it  to  be 
among  the  most  satisfactory  apples  of 
its  season,  and  fully  to  maintain  the 
original  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
in  1867. 

Its  history  dates  back  to  about  1815, 
when,  according  to  information  obtained 
by  Charles  Downing  from  members  of 
the  Grosh  family  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
original  tree  was  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  John  Grosh,  and  planted  at  Mariet¬ 
ta,  in  that  State,  where  it  was  still 
standing  in  1877.  By  some  means  un¬ 
known  to  the  pomologists  west  of  the 
Alleghenys,  it  was  found  by  them  in 
Ohio  about  1850,  or  perhaps  earlier.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  some  one  had  taken 
the  grafts  westward  from  Pennsylvania, 
without  leaving  any  record  of  the  fact. 
Not  knowing  the  original  name,  Grosh, 


PRUNINGS. 

Dr.  Ragland,  of  Texas,  classes  Hender¬ 
son’s  Bush  Lima  as  a  drought-resisting 
plant.  Through  the  recent  fearful  drought, 
it  has  produced  a  fair  crop. 

How  could  you  permit  Chas.  A.  Green  to 
say,  page  671,  “I  do  not  know  that  Black 
Tartarian  was  known  35  years  ago,”  and 
he  an  old  nurseryman?  Downing  says  of 
it:  “Introduced  into  England  about  1796, 
and  brought  thence  to  this  country.” 

H.  L.  F. 

Late-bearing  Strawberries.— Regard¬ 
ing  late-bearing  strawberry  plants,  no  va¬ 
riety  has  shown  a  tendency  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  worth 
noticing,  although  1  have  had  many  in¬ 
stances  of  the  kind.  It  seems,  in  some 
cases,  to  come  from  an  early  ripening  of 
the  plant  by  drought,  followed  by  rains, 
which  start  it  into  new  activity,  but  this 
cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  rule.  I  have 
three  of  the  large  everbearing  French  va¬ 
rieties,  sent  me  by  the  Government,  which 
I  shall  observe  with  interest  next  year.  I 
have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  at¬ 


have  failed.  The  pomologist  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Taylor, 
cannot  name  it.  Mr.  Munson,  of  Deni¬ 
son,  says  that  it  is  unknown  to  him.  The 
tree  is  not  quite  so  good  as  the  other 
referred  to,  but  is  a  healthy  moderate 
grower;  fruit  irregular  —  some  pear 
shape,  others  obovate  and  oblate,  is 
striped  with  red,  a  delicious  table  apple 
and  a  good  cooker  too.  My  observation 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good 
many  varieties  of  northern  or  eastern 
origin  are  almost  or  quite  valueless 
here.  I  also  find  that  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  help  our  trees  to  weather  the 
stress  of  long  periods  of  drought. 


which  the  variety  had  in  its  natH 
State,  and  supposing  it  to  be  of  wester 
origin,  the  name  Beauty  of  the  Wei 
was  given  to  it,  and  this  was  soon  shori 
ened  to  Western  Beauty.  A  careful  con 
parison  by  me,  this  year,  of  specimen 
from  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  unde 
the  original  name,  and  from  Ohio  an 
Indiana,  as  well  as  the  one  just  receive< 
confirm  me  in  the  identity  of  the  variet 
under  these  and  otuer  names  by  whic 
it  is  known.  All  who  have  this  appli 
under  whatever  name,  should  hereafte 
call  it  Grosh,  and  not  be  afraid  to  re< 
ommend  it  for  general  cultivation. 

II.  e.  van  deman. 


tempt  experiments  with  a  view  to  obtain¬ 
ing  a  profitable  late  crop.  m.  crawford. 

Ohio. 

I  have  quite  a  quantity  of  Carman  No. 
3  potatoes  in  my  cellar,  and  they  are  a 
sight  to  look  at.  I  shall  not  use  phosphate 
on  them  next  year,  as  they  grow’  too  large. 
No.  1  grow  smaller,  and  are  better  quality, 
but  not  so  good  in  form. 

O.  H.  ALEXANDER. 

The  Robison  Blackberry  is  a  native 
variety,  but  very  hardy,  and  will  stand 
fully  as  much  frost  as  the  Wilson,  Min- 
newaski,  and  Kittatinny.  It  is  beyond 
question  the  finest  blackberry  I  have  ever 
grown,  all  points  considered. 

Texas.  james  nimon. 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Gideon  sends  another  ex¬ 
cellent  new  seedling  apple  of  high  quality. 
He  says: 

“It  was  the  first  crop,  only  a  few  on  the 
tree,  and  the  one  sent  was  the  smallest  by 
one-half.  I  have  hopes  that  it  will  keep 
well  into  Winter.  The  tree  is  perfection, 
though  stripped  of  its  foliage  several  years 
by  the  great  deluge  of  caterpillars.” 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


m 


IS  THE  STAND A_R  D 


STUM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS, !\  ... 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EEI 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA.ILL  - CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


UfCI  I  DRILLING 

WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sill's.  Witli  engines  orhorRe  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

You  can  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring  by  means  of  this 
engine. 

RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Send  your  conditions 
for  catalogue  and  guar¬ 
anteed  estimates. 


A  GOOD  WIND  MILL. 

Lasts  a  life  time. 

Don’t  buy  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear 
and  malleable  Iron  frame.  Write 
for  full  information  and  catalog. 

Mast,  Foos  &.  Co. 

II  River  St.  Springfield,  Ohio, 


SAWMILL  and  ENGINES 

h.  wonderful  Improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Glg-Bac  k.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  time*  as  fast 
ac  any  other  In  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing  ;  great  saving  In  power  and  wear.  Oata- 
ilogue  and  prices  free.  4  Also  Spring  Harrow*, 
I  Cultivators,  Coro  Planters,  Shellera,  etc,  r 
,  Mention  thU  paper.  ^  _  .  _ 

>  KERCH  St,  DKOMOOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Dewey  Day. — There  was  a  great  time 
in  New  York  when  Dewey  came  home. 
It  is  well  enough  to  read  about  this 
great  celebration,  but  only  those  who 
saw  the  vast  crowds  and  heard  the 
cheering  can  realize  what  it  meant. 
The  great  city  was  crowded  with  people 
who  came  from  all  over  the  country  to 
see  Dewey.  There  were  flags  every¬ 
where — you  could  see  hundreds  of  them 
from  any  position  on  the  main  streets. 
Hope  Farm  is  about  seven  miles  back 
from  the  Hudson  River.  Our  people 
wanted  to  see  the  naval  parade,  so  they 
hitched  up  the  horses  and  drove  to  a 
point  below  Fort  Lee,  on  the  west  shore, 
nearly  opposite  Grant’s  tomb.  Major 
and  Dan  pulled  the  market  wagon,  and 
Frank  followed  with  the  buggy.  The 
big  flag  was  draped  over  the  market 
wagon,  and  smaller  flags  made  a  gay 
show.  It  was  a  30-mile  drive,  all  told. 
They  took  a  big  basket  of  lunch  along. 
It  seemed  as  though  all  northern  New 
Jersey  had  turned  out.  The  shore  was 
black  with  people,  and  across  the  river 
at  Grant’s  Tomb  there  was  a  mighty, 
yelling  army.  The  whistles  shrieked, 
the  cannon  boomed,  and,  witn  a  great 
parade  and  show  of  flags,  Dewey  came 
sailing  home. 

Fighting  Farmers.  —  As  I  walked 
among  those  great  crowds  and  saw  the 
vast  military  possibilities  of  this  coun¬ 
try  displayed,  I  kept  asking  myself: 
“What  bearing  does  all  this  have  on  the 
plain,  hard-working  farmers  of  the 
country?”  Farming  is  a  quiet,  peaceful 
occupation.  War  and  fighting  come 
harder  on  the  farmer  than  on  any  other 
class,  for  in  the  end  he  will  pay  most  of 
the  cost,  while  handlers  will  hold  most 
of  the  speculative  profits  of  war.  I  am 
down  on  war.  I  have  had  all  I  want  of 
it.  Go  back  to  the  New  England  town 
where  I  was  born,  and  you  will  find  the 
graves  of  my  father  and  two  of  his 
brothers — killed  in  the  Civil  War.  I 
have  another  uncle  who  is  drawing  a 
well-deserved  pension  for  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  front  as  one  of  Berdan’s 
sharpshooters.  I  claim,  therefore,  that 
I  have  some  right  from  my  pedigree  to 
give  an  opinion  on  war.  A  man  once 
explained  to  me  how  I  could  secure  a 
pension,  but  I  would  be  ashamed  of  my¬ 
self  to  ask  the  Government  for  help  on 
such  a  slim  pretext.  I  consider  that 
these  four  men  did  about  all  the  fighting 
that  one  family  should  be  expected  to  do 
until  the  Bud’s  grandchildren  are  men 
grown.  I  know  what  it  means  to  have 
homes  broken  up,  and  children  scat¬ 
tered,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of 
lead  and  steel  in  the  manufacture  of 
widows  and  orphans.  My  father  and  his 
brothers  went  to  war  for  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  holy  cause.  They  didn’t  go 
for  the  fun  of  it  or  to  see  “life”  by 
killing  somebody,  or  to  get  some  soft 
job  after  the  war  was  over.  That’s  the 
only  sort  of  fight  your  true-blooded 
American  should  get  into,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion. 

Market  Wars.— One  of  my  neighbors 
says  I  am  a  pretty  cold-blooded  Ameri¬ 
can  because  I  can’t  see  the  great  results 
that  are  to  follow  when  our  soldiers 
have  whipped  the  Filipinos.  According 
to  his  view  that  is  going  to  make  quite 
a  difference  in  the  sale  of  crops  from 
Hope  Farm.  We  are  after  new  markets, 
he  says.  This  “new  foreign  market” 
talk  doesn’t  hit  me  as  it  used  to.  Our 
great  exporters  have  been  working  hard 
for  our  export  trade  in  meat,  bran,  iron 
and  steel.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
these  articles  are  all  higher  in  price  to 
the  American.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
if  the  American  farmer  wishes  to  fight 
for  a  market  he  can  find  a  good  chance 
to  pull  his  coat  right  at  home.  The 
frauds  and  adulterators  who  are  putting 
“bulk”  and  poison  into  our  food  will 
give  them  the  stiffest  sort  of  a  fight. 
The  rumshops  are  stealing  more  money 
from  the  farmers  of  this  country  than 
our  whole  foreign  trade  comes  to.  They 


take  the  money  that  should  go  to  buy 
food,  fuel  and  clothing.  If  a  man  feel 
like  “fighting  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
old  flag”  let  him  turn  himself  loose  on 
the  saloon  question.  It’s  a  queer  thing, 
but  I  have  seen  fine,  strong  men  who 
would  yell  and  hurrah  at  a  political 
speech,  but  how  they  will  haul  in  their 
horns  when  some  one  asks  them  to  sign 
a  protest  against  the  local  saloon! 

Inspiration. — There  seems  to  be  some 
peculiar  thing  about  this  fighting  the 
enemy,  whether  that  enemy  be  soldier, 
saloon  or  soil.  The  quality  known  as 
inspiration,  enthusiasm,  “craze,”  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  good  fight  or  a  half¬ 
hearted  one.  There  is  a  principle  called 
“avinin”  in  oats  which  gives  a  horse 
vigor  and  spirit.  You  can’t  get  it  in 
any  other  combination  of  grain.  The 
horse  doesn’t  “feel  his  oats” — he  feels 
his  “avinin.”  It  seems  to  be  much  the 
same  way  with  men  and  women.  There 
are  a  few  hard  plodders  who  hang  on 
like '  bulldogs,  but  most  people  are 
steered  through  life,  not  by  something 
they  can  actually  measure  and  control, 
but  by  inspiration,  thought  or  imagina¬ 
tion.  There  is  something  vigorous  and 
stirring  about  the  thought  of  war  and 
great  National  power.  We  can  imagine 
more  things  about  the  sword  than  we 
can  about  the  prosaic,  humdrum  mission 
of  the  hoe  and  plow.  The  sword  is 
strong  because  the  particles  of  steel  in  it 
press  close  together  with  a  mighty  force. 
A  sword  of  pine  would  quickly  breaK  be¬ 
cause  the  particles  are  loosely  put  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  the  force  of  cohesion  that 
makes  the  sword  hard  and  true.  Just 
the  same  with  a  family,  home  or  nation. 
It’s  the  way  they  get  together  for  true 
or  false  ideals  that  makes  a  home  or  a 
nation  strong  or  weak.  You  take  a 
family  on  a  farm  working  hard  for  a 
wrong  ideal  or  half  working  for  a  good 
one,  and  you  have  a  speck  of  National 
disease  which  may  spread  and  make  a 
bad  spot  unless  you  spray  it  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  of  faith  and  true  am¬ 
bition. 

Sweet  Corn. — Our  last  sweet  corn 
was  sold  September  26.  It  was  Ever¬ 
green,  and  brought  90  cents  per  100.  We 
picked  some  for  home  use  after  that, 
but  none  to  sell.  As  usual,  the  earliest 
and  latest  corn  brought  most  money. 
During  August,  when  everybody  had 
corn,  the  price  fell  to  35  cents.  As  we 
got  closer  to  a  hard  frost  the  price  went 
up.  It  was  the  same  way  with  tomatoes 
— the  money  was  made  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  season.  It  was  once  so  with 
strawberries,  but  the  very  early  varie¬ 
ties  now  come  into  market  with  late 
varieties  from  the  South.  The  very  late 
varieties  pay  us  still — in  fact,  about  the 
best  of  all.  That  is  why  so  many  people 
continue  to  plant  Gandy.  I  used  to 
think  that  it  would  not  pay  us  to  raise 
field  corn.  I  advocated  raising  sweet 
corn— selling  the  ears  and  buying  west¬ 
ern  corn  for  feeding.  The  low  price  for 
the  main  crop  of  sweet  corn  has  upset 
that  theory,  and  I  plan  to  grow  15  acres 
of  field  corn  on  the  new  farm  next  year. 

Cheap  Pork.— We  sold  a  shote  the 
other  day,  dressing  about  75  pounds  at 
eight  cents  a  pound.  What  this  meant 
was  that  the  butcher  gave  us  a  five-dol- 
lar  bill  for  part  of  the  kitchen  swill.  Of 
course,  he  wouldn’t  have  paid  that 
money  for  the  swill  to  be  delivered  in 
barrels,  but  when  it  was  put  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  a  pig  he  was  glad  to  get  it.  I 
started  last  Spring  with  four  little  pigs, 
to  see  how  cheaply  pig  pork  can  be 
made.  They  have  not  had  a  bushel  of 
grain  since  May.  When  the  boys  clean 
out  the  stables  they  often  throw  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  corn  into  the  manure,  but  that  is 
to  make  the  pigs  root  it  over.  These 
pigs  have  had  the  swill  that  got  by  the 
cats  and  the  dog,  and  the  wastes 
weeds,  small  cabbage,  sweet  corn  nub¬ 
bins  and  small  potatoes.  They  have  not 
made  the  growth  they  would  have  made 
had  they  been  grain-fed,  but  they  will 


produce  at  least  $30  worth  of  good, 
sound  pork.  Why  not  keep  50  pigs  next 
year  and  make  money  enough  to  go  to 
Europe?  That’s  the  way  some  folks 
figure.  With  rape  and  sorghum  for  the 
pigs  to  pasture  on  a  part  of  that  scheme 
may  be  possible.  We’ll  see. 

Odd  Mention. — The  cold  weather 
came  with  Dewey,  and  even  the  hot  re¬ 
ception  he  received  could  not  scare  Jack 
Frost  away.  The  leaves  are  turning  red 
and  brown.  It’s  time  to  pick  the  Winter 
apples.  The  stoves  ought  to  be  up  .  . 

.  .  .  We  still  have  several  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  ground.  The 
soil  has  been  so  wet  that  the  digger 
would  not  work.  It  cannot  sift  out  the 
damp  soil,  and  it  clogs.  The  two-horse 
diggers  will  go  through,  but  they  cover 
too  many  potatoes.  We  may  have  to 

come  to  hand  digging  after  all . 

This  is  a  great  season  for  nuts.  We  are 
well  filled  with  chestnuts,  hickories  and 
walnuts.  The  children  just  about  half 
live  on  nuts.  The  crop  is  so  large  that 
there  is  not  much  local  sale.  Towns¬ 
people  seem  to  regard  nuts  as  public 

property . The  frost  has  sent 

the  Potato  beetles  crawling  for  shelter, 
’they  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
tubers  while  they  lasted,  and  next  year 
promises  a  perfect  deluge  of  them.  .  . 

.  .  I  judge  that  coal  will  be  higher 
than  usual  this  Winter.  It’s  time  now 
to  investigate  the  fuel  supply.  We  shall 
burn  all  the  wood  we  can — in  the  big 
stove  and  in  the  open  grate.  I  think 

it  will  pay  to  buy  coal  now . 

The  “new  baby,”  or  calf,  is  thriving 
and  making  a  good  growth.  We  boil  the 
same  brand  of  oatmeal  for  her  that  we 
give  to  the  children.  She  gets  a  small 
quantity  of  skim-milk  and  hot  oatmeal 
gruel.  While  we  don’t  expect  her  to 
give  milk  at  six  months,  we  know  that 
she  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  good  cow. 

II.  w.  c. 

A  Maine  Report.— One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  volumes  of  the  year  is  the  four¬ 
teenth  annual  report  of  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Orono).  This  gives  a  synop¬ 
sis  of  the  more  important  work  clone  at 
the  Station.  Among  other  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  is  one  designed  to'  show  that 
some  crops  are  able  to  make  good  use  of 
the  crude  phosphates.  The  chemists  have 
claimed  that  the  rock  phosphates  must 
first  be  dissolved  or  cut  with  acid,  in  order 
to  make  them  available.  Experiments 
were  conducted  with  such  plants  as  clover, 
turnips,  barley,  oats,  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes,  to  see  if  this  dissolving  is  absolutely 
necessary.  To  part  of  the  crop  dissolved 
rock  was  applied,  while  with  others  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  insoluble  phosphates  were 
used.  There  were  also  check  plots  where 
no  phosphate  at  all  Was  applied.  The  re¬ 
sults  show  that  such  crops  as  turnips, 
ruta-bagas  and  cauliflower  gave  nearly  as 
good  results  with  the  crude  Florida  rock 
as  with  acid  phosphates.  It  is  stated  that 
rye  grown  in  New  Hampshire  gives  nearly 
as  good  results  with  the  crude  rock  as 
with  other  phosphates,  but  most  of  the 
grains  seem  to  require  the  dissolved  rock. 
The  experiment  is  an  interesting  one,  for 
the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  let  certain  crops  in  the  rotation  dis¬ 
solve  our  phosphates  for  us,  and  thus  save 
the  cost  of  the  acid.  The  volume  is  full 
of  interesting  notes  on  butter  making,  di¬ 
gestion  experiments,  horticultural  matters 


and  soil  inoculation.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  several  of  these. 

Alfalfa.— Bulletin  No.  61  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station  (Logan),  gives  a  study 
of  Alfalfa.  This  plant  is  largely  used  in 
the  West,  and  has  given  wonderful  results 
in  the  hands  of  successful  farmers.  It  is 
now  making  its  way  east  slowly  but 
surely,  and  promises  to  be  equally  valu¬ 
able  to  our  small  farmers  along  this  coast. 
This  bulletin  states  that  the  first  cutting 
gave  the  largest  yield,  and  also  the  best 
quality.  It  is  usually  cut  four  times,  the 
first  cutting  being  the  heaviest  although 
with  plenty  of  rain  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  the  last  cutting  will  give  a 
large  amount  of  fodder.  This  bulletin 
seems  to  prove  beyond  question  the  great 
value  of  Alfalfa  as  a  food  for  stock.  It 
gave  remarkable  results,  not  only  for  fat¬ 
tening  steers,  but  when  fed  to  dairy  cows. 


UfAIITCn  to  handle  our  com- 
VfHNICU  piete  line  of  high- 
grade  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases, 
Boiler  Compound,  Paints,  etc., 
and  to  canvass  the  farmers,  thrashers,  mills,  etc., 
for  orders  for  next  Spring  and  Summer  delivery. 
Salary  or  commission.  Address  with  references. 
THE  A.  F.  VOAK  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  US 

IVlotsil  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA,  ILLINOIS 


CHEAP  GOOD  WHEELS 

make  the  wagon  or  vehicle  new  at  a 
mere  nominal  cost. 

$7.50  buys  4  Buggy  Wheels,  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire 
$8.00  buys  4  Carriage  Wheels,  1  In.  Steel  Tlr# 
IT  S  CHEAPER  THAN  REPAIRING. 

In  fact  the  high  quality  of  these  wheels 
makes  repairing  unnecessary.  Also  furn. 
ish  axles  and  set  boxes  when  so  ordered. 
Price  list  No  3.8  and  measuring  nilesfree, 

Wilmington  Wheel  Co.,  ■  Wilmington,  Del. 


.  .Before Buying aNew 

Harness 

»eud  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  (Mtk-fnim«l 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price,  w®  can  oave  you  nwneyj 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Three  Persons 

sit  a.s  easy  as  two  on 
a  buggy  or  cutter  seat 
when  you  use  the 


NEW  I.  D.  SEAT. 


This  little  accommodation  seat  placed  on  the 
seat  of  any  vehicle  increases  its  carrying 
capacity  one-third  without  the  least  discomfort. 
No  cramping  or  crowding.  Requires  no  fasten¬ 
ing.  Folds  up  when  not  in  use.  Desirable  for 
children;  will  hold  heavy  persons.  Sensible, 
cheap,  needed  in  every  conveyance  for  emergency 
or  regular  use.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  will  be 
sent  postpaid  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  Tapestry  Brussels  scat,  8*1.30;  Velvet 
seat,  SI. 55;  Nickel  seat,  8*2.30.  Circulars  free. 
THE  NEW  1.  I).  SEAT  CO.,  Rohrerstown,  l’a. 


BUGGIES, 


Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Phaetons,  Driving  Wagons  and 
Spring  Wagons,  Light  and  Heavy  Harness.  Sold  Direct 
_  to  the  User  by  the  Maker  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Perfect  in  every  detail  of  material,  workmanship  and  finish.  Any  style 
vehicle  sent  anywhere  for  examination  before  purchase.  Wherever  you 
live  you  can  buy  of  us  and  save  money.  We  make  all  the  vehicles  we 
advertise.  Large  free  book  tells  our  plan  in  detail.  Send  for  it. 


EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO.,  13  Eighth  St.,  Goshen  Ind. 


When  you  buy  a 
Lantern 

first  see  the  word 
DIETZ.” 


Dietz  Buckeye  Dash  Lamp 

(WITH  BULL'S  EYE  LENS  ATTACHED  TO  PLATE) 

This  is  a  Lamp  that  seems  to  haste  been  made  exclusively  for  any 
one  of  various  different  duties.  As  a  hand,  wall  or  driving  Lamp, 
it  is  alike  admirable,  giving  a  steady  and  surprising  volume  of  light 
which  is  carried  to  the  right  spot  by  its  dazzling  rejlector.  A  simple 
holder  attaches  it  to  any  vehicle,  and  an  especially  handy  device  op¬ 
erates  the  globe  to  light  and  trim ,  and  further  serves  to  keep  things 
where  they  belong.  IVe  make  an  immense  line  of  Lamps  and  Lan¬ 
terns  and  would  be  glad  to  mail  you  our  Catalogue,  if  you  will  ask 

for  it.  R  E  dietz  COMPANY, 

87  Laight  Street,  ESTABLISHED  III  1810.  NEW  YORK. 
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Many  of  the  Sugar-maple  groves  have  been  severely 
injured  this  year.  The  Forest  worm  stripped  their 
leaves,  and  the  drought  nearly  finished  them.  The 
trees  are  weak  as  a  result  of  this  double  injury. 
Should  they  be  tapped  next  year?  If  animals  were  in 
a  similar  condition,  we  would  surely  give  them  a  good 
rest.  Are  not  trees  living  things  with  needs  of  re¬ 
cuperation? 

* 

The  new  horticultural  trial  grounds  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  are  situated  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Walter  Van  Fleet,  our  new  associate  editor.  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  has  had  many  years’  experience,  and  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture. 
The  new  grounds  are  large  and  well  adapted  to  test¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  fruits.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  will  also 
spend  much  time  in  studying  the  behavior  of  novel¬ 
ties,  as  compared  with  standard  varieties,  in  widely 
separated  localities.  We  confidently  predict  that  this 
feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  become  so  practical  and 
timely  that  it  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  care  to 
keep  up  with  the  horticultural  procession. 

* 

The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Board  of  Health  is  trying  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  milk  in  that  city,  except  from  cows 
that  are  tuberculin-tested.  They  would  bar  out  all 
cows  that  respond  to  that  delicate  test.  No  wonder 
that  the  milk  producers  have  organized  to  resist  such 
a  decree.  The  plan  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  many 
places  seems  to  be  to  draw  the  line  of  danger  at  this 
delicate  test.  The  injustice  of  this  plan  is  evident 
when  we  realize  that  cows  have  responded  to  the  test, 
and  still  continued  to  give  absolutely  wholesome  milk 
for  years.  They  have  kept  at  their  work  until  they 
died  of  other  diseases  or  injuries.  The  test  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  presence  of  tiny  and  harmless  tubercles, 
but  it  does  not  by  any  means  decide  whether  the  milk 
is  injurious  or  wholesome.  Farmers  will  welcome  a 
fair  veterinary  inspection  or  sanitary  regulations,  but 
they  stand  squarely  on  their  rights  when  they  deny 
the  justice  of  this  balancing  their  business  on  the 
point  of  a  needle. 

* 

New  York  gave  Admiral  Dewey  a  great  reception. 
The  big  city  has  always  been  rather  niggardly  in  the 
way  of  public  celebrations,  but  on  this  occasion  she 
outdid  herself.  Millions  thronged  the  dusty  streets, 
and  howled  themselves  hoarse  in  adulation  of  the 
naval  hero.  The  spectacle  of  a  man  doing,  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  way,  the  thing  he  has  been  trained  to  an¬ 
ticipate  for  40  years,  seems  entirely  to  astonish  the 
American  people.  A  number  of  costly  fighting  ma¬ 
chines,  paid  for  by  taxation  of  Spanish  peasants,  were 
smashed  by  some  still  more  costly  machines  paid  for 
by  the  toilers  of  America.  Without  disparaging 
Dewey,  who  is  a  modest  and  effective  man,  of  whom 
any  American  with  red  blood  in  his  veins  may  well 
be  proud,  it  might  be  profitable  to  contrast  him  with 
the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape,  tons  of  which 
were  eaten  by  the  thirsty  crowds  during  the  intervals 
of  cheering  the  military  and  naval  pageants.  He  was, 
also,  a  New  England  man.  His  name  was  Bull.  He 
was  obscure  and  practically  unknown  in  his  lifetime, 
and  died  in  poverty.  He  took  the  wild  and  acrid  fox 
grape,  tamed  it,  and  made  a  thing  of  joy  and  National 
profit  out  of  it.  Forty  years  ago  a  bunch  of  well- 
flavored  grapes  was  a  luxury,  only  to  be  indulged  in 
by  the  wealthy;  now  they  are  retailed  in  basketfuls 
by  the  million,  at  six  pounds  for  a  dime!  The  east¬ 
ern  grape  industry,  founded  almost  wholly  on  the 
adaptability  of  the  Concord  and  its  descendants  to  our 


great  range  of  climate,  is  worth  more  yearly  to  our 
country  than  the  whole  Philippine  Archipelago  is  ever 
likely  to  be.  This  is  a  victory  that  leaves  no  sting — 
that  makes  every  one  richer  and  none  the  poorer.  Is 
it  really  good  civilization  to  laud  the  destroyer  to 
the  skies  and  utterly  neglect  the  creator?  Both  men 
followed  their  chosen  vocation;  both  were  successful 
and  honorable.  One  is  buried  under  honors,  the  other 
never  encouraged  during  life  and  forgotten  in  death. 

* 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  prices  for  cattle  be¬ 
gan  to  go  down,  The  R.  N.-Y.  advised  its  readers  to 
buy  breeding  stock.  It  did  not  seem  possible  for 
prices  to  go  much  lower,  but  they  did,  until  many 
stockmen  quit  the  business  in  disgust,  and  many  val¬ 
uable  herds  were  scattered.  In  the  face  of  falling 
prices,  we  continued  to  advise  the  purchase  of  good 
stock.  It  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  invest  a 
dollar  in  “blood.”  The  men  who  took  this  advice  are 
now  happy,  for  the  live  stock  business  in  this  country 
is  passing  into  the  greatest  “boom”  it  has  ever  known. 
For  several  years  to  come  the  breeding  of  good  beef 
and  dairy  stock  will  be  a  “sure  thing.”  The  high 
prices  for  beef  will  tempt  many  dairymen  to  switch 
from  butter  to  tallow  with  a  beef  bull  engine.  That 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  dairyman  who  has 
built  up  a  fine  herd  should  stick  to  his  type,  and  im¬ 
prove  it  if  possible. 

* 

Recently  a  young  woman  completed  a  bicycle  ride 
of  700  miles  within  84  consecutive  hours,  on  a  coun¬ 
try  road  in  Long  Island.  She  finished  this  nerve-rend¬ 
ing  feat  in  tears  and  hysterics,  bordering  on  collapse, 
and  gained  thereby  a  notoriety  which  she  professes 
greatly  to  dislike.  Of  00111*86  she  was  a  city  girl.  The 
treadmill  toil  of  the  female  sewing-machine  oper¬ 
ators,  in  the  vilest  sweat-shops  of  the  metropolis,  is 
child’s  play  compared  with  such  an  idiotic  waste  of 
vitality.  It  is  in  order  to  remark  that  if  this  young 
woman  had  expended  her  surplus  energies  on  useful 
household  work,  it  would  have  been  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  fitness  of  things  in  general,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  tendency  of  modern  city  life  is  to 
destroy  the  domestic  tastes,  and  thousands  of  girls 
are  growing  up  in  our  large  cities  with  no  more  con¬ 
ception  of  true  home  life,  than  a  hen  has  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Confucius.  It  is  far  different  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  a  closer  contact  with  Nature  is  apt  to  instill 
a  real  liking  for  the  sedate  joys  of  life,  rather  than 
for  a  brief  flash  of  vociferous  publicity. 

* 

December  20,  1896,  Joseph  Wilkins  and  Howard 
Butler  were  apprehended  in  Philadelphia,  while  in  the 
act  of  removing  stamps  from  boxes  containing  oleo. 
Wilkins  was  an  extensive  dealer  in  oleo  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  Butler  a  clerk  in  his  employ.  It  was 
stated  that  the  dealer  had  previously  violated  the 
law  on  numerous  occasions,  being  leniently  dealt  with 
by  the  authorities.  This  time,  however,  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment  and  $1,500  fine, 
his  clerk  receiving  a  sentence  of  four  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  $500  fine.  This  was  in  February,  1898. 
An  appeal  was  taken,  and  an  effort  made  to  prove 
the  law  unconstitutional.  It  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  September  that  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a  final  decision  in  favor  of 
the  Government,  affirming  the  verdict,  and  directing 
the  District  Court  to  enforce  the  sentences  imposed. 
It  seems  hard  that  nearly  two  years’  fighting  should 
be  required  to  secure  punishment  of  a  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  but  there  is  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  this  case  will  furnish  a  precedent  in  dealing  with 
future  breaches  of  the  oleo  laws. 

* 

We  wonder  whether  the  writers  who  urge  the  use 
of  oleo  as  a  worthy  food  product  have  ever  really 
eaten  it  for  any  considerable  period.  The  writer  lived 
for  nearly  two  years  with  a  cooperative  colony  in  a 
southern  State.  The  native  butter  was  scarce,  and  of 
miserable  quality,  our  dairy  was  in  an  embryonic 
state,  and  from  motives  of  economy  it  was  not  deemed 
practicable  to  buy  good  northern  butter.  So  we  tried 
to  content  ourselves  with  oleo  as  a  fat  ration.  Scarce¬ 
ly  one  individual  out  of  300  ever  professed  to  like  it, 
and  many  cases  of  sickness,  treated  by  resident  phy¬ 
sicians,  seemed  to  be  directly  caused  by  eating  the 
oleo.  The  use  of  refined  cotton-seed  oil  in  most  cul¬ 
inary  operations  was  a  decided  relief,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  general  improvement.  We  bought  the 
oleo  directly  from  several  of  the  great  packing  cor¬ 
porations  composing  the  “beef  trust,”  in  quantity, 
paying  a  good  price,  and  demanding  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  manufactured.  We  found  it  necessary  to  make 
frequent  changes  in  the  parties  from  whom  we  pur¬ 
chased  it,  as  the  first  consignments  would  invariably 
be  a  close  imitation  of  butter  in  texture,  taste  and 
odor,  and  evidently  contained  a  high  per  cent  of  real 


butter.  Subsequent  shipments  would  fall  off  rapidly 
in  quality,  until  they  became  too  rank  even  for  our 
degenerated  palates,  when  we  would  try  another 
member  of  the  same  chain  of  factories.  This,  we  have 
heard  since,  is  a  regular  dodge  to  secure  new  custom¬ 
ers,  while  farming  the  older  ones  for  higher  profits. 
Now,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  use  of  in¬ 
testinal  fats  when  openly  sold  and  recommended,  if 
one  become  so  depraved  in  his  tastes  as  to  relish 
such  mixtures,,  but  to  claim  that  oleo,  as  now  put  on 
the  market,  is  a  worthy  substitute  for  meat  and  but¬ 
ter,  is  an  outrage  on  common  experience. 

* 

“The  western  farmer  is  getting  to  be  a  merchant,” 
said  a  western  man  recently. 

“What  does  he  sell?” 

“I  used  the  word  merchant  as  a  descriptive  term 
for  a  man  who  has  the  capacity  for  placing  or  selling 
goods.  The  farmer  has  always  been  a  good  producer, 
but  a  very  poor  seller;  that  is,  he  has  had  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  turning  out  goods,  but  has  lacked  the  capacity 
to  know  how,  when  and  where  to  dispose  of  his  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  best  advantage.  His  chickens,  his  eggs, 
his  grapes,  and  his  larger  crops— of  wheat,  corn,  etc., 
have  been  picked  up  by  the  speculator  and  middle¬ 
man  at  ridiculously  low  prices;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  farmer  has  raised  a  mortgage,  while  the  man  who 
has  made  a  business  of  buying  his  crops  has  raised 
money.  You  will  notice  that  the  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  together.  The  apple  growers  are  comparing 
notes,  and  the  great  wheat  and  corn  belts  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  men  who  can  sell  their  crops  as  well  as 
raise  them.  A  great  many  farmers  last  year  were 
smart  enough  to  store  their  wheat,  and  when  dollar 
wheat  came  into  vogue,  brought  it  out,  and  at  a  good 
profit.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  corn  being  stored  now, 
and  in  other  words  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  ‘feel 
around’  and  get  prices  for  their  goods,  as  opposed  to 
the  old  method  of  letting  it  go  to  the  first  buyer  that 
came  along.” 

* 

BREVITIES. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  blow 
Upon  the  sails  of  your  lost  ship; 

If  1  could  bring  her  home  I  know 
Fresh  hope  would  touch  your  heart  and  lip. 

Long,  long  you’ve  waited  planning  this 
And  that— for  “when  my  ship  comes  home,” 

Far,  far  away  the  vessel  is; 

The  winds  are  weak,  she  may  not  come. 

Perhaps  becalmed,  with  idle  sail. 

She  floats  in  some  dim,  dreamy  bay, 

Or  where  the  savage  waves  assail 
She  pounds  her  seasoned  ribs  away. 

But  hope  and  trust!  Some  day — some  day — 

Up  from  the  depths  your  ship  will  come 
With  guarded  treasure,  and  you’ll  say 
“My  ship  comes  home!  My  ship  comes  home!” 

I*  _ 

Ground  bone  is  good  hog  food. 

Brains  are  sharpened  on  pains. 

Is  the  present  price  of  steel  a  steal? 

Apple  prices  are  likely  to  go  higher. 

Who  can  pound  wisdom  into  penny  fools? 

Why  is  there  a  shortage  of  apple  barrels? 

What  are  the  mites  that  develop  into  rights? 

At  what  age  can  your  little  pigs  crack  corn? 

A  good  reason  for  sowing  rape  in  drills— page  73L 

Reports  are  that  cow  peas  are  standing  more  frost 
than  corn. 

1  his  is  the  season  when  both  politicians  and  chestnuts 
come  in  for  a  roast. 

“How  can  I  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  butter  at  lowest 
cost?”  Buy  a  billy  goat! 

To  liven  the  temperance  dairyman’s  lunch,  the  kick  of 
the  cow  will  provide  milk  punch. 

Hard  when  one  drops  satisfaction  when  he  alights  at 
the  station  of  Old  Age. 

One  day  last  week  brought  two  letters  from  people  who 
want  to  know  about  skunk  farms!  Don’t ! 

Mr.  Clark  Allis  reports  four  “Spring”  lambs  dropped 
September  30.  Some  one  with  a  good  pocketbook  will 
have  lamb  for  Christmas. 

Will  maple-sugar  makers  please  rise  and  report 
progress  on  the  Forest  tent-caterpillar?  It  is  reported 
in  Vermont  that  a  parasite  is  destroying  this  pest. 

Four  Pennsylvania  Congressional  candidates  united  re¬ 
cently  in  an  agreement  not  to  furnish  any  free  beer  or 
liquor  during  their  canvass.  Free  drinks  usually  cost 
the  candidates,  in  the  district  mentioned,  from  $6  000  to 
M0, 000. 

“As  long  as  the  horse  and  the  ox— all  the  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den  in  fact— and  the  heavy  workers  of  the  human  race 
are  exclusive  vegetarians,  it  is  no  use  claiming  that  a 
flesh-and-blood  diet  is  essential  for  the  performance  of 
the  most  onerous  labor.” 

The  Dutch  have  been  carrying  on  a  silent  but  genuine 
war  with  the  Javans  for  300  or  400  years,  and  are  not  yet 
in  peaceable  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Java.  The  na¬ 
tives  have  nothing  to  do  but  fight  and  hide  in  the  bush 
when  pursued.  Can  Uncle  Sam  “beat  the  Dutch?” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — September  27,  fire  devastated  Chickasaw,  I. 
T.  .  .  A  mild  blizzard,  with  snow,  occurred  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  September  27.  .  .  A  tornado  caused  dam¬ 
age  in  the  Norwalk  River  Valley,  Conn.,  September  26, 
injuring  orchards,  timber  and  buildings.  .  .  The  town 
of  New  Madrid,  Ill.,  was  practically  wiped  out  by  fire 
September  27.  .  .  A  railroad  wreck  occurred  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  near  Glasgow,  Mont.,  Septem¬ 
ber  27.  Five  men  were  killed,  and  several  others  injured. 
.  .  A  gas  explosion  in  the  residence  part  of  New  York, 
September  28,  wrecked  one  house,  damaged  two  others, 
killed  one  man,  and  injured  several  passersby.  The  gas 
main  had  been  cracked  by  the  settling  of  the  ground, 
after  a  new  sewer  had  been  built.  .  .  The  Dominion 
Line  steamer  Scotsman,  from  Liverpool  to  Montreal,  was 
wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  between  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland,  September  21;  15  lives  lost.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  were  crowded  on  rocky  cliffs  for  four  days  before 
being  rescued,  nearly  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger. 
While  the  officers  and  regular  crew  of  the  Scotsman  dis¬ 
played  conspicuous  heroism,  a  number  of  the  stokers  and 
firemen  robbed  the  drowning  passengers;  24  of  these  ruf¬ 
fians  are  under  arrest  at  Montreal,  and  nine  were  pun¬ 
ished  at  Liverpool,  England.  .  .  There  were  54  new 
cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Key  West  September  29.  .  .  The 
vicinity  of  Makanda,  Ill.,  is  quarantined  for  smallpox.  .  . 
Capt.  O.  M.  Carter,  convicted  by  court-martial  in  April, 
189S,  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Government  of  vast 
sums,  was  arrested  September  30,  and  taken  to  a  cell  in 
Castle  Williams,  Governor’s  Island.  He  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  dismissal  from  the  army,  to  five  years’  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000.  The  freedom  per¬ 
mitted  Capt.  Carter,  and  the  laxity  in  enforcing  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court-martial,  has  been  regarded  as  a  fla¬ 
grant  scandal.  .  .  Robert  A.  Hinckley,  who  stole  $97,000 
from  a  New  York  bank  in  1884,  evading  justice  ever  since, 
was  recently  arrested  in  British  Columbia.  .  .  Snow  fell 
in  Connecticut  October  2.  It  was  the  coldest  October  2 
registered  since  the  establishment  of  the  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau.  .  .  The  State  Deaf  Mute  Institute,  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  30;  loss  $160,000.  .  . 
The  Dewey  celebration  in  New  York  passed  off  brilliantly, 
with  few  accidents.  It  is  estimated  that  the  visitors 
spent  $5,000,000  in  New  York.  .  .  Sadie  Weisman,  the  girl 
who  was  brutally  treated  by  the  matron  of  the  State  In¬ 
dustrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  at  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  October  3,  after  a  surgical  operation.  In  her 
ante-mortem  statement  she  accused  the  matron,  Mrs. 
Eyler,  of  cruelty.  .  .  The  lumber  yards  of  the  Wheeler 
&  Dusenbury  Company,  at  Endeavor,  Pa.,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  October  3.  Loss  $500,000.  .  .  The  town 
of  Duquen,  Ark.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  2;  loss 
$250,000.  .  .  The  Illinois  Cereal  Company’s  plant,  at 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  2;  loss 
$200,000.  .  .  Chicago’s  Fall  festival  opened  October  4. 
The  city  is  brilliantly  illuminated  and  finely  decorated. 
.  .  .More  than  a  mile  of  the  big  snow  sheds  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  the  Sierras,  near  Emigrant 
Gap,  were  burned  October  4,  blocking  the  track,  and 
causing  a  loss  of  $50,000.  .  .  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  serious  outbreak  of  smallpox. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  British  government  has 
been  making  large  purchases  of  mules  at  New  Orleans, 
which  has  advanced  prices.  Two  vessels  have  been 
chartered  to  carry  the  animals  to  South  Africa,  one 
carrying  800  and  the  other  1,200  mules  and  the  necessary 
teamsters.  White  American  teamsters  only  will  be  en¬ 
gaged,  500  being  required.  They  will  be  offered  great  in¬ 
ducements,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  settling  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  whether  there  is  war  or  not.  Orders  were  received 
in  Chicago  September  27,  from  London,  for  all  the  1,200- 
pound  horses  that  the  market  afforded.  Choice  stock  is 
required,  the  prices  being  from  $110  to  $125  a  head.  .  . 
On  account  of  the  non-appearance  of  some  persons  in¬ 
terested,  the  $1,500,000  suit  brought  by  New  York  State 
against  Armour  &  Company,  for  the  sale  of  oleo,  was  ad¬ 
journed  indefinitely  without  argument,  September  25.  .  . 
The  Millers’  National  Association  has  suggested  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  conference,  either  in  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  during 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  Congressional 
amendment  of  the  Interstate-commerce  law.  .  .  The 
British  government  has  placed  an  order  for  4,250,000  pounds 
of  hams  and  sides  in  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  market.  .  . 
The  Kaw  River  region,  Kansas,  has  produced  abo.ut  3,- 
000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  this  year,  which  brought  an 
average  price  of  about  20  cents  a  bushel.  .  .  J.  G.  Muir- 
head,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Fair  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
whose  management  has  been  criticised,  will  resign.  The 
attendance  fell  off  22,000  this  year.  .  .  The  final  crop 
estimates  show  that  Canada  will  have  a  surplus  of  50,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export,  as  against  30,000,000 
bushels  surplus  last  year.  .  .  The  heavy  frost  Septem¬ 
ber  30  froze  the  ground  one  inch  deep  in  several  localities, 
and  in  Wisconsin  there  will  be  heavy  loss  in  potatoes. 
Michigan  celery  growers  were  badly  affected  by  the  frost. 

.  .  Butchers  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  have  united  to  establish 
an  anti-trust  slaughterhouse.  .  .  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
opened  its  third  annual  fruit  fair  September  26.  It  is  60 
years  since  the  first  apple  seeds  were  planted  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  .  .  The  nineteenth  annual  session  of  the  Farmers’ 
National  Congress  opened  in  Boston  October  4.  .  .  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  cattle  on  the  hoof  went  up  to  $7  per  100  pounds  in 
Chicago.  This  price  was  for  Illinois  cattle.  .  .  The 
sharp  frosts  during  the  first  week  in  October  caused  seri¬ 
ous  damage  to  the  grape  crop  in  western  New  York. 

PHILIPPINES.— Forces  under  Gen.  MacArthur  drove 
the  insurgents  out  of  Porac  September  28.  .  .  Aguinaldo 
released  14  American  prisoners  September  30,  but  he  still 
holds  Lieut.  Gillmore.  The  prisoners  had  all  been  well 
treated.  .  .  The  insurgents  along  the  Bacoor  road  at¬ 
tacked  the  American  troops  October  2,  and  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  .  .  The  conference  with  Filipino  en¬ 
voys  regarding  a  cessation  of  hostilities  terminated  with¬ 
out  accomplishing  anything.  Gen.  Otis  considered  the 
conference  as  an  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Americans 
a  recognition  of  the  Filipino  government.  .  .  Serious 
criticisms  are  being  made  of  the  moral  conduct  of  our 
soldiers.  The  drunkenness  and  vice  prevailing  are  used 
by  the  friars  as  arguments  against  Protestantism.  .  . 


The  naval  force  in  the  Philippines  is  to  be  increased  by 
at  least  seven  vessels,  and  a  vigorous  blockade  of  the 
Island  of  Luzon  is  to  be  established.  .  .  A  naval  expe¬ 
dition  has  raised  the  sunken  gunboat  Urdaneta.  and  bom¬ 
barded  Orani,  setting  the  town  on  fire.  Fighting  was 
continued  for  four  days  near  Calamba. 

CUBA.— Cuban  farmers  are  asking  for  aid.  They  desire 
our  Government  to  supply  oxen  and  implements,  to  be 
paid  for  in  installments  extending  over  four  years.  .  . 
The  street-car  men  went  on  strike  asking  for  higher 
wages.  They  work  18  hours  a  day.  The  car  company  is 
willing  to  reduce  their  day  to  16  hours,  but  does  not  wish 
to  raise  wages.  .  .  Three  young  Cubans  who  recently 
hauled  down  a  Spanish  flag,  behaving  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  have  to  give  bonds  for  future  good  behavior  or, 
in  default  of  this,  will  be  sent  to  jail. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  Anglo-Venezuelan 
Boundary  Commission  concluded  its  labors  in  Paris  Octo¬ 
ber  3.  The  decision  of  the  Commission  is  unanimously  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  question  concerning 
which  President  Cleveland  sent  his  famous  message  to 
Congress,  December  17,  1895,  reaffirming  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  and  stating  that  the  United  States  would  protect 
Venezuelan  territory  from  British  encroachments  at  any 
cost.  The  Arbitration  Commission  included  two  Ameri¬ 
can,  two  English,  and  one  Russian  member,  with  ex- 
President  Harrison  as  chief  counsel  for  Venezuela.  .  . 
At  Cologne,  Germany,  10  persons  were  killed  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  big  building  September  27.  .  .  Fishermen  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are  annoyed  by  visits  from 
American  fishermen,  who  net  immature  fish.  .  .  The 
Greek  government  has  received  official  information  that 
in  the  earthquakes  near  Smyrna  1,000  people  were  killed, 
800  injured,  and  2,000  houses  were  demolished.  .  .  Of¬ 
ficial  reports  state  that  the  floods  and  landslides  at  Dar¬ 
jeeling,  British  India,  killed  400  persons.  The  American 
Methodist  mission  schools  were  destroyed.  .  .  Serious 
earthquakes  have  occurred  at  Canderave,  Peru.  .  . 
Earthquake  shocks  continue  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  1,500  persons  have  perished  by  the  disturb¬ 
ances.  _ _ 

A  COLD  STORAGE  MARKET. 

Excellent  Arrangement  at  Philadelphia. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  REFRIGERATION. — It  is 
scarcely  a  score  of  years  since  the  process  of  freezing 
articles  of  food,  for  purposes  of  preservation,  was  per¬ 
fected;  yet  now  refrigeration  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  keeping  and  transportation  of  almost  all 
conceivable  food  products.  Perhaps  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  process  is  the 
trade  in  frozen  meats  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Australian  colonies.  It  is  said  that  there  are  88  vessels 
engaged  in  this  business  alone,  with  a  carrying  capac¬ 
ity  of  6,700,000  sheep  per  annum,  and  that  a  single 
vessel  sometimes  carries  70,000  carcasses  of  frozen 
mutton.  One  warehouse  alone  in  London  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  holding  250,000  of  these  frozen  carcasses, 
all  of  them  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  12,000  miles  away. 

There  are  two  processes  of  preserving  food  products 
by  means  of  cold,  differing  from  each  other  only  in 
the  degree  of  cold  applied.  One  is  that  known  as 
chilling,  while  the  other  is  freezing.  In  the  latter,  the 
articles  to  be  preserved  are  frozen  solid,  and  contin¬ 
ued  in  this  condition  until  wanted  for  use.  In  the 
former,  they  are  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  but  not 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  Australian  meat  which 
is  brought  to  Great  Britain  is  frozen,  as  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  it  travels,  meantime  crossing  the  Equator,  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  low  temperature  in  keeping.  In  this 
country,  this  process  is  coming  to  be  considered  al¬ 
most  indispensable  in  the  preservation  and  handling 
of  many  food  products.  The  great  dressed-meat  com¬ 
panies  never  could  have  built  up  the  trade  they  have, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  process. 

READING  TERMINAL  MARKET.— There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  of  producing  the  results  desired,  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  certain  conditions 
than  others.  One  of  the  best  systems  I  have  seen  is 
that  in  use  in  the  cold-storage  department  of  the 
Reading  Terminal  Market,  at  Philadelphia.  The  mar¬ 
ket  itself  is  one  of  the  finest  and,  I  think,  largest  in 
the  country.  It  is  located  under  the  train  shed  at 
the  Reading  Terminal  Station,  being  on  a  level  with 
the  street,  ,  while  the  passenger  trains  come  in  over¬ 
head.  The  market  itself  contains  820  stands.  The 
ceilings  are  high,  the  whole  place  is  airy  and  clean, 
the  passages  wide,  and  the  stalls  roomy,  and  kept  in 
good  condition.  A  large  number  of  farmers  have 
stalls  in  this  market,  and  bring  in  their  products  over 
the  Company’s  road.  The  charge  to  a  farmer  who 
sells  his  own  products  is  only  $4  a  month  for  a  stall; 
one  who  buys  of  his  neighbors,  and  thus  becomes  par¬ 
tially  a  speculator,  has  to  pay  $5.50  a  month,  while 
those  who  are  classed  as  dealers  exclusively,  pay  still 
higher  rates.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Company  to 
encourage  farmers  to  take  stalls  here,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  market,  very  much  to  their  own  profit, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  customers,  who  thus  get 
their  products  fresh  from  the  farm  at  reasonable 
rates. 

THE  COLD-STORAGE  DEPARTMENT— But  the 
cold-storage  department  is  of  more  interest  just  now. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  McKay,  the 
superintendent,  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection  of  the  cold  storage.  This  is  located  directly 
beneath  the  market,  and  is,  therefore,  all  under¬ 
ground.  Cold  here  is  produced  by  means  of  brine, 
which  is  reduced  to  a  low  temperature,  and  forced 
through  pipes  by  powerful  engines.  The  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  are  produced  by  an  increased  number  of 
pipes.  In  different  apartments,  different  degrees  of 
cold  are  secured  from,  perhaps,  40  degrees  above  zero 
to  below  zero.  In  some  apartments,  great  piles  of 
meats  of  all  kinds  were  frozen  solid,  and  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  they  could  be  kept  for  almost  an  indefinite 
time.  In  other  apartments,  were  fruits  of  different 
kinds,  vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  various 
other  products.  Extended  experiments  have  been 
conducted  here  as  to  the  best  temperature  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  different  articles.  Whatever  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  this  one  thing  has  been  learned  to  be  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  that  is  that  the  temperature  must  be 
kept  uniform.  A  varying  temperature,  even  though  it 
be  below  the  freezing  point,  will  injure  the  keeping 
qualities  of  almost  any  product.  So  whatever  the 
temperature  decided  upon  as  best  for  the  purpose,  it 
must  be  kept  without  any  material  change.  Large 
quantities  of  fruits  have  been  kept  at  a  point  just 
below  freezing,  and  the  results  seem  to  warrant  this 
seemingly  dangerous  degree  of  cold.  Butter  is  kept 
below  the  freezing  point;  eggs,  which  have  usually 
been  considered  best  at  a  temperature  of  about  40 
degrees,  have  been  kept  at  a  temperature  about  the 
freezing  point.  The  advantages  or  keeping  these 
products  in  this  manner  are  evident,  when  it  is 
stated  that  many  of  them  were  sold  at  prices  double 
their  cost,  after  being  kept  a  few  months  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  loss.  The  air  is  kept  dry  and  pure  by 
means  of  electric  fans,  which  cause  a  circulation  that 
carries  off  all  superfluous  moisture. 

HELPING  THE  FARMERS— The  advantages  of 
this  system  are  here  made  possible  to  almost  any 
one.  By  means  of  wooden  grated  partitions,  apart¬ 
ments  may  be  made  of  almost  any  size  desired,  and 
a  farmer  can  hire  an  apartment  here  for  as  low  a 
price  as  $2  a  month,  the  price  advancing  according  to 
the  size  of  the  room  desired.  The  regular  charge  by 
the  cubic  foot  for  cold  storage  is  two  cents  a  month 
in  Winter,  and  three  cents  in  Summer.  These  low 
prices  render  it  possible  for  almost  any  one  to 
avail  himself  of  its  privileges.  A  farmer  who  has 
any  product  that  he  wishes  to  hold  for  a  time  before 
putting  it  on  the  market,  can  send  it  here.  It  can 
be  Stored  for  him,  insured  if  he  wish,  and  at  any 
time  when  he  wishes  to  put  it  on  the  market,  it  will 
be  turned  over  to  any  merchant  he  may  desire,  for 
sale.  The  railroad  has  built  up  a  considerable  trade 
for  itself  by  extending  these  facilities,  and  it  is  a 
good  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  railroad  may 
make  friends,  may  build  up  its  own  business,  and  put 
money  in  its  own  pocket  by  helping  others  to  do  the 
same. 

People  along  the  line  of  the  road  are  encouraged  to 
come  to  the  market  here,  too,  to  buy  their  supplies, 
those  so  bought  in  this  market  being  carried  to  their 
destination  free.  It  is  a  liberal  policy,  well  sup¬ 
ported,  and  one  that  can  be  commended  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  other  transportation  lines. 

The  Company  also  manufacture  artificial  ice,  made 
from  twice-filtered  water.  This  ice  is  used  on  the 
cars,  and  is  also  sold  to  customers.  In  one  apartment 
in  the  cold-storage  rooms,  was  a  large  room  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  an  ice-cream  company,  in  which  were 
all  the  appliances  for  making  ice  cream,  the  ice  being 
furnished  for  this  purpose.  This  is  only  another  of 
the  many  facilities  furnished  to  their  patrons.  The 
exhaust  steam  and  water  from  the  engines  are  con¬ 
ducted  into  tanks,  from  which  the  locomotives  are 
supplied.  The  cinders  from  the  furnaces  are  ele¬ 
vated,  loaded  on  flat  cars,  and  taken  away  for  filling 
and  grading.  Everything  seems  to  be  utilized.  Cars 
loaded  with  products  for  the  cold  storage  house  are 
run  into  the  train  shed,  products  put  on  great  trucks, 
run  on  to  the  elevators,  and  lowered  into  the  cold 
storage  house.  Everything  is  systematically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  handled  in  a  business-like  and  thorough 
manner.  _  f.  ii.  v. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  found  a  new  Aisop. 
Here  is  one  of'his  fables  on  gambling:  “A  monkey  play¬ 
ing  with  a  steel  trap  got  his  tail  cut  off.  He  went  back 
the  next  day  to  get  his  tail,  and  lost  his  foot.  The  next 
day  he  said,  ‘I  will  go  back  and  get  both  my  foot  and 
my  tail,’  but  this  time  he  got  his  head  cut  off,  which 
ended  his  monkeying  with  the  trap.” 

A  Coal  Famine.— Western  papers  say  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  coal  famine  in  the  West.  Many  of  the 
transportation  lines  that,  in  former  years,  have  carried 
large  quantities  of  coal  through  the  late  Summer  and 
Fall,  have  found  mere  profitable  freight  this  year,  and 
have  given  up  hauling  coal.  The  result  is  that  many  of 
the  markets  are  nearly  empty,  and  the  coal  bins  of  the 
factories  and  foundries  are  in  many  cases  short.  The 
original  trouble  is  given  as  a  famine  of  cars,  there  not 
having  been  freight  cars  enough  to  carry  all  the  freight 
offered  the  railroads.  With  all  the  advantages  and  privi¬ 
leges  given  the  railroads  of  this  country,  it  is  a  shame 
that  they  cannot  provide  cars  enough,  at  least  to  keep 
the  people  warm. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

In  the  Spring  Ihe  eater’s  fancy 
Lightly  turns  to  rhubarb  pie. 

But  a  very  modest  portion 
Of  the  stuff  will  satisfy. 

Then  he  feels  an  inward  longing 
For  some  pastry  that  will  please, 

And  impatiently  he’s  glancing 
At  the  green  fruit  on  the  trees. 

By  and  by  the  cherries  ripen 
And  are  made  ingredients 
Of  a  pie  whose  fine  appearance 
Is  attracting  compliments. 

But  although  he  likes  it  better 
Than  the  one  of  rhubarb  made, 

Still  that  long-felt  want  he’s  noting 
And  it  cannot  be  allayed. 

Soon  the  berries  are  arriving 
And  to  them  he  promptly  turns 
With  a  hope  that  they  will  furnish 
Pie  for  which  his  palate  yearns. 

But  they  make  the  crust  so  soggy 
That  with  them  lie’s  soon  displeased. 
And  the  appetite  for  pastry 
Is  remaining  unappeased. 

Then  the  Summer  brings  the  peaches. 

And  some  ripened  apples,  too, 

And  the  fragrant  huckleberries 
In  their  shining  coats  of  blue. 

Though  he’s  finding  them  much  richer 
Than  their  predecessors,  still 
He  Is  mournfully  declaring 
That  they  fail  to  fill  the  bill. 

But  at  last,  when  days  are  cooler, 

He  is  fully  satisfied— 

By  the  good,  old-fashioned  pumpkin 
Ts  that  long-felt  want  supplied. 

For  an  extra  slice  he’s  calling. 

Then  another  he  will  try. 

And  in  perfect  bliss  lie’s  feasting 
On  the  homemade  pumpkin  pie. 

—Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

* 

A  friend  in  Illinois  sends  us  a  recipe 
for  corn  mustard  pickle,  which  is  new  to 
us.  It  is  made  as  follows:  One  quart  of 
corn  (steamed  twenty  minutes,  then  cut 
from  the  cob),  one  small  head  of  cab¬ 
bage  chopped,  one  green  sweet  pepper 
chopped,  two  teaspoonfuls  salt,  two 
tablespoonfuls  best  ground  mustard,  one 
teaspoonful  curry  powder  and  vinegar 
to  moisten;  add  the  other  ingredients 
and  seal  in  pint  fruit  jars.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  delicious  pickle,  and  seems  well 
worth  trying. 

* 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  profound  unsel¬ 
fishness  may  become  a  positive  injury  to 
the  moral  nature  of  others?  We  have 
all  seen  households  where,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  violent  temper  or  overbear¬ 
ing  disposition,  one  member  of  the 
family  is  permitted  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  every  one  else.  The  gentler 
ones  give  in,  saying,  “So-and-so  always 
has  his  way,  and  doesn’t  like  to  be 
crossed,”  thus  increasing  the  original 
fault  to  greater  proportions.  Or  the 
sweet-tempered  mother  says,  “The  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  rough  and  discourteous,  and 
yet  I  am  always  gentle  with  them.”  The 
real  fact  may  be  that  she  does  not  insist 
upon  her  own  rights  at  all,  until  the 
children  regard  her  as  a  weakling, 
whose  opinions  are  not  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Wesley, 
who  explained  her  success  in  bringing 
up  her  17  children  on  the  ground  that, 
whenever  a  child  earnestly  desired  any 
special  thing,  she  saw  that  he  didn’t  get 
it,  but  we  do  think  mat  many  mothers 
increase  a  tendency  to  selfishness  by 
their  readiness  for  self-sacrifice.  We 
have  seen  children  who  are  rude,  selfish, 
and  overbearing  at  home,  meek  enough 
among  strangers,  because  they  know 
that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  show 
this  lack  of  consideration  to  outsiders. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  when  self- 
sacrifice  is  carried  so  far  that  it  encour¬ 
ages  the  selfishness  of  others,  it  is  im¬ 
moral,  for  it  is  leading  our  brothers  to 
offend.  This  weak  self-sacrifice  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  a  feminine  failing,  and  many  a 
■thoughtlessly  selfish  or  ill-tempered  hus¬ 
band  is  the  direct  result  of  a  foolishly- 
yielding  and  too-devoted  mother,  who 


received  little  consideration  because  she 
never  taught  others  that  it  was  her  due. 

* 

One  divine  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  most  agreeable  person  he  met  at  a 
religious  convention  was  one  who,  on 
being  asked  his  business,  replied,  “I  am 
a  cheer-up-odist.”  If  we  determine  to 
take  a  cheering  view  of  our  own  affairs, 
we  are  likely  to  extend  the  same  good 
cheer  to  others!  In  regard  to  thinking 
of  one’s  mercies,  the  following  letter, 
which,  the  Kansas  City  Star  says,  was 
picked  up,  without  envelope  or  signa¬ 
ture,  in  an  Atlanta,  Ga.,  street  car,  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  a  good  deal  of  philosophy: 

Dear  John:  This  is  wrote  you  to  let  you 
know  how  all  the  family  is.  John,  we’re 
doin’  purty  well  now,  if  I  do  say  it  my¬ 
self.  Your  Uncle  Jim  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  lose  his  left  leg  on  a  railroad  and 
got  damages,  and  is  now  livin'  with  us 
and  payin’  board,  which  is  a  great  help  to 
us.  Your  brother  Bill  fell  in  a  cellar  in 
Atlanta  an’  broke  his  collar  bone,  for 
which  he  got  $50,  and  invested  in  a  gray 
mule,  which  was  cheap  at  the  price.  Your 
gran’mother  has  been  cured  of  the  rheu¬ 
matism,  an’  is  now  able  to  do  the  family 
washin’  and,  altogether,  John,  we  are  well 
off  and  mighty  thankful  to  Providence, 
which  always  provides. 

* 

An  Idaho  woman,  Mrs.  Flora  Jenni- 
son,  recently  saved  her  life  by  combin¬ 
ing  costume  with  presence  of  mind.  She 
was  camping  out,  and  while  in  a 
huckleberry  patch  she  ran  across  a  bear 
with  a  couple  of  cubs.  The  mother  bear 
made  for  her,  with  a  vicious  snarl,  evi¬ 
dently  regarding  her  as  an  intruder.  In 
an  instant  Mrs.  Jennison  tore  off  her 
skirt  and  flung  it  over  the  bear’s  head. 
While  Mrs.  Bruin  was  endeavoring  to 
remove  the  garment,  and  tearing  it  to 
shreds  in  the  operation,  Mrs.  Jennison 
ran  to  camp,  to  be  met  by  some  of  the 
men,  who  shot  the  bear  and  captured 
the  cubs,  which  are  now  being  brought 
up  on  the  bottle.  It  is  evident  that  Mrs. 
Jennison,  being  a  sensible  woman,  as 
well  as  a  quick-witted  one,  did  not  wear 
one  of  the  sheath  skirts  of  eelskin  fit 
now  fashionable,  since  no  woman  could 
possibly  shed  such  a  garment  quickly 
enough  to  try  the  effects  of  dress  re¬ 
form  on  a  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
she  been  a  disciple  of  the  more  advanced 
reformers,  to  whose  class  belong  Dr. 
Mary  Walker  and  Lady  Harberton,  she 
would  have  been  equally  at  a  loss,  bifur¬ 
cated  “rationals”  being  quite  useless  in 
such  an  emergency. 

* 

A  newspaper  note  now  going  the 
rounds  recommends  saffron  as  a  valu¬ 
able  condiment  in  cakes,  puddings  and 
gruels,  owing  to  its  medicinal  virtues. 
Saffron  used  to  be  held  in  high  esteem, 
both  as  a  condiment  and  a  medicine,  but 
we  think  that  modern  doctors  attach 
little  importance  to  it,  though  it  is  still 
sometimes  used  as  a  household  remedy 
for  promoting  perspiration.  Its  chief 
economic  value  is  as  a  dye  or  pigment. 
In  medieval  times,  saffron  cakes  were 
regarded  as  a  great  dainty,  and  such 
pastry  is  still  made  in  some  parts  of 
rural  England  and  the  Continent.  The 
saffron  is  also  used  in  semolina  pud¬ 
dings  and  various  gruels,  having  a 


warm  aromatic  flavor.  True  saffron  is 
the  dried  stigma  of  a  Crocus,  but  is  is 
often  adulterated  with  safflower,  or 
Dyer’s  saffron.  Naturally,  it  requires  an 
enormous  number  of  Crocus  blooms  to 
produce  an  ounce  of  the  dried  saffron, 
since  such  an  infinitesimal  weight  is 
contributed  by  each  flower. 

* 

City  people  who  spend  their  Summers 
in  a  woodland  region  are  always  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  silvery  birch  bark,  and 
many  are  the  pretty  trifles  made  from 
this  material.  Very  pretty  photograph 
frames  are  made  of  the  bark,  just 
as  one  would  be  made  of  card¬ 
board.  The  edges,  both  inside  and 
outside,  may  be  finished  with  nar¬ 
row  straw  braid,  such  as  milliners 
use.  An  inside  mat  of  yellow  silk,  to 
come  next  to  the  photograph,  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  Little  boxes  of  the  bark, 
either  with  or  without  lids,  are  con¬ 
venient  for  holding  hairpins  and  other 
odds  and  ends  on  the  dressing  table.  A 
little  portfolio  of  the  bark,  having 
pasted  on  each  page  a  blue  print  or  pho¬ 
tograph  of  local  scenes,  makes  a  pretty 
souvenir  which  is  likely  to  sell  well  at 
a  fair.  Covers  for  flower  pots  are  suit¬ 
ably  made  of  the  same  material.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  in  rustic  decorative 
materials  is  the  use  of  horse  chestnuts 
for  portieres.  The  nuts  are  strung  on 
stout  twine  to  form  a  fringe  the  height 
of  the  door,  like  the  Japanese  bead  and 
bamboo  curtains.  A  darning  needle,  fas¬ 
tened  in  a  wooden  handle,  forms  a  con¬ 
venient  tool  for  piercing  the  nuts.  They 
are  strung  without  any  regard  for  regu¬ 
larity,  and  give  a  very  picturesque  ef¬ 
fect.  In  seaside  localities,  visitors  often 
collect  the  so-called  sea  beans  for  this 
purpose,  stringing  them  with  a  mixture 
of  large  glass  beads. 

During  the  past  season  French  bow- 
knots,  in  ribbon,  braid,  lace  and  inser¬ 
tion  formed  a  favorite  trimming,  being 
applied  fiat  on  the  material.  Now  we 
are  promised  a  revival  of  butterfly  de¬ 
signs,  to  take  the  place  of  bow-knots. 
Butterflies  in  Renaissance  or  Honiton 
braid,  filled  in  with  lace  stitches,  are 
very  handsome  for  trimming  the  ends  of 
ties,  or  the  yokes  or  sleeves  of  fancy 
waists.  They  are  expensive  to  buy,  but 
are  not  difficult  to  make,  if  one  knows 
anything  of  lace  work.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  such  lace  from  printed  in¬ 
structions,  without  any  regular  lessons, 
but  there  are  some  errors  that  self- 
taught  lace-makers  are  very  likely  to 
fall  into.  One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
the  fact  that  all  this  lace  is  made  on 
the  wrong  side;  the  maker  never  sees 
the  right  side  until  she  takes  out  her 
basting  threads  and  removes  it  from  the 
pattern.  All  the  fastenings  and  joins  in 
the  braid  should  be  very  secure;  care¬ 
lessness  in  this  particular  will  cause  it 
to  come  apart  when  washed,  or  even 
when  handled.  The  worker  must  use 
fine  thread  if  she  wishes  a  good  effect. 
We  recently  saw  a  patient  worker  mak¬ 
ing  a  fine  Renaissance  pattern  with  No. 
40  thread.  Of  course  the  effect  was 
ruined;  she  should  have  used  No.  120  or 
No.  150.  For  Honiton  braid,  No.  800  or 
No.  1,000  will  be  found  necessary.  In 
any  fine  Renaissance  pattern  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  use  too  many  of  the 
readymade  rings.  They  are  always  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  coarse,  showy  lace  sold 


in  the  stores,  which,  it  will  usually  be 
noticed,  contain  few  elaborate  stitches. 
The  coarser  patterns  are  used  in  trim¬ 
ming  handsome  bed-linen  and  towels, 
but  they  seem  out  of  place  for  dress  or 
table  use. 


Money  for 

Retired 

Ministers 


School  teachers,  or  others 
seeking  outdoor  work.  We 
offer  good  pay  to  the  best 
agents,  those  of  experience, 
and  who  can  be  relied  upon 
for  faithful  work.  We 
want  good  people,  those  with 
tact  and  energy,  good  address. 
A  large  commission  for 
every  subscriber  —  new  or 
old — you  get  for 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

— and  $  1 8,ooo, to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  among  best  764  agents 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


B.&3. 

65c.  yard 

for  new  all-wool  Homespuns 
52  inches  wide. 

Brown,  blue,  gray,  tan. 

A  proposition  as  to  width 
and  excellence  at  a  price  never 
touched. 

Goods  made  in  America — 
weave  and  finish  to  be  proud 
of.  If  made  abroad  and  im¬ 
port*  d,  they’d  be  twice  as  much. 

We’re  ftjr  America — and 
small  profits. 

- O - 

Probably  twice  as  many 
choice  new  evening  silks  here 
as  you’d  expect  in  any  one 
large  store. 

Personally  selected. 

And  priced  right  for  right 
styles. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 

DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SUN  CANNOT  FADE. 

They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack¬ 
age  dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have 
the  brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  botli  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

I if~  Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— WKl.r.8.  Rirn- 
AHDSON  &Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


Tf.  Little  Light 

on  the  watch  subject  is  found  in  our  new  booklet, 
which  all  are  invited  to  send  for— free  of  cost. 

Elgin  Ruby  Jeweled 
Watches 

come  in  various  sizes,  grades  and  prices,  to  suit  every 
pocket.  Recognized  universally  as 

The  World’s  Standard. 

Sold  by  jewelers  everywhere.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has 
tlie  word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works  —fully  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Elgin  National  Watcli  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 
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A  Convert  to  Electricity. 

If  Miss  Selina  Emmons  had  known 
just  a  little  more  about  the  company 
their  tracks  never  would  have  crossed 
her  land. 

When  there  was  a  rumor  that  the 
electric  cars  were  coming  through 
Brooklyn  she  disapproved  very  strongly. 
When  the  rumor  was  confirmed,  and  the 
additional  information  given  that  the 
cars  were  to  run  by  her  house.  Miss 
Selina  was  indignant  and  a  little 
alarmed.  She  wondered  if  it  would  be 
safe. 

But  when  the  company  wrote  and 
wanted  to  know  if  they  might  buy  a 
strip  of  her  land  along  the  river,  about 
two  acres  in  all,  on  which  to  lay  their 
tracks,  thereby  avoiding  the  building  of 
two  bridges  and  a  half  mile  or  more  of 
unnecessary  track,  she  was  decidedly 
and  unmistakably  angry. 

Sell  her  land  for  an  electric  line,  for¬ 
sooth!  She  wouldn’t  have  the  horrid 
things  within  sight  or  sound  of  her  if 
She  could  help  it.  What  if  it  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  but  sandy  pasture  land,  growing 
up  to  huckleberry  and  bayberry  bushes. 
They  shouldn’t  have  it.  It  was  nothing 
to  her  if  they  had  to  build  a  dozen 
bridges  and  go  twenty  miles  out  of 
their  way. 

She  thought  of  all  the  scathing  replies 
she  might  make  to  them,  repudiating 
their  proposal.  Then  a  happy  thought 
struck  her.  She  got  her  pen  and  wrote 
on  the  bottom  of  the  company’s  letter: 

“You  may  have  the  land  for  $500  an 
acre.  Yours  truly,  Selina  Emmons.” 

She  smiled  when  she  had  done  this. 
How  they  would  feel  when  they  got  that 
answer!  Five  hundred  dollars  an  acre! 
Why,  she  wanted  to  sell  the  whole  10 
acres  for  $100,  and  that  had  been 
thought  too  much.  For  a  day  or  two 
she  smiled  whenever  she  thought  of  her 
answer,  and  she  wished  she  could  have 
seen  the  faces  of  the  company  when 
they  opened  it. 

Then  came  the  shock  of  discovering 
that  her  offer  had  been  accepted.  The 
company  had  her  statement  in  black  and 
white,  with  her  name  signed  to  it,  so 
there  was  no  possible  escape  for  her. 

This  was  in  the  Fall,  and  work  on  the 
electric  road  would  not  begin  till  Spring. 
Miss  Selina  felt  thankful  that  the  evil 
day  was  so  far  off.  Perhaps  there  was 
a  chance  yet  that  the  road  would  not  go 
through.  Nevertheless,  she  worried  and 
fretted  over  it  all  Winter,  and  it  was  the 
worry,  the  doctor  said,  that  brought  on 
the  spell  of  sickness  in  March.  She  was 
not  seriously  ill,  and  by  the  first  of 
April,  when  work  on  the  road  began, 
she  was  around  doing  her  work  as  usual. 

“I’m  not  going  to  have  folks  say  I  got 
sick  on  account  of  that  company,”  she 
said.  “Anyway,  it  won’t  do  any  good  to 
worry.  Let  ’em  come,  but  if  they  expect 
me  to  patronize  them,  they  are  mis¬ 
taken,  that’s  all.  I  wouldn’t  ride  on  one 
of  those  cars,  not  if  Queen  Victoria  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  told 
me  to.  If  other  folks  want  to  risk  their 
lives  they  can.” 

The  thought  of  the  $1,000  was  a  great 
comfort.  It  seemed  like  a  fortune  to 
her,  and  she  planned  what  she  would  do 
with  the  interest  money.  She  would 
have  a  new  carpet  for  the  parlor  the 
very  first  thing,  and  have  the  room  pa¬ 
pered  and  painted. 

By  the  middle  of  April  the  workmen 
came  in  sight  of  the  house,  and  for  a 
day  or  two  Miss  Selina  watched  them 
with  a  hostile  eye.  Then,  in  spite  of 
herself,  she  began  to  be  interested  in 
the  work,  and  as  it  came  nearer  she 
spent  more  and  more  of  her  time  at  the 
windows.  When  the  men  wanted  to  eat 
their  dinners  out  under  her  chestnut 
tree  and  get  water  from  the  pump  in  the 
yard  she  gave  a  willing  consent.  “They 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins-- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


are  not  to  blame  for  what  the  company 
does,”  she  said. 

One  of  the  men  carried  in  a  pail  of 
water  for  her  one  day  and  got  to  talking 
with  her.  He  found  out  that  she  wanted 
her  little  garden  spaded  up,  and  the  next 
day  the  men  shortened  their  nooning 
and  did  the  work  in  a  little  while.  The 
day  after  that  Miss  Selina  carried  out  to 
them  a  huge  dishpanful  of  doughnuts, 
which  melted  away  like  snow  before  the 
sun. 

When  the  rails  were  all  laid  by  the 
house  and  the  work  was  no  longer  in 
sight  Miss  Selina  felt  very  lonesome. 
Still  she  could  see  the  men  go  by  at 
night  and  morning,  and  the  young  man 
who  had  carried  the  water  for  her  al¬ 
ways  smiled  and  waved  his  hand. 

The  first  of  June  the  cars  were  run¬ 
ning,  and  Miss  Selina  saw  them  go  by 
crowded.  It  was  amazing.  “I  didn’t 
know  there  were  so  many  reckless  folks 
in  the  world,”  she  said.  She  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  was  a  certain  companion¬ 
ship  in  seeing  all  these  people. 

On  warm  days  the  motormen  and  con¬ 
ductors  would  stop  nearly  every  trip  and 
get  a  drink  of  water  at  her  pump,  and 
she  took  pride  in  the  coolness  of  the 
water  and  in  having  the  tumbler  out 
there  clean  and  bright.  After  a  time 
these  men,  seeing  her  always  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  would  speak  to  her,  wish  her  good 
morning  or  comment  on  the  weather. 
There  was  one  young  motorman  who 
was  her  especial  favorite,  and  he  was 
the  first  one  to  discover  her  aversion  to 
risking  her  life  on  the  cars. 

“Any  time  you  want  to  try  it,”  he  told 
her,  “just  come  along  on  my  car,  and 
I’ll  be  extra  careful  of  you.” 

Miss  Selina  laughed  and  told  him  that 
she  would  go  on  his  car  when  she  went, 
but  that  she  didn’t  think  either  of  them 
would  live  long  enough  to  see  the  day. 

In  August  he  told  her  one  day:  “You’d 
better  go  with  me  to-morrow.  It’s  my 
last  day  on  this  line.  I’ve  been  trans¬ 
ferred.” 

“I’m  very  sorry,  Mr.  Baily,”  said  Se¬ 
lina. 

“So  am  I,”  he  answered. 

On  his  last  trip  in  the  afternoon  he 
said:  “Be  ready  at  seven  sharp”;  then 
laughed  and  swung  on  to  his  car  and 
clattered  away.  Miss  Selina  watched  it 
across  the  pasture.  Then  she  took  a 
long  breath,  straightened  up  and  said: 
“I’ll  do  it.” 

She  looked  about  her.  “It’s  as  good  a 
time  as  any.  I’ve  got  the  washing  and 
ironing  and  sweeping  done  for  the 
week,  and  everything  is  in  good  order. 
And,  besides,  I  have  faith  in  that  young 
Baily,  and  it’ll  be  my  last  chance  to  go 
on  his  car.” 

The  next  morning  at  6:45  she  was  all 
ready,  her  work  done  and  the  door 
locked  behind  her  as  she  sat  on  the  step 
waiting.  Baily  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  her. 

“Going?”  he  called.  “Well,  that’s 
good.  Sit  on  the  front  seat  here,  then 
you  can  see  and  get  the  air.”  He  no¬ 
ticed  that  her  hands  shook  and  that  she 
was  a  little  pale.  A  mile  farther  on  he 
looked  around  at  her. 


Waltham 

Watches 

Made  by  theAmerican 
Waltham  Watch 
Company  are  the 
best  and  most  reliable 
timekeepers  made 
In  this  or  any  other 
country. 

“The  Perfected  American  Watch,”  an 
illustrated  book,  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 


“Like  it?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  Her  eyes  were  very 
bright. 

On  their  return  they  had  to  wait  at  a 
turnout  for  another  car,  and  Baily  sat 
down  beside  her.  Her  hair  was  blown 
about  her  face,  and  her  expression  was 
animated.  “She  must  have  been  pretty 
when  she  was  young,”  he  thought. 

“Do  you  usually  go  faster?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  just  about  the  same,  I  guess.” 

“I  was  going  to  say  you  needn’t  go 
any  slower  on  my  account.  It  doesn’t 
scare  me  a  bit.  I  like  to  go  fast.” 

When  he  stopped  at  her  house  she  sat 
motionless.  “I  guess  I  won’t  get  out 
yet,”  she  said.  “I  think  I  will  ride  a 
little  more.” 

The  next  time  there  was  a  wait  she 
seemed  abstracted.  She  was  busy  with  a 
problem  in  mental  arithmetic — namely, 
how  many  car  rides  can  be  got  out  of 
the  interest  on  $1,000? 

The  solution  seemed  to  please  her. 

'  “I  can  get  along  without  the  carpet,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “and  the  paint  and 
paper  don’t  look  very  bad,  anyway.” — 
Susan  Brown  Robbins,  in  Chicago 
Record. 


Y7"OUR  dealer  in  lamp- 
chimneys —  what  does 
he  get  for  you  ? 

You  can’t  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass” 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways  ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Be  willing  to  pay  a 
nickel  more  for  them. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


What  a  Farmer’s  Boy 
Gan  Do 

He  can  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  a  position  as 
a  first-class  Locomo¬ 
tive,  Steam,  Electri¬ 
cal  or  Civil  Engineer 
without  leaving  the 
farm  until  he  is  ready 
to  enter  his  new  occu¬ 
pation  and 

EARN  A  GOOD  SALARY 

Our  system  of  teaching  by  mail  will  give  any 
hoy  a  technical  education.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  state  what  yea  wish  to  study. 

I  nternat  lonal  Correa.  School.,  ltoxl2.11,.  Sc  ton  Ion ,  1*». 

luvutu  t/EEWWV  WttVM  VEWVEVET 


TYPE-WRITING, 
PENMANSHIP. 
1JOOK  KEEPING, 
etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  mall,  or  personally 
at  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Situations 
furnished  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  4 lti,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CASH  OK  NEW  HAIR  MATTRESSES 

roHYouuQid  Feather  Bed. 

Write  for  particulars.  Established  20  years. 
Bank  reference. 

Canada  Export  Co.,  62  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MADE-TO-ORDER  CLOTHING  C.O.D.  ' 

Our  Style  Hook  of  Suits  and  Overcoats 
with  large  cloth  samples  attached  Is 
free.  The  prices  range  from  $6.05  to 
$20.00.  Wu  pay  Expressage  and 
guarantee  to  fit  you.  You  pay  If 
clothes  are  satisfactory,  we  take  all 
chances.  804  page  Catalogue  of  every¬ 
thing-  to  Eat,  treat-  anti  Use,  Litho¬ 
graphed  Catalogue  of  Carpets ,  Plugs 
and  Draperies,  Special  Catalogue  of' 
Pianos,  Organs,  Set  ring  Machines  and 
Picvctes  are  all  free.  Which  do  you 
want?  Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  Dept.  320 


USiNd  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  32.00  AND  UP. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Edison  Phonographs. 


THE  EDISON 


GIEIM 


Phonograph 

uses  the  same  records  as 
the  higher-priced  instru¬ 
ments,  and  is  constructed 
on  the  same  sound  princi¬ 
ples  that  have  established 
the  superiority  of  all 
The  greatest  home  enter¬ 


tainer  ever  made.  none  genuine  without 

For  our  new  catalogue 
of  machines  and  records,  apply 
to  any  Phonograph  dealer. 

National  phonograph  Co., 

New  York.  HA  hit  . 


fiEMHMis  IMPROVED  knitter 

.WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
or  factory  yarns, equal  to  hand  knit¬ 
ting.  4 'heap,  Practical,  Simple. 
f  Illustrated  instruction  teaches 
V///7  you  all  about  it.  Only  machine 
m  made  with  RIBBING  ATTACH- 
jf  MENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
"*  — f  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mon¬ 

ey  for  agents.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address, 
J.  E.  CEARHART,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


NO  GASH  REQUIRED.:^  trust  XJ: 

$jhOO_Buy8  aj| ^.Victor 


WE 

PAY 


f  r#ight 


withfull  sot  of  best  attachments.  Adapted 
to  llghtor  heavy  work,  (jluaran  teed 
for  20  years.  Wo  make  86  ftir- 
EEBENT  BTYLE8  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

jgS^OJLBuyajfc  Victor 

CHURCH  OB  PARLOR  ORGAN. 

Guaranteed  for  26  yean.  Free  Trial. 

WE  MAKE  24  STYLES  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

$120.00  Buys  a  gr^filPJ _ 

W#  .lflorte.l  In  all  kinds  of  Mualoal  Inatrumenta.  ALL  CATALOGUES  FREE. 
VICTOR  MKU.  CO.,  D«pt  P58,  161-107  Plymouth  PI. .Chicago, III 


Wohnvesecured  atforced  sale 2,100  dozen  palrsof  ladles’ 
fine  hose  which  wo  propose  to  clear  out  within  six  weeks  by 
giving  them  away  with  our  Illustrated  Fashion  Journal  in 
order  to  advertise  <ft  introduce  It  into  new  families.  The 
old  reliable  Fashion  Journal  of  New  York  is  a  complete 
family  journal  in  every  particular,  the  fashion  department 
Is  unexcelled;  with  every  issue  we  give  beautifully  illustra¬ 
ted  patter!  is  all  latest  styleswith  complete  instructions  free 
—contains  household  hfnts,  fascinating  stories  &  stands  In 
first  rank  among  metropolitan  journals.  The  hose  are  heavy 
warm,  well-made  fashionable  goods,  in  fast  colors.  All 
popular  shades,  cardinal,  navy  blue,  seal  brown,  black, 
slate,  tan,  in  fact  colors  &  styles  to  suit  all  tastes.  There 
is  no  need  of  paying  from  25  to  75  cents  for  a  pair  of  fall 
&  winter  hose  when  you  can  get  a  dozen  for  nothing. 
Positively,  the  entire  lot  (2,400  dozen  pairs)  to  be  given 
R\vay  during  next  60  days  for  regular  subscriptions. 
Or  Better  Still,  we  will  send  the  Illustrated  Fashion 
Journals  monthsfree  to  2,400  persons  who  will  answerthls 
advertiseinentatoncc&scnd  usthoaddress  of  20  newspaper 
readers  from  different  families.  We  are  determined  to  lead 
the  race!  nuseful  premiums,  hence  thisliberal  inducement; 
it’s  a  colossal  offer*  will  not  appear  again.  If  you  accept  it 
send  lOcts.  silver  orBtampsto  help  pay  postage,  mailing, 
etc,.,  and  your  order  will  lie  filled  same  day  it's  received. 

Address  illustrated  Fashion  Journal. 

Station  D,  Box  35,  Dept.  ‘-447,  New  York  City. 

N.B.  A  dozen  gents’  hose  given  If  desired  in  place  of  ladles. 
When  you  write  bo  sure  to  mention  size  &  colors  wanted. 


Unquestionably  the  most  perfect,  most  conve¬ 
nient,  most  durable  and  most  economical  machine 
that  has  ever  been  made  for  chopping — 

Sausage  and  Mince  Meat,  Tripe,  Suet,  Hash,  Hamburg  Steak, 
Clams,  Chicken  and  Lobster  for  Salad,  Codfish,  Cocoanut, 

Corn  for  Fritters,  Scrap  Meat  for  Poultry,  etc. 

Does  not  grind  or  shred  the  food,  but  chops  finely,  evenly,  rapidly.  Our  trade¬ 
mark  ENTKKPRISK  is  on  every  machine.  Prices:  No.  5,  52.00;  No.  10,33.00; 
No.  20,  $5.00.  Twenty-three  other  sizes  and  styles,  for  hand  and  power.  Sold  by 
all  hardware  dealers.  Descriptive  catalogue  mailed  free. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  for  the  “ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER-SOO  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA.,  3d  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

WHEAT. — War  reports  have  made  this 
grain  unsteady,  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  English  houses  bought  freely,  and  the 
market  closed  strong. 

CHEESE.— The  market  has  been  firm  on 
all  grades.  Only  a  moderate  amount  of  ex¬ 
port  business  was  done,  as  stock  could  be 
obtained  from  Canada  at  lower  prices  than 
the  offerings  here. 

HAY.— The  hay  market  has  been  firm  and 
advancing.  There  is  little  export  trade,  but 
the  general  demand  is  good.  Straw  is 
fairly  active  and  strong.  The  Government 
is  again  in  the  market  for  a  large  amount 
of  hay  and  some  straw.  The  contracts  call 
for  the  better  grades. 

EGGS.— Receipts  were  moderate,  and 
there  was  a  steady  demand  for  strictly 
fresh.  On  account  of  the  cool  weather, 
some  refrigerator  stock  .has  been  moved, 
and,  with  the  increase  in  price  of  prime, 
there  will  be  heavy  offerings  of  cold  storage 
stock. 

PEACHES. — Receipts  were  light  and  of 
poor  quality.  The  crop,  except  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  been  a  failure,  but  purchasers  have 
wanted  only  prime,  and  prices  have  been 
generally  low. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— The  market  has  been 
demoralized.  Receipts  were  heavy  and  de¬ 
mand  light,  but  conditions  improved  the 
latter  part  of  the  week. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— There  was  a  large 
amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  and  sales  were  slow,  but  the  market 
has  improved  somewhat.  Choice  Spring 
turkeys  were  scarce. 

POTATOES. — The  market  was  fairly  act¬ 
ive  for  strictly  choice  stock.  Second  qual¬ 
ity  was  dull.  Reports  from  the  country 
indicate  that  there  is  a  larger  crop  than 
was  at  first  expected. 


Large,  white,  good  to  choice..  11  %@  11% 

Large,  white,  fancy .  11%@  11% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10%@  11 

Large  skims,  small,  choice —  @  10 

Light  skims,  large,  choice....  —  @  9% 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  —  @  9% 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  8 %@  9 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  7  @  8 

Part  skims,  common .  5  (if  6 

Full  skims  .  —  @  4 


EGGS. 


State  &  Pa.,  average  best,  per 

doz.,  loss  off . 

Western,  firsts,  loss  off . 

Fair  to  good,  loss  off . 

Avge.  best,  candled,  at  mark. 
Seconds  and  low  grades,  30- 


20%@  21 
—  @  20 
19  @  191/2 
19  @  20 


doz.  case  . 3  45  @4  50 

Refrigerator,  iirsts,  at  mark _  17  @  17% 

Fair  to  good,  30-doz.  case . 4  50  @4  95 

inferior,  30-doz.  case . 3  60  @ 4  20 

Dirties,  per  case,  30  dozen . 3  15  @ 4  20 

Checks,  per  case . 2  70  @3  45 


GREEN  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Snow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Den  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Maiden  Blush,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

King,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Twenty-Ounce,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Red,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  75  @3  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Pears,  Beurre  d' Anjou,  per  bbl. 2  25  @2  75 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Beurre  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  25 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . l  75  @2  50 

Plums,  State,  com.  gr’n  sorts, 

8-lb.  basket  .  35  @  40 

Large,  blue  table  sorts,  8-lb. 

basket  .  40  @  50 

Peaches,  Jersey,  extra,  per  bsktl  10  @1  25 
Common  to  prime,  per  basket.  50  @1  00 
Quinces,  Apple,  fancy  bright, 

per  bbl . 2  50  @  — 

Apple,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl... 2  00  @2  25 

Grapes,  Niagara,  per  case .  GO  @  75 

Up-river,  black,  per  basket _  6  @  7 

Western  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per 

4-lb.  basket  .  13  @  14 

Western  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per 

4-lb.  basket .  8  @  10 

Black,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  —  @  1% 

White,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1 %@  2 

Crab  apples,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

per  bbl . 5  00  @5  50 

Cape  Cod,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  2  @  2% 

Cape  Cod,  early  black,  per  bbl4  50  <g>  — 
Cape  Cod,  crate . 1  60  @1  75 


GRAPES.— The  market  is  slightly  firmer, 
owing  to  serious  losses  caused  by  freezing 
in  some  sections.  Receipts  are  moderate, 
with  some  scarcity  of  fancy  quality. 

MILK. — The  Exchange  price  for  October 
has  been  fixed  at  2%  cents  per  quart.  This 
is  %  cent  increase  on  the  price  for  the  same 
month  last  year.  Creamerymen  in  the 
more  distant  parts  asked  for  3  cents,  but 
could  not  bring  enough  pressure  to  bear  to 
compel  the  Exchange  to  grant  that  figure. 

BUTTER.— Receipts  have  been  limited, 
and  considerable  cold  storage  stock  was 
moved.  There  was  an  advance  of  one  cent 
on  extra  creamery,  and  one-half  cent  on 
best  June.  Receipts  in  the  New  York 
market  for  the  last  month  were  about  eight 
per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  month  last 
year.  Exports  for  this  season  have  been 
62,700  packages  in  advance  of  last  year.  The 
prospects  are  fair  for  prime. 

APPLES.— There  has  been  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  choice  Winter  storage  and  ex¬ 
port.  The  bulk  of  arrivals  show  fairly 
good  quality,  and  prices  tend  upward. 
Western  New'  York  reports  an  immense 
crop.  Wayne  County  is  said  to  take  the 
lead  for  heavy  yield  and  fine  quality.  The 
value  of  the  crop  in  this  County  alone  is 
estimated  at  $250,000.  The  supply  is  light 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  dealers 
do  not  expect  a  surplus  of  desirable  quality. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  October  7,  1899. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans.  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  bu.  —  @2  00 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  55  @1  60 

Pea,  Mich.,  1899,  bags .  —  @ 1  55 

Pea,  State,  1898,  choice . 1  50  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice .  —  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  poor  to  good . 1  50  @1  95 

White  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 2  10  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice .  —  @1  55 

Black  T.  S.,  1898,  choice . 1  90  @  — 

Lima,  California  . 2  85  @2  90 

Peas,  1899,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  —  @1  20 

1899,  bags,  per  bushel . 1  15  @1  17% 

Scotch,  1899,  bbls . 1  20  @1  22% 

Scotch,  1899,  bags .  —  @1  20 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extra,  per  lb  —  @24 

Western,  firsts  .  22  @  23 

Western,  seconds  .  19%@  21 

Western,  thirds  .  17  @  18 

State,  extra  .  23%@  24 

State,  firsts  .  22  @  M 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  17  @  21 

June,  extra  .  22  @  23 

June,  seconds  to  first* .  19  @  21% 

State,  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  .  —  @  22 

Dairy,  half  firkin,  tubs,  firsts..  20  @  21 

Dairy,  Welsh  tubs,  finest .  21%@  22 

Dairy,  Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  19  @  20 

Dairy  tubs,  thirds  and  seconds  15  @  18 
Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extra  .  19  @  — 

Imitation  creamery,  firsts .  17  @  18 

Imitation  creamery,  seconds..  15%@  16 

Factory,  June,  extras .  —  @  16% 

Factory,  June,  sec’nds  to  firsts  15  @  16 
Factory,  current  packed,  finest  —  @16 

Factory,  seconds  to  firsts .  15  @  15% 

Factory,  lower  grades .  14  @  14% 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  small,  col.  fancy —  12  @  12% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  U%@  12 

Good  to  choice .  11%@  11% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  10%@  11% 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  11%@  12 

Large,  colored,  choice .  —  @  11% 

Large,  col.,  good  to  pr .  11%@  11% 


GAME. 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb.  23  @  25 


Frozen  saddles,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Grouse,  prime,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair .  —  @1  25 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 1  00  @2  00 

Reed  birds,  per  dozen .  50  @  60 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  75%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  76%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b. 

afloat  . . .  84%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.  afloat.  7S%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  41  @  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  40%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  42  @  — 

No.  2  yellow',  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _  39%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  31  @  — 

No.  3  white .  30%@  — 

No.  2  w'hite  clipped .  31%@  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  31  @  — 

No.  2  mixed .  29  @  29% 

No.  3  mixed .  2S%@  — 

Rejected  .  27%@  — 

Rejected  white  .  29  — 

No.  2  mixed  delivered .  29%@  29% 

Track  mixed  .  29  @  30% 

Track  white  .  30  @  35  “ 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf  61%@  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  66%@  — 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  61  @  62 

Rye  flour  . 3  25  @3  65 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  Buffalo .  46%@  50 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  42  @  44 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  82%@  85 

No.  1  .  75  @  SO 

No.  2  .  70  @  75 

No.  3  . . .  60  @  65 

Clover  . .  60  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Straw,  rye  .  57%@  65 

Oat  .  40  @  45 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  prime  .  10%@  11 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Common  .  5  @  s% 

Grassers  .  5  @  7 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  S  @  10 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  @  55 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  young,  dry  picked, 

good  to  prime .  10  @  12 

Young,  scalded,  fair  to  good..  8  @  10 

Young,  poor  to  fair .  5  @  9 

Avge.  grades,  hens  and  toms.  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  16  @  18 

Mixed  weights  .  11  @  12 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy, 

per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Scalded  and  dry  picked,  fair 

to  good  .  8  @  8% 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  10%@  11 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime .  —  @  10% 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  aver¬ 
age  prime  .  —  @  10 

Western,  scalded,  avge.  prime.  —  @10 

Old  cocks  .  —  @  7 

Ducks,  Eastern  &  L.  I.  Spring, 

per  lb .  13%@  - 

Western,  Spring  .  7  @  9 

Old  .  7  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  select¬ 
ed  w'hite  .  15  @  16 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark,  per  lb..  13  @  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Culls  .  50  @1  00 


POTATOES. 

East  End  L.  I.,  fancy,  in  bulk, 

per  bbl . 1  62  @1  75 

L.  I.,  fair  to  prime,  in  bulk, 

per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Albany,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  35 

Western  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  ISO  lbs..l  25  @1  50 

Maine,  per  168  lbs . 1  30  @1  40 

Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  bbl.l  25  @1  50 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  12  @1  25 

Prime  to  choice,  per  bag . 1  25  @1  40 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  90  @1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  00  @2  25 

South  Jersey,  double  heads _ 1  75  @2  00 

Va.,  fancy  selected,  per  bbl.. 137  @  — 

Va.,  avge.  pr.  lots,  per  bbl _ 1  12  @1  25 

Va.,  poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  00  @  — 

FEED. 

City  bran,  per  ton . 16  50@  — 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  per 

ton  . 17  00@  — 

Spring  bran,  to  arrive,  bulk _ 14  50@15  25 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton.  16  00@17  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50@18  50 

Red  Dog  . 17  85@18  25 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  per 

ton  . 17  10@17  35 

Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive  and 

spot  . 24  00@25  00 

Cake  . 23  75@  — 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell  or 
buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  invited 
to  make  their  case  known  in  this  column. 
Help  and  Situation  Wants  will  also  be  in¬ 
serted  here.  The  cost  will  be  four  cents  a 
word,  each  Insertion;  cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  This  column  will  make 
and  save  money  for  the  farmers  who  use  it 
and  watch  it. 


Fertile  Valley  Farm,  desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Bargain.  PAINE,  South  Randolph.  Vt. 


For  Sale. — Paying-  California  Fruit 

Ranch,  one  mile  from  rai  road  station;  79  acres.  Or¬ 
chard,  pasture,  woodland.  Fivenever-failingsprings, 
soft  water.  Sold  last  season’s  crop  for  over  *1,700. 
Price,  (3  000.  Not  ess  than  one-half  or  one-third 
down;  balance  low  interest  and  easy  terms  For 
particular*  address  owner.  S.  F.  WOODWORTH. 
Clipper  Cap,  Placer  County,  Cal. 


Look  Here  ! — 342  acres — the  best  farms 

in  Virginia.  On  the  James  River.  Good  level  land, 
good  buildings  and  fences.  An  excellent  farm,  and 
only  $12  per  acre,  with  stock  and  farming  utensils. 
For  particulars  address  O  NEDV1IJEK,  Oldfield,  Va. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  receiving  an,  unusual 
number  of  complaints  from  shippers  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  and  careless  as 
to  ship  produce  to  commission  merchants 
who  have  no  credit  and  no  standing  in  the 
trade.  Once  more,  do  not  ship  goods  to 
commission  men  unless  you  know  that  an 
account  can  be  collected  against  them  in 
the  courts,  and  have  some  reliable  assur¬ 
ance  of  their  integrity. 

The  writer  of  this  note  recently  visited  a 
dairy  of  registered  Jerseys  tied  with  the 
Willard  Knapp  Cow  Tie.  The  cows  seemed 
perfectly  comfortable,  and  enjoyed  the 
greatest  possible  freedom,  being  able  to 
lick  themselves  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
still  interference  with  their  neighbors  is 
impossible.  It  will  be  worth  any  dairy¬ 
man’s  while  to  look  into  the  merits  of  this 
tie.  Full  information  and  testimonials  will 
be  furnished  by  Willard  H.  Knapp  &  Co., 
404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Protestant  man  to  work  on 
farm;  strictly  temperate.  State  age;  references 
required;  wages$16.  Three  cows  kept. 

Address  Lock  Box  9,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED 


-Second-Crop  Clover  Hay.  State 
Price  in  car  lots.  f.  o.  b. 

C.  K.  WHITE,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 


Poland-China  and  Large  English 

B kkksh i res.  all  ages,  pairs  not  akin;  strictly  first- 
class  stock.  Price,  $3  and  upwards. 

VV.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack.  Pa. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Bovee  Po¬ 
tatoes.  75  cents  per  bushel,  $1.60  per  barrel. 

WM.  KENGEKMaNN,  East  Granby,  Conn. 


Brass  Band 

Instrument*.  Drum*,  Uniform* 
A  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Hands. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

SO  Adam*  »U,  CHICAGO 


Horses  wnich  have  been  used  steadily 
at  work,  either  on  the  farm  or  road,  have 
quite  likely  had  some  strains  whereby 
lameness  or  enlargements  have  been 
caused.  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  ap¬ 
plied  as  per  directions,  just  as  you  are 
turning  the  horse  out,  will  be  of  great  ben¬ 
efit;  and  this  is  the  time  when  it  can  be 
used  very  successfully.  It  needs  no  care 
or  attention,  is  absolutely  a  safe  remedy, 
and  does  its  work  well  and  at  a  time  when 
the  horse  is  having  a  rest.  Of  course,  it 
can  be  used  with  equal  success  while  horses 
are  in  the  stable. 


Michigan  Consumption  Law.— There  is  a 
law  declaring  consumption  a  contagious 
disease,  the  same  as  scarlet  fever,  diph¬ 
theria,  etc.,  and  requiring  physicians  and 
families  to  report  the  same  to  the  health 
officer.  Funerals  are  to  be  carefully  guard¬ 
ed.  All  physicians  with  whom  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  law, 
and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  have  it 
enforced.  The  people  In  general  are  also 
very  much  pleased  with  the  law,  and 
readily  acquiesce  in  all  the  requirements  of 
the  physicians  and  health  officers.  I  cannot 
see  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  sanitary  department  of 
the  State,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  is  gener¬ 
ally  very  cheerfully  acquiesced  in.  I.  k.  d. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

The  latest  scheme  for  driving  the 
American  hogs  out  of  Europe,  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  vast  hog  farms  in  Siberia,  where  it  is 
said  that  pork  can  be  produced  cheaper 
than  in  this  country.  In  a  recent  story 
called  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes  the  reader 
is  carried  300  years  ahead.  At  that  time 
the  great  proportion  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation  is  supposed  to  be  gathered  in  the 
large  cities,  steam  has  largely  disappeared, 
and  the  world’s  work  is  being  done  by 
electricity,  generated  by  windmills.  Food 
is  produced  largely  in  Europe,  where  vast 
herds  of  hogs  and  sheep  are  kept  in  pas¬ 
tures  and  where  in  our  day  are  found 
towns  and  small  cities. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper.  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver.  Co  o.  (founded  1890)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  luc.;  clubs  of  6.  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  oiler 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  K.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
j  : 


Limited  Trains 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦  Boston, 

♦  New  York, 

♦  Washington. 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


BETWEEN 


BIG 


4 


♦ 

♦ 


VIA 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

Cincinnati,  ♦ 
Chicago,  ♦ 

St.  Louis.  ♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


ROUTE 


t  New  York  Central  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  ♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦  W.  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

♦ 

+  Gen’l  Pass.  <fc  Tkt.  Agt 

♦ 

❖ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

t 


Cincinnati. 


Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A.  + 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  to  the  old  Reliable  Commission 
House  (Established  1865). 

S.  H.  &  F.  H.  FROST, 

311)  Washington  St.,  cor.  Jay,  New  York. 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commrrcial  Agencies. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


Game 

•  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts. 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

IF1.  X>.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


Protect  Your  Feet  From  The  Gold  and  Wet. 

All  Knit  “BALL-BAND” 

They  are  the  most  comfortable  and  will  wear  twice  as  long  as  others.  “Ball. Hand” 
Socks  and  Rubbers  are  the  same  high  quality  as  the  All-knit  Boots.  They  have 
superior  features  not  found  in  others.  Be  sure  that  the  trade-mark  “Ball-Band” 
is  on  every  pair.  There  are  more  imitations  and  counterfeits  this  season 
than  ever  before.  We  make  all  our  own  rubbers  and  are  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  any  Trust.  Insist  upon  getting  “Ball-Band” 
goods  from  your  dealer  ami  take  no  others  said  to  be  “As 
good  as,”  etc.  Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Market  Briefs. 

We  are  here  in  this  great  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions.  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


PICKED  UP  HERE  AND  THERE. 

APPLE  BUYERS. — A  correspondent  is 
surprised  that  there  have  been  no  ai  pie 
buyers  through  his  section  this  year.  I 
asked  a  commission  man  about  this,  and 
he  said  that  the  trouble  was  the  scarcity 
of  barrels.  The  men  he  has  on  the  road 
have  been  obliged  to  stop  buying,  because 
they  could  not  get  barrels  to  pack  the 
fruit. 

BUTTERNUTS. — There  is  no  demand  f«>r 
these,  and  they  are  never  quoted  .n  tne 
markets.  One  man  said  that  a  barrel  of 
nice  ones  might  bring  $1  or  $1.50  if  some  one 
came  along  who  took  a  fancy  to  them. 
Many  people  do  not  know  that  butternuts 
can  be  cracked  so  that  the  meat  will  come 
out  nicely,  if  stood  on  end.  Those  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  lay  them  down  flat,  and, 
of  course,  this  spoils  them,  if  it  wore  not 
for  the  difficulty  in  cracking  them  the 
market  might  be  cult. voted,  for  the  meat 
is  very  good. 

CHESTNUTS.— There  is  a  fair  supply  at 
present,  selling  at  $3  to  $4.  Healers  say 
that  prices  fluctuate  so  much  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  anything  definite.  They 
may  be  worth  $4  to-day  and  drop  to  $3  to¬ 
morrow.  All  any  one  can  do  is  to  fix  them 
up  in  good  shape  and  take  the  chances. 
Sometimes  men  are  seen  in  the  markets 
here  picking  them  over  and  sifting  out  the 
small  ones  and  the  dirt.  They  find  that 
this  pays.  The  producer  might  just  as 
well  have  the  extra  money.  Reliable  com¬ 
mission  men  like  to  handle  first-class 
goods,  and  will  generally  make  special  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  a  fancy  price. 

HICKORYNUTS. — ' There  is  a  large  crop 
of  these,  and  prices  range  from  $1  to  $1.50, 
according  to  quality,  with  prospects  of  a 
drop  to  75  cents  or  even  lower.  To  get 
the  best  prices  they  should  be  spread  out 
and  dried  for  a  short  time,  before  shipping, 
and  also  be  free  from  leaves  and  dirt.  Many 
are  shipped  wret  and  dirty,  and  are  dis¬ 
colored  on  arriving  here.  Some  trees  pro¬ 
duce  very  small  nuts.  It  would  be  better 
not  to  mix  them  with  the  larger  ones,  as 
they  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  whole  lot. 
When  prices  are  so  low,  it  scarcely  pays 
to  send  any  but  the  best  to  market. 
Freight  and  other  charges  eat  up  all  the 
profit  on  poor  sLuff. 

EXPORT  APPLE  MARKET. — In  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Company,  I  saw 
a  cable  from  Glasgow  stating  that  the  de¬ 
mand  is  very  active,  and  prices  advancing. 
Advices  from  Liverpool  are  practically  the 
same.  The  demand  is  strong  for  good 
stuff,  but  no  poor  apples  are  wanted,  as 
they  would  bring  such  a  low  price  that 
they  could  not  compete  with  those  brought 
from  Germany  and  Belgium.  One  ship¬ 
ment  of  about  1,000  barrels  netted  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $2.90  on  the  dock  in  this  country. 
Part  of  this  lot  netted  $4.  Kings  brought 
the  highest  price,  then  Baldwins,  and 
Greenings  last.  They  should  be  packed  in 
barrels  as  for  home  market,  but  tighter, 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  get¬ 
ting  loose  enough  to  rattle  on  the  voyage. 

TOO  MUCH  POULTRY.— One  dealer, 
when  asked  if  the  Dewey  celebration  ma¬ 
terially  affected  the  demand  for  poultry, 
replied:  “No,  but  it  affected  the  supply. 
Shippers  sent  in  far  too  much,  and  the 
market  was  glutted.  I  am  afraid  some  of 
it  will  spoil  before  it  can  be  disposed  of.” 
This  lack  of  any  special  demand  for  poultry 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part,  perhaps,  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  Dewey  Day  visi¬ 
tors  were  from  the  country  districts,  and 
accustomed  to  eating  poultry  cooked  on  the 
same  day  it  is  killed.  Any  country-reared 
person  will  not  be  likely  to  call  for 
“chicken”  more  than  once  at  the  average 
city  restaurant  or  moderate-priced  hotel. 
After  being  handled  so  much,  and  exposed 
in  the  markets  for  several  days,  poultry 
seems  to  lose  its  fine  flavor. 

TRICKY  BUYERS.— This  is  an  old  story, 
but  these  people  seem  to  find  victims  every 
year,  and  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  repeat 
it.  A,  a  reliable  man,  is  buying  apples.  B 
comes  along  and  offers  25  cents  per  barrel 
more.  People  are  suspicious,  but  he  makes 
a  big  bluff,  pays  cash  on  the  start,  and  a 
good  many  bite  on  the  bait.  The  word  goes 
around:  “B  is  giving  25  cents  above  the 
market  price  and  pays  cash.”  He  does  a 
big  business.  One  day  he  has  a  large 
quantity  delivered.  Two  or  three  cars  are 
loaded.  B  and  his  men  are  in  a  terrible 
rush  to  get  them  ready  to  go  on  the  after¬ 
noon  train.  Those  who  are  drawing  the 
apples  turn  in  and  help.  Ir  the  midst  of 
all  this  excitement,  B  gets  a  telegram  or 
message  of  some  sort  and  has  to  leave  at 
once.  He  says:  “I  am  in  a  terrible  hurry. 
Will  be  back  to-morrow  and  straighten  this 
all  up.”  His  men  finish  the  job,  and  the 
cars  are  shipped,  but  he  does  not  come 
back,  and  the  last  lot,  which  he  gets  for 


nothing,  gives  him  a  big  profit  on  the  whole 
deal.  Next  year  he  goes  somewhere  else 
and  changes  his  methods  a  little,  but  the 
results  are  the  same.  w.  w.  h. 


THE  NA  TIONAL  FARMERS’  CONGRESS 
A  Successful  Meeting  at  Boston. 

The  nineteenth  annual  session  of  the 
Farmers’  National  Congress  was  held  at 
Boston  last  week.  There  was  a  large  at¬ 
tendance,  with  many  delegates  from  the 
West.  It  was  said  that  Iowa  alone  sent 
130  representatives.  In  former  years  It  was 
said  that  many  of  the  delegates  were  law¬ 
yers  or  men  from  the  towns.  The  Congress 
has  certainly  been  improved  in  this  respect, 
for  it  was  a  representative  gathering  of 
farmers,  most  of  whom  evidently  came  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  soil. 

The  following  papers,  which  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  convention, 
were  on  the  programme,  which  was  carried 
out:  The  Mission  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  by  Dr.  H.  II.  Goodell,  Massachusetts; 
Decline  of  Farm  Lands  in  the  East;  Cause 
and  Remedy,  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Stock  well, 
Massachusetts;  Agricultural  Progress  and 
Profit,  by  Hon.  Franklin  Dye,  New  Jersey; 
Inventions  for  Farmers,  by  Hon.  W.  B. 
Powell,  Pennsylvania;  The  Canadian  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  by  Hon.  Jas.  W. 
Robertson,  Canada;  Problems  Confronting 
Farm  Life,  by  Hon.  W.  S.  Delano,  Nebras¬ 
ka;  Intensive  Gardening,  by  Hon.  E.  F. 
Wliitstein,  Kentucky;  The  Promotion  of  the 
Consumption  of  American  Products  in  For¬ 
eign  Countries,  by  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Benefits  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  to  the  Farmer,  by 
Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Teaching  of  the  Elements  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Common  School,  by  Hon.  C.  C.  James, 
Canada;  Railway  Transportation,  by  Hon. 
L.  S.  Coffin,  Iowa;  Fertilizers  and  their 
General  Application,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Voor- 
hees,  New  Jersey;  Farming  as  it  Influences 
and  is  Influenced,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Furness, 
Indiana;  The  Necessity  of  Pure  Food  Legis¬ 
lation,  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Adams,  Wisconsin; 
The  Western  Tenant  and  His  Eastern 
Landlord,  by  Hon.  H.  R.  Hilton,  Kansas; 
Dairying,  by  B.  Walker  McKeen,  Maine; 
Improved  Farming  in  the  South,  by  Col.  T. 
C.  Slaughter,  Texas. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  some  respects  the 
convention  was  a  windy  affair.  The 
speeches  were  long  and,  as  a  rule,  did  not 
deal  with  topics  calculated  to  arouse  earn¬ 
est  discussion.  Some  of  them  were  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly,  but  it  would  seem  as  though 
shorter  talks  dealing  with  single,  live  top¬ 
ics,  followed  by  animated  or  possibly  pre¬ 
arranged  discussion,  would  be  better.  The 
trouble  with  this  Congress  seems  to  be 
chiefly  that  it  does  not  represent  anything 
in  particular.  The  delegates  are  appointed, 
we  understand,  by  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States,  at  the  request  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Congress.  Probably  in  most 
States  the  selection  is  really  left  to  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  departments,  which  suggest  cer¬ 
tain  names  to  the  Governor,  and  he  usually 
acts  upon  such  suggestion.  The  result  of 
this  method  of  selection  is  that  few  of  the 
real  delegates  seem  to  know  what  they 
have  come  for.  This  gives  rise  to  a  sus¬ 
picion  among  many  that  the  whole  thing  is 
cut  and  dried  by  a  small  band  of  interested 
parties,  when  probably  there  is  little  truth 
in  such  reports.  It  would  seem  as  though 
this  Congress  ought  to  be  made  a  powerful 
organization.  We  think  it  has  grown  in 
character  and  usefulness  in  the  past  few 
years.  It  ought  to  be  made  a  more  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  meeting.  Instead  of 
having  delegates  sent  as  they  now  are,  they 
might  possibly  be  sent  directly  from  the 
various  State  societies,  each  set  of  dele¬ 
gates  coming  with  positive  instruction,  in 
the  form  of  resolutions,  showing  just  what 
their  constituents  want.  This,  we  think, 
would  give  more  character  to  the  meeting, 
and  would  give  a  definite  purpose,  which 
somehow  seem  to  be  lacking  in  the  recent 
convention. 

Some  points  made  by  the  speakers  met 
with  vigorous  approval  from  various  dele¬ 
gates,  but  nothing  definite  seemed  to  be  in 
mind.  For  example,  the  question  of  tax 
dodgers,  those  who  hold  personal  property 
and  are  not  willing  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  public  burdens,  received  a  one-sided 
discussion.  Every  one  agreed  that  the 
farmer  was  paying  an  unjust  share  of  the 
taxes,  but  no  one  came  forward  with  a 
definite  remedy  for  this  trouble.  That  was, 
perhaps,  a  fair  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
the  convention.  It  was  harmonious  in  the 
fact  that  all  agreed  that  certain  wrongs 
ought  to  be  righted,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  know  just  how  to  do  it.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  need  a  mouthpiece 
such  as  this  Congress  ought  to  be.  It 
should  give  forth  words  of  wisdom 
rather  than  wind,  and  it  seems  to  us  pos¬ 
sible  to  organize  this  gathering  so  as  to 
give  the  delegates  definite  authority,  and 
thus  make  their  demands  and  results  carry 
far  greater  weight  than  they  now  do. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously 
elected  for  the  ensuing  two  years;  Presi¬ 


dent,  ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Wisconsin; 
first  vice-president,  Royal  Good  Fellow 
Candage,  Massachusetts;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Hon.  J.  S.  Cunningham,  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  secretary,  John  M.  Stahl,  Illinois; 
first  assistant  secretary,  J.  W.  Stockwell, 
Massachusetts;  second  assistant  secretary, 
Col.  Kolp,  Texas;  third  assistant  secretary, 
E.  A.  Callahan,  New  York;  treasurer,  Levi 
Morrison,  Pennsylvania;  executive  com¬ 
mittee:  E.  L.  Furness,  Indiana;  Col.  T.  C. 
Slaughter,  Texas;  Hon.  W.  G.  Whitmore, 
Nebraska;  Hon.  B.  F.  Clayton,  Texas;  Hon. 
G.  F.  Whitstein,  Kentucky;  State  viqp- 
presidents:  J.  II.  Hale,  Connecticut;  A.  F. 
Moore,  Illinois;  J.  N.  Babcock,  Indiana;  E. 
J.  Secor,  Iowa;  Thos.  M.  Potter,  Kansas; 
Clayton  S.  Longest,  Kentucky;  O.  Gardner, 
Maine;  W.  L.  Amos,  Maryland;  O.  B.  Had- 
win,  Massachusetts;  R.  L.  Quick,  Michi¬ 
gan;  D.  M.  Morse,  Nebraska;  J.  F.  Robin¬ 
son,  New  Hampshire;  Franklin  Dye,  New 
Jersey;  F.  E.  Dawley,  New  York;  D.  L. 
Pope,  Ohio;  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  IT.  L.  Green,  Rhode  Island. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

Reports  from  Nebraska  state  that  fully 
15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  oats  and  rye 
have  been  rendered  worthless  by  sprout¬ 
ing.  Commission  men  refuse  to  accept 
cracked  grain  for  storage,  as  it  will  swell 
and  ruin  other  grain.  Similar  conditions 
are  reported  from  Iowa  and  northern  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  corn  orop  promises  to  be  enor¬ 
mous,  and  farmers  generally  are  investing 
in  cattle,  the  price  of  feeders  having  gone 
to  $3.25  per  100  pounds  at  Omaha  during  the 
last  week  in  August. 

At  the  Westchester  County  Fair,  Edith 
Stansbury,  a  young  miss,  who  resides  at 
Yorktown,  showed  a  collection  of  35  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  of  beans  and  20  kinds  of  peas, 
which  she  gathered  and  shelled.  The 
work  was  carefully  done,  and  each  variety 
of  bean  and  pea  was  properly  named.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  instructive  exhibits  at 
the  fair,  and  shows  what  farmers’  daugh¬ 
ters  can  do  when  they  get  down  to  careful 
painstaking  work  like  shelling,  assorting 
and  naming  beans.  J.  h.  g. 

Pennsylvania  Stock  Breeders.  —  The 
stock  breeders  and  exhibitors  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Fair,  held  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  recently  organized  the  National  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Live  Stock  and  Exhibitors’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Roth,  Allentown,  Pa.,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  M.  Benninger,  Walnutport,  Pa., 
secretary-treasurer.  On  motion,  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  elect  vice-presidents  from  each  State 
and  Canada,  which  resulted  as  follows:  A. 
S.  Worden,  Pennsylvania;  A.  A.  Cortelyou, 
New  Jersey;  Chas.  McLaury,  New  York; 
George  Allen,  Illinois;  A.  O.  Fox,  Wis¬ 
consin;  A.  W.  F.  Stevens,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  C.  Hiram  Hayes,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Howard  H.  Keim,  Indiana;  G. 
J.  Campbell,  Ohio;  Ira  J.  Hillyer,  Michigan; 
Olonzo  Libby,  Maine;  C.  M.  Winslow,  Ver¬ 
mont;  Jas  P.  Palmer,  Connecticut;  Obadiah 
Brown,  Rhode  Island.  It  was  decided  that 
the  membership  fee  be  $1,  and  the  annual 
dues  50  cents. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing'  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


PUNCH 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WRENCH 


HEELPLATES 


BRISTLES 


HEELPLATES1 


RIVETS 


NEEDLES 


rubber] 

cement! 


CLINCH 

HAILS 


REPAIRING  OUTFIT  NR  1 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  SI.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  SI,  and  SI  extra — 
(S2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each. 


A  Carviug  Set. 

Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  caiver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  SI. 90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  St 
each  and  SI. 25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  SI  each. 


A  GREAT  WATCH 


REAL  YOUTH. 

When  yon  see 
a  man  old 
enough  to  be 
a  grandfather 
pick  up  a 
heavy 
trunk  and 
march  off 
with  it  on  his 
shoulder  you 
realize  that  a  man 
may  be  young  at 
'  almost  any  age  if  his 
blood  contains  the 
elements  that  youth 
is  made  of.  That  is 
the  sort  of  youth  that 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  puts  into  a  man’s 
veins.  It  gives  him  digestive  power;  it 
turns  his  food  into  good  nourishing 
blood;  it  enables  the  liver  to  keep  that 
blood  pure  and  free  from  bilious  poisons. 
It  fills  him  with  muscular  strength  and 
vitality.  It  makes  him  in  the  truest 
sense  young  again,  and  keeps  him  so. 


“I  am  pretty  well  now,  for  a  man  of  sixty- 
three  years,”  says  Mr.  John  Larson  of  Ashby, 
Grant  Co.,  Minn.  “  I  had  been  very  badly  troub¬ 
led  for  many  years  with  dyspepsia,  also  nasal 
catarrh,  and  got  so  bad  and  weak  that  I  could 
not  work. 

“  I  could  hardly  eat  anything  without  vomit¬ 
ing;  had  a  pain  in  the  stomach  and  a  burning 
sensation  coming  into  the  throat.  I  took  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medial  Discovery  and  *  Pleasant 
Pellets,’  and  can  truly  say  these  medicines  have 
helped  me  wonderfully.  I  commenced  taking 
them  in  the  fall  and  used  them  all  winter.  1 
took  fifteen  bottles  of  the  ‘  Discovery  ’  and  six 
of  the  *  Pellets  ’  according  to  directions,  and 
must  say  that  both  are  good  honest  medicines. 

“  I  improved  right  along  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  I  just  stopped  taking  medicine  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  then  felt  as  well  as  ever 
in  my  life.  I  can  eat  all  kinds  of  food  and  it 
dosen’t  cause  me  any  pain  in  my  stomach  now 
as  it  always  did  before  I  took  Dr.  Pierce’s  med¬ 
icines.  I  can  cheerfully  say  to  the  public  that 
they  need  not  hesitate  in  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  for  dyspepsia ;  it 
will  eradicate  and  cure  the  disease  if  anything 
will.” 


If  you  are  in  poor  health  write  to  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  whatever  for  his  advice 
although  he  is  at  the  very  head  of  his 
profession  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate 
chronic  diseases. 


Now,  boys,  here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity — men,  too,  for  that  matter. 
Here  is  a  watch  made  by  one  of 
the  largest  watchmakers  in  the 
country.  It  is  full  size,  stem  wind 
and  set,  nickel  finish,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  keep  accurate  time.  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  watch  to  carry 
at  any  kind  of  work.  We  will 
send  it  postpaid  and  one  new 
yearly  subscription  for  $1.90;  or 
we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of 
four  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each.  Any  boy  can  get  up  a  club 
of  four  yearly  subscriptions 
among  his  friends  in  a  short  time 
and  get  the  watch  absolutely  free. 
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USE  OF  MILKING  TUBES. 

We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  dairy 
papers  about  the  use  of  milking  tubes. 
Lately,  however,  very  little  is  ever  said 
about  them;  in  fact,  they  are  rarely  men¬ 
tioned.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  going 
out  of  use?  Do  farmers  as  a  rule  still 
operate  the  tubes  as  they  used  to? 

So  far  as  I  know,  milking  tubes  were 
never  used  to  any  great  extent  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hand  milking.  They  are, 
however,  of  considerable  use  in  drawing 
the  milk  from  diseased  or  inflamed  ud¬ 
ders,  and  in  cases  where  injury  to  the 
teats  has  occurred.  Good  farmers  and 
large  dairymen  keep  a  milking  tube  on 
hand  constantly  for  cases  of  this  sort. 

Cornell  University.  u.  h.  wing. 

Our  experience  with  milking  tubes 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  on  the  whole. 
At  least  nine  times  out  of  10  the  use  of 
the  teat  was  finally  lost.  We  have  tried 
them  repeatedly  in  cases  of  so-called 
contagious  garget,  a  scabby  growth  on 
the  end  .of  the  teat,  but  it  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  carry  the  disease  into  the  teat, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat 
it.  My  observation  seems  to  coincide 
with  this  experience.  The  membrane  of 
the  milk  duct  seems  to  be  very  sensitive, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  is  likely  to  create  inflammation. 

Denmark,  N.  Y.  h.  e.  cook. 

The  Whole  Story. — The  milking  tube 
has  a  place  on  every  dairy  farm,  and 
its  place  is  to  use  only  when  it 
is  impossible  to  milk  a  cow  with 
the  hand.  A  few  years  ago  in¬ 
strument  makers  advertised  them  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  some  even  recommended 
them  for  general  use  in  milking  any  and 
all  cows  that  were  hard  milkers,  or 
those  that  had  sore  teats.  This  was  a 
great  mistake.  Theoretically  a  milking 
tube  can  be  passed  up  a  cow’s  teat,  and 
the  milk  will  run  out  to  some  extent. 
But  there  was  always  a  little  left.  The 
old  cow  has  a  little  cow  sense,  and  she 
won’t  be  fooled  entirely  by  any  scheme 
that  has  thus  far  been  devised  by  man. 
She  wants  to  have  her  udder  manipu¬ 
lated  to  some  extent,  as  the  calf  would 
do  in  drawing  the  milk,  and  when  this 
is  not  done  milk  is  not  manufactured. 
Much  of  the  milk  is  made  during  the 
time  of  milking,  and  unless  there  is 
some  motion  going  on  about  the  udder, 
the  old  cow  practically  says:  “Nay; 
there  is  no  one  working  at  my  udder  to 
get  milk,  so  I  won’t  make  it.”  This  has 
been  the  great  trouble,  not  alone  with 
the  milk  tube,  but  with  all  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  The  cow  kept  yielding  less  and 
less,  until  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  she 
was  dried  off. 

There  is  another  reason  why  milking 
tubes  came  into  disrepute.  They  were 
improperly  handled;  cows’  teats  are  of 
far  different  size  and  length.  A  milk¬ 
ing  tube  three  inches  long  was  frequent¬ 
ly  run  the  whole  length  up  a  two-inch- 
long  teat;  the  udder  was  injured  at  the 
base  of  the  teat,  and  an  inflammation 
followed,  which  sometimes  ruined  the 
udder.  Again,  some  neglected  properly  to 
clean  the  tube;  germs  accumulated  upon 
it,  which,  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  sensitive  membrane  of  the 
milk  channel  inflamed  it.  Dirty  hands 
also  handled  it,  and  the  tube,  although 
it  had  once  been  well  cleaned,  contained 
irritating  germs  when  it  entered  the 
teat.  Nevertheless,  the  milking  tube  is 
sometimes  needed,  and  there  is  seem¬ 
ingly  no  way  to  milk  a  cow  without  its 
use,  when  she  has  cowpox,  or  she  has 
in  some  manner  injured  one  or  more 
teats,  rendering  it  impossible  to  draw 
the  milk  by  the  hand.  Then  is  the  time, 
and  the  only  time,  that  a  milking  tube 
should  be  used,  and  its  use  should  be 
stopped  just  as  quick  as  the  emergency 
of  the  case  will  permit.  Before  using, 


always  dip  in  a  little  hot  water,  then  in 
a  little  pure  olive  oil,  and  carefully  in¬ 
sert  up  the  teat,  using  judgment  as  to 
how  far  it  should  be  inserted.  During 
the  time  it  remains  in  the  teat,  with  the 
hand  gently  rub  and  squeeze  the  quar¬ 
ter,  thus  causing  the  regular  amount  of 
milk  to  be  secreted  and  brought  down 
into  the  milk  cistern,  when  it  will  pass 
out  through  the  tube.  Used  when  neces¬ 
sary  only,  and  used  properly,  a  milking 
tube  made  of  silver,  or  hard  rubber,  is 
of  great  value  to  use  in  emergency  cases, 
but  for  general  use,  or  if  carelessly 
handled,  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

C.  D.  SMEAD,  V.  S. 

Milking  tubes  never  have  been  “very 
much  in  use”  among  dairymen,  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  milk,  only  open 
the  milk  orifice,  and  let  what  milk  will, 
run  out  by  gravity,  and  do  not  get  at  the 
“fountains,”  as  does  the  pulling  and 
bunting  of  the  calf,  or  the  drawing  and 
gathering  of  the  milker’s  hand.  In  milk 
giving  there  is  a  something  in  working 
or  manipulating  of  the  udder  that  stim¬ 
ulates  milk  formation  by  exciting  the 
nerve  centers  of  the  udder.  Milking 
tubes  will  not  get  all  of  the  milk;  they 
do  not  get  the  normal  amount  of  fat,  as 
compared  with  hand  milking,  and  by 
their  continued  use  the  flow  of  milk  is 
not  promoted,  and  the  cow  rapidly  dries, 
or  shrinks  greatly  in  her  yield.  The 
tubes  cannot  be  recommended  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Their  only  place  is  in  case  a 
cow  has  a  very  sore  teat,  or  has  injured 
it  so  that  hand  milking  is  about  impos¬ 
sible,  then  the  tube  comes  in  play.  It  is 
covered  with  glycerine,  introduced  into 
the  teat,  and  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  milk 
begins  to  diminish,  the  part  of  -the  udder 
being  drained  by  the  tube  is  worked  and 
pressed,  and  milk  secretion  stimulated 
by  the  hands  of  the  milker  until  all  is 
out,  when  the  tube  is  withdrawn.  Often 
anything  like  continuous  milking  with 
the  tubes  creates  irritation  of  the  lining 
of  the  teats,  and  inflammation  follows, 
and  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  milking 
machine,  that  there  is  no  manipulation 
of  the  udder  connected  with  its  working, 
and  the  results  are  not  equal  to  hand 
milking  for  this  very  reason.  It  is  a 
plan  of  Walter  Hussey,  who  really  has 
invented,  and  uses,  a  machine  that  does 
milk,  and  probably  the  main  reason  of 
its  value,  that  before  the  cow  is  fully 
milked  the  operator  of  the  machine  sits 
down,  and  rapidly,  though  gently, 
handles  and  manipulates  the  udder  of 
the  cow,  with  the  result,  that  there  is  a 
fresh  flow  of  milk,  and  with  all  of  the 
remaining  fats,  for  as  all  know,  the  last 
of  the  milk  is  several  times  richer  in 
fats  than  the  first.  It  is  in  these  two 
things,  other  things  being  equal,  where¬ 
in  the  tubes  fail — getting  all  of  the  milk, 
and  getting  the  rich  strippings.  All 
realize  that  a  well-stripped  cow  gives 
more  milk,  and  for  a  longer  period  than 
a  poorly-milked  cow.  Yes,  use  the  tubes 
as  an  assistant  in  getting  milk  through 
wounded  and  sore  teats,  and  do  not  use 
them  for  any  other  purpose. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOULD. 


CALF-FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

I  cannot  get  any  hired  man  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter  in  calf  feeding.  The  calf  starts  off 
all  right,  and  soon  it  is  scouring;  then, 
if  I  watch  around  the  corner,  I  will  see 
the  man  go  to  the  stove  and  test  the 
milk  with  his  finger,  and  usually,  when 
so  tested,  it  is  at  least  10  degrees  too 
cold.  All  our  men  have  had  this  same 
fault;  they  don’t  understand  that  a  few 
degrees  make  a  great  difference.  One 
Winter  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  my 
wife  thought  she  would  try  a  calf,  so  I 


bought  her  one  of  Durham  stock,  three 
days  old,  for  $3.  She  fed  that  calf  her¬ 
self  with  a  Small’s  calf-feeder,  using 
nothing  but  skim-milk,  but  she  kept  the 
vessel  clean,  saw  that  the  calf  did  not 
get  too  much,  and  occasionally  mas¬ 
saged  its  back,  and  when  it  was  four 
weeks  and  three  days  old  sold  it  to  a 
butcher  for  $9.60,  or  $1.65  per  week  for 
the  skim-milk  it  ate.  Of  course,  this 
was  an  exceptionally  good  calf,  and  it 
had  brains  to  look  after  it.  But  you 
can’t  hire  any  one  to  take  the  pains 
with  a  calf  that  she  did  with  that  one 
(and  she  won’t  do  it  again).  She 
wouldn’t  have  done  it,  only  that  she 
thought  she  knew  more  about  it  than 
I  did,  and  I  had  to  own  up  to  that  fact. 
Oats  make  fine  calf  feed,  but  we  find 
we  cannot  afford  to  raise  oats,  and  they 
cost  more  for  the  food  equivalents  than 
bran,  so  we  use  them  sparingly.  Oats 
are  particularly  valuable  for  Billy  Berk¬ 
shire,  while  he  is  little  Willie  Berk¬ 
shire.  STOCKMAN. 

Ohio. 

For  general  debility,  want  of  appetite,  sick  bead- 
ache  and  fever,  little  doses  of  Dr  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic 
Vermifuge  are  usually  very  efficacious. 

In  the  worst  colds,  where  there  Is  pain,  constriction 
of  the  Bronchial  tabes,  and  spasms  of  the  muscles 
of  the  chest,  Jayne's  Expectorant  will  afford  almost 
immediate  relief,  and  soon  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Rainless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  Ul 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRING 


sant _ . _ .  . .  _ — 

all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
Uir  PIIIDMITCC  that  one  tablespoonful  of 

Wt  uUAnAN  I LC  caustic  balsam  win 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 . 50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  6ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*, 
testimonials,  etc.)  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

,  p™*  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  THOUSAND  HEN 

owners  have  doubled  their  egg  crop  by  feeding 
Green  Cut  Bone.  The  best,  easiest,  most  lasting 
and  hence  the  cheapest  way  to  prepare  it  is  withi 

Mann’s  NewBoneCutters. 

They  are  made  in  numerous eizes  to  suit  all  needs. 
Cuts  any  kind  of  bone,  adhering  meat,  gristle,  &c., 
withot  choking.  Turn  easy.  Mann’s  Clover  Cutters 
actually  cut  clover.  They’re  not  toys.  Also  Granite 
Crystal  Grit  and  Feed  Trays.  Catalogue  FREE. 

P.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  Is,  Milford,  Msas. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  It.  I. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Bams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  wrinkles;  all  reg’d. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkin,  Friendship.N.Y 


Texas  Horses  for  Sale — Broken  or 
unbroken.  Ail  sizes  and  colors.  Prices  reasonable. 

S.  J.  VAN  RAUB.  Van  Raul),  Tex. 


F  OR  Sal  e — Mammoth  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys  and  mixed  pullets  at  farmers'  prices. 

M.  L.  ASELTTNE,  No.  Fairfax,  Vt. 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Dogs,  Fancy 

Poultry  and  Pigeons.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt.' 


Choice  Registered  Jersey  Red  Pigs, 
three  months  ole.  Price.  $10.  Oxford  and  Leicester 
Sheep  bred  from  imported  stock. 

\VM.  EMPIE,  Minavillc.  Montgomery  Co..  N.  Y. 


Jerseys — St.  Lambert  and  Combina¬ 
tion— for  SALE— Four  Cows,  seven  Heifers,  six¬ 
teen  Bulls  S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landlnburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Dorset  Ram,  three  years 

old,  large  and  hardy.  Dorset  Ram  Lambs,  eight 
months  old.  very  promising:  registered. 

HUGH  M.  JOHNSON,  Van  Deusenville,  Mass. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouiliet  Sheep;  Poland-Cblna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1; 
best  in  the  world:  bags  free. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  TAN 

Clrcu  ars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 


5S&.  DUTCH  BullId 

And  Young  Calves.  O.  G.  GIBBS,  Vail,  N.  J. 


HAMPSHIRES 


at  a  sacrifice.  Ten  choice 
Yearling  Ewes,  two  Ram 
Lambs.  For  particulars  address 
W.  A.  BASSETT,  Homestead  Farm.  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHiRES. 

Rams  from  $15  up.  Also,  Lambs  of  either  sex.  A 
nuntoer  of  choice  Ewes  bred  to  the  only  prize  Ram 
from  New  York  State  at  the  Syracuse  Fair. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


DeKOL’S  BUTTER  BOY  Sftff.'a 

DeKol,  and  lloyal  Paul  No.  22979,  combining  the  blood 
of  Pauline  Paul,  Pietertje  2nd,  Kontlngen  Van 
Friesland  5t.h  and  DeKol  in  one  sire,  head  our  choice 
herd  of  over  100  Holbtelns.  Sons  ready  for  service 
aDd  heavy  milking  cows  bred  to  them  for  sale.  Write 
now  to  DKLLHUKST  FARMS,  MENTOR,  OHIO. 


Hampshire-Down  Sheep  &  Rams  for  Sale. 

PolledDurhamCattle 

All  registered  stock. 

,JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KH1NHCLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

K.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords.Shropshires.South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig*— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
I  Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


SPEGIAL  BARGAINS  SWINE  Afor  next  30 

days.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  grow'hy  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


EATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKENS. 
04-page  book  free. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

5  All  about  them  in  our  148- page  cata¬ 
logue.  Mailed  for  <S  cents  in  stamps. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box 90  Des  Moines,  la. 


II  A  VAII  and  brood 

|L3  g€  a  fi  U  your  chicks  with  mach- 
mJL  i  ||  9)1  lues  that  leave  uo  doubt 
■  3  m  m  B  ■  ■  of  success.  A  simple, 
durable  and  perfect  machine  Is  the 


ILLINOIS. 


Made  in  several  convenient  sizes,  from  5$  egg  up. 

InipervlouH  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature* 

Packed  with  asbestos  and  covered  with  iron.  Can’t  shrink  or  warp, 
or  burn  from  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating.  Don’t  buy  an  incu¬ 
bator  or  brooder  until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue. 

J.  H.  JONES,  BoxlO?,  STREATOR,  ILL* 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦j 

♦  Nothing  Under  the  Sun  ♦ 

a  will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  lu  + 
^  healthy  condition  all  the  year  ’round  like  ^ 

: BANNER  EGG  FOOD: 

:  AND  tonic 


Thousands  can  testify  to  its  excellent  merits- 
A  trial  will  convince  you  1  lb.  can  25c.;  5  cans, 
$1.  For  the  month  of  November  only,  we 
will  sell  a  1-lb.  can  15c  or  7  cans  #1.  Now 
is  your  chance  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  this  Food 
and  you  will  have  plenty  of  Eggs  when  cold 
weather  comes.  Our  immense  illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Address 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

29  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

VV.  V.  RUSS,  Proprietor. 

When  writing  kindly  mention  this  paper. 
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A  Hen 
Ration 


should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  green  cut  bone — not  dried — to  insure 
the  greatest  egg  production.  The  Webster  &  Haninim  Bone  Cutters  are 
the  best  in  everyway  and  won  the  only  medal  at  World' s  Fair ,  Chicago. 
Cut  meat,  gristle  and  vegetables  without  clogging.  Stearns  Clover  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Grit  Crushers  are  a  necessity  to  all  poultrymen.  Booklet  free. 
Send  your  address.  E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 
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HORSE  BREEDERS  HAPPY. 

Good  horses  all  over  this  Continent 
have  advanced  very  materially — the 
better  the  horse  the  greater  the  appre¬ 
ciation.  In  fact  I  question  whether 
there  has  ever  been  in  the  past  20 
years  a  more  active  demand  than  right 
now  for  first-class  carriage  horses  and 
heavy  drafters,  nor  do  I  ever  remember 
a  time  when  better  prices  were  paid 
than  at  present.  This  of  course  applies 
to  the  better  class  of  horses,  but  even 
common  horses  have  also  advanced  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  last  year  or  two. 

As  to  the  future  supply,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  quality  will  continue  to  de¬ 
teriorate  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
The  virtual  abandonment  of  breeding 
from  1893  to  1898  has  necessarily  pro¬ 
duced  a  shortage,  which  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  felt  now,  and  this  shortage 
will  be  more  noticeable  during  the  next, 
few  years.  Horses  rejected  last  year 
by  horse  buyers  are  accepted  this  year, 
and  many  that  are  being  rejected  now 
as  not  up  to  standard  will  pass  muster 
next  year,  simply  because  there  are  no 
better  ones.  Breeding  is  again  in  full 
swing,  but  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  dis¬ 
crimination  among  breeders  in  general. 
The  average  farmer  is  looking  for  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  sire  to 
breed  from,  instead  of  using  only  the 
best,  as  he  ought  to.  No  progress  or  im¬ 
provement  in  our  horse  stock  is  possible 
as  long  as  our  farmers  exercise  so  much 
of  this  penny  wisdom  and  pound  fool¬ 
ishness.  ALEX.  GALBRAITH. 

Janesville,  Wis. 


RAPE  A  GREAT  CROP. 

I  consider  rape  the  greatest  of  the 
newer  acquisitions.  It  will  require  six 
to  eight  weeks  of  fairly  good  growing 
weather,  and  moist  soil,  to  bring  it  to 
the  point  of  much  usefulness.  It  can 
be  successfully  raised  for  late  feed,  sown 
in  corn,  but  does  not  get  much  growth 
until  after  the  corn  is  cut.  With  us, 
sown  in  corn  in  July,  with  occasional 
rains  (which  we  do  not  always  get),  and 
corn  cut  early  in  September,  rape  will, 
during  the  last  half  of  October,  make 
quantities  of  feed.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
feed  it  while  badly  frozen,  as  then  it  is 
almost  sure  to  produce  scours,  and 
sometimes  in  a  serious  form. 

The  better  method,  to  secure  greatest 
results  is  to  sow  in  drills,  30  inches 
apart,  three  pounds  to  the  acre.  Culti¬ 
vated  about  twice,  and  with  suitable 
weather,  five  weeks  will  produce  good 
feed.  When  sown  in  drills  the  sheep 
will  almost  invariably  follow  the  rows, 
and  not  tread  down  the  plants  or  befoul 
them,  as  when  sown  broadcast.  Enougn 
extra  feed  may  be  obtained  thus  to  pay 
additional  cost  of  labor.  Four  to  five 
pounds  per  acre  should  be  sown  if 
broadcast.  None  but  Dwarf  Essex  va¬ 
riety  should  be  used.  It  is  the  greatest 
fodder,  with  the  exception  of  Red  June 
clover.  The  rape  cannot  be  used  for 
hay.  Too  much  like  cabbage,  it  will  not 
cure.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere; 
corn  land  is  rape  land.  c.  a.  tyler. 

Nottawa,  Mich. 


DUCKS  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 

We  have  an  old  orchard  (10  acres)  that 
has  not  produced  much  fruit  for  a  few 
years.  We  fought  the  worms  the  past 
season  and  will  have  a  few  apples.  The 
trees  are  large  and  worms  plenty.  We 
have  been  advised  to  put  as  many  ducks 
in  the  orchard  as  possible.  Are  they  a 
profitable  fowl?  w.  b.  s. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ducks  Not  Dainty. — Ducks  are  not 
very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  food 
they  get.  It  is  a  question  of  quantity 
rather  than  quality  with  them,  and  their 
choice  of  bugs,  etc.,  is  limited  only  by 
their  ability  to  catch  them.  They  are 
insect-catchers  to  a  faul  .  As  young 
ducks  never  take  the  time  to  kill  insects 
before  swallowing  them,  they  do  not  get 
along  well  with  Rose  bugs,  which  usual¬ 
ly  attempt  to  gnaw  their  way  out  after 
being  swallowed  alive.  As  a  result,  the 


unfortunate  duckling  becomes  useless  as 
an  insect  exterminator  or  money-maker. 

I  know  of  no  other  insect  that  will  kill 
young  ducks,  and  even  these  do  not  af¬ 
fect  grown  ducks,  so  far  as  my  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  but  they  are  sure  death  to 
ducklings.  This  orchard  would  be  a 
good  place  for  breeding  ducks  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shade  and  insect  food,  and 
should  keep  about  100  ducks  per  acre. 
If  they  do  not  rid  the  orchard  of  insects, 
they  will,  if  well  fed,  surely  be  a  great 
benefit  by  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pay  a  profit 
over  cost  of  feed,  while  they  are  feeding 
the  orchard. 

The  Money  Side. — If  W.  B.  S.  do  not 
wish  to  raise  many  ducklings,  he  will 
find  some  profit  in  producing  eggs  for 
market.  In  the  New  York  markets, 
duck  eggs  usually  bring  good  prices, 
much  higher  than  hens’  eggs,  before 
Easter.  After  Easter,  the  price  falls  to 
about  that  of  hens’  eggs  for  remainder 
of  the  season.  A  Pekin  duck  of  good 
family  and  well  brought  up  will  lay 
from  80  to  160  eggs  per  year,  much  de¬ 
pending  on  the  care  and  feed;  but,  with 
plenty  of  ground  meat  or  green  cut  bone 
in  their  feed,  they  should  average  at 
least  10  dozen  eggs  per  year,  which  will 
bring  from  12  to  40  cents  per  dozen, 
usually  averaging  about  30  cents  before 
Easter,  and  15  cents  after.  The  laying 
season  begins  in  January,  and  by  the 
first  of  July  they  are  ready  to  take  a 
rest  and  moult. 

Feeding  One  Thousand  Ducks. — To 
feed  1,000  ducks  one  year,  will  require 
about  36  tons  of  corn  meal,  17  tons  of 
wheat  bran,  eight  tons  of  middlings, 
seven  tons  of  ground  meat,  and  two  tons 
of  cut  clover  hay,  or  its  equivalent  in 
green  food.  Raising  ducklings  will  pay 
a  larger  profit,  providing  there  are  no 
Rose  bugs  to  interfere,  but  will  require 
more  care  and  attention.  If  well  fed 
they  will  weigh  9  to  11  pounds  per  pair 
when  10  to  11  weeks  old,  and  should  be 
marketed  at  'this  age,  when  the  cost  for 
all  food  consumed  should  not  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  four  cents  for  each  pound  of 
duck.  J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


What  About  the  Broiler  Business  ? 

Can  broiler  chicks  be  raised  successfully 
in  the  Winter  months  in  the  vicinity  of 
central  New  York?  What  kind  of  build¬ 
ings  are  necessary,  and  how  heated? 
What  breed  is  best  for  broilers?  When 
should  I  begin  hatching?  Would  it  be 
policy  to  raise  ducks  in  connection  with 
the  business?  Would  10  or  12  acres  be 
room  enough?  n.  G.  d. 

New  York. 

Ans. — With  broiler  prices  much  lower 
than  formerly,  and  many  who  have  been 
raising  broilers  for  years  going  out  of 
the  business,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
much  encouragement  for  a  beginner,  un¬ 
less  he  have  a  good  local  market. 
Broilers  must  be  raised  in  Winter,  un¬ 
less  one  have  cold  storage,  in  which  case 
they  may  be  raised  in  Summer,  and  put 
away  until  needed.  They  can  be  raised 
in  Winter  in  central  New  York  if  warm 
buildings  are  provided,  but  these  must 
be  very  warmly  constructed.  Double 
boarding,  with  good  paper  outside  and 
in,  and  a  dead-air  space,  are  needed. 
The  house  must  be  dry  and  light,  as  well 
as  warm.  On  a  large  scale,  houses  are 
best  heated  by  a  regular  hot-water 
heater  and  pipes,  but  on  a  small  scale, 
individual  brooders  will  do  the  work. 
The  best  breeds  are  Wyandottes  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  though  the  Leghorns 
do  very  well  for  broilers  when  they  are 
to  be  killed  at  three-quarters  to  one 
pound  in  weight.  For  the  earliest  mar¬ 
ket,  hatching  should  begin  at  once;  for 
the  later  market,  it  should  be  deferred 
for  several  weeks.  Ducks  are  generally 
considered  more  profitable  than  broilers, 
-though  many  raise  both.  The  two  work 

together  nicely.  One  could  do  a  pretty 
good-sized  business  on  10  to  12  acres. 
Most  of  the  broiler  business  at  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  is  done  on  village  lots. 
A  beginner  should  visit  several  plants, 
and  learn  all  he  can,  then  begin  on  a 
small  scale. 


The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  December  13-15. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  states  that  ex¬ 
porters  have  great  difficulty  in  finding 
enough  good  horses  to  meet  their  wants, 
and  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  against 
“branded”  animals,  many  are  being  ship¬ 
ped  from  the  ranges. 

Our  cows  have  been  getting  refuse  kero¬ 
sene  mixed  with  tar  applied  with  a  hand 
spray-pump  this  Summer,  as  a  protection 
from  flies.  It  is  effective,  but  needs  to  be 
put  on  daily  or  oftener.  Some  method  of 
making  it  more  lasting  is  needed,  e.  c.  b. 

This  year  the  New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association,  the  American  Hampshire 
Down  Breeders’  Association,  the  New 
York  State  Shropshire  Breeders,  the  Meri¬ 
no  Breeders,  and  the  Western  New  York 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  all  meet  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  December  5-7. 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
contemplates  the  manufacture  of  dry  curd. 
This  is  a  by-product  of  skim-milk,  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  A 
number  of  creameries  are  making  use  of 
this  by-product,  but  the  market  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  limited,  and  only  a  moderate 
quantity  of  milk  can  ever  be  handled  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  this  way. 

Denver  Field  and  Farm  tells  of  a  Mon¬ 
tana  man  who  recently  paid  $15  per  head 
for  150  fine  Merino  rams.  He  dipped  them 
in  a  carbolic  dip  in  proportion  of  one  to 
27.  They  all  died,  and  an  examination 
showed  that  the  lungs  were  inflamed  and 
the  lining  of  the  stomach  peeled  off  as 
though  cooked  with  acid.  The  proportion 
in  the  dip  should  have  been  one  to  80. 

In  the  dairy  exhibit  at  the  Halifax 
(Nova  Scotia)  Provincial  Exhibition,  the 
Arcadia  Dairy  Company,  of  Wolfville,  N. 
S.,  displayed  a  model  of  their  factory, 
constructed  entirely  of  butter.  It  weighed 
60  pounds.  At  last  year’s  exhibition  the 
butter  exhibited  by  this  company  scored 
99.5.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit,  Prof.  John  Craig,  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  judging  the 
latter. 

NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Mortgage  Lifters 

That’s  what  dairymen  call  our  light  run- 
- n>n»  hand  separ¬ 
ators,  because  they 
increase  the  yield  of 
butter  about  25  per 
cent,  and  improve 
the  quality,  which 
means  higher  prices. 
We  guarantee  the 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

to  run  with  less  power  than  any  other  of 
the  same  capacity.  Skims  cleanest  in 
every  test. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  separators,  #40  and  up. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  free.  Agents  wanted 

U.  S.  Butler  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 


Save  the  Pennies. 

The  butter  fat  left  in 
the  skim-milk  by  the 
old  process  of  dairying 
would  go  a  long  way 
toward  educating  the 
boys  and  girls  if  saved 
and  converted  into 
fine-flavored,  high' 
quality  butter.  The 
Sharpies  Separa¬ 
tors  will  save  the 
butter  fat  and  make  it  sell  at  the  high¬ 
est  market  price  Learn  all  about  them 
in  our  free  Catalogue  No.  25. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P  M.  SHARPLES. 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  8.  A. 


Top  Price  Butter. 


Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“ Baby”  or  “Dairy”  sizes 
of  I>e  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
b))  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


SAVE  FEED. 

Feed  Is  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  It 
is  burned  up  to  supply  internal  heat.  If  it  is 
heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  stomach  it  save*  that  much  fuel  (feed). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

Hiive  teed,  nave  money  and  produce 
better  reaulta.  Made  of  best  cast  iron 
;  boiler  made  of  extra  heavy 
Capacity  ‘25  to  100  gallons. 
Circular  and  price  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  111. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  ty  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R  SPERRY  &  Co..  Batavia.  Ill. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
W  rite  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orancje  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF8.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


tiie 

WILLARD  KNAPP 


Cow  Tie 


Insures  Cleanliness, 
Health  and  Profit,  and  Is 
the  mostduraOle  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
samp  e  letter  from  a  user: 

From  James  II.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm,  New 
Haven  Conn.:  “We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  pian.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them  and  want 
20 more  immediately.'’ 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CONVEX 
DISHORNER 

is  made  on  a  different,  better,  and  more 
scientific  principle  than  any  other  horn- 
cutting  machine.  It  is  simpler, strong 
er,  cheaper;  easier  to  operate,  cuts 
closer  and  more  smoothly,  more 
humane.  The  only  dishorner 
that  cuts  all  kinds,  shapes, 
and  sizes  of  horns  without 
crushing  or  pulling  them  apart.  Write  at  ouce 
lor  illustrated  book  on  dishorning— free. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

;  stable  necessity,  see  what  OTHERS  SAY  01  n. 

Circular*  Ere*.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  Vi 


when  you  are  ready  to  buy  a  cream 
separator,  that  the 


Remember, 

IMPROVED  U.  5.  SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

Thoroughness  of  separation, 

Little  power  required  to  operate. 

Little  time  required  to  clean, 

Simplicity,  only  three  parts  to  the  howl, 
Durability,  therefore  smaller  repair  bills, 

iT)  Consequently,  is  the  one  you  will  wish  to  buy,  if  you  desire 
_ pjJ'the  best.  Send  for  our  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

There’s  music  in  the  April  brook  that  riots 
down  the  hill, 

And  music  in  the  Summer  breeze  that 
sighs  its  languorous  fill; 

But  give  me  what’s  far  sweeter,  when  the 
cork  has  gone  “kerchug”— 

The  tune  of  good  new  cider  as  it  gurgles 
from  the  jug.  —Chicago  Record. 

Mother:  “Now,  Johnnie,  why  does 
water  run  down  hill?”  Johnnie:  “  ’Cause 
it  can’t  walk,  Mum.” — Punch. 

She:  “It  wasn’t  a  year  before  we  were 
married  that  you  told  me  you  never 
could  be  happy  without  me.”  He:  “Yes, 
and  I  believe  I  also  said  that  marriage 
would  make  another  man  of  me.” — Life. 

Nell:  “Why  did  Fanny  throw  over 
Mr.  Whitechoker?  He  seems  like  such 
a  good  young  man.”  Belle:  “That’s 
what  she  objected  to.  She  said  he 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

“The  codfish,”  said  the  Professor, 
“lays  considerably  more  than  a  million 
eggs.”  “It  is  exceedingly  lucky  for  the 
codfish  that  she  doesn’t  have  to  cackle 
over  every  egg,”  said  the  student  who 
came  from  the  country. — Tit-Bits. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  remarked  the  pro¬ 
spective  tenant,  as  he  noted  four  inches 
of  water  in  the  basement,  “that  this 
cellar  leaks.”  “Leaks!  Not  a  bit  of  it,” 


Combination  Vise,  Drill,  Clamp 


,  Etc 


Fig.  6 


■ 


The  Broadbooks  Too!  Co,,  batavia,  n.  y.,  u.  s.  a. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


RINDING 

grinding  is  best  (lone  with  this 

ntific 

action  as  both  top  and  bottom 
plates  revolve.  Grinds  ear  corn,  all  small 
(Trains.  Supplies  power  for  other  purposes  at 
the  same  time.  Other  styles  2  to  SO  h.  p.  Before 
buy  send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue,  It. 

MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  great  satisfaction  our 
French  Ruhr  Stone  Feed 
and  Meal  Mills  have  given 
during  the  last  48  years  is  proof 
that  our  experience  has  been 
conscientiously  applied.  You  will  save  money  and  make  money  by  buying  one  of  our 

BUHR  STONE  MILLS.  SMS? £  A! 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  (Esiab.  1851.)  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut 
tln(  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping, 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is' 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,' 

It  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  ,  Springfield,  a 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


BtaHonorie!,  Portable! , 
Engine!  and  Pump!. 

State  your  Power  Need*. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


UnDCC  DfllUEBC  thrashers 

nun«f.  runkiiaf  and  cleaners 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Ont-flts.  Level  P||TTPRQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LIlO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,  Pottstown.Pa 


F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 


spoke  up  the  hustling  agent.  “Why, 
that  water’s  been  there  for  a  month,  and 
not  a  drop  has  escaped.” — Credit  Lost. 

Shoemaker’s  Apprentice  (who  has 
received  a  beating  from  his  master) : 
“But  I  didn’t  do  it.”  Master:  “Is  that 
so?  Well,  see  now;  if  you  got  such  a 
beating  when  you  didn’t  do  it,  you  can 
imagine  to  yourself  what  kind  of  a  beat¬ 
ing  you  would  get  if  you  did  do  it.” — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
send  Willie  up  into  the  country  for  a 
month,”  suggested  Willie’s  father.  “He’s 
never  been  on  a  ranch,  and  it  would  be 
rather  a  novel  experience  for  him.”  “No 
you  don’t,”  interrupted  Willie.  “I’ve 
read  all  about  the  country,  and  I’m  not 
going  anywhere  where  they  have  thrash¬ 
ing  machines.  It’s  bad  enough  when  it’s 
done  by  hand.” — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  B ESI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  LE  PHICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  nil  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Wriie  for  Samples 
h  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSUMER. 

THE  FITTEST 

TEAS®  COFFEES 

At  One-Half  Price  are  our  only  inducements. 

No  Presents  Farmers,  Iusti-  No  Discounts 

tutions,  and  large  consumers.  Try  the  goods  before 
paying  for  them.  Full  particulars  free. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290  (Dept.  B),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 

listen  to  this  and  think  before 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  There 

aumuof'  Peerless  Mills 

now  in  use.  Grind  ear  corn 
all  grains  fine  or  coarse. 
Make  family  meal  or  feed.  We 

NT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
Circulars,  prices,  Ac.,  free. 

J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


W. 


ed.  Adjustable — grinds  coarse  or  fine, 
prices  tree.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 


.LECTRIG  FEED  MILL 

Te  have  put  out  this  mill  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  ol  the  patrons  of  the 
famousKlectric  (ioodsfor 
a  good  mill  at  a  fair  price. 
It  is  a  direct  grinder  and 
absorbs  or  wastes  no  pow¬ 
er  in  useless  and  expensive 
gearings.  Cuts,  crushes 
and  grinds  ear  corn, and  all 
small  grains  single  or  mix- 
Pricee  low.  Circulars  and 
Box  88,  Quincy,  111. 


CRUSH  m  GRIND 

corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  single  or  mixed,  on  the 

Quaker  City  fiffiNfi 

Makes  perfect  feed  or  family  meal 
Has  ball  bearings — less  friction  and 
minimum  power.  -Send  for  31st  An- 
Catalogue  G-7  A.  8TKAIIB 
&  <  0.,  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Canal  A  Randolph  Sts„  Chicago,  I1L 
Also  Western  agents  for  Smalley  Powers,  Shelters,  Cutters,  &c. 


-  -  0, 
SELF  FEED 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


_l'utn  ISti}4  %  more  thnn 
regular  machine. 
Saves  75%  in  time. 

Positively  feeds  itself. 

<•  No  pushing  to  get  feed  i 
started,  and  feeds  evenly 
saving  power.  New  wide  { 
throat— wide  as  knives , 
.  ,  .  .  are  long.  New  large 

hood— gives  increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids , 
re-cutting,  binding,  choking,  &c.  The  out  shows  1 

NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

Has  2  inch  steel  strips— carries  more  feed 
easier.  Works  at  any  angle— any  length. 

"  ithout  extra  section  at  bottom,  1X99, 
catalogue  FREE.  Prol 
Book  on  Sllnge” 

SILVER  M’F’G  CO.,- 

, Salem,  j 
.Ohio,  j 


MANY  A  MAN 


has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Cuts  4 
different 
Lengths. 

Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lever. 


THE  GAL  E-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 


ENSIL.ACE  and  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 
They  out  faster,  feed  easier,  lust  longer  and  have 

advantage  of...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  We  will  save  you  money. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A. T. CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falla,  Maas. 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cobs  and 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

in  four  sizes  for  2,  4, 
and  10  H.  P.  Small  size 
especially  adapted  for 
Wind  Mill  Power.  Also 
make  Corn  Shellers.  t  Send 
catalogue  and  prices. 
T1IOS.  ROBERTS, 

1*.  O.  Box  !»»,  Springfield,  O. 


200  BU.  A  DAY 

the,  OTIS  BALI  BEARING  NO.  2 

y  M I LL.  Grind*  ear  corn  an«i  ail  other  grain, 
Jtiue  or  coarse.  Grinds  faster  than  any  other 
2-horse  mill  made  because  burrs  are  25  in. 
diameter,  of  improved  shape  to  draw  the 
grain  down  into  them.  Pulls  easier  as  it  run* 
"on  a  series  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.  This  is  the 

_ _  B Largest  2  horse  mill  made,  but  our  prices  are  low 

because  we  have  no  agent*.  We  Bell  it  with  a  bindlntr  guar¬ 
antee  to  grind  twice  an  much  as  most  others,  and  mote  than 
any  other  2-horse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  construction. 
TRY  IT.  If  it  don't  do  as  we  say  return  it.  GOO  l>ti.  a  day 
with  No.  3  Otis,  4-horse  mil],  grinds  fine  or  coarse;  holds  4  bu. ;  Wt. 
1,230  lbs.  This  mill  is  a  giant  in  size  and  capacity,  Guiiriintved 
to  grind  more  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made.  For  large  feeders  th is 
is  the  mill  to  buy.  Sweep  Geared  Mill  of  new  pattern,  rapid 
grinder.  7  styles  sweep  mills.  Price  Sweep  Mills  Ifl4.50  and  up. 
VVe  also  have  55  kinds  be  It  and  geared  mills  2  to  25  H.  P. 

CORN  SHELLERS  19  sizes  and  kinds  for  hand  or  power.  Hand 

—  —  —  .sheller90c;  1-holo  Fneller  for  hand  or  power 

$5.50;  2-hole  $10.50;  self-feed  sheller  shells  500  bushels  a  day. 

SHREDDERS  AND  CUTTERS  63  sizes  &  combinations  foi  hand  A 

- -  -  —  (lower;  largest  cuts  ton  In  6  min. 

PHWFPC  l-h  Tread,  with  governor,  $68;  2-h  $77  ;  3-h  *103. 
L-V"  2-h  Sweep  *'.'4. 90  ;4-h  *34.75  ;6-h  *36.95  ;8-!i  *51.25 

Full  line  Blnnkctn,  Robes.  Harness,  Cutters,  Bobs. 

Send  for  F  If  F E  fall  catalogue  giving  latest  prices. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  SS  N.  Jefferson  Si.,  H- 16,  Chicago,  III. 


MACHINE  $10 

"W" r'ito  a/t  once  for  Catalog 

THE  BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 

Norwalk.  Ohio. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


-jjl- 

ratgpgr  of  our  now  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  boles  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12e.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  11.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  67.  Leesburg,  O. 


LIKE  A  BULL  DOG 

IstheCHANDLEE  LOCK  and  it  makes 
the  stay  stay  where  you  put  it,  on 
any  kind  of  wire— hard  steel  or 
soft,  large  or  small,  that’s  why 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  is  su- 

perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  build 
it,  and  it  s  rigid,  strong,  safe  and 
handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell- 
-  7  rrr»  ing  and  building  it.  WE  WANT 

ii 'i  f  IS  AGENTS  everywhere  and  will  grant  exclusive  ter- 
llard  hteel  Jjj1  lllrtjritory  Write  us  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  Ac. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


u 
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The  Fence  That  Revolutionized 


fences  is  spelled  “P-A-G-E”  and  it  has  been  im¬ 
proved  and  improved  in  material  and  construction. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH 


Fences 


Is  the  fence  every  fence  user  is  after.  For  perfect  security  in  the  way  of  a  fence,  at  lowest 
cost,  for  a  fence  that  will  outlast  your  lifetime,  secure  the 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Largo  spring  steel  wires,  heavily  galvanized,  practically  indestructible.  Sold  by  our  agents 
everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Fence 


Threshes  grain,  rice,  flax,  millet  and  grass  seed.  Fully 
warranted .  Feed  and  F.nsilngo  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders. 


UCCnilCD’C  Patent 
nLCDnCn  O  Level  Tread 

with  Speed  Regulator. 
For  1,  2  and  3  horses. 


HEEBNER  &.  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


THIS  IMPKOVXO 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chicken,  by  Steam.  Absolutely  J 
self- regulating.  Tb.  .Imple.t,  met  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrat-claa.  Hatcher  [ 
Circular.  FREE. 

CEO,  EBTKL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL.  ] 
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THE  HARD  FIST  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  USE  IT. 

Get  Fingers  and  Thumbs  Together. 

HANDLER  AND  FARMER. — Hundreds  of  years 
ago  the  handler  began  to  consider  himself  better  than 
the  farmer,  and  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
world’s  profits  and  pleasures.  By  “handlers”  we 
mean  all  those  who  touch  or  carry  the  farmer’s  pro¬ 
duce,  after  it  leaves  his  wagon.  As  we  have  often 
pointed  out,  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  sprung 
from  the  farm,  the  forest  and  the  mine.  The  world’s 
workers  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  great 
classes— producers  and  handlers.  Down  through  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation  of  handlers  the  feeling  has 
grown  that  somehow  the  farmers  or  producers  were 
specially  designed  by  Nature  to  do  the  world’s  rough 
work  and  take  their  chief  pay  for  doing  it  in  the 
pleasure  of  being  called  “the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country!  Again  and  again  this  feeling  has  grown 
into  rank  injustice,  and  there  have  been  times,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  when  the  wrongs  of 
the  farmer  have  led  to  riot  and  violence.  To-day,  most 
American  farmers  feel 
that,  instead  of  working 
with  them  for  a  fair  di¬ 
vision  of  profit,  the  hand¬ 
lers  are  grasping  far  more 
than  their  share.  They  un¬ 
derstand,  too,  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  when 
begging  and  pleading  will 
bring  their  rights.  It  is 
now  simply  a  question  of 
strength  against  strength 
-organization  against  or¬ 
ganization. 

FINGER  AND  FIST.— 

Now  our  picture  illustrates 
two  things.  First,  the 
hand.  Let  us  suppose  you 
have  come  to  a  point  with 
your  neighbor  when  the 
only  way  to  secure  your 
rights  is  to  enforce  them. 

The  muscles  of  your  arm  and  shoulder 
are  firm  and  well  strung.  You  do  not 
stick  out  your  thumb  and  poke  your 
neighbor  in  the  ribs.  That  is  the  way 
jokers  act,  there  is  no  force  or  dignity 
in  it.  You  don’t  stick  out  your  fore¬ 
finger  and  poke  him  with  that.  That  is 
the  way  bores  do — it  would  only  irritate 
him,  and  besides,  you  could  not  use  your 
full  strength  without  breaking  your 
finger.  The  same  with  other  single  fin¬ 
gers.  You  can  make  no  show  of  force 
with  any  one  or  any  two  of  them. 

When  you  clench  the  four  fingers  and 
the  thumb  tightly  together  you  make  a  fist  and,  with 
the  same  power  in  the  elbow  and  shoulder  that  only 
hurt  the  single  finger,  you  put  all  your  weight  into 
one  blow.  The  single  finger  cannot  represent  your 
strength  and  force — the  fist  can  do  so. 

THE  FIST  OF  AGRICULTURE.— Now  follow  the 
pictures  around  once  more.  An  honest  farmer  of 
good  name  and  reputation  does  not  receive  fair  treat¬ 
ment  from  a  railroad.  He  goes  to  see  the  officials, 
and  gets  what  the  city  boys  call  “the  marble  heart.” 
He  is  only  one  man — what  does  he  amount  to?  An¬ 
other  farmer  goes  to  see  why  his  grain  was  docked 
or  his  wool  marked  down.  He  is  only  one  man — like 
the  forefinger  on  the  hand.  He  represents  himself, 
and  he  gets — a  vacant  stare  and  a  promise  to  “look 
it  up.”  Another  farmer  wishes  to  know  why  the  com¬ 
mission  man  docked  his  fruit.  He  makes  almost  as 


much  of  a  dent  as  the  single  finger  on  the  hand.  An¬ 
other  farmer  worked  hard  to  elect  John  Smith  to 
Congress.  Smith  was  to  do  great  things  for  the 
farmers,  and  our  friend  goes  to  remind  him  of  it.  He 
gets  as  far  as  the  door,  and  sees — the  servant.  He 
was  a  big  man  before  election — now  he  is  only  one 
voter.  And  so  it  goes.  Your  single  man,  represent¬ 
ing  only  himself,  or  possibly  a  few  neighbors,  runs 
against  a  great  corporation,  powerful  and  strong.  The 
corporation  is  never  afraid  of  the  individual.  It  has 
ground  out  too  many  of  them.  The  individual  farmer 
is  like  a  single  finger  on  the  great  arm  and  hand  of 
agriculture.  He  cannot  make  even  a  dent  on  the 
handler.  But  at  last  the  five  men  go  home  and  learn 
how.  They  organize  their  neighbors,  and  at  last  each 
one  has  500  farmers  at  his  back.  They  then  go  to- 


THE  FARM  FIST  FOR  A  FINISH  FIGHT.  Fig.  208. 

gether,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  say:  “We 
are  not  simply  five  men;  we  represent  2,500  farmers, 
who  have  pledged  themselves  to  back  us  up  through 
thick  and  thin.” 

That  is  what  we  call  the  fist  of  agriculture.  It  is 
not  five  gentle  pokes,  each  with  a  single  finger,  but  a 
hard,  straight-from-the-shoulder  blow.  They  do  not 
get  “the  marble  heart,”  but  rather  “the  glad  hand.” 
.The  man  who  represents  the  corporation  sees  that  he 
is  no  longer  dealing  with  individuals,  but  with  an 
organization.  He  doesn’t  sit  still  and  say,  “What  do 
you  want,  anyway?”  He  comes  out  from  behind  his 
desk  and  says,  “What  can  I  do  for  you?”  It  is  just 
the  difference  between  the  thumb  or  the  single  finger 
and  the  solid  fist.  The  power  behind  the  hand  is  the 
same.  In  one  case  it  is  organized,  in  the  other  it  is 
not.  It  hurts  or  it  gets  hurt! 


GETTING  TOGETHER— This  is  but  one  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  organization.  The  handlers  are 
organized.  They  are  in  the  towns  and  cities,  where 
such  organizing  is  easier  than  in  the  country.  The 
trusts  and  corporations  have  a  new  method  of  or¬ 
ganization — they  squeeze  out  competition,  and  master 
the  situation  by  killing  off  the  individual.  Some 
men  who  have  grown  gray  in  efforts  to  organize 
farmers  effectively  are  almost  discouraged,  and  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  them  together.  We  do 
not  take  this  gloomy  view.  The  farmers  have  lived 
apart.  Their  solitary  lives  have  bred  distrust  and 
narrow  views  of  independent  action.  The  fingers  of 
agriculture  are  stiff.  It  is  hard  to  limber  up  the 
joints  so  as  to  clench  them  into  a  fist.  The  individual 
fingers  lose  their  character  when  the  fist  is  tightly 
closed.  Farmers  have  been  slow  to  learn  just  what 
“organization”  means.  They  begin  to  understand 
that  every  man  who  goes  into  an  organization  must 
throw  in  a  little  part  of  himself  in  order  to  make  the 
whole  strong.  The  little  finger  on  the  fist  cannot 
stand  out  and  show  itself — every  joint  and  every 
knuckle  must  be  fairly  and  honestly  in  place  if  the 

fist  is  to  represent  the  arm 
and  the  shoulder.  Farmers 
are  getting  closer  together. 
They  are  reading  and 
thinking  more  in  concert. 
The  farmers’  institute,  the 
station  bulletins — all  are 
training  farmers  to  think 
along  definite  lines.  It 
doesn’t  matter  so  much 
what  they  think  about  at 
first,  so  long  as  they  pick 
up  the  habit  of  thinking 
together.  The  Grange,  the 
farmers’  club,  and  other 
organizations  will  pick  up 
the  work,  and  slowly  but 
surely  bend  the  stiff,  un¬ 
willing  fingers  together 
into  a  fist,  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  the  world  at  the 
mighty  power  behind  it. 
THE  OPEN  FIST.— Yet  the  fist  that 
never  opens  is  as  bad  as  the  hand  that 
never  closes.  The  fist  of  agriculture 
must  strike,  yet  the  farmer  must  also 
be  open-handed,  when  the  time  comes. 
Many  a  battle  for  the  farmer  has  been 
lost  because  some  of  those  who  com¬ 
bined  were  close-fisted.  It  is  an  old 
story  that  many  years  ago,  in  some  of 
the  country  districts  of  England,  prize¬ 
fights  between  women  were  not  of  un¬ 
usual  occurrence.  One  of  the  rules  of 
the  ring  in  such  contests,  was  to  com¬ 
pel  the  fighters  to  hold  a  silver  coin  in 
each  hand,  the  fight  to  be  forfeited  if  they  opened 
their  fists  and  let  the  coin  fall  out.  This  rule  was 
said  to  be  caused  by  a  tendency  of  the  contestants  to 
scratch  and  pull  hair  when  hard-pressed  in  the  fight. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  use  their  nails 
and  hold  the  coin  in  their  hand.  Thus,  their  fight¬ 
ing  was  limited  to  the  scientific  rather  than  to  the 
effective.  Many  a  grown-up  man  will  smile  at  this 
statement;  and  yet,  hold  on,  my  friend,  have  not 
there  been  times  in  combinations  when  you  have 
been  so  anxious  to  hold  on  to  the  dollar,  that  you 
could  not  permit  yourself  to  do  your  most  effective 
fighting?  Sometimes  neighbors  and  friends  come  to¬ 
gether  in  an  organization,  and  pledge  themselves  to 
stand  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  put  up  a 
strong,  honest  fight  against  injustice  or  oppression. 
The  fight  starts  out  well,  but  all  of  a  sudden  it  goes  to 
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pieces.  Why  is  that?  In  nine  cases  out  of  10,  be¬ 
cause  some  influential  member  is  so  fond  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  that,  rather  than  open  his  hands  and  use  his 
nails,  he  grips  on  to  the  coin,  lets  the  rest  go,  and 
the  battle  is  lost.  In  these  days,  when  farmers  com¬ 
bine,  they  must  understand  that  they  cannot  grip  on 
to  the  coin,  and  at  the  same  time  do  their  most  ef¬ 
fective  fighting.  They  must  drop  the  coin  when  the 
time  comes,  and  use  teeth,  nails,  knuckles,  feet,  head, 
any  part  of  the  body,  that  can  possibly  strike  a  blow. 

ABSORBED  FLAVOR  IN  FRUIT. 

How  It  Comes  from  the  Outside. 

Mr.  Normand  told  us  last  week  of  a  melon  that  ran 
into  a  patch  of  peppermint  and  acquired  a  taste  of  that 
pungent  plant.  Other  instances  were  given  to  indicate 
that  a  fruit  may  take  some  strong  taste  by  associating 
with  other  plants.  The  authorities  have  their  say  about 
it. 

MELONS  AND  SQUASHES— I  cannot  conceive  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  fruit  to  absorb  flavor  from  an¬ 
other,  or  from  another  plant,  simply  by  contact  while 
growing.  I  think  the  observation  of  the  peppermint 
flavor  in  the  melon  is  comparable  to  most  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  concerning  the  immediate  influence  of 
pollen  from  squashes  upon  the  flavor  of  muskmelons. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  cross  has  never  been  made 
under  carefully  guarded  conditions,  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  source  of  error  in  the  present  case. 

Maine.  [prof.]  w.  m.  munson. 

EXTERIOR  CHANGES.— I  should  expect  that 
melon  fruits  which  grow  in  a  patch  of  peppermint 
would  retain  some  of  the  odor  of  the  mint  on  the 
fruit  when  it  is  picked,  but  certainly  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  plant  taking  up  the  peppermint  odor 
and  incorporating  it  in  the  tissues  of  the  fruit;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  peaches  to  absorb  the  taste  of  the 
gourd  because  gourd  vines  grow  in  a  peach  tree.  I 
think  that  these  cases  are  easily  explained  by  refer¬ 
ring  them  to  the  imagination  of  the  party  who  gath¬ 
ers  the  fruit  under  such  conditions. 

[prof.]  l.  h.  bailey. 

ON  THE  OUTSIDE.— Some  folks  say  that  cows  give 
leeky  milk,  and  that  the  butter  tastes  of  onions  in 
the  Spring.  Dairy  experts  assure  us  that  such  odors 
and  flavors  do  not  come  through  the  cow,  but  are 
communicated  from  the  outside.  I  have  also  been 
able  unmistakably  to  detect  the  flavor  of  onions  in 
fried  apples  when  the  only  connection  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  apples  had  been  sliced  with  the  same  knife 
which  had  recently  peeled  an  onion.  These  observa¬ 
tions  are  typical  of  many  others.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  principle  of  external  communication,  plus  a  vivid 
imagination,  will  explain  the  whole  story. 

[PROF.]  F.  A.  WAUGH. 

WHAT  PLANTS  DO. — It  is  not  probable  that  the 
flavor  of  fruits  is  modified  materially  in  this  way, 
yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible 
in  some  cases.  It  is  now  positively  known  that  the 
roots  of  trees  may  take  up  poisons  and  other  dele¬ 
terious  matter  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Coloring 
matter  and  even  perfumes  may  be  taken  up  in  the 
water  taken  in  by  the  root  hairs.  It  is  also  now 
known  that  the  leaves,  and  even  forming  fruits,  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air.  That  with  such  moisture  solu¬ 
ble  material,  such  as  perfumes,  coal  gas,  etc.,  may  be 
taken  in,  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  occurs  to  an 
appreciable  extent  so  rarely  that  we  know  of  no 
recorded  facts,  such  as  we  have  in  connection  with 
root  action.  [prof.]  j.  l.  budd. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

THE  WHOLE  STORY.— While  I  have  never  ob¬ 
served  a  case  where  fruit  has  absorbed  the  distinctive 
flavor  of  another  fruit  or  plant  growing  near  by,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  may  sometimes  occur.  This 
would  come  about  through  the  absorption  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  flavor  after  the  fruit  was  mature,  however, 
rather  than  through  any  mysterious  influence  of  one 
plant  upon  the  other  during  growth  and  blossoming, 
as  is  sometimes  asserted. 

We  know  that  most  of  our  delicate  fruits,  such  as 
peaches,  pears,  mild-flavored  apples,  strawberries, 
etc.,  are  very  quickly  tainted  if  confined  in  a  tight 
box  or  refrigerator  with  cucumbers,  even  though  they 
are  not  in  actual  contact.  In  fact,  ripe  fruits  of  most 
sorts,  if  confined,  will  absorb  objectionable  odors  of 
any  kind.  Cold  storage  men  recognize  this,  and  store 
fruits  apart  from  meats  or  vegetables,  even  when  the 
same  temperatures  are  desired.  If  a  gourd  vine 
climbed  a  peach  tree  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
the  peaches  tainted  wherever  the  gourd  leaves  or 
vine  brushed  against  the  ripening  fruit  frequently  by 
swaying  in  the  wind. 

The  supposed  peppermint  flavor  of  the  watermelon 
I  should  presume  to  be  due  to  the  fragrance  of  the 
peppermint  oil  upon  its  rind,  caused  by  the  crushing 
of  peppermint  leaves  and  stems  in  picking  or  hand¬ 
ling  the  melon,  rather  than  to  an  actual  absorption  of 


peppermint  flavor  by  the  inner  flesh  of  the  melon,  for 
its  rind  is  exceedingly  dense  and  impervious. 

The  flavor  of  most  fruits  is  subject  to  distinct  modi¬ 
fication  by  the  application  of  different  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments,  various  quantities  of  water,  high  or  low  tem¬ 
perature,  intensity  or  dimness  of  sunlight,  etc.  There 
is  much  work  yet  to  be  done  in  determining  just  what 
treatment  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  desirable  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  particular  variety  in  a  given  soil  and 
climate,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  open  air  the 
flavor  of  the  crop  grown  on  adjacent  ground  will  need 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  either  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower  or  the  experimenter,  wm.  b.  taylor. 

Assistant  Pomologist,  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

THE  EARTH  EATERS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Result  of  a  Craving  for  Bone  Food. 

Most  books  on  foods  and  feeding  refer  to  the  clay  or 
dirt-eaters  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  who,  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  eat  quantities  of  a  whitish  earth. 
Along  the  Amazon  River  are  localities  where  these  dirt- 
eaters  abound.  We  often  hear  of  cases  where  cattle 
gnaw  old  bones  or  drink  filthy  water  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  craving  for  bone-forming  material  which  is  missing  in 
the  food.  Apparently,  the  clay-eaters  acquire  their 
habit  from  much  the  same  reason. 

I  spent  eight  months  in  the  Amazon  Valley  in  1879, 
and  saw  a  number  of  earth-eating  children  between 
Obidos  and  Serpa,  on  the  lower  Amazon,  between  600 
and  800  miles  from  the  coast.  They  were  of  all  ages, 
from  five  to  15,  and  were  were  gaunt  and  anaemic  in 
appearance,  except  their  swollen  and  misshapen  ab¬ 
domens.  They  had  sickly,  pallid,  leaden  complexions, 
and  a  dry,  scurfy  skin,  instead  of  the  usual  glossy, 
yellowish  brown  of  the  Brazilians.  The  children  were 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  various  grades  of  admixture  be¬ 
tween  Portuguese  white,  Indian  and  negro.  The  na¬ 
tives  deplored  the  habit,  and  said  it  always  injured 
the  health  seriously,  and  frequently  caused  death. 
Children  of  the  English  and  other  Europeans  acquired 
the  habit  when  allowed  to  run  with  the  natives. 

A  well-educated  Brazilian  physician,  to  whom  1 
talked  on  the  subject,  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  clay 
containing  any  organic  nourishment.  He  said  that 
it  was  a  greasy,  whitish  clay,  containing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fossil  diatoms  and  other  minute  shellfish, 
and,  consequently,  considerable  phosphate  of  lime.  It 
had  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  was  quite  free  from 
grit.  He  attributed  the  habit  to  a  craving  for  cal¬ 
careous  matters,  as  the  food  of  the  natives  in  that 
locality  consists  of  coarse  mandioca  meal,  made  from 
the  root  of  the  cassava  plant,  fruit  and  fish,  or  turtle 
meat.  There  is  little  game  that  can  be  killed,  with¬ 
out  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  energy, 
and,  except  in  the  grazing  districts,  very  few  domestic 
animals  are  kept.  Table  salt,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
is  an  expensive  article,  as  it  must  all  be  imported  and 
kept  in  sealed  canisters,  on  account  of  the  dampness. 
Children  seldom  get  enough  of  it,  and  probably  begin 
eating  saline  earths  in  order  to  get  the  taste,  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  the  system  craves  more  lime  and 
magnesia  than  they  receive  in  their  food. 

Some  of  the  savage  tribes  in  the  more  remote  dis¬ 
tricts,  probably  eat  the  earth  more  extensively  to 
satisfy  the  desire  for  inorganic  salts.  Common  salt 
is  a  precious  article  of  commerce  with  them.  They 
burn  various  rushes  and  other  plants,  and  use  the 
ashes  on  their  food,  thereby  getting  some  soda,  potash 
and  lime  salts.  They  may  also  use  the  clay  in  times 
of  scarcity  as  a  “stop-gap”  for  hunger,  to  quiet  the 
craving  for  food,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  get 
no  appreciable  amount  of  organic  nourishment  from 
it.  Like  the  slate-pencil  habit,  to  which  some  of  our 
schoolgirls  are  addicted,  earth-eating  in  Brazil  seems 
to  be  an  instinctive  effort  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
an  “unbalanced  ration.”  w.  v.  f. 


WORK  OF  THE  " WATER  WITCH.” 

“Is  it  witchcraft?  If  not,  what  is  it?”  These  are 
samples  of  the  queries  which  were  hurled  at  the 
writer  after  having  described  to  a  party  the  curious 
workings  of  the  forked  green  twigs  held  in  the 
hands  of  a  professional  “water  witch.”  In  his  hands 
the  wand  would  twist  itself  and  pull  the  point,  where 
the  two  twigs  united,  downwards,  pulling  so  strongly 
as  to  twist  and  loosen  the  bark  upon  the  green 
branches  where  he  grasped  them.  This  man,  by  long 
practice  of  this  “gift,”  as  he  called  it,  could  not  only 
locate  the  vein  of  water,  but  he  could  tell  how  deep 
the  subterranean  stream  lay  below  the  surface,  and 
also  of  the  volume  of  water  passing.  Why,  the  wand 
would  pull  down  in  his  hands  and  point  straight  to 
water  below  the  surface,  while  it  was  motionless 
when  held  in  my  hands.  He  could  not  explain,  nor 
could  he  give  any  reasonable  scientific  explanation 
for  what  I  saw,  only  that  “it  is  a  gift,”  and  so  it  was 
to  hundreds  of  people  for  whom  he  located  water. 
His  fame  was  known  for  a  radius  of  30  miles,  and 
many  were  the  farmhouses  and  buildings  supplied 
with  fine  water  from  wells  he  had  located  on  the  hills, 
where  the  water  flowed  to  the  buildings  from  loca¬ 


tions  where  the  existence  of  veins  of  water  had  never 
been  suspected. 

The  best  thing  about  all  this  “witchery”  was  that 
he  always  hit  it  right;  with  him  the  “gift”  was  no 
guesswork,  but  still  we  lack  anything  like  an  intelli¬ 
gent  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  In  one  case  a 
man  sunk,  in  solid,  hard,  blue  trap  rock  to  a  depth  of 
over  40  feet,  and  then  in  despair  sent  for  this  wizard 
of  the  witch-hazel  wand,  who  came,  and  with  the 
coolest  assurance,  pointed  to  a  spot  about  15  feet 
from  the  dry  hole,  said,  “Dig  there;  right  there  is  a 
large,  swift  vein  of  water,  13  feet  down,”  and  so  it 
proved,  for  when  the  workmen  struck  the  precious 
fluid,  it  rose  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  within  a  few 
minutes.  Perhaps  some  one  can  explain  this  water 
witchery,  and  who  knows  but  sometime  it  may  be 
listed  as  an  applied  science  and  taught  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges?  It  might  prove  fully  as  useful  as 
much  that  is  taught;  the  lifting  power  of  a  squash, 
for  instance.  r.  g.  b. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — Most  practical  well-diggers  have  seen  in¬ 
stances  of  this  water  witchery.  Certain  men  are 
surely  able  to  find  water,  but  how  they  do  it,  is  a 
mystery  at  present  too  deep  for  the  scientific  men. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  STABLE  VENTILATION. 

What  It  Means  to  Breathe  Foul  Air. 

I  have  a  recent  letter  from  one  of  our  dairymen, 
which  contains  some  valuable  experience  regarding 
the  importance  of  ventilating  cow  stables,  and  as 
the  subject  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

One  year  ago  I  built  an  addition  to  my  basement  barn 
the  size  being  48x52  feet,  and  will  accommodate  11  horses 
and  25  cows.  In  the  horse  department  there  are  10  feet 
between  the  floors,  and  nine  feet  where  the  cows  stand, 
in  providing  for  ventilation  your  suggestions  were  carried 
out  so  far  as  convenient.  I  purchased  22  tubes  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  long, 
with  elbow  at  each  end;  these  tubes  were  built  in  the 
stone  wall,  with  lower  elbow  opening  out  and  upper  end 
inward.  Near  the  center  of  the  barn  we  have  a  ventila¬ 
tor  and  hay  chute  combined  about  3%  feet  square  and  40 
feet  long,  opening  into  cupola  on  ridge  of  barn  roof;  the 
lower  end  of  the  chute  is  located  between  two  cows.  The 
sides  of  the  chute  next  to  the  cows  are  boarded  up  close, 
two  narrow  doors  on  each  side  reaching  within  IS  inches 
of  the  floor  close  the  other  two  sides  of  chute. 

One  cold  day  in  early  Winter,  the  stable  being  filled 
with  stock,  doors  and  windows  all  closed,  I  was  at  work 
making  and  hanging  ventilator  doors.  I  had  been  at 
work  but  a  short  time  before  I  felt  sick  at  the  stomach, 
and  with  difficulty  kept  from  vomiting.  I  left  my  work 
to  attend  to  other  chores,  and  had  been  in  the  open  air 
but  a  few  moments  when  those  disagreeable  feelings  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  next  morning,  upon  resuming  my  work 
on  the  ventilator  those  nauseating  feelings  returned.  I 
i  hen  saw  the  benefits  of  ventilation,  for  I  realized  that 
all  the  foul  air  of  the  stable  was  coming  my  way  and 
passing  up  the  ventilator.  Several  times  during  the 
Winter  I  stood  in  the  ventilator  shaft  and  found  the  air 
very  foul.  In  order  to  keep  the  stable  sufilciently  warm 
during  cold  weather  I  found  it  necessary  to  close  some  of 
the  fresh  air  tubes.  Once  during  a  very  cold  spell  we 
closed  all  the  tubes,  and  a  strong  draft  came  down  the 
ventilator.  The  front  of  the  manger  each  side  of  the 
ventilator  is  boarded  up  close  2V2  feet  above  the  floor. 

This  statement  of  a  practical  farmer  should  serve 
in  a  forceful  way  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
good  ventilation  where  a  large  number  of  animals 
are  crowded  together  in  a  close,  warm  stable.  It  is 
probable  that  the  nauseating  effects  which  the  writer 
experienced  while  standing  in  his  ventilator  came  as 
a  result  of  poisonous  principles  which  are  eliminated 
from  the  system,  rather  than  from  a  reduced  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  air,  or  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
thrown  off  by  the  animals. 

If  an  animal  like  a  mouse  be  put  into  a  close  jar, 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  he  has  consumed 
nearly  all  of  the  oxygen,  and  has  charged  the  re¬ 
maining  air  with  the  products  thrown  off,  experience 
shows  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  introduce  a  fresh 
live  mouse  into  this  atmosphere  and  take  him  out 
quickly  enough  so  that  death  does  not  almost  im¬ 
mediately  follow.  The  mouse  however,  could  be 
lowered  into  a  similar  jar  containing  pure  carbonic 
acid  and  recovered  an  indefinite  number  of  times 
without  suffering  any  serious  disturbances  from  it, 
showing  that  there  is  in  the  air  once  breathed  in¬ 
jurious  products  aside  from  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
simply  dilutes  the  oxygen,  leaving  the  amount  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  cf  respiration. 

[prof.]  f.  h.  king. 


Rape  Seed.— The  farmers  of  this  country  are  using 
large  quantities  of  seed  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  During  the 
past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  in  the 
use  of  this  crop.  Sheep  growers  find  it  a  very  valuable 
pasture  for  late  Summer  and  Fall.  We  had  supposed 
that  a  good  deal  of  seed  was  grown  in  the  northern  States 
and  in  Canada,  but  it  appears  that  most  of  the  rape  seed 
is  imported  from  England.  In  the  northern  States  the 
Winters  are  usually  too  severe,  and  the  plants  are  winter- 
killed.  As  the  rape  is,  at  best,  a  cool  weather  plant,  it 
is  not  thought  that  it  will  produce  satisfactory  seed  in  the 
southern  States.  It  does  best  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
England,  where  the  Summers  are  comparatively  cool  and 
the  Winters  are  mild.  It  would  seem  as  though  some¬ 
one  would  be  well  repaid  by  experimenting  with  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  rape  seed,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  find 
some  parts  of  the  country  where  this  seed  can  be  grown 
successfully. 
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SULPHUR  FUMES  FOR  POTATOES . 

New  Way  of  Preventing  Scab. 

SCAB  EXPERIMENTS— I  plant  an  early,  a 
medium,  and  a  late-medium  potato,  all  at  the  same 
time.  The  season  is  sure  to  be  favorable  to  one  of 
them,  and  sometimes  to  all  of  them.  One  can  mar¬ 
ket  the  early  ones  early,  and  the  others  will  be  better 
later.  I  use  Acme  for  early,  Early  Kansas  for  me¬ 
dium,  and  Carman  No.  1  for  late  medium.  These 
have  proved  to  be  superior,  in  my  tests  of  over  30 
varieties.  I  used  to  dip  in  corrosive  sublimate  solu¬ 
tion  for  scab.  Ten  crates  were  submerged  in  a 
trough,  and,  while  they  were  draining,  10  more  were 
soaking.  I  have  left  them  in  all  night  without  harm. 
My  attention  was  called  to  the  experiments  with  sul¬ 
phur  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  and  I 
at  once  used  sulphur  on  the  fresh-cut  seed.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  all  that  the  station  claimed  for  it.  It  not 
only  reduced  the  scab,  but  acted  as  a  stimulant,  and 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  new  crop  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  treated  seed  has  kept  well  for  five 
weeks  before  planting,  and  this  seed  is  not  so  liable 
to  rot.  Many  seed  pieces  are  sound  and  good  at  dig¬ 
ging  time.  I  regard  the  use  of  sulphur  on  the  seed 
as  of  very  great  value.  I  experimented  with  sulphur, 
and  believe  I  have  made  a  valuable  discovery. 

EFFECTS  OF  SULPHUR. — During  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  priee  of  sulphur  was  so  high  that 
I  was  forced  to  do  some  thinking.  In  our  county 
(Allen)  there  are  five  huge  1,000-retort  smelters,  with 
3,000  workmen  engaged  in  smelting  zinc,  using  nat¬ 
ural  gas  for  fuel.  One  of  these  smelters  does  not  use 
the  regular  350-foot  chimney,  and  the  sulphur  fumes 
kill  all  plant  life  for  half  a  mile  around.  Workmen 
in  these  smelters  say  that  the  sulphur  fumes  cure 
the  worst  cases  of  catarrh  in  the  head.  Sulphur 
fumes  drawn  into  the  mouth  and  held  there  will  kill 
the  exposed  nerve  in  a  decayed  tooth,  so  that  no  more 
toothache  results,  and  the  tooth  need  not  be  removed. 
I  reasoned  that,  if  the  fumes  of  sulphur  were  so  de¬ 
structive  to  insects  and  disease  germs,  and  would  also 
kill  plant  life  in  the  open  air,  these  fumes  used  in  a 
tight  building  would  destroy  the  scab  germs  on  pota¬ 
toes.  Being  a  Yankee,  of  course  I  tried  it. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. — My  cold-storage  house  is 
32x20  feet  inside,  built  of  stone,  with  double  walls 
and  air  space  between;  double  floors  above  with  20 
sheets  of  paper  and  3  inches  of  sand  between,  triple 
doors  at  each  end,  and  a  ventilator  that,  when  closed, 
makes  an  air-tight  room  that  will  hold  2,000  to  3,000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  I  burned  a  very  small  amount  of 
sulphur  in  this  closed  room  when  it  contained  about 
400  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  result  was  that  one 
variety  that  had  sprouted  had  the  sprouts  asphyxi¬ 
ated,  and  they  dropped  off  at  the  eye.  The  others 
failed  to  show  any  signs  of  sprouting  until  they  had 
been  exposed  to  the  daylight  some  time.  In  fact,  I 
became  alarmed.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
planted  homegrown  seed  that  did  not  show  a  sign  of 
life.  I  sold  some  of  this  seed,  but  told  every  one  who 
bought,  that  I  would  not  warrant  it  to  grow. 

THE  RESULTS. — The  potatoes  all  came  up  nicely 
in  a  shorter  period  than  usual,  and  the  scab  germs 
were  entirely  destroyed.  The  potatoes  in  the 
bucket,  Fig.  269,  are  the  treated  seed  August  1, 

1899,  and  those  in  Fig.  270  are  those  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  daylight;  the  large  stocky 
sprouts  can  be  plainly  s^en.  The  scab  can  be 
seen,  especially  in  the  tuber  in  front  of  the  toy 
engine.  These  pictures  were  taken  after  the 
new  crop  was  ripe,  and  the  old  seed  was  yet 
sound  and  unsprouted. 

My  wife  had  150  glass  jars  of  fruit,  100  quart 
tin  cans,  and  100  pounds  of  lard  in  the  storage 
room.  The  sulphur  fumes  destroyed  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cans,  penetrated  about  four  inches 
down  into  the  lard,  and  spoiled  that  much  of  it. 

I  have  dug  the  early  and  medium  potatoes,  and 
the  crop  is  free  from  scab.  The  cost  of  fumi¬ 
gation  was  less  than  one  cent  on  400  bushels 
of  seed,  or  lower  than  when  soaked. 

Kansas.  j.  c.  Norton. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  value  of  sulphur  fumigation  in  a 
closed  room,  for  destroying  both  insect  and  germ  life, 
has  long  been  recognized.  Mr.  Norton’s  adoption  of 
this  plan  seems  a  very  practical  one,  and  its  economy 
is  a  strong  recommendation. 


It  is  well  to  remember  the  next  time  you  get  a  raisin 
seed  in  your  tooth,  that  California  has  60,000  acres  in 
raisin  grapes,  representing  7°, 000, 000  pounds  of  raisins,  and 
about  $3,000,000  in  annual  value.  There  is  a  raisin  growers' 
association  in  California  trying  to  pick  a  few  plums  out  of 
the  business. 

A  British  steamer,  which  recently  arrived  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  from  Java,  ran  out  of  fuel  while  on  her  voyage 
and,  in  addition  to  burning  all  available  woodwork,  80 
tons  of  sugar  were  fed  into  the  furnaces,  before  she 
reached  a  coaling  station.  The  Louisiana  planters  have 
often  used  molasses  for  fuel,  burning  it  in  special  stoves 
or  burners. 


WHEN  TO  SUBSOIL. 

In  Fall  or  in  Spring. 

A  New  England  reader  has  a  field  of  clay  loam,  with  a 
hard  clay  subsoil.  He  has  decided  to  subsoil  the  field, 
and  will  plow  it  this  Fall,  plowing  again  next  Spring. 
Would  subsoiling  this  Fall  have  as  good  an  effect  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  subsoiling  were  done  next  Spring,  at 
the  time  of  the  Spring  plowing?  The  piece  is  now  in 
grass,  and  will  be  turned  over  during  October.  From  our 
own  experience,  we  would  subsoil  this  Fall,  believing 
that  in  this  way  better  results  will  be  obtained.  Would 
you  subsoil  in  the  Fall  or  Spring? 

My  experience  in  subsoiling  has  been  rather  lim¬ 
ited,  but  I  should  prefer  to  subsoil  such  land  in  the 
Spring.  The  frost  and  rains  of  Fall  and  Spring 
would  be  likely  to  puddle  the  soil  if  done  in  the  Fall, 


FUMIGATED  WITH  SULPHUR.  UNSPItOUTED.  Fig.  209. 

and  thus  prevent  the  free  access  of  the  air,  one  of 
the  principal  benefits  derived  from  subsoiling.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  teams  are  in  better  shape  for  such 
work  now  than  in  the  Spring,  after  a  Winter’s  idle¬ 
ness,  and  time  is,  with  most  farmers,  more  plentiful 
than  in  the  Spring,  but,  nevertheless,  I  should  do  it 
in  the  Spring,  and  thus  have  my  land  in  the  highest 
possible  condition  for  growing  the  season’s  crops. 
Probably  on  land  with  such  a  subsoil  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  plant  food  being  washed  down 
and  out  of  the  soil,  but  on  all  well-drained  land  I 
always  aim  to  leave  a  Winter  crop  to  prevent  that 
leaching  of  plant  food  and  washing  of  the  surface 
soil.  Either  Summer  or  Winter-fallowing  of  culti¬ 


vated  land  is  a  costly  way  of  managing,  and  is  a  relic 
of  past  agricultural  ignorance.  With  the  improved 
and  cheap  implements  of  the  present  day,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  it.  f.  a.  p. 

Dudley,  Mass. 

I  would  advise  subsoiling  this  Fall,  by  all  means. 
The  water  would  have  freer  course  through  the  soil, 
and  it  could  be  worked  earlier  in  the  Spring. 

Connecticut.  edwin  iioyt. 

We  do  but  little  subsoil  plowing,  as  we  prefer  to 
make  clover  roots  do  the  work  for  us.  But  occasion¬ 
ally,  where  the  subsoil  is  especially  hard,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  the  subsoil  plow.  As  a  rule,  where 
subsoil  plowing  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  in  the 
Fall  or  very  early  in  the  Spring.  Clay  soils  are  so 
slow  in  drying  that  Spring  subsoiling  frequently  does 


more  harm  than  good.  If  the  Spring  work  is  delayed 
until  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition,  there  is  not 
then  time  enough  for  the  soil  to  become  compacted  so 
that  capillarity  is  restored.  As  a  rule,  we  would 
subsoil  in  the  Fall,  in  order  to  secure  best  conditions 
for  crop  growth  the  next  year.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 


POTATOES  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Fitting  the  Soil  for  the  Crop. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  but  little  used  in  this 
part  of  the  Northwest.  Not  only  the  first  cost  of  the 
fertilizer,  but  also  the  high  rates  of  freight,  would 
make  it  too  expensive  to  use  profitably  with  the 
present  prices  of  produce.  The  usual  custom  is  to 
crop  the  land  to  wheat  every  year,  as  long  as  the 
crop  does  reasonably  well,  which  is,  perhaps,  from 
six  to  12  years  from  the  time  it  is  broken,  and  then 
change  to  flax,  oats,  barley,  or  seed  to  Timothy  for 
a  year  or  two  for  a  rotation.  Some  of  the  land  is 
also  Summer-fallowed  to  rest  and  enrich  it.  The 
usual  way  of  Summer-fallowing  is  to  plow  the  land 
in  the  first  part  of  July,  turning  under  at  that  time 
a  heavy  growth  of  weeds,  and  the  land  is  then  ready 
to  seed  the  next  Spring,  after  a  light  harrowing. 
Corn  and  potatoes  are  also  grown  as  a  cleaning 
crop,  but  the  average  farmer  hauls  the  manure  from 
the  stables  to  a  pile  and  leaves  it  there.  Nearly  all 
the  straw  is  burned  immediately  after  thrashing. 

In  preparing  land  for  a  crop  of  potatoes,  I  usually 
sow  the  land  to  millet,  oats  for  hay,  oats  for  pasture, 
or  to  rape  for  the  sheep,  manuring  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  with  well-rotted  stable  manure,  applied  with 
a  Kemp  spreader,  but  have  not  tried  any  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  use  any 
as  long  as  the  stable  manure  is  so  plentiful.  I  have 
a  part  of  my  potatoes  this  year  on  land  that  was  in 
hay  and  pasture  for  five  years.  It  was  sown  to  flax 
in  1898  to  subdue  the  sod,  and  the  potatoes  are  yield¬ 
ing  200  bushels  per  acre  on  it,  and  the  stock  is  very 
fine.  The  majority  of  the  large  growers,  however, 
plant  their  potatoes  on  the  wheat  or  other  stubble, 
without  any  special  preparation,  and  expect  to  get 
paid  for  the  cost  of  the  cultivation  in  the  increased 
crops  of  wheat  that  follow.  geo.  w.  bilsborrow. 

Minnesota. 


LAWS  REGARDING  CONSUMPTION. 

The  agitation  over  consumption  is  not  confined  to 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  animals. 
The  authorities  are  beginning  to  recognize  how  the 
disease  is  spreading  from  one  human  to  another,  and 
some  of  the  States  are  beginning  to  hedge  in  the 
disease.  California  has  always  been  a  Mecca  for  con¬ 
sumptives.  When  far  gone  with  the  disease,  con¬ 
sumptive  persons  go  to  California  or  to  Colorado,  in 
the  hope  that  the  mild  climate  and  pure  air  may  at 
least  arrest  the  progress  of  their  ailment.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  many  persons  too  far  gone  ever  to  recover, 
go  to  these  States  to  die.  They  mingle  freely  with 
the  people,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  in  this 
way  the  disease  has  often  spread.  California  pur¬ 
poses  to  quarantine  against  such  patients,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  coming  into  the  State  except  under  a 
strict  quarantine.  Inspectors  are  to  watch  in¬ 
coming  trains,  and  strict  precautions  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  consumptives  from  mingling 
freely  with  their  fellows. 

Michigan  has  recently  passed  a  law  making 
consumption  a  contagious  disease,  the  same  as 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  This  law  requires 
physicians  and  families  to  report  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  health  officer,  and  funerals  are 
to  be  carefully  guarded.  A  physician  in  De¬ 
troit  made  a  test  case  by  failing  to  report,  a  case 
of  consumption.  The  case  was  decided  against 
him,  and  he  was  fined  $50  for  the  offence.  We 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  a  number  of 
physicians  in  Michigan,  and  they  report  that 
most  doctors  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  law, 
and  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  it 
enforced.  The  people,  too,  are  mostly  pleased 
with  the  new  regulations,  and  consider  them  reason¬ 
able  requirements.  In  fact,  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  there  has  been  a  great  agitation  among  the 
people  regarding  it.  The  tendency  is  to  place  it  under 
nearly  the  same  restrictions  as  hedge  in  other  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  There  are  some  who  go  so  far  as  to 
believe  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  con¬ 
sumptives  who  have  reached  a  dangerous  state  will 
be  compelled  to  leave  home,  and  live  in  parks  or 
reservations  maintained  for  them  in  the  high  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  change  in  public  sentiment,  to  say  that,  while  20 
years  ago  this  scheme  would  have  been  derided  as  the 
visionary  product  of  a  crank,  now  a  large  minority  of 
peopie  regard  it  as  not  only  just,  but  a  very  sensible 
method  of  handling  a  very  dangerous  disease. 


FUMIGATED  WITH  SULPHUR.  SPROUTED  IN  SUNLIGHT.  Fig.  270. 
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Farmers'  Club. 

[Every  query  muBt  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Who  Should  Feed  the  Team  ? 

C.  TY.  D.,  Bancroft,  A7.  7.— I  am  working  a 
farm  on  shares.  I  am  to  receive  one-half, 
and  furnish  one-half  of  seed,  all  the  tools 
and  teams  to  work  the  farm  while  the 
owner  stocks  the  farm,  and  the  stock  is 
fed  out  of  the  undivided  hay  and  coarse 
fodder.  Should  not  my  team  be  fed  the 
same  as  the  other  stock,  from  the  farm? 

Ans. — The  question  proposed  is  one 
which  is  usually  made  the  subject  of 
special  contract.  We  have  consulted 
with  those  who  rent  farms,  and  it  has, 
without  exception,  been  their  opinion 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  the 
team  should  be  fed  from  the  undivided 
product  of  the  farm.  It  would  seem  that 
there  should  be  no  question  in  this  case, 
and  the  team  which  does  the  farm  work 
should  be  fed  from  the  undivided  farm 
products,  unless  the  contract  specified 
differently.  l.  a.  c. 

Waterproofing  Thin  Cloth. 

A.  H.,  New  York.—  In  your  reply  to  R. 
N.  R.,  page  657,  you  give  the  following  as 
a  mixture  that  will  make  cloth  impervious 
to  water:  Old  pale  linseed  oil,  three  pints; 
sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead)  one  ounce; 
white  resin,  four  ounces— also  the  method 
of  mixing  the  ingredients.  Will  the  above 
preparation  make  burlap  impervious  to 
water  and  suitable  for  use  as  hay  caps? 
If  not,  what  is  the  cheapest  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  for  hay  caps  to  which  this  prepara¬ 
tion  may  be  applied? 

Ans. — Burlap  would  not  be  suitable 
for  treating  with  the  mixture  recom¬ 
mended  above.  The  meshes  of  the  bur¬ 
lap  are  so  coarse  that  they  would  not 
be  filled  easily  with  the  linseed  oil.  The 
amount  of  oil  which  would  be  required 
to  make  burlap  waterproof  would  be 
more  expensive  than  to  purchase  some¬ 
what  better  cloth.  The  cheapest  cloth 
which  will  give  satisfactory  results  is 
common  white  cotton  goods.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  sew  the  cloth  it  should  be 
done  before  the  oil  is  applied.  The 
treatment  recommended  above  will 
make  cotton  or  muslin  impervious  to 
water,  and  it  protects  the  cloth  from 
the  action  of  fungous  growths. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Blackberries  in  the  Fall. 

U.  M.,  Milford,  Conn.— 1.  What  is  the  best 
treatment  for  blackberries  in  the  Fall?  I 
have  several  plantations  in  bearing,  on 
quite  light  sandy  soil— gravelly  subsoil— 
that  have  received  no  fertilizer  this  sea¬ 
son,  except  cultivation.  Is  there  any 
cover  crop  I  can  plant  at  this  date  that 
would  furnish  plant  food  when  turned 
under  next  Spring?  Would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  fertilize  now  and  to  continue  culti¬ 
vation  until  cold  weather?  2.  Will  pears 
for  market  succeed  on  light  loam?  What 
varieties  are  best? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  now  (October  2)  too  late 
in  the  season  to  sow  or  plant  any  crop 
in  Connecticut  that  will  be  of  value  as 
a  soiling  crop,  except  to  furnish  humus. 
The  clover,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  will  not 
grow,  and  the  more  hardy  plants  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  acquire  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Rye  is  about  the  only 
plant  that  will  be  useful  during  the  Fall 
and  coming  Winter  and  Spring.  This 
crop  would  grow,  keep  the  soil  from 
washing,  and  be  ready  for  plowing  un¬ 
der  when  cultivation  should  start  the 
next  season.  It  would  be  all  right  to 
apply  farmyard  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizers  now,  and  work  them  into  the 
ground.  They  will  become  decomposed 
and  available  for  the  coming  season 
much  better  than  if  applied  next  Spring; 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  coarse, 
trashy  manures  and  the  common  com¬ 
mercial  forms  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Cultivation  at  this  time  of  year 
can  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
plants.  A  mulch  of  coarse  manure 
thrown  in  among  the  plants,  covering 
their  roots  thoroughly,  I  have  found  to 
be  a  great  benefit. 

2.  Pear  trees  do  better  in  a  stiff  soil 
than  in  one  that  is  loamy;  but  it  is  re¬ 


markable  how  well  they  do  in  a  wide 
variation  of  soils.  Bartlett  is  about  the 
best  of  all  market  pears.  Seckel  is  also 
very  popular,  and  the  tree  is  little  sub¬ 
ject  to  blight,  but  the  fruit  is  small. 
Bose  is  one  of  the  best  late  pears,  and  is 
followed  by  Lawrence.  All  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  are  high  in  quality  and  well 
known  in  market.  n.  e.  van  reman. 

What  About  Liquid  Air  ? 

J.  S.  O.,  Darien,  Conn.— The  papers  report 
a  recent  paper  read  by  Prof.  Wallerstein 
on  Liquid  Air  in  the  Brewery  in  which  is 
said:  Dr.  Wallerstein  described  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  liquid  air,  and  said  that  it  could 
be  used  at  small  cost  for  cooling  beer  and 
hops,  for  the  ventilation  of  the  buildings, 
and  for  the  motive  power  of  the  brewery. 
One  gallon  of  liquid  air,  he  said,  cost  one 
cent,  and  produced  an  amount  of  cold  equal 
to  that  of  85  pounds  of  ice,  whose  cost  was 
very  considerably  greater. 

Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  us  whether  this 
liquid  air  could  be  used  to  keep  milk?  If 
so,  do  you  know  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  the  machinery  for  making  it? 

Ans. — We  have  seen  the  machine  in 
which  Mr.  Tripler  makes  the  liquid  air. 
It  is  complicated  and  expensive,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  means  of  the  average  dairy¬ 
man.  In  spite  of  all  the  papers  print, 
liquid  air  is  thus  far  only  a  chemical 
curiosity.  Mr.  Tripler  devised  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  liquefying  the  air  at  a  reduced 
cost,  and  a  Swede  has  invented  another 
machine.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
harness  this  liquid  air  and  make  it  do 
useful  work.  It  is  dangerous  stuff  to 
handle,  both  on  account  of  its  fearful 
cold  and  its  tendency  to  explode  when 
confined.  The  statement  about  the  brew¬ 
ery  may  be  true,  but  the  liquid  air  is 
not  yet  available  for  small  operations. 

Keeping  Cabbage  in  Winter. 

Several  Subscribers.— What  is  the  way  to 
keep  cabbages  in  the  Winter,  where  there 
are  no  conveniences  for  storing  in  a  cellar 
or  root  pit? 

Ans. — There  seems  to  be  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  for  late  cabbage.  While  the  dry 
weather  in  midsummer  made  planting 
difficult,  there  has  generally  been  suffi¬ 
cient  rain  in  the  eastern  districts  to  en¬ 
courage  Fall  growth,  and  well-estab¬ 
lished  plants  are  heading  up  finely.  Cab¬ 
bages  will  endure  considerable  frost, 
and  are  really  improved  by  it.  By  the 
middle  of  November  they  should  be 
stored  in  pits  or  cold  vegetable  cellars. 
If  such  conveniences  are  not  at  hand, 
pull  up  the  cabbages,  root  and  all,  se¬ 
lect  a  well-drained  spot,  wrap  the  leaves 
closely  around  the  head,  and  stand  the 
heads,  roots  up,  on  the  ground  in  rows, 
two  or  three  heads  wide.  When  all  are 
in  place,  throw  dry  soil  on  them  to  the 
thickness  of  five  or  six  inches,  pack  it 
firmly,  leaving  the  roots  sticking  out  of 
the  top.  Dig  a  small  gutter  about  the 
heap  to  carry  off  the  water.  After  the 
ground  has  become  moderately  frozen 
the  heap  or  ridge  can  be  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  litter  or  corn  stalks.  When 
cabbages  are  required  in  the  Winter, 
one  end  of  the  bank  is  opened,  and  they 
are  taken  out  as  desired.  The  open  end 
should  be  then  carefully  closed  with 
soil.  They  retain  their  flavor  best  when 
buried  in  this  manner,  so  that  too  many 
should  not  be  taken  out  at  once  and  kept 
exposed  to  the  air. 

How  to  Test  Cider  Vinegar. 

J.  M.  C.,  Logansport,  Ind.—  How  can  I  tell 
the  strength  of  vinegar?  Barrels  at  the 
groceries  are  marked  40  grains.  Is  there 
an  instrument  to  test  it,  and  if  so,  where 
can  it  be  bought? 

Ans. — Forty-five  grains  equals  V/z  per 
cent  acetic  acid.  The  New  York  law 
states  specifically  that  all  vinegar  must 
contain  4 y2  per  cent  acetic  acid,  and  all 
cider  vinegar  must  have,  in  addition  to 
this,  two  per  cent  of  apple  solids.  The 
Indiana  law  requires  four  per  cent  acetic 
acid  and  two  per  cent  apple  solids.  As 
a  preliminary  test  for  suspected  vine¬ 
gar,  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  uses  Mott’s  acetometer.  This 
is  a  glass  tube  about  a  foot  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
closed  at  one  end.  About  two  inches 
from  the  bottom  is  a  zero  mark,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  tube  is  graduated  into 


marks  representing  percentages.  Vine¬ 
gar  is  poured  in  up  to  the  zero  mark, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  tube  is  filled 
with  a  special  red  liquid  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  instrument.  The 
acetic  acid  in  the  vinegar  mixes  with  the 
red  liquid,  and  makes  the  whole  mixture 
of  a  uniform  color  up  to  the  mark  show¬ 
ing  the  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  the  vine¬ 
gar  contains.  If  4 y2  per  cent  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  liquid  must  be  of  uniform 
color  to  that  mark.  There  ds  also  a 
specific  gravity  test  for  solids.  This  is 
a  graduated  tube  which  is  immersed  in 
the  vinegar,  the  mark  to  which  it  sinks 
denoting  the  percentage  of  solids.  Of 
course  these  are  only  preliminary  tests, 
as  the  official  chemists  make  an  analy¬ 
sis  before  any  action  is  taken.  The 
Genesee  Fruit  Company,  501  West 
Street,  New  York,  can  supply  the  ace¬ 
tometer. 

Minerals  and  Crimson  Clover. 

S.  II.,  Berwick,  N.  S.— Having  read  your 
endorsement  of  Crimson  clover,  I  have 
tried  it  in  my  orchards  for  the  last  three 
years  with  the  very  best  results.  I  give 
clean  cultivation  up  to  about  the  middle 
of  July;  then  I  sow  the  clover,  20  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  the  stand  I  get  by  Christ¬ 
mas  is  amazing,  just  a  perfect  mat.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  by  the  looks  of 
my  trees,  I  don’t  think  that  I  require  the 
nitrogen  that  is  in  bone  meal,  but  I  must 
have  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  I  can 
get  bone  black  at  our  local  sugar  refinery, 
costing  about  $15  per  ton  delivered,  or  I 
can  get  what  the  refinery  folks  call 
screenings,  the  fine  dust  out  of  burnt  and 
ground  bone,  at  the  same  price.  Which  is 
preferable? 

Ans. — The  Crimson  clover  will  prob¬ 
ably  supply  the  nitrogen  needed  by  the 
orchard.  For  a  crop  like  potatoes  you 
would  need  more  soluble  nitrogen,  but 
the  trees  will  doubtless  succeed  on  the 
Crimson  clover.  If  they  should  show 
the  need  of  it  you  can  quickly  supply  it 
in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Crude 
bone  black  is  not  an  available  fertilizer. 
It  is  bone  charcoal,  and  before  it  can 
be  rapidly  utilized  by  the  plant  it  must 
be  “cut”  or  dissolved  by  acid.  Bone 
black  right  from  the  filters,  without  any 
acid  on  it,  will  not  make  a  useful  fertil¬ 
izer  for  the  orchard.  The  fine  bone 
dust  and  burnt  bone  is  worth  more  than 
the  crude  bone  black.  The  dissolved 
bone  black  is  an  excellent  source  of 
phosphoric  acid.  You  must  remember 
that  bone  contains  no  potash.  In  order 
to  obtain  that  necessary  element  you 
must  get  wood  ashes,  or  one  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  salts.  Good  unleached  wood  ashes 
at  $9  per  ton  will  pay.  If  the  price  is 
higher  we  would  use  muriate  of  potash. 
Of  the  mixed  bone  dust  and  burnt  bone 
we  would  use  three  parts  by  weight  to 
one  of  muriate,  or  six  parts  of  ashes. 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer.  — Adv. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $0  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  V, 


PEACH 


Fine  stock;  low 
prices.  Write  for 
Planters’  Special  Price-List.  Tells 
about  the  wonderful /rost-proo/I  RON  MOUNTAIN 
Peach.  LINDSLEY’S  NUKSEKY, White  House,  N.J. 


The  Future  of 

Children 

A  child’s  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  as  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily,  or  Maras¬ 
mus,  that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  Scrofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  these  diseases, 
it  supplies  just  the  material  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
blood  and  solid  flesh.  It  will  also 
reach  the  infant  through  the  moth¬ 
er’s  milk,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


iJadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  V egetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilisers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Falrmount  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Plants 


CABBAGE 

AND 

LETTUCE. 


Cheap  in  Large  Lots 

J.  LINTHICUM,  Woodwardville,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 


NEW  YOKE  STKAWBEKRY  PLANTS  by 
mail  for  $1.  T.  C  KKVITT,  Athenla,  N.  Y. 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 


and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


jCurrant  Plants  for  sale 

At  $14.30  per  500 

Nr  early  planting.  Order  now.  Rural 
.New  "i  orker  says  ;  ••  Red  Cross  Is  the  best 
or  new.  currants  for  njldseason." 
*  •  Experiment  Station  says  U  is  large 

land  nivu  netloo  °  l 


and  productive.  J  b  i 

We  are  headquarters  for  Loudon  red 
raspberry  plants.  Apple  tree*  for 
Hie  million;  dwarf  and  Hrandnrd 
Pear  trees  In  surplus  at  sacrifice  prices. 

1  ,  e  offer  all  small  fruits, and  everything  fori 
he  orchard,  park  or  garden.  Send  for  our 


FALL  PLANTING. 

Our  CATALOGUE  tells  all  about  the  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  in  the 
Fall,  and  explains  why  you  should  plant  at  this  season.  It  will  be  mailed  Free.  Send  your  address 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N  Y. 


n 


Hard  At  It 


now,  and  we  are  ready  any  time  to  help  you. 

Abundant  rains,  easy  digging,  an  early  start, 
prompt  shipment  and  good  stock,  that’s  what  makes  yonr  order  a  SUCCESS, 

_ and  with  our  fresh,  well-ripened,  hardy,  northern-grown  trees,  we  can  help  _ 

you  make  your  Fall-planting  a  success.  Don’t  wait  for  us  to  write  to  you,  but  send  to-day  where  you 
get  full  value  in  trees  for  your  money  to 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  TREE  BREEDERS,  DANSVIELE,  N.  Y. 


n 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

Luther  Burbank’s  latest  and  best  production.  We  are 
the  introducers  and  can  furnish  first-class  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  500  acres  in  nursery  stock — shade  trees, 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small  fruit  plants,  in 
fact  anything  you  can  ask  for.  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate 
picture  of  October  Purple  Plum,  free.  Write  to-day. 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  Box  10,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


PEACH 


Grand  lot  of  trees,  free  from  borers,  6cale,  aphis,  yellows, 


etc. 

etc. 


Large  Stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Quince, 
Immense  supply  of  Sr  all  Fruits.  Headquarters  for 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs. 

40  acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses  filled  with  Palme,  Ficus,  Ferns,  PandauuB, 
Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.T  P^inesville,  O. 
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A  BEET-PULP  DRIER. 

Making  Hay  Out  of  Waste. 

A  Dry  Room. — A.  W.  Hoppenstedt  and 
R.  J.  Decker,  of  New  York  City,  are 
now  completing  a  beet-pulp  drier  to  be 
used  at  the  factory  of  the  Binghamton 
Beet  Sugar  Company,  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  for  drying  the  beet  pulp.  This 
drier  is  an  invention  recently  patented, 
and  it  will  be  the  first  attempt  to  dry 
the  beet  pulp  in  such  a  manner  in  this 
country,  although  it  has  been  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Germany  by  a  somewhat 
similar  process.  The  drier  consists  of 
two  buildings  made  of  brick,  with  walls 
16  inches  thick,  lined  inside  with  fire 
brick;  the  drier  proper  being  5x17  feet, 
12  feet  high,  and  the  furnace  with  at¬ 
tached  dust-chamber  for  generating  the 
gases  used  for  drying,  8x12  feet,  13  feet 
high. 

Removing  Water. — The  pulp  is  to  be 
dried  by  hot  air  furnished  by  burning 
coal  in  a  grate  similar  to  that  used  in 
an  ordinary  boiler,  and  drawn  into  the 
drier  or  oven.  This  oven  is  constructed 
with  curved  iron  platforms,  trough-like 
in  shape,  arranged  one  above  another, 
in  which  screw  conveyors  pass  the  pulp 
from  center  to  end  and  reverse,  the  pulp 
traveling  each  platform  but  once,  while 
kept  constantly  in  contact  with  the  hot 
air  coming  direct  from  the  grate,  the 
vapors  being  continually  drawn  off  as 
fast  as  generated.  The  pulp  is  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  beet  after  the  sugar  has 
been  taken  out,  and  as  water  is  used  in 
extracting  the  sugar,  the  pulp  contains 
more  water  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
factory  than  the  beet  did  -when  it  went 
in. 

The  pulp  is  first  passed  through 
presses,  which  squeeze  out  the  surplus 
water.  It  is  then  conducted  to  the  top 
of  the  oven  or  drying  chamber,  and 
forced  in  at  the  center  of  the  upper 
rotary  conveyor,  which  is  provided  with 
right  and  left  screw  windings,  so  that 
the  pulp  is  carried  toward  each  end, 
where  it  drops  'into  the  next  conveyor 
below,  which  works  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  forcing  the  pulp  to  the  center, 
Where  it  falls  to  the  conveyor  below  and 
so  on,  becoming  drier  as  it  passes 
through  each  conveyor,  until  it  reaches 
the  bottom.  Here  it  is  taken  out  in  a 
carrier  and  run  into  a  baling  press, 
where  it  is  put  up  in  bales  similar  to 
hay  and  straw.  The  temperature  in  the 
oven  will  be  kept  at  about  650  degrees 
F.,  as  the  pulp  contains  from  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  water,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
evaporate  this  moisture  very  rapidly  in 
order  to  take  as  much  of  the  output  of 
the  factory  as  possible.  When  leaving 
the  oven  the  dry  pulp  will  contain  only 
10  or  12  per  cent  of  moisture.  An  ex¬ 
haust  fan  running  at  about  800  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  draws  the  hot  air  into 
the  drying  chambers,  and  discharges  the 
resulting  vapors.  For  making  sugar  the 
beets  are  not  ground,  but  sliced  or  cut 
in  nearly  round  strips  about  the  size  of 
a  slate  pencil,  and  from  two  to  four 
inches  long. 

Beet  Hay. — The  sugar  beets  are  white 
in  color,  and  so  is  the  pulp  when  fresh, 
but  if  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the 
air  it  soon  turns  brown.  After  it  is 
dried  the  pulp  looks  somewhat  similar 
to  tea,  except  that  tne  color  is  of  a  light 
brown.  It  is  asserted  that  the  dried 
beet  pulp  contains  as  much  nourishment 
per  ton  as  good  hay,  and  is  also  more 
easily  digested.  When  dried  in  this 
way  it  will  keep  for  years,  and  can  be 
shipped  by  rail  at  a  moderate  cost.  In 
Germany,  when  the  best  hay  sells  for 
80  marks  (or  $20)  per  ton,  the  dried 
beet  pulp  brings  100  marks,  or  $25  a 
ton. 

It  is  not  calculated  that  this  one  drier 
will  take  the  entire  output  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  factory,  but  it  will  handle  a 
large  portion  of  it.  Last  season  the  wet 
beet  pulp  was  sold  to  the  farmers  for 
feeding  stock  at  25  cents  a  ton,  and  it 
gave  excellent  results,  especially  where 


fed  to  young  cattle  and  to  milch  cows. 
The  neighboring  farmers  used  it  all 
Winter,  and  although  it  contained  a 
large  amount  of  water,  which  made  the 
freight  charges  high,  many  carloads 
were  shipped  by  rail  to  quite  a  distance; 
but  even  then  there  was  an  immense 
pile  remaining,  which  the  company  gave 
to  the  farmers  in  the  Spring  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  purposes 

As  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany  entered  the  field  last  year,  they 
show  considerable  enterprise  by  taking 
the  lead  in  this  new  industry.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  apparatus  will  dry 
the  pulp,  the  only  uncertainty  being  as 
to  the  expense  required  to  do  it,  and  if, 
as  is  anticipated,  the  cost  of  drying  is 
far  less  per  ton  than  the  price  of  hay, 
the  enterprise  will  be  a  success. 

FRANK  HINSDILI,. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BEEHIVE. 

Unfinished  Sections. — At  the  close  of 
the  honey  flow,  when  the  honey  is  all 
taken  off  the  hives  and  sorted,  there  are 
bound  to  be  more  or  less  unfinished  sec¬ 
tions.  What  to  do  with  them  is  some¬ 
times  a  perplexing  question.  Some  of 
them  may,  of  course  be  used  on  the 
home  table.  My  method  is  to  sort  out 
all  sections  weighing  less  than  12 
ounces,  shave  off  the  cappings,  and  put 
them  into  the  extractor.  Swing  out  the 
honey  from  them,  and  put  them  out  in 
the  apiary  some  bright  warm  afternoon, 
and  have  them  all  cleaned  out  by  the 
bees.  Towards  evening,  when  the  bees 
leave  them,  take  them  in  and  use  them 
the  next  season  as  bait  combs.  By  plac¬ 
ing  six  or  eight  of  these  bait  combs  in 
the  supers  with  the  other  sections,  the 
bees  are  induced  to  begin  work  in  the 
sections  much  sooner  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would.  They  may  be  used  in  feed¬ 
ing  weak  colonies,  by  placing  them  on 
top  of  the  hives,  when  the  bees  will 
quickly  carry  the  honey  below  into  their 
brood  nest;  in  this  case  the  honey 
should  not  be  previously  extracted,  as 
above  stated. 

Selling  Honey. — Where  a  beekeeper 
produces  honey  by  the  ton  he  must  of 
necessity  seek  a  market  for  his  product. 
Not  wishing  to  send  my  honey  to  com¬ 
mission  men,  to  help  overstock  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  lower  the  price  of  honey,  I  have 
always  tried  to  be  my  own  salesman.  I 
have  tried  selling  honey  in  many  ways; 
the  most  pleasant  and  also  most  success¬ 
ful  way  is  selling  by  sample.  I  find 
October  and  November  the  best  months 
in  the  year  to  sell  honey,  so  I  select  a 
pleasant  day  and  put  in  my  satchel  some 
nice  samples  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey  and  beeswax.  I  mount  my  bicycle 
and  start  for  neighboring  towns  and 
cities,  visit  the  leading  groceries  and 
show  my  honey.  I  guarantee  everything 
to  be  as  good  as  the  samples  shown,  and 
promise  to  deliver  honey  safe,  sound  and 
clean,  free  from  breakage  or  drip.  Al¬ 
most  always  a  sale  is  effected,  and  near¬ 
ly  always  I  hold  a  customer  after  the 
first  purchase.  The  honey  is  delivered 
with  horse  and  wagon.  My  best  day’s 
work  last  year  amounted  to  $57  and 
wagon  hire.  f.  p.  h. 


Moore’s  Arctic  is  a  highly  remunerative 
plum  with  Archibald  Bros.,  of  WolfvIUe, 
N.  S.,  hardy,  prolific,  and  an  early  bearer. 
This  firm  grows  a  variety  of  plums  for  the 
Provincial  market,  this  year’s  crop  being 
about  12,0000  baskets. 


In  Union 
There  is  Strength. 


tt 


True  strength  consists  in  the  union,  the 
harmonious  -working  together,  of  every 
part  of  the  human  organism.  This  strength 
can  never  be  obtained  if  the  blood  is  im¬ 
pure.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  standard 
prescription  for  purifying  the  blood. 


Never  Disappoints 


‘Always  in  the  Lead  and  Now  Better  Than  Ever.” 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Creatly  Improved  and  Capacities  Increased. 

TILK  Improved  United  States  Cream  Separators  have 
been  proven  by  tests  repeated  from  year  to  year, 
at  all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  to  be  superior  to  all  other  Cream 
Separators,  many  tests  of  the  skim  milk  showing  only  .01 
or  .()■<£,  and  are  now  still  further  improved  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  capacity  for 

1900  OR  THE  NEW  CENTURY. 

All  experienced  Cream  Separator  operators  concede  that 
the  United  States  is  unapproached  in  thoroughness  of 
separation  and  perfection  of  manufacture.  All  gears  are 
enclosed;  Bowl  Spindle  covered  with  brass  shield;  have 
ball  bearings.  The  most  cost  is  put  into  their  manufacture, 
and  they  are  therefore  better  and  will  wear  longer,  yet  are 
sold  for  less  than  others  considering  capacity  and  close 
skimming — are  therefore  the  cheapest,  because  the  best. 

Examine  “New  Century”  Prices  and  Capacities. 

No.  9.  Low  Frame.  Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 
No.  8.  “  “  “  225  to  250  “  $65.00 

No.  7.  Hi£h  “  “  275  to  300  “  $85.00 

No.  6.  “  “  “  350  to  400  “  $100.00 

No.  5.  “  “  “  450  to  500  “  $125.00 

No.  3f4.  “  “  “  650  to  700  “  $165.00 

Don’t  lie  inveigled  into  purchasing  a  Cream  Separator 
until  you  have  first  sent  for  the  “  New  Centurv  ”  Catalogue 
of  the  United  States,  which  will  be  mailed  you  free. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  towns  not  at  present  canvassed 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT. 


A  Winter  Egg  Producer 

Warm  quarters  make  hens  lay,  and  noth¬ 
ing  will  make  as  warm  poultry  houses  as 

Cabot’s  Sheathing 


PalISSLTH 

This  wonderful  insulator  is  constructed 
upon  scientific  principles,  is  ten  times  as 
warm  as  resin  paper,  and  costs  only  about 
1  cent  a  foot.  Send  for  a  sample.  Free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 81  Kilby  St., Boston, Mass. 


TttESE 
lARE.TttE 
ONLY  ’ 


BRAND  NEW 

TINNED  STEEL 
ROOFINCUSw 


1T00I 

YOU 

NEED 


TOOLb 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

CAnRYAC.0MM.CTt  STOCK  Of  ALL  KINDS 
Of  UtROUNDISt  AND  MATt-RlAL  BOUGHT  AT 
S /It  BIT  FS'.RtCtlVERS’  AND  TRUSTIES 'MLfc&.  YOU 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  So.  51  _  NEED 

Our  Price*  are  of  Others. 

C/1KAG0  MOUSE  WRECKING  CO. , 

WEST  35Trr.  &  IRON  OTA, 

CHICAGO 


MACHINE  $10 

Writ©  at  one©  for  Catalog 

THE  BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 

Norwalk.,  Oliio. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWI 
TREES 


BY  ONE  Man.  If.  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Snve«  mono/  and 
backache.  Send  tor  FKEE  Ulus,  catalogue  showing  latest  improve* 
ment.  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  atrenev. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  J  26,  Chicago 


THE  OPEN  DOOR  POLICY 

sounds  all  right,  but  the  open  field  had  better  have 
Page  Fence  around  It,  with  one  or  two  Page  Rates. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH 


#SEE  THAT  LOCK? 

f*1  It’s  the  CHANDLEE  LOCK  and  it  makes 
the  stay  stay  where  you  put  it,  on 
any  kind  or  wire — hard  steel  or 
soft,  large  or  small,  that’s  why 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  Is  su¬ 
perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  build 
it,  and  it's  rigid,  strong,  safe  aud 
handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell- 

No  7  HHB  ..  —  lns  “d  building  it.  WE  WANT 

H  i’  II  [■AGENTS  everywhere  and  will  grant  exclusive  ter- 
ar<  .  i#ei  j  ■ritory  Write  us  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  Ac. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


rjnrluvj*  3FENCE! 
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STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPK1NU  FENCE  CO. 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


.1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  11.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  87.  Leesburg,  O. 


/  \  42  INCH. 


34  INCH. 


\{  ){J( \  26  INCH. 

/(  \(  A  /'(  AI8  INCH. 


THE 

ELWOOD 


j  STANDARD 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


is  only  ono  of  tho  ten  styles  we  make.  We  call  it  our  standard  because  it  is  designed  to 
meet  nearly  overy  requirement  of  the  fenco  user.  Made  in  six  Iteiglits,  as  you  see  it  in 
tho  illustrat  ion,  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  pigs  and  general  farm  fencing,  this  is  by  all  means 
tho  Standard  Fence,  outselling  every  other  fenco  on  tho  market.  Ami  It’i*  c*'eap,  too. 
If  you  can’t  find  tho  Ellwood  at  your  dealer’s  write  us  for  catalogue. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York 


j 
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Pluralisms 


The  Iron  Mountain  Peach. — This 
is  a  large,  late,  white  peach,  which 
originated  in  New  Jersey  several  years 
ago,  and  is  now  fruiting  in  sev¬ 
eral  States.  The  introducer  is  J.  H. 
Lindley,  Whitehouse,  N.  J.  He  claims 
extreme  hardiness  for  it,  both  in  tree 
and  bud.  '“The  only  really  frost-proof 
peach  yet  introduced.”  “Begins  to  bear 
when  only  two  years  old,  and  bears  good 
crops  everywhere.”  It  has  not  yet  been 
planted  everywhere,  but  we  can  endorse 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  samples 
received  by  us  September  27.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  is  given  in  Fig.  271,  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  The  peaches  were  large, 
white,  partly  overspread  with  red. 
Flesh  thick,  white,  and  creamy;  sweet, 
with  a  rich  vinous  flavor.  A  perfect 
freestone.  We  consider  the  variety  well 
worth  trial,  judging  from  these  samples. 


A  Good  Straggler. — We  have  found 
fault  with  the  Rural  Blush  potato,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  bad  habit  of  straggling  in 
the  drill  or  hill.  The  tubers  will  some¬ 
times  be  found  18  inches  to  two  feet 
apart.  Many  farmers  considered  this 
such  an  objection  that  they  gave  up 
growing  the  potato.  Mr.  Geo.  Cruik- 
shank,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  tells  us  that 
this  is  just  the  habit  he  wants.  He  has 
found  that  Rural  Blush  is  not  so  liable 
to  rot  as  are  other  varieties.  This  rot 
seems  to  spread  in  the  soil  rapidly  when 
potatoes  are  close  together.  Varieties 
like  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  where  the  tubers  are 
close  together,  will  all  be  affected  if  rot 
once  starts.  Rural  Blush,  with  its  scat¬ 
tered  tubers,  is  much  more  likely  to 
escape.  Mr.  Cruikshank  says  that  in 
some  years,  the  Rural  Blush  is  the  only 
potato  that  he  can  mature  and  carry 
through  the  Winter  successfully.  This 
is  a  new  idea  to  us,  and  seems  like  a 
sensible  one. 


The  Blue  Siirurry  Verrena. — Few 
plants  are  so  attractive  this  October 
weather  as  the  Shrubby  Verbena,  Cary- 
opteris  Mastacanthus.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  a  few  years  ago  as  the  “Blue 
Spiraea,”  but  the  name  seemed  so  inap¬ 
propriate  to  its  botanical  affinities, 
which  are  to  the  Verbenas,  that  it  has 
been  dropped.  The  Shrubby  Verbena 
was  able  to  endure  the  past  severe  Win¬ 
ter  with  but  little  injury,  as  far  north  as 
New  York,  and  in  many  nurseries  long 
rows  may  now  be  seen,  covered  with  a 
veritable  glory  of  light  blue  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  feathery 
corymbs  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
completely  clothe  the  plant.  When 
handled  it  has  a  pleasing  balsamic  odor. 
On  bright  days  the  nowers  are  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  bees.  It  is  seldom  seen  as 
yet  in  private  gardens,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  shrubs  of  its  season.  It 
grows  about  20  inches  high,  and  makes 
a  shapely  clump.  A  very  good  white 
variety  has  lately  been  brought  iorward, 
which  will  make  a  worthy  companion  to 
the  blue  one. 

Tame  Bluererries. — Mr.  Edmond 
Hersey,  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  tells  us  that 
he  has  been  experimenting  for  several 
years  in  trying  to  tame  the  wild  blue¬ 
berries.  He  has  transplanted  the  bushes 
from  the  fields,  and  also  attempted  to 
grow  seedlings  from  the  best  fruits.  He 
says  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
greatly-improved  fruit,  but  that  the 
blueberry  does  not  take  kindly  to  gar¬ 
den  cultivation.  In  order  to  do  well  it 
must  be  mulched,  or  put  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  there  will  be  ample  shade. 
Cultivation  is  death  to  the  blueberry. 
The  roots  seem  to  be  such  shallow  feed¬ 
ers  that  cultivation  destroys  them.  It 
naturally  secures  for  itself  the  most 
favorable  culture,  as  it  grows  in  the  wild 
pastures,  and  heavy  soil  seems  better  for 
it  than  lighter  sand.  Mr.  Hersey  says  he 
has  been  able  to  graft  the  blueberry,  but 


this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Under  cul¬ 
tivation  the  fruit  has  been  improved 
greatly  in  size  and  quality.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  naturally  a  wild  plant, 
not  likely  to  prove  very  profitable  in 
cultivation. 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans. — I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  the  article  on  the 
Bush  Lima  bean,  and  I  find  that  the 
writer  seems  to  have  the  impression  that 
all  our  dwarf  beans  owe  their  parentage 
to  the  climbing  species.  In  looking  over 
J.  C.  Loudon’s  work,  published  in  1824, 
I  And  the  following  statement:  “The 
common  dwarf  kidney  bean,  the  haricot 
of  the  French,  erroneously  termed 
French  bean,  is  the  Phaseolus  vulgaris; 
it  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1597,  or  earlier.  The  species 
called  the  runner,  P.  multiflorus,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1633.”  At  the  date  of  Loudon’s 
work  (1824),  he  mentions  12  varieties  of 
dwarf  beans,  then  in.  cultivation  by  Eng¬ 
lish  gardeners,  and  five  varieties  of  run¬ 
ners.  Now  the  question  is:  Are  our  im¬ 
proved  dwarf  beans  the  offspring  of  the 
original  bean  from  India,  and  the  climb¬ 
ers  from  their  South  American  parent? 
Perhaps  some  of  your  professors  may  be 
able  to  solve  the  problem. 

Ontario,  Canada.  ciias.  jas.  fox. 

TWO  OLD  SHRUB  FRIENDS. 

Rose  of  Sharon.' — We  never  thought 
that  the  Hydrangeas  and  Althaeas 


well-developed  flowering  clusters  on 
each.  On  account  of  its  early  propensity 
to  bloom,  and  long  season  of  flowers, 
together  with  its  desirability  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  both  for  house  and  lawn,  I 
consider  the  Hydrangea  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  of  all  our  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 
The  Hydrangea  can  be  planted  singly 
or  otherwise,  and  always  gives  a  pleas¬ 
ing  effect,  but  a  bed  of  12  or  more  plants 
together  is,  during  late  Summer,  a  sight 
that  ought  to  delight  the  soul  of  the 
lover  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  in 
nature.  t.  j.  d. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


PRUN/NGS. 

SNfDKR  Blackberry;  New  York  Straw¬ 
berry.— The  Snyder  blackberry  is  a  great 
success  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. ;  the 
berries  have  all  the  flavor  of  wild  ones,  but 
are.  of  course,  a  great  deal  larger.  The 
New  York  strawberry  stood  the  drought 
wonderfully,  bearing  extra  large  berries, 
although  no  rain  fell  all  through  the  fruit¬ 
ing  season,  and  onlv  the  heavy  mulch 
saved  the  crop.  y. 

New  York. 

Persimmons  .  in  Connecticut.— What  is 
the  northern  limit  of  the  natural  growth  of 
the  native  persimmon?  A  note  from  N.  G. 
Hine,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  states  that 
the  writer  has  experienced  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  growing  y.oung  trees  sent  from 
Kentucky,  as  they  are  cut  back  during  cold 
Winters  to  a  dangerous  extent.  He  says 
his  father,  when  a  boy,  used  to  gather  per¬ 
simmons  from  one  of  two  fruitful  trees  in 
New  Haven  County,  Conn.  The  farmer 
who  owned  the  trees  cut  them  down  on 
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looked  so  fine  in  other  years  as  they 
have  done  this  season.  I  have  one 
Althaea,  or  Rose  of  Sharon,  of  the  pur¬ 
ple  variety,  that  had  over  1,000  buds  on 
it.  The  plant  is  six  years  old,  and  is 
about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  prob¬ 
ably,  owing  to  annual  and  judicious 
pruning,  is  a  thoroughly  well-developed 
bush.  We  have  also  the  white  and  red- 
flowering  varieties.  The  variegated 
species,  on  account  of  its  brilliant  foli¬ 
age,  is  interesting  at  all  times;  they  are 
all  beautiful  in  their  different  charac¬ 
teristics;  like  a  family  of  children,  one 
doesn’t  know  which  he  likes  best.  The 
Althaea  makes  a  very  desirable  hedge, 
and  when  in  bloom  it  is  very  fine.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate,  and 
flowers  at  a  season  when  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Hydrangeas. — Another  popular  flow¬ 
ering  shrub  is  the  hardy  Hydrangea, 
which  begins  blooming  here  about 
August  15,  and  continues  in  flower  for 
many  weeks  to  come.  It  is  especially 
valuable  (like  the  Althaea)  because  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  in  need  of 
flowers,  and  when  there  is  little  else  to 
take  its  place.  I  have  a  bush  of  the 
Hydrangea  (Paniculata  grandiflora) 
planted  about  five  years  ago,  which  is 
now  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  three 
times  that  size  in  circumference.  I 
counted  over  250  clusters  of  flowers  on 
this  bush.  I  have  also  about  40  plants, 
set  only  last  Spring,  that  have  15  to  25 


account,  of  the  boys  clubbing  the  fruit  pre¬ 
maturely.  There  are  a  number  of  large 
well-bearing  trees  in  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.,  within  a  few  miles  of  Sandy  Hook. 
Are  fruitful  trees  now  found  north  of  Long 
Island  ? 

A  tree  of  the  Juicy  plum  was  seen  in 
late  August,  at  J.  L.  Childs's  trial  grounds. 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  literally  breaking  down 
with  large  golden  fruit.  They  were  not 
quite  ripe  enough  to  be  at  their  best,  but 
we  were  assured  of  their  high  quality. 
Juicy  is  a  production  of  Luther  Burbank, 
and  the  parentage  is  given  as  Robinson 
X  Botan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  a  great  crop  of  handsome 
plums  on  Long  Island. 

A  Good  Apple.— Mr.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  of 
Lacona,  Iowa,  sends  us  a  'specimen  of  a 
new  seedling  apple,  which  is  certainly  very 
promising.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the 
tree  is  a  sprout  from  a  root  upon  which 
was  grafted  a  Summer  Sweet  apple.  It  is 
a  native  of  south  central  Iowa,  hardy,  and 
very  prolific.  It  has  been  bearing  for  five 
years,  and  only  missed  a  crop  once  in  that 
time.  This  year,  while  the  general  apple 
crop  is  nearly  a  failure,  this  seedling  and 
the  Willow  Twig  are  about  the  only  ones 
that  have  borne  fruit,  for  him.  The  apple 
is  of  fair  size,  yellow  with  reddish  stripes, 
rather  flatter  than  Baldwin.  It  has  a 
peculiarly  rich,  spicy  flavor,  which  is  very 
agreeable.  So  far  as  quality  goes,  the 
apple  is  certainly  an  acquisition. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago.—  Adv 


Prepare 

for 

Winter. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think 
about  keeping  your  stock  warm 
during  the  coming  winter.  Be¬ 
fore  cold  weather  sets  in  look 
over  your  outbuildings  and  see 
if  there  are  any  leaky  roofs, 
any  shingles  or  clapboards 
coming  off,  or  any  cracks  that 
need  stopping  up  to  make  the 
buildings  warm. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  have 
cows  and  horses  sleep  cold  in 
the  winter,  and  every  farmer 
knows  how  much  more  profit¬ 
able  hens  are,  and  how  much 
faster  the  chickens  grow  if  they 
are  kept  warm. 

If  you  will  accept  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  us,  of  which  the 
editor  of  this  paper  will  ap¬ 
prove,  you  can  fix  up  your  old 
outbuildings,  prevent  leaky 
roofs,  make  warm  your  sheds, 
barns,  henhouses,  hot  beds  or 
greenhouses  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense. 

Go  to  your  nearest  hardware 
dealer  and  get  a  roll  of  Ne- 
ponset  Red  Rope  Roofing, 
which  is  made  for  any  out¬ 
side  covering,  and  is  positively 


water-proof,  wind-proof,  and 
frost-proof.  There  are  five 
hundred  square  feet  in  each 
roll,  and  it  will  only  cost  you 
$5.00  including  the  necessary 
nails  and  tin  caps. 

Don’t  confound  Neponset 
Roofing  with  common  tar  pa¬ 
per,  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  will  crack,  crumble 
and  quickly  rot  away. 

Tar  pap^r  was  all  right* 
for  your  "grandfathers,  but  in 
this  age  of  advancement  a 
covering  which  is  very  much 
more  durable  and  economical 
is  required,  and  that  is 
Neponset.  It  takes  the  place 
of  shingles  or  clap-boards  on 
outhouses,  and  back-plaster  in 
dwellings.  Any  one  can  put  it 
on  and  it  will  last  for  years. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a 
sample  of  this  roofing  and  full 
particulars  before  you  buy, 
send  a  postal  card  to  F.  W. 
Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  and  they  will  send  it  to 
you  by  return  mail  free. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Diet  Test. — The  majority  of  farm¬ 
ers  have,  I  think,  given  up  the  idea  of 
producing  a  large  crop  of  wealth.  The 
soil  is  capable  of  giving  a  fair  measure 
of  health  to  those  who  work  for  it.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  following  letter  may 
serve  as  a  text: 

Hope  Farm  Notes  and  your  other  writ¬ 
ings  fail  to  prove  you  “devilish,”  but  that 
mention  of  abstaining  from  meat  to  free 
yourself  of  disease,  reminds  me  that: 
“When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint 
would  be; 

When  the  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  saint 
was  he.” 

You  admit  that  man  can  live  well  with¬ 
out  taking  life  or  causing  it  to  be  taken. 
Vou  admit  that  flesh  diet  is  the  cause  of 
disease.  You  say  that  you  would  about  as 
soon  eat  a  baby  as  a  squirrel.  Why  not 
be  a  vegetarian?  I  would  like  to  see  you 
advocate  vegetarianism  for  the  human 
race  as  ardently  as  you  do  cow  peas  for 
the  soil.  1  had  disease;  quit  meat;  disease 
quit.  I  am  glad  that  no  meat  has  been 
cooked  in  my  house  in  nine  years.  I  am 
glad  that  none  of  my  children  have  ever 
tasted  meat.  I  have  four  very  healthy 
little  ones,  and  attribute  much  of  their 
good  health  to  their  diet.  I  look  at  food 
and  life  vastly  different  than  I  did  15  years 
ago.  I  would  “about  as  soon  eat  a  baby 
as  a  squirrel,”  or  a  calf,  or  a  quail,  and  I 
would  just  as  soon  eat  a  snake  or  a  toad, 
as  to  eat  a  hog  or  chicken.  “Thou  shalt 
not  kill.”  "He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as 
if  he  slew  a  man.” — Isaiah,  6C:3. 

Are  we  what  v>  eat?  “The  fly  eats  the 
barnyard  filth;  the  toad  eats  the  fly ;  the 
snake  eats  the  toad;  the  hog  eats  the 
snake,  and  the  man  eats  the  hog.”  No, 
thank  you.  I  am  pretty  hoggish  some¬ 
times,  but  please  don’t  class  me  one  below 
the  hog.  Yours  for  health  and  happiness, 

GEORGE  G.  GIBBS,  CRANK. 

A  Bad  Job. — Now  the  trouble  that 
makes  me  feel  at  times  that  the  corner 
post  of  life  is  within  sight  is  known  as 
lithsemia,  or  lithiasis.  It  is  caused  by 
an  acid  condition  of  the  blood,  which 
results  in  the  formation  of  little  masses 
or  concretions  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  This  has  bothered  me  more  or 
less  for  14  years.  Only  the  other  day 
the  doctor  said  to  me: 

“Well,  I’m  only  sorry  you  haven’t  had 
the  fun  that  usually  precedes  this  trou¬ 
ble!” 

He  meant  that  it  is  usually  caused 
by  excessive  eating  and  drinking.  In 
my  case  the  trouble  seems  to  be  heredi¬ 
tary.  My  “teeth  are  set  on  edge.”  I  am 
paying  the  penalty  for  somebody’s  glut¬ 
tony.  Other  members  of  my  family  have 
the  same  trouble.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  some  families  for  these  deposits  to 
form  throughout  the  system.  Such  se¬ 
cretions  are  also  one  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  old  age.  I  am  surprised  to  find 
that  thousands  suffer  from  such  troubles 
— often  without  knowing  the  cause. 

W iiat  To  Do. — It  comes  down  chiefly 
to  diet,  water-drinking  and  work.  The 
patient  must  avoid  food  that  would  be 
likely  to  promote  these  deposits,  and  he 
must  relieve  the  kidneys  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  Most  people  do  not  drink 
half  as  much  water  as  they  should.  The 
skin  must  be  kept  clean,  and  it  must  be 
worked — that  is,  driven  into  a  hard 
sweat.  The  pores  of  the  skin  carry  away 
many  wastes  of  the  body  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  pass  through  the  over¬ 
worked  kidneys.  As  to  diet,  here  is  a 
list  of  foods  which  I  am  instructed  to 
use  and  avoid: 

MAY  TAKE. 

Soups.— Vegetable  soups  (except  pea  or 
bean.) 

Fish. — Fresh  fish,  raw  oysters,  raw  clams. 

Farinaceous  Articles. — Bread,  bread  from 
whole  wheat,  crackers,  rye  bread,  oatmeal, 
zwieback,  cracked  wheat,  milk  toast,  rice. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes,  fresh  vegetables. 

Desserts.— Milk  puddings.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds. 

Drinks.— Water  plentifully,  milk. 

AVOID. 

Soups,  eggs,  all  made  dishes,  gravies  and 
spices,  pork,  veal,  turkey,  all  pies,  pas¬ 
tries  and  rich  puddings,  patties,  confec¬ 
tionery,  sweet  wines,  Burgundy,  heavy 
claret,  cordials,  malt  liquors,  tobacco,  cof¬ 
fee,  asparagus,  peas,  beans.  Under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  let  the  rule  be  abstemious¬ 
ness. 

When  I  first  read  the  list  I  questioned 
the  possibility  of  doing  full  work  of 
body  and  mind  on  such  a  skimpy  diet. 


After  six  weeks  of  it,  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  has  helped  me  greatly.  I  will  tell  you 
right  now  that  it’s  a  great  trial  to  a 
New  England  man  to  give  up  baked 
beans.  I  do  not  drink  the  expensive 
lithia  waters,  but  take  all  I  can  of  pure 
spring  water  with  cooking  soda  added, 
'inis  soda  should  not  be  taken  until 
about  two  hours  after  a  meal. 

The  Meat  Question. — I  do  not  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Gibbs.  At  the  same 
time  1  think  most  people  eat  too  much 
meat.  I  am  with  him  in  keeping  it  away 
from  children  until  their  second  teeth 
are  formed.  From  that  time  until  the 
body  is  fully  developed,  I  think  a  fair 
amount  of  meat  is  useful.  I  will  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  After  the  body  is  fully  formed, 
and  there  are  only  the  wastes  to  be  pi’o- 
vided  for,  I  am  sure  that  meat  is  not  re¬ 
quired — certainly  not  in  the  great  quan¬ 
tities  which  Americans  demand.  People 
who  have  a  tendency  to  gout  and  gravel 
commit  suicide  when  they  continue  to 
stuff  on  meat,  just  as  surely  as  when 
they  pull  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  pistol, 
witn  the  muzzle  in  the  mouth.  The 
meat  in  the  mouth  ihakes  a  slower  death 
than  this  cold  steel,  but  it  is  a  million 
times  as  painful  and  depressing. 

is  Meat  “Ceean”? — I  am  fond  of 
meat.  A  good  slice  of  fried  ham  would 
suit  me  well  under  other  conditions. 
When  I  said  1  would  about  as  soon  eat  a 
baby  as  to  eat  a  squirrel,  I  meant  to  say 
that  these  bright,  active  little  fellows 
seem  Loo  much  like  comrades  and 
friends  for  one  to  eat  them.  You  show 
me  a  child  who  would  go  to  the  table 
and  eat  a  piece  of  the  pet  lamb  or 
chicken,  that  he  has  loved  and  cared  for, 
and  I’ll  show  you  a  candidate  for  jail  be¬ 
fore  many  years.  Such  a  child  will  put 
the  holiest  frienuships  between  his  teeth 
and  chew  them  up.  It’s  a  long  course 
from  "barnyard  filth”  to  man,  through 
lly,  toad,  snake  and  hog.  It’s  a  good 
deal  shorter  cut  to  grow  lettuce  or  celery 
directly  from  this  "filth”  and  then  eat 
them  without  any  cooking!  This  is  a 
side  of  the  matter  that  our  vegetarian 
friends  rarely  speak  of.  In  what  way  is 
the  chemistry  of  the  hog  inferior  to  that 
of  the  lettuce  or  celery?  My  notion  is 
that  you  get  just  about  as  close  to  the 
"filth”  when  you  eat  these  quick-grow¬ 
ing  uncooked  plants  as  you  do  when  you 
eat  a  good  slice  of  sweet  ham. 

Oi.d  Age. — What  does  it  mean  to  grow 
old?  The  joints  grow  stiff,  the  eyes  dim, 
the  blood  is  feeble  and  slow.  Dr.  Kin- 
near  puts  it  well  when  he  says  that  man 
begins  in  a  soft,  gelatinous  state,  and 
ends  as  hard  bone.  From  the  baby  to 
the  bald  head,  "ossification”  or  bone¬ 
making  goes  on.  The  soft  tissues  of  the 
child  gradually  harden,  as  the  minerals 
in  the  blood  are  deposited  in  them.  This 
hardening  or  firming  of  the  body  is  right 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Some  day  the 
man  of  middle  years  finds  that  a  joint 
is  stiffening  and  failing,  because  the 
blood,  having  finished  building  up  the 
body,  is  depositing  its  brick  and  mor¬ 
tar  at  the  wrong  place.  That  means 
“old  age.”  Sometimes  the  overworked 
kidneys  strike  and  will  not  remove  these 
mineral  wastes.  They  will  even  form 
little  masses  or  stones  in  the  arteries  or 
heart.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  eating 
the  food  that  goes  on  piling  up  these 
minerals  in  the  blood.  Meat  is  the 
worst  thing  such  people  can  eat — fruit 
is  the  best  of  all.  Veal,  lamb,  and  other 
young  meat  is  safer  than  older  meat  be¬ 
cause,  in  much  the  same  way,  the  older 
animals  have  more  of  the  minerals  in 
their  flesh. 

At.t.  Sorts. — I  did  not  mean  to  write 
so  much  about  food.  Our  late  potatoes 
are  very  poor — not  half  so  good  as  we 
hoped.  We  sort  into  three  sizes.  The 
seconds  run  from  the  size  of  a  large  egg 
to  a  big  nut.  We  also  put  in  some  large 
scabby  tubers.  There  is  no  sale  for 
third  size  this  year.  They  go  to  the 

pigs . The  volunteer  potatoes 

grew  this  year  until  October  2.  This 


was  long  enough  to  give  a  fair  crop  of  ’ 

seed  for  next  year . Our  turnip 

crop  this  year  is  nearly  a  failure.  The 
seed  would  not  sprout  during  the 
drought,  and  there  is  only  a  scattering 

stand . While  all  the  grapes 

were  killed  around  the  old  farm,  the  new 
farm  held  them  for  10  days  later.  The 
new  farm  is  on  a  high  hill,  and  seems 
nearly  a  week  later.  This  will  be  valu¬ 
able  for  late  sweet  corn . Ap¬ 

ples  are  low  in  our  country.  The  trouble 
is  that  no  one  has  a  good  place  for  keep¬ 
ing  them,  and  they  must  all  be  crowded 
on  the  Fall  market.  If  we  could  hold 
them  until  February,  they  would  bring 
twice  as  much  in  our  local  markets. 

h.  w.  c. 

ThE  Osage  Melon.— Mr  J.  C.  Vaughan 
says,  in  the  New  York  Sun,  that  he  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  correct  the  statement  that  this 
melon  is  a  product  of  a  New  Mexican  wild 
variety.  This  is  far  from  the  truth,  the 
melon  being  selected  from  a  variety  origi¬ 
nating  in  New  York  State,  near  Syracuse, 
called  Miller’s  Cream.  By  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  heaviest,  thick-meated  melons 
with  partly  netted  skin,  Mr.  Morrill  per¬ 
fected  a  class  of  melons  which  he  shipped 
lo  Chicago  marked  under  brand  of  Osage, 
and  as  such  it  has  since  been  famous. 

Testing  Milk. — The  director  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station  at  Burlington 
lias  issuea  a  little  slip  giving  directions  for 
taking  milk  samples  for  analysis.  He 
says  that  many  creamery  managers  have 
been  unjustly  accused  of  carelessness  or 
theft,  when  the  trouble  really  lay  with 
those  who  took  samples  for  analysis. 
Speaking  of  analysis  of  water,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Brof.  Hills  has  stated  that  in  some 
cases,  such  water  is  sent  to  the  Station  in 
bottles  or  jugs  that  were  not  clean  before 
the  water  was  put  in.  The  result  was 
that  the  water  when  analyzed  showed  all 
kinds  of  impurities  which  really  came  from 
the  jug.  He  gives  the  following  advice 
to  those  who  wish  to  send  milk  samples 
for  analysis: 

"Creamery  testing  may  best  be  checked 
either  by  halving  the  creamery  sample  or 
duplicating  it.  When  the  creamery  com¬ 
posite  sample  is  complete  and  ready  for 
testing  the  operator  may  be  asked  to  fur¬ 
nish  one-half  of  it.  The  patron  should 
then  be  certain  that  the  operator  thor¬ 
oughly  mixes  the  sample  by  pouring;  that 
all  the  cream  from  the  sides  of  the  jar, 
covers,  etc.,  is  mixed  into  the  milk  or 
cream,  and  that  the  halving  is  done  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  last  pouring.  In  lieu  of 
this  the  operator  may  be  required  every 
time  he  samples  at  the  factory  to  furnish 
a  duplicate  sample  in  a  jar  controlled  by 
the  patron.  In  this  way  duplicate  com¬ 
posite  samples  may  be  made,  one  held  in 
the  control  of  the  operator,  the  other  in 
that  of  the  patron;  both  of  which  should 
test  closely  alike.” 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
■izes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Bade  by  STAN UAKl)  Oil.  CO. 


FRAZER 


t  AXLE  GREASE  i 

▲  Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac-  ▲ 
^  tnally  outlasting 3  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  ^ 
J  Not  affected  by  heat.  J.i7"Get  the  Genuine.  J 

++++  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  +♦♦♦ 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


to  handle  our  coni 
plete  line  of  high 
|  grade  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases, 
Boiler  Compound,  Paints,  etc. 
and  to  canvass  the  farmers,  thrashers,  mills,  etc., 
for  orders  for  next  Spring  and  Summer  delivery. 
Salary  or  commission.  Address  with  references. 
THE  A.  E.  VOAK  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Royal 
Lantern 

This  Lantern  is  widely 
and  deservedly  popu¬ 
lar  for  general  use,  as 
the  volume  of  light 
that  flows  from  its 
inch-wide  wick  is  pow¬ 
erful  and  continues  for  nineteen  hours. 

It  has  our  single-piece,  drawn-steel  oil 
pot ;  is  simple,  strong,  and  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  complication  or  trouble-making 
details.  It  is  but  one  of  an  immense 
variety  of  Lanterns  that  are  stamped 
“DIETZ,”  a  name  that  no  unworthy 
goods  ever  bear.  Remember  this  when 
buying  such  goods. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you 
FREE  an  admirable  little  Catalogue  of 
our  Lanterns,  Lamps,  etc.,  if  you  ask 
for  it. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Co.  i 

Sy  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1840. 


Sec  for  yourself  that  it  is  stamped  “Dietz.” 


i  at  every  point  of  | 

Construction 

—  "makes  the  ‘  w  , 


the  most  Durable  &  Reliable,  tJ  - 

-  Of  Wr I tiner  MachineS. 

t\d  Benedict"*^ 


Wyckoff  Seamans  a 
327  r  ' 


Broadway, |New  Yprk.  N.Y:ilH| 

I '  j  j  Ni  I  if  11 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

bend  5  ct*.  tn  stumps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  too  styles  of  single  and  double  onk-tanneH 
Leather  Harness  lo  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  th« 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  con  save  you  money; 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


Largest  manufacturers  ct 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WSITB  us 

Metal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


Combination  Vise,  Drill,  Clamp,  Etc. 


The  Broadbooks  Too!  Co.,  batavia,  n.  y.,  u.  s.  a. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUK.  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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Governor  Mount,  of  Indiana,  has  ordered  that  no 
gambling  devices  shall  be  allowed  at  street  fairs 
throughout  that  State.  It  appears  that  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  these  fairs,  which  were,  originally,  clean  and 
well-managed,  have  been  infested  of  late  by  sharp¬ 
ers  and  “fake”  shows.  Every  one  will  applaud  the 
decision  of  Indiana’s  clear-headed  Executive,  and 
feel  a  desire  to  see  the  same  rule  enforced  by  all 
State  and  county  fairs. 

* 

During  most  of  two  long  weeks  a  good  proportion 
of  the  people  of  this  country  were  begging,  if  not 
praying,  for  a  good,  stiff  breeze.  For  some  great  and 
noble  purpose,  of  course?  Well,  that  is  as  one  looks 
at  it.  An  English  yacht,  built  at  great  expense,  came 
to  this  country  to  try  to  demonstrate  that  it  can 
travel  through  the  water  faster  than  any  American 
boat  of  equal  size.  The  public  recognized  that  it  is  a 
square  contest  between  Yankee  and  British  brains, 
eyes  and  skill.-  Who  ever  imagined  that  Americans 
would  ever  fail  to  match  the  English  for  lack  of 
wind?  Has  Uncle  Sam  talked  himself  out  of  breath, 
or  is  he  changing  his  tactics? 

* 

The  indications  are  that  this  year’s  clover-seed 
crop  is  quite  short.  The  clover  was  badly  hurt  last 
Winter,  and  if  the  seed  is  as  high  next  year  as  now  it 
seems  likely  that  many  farms  will  suffer.  Clover  has 
been  the  backbone  of  such  farms,  both  for  feeding 
the  stock  and  feeding  the  soil.  A  farm  without  a 
backbone  is  a  pretty  limp  affair,  unless  there  is  a 
good  substitute  at  hand.  We  have  found  the  south¬ 
ern  cow  pea  a  fair  substitute  for  clover  in  such 
emergencies.  It  will  make  a  wonderful  growth,  in  a 
single  season,  with  anything  like  a  fair  chance.  We 
do  not  recommend  it  as  the  equal  of  clover  for  feed¬ 
ing  stock,  but  as  a  manurial  crop  we  consider  it  ahead 
of  clover. 

* 

After  some  debate  the  recent  Farmers’  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  a  law  by  Congress  to 
increase  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  oleomargarine  to 
10  cents  a  pound.  The  original  resolution  contained 
the  words  “colored  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter,”  but 
this  was  finally  stricken  out,  to  suit  those  who  fear 
that  by  taxing  oleo  as  an  imitation  of  butter,  Con¬ 
gress  would  make  it  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  dairymen  favor  the  increase  of  the  tax  to  10 
cents.  They  think  this  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way 
to  handle  this  fraudulent  product.  By  going  straight 
to  the  oleo  factory  to  put  on  the  brake  we  shall  dodge 
a  vast  amount  of  “politics,”  “influence,”  and  foolish¬ 
ness  generally. 


“John,  did  you  shut  the  stable  door?”  “Guess  so, 
I’ll  go  and  see.”  John  had  just  been  through  the 
stable,  and  ought  to  have  known.  Many  people  have 
never  trained  their  minds,  eyes  and  ears  to  work  in 
harmony  so  as  to  be  really  certain  of  anything.  Lots 
of  time  is  wasted  by  this  going  back  to  make  sure 
of  things  we  should  have  known.  Nearly  every  farm¬ 
ing  community  has  its  hired  man,  who  gets  bigger 
wages  than  any  one  else.  He  is  always  in  demand. 
He  can  take  his  pick  of  the  best  farmers.  Not  that 
he  is  a  big,  burly  fellow,  who  can  shoulder  four 
bushels  of  grain,  break  all  the  fork  handles  pitching 
hay,  or  do  half  a  dozen  other  unusual  things,  but 
just  because  he  is  “handy.”  That  is  exactly  the 
word.  He  doesn’t  have  to  stop  and  think  five  minutes 
to  find  out  what  he  is  doing.  A  farmer  speaking  of 
one  of  these  men  said:  “When  I  hire  Bob,  I  know  that 
the  horses  won’t  be  misused,  the  cows  will  be  milked 


clean,  the  stock  fed  properly,  the  corn  planted  right, 
the  tools  won’t  be  scattered  all  over  the  farm,  the 
gates  and  granary  door  won’t  be  left  open,  and,  when 
I  am  away  from  home,  all  the  chores  will  be  done  in 
shape.  I  don’t  have  to  tell  him  twice  to  do  a  thing, 
and  what  he  sees  once  he  knows.  We  don’t  work  so 
many  hours  a  day  as  Neighbor  Jones,  but  we  accom¬ 
plish  more,  and  I’ll  give  Bob  the  credit.”  Evidently 
Bob’s  mind  was  not  full  of  cobwebs.  This  is  largely  a 
matter  of  training,  and  any  young  person  who  is  fall¬ 
ing  into  these  careless  habits  should  have  a  talk  with 
his  eyes,  ears  and  brains,  and  impress  upon  them  the 
need  of  doing  their  work  properly. 

* 

A  rascal  in  this  City  has  resurrected  an  old  scheme 
for  fooling  the  public.  He  buys  sparrows,  dyes  them 
a  golden  color,  and  sells  them  as  canaries.  His  game 
is  to  go  about  with  a  large  number  of  cages,  each  of 
which  contains  one  of  these  dyed  sparrows.  He  tells 
the  lady  of  the  house  that  his  usual  price  is  $2,  but 
that  he  will  leave  the  bird  for  $1,  and  give  her  a 
chance  to  hear  it  sing;  then  he  will  come  and  get  the 
other  dollar  if  she  is  fully  satisfied.  This  plausible 
story  usually  effects  a  sale.  The  fraud  gets  his  $1, 
leaves  his  gilded  bird,  and  never  comes  back.  The 
dye  finally  fades  out,  and  a  worthless  bird  is  left.  You 
say  that  this  man  is  a  rascal,  but  he  is  a  mere  pigmy 
morally,  beside  the  scoundrel  who  puts  a  golden  color 
upon  lard  and  beef  suet,  and  undertakes  to  sell  it  as 
butter.  The  little  man  is  a  humbug,  but  the  big  man 
is  a  rascal  and  a  fraud. 

* 

We  observe  that  some  farm  papers  occupy  a  good 
share  of  their  space  in  telling  how  good  they  are,  and 
what  great  things  they  expect  to  do.  It  may  be  that 
such  self-praise  is  needed,  but  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  whom  we  have  met  seem  to  be  people  who 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.  They  do  not 
strike  us  as  people  who  need  to  have  a  halter  put 
on  their  minds,  in  order  to  hold  them  to  the  paper. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks  for  itself.  All  we  can  add  is 
that  we  shall  do  our  best  to  maintain  its  character, 
and  conservatively  improve  several  features.  More 
than  ever  before  will  be  made  of  the  market  notes. 
We  are  here  at  this  great,  hungry  mouth  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  You  provide  many  of  the  morsels  which  disap¬ 
pear  inside  this  mouth.  Perhaps  you  do  not  serve 
them  at  just  the  right  time,  or  in  just  the  right  shape. 
Doubtless  we  can  help  you  to  come  nearer  the  mark. 
Tell  us  what  you  wish  to  know,  and  we  will  try  to  see 
that  you  know  it. 

* 

Recent  successful  experiments  with  a  new  system 
of  telegraphy  without  the  use  of  wires  to  transmit 
the  electric  impulses,  have  been  made  both  abroad 
and  in  this  country.  Messages  were  transmitted 
across  the  English  Channel  and  intervening  country, 
a  distance  of  40  miles.  But  little  is  known  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  working  of  the  instruments  employed,  but  -the 
main  fact  is  that  the  air  is  used  as  a  conducting 
medium,  without  the  intervention  of  wire  or  metals. 
The  messages  may  be  sent  in  any  direction  over 
water  or  land,  providing  there  are  no  large  solid 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  may  be  received  by  any 
number  of  instruments  at  once,  if  properly  adjusted. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  objection  where  secrecy  is  re¬ 
quired,  but  will  doubtless  be  overcome  in  time.  At 
present  it  seems  necessary  to  elevate  the  sending  and 
receiving  instruments  on  towers  or  the  top  of  high 
buildings,  if  messages  are  to  be  transmitted  overland. 
The  importance  of  this  new  invention  for  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  intelligence  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated, 
especially  if  it  should  receive  public  utilization,  and 
supersede  the  grasping  telegraphic  monopoly  now 
controlling  in  this  country.  We  all  know  the  extor¬ 
tionate  rates  charged  the  general  public  for  the 
transmission  of  short  messages,  even  to  nearby 
States.  The  American  telegraph  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  utility  for  the  greater  part  of  our  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  The  offices  are  few  and  rates  so  nearly  pro¬ 
hibitory  that  millions  of  people  never  think  of  send¬ 
ing  a  message,  except  in  cases  of  dire  necessity.  It  is 
very  different  in  most  foreign  countries,  many  of 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  backward  in 
civilization.  There  the  telegraph  is  usually  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  post  office,  and  its  benefits  are  available 
to  all  at  a  nominal  cost.  England  is  now  considering 
the  reduction  of  10-word  telegrams  to  six  cents  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  present 
rate  of  12  cents,  which  has  been  in  force  for  some 
time.  The  inventor  of  this  practical  wireless  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  young  Italian,  by  the  name  of  Marconi.  Prof. 
Dolbear,  an  American,  now  claims  he  is  the  real  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  idea,  and  secured  a  patent  many  years 
ago.  He  purposes  to  go  into  court  and  prevent  the 
Marconi  system  from  being  used  in  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  about  it  and  sent  some  wireless 
messages  when  Marconi  was  a  boy!  Fancy  a  farmer 
trying  such  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy  because  he 


“thought  about”  originating  a  new  fruit,  or  some  ag¬ 
ricultural  invention  years  ago,  but  never  got  to  prac¬ 
tical  work  upon  it! 

* 


The  farmers  who  supply  milk  to  the  condenseries 
in  Illinois  are  endeavoring  to  form  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganization,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves, 
and  securing  fairly  good  prices  for  their  milk.  Com¬ 
mittees  are  at  work  laying  plans,  hoping  to  effect  a 
strong  organization,  so  as  to  combine  the  western 
producers  with  their  brothers  of  the  East.  If  they 
can  do  this,  they  will  probably  be  able  to  make  a 
fairer  living  out  of  their  business.  Tenant  farmers  at 
both  ends  of  the  country  are  barely  making  a  living 
at  present  prices.  They  are  so  dependent  on  their 
monthly  returns  for  milk  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  strike,  or  to  make  any  strong  demand 
for  justice.  That  is  the  weak  point  in  most  milk  pro¬ 
ducers’  organizations.  There  are  so  many  who  can¬ 
not  live  without  their  monthly  pittance  that  they 
must  knuckle  down,  and  exist  at  the  mercy  of  the 
handlers.  If  the  East  and  the  West  can  get  together 
in  this  way,  they  may  be  able  to  force  a  change  for 
the  better. 

* 


1  bus  spoke  an  old  farmer,  when  he  saw  his  younger 
neighbor  setting  fruit  trees  and  plants,  and  building 
a  new  henhouse.  This  was  in  a  section  where  rye 
straw  and  hay  had  for  years  been  the  standard  crops. 
Of  late  years  these  crops  had  fallen  so  low  in  price 
that  they  gave  only  starvation  returns.  To  the  old 
man  “farming”  was  narrowed  down  to  these  few 
crops,  which  properly  belonged  to  other  sections.  To 
the  younger  man  “farming”  included  any  honest  pro¬ 
duct  that  could  be  nourished  in  the  soil,  or  upon  it. 
If  hens  paid  better  than  hay,  he  kept  hens;  if  rasp¬ 
berries  gave  the  soil  a  better  chance  than  rye,  he 
wanted  them.  One  man  narrowed  and  bound  up 
“farming”  as  the  Chinese  bind  up  the  feet  of  their 
girls.  The  other  broadened  “farming”  out  into  soil 
culture,  and  broadened  himself  by  doing  so.  The  man 
who  would  make  a  slave  of  agriculture  is  likely  to 
become  a  slave  himself. 

“That  ain’t  farming!”  “That  ain’t  living” 


BREVITIES. 

BRITON  AND  BOER. 

Three  score  of  years  ago  a  little  band 
Of  stout  Dutch. farmers  left  their  homes  to  find 
in  the  strange  wilderness  some  bit  of  land 
Where  they  might  live  with  Freedom.  Far  beliind- 
1  hey  left  the  work  of  years — the  crown  of  toil. 

They  chose  the  desert  rather  than  a  yoke; 

The  savage  native  and  the  savage  soil 
With  clumsy  rifle  and  rude  plow  they  broke. 

A  rough,  God-fearing,  honest  race— they  kept 
Their  independence  through  hard  toil  and  pain; 

The  desert  which  for  centuries  had  slept 
Woke  at  their  touch  to  usefulness  again. 

So  long  as  freedom  was  the  only  prize 
Their  desert  yielded,  they  were  undisturbed. 

But  at  the  whisper  “Gold!”  hot,  eager  eyes 
Flamed  with  the  greedy  passion  never  curbed. 

Hot,  itching  hands,  stained  with  a  nation’s  crime, 
Would  close  their  grip  on  Freedom’s  throat  to  tear, 
The  gold  which  God  himself  in  olden  time 
Had  hidden  close  to  Afric’s  heart  with  care. 

Oh,  England!  have  you  not  enough  of  land? 

Have  not  your  soldiers  gold  enough  upon 
Their  uniforms  to  ease  your  itching  hand? 

Go!  leave  these  men  the  desert  they  have  won! 


A  small  honey  crop  is  reported. 

Trout  brooding  is  the  latest  scheme. 

Faith  makes  a  molehill  out  of  a  mountain. 

Jonathan— one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  of  all  Winter 
apples. 

We  call  it  a  crime— to  deprive  hens  and  soil  of  their 
portion  of  lime. 

Michigan  has  a  law  making  it  a  felony  to  falsify  the 
pedigree  of  an  animal.  A  good  law,  that. 

The  vegetarians  object  to  “destroying  life.”  How 
about  potato  bugs  and  other  injurious  insects? 

How  quickly  would  the  edge  of  war  become  all  dull  and 
blunt  if  those  who  talk  us  into  fight  were  forced  to  march 
in  front! 

Liie  latest  reported  scheme  is  holding  green  celery  in 
sulphur  fumes  to  whiten  it.  It’s  a  mistake.  Darkness 
blanches  without  injury. 

The  Common  Council  of  Portland,  Ore.,  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  whether  buttermilk  could  be  regarded 
as  milk,  in  granting  license  to  vendors. 

“A  representative  of  the  Agricultural  Department” 
is  said  to  be  advising  farmers  to  start  skunk  farms. 
Who  is  he,  and  what  is  he  doing  that  for? 

That  Wisconsin  man  who  got  close  to  the  stable  ven¬ 
tilator  when  the  foul  air  was  blowing  at  full  cow  power, 
now  knows  what  it  means  to  be  shut  in  with  foul  breath! 

Locusts,  which  have  been  a  terrible  plague  in  Cape 
Colony,  Africa,  are  being  exterminated  by  inoculation 
with  disease,  just  as  Chinch  bugs  are  being  destroyed  in 
our  western  States. 

Among  the  guests  who  registered  at  a  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  hotel  during  one  day  recently,  were  J.  R.  Pigg,  of 
Windsor,  Mo.,  C.  B.  Plogg,  of  Canton,  O.,  and  Brown 
Bacon,  of  Chicago. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  Mallory  Line  steamer  Leona  was 
burned  at  her  pier  in  New  York  City  October  5;  loss 
$300,000.  .  .  An  earthquake  occurred  along  the  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  line  October  5.  An  opening  several 
hundred  feet  in  length  was  made  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  but  no  loss  of  life  occurred,  the  situation  being 
isolated.  .  .  An  epidemic  of  smallpox  has  broken  out 
in  the  Orphans’  Home  at  Dayton,  O. ;  33  cases  were  re¬ 
ported  October  5.  .  .  Key  West,  Fla.,  reported  39  new 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  one  death,  October  7.  .  .  The 
Mazet  Committee  is  again  in  session  in  New  York.  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  witnesses  testified  that  they  bribed  members  of  the 
Building  Department  for  permits  to  put  up  stands  in 
connection  with  the  Dewey  celebration.  .  .  The  first 
cyclone  ever  recorded  in  the  State  of  Washington  swept 
from  Orting  to  Mossy  Rock,  a  distance  of  6j  miles,  Octo¬ 
ber  6.  Orchards  and  timber  were  devastated,  but  no 
lives  lost.  .  .  October  8  was  the  hottest  October  day 
ever  recorded  in  California,  the  temperature  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  reaching  93  degrees  in  the  shade.  .  .  Suits  have 
been  bi  ought  in  Indiana  against  CD  or  more  insurance 
companies,  under  the  Anti-trust  law.  It  is  asserted  that 
these  companies  have  combined  to  keep  up  the  rates  of 
premiums.  .  .  Lime-kiln  men  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Michigan  have  formed  a  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,090. 

.  .  President  McKinley  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Chicago  Fall  festival  October  9.  He  addressed  an  enor¬ 
mous  audience,  and  received  calls  of  ceremony  from  Vice- 
President  Mariscal  of  Mexico,  Premier  Laurier  of  Canada, 
and  others,  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Chicago 
Post  Oliice.  .  .  One  of  the  steamers  which  took  excur¬ 
sionists  from  New  York  to  see  the  yacht  i-ace  October 
7,  the  Georgeanna,  proved  to  be  a  floating  gambling  den, 
managed  by  thugs  and  thieves,  who  terrorized  and  robbed 
the  passengers.  The  steamer  has  been  seized  by  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Port,  and  the  ringleaders  will  be  tried  for 
felony  and  piracy,  the  penalty  for  the  latter  being  death. 
Their  crimes  were  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  hence 
come  under  the  statute  regarding  piracy.  .  .  During  the 
first  week  in  October,  eight  children  and  several  adults 
in  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  were  bitten  by  a  pet  dog,  which  has 
since  developed  virulent  hydrophobia.  .  .  October  8,  24 
new  cases  of  yellow^  fever,  and  four  deaths,  were  reported 
from  Key  West,  Fla.  .  .  A  child  in  Williamsburg,  New 
York  City,  was  recently  pecked  in  the  cheek  by  a  rooster. 
Lockjaw  ensued,  and  the  child  died  as  the  result  of  the 
slight  wound. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Davies  County  Fair,  the 
largest  stock  and  agricultural  exhibition  in  Kentucky, 
opened  at  Owensboro  October  2.  .  .  A  canning  factory 
at  Warrensburg,  Ill.,  packed  1,480,000  cans  of  corn  this 
year,  the  product  of  1,200  acres.  .  .  The  National  Anti- 
Horse  Thief  Association  concluded  its  annual  convention 
in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  October  3.  Within  the  last  year 
the  Association  secured  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  over 
200  criminals,  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Greenfield,  Ind.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  Grand  organizer,  James  McManomy, 
Covington;  president,  S.  D.  Anglin,  Warsaw;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  Sutton,  Crawfordsville;  secretary,  J.  W. 
McCorkle,  Wingate;  treasurer,  James  Carroll,  Eaton,  O. 

.  .  The  New  England  Beet  Sugar  Company  will  erect  a 
$300,000  plant  at  North  Judson,  Ind.  .  .  Samples  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  grown  near  Dawson  City,  Alaska, 
were  received  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  recently.  The  grain  was 
sown  late  in  May,  on  ground  thawed  a  few  inches,  and 
it  was  thoroughly  ripe  in  75  to  85  days,  which  is  a  shorter 
time  than  required  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  va¬ 
rieties  were  Red  Fife,  White  Fife,  and  Scotch  wheat. 
The  oats  and  barley  are  as  good  as  any  raised  in  the 
Northwest.  .  .  October  10,  Illinois  broom  corn  had  gone 
up  to  $100  a  ton,  and  was  still  rising.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  10  years  that  the  farmers  have  been  in  a  position 
to  control  the  market.  .  .  Malignant  hog  cholera  has 
brcken  out  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  .  .  Farmers  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  have  brought  21  suits  against  coal  com¬ 
panies  for  permitting  dirt  and  refuse  from  the  mines  to 
come  down  the  Schuylkill  River.  .  .  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  rye  is  causing  the  German  government  to  con¬ 
sider  the  introduction  of  one-third  wheat  in  the  bread 
furnished  to  the  soldiers.  In  Saxony,  the  price  of  rye  is 
now  higher  than  that  of  wheat. 

PHILIPPINES.— It  is  said  that  the  President  is  resolved 
to  send  powerful  reenforcements  to  Gen.  Otis,  and  to 
prosecuie  the  campaign  with  vigor.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  iesult  of  Admiral  Dewey’s  interview  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  .  .  The  town  of  Paranaque  was  attacked  and  set 
on  fire  by  the  insurgents  October  5.  The  enemy  was  re¬ 
pulsed.  .  .  The  transport  Siam,  which  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  Manila  August  20,  with  47  horses  and  326 
mules,  arrived  at  Manila  October  6  without  her  cargo. 
Of  the  animals,  357  were  killed  in  a  typhoon  off  Luzon. 

.  .  Sharp  fighting  continues  near  Bacoor.  October  8,  the 
rebels  were  driven  back  south  of  Manila.  .  .  Gen.  Otis 
announces  to  the  Government  that  he  removed  the  press 
censorship  September  9.  .  .  Secretary  Root  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  transports,  as  there  are  not  enough 
available  to  Lake  the  required  troops  to  Manila  before 
December. 

CUBA.— Mayor  Lacoste  of  Havana  has  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  the  display  of  the  Spanish  flag.  Spanish  resi¬ 
dents  are  very  indignant,  and  will  protest  to  Gen.  Brooke. 
They  say  that  the  prohibition  is  a  confession  of  weak¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  who  are  unable  to 
control  the  populace.  .  .  At  Cabanas,  October  9,  200  men 
went  to  a  store  where  a  Spaniard  was  working,  and  tried 
to  lynch  him.  The  mob  was  dispersed  by  the  police. 
Several  other  men  have  been  ordered  by  the  mob  to  leave 
the  place,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  antagonistic  to 
the  Cubans.  .  .  The  steame”  Flandria,  from  Mobile  by 
way  of  Havana,  arrived  at  Santiago  October  10,  with  two 
cases  of  yellow  fever.  It  is  likely  that  quarantine  will 
be  declared  against  Key  West  and  Havana. 

PORTO  RICO.— An  attempt  has  been  made  to  buy  coffee 
for  Cuban  troops  here,  but  the  dealers  refuse  to  sell  ex¬ 
cept  at  greatly  advanced  prices.  Only  inferior  grades 
are  offered. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS— Sunday,  October  8,  a 
Spanish  bullfight  was  held  near  Paris.  The  bull  escaped 


from  the  arena,  trampling  on  the  spectators,  and  one 
man  was  killed.  .  .  Floods  in  the  Salerno  district  of 
Italy  destroyed  several  villages  and  drowned  40  persons 
October  9.  The  property  loss  reaches  millions.  .  .  A 
typhoon  in  Japan  blew  a  train  from  a  bridge  into  a  river, 
killing  50  persons.  .  .  The  revolution  in  Venezuela  con¬ 
tinues.  all  hopes  of  a  peaceful  arrangement  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  government  being  at  an  end. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AT  FAIRS. 

SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  TEACHERS. 

Judges  Who  Judge  Not. 

A  GRAVE  QUESTION. — I  saw,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  this  item;  “$160,000  for  fairs  and 
$20,000  for  institutes.  What  do  you  think  of  it?”  I 
have  attended  and  exhibited  at  fairs  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  and  have  had  the  question  “on  my  mind.” 
The  fairs  can  be  made  more  useful  by  remedying  some 
faults.  I  have  been  exhibiting  potatoes,  and  there 
has  not  been  one  place  where  the  judge  was  able  to 
distinguish  more  than  a  few  varieties,  and  there  has 
not  been  a  fair  where  one-quarter  of  the  exhibits  were 
correctly  named.  Neither  the  exhibitors,  if  honest, 
nor  judges,  knew  much  about  types  or  varieties. 
Even  at  the  State  Fair,  where  the  better-posted  grow¬ 
ers  exhibit,  there  were  two  or  more  varieties  entered 
in  every  class. 

POTATO  JUDGES. — At  one  fair,  with  500  entries, 
judges  consisted  of  one  bookkeeper  and  one  store¬ 
keeper.  They  were  drafted  in  at  the  last  minute,  and 
did  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  potatoes. 
They  gave  the  finest-looking  and  largest  specimens 
the  premiums,  without  regard  to  color,  type,  or  sea¬ 
son  of  the  variety.  I  saw  men  with  pencil  and  book 
taking  down  the  names  of  the  winning  plates  for  fu¬ 
ture  planting.  Even  an  old  variety  like  Early  Ohio 
had  the  true  plate  discarded,  and  card  was  hung  on  a 
big  late  red  potato  which  would  weigh  three  pounds. 
Equally  absurd  was  the  display  of  Hebron,  which 
had  the  first  premium  on  a  dish  of  long,  late  whites, 
and  second  on  a  plate  of  round  red  ones.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  1  and  Carman  No.  2,  which  I  found  in  one 
premium  list,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  have 
never  been  sent  out  yet,  by  any  one.  The  true  Car¬ 
man  No.  1,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  Carman  No.  3  are  al¬ 
ways  free  from  knots,  and  usually  free  from  scab. 
This,  with  their  habit  of  growing  large,  make  them  a 
favorite  with  exhibitors,  and  they  are  made  to  do 
duty  as  almost  everything  on  the  list,  from  Lady- 
fingers  to  “Cubans,”  and  nearly  always  win,  too. 

BIG  THINGS  WIN. — At  one  fair  the  judges  placed 
no  premium  cards,  and  neither  the  public  nor  the 
exhibitors  knew  which  plates  were  placed  first  until 
weeks  afterward,  when  the  local  paper  published  the 
list.  The  practice  of  placing  the  award  on  the  biggest 
specimens  'is  on  a  par  with  giving  the  fattest  animal 
first,  in  a  breeding  class.  Many  of  the  big  potatoes 
are  hollow,  poorer  in  quality,  are  not  wanted  by  the 
buyers  or  consumers,  and  are  worth  less  than  a 
medium  size. 

In  judging,  I  would  place  the  award  on  the  plate 
which  was  the  finest  in  appearance,  best  quality  and 
most  profitable  size — i.  e.,  best  seller.  One  premium 
could  be  offered  for  the  largest  potato,  for  the  novelty. 
The  practice  of  offering  premiums  on  old  obsolete 
kinds  of  no  value,  which  are  never  grown  except  for 
exhibition  purposes,  benefits  no  one.  New  and  valu¬ 
able  kinds  which  would  become  known  sooner,  and 
prove  profitable,  adding  much  to  the  income  of  the 
planters,  are  never  found  in  the  list.  A  special  pre¬ 
mium  for  an  exhibit  of  the  newer  tried  varieties 
would  be  of  great  value,  if  correctly  named.  Many 
firms  either  knowingly  or  ignorantly  send  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  barrels  of  seed  potatoes  misnamed,  and  the 
fair  should  teach  the  observer  the  true  type,  so  that 
he  can  detect  fraud,  but  it  does  not. 

WONDERFUL  STOCK  JUDGES.— At  more  than 
one  fair,  any  three  men  who  could  be  induced  to  act 
were  put  on  the  stock  classes.  Their  neighbors,  and 
those  in  their  county,  received  most  of  the  premiums; 
an  outsider  did  not  receive  one,  unless  his  stock  was 
so  vastly  superior  that  the  judges  dared  not  pass  him 
by.  The  premium  cards  at  these  fairs  are  flaunting 
signs  of  disgrace  as  they  swing  in  the  wind.  So 
great  was  tne  feeling  that  the  exhibitors  who  desired 
fair  play  offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  an  expert 
judge,  but  were  denied.  In  one  instance,  it  was 
proved  that  a  judge  said  that  not  a  premium  should 
go  out  of  the  county.  A  premium  is  thus  put  on  dis¬ 
honesty,  for  exhibitors  are  tempted  to  enter  articles 
out  of  class,  under  age,  and  unregistered  stock,  know¬ 
ing  the  uninformed  judge  will  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence.  At  one  fair  a  young  sow,  shown  in  the  under 
six  months  class,  showed  plainly  that  she  was  very 
near  to  farrowing  time.  The  judge  either  did  not  see, 
know,  or  care,  and  gave  her  first.  An  indignant  ex¬ 
hibitor  remarked:  “It’s  no  use  to  be  honest,  and  why 
have  an  ‘age  limit,’  anyhow,  if  it  is  not  observed?” 
Perhaps  some  of  you  can  answer  him! 


WHAT’S  THE  REMEDY? — The  faults  mentioned 
are  mostly  possible  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
judges.  Very  few  are  the  cases  where  there  is  more 
than  a  desire  to  please  a  neighbor  or  friend.  Absolute 
premeditated  dishonesty  is  rare,  but  “mistakes”  are 
so  frequent  that  the  honest  expert,  who  has  spent 
months  of  time,  many  dollars  and  many  anxious 
hours,  building  up  his  exhibit,  is  discouraged  when  a 
scrub,  bob-tailed  cow  walks  away  with  his  richly- 
deserved  prize,  and  he  abandons  the  show. 

The  employment,  by  the  society,  of  a  single  expert 
judge,  a  revision  of  the  premium  list,  and  more  speci¬ 
fications  as  to  points  to  be  considered,  would  do  away 
with  most  of  the  evils.  The  New  York  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  have  considered  this  matter  carefully  and 
long,  and  have  sent  a  list  of  experts,  whom  they  are 
willing  to  vouch  for,  to  all  fair  societies  in  the  State. 
Wherever  these  judges  have  been  employed,  the 
awards  have  been  given  to  the  exhibit,  and  not  to 
men,  and  no  true  breeder  has  objected.  The  careless 
gatherer  of  a  scratch  exhibit  has  not  won  a  premium 
at  his  local  fair,  and  the  careful,  honest  farmer’s  boy, 
who  has  fed  his  heifer  calf  till  it  was  really  fine,  has 
not  been  discriminated  against  by  the  friendship  of 
the  judge.  The  boy,  encouraged  by  honest  apprecia¬ 
tion,  will  redouble  his  efforts,  and  become,  perhaps,  a 
noted  breeder. 

WHAT  TO  DO. — One  objection  urged  by  societies  is 
that  they  cannot  stand  the  expense,  but  the  fact  is,  a 
good  judge  would,  in  many  cases,  throw  out  enough 
exhibits  which  were  not  entitled  to  premiums,  to  pay 
half  his  fee.  The  State  pays  all  societies  enough,  at 
the  present  time,  to  enable  them  to  afford  a  good 
school.  I  would  think  it  a  good  law  which  would 
withhold  State  money  from  all  who  did  not  have  com¬ 
petent  judges,  who  did  not  display  premium  cards, 
and  who  did  not  furnish  sufficient  room  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  study,  of  all  exhibits.  An  able  superin¬ 
tendent  to  explain  such  exhibits  would  add  to  the 
interest  and  knowledge  of  the  student. 

At  one  fair  $300  was  paid  to  a  man  for  diving  off  a 
tower  80  feet  high  into  a  tank  of  water  42  inches 
deep.  That  amount  would  pay  for  expert  judges  for 
all  classes  for  the  next  five  years.  A  fair  that  is  too 
poor  to  give  a  judge  his  dinner  after  he  spent  a  whole 
day  for  them,  paid  a  boy  $250  to  ride  a  bicycle  down 
a  steep  stairway.  What  worthy  object  was  taught  by 
this,  or  by  the  diving?  The  two  acts  cost  more  than 
20  days’  solid  instruction  at  institute.  Who  was  bene¬ 
fited?  Let  some  one  answer.  c.  e.  chapman. 


THE  FUTURE  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

Shall  it  be  Scientific  or  Practical  ? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  some  of  the  States  where 
institutes  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  will  be  necessary  gradually  to  change  the 
method  of  giving  instruction,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  to 
Change  the  character  of  the  instruction  itself.  I  have 
regarded  the  institute  work  up  to  this  time  as  largely 
revival  in  its  character,  and  intended  to  awaken  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  farming  people  in  scien¬ 
tific  truth  as  it  bears  upon  agriculture.  There  was  a 
very  deep  prejudice  against  what  was  rather  con¬ 
temptuously  called  “book  farming”;  in  other  words, 
scientific  farming.  This  prejudice  had  to  be  broken 
down,  and  farming  people  brought  to  understand  that 
their  only  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  direction  of 
the  discovery  and  application  of  scientific  truth  to 
their  business.  The  experiment  stations  have  been 
doing  splendid  work  in  the  way  of  collating  and  dis¬ 
covering,  through  scientific  inquiry,  much  that  our 
farmers  have  come  to  realize  is  of  service  to  them, 
and  the  old  prejudice  is  giving  way  through  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  these  facts  by  our  scientific  men,  and  by 
practical  men  who  have  been  using  scientific  methods 
to  serious  interest  in  all  that  looks  like  valuable 
truth. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  move  cautiously,  and  not  to 
make  any  radical  change  at  once,  but  to  send  to  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  communities,  instructors,  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  science  and  its  applications,  who 
shall  deliver  courses  of  lectures  before  farm  clubs  and 
farm  organizations,  taking  up  the  special  lines  of 
agriculture  in  which  the  community  is  most  inter¬ 
ested.  In  other  localities,  less  advanced,  it  will  be 
necessary,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  continue  our 
present  method,  gradually  raising  its  character  and 
instructive  features,  until  the  citizens  are  ready  for 
the  more  advanced  course  of  instruction  before  indi¬ 
cated.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  movement 
is  the  lack  of  funds  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  lecturers,  of  necessity,  would  have  to  be  men  of 
superior  qualifications,  and  would  also  have  to  be 
employed  during  the  entire  year,  since  no  man  fit  for 
the  position  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  that  he  would  doubtless  have,  for  the 
sake  of  a  temporary  service  lasting  but  two,  or  three, 
or  six  months.  I  had  intended  this  year  to  start  one 
man  on  such  a  tour,  but  failed  to  secure  the  additional 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  pay  his  expenses,  and 
so  have  had  to  abandon  the  project;  but  we  have  in 
mind  the  introduction  of  such  a  method  just  as  soon 
as  the  conditions  warrant  it.  The  traveling  high- 
school  method  will,  I  fear,  be  found  to  be  quite  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  unless  some  preparatory  work  be  done 
in  the  communities  in  which  this  corps  of  instructors 
is  to  appear,  there  will  not  be  attendance  sufficient  to 
justify  the  expense.  john  Hamilton. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Woman  and  Home  § 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  OLD  HOOKED  RUGS. 

When  Aunt  Belindy  got  her  frame  and 
stretched  some  burlap  In  with  tacks, 
And  set  two  chairs  exactly  right  and  hung 
the  frame  across  their  backs. 

We  children  used  to  huddle  ’round  and 
watch  the  thing  with  all  our  eyes, 

And  get  in  Aunt  Belindy’s  way  and  make 
her  old-maid  temper  rise. 

But  yet  wre  braved  her  cuffs  and  threats 
and  crowded  up  around  her  snug, 
Determined  not  to  miss  a  move  in  starting 
in  to  hook  that  rug. 

I’ve  seen  a  lightning  artist  paint  and  en¬ 
tertain  a  sidewalk  mob, 

And  people  who  are  looking  on  can  see  he’s 
doing  quite  a  job. 

But  he  can  never  hold  my  gaze  as  my  old 
Aunt  Belindy  could 

When,  taking  from  the  ash-strewn  hearth 
a  piece  of  charred  and  blackened  wood, 
She  drew  upon  the  burlap  breadth  designs 
as  fast  as  we  could  look — 

Squee-jiggers,  scrolls  and  twists  and  quirks 
— to  show  the  figures  she  should  hook. 

And  when  upon  the  virgin  cloth  the  border 
slowly,  slowly  grew 

It  seemed  to  our  young,  anxious  gaze  that 
such  a  task  would  ne’er  be  through, 

So  many  bits  of  rag  and  tag,  so  many  hooks 
and  pulls  and  snips, 

It  seemed  as  vast  and  grand  a  task  as 
building  palaces  and  ships. 

And  in  our  childish  eyes,  I  fear,  Creation’s 
self  had  not  to  lug 

The  burden  Aunt  Belindy  did  when  she 
commenced  to  hook  a  rug. 

And  yet  with  things  well  under  way,  her 
temper  softened  and  she  took 
Our  proffered  aid,  and  when  it  came  to 
“filling  in”  she  let  us  hook. 

She  let  us  pick  the  colors  out  and  rum¬ 
mage  through  the  bulging  bags, 

And  separate  the  woolen  strips  and  snip 
and  twist,  the  cotton  rags; 

And  when  at  last  the  frame  was  full  and 
Pa  with  sheep  shears  clipped  it  snug, 
We  shared  in  Aunt  Belindy’s  pride  as  un¬ 
derstudies  on  that  rug. 

A  score  or  more  of  years  ago  Belindy 
passed  where  rugs  are  not; 

I  trust  she  walks  on  pearl  and  gold  while 
mortals  tread  the  rugs  she  wrought.. 

For  she  has  earned  eternal  rest  who 
worked  so  hard  this  side  the  tomb, 

Who  put  such  patience  in  her  tasks  to 
cheer  the  old  home’s  dear  fore-room. 
But  when,  my  boy,  we  wander  home,  we 
weary  worldlings  curst  by  cares, 

And  tiptoe  to  the  dear  old  room  and  sit 
there  in  the  horsehair  chairs, 

Those  dear  old  rugs  bring  only  tears  that 
drop  upon  them  as  we  look— 

For,  oh,  that  ragged  rug  of  Life  our  hands 
since  then  have  helped  to  hook! 

—Holman  F.  Day  in  Lewiston  Journal. 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  says  that,  if  a 
woman  can  bake  good  bread,  she  has  as 
much  right  to  the  word  artist  as  a  wo¬ 
man  who  paints  a  bad  sunset.  Why  not 
describe  her  as  a  scientist  rather  than 
an  artist?  The  knowledge  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  physics  which  go  into  one  loaf 
of  perfect  bread  certainly  entitle  her  to 
the  distinction. 

* 

Longmont,  Col.,  has  inaugurated  a 
new  Autumn  festival.  October  5  was 
“Pumpkin  day,”  when  every  visitor  was 
served  with  free  pumpkin  pie.  The  pies 
were  made  by  the  women  of  Longmont 
and  its  vicinity,  and  judging  by  the  con¬ 
fidence  shown  in  getting  up  the  festival, 
they  were  good  ones.  A  pumpkin  pie 
festival  sounds  more  suggestive  of  New 
England  than  of  the  golden  West. 

* 

At  the  Washington  Barracks,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  Government  is  now 
giving  a  course  of  instruction  in  cooking 
for  the  sick  to  men  enlisted  for  service 
in  the  Hospital  Corps.  Men  are  now  en¬ 
listed  direct  for  the  Hospital  Corps; 
during  the  recent  war  ordinary  volun¬ 
teers  were  picked  out  for  this  service. 
The  teacher,  Miss  Stack,  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  in  preparing  milk,  cereals,  broth, 
jellies,  etc.,  and  also  in  preparing  the 
ordinary  army  rations  for  the  use  of  the 
sick.  Miss  Stack  teaches  10  different 
ways  of  preparing  hardtack,  and  is  giv¬ 


ing  special  attention  to  rice,  which  is 
sure  to  be  the  most  available  cereal  in 
the  Philippines.  The  War  Department 
is  so  well  pleased  with  the  instruction 
given  at  Washington,  that  a  similar 
army  cooking  school  is  to  be  opened  at 
San  Francisco. 

* 

A  young  woman  called  at  one 'of  the 
New  York  hospitals,  during  the  Dewey 
celebration,  to  receive  treatment  for  a 
portrait  of  Admiral  Dewey,  which  was 
stamped  on  her  hand.  A  department 
store  was  operating  a  machine  which 
stamped  the  Admiral’s  portrait  on  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and,  in  the  rush,  this  young 
woman  caught  her  hand  in  the  machine, 
receiving  the  impression  in  her  flesh  in¬ 
stead  of  her  handkerchief.  The  injury 
was  not  serious. 

* 

A  friend  who  likes  entire  wheat 
bread  asks  how  to  make  biscuits  from 
the  same  flour.  Our  recipe  is  as  follows: 
Sift  together  one  quart  of  entire  wheat 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  and  two 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder. 
Rub  in  one  tablespoonful  lard  or  butter. 
Mix  quickly  with  one  cupful  of  cold 
water  (or  milk)  to  a  soft  dough.  Roll 
out  one  inch  thick,  cut  out  and  place  in  a 
greased  biscuit  pan.  Bake  in  quick  oven 
about  20  minutes. 

* 

The  octopus  does  not  look  like  a 
toothsome  delicacy,  but  there  are  many 
places  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
where  this  ghastly  bundle  of  tentacles 
is  exposed  for  sale  on  the  fish  stalls, 
and  the  squid,  used  by  Atlantic  fisher¬ 
men  for  bait,  is  sold  for  food  on  the 
Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts.  When  properly 
cooked,  these  creatures  are  said  to  be 
very  gelatinous  and  agreeable  in  flavor, 
but  we  have  serious  doubts  whether  we 
should  ever  acquire  sufficient  courage  to 
cook  one. 

* 

A  friend  in  Connecticut  has  this  to 
say  of  the  humble  kerosene  can  as  an 
aid  in  domestic  medication: 

If  you  have  a  sore  throat  take  a  few 
drops  of  kerosene  oil  on  sugar.  Ugh? 
Well,  the  old  kerosene  can  has  a  rather 
smutty  look,  and  oil  dropped  out  of  the 
bottom  of  a  lamp  wick  may  have  contract¬ 
ed  some  strange  flavors.  In  that  case  get 
a  nice  bottle  with  a  nice  label  and  keep 
it  on  the  medicine  shelf.  Kerosene  doesn’t 
really  taste  as  bad  as  half  of  the  stuff  from 
the  apothecary’s  shop.  Pneumonia,  in  its 
early  stages,  cannot  be  better  fought  than 
with  a  cloth  placed  on  the  chest,  front  or 
back,  the  cloth  having  been  well  saturated 
with  kerosene  oil. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  if  the  kerosene  be  carelessly  ap¬ 
plied,  it  may'remove  the  skin,  and  cause 
a  serious  sore.  Last  Spring,  a  case  was 
reported  where  kerosene  was  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  to  the  throat  and  chest  of  a 
child  suffering  from  diphtheria.  The 
kerosene  removed  the  skin  in  patches, 
and  on  this  exposed  surface  diphtheria 
bacilli  took  immediate  hold,  causing  a 
shocking  form  of  the  disease,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  the  child. 

* 

Broiled  duckling  is  seldom  heard  of, 
but  it  is  more  delicious  than  broiled 
chicken,  when  prepared  as  follows: 
Clean,  split  down  the  back,  flatten,  and 
rub  with  soft  butter.  Put  in  a  dripping 
pan  one  cupful  of  hot  water,  to  which  is 
added  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  sage.  Epicures  like  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  half  a  cupful  of  currant  jelly,  but 
every  one  does  not  care  for  this.  Place 
the  duck  in  a  wire  broiler,  set  the 
broiler  over  the  dripping  pan,  and  cook 
in  a  hot  oven  for  30  minutes,  basting 
frequently  with  the  pan  liquor.  When 
the  fowl  begins  to  be  tender,  finish  by 


broiling  over  hot  coals.  Serve  garnished 
with  parsley  and  cubes  of  jelly.  The 
basting  liquid  may  be  thickened  for 
gravy  if  desired.  Broiled  duckling  is 
dainty  enough  for  any  epicure,  and  not 
a  bit  too  good  for  the  farm  where  it  is 
grown.  Boiled  celery  or  onions  in  white 
sauce  are  suitable  for  serving  with  it. 

* 

One  unfeeling  man  asks  what  a  wo¬ 
man  accomplishes,  in  walking  down  the 
street,  by  clutching  her  dress  skirt  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  holding  it 
there,  firmly,  until  she  reaches  home. 
It  is  evident  that  this  critic  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  the  sweeping  dip  of  a 
sheath  skirt,  or  he  would  know  that  the 
only  way  in  which  it  may  be  done  is  by 
wrinkling  the  material  around  the  hips 
in  accordion  folds,  clutching  the  slack  of 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  then 
sailing  along  with  the  intense  expres¬ 
sion  of  one  who  has  just  succeeded  in 
routing  a  setting  hen. 


Keeping  House  in  Spain. 

A  Spanish  Laundry. — A  writer  in  the 
American  Kitchen  Magazine  says  that 
in  Spain  the  family  washing  is  carried 
to  the  nearest  convenient  pond  or 
brook;  the  laundress  steps  into  the  cold 
water  and  rubs  the  clothes  on  rough 
stones,  using  strong  acids  in  place  of 
soap.  Sometimes  the  soil  is  rubbed  off, 
sometimes  the  clothes  are,  and  always 
the  trimming  disappears.  Then  the 
linen  is  hung  upon  brier  bushes,  for 
clothes-pins  have  not  found  their  way 
to  Spain,  and  a  hillside  is  transformed 
into  what  seems  to  be  a  snow-landscape. 

A  Meager  Kitchen. — The  kitchens 
are  almost  bare  of  utensils  with  which 
to  cook.  The  long  range,  with  its  coal- 
bin  built  into  one  end,  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  great  amount  of  cooking 
could  be  done,  but  the  fire-box  is  small. 
Patent  conveniences  such  as  flour  sift¬ 
ers,  raisin-seederB,  and  measuring 
glasses  have  never  been  heard  of  in  that 
leisurely  land.  Even  rolling-pins  and 
bread-boards  are  unknown,  for  the 
bread  and  pastry  are  furnished  from,  the 
bakery  every  morning.  One  pound  of 
flour  will  last  a  family  for  weeks,  as  its 
only  use  in  the  household  is  to  thicken 
gravies  and  sauces. 

Bakers’  Wares. — The  bread,  by  the 
way,  is  close-grained,  looking  almost 
solid,  but  one  soon  acquires  a  taste  for 
it.  It  is  kneaded  by  being  repeatedly 
thrown  under  a  heavy,  revolving  wheel 
which  presses  it  flat  hundreds  of  times 
before  it  is  taken  up  and  moulded  into 
loaves.  A  fire  is  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  brick  oven,  from  which,  when  it  is 
well  heated,  all  the  coals  are  removed 
and  the  bread  laid  in  its  place  on  the 
oven  floor.  Even  small  villages  furnish 
pastry-cooks  and  confectioners,  whose 
windows  set  forth  a  countless  variety  of 
almond  and  cocoanut  cakes,  macaroons, 
tarts  and  buns. 

Meat  and  Eggs. — Almost  all  home- 
cooking  is  done  on  top  of  the  stove. 
The  flesh  of  cattle  two  years  old,  which 
is  something  between  veal  and  beef,  but 
tougher  than  either,  is  the  commonest 
meat.  This,  rubbed  with  garlic,  sea¬ 
soned  with  pepper,  salt  and  saffron,  and 
covered  with  lard,  is  put  into  a  pan 
nearly  full  of  water.  Onion,  tomato  and 
lemon  are  added  to  give  flavor  to  the 
sauce,  and  in  this  the  meat  stews  on 
top  of  the  range. 

The  most  distinctively  Spanish  dish, 
“berza,”  appears  as  the  first  course  of 
every  dinner,  and  for  the  poor,  com¬ 
prises  the  entire  meal.  It  is  made  of 
corned  beef,  sausage  and  pork,  boiled 
with  peas,  beans,  cabbage  and  squash, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  vegetables  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  served  all  together  in  one  dish. 

Eggs  and  omelets  are  much  used,  and 
they  are  fried  in  oil,  as  is  everything 
else.  The  oil  ordinarily  used  is  rancid. 
Butter  is  almost  unknown,  and  all  dairy 
products  are  scarce,  for  little  pasturage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  country. 


The  Value  of  Reserve. 

Said  a  woman  once  who  had  lived 
through  years  of  varied  experience 
which  had  ripened  and  sweetened  her 
nature,  “I  have  often  been  sorry  for 
things  which  I  have  told;  I  have  never 
repented  for  what  I  have  kept  to  my¬ 
self.” 

That  is  a  bit  of  experience  which 
every  woman  with  confidential  inclina¬ 
tions  would  do  well  to  take  to  herself, 
says  Sallie  Joy  White  in  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion.  There  are  those  who 
have  a  constant  desire  to  pour  out  their 
souls  to  every  one  whom  they  meet. 
The  most  sacred  things  of  life  have  for 
them  no  flavor  until  they  have  shared 
the  knowledge  of  them  with  some  one 
else;  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  much 
who  the  other  one  is.  Their  minds  are 
like  a  series  of  shallows  prattling  their 
ways  along,  making  of  every  stone  an 
excuse  for  louder  babbling.  There  are 
no  reserves  in  their  natures. 

There  is  no  use  talking  or  thinking 
much  about  these  persons  except  so  far 
as  they  make  you  think  of  them  by  ob¬ 
truding  some  confidence  upon  you,  of 
which  you  are  usually  the  unwilling  and 
unsympathetic  recipient,  because  you 
know  very  well  that  you  are  selected 
purely  on  the  grounds  of  propinquity. 
You  happened  to  be  about  when  there 
was  something  to  tell,  that  was  all; 
there  was  no  compliment  to  you  in  the 
selection;  had  another  chanced  to  be  in 
the  way  just  at  the  moment  it  would 
have  been  all  the  same. 

But  the  woman  who  knows  how  to 
keep  silence  has  in  her  possession  “the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  one  of  the  doors 
to  secret  happiness.”  It  is  hard  some¬ 
times  not  to  speak;  there  are  times 
when  it  seems  as  though  the  heart 
would  break  unless  it  could  share  its  joy 
or  its  sorrow  with  one  who  would  give 
sympathy.  But  if  the  mood  can  be  re¬ 
strained  gladness  can  be  assured  to 
come  afterward.  Many  persons  know 
when  to  speak;  few,  even  of  the  wisest, 
know  when  to  say  nothing.  To  be  sure, 
these  speak  only  to  the  friend  whom 
they  believe  to  be  true  and  sympathetic, 
but  even  with  the  closest  friend  there 
should  be  reserves  and  a  wise  reticence. 
One  should  leave  something  for  one’s 
self  alone.  There  are  thoughts  and  bits 
of  personal  experiences  and  preferences 
which  are  the  sweeter  and  stronger  for 
remaining  unshared. 

Every  one  of  us  has  moments  of  a 
temporary  enlargement  of  the  heart 
when  alone  with  some  cherished  friend, 
and  often  at  that  time  and  in  that  con¬ 
dition  we  are  so  far  left  to  ourselves  as 
to  breathe  forth  a  confidence  that  in 
days  to  come — perhaps  almost  as  soon 
as  it  is  spoken — we  would  give  much  to 
have  back  again  in  our  sole  possession. 
We  marvel  at  our  own  indiscretion  and 
lack  of  wisdom,  with  a  reactionary 
shrinking  of  the  heart  which  is  absolute 
physical  pain.  The  saddest  part  of  it  is 
that  even  that  experience  does  not  al¬ 
ways  prove  the  successful  teacher,  but 
we  do  the  same  thing  over  again  until 
some  day  the  bitter  crop  of  our  indis¬ 
creet  sowing  is  fully  reaped. 


Money 

to  be  Made 


Good  pay  for  all  you 
do,  and  perhaps  five 
hundred  ora  thousand 
dollars  extra  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 
We  want  good,  reli¬ 
able  agents  to  secure 
subscriptions  to 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

distribute  prospec¬ 
tuses,  secure  renewals, 
and  generally  look 
after  our  interests. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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The  Farmer’s  Meat  Barret. 

IIOW  TO  CURE  AND  SMOKE  THE  HOME¬ 
MADE  SUPPI-Y. 

Part  I. 

The  Pickling  Barrel. — After  pork  or 
beef  is  dressed  it  should  be  thoroughly- 
cooled  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
pack  it.  While  being  cooled  it  should, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  frozen. 
There  is  nothing  that  disintegrates 
meat,  and  causes  it  to  spoil  more  quick¬ 
ly,  than  freezing  and  thawing.  Some 
think  that  a  barrel  used  for  pickling 
meat  must  never  be  used  for  anything 
else,  but  I  have  known  barrels  that  have 
been  used  as  water  tanks  used  for  meat 
with  no  bad  effects  on  the  meat.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  getting  a  whisky 
barrel  for  meat.  These  are  said  to  in¬ 
jure  the  flavor  of  the  meat,  and  some¬ 
times  cause  it  to  spoil.  A  molasses  bar¬ 
rel  is  the  best  if  it  can  be  procured,  and 
such  a  barrel  can  nearly  always  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  grocery.  The  recipe  which 
I  give  is  for  beef  hams  and  shoulders, 
which  are  to  be  dried  after  taking  from 
the  brine,  or  may  be  used  for  pickling 
pork  hams  and  shoulders  for  smoking. 
Indeed,  we  have  used  it  for  pickling 
pork,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
more  salt  is  needed  for  this  latter  pur¬ 
pose,  still  we  have  had  no  trouble  with 
our  meat  spoiling  when  packed  after 
this  rule. 

Brine  for  Hams  and  Shoulders. — 
For  100  pounds  of  beef  or  pork,  use 
eight  pounds  of  salt,  five  of  sugar  (or 
five  pints  of  New  Orleans  molasses),  two 
ounces  of  soda,  one  ounce  of  saltpeter, 
four  gallons  of  soft  water,  or  enougu  to 
cover  the  meat.  Mix  part  of  the  sugar 
and  salt  dry,  and  rub  each  piece  of  meat 
with  the  mixture.  Sprinkle  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  or  tub  with  salt,  and  pack 
the  meat  as  closely  as  possible.  After 
packing  the  meat,  put  the  remaining 
salt  and  sugar  in  the  water.  Dissolve 
the  soda  and  saltpeter  in  hot  water,  and 
add  to  the  brine.  When  salt  and  sugar 
are  dissolved,  pour  the  brine  over  the 
meat.  Cover  with  a  board,  and  weight 
this  down  so  that  the  meat  will  be  held 
in  place,  and  be  entirely  submerged  in 
the  brine.  If  there  is  not  enough  brine 
more  must  be  prepared.  Do  not  use  the 
brine  warm. 

Dried  Beef. — The  meat  that  is  in¬ 
tended  for  dried  beef  will  be  cured 
enough  in  three  weeks,  when  it  may  be 
taken  out.  Put  into  a  tub  and  soak  in 
cold  water  over  night.  If  you  wish  it 
smoked,  that  will  be  the  next  step  to  be 
taken,  but  if  not,  string  it  and  hang  up 
near  the  kitchen  stove.  Turn  it  around 
each  day,  so  that  all  parts  may  have  the 
same  exposure  and  opportunity  to  dry. 
You  can  test  the  meat  by  cutting  off  a 
piece,  which  should  be  well  dried  on  the 
outside  and  not  raw-appearing  on  the 
inside.  When  dry  enough  rub  with 
ground  black  pepper  and  borax.  This 
will  keep  it  free  from  insects.  It  may 
be  stored  in  paper  sacks,  and  hung 
where  it  is  cool  and  dark,  or  may  be 
packed  in  a  barrel  without  paper  cov¬ 
ering.  If  there  are  any  bony  pieces  of 
the  beef  left  over,  these  may  be  put  into 
the  brine,  after  it  has  been  boiled  and 
skimmed;  this  pickle  will  keep  such 
meat  for  several  months,  and  it  is  good 
boiled  and  served  either  hot  or  cold. 

l 

Pickling  and  Smoking  Pork. — Our 
pork  hams  and  shoulders  we  generally 
leave  lying  in  a  brine  made  exactly  like 
the  one  for  beef.  This  gives  them  a 
good  sugar  cure,  and  they  take  no  harm 
if  left  in  all  Winter.  When  Spring 
comes  we  take  them  out  of  the  brine, 
and  pack  for  a  day  or  so  in  dry  bran. 
This  will  form  a  sort  of  c  :ust  over  the 
meat,  and  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
the  juices.  Then  smoke,  if  desired.  The 
length  of  time  required  for  smoking  will 
depend  upon  several  things;  the  steadi¬ 
ness  with  which  the  fire  for  smoking  is 
kept  up,  the  closeness  of  the  smoke¬ 
house,  the  flavor  desired,  etc.  Some  who 
have  not  regular  smokehouses,  utilize  a 


barrel  or  box  for  this  purpose.  One 
thing  must  be  observed  in  such  smok¬ 
ing;  the  meat  must  not  be  hung  so  that 
the  fire  will  heat  it,  as  it  will  necessarily 
be  fairly  close  to  it,  in  such  small  quar¬ 
ters.  The  meat  should  hang  hock  down, 
as  the  skin  will  assist  in  retaining  the 
juices,  which  would  be  likely  to  ooze 
out  if  hung  the  other  way. 

ROSE  SEELYE-MILLER. 


Rural  Recipes. 

A  BREAD  MADE  FROM  APPLES,  AND  PIES 
FROM  SOUR  CREAM. 

Sour  cream  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
in  a  town  or  city  pantry,  where  this 
most  delicious  of  all  fats  is  oftener 
bought  by  the  10-cents’  worth,  as 
needed,  but  the  following  recipe  from 
the  Chicago  Record  will  be  useful  to  the 
farm  housewife:  Beat  up  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  chopped  seedless  raisins,  one 
cupful  of  sour  cream  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  cloves.  Bake  in  open 
crust,  using  the  whites  of  two  eggs  for 
a  meringue.  Filling  enough  for  two 
small-size  pie  tins. 

The  same  source  gives  us  apple  bread, 
which  is  recommended  for  its  whole¬ 
someness.  Boil  a  dozen  good-sized  ap¬ 
ples,  that  have  been  carefully  peeled, 
cored  and  quartered,  in  water  enough  to 
cover,  until  they  are  perfectly  tender. 
While  still  warm  mash  them  in  double 
the  amount  of  flour  and  add  the  proper 
proportion  of  yeast  and  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  The  mass  should  then 
be  thoroughly  kneaded  without  water, 
as  the  juice  of  the  apples  will  make  it 
sufficiently  soft.  It  should  be  left  to  rise 
for  12  hours,  then  formed  into  loaves 
and  baked  when  quite  light. 

Potato  dumplings  give  still  another 
way  to  use  cold  boiled  potatoes.  Grate 
four  good-sized  cold  boiled  potatoes,  add 
one  beaten  egg,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  half  a  cupful  of  farina;  form 
into  small  balls,  drop  into  boiling  salted 
water  and  boil  for  20  minutes;  skim 
them  out,  pour  melted  butter  over  them 
and  serve. 

Apple  marmalade  may  now  be  made 
from  Fall  apples,  which  will  not  keep 
long.  We  sometimes  vary  it  by  flavor¬ 
ing  with  green  ginger  root  instead  of 
lemon  juice.  Wash  and  cut  half  peck 
of  tart  apples  into  pieces;  place  them  in 
a  kettle,  cover  barely  with  cold  water, 
set  the  kettle  over  the  fire  and  boil  till 
apples  are  soft;  then  rub  them  through 
a  puree  sieve;  return  the  apple  pulp  to 
the  kettle  and  boil  over  slow  fire  with¬ 
out  a  cover  20  minutes;  then  meas¬ 
ure;  add  to  each  pint  one  pint  of  sugar 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice;  stir 
and  cook  10  minutes.  Put  into  glass 
jars,  close  tightly  and  set  in  a  cool 
place. 

What  are  known  as  flyaways  are 
feathery  little  crackers  which  will  be 
much  relished  if  one  wish  to  serve 
especially  dainty  refreshments.  Here  is 
the  recipe:  One  pint  of  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lard;  mix  well  with  a  knife 
like  pastry,  add  one  cupful  of  ice  water, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  knead  to¬ 
gether  and  roll  as  thin  as  paper,  cut 
into  small  round  cakes,  prick  with  a 
fork  and  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven. 

Here  are  two  tested  recipes  from  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  for  ginger  cakes.  A.  E. 
W.,  of  Massachusetts,  makes  ginger 
cookies  as  follows:  One  cupful  Orleans 
molasses,  one  cupful  sugar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  ginger  and  cinnamon, 
two-thirds  cupful  butter  or  drippings, 
and  one  rounded-up  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  half  cupful  of  warm  water. 
The  other  ingredients  are  first  beaten 
together,  then  the  water  and  soda  added. 
Stir  in  enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  not 
too  soft  to  roll. 

Ginger  snaps  are  made  as  follows  by 
Mrs.  F.  A.  H.,  of  Washington:  One  egg, 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syiffip”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 


one  cupful  of  lard  or  lard  and  butter 
mixed,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  white  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  two-thirds  cupful  of  boiling 
water;  flour  for  a  soft  dough.  Drop  on 
well-buttered  tins,  a  spoonful  at  a  time, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


With  the  Procession. 

....God  lights  His  fire  in  every  human 
soul.  Some  He  makes  large  tapers,  and 
some  He  makes  small  candles.  They 
burn  as  long  as  they  last,  and  when  they 
are  burnt  out,  God  sets  others  in  their 
places,  that  there  may  always  be  lights 
to  shed  light. — Linnaeus. 

_ Wiiat  light  is  to  a  candle,  what  wis¬ 
dom  is  to  a  book,  that  sympathy  is  to 
the  soul.  Coarseness  and  unfeelingness 
are  signs  of  inferiority.  As  life  goes 
toward  richness  and  volume  it  goes  to¬ 
ward  kindness  and  sympathy.  Stones, 
being  dead,  do  not  feel.  Trees  feel  a  lit¬ 
tle,  the  jelly-fish  a  little  more;  the  bird 
and  beast  feel  more  still.  Man,  the  lord 
of  creation,  is  the  palpitating  center  of 
sensitiveness,  while  Christ,  above  man 
as  the  star  is  above  the  hills  on  which 
it  sheds  its  light,  is  the  all-sympathiz¬ 
ing,  all-suffering  One.— Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis. 
- He  who  is  liberally  educated  is  al¬ 
ready  rich.  He  has  what  money  of  itself 
will  not  buy.  It  in  itself  is  a  capital  in¬ 
vested  securely  and  yielding  interest 
that  puts  its  possessor  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  best  things  from  day  to  day.  Its 
money  value  may  vary,  but  there  are 
some  things  whose  prices  and  values 
cannot  be  fixed  in  the  daily  markets. 
As  one  grows  older  this  is  a  form  of 
riches  that  does  not  depreciate,  but 
yields  its  larger  returns  as  the  days  go 
by.  It  does  not  decrease  with  using,  for 
the  more  it  is  called  into  use,  the  more 
does  it  make  increase  of  itself. — Herald 
and  Presbyter. 

....Emperor  William  is  said  to  have 
told  some  American  ladies  who  visited 
him  that  “women  have  no  business  to 
interfere  with  anything  outside  of  the 
four  k’s — kinder,  kirche,  kuche  and  klei- 
der’’  (children,  church,  cooking  and 
clothes).  There  was  more  wit  than 
courtesy  in  the  remark,  but  there  was 
also  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  it. 
The  woman  who  interferes  in  public 
affairs  is  generally  found  to  be  lacking 
in  one  or  more  of  these  objects  of  femi¬ 
nine  attention;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
intelligent  women  can  give  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  attention  to  matters  of  public 
interest  without  neglecting  their  other 
duties,  just  as  intelligent  and  busy  men 
do. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


$3.00  MEN’S  SHOES  $1.50. 

We  make  this  Shoe,  and  it  retails  for 
$.3.00.  Buying  of  the  manufacturer, 
you  secure  a  pair  for  $1.50.  Made  of 
genuine  satin  oil,  coin  toe,  medium 
round  last  with  tips,  medium 
weight  soles,  low  broad  heels, 
smooth  inner  soles  free  from 
nails,  threads,  tacks  and  all  im¬ 
perfections.  100,000  other  bar- 
$1 .50  per  pair,  gams  equally  as  cheap  are  con¬ 
tained  in  our  General  Catalogue  of  everything  to 
Rat ,  Wear  and  l/se ,  which  costs  us  09c,  but  is  mailed 
free  to  you.  Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

II ALT! MOKE,  MI),  llept.  320 


Results  Make 
Reputation. 

Singer  Machines,  either  lock-stitch  or 
chain-stitch,  are  the  successful  result  of 
long  experience  and  constant  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  endeavor  to  make  nothing 
but  the  best  sewing-machines  for  family 
use.  The  accomplishment  of  this  result 
requires  six  of  the  largest,  best-equipped 
factories  in  the  world,  and  the  best  in¬ 
ventive  talent  of  the  age.  Twelve 
thousand  workmen  are  employed  in  these 
factories.  Experience  counts  with  The 
Singer  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  average  term  of  employment  among 
these  workmen  exceeds  a  decade. 

Sold  on  instalments. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co., 

“Sewing-Machine  Makers  for  the  World.'' 


for  new  dollar  goods. 

All-wool  Black  storm  serges. 

58  inches,  over  a  yard  and  a 
Half  wide.  Can’t  be  equaled  in 
the  market,  either  width  or  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  under  a  dollar. 

Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  you’ll  want  to  get  samples 
of  without  delay,  and  save  25  per 
cent  on  a  dressy  black  suit  or 
skirt  ? 

A  great  store  for  Black  goods. 

Right  kinds  priced  right. 

- o - 

Special  lot  all  pure  linen  nap¬ 
kins,  inches  square, 

$1.50  dozen 

—right  from  the  best  linen  looms 
of  Ireland. 

People  say  this  is  an  unrivaled 
place  for  good  Linens. 

We  import  extensively. 

Get  them  for  less— to  sell  for 
less. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


OOK-KEEPING 


Stenography, 
Penmanship,  etc., 
taught  by  mail  or 
in  person  at  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 
We  always  secure  positions  for  graduates  of 
complete  business  course  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  llti.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CASH  OK  NEW  HAIR  MATTRESSES 


yon  you h  Q|d  Feather  Bed. 

Write  for  particulars.  Estaolisned  20  years. 
Bank  reference. 

Canada  Export  Co.,  62  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Solid  Gold  Watch  one  distribut¬ 
ing  our  line  of  line  toilet  soaps:  other  premiums  or 
cash  if  preferred.  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  free. 
FREl)  PARKER,  SO«  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


Scrubbing  F Soars 


can  never  be  made 
a  pleasing  pastime, 
but  one  -  half  the 
labor  will  be  saved 
and  the  results  im¬ 
proved  by  using 
Gold  Dust  Wash¬ 
ing  Powder. 

Send  for  free  booklet — "  Golden  Rules 
for  Housework.” 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago  St.  Louis  NewYork  Boston 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

WHEAT. — On  account  of  advance  in 
ocean  freight  and  consequent  slack  of  ex¬ 
port  demand,  wheat  has  declined  %  to  % 
cent. 

CORN. — This  is  the  cheapest  foodstuff  on 
the  market  at  present.  The  call  for  export 
has  been  heavy,  but  prices  have  dropped 
Va  cent  on  account  of  the  decline  in  wheat. 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  crop  is  light,  and 
home  mills  take  most  of  it  for  flour.  There 
is  a  demand  for  export  to  Holland,  but 
prices  are  above  the  limit,  which  is  $1.25 
per  100,  f.  o.  b.  steamer  here. 

POTATOES. — There  is  a  heavy  supply  of 
Irish  potatoes,  and  the  price  for  fancy  has 
declined  about  12  cents.  Other  grades 
dropped  slightly.  Heavy  receipts  of  south¬ 
ern  sweets  caused  a  fall  of  10  cents.  Prime 
Jersey  sweets  are  unchanged. 

BEANS.— Prices  have  steadily  advanced 
during  the  past  week,  making  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  about  20  cents  per  bushel  on  most 
grades.  Receipts  are  liberal,  but  there  is 
no  prospect  of  an  immediate  decline  in 
prices,  as  the  Government  and  export  de¬ 
mand  are  strong,  and  offerings  are  quickly 
taken. 

BROOM  CORN. — This  has  advanced  $30 
per  ton  in  the  last  10  days.  Illinois  grow¬ 
ers  have  sold  at  $190  per  ton.  Foreign 
orders  are  refused  on  account  of  the 
scarcity,  and  a  further  rise  is  probable. 
Three-fourths  of  the  crop  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  10  years  that  growers  have  had 
control  of  the  market. 

DRESSED  POUUTRY.— The  supply  has 
been  very  heavy.  The  warm  weather 
made  prompt  handling  necessary,  and  all 
conditions  favored  buyers.  Many  shippers 
wired  requests  to  hold  stock  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  It  is  said  that  a  Missouri  packing¬ 
house  has  an  order  for  350,000  pounds  of 
dressed  poultry  from  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and  further  orders  from  the  same 
source  are  expected. 

WORLD’S  GRAIN  CROP.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  states  that  according 
to  the  most  careful  estimates,  the  world's 
crop  of  wheat  will  be  about2,540,000,000  bush  ■ 
els.  a  reduction  of  about  one-eighth  from 
last  year.  Rye  is  said  to  be  short  about 
46,000,000  bushels,  barley  95,000,000,  and  oats 
38,000,000,  while  corn  shows  a  surplus  of 
59,000,000. 

Received  at  New  York  for  week  ending 


October  13,  1899:  Bushels. 

Wheat  . 1,543,259 

. . 1,466,000 

Exported:  Bushels. 

Wheat  . 1,246,299 

Corn . 1,111,692 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  October  14,  1899. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  bu . 2  15  @2  20 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Peas,  Mich.,  1899,  bags . 1  70  @1  (5 

Peas,  State,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  72% 

Red  Kidney,  1899,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 2  15  @2  20 

Red  Kidney,  poor  to  good  —  1  60  @ 2  10 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 2  00  @2  05 

Lima,  California  . 2  90  @  — 

Peas,  1899,  bbls.,  per  bu. . 1  22 %@  — 

1899,  bags,  per  bu .  —  @1  20 

Scotch,  1899,  bbls . 1  22%@  — 

Scotch,  1899,  bags . 1  20  @  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West’n,  extra,  per  lb  —  @  24 

Western,  firsts  .  22  @  23 

Western,  seconds  .  19 %@  21 

Western,  thirds  .  17  @  18 

State,  extra  .  —  @24 

State,  firsts  .  22  @  23 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  17  @  21 

June,  extra  . . .  22%@  23 

June,  seconds  to  firsts .  19  @  21% 

State,  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  _ : .  —  @  22 

Dairy,  half  firkin  tubs,  firsts.  20  @  21 

Dairy,  firkins,  finest .  20  @  — 

Dairy,  firk.,  seconds  to  firsts.  IS  @  19 
Dairy,  tubs,  thirds  to  seconds.  16  @  17 
Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extras  .  19  @  20 

Imitation  creamery,  firsts .  17  @  18 

Imitation  creamery,  seconds..  15%@  16 

Factory,  June,  extras .  —  @  16% 

Factory,  June,  sec’s  to  firsts.  15  @  16 
Fact’ry,  current  packed,  finest  —  @16 

Factory,  seconds  to  firsts .  15  @  15% 

Factory,  lowef^  grades .  14  @  14% 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  small,  col.,  fancy...  12%@  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  12%@  — 

Small,  good  to,  choice .  U%@  12 

Small,  common  to  fair .  1U%@  11% 

Burge,  colored,  fancy .  12  @  — 

Barge,  colored,  choice .  11%@  11% 

Barge,  col.,  good  to  pr .  11!4@  11% 

Barge,  white,  fancy .  11%@  11% 

Barge,  white,  good  to  choice..  U!4@-ll% 

Barge,  common  to  fair .  10%@  11 

Barge  skims,  small,  choice _  —  @  10% 

Bight  skims,  large,  choice .  —  @  9% 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  —  @  9% 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  8%@  9% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  7%@  8% 

Part  skims,  common .  5  ~@  6  " 

Full  skims  .  \  @  4% 

EGGS. 

State  &  Pa.,  average  best,  per 

doz.,  loss  off .  21%@  22 

Western,  firsts,  loss  off .  —  ~@  21 

Fair  to  good,  loss  off .  20  @  20% 


Avge.  best,  candled,  at  mark.  20  @  21 
Seconds  and  low  grades,  30- 


doz.  case  . 3  60  @5  10 

Refrigerator,  firsts,  at  mark _  —  @  17% 

Fair  to  good,  30-doz.  case . 4  50  @5  10 

Inferior,  30-doz.  case . 3  60  @4  20 

Dirties,  per  case,  30-doz . 3  30  @4  20 

Checks,  per  case . 2  70  @3  60 


FEED. 


City  bran,  per  ton . 16  50@  — 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 17  25@  — 

To  arrive,  bulk . 15  00@16  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton.  .17  50@19  90 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  50@18  50 

Red  Dog  . 18  75@22  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.  .17  60@18  00 
Binseed  oil  meal  to  arrive  and 

spot  . 24  00@25  00 

Cake  . 23  75@  — 


GREEN  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Snow,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

King,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Twenty-Ounce,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Red,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  75  @3  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  00 

Do,  Beurre  d' Anjou,  per  bbl.. .2  75  @3  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  50 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  75  @3  00 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  75  @3  50 

Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Quinces,  Apple,  fncy  bright,  bbl2  50  @2  75 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Niagara,  case  60  @  85 

Black,  per  basket .  7  @  7% 

Western  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per 

4-lb.  basket  .  14  @  16 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  9  @  10 

Catawba,  per  ton . 35  00  @  — 

Delaware,  per  ton . 45  00  @50  00 

Salem,  4-lb.  basket .  8  @  9 

Concord,  per  ton .  —  @30  00 

White,  in  bulk,  per  ton . 35  00  @40  00 

Crab  apples,  per  bbl . 2  50  @4  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fanev, 

per  bbl . ‘..5  00  @5  50 

Early  black,  per  bbl . 4  50  @4  75 

Crate  .  40  @1  75 

HOPS. 

Slate,  1S99,  choice,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

1898,  good  to  prime .  10  @  11 

Common  to  fair .  9  @  10 

Pacific  Coast,  1899,  choice .  11  @  14 

1898,  common  to  fair .  9  @  10 

GAME. 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb..  23  @  25 

Frozen  saddles,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Grouse,  prime,  per  pair .  90  @1  10 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair .  —  @1  25 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 1  00  @2  00 

Reed  birds,  per  dozen .  50  @  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  75%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  76%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b. 

afloat  .  82%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.  afloat.  78  @  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  41%@  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  40%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _  42%@  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _  42%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white  oats. .  31  @  — 

No.  3  white  oats .  30%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  31%@  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  31  ~@  — 

No.  2  mixed  oats .  29  @  — 

No.  3  mixed  oats .  28%@  — 

Rejected  oats  .  27%@  — 

Rejected  white  oats .  29%@  — 

No.  2  mixed  oats  delivered _  29%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  29  @  30% 

Track  white  .  30  @  35  “ 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  Nominal 

No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf....  61%@  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  66%@  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track  61  @  62 

Rye  flour  . 3  25  @3  65 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  Buffalo .  46%@  50 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  42  @  44 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  90  @  — 

No.  1  .  80  @  85 

No.  2  .  75  @  77% 

No.  3  .  65  @  70 

Clover  .  60  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Straw,  rye  .  60  @  70 

Oat  .  40  @  50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime  . I .  —  @  10% 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  10 

Common  .  6  @  7% 

Grassers  .  5  @  7 


POUUTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  per  pair . . .  40  @  55 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POULTRY — DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  young,  dry  picked, 

good  to  prime .  11  @  12 

Young,  scalded,  good  to  prime  10  @  11 

Young,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  9 

Avge.  grades,  hens  and  toms.  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  16  @  17 

Mixed  weights  .  11  @  12 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy, 

per  lb . —  @  9% 

Dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Scalded  and  dry  picked,  fair 

to  good  .  8  @  8% 

Fowls,  State  &  Penn.,  good  to 

prime  .  —  @  10 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime...  9%@  10 
Southwestern,  dry  picked, 

average  prime  .  —  @  9% 

Western,  scalded,  avge.  prime  9%@  10 

Old  cocks  .  6%@  7 

Ducks,  Eastern  &  L.  I.,  Spring, 

per  lb .  —  @  13 

Western,  Spring  .  7  @  9 

Old  .  7  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  selected 

■white  .  15  @  16 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark,  per  lb.  13  @  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  doz2  50  @2  75 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Culls  .  50  @  75 


POTATOES. 

East  End  L.  I.,  fancy,  in  bulk, 

per  bbl . 150  @162 

L.  I.,  fair  to  pr.,  in  bulk,  per  bbll  25  @1  50 

Albany,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  30 

Western  N.  Y„  in  bulk.  180  lbs..l  25  @1  37 

Maine,  per  168  lbs . 1  55  @1  60 

Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  bbl.l  25  @1  37 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  12  @1  25 

Prime  to  choice,  per  bag . 1  25  @1  35 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  90  @1  00 

Sweets.  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . ‘  .2  00  @2  25 

South  Jersey,  double  heads... 175  @2  00 
Va.,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl..  —  @1  25 
Va.,  avge.  pr.  lots,  per  bbl....  —  @112 
Va.,  poor  to  fair,  per  bbl .  90  @1  00 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


We  are  requested  to  say  that  where  hard¬ 
ware  dealers  do  not  handle  the  dishorning 
clipper  made  by  the  H.  H.  Brown  Mfg.  Co., 
Decatur,  III.,  it  may  be  had  direct  from  the 
factory;  address  as  above. 

The  incubator  and  poultry  supplies 
formerly  made  by  the  Von  Culin  Incubator 
Co.,  of  Delaware  City,  Del.,  are  now  to 
be  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Columbia 
Incubator  Co.,  of  the  same  place.  This  is 
in  effect  a  reorganization  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany.  The  goods  give  satisfaction,  and 
this  infusion  of  new  energy  will  no  doubt 
attract  a  still  larger  trade  in  the  supplies 
of  this  house. 


It  seems  that  the  rascals  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  business  are  not  confined  to  New 
York  City.  An  Ohio  subscriber  reports 
having  just  lost  $700  in  a  shipment  of 
cattle  to  E.  T.  Coyle  of  Pittsburg.  In  this 
case  a  worthless  check  was  sent  the  ship¬ 
per.  This  gave  the  seller  time  to  change 
his  location,  and  he  cannot  now  be  found. 
We  feel  a  little  like  scolding  the  breeder 
who  ships  stock  to  a  commission  man  with¬ 
out  financial  rating. 

One  of  the  really  good  things  combining 
advertising  with  information  is  a  little 
booklet  entitled  Keeping  Cows  for  Profit, 
by  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cort- 
landt  Street,  N.  Y.  It  is  nicely  printed, 
and  nicely  illustrated  in  colors.  We  were 
rather  disposed  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the 
booklet,  but  it  is  so  full  of  matter  inter¬ 
esting  to  dairymen,  whether  making  butter 
or  selling  milk,  that  we  suggest  that  read¬ 
ers  send  a  postal  card  for  it.  It  is  sent 
free. 


The  more  farmers  study  the  problem,  the 
more  they  cook  food  and  heat  water  for 
live  stock.  If  you  are  not  yet  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  feed  one  calf 
for  a  few  weeks  on  cold  milk,  and  another 
on  warm  milk,  and  watch  the  results,  or 
feed  one  pig  on  raw  roots  while  another 
has  the  same  quantity  cooked  food.  If 
you  have  no  convenient  way  of  doing  the 
heating  and  cooking,  write  D.  R.  Sherry 
&  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.,  for  information  about 
their  farm  boiler. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be- 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Fertile  Valley  Farm,  desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Bargain.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


Fine  Imported  Berkshire  Pigs  for 

sale  cheap.  BONNIE  BROuK  FARM,  457  Washing¬ 
ton  Street.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


-Second-Crop  Clover  Hay.  State 
Price  in  car  lots.  f.  o.  b. 

C.  E.  WHITE,  Fox  Chase.  Pa. 


Finest  Farm  in  South  Side,  Va. 

1,375  acres  on  Roanoke  River.  Very  fertile  lands. 
Well  watered  and  timbered.  Splendid  buildings, 
good  orchard.  A  fair  proportion  in  clover  and  grass, 
well  fenced  and  ready  for  line  stock.  Healthy  climate 
and  mild  Winters.  Price  reas- nable  and  terms  ac¬ 
commodating.  Geo.  It.  Laud,  Phillis,  Meek.  Co.,  Va. 


Are  You  Going  South  ?  tus  of  Rockwood 

Tenn.,  and  descriptive  list  of  farms  for  sale. 

C.  F.  STEIN  WEHR,  Rockwood,  Tenn. 


CAN  SELL  YOUR  FARM 

No  matter  where  it  is  located.  That  is  my  specialty. 
Send  description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my 
wonderfully  successfu  I  plan  for  selling  and  exchang¬ 
ing  farms.  W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  1215  Filbeit  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver  Co  o.  (founded  1890;  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6.  50c.;  12  for  ?1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  Title  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Learn  Telegraphy 

Become  an  Operator  in  the  Railway  Service.  Situa¬ 
tions  guaranteed.  Address 

Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Reading,  Fa. 


Don’t  Rent 

ESTABLISH  A 
HOME  OF 
YOUR  OWN 

Read  “The  Corn  Belt,"  a  handsome 
monthly  paper,  beautifully  illustrated, 
containing  exact  and  truthful  informa¬ 
tion  about  farm  lands  in  the  West, 
letters  from  farmers  and  pictuiesof 
their  homes,  barns  and  stock.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  Send  25  cents 
in  postage  stamps  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  “The  Corn  Belt,”  209 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
•weeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
,  circular.  E.  KRAUSE  It  A  BKO..  Milton,  Pa. 


POULTRY. 

We  have  all  our  arrangements  made  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  all  shipments  of  Poultry  and  Game 
to  good  advantage.  WRITE  us  at  once  for  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  shipments  to  us.  We  take  pleasure  in 
answering  our  correspondents.  Fancy  Large  Tur¬ 
keys  are  in  Demand  for  Tlianksgi ving. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  1UU  Murray  Street,  New  York 


DROPS 


[TRADE  MARK.] 


25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  10c.  FOR  NEXT  GO  DAYS. 

A  MARVELOUS  DISCOVERY 

In  Medical  Science,  Wonderful,  Astonishing, 

Yet  True. 

CURES  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA  AND  SCIATICA. 


By  the  introduction  in  the  medical  field,  of  our  most  wonderful  “5  DROPS,”  a  legacy 
of  inestimable  value  has  been  bequeathed  to  mankind.  Suffering  humanity  is  no  longer 
at  the jnerey  of  diseases  which  have  always  defied  the  skill  of  the  medical  profession,  for 
now  “5  DROPS”  defies  these  diseases,  and  has  robbed  them  of  their  terror.  This  is  truly  a 
God-given  remedy,  yet  invented  by  man  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  mortals,  and  will  be 
handed  down  to  coming  generations  ar  the  most  wonderful  production  in  medical  science 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  remedy  is  positively  curing  more  people  daily 
than  all  other  remedies  combined.  We  challenge  the  worst  cases  of  Rheumatism  in 
all  of  its  forms,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Asthma,  La  Grippe  and  kindred  diseases 
as  a  test  of  what  this  remedy  will  do.  It  has  positively  cured  in  a  short  time  many  who 
were  bed-ridd  .  for  years;  others  who  could  only  walk  by  the  use  of  crutches,  and  still 
others  who  had  been  given  up  by  competent  physicians  to  die.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 
We  have  the  evidence  in  our  possession  to  prove  all  we  say  and  more  too. 

“5  DROPS”  positively  cures  the  following  diseases :  RHEUMATISM,  NEURAL¬ 
GIA,  SCIATICA,  DYSPEPSIA,  BACKACHE,  HAY-FEVER,  CATARRH, 
SLEEPLESSNESS,  NERVOUSNESS,  HEART  WEAKNESS,  TOOTHACHE, 
EARACHE,  CREEPING  NUMBNESS,  BRONCHITIS,  LIVER  and  KIDNEY 
DISEASES,  and  where  one  is  cured  by  this  remedy,  they  stay  cured  of  these  diseases, 
for  it  fortifies  the  system  against  any  future  attack.  ”5  DROPS”  is  the  name  and  five 
drops  the  dose.  Large  bottles  (800  doses)  prepaid  by  Mail  or  Express,  $1.00,  or  six  bottles 
for  85.00.  Sample  bottles,  regular  price,  25c.,  but  for  the  next  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  this  paper,  we  will  send  sample  bottles  upon  receipt  of  10c.  each.  No  one  can  appre¬ 
ciate  this  wonderful  remedy  until  they  try  it.  Write  to-day.  Agents  wanted. 
SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CUKE  COMPANY,  160-164  E.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  to  the  old  Reliable  Commission 
House  (Established  1865). 

S.  H.  &  B.  H.  FROST, 

319  Washington  St.,  cor.  .Jay,  New  York. 
Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


J  ELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  GO-, 

Produce  Gommlgslon  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Lire  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  8t 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


1^.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  8treet,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 
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Market  Briefs. 


We  are  here  in  this  great  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know¬ 
how  and  when  to  do  It.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions.  ‘We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


PICKED  UP  HERE  AND  THERE. 

WINTERGREEN  BERRIES.— I  saw  a 
half  bushel  or  more  of  these,  which  were 
selling  for  10  cents  a  quart.  These  are  not 
usually  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
pay  for  picking.  This  lot  came  from  the 
vicinity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PERIWINKLES. — These  may  be  classed 
among  the  odd  foodstuffs.  They  are  small 
shellfish  and  look  very  much  like  snails. 
After  being  cooked  in  boiling  water,  the 
meat  is  easily  removed  from  the  shell,  and 
is  said  to  be  very  good.  They  sell  for  25 
cents  a  quart. 

GRAPES.— Large  quantities  of  these  have 
been  received,  which  show  the  effect  of  the 
recent  severe  frost.  This  damaged  stock 
is  used  for  wine,  and  is  also  worked  up 
into  jellies  and  preserves.  The  demand  for 
table  grapes  is  good,  and  there  has  been  a 
Slight  advance  in  price. 

PICKLES. — It  is  said  that  this  crop  is 
the  smallest  for  20  years.  The  causes  are 
dry  weather,  blight  and  frosts.  Prices 
have  advanced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  reach  $8  per  barrel  or  more  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  season.  Last  year, 
at  this  time,  they  were  selling  at  $5  to  $6 
per  barrel. 

GINSENG. — Good  roots  are  now  worth 
$6.50  per  pound.  This  plant  grows  in  the 
woods  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  States, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi.  In  the 
South  it  is  found  on  high  ground,  where 
the  temperature  is  comparatively  low,  and 
in  the  North  in  the  lowlands.  It  grows  in 
moist,  but  not  muddy,-  soil,  and  always  in 
the  shade.  Maple,  oak  and  beech  forests 
are  favorite  places.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
with  saw-tooth  edges  and  abrupt  point. 
The  roots  resemble  irregular  parsnips. 
They  vary  in  weight  from  two  to  three 
ounces  to  nearly  half  a  pound.  Care 


GINSENG  ROOT  AND  PLANT.  Firi.  272. 


should  be  taken  in  digging  not  to  break 
the  roots,  as  this  injures  their  market 
value.  They  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
and  then  dried.  If  the  drying  be  done  in 
an  oven,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  burn 
them.  Ginseng  is  slightly  bitter,  with  a 
taste  resembling  licorice.  For  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  not  familiar  with  this 
plant,  a  picture  is  shown  at  Fig.  272. 

HONEY.— A  dealer  says  that  the  crop 
from  Maine  to  California  is  the  shortest 
it  has  been  in  15  years.  Extremes  of  wet 
and  dry  weather  are  largely  responsible 
for  this.  Dry  weather  cuts  the  flowers 
short,  and  bees  do  not  work  in  rainy 
weather.  Pennsylvania  is  about  the  only 
State  that  has  a  fair  crop.  New  York  is 
very  short. 

HOPS.— Dealers  have  reported  a  little 
more  business  of  late,  but  the  demand  has 
not  developed  much  force.  The  highest 
quotations  are  14  cents,  and  extra  quality 
is  required  to  reach  anything  outside  of 
this.  The  recent  reports  of  a  complete 
failure  in  parts  of  England  were  exagger¬ 
ated.  The  later  pickings*  were  somewhat 
damaged  by  blight  and  vermin,  but  the 
crop  as  a  whole  is  fair. 

GREEN  FIGS. — Now  and  then  a  fancy- 
fruit  store  has  a  few  of  these.  In  shape 
and  color  they  resemble  small  Seckel  pears. 
The  inside  is  a  red  pulp,  and  the  taste  is 
slightly  different  from  the  dried  fig.  They 
sell  at  about  two  cents  each.  Most  of 
them  come  from  California  or  the  South. 
One  of  the  employees  of  this  office,  who 
spent  some  time  in  Australia,  says  that 
green  figs  are  highly  esteemed  there  as  a 
breakfast  dish. 

CANDLED  EGGS.— Some  readers  may 
not  understand  this  term,  as  used  in  mar¬ 
ket  quotations.  Candled  eggs  are  those 
that  have  been  examined  in  a  dark  room 
by  the  light  of  a  candle.  This  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  trade,  and  men  work  at  it  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  in  cellars  and  dark  rooms.  The 
eggs  are  held  before  the  light  one  by  one, 
and  an  experienced  hand  can  instantly  de¬ 
tect  any  that  are  at  all  stale.  Eggs  are 
looked  over  in  this  way  before  being  put 
into  cold  storage,  and  are  again  candled 
when  taken  out  for  market. 


COLD  STORAGE.— A  large  quantity  of 
produce  is  kept  in  cold  storage.  Part  of  this 
is  stuff  received  at  unfavorable  times,  and 
which  would  be  sold  at  a  loss  unless  held, 
and  part  has  been  shipped  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  it  on  hand  to  put  on  the 
market  at  once,  when  there  is  a  shortage 
in  the  regular  supply.  The  cost  of  cold 
storage  for  a  small  package  like  a  barrel 
of  apples  or  a  case  of  eggs,  is  15  to  25 
cents  per  month,  or  60  cents  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  six  or  seven  months.  The  rate  for 
large  quantities,  say  4,000  barrels  or  more, 
is  about  10  cents  per  barrel  per  month  or 
35  cents  for  the  season.  Commission  men 
have  special  arrangements  with  the  stor¬ 
age  people,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all 
concerned  to  hold  good  produce  that  has 
struck  a  bad  market. 

APPLE  BARRELS. — Last  week  reference 
was  made  to  the  scarcity  of  apple  barrels. 
Cooperage  houses  say  that  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  about  this  trade  that  they 
never  know  how  to  prepare  for  it.  Storms 
may  come,  and  cut  down  what  promised 
to  be  a  large  crop.  Made-up  barrels  are 
hard  to  store,  and  expensive  to  ship  any 
great  distance;  the  sizes  vary  also.  At 
one  time  small  barrels  were  used  for  ap¬ 
ples  in  New  York  State,  but  by  a  recent 
law,  they  must  be  of  the  same  size  as 
flour  barrels.  If  many  barrels  are  needed, 
the  cheapest  way  is  to  get  the  shooks  from 
some  large  dealer  in  cooperage  stock,  and 
have  a  local  cooper  put  them  together. 
This  makes  a  big  saving  in  freight.  It 
would  not  pay,  however,  for  a  farmer  to 
try  to  put  up  the  barrels  himself,  unless 
he  had  learned  the  trade.  w.  w.  h. 


HAY  AND  GRAIN  PRICES. 

The  price  on  grain  and  wheat  bran  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  export  demand. 
If  it  holds  up  well,  prices  will  be  no  less, 
in  our  way  of  thinking.  Of  course  this  is 
something  nobody  can  tell  about  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Other  feeds  will  be  governed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Regarding  hay,  we  are  looking 
for  a  good  market,  with  prices  no  lower 
than  at  the  present  time. 

HUMPHREY  &  CORNELL. 

Providence.  R.  I. 

Our  business  is  chiefly  hay  and  straw. 
We  can’t  see  how  the  grain  market  can 
advance  much,  with  the  enormous  crop  in 
the  West.  The  grain  crop  this  year  was 
very  different  from  the  hay  crop.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  hay  in  every  State,  and 
the  market  to-day  is  $3  per  ton  higher  for 
the  same  quality  of  hay  than  last  year  at 
this  time.  Our  representative  was  through 
the  West  and  Canada,  and  found  the  best 
crop  in  Canada,  but  the  quality  is  not  extra 
good.  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  is  shipping 
some  very  good  hay,  but  central  New  York 
does  not  report  so  good  a  crop.  Michigan 
and  Ohio  have  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

Boston.  TUCKER,  SANBORN  &  CO. 


THE  CLOVER-SEED  CROP. 

Clover-seed  crop  for  Montgomery  County, 
Ill.,  is  the  poorest  in  years,  not  over  25  per 
cent  of  an  average  yield.  Those  who  have 
seed  to  sell  this  year  will  realize  at  least 
$7  per  bushel,  while  last  year’s  price  was 
$4.  Clover  seeded  last  Spring  makes  a 
very  poor  showing,  caused  by  severe 
weather  in  early  Spring  and  by  long-con¬ 
tinued  drought  during  the  early  Summer 
and  Fall.  Timothy  sown  last  Fall  looks 
well,  especially  that  which  was  sown  with 
wheat.  The  Winter  seemed  to  kill  the 
wheat  out,  and  gave  the  grass  a  chance  to 
grow.  Some  Timothy  sown  last  Fall  made 
good  hay  this  year.  a.  t.  c. 

Raymond,  Ill. 

Clover  as  a  hay  and  seed  crop  was  about 
a  failure  this  year,  principally  by  being 
winterkilled.  The  few  fields  that  stood 
the  Winter  have  made  small  growth  and 
no  seed  since  harvest,  owing  to  dry  hot 
weather  and  grasshoppers.  The  acreage 
of  Spring  seeding  was  very  short.  Clover 
is  usually  sown  in  wheat  in  March  or  April. 
That  crop  winterkilled,  so  with  the  late 
wet  Spring  there  was  little  sown.  Some 
seeding  was  done  at  last  cultivation  of 
corn,  but  grasshoppers  have  destroyed  the 
young  plants,  so  there  will  be  no  seed  this 
year,  with  a  very  poor  prospect  for  any 
next  season.  f.  c. 

Lee  Co.,  Iowa. 

The  acreage  to  clover  seed  was  about 
average,  but  the  crop  was  light;  the  big 
English  clover  made  from  two  to  four 
bushels,  and  the  little  Red  one  to  two 
bushels  per  acre.  There  are  no  other 
kinds  raised  here.  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  seed  was  better  in  yield,  and  much 
better  in  quality,  than  last  year;  I  also 
think  that  the  majority  of  the  crop  has 
gone  into  the  hands  of  the  shippers,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop. 
Through  this  failure  the  acreage  sown  to 
clover  last  Spring  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  usual,  but  the  catch  is  good.  The 
Timothy  meadows  were  fine  this  year; 
that  is,  the  hay  was  fine  in  quality,  but  it 
did  not  grow  so  rank  as  in  some  years. 

Jamestown,  Ind.  j.  r.  c. 


Clover  in  this  locality  is  about  one-half 
of  a  crop,  a  severe  drought  just  at  the 
period  of  filling  and  ripening  cutting  the 
average  down.  The  quality  is  good— 
rather  above  the  average.  In  some  fields 
midge  almost  ruined  the  crop,  while  in 
others  it  did  not  seem  to  damage  it  so 
much.  The  weather  has  been  ideal  for 
saving  the  crop,  and  it  is  being  harvested 
in  excellent  condition.  The  facilities  for 
saving  the  crop  now  make  it  an  easy  one 
to  care  for.  Seed  is  being  generally  mar¬ 
keted  at  $3.75  per  bushel.  Fields  seeded  to 
clover  and  Timothy  the  past  season  made 
great  promise.  The  dry  weather  commenc¬ 
ing  in  early  June,  has  ruined  the  crop, 
especially  clover,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
were  plowed  up;  sown  to  wheat,  to  be  re¬ 
seeded  to  clover.  It  is  the  usual  practice 
here  to  sow  Timothy  when  sowing  wheat, 
and  in  most  instances  the  Timothy  is 
fair,  the  Fall  of  1898  being  very  favorable 
for  starting  the  young  plant.  Clover  here 
is  the  main  hay  crop,  being  especially  use¬ 
ful  as  forage  and  a  fertilizer.  o.  a.  h. 

Logan  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  crop  of  apples  in  the  vicinity  of 
Youngstown,  on  the  Niagara  River,  has 
been  sold  usually  for  $2.25  a  barrel  for 
firsts,  extra  No.  2  the  same  price;  $2.50  for 
No.  1,  $1.50  for  No.  2,  in  some  instances. 
About  one-half  go  into  cold  storage,  the 
remainder  in  Winter  storage,  none  held  by 
farmers.  Our  farm  has  grown  and  shipped 
about  1,100  barrels  of  quinces  this  season. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  hopkins  &  sons. 


“Go:  You  Are  Free!” 
If  you  were  in  prison  and  a 
good  spirit  suddenly  opened 
the  door  and  said  “  Go:  You 
are  free!  ”  you  wouldn’t  stop 
to  ask  whether  the  key  that  opened  the 
door  was  the  regulation  pattern  or  not.  If 
it  opened  the  door,  that  is  enough.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  women  who  are  sick  and  suffering 
might  speedily  be  made  strong  and  well 
again  if  it  was  not  for  an  unreasonable  pre¬ 
judice  against  any  but  so-called  “regula¬ 
tion”  methods. 


“Three  years  ago  X  was  almost  gone  with 
womb  trouble,"  says  Mrs.  Jennie  J.  Jackson,  of 
Fergusson’s  Wharf,  Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Va.,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  R  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  “  I 
tried  many  different  medicines  and  got  no  bet¬ 
ter  until  I  tried  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines.  The 
first  bottle  gave  me  ease.  I  have  taken  six  bot¬ 
tles  and  I  feel  as  well  as  ever  in  my  life. 

“  My  doctor  did  not  have  any  faith  in  ‘  patent 
medicines  ’  but  he  says  '  something  has  done  you 
good.’  I  know  if  I  had  not  taken  Dr.  Pierce’s 
medicine  I  could  not  have  lived  long  as  I  was 
nothing  but  a  skeleton.  I  was  so  thin  in  flesh 
that  it  hurt  me  to  lie  down.  Now  I  am  well, 
and  can  work  hard  all  day  and  do  as  much 
walking  as  X  ever  did,  and  sleep  well  all  night. 
I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  the  good  Dr. 
Pierce’s  medicines  did  me.” 


Dr.  Pierce  is  a  regular  graduated  and 
educated  physician.  He  has  had  a  more 
practical  life-long  experience  with  all 
forms  of  women’s  diseases  than  any  other 
doctor  in  this  country.  His  “  Favorite 
Prescription  ”  for  female  complaints  is  the 
most  marvelously  effective  remedy  for  this 
purpose  in  the  world. 

Suffering  women  need  not  hesitate  to 
write  to  him.  All  letters  are  held  sacredly 
confidential  and  free  advice  will  be  sent  by 
mail  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

Constipation  is  a  little  illness  that  if 
neglected  builds  a  big  one.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets  cure  constipation. 


Wherever  the  pain  may  be, 

there  is  the  place  for  an 


Allceck^  PIASTERS 


ELECTRICITY  IS  NATURE’S  REMEDY! 


Throw  Away  Your  Medi¬ 
cines.  Cures  Rheumatism, 
Liver  and  Kidney  Disease. 
Weak  Back,  Insomnia.  Fe¬ 
male  Weakness.  At  last 
WEAK  and  SUFFERING 
people  can  get  relief  at  a 
REASONABLE  SUM.  Cutis 
an  exact  reproduction  of  our 
BELT.  $1.25  by  Mail,  with  instructions. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  BELT-  URE  CO.. 

Box  756,  Vineland.  N.J.  Agents  Wanted,  both  Sexes. 


SUCCESSFUL  MEN 

have  learned  their  business  “  from  A  to  7." 
Your  future  depends  upon  your  ambition. 

We  have  prepared  thousands  who 
studied  “  between  times”  to  secure  en¬ 
viable  positions  through 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 
in  Electrical,  Civil,  Mining,  Steam 
and  Mechanical  Engineering:  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  Journalism,  Machine  Design, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Art.  Architec¬ 
ture,  English  Branches,  Stenography. 

Low  price ,  easy  terms. 

The  United  Correspondence  Schools, 

160-158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Write  at  once  for  Catalogue  No.  39 


To  Club  Raisers. 

Why  is  it  that  no  one  is  yet 
working  for  those  cash  prizes  for 
clubs  sent  during  October.  The 
month  is  well  advanced,  and  no 
one  working  for  the  prizes.  There 
are  seven  of  them.  The  first,  $50, 
second,  $-.0,  and  so  on.  Besides, 
a  dollar  bill  goes  back  every 
night  to  the  club-raiser  who  sends 
the  largest  club  for  that  day.  But 
there  are  no  clubs  yet.  Just  a 
name  or  two  sent  at  a  time.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  for  work  done. 
We  believe  in  honest  pay  for 
honest  work.  We  are  going  to 
pay  liberally  just  as  long  as  the 
work  is  performed.  Heretofore 
the  results  have  always  been  sat¬ 
isfactory.  This  time  it  looks  as 
if  there  would  be  very  small  re¬ 
turns  for  the  expenditure.  Still 
there  is  time  enough  yet  to  make 
the  work  successful  for  October. 
Get  up  a  club,  even  though  it  be 
small.  Small  clubs  are  going  to 
win  prizes  this  month. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
New  York. 


A  Carving  Set. 

Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  caxver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 


A  GREAT  WATCH 


FREE. 


Now,  boys,  here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity-men,  too,  for  that  matter. 
Here  is  a  watch  made  by  one  of 
the  largest  watchmakers  in  the 
country.  It  is  full  size,  stem  wind 
and  set,  nickel  finish,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  keep  accurate  time.  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  watch  to  carry 
at  any  kind  of  work.  We  will 
send  it  postpaid  and  one  new 
yearly  subscription  for  $1.90;  or 
we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of 
four  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each.  Any  boy  can  get  up  a  club 
of  four  yearly  subscriptions 
among  his  friends  in  a  short  time 
and  get  the  watch  absolutely  free. 

The.  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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WHAT  IS  A  “GRADE”  SHEEP? 
How  io  Divide  Twins. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  division  of 
opinion  among  farmers  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  grade  sheep.  For  example, 
some  of  our  judges  at  the  fairs  state  that 
a  purebred  that  has  not  been  registered, 
is  a  grade.  In  case  a  sheep  had  twins, 
and  one  was  registered  and  the  other  was 
not,  according  to  this  standard,  the  one 
could  be  called  a  purebred  and  the  other 
a  grade.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  fair  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  grade  sheep,  and  would  you, 
as  judge,  bar  out  the  twin  sheep  that  had 
not  been  registered,  and  refuse  to  consider 
it  a  purebred  animal? 

A  Dorset  Opinion. — Your  position  is 
well  taken.  A  grade  sheep  is  an  animal 
whose  sire  is  a  purebred  and  the  dam  a 
grade,  or  an  animal  ineligible  to  record 
in  some  well-established  flock-book.  The 
simple  fact  that  an  animal  has  been  re¬ 
corded  or  has  .  not  been  registered,  has, 
in  my  opinion,  no  bearing  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  A  grade  is  simply  an  animal 
whose  sire  and  dam,  or  either  of  them, 
are  not  eligible  to  record.  There  are 
many  purebred  animals  in  the  flocks  of 
this  country  unregistered.  An  animal 
may  be  purebred,  however,  yet  cannot 
be  so  considered  except  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  certificate  of  record  under 
the  seal  of  some  well-established  asso¬ 
ciation.  M.  A.  COOPER. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  Merino  Man.— A  grade  is  a  grade, 
and  can  never  be  registered  on  account 
of  blood  lines,  but  we  may  have  pure¬ 
bred  stock  that  is  not  registered,  yet  en¬ 
titled  to  registry.  Some  fair  associa¬ 
tions  do  not  require  that  purebred  stock 
should  be  registered  to  compete  for 
premiums,  while  others  say  that  all 
purebred  stock  must  be  registered  in 
order  to  compete.  In  case  of  the  twin 
sheep — I  call  both  purebred — the  one 
registered  would  have  no  trouble  in  en¬ 
tering  at  any  show,  as  records  could  be 
produced.  In  case  the  other  twin  was 
shown  and  competed  for  a  prize  (as  a 
purebred  sheep)  the  owner,  if  requested 
by  the  secretary  of  the  fair  association, 
could  produce  the  facts  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  sheep  association  in  which  this 
animal  was  eligible  to  registry,  stating 
that  the  sheep  was  bred  so-and-so,  and 
in  my  opinion  could  compete  for  prizes, 
although  I  think  it  much  better  for  per¬ 
sons  breeding  purebred  stock,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  to  show  the  same,  always  to 
register  their  stock  promptly. 

New  York.  J.  iioratio  eari.e. 

Need  of  Registration. — A  purebred 
sheep  is  one  that  has  in  its  veins  only 
the  blood  of  one  of  the  acknowledged 
purebred  breeds  of  sheep;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  purebred  Southdown  has  in  it 
only  Southdown  blood;  a  purebred 
Cotswold  only  Cotswold  blood,  etc.  A 
grade  sheep  is  one  that  does  not  entirely 
fulfil  the  above  requirement.  A  sheep 
that  has  in  it  the  blood  of  any  other 
breed  is  a  grade,  even  though  the  addi¬ 
tional  outside  Dlood  be  ever  so  little,  or 
that  blood  be  from  an  animal  also  pure¬ 
bred.  The  cross  of  purebred  Southdown 
and  purebred  Cotswold  will  Je  a  grade. 

Registry  does  not  make  or  unmake  a 
grade  sheep.  If  eligible  to  registry  it 
must  be  purebred,  but  if  a  purebred  ani¬ 
mal  is  not  recorded  its  purity  of  blood 
is  not  changed.  Breeders  ci  purebred 
sheep,  for  various  reasons,  are  some¬ 
times  unabie  fully  to  identify  either  the 
dam  or  the  sire  of  a  lamb,  although 
both  are  known  to  be  purebred,  and  are 
therefore  unable,  under  the  rules  of  the 
best  regulated  associations,  to  record  it. 
These  are  often  called  “grades,”  but  it 
is  a  misnomer.  Such  animals  are  pure¬ 
bred,  and  because  of  their  ineligibility 
to  registry  are  classed  with  grades,  as 
of  less  value  because  non-recordable.  In 
case  of  twins,  where  one  is  rightly  re¬ 


corded  and  one  not  recorded,  both  are 
equally  purebred,  the  blood  being  ex¬ 
actly  alike. 

Some  fair  associations  require  that 
sheep  must  be  recorded  before  being 
exhibited,  and  all  ought  to  be  so,  hence 
an  unrecorded  animal  is  not  entitled  to 
consideration  under  such  rules,  and  a 
judge  must  in  duty  bound  refuse  it  re¬ 
cognition.  Such  refusal  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  make  it  a  “grade,”  for  the  same 
sheep  might  afterwards  be  recorded,  ap¬ 
pear  in  another  exhibition,  and  the  same 
judge  would  give  it  rightful  recognition 
as  purebred.  So,  too,  an  unrecorded 
twin  would  be  properly  barred,  even 
though  its  mate  was  recorded.  It  sim¬ 
ply  fails  to  receive  consideration  be¬ 
cause  the  rules  for  exhibit  are  not  com¬ 
plied  with. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  regis¬ 
tration  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
purebred  animals,  but  as  an  aid  in 
keeping  them  in  purity;  a  guaranty  of 
purity  as  far  as  can  be;  and  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  pedigrees  enabling  breeders 
to  select  with  judgment  and  nearest  cer¬ 
tainty  such  animals  as  may  be  needed 
for  the  improvement  of  their  flocks. 

As  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  regis¬ 
try,  and  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
grades,  brief  mention  is  made  of  a  west¬ 
ern  sheep  raiser  who  desired  about  50 
Southdown  rams  for  use  in  his  flock  of 
grade  ewes.  “I  wish,”  said  he,  “noth¬ 
ing  but  sheep  that  are  eligible  to  regis¬ 
try,  but  don’t  care  to  have  them  record¬ 
ed.  I’ve  several  times  tried  so-called 
purebred  sheep,  and  I’ve  tried  purebred 
sheep  as  guaranteed  by  registry,  and 
found  that  the  former  almost  ruined  my 
flock  in  the  variety  in  type  and  appear¬ 
ance  produced,  while  the  latter  kept 
them  of  a  sameness.”  In  the  one  case 
he  got  grades,  in  the  other  purebred 
though  unrecorded  sheep. 

Illinois.  JNO.  G.  SPRINGER. 


WESTERN  CATTLE  SCARCE. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  in  both  na¬ 
tive  and  western  range  cattle,  not 
caused  specially  by  the  war,  but  rather 
more  by  the  low  prices  and  panics  of 
’93-’97.  The  good  cattle  first  gave  way 
to  the  pressure,  followed  closely  by  the 
forced  dispersion  of  many  of  the  large 
range  herds.  Not  only  this,  but  for  the 
space  of  about  five  years,  say  1892  to 
1897,  there  were  professional  spayers 
traveling  all  over  the  southern  and 
western  ranges,  spaying,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  heifers 
while  in  the  farm  districts  the  cow  mer¬ 
chants  were  busy  sending  out  drove 
after  drove  of  the  best  cows  of  the 
country,  all  going  direct  to  the  slaugh- 
ter. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  the  shortage,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  tell  how  long  it  will  take  to 
overcome  it,  as  our  cattle  are  now  going 
on  to  the  block  at  a  much  younger  age 
and  lighter  weight  than  ever  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  breeders  are  stimulated 
by  the  extraordinary  demand  and  high 
prices  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
increase  their  stocks,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  hence  there  are  more 
purebred  beef  herds  now  in  ‘this  westein 
country  than  ever  before,  and  they  are 
used  exclusively  for  breeding  purposes. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  will  require  four  or 
five  years  to  accumulate  a  surplus. 

Savannah,  Mo.  n.  kirtley. 


As  a  worm-destroyer.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermi¬ 
fuge  is  uneqnaled,  and  to  the  weak  and  sickly,  it  is 
wonderfully  helpiul  as  a  strength-giver. 

In  Its  lncipiency,  nearly  every  case  of  Lung  and 
Throat  disease  is  curable  if  promptly  treated  with 
Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 


Adv 


TAKE  CHANCES ! 

Bur  no  Incubator  aud  pay  for  It  before 
giving  It  a  trial.  The  firm  who  will  not 
sell  on  trial  have  no  faith  in  their 
machines.  We  sell  the  celebrated  PREMIER 
INCUBATOR  ON  TRIAL.  Also  sole  manu- 
facturers  of  ISiinpHeltj  •  Ctttiiloguc 
and  Poultry  Helps*  5c. 

Hula  Incubator  Co.,  60  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City, Del. 


A  Lame  Horse 

is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  is  better  not 
to  have  a  lame  horse. 

Tuttle’s 
Elixir 

cure*  perineiiently  nil  form*  of  lamenoM, 
curb*.  HplIntH,  Knniln*,  thriifth,  Ac.  Equally 
good  for  internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneu¬ 
monia,  distemper,  <fec.  Gun  run  teed  to  cure. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 
T uttle’s  Family  Elixir  in  the  household  cures 
rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  Ac.,  and  kills  all  pain  instant¬ 
ly.  Our  100-page  book  Veterinary  Experience — FREE. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs,  none  genuine  hut  Tuttles. 


When 


are 

High 


Begin  to  feed  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powder  to  your 
flock  early  in  the  fall  and  your 
hens  will  coin  money  for  you 
during  fall  and  winter  months 
when  eggs  are  high.  It  makes 
hens  healthy  and  makes 
them  lay  abundantly. 

SHERIDAN’S 
Condition  Powder 

Used  and  endorsed  by  prosperous 
poultry  raisers  for  over  30  years. 

Sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers.  If 
you  cau’t  get  itwesend  one  pack.  2dc;  five, 

*1.  A  two-lb.  can,  $1  20.  six,  $5  Express 
paid.  Sample  Poultry  Paper  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

F^e.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Fleming’^ 

- 


Trade  Mar’;. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no  < 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
I  readorsof  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  HI. 


THB  IMFXOY1D 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatohes  Chickens  by  Steam,  absolutely 
self- regulating.  Th.  simplest,  met 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrit-claa.  Hatches 
,  In  the  market.  Circulars  FKEJL 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILh. 


DOOM 

tOD** 


AT  THE  TOP 


Recognizing 
that  there  was 
-“room  at  the 

top,  ”  we  have  issued  not  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  the 

_  20th  Century  Poultry  Book. 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  thought  on  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  through  all 
its  changes,  to  the  market  No  subject 
r  missed.  Written  from  practical  experience. 
IHll ^  The  world  renowned  Reliable 

bat  ors  and  Brooders,  used  all  over  the  IT.  S.  and  in  51  foreign 
countries,  receive  deserved  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B  101  Quincy,  Ill. 


EASY  EGC  MONEY 

A  man  can  easily  make  money  selling  eggs  if  he  can  but  get  the  eggs* 
He  cau  get  the  eggs  mi  re— twice  as  many,  if  he  will  feed  his  hen. 
on  Green  Cut  Bone.  No  better  way  to  prepare  it  thau  with 

GREEN  BONE 


ADAM’S 


CUTTER 

It  cuts  on  the  shear  plate  principle.  Takes  off 
a  fine  ribbon  like  piece,  easily  consumed  by  the 
chicks  or  fowls.  No  sharp  splinters  to  injure  throat.  I 
Turns  easily.  Only  ball-bearing  cutter  made.  For  hand  or  power* 
Catalogue  No. S3  free.  W •  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  III. 

DOUBLE  THE  PROFI1 

i  . 1  . . ...  hnnp  in  « fAr  1  r  — r— '  .  


be  secured  from  hens  In  winter  if 
>erly  fed.  Green  Cut  Bone  is  the 
egg  producing  food  winter  ,  //.i4g 

lmmer.  Nothing  equals  the  - 

INDY  6"W 

>reparing  bone.  Cut  pieces  so 
chicks  or  mature  fowls  can. 
t  eai.ll}'  and  without  danger  or 
ing.  Hand  and  power  ombined,— * 

3th.  Turn  easy— cut  fast.  Catalogue  and  prices  free 
atton  &  Osborne,  Box  13,  Erie,  Penna 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  K.  I. 

Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  wrinkles;  all  red’d. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkin,  Friendship, N.Y 

Chester  Swine,  Collie  Dogs,  Fancy 

Poultry  and  Pigeons.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 

Jerseys — St.  Lambert  and  Combina¬ 
tion— for  SALK— Four  Cows  seven  Heifers,  s  x- 
teen  Bulls  8.  E.  N1VIN,  Landinburg,  Pa. 

POLAND-CIIINA  AND  LARGE  ENGLISH 
Bkhkshikes.  all  ages,  pairs  not  akin;  strictly  flrst- 
class  stock.  Price.  *3  and  upwards. 

W.  A.  LOTUERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


Dorset  Rams  for 

Stock  Farm,  Albany,  Vt. 


Sale.  —  Maplemont 


Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  from  dams  having  un¬ 
usual  records.  Supt.  Mahion  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

SHROPSHIFtES. 

Rams  from  $15  up.  Also,  Lambs  of  either  sex.  A 
numoer  of  choice  Ewes  bred  to  the  only  prize  Ram 
from  New  York  State  at  the  Syracuse  Fair. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 


at  a  sacrifice.  Ten  choice 
Yearling  Ewes,  two  Ram 
Lambs.  For  particulars  address 
W.  A.  BASSETT,  Homestead  Farm  Farmer,  N.Y. 

Hampshire-Down  Sheep  &  Rams  for  Sale 

Polled  Durham  C  a  1 1 1  e  yoK£k' 

All  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  GOKDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 

OeKOL’S  BUTTER  BOY  SiKiiS 

DeKol,  and  Royal  Paul  No.  22979,  combiningthe  biood 
of  Pauline  Paul,  Pietertje  2nd,  Kontingen  Van 
Friesland  5th  and  DeKol  in  one  sire,  head  our  choice 
herd  of  over  1U0  Holstelns.  Sons  ready  for  service 
and  heavy  milking  cows  bred  to  them  for  sale.  Write 
now  to  DKLLHURST  FARMS,  MENTOR,  OHIO. 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calf, 

four  mon'hs  old,  large,  extra  yellow  skin,  dam  heavy 
milker.  No  one  makes  a  mistake  getting  this  fellow, 
price.  $50  f.  o.  b.  or  would  exchange  for  Berkshire 
or  Chester  White  Pigs.  WHITE  OAK  RIDGE 
STOCK  FARM,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
toitter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Batter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  8t..  Pltttbnrgh.  Pa. 

SPEGIAL  BARGAINS  SWINE  for  next  30 

days.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  grow'hy  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CUAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboio,  N.  Y 


Hogs  ire  Higher 


They  are  going  up  daily. 

■  b 


Get  ready 
for  the  boom  by  breeding  now.  We 
send  a  sample  pair  of  our 

FAMOUS  0.1.  C.  HOGS 

ON  TIME. 

and  allow  you  agency  if  you  write 
promptly.  TWO  of  these  famous  hogs 
weighed  2,80B  lbs.  VV ri te  to-day. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

135  Grand  Arcade  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

S  hoop — Oxfords,  Shropshire*  .South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg»— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites, Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

Ik  HOLMES.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Four  Cheshire  Sows 

from  our  prize  herd  10  to  Vi  months  old,  two  of  them 
to  farrow  this  month.  Price.  $15  to  $13. 

K.  U.  BUTTON,  Cottons.  N.Y. 

POULTRY  FOR  1900\ 

■  llow  to  make  It  pay  bet¬ 

ter  than  ever,  the  contents  of  our  uew  POULTRY  GUIDE. 

Tells  a  thousand  things  every  hen  owner  should  know. 

Treats  the  whole  subject.  180  new  and  original  illus¬ 
trations,  recipes,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Worth  $25,1 
but  sent  tor  only  15  cent  ft  to  puy  pofttuge. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR.,  BOX  66.  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
,  ..  .  —  64-page  book  FKKE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  K.  I. 


LOTS  OF  EGOS  means  lots  of  money. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  poultry  business.  Cut  flue,  lust  und  easy. 
Mann’s  Clover  Cutters,  Granite  Crystal  Grit  and  Sw inning  >  ced  l  rny s .  make  the 
business  protltable.  Catalogue  free.  F.  \V.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MIL!  OKU,  MASS. 


JA  A  CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

S  M  ■  —  Remedy  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  is  death  to  Worms.  *1  FackaS® 

I  ^rl  enough  for  50  Hogs.  Will  refund  you  the  $1  if  HfaUB.  Dlr®ct^“ ./narkaHe 

each  package.  This  is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will l  save ^y«u,r  begs  and  oWckens.  Order  ll^pac^ag 
W  You  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  8CIKNTIFIC  REMEDY  t/O.,  iNa  » 
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SKIN  ERUPTIONS  ON  A  HORSE. 

I  have  a  horse  nine  years  old,  afflicted 
with  excessive  itching,  gnawing  himself 
severely.  Little  bunches  the  size  of  a 
pea  cover  his  shoulders,  neck,  etc.  Ho 
was  treated  by  a  farrier  for  two  months 
without  avail.  What  shall  I  do  for  him? 

Wilson,  N.  Y.  w.  o.  r. 

The  general  condition  of  the  horse, 
together  with  the  feed  and  the  reme¬ 
dies  already  given  (if  known)  should 
have  been  stated,  as  they  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
course  of  treatment  to  be  advised.  Give 
the  following  powder  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  and  continue  until  the  bowels  move 
quite  freely:  Glauber  salts,  four  ounces; 
gentian,  one  tablespoonful,  and  nux 
vomica,  one  teaspoonful.  The  salts  may 
be  pulverized,  and  the  powder  fed  in  the 
feed,  if  the  horse  will  eat  it;  otherwise, 
dissolve  in  one  pint  warm  water,  and 
give  by  drenching.  After  the  bowels 
have  been  moved,  give  one  tablespoonful 
Fowler’s  solut.on  of  arsenic  in  his  feed 
twice  daily,  and  continue  for  several 
weeks,  if  necessary.  Repeat  the  course 
of  salts,  gentian  and  nux  vomica  in  two 
to  three  weeks. 

Feed  a  laxative  diet,  to  keep  the 
bowels  open.  The  grain  ration  should 
consist  mainly  of  oats  and  bran,  with 
little  or  no  corn  or  other  heating  grains. 
Oats  morning  and  noon,  with  a  bran 
mash  at  night,  would  be  excellent.  A 
daily  ration  of  roots,  potatoes,  or  apples 
could  be  given  to  advantage,  unless  the 
bowels  become  too  loose,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  omitted.  To  relieve  the 
itching  sponge  over  with  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  cooking  soda.  If  sores  occur,  use 
iodine  ointment.  Thorough  daily  groom¬ 
ing  is  very  desirable.  If  this  course  of 
treatment  fail  to  relieve  the  horse,  write 
again,  describing  fully  the  condition, 
symptoms  and  feed,  referring  to  this 
page.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


THOSE  KENTUCKY  PIGS. 

We  are  now,  October  1,  furnishing  to 
the  local  butcher  April  pigs,  grown  and 
fattened  on  scientific  principles.  From 
the  time  they  could  crack  corn  they 
had  the  run  of  a  Blue  grass  and  clover 
lot,  in  which  were  the  remains  of  an  old 
apple  orchard.  A  little  corn  was  fed  to 
them  morning  and  night,  one  ear  each 
at  each  feed,  until  the  apples  began  to 
fall  in  July,  after  which  a  few  ears  of 
corn  were  shelled  to  them  every  morn¬ 
ing,  when  they  were  counted,  and  their 
backs  rubbed  with  the  cobs  to  keep 
them  gentle.  September  1  they  were 
turned  on  cow  peas.  The  gilts  for 
breeding  have  been  selected  from  them, 
and  the  remainder  sold  for  $4.50  per 
head. 

They  are  fat  and  nice,  please  the 
butcher,  and  please  his  customers.  They 
weigh  100  pounds,  and  cut  out  as  solid 
as  corn-fed  hogs.  Except  the  little  corn 
fed  them  when  they  were  pigs,  these 
have  gathered  their  own  feed,  and  have 
been  no  trouble  to  any  one.  The  gilts 
will  make  their  living  from  the  remains 
of  the  pea  patch  until  November,  when 
we  shall  turn  them  into  a  larger  en¬ 
closure  prepared  for  them,  where  there 
are  clover,  Blue  grass,  cow  peas,  Win¬ 
ter  oats,  acorns,  and  artichokes.  They 
will  sleep  in  the  leaves  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  or  hard  freezing  weather,  when 
they  will  be  let  into  the  lots,  and  clean 
dry  beds  made  for  them  in  the  sow 
nests,  where  they  were  farrowed.  To 
make  these,  a  ridge  pole  six  feet  long  is 
set  on  posts  four  feet  high,  pointing 
north  and  south;  against  this  is  set  up 
bits  of  plank,  slabs,  rails  or  rubbish, 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  on  this  is 
spaded  dirt  until  all  is  covered  except 
the  south  end,  and  a  ditch  is  made 
around  the  building  so  t)  at  the  floor 
will  always  be  dry,  and  enough  rain 
will  sift  through  the  roof  to  keep  down 
the  dust.  One  lot  and  one  nest  is  given 
to  each  sow  at  farrowing  time. 

A  little  corn  is  given  to  the  gilts  in 
hard  weather.  The  feed  of  the  sows  is 
supplemented  a  little,  when  necessary, 
towards  Spring.  Sows  and  pigs  are 


well  cared  for,  and  pigs  fed  a  little  un¬ 
til  able  to  gather  their  own  living,  is 
all  that  is  needed.  A  gilt  will  give  five 
pigs  in  April.  One  of  them  will  replace 
the  dam,  four  at  $4.50  will  bring  $18. 
The  sow  will  weigh  300  pounds  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  at  $3.50,  making  $10.50,  or  $28.50 
for  each  gilt  kept  over  and  nicely  han- 
’dled.  But  don’t  try  too  many  of  them. 

Kentucky.  j.  a.  m’kee. 


SCRAPS. 

Steer  calves,  if  six  months  old  and  in 
good  condition,  sell  readily  for  $20.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  now  making  some  money  on  stock. 

Lakin,  Kan.  g.  g.  b. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  the  Wy¬ 
oming  wool  clip  for  this  year  will  be  about 
12,000,000  pounds.  The  lamb  crop  is  about 
25  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

Wallace’s  Farmer  states  that  this  year 
the  calf  crop  on  the  prairies  is  20  per  cent 
less  than  usual.  This  is  due  mainly  to  a 
mysterious  disease  known  as  calf  cholera. 

The  Western  Agriculturist  says  that 
sheep  should  never  be  pastured  on  a  Tim¬ 
othy  meadow  unless  it  is  intended  to  be 
plowed,  as  they  bite  so  closely  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  vitality  of  the  roots. 

Secretary  Coburn,  of  Kansas,  says 
that  the  cows  of  that  State  produced  43,- 
757,769  pounds  of  butter  last  year.  That 
is  certainly  a  large  amount,  but  still  not 
enough  to  butter  all  the  bread  that  could 
be  made  from  the  Kansas  wheat  crop. 

The  Hay  Trade  Journal  says  that 
American  horses  stand  the  climate  of  the 
Philippines  very  well.  Of  the  S3  horses 
that  Capt.  Wheeler,  of  the  Fourth  Cav¬ 
alry  took  over  with  him,  only  three  have 
died,  after  months  of  service,  and  most  of 
them  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  horses 
for  breeding  purposes.  Two  of  her  repre¬ 
sentative  horsemen  have  recently  been 
sent  to  this  country  to  visit  the  leading 
horse  farms  and  make  purchases. 

The  Kansas  City  Telegram  states  that 
Mr.  J.  G.  Stofer,  of  Formosa,  Kans.,  bought 
200  800-pound  steers  last  November  at  $3.50 
per  100  pounds,  delivered.  When  he  sold 
them  recently,  they  averaged  1,250  pounds, 
and  brought  $5.50  per  100  pounds,  making  a 
gain  of  450  pounds  per  head,  and  $2.30  per 
100  pounds. 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  mentions  a  unique 
method  used  by  the  Illinois  Dairy  Union 
to  discover  violators  of  the  Oleomar¬ 
garine  law.  Little  tin  boxes  are  sent  to 
dealers  and  consumers,  with  request  to 
forward  to  the  Union  samples  of  any  sus¬ 
pected  butter,  giving  full  particulars  as  to 
where  purchased,  etc.  The  output  of  oleo 
for  the  year  ending  June  30  was  over  30,- 
000,000  pounds  greater  than  for  the  previous 
year. 

It  is  reported  that  poultry  buyers  are 
making  a  canvass  of  western  Kentucky, 
buying  all  kinds  of  poultry.  At  Metropo¬ 
lis,  Ill.,  a  pasture  of  75  acres  has  been  rent¬ 
ed,  where  the  poultry  will  be  herded.  It 
is  reported  that  10,000  geese  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  farm,  and  20,000  turkeys 
will  follow.  Many  of  the  geese  were  pur¬ 
chased  along  the  river,  and  driven  by  men 
in  skiffs,  the  geese  swimming  along  in 
great  flocks,  making  an  average  rate  of 
speed  at  a  day’s  journey. 

The  Butchers’  Advocate  states  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  this  country  used  nearly  65,- 
000,000  pounds  of  goatskins  last  year.  At 
the  average  of  four  pounds  each,  this  rep¬ 
resents  the  slaughter  of  about  16,000,000 
goats  and  kids.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  im¬ 
ported,  and  prices  range  from  25  to  30 
cents  or  more  per  pound.  It  is  suggested 
that  goat  raising  might  become  a  profitable 
industry  for  the  United  States,  as  we  have 
plenty  of  land  suited  to  this,  and  goats 
may  be  handled  about  the  same  as  sheep. 

The  National  Frovisioner  says  that  the 
nervous  agitation  and  overheating  in  ship¬ 
ping  live  cattle  often  seriously  damage  the 
juices  and  general  quality  of  beef.  Cattle 
slaughtered  immediately  after  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  long  journey  on  the  cars  show 
the  effect  of  this  very  clearly.  Any  ex¬ 
perienced  wholesale  butcher  can  detect  the 
darkish  bloodshot  flesh  of  angered  and 
worried  beef.  Quiet  beef  has  an  enhanced 
value,  and  all  possible  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  long  journeys  as  comfortable  as 
possible  for  cattle. 

Ensilage  Experience.— I  have  had  a 
little  experience  in  feeding  ensilage  to  sup¬ 
plement  short  pasturage,  and  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  a  very  economical 
way,  if  not  the  most  economical  way,  of 
helping  out  the  pasture.  I  feed  clover  hay 
with  ensilage  in  Winter,  and  am  fortunate 
in  having  a  quantity  carried  over  from 
last  year.  The  clover  all  winterkilled  here 
last  Winter.  I  have  never  discovered  that 
ensilage  was  injured  by  freezing,  though 
I  have  not  made  any  special  effort  to  look 
after  that  point.  h.  b.  gurler. 

Illinois. 


WANTED— AGENTS  FOR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

During  the  next  six  months — in  conjunction  with  the 
introduction  of  the  improved  “NEW  CENTURY”  De 
Laval  Cream  Separators — we  shall  thoroughly  reorganize 
our  system  of  Dairy  or  “  Baby  ”  separator  local  agencies. 
Out  of  2,000  existing  agencies  and  sub-agencies  1,500  will 
be  changed,  and  as  many  additional  new  ones  created. 
1900  promises  to  be  the  greatest  of  separator  years. 
Centrifugal  separation  and  clarification  must  soon  become 
universal.  Machines  may  be  sold  in  every  township. 
The  conceded  superiority  of  the  “  Alpha  ”  De  Laval  ma¬ 
chines  should  give  them  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade. 
But  live  aggressive  agents  are  equally  essential  to  getting 
it.  We  have  the  machines  and  require  more  good  agents. 
Successful  separator  agents  are  confined  to  no  particular 
class.  Applications  should  give  full  details. 


Mention  This  JPaper  In  Writing . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Tor  #  /ICO  ntr  AM  rvr  -terrible  eniamlty.  The  tip  or  a  hoin 
*  *  **“  Um  /UV  “  “  often  does  it  in  tying  up  cattle.  Cut  off 

the  horns  quickly  and  n  KTUfiD  M  nun  CutH  on  four 

humanely  with  the  *+ey3tlOn*S  1/Cfll/nfVlfVU  Knife  sides,  noerush- 

ingor  tearing.  Highest  Award  World’.  Fair.  FULLY  GUARANTEED.  Write 
at  once  for  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc.  A.  C.  BBOSIMS.  rncUBAMVU  !  c .  F  N  N  . 


Can’t  Be  Burst. 

1 1  ammer  the  bowl  of  a 
Sharpies  Farm  Sep¬ 
arator  flat  on  an  anvil 
with  a  sledge,  and  if  you 
break  it  we  will  pay  for 
it.  Can't  do  it  with  any 
other  separator.  Other 
separators  may  hurst  and 
kill  people ;  they  have 
done  it.  A  Sharpies  never 
did  nor  never  will.  It  is  built  good  all 
over — Everywhere  the  best  that  it  ean  be 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co  ,  PM.  SHARPLES 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


DR.  LEAVITT'S 
Dcrvble  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— 


Newton’s  pAWTTli' 

Improved  wUYT  Hh 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

GATTLE  STANCHION. 

i’he  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in- 
rented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  dead.  Illus- 
traced  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  KOBKKT80N, 

Fore8tvllle.  Conn. 


Make  More  Butter. 


_ _  ___  pi 

at  least  $10  a  year.  Others 
are  doing  it  who  use 

The  Kneeland 
Omega  Cream  Separator. 

Easiest  running,  least  cost  to 
buy  and  for  repairs,  simple, 
durable,  perfect.  Sold  under 
a  positivo  guarantee  to 
bo  as  claimed  or  your 
money  back.  That’s 
fair  enough.  Agents 
wanted  where  wo  have 
none.  Free  book,  “Good 
Butter,  and  How  to  Make  It,”  to  every¬ 
one  who  writes  for  it.  Address, 


The  Kneeland  Crystal  Creamery  Co*. 
28  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


IORE  BUTTER.. 


Ni 

and  better  butter  is  wliateverycow 
ownerdesires.  This  demands  some¬ 
thing  better  in  the  dairy  than  the  old 
inilk  pan  or  the  modern  creamery.  W« 
it  in  our  improved  patent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator. 

Centrifugal  Separators  cost  too  much  money  and 
require  too  much  machinery.  This  costa  less  than 
the  interest  on  the  money  and  is  better.  Sepa¬ 
rates  closely  and  leaves  the  cream  In  the  beat 
condition.  Made  In  4  sizes,  from  1  to  15  cows. 
t«  clean  and  ea*y  to  operate, 
durable.  Prices,  $5.00  to  $11.00. 

WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Writs 

special  terms  and  catalogue. 

\QUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

IT  ..  ..  _  ..  IU  ..  ♦  .  ■  M  f  if  ..  V. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
hriftyaud  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

,J.  1>.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOODWARD'S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  11. 
Circular.  Free.  i.  S.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCKPORT.  .Vi. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Oramje  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 

Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFII  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  ami  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  daeket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  Send  for  circulars, 

I).  R.  SPERRY  &  Co..  Batavia.  111. 


The  Business  Hen. 

By  H.  W.  COLLING  WOOD.  Price,  40c 

This  book  deals  with  the  business  side  of  poultry 
keeping,  giving  accurate  accounts  of  the  method 
followed  on  several  piotltable  poultry  farms. 

IT  COVERS  THE  WHOLE  GROUND. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  sells  all  farm  books. 
A  specialty  of  quoting  prices  on  combinations.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  readers  given  free. 
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Humorous. 

One  trouble  with  most  airships  is  a 
defective  flew. — Philadelphia  Record. 

“Well,  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust.”  “Not  much;  the  unjust  steal 
umbrellas.” — Credit  Lost. 

Noaii  was  evidently  in  the  pickling 
business — at  least,  he  filled  the  ark  with 
preserved  pairs. — Tit-Bits. 

The  Father:  “When  I  was  your  age, 
sir,  I  didn’t  have  time  to  spend  my 
nights  running  after  the  girls.”  “Well, 
Dad,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  you  now.” — Life. 

Physician  (giving  advice):  “Lastly, 
McGorry,  don’t  go  to  sleep  on  an  empty 
stomach.”  McGorry  (who  is  ailing): 
“No  danger  av  thot,  Doctor;  oi  always 
slape  on  me  back.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“How  the  trees  groan!”  exclaimed  the 
romantic  maid  as  the  wind  swept 
through  the  orchard.  “No  wonder,” 
chimed  in  the  practical  youth,  “they’re 
full  of  green  apples,  you  know.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

Doctor:  “Well,  my  little  fellow,  you 
nave  got  quite  well  again.  I  was  sure 
that  the  pills  I  left  for  you  would  cure 
you.  How  did  you  take  them — in  water 
or  in  cake?”  Little  Willie:  “Oh,  I  used 
them  in  my  popgun.” — Cincinnati  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Lady:  “What!  Willy  Green,  you  here 
fishing  on  Sunday?  I  shall  tell  your 
father  just  as  soon  as  I  see  him.”  Willy 
Green:  “Well,  you  won’t  have  to  wait 
long.  Here  he  comes  now.  He  has  been 
back  in  me  woods  digging  bait!” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“Oh,  George,  who  opened  the  canary’s 
cage?”  “I  did.  As  you  told  me  a  little 
bird  was  a-whispering  to  you  when  I 
was  naughty,  I  knew  it  must  be  him,  as 
there  was  no  other  little  bird  about,  so  I 
opened  the  cage,  and  the  cat’s  eaten 
him.  That’s  wot  he’s  got  for  telling  on 
me!” — Current  Literature. 

“I  presume,”  said  the  relative  who 
had  removed  to  the  city  long  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  was  now  revisiting  the  old 
home  neighborhood,  “that  that  worth¬ 
less  Jim  Doolittle  went  to  the  dogs  long 
ago?”  “Waal,”  replied  honest  Uncle 
Ezra,  dryly,  “I  s’pose  Jim  done  'his  part, 
but  I’m  kinder  of  the  opinion  that  the 
dogs,  not  appreciatin’  his  company,  ran 
away  before  he  could  get  to  ’em.” — 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

“I  didn’t  like  your  prayer  very  much 
this  morning,”  said  a  fault-finding  dea¬ 
con  to  his  minister.  “What  was  wrong 
with  it?”  “Well,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  too  long,  and  then  I  thought  it  con¬ 
tained  two  or  three  expressions  that 
were  unwarranted.”  “I  am  sorry  it 
meets  with  your  disapproval,  Deacon,” 
the  good  man  responded,  “but  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  prayer  was  not  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you.” — Ohio  State  Journal. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  B  ESI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealen 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
W.  INQERS01.L,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


No  Presents !  No  Premiums ! !  No  Discounts ! ! ! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  ^COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Furmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

1*.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"SOLID  COMFORT”  DRIVING  BIT. 

A  relief  from  the  arbitrary  check  rein.  The  horse, 
though  captive,  is  satisfied— under  perfect  control  is 
content — In  servitude  absolute  is  free.  He  has  liberty 
without  license— joy  without  pam— style  without 
discomfort.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.25.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  D.  H.  NASH,  Millington.  N.  <J. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  OF 

CRUSHED  CORH  TODDOI 

GEO.  S. COMSTOCK, 

MECHAH1CSBURQ  PA. 


Victor  Feed  Mills 

AND  HORSE-POWERS  COMBINED 

For  Grinding  from  12  to  (50  bushels  per  hour  of 
Corn  and  Cob  and  Small  Grain,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  Power  for  Feed  Cutters,  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  12th  Annual  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 

Feed  Mills,  Horse- Powers, 

Sawing  Machines,  Jacks. 

The  J.  H.  McLAIN  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio. 


WHEN  SELECTING  A  CUTTER  OR  SHREDDER, 

we  Invite  you  to  get  a  catalogue  of 

Wilder's  Ensilage  Machinery 

Machines  with  Self-Feed  Tables.  Swivel  or  Straight  Carriers, 
Front-Cut  or  Cylinder  Machines,  Shredders  or  Splitters. 

OUR  PLAN  of  8KLL1NG  will  please  you.  Write  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


GRIND 

YOUR 

GRAIN 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO 


on  a  SMALLEY  Mil, I,. 
Neither  you  nor  your  stock 
will  have  any  fault  to  find. 
Our  mills  have  great  capacity 
combined  with  ease  of  oper¬ 
ating  which  is  simply  i ron- 
derfnl.  Don’t  take  our  word 
for  this— try  one  and  lie 
convinced.  Special  intro¬ 
duction  prices  in  all  new  ter¬ 
ritory.  Catalogue  showing  the 
famous  Smalley  line  complete 
free  if  yon  name  this  paper . 
Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Win, 


unocc  nnuicDc  thrashers 
nuitdc  runcnoi  and  cleaners 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 


PORTABLE  CORN  CRIBS 


Two  styles 
Four  sizes  each. ; 

Adam’s  No.  1  Crib, 
The  best  made. 
Adam’s  No,  2  Crib  1 
for  One  Cent  per  ( 
bushel.  Ask  your  < 
dealer  for  them  or  . 
write 

W.  J.  ADAM,  | 


Cheap  and  Convenient,  joliet,  ills 


HAVE  YOU  A  SILO? 

Then  you  will  need 
ensilage  machinery. 

The  Ross 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

is  unsurpassed  in  quality,  ca¬ 
pacity,  durability  and  ease  of 
operation.  Doubles  the 
a  corn  crop.  Catalog  No, 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.  Springfield,  0. 


Dick’s  Catters 

Cut  Faster  and  Finer 
than  all  others. 

This  is  not 
first  split  a 
one  set  of 
knives 
and  then 
cut  it  off 
with  another  set. 

It  thus  makes 
FINE  SOFT 
FEED 

easy  to  masti¬ 
cate  and  digest. 

MAKE  THE  BEST  ENSILAGE 

because  bein^r  liner  it  packs  more  firmly,  excludes  more 
air.  ferments  less  and  is  consequently  sweeterand  more 
palatable.  Made  in  many  alzca  for  hand  and  power. 
Power  machines  equipped  with  any  desired  length  of  carrier.  Cut 
any  length.  Safe,  f'a«t  and  efficient,  strong,  durableand 
la«fltiir*  Ask  vour  dealer  for  Dick’s,  and  send  to  ns  for  catalogue. 

DICK’S  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS.  Box  27.  Canton.  0. 


350  BU.  A  DAY 

with  the  Wolverine  No.  805  Mill.  Grind*, 
more  per  hour  with  less  power  than  any  other  mill 
on  earth  because  Crusher  and  Grinder  run  on  separ¬ 
ate  shafts,  releiving  all  friction.  Grinds  ear  corn 
and  all  otner  grains  fine  or  coarse, for  feed  or  fam¬ 
ily  use.  Automatic  adjustable  shake  feed.  Burrs, 
open  and  let  nails  and  hard  substance  through. 

DD IQ C  without  Cob  Crusher  for  grinding  small  gtain 

^  With  Cob  Crusher  for  grinding  ear  corn,  and 

small  grain,  Elevators  extra.  Mill  can  be  ordered  without 

Cob  Crusher  and  Crusher  ordered  any  time,  is  easily  attached. 
Made  in  3  sizes  for  2  to  15  h.  p.  We  know  what  all  mills  will  do, 
and  the  Wolverine  will  grind  more  than  anybelt  mill  made. 

WE  STAKE  our  rePutati©n  and  money  by  offering  to  ship  you  this 
mill  in  competition  with  all  others.  If  it  don’t  do  more 
and  better  work  and  isn’t  the  bent  made  mill  and  the  bigrgcftt 
barjr  a  In  you  ever  saw  return  it  at  our  expense.  Don’t  buy  an 
experiment.  Our  line  represents  66  years’  experience. 

SWEEP  GRINDERS  ’>h,.(d8-  .No- ■ 2  Bal1  ®<ariu8  haa  25.lD‘  burrV 

,  -  ,  .  _  ...  ■  No.  3,  36  in.  burrs.  Geared  mill  of  new  pat¬ 

tern  :  ball  bearing,  a  rapid  grinder.  Price  $14.50  and  up. 

CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS  63,eile3  and  combination,  for  hard 

,  and  power ;  largest  cuts  ton  in  5mm. 

P  Q  \1 /  pne  l-h  Tread,  with  governor,  $58 ;  2-h  $77 ;  3-h  $103. 
rUff  Cnp  2-h  Sw’p  $24.90 ;  4-h  $34.75 ;  6-h  $36.95 ;  8-h$51.2o 

A  full  line  Feed  Cookern.  Bobu,  Cutter*,  Blanket's 
R  obeft*  II  nr  no***.  Send  for  FKKK  fall  catalog  giving  latest  prices 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  0-16.  Chicago,  III. 


CATTLE  ^  HOGS 

and  all  kinds  of  live  stock  will  produce 
better  results  If  fed  ground  feed  The 
small  pig  and  the  dairy  cow  need  it  es¬ 
pecially.  The  best  way  to  prepare  ground 
feed  is 

>  Kelly  Duplex 

I  ,//[j(iri  tiding  Mill.  It  just  grinds  any- 
sfet/  8 thing— ear  corn,  cob,  husk  and  all, 
|I  cotton  seed  and  all  small  grains, 
-AjSitigle  or  mixed.  Makes  course, 
— J  m.-dlu m  or  fine  feed  Takes  little 


power,  grinds  last.  Strong,  well  made  of  good  material 
and  last  Indefinitely.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  3? 

The  0.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Co.,  Iowa  City,  la.  &  Springfield,  0. 


Banner 


Cutters 


GUT  BEETS, 
MANGELS, 

Turnips,  Carrots, 

and  all  other  roots  and  | 
vegetables  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  CUT  FINE. 

Choking 
Impossible. 

Run  easy,  have  self  feeder, 
separate  dirt  from  cut  feed,  f 
Five  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
O.  E.  TIIOjrPSON  ic  SONS, 
Ypailnti i i,  .Hick. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  makers 
in  tile  world.  Catalogue  free. 


THE  "LESLIE’’  LINE 

OF  FODDER  AND  ENSILAGE 
SHREDDERS  and  CUTTERS 


is  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  people  who  want  a  combined 
machine  that  really  combines*  A  ahredder  that  will 
ahred — not  chew,  bruise  and  haggle  the  feed—  and  a  euttCl* 
that  will  cut.  The  nhredder  head  in  the  machine  and  the 
cutter  head  lying  on  the  floor  are  Interchangeable,  aud 
either  or  both  are  supplied  as  ordered.  This  is  the  only  true  shred¬ 
der  made  requiring  only  low  speed.  Equipped  with  any 
length  of  straight  or  angle  carrier  to  order.  Remember  that 
thin  machine  covert*  the  whole  Held  ot*  cutting  and 
fhreddlng.  Write  us  for  circulars,  testimonials,  Ac.  * 

4f.  Albans  F oundty  Co.  St.  Albans,  Vi. 


F.  L.  MAINK,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 


CHARTER  GASOLIHE  ENG  I  HE 


Any  Plaoe 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationariee,  Portable*, 
Engine*  and  Putnpe. 

8tate  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26 ,  Sterling ,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co. ,  118  West  W ater  St.,  Sy  racuse.N.  Y . 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Battle  Creek 
Wood  Saws.  More  money  can  b( 
made  with  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  yon  can 
buy.  SLLF  FEED  ORAG  SAWS-5  SUES. 
Circular  or  cutott.lOsizes;  also  Unit¬ 
ing  or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  line  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 

Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  \Yln. 


UfCI  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


THE  CHALLENGE  PUMP 

And  WATER  PURIFIER 

Is  the  cheapest,  simplest  and  most  dur¬ 
able  made.  No  freezing,  no  tubing  or 
valves,  no  getting  out  of  order.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  bad  water  good  In  a 
few  days  or  money  refunded.  Pre¬ 
vents  typhoid  fever  and  malaria.  The 
same  number  of  turns  of  handle  when 
old  draws  the  same  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  as  when  new.  Write  us  for  prices 
and  circulars.  LOPElt  BROS.,  Mfrs., 
Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  DRAIN  I,  AND  PROFIT  ADD  T, 
On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  Is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  Is.seDt  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


ANTI -TRUST  PRICES 

Road  Carts  $8.35.  Road  Wagons  $20-50,  Top 
Buggies$29.75,Pbaeton8$46.50.Surreys$47  50, 
Spring  Wagons  $30-50,  Harness  $3.75,  Saddles 
S2.25,  Bicycles  $  I  6. 45,  Cutters  $  1  3-95,  8ewing 
Machines  $  I  2.60.  Stoves  $3. 75.  Direct  From 
Factory  to  User.  EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE.  ITS  FREE. 
Gonsumers  Carriage  3c  Mfg.  Co. 
269-271  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ISA  FACT 

that  the  beat  results  in  feeding  stock 
of  any  kind  are  attained  with  ground 
feed.  To  grind  feed  most  success¬ 
fully  requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mills. 

They  have  largest  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  [>ower. 
Crush  and  grind  corn,  husk  cob 
and  all,  and  all  smallgrain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 
plates.  Free— Catalog  R. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio* 
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For 


Steam 


ami 


Horse 


Power 


BOWSHER  MILLS 

(■•14  with  *r  with**,  Kl*v*t*r.) 


>  opera 

LICHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  In  T  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


burrIItone  FEED  MILLS 

We  oiler  you  the  best  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  50  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  compli* 
and  fastest  grinding 
yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Address, 

D.  II A  UKISON, 
llnvcn, Conn. 
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IS  THE  HONEY  BEE  A  BENEFACTOR  ? 


HE  MAKES  FRUIT  CROPS  POSSIBLE. 

How  He  Does  It.  His  Tools. 

1.  Can  any  one  give  actual  experience  as  to  the  benefit 
of  bees  in  producing  or  increasing  a  crop  of  fruit?  2.  If 
bees  are  beneficial,  why  do  not  more  farmers  keep  them? 

Vineland,  N.  J.  a.  w.  o. 

BEES  AND  SPRAYING. — Beekeepers  and  fruit 
growers  are  slowly  realizing  how  intimately  con¬ 
nected  .their  interests  are.  Fruit  growers  long  con¬ 
tended  that  the  honey  bee  sometimes  made  great 
havoc  among  tender-skinned  fruits,  like  the  grape, 
by  biting  through  the  skin  and  sucking  out  the  juice; 
in  some  cases  efforts  were  made  to  legislate  the  bees 
out  of  a  community,  as  a  public  nuisance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  beekeeper  stoutly  contended  that  his 
bees  were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  proper  cross¬ 
fertilization  of  the  blossoms  to  ensure  a  crop  of  fruit, 
and  that  the  fruit  growers  often  killed  their  friends — 
the  bees — by  spraying  the  trees  during  the  blooming 
period.  Numerous  discussions  'have  taken  place  upon 
these  points  at  issue.  At  the  present  time,  the  bees 
have  not  only  been  vindicated,  but  in  the  future  in¬ 
telligent  fruit  growers  will  generally  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  more  indebted  to  the  beekeepers  than  the 
latter  are  to  the  fruit  growers,  for  the  amount  of 
honey  that  the  bees  secure  from  fruit  blossoms  comes 
far  short  of  equaling  in  value  that  part  of  the  fruit 
crop  which,  many  accurate  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  indicate,  is  due  to  the  complete  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  blossoms  by  bees. 

WHAT  BEES  DO. — Several  years  ago,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook  found  that  “trees  examined  in  May  while  in 
bloom,  showed  20  bees  to  one  of  other  kinds  of  'in¬ 
sects.  On  a  rather  cold  day,  such  as  is  likely  to  occur 
in  time  of  fruit  bloom,  hundreds  of  honey  bees  were 
found  at  work  on  the  apple  bloom,  while  almost  no 
other  insects  were  to  be  seen.”  He  then  gives  a 
table  showing  that  apple,  crab  apple,  pear  and  cherry 
blossoms  protected  from  the  visits  of  bees  produced 
little  or  no  fruit,  while  unprotected  blossoms  on  the 
same  trees  produced,  at  the  same  time,  fair  to  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  In  an  extensive  study  of  the  pollina¬ 
tion  of  pear  flowers,  recently  made  by  M.  B.  Waite, 
he  found  that  about  50  kinds  of  insects  visited  the 
pear  flowers,  and  that  “the  common  honey  bee  is  the 
most  regular  and  important  abundant  visitor,  and 
probably  does  more  good  than  any  other  species.” 
His  studies  led  him  to  conclude  that  “many  of  the 
common  varieties  of  pears  require  cross-pollination, 
being  partially  or  wholly  incapable  of  setting  fruit 
when  limited  to  theii  own  pollen;  and  that  bees  and 
other  insects  are  the  agents  for  the  transportation  of 
pollen.”  These  facts  led  Mr.  Waite  to  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  practical  suggestion:  “Be  sure  that  there  are 
sufficient  bees  in  the  neighborhood,  or  within  two 
or  three  miles,  properly  to  visit  the  blossoms.  When 
feasible,  endeavor  to  favor  insect  visits  to  the  blos¬ 
soms  by  selecting  sheltered  situations,  or  by  plant¬ 
ing  windbreaks.”  To  the  unprejudiced  mind  there 
can  no  longer  be  any  question  as  to  the  fact  that  bees 
are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  production  of  a  crop 
of  fruit. 

POISONING;  DAMAGING  FRUIT.— In  regard  to 
danger  of  poisoning  bees  by  spraying  trees  with 
poison  when  they  are  in  bloom,  it  has  been  definitely 
shown  by  careful  entomological  and  chemical  tests 
that  honey  bees  are  thus  killed,  and  furthermore  that 
the  bees  may  take  the  poison  back  to  their  homes  and 
poison  the  young  developing  brood  which  they  feed 
in  the  hive.  Every  fruit  grower  should  make  it  a 
rule,  never  to  be  broken,  that  no  fruit-bearing  plants 
are  to  be  sprayed  with  poison  during  the  blossoming 
period.  We  believe  that  there  ‘is  no  excuse  for  spray¬ 
ing  at  this  time,  because,  in  our  opinion,  one  can 


spray  more  effectively  just  before  and  just  after  the 
trees  bloom. 

In  regard  to  the  assertion  that  bees  puncture  ten- 


Honey-bee  gathering  A.nd 

Fertilizing 


THE  WORKER  BEE  AND  HIS  TOOLS.  Fig.  273. 

The  bee  carries  a  wonderful  collection  of  tools  with 
him,  as  shown  by  the  pictures  above.  The  raspberry 
flower,  much  enlarged,  shows  how  he  performs  cross¬ 
fertilization  by  means  of  the  pollen  carried  in  the  minia¬ 
ture  baskets  of  the  hind  leg.  Hind  legs,  front  legs  and 
head  are  all  used  in  collecting  bee  bread  and  nectar. 


der  fruits  and  suck  out  the  juices,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 


few  years  ago,  carried  on  some  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments,  using  every  conceivable  device  to  induce  the 
bees  to  puncture  grape  skins,  with  the  result  that  in 
no  case  did  the  bees  ever  puncture  the  tenderest¬ 
skinned  variety.  Further,  close  observations  and  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  wasps  bite  open 
tender  fruits,  birds  peck  them,  they  crack  under  the 
action  of  sun  and  rains,  and  hail  sometimes  cuts 
them,  the  bees  only  coming  in  afterward  to  save  the 
wasting  juices  of  the  injured  fruits. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  concrete,  specific  cases 
wherein  any  one  has  been  able  to  compute  the  actual 
amount  of  practical  benefit,  'in  increased  fruit  and 
seed  production,  on  account  of  more  thorough  cross- 
pollination  by  bees.  Mr.  Frank  Benton,  the  bee  ex¬ 
pert  at  Washington,  has  kindly  cited  the  following 
data  on  this  point. 

SOME  DIRECT  PROOF.— In  Langstroth  on  the 
Honey  Bee,  it  is  stated  that,  “A  large  fruit  grower 
told  us  that  his  cherries  were  a  very  uncertain  crop, 
a  cold  northeast  storm  frequently  prevailing  when 
they  were  in  blossom.  He  had  noticed  that,  if  the 
sun  shone  out  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  bees  secured 
him  a  crop!”  Root  says,  in  his  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture:  “A  few  years  ago  the  people  in  some  part  of 
Massachusetts  got  an  idea  that  the  bees,  which  were 
kept  there  in  large  numbers,  were  prejudicial  to  the 
fruit;  after  some  controversy,  the  bees  were  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  town.  In  a  year  or  two  they  found 
the  fruit  not  only  no  better,  but  decidedly  the  re¬ 
verse;  for  the  trees  blossomed  profusely,  but  bore  no 
crops.  By  a  unanimous  request  our  friend  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  return  with  his  bees,  and  since  then  the 
trees  have  not  only  blossomed,  but  have  borne  fruit 
in  profusion.”  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  editor  of  the  British 
Bee  Journal,  has  recently  said:  “It  is  useless  increas¬ 
ing  the  area  under  fruit  cultivation  without  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  number  of  bees  kept.  As 
an  instance,  I  would  mention  Lord  Sudeley’s  fruit 
plantation  in  England.  About  200  acres  of  fruit  trees 
were  first  planted,  and  for  several  years  there  was 
such  poor  success  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
enterprise  Should  not  be  abandoned.  Lord  Sudeley 
was,  however,  advised  to  introduce  bees,  as  it  was 
found  that  not  many  were  kept  in  that  district.  Two 
hundred  colonies,  in  charge  of  a  practical  beekeeper, 
were  introduced,  and  the  result  was  magical.  Thence¬ 
forward  the  trees  bore  fruit  properly,  and  the  former 
failure  was  turned  into  a  success.  Since  then  500 
acres  have  been  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  a  large 
jam  factory  has  been  started  close  by,  both  under¬ 
takings  being  in  a  properous  condition.” 

The  following  case  also  adds  weight:  For  several 
years  the  cherry  crop  of  Yaca  Valley,  California,  had 
not  been  good,  although  it  was  formerly  quite  sure. 
The  partial  or  complete  failures  had  been  attributed 
to  north  winds,  etc.,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  owners, 
these  causes  did  not  sufficiently  account  for  all  the 
cases  of  failure.  It  was  remembered  that,  formerly, 
when  cherry  crops  were  good,  wild  bees  were  very 
plentiful  in  the  valley,  and  hence  it  was  thought  that 
perhaps  the  lack  of  fruit  since  most  of  the  bees 
had  disappeared,  might  have  been  due  to  imperfect 
distribution  of  the  pollen.  To  test  the  matter,  sev¬ 
eral  hives  of  bees  were  placed  in  an  orchard  in  1890. 
The  result  was  striking,  for  the  orchard  bore  a  good 
crop  of  cherries,  while  other  growers  in  the  valley 
who  had  no  bees,  found  their  crops  entire  or  partial 
failures.  In  1891,  one  orchard  had  65  hives  of  bees  in 
it,  and  the  owner  wrote:  “Our  crop  was  good  this 
season,  and  we  attribute  it  to  the  bees.  Since  we 
have  been  keeping  bees  our  cherry  crop  has  been 
much  larger  than  formerly,  while  those  orchards 
nearest  us,  five  miles  from  here,  where  no  bees  are 
kept,  have  produced  light  crops.” 

INTERESTING  OBSERVATIONS.  —  Mr.  Benton 
also  states  that  since  locating  his  apiary  of  about  100 
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colonies  of  bees  at  Berwyn,  Md.,  several  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  say  that  their  fruit  trees  yield  better 
crops.  Strawberry  and  raspberry  plants,  and  peach 
and  plum  trees  set  out  by  Mr.  Benton  are  better  laden 
with  fruit,  he  states,  than  such  similar  plantings 
which  he  lias  observed  a  mile  or  more  distant  from 
his  place,  even  though,  as  is  the  case  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  latter  are  on  much  better  soil  and  have 
equally  as  good  care.  He  believes  the  bees  to  be  the 
factor  producing  the  difference. 

“Continued  rainy  or  cold  weather  may  keep  the 
bees  confined  to  their  hives  much  of  the  time  during 
fruit  bloom,  hence  it  'is  advisable  to  have  them  near 
at  hand,  and  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  orchards,  so  that  even  a  few  hours  of  sunshine 
will  assure  their  making  a  thorough  distribution  of 
the  pollen.  In  the  absence  of  accurate  experiments 
regarding  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  required  to 
insure  proper  fertilization  in  the  orchard,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  surrounding  conditions  vary 
greatly,  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  many  col¬ 
onies  are  positively  necessary  for  a  given  number  of 
trees.  However,  four  or  five  well-populated  hives  for 
every  100  large  apple  trees  will  doubtless  suffice,  even 
though  no  other  hive  bees  are  within  a  mile  of  the 
orchard.  The  bees  of  a  neighbor’s  apiary  are  often 
quite  sufficient  for  the  orchardist’s  purpose.” 

The  above  facts  are  as  definite  an  answer  to  A.  W. 
O.’s  first  question  as  I  am  able  to  give.  The  second 
question  presents  some  psychological  aspects  which 
are  outside  our  realm  of  experience.  There  are  many 
valuable  facts  and  methods  which  have  been  more 
definitely  proven  by  the  experience  of  many  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  than  has  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
beekeeping,  and  yet  thousands  of  our  farmers  do  not 
practice  them.  How  many  there  are  who  rarely  cul¬ 
tivate,  properly  feed,  or  spray  an  orchard.  We  hope 
that  the  facts  we  have  given  above  may  lead  some 
farmers  to  keep  bees,  and  thus  become  an  object 
lesson  in  their  locality.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


A  CASE  OF  BUD  VARIATION. 

I  have  seen  to-day  what  is  to  me  quite  a  queer  thing 
in  apples.  A  Grimes  Golden  tree,  bearing  very  heavilv 
has  a  single  limb  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  growing  per¬ 
pendicularly  from  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  which  produces  a  genuine,  distinct  species  of 
russet  fruit,  interspersed  now  and  then  with  a  Grimes 
Golden.  In  one  instance,  a  Grimes  Golden  and  a  russet 
occur  on  the  same  twig.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  rus¬ 
set  is  much  like  the  Grimes  Golden,  and  it  is  superior  to 
any  of  the  russets  I  know,  and  very  beautiful.  Do  you 
know  of  a  like  occurrence?  I  have  given  much  time  to 
apples,  but  I  never  saw  anything  like  this  before.  I  am 
sure,  too,  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  graftage  or  budding, 
and  there  are  no  russet  trees  near.  e.  p. 

Uriah,  Pa. 

The  case  mentioned  is  probably  one  of  true  bud 
variation.  The  variation  may  extend  only  to  the 
skin  of  the  fruit.  The  fact  that  the  skin  has  simply 
changed  from  the  usual  smooth  yellow  to  russet  is 
an  indication  that  the  change  is  not  very  great. 
Moreover,  Grimes  often  has  russet  patches,  and  in 
rare  cases,  extensive  ones,  over  the  skin.  It  may  be 
that  this  peculiarity  may  prove  constant,  and  that  if 
the  branch  mentioned  is  propagated  it  might  make  a 
new  variety.  But  of  what  benefit  could  this  be?  It 
would  only  be  a  Grimes  with  a  russet  skin,  and  this 
would  not  look  so  well  as  the  original,  which  is  a 
beautiful  yellow.  There  are  like  examples  of  bud- 
variation  in  fruits.  There  is  a  sport  of  Red  Astra- 
chan,  which  has  very  distinct  red  stripes,  the  com¬ 
mon  type  being  red  but  not  striped.  Some  of  the 
oranges  have  changed  the  color  of  the  skin  in  the 
same  way. 

Not  long  since  there  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
short  note  about  a  bud  variation  of  the  New  French 
fig  in  Louisiana.  Since  then  I  have  received  a  sample 
branch  from  the  part  of  the  tree  showing  this  pecu¬ 
liar  variation.  A  representation  of  it  appears  in  Fig. 
278.  There  are  two  figs  instead  of  one  at  the  axil 
of  each  leaf.  The  picture  shows  the  leaves  cut  away, 
with  the  partially  developed  fruit  remaining.  It  is 
probable  that  this  remarkable  fruitfulness  will  be 
maintained  in  the  young  trees  which  are  to  be  grown 
from  the  original  branch.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


page  are  reengraved  from  this  bulletin,  and  show 
some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  mills.  Others  will  be 
shown  later.  At  Fig.  274  are  shown  two  forms  of  the 
Jumbo  or  "go-devil”  mill.  As  will  be  seen,  this  mill 
consists  of  a  box,  on  the  inside  of  which  revolves  on 
an  axis,  various  arms  carrying  fans  of  wood  or  cloth. 
The  Nebraska  winds  are  strong,  and  mostly  from  the 
north  or  south.  The  box  cuts  them  off  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  mill,  while  by  blowing  over  the  top  they 
turn  the  fans  with  some  power,  and  by  means  of 
suitable  gearing,  work  a  pump  so  as  to  raise  consid¬ 
erable  water.  Sometimes  these  Jumbos  are  mounted 
on  towers,  as  is  shown  in  the  picture.  It  has  been 


Fig.  274.  — At  the  right  a  Baby  .Tumbo,  which  cost  $3.70.  The 
fans  are  three  feet  long,  with  arms  2%  feet.  It  pumps  water  from 
a  60-foot  well.  At  the  left  is  shown  a  device  for  draining  off  the 
dead  air.  This  Jumbo  irrigates  six  acres. 

found  in  some  cases  that  a  certain  amount  of  “dead” 
air  is  produced  in  the  box,  and  this  is  provided  for 
by  lowering  a  door  at  one  end,  so  that  this  air  drains 
away. 

At  Fig.  275  is  another  Jumbo,  in  which  the  sails  are 
made  of  old  coffee  sacks.  At  the  right  is  a  mill 
known  as  the  merry-go-round,  which  is  usually 


Fig.  275.— The  Jumbo  at  the  left  cost  $8,  and  irrigates  a  five-acre 
garden.  The  sails  are  made  of  coffee  sacks.  It  is  9x13  feet  and 
13  feet  high.  At  the  right  is  a  “  Merry-go-round  ”  mill. 

mounted  on  a  tower.  The  vane  swings  around  with 
the  Wind,  so  as  to  cover  all  but  one  side  of  the  mill; 
the  wind  blowing  on  that  side  turns  the  sails  around, 
while  the  other  side  is  protected.  At  Fig.  276  is  shown 
the  screw  Jumbo,  with  an  enlarged  picture  of  the 
sails.  This  screw  Jumbo  is  a  rare  form,  which  is  al¬ 
most  as  efficient  in  the  winds  which  blow  from  east 


Fig.  276.— A  “  Screw  Jumbo  ”  with  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  wind 
from  all  quarters. 


to  west.  The  picture  also  shows  how  the  arms  of 
the  Jumbo  mill  are  attached  to  the  axle. 

At  Fig.  277  are  two  queer  mills  which  are  said  to  do 
fairly  effective  work.  The  one  at  the  left  is  called  a 
battle-ax  mill.  It  is  mounted  at  the  top  of  a  barn. 


Fig.  277. — At  the  left  a  “  Battle-ax  ”  mill  of  peculiar  shape 
placed  on  top  of  a  barn.  At  the  right  a  mill  made  from  an  old 
buggy  wheel  and  wooden  blades  bolted  to  south  end  of  a  barn. 


NEBRASKA  HOMEMADE  WINDMILLS. 

Three  years  ago  we  printed  pictures  of  some  of  the 
curious  homemade  windmills  of  Nebraska.  It  seems 
that  in  that  dry  and  windy  country,  great  use  is  made 
of  wind  power  for  pumping  water  or  for  turning  sim¬ 
ple  machinery.  The  shopmade  mills  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  many  farmers,  who  have  been  forced  to  use 
their  Wits  in  order  to  raise  the  wind.  By  means  of  a 
few  boards  and  plank,  old  buggy  wheels,  or  the  gear¬ 
ing  from  cast-off  machinery,  some  of  these  men 
have  produced  mills  that  really  do  fair  work. 

The  Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln, 
has  issued  a  bulletin  on  these  homemade  windmills, 
by  Prof.  E.  H.  Barbour.  The  little  pictures  on  this 


and  the  two  sails  turn  over  and  over  when  the  wind 
is  north  or  south,  connected  by  a  sprocket  wheel  and 
chain,  with  grinder  and  corn-sheller  in  the  barn  be¬ 
low.  The  diameter  of  this  wheel  is  10  feet,  and  the 
mill  cost  $11.  The  little  picture  at  the  right  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  most  remarkable  mill  in  the  country.  The 
axle  of  an  old  buggy  wheel  was  bolted  to  the  south 
side  of  the  barn.  Wooden  turbine  blades  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  spokes.  A  large  spike  in  one  edge  of 
the  hub  serves  as  the  crank  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south.  Th'is  mill  actually  turns  and  pumps 
water  for  the  barn.  It  cost  practically  nothing,  and  is 
said  really  to  give  good,  serviceable  work. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  mills  are  not  toys  by  any 
means.  They  do  actual  work,  many  of  them  pump¬ 


ing  water  for  irrigation,  and  doing  almost  as  effective 
work  as  some  of  the  costly  shopmade  mills.  It  may 
be  possible  that  farmers  in  the  East,  'in  certain  loca¬ 
tions,  may  do  something  with  these  homemade  con¬ 
trivances.  Next  week  we  hope  to  show  other  forms 
of  mills  which  do  even  more  effective  service. 


GRAPES  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

The  subject  of  resistant  grape  stocks,  such  as  are 
not  attacked  by  the  phylloxera,  or  Grape  root-louse,  is 
assuming  great  importance  in  California  and  the 
Southwest.  All  the  grapes  of  European  origin,  or 
those  containing  any  appreciable  amount  of  Vinifera 
blood,  are  subject  to  damage  from  this  dangerous 
pest.  The  entire  grape  industry  of  France  and  south¬ 
ern  Europe  was  threatened  with  extinction  over  30 
years  ago,  by  the  spread  of  phylloxera,  introduced 
from  America,  but  after  a  period  of  frantic  experi¬ 
mentation,  it  was  found  that  certain  of  our  native 
species  were  not  'injured  appreciably  by  this  aphide, 
to  the  attacks  of  which  they  have  always  been  ac¬ 
customed.  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  was  large¬ 
ly  'instrumental  through  his  studies  and  writings,  in 
inducing  European  vineyardists  to  test  the  grafting 
of  their  favorite  varieties  on  these  American  stocks, 
and  the  result  is  the  almost  complete  rehabilitation 
of  this  immense  industry  abroad. 

Now  the  California  growers  are  facing  the  prob¬ 
lem,  as  their  choicest  Viniferas  are  dying  by  the 
acre,  within  three  to  five  years  after  being  attacked. 
The  newer  vineyards  are  being  planted  with  various 
resistant  stocks  which  are  grafted  later  to  the  choice 
raisin,  wine,  and  table  grapes  for  which  California 
has  become  so  famous.  The  conditions  seem  to  be 
even  more  exacting  than  in  Europe,  as  the  stocks 
must  not  only  resist  phylloxera,  but  also  endure  long 
periods  of  drought,  and  much  heat.  Thus,  stocks  of 
Riparia,  though  thoroughly  resistant,  have  not 
proved  satisfactory  in  many  districts,  as  their  roots 
grow  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  do  not  penetrate 
to  the  deeper  and  moister  layers  of  soil.  The  wild 
Riparia  is  found  growing  in  rich  river  fiats  in  the 
East,  where  there  is  aljvays  plenty  of  moisture,  and 
it  does  not  abandon  the  habit  thus  acquired  when 
planted  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  thus  suffers  greatly 
from  dry  weather.  Stocks  of  various  hybrids  of 
Rupestris  seem  entirely  to  meet  the  requirements, 
however,  as  they  are  not  only  resistant,  but  the  roots 
grow  straight  downward,  and  get  all  the  moisture 
there  is  to  be  found.  Great  improvements  are  to  be 
expected  when  stocks  are  as  carefully  bred  as  the 
scions.  Hybrids  between  various  species  may  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  for  this  purpose,  even  though  en¬ 
tirely  sterile.  Some  hybrids  between  American  and 
European  are  said  to  be  of  astonishing  vigor,  grow¬ 
ing  in  six  years  from  the  seed  to  be  two  and  three 
inches  in  diameter.  This  is  a  new  field,  but  sparsely 
worked  as  yet. 

In  the  East  we  have  our  own  troubles,  chiefly  cli¬ 
matic.  The  Rose  chafer  and  the  various  fungi  were 
less  in  evidence  the  past  growing  season  than  usual, 
and  the  consequence  is,  generally,  a  full  crop  of  fine 
grapes  in  the  vineyard  districts.  The  severe  frosts 
on  the  nights  of  October  2  and  3  did  immense  injury 
throughout  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  the  Lake 
legions.  The  phylloxera  finds  our  eastern  vines 
too  tough,  but  Jack  Frost  still  gets  his  opportunity 
with  many  of  the  late  varieties. 


Australian  fruit  growers  are  testing  the  use  of  asbes¬ 
tos  as  a  packing  material,  in  sending  apples  and  pears  to 
England.  It  is  said  to  give  excellent  results,  without 
cold  storage,  thus  reducing  transportation  charges.  The 
asbestos  is  finely  shredded,  and  is  sold  at  a  profit  after 
use  as  packing. 

The  New  York  Commercial  says  that  about  78  acres 
of  the  Almshouse  Farm  near  York,  Pa.,  have  been  sold 
tc^  a  syndicate  for  $55,000.  Objections  were  made  to  the 
sale,  but  the  judge  before  whom  the  case  was  brought 
confirmed  it.  remarking  that  land  worth  $700  per  acre  was 
too  valuable  for  farming  purposes. 

A  friend  in  Iowa  closes  his  short  letter  as  follows:  “I 
have  an  ugly  barb-wire  cut  on  one  of  the  fingers  on  my 
right  hand,  and  must  quit.”  That  man  is  probably  in  a 
condition  to  realize  how  the  good  old  cow  feels  when  she 
runs  up  against  a  barb-wire  fence.  She  cannot  say  so 
in  English,  but  her  record  at  the  pail  will  tell  the  same 
story. 

Fruit  Inspection  Law.— The  State  of  Washington  has  a 
law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  fruit  carrying  insect 
or  fungus  pests.  Before  the  passage  of  this  act  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  southern  shippers  was  to  send  to  these  north¬ 
ern  markets  only  second-grade  fruit,  or  such  as  would  not 
be  salable  in  the  East.  The  measure  has  now  been  in 
force  three  years.  Whether  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
warding  off  the  Codling-moth,  San  Jos6  scale,  and  the  like 
insect  pests,  may  well  be  doubted,  but  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  secondary  effect  of  the  law  has  been 
greatly  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit  available  to 
those  patronizing  this  market.  The  fruit  inspector  of  this 
city  informs  me  that  during  the  first  year,  in  which  the 
law  was  in  operation,  he  destroyed  3,000  boxes  of  infected 
fruit.  During  the  second  year  only  1,500  boxes  were 
“dumped,”  while  this  year  the  amount  of  condemned  fruit 
will  not  exceed  400  boxes.  e.  m.  s. 
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COW  PEAS  AT  THE  NORTH. 

We  have  urged  northern  farmers  to  try  cow  peas  as  an 
experiment— not  for  stock  food,  but  as  a  manurial  plant 
on  the  poorer  fields  of  the  farm.  This  hard  and  trying 
season  has  given  the  crop  a  tough  test.  The  following 
report  is  from  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  written  Oc¬ 
tober  2: 

I  planted,  June  16,  two  acres  of  Benson  Renovator 
and  Early  Black  cow  peas,  two  rows  of  each  alter¬ 
nately.  The  Benson  pea  is  not  of  better  growth,  I 
think,  although  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  larger,  in 
spots,  and  is  not  nearly  as  early  as  the  Black,  as 
there  are  but  very  few  pods,  and  they  small,  on  it, 
while  the  Early  Black  iis  well  filled  with  pods  in  size 
up  to  10  inches,  and  a  few  of  them  have  full-sized 
peas,  nearly  black,  in  them.  I  think  that  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  season  this  variety  will  ripen  a  large  portion 
of  the  seed.  The  growth  is  very  irregular,  being  in 
some  places  knee-high,  with  vines  several  feet  long 
running  along  the  ground,  and  in  others  no  larger 
than  ordinary  beans  would  have  grown. 

I  can  find  no  root-galls  or  tubercles  on  the  roots. 
This  being  the  case,  will  it,  probably,  pay  to  plant 
them,  or  would  one  better  use  northern  peas,  the  sole 
idea  being  improvement  of  poor  land  set  to  apples? 
The  ground  is  from  clay  in  a  small  portion  to  all 
sorts  of  light  soil  and  coarse  gravel.  I  am  thinking 
of  planting  several  acres  of  the  peas  next  season. 
Our  season  has  been  very  dry,  not  enough  water  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  to  wet  to  the  bottom  of  potato  hills  since 
last  Spring,  and  every  light  rain  has  been  followed 
by  several  days  of  high  wind,  still  most  crops  are 
fairly  good. 

Although  we  have  had  frost  enough  to  injure  corn, 
in  places,  the  cow  peas  are  still  alive,  except  being 
burned  a  little  on  the  end  of  plants,  and  they  may 
ripen  some  seed.  Crimson  clover  was  a  very  poor 
catch  this  season,  and  is  small  yet,  but  I  hope  it  may 
make  a  good  growth  yet  this  Fall,  as  it  usually  kills 
in  March  here. 

I  would  like  to  let  people  know  that  the  Renovator 
pea  is  a  humbug,  and  so  save  them  some  money.  I 
was  of  such  opinion  before  I  bought  it,  but  did  not 
know  whether  there  might  be  something  in  its 
claims,  and  so  bought  some. 

R.  N.-Y. — With  such  a  showing  we  would  certainly 
continue  to  use  the  cow  peas.  They  will  make  more 
growth  than  northern  peas,  and  will  add  more  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  soil.  It  has  been  our  experience  that, 
while  the  tubercles  may  not  be  found  on  the  first  crop 
grown  on  the  farm,  they  will  appear  in  the  second  or 
third  crop. 


MORE  ABOUT  FISH  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Scarff’s  article  on  fish  culture,  page  653,  has  inter¬ 
ested  many  people.  On  our  own  farm  we  have  a  good 
spring,  which  runs  freely  in  most  seasons.  During  the 
past  dry  Summer  it  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  trickle  of 
water.  We  would  like  to  dig  some  tanks  below  it,  and 
start  a  few  fish  by  running  the  water  through  the  tanks, 
if  such  a  plan  is  practicable.  Mr.  Scarff  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  to  his  former  article: 

The  subject  of  trout  culture  has  interested  a  good 
many  Vermonters  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  I  have  visited  some  of  the  private  hatcheries,  or 
rather  brooders,  as  these  people  do  not  attempt  arti¬ 
ficial  hatching.  One  pond  of  about  two  acres,  in  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  that  was  started  three  years  ago 
with  5,000  fingerlings,  has  yielded  800  pounds  of  trout 
to  the  hook  this  past  season,  all  of  which  sold  at  the 
pond  for  50  cents  per  pound.  I  should  hesitate  to 
count  too  much  on  rearing  trout  below  your  spring, 
as  you  say  that  the  supply  of  water  is  limited  during 
a  portion  of  the  year.  The  hot  weather  is  the  most 
severe  on  trout,  and  they  require  such  cold  water 
that  I  should  fear  you  might  not  succeed  well  with 
them. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  you  may  largely  increase  your 
water  supply  by  laying  drain  tile  well  up  in  the 
meadows  or  hillsides  above  the  springs,  and  leading 
down  to  your  tanks;  100  rods  of  tiling  three  to  four 
feet  in  the  ground  will,  in  many  cases,  leach  sufficient 
moisture  to  flow  one  inch  of  water  during  ordinary 
times.  A  good  driven  well  close  to  the  tanks  can  be 
brought  into  service  by  pumping  in  water  during  a 
severe  drought,  dither  with  wind  or  steam  power.  If 
it  prove  to  be  too  warm  for  trout,  you  can  doubtless 
succeed  with  bass,  pike,  shad  or  carp.  Carp  will  live 
in  a  mud-puddle,  anywhere,  but  I  do  not  think  very 
highly  of  them;  they  are  coarse  and  sluggish,  and 
look  slimy. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  should  not  rise  above 
56  degrees;  50  degrees  is  still  better,  although  I  have 
known  small  trout  to  live  through  a  whole  season 
when  the  water  was  frequently  as  high  as  70  degrees. 
By  this  I  mean  the  temperature  at  the  intake,  as  the 
water  at  the  farther  end  of  pond,  or  in  shallow  water, 
may  be  much  warmer.  Bass  or  pike  are  very  gamy 
fish,  and  excellent  for  the  table,  and  may  be  reared  in 
tanks  where  the  sole  supply  of  water  is  pumped  in, 
and  need  not  be  a  continuous  supply.  A  friend  of 


mine  in  Nebraska  had  two  tanks,  each  12x20  feet,  and 
about  four  feet  deep,  in  which  he  reared  sufficient 
bass  to  supply  his  own  table  with  frequent  messes 
of  fine  fish.  He  pumped  water  from  a  windmill  pump 
by  letting  the  mill  run  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day 
that  afforded  wind.  Natural  ponds  lying  wholly 
within  the  borders  of  a  man’s  premises  may,  by 
special  act  of  the  Vermont  Legislature,  be  ceded  to 
the  proprietor  for  the  purpose  of  fish  culture,  and 
where  this  is  attended  to  the  tourist  and  sportsman 
have  no  show. 


KEEPING  APPLES  IN  SAND. 

Are  Barrels  Better  ? 

One  of  our  readers  in  Michigan  asks  us  the  following 
questions:  Would  apples  (Baldwin,  Greening  and  Spy), 
placed  in  bins  In  a  dry,  frost-proof  cellar,  each  layer 
covered  with  dry  sand,  keep  as  well  or  better  than  in 
barrels?  Should  the  sand  be  perfectly  dry,  or  would  a 
small  amount  of  moisture  be  unobjectionable? 

WRAP  IN  PARAFFIN  PAPER.— I  have  had  no 
experience  in  keeping  apples  in  dry  sand,  but  I  doubt 
somewhat  the  expediency  of  so  doing.  That  is,  if  the 
sand  were  perfectly  dry  I  should  fear  it  might  draw 
moisture  from  the  apples,  and  hence  reduce  their 


BUD  VARIATION  IN  THE  FIG.  Fig.  278. 


quality.  I  should  prefer,  from  what  I  know,  to  keep 
them  in  barrels.  I  have  observed  that  apples  wrap¬ 
ped  in  paraffin  paper  retained  their  good  qualities 
and  fine  color  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that,  if  this  paper  can  be  purchased 
reasonable  enough  it  may  be  an  excellent  way  to 
care  for  apples  that  are  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 
I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  I  think  the  sand 
would  be  better  with  a  small  amount  of  moisture,  in¬ 
deed,  I  should  prefer  to  experiment  somewhat  with 
this  before  expressing  an  opinion.  The  paraffin  paper 
certainly  excludes  the  air  and  prevents  decay  or 
shriveling  of  the  fruit,  and  I  think,  so  far  as  I  know, 
may  prove  a  success.  s.  d.  wiklard. 

New  York. 

HARD  TO  CLEAN. — I  have  never  tried  packing  ap¬ 
ples  in  sand  to  keep  them  over  Winter.  I  have  kept 
different  varieties  of  Winter  apples  until  June  in 
perfect  condition,  packed  in  land  plaster,  also  in  a 
mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  finely  sifted  coal 
ashes.  In  both  cases  the  packing  material  was  (ap¬ 
parently)  quite  dry;  I  think  any  perceptible  moisture 
would  be  objectionable.  I  would  not  recommend  the 
practice,  as  the  fine  dust  gets  into  the  eye  of  the  apple, 
and  into  the  cavity  about  the  stem,  and  spoils  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fruit;  it  can  only  be  got  out  by  very 
careful  washing,  and  this  will  not  pay  at  present 
prices  of  apples. 

I  prefer  to  place  the  apples  in  bins  about  two  feet 
deep,  in  a  dry  frost-proof  cellar,  so  arranged  that 


the  windows  can  be  opened  at  night  and  closed  in 
the  daytime,  until  the  weather  is  so  cold  that  they 
must  be  kept  closed  all  the  time.  If  I  find  that  the 
apples  are  losing  too  much  of  their  moisture,  I  spray 
them  lightly  once  or  twice  a  week  with  clear  cold 
water,  using  a  knapsack  sprayer  for  the  purpose.  By 
following  this  plan  I  have  kept  Baldwins,  grown  here, 
until  the  middle  of  March  very  nicely,  and  although 
some  will  rot  even  with  the  greatest  care,  the  loss  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  barrels  or  boxes,  or  the  labor 
connected  with  the  use  of  plaster  or  other  packing 
material.  Then  the  fruit  sent  out  is  fresh  packed, 
and  the  shipper  knows  that  every  apple  is  sound  when 
it  leaves  his  hands.  This  plan  I  have  followed  for  the 
past  10  years,  and  I  know  of  no  better  or  cheaper  one. 

Pennsylvania.  gabbier  hiester. 

FREEZE  AND  THAW— I  would  not  think  that 
apples  would  keep  any  better  in  sand  than  in  barrels, 
and  the  labor  of  putting  them  down,  taking  them  out 
and  cleaning  would  be  quite  an  item  of  additional 
cost  in  handling.  Moist  sand  would  be  preferable  to 
the  dry.  You  do  not  need  a  frost-proof  cellar  to  keep 
apples.  The  only  thing  to  be  particular  about  is  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark.  An  apple  will  freeze  and  thaw 
several  times,  and  not  be  injured  if  all  light  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  We  know  cnat  many  persons  would  be  skep¬ 
tical  upon  this  point  of  freezing  and  thawing,  but 
you  will  only  have  to  try  it  to  be  convinced  of  its 
correctness.  One  of  the  largest  apple  growers  of 
my  acquaintance  keeps  his  apples  in  boxes  outdoors, 
doesn’t  take  the  precaution  to  put  them  under  a  shed 
out  of  the  rain.  For  fear  there  may  be  cracks  in 
boxes  or  barrels  that  will  admit  light,  he  covers  with 
old  pieces  of  carpet,  bags  or  quilts  to  keep  out  light, 
and  his  apples  are  nice,  crisp  and  luscious  in  Spring. 

We  have  never  found  a  plan  we  like  better  than  to 
put  late-keeping  apples  in  barrels  that  are  tight,  al¬ 
ways  repacking  three  or  four  weeks  after  they  have 
been  put  in  Winter  cellar,  and  have  gone  through  the 
sweat.  Put  away  in  this  manner,  they  do  not  have 
to  be  rehandled  when  put  upon  the  market,  which  is 
no  small  item,  as  it  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of 
fi'uit  to  handle  it  several  times.  Unless  your  apples 
are  better  'than  the  crop  we  have  here  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  we  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  try  to  keep 
them  over,  taking  the  risk  of  their  keeping  and  the 
advance  in  price.  Our  apples  are  not  going  to  keep 
very  well  this  season,  no  matter  how  they  are 
handled.  w.  w.  stevens. 

Indiana. 

A  CROP  OF  TIMOTHY  SEED. 

How  Produced  in  Iowa. 

Timothy  seed  is  a  minor  crop  in  Iowa,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  hard  to  find  figures  regarding  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  as  much  is  raised  here  as  in  any  State.  In  1897 
we  raised  785,000  bushels,  and  the  average  for  the 
State  was  3-5  bushels  per  acre.  Jasper  County,  this 
year,  does  not  produce  enough  for  its  own  needs, 
something  unusual,  but  it  is  owing,  probably,  to  the 
scarcity  of  hay  and  the  desire  to  turn  everything 
available  into  hay.  The  meadows  that  were  cut  for 
seed  gave  very  satisfactory  yields.  One  of  our  deal¬ 
ers  went  into  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
bought  a  carload  of  the  seed,  and  brought  it  here. 
He  went  out  among  the  farmers,  and  bought  the  seed, 
some  here  and  some  there.  Union  and  other  counties 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  also  produce  a 
good  deal  of  seed. 

Saving  and  handling  the  crop  is  a  simple  matter,  as 
conducted  here.  The  Timothy  is  left  to  stand  longer 
than  if  it  were  to  be  cut  for  hay,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe  it  is  cut  with  the  self-binder,  cut  as 
high  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  out  most  of  the  leaf, 
and  the  bundles  are  set  up  in  medium-sized  shocks, 
without  caps.  After  the  shocks  have  stood  for  a  few 
weeks  the  upper  heads  appear  almost  bare,  but  the 
seed  and  chaff  have  fallen  down  into  the  bundle,  and 
if  it  is  handled  with  reasonable  care,  very  little  of  it 
is  lost.  It  is  thrashed  with  the  usual  thrashing  out¬ 
fit  for  small  grain,  some  special  riddles  being  all  that 
is  necessary  in  addition.  Six  or  eight  bushels  per 
acre  is  a  very  satisfactory  yield.  If  the  Timothy  is 
somewhat  thin  on  the  ground  it  seems  to  head  out 
and  yield  better. 

In  Illinois,  where  I  grew  up,  the  crop  was  often  cut 
with  a  header,  a  machine  that  is  seldom  seen  there 
now,  and  never  seen  here.  Shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  my  father  made  Timothy  seed  his  maiin  crop, 
and  it  was  very  profitable,  as  he  got  as  high  as  $5  a 
bushel  for  it.  He  cut  his  with  the  header,  and  he 
sometimes  tramped  it  out  with  horses,  instead  of 
having  it  thrashed  with  a  machine.  Just  why,  I  can¬ 
not  say,  but  I  think  that  he  thought  the  machines 
were  very  wasteful.  e.  b.  watson. 

Jasper  County,  Iowa. 

The  National  Provisioner  says  that  a  steer  which  re¬ 
cently  broke  loose  and  terrorized  East  St.  Louis  people, 
is  now  thoroughly  tamed  in  tin  cans  and  ready  to  go  to 
the  Philippines. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

APPLE  POMACE  AS  FERTILIZER. 
How  to  Use  It. 

A  reader  in  Canada  asks  whether  apple 
pomace,  after  being  left  in  the  heap  to  rot 
for  one  year,  is  of  any  manurial  value  to 
the  land.  He  says  that  he  gets  it  free, 
and  could  use  it  on  clay  or  sandy  land  for 
trees  or  small  fruits  if  it  is  of  any  value. 
Is  such  pomace,  in  your  opinion,  really 
worth  handling?  How  could  it  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  chemicals  in  connection 
with  it? 

Not  Much  Value. — I  do  not  consider 
apple  pomace  of  any  value  to  the  soil 
until  the  acid  which  'it  contains  has 
been  neutralized.  This  may  be  done 
with  lime  or  wood  ashes;  lime  is  pref¬ 
erable.  I  consider  the  pomace  in  its 
sour  condition  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  to  the  soil.  When  mixed  with 
lime,  say  10  to  12  bushels  of  pomace  to 
one  of  lime,  and  left  lying  for  six 
months,  with  one  or  two  workings-over, 
it  will  have  a  little  manurial  value,  but 
I  doubt  whether  it  will  more  than  pay 
the  cost  for  labor  in  liming  and  work¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  access  to  mills  where 
it  could  be  had  for  the  hauling,  but  we 
never  considered  it  worth  carting. 

Connecticut.  edwin  iioyt. 

Worth  Hauling. — Fresh  apple  pom¬ 
ace  contains  on  the  average: 

Per  Cent. 

Nitrogen  . 230 

Phosphoric  Acid . 020 

Potash  . 130 

The  rotten,  or  decayed,  would  contain 
more  of  these  ingredients,  provided  that 
the  decay  had  been  properly  governed, 
so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  nitrogen.  The 
content  of  nitrogen  is  nearly  half  as 
great,  and  the  potash  about  one-quarter 
as  great,  as  in  average  manure,  though 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  considerably  less. 
It  would,  therefore,  in  my  judgment  be 
worth  hauling  and  spreading,  and  I 
should  recommend  that  it  be  hauled  in 
its  green  state  and  spread  upon  the  land 
during  the  Fall  or  Winter,  at  the  rate 
of  eight  to  10  tons  per  acre.  Of  course, 
hauling  should  be  done  when  teams  and 
men  are  not  otherwise  occupied.  If  not 
hauled  when  green,  it  may  be  com¬ 
posted  with  lime  or  plaster,  and  covered 
with  earth,  to  prevent  any  losses.  While 
there  would  be  likely  to  be  some  acids 
developed  in  the  decay,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
any  acidity  of  soil  in  the  amounts  re¬ 
commended.  EDWARD  B.  VOORHEES. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 


Use  of  Tobacco  Stems. 

O.  G.  K.,  Manchester,  N.  JI. — What  do  you 
think  of  tobacco  stems  as  a  fertilizer  for 
general  market-garden  crops?  If  stems 
could  be  purchased  at  $6  per  ton,  how 
would  that  compare  with  chemicals  pur¬ 
chased  at  market  rates,  provided  the  stems 
are  in  the  basement  of  the  factory,  and 
have  to  be  pitched  up  one  flight  of  steps? 
Would  they  be  likely  to  draw  moisture  in 
this  basement  if  they  are  kept  there  for 
months,  although  there  is  no  water  there? 
I  would  have  to  haul  them  but  2M:  miles. 
If  I  were  to  use  them,  would  they'  waste 
any  by  being  plowed  under  this  Fall? 
How  would  they  do  by  putting  them  on 
heavily  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries  this 
Winter?  Would  they  not  serve  a  good 
purpose,  as  protection  and  also  add  some 
fertility,  which  strawberries  would  need? 

Ans. — Tobacco  stems  vary  in  composi¬ 
tion.  A  fair  average  sample  would  show 
2*4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  6%  per  cent  of 
potash,  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid.  We  consider  them 
worth  about  four  times  as  much  as 
stable  manure.  We  would  gladly  pay 
$6  a  ton  for  them.  We  should  haul 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  The  best  way 
to  use  them  is  to  run  them  through  a 
feed  cutter,  and  then  use  for  bedding 
the  stock.  They  absorb  the  liquids  and 
rot  down  in  the  manure.  This  is  the 
way  they  are  used  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station.  They  will  make 
a  good  mulch  for  the  strawberries. 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Curious  Mistakes. — Several  weeks 
ago  we  told  of  the  expert  apple  grower 
who  saw  the  ants  following  plant  lice, 
and  supposed  that  they  were  destroying 
them.  So  he  protected  the  ants,  which 
was  the  worst  thing  he  could  do,  for 
they  were  keeping  the  plant  lice  at 
work.  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  gives 
this  story  of  a  similar  mistake: 

Not  a  great  while  ago  a  similar  mistake 
was  made  by  an  acquaintance  of  ours. 
The  Black  aphis  were  covering  the  small 
branches  on  his  plum  trees,  literally  de¬ 
vouring  the  foliage.  There  appeared  in 
their  midst  a  colony  of  Lady-bugs.  Our 
friend  mistook  them  for  parents  of  the 
plum  aphides  and  fell  upon  them  to  de¬ 
stroy  them,  spending  more  than  an  hour 
in  an  attempt  to  annihilate  his  best 
friends,  believing  they  bore  the  relation  of 
parents  to  the  lice.  Of  course,  when  he 
learned  his  mistake  he  felt  chagrined.  So 
we  see  that  one  of  the  great  faults  of  hu¬ 
manity  is  to  jump  at  conclusions  without 
an  exhaustive  investigation. 

Farm  Workmen.— The  English  yeo¬ 
man,  or  skilled  farm  laborer,  has  about 
disappeared.  He  has  gone  to  the  towns 
and  cities,  and  it  is  said  to  be  almost 
impossible  in  some  parts  of  England  to 
find  good  farm  laborers.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  says  that: 

The  practical  extinction  of  the  yeoman, 
which  was  the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  has  at  least  had  a  compensating 
side  in  the  attraction  of  capital  to  the 
land.  The  soil  of  England  is  owned  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  by  capitalists,  and 
the  great  drainings  of  the  Fens  which  took 
place  early  in  the  present  reign  are  simply 
a  type  of  what  has  been  going  on  steadily 
for  the  past  60  years. 

The  efity  man  becomes  a  farmer  when 
his  money  is  invested  in  such  great  un¬ 
dertakings  as  draining  vast  swamps  or 
taming  savage  land.  Such  lands  become 
productive.  They  are  places  where  pow¬ 
erful  and  rapid  implements  can  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  this  means  the  loss  of  a  job 
for  thousands  of  men  who  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  that  food  by  hand  labor. 

A  Hired  Man  Talks.— What  a  sad 
or  unusual  experience  the  editor  must 
have  had  when  a  boy  to  break  forth, 
after  20  years  of  surcease,  in  his  plaint 
on  page  692  concerning  the  depravity  of 
the  hired  man!  The  average  hired  man, 
like  the  average  citizen  of  any  other 
grade,  is  likely  to  be  very  much  the 
child  of  circumstances,  and  to  take  his 
color  from  his  surroundings.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  controlling  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  rising  superior  to  sur¬ 
roundings,  but — well,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  preachers.  No  doubt  many  a  boy  has 
got  his  knowledge  from  the  hired  man 
when  he  should  have  got  it  from  his 
father,  but  the  good  man  has  always 
answered  the  earnest  and  pertinent 
query  of  his  smaller  self  with  rot  too 
ridiculous  for  even  infantile  belief,  un¬ 
der  the  mistaken  idea  that  ignorance 
and  innocence  are  synonymous.  I  only 
feel  sorry  for  the  man  who  cannot  in¬ 
struct  his  boy  without  vitiating  him. 
All  boys  are  bound  to  come  by  this,  and 
if  his  father  and  the  hired  man  with¬ 
holds  it,  he  will  appeal  to  the  older  boys 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  oftener 
gets  such  knowledge  than  from  the  de¬ 
praved  hired  hand,  and  he  will  get  it, 
too,  with  an  amount  of  trimming  that 
might  much  better  be  left  off.  And 
please  don’t  charge  the  hired  hand  with 
teaching  the  boys  to  be  dishonest  until 
farmers  quit  using  short  fruit  packages, 
putting  the  small  apples  in  the  middle 
of  the  barrels,  putting  pumpkins  in  the 
peach  baskets,  burying  from  one  to  half 
a  dozen  men  or  boys  in  each  load  of  hay 
they  bring  to  town,  quit  salting  their 
cattle  heavily,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
drink  inordinately  on  the  way  to  the 
butcher’s,  and  many  similar  tricks  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar.  As  for 
shirking,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  no 
boy  of  my  acquaintance  needs  a  tutor, 
as  they  take  to  it  naturally,  simply  be¬ 
cause  all  work  is  monotonous,  and  boys 
in  their  immaturity  cannot  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  therefor.  Children  are  imita¬ 
tive,  and  are  quite  as  likely,  perhaps 
more  likely,  to  imitate  the  shuddering 
farmer  in  chewing  tobacco  than  the 
hired  man,  and  I  think  that  statistics 
will  show  that  fully  as  large  a  per  cent 
of  farmers  chew  the  weed  as  of  their 

help.  A.  E.  E.,  EX-HIRED  HAND. 


Non-Explosive  Cows. — Some  cows  at 
Hillsboro,  O.,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
monotony  of  their  rations,  lunched  on  a 
few  sticks  of  dynamite  left  in  the  field 
by  stump  blasters.  The  dynamite  did 
not  explode,  but  the  effects  of  the  con¬ 
tained  nitro-glycerin  gave  them  a  very 
decided  case  of  “blind  staggers,”  and 
eventually  caused  the  loss  of  two  out 
of  five.  One-hundredth  of  a  grain  of 
nitro-glycerin  is  a  medicinal  does  for  a 
human,  and  an  overdose  causes  almost 
instantly,  giddiness,  violent  headache, 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  finally 
death.  There  is  little  harmful  matter  in 
dynamite  beside  nitro-glycerin,  the  bulk 
being  composed  of  inert  absorbents. 
If  the  hired  man  had  kicked  one  of  these 
cows  in  the  ribs  shortly  after  her  lunch, 
he  probably  never  would  have  repeated 
the  kick. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Reoommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  RtntAi 
New-Y ORKKR  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17 
’97  and  July  16,  ’98.  We  offer  JOE,  CARRIE  SILVERS. 
STELLA  and  REBA  In  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
$2  per  doz„  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  26c.  each,  12 
per  doz.,  $6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Ordsrquick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Qas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street.  New  York. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f  .  CABBAGE 

P  lantS  LEATTTJCE 

Cheap  in  Large  Lots. 

J.  LINTHICUM,  Woodwardville,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 


■  O  NEW  YORK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by 
I  mail  for  $1.  T.  C  KEVITT,  Athenla,  N.  Y. 


TnrrP  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
I  Krr\  Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
*  *■■“*•'*  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


Choice  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  Free. 

S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


DC  A  nil  TDCCC- 0ne  year  from  bud.  2^c.  and 
fLAlm  I  HlLO  up— all  leading  varieties. 


TDPFQ  Klne  stock;  low 
■  iaCEw  prices.  Write  for 
Planters’ Special  Price-List.  Tells 
about  the  wonderful/rost-p*  oof  IKON  MOUNTAIN 
Peach.  LINDSLEY  S  NURSERY. White  House.  N.J. 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 


and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
fnr  riescrintive  list  and  nrices  to 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extraquality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FKEDON1A,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Seedlings. 

We  offer  the  following  grades: 
First-class,  3-16  inch  and  up,  straights. 

Second  class,  2-16  to  3-16  inch,  straights. 
Branched,  3-16  inch  and  up. 

These  Seedlings  are  equal  to  any  on  the  market  , 
and  offered  at  reasonable  prices.  We  also  have 
a  large  stock  of  Root  Grafts.  Address 

F.  S.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FALL  PLANTING. 

Our  CATALOGUE  tells  all  about  the  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  in  the 
Fall,  and  explains  why  you  should  plant  at  this  season.  13^-  It  will  be  mailed  Free.  Send  your  address 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


l“Abundant  Rains”  take  (though  true  when  ad.  was  I 

L  J  written',  but  the  rest  is  all  right.  Weare  ready  for  your  orders.  If  you  have! 

not  been  able  to  “ make  connections  ”  earlier,  we  can  help  you  make  up  for  lost, U  _  _ 
time  with  prompt  shipment  and  good  stock,  and  get  it  to  you  in  good  season  for  successful  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Remember  the  name  and  the  place  to. buy.  _  ..  .  „  -T  ,, 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  TREE  BREEDERS,  DANSVIIXK,  N.  Y. 


TRUSTWORTHY  TREES 

Are  most  likely  to  be  obtained  from  reliable  growers— Harrison’s 
goods  are  trustworthy.  TWO  PRIME  FA  VORITES! 
MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIO 


APPLE— High  color,  deep  red, 
targe  winter  apple;  good  quality, 
good  keeper,  robust,  heavy  bearer. 


WICKSON  PLUM— Pre-eminent 
among  thousands,  sturdy  grower, 
very  productive,  fruit  deep  red. 
flesh  fine  and  firm.  Keeps  two  weeks. 


Hundreds  of  others!  peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN,  Md- 


PEACH 


Grand  lot  of  trees,  free  from  borers,  scale,  aphis,  yellows, 

etc.  Largestock  of  Fear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.  Immense  supply  of  Sr  all  Fruits.  Headquarters  for 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs. 

40  acres  Hardy  Roue*.  44  Greenhouses  filled  with  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Pandanus, 
Rose6,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

Luther  Burbank’s  latest  and  best  production.  We  are 
the  introducers  and  can  furnish  first-class  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  500  acres  in  nursery  stock— shade  trees, 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small  fruit  plants,  in 
fact  anything  you  can  ask  for.  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate 
picture  of  October  Purple  Plum,  free.  Write  to-day. 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  Box  10,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
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The  season  has  been  good  for  tobacco, 
corn  and  vegetables.  Melons,  too,  were 
abundant;  our  first  were  shipped  May  20 
The  yield  of  strawberries  was  good  and 
long  continued,  from  February  1  to  Juno 
20.  Berries  covered  with  pine-tree  straw 
were  gathered  the  day  after  the  hard  freeze 
in  February,  and  the  vines  looked  beauti¬ 
ful  with  red  berries  interspersed,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  with  snow  almost  covering  the 
ground.  Prices  were  good  through  March 
and  April;  $1.25  per  quart  in  February. 

Dade  City,  Fla.  w.  e.  e. 

We  have  had  a  very  good  growing  sea¬ 
son  this  year,  and  all  kinds  of  crops  are 
extra  good,  except  potatoes.  The  early 
potatoes  are  small,  but  lots  of  them  in  a 
hill,  but  not  a  third  of  them  marketable. 
Late  potatoes  were  the  reverse;  they  were 
good  size,  but  very  few;  altogether  not 
one-third  of  an  average  crop.  The  reason 
is  not  apparent,  as  the  season  was  the 
best  we  ever  saw.  We  had  from  six  to  12 
rains  every  month,  and  all  other  crops 
were  very  good.  The  only  time  without 
rain  was  from  August  11  to  23.  Wheat, 
oats,  corn  and  grass  were  one-fourth 
above  an  average.  There  is  a  half-crop  of 
apples,  and  we  had  about  half  a  crop  of 
other  fruit,  except  peaches  and  quinces. 
Last  Winter’s  cold  froze  some  of  my 
quince  down  to  the  roots,  and  hurt  all  the 
rest  a  good  deal  more  than  the  peaches. 
Of  30  different  gx-dpes  none  stood  the  freeze 
except  the  Woiden  and  Concoi'd.  The  Ni¬ 
agara  was  hurt  the  worst.  b.  r. 

Broad  Ford,  Pa. 


DON’T  NEGLECT 

YOUR  KIDNEYS. 


They  Are  the  Most  Important  Organs 

of  the  Body. 


To  Test  what  Swamp-Root,  the  Wonderful  New  Dis 
co very  will  do  for  You,  Every  Reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  May  Have  a  Sample 
Bottle  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Thousands  of  Men  and  Women  Have  Kidney  Trouble  and  Never  Suspect  It. 


4.  The  Ribston  is  another  old  English 
apple  that  is  very  dull  in  color,  being 
greenish  yellow  with  some  smoky  red 
and  mixed  russet.  The  flavor  is  rather 
sharp  acid.  It  is  not  so  popular  in  the 
foreign  markets  as  either  Tompkins 
King  or  Baldwin.  Across  the  water 
they  are  getting  to  prefer  our  apples  to 
their  own. 

5.  Wagener  is  one  of  the  very  first  to 
begin  to  bear,  and  is  very  suitable  as 
a  filler.  It  is  excellent  in  quality,  hand¬ 
some  red,  of  good  size,  and  keeps  well. 
It  has  the  defect  of  not  having  a  good 
root  system,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  especially  objectionable.  Wealthy 
would  be  a  good  filler,  but  it  would  not 
keep  la'.e  even  so  far  north  as  Nova 
Scotia.  Sutton  would  be  a  good  variety 
to  try,  and  Arctic,  which  is  much  newer, 
but  very  attractive  and  good  otherwise, 
is  worthy  of  trial.  I  would  also  advise 
that  York  Imperial  be  tested  there. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Apples  for  Southern  Texas. 

I  wish  to  set  an  orchard  of  three  or  more 
acres  to  apples,  pears  and  prunes  for  mar¬ 
ket.  What  varieties  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  as  being  adapted  to  that  portion  of 
Texas  along  the  Colorado,  25  miles  south 
of  Austin?  The  considerations  are  quality, 
productiveness,  keeping  and  healthfulness, 
and  Include,  for  apples  and  pears,  Fall  and 
Winter  varieties.  t.  t.  h. 

Lysander,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Texas  is  not  a  good  section 
for  the  apple  and  prune,  although  a  few 
kinds  are  grown  there  with  moderate 
success.  I  would  not  advise  attempting 
to  grow  Winter  apples  there.  It  cannot 
be  done.  Some  of  the  most  adaptable 
kinds  are  Yellow  Transparent,  Olden¬ 
burg,  Ben  Davis  and  Shockley.  Even 
the  Shockley,  which  is  a  very  late  apple 
for  the  South,  ripens  in  central  Texas 
in  the  Fall.  Ben  Davis  does  the  same. 
The  other  two  are  Summer  varieties, 
and  endure  the  heat  better  than  most 
kinds.  I  would  not  plant  prune  trees 
there  at  all,  except  as  a  matter  of 
doubtful  experiment. 

Pears  do  much  better,  some  kinds 
being  eminently  successful.  Those  of 
•the  Chinese  type  do  the  best.  Kieffer, 
Garber  and  Le  Conte  all  pay  very  well, 
although  they  are  poor  in  quality.  The 
better  kinds  are  less  certain  of  success, 
but  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Angouleme,  Alamo 
and  a  few  others  do  fairly  well. 

Winter  Apples  for  Kentucky. 

1.  What  are  the  best  six  varieties  of 
Winter  apples  for  the  central  part  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  for  market,  principally?  2.  The  best 
three  varieties  for  Summer  and  Fall-,  home 
or  market?  3.  Name  the  best  varieties  of 
peaches.  4.  Also  give  the  best  American 
plums.  Late  frosts  are  the  rule  here  of 
late  years,  and  they  often  damage  small 
fruits  as  well  as  peaches  and  plums.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  seldom  an  entire  failure  here. 
Paynes,  Ky.  J-  w-  H- 

1.  For  central  Kentucky,  among  the 
best  Winter  apples  for  a  market  orchard 
are:  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Stayman,  Rome  Beauty  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  latter  is  a  very  precocious 
bearer,  and  especially  good  for  a  filler. 
By  this,  I  mean,  a  variety  to  plant  be¬ 
tween  the  others,  as  a  temporary  tree, 
to  use  the  space  for  15  years  or  so,  and 
then  to  be  cut  out  to  make  room  for  the 
longer-lived  trees.  It  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  variety.  All  of  the  six  just  named 
are  red  apples,  and  keep  quite  well,  ex¬ 
cept  Jonathan,  which  is  an  early  Winter 
yariety  in  the  climate  of  Kentucky. 

2.  Three  varieties  are  not  enough 
Summer  and  Fall  kinds  for  general  use 
What  is  wanted  is  a  succession,  and  not 
many  of  any  one  variety.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  about  two  trees  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  an  ordinary  orchard:  Summer 
Rose,  Red  June,  Primate,  Fanny,  Sum¬ 
mer  Pearmain,  Jefferis,  Melon  and 
Grimes.  These  varieties  will  make  an 
unbroken  succession  from  the  time  the 
earliest  Summer  kinds  begin  to  ripen 
until  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  come  in. 

3.  For  general  use  a  good  list  of 
peaches  would  be:  Triumph,  Mountain 
Rose,  Elberta,  Reeves  Favorite,  Old- 
mixon  Free,  Crothers,  Salway  and 
Heath  Cling. 

4.  Of  the  native  American  plums 
there  are  many  excellent  kinds  from 
which  to  make  choice.  Wild  Goose, 
Newman,  Moreman,  Milton,  Smiley, 
Stoddard,  Rockford  and  Golden  Beauty, 
are  among  the  very  best  of  this  class. 
They  are  arranged  in  order  of  ripening, 
or  nearly  so,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
peaches  and  early  apple  list. 

Rabbits  and  Fruit. 

How  can  I  cheaply  and  effectively  keep 
rabbits  and  mice  from  gnawing  the  bark 
from  young  apple  ti’ees  during  Winter? 

Waukesha,  Wis.  R-  K- 

With  the  return  of  each  Fall  this 
question  comes  up,  and  very  properly, 
too.  The  only  sure  way  to  prevent  the 
rabbits  from  eating  the  bark  off  young 
apple  trees  is  to  put  some  wrapping 
about  them  that  will  remain  on  during 


the  entire  Winter.  I  have  had  a  long 
and  sad  experience  with  rabbits  in  the 
West,  where  they  are  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  destructive  than  in  the 
eastern  States.  Do  not  depend  on 
washes  of  any  kind,  no  matter  what  is 
said  by  those  who  have  tried  them. 
We  sometimes  have  Winters  when  al¬ 
most  anything  will  keep  them  safely, 
or  when  nothing  is  needed.  But  the 
time  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  all 
else  will  fail  but  the  wrapping.  A  tree 
does  not  need  killing  but  once;  and  one 
injured  by  rabbits  is  about  as  good  as 
dead. 

The  cheapest  sure  preventive  is  a 
wooden  veneer,  about  two  feet  long, 
and  wide  enough  to  go  around  the  tree; 
which  is  usually  about  10  or  12  inches. 

In  Missouri  they  use  such  material,  20 
inches  long  and  10  wide.  These  pieces, 
1-12-inch  thick,  cost  $3  per  1,000  in 
St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City.  In  the  regions 
where  the  snows  are  deeper,  24  inches 
would  be  a  better  length.  Such  wrap¬ 
pers  are  very  easily  put  on,  and  may 
be  left  on  Winter  and  Summer,  as  they 
are  serviceable  in  preventing  sunscald 
in  some  measure.  They  will  last  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  even  if  made  of  quite  perish¬ 
able  wood. 

For  the  prevention  of  gnawing  by 
mice  this  same  wood  veneer  band  is 
quite  good.  However,  mice  sometimes 
work  just  at  the  surface  of,  or  under  the 
ground,  eating  off  the  bark  below  where 
these  wrappers  would  come.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  all  grass  and  other  trash  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  farther  from  the  tree 
the  better.  If  there  is  none  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  so  much  the  better;  for  mice  will 
be  harbored  by  it  wherever  it  may  be; 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  plow  it  un¬ 
der.  Mice  also  work  under  soft  snow. 
To  tramp  the  snow  hard  about  the  base 
of  each  tree,  soon  after  each  heavy  fall, 
is  a  good  plan,  for  they  do  not  like  to 
dig  through  hard  snow.  It  is  none  too 
soon  to  attend  to  these  preventive 
measures  at  once;  because  rabbits  and 
mice  both  begin  their  depredations 
much  earlier  than  we  are  often  aware. 

Apples  for  Nova  Scotia. 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  planting  an 
orchard  of  three  acres  with  the  following- 
varieties  for  the  English  markets:  Graven- 
stein,  Tompkins  King,  Ribston  and  Non¬ 
pareil?  The  soil  is  a  deep  loam,  running  off 
to  a  gravelly  loam  subsoil,  with  clay  about 
two  to  three  feet  below  the  surface.  2.  I 
would  like  another  hard  red  Winter  apple 
besides  the  King,  or  to  take  its  place.  3.  Is  the 
Nonpareil  known  in  the  States  by  another 
name,  as  I  cannot  find  it  in  Barry’s  Fruit 
Garden?  It  is  a  small  flattish  russet  apple, 
greenish  white  flesh,  and  keeps  until  very 
late.  It  is  counted  here  as  the  standard 
late  apple,  and  sells  for  the  highest  price 
in  the  English  market.  4.  How  does  the 
Ribston  compare  with  the  Tompkins  King 
and  Baldwin  in  price  in  English  markets? 
Is  it  considered  a  standard  sort  in  that 
market?  5.  Does  the  Wagener  come  into 
bearing  early,  and  could  it  be  used  as  a 
filler  to  be  removed  when  crowding  be¬ 
gins?  Has  it  any  defects?  s.  mc.  c. 

Bridgetown,  N.  S. 

1  and  2.  Gravenstein  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  and  acceptable  apples 
that  goes  to  the  European  markets.  It 
is  also  a  very  good  variety  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  is  one  of  the  kinds  that  it 
W:  uld  be  advisable  to  plant  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Tompkins  King  is  a  large, 
beautiful  and  good  apple  every  way, 
except  that  the  tree  is  tender,  and  not 
as  sure  a  bearer  as  it  should  be.  I 
would  prefer  Hubbardston.  It  is  fully 
as  good  in  quality,  is  large  enough,  is  a 
good  keeper  in  that  region,  and  the 
color  is  good,  but  not  so  brilliant  as 
Tompkins  King.  As  an  orchard  tree  it 
is  far  better. 

3.  Nonpareil  is  the  true  name  of  an 
old  English  apple  that  is  small  and 
usually  quite  well  covered  with  russet. 
It  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  markets,  and  may  be  one  of  the 
profitable  kinds  to  grow  for  that  trade, 
but  I  ha'  e  never  grown  it.  Local  ex¬ 
perience  ought  to  be  the  best  guide  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  planted  or  not. 
It  has  many  other  names  in  England, 
but  is  rarely  grown  in  America. 


Is  thxit  great  lnnnan  engine,  which  decides  the 
health  of  every  man  and  woman,  working  prop¬ 
erly  ? 

Are  symptoms  like  the  following  staring  you  in 
the  face  every  day  : 

Weak,  shiggish  circulation. 

Puffed,  hazy,  bloodshot,  dim  and  listless  eyes. 

Sallow,  chalky,  bloated  complexion. 

The  tendency  to  “get  up”  during  the  night  and 
to  “go”  many  times  in  the  daytime. 

Urine  clouded,  milky  or  stringy;  dark  in  color. 

Painful,  scalding  sensation  in  passing  it. 

Dull,  heavy  headaches. 

Pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back. 

Feeling  of  oppression  and  apprehension. 

Inexplaiuable  irritability. 

All  fagged  out,  run  down  and  discouraged,  and 
frequent  pains  across  the  back. 

If  so,  take  the  advice  of  one  who  has  made  a 
life  study  of  just  such  conditions,  and  look  well  to 
yourself,  because  you  have  kidney  trouble. 

Bright’s  disease,  which  is  destroying  more 
human  lives  than  any  other  disease,  may  be  steal¬ 
ing  upon  you. 

If  your  water,  when  allowed  to  i-emain  undis¬ 
turbed  for  twenty-four  hours,  forms  a  sediment 
or  settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  your  kidneys  and  bladder  ueed  imme¬ 
diate  attention. 

The  symptoms  you  have  noticed  are  the  danger 
signals  nature  sets  to  show  that  the  track  of 
health  is  not  clear. 

Take  Swamp-Root,  the  famous  new  discovery, 


whose  fame  is  being  heralded  by  grateful  men 
and  women,  saved  from  untimely  graves  by  its 
immediate  and  marvelous  power  over  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

Especially  in  cases  of  Bright’s  disease  is 
Swamp-Root  winning  new  friends  every  hour. 
Swamp-Root  succeeds  because  it  cures. 

Every  man  and  woman,  no  matter  how  healthy 
and  vigoi-ous,  would  px-ofit  by  taking  Swamp-Root 
every  now  and  then  as  a  preventive,  and  thus  ab¬ 
solutely  forestall  kidney  and  bladder  troubles. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  triumphant  discovery  of  the 
eminent  kidney  specialist,  Dr.  Kilmer,  who  stands 
in  the  same  position  with  the  American  profes¬ 
sion  as  do  Koch,  Pasteur  and  Scheuck  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe. 

Swamp-Root  is  used  in  the  leading  hospitals; 
prescribed  by  skillful  physicians  in  their  private 
pi-actice;  and  is  taken  by  doctors  themselves  who 
have  kidney  ailments,  because  they  recognize  in 
it  the  greatest  and  most  sxiecessful  remedy  for 
kidney  and  bladder  troubles. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  symptom  of  kidney  or 
bladder  trouble,  or  if  there  is  a  trace  of  it  in  your 
family  history,  send  at  once  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y  ,  who  will  gladly  send  you,  by 
mail,  immediately,  without  cost  to  you,  a  sample 
bottle  of  Swamp-Root  and  a  book  of  wonderful 
Swamp-Root  testimonials.  Be  sure  to  say  that 
you  read  this  sirticle  in  Tub  Ritual  New-Yoiikkii. 

Swamp-Root  is  for  sale  the  world  over  at  drug¬ 
gists  in  bottles  of  two  sizes  and  two-prices— fifty 
cents  and  one  dollar.  Remember  the  name, 
Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  Cosmos. — The  last  flower  of  our 
gardens  is  the  bright  and  airy  Cosmos, 
which  has  been  vastly  improved  of  late 
in  size  and  finish  of  bloom,  and  in  range 
of  color.  The  new  early-blooming  va¬ 
rieties  produce  nice  blooms  as  early  as 
July,  but  they  are  all  greatly  inferior 
in  habit  and  foliage  to  the  late  sorts. 
The  “Yellow  Cosmos”  of  the  past  few 
years,  which  is  not  a  Cosmos  at  all,  but 
the  old  Bidens  aurea,  was  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  to  many  from  its  insignifi¬ 
cant  flower  and  sprawling  habit.  A 
new  Yellow  Cosmos  will  soon  be  intro¬ 
duced,  which  is  said  to  be  really  a 
worthy  companion  of  the  red  and  white 
varieties. 

Sterns  Seedling  Apple  was  general¬ 
ly  considered  the  most  promising  seed¬ 
ling  at  this  year’s  New  York  State  Fair. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  279.  It  was  grown 
from  seed  of  a  Spitzenburg,  by  Chas.  L. 
Sterns,  of  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
came  into  bearing  at  six  or  seven  years 
of  age.  It  is  much  larger  and  flatter  in 
shape  than  the  Spitzenburg,  and  bright¬ 
er  in  color,  being  generally  overspread 
with  red.  The  quality  is  considered  by 
those  who  have  tested  it,  fully  as  good 
as  Gravenstein.  Mr.  Sterns  says  it  has 
taken  prizes  wherever  exhibited.  He 
has  several  trees  now,  and  finds  them 
great  bearers. 

A  Fine  Apple. — I  send  you  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  which 
is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  des¬ 
sert  apples  that  matures  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  a  little  ahead  of  time  this 
year,  from  the  fact  we  have  had  such  a 
drought  and  extremely  warm  weather. 
It  is  an  apple  that  sells  at  highest  prices 
in  London;  I  have  noticed  quotations 
there  several  times  at  $10  per  barrel.  I 
have  only  two  grafts  of  this  variety, 
sent  me  from  England.  Its  tendency  to 
over-productiveness  is  such  that  it 
should  be  thinned  upon  the  trees  early 
in  the  season.  s.  d.  willard. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  consider  this  the  finest 
dessert  apple  we  have  ever  tasted.  It 
has  a  peculiarly  fine  spicy  flavor,  high 
aroma  and  melting  flesh.  The  speci¬ 
mens  were  small,  and  not  high  colored. 
Epicures  prefer  a  small  apple,  of  high 
flavor. 

California  Plums. — The  red  plums 
winch  are  commonly  seen  on  the  fruit 
stands  in  the  city  streets  in  September, 
are  mostly  Bradshaw  and  Pond,  grown 
in  California.  They  both  grow  reasona¬ 
bly  well  in  Michigan,  New  York,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  New  England 
States,  but  are  affected  by  curculio  in 
some  sections,  and  under  certain  pecu¬ 
liar  climatic  conditions  the  rot  also  in¬ 
jures  them.  The  same  troubles  affect  all 
of  the  European  plums,  more  or  less. 
Spraying  with  the  copper  remedies  is 
quite  helpful.  The  climate  of  California 
and  all  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Divide  is  very  different  from 
that  to  the  eastward,  and  there  is  no 
curculio  there;  which  two  facts  account 
for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  plums 
in  all  that  country.  To  grow  the  same 
class  of  plums  in  all  the  eastern 
States  requires  much  more  skill  and 
labor.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

SOME  RELIABLE  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Part  I. 

A  considerable  number  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  which  are  great  favorites  in  the 
warmer  Atlantic  States,  have  proved  un¬ 
reliable  in  the  Northwest,  and  generally 
in  the  prairie  regions.  In  planting  lim¬ 
ited  places  one  is  naturally  desirous  of 
alloting  space  only  to  the  things  that 
are  quite  certain  to  succeed.  Every  lo¬ 
cality  has  its  popular  varieties,  which 
have  proved  best  adapted  to  the  special 
conuiLons,  and  a  good  proportion  of 
these  should  always  be  planted,  after 


which  selections  of  forms  less  familiar 
are  desirable.  The  massing  of  shrubs  in 
groups  or  beds  is  always  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  scattered  and  single  speci¬ 
mens,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
tallest  growers  be  placed  in  the  cenfer 
or  background,  as  the  case  may  be.  Once 
well  established,  a  group  of  shrubs  is  a 
continual  source  of  pleasure,  and  re¬ 
quires  but  little  attention.  They  are  not 
likely  to  be  much  damaged  by  poultry, 
or  accidental  forays  of  barnyard  ani¬ 
mals.  Most  of  the  following  varieties 
are  well-known,  many  being  regarded  as 
“old-fashioned,”  but  to  some  this  will 
be  their  greatest  recommendation.  We 
give  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
usually  bloom. 

Daphne  Mezereum,  the  common  Eu¬ 
ropean  Mezereon,  blooms  in  March  or 
April,  covering  its  slender  branches 
with  clusters  of  pinkish  flowers.  The 
first  of  all  cultivated  shrubs  to  bloom; 
not  very  showy,  but  neat  and  desirable. 

Forsytiiia. — Golden  bell,  also  known 
in  portions  of  the  West  as  goldenrod. 
April  and  early  May.  The  deep  yellow 
pendulous  bells  appear  before  the  leaves, 
and  completely  clothe  the  larger 
branches.  Forsythias  form  a  great  and 
charming  feature  of  the  Washington 
and  southern  parks,  but  they  appear  to 
be  more  sparingly  used  in  the  North. 


dwarf  shrubs  belong  to  the  Plum  family. 
They  form  perfect  wreaths  of  small, 
double,  rose-like  flowers,  closely  set  on 
the  branches,  and  appearing  in  May,  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  appear.  Prunus  triloba 
and  P.  virgata  flore  roseo  pleno,  are  not 
so  well  known,  but  are  very  desirable. 
The  flowers  are  double,  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  thickly  set  The  for¬ 
mer  species  has  pink  flowers,  and  the 
latter  rose-colored,  appearing  several 
days  earlier. 

Spiraea  prunifolia;  Bridal  wreath. 
The  double-flowering  form  is  the  only 
one  now  grown.  The  pure  white  daisy¬ 
like  little  blossoms  cluster  around  the 
stems,  forming  veritable  wreaths.  Re¬ 
mains  in  bloom  a  long  time,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
early-blooming  shrubs.  Flowers  in  May, 
the  leaves  appearing  before  bloom  fades. 

Spiraea  Tiiunrergii  blooms  soon  af¬ 
ter.  It  is  much  dwarfer,  and  makes  a 
bush  of  round,  graceful  form;  flowers, 
white  and  siingle;  narrow,  yellowish 
foliage.  A  good  companion  to  the 
Bridal  wreath.  There  are  nearly  30 
species  and  varieties  of  Spiraea  offered 
by  the  large  nurseries.  Some  are  native, 
but  most  of  them  came  from  China  and 
Japan.  All  are  desirable  in  their  way. 
They  include  both  herbaceous  plants, 
dying  to  the  ground  each  Winter,  and 
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From  China  and  Japan;  very  hardy,  but 
some  protection  may  be  needed  in  ex¬ 
treme  situations.  F.  Fortuneii  and  F.  viri- 
dissima  are  the  best  known  varieties. 
F.  suspensa  is  similar  in  bloom,  but  of  a 
drooping  habit.  F.  intermedia  (new)  is 
very  handsome,  and  is  claimed  to  be 
the  hardiest  of  all.  They  are  dwarf 
growers,  seldom  exceeding  six  to  eight 
feet.  The  flowers  of  all  are  much  alike, 
but  the  foliage  varies  somewhat. 

Cydonia;  Japan  quince.  Flowering 
quince.  Several  varieties  of  this  well- 
known  and  brilliant-flowering  shrub  are 
offered,  but  none  will  give  such  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  the  single  scarlet,  the  original 
type.  It  is  of  straggling  growth,  but 
may  easily  be  kept  in  bounds,  as  it  bears 
the  pruning-knife  well.  The  foliage  is 
bright  and  glossy,  and  the  flowers  un¬ 
equaled  for  brilliancy  of  color.  The 
blooms  appear  early  and  in  well- 
trimmed  specimens,  they  cover  every 
branch  and  twig  before  the  leaves  de¬ 
velop.  Some  of  the  varieties,  like  C. 
Japonica  grandiflora  (blush  white),  and 
C.  Japonica  Maulei  (orange  color),  bear 
large  fruits,  which  can  be  used  for  pre¬ 
serves  and  jellies.  Other  varieties  have 
single  or  semi-double  flowers,  white, 
blush,  rosy,  and  scarlet.  The  Japan 
quince  makes  a  fine  hedge,  or  single 
specimen,  if  kept  neatly  trimmed. 

Prunus  Japonica  flore  pleno; 
Dwarf  double-flowering  almond,  rose 
and  white  varieties.  Although  popular¬ 
ly  called  flowering  almonds,  these  pretty 


hard-wooded  shrubs,  growing  six  to  10 
feet  high.  The  blooming  season  of  the 
different  kinds  extends  from  May  to  the 
middle  of  August.  One  of  the  best 
later-blooming  kinds  is  S.  Van  Houtteii, 
considered  the  finest  of  all.  In  early 
June  it  is  completely  covered  with 
masses  of  white  flowers,  and  presents  a 
most  striking  appearance.  Of  graceful 
drooping  habit,  growing  about  Six  feet 
high. 

S.  Billardii  is  of  medium  height; 
commences  to  bloom  in  July,  and  con¬ 
tinues  nearly  all  Summer.  Flowers 
pink  or  rose-colored,  in  round  plumes  or 
“feathers”  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
Very  desirable  in  itself  and  useful  for 
variety.  S.  callosa  alba  and  S.  Japonica 


Anthony  Waterer,  are  both  of  very 
dwarf,  but  Vigorous  growth.  They  sel¬ 
dom  exceed  two  feet  high.  The  first  has 
pure  white  flowers  in  flat  corymbs.  An¬ 
thony  Waterer  bears  flowers  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character,  but  of  a  rich  crimson 
color.  Both  commence  in  early  July, 
and  keep  in  bloom  practically  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  latter  is  the  taller  and  the 
more  persistent  bloomer. 


There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Narcissus  or  daffodil.  Many  handsome 
new  hybrids  have  lately  been  shown,  and 
the  bulbs  of  the  choicest  are  held  at  $75 
each.  One  would  think  the  holder  would 
wait  awhile,  but  we  must  remember  that 
it  takes  seven  or  eight  years  to  produce  a 
good  blooming  bulb  from  seed. 

Big  Fruit.— The  following  specimens 
were  shown  at  the  Oxford,  Pa.,  fair:  A 
Newtown  Pippin  measured  14  inches  in 
circumference  and  weighed  20  ounces;  a 
Fallawater,  1 3%  inches;  Golden  Pippin,  11; 
English  Red  Streak.  12^;  Hayes,  14;  Early 
Rambo,  13;  White  Doctor,  12V6,  and  a  Ben 
Davis  14  inches.  A  plate  of  Champion 
quinces  showed  some  monster  fruit,  one 
of  the  quinces  being  14*4  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  Wm.  Fowler,  of  Maple  Beach,  N. 
Y.,  sent  specimens  of  a  new  seedling  apple 
which  he  calls  Fowler’s  Seedling.  Prof. 
Van  Deman  says  of  it:  “This  name  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  this  variety,  in  case  it  may 
seem  prudent  to  propagate  it,  for  Fowler 
has  already  been  used  as  one  of  the  names 
of  Smith,  which  is  an  old  and  well-known 
apple.  I  like  the  flavor  of  this  new  seed¬ 
ling,  although  it  is  not  especially  rich,  nor 
so  good  as  Gravenstein,  which  ripens  at 
the  same  time.  The  flesh  is  very  tender 
and  the  size  and  color  good.  But  why 
add  another  variety  and  name  to  the  list 
when  we  already  have  others  as  good  or 
better?” 


“He  That  Stays 
Does  the  Business. 


ft 


All  the  ’world admires  “ staying  power." 
On  this  quality  success  depends.  The 
blood  is  the  best  friend  the  heart  has. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  friend  the 
blood  ever  had ;  cleanses  it  of  everything, 
gives  perfect  health  and  strength. 


Never  Disappoint 


MACHINE  $10 

Write  at  once  fox*  Catalog 

THE  BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 

1ST or*-walRL.  Olxio. 

1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  II.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


LIKE  A  BULL  DOG 

IstheCHANDLEE  LOCK  and  it  makes 
the  stay  stay  where  you  put  it,  on 
any  kind  of  wire—  hard  steel  or 
sort,  large  or  small,  that’s  why 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  Is  su¬ 
perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  build 
it,  and  it's  rigid,  strong,  safe  and 
'handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell¬ 
ing  and  building  It.  WE  WANT 
AGENTS  everywhere  and  will  grant  exclusive  ter- 
— .  |.,  i)j^rjmry  Write  us  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  Ac . 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  7 
Hard  Steel 
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Whenever  You  Look 

out  of  a  car  window  and  see  Rage  Fence  don’ t  it 
give  you  the  idea  of  security?  It  insures  clear  track. 


The 

Farmer’s 
Best 
Friend — 

Good 

Fences 


A  true  friend  every  day — every  season — tho  one  absolutely  satisfactory  fence — 

THE  AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

made  of  large,  strong  wires,  absolutely  immovable,  thoroughly  galvanized  and  nicely 


woven.  A  genuine  money  waving  l'ence. 
find  it,  write  direct  to  us  for  catalogue. 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  If  you  can’t 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  New  House. — By  the  time  this 
paper  is  printed  we  shall  be  located  on 
the  new  farm.  A  picture  of  the  farm¬ 
house  is  shown  at  Fig.  280.  Like  many 
of  the  old  farmhouses  in  Bergen  County, 
the  original  was  built  of  stone.  Later 
occupants  built  on  wooden  additions. 
The  Yankees  in  New  England  built 
their  houses  of  logs  and  put  them  on  the 
hills.  The  Dutchmen  built  of  stone, 
and  pushed  the  houses  close  up  to  the 
road.  You  will  notice  that  this  house 
is  about  as  close  to  the  highway  as  the 
law  allows.  This  highway,  known  as 
the  old  Wearimus  Road,  runs  about 
north  and  south,  so  that  the  stone  end 
of  the  house  faces  to  the  east.  We  hope 
to  cover  that  end  with  vines,  before 
many  years.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  is  a  fine  Wistaria  vine,  and  a 
mammoth  grape  vine  which  runs  over  a 
great  arbor  with  a  board  floor  beneath 
it.  The  house  had  been  vacant  for 
nearly  a  year,  but  we  found  it  in  fair 
condition.  The  flat  roof  at  the  back  is 
of  tin,  and  it  had  begun  to  leak  so  as  to 
stain  the  walls  in  several  rooms.  Two 
heavy  coats  of  the  Ingersoll  paint  have 
made  it  watertight.  I  call  it  a  great 
mistake  to  make  these  flat  tin  roofs. 
The  Madame  presides  on  the  inside  of 


now  leave  the  farm  twice  as  productive 
as  it  was  when  we  took  it.  On  the  new 
farm  all  is  different.  The  soil  is  nat¬ 
urally  strong  and  moist.  It  has  never 
been  abused,  and  is  now  covered  with 
a  thick,  tough  sod.  If  you  wish  to  put 
a  healing  plaster  on  soil,  cover  it  with 
a  good  sod.  Thus  our  problem  is  re¬ 
versed.  Instead  of  trying  to  build  up 
the  soil,  we  are  to  unload  it.  It  is 
drawing  out  instead  of  piling  in.  We 
must  do  more  plowing,  for  the  Cutaway 
will  not  do  so  well  on  this  heavy,  stony 
soil.  We  must  use  more  lime  and,  I 
think,  do  more  work  with  the  harrow 
and  roller.  On  the  old  place  we  were 
tenants,  working  with  a  small  capital. 
Now  we  are  owners,  with  a  good-sized 
mortgage  to  pay  and  larger  operations 
which  will  require  more  capital  and 
hired  help. 

“Hope  Farm.” — “What  shall  we  name 
the  new  farm?”  said  the  Madame  when 
we  first  bought  it. 

“Hope  Farm!”  I  didn’t  need  to  stop 
a  moment  to  think  about  it.  I  don’t 
know  but  that  she  had  her  mind  on 
Hill  Crest  or  something  of  the  sort, 
but  after  all,  there  is  only  one  name 
for  us — “Hope.”  There  have  been 
times  when  it  seemed  as  though  our 
crop  of  hope  was  blighted  even  beyond 


THE  FARMHOUSE  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  280. 


the  house,  and  I  will  not  speak  of  her 
arrangements  until  they  are  in  shape. 

The  Farm  runs  back  west  from  the 
road,  two  fields  wide,  about  90  acres  in 
all.  A  steep  hnl  rises  halfway  back, 
with  an  abrupt  climb  from  the  east  and 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  woods  at  the  west. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  this  hill  is 
grand  on  a  clear  day.  There  are  woods 
and  great  hills  in  all  directions,  and  the 
frost  has  marked  broad  strips  of  red, 
yellow  and  brown  on  all  sides.  Halfway 
up  the  hill  is  a  good-sized  spring  bub¬ 
bling  up  from  under  a  great  rock.  The 
soil  is  mostly  a  heavy  clay  loam,  in¬ 
clined  to  be  moist  and  stony.  Former 
owners  have  picked  up  thousands  of  big 
stones,  which  they  deposited  in  a  high 
wide  wall  through  the  center  of  the  farm. 
There  are  also  hundreds  of  rods  of  stone 
drains.  There  are  plenty  of  “hard¬ 
heads”  left  in  the  soil,  though — as  Uncle 
Ed  and  Charlie  found  to  their  sorrow  in 
digging  the  ditches  for  the  water  pipes. 
Uncle  Ed  says  that  he  can  dig  three 
miles  in  Florida  and  not  find  as  many 
rocks  as  he  can  here  in  three  rods. 

Nearer  the  bone— sweeter  the  meat. 

Nearer  the  stone— more  to  eat. 

I  am  not  much  of  an  authority  on 
meat  just  now,  but  I  am  sure  that  most 
crops  like  a  fair  proportion  of  stones  in 
the  soil. 

New  Problems— Our  work  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  in  the  line  of 
restoration.  We  took  a  poor  little 
abused  farm  and  tried  to  restore  it  at  a 
profit  by  using  chemicals,  Crimson 
clover  and  cow  peas.  The  soil  was  thin 
and  light.  We  succeeded— that  is,  we 
have  come  out  a  little  ahead,  and  we 


the  power  of  any  moral  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  to  restore  it.  The  Madame  has 
hung  on  to  her  ideals  through  it  all, 
and  I  have  marched  alongside  or  tagged 
on  behind  at  times,  and — here  we  are. 
We  thought  of  these  things  the  last 
Sunday  before  we  moved  to  the  new 
place.  It  was  a  balmy,  beautiful  day — 
a  lovely  haze  in  the  air,  as  we  looked  off 
to  the  hills,  gay  with  their  Autumn 
clothing.  Those  of  you  who  have 
moved  from  the  old  house  up  into  the 
new  will  know  what  we  were  thinking 
about.  After  all  our  toil  and  struggles, 
a  home  such  as  we  have  often  dreamed 
of  was  in  sight.  This  land  was  ours,  to 
improve  and  beautify  and  cherish.  It 
represented  long  years  of  work  and  self- 
denial.  The  white  is  coming  into  our 
halir.  Youth  has  left  every  organ  but 
the  heart,  but  the  little  folks  will  grow 
into  this  soil  and  belong  to  it.  Do  you 
suppose  any  rich  man  ever  viewed  his 
stately  piles  of  stone  with  a  happier 
feeling  than  we  had  for  this  hilly  and 
rocky  farm?  Hope  Farm?  Why  of 
course;  there  isn’t  any  other  name  to 
suit  ‘it. 

Selling  Timber. — A  friend  in  Con¬ 
necticut  writes  as  follows,  about  what  I 
said  regarding  our  standing  timber: 

Do  not  fear  to  cut  your  chestnut;  that 
will  replace  itself  In  15  years  from  one- 
fourth-inch  to  18-inch  diameter,  and  give 
you  four  to  six  straight  trees  where  one 
stands  now.  I  am  66  next  month,  and 
have  cut  my  chestnuts  three  times,  and 
they  are  now  18  to  20  inches  and  30  to  45- 
foot  sticks.  Do  not  go  crazy  on  fruit,  or, 
if  you  must,  put  in  the  open  and  let  those 
grand  old  forests  have  a  chance.  Your 
new  place  seems  to  stand  where  there  are 
markets  for  everything,  and  I  am  satisfied 


that  you  will  get  more  money  for  a  tenth 
of  the  work  from  the  timber  than  from 
fruit.  I  have  had  10  to  12  sprouts  on  a 
stump  cut  in  November  12  to  18  feet  tall 
the  next  November. 

I  have  been  figuring  with  some  buyers 
for  chestnut  poles.  They  offer  ?2  each 
for  the  trees  standing  in  the  woods. 
This  is  for  large-sized  electric  poles, 
which  bi’iug  over  $5  at  the  place  of  set¬ 
ting.  The  smaller  telephone  poles 
bring  less.  In  our  woods  there  are 
probably  30  of  the  large  poles  to  the 
acre,  with  many  more  smaller  ones  that 
will  be  ready  in  five  years.  Yes,  we 
can  sell  almost  anything  in  Bergen 
County,  except  a  fat  steer.  In  our 
county  town  alone  there  are  over  2,500 
poles.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
living  in  New  Jersey.  h.  w.  c. 


Nitrogen  for  Grass.— Bulletin  No.  57 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Station  (Kingston) 
discusses  the  question  of  applying  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  grass  or  clover  crop.  There 
seems  no  question  but  that  nitrate  of  soda 
is  the  best  form  of  nitrogen  to  use  on 
meadows  because,  when  put  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  is  so  soluble  that  it  will  leach 
quickly  down  into  the  soil,  and  thus  feed 
grass  or  grain.  Prof.  Wheeler  figures  out 
the  crop  value  obtained  by  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  When  estimated  at 
the  average  price,  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  gave  an  increase  of  $14.34  to 
the  value  of  the  hay  crop,  while  450  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a  difference  of 
$19.62.  On  one  of  the  plots  where  no  nitro¬ 
gen  was  used  a  large  amount  of  clover  ap¬ 
peared.  Where  nitrogen  was  added  on  the 
same  soil.  Red-top  and  Timothy  crowded 
in.  This  result  would  puzzle  a  good  many 
farmers,  but  it  is  explained  when  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  clover  and  similar  plants 
are  capable,  under  favorable  conditions,  of 
obtaining  nitrogen  from  air.  When  the 
soil  was  limed,  the  clover  crowded  in,  ob¬ 
taining  it3  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  growth.  The  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  were  not  able  to  feed  in  the  same  way, 
and  hence  failed  to  grow  for  the  lack  of 
nitrogen.  When  nitrate  of  soda  was  ap¬ 
plied,  Red-top  and  Timothy  made  their 
growth  and  succeeded  in  crowding  in,  so 
that  they  had  a  fair  showing  with  the 
clover.  This  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  probably,  if  other  forms  of  nitrogen 
had  been  used,  at  least,  the  result  would 
not  have  been  obtained  so  rapidly.  In 
this  bulletin,  Prof.  Wheeler  again  points 
out  the  fact  that  where  lime  is  used,  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  seems  to  be 
made  more  available,  so  that  there  is  not 
so  great  a  need  for  applying  the  phos¬ 
phates  on  land  that  has  been  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  lime. 


\\  It’s  easy  to 
E-  I  haul  a  big 
II  load  up  a 

9  1  big  hill  if 

you  grease  i 
the  wagon 
wheels  with 

I  MICA  Axle  Grease 

Getabox  and  learn  why  It’s  the 
best  grease  ever  put  on  an  axle. 
Sold  everywhere.  Made  by 

STANDARD  OIL,  CO. 


-SOT 


were  required  to 
perfect  our  new  ( 

“Uesta” 
tubular 

Lantern  which  we 
now  offer  as  some¬ 
thing  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  the  Lantern  line.  It  has  the 
Railroad  Lantern's  rugged  constitu¬ 
tion  joined  to  the  tubular  system,  and 
the  result  is  a  splendid  light-giving , 
wear  and  abuse  resister.  _  IVe  will , 
if  desired,  mail  our  special  Circular 
of  the  “  Vesta ”  Lantern;  or,  upon 
receipt  of  $r.oo,  we  will  send  you 
( freight  prepaid )  the  very  best  Lan¬ 
tern for  general  service  you  ever  saw. 
Why  not  “  see  it  ”  on  those  terms  f 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  Is  Mailed  Free. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  III  1840. 

Only  good  Lanterns  are  stamped  “  DIETZ." 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America*  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

IS/letal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tiro  on,  SO. 75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  81). 35 
1  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  W.  Boob(Dept.R), Center  Hall,  Ra 


ANTI -TRUST  PRICES 

Road  Carts  *8.35,  Boad  Wagons  $20  50.  Top 
l.Phaetons$46-50.Surrey8$47  50, 
Ha  - - - 


Opnug  vv  aguub  *3050,  H  arness  *3.75,  Saddles 
$2.25,  Bicycles  8  I  6. 45,  Cutters  *  I  3-95,  Sewing 
Machines  $  I  2. 60.  Stoves  $3  75.  Direct  From 
Factory  to  User.  EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE.  ITS  FREE. 
Consumers  GarrlaSe  Sc  Mf<£.  Go. 


T  -Before  Buying  a  Hew 

Harness 

Ueud  ctH.  In  *  tain  pa  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat* 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  onk-tfinneii 
Leather  Harnex*  to  »elect  from.  Sold  direct  to  th* 
consumer  at  wholesale  price,  We  can  save  you  mon«yJ 

KJNG  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


to  handle  our  com 
plete  line  of  high 
)  grade  Lubricating  Oils  aud  Greases, 
Boiler  Compound,  Paints,  etc., 
and  to  canvass  the  farmers,  thrashers,  mills,  etc., 
for  orders  for  next  Spring  and  Summer  delivery 
Salary  or  commission.  Address  with  references. 
THE  A.  F.  V OAK  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FRAZER 

t  AXLE  GREASE  THE  WORLD.  4 

▲  Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac-  ^ 
X  tually  outlasting  2  bo*es  of  any  other  brand.  ▲ 
^  Not  affected  by  heat.  JjfGet  the  Genuine.  ^ 

4444  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  4444 


THE 

NAME 


“WALKER” 


on  c  Vehicl  is  -  Guarantee  of  Superior 
Qual.ty.  You  can  buy  Walker  Vehicles 
_  &  Har  iess  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 

AT  WHOLES AL 14  FKICES.  Shipped  anywhere  subject,  to  ex¬ 
amination  aud  approval.  No  finer  goods  made.  Our  free  book  of  104 
pages  describes  the  goods  and  the  plan  for  obtaining  them  by  our 
popular  method.  Send  for  it  today. 


EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO.,  13  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

-  — ^ — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ■ — M— — ■ 


WE  "want  you  to  know 

that  we  make  Buggy,  Carriage  and  all  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Wagon  Wheels  Of  superior 

...  .  ..  .  |  “  .  .  ...  m  -  ....  .  II. .L.  Ii I  ,  <  ..In..  ..  ...1  ll..  .  il.l.t  urn  tin  i  n)  ur  1 1 1*«>  I 


see  that  GOOD  WHEELS  at  such  prices  ARE  CHEAPER  THAN  HAVING  OLD  ONES  REPAIRED. 
Write  now  for  price  list  No.  88  and  rules  for  measuring.  WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


IT  IS 
LOADED 


AGENTS  WANTED 


FOR 

THE 


HARNESS  RIVETER 


GATLING  GUN  Economy 

NEATEST,  CHEAPEST,  BEST. 

The  handiest,  as  it  can  be  used  iu  any  position.  Will  mend 
anything  where  a  well-clinched  rivet  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Our  agents  make  from  83  to  815  per  day.  Send  50 
cents  (in  2-cent  stamps)  for  sample,  loaded  with  50  as¬ 
sorted  rivets,  aud  terms  to  agents. 

Foote  Economy  Co.,  204  S.  Main  St.,  Fredericktown.O. 


Can  be  Carried  in  the  Pocket, 
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Mr.  P.  E.  Dawley,  the  efficient  director  of  the  New 
York  Farmers’  Institutes,  will  start  off  his  workers  in 
a  new  way  this  year.  Just  before  the  institutes  open 
they  will  all  spend  a  day  at  Cornell,  talking  with  the 
station  workers  and  studying  the  farm  and  its  fix¬ 
tures.  Then  they  will  go  to  Geneva  for  a  like 
purpose,  after  which  the  newer  speakers  will  read 
their  papers  and  take  part  in  a  general  discussion. 
This  will  make  an  excellent. “wind-up,”  for  it  will 
wind  up  the  speakers  for  their  educational  campaign, 
and  send  them  out  with  new  power.  A  wind-up  is 
better  than  a  round-up. 

* 

A  rich  New  York  man  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
teaching  of  Markham’s  poem,  The  Man  with  the  Hoe. 
He  thinks  there  is  more  danger  in  the  man  without 
the  hoe — that  is,  the  man  who  has  received  no  indus¬ 
trial  training.  He  offered  $1,000  for  the  best  poems 
advancing  his  idea,  and  about  1,000  poems  were  sent. 
Now  we  notice  that  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  has  offered  $1,000  for  a  seedling  apple  tree  that 
shall  be  as  hardy  as  Oldenburg  and  as  large  and 
well-flavored  as  Wealthy.  There  are  some  people  who 
rank  literature  above  agriculture,  and  yet  the  man 
who  wins  the  poem  prize  has  had  but  child’s  play 
compared  with  the  patience,  thought,  toil  and  skill  of 
the  man  who  gives  a  worthy  new  apple  to  the  cold 
Northwest.  Think  what  that  will  mean  *to  the  fruit¬ 
less  thousands  who  inhabit  that  country!  The  poet 
may  inspire  the  world,  but  the  pomologist  does  it  far 
more  lasting  service. 

* 

The  question  of  securing  expert  judges  at  fairs,  as 
referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  week,  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter.  It  is  the  custom,  with  the  managers 
of  many  flower  shows,  to  secure  as  judges  known  ex¬ 
perts  from  a  distance,  whose  expenses  are  paid,  and 
who  sometimes  receive  a  fee  in  addition.  The  Chicago 
Horticultural  Society  has  often  sent  to  New  York 
State  for  its  judges,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Can¬ 
adian  flower  shows  to  secure  some  of  their  judges 
from  this  side  of  the  line.  This  removes  any  remote 
suspicion  of  personal  bias,  and,  known  experts  being 
selected,  general  satisfaction  results.  A  careful  scale 
of  points  is  adhered  to  in  judging  flowers,  and  surely 
a  similar  scale  could  be  formulated  for  the  judging  of 
vegetables.  In  judging  live  stock,  the  standard 
adopted  by  breeders’  and  fanciers’  associations,  when 
combined  with  common  sense  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  should  amply  cover 
every  possible  contingency. 

* 

The  price  of  farm  implements  is  to  be  increased. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  after  reading  the 
letters  from  manufacturers  on  the  next  page.  We 
have  received  many  other  letters — all  of  the  same 
character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manufacturers 
are  correct  when  they  say  that  iron  and  steel  are 
much  higher  than  last  year.  In  some  cases  this  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  so  great  that  the 
tools  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  last  year’s  prices. 
In  fact,  most  manufacturers  will  sell  on  a  closer  mar¬ 
gin  next  year  than  ever  before.  With  regard  to  the 
increased  price  of  iron  and  steel,  most  persons  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  natural  causes,  viz.,  a  demand  greater 
than  the  supply.  There  are  two  things  about  this 
supply  and  demand  that  ought  to  be  stated.  The  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  restricted.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  trust  or  syndicate  that  controls  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  to  curtail  production  so  as  to  avoid 
any  surplus.  One  chief  reason  why  the  demand  ex¬ 
ceeds  supplies  is  that  our  manufacturers  have  been 
catering  to  the  foreign  trade.  Our  exports  in  metals 


have  been  wonderfully  increased.  We  are  told  that 
there  has  been  little  profit  in  this  export  trade,  be¬ 
cause  prices  were  shaved  down  to  the  lowest  notch,  in 
order  to  underbid  foreign  competitors.  These  exports 
have,  however,  helped  to  drain  the  country  of  metals, 
and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 
price.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  foreign  trade  is 
desirable,  when  it  means  higher  prices  and  trouble  to 
Americans. 

* 

Frequent  failures  of  private  Italian  and  other 
foreign  banks  in  our  large  cities  emphasize  the  need 
of  postal  savings  banks.  Small  depositors  are  not 
made  welcome  in  the  National  and  larger  State  banks, 
and  there  is  too  much  red  tape  and  delay  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  savings  banks  and  institutions  to  suit  the  ideas 
of  the  distrustful  foreigners.  The  Italians  and  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  patronize  these  obscure  foreign  banks,  are 
not  desirable  additions  to  our  population,  it  is  true, 
and  their  money  is  saved  but  to  send  abroad,  but  it  is 
gathered  cent  by  cent  by  the  most  disagreeable  toil, 
and  it  is  too  bad  that  it  should  be  so  often  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  rascally  “banker.”  A  postal  savings 
bank  would  go  far  to  remedy  this,  as  the  most  ignor¬ 
ant  foreigner  would  have  confidence  in  it.  Its  accessi¬ 
bility  would  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
Why  does  this  great  Nation  lag  so  in  the  march  of 
real  improvement?  Every  other  country  worthy  of 
being  called  half-civilized  has  long  had  this  conveni¬ 
ence.  Even  little  Hawaii  had  her  postal  savings  bank 
before  her  absorption.  We  have  not  heard  of  it  since. 

* 

The  officers  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  feel  sure  that  they  are  at  last  near  to  a 
solution  of  their  problem.  They  do  not  give  the  whole 
story  to  the  public,  but  they  seem  confident  that 
higher  prices  are  to  be  obtained.  Feed  is  so  short  and 
grain  so  high  that  better  figures  were  inevitable  this 
Winter,  but  the  officers  of  the  Association  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  brought  the  producers  together  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  successful  movement.  We  hope  the 
promised  contract  will  prove  all  that  the  most  san¬ 
guine  expect.  It  is  no  child’s  play  to  deal  with  New 
York  capitalists  so  as  to  secure  justice  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  will  be  a  great  triumph  if,  by  means  of 
this  organization,  the  milk  business  may  be  taken, 
even  in  part,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  middlemen  who 
have  so  long  oppressed  the  farmers.  We  wish  to 
make  the  point  clear  that  if  this  is  ever  to  be  done,  it 
must  be  through  some  compact  and  powerful  organi¬ 
zation.  The  officers  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  may  be  over-confident,  and  may  not  com¬ 
plete  their  contract  at  this  time,  but  that  will  be  no 
reason  for  abandoning  the  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  a  reason  for  working  harder  still  to 
perfect  an  organization  that  will  win.  Let  the  milk 
producers  hang  together,  and  present  a  firm,  bold 
front.  They  have  the  power  to  enforce  fairer  prices  if 
they  will  stick  together  with  patience  and  determina¬ 
tion. 

* 

An  energetic  protest  is  being  made  by  the  clergy 
and  various  women’s  associations  against  the  seating 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  of  Brigham 
H.  Roberts,  of  Utah,  who  was  recently  elected  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  Congress  from  the  district  including 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  claimed  that  he  is,  and  has 
been,  living  in  polygamous  marriage  with  several 
wives,  against  the  laws  of  the  present  State  of  Utah, 
and  against  the  provision,  forever  prohibiting  polyg¬ 
amous  or  plural  marriages,  that  was  included  in  the 
bill  admitting  Utah  to  Statehood  in  the  Union.  It  is 
self-evident  that  a  law-breaker  is  not  a  fit  person  to 
sit  in  any  legislature  and  make  laws  to  control  the 
conduct  of  others.  The  supporters  of  Roberts  say  that, 
having  been  legally  elected  by  his  constituency,  he 
cannot  be  expelled  from  Congress  on  any  moral 
charge.  There  seems  ample  proof  of  his  polygamous 
practices,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  can  unseat  him  if  they  should  see  fit.  The 
question  is,  will  they  do  so  or  not?  Congress,  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  generally  stands  ready  to  do 
the  will  of  the  people,  if  they  will  only  make  an  em¬ 
phatic  demand  that  it  be  done.  If  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people,  as  a  whole,  is  so  dull  that  they  do  not  care 
to  voice  the  protest  that  is  now  being  made,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Congress  may  not  act  vigorously.  There 
are  at  all  times  men  in  our  State  and  National  Legis¬ 
latures  with  unclean  records  in  their  private  lives; 
United  States  Senators  have  been  seated,  and  served 
their  terms,  with  grave  charges  of  dishonesty  hang¬ 
ing  over  them,  but  there  is  no  previous  instance  of 
such  an  impudent  attempt  to  force  unlawful  prac¬ 
tices  into  the  highest  law-making  body  of  the  Nation. 
If  we  had  the  Swiss  system  of  referendum  in  force,  by 
which  all  laws,  except  those  of  extraordinary  emer¬ 
gency,  were  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification 
before  becoming  operative,  we  would  undoubtedly  se¬ 
cure  a  much  better  class  of  Congressional  representa¬ 


tives.  There  would  be  little  chance  for  corruption,  as 
lobbies  would  not  care  to  spend  much  money  in  se¬ 
curing  action,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  reversed 
by  the  people.  There  would  then  be  real  honor  and 
satisfaction  in  worthy  Congressional  service. 

* 

The  Post  Office  Department  recently  issued  a  fraud 
order  against  the  P.  P.  Company,  of  La  Grange,  Ind. 
This  company  inserted  the  following  advertisement 
in  a  number  of  daily  papers: 

We  have  a  scheme  that  brings  us  $50  weekly;  will  do 
the  same  for  you;  either  sex;  send  25  cents  to  P.  P.  Com¬ 
pany,  Lock  box  26,  La  Grange,  Indiana. 

The  victims  who  bit  at  this  tempting  bait,  and  sent 
their  25  cents,  received  in  reply  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Sir:  Our  scheme  is  easily  explained  and  very 
simple,  and  if  you  will  follow  our  advice  you  will  be 
pleased  and  impressed  at  the  returns.  Place  an  adver¬ 
tisement  similar  in  form  to  ours  in  a  few  of  the  leading 
mail  order  papers,  and  send  to  each  reply  a  similar  letter 
to  this.  If  your  advertisement  is  well  worded  and  well 
placed  you  will  secure  handsome  returns. 

The  brazen  effrontery  of  these  swindlers  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  greater  than  that  of  those  who  advertise 
“easy  work  at  home.”  All  alike  prey  upon  the  needy, 
and  are,  without  doubt,  the  meanest  and  most  de¬ 
spicable  of  all  sharpers.  We  can  only  reiterate  once 
more,  our  old  advice:  do  not  communicate  with  any 
such  advertisers.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
merely  to  write  to  such  people,  through  curiosity, 
makes  one  a  target  for  a  variety  of  undesirable  and 
often  disgusting  matter,  in  the  shape  of  circulars. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

"Ah,  there!”  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  you’ll  excuse  the  slang 
I  know; 

No  doubt  you’ll  add  the  words  "Stay  there!”  as  home¬ 
ward  bound  you  go! 

Hard  luck,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  for  your  boat  is  staunch 
and  true, 

The  very  highest  type  of  craft  your  English  builders 
knew. 

1  was  British  brain  and  oak  and  sail  and  rope  and  metal, 
too, 

Against  the  best  we  can  produce  on  this  side  of  the  blue. 
Your  Shamrock  is  a  tidy  craft;  she  showed  a  lively  heel, 
Hut  there  was  something  livelier  along  Columbia’s  keel. 
1  he  lion  is  a  solid  chap,  but  when  it  comes  to  speed 
1  he  eagle  beats  him  out  of  sight — I’ll  tell  you  what  you 
need: 

Some  longer  head  to  plan  your  craft— go  hire  a  Yankee 
brain 

To  cut  new  curves  upon  your  boat  before  you  come  again. 
Good  luck,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  you’re  a  sportsman  any 
way; 

Ah,  there!  ’  “Stay  there!"  No!  no!  Come  back,  we’ll 
greet  you  any  day. 


Whine  not  and  wine  not!  Why  not? 

The  average  man  has  plenty  of  means. 

Corn  meal  is  about  the  cheapest  feed  just  now. 

Tiie  broom  and  the  plow  handles  give  palm  culture. 

Antivack  is  the  latest  name  for  those  who  oppose 
vaccination. 

Pack  some  sand  around  your  heart— then  go  out  and 
do  your  part! 

The  weigh  of  this  world  seems  likely  to  be  found  want¬ 
ing  in  the  next. 

A  man  may  be  quite  sure  of  securing  a  fine  stand  when 
he  sows  wild  oats. 

Don’t  try  to  go  back  and  patch  up  a  lost  day— go  ahead 
and  make  a  better  one. 

Are  any  of  our  friends  making  unfermented  grape 
juice  from  the  Catawba? 

Even  soap  will  increase  in  price.  If  cleanliness  comes 
high,  Godliness  should  be  cheaper. 

According  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  the  glucose 
octopus  will  have  to  drop  some  of  its  illegally-acquired 
sugar. 

How  doth  the  busy  little  bee  make  fruit  both  safe  and 
sound?  He  gathers  pollen  on  his  legs  and  carts  it  all 
around. 

Is  it  not  tiue  that  many^people  look  upon  a  rigid  ob¬ 
servance  of  Sunday  as  a  sponge  to  wipe  out  all  the  sins 
of  the  week? 

We  never  had  so  many  letters  from  the  South  asking 
how  to  build  icehouses.  This  seems  to  mean  greater 
interest  in  dairying. 

Which  would  you  prefer  in  your  school— "an  average 
teacher,  but  a  good  man,  ’  or  “a  good  teacher,  but  an 
average  man?” 

Bees  can  fight  as  well  as  work.  The  bottom  dropped 
out  of  a  hive  on  an  English  railroad  train,  and  the  bees 
held  up  the  train  for  20  minutes. 

It  is  said  to  be  harder  than  ever  this  year  to  sell  fancy 
farm  products  at  fancy  prices.  What  does  that  mean? 
Are  average  products  coming  in  better  condition? 

The  Attorney  General  of  Ohio  decides  that  irregular 
Pieces  of  railway  lands  must  be  taxed  as  roadbed.  This- 
will  increase  the  taxation  of  railroads  in  that  State. 

Tulare  County,  California,  has  in  the  last  two  years 
paid  bounty  on  535,000  squirrel  tails.  Add  those  poisoned 
in  their  holes,  and  1,000,000  squirrels  have  been  destroyed. 

There  are  melon  growers  who  plant  occasional  squash 
vines  in  their  melon  fields,  because  they  think  that  this 
gives  a  tougher  melon  rind,  and  thus  makes  a  better 
shipper. 

A  New  York  State  potato  grower  says  that  he  has 
two  bushels  of  potatoes  which  won  $85  in  premiums  at 
five  fairs.  Now  the  question  is— what  did  the  State  get 
out  of  it? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  Minneapolis  Produce  Exchange  was 
destroyed  by  fire  October  12;  loss  $75,000.  .  .  A  boiler  ex¬ 
plosion  at  Brownsburg,  Ind.,  October  12,  killed  three  men 
and  injured  five  others.  .  .  A  nitro-glycerin  explosion 
at  the  ./Etna  Powder  Works,  near  Chicago,  killed  four 
men  October  12.  .  .  Truckee,  Cal.,  was  visited  by  a 
three-days’  snowstorm  October  10-13.  No  such  storm  has 
occurred  there  in  October  since  1846.  All  the  cattle  and 
sheep  are  still  in  the  mountains,  and  anxiety  prevails  lest 
they  perish  from  cold  and  exposure.  The  snow  is  one 
foot  deep  in  Truckee,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  the 
surrounding  country.  .  .  A  head-on  collision  of  trolley 
cars  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  13,  injured  20  persons. 

.  .  The  boiler  of  a  thrashing  engine  blew  up  near  Brit¬ 
ton,  S.  D.,  October  13,  killing  four  men.  .  .  Unusually 
warm  weather  prevailed  over  the  Middle  West  October 
10-13,  the  temperature  going  above  90  degrees  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Snow  fell  in  western  Nebraska 
October  13.  .  .  The  largest  free  rural  mail  delivery  route 
in  the  country  is  to  be  centered  at  Oconomowoc,  Wis.  .  . 
Five  persons  were  injured  in  a  trolley  collision  at  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  October  15.  .  .  The  steamer  Nutmeg  State 
caught  fire  off  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  October  14,  while 
proceeding  up  the  Sound  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.  She 
was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  10  persons  lost  their 
lives.  .  .  A  young  woman  died  in  New  York  October 
15  from  acute  blood  poisoning,  the  result  of  ink  from  a 
typewriting  ribbon  entering  a  fever  sore.  .  .  The 
steamer  Typo  was  run  down  and  sunk  in  Lake  Huron, 
October  14,  with  the  loss  of  four  lives.  .  .  St.  Mary’s 
Training  School,  at  Feehanville,  near  Chicago,  Ill.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  October  15;  loss  $200,000.  .  .  The  Loomis 
Sanitarium,  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives,  at  Lib¬ 
erty,  N.  Y.,  was  burnt  October  15;  loss  $100,000.  .  .  Two 
Russian  immigrants  who  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Ant¬ 
werp  on  the  Red  Star  steamer  Aragonia  October  13,  have 
died  from  malignant  typhus  fever,  which  is  highly  con¬ 
tagious.  The  steamer,  its  crew  and  90  passengers,  have 
been  quarantined.  .  .  Fire  destroyed  the  wholesale 
grocery  of  the  Fowler  Company,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Octo¬ 
ber  15;  loss  $102,000.  .  .  A  gas  explosion  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  City  mine,  near  Pottsville,  Pa.,  October  17,  horribly 
burned  10  miners,  three  of  whom  will  die.  .  .  October 
16,  a  heavy  snowstorm  had  been  raging  in  the  mountains 
around  Lcadville,  Col.,  for  a  week.  One  flock  of  1,500 
sheep  with  their  herder,  are  1‘eported  to  be  lost,  and  other 
losses  are  expected.  In  the  canons  flood  and  landslides 
have  caused  much  damage,  and  through  trains  have  been 
delayed.  .  .  Smallpox  is  spreading  so  rapidly  in  Texas 
that  the  health  officials  are  alarmed.  Every  part  of  the 
State  has  the  disease  in  a  virulent  form,  and  a  severe 
epidemic  is  feared.  .  .  A  panic  was  caused  in  a  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  tenement  October  18,  by  the  explosion  of  gases 
in  a  whisky  barrel;  one  man  was  badly  burned,  and  a 
woman  and  child  stunned. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Oregon  and  Washington  are 
shipping  quantities  of  cattle  east.  Two  train-loads  re¬ 
cently  sent  from  Baker  County  put  $45,000  in  the  pockets 
of  the  cattlemen.  .  .  The  Eastern  Oregon  Woolgrowers’ 
Association  met  at  The  Dalles  October  5.  The  question 
of  grazing  sheep  in  the  forestry  reserves  was  the  main 
subject  of  discussion.  .  .  A  meeting  of  the  Texas  Ship¬ 
pers’  Union  is  to  be  held  at  the  fair  grounds  at  San  An¬ 
tonio  October  31,  with  the  purpose  of  forming  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization.  A  temporary  organization  was  made 
during  the  Farmers’  Congress  held  by  producers  and  ship¬ 
pers  at  College  Station  last  July.  .  .  Competition  forced 
the  price  of  cotton  seed  up  to  $11  a  ton  at  Nacogdoches, 
Texas,  recently.  .  .  A  single  order  for  350,000  pounds  of 
dressed  poultry,  making  14  carloads,  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  London  by  a  packinghouse  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  Further  large  orders  are  expected.  .  .  Gov.  Steph¬ 
ens,  of  Missouri,  has  appointed  a  board,  consisting  of  Dr. 
C.  W.  Baskett  of  Moberly,  J.  A.  Knott  of  Hannibal,  and 
J.  A.  Resk  of  Weston,  to  decide  upon  the  location  of  a 
fruit  experiment  station.  .  .  The  two-months’  drought 
in  southern  Illinois  was  broken  October  10.  The  ground 
was  too  dry  for  plowing,  and  wheat  sown  early  has  suf¬ 
fered.  .  .  The  Interstate  Association  of  Live  Stock  San¬ 
itary  Boards  met  at  Chicago  October  11-12.  The  election 
of  officers  resulted  as  follows;  President,  Charles  P.  John¬ 
son,  Illinois;  vice-president,  Dr.  E.  P.  Niles,  Virginia; 
treasurer,  W.  B.  Tullis,  Texas,  and  secretary,  Mortimer 
Levering,  Indiana.  Next  convention  will  be  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  October,  1900.  .  .  Illinois  crop  reports  indicate  that 
corn  in  that  State  gives  80  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop. 
.  .  Great  Britain  continues  to  buy  mules  through  the 
southern  markets.  The  same  purchaser  has  ordered  5,- 
000,000  pounds  of  canned  beef  from  Chicago  packers.  .  . 
This  year  the  California  fruit  crop  will,  it  is  estimated, 
reach  a  value  of  $15,000,000. 

PHILIPPINES.— Gen.  Young  captured  Arayat  October 
12.  The  insurgents  set  the  town  on  fire  before  retreat¬ 
ing.  At  Malabon  the  Americans  captured  300  natives, 
who  are  suspected  of  shooting  at  the  troops  from  houses. 
.  .  Two  strong  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  at  Manila 
October  13.  .  .  A  native  uprising  was  expected  in  Ma¬ 
nila  October  15,  but  owing  to  measures  taken  by  the 
authorities  it  was  suppressed.  The  guards  of  the  city 
were  doubled,  and  artillery  stationed  at  a  point  command¬ 
ing  the  native  quarter.  .  .  Reports  from  Europe  state 
that  the  Filipinos  are  buying  torpedoes  and  machine  guns 
in  Belgium  and  Germany.  .  .  October  17,  the  insurgents 
were  driven  out  of  Porac,  one  American  being  killed.  .  . 
Senor  Utor,  editor  of  the  Manila  paper,  Patria,  has  been 
arrested  for  printing  seditious  documents.  .  .  A  vigor¬ 
ous  campaign  under  Gen.  Lawton  began  October  18. 
There  was  a  short  but  decisive  skirmish  at  Cabiao,  the 
insurgents  being  repulsed. 

CUBA.— A  fight  between  rural  guards  and  bandits  oc¬ 
curred  recently  at  Yagua  Ramos,  one  guard  and  one 
bandit  being  killed.  The  remaining  outlaws  escaped. 
Another  attempted  lynching  is  reported  from  Pinar  del 
Rio,  the  victim  being  a  Spanish  ex-guerilla.  He  was 
rescued  by  the  police. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  violent  earthquake 
has  visited  the  south  side  of  the  Island  of  Ceram,  one  of 
the  Amboina  Islands,  west  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  esti¬ 


mated  that  4,000  people  were  killed,  and  500  injured.  Ceram 
belongs  to  Holland.  .  .  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  issued 
an  trade  abolishing  all  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  Ar¬ 
menians,  pardoning  prisoners  and  ordering  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  churches  and  schools  destroyed.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  attitude  of  the  Armenian  Patriarchs.  .  . 
October  12  war  was  declared  by  the  Transvaal  Republic 
against  Great  Britain,  and  the  Boers  began  to  advance 
into  Natal.  October  14,  they  blew  up  an  armored  train, 
which  had  escorted  refugees  to  the  border,  killing  15  sol¬ 
diers.  The  Boers  have  seized  large  sums  of  gold,  be¬ 
longing  to  mining  and  banking  companies.  The  Orange 
Free  State  has  united  with  the  Boers,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  martial  law.  Refugees  are  suffering  great  desti¬ 
tution.  Authentic  news  of  the  situation  comes  very  slow¬ 
ly,  the  Boers  having  destroyed  telegraph  communication. 
Three  days’  vigorous  fighting  Is  reported  at  Mafeking, 
where  the  British  force  is  small,  and  that  town’s  water 
supply  is  cut  off.  _ _ _ _ _ 

THE  PRICE  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

An  Increase  Sure  to  Come. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  in  correspondence  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  farm  implements,  with  a  view  to 
learning  how  the  high  prices  for  iron  and  steel  will  affect 
the  implement  trade.  A  few  typical  letters  from  manu¬ 
facturers  follow,  and  others  will  be  printed  later; 

An  Increase  in  Price. 

It  seems  but  natural  that  farmers  who  read  should 
suspect  that  implements  into  whose  construction  iron 
and  steel  enter  quite  largely,  should  necessarily  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  when  the  price  of  both  metals  has 
been  advanced  more  than  150  per  cent.  A  little  over 
a  year  ago  I  bought  bar  iron  at  98  cents  per  100 
pounds  delivered  at  my  works,  while  to-day  I  must 
pay  $2.46  at  the  mills,  and  'the  price  of  steel  has  ad¬ 
vanced  quite  as  much.  Of  course  the  advance  in  im¬ 
plements  will  not  be  as  great  as  this,  as  the  wage 
scale  has  not  been  as  great,  and  many  other  expenses 
entering  into  the  construction  of  these  goods  are  not 
increased  at  all;  so  that  the  increase  in  price  to  the 
farmer  will  not  be  beyond  10  or  15  per  cent  (I  think) 
for  this  season.  Many  of  us  have  quite  large  stocks 
of  material  on  hand,  bought  at  old  prices,  and  are 
disposed  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  towaid  those 
whose  product  has  not  advanced  in  proportion,  and 
upon  whom  we  must  depend  for  the  purchase  of  our 
goods.  I  only  speak  of  the  price  of  our  goods  for  the 
current  year;  for  should  the  price  of  material  be 
maintained  until  the  present  supply  is  exhausted,  an¬ 
other  advance  must  inevitably  follow.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  farmers  who  can  get  their  wants  supplied  at  any¬ 
thing  like  last  year’s  prices,  not  to  wait  a  day,  but  to 
buy  at  once,  as  both  iron  and  steel  mills  are  running 
night  and  day,  and  are  far  behind  their  orders.  The 
increase  in  the  price  of  metals  is  a  purely  legitimate 
one;  supply  and  demand;  I  hear  of  no  hoarding  of 
stocks  of  either  steel  or  iron,  but  I  know  that  many 
of  our  street  railways  have  been  kept  back  in  their 
construction,  because  the  mills  are  so  full  of  orders 
that  they  must  take  their  turn,  which  unfortunately 
has,  to  many  of  them,  been  most  disastrous. 

Evansville,  Ind.  henry  f.  blount. 

An  Enthusiastic  View. 

Prices  of  implements,  owing  to  the  cost  of  materials 
having  advanced  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  will  have  to 
be  advanced  also.  We  wish  to  state  that  prices  were 
extremely  low  on  implements,  never  so  low  before,  as 
well  as  the  price  of  pig  iron,  which  had  gone  to  less 
than  $10  per  ton,  bar  material  $20  per  ton.  During 
the  panic,  transportation  building  of  all  kinds  was 
stopped.  Furnaces  desiring  to  maintain  organization 
continued  producing  pig  and  rolling  material  at  a  loss. 
A  large  number  of  manufacturers  failed;  and  without 
an  advance  all  others  would  have  failed.  We  have  re¬ 
sumed  business  on  an  advanced  basis,  in  which  there 
is  some  profit,  and  every  consumer,  including  the 
farmer,  should  join  willingly  to  pay  the  legitimate  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  Labor  has  been  employed  at  increased 
wages.  During  1896  and  1897  the  consumption  of  the 
farmer’s  product,  in  many  instances,  had  fallen  off 
from  33  to  50  per  cent  among  the  same  number  of  in¬ 
habitants,  showing  conclusively  that  they  were  wholly 
unable  to  buy  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  Now  that 
prosperity  has  ensued,  everybody  who  wishes  to  work 
is  employed,  and  farmers  will  derive  a  benefit  from 
this  prosperity.  They  were  last  to  realize  the  results 
of  the  terrible  panic,  and  they  will  be  last  to  realize 
the  coming  prosperity;  they  are  generally  disposed  to 
be  conservative  and  economical.  They  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  that  it  is  important  that  they  should  pay  full 
measure  for  value  received,  so  as  to  enable  the  other 
party  to  reciprocate  for  their  profit. 

It  is  stated  by  authority  that  the  increased  price  in 
iron  products  will  have  swelled  the  wealth  of  the 
country  equal  to  a  gross  aggregate  of  $278,320,000. 
This  amount  in  real  tangible  wealth,  distributed 
among  the  producing  and  consuming  masses  of  the 
country,  will  extend  in  influencing  the  farmer.  He 
will  receive  his  share  of  this  increased  wealth.  We 
attribute  the  advance  in  the  price  of  material  to  its 
greatly  increased  use.  Railroads  are  re-equipping  old 
lines,  building  new  cars  of  pressed  steel;  cities  are 


building  houses  of  rolled  steel,  the  Government  is 
supplying  ships  and  war  vessels,  furnishing  munitions 
of  war;  China  and  Africa  are  building  railroads, 
hence  the  consumption  has  been  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  production  is  not  equal  to  it.  This 
day  there  is  not  three  days’  supply  of  pig  iron  on 
the  market  but  what  has  been  bought  for  immediate 
delivery  and  consumption,  to  be  worked  into  articles 
that  are  now  in  contract.  Prices  are  not  fabulously 
high  yet.  They  were  equally  as  high  in  1890,  and 
twice  the  price  in  1878;  business  prospers  only  on  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  and  not  on  declining  prices. 

AN  OHIO  PLOW  MANUFACTURER. 

What  Can  They  Do? 

The  prices  of  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  all  other 
items  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  plow,  have  , 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  there  must  be  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  the  finished  goods.  As  a  sample 
of  the  advanced  cost  of  raw  materials  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  following: 

Pig  iron,  fully  100  per  cent. 

Bar  iron,  125  per  cent. 

Steel  billets,  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Plow  steel,  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

Woodwork,  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

How,  then,  to  save  themselves  from  loss,  can  manu- 
ufacturers  refrain  from  advancing  the  prices  of  their 
products?  They  must  either  do  this  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  course  they  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the 
great  advance  in  raw  materials,  but  must  simply  be 
content  with  raising  their  prices  'to  the  point  that 
will  prevent  actual  loss,  relegating  the  matter  of 
profits  to  some  more  favorable  time.  In  our  opinion 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  principally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  increased  cost  pf  raw  materials,  and  in 
due  time  prices  will  decline  to  the  normal. 

AN  INDIANA  MANUFACTURER. 

Tremendous  Rise  in  Iron. 

The  cost  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  tools  has  been 
so  much  increased  that  prices  must  be  increased  25 
per  cent  or  more.  Steel  and  bar  iron,  as  well  as  pig 
iron,  have  been  advanced  from  50  per  cent  to  125  per 
cent.  We  attribute  the  advance  in  metals  mainly  to 
the  demand.  A  year  ago  pig  iron  that  we  were  using 
in  our  foundry  was  bought  for  $12;  to-day  that  same 
iron  costs  us  $25.  The  demand  at  present  keeps  it 
there,  but  we  believe  that  the  furnace  men  have  made 
a  great  mistake  in  crowding  it  up,  for  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  $10  and  upwards  per  ton.  They  ought  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with,  at  most,  $5  per  ton,  and  our  opinion  is  that 
within  two  years  there  will  be  a  large  reduction  in 
price.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  steel  and  bar 

iron.  A  MASSACHUSETTS  MANUFACTURER. 

Comparatively  Small  Increase. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  give  facts  as  to  present  high 
prices  of  iron  and  steel,  as  the  files  of  The  Iron  Age 
for  the  past  six  months  will  tell  the  story  exactly. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  material  that  enter  into  farm 
machinery  and  tools,  have  advanced  anywhere  from 
10  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  in  the  last  14  or  15  months. 
As  a  result  of  the  fierce  competition  existing  in  our 
line,  the  selling  prices  of  our  product  had  been  re¬ 
duced  during  the  years  of  depression,  not  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  then  low  prices  of  material,  but  even 
to  the  extent  of  reducing  margins  of  profit  that  may 
have  existed  before.  The  prices  of  farm  machinery 
and  tools  not  only  positively  must  advance,  but  in  a 
great  many  instances  have  already  done  so. 

So  far  as  our  own  product  is  concerned,  the  ad¬ 
vances  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost  in 
the  increased  price  of  materials.  Harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery  is  one  of  the  things  whose  manufacturers 
have  not  gone  into  a  trust.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  being  squeezed  by  the  sellers  of  material,  and  on 
account  of  competition,  the  prices  of  farm  products, 
etc.,  we  will  be,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term, 
squeezed  by  our  customers.  The  unpleasant  thing 
about  it  is  that  our  customers,  in  paying  the  advance 
that  we  shall  ask  'them,  will  hardly  understand  the 
situation,  and  will  not  give  us  credit  for  the  sacrifice 
we  are  really  making,  an  eastern  manufacturer. 


Our  news  notes  mention  the  loss  of  more  than  300  Gov¬ 
ernment  mules  on  a  transport  bound  for  Manila.  This 
recalls  Lincoln’s  lament  over  a  similar  loss,  on  the  ground 
that  mules  cost  money,  while  major-generals  were  made 
by  pen  and  ink. 

Iron  Eggs.— Thousands  of  people  swallow  gallons  of 
patent  medicine  chiefly  for  the  liquor  and  dissolved  iron 
which  they  contain— a  cheap  and  nasty  way  of  obtaining 
a  so-called  tonic.  A  French  physician  now  comes  to  the 
front  with  a  new  way  of  making  iron  available.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  feed  the  iron  to  the  hens.  It  is  given  in  daily 
doses  of  considerable  strength.  After  three  or  four  days 
of  such  feeding,  the  hens  are  said  to  lay  eggs  very  rich 
in  iron.  Those  who  eat  the  eggs  will,  of  course,  have  no 
use  for  patent  medicines.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
some  enterprising  mortal  to  come  forward  with  a  breed 
of  hens  specially  adapted  to  producing  iron  eggs.  From 
our  experience,  we  would  nominate  the  Light  Brahma  aa 
an  excellent  bird  for  this  business. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

WIiAT  TOMMY  CAUGHT. 

Little  Tommy  Tompkins 
Was  so  very  slow 

He  couldn’t  seem  to  catch  a  thing, 
Wherever  he  might  go. 

He  couldn’t  catch  a  tortoise, 

He  couldn’t  catch  a  ride 

Upon  the  very  slowest  cart, 

No  matter  how  he  tried. 

He  couldn’t  catch  the  measles, 

If  that  had  been  his  wish; 

And  though  he  had  the  finest  bait 
He  couldn’t  catch  a  fish. 

But  papa  saw  him  teasing 
His  baby  brother  Ben, 

And  you  can  just  make  up  your  mind 
That  he  caught  something  then! 

—Paul  West,  in  Life. 

* 

Try  the  Fall  Pippins  in  brown  Betty 
or  apple  cake;  they  are  especially  good, 
because,  in  addition  to  their  delicious 
flavor,  they  cook  so  evenly.  They  make 
very  good  dumplings,  also.  A  few 
stoned  or  seedless  raisins,  put  in  the 
center  of  the  apple,  make  a  pleasant 
change  in  dumplings,  and  one  especially 
liked  by  the  children.  The  raisins  are 
also  a  pleasant  addition  to  baked  apples. 

*  a 

New  sleeves  continue  to  show  the 
smallness  promised  all  the  season.  They 
are  often  made  with  cross  tucks  at  the 
top,  which  is  more  becoming  than  a 
plain  sleeve  to  a  woman  with  long  or 
thin  arms.  They  are  all  long  over  the 
hand,  usually  flaring  at  the  bottom,  and 
though  this  flare  is  sometimes  cut  like  a 
cuff,  and  added  on,  it  is  preferable  when 
cut  with  the  sleeve.  Sometimes  the 
flare  is  cut  out  in  points  or  battlements; 
sometimes  merely  slashed  at  the  side. 
Many  of  the  waists  are  made  very  tight 
in  the  armhole,  with  the  idea  of  securing 
a  smooth  fit,  but  the  result  is  very  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  certainly  impedes  the 
circulation. 

* 

A  dish  that  will  be  relished  these 
brisk  Autumn  days  is  made  by  peeling 
and  slicing  potatoes,  placing  them  in  an 
earthen  baking  dish,  seasoned  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  laying  slices  of  pork 
over  the  top.  Cover  with  hot  water,  and 
bake  until  the  potatoes  are  tender.  Con¬ 
cerning  salt  pork,  one  housewife  tells  us 
that  when  she  has  thin  pieces,  unsuit¬ 
able  for  slicing,  she  freshens  them  with 
skim-milk,  prepares  a  nice  bread  dress¬ 
ing,  as  for  chickens,  spreads  the  dressing 
over  the  flesh  side  of  the  meat,  and 
then  rolls  it  up,  wrapping  with  twine 
to  hold  in  shape.  The  meat  is  then 
roasted,  and  is  nice,  either  hot  or  cold. 
When  the  stove  is  hot,  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  put  sliced  pork  on  a  pie  tin  in 
the  oven,  instead  of  frying  on  the  top 
of  the  stove;  it  saves  spattering. 

* 

An  English  pudding  formed  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ingredients  is  composed  of  cran¬ 
berries  and  brown  bread.  It  is  made  by 
mixing  six  ounces  of  brown-bread 
crumbs  with  three  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  quarter  pint  of 
stiffly-whipped  cream,  a  little  grated 
lemon  rind,  a  pinch  of  ground  cinnamon 
and  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Put 
a  pound  of  cranberries  in  a  saucepan 
with  a  little  sugar  and  a  half  cupful  of 
water,  and  stew  until  tender.  Butter  a 
pudding-dish,  strew  it  with  some  brown- 
bread  crumbs,  and  put  about  a  fourth  of 
the  pudding  mixture  in  it;  then  place  in 
layer  of  the  cranberries,  picking  out  big 
seeds  and  separate  pieces  of  skin;  add 
more  of  the  mixture,  more  cranberries, 
and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  full.  Sprinkle 
a  few  grated  crumbs  over  the  top.  Bake 
for  an  hour.  Simmer  the  remainder  of 
the  cranberries  till  the  juice  gets  thick, 
and  use  as  sauce  to  eat  with  the  hot 
pudding. 


It  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  find, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Union  Signal, 
a  letter  condemning  the  use  of  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice  at  meetings  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
states  that  while  fully  believing  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice  to  be  a  wholesome 
drink,  excellent  in  sickness,  she  thinks 
that  the  general  public  will  not  dis¬ 
criminate,  and  will  be  shocked  at  the 
use  of  a  fluid  that  looks  like  wine,  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  for  the  wearers  of  the 
white  ribbon  to  avoid  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  evil.  We  think  that  this  point 
of  view  is  unfortunate,  and  the  more  so 
because  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
unfermented  grape  juice  is,  in  many  In¬ 
stances,  displacing  alcoholic  drinks.  As 
far  as  appearance  goes,  sarsaparilla  and 
iced  tea  are  often  suggestive  in  appear¬ 
ance  of  malt  liquors,  but  we  are  not  ad¬ 
vised  to  drop  them  on  that  account. 
Many  conscientious  vineyardists  have 
gone  into  the  manufacture  of  grape 
juice  because  they  have  scruples  against 
using  their  fruit  for  wine-making,  and 
it  does  not  seem  just  to  injure  an  hon¬ 
orable  industry  because  some  one  may 
imagine  an  evil  which  does  not  exist. 
Even  innocuous  lemonade  may  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  if  one  choose  to 
take  that  point  of  view. 

The  Farmer’s  Meat  Barrel. 

IIOW  TO  CURE  AND  SMOKE  THE  HOME¬ 
MADE  SUPPLY. 

Part  II. 

Packing  Away. — After  the  meat  is 
smoked  to  suit  the  taste,  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  packed  away.  We  have  no 
trouble  in  keeping  ours  through  all 
the  hot  Summer  weather.  Our  only 
method  is  to  rub  the  smoked  meat 
with  ground  black  pepper  and  pow¬ 
dered  borax.  The  latter  can  be 
bought  for  nine  or  10  cents  a 
pound  at  the  grocery  store,  while  if 
bought  from  the  druggists,  it  costs  much 
more.  Meat  may  be  packed  in  dry  oats; 
we  prefer  these  to  any  other  packing, 
but  we  have  used  wheat.  Some  put  the 
hams  in  paper  sacks  and  hang  these  up 
in  a  dry  place.  Others  use  coarse  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  and  then  whitewash  the  cloth 
after  the  meat  has  been  closely  sewed  up 
therein.  I  have,  however,  never  known 
insects  to  attack  meat  that  has  been 
rubbed  thoroughly  with  black  pepper 
and  powdered  borax.  This  latter  seems 
to  be  a  great  preservative,  and  obnox¬ 
ious  to  insects. 

Brine  for  Pork. — When  packing  the 
hams  in  the  brine,  pack  skin  side  down. 
If  a  brine  is  desired  for  pickling  side 
pork,  it  is  very  simply  made,  from  soft 
water  and  rock  salt.  The  water  should 
be  heated  and  salt  added  as  long  as  it 
will  dissolve  any;  a  surplus  should  al¬ 
ways  be  in  the  bottom.  The  brine  it¬ 
self  should  be  so  strong  that  lit  will  bear 
up  a  fresh-laid  egg.  An  egg  that  has 
been  packed  for  Winter  use,  or  one  that 
has  been  laid  some  time,  will  be  no  cri¬ 
terion,  for  such  eggs  would  float  on  any¬ 
thing.  The  salt  should  not  be  spared 
when  packing  the  pork;  a  peck  or  half 
a  bushel  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel.  If  these  precautions  are 


taken  the  meat  can  never  spoil,  though 
kept  from  year  to  year. 

Sour  Meat. — If,  however,  you  have 
packed  your  meat,  and  find  that  it  is  be¬ 
coming  sour  it  may  yet  be  saved  if 
prompt  measures  be  taken.  Remove  the 
meat  from  the  brine  and  wash  off  in 
clear  water;  empty  out  the  old  brine,  re¬ 
pack  meat,  and  sprinkle  liberally  with 
charcoal.  Lumps  as  large  as  hens’  eggs 
may  be  used,  but  the  quantity  should  be 
plentiful,  and  put  between  each  layer  of 
meat.  Cover  with  a  weak  brine,  let  is 
stand  24  hours,  then  remove  the  meat 
and  rinse  in  clear  water.  Make  a  new 
brine  and  have  it  as  strong  as  that  men¬ 
tioned  above,  all  the  salt  the  water  will 
dissolve.  Use  it  cold.  If  the  same  bar¬ 
rel  as  to  be  used,  it  will  be  well  to 
cleanse  it.  Put  some  quicklime  into  it, 
and  slake  it  with  hot  water.  Add  as 
much  salt  as  the  water  will  dissolve, 
cover  tightly  to  keep  the  steam  in.  Let 
the  barrel  stand  over  night,  or  at  least 
several  hours,  when  this  cleansing  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  rinsed  out,  a  quantity  of 
salt  put  an  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and 
the  meat  repacked  with  a  certainty  that 
it  will  keep.  It  is  better  to  pack  prop¬ 
erly  at  first,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
further  trouble. 

Spiced  Beef. — To  10  pounds  of  beef 
use  two  cupfuls  of  salt,  two  cupfuls  of 
molasses,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powder¬ 
ed  saltpeter,  one  tablespoonful  of  pep¬ 
per,  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves.  Turn 
every  day  and  rub  the  mixture  well  into 
the  meat.  It  will  be  ready  to  use  in  10 
days. 

Keeping  Beefsteak.  —  Where  one 
buys  beef  the  quarter,  or  kills  for 
family  use  it  sometimes  becomes  con¬ 
venient  to  pack  beefsteak.  Cut  the 
steak  in  large  pieces  and  of  the  usual 
thickness.  Make  a  mixture  of  salt, 
sugar  and  saltpeter,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  that  given  for  curing  beef,  hams 
and  shoulders.  Sprinkle  the  bottom  of 
a  large  jar  with  salt,  lay  in  a  piece  of 
the  steak,  and  sprinkle  it  with  the  salt¬ 
peter  mixture;  fill  the  jar.  In  this  way 
I  have  kept  beefsteak  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  not  quite  as  good  as  beef  freshly 
cut  from  the  round  or  sirloin,  but  it  is 
better  than  steak  frozen  and  thawed.  It 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place;  as  cool 
as  can  be  without  freezing.  Sometimes 
I  make  a  spiced  roll  from  the  thin  pieces 
of  pork.  These  are  put  in  and  salted 
with  the  hams  and  shoulders;  then 
taken  out  and  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of 
spices,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
others  if  liked.  These  are  used  freely, 
the  pork  is  then  rolled  up  and  tied  in 
that  way,  then  smoked  as  ham  or  shoul¬ 
ders  are  smoked.  Sausage  may  be  kept 
in  small  crocks.  I  like  the  five-pound 
jars  as  well  as  any  for  packing  sausage. 
After  packing,  cover  the  top  of  the  meat 
with  melted  lard  or  drippings. 

Lard. — Some  have  trouble  with  lard 
spoiling.  Lard  dipped  off  as  fast  as  it 
tries  out  will  look  beautifully  white,  but 
it  will  not  keep  through  hot  weather. 
Try  the  lard  out,  and  let  it  remain  in 
the  kettle  until  the  scraps  are  well 
browned.  If  it  is  tried  this  way  it  will 
keep  a  year  and  more,  if  put  into  a 
clean  receptacle.  Some  use  wooden  tubs, 
but  these  are  liable  to  mold  or  taint,  and 
need  the  most  scrupulous  cleansing  be¬ 
fore  using  the  second  time.  Jars  are  the 
best  for  keeping  lard.  A  dry  place  is 
best;  the  cellar  is  likely  to  be  too  damp. 

ROSE  SEELYE-MILLER. 


Time  lost  can  never 


TIME’S  VSLUE 

Cannot  be  measured  by  dollars, 
be  regained.  The 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

has  for  over  a  third  of  a  century  been  the 
k  V\\  \\  recognized  leader  for  accuracy,  endurance  and 

1*8 1  \\  Ivi  truthful  time  telling. 

The  World’s  Standard. 

A  mechanical  wonder.  Elgin  Wutclies  are  sold  by 
Jewelers  everywhere.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has 
the  word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— fully 
guaranteed.  Our  new  booklet,  free  to  all  who  write, 
will  interest  you. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


jyj-ACBETH’  S  “pearl top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not  break  from 
heat,  not  one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are 
made  for.  Shape  controls  the 
draft.  Draft  contributes  to 
proper  combustion ;  that 
makes  light ;  they  improve 
the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Our  “  Index  ”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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What  a  Farmer’s  Boy 
Can  Do 

r mWm ' /  J  Be  can  qualify  him- 
1  amfldll  j Hxkdty  !/,  self  for  a  position  m 
,  aim  *f!r  a  first.c]a8s  Locomo¬ 

tive,  Steam,  Electri¬ 
cal  or  Civil  Engineer 
without  leaving  the 
farm  until  he  Is  ready 
to  enter  his  new  oecu- 
pation  and 

EARN  A  GOOD  SALARY 

Our  system  of  teaching  by  mail  will  give  any 
boy  a  technical  education.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  state  what  you  wish  to  study. 

International  Corret.  Schools,  Bin 128G,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Bi  &  B. 

A  silk  sensation 

new  striped,  rich  solid  color  Taf¬ 
feta  silks. 

Clear,  vivid  cerise,  red,  green, 
brown,  violet  and  rich  dark  helio. 

Superb  7oc.  quality, 

50c. 

Extraordinary  resources  for  best 
production  and  small  profit  sell¬ 
ing,  secures  for  this  store’s  public 
unrivaled  opportunities. 

Intrinsic  merit — and  less  to  pay. 

These  fine  Taffetas,  50c.,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  we  want  every  reader 
to  investigate. 

Can’t  be  touched  in  the  market 
under  75c. 

Choice  waist  styles. 

- II - 

This  store  does  a  great  Lace 
and  Embroidery  business  —  send 
for  our  special  Lace  and  Em¬ 
broidery  catalogue,  and  note  the 
reasons  why — assortments, choice¬ 
ness,  prices. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Old  Dresses  Made  New. 


EASY  WAY  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CLOTHES 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Home  Dyeing  a  Pleasure  with 
Diamond  Dyes. 

There’s  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than  to 
dye  over  your  dresses,  wraps,  ribbons,  etc.,  with 
Diamond  Dyes.  A  package  costs  but  10  cents, 
yet  it  will  often  save  the  expense  of  a  new  dress 
or  jacket. 

It’s  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They  are 
prepared  specially  for  home  dyeing,  and  will  dye 
more  goods  for  the  same  money  than  any  other 
dyes. 

Never  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kiuds  of 
material  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond  Dyes  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  colors  that  will  not 
fade  or  crock. 

PT"  Sample  card  of  co’.ors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Ricu- 
ABDSON&CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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A  Two-Ouart  Pail  Mystery. 

“I’m  that  pestered  that  I  can’t  put  my 
hand  to  a  thing,  an’  I  dunno  when  I’ll 
get  settled  in  my  mind.  Jason  Hobbs’s 
dogs  been  at  my  chickens?  No,  sir,  an’ 
I’d  just  like  to  see  them  do  it.  I  ’tend 
strictly  to  my  own  affairs  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  an’  I’ll  thank  other  people  to 
do  the  same  an’  their  dogs  likewise.  I 
didn’t  sleep  of  much  account  on  Sunday 
night  because  of  a  crick  in  my  knee — 
runs  in  my  family  to  have  rheumatiz — 
an’  so  long  ’bout  daylight  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  I  got  up  an’  set  at  my  front  window 
a-looking  up  an’  down  the  street.  Mon¬ 
day’s  washtime  day,  you  know,  and  on 
account  of  Aunt  Kate’s  being  with  us 
our’n  was  larger  ’n  usual,  so  I  called  our 
hired  girl  so’s  she  could  get  a  good  batch 
of  it  out  of  the  way  before  the  men  folks 
turned  up  for  breakfast. 

“Miss  Jones,  across  the  way  from  us, 
is  awfully  shiftless  about  her  washin’. 
Don’t  remember  as  I  ever  seen  it  out  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Well,  it  ain’t 
none  of  my  business,  you  know,  an’  my 
motto’s  always  tend  to  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  an’  don’t  meddle  with  others.  But 
then  some  people  are  always  mixing  up 
in  other  people’s  business.  Oh,  yes, 
about  Monday  morning.  Well,  you’d 
never  guess  so.  As  I  sot  there  at  my 
front  window  about  five  o’clock  I  see 
Miss  Hawkins,  she  that  was  Miss  Smith, 
you  know,  a-coming  out  of  her  house 
four  doors  down  the  street.  Now,  says 
I  to  myself,  ‘What  is  Miss  Hawkins 
a-doin’  up  at  this  hour?  Perhaps  she’s 
a-doin’  her  own  work.’  Then  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  I’d  seen  her  Jane  washing 
down  the  steps  on  Saturday,  an’  I  didn’t 
believe  she’d  leave  her  on  Sunday.  Miss 
Hawkins  was  all  dressed  deliberately 
like,  an’  I  know  from  that  an’  from  her 
way  of  walkin’  that  she  wasn’t  on  no 
doctor’s  errand.  Besides,  she  ain’t  got 
no  family  except  Mr.  Hawkins,  an’  he’s 
healthy  as  a  horse  an’  always  was  from 
a  child.  Being  as  I  was  in  the  front 
window  I  couldn’t  help  taking  notice  of 
Miss  Hawkins.  She  jus’  walked  over 
across  the  street,  with  something  on  her 
arm,  to  the  Ferguson’s,  an’  she  knocked 
on  the  front  door.  Miss  Ferguson  stuck 
her  head  out  of  the  second-story  win¬ 
dow — an’  I  want  to  say  that  she’s  a  sight 
without  her  false  front  on — an’  she  said 
something  to  Miss  Hawkins,  which  I 
couldn’t  hear,  though  I  opened  the  win¬ 
dow.  Miss  Hawkins,  she  just  nodded  an’ 
went  around  to  the  side  door.  ‘Prob¬ 
ably  Miss  Hawkins  has  run  out  of  coffee 
or  baking  powder,’  thought  I,  ‘an’  she 
wants  some  for  breakfast.  But  why 
should  she  wake  her  neighbors  up  at 
that  hour?  She  must  a  knowed  it  last 
night,  an’  she  might  have  sent  her 
Jane.’ 

“Miss  Hawkins  stayed  at  Miss  Fergu¬ 
son’s  more’n  half  an  hour,  gossiping 
about  her  neighbors  like  as  not,  an’ 
when  she  came  out  she  still  had  some¬ 
thing  hanging  on  her  arm  which  I 
couldn’t  make  out.  I  never  saw  such 
things  in  this  neighborhood,  an’  I’ve 
lived  here  10  years.  Miss  Hawkins,  she 
just  walked  home.  Well,  ’long  ’bout  10 
o’clock  I  thought  I’d  make  some  dough¬ 
nuts  like  Miss  Hawkins  makes,  an’  I 
went  over  to  her  house  to  find  how  she 
made  them.  ’Most  any  woman  would  be 
tickled  to  death  to  have  an  old  cook  like 
me  asking  ’em  how  to  make  things.  Miss 
Hawkins  didn’t  let  on  that  she  was 
pleased,  if  she  was.  She’s  kinder  stuck- 
upish,  any  way.  After  she  told  me  about 
the  doughnuts  I  thought  I’d  lead  up  to 
seeing  her  this  morning,  an’  I  said: 

“  ‘Seen  Miss  F'erguson  lately?  I  heard 
she  wasn’t  feeling  well.’ 

“  ‘Seen  her  this  mornin’.’  she  said,  ‘an’ 
she  was  all  right.  You  must  excuse  me 
now.’ 

“That  was  all  the  satisfaction  I  got, 
an’  I  made  up  my  mind  I’d  never  ask 
Miss  Hawkins  to  help  me  keep  a  secret 
so  long  as  I  live,  never!  I  took  a  fancy 
to  git  up  early  Tuesday  morning,  and 
just  as  I  got  to  the  window  I  see  Miss 


Hawkins  a-comin’  out  of  her  house  with 
something  on  her  arm.  She  went  down 
to  Meeker’s  this  time  an’  rapped  on  the 
side  door.  Miss  Meeker  must  have  been 
asleep,  for  the  hired  girl  let  her  in,  an’ 
a  sloppy-looking  creature  that  Swede 
girl  is.  I  dunno  how  some  people  stand 
such  girls  around.  ’Taint  none  of  my 
business,  anyway!  Well,  Miss  Hawkins 
stayed  out  at  the  Meekers’  more’n  half 
an  hour.  She  ain’t  never  been  friendly 
with  Miss  Meeker  since  they  disagreed 
at  mission  meetin’,  an’  I  know  she 
wouldn’t  borrow  a  pinch  of  salt  from 
her,  let  alone  coffee.  Moreover,  Miss 
Hawkins  never  was  much  of  a  hand  to 
exemplify  the  good  Samaritan,  an’  I 
was  clean  stumped  to  know  what  took 
her  gallivanting  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  at  that  hour.  Not  that  it  made  any 
difference  to  me,  you  know,  but  she 
might  come  to  my  house  some  morning 
at  that  hour,  an’  I’d  like  to  know  what 
she  might  be  coming  after.  Miss  Haw¬ 
kins  had  something  on  her  arm  when 
she  went  home.  She  ain’t  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  collect  clothing  for  the  African 
Mission,  ’cause  she  wouldn’t  serve,  an’  I 
know  she  wasn’t  doing  anything  of  that 
sort  at  that  hour.  Didn’t  seem  likely 
that  she  would  be  borrowing  coffee  two 
mornings  running,  ’cause  she  is  proud, 
and  Hawkins  is  well  fixed  anyway.  I 
just  couldn’t  figger  it  out,  and  when  I 
made  a  sociable  call  on  Miss  Meeker 
that  afternoon  and  asked  if  she  had 
seen  Miss  Hawkins  lately,  saying  that 
I  heard  she  was  ill,  Miss  Meeker  said  she 
saw  her  that  morning,  an’  she  was  as 
well  as  could  be.  Now,  I  couldn’t  ask 
Miss  Meeker  why  Miss  Hawkins  had 
called,  ’cause  I  believe  in  ’tending  to  my 
own  business. 

“This  mornin’  bein’  Wednesday,  I  got 
up  about  five  o’clock  to  do  some  sewin’, 
an’  as  I  looked  out  of  my  window  along 
came  Miss  Hawkins  again  with  some¬ 
thing  on  her  arm,  an’  she  walked  right 
past  my  house  to  the  Johnsons’.  She 
stayed  there  20  minutes,  and  when  I  see 
her  coming  back  I  went  out  to  meet  her 
neighborly  like. 

“  ‘Good  mornin’,  Miss  Hawkins,’  said 
I,  when  she  reached  our  house,  ‘you  are 
out  early,  aren’t  you?’ 

“  ‘An’  so  are  you,’  said  she,  a-trying  to 
hide  what  she  had  on  her  arm. 

“That  got  my  spunk  up,  though  of 
course  I  didn’t  care  what  Miss  Hawkins 
was  a  carryin’,  but  I  thought  I’d  see  for 
the  fun  of  it.  So  I  said: 

“  ‘Miss  Hawkins,  I’ve  been  that  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  tooth  all  night,  I  couldn’t 
sleep.  Would  you  please  see  if  there  is 
a  hole  in  it?’  ‘Certainly,’  said  Miss 
Hawkins,  an’  then  I  felt  pleased.  She 
had  to  come  up  close,  an’  she  couldn’t 
hide  what  was  on  her  arm.  I  was  so  dis¬ 
appointed  when  I  did  see  it  that  I  could 
have  cried.  I  never  did  like  Miss  Haw¬ 
kins,  anyway.  I  don’t  believe  in  inter¬ 
fering  with  other  people’s  affairs  in  the 
least.  Not  me!  But  I  do  like  neighbor¬ 
ly  people,  an’  I  ain’t  been  able  to  do  a 
stroke  of  work  to-day  thinking  of  it. 
You’d  never  guess  what  Miss  Hawkins 
was  a-carrying,  an’  you  would  still  be 
guessin’  if  you’d  seen  it.  That’s  what 
bothers  me.  I  like  to  be  sure  of  things. 
What’d  she  have?  Well,  of  all  things! 
She  was  carryin’  a  two-quart-pail-with- 
a-cover-on-it!  There,  I  knew  I’d  sur¬ 
prise  you.  I’m  that  weak  to-day  that  I 
must  go  home  an’  get  a  little  tea.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  this  neighborhood  say  I  drink  too 
much  tea,  but  then  they  are  too  curious. 
Yes,  it  was  a  two-quart-pail-with-the- 
cover-on!” — New  York  Sun. 


The  Overtrained  Daughter. 

In  our  struggle  for  brain-education, 
in  which  to  some  extent  heart-education 
and  character-building  are  being  over¬ 
looked,  it  seems  that  all  things  are 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  book 
knowledge,  says  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion.  Hence  the  daughter,  often 
college- bred,  feels  a  certain  unacknowl¬ 
edged  contempt  for  the  acquirements  of 
the  seminary  or  high-school  educated 
mother,  who  plays  her  “pieces”  in  the 
old-fashioned  unemphasized  style,  and 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


who  painted  portraits  of  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  after  a  year’s  instruction.  The 
daughter  knows  that  music  and  art  are 
to  be  approached  only  by  those  who 
will  give  life-long  devotion  to  them. 
Holding  these  false  ideals,  therefore,  the 
girl  places  herself  a  little  above  the 
mother,  forgetting  that  in  her  experi¬ 
ence  of  people  and  things  the  mother 
possesses  a  knowledge  which  is  not 
taught  in  schools,  but  which  will  be 
vastly  more  useful  in  the  struggles  with 
realities. 

It  is  not  in  one  home,  but  in  many, 
that  we  find  the  daughter  calmly  an¬ 
nouncing,  “I  don’t  think  you  will  care 
for  that  book,  Mother.”  The  remark  of 
a  certain  clever  writer,  “I  can  assure 
the  most  punctilious  parent  that  there 
will  be  nothing  in  this  article  likely  to 
shock  the  most  carefully-brought-up 
grandmother  in  the  world,”  was  writ¬ 
ten  with  an  appreciation  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  the  “young  person”  who  was 
shielded. 

While  there  is  an  amusing  side  to  it 
all,  the  pathos  is  great,  for  there  can  be 
no  sympathy  between  people  whose 
tastes  are  so  dissimilar. 

To  keep  in  touch,  therefore,  with  her 
daughter,  the  mother  must  be  up  to 
date.  She  must  be  interested  in  that 
which  interests  the  younger  mind.  And 
she  must  not  be  dominated.  Her  self- 
assertion  need  not  and  should  not  be 
radical,  but  she  must  be  queen  of  her 
own  household,  yielding  her  scepter  to 
none,  and  especially  not  to  her  inexperi¬ 
enced  daughter. 


IRON  BEDS  ALL  SIZES  $195 

q  Iron  Beds,  white  enam- 
eled,  made  in  all  widths, 
price  $1.95.  This  is  a 
specimen  bargain  of  our 
Great  Furniture  Depai  t- 
ment,  which  contains 
e  v  e  r  y  thing  necessary 
for  the  furmshing  of  a 
home  at  6J#  less  than 
retail  prices.  Our  3Ci 
Price  $7 .95  page  Catalogue  contains 

everything  that  you  Use,  Eat  and  Wear,  and  tells 
you  the  prices  your  dealer  pays  for  his  merchandise, 
and  at  these  prices  we  will  sell  you.  This  booh  is 
free.  Address  this  way: 

JUJLIUS  HINES  A  SOX, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  Dept.  320 


emington 

Typewriters 

Render 

Reliable  Service 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 


The  Value 
Of  Reputation. 

A  reputation  based  on  half  a  century’s 
experience,  dealing  directly  with  the 
women  of  the  family  all  over  the  world, 
is  unique,  and  stimulates  a  worthy  pride. 
The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company 
aims  to  maintain  its  well-earned  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealing  during  all  time.  It 
is  permanent,  its  offices  are  in  every  city 
of  the  world,  and  parts  and  supplies  for 
its  machines  can  always  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained. 

Sold  on  instalments. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co., 

“  Sewing-Machine  Makers  for  the  World." 


SAVE  HY?u.r  FUEL 


'BY 

USING 


wasted  up  chimney. 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $3.00  AND  UP. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
W rite  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  EDISON 


GEM,  $7.60. 

Edison  Phonographs, 
iainer  ever  made. 

For  our  new  catalogue 
,f  machines  and  records,  apply 
to  any  Phonograph  dealer. 


Phonograph 


uses  the  same  records  as 
the  higher-priced  instru¬ 
ments,  and  is  constructed 
on  the  same  sound  princi¬ 
ples  that  have  established 
the  super  i  o  r  i  ty  of  all 
The  greatest  home  enter- 


NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT 
THI8 


CX /rtoma£  ( 


TRADE 

n.  Pj. 


I.  _ _ 


qemhabo  IMPROVED  KNITTER 

WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
lactory  yarns, equal  to  hand  knit¬ 
ting.  t: h  cap, Practical,  81  in  pic. 
Illustrated  instruction  teaches 
you  ail  about  it.  Only  machine 

■aruT  Tith  RIBBING  ATTACH- 
SLtfCil  MENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
T’lfy  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mon¬ 
ey  for  agents.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address, 

J.  E.  CEARHAHT,  CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


NO  GASH  REQUIRED.^Wt™  VoAJ: 

l$9.00_Buys  a, Victor 

jly  ICTOBljjj.lthfuil  mil  of  hoatattachnumta.  Adapted 
to  light  or  heavy  work.  Guaranteed 
I  for  20  years.  Wo  make  36  Dir- 
|  PERENT  STYLES  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

$22.00  Buys  a  * Victor 

'  CUURCH  OR  PARLOR  ORGAN  C 

[Guaranteed  for  26  yeari.  Free  Trial.  | 

WH  MAKE  24  STYLES  AT  ALL  PRICES.  I 

$120.00  Buys  a  _ 

W.  also  deal  In  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments.  ALL  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

VICTOtt  MFU.  CO.,  Dept  PS8,  161-167  Plymouth  PI. .Chicago,  1IL 


Protect  Your  Feet  From  The  Gold  and  Wet. 

All  Knit  “BALL-BAND” 

They  are  the  most  comfortable  and  will  wear  twice  as  long  as  others.  “Bail-Band” 
Socks  and  Rubbers  are  the  same  high  quality  as  the  All-knit  Boots.  They  have 
superior  features  not  found  in  others.  Be  sure  that  the  trade-mark  “Ball-Band” 
is  on  every  pair.  There  are  more  imitations  and  counterfeits  this  season 
than  ever  before.  We  make  all  our  own  rubbers  and  are  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  any  Trust.  Insist  upon  getting  “Ball-Band” 
goods  from  your  dealer  and  take  no  others  said  to  bo  “As 
good  as,”  etc.  Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka, Ind. 


Sausage  meat,  Mince  meat,  Hamburg  steak,  Tripe,  Hash, 
Suet,  Chicken  and  Lobster  for  salads,  Clams,  Codfish,  Cocoanut, 

and  many  other  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  scrap  meat  for 
poultry,  can  be  easily,  quickly,  perfectly  chopped  with  the 


It  is  guaranteed  to  chop — not  grind— the  food.  As  easy  to  clean  as 
it  is  to  use.  Our  trade-mark  ENTERPRISE  is  ou  every  machine. 

28  sizes  and  styles— hand  and  power— for  families,  hotels,  meat  markets,  etc.  Prices 
from  $1.50  up.  Sold  by  all  hardware  dealers.  Descriptive  catalogue Tnailed  free.  The 
“Enterprising  Housekeeper”  with  200  recipes  mailed  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA.f  TH,RS,rTS- 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 


EGGS.— The  demand  has  been  light. 
Choice  are  quoted  at  20  cents.  Refriger¬ 
ator  stock  is  urgently  offered  at  17  cents. 
Western  held  eggs  are  coming  forward 
liberally,  and  quality  is  so  irregular  that 
prices  are  largely  a  matter  of  negotiation. 


CHEESE.— The  market  is  firm  and  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged.  Extra  fancy  small  sizes 
are  quoted  at  12%  cents.  There  is  but  little 
export  from  here,  as  Montreal  stock  can 
be  obtained  cheaper.  Skims  are  fairly 
active,  small  sizes  maintaining  the  recent 
advance  to  10%  cents. 

APPLES. — There  have  been  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  only  the  best  sorts  are  selling 
readily.  Red  varieties  are  in  greatest  de¬ 
mand,  and  command  full  figures.  With 
cooler  weather  shipping  will  slacken,  and 
better  prices  are  expected. 

CRANBERRIES.— Best  keeping  qualities 
are  firm,  but  fully  ripe  fruit  is  urgently  of¬ 
fered,  and  conditions  favor  buyers.  The 
yield  is  heavy,  though  the  crop  has  been 
somewhat  damaged  by  bad  weather  and 
frost.  Higher  prices  will  doubtless  rule 
after  the  surplus  of  soft  stock  is  off  the 
market. 


BUTTER.— Although  the  receipts  were 
not  large,  trade  has  been  dull,  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  weather.  The  strong  feature 
of  the  market  is  the  moderate  supply  of 
creamery  good  enough  to  grade  extra.  This 
is  firm  at  24  cents.  Other  grades  show  a 


slight  decline. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  weak  at  a  decline  of 
%  cent.  Corn  is  fairly  strong.  The  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  crop  is  smaller  than  at 
first  estimated.  It  is  reported  that  frosts 
in  Illinois  have  cut  the  crop  20  per  cent. 
Oats  are  dull.  The  visible  supply  shows  an 
increase  of  2,500,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  last  year.  Rye  is  dull.  Offerings  are 
free  with  only  moderate  demand.  Barley 
shows  a  decrease  in  visible  supply  of  677,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  last  year. 


Received  at  New  xork  for 
October  20,  1899: 

Wheat . . . 

Corn  . 

Exported: 

Wheat  . 

Corn . 


week  ending 
Bushels. 
....1,030,575 
....  925,125 
Bushels. 
....  891,776 
....  605,176 


Following  are  the  receipts  of  domestic 
produce  in  this  market  since  January  1, 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year: 

1899.  1898. 

Cranberries,  pkgs  .  Q^,006  26,446 

Potatoes,  bbls  . 1,iuo’rci 

Onions,  pkgs  .  1^,561  173,831 

Beans,  bbls  .  ^8, 536  H0,236 

Peas,  bbls  .  60,841  6o,537 

Canned  goods,  cases . 2,703,351  2,363,752 

Evaporated  fruits,  pkgs .  85,958  109,338 

Dried  fruits,  pkgs  . 

Apples,  bbls  .  425,343  434, .,.b 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  October  21,  1899. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bu.  —  @2  30 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  85  @  — 

Peas,  Mich.,  1899,  bags .  —  @1  80 

Peas,  State,  1898,  choice .  —  @1  80 

Red  Kidney,  1899,  choice . 2  45  @2  50 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 2  20  @ 2  25 

Red  Kidney,  poor  to  good  —  1  65  ©2  15 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 2  00  @  — 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 2  10  @2  15 

Lima,  California  . 3  30  @3  35 

Peas,  1898,  bags,  per  bu . 1  35  @1  40 

Scotch,  1899,  bags .  —  @1  40 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  West’n,  extra,  per  lb  —  @ 

Western,  firsts  .  21%@ 

Western,  seconds  .  19  @ 

Western,  thirds  .  17  @ 

State,  extra  .  —  @ 

State,  firsts  .  22  @ 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  17  @ 

June,  extra  .  22%@ 

June,  seconds  to  firsts .  19  @ 

State,  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  .  ~  @ 

Dairy,  half  firkin  tubs,  firsts..  20  @ 

Dairv,  firkins,  finest .  20  @ 

Dairy,  firk.,  seconds  to  firsts  18  @ 
Dairy,  tubs,  thirds  &  seconds  16  @ 
West’n  imitation  creamery,  exs  19  @ 

Imitation  creamery,  firsts .  17  @ 

Imitation  creamery,  seconds..  15%@ 

Factory,  June,  extras .  16%@ 

June,  seconds  to  firsts . 15  @ 

Current  packed,  finest .  —  @ 

Seconds  and  firsts .  15%®* 

Lower  grades  .  14%@ 


24 

23 
21 
18 

24 
23 
21 

21% 


22 

21 

19 

17 

20 

18 
16 
17 
16 
16% 
16 
15 


CHEESE. 


State,  f.  c.,  col.,  fancy .  —  @  12% 

Small,  while,  fancy .  —  @  12% 

Small,  good  to  choice .  12%@  12% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  11  @  12 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  —  @  12% 

Large,  colored,  choice .  U%@  12 

Large,  colored,  good  to  prime..  11%@  11% 

Large,  white,  fancy .  12  @  12% 

Large,  white,  choice .  11%@  11% 

Good  to  prime .  11  @  11% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10  @  10% 

Large  skims,  small  choice .  10%@  10% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  —  @  9% 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  9%@  10 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  8%@  9% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  7%@  8% 

Part  skims,  common .  5  @  6 

Full  skims  .  4  @  — 

EGGS. 

State,  Pa.,  and  nearby,  average 

best,  per  dozen,  loss  off .  20  @  21 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts..  —  @  20 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good...  19  @  19% 
Candled,  average  best .  19  @  20 


Good  to  prime,  per  30-doz.  easel  65  @4  80 


Poor  to  fair,  per  30-doz.  case.. 3  60  @4  50 


Refrigerator,  firsts,  per  doz .  17  — 

Fair  to  good,  30-doz.  case . 4  20  ©4  80 

Inferior,  per  3u-doz.  case . 3  60  @3  90 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30-doz. 

case  . 4  05  @4  20 

Uncandled  dirties,  per  30-doz. 

case  . 3  30  @3  90 


Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 3  45  @3  60 
Fair  to  good,  per  30-doz.  case. 2  70  @3  30 

FEED. 


City  bran,  per  ton . 17  00  @  — 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  pr  tonl7  25  @  — 

To  arrive,  bulk . 15  75@16  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  tonl6  50@18  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 16  50@18  50 

Red  Dog  . IS  00@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  per  tonl7  50@18  50 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive  &  spot24  00@25  00 

Cake  . 26  00@26  50 

Cottonseed  meal  . 27  00@  — 

GREEN  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Snow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

King,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Twenty-Ounce  . 1  25  @2  00 

Pelican,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Smith  Cider,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bushel . 1  75  @3  00 

Beurre  d’ Anjou,  per  bbl . 3  00  @3  50 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  75 

Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  25  @2  75 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Quinces,  Apple,  fancy  bright,  bbl2  50  @3  00 

'Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

Grapes,  Upriver,  Niagara,  case.  60  @  80 

Upriver,  black,  per  basket .  7  @  7% 

Western  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per 

4-lb.  basket  . 12  @  16 

Western  N.  1\,  Niagara,  per 

4-lb.  basket  .  9  @  12 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  8  @  9 

Catawba,  per  ton .  —  @28  00 

Salem,  4-lb.  basket .  8  @  9 

Delaware,  per  ton . 45  00@50  00 

Concord,  per  ton . 25  00@28  00 

White,  in  bulk,  per  ton . 30  00@35  00 

Crab  apples,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

per  barrel  . 5  00  @5  50 

Early  black,  per  bbl . 4  50  @4  75 

Crate  . 1  40  @1  75 

Fair  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  75  @4  25 

HOPS. 

State,  1899,  choice,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

1898,  good  to  prime .  10  @  11 

Pacific  Coast,  1899,  choice .  14  @  — 

1S98,  common  to  fair .  9  @  10 

GAME. 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb...  23  @  25 

Frozen  saddles,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  50  @1  75 

Grouse,  prime,  per  pair .  90  @1  10 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair .  —  @1  25 

English  Snipe,  per  dozen .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 1  00  @2  00 

Reed  birds,  per  dozen .  50  @  60 


Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr.. 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime.... 
Southwest’n,  dry  picked,  aver¬ 
age  prime  . 

Western,  scalded,  avge.  prime. 

West’n  chickens  and  fowls,  pr. 

Old  cocks  . 

Ducks,  Eastern  &  LT  I.,  Spring, 

per  lb . 

Western,  Spring  . 

Old  . 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  select¬ 
ed  white  . . . 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark,  per  lb.. 

Western,  Spring,  pr.,  per  lb... 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Dark,  per  doz .  • —  @1  50 

Culls  .  50  @  75 

POTATOES. 

East  End  L.  I.,  fancy,  in  bulk, 

per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

L.  I.,  fair  to  pr.,  in  bulk,  per  bbll  12  @1  25 

Albany,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  20  @1  25 

West’n  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs...  1  12  @1  25 

Maine,  per  168  lbs . 1  30  @1  50 

Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  bbl.l  12  @1  25 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

Prime  to  choice,  per  bag . 1  20  @1  25 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 1  75  @2  00 

South  Jersey,  double  heads _ 1  50  @1  75 

Va.,  fancy  selected,  per  bbl —  @1  00 

Va.,  avge.  pr,  lots,  per  bbl .  80  @  90 

MILK  PRICES  AT  BOTTLING  FACTO¬ 
RIES. 

Rockdale,  N.  Y.,  David  W.  Lewis  &  Co. 


Per  100. 

Per  Can. 

October  _ 

. $1.20 

$1.02 

November. . . 

.  1.30 

1.10% 

December  . . 

.  1.40 

L19 

January . 

. 1.40 

1.19 

February  . . 

.  1.20 

1.02 

March . 

.89% 

Mount  Upton, 

N.  Y.,  Borden’s 
Milk  Company. 

Condensed 

Per  100. 

Per  Can. 

October  .... 

. $1.25 

$1.06% 

November. . . 

.  1.40 

1.19 

December  .. 

.  1.40 

1.19 

January . 

. 1.30 

1.10% 

February  .. 

.  1.25 

1.06% 

March . 

.  1.15 

•97% 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on 
Blackleg  in  the  United  States.  This  dis¬ 
cusses  the  disease  known  as  blackleg,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  experiments  with 
vaccination  as  a  cure  for  the  disease. 
Several  years  ago  Pasteur  introduced  this 
method  of  treating  the  disease,  and  the 
Government  has  made  quite  extensive 
experiments  with  it,  which  are  here  re¬ 
corded. 


8  @  8% 
—  @  8 

7%@  8 

7%@  8 

5  Co)  7 
—  &  6 

12  @  13 

7  @  8 

6  @  7 

15  @  16 

13  @  14 

7  @  8 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  73%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  74%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  80%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat  76%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  39%@  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  39%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  42%@  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat —  42%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  30%@  — 

No.  3  white .  29%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  31  @  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  30%@  — 

No.  2  mixed . •. .  28%@  — 

No.  3  mixed .  27%@  — 

Rejected  .  26%@  — 

Rejected  white  .  28  @  — 

No.  2  mixed  oats  delivered .  29  @  — 

Track  mixed  .  2S%@  29 

Track  white  .  30  "@  35 

Rye,  No.  1,  Western,  f.  o.  b _  Nominal 

No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf _  60  @  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  63  @  63% 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track  62  @  63 

Rye  flour  . 3  25  @3  70 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  Buffalo .  45  @  52 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  42  @  43% 

ITAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  85  @  — 

No.  1  .  80  @  85 

No.  2  .  70  @  75 

No.  3  .  65  @  70 

Clover  .  60  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Straw,  rye  .  60  @  70 

Oat  .  40  @  50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime  .  10  @  — 

Fair  to  goo<J .  7  @  9 

Common  .  3  @  6 

Grassers  .  3  @  5 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Fowls,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.. .  8  @  11 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  young,  dry  picked, 

good  to  prime .  12  @  12% 

Young,  scalded,  good  to  prime.  11  @  12 

Young,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Avge.  grades,  hens  and  toms...  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  16  @  17 

Mixed  weights  .  11  @  12 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy,  lb..  —  @  9 

Dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  8% 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Scalded  and  dry  picked,  fair 
to  good  .  7  @  7% 


A  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 


THE  LIGHT 

THAT  SAVES. 

One  dark  night 
during  the  siege  of 
Santiago  Harbor  a 
Spanish  Torpedo 
boat  darted  out  under  cover  of  darkness  to 
launch  its  deadly  missile  against  an  Amer¬ 
ican  war  vessel.  If  she  had  been  struck 
she  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  What 
saved  her?  Was  it  her  big  13-inch  guns? 
No,  it  was  her  search-light:  the  dazzling 
white  beam  of  light  that  shot  straight  out 
like  a  sword-thrust  through  the  darkness, 
revealed  the  approaching  danger. 

What  is  it  that  saves  thousands  of  men 
from  death  every  day  in  the  year  when  the 
deadly  foe  of  disease  is  creeping  unsus¬ 
pected  upon  them?  It  is  the  white  light 
of  science ;  the  educated  understanding 
that  reveals  the  source  of  danger  and 
indicates  the  exact  point  of  attack. 

While  the  ordinary  doctor  gropes  around, 
with  the  feeble  tallow-candle  light  of  ste¬ 
reotyped,  conventional,  routine  treatment, 
a  physician  like  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  instantly  illuminates  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  clear  day-light  ray  of  practical 
knowledge;  the  irresistible  search-light  of 
advanced  and  life-sustaining  science. 


“  I  was  afflicted  for  four  years,”  says  John  F. 
Zingsheim,  Esq.,  of  No.  9  Lark  St.,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  in  an  earnest  letter  to  Dr.  Pierce.  *“  My 
suffering  was  extreme  and  the  trouble  gradually 
increased  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  tried 
many  different  kinds  of  treatment.  After  be¬ 
coming  physically  incapacitated  and  unable  to 
work  at  all,  and  after  much  hesitation,  I  wrote 
you.  I  am  very  happy  to  state  that  your  advice 
has  done  me  great  good.  You  advised  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and  also  his 
‘  Pleasant  Pellets.’  I  must  here  state  that  they 
have  cured  me.  I  wish  to  thank  you  most  heart¬ 
ily  for  what  you  did  for  me.  All  suffering  has 
vanished  and  I  have  gained  about  twenty-five 
pounds  in  weight.  I  used  only  one  bottle  of 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  one  vial  of  the 
‘  Pellets.’  ” 


Do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  Dr.  Pierce.  He 
will  send  confidential  advice  absolutely 
free.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing  only,  for  paper-covered  copy  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser.  Cloth-binding  ten  stamps  extra. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Asthma  sufferers  need  no  longer  leave  home  and 
business  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  produced 
a  vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently  cure  Asth¬ 
ma  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  (with  a  record  of  90  per  cent  perma¬ 
nently  cured),  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffer¬ 
ing.  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma,  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  ner¬ 
vous  diseases,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail.  Address  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  920  Power’s  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICITY  IS  NATURE’S  REMEDY! 

Throw  Away  Your  Medi¬ 
cines.  Cures  Rheumatism, 
Liver  and  Kidney  Disease, 
Weak  Back,  Insomnia.  Fe¬ 
male  Weakness.  At  last 
WEAK  and  SUFFERING 
people  can  get  relief  at  a 
REASONABLE  SUM.  Cutis 
an  exact  reproduction  of  our 
BELT.  $1.25  by  Mail,  with  instructions. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  BELT-CURE  CO.. 

Box  756,  Vineland, N.  J.  Agents  Wanted,  both  Sexes. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  In¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Rhubarb.  Matt  Linmeus.  Divided  roots,  $3  per  100; 
$30  per  1,000.  For  delivery  before  January  1.  1900. 

8.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  III. 


Fertile  Valley  Farm,  desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Bargain.  PAINE.  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


Wanted — Two  Tlioroug-hbred  Guern¬ 
sey  Heifer  Calves.  FRED  W.  CARD,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


For  Sale. — Thoroughbred  Shropshire 

Buck  Lambs.  Also,  Short-horn  Bull.  Bargain. 

WILL  A.  ELY,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. — Young, 

16-1  b.  Toms,  $3.  C.  D.  JOHNSON,  Lakeside,  O. 


For  Sale. — “Evergreen  Home.”  27 

acres.  Berries— fruit  all  kinds.  Fine  Summer  home. 
Never-failing  spring.  Situation  unexcelled.  Address 
Mbs.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


-Second-Crop  Clover  Hay.  State 
Price  in  car  lots.  f.  o.  b. 

C.  E.  WHITE,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 


OAN  SELL  YOUR  FARM 

No  matter  where  it  is  located.  That  is  my  specialty. 
Send  description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my 
wonderfully  successful  plan  for  selling  and  exchang¬ 
ing  farms.  W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  1215  Filbeit  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  A  GOOD  80-ACRE  FARM. 

Black  soil;  lies  well;  good  buildings;  small  or¬ 
chard;  two  wells:  15  acres  timber.  On  a  main  pike 
two  mi'es  from  Hicksvi  le.  Defiance  County,  Ohio. 
Address  ORON  FLETCHER,  Hlcksville,  Ohio. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver.  Co  o.  (founded  1690)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6.  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


McDOUGALL’S 

non-poisonous 

Sheep  Dip Cattle  Dressing 

Scab  Specific  and  Insect  Exterminator 

on  Sheep,  Cattle,  Horses,  Goats,  Dogs, 
Poultry,  etc.  Is  a  true  specific  for  Scab  ; 
exterminates  all  insects  on  all  animals ; 
protects  from  flies  of  all  kinds ;  heals  all 
sores  and  wounds;  finely  stimulates  the 
growth  of  wool  ;  ensures  efficiency  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  Free  from  the  danger  and  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  poisonous  dressings. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

F.  PORTER  THAYER  &  SON, 

54-56  Stone  St.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents  for  the  U.  S. 

(R.  Vincent  Ross,  Manager.) 


NOTICE. 

If  you  become  a  member  of  The  United  States 
Co-operative  Boot  anil  Shoe  Purchasing  As¬ 
sociation  you  can  save  33%  per  cent  on  all  boots 
and  shoes  you  buy  for  yourself  and  family.  For  in¬ 
structions  how  to  join  the  Association,  fu  1  Informa¬ 
tion  concerning  it.  and  illustrated  book  on  shoes, 
send  your  address  and  10  cents  to 

E.  H.  TILTON,  Secretary, 

105  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Brass  Band 

Inntrumentm  Drums,  Uniforms 
Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Kama. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

SO  Adams  8L  CHICAGO. 


ES  V  II  a  A|  Thoroughly  trains 
II  ^  I  BS  IB  HB  young  men  and  woo. en 

M  W  ■  ■■■  MM  Iw  for  business,  and  se- 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.  cures  situations. 

- - -  Instruction  by  mall 

or  in  person.  Full  information  in  catalogue- 
free  C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  416,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

a  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

1  Live  Quail. 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  tor  Quotations. 


Carpet  Sweeper. 

This  carpet  sweeper  is  one  of  woman’s 
great  labor-saving  implements.  Run  over 
the  carpet  it  picks  up  everything  that 
the  broom  gathers,  without  raising  any 
dust.  It  saves  labor,  saves  carpet,  and 


saves  furniture.  This  has  the  new  “cyco” 
bearings,  and  is  the  best  made.  Price, 
$2.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1  and  $1.50  extra;  or  free  for  a  club 
of  six  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 
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Market  Briefs. 

We  are  here  in  this  great  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


PICKED  UP  HERE  AND  THERE. 

DRIED  MUSHROOMS.— These  are  im¬ 
ported  from  Italy,  packed  in  boxes  hold¬ 
ing  about  a  bushel.  They  retail  at  $1  per 
pound,  and  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  good 
as  fresh  mushrooms.  At  this  price  they 
are  considerably  cheaper. 

CABBAGE.— A  reader  wishes  to  know 
how  the  cabbage  crop  for  this  vicinity 
compares  with  that  of  last  year.  Dealers 
say  they  think  this  year’s  crop  is  a  little 
larger.  Long  Island  cabbages  bring  the 
highest  price  in  this  market,  which  is  at 
present  $2  to  $3  per  100. 

COTTON.— There  has  been  a  decided 
jump  in  cotton.  Reports  from  the  South 
indicate  a  smaller  crop  than  usual.  Some 
good  estimates  place  the  shortage  at 
about  1,000,000  bales.  Prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  7%  cents  for  middling  upland, 
about  two  cents  higher  than  last  year. 
The  market  is  unsettled,  and  a  further  rise 
is  possible.  Some  Texas  planters  are  hold¬ 
ing  for  eight  or  nine  cents.  Of  course, 
cotton-seed  oil  has  also  advanced,  31  to  32 
cents  per  gallon  being  now  quoted  for 
prime  yellow.  This  product  is  used  large¬ 
ly  in  the  place  of  lard  for  cooking,  also 
in  soap-making,  for  lubricating,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil. 

HOLDING  APPLES.— A  reader  in  New 
Jersey  says  that  he  has  CO  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples  (Smith's  Cider)  for  which  he  is  offered 
$1.25  per  barrel  on  the  farm.  He  wishes 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  better  to  sell 
them,  or  hold  for  higher  prices.  This 
would  largely  depend  on  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  and  the  facilities  he  has  for 
storing  it.  Probably,  prime  apples  will 
bring  a  good  price  during  the  Winter,  and, 
as  he  is  so  near  this  city,  it  might  pay 
him  to  hold  them,  provided  he  has  a  store¬ 
house  where  they  can  be  kept  without 
much  waste.  If  the  fruit  is  not  prime, 
and  he  does  not  have  these  conveniences, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  get  suf¬ 
ficient  increase,  by  holding,  to  pay  for  the 
waste  and  cost  of  handling. 

GRAPES.— It  now  looks  as  though  the 
frost  damaged  the  grape  crop  in  central 
and  western  New  York  more  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  Reports  from  Lake 
Keuka,  Pleasant  Valley  and  neighboring 
regions,  where  the  crop  was  very  large, 
state  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  grapes  were 
still  on  the  vines,  and  probably  75  per  cent 
of  these  were  so  damaged  that  they  can 
be  used  only  for  wine.  These  wine  grapes 
come  to  this  market  packed  in  open  wood¬ 
en  trays.  Receivers  complain  of  the  care¬ 
less  way  in  which  these  grapes  have  been 
thrown  into  the  trays.  Though  damaged 
by  frost,  it  would  pay  to  take  a  little  care 
in  packing  them,  even  for  wine  graphs. 
Fruit  that  has  the  best  appearance  always 
receives  first  attention  in  a  crowded  mar¬ 
ket.  The  poor-looking  stuff  is  left  to  the 
last,  and  necessarily  brings  a  lower  price. 

POULTRY. — The  markets  show  a  big 
surplus  of  both  live  and  dressed  poultry. 
The  warm  weather  has  been  especially 
bad  for  dressed  poultry.  Some  that  had 
been  delayed  on  the  way  came  in  without 
ice,  and  showed  up  very  slippery  when 
unpacked.  Stock  of  this  sort  has  to  be 
sold  at  once  to  cheap  buyers,  and  no  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  is  refused.  This  means  a  loss 
of  one-third  or  more  to  some  shippers. 
The  Board  of  Health  seized  50  or  60  bar¬ 
rels  during  the  last  week.  The  best  ad¬ 
vice  of  receivers  here  will  sometimes  be 
misleading,  as  changes  in  the  weather  or 
unexpected  shipments  may  materially 
alter  conditions.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  have  definite  arrangements  here 
with  reliable  sellers.  Then  by  carefully 
watching  the  weather  and  the  market  re¬ 
ports  the  chances  of  loss  will  be  lessened. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay  has  dropped 
five  cents,  but  all  grades  are  now  20  to  30 
cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  last  year. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
cars  for  shipping.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fair  supply  in  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  any  immediate  rise.  Just  now 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  clover-mixed 
hay,  which  is  rather  scarce.  A  dealer 
said  that  he  could  use  10  carloads  at  once, 
if  he  could  get  them.  The  price  is  65  to 
75  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  clover-mixed 
hay  is  used  chiefly  to  feed  cattle  in  the 
stockyards.  Rye  straw  sells  for  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  last  year.  On  account 
of  the  previous  low  prices,  many  farmers 
did  not  bind  their  straw  this  year.  Those 
who  did  will  be  well  paid.  An  official  re¬ 
port  from  our  consul  at  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land,  states  that  the  hay  crop  for  England 
and  Scotland  is  much  smaller  than  at  first 
computed.  The  latest  figures  place  it  at 
7,550,000  tons,  which  is  550,000  tons  less 
than  the  average  yield  for  the  last  10 
years.  w.  w.  H. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

Is  the  Promised  Relief  in  Sight? 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Five  States 
Milk  Producers’  Association  was  held  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  October  17. 
This  meeting  was  composed  of  delegates 
chosen  by  the  route  branches.  The  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
announcement  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  that  they  had  succeeded  in  closing  a 
contract  with  New  York  men  for  the  milk 
pledged  the  committee  by  the  producers 
under  the  power  of  attorney,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2 y2  cents  per  quart  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  This  contract  is  entered  into 
by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Gleason,  on  behalf  of 
the  New  York  men,  with  the  power  to 
assign  the  same  to  a  company  to  be  known 
as  the  Pure  Milk  Company.  This  company 
has  already  secured  its  charter,  and  is  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,000, 
composed  of  $10,000,000  non-assessable  pre¬ 
ferred  7  per  cent,  and  $20,000,000  common 
stock.  The  committee  states  that  it  has 
the  assurances  of  a  strong  banking  firm 
of  New  York  that  $2,500,000  will  be  placed 
in  the  treasury  of  the  New  York  company 


before  a  quart  of  milk  is  delivered,  and 
that  the  stock  will  all  be  subscribed  to, 
and  paid  for,  as  the  development  of  the 
business  requires.  In  other  words,  this 
firm  of  responsible  bankers  guarantees 
the  floating  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 
The  price  is  to  be  three  cents  for  No¬ 
vember,  December  and  January,  2\'i  cents 
for  September,  2%  cents  for  April  and  Au¬ 
gust,  two  cents  for  May  and  July,  and  1% 
cents  for  June. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  14 
cent  a  quart  is  to  be  paid  in  non-asses¬ 
sable  preferred  stock,  and  the  balance  in 
cash  monthly,  payment  for  each  month’s 
supply  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  tenth 
day  of  the  succeeding  month,  but  the 
amount  of  stock  allotted  for  this  is  not 
to  exceed  $2,500,000.  The  producer  is  to  de¬ 
liver  the  milk  to  his  regular  station.  The 
company  takes  charge  of  it  there,  cools  it 
for  shipment,  pays  freight  .and  returns  the 
cans  washed.  The  company  is  also  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  cans.  The  first  shipment  of 
milk  under  this  agreement  is  to  be  made 
November  15.  The  committee  say  that  the 
details  of  the  organization  have  progressed 
further  than  it  seems  wise  to  make 
known  at  this  time.  It  is  intimated,  how¬ 


ever,  that  a  manager  for  the  work  has 
been  discussed,  if  not  actually  selected, 
and  that  other  favorable  conditions  have 
been  arranged  to  hasten  the  work,  as  soon 
as  the  company  is  fairly  ready  to  start  up. 
The  committee  has  been  at  work  on  this 
plan  all  Summer.  They  have  employed 
able  legal  counsel,  and  have  developed  the 
present  contract  as  a  result  of  the  most 
deliberate  thought  and  study  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  committee  has  certainly  done 
an  immense  amount  of  hard  work,  and 
has  secured  the  consent  of  a  large  number 
of  producers  to  the  agreement.  It  only 
remains  now  for  the  New  York  promoters 
and  capitalists  to  complete  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  and  put  men  and 
money  into  it  so  that  it  will  deserve  the 
confidence  of  the  producers.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  these  sanguine  hopes  may  be 
realized,  for  the  milk  producefs  are  in 
sore  need  of  help. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling1 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  WESTERN  HORSE. 
Prospects  and  Prices. 

The  prospects  are  that  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years  good  horses  will  be 
higher  in  .price  than  they  have  been  for 
25  years.  All  kinds  of  horses  are  scarce 
in  the  United  States,  except  on  the  few 
farms  where  they  have  continued  to 
breed,  expecting  good  prices.  The  ex¬ 
treme  low  prices  'in  the  West  for  the 
past  five  years  made  ranchmen  careless. 
They  have  allowed  their  stallions  to  run 
at  large  all  the  year,  and  neglected  to 
castrate  their  colts.  High  prices  will 
probably  continue  three  or  four  years, 
and  then  I  think  horses  will  be  cheap. 
We  shall  have  better  horses  in  the 
United  States  than  ever  before.  Men 
are  becoming  better-informed  in  regard 
to  the  breeding  and  care  of  horses. 
Horse  shows  have  been  a  material  help 
in  this  matter.  While  I  expect  to  see 
better  horses  in  this  country  than  ever, 
there  will  always  be  a  lot  of  common 
ones,  so  long  as  some  men  starve  their 
colts,  and  others  look  upon  all  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs  alike,  regardless  of 
color,  shape  and  size.  Others  make  the 
mistake  of  studying  the  pedigree  more 
than  the  individual  animal.  Let  me  see 
the  animal  first,  and  I  will  look  at  his 
pedigree  at  my  leisure.  I  would  prefer 
to  see  the  sire  and  grandsire,  dam  and 
granddam,  than  to  see  the  pedigree  at 
all,  if  I  cannot  have  both. 

A  western  man,  as  a  rule,  will  pay 
more  for  a  good  stallion,  bull  or  ram 
than  any  other  man.  The  western 
horse  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
will  be  still  more  improved.  He  is  a 
better-bred  horse  to-day  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  give  him  credit  for.  He 
has  never  had  any  grain,  but  instead 
has  had  Six  months  of  Winter,  snow  and 
wind  for  a  diet,  and  the  southeast  side 
of  a  hill  for  shelter.  Grooming  him  was 
never  thought  of,  but  he  has  better 
blood  than  a  good  many  prize-winners. 
Lots  of  them  have  been  blue  ribbon 
horses,  and  more  will  be.  Half  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  use  horses  judge  by  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  the  animal.  They 
think  a  certain  horse  will  please  them 
because  he  is  of  a  certain  color,  has  a 
nice  tail,  or  is  nicely  groomed  and  fat. 
They  have  no  idea  of  telling  whether  a 
horse  has  endurance,  whether  he  is 
strong,  high-strung  or  lazy. 

I  wish  to  see  colts  bred  and  raised  in 
our  high  altitude  here  in  Wyoming  until 
they  are  six  or  seven  months  old,  and 
then  sold  to  farmers  in  the  Central 
West,  where  grain  is  cheap.  There  they 
can  be  fed  through  the  Winter,  handled 
and  made  gentle,  and  turned  out  in  the 
Spring  in  a  large  pasture,  where  they 
can  run  all  Summer  and  be  kept  off 
board  floors.  I  believe  better  horses  can 
be  raised  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 
We  sold  a  load  of  colts  to  the  Iowa  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  last  year  as  follows: 
Percherons,  six  months  old,  $25;  French 
Coach  and  standard-bred,  six  months 
old,  $22.50;  Percheron  yearlings,  $35,  de¬ 
livered  in  stockyards  in  Cheyenne.  I 
recently  saw  these  colts.  The  owners 
were  greatly  pleased  with  them.  The 
colts  that  were  two  years  old  in  July 
averaged  in  weight  1,100,  and  they  were 
not  fat.  We  have  300  Percheron  mares, 
weighing  from  1,400  to  1,600  pounds, 
averaging  from  half  to  full  blood.  A 
few  are  registered.  We  breed  these  to 
good  Percheron  stallions  and  good 
jacks.  The  stallions  weigh  from  1,800 
to  2,360.  We  have  some  five-year-old 
mules  that  weigh  1,250;  also  300  French 
Coach  and  standard-bred  mares,  bays, 
browns  and  chestnuts,  from  15.1  to  16.1. 
These  cost  $500  each.  They  are  bred  to 
French  Coach  and  standard-bred  horses 
that  have  good  conformation  and  con¬ 


stitution.  We  have  about  1,500  horses 
and  colts,  one,  two,  three  and  four  years 
old,  bred  out  of  these  mares,  and  about 
200  mules.  e.  boice. 

Wyoming. 

SHEEP  ON  SHARES. 

Would  it  pay  to  put  out  high  grade  Shrop- 
shires  to  the  right  persons,  giving  them  all 
the  wool  and  half  the  increase  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  allowing  us  to  keep  the  ewe 
lambs,  which  would  be  put  in  the  flock  in 
the  Fall  as  part  of  the  original  contract? 
This  class  of  sheep  is  very  high  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Would  it  not  pay  a  farmer  better  to 
have  good  sheep  on  these  terms,  than  to 
own  a  flock  of  poor  ones?  e. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Better  Borrow  and  Buy. 

The  scheme  is  a  fair  one  for  both  per¬ 
sons,  and  certainly  the  man  who  fur¬ 
nishes  the  stock  will  get  a  good  return 
on  Ms  investment  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  but  I  would  not  put  out  sheep  to 
one  farmer  in  100  on  those  conditions, 
inasmuch  as  I  find  that  many  farmers, 
when  they  have  not  a  financial  interest 
or  ownership  in  stock  on  their  farms,  do 
not  take  first-class  care  of  them.  You 
ask  if  it  would  pay  a  farmer  better  to 
have  good  sheep  on  'these  terms  than  to 
own  a  flock  of  poor  sheep.  It  might,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  a 
farmer  to  own  a  flock  of  poor  sheep, 
when  good  ones  are  nearly  as  cheap. 
Strictly  first-class  grade  sheep  and 
lambs  are  selling  in  Buffalo  to-day  at  a 
very  slight  advance  over  cheap  stock.  I 
think  a  farmer  would  make  a  mistake 
to  take  in  a  flock  of  poor  sheep  on  these 
terms,  and  furnish  all  of  the  feed  and 
care  for  them,  only  getting  one-half  the 
profits  therefrom.  If  he  wish  to  get 
sheep  at  all,  he  might  far  better  borrow 
the  money  from  his  local  banker  and 
pay  six  per  cent  interest  for  it.  Suppos¬ 
ing  a  farmer  wishes  a  flock  of  100  sheep. 
He  can  buy  at  present  prices  strictly 
high-grade  stock  at  $5  per  head,  or  $500, 
and  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
would  he  only  $60.  He  certainly  would 
make  more  money,  with  the  same  care, 
and  pay  his  interest  out  of  100  good 
ewes  at  these  prices,  than  to  give  away 
half  of  the  increase  to  some  other  man, 
owning  the  flock  kept  on  his  farm,  at  his 
expense.  edward  f.  dibble. 

Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 

Better  to  Buy. 

If  a  man  had  poor  sheep  and  did  not 
have  money  or  credit,  it  'is  a  very  good 
chance;  but  I  would  rather  buy  the 
sheep,  even  though  I  had  to  hire  the 
money.  My  figures  may  not  be  plain  or 
right,  but  here  they  are:  I  bought  some 
good  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  two  and 
three  years  old,  this  Summer,  for  $5  per 
head.  They  would  weigh  from  150  to 
175  pounds.  The  interest  and  loss  on 
original  flock  for  age  at  the  end  of 
three  years  ought  not  to  be  $2  per  head, 
and  in  that  time. there  would  be  iy2  of 
a  ewe  lamb  to  offset  the  $2,  and  the 
first  year’s  lambs  would  be  grown  up 
into  $5  sheep.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  iy2  lamb  ought  to  be  worth  $3.50 
per  head,  and  that  equals  $5.25,  so  I 
should  think  that  the  man  who  took  the 
sheep  would  be  out  $4  or  $5  per  head. 
The  question  states  two  conditions: 
Half  the  increase,  or  the  owner  to  have 
the  ewe  lambs.  Usually  they  average 
about  half  of  each  sex,  but  I  have  known 
it  to  be  quite  different  in  some  flocks. 
Our  Fall  lambs  so  far  are  mostly  ram 
lambs.  Of  course,  the  owner  would 
have  to  run  the  risk  and  stand  the  loss; 
with  good  care  there  might  and  there 
might  not  be  any.  One  could  tell  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  clark  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that  there 
is  more  necessity  for  improvement  in 
dairymen  than  in  dairy  cows. 


Swine  Husbandry  says  that  pasture 
should  be  written  in  big  letters  on  the 
mind  of  every  man  who  raises  swine,  as 
it  is  the  secret  of  producing  healthy  ani¬ 
mals  at  a  profit. 

Geo.  E.  Douglass,  in  National  Stock- 
man,  says  that  in  swine  raising  the  first 
100  pounds  cost  $2.50;  the  next  50  pounds 
cost  $3  per  100,  and  the  next  50  pounds  $5 
per  100. 

The  ham  tester  is  a  high-salaried  man 
found  in  western  packinghouses.  His  tools 
are  a  sharp  steel  trier  and  his  nose.  He 
plunges  the  trier  into  the  ham  to  the  bone, 
and  then  takes  it  out  and  smells  it.  He 
can  detect  the  least  suspicion  of  taint.  He 
smells  meat  from  seven  in  the  morning  to 
five  at  night. 


Mental  unrest  is  a  sure  sign  of  physical  disease: 
often  of  ailments  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  rem¬ 
edies.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge  restores  the 
debilitated  organs,  and  healthy  action  brings 
strength. 

For  Whooping-Cough  or  Croup,  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant  is  the  natural  remedy.  If  given  according  to 
directions,  it  usually  affords  immediate  relief. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  UW 
GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombanlt 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Ilf  r?  nil  ana  UTCC  that  one  tnblespoonfnl  of 
WE  UUAnANItt  CAUSTIC  BALSAM,  will 
produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic.  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 . 50  Per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.-  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  I. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies:  no  wrinkles:  all  reg’d. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkin,  Friendship.N.Y 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Dogs,  Fancy 

Poultry  and  Pigeons.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt." 


Dorset  Rams  for  Sale.  —  Maplemont 

Stock  Farm,  Albany,  Vt. 


For  Sale — Mammoth  Bronze  Tur- 

kevs  and  mixed  pullets  at  farmers’  prices. 

M.  L.  ASKLTINE,  No.  Fairfax,  Yt. 


Jerseys — St.  Lambert  and  Combina¬ 
tion— for  SALK— Four  Cows,  seven  Heifers,  six¬ 
teen  Bulls  S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landlnburg,  Pa. 


POLAND-ClIINA  AND  LARGE  ENGLISH 
Bkkkshiuks.  all  ages,  pairs  not  akin;  strictly  first- 
class  stock.  Price,  $3  and  upwards. 

W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


136  Premiums  on  136  entries.  Prac¬ 
tical  poultry  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks;  W.  Wyan- 
dottes,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Black  .lavas  and  R.  1.  Reds. 
Extra  choice  breeding  cockerels,  $3:  two  for  $5;  good 
breeders,  $2:  three  for  $;>:  $1.60  and  $1.25.  No  pul* 
lets  GEO.  A.  CHAPIN,  Hampden.  Mass. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Uambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chicksns.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1; 
best  in  the  world:  bags  free. 


SCOTCH  C0LLIES  «78ArBKiiSD  TAH 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 


Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  from  danib  having  un¬ 
usual  records.  Supt.  Mahion  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


SHRORSHIRES. 

Rams  from  $15  up.  Also,  Lambs  of  either  sex.  A 
numoer  of  choice  Ewes  bred  to  the  only  prize  Ram 
from  New  York  State  at  the  Syracuse  Fair. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire-Down  Sheep  IffiSSSkiK 
Polled  Durham  Cattle 

All  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  GOliDON,  Mercer,  l’a. 


dekol's  butter  boy  r*s 

DeKol,  and  Royal  PaulNo.  22979, comblningthe  blood 
of  Pauline  Paul,  Pietertje  2nd,  Kontingen  Van 
Eriesland  5th  and  DeKol  in  one  sire,  head  our  choice 
herd  of  over  100  Holstelns.  Sons  ready  for  service 
and  heavy  milking  cows  bred  to  them  for  sale.  Write 
now  to  DELLUURST  FARMS,  MENTOR,  OHIO. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 

♦  Nothing  Under  the  Sun  ♦ 

i  will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  in  a 
J  healthy  condition  all  the  year  ’round  like  ^ 

! BANNER  EGG  FOOD! 

:  AND  TONIC  % 

♦  Thousands  can  testify  to  its  excellent  merits.  ♦ 

♦  A  trial  will  convince  you  1  lb. can  26c.;  5  cans,  ♦ 

♦  $1.  For  the  month  of  November  only,  we  ♦ 

4  will  sell  a  1-lb.  can  15c  or  7  cans  SI.  Now  4 
▲  is  your  chance  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  tills  Food  4 
A  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  Eggs  when  cold  4 
X  weather  comes.  Our  immense  illustrated  Cat-  4 
T  alogue  free.  Address  4 

4  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 

4  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 

♦  W.  V.  RUSS,  Proprietor.  ♦ 

♦  N.B.  If  sent  by  mail  add  16c  per  can  for  postage.  ♦ 
4  When  writing  kindly  mention  this  paper.  4 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


WHY? 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINHCLIFF,  N.  Y 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

B.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SPE6IAL  BARGAINS  SWINE  for  next  30 

lays.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  grow'hy  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y- 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

S  hoop — Oxfords,  Shropshires, South- 

downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  PIqs— 

Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  Lc  HOLMES^  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Four  Cheshire  Sows 

from  our  prize  herd  10  to  If  months  old,  two  of  them 
to  farrow  this  month.  Price.  $11  to  $18. 

R.  1).  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y, 


Why  was  the  only  award  to  bone 
cutters  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago, 
given  to  the  Webster  &  Hannum 
Bone  Cutter  ? 

Because  wherever  it  has  come  into 
competition  with  other  machines  it 
has  proved  every  claim  we  make — 
cuts  faster  and  easier,  cuts  meat  and 
gristle  without  dogging,  and  is  the 
I  only  absolutely  sell-feeding  and  self¬ 
regulating  cutter  made.  We  guar¬ 
antee  money  back  to  any  dissatisfied  purchaser. 

Ask  about  Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit 
Crushers.  Send  for  free  booklet  on  poultry  feeding 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

winter,  Hummer  and  all  the  time. 
Properly  fed,  Green  Cut  Hone  makes  a  steady 
layer  of  any  hen.  She  will  lay  double  the  eggs. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  It  tiller,  finder  and  easier  than  any  other 
and  they  break  less  ami  last  longer.  We  make 

A  CLOVER  CUTTER  that  actually 

cuts  clover — no  plaything.  Also  Mann  s  C  rystal 
Grit  and  Swinging  Feed  Trays.  Catalogue  Free, 

P.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Miliord,  Mass. 


YORKSHIRES 


Large  Improved  WhlteYork- 

_ _ shire  Hogs.  Fine  Boars, 

Breeding  Sows  and  Pigs  for  Sale.  Leading  Market 
and  Grass-Eating  Hog. 

All  stock  Registered  and  Imported. 

A.  V  ROOM  AN.  Box  153,  CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. 

nCATU  TH  I  IPE  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
U  LA  In  IU  LluL  64-page  hook  fkee. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307 ,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

J  All  about  them  in  our  148-page  catft- 
ESenVs* — —  ^  logue.  Mailed  for  6  cents  in  stamps. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box90  Des  Moines,  la. 


THE  IMPROVE!!  - 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  HatchQ 
in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  EKTEIi  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILl^ 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KIRBORNE. 

Warts  on  Cow’s  Teat. 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer,  two  years  old  last 
April.  She  dropped  a  calf  about  the  end 
of  April,  and  now  her  teats  have  a  number 
of  small  warts  on  them,  about  the  size  of 
a  No.  3  shot.  Is  there  any  way  to  remove 
them?  s.  c. 

Zaza,  Va. 

Bathe  the  warts  freely  night  and 
morning,  after  milking,  with  castor  oil, 
and  continue  the  application  for  four  to 
six  weeks,  if  necessary.  If  this  fail  to 
drive  them  away,  wait  until  the  cow  is 
dry.  Then,  with  a  small  pair  of  sharp 
scissors  snip  each  wart  close  to  the  teat, 
and  thoroughly  cauterize  the  cut  sur¬ 
face  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
with  nitric  acid. applied  with  a  glass  rod 
or  pointed  stick.  The  nitric  acid  is  the 
more  effective,  but  if  used,  it  must  be 
applied  cautiously  and  not  allowed  to 
spread  beyond  the  cut  surfaces. 

Collar  Call  on  Neck. 

My  young  horse  has  been  laid  up  for  two 
months  because  of  a  swollen  gland  on  the 
neck,  near  shoulder.  I  think  the  gland  be¬ 
came  sore  and  swollen  because  of  poorly- 
fitting  collar.  The  gland  is  as  large  as  the 
fist,  quite  hard  and  sore  upon  pressure; 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  tendency 
to  suppurate.  J.  h.  l. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

The  tumor  should  be  dissected  out, 
and  the  wound  treated  as  a  simple  cut. 
Employ  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon 
to  perform  the  operation.  If  there  he 
no  veterinarian  near  you,  ask  your 
family  physician  to  remove  the  tumor.  . 
Direct  him  to  excise  it  and  dress  the 
wound,  as  he  would  !if  the  tumor  were 
on  man.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  jugular  vein,  near  which  such  tu¬ 
mors  are  commonly  located. 

Cow  Fails  in  Mi  Ik. 

I  have  a  cow  which  causes  me  concern; 
she  is  a  Jersey,  nine  years  old,  and  milks 
up  to  within  a  short  time  of  calving.  Last 
year  she  milked  to  within  six  weeks;  this 
year  on  being  out  to  pasture,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  dry  her  off  until  within  about 
a  week.  She  calved  recently  and  gives 
hardly  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  What  is 
the  trouble  and  what  can  I  do?  I.  R.  f. 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 

Cases  of  this  kind  not  infrequently 
occur,  where  there  is  no  apparent  cause 
for  the  failure  of  the  cow  to  come  to  her 
milk  after  calving.  The  cow  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  perfect  health  and  good 
condition,  and  be  well  fed,  yet  she  will 
not  give  more  than  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  her  normal  flow  of  milk.  If 
the  cow  were  sick,  out  of  condition,  or 
poorly  fed,  I  could  advise  treatment; 
but  for  cases  of  this  kind  I  know  of  no 
remedy.  I  can  only  suggest  that  you 
continue  to  give  the  cow  the  best  of 
care  and  feed,  with  the  hope  that  she 
may  yet  come  to  her  milk.  If  she  do 
not  come  to  her  milk  this  season,  she 
will  probably  do  so  after  the  next  calv¬ 
ing.  If  she  is  a  desirable  cow  it  might 
be  well  to  keep  her  over;  otherwise,  I 
would  advise  fattening  for  the  butcher 
if  she  do  not  come  to  her  milk  in  six 
or  eight  weeks. 

THE  MOTHER’S  SIDE. 

New  Blood  Through  the  Hen. 

Most  poultry  breeders  recommend  the 
introduction  of  new  blood  into  their  flocks, 
by  securing  .suitable  mal§s,  from  time  to 
time.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  attempt  to  introduce  improved 
blood  in  this  way  through  the  other  side; 
that  is,  by  occasionally  buying  a  pen  of 
first-class  hens?  What  is  your  own  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  respect?  Do  you  rely  upon  the 
purchase  of  new  blood  in  the  male  entirely, 
or  do  you  believe  in  the  purchase  of  first- 
class  hens  and  pullets? 

Is  “New  Blood”  Necessary? 

If  new  blood  is  to  be  introduced  I 
can  see  no  argument  in  favor  of  pur¬ 
chasing  females  rather  than  males.  The 
argument  of  economy  and  convenience 
is  a  strong  one  in  favor  of  buying  males. 
Personally,  I  am  decidedly  skeptical  as 
to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  chang¬ 
ing  males.  If  the  new  blood  is  of  a 
better  strain  than  the  flock  into  which 
it  is  introduced,  it  will  be  an  advantage. 


If  not,  I  am  skeptical  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  by  a  mere  change  of 
blood.  Suppose  you  and  I  each  have  a 
flock  of  equal  merit,  and  we  wish  to  in¬ 
termingle  the  blood.  I  purchase  a  male 
from  you  to  mate  with  my  dozen  fe¬ 
males,  and  you  purchase  a  dozen 
females  of  me  to  mate  with  your  male. 
Do  we  not  get  identically  the  same  com¬ 
bination  on  each  farm? 

Now,  suppose  that  you  have  a  better 
flock  than  mine.  By  this  change  I  get 
improved  blood  in  the  male,  and  you 
get  inferior  blood  in  the  male.  Whether 
or  not  I  shall  he  benefited,  and  you  in¬ 
jured,  as  much  as  we  would  have  been 
if  we  had  exchanged,  effecting  the 
change  through  the  females  instead  of 
the  males,  is  a  fine  question,  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer.  If  anybody  can 
tell  what  traits  are  dominant  in  the 
heredity  of  the  male,  and  what  in  the 
female,  we  may  get  a  little  light  on  the 
subject.  In  a  large  flock,  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  males  are  kept,  I  should  expect  to 
strike  a  case  of  close  inbreeding  very 
rarely.  Consequently,  I  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  getting  new  blood,  and  do  not 
find  my  flock  deteriorating. 

New  York.  o.  w.  mapes. 

“Half  the  Flock.” 

The  most  economical  way  seems  to  be 
to  procure  new  blood  through  the  male 
bird,  as  the  male  bird  is  half  the  flock 
in  that  respect.  One  could  soon  grade 
up  a  flock  of  common  hens  by  procuring 
good  male  birds  each  year,  so  that  they 
would  make  excellent  market  poultry. 
To  my  eyes,  a  flock  of  purebred  poultry 
looks  and  is  much  better,  and  this  could 
be  obtained  on  most  farms  at  small  ex¬ 
pense  by  procuring  a  pen  of  pullets  or 
hens  properly  mated,  and  setting  and 
raising  the  stock  from  them  exclusively. 
In  almost  any  neighborhood,  the  surplus 
males  would  easily  sell  for  more  than 
the  market  price,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  one  could  have  (accidents 
excepted)  quite  a  flock  of  nice  poultry, 
with  but  very  little  expense.  The  com¬ 
mon  stock  could  be  kept  the  first  year, 
and  the  hens  used  as  egg  producers  and 
mothers  for  the  purebred  chicks,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  they  could  be  mar¬ 
keted,  and  only  the  purebred  stock  kept, 
which  would  always  be  a  source  of  more 
profit  to  their  owner.  d.  a.  mount. 

New  Jersey. 

What  is  Animal  Meal? 

F.  C.  S.,  Cuernavaca,  Mexico.— How  is  “an¬ 
imal  meal”  made,  and  what  is  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  in  New  York? 

Ans. — Bowker’s  animal  meal  is  made 
of  thoroughly  cooked  meat  and  bone, 
dried  and  ground  to  a  fine,  sweet  pow¬ 
der,  containing  as  a  general  thing  not 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  moisture, 
and  from  40  to  46  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  10  to  14  per  cent  of  fat.  It  is  made 
from  selected  material,  being  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  in  the  manufacture  of  soups,  canned 
meats,  etc.  The  retail  price  in  New 
York  is  $2.25  per  100  pounds,  or  $40  per 
ton. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  scrub  timber 
in  parts  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  Wal¬ 
lace’s  Farmer  suggests  the  Angora  goat  as 
a  means  of  clearing  it  up.  Its  value  as  a 
grubber  has  been  proved  on  many  farms  in 
Iowa.  Three  or  four  years  with  goats  will 
clear  out  the  underbrush,  and  the  land  will 
then  be  valuable  for  sheep  pasture. 


More  Money  per  Pound 


The  advantages  of  a 
farm  separator  are  not 
alone  in  the  increased 


amount  of  butter  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  same 
milk,  but  also  in  its 
improved  quality, 
which  brings  the  ex¬ 
tra  few  cents  per 
pound.  The  Little 
G  i  a  ii  t  Separator 
produces  these  results 
surely,  every  time,  everywhere.  It  makes 
the  dairy  business  pay.  Isn't  [that  what 
you  want  ?  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 


Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 

CHICAGO.  U.  8.  A. 


25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  IOc.  FOR  NEXT  THIRTY  DAYS. 

The  World’s  Greatest  Robber 

But  All  for  the  Good  of  Suffering  Humanity, 
for  it  Robs  Them  of  Diseases. 

RHEUMATISM,  HAY  FEVER,  ETG. 

By  the  never  failing  merit  and  efficacy  of  “5  DROPS,”  many  diseases  have  been 
robbed  of  their  terror,  and  the  grave  of  many  of  its  victims.  Through  the  prompt  and 
decisive  action  of  “5  DROPS,”  thousands  have  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death 
and  restored  to  health,  happiness  and  friends.  Many  a  person  has  been  told  by  the  at¬ 
tending  physician  that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  science.  Yet  todpy,  they 
live  and  are  a  walking  advertisement  for  this  remedy,  and  are  likely  to  reach  a 
ripe  old  age.  This  may  sound  a  little  skeptical  to  some,  yet  it  is  true,  most 
positively  true.  We  make  no  exaggerated  statements  in  behalf  of  this  remedy ;  we 
hold  out  no  false  promises  to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  But  we  say  to  all  of  them,  it  does 
not  matter  how  many  doctors  have  treated  you,  how  many  remedies  you  have  tried, 
how  long  you  have  suffered,  if  you  have  any  of  the  following  diseases,  you  can  positively 
be  cured  by  the  use  of  “5  DROPS,”  for  it  never  fails:  RHEUMATISM,  NEURAL¬ 
GIA,  SCIATICA,  BACKACHE,  ASTHMA,  HAY-FEVER, CATAltltH.TOOTH- 
ACHE,  NERVOUSNESS,  SLEEPLESSNESS,  NERVOUS  and  NEURALGIC 
HEADACHES  HEART  AVEAKNESS.  EARACHE,  CROUPE,  MALARIA, 
DROPSY,  CREEPING  NUMBNESS,  BRONCHITIS,  LA  GRIPPE,  and  kindred 
diseases.  So  proof  positive  are  we  of  the  effectiveness  and  highly  curative  properties 
of  “5  DROPS,”  backed  up  by  the  many  thousands  of  testimonials  received  from  grateful 
persons  from  every  part  of  the  country,  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  saying  “5  DROPS” 
is  daily  curing  more  people  than  all  the  remedies  on  the  market  combined,  and  in 
cases  of  Rheumatism,  it  is  curing  more  than  all  the  doctors  combined  for  they  cannot 
cure  chronic  Rheumatism.  “5  DROPS”  can  and  does  cure  it,  regardless  of  how  severe, 
or  how  long  standing.  “5  DROPS”  is  not  alone  the  best  remedy  on  earth,  but  is  also 
the  cheapest,  for  a  dollar  bottle  contains  300  doses.  Price  per  bottle,  $1.00,  prepaid  by 
mail  or  express,  or  six  bottles  for  $5.00.  Sample  bottles,  25c.,  but  for  the  next  thirty  (30) 
days  will  send  sample  bottle  for  10c.  5  Drops  is  the  name  and  the  dose.  Agents  wanted. 
SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  COMPANY,  1GO-1G4  E.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  Any  Dairykeeper 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Tho  old-fashioned  milk  pan,  or  oven  the 
improved  deep  setting  creamery  does  not 
get  all  tlio  cream  out  of  the  milk.  Since 
centrifugal  separators  cost  too  much 
money,  what  shall  you  do  ? 

USE  THE  “AQUATIC”  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

It  gets  all  the  cream,  stops  all  waste,  and  does  it  cheaply.  Made  in  four  sizes,  from  one  to  forty  cows;  prices.  $5 
t«  "  e  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  merits  and  superiority  of  our  Separator-  know  it  to  bo  the  best  and 
most  simple  to  operate,  on  the  market — that  we  are  willing  to  submit  a  proposition  enabling  you  to  give  it  .i 
fair  and  impartial  trial  at  your  own  home, 

^without  one  cent  of  expense  to  you  except 
J  the  freight  charges. 

Write  quickly  for  free  catalogue  and  full 
information  of  this  grand  new  offer. 

AQUATIC  SEPARATOR  CO. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  TO  WHOM 
WE  OFFER  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 


173  Factory  Square,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Dairyman : 

Are  you  getting  all  the  cream  from  your  milk 
by  your  present  method? 
We  should  like  to  put  an 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

in  your  dairy  and  com¬ 
pare  results.  If  you  do 
not  make  enough  extra 
butter  to  pay  for  it  in  6 
months,  we  will  not  ask 
you  to  keep  it. 

The  Empire  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  old 
style  separators  as  the  latter  are  of  the  setting 
system. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  machines  ranging  in  price 
from  $40  up.  Catalogue  free. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Power 

for  the 

FARM 

SMALLEY  MFC 


Must  he  first  class  if  it  is  to  operate 
Fee«IUiitt<‘r8,GriiidingMills, 
Wood  Saws,  or  pump  water 
successfully.  Wo  manufacture 
Engines  2,  4  «fc  G  horse  power. 
Tread  Cowers  for  I,  2  or  3 
horses.  Sweep  or  Lever  Cow¬ 
ers  for  I  to  8  horses.  Every  ma¬ 
chine  fully  warranted  to  generate 
maximum  poicer  at  minimum  of 
force  exerted.  Catalogue  showing 
Smalley  Line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

.  CO.,  Mole  Makers,  M  an  I  to  woe,  Wla. 


CONVEX 
DISH0RNER 

is  made  on  a  different,  better,  and  more 
scientific  principle  than  any  other  horn- 
v  cutting  machine.  It  is  simpler, strong- 
J^^er,  c  lien  per ;  easier  to  operate,  cuts 
closer  and  more  smoothly,  more 
.humane.  The  only  dishorner 
that  cuts  ail  kinds,  shapes, 
and  sizes  of  horns  without 
crushing  or  pulling  them  apart.  Write  at  once 
for  illustrated  book  on  dishorning— free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Box  64,  Christiana, Pa. 


SMALL'S  CALF  FEEDER.. 

Calves  suck  tlielr  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  II. 
f  Irrultr.  Free.  4.  S.  WOODWARD  It  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N.  > 


Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“Baby”  or  “Dairy”  sizes 
of  Be  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
tho  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
h  11  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher'' s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


CAST-IR0H  WATERING  TROUGHS 

never  wear  out  nor  break  by  frost  or  banging.  Send 
stamp  for  full  circular. 

A.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


COOK  Yonr  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

"With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  Tho 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co..  Batavia.  IU. 


THESE 
AREffrtE 
ONLY  1 


BRAND  NEW 

TINNED  STEEL 
ROOFINC^f 


T00I 

YOU 

NEED 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  Of  ALL  KINDS  -p™,  *4 
OF  MCRUUMDISt  AMD  LWTtRlAL  SOUOrtT  AT  1  UUL3 
SfltlUt  fS'.RECtlVERS'AM*  TRUSTEES 'SALE: &•  YOU 


Write  for  Free  C.talogue  No.  57 
Our  Price,  are  If.  of  Others. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. . 
WEST  35Trr.  &  IRON  iTY. 
CHICAGO. 


NEED 
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Humorous. 

The  dairymaid  pensively  milked  the  goat, 

And,  pouting,  paused  to  mutter: 

“I  wish,  you  brute,  you’d  turn  to  milk?” 

And  the  animal  turned  to  butt  her. 

— Answers. 

A  young  man  doesn’t  have  to  attend 
an  agricultural  school  to  sow  wild  oats. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

Farmer  Meadowgrass:  ‘‘I’ve  been 
out  sowing  Timothy.”  Summer  Boarder: 
“Ah!  Which  of  your  boys  is  Timothy, 
and  why  don’t  your  wife  do  the  sew¬ 
ing?” — Judge. 

Teacher:  “Why  don’t  you  answer  the 
question,  Fritz?”  Fritz:  “You  yourself 
told  us  only  the  other  day  to  remember 
that  ‘speech  is  silver  but  silence  is 
gold.’  ” — Heitere  Welt. 

Showman:  “Here,  gentlemen,  you  see 
the  giant  boa-constrictor,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  devouring  a  whole  pig  for 
breakfast— for  goodness  sake,  sir,  don’t 
go  so  near  the  creature.” — Judy. 

“This  ‘Gates  Ajar’  design  is  a  hand¬ 
some  one,”  said  the  tombstone  man.  “It 
is  just  what  I  want,”  said  the  widow. 
“He  never  shut  a  door  in  all  our  mar¬ 
ried  life  without  being  told.” — Indianap¬ 
olis  Journal. 

“Is  Alice  worried  about  her  broken 
engagement?”  “No;  she  had  some  of 
his  presents  marked  with  the  young 
man’s  name,  but  she  says  she  can  easily 
get  engaged  to  another  man  named 
Smith.” — Credit  Lost. 

Teacher:  “Willy,  please  give  me  a 
sentence  in  which  the  verbs  ‘to  set’  and 
’to  sit’  are  used  correctly.”  Willy,  (after 
a  brief  deliberation):  “The  United 
States  is  a  country  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  and  on  which  no  other  coun¬ 
try  ever  sits.” — Puck. 

Matilda  Higiibones:  “Look  heah, 
Mose,  jus’  becase  yo’  is  a  junk  dealer, 
yo’  needn’  brung  me  home  any  ob  dose 
secon’  ban’  co’sets.  I  couldn’  get  dat 
pa’r  ’round  my  wais’  anyway.”  Mose: 
“Well,  den,  ’Tilda,  yo’  jus’  put  dem 
’round  yo’  ankle,  an’  keep  yo’self  frum 
interferin’.” — Life. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Deale  A 

Srofits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Ulance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sampler 
W.  INQEKSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


No  Presents !  No  Premiums ! !  No  Discounts ! ! ! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS s® COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TIIE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 


From  James  H.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  “  We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  bam  with  them,  and  want 
20  more  immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 


404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Heesen 

FEED 
COOKER 

Get  Your  Money’s  Worth. 

You  will  find  this  cooker  by  far  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way .  Absoutely  full  measure  (50 
gallon  size  not  stamped  “70  gallons’  );  one-halt 
cheaper  than  any  other ;  simplest-  lasts  for  genera¬ 
tions;  quickest  in  heating;  most  economical  ot 
fuel  f  coal  or  wood  ;  7  sizes.  15  to  70  gallons,  bend 
for  circular.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Direct  from  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

factory  to  farmer.  34  High  St.,  Tecutnseh,  Micb. 


There  is  Money  in  the  Corn  Crop 

Kspecially  if  the  FODDER  is  put  through  a 
TO  Dll  ADD  'vhich  cuts:  splits  and  thoroughly 
I  UllllAUU  shreds  It  into  a  fine  pulpy  condi¬ 
tion.  Also  cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  cutting  device.  Furnished  with  or  without 
carriers.  Free  sample  of  its  work  and  illustrated 
catalogue  for  the  asking.  SPECIAL.  PRICES  to 
introduce  into  new  territory. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfe.,MAgS£aK» 


SELF  FEED 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Guta  %  more  thun  { 
regtilur  machine. 

Save*  75%  In  time. 

Positively  feeds  itself. 

No  pushing  to  get  feed  j 
started,  and  feeds  evenly  1 
saving  power.  New  wide  ( 
throat— wide  as  knives  j 
|  are  long.  New  large 

■  hood — gives  increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids  . 

I  re-cuttfng.  binding,  choking.  &c.  The  cut  shows 

HEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

|  lias  2  inch  steel  strips — carries  more  feed  and 
•  easier.  Works  at  any  angle— »ny  length. 

I  Withoutextra section  at  bottom.  18r 
'.catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  Wolf* 

“A  Kook  on  Sllnge”  10c. 

^TMC  silver  M’F'G  CO., 

, Salem, 

.-Ohio 


Stock  Feeders , 


Dairymen  and 
Farmers 

who  know  from  experience 
that  grinding  saves 
fully  half  the  grain ; 
that  ground  feed  is 
easiest  digested 
and  assimilated 
and  that  its  feed- 
saves  nervous 
force  and  energy 
should 

look  Into  the  merits 
of  these 


Scientific 


GRINDING 
MILLS - 


They  crush  and  grind  ear  corn,  and  all  small  grains 
singly  or  mixed.  This  style,  plain  sweep  mill.  We  also 
have  other  styles  plain  and  geared  mills  for  horse, 
steam  and  other  suitable  power.  Before  buyinga  grit ’fl¬ 
ing  mill  of  any  kind  send  for  our  FREE  catalogue  R 

The  Foos  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


OUR  FEED 
MILLS 


are  guaranteed  to  be  fitted 
with  Genuine  French 
Ruhr  Stones  Imported 
by  us  from  France.  For  durability  and  good 
grinding,  ease  of  running  und  keeping  In 
ordei  nothing  compares  with  it.  Start  on  the 
right  track.  Get  nothing  else.  We  makefteBizes 
and  styles  of  mills.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 


Flour  Mill  Builders, 

(Estab.  1851. )  270  Day  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


CORN  SHULERS 

1  This  1-hole  iheller  has  feed  table,  fan, 
crank  and  pulley.  Can  be  run  by  hand  or  power. 
Shells  15  to  25  bu.  an  hr.  Is  43  In.  high,  20  in. 
wide,  51  in.  long;  heavy  balance  wheel.  Made 
of  the  best  material,  nicely  painted.  Shells  the 
smallest  and  largest  corn  equally  will, 
ppipp  Complete  $5.50;  with  crank  only  for 
-  hand  use  $4.TO.  2-hole  uheller  for 
hand  and  power  $10.50.  Self-feed  aheller, 
something  new,  great  improvement,  shells  500 
bu.  a  day,  price  low.$  V 
*  el  1< 


1  We  ,have  no  aments. 

TERMS  8^P  any  our  shelters  on  trial ;  if  they  don’t  shell 
w  clean  and  are  not  perfect  in  every  way  return  at  our  expense. 


RRINfllNfi  Mil  I  ^  63  kinds  of  sweep,  belt  and  geared  mills  for  2 
UWMUMb  MILL5  25  h  p ^  for  glrinding  all  finds  grain.  Price 

sweep  mills  $14*50  and  up.  We  sell  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

SHREDDERS  AHD  CUTTERS  “ “<!  T“uu  &  Ini 

min.  Runs  easy,  cuts  fast,  they  all  nave  the  latest  improvements. 

Horae  Powers,  Wind  Mill*.  Feed  Cooker*,  Cutter*, 
Bob*,  Blanket*,  llnrne**.  Send  for  F R K E  fall  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  F-16#  Chicago,  Ill. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  Best  (.rinding  Hill  .(lade 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  builtstrong.wellmadeof 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1.4,  8 
and  10  H.  I*.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  OS,  Springfield,  O. 


CUT 
YOUfi 
DRY 
FODDER 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  His. 


and  by  so  doing  save  30  to  50  per  cent 
and  make  an  equal  gain  in  the  products 
of  your  Dairy.  Thousands  of  up-to-date 
farmers  will  vouch  lor  these  facts. 
We  make  the  largest  and  most  complete 
line  of  Cutters  for  Ensilage  and  Dry 
Fodder  Cutting  machinery  ever  made  in 
this  country.  We  make  Carriers  or  Ele¬ 
vators,  also  Farm  Powers  for  operating. 
Prices  and  full  information  mailed 


free  if  yon  mention  this  paper. 


A  MILLION 

dollars  saved  by  the  use  ol  the 

MILLS. 


in  capacity  and  quality  of 
work.  Will  grind  ear  corn  and  all 
to  any  degree  of  fineness, 
make  famUy  meal  or  feed. 

Wanted  Everywhere. 

free  circulars,  prices,  etc. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  OF 


CRUSHED  CQRH  TODDOl 

GEO.  S. COMSTOCK, 


UfIBCE  DfllifCDC  THRASHERS 

nunoc  rUTT Endy  and  cleaners 

WOOD  8AW8. 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  ontflta.  Level  PNTTCDO 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  *  1  LllO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 


HEEBNERS  HorsePower 


with  Speed  Regulator. 


ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTER 

with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners.Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Drug  and  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HEEBNER  &.  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


fb 


IS  THE  STAND AR  D 


// 


5  T£. AM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS.  j*i  .. 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ^J>4 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  lSEI  . 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL. -CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX 


Ufri  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  Bills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


USE  LOOMIS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

“CLIPPER 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 


Pure  water  delivered  by  muddy 
water  as  power. 

Brook  water  used  to  pump  spring  water 
Absolute  Guarantee. 
Your  Money  Rack  if 
You  Want  It. 
Send  Your  Conditions. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


t BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

ar«  leaders  In  the  trade 
.  because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
l  stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freese  but 

Please  all  who  use  them. 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.  The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness,  write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  II  River  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  CHALLENGE  PUMP 

And  WATER  PURIFIER 

Is  the  cheapest,  simplest  and  most  dur¬ 
able  made.  No  freezing,  no  tubing  or 
valves,  no  getting  out  of  order.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  bad  water  good  in  a 
few  days  or  money  refunded.  Pre¬ 
vents  typhoid  fever  and  malaria.  The 
same  number  of  turns  of  handle  when 
old  draws  the  same  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  as  when  new.  Write  us  for  prices 
and  circulars.  LOPEU  BROS.,  Mfrs., 
Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 
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A  Foretaste  ot*  “Appleton  Quullty.” 

Simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with  the  superiority 
of  “Appleton  Quality”  we  have  built  the  best  ex> 
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wood  *aw,  windmill,  *teel  tank*,  etc., we  can  sui 
you  “Appleton  Quality” — which  is  the  best— there 
also.  160  page  convincing  catalogue  mailed  free. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO.f 
27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


SAWMI _ _ 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Buck.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  limes  ns  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing*to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  grout  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrow 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Sliellers,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

1LENCTI  &  DROMGOLD,  Mfrs.,  Y  ork,  Po. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  In  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping; 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  Id 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
lr  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  yon  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  .  Springfield,  0. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Btotionoriea,  Portable! , 
JBuf/inet  and  Putnpt. 

State  your  Power  Need*. 


Charter  Oas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co., 118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


Latest  Improved  Triple 
Geared  Cob  and  Grain  Qrinder. 

A  Powerful  Two  Horse  Machine, 
Grinding  Rings  go  four  times 
around  to  one  turn  of  team;  grinds 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  proves  to  have 
no  equal  in  any  respect. 

Sold  direct  to  farmer. 

T.  L.  Phillips,  mfr. 

AURORA,  ILL. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS.  ETC. 


NO  USELESS  GEARS 

In  this  mill  to  Absorb  and  waste  power. 

It  la  a  simple,  direct  grind¬ 
er,  of  large  capacity  and 
requires  small  power.  The 

ELECTRIC  m 

cuts,  crushes  and  grinds 
ear  com  and  all  small 
grain,  converting  the 
whole  into  fine  or  coars 
feed,  aooordtng  to  adjustment.  Meets  the  demand  for  airood  mill  at  a 
lair  prlee.  Circulars  free.  Electric  Wheel  Co. Box  88>  Quincy, III. 
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NEW  JERSEY  ORANGES. 

THE  TRIFOLIATE  VARIETY  AND  ITS  HYBRIDS. 

Recent  Experiments  with  an  Ironclad  Citrus. 

It  will  doubtless  be  a  considerable  time  before  the 
market  reports  include  the  quotation,  “Oranges,  Stare 
and  Jersey,  prime,  per  box,”  as  a  regular  feature,  but 
we  take  pleasure  in  presenting,  in  Fig.  281,  a  natural¬ 
sized  portrait  of  oranges  grown  and  ripened  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.,  30  miles  south  of  New  York 
City.  They  are  the  fruits  of  Citrus  trifoliata,  a  true 
orange,  with  deeply-lobed  deciduous  foliage,  and,  as 
proved  by  10  years’  trials,  fully  as  hardy  as  most 
peaches.  The  tree  from  which  these  little  oranges 
were  taken  has  stood,  without  the  slightest  protec¬ 
tion,  for  six  years  in  an  open  field,  and  is  now  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.  In  an  adjoining  nursery,  thou¬ 
sands  of  trees  are  growing  in  the  ordinary  rows,  many 
of  which  are  also  bearing  fruit.  No  care  is 
given  them  beyond  that  bestowed  on  the  hardi¬ 
est  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  character  of  the  foliage  is  also  shown  in 
Fig.  285,  page  767,  already  yellow  and  curled  by 
early  frost  at  this  date  (October  6).  The  past 
Winter  was  a  test  Winter  in  this  locality,  as  in 
every  other.  Though  within  five  miles  of  the 
ocean,  the  temperature  dropped  to  12  degrees 
below  zero  in  February.  A  few  late  shoots  were 
nipped  back,  and  the  usual  dark  green  of  the 
old  wood  somewhat  bleached,  but  in  early 
May  all  the  trees  of  sufficient  age  put  forth  their 
large,  sweet-scented  blossoms,  and  set  a  fair 
percentage  of  oranges,  covered,  when  young, 
with  a  dense  white  down.  They  began  to  ripen 
during  the  last  half  of  September,  and  the 
foliage  took  on  bright  Autumn  tints  in  advance 
of  any  native  shrub,  and  will  drop  at  the  first 
freeze.  The  oranges  are  of  little  practical  value. 

They  are  seedy,  and  as  sour  as  a  lemon.  They 
can  be  used  for  acid  drinks,  and  can  be  made 
into  tolerable  preserves.  They  doubtless  could 
be  grown  by  the  car-load  through  the  Middle 
States  if  desired.  There  is  no  longer  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  Trifoliata  orange 
for  hedging  and  ornamental  planting.  It  makes 
a  strong,  deep  root  system,  and  is  not  likely  to 
winterkill  more  than  is  good  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  neat  outline,  after  it  is  established.  It 
starts  off  slowly,  and  seems  to  prefer  rather 
moist  soil.  Moderate  protection  for  the  first 
Winter  or  two,  will,  of  course,  tend  to  prevent 
chance  losses  of  the  weaker  plants.  An  estab¬ 
lished  hedge  is  at  all  times  handsome,  if  kept  in 
shape,  as  the  wood  is  as  green  and  glossy  in 
Winter  as  the  foliage  in  Summer.  The  stout 
thorns  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  turn  any 
stock.  Trifoliata  stocks  are  used  largely  by 
Japan  nurserymen  for  dwarfing  Kumquats  and  other 
desirable  Citrus  trees,  and  to  some  extent  by  Florida 
orange-tree  propagators. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  a  number  of 
hybrids  between  this  hardy  species  and  a  number  of 
the  best  commercial  oranges,  bred  by  assistants  of  the 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  They  are  now 
growing  in  Florida  nurseries  and  soon  will  be  brought 
into  bearing  by  budding  on  old  trees.  The  idea  is  to 
breed  fair-quality  oranges  that  will  succeed  nearly  as 
far  North  as  the  Trifoliata.  It  is  not  likely  that  these 
direct  hybrids  will  prove  useful,  except  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  further  work.  H/  wever,  it  is  an  absolutely 
untilled  field,  and  no  one  can  predict  the  result,  but 
it  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
good  oranges  may  yet  be  grown  nearly  to  the  borders 
of  Canada. 

During  one  of  the  evening  sessions  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  a  number  of  lantern  views  of  these  most  in¬ 


teresting  hybrids  were  exhibited,  showing  an  inter¬ 
mediate  character  of  foliage  between  the  lobed  out¬ 
line  of  the  Trifoliata  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
sweet-orange  type.  A  curious  feature  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  other  plants  growing  from  the  same  seed,  and 
showing  no  trace  of  hybridization  in  leaf  or  manner 
of  growth.  The  explanation  is  that  these  additional 
plants  are  produced  from  adventitious  germ  cells 
lying  near  the  main  germ,  which  is  fertilized  by  the 
foreign  pollen  grain.  These  cells  are  roused  into 
growth  by  sympathy,  and  become  independent  plants. 
It  is  possible  they  may  yet  show  some  characters  of 
hybridity  before  reaching  maturity. 

Prof.  Van  Deman,  on  page  298,  referring  to  these 
hybrids,  says:  “There  are  great  variations  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  peaches,  and  why  may  there  not  be 
equally  great  ones  among  oranges?  We  know  that 
there  are  types  of  peaches  in  China  that  flourish  in 


Florida,  but  will  not  survive  the  Winters  of  Georgia, 
and  that  peaches  which  would  endure  a  Winter  of 
Iowa,  will  not  bear  fruit  in  Florida;  yet  they  are  all 
good  peaches.  The  variations  and  gradations  of  the 
Citrus  fruits  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  certain  trees  bear  oranges  or  lemons, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  others  that  resemble  both 
lemons  and  limes,  oranges  and  pomelos;  yet  they  are 
neither.  There  is  no  class  of  fruits  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  that  is  so  capable  of  variation,  within 
certain  limits,  as  the  Citrus  genus,  but  it  is  not  wise 
to  make  extravagant  and  speculative  statements  that 
may  mislead  the  public  in  planting  expensive  novel¬ 
ties  in  this  line.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Oonshiu  orange  of  Japan,  which  is  called  Satsuma 
in  Florida.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  edible 
oranges,  especially  when  budded  upon  Trifoliata 
stock.  Some  interested  dealers  have  boomed  it,  and 
induced  people  to  plant  it  in  North  Carolina  and  cen¬ 
tral  Texas.  The  result  has  been  a  complete  failure 
north  of  Florida.  Even  there  it  has  been  badly  hurt 
by  frost.” 


A  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FARM. 

GROWN  FROM  SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

A  Good  List  of  Varieties. 

About  two  miles  below  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  in  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  is  a  large  farm  devoted  to  fruit  growing  and 
vegetables,  the  history  of  which  makes  an  interesting 
story.  In  the  year  1860  William  Reinhardt  came  to 
the  United  States,  shrewdly  enough,  to  escape  the 
onerous  enforced  military  service  on  all  citizens  of 
Germany.  His  German  home  was  at  Nassau.  On  ar¬ 
riving  in  New  York  City,  he  was  given  employment 
by  a  wealthy  man,  and  remained  there  until  in  1876, 
when  he  bought  a  little  farm,  containing  39  acres,  and 
started  in  the  garden  business  in  a  small  way.  His 
thrifty  and  zealous  wife,  who  had  a  taste  for  gar¬ 
dening  and  fruit  growing,  took  an  active  part,  with 
the  practical  common  sense  which  prevails 
among  German  women  generally.  At  first  they 
averaged  an  income  of  $30  per  month,  and  they 
managed  to  live  on  that,  and  give  the  children  a 
good  home,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to 
say  that  the  present  high  character  and  good 
morals  which  prevail  among  the  family  of  five 
sons  and  three  daughters  is  practically  due  to 
the  careful  training  they  received  at  the  hands 
of  their  thoroughly  good  mother.  A  good  prac¬ 
tical  education  has  made  the  boys  very  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  their  farm  life  has  made  of  them  very 
successful  farmers. 

The  farm  has  grown  from  the  original  39 
acres  to  519,  and  this  increase  is  due  entirely  to 
gardening  and  fruit  growing.  To-day  the  farm 
is  paying  a  net  revenue  of  from  $2,500  to  $3,000 
per  year. 

“Tell  me  what  crops  you  mainly  grow,”  said 
I  to  the  managing  son.  They  drive  to  Port 
Jervis  with  their  produce  almost  every  day  in 
the  year,  except  Sunday,  and  in  many  cases  the 
load  requires  two  horses.  Port  Jervis,  with 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  furnishes  an  excellent 
market. 

“Well,”  said  the  manager,  “I  have  no  careful 
record  of  the  past,  but  I  can  tell  quickly  about 
what  we  are  producing  at  the  present.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  sweet  corn  among  our  patrons  calls 
for  about  six  acres  annually.  For  early  we  use 
Cory,  and  the  succeeding  crop  is  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green.” 

“Do  you  grow  much  cabbage?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  yes.  Our  annual  crop  is  from  12,000  to 
15,000  heads.  The  variety  known  as  All  Seasons 
is  most  profitable;  Henderson’s  Early  Spring 
we  use  for  our  earliest  cabbage,  and  Lupton  for 
our  latest.  The  keeping  qualities  of  the  latter 
make  it  fill  admirably  the  place  to  which  it  is 
assigned  in  the  list  of  seasons.  The  Harvey  is  a  sure 
header,  and  we  grow  some  of  that.” 

“How  about  tomatoes?” 

“We  set  out  annually  3,000  plants.  Our  first  plant¬ 
ing  is  mainly  Trophy  and  Perfection — one  is  crimson 
or  flesh-colored,  the  other  is  scarlet.  We  grow  our 
own  seed,  selecting  carefully  the  most  vigorous  plants 
and  the  largest  and  smoothest  specimens.  Of  course, 
we  grow  our  own  plants  in  hotbeds.” 

“What  are  the  leading  crops  you  grow?” 

“Well,  we  grow  very  many  beets.  Lettuce  we  grow 
largely  and,  on  the  whole,  find  the  Hanson  best  all 
around.  It  never  rots,  stands  heat  well,  and  will  re¬ 
main  good,  not  going  to  seed  as  early  as  do  many 
varieties.  We  grow  quite  largely  of  onions,  and  find 
Yellow  Danvers  and  Red  Wethersfield  most  profit¬ 
able.  We  also  grow  large  quantities  of  radishes,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  mangel-wurzel,  kohl-rabi — in  fact,  all 
vegetables  that  civilized  people  use,  and  which  are 
possible.  We  sell  largely  of  spinach,  and  grow  about 
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1,200  hills  of  watermelons  and  muskmelons.  Cucum¬ 
bers  go  to  the  market  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
are  fairly  profitable — the  main  element  of  success  in 
gardening  is  to  have  them  early  and  market  them 
when  demand  is  most  active.” 

‘‘Are  your  sales  confined  to  Port  Jervis?” 

‘‘We  ship  a  large  quantity  to  Monticello,  the  capital 
of  Sullivan  County,  which  is  a  famous  Summer  resort 
— it  is  only  24  miles  by  rail  from  Port  Jervis.” 

‘‘I  noticed  that  you  have  a  large  area  of  straw¬ 
berries.  What  varieties  do  you  mostly  grow?” 

“Bubach,  Clyde  and  Sharpless — these  we  have,  so 
far,  found  the  best.” 

“How  about  peas?” 

“We  do  not  raise  many.  The  picking  time  of  early 
peas  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  strawberries.  One 
can  pick  a  bushel  of  strawberries  as  quickly  as  he  can 
a  bushel  of  peas.” 

“What  commercial  fertilizers  do  you  use?” 

“We  do  not  buy  prepared  fertilizers;  we  buy  the 
chemicals,  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
ground  bone.  We  do  not  buy  much  bone,  but  sup¬ 
plant  it  with  South  Carolina  rock.  We  buy  from  six 
to  10  tons  of  these  materials,  and  mix  them  to  suit  our 
purposes.  We  only  keep  three  cows,  sell  none  of  their 
products — we  use  them  all  ourselves.  We  keep  four 
horses  in  Summer,  but  three  in  Winter.” 

These  brothers  plant  cow  peas  largely,  and  I  saw 
them  growing  heavily  loaded,  and  these  they  plow 
under.  They  are  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the  needed  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  sou  in  use  for  these  departments  of  their 
business  is  a  sandy  loam.  They  were  plowing, 
and  a  team  of  horses  pulled  a  large  steel  plow,  which 
makes  a  wide  furrow  of  any  required  width,  and  will 
turn  weeds  or  fertilizing  crops  two  or  three  feet  high, 
under  perfectly,  not  a  leaf  or  stone  can  be  seen.  The 
soil  is  as  mellow  as  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  it  is  an  alluvial  product  of  ages  ago. 
They  grow  largely  of  blackberries,  but  raise  no  black¬ 
caps  and  red  raspberries,  excepting  those  they  can 
consume  at  home.  e.  g.  f. 


and  North  Carolina  in  a  common  heap,  covered  with 
two  to  three  feet  of  sawdust  only,  the  dampness  of 
the  sawdust  due  to  the  rain  which  fell  on  it,  evap¬ 
orating,  produced  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  in 
the  sawdust  to  keep  the  ice  from  one  Winter  to  an¬ 
other.  At  the  same  time,  the  earth  under  the  ice 
should  be  dry;  if  it  is  saturated  with  water,  the  ice 
will  not  keep.  h.  s. 

MORE  HOMEMADE  WINDMILLS. 

Last  week  we  pictured  several  of  the  odd-looking 
windmills  that  are  in  use  among  Nebraska  farmers. 


Fig.  282.— The  head  of  an  old  wooden  pump  serves  as  the  axis 
on  which  the  mill  revolves.  The  driving  parts  consist  of  the  fly 
wheel  and  sprocket  wheels  of  an  old  corn  sheller.  The  fans  were 
wired  to  the  spokes  of  the  fly  wheel.  Geared  in  the  ratio  of  three 
revolutions  of  the  fans  to  two  strokes  of  the  pump.  A  crossbar 
nailed  to  the  pump  head  carries  two  pulleys  (made  of  spools)  ;  a 
weighted  piece  of  rope  passing  through  one  pulley,  and  attached 
to  an  arm  on  the  rudder,  tends  to  hold  the  rudder  in  position.  A 
pull  on  the  opposite  rope,  which  passes  down  the  center  of  the 
wooden  pump  head,  throws  the  rudder  to  one  side,  and  the  mill 
out  of  gear.  Pumps  water  for  60  cattle. 


SOUTHERN  ICEHOUSES. 

I  wish  to  build  an  icehouse  on  top  of  the  ground.  1 
have  slate  rock  under  the  surface,  ranging  1%  to  three 
feet  thick,  so  I  will  have  to  build  the  icehouse  on  the 
surface.  Will  you  give  me  the  best  plan  for  a  house 
that  will  hold  15  cords  of  ice?  n.  r.  r. 

Salem,  Va. 

I  made  an  icehouse  in  the  ground,  floored,  and  sides 
built  up  with  slabs,  roof  of  slabs  and  earth,  with  an  in¬ 
ner  and  outer  door,  with  passage  between  doors  about 
eight  feet  long,  each  kept  closed.  Ice  all  melted  by  the 
end  of  June.  The  walls  and  roof  kept  damp  all  the  time 
after  the  weather  began  to  get  warm.  The  house  had  no 
ventilation,  and  the  bottom  of  the  house  was  only  about 
3 feet  above  the  level  of  water  in  pond,  on  bank  of 
which  the  house  was  built,  about  15  feet  from  edge  of 
pond.  Did  the  want  of  ventilation  or  nearness  to  the 
pond  cause  the  melting?  w.  b.  r. 

Stuart,  Va. 

An  underground  icehouse  in  your  locality  would  not 
be  satisfactory.  The  reason  is,  that  the  ground  soon 
becomes  warm,  and  the  ice  does  not  keep  as  well  un¬ 
derground  as  in  a  building  on  the  surface,  with  plenty 
of  ventilation  about  it.  Make  your  house  in  this 
way  to  be  perfectly  safe:  The  place  for  the  building 
should  be  on  a  knoll  from  which  there  is  drainage  in 
all  directions,  and  full  exposure  to  winds.  The  walls 
should  be  double,  with  an  air  space  between  them  of 
at  least  eight  or  10  inches.  Both  walls  should  be 
close  and  tight,  so  as  to  keep  a  dead  air  space  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  inside  wall  should  be  made  of 
smooth  boards  laid  closely,  the  outside  one  may  be 
made  of  scantling  covered  with  tight  weatherboards 
over  water  and  airproof  paper.  No  filling  will  be 
needed  between  these  walls,  only  the  dead  air  space 
is  left.  The  house  should  be  13x13  feet  square,  and  10 
feet  high,  to  hold  15  cords  of  ice.  But  as  there  should 
be  a  foot  of  packing  around  the  mass  of  ice,  two  feet 
more  should  be  added  to  the  space  inside  of  the 
double  walls.  This  space  is  to  be  filled  in  with  dry 
clean  sawdust  around  the  ice,  and  there  should  be  a 
covering  equally  thick  on  top  of  the  ice.  The  eaves 
around  under  the  roof  should  be  open,  to  secure  a 
good  circulation  of  air,  this  being  indispensable  to 
the  due  keeping  of  the  ice.  There  will  be  no  need 
of  drains  with  soil  of  this  kind,  but  the  greatest  care 
is  to  be  exercised  not  to  admit  air  into  the  house  at 
the  bottom.  The  ice  should  rest  on  the  ground  with  a 
foot  of  dry  sawdust  under  it.  To  secure  a  sufficient 
circulation  of  air  over  the  sawdust  on  top  of  the  ice 
a  cupola,  or  spout,  protected  from  the  rain  by  a 
hood,  will  be  needed. 

W.  B.  R.  is  informed  that  the  want  of  ventilation 
was  the  cause  of  the  melting  of  the  ice.  Ventilation 
tends  to  cause  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  ice,  and  it  is  by  this  that  the  covering  is 
kept  cool.  The  slab  building,  which  is  impossible 
to  make  close  enough  to  keep  out  the  air  or  keep  in 
the  cool  air  around  the  ice,  is  a  very  ineffective  kind 
of  protection  for  ice.  I  have  seen  ice  kept  in  Virginia 


There  are  really  four  different  principles.  The  Jumbo 
mills  are  simplest,  while  perhaps  the  highest  type  is 
an  imitation  of  the  shopmade  turbines.  Some  old 


PFig.  283.  At  the  right  a  “  Battle-ax”  mill  made  of  old  barrel 
staves.  At  the  left  a  mill  attached  to  a  saw  which  cuts  a  30-ineh 
log.  This  mill  is  10  feet  in  diameter. 


buggy  or  farm  implement  wheel  is  mounted  on  a 
tower  or  pole,  with  wooden  blades  fastened  to  it 
much  like  the  steel  or  wooden  blades  of  the  regular 


A  QUEER  SCHEME  FOR  RAISING  WATER.  Fig.  284. 

mills.  Fig.  282  shows  how  it  is  done.  These  really 
do  fair  work.  Another  form  is  the  “battle-ax”  mill, 
two  of  which  are  shown  at  Fig.  283.  In  these  mills 
wooden  blades  or  fans  are  attached  to  arms  so  that 
they  slant  to  the  wind,  working,  like  the  Jumbos, 
best  when  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  north  or 
south.  At  Fig.  284  is  shown  a  curious  device  observed 
on  a  Nebraska  farm.  This  is  12-foot  aermotor.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  pump,  it  works  a  13-foot  tympanum  water 
wheel  for  lifting  water  from  a  stream. 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALE  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Kieffer  on  Bartlett  Pear. 

I  have  about  30  Bartlett  pear  trees,  planted  five  years 
ago.  They  are  not  growing  like  my  few  Kieffers  beside 
them;  they  have  blighted  considerably  and  have  been 
cut  back.  How  will  it  do  to  cut  the  Bartlett  low  down, 
five  to  10  inches  from  the  ground,  and  graft  the  stumps 
to  Kieffer  next  Spring?  Will  it  be  better  to  remove  them 
entirely,  and  plant  the  Kieffer  trees?  The  prevailing 
opinion  here  is  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  graft  on  the 
Kieffer  stock,  or  the  Kieffer  on  any  other  stock,  but 
from  some  little  observation  and  personal  experience  I 
have  found  this  not  always  true.  I  do  not  expect  Bart¬ 
lett  trees  to  grow  like  Kieffer;  but  I  have  arrived  at  a 
point  with  the  Bartletts  when  I  must  either  graft  or  re¬ 
set  them  with  the  Kieffer.  If  I  can  gain  the  root  growth 
of  the  Bartlett  by  grafting,  I  hope  to  do  so.  o.  c. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Bartlett  is  said  to  graft  much  better  on  the  Kieffer 
than  the  Kieffer  on  the  Bartlett,  but  there  has  been 
very  little  of  the  latter  done.  The  Kieffer  is  the 
stronger  grower,  and  is  likely  to  overgrow  the  Bart¬ 
lett  stock.  If  I  wished  for  a  Kieffer  orchard  I  would 
prefer  to  have  young  trees,  instead  of  grafting  into 
the  Bartlett  stumps;  but  it  might  work  much  better 
than  I  think.  I  have  never  tried  it. 

Hardy  Plums  and  Pears. 

Will  you  name  a  list  of  early  to  medium  late  pears  and 
plums,  that  will  stand  our  Winters  without  injury?  The 
mercury  sometimes  drops  to  30  degrees  or  more  below 
zero.  If  possible,  I  would  like  to  plant  something  that 
would  give  satisfaction  in  a  fancy  market.  j.  f.  p. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  temperature  of  30  degrees  below  zero,  and  more, 
is  not  a  good  sign  for  a  pear  country.  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  any  list  of  pears  that  will  cover  the 
season  from  early  to  late,  and  that  will  stand  such  a 
severe  climate,  can  be  found.  There  are  some  kinds 
which  seem  reasonably  hardy  under  sucli  conditions, 
of  which  the  following  are  among  the  best:  Wilder 
Early,  Grand  Isle,  Goodale,  Flemish  and  Vermont. 

A  list  of  plums  that  are  very  hardy  is  easy  to  ar¬ 
range,  but  most  such  kinds  are  of  the  native  species, 
Prunus  Americana,  and  ripen  within  a  rather  short 
space  of  time,  which  latter  is  an  objection.  Wolf, 
Rockford,  Stoddard,  Forest  Garden  and  Hawkeye  are 
among  the  best  of  this  class.  Of  the  European  type, 
Arctic,  Lombard  and  German  Prune  are  said  to  be  the 
hardiest  by  those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  them. 
It  has  been  found  that  Burbank,  which  is  one  of  the 
Japan  type,  is  quite  hardy  and  exceedingly  productive. 

The  Hubbardston  Apple  Tree. 

A  nursery  agent  recently  stated  that  there  were  but 
very  few  Hubbardston  apple  trees  In  stock;  that  it  is 
hard  to  grow,  and  that  nurserymen  are  filling  orders  for 
it  with  some  other  variety.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  so? 

Newark,  O.  c.  w.  m. 

The  Hubbardston  apple  tree  is  not  of  so  nice  a  style 
in  the  nursery  as  some  others,  but  it  makes  a  very 
good  orchard  tree.  Doubtless  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
the  trees  in  the  nurseries,  partly  because  of  their 
rather  inferior  growth,  and  partly  because  of  the  un¬ 
usual  demand  for  the  variety  of  late  years.  People 
are  getting  to  know  more  of  its  value.  No  honorable 
nurseryman  would  even  seriously  consider  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  other  trees  when  those  of  Hubbardston 
had  been  ordered.  It  may  be  that  it  is  done  by  some 
dishonest  nurserymen,  but  that  it  is  generally  so  I 
do  not  believe,  because  most  of  our  nurserymen  are 
as  honest  as  the  people  who  deal  with  them. 

Abundance  Plums;  Peaches. 

1.  On  our  place  are  some  Burbank  and  Abundance  plum 
trees.  The  man  who  set  them  out  does  not  know  which 
is  which.  One  kind  of  tree  grows  perfectly  straight  in 
the  air;  the  other  grows  straggling  and  spreading.  Can 
you  identify  them,  and  how  would  you  prune  them?  2. 
Can  you  recommend  a  good  pear  and  peach,  something 
that  matures  in  New  Jersey,  on  light  sandy  soil,  about 
August  15,  as  I  require  an  early  fruit  for  my  trade? 

Elberon,  N.  J.  c.  j. 

1.  The  Abundance  trees  are  those  that  have  an  up¬ 
right  habit,  and  Burbank  those  that  grow  straggling 
and  spreading  in  habit.  The  idea  in  pruning  the  Abun¬ 
dance  trees  should  be  to  head  them  back  from  mak¬ 
ing  tall,  slim  trees,  and  yet  not  to  have  them  too  com¬ 
pact.  To  prevent  the  latter,  some  of  the  interior 
branches  will,  probably,  need  to  be  cut  away.  The 
heading  in  at  the  top  should  be  done  every  year  or 
two.  The  Burbank  trees  should  be  pruned  so  as  to 
induce  an  upright  growth,  which  may  be  done  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  straggling  and  drooping  branches. 

2.  A  good  peach  for  early  market  is  the  Triumph. 
The  early  pear  that  I  would  plant  in  that  section 
would  be  Tyson. 


Apple  Pomace.— Used  upon  sandy  land  I  should  im¬ 
agine  it  might  be  fairly  satisfactory.  On  a  heavy  clay 
soil  I  should  fear  that  being  already  pretty  moist  it 
would  not  decay  rapidly,  and  might  prove  less  readily 
available.  I  should  say  that  the  material  was  just  about 
worth  hauling  for  relatively  short  distances. 

Burlington,  Vt.  Joseph  l.  hills. 
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A  NEW  JERSEY  NURSERY. 

Scale,  Strawberries  and  Peaches. 

The  Village  Nurseries  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  have  been  rather 
lucky  in  the  matter  of  San  Josd  scale.  Although 
testing  freely  all  obtainable  novelties,  this  dreaded 
pest  has  never  been  detected  on  their  grounds,  during 
the  frequent  inspections  that  have  been  made  by  the 
State  Entomologist.  The  Messrs.  Black  are  convinced 
that  such  complete  immunity  cannot  last  indefinitely 
without  special  precaution,  and  are  now  completing  a 
very  suitable  house  for  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic 
gas,  all  trees  or  woody  plants  that  enter  or  leave  the 
nurseries.  To  reduce  still  further  the  danger  of  in¬ 
fection  they  are  making  very  determined  efforts  to 
propagate  everything  they  catalogue.  For  a  number 
of  years  past  the  growing  of  apple  and  pear  trees  has 
been  declining  in  New  Jersey  and  southern  nurseries, 
it  being  more  economical  to  buy  stock  trees  of  the 
Pome  fruits  from  western  New  York  and  other  well- 
known  nursery  districts,  where  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  favorable  to  rapid  growth.  This  is  an 
instance  where  unforeseen  factors  tend  to  check  the 
natural  concentration  of  a  given  industry. 

Elias  Black,  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  firm, 
started  in  nearly  a  dozen  years  ago  to  breed  a  su¬ 
perior  late  strawberry.  He  made  many  crosses  with 
the  best  varieties  then  in  vogue,  raising  1,000  seed¬ 
lings  annually,  but  was  rather  disgusted  at  the  little 
improvement  effected.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  summary  produc¬ 
tion  of  superior  varieties  of 
long-cultivated  plants  was 
not  always  an  easy  matter,  he 
mapped  out  a  plan  of  breed¬ 
ing,  giving  prominence  to  all 
important  points,  such  as 
vigor,  productiveness,  size, 
quality,  season,  etc.,  and  be¬ 
gan  over  again,  choosing  the 
parents  each  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration  for  a  definite  purpose, 
as  do  expert  stock-breeders. 

Out  of  countless  numbers  of' 
discarded  seedlings,  six  or 
eight  have  been  selected  final¬ 
ly  as  approaching  the  stand¬ 
ard  originally  fixed.  The  R. 

N.-Y.  has  tested  some  of  these 
fine  berries,  and  published 
many  favorable  notes  about 
them  during  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons.  We  could  only  note  the 
pronounced  health  and  vigor 
in  an  October  inspection  of 
the  beds  at  Hightstown. 

A  number  of  new  peaches 
from  Florida,  seedling  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Peen-to  and  other 
Oriental  kinds,  are  being  test¬ 
ed  at  the  Village  Nurseries. 

They  are  planted  in  a  test 
orchard  among  a  selection  of 
northern  peaches,  and  receive 
the  same  treatment,  which  is 
average  care,  without  any 
Winter  protection.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  trees  came  through  the 
Winter  uninjured,  and  bore 
fully  as  well  as  their  accli¬ 
mated  companions.  They  are  not  regarded  as  useful 
acquisitions  in  that  locality,  either  in  quality  or  size 
of  fruits.  Yy .  v.  F 

SHALL  WE  TAP  THE  MAPLES? 

Why  Not  Give  Them  a  Rest? 

In  parts  of  the  country  the  Forest  tent-caterpiller  has 
done  great  injury  to  the  Sugar  maples.  In  some  cases 
the  leaves  were  thoroughly  stripped.  It  is  feared  by 
some  farmers  that  such  trees  have  been  weakened  so 
much  that  they  should  not  be  tapped  next  year.  What 
about  it? 

A  MATTER  OF  DOUBT.— It  is  written  that  if  the 
maple  trees  have  had  a  hard  struggle  for  life  during, 
the  past  Summer  it  would  be  in  their  favor  not  to  tap 
them.  I  cannot  say  where  the  greater  gain  might 
come.  A  single  tap  only  takes  a  fraction  of  the  sap 
from  a  tree,  and  the  owner  may  be  in  need  of  the 
income  from  his  orchard  more  than  the  increased 
vigor  of  his  trees.  I  do  not  think  that  the  tapping 
will  bring  ruin,  and  possibly  it  will  not  bring  much 
sugar  next  Spring.  byron  d.  halsteil 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

RESULTS  UNCERTAIN.— I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  issue  general  advice  to  farmers  not 
to  tap  their  sugar  trees  next  Spring.  I  believe  that 
in  many  cases  tapping  might  result  in  some  injury  to 
the  tree  on  account  of  the  vitality  having  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  work  of  the  worms  during  the  past  year, 


but  probably  there  are  many  cases  where  tapping 
would  not  do  any  harm  whatever.  If  the  Winter  buds 
are  full  and  healthy,  I  think  that  the  tapping  next 
year  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  tree.  The  question 
of  the  advisability  of  tapping  the  trees  should,  in 
my  judgment,  be  decided  on  examination  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  specimens.  henry  s.  graves. 

Div.  of  Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  VERMONT  SITUATION.— It  will  be  safe,  at 
least,  not  to  draw  upon  the  vitality  of  trees  that  have 
been  seriously  injured,  through  loss  of  their  foliage, 
by  tapping  next  Spring.  This  has  been  the  course 
taken  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugar  makers  of 
this  State,  and  it  seems  sensible.  With  us  the  pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  we  are  practically  over  our 
trouble  from  this  pest.  From  all  sections  of  the 
State  from  which  we  have  reports  we  are  informed 
that  there  has  been  practically  no  moths  hatching 
this  Fall.  Wherever  examined,  it  has.  been  found 
that  a  parasite  has  destroyed  all  life  in  the  cocoons. 
If  there  are  no  moths  to  lay  the  eggs  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crop  we  shall  certainly  be  free  from  trouble 
with  this  pest  next  season. 

If  allowed  freedom  from  the  further  work  of  this 
worm  a  large  proportion  of  the  maples  will  revive, 
though  in  places  where  they  have  been  denuded  for 
the  past  four  years,  a  good  many  will  die.  Where 
only  one  or  two  years’  work  of  the  worm  has  been 
suffered,  the  per  cent  of  loss  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
large.  The  work  of  this  worm  in  Vermont  has  been 


FOLIAGE  OF  THE  TRIFOLIATE  ORANGE.  Fig.  285.  See  First  Page. 

very  serious,  and  we  have  feared  that  our  maple- 
sugar  industry  was  to  be  ruined.  Probably  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  orchards  of  the  State  have  suf  ¬ 
fered  more  or  less  from  this  cause  within  the  past 
four  years,  and  the  probability  of  being  near  the  end 
of  our  trouble  is  very  gratifying.  v.  i.  spear. 

Mgr.  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Market. 

WHY  NOT  TAP? — If  the  trees  were  so  seriously  de¬ 
foliated  by  worms  last  Spring  as  to  threaten  their 
lives,  they  ought  not  to  be  tapped — and  for  two  good 
reasons.  First,  the  sugar  is  the  reserve  food  of  the 
tree,  and  such  a  tree  needs  all  its  reserve  food  for 
its  own  growth  next  Spring.  Second,  the  quality  of 
the  sap  will  probably  be  so  poor  in  these  weakened 
trees  as  to  make  it  of  little  profit  to  tap  them.  In 
case  the  injury  by  the  worms  has  not  been  so  serious, 
however,  I  should  consider  tapping  advisable,  since 
prices  promise  well  for  sugar  next  Spring.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  danger  from  worms  next  year,  there  seems 
to  be  much  difference  in  opinion.  Perhaps  one  man's 
judgment  is  as  good  as  another.  The  opinion  of  our 
Vermont  Experiment  Station  entomologist  is  that 
most  of  the  worms  in  cocoons  in  this  vicinity  were  so 
badly  infested  with  parasites  this  year  that  it  is  prob¬ 
able  the  ravages  of  the  insects  will  be  much  less  next 
year  than  they  were  last  season.  l.  r.  jones. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station. 


AMERICAN  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

Annexation  and  Culture  Bringing  New  Crops. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  United  States  is 
producing  tea  and  coffee.  The  coffee,  of  course,  comes 
in  with  the  recent  annexations  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  anomaly  of  our  War  De¬ 
partment  buying  imported  coffee  in  the  North,  to 
carry  out  to  the  soldiers  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  has 
been  maintained  for  some  time.  The  newspapers  re¬ 
port,  however,  that  recent  attempts  to  buy  Porto 
Rican  coffee  for  army  use  have  failed  on  account  of 
the  high  price  demanded  by  the  planters. 

The  American  tea  crop,  which  reached  nearly  1,500 
pounds  last  season,  is  grown  entirely  on  the  estate  of 
Dr.  Charles  N.  Shepard,  near  Summerville,  S.  C.,  and 
is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  This  is  accounted 
for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  all  imported  teas  suffer 
some  deterioration  from  long  sea  voyages,  but  chiefly 
from  the  high  cultivation  Dr.  Shepard  gives  his  plan¬ 
tations,  and  the  great  care  exercised  in  picking  and 
cuiing  the  leaves,  the  tea  plant,  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  well-known  ornamental  Camellia,  has 
been  grown  in  a  limited  extent  in  the  South  for  nearly 
a  century,  and  the  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
tuie  began  the  annual  distribution  of  the  more  hardy 
varieties  nearly  40  years  ago  to  favorable  localities, 
but  later  abandoned  the  idea  of  promoting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  commercial  tea-growing  in  this  country, 
though  advocating  its  culture  for  domestic  use.  The 

reasons  given,  after  trials  ex¬ 
tending  over  20  years,  were 
the  insufficient  rainfall,  which 
is  little  over  50  inches  annual¬ 
ly  in  the  Southern  States,  as 
against  80  to  120  inches  in  the 
tea-growing  countries  of  Asia, 
and  the  immensely  greater 
cost  of  labor,  as  compared 
with  the  Asiatic  standard. 
The  temperature  also  may  be 
expected  to  drop  15  to  20  de¬ 
grees  below  the  freezing  point 
during  Winter  in  all  the  hilly 
districts  north  of  Florida.  Tea 
plants  will  endure  zero  weath¬ 
er  when  established,  but  the 
best  production  is  obtained 
from  plants  not  subjected  to 
•  frost. 

Dr.  Shepard  commenced  ex¬ 
tensive  experiments  on  his 
Pinehurst  estate  several  years 
ago,  and  now  has  a  number  of 
thriving  gardens  established 
on  various  sites,  all  being  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  deficient  rainfall  is 
compensated  for  by  deep 
plowing,  drainage  and  sub¬ 
soiling,  together  with  a  care¬ 
ful  system  of  surface  culture. 
The  injury  by  cold  is  avoided 
by  growing  seedlings  of  the 
more  hardy  Chinese  and  In¬ 
dian  varieties,  such  as  have 
been  cultivated  for  ages  in 
the  more  elevated  districts. 
The  great  difficulty  still  re¬ 
mains  in  the  labor  question, 
as  it  costs  fully  eight  times 
as  much  to  pick  the  young  leaves  required  for  a  pound 
of  tea  in  South  Carolina  as  in  Asia,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  at  all  times  a  sufficient  force  of  pickers 
promptly  to  gather  the  intermittent  crops  of  leaves 
when  in  the  best  condition.  Dr.  Shepard  has  endeav¬ 
ored,  and  with  much  success,  to  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty  by  establishing  a  free  school  providing  good 
tuition  in  the  primary  branches,  and  employing  the 
pupils,  when  needed,  in  the  light  work  of  picking  the 
delicate  young  leaves  under  careful  supervision  The 
Doctor  is  now  putting  on  the  market  a  tea  superior  to 
any  found  in  the  trade,  and  thinks  this  high  standard 
of  quality  absolutely  essential  to  -the  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  tea  crop  under  present  conditions 


An  English  paper  states  that  experiments  there  have 
proved  that  separated  milk,  with  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cod  liver  oil  per  gallon,  is  a  good 
food  for  growing  calves. 


Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  speaking  of  people  who  s 
through  two  hours  of  religious  service  every  Sunda 
while  their  horses  are  checked  up  and  hitched  in  the  sui 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  Lord  will  be  more  mercif. 
to  them  than  they  are  to  their  poor  suffering  animals. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  states  that  a  man  recently  brougt 
50  cows  from  Australia  to  Manila.  The  freight  cost  hii 
more  than  the  actual  value  of  the  cows  in  Australia  bi 
the  venture  proved  a  success,  as  he  now  has  a  deman 
for  more  milk  than  he  can  supply  at  25  cents  per  quart. 
United  States  hospital  there  pays  him  a  milk  bill  of  $2,0i 
gold  per  month. 

i-  ilthy  lucre  is  an  appropriate  name  for  money  i 
the  shape  of  some  of  the  dirty  old  bills  that  remain  1 
circulation  until  ready  to  drop  to  pieces.  The  Nation; 
Provisioner  tells  of  a  New  York  woman  with  such 
dread  of  disease  germs  that  she  orders  her  servants  l 
wash  and  iron  all  the  paper  money  received  in  chang 
from  stores. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


"A  Breach  of  Contract.” 

O.  M.  H.,  N.  Ferrisburg,  Vt.—A  owns  some 
stock  which  he  hires  B  to  pasture,  in  B’s 
pasture,  and  pays  him  for  it.  B  then  sells 
the  pasture  to  C,  and  gives  a  warrantee 
deed.  C  then  orders  A  to  take  his  stock 
out  of  said  pasture.  Will  A  be  obliged  to 
do  so? 

Ans. — In  our  opinion,  if  B  took  A’s 
stock  to  pasture  in  his  pasture,  at  a 
given  price,  and  accepted  pay  from  A 
therefor,  he  is  personally  liable  to  A, 
on  his  contract  to  pasture  the  stock.  If 
B  sell  the  pasture  to  C,  without  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  pasture  A’s  cattle  or 
stock  therein,  C  has  a  legal  right  to 
order  A  to  remove  his  stock,  and  A  will 
be  obliged  to  uo  so.  It  is  simply  a 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  B,  and 
A  will  be  obliged  to  look  to  him  for  re¬ 
dress  of  the  damages  suffered.  Had  A 
hired  the  pasture  of  B  at  so  much  an 
acre  for  a  stipulated  time,  then  A  could 
have  enforced  the  contract,  and  kept  the 
stock  in  the  pasture  until  his  lease  was 
up. 

Cannas.  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums. 

H.  P.  II-,  Vine  Orovc,  if?/.— Name  a  few  of 
the  best  varieties  of  the  following:  Canna, 
white,  red,  yellow;  Dahlias,  white,  red, 
yellow;  Chrysanthemums,  dark,  red, 
cream,  yellow. 

Ans.— The  best  “white”  Canna  is,  we 
think,  Alsace;  the  flowers  are  sulphur 
yellow  on  first  opening,  changing  to 
creamy  white  afterwards.  Personally, 
we  do  not  care  so  much  for  it  as  for 
the  reds  and  yellows.  Several  years  ago 
some  dealers  are  said  to  have  sent  out 
a  snow-white  Canna,  so-called,  which 
was  really  the  East  Indian  Garland- 
flower,  Hedychium  coronarium.  This 
belongs  to  the  botanical  family  which 
includes  the  banana,  ginger,  Canna,  and 
arrowroot,  so  that  it  is  a  near  relation; 
its  white  flowers  are  deliciously  fra¬ 
grant,  but  though  it  endures  our  Sum¬ 
mers  well  enough,  it  is  not  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  bedding  plant.  Flamingo,  Chicago, 
Alphonse  Bouvier,  Triumph  and  Tarry- 
town  (the  latter  very  dwarf),  are  good 
red-flowered  Cannas;  Eldorado,  our 
choice  in  yellow.  Premier  and  Souvenir 
d’ Antoine  Crozy  are  fine  sorts,  with  yel¬ 
low-bordered  red  flowers.  This  list  does 
not  include  Orchid-flowered  Cannas;  of 
these  we  would  choose  Italia,  Austria, 
Allemania  and  America. 

Among  white  Dahlias,  Mrs.  Peart  and 
Henry  Patrick  are  fine  varieties  of  the 
Cactus  type,  while  Snowclad  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  white  of  the  Pompon  class.  Wm. 
Agnew  (Cactus)  is  one  of  the  finest  reds 
we  know.  Cochineal,  Lyndhurst,  Crim¬ 
son  Giant  and  Glare  of  the  Garden  are 
vivid  reds;  Zulu,  a  rich  velvety  maroon. 
Black  Prince  is  another  maroon.  Clif¬ 
ford  W.  Bruton  is  one  of  the  finest  yel¬ 
lows;  Wm.  Pearce  is  another  good  one. 
The  inquirer  does  not  ask  for  pink 
Dahlias,  but  Nymphaea,  shell  pink,  and 
Miss  May  Lomas,  white  suffused  with 
lavender,  are  too  pretty  to  be  omitted. 

H.  P.  H.  does  not  tell  us  whether  he 
desires  a  selection  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  cut  flowers  or  plants.  For  an  ama¬ 
teur,  however,  we  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  White,  Ivory,  Marie  Louise, 
Niveus,  The  Queen,  Mme.  F.  Bergmann; 
red,  J.  Shrimpton,  Fisher’s  Torch;  very 
deep  crimson,  G.  W.  Childs;  red  and  yel¬ 
low,  Robert  Mclnnes;  yellow,  Golden 
Wedding,  Eugene  Dailledouze,  Major 
Bonnaffon,  Charles  Davis,  Yellow  Queen, 
W.  H.  Lincoln.  Better  include  cream 
under  white,  but  Philadelphia,  an  im¬ 
mense  creamy  incurved  flower,  shading 


5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4;  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub. 
r  scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub- 

T O I  scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  subscription  is 
received  until  January  1,  1901,  Get  up 
a  club. 


to  yellow  at  the  tips,  may  be  added. 
Among  pinks,  Mrs.  Perrin,  Dorothy 
Toler,  Good  Gracious,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill 
and  Maud  Dean  are  all  good.  Among 
early  sorts,  blooming  by  October  _n  the 
North,  are  Mrs.  Craige  Lippincot:,  very 
fine  large  yellow;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Whilldin, 
Marion  Henderson,  and  Gloriosum,  yel¬ 
low;  Elaine  and  Soeur  Melanie,  white; 
Mr.  Wm.  Barr,  crimson  and  yellow; 
Penelope,  rosy  pink;  Lillian  Russell,  sil¬ 
very  pink;  Chas.  Delmas,  brick  red. 

Care  of  a  New  Lawn. 

N.  T.  A.,  West  Newton,  Mass.— I  have  a  fine- 
looking  lawn  plot  of  young  grass,  from 
seed  sown  about  the  end  of  September. 
An  experience  with  similar  young  grass 
at  our  Summer  home  in  Maine,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  which  was  winter- 
killed  two  years  in  succession,  prompts  the 
following  question:  What  treatment  will 
insure  from  winterkilling  where  the  sur¬ 
face  may  be  alternately  covered  with  and 
bare  of  snow?  Will  a  thin  cover  of  coarse 
meadow  hay,  rye  straw  or  strawy  stable 
manure  insure  its  safety? 

Ans. — The  main  thing  is  to  prevent 
the  surface  from  drying  out  by  high 
cold  winds.  The  best  protection  will 
undoubtedly  be  furnished  by  strawy 
stable  manure  carefully  put  on  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  lightly  frozen.  Stable 
manure,  as  a  general  rule,  is  rather  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  a  lawn  dressing,  as  it  is 
likely  to  introduce  weed  seeds  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  rank  early  growth,  which  does 
not  bear  the  heat  and  drought  of  the 
Summer  well,  but  it  is  indispensable  for 
the  Winter  protection  of  newly-sown 
lawns.  A  good  complete  fertilizer,  or 
pure  ground  bone  and  wood  ashes,  ap¬ 
plied  separately,  will  in  time  produce  a 
thick  and  lasting  sward. 

Questions  About  Sage. 

C.  n.  F.,  Mich.—l.  What  is  the  culture  of 
sage  by  the  acre,  and  the  amount  of  seed 
required,  the  time  required  to  mature  as 
a  main  crop  from  seed,  and  the  average 
yield  per  acre? 

Ans. — Sage  is  not  often  grown  as  a 
main  crop,  as  there  is  usually  plenty  of 
time  to  set  the  plants  after  early  peas, 
beets  or  cabbages.  We  have  no  data 
regarding  the  amount  of  seed  required 
for  an  acre.  The  seed  is  sown  early  in 
April  in  rich  mellow  ground,  in  rows  10 
or  12  inches  apart,  and  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  and  kept  free  of  weeds  until  large 
enough  to  transplant,  which  may  be 
from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  latter 
part  of  July.  The  soil  should  be  well 
fertilized  and  worked  up  very  fine.  The 
plants  may  be  set  in  rows  two  or  three 
feet  apart,  the  latter,  of  course,  if  horse 
cultivators  are  to  be  used.  They  should 
stand  about  eight  or  10  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Keep  them  well  worked,  first 
with  a  fine  rake  or  wheel  hoe,  and  later 
with  tools  that  go  a  little  deeper.  Cul¬ 
tivation  should  be  kept  up  well  until 
the  plants  begin  to  meet  across  the 
rows,  which  ought  to  be  in  September. 
Then  cut  out  every  alternate  row,  make 
up  into  bunches — each  large  plant 
should  make  two  bunches — and  sell  or 
dry,  according  to  the  state  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Within  a  few  weeks,  or  by  the 
middle  of  October,  the  final  cutting 
should  be  made.  Owing  to  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  remaining  rows  after  the  first 
cutting,  the  crop  is  nearly  doubled,  and 
the  plants  do  not  drop  their  leaves  for 
want  of  light  and  air,  which  they  would 
do  if  they  remained  crowded. 

Why  Do  Potatoes  Vary  ? 

L.  S.  MoL.,  Orand  Island,  Neb. — Will  pota¬ 
toes  mix  in  the  hill?  If  not,  why  so  many 
forms  of  the  same  variety?  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will,  but  cannot  soive  tin's 
problem. 

Ans. — If  there  is  one  fact  in  horticul¬ 
ture  that  seems  well  established,  it  is 
that  neither  potatoes  nor  any  other  bulb 
or  tuber  will  mix  or  cross-breed  in  the 
hill  or  in  any  portion  of  the  plant  ex¬ 
cept  the  blossom,  by  receiving  pollen 
from  plants  of  another  variety.  Most 
plants  have  the  property  of  increasing 
by  vegetative  or  asexual  reproduction, 
and  the  potato  possesses  it  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  A  potato  is  only  a  thickened  por¬ 
tion  of  root,  having  a  number  of  “eyes” 
or  vegetative  buds  on  its  surface,  and 
containing  a  quantity  of  stored-up  nour¬ 


ishment  for  their  use.  It  should  be 
practically  identical  with  the  parent 
tuber  that  produced  the  plant,  and  with 
each  potato  that  grows  on  that  particu¬ 
lar  plant,  but  there  is  a  certain  latitude 
of  variation  caused  by  change  from 
heavy  to  light  soil,  conditions  of  growth 
and  fertilization  of  different  plants  or 
hills,  compression  of  individual  tubers, 
etc.  Most  varieties  of  potatoes  now  cul¬ 
tivated  are  of  hybrid  origin,  which  must 
increase  the  tendency  to  individual  vari¬ 
ation  to  some  extent. 

Some  Leading  Ensilage  Questions. 

J.  II.  R.,  Portland,  Me.— 1.  Now  that  the 
season  for  cutting  ensilage  corn  in  this 
section  is  over,  we  find  that  there  are 
some  things  that  we  would  like  to  know. 
The  season  in  Maine  is  short,  and  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  four  kinds  of  corn  for  the 
silo  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow  large 
varieties  of  corn  with  tall  stalks,  and  still 
have  full  kernels  on  the  ears.  By  Sep¬ 
tember  15  silos  should  be  full,  and  from 
May  15  to  20  is  as  early  as  it  is  safe  to 
plant.  The  Red-cob  variety  furnished  no 
well-formed  kernels;  the  Learning  had 
satisfactory  ears  on  only  a  portion  of  the 
field;  the  Sanford  and  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  did  not  produce  sufficient  quantity 
of  fodder  to  the  acre.  Is  there  any  variety 
better  adapted  to  our  climate?  Our  land 
was  in  good  condition,  and  we  would  like 
to  know  whether,  had  fertilizer  been  used 
in  planting,  the  corn  would  have  been 
likely  to  mature  earlier? 

2.  Where  over  200  tons  of  ensilage  are 
cut,  what  power  and  what  cutter  is  best 
to  be  used?  We  had  a  Baldwin  14A  cutter 
and  two-horse  Grey  &  Son  horse-power. 
Where  the  corn  stalks  are  large  and  crook¬ 
ed  it  would  take  more  than  10  days,  on  an 
average,  to  cut  this  amount  of  ensilage. 
This  seems  too  long  to  us.  Can  we  gear 
up  our  cutter  in  any  way  to  do  the  work 
in  better  time?  Would  a  larger  cutter  let 
the  corn  through  faster,  without  being  too 
much  for  our  power?  As  we  have  it  ar¬ 
ranged,  there  is  decidedly  too  much  work 
for  the  person  who  feeds.  What  improve¬ 
ments  can  we  make?  What  is  the  best 
power  where  electricity  cannot  be  had,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  too  much  risk  from 
fire?  Is  the  ensilage  any  better  cut  in 
one-half  inch  pieces  than  that  cut  one 
inch  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  central  New  York  Sibley’s 
Pride  of  the  North  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  grown  for  ensilage.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  season  is  too  short  for 
the  development  of  the  corn,  the  liberal 
use  of  phosphoric  acid  will  hasten  the 
period  of  ripening  from  one  to  two 
weeks.  Nitrogen  in  abundance  retards 
the  period  of  maturity,  and  should  be 
used  somewhat  sparingly  where  the  sea¬ 
son  is  short. 

2.  In  cutting  corn  for  ensilage,  an  en¬ 
gine  of  at  least  six  horse  power  should 
be  used.  A  two-horse-power  engine  is 
entirely  too  small  to  do  the  work  rapid¬ 
ly.  Gearing  the  cutter  up  will  not  help, 
because  you  have  not  the  power  suffi¬ 
cient  to  run  the  high  gearing.  A  larger 
cutter  would  undoubtedly  let  it  through 
faster,  but  the  faster  it  goes  through 
the  more  power  will  be  required.  Many 
farmers  who  have  no  engine  of  their 
own  of  sufficient  power,  hire  thrashing 
engines  by  the  day  to  do  the  work,  and 
in  this  way  they  are  saved  the  expense 
of  purchasing.  The  best  power  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  steam  engine.  The  en¬ 
silage  is  no  better  cut  in  one-half-inch 
lengths  than  when  cut  one  inch  long. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Treatment  for  Sick  Trees. 

L.  E.  8.,  Sharon,  Conn. — Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  some  of  our  elms?  Two 
years  ago  some  of  the  trees  were  badly 
attacked  by  the  beetle,  from  which  they 
never  have  recovered.  I  am  anxious  to 
do  something  to  save  these  trees.  Some 
are  too  large  to  dig  around,  as  it  would 
leave  an  unsightly  place  on  the  green. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  bring  back 
the  foliage  another  year? 

Ans. — It  would  be  well  to  have  the 
top  of  the  injured  trees  thinned  by  a 
competent  pruner,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  vegetative  surface  considerably,  and 
to  make  an  application  of  a  good  com¬ 
plete  chemical  fertilizer  under  the  trees, 
covering  the  surface  well  under  the  en¬ 
tire  spread  of  the  branches.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  applied  well  in  February 
on  the  snow,  if  possible,  and  the  Spring 
rains  will  carry  it  to  the  surface  roots. 
A  later  application  just  before  the  buds 
swell  would  also  be  beneficial.  Prompt 
results  cannot  be  looked  for  without  a 
thorough  tearing  up  of  the  soil,  which  is 
objectionable,  but  persistent  applica¬ 
tions  of  fertilizer  ought  to  start  the 
trees  into  new  growth  unless  they  are 
too  far  gone. 

The  Western  Agriculturist  says  that  the 
best  estimates  place  the  amount  of  cattle 
in  this  country  now  at  28,000,000.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  9,000,000  from  1890.  In  the 
meantime,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  14,000,000,  so  that  there 
are  now  365  cattle  to  each  1,000  population, 
against  589  to  every  1,000  in  1890. 


Preserves 
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A  [—fruits,  Jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  nre 
—  more  easily,  more  quickly,  more 
healthfully  sealed  with  Retina 
Vl  Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  other 
\WI  method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be 
V^foundforReflned 
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Paraffine  Wax 

in  every  household.  It  is  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
It  with  a  list  of  its  many  uses 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 

Bold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liqnid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

816  Falrmount  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Plants 


CABBAGE 

AND 

LETTUCE. 


Cheap  in  Large  Lots. 

J.  LINTUICDM,  Woodwardville,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 


fl  NEW  YORK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by 
mall  for  $1.  T.  C  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  10  per  100;  Peach,  3o.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


Choice  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List,  Free. 

S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


nr  A  nil  TQCEQ- t,ne  year  from  bud.  2J£c.  and 
iLnUrl  I  iiLLO  up— all  leading  varieties 

R.  S.  JOUNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Dei. 


Apple  Seedlings. 

We  offer  the  following  grades: 
First-class,  3-16  inch  and  up,  straights. 

Second  class,  2-16  to  3-16  inch,  straights. 
Branched,  3-16  inch  and  tip. 

These  Seedlings  are  equal  to  any  on  the  market, 
and  offered  at  reasonable  prices.  We  also  have 
a  large  stock  of  Root  Grafts.  Address 

F.  S.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


PA  LL  PLAN  77/VC. 

Our  CATALOGUE  tells  all  about  tbe  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  in  the 
Fall,  and  explains  why  you  should  plant  at  this  season.  f3f”  It  will  be  rnaied  FREE.  Send  your  address 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N  Y. 
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Abundant  Rains  take  (though  true  when  ad.  was 


,  7  J  —  In  our  ad.  last  week  was  a  mis- 


n 


I  written  ,  but  the  rest  is  all  right.  We  are  ready  for  your  orders.  If  you  have  I 

_ I  nvt  been  able  to  ‘  make  connections  earlier,  we  can  help  you  mase  up  fori  stl  _  _ 

time  wit  prompt  shipment  and  good  st>  ck.  and  get  it  to  you  in  good  season  for  successful  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Remember  tbe  name  and  the  place  to  buy. 

THE  ROGERS  sUKoERIES,  TREE  BREEDERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


^etc.  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always  cheapest. 
Rave  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 

iFRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

40  acres  hardy  Roses.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
\ Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  Etc.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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Short  Stories. 


The  Farmer’s  Chance. — We  were 
talking  to  a  grocer  who  does  business  in 
a  large  town,  recently,  when  he  gave  the 
following  startling  information:  He 
said  that  he  had  read  in  the  paper  some¬ 
where,  that  a  man  in  Indiana  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  variety  of  wheat,  which 
would  yield  six  times  as  much  grain  as 
the  ordinary  varieties.  He  said  that  a 
man  had  been  offered  $5  a  kernel  for 
this  grain;  at  least,  that  was  what  the 
paper  stated. 

“Now,”  said  he,,  “doesn’t  that  show 
what  a  great  advantage  the  farmer  has? 
In  three  years,  that  grain  will  be  all 
over  the  country,  and  without  any  more 
expense  of  money,  time  and  trouble, 
farmers  will  be  producing  six  times  as 
much  wheat  as  they  now  do;  then,  of 
course,  they  will  be  six  times  as  well 
off.  If  anybody  could  give  me  a  chance 
to  make  six  times  as  much  money  in 
the  grocery  business  as  I  do  now,  how  I 
would  jump  at  it;  still,  I  will  guarantee 
that  lots  of  farmers  won’t  stir  a  foot  to 
try  to  get  this  new  wheat.” 

That  man  actually  meant  what  he, 
said,  and  he  passes  as  a  reasonably  wise 
man  in  his  community.  It  merely  shows 
the  idea  that  some  people  have  regard¬ 
ing  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  farmer.  Of 
course  we  only  laugh  at  this  story,  and 
wonder  how  a  man  can  be  so  foolish  as 
to  imagine  that  such  great  streaks  of 
luck  fall  into  the  farmer’s  hat;  and  yet, 
isn’t  it  true  that  there  are  possibilities 
both  in  varieties  and  culture,  that  are 
free  to  all,  or  nearly  so,  which  we,  as 
farmers,  never  dream  of  touching? 

Farmers  and  Honesty. — Governor 
Roosevelt  had  this  to  say  of  country 
dwellers,  in  his  address  at  the  county 
fair  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.: 

The  American  farmer,  the  man  who  lives 
in  the  country,  the  village  and  smaller 
city,  must  be  relied  on  to  hand  down  the 
traditions  that  have  made  this  country 
great  in  the  past,  and  teach  the  kind  of 
conduct  that  can  alone  make  it  great  in 
the  future.  I  ask  of  you  that  you  shall 
bear  in  mind  that  not  only  is  courage 
necessary  to  save  a  Nation,  but  honesty  is 
no  less  necessary.  No  amount  of  courage 
of  the  soldier  will  make  a  Nation  great  if 
that  Nation  permit  its  standards  of  busi¬ 
ness,  social,  civic  and  political  and  moral, 
to  become  abased.  Do  not  flatter  your¬ 
selves  that  you  can  be  held  blameless  in 
the  long  run  if  your  public  men  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  Politicians  are  just 
what  you  make  them.  No  material  pros¬ 
perity,  no  greatness  will  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  basic  morals  in  a  Nation. 

Good  words — well  spoken!  Every 
true  farmer  will  write  O.  K.  on  that 
speech.  We  cannot  safely  have  honesty 
in  the  farm  and  dishonesty  in  the  town. 
We  don’t  want  it  in  chunks,  but  we  want 
it  spread  all  over.  For  example,  if  the 
farmer  is  to  pay  taxes  on  the  value  of 
his  farm,  we  don’t  wish  Gov.  Roosevelt 
to  advocate  taxing  the  owner  of  a  public 
franchise  on  the  basis  of  its  net  earn¬ 
ings'. 

Another  Fisii  Story. — You  came 
wellnigh  losing  one  of  your  subscribers. 
I  have  been  a  “constant  reader  of  your 
valuable  columns”  for  several  years, 
and  have  believed  all  that  it  contained 
to  be  the  gospel  truth,  but  after  reading 
that  Black  bass  story  on  page  705,  I 
must  confess  that  I  had  my  confidence 
somewhat  shaken.  I  took  the  article 
over  to  a  neighbor  of  mine — a  genuine 
sportsman,  who  has  fished  in  all  waters 
salt  and  fresh,  from  Canada  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  After  reading  it  he  said  that  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of 
the  story;  he  said  that  the  Black  bass 
was  a  regular  acrobat,  and  could  jump 
higher  and  oftener  than  any  beast  that 
swam.  He  said  a  friend  of  his  who  was 
fishing  through  the  ice  on  Lake  Champ¬ 
lain  on  a  very  cold  day,  held  a  red  rag 
about  a  foot  above  the  hole,  at  which 
the  Black  bass  jumped,  and  with  his 
mittened  right  hand  he  batted  out  upon 
the  ice  about  a  cartload  of  Black  bass, 
and  quit  then  only  through  sheer  ex¬ 
haustion.  Then  he  told  of  another 
friend  who  went  to  the  lake  just  at  twi¬ 


light.  He  was  looking  for  woodcock, 
but  hearing  a  fearful  splashing  of  water, 
he  crawled  to  the  rim  of  the  lake  and 
discovered  that  thousands  of  Black  bass 
were  leaping  out  of  the  water  into  the 
air  after  white  millers,  flies,  etc.  Being 
without  tackle,  and  having  a  muzzle- 
loader,  an  idea  struck  him;  he  slid  the 
ramrod  down  on  the  charge,  held  his 
gun  close  to  the  water  and  turned 
loose.  The  ramrod,  striking  the  water, 
ricocheted  and,  boomerang-like,  came 
back  to  where  he  stood  with  a  score  of 
Black  bass  strung  upon  it.  He  re¬ 
marked,  after  he  had  finished  this  story, 
that  if  old  Bill  Jones  was  alive  he  could 
substantiate  the  whole  story,  a.  q.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Types  of  Americans. — At  the  recent 
Farmers’  Congress  in  Boston,  men  were 
gathered  from  all  over  the  country,  the 
West  sending  a  large  representation.  A 
delegate  from  Nebraska  came  walking 
into  the  hall  one  day.  He  looked  like  a 
typical  Yankee — tall  and  slim,  and  not 
at  all  like  what  we  suppose  is  the  type 
of  the  corn-fed  western  man.  He  wore 
a  badge  with  the  name  of  his  State,  but 
an  eastern  delegate  approached  him  and 
said,  “I  know  you  are  a  Yankee  dele¬ 
gate.” 

“Not  much,”  said  the  westerner,  “I 
am  from  Nebraska.” 

“But,”  persisted  the  other,  “I  will 
guarantee  that  you  were  born  in  New 
England.” 

“Yes,  I  will  have  to  admit  that,”  said 
the  Nebraskan,  “but  how  did  you  find 
that  out?” 

“Why,  from  your  looks.  The  Yankee 
type  is  the  strongest-bred  of  any  family 
of  Americans,  and  you  can’t  feed  it  out. 
You  can  take  your  Poland  China  hogs 
or  your  Short-horn  cattle  and  corn-feed 
them  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  type 
will  be  changed;  but  you  can  feed  all 
the  corn  in  Nebraska  to  a  true-bred 
Yankee,  and  you  never  will  make  him 
fat,  and  never  change  his  shape.  Your 
boys  and  girls  may  show  the  result  of 
corn  feeding,  but  the  baked  beans  and 
the  fish  balls,  that  are  in  your  pedigree, 
are  stronger  than  the  corn.” 

It  was  certainly  an  interesting  sight 
to  study  at  a  convention  of  this  sort  the 
different  types  of  Americans.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  “hog  and  hominy” 
eaten  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  will,  in 
time,  develop  a  portly  and  beefy-looking 
man,  while  the  same  diet  in  the  Gulf 
States,  produces  more  of  the  type  of  the 
Yankee.  There  seems  to  be  something 
wrong  with  the  theories  of  our  scientific 
men,  when  you  range  a  bean-fed  Ver¬ 
monter  by  the  side  of  a  pork-fed  Texan, 
and  find  that  they  have  just  about  the 
same  size  and  shape. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis.— Perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  as  well  as  scientific,  discussion 
of  bovine  tuberculosis,  may  be  found  in 
the  reports  of  the  biological  department 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
Six  of  these  reports  have  been  issued  by 
Prof.  Nelson,  and  they  trace  his  experi¬ 
ments  from  the  time  tuberculosis  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Station  herd.  Prof.  Nelson 
has  the  faculty  of  making  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  popular.  It  is  easy  to  read  his 
scientific  discussions  of  the  disease,  and 
the  whole  history  of  what  has  been  done 
with  the  College  herd  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting. 

A  Revised  List  of  Fruits.— It  may  be 
remembered  that  Bulletin  No.  6,  of  the 
Division  of  Pomology,  United  States  De¬ 
partment'  of  Agriculture,  which  was  a 
catalogue  of  fruits,  issued  two  years  ago, 
was  severely  criticised  by  some  of  the 
rural  papers  for  its  inaccuracy  as  to  the 
suitability  of  many  varieties  to  the  locali¬ 
ties  as  given,  and  for  its  numerous  omis¬ 
sions.  This  was  the  official  list  of  fruits 
recommended  by  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  and  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pomologist  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  published  by  the 
Government  as  a  matter  of  favor  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Society.  The  work  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  by  W.  H.  Ragan, 
of  Indiana,  and  is  reissued  as  Bulletin  No. 
8,  of  the  Division  of  Pomology.  While  it 
is  not  claimed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
errors  and  omissions,  it  is  a  step  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  is  by  far  the  most  nearly  cor¬ 
rect  in  nomenclature  and  general  informa¬ 


tion  as  to  adaptability  of  varieties  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  of  any  pub¬ 
lication  that  has  ever  been  in  print.  It 
is  especially  commendable  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  reliability  of  the  names  of  our 
fruits,  and  these  should  be  adopted  by  all 
the  nurserymen  in  their  records,  cata¬ 
logues  and  tree  labels.  This  action  would 
lead  to  a  very  much  clearer  understanding 
of  our  fruits,  and  check,  and  in  some 
measure,  do  away  with,  the  confusion  that 
now  exists  in  this  important  particular. 
Copies  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

A  Primer  of  Forestry,  Part  I.,  by 
Gifford  Pinchot.  Bulletin  No.  25,  Division 
of  Forestry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  88  pages,  48  full-page  plates, 
83  figures,  cloth  bound.  A  most  timely  and 
valuable  work,  dealing  with  forests  as  a 
whole,  their  origin,  life  history,  enemies, 
etc.  It  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  The 
first  treats  of  the  life  of  the  tree;  the  sec¬ 
ond  discusses  the  various  requirements  of 
trees;  the  third  gives  the  life  history  of  a 
forest;  and  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  the 
enemies  of  the  forest,  of  which  fires  and 
reckless  lumbering  are  the  worst.  Next 
to  these  the  browsing  of  sheep,  when 
herded  in  large  flocks,  is  a  most  destruc¬ 
tive  factor.  The  plates  and  figures  are 
beautiful  half-tone  illustrations,  and  the 
text  is  most  lucid  and  interesting,  main¬ 
taining  its  intention  for  educational  dis¬ 
tribution.  A  copy  of  this  fine  work  can 
be  had  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Union  Building,  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

Cereal  Rusts  of  the  United  States.— 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  pamphlet  of  74 
pages,  with  four  colored  plates,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  the  various  rusts  af¬ 
fecting  cereal  grains  in  the  United  States, 
their  distribution,  and  experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  the  rust  resistance  of  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  wheat  and  oats.  There  are  six 
or  seven  distinct  rusts  affecting  the  cereals 
in  this  country.  They  are  quite  generally 
distributed  through  the  grain-growing  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  damage  to  wheat  and  oats 
probably  exceeds  that  caused  by  all  other 
enemies  combined.  Some  Mediterranean 
varieties  resist  the  Orange  leaf-rusts  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Early-maturing  va¬ 
rieties  suffer  least.  Texas  Rust-proof  oats 
are  very  resistant  to  most  rusts  in  the 
South.  In  the  Northern  States  the  most 
resistant  varieties  to  Black  stem-rust  are 
Early  White  Russian,  Great  Northern, 
Tartarian,  and  Fenton's  Rust-proof.  Rusts 
in  a  great  measure  winter  over  on  volun¬ 
teer  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portions,  oats.  All  farms  should  be 
kept  rigidly  free  from  such  volunteer 
crops. 
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DIETZ 

Royal”  Lantern. 


sflBsiu 
YfiS 


Many  a  monarch 
whose  deeds  ilium  ine 
the  pages  of  history 
was  never  himself  il¬ 
lumined  by  such  a 
light  as  this.  The 
Royal  Lantern  has  a 
single-piece  drawn 
steel  oil-pot,  of  extra 
large  size,  and  a 
burner  using  a  wick 
one  inch  wide.  Itwill 
furnish  a  flood  of 
brilliant  light  for  19  hours  without 
being  replenished.  "We  make  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  Lanterns  and  Lamps, 
all,  however,  of  but  one  quality.  If 
the  very  best  is  what  you  seek,  insist 
upon  seeing  ** DIETZ”  upon  what 
you  buy. 

R.  E*  Dietz  Co.t 

Established  in  1840, 

87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

«  The  Catalogue  which  we  mail  free  is 
,<  admirable  “Light  Reading.”  S' 


v  >  Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 


Seud  !>  ct«  In  »tani|>s  to  pay  pontage  on  dencriptlre  cat¬ 
alogue  100  atyleti  of  .Ingle  and  double  onk-Mimed 
Leather  Harnenn  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  lha 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  W©  can  aara you  ngntT 

KING  HARNES8  COMPANY.  Mfrs/ 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FRAZER 


:  AXLE  GREASE  THlfwOIU-D.  X 

X  ,ts  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac-  X 
A  tually  outlasting  3  bo»es  ot  any  other  brand.  X 
^  Not  affected  by  heat.  U3f~Get  the  Uenulne.  T 

♦  ♦♦♦  FOR  SALE  BY  aLl  DEALERS.  +++♦ 


WAIiTPn  10  handle  our  coin 
VfHII  I  til  piete  line  of  high 
grade  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases, 
Boiler  Compound,  Paints,  eic., 
and  to  canvass  the  farmers,  thrashers,  mills,  etc., 
for  orders  for  next  Spring  and  8uinmer  delivery 
Salary  or  commission.  Address  with  references 
THE  A.  F.VOAK  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.— A  new 
edition  of  this  book  has  just  been  published, 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  fact  that  this 
edition  brings  the  number  of  copies  Issued 
up  to  67,000  shows  the  appreciation  in  which 
this  dictionary  of  beekeeping  is  held.  11 
contains  475  pages,  of  which  340  pages  are 
devoted  to  general  bee  culture.  This  .s 
followed  by  a  series  of  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions,  and  a  glossary.  Reviews  and  com 
ments  by  two  eminent  beekeepers  are  a 
valuable  feature.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.20;  it  may  be  ordered  from  this  office. 


Scrofula  and 
Consumption 

People  tainted  with  scrof¬ 
ula  very  often  develop  con¬ 
sumption.  Anemia,  running 
of  the  ear,  scaly  eruptions, 
imperfect  digestion,  and 
enlargement  and  breaking 
down  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  scrofula  symp¬ 
toms— are  forerunners  of  con¬ 
sumption.  These  conditions 
can  be  arrested,  consumption 
prevented  and  health  re¬ 
stored  by  the  early  use  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  so. 

At  all  druggists  ;  50c.  and  $t.oo. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  York. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BUZZARB 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


Largest  manufacturers  at 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

Metal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


Seth  Thomas  Watch. 

This  is  one  of  our  best  bargains  in 
cheap  whtches.  It  is  seven-jeweled  move¬ 
ment,  straight  line  lever  escapement, 
cut  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
white  hard  enamel  dial.  The  case  is 


dust-proof,  polished  silveroid  (that  looks 
like  silver  and  wears  better).  Has  gold 
filled  crown.  This  watch  usually  retails 
for  about  $5.  Our  price  is  $3.50.  We  send 
it  for  a  club  of  two  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each  and  S2.25  extra  money, 
1  or  free  for  a  club  of  10  at  Si  each. 
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The  Melon  Season. — This  has  been  a 
good  year  for  muskmelons.  The  slim 
prospects  of  the  orange  and  peach  crop 
early  in  the  season,  induced  many  fruit 
growers  to  plant  muskmelons,  or  canta¬ 
loupes,  as  the  southerners  will  have  it, 
extensively,  and  the  results  generally 
justified  them  in  doing  so.  The  first 
carloads  received  in  New  York  brought 
all  the  way  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  Two 
or  three  carloads,  of  7,000  to  15,000 
melons  each,  are  often  raised  to  the 
acre,  so  one  can  easily  figure  out  quite  a 
bonanza,  but  all  the  melons  do  not  ripen 
at  the  accepted  time.  The  price  rapidly 
declined,  and  in  August  Jersey  melons 
of  fine  quality  went  begging  at  25  cents 
per  barrel.  The  public  is  becoming 
more  critical  in  its  appreciation  of  a 
good  muskmelon,  and  the  quality  of  the 
offerings  is  undoubtedly  improving. 


The  Petoskey  Melon. — The  following 
note  is  from  Paul  Rose,  So.  Frankfort, 
Mich.: 

The  Petoskev  and  gaul  Rose  melons 
are  the  same,  but  it  seems  to  have  got 
away  with  two  names  attached.  The 
melon  originated  with  me,  and  I  gave  it 
tjhe  name  Petoskey.  I  sold  the  seed  to 
j.  C.  Vaughan,  under  that  name.  Mr. 
Vaughan  is  wholly  responsible  for  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  name  Paul  Rose.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  that  the  melon  be  called  Petoskey 
instead  of  Paul  Rose,  for  reasons  that 
need  not  be  explained  here.  The  melon 
is  a  cross  between  the  Osage  and  Netted 
Gem.  I  worked  upon  this  melon  six 
years  before  selling  the  seed.  I  am  still 
working  to  improve  it  further,  and  hope 
some  time  lin  the  near  future  to  make  of 
it  a  perfect  melon. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  celebrated 
‘‘gO£ky_E©rd.”  This  melon  is  the  Net¬ 
ted  Gem,  and  nothing  else,  and  not  very 
wellbred  at  that.  Seedsmen  who  are 
offering  this  as  a  variety  must  surely 
know  better.  I  think  that  this  “rabbit's 
foot’’  has  been  worked  upon  the  people 
long  enough,  and  should  be  severely  re¬ 
pressed. 

Second-Crop  Strawberries. — I  think 
that  the  Enhance  has  the  great¬ 
est  tendency  to  bear  a  second  crop  of 
berries,  of  any  of  the  old  varieties.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  older  strawberry 
growers  will  remember  that  the  old  Ag¬ 
riculturist  was  inclined  to  do  double 
duty.  I  think  that  the  year  I  got  my 
largest  crop  of  Fall  strawberries,  the 
plants  suffered  for  want  of  rain  at  the 
time  of  bearing  the  first  crop.  I  sold 
some  of  the  Fall  crop  at  $1  a  quart.  I 
haven’t  any  doubt  that  it  would  pay,  if 
we  could  get  plants  that  would  produce 
berries  in  the  Fall.  To  show  you  my 
faith  by  my  works,  I  will  say  that  I 
sowed  the  se§d  from  second-crop  En¬ 
hance,  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
a  better  second  cropper.  I  also  put  a 
small  lot  of  plants,  early  in  the  Spring, 
in  cold  storage,  and  kept  them  there  till 
August,  expecting  to  get  fruit  from  them 
in  September,  but  this  experiment,  thus 
far,  has  not  proved  successful.  The 
plants  were  kept  in  a  room  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  34  degrees,  never  over  36,  nor 
lower  than  33  degrees.  At  this  tem¬ 
perature  they  all  started  to  grow  before 
removing  them.  Only  a  few  bloomed, 
and  but  one  gave  me  a  ripe  berry.  In 
my  next  trial  I  intend  to  keep  them  in 
a  colder  room,  and  keep  them  frozen. 

Massachusetts.  s.  h.  warren. 


The  Virginia  Creeper. — The  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  286  shows  the  entrance  to 
the  grounds  of  T.  J.  Dwyer,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Dwyer  describes  it 
as  follows: 

The  arch  is  formed  with  large  Red 
cedar  posts  for  pillars,  with  a  sign  12 
feet  long  connecting  these  pillars  on  the 
top.  The  passageway  between  the  pil¬ 
lars  is  10  feet  in  width,  and  12  feet  in 
height.  The  two  vines  that  form  a  cov  ■ 


ering  for  this  woodwork  are  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinque- 
folia),  and  were  planted  eight  years 
ago.  The  woodwork  was  completely 
covered  after  the  third  year’s  growth  of 
vine.  The  trees  on  the  right  of  the 
arch  are  the  American  arbor  vitae. 
White  ash,  and  the  Scotch  pine,  which 
persists  in  growing  into  the  arbor  vitae. 
The  small  trees  in  the  tubs  on  the  right 
and  left  of  entrance  are  dwarf  Mugho 
pine.  The  other  small  tree  in  tub  is  the 
Norway  spruce.  The  vines  on  the  rustic 
cedar  fence  on  the  right  are  the  climb¬ 
ing  rose.  Seven  Sisters  and  Wistaria. 
The  large-leafed  vine  on  the  rustic  fence 
on  the  left  is  the  Dutchman’s  pipe 
(Aristolochia  Sipho).  The  rustic  cedar 
fence  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  place, 
about  300  feet.  On  either  side  of  this 
fence  are  samples  of  nearly  all  the 
hardy  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  vines 
that  will  endure  this  climate.  From 
early  in  May  until  November  we  have  at 
all  times  shrubs  or  vines  of  some  kind 
in  bloom.  The  cost  oi  maintaining  this 
solid  hedge  of  ornamentals  is  less  than 
$15  per  year. 


SOME  RELIABLE  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Part  II. 

Syringas;  lilacs.  We  now  have  a 
variety  of  these  grand  old-time  favor¬ 
ites.  The  common  white  and  purple 
lilacs  should  never  be  omitted  from 
even  the  smallest  collections.  Their 


Rosa  rugosa,  crimson  purple,  and  R. 
rugosa  alba,  should  always  be  consid¬ 
ered  among  extra  hardy  shrubs,  though 
usually  listed  with  other  varieties  of 
roses.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  if  the 
Rugosa  roses  are  not  among  the  best  of 
all  shrubs  for  general  planting.  Their 
ironclad  hardiness,  healthy  and  hand¬ 
some  foliage,  large  and  abundant  single 
rose  blossoms,  the  delicate  and  refined 
odor,  coming  nearer  to  our  ideas  of  a 
“wild  rose”  perfume  than  any  other,  and 
the  succeeding  clusters  of  brilliant 
fruits,  together  with  their  long  season 
.of  bloom,  make  up  an  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  merits.  For  best  results  they 
should  have  an  open  situation  and  good 
deep  soil.  The  crimson  variety  is  the 
stronger  grower  of  the  two. 

Viburnum  Lantana  and  V.  rugosum 
bloom  in  May.  They  bear  large  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  followed  by  reddish- 
purple  berries.  They  are  large,  robust 
shrubs,  with  heavy  foliage  that  is  re¬ 
tained  very  late.  V.  Opulus  is  the  well- 
known  Snowball,  or  Guelder  rose,  bear¬ 
ing  globes  of  snow-white  sterile  flowers 
in  late  May.  It  has  always  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  and  may  be  regarded  as  indis¬ 
pensable.  V.  plicatum,  the  Japan  snow¬ 
ball,  really  is  a  native  of  northern 
China,  and  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
shrubs  we  have.  The  habit  is  fine,  and 
the  foliage  very  handsomely  plicated. 
The  large  clusters  of  flowers  are  whiter 
and  more  regular  and  delicate  than 


THE  VIRGINIA  CREEPER  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  Fig.  286. 


handsome  smooth  foliage  and  wealth  of 
odorous  bloom  are  familiar  to  all,  and 
may  be  considered  the  first  real  har¬ 
bingers  of  Summer,  as  they  develop  in 
early  June,  or  in  favorable  seasons,  the 
latter  part  of  May.  The  Persian  and 
Siberian  lilacs  have  small  foliage  and 
large  panicles  of  bright  purple  flowers 
in  the  one  variety,  and  bluish  white  in 
the  other.  They  are  both  very  hardy 
and  desirable.  There  are  now  numbers 
of  fine  named  varieties,  great  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  old  types  of  the  common 
lilac,  bearing  wonderful  trusses  of  both 
double  and  single  flowers,  often  of  the 
greatest  size.  They  are  quite  expensive, 
costing  about  $1  each.  Probably  the 
very  finest  of  these  excellent  novelties, 
in  their  respective  colors,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Frau  Dammann,  immense  pan¬ 
icle  of  medium-sized  pure  white  flowers; 
Ludwig  Spaeth,  long,  large  panicle  of 
large  single  purple-red  flowers;  Michael 
Buchner,  dwarf  plant,  very  double  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  pale  lilac  color;  President 
Grevy,  fine  blue,  double  flowers,  panicle 
nearly  a  foot  long.  Besides  the  above 
we  have  S.  Josikaea,  from  western  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  of  fine  tree-like  habit,  with 
dark,  shining  leaves,  and  pearly  purple 
flowers  in  late  June.  Fine  and  distinct, 
S.  Japonica  is  a  giant  or  tree-like  lilac, 
forming  a  stout,  well-branched  tree. 
The  foliage  is  large  and  handsome,  and 
the  white  flowers  are  not  produced  until 
midsummer,  when  other  lilacs  have  long 
been  gone,  but  it  is  best  adapted  for 
planting  on  large  grounds. 


those  of  the  Guelder  rose,  but  the  leaves 
sometimes  burn  in  exposed  situations. 
The  Japan  snowball  blooms  in  June. 


Blue  Plumbago.— One  of  the  prettiest 
blue  flowers  of  the  season  is  Plumbago 
Larpentse  (now  known  to  botanists  as 
Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides).  It  takes 
a  deep  hold  of  good  soil,  and  spreads 
freely.  The  rich  dark  blue  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  profusion  throughout 
the  Summer  until  hard  frosts.  It  seldom 
winterkills,  as  its  roots  run  deep  There 
are  white  and  red  varieties,  but  they  are 
less  showy  and  much  more  tender. 

The  Persian  Winter  Melon.— For  sev¬ 
eral  years  a  late  or  Winter-ripening  musk¬ 
melon  has  been  offered  by  a  number  of 
seedsmen.  The  California  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  have  also  been  sending  out  seeds  of 
a  similar  variety.  Our  own  trials  have 
shown  the  late  melons  to  be  worthless,  as 
the  fruit  is  set  so  late  that  it  does  not  at¬ 
tain  sufficient  maturity  to  ripen  into  any¬ 
thing  palatable.  J.  A.  Kemp  writes  from 
Dickson  County,  Tenn.,  that  seed  of  this 
type  received  from  California,  produced 
melons  of  the  old  Casaba  type,  showing 
no  promise  of  keeping  later  or  becoming 
edible  by  the  middle  of  October. 

“Better  Be  Wise 

Than  Rich.” 

Wise  people  are  aiso  rich  when  they 
know  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  annoying 
diseases  of  the  blood,  kidneys,  liver  and 
bowels.  It  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which 
is  perfect  in  its  action  —  so  regulates  the 
entire  system  as  to  bring  vigorous  health. 

{Mootld  SaMafwuKg 


Prepare 

for 

Winter. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think 
about  keeping  your  stock  warm 
during  the  coming  winter.  Be¬ 
fore  cold  weather  sets  in  look 
over  your  outbuildings  and  see 
if  there  are  any  leaky  roofs, 
any  shingles  or  clapboards 
coming  off,  or  any  cracks  that 
need  stopping  up  to  make  the 
buildings  warm. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  have 
cows  and  horses  sleep  cold  in 
the  winter,  and  every  farmer 
knows  how  much  more  profit¬ 
able  hens  are,  and  how  much 
faster  the  chickens  grow  if  they 
are  kept  warm. 

If  you  will  accept  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  us,  of  which  the 
editor  of  this  paper  will  ap¬ 
prove,  you  can  fix  up  your  old 
outbuildings,  prevent  leaky 
roofs,  make  warm  your  sheds, 
barns,  henhouses,  hot  beds  or 
greenhouses  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense. 

Go  to  your  nearest  hardware 
dealer  and  get  a  roll  of  Ne- 
ponset  Red  Rope  Roofing, 
which  is  made  for  any  out¬ 
side  covering,  and  is  positively 


water-proof,  wind-pioof,  and 
f  ost-proof.  There  are  five 
hundred  square  feet  in  each 
roll,  and  it  will  only  cost  you 
$5.00  including  the  necessary 
nails  and  tin  caps. 

Don’t  confeund  Neponset 
Roofing  with  common  tar  pa¬ 
per,  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  will  crack,  crumble 
and  quickly  rot  away. 

Tar  paper  was  all  right 
for  your  grandfathers,  but  in 
this  age  of  advancement  a 
covering  which  is  very  much 
more  durable  and  economical 
is  required,  and  that  is 
Neponset.  It  takes  the  place 
of  shingles  or  clap-boards  on 
outhouses,  and  back-plaster  in 
dwellings.  Any  one  can  put  it 
on  and  it  will  last  for  years. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a 
sample  of  this  roofing  and  full 
particulars  before  you  buy, 
send  a  postal  card  to  F.  W. 
Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  and  they  will  send  it  to 
you  by  return  mail  free. 
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Old 
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Place. 

Place. 

..  .39 
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..  .04 
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..  .03 
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..  .32 

.28 

..  .60 

.28 

..  .42 

.33 

..$1.80 

$1.30 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Taxes. — Bugs,  blight  and  weeds  may 
cut  down  the  potato  crop,  but  our  old 
friend  the  tax  collector  never  fails.  We 
have  just  received  our  tax  bills,  and  1 
give  the  items  below  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  We  pay  tax  on  personal 
property  at  the  old  farm  and  on  real 
estate  at  the  new  place. 

RATE  OF  TAXATION. 

County  Tax . 

Bounty  Interest.... 

Poor  . 03 

State  School . 32 

Borough  Purposes.. 

Special  School . 

Total  rate,  per  $100 . $1.80 

I  am  rather  ashamed  to  say  that  I  pay 
50  cents  for  keeping  a  dog  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  play  with.  The  rate  of  taxation 
on  the  new  place  is  lower.  In  our 
county  the  old  townships  have  been 
largely  cut  up  into  “boroughs,”  each  of 
which  supports  its  mayor  and  “council.” 
This  “borough”  business  is  often  hard 
on  farmers,  who  are  forced  to  pay  a 
good  share  of  the  cost  of  light,  sewers 
and  water  for  some  little  town  inhabited 
chiefly  by  commuters.  It  is  a  favorite 
scheme  in  our  country  for  some  sharp 
landowners  to  get  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  a  railroad  station.  They  establish 
a  “borough”  government,  and  vote  ap¬ 
propriations  for  sewers,  electric  lights, 
macadam  roads  and  what  not.  They 
make  a  great  thing  out  of  selling  lots 
and  renting  houses. 

Pubi.ic  Burdens. — I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  paying  my  share  of  the  public 
expenses,  but  most  of  us  feel  that  taxes 
are  usually  too  high.  Take  the  matter 
of  schools,  for  example.  Nearly  half  my 
taxes  this  year  go  to  support  schools.  I 
have  paid  these  taxes  for  10  years,  and 
yet  the  Cutting  is  the  only  person  con¬ 
nected  with  our  family  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  any  direct  benefit.  In  spite  of 
this,  I  am  now  asked  to  pay  $40  extra 
for  sending  her  to  the  advanced  public 
school  in  our  county  town!  My  own 
education  cost  the  taxpayers  mighty 
little.  1  paid  for  about  all  I  had  after 
I  was  12  years  old.  As  it  is  now,  the 
landowners  are  largely  educating  the 
children  of  those  who  pay  little  if  any  of 
our  taxes.  Do  we  get  our  money’s  worth 
out  of  the  present  public-school  system? 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  doubt  it.  The 
Madame  is  an  old  school-teacher,  and  I 
tried  a  few  terms  myself.  It  seems  to 
us  that  our  public  schools  scatter  and 
stuff  too  much,  and  that  the  system  is 
recklessly  expensive.  I  notice  generally 
that  it  is  the  people  who  provide  most 
of  the  children  and  least  of  the  public 
money  who  shout  loudest  for  new  build¬ 
ings  and  other  improvements.  We  have 
no  State  tax  in  New  Jersey.  The  tax 
on  corporations  provides  for  State  ex¬ 
penses.  Perhaps  the  corporations  don’t 
get  their  money  back  out  of  our  legis¬ 
latures  and  “councils.” 

The  Potato  Chop. — With  a  small  area 
yet  to  dig  we  have  harvested  1,079 
bushels.  That  is  quite  a  come-down 
from  our  estimate,  but  the  late  varieties 
simply  fell  down  on  us.  In  some  places 
where  we  hoped  for  200  bushels  per  acre 
we  dug  only  40!  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  were  the  traitors  this 
year.  The  early  crop  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Rural  Blush  did  well,  and  Carman 
No.  3  was  fair,  but  don’t  mention  the 
other  two  to  Charlie  and  Uncle  Ed! 
There  are  causes  for  this.  First,  I  think 
a  mistake  was  made  in  cutting  the  seed. 
These  Carman  varieties  mostly  throw 
out  sprouts  at  one  end.  The  eyes  near 
the  stem  end  are  nearly  worthless.  I 
think  too  many  of  these  stem-end  eyes 
were  planted.  This  made  many  misses 
and  more  slim,  spindling  plants.  Then 
we  planted  some  of  them  too  late,  for 
there  was  a  long  drought,  which  stunted 
and  weakened  the  plants  so  that  they 
fell  easy  victims  to  the  blight.  I  never 
saw  a  spindling  potato  plant  «which 
dawdled  along  as  these  did,  finally  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  crop.  A  quick,  sharp  and 
steady  growth  seems  to  be  necessary. 


Loss  of  Crop. — I  have  just  been  read¬ 
ing  some  figures  from  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  which  indicate  what  is 
lost  when  the  potato  plant  cannot  reach 
its  full  development.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
well  cared  for.  White  Star  and  Dela¬ 
ware  were  used.  They  began  to  dig 
August  1,  and  kept  at  it  every  10  days, 
in  order  to  see  how  much  the  potatoes 
gained.  Here  are  the  figures: 

Bushels. 

August  2 .  65 

August  12 .  103 

August  22 .  148 

September  2 .  222 

September  12 .  240 

September  22.... .  283 

October  1 .  301 

You  will  see  that  the  heaviest  growth 
was  made  during  the  latter  part  of 
August,  while  nearly  one-third  of  the 
yield  was  made  during  September.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  of  August  these 
potatoes  made  nearly  seven  bushels  per 
day  to  the  acre.  I  believe  these  figures 
are  substantially  correct  for  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  must  learn  how  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  up  to  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  least.  We  saved  part  of  our 
early  crop  by  using  nitrate  of  soda.  I 
wish  now  that  we  had  used  it  on  the 
late  potatoes. 

A  Sick  Calf. — A  friend  in  New  York 
State  apparently  voices  the  sentiments 
of  many  others  when  he  writes: 

I  have  been  patiently  waiting  for  some 
other  subscriber  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  rise 
up,  and  gently  reprove  the  Hope  Farm 
man  for  springing  that  joke  on  us  lately — 1 
refer  to  that  carefully-written  article 
which  apparently  suggested  the  arrival  of 
a  small  human,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
quadrupedal.  Maybe  the  audacity  of  it 
staggered  them. 

I  suppose,  really,  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  that  story,  and  yet  the  little  calf 
was  really  “a  new  daughter.”  We  found 
how  much  we  thought  of  her  when  she 
was  taken  sick  the  other  day.  The  men 
folks  were  away,  and  the  Madame  got 
nearly  everybody  that  came  near  to  di¬ 
agnose  the  case.  Luckily,  all  these 
amateur  doctors  prescribed  much  the 
same  thing — raw  egg,  sweet  oil,  warm 
milk,  ginger  and  pepper!  The  Madame 
and  Aunt  Patience  nursed  the  calf,  but 
I  can’t  tell  how  the  medicine  was  given. 
Whether  they  threw  Blossom  down  and 
sat  on  her,  or  whether  it  was  a  sort  of 
bicycle  hold,  I  am  unable  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  the  calf  was  alive  at  night.  Aunt 
Patience  saw  the  black  Jersey  tongue, 
and  concluded  that  the  calf  was  chok¬ 
ing.  That  was  about  as  near  as  some 
of  the  wise  ones  came  to  the  cause.  The 
calf  got  so  bad  that  I  sent  for  the  Vet. 
He  came  in  late  at  night,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  case  of  lead  poisoning.  He 
said  that  the  chances  were  against  her, 
but  that  good  nursing  might  save  her. 
Charlie  made  a  good  nurse,  and  finally 
carried  Blossom  through.  As  I  write 
she  seems  all  over  it.  He  had  her  tied 
up  in  bags  at  one  time,  for  the  barn 
was  cold  and  the  little  thing  trembled 
like  a  leaf.  We  cannot  understand 
where  she  got  at  any  paint.  When  first 
found  she  stood  grinding  her  teeth,  and 
seemed  unable  to  swallow.  Later,  she 
fell  over  in  convulsions. 

Odd  Notes. — My  belief  is  that  coal 
will  be  high  this  Winter,  and  I  have  en¬ 
gaged  the  full  Winter’s  supply.  I  shall 
have  it  hauled  at  once,  before  the  heavy 
rains  come.  Money  costs  too  much  to 
pay  it  out  for  water  in  the  coal.  .  .  . 

It  pays  to  burn  sulphur  in  a  new  house 
before  moving  in.  This  is  no  reflection 
on  former  tenants.  The  sulphuring  de¬ 
stroys  germs  as  well  as  insects.  A  box 
of  lime  in  the  damp  cellar  is  another 
wise  precaution.  At  the  new  farm  there 
is  a  big  cistern  right  under  the  kitchen 
floor.  That  must  be  pumped  dry  and 
limed.  We  shall  disconnect  it  with  the 

roof  at  once . We  had  our  first 

taste  of  roast  duck  last  Sunday.  This 
is  the  first  duck  we  have  killed.  The 
majority  voted  it  better  than  chicken. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  meat  is  packed 
around  a  duck’s  frame,  and  how  easily 
it  slips  off  the  breast  bone.  Well,  it 

certainly  packs  on  easily . The 

last  week  in  October  I  found  potato 
plants  still  growing  in  an  open  shed 
where  we  dumped  some  of  our  small 
early  potatoes.  The  plants  were  rank 
and  green.  I  feel  sure  that  with  a  little 
protection  we  can  mature  a  second  crop 
for  seed.  H.  w.  c. 


DROPS 


25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  lOc.  FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS* 

No  DISEASE  has  so  battled  the  medical 
skill  of  all  ages  as  RHEUMATISM . 

and  no  remedy  has  ever  been  known 
to  cure  it  until  “ 5  Drops 

the  Rheumatic  Cure  demonstrated  its 
wonderful  curative  power « 

it  has  never  failed  to  cure  RHEUMATISM! 
in  any  form ,  Acute  or  Chronic - 

_  Here  is  what  a  Prominent  Physician  lias  to  say  who  has  had  35 

[trade  mark]  years  of  active  Practice  of  Medicine  : 

I  have  never  before  in  my  35  years  of  practice  of  medicine  given  my  testimonial  or  recom¬ 
mendation  to  any  patent  medicine,  but  there  is  a  remedy,  the  result  of  which  has  come  under  my 
own  observation;  for  there  is  no  Disease  which  has  so  baffled  the  medical  skill  of  all  ages  as 
Rheumatism  and  to  find  a  Reliable  remedy  for  the  same.  At  last  we  have  found  it  in 
“5  DROPS,”  manufactured  by  the  Swanson  Rheumatic  Cure  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

The  “5  DROPS,”  has  proven  itself  wonderful  for  its  curative  power  in  Rheumatism,  not 
as  a  Temporary  Reliever  only,  but  to  give  a  Permanent  Cure  even  in  chronic  cases.  Sometime 
ago,  I  had  among  others  several  Rheumatic  eases,  under  my  treatment  and  prescribed  for  these 
patients  the  very  best  Remedies  which  I  skillfully  selected,  but  without  desirable  results.  I  then 
heard  of  “5  DROPS”  and  of  its  Wonderful  Cures,  and  prescribed  it  to  a  few  patients  who 
found  relief  from  its  use  within  a  few  days.  After  that  I  prescribed  it  to  a  great  number  and  to  my 
surprise,  I  will  say  that  in  the  course  of  Two  or  Three  Weeks  after  they  had  used  “5  DROPS” 
and  ”5  Droj>”  Plasters  they  were  Cured. 

Among  these  were  a  few  who  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  suffering  with  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  who  had  piloted  themselves  around  on  Crutches.  They  came  to  my  office  with¬ 
out  Crutches  and  told  me  they  were  perfectly  Well.  They  give  all  the  credit  to  “  5  DROPS” 
and  to  “5  Drop”  Plasters  and  this  is  their  testimony  to  the  Swanson  Rheumatic  Cure  Com¬ 
pany  for  their  kindness  and  for  the  conscientious  way  in  which  they  are  placing  these  Wonder¬ 
ful  Remedies  among  suffering  humanity,  which  they  told  me  to  write  to  the  Company  as  an 
acknowledgement. 

As  I  have  seen  the  Curative  Power  of  “5  DROPS”  and  “5  Drop”  Plasters,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  I  can  Truly  recommend  them  and  also  that  the  firm  is  perfectly  honest  and  re¬ 
liable  to  deal  with.  C.  A.  JACKSON,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  Kearney,  Neb.,  Aug.  29,  1899. 

How  Long  Have  You  Suffered  with  RHEUMATISM  7 

How  Long  Have  You  Read  About  “S  DROPS”  Without  Taking  Them  7 

Do  you  not  think  you  have  wasted  precious  time  and  suffered  enough?  If  so, 
then  try  the  “  5  drops  ”  and  be  promptly  and  permanently  cured  of  your  afflictions. 
“  5  Drops  ”  is  a  speedy  and  Sure  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica, 
Lumbago  (lame  back),  Kidney  Diseases,  Asthma,  Hay-Fever,  Dyspepsia, 
Catarrh  of  all  kinds,  Bronchitis,  La  Grippe,  Headache,  Nervous  or  Neuralgic, 
Heart  Weakness,  Dropsy,  Earache,  Spasmodic  and  Catarrhal  Croup,  Toothache, 
Nervousness,  Sleeplessness,  Creeping  Numbness,  flalaria,  and  kindred  dis¬ 
eases.  “  5  Drops  ”  has  cured  more  people,  during  the  past  four  years,  of  the  above 
named  diseases  than  all  other  remedies  known,  and  in  case  of  Rheumatism  is 
curing  more  than  all  the  doctors,  patent  medicines,  electric  belts  and  batteries 
combined,  for  they  cannot  cure  Chronic  Rheumatism.  Therefore,  waste  no  more 
valuable  time  and  money  longer,  but  try  “  5  Drops  ”  and  be  promptly  CURED. 
“  5  Drops  ”  is  not  only  the  best  medicine,  but  it  is  the  cheapest,  for  a  $1.00  bottle 
contains  300  doses.  Price  per  bottle  $i.co,  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  or  6  bottles 
for  $5.00.  For  the  next  30  days  we  will  send  a  25c.  sample  FREE  to  any  one 
sending  10  cents  to  pay  for  the  mailing.  Agents  wanted.  Write  to-day. 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  160-164  E.  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


“Cold  Hens  Never  Lay” 

Poultry-houses  that  are  lined  with 

Cabot’s  Sheathing 


Pal  14301 

are  wind  and  frost-proof.  A  scientific  insu¬ 
lator,  ten  tunes  as  warm  as  common  papers, 
and  costs  only  about  one  cent  a  foot. 
Equally  good  for  dwellings,  stables,  etc. 

Send  for  a  sample.  Free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St., Boston, Mass. 


BRAND  NEW 


TINNED  STEEL 
Psiro  ROOFING  S 


ONLY 


ONLY 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

■Wt  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  Of  ALL  KINKS  Tmi  q 
Of  MCRUUSDISt  AND  MATtRJAL  BOUGHT  AT 
SrttRfffS'.RtCtlVERS'AAK  TRUSTlES'SALfcS.  YOU 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue  So.  51 
Our  Price*  are  U  of  Others. 

C/1ICA60  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. , 
WEST  35Trr.  &  IRON  5TJ., 
CHICAGO. 


NEED 


#SEE  THAT  LOCK? 

It’s  tlie  CHANDLEE  LOCK  and  it  makes 


? 

. . ILOCK  unTitTnakus 

the  stay  stay  where  you  put  it,  on 
any  kind  of  wire— hard  steel  or 
.sort,  large  or  small,  that’s  why 

ICHANDLEE  FENCE  is 

perlor  to  others.  Anybody  can  buihl 
*lt,  and  It  s  rigid,  strong,  safe  and 
f handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell- 
V  7  rm  —bug  and  building  it.  WE  WANT 

°-  *  f  "3  AGENTS  everywhere  and  will  grant  exclusive  ter- 

Hard  Steel  J  Wriuiry  Write  us  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  Ac. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


ISN’T  IT  GENERALLY  CONCEDED 

that  Page  Fence  is  the  standard  of  woven  Fences? 
We  try  to  make  it  such.  Others  try  to  imitate  It. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MTCH 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUND 
4  in.  to  S  ft.  Through 

I  MAN  wilh  a  FOLD-  DCITC  n  MEN  with  a 
1NU  SAWING  MACHINE  DLfllw  Mm  Cross-cut  Saw 
6  to  9  cord3  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 
mms  mav  t\—  8AW8  DOWS 

TI1EES 


Our  1600  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a 
la- year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  latest imorovemeTits.  First  order  gets  k «>ncT. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  0i  26,  Chicago. 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Rattle  Creek 
Wood  Saw#.  More  money  can  be 
made  with  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  can 
buy.  SELF  FEED  DRAG  §AWS-5  SUES. 
Circular  or  cut  on,  lOsizes;  also  Bolt- 
inii  or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  line  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  Bhowing 
our  Smal  ley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  \V1«. 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 

Vise,  anvil,  drill 
ami  hardy. 

Send  *3.50 
and  mention 
this  paper 
and  we’ll 
send  you 

this  outfit  with  terms  to  agents.  Money  refunded  if  not 
pleased.  Bloomfield  Mffe.  €0.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


HOW  TO  DRAIN  LAND  PROFITABLY. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  Is  ex¬ 
plained  In  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  l8jsent/r<«  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmar  at  Wholccale 
Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPIIINO  FENCE  CO. 

Box  21.  Winchester,  Indiana,  0.8.1. 


MACHINE  $10 

Writ©  s.t  once  for  Catalog 

THE  BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 

Norwalk.  Olaio . 


Wr 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO..  Box  67,  Leesburg.  O. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1899. 


To 

January, 

1901, 

for 

$1.00. 


New  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
now  get  the  paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January  1, 
1901.  If  you  will  send  us  a  club  ot 
four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal, 
with  $4,  we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  one  year  free.  Take  a 
few  copies  with  you  to  the  polls  election  day,  and  get 
up  a  club.  If  you  want  more  samples,  drop  us  a  postal 
card. 


We  spoke  last  week  of  the  certain  rise  in  the  price 
of  farm  implements.  This  will  be  due  entirely  to  the 
increased  cost  of  iron  and  steel.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  increase  must  come  just  at  this  time.  The 
manufacturers  are  not  responsible  for  it,  and  they 
regret  the  necessity  which  compels  it.  Are  farmers 
in  a  condition  to  pay  the  increased  prices?  Have 
crops,  and  the  incomes  from  them,  during  the  past 
year,  been  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  such  an  in¬ 
crease?  In  some  sections  possibly  they  have,  but  not 
in  all,  by  arity  means.  We  are  making  an  investigation 
to  learn  how  farmers  feel  about  this  matter.  It  is 
going  to  make  interesting  reading. 


It  'is  announced  that  the  deficit  in  the  postal  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  past  fiscal  year  only  amounts  to  $6,610,- 
776,  being  the  smallest  since  1892.  Before  offering 
himself  congratulations,  however,  Uncle  Sam  might 
look  towards  some  of  those  unenterprising  countries 
of  the  Old  World  which  make  their  postal  service  pay, 
in  spite  of  an  extensive  parcels  post,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  a  telegraph  system,  cheap  and  efficient, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  same  department.  Let 
Uncle  Sam  kick  the  express  company  lobbyists  out 
of  Congress  and  give  the  people  the  postal  rates  they 
demand.  Is  this  country  run  to  please  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies?  It  looks  so  at  times. 

* 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Abbott,  of  West  Branch,  Mich.,  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Ogemaw  County,  in 
that  State,  in  the  last  general  election.  She  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  office  in  due  time,  and  has  since  been 
attending  to  her  duties  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
her  constituents.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
however,  took  exception  to  the  idea  of  a  woman  hold¬ 
ing  a  legal  office,  and  began  proceedings  before  the 
Supreme  Court  to  have  her  ousted.  He  has  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  decision  to  that  effect.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  low-water  mark  of  judicial  imbecility, 
though  one  justice  had  the  manliness  to  dissent  from 
this  absurd  opinion  in  a  vigorous  manner.  He  cited 
many  cases  where  women  are  holding  pension  offices, 
and  are  county  superintendents  of  schools.  The  State 
confers  on  them  the  right  to  practice  law.  If  the 
people  see  fit,  by  electing  her  to  an  office,  the  duties 
of  which  pertain  to  the  practice  of  law,  the  courts 
should  recognize  her.  The  other  four  justices  sus¬ 
tained  the  Attorney-General’s  contention,  that  in  the 
absence  of  an  express  provision  by  statute  empower¬ 
ing  women  to  fill  elective  offices,  she  was  debarred, 
not  being  a  qualified  elector.  It  is  astonishing  what 
hair-splitting  and  strained  constructions  courts  of 
last  resort  can  elaborate  on  constitutional  grounds, 
when  the  subject  interested  does  not  personify  a  big 
lot  of  capital.  It  does  not  require  much  of  a  prophet 
to  forecast  the  result  when  “vested  interests”  demand 
a  liberal  construction  of  either  the  Constitution  or  of 
legislative  enactments.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole 
sex  question  of  employment,  either  in  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  capacity,  should  be  one  of  personal  efficiency 
alone.  The  truly  congenial  sphere  of  woman  will 
doubtless  remain  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  in  the 


domestic  circle,  and  nowhere  does  she  so  well  fulfill 
her  destiny  as  when  presiding  over  a  happy  rural 
home,  but  of  late  competent  women  have  made  great 
inroads  into  employments  heretofore  exclusively  ap¬ 
propriated  by  man.  No  fault  should  be  found  with 
this,  as  the  public  is  certain  to  be  the  gainer  in  the 
end,  if  every  individual  can  find  the  work  that  is  nat¬ 
urally  most  congenial.  The  greatest  cooks  and  femi¬ 
nine  dressmakers  the  world  has  ever  seen  have  been 
men,  because  nature  and  training  have  united  in  fit¬ 
ting  them  for  these  occupations.  We  have  female  law¬ 
yers,  doctors,  preachers,  etc.,  in  abundance,  many 
showing  the  highest  ability  in  their  various  callings, 
and  there  is  no  reason  in  common  sense  why  they 
should  not  act  as  prosecuting  attorneys,  or  in  any  other 
official  capacity,  if  they  have  the  ability  to  command 
the  suffrage  of  their  electors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Michigan  Legislature  will  pass  an  enabling  act 
that  will  restore  this  office  to  Mrs.  Abbott,  and  relieve 
the  mossback  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  from  sit¬ 
ting  in  judgment  on  similar  cases. 

* 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  decay  of  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  business,  and  the  social  disadvantage  of  the 
farmer,  is  the  fact  that  many  country  people  have  lost 
their  respect  and  love  for  Nature.  How  this  love  was 
lost  is  another  story,  but  it  is  true  that  in  many  farm 
homes  the  desire  to  make  extra  money  on  the  farm 
has  nearly  killed  the  true  home  feeling  that  was  the 
power  and  strength  of  the  old-time  household.  One 
friend  puts  it  in  this  way: 

If  we  could  increase  the  love  for  the  farm  as  a  home  we 
would  find  it  more  profitable.  This  is  not  a  mere  idle 
fancy.  I  know  personally  of  at  least  a  dozen  instances 
where  an  unloved  farm  was  unprofitable — but  became 
profitable  as  the  owner  came  to  love  it  and  think  of  it 
as  something  more  than  a  mere  source  of  income. 

We  think  that  most  thoughtful  people  will  agree 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  that  statement.  A  man’s 
treasure  is  like  a  magnet  which  is  sure  to  attract  his 
heart.  We  all  understand  how  love  and  ambition  will 
glorify  labor  and  bring  contentment  from  the  meanest 
toil  and  true  profit  from  the  hardest  chance.  We  need 
more  of  the  teaching  and  more  of  the  inspiration  that 
will  help  farmers  to  realize  that  the  farm  is  the  best 
place  for  a  home,  and  that  a  true  home  should  be  the 
highest  ideal  of  a  human  life. 

* 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it!  The  people  are  coming 
to  understand  the  danger  from  consumption.  The 
man  who  doesn’t  understand  all  about  bacilli  and 
their  business-like  breeding  in  these  days  of  scientific 
enlightenment,  is  to  be  pitied.  As  an  illustration  of 
a  way  of  putting  scientific  terms  so  that  all  may  un¬ 
derstand,  we  make  this  extract  from  an  address  of  Dr. 
P.  J.  Meyer,  of  Louisiana: 

Never  let  strangers  kiss  your  children,  unless  it  happens 
to  be  your  prospective  son-in-law,  in  which  event  lead  him 
gently  by  the  ear  to  the  back  gallery  and  give  him  a 
sanitary  talk,  and  insist  that  if  his  osculatory  idiosyn- 
cracy  should  overpower  his  sanitary  resolution  that  the 
giddy  oblation  be  laid  upon  the  cheek  or  forehead  or  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  for  remember  that  the  sputum  is 
the  principal  vehicle  of  transmission  of  the  bacillus  tuber¬ 
culosis,  the  diphtheria  bacillus  and  many  other  disease 
germs. 

Many  of  us  regard  the  prospective  son-in-law  as  a 
robber.  Private  inclination  would  tempt  us  to  use  a 
point  no  smaller  than  a  heavy  boot  for  injecting  such 
advice.  While  the  daughters  are  under  control,  and  so 
long  as  strangers  care  to  kiss  the  boys,  this  off-hand 
advice  is  good  and  should  be  enforced.  This  little 
quotation  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  in  an  apt 
use  of  words.  A  farmer  would  go  to  sleep  over  a  dry 
discussion  of  tuberculosis,  but  lie  takes  in  every  word 
of  such  an  illustration  as  the  above. 

* 

Among  possible  importations  from  Porto  Rico  is 
fertilizer.  There  are  large  deposits  of  so-called  guano, 
which  have  been  worked  for  years  by  the  natives,  and 
by  the  Indians  before  them.  There  are  said  to  be  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  Indians  used  this  material  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  many  centuries  ago.  Shrewd  Yankees  are  run¬ 
ning  over  Porto  Rico  hunting  for  material  to  sell 
their  friends  at  home.  They  have  hit  upon  this  guano, 
and  have  even  had  it  analyzed.  Samples  show  about 
17  per  cent  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  nearly  2 y2  per  cent  of 
potash.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  fertilizer  ever  would 
pay  the  cost  of  bringing  to  this  country.  We  have  all 
the  phosphoric  acid  that  will  be  needed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  years  to  come.  Potash  in  the  form  of  German 
salts  is  more  available  and  easier  to  handle  than  in 
any  material  containing  only  two  per  cent.  There  is 
not  enough  nitrogen  in  this  guano  to  pay  to  bring 
here.  Possibly  we  shall  hear  before  long  of  some 
company  formed  to  sell  this  wonderful  Porto  Rican 
guano.  We  warn  our  readers  beforehand  that  it  will 
probably  not  pay  to  touch  it.  This  country  chiefly 
requires  to  import  potash  and  nitrogen.  The  potash 
we  are  obliged  to  buy  abroad.  We  do  not  begin  to 


utilize  our  possibilities  for  obtaining  organic  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air  by  means  of  clover  and  cow  peas,  but 
there  will  always  be  a  need  of  the  soluble  nitrates, 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  depend  on  nitrate  of  soda 
from  South  America  to  cover  this  need. 

* 

Here  is  a  man  with  only  one  leg.  There  is  another 
with  but  one  hand.  They  do  not  sit  down  and  be¬ 
moan  their  fate,  and  admit  that  only  half  of  life’s 
possibilities  are  before  them.  Not  a  bit  of  it— they 
work  on  uncomplainingly,  do  their  best— and  succeed. 
This  man  is  blind — that  man  is  deaf,  the  other  has 
faced  disease  all  his  life,  and  still  another  has  lost 
his  dearest  friend.  They  do  not  complain  and  despair. 
They  bravely  take  up  their  crosses  and  do  their  best, 
and  we  are  astonished  to  see  how  much  they  do— 
these  men  who  are  forced  to  drag  some  lame  and 
halting  faculty  behind  them.  One  would  think  that 
these  brave  lives  would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  faces  of  the  sound  and  strong  faint-hearts,  to 
whom  a  Potato  bug  or  a  weed  become  a  lion  in  the 
way. 

* 

During  the  second  administration  of  President 
Cleveland  a  large  area  of  land  was  set  apart  for  forest 
reservations.  On  some  of  this  land  there  were  set¬ 
tlers,  and  the  Government  issued  to  them,  in  lieu  of 
the  lands  taken  away,  what  is  known  as  forestry 
scrip.  This  forestry  scrip  permitted  them  to  take  up 
Government  land,  either  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  any- 
w'heie  in  the  United  States.  Now  it  is  discovered 
that  a  clique  of  timber  dealers  have  secured  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  scrip,  paying  for  it  only  $2  to  $4  an  acre, 
and  with  it  they  are  taking  up  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  timber  lands  in  the  unsurveyed  portions  of 
northern  Minnesota.  This  scheme  is  perfectly  legal, 
for  the  men  to  whom  the  scrip  is  issued  have  the 
right  to  sell  it  as  they  please,  but  the  result  is  that 
these  timber  men  are  getting,  for  a  ridiculously  low 
pi  ice,  lands  that  will  soon  be  worth  several  hundred 
times  what  they  are  now  paying  for  them.  When 
the  territory  is  surveyed,  and  thrown  open  to  settle¬ 
ment,  lit  is  likely  that  there  will  be  very  little  de¬ 
sirable  land  left.  It  is  said  that  Congress  will  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  at  its  next  session,  for  some  alteration  in 
the  status  of  forestry  scrip,  but  this  is  only  another 

case  of  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  is 
stolen. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Here’s  the  invention  of  a  thinking-  man- 
A  farmer  used  to  drudgery  and  toil, 

Who  oft  had  seen  the  failure  of  his  plan 
When  drought  dried  up  the  crops  within  his  soil 
Too  poor  to  irrigate— too  game  to  quit 
And  own  defeat,  he  lay  awake  at  night, 

Through  weary  hours  his  sturdy  brows  he  knit, 

Until  he  heeled  the  stocking  of  his  plight. 

Between  the  hills  of  ’taters  with  care 

He  dropped  some  onion  seed — they  sprouted  well- 
He  then  brought  out  the  easy  rocking-chair. 

And,  quicker  than  it  takes  for  me  to  tell. 

Induced  his  wife's  fond  mother  to  sit  down 
Within  the  chair— the  lady  had  her  woe, 

And  ready  tears  which  frequently  would  drown 
Domestic  joys— no  need  for  me  to  show 
How  at  the  onion’s  breath  the  lady  wept 
Most  useful  tears— nor  did  the  fountain  stop. 

Till  like  an  irrigating  flood  it  crept 
Along  the  rows  and  saved  the  ’tater  crop. 

Sit  rust  fruits— patches. 

Retail  beef  prices  show  a  decline. 

What  is  the  true  story  about  Campbell's  Early  grape? 

To  eat  one  Grimes  Golden  apple  is  to  long  for  a  barrel. 

Are  women  more  likely  to  “beg  the  question”  than  men’ 

Mr.  Hog  delivers  an  in  sti  toot  lecture  on  feeding  every 
time  he  squeals. 

Lots  of  household  ideals  are  fathered  by  Mother  and 
smothered  by  Father. 

A  vet  tells  us  that  he  has  found  a  bad  case  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  a  Colorado  steer. 

Ihe  chances  are  that  you  throw  more  bouquets  to  your¬ 
self  than  you  do  to  your  wife. 

“I  WOULD  like  to  be  long  on  ‘shorts’  just  once,”  said  the 
cow,  as  she  gazed  at  the  feed  bin. 

Come  now,  wise  men,  be  a  little  wiser,  so  as  to  hit  the 
understanding  of  those  not  so  wise. 

“We  are  in  the  throes  of  a  political  campaign!”  Many 
candidates  will  call  it  a  throw  down. 

One  chord  of  sympathy  well  stirred  beneath  your  vest, 
is  worth  a  cord  of  wishes  unexpressed. 

“The  King  can  do  no  wrong!”  That’s  right,  if  he  is 
where  he  belongs— kicked  off  his  throne. 

Many  a  tired-out  farmer’s  wife  would  like  a  sweep 
horse  power  applicable  to  the  parlor  carpet. 

The  American  mule  now  has  a  chance  to  gain  a  mili¬ 
tary  record  in  South  Africa.  They  do  not  volunteer! 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  finds  that  Spring-wheat  bran 
is  about  one  per  cent  higher  in  protein  than  Winter- 
wheat  bran. 

If  you  would  be  long  in  the  friendship  and  loves  that 
make  a  man  glad  that  he  lives,  avoid  being  careless  in 
praise  or  in  blame  and  be  short  in  your  long  adjectives. 

Some  "Observers  complain  that  the  galls  do  not  appear 
on  the  roots  of  cow  peas  and  clover.  The  roots  of  the 
average  politician’s  tongue  are  not  troubled  that  way. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  yellow-fever  epidemic  at  Key  West, 
Fla.,  is  now  practically  over;  there  are  few  new  cases. 
.  .  The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has  decided  to  oust 
Mrs.  Merrie  H.  Abbott,  who  was  elected  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  of  Ogemaw  County.  It  is  held  that,  under  the 
present  statutes,  a  woman  cannot  hold  elective  office  in 
Michigan.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  decides  that 
the  American  Glucose  Company  (the  glucose  trust)  is  an 
illegal  combination,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  trust  were 
guilty  of  conspiracy  in  their  attempt  to  limit  production 
and  fix  prices.  .  .  At  Laporte,  Ind.,  three  women,  known 
as  faith-cure  healers,  were  indicted  for  causing  the  death 
of  a  sick  child,  who  was  treated  by  prayer,  medical  care 
being  denied.  .  .  An  explosion  in  a  workman’s  shanty 
at  a  stone  crushing  establishment  at  Rockland  Lake,  N. 
Y.,  October  20,  killed  six  men,  and  injured  two  others. 
The  cause  is  unknown.  .  .  The  annual  report  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Engineers  estimates  that  over  $100,000,000 
will  be  needed  for  coast  defenses,  rivers  and  harbors.  .  . 
Seven  men  were  swept  off  the  structure  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Elevated  Railroad  October  21,  one  being  killed  and 
six  badly  injured.  A  woman  who  saw  the  accident  died 
from  the  shock.  There  had  been  a  stoppage  of  trains, 
and  passengers  were  walking  on  the  narrow  footpath  by 
the  track.  A  boy,  who  tried  to  enter  a  moving  car,  swung 
against  a  group  of  these  people,  knocking  them  into  the 
street.  .  .  A  fire  in  the  business  section  of  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  October  22,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $300,000.  .  .  A  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  at  South  Chicago,  Ill.,  October  22,  injured  12 
persons  and  caused  a  loss  of  $120,000.  .  .  Yellow  fever 
continues  at  Miami,  Fla.,  and  the  health  officials  recom¬ 
mend  the  depopulation  of  that  town.  .  .  October  23,  it 
was  reported  that  a  blizzard  had  been  raging  in  Teton 
County,  Mont.,  for  a  week.  At  Choteau,  the  drifts  were 
10  to  12  feet  deep,  and  the  snow  was  three  feet  on  the 
level.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  severest  October  storm  for 
20  years.  The  bodies  of  eight  sheep  herders  have  already 
been  found,  and  15  others  are  missing.  .  .  Advices  from 
Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  state  that  a  severe  epidemic  of  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  exists  there.  .  .  A  child  died  recently  at 
Brewsters,  N.  Y.,  from  lockjaw  following  vaccination. 
.  .  New  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  appeared  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  .  .  Trouble  has  developed  on  the  Mexican  border, 
between  Arizona  cowboys  and  Mexican  officials.  Troops 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble  to  restore  order. 
.  .  Furniture  manufacturers  have  united  to  increase 
prices  10  per  cent.  .  .  The  deficiency  in  postal  revenue 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $6,610,770,  the  smallest  since 
1892.  .  .  October  30,  20  miners,  out  of  442  indicted  for  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  United  States  mails,  were  put  on  trial 
at  Moscow,  Idaho.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  Wardner 
strikes.  ,  ,  Guatemala  has  consented  to  arbitrate  the 
claim  for  $125,000  brought  against  that  country  by  Mr. 
May,  of  Tennessee.  .  .  The  City  Hospital  at  Findlay,  O., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  October  23.  By  heroic  work  the 
patients  were  removed,  but  seven  may  die  from  shock; 
property  loss,  $50,000.  .  .  A  dynamite  explosion  at  Nor¬ 
ristown,  Pa.,  October  24,  wrecked  surrounding  houses;  600 
pounds  of  the  explosive  went  off  without  warning.  .  . 
Forest  fires  are  causing  serious  apprehension  in  many 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  prevailing  drought. 
In  the  Allegheny  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  hundreds  of 
acres  of  valuable  timber  have  been  destroyed,  and  con¬ 
stant  fighting  is  required  to  keep  the  fires  from  buildings. 
At  Olyphant,  electric  light  plants  and  collieries  have  shut 
down  for  lack  of  water. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  universities  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa  made  extensive  exhibits  at  the  Decatur,  Ill.,  corn 
carnival.  .  .  A  big  Chicago  company  is  credited  with 
forming  a  corner  in  flax  seed.  .  .  A  sugar-beet  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  October  17.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Secretary  Wilson,  E.  H.  Dyer,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.;  H.  T.  Oxnard,  New  York;  T.  R.  Cutler,  Utah, 
and  others.  .  .  A  National  exhibit  of  purebred  Here- 
fords  was  held  at  the  Kansas  City  stockyards  during  the 
week  beginning  October  22.  There  were  over  300  entries, 
stock  coming  from  as  far  east  as  Virginia,  and  as  far 
west  as  Nevada.  .  .  October  17,  a  sale  of  Short-horn 
cattle  was  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  the  herds  of 
H.  C.  and  J.  C.  Duncan,  of  Osborne,  Mo.,  and  George 
Bothwell,  of  Nettleton,  Mo.  Forty-one  animals  were  sold 
for  $8,910,  an  average  of  $217.  The  highest  price,  $722,  was 
paid  by  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Allerton,  Iowa,  for  the  four-year- 
old  cow,  Herman’s  Athena.  W.  E.  Robinson,  of  Fair- 
port,  Mo.,  paid  $475  for  the  young  bull,  Violet’s  Galahad. 
Both  are  Scotch-bred  animals.  .  .  The  breaking  of  a  dam 
near  Milaca,  Minn.,  caused  damage  of  more  than  $100,000 
to  farm  property.  .  .  At  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  exposi¬ 
tion,  Nez  Perce  County,  Idaho,  was  awarded  a  silver  cup 
valued  at  $150  for  the  best  general  display  of  fruit,  grain, 
vegetables  and  grasses.  .  ■  Suit  was  recently  brought 
against  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  in  North  Dakota, 
for  shipping  a  load  of  sheep  from  Culbertson,  Mont.,  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  without  sufficient  food  or  water.  The 
defendants  were  fined  $100  and  $500  costs.  .  .  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Citrus  Growers’  Tariff  Committee  has  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  on  all  the  Citrus  growers  and  associa¬ 
tion  of  southern  California  to  contribute  one-fifth  of  a 
cent  a  box  on  their  crop  of  the  coming  season,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  fund  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against 
the  ratification  of  the  Jamaica  treaty.  .  .  The  revolution  in 
Venezuela  has  caused  a  shortage  in  food,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  country  has  suspended,  temporarily,  the 
duty  on  corn.  Large  shipments  are  being  made  from 
this  country.  .  .  A  fire  in  the  breeding  stables  of  Gideon 
&  Daly,  near  Holmdel,  N.  J.,  October  24,  destroyed  a 
number  of  Thoroughbred  horses,  valued  at  $50,000.  .  .  A 
dairymen’s  convention  will  be  held  at  North  Yakima, 
Wash.,  December  28-30.  .  .  The  Fall  army  worm  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  devastating  Fall  wheat  in  Kansas.  .  .  The 
fifth  annual  horse  show  was  opened  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
October  23,  with  nearly  500  entries. 

PHILIPPINES.— Gen.  Pio  del  Pilar,  an  insurgent  com¬ 
mander,  has  offered  to  sell  Aguinaldo  to  Gen.  Otis  for 
$500,000.  .  .  The  insurgents  were  repulsed  at  San  Isidre 
October  20.  .  .  October  23,  the  rebels  were  routed  near 
Calamba;  our  loss  was  one  killed  and  four  injured.  .  . 
The  transport  Grant  sailed  for  Manila  with  troops  Octo¬ 
ber  25. 


CUBA.— A  tornado  and  cloudburst  struck  Sagua  la 
Grande  October  20.  The  American  hospital  was  wrecked, 
four  patients  being  killed;  in  the  city  six  persons  were 
killed  and  19  injured.  Crops  were  damaged  severely. 

GUAM.— Capt.  Leary,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Guam,  has  sent  an  urgent  request  for  reenforcements, 
and  a  battalion  of  marines  is  to  be  sent  to  him.  This  is 
the  island  of  the  Ladrone  group  which  was  captured  by 
the  Charleston  without  a  blow,  last  year.  The  natives 
appeared  to  be  peaceable,  and  welcomed  the  Americans, 
but  they  are  now  disposed  to  be  hostile. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Bubonic  plague  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  Santos,  Brazil.  .  .  At  the  opening  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament  October  17,  the  Queen  called  out  all  the 
military  reserves.  A  grant  of  $50,000,000  is  asked  for  war 
expenses.  The  African  natives  are  vex-y  restless,  Basutos 
and  Swazis  threatening  to  rise  against  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State.  The  Boers  appear  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  severe  losses  at  Mafeking.  The  first  official  news 
of  battle  came  from  Glencoe,  Natal,  where  the  Boers 
were  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  October  20.  The  British 
loss  was  40  killed  and  170  wounded;  Boer  loss  unknown. 
On  the  British  side  one  general,  two  colonels,  three  cap¬ 
tains  and  five  lieutenants  were  killed,  and  21  officers 
wounded.  Another  Boer  defeat  was  sustained  at 
Elandslaagte  October  21.  So  far  at  each  battle  the  Boers 
outnumbered  the  English,  but  were  routed  by  superior 
marksmanship.  .  .  At  Kimberley,  which  is  closely  in¬ 
vested  by  the  Boers,  the  local  tradesmen  entered  into  an 
agreement  that  they  would  not  raise  the  prices  of  food. 
.  .  A  second  battle  at  Glencoe  October  23  was  a  Boer 
defeat.  _ _ _ 

“ BRITON  AND  BOER." 

A  St  at  ament  of  England's  Side. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  freely  on  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  war  and  the  causes  that  led  to  it.  An  American 
would  naturally  sympathize  with  the  “under  dog”  in  a 
struggle  to  maintain  a  republican  form  of  government. 
There  is,  however,  another  side;  and  we  are  very  willing 
to  present  it.  An  old  and  valued  friend  in  Canada  sends 
the  following  courteous  statement,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  British  side  of  the  case: 

IS  IT  A  REPUBLIC?— I  see  De  Witt  Talmage 
speaks  of  the  Transvaal  as  a  republic.  If  so,  it  is  of 
an  anomalous  variety,  a  republic  in  the  government 
of  which  the  citizens  paying  most  of  the  taxes 
(nine-tenths,  it  is  said)  are  not  represented;  a  re¬ 
public  in  which  the  governing  power  is  vested  in  the 
minority;  a  republic  in  which  the  language  of  the 
majority  may  not  be  used  in  addressing  the  legisla¬ 
ture  or  the  courts  of  law;  a  republic  in  which  a  mi¬ 
nority  is  permitted  to  go  armed,  while  the  majority 
is  denied  the  same  privilege;  a  republic  in  which  the 
children  of  the  majority  may  not  be  taught  in  their 
own  language  in  the  public  schools;  a  republic  that 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  to  aban¬ 
don  the  practice  of  slavery,  but  which  has  failed  to 
keep  it;  a  republic  that  agreed  with  Great  Britain 
that  there  should  be  a  reciprocity  and  equality  of 
treatment  of  the  people  of  each  in  the  country  of  the 
other,  an  agreement  that  has  been  strictly  kept  by 
Great  Britain,  the  Dutch  of  Cape  Colony  standing  on 
an  equal  footing  with  residents  of  British  origin. 

WHAT  CONQUEST  MEANS.— The  effect  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Transvaal  will  simply  be  to  place  the 
Dutch  of  that  country  on  the  same  level  of  treatment 
as  that  enjoyed  by  the  English  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
mines  are  private  property,  owned  by  Germans, 
French,  Americans,  Russians,  as  well  as  by  English 
capitalists,  who  bought  and  have  worked  them.  Brit¬ 
ish  conquest  will  make  no  change  in  this  respect.  It 
will,  however,  put  a  stop  to  the  dishonest  methods  of 
levying  taxation,  such  as  the  dynamite  monopoly  and 
the  liquor  monopoly,  which  in  effect  have  amounted 
to  a  partial  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Out- 
landers.  In  reviewing  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
it  must  steadily  be  kept  in  mind  that  over  all  hangs 
the  Black  Terror.  The  whites  of  all  races  constitute 
but  a  small  minority.  England  for  very  safety  must 
maintain  her  prestige. 

WHAT  ENGLAND  DOES.— England  is  accused  of 
being  a  land-grabber,  and  on  the  face  of  it  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  plenty  of  ground  upon  which  to  support 
the  accusation,  and  yet,  I  think,  it  would  puzzle  her 
accusers  to  prove  that  the  exploitation  of  her  energies 
on  this  line  has  proved  otherwise  than  beneficent  to 
the  occupants  of  the  lands  that  she  has  brought  un¬ 
der  her  sway.  Take,  if  you  will,  French  Canada,  and 
compare  the  condition  with  Canada  under  French 
rule  as  it  was,  and  probably  would  be  now,  if  such  a 
bond  existed;  take  Egypt  or  take  India.  England  is 
not  perfection,  certainly  not,  but  the  world  has  never 
known  anything  to  compare  with  the  confederation 
of  free  nations  that  have  grown  up  under  her  mother¬ 
hood.  England  stands  for  freedom,  civilization,  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  religious  toleration,  human 
progress  with,  I  willingly  admit,  such  an  admixture 
of  selfishness  as  of  necessity  pertains  to  all  that  is 
merely  human.  Sometimes  I  think  that  your  people 
rather  magnify  her  defects,  and  fail  generously  to 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  her  for  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  they  inherited  from  her  loins,  qualities  by 
the  exercise  of  which  their  present  high  standing 
among  the  nations  has  been  mainly  secured. 


ANOTHER  VIEW. — Just  imagine  what  would  be 
the  result  to  South  Africa  if  the  English  were  driven 
out.  It  has  not  so  chanced,  I  fancy,  that  you  have 
made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  Boers  and  their 
doings  in  South  Africa,  their  manner  of  living,  their 
ideas  of  justice,  and  its  practical  administration  un¬ 
der  the  law  where  the  native  black  or  the  foreigner 
is  concerned,  tneir  treatment  of  the  missionaries  (see 
Livingstone’s  account  of  the  way  they  served  him  out). 
Sympathy  wiu  naturally  go  out  to  the  weaker  party; 
no  fault  should  be  found  with  that.  But  England’s 
action  in  this  instance  has  been  stimulated  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  rectify  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  weaker 
party.  There  is,  moreover,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to 
justify  the  suspicion  that  the  Boers  have  been  cher¬ 
ishing  the  hope,  if  not  the  expectation,  that  they 
might,  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the 
European  Powers  (jealous  of  and  hostile  to  Great 
Britain),  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  so  drive 
the  British  out  of  South  Africa.  England,  indeed,  by 
the  extent  of  her  preparations,  would  seem  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  make  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  her  fighting  capacity  and  her  willingness  to 
use  it,  as  would  deter  certain  of  her  European  ene¬ 
mies,  who  have  been  itching  for  an  opportunity  to 
attack  her  when  at  a  disadvantage,  from  making  the 
attempt.  It  cannot  be  believed  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  moved  by  a  sincere  regard  for  repub¬ 
lican  institutions  when  he  sent  his  officious  message 
of  sympathy  to  President  Kruger.  The  government 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  government  of  the  people,  and  is 
in  its  essence,  if  not  in  its  form,  more  truly  repub¬ 
lican  than  is  the  oligarchy  of  the  Transvaal,  mis¬ 
named  republican. 


BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

The  letter  from  C.  E.  Chapman,  on  page  741,  calls 
to  mind  some  observations  about  the  cattle  show  ring 
at  fairs,  which  are  rather  more  pleasant  to  think 
upon  than  those  which  he  relates.  Because  they  are 
of  a  brighter  hue,  I  am  led  to  relate  some  of  them,  to 
show  that  things  are  not  in  so  bad  a  way  as  this  cor¬ 
respondent  has  led  us  to  believe.  The  interest  in  cat¬ 
tle  exhibits  at  our  county  fairs  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  in  right  channels.  In  one  county,  where,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  comparatively  few  cattle  were  shown, 
there  were  180  in  the  ring  at  the  last  fair.  Sixty-five 
were  purebred,  and  the  remainder  grades,  with  no 
premiums  for  grade  bulls.  The  interest  on  the  part  of 
spectators  was  almost  as  great  as  of  the  exhibitors, 
as  was  shown  by  such  a  crowd  being  present  that 
the  judge  had  much  difficulty  in  seeing  the  animals 
properly.  The  questions  asked  of  the  judge  showed 
that  the  people  were  there  to  learn.  Here  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  from  a  spectator:  “I  have  been  thinking  of  buying 
one  of  those  heifers,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
how  good  a  cow  you  think  she  will  make.” 

At  another  fair  an  exhibitor  was  showing  two  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  the  only  entries  in  their  class.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  he  would  receive  both  first  and  second 
premiums,  anyway,  he  made  a  special  request  of  the 
judge  to  name  which  one  should  take  first  place.  At 
previous  fairs,  under  similar  conditions,  he  had  made 
the  same  request,  and  now  had  the  opinion  of  four 
judges,  three  of  whom  had  favored  one  animal,  and 
one  the  other.  He  will  watch  the  development  of 
those  heifers  with  much  interest  to  see  if  the  majority 
were  correct  in  their  judgment. 

Another  exhibitor  said:  “This  is  my  first  season  at 
the  fairs.  I  have  now  attended  two,  and  have  taken 
a  few  prizes.  I  did  not  expect  to  take  many;  I  came 
to  learn.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the 
judges,  and  have  learned  a  great  deal.  I  see  how 
my  cattle  may  be  improved,  and  I  shall  try  to  put 
them  into  a  condition  to  win  more  prizes  another 
year.”  These  few  illustrations  may  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  some  people  are  learning  something  at  the 
fairs;  that  good  work  is  being  done  in  some  places, 
and  that  a  wholesome  interest  is  found  in  the  minds 
of  exhibitors  and  spectators.  I  mention  cattle  only, 
because  they  have  been  my  especial  study  when  at 
the  fairs,  but  I  know  no  reason  why  equally  hopeful 
signs  may  not  be  found  among  other  classes  of  ex¬ 
hibits.  LEROY  ANDERSON. 


The  Farmer’s  Guide  says  that  the  largest  pumping 
establishment  in  the  world  is  near  Gueydon,  in  south¬ 
western  Louisiana.  Its  capacity  is  285,000  gallons  a 
minute,  and  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  30,000  acres  of  rice 
fields.  This  land,  which  would  produce  only  30  bushels 
of  corn  or  half  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  yields  $40  in  rice 
by  irrigation. 

In  regard  to  the  flavor  of  the  muskmelon  which  ran 
into  a  bed  of  peppermint,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
what  such  does  occur  at  times,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  this  took  place  after  the  melon 
was  picked.  As  to  the  gourd  vine  running  around  a 
peach  tree  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  such  a  flavor 
would  be  imparted.  l.  h.  pammel. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  gettin’  what  other 
folks  can’t  get. 

An’  when  it  comes  to  doin’  what  other 
folks  ain’t  let, 

An’  takin’  turns  the  longest,  by  rubbin’ 
of  your  eyes, 

An’  scoopin’  all  the  pennies  an’  all  the 
saucer  pies, 

An’  seeln’  some  one  bigger  get  licked  for 
what  you’ve  did— 

A  feller  can’t  help  wishin’  he  was  the 
littlest  kid! 

But  when  you  think  of  taggin’  an’  findin’ 
folks  has  run, 

An’  bein’  told  It’s  bedtime,  no  matter 
what’s  the  fun, 

An’  takin’  mumps  an’  measles,  an’  wearin’ 
girl’s  clothes. 

An’  never  goin’  nowhere  excep’  when 
mother  goes, 

An’  learnin’  all  the  lessons  of  what  us  boys 
Is  rid — 

Then’s  when  a  chap’s  willin’  he  ain’t  the 
littlest.  kid! 

—Catharine  Young  Glen,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

* 

A  western  paper  tells  of  a  Kansas 
woman  who  has  managed  a  450-acre 
farm  for  10  years,  and  saved  $20,000  in 
that  time.  It  is  remarked,  sarcastic¬ 
ally,  that  this  shows  what  a  woman  may 
accomplish  if  she  isn’t  bothered  with  a 
husband. 

* 

The  Medical  Record  recently  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  vitiated  air  in  the 
school,  as  a  means  of  producing  nervous 
collapse  and  “brain  fag”  in  children. 
Abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
pointed  out  as  an  actual  necessity  for 
all  children.  Says  this  authority: 

Of  all  barbarous  practices,  that  of  allow¬ 
ing  20  minutes  for  a  cold  lunch,  and  then 
detaining  a  young  child  after  hours  in  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  because  indigestion 
and  beginning  dyspepsia  have  produced 
irritability  and  inattention,  is  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  nervous  weariness,  which 
sooner  or  later  leads  to  the  physical  wreck. 
* 

A  friend  asks  whether  it  is  possible 
to  make  gluten  wafers  at  home,  as  they 
seem  quite  an  expense  when  constantly 
bought  for  one  who  is  not  allowed  to 
eat  much  ordinary  bread.  These  wafers 
may  be  made  very  nicely  at  home.  Mix 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt  with  one- 
half  cupful  of  sweet  cream,  and  stir  in 
enough  gluten  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Knead  until  smooth,  and  then  cut  in 
small  rounds  or  squares  and  bake  on  an 
ungreased  tin  until  a  delicate  brown. 
They  are  very  nice,  and  especially  good 
for  invalids. 

* 

A  modern  department  store  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  never-failing  interest  to  woman¬ 
kind.  It  represents  a  city  in  itself,  and 
every  season  shows  some  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  interest  or  convenience.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Dewey  celebration,  New  York’s 
big  stores  formed  a  rallying-ground  for 
all  the  visitors,  and  the  crush  and  jam 
within  them  was  amazing.  New  York 
and  Chicago,  while  noted  for  their  great 
stores,  which  rival  Whiteley’s  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  Bon  Marche  in  Paris,  are 
not  the  only  possessors  of  these  uni¬ 
versal  providers.  Boggs  &  Buhl,  of  Al¬ 
legheny,  Pa.,  who  are  specialists  in  the 
mail  trade,  have  a  store  which  includes 
five  acres  of  floor  space,  cared  for  by 
1,000  employees.  Nineteen  delivery 
wagons  are  required  for  the  daily  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  to  city  purchasers 
alone.  The  store  has  its  own  steam¬ 
heating  plant  and  engine  room;  two  150- 
horse-power  engines  generate  power  for 
1,000  16-candle-power  electric  lights, 
and  over  200  arc  lights.  A  75-horse 
power  engine  furnishes  power  for  five 
miles  of  pneumatic  cash  system,  and 
two  large  compound  pumps  run  the 
half-dozen  elevators.  The  establish¬ 
ment  is,  also,  provided  with  its  own  fire 
apparatus.  Among  its  appointments  for 
comfort  and  interest  are  a  ladies’  hand¬ 


somely  arranged  parlor,  and  a  luxurious 
Oriental  room.  One  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages  in  ordering  goods  by  mail,  af¬ 
ter  a  careful  study  of  a  catalogue,  is 
the  convenience  of  the  readymade  gar¬ 
ments.  If  careful  measurements  are 
taken,  there  is  no  trouble  in  fitting,  un¬ 
less  the  figure  is  abnormal.  For  order¬ 
ing  suits  the  following  measurements 
are  required:  Front — Around  the  neck. 
Neck  to  waist.  Bust,  to  be  taken  all 
around  under  the  arms.  Length  of 
sleeve  inside.  Length  of  shoulder. 
Shoulder  to  elbow.  Elbow  to  wrist. 
Size  of  waist  all  around.  Back — Length 
of  back.  Across  the  back.  Under  the 
arms.  Skirt — Length  in  front  from 
waist.  Length  on  back  from  waist. 
Length  on  side  from  waist. 

* 

Among  millinery  fabrics  this  Fall 
great  use  is  made  of  rich  materials  in 
the  way  of  satin  and  velvet.  Miroir  vel¬ 
vet  is  much  used;  this  'is  a  rich  velvet 
which  has  been  run  through  a  steam 
roller,  giving  the  shimmery  effect  of  a 
looking-glass.  It  usually  costs  from  $3 
to  $5  a  yard.  It  differs  from  crushed 
velvet,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  has  the 
crushing  done  in  a  conventional  design. 
Satin  antique  is  a  material  midway  be¬ 
tween  satin  and  miroir  velvet,  often 
made  in  rich  mingled  patterns.  Panne, 
which  is  often  referred  to  as  a  rich  trim¬ 
ming,  is  like  satin  antique,  but  with  a 
slightly  longer  nap.  Uncut  velvet  is  still 
fashionable  in  black  and  white  effects. 
Crushed  plush  is  again  seen.  Velveteen 
has  changed  its  standing,  and  is  now 
seen  in  richly-colored  figures  for  about 
$4  a  yard — quite  a  change  from  the  cot¬ 
tony  velvets  which  were,  at  one  time, 
the  only  wearers  of  this  name. 

* 

One  of  the  favorite,  time-honored 
jokes  of  the  humorists  is  that  concern¬ 
ing  the  young  man  who  has  to  spend  so 
much  money  on  candy  and  soda  water 
during  his  engagement  that  he  is 
obliged  to  live  with  his  wife’s  father 
after  marriage,  instead  of  being  in  a 
position  to  prepare  a  house  of  his  own. 
This  subject  is  now  being  discussed  in  a 
popular  English  periodical,  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  opposite  to  the  joker’s  view.  One 
young  man,  who  appears  to  view  his  en¬ 
gagement  in  a  very  businesslike  man¬ 
ner,  estimates  that  it  saves  him  at  least 
one-fourth  of  his  income  yearly.  He 
says  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  expensive 
to  go  to  places  of  amusement  with  a 
sensible  girl  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  the 
same  places  with  a  party  of  young  men, 
and  apart  from  this  fact,  his  engage¬ 
ment  is  of  great  benefit  morally,  in 
making  his  more  careful  in  selecting  as¬ 
sociates  and  amusements.  While  it  is 
quite  true  that  there  are  silly  girls  who 
encourage  extravagance,  we  think  that 
the  burden  of  testimony  is  on  the  other 
side. 

* 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  every  little 
girl  whose  parents  aspired  to  any  social 
pretensions  at  all,  was  expected  to  play 
the  piano.  Many  were  the  rebellious 
thoughts — many  the  tears— caused  by 
this  form  of  training.  It  did  not  matter 
whether  the  child  possessed  any  musical 
taste  or  ability — whether  she  loved  the 
piano  or  abhorred  it — so  many  hours 
each  day  the  smal.  fingers  must  wander 
up  and  down  the  keyboard,  and  the 
small  figure  sit  up  on  the  stiff  stool,  un¬ 
til  back  and  wrists  and  fingers  joined  in 
a  general  ache  of  protest.  Now  we 
have  changed  our  views;  it  is  no  longer 
considered  that  the  piano  must  form  a 
part  of  one’s  education,  and  the  small 
girl  studies  expression,  physical  culture, 
and  numerous  other  strangely-named 


arts  that  the  old-fashioned  pianist  never 
heard  of.  The  modern  ideas  in  training 
girls  are  certainly  an  improvement; 
each  one  should  have  the  chance  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  line  indicated  by  her  abili¬ 
ties.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  for  a  girl  to 
imagine  that  she  should  not  devote  any 
leisure  to  music,  because  she  has  not 
the  ability  to  become  a  great  musician. 
The  home  performer  whose  music  is  of 
little  account  in  the  mind  of  the 
trained  artist,  may  do  more  than  Pad¬ 
erewski  or  Ysaye  in  cheering  or  uplift¬ 
ing  those  around  her.  Familiar  tunes 
and  old-fashioned  hymns,  which  the 
trained  musician  derides  for  the  very 
tunefulness  that  recommends  them  to 
uncritical  ears,  may  do  more  to  promote 
family  cheer  and  thankfulness  than  all 
the  oratorios  ever  written. 

* 

A  man  was  recently  arrested  in 
Greater  New  York,  who  has  been  going 
about  clipping  the  long  quills  worn  in 
women’s  hats,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
shears.  The  reason  for  his  mania  is 
not  known,  but  after  seeing  the  way 
these  over-long  quills  get  in  the  way  in 
a  crowded  street  car  we  should  not  feel 
surprise  if  more  of  the  citizens  armed 
themselves  with  shears.  Many  women 
seem  to  think  that  the  longer  the  quill, 
the  more  fashionable  the  hat.  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  stated  that  a  good  many  of  these 
quills  are  furnished  by  the  turkey  buz¬ 
zard;  they  are  much  longer  than  any 
worn  by  the  domestic  turkey.  Fashion 
describes  them  as  eagle  quills.  Grebe  is 
already  seen  on  a  great  many  Fall  hats, 
usually  in  the  natural  cream  and  brown, 
but  grebe  breasts,  dyed  black,  appear  on 
mourning  millinery,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  any  feather  more  utterly 
mournful  in  appearance.  Pheasants’ 
plumage,  always  beautiful  in  its  rich 
shades  of  brown  and  green,  is  a  favorite 
trimming  on  good  walking  hats,  espec¬ 
ially  those  of  English  make. 


From  the  Kitchen  Window. 

Taking  in  my  ivy  from  a  shaded*  cor¬ 
ner,  where  it  has  been  growing  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  I  decided  to  place  it  around  the 
most  treasured  picture  I  possess.  A 
zinc  pan  with  a  hole  in  the  center  near 
the  top,  will  be  filled  with  the  roots  and 
earth,  and  hung  between  the  wall  and 
the  picture.  It  is  better  to  cover  the 
pan  with  moss,  and  to  water  regularly, 
or  it  will  soon  suffer.  A  north  window, 
when  there  is  no  great  heat,  will  be  the 
best  position.  Look  out  for  the  Mealy 
bug  and  scale,  as  these  often  lodge  in 
the  stems,  and  are  not  discovered  until 
mischief  is  done  that  cannot  be  reme¬ 
died. 

From  the  kitchen  window  I  can  see 
two  tomato  vines  that  have  escaped 
frost  by  being  protected  and  covered 
with  matting  every  cold  night.  They 
were  trained  up  the  wall  of  a  shed,  or  at 
least  one  was  trained  and  the  other  was 
left  untrained.  The  branches  of  one 
were  spread  out  and  tied  back;  it  had  a 
special  manuring,  and  water  when 
needed,  and  grew  10  or  12  feet  in  the 
season.  Superfluous  stems  were  kept 
off,  and  the  result  was  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  tomatoes  ripened  early,  and 
of  fine  quality.  The  other  vine  was  left 
to  itself,  and  did  not  grow  up.  It  is 
dwarfed  and  stunted,  groveling  in  the 
earth,  and  the  fruit  was  soiled  by  rain, 
and  not  very  plentiful.  It  seemed  to  me 
a  good  simile  of  a  trained  and  untrained 
mind — the  one  climbing  upward  and  set¬ 
ting  good  fruit — the  other  never  ad¬ 
vancing  and  showing  no  improvement 
as  life’s  Summer  passes  away. 

A  bed  of  fine  pansies  is  in  sight,  too, 
and  they  are  to  me  such  a  lovely  Au¬ 
tumn  flower,  for  when  the  frost  has 
nipped  the  other  blossoms  these  remain 
cheery  and  bright,  till  the  snow  comes, 
and  the  leaves  falling  from  the  'trees 
above  them  cover  them  from  our  sight 
until  Spring,  when  they  are  the  first  to 
greet  us. 

Some  one  made  a  banana  pie  the  other 


day;  it  appeals  to  the  sweet  tooth  of 
some  members  of  the  family.  It  had  a 
lower  crust  only,  which  was  lightly 
baked  first,  then  filled  with  thinly-sliced 
bananas  and  powdered  sugar.  The  fruit 
softens  sufficiently  in  a  few  minutes’ 
cooking,  and  when  done  the  top  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  whipped  cream.  It  is  best 
when  freshly  cooked.  We  had  some 
hardy  Northwest  plums  that  no  one 
would  eat,  they  were  juicy  but  tough  of 
skin,  so  we  scalded  them  and  rubbed 
through  a  sieve  to  take  out  the  stones 
and  skins,  added  half  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pint  of  pulp,  and  boiled  slowly 
till  it  was  a  thick  paste,  stirring  to  keep 
from  burning.  A  happy  thought  was 
that  a  little  crab-apple  pulp  would  im¬ 
prove  it,  and  the  result  is  so  successful 
that  we  have  decided  that  wild  plums 
have  found  their  mission  in  this  mar¬ 
malade.  It  is  only  by  experiments  that 
new  recipes  are  found,  and  this  was  new 
to  me,  so  I  give  it  to  readers  who  may 
find  fruit  scarce,  or  who  are  at  a  loss 
for  a  way  to  use  plums  that  no  one 
cares  to  eat.  The  wild  tang  is,  in  this 
way,  quite  a  pleasant  taste. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


How  to  Use  a  Calf’s  Head. 

Calf’s-Head  Soup. — The  head  cannot 
always  be  bought  from  the  butcher,  but 
when  veal  is  slaughtered  on  the  farm 
the  head  will  give  several  dainty  and 
nutritious  dishes.  The  head  should  be 
split  open,  carefully  cleaned,  and  the 
tongue  and  brains  removed,  care  being 
taken  that  the  brains  are  not  crushed. 
Soak  the  head  for  half  an  hour  in  salt 
water,  and  then  put  on  the  stove,  with 
four  quarts  of  cold  water.  Let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  and  then  draw  back  to  a  place 
where  it  will  simmer  slowly,  cooking  for 
two  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  re¬ 
move  the  head,  take  the  meat  off  the 
bone,  and  then  return  the  bones  to  the 
soup-pot,  cooking  for  one  hour  longer, 
when  the  soup  should  be  strained.  Add 
a  grated  carrot,  half  a  turnip,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  finely-chopped  parsley,  one 
of  sweet  basil,  one  of  lemon  thyme,  two 
bay  leaves,  two  of  Summer  savory  and 
two  of  sweet  marjoram,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  half  a  pepper.  Boil  again  for 
half  an  hour,  then  strain  and  thicken 
slightly  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  rub¬ 
bed  smooth  with  an  ounce  of  butter. 

The  Brains. — Put  the  brains  in  salt 
water  and  let  them  remain  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  and  dry,  then  dip  into 
egg,  then  in  very  fine  bread  crumbs, 
which  have  been  nicely  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Fry  and  serve  hot. 
Garnish  with  parsley. 

The  Meat. — Shred  one  pint  of  the 
meat  from  the  head  when  cold,  two 
whole  slices  of  bread  soaked  in  water 
and  squeezed  dry,  four  medium-sized 
potatoes  mashed  when  hot  and  one  egg 
lightly  beaten,  and  add  to  them  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  Ojl  a  walnut,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  some  parsley,  thyme 
and  pepper.  Put  into  a  baking  dish  and 
bake  for  an  hour,  or  make  into  cro¬ 
quettes,  dip  in  egg  and  fine  bread  crumbs 
and  fry  in  boiling  lard.  A  nice  way  to 
serve  the  meat  cold  us  to  shred  it,  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  clove  and  bay  leaf, 
moisten  with  the  stock  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  and  press  into  a  mold.  The 
stock  forms  a  solid  jelly  when  cold. 

The  Tongue. — Place  the  tongue  in 
cold  salt  water  for  20  minutes,  then  boil 
until  tender.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
take  the  skin  from  the  tongue.  When 
cold  slice  neatly  and  serve  for  luncheon. 
This  is  also  very  good  /if,  before  slicing, 
it  is  covered  with  vinegar  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  sliced  and  served  as  a  side, 
dish. 


If  you  have  a  poor  appetite,  and  what  you  do  eat 
doesn’t  digest,  take  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge. 
It  rids  the  system  of  disturbing  bodies,  and  by  heal¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  its  natural  forces,  it  makes  the 
sick  well. 

Before  the  fever,  headache  and  oppressed  breath¬ 
ing  which  come  with  “a  bad  cold, ’’  have  assumed  a 
dangerous  form,  cure  it  with  Jayne's  Expectorant  . 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative. — Adv. 
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A  Delayed  Letter. 

The  postmaster  smiled  a  little  when 
he  passed  out  the  mail,  but  Luther 
Wilkins  did  not  notice.  He  was  trying 
to  remember  whether  it  was  a  yeast 
cake  or  a  pound  of  cheese  he  had  meant 
to  get  at  the  store.  He  went  out  of  the 
post  office  still  pondering,  and  ended  by 
forgetting  both  articles,  his  attention 
being  diverted  by  the  sight  of  two  boys 
playing  marbles  on  the  sidewalk.  This 
was  the  first  sign  of  Spring  Luther  had 
seen,  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  mem¬ 
ory  played  him  false. 

After  he  got  home  and  had  eaten  his 
supper  he  thought  of  the  mail  in  his 
overcoat  pocket.  He  brought  it  to  the 
table  and  sat  down  to  examine  it.  There 
was  the  weekly  county  paper,  a  poultry 
journal,  an  agricultural  monthly,  and 
last  of  all  a  letter. 

“Well,  now,”  said  Luther,  picking  it 
up,  “I  wonder  who’s  been  writing  to  me. 
I  don’t  know  when  I’ve  had  a  letter.’’ 

He  looked  at  it  eagerly,  held  it  nearer 
his  eyes,  then  farther  off.  He  removed 
his  glasses  and  polished  them  in  nerv¬ 
ous  haste.  After  replacing  them  on  his 
nose  he  picked  up  the  letter  again  and 
scanned  it  narrowly,  then  he  looked 
over  his  glasses  as  if  at  some  person  and 
said: 

“I  snum!” 

He  sank  into  a  reverie,  out  of  which 
he  roused  himself  with  a  start  to  study 
the  envelope  with  renewed  interest. 

“Mrs.  Luther  Wilkins,”  he  said.  “Mrs. 
Luther  Wilkins.  And  I  an  old  bachelor 
who  never  so  much  as  hardly  thought 
of  getting  married!  Mrs.  Luther  Wil¬ 
kins,  why,  where  is  she?  And  who  is 
she? 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  see  what’s  in  it,” 
He  inserted  the  point  of  his  knife  under 
the  corner  of  the  envelope  flap,  then  he 
hesitated. 

“What  business  have  I  opening  of  her 
letters?”  he  asked  himself.  “I  never  did 
open  other  folks’s  letters,  and  I  guess  I 
won’t  begin  now.”  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  mantelpiece 
leaned  it  up  against  the  clock.  He  set¬ 
tled  himself  to  his  papers,  but  thoughts 
of  Mrs.  Luther  Wilkins  kept  intruding 
on  what  he  was  reading  about  patent 
nest  boxes,  and  under-draining,  and  the 
news  of  the  village. 

Thereafter,  during  all  his  waking 
hours,  Mrs.  Luther  Wilkins  was  often  in 
his  thoughts.  She  even  haunted  his 
dreams  at  times.  He  wondered  what 
she  was  like,  and  he  thought  of  the  kind 
of  woman  he  would  wish  her  to  be,  and 
enjoyed  himself  very  much  in  imagin¬ 
ing  how  it  would  seem  to  have  her  meet 
him  at  the  door  when  he  came  in  from 
the  fields,  and  how  nice  it  would  be  not 
to  have  to  get  his  own  meals. 

At  first  he  was  a  little  cynical,  and 
told  himself  that  the  imagining  was 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  reality 
would  be,  but  after  a  while  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  would  sigh  heavily  when 
he  came  into  his  lonesome  house.  The 
letter  by  the  clock  too  began  to  trouble 
him.  He  had  a  devouring  curiosity  to 
see  what  was  in  it,  and  besides  it  did 
not  seem  just  right  to  keep  it  so  long 
before  delivering  it. 

One  evening  in  June  Luther  put  on  his 
best  clothes  and  walked  three  miles  to 
see  an  old  schoolmate  who  had  an  un¬ 
married  cousin  living  with  him.  It 
seemed  to.  him  that  Eliza  Elliott  fitted 
in  exactly  with  his  idea  of  Mrs.  Luther 
Wilkins.  He  came  home  quite  early 
very  much  disappointed.  Eliza  wouldn’t 
do  at  all. 

He  worked  doggedly  for  a  month  try¬ 
ing  hard  not  to  think  of  the  disquiet¬ 
ing  subject.  It  was  no  use,  and  toward 
the  end  of  July  it  was  observed  that 
Luther  was  becoming  very  neighborly. 
He  spent  his  evenings  at  different 
neighbors’  houses,  he  accepted  invita¬ 
tions  to  tea,  he  went  to  church  regularly 
and  to  all  Sunday  school  picnics.  And 
still  he  could  not  find  a  suitable  owner 
for  the  letter. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“I  must  be  terrible  fussy,”  he  sighed. 
“I’ve  got  acquainted  with  about  all  the 
women  in  town;  they’re  nice  women, 
every  one  of  them,  but  somehow  they 
don’t  suit  me.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  give 
up  beat.” 

It  was  one  raw  cold  day  in  early  No¬ 
vember  that  Luther  sat  at  a  window 
making  clumsy  attempts  at  mending  a 
pair  of  very  ragged  socks.  Happening 
to  glance  across  the  road  he  saw  a  wo¬ 
man  out  in  the  Hammonds’s  yard.  She 
was  busy  raking  up  the  fallen  Autumn 
leaves. 

“Letitia  Hammond,”  Luther  com¬ 
mented,  “Bill  Hammond’s  sister.  We 
don’t  see  much  of  her  lately.  She  don’t 
even  go  to  church,  there’s  so  many  of 
Bill’s  children  to  look  after,  and  Bill’s 
wife  is  so  took  up  with  her  clubs  and 
things.  It’s  hard  on  Letitia,  but  she 
never  finds  a  word  of  fault.” 

The  sock  he  was  mending  fell  to  the 
floor  and  the  wooden  egg  inside  it 
struck  with  a  such  a  loud  bang  that  the 
cat  started  in  his  sleep.  Luther  did  not 
notice.  He  was  standing  at  the  window 
staring  out. 

“  ‘That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest,’  ” 
he  said  solemnly.  “What  a  fool  I’ve 
been.” 

He  found  his  hat  and  left  the  house, 
almost  running  across  the  road.  He  took 
the  iron  rake  away  from  Letitia  gently. 
“That’s  too  hard  work  for  a  little  thing 
like  you,”  he  said. 

Letitia’s  blue  eyes  were  full  of  won¬ 
der,  but  she  yielded  up  the  rake  weakly. 

“You’d  better  go  into  the  house,  too,” 
said  Luther.  “It’s  cold  out  here.” 

No  one  had  been  thoughtful  of  her  be¬ 
fore  for  a  long  time,  and  Letitia  couldn’t 
understand  it.  When  Luther  returned 
the  rake  she  asked  him  to  let  her  do 
something  for  him.  He  carried  her  his 
best  pair  of  socks.  She  was  horrified  at 
their  condition,  and  mended  them  in  a 
very  artistic  manner.  Luther  looked  at 
them  in  wonder  and  reverence.  “I’ll 
never  wear  ’em,”  he  said,  when  he  was 
at  home  again.  “I  wouldn’t  have  let  her 
do  it,  only  I  knew  it  would  make  her 
feel  better,  and  it  gave  me  a  chance  to 
see  her,  too.” 

He  found  that  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  invent  excuses  for  seeing  her,  and 
finally,  some  time  in  the  Winter,  he 
asked  her  in  fear  and  trembling  if  she 
would  be  Mrs.  Luther  Wilkins. 

At  first  she  was  afraid  it  would  not  be 
right  to  abandon  her  brother’s  children, 
but  her  scruples  melted  away  before  the 
warmth  of  his  eloquence.  Then  she  con¬ 
fessed  that  she  was  tired.  “It  is  so  long 
that  I  have  had  to  take  care  of  other 
folks,  and  it  will  seem  like  Heaven  to 
have  some  one  to  take  care  of  me.” 

So  it  happened  that  in  a  little  less 
than  a  year  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Luther 
Wilkins  was  given  to  its  rightful  owner. 
“Circumstances  over  which  I  had  no 
control  have  prevented  ycur  getting  it 
before,”  Luther  said. 

“Why,  it’s  nothing  but  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  some  new  preparation  of 
cereals,”  she  said,  when  she  had  opened 
it. 

Luther  looked  blank. 

“I  see  how  it  is,”  she  said,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought.  “They  sent  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grocers  for  lists  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  then  sent  these  circulars  to 
their  wives.” 

“Let’s  keep  it,”  said  Luther  softly. 
“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that - ” 

“Yes,  we’ll  keep  it,”  said  Letitia, 
blushing. — Anson  Brown  Robbins,  in  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


....Idleness  and  the  consciousness  of 
incompetency  should  make  any  man 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  drive  him  to 
do  something  that  is  worth  the  doing. 
It  is  within  the  grasp  of  every  one  to 
learn  some  one  thing  that  will  yield 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  Success  comes 
only  to  those  who  seek  it. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best— A&c. 


With  the  Procession. 


- One  of  the  rules  which  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  it  is  said  established  for  his  own 
guidance  upon  the  road  to  success  is 
this:  ‘  Never  enter  a  bar-room,  nor  let 
the  contents  of  a  bar-room  enter  you.” 
A  young  man  who  does  not  understand 
that  strong  drink  is  a  foe  to  professional 
advancement  has  not  as  yet  mastered 
the  A  B  C  of  the  alphabet  of  success. — 
New  York  Observer. 

. . .  .Absorption  in  the  things  of  this  life 
is  the  real  worldliness.  He  who  lives 
for  business,  she  who  lives  for  pleasure, 
are  dead  while  they  live.  The  remedy 
for  this  danger  is  not  a  lack  of  diligence 
in  business,  nor  the  suppression  of 
amusements,  but  their  right  direction. 
Better  than  to  forbid  the  trivial  and  un¬ 
important  is  to  occupy  the  mind  with 
the  essential  and  the  valuable. — The 
Evangelist. 

- “Would  you  know,”  asks  William 

Law,  in  his  beautiful  chapter  on  singing 
Psalms;  “would  you  know  who  is  the 
greatest  saint  in  the  world?  Well,  it  is 
not  he  who  prays  most,  or  fasts  most; 
it  is  not  he  who  gives  most  alms,  or  is 
most  eminent  for  temperance,  chastity, 
or  justice;  but  it  is  he  who  is  always 
thankful  to  God,  who  wills  everything 
that  God  wills,  and  who  receives  every¬ 
thing  as  an  instance  of  God’s  goodness, 
and  has  a  heart  always  ready  to  praise 
God  for  his  goodness.” 

....No  intemperate  man  can  succeed  at 
anything.  He  may  apparently  keep  his 
place  in  the  line,  and  even  seem  to  move 
ahead  a  little,  but  do  not  be  deceived; 
he  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  a  man 
of  equal  ability  who  is  temperate.  Con¬ 
ditions  being  equal,  the  temperate  man 
will  always  pass  him  in  the  end.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood,  as  one  fre¬ 
quently  is,  as  confining  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  to  overindulgence  in  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants;  there  are  other  forms 
of  intemperance  just  as  deadly  to  suc¬ 
cess. — H.  H.  Vreeland. 

- Mil  A.  H.  Verrill,  writing  in  Pop¬ 
ular  Science,  describes  an  American 
spider,  which  haunts  evergreen  trees, 
and  catches  its  prey  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  lasso.  The  web  of  this  spider  is  tri¬ 
angular  in  form,  consisting  of  four  lon¬ 
gitudinal  lines  and  a  large  number  of 
cross  fibers  connecting  them.  Two  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  triangle  are  attached  to 
twigs,  but  the  other  corner,  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  single  thread,  is  held  by 
the  spider  perched  on  a  neighboring 
twig.  When  a  fly  striKes  the  web,  the 
spider  loosens  his  hold,  and  the  elastic 
threads  instantly  entangle  the  victim. 


NA  CLOSET  $10.95. 

This  China  Closet,  made  of  quar¬ 
tered  oak,  70  In.  high.  38  in.  long, 
has  beveled  edge  French  plate 
glass  16x16  in.  has  removable 
shelves  and  retails  for  $20.00. 
Our  price  is  S 1 0.5)5.  Just  think 
of  the  money  you  can  save  in  a  year's 
time  if  you  had  our  immense  304 
page  Catalogue  of  everything  to  fat, 
Use  and  Wear.  It  saves  you  money 
on  every  article  you  buy ,  it  costs  us 
69  r  but  we  send  it  free  to  you. 
Price  $10.95  Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  Dept.  320 


Housework  is 

with  even  the  best 
soap  which  needs 
hard  muscular  rub¬ 
bing  to  make 
things  clean.  Gold 
Dust  does  all  that 
soap  does  and  saves 
time  and  much 
rubbing. 

Send  for  frca  booklet — “Golden  Rules 
for  Housework.” 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago  St. Louis  NewYork  Boston 


Time  Tells 
The  Story. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
cost  of  making  a  first-class  sewing 
machine,  embodying  the  best  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship,  and  one  which 
is  made  in  the  cheapest  manner.  The 
buyer  of  the  cheap  machine  soon  pays 
the  difference  of  price  in  the  constant 
cost  for  repairs,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
annoying  inefficiency. 

Singer  Sewing-Machines  do  good  work 
during  a  lifetime. 


Sold  on  instalments. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co, , 

"Sewing-Machine  Makers  for  the  World." 


B.  &  B. 

remarkable  line  of 

Dress  goods  35c.  yard 

— style  and  quality  never  before 
approached  at  the  money. 

Values  that  will  show  so  con¬ 
vincingly  this  store  wants  your 
preference  on  a  small  profit  basis, 
as  will  make  you  a  money  saver 
if  you  investigate. 

Best  inexpensive  Dress  goods 
this  store  ever  offered. 

36-inch  novelties — dark  grounds 
with  small  zigzag  stripe  35c. 

36-inch  all-wool  neat  dark 
checks — styles  like  $1  50  Tailor 
checks,  35c. 

40-inch  novelty  mixtures  35c. 

42-inch  all-wool  plaids  — styles 
that  have  style  to  them,  35c. 

50c.  silk  and  wool  imported 
Plaids— styles  and  colorings  spe¬ 
cially  for  waists  and  children’s 
dresses,  35c. 

44-inch  all-wool  Black  Storm 
serges,  35c.  Get  samples. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


I  §7.50  BUYS  AS,  PERFECTION  EsK 

'  Knits  everything.  Hosiery,  mittens  anil  all  fancy 

—  stitches  from  homespun  or  factory  yarns  Send 

-  for  true  catalogue  and  samples  of  work  desciib- 
«•  log  hosiery  and  underwear  knitters.  Address, 

4  Perfection  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


RIVFN  ' 0  Lnd lea, (-iris  and  Roys,  distrib- 
Ul  >  LI1  uting  our  Soups.  Write  to-day  for 
particulars  A  Catalog  of  oyer  100  Free  I’reud- 
uniH. Watches  Dress  floods.  Suite,  fllrycles,C«ueliea, 
Cloaks, Etc.  F.  Parker,  30(1  S.  (  Union  St., Chicago. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


Hard  Enough 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

EGGS.— The  market  is  generally  dull. 
Very  fancy  fresh  are  steady,  but  for  all 
under-grades  there  is  a  pressure  to  sell 
and  no  adequate  outlet.  Refrigerators  are 
of  slow  sale  and  freely  offered. 

BUTTER.— The  warm  weather  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  trade,  but  sufficient  stock 
has  been  moved  the  past  week  to  relieve 
the  situation  somewhat,  and  fresh  table 
butter  and  best  June  stock  are  firm. 

APPLES.— The  market  is  overburdened 
with  a  large  quantity  of  poor  stock,  which 
is  urged  for  sale  at  buyers’  figures.  For 
the  better  grades  there  is  a  fair  demand  at 
about  full  prices,  but  the  inside  quotations 
are  all  down. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  firm  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance.  Receipts  of  corn  are  moderate,  and 
prices  are  %-cent  higher.  Oats  are  active, 
and  prices  a  trifle  better,  in  sympathy  with 
other  grain.  Rye  is  firm.  The  price  is  too 
high  for  much  export  trade,  and  the  mills 
are  taking  most  of  the  crop.  Rye  flour  is 
in  good  demand.  The  mills  are  not  making 
large  contracts  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  grain. 

VEGETABLES.— There  is  a  heavy  offer¬ 
ing  of  Irish  potatoes,  for  which  trade  is 
dull.  Strictly  choice  onions  are  steady,  but 
there  is  a  large  offering  of  inferior  stock  at 
low  prices.  Receipts  of  cauliflowers  are 
heavy  and  of  slow  sale.  Long  Island  are 
quoted  at  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

Received  at  New  York  for  week  ending 


October  27,  1899:  Bushels. 

Wheat  .  944,350 

Corn . 1,470,765 

Oats  . 762,100 

Exported:  Bushels. 

Wheat  .  504,646 

Corn . 1,720,179 

Oats  .  51,251 


The  total  receipts  of  milk  in  the  New 
York  market  from  January  1  to  September 
30,  1899,  were  6,900,446  cans,  an  increase  of 
247,864  cans  over  the  same  period  in  1898. 
The  Exchange  price  for  October  is  2%  cents 
per  quart.  Below  is  a  comparison  of  milk 
prices  at  New  York  for  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  during  the  past  30  years: 
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3.5 
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.  2.5 

1883  . 

.  3.5 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  October  28,  1899. 


BEANS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  bu . 2 

Medium,  choice  . 1 

Pea,  State  or  Mich.,  bbls . 1 

Pea,  State  or  Mich.,  bags . 1 

Red  Kidney,  1899,  choice . 2 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 2 

White  Kidney,  1899,  choice.... 2 

Yellow  Eye,  1898,  choice . 2 

Black,  T.  S.,  choice . 2 

Lima,  California  . 3 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West’n,  extra,  per  lb 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . . 

State,  extra  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extra  . 

June,  seconds  to  firsts . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fancy  . 

Dairy,  half  firkin  tubs,  firsts.. 

Dairy,  firkins,  finest . 

Dairy,  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts 
Dairy,  tubs,  thirds  to  seconds. 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . 

Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Imitation  creamery,  seconds... 

Factory,  June,  extras . 

Factory,  June,  seconds  to 

-  firsts  . 

Factory,  current  packed,  finest 

Factory,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Factory,  lower  grades . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  small,  col.  fancy.... 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  choice . 

Large,  colored,  good  to  prime. 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  skims,  small,  choice... 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 
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EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 
State,  Pa.,  and  nearby,  average 

best,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts. 
Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good.. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  candled,  avge.  best — 
Good  to  prime,  per  3(J-doz.  case4 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 3 

Refrigerators,  firsts,  per  doz — 

Fair  to  good,  30-doz.  case . 4 

Inferior,  per  30-doz.  case . 3 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  per  30- 

doz.  case  . 4 

Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled.3 
Fair  to  good,  per  30-doz.  case. 2 
Limed  eggs,  fair  to  prime . 


FEED. 

Citv  bran  . 17  00@17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sks,  per  tonl7  25@17  *5 

To  arrive,  bulk . 16  50@18  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  per  tonl7  00@20  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00@20  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sks,  per  ton.  18  00@21  00 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive  and 

spot  . . . 27  00®  _  — 

Cake  . 

FRUITS — GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Snow,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  00 

King,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Twenty-Ounce,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Pelican,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Smith  Cider,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Pears,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  bbl... 3  00 

Buerre  Bose,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Kieffer,  per  bbl . 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 

Quinces,  Apple,  fancy  bright,  bbl2  50 

Apple,  fair  to  good,  bbl . 1  50 

Grapes,  Niagara,  10-bskt  ert . 1  20@l  25 

Black,  per  basket .  8  @  9 

Western  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per 

4-lb.  basket  .  12  @  15 

West,  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  4- 

lb.  basket .  7  @  12 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  7  @  9 

Catawba,  ton . 25  00@28  00 

Concord,  ton  . 25  00@30  00 

White,  in  bulk,  ton . 25  00@35  00 

Crab  apples,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

per  bbl . 5  00  @5  50 

Early  black,  per  bbl . 4  50  @4  75 

Crate  . 1  40  @1  50 

FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  fancy  .  9  @  1® 

Choice  .  s%@ 

Prime  .  8  @ 

Low  grades  .  5 

Chops  .  2 

Cores  and  skins . 

Sun  dried,  quarters  — . — 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  13  @  18 

Bags,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Peaches,  Calif,  unpeeled,  bxs — 

Bags  . 

Peeled,  per  lb .  18  ©  22 

Raspberries  .  12 %@  13 

HOPS. 

State,  1899,  choice,  per  lb .  14 

1898,  good  to  prime .  10 

Pacific  Coast,  1899,  choice .  14 

1S98,  good  to  prime . 11 
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GAME. 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  50 

Grouse,  prime  undrawn,  per  pr. 

Prime  drawn,  per  pair . 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair . 1  25 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Grass  Plover,  per  dozen . 1  OU 

Reed  birds,  fancy,  per  dozen —  50 

Small,  per  dozen  .  25 

Ducks,  canvas,  6-lb.  av.  to  pair.2  50 

Canvas,  lightweights,  pair _ 1  25 

Redhead,  5-lb.  av.  to  pair . 2  00 

Redhead,  lightweight,  pair _  75 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair _ 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb.  23 
Frozen  saddles,  per  lb . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  74%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered  .  75%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.o.  b.,  afit.  S0%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  76%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  41%@  — 

No.  -2  in  elevator .  40%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _  42  @  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.o.  b.,  afloat _  42  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  3114®  — 

No.  3  white .  30%®  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  31  %@  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  31  @  — 

No.  2  mixed  .  2S%@  29 

No.  3  mixed  .  28  @  — 

Rejected  .  27  @  — 

Rejected  white  .  29  @  — 

No.  2  mixed  delivered .  29%©  — 


2814(g)  29% 
30  @  35 


Track  mixed 

Track  white  . ’ 

Rve,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  Nominal 

No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf...  59y ,©  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.  b .  "  ~ 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track 

Rye  flour  . 3 

Barley,  malt,  fair  to  choice, 

c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo . 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  prime . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  .  76  ©  75 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . 

Mixed 

Straw,  rye  .  go  © 

Oats 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Calves,  prime  .  11  @  111^ 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  10  “ 
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POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb. 


@  91/2 


Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  514 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ©  li 

Ducks,  per  pair  .  40  ®  60 

Geese,  per  pair  . 1  00  ©1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  25 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  young,  dry  picked, 

good  to  prime .  12 %@  13 

Young,  soalded,  good  to  prime  12  @  12% 

Young,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Average  grades,  hens  and 

toms  .  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  16  @  17 

Mixed  weights  .  11  @  13 

West.,  dry  picked,  fancy,  per 

lb .  101,4®  — 

Dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @10 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  —  ©  10y2 

Scalded  and  dry  picked,  fair 

to  good  .  9  @  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  10  @  10y2 


West.,  dry  picked,  prime . 

Southwestern,  dry  picked,  av. 

prime  . 

West.,  scalded,  average  prime 
West,  chickens  and  fowls,  pr.. 

Old  cocks  . 

Ducks,  East.  &  L.  I.,  Spring,  lb. 

Western,  Spring  . 

Old  . 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  sele< 

white  . 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark,  lb . 

Western,  Spring,  pr.,  per  lb... 
Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

doz . 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 

Culls  . 

POTATOES. 
East  End  L.  I.,  fancy,  in  bulk, 
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bbl. 


Inferior,  per  bbl. 


Va.,  fancy,  selected,  bbl. 
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BUSI/I/ESS  BITS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  representative  recently 
went  through  the  factory  of  the  Edw.  W. 
Walker  Carriage  Co.  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
writes  that  he  thinks  it  a  good  place  to  buy 
wagons.  They  are  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  to  the  consumer,  and  are  making 
a  fine  and  full  line  of  vehicles.  By  avoid¬ 
ing  much  of  the  expense  of  retail  selling, 
they  are  able  to  quote  practically  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Their  catalogue  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

The  farm  kitchen  that  is  without  an 
Enterprise  meat  and  food  chopper  is  not 
completely  equipped.  Any  woman  who  has 
spent  a  day  making  tomato  catsup  or  chili 
sauce  with  all  its  tedious  chopping  and 
cutting  by  hand,  and  then  has  seen  the 
same  work  done  rapidly  and  easily  with 
the  Enterprise  machine  is  a  convert  to  the 
new  method  at  once.  In  preparing  sau¬ 
sage,  mincemeat,  head  cheese,  hash,  etc., 
the  choppers  are  still  more  serviceable  and 
econofnical.  They  are  made  by  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  For 
four  cents  in  stamps  they  send  a  useful 
household  book,  containing  200  recipes. 

To  show  the  strength  of  the  American 
field  and  hog  fencing,  this  story  is  told  by 
an  enthusiastic  farmer  who,  in  sending  in 
a  duplicate  order  not  long  ago,  related  how 
his  team,  drawing  a  heavy  farm  wagon, 
ran  away  and  finally  landed  pell  mell  in  a 
section  of  the  American  fencing.  The 
wagon  tongue  was  broken,  the  entire 
wagon  badly  damaged  and  the  horses 
stunned  by  the  shock,  but  the  fence  was 
not  even  bent  when  the  wreck  was  re¬ 
moved.  The  American  fences  are  sold  by 
agents  in  nearly  all  towns  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  should 
there  be  no  agency  in  your  town,  further 
information  can  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  manufacturers,  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


The  total  number  of  cattle  in  Texas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tax  rolls  of  the  present 
year,  is  about  6,400,000,  an  increase  of  nearly 
1,000,000  over  last  year.  Texas  stockmen 
are  breeding  up  their  cattle,  and  the  old 
long-horns  are  passing  away.  Horses 
show  a  decrease  in  number  of  about  200,0u0, 
but  the  existing  horse  crop  in  Texas  is  im¬ 
proving  greatly  in  quality. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  decides 
that  the  increase  of  a  herd  of  domestic 
animals  means  the  young  of  such  animals, 
and  does  not  apply  to  the  wool.  It  claims 
that  the  wool  is  no  more  the  increase  of  a 
flock  than  the  butter  and  cheese  can  be 
called  the  increase  from  a  herd  of  cows. 
In  thje  case  involved,  a  man  gave  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  a  herd  of  sheep,  which  was  to 
cover  the  increase  thereof.  The  mort- 
gageor  sheared  the  sheep,  and  the  mort¬ 
gagee  claimed  the  wool,  but  lost  it. 


_  o - SHIP - o 

TURKEYS 

for  THANKSGIVING  to  S.  II.  &  h:.  II.  FKOST,  the 
old  Reliable  Commission  House,  Established  18G5, 
who  uow  occupy  the  large  corner  building,  Jay  and 
319  Washington  street,  New  York.  A  corner 
property  well  located  positively  has  no  equal.  Goods 
show  up  from  four  directions  attracts  buyers,  makes 
good  results.  Snipping  material  furnished  Refer 
Irving  National  Bank 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  In¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


For  Same — Grist  Mill,  cheap,  in  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  frame.  30-inch  stones,  for  all  feed. 
Munson  Bros..  Manufacturers. 

WHEELER  GLOVER,  Baldwins.  N.  Y. 


Good  Dairy  Farm,  170  acres,  60  miles 

from  New  York  bet  •  een  Harlem  and  New  York  and 
Northern  Raiboads:  two  miles  from  either.  Estate. 
Address  OWNER.  Carmel.  N.  Y. 


150  acres  in  Florida,  rich  hammock 
land.  45  cleared.  Go  woodland,  <1.200.  or  exchanged  for 
New  England  Farm.  ELIZABETH  SMITH. 

2022  Delancey  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Rhubarb.  Matt  Llnnscus.  Divided  roots.  13  per  100; 
$30  per  1,000.  For  delivery  before  January  1,  1900. 

8.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


For  Sale. — “Evergreen  Home.”  27 

acres.  Berries — fruit  all  kinds.  Fine  Summer  home. 
Never-failing  spring.  Situation  unexcelled.  Address 
MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — A  Three- Year-Old  Short¬ 
horn  Durham  Bull,  registered. 

C.  COLLINS,  Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Wanted — 150  to  500  acres  within 
200  miles  of  N»w  York.  Send  sketches  and  detailed 
description  of  buildings  and  Improvements.  Wou  d 
exchange  fine  cit  residence. 

R.,  335  Whiton  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  SEAT  AND  FARM. 

Gentleman’s  Country  Seat  and 

Fahm.  three  miles  from  Lynchburg,  Va.  Population. 
25,000.  97J4  acres.  Handsome  n  ansion;  over  20 

rooms;  excellent  condition  Elegant  shade  trees  and 
lawns.  Superb  Mountain  views.  Absolutely  healthy. 
15  acres  bearing  orchards.  Handsome  modern  hotel 
and  electric  railroad  134  mile  distant.  A  complete 
country  home  and  farm.  $3,500  will  buy  it.  Easy 
terms.  W.  G.  STEVENS  Lynchburg.  Va. 


Executors  Forced  Sale^X”1* 

Apply  to  A.  L.  ADAMSON,  Manchester,  Va. 


CAN  SELL  YOUR  FARM 

No  matte'  where  it  >s  located.  That  is  my  specialty. 
Send  description  and  sell  ng  price  and  learn  my 
wonderfully  successful  plan  fo  sellingand  exchang- 
ng  farms.  W  M  .  OSTRANDER,  1215  Filbe.t  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


M  ATI  A  F— Experiment  Stations,  Librarians, 
HU  I  lUU  Agricultural  Colleges. — Volumes  THE 
R.  N.-Y..  index  complete,  commencing  1877  to  date, 
will  sell  at  various  published  prices,  less  twenty  per 
cent.  J.  P.  NEVILLE,  Avon,  Conn. 


We  have  a  call  for  the  following  old 
volumes  of  The  Rural  New-Yokker:  1  to  6  in¬ 
clusive;  15  to  22  inclus  ve;  39  to  42  inclusive;  44, 47 
and  53.  Any  one  able  to  furnish  any  or  a  1  of  these 
volumes  complete,  will  do  well  to  send  u*  data  and 
price.  THE  RURAL  New-Yoiikek.  New  York. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper  The  Illustrated  I  Ve  kly.  of 
Denver  Co  o.  (founded  1890)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  G  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  It.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  Thu  R.  N.-Y’.;  stamps  taken. 


Learn  Telegraphy 

Become  an  Operator  in  the  Railway  Service.  Situa¬ 
tions  guaranteed.  Address 

Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Reading,  Pa, 


Don’t  Rent 

ESTABLISH  A 
HOME  OF 
YOUR  OWN 

Read  “The  Corn  Belt,”  a  handsome 
monthly  paper,  beautifully  illustrated, 
containing  exact  and  truthful  informa¬ 
tion  about  farm  lands  in  the  West, 
letters  from  farmers  and  pictures  of 
their  homes,  barns  and  stock.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  Send  25  cents 
in  postage  stamps  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  “The  Corn  Belt,”  209 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


POULTRY. 

We  have  all  our  arrangements  made  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  all  shipments  of  Poultry  and  Game 
to  good  advantage.  WRITE  us  at  once  for  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  shipments  to  us.  We  take  pleasure  in 
answering  our  correspondents.  Fancy  Large  Tur¬ 
keys  are  in  Demand  for  Thanksgiving. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  Si  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


in.  d.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  tor  Quotations. 
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Publishers’ Desk.  Market  Briefs. 


Every  morning  I  read  the  kind  things 
said  by  subscribers  in  the  letters  which 
accompany  remittances  for  subscrip¬ 
tions.  It  makes  pleasant  reading.  I 
am  frank  enough  to  say  that  I  like  it.  I 
think  these  letters  inspire  us  all  to  try 
to  do  a  little  better  work  each  day. 
This  morning  one  man  from  Illinois 
said:  “I  like  your  paper  very  much.” 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts  says:  “I 
value  it  highly,  as  do  my  whole  family.” 
A  New  York  man  says:  “It  is  the  best 
agricultural  paper  I  take.”  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  all  these  good 
friends  would  just  repeat  these  remarks 
to  their  neighbors  and  friends,  and  at 
the  same  time  suggest  that  both  sub¬ 
scriptions  could  be  sent  at  once,  our 
subscription  list  would  increase  in  every 
neighborhood  where  the  paper  is  now 
taken.  Good  friends,  just  try  it.  This 
is  the  best  time  now,  because  we  will 
send  the  paper  until  January  1,  1901,  for 
$1.  They  get  the  remainder  of  this  year 
free.  Besides,  we  do  not  wish  our  old 
subscribers  to  work  for  nothing.  For  a 
club  of  four,  new  or  old,  with  $4,  we  will 
advance  your  own  subscription  one  year 
free.  Or  send  us  one  new  name,  with 
$1,  and  ask  for  one  of  these  books.  We 
will  send  it  by  return  mail,  postpaid: 


American  Grape  Training . 75  cents 

The  Business  Hen . .40  cents 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book . 50  cents 

Canning  and  Preserving . 20  cents 

The  Nursery  Book . 50  cents 


How  to  Rid  Buildings  of  Rats...  .20  cents 
First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. $1  00 

We  would  like  to  send  our  new  terms 
to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  get  up  a 
club,  and  to  make  some  money  in  doing 
it 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  institutes  promise  to  be  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  this  year.  Mr.  Dawley,  with  his  corps  of 
workers,  will  first  visit  Ithaca  and  Geneva  No¬ 
vember  18  to  15,  with  a  “wind-up”  meeting  at 
the  latter  place.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Northern  Circuit  as  below: 


TOWN. 


Parish . 

Pulaski . 

Woodville . 

Rodman . 

Lafargeville  . . . 

Clayton . 

Plessis . 

Gouverneur ... . 

Hammond . 

Lisbon  Center. . 

Madrid . 

Winthrop  . 

Nicholviile . 

Bombay  Junet. 
North  Bangor  . 
Cliateaugay.. .. 
ElleuburgDep’t 
West  Chany.... 

Plattsburg . 

Willsboro . 


COUNTY. 


Oswego . 

Oswego . 

Jefferson . 

Jefferson . 

Jefferson . 

Jefferson . 

Jefferson . 

St.  Lawrence.. 
St.  Lawrence. . 
St.  Lawrence.. 
St.  Lawrence.. 
St.  Lawrence.. 
St.  Lawrence.. 

Franklin . 

Franklin . 

Franklin . 

Clinton . 

Clinton . 

Clinton . 

Essex . 


Date. 


November  16,  17 
November  17,  18 
November  20,  21 
November  22,  23 
November  24 
November  25 
November  27 
November  28,  29 
December  1 ,  2 
December  4,  5 
December  6,  7 
December  8,  9 
December  11,  12 
December  13 
December  14 
December  15 
December  16 
December  18,  19 
December  20,  21 
December  22 


These  meetings  have  steadily  grown  in  value 
and  interest,  and  this  year’s  series  will  be  well 
worth  attending. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Secretary  Franklyn  Dye  announces  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  institutes  for  the  coming  season.  His 
list  of  speakers  is  better  than  ever : 


TOWN. 

COUNTY. 

Key  port . 

Swedesboro .... 

Locktown . 

Vineland . 

Hammonton... . 
Haddonfleld . ... 
Allentown . 

Monmouth  .... 
Gloucester ... . 
Hunterdon  .... 
Cumberland  . . 

Atlantic . 

Camden . 

Monmouth  .... 

Millstone . 

Three  Bridges  . 
Hightstown  .... 

Somerset . 

Hunterdon 

Mercer . 

Mercer . 

Moorestown. . . . 

Burlington.... 
Salem . 

Cedarville . 

Shiloh . 

WiUiamstown. . 
Cape  May  C.  H. 

Salem . 

Harlingen . 

German  Valley. 
Ringoes . 

Cumberland  . . 
Cumberland  . . 
Gloucester  .... 

Cape  May . 

Salem . ,. . 

Somerset . 

Morris . 

Hunterdon  .... 
Essex . 

Eaglewood . 

Branehville . 

Deckertown .... 
Blairstown  .... 
Stewartsville  : 

Bergen . 

Sussex  . 

Sussex  . 

Warren . 

Warren . 

DATE. 


November 

13.  14 

November  15,  16 

November  17,  18 

November  20,  21 

November 

22 

November 

23 

November 

24 

November 

25 

November  27,  28 

November 

29 

December 

1 

December 

2 

January 

2,  3 

January 

4,  5 

January 

5,  6 

January 

8,  9 

January 

10,  11 

January 

12 

January 

13 

January 

15 

January 

16 

January 

19,  20 

January 

22 

January 

23 

January 

24 

January 

25 

January 

26,  27 

January 

29 

January 

30,  31 

5 

for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4;  and  we  will  advauce  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  subscription  is 
received  until  January  1,  1901.  Get  up 
a  club. 


We  are  hero  In  this  great  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  If  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  It.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


PICKED  UP  HERE  AND  THERE. 

ORANGES. — The  first  car  of  Florida 
oranges  for  the  season  arrived  in  New 
York  recently.  It  contained  270  boxes  of 
fine  fruit.  Receipts  of  Jamaica  oranges  are 
liberal,  and  there  will  be  a  good  supply 
from  now  until  next  Spring.  It  is  said  that 
the  United  States  takes  nearly  all  of  the 
Jamaica  crop.  Reports  from  Florida  show 
that  the  crop  will  be  about  250,000  boxes. 

LIVE  CALVES.— Choice  veals  now  sell 
for  eight  to  8%  cents;  poor  to  common,  4% 
to  six  cents.  Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co.  say 
that  the  demand  for  the  last  few  days  has 
been  good.  The  best  prices  are  received  for 
calves  four  to  five  weeks  old,  weighing  110 
to  160  pounds.  Butchers  want  them  to  dress 
90  to  100  pounds.  The  season  for  veals  is 
about  over,  and  those  received  from  now 
until  Spring  will  be  of  a  coarser  grade. 
Buttermilks  should  weigh  from  180  to  240 
pounds. 

MONEY-WEIGHT  SCALES.— One  of  the 
modern  conveniences  for  butchers  and  gro¬ 
cers  is  this  scale,  which  weighs  and  figures 
out  the  price  at  the  same  time.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  butcher  cuts  a  piece  of  meat.  It 
weighs  four  pounds  and  13  ounces.  Per¬ 
haps  the  price  is  12 %  cents  a  pound.  The 
butcher  sets  the  price  bar  at  12%  cents,  and 
the  indicator  shows  exactly  to  a  cent  what 
that  piece  of  meat  is  worth.  Of  course,  the 
chief  advantage  is  in  weighing  articles  like 
butter,  cheese  or  meat,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  cut  exact  pounds.  The  prices  are  rather 
high— from  $25  up— but  not  extravagant 
considering  the  work  done. 

KTEFFER  PEARS.— There  is  a  fair  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  much-abused  (and  sometimes 
rightly  so)  pears.  They  are  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  from  those  as  large  as  small 
squashes,  retailing  at  two  for  five  cents, 
to  some  but  little  larger  than  eggs  at  two 
for  one  cent.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
other  variety  of  fruit  in  the  market  that 
varies  so  much  in  size  and  quality.  Some 
are  of  excellent  flavor,  and,  but  for  the 
little  hard  gritty  bunches,  would  be  very 
desirable,  while  others  are  so  full  of  grit 
that  they  would  pass  for  scouring-brick 
or  pumice  stone.  Certainly  no  one  can 
accuse  the  Kieffer  of  any  lack  of  “sand.” 
Its  fine  appearance  and  keeping  qualities, 
however,  will  make  it  hold  its  place  as  a 
popular  variety. 

FRANCE  A  GREAT  WHEAT  CON¬ 
SUMER.— One  of  the  editors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Provisioner  said  in  conversation  a 
few  days  ago:  “France  uses  considerable 
game  and  poultry;  I  believe  more  poultry 
proportionately  than  any  other  nation,  but 
not  much  beef  and  pork.”  The  price  of 
meat  in  France  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  bread  is  eaten  there.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  its  recent  circular  esti¬ 
mating  the  world’s  grain  crop,  puts  France 
third  as  a  wheat-producing  country,  the 
United  States  being  first  and  Russia  sec¬ 
ond.  Yet  France  imports  a  large  amount 
of  wheat,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  for  each  inhabitant  is  about  700 
pounds  per  year,  nearly  twice  as  much  in 
proportion  as  in  England  or  this  country. 

FANCY  PRICES  FOR  APPLES.— A 
grower  of  choice  apples  says  that  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  the  fancy  price  he  one* 
did  for  extra  selected  fruit.  Commission 
men  say  that  there  has  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  methods  of  packing  apples 
Formerly  it  was  a  common  th'r.g  to  find 
a  barrel  with  fine  fruit  on  the  top  and  the 
remainder  mixed  with  culls,  so  that  there 
would  not  be  half  a  bushel  of  choice  apples 
in  the  lot.  Buyers  became  acquainted  with 
the  brands  of  those  who  did  pacit  theii 
fruit  properly,  and  were  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against 
the  dishonesty  and  carelessness  of  others. 
Shippers  are  learning,  however,  that  this 
dishonest  plan  does  not  pay,  and  the  fruit 
is  now  nearer  of  an  even  grade,  so  that  in 
a  barrel  of  choice  apples  perhaps  less  than 
a  peck  would  have  to  be  thrown  out  to 
grade  them  up  to  fancy.  The  risk  of  get¬ 
ting  poor  fruit  is  now  so  much  less  that 
buyers  will  not  pay  a  big  price  for  fancy, 
while  the  next  grade  is  nearly  as  good. 

GAME.— The  game  laws  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  are  so  restrictive  that  only  a 
limited  amount  of  game  is  marketed  here. 
In  some  States  these  numerous  laws  are  so 
often  changed  that  about  the  only  safe 
way  seems  to  be  to  throw  away  guns  and 
traps  and  stay  at  home.  Those  wishing 
to  hunt  can  get  the  latest  game  laws  by 
writing  their  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is 
well  to  study  them  carefully,  as  violations 
are  expensive.  Game  received  here  in 
prime  condition  brings  a  good  price.  Prime 
partridges  now  sell  for  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
pair,  grouse  about  $1,  woodcock  $1.25,  and 
rabbits  25  to  30  cents.  Where  trapping  is 
allowed,  this  is  preferable  to  shooting,  as 


the  game  is  not  disfigured  and  usually 
brings  a  better  price.  In  cold  weather 
birds  may  be  shipped  without  ice,  packed 
breast  down  in  barrels  or  boxes,  and  the 
feathers  smoothly  laid,  so  that  they  will 
have  a  neat  appearance  when  taken  out. 
If  the  weather  is  not  settled  cold,  game 
must  be  packed  in  ice,  of  course  waiting 
until  thoroughly  free  from  animal  heat.  It 
is  well  to  wrap  it  in  plenty  of  heavy  paper 
as  a  protection  against  water,  and  there 
should  also  be  packing  of  a  springy  sort 
like  hay  or  straw,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  barrel  will  not  get  loose  as  the  ice 
melts. 

A  JOKER’S  MISHAP.— In  one  of  the 
busiest  parts  of  Washington  Street,  T  saw 
a  man  with  a  wagon,  collecting  decayed 
fruit  and  other  rubbish  that  gathers  around 
commission  houses.  A  fellow,  who  evi¬ 
dently  thought,  himself  a  joker,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  every  one  else  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  came  along,  eating  an  apple,  and 
tossed  the  core  at  the  garbage  man.  The 
latter  seemed  to  have  more  red  pepper 
than  good  nature  in  his  make-up.  and  re¬ 
sented  this.  He  grabbed  a  rotten  orange 
from  the  wagon,  and,  with  the  aim  of  an 
old  baseball  player,  threw  the  orange  at 
the  fellow.  It  hit  him  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  was  of  such  a  consistency  that 
it  went  in  all  directions  at  once  in  a  way 
that  would  delight  the  most  rabid  expan¬ 
sionist.  Bystanders  dodged.  The  joker 
was  a  sight.  He  did  not  have  much  to  say, 
but  doubtless  concluded  that  his  particu¬ 
lar  brand  of  familiarity  was  not  in  great 
demand  with  that  truckman.  He  sowed 
apple  cores  and  reaped  oranges  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute. 

ODD  ADVERTISING. — Business  houses 
show  considerable  ingenuity  in  getting  up 
window  displays  to  attract  attention.  A 
poultry  supply  company  has  in  its  win¬ 
dows  cages  made  of  wire  netting,  in  which 
from  time  to  time  are  little  chickens, 
Guinea  pigs  or  some  other  small  live 
creatures.  Seeing  a  crowd  in  front  of  this 
window  one  evening,  I  investigated,  and 
found  that  they  were  looking  at  a  pair  of 
live  opossums.  Some  did  not  know  what 
they  were.  One  man  asked  if  they  were 
young  porcupines.  The  ’possums  did  not 
like  so  much  publicity,  and  were  adver¬ 
tising  the  excellence  of  this  special  wire 
netting  by  their  vain  attempts  to  escape. 
In  the  window  of  a  large  restaurant  was  a 
cage  containing  a  pair  of  large  bright 
green  fowls.  A  sign  solemnly  stated  that 
the  observer  was  looking  at  the  Saughren 
hen.  People  who  had  never  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  this  restaurant  before,  stopped, 
looked  wise,  and  passed  on,  evidently  be¬ 
lieving  they  had  seen  a  great  natural 
curiosity.  In  form,  size  and  actions,  the 
fowls  resembled  good  old-fashioned  Brah¬ 
mas,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Dia¬ 
mond  Dyes  were  responsible  for  the  high- 
colored  plumage  and  green  Saughren  eggs 
in  one  corner  of  the  box.  w.  w.  h 


JUST  DRAGGING  AROUND.” 


How  many  thousands 
of  women  understand 
the  sad  and  pitiful 
meaning  of  that  simple 
phrase:  “  Just  dragging 
around.” 
Women  every- 
where  who 
feel  that  they 
have  a  work 
and  a  mission 
of  woman- 
hood  to  ac¬ 
complish  in 
this  world  will  ap¬ 
preciate  instantly 
the  disheartened 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Mattie 
Venhans,  of  Tioga, 
Hancock  County,  Illinois. 

“I  had  been  sick  for  seven  years,”  she  says; 
“not  in  bed,  but  just  dragging  myself  around. 
At  last  I  took  three  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  and  five  of  *  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,’  aud  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in 
words  the  good  these  medicines  did  me.  My 
husband  says  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  is  the 
best  medicine  he  ever  tried  for  a  cough.  No 
praise  is  too  high  for  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines.” 

Another  lady,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Monfort,  of  Lebanon, 
Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  says,  “  I  think  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  the  finest  medicine 
on  record.  I  have  taken  a  number  of  bottles 
and  it  is  the  only  medicine  that  relieved  my 
terrible  headaches.” 


Women  who  suffer  should  write  to  Dr. 
R-  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  will  send 
them  the  best  professional  advice  that  can 
be  had  anywhere  in  America  and  entirely 
without  charge.  Neither  the  “Golden 
Medical  Discovery”  nor  the  “Favorite 
Prescription”  contains  any  alcohol  to  in¬ 
ebriate  or  create  a  morbid  craving  for 
stimulants. 

Every  woman  should  own  a  copy  of  his 
splendid  book  “The  Common  Sense  Medi¬ 
cal  Adviser.”  It  is  the  grandest  medical 
book^for  popular  reading  ever  written.  It 
contains  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  precious 
value  to  women.  It  has  over  a  thousand- 
pages  elaborately  illustrated  with  engrav¬ 
ings  and  colored  plates.  The  first  great 
edition  of  more  than  half-a-tnillion  copies 
was  sold  at  $1.50  each.  The  profit  from  this 
induced  Dr.  Pierce  to  carry  out  his  cher¬ 
ished  intention  of  issuing  a  free  edition  one 
copy  of  which  in  paper-covers  will  be  sent 
for  the  bare  cost  of  mailing,  21  one-cent 
stamps,  or  a  heavier  cloth-bound  copy  for 
31  stamps. 


{Test  it  Free! 
1™°  national 

|  Gream  Separator 

In  buying  a  Separator 
you  want  the  best.  The 
National  is  the  closest 
skimming  and  the  light¬ 
est  running  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  in  the  world.  Sub¬ 
stantially  built,  readily 
cleaned,  and  easily  man¬ 
aged.  We  will  send  you 
a  National  on  Ten  Days’ 
Trial,  and  if  it  don’t  do 
just  what  we  claim,  ship 
it  back  at  our  expense. 
,  Try  it  in  competi- 
*  tion  with  any  other 

-  make,  and  judge  for 

I  yourself.  Bend  for  our  free  catalogue.. 

'  NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

to  become  successful  in  business  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  ambition.  Without 
interfering  with  your  present  occupa¬ 
tion,  we  lit  you  to  secure  an  import¬ 
ant  position  through 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 
in  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam, 
Mining  and  Civil  Engineering;  Met¬ 
allurgy,  Art,  Architecture,  journalism, 
English  Branches,  Stenography,  Ma¬ 
chine  Design,  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Low  price  ;  easy  terms.  Most  thorough 
and  complete  course  of  any  correspomi- 
cf’cn  school  in  the  world.  Send  to 
The  United  Correspondence  Schools, 
lol  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York,  for  catalogue  No. 


“Appleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  your  steel  Unk 
•ead,  all  to  *  ..... 


tread,  all  told,  1ms  no 
;  Stone,  Harvard,  111. 


Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonials  prove 
Mint  our 

tread 

POWERS 


►  fire  properly  named.  We  make  1 
k,  and  it  horse  tread 

powers, smooth  or 
level  lags  as  desir- 
[  ed,downormoun- 

►  ted.  The 

ONE-HORSE 
“SUCCESS” 

!  is  the  best  power 
\  made  for  driving 

►  cream  separators, 

’  and  all  machinery 

;  requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power  ■ 
can  b«  Detained  from  the  “8UCCES8”  Tread  Powers  she  toi  ' 
size  than  any  others  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them  • 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shelters,  rodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
or  shredders,  buskers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  m  our  100  page  lllustratedcatalogue.  KKKK.  ♦ 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  1I.L.  I 


UflDCC  Dnu/CDC  thrashers 
nunoc  runcnOy  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAW8. 


One*  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  MITTCDC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  uno 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


▲ny  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Pnrposi 


MaMoitarisi,  Portable*, 
Engine*  and.  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling ,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co., 118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse.N.Y. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily,  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 

n00KPRSaves  4  to  k  >'our 

U UU l\LilCorn  anu  other  feed. 

Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw  and 
corn  stalks  sweet  aud  digestible. 

ENABi.ES  YOU  TO  MAKE 
STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash 
price,  $21.50.  Saves  you  at 
least  30  per  cent.  Order 
now.  Write  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Healers, 

Corn  Shelters.  Feed  Cutters,  Horse  and  o 
Powers,  Washing  and  Sowing  Machines,  House] 
articles,  &c.  \\  rite:  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  TUBERCULOSIS  QUESTION. 

I  take  a  different  stand  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  724.  We  have  had  a  tussle 
with  tuberculosis,  and  having  a  family, 
do  not  purpose  to  feed  them  on  any 
cow’s  milk,  the  producer  of  which  is 
unable  to  stand  the  tuberculin  test.  You 
are  right  in  the  statement  that  a  cow 
may  respond  to  the  test  because  of  a 
hidden  small  tubercle,  which  may  not 
harm  her  milk;  but  just  the  same,  he  is 
a  wise  man  who  can  say,  when  a  fine 
cow  reacts,  that  that  tubercle  is  not  a 
discharging  one,  which  makes  the  cow  a 
spreader  of  the  disease,  or  that  it  is  not 
located  in  the  udder,  and  continually 
giving  off  germs  to  the  milk,  to  be,  per¬ 
haps,  the  source  of  infection  through  its 
use. 

If  the  cow  is  put  in  isolation,  and  the 
milk  Pasteurized,  the  danger  may  be 
obviated,  but  this  is  too  expensive  an 
operation,  when  we  can  test  out  and  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  diseased  stock.  We 
will  use  no  milk,  or  butter,  in  my  fam¬ 
ily,  from  any  herd,  which  is  not  tested 
honestly  and  put  in  such  condition  that 
the  public  can  be  invited  to  examine 
herd  and  dairy.  This  has  been  tried,  and 
several  breeders  and  dairymen  in  North 
Carolina  have  voluntarily  tested  their 
herds,  and  are  securing  customers 
through  the  assurance  that  their  prod¬ 
ucts  come  from  herds  tested  to  our  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

When  people  come  to  look  at  this 
question  in  the  right  light,  they  will  see 
the  wisdom  and  common  interest  that  is 
embodied  in  the  above  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  diseased  stock,  and  seek  to  eradicate 
the  disease  rather  than  cloak  and  con¬ 
tinue  it.  We  believe  that  this  is  the 
right  course  for  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  and  that  we  should  not  offer  the 
product  without  Pasteurization,  or  ac¬ 
cept  a  herd  without  the  test.  That  some 
foolhardy  men  have  used  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows,  apparently  with  im¬ 
munity  from  disease,  is  no  proof  that 
they  have  not  implanted  it,  nor  any 
warrant  for  any  other  man  to  endanger 
health  and  life  by  defending  the  use  of 
milk  from  the  victim  of  the  dread  dis¬ 
ease,  because,  forsooth,  there  may  be 
some  slight  loss  of  apparent  value  in 
discarding  such  cows.  f.  e.  e. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  what  about  the  farm¬ 
er’s  side  of  the  matter?  Many  dairymen 
have  their  entire  working  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  their  cows.  Are  they  not  to 
be  considered  at  all?  It  is  admitted 
that  cows  may  respond  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  and  still  continue  to  give  per¬ 
fectly  wholesome  milk.  We  maintain 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  owners  of  such 
cows  to  slaughter  them  without  further 
testing. 


"THE  REGISTERED  COW." 
Some  Advantages  of  Pedigree. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  merely  because  a  cow  is  regis¬ 
tered  she  will  give  any  more  milk,  or 
make  any  more  butter,  than  she  would 
if  nothing  whatever  were  known  of  her 
breeding.  But  the  fact  that  the  dairy 
cow  should  also  be  a  registered  animal, 
has  as  much  to  do  with  improvement 
along  the  line  as  anything  which  can  be 
mentioned.  The  generally  considered 
dairy  breeds  are  the  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Holstein  and  Ayrshire.  All  have  their 
good  qualities,  and  the  situation  and 
tastes  of  the  dairyman  and  breeder  will 
decide  the  question  of  breeds  or  grades 
as  may  best  be  fitted  for  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended.  We  all  know  that  there  are 
many  excellent  grade  or  common  cows, 
making  as  much  butter  as  registered 
ones,  but  yet  lacking  the  power  to 
transmit  their  good  qualities  to  their 


offspring,  which  an  equally  good  regis¬ 
tered  cow  possesses. 

I  saw  a  few  days  ago  three  herds  of 
Guernseys,  two  of  them  registered  herds 
and  one  in  which  only  registered  bulls 
had  been  used  for  many  years.  No  man 
living  could  tell  by  their  appearance 
which  were  registered  and  which  were 
not,  as  all  were  indeed  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  dairy  cows.  Then  where  is  the 
real  advantage  of  a  registered  cow? 
Why  is  she  any  better  than  a  grade  or 
common  cow?  In  the  first  place,  with¬ 
out  registered  cows  and  bulls  such  herd;? 
as  one  of  the  above-mentioned  could 
not  exist,  as  a  registered  sire  would  not 
be  obtainable  for  starting  in  that  line  of 
improvement.  The  registered  cow  has 
been  bred  by  careful  breeders  for  gen¬ 
erations,  and  her  good  qualities  have 
become  fixed,  and  are  transmitted  to  her 
progeny  as  long  as  the  dairyman  works 
with  this  idea  in  view.  It  will  not  do 
to  enter  the  breeding  ranks  with  good 
stock  for  a  few  years,  and  then  accept 
anything  cheap  that  may,  and  very  like¬ 
ly  will  be,  inferior,  and  thus  lose  years 
in  work,  and  be  forced  to  start  over 
again  to  retain  the  ground  lost. 

If  we  look  over  the  dairy  districts  of 
the  country,  we  see  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  cattle  near  where  registered 
herds  are  kept,  as  nearly  all,  when  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  high-col¬ 
ored  rich  milk  of  the  Guernsey  cow, 
wish  to  have  at  least  some  grades  in 
tiheir  herds,  and  will  patronize  a  regis¬ 
tered  bull  for  that  purpose,  if  they  feel 
that  they  are  unable  to  start  with  pure- 
breds.  Perhaps  as  much  benefit  has 
been  secured  by  this  class  as  by  the 
owners  of  registered  animals.  They, 
however,  do  not  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  have  been  the  prime 
cause  of  this  great  improvement  around 
them.  It  is  left  to  the  breeder  of  the 
registered  animals  to  know  that  the 
seed  he  has  sown  has  fallen  in  fertile 
ground;  that  he  has  helped  his  neigh¬ 
bors  equally  with  himself. 

EZRA  MICHENER, 

Before  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Register  states 
that  a  chemical  preparation  for  branding 
cattle  and  other  animals  has  been  invent¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  liquid  which  is  applied  with  a 
brush,  and  is  said  to  be  painless.  If  really 
effective,  it  ought  quickly  to  supersede  the 
practice  of  branding  with  hot  irons. 


Gain  A  Second 

— when  your  horse  is  fast  seconds 
count  on  a  record. 

A  little  stiffness  or  soreness  in  leg  or  body 
may  lose  seconds  and  hence  lose  a  record. 
Chills,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  the 
enemies  of  speed. 


Csed  and  endorsed 
by  the  Adams 
Express  C«. 


used  in  dilute  form 
has  no  superior  as  a 
leg  and  body  wash. 

Apply  to  the  legs  and 
bandage  lightly.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  the  body  and  blanket.  Removes 
stiffness  and  soreness,  prevents  colds, 
congestion,  and  produces  flexibility 
and  firmness  of  muscles  and  tendons. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Sample 
bottle  mailed  for  6c  to  pay  postage. 

Veterinary  Experience — full  of  valu¬ 
able  information— 100  pages,  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

BEWARE  of  all  so-called  Elixirs, 
none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

?ree.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  V. 


Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured, 
hiew,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no  ^ 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  a 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  larda,  Chicago,  HI.  , 


One  Hen 
One  Day 
One  Mill 

Olt  costs  a  mill  a  day — one  cent 

every  ten  days— to  make  a  hen  f  I 
a  lively  layer  when  eggs  are  \  / 
high,  with  SHERIDAN’S 
mm  CONDITION  POWDER.  Calcu- 
•T  Y  late  the  profit.  It  helps  young 
I  J  pullets  to  laying  maturity; 

makes  the  plumage  glossy, 
igKtS  makes  combs  bright  red. 


Sheridan’s 

CONDITION 

Powder 


fed  to  fowls  once  daily,  in  a  hot  mash, 
will  make  all  their  feed  donbly  effec¬ 
tive  and  make  the  flock  donbly  profit¬ 
able.  If  you  can’t  buy  it  we  send  one 
pack.  25  cts. ;  five,  $1.  A  two  ponnd 
can,  $1.20.  Sample  poultry  paper  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
ULAIn  IU  LIUl  04-page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


DANDY  cbroeneen  GUTTERS 


GREEN 
BONE 

cut  all  kinds  of  green  bone,  bard  or  soft  with 
adhering  meat  or  gristle,  into  fine  poultry  food 
without  choking.  Various  akes — 
hand  or  power  combined  or  both. 

Itun  easy  and  cut  faal.  Greeu  cut 
bone  will  double  the  eggs  winter  or 
summer.  Best  winter  food  known. 

Makes  long  aud  strong  layers;  makes 
broiler  and  ducklings  grow. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue,  prices,  Ac.  ^  8ave*  Grain. 

Stratton  6c  Osborne,  Box  13,  Erie,  Penn 

UCi|9C  CPPC  ar€  worth  more  than  twice  as  much 
ntn  w  KLUUw  winter  as  in  summer.  You  can. 
have  plenty  of  eggs  all  winter  if  you  feed  Green  Cut' 

An  AM 

It’s  the  only  bone  04  I#  04  III  V/  U  I  I  t  Ki 

cutter  made  with  ball  bearings.  This  makes  it  runl 
easier  than  any  other.  Cuts  hard  and  soft  bone  without  choking. U 
Easy  to  keep  clean  for  it  cleans  itself.  Made  for  hand  and  i*ower. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  33.  W .  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  III. 


DON’T 


BUY  AN  IYCUBATOB 

and  pay  for  It  before  giving:  It  a 
trial.  We  will  send  the  celebrated  NEW 
PREMIER  INCUBATOR  on  trial.  Thisevi- 
dences  our  faith  in  it  So  simple  a  child  can 
run  it  First  prize  World’s  Fair.  Also  sole 
manufacturers  of  Simplicity  Incubator. 
Catalogue  and  Poultry  Helps  5  eta.  Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses  etc..  25  eta. 

COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  a  O  Adams  8t.  Delaware  City, Del. 


THE  IMPROVED  - 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  moat 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTEIa  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

[  BY  STEAM-withtha 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

|  1  Thousands  in  successful  operation. 

1  Circulars  from,  I  1  Lowest  priced  lst-clasa  hatcher  made. 

1  Bend  60.  for  1  GKO.  II.  STAR  Lv 

»  Illut  CeLIor.  1  1 14  to  1  (4.  flth  Quincy,  III. 

The  Universal  Hatchers  and  Brooders 

Now  is  the  time 
to  buy. 


You  want  to  buy 
the  Best. 

We  Have  Them 


We  have  manu¬ 
factured  then, 
for  over  14  years 
Send  for 
Catalogue. 

THE  E.  W.  ANDREWS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

209  &  211  Railroad  Ave.,  Box  7,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory. 

White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  8pencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix.  R.  1. 

Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  nowrinkles;  all  reg'd. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkin.  Friendship. N.Y 

Jerseys — St.  Lambert  and  Combina¬ 
tion— for  SALK— Four  Cows,  seven  Heifers,  six¬ 
teen  Bulls  S  E.  NIVIN,  Landinburg,  Pa. 

Poland-China  and  Large  English 

Bkrkshiues.  all  ages,  pairs  not  akin;  strictly  first- 
class  stock.  Price.  $3  and  upwards. 

W.  A.  LOTHERS  Lack  Pa. 

Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  from  dams  having  un- 
nsual  records.  Supt.  Mahion  Sager.  Orangeville,  Pa. 

Shetland  Ponies 

FOR  SA-XjR. 

WATKINS  FARM.  Delroit.  Mich. 

SHROPSHiRES. 

Rams  from  115  up.  Also,  Lambs  of  either  sex.  A 
numoer  of  choice  Ewes  bred  to  the  only  prize  Kara 
from  New  York  State  at  the  Syracuse  Fair. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire-Down  Sheep  Ie^S.n.%rs3S 


ipj 

Polled  Durham  Cattle  ToST' 

All  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 
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HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE. 


123 


Heavy  milking  cows,  fine  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices 
high  quality  considered.  Write  now.  state  jnst-  what 
you  want,  to  DhLLHL'RST  FARMS,  Mentor.  O. 

GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SPEGIAL  BARGAINS  8W1NK  for  next  30 

days.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  80NS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  growthy  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

S  hoop — Oxfords,  Shropshires  .South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plo»- 
Berkshlres,  Poland-Chinas,  Chestes 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free 

H.  L:  HOLMES,  HarrVabun,,  Pa. 


VnDlfCUIDEC  Large  Improved  White  York- 
I  UilllOIl  IllCO  shire  Hogs.  Fine  Roars, 
Breeding  Sows  and  Pigs  for  Sale.  Leading  Market 
and  Grass-Eating  Hog. 

All  stock  Registered  and  imported. 

A.  VROOMAN.  Box  153,  CARTHAGE.  N.  Y. 


Hogs  are  Higher 

They  are  going  up  daily.  Get  ready 
for  the  boom  by  breeding  now.  We 
send  a  sample  pair  of  our 

FAMOUS  O.I.C.  HOGS 


ON  TIME, 

and  allow  you  agency  if  you  write 
promptly.  Two  of  these  famous  hogs 
weighed  2,806  1  bs.  W  ri  te  to-day. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

135  Grand  Arcade  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


W  W 


POULTRY  FOR  190 

■— 1  .  How  to  make  It  pay  bet¬ 

ter  than  ever,  the  contents  of  our  uew  POULTRY  GUIDE. 

Tells  a  thousand  things  every  hen  owner  should  know. 

Treats  the  whole  subject.  180  new  and  original  Ulus-, 
trations,  recipes,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Worth  >125, 
but  sent  for  only  15  cent*  to  pay  poHtuge. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER.  JR.,  BOX  66.  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS. 

Pure  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels, 

from  best  laying  strains,  April  hatch,  $1.50  each 
JAS.  ARCHER.  Derby,  Mich. 


The  20IH CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOH 

i7the  very  latest,  up-to-date  authority  on  the  poultry  business  in  this  country. 

It  treats  the  entire  subject  in  a  masterful  way  drawn  from  years  of  ripe  ex-; 
perience  ic  conducting  the  largest  pure  blood  poultry  plant  in  the  country.  Treats  incidental  iy 
of  the  newest  and  best  thines  about  the  world  famoua  Reliable  Incubator,  and  Brooders. 
Sent  to  anybody  for  10c  to  cover  postage.  Reliable  Inc.  &  Brooder  Co..  Box  B 101  Quincy, ill. 


DOUBLE  THE  EGGS 

can  be  secured  from  the  same  hens  If  fed  Green  Cut  Bone.  It  la  not  only  the  best 
e~g  producing  food  known,  but  It  also  imparts  vigor  and  constitution,  which  means 
working  force  and  ability.  Makes  hens  lay  .ongei,  no  break-down  or  “laying  off.” 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

is  the  best  machine  for  preparing  all  kinds  of  bone  for  poultry  food.  Made  in  many 
sizes  to  suit  anybody’s  needs.  They  cut  fast,  fine,  turn  easy  and  don  t  choke. 
■’LOVER  CUTTERS  that  cut  clover  fast  and  easv.  Swinging  Feed  Trays  and 
Mann’s  Granite  Crystal  Grit.  Send  at  once  for  our  FREE  iflutsrated  catalogue. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


HOC 


CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

Remedy  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  Is  death  to  Worms.  ®  1  Fackage 
enough  for  50  Hogs.  Will  refund  you  the  $1  if  it  fails.  Directions  for  using 
This  is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will  saye  your  bogs  and  chickens.  Order  $1  package 

SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY  CO 


on  eaoh  package. 

NOW  You  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting 


CO.,  Nauvoo,  III. 
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THE  NODULAR  INTESTINAL  DISEASE 
OF  SHEEP. 

We  have  a  flock  of  sheep,  part  of  which 
I  bred  myself.  Two  years  ago  last  April 
I  bought  40  grade  ewes,  chiefly  Cotswold 
and  Shropshire;  they  were  very  thin  when 
bought,  having  been  fed  on  straw  and  bean 
fodder,  very  little  hay,  if  any,  and  no 
grain.  They  range  from  three  to  six  years 
old  now;  they  have  never  done  well,  one 
after  another  seeming  to  dwindle  away, 
and  run  down  very  fast.  Recently  we 
killed  two  of  them;  one  was  badly  run 
down,  the  other  one  of  the  heartiest  ap¬ 
parently  of  the  lot,  and  in  fair  condition. 
We  made  a  close  examination  and  found 
the  internal  organs  lined  with  tumors, 
from  the  gullet  to  the  anus— but  none  on 
the  stomach — the  ulcers  ranging  from  the 
size  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  bean.  The 
thin  sheep  was  much  the  worse  of  the  two. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  all 
affected  in  the  same  way,  as  every  one  we 
have  killed  is  affected  more  or  less.  The 
meat  is  somewhat  wet  and  flabby,  liver 
rather  soft,  heart  in  good  condition.  I 
have  an  Englishman  working  for  me  who 
has  been  a  shepherd  all  his  life;  he  doesn’t 
know  what  to  do  for  them,  and  cannot 
account  for  the  cause.  Can  you  tell  us  the 
cause,  and  is  there  any  remedy  for  it? 
Three  of  our  own  breeding  are  running 
with  them  and  seem  all  right,  in  good 
health  and  condition.  J.  N.  mcp. 

Garbutt,  N.  Y. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sheep  is  due  to  intestinal 
worms.  The  nodules,  or  small  tumors, 
scattered  along  the  intestinal  wall,  are 
caused  by  embryos  of  the  CEsophagos- 
toma  Columbianum,  a  common  round 
worm  of  sheep.  The  mature  worm  is 
found  in  the  large  intestine,  and  is  from 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  in  length.  The 
nodules,  when  present  in  considerable 
numbers,  cause  general  debility,  with 
the  anaemic,  flabby  condition  you  de¬ 
scribe.  The  losses  from  the  disease  are 
considerable  in  some  sections  of  the 
country.  There  are  probably  also  other 
intestinal  worms  present,  because  when 
sheep  are  badly  infested  with  one 
species,  they  very  often  harbor  several. 

Treatment  of  the  disease  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  The  adult  intestinal  worm 
is  dislodged  with  difficulty,  and  the  tu¬ 
mors  cannot  be  reached.  A  course  of  oil 
of  turpentine  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
remedies.  Take  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
four  ounces;  raw  linseed  oil,  16  ounces; 
mix  by  shaking  weil  together  in  a  quart 
bottle  or  can.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  oils  are  thoroughly  mixed  just 
before  administration.  The  dose  for 
large  sheep  is  three  to  four  ounces,  to 
be  given  by  drenching.  The  medicine  is 
most  effective  when  given  on  an  empty 
stomach,  after  a  fast  of  at  least  12 
hours.  Follow  by  a  light  diet  for  an¬ 
other  12  hours,  when  a  mild  physic 
should  be  given  (three  to  four  ounces 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  one-half  pint 
of  water,  or  three  to  four  ounces  castor 
oil).  Repeat  the  course  of  treatment 
once  a  week  for  two  or  three  weeks.  As 
a  tonic  to  help  build  up  the  sheep,  and 
also  as  a  preservative  against  the 
worms,  give  to  each  sheep  one  large  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  following  powder,  once 
daily,  in  a  grain  ration:  Common  salt, 
16  ounces;  gentian,  eight  ounces;  pow¬ 
dered  dry  sulphate  of  iron  and  nux 
vomica,  of  each  four  ounces.  Mix.  The 
sheep  should  be  fed  liberally. 

During  the  Summer  the  sheep  should 
have  access  only  to  pure  running  water. 
Stagnant  water  is  always  favorable  to 
the  propagation  and  introduction  of  a 
large  number  of  intestinal  worms.  Free 
access  to  a  box  of  salt  at  all  times  will 
materially  assist  in  preventing  worm  in¬ 
fection.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


SHEEP  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn,  of  Kansas, 
has  issued  an  interesting  account  of  the 
experience  of  A.  T.  Howden,  a  veteran 
Kansas  sheep  breeder.  Some  of  our 
eastern  sheep  men  will  je  startled  at 
the  following  account  of  the  way  young 
lambs  are  handled: 

It  is  imperative  in  these  days  of  low- 
priced  wool  to  save  every  lamb  possible, 
for  not  only  our  profits,  but  making  ex¬ 
penses,  depend  upon  our  success  in  this 
particular.  Our  greatest  trouble  arises 


from  being  compelled  to  put  too  many 
young  lambs  together  before  the  ewe 
has  become  familiar  with  her  own. 
Think  of  a  young  mother,  with  all  her 
intelligence,  trying  to  find  her  young 
babe  among  60  others  that  were  only 
born  yesterday.  The  lambing  season 
commences  May  1.  When  the  herder 
sees  a  ewe  about  to  drop  her  lamb  he 
ties  a  piece  of  red  muslin  around  her 
neck,  and  when  the  lamb  is  dropped  he 
ties  a  similar  piece  around  its  neck,  and 
leaves  them  on  the  prairie  together. 
The  next  ewe  and  lamb  are  marked  the 
same,  except  that  the  strings  have  each 
one  knot  in  the  end;  the  next  have  two 
knots,  etc.  In  the  afternoon  the  stable 
boss  takes  a  horse  and  cart;  the  latter 
has  a  box  partitioned  off,  so  that  each 
compartment  will  hold  one  ewe  and 
lamb.  He  gathers  all  of  them  up  on 
the  prairie,  takes  them  to  the  barn,  and 
puts  each  ewe  and  lamb  into  a  box  three 
feet  square.  In  the  evening  he  examines 
all,  to  see  if  the  lambs  have  nursed. 
During  the  night,  until  12  o’clock,  he 
goes  through  the  flock  every  two  hours, 
and  takes  into  the  stable  any  ewes  that 
may  have  had  lambs.  On  very  stormy 
nights  this  is  continued  all  night.  In 
the  morning  he  again  examines  all  the 
ewes,  to  ascertain  if  the  lambs  have 
nursed,  takes  the  strings  off,  marks  the 
ewe  and  her  lamb  with  the  same  mark 
in  paint,  having  a  distinct  mark  for 
each  pair.  If  any  ewes  do  not  own  their 
lambs  they  remain  in  their  box  until 
they  do.  The  lambs  of  the  previous  day 
and  their  dams  are  then  turned  into  a 
three-acre  rye  lot  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  are  turned  into  a  50-acre 
pasture,  and  the  same  process  repeated 
with  the  next  day’s  crop. 

As  soon  as  there  are  150  lambs  in  the 
50-acre  pasture  they  are  changed  to  a 
100-acre  pasture.  When  the  number 
there  reaches  300  to  400  a  herder  is  put 
in  charge,  and  they  go  to  the  prairie. 
All  the  time,  until  the  youngest  lamb  is 
10  days  old,  the  herder  in  charge  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  keep  a  close  watch,  and  see 
that  no  ewe  is  unable  to  find  or  deserts 
her  lamb.  In  case  she  does,  she  and  the 
lamb  are  taken  back  and  put  in  the  box. 
At  10  days  old,  the  ewe  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  call  her  lamb  from  the  flock  by 
her  bleat. 


The  Farmer’s  Voice  states  that  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  butter  product  of  each  of  the 
17,000,000  cows  in  the  United  States  is  only 
130  pounds. 

The  Texas  Stockman  says  that  there  are 
about  85,000,000  sheep  in  Argentina.  Most 
of  the  wool  goes  to  the  European  markets, 
but  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  use  some  of  the  long  coarse  stock. 

Dairy  and  Creamery  says  that  some 
men  have  a  $30  cow  that  doesn’t  bring  as 
much  clear  profit  as  their  30-cent  hen,  yet 
they  kill  the  hen  and  keep  the  cow  right 
along,  because  they  don’t  count  the  cost 
of  anything,  so  as  to  know  for  a  certainty 
just  what  they  are  doing. 

Lamb  Notes. — A  sheep  had  a  very  large 
lamb  born  dead,  but  she  staid  by  it  and 
owned  it.  I  took  them  to  the  barn,  took 
a  twin  lamb,  and  removed  the  skin  from 
the  dead  one  and  slipped  it  on  the  twin, 
lifting  the  skin  without  cutting  the  legs 
open  and  put  the  twin’s  legs  through,  the 
same  way  we  put  on  a  coat.  I  shut  them 
up  alone,  and  the  ewe  owned  the  strange 
lamb  without  trouble.  Her  lamb  never 
speaking,  it  was  quite  a  change  to  give  her 
an  angry  lamb.  c.  a. 

NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“Baby”  or  “Dairy”  sizes 
of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
by  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  St8.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


“Always  In  the  Lead  and  Now  3etter  Than  Ever.” 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

THE  Improved  United  States  Cream  Separators  have 
been  proven  by  tests  repeated  from  year  to  year, 
at  all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  to  be  superior  to  all  other  Cream 
Separators,  many  tests  of  the  skim  milk  showing  only  .01 
or  .02,  and  are  now  still  further  improved  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  capacity  for 

1900  OR  THE  NEW  CENTURY. 

All  experienced  Cream  Separator  operators  concede  that 
the  United  States  is  unapproached  in  thoroughness  of 
separation  and  perfection  of  manufacture.  All  gears  are 
enclosed;  Bowl  Spindle  covered  with  brass  shield;  have 
ball  bearings.  The  most  cost  is  put  into  their  manufacture, 
and  they  are  therefore  better  and  will  wear  longer,  yet  are 
sold  for  less  than  others  considering  capacity  and  close 


skimming- 


-aro  therefore  the  cheapest,  because  the  best. 

Examine  “New  Century”  Prices  and  Capacities. 


No.  9. 
No.  8. 
No.  7. 
No.  6. 
No.  5. 
No.  3>£. 


Low  Frame. 

<<  ii 

High  “ 


Capacity  ISO  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 

“  225  to  250  “  $65.00 

“  275  to  300  “  $85.00 

“  350  to  400  “  $100.00 

“  450  to  500  “  $125.00 

“  650  to  700  “  $165.00 


Don’t  be  inveigled  into  purchasing  a  Cream  Separator 
until  you  have  first  sent  for  the  “  Hew  Century  ”  Catalogue 
of  the  United  States,  which  will  bo  mailed  you  free. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  towns  not  at  present  canvassed 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT. 


iQUBLE  THE  FOOD  VALUE 

lean  be  secured  from  grain  fed  to  live  stock  if  it  is  cooked.  It  is 
[more  easily  digested  and  assimilated  by  the  animal  stomach. 

ELECTRIC  FEED  COOKERS 

cook  ieed  in  the  quickest  and  best  way  and  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel. 
Made  ef  cast  iron,  lined  with  steel.  Boilers  made  of  heavy  galvanized 
steel,  made  in  12  sizes.  Capacity  from  25  to  100  gals.  Strong,  well  made 
and  will  last  indefinitely.  Order  before  the  cold  weather  catches  you. 

circulars  and  prices.  Electric  Wheel  Go.,  Box  88,  Quincy, 


These 


Don’t ! 


Don’t  think  if  you  buy  a 
farm  separator  you  must 
buy  something  compli¬ 
cated  and  hard  to  manage. 

Don’t  think  that  because 
one  kind  of  farm  separa¬ 
tor  requires  an  hour  to 
wash  it  that  all  do. 

Don’t  think  that  constant 
repair  bills  are  a  neces¬ 
sity  just  because  some  one 
with  a  complicated  sepa¬ 
rator  has  to  pay  them. 

Don’t  think  that  some  other  farm  separator  is 
as  good  as  the  Sharpies  because  an  agent  for 
the  other  condemns  the  Sharpies. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  small,  Is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 
Separator 

Least  In  cost,  great¬ 
est  In  economy,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability;  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  in  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  in  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

“Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,”  Is  our 
free  hook,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  it. 

THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 
2H  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF8.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


WOODWARD'S  WATERING  BASIN 

K  STLBLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  01  IT. 
Cirrul.r.  Free.  J.  S.  WOODW  ARD  .5  SON.  LOCK  TORT.  5  ' 


A  FEED  COOKER 

is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 
increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  It  more  palatable  and  di 
gestible.  THE 

FARMER’S,  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cnoklng  feed  for  ull  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry;  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
.  „  „  ,  sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar- 

ln<?  off,  etc,  _  Just  the  thinpr  for  boil  ins;  down  cider. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  tret  our  circulars  ana  prices. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  12  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 


PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


lping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Us  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
I>airy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  0T  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPEUItr  &  Co..  Batavia.  ;il. 


Newton’s  rAWTIli' 
Improved  »»  AUk 
Holds  them  flrmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  beeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Frw 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

GATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBKBTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


“CORED  TO  DEATH” 

is  the  startling  headline  of  piany  a  news 
paper  article.  Hornless  animals  are  safe 
done  with  the 

KEYSTONE  KNIFE, 


Highest 

Award 


DEHORNING ........ 

causes  less  pain  than  any  device 
made.  Cuts  on  4  sides  at  once — clean 
and  quick,  no  crushing  or  tearing.. 

Fuily  warranted.  Circular.  FREE.  jTW 

*  ~  BROSIUS,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


A.  C 


LATEST 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 

Dehorner 

Guaranteed 


IMPROVED 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 

II.  II.  BROWN  MFC.  CO..  -  -  DECATUR,  ILL. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Humorous. 

Hoses  can’t  last  all  the  year, 

But  each  season  brings  Its  cheer; 
Other  joys  there  are;  you  know 
Batter  cakes  deserve  a  show. 

— Chicago  Record. 

“Jimmy  and  our  preacher  collided  on 
their  wheels.”  “Is  Jimmy  hurt?”  “Yes; 
he  heard  what  the  preacher  said.” — 
Chicago  Record. 

Mrs.  Hoon:  “How  did  the  defaulting 
cashier  of  the  Petty ville  bank  look?” 
Hoon:  “I  never  saw  him,  but  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  six  feet  tall  and  $12,000 
short.” — Judge. 

City  Girl  (pointing  to  a  wild  plant  by 
the  wayside):  “What’s  that?”  Country 
Cousin:  “That’s  milkweed.”  City  Girl: 
“Oh,  yes;  that’s  what  you  feed  the  cows 
on.” — Ohio  State  Journal. 

“Til*  professor  kin  spake  in  four  dif- 
ferint  tongues,  Dinny.”  “Thor’s  only 
wan  t’ing  thot  kapes  me  from  doin’  the 
same,  Larry.”  “An’  phwat  is  thot?” 
“Oi  hovn’t  the  four  tongues.” — Chicago 
News. 

Housekeeper:  “Why  are  apples  so 
high  'in  price?”  Marketman:  “  ’Cause 
they’re  scarce,  Mum.”  “But  the  papers 
said  the  crop  was  so  enormous  that  ap¬ 
ples  were  rotting  on  the  trees  all  over 
the  country.”  “Yes’m.  That’s  why 
they’re  scarce.  It  didn’t  pay  to  pick 
’em.” — New  York  Weekly. 

Mother:  “I  don’t  like  the  look  of  that 
boy  I  saw  you  playing  with  to-day.  You 
mustn’t  play  with  bad  little  boys,  you 
know.”  Son:  “Oh,  he  isn’t  a  bad  little 
boy,  Mother.  He’s  a  good  little  boy. 
He’s  been  sent  to  a  reformatory  two 
times,  and  they’ve  let  him  out  each  time 
on  account  of  good  behavior!” — Credit 
Lost. 

“Bill,  have  you  cut  the  firewood?” 
“Yes,  sir.”  “An’  fed  the  mules?”  “Yes, 
sir.”  “An’  milked  the  cows?”  “All 
milked,  sir.”  “An’  ground  the  corn?” 
“Jest  through,  sir.”  “An’  banked  the 
taters?”  “Last  one,  sir.”  “Well,  you’re 
a  good  un.  Now  call  the  dogs  an’  you  kin 
go  an’  tree  a  ’possum  fer  yer  supper!” — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Sunday-school  Superintendent  (point¬ 
ing  a  moral):  “Yes,  scholars,  the  great 
thing  is  to  know  one’s  duty  and  then  do 
it.  Admiral  Dewey  knew  his  duty  when 
he  entered  Manila  Bay  and  saw  the 
Spanish  ships,  and  the  world  has  seen 
how  nobly  he  performed  it.  Now,  chil¬ 
dren,  what  is  our  duty  in  this  bright 
holiday  season?  How  may  we  emulate 
the  great  Admiral?  What  should  we  do 
when  we  see  about  us  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  suffering?”  Small-boy  Class  (in 
concert):  “Lick  ’em!” — Harper’s  Bazar. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

m  Our  Only  inducements  are  tbe  Best  Imported 

TEAS  ^COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.  B.  1*.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  cf°or5daenrd  SHOCK  COMPRESSOR 

HOLDS  WHILE  YOU  TIE. 

Write  for  Price 
List. 


Pulley 


Best 


1N». 


j.  b.  ii  Maos, 


CUT  AMI  SHRED 

With  the  WOLVKK1NE  Cutter 
and  Shredder.  KniveH  and  cutting 
bar  selected  oil  tempered  tool  steel.  Cut¬ 
ting  bar  has  4  cutting  edgea;  when  one  edge 
dulls  simply  turn  it  over  and  get  a  new  sharp 
edge;  that  makes  the  life  of  this  machine  four 
times  greater  than  the  old  style.  Shredder  head  made  of  saw  steel. 
Interchangeable  with  knife  head.  Safety  fly  wheel.  8top 
feed  lever.  Adjun table  knife  and  shredder  head.  Made  in  13 
sixes.  Largest  cuts  a  ton  in  5  minutes.  Swivel  Carrier. 
SNAPPING  RGI  I  ^  to  snap  off  the  ears,  are  furnished  on  three  sizes 
anArrinU  HULLS  of  BhreddtrM  without  any  extra  cost. 

D|||dO  FA^IFR  cub1  faster,  lasts  longer  than  any  other  machine 

nuna _taaicn,  made#  iow.  We  have  no  agent*. 

TRY  THEM  — if  not  as  we  say,  return  them  at  ourexpense. 
GRINDING  Mil  I  ^  hinds  of  Sweep,  Belt  and  Geared  Mills  for 
uninuinb  MILLa  2  to  .>5  H  p  for£rjnding  ear  corn  and  allother 

grain  fine  or  coarse.  J'rlee  Mweep  riIUm,  $14.50  and  up. 
pnpN  QUFI  I  FRQ  19  sizes  and  kinds  for  hand  or  power.  Hand 
bunn_oncLLLno  sheller  90c;  1-hole  sheller  with  pulley  tor 
and  or  power  $5.50;  self-feed  sheller  shells  500  bu.  a  day. 

Ifl  Ml  C  D  C  l-h  Tread,  with  governor,  $58.  2-h  $77.  3-h  $103, 
U  Tf  L  H  O  2-h  Sweep.  $‘24.90 ;  4-h  $34.75  ;6-h  $36.95  ;&-b  $51.25 
i  full  line  Feed  Cook:  era.  Jtob*,  Cutter*,  Iilunkets, 
Itobea.  Send  for  FREE  fall  catalogue  giving  latest  prices. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  C-16,  Chicago,  III, 


THE -YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 

The  Fireside  Friend  in  Half  a  Million  Homes. 

Special  Subscription  Offer 
for  1900. 

........  ........  ....Y^fc.  ........  ........  ............  ........  ........ 

*  Those  who  subscribe  now,  sending  $1.75  with  this  slip,  or  the  ? 
5  name  of  this  publication,  will  receive  all  the  issues  of  The  Com-  a 
J  panion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1899  FREE,  and  then  the  * 
»  issues  for  52  weeks,  a  full  year,  until  January  1,  1901.  This  i 
i  offer  includes  the  gift  of  the  New  Companion  Calendar — the  most  J 
»  beautiful  one  ever  given  to  friends  of  The  Companion.  G  94  f 


............................ 

Send  ns  vnur  address  on  a  Postal  and  u>e  mill  mail  you  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Announcement  Number,  containing  a/ull  prospectus  of  the 
Contributors  and  Contributions  engaged  for  the  new  volume. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  SUBCRIFTION  OFFER! 


The  Youth’s  Companion 

"The  Rural  New-Yorker 


to  1901,  including  the  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
_  mas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers  for 

two  years.  The  Companion  Calendar  for  r 
1900  (a  rare  souvenir  in  twelve  colors)  and 

Both  papers  to  January  1,  1901,  for  only  $2.50  in  advance. 

'Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New-York. 


Victor  Feed  Mills 

AND  HORSE-POWERS  COMBINED 

For  Grinding  from  12  to  60  bushels  per  bottr  of 
Corn  and  Cob  and  Small  Grain,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  Power  for  Feed  Cutters,  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  12th  Annual  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 

Feed  Mills,  Horse-Powers, 

Sawing  Machines,  Jacks. 

The  J.  H.  McLAIN  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio. 


WHEN  SELECTING  A  CUTTER  OR  SHREDDER, 

we  invite  you  to  get  a  catalogue  of 

Wilder’s  Ensilage  Machinery 

Machines  with  8elf-Feed  Tables.  Swivel  or  Straight  Carriers, 
Front-Cut  or  Cylinder  Machines,  8hredders  or  Splitters. 

OUR  PLAN  of  SELLING  will  please  you.  Write  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &.  SONS,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

IN  FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTINC 
MACHINERY  IS  THIS 


BLIZZAR 

It  cuts  and  shreds  all  kinds  of 
Dry  and  Creen  Fodder 

and  elevates  it  to  any 
desired  height  through 
a  Pneumatic  Tube. 

No  sprocket,  no  link 
belt,  no  elevator  buck¬ 
ets,  web,  slats,  etc.,  re¬ 
quired.  Snve«  power, 
breakage  aad  annoy¬ 
ance.  It  cuts  various 
lengths;  any  enpnolty 
yon  want.  Call  at 
your  dealers’  and  ex¬ 
amine  it  or  write  us  for 
circulars  ami  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  (to. 


Safe, 

Strong 

and 

Effi¬ 

cient. 


DICKS  AGRICULTURAL 


TON,  OHIO. 


THIS  GRINDER 

IS  THE  KELLY  DUPLEX 

Duplex  means  that  it  has  a  double  set  of 
grinding  plates  or  burrs.  That  means 
that  it  is  thetu*te*t  grinder  in u«lc.— do¬ 
ing  double  the  work  of  any  mill  of  similar 
size.  Requires  only  light  power. 


ICRUSHES  AND  GRINDS 

Ear  Corn,  Cob,  Husk  and  All. 

Grinds  cotton  seed  and  all  grains 
single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse,  me- 

■/Hjl"  |— -I .  idinm  or  due  feed  as  desired  and  to 

m  mu  requirements  ot  the  animal  to  be  fed.  Simple, 
easy  to  operate,  durable.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  8? 

The  0.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Co.,  Iowa  City,  la.  and  Springfield,  0. 


Banner 


Cutters 


CUT  BEETS, 
MANGELS, 

Turnips,  Carrots, 

and  all  other  roots  and  | 
vegetables  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  CUT  FINE. 

Choking 
Impossible. 

Run  easy,  have  self  feeder,  , 
separate  dirt  from  cut  feed 
Five  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
O.  E.  THOMPSON'  A  SOKS, 
YpnUunti,  Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  makers 
in  the  world.  Catalogue  free. 


SHREDDED 


CORN 

FODDER 


This  is  the 
Original  Shredding 
Machine. 


Ssvss 


Th 


Whole 


Crop. 


Knowing  th»t  you  are  convinced  of  the  great  food  value  of  ahred- 
ded  corn  fodder  and  the  great  saving  that  shredding  produces 
we  ahall  only  tell  you  of  how  beat  to  prepare  it. 

ST.  ALBANS  ^H^ERS 

are  especially  designed  for  this  purpose. 

They  are  a  pronounced  success.  They  *hred  fuHter,  finer  and 
leave  the  product  in  better  condition  for  feeding  or  baling 
than  any  other  machine  made.  We  prove  these  statements  bv  those 
experienced  in  the  usage  of  such  machines.  We  mail  Facts 
About  8hredder*  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  once. 


St.  Albans  Foundry  Co.  St.  Albana,  Vt. 


ISA  FACT 

that  the  beat  results  in  feeding  stock 
of  any  kind  are  attained  with  ground 
feed.  To  grind  feed  moat  suetbm- 

fully  requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mills. 

They  have  largest  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  power. 
Crush  and  grind  corn,  husk  cob 
and  all,  and  all  small  grain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 
plates.  Free — Catalog  R. 


For 


Steam 


and 


i  Ior»e 


Power. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  OF 

CRUSHED  CORH  fODDffi 

CEO.  S. COMSTOCK, 

_  MCCHAHtCSBUWO.  PK 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grindera.Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
lANo  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO..  Sooth  Bend,  lad. 


ST  A  It 


SAVE  IT  ALL. 

There  is  no  waste  in  ground 
feed.  It  Is  all  digested  and  as¬ 
similated.  When  you  grind  It 
at  home  you  save  it  all. 

Star  Feed  Grinders 

are  the  most  economical  In  cost  and 
utility.  Grind  ear  corn  dry,  damp 
or  frozen  and  all  grains  singly  or 
Can't  ehoke.  Send  for  new 
circulars  of  Sweep  and  Power  Hills. 
!8  Depot  8L.  New  Lexington,  O. 


ELECTRIC  FEED  MILL 


ed.  Adjustable — grinds  coarse  or  fine, 
prices  free.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 


We  hare  put  out  this  mill  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  ot  tht  patrons  of  the 
famous  Electric  Goode  for 
a  good  mill  at  a  fair  price. 
It  is  a  direct  grinder  and 
absorb*  or  wastes  no  pow¬ 
er  In  useless  and  expensive 
gearings*  Cuts,  crushra 
and  grinds  ear  corn, and  all 
small  grama  single  or  mix- 
prices  low.  Circulars  and 
Box  88,  (Julney,  111. 


BURR-STG  n\  FEED  MILLS 

We  offer  you  the  beat  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  50  years.  They  are  the  beat 
conatructcd,  least  compli- 
ated  and  faeteat  grinding 
mills  yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Address, 
LEONA  HD  I>.  HARRISON, 
£0  Third  St.,  Now  Haven, Conn. 


GRIND 

YOUR 

GRAIN 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO. 


on  a  SUABLE Y  MILE. 

Neither  you  nor  yonr  stock 
will  have  any  fault  to  liud. 
Our  mills  have  great  capacity 
combined  with  ease  of  oper¬ 
ating  which  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  IJon’t  take  our  word 
for  this— trv  one  and  be 
convinced.  Special  intro¬ 
duction  prices  in  all  new  ter¬ 
ritory.  Catalogue  showing  the 
famons  Smalley  line  complete 
free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

,  Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc, YVi». 


CORN  FODDER 

U  equal  in  feeding  value  to< 
the  best  hay  when  prepared  by 

The  Ross 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY. 

Cuts  ensilage,  com  fodder, 
hay.  Ac.,  for  teed,  and  straw  for 
haling  and  bedding  Send  for 
free  catalogue  No.  18 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0, 


PORTABLE  CORN  CRIBS.! 

Two  styles. 

I  Four  sizes  each, 

I  Adam’s  No.  1  Crib, 
The  beat  made.  ’ 
Adam's  No.  2  Crib  * 
for  One  Oent  per  < 
bushel.  Ask  yonr  | 
I  dealer  for  them  or  , 
write 

_  W. J. ADAM,  J 

Cheap  and  Convenient.  Joliet,  ills.  , 
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THE  AMERICAN  MERINO  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  T1IE  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Fine  Wool  Sheep  Again  Popular. 

In  talking  sheep  to  experienced  breeders,  we  have 
been  quite  surprised  at  hearing  many  of  them  say 
that,  if  they  were  starting  now,  they  would  select 
some  strong  family  of  the  old  American  Merino. 
This  breed  is,  without  doubt,  gaining  ground  once 
more.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  many 
breeders  believe  that  the  sections  of  the  world  where 
fine  wool  will  be  grown  hereafter  must  depend  largely 
on  this  country  for  new  blood.  Australia,  South 
America  and  other  warm  countries  seem  destined  to 
supply  a  large  proportion  of  needed  fine  wool.  It  is 
argued  that,  in  these  warm  countries,  the  Merinos 
will,  in  several  generations,  lose  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  heavy  fleece.  Nature  comes  to  the  relief  of 
aniimals,  and  takes  the  lining  out  of  their  children’s 
overcoats  when  they  go  to  a  warmer  clime.  Take  a 
coon  from  Tennessee, 
and  put  him  by  the  side 
of  one  from  Wisconsin, 
and  the  difference  in  the 
fur  will  easily  be  seen. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the 
density  and  fineness  of 
the  Merino  wool  the 
southern  countries  must 
import  fresh  blood  from 
the  Noi’th,  so  that,  while 
the  southern  half  of  the 
world  may  produce  a 
large  part  of  the  fine 
wool,  northern  breeders 
will  still  hold  the  key  to 
the  situation.  In  giving 
a  picture  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  prize-winning  ram 
Premier,  we  also  give 
the  opinion  of  two 
breeders. 

What  the  Australians 
Demand. 

The  Australians  have 
bred  for  fineness  of 
fleece,  regardless  of 
weight  or  density;  con¬ 
sequently,  they  have  a 
splendid  Delaine  sheep 
shearing  about  three  or 
four  pounds  of  wool, 
very  fine,  no  wool  on 
belly,  legs  or  face.  There 
is  no  breed  of  sheep 
more  advantageous  to 
them  than  the  very  wrinkly,  thick,  heavy-fleeced  Ver¬ 
mont  Merinos,  or  descendants  from  Vermont  stock. 
The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  For  nearly  100  years 
the  heavy-shearing  Merino  has  been  bred  for  weight 
and  fineness  of  fleece.  More  advancement  was  made 
by  breeding  wrinkles  and  grease  than  by  any  other 
points,  in  gaining  the  desired  result.  Until  about  20 
years  ago  breeders  were  carrying  this  to  the  extreme, 
hence  they  have  been  breeding  plainer  sheep  for  the 
last  20  years. 

The  Australians  see  what  the  Americans  accom¬ 
plished  by  breeding  for  weight  of  fleece,  and  they  are 
following  in  our  footsteps  by  using  their  extreme 
wrinkly  heavy-shearing  rams  on  their  light-shearing 
fine-fleeced  ewes,  and  are  getting  great  results,  as  you 
may  know  by  the  fabulous  prices  they  are  paying  for 
American-bred  Merino  rams.  As  to  the  constitution 
of  the  get  of  American  rams,  I  understand  it  is  quite 
an  improvement  over  their  native  sheep,  as  no  one 
will  dispute  the  hardiness  of  the  American  Merino. 


The  great  trouble  with  'this  Australian  trade  is  that 
in  a  flock  of  50  breeding  ewes,  the  breeder  will  only 
get  two  or  three  rams  out  of  the  total  number  that 
will  be  suitable.  The  Australians  require  extremely 
fine  rams,  and  where  a  breeder  breeds  for  that  trade, 
out  of  a  possible  20  or  25  he  may  only  get  two  or 
three  fit  for  export,  and  no  trade  for  the  remainder, 
as  they  will  be  of  a  type  not  sought  after  by  Amer¬ 
ican  breeders. 

The  Merinos  of  America  have  been  bred  up  to  such 
a  point  that  any  farmer  can  have  a  grade  flock  of 
Merino  ewes  of  Delaine  type  that  will  shear  nine  or 
1.0  pounds  of  wool,  unwashed,  consequently,  they  will 
not  breed  to  a  small,  wrinkly,  heavy-shearing  ram, 
but  prefer  one  of  more  size,  even  if  he  does  not  shear 
as  many  pounds  of  wool.  I  think  it  more  profitable 
to  breed  a  larger  Merino  with  more  length  of  staple, 
even  where  the  fleece  is  not  so  heavy  in  proportion  to 
weight  of  carcass.  In  this  type  of  purebred  Merino 
there  is  an  occasional  lamb  that  is  fit  for  the  Aus¬ 


tralian  trade,  which  may  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

Xenia,  Ohio.  r.  d.  williamson. 

Prospect  of  the  American  Merino. 

This  country  is  still  supplying  a  good  many  fine- 
wool  rams  for  the  Australian  trade.  Originally  fine- 
wool  Merinos  were  imported  into  Australia  from 
Spain,  but  later  importations  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few*  Rambouillets  from  France  and  Germany)  have 
all  been  made  from  the  United  States.  The  finest  and 
heaviest-shearing  Merinos  have  been  most  in  request 
for  this  trade.  Within  the  past  few  years  some  good 
specimens  of  Delaine  Merinos  have  been  taken  also, 
but  the  need  in  Australian  flocks  grows  out  of  the 
natural  climatic  effect,  in  that  country,  to  “lighten 
up”  in  fleece,  which  can  best  be  met  by  our  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  oily  thick-wooled,  thoroughly-covered, 
heavy-shearing  Merinos. 

As  long  as  the  wool  industry  is  profitable  in  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  ther«  will  be  a  demand  for  our  best  Merino 


rams.  Tasmania  has  produced  some  fine  specimens 
of  the  Merino  by  means  of  occasional  infusion  of 
American  blood,  but  the  general  standard  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  wools  cannot  be  maintained  without  new 
blood.  The  climate  is  too  warm;  if  left  to  depend 
upon  local  influences,  the  Australian  wools  would 
soon  retrograde  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Nature 
clothes  the  sheep  'in  a  coat  to  protect  against  the 
rigors  of  the  climate — thus  it  is  in  keeping  with 
Nature’s  laws  that  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  should 
“lighten  up”  when  the  animal  Is  removed  to  a  warmer 
climate,  just  as  the  horse’s  coat  “lightens  up”  in 
Summer,  and  the  quality  of  fur  on  our  fur-bearing 
animals  increases  in  fineness  and  thickness  as  we  go 
farther  to  the  North. 

The  modern  Merino  is  a  product  of  the  temperate 
zone;  his  best  attainments  have  been  secured  not  far 
from  40  degrees  north  latitude,  with  a  variation  of 
not  more  than  four  or  five  degrees,  and  this  rather 
north  than  south.  This  is  the  latitude  most  con¬ 
genial  to  the  successful 
propagation  of  the  Me¬ 
rino  and  many  other 
products.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  Australia  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  import  our 
heavy  -  fleeced  Merinos. 
Natural  adaptation  and 
economy  of  production 
both  favor  a  continuance 
of  the  industry.  Modern 
facilities  for  transporta¬ 
tion  annihilate  distance, 
so  that  Australian  wool 
and  mutton  may  each  be 
placed  upon  the  world’s 
best  markets,  for  less 
than  it  costs  to  land  the 
Kansas  product  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Two-thirds  of  the 
wool  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  frozen  mut¬ 
ton  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  Australian  pas¬ 
tures. 

The  mutton  craze 
struck  Australia  about 
the  same  time  that  it 
struck  this  country  and 
Argentina.  In  this  mut¬ 
ton  craze  lies  the  secret, 
in  part,  of  the  recent 
and  very  substantial  ad¬ 
vances  in  fine  wools.  But 
to-day,  in  Australia  as 
in  America,  the  pride  of 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry  rests  in  the  American 
Merino.  These  sheep  have  sold  for  more  money,  and 
produced  greater  money-making  results,  than  any 
other  known  breed.  Prices  in  Australia  for  rams 
range  from  $500  to  $5,000  and  upwards  for  fine  speci¬ 
mens.  While  the  younger  ram  always  promises  more 
years  of  usefulness,  the  age  limit  is  not  drawn  upon 
animals  of  really  great  merit,  up  to  six  or  eight 
years.  Size  and  constitution  are  prominent  factors, 
as  the  larger  the  animal  the  greater  its  capacity  for 
usefulness,  other  things  being  equal.  The  rams  re¬ 
main  in  service  in  the  stud  as  long  as  they  retain 
their  vigor,  which  of  course  varies  in  different  ani¬ 
mals.  Some  are  well  worn  at  eight  years,  while 
others  are  strong  at  12  years  of  age. 

Is  the  business  of  furnishing  rams  for  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  trade  likely  to  continue?  Yes,  so  long  as  wool 
production  is  profitable  in  that  country,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  breeders  are  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  Austra¬ 
lian  flock-masters.  I  believe  both  these  conditions 
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will  be  maintained.  Do  all  sheepmen  in  Australia  use 
imported  rams?  No,  only  comparatively  few;  these 
make  a  business  of  supplying  the  trade  by  importing, 
or  by  using  imported  rams  in  their  own  flocks,  and 
then  selling  'to  others  the  stock  raised  from  imported 
rams.  Thus  the  breeding  business  figures  quite  prom¬ 
inently  there,  and  many  of  the  high  prices  obtained 
are  the  result  of  competition  among  those  who  are 
making  efforts  to  secure  popular  specimens  on  sale. 

Savannah,  Ohio.  j.  s.  leiiman. 

THE  FIVE  STA  TES  MILK  PRODUCERS’  ASSO¬ 
C/A  TION. 

A  Conservative  View  of  the  Outlook. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  freely  regarding  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize  the  milk  producers  who  furnish  milk 
for  the  New  York  market.  We  have  never  questioned 
the  great  value  of  organization  among  farmers,  but  we 
have  realized  the  size  of  the  problem  which  confronted 
the  managers  of  the  association.  We  are  glad  to  print 
the  following  statement  from  one  who  is  on  the  inside: 

The  vitality  and  determination  shown  by  the  Five 
States  Miht  Producers’  Association,  after  the  embar¬ 
rassing  failure  and  disappointments  of  last  Winter 
and  Spring,  add  new  zest  and  interest  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  producers  for  better  prices.  That  the 
dairymen  have  not  received  the  compensation  they 
deserved  needs  no  demonstration.  Interest  is  now 
directed  towards  the  results  to  be  achieved  through 
this  large  and  powerful  organization,  which  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  greater  remuneration  for  the  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor  invested.  Generally  speaking,  the  Five 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association  has  become  strong 
enough  to  command  respect,  and,  under  proper  guid¬ 
ance,  can  mold  conditions  to  suit  its  purpose.  Its 
plan  of  operations  is  unique  and  immeasurably 
stronger  than  anything  of  similar  character  that  has 
gone  before,  in  that  it  has  not  only  its  local  inter¬ 
mediary  and  central  bodies,  with  regulations  and  offi¬ 
cials  for  each;  but,  in  addition,  every  member  who 
wishes  to  sell  through  the  organization  signs  and 
executes  a  power  of  attorney  especially  authorizing 
and  empowering  the  executive  committee  to  sell  his 
milk  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  providing 
the  price  obtained  shall  average  2%  cents  or  more 
per  quart,  delivered  at  the  nearest  shipping  point. 

Acting  under  instructions  from  the  central  union, 
and  pursuant  also  to  the  powers  thus  individually 
deputed,  Messrs.  Latimer,  Snell  and  Aiken  have  been 
steadily  and  persistently  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  announcement  made  a  few  days  ago, 
that  a  buyer  had  been  found,  and  contracts  effected, 
dia'nges  the  aspect  of  affairs  materially,  and  those 
both  within  and  without  the  sphere  of  its  influence 
are  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  this  contract,  and  the  financial  and 
business  interests  connected  therewith. 

The  progress  of  negotiations  and  the  plans  adopted, 
have  been  carefully  withheld  from  publicity,  and  but 
little  is  now  known  of  the  persons  and  interests  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Pure  Milk  Company,  which  has 
agreed  to  purchase  the  Five  States  product.  The 
sales  committee  has,  however,  executed  contracts 
with  the  party  mutually  selected  to  represent  the 
buyer  until  such  time  as  the  corporate  organization 
should  be  fully  effected,  and  the  working  capital  sup¬ 
plied,  and  the  officials  and  others  who  are  familiar 
with  plans  and  prospects  manifest  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  stability  and  success  of  this  new  arrangement. 

It  has  taken  many  months  of  effort  to  acquire  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
situation,  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  financial 
and  business  interests.  The  undertaking  is  immense 
— not  alone  because  of  the  amount  of  capital  and 
Character  of  product,  but  because  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  producing  the  supply,  of  which 
there  are  said  to  be  10,000  enrolled.  Previous  at¬ 
tempts  of  dairymen,  through  organization,  to  control 
or  regulate  prices,  have  generally  proven  failures  be¬ 
cause  of  injudicious  business  management  or  lack  of 
cohesive  strength.  In  this  instance,  the  power-of- 
attorney  scheme  supplies  an  element  of  strength  and 
continuity  heretofore  lacking,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
equally  perfect  conditions  characterize  the  plans  of 
the  buyer — the  execution  of  which  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  practical  and  experienced  men.  The  prices 
agreed  upon  cover  a  marked  advance  over  those 
realized  in  the  past,  and  no  further  or  other  induce¬ 
ment  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  milk.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  enhanced  payment 
at  the  initial  transfer,  does  not  necessarily  mean  an 
increased  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  expenses  and 
profits  intervening  have  been  too  many,  and  too 
large,  and  lit  is  confidently  believed  that  centralized 
management,  and  more  approved  methods  in  handling 
and  distribution,  will  abundantly  reward  the  effort 
without  the  addition  of  values  other  than  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality. 

As  to  the  farmers  taking  stock  of  the  company,  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  perhaps  advisable  that  he  should 


subscribe.  He  can  find  use  for  surplus  capital  in  the 
care  and  extension  of  his  own  business,  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  The  interest  that  comes  to  him 
through  the  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  quart  payment 
in  stock,  imposes  no  liability,  and  whether  it  prove 
valuable  or  worthless,  he  may  find  comfort  in  the 
feeling  that  the  cash  price  outside  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  obtainable  otherwise.  Some  friction  may 
be  expected  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  this  new 
scheme.  Dealers  will  strive  to  maintain  the  old 
regime,  with  its  unsatisfactory  conditions,  and  prices 
based  upon  the  dictum  of  the  Milk  Exchange.  But 
they  will  be  impotent  to  stay  its  progress.  The  farm¬ 
ers  appreciate  more  and  more  the  value  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  opposing  elements  will  be  thrust  aside. 
The  public,  and  in  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  those 
to  be  benefited,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  unlimited 
confidence  in  this  new  venture  prior  to  a  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  and  administration,  but  there  remains 
little  time  to  speculate;  we  shall  soon  know  whether 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  success  or  disappointment. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  young. 


NORTHERN  COW  PEA  NOTES. 

USEFUL  IN  CONNECTICUT. — I  have  had  from  five 
to  25  acres  of  cow  peas  each  year  for  the  past  eight 
or  10  years.  I  sow  them  in  the  middle  of  June,  after 
plowing  under  old  fruiting  strawberry  beds,  and  build 
up  the  land  in  splendid  condition  for  replanting  the 
following  season.  This  year  I  had  11  acres  in  a  young 
peach  orchard,  sowing  about  the  first  of  July,  after 
three  months’  thorough  cultivation.  Their  season 
here  is  about  the  same  as  Indian  corn,  but  I  never 
sow  them  early  enough  to  bring  them  to  full  ma- 
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Unity  of  seed,  although  they  will  do  it  in  this  climate 
when  sown  early  enough.  Being  a  little  short  of  hay 
this  dry  season,  by  plowing  up  one  large  strawberry 
field  June  20,  I  seeded  it  to  one  bushel  of  German 
millet  and  one-half  bushel  of  cow  peas  to  the  acre. 
They  both  made  a  rush  to  get  full  possession  of  the 
land;  but  the  cow  peas  finally  came  out  ahead,  and 
about  September  1,  I  made  a  superb  hay  crop.  It  took 
us  four  or  five  days  to  cure  it,  but  gave  us  a  good 
many  tons  of  fine  forage.  Cow  peas  started  again 
after  cutting,  and  made  quite  a  big  growth  before 
the  frost  came  in  October,  and  as  the  roots  were  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  with  tubercles,  there  must  be  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  in  the  soil,  but  nothing  like  that 
on  adjoining  fields,  where  I  have  a  tremendous  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  cow-pea  vines  to  plow  under  next  Spring 
I  use  the  Wonderful  or  Unknown  variety,  as  this 
makes  a  greater  amount  of  forage  than  any  other  I 
have  tested,  but  if  I  wished  to  save  seed  I  should  need 
to  grow  those  of  shorter  season  of  maturity. 

j.  ir.  HALE. 

HOW  THEY  LOOK. — I  send  you  a  picture  (see  Fig. 
288)  of  some  cow  peas  (Prolific)  that  I  planted  on 
clay  ground  about  June  27,  1899,  and  in  about  nine  or 
10  weeks  from  that  time  I  gathered  ripe  seed.  Some 
of  the  plants  had  runners  seven  feet  long,  and  the 
longest  seed  pod  was  nine  inches.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  picture  you  will  see  some  stalks  of  corn.  The 
roots  of  the  plants  were  free  from  root  galls,  which 
shows  that  the  soil  was  supplied  with  nitrogen.  The 
soil  would  be  called  poor  upland  clay.  As  the  Hope 
Farm  man  is  a  friend  of  the  cow  pea,  let  him  see  this 
picture.  I  live  near  the  center  of  Indiana.  a.  k. 

Carmel,  Ind. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  say  to  all  who  report  no  tubercles  on 
the  roots,  that  th'is  is  often  true  of  the.  first  crop, 
while  later  crops  on  the  same  soil  or  farm  will  show 
them.  Our  own  plan  is  to  use  cow  peas  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  so  as  always  to  have  them  where  the  soil  most 
needs  manure.  One  of  their  most  valuable  traits  is 
the  ability  to  grow  where  many  other  crops  fail. 


SUCCESSFUL  IN  MICHIGAN.— I  have  never  made 
an  effort  to  grow  cow  peas  until  this  year,  on  account 
of  receiving  such  discouraging  reports  from  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  individual  farmers,  but  I  am  now 
convinced  that  the  early  varieties  can  be  successfully 
grown  here,  and  that  they  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  furnishing  nitrogen  and  humus  for  orchards  and 
sandy  spots,  and  perhaps  equally  successful  on  the 
heavy  soil  where  clover  has  failed.  We  often  experi¬ 
ence  difficulty  in  securing  a  catch  of  clover  on  sand, 
on  account  of  the  particles  of  sand  drifting  about  just 
as  the  seed  comes  up,  and  on  such  land  especially  I 
think  that  cow  peas  will  be  of  great  benefit.  While 
conducting  an  institute  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  last  Winter,  several  varieties  of  cow  peas  were 
exhibiteu  which,  it  was  claimed,  were  grown  in  that 
neighborhood. 

I  purchased  seed  of  two  varieties,  and  planted  about 
June  1,  in  an  apple  orchard,  three  feet  four  inches 
apart  each  way,  on  rather  heavy  soil.  A  very  heavy 
rain  followed,  and  left  a  crust;  probably  from  this 
cause  about  one-third  of  the  seed  failed  to  come  up. 
The  crop  was  well  cared  for  until  the  vines  were  too 
large  for  working.  The  early  ones  were  ready  to  har¬ 
vest  about  September  1,  although  there  were  some 
green  pods,  and  the  vines  were  quite  green.  The 
later  variety  continued  to  grow  until  the  severe  freeze 
about  the  middle  of  September,  without  showing  any 
signs  even  of  blossoms.  The  frost  did  not  affect  the 
cow  peas  so  badly  as  it  did  the  late  sweet  corn.  I 
harvested  the  early  ones  carefully,  and  they  yielded 
much  better  than  common  field  beans,  and  withstood 
the  drought  much  better  than  common  peas  or  beans. 

A  friend  a  few  miles  from  here,  on  somewhat 
lighter  soil,  has  been  raising  cow  peas  for  three 
years,  and  this  year  had  23  acres,  which  were  a  fine 
crop,  well  matured.  They  are  not  yet  thrashed,  but 
will  yield  better  than  common  field  beans.  He  has 
been  using  them  both  for  fertilizer  and  to  feed  cows, 
and  is  much  pleased  with  the  results.  The  cows  soon 
learn  to  like  them,  especially  while  green.  One  field 
where  the  peas  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land 
last  year,  and  turned  under  this  Spring,  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  of  corn;  in  fact,  better  than  where  stable 
manure  was  used.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
varieties,  but  the  variety  grown  by  my  Mend  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  mine,  and  I  am  convinced  that  several  of 
the  early  varieties  will  do  well  here.  I  intend  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial  in  orchards,  as  we  have  never  found 
anything  that  was  exactly  satisfactory.  The  clovers 
occupy  the  ground  in  early  Spring,  when  it  should  be 
worked.  Rye  and  oats  do  not  gather  n'itrogen,  and 
simply  supply  humus  and  Winter  protection.  For 
orchards  I  intend  to  plant  the  cow  peas  about  July  1, 
and  cultivate  until  the  vines  are  too  much  spread, 
and  then  let  them  remain  until  Spring.  r>.  j.  p. 

Kent  County,  Mich. 


ABSORBED  FLAVOR  IN  FRUIT. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  fruit  growing,  but  if  the  ex¬ 
perience,  practical  and  scientific,  in  regard  to  milk 
and  butter,  has  any  relation  to  this  subject,  as  it 
seems  Prof.  Waugh  (The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  734)  thinks 
it  has,  I  can  say  decidedly  that  I  know  (!)  that  the 
food  of  cows,  as  well  as  the  air  they  breathe,  have  a 
considerable  effect  in  this  way  of  affecting  the  flavor 
of  milk,  as  well  as  the  butter  and  cheese  made  from 
the  milk.  It  seems  as  though  the  Professor  should 
have  remembered  the  old  fable  of  the  cobbler  and  his 
last,  before  he,  as  a  horticulturist,  gave  an  opinion 
on  the  behavior  of  the  cow’s  food  on  the  milk,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  kind  of  air  she  breathes. 

I  have  known  wild  onions  to  spoil  completely  the 
milk  of  cow's  which  had  eaten  of  them;  that  turnips 
fed  to  cows  have  a  similar  effect;  that  even  when 
stored  on  the  feeding  floor  in  the  stable  they  have  had 
a  bad  effect  on  the  milk  and  butter,  and  even  cheese. 
Every  dairyman  or  woman  knows  how  the  White 
clover  improves  the  character  of  the  milk  in  quality 
and  flavor,  while  cotton-seed  meal  does  the  .same, 
but  not  favorably  for  all  tastes.  The  same  applies  to 
the  gluten  meals,  which  affect  both  flavor  and  color 
of  the  butter,  while  pumpkins  do  the  same.  Indeed, 
the  whole  cloud  of  witnesses  to  these  facts  might 
completely  demolish  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Waugh 
that  dairy  experts  assure  us  that  “odors  or  flavors  do 
not  come  through  the  cow”  as  he  states.  If  they  do 
not,  what  then  causes  the  great  variation  in  flavor  of 
milk,  cheese  and  butter? 

But  there  is  sure  proof  that  the  food  not  only  affects 
the  quality  and  flavor  of  milk  products,  but  distinctly 
affects  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  fats  of  the  milk 
of  cows.  I  have  tested  cotton-seed  oil,  and  the  butter 
made  from  it,  and  the  butter  adulterated  with  it. 
The  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture  did  the 
same,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  then  the  chemist  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  showed  by  colored  illustrations,  that  the 
reactions  of  butter  so  adulterated  either  by  actual  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  oil  to  the  cream  in  the  churning,  or  by 
feeding  the  cotton-seed  meal,  were  precisely  the  same. 
As  I  have  some  considerable  acquaintance  with  fruit 
growing  for  a  good  many  years,  I  will  add  that  I 
have  never  had  any  reason  to  know  or  suspect  that 
melons  grown  near  cucumbers  have  the  slightest 
cucumber  flavor,  or  that  strawberries  grown  near 
raspberries,  or  the  reverse,  have  any  foreign  flavor; 
or  that  apples  or  pears  adulterate  each  other,  any 
more  than  oats  or  wheat  or  rye  do.  h.  stewart. 
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Potato  digging  is  hard  work,  and  generally  dreaded. 
Few  are  strong  enough  to  use  a  fork  continuously, 
and  many  fields  are  too  stony  for  its  use.  Diggers 
work  well  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  one 
under  most  conditions,  and  none  in  all  places.  Po¬ 
tato  hooks  are  still  in  the  majority,  and  their  tines 
pierce  one-quarter  of  the  tubers  dug  with  them.  If 
the  crust  is  not  broken  by  plow  or  cultivator,  one’s 
arms  and  shoulders  ache  before  night,  and  the  work 
drags.  Potatoes,  to  be  good  keepers,  fine  in  quality, 
and  yielding  well,  should  be  planted  deep,  which 
makes  bad  work  for  the  diggers  and  hard  work  for 
the  men. 

We  have  fields  where  the  only  way  to  get  them  out 
is  by  hand,  and  how  to  get  them  without  prodding, 
and  too  much  extra  cost,  was  a  problem.  We  solved 
it  by  using  a  plow.  A  one-horse  plow  does  not  cut 
too  deep,  and  a  boy  can  handle  it.  A  team  is  easily 
guided,  and  is  needed  there  to  draw  the  tubers.  Tons 
of  dirt  and  stone  are  pushed  to  one  side,  weeds  and 
most  of  the  tops  are  turned  under,  the  narrow  ridge 
is  loosened,  and  only  a  quick,  light  motion  is  required 
to  separate  the  tubers.  Four  men  with  'hooks  can  dig 
over  more  ground  than  six  without  plowing,  and  will 
exert  less  muscle.  The  young  Irishman  digging  said: 
“I  have  dug  all  ways,  in  Ireland  and  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  the  easiest  yet!”  There  is  no  need 
to  hook  the  loose  tubers,  and  one  can  pick  up  on  the 
clean  fresh  surface,  very  fast.  The  difference  in 
picking  nearly  makes  up  for  loss  in  time,  and  they 
are  dug  clean,  which  machines  do  not  do. 

Fig.  289  shows  how  it  was  done.  The  boy  plowed 
for  five  to  dig.  The  men  all  dig  on  the  same  row; 
each  has  his  stent,  or  share,  marked  out,  and  being 
separated  there  is  no  wasted  time.  Only 
one  row  lis  plowed  at  a  time,  and  there 
is  a  continued  strife  to  see  who  can  get 
done  first.  By  these  methods  the  ma¬ 
chines  have  no  advantage  except  on 
large  favorable  areas.  The  long  crate 
was  adopted  because  it  was  found  that 
spreading  the  hands  and  bringing  the 
weight  nearer  the  body,  made  them 
easier  to  handle.  Anything  one  can  do 
to  save  the  men  fatigue,  increases  the 
amount  of  work  done  each  day.  It  may 
be  a  small  difference,  you  think,  but 
load  a  car  of  potatoes,  alone,  'in  one 
day,  and  you  will  feel  the  difference, 
and  think  it  large  if  you  use  the  square 
crate.  c.  e.  chapman. 

Potato  Notes  from  Michigan. 

Hope  Farm  Notes  have  interested  me 
very  much,  because  they  record  the  ac¬ 
tual  experience  of  both  success  and 
failure.  Farmers  always  enjoy  reading 
such  experiences,  and  these  notes  strike 
a  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  breast  of 
every  true  agriculturist. 

We  dug  our  Carman  No.  3  potatoes  last  week  with 
a  four-horse  elevator  digger.  They  averaged  about 
140  bushels  per  acre  of  fine,  smooth  tubers.  Had  the 
frost  held  off  two  weeks  longer  the  field  would  have 
averaged  200  bushels,  I  am  sure;  the  tops  were  thrifty, 
and  there  was  just  rain  enough,  when  the  frost  came, 
to  furnish  plenty  of  moisture.  We  treated  our  seed 
with  formalin,  instead  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
the  results  are  far  beyond  our  anticipations.  Here¬ 
after,  we  shall  use  the  formalin  treatment.  There  is 
hardly  a  scabby  potato  to  be  found,  and  some  of  our 
seed  last  Spring  was  quite  scabby. 

Our  experience  has  shown  us  that  it  pays  to  plant 
late  varieties  about  the  last  week  in  May,  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  We  get  our  crop  of  potatoes  after 
the  Fall  rains  set  in,  and  if  we  plant  much  earlier  the 
drought  shortens  the  crop  after  the  potatoes  begin  to 
set.  Our  potatoes  were  almost  entirely  free  from 
bugs  this  season,  so  that  we  spent  less  than  one  hour 
picking  off  the  few  old  ones  that  wandered  into  the 
field.  Last  year  we  used  the  arsenite  of  soda,  com¬ 
bined  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  went  over  the 
field  twice  with  a  two-horse  homemade  spraying  ma¬ 
chine.  Upon  a  two-acre  plot  we  experimented  with 
commercial  fertilizers,  using  various  combinations  of 
potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  lime,  etc.,  and  will  give  a  full 
report  of  this  test  later  on. 

When  digging,  we  use  a  low-down  farm  truck,  and 
have  plenty  of  bushel  crates  distributed  along  the 
rows.  It  takes  10  or  12  men  to  pick  up  as  fast  as  our 
machine  can  dig,  when  the  conditions  are  right.  I 
dug  600  bushels  in  114  day  last  week.  We  are  offered 
40  cents  per  bushel  in  our  local  market  this  week,  and 
prices  are  still  advancing.  We  shall  probably  sell 
direct  to  customers  here  in  Battle  Creek.  The  crop 
in  the  northern  counties  is  reported  very  light.  I 
have  recently  traveled  through  all  sections  of  the 
State  on  official  business,  and  visited  many  farms,  and 
find  that  the  potato  crop  of  Michigan  will  be  less  than 
two-thirds  of  an  average  yield.  j.  h.  brown, 

Calhoun  County,  Mich. 


Does  It  Go  Straight  Through  ? 

I  notice  what  is  said  on  page  718  about  the  potato 
growing  around  the  grass.  Wire  grass,  I  assume,  is 
what  we  call  Wild  rye.  I  do  not  believe  any  boy  who 
ever  studied  Wild  rye  with  a  hoe  can  be  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  root  of  it  was  guilty  of  standing  still  for  a 
potato  or  anything  else  to  grow  around  it.  But  how 
could  a  potato  be  entirely  pierced  by  a  stationary  object? 
The  growth  of  the  tuber  must  be  from  the  center  out¬ 
wards.  Hence  the  root  could  only  penetrate  to  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Those  students  will  also  tell  us  that  Potato  beetles 
do  not  feed  on  tubers;  that  cows  only  whisk  their  tails 
in  fly  time,  and  never  kick  until  they  are  hurt.  Most 
likely  they  have  seen  Chess  turn  to  wheat,  Salt-grass  to 
cat-tails,  and  a  cow's  horn  grow  over  a  gimlet  in  cases 
of  horn-ail.  E.  L.  S. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

The  points  of  rootstocks  of  Quick  or  Quack  grass 
are  hard  and  sharp,  and  so  are  those  of  June  grass, 
and  still  harder  are  those  of  several  wild  grasses. 
With  thumb  and  finger,  I  have  no  trouble  in  pushing 
into  a  tuber  of  a  potato,  the  tip  of  Quick  grass.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  I  have  seen  tubers  entirely 
pierced  by  these  underground  stems  (not  true  roots), 
and  in  one  case  I  found  two  tubers  in  one  hill  that 
had  been  piierced  by  rootstocks  of  June  grass.  I  have 
a  bulb  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  another  a  little 
smaller,  that  were  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  A  stem 
of  June  grass  passes  through  each.  I  have  another 
specimen  of  a  wild  lily  in  which  the  stem  below 
ground  is  pierced  by  the  rootstock  of  Quack  grass, 
and  the  rootstock  of  Quack  grass  an  inch  and  a  half 
previous  to  entering  the  lily  had  been  pierced  by  a 
rootstock  of  June  grass.  A  rather  firm  root  of  a 
Polygonum,  somewhat  like  a  smartweed,  was  pierced 
by  Quack  grass,  and  a  stem  of  sassafras,  about  15 
inches  h'i£h,  was  pierced  by  June  grass;  both  of  these 


DIGGING  POTATOES  BY  HAND.  Fig.  289. 

are  in  the  herbarium  of  this  college.  I  have  never  ex¬ 
perimented  on  this  subject,  and  hardly  thought  it 
necessary,  after  seeing  the  specimens  above  referred 
to.  Of  course  these  pierced  plants  made  some  growth 
after  they  were  pierced.  w.  j.  heal. 

Michigan  Ag’l  College. 

SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING. 

A  Checkered  Career  for  a  Check. 

About  two  months  ago  one  of  my  neighbors  noticed 
a  respectably-dressed  middle-aged  man  walking  along 
the  highway.  He  stopped  and  asked  whether  there 
was  a  farm  for  sale  Sn  the  vicinity.  He  said  that  he 
had  often  passed  through  the  place,  and  thought  he 
would  like  to  live  in  the  neighborhood.  The  stranger 
stated  that  farming  had  always  been  his  business, 
and  he  thought,  while  it  was  not  so  remunerative, 
perhaps,  as  some  other  occupations,  that  it  was  safe, 
and  he  would  like  to  continue  it.  During  the  conver¬ 
sation  the  first  man  thought  of  a  farm  another  neigh¬ 
bor  had  purchased  at  a  mortgage  sale  for  a  little 
speculation,  and  described  the  property  to  the  trav¬ 
eler,  who  seemed  very  much  interested.  He  finally 
said  that  he  would  like  to  look  at  it,  and  he  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  owner.  While  conversing  with  the 
owner,  the  tenant  who  was  working  the  farm  drove 
up  on  some  errand.  The  stranger  proposed  going 
back  with  the  tenant,  to  look  the  farm  over,  and  as 
he  got  in  the  wagon  said  to  the  owner,  “I  should  like 
your  address,  as  I  may  wish  to  correspond  with  you.'’ 
The  owner  of  the  farm,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a 
small  memorandum,  wrote  his  name  and  address,  and 
handed  it  to  the  man,  and  they  drove  off  to  look  the 
farm  over. 

The  owner  heard  nothing  from  the  stranger  until  a 
short  time  ago,  when  his  bankers  notified  him  that  a 
check  had  been  sent  from  some  local  bank  in  Ohio  to 


them  for  collection.  The  owner  of  the  farm  at  once 
pronounced  the  check  a  forgery,  but  that  was  not  the 
end,  for  in  a  few  days  another  bank  in  the  same  city 
produced  another  check,  like  the  first,  which  was  also 
pronounced  a  forgery.  The  amount  in  all  is  about 
$500.  The  stranger  an  no  way  tried  to  practice  any 
sharp  game  during  his  conversation  while  in  the 
vicinity,  yet  it  appears  that  it  was  money  he  was 
after.  I  send  this  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  thinking,  perhaps, 
your  readers  may  be  warned  against  writing  their  ad¬ 
dresses  for  strangers.  a.  d.  baker. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  lis  a  somewhat  new  game  to  obtain  a 
signature.  It  is  a  safe  rule  never,  under  any  circum¬ 
stance,  to  write  your  name  and  give  the  writing  to  a 
stranger. 


BEES  AND  GRAPES. 

Some  Facts  Against  Theories. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  28,  under  the  caption  Is 
the  Honey  Bee  a  Benefactor?  I  read:  “The  experts  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  few  years  ago,  car¬ 
ried  on  some  exhaustive  (?)  experiments,  using  every 
conceivable  device,  to  induce  the  bees  to  puncture 
grape  skins,  with  the  result  that  in  no  case  did  the 
bees  ever  puncture  the  tenderest-skinned  varieties.” 

Three  years  ago  the  bees  were  playing  havoc  with 
my  Concord  grapes,  and  I  was  harvesting  them  as 
fast  as  I  could,  leaving,  for  the  time,  a  trellis  of  Dia¬ 
mond  grapes,  to  absorb  a  little  more  sunshine,  be¬ 
cause  neither  bird,  wasp,  nor  bee  had  yet  injured  the 
beautiful  clusters.  One  morning,  in  passing  the  trel¬ 
lis,  I  saw  the  clusters  thickly  covered  on  one  side  by 
bees;  I  limmediately  cut  the  clusters,  and  close  exam¬ 
ination  showed  an  abraded  surface  on  the  side  from 
which  I  had  brushed  the  bees,  and  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  juice  were  sparkling 
in  places,  as  they  exuded.  Placing  the 
clusters  in  the  storeroom,  in  two  or 
three  hours  that  side  of  every  cluster  on 
which  the  bees  had  been,  had  turned 
brown,  and  in  three  days,  every  dis¬ 
colored  grape  was  spoiled.  Some  sea¬ 
sons  bees  will  not  injure  the  skins  of 
any  grapes,  because  they  do  not  suit 
their  taste,  and  some  varieties  are  never 
molested;  there  are  varieties,  however, 
of  which,  in  good  seasons,  with  bees 
handy,  the  grower  will  never  see  a 
ripened  bunch,  because  the  bees  will 
commence  to  eat  them  as  soon  as  the 
grapes  commence  to  ripen,  and  keep 
“eternally  at  it”  as  fast  as  one  is  fit  to 
eat. 

Because  the  scientific  devices  failed  to 
induce  the  bees  to  eat,  is  no  proof  what¬ 
ever;  probably  the  bees  did  not  consider 
the  grapes  offered  them  fit  to  eat.  One 
fact  is  worth  more  than  ever  so  much 
scientific  deduction,  and  all  the  asser¬ 
tion,  scientific  or  otherwise,  that  bees 
do  not  get  through  the  skins  of  grapes,  because 
they  cannot,  is  of  very  small  importance  to  me, 
when  I  know  positively  that  they  can  and  that 
they  do,  and  that  they  sometimes  destroy  large 
amounts  of  otherwise  perfect  fruit.  What  then? 
Even  so,  the  little  busy  wonders  do  a  thousand  times 
more  good  than  harm,  and  even  when  they  are  feast¬ 
ing  on  my  grapes  I  will  not  harm  them.  Perhaps 
they  have  more  right  to  them  than  I  have;  who 
knows?  At  any  rate,  they  are  welcome  to  all  they 
can  find.  w 

Green  County,  Wis. 


Ip  we  are  to  judge  from  the  various  reports  made  by 
the  different  State  dairy  and  food  departments,  the  plain 
people  have  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  pure  food  as  in 
securing  pure  politics. 

The  National  Provisioner  says  that  on  account  of  the 
rise  in  tin  plate,  can-makers  have  increased  prices. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  a  rise  in  all  canned  goods,  al¬ 
though  no  definite  action  by  the  packers  is  expected  until 
their  general  convention  in  February. 

A  fumigating  official  of  the  sanitary  department  in  a 
southern  city  is  reported  as  having  become  suddenly  bald, 
from  exposure  to  fumes  of  formaldehyde  gas.  We  have 
not  yet  noted  any  sudden  increase  of  baldness  among 
our  progressive  nurserymen,  but  this  occurrence  seems 
to  suggest  such  a  possibility. 

The  Atchison  Globe  says  that  one  observing  farmer 
accounts  for  the  high  price  of  eggs  on  the  ground  that 
more  people  are  raising  fancy  poultry.  He  says  that  the 
new  kinds  of  poultry  are  so  highbred  and  lazy  that  they 
have  to  be  lifted  to  their  roosts  at  night,  and  they  are 
too  lazy  to  lay  eggs.  The  old  common  kind,  without 
feathered  pants  or  pedigree,  laid  eggs  early  and  late. 

An  association  devoted  to  German  beet-sugar  interests 
has  offered  two  prizes,  one  of  $2,500  and  the  other  of  $2,00(1 
for  beet  harvesters.  The  requirements  are  that  the 
machine  shall  be  easily  guided,  requiring  the  attention 
of  one  person  only,  and  that  it  shall  not  call  for  excessive 
traction  power.  Our  Yankee  inventors  might  well  turn 
their  thoughts  to  this. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Life  of  Standard  Pears. 

How  long  should  standard  pear  trees  live? 
Which  two  of  the  standard  pears  are  best 
for  Winter?  d.  e.  s. 

Shelby  Basin,  N.  Y. 

Standard  pear  trees  almost  live  for¬ 
ever,  as  one  person’s  life  goes,  and 
sometimes  outlive  several  generations 
of  man.  There  are  pear  trees  near  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  that  were  planted  by  the 
French  settlers  about  200  years  ago. 
One  that  my  grandfather  planted  in 
Ohio,  nearly  100  years  ago,  is  yet  in 
bearing  condition.  The  average  stand¬ 
ard  pear  tree  does  not  live  more  than  40 
years,  but  if  the  trees  are  properly  cared 
for,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  flourish  and  bear  well  for  over  50 
years.  Blight  and  the  “cow  with  a 
crumpled  horn,”  which  is  said  to  be  “the 
nurseryman’s  best  friend,”  make  away 
with  a  large  proportion  of  those  that 
are  planted.  Many  of  them  die  from 
these  causes  and  neglect,  before  they 
have  borne  a  single  pear.  Two  of  the 
best  Winter  pears  are  Lawrence  and 
Krull. 

Keep  Peach  Trees  Out  of  Apple  Orchard. 

I  have  a  40-acre  apple  orchard,  planted 
two  years  ago.  The  land  is  in  corn,  and 
the  trees  are  cultivated  from  three  to  five 
times  each  season.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
you  would  recommend  planting  a  peach 
tree  between  the  apple  trees  one  way?  I 
thought  by  so  doing  I  could  get  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  peach  trees  by  the  time  the  apple 
trees  commence  to  bear.  If  so,  what  va¬ 
rieties  would  you  recommend  for  com¬ 
mercial  use?  A.  T. 

Amity,  Mo. 

Never  say  another  word  about  setting 
peach  trees  among  the  apple  trees.  It  is 
a  very  bad  practice.  I  know  this  by 
some  costly  experience  in  Kansas,  as 
well  as  by  much  observation,  and  the 
opinions  of  such  of  my  friends  as  L.  A. 
Goodman,  J.  C.  Evans,  of  Missouri,  and 
J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  and  others 
who  have  tried  it,  and  are  among  our 
best  and  largest  fruit  growers.  The 
peach  trees  wlill  rob  the  soil  and  shade 
the  apple  trees  too  much,  even  if  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  close  enough.  Mine 
were  a  rod  from  the  apple  trees,  on  or¬ 
dinary  upland  prairie,  and  had  good  cul¬ 
tivation  and  general  care.  If  the  apple 
trees  in  this  orchard  of  A.  T.’s  are  30 
or  more  feet  apart  I  would  recommend 
planting  between  them  in  the  rows  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south  Missouri  Pippin 
apple  trees.  This  will  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  :in  the  orchard,  and  yet 
leave  wide  spaces  between  the  rows  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west.  Within  the  next  15 
years,  if  the  orchard  be  well  cared  for, 
these  fillers  will  have  borne  fruit 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  entire 
orchard  and  leave  money  to  its  credit 
besides.  For  the  first  15  years  or  so  it 
is  the  most  profitable  apple  for  all 
the  western  States  (except  where  the 
trees  are  killed  by  the  severe  blizzards). 
It  bears  early  and  abundantly,  and  looks 
handsome.  Besides,  it  is  of  fair  quality, 
and  keeps  nearly  as  well  as  Ben  Davis 
or  Winesap. 

Starting  a  Chestnut  Orchard. 

I  wish  to  put  out  some  chestnuts  to 
raise  a  chestnut  orchard.  What  variety 
would  you  recommend?  Can  the  new  va¬ 
rieties,  like  Paragon,  be  grown  from  nuts? 
When  is  the  proper  time  to  plant,  and 
how?  Where  can  I  get  nuts  of  the  new 
varieties?  At  what  age  ought  they  to  be¬ 
gin  bearing?  Are  they  profitable  to  raise 
for  lumber?  A.  n.  p. 

So.  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

•  Paragon  is  the  best  variety,  all  things 
considered,  that  has  been  well  tested. 
The  nuts  of  this  or  any  other  variety 
Will  not  bring  trees  that  will  bear  ex¬ 


actly  the  same  kind,  but  they  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  something  like  those  on  the 
original  trees.  Grafted  trees  are  the 
only  ones  that  will  surely  do  so.  These 
are  costly,  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  the  graft  to  take.  The  proper 
time  to  plant  chestnuts,  or  almost  any 
kind  of  nut,  is  in  the  Fall,  as  soon  after 
gathering  as  possible.  This  must  be  done 
to  keep  them  moist.  But  do  not  plant 
them  more  than  an  inch  or  so  deep. 
In  case  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to 
plant  them  (is  not  ready,  mix  them  with 
double  their  bulk  of  loose  soil  in  an  old 
tin  can  that  has  holes  in  the  bottom, 
so  that  it  will  not  hold  water,  or  any 
other  metallic  or  earthenware  vessel  of 
similar  character.  Bury  this  in  the 
earth  in  a  moist  but  not  wet  place,  and 
cover  it  with  a  stone  or  something  else 
that  the  mice  cannot  get  through  to  eat 
the  nuts.  Plant  the  nuts  very  early  in 
the  Spring.  I  now  have  a  nice  lot  of 
Paragon  chestnuts  buried  in  this  way, 
and  carefully  marked  by  stakes.  Seed¬ 
ling  trees  of  this  class  (European),  are 
likely  to  bear  at  about  five  years  from 
seed,  and  the  Japan  class  still  earlier. 
Fresh  chestnuts  may  be  had  of  many  of 
the  nurserymen,  if  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  is  made  for  them.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  doing  this,  or  the  nuts  will 
be  too  dry  to  germinate.  I  would  not 
expect  to  get  timber  from  these  trees 
that  would  be  of  much  value  for  lumber, 
for  even  the  large  wild  chestnut  trees 
are  not  very  well  suited  for  this  use. 
The  lumber  is  likely  to  be  knotty  and 
full  of  “shakes,”  or  open  seams.  Ali 
chestnut  lumber  is  good  for  is  posts  and 
rails,  as  it  is  very  durable. 

Peaches,  Apples  and  a  Wind-break. 

1.  Will  some  practical  fruit  grower  give 
the  name  of  the  best  three  peaches  for 
commercial  planting?  Late  ones  are  pre¬ 
ferred;  also  the  best  three  Winter  apples. 
2.  Does  the  Sutton  come  into  bearing 
earlier  than  Baldwin?  Can  I  do  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  plant  Sutton,  Boskoop  and 
Wealthy?  3.  I  wish  to  plant  a  hedge  on 
the  west  side  of  the  orchard,  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  is  on  high  land,  and  the  Fall  winds 
shake  off  the  fruit  badly.  I  do  not  wish 
to  plant  evergreens,  but.  would  like  a 
hedge  with  a  dense  foliage,  shed  in  the 
Fall;  a  slender  quick  grower  preferred. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  G. 

1.  Cbairs,  Salway  and  Crothers  are 
three  excellent,  late,  freestone  peaches. 
The  first  two  are  yellow,  and  the  other 
one  white  fleshed.  All  of  them  are  of 
superior  quality,  very  handsome,  and 
the  trees  bear  well.  Three  good  Winter 
apples  for  commercial  purposes,  to  be 
planted  in  New  York  are  Sutton,  Hub- 
bardston  and  York  Imperial. 

2.  Sutton  does  generally  begin  to  bear 
earlier  than  Baldwin,  and  better  still,  it 
is  more  constant  in  its  bearing.  It  is  a 
good  Winter  apple  for  New  York. 
Boskoop  is  not  well  tested  anywhere, 
but  it  is  a  very  handsome  red  and  yellow 
Winter  variety,  and  seems  to  do  fairly 
well  in  some  few  sections  where  it  has 
been  tried.  But  I  would  not  plant  more 
than  a  few  trees  of  it,  and  those  for 
trial.  Wealthy  is  only  a  Fall  apple,  but 
bears  very  early  and  heavily. 

3.  Carolina  poplar  would,  probably, 
suit  the  requirement  of  a  quick-growing 
and  rather  tall  tree  for  a  Summer 
wind-break  'in  any  location  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  extremely 
low.  It  is  one  of  the  very  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  trees  I  know,  but  does  not  make  a 
good  permanent  forest  tree.  The  wood 
is  of  very  little  value,  as  it  is  very  soft 
and  easy  to  decay. 


Trees  for  Western  Fences. 

E.  G.  F„  Cobden,  Ills.— 1.  What  are  the 
relative  periods  that  posts  made  of  Red 
cedar,  Osage  orange  and  Black  locust  will 
last  in  the  ground?  2.  How  should  the 
seed  of  these  three  trees  be  saved  and 
cared  for  until  planted?  3.  Give  directions 
for  planting  each  kind.  4.  About  how 
many  years  will  be  required  to  grow  a  post 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  seven  feet 
long  of  each  variety  named? 

1.  Well-seasoned  posts  of  Red  cedar 
and  Black  locust  will  last  from  20  to  50 
years,  lasting  much  longer  on  high 
gravelly  soil  than  on  low  black  loamy 


soil  that  is  saturated  with  water  in 
Spring  and  dry  in  Summer  and  early 
Autumn.  The  Osage  orange  'is  reported 
equally  durable,  but  I  have  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  it,  as  it  is  not 
reliably  hardy  in  northern  Illinois,  not 
one  tree  in  2,000  planted  in  the  northern 
tier  of  counties  ever  getting  to  be  six 
inches  in  diameter. 

2.  Red  cedar  seed  should  be  gathered 
in  Fall  or  early  Winter,  mixed  with 
sand  and  allowed  to  freeze.  Keep  it  in 
a  cool,  damp  place  during  the  Summer, 
and  sow  the  following  Spring  or  second 
year,  covering  the  seed  lightly.  It 
should  be  shaded  with  lath  frames  or 
brush  the  first  year.  Black  locust  seed 
may  be  kept  dry  the  first  Winter,  but 
should  be  soaked  in  very  warm  water 
about  24  hours  before  sowing;  even  then 
part  of  it  will  not  come  up  until  the 
second  year. 

3.  I  would  advise  planting  the  Red 
cedar  4x4  feet  apart,  as  it  is  a  very 
branching  tree,  and  must  be  planted 
close  to  have  it  make  a  rapid  upward 
growth.  The  locust  can  be  planted  5x5 
feet.  Mark  the  land  in  either  case  both 
ways  of  the  field,  and  plant  at  the  inter¬ 
sections. 

4.  The  sap  wood  of  either  variety  rots 

very  quickly.  To  have  four  inches  of 
heart  wood  it  would  take  15  to  25  years 
with  the  Red  cedar  and  five  to  eight 
years  with  the  Black  locust.  A  number 
of  years  ago  we  cut  down  a  Red  cedar 
wind-break  that  had  been  planted  over 
20  years,  and  used  the  trunks  for  fence 
posts.  They  were  from  five  to  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  and  we  thought  we 
would  not  have  to  rebuild  that  fence  for 
20  years  at  least.  In  two  years  the  sap 
wood  had  rotted,  and  the  boards  had 
fallen  off  (this  was  before  the  days  of 
barb  wire),  leaving  the  posts  still  stand¬ 
ing,  but  only  two  to  three  'inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  In  southern  Illinois,  where  the 
Osage  orange  does  well,  I  would  advise 
planting  as  close  as  4x4  feet,  as  it 
branches  out  so  plentifully  that  it  would 
take  it  years  to  make  a  large  tree  other¬ 
wise.  THOS.  H.  DOUGLAS. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 


Strong 

Bones 


In  speaking  about  Scott’s 
Emulsion  for  children,  you 
should  not  forget  that  it  con¬ 
tains  Same  and  soda,  just 
what  the  child  must  have  to 
form  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth.  It’s  this  forming  time 
you  want  to  look  after. 

Growing  bodies  must  have  an 
easily  digested  fat.  Just  think  how 
much  of  it  there  is  in  miik,  as  cream. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  even  more  easily  digested  than 
cream.  It’s  surprising  how  chil¬ 
dren  thrive  when  given  it. 

Don’t  keep  the  children  living  on 
the  edge  of  sickness  all  the  time. 
Make  them  strong  and  rugged, 
plump  and  hearty.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will  do 
this  for  them. 


At  all  druggists :  50c.  and  $1 .00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  8end  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convlnoed  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Falrmount  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ni  AUrn  and  other  Grass  Seeds  FOR  SALE. 
ULUVCn  Wr  te  Ur  samples  and  prices. 
Bourbon  Elevator  and  Milling  Co.,  Bourbon.  Ind. 


For  Sale— Seed  Potatoes. 

NEW  QUEEN— one  year  from  State  of  Maine- 
fine  stock,  *1.50  per  bagof  two  bushels. 

M.  GARKAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


“Durability  is 


Qrt TJJTOCC— bushels.  Seedsmen  or 
rU  j  A  I  uLv  Growers.  Maule’s  Commercial. 
Bovee,  Irish  Cobbler.  Early  Harvest  and  others 
Choice  Sample  Pound  mailed  15  cents. 

S.  J.  SMITH  S  POTATO  FARM,  Manchester,  N.  Y 


Better  Than  Show” 


The  wealth  of  the  multi-millionaires  is 
not  equal  to  good  health .  Riches  without 
health  aie  a  curse,  and  yet  the  rich,  the 
middle  classes  and  the  poor  alike  have,  in 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  a  valuable  assistant 
in  getting  and  maintaining  perfect  health. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

Cnrrint»,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARL)  CO.,  FUEDONIA,  N.  Y. 


-J  .  CABBAGE 

JL  IcHltS  le'ttuci 

Cheap  in  Large  Lots. 

J.  LINTHICUM,  Woodwardville,  A.  A.  Co.,Md. 


fl  O  NEW  YORK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  bv 
I  &L  mall  for  $1.  T.  C  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Pjice-Llst  Free. 

8.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


DEAPU  TDCCQ- 0ne  year  from  bud.  2J^c.and 
rtrtun  InLLu  up— ail  leading  varieties. 

It.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Del. 


ftl  jmCTflAI E — Potted  Plants  all  gone.  100.000 
UlbAUd  I  wllb  choice  plants  for  Spring  de¬ 
livery.  F.  F.  MERCERON,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

8.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
N iw-T orker  M arch  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  It  J nly  17 
’97  and  July  16.  ’98.  We  offer  JOE,  CARRIE  811, VERS, 
STELLA  and  REBA  in  pot^grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
*2  per  doz„  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz.,  16  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Orderquick;  stockllmited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Apple  Seedlings. 

We  offer  the  following  grades: 
First-class,  3-16  inch  and  up,  straights. 

Second  class,  2-10  to  3-16  inch,  straights. 
Branched,  3-16  inch  and  up. 

These  Seedlings  are  equal  to  any  on  the  market, 
and  offered  at  reasonable  prices.  We  also  have 
a  large  stock  of  Root  Grafts.  Address 

F.  S.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FALL  FLANTING. 

Our  CATALOGUE  tells  all  about  the  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  in  the 
Fall,  and  explains  why  you  should  plant  at  this  season.  U3f  It  will  be  mailed  Free.  Send  your  address 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N  Y. 


etc.  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always  cheapest. 
Have  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

40  acres  hardy  Boses,  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
lj\  Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  Etc.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


We  can  supply 
every  demand. 
All  stock  select- 


A  MILLION  TREES 

ed,  grown  and  budded  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  orchardists  needs. 

VICTOR  PEACH  our  newest.  I  MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG 

Earliest  in  cultivation.  Hardy,  vig- 1  highest  colored  large  Winter  Apple, 
orous.  Fruit  large,  firm,  good  ship- 1  Deep  red,  delicious  flavor,  good 
per,  fine  flavor  and  color.  I  keeper.  Ask  about  these,  our  Plum 

andother  trees.  Asparagus  and  Strawberry  plants.  Ill  ust’d  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN,  Md. 
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Why  Smutty  Grain  Kills. 

T.  C.,  WallaWalla,  Wash.— Why  does  smut¬ 
ty  grain  kill  hogs,  and  is  there  any  remedy 
for  it? 

Ans. — Smutty  grain  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  poisons  somewhat  similar  in  their 
action  to  the  ergot  of  rye  and  corn  smut. 
This  series  of  poisons  affect  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  the  heart  and  res¬ 
piration,  causing  convulsions,  and  at 
times  abortion.  Other  constituents  irri¬ 
tate  the  stomach  and  intestines,  causing 
diarrhea,  etc.  Most  healthy  animals, 
especially  horned  cattle,  can  consume 
moderate  quantities  of  smutty  grain 
without  serious  harm,  provided  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  diet  is  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  but  its  use  is  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  danger.  We  know  of  no 
remedy  for  the  immediate  effects  of  poi¬ 
soning  from  smutty  grain,  that  is  safe, 
except  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon.  When  bad  effects  are 
noticed,  cease  using  the  suspected  grain 
at  once,  and  place  on  a  light  diet  of 
bran  mashes,  green  clover,  etc.,  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  system. 

What  About  Cuba  ? 

II.  P.  N.,  Connecticut.— What  are  the  facts 
about  Cuba  as  a  future  home  for  Ameri¬ 
cans?  What  are  its  farming  possibilities 
for  people  of  average  means?  Will  it  pay 
a  farmer  to  go  there?  Do  oranges,  ba¬ 
nanas  and  pineapples  do  as  well  near  the 
coast  as  farther  inland? 

Ans. — The  writer  has  never  been  in 
Cuba,  but  spent  several  months  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  looking  over  the  prospects  for 
fruit  growing  in  a  small  way,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  need  considerable 
time,  capital,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  patience  to  achieve  moderate  success. 
The  climate  and  soil  were  all  right,  but 
the  native  labor  was  wholly  unreliable, 
and  the  facilities  for  transporting  and 
disposing  of  the  product  entirely  inade¬ 
quate.  These  conditions  must  be  greatly 
intensified  in  Cuba  at  present.  It  is  a 
serious  undertaking  to  grow  produce  in 
any  locality,  however  favorable,  which 
must  be  sold  thousands  of  miles  away. 
The  profits  are  almost  sure  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  transportation  companies, 
and  the  small  planter  left  without  re¬ 
sources.  Capitalists  and  syndicates  may 
make  money,  but  the  individual  colo¬ 
nists  are  quite  certain  to  be  plucked. 
Bananas  grow  as  well  on  fertile  low¬ 
lands  near  the  coast  as  inland,  but  the 
oranges  of  the  coast  belt  are  generally 
much  inferior  to  those  grown  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  500  to  2,000  feet  on  the  coral 
limestone  soils  of  the  interior.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  reliable  English  work 
on  Cuba.  Write  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  for  further  information. 

Plowing  Out  Rhubarb  Roots. 

E.  8.  11.,  Harwinton,  Conn.— I  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  articles  on  forcing  rhubarb, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  time  the  roots 
should  be  plowed  out  ready  for  freezing? 
Also,  how  deep  the  plowing  should  be,  and 
whether  a  large  amount  of  earth  should  be 
taken  in  with  the  roots? 

Ans. — Let  the  roots  remain  in  the 
ground  until  there  is  prospect  of  a  frost 
sufficient  to  freeze  them  clear  through. 
They  would  not  be  injured,  however,  by 
being  plowed  some  time  before  freezing; 
but  should  heavy  rains  occur,  the  soil 
washes  off,  which  is  objectionable.  It  is 
better  to  leave  them  as  late  as  possible, 
as  less  soil  will  be  required  to  fill  the 
.spaces.  It  will  require  quite  deep  plow¬ 
ing.  Draw  a  line,  or  mark  along  the 
right  side  of  the  row.  Turn  a  furrow 
away  from  the  row;  for  the  next  furrow 
set  the  plow  behind  the  row,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  to  keep  clear  of  the  main 
body  of  the  root.  The  plow  will  cut  off 
the  tap  roots,  and  the  coulter  should  be 
sharp  enough  to  cut  the  prongs  on  either 
side  of  the  row.  A  sharp  spade  should 
be  used  for  trimming  the  branches.  The 
third  question  depends  upon  the  cellar 
or  forcing  place.  If  the  floor  is  cement, 
brick,  or  other  hard  substance,  loose 
soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
should  be  thrown  in  before  placing  the 
roots.  If  the  floor  is  loose  soil,  the 
bunches  may  be  placed  immediately  on 
it,  using  enough  soil  to  fill  the  spaces. 
Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
soil  possible  should  adhere  and  freeze 
to  the  roots,  as  the  moisture  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  forcing.  J.  e.  m. 

For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


A  NEW  JERSEY  FRUIT  FARM. 

What  the  Barnyard  Does  for  Apple  Trees 

A  Start  With  Apples. — There  are 
many  fertile  and  well-managed  farms 
about  the  village  of  Hightstown,  N.  J., 
but  probably  the  most  profitable  of  them 
all  has  been  conducted  by  Isaac  L.  Davi¬ 
son  for  over  20  years.  When  he  bought 
lit,  back  in  the  seventies,  it  was  in  a  run¬ 
down  condition,  but  there  was  a  bearing 
block  of  apple  trees,  covering  nearly  12 
acres,  consisting  mainly  of  Sweet 
Bough,  Baldwin,  Smith’s  Cider,  and  • 
Orange  or  Monmouth  Pippin.  He  was 
able  to  get  $6  to  $7.50  per  barrel  for 
prime  Sweet  Bough  apples  in  the  Boston 
market,  while  his  Winter  varieties 
would  bring  $2  to  $3  per  barrel  in  New 
York.  Being  of  a  very  practical  tem¬ 
perament,  Mr.  Davison  soon  made  up 
his  mind  that  an  acre  of  apple  orchard, 
well  cared  for,  was  worth  many  times 
such  an  area  in  ordinary  farm  crops. 
Starting  with  very  limited  capital,  he 
determined  to  hold  fast  to  the  things 
which  were  proven,  and  not  to  waste 
substance  and  energy  on  experiments. 
Stable  manure  was  the  tangible  fertil¬ 
izer  that  was  certain  to  improve  the  soil, 
if  applied  with  liberality  and  discretion. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  he  has  steadfastly  ad¬ 
hered  to  this  policy  of  bountifully  feed¬ 
ing  his  land,  and  every  Fall,  after  the 
season’s  work  is  ended,  he  orders  a 
number  of  carloads  of  manure  from 
New  York,  about  48  miles  away  by  rail, 
besides  utilizing  every  scrap  of  compost 
made  on  the  farm.  Two  or  three  teams 
are  kept  busy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Winter  hauling  manure  from  the  freight 
station,  and  applying  it  directly  to  the 
land. 

Swine  in  the  Orchard. — The  orchard, 
which  has  been  considerably  increased, 
receives  every  alternate  year  a  heavy 
application,  which  is  lightly  plowed 
under  lin  the  Spring,  and  Red  clover  is 
sown,  which  is  in  turn  pastured  off  the 
succeeding  year  by  pigs;  40  or  50  Jersey 
Red  hogs  are  annually  raised,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  fallen 
fruits.  We  saw  a  number,  less  than  15 
months  old,  that  had  received  nothing 
since  Spring  but  clover,  wind-fall  fruit, 
and  a  limited  quantity  of  swlill  daily  for 
drink,  that  would  dress  over  200  pounds 
at  the  time,  before  fattening.  Chemical 
fertilizers,  bone  and  potash,  had  been 
tried  in  the  past,  as  a  substitute  for 
stable  manure  in  the  orchard,  but  the 
results  were  not  marked,  and  Mr.  Davi¬ 
son  will  have  no  more  of  it,  though  he 
applies  liberal  quantities  of  a  good  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  to  his  wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  is  convinced  of  their  profitable 
use  on  such  crops,  but  he  maintains  that 
large,  deep-rooting  trees  do  better  with 
the  manure. 

What  the  Farm  Does. — Now  let  us 
examine  some  of  the  results  of  this  con¬ 
sistent  and  extended  course  of  soil  feed¬ 
ing.  Neighbors  who  are  closest  to  Mr. 
Davison’s  confidence  say  that  he  has 
always  been  able  to  realize  over  $1,000 
profit  from  his  farm  of  about  70  acres, 
in  the  most  unfavorable  years,  and  dur¬ 
ing  better  seasons,  his  sales  of  produce 
have  been  large  enough  to  yield  net  re¬ 
turns  of  $3,000  to  $4,000.  The  phrase 
“farming  don’t  pay”  has  never  been 
used  by  him.  He  claims  that  the  farmer 
who  fails  to  realize  more  than  a  living 
on  the  average  farm  is  either  lazy  or  a 
bad  manager,  and  too  often  these  de¬ 
fects  are  found  together,  and  failure  is 
then  certain.  From  this  it  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  Mr.  Davison’s  marked  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  keen 
practical  mind  directing  a  most  indus¬ 
trious  body,  and  the  results  show  this  to 
be  the  case.  There  are  now  nearly  30 
acres  in  fruit,  the  original  12  acres  of 
apples  having  been  supplanted  by  six 
acres  of  peaches  and  four  of  pears,  the 
remainder  being  a  younger  orchard  of 
Smith’s  Cider  and  Baldwin  apples.  On  3 
of  the  finest  crops  of  fruit,  in  the  way  of 
quality,  ever  grown  in  that  section,  was 


produced  this  season,  though  the  past 
severe  Winter  caused  a  considerable 
shortage  in  peaches.  The  amounts  mar¬ 
keted  are  about  as  follows:  1,000  barrels 
Winter  apples,  200  barrels  Sweet  Bough 
apples,  1,600  baskets  peaches,  250  bar¬ 
rels  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears,  1,700 
bushels  potatoes,  200  bushels  wheat. 
Winter  apples  were  sold  in  the  orchard 
at  $1  per  barrel,  though  $1.25  or  more 
could  have  been  had  if  the  sale  had  been 
delayed  a  few  weeks.  The  Sweet  Boughs 
brought  $2  to  $2.50  in  Boston,  which 
seems  to  be  the  best  market  for  sweet 
apples.  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears 
brought  respectively  about  $3  and  $2  per 
barrel,  both  being  of  a  fancy  quality. 

General  Management. — A  block  of 
four  acres  of  Monmouth  or  Orange  Pip¬ 
pin,  included  in  the  old  orchard,  and 
surrounded  by  Smith’s  Cider  and  Bald¬ 
win,  have  proved  so  uncertain  in  crop¬ 
ping  that  the  trees  are  to  be  dug 
out  and  replaced  with  the  first 
of  the  two  varieties  mentioned,  though 
Mr.  Davison  has  borne  their  short¬ 
comings  for  all  these  years  from 
a  natural  dislike  to  destroy  such  large 
and  thrifty  trees,  but  like  the  rob¬ 
ber  cows  of  the  alert  dairyman,  their 
incapacity  has  been  proven,  and  they 
must  make  way  for  a  more  reliable 
kind.  We  never  saw  trees  more  heavily 
loaded  with  perfect  and  highly  colored 
apples,  though  no  spraying  or  other 
treatment,  aside  from  high  fertilization 
and  good  cultivation  was  given.  Mr. 
Davison  has  a  good  spraying  outfit, 
which  he  uses  when  the  season  promises 
to  be  unfavorable,  but  he  says  that  in  a 
good  season  the  fruit  is  always  perfect, 
and  plentiful  enough  if  the  trees  have 
been  properly  fed,  which  is  always  the 
maJin  thing.  He  does  not  take  much 
stock  in  the  idea  of  thinning  fruits  for 
the  general  market,  and  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  this  season  at  least,  has  been  the 
breaking  down  of  some  of  the  finest 
trees. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  criticism 
of  Mr.  Davison’s  methods,  but  at  the 
same  time,  none  of  his  critics  has  ever 
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been  able  to  show  such  magnificent 
practical  results.  His  three-year  trees 
in  the  peach  block  look  like  six-year- 
olds,  and  those  set  six  years  ago  look 
as  though  they  had  been  established  10 
or  12  years.  But  little  attention  is  paid 
to  stock,  aside  from  the  horses  neces¬ 
sary  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  pigs  to 
consume  the  wastes.  He  keeps  two  or 
three  cows,  and  a  goodly  flock  of 
chickens,  which  range  the  nearby  pear 
blocks. 

BULLETINS  BOILED^DOWN. 

Root-Killing  in  Dakota.— Bulletin  No. 
65,  from  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Brookings),  is  a  very  important  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  root-killing  of  apple  trees. 
The  past  Winter  was  exceedingly  hard  on 
nurseries  and  young  orchards  throughout 
the  Northwest.  Apple  root-grafts  were 
killed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands;  in 
fact,  the  damage  was  as  great  as  that  done 
in  the  severe  Winter  of  ’72-’73.  Prof.  Han¬ 
son  of  South  Dakota,  who  issues  this  bulle¬ 
tin,  concludes  that  the  ordinary  American 
and  French  apple  seedlings  which  are  now 
largely  used  as  stocks,  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy  for  the  Northwest.  This  causes 
root-killing  and  the  hardy  top,  left  without 
a  strong  root,  perishes.  The  American 
Wild  crab  also  winterkilled,  and  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  use  as  a  stock.  Limited 
experience  with  seedlings  of  hardy  varieties 
and  also  seedlings  of  the  wild  apple  from 
southern  Russia,  proved  subject  to  root- 
killing.  Top  grafts  of  Siberian  crabs  or 
piece-root  grafting  on  Siberian  crab  seed¬ 
lings  have  not  been  successful.  The  true 
Siberian  crab  (Pyrus  baccata)  is  the  hardi¬ 
est  known  species  of  the  apple,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  prove  of  great  value  as 
a  stock  in  the  Northwest.  Until  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  settled  definitely,  however.  Prof. 
Hanson  says  that  trees  should  be  well 
mulched  every  Fall  before  the  ground 
freezes,  so  as  to  prevent  a  too-deep  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  and  consequent  winter- 
killing. 

Commercial  Violet  Culture.— We  have 
received,  from  time  to  time,  a  number  of 
inquiries  for  a  book  devoted  to  violet  cul¬ 
ture,  and  this  want  is  now  supplied  by  a 
volume  under  the  above  title  by  Prof.  B. 
T.  Galloway,  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable 
Pathology,  Department  of  Agiioulture. 
This  is  the  first  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  subject  which  has  come  under  oui 


knowledge,  and  it  gives  full  details  of  the 
growing  and  handling  of  the  crop.  The 
chapter  on  building,  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  houses  and  frames  is  especially  valu¬ 
able.  Prof.  Galloway  also  discusses  very 
fully  the  diseases  and  insect  enemies  at¬ 
tacking  the  violet,  this  being  a  subject  to 
which  he  has  devoted  much  study,  and  in 
which  he  is  an  eminent  authority.  Con¬ 
cerning  profit  in  violets,  the  author  says: 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  in¬ 
come  from  10,000  plants  grown  in  houses, 
and  handled  properly,  should,  year  in  and 
year  out,  average  $5,600,  while  the  total  ex¬ 
penses  should  not  exceed  $1,500.  This 
means  an  average  yield  of  75  flowers  per 
plant  and  an  average  price  of  75  cents  per 
100  flowers. 

Violets  can  be  grown  in  frames  cheaper 
than  they  can  in  houses.  With  good  care 
the  total  cost  per  plant  will  not  exceed 
five  cents  or  10  cents  per  100  for  the  flowers, 
reckoning  that  the  average  yield  of  the 
latter  is  50  flowers  per  plant.  Such  flowers 
ought  to  net  the  grower  50  cents  per  100, 
leaving  a  profit  over  all  expenses  of  40 
cents  per  100,  or  approximately  $4  per  sash. 
Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while 
these  figures  are  fair  averages  and  are 
based  on  actual  experience,  they  cannot  be 
approximated  without  strict  attention  to 
every  detail. 

The  book  contains  224  pages  and  60  illus¬ 
trations,  and  is  beautifully  bound  in  flex¬ 
ible  cloth,  purple  and  gold.  It  will  be 
found  a  valuable  handbook  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  violets.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  $1.50;  it  may  be  obtained  from  this  of¬ 
fice. 
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AXLE  GREASE  THEWOKLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac¬ 
tually  outlasting  15  boxes  of  any  other  brand. 
Not  affected  by  heat.  fST'Oet  the  Genuine. 


4444  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  44+4 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America*  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 

writs  us 

Motal  Wfciool  Co« 

HAVANA*  ILLINOIS 


IT  COSTS  LESS 

TO  BUY  NEW  WHEELS 

I  than  to  repair  the  old  ones— you  can  get 

i  4  Buggy  Wheels  7-8  In.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
I  4  Carriage  Wheels  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

Wheels  for  Milk,  Mill,Springand  Delivery 
Wagons  equally  low  in  price.  Our  repu- 
,  tatlon  guarantees  quality.  Gears  A  Axles. 
J  Boxesset  when  wanted.  Write  us  for  free 
■pricelist  No.  S8wlth  rules  for  measuring. 
WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  l)cL 


»  -Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Bend  9  ct«.  In  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  onk-tat ttterf 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  th» 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  moMJJ 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  Mfra. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning' 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ing's,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
§1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  SI  eacn.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 
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$0A»7£  RELIABLE  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Part  III. 

The  Tartarian,  or  bush  honey¬ 
suckles,  also  bloom  in  May,  as  do  the 
climbing  varieties.  They  all  belong  to 
the  genus  Donicera,  and  form  loose, 
spreading  shrubs,  bearing  white,  pink, 
and  red  flowers,  mostly  sweet-scented. 

Deutzias. — Two  or  three  varieties  of 
Deutzias  are  worth  planting,  even  in 
limited  grounds.  All  bloom  in  June, 
just  in  time  to  attract  the  pestiferous 
Rose  bugs  or  chafers,  which  usually 
swarm  in  the  pretty  blossoms,  while 
they  last,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
flowers.  D.  gracilis  is  quite  dwarf,  and 
bears  a  great  abundance  of  white  bell¬ 
shaped  blooms,  hanging  from  the 
branches  like  lilies  of  the  valley.  D. 
crenata  flore  pleno  has  double  white 
flowers,  tinged  with  rose,  and  is  one  of 
our  finest  shrubs.  D.  Pride  of  Rochester 
is  a  fine  improvement  on  Crenata,  being 
more  vigorous,  and  having  larger  flow¬ 
ers.  Deutzias  are  least  hardy  of  all  the 
shrubs  here  mentioned,  sometimes  being 
killed  outright  by  severe  Winters  in  the 
prairie  States. 

Tiie  Diervillas,  better  known  as 
Weigelas,  are  splendid  shrubs  from 
Japan.  They  are  literally  covered  in 
June  with  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
of  many  shades,  from  white  to  deep  red. 
If  cut  back  after  blooming,  some  varie¬ 
ties  will  flower  again  in  the  Fall.  D. 
rosea  is  the  finest  of  its  color,  and 
should  always  be  included.  D.  Lavallei, 
dark  red,  and  D.  Candida,  pure  white, 
together  make  a  fine  variety  of  color. 
There  are  many  now  hybrid  sorts,  but 
they  are  not  greatly  superior  to  those 
mentioned.  The  Yariegated-leaved  Wei- 
gela  is  a  variety  of  D.  rosea,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  shrubs  of  its  kind.  Flowers 
nearly  white. 

Elaeagnus  longipes  is  usually  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  edible  fruit,  but  it  is  also 
highly  ornamental  and  extremely  hardy. 
Of  fine  compact  habit,  distinct  silvery 
foliage;  it  is  also  covered  in  July  with 
bright  red  berries,  and  is  at  all  times 
ornamental.  The  berries  are  agreeable 
to  most  people,  and  make  a  desirable 
preserve.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
June,  are  not  very  conspicuous,  but 
seem  highly  attractive  to  bees. 

Piiiladelphus. — The  old  Garland  Sy- 
ringa,  or  Mock  orange,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  indispensable.  It  is  rather 
large  when  fully  grown,  but  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  fragrant  shrubs 
that  can  be  planted.  There  are  many 
varieties  and  species  offered,  some  hav¬ 
ing  larger  flowers,  sometimes  partially 
double,  but  none  likely  to  supersede  this 
old-time  favorite.  P.  foliis  aureis  has 
fine  golden  foliage,  but  seldom  blooms. 

Riius  Cotinus  (Cotinus  Cotinus  of 
later  botanists).  The  Smoke  tree,  cov¬ 
ered  with  curious  fringe  or  hair-like 
flowers  of  a  purplish  tint  during  July. 
Handsome  foliage  and  neat  habit. 
Grows  about  10  feet  high,  and  requires 
considerable  space.  Always  neat  and 
attracts  much  attention. 

Althaea,  Rose  of  Sharon,  often  cata¬ 
logued  as  Hibiscus  Synacus.  This  is 
another  old  and  indispensable  favorite. 
There  are  many  varieties,  with  single 
and  semi-double  flowers;  the  colors  vary 
from  white  to  violet-red  and  purple. 
The  purple  tints  are  not  specially  pleas¬ 
ing,  though  probably  the  original  color, 
and  are  not  recommended.  Ample  choice 
may  be  had  in  the  red  and  violet  shades. 
The  whites  are  the  most  desirable, 
though  most  of  the  older  sorts  have  a 
red  or  violet  eye.  Boule  de  Feu  has  the 
largest  and  best  double  flowers,  clear 
violet-red;  late  bloomer.  A.  rubra  pleno, 
clear  red,  double;  A.  totus  albus,  sin¬ 
gle,  pure  white,  very  dwarf,  are  among 
the  best  of  the  older  varieties.  Jeanne 
d’Arc  is  a  new,  very  double,  pure  white 
variety,  still  quite  scarce.  It  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  The  Variegated-leaved  Althaea* 
has  its  foliage  finely  bordered  and 
marked  with  light  yellow,  and  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  all  variegated-leaved 
shrubs.  It  is  usually  catalogued  as  pro¬ 
ducing  double  purple  flowers,  but,  in 
fact,  the  rather  fleshy  dark  purple  buds 
never  fully  expand,  and  add  very  little 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

Hydrangea  taniculata  grandi- 
flora. — Considered  by  many  as  the  best 
of  all  shrubs  for  general  planting,  and 
condemned  by  others  as  lacking  in  deli¬ 
cacy.  Produces  great  pyramidal  pan¬ 
icles,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  of  creamy 
white  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
Hater  the  blooms  turn  reddish,  and  re¬ 
main  until  frost.  Fowers  at  the  end  of 
every  branch;  should  be  well  fertilized 


and  trimmed  back  every  Spring.  It  at¬ 
tains  a  height  of  eight  to  10  feet,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  GRAPE. 
Compared  With  Moore’s  Early. 

Not  Fully  Tested. — I  have  not  been 
able,  as  yet,  to  make  up  my  mind  fully 
concerning  the  Campbell’s  Early.  While 
it  is  about  as  early  as  Moore’s  Early, 
and  probably  more  prolific,  the  vines  do 
not  make,  with  us,  a  satisfactory 
growth.  They  have  made  a  growth 
about  equal  to  the  Delaware.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  that  our  vines  have  not 
had  a  fair  chance.  When  planting  our 
vineyard  in  1893,  we  left  some  vacancies 
to  be  filled  later.  The  Campbell’s  Early 
vines  were  put  into  these  vacancies, 
hence  they  have  not  bad  as  good  a 
chance  as  they  should  have  had,  al¬ 
though  they  have  been  given  good  culti¬ 
vation.  [prof.]  w.  j.  green. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

For  Home  Use. — In  my  experience 
thus  far  I  find  it  hardly  as  early  as 
Moore’s  Early.  Its  color  is  black,  with¬ 
out  the  blue  bloom  of  the  Moore’s  Early. 
In  texture  the  skin  is  quite  tough,  which 
makes  it  a  good  keeper  and  shipper.  Its 
pulp  is  more  tender  than  Moore’s.  In 
flavor  it  is  a  sprightly  acid  when  first 
ripe,  not  nearly  so  sweet  as  Moore’s 
Early,  being  more  like  the  Wilder  both 
in  flavor  and  size.  At  this  date,  October 
20,  one  month  after  picking,  it  is  much 
sweeter,  and  has  an  excellent  vinous 
flavor.  I  have  not  grown  it  long  enough 
to  judge  of  its  productiveness,  or  its 
value  for  market,  except  as  to  its  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  I  would  certainly  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  home  use. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Some  of  Its  Faults. — The  Campbell’s 
Early  Grape  has  now  fruited  with  us  for 
two  years,  but  we  have  not  grown  it  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  determine  its  value 
as  a  market  grape  in  New  England.  It 
ripens  a  little  earlier  than  the  Concord, 
and  is  of  good  quality,  but  there  is  a 
toughness  and  firmness  about  the  skin 
and  pulp  that  may  be  an  objection  in 
comparison  with  the  tender  fruit  of  the 
Worden  and  Concord.  The  vine  seems 
perfectly  hardy  and  free  from  disease, 
but  its  productiveness  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  one  or  two  seasons’  trial. 
In  color  it  is  not  so  attractive  as  the 
Worden  or  Concord,  having  less  of  the 
waxy  bloom  that  adds  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  last-named  varieties.  Its 
earliness  and  good  shipping  qualities 
will  make  it  a  valuable  grape  for  home 
use  and  long  distance  shipping,  but 
whether  the  consumer  will  find  it  as 
satisfactory  as  the  Worden  and  Concord 
can  only  oe  determined  by  several  years’ 
longer  trial.  [prof.]  s.  t.  maynard. 

Massachusetts  Ag’l  College. 

Two  Years’  Trial. — We  have  fruited 
this  grape  but  two  years.  It  has  certain 
valuable  features,  which  make  it  a  very 
promising  grape,  both  for  home  use  and 
for  market.  Well-grown  clusters  are 
large  to  very  large,  very  compact,  cylin¬ 
drical,  or  when  double-shouldered,  some¬ 
what  conical.  The  berries  are  large,  of 
a  good  purple-black  color,  with  abun¬ 
dant  bloom.  The  skin  is  somewhat 
tough  and  rather  thick;  the  pulp  is 
rather  tough,  yet  readily  releases  the 
seeds.  It  is  juicy,  somewhat  vinous, 
sweet  when  fully  ripe,  not  foxy,  good  in 
flavor.  So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  observe,  it  ripens  between  Moore’s 
Early  and  Worden,  and  is  a  better 
keeper  than  either  of  these  varieties.  I 
have  fruit  of  it  now  which  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  The  berry  hangs  well  to 
the  pedicel,  and  has  the  advantage  over 
Worden  in  that  it  does  not  crack  or  drop 
from  the  cluster.  Although  it  becomes 
edible  about  a  week  earlier  than  Wor¬ 
den,  it  improves  in  quality  if  allowed  to 
remain  longer  on  the  vine.  Early  in 
the  season,  when  it  first  becomes  edible, 
it  is  no  better  in  quality  than  Moore’s 
Early  or  Worden,  but  'if  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  ripe,  it  is  superior  to 
either  of  them.  The  vine  is  vigorous 
and  productive;  the  wood  is  much 
shorter- jointed  than  that  of  Moore’s 
Early;  the  foliage  is  good.  In  testing  the 
variety  for  self-fertility,  I  have  found 
that  some  self-pollinated  clusters  formed 
compact  clusters  of  fruit,  others  were 
loose  and  open.  Some  of  the  clusters 
which  were  open  to  cross-fertilization 
were  also  loose,  but  this  may  have  been 
due  to  injury  from  hail.  It  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  here.  Altogether  we  con¬ 
sider  it  worthy  of  testing  where  an  at¬ 
tractive  grape  of  good  quality  is  desired, 
having  good  shipping  qualities,  and  ear¬ 
lier  in  season  than  Worden. 

[prof.]  s.  a.  beach. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station. 


J.  H.  Black,  Sons,  &  Co.,  say  that  they 
picked  the  last  of  the  Emperor  peaches  on 
October  12.  They  were  as  fine,  and  many 
of  them  as  large  as  the  largest  Late 
Crawford. 


25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  IOc.  FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS. 


How  long  have  you 
suffered  with  .  .  . 


DROPS 


How  Long  Have  You  Read  About  “  5  Drops”  Without  Tailing  Them? 

Do  you  not  think  you'  have  wasted  precious  time  and  suffered  enough  1  If 
so.  then  try  the  “5  Drops”  and  be  promptly  and  permanently  cured  of  your 
afflictions.  ”5  Drops  ”  is  a  speedy  and  Sure  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Sciatica.  Lumbago  (lame  back),  Kidney  Diseases,  Asthma.  Hay 
Fever,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh  of  all  kinds.  Bronchitis,  La  Grippe,  Head¬ 
ache  (nervous  or  neuralgic).  Heart  Weakness,  Dropsy,  Earache,  Spasmodic 
and  Catarrhal  Croup,  Toothache.  Nervousness,  Sleeplessness,  Creeping 
Numbness,  Malaria,  and  kindred  diseases.  “5  Drops"  has  cured  more  people 
during  the  past  four  years,  of  the  above-named  diseases,  than  all  other  remedies 
known,  and  In  case  of  Rheumatism  is  curing  more  than  all  the  doctors,  patent 
medicines,  electric  belts  and  batteries  combined,  for  they  cannot  cure  Chronic 
Rheumatism.  Therefore  waste  no  more  valuable  time  and  money,  but  try 
“5  Drops  "  and  be  promptly  CURED.  “  5  Drops  "  is  not  only  the  best  medicine,  but  it  is  t  he  cheapest,  for  a 
SI. 00  bottle  contains  300  doses.  Price  per  bottle,  $1.00,  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  or  six  bottles  for  S.i.OO.  For 
the  next  30  days  we  will  send  a  25c.  sample  FREE  to  any  one  sending  10  cents  to  pay  for  the  mailing. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  to-day. 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  160-104  E.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Crystal  Lantern. 

Lantern  has  our  improved  side  lift  anTwhde  fhef  gC  in?Poss,blc-  This 
“  bre*k«= 

RCS!iveCliufekCa[ab«u“SX«Cra£|inc  aianvT'  isslte  a  Wghly-sug. 
Wh.ch  may  be  had  for  the  asking  Y  °me  Styk‘s~a  coPV 

of your^ealerSlejrvdthout^nsistanc^^u  aJways'with'k!^ Can  I'34* 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY 
Established  in  ,840.  87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 
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Fence 
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for  Farm,  Field,  Orchard,  fianch— for  Horses,  Cattle.  Ilogs,  Pigs,  Sheep,  Bogs,  Poultry  and 
Rabbits.  A  fence  absolutely  efficient  and  economical  and  practically  everlasting. 

ELLWOOD  FENCES 

made  of  best  spring  steel  wires,  heavily  galvanized.  Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If 
no  agent  in  your  town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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EPAGE 

One  Trial  of  PAGE  FENCE 

has  always  proven  its  merits.  It  lasts  so  long. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


ICE 
CUTTING 


Made 
In  three 
sizes. 


made  easy  with  our 
Double  Row  Steel  Ice 
Plow.  Cuts  faster,  easier 
and  with  less  labor  than  any 

'  dev— . 

Marks  and  cuts  the 
•  catalogue  and  prices. 

JOHN  D0RSCH  & S0NS.226  Wells  St„  Milwaukee, Wis. 


Power 

for  the 

FARM 

SMALLEY  MFC 


Must  be  first  class  if  it  is  to  operate 
FeeflCiitterN,(j»riii<lingi>lill8, 
Wood  Saws,  or  pump  water 
successfully.  Wo  manufacture 
Engines— 2,  4  <Sc  G horse  power. 
Tread  Powers  for  1,  2  or  3 
horses.  Sweep  or  Lever  Pow¬ 
ers  for  1  to  8  horses.  Every  ma¬ 
chine  fully  warranted  to  generate 
maximum  power  at  minimum  of 
force  exerted.  Catalogue  showing 
Smalley  Line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

.CO.,  Sole  Makers,  Munltowoc,  WIs, 


LIKE  A  BULL  DOG 


Is  the  c  HAND  LEE  LOCK  and  it  make: 
the  stay  stay  where  you  put  it,  or 
any  kind  of  wire — hard  steel  oi 


makes 
on 

nykind  of  wire— hard  steel  or 
.soft,  large  or  small,  that’s  why 

ICHANDLEE  FENCE  is  su- 

perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  build 
|it,and  it's  rigid,  strong,  safe  and 
f  handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell- 
x  i  wrm  W  tag  and  building  It.  WE  WANT 

it  ,  I  ■  AGE  NTS  everywhere  and  will  grant  exclusive  ter- 

liard  Steel  '[tUntory  Write  uh  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  Ac. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MACHINE  $10 

Write  at  once  for  Catalog 
THE  BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 

1ST  orwalk.  Olrio. 


BRAND  NEW 

TINNED  STEEL 
ROOFING 


rTA  E5E 
ARETTlEj 
:  ONLY 


T00I 

YOU 

NEED 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

CARRY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  Of  ALL  KIMbS  TIV.,  cj 
Of  MCRUUNDISt  AMD  MATERIAL  SOUGHT  AT  ’  WLDI 
SHERIE FS '.RECEIVERS' ANb  TRUSTEES  SALtb.  YOU 

IVrlle  for  Free  Catalogue  So.  57  _  NEED 

Our  Price.  are  lA  of  Others. 

OIICACiO  MOUSE  WRECKING  CO. , 

WEST  35TT  &  IRON  STS., 

CHICAGO 


The  Levin  Pruner. 


This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  but  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  wlio  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bai*- 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid  ;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra  ;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Moving. — It  is  wonderful  how  much 
stuff  will  accumulate  around  a  house  and 
barn  in  30  months.  We  started  with  lots 
of  vacant  space  at  the  old  farm,  but  be¬ 
fore  we  left  every  corner  was  somehow 
filled  up.  “Moving”  is  a  business  of  it¬ 
self — just  about  as  much  as  farming  is. 
One  must  have  the  right  wagon  and  the 
right  knack  to  get  the  goods  handled 
without  scratching  them  all  up.  Many 
readers  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  the 
first  night  we  slept  on  the  floor  and  ate 
our  supper  every  whicn  way.  Old  Major 
gave  out  with  one  load.  It  was  a  hard 
job  all  around.  We  don’t  care  for  an¬ 
other  dose  of  it  for  a  good  many  years. 

Tiie  Fruit  Supply. — The  Madame 
celebrated  our  first  meal  in  the  new 
house  by  opening  a  can  of  her  “first 
fruits” — a  jar  of  cherries  from  the  new 
place.  This  was  the  first  thing  we 
picked  here.  The  Madame  picked  them 
herself,  and  nearly  fell  out  of  the  tree 
while  doing  it.  We  are  well  fruited  for 
Winter.  Moving  gave  us  a  good  chance 
to  figure  up,  and  we  found  109  packages 
of  preserved  fruit  and  jelly.  We  have, 
also,  a  great  stock  of  Greening  apples. 
Thus  it  is  that  Jerseymen  are  able  to 
pick  fruit  every  day  in  the  year — for  five 
months  we  pick  it  from  the  vines,  and 
for  seven  months  off  the  kitchen 
shelves!  People  ought  to  do  that,  or 
better,  in  many  other  States,  but  how 
many  farmers  really  do  it?  As  I  go 
about  among  farmers  I  am  often  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  how  many  neglect  such  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  laziest  of  mental  bacteria 
will  soon  change  such  neglect  into  a 
chronic  case  of  discontent. 

* 

Crops  Off. — We  have  sold  all  our  po¬ 
tatoes  except  enough  for  our  Winter’s 
use,  a  few  bushels  of  seconds  and  a  few 
for  seed.  We  have  had  many  letters 
from  people  who  wish  to  know  whether 
they  should  try  to  hold  their  potatoes 
for  better  prices.  There  is  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  this,  but  after  carefully 
looking  it  over  we  decided  to  get  rid  of 
the  crop  at  once.  It  might  have  paid  if 
we  had  held  400  bushels  cO  sell  in  small 
lots  during  the  Winter,  but  I  doubt  it.  I 
would  not  give  the  general  advice  to  sell 
this  Fall,  though  in  our  own  case,  I  am 
sure  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  We 
have  too  much  to  do  in  clearing  up  the 
new  farm  and  getting  ready  for  next 
year’s  crops  to  bother  with  selling  pota¬ 
toes.  For  that  reason  also  I  have  sold 
most  of  our  hens,  and  shall  buy  most  of 
our  incubator  eggs  next  Spring. 

Plenty  of  Work. — I  hardly  know 
what  to  go  at  first.  Some  of  the  sheds 
and  barns  must  be  patched  up  a  liitle. 
The  fruit  trees  have  not  been  trimmed 
for  years.  The  fences  are  beginning  to 
fall,  and  there  is  about  a  two  years’ 
growth  of  trash  and  useless  little  trees 
along  them.  The  farm  is  all  in  sod — ex¬ 
cept  the  woodland,  and  this  sod  is  foul 
with  weeds,  hardly  worth  cutting  for 
hay.  We  left  part  of  it  uncut  this  year, 
and  now  it  is  a  mass  of  Wild  carrot.  As 
soon  as  possible  we  shall  roll  this  down 
and  burn  it  over,  before  plowing.  We 
shall  Fall-plow  all  we  can  this  Fall,  and 
I  hope  to  keep  the  plows  going  as  far 
into  December  as  possible.  I  shall  pull 
up  the  old  rail  fences  as  the  time  comes 
right,  and  put  in  wire.  I  like  to  see  the 
fences  come  out.  Even  where  one  is 
raising  stock  he  can  produce  far  more 
feed  by  cultivating  some  tame  crop  in  a 
pasture  than  by  letting  the  grass  run 
itself.  Of  course  you  must  cut  and  carry 
the  feed  to  the  stock — but  you  will  get 
far  more  of  it. 

Orchard  Work. — There  are  four 
small  orchards  on  the  new  farm.  One  is 
of  pears  and  cherries,  with  a  few  scat¬ 
tering  old  apple  trees,  one  of  early  ap¬ 
ples,  one  of  Greenings  and  a  young  or¬ 
chard  of  Baldwins.  The  early  apples 
and  the  Greenings  did  well  this  year,  but 
all  the  trees  are  sod-bound  and  foul  with 
suckers  and  useless  wood.  During  No¬ 
vember  I  plan  to  have  the  sod  in  these 
orchards  all  turned  over.  I  want  shal¬ 
low  plowing,  with  the  furrows  turned  up 
so  as  to  look  like  a  rough  job.  During 
the  Winter,  as  occasion  offers,  the  trees 
will  be  cut  back  quite  severely,  enough 
to  open  the  top,  cut  off  the  sprouts,  and 
turn  back  the  long,  slender  limbs.  When 
we  get  a  chance  we  shall  put  on  a  fair 
dressing  of  dissolved  rock  and  muriate 
of  potash — right  on  the  rough  furrows. 
“Next  Spring”  is  yet  many  days  off,  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  what  to  do  then. 
I  can  work  the  ground  in  early  April 
and  sow  clover  seed,  or  keep  the  ground 
well  cultivated  till  near'y  July  4,  and 
sow  cow  peas.  In  either  case  I  plan  to 
turn  in  pigs  to  eat  up  the  growing  crop 
and  the  windfalls. 

What  Stock? — I  could  write  a  full 
book  on  the  advice  I  have  had  as  to  the 
kind  of  stock  best  suited  to  Hope  Farm. 
I  have  been  advised  to  breed  horse3, 
ponies,  three  breeds  of  cattle,  three  of 
sheep,  hogs,  turkeys,  dogs,  cats,  goats 


and  white  and  colored  mice!  So  far  as 
I  know  the  people  who  gave  this  advice 
were  all  honest,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  successful  in  handling  the  special 
animal  they  suggested.  There  are  men 
who  are  really  making  a  good  living  at 
breeding  colored  mice! 

We  haven’t  enough  capital  to  go  to 
breeding  horses  or  into  fine  cattle.  The 
dairy  business  would  not  pay  unless  we 
could  get  our  neighbors  to  unite  in 
building  a  cooperative  creamery.  Hogs 
and  sheep  seem  to  be  our  most  likely 
partners.  Our  local  butchers  will  buy 
fat  sheep  or  lambs,  and  there  is  a  good 
market  for  little  pigs  and  young  pork. 
The  grunter  and  the  woolback  seem  best 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  whicn 
is  a  great  relief  when  farm  work  is 
pressing.  After  trying  for  years  to  de¬ 
monstrate  ‘that  we  do  not  need  to  keep 
live  stock  on  our  far  eastern  farms,  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  on  this  farm  silch 
stock  have  a  fair  place.  I  could  run  the 
place  with  one  cow  and  the  work  horses, 
but  at  the  same  'time,  I  feel  sure  that 
hogs  and  sheep,  properly  handled,  will 
prove  good  partners  with  the  fertilizer 
bag. 


Character  Brands. — Our  little  Graft 
has  a  bad  habit  of  telling  stories.  It 
seems  to  be  a  defect  in  his  character  to 
tell  great  stories,  exaggerate  matters  or 
dodge  the  truth.  He  doesn’t  seem  to 
mean  to  get  things  wrong,  for  he  under¬ 
stands  well  enough  that  the  only  easy 
road  out  of  mischief  at  Hope  Farm  is 
through  the  truth.  Not  long  ago  he  told 
a  ridiculous  lie  about  a  very  small  thing, 
which  was  evident  to  all.  The  Madame 
took  two  stiff  pieces  of  cardboard, 
printed  “LIAR”  on  it,  and  tied  it  in 
front  and  behind  to  his  blouse.  She 
gave  him  his  choice  of  wearing  this 
badge  or  having  a  whipping.  He  thought 
the  card  would  be  easy,  and  chose  it. 
He  carried  them  about  for  several  days, 
to  the  post  office,  the  store — everywhere. 
Wherever  he  went  people  said:  “Ah,  I 
see  you  are  a  liar!”  It  wasn’t  long  be¬ 
fore  he  found  this  was  worse  than  the 
whipping  after  all,  and  he  began  to  ask 
how  long  he  must  wear  it.  That  badge 
of  shame  did  him  lots  of  good.  It  was 
effective  advertising.  This  idea  of  car¬ 
rying  about  with  him  the  printed  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  little  assault  upon  truth, 
hurt  his  pride.  I  have  been  telling  the 


children  about  how  cattle  are  branded 
out  West,  and  how  in  years  gone  by, 
people  were  branded  for  various  crimes. 
I  think  the  Graft  has  had  enough  of  'it. 

H.  w.  c. 


Three  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 
—Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  99,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  devoted  to  the  Elm  leaf- 
beetle,  the  White-marked  tussock  moth, 
and  the  Fall  web-worm.  There  are  e'even 
illustrations,  and  full  life  histories  of  the 
insects  described.  A  list  of  trees,  with 
their  relative  immunity  from  insect  at¬ 
tacks,  will  be  found  useful  to  planters.  It 
is  very  evident  that  these  insect  attacks 
cannot  be  abated  without  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  over  a  wide  area. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 
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JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA. 
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Among  the  famous  contributors  engaged 
for  the  1900  volume  are  : 

JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA. 

MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON. 
CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 
REGINALD  De  KOVEN. 

RIDER  HAGGARD. 

GEN.  WESLEY  MERRITT. 

CAPT.  CHARLES  D.  SIGSBEE. 
GEN.  JOSEPH  WHEELER. 
ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

BISHOP  HENRY  C.  POTTER. 
WALTER  CAMP. 

VICTOR  MAUREL. 

CAPT.  A.  T.  MAHAN. 
justin  McCarthy. 

SARAH  O.  JEWETT. 

GEN.  CHARLES  KING. 

HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 
MARGARET  SANGSTER. 
HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

MARGARET  DELAND. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
PAUL  DUNBAR. 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

I.  ZANGWILL. 

DEAN  FARRAR. 

Besides  Two  Hundred  others  — Soldiers, 
Sailors,  Statesmen,  Clergymen,  Travellers, 
Men  of  Science,  Men  of  Affairs,  and  the 
most  gifted  writers  of  short  stories. 
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Now 


Is  the  time  to 
Subscribe  for 


The  1900  Volume  of 

TheYouth’s 

Companion 
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|0  take  advantage  of  the  special 
offer  which  the  publishers  make 
to  new  subscribers,  as  explained  below: 


FREE. 


All  the  issues  of  The 
Companion  for  the  re¬ 
maining  weeks  of  1899  will  be  sent 
Free  to  those  who  subscribe  now  for 
the  new  volume  for  1900,  52  issues. 
This  offer  includes  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  Double  Numbers  and  the 
Companion's  Superb  Calendar  for  1900, 
lithographed  in  twelve  colors,  a  gift 
that  will  be  preserved  and  enjoyed  the 
year  round.  &&'Cut  out  and  send  this 
slip  or  the  name  of  this  magazine  with 
$1.75,  the  price  of  your  subscription 
until  January  l,  1901.  J  94 


[VERY  family  finds  the  Companion 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  home 
life,  each  issue  offering  something  of 
interest  and  value  for  every  member  of 
the  household.  For  1900  the  editors 
promise  a  volume  of  rare  variety  and 
attractiveness.  Illustrated  Announce¬ 
ment  Number,  containing  a  full  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  new  volume,  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a 
postal-card  request. 


The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER! 


to  1901,  including  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  Double  Numbers  for  two  years.  The  Companion 
Calendar  for  1900  (a  rare  souvenir  in  twelve  colors)  and 

Both  papers  to  January  1,  1901,  for  only  $2.50  in  advance.  Address  TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New-York. 
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Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  1 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  ^-Associates. 
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John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8l/t  marks,  or  10&  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv 75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1899. 


New  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
now  get  the  paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January  1, 
1901.  If  you  will  send  us  a  club  of 
four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal, 
with  $4,  we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  one  year  free.  Take  a 
few  copies  with  you  to  the  polls  election  day,  and  get 
up  a  club.  If  you  want  more  samples,  drop  us  a  postal 
card. 

* 

The  Navy  Department  has  just  been  introducing 
high-grade  cattle  into  the  Island  of  Guam.  A  family 
of  Jerseys,  consisting  of  three  cows,  a  bull,  and  a 
calf,  were  recently  landed  from  the  collier  Brutus, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  milk  to  Governor  Leary 
and  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  Guam  has  no  milch 
cows,  but  the  climate  is  considered  suitable  for  rais¬ 
ing  them,  and  these  navy  agriculturists  say  that  they 
expect  to  succeed  with  their  experiment.  The  fact 
that  the  Navy  Department  is  sending  these  cattle 
makes  one  wonder  whether  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  provide  the  reenforcements  to  the  garri¬ 
son,  now  called  for. 

* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Institute,  New  York  City,  February  7  and 
8,  1900.  There  will  be  a  midwinter  exhibition  of 
fruits,  flowers,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  under 
glass,  for  which  prizes  aggregating  $250  will  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  American  Institute.  A  good  programme 
will  be  arranged.  A  great  city  like  New  York,  where 
most  of  the  fruit  grown  by  these  horticulturists  will 
be  sold,  ought  to  be  a  good  place  for  the  meeting,  but 
as  a  rule,  it  is  hard  to  secure  a  fair  attendance  in 
this  city.  In  addition  to  this  meeting  the  society 
should  hold  several  smaller  meetings  at  points  along 
the  Hudson. 

* 

In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  State  Medical 
Association  of  New  York  it  was  charged  that  from 
six  to  15  per  cent  of  practicing  physicians  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  use  of  morphine,  opium  and  other  nar¬ 
cotic  drugs,  either  openly  or  in  secret,  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  habitually  use  alcoholic  stimulants 
to  excess.  Comments  on  this  rather  sensational 
statement  in  various  papers  indicate  surprise  and 
consternation  at  this  revelation,  yet  any  one  familiar 
with  the  exacting  duties  of  a  doctor  lin  busy  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  constant  physical  and  mental  strain  he 
is  under,  will  rather  wonder  that  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  “brace  up” 
their  nerves  when  worried  and  depressed.  The  local 
doctor  must  be  at  all  times  alert  and  ready  to  re¬ 
spond  and  sympathize,  too  often  with  trivial  and 
imaginary  ailments.  He  must  face  at  any  moment 
the  most  desperate  and  agonizing  problems  of  human 
suffering,  and  must  undertake  fatiguing  journeys,  re¬ 
gardless  of  season  or  weather.  His  rest  is  broken, 
and  meals  disturbed  and  hurried.  He  is  often  the 
hardest-worked  and  poorest-paid  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  All  this  and  more  can  be  said  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  indulgences  intended  to  soothe  and  tem¬ 
porarily  fortify  an  exhausted  nervous  system,  but 
nothing,  after  all,  can  excuse  a  physician — who  as¬ 
sumes  to  accept  responsibilities  for  life  or  death;  to 
act  as  the  arbitrator  of  the  health  of  his  fellow-men — 
from  a  weakness  which  may  cloud  his  judgment  at 
any  critical  moment.  Whatever  sense  and  discre¬ 
tion  nature  and  experience  have  given  him  should  be 
available  at  all  times,  and  to  the  utmost  extent,  but 
this  cannot  be  the  case,  when  fuddled  with  liquor  or 


drugs.  The  doctor,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  rep¬ 
resents,  in  common  with  the  clergyman,  a  certain 
moral  standard,  and  should  be  held  as  rigidly  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  maintenance.  If  he  cannot  stand  the 
strain  of  medical  practice  wiithout  resorting  to  stimu¬ 
lants  and  narcotics,  he  should  give  up  the  business. 
People  can  only  blame  themselves  for  unfortunate  re¬ 
sults,  if  they  knowingly  employ  doctors  who  have 
become  slaves  to  the  liquor  or  drug  habits. 

* 

“Good  times!”  “Prosperity!”  People  everywhere 
are  shouting  these  words.  Among  others  the  cry  has 
started  up  the  man  with  the  trust  or  monopoly.  For 
this  man  the  most  important  thing  about  prosperity 
is  that  it  gives  him  a  good  chance  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  article  he  has  for  sale.  He  does  it — don't 
doubt  that.  It  will  be  noticed  that  few  of  the  tool 
manufacturers  who  discuss  the  situation  think  that 
farmers  as  a  class  are  really  able  to  stand  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  They  will  get  some  facts  from  our 
readers  next  week,  which  may  surprise  them.  In  the 
meantime,  the  work  of  increasing  our  exports  in 
metals  and  tools  goes  merrily  on.  We  are  building 
up  a  foreign  market  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people, 
yet  few  seem  willing  to  admit  it. 

* 

Our  Michigan  friend,  on  page  782,  says  that  he  was 
kept  from  trying  the  cow  pea  as  a  manurial  crop  be¬ 
cause  the  experiment  stations  were  so  slow  in  recom¬ 
mending  it.  These  stations  were  also  very  slow  to 
give  helpful  advice  about  Crimson  clover.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  which  discussed  these  plants,  and 
held  them  before  the  public  eye,  did  a  grand  thing 
for  agriculture.  Of  course  we  realize  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  must  be  careful  and  conservative 
about  new  plants.  They  might  do  great  harm  by  ad¬ 
vocating  half-tested  theories,  plants  or  methods.  The 
agricultural  paper  may  well  act  as  a  revivalist,  in 
such  matters,  and  tell  the  new  story  forcibly.  It  must 
be  careful,  though,  really  to  know  what  it  is  talking 
about,  and  then  talk  so  that  the  reader  will  not  get 
an  experiment  mixed  up  with  a  settled  fact. 

* 

The  mind  of  the  man  who  makes  a  living  on  the 
average  American  farm  is  not  made  of  putty.  Some 
of  our  contemporaries  seem  to  think  so,  for  they  are 
constantly  telling  how  good  they  are  and  what  great 
things  they  are  doing.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  not  care 
to  cater  to  a  class  of  people  who  have  to  be  told  that 
an  article  or  a  paper  is  unusually  strong.  That  is 
too  much  like  the  boy  who  drew  a  picture  and  then 
had  to  write  below  it  “This  is  a  cow!”  We  Wish  to 
spend  all  our  time  in  scouring  the  world  for  the  best, 
and  then  crowd  all  we  can  of  it  into  the  paper.  We 
don’t  attempt  to  tell  our  readers  how  good  The  R. 
N.-Y.  !is,  because  they  are  not  puttyheads.  They  are 
capable  of  deciding  for  themselves.  We  do  our  best 
and  will  gladly  listen  to  any  just  criticism  or  helpful 
suggestion.  Life  is  Short,  but  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  trying  to  stretch  it  out  too  long. 

* 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  strong  protest  against  the  promiscuous  free 
distribution  of  common  garden  seeds  by  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  points  made  are  as  follows:  “1.  No  class 
of  merchants  in  this  country,  in  proportion  to  net  re¬ 
turns  from  their  investment,  pay  more  towards  the 
support  of  the  Government,  both  in  the  form  of 
duties  on  imported  seeds,  postage  on  seeds  and  cata¬ 
logues  sent  by  mail,  than  the  seedsmen.  It  is  mani¬ 
festly  unfair  that  they  should  be  singled  out  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  competition  by  means  of  free  seeds,  sent 
by  mail  free  of  postage.  2.  The  retail  value  of  seeds 
sent  by  Government  to  any  one  person  is  seldom 
more  than  25  cents;  but  when  this  amount  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  several  millions,  and  the  fact  considered  that 
many  others  expect  to  receive  Government  seeds,  and 
withhold  their  purchases  from  regular  dealers  until 
the  season  is  past,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
great  injury  worked  to  the  legitimate  seed  trade.  3. 
The  original  intent  of  the  law  was  to  distribute  for 
trial  new  and  improved  varieties  only,  but  as  now 
conducted  common  standard  and,  in  many  cases,  old 
superseded  varieties  are  distributed  at  an  expense,  in¬ 
cluding  carriage,  of  over  $300,000  annually.”  The  last 
argument,  to  the  effect  that  the  original  intention  of 
Congress  was  to  limit  distribution  to  new,  rare,  or 
improved  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants,  such  as  are 
difficult  for  individuals  to  procure,  tis  in  our  point  of 
view  the  strongest  of  the  series.  It  is  true  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  competes  unfairly  with  the  seedsmen,  but  so 
it  does  with  the  horticultural  press  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
seminating  a  vast  amount  of  free  literature  on  garden 
and  farm  topics.  The  abuses  of  the  present  system 
of  seed  distribution,  are  so  flagrant,  in  comparison  to 
the  small  public  benefit,  that  it  is  high  time  that  it  be 
stopped,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  reforming  the  service,  to 
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the  extent  of  reestablishing  the  introduction  and 
distribution  of  useful  exotic  plants,  but  he  has  little 
power  to  alter  the  present  method  as  long  as  Con¬ 
gress  insists  on  making  the  appropriations.  It  ap¬ 
peal’s  that  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  jobbery 
connected  with  the  Government  seed  distribution. 
Congressmen  have  been  elected  on  the  strength  of  the 
seeds  mailed  to  their  constituents,  and  to  make  their 
promises  good  have  bought  the  quotas  of  city  mem¬ 
bers,  costing  the  Government  the  greater  part  of 
$1,000,  for  sums  as  small  as  $75.  City  members,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  often  willing  to  trade  their  seeds 
for  the  shares  of  various  expensive  and  finely-illus 
trated  books,  published  by  the  departments,  belonging 
to  the  seed-hunting  country  Congressmen.  The  pres¬ 
ent  seed  distribution  seems  to  be  a  bad  business  all 
around,  and  the  farmers  of  the  country  should  see  to 
it  that  their  representatives  in  Congress  vote  to  stop 
'it. 

* 


lx  is  a  pity  that  many  people  take  their  local  polit¬ 
ical  paper  as  their  standard  of  journalism.  The  po¬ 
litical  paper  is  one-sided.  It  must  support  its  party, 
right  or  wrong— through  thick  or  thin.  Sometimes 
plans  or  methods  are  suggested  which  the  editor 
knows  are  insincere,  or  made  only  for  effect,  but  he 
stifles  his  own  honest  opinion.  He  must  help  the 
party,  though  he  knows  that  by  so  doing  he  may  hurt 
many  individuals  in  that  party.  Some  farmers  would 
apply  this  style  of  journalism  to  their  agricultural 
paper.  A  case  of  this  sort  came  to  our  notice  re¬ 
cently.  A  scheme  was  under  way  which,  its  pro¬ 
moters  hoped,  would  be  of  great  value  to  farmers. 
\\  e  were  asked  to  boost  it — to  give  it  unqualified  in- 
doisement.  Before  doing  so  we  demanded  all  the 
facts,  so  that  we  might  know  just  what  we  were 
doing.  “Boom  it  anyway!”  was  the  reply.  “Take  our 
void  for  it,  and  push  lit.  Urge  the  farmers  to  climb 
on  board  at  once,  and  then,  of  course,  it  will  suc¬ 
ceed.”  That  is  the  way  the  political  paper  would  do 
but  of  course  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  built  that  way.’ 
there  are  many  things  about  such  movements  that 
are  in  every  way  worthy,  and  in  a  general  way  they 
will  always  have  our  support.  At  the  same  time, 
before  we  will  indorse,  without  reserve,  any  special 
scheme  of  this  sort,  we  must  have  the  whole  story. 

* 


BREVITIES. 


Here’s  a  sentiment  worthy  to  keep  in  your  mind 

thr°Ugh  Hfe’  f0r  il’s  true-  >'OU  will  find; 
11  at  you  ie  not  so  much  valued  by  what  you  may  say. 
As  by  what  you  may  do  in  a  practical  way 
For  unless  you  perform  what  you  say  you  can  do, 

Liave  doubts  will  arise  that  you’re  honest  and  true; 
though  your  voice  be  as  sweet  as  the  song  of  the  birds, 
Remember,  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 


Nor  would  I  discourage  the  message  that  cheers, 

Or  the  prayer,  or  the  blessing  of  sympathy’s  tears; 
they  are  always  in  order;  they  help  in  their  way 
J'o  hasten  the  dawn  of  millennial  day. 

But  a  little  more  gold  sandwiched  in  with  your  prayers 
Would  banish  more  tears,  and  lighten  more  cares; 
(hough  your  voice  be  as  sweet  as  the  song  of  the  birds, 
Remember,  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 


CHARLES  W.  SCARFF. 


A  good-sized  apple  makes  a  good  “night-cap.” 

Don't  make  your  “higher  agriculture”  too  high. 

\\  hat  calling  is  nearer  to  God  than  honest  husbandry? 

The  teacher  of  higher  agriculture  must  be  worthy  of 
his  hire. 


An  ungallant  editor  describes  a  gossiping  woman  as  a 
receiving  teller. 

Doesn’t  it  sound  inconsistent  for  a  man  with  horse 
sense  to  purchase  an  automobile? 

When  some  one  asks  your  opinion  of  a  neighbor,  don’t 
butt  his  reputation  with  a  “but.” 

ft 

XX  ho  can  give  us  facts  about  farmers  who  have  gone 
into  bankruptcy  to  settle  their  debts? 

What  a  fearful  thing  old  age  will  be  for  that  man!  Do 
people  have  occasion  to  say  that  of  you? 

With  the  price  of  tools  going  up,  why  should  there  be 
such  a  rush  to  increase  exports  in  machinery? 

Ground  Hungarian  grass  seed  is  the  most  recent  adul¬ 
terant  of  pepper,  according  to  the  analysts. 

If  Admiral  Dewey  would  only  say  the  word,  you’d  hear 
the  biggest  Yankee  yell  that  ever  yet  was  heard. 

Some  people  when  by  duty  taught  will  leave  their 
ought  behind  as  ort  or  else  will  turn  them  down  to  0. 

In  our  opinion  the  Canada  pea  is  behind  the  southern 
cow  pea  in  its  ability  to  milk  nitrogen  out  of  the  air. 

It  is  said  that  some  fruit  growers  will  spray  when  the 
trees  are  in  bloom,  even  though  they  have  to  pay  the  fine 
for  killing  bees. 

It  was  the  stampeding  mules  that  brought  on  a  defeat 
for  the  British  in  South  Africa.  The  mules  did  not  come 
from  America,  however. 


According  to  official  statistics,  each  inhabitant  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  consumes  162  pounds  of  meat  yearly,  of 
which  two  pounds  are  horseflesh. 

A  good  many  hurried  Americans  are  inquiring  how  they 
may  abbreviate  the  word  automobile.  One  would  think 
this  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  Belgians,  for  we  are 
told  that  in  Flemish  an  automobile  is  a  snelpaardeloos- 
zoondeerspoorwegpetroolrij  tuig. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — At  Faires,  Ala.,  October  23,  two  entire 
families,  consisting  of  14  persons,  lost  their  lives  in  the 
burning  of  their  home.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 
.  .  Three  men  were  killed  by  a  premature  explosion  in 
a  mine  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  October  26.  .  .  New 
cases  of  yellow  fever  are  reported  at  Key  West,  Fla.  .  . 
At  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  perfumer  was  arrested  October  25, 
charged  with  counterfeiting  the  labels  of  foreign  per¬ 
fumes.  He  has  made  thousands  of  dollars  by  selling 
domestic  perfumes  with  foreign  labels.  .  .  A  trolley  car, 
carrying  a  theater  party  from  Detroit  to  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  -was  struck  by  a  Michigan  Central  train  October  26; 
one  man  was  killed  and  25  persons  injured,  some  very 
seriously.  .  .  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry,  Military  Governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  died  in  New  York  October  27,  after  a  short 
illness,  of  pneumonia.  .  .  Further  race  troubles  between 
whites  and  negroes  are  reported  in  Leake  County,  Miss. 
.  .  Broom  manufacturers  are  raising  their  prices,  owing 
to  the  great  rise  in  broom  corn.  .  .  The  Carriage  Build¬ 
ers’  National  Association  has  refused  to  admit  builders 
of  automobiles  as  full  members.  .  .  In  consequence  of 
the  miners’  strike  at  Decatur,  Ill.,  a  fight  occurred 
October  27  between  union  and  non-union  men;  two  were 
shot,  one  fatally.  .  .  October  25,  the  house  purchased 
by  popular  subscription  for  Admiral  Dewey  was  formally 
presented  to  him.  The  house  is  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  cost  about  $50,000.  .  .  October 
28,  a  student  in  Cornell  University  was  drowned  in  the 
Seneca  Canal  while  undergoing  horseplay  in  connection 
with  initiation  into  a  secret  society.  .  .  All  the  canneries 
in  New  York  State  are  preparing  to  unite.  There  are 
about  100  canneries  in  the  State,  and  their  united  capital 
will  amount  to  about  $11,000,000.  .  .  The  Pennsylvania 
ferryboat  Chicago  was  struck  by  the  steamer  City  of  Au¬ 
gusta  while  in  midstream,  between  Jersey  City  and  New 
York,  shortly  after  midnight,  October  31.  She  sank  al¬ 
most  immediately,  in  70  feet  of  water.  Two  lives  lost;  two 
persons  missing.  .  .  During  the  past  year,  60  men  of  the 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  fishing  fleet  were  lost.  .  .  Robt.  P. 
Jennings,  treasurer  of  a  cable  line  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
robbed  of  nearly  $50,000,  while  riding  in  a  street  car  in 
that  city  October  30.  .  .  A  New  York  man  was  robbed 
October  30,  of  $9,000,  which  he  had  concealed  in  a  piano. 
.  .  Vice-President  Hobart  is  critically  ill,  and,  even  if  he 
recovers,  will  never  be  able  to  resume  public  life.  .  .  A 
train  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  was  held 
up  by  robbers  between  Sherman  and  Denison,  Texas,  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  the  express  messenger  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  $10,000  stolen.  .  .  An  outbreak  of  malignant  diphthe¬ 
ria  has  occurred  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  and  the  spread  of 
the  infection  is  credited  to  books  in  the  public  school.  .  . 
The  Webster  Hotel  at  Montreal,  Canada,  was  burned 
October  31,  and  three  persons  perished.  .  .  The  Pitts¬ 
burg  Coal  Company  was  recently  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  with  a  capital  of  $64,000,000.  .  .  A  petition  signed 
by  431  American  citizens,  resident  in  Central  America,  has 
been  sent  to  Secretary  Hay,  asking  him  to  remove  the 
Hon.  W.  Godfrey  Hunter,  Minister  to  Guatemala.  The 
petitioners  complain  that  they  have  been  driven  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  failure  of  Minister  Hunter 
to  protect  them;  that  they  have  been  thrown  into  prison 
and  subjected  to  all  manner  of  humiliation  without  se¬ 
curing  from  him  the  slightest  relief  or  even  satisfaction. 
The  failure  of  Minister  Hunter  is  attributed  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  exist  between  him  and  the  government  of 
Guatemala,  which  it  is  charged,  make  it  impossible  for 
any  American  to  secure  justice  from  him.  The  petitioners 
offer  to  furnish  the  evidence  to  Secretary  Hay  that 
Hunter  is  involved  in  various  Guatemalan  schemes,  that 
he  is  unfit  to  represent  the  United  States  there  or  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  citizens.  .  .  The  German  ship  Corlola- 
nus  reached  Victoria,  B.  C.,  October  31,  from  Panama, 
with  yellow  fever  on  board;  15  deaths  occurred  during  the 
voyage.  .  .  A  fierce  northeast  gale  swept  the  Atlantic 
coast  October  31,  and  much  damage  to  shipping  ensued. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Cotton  States  Association 
of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  was  organized  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga„  October  25.  Its  object  is  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  agriculture  in  the  States  indicated.  .  .  Among 
the  Herefords  sold  at  the  recent  show  in  Kansas  City, 
the  heifer,  Armour  Rose,  sold  for  $2,500,  the  three-year- 
old  Babe  of  Alamo  for  $1,600,  and  the  yearling  bull  Aaron 
for  $1,950.  .  .  There  is  so  much  grain  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment  at  Fort  William,  Canada,  that  the  government  has 
suspended  the  law  forbidding  foreign  vessels  to  ply  be¬ 
tween  Dominion  ports.  .  .  Hog  cholera  is  causing  heavy 
losses  in  McLean  County,  Ill.  .  .  An  extensive  poultry 
show  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  20  tc 
26,  by  the  Feathered  Stock  Association.  .  .  The  Good 
Roads  Convention  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  October  20,  was 
attended  by  about  1,500  farmers.  .  .  A  competitive  ex¬ 
hibition  of  cheese,  will  be  held  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  No¬ 
vember  6.  .  .  The  short  course  in  agriculture  at  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  will  begin  at  Madison 
December  5,  continuing  for  14  weeks.  .  .  The  sheep  pens 
at  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  stockyards  were  destroyed  by 
fire  October  28,  and  600  sheep  were  burned.  Four  fire¬ 
men  were  injured  by  falling  walls,  and  the  property  loss 
was  $30,000.  .  .  The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Princeton,  Mo.,  December  5-7.  The  Society  will  take 
charge  of  fruit  intended  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  putting 
it  in  cold  storage,  and  will  discuss  such  arrangements  at 
the  meeting.  .  .  Heavy  frosts  over  central  and  northern 
Texas  October  27-30  destroyed  all  possibility  of  a  top  crop 
of  cotton.  .  .  By  a  drainage  canal  55,000  acres  of  swamp 
lands  will  be  reclaimed  in  Juneau  County,  Wis.  .  .  Cul¬ 
tivators  in  Washington  are  discussing  the  cranberry  crop 
in  that  State,  it  being  thought  that  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  it  may  be  made  profitable.  .  .  Hog  cholera  is  caus¬ 
ing  heavy  losses  in  Wallet  Walla  County,  Wash.  .  . 
Agents  are  seeking  cavalry  horses  in  eastern  Oregon,  but 
they  report  difficulty  in  getting  animals  of  the  proper 
qualifications. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  insurgents  are  reorganizing  a.t 
Malabon.  The  leading  inhabitants  of  that  section  have 
asked  Gen.  Otis  to  garrison  the  towns,  because  the  in¬ 
surgents  are  living  off  the  people,  but  there  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  troops  to  do  this.  Conditions  are  very  unsettled  at 


Iloilo.  .  .  A  wealthy  Visayan  has  been  arrested  at  Iloilo 
for  conspiring  against  the  Government,  after  swearing 
allegiance.  .  .  Gen.  Young's  force  defeated  the  enemy 
at  Tuboatin  October  27.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  concentration  of  the  enemy  in  Luzon.  .  . 
Aguinaldo  continues  to  fall  back  before  the  American  ad¬ 
vance.  .  .  A  purchase  of  75,000  standard  rations  has  been 
ordered  for  the  Philippine  garrisons.  .  .  Spanish  com¬ 
missioners  who  visited  the  insurgents  report  that  Lieut. 
Gillmore  is  at  Bingat.  .  .  Prof.  Schurman,  president  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  is  opposed  to  the  forcible 
“civilizing”  of  the  Sulu  Islands.  He  says  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  would 
lead  to  a  long  and  bloody  war,  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  make  any  such  attempt.  .  .  It  is  now  asserted  that, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Spanish-American  Peace- 
treaty  commissioners  three  islands  north  of  Luzon  were 
not  included,  and  the  Spanish  now  suggest  making  these 
the  basis  for  negotiations  concerning  the  release  of  Span¬ 
ish  prisoners. 

CUBA.— Heavy  storms  during  the  last  week  of  October 
caused  much  damage  in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Havana. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Russia  has  agreed  to 
arbitrate  the  Bering  Sea  claims,  which  were  for  the 
illegal  seizure  of  American  sealers.  The  cases  have  been 
pending  for  eight  years.  .  .  The  beleaguered  garrison 
of  Kimberley,  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  conducted  a  suc¬ 
cessful  sortie  against  the  Boers  October  27.  So  far,  the 
European  powers  have  declined  to  intervene,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  has  also  refused  intervention.  The  Boers 
are  trying  to  cause  disaffection  among  the  natives,  who 
are  loyal  to  England.  American  women  in  England  are 
raising  a  fund  to  equip  a  hospital  ship  for  English  use 
in  South  Africa.  Another  battle  occurred  at  Ladysmith, 
Natal,  October  30.  The  British  were  outnumbered,  and 
lost  heavily;  two  battalions,  numbering  2,000  men,  were 
captured  by  the  Boers,  after  desperate  fighting.  The 
British  position  at  Ladysmith  is  precarious,  and  the  Boers 
are  again  shelling  the  town.  Kimberley  and  Mafeking 
continue  to  hold  out.  Reinforcements  cannot  reach  the 
British  for  10  days  or  more.  .  .  Germany  wishes  to  in¬ 
crease  her  navy,  and  it  is  said  that  extra  revenue  will 
be  secured  by  increasing  the  grain  duties.  Germany  is 
arranging  the  renunciation  of  her  claims  in  Samoa  to 
Great  Britain,  in  return  for  English  territory  in  the  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Solomon  Islands. 


THE  PRICE  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Further  Facts  About  It. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  reports  from  manufac¬ 
turers  of  farm  implements,  as  to  prospects  foi  higher 
prices  next  year.  We  give  more  of  these  notes  this  week. 
Next  week  we  hope  to  give  the  farmers’  opinion  about 
this  increase  in  price. 

Just  how  much  more  is  being  paid  for  labor  in 
manufacturing  steel,  between  the  mine  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  product,  we  do  not  know;  but  certainly  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  material  is 
for  labor.  The  manufacture  of  implements  has  not 
been  very  profitable  for  a  number  of  years,  simply 
because  for  the  past  25  years  the  tendency  of  the  price 
thereon  has  been  downward  faster  than  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  plus  what  has  been  saved 
in  the  cost  of  production.  Goods  sold  on  short  time 
have  an  established  trade  at  higher  prices,  and  im¬ 
plements  are  sold  on  such  unusually  long  time  that 
the  manufacturer  must  of  necessity  buy  his  material 
nearly  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  re¬ 
ceives  pay  therefor.  Prices  began  to  advance  last 
December,  and  manufacturers  expecting  a  decline  did 
not  buy  until  after  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price.  The  slight  increase  on  the  price  of 
implements  this  year  practically  covers  only  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  which  manufacturers  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  in  procuring  such  materials,  and  they  are  only 
able  to  make  this  favorable  price  because  most  of 
them  carried  over  large  stocks.  When  the  stocks  have 
become  depleted  prices  will  materially  advance; 
therefore,  the  farmer  will  surely  have  to  pay  much 
more  for  his  implements  in  1901  than  in  1900. 

From  50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  that  can  be 
produced  in  1900  has  already  been  sold.  A  year  ago 
steel  was  worth  less  than  $1  per  100  pounds,  deliv¬ 
ered;  now  it  is  worth  $2.50  per  100  pounds  at  mill, 
with  nothing  in  sight  to  reduce  the  price.  Iron,  too, 
is  fabulously  high,  and  will  remain  so.  Implements 
to-day  are  not  sold  at  as  high  a  price  as  in  1892,  and 
if  iron  and  steel  were  to  drop  back  to  $1.75,  which  is 
about  what  they  cost  in  1892  (75  cents  less  than  what 
they  are  sold  for  to-day),  you  can  see  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  advance  the  present  price  for  1901;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  farmer  who  refuses  to  buy  in  1900  on 
account  of  the  slight  advance  that  is  asked,  will  have 
to  accept  the  inevitable  in  1901,  at  a  very  material 
increase  above  what  he  can  buy  for  the  coming 
Spring.  A  MICHIGAN  MANUFACTURER. 

Conservative  in  Prices. 

For  materials  to  make  implements  for  the  trade  of 
1900,  the  market  price  of  iron  and  bar  steel  has  ad¬ 
vanced  125  per  cent;  pig  iron,  100  to  110  per  cent; 
bolts,  100  per  cent;  hard-wood  lumber,  40  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent;  steel  springs,  from  200  per  cent  to  400 
per  cent;  other  minor  articles  all  the  way  from  40 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  The  average  in  advance  of 
the  cost  of  material  to  manufacture  implements 
would  not  be  less  than  75  to  100  per  cent.  If  we 


get  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  advance  on  the 
selling  price,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Some  things  farmers  have  to  sell,  nota¬ 
bly  cattle  and  hogs,  are  bringing  a  good  price,  as 
high  as  they  have  received  for  a  good  many  years  in 
the  past,  but  the  price  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  has 
not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  implements. 
For  these  reasons  we  expect  to  be  very  conservative 
in  our  prices  for  next  season’s  trade. 

AN  ILLINOIS  FLOW  CONPANY. 

Small  Profit  at  High  Prices. 

Our  contracts  for  material  for  the  coming  season 
have  now  been  closed  for  two  or  three  months,  but. 
even  at  that  time  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  pay  an 
advance  on  material,  all  the  way  from  75  to  100  per 
cent  over  last  year’s  costs.  In  fact,  on  a  certain 
article,  of  which  we  use  a  large  quantity,  the  increase 
was  nearly  300  per  cent.  Some  farmers  have  got  the 
idea  that  the  trusts  are  back  of  this  whole  advance, 
but  it’s  not  so,  there  is  simply  a  tremendous  demand 
for  iron  and  steel.  Nearly  all  of  the  steel  mills, 
foundries,  etc.,  have  on  hand  at  the  present  time, 
orders  enough  to  run  for  at  least  six  months.  We 
asked  for  prices  from  a  firm  from  which  we  desired 
to  buy  material,  and  in  answer  to  our  letter  they 
wrote  us  that  their  output  for  one  year  had  been  sold. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  to  advance  our  prices 
from  25  to  40  per  cent,  yet  at  these  figures  we  are  not 
beginning  to  make  the  profit  that  we  have  made 
heretofore.  a  new  jersey  manufacturer. 

More  Metals  in  Use. 

We  are  paying  more  than  double  what  we  paid  for 
steel  last  year,  and  other  materials  which  enter  into 
the  construction  of  our  goods  have  advanced  in  price 
from  25  to  60  per  cent;  in  fact,  everything  which  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  goods  has  advanced  very  ma¬ 
terially,  except  labor,  which  has  gone  up  five  or  10 
per  cent.  The  net  result  is  that  the  cost  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  has  been  advanced  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  according  to  the  kind  o[ 
goods  and  class  of  material  they  use,  and  you  can 
readily  understand  that  under  these  circumstances  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  sell  at  the  old 
prices,  and  very  heavy  advances  will  have  to  be  made 
in  some  lines  of  goods. 

We  have  advanced  prices  on  our  own  goods  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  according  to  the  class  of  goods. 
The  advance,  in  our  opinion,  is  due  largely  to  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  all  kinds  of  iron  products,  and 
this  demand  is  due  partly  to  better  business  condi¬ 
tions,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  iron  and  steel  are 
now  used  very  much  more  extensively  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  cars, 
etc.  The  fact  that  many  large  concerns  have  con¬ 
solidated,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  iron  ore  ob¬ 
tainable  is  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  owners, 
is  also  some  factor  in  the  situation,  but  this  is  not 
the  only  country  where  iron  and  steel  products  have 
advanced  in  price.  They  have  advanced  abroad  in 
the  same  way  that  they  have  here,  but  not  quite  so 
much,  because  general  business  conditions  are  not 
so  good  over  there  as  they  are  here  in  America.  The 
advance,  of  course,  has  been  extreme,  and  has  been 
rapid,  but  so  far  the  high  prices  do  not  seem  to  have 
reduced  the  volume  of  business  offered,  and  the  iron 
and  steel  mills  of  the  country  are  to-day  sold  ahead 
for  many  months,  so  we  do  not  look  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  break  in  prices  for  at  least  a  year,  and  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  prices  will  remain  at  or  near 
present  figures  for  two  or  three  years  to  come. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  IMPLEMENT  MAKER. 


The  anti-Boer  statement,  on  page  773,  may  well  be 
said  to  represent  the  British  view  of  the  Transvaal 
war.  We  are  still  waiting  for  a  presentation  of  the 
Afrikander  side  from  a  native,  but  the  Boers  are  too 
busy  for  that:  they  are  fighting  just  as  hard  as  they 
know  how.  T  he  defect  in  our  respected  friend’s  argu¬ 
ment,  to  our  mind,  is  this:  The  Anglo-Saxon  races, 
including  Americans,  of  course,  are  quite  likely  to 
consider  any  form  of  government  that  they  do  not 
approve  as  in  need  of  immediate  rectification.  The 
government  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  may  be  very 
defective  from  our  standpoint,  but  the  Boers  them¬ 
selves  have  made  no  clamor  for  outside  interference. 
Our  race  assumes  that  all  the  gold  in  Africa,  or  in 
sight  anywhere,  must  immediately  be  dug  from  the 
earth,  forgetting  there  'is  quite  as  much  need  for  it 
in  the  future  as  in  the  present.  As  for  the  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  Outlanders,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  not  compelled  to  stay  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  were  not  asked  to  go  there.  It  is  not  likely  that 
100,000  or  any  other  number  of  Afrikanders  who 
might  emigrate  to  England  or  America  could  have 
their  children  taught  Transvaal  Dutch  in  the  public 
schools,  or  get  a  hearing  in  the  courts  or  Parliament 
in  that  language,  except  through  an  interpreter.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both  England  and  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  wars  for  commercial 
conquest,  of  which  the  people  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries  are  at  heart  ashamed.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
Dutchmen  of  Africa,  if  let  alone,  might  in  time  evolve 
a  civilization  which,  for  real  human  justice,  may  be 
as  far  ahead  of  ours  as  a  calcium  light  is  to  a  tallow 
candle. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

There  was  a  time,  betwixt  the  days 
Of  linsey-woolsey,  straight  and  prim, 
And  these  when  mode,  with  despot  ways, 
Leads  woman  captive  at  its  whim, 

Yet  not  a  hundred  years  ago. 

When  girls  wore  simple  calico. 

Within  the  barn  by  lantern  light, 

Through  many  a  reel,  with  flying  feet, 
The  boys  and  maidens  danced  at  night 
To  fiddled  measures,  shrilly  sweet; 

And  merry  revels  were  they,  though 
The  girls  were  gowned  in  calico. 

Across  the  flooring  rough  and  gray 
The  gold  of  scattered  chaff  was  spread, 
And  long  festoons  of  clover  hay 
That  straggled  from  the  loft  o'er  head, 
Swung  scented  fringes  to  and  fro 
O’er  pretty  girls  in  calico. 

They  used  to  go  a-Maying  then, 

The  blossoms  of  the  Spring  to  seek. 

In  sunny  glades  and  sheltered  glen, 
Unweighed  by  fashion’s  latest  freak; 
And  Robin  fell  in  love,  I  know. 

With  Phyllis  in  her  calico. 

A  tuck,  a  frill,  a  bias  fold, 

A  hat  curved  over  gypsy-wise, 

And  beads  of  coral  and  of  gold, 

And  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  eyes 
Made  lassies  in  that  long  ago. 

Look  charming  in  their  calico. 

The  modern  knight  who  loves  a  maid 
Of  gracious  air  and  gentle  grace, 

And  finds  her  oftentimes  arrayed 
In  shining  silk  and  priceless  lace. 

Would  love  her  just  as  well,  I  know, 

In  pink  and  lilac  calico. 

—Hattie  Whitney  in  Munsey’s  Magazine. 

* 

A  queer  ceremony  which  takes  place 
on  October  20,  each  year,  in  London,  is 
the  payment  to  the  Queen  of  two  hatch¬ 
ets,  six  horseshoes,  and  61  horseshoe 
nails  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London.  These  articles  are  rental  for  a 
forge  in  London  and  an  estate  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  this  curious  rent  has  now 
been  paid  to  the  Sovereign  for  600  years, 
or  more,  dating  from  the  reign  of  King 
John. 

* 

“I  often  wish,”  remarked  the  Dom¬ 
inie,  “that  Christianity  would  teach 
some  women  to  boil  a  potato  clear 
through.”  There  is  a  strong  moral  in 
that  remark.  A  woman  who  neglects 
everyday  duties,  in  her  zeal  for  a  more 
spiritual  life,  is  a  living  illustration  of 
faith  without  works.  In  emulating  the 
spirituality  of  Mary,  who  had  chosen  the 
better  part,  we  do  wrong  to  condemn 
poor  anxious  Martha,  who  was  “cum¬ 
bered  with  much  serving.”  We  think 
that  a  good  many  of  the  Marthas  in  this 
world  deserve  to  be  Marys  in  the  next. 

* 

There  are  still  some  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  better  for  children,  while 
young,  to  have  such  diseases  as  measles, 
mumps,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough, 
etc.,  under  the  impression  that  every  one 
must  have  these  diseases,  and  that  they 
thus  get  over  them  early  in  life.  Some 
very  ignorant  persons  have  been  known 
to  expose  children  to  such  diseases,  with 
the  idea  of  thus  being  rendered  immune 
by  a  light  attack.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the 
course  a  disease  will  take,  and  many  a 
little  victim  has  suffered  death  or  per¬ 
manent  invalidism  as  the  result  of  such 
criminal  procedure.  Personally,  we  be¬ 
lieve  emphatically  in  trying  to  save  chil¬ 
dren  from  any  and  all  so-called  childish 
diseases,  thus  giving  a  habit  of  good 
health,  which  should  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  sound  constitution.  Modern 
sanitation  is  teaching  us  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease,  and  certainly  a  child  who 
grows  in  strength  naturally,  without  the 
setbacks  caused  by  juvenile  illness,  has 
a  better  chance  of  being  immune  when 
an  adult,  than  one  whose  constitution 
has  been  thus  weakened.  Nor  can  we  be 
sure  that  immunity  is  gained  by  passing 
through  any  disease.  We  know  persons 
who  have  passed  through  three  or  four 


attacks  of  measles,  increasing  in  inten¬ 
sity  each  time. 

* 

The  Health  Protective  Association  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  addition  to  a  crusade 
against  large  hats,  corsets,  and  long 
skirts,  is  now  advocating  divided  skirts 
and  men’s  saddles  for  women  who  ride 
horseback.  The  Association  asserts  that 
the  present  side  saddle  is  dangerous  and 
uncomfortable,  and  that  women  should 
assume  the  same  position  as  men.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  historians,  women  originally 
bestrode  their  horses  like  men,  the  side 
saddle  being  first  introduced  by  an  ail¬ 
ing  queen,  whose  health  did  not  permit 
her  to  ride  in  that  fashion.  We  have 
seen  some  very  good  riders — women  of 
good  social  position — riding  man-fash¬ 
ion  in  Chicago,  wearing  a  divided  habit. 
There  was  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
appearance,  the  divided  skirt  merely 
looking  like  the  ordinary  habit  hanging 
on  each  side  of  the  animal.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  projected  reform  will 
move  the  feminine  mind  very  slowly; 
like  the  rainy-day  skirt,  which,  in  spite 
of  neatness,  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
was  treated  with  scant  civility  until 

fashion  smiled  upon  it. 

* 

Several  of  our  friends  who  have  been 
making  unfermented  grape  juice  for 
home  use  say  that  they  seal  the  juice 
while  very  hot,  and  do  not  use  any 
sugar  in  it.  Others  use  one-half  coffee- 
cupful  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  juice, 
boiling  and  skimming  for  15  minutes  be¬ 
fore  bottling.  It  should  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  cooked  grapes,  when 
put  in  the  jelly-bag  to  drip,  must  never 
be  squeezed  at  all,  only  the  clear  juice 
which  drips  out  being  used.  The  bottles 
used  must  be  well  scalded,  turned  up¬ 
side  down  to  dry,  and  then  set  on  a 
cloth  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  while  fill¬ 
ing.  The  funnel  used  in  filling  the  bot¬ 
tles,  and  the  corks,  should  be  scalded. 
Fill  and  cork  one  bottle  at  a  time,  and 
seal  the  corks  carefully  with  wax.  Store 
the  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place. 
All  these  precautions  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  grape  juice  from  fermenting. 
So  far,  we  have  never  met  with  this 
grape  juice  made  from  any  other  variety 
than  Concord.  Have  any  of  our  friends 
tried  Catawba  for  this  purpose? 

* 

A  New  England  friend  asks  us  what 
are  tamales,  and  whether  they  make  a 
nice  dish.  Chicken  tamales  are  a  favor¬ 
ite  dish  with  the  Mexicans,  and  have 
been  introduced  to  this  country  by  way 
of  the  Southwest.  Our  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Mexican  cooking  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  tamales,  chile  con  carne,  frijoles 
and  tortillas,  and  the  first  three  dishes 
were  all  so  lavishly  peppered  that  they 
suggested  a  culinary  torchlight  proces¬ 
sion.  Tamales  are  sold  about  the  streets 
by  peddlers  in  many  western  and  south¬ 
western  cities,  just  as  waffles  and  hot 
corn  are  sold  in  New  York.  Their 
manufacture  is  a  profound  mystery,  like 
that  of  restaurant  hash.  Canned  tamales 
are  put  up  by  some  packers.  Here  is 
Mrs.  Itorer’s  recipe  for  this  dish;  some¬ 
times  the  tamales  are  varied  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  tomato: 

Scald  sufficient  Southern  cornmeal  to 
make  it  damp  but  not  wet;  cover,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  Have 
ready  boiled  a  good-sized  chicken.  Remove 
the  meat  and  chop  it  fine.  Put  the  bones 
and  skin  back  into  the  kettle  in  the  water 
in  which  the  chicken  was  boiled.  Dampen 
the  corn  husks,  straighten  them  out;  put 
down  the  center  a  strip  of  the  scalded  corn- 
meal  about  three  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
long.  In  the  center  put  the  chopped 
chicken  that  has  been  highly  seasoned  with 
red  pepper,  salt  and  a  little  onion.  Roll 
over  the  husk  so  that  you  will  have  the 
cornmeal  entirely  surrounding  the  chicken; 
fold  in  the  ends  of  the  husks  and  tie  care¬ 
fully.  Put  these  on  top  of  the  bones; 
cover  the  kettle,  and  boil  continuously  for 


two  hours.  Be  careful  that  the  tamales 
are  resting  on  the  bones,  and  not  in  the 
water.  _ 

Church  Fair  Novelties. 

A  novel  way  to  advertise  a  fair,  says 
the  November  Modern  Priscilla,  is  to 
buy  a  large  number  of  Japanese  paper 
napkins,  with  plain,  white  centers  and 
gay-colored  borders;  solicit  advertise¬ 
ments  from  different  local  firms,  and 
they  will  gladly  pay  to  have  their  names 
appear.  Leave  room  to  have  also 
printed  the  words  “Bazar”  in  large  type, 
and  the  date  and  place  of  the  fair.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  previous  to  the  sale  let  the 
Sunday-school  boys  distribute  them 
everywhere.  They  will  prove  much 
more  attractive  than  an  ordinary  hand¬ 
bill,  which  is  usually  thrown  away  as 
soon  as  received.  At  a  recent  fair, 
22  firms  paid  a  dollar  each  to  have  their 
names  appear,  and  the  price  of  the  nap¬ 
kins  at  the  dealers  did  not  exceed  two 
dollars.  The  printing. was  but  a  small 
item,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  loss,  was 
a  positive  gain. 

Fairs  to  be  attractive  at  this  season 
should  be  decorated  in  our  national 
colors,  red,  white,  and  blue,  all  the 
tables  alike;  and  the  walls  and  ceilings 
draped  with  flags  so  that  the  hall  may 
appear  thoroughly  up  to  date.  A  new 
idea,  in  place  of  the  old-time  “grab-bag” 
or  “fish-pond”  to  entertain  children,  is 
the  “Klondike  mine.”  Procure  a  good- 
sized  wooden  box  (a  shoe  dealer  would 
have  the  proper  size),  fill  It  with  clean 
sand,  or  sawdust,  if  the  sand  cannot  be 
obtained.  Trim  with  moss  and  green 
tissue  paper,  or  branches  of  spruce  and 
arbor  vitae;  provide  the  little  wooden 
shovels  used  by  children  at  the  seaside, 
or  some  other  juvenile  tool,  decorate  it 
tastefully  .tying  a  ribbon  to  the  handle. 
Charge  each  person  five  or  10  cents  for 
digging  the  nuggets  of  gold  from  the 
mine,  and  it  will  prove  an  unfailing 
source  of  amusement,  as  well  as  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  nice  little  sum  of  money. 

An  attraction  for  the  lemonade  well  is 
to  fasten  a  small  evergreen  tree  in  a  tub 
or  pail  covered  with  green  paper  or 
moss;  suspend  from  the  branches  little 
oblong  bags  made  of  yellow  sateen. 
These  should  be  stuffed  with  cotton,  a 
prize  inserted,  and  sewed  up  at  each 
end.  Whoever  comes  for  a  glass  of 
lemonade  will  also  desire  to  buy  a  fresh 
lemon  from  the  tree. 

A  pretty  idea  seen  at  a  recent  fair  was 
at  the  candy  table.  The  booth  was  in 
the  form  of  a  boat,  with  United  States 
decorations,  and  the  name  of  one  of  our 
cruisers  in  large  letters  on  the  side.  The 
various  kinds  of  candy  may  be  placed 
on  the  deck;  cornucopias  in  the  shape 
of  dolls  and  filled  with  bonbons  may  be 
fastened  as  sailors  to  the  rigging.  The 
girls  in  attendance  should  be  dressed  in 
white  sailor  suits,  with  deep  collars  of 
dark  blue.  An  anchor  of  evergreen  is  an 
appropriate  decoration  to  hang  over  this 
booth. 


IN  GRANDMA’S  TIHE 

■i 

a  watch  of  any  kind  was  an  expensive 
luxury.  Today  that  mechanical  wonder,  a 

FULL  RUBY  JEWELED 
ELGIN  WATCH, 

is  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  telling  time 
accurately  under  all  conditions  of  service. 

The  World’s  Standard. 

All  jewelers  6ell  Elgin  Watches  in  cases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the 
word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— fully 
guaranteed. 

Our  new  booklet  about  watches  is  ready 
to  send  everyone  who  desires  it— free. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 


YOU  can  buy  a  chimney  to 
fit  your  lamp  that  will 
last  till  some  accident  hap¬ 
pens  to  it. 

Macbeth’s  “  pearl  top  ”  or 
“pearl  glass”  is  that  chimney. 

You  can  have  it  —  your  dealer  will 
get  it — if  you  insist  on  it.  He  may 
tell  you  it  costs  him  three  times  as 
much  as  some  others.  That  is  true. 
He  may  say  they  are  just  as  good. 
Don’t  you  believe  it  —  they  may  be 
better  for  him ;  he  may  like  the  breaking. 

Our  “  Index  ”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Whai  a  Farmer’s  Boy 
Gan  Do 

He  can  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  a  position  as 
a  first-class  Locomo¬ 
tive,  Steam,  Electri¬ 
cal  or  Civil  Engineer 
without  leaving  the 
farm  until  he  is  ready 
to  enter  h  is  new  occu¬ 
pation  and 

EARN  A  GOOD  SALARY 

Our  system  of  teaching  by  mnil  will  give  any 
boy  a  technical  education.  Write  for  pumphlet 
and  state  what  you  wish  to  study. 

Internal  ion.l  Corret.  Schools,  Roxl23fl,  Srmnton,  P*. 
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B.&B. 

for  pretty  waists 

and  girls’  dresses,  we  think  these 
44-inch  silk  mixed  plaids  50c., 

are  style  and  money’s  worth  such 
as  hasn’t  been  met  with  here  or 
any  place  else,  this  or  any  other 
season. 

Choice  colorings — medium  large 
plaids  with  bright  lines  of  color 
over  rich  dark  grounds. 

Plaids  with  snap  and  character, 
like  people  who  want  extra  pretty 
styles  expect  —  but  you’d  never 
expect  them  at  half  a  dollar. 

It’s  an  opportunity. 

- o - 

43-inch  Black  Silk  Drapery  net 
50c. — dollar  goods — beautiful  de¬ 
signs — fine  for  yokes  and  gown 
accessories. 

We  do  a  great  business  in  fine 
Laces— with  less  prices. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 


DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SHN  CANNOT  FADE. 

They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing;  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack¬ 
age  dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  wifi  always 
give  satisfaction. 

Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 
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Lizzie’s  Lad. 

Miss  Jean  Brown  clipped  her  bread  in 
her  tea.  Her  teeth  were  not  so  good  as 
they  had  been,  although  she  was  little 
more  than  40  years  of  age.  But  too 
many  tea  diets  will  tell  in  the  end.  She 
was  seated  at  breakfast  at  a  plain 
painted  table,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
which  sat,  daintily  sipping  her  tea,  her 
half-sister — pretty,  yellow-haired  Lizzie, 
who,  as  yet,  had  scarcely  passed  her 
eighteenth  year.  Lizzie’s  mother,  an 
English  nurse-girl,  whom  Jean’s  father 
had  married  late  in  life,  had  died  in  giv¬ 
ing  her  birth,  three  months  after  the  ac¬ 
cident  which  had  carried  off  “the  old 
man.” 

“You’ll  be  a  mother  to  my  baby,  Jane? 
Promise  me,”  pleaded  the  dying  young 
widow.  “You’ll  look  a^cer  her  till  she 
grows  up,  won’t  you?” 

And  Jean  had  answered  brusquely 
enough,  for  her  manner  was  abrupt  to 
a  fault,  “I  promise  ye,  Alice.  I’ll  look 
efter  her  a’richt.” 

And  Jean  had  kept  her  word,  although 
she  had  been  looking  forward  to  soon 
having  a  home  of  her  own,  and  now  had 
to  abandon  such  a  sweet  prospect  for 
the  sake  of  a  puling,  sickly  infant,  who 
had  “nae  business  to  be  in  the  warld  at 
a’,”  as  Jean  often  muttered  to  herself. 
Had  to  abandon,  indefinitely,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  married  life!  “No,”  said  John 
Fairlie,  the  draper’s  assistant,  with 
whom  she  was  keeping  company;  “no, 
there’s  nae  use  for  that.  We’ll  talc’  ’er 
wi’s.  What  odds  ’ll  the  bairn  mak’?” 

“She’ll  mak’  a  fell  odds,  John,  gin  she 
were  two  or  three  years  auld,”  quoth 
Jean.  “Na,  na,  lad!  I’ve  ta’en  my  back- 
fu’,  but  I  winna  burden  you  wi’d.  An’, 
mind  ye,  ye  needna  think  I’ll  greet  when 
yer  back’s  aboot.  I’m  nane  o’  that  kind. 
I  like  ye  rael  weel;  but  juist  you  get 
another  joe,  an’  forget  aboot  me.” 

John  Fairlie  didn’t  quite  take  her  at 
her  word,  but,  when  coming  to  see  her 
week  after  week  for  a  couple  of  years, 
he  found  that  she  was  immovable  in  her 
purpose,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  per¬ 
haps,  that  he  began  to  tire. 

And  so  that  she  mightn’t  cross  his  path 
at  all,  Jean  Brown  ceased  by  and  by  to 
go  here  and  there  where  she  would  be 
likely  to  meet  him;  above  all,  she  de¬ 
serted  the  church  where  Sunday  after 
Sunday  she  had  seen  him. 

Miss  Jean,  then,  was  munching  away 
at  her  softened  bread,  her  keen,  yet  not 
unkindly,  black  eyes  fixed  on  her  half- 
sister. 

“An’  so  ye’ve  gotten  a  lad,  Lizzie,  like 
the  lave,”  she  said,  for  Lizzie  had  been 
unbosoming  herself. 

“Ay,  Jean,”  assented  Lizzie,  bashfully, 
and  rubbing  her  golden  “fringe” — a 
habit  she  had  when  disturbed. 

“An’  whaur  did  ye  meet  ’im?” 

“At  the  Sabbath-schule,”  replied  Liz¬ 
zie.  “He’s  the  superintendent,”  she 
added,  with  no  little  pride. 

“Preserve  me!  he  canna  be  very 
young,  then,”  ejaculated  Jean. 

“He’s  no  that  auld” — Lizzie  tossed  her 
pretty  golden  head. 

“Aweel,  we’ll  see,”  said  Miss  Brown. 
“An’  he’s  cornin’  the  nicht  to  speak 
about  the  merridge,  ye  say?” 

“Ay.  I  tell’t  ye  that,”  Lizzie  assented, 
somewhat  impatient  in  her  confusion. 
“Noo,  dinna  speak  aboot  it  ony  mair  i’ 
the  noo,  Jean.” 

Jean  had  mercy,  and  ate  her  sop  and 
drank  her  overdrawn  tea  in  musing  si¬ 
lence,  giving  vent  to  her  feelings  now 
and  again  by  the  ejaculations — “Ay, 
ay!”  “Dear,  dear!” 

Breakfast  over,  she  proceeded  to  tidy 
the  kitchen,  while  Lizzie  washed  her 
pretty  face  at  the  sink,  preparatory  to 
setting  off  to  her  employm  ;nt.  She  was 
assistant  and  general  cleaner-up  in  a 
small  shop  in  the  West  Port. 

Miss  Jean  Brown,  tall,  buxom,  rosy- 
faced — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she 
lived  up  a  close  in  the  Overgate — was  a 
dressmaker  and  milliner  in  a  humble 
way,  as  her  “room”  window,  which 


looked  to  the  Overgate,  informed  the 
world  in  general  in  large  red-painted 
characters. 

In  the  kitchen  were  evidences  of  her 
joint  professions.  A  smart  velvet  toque, 
with  a  scarlet  wing — ready  for  the  girl 
who  had  ordered  it  so  soon  as  she  should 
call  with  the  payment  for  it — stood  on  a 
gaudy  china  vase,  for  lack  of  a  better 
hat-stand,  in  the  window;  while  a  skele¬ 
ton  frame,  on  which  skirts  and  gowns 
were  wont  to  be  hung  in  the  course  of 
draping,  reclined  in  rather  a  drunken 
attitude  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment, 
its  back  against  the  wall.  Although  Miss 
Jean  did  not  now  go  to  church,  she 
nevertheless  revered  her  minister,  and 
over  the  bed  hung  a  portrait  of  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman,  with  a  text  beneath, 
“I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,”  sewed  by  Liz¬ 
zie’s  own  clever  fingers.  It  was  not  ap¬ 
propriate,  certainly,  but  no  impiety — 
the  reverse,  indeed — was  intended. 

The  kitchen  tidied — in  a  rough  fashion 
— Jean  proceeded  to  “the  room,”  where 
fittings-on  and  important  consultations 
regarding  bonnets  and  gowns  took  place. 
The  duty  of  tidying  here  finished,  Miss 
Jean  tied  her  big  cutting-out  scissors  to 
her  waist,  and  was  ready  to  begin  her 
day’s  work.  The  various  mill  whistles 
and  gongs  were  sounding  before  Lizzie 
had  given  the  last  twist  with  hot  tongs 
to  her  yellow  “bang,”  so  she  was  hur¬ 
ried  and  anxious  to  be  off. 

“Ask  Mary  Riley  to  send  Pate  up  wi’ 
half  a  peck  o’  tatties  as  ye  pass  her 
door,  Lizzie,”  said  Miss  Jean,  as  the  girl 
wriggled  herself  into  the  brown  jacket 
that  was  too  tight  for  her.  “I’ll  mak’ 
tattle  soup  the  day:  An’  I’m  sayin’,” 
she  shouted,  a  sudden  thought  seized  her 
as  the  girl  whisked  out  of  the  door  and 
her  feet  were  heard  rattling  down  the 
stone  stairway,  “I’m  sayin’,  Lizzie, 
what’s  e’s  name?”  returning  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  breakfast  conversation.  Liz¬ 
zie  was  half-way  down  the  stair,  but, 
hurried  as  she  was,  she  had  still  some 
sense  of  decorum. 

“Dinna  let  a’  the  neebors  ken,”  she 
said,  returning  and  putting  a  bright 
flushed  face  in  at  the  door.  “He’s  name’s 
juist  John — John  Fairlie.” 

“What?”  ejaculated  Jean,  sharply. 
“What  are  ye  sayin’,  ye  fule  bairn?” 

But  Lizzie  was  beyond  word  or  cry 
this  time.  “It  canna  be!  Toots,  it  canna 
be!”  said  Miss  Jean  to  herself,  pulling 
the  sewing  machine  from  its  corner  and 
sitting  down  to  it.  “John  Fairlie  was 
fowre  year  aulder  nor  me.  That  wid 
mak’  ’im  45,  an’  him  to  think  on  that 
bairn!  Hoots!  It’ll  be  a  son  o’  his!” 

So  she  quieted  her  heart,  and  she  sang, 
as  usual,  to  the  “birr”  of  her  machine. 

Lizzie  had  a  whole  hour  in  which  to 
eat  her  potato  soup,  but  as  her  half- 
sister  seemed  preoccupied  she  took  from 
her  dress  pocket  a  crumpled  copy  of  the 
Friend,  and  with  her  feet  on  the  fender 
(for  it  was  January)  lost  herself  soon  in 
one  of  its  popular  serials. 

The  tea  things  had  scarcely  been 
cleared  away  in  the  evening  when  a  rap 
was  heard  at  the  door.  Customers,  un¬ 
less  they  were  new  and  unacquainted 
with  Miss  Jean  Brown,  milliner  and 
dressmaker,  always  opened  the  door, 
and  entered  with  a  quiet  “Are  ye  there, 
Jean?”  So  Lizzie  on  this  occasion 
started,  and  rubbing  her  yellow  “bang” 
said,  excitedly,  “Jean,  that’s  him.  Open 
the  door.” 

“Open’d  yersel’,”  replied  Miss  Jean, 
with  difficulty,  her  mouth  being  full  of 
pins;  “open’d  yersel’.  He’s  no  my  lad.” 

Ay,  but  when  Lizzie,  smiling  and 
blushing  ushered  in  the  visitor,  she 
found  that  this  John  Fairlie  was  in  deed 
and  truth  her  “lad,”  or  rather  the  very 
John  Fairlie  that  had  been  so  when  Liz¬ 
zie  lay  an  infant  in  long  clothes  in  her 
unaccustomed  arms. 

“Come  in,  John;  come  in,”  said  she,  as 
though  feeling  neither  pain  nor  pleasure 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best— Adv. 
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at  his  appearing.  “It’s  just  you,  efter  a’. 
I  thocht  Lizzie’s  lad  was  maybe  a  son 
o’  yer  ain.  Come  'in,  by.” 

So  John  came  in,  followed  for  a  step 
or  two  by  Lizzie,  utterly  unable  to  in¬ 
terpret  her  step-sister’s  words. 

John  was  shamefaced — what  man  in 
his  place  would  not  have  been?— but  he 
was  a  sensible  as  well  as  good  man,  and 
he  said  manfully,  “It’s  juist  mysel’, 
Jean.  I’ve  been  a’  thae  years  without 
wife  or  wean  because  ye  wadna  talc’  me, 
an’  noo  I  houp  ye’ll  gi’e  me  yer  bonnie 
lassie.  I  ken  I’m  auld  be  her,  but  ‘better 
be  an  auld  man’s  dawtie’ — ye  ken  the 
lave  o’d,”  he  added,  with  a  forced  little 
laugh. 

“If  the  bairn  hersel’  disna  objec’,  hoo 
sud  I?”  said  Jean;  but  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  an  unwonted  softness  in 
her  voice.  “Eh,  me!  ye’ve  cheenged  but 
little,  John  Fairlie!”  she  added.  “You 
needna  speak  aboot  bein’  auld!  You’ve 
aye  gotten  yer  meat,  I  warrant  me” — 
(with  unconscious  and  self-revealing 
emphasis).  “Come  away,  Lizzie;  what 
are  ye  stannin’  i’  the  door  for?  Come 
awa’  aside  yer  lad!” 

Soon  Jean  put  on  her  dolman  and  bon¬ 
net  and  went  out,  leaving  the  unequally 
aged  lovers  together.  Maybe  the  strong- 
minded  woman  had  a  “bit  greet”  all  by 
herself  out  in  the  cold  January  streets, 
for  her  eyes  were  suspiciously  red  when 
at  about  eight  o’clock  she  returned  with 
a  jug  full  of  steaming  tripe  and  some 
meally  puddings  in  a  paper  bag.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  supper  was  quite 
a  cheery  affair,  Lizzie  being  herself  the 
quietest  through  very  excess  of  happi¬ 
ness.  And  John  told  Miss  Jean  all  about 
the  nice  shop  he  now  was  tenant  of,  and 
the  snug  half-flat  of  which  golden- 
haired  Lizzie  was  to  be  mistress. 

As  the  sisters  retired  to  rest,  Lizzie, 
always  more  demonstrative  than  Jean, 
exclaimed  as  she  unbound  her  yellow 
locks: 

“Oh,  Jean,  if  you  had  juist  a  nice  lad, 
too,  wid’t  be  fine?” 

And  Jean,  wearing  a  crochet  nightcap, 
said,  simply,  as  she  put  a  gathering  coal 
on  the  fire  and  set  the  kettle  on  the 
hob: 

“Lassie,  what  wid  I  do  wi’  a  lad?” — 
Scottish  American. 


Combined  Book  Case-Desk,  $9.85 

$0.85  buys  a  Combined  Desk  and 
I  Hook  Case,  made  of  quarter  sawed 
oak  or  finished  mahogany,  68  in. 
high.  39  in.  wide,  with  a  12x10  in. 
beveled  edge  French  plate  glass. 
Our  mammoth  30 1  page  Catalogue  o  f 
everything  to  Eat ,  Use  and  IVear 
contains  100,000  other  bargains  simi¬ 
lar  to  this  book  case.  It  will  save 
you  a  great  amount  of  money  on 
every  article  you  buy  every  day  in 
the  year.  It  costs  us  60 c  but  we 
I  send  it  free  to  you. 

Address  this  way: 

.TUI,  I  US  Iff  UVDS  «fc  SOV„ 

DALTIMOltli,  Ml).  Dept. 
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G'MMfiiJ  IMPROVED  KNITTER 

lWITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

i  Knits  every  tiling:,  from  homespun 
or  lactory  yarns, equal  tohand  knit- 
ting-.  Cheap, Praetieal,Slmple. 

_ /  Illustrated  Instruction  teaches 

,  Jjjfjjl  you  all  about  it.  Only  machine 

'Mf  Sw.  1  M*4!S?oc£ 

ey  for  '^erits  Fjain  andribljedsamp^sYr^a!6^^^^ 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


Sewing  Machines 
of  the  Present 

are  very  different  from  those  of  the  past. 
Very  few  users  of  sewing  machines  know 
the  technical  differences ;  patents  have  ex¬ 
pired  on  generic  features,  but  “the  world 
moves,”  and  radical  improvements  have 
been  made  in  sewing  machines,  so  that  the 
one  of  to-day  shows  a  tremendous  improve¬ 
ment  on  its  predecessor.  Women  who  have 
used  both  kinds  quickly  realize  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  cheaply  made  imitation  of 
some  ancient  type  and  the  modern  light¬ 
running  machine  which  is  easily  adjusted, 
does  all  kinds  of  work,  and  is  always  ready 
to  go.  The  Silent  Singer  of  to-day  is  the 
latest  result  of  constant  improvement  in 
mechanical  excellence.  For  practical  use 
it  compares  with  the  old-time  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  sold  at  department  stores  much  as  a 
modern  railway  train  surpasses  a  stage¬ 
coach  of  the  last  century. 

Get  a  Singer.  You  can  try  one  free. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Salesrooms  in  every  city  in  the  world. 


SAVE  ^  Your  FUEL 


BY 

USING 


wasted  up  chimney. 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  Sa.OO  AND  UP. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
W rite  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


THE  EDISON 


OEM,  $7.50. 

Edison  Phonographs, 
tainer  ever  made. 

For  our  new  catalogue 
of  machines  and  records,  apply 

to  any  Phonograph  dealer. 

National  Phonograph  Co.# 
New  York. 


sin 

Phonograph 


uses  the  same  records  as 
the  higher-priced  instru¬ 
ments,  and  is  constructed 
on  the  same  sound  princi¬ 
ples  that  have  established 
the  superiority  of  all 
The  greatest  home  enter- 

NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT 
THIS 


THIS  _ _ _ 

, —  TRADC 

CSUnomat)  C 


a 

MARS  _  " 


MO  GASH  REQUIREDm-wTt rust 

$9d)0Buys  aJlil^Victor S'"ll°*.f iME 

ithfull  3etof  beat  attachments.  Adapted! 
to  light  or  heavy  work.  (J  uaran  teed  I 
for  20  years.  We  make  35  Dir-| 

K BRENT  8 

|22^0JBuy^a  Victor! 

CHURCH  OR  PARLOR  ORGAN. B 
Guaranteed  for  26  year*.  Free  Trial.  | 


I  WE  MAEK  24  STYLES  AT  ALL  PRJCE8.I 

a $120.00  Buys  a  S^VlCTOR^ _ 

W..l«ode«lln  »U  klniia  of.WujIcal  In»trument*.  A  I,  I.  CATALOGUES  PRES. 
VICTOlt  MKO.  CO.,  Dopt  P58,  161-1G7  Plymouth  PI  .Chicago, III. 


SEWING  MACHINE  $1395 

No  money  in  advance.  A  lint 
>i-U)  llljcli-Arm  Five-Drawer 
Machine  at  $18.95  sent  any¬ 
where  on  8  in  on  til  h*  trial  — 
guaranteed  20  yearn — ma<lo 
with  Piano  Polishod  Solid  Oak 
Cabinet,  beautiful  Bent  Cover,  the  best 
High-Arm  Head  made,  has  every  known 
improvement,  guaranteed  the  equal 
of  any  $40  machine.  Don't  buy  ^ 

before  you  sec  our  Rig  Free  Catalog 3ft  ^  _ _ 

in  which  we  describe  and  illustrate  this  macliino  and  many 
others.  Write  today. 

THE  LOUIS  VKHOYCO.  Dept,  fi,  157  W.Jackson  St. , Chicago, 111. 
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WOOL  BOOTS,  Ilf 

are  the  best. 


Protect  Your  Feet  From  The  Cold  and  Wet. 

All  Knit  “BALL-BAND” 

They  are  the  most  comfortable  and  will  wear  twice  as  long  as  others.  “Ball.Band” 
bocks  and  Rubbers  are  the  same  high  quality  as  the  All-knit  Boots.  They  have 
superior  features  not  found  in  others,  lie  sure  that  the  trade-mark  “Hall-Band” 
is  on  every  pair.  There  are .more  imitations  and  counterfeits  this  season  ' 
than  ever  before.  VY e  make  ail  our  own  rubbers  and  are  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  any  Trust.  Insist  upon  netting  “Ball-Band” 
goods  from  your  dealer  and  take  no  others  said  to  be  “As  jfltwPs 

good  as,”  etc.  Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Mlshawakajnd. 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food 
CHOPPER 


CuPTlWiCMft 


Unquestionably  the  most  perfect,  most  conve¬ 
nient,  most  durable  and  most  economical  machin^ 

that  has  ever  been  made  for  chopping —  _ 

Sausage  and  Mince  Meat,  Tripe,  Suet,  Hash,  Hamburg  Steak, 
Clams,  Chicken  and  Lobster  for  Salad,  Codfish,  Cocoanut, 

Corn  for  Fritters,  Scrap  Meat  for  Poultry,  etc. 

I?oe®^S,t«r*nAor  ®**r.ed  the  food>  but  chops  finely,  evenly,  rapidly.  Our  trade- 
™ar,k  uisi?  1s  on  every  machine.  Prices:  No.  6,  §2.00;  No.  10,  $3.00; 

No.  20,  So.00.  twenty-three  other  sizes  and  styles,  for  hand  and  power.  Sold  by 
all  hardware  dealers.  Descriptive  catalogue  mailed  free. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  for  the  “ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER  -200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  Of  PA.,  3d  &.  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 


GRAIN.— Prices  for  breadstuffs  have  been 
on  the  down  grade.  Wheat  was  off  %  to 
%-cent,  but  recovered  %-cent  at  the  close 
of  the  week.  General  reports  from  the 
wheat  districts  state  that  it  will  go  into 
the  Winter  season  with  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  and  a  fairly  good  stand.  Trade  in 
corn  has  been  weak.  The  crop  as  a  whole 
is  of  good  quality.  The  yield  in  Nebraska 
is  estimated  at  fully  300,000,000  bushels. 
Oats  are  dull  and  sales  very  small. 

FLOUR.— The  decline  in  wheat  has  caused 
a  drop  in  flour.  The  better  grades  were 
affected  most.  Fancy  Winter  patents  are 
quoted  in  car  lots  at  $3.90  to  $4.15  per  bar¬ 
rel;  extra  No.  2,  $2.60  to  $2.70.  Both  rye 
and  buckwheat  flour  are  in  slow  demand 
Choice  to  fancy  rye  is  quoted  at  $2.45  to 
$2.75;  buckwheat,  $2.40  to  $2.45. 


DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  supply  of 
iowls  and  chickens  is  fairly  large,  but 
there  is  no  surplus  of  fancy  fowls  and 
fancy  scalded  chickens,  and  such  grades 
sell  a  shade  above  quotations  when  select¬ 
ed  out.  Scalded  chickens  show  ordinary 
quality,  as  packers  are  picking  out  the  best 
for  freezing.  Western  dry-picked  chickens 
are  plentiful.  Spring  turkeys  are  in  good 
supply,  and  few  sell  at  top  quotations. 
Near-by  Spring  ducks  are  in  light  supply. 

EGGS.— Receipts  at  New  York  for  the 
week  ending  November  2.  40,813  30-dozen 
cases,  or  14,692,680  eggs.  The  cooler 
weather  has  given  a  slightly  better  tone, 
and  high-grade  fresh  stock  is  firm.  The 
proportion  good  enough  to  reach  outside 
quotations  is  small,  and  holders  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  of  lower 
qualities.  Refrigerator  eggs  are  freely 
offered. 


BUTTER.— The  cool  weather  and  light 
arrivals  have  improved  the  butter  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  advance  in  price,  but 
fancy  creamery  is  relatively  scarce  and 
firm  at  24  cents.  Considerable  storage 
creamery  has  been  moved  at  22%  to  23 
cents.  But  little  State  dairy  is  arriving. 
The  scarcity  of  imitation  creamery  makes 
a  strong  market  for  fine  goods. 


DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves  were  in  quite 
free  supply,  but  with  good  demand  the 
market  ruled  steady.  The  local  dressed- 


hog  market  is  firmer,  with  a  little  shortage 
caused  by  the  better  demand  by  city 
butchers.  The  Chicago  market  is  report¬ 
ed  active  at  $3.95  to  $4.27  for  mixed  packers. 

Received  at  New  York  for  week  ending 


November  2,  1899: 

Wheat  . 

Corn . . . 

Exported : 

Wheat . 

Corn  . 


Bushels. 

..503,725 

..658,925 

Bushels, 

..620,054 

..968,749 


Exports  of  cotton  from  this  country  for 
the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1899, 


1,832,542,746  pounds,  valued  at  $110,422,104. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Satubdat,  November  4,  1899. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West’n,  extras,  per  lb 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  firsts  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh,  finest  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds  . 

Firkins,  finest  . 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Tins  etc  •••••••••••••••»•••••••••• 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . . . . . . . .  •  • 

Imitation  creamery,  firsts  — 

Imitation  creamery,  seconds.. 

Factory,  June,  extras . 

Factory,  held  thirds  to  firsts.. 

Factory,  fresh,  finest . 

Factory,  seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Sept., 

fancy  . 

Small,  Oct.,  finest . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy... 

Large,  Oct.,  colored,  choice... 

Large,  Sept.,  white,  fancy.... 

Large,  Oct.,  white,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice.... 

Light  skims,  large,  choice — 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  and  nearby,  average 

best,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts. 

Fresh  gathered,  good  quality. 
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for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4;  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  subscription  is 
received  until  January  1,  1901.  Get  up 
a  club. 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 
Western,  good  quality,  30-doz. 


case  . 4  20  @4  80 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 3  60  @4  05 

Refrigerator,  firsts,  per  doz....  16%®  17 

Fair  to  good,  30-doz.  case . 4  20  @4  80 

Inferior,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  60  @3  90 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30-doz. 

case  . 4  05  @4  20 

Uncandled  dirties,  30-doz.  case.. 3  00  @3  90 
Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 3  45  @3  60 
Fair  to  good,  per  30-doz.  case.2  70  @3  30 


Limed  eggs,  good  to  fancy,  per 

doz .  16  @  16% 


FEED. 


City  bran  . 18  00@  — 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 17  25@17  75 

To  arrive,  bulk . 16  50@18  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton. .  .17  00@20  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00@20  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton. .  .18  00@21  00 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive  and 

spot  . 27  00@  — 

Cake  . 27  00@27  50 

FRUIT— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Snow  . 1  50  (§3  50 

Ben  Davis  . 1  00  @2  60 

Fall  or  York  Pippin . 1  00  @2  25 

Fancy,  soft  red . 3  00  @3  50 

Phoenix  . 1  00  <g>2  25 

Smith  Cider  . 1  00  @2  00 

Baldwin  . 1  25  @2  25 

Greening  . 1  25  @2  25 

Inferior  .  50  @1  00 

Open  heads  .  50  fed  00 

Crab  apples,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Pears,  Seckel,  per  bu.  box . 1  00  @2  50 

Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 3  50  (<v 4  60 

Beurre  Clairgeau  . 3  00  @4  00 

Beurre  d'Anjou  . 3  00  @3  60 

Kieffer,  prime  . 1  50  @2  00 

Kieffer,  poor  to  fair .  50  @1  25 

Quinces,  State,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 

Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.,  Del., 

plain,  per  4-lb.  basket .  12  @  15 

Western  N.  Y.,  Del.,  p  10-lb. 

basket  case . 1  50  @1  60 

Niagara,  4-lb.  basket .  5  @  12 

Niagara,  10-lb.  case . 1  10  @1  25 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  7  @  10 

Black  p  4-lb.  basket .  5  @  9 

Black,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  @  1% 

White,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  @  1% 

Catawba,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  @  1% 

Inferior  trays,  per  lb .  %@  % 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

large  varieties,  per  bbl . 6  00  @5  50 

Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  bbl... 3  00  @4  50 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate . 1  40  @1  75 

Jersey,  per  crate .  75  @1  50 

Oranges,  Florida,  per  box . 2  50  @3  50 


Grape  fruit,  Florida,  per  box... 5  00  @8  00 
FRUIT— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1899,  fancy, 

per  lb .  8%@  9 

Choice,  per  lb .  7%@  8% 

Prime,  per  lb .  7%<g>  7% 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  7% 

Sun-dried,  sun-sliced,  1899, 

per  lb .  4%@  6 

Sun-dried,  sun-quarters,  1899, 

per  lb .  4%@  6% 

Chops,  1899,  per  lb .  2  @  2% 

Cores  and  skins,  1899,  per  lb _  1%@  1% 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1899,  lb  12%@  13 

Sun-dried,  1899,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Blackberries,  1899,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Huckleberries,  1899,  per  lb .  14%@  15 

Cherries,  1899,  per  lb .  14  @  15 


GAME. 


Quail,  fancy  frozen,  per  doz _ 2  00  @2  25 

Average,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  60  @2  00 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  60 

Grouse,  prime  undrawn,  pair..  —  @1  00 

Prime  drawn, per  pair .  80  @  90 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  00  @2  00 

Reed  birds,  fancy,  per  doz .  50  @  60 

Small,  per  doz .  25  @  30 

Dnr.ks.  flflnvfls.  fi-llv  avp-  to  nafr  9  Kfl  (n)9  00 


UGiVS)  L<X11  V  <Xt3(  U“I  U.  (X  V  (3 .  LU  JJdl  1  dv  VU 

Canvas,  lightweights,  pair _ 1  25  @1  50 

Redhead,  5-lb.  avge.  to  pair.. 2  00  @2  25 


Redhead,  lightweight,  pair....  75  @1  00 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair .  —  @  40 

Common,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb...  23  @  25 
Frozen  saddles,  per  lb .  18  @  20 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  72%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  73%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 


No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  75%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  39  @  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  38%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.  afloat .  40%@  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _  40%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  31  @  — 

No.  3  white .  30  @  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  31%@  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  31  @  — 

No.  2  mixed .  29  @  — 

No.  3  mixed .  28%@  — 

Rejected  .  27%<g>  — 

Rejected  white  .  28%@  — 

No.  2  mixed  delivered .  29%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  29  @  30 

Track  white  .  31  @  35 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  Nominal 

No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf...  56%@  — 

No.  2  State,  f.  o.'  b .  61  @  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track  61  @  — 

Rye  flour  . 3  35  @3  75 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  Buffalo .  45  @  49 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  41%@  — 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  85  @ 

No.  1  .  80  @ 

No.  2  .  75  @ 

No.  3  .  70  @ 

Clover  .  60  @ 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @ 

Straw,  rye  .  60  @ 

Oats  .  35  @ 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @ 

Common,  per  lb .  6  @ 

Calves,  buttermilks,  per  lb .  6%@ 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  @ 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8  @ 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6%@ 

Medium,  per  lb .  5%@ 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4%@ 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


82% 

77% 

72% 

65 

75 

65 

45 


U% 

10 

8 

8 

7 


6% 

5% 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  (®  6 


Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  per  pair . .....1  00  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  young,  dry-picked, 

good  to  prime .  12  @  12% 

Young,  scalded,  good  to  prime  11%@  12 

Young,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Avge.  grades,  hens  and  toms..  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  16  @  17 

Mixed  weights  .  11  @  13 

Dry-picked,  fancy,  per  lb .  —  @  10% 

Prime,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  10% 

Scalded  and  dry-picked,  fair 

to  good  .  9  @  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to  pr  10  @  10% 

Southwestern,  dry-picked,  av. 

prime  .  9%@  10 

Western,  scalded,  avge.  prime  9%@  10 
Western  chickens  and  fowls,  pr.  8  @  9 

Old  cocks  .  6%@  7 

Ducks,  Eastern  &  L.  I.,  Spring, 

per  lb .  14  @  14% 

Western,  Spring  .  8  @  9 

Old  .  —  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  selected 

white  .  15  @  16 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark,  per  lb..  13  @  14 

Western,  Spring,  pr.,  per  lb...  7  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Dark,  per  doz .  —  @1  50 

Culls  .  50  @  75 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  East  End  L.  I.,  bbl.. 1  25 


Other  L.  1.,  per  bbl . 1  12 

Maine,  per  168-lb.  bag . 1  30 

Albany,  per  bbl . 1  15 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  180  lbs . 1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . 1  75 

Sweets,  Jersey,  yellow,  per 

d.-h.  bbl . 1  50 

Sweets,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  yellow. 1  00 

Beets,  per  bbl .  — 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  50 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  per  doz.l  12 
Florida,  per  basket  or  crate.. 1  00 

Cabbages,  L  I.,  per  100 . 2  00 

State,  per  ton . 7  50 

Celery,  State,  per  dozen  roots..  10 

Michigan,  per  dozen  roots .  10 

Egg  plants,  Florida,  per  bbl _ 4  00 

Per  %-bbl.  box . l  50 

Lima  beans,  per  bag . 1  25 

Inferior  .  75 

Peas,  Va.,  per  basket . 1  00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75 

String  beans,  Va.,  green,  per 

%-bbl.  basket  . l  25 

Fla.,  per  bushel  basket .  75 

Turnips,  white,  per  bbl .  50 

Onions,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 

red,  per  bag .  40 

White,  per  bag . l  00 

Yellow,  per  bag .  60 

State  &  Western,  yellow,  bbl.  75 

Red,  per  bbl .  75 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  75 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00 


White  pickling  onions,  per  bbl. 2  50 


@1  50 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@1  37 
@1  25 


@2  25 

@2  00 
@1  25 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@3  00 
@4  00 
@9  00 
@  35 
@  25 
@6  00 
@2  50 
@2  00 
@1  00 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@  75 
@1  00 

@1  50 
@1  50 
@  75 

@  75 
@1  50 
@  85 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@2  25 
@1  12 
@1  12 
@3  00 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


Those  feeders  who  are  interested  in 
crushed  corn  fodder  should  send  to  Geo. 
S.  Comstock,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  other  information. 

There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  the  in¬ 
terest  in  wind  mills  at  this  time.  The  Im¬ 
perial,  made  by  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  11 
River  Street,  Springfield,  O.,  is  a  good  one. 


Evert  farmer  is  not  so  situated  that  he 
can  afford  a  steam  engine  for  power,  but 
when  possible,  the  steam  engine  affords 
many  advantages  that  nothing  else  has  yet 
been  able  to  supply.  James  Leffel  &  Co., 
Box  30,  Springfield,  O.,  have  been  making 
engines  for  farm  use  for  many  years,  and 
can  supply  any  need.  Their  book,  Engine 
and  Boiler,  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


It  pays  to  keep  the  cows  comfortable- 
extra  milk  is  always  the  result.  When  im¬ 
proving  the  cowhouse  supersede  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  a  rigid  stanchion  by  substitut¬ 
ing  one  of  the  modern  sort.  The  Wilder 
Swing  Stanchion  insures  the  greatest  lib¬ 
erty,  ease  and  comfort  to  the  animal,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  keeps  her  under  perfect 
restraint.  J.  K.  Wilder  &  Sons,  Monroe, 
Mich.,  will  send  illustrated  circular  giving 
full  information,  if  you  ask  for  it. 


Fairbank’s  Fairy  Calendar  for  1900  is  a 
beautiful  six-piece  art  calendar,  10x12% 
inches  in  size,  on  heavy  plate  stock.  There 
are  six  different  designs  (one  on  each 
sheet)  elegantly  lithographed  in  colors  and 
tied  with  silk  ribbon.  These  designs  are 
original  water-color  paintings  by  one  of 
America’s  best  artists,  and  show  pretty 
children  in  the  uniform  of  our  navy,  cav¬ 
alry,  artillery,  infantry,  etc.  By  sending 
your  name  and  address  to  the  N.  K.  Fair- 
bank  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  five  Fairy  soap  wrappers,  or  10  cents 
in  stamps,  to  cover  expense  of  wrapping 
a.nd  mailing,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  beautiful  calendar. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 

permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections; 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send 
free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers' 
Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  somethin*  to  Bell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  In  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  WantB  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  It  and  watch  it. 


Good  Dairy  Farm,  170  acres,  60  miles 

from  New  York,  between  Harlem  and  New  York  and 
Northern  Railroads;  two  miles  from  either.  Estate. 
Address  OWNER.  Carmel.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Good  farm.  Will  accept 

mortgage  for  whole  purchase  price. 

CORWIN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Rhubarb.  Matt  Liunseus.  Divided  roots,  13  per  100; 
$30  per  1,000.  For  delivery  before  January  1,  1000. 

8.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley.  Ill. 


For  Sale. — “Evergreen  Home.”  27 
acres.  Berries— fruit  all  kinds.  Fine  Summer  home. 
Never-falling  spring.  Situation  unexcelled.  Address 
MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  SEAT  AND  FARM. 

Gentleman’s  Country  Seat  and 

Farm,  three  miles  from  Lynchburg,  Va.  Population. 
25,000.  97%  acres.  Handsome  mansion:  over  20 

rooms;  excellent  condition.  Elegant  shade  trees  and 
lawns.  Superb  Mountain  views.  Absolutely  healthy. 
15  acres  bearing  orchards.  Handsome  modern  hotel 
and  electric  railroad  1%  mile  distant.  A  complete 
country  home  and  farm.  $3,500  will  buy  it.  Easy 
terms.  W.  G.  STEVENS  Lynchburg,  Va. 


_  .  -il^— Send  for  Prospectus  of 
O  OUU  III  Rock  wood,  Tenn.,  and  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  Farms  for  Sale. 

C.  F.  STElNvVEIIR,  Itockwood,  Tenn. 


TEN  "WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper  The  Illustrated  Weikly,  of 
Denver  Co  o.  (founded  1890)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  K.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


We  are  short  of  issues  of  TnE  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  March  26,  1887;  and  December  4, 
1886.  If  you  can  send  them  drop  us  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  order  to  lirst  reply.  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER.  New  York. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  all  those  who  want  Government  positions. 
85,000  places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly 
appo'ntments.  War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  em¬ 
ployees  within  six  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


yrui  ||JlfCklTinkl-A  $12  bath  cabinet 

new  in  Ten  I  iun  foronly$s.oo. 

Our  new  1902  style  Square  Quaker 
guaranteed  bestof  al  1  cabinets  at  any 
price.  Hus  real  door  on  hinges,  steel 
frame,  best  materials,  rubber  lined, 
foldsflat,  lasts 20  years.  Turkish  and 
Vapor  baths  at  home  ffccaeh.  Open 
the  millions  of  pores,  sweats  poisons 
out  of  the  blood,  keep  you  clean  and 
healthy,  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Physicians  recommend  it  for  Colds, 
Lugrlppe.Khcumntism, Neuralgia, 
Obesity,  Feinnle  Ills,  all  Blood, 
Skin,  Nerve  or  Kidney  troubles. 
Money  refunded  after  30  days  use, 
if  not  as  represented.  Price  $5.00 
with  heater,  directions,  formulas.  Face  Steamer  $1.00 
extra.  Order  today.  Write  us.  Valuable  Book  FREE. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Big  Wages,  Splendid  Seller. 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  98  World  IPld’g,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Christmas  Presents. 

KLOF-ROCK  DIAMONDS. 

A  clear  crystal  gem.  Absolutely  impossible  to  de¬ 
tect  from  the  genuine  stone.  Send  for  illustrated 
pamphlet.  Eustox  Spei  ialty  Co.,  Coshocton,  O. 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, Gout,  Lumbago  are  oustpT 

BY  URIC  ACIO  IN  THE  BLOOD.  OUR  REMEDY  CURES  BY  REMOVING  THE  ACID  B 
W  NKOR  Oh-  A.  BOOK  FREE  A.  SWlSS-AMERICAN  CO.  DETROIT, Ml 


Brass  Band 

Instrument*.  Drums,  Uniforms 
A  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Hand*. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

80  Adams  8b,  CHICAGO. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

I  Nuts. 

Ginseng, 

|  8pring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

DF*.  3D-  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation* 


ID  Days  Free  Trial 

We  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  merits 

ofdouru,:erlol.ily..  “AQUATIC” 

Cream  Separator.— know  it  to  be  the  best 
and  most  simple  to  operate,  on  the  mar¬ 
ket— that  we  are  willing  to  submit  a  pro¬ 
position  enabling  you  to  give  it  a  lair  and 
impartial  trial  at  your  own  home,  before 
you  invest  one  cent  in  it. 

ACENTS  WANTED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE  TO  WHOM  WE  OFFER 
SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS. 

Write  quickly  for  free  catalogue  and 
full  information  of  this  grand  new  offer. 

AQUATIC  SEPARATOR  CO., 

178  Factory  Square,  Watertown,  X.  Y. 
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Market  Briefs. 


Publisher’s  Desk. 


Two  letters  'in  the  mail  one  morning 
this  week  contained  references  to  The 
R  N.-Y.  that  pleased  me.  Prof.  Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden  Baden,  Germany,  says: 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  American  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  paper. 

This  is  especially  pleasing,  as  it 
comes  from  a  horticultural  authority  of 
world-wide  fame,  in  a  foreign  country, 
who  can  have  no  prejudices  and  no  pref¬ 
erences,  except  for  actual  merit.  The 
other  letter  was  from  F.  E.  Hale,  of 
Kansas.  He  said: 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  stimulating,  instructive, 
trustworthy,  and  modest.  I  like  it  all 
around. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  paper  deserves 
to  be  called  modest.  That  may  be  why 
I  like  the  adjective.  It  shows  that  some¬ 
one,  at  least,  puts  a  higher  estimate  on 
our  efforts  than  we  claim  for  them  our¬ 
selves. 

But  we  cannot  let  modesty  interfere 
with  business.  In  order  to  keep  a  paper 
up  to  these  high  standards  it  must  have 
patronage.  Other  people  must  know 
about  it.  Now  all  readers  who  agree  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  our  German  and 
Kansas  friend  may  not  care  to  write  in 
this  strain  to  us  in  fear  of  exciting  our 
vanity,  and  thus  replace  the  modesty 
our  Kansas  friend  commends.  But  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection  to  telling 
their  neighbors  about  it,  and  getting 
their  $1  to  send  us  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  $1  will  now  pay  until  January 
1,  1901.  For  the  trouble  taken  by  the 
present  subscriber,  we  will  send  him  a 
choice  of  these  books,  post-paid: 


American  Grape  Training . 75  cents 

The  Business  Hen . 40  cents 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book . 50  cents 

Canning  and  Preserving . 20  cents 

The  Nursery  Book . 50  cents 


How  to  Rid  Buildings  of  Rats. .  .20  cents 
First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  .$1  00 

Our  new  terms  to  club  raisers  are  now 
ready.  We  would  like  to  send  them  to 
any  one  who  thinks  of  getting  up  a  club. 

MILK  MATTERS. 

There  is  little  new  to  record  concerning 
the  Pure  Milk  Company.  The  latest  report 
we  receive  is  that  the  certificate  of  In¬ 
corporation  has  not  yet  been  filed;  in  fact, 
there  is  much  mystery  about  the  matter, 
and  the  managers  are  not  prepared  to 
make  any  definite  statements  about  it. 
They  are  hard  at  work,  and  still  say  that 
they  are  sure  to  succeed.  They  have 
talked  of  being  able  to  begin  business  by 
November  15.  Judging  from  the  delay  in 
organizing  and  straightening  out  other 
large  corporations,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  really  can  make  a  fair  start  before 
January  1,  even  if  matters  were  closed  at 
once. 

Reports  from  dairy  farms  in  New  York 
State  indicate  a  dearth  of  fodder.  One 
correspondent  at  Afton  says  that  the  hay 
crop  was  fully  25  per  cent  below  the  aver¬ 
age.  The  larger  dairymen  will  depend  on 
ensilage  to  carry  them  through.  Grain 
feeds  are  high,  and  wheat  feeds  and  gluten 
are  chiefly  used  in  that  neighborhood. 

In  Onondaga  County,  farmers  report  that 
they  are  not  well  supplied  with  hay.  About 
25  per  cent  have  silos,  but  dry  fodder  is 
scarce.  Many  farmers  have  been  feeding 
the  stock  since  August,  owing  to  the  severe 
drought.  Of  course  this  means  much  less 
fodder  to  start  the  Winter  with.  It  really 
amounts  to  two  or  three  months  longer 
for  Winter  feeding.  Some  millet  was 
grown,  also  corn  fodder  to  help  out  the 
silos.  Most  reports  indicate  that  farmers 
take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  milk  situation, 
and  are  determined  to  hang  together  and 
keep  up  their  organization. 


The  Squash-Vine  Borer.— Circular  No. 
38,  Division  of  Entomology,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  borer  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  enemies  attacking  squashes, 
pumpkins,  and  allied  plants.  The  larvae 
bore  through  the  stems,  causing  them  to 
rot  at  the  affected  points,  the  leaves  wilt¬ 
ing.  The  adult  insect,  which  is  a  clear- 
winged  moth,  does  no  damage.  A  number 
of  the  larvae  will  often  affect  a  single 
plant.  Late  squashes  suffer  the  most.  As 
a  means  of  combating  this  borer,  a  few 
early  Summer  squashes,  planted  before 
and  between  the  later  sorts,  are  advised 
as  a  trap  crop,  the  vines  being  raked  up 
and  burned  when  the  ground  is  needed  for 
the  later  sorts.  Fall  harrowing  and  deep 
Spring  plowing  are  also  advantageous. 


We  are  here  in  this  (treat  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


PICKED  UP  HERE  AND  THERE. 

CORN  HUSKS. — Readers  sometimes  ask 
if  there  is  any  demand  for  these.  Only  a 
small  quantity  is  received  here.  They  are 
shredded  and  used  as  filling  for  cheap 
mattresses.  Corn  husks  should  be  removed 
from  the  stalks  and  baled  the  same  as  hay. 
The  price  runs  from  60  to  80  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

LIMED  EGGS.— Refrigerator  stock  has 
taken  the  place-  of  these  to  a  large  extent 
The  fact  that  limed  eggs,  unless  the  shells 
are  pricked,  will  burst  in  boiling,  injures 
them  for  general  store  trade,  and  about 
the  only  people  who  buy  them  now  are 
bakers.  For  their  purpose  they  are  as 
good  as  any. 

APPLE-TREE  WOOD.— A  reader  asks  if 
there  is  any  market  for  apple-tree  lumber. 
Dealers  in  hard  wood  say  that  there  is 
only  a  small  quantity  received,  and  but 
little  call  for  it.  Sound  apple  lumber  is 
worth  from  3* l/>  to  five  cents  per  foot,  board 
measure,  and  anyone  having  a  log  of  this 
sort  might  do  well  to  have  it  sawed.  If 
sound  and  reasonably  straight-grained,  it 
would  doubtless  bring  more  in  this  shape 
than  it  is  worth  for  firewood. 

REPACKING  FRUIT.— “Do  you  handle 
green  fruit?”  I  asked  the  foreman  of  a 
large  concern  which  announced  itself  on 
the  sign  as  a  repacker  of  fruit.  “No,” 
he  replied,  “only  dried  fruits,  such  as  figs, 
dates,  prunes,  raisins,  etc.,  also  pecans 
and  some  other  fancy  nuts.  These  goods 
are  delivered  to  us  in  bags,  barrels  and 
boxes  of  all  sizes.  We  handle  them  over 
and  put  them  up  into  packages  weighing 
from  a  pound  up  to  suit  the  varying  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  trade.” 

MILK  PRICES.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Consolidated  Milk  Ex¬ 
change,  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  price 
to  the  producer  *4  cent  per  quart.  This 
brings  the  price  now  paid  for  milk  up  to 
$1.61  per  40-quart  can,  produced  within  the 
26-cent  freight  limit,  and  on  November  15 
10  cents  more  per  can  will  be  added.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  Milk  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Chicago,  has  raised  the  price  to 
the  consumer  to  seven  cents  per  quart. 
This  took  effect  November  1,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  May  1,  1900. 

CLOVER  SEED.— Business  has  been  live¬ 
ly  in  the  clover-seed  market  at  Toledo,  O. 
A  short  time  ago  the  price  for  October  de¬ 
livery  was  $4.15,  but  a  syndicate  cornered 
the  supply,  and  it  went  up  to  nearly  $7. 
After  fluctuating  for  several  days,  there 
has  been  a  big  break,  and  the  price  has 
now  dropped  to  $5.45.  On  account  of  this 
corner,  dealers  in  Toledo  who  had  sold 
themselves  short  for  October  delivery  have 
been  buying  from  the  East,  and  several 
carloads  recently  sold  in  Toledo  to  eastern 
parties  have  been  rebought  and  shipped 
back. 

VEGETABLES.— The  market  is  crowded 
with  inferior  onions.  The  low  prices  have 
made  shippers  careless  in  packing.  In 
some  cases  all  sizes  are  mixed  together  in 
one  barrel  or  bag.  Lots  of  this  sort  often 
sell  for  less  than  the  really  choice  ones  in 
the  package  are  worth.  Cauliflowers  are 
plentiful.  Fine  large  heads  have  been  re¬ 
tailing  at  10  cents  each.'  The  celery  crop 
is  large,  and  considerable  stock  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  here,  owing  to  the  light  de¬ 
mand.  Prices  for  large  bunches  run  from 
25  to  40  cents.  There  is  but  little  demand 
for  turnips,  and  they  move  slowly  at  50  to 
75  cents  per  barrel. 

WOOL. — Trade  has  been  unusually  active 
for  the  past  few  days.  During  the  week 
ending  October  28,  15,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
were  sold  in  Boston.  The  largest  single 
sale  was  1,200,000  pounds  of  Australian 
crossbreds  at  about  38  cents.  Following 
this  were  three  or  four  orders  of  500,000 
pounds  each,  from  western  mills,  at  17 
cents.  Buyers  from  nearly  all  the  large 
woolen  mills  in  the  United  States  were  on 
hand,  and  also  representatives  of  French, 
German  and  English  manufacturers.  This 
scramble  for  wool  is  due  to  the  general 
idea,  confirmed  by  recent  Australian  sales, 
that  at  present  prices  abroad,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  duplicate  the  stock  in  this 
country,  especially  of  the  finer  grades.  It 
is  natural  to  look  for  a  steady  advance 
until  prices  here  are  on  a  parity  with  for¬ 
eign  markets.  Owing  to  the  poor  business 
of  the  past  two  or  three  years,  many  mills 
began  the  season  with  only  a  small  amount 
of  supplies.  Nearly  all  woolen  mills  are 
running  now,  and  trade  will  be  lively  until 
they  get  stocked  up.  According  to  the 
annual  estimate  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  the  total 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  April 
1,  1899,  was  36,905,497,  and  the  product  of 
washed  and  unwashed  wool  for  the  year 
was  272,191,330  pounds.  This  is  an  increase 


of  5,470,646  pounds  over  last  year,  but  Is 
still  76,346,808  pounds  less  than  the  product 
of  1893. 

MARKET  LANGUAGE.— Some  words 
and  phrases  used  in  market  quotations  are 
puzzling  to  outsiders.  For  instance,  eggs 
are  quoted  “Loss  off”  or  “At  mark.” 
“Loss  off”  means  that  all  bad  ones  are 
thrown  out,  and  two  cracked  eggs  are 
counted  as  one  sound  one.  “At  mark” 
means  that  they  are  taken  as  they  run,  ex¬ 
cept  that  if  there  are  more  than  one  dozen 
damaged  in  a  30-dozen  case,  the  buyer  need 
not  take  them  at  the  price  offered. 
“Checks”  are  slightly  cracked  eggs.  “Held 
seconds”  are  small,  dirty,  or  shrunken 
eggs  that  are  sorted  out  of  cold  storage 
stock  when  it  is  candled  and  put  on  the 
market. 


A  Carving  Set. 

Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  caiver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 


THANKSGIVING  TURKEYS.— All  ship¬ 
ments  for  this  market  should  be  here  the 
Saturday  before  Thanksgiving,  or  Monday 
morning  at  the  latest.  This  is  important, 
for,  unless  there  is  a  great  shortage,  late 
arrivals  are  almost  certain  to  be  left  over, 
and  the  market  for  two  or  three  days  after 
a  holiday  is  generally  poor.  Prime  tur¬ 
keys  are  wanted  for  Thanksgiving.  Dry- 
picked  handle  and  sell  the  best.  If  the 
weather  happens  to  be  mild,  a  scalded 
bird  will  get  sticky  standing  over  night, 
while  a  dry-picked  one  will  not.  It  will 
pay  to  be  very  careful  in  packing,  so  that 
the  poultry  will  show  up  well  when  it  ar¬ 
rives.  If  many  turkeys  are  being  shipped, 
they  should  be  graded,  the  hens  and  toms 
kept  separately,  and  the  culls  in  a  package 
entirely  by  themselves.  Mixing  the  culls 
with  the  others  is  sure  to  damage  the  sale 
of  the  whole  lot. 

THE  GRAV-ELEC  CLOCK.— Brains, 
gravity  and  electricity  seem  to  have  gone 
into  partnership  to  make  this  clock,  which 
is  about  as  near  perpetual  motion  as  may 
be  expected.  The  works — the  same  as  in 
an  ordinary  pendulum  clock— are  run  by  a 
weight.  This  is  on  the  end  of  a  short 
lever  connected  with  a  shaft  by  a  ratchet 
movement  At  the  start  the  weight  is  In¬ 
clined  from  a  perpendicular  about  30  de¬ 
grees.  It  drops  slowly  until  at  a  right 
angle  an  electrical  connection  is  made,  and 
the  power  generated  instantly  lifts  the 
weight  to  its  former  position  This  hap¬ 
pens  every  75  seconds,  and,  being  done  in¬ 
stantly  and  between  the  beats  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  the  regularity  of  the  movement  is 
not  affected.  Two  small  dry  batteries  fur¬ 
nish  the  electricity,  and  these  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  run  two  years.  The  manufacturers 
showed  me  a  clock  which  they  said  had 
been  running  three  years  and  10  months 
with  one  set  of  batteries.  Extra  batteries 
cost  $1,  and  are  easily  attached.  The 
clocks  complete  sell  for  $15  to  $100.  The 
motive  power  being  gravity,  the  most  con¬ 
stant  of  forces,  correct  time  is  assured, 
and  the  bother  of  winding  is  done  away 
with.  w.  w.  H. 


Bone  Cutter. 


The  value  of  green  cut  bones  for 
fowls  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  both 
by  tests  at  experiment  stations,  and  by 


practical  feeder’s.  This  cutter  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  small  flocks.  It  will  cut 
enough  for  a  flock  of  GO  hens  in  three 
minutes,  and  cut  it  fine  enough  for  little 
chicks.  If  you  have  a  dozen  or  more 
hens,  you  want  one.  The  price  with  crank 
is  $7.  We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  five 
subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $5  extra 
money,  or  free  for  a  club  of  20  at  $1  each. 


A  GREAT  WATCH 


FREE. 


switching -tower?  Does  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  the  lives  of  every  living  person 
on  a  train  frequently  depend  on  the  prompt¬ 
ness  and  intelligence  with  which  he  moves 
the  switch  levers  under  his  control  ? 

If  men  could  only  realize  how  small  a 
thing  may  act  at  the  critical  instant  to 
switch  them  from  a  dangerous  track  on  to 
one  of  perfect  safety,  the  yearly  deaths 
from  lung  diseases  would  be  less  by  many 
thousands. 

“  I  had  a  regular  consumptive  cough,  of  which 

I  was  afraid,  and  everybody  cautioned  and 
warned  me  concerning  it,”  says  Mr.  A.  F. 
Novotny,  P.  O.  Box  1437,  New  York,  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  letter  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
“When  I  started  to  take  your  medicine  I  was 
losing  weight  rapidly;  I  was  very  pale  and  had 
no  appetite  whatever.  I  used  three  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  now 
my  condition  is  changed  entirely.  I  do  not 
cough  at  all;  I  have  gained  eight  pounds  in 
weight,  have  gained  my  healthy  color;  and  my 
appetite  is  enormous.  I  can  and  will  recommend 
your  medicine  to  everybody  who  may  be  in  need 
of  it;  as  it  is  a  sure  cure,  and  no  humbug  as  so 
many  other  patent  medicines  are.  It  is  by  far 
the  superior  of  all.” 

One  chapter  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  thou¬ 
sand-page  illustrated  book,  The  People’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser  tells  of 
nearly  one  hundred  men  and  women  thus 
promptly  switched  from  the  track  of  death 
by  this  matchless  remedy.  This  book  is 
sent  free  for  the  bare  cost  of  mailing,  21 
one -cent  stamps  or  cloth -bound  for  31 
stamps.  But  only  one  copy  to  one  family. 


Now,  boys,  here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity — men,  too,  for  that  matter. 
Here  is  a  watch  made  by  one  of 
the  largest  watchmakers  in  the 
country.  It  is  full  size,  stem  wind 
and  set,  nickel  finish,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  keep  accurate  time.  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  watch  to  carry 
at  any  kind  of  work.  We  will 
send  it  postpaid  and  one  new 
yearly  subscription  for  $1.90;  or 
we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of 
four  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each.  Any  boy  can  get  up  a  club 
of  four  yearly  subscriptions 
among  his  friends  in  a  short  time 
and  get  the  watch  absolutely  free. 

1  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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A  DISHORNING  PEN. 

How  to  Hold  the  Head. 

I  wish  to  construct  a  pen  in  which  to  dis¬ 
horn  cattle.  Most  of  the  arrangements  I 
have  seen,  especially  the  devices  for  con¬ 
fining  the  head  of  the  animal,  are  clumsy 
and  unhandy.  Give  complete  instructions 
for  making  a  convenient  dishorning  place. 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va.  b.  b. 

Dozens  of  devices  are  in  use.  Some 
operators  use  the  common  stanchion, 


THE  PERFECTION  CHUTE.  FIG.  290. 


Clipper  Company,  says  that  he  does  not 
use  a  pen  of  any  kind.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  the  cattle  into  a  chute  without  ex¬ 
citing  them  more  or  less,  and  it  is  hard 
to  get  an  animal  in  just  the  right  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  pen.  The  animal  should  be 
tied  around  the  neck  with  a  chain  or 
rope,  with  a  leader  in  nose,  and  the  head 
well  around  on  one  side,  throwing  the 
horn  well  out  into  position.  Mr.  Arms 
says  he  has  dishorned  10,000  cattle,  and 
never  used  a  chute  or  pen,  and  never 
had  an  animal  off  its  feet.  He  gives  the 
following  directions  for  holding  the  ani¬ 
mal: 

“Tie  the  animal  firmly  around  neck 
close  back  to  shoulder,  place  leader  in 
nose,"  draw  the  head  well  back  on  side, 
running  rope  over  the  hip  and  under 
tail,  have  assistant  stand  behind  hold¬ 
ing  the  rope  firmly.  When  one  horn  is 
cut  loosen  rope  quickly,  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  start  ahead  and  turn  around, 
giving  you  a  chance  to  cut  the  other 
horn  same  as  first.” 

At  Pig.  293  is  shown  a  dishorning  chute 
made  by  W.  S.  Young,  of  Kansas.  The 
picture  shows  the  animal’s  head  as  final¬ 
ly  fastened,  ready  for  the  saw  or  clip¬ 
pers.  The  holder  on  which  the  head 
rests  is  not  necessary,  when  clippers  are 
used.  This  chute  is  also  used  for  brand- 


with  the  animal's  head  securely  tied.  H. 
W.  Leavitt  uses  the  pen  shown  at  Fig. 
290.  This  holds  the  head  securely.  To 
those  who  have  no  pen,  Mr.  Leavitt 
says:  “Fasten  the  animal  to  some  solid 
post,  and  put  cattle  leader  into  nose 
with  six  feet  of  rope  attached  to  leader, 
draw  head  around  post  to  side  of  animal 
to  clip  one  horn — then  draw  it  to  the 
other  side  to  clip  the  other  horn.” 

The  H.  H.  Brown  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  use  the  pen  shown  at  Fig.  291.  This 
weighs  270  pounds,  and  can  be  loaded 
into  any  farm  wagon.  The  side  planks 
slope  in  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  cannot  throw  itself. 

The  Bullock  Manufacturing  Company 
use  the  calf  dishorner  shown  at  Fig.  292. 
This  cut  shows  the  dishorning  shears 
open.  The  horn  of  the  calf  is  put  be¬ 
tween  these  two  knives;  then,  when  the 
lower  lever  is  pulled  up,  the  horn  is  cut 
o'-  gouged  out  without  trouble.  Mr.  Bul- 


THE  IMPROVED  ANIMAL  TRAP.  FIG.  291. 


lock,  in  speaking  of  dishorning  larger 
cattle,  says  that  he  has  not  found  any 
device  necessary  other  than  a  chain 
around  the  neck  and  around  a  post,  with 
a  leader  in  the  nose.  He  draws  the  head 
around  on  the  outside,  and  then  after 
removing  the  outside  horn,  turns  the 
animal  around  and  cuts  off  the  other 
one.  In  some  cases,  where  large  herds 
have  been  operated  on  with  no  suitable 
place  other  than  an  open  shed,  he  has 
built  a  stanchion  in  the  doorway,  with 
both  sides  hinged,  so  that  they  would 
drop  back  to  permit  the  animal  to  pass 
after  the  horns  were  off.  Where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  in  front  for  the  head, 
the  ordinary  stanchion  is  better  than  a 
chain  around  the  neck  of  the  animal. 

A.  C.  Brosius,  who  manufactures  the 
Keystone  dishorning  knife,  does  not 
think  a  chute  or  pen  is  needed  at  all. 
He  has  in  many  cases  used  stanchions, 
turning  the  head  sideways,  and  fasten¬ 
ing  with  a  double  chain.  In  the  West, 
where  animals  are  not  used  to  being 
handled,  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  catch 
them  in  a  chute  or  pen,  rather  than  to 
rope  them. 

C.  E.  Arms,  secretary  of  the  Eureka 
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ing  cattle,  and  is  also  used  for  driving 
hogs  into  a  wagon,  in  which  case  a 
false  bottom  is  used. 


Ayrshire  Cattle. — The  Ayrshires  are 
very  popular  with  milk  dairymen.  They 
seem  to  succeed  in  some  locations  where 
the  Holsteins  fail.  A  judge  of  Ayrshires 
told  us  recently  that  the  Scotch  importa¬ 
tions  are  lighter  in  color  than  American- 
bred  stock.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  peculiar  climate  of  Scotland 
bleached  out  the  brown,  or  whether 
American  breeders  preferred  the  dark 
colors.  At  any  rate,  the  Scotch  cattle 
are  usually  of  a  lighter  brown.  One  ob¬ 
jection  urged  against  the  Ayrshire  is  her 
small  teats.  It  is  explained  that  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  cows  are  milked  by  women. 
Many  years  of  milking  with  small  hands 
has  resulted  in  small  handles.  That  is 
a  plausible  explanation.  If  true,  the 
breeders  should  put  their  cows  in  charge 
of  big-handed  hired  men  at  once. 

A  Double  Egg. — In  gathering  the  eggs 
the  other  day,  among  the  number  was 
found  a  small  one,  which  the  housewife 
broke,  thinking  it  was  about  the  right 
size  to  settle  the  breakfast  coffee.  In 
place  of  the  yolk,  there  was  another  egg, 
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about  the  size  of  the  common  Ground 
sparrow’s  egg,  with  a  perfectly-formed 
shell.  That  was  also  broken,  and  was 
filled  with  albumen  like  the  outer  shell. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  such  anomalies  of  egg 


production,  which  seem  to  be  caused  by 
a  brief  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the 
ovaries  of  the  hen,  it  is  probable  that  an 
imperfect  or  fragmentary  germ  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  coated  with  albumen  and 
lime  salts  (the  shell)  high  up  in  the  ovi¬ 
duct.  As  it  proceeds  it  excites  secretion, 
and  another  deposit  of  albumen  is 
formed  about  the  small  egg,  and  finished 
off  with  a  larger  shell  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Probably  a  close  examination  of 
the  inner  egg  would  have  shown  a  mi¬ 
nute  “yolk”  floating  somewhere  in  the 
albumen.  _ 

For  several  years  I  have  been  afflicted  with  Asthma, 
and  Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  the  only  medicine  that 
has  ever  given  me  any  relief. — LUKE  VANAMAN, 
Rockwell,  Tex.,  November  4  1895. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne's  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Host  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


McDOUGALL’S 

non-poisonous 

Sheep  Dip  ^  Cattle  Dressing 

Scab  Specific  and  Insect  Exterminator 

on  Sheep,  Cattle,  Horses,  Goats,  Dogs, 
Poultry,  etc.  Is  a  true  specific  for  Scab  ; 
exterminates  all  insects  on  all  animals ; 
protects  from  flies  of  all  kinds ;  heals  all 
sores  and  wounds ;  finely  stimulates  the 
growth  of  wool ;  ensures  efficiency  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  Free  from  the  danger  and  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  poisonous  dressings. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

F.  PORTER  THAYER  &  SON, 

54-56  Stone  St.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents  for  the  U.  S. 

(R.  Vincent  Ross,  Manager.) 


Every  Horse  Owner 

should  have  my  Colic  Medicine  for  emergencies. 
Two  doses  cure  very  severe,  bad  cases,  15  doses.  $1. 
Successful  for  2U  years.  F.  F.  HOL1',  Vet.  Surgeon, 
400  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

??ee.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


D.  j. 


HENS  and  CHICKENS 
(54-page  book  free. 
LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm.  Phenix.  R.  1. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  wrinkles;  all  reg'd. 
Correspondence  Invited.  M.C.Mulkin,  Friendship. N.Y 


For  Sal  e — Mammoth  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys  and  mixed  pullets  at  farmers’  prices. 

M.  L.  ASELTINE.  No.  Fairfax,  Vt. 


136  Premiums  on  136  entries.  Prac¬ 
tical  poultry  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks;  W.  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Black  Javas  and  R.  1.  Reds. 
Extra  choice  breeding  cockerels.  $3;  two  for  $5;  good 
breeders,  $2;  three  for  $5:  $1.50  and  $1.25.  No  pulj 
lets  GEO.  A.  CHAPIN,  Hampden.  Mass. 


Large  English  Berksiiirf.s  and  Po¬ 
land  Chinas.  Pairs  not  akin  Pigs  eight  weeks 
old,  $3  each.  Sixty  head:  must  sel'. 

W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack.  Pa.  ' 


Jerseys — St.  Lambert  and  Combina¬ 
tion— for  SALE — Four  Cows,  seven  Heifers,  six¬ 
teen  Bulls  S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landlnburg,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambonillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1; 
best  in  the  world:  hags  free. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RUINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE. 

Heavy  milking  cows,  tine  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
high  quality  considered.  Write  now.  state  Just  what 
you  want,  to  HhLLHUKST  FA  It  AIS,  Mentor.  O. 


Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Irom  dams  having  un¬ 
usual  records.  Supt.  Mahion  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  growthy.  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Shetland  Ponies 

FOIl  SA.LE. 

WATKINS  FARM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Hampshire-Down  Sheep  IS^forlrie8 
Polled  Durham  Cattleyo«r 

All  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  l’a. 


SHROPSH/RES. 

Rams  from  $15  up.  Also,  Lambs  of  ejther  sex.  A 
nuraoer  of  choice  Ewes  bred  to  the  only  prize  Ram 
from  New  York  State  at  t  he  Syracuse  Fair. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 


Tilt;  UIFROVE1I 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  bj  Steam.  Absolutely  I 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  HatchV  I 
in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTEIo  GO.,  QCINOY,  ILZu  I 


HATCH  CHICKEHS 

BY  STEAM-v“hth. 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBAJOR 

Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
1  Oirculsn  frsfe  I  §  Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
Bead  6o.  for  I  DEO.  II.  STAlILj, 

Illus.  Catalog.  ft  114  to  1  22  H.  6th  St..  Quincy,  I<L 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS*! 

Standard  machines,  neat,  handsome,  per-  J 
feet  regulator,  tray  adjuster, safety  lamp,  * 
nurserv,  all  improvements.  Low  prices  f 
land  fuil  v  guaranteed.  Plans  for  poultry  and  j 
brooder  Iiouses.Catalogue  in  5  languages  Be  ; 
IIF.S  MOINES  DiCUBATOIt  CO.,  f 
Box  110.  Pcs  Haines,  la.  ♦ 


IE  VABI  SEEK  UNDOUBTED  IN- 
I r  Ivll  CUBAT0R  VALUE 

perfect  regulation,  perfect  application  of  heat, 
perfect  control  of  moisture,  immunity  from  tire 
by  lamp  explosion  or  snper-heating,  buy  illO 

ILLINOIS 

-  Capacity  50  to  400  eggs.  Hot  air  or  hot  water,  as 
rouprefer.  Egg  eliamber  holds  just  whut  we  suy  it 
locfl.  Nursery  under  egg  tray  for  newly  hatched  chicks.  Before 
rou  buy  an  incubator  or  brooder  send  for  our  free  book,  ‘•Illinois.** 

I.  H.  JONES,  Box  Hit ,  STREATOH,  ILL. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 

♦  Nothing  Under  the  Sun  ♦ 

i  will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  in  - 
J  healthy  condition  all  the  year  ’round  like 

1  BANNER  EGG  FOOD: 

♦  ANn  TflMir  ♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

♦ 

❖ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


AND  TONIC 

Thousands  can  testify  to  its  excellent  merits.  ♦ 
A  trial  will  convince  you  1  lb.  can  25c.;  5  cans,  ♦ 
$1.  For  the  month  of  November  only,  we  ♦ 
will  sell  a  1-lb.  can  15c  or  7  cans  SI.  Now  4 
is  your  chance  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  this  Food  + 
and  you  will  have  plenty  of  Eggs  when  cold  ^ 
weather  comes.  Our  immense  illustrated  Cat-  ^ 
alogue  free.  Address  ^ 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  + 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 

W.  V.  KUSS,  Proprietor. 

N.B.  if  sent  by  mail  add  ltlc  per  can  for  postage 
When  writing  kindly  mention  this  paper. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs — 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  P. 


Reg  Poland  '’hiras  Berk¬ 
shires  k  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Digs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultiy.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  SWINE  for  next  30 

days.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


Cheshires,  Oxford  Sheep,  Leghorns. 

Oxford  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs,  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs, 
Registered  and  high  grades.  Also  Rose  and  Single 
Comb  White  Butt  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cheshires. 
Boars  for  service,  bows  tired  and  pigs. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd. 

Spring  and  Fall  Pigs;  both  sexes. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 
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Half  the  Grain 

and  a  liberal  supply  of  green  cut  bone  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  Webster  &  Hannum  Green  Bone 
Cutter,  and  your  hens  will  lay  double  the 
quantity  of  eggs.  Write  for  booklet  "  How 
to  Make  Hens  Lay  ”  and  catalogue  of  bone 
cutters,  clover  cutters  and  grit  crushers— free. 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  20>  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


MAKES  HENS  LA  Y  JKf, 

Hoots  and  Vegetables  cut  with  this 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  fast,  li  no  and  easy,  Broilers  grow  and  ducks  fat¬ 
ten  on  it.  “Winter  Eggs,”  booklet,  tells  all  about  it.  Free. 

»0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSlLANil,  MICH. 


HENS  LAY  BEST 

—In  fact  they  lay  double  the  eggs  winter 
and  sum  1  er  when  ted  Green  Cut  Rone. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters 

out  all  hard  and  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle, 
&c.,  fine,  fast  and  without  choking  and  run 
easy.  Clover  cut  with  our  Clover  Cutters 
helps  wonderfully.  Mann’s  Granite  Crystal 
Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too.  Catalogue  FREE. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  IS,  Milford,  Mass.' 
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SILO,  SEPARATOR  AND  GAS  ENGINE. 

1.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  me  to  build 
a  silo,  calculating  to  keep  15  cows,  when  I 
can  keep  but  seven  now?  I  have  good 
corn  land.  2.  Who  patented  the  first  gaso¬ 
line  engine?  Should  I  have  any  trouble 
if  buying  from  another  firm,  in  regard  to 
the  patent?  What  size  of  cream  separa¬ 
tor  should  I  need  for  15  cows?  Would  a 
gasoline  engine  be  a  satisfactory  power  for 
a  separator?  t.  b.  n. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  would  not  only  be  practicable, 
but  it  would  seem  advisable,  to  build 
the  silo  for  15  cows.  The  extra  expense 
is  not  great,  and  then,  if  the  herd  be  in¬ 
creased,  as  is  intimated  in  the  question, 
there  will  be  sufficient  storage  capacity 
to  supply  the  need.  If  only  seven  cows 
are  kept  the  silo  will  hold  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  ensilage  for  Summer  feeding,  which 
is  a  desirable  thing,  since  ensilage  is 
now  being  considered  as  valuable  and 
cheap  a  Summer  food  as  any  soiling 
crop. 

2.  The  idea  of  gas  engines  has  been  in 
men’s  minds  for  a  century  or  so,  but  the 
modern  one,  in  its  more  successful  form, 
dates  from  about  1876,  and  to  this  many 
additions  and  alterations  have  been 
made.  Gas  or  gasoline  engines  are  man¬ 
ufactured  by  several  different  firms,  and 
the  purchaser  of  an  engine  need  have  no 
fear  of  trouble  about  patents  in  dealing 
with  any  of  them.  So  far  as  power  is 
concerned,  these  engines  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  running  separators,  but  they  do 
not  furnish  any  steam  for  cleansing 
dairy  apparatus.  Steam  is  quite  indis¬ 
pensable  in  cleaning  and  sterilizing  the 
utensils  used  in  handling  milk,  and  this 
steam  can  be  supplied  cheaper  in  con  ¬ 
nection  with  a  steam  engine  than  from 
a  separate  boiler  where  a  gas  engine  is 
used.  A  separator  to  handle  the  milk 
from  15  cows  should  have  a  capacity  of 
about  400  pounds  per  hour. 

L.  ANDERSON.  ' 


KANSAS  BEEF  CATTLE. 

This  county  has  for  years  held  -high 
rank  as  a  producer  of  wellbred  desira¬ 
ble  feeding  cattle.  Corn  is  not  grown 
here  in  large  quantities,  this  being  a 
wheat  country.  Eight  years  ago  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  gather  1,000  first-class 
calves,  yearlings,  or  two-year-olds,  in  a 
few  days,  at  $6  to  $8  for  calves,  $12  to 
$14  for  yearlings,  and  $18  to  $20  for 
two-year-olds,  or  practically  two  to  2% 
cents  per  pound,  while  first-class  two- 
year-old  heifers  (bred)  could  be  bought 
for  $10  to  $12  each.  The  business  at 
these  figures  was  ruinous  to  any  one 
doing  business  on  borrowed  money,  as 
the  growth  on  an  animal  was  only 
about  $6  per  year  gross,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  cows  and  heifers  were  mar¬ 
keted  as  fast  as  fat,  and  to-day  we  feel 
the  shortage.  This  shortage  was  first 
felt  about  1895  and  ’96,  when  many 
feeders  were  led  to  try  heifers  in  the 
feed  lot  instead  of  steers,  as  there  was 
so  wide  a  difference  in  price.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  has 
been  regularly  practised  ever  since;  also 
the  feeding  of  calves,  yearlings  and 
two-year-olds,  instead  of  three  and 
four-year-olds,  as  the  common  custom 
then.  This  alone  cuts  a  big  figure,  as 
it  now  takes  three  cattle  of  these  ages  to 
equal  the  weight  of  two  to  three  years. 
To-day  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  buy 
100  good  calves  or  yearlings  at  $20  for 
calves  and  $30  for  yearlings,  in  a  week’s 
time,  showing  an  advance  of  over  100 
per  cent  in  value,  and  a  still  greater 
shortage  in  the  supply. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  western 
and  southern  cattle  held  in  the  State — 
making  the  cattle  holdings  of  Kansas 
probably  larger  than  they  were  eight 
years  ago.  But  the  wellbred  natives 
have  decreased  in  numlers  as  well  as 
quality,  as  most  breeders  neglected  the 
matter  of  choice  males  during  the  de¬ 
pression.  Southern  and  western  cattle 
held  here  cut  a  small  figure,  as  it 
means  only  a  transfer  from  their  na¬ 
tive  States  to  Kansas  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses.  This  shortage  is  a  serious  mat¬ 


ter,  as  the  high  prices  now  commanded 
in  the  beef  market  for  “she”  cattle,  are  a 
great  temptation  to  breeders  to  part 
with  this  class,  and  the  fast  increasing 
population  makes  the  catching  up  with 
the  demand  a  matter  of  years,  instead  of 
months.  We  believe  that  the  high  point 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  as  the  week 
just  passed  saw  Aberdeen-Angus  beeves 
sell  at  $6.50  per  100  pounds  in  Kansas 
City,  and  the  same  class  of  cattle  at 
Chicago  brought  $6.85,  in  the  face  of 
record-breaking  receipts.  Still  the  beef 
packing  stocks  in  the  West  show  a 
marked  falling-off.  We  look  for  steady 
values  for  several  years  to  come. 

Russell,  Kan.  war.  b.  sutton  &  son. 


SCRAPS. 

According  to  the  National  Frovisioner, 
Great  Britain  imported,  during  the  last 
year,  61,600,000  pounds  of  ham  and  bacon 
more  than  for  the  previous  year.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  increase  came  from 
the  United  States,  although  Denmark  fur¬ 
nished  a  fair  percentage.  Great  Britain 
also  received  from  Australia,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1899,  30.S00.000  pounds  of 
rabbits. 

The  Chicago  Milk  Dealers’  Association 
has  settled  upon  a  retail  price  of  seven 
cents  a  quart,  during  the  Winter.  For 
the  past  two  Winters,  no  change  has  been 
made,  but  members  of  the  Association 
charge  that  agents  of  large  dairy  com¬ 
panies  have  been  at  work  among  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  urging  them  to  demand  a  higher 
price.  This,  they  claim,  is  an  attempt  to 
force  the  small  dealers  out  of  business, 
with  the  idea  of  forming  a  trust. 

Speaking  of  the  heavy  taxation  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  the  National  Provisioner  states 
that  on  cattle  brought  into  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  various  National,  Provincial  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  taxes  to  be  paid  before  the  animal 
is  sold,  amount  to  $10  per  head.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  things  takes  off  about  all  the 
profit  to  the  farmer,  and  the  effect  of 
such  burdensome  taxes  is  to  restrict  the 
prosperity  that  should  come  from  fertile 
soil  and  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

Persistent  Hens.— I  read  to-day  in  a 
back  number,  not  more  than  three  years 
old,  of  one  man  whose  Brahma  hen  per¬ 
sisted  in  laying  while  on  the  roost.  He 
anxiously  queried  how  he  was  going  to 
fasten  the  eggs  to  the  roost,  when  Biddy 
wanted  to  sit.  My  Brahma  hen  wanted 
to  sit  on  the  buzz-saw  table,  and  I  have 
heard  of  a  fowl  using  the  hopper  of  a  cider 
mill  as  a  nest.  I  never  had  any  trouble 
in  persuading  Madame  Brahma  to  change 
the  location,  if  some  eggs  were  offered  to 
bind  the  bargain.  o.  s.  g. 

Newport,  N.  Y. 

Cheap  Pullets.— A  New  York  State 
reader  says:  I  bought  30  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  June  hatch,  flno  ones,  at  20  cents 
each.  Do  you  think  I  was  less  wise  than 
the  seller? 

I  guess  you  will  find  it’s  not  "tender¬ 
ness,”  but  something  else  which  is  found 
in  every  variety  of  poultry,  that  ails  your 
black  hens.  There  is  no  hardier  fowl 
than  a  Brown  Leghorn.  It  is  a  grand  thing 
to  be  able  to  grow  chickens  without  loss 

c.  e.  c. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that  the 
veriest  numskull  of  a  broncho  has  better 
sense  than  the  horse  owner  who  punishes 
his  animal  for  being  frightened.  It  is  un¬ 
just,  cruel  and  useless,  as  -well  as  sense¬ 
less,  and  always  aggravates  the  fault.  It 
is  administered  to  gratify  the  brutal  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  man  who  does  it.  He  knows 
that  it  will  make  the  horse  worse  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  this  will  afford  additional  provo¬ 
cation  for  more  punishment,  and  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure  to  the  beast  at  the  big  end 
of  the  whip. 

A  “Grade”  Animal.— A  grade  is  the 
product  of  a  cross  between  a  purebred  and 
a  miscellaneously-bred  animal.  Hence,  a 
non-registered  purebred  should  not  be 
considered  eligible  to  be  in  the  class  for 
grades.  I  doubt  the  wisdom,  however,  of 
offering  a  premium  on  grade  sheep  for 
breeding  purposes.  It  would  be  well 
enough  to  provide  a  class  for  them  as  fat 
sheep  or  for  block  tests.  The  credentials 
of  purebred  animals,  shown  for  premium, 
should  be  forthcoming  in  the  form  of  a 
certificate  of  registry,  or  at  least,  evidence 
should  be  furnished  that  the  sire  and  dam 
are  recorded.  james  withycombe. 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  states  that,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  goods 
requiring  yarns  made  of  the  finer  wools, 
there  was  an  unusual  competition  among 
buyers  of-  these  wools  at  the  recent  Lon¬ 
don  auction  sales.  More  than  12,000,000 
pounds  of  Australian  wools  stored  here  in 
bond  awaiting  market  developments,  have 
been  forwarded  to  Europe.  Prices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  advancing  here.  Recent  sales  of 
Ohio  Delaine  fleeces— the  standard  of  fine 


wools  in  this  country— showed  the  highest 
prices  reached  for  several  years,  and  the 
unusually  heavy  purchases  prove  that 
buyers  are  stocking  up,  expecting  a  fur¬ 
ther  rise. 

Great  Britain  now  consumes  18,000  frozen 
carcasses  of  mutton  and  lamb  every  day, 
and  as  cold-storage  warehouses  are  being 
erected  in  many  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  this  quantity  is  likely  to  be  increased. 
New  Zealand  rivals  Australia  in  the  mut¬ 
ton  export  trade,  but  the  latter  colony  sends 
in  the  earlier  lambs,  which  reach  the  Lon¬ 
don  market  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
other  supply  of  the  same  class. 

Export  Butter.— For  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  this  country  has  exported  annually 
over  1,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and,  at 
times,  nearly  40,000,000  pounds.  As  much 
of  this  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  shipped 
irregularly,  merchants  in  England,  the 
greatest  buyers  of  foreign  butter  in  the 
world,  have  had  the  impression  that  no 
regular  supply  of  good  butter  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  United  States.  To  cor¬ 
rect  this  error,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  1S97,  arranged  to  have  35  of  the 
best  creameries,  representing  all  parts  of 
the  country,  supply  a  certain  amount  of 
butter  for  export.  The  Department  noted 
all  particulars  about  making,  transporta¬ 
tion,  exposure  at  terminal  points,  and 
handling  in  the  English  markets.  Pack¬ 
ages  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  were 
used,  and  various  linings  were  tried  for 
l he  extra  protection  needed  on  the  voyage. 
Full  details  are  given  in  Dairy  Bulletin 
No.  24,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  also  in  statements 
from  English  wholesale  and  retail  dealers 
and  consumers.  Unless  labeled,  this  butter 
was  often  mistaken  for  “Best  Dorset”  and 
“Danish,”  the  two  favorite  brands  in  that 
country.  Although  extra  expense  was  in¬ 
curred  in  these  experiments,  about  half  of 
the  butter  was  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  conclusion  is  that,  with 
care,  this  market  can  be  cultivated  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  outlet  for  our  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  supply. 


Your  Butter  Money 


and  cow  profit  may  he 
greatly  increased  if 
you  only  embrace  the 
means  within  your 
easy  reach.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  you  buy  a 
Little  Giant  Sep¬ 
arator  you  will  not 
only  get  more  butter 
from  the  same  cows, 

but  it  will  be  so  much 
improved  in  quality  as  to  command  a 
much  better  price.  Our  free  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  No.  25,  explains  the  details. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P  l\T.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  Westchester,  Pa.t 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 
From  James  H.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  “  We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  and  want 
20  more  immediately. ” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  GO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WILDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion 

Improvement  over  Smith’s. 

Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open  soanimalcannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Safest 
and  Quickest  fastening 
made. Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  A  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


WE  ENDORSE 

HEESEN’S 
FEED 
COOKER 

There  is  really  only  one  cooker  for 
the  practical  farmer  — that  is,  if  he 
wants  the  most  economical  in  first 
cost,  fuel  and  repairs  ;  the  most  dur¬ 
able,  convenient  and  simple ;  the 
quickest  in  heating,  and  absolute  full 
measure— that  is  the  Heesen.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it,  let  us  send  you 
our  booklet  on  what  a  feed  cooker 
should  be.  IVe  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction.  Sev¬ 
en  sizes — 15  to  70  gals. 

Sold  only  diroct  from  factory 
to  farmers. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

28  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


—  Robber  Cow 

eats  up  the  profits  of  two  good  cows  every 
year.  Just  so  the 
“setting  system” ;  or 
some  cream  separ- 
ators  may  leave 
enough  cream  in 
your  milk  to  pay  for 
two 

Empire 
Cream 
Separators 

The  Empire  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  of 
fat  in  skim  milk,  and  is  the  lightest  run¬ 
ning  separator  made. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  power  machines,  $40  and  up. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  free.  Agents  wanted, 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“Baby”  or  “Dairy”  sizes 
of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming-  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
b]/  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Implored  CONVEX 

DISH0RNER 

Is  made  on  a  different,  better,  and  more 
scientific  principle  than  any  other  horn¬ 
cutting  machine.  1 1  is  simpler,  strong 
^er,  cheaper:  easier  to  operate,  cuts 
closer  and  more  smoothly,  more 
,  humane.  The  only  dishorner 
that  cuts  all  kinds,  shapes, 
and  sizes  of  horns  without 
crushing  or  pulling  them  apart.  Write  at  once 
for  illustrated  book  on  dishorning— free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Box  64,  Christiana, Pa. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER., 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOODWARD'S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITT.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OK  11. 
Circular,  Free.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  X  SON.  LOCKPORT.  tf.Vj 


COOK  Your  FEED  anti  Save 
Half  t  he  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  anti  Laundry  Stoves, 
"Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Sea  I  tiers,  Caldrons, 
etc.  tv  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  <fc  Co..  Batavia.  Ill. 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 

CflfiKFRSaves  4  t0  K  >our 

UUUtVb(lu(,rn  and  other  feed. 

Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw  and 
corn  stalks  sweet  and  digestible. 

ENA  Iil.ES  YOU  TO  MAKE 
STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash 
price,  *21.50.  Saves  you  at 
least  30  per  cent.  Order 
now.  Write  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters, 

Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  Horse- and  other 
Powers,  Washing  and  Sewing  Machines,  Household 

KJ.LAM4z6o™icir.CASH  Y  *  *"»• co  • 
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Humorous. 

Never  borrow  trouble;  'tis  a  drug  at  which 
men  scoff, 

And  when  you  try  to  pay  it  back,  you  can¬ 
not  work  it  off. 

—Chicago  Record. 

Old  Lady:  “Dreadful!  dreadful!  My 
poor  man,  to  what  do  you  attribute  your 
awful  appetite  for  drink?”  Tramp:  “Ter 
thirst,  lady.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Aunty  (to  Elsie,  who  has  been  out  to 
look  for  eggs):  “Have  you  found  any, 
dear?”  Elsie:  “No,  not  one;  the  hens 
are  all  standing  about  doing  nothing.” — 
Judy. 

Henderson:  “Why  did  you  put  that 
nickel  with  a  hole  in  it  in  the  contribu¬ 
tion  box?”  Williamson:  “Because  I 
could  not  put  the  hole  in  without  the 
nickel,  and  I  had  to  put  in  something.” — 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

Mr.  Brown:  “Good  morning,  Mr. 
Jones;  how’s  your  wife?”  Mr.  Jones 
(who  was  deaf,  and  thought  a  remark 
had  been  made  about  the  weather): 
“Very  blustering  and  disagreeable  again 
this  morning.” — Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Youngwife:  “I  want  to  get  some 
salad.”  Dealer:  “Yes,  Ma’am.  How 
many  heads?”  Mrs.  Youngwife:  “Oh. 
goodness!  I  thought  you  took  the  heads 
off.  I  just  want  plain  chicken  salad.”— 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

Mother:  “Johnny,  I  see  your  little 
brother  has  the  smaller  apple.  Did  you 
give  him  his  choice,  as  I  suggested?” 
Johnny:  “Yes’m.  I  told  him  he  could 
have  his  choice,  the  little  one  or  none, 
and  he  took  the  little  one.” — Credit  Lost. 

Her  Hero:  “What  on  earth  are  you 
trying  to  do?”  His  heroine:  “I  was 
reading  about  cooking  by  electricity,  so 
I  hung  the  chops  on  the  electric  bell, 
and  I’ve  been  pushing  the  button  for 
half  an  hour,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
work.”- — Answers. 

“Jones  called  up  his  first  wife  at  the 
seance  last  night,  and  what  do  you 
think  he  said  to  her?”  said  Smith. 
“Goodness  knows,”  replied  Brown.  “He 
asked  her  if  she  would  give  his  second 
wife  her  recipe  for  mincemeat.” — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

Little  Willie:  “Say,  Pop!  is  it  true 
what  our  teacher  says  ’bout  everybody 
havin’  iron  in  their  systems?”  Willie’s 
Pop:  “Yes,  my  boy,  we  have  a  large  per¬ 
centage  fin  our  constitutions.”  “Well, 
then,  the  kind  What  prize  fighters  have 
is  scrap  iron,  ain’t  it?  ’ — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Mother:  “What  grieves  you,  Willie?” 
Willie:  “I  asked  Pa  if  he  could  spell 
hippopotamus.”  Mother:  “And  what 
did  he  do?:’  Willie  (sobbing):  “He 
thought  hard  a  minnit  an’  then  got 
furious  an’  said  he’d  spank  me  if  I  both¬ 
ered  him  again  when  he  was  readin’.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BR SI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

^WHOLESALE  PltlCES,  Dcilrered  PR** 
Por  Mooses,  Bam*,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Oeaiert. 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmer* 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sampler 
W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  »■ 


Ho  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  ssi  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

9peclai  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  1’.  O.  Box  390,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTI -TRUST  PRICES 

Boar*  .'•arts  $8.35  Bead  Wagons  S20  50.  Top 
Buggi-  *9  75,Phaeton8$46  50,Surreys$47  50. 
Spring  /  gons  $30  50.  Harness  S3. 75,  Saddles 
$2.25.  Bicycles  $  I  6. 45,  Cutters  $  I  3  95,  Sewing 
Machine  ,  $12  60.  Stoves  $3.75.  Direct  From 
Factory  to  User.  EVER  YTHING  GUARANTEED. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE.  ITS  FREE. 
Consumers  Carriage  S  Mf&.  Go. 
*  269-271  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


There  is  Money  in  the  Corn  Crop 


Especially  if  the  FODDER  is  put  through  a 
THBM  Jinn  whic'1  cuts,  splits  and  thoroughly 
I  UVWAUU  shreds  it  into  a  tine  pulpy  condi¬ 
tion.  Also  cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  cutting  device.  Furnished  with  or  without 
carriers.  Free  sample  of  Its  work  and  illustrated 
catalogue  for  the  asking.  SPECIAL  PRICES  to 
introduce  into  new  territory. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for 


Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  C0„  M6.,MASgSOT* 


FAST  GRINDING 

ad  perfect  grinding  is  best  done  with  this 

Scientific  *mdi"s 


It  is  double  action  as  both  top  and  bottom 
plates  revolve.  Grinds  ear  corn,  all  small 
grains.  Supplies  power  for  other  purposes  at 
the  same  time.  Other  styles  2  to  50  h.  p.  Before 

_ vou  buy  send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue,  1{. 

FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  Vast  Difference  5 

exists  in  the  quality  of  the  grinding  of  a  French  Buhr  Stone  Mill  and 
the  ordinary  mill.  Stock  thrives  better  on  Buhr  Stone  ground  feed,  “by 
not  have  a  mill  that  grinds  meal,  buckwheat  flour,  etc.,  for  family  uses  tool 
Our  mills  do  it  all.  Think  it  over.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  <E»t»b.  18M)  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SELF  FEED 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

_Cuts  88K  %  more  than  I 
regular  machine. 

Saves  75%  In  time. 

Positively  feeds  itself. 

No  pushing  to  get  feed 
started,  and  feeds  evenly 
saving  power.  New  wide  f 
throat— wide  as  knives  J 
are  long.  New  large 
■  on— gives  increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids, 

1  •  cutting,  binding,  choking,  &c.  The  out  shows A 

NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

|  Has  2  inch  steel  strips — carries  more  feed  and 

•  easier.  Works  at  any  angle— any  length.  — 

I  '  ithout  extra  section  at  bottom.  1899  , ' 

•  catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  W oil’s 
“.\  Rook  on  Silage’’  10c. 

HliSILVER  M’F’G  CO.,i 

*Salem, 

^Ohio. 


THIS  IS  OUR  VISITING  CARD 


The 

Appleton 


No.  9 


Fodder 
Cutter : 


\  A  Foretaste  ot  “Appleton  Quality.* 

\  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with  the  superiority 
►  of  ‘‘Appleton  Quality”  we  have  jS****^  hiiilt  the  best  ex- 
•  cluslvely  _  hand  fodder  cut* 

I  .  v  SB  t'.  ■  Ik  ..4  a  . .  4  ■■.11  1 


;  ter  on  the  } 

I  sell  it  at  an 
[  price.  It  is  as 
>  chine  for  its  pur- 
justly  celebrated 
EikMilagc  and 

Has  2  heavy  9-in. 

\  cut,  etc.  Everybody 
}  the  supply  is 

•  order  at  once  to  be* 

"  Should  you  want  a  larger 
;  (odder  cutter  or  Hhrcd- 

•  Mlieller,  'hornc  power,  _ 

1  wood  *4« w,  wind  mill,  nteel  tank**,  etc.,  we  con  sup 

you  “Appleton  Quality” — which  is  the  l>e»t- 

•  Iso.  160  page  convincing  catalogue  mailed  free.  J 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO., 

27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III.? 


market  and  wilH 
extremely  low  i 
complete  a  ma-  \ 
pose  as  an  y  of  on  r  J 

“New  Hero” « 
odder  Cutters.  ' 
knives,  2  changes  of  < 
will  want  one,  and  as  ; 
limited,  yon  should  < 
sure  of  getting  one.  . 
power  ensilage  and  ‘ 
der,  a  busker,  ; 
feed  grinder,  • 


ere  < 


200  BU.  A  DAY 

with  the  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  NO.  2 

MILL.  Grinds  tar  corn  and  all  other  grain, 
tine  or  coarse.  Grinds  faster  than  any  other 
‘2-horse  mill  made  because  burrs  are  25  in. 
diameter,  of  improved  shape  to  draw  the 
jl  1- grain  down  into  them.  Pulls  easier  as  it  rune 
a  series  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.  This  is  the 

_ Largest  2  horse  mill  made,  but  our  prices  are  low 

because  we  have  no  agent*.  Wesell  it  with  a  binding:  guur- 
anilee  to  grind  twice  uh  much  as  most  others,  and  mote  than 
any  other  2-horse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  construction. 
TRY  IT.  If  it  don’t  do  as  we  say  return  it  500  bu.  adiiy 
with  No.  3  Otis,  4-horse  mill,  grinds  fine  or  coarse ;  holds  4  bu.;  Wt. 
1,230  lbs.  This  mill  is  a  giant  in  size  ami  capacity.  Cuiiruiitccd 
to  grind  more  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made.  For  large  feeders  this 
is  the  mill  to  buy.  Sweep  Geared  Mill  of  new  pattern,  rapid 
grinder.  7  stylus  sweep  mills.  Price  Sweep  Mills  $14.50  and  up. 
We  also  have  55  kinds  belt  and  geared  mills  2  to  25  H.  P. 

PQQN  Q U p|  I  PRQ  19  sizes  and  kinds  for  hand  or  power.  Hand 
uun.i  oi.LLLL.no  ghel,er90c;  j.hole  pheller  for  hand  or  power 
$5.50;  2-hole  $10.50;  self-feed  shelier  shells  500  bushels  a  day. 

ANR  HIITTFR^  53  sizes  &  combinations  for  hand  & 
jjnntLUtnd  flnu  lui  lend  power.  largest  cuts  ton  in  5min< 

r>  n  \tj  CDS*  l-h  Tread,  with  governor,  $58 ;  2-h  $77  ;  3-h  $103. 
ruTPCnO  2-h  Sweep  $24.90  ;4-h  $34.75  ;6-h  $36.95  ;8-h  $51.25 
Full  line  ISlnnketH,  Kobe**,  1 1  amen*,  Cutters,  Bobs. 
Send  for  FK  I'K  fall  catalogue  giving  latest  prices. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  E- 16,  Chicago,  111. 


GRIND 


YOUR  CRAIN 

AT  HOME 

and  save  the  toll.  You  have  the 
horses.we  have  the  power  and 
mill.  Thousands  of  the  i 

PEERLESS  MILLS 

are  now  In  use.  They  work 
FAST,  FINE,  EA«Y. 
Slake  family  meal  or  feed. 
Wanted  Everywhere, 
prices,  <fec.,  free. 
W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


Latest  Improved  Triple 
Geared  Cob  and  Grain  Grinder. 
A  Powerful  Two  Horse  Machine, 
Grinding  Rings  go  four  times 
around  to  one  turn  of  team;  grinds 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tesied  and  proves  to  have 
no  equal  in  any  respect. 

Sold  direct  to  farmer. 

T.  L.  Phillips,  mfr. 

AURORA,  ILL. 

WRITE  FOR  TERM8,  ETO. 


TWICE  GROUND 

grain,  because  of  the  gradual  reduction,  make# 
the  best  feed  and  Family  meal. 

QUAKER  CITY  °ffiT 

grind  com  and  cob  and  all  small  grain* 
single  or  mixed  atons  operation.  Matas  oat 
meal  and  Graham.  Guaranteed  and  soldo* 
trial.  31st  annual  catalogue  G-7  FREE. 
A.  W.  Straub  Si  Co.,  3737  Filbert  »t., 
Phlln.,  Pa.  The  A.  W.  StraubCo.  Canal 
Allandolph  Sts.,  Chicago.  AleoWest’n. 
for  Smalley  Powers,  aheiltrs,  •uttors,&c. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Olde.t  and  Best  Grinding  Hill  Made 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  builtstrong, well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  forl.4,8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TtlOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  as,  Springfield,  O. 


CUT 
YOUR 
DRY 
FODDER 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Sok  Makers,  Manitowoc,  His. 


and  by  to  doing  save  30  to  50  per  cent 
and  make  an  equal  gain  in  the  products 
of  your  Dairy.  Thousands  of  up-to-date 
farmers  will  vouch  lor  these  facts. 
We  make  the  largest  and  most  complete 
line  of  Cutters  for  Ensilage  and  Dry 
Fodder  Cutting  machinery  ever  made  in 
thi.  country.  We  make  Carriers  or  Ele¬ 
vators,  also  Farm  Powers  for  operating. 
Prices  and  full  information  mailed 


free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


...  USELESS  GEARS 

In  this  mill  to  absorb  aad  waste  power. 

It  is  s  simple,  direct  grind¬ 
er,  of  large  capacity  and 
requires  small  power.  The 

ELECTRIC  S,E,l¥ 

cute,  crushes  and  grinds 
ear  corn  and  all  small 
grain,  converting  the 

_  whole  into  tine  or  coars 

tetri  acoordlnar  to  ad  juntnvnt  Meets  the  demand  for  acood  rail!  at  a 
fair  prlre.  f;j«*culars  fbae.  Electric  Wheel  Co.Box  88tQnincT.HL 


NO 

In  lk 


lEEBNER’S  LeTerfJLd  NorsePower 

rith  Speed  Regulator. 

For  1 , 2  £  3  horses.^ 


Catalogue, 


_  ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTER 

ith  Crus  her.  A  iso  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Feed  Mills, 
lorn  Shellers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

iceny-5)  fir  r.ftMS.  Lansdale.  Pa..  U.K.A. 


A  GOOD  WIND  MILL 

Lasts  a  life  time. 

Don’t  buy  a  poor  one  who: 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  ge a, 
and  malleable  Iron  frame.  Write 
for  full  Information  and  catalog  _ 

Mast,  Foos  &.  Co. 

11  River  St.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


UfEI  1  DRILLING 

WELL  Machines 

Tver  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  o; 
ihallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  »oi)  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  car 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WTT.UAMS  BROS..  Tthaoa,  N.  Y. 


PL 
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DRILL™ 

\-T 

WAter, 

Oil,  gas 

— 

3SSU  mRlilHL  1899 
?WO!;BY_  LOOMIS  &  GY 

AND 

Wv 

COAL 

VXV  ■  H  Js 

Use  onr  machinery  1  It  is  the  strongest.  It  takes 
the  least  power.  Carries  the  heaviest  tools.  Drills 
much  faster.  Lasts  longer  and  makes  the  owner 
more  money  than  any  other  Drilling  Machine  on 
earth.  Machines  made  for  drilling  any  depth  or 
diameter,  and  for  Horse,  Steam  or  Gasoline  Power. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  TIFFIN, OH3D. 


m 


\Z  THE  STANDARD, 

3UAM PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS  I 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 


WMTC FOR  OFCULAH  t*iJ  LLU 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

M'KruA.iL,.;-  ch:  :/v. . /v  OAi  tA'V.rX 


A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feed*  and 
Gig-Bank.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clinch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  nnd  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrow:*, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  .Shellers,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

HENCI1  &  mtOMGOGD,  lilfrs.,  Y  ork,  P*. 


AGoodFarmEngine 

pay*  for  Itself  In  many  ways.  The  eon- 
violence  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
lirtihlng,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping/ 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is! 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too,' 

If  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
■gt  ibors.  We  make 


neigh 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  8  H.  P.  up,  both  eta- 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMBS  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Bo*  ,  Springfield,  0. 


IlflDCC  DAUfCDC  thrashers 
nuifdk  rUvf End)  and  cleaners 

wood  saws. 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTCDQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LHO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstowi,  Pa 

V.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


BUsHonariet,  Portables, 
Engine*  and  JPutnp*. 

State  your  Power  Need*. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Don  26,  Sterling ,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N.Y. 
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NATIVE  PLUMS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

A  LIST  OF  VARIETIES. 

Treatment  and  Marketing. 

THEIR  FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES— The 
native  plums  are  now  well  established  in 
the  Northwest.  The  extreme  hardiness,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  extended  fruiting  season  of 
the  different  varieties,  all  serve  to  commend 
them  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  northern 
States,  where  the  European  varieties  of  the 
plum,  peach,  and  apricot  do  not  thrive.  The 
fruit  men  in  more  favored  climates  are 
likely  to  look  rather  scornfully  upon  native 
plums,  but  a  somewhat  extended  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  best  varieties  of  these  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  'they  will,  in  a  few  years, 
find  a  place  in  the  orchards  and  on  the  mar¬ 
kets,  side  by  side  with  the  Damson  and  Yel¬ 
low  Egg,  and  will  even  be  able  to  stand  by 
the  slide  of  the  big  Japs  with  fair  credit. 

ORIGIN  OF  WILD  GOOSE.— They  are 
mere  youngsters.  It  (is  not  yet  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  a  man  in  Tennessee  shot  a  wild 
goose  and  left  the  carcass  where  it  fell ;  there 
arose  from  this,  pnoenix-like,  not  another 
goose,  but  a  marvelous  plum  tree,  a  tree  that 
bore  great,  bright  red,  glossy-skinned  plums. 
The  Wild  Goose  plum  is  best  known  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley,  but  has  proved 
somewhat  tender  in  the  North.  There  are  a 
few  other  varieties  closely  resembling  itTand 
all  have  been  grouped  by  Prof.  Bailey  under 
the  title  of  Prunus  hortulana.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  showy,  with  lots  of  meat,  but  little 
of  richness.  The  members  of  the  Chicara 
group  are  also  too  tender  for  northern  lati¬ 
tudes.  Following  the  mild  Winter  of  ’97- 
’98,  trees  of  this  species  in  the  Station  or¬ 
chard  bore  heavily;  following  the  recent 
“unpleasantness”  of  ’98-’99,  but  few  plums 
ripened.  The  trees  all  lived  through,  but 
the  flower  buds  perished.  Fig.  296,  page  798, 
shows  the  influence  of  the  Winter  of  1896-’97, 
a  mild  Winter  compared  with  that  of  ’98-’99, 
on  American  and  European  plums.  The 
branch  on  the  left  is  Americana,  that  on  the 
right  European.  The  fruit  of  this  class  some¬ 
what  resembles  that  of  the  Hortulana  type, 
but  as  a  rule  is  not  as  large;  it  is  thin- 
skinned,  and  the  flesh  is  juicy,  but  all  are 
clingstones  of  the  worst  type.  Pottowatta- 
mie  and  Robinson  are  two  of  this  class,  both 
immensely  productive,  and  the  latter  above 
the  average  in  size.  The  third  and  only  re¬ 
maining  group  of  native  plums  of  any  im¬ 
portance  is  the  Americana  group— Prunus 
Americana. 

THE  AMERICAN  TYPE.— The  varieties  of 
this  species,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
gathered  from  the  river  banks  and  ravines  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  within  the 
past  20  years.  This  has  proved  the  most 
valuable  species  for  the  Northwest,  owing  to 
its  extreme  hardiness.  The  varieties  are,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  productive.  The 
fruit  is  characterized  by  a  thick,  tough  skin 
and  more  or  less  astringency,  but  possessing, 
nevertheless,  a  remarkable  richness  of  flavor, 
not  excelled  by  any  other  sume  fru'it.  In 
many  varieties  the  skin,  though  thick,  dis¬ 
solves  in  cooking,  and  in  others  may  be 
peeled  readily.  The  varieties  of  the  Nigra 
branch  of  this  family,  bear  fruit  with  a  thin¬ 
ner  skin,  that  may  be  eaten  with  impunity, 
but  the  flesh  of  these,  as  a  rule,  has  rather 
more  astringency  and  less  richness  than  the 


SURPRISE  PLUM.  Fig.  294. 

The  Surprise  would  be  Mr.  Craneiield’s  choice,  if  limited  to  one  variety  of 
native  plum,  while  the  best  three  market  sorts  are  Surprise,  Wyant  and  Aitkin,  the 
latter  being  figured  hn  page  798.  Prof.  E.  S.  Golf  and  Mr.  Cranefield  have  given 
special  study  to  the  Americana  plums,  and  will  extend  their  investigation. 


WYANT  PLUM.  Natural  Size.  Fig.  295. 


true  Americanas.  The  period  of  ripening  of 
the  native  plums  is  a  long  one,  extending,  in 
southern  Wisconsin,  from  the  second  week  of 
August  to  October  1. 

A  SELECT  LIST. — From  about  100  varie¬ 
ties  that  have  been  tested  here,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  selected  as  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion:  Aitkin,  the  earliest  of  native  plums  to 
date,  and  of  fair  quality,  but  not  very  pro¬ 
ductive;  skin  remarkably  thin  for  an  Ameri¬ 
cana.  From  northern  Minnesota;  ripened 
first  at  Madison,  the  past  season  August  12. 
Specimens  of  the  fruit,  natural  size,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  297,  page  798.  This  cut,  as 
well  as  the  following,  are  taken  from  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  63,  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Station, 
entitled  The  Culture  of  Native  Plums  in  the 
Northwest,  by  Prof.  Goff.  American  Eagle, 
a  large,  showy  plum,  that  will  probably  sell 
well,  but  not  as  high  in  quality  as  many 
others.  Cheney,  advertised  by  many  as  the 
earliest,  but  nearly  a  week  later  than  Aitkin 
here.  Resembles  the  Aitkin  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  but  not  as  meaty.  City,  medium  to 
small  'in  size  and  of  average  quality,  but  an 
almost  perfect  freestone,  a  redeeming  fea¬ 
ture.  De  Soto,  large,  late,  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Forest  Garden,  one  of  the  very  best. 
Large,  juicy,  and  exceedingly  rich.  Hammer, 
a  variety  said  to  have  originated  in  Iowa  un¬ 
der  cultivation.  Its  main  points  of  excel¬ 
lence  are  its  thin  skin  and  large  size.  Har¬ 
rison’s  Peach,  medium  to  large,  and  of  good 
quality.  Hawkeye,  very  large,  but  not  high 
in  quality.  It  is  sour  and  astringent.  Le 
Due,  small,  light-colored,  nearly  yellow,  with 
a  very  little  crimson  on  sun  side,  making  it  a 
handsome  plum;  quality  fair  to  good,  early. 
Ripened  August  14,  1899.  Mankato,  an  early 
plum  of  good  size  and  quality.  Skin  medium 
and  tender.  Ripened  August  14,  1899.  Ochee- 
da,  a  very  good  plum;  medium  to  large  in 
size;  skin  tender,  flesh  juicy  and  sweet. 
Quaker,  large;  skin  very  thick  and  tough; 
flesh  very  juicy,  rich  and  sweet.  An  excel¬ 
lent  plum.  Rockford,  small  to  medium,  with 
a  rich  flavor.  Rollingstone,  very  productive; 
medium  size;  quality  only  fair.  Springer,  a 
large  oblong,  somewhat  flattened  fruit  with 
tender  skin;  flesh  firm  and  sweet;  a  good 
plum.  Wolf,  a  very  dark  purplish-red  plum, 
with  somewhat  thinner  skin  than  the  aver¬ 
age  Americana.  Quality  fair. 

Wyant,  a  most  excellent  plum;  large, 
meaty,  rich  and  melting.  The  skin  is  thick, 
but  extremely  tender.  This  is  probably  the 
best  Americana  plum  to  date  for  market,  as 
it  is  showy,  of  good  quality,  and  productive. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  295.  Surprise  is  the  very 
best  plum  so  far  tested  in  our  orchard..  It 
has  been  classified  both  as  P.  hortulana  and 
as  P.  Americana.  Fruit  very  large,  nearly 
round;  skin  thin;  flesh  thick,  firm,  rich  and 
sugary.  Flavor  resembling  that  of  European 
plums.  Mid-season.  The  specimens  shown 
in  Fig.  294  were  from  the  first  crop  borne  by 
the  tree,  and  fail  to  do  justice  by  the  va¬ 
riety.  These  are  a  few  of  the  best  of  the 
Americanas.  If  I  were  to  cut  the  list  to  the 
best  three  market  sorts,  I  would  name  Sur¬ 
prise,  Wyant  and  Aitkin.  If  I  could  plant 
but  one  sort,  it  would  be  Surprise. 

CULTURE  AND  GRAFTING.— The  culture 
of  native  plums  is  comparatively  simple.  The 
varieties  may  be  grafted  on  seedlings.  These 
may  be  found  in  abundance  in  almost  any 
fence  corner  in  Wisconsin.  In  case  It  should 
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be  necessary  to  grow  Stocks,  pits  should  be  saved 
from  ripe  fruits  and  mixed  with  moist  sand  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  drying.  Late  in  the  Fall  these  should 
be  planted  in  shallow  drills,  and  the  rows  covered 
with  boards  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  compacted 
by  rains,  also  tin  order  to  head  off  vermin.  The  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  worked  one  year  from  the  following 
Spring.  Top-working  wild  stock  or  worthless  varie¬ 
ties,  with  the  (improved  varieties,  may  also  be  prac¬ 
ticed. 

INSECT  ENEMIES. — Native  plums  have  many  ene 
mies,  the  most  destructive  of  which  is  the  curculio. 
Jarring  seems  to  be  about  the  only  effective  method 
of  keepling  this  pest  in  check.  In  jarring,  we  also 
catch  another  and  a  closely  related  pest,  that  is  al¬ 
most  as  destructive  as  the  curculio,  viz.,  the  Plum 
gouger.  In  the  Station  orchard  the  gouger  has  been 
found  in  nearly  as  great  numbers  as  the  curculio,  and 
is  quite  as  destructive.  The  Plum  aphis  and  Pear 
slug  occasionally  call  for  a  meal,  but  are  more  easily 
kept  in  check.  Among  fungous  diseases  that  affect 
the  native  plum,  the  most  common  are  premature  rot¬ 
ting  of  the  frulit,  Plum  scab  and  black  knot. 

All  of  the  species  of  native  plums,  and  especially  the 
Americanas,  tend  to  overbearing.  This  is  a  serious 
fault,  and  requires  courageous  and  thorough  work  in 
thinning  of  the  fruit  if  the  vigor  of  the  trees  is  to  be 
maintained. 


DISTILLED  VS.  SPRING  WATER. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  little  Idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  water-selling  business  in  the  eastern  States.  Im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  water  from  New  England  springs 
are  sold  in  casks  and  bottles — often  at  higher  prices  than 
dairymen  obtain  for  their  milk.  In  some  of  the  large 
cities  “Pure  spring  water”  is  sold  on  the  street  corners 
at  two  cents  a  glass.  There  is  a  growing  demand  in 
some  large  towns  and  cities  for  a  pure  table  water,  and 
a  controversy  between  those  who  sell  spring  water  and 
distilled  water.  In  parts  of  the  West  the  natural  waters 
are  bad,  and  distilled  water  is  quite  popular.  In  the 
German  navy  small  quantities  of  salts  are  added  to  the 
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a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  work,  and  injury  may 
result  therefrom. 

Waters  that  contain  more  than  200  parts  of  solids 
per  1,000,000  are  not  of  the  best.  Waters  that  con- 
taJin  more  than  600  parts  of  solids  per  1,000,000  are 
not  to  be  recommended.  Again,  waters,  the  mineral 
matters  of  which  are  largely  Epsom  salts,  or  Glauber 
salts,  and  sodium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  are  not 
desirable.  Many  spring  waters  on  the  markets  are 
of  this  class — they  are  medicines  to  be  used  by  those 
needing  such  remedies,  but  not  to  be  recommended 
to  those  not  in  need  of  such  medicine.  There  are 
many  spring  waters  that  contain  not  to  exceed  50 
parts  of  solids  per  1,000,000,  and  generally  such  are 
among  our  best  drinking  waters. 

The  objection  has  been  offered  to  distilled  waters 
that  they  are  poisonous,  that  they  destroy  the  proto¬ 
plasm  of  the  living  cell.  Granted  that  this  may  be 
true,  providing  they  come  directly  in  contact  with 
this  living  protoplasm.  But  do  they  do  this  in  the 
system?  The  stomach  always  contains  food-material 
salts,  hydrochloric  acid,  etc.,  and  before  the  water  has 
been  taken  into  the  circulation,  or  even  come  in 
contact  with  the  tissues,  it  is  no  longer  chemically 
pure  water.  In  my  opinion  distilled  and  aerated 
water  is  highly  to  be  recommended  in  place  of  much 
of  the  drinking  water  containing  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  solids,  and  particularly  for  the  great  west¬ 
ern  plains  and  plateau  region,  where  the  waters  con¬ 
tain  notable  quantities  of  alkalies.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  waters  contaminated  with  organic  matters, 
or  with  sewage.  Distilled  water  is  used  exclusively  in 
the  navies,  and  we  hear  no  complaints  of  its  being 
poisonous.  On  the  contrary,  many  physicians  highly 
commend  lits  use.  Distilled  water  is  particularly  to 
be  recommended,  in  my  judgment,  for  infants,  in¬ 
valids  and  those  suffering  from  kidney  trouble  and  for 
dyspeptics,  and  some  have  claimed  its  use  in  middle 
life  will  be  a  means  of  retarding  old  age. 

North  Dakota  Exp.  Station.  e.  f.  ladd. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED.— The  questions 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  asked  are:  How  can  the 
fruit  be  used?  Is  there  any  market  for  it?  Will  it 
pay  to  grow  them?  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I 
will  certify  from  several  years’  experience  that  most 
excellent  jam  and  jelly  may  be  made  from  native 
plums,  and  the  fruit  of  many  varieties  is  not  to  be 
despised  as  dessert  fruits.  Native  plums  sell  readily 
in  western  markets  at  good  prices  in  competition 
with  imported  fruit,  when  properly  handled  and  of¬ 
fered  in  attractive  shape.  As  to  prices,  the  plums 
from  the  Station  orchard  have  brought  from  $1  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  on  the  local  market.  Many  growers 
will  say  that  we  sold  too  cheap,  and  that  much  higher 
prices  are  obtained,  which  is  true.  But  commercial 
orcharding  has  many  advantages  over  experimental 
orchard  work  in  the  matter  of  marketing  products. 
When  but  one  tree  of  a  sort,  or  at  most  two  are 
grown,  there  is  seldom  enough  fruit  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  any  particular  kind.  Some  western 
growers  reported  as  high  as  $2  per  bushel  at  whole¬ 
sale  in  1898. 

The  greatest  drawback  at  present  in  marketing  is 
the  “wtild  plum.”  These  are  invariably  small,  poor  in 
quality,  overripe,  and  brought  to  market  in  a  potato 
basket,  and  always  wet  and  sticky  from  exuding 
juice.  These  are  sold  at  prices  that  de¬ 
moralize  the  market,  for  unfortunately,  the 
buying  public  has  not  been  educated  to 
seek  the  choicer  varieties  of  the  natives  'in 
preference  to  “wild  plums.”  The  remedy' 
lies  entirely  with  the  grower.  Grow  but  a 
few  of  the  best  varieties,  and  establish  a 
reputation  for  these  by  offering  them  only 
under  the  varietal  name,  as:  Wyant, 

Quaker,  etc.,  as  is  done  with  other  fruits. 

It  (is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  that 
only  sound  fruit  should  be  offered  for  sale. 

Ten-pound  grape  baskets  are  probably  the 
neatest  and  most  economical  package  to 
use.  The  plums  should  be  picked  as  soon 
as  well  colored,  and  not  allowed  to  ripen 
fully  on  the  tree.  They  will  ripen  quite 
as  well,  and  keep  much  longer  in  this  way 
if  kept  in  a  dark  place. 

NO  SELF-FERTILIZATION.  —  Progres¬ 
sive  orchardists  in  the  West  are  giving 
close  attention  to  the  natiive  plums,  and  the 
best  informed  are  giving  them  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Investigations  made  by  Prof.  Waugh, 
of  Vermont,  and  Prof.  Goff,  of  this  Station, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority, 
if  not  all  of  the  native  plums,  are  incapable 
of  self-fertilization.  In  this  fact  lies  great 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  Americana  sec¬ 
tion.  By  persistent  planting  of  pits  from 
the  best  varieties,  from  a  mixed  plantation, 
may  we  not  hope  for  a  freestone  plum  as 
large  as  Surprise  or  Hawkeye,  with  the 
high  quality  of  the  former  and  with  the 
thlin  skin  of  Wild  Goose  or  Robinson?  If 
this  should  be  accomplished,  we  will  have 
a  fruit  that  will  far  outrank  any  European 
or  Japan  plum.  Thoughtful  fruit  growers 
realize  the  value  of  ironclad  fruit  for  the  fertile 
Northwest,  and  the  native  plums  present  great  possi¬ 
bilities.  FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station. 

The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  says  that  a  fruit  dealer  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  recently  bought  a  lot  of  bananas, 
found  a  nest  with  two  Mexican  squirrels  in  one  of  the 
bunches.  He  now  has  them  in  a  cage,  and  is  pleased 
with  his  “premium.” 


distilled  water  before  it  is  used  by  the  sailors.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  article  by  Prof.  Ladd  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
matter: 

I  do  not  think  any  person,  who  has  given  careful 
study  to  this  question,  will  for  one  moment  question 
the  superiority  of  good  pure  spring  water  as  a  bever¬ 
age.  What  constitutes  purity?  The  presence  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  objectionable,  often  dangerous  to 
health,  therefore  organic  matter  should  be  absent, 
or  nearly  so,  from  drinking  waters.  Two  spring 
waters,  free  from  organic  matter,  may  differ  markedly 
in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  mineral  matter 
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(salts)  which  they  contain.  Both  waters  may  be 
clear  and  sparkling,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but 
one  of  them  may  have  so  much  mineral  matter,  and 
of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  positively  injurious.  All 
of  the  mineral  matters,  not  required  by  the  body,  that 
are  in  solution  must  be  again  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  and  there  is  thus  thrown  upon  those  organs 


PREPARING  BEES  FOR  WINTER. 

Bees  ought  to  be  prepared  for  Winter  before  very 
cold  weather  sets  in.  In  the  Middle  States  the  be¬ 
ginner  will  have  better  results  by  wintering  on  the 
Summer  stands;  cellar  wintering  requires  more  ex¬ 
perience  and  watchfulness.  The  first  requisite  neces¬ 
sary  for  successful  wintering  is  to  have  bees  enougn 
to  cover  at  least  four  Langstroth  frames.  They 
should  have  from  20  to  30  pounds  of  good  ripe  honey. 
If  lacking  in  stores  they  should  be  fed  good  granu¬ 
lated  sugar;  iy2  cupful  of  sugar  to  one  cupful  of  hot 
water  makes  a  syrup  of  the  right  consistency.  If  you 
have  on  hand  some  extracted  honey  add  a  few  table¬ 
spoonfuls,  which  will  prevent  its  granulat¬ 
ing.  Bees  wlill  winter  well  on  good  sugar, 
which  is  about  the  only  substitute  that  can 
be  used.  Unripe  honey  or  honeydew  often 
kills  the  bees  in  Winter,  as  they  cannot 
stand  a  long  confinement  on  such  food.  If 
the  bees  are  in  a  double-walled  chaff  hive 
nothing  more  is  necessary;  if  in  a  hive  of 
single  thickness  an  outer  case  of  some  sort 
should  be  put  over  the  hive,  but  lin  no  wise 
close  up  the  entrance.  Bees  need  plenty  of 
fresh  air;  the  entrance  should  be  left  open 
full  width,  which  will  also  prevent  the' 
combs  from  becoming  moldy.  On  warm 
days  during  Winter,  when  the  thermome¬ 
ter  registers  50  degrees  or  more  the  bees 
will  fly  out  for  a  cleansing  flight,  after 
which  they  will  be  able  to  stand  another 
month  of  rigorous  weather.  With  cellar 
wintering  I  have  had  no  experience,  but 
the  conditions  necessary  thereto  are  to  have 
a  good  ventilated  cellar  kept  dark,  with  an 
even  temperature  of  about  45  degrees.  Some 
time  in  November,  right  after  the  bees  have 
had  a  good  flight,  remove  them  to  the  cel¬ 
lar,  selecting  the  time  towards  evening;  the 
bees  should  be  handled  as  gently  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  keep  them  from  filling  themselves 
with  honey,  for  It  will  be  from  four  to  five 
months  before  they  will  have  a  cleansing 
flight.  The  essentials  for  successful  cellar 
wintering  are  an  even  temperature,  quiet¬ 
ness,  darkness  and  ventilation. 

_ V.  a.  HERMAN. 

“A  Water  Witch.”— The  “water  witch” 
article,  page  734,  recalls  riding  with  a  young 
woman  who  professed  to  be  a  Witch-hazel 
wand  operator.  To  test  it,  I  cut  a  Witch- 
hazel  fork  beside  the  road.  She  held  the  wand,  a  limb 
in  each  hand.  I  held  her  wrists  to  detect  involuntary 
muscle  contraction.  There  was  none.  She  was  passive. 
The  wand  turned  downward  powerfully  at  various  points 
along  the  road.  It  wouldn’t  budge  for  me  at  any  point. 
Her  method  of  holding  it  was  with  elbows  at  sides,  fore¬ 
arms  and  hands  straight  out  in  front;  wand  held  upright 
with  top  slightly  from  her.  It  would  make  a  distinct 
bend  over  her  fingers.  There  may  have  been  water  in  the 
earth  at  those  points— probably  was,  oceans  of  it  on  the 
other  side!  reader. 
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ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

How  Rock  Becomes  Soil. 

The  "hardheads”  at  Hope  Farm,  page  753,  presuma¬ 
bly  break  down  eventually  to  supply  potash  and  other 
elements  to  the  plants  living  near  the  dying  rocks. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  reared  on  the  glacial 
drift  know  that  stony  farms  are  fertile,  though  not 
always  popular.  Where  one  can  observe  plants  grow¬ 
ing  on  rock-bottom  it  is  learned  that  soil  is  being 
formed — trees  are  the  vigorous  sappers  and  miners  of 
the  plant  kingdom.  Their  roots  push  along  rock  fis¬ 
sures,  and  by  their  insistent  growing,  make  the  open¬ 
ing  yet  wider.  The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig. 
298,  shows  where  trees  are  growing  close  to  the  edge 
of  a  little  precipice  made  by  a  joint  plane  in  the  shale 
rock  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Roots  were  observed  along  the 
seams,  having  apparently  come  through  s'ix  feet  of 
solid  rock  from  the  trees  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

It  is  plain  that  these  trees  get  roothold  below  the 
surface  soil,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  draw  food  and 
moisture  from  the  rock,  which  is  for  them  a  sub¬ 
stantial  hardpan  subsoil.  In  moist  climates  a  very 
thin  layer  of  detritus  'Is  sufficient  to  serve  as  soil.  I 
have  noticed  a  little  patch  of  moss  and  grasses  grow¬ 
ing  upon  the  flat  outcropping  of  the  shale.  Upon 
stripping  it  up — it  made  resistance — it  was  seen  to 
be  a  felted  turf  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  under  sur¬ 
face  was  white  with  fine  roots,  blind  fingers  groping 
for  crannies  in  the  rock  and  finding  every  one.  The 
place  on  the  rock  was  seen  to  be  a  little  depressed  and 
quite  damp.  Perhaps  the  depression  gave  the  first- 
comers  their  chance,  but  the  colony  in  possession 
had  widened  and  deepened  the  place,  for  several  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  shale  were  found  to  have  been  fetched 
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away,  when  the  turf  was  lifted.  The  roots  had  pried 
these  off  with  the  help  of  frost,  heat  and  moisture, 
then  grown  around  them.  Even  this  thlin  soil  is 
growing;  the  old  adage  is  reversed.  The  moss  gath¬ 
ers  the  rock.  iiowabd  b.  cannon. 

Drained  Swamp;  Blackberry  Culture. 

There  is  about  an  acre  in  the  whole  piece.  Last 

Spring,  we  were  able  to  plow  and  plant  the  lower 

part  (one-quarter  of  an  acre)  without  draining.  This 

yielded  20  bushels  of  the  finest  seed  corn  I  have  seen, 

thus  far,  this  year.  As  I  am  obliged  to  hire  all  the 

work  done,  I  can  give  you  the  exact  items.  There  was 

a  large  oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp. 

Mowing  of  swamp  grass .  $1.25 

Cutting  11  rods  of  ditch  at  40c .  4.40 

Cutting  down  tree  and  splitting  wood,  at  50c.  a  cord..  3.00 

Filling  ditch  with  stones .  2.00 

Plowing  swamp  .  1.50 

Total  . $12.15 

Credit  Side.  .  * 

Swamp  hay  for  mulching  strawberries .  $2.00 

Six  cords  of  wood  at  $1.00 .  6.00 

Total  . $8.00 

This  makes  cost  but  $4.15.  Seems  to  me  that  is 
cheap  for  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  black  muck 
land.  About  iy2  foot  below  the  surface  one  strikes 
gravelly  ground.  I  sowed  Canada  peas  among  black¬ 
berries.  This  was  in  the  old  patch,  about  half  an 
acre,  the  first  patch  of  Snyders  we  evir  set.  Well, 
this  Fall  I  have  been  trying  another  experiment  with 
them.  We  mowed  the  whole  patch  with  a  scythe, 
raked  up  brush  with  a  horse  rake,  burned  brush, 
plowed  between  rows,  plowing  under  pea  vines,  drag¬ 
ged  crossways  of  the  field  and  sowed  with  rye;  will 
plow  between  the  rows  in  time  to  plow  under  rye  and 
seed  with  Crimson  clover.  By  this  means  we  have 
cleaned  out  all  the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  rows.  We 
shall  give  them  a  year’s  rest,  and  hope  to  get  a  new 
vigorous  growth-renewed  fertility  at  less  expense 
than  setting  a  new  bed.  We  have  a  fine  new  patch  of 
Snyders  that  bore  for  the  first  time  last  year.  In 
spite  of  heat  and  drought,  they  brought  me  about  $90 
— clear  of  all  expenses — a  little  over  half  an  acre. 

Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Secret  of  the  “  Water  Witch.” 

The  article,  Work  of  the  Water  Witch,  on  page  734, 
recalled  an  experience  with  on  of  these  "diviners” 
while  I  was  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
had  sunk  a  number  of  “dry”  wells,  and  one  day  an  old 
man  came  to  me  with  an  order  from  our  secretary 
to  allow  him  to  “locate”  one  or  more  wells  for  us, 
and  to  pay  him  $10  each  for  the  service.  I  had  no 
faith  in  the  twig,  but  the  order  left  me  no  recourse, 
so  he  went  to  work;  walking  backward  and  forward, 
each  time  the  twig  would  turn  he  would  say  “Drive 
a  stake  thar.”  I  paid  him  $30. 

After  he  left  I  tried  the  thick,  holding  the  twig  as 
he  had  done,  and  with  the  same  manipulation  had  the 
same  results,  finding  it  difficult  to  hold  the  point  per¬ 
pendicular  until  I  wished  it  to  turn.  Any  one  can 
do  it.  Select  a  forked  twig  of  Witch  hazel  or  peach; 
the  branches  the  size  of  pipestems;  grasp  each  branch 
with  the  hands,  palm  upwards,  the  fingers  encircling 
the  twigs,  thumbs  extended  under  the  projecting 
ends;  the  hands  will  naturally  seek  a  comfortable 


position,  the  thumb  side  rising;  if  the  operator  can 
keep  the  top  from  going  down  it  will  twist  off  or 
break  at  the  little  fingers.  I  noticed  that  the  “di¬ 
viner,”  in  walking  to  and  fro,  always  found  the  true 
location  in  little  depressions,  or  gulleys,  that  could 
be  traced  from  the  top  of  the  hill  with  smaller 
branches,  like  natural  streams;  this  led  me  to  think 
that  Nature  had  marked  on  her  bosom  the  place  to 
look  for  the  source  of  her  greatest  boon.  In  valleys 
water  may  be  found  anywhere.  The  “diviner”  had, 
doubtless,  found  this  out,  and  located  accordingly. 

About  nine  years  ago  I  built  a  house  on  the  moun¬ 
tain-top,  and  “located”  a  well  on  this  principle;  after 
the  diggers  had  gone  down  3514  feet,  30  through  blue 
trap,  I  discharged  the  men.  No  water  in  sight,  but  I 
had  faith,  for  I  had  seen  the  water  veins  in  the  rock. 
Two  months  later  two  feet  11  inches  of  crystal  water 
was  there.  It  has  constantly  increased,  and  to-day, 
after  our  unprecedented  drought,  it  contains  10  feet 
of  water,  and  blesses  five  families  whose  wells  are 
dry.  b.  f.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

End  Posts  in  Wire  Fence. 

In  driving  through  the  country  one  can  but  notice 
the  little  interest  farmers  take  in  having  the  end 
posts  in  their  wire  fences  well  set.  Where  you  will 
see  one  set  properly  you  will  see  several  that  have 
been  poorly  set,  and  the  fence  all  out  of  shape.  The 
beauty,  if  not  the  actual  service  of  a  wire  fence  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  on  the  end  posts;  a  few  inches 
give  at  these  points  will  make  many  rods  of  fence 
look  tired.  The  end  posts  should  be  set  at  least  3% 
feet  in  the  ground,  and  have  three-inch  planlc,  eight 
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or  10  inches  wide  by  two  or  three  feet  long,  spiked 
firmly  across  near  the  bottom  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  fence,  another  of  the  same  near  the  surface 
across  under  the  fence.  This  effectually  prevents  the 
post  turning  around,  or  lifting  from  the  strain  of  the 
fence.  Be  sure  to  stamp  the  earth  well  when  filling 
around  the  posts;  when  you  think  it  has  been  tamped 
enough,  glive  it  as  much  more,  as  there  is  no  danger 
in  getting  the  earth  packed  too  solid. 

Now  set  another  post  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
end  post,  and  if  this  is  set  the  same  way,  so  much 
the  better.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  of  good  size,  set 
at  least  three  feet  in  the  ground,  and  well  tamped. 
Cut  a  good  stout  brace,  so  that  it  will  fit  in  between 
the  two  posts,  from  a  point  near  the  ground  at  the 
brace  post,  and  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the 
ground  to  the  'top  of  the  fence,  on  the  end  post.  When 
this  is  fastened  in  place,  draw  a  good  large  wire,  No. 
7  is  none  too  large,  around  them  from  near  the 
ground  on  the  end  post,  to  near  the  top  of  the  fence 
on  the  brace  post.  Fasten  both  ends  securely  to¬ 
gether,  and  staple  so  as  to  prevent  the  wire  from 
slipping  up  or  down  on  the  posts,  then  place  the  ham¬ 
mer  or  a  stout  stick  between  the  wires  and  twist  them 
into  a  cable  until  very  tight.  If  no  large  wire  is  at 
hand,  several  strands  of  smaller  wire  will  answer, 
providing  the  operator  is  very  careful  to  get  them  all 
the  same  length  before  twisting,  so  that  the  strain 
will  be  equally  divided.  If  the  work  be  well  done,  the 
result  will  be  an  end  that  will  hold  any  wire  fence, 
and  cannot  possibly  give  so  long  as  the  cable  does  not 
break  or  stretch.  Do  not  make  a  very  common  mis¬ 
take  in  placing  the  brace  too  high  on  the  end  post,  as 
the  high  bracing  many  farmers  use  will  not  hold  as 
well  as  When  set  low.  Never  set  higher  than  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  fence;  if  any  change  is  made,  it 
should  be  lower.  The  higher  the  brace  is  set  against 
the  end  post,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  lift  when 
the  heavy  strain  comes  from  drawing  the  wire. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 
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COLORED  MEN  AS  EDUCATED  FARMERS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  referred  to  the  work  done  at 
the  Tuskegee  school  for  colored  people.  What  becomes 
of  the  farm  graduates?  Is  there  any  chance  In  the 
South  for  educated  farm  labor?  Will  the  creameries 
employ  colored  buttermakers?  These  questions  have 
often  puzzled  people  who  do  not  fully  understand  the 
Industrial  situation  at  the  South.  Prof.  G.  W.  Carver, 
of  Tuskegee,  sends  this  note,  which  indicates  the  way 
matters  are  turning: 

The  demand  for  our  students  along  agricultural  and 
dairy  lines  is  so  great,  that  as  yet  I  have  been  unable 
to  keep  any  ol  my  students  as  long  as  I  desired.  Four 
have  received  certificates  from  the  two  years’  course 
in  agriculture.  One  of  these  is  in  Indian  Territory, 
managing  a  large  farm  of  his  own,  and  doing  well, 
so  much  so  that  he  sends  his  brother  here  to  take  the ' 
same  course  of  study,  in  order  that  he  may  assist  him. 
Another  is  in  Aikin,  S.  C.,  teaching  agriculture  and 
organizing  farmers’  conferences,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  the  Schofield  Negro  and  Indian  School.  His 
conference  work  is  conducted  much  after  the  Tuske¬ 
gee  plan.  The  president  of  the  institution  says  that 
“he  more  than  fills  the  bill,”  and  his  salary  is  good. 
Another  is  holding  a  similar  position  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school  at  Christianburg,  Va.  He  began  his  work 
with  $35  a  month  and  expenses,  with  a  promised  rise 
as  soon  as  warranted;  he  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

One  of  my  undergraduates  has  complete  charge  of 
one  of  the  largest  dairies  in  Florida.  His  employer 
says  that  he  turns  out  the  best  dairy  products  in  all 
Florida,  and  likes  him  so  well  that  he  has  raised  his 
wages  and  does  not  wish  him  to  return  to  school. 
For  two  years  another  of  my  graduates  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Elgin  butter  works  at  Rockford,  Ill., 
holding  a  trustworthy  and  paying  position.  One 
young  man  was  with  me  last  year  for  six  months 
only,  and  is  now  receiving  $35  a  month  in  this  same 
dairy. 

Mr.  Isaac  Ross,  president  of  the  Alabama  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  writes  in  the  Southern  Dairyman 
thus:  “Mark  my  prediction,  that  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  negro  school  at  Tuskegee  will  furnish  more 
competent  men  in  a  very  few  years  from  now  than 
any  school  in  the  South,  white  or  colored.  I  would 
have  no  trouble  in  placing  20  men  at  good  salaries  at 
once,  if  I  had  them,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.” 

FARMING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

On  page  622  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  September  2  we  gave 
a  picture  of  a  weeder  outfit  on  a  British  Columbia  farm. 
Several  of  the  tools  were  fastened  together,  so  as  to 
cover  a  wide  section  of  the  field.  Farming  In  that  coun¬ 
try  is  a  wholesale  business.  To  show  how  different  it  la 
from  the  operations  in  older  sections,  we  give  this  letter 
from  a  subscriber: 

We  work  about  500  acres  of  land  that  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  fertility,  pleasure  of  working  and  conveni¬ 
ent  situation,  by  any  land  I  have  seen.  To  enable  us 
to  have  work  during  the  whole  season,  we  keep  about 
30  cows,  and  sell  the  milk  in  the  town.  This,  as  most 
people  well  know,  gives  plenty  of  work  the  year 
around.  We  Summer-fallow  about  100  acres  each 
year,  on  which  we  put  our  manure  direct  from  the 
stables  every  day  but  Sunday.  This  Summer-fallow 
furnishes  the  pasture  for  our  cows,  as  all  our  land  is 
cultivated.  We  plow.  Summer-fallow  early  and  turn, 
after  which  we  sow  to  wheat  for  pasture.  This  sup¬ 
plies  the  cows  until  the  corn  is  ready,  or  the  frost 
kills  the  young  plants.  We  enclose  the  fallow  with  a 
wire  fence,  which  is  removed  to  another  portion  the 
following  year.  Our  last  year’s  Summer-fallow  gave 
us  25  bushels  per  acre  of  No.  1  hard  wheat,  and  18 
acres  on  which  we  grew  corn  last  year  gave  us  30 
bushels  per  acre  this  season.  The  remainder  of  the 
wheat  crop  only  averaged  17  bushels,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  use  more  corn. 

The  ordinary  farming  is  by  plowing  in  Fall;  we 
have  six  teams  at  work  to-day  turning  the  stubble 
under.  In  early  Spring  we  harrow,  and  sow  1% 
bushel  wheat  with  press  drill,  after  which  we  cross¬ 
harrow  and  go  over  twice  with  weeders.  We  cut  with 
Deering  binders,  using  three;  thrash  from  the  stook 
as  soon  as  dry  enough.  Wheat  goes  direct  to  ele¬ 
vator  (half  mile  distant)  from  thrashing  machine. 
The  straw  is  piled  up  with  a  cyclone  stacker  on  the 
thrasher,  and  the  portion  not  required  for  stock  is 
burnt  as  soon  as  the  machine  pulls  away  from  the 
stack.  The  thrasher  furnishes  all  help,  boards  men, 
and  gives  us  the  grain  in  bags,  charging  6%  cents 
per  bushel. 

This  finishes  the  season,  and  we  begin  to  plow  again 
for  another  year.  We  mostly  work  four-horse  teams, 
but  find  three  a  convenient  team.  We  use  Farmer’s 
handy  wagons.  Success  potato  diggers,  and  Planet  Jr. 
scuffiers,  in  fact,  a  R.  N.-Y.  outfit,  and  work  our  teams 
from  seven  until  six,  with  one  hour  noon,  when  we 
are  busy  seeding  or  harvesting,  but  from  eight  until 
five  at  jobs  like  Summer-fallowing,  and  the  men  who 
milk  quit  at  five  always,  put  their  teams  away,  and 
milk  until  six,  or  until  finished. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


The  Stayman  Apple. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  Stayman  apple, 
commercially?  j.  s.  mcc. 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Stayman  is  a  seedling  of  Winesap,  and 
is  so  nearly  like  it  in  fruit  that  very  few 
persons,  if  any,  can  tell  them  apart. 

.  Those  who  have  grown  the  Stayman 
most  think  it  a  little  the  larger.  The 
quality  is  fully  up  to  the  best  Winesap 
Standard.  In  bearing  lit  is  fully  the 
equal  of  that  old  favorite,  and  is  as  late 
a  keeper.  In  color  of  fruit  and  bark  the 
two  varieties  are  almost  identical,  but 
in  tree  the  Stayman  is  decidedly  ahead; 
its  style  is  more  upright  and  symmet¬ 
rical.  The  root  system  is  better  than 
Winesap,  which  all  fruit  growers  will 
hail  with  delight.  As  a  commercial  ap¬ 
ple  I  would  surely  recommend  it  as  a 
substitute  for  Winesap,  wherever  that 
variety  is  prized. 

Advantages  of  Cleft  Grafting. 

For  general  orchard  grafting,  which  is 
preferable,  the  ordinary  cleft  grafting,  or 
the  method  where  the  scions  are  simply  in¬ 
serted  under  the  bark?  j.  p.  s. 

Antrim,  N.  H. 

Cleft  or  split  grafting  is  the  better 
method  for  general  use,  according  to  the 
finding  of  my  own  experience.  It  holds 
the  scion  in  place  more  firmly  than  the 
bark  methods,  and  can  be  done  long  be¬ 
fore  the  bark  will  peel  readily  enough  to 
insert  the  scions  by  the  latter.  When 
the  time  comes  for  the  bark  to  peel  the 
average  farmer  and  fruit  grower  is  usual¬ 
ly  very  busy  with  other  pressing  work, 
and  grafting  is  not  so  likely  to  be  done. 
For  late  grafting,  as  in  case  of  the  job 
having  been  deferred  for  any  reason, 
the  bark  methods  are  preferable.  When 
nut  trees  are  to  be  grafted,  or  others 
that  are  very  difficult  to  graft,  the  bark 
methods  are  very  much  the  better.  In 
fact,  I  have  found  them  to  be  so  much 
better  that  I  graft  all  of  such  in  the 
latter  way. 

Apples  and  Pears  for  Kentucky. 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  apples  for 
family  use  and  for  market,  suitable  for 
western  Kentucky?  Would  the  new  Ozark 
varieties,  Commerce,  Black  Ben  Davis, 
Champion,  etc.,  do  well  here?  2.  What 
varieties  of  pears  would  do  well  here? 

Richland,  Ky.  l.  f.  f. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  the  new  seedling 
apples,  about  which  so  much  is  being 
said,  that  originated  in  Arkansas,  may 
prove  valuable  in  Kentucky.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  yet  to  be  proved  by  experience. 
I  would  not  suggest  that  more  than  a 
few  trees  of  each  be  set  for  trial.  The 
accepted  names  of  the  varieties  men¬ 
tioned  are  different  from  those  used  in 
the  inquiry,  as  may  be  learned  from  a 
special  report  on  the  new  apples  of 
Arkansas  prepared  and  published  by  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Fayetteville.  The 
varieties  that  I  would  plant  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  if  I  were  going  to  set  an  apple 
orchard  there,  are  as  follows: — Ben 
Davis,  York  Imperial,  Ingram,  Rome 
Beauty,  Jonathan  and  Grimes.  The  two 
latter  will  not  keep  later  than  about 
December  in  that  region,  but  they  are 
of  the  highest  quality.  The  others  are 
good  commercial  apples,  and  may  be  .de¬ 
pended  upon  for  the  main  crop. 

2.  Almost  any  of  the  popular  pears 

wlill  do  quite  well  in  Kentucky.  It 
would  depend  largely  upon  whether  they 
are  wanted  for  family  use  or  market  as 
to  what  kinds  should  be  planted.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  Bartlett,  Secke), 
Anjou,  Kieffer  and  Lawrence  are  very 
good.  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adm. 


Apples  for  Maryland. 

I  wish  to  set  out  about  two  acres  of  Fall 
and  Winter  apples  in  light  soil  on  the  east¬ 
ern  shore  of  Maryland.  Advise  me  what 
you  think  of  the  following  varieties,  or  can 
you  name  something  better  as  keepers  for 
this  section  and  for  market:  Maryland, 
Fallawater,  Stayman,  Paragon,  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  Reagan  (or  Black  Ben  Davis)? 
Will  they  cross-fertilize  each  other? 

Chestertown,  Md.  a.  a.  h. 

The  varieties  mentioned  are  quite 
good  for  the  section  in  which  it  is  pur¬ 
posed  to  plant  them.  Maryland  is  a  new 
apple  that  is  only  locally  known  in  the 
State  of  that  name,  and  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity;  but  the  color,  being  light  yellow,  is 
not  so  popular  in  the  market  as  one  that 
is  red.  Fallawater  has  the  latter  fault, 
except  that  it  is  more  greenish.  It  has 
the  fault  of  being  so  large  that  the  wind 
shakes  off  the  fruit  quite  badly.  Stay- 
man,  Paragon  and  York  Imperial  are 
three  very  good  Winter  apples  for  Mary¬ 
land.  Reagan  is  little  known  or  tested 
as  yet,  and  should  not  be  planted,  except 
in  a  small  way  for  trial.  The  matter  of 
the  self-fertility  of  the  flowers  of  the 
apples  has  been  but  little  tested  up  to 
this  time,  and  just  how  these  particular 
varieties  may  be  with  relation  to  each 
other  is  not  known. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 

1.  I  have  a  lot  of  raspberry  tips  in  the 
ground,  well  rooted  and  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting.  Which  is  better,  to  let  them  re¬ 
main  where  they  are  in  the  ground  or  to 
take  the  tips  up  and  heel  till  time  for  trans¬ 
planting  comes  in  the  Spring?  2.  What  is 
your  opinion  regarding  the  Early  King 
blackberry  as  to  hardiness?  I  have  a  patch 
of  Early  Harvest.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  replace  or  exchange  these  for  the  Early 
King,  or  to  cultivate  both  varieties?  v.  R. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

1.  If  the  case  were  mine,  I  would  let 
the  young  raspberry  plants  remain 
where  they  are  until  early  next  Spring. 
They  would  be  in  less  danger  of  being 
injured  by  the  coming  Winter,  and  be 
more  easily  taken  up  with  earth  upon 
the  roots.  By  being  careful  to  have 
some  earth  attached  there  need  be  al¬ 
most  no  loss  in  transplanting.  2.  Early 
Harvest  is  a  very  good  blackberry,  and 
so  is  Early  King.  I  would  have  both. 
Neither  of  these  varieties  is  as  hardy  as 
some  that  might  be  mentioned,  but  they 
are  reasonably  so. 

Apples  for  California. 

What  are  best  late  Winter  apples  and 
proportion  of  same  for  a  well-irrigated 
commercial  apple  orchard  of  50  acres  in  the 
mountains  of  southern  California  at  an 
elevation  of  4,500  feet?  Soil  deep  granite 
oak  loam  with  clay  subsoil;  climate,  cool 
and  dry  with  snow  in  Winter;  minimum 
temperature,  12  degrees,  maximum  90  de¬ 
grees.  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Pearmain 
(?)  Arkansas  Black,  Newtown,  Grimes 
Golden,  Ben  Davis  and  Missouri  all  do  well 
here.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant 
largely  of  Newtown?  Is  Stayman  prefer¬ 
able  to  Winesap?  i.  f. 

Redlands,  Cal. 

On  good  soil,  such  as  is  described,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet  in  the 
mountains  of  southern  California,  ought 
to  be  a  very  good  place  to  grow  Winter 
apples.  The  cool  mountain  climate  is 
about  right  for  them,  and  with  the  dry 
air  and  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  the 
trees  they  ought  to  grow  and  bear  finely. 
There  are  some  very  good  apple  or¬ 
chards  in  those  regions  now.  The  va¬ 
rieties  mentioned  are  also  very  good, 
with  rare  exceptions.  What  “Pearmain” 
is  meant  I  do  not  know,  but  suppose  it  is 
White  Pearmain,  which  is  a  variety  I 
have  seen  growing  In  the  higher  alti¬ 
tudes  of  California  very  successfully. 
Arkansas  Black  is  a  newly-introduced 
kind  which  is  not  proving  satisfactory, 
because  of  its  bad  habit  of  failing  to 
bear  and  dropping  before  fully  mature, 
and  I  would  not  plant  it.  Newtown  is  a 
most  fickle  variety.  If  'it  does  well  in 
similar  locations  in  southern  California, 
then  it  may  be  wise  to  plant  it.  I  know 
sections  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  where  it  is  doing  very  well,  and 
am  inclined  to  think  It  would  bear  well 
in  the  southern  part  also;  although  I 
have  no  positive  knowledge  on  this 
point.  I  would  advise  substituting  Stay- 


man  for  its  parent,  the  Winesap,  because 
the  tree  is  better  and  the  fruit  fully  as 
good  in  every  way.  York  Imperial  is 
an  apple  which  is  omitted  entirely,  and 
should  not  be;  for  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  Winter  apples  that  I  have  ever 
known  to  be  grown  in  the  mountains  of 
California.  Jonathan  is  another  that  I 
would  not  omit.  It  is  both  good  and 
beautiful,  and  I  know  it  behaves  all 
right  in  the  orchards  of  California.  In 
planting  50  acres  in  the  region  indicated, 
I  would  proportion  the  list  about  as 
follows,  counting  40  permanent  trees  per 
acre,  at  33  feet  apart,  which  would  be 
2,000:  York  Imperial,  500;  Ben  Davis, 
500;  Stayman,  250;  Jonathan,  250;  New¬ 
town,  200;  Rome  Beauty,  100;  Grimes, 
100;  Ingram,  100.  The  latter  is  a  variety 
of  rather  recent  introduction,  that  has, 
however  been  abundantly  tested  in  Mis¬ 
souri  beside  the  western  standards,  and 
found  worthy.  Between  the  permanent 
trees,  as  just  mentioned,  I  would  advise 
planting  2,000  trees  of  Missouri,  and  in 
the  rows  running  north  and  south.  This 
arrangement  will  put  the  trees  one  rod 
apart  that  way,  and  two  rods  the  other, 
which  gives  ample  room  for  driving 
through  with  wagons  to  gather  the  fruit 
and  for  spraying.  It  also  admits  suffi¬ 
cient  sunlight.  The  Missouri  trees  will 
be  the  first  to  bear,  and  will  pay  for  the 
entire  orchard  within  the  first  10  years 
in  that  climate.  When  about  15  years 
old  they  will  begin  to  show  exhaustion, 
and  the  fruit  will  become  small.  Their 
removal  will  be  a  benefit  all  around,  as 
the  permanent  trees  will  need  their 
room. 

Apples  in  Virginia. 

Would  you  consider  it  safe  and  profitable 
to  set  an  apple  orchard  (50  or  100  acres)  as 
far  south  as  Franklin  County,  Va?  I 
would  wish  to  grow  Winter  varieties  only, 
something  that  would  sell  in  the  East  or 
for  export.  Will  you  name  two  or  three 
varieties  that  would  do  well  in  that  lo¬ 
cality?  Would  that  be  too  far  south  for 
York  Imperial  and  Rome  Beauty? 

Croton,  O.  e.  a.  t. 

Franklin  County,  Virginia,  Is  right  in 
the  true  apple  belt  of  the  Blue  Ridge  re¬ 
gion.  It  is  not  too  far  south  for  any  of 
the  apples,  but  rather,  it  includes  some 
of  as  good  apple  lands  as  can  be  found  in 
America,  except  that  they  may  be  rough 
and  rocky  in  many  places.  Some  of 
these  lands  are  as  nice  as  one  could 
wish,  but  the  mountain  coves,  where  the 
famous  Newtown  (or  Albemarle)  apple 
is  grown  to  such  perfection  as  to  make 
it  command  the  top  price  In  England, 
are  usually  very  steep  and  irregular  in 
shape.  York  Imperial  and  Rome  Beauty 
also  do  very  well  in  southern  Virginia, 
and  on  into  North  Carolina,  provided 
one  does  not  leave  the  mountains  very 
far.  A  few  hundred  feet  of  elevation  is 
equal  to  many  miles  of  latitude.  From 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level  is  the 
best  for  apples  in  the  Blue  Ridge  coun¬ 
try;  peaches,  pears  and  plums  also  do 
well  there.  As  to  the  particular  varie¬ 
ties  that  should  be  planted  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  soil  there,  it  requires  some 
knowledge  to  decide.  Winesap,  Ben 
Davis,  and  that  class  of  apples  suit  the 
red  lands,  while  the  Newtown  and  York 
Imperial  develop  to  their  greatest  per¬ 
fection  on  the  loose  granite  soils  of  the 
coves  or  ravines,  and  mountain  slopes. 


The  Common  Squash-Bug.— Circular  No. 
39,  Division  of  Entomology,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  deals  with  the  Black  squash- 


bug  or  stink-bug.  Hand-picking  and 
clean  culture  are  advised  for  the  control 
of  this  insect. 

The  Peach  Twig-Borer.— Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  80,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  an  interesting  discussion  of 
this  enemy  of  stone  fruits.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  this  insect  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  pests  affecting  peach  trees,  and 
its  depredations  are  extensive  throughout 
the  East.  In  Colorado  it  Is  very  de¬ 
structive  to  peach,  plum,  apricot  and 
almond.  Winter  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  during  December  and  January, 
is  found  to  be  effective  in  controlling  this 
twig-borer.  In  spraying  with  oily  washes, 
it  is  observed  that  the  wash  should  be 
merely  enough  to  wet  the  plant,  without 
the  liquid  running  down  the  stem  to  collect 
about  the  crown,  where  it  will  cause  dam¬ 
age. 


Weak 

Lungs 

When  your  throat  and  lungs 
are  perfectly  healthy  you 
needn’t  worry  about  the 
germs  of  consumption.  They 
don’t  attack  healthy  people. 
It’s  the  weak,  debilitated,  in¬ 
flamed  membranes  that  are 
first  affected.  Hard  coughs 
and  colds  weaken  your  throat 
and  lungs  and  make  con¬ 
sumption  more  easy. 

If  your  lungs  arc  weak 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  best  remedy  you  can  take.  It 
soothes  and  heals  and  gives  tone 
and  strength  to  these  delicate  mem¬ 
branes.  In  this  way  you  can  prevent 
consumption.  And  you  can  cure  it 
also  if  you  haven’t  had  it  too  long. 
Keep  taking  it  until  your  lungs  are 
strong  and  your  weight  restored. 

At  all  druggists:  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  Bend  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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For  Sale— Seed  Potatoes. 

NEW  QUEEN— one  year  from  State  of  Maine— 
tine  stock,  11.50  per  bag  of  two  bushels. 

M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


CDEOI  Al  DDIf*C  ~50  barrels  nice  seed, 
Or  kUIAL  r  illuC  superior  strain,  EARLY 
ROSE  I’OTATOKS. 

W.  S.  TEATOR,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Plants 


CABBAGE 

AND 

LETTUCE. 


Cheap  in  Large  Lots. 

J.  L1NTHICUM,  Woodwardville,  A.  A.  Co.,Md. 


DC  APU  TDCCC~°ne  year  from  bud.  2kfc.  and 

luAun  I  IiLLO  up— all  leading  varieties. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  bad  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

S.  I).  WILLARl),  Geneva,  N.  V. 


acres  in  Strawberry  Plants.  Millions  good 
Roots;  first-class.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athen  a,  N.  J. 


New  Strawberry 

We  are  the  introducers.  Catalogue  free. 


“  ROUGH  RIDER  ’’ 

The  firmest,  latest,  best  keeping  strawberry  ever 
produced.  Extremely  large  and  productive 
Brought  20c.  per  quart,  wholesale,  season  1899. 
Indorsed  by  best  authorities. 

Li.  J.  FARMER,  Box  ‘JO,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FALL  PLANTING. 

Our  CATALOGUE  tells  all  about  the  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  in  the 
Fall,  and  explains  why  you  should  plant  at  this  season.  E2^"  It  will  be  mailed  Free.  Send  your  address 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N  Y. 


pEE$j 


) etc.  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always  cheapest. 
/  Have  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

40  acres  hardy  Roses.  44  greenhouses  of  Palmi, 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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Best  Varieties  of  Cabbage. 

One  of  our  readers  wishes  -to  know  which 
wTe  find  the  best  cabbage,  both  early  and 
late,  for  a  market  gardener’s  use.  For 
late,  he  desires  a  small,  solid  head  to  keep 
over  Winter.  He  says  that  he  has  tried 
different  strains  of  German  and  Holland 
cabbage,  but  they  do  not  stand  the  cli¬ 
mate  or  insects.  He  does  not  wish  to  hear 
from  seedsmen,  but  does  desire  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  farmers.  Which  varieties  have 
you  found  best  for  Winter? 

In  two  years’  experience  with  Danish 
Ballhead,  I  have  come  to  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  keepers.  I  have  also  found 
Maule’s  Surehead  an,  excellent  late  va¬ 
riety.  It  heads  hard  and  sure,  is  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  burst,  and  is  a  good  keeper.  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Surehead  seems  to  be  a  different 
strain,  larger,  but  not  so  hard,  more 
likely  to  burst,  and  somewhat  Inclined 
to  rot.  E.  C.  GILLETT. 

New  York. 

The  correspondent  desiring  the  best 
variety  of  early  cabbage  for  commercial 
purposes,  will  sooner  or  later  fall  back 
on  a  good  strain  of  Jersey  Wakefield.  If 
his  trade  calls  for  a  small  solid  head,  I 
know  of  no  better  variety  than  a  select¬ 
ed  strain  of  American-grown  Winning- 
stadt,  sown  late.  While  no  rule  of  prac¬ 
tice  will  be  applicable,  or  suitable  for 
every  locality,  or  person,  yet  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  plan  of  sowing  the  seed  in 
the  place  to  be  occupied  by  the  plants 
has  much  to  commend  it.  Personally  I 
prefer  the  Wakefield  for  early,  and  Flat 
Dutch  for  late.  After  all,  if  a  man  de¬ 
sire  a  really  choice  strain  of  stock  seed 
of  any  variety  of  cabbage,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  grow  it.  With  things  as 
they  are,  seedsmen  cannot  afford  to  sell 

it.  M.  OAREAHAN. 

Pennsylvania. 

What  Ailed  the  Squashes  ? 

J.  F.  W.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.—I  had  six  Hub¬ 
bard  squash  which  come  up  very  nicely, 
and  made  about  six  feet  of  vine,  but  were 
attacked  by  something  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  rot,  very  near  the  root.  I  could 
detect  nothing  which  had  the  appearance 
of  insects,  but  the  vines  all  died.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  was,  and  the  remedy? 

Ans. — Probably  the  squashes  were  af¬ 
fected  by  the  larvae  of  the  Squash  borer. 
A  little  orange  and  black  moth  (Melittia 
satyriniformis)  lays  the  eggs  from 
which  these  troublesome  borers  are 
hatched,  close  to  the  roots  of  the  vine. 
They  perforate  the  stem,  bore  out  the 
interior,  and  shortly  enter  the  soil  to 
form  a  chrysalis.  The  vines  thus  at¬ 
tacked  may  grow  faiirly  well  for  a  time, 
but  usually  die  suddenly  in  late  July  or 
August.  By  the  time  this  is  noticed  de¬ 
cay  may  obliterate  the  ravages  of  the 
borer.  The  only  practicable  remedy  is 
to  examine  the  stems  frequently  during 
early  growth,  and  destroy  the  moths, 
which  are  very  sluggish  in  daylight,  and 
may  easily  be  captured. 

Marketing  Young  Evergreens. 

T.  H.  B.,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.—I  can  secure  a 
large  number  of  young  evergreens,  includ¬ 
ing  White,  Norway  and  Balsam  spruce, 
and  hemlock,  ranging  in  height  from  two 
to  six  feet.  Is  there  any  market  for  such 
growing  stock? 

Ans. — J.  C.  B.  does  not  say  whether 
the  young  evergreens  are  nursery  grown 
or  volunteer  seedlings.  If  the  first,  they 
have  a  substantial  value,  which  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  various  nursery¬ 
men’s  catalogues,  but  if  they  are  wild 
seedlings,  it  is  not  likely  that  sale  could 
be  found  for  them  until  they  have  been 
transplanted  and  grown  for  a  season  or 
two  under  cultivation.  It  is  seldom  that 
natural  seedlings  can  be  taken  up  with 
a  satisfactory  root  system,  and  planters 
are  usually  shy  of  collected  stock. 

Rape  and  Alfalfa. 

TV.  F.  TF.,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y.— What  time 
should  I  sow  rape  and  Alfalfa?  May  the 
first  be  cured  for  Winter  use,  and  can  the 
latter  be  cut  the  first  year? 

Ans. — Rape  may  be  sown  at  any  time 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  September  1. 
Many  farmers  sow  it  in  succession,  so  as 
to  have  a  series  of  green  feeding  crops. 
Probably  a  large  proportion  of  the  rape 
is  sown  at  the  last  cultivation  of  corn. 
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After  the  corn  is  cut,  the  rape  makes  a 
rapid  growth  and  gives  a  good  Fall  pas¬ 
ture  for  sheep.  It  cannot  be  cured  like 
hay.  The  rape  belongs  to  the  turnip 
family;  it  may  be  called  a  turnip  run  to 
top,  and  'is  useful  only  as  a  green  feed. 
Alfalfa,  with  you,  would  best  be  sown  in 
the  Spring.  Usually,  when  well  started, 
and  with  a  favorable  season,  a  small 
cutting  may  be  obtained  the  first  year. 

Cleaning  a  Cellar. 

Render  (No  Address).— Two  years  ago  our 
cellar  became  infested  with  blue  mold, 
which  penetrated  even  into  fruit  cans.  I 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  fumi¬ 
gated  with  sulphur.  That  ended  the  mold. 
This  recalls  Mr.  Norton’s  fumigating  ex¬ 
perience,  recorded  on  page  735.  I  usually 
burn  sulphur  in  the  cellar  four  or  more 
times  each  year,  to  keep  it  wholesome.  T 
use  about  two  to  four  ounces  at  a  time. 
It  never  affects  foods  of  any  kind.  Pota¬ 
toes  sprout  as  readily  as  ever.  The  cellar 
is  15x24x6  feet  and  tight-walled.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  an  excellent  hygienic  precaution. 
I  have  thought  of  putting  chloride  of  lime 
in  the  till  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  have 
not  tried  that  yet. 

Ans. — The  burning  of  sulphur  in  cel¬ 
lars,  especially  if  inclined  to  be  damp, 
as  a  hygienic  precaution,  is  good  prac¬ 
tice.  The  sulphurous  acid  gas,  resulting 
from  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  the  sulphur,  is  a  most  effective  and 
penetrating  germicide.  It  is  not  likely 
to  damage  food  products  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  extent,  unless  the  fumigation  is  car¬ 
ried  to  extremes.  Sulphur  candles,  con¬ 
taining  a  pound  or  so  of  sulphur,  cast 
about  a  thick  wick,  are  now  sold  by 
many  druggists,  and  are  very  conveni¬ 
ent.  Chloride  of  lime  (is  a  disagreeable 
and  somewhat  dangerous  disinfectant  to 
use  in  a  cellar,  as  its  fumes  sometimes 
render  the  lungs  so  irritable  as  to  in¬ 
vite  attacks  of  pneumonia.  One  can  be 
suffocated  by  burning  sulphur,  of  course, 
but  the  danger  is  very  remote,  if  or¬ 
dinary  precautions  are  observed,  and  the 
fumes  are  rapidly  dissipated  by  ventila¬ 
tion.  Chloride  of  lime  continues  to  give 
out  chlorine  gas  for  many  days  after 
the  application. 

The  Strength  of  Rope. 

B.  R.,  Broad  Ford,  Pa.— What  Is  the 
strength  of  rope  of  different  sizes  and  dif- 
erent  material? 

Sir  John  Anderson  says  in  his  book 
on  The  Strength  of  Materials:  The 
strength  of  hempen  ropes  is  found  to 
depend  primarily  on  the  quality  of  the 
hemp  fiber  of  which  they  are  made.  The 
fibers  vary  from  three  to  3 %  feet  in 
length,  and  a  number  of  them  are 
twisted  together  to  form  a  yarn;  this 
twisting  introduces  the  element  of  fric¬ 
tion,  which  effectually  prevents  the 
fibers  from  being  drawn  asunder.  When 
a  rope  is  twisted,  it  necessarily  becomes 
shorter  than  the  strands  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  amount  of  twist  given  to 
ropes  'is  usually  expressed  by  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  shortened;  thus,  if 
shortened  one-quarter  of  their  length, 
the  twist  is  then  said  to  be  one-quarter. 
The  nominal  size  of  ropes  refers  to  their 
circumference;  thus  a  six-inch  rope  is  a 
rope  of  six  inches  circumference. 

As  a  rule,  new  white  ropes  are  stronger 
and  more  pliable  than  ropes  made  with 
tar.  The  tarred  rope,  however,  retains 
its  original  strength  for  a  longer  period, 
especially  when  exposed  to  wet.  Tarred 
ropes  spun  hot  are  stronger  than  tarred 
ropes  spun  cold,  and  are  more  imper¬ 
vious  to  water.  The  ultimate  strength 
of  ropes  is  usually  considered  to  be 
about  6,400  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
sectional  area.  From  some  recent  ex¬ 
periments  made  at  Woolwich,  the 
strength  was  found  to  range  from  9,874 
pounds  in  a  nine-inch  rope  to  10,783 
pounds  in  a  two-'inch  rope.  The  Wool¬ 
wich  experiments  teach  three  important 
lessons:  1.  That  there  is  much  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  strength  of  pieces  of  rope 
when  cut  from  the  same  coil.  Thus,  the 
four-inch  ropes  range  in  tenacity  from 
5%  to  7  15-32  tons.  The  six-inch  rope 
varies  from  14%  to  17  tons.  The  nine- 
inch  ropes  from  25  to  29  11-16  tons.  The 
mlinimum  strength  shown  in  the  experi¬ 


ments  is  that  which  should  be  relied  on 
in  practical  calculations.  2.  That  there 
is  considerable  loss  of  strength  from  the 
tear,  wear  and  exposure  to  the  weather 
during  a  few  months’  working.  Thus 
the  strength  of  an  apparently  good 
Italian  hemp  rope,  after  working,  was 
only  10%  tons,  as  compared  with  14% 
tons,  the  strength  of  new  i-ope. 

In  1894,  extensive  experiments  were 
conducted  at  Cornell  University  by  Mr. 
Palen.  From  these  experiments  we  get 
the  following  data  as  to  the  strength  of 
ropes: 


L— Manila  rope, 

three 

strands,  36  ine: 

Measured 
circumference  of 
rope  in  inches. 
1.625 . 

long. 

Breaking 
load  in 
pounds. 
.  1,750 

2.25  . 

.  3,680 

2.375  . 

.  4,750 

2.812 . 

3.1875 . 

3.625 . 

4.375 . 

4.75  . 

5.125  . 

. 15,100 

2.562 . 

.  2,850 

3.033 . 

4.1875 . 

2.— Manila  rope, 

four  strands,  36  incl 

Measured 
circumference  of 
rope  in  inches. 
2.825 . 

long. 

Breaking 
load  in 
pounds. 
.  4,250 

3.375 . 

.  6,050 

3.75  . 

.  7,700 

4.25  . 

. 11,140 

4.825 .  , 

. 14,020 

5.375 . 

. 16,550 

3.1875 . 

.  7,700 

3.125 . 

.  7,630 

3.— Cast-steel 

wire  rope, 

six  strands. 

Measured 

Number 

Breaking 

circumference  of 

of  wires 

load  In 

rope  in  inches. 

in  strand. 

pounds. 

1.062  . 

....  6 . 

.  6,285 

1.375  . 

....19 . 

. 11,850 

1.563  . 

....19 . 

. 12,590 

1.595  . 

....19 . 

. 19,500 

1.780  . 

....19 . 

. 19,150 

1.938  . 

....19 . 

. 21,510 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 


Bogus  Pictures. — During  the  Dewey 
celebration  in  New  York  the  following 
sign  was  noticed  in  front  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  gallery: 


HAVE  YOUR  PICTURE  TAKEN;  SHAKING  HANDS 
WITH  ADMIRAL  DEWEY— 12  FOR  25. 


Those  who  went  in  found  a  small, 
slender  man  “made  up”  with  gray  wig 
and  mustache  to  resemble  Admiral 
Dewey.  This  citizen  was  ready  to  shake 
your  hand  while  the  picture  was  being 
taken.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  a 
goodly  number  had  such  pictures  taken 
to  show  “the  folks”  at  home. 

44  Evil  Dispositions 
Are  Early  Shown. 

Just  so  evil  in  the  blood  comes  out  in 
shape  of  scrofula,  pimples,  etc.,  in 
children  and  young  people.  ‘Taken  in 
time  it  can  be  eradicated  by  using  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  (America's  Greatest  Medi¬ 
cine.  It  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood. 
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Never  Disappoints 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  DOWS 
HIKES. 


BY  ONI  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  BACHINB.  It  saw* 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  HORB 
timber  with  ft  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
BA8IIR.  163,000  in  use.  Send  for  FKKK  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IJ1PHOVK1IKST8  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

65-57-69  No.  Jefferson  St.,  H-26,  Chicago,  IiL 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  Is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
•izes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FRAZER 

t  AXLE  GREASE 


BEST  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


: 


A  Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac- 
A  tually  outlasting  3  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  ^ 
J  Not  affected  by  heat.  B3f~ Get  the  Genuine.  Y 

♦  ♦♦♦  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  +♦♦♦ 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 

WRITS  us 

Metal  Wheel  Go. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


t  .Before  Buying  a  Mew 

Harness 

S«ud  5  ct..  In  .tamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  or  single  and  double  oak-tann*d 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  th« 
conaumer  at  wholesale  price.  W®  can  save  you  njoaaF" 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs.* 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE ICE CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


ANTI -TRUST  PRICES 

Boad  Carta  S8.35,  Boad  Wagons  $20  50.  Top 
BuggieaS29.75,Phaeton8S40.5O,Surreya*47  50. 
Spring  WagonB  $30  50.  Harness  $3  75.  Saddles 
$2  25,  Bicycles  $  I  6  45,  Cutters  $  |  3  95.  Sewing 
Machines  $  I  2.60.  Stoves  $3-75.  Direct  From 
Factory  to  User.  EVERYTHING  GUABANTEED. 

SEND  FOB  OUB  CATALOGUE.  ITS  FBEE. 
Consumers  Carriage  &  Mfg.  Co. 
269-271  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Poultry  Proverb  : 

Cold  Hens  Never  Lay 

Poultry-Houses  that  are  lined  with 

Cabot’s  Sheathing 


PAinnuu 

are  wind  and  frost-proof.  A  scientific 
insulator,  ten  times  as  warm  as  rosin 
paper,  and  costs  only  about  one  cent 
a  foot.  Indestructible  by  decay  or 
vermin,  and  antiseptic.  Incompar¬ 
ably  the  warmest  sheathing  made. 
Send  for  Samples  and  Circulars. 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 81  Kilby  St., Boston,  Mass 


WEIGHT 

30  A  LBS. 


^  TOOLS 


IN  ONE. 

ivil. 
ind 
hardy.  Great 


DRILLS 

UP  TOi 

rzm  —  *  ■■  money  -  sav¬ 

er.  For  $3.50  we  will  send  this  outfit  and  liberal  terms  to  acenta. 
Mention  thiB  paper.  Yonr  money  back  if  yon  are  notsatlsfied. 

BLOOMFIELD  MFC.  CO.  Box  22,  Bloomtield,Ind. 


I  "••F-r-U  V  L.  LJ  \ 


Dietz  Tubular  Square  Lamp  | 

is  most  desirable  for  sheds  and  porches,  also  for  barns,  stables, 
outbuildings,  etc.,  where  “no  smoking”  is  desired.  This  is  an 
extra  fine  Lamp,  made  in  three  sizes,  has  no  chimney,  and  no 
complication  to  make  trouble  of  any  sort.  It  has  an  improved 
burner  and  outside  wick  regulator;  gives  a  very  brilliant  light, 
that  the  strongest  wind  cannot  quench — and,  in  general,  it  gives 
universal  satisfaction.  If  you  cannot  procure  this  Lamp  of  your 
dealer,  we  will  deliver  the  medium  size,  No.  2,  freight  prepaid, 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt  of  its 
price,  viz.,  $6.00. 

The  Catalogue,  which  we  mail free,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  our  title  of  Lamps  and  Lanterns. 

Established  In  1840.  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laighi  Street,  New  York. 
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■  Pluralisms 


Bits  From  tiie  Rural  Grounds. — It  is 
not  often  that  the  first  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber  finds  Salvias  and  marigolds  in  full 
bloom  in  this  latitude,  but  in  the  ele¬ 
vated  portions  of  the  new  Rural  Grounds 
these  bright  flowers  are  keeping  brilliant 
company  with  the  hardy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  Cosmos.  Even  a  bed  of 
Orchid-flowering  Cannas  is  gay  with 
color,  though  the  nights  are  too  long 
and  chilly  to  allow  the  great  flowers 
fully  to  expand.  Only  a  touch  of  frost, 
here  and  there,  blackens  a  heliotrope 
leaf  or  curls  the  tip  of  a  Canna,  yet  300 
feet  away  down  the  slope,  at  a  level  per¬ 
haps  50  feet  lower,  everything  tender  has 
been  dead  since  September.  It  is  a  forci¬ 
ble  example  of  the  way  cold  air  flows 
down  the  slopes  on  still  nights,  killing 
vegetation  on  the  flats,  and  converting 
the  hilltop  into  an  island  of  surviving 
verdure. 

Celery  Prospects. — This  has  been  a 
good  celery  season  hereabouts.  Although 
excessively  dry  until  the  middle  of  July, 
there  has  been  enough  local  rain  to  keep 
the  plants  growing  finely  since  planting 
out.  Less  than  the  usual  amount  of 
Celery  blight  was  noticed  from  the  first, 
and  the  plants  have  thrown  off  all  trace 
of  it  since  field  growth  began.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  trenches  indicates  a  size 
and  quality  rivaling  the  best  Michigan 
standard.  The  market  demand  is  still 
very  light,  but  will  stiffen  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Thanksgiving. 

New  Giant  Browallia. — We  do  not 
know  where  this  very  handsome  bedding 
plant  originated,  tnough  it  has  been  cat¬ 
alogued  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
indigo-blue  flowers  are  two  inches 
across,  and  cover  the  plant  during  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  fa¬ 
miliar  B.  elata,  and  is  so  much  better 
that  one  scarcely  recognizes  it.  A  little 
plant  recently  sent  by  the  Conard  & 
Jones  Co.,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  is  now 
blooming  brightly  in  the  forcing  house 
on  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  promises  to 
be  a  very  desirable  pot  plant,  on  account 
of  its  neat  growth  and  pleasing  color. 

Apples  for  Nova  Scotia. — Adverting 
to  the  questions  under  this  caption  in 
Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes,  page  753,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  remarkably  variable.  The  success¬ 
ful  apples  of  Kings  County — in  the  An¬ 
napolis  Valley  region — may  not  be  gen¬ 
erally  recommended.  In  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Province  varieties 
hardier  than  King,  Gravenstein  and 
Nonpareil  are  needed.  Peculiarities  of 
nomenclature  also  are  found  in  Nova 
Scotia;  for  instance.  Yellow  Bellflower 
was  introduced  by  the  late  Bishop 
Bourn,  and  is  universally  known  by  the 
name  of  Bishop  Pippin  in  the  Province. 
Roxbury  Russet,  in  some  manner,  lost 
lits  American  name,  and  is  generally 
recognized  by  the  name  Nonpareil,  and 
a  most  excellent  apple  it  is,  too,  in  Kings 
County,  N.  S.  joiin  craig. 

Ames,  Iowa. _ _ 

A  NEW  FRUIT  FOR  ARID  AMERICA. 

The  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  recently  secured  some  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Opuntia,  or  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Prickly  pears,  through  a  special 
agent  despatched  to  the  Levant  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  fruits  especially 
cultivated  there.  Great  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  in  California  and  the  Southwest, 
of  acclimatizing  this  delicious  and  in¬ 
teresting  fruit.  Indeed,  plants  brought 
over  by  a  Californian  a  few  years  ago 
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for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4;  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  subscription  is 
received  until  January  1,  1901.  Get  up 
a  club. 


are  now  fruiting  at  Palo  Alto,  Santa 
Clara  County.  The  plants  are  said  to  be 
so  loaded  wiith  fruits  that  some  are 
breaking  down. 

This  Opuntiia,  O.  tuna,  is  an  almost 
thornless  cactus,  and  a  close  relative  of 
the  plant  on  which  the  cochineal  insect 
thrives  in  Mexico.  It  is  quite  as  hardy 
as  the  orange,  and  has  been  cultivated 
for  ages  on  both  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  especially  in  southern  Spain 
and  the  Island  of  Sicily,  where  it  grows 
luxuriantly  without  cultivation  on  dry 
rocky  slopes.  It  is  called  the  poor  man’s 
fruit,  because  of  the  little  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  quality  is  said  to  be 
good  enough  for  an  epicure.  The 
fruits  are  from  four  to  five  inches  long, 
and  from  two  to  nearly  three  inches 
thick,  varying  according  to  kind  from 
straw  yellow  to  deep  red  in  color.  The 
flesh  is  granular  and  richly  tinted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prevailing  color  of  the 
fruit.  The  flavor  varies,  some  sorts 
being  compared  to  raspberry  and  straw¬ 
berry  jams,  but  is  mainly  a  delightful 
and  juicy  admixture  of  sweet  and  acid. 
It  keeps  a  long  time  after  being  gath¬ 
ered,  and  can  be  shipped  long  distances. 
There  are  many  species  of  Opuntias,  na¬ 
tives  of  this  Continent.  0.  vulgaris  is 
quite  hardy,  and  can  be  seen  growing  in 
many  of  the  eastern  States,  where  it  has 
long  been  naturalized  in  rocky  places. 


THE  " ODD-YEAR "  BALDWIN. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  odd-year 
Baldwin  there  are  various  theories.  The 
owner  of  an  orchard  in  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.,  which  was  celebrated  for 
bearing  large  crops  of  apples,  when 
other  people’s  trees  were  resting,  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  distinct  variety.  There  was 
current  among  some  this  explanation: 
that  trees  or  scions  of  the  Baldwin  apple 
had  been  placed  in  an  icehouse  and  kept 
dormant  over  one  Summer  and,  Rip- 
Van-Winkle-like,  awoke  in  strange  com¬ 
pany  and  set  about  growing  and  bearing 
a  year  later  than  they  intended,  causing 
the  fruit  to  be  odd,  but  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  and  profitable  The  fruit  of  this  odd- 
year-bearing  orchard  caused  a  demand 
for  the  trees,  and  this  orchardist  raised 
and  sold  a  small  number  of  them,  as  he 
doubtless  supposed  and  intended,  true  to 
name.  An  enterprising  ex-president  of 
an  agricultural  society  in  an  adjoining 
county,  planted  an  orchard  of  them,  but 
the  fruit  was  borne  in  even  years,  as 
much  so  as  with  his  regular  Baldwin 
orchard. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hampden  Harvest 
Club,  the  late  John  C.  Thorpe,  of  Holy¬ 
oke,  a  very  intelligent  farmer  and  fruit 
grower,  told  the  writer  that  he  owned 
the  original  odd-year  Baldwin  tree.  The 
ex-president  above  mentioned,  being 
present,  the  two  men  were  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  this  new  fact  was  developed. 
“One  side  of  the  original  tree,”  said  Mr. 
Thorpe,  “bears  fruit  odd  years,  and  the 

other  side  even  years.  Mr.  -  came 

to  my  place  when  I  was  from  home,  and 
cut  scions  from  that  side  of  the  tree 
which  bears  even  years.”  Whether  this 
explanation  fully  satisfied  the  buyer  of 
the  orchard  in  question,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Mr.  Thorpe  spoke  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  habit  of  the  tree  and  the 
persistence  of  its  progeny,  when  grafted 
upon  other  trees,  in  maintaining  its  odd- 
year  bearing  habits,  tnat  I  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  his  offer  to  send  me  a  bunch  of 
the  scions  at  the  proper  season,  cut  by 
his  own  hands.  The  tree  on  which  they 
were  set  has  borne  regularly  full  crops 
in  odd  years. 

That  the  Baldwin  is  a  profuse  bearer 
in  even  years  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition.  In  1838  my  father  returned 
from  the  old  homestead,  saying  that 
there  would  be  300  barrels  of  Baldwin 
apples  on  the  trees  which  he  planted 
when  a  boy.  The  next  year,  1839,  when  the 
two  orchards  became  his  property,  there 
was  not  one  barrel.  The  following  year, 
1840,  the  apples  filled  over  400  barrels. 
In  later  years  the  crop  was  somewhat 


more  divided,  but  the  tendency  always 
has  been  in  similar  lines.  The  freeze  of 
May  28,  1888,  did  more  than  any  other 
event  to  change  and  divide  the  crop. 

In  regard  to  causes  it  takes  too  long 
to  prove  its  effect.  At  one  time  I  set 
fire  to  a  brush  pile,  which  was  so  near 
to  a  Porter  apple  tree,  that  a  large 
branch  was  scorched,  and  the  blossoms 
or  young  apples  all  dropped  to  the 
ground.  The  remainder  of  the  tree  bore 
a  full  crop,  but  was  barren  of  fru'it  the 
following  year,  while  the  branch  which 
was  singed  was  loaded  with  apples. 
Ever  after  that  scorching,  the  main  tree 
has  bore  fruit  alternately  with  the 
branch,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  who  think  that  they  could  not  keep 
house  without  Porter  apples. 

J.  w.  ADAMS. 


GOOD  NEW  AND  OLD  FRUITS. 

Red  Paradise  Sweet  Apple.— W.  B.  K. 
Johnson,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  sends  us  sam¬ 
ples  of  this  apple,  which  we  pictured  two 
years  ago.  It  is  a  fine-looking,  large  ap¬ 
ple  of  fine  flavor,  sweet,  tender  and  with  a 
rich  aroma.  For  those  who  desire  a  red 
sweet  apple  this  variety  seems  about  per¬ 
fect.  The  Johnson  quince,  as  judged  by 
the  dozen  specimens  sent,  is  a  desirable 
variety  of  fine  appearance  and  good 
Quality. 

A  new  apple  which  is  making  a  strong 
impression  in  England  is  Charles  Ross,  a 
cross  between  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  It  is  described  as 
round,  above  medium  size,  yellowish  green 
mingled  with  russet,  having  a  vivid  scarlet 
cheek  heavily  splashed  with  crimson.  The 
flavor  is  said  to  be  quite  equal  to  the 
Orange  Pippin,  while  the  appearance  is 
more  showy,  and  it  is  predicted  that  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  dessert  sort. 

Vermont  Beauty  Pear.— W.  P.  Rupert 
&  Sons,  of  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  send  a  basket  of 
Vermont  Beauty  pears.  They  write:  The 
Vermont  Beauty  pear  originated  on  Grand 
Island,  Lake  Champlain,  about  12  years  ago. 
This  pear  we  consider  a  very  valuable 
acquisition,  ripening  in  October  a  week  or 
10  days  later  than  Seckel,  at  a  time  when 
very  few  indeed  of  our  valuable  pears  are 
ripe.  The  original  tree  was  purchased  by 
our  firm,  and  introduced  by  us,  and  to-day 
is  handled  and  grown  by  most  nurserymen. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  spoken  of  this 
beautiful  red-cheeked  pear.  It  is  a  worthy 
companion  of  Seckel  in  quality,  larger  and 
far  more  handsome  in  appearance. 

Some  Fine  Apples.— Chas.  A.  Green,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sends  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
fine  specimens  of  little-grown  apples,,  such 
as  American  Blush,  Banana,  Shiawasse 
Beauty,  Princess  Louise,  Salome,  etc.  All 
are  handsome,  and  of  good  quality;  most 
of  them  good  enough  for  dessert  purposes. 
American  Blush  and  Hubbardston  have 
been  considered  identical,  but,  judging 
from  these  samples,  there  is  little  simi¬ 
larity  between  them.  American  Blush  is 
much  larger,  greenish  yellow,  extensively 
overspread  with  red,  and  distinctly  sweeter 
in  taste,  which  is  otherwise  much  the 
same.  Shiawasse  Beauty  is  highly  col¬ 
ored,  with  white  melting  flesh,  quality  very 
good,  rather  brisk  and  sprightly.  Banana, 
of  medium  size,  rich  yellow  much  flushed 
with  red,  rich  fruity  flavor,  a  little  too 
firm.  Gives  a  characteristic  banana  im¬ 
pression  on  first  taste.  Princess  Louise 
seems  to  be  of  the  Fameuse  type,  highly 
colored,  bright  red  on  whitish  ground,  flesh 
white,  fine  texture,  pleasant,  spicy,  and 
full  flavored;  to  our  mind  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  all.  Salome  is  rather  small,  oblong 
in  shape,  red  speckled  with  whitish  dots, 
quality  indifferent,  evidently  not  yet  in 
season.  Specimens  of  Hubbardston  and 
Delaware  Winter  accompanying  the  above 
were  fine  and  highly  colored. 


Admiral  Sampson 

worked  on  a  farm  when  a  boy 
By  study  at  night,  he  prepared 
himself  for  a  brilliant  carees  We 
offer  yougreateradvantages  for  a 
successful  future  if  you  will  study 
“  between  times,”  through 

Education  by  Hail 

in  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam, 
Mining  and  Civil  Engineering  ; 
Metallurgy,  Art,  Architecture, 
Practical  Newspaper  Work,  Eng¬ 
lish  Branches,  Stenography,  Machine  Design  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  Drawing.  Low  price  ;  easy  terms.  The  moit  thorough 
and  complete  course  of  any  correspondence  school  in  the 
world.  Send  to  The  United  Correspondence  Schools, 

154  158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  for  true  catalogue  No.  39 
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theCboEy  a  STEVENS  FAVORITE 

It  will  teach  him  to  lead  an  active  outdoor  lifo  in 
field  and  forest.  It  will  give  him  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  nature.  It  will  encourage  practice  in  shooting,  which 
tends  to  give  steadiness  of  nerve,  accuracy  of  eye.  These 
will  he  valuable  qualities  in  after  life,  and,  above  all,  it 
will  give  him  health. 

It  Ih  an  accurate  rifle,  puts  every  shot  just  where 
you  hold  it;  is  light  weight,  graceful  in  outline,  a  hona  tide 
arm  in  appearance  and  construction;  nothing  cheap  about 
it  but  the  price.  Made  in  three  calibers — .22,  .25  and  .32 
rim-fire. 

No.  1  r-PIaln  Open  Sigh  to...  $6.  OO 

No.  18 — Target  Night* .  8.50 

No.  10— Lyman  Sights .  0.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  “Favorites”  If  he  doesn’t 
keep  it,  wo  will  send  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  stamp  for  our  new  84-page  catalogue 
containing  descriptions  of  our  entire  line  of 
rifles .  target  pistols  and  combination  rifles 
and  pistols ,  and  general  information. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO.,  Box  1520 
Chicopee  FuiU,  Muhh 


BRAND  NEW 

^TINNED  STEEL 
Hg&K  ROOFING 


TStx 
ARE  Rid 
ONLY 


TOOLS 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

CAHRY  A  COMPLETI  STOCK  Of  ALL  K1NM 
OP  MCfttn-UDISt  AMD  MATt-WAL  BOUGHT  AT 
artCRir  rS'.RtCtlVtR3’A»ID  TRUantS'SAUfcA  YOU 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  So.  51  _  NEED 

Our  Price*  are  lA  of  Others. 

CHICAGO  MOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

WEST  35T"-.  &  IRON  OTA, 

CTUCAG0 


-  zjqq  ~ 

EPAGE 

WE  CAN’T  USE 

common  wire  In  Page  Fences.  It  takes  specially 
tempered  wire  to  bold  the  colled  shape. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


__  THAT  LOCK’ 

It’s  the  CHANDLEE  LOCK  and  it  makes 
the  stay  stay  where  you  put  It,  on 
any  kind  of  wire— hard  steel  or 
soft,  large  or  small,  that’s  why 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  is  su¬ 
perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  build 
it,  and  It's  rigid,  strong,  safe  and 
handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell- 

\o  7  ,BS  “nd  buU3ing  it.  WE  WANT 

«  ,  ,  U  BAGENTS  everywhere  and  will  grant  exclusive  ter- 

I'  “Mritory  Write  us  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  Ac. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


I  consider  Jayne’s  Expectorant  the  best  Cough 
Medicine  I  know  of.  In  cases  of  Croup  IT  HAS 
SAVED  BOTH  MY  OWN  AND  CHILDREN’S 
LIVK8. — N.  N.  CAZEN,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y.,  Oc¬ 
tober  29,  1895. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 
Adv. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


HOW  TO  DRAIN  LAND  PROFITABLY. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  la  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  ls,Bent/r«  by 

JOHN  H  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


ICE 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Fence  Question. — Tlie  picture  of 
our  house  seems  to  have  pleased  many 
friends,  and  we  have  received  a  number 
of  pleasant  comments  about  it.  One  old 
friend,  whom  I  think  a  great  deal  of, 
writes: 

Your  picture  of  new  house  all  right,  only 
next  Sunday  take  a  little  time  and  pull  up 
that  fence;  give  it  to  the  poor;  lend  to  the 
Lord,  or  make  kindling-wood  of  it  sure. 

When  I  told  him  that  Sunday  was  our 
day  for  mending  and  straightening  up 
our  moral  fences,  he  wrote  that  if  I 
would  get  the  “Madame  and  the  Kids” 
started  for  Sunday  school,  he  would 
come  and  pull  the  fence  out  himself.  He 
thinks  this  would  be  pronounced  proper 
Sunday  work  by  all  concerned.  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  Madame  still  sticks  to 
that  fence,  and  won’t  have  it  pulled 
down.  I  hope,  however,  she  will  become 
a  no-fence  citizen  yet.  The  fences  back 
on  the  farm  are  surely  coming  out. 

The  Food  Question. — Mr.  P.  Sutton, 
of  Pennsylvania,  comes  forward  with  the 
following  note: 

The  diet  list  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October 
21  makes  me  feel  like  giving  a  little  of  my 
experience  in  regular  Methodist  style,  but 
first  say  to  that  "Crank,”  G.  G.  G.,  give 
us  your  hand.  At  the  age  of  25  years,  in 
the  year  1856,  I  decided  to  quit  eating  all 
sorts  of  flesh,  and  was  told  by  one  of  the 
knowing  ones  that  >1  would  be  dead  within 
six  months  if  I  carried  out  my  resolution. 
Well,  I  have  carried  that  resolution  out 
so  far,  and  propose  to  keep  on  in  the  same 
direction  so  long  as  I  keep  my  senses.  My 
occupation  has  been  and  still  is  farming 
and  fruit-growing— mainly  the  latter— and 
I  could  always  do  as  much  work  as  any 
common  man  during  the  past  43  years,  and 
am  vain  enough  to-day,  to  think  that  I  can 
still  do  as  much  work  per  day  as  the 
majority  of  men  of  my  age.  It  is  nonsen¬ 
sical  nonsense  for  a  man  to  claim  that  one 
needs  flesh  food  to  give  working  strength. 
Flesh  eaters  generally  cannot  miss  a  meal 
without  having  a  gone  feeling  at  the 
stomach,  and  if  two  meals  are  missed  they 
are  just  about  played  out.  Many  a  time  I 
have  got  up  at  three  o’clock  A.  M.,  and 
driven  eight  miles  to  market  with  a  load  of 
produce,  having  partaken  of  no  food  until 
my  return  home  in  the  afternoon.  Why 
don’t  the  people  knock  the  beef  trust 
higher  than  a  kite— go  without  using  the 
stuff  for  60  or  90  days? 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sutton  that  flesh  food 
is  not  needed  to  enable  most  people  to 
do  full  work.  I  must  say  that  since  I 
quit  eating  meat  I  have  felt  better  than 
in  years.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  go  with¬ 
out  a  meal,  or  even  two,  with  less  ill 
effect  than  when  I  ate  large  quantities 
of  meat.  I  realize,  however,  that  people 
differ  in  their  eating  requirements  even 
more  than  do  horses  and  cows,  and  I  am 
not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  all  men 
should  drop  meat  entirely. 

Hens  and  Apples. — The  following 
note  is  sent  by  Mr.  L.  Clark,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts: 

Your  Hope  Farm  Notes,  which  gave  us 
lessons  from  the  hens,  remind  me  of  a 
little  experience  of  my  own.  I  built  a  hen- 
yard  to  take  in  about  six  or  eight  apple 
trees  that  had  been  standing  20  years.  My 
first  object  was  to  fight  the  Canker  worm. 
There  was  one  small  tree  that  had  never 
borne  half  a  dozen  apples  any  one  year. 
The  hens  took  that  tree  for  a  roost,  and 
the  next  four  years  I  picked  from  that  tree 
each  year  from  one  to  four  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples.  The  Summer  that  I  got  four  barrels 
from  it  I  selected  out  of  the  four  barrels 
230  apples  which  filled  a  barrel — a  flour  bar¬ 
rel— so  full  that  I  could  not  head  it  up. 

Readers  will  remember  that  I  spoke  of 
a  Greening  apple  tree  that  bore  a  few 
knotty  and  small  apples.  It  was  in  a 
tough  sod  that  had  not  been  plowed  for 
years.  We  built  a  wire  fence  around  this 
and  several  other  trees,  and  put  a  flock 
of  hens  inside.  By  accident,  rather  than 
design,  the  feeding  trough  was  put  un¬ 
der  the  Greening  tree.  The  hens  congre¬ 
gated  there,  as  they  always  do  at  their 
regular  feeding  place.  They  burrowed 
in  the  soil  and  scratched  and  tore  up  the 
sod  till  the  grass  was  completely  killed. 
As  a  result,  this  year  the  tree  was  loaded 
with  large  and  beautiful  apples,  which 
were  much  finer  on  the  side  where  the 
hens  scratched  most.  No  use  talking, 
the  hen  has  a  golden  claw.  She  is  a 
professor  of  agriculture,  too,  and  teaches 
clean  culture  and  lots  of  it,  with  high 
feeding,  for  a  fruit  orchard. 

Hen  Matters. — A  friend  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  wants  to  know  about  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

I  notice  that  you  think  of  discarding  the 
Minorca  fowl  at  Hope  Farm,  on  account 
of  tenderness.  If  the  poultry  house  could 
be  kept  above  freezing  point,  would  you 
advise  keeping  Minorcas  as  the  best  egg 
producer?  I  have  an  old  greenhouse  boiler 
and  pipe,  and  intend  to  use  it  in  a  first- 
class  house  which  I  sh..ll  erect  in  the 
Spring. 

We  think  our  country  is  a  little  too 
cold  and  damp  for  the  slow-maturing 
Minorca.  The  pullets  do  not  grow  as 
rapidly  as  Leghorns,  and  often  receive 
a  setback  from  our  sharp  frosts  and  cold 
Autumn  rains,  as  well  as  in  the  brooders 
while  chicks.  I  must  also  admit  that 
this  past  season  the  White  Leghorns  laid 
a  few  more  eggs  than  our  Blacks,  while 
the  Blacks  certainly  ate  more  food.  The 
total  weight  of  eggs  from  the  Blacks  was 
greater.  We  have  not  found  any  breed 


that  can  produce  larger  eggs  than  the 
Minorca.  We  are  not  able  to  obtain 
enough  more  for  the  big  eggs  to  make 
them  pay.  Our  Blacks  are  certainly 
handsome  birds,  tame  and  good-natured, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  re¬ 
commend  them  as  “the  poor  man’s 
fowl.”  With  glass-house  culture  they 
would  do  better,  but  I  think  that  the 
White  Leghorns  would  excel.  I  will  also 
say  that  the  black  legs  of  the  Minorca 
are  greatly  against  them  when  sold  as 
meat.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  make  this 
report,  for  we  had  great  hopes  for  our 
Blacks. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not. — When  we 
sold  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  I  reserved 
five  trees  of  Greenings.  They  yielded  55 
bushels  of  fine  fruit.  Not  bad  for  a  neg¬ 
lected  Jersey  orchard.  The  children 
helped  pick  up  the  frulit  and  gave  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  way  some 
people  act  in  time  of  plenty.  Under  one 
tree  the  boys  found  nearly  40  fine  ap¬ 
ples,  each  with  a  single  bite  in  it.  The 
Bud,  the  Graft  and  the  Scions  saw  all 
the  apples  on  the  ground,  and  concluded 
that  there  wasn’t  any  need  of  practicing 


economy — they  could  afford  to  take  one 
bite  and  throw  the  rest  away.  Charlie 
picked  all  these  apples  in  a  basket  by 
themselves,  and  organized  a  court,  with 
himself  as  prosecutor  and  Brent  as 
judge.  He  made  each  child  take  a  full 
bite  out  of  an  apple,  and  then  compared 
the  marks  of  the  little  teeth  on  this  sam¬ 
ple  with  the  marks  on  the  bitten  fruit. 
There  was  quite  a  tearful  time  as  this 
terrible  evidence  was  brought  out,  and 
I  don’t  like  to  state  how  many  apples 
were  found  to  bear  the  tooth  marks  of 
the  Graft  and  the  little  Scion.  The  judge 
decided  that  the  children  can  have  no 
more  fruit  until  they  have  eaten  those 
bitten  apples.  They  must  learn  early  in 
life  that  prosperity  swings  back  and 
forth  like  a  pendulum,  and  that  the  way 
to  make  things  even  is  to  cut  a  fair 
slice  from  abundance  and  hold  it  until 
the  short  year  comes.  Many  of  us  are 
like  the  children.  In  time  of  plenty  how 
we  forget  the  days  of  want,  and  how  we 
waste.  h.  w.  c. 


Hydrocyanic  Gas  for  Fumigating.— 
This  subject  has  been  freely  discussed  on 


several  occasions  in  the  pages  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Circular  No.  37,  Division  of  En¬ 
tomology,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
this  work,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
testing  such  fumigation. 

An  English  nursery  list  says  of  the  Wil¬ 
son  blackberry,  which  is  there  included 
under  the  head  of  "American  fruiting 
brambles,”  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest, 
finest,  and  most  prolific  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation. 

Moore’s  Early  grape  appears  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  a  favorable  impression  in  Oregon, 
where  a  few  growers  are  testing  the  va¬ 
riety,  chiefly  in  Washington  and  Clacka¬ 
mas  Counties.  It  is  said  to  excel  any 
California  grapes  sent  to  Oregon. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adi). 
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* 

IT  FORTIFIES  MY  SOUL  TO  KNOW, 

THAT  THOUGH  I  PERISH,  TRUTH  IS  SO. 

* 

Cuban  farmers  have  sent  a  petition  to  Governor- 
General  Brooke,  asking  for  a  protective  duty  on  corn. 
They  say  that  American  corn  competes  unfairly  with 
them,  and  that  this  competition  handicaps  them  in 
their  attempts  to  recover  their  prosperity.  They  also 
protest  against  the  protective  duties  on  oil,  saying 
that  these  are  enforced  solely  to  protect  one  American 
refinery.  At  the  present  time  a  Cuban  delegation  is 
in  this  country,  endeavoring  to  obtain  encouragement 
for  the  sugar  planters.  We  wonder  how  the  beet- 
sugar  interests  will  view  this. 

* 

German  opponents  of  American  meat  have  always 
taken  the  ground  that  our  system  of  inspection  is 
defective,  and  that  there  could  be  no  assurance  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  product.  The  German  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Commercial  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
however,  after  studying  the  methods  of  the  Chicago 
packers,  are  convinced  that  the  inspection  is  thor¬ 
ough,  and  their  dictum  will,  doubtless,  carry  weight 
with  their  countrymen.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  prejudice  against  American  products  was 
fostered  by  interested  persons,  who  feared  commercial 
competition. 

* 

Last  week  two  human  brutes  in  this  city  were 
permitted  by  the  police  to  pound  each  other  into 
human  jelly  while  10,000  high-minded  citizens  yelled 
themselves  hoarse.  The  daily  papers  gave  column 
after  column,  in  reporting  the  fight,  while  hundreds 
of  uplifting  affairs  were  unreported  or  dismissed  with 
a  few  lines.  At  the  same  time  some  of  our  zealous 
expansionists  are  arguing  that  American  civilization 
is  needed  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  because  the 
people  there  indulge  in  brutal  cockfights  and  bull¬ 
fights.  In  vtiew  of  these  things  we  wonder  what  a 
delegation  of  these  benighted  cockfighters  would 
have  thought  had  they  been  present  at  the  recent 
prizefight? 

* 

Peter  M.  Gideon  died  at  his  home  in  Excelsior, 
Minn.,  on  Friday  morning,  October  27.  He  was  born 
in  Ohio,  in  1820.  In  1853  he  came  to  Minnesota,  and 
settled  at  Excelsior,  living  upon  the  banks  of  Lake 
Minnetonka  until  his  death.  He  was  not  only  one  of 
the  earlier  settlers  of  the  State,  but  a  pioneer  horti¬ 
culturist,  having  begun  experiments  in  the  growing 
of  apples  and  other  fruits  as  early  as  1854.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  famous  Wealthy  apple,  was  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  a  State  experiment  or¬ 
chard,  and  later  originated  a  considerable  number  of 
seedling  apples  just  beginning  to  fruit,  that  promise 
to  extend  successful  apple  culture  much  farther  north, 
and  greatly  benefit  the  pomology  of  the  north  central 
States.  His  work  was  never  appreciated  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  like  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  F.  W.  Loudon, 
and  others,  who  spent  the  best  part  of  long  lives  in  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  seedlings,  and  are  well-known  orig¬ 
inators  of  valuable  fruits,  he  found  the  work  very  un¬ 


profitable.  Like  heroism  displayed  or  success  achieved 
under  greater  difficulties  has  seldom  been  chron¬ 
icled,  and  it  8s  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gideon  could  not  be 
appreciated,  honored,  and  rewarded  by  those  who 
have  reaped  the  benefits  of  his  labors. 

* 

Wireless  telegraphy,  wonderful  as  it  is,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  mysterious  force  we  know  by 
the  name  of  sympathy.  We  read  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Robert  Burns,  Florence  Nightingale,  or  some  other 
worthy  of  high  class  and  undoubted  genuineness,  and 
in  spite  of  the  distance  that  separates  us  from  them, 
whether  it  be  of  time,  space,  station,  nationality  or 
what  not,  whatever  of  nobility,  be  it  little  or  much, 
there  is  within  us  thrills  responsively.  What  a  power 
for  good  may  be  exerted  through  this  mysterious 
agency  by  one  genuine  high-souled  life.  Sex,  station, 
nationality,  or  color  makes  no  difference.  That  is 
something  to  be  remembered  by  men  of  education, 
who  feel  that  life  has  not  given  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  deserve. 

* 

The  task  of  conquering  the  Dutch  farmers  of  South 
Africa  promises  to  be  a  bigger  job  than  England 
looked  for,  and  she  is  gathering  her  resources  with 
great  energy.  She  has  plenty  of  money  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  brains,  all  of  the  highest  standard,  but  the 
supply  of  men  is  not  up  to  the  old  standard  of  phys¬ 
ical  quality.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  fill  the  army 
ranks  the  regulation  height  of  men  has  been  reduced. 
The  modern  Englishman  'is  not  so  large  and  powerful 
as  his  father  was,  and  the  reason  given  for  this  is 
that  the  “bold  yeomanry”  formerly  bred  on  the  farms 
of  England  has  been  nearly  wiped  out.  There  has 
been  a  rush  away  from  the  farm  to  the  town,  and  the 
townbred  man  is  inferior  to  the  old-time  farmer. 
England  has  grown  rich,  but  her  prosperity  means 
wealth  for  the  town  and  poverty  for  the  farm.  The 
gold  that  fills  her  vaults  cannot  bring  back  the  blood 
and  bone  which  formerly  came  from  her  soil.  This 
is  but  a  chapter  of  the  old,  old  story.  Make  the  farm 
unpopular,  drive  the  best  of  the  young  people  away 
from  it,  reduce  its  earning  capacity  and,  while  you 
may  add  to  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation,  you  make 
it  poorer  in  those  solid  elements  which  constitute  its 
truest  strength. 

Still  another  swindle  perpetrated  upon  farmers  is 
reported  from  Jasper  County,  Ill.  A  prominent  farm¬ 
er  was  approached  by  two  men  claiming  to  represent 
an  Indiana  nursery,  who  wished  to  introduce  their 
stock  in  Illinois.  To  do  this  they  were  willing  to  set 
out  a  two-acre  orchard  on  his  land,  the  only  expense 
to  the  farmer  being  that  of  putting  the  land  in  order, 
and  paying  the  freight  on  the  trees.  The  agents  were 
delightful  talkers,  and  they  assured  the  farmer  that 
they  would  put  out  the  orchard,  and  cultivate  and 
prune  the  trees  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
Which  time  the  orchard  of  apple,  peach  and  pear 
trees  would  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  The 
farmer  fell  in  with  the  scheme,  and  was  so  hypno¬ 
tized  by  the  agents  that  he  signed  a  contract  without 
reading  it.  Later  he  examined  the  duplicate  contract 
left  with  him,  and  then  discovered  that  he  had  put 
his  name  to  an  order  for  49  apple  trees,  and  a  lot  of 
peaches,  pears,  blackberries,  strawberries  and  goose¬ 
berries,  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  a  certain 
price  per  tree  or  plant,  the  whole  amounting  to  $56. 
Other  farmers  throughout  the  district  were  victim¬ 
ized  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  said  that  they  will 
combine  to  prevent  the  collection  of  the  notes.  The 
moral  is  obvious,  and  one  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
emphasized  on  many  a  previous  occasion. 

* 

The  United  States  Navy  has  been  experimenting  for 
some  time  with  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy,  and  very  successful  results  are  reported  by  the 
newspapers,  though  the  naval  officers  themselves  are 
pledged  to  silence.  Perfect  communication  between 
vessels  as  far  apart  as  80  miles  is  said  to  be  possible, 
even  though  headlands  covered  with  forests  or  tall 
buildings  should  'intervene.  The  instruments  much 
resemble  those  in  ordinary  use,  except  that  they  are 
larger  and  heavier,  and  the  current  used  much 
stronger.  The  receiving  instrument  is  made  like  a 
stock-ticker,  and  records  messages  on  a  roll  of  paper 
tape.  The  transmitter  is  a  strong  instrument,  and 
the  operator  bears  down  heavily  on  a  lever,  the  con¬ 
tact  of  two  brass  balls  causing  a  sharp  report,  as  the 
powerful  current  passes.  Insulated  wires  lead  up  the 
masts  or  other  elevation  a  distance  of  20  or  30  feet, 
where  an  additional  piece  of  apparatus  causes  a 
ripple  or  disturbance  in  the  atmospheric  electricity, 
very  much  as  a  stone,  when  thrown  in  the  water, 
causes  an  expanding  ripple.  This  electrical  disturb¬ 
ance  spreads  in  an  immense  dircle  until  caught  by  the 
other  receiver  miles  away.  Nikola  Tesla,  the  elec¬ 
trical  expert  and  inventor,  of  New  York,  produces 
currents  of  such  intensity  that  they  disturb  the  elec¬ 


trical  balance  of  the  earth,  and  he  claims  to  fear  that 
the  atmosphere  may  be  set  on  fire,  and  all  life  on 
earth  be  destroyed,  if  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance 
be  greatly  increased.  One  can  limagine  the  great  re¬ 
lief  to  the  monotony  of  isolated  farms  that  would  fol¬ 
low  a  cheap  and  practical  introduction  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  Neighbors  could  chat  together  over  the 
radius  of  a  township  without  the  complication  and 
inconvenience  of  a  telephone  exchange. 

* 

The  farmers  of  New  York  State  wish  to  know  what 
is  to  be  done  about  the  oleo  cases  against  Armour  & 
Company.  This  firm  sold  quantities  of  oleo  in  the 
State,  and  F.  C.  Schraub,  the  former  Agricultural 
Commissioner,  undertook  to  prosecute  them.  He 
handed  the  cases  down  as  a  mighty  uncomfortable 
legacy  to  the  present  Commissioner.  Good  lawyers 
say  that  the  Agricultural  Department  is  sure  to  be 
beaten  if  the  cases  come  to  trial,  for  Mr.  Schraub  se¬ 
cured  practically  no  clear  evidence.  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany  offered  to  compromise  by  paying  $20,000,  and 
agreeing  not  to  sell  oleo  in  the  State  if  the  cases 
were  withdrawn.  The  present  Commissioner  and 
many  others  desired  to  do  this,  but  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  wishes  the  cases  pressed — there  the  matter  hangs. 
Back  of  it  all  is  said  to  be — politics.  Some  of  the 
politicians  would  like  to  compromise,  but  they  know 
that  thousands  of  farmers  will  rise  up  and  denounce 
them  if  they  compromise  with  this  greasy  monopoly. 
The  Governor  probably  thinks  it  would  be  good  poli¬ 
tics  to  have  the  cases  fail,  as  the  result  of  blundering 
or  incompetency  on  the  part  of  a  commissioner  who 
belongs  to  the  other  party.  What  a  shame  it  'is  that 
w'hile  the  politicians  are  hesitating  and  hedging  over 
politics,  the  great  dairy  interests  of  the  State  must 
take  a  back  seat,  because  those  in  authority  have  not 
the  courage  to  do  their  duty.  Governor  Roosevelt 
should  now  do  one  of  two  things,  and  do  it  right 
away— either  press  those  suits  or  settle  them. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Courage!  It  is  a  strange,  mysterious  thing; 

Men  risk  their  lives  for  some  ignoble  cause, 

And  find  sweet  music  in  the  plaudits  wrung 
From  those  whose  low  ambitions  they  despise. 

Their  courage  needs  companionship— they  crave 
The  backing,  right  or  wrong,  of  human  kind; 

The  higher  courage  beckons  them  in  vain, 

The  Godlike  quality  that  nerves  the  heart 
To  stand  alone  with  Truth  against  the  world 
To  face  the  curses  of  the  angry  mob, 

And,  harder  still,  the  hot,  reproachful  words 
And  sneering  jibe  of  old  associates. 

’Tis  hard  to  face  the  usage  of  the  world 
Alone,  and  with  no  backing  save  the  thought 
That  one  is  stepping  in  the  fadeless  track 
Made  by  the  mighty  Master  of  mankind. 

And  yet,  the  common  people  vainly  wait 
For  leaders  who  will  dare  be  crucified 
Upon  the  cross  of  human  spite  and  hate; 

For,  though  they  die,  the  words  they  speak  live  on 
And  finally  lift  men  to  higher  things. 


Brace  up  your  moral  end  posts. 

Nitrogen  is  food— not  stimulant. 

Fat  men  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

The  saloonkeeper  will  not  pay  your  mortgage. 

The  politician  makes  hard  cash  from  a  soft  job. 

The  law  or  the  Lord— which  do  you  try  to  satisfy? 

You  can’t  cultivate  your  wife  by  harrowing  her  feelings. 

The  best  stockholders  of  National  prosperity  are  the 
farmers. 

November  9,  Admiral  Dewey  assumed  the  position  of 
second  mate. 

The  yew  is  not  popular  as  a  family  tree — it’s  more 
likely  to  be  I. 

Cats  get  their  eyes  open  early  in  life.  Some  men  never 
succeed  in  doing  so. 

No  man  is  fit  to  head  a  crowd  unless  at  some  crisis  he 
dares  to  stand  alone. 

The  dairyman  who  gives  short  measure  is  trying  to 
supply  condensed  milk. 

Don’t  you  let  the  neighbors  laugh  you  away  from 
Crimson  clover.  Keep  at  it. 

We  take 'pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Vigna  Catjang— 
otherwise  known  as  cow  pea. 

Full  many  a  rascal  whose  black  soul  is  bought  goes 
through  the  world  with  head  held  up — uncaught. 

Sour  milk,  or  milk  in  any  way  tainted  ought  always 
to  be  rejected  at  tire  creamery;  don’t  take  it  there. 

Showers  of  stars  are  a  feature  of  the  November 
heavens,  and  the  defeated  candidate  feels  as  though  he 
saw  a  majority  of  them. 

A  young  farmer  with  a  taste  for  medicine  ought  to  do 
a  fair  business  in  his  community  as  a  veterinarian.  He 
can  make  good  use  of  his  Winters  studying  the  science. 

The  maid  who  marries  a  lazy  man  must  put  on  the 
harness  and  be  the  whole  span.  The  man  who  marries 
a  lazy  maid  will  hardly  proclaim  that  his  marriage  has 
paid. 

The  iron  and  steel  trust  is  credited  with  reviving  one 
old  rural  industry— that  of  cutting  hoop  poles.  Years 
ago  iron  bands  crowrded  this  trade  out,  but  now  the  high 
price  of  iron  is  increasing  the  demand  for  wooden  hoops. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  lumber  steamer  Colwell,  from  Fer- 
nandina,  Fla.,  to  New  York,  with  300,000  feet  of  lumber, 
was  wrecked  in  the  hurricane  October  31,  and  only  one 
man  saved,  12  being  drowned.  The  one  survivor  drifted 
on  a  raft  for  22  hours.  .  .  Frost  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  No¬ 
vember  1,  has  assured  relief  from  the  yellow  fever.  .  . 
An  explosion  of  flour  dust  in  the  New  England  Mills, 
Chicago,  November  1,  caused  the  death  of  four  persons 
and  property  damage  of  $200,000.  .  .  The  Aberdeen 
Packing  Company’s  cannery  at  Fairhaven,  Wash.,  was 
burned  October  30;  loss  $150,000.  .  .  An  explosion  in  a 
powder  mill  near  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  October  31,  killed 
two  men.  .  .  A  Newfoundland  coasting  schooner,  which 
has  been  missing  for  six  weeks,  is  believed  to  have 
foundered  with  its  crew  of  10  men,  seven  of  whom  were 
married.  They  belonged  to  Griquette,  a  settlement  which 
is  thus  practically  depopulated  of  males.  .  .  The  re¬ 
cent  forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania  have  left  an  area  100 
miles  square  completely  bare  of  timber.  .  .  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington  is  planning  the  formation  of 
an  insular  bureau  to  govern  the  new  dependencies.  . 
All  the  oyster  interests  along  Dong  Island  Sound  belong¬ 
ing  to  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000.  .  .  A 
Michigan  woman  was  lost  in  the  woods  near  Atkinson  for 
17  days,  subsisting  during  that  time  on  wintergreen  ber¬ 
ries.  .  .  Fire  broke  out  in  a  bedding  factory  on  Mott 
Street,  New  York  City,  November  3;  four  lives  lost,  and 
a  property  loss  of  $200,000.  .  .  Nine  persons  were  in¬ 
jured,  one  mortally,  by  an  accident  at  a  grade  crossing 
in  Rouisville,  Ky.,  November  4.  A  street  car  was  struck 
by  a  freight  train.  .  .  Thomas  Daw,  a  New  York  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturer,  was  killed  November  4  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  folding  bed,  which  closed  upon  him,  breaking 
his  neck.  .  .  The  transport  Ohio,  which  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  from  Manila  November  5,  reports  an  alarming 
scarcity  of  food  at  Guam,  both  among  the  natives  and 
the  military  forces.  They  have  had  no  potatoes  or 
onions  for  six  months,  and  flour  was  entirely  exhausted. 
The  Ohio  was  short  of  supplies,  and  unable  to  aid  Guam. 
.  .  Four  men  were  killed  and  two  seriously  injured  by 
a  rush  of  dirt  in  a  mine  at  Mahoney  Plane,  Pa.,  Novem¬ 
ber  5.  .  .  A  fire  which  started  in  a  department  store  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  5,  extended  to  a  number  of 
other  buildings,  and  caused  a  total  loss  of  $500,000.  .  . 
An  elevator  fell  five  stories  in  the  Phoenix  Building,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  November  6;  10  persons  were  injured, 
none  fatally.  .  .  State  Senator  Phillips  and  Deputy 
Sheriff  Green  have  been  arrested  in  Choteau  County, 
Mont.,  charged  with  sheep  stealing.  It  is  said  that  they 
got  away  with  a  flock  of  sheep  numbering  1,737.  .  .  The 
larger  part  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company’s 
plant  at  Waukegan,  Ill.,  was  burned  November  4,  the 
loss  being  $400,000.  .  .  Admiral  Dewey  was  married  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  9,  to  Mrs.  Mildred  McLean 
Hazen.  Rev.  Father  Mackin  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  performed  the  ceremony.  .  .  The  gasoline  tank 
of  an  automobile  exploded  in  New  York  November  8, 
burning  the  operator  quite  severely.  The  explosion  was 
caused  by  a  leak  in  the  supply  pipe.  .  .  Two  more 
bodies  from  the  wreck  of  the  ferryboat  Chicago  were 
found  In  the  North  River  November  8.  .  .  The  No¬ 
vember  elections  showed  Republican  gains  in  Kentucky, 
Taylor  being  elected  Governor,  but  the  Democrats  talk 
of  contesting  the  result.  The  Legislature  is  Democratic. 
Ohio  went  Republican  by  55,000.  Bryan  retains  his  hold 
on  Nebraska,  which  shows  a  fusion  gain  of  50,000  over 
last  year.  New  York  City  was  strongly  Democratic,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  State  gave  Republican  gains.  Iowa 
and  Pennsylvania  went  Republican;  Maryland  Demo¬ 
cratic.  In  New  Jersey  the  Democrats  carried  all  but 
four  counties  of  the  State.  Massacl.  ..setts  elected  a  Re¬ 
publican  Governor,  but  the  Democrats  gained  seven  seats 
in  the  Legislature.  Mississippi,  California  and  Virginia 
were  Democratic;  South  Dakota  Republican. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Chicago  dealers  have  formed 
a  corner  in  broom  corn.  Agents  have  been  scouring  the 
West,  buying  up  this  commodity  at  $70  to  $110  a  ton,  and 
broom  manufacturers  now  find  that  all  the  material  in 
sight,  about  2,000  tons  out  of  a  possible  2,400,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  combine.  .  .  Grape  growers  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  report  extra  prices  and 
large  yield  this  year.  This  district  has  shipped  about 
769,500  baskets  this  season,  which,  at  an  average  of  nine 
cents  a  basket,  would  amount  to  $69,255.  .  .  Farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  are  said  to  be  opposing 
the  good-roads  movement,  because  of  its  anticipated 
cost.  .  .  British  buyers  have  purchased  6,665  mules  in 
Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  .  .  A  decision  has  been 
rendered  by  Judge  Haines  of  Oklahoma  holding  that  a 
brand  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  ownership  of  cattle. 
Cattlemen  who  have  always  regarded  brands  as  proof  of 
ownership  say  that  this  will  cause  endless  trouble.  .  . 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oxford  Down 
Record  Association  will  be  held  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  No¬ 
vember  15.  The  president  of  the  Association  is  George 
McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis.;  secretary,  W.  A.  Shafor,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  O.  .  .  The  German  delegates  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress  at  Philadelphia  have  been  visiting  the 
Chicago  packinghouses,  and  declare  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  the  German  attacks  on  the  American  system  of 
meat  inspection.  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Whitby,  One., 
December  5  and  6;  secretary,  L.  Woolverton.  .  .  The 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Baltimore  December  6  and  7;  secretary,  W.  G. 
Johnson.  .  .  The  Illinois  Board  of  Veterinary  Exami¬ 
ners  will  meet  at  Springfield,  November  23.  .  .  M.  A. 
Thayer,  of  Sparta,  Wis.,  well  known  among  growers  of 
small  fruit,  died  recently.  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  will  be  held  at  New¬ 
port,  Me.,  November  16-17;  secretary,  Elijah  Cook,  Vas- 
salboro.  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  De¬ 
cember  13.  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeastern 
Iowa  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Mt.  Pleasant 
November  21-23. 

PHILIPPINES.— November  1,  large  quantities  of  rebel 
supplies  were  captured  at  Aliaza.  Lawton’s  command 


continued  to  advance.  .  .  The  preliminary  report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  declares  that  we  must  hold  the 
Islands,  and  that  anarchy  would  follow  our  withdrawal. 
The  Commission  aided  in  forming  municipal  government 
in  several  towns,  but  the  people  showed  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  self-government.  .  .  The  Americans  occupy 
Iloilo  and  the  adjoining  towns  of  Molo  and  Jaro  with 
4,000  men.  The  insurgent  force  nearby  is  estimated  at 
from  3,500  to  5,000  armed  men,  and  many  unarmed.  They 
are  building  trenches  between  Jaro  and  Santa  Barbara. 

.  .  Transportation  difficulties  impede  the  movements  of 
the  troops;  supplies  arrive  slowly,  and  November  3,  men 
at  the  front  were  put  on  half  rations.  .  .  At  Bacolat 
in  the  Island  of  Negros,  the  first  autonomous  government 
was  established  November  6.  Native  officials  were  elect¬ 
ed;  property  qualification  and  ability  to  read  and  write 
determined  suffrage.  .  .  Gen.  MacArthur’s  brigade  has 
captured  the  town  of  Mabalacat,  driving  out  two  com¬ 
panies  of  insurgents. 

CUBA.— Representatives  of  the  Cuban  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  visiting  the  United  States,  trying  to  obtain 
recognition  of  the  planters’  interests.  They  hope  for 
such  readjustment  of  the  sugar  tariff  as  shall  serve  to 
revive  this  chief  industry  of  the  Island. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  Venezuelan  revo¬ 
lutionists,  under  Gen.  Castro,  continue  to  defeat  the  gov¬ 
ernment  party.  .  .  Costa  Rica  authorities  refuse  to 
surrender  a  man  accused  of  murdering  an  American  in 
Jamaica,  unless  the  British  government  guarantees  that 
the  death  penalty  will  not  be  inflicted.  .  .  The  break¬ 
ing  of  a  landing  stage  at  a  ferry  in  Antwerp,  November 
3,  drowned  30  persons.  .  .  Great  Britain  has  made  an 
agreement  with  Germany  to  retire  from  Samoa,  receiv¬ 
ing  in  exchange  other  Pacific  territory  and  special  rights 
in  Africa.  The  United  States  is  to  receive  the  Island 
of  Tutuila,  and  Pago-Pago  Harbor.  .  .  In  the  British 
defeat  at  Ladysmith  October  30-31,  six  officers  were 
killed  and  nine  wounded,  54  men  killed,  231  wounded,  and 
400  taken  prisoners.  .  .  November  2,  Gen.  White  broke 
out  from  Ladysmith  and  routed  a  camp  of  Free  State 
Boers  at  Van  Reenen’s  Pass.  .  .  It  is  confidently  as¬ 
serted  by  European  authority  that  the  Transvaal  is 
granting  letters  of  marque  to  privateers,  who  purpose 
preying  on  British  shipping.  .  .  Later  reports  appear 
to  confirm  the  assertion  that  in  the  fight  November  2  the 
Boers  raised  a  white  flag  to  draw  the  British  nearer,  and 
then  fired  upon  them,  causing  great  loss.  The  British 
responded  with  a  bayonet  charge,  which  routed  the 
Boers. 

A“CREAMERY  SHARK"TURNED  MILK  FRAUD 

IIOW  A  RASCAL  MILKED  THE  FARMERS. 

Misfortunes  of  New  England  Dairymen. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION.— Most  of  the 
milk  sold  in  Boston,  Mass.,  retains  at  seven  cents  per 
quart  the  year  around.  Five  or  six  contractors  in 
that  city  control  the  supply.  Seven  cents  is  reason¬ 
able  for  the  city  consumer,  and  it  ought  to  give  the 
producer  a  living  price,  and  pay  a  profit  to  all  hand¬ 
lers.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  the  consumer  gets 
the  milk,  the  railroads  and  contractors  take  the  prof¬ 
its,  and  the  producer  does  most  of  the  work  for 
nothing,  often  paying  a  percentage  of  actual  loss  for 
thJis  privilege  (?).  A  large  milk  producer  a  few  miles 
east  of  Worcester  told  me  that  not  a  can  of  milk 
ought  to  be  given  up  from  now  until  May  1  for  less 
than  30  cents.  The  cost  of  making  milk  has  in¬ 
creased,  and  on  account  of  the  short  hay  crop  and 
poor  Fall  pasture,  some  of  the  Winter  feed  has  al¬ 
ready  been  used.  Yet  the  price  per  can  of  8 %  quarts 
—the  standard  size  for  the  Boston  market— has  been, 
according  to  the  season,  only  22  to  26  cents,  subject 
to  a  surplus  clause.  This  means  that  if  more  milk  be 
delivered  than  can  be  peddled  in  Boston,  all  surplus 
above  2V2  per  cent  goes  to  the  butter  factories,  and 
the  farmer  gets  what  the  butter  brings,  less  three 
cents  per  pound  Charge  for  making.  The  price  per 
can  is  thus  lowered  one  to  three  cents,  sometimes 
dropping  to  18  or  19  cents. 

RESULTS  TO  FARMERS. — During  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  a  surplus  every  month,  which 
means  that  they  have  never  actually  received  the  22 
to  26  cents  that  they  are  said  to  get.  There  is  also  an 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  this  surplus  business  is 
always  handled  in  a  strictly  honest  manner.  There 
are  suspicions  that  an  extra  supply  is  sometimes 
bought,  and  a  surplus  thus  created  purposely  to  drop 
the  price  of  milk.  These  contractors  go  into  sections 
where  local  creameries  are  flourishing,  and  offer  some 
of  the  largest  producers  an  extra  price  if  they  will 
ship  their  milk  to  the  city.  Enough  is  thus  diverted 
to  cripple  the  creamery,  and  it  has  to  stop.  The  con¬ 
tractors  agree  to  take  all  of  the  milk  at  a  straight 
price.  Then  they  get  control  of  the  creamery  plant, 
and,  when  the  producers  are  in  their  power,  a  cold 
wave  strikes  the  price,  and  the  surplus  clause  is  put 
on.  They  talk  bad  markets,  and  offer  numerous  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  drop  in  price,  which  the  farmers,  for  lack 
of  positive  knowledge,  are  unable  to  contradict.  The 
New  England  Milk  Producers’  Union  sold  the  milk  to 
the  Boston  contractors,  and  the  farmers  were,  of 
course,  subjected  to  all  of  thlis  unfair  treatment. 

THE  CREAMERY  SHARK  APPEARS.— A  pro¬ 
moter  named  Briggs  came  into  eastern  Massachusetts 
last  Spring.  He  showed  President  Patch,  of  the  old 
Union,  how  a  new  company  could  be  organized,  with 
farmers  as  stockholders,  and  capitalized  by  a  big  syn¬ 


dicate  that  would  cut  out  'the  Boston  contractors,  and 
sell  the  milk  direct  to  the  consumers,  at  an  increase 
to  the  farmers  of  four  cents  per  can,  handling  the 
milk  on  this  plan  for  five  years.  Mr.  Patch  evidently 
thought  well  of  the  scheme,  and  lent  hlis  influence  to 
it;  the  farmers,  having  great  confidence  in  him,  bit 
on  the  bait,  glad  of  any  chance  to  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  contractors.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
tricks  and  dodges  of  sharpers  in  this  milk  business. 
When  an  old  scheme  wears  out,  a  new  one  springs  up 
like  a  mushroom,  but  the  principle  is  always  the 
same,  getting  something  for  nothing.  These  sharpers 
are  keen  enough  to  build  barbed  wire  fences  of  legal 
technicalities  all  around  themselves,  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  touched.  How  this  company  was  organized,  $2 
subscriptions  on  stock  being  collected  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  amount  of  $18,000,  all  but  $4,000  of  which 
seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  treasury,  and 
how  the  syndicate  which  was  to  make  such  a  big  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  cost  of  handling  the  milk  has  failed  to 
show  up  with  its  $150,000  capital,  to  take  the  milk 
October  1,  as  agreed,  are  well-known  facts.  Worst  of 
all,  a  heavy  fog  of  mystery  has  settled  down  on  many 
important  points.  All  the  books  of  the  company  are 
said  to  be  in  the  office  of  Briggs,  in  New  York,  and 
no  one  seems  to  know  just  how  much  money  has  been 
collected,  or  what  has  been  done  with  it.  In  fact,  the 
whole  thing  has  had  an  unwholesome  amount  of  se¬ 
crecy  about  i't. 

CAN’T  FIND  OUT. — A  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
was  called  at  Worcester  recently,  and  about  40  at¬ 
tended.  The  officers  were  requested  to  be  on  hand  to 
answer  some  questions,  but  did  not  come.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  look 
up  the  officers,  and  to  try  to  find  out  the  exact  status 
of  the  case.  Some  were  in  favor  of  legal  action,  and 
a  subscription  will  be  taken  among  the  stockholders 
for  this  purpose.  They  naturally  feel  exasperated  at 
being  thus  beaten.  While  some  still  have  confidence 
in  President  Patch,  and  believe  that  he  has  been 
duped  by  Briggs,  others  say  very  uncomplimentary 
tMngs  about  him,  and  the  most  charitable  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  he  has  been  very  imprudent  in  not  keeping 
a  more  careful  watch  over  the  affairs  of  this  new  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  is  President.  Briggs  has  protected 
himself  by  a  clause  in  the  contract  stating  that,  if  the 
amount  of  milk  offered  exceeded  a  certain  quantity, 
he  should  not  be  under  obligations  to  find  a  buyer  for 
any  of  lit.  Of  course  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  take  care 
that  the  offerings  did  exceed  this  quantity,  thus  lib¬ 
erating  him. 

A  notice  warning  the  public  against  this  man  Briggs 
was  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  April  9,  1898.  He  was 
in  the  employ  of  a  reliable  da'iry  supply  company  in 
New  York  State  for  a  short  time,  but,  on  account  of 
his  obnoxious  business  methods,  they  dropped  him. 
He  then  came  to  this  city,  and  tried  to  set  up  a  dairy 
supply  concern  of  his  own,  but  was  unable  to  get 
credit,  and  so  bodily  appropriated  the  name  of  the 
New  York  company  for  which  he  had  worked,  repre¬ 
senting  himself  as  their  city  manager.  They  brought 
proceedings  against  him,  exposed  him  publicly,  and 
the  post  office  authorities  stopped  his  mail  on  the 
charge  of  fraud.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  investi¬ 
gating  committee  may  be  aole  to  get  the  tangle 
straightened  out,  but  lit  looks  as  though  they  had  a 
hard  task  before  them.  Milk  producers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  will  watch  this  struggle  with  interest,  for 
nearly  all  who  supply  the  large  cities  have  had  more 
or  less  trouble  of  this  sort.  w.  w.  h. 


PRESERVING  MILK. 

English  papers  tell  of  a  new  method  of  preserving 
milk,  invented  by  an  Austrian.  This  account  is 
given: 

The  milk  about  to  be  preserved  is  taken  direct  from 
the  cow  and  placed  in  a  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  about 
104  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  is  there  kept  until  the  whole 
of  the  water  contained  in  it  has  evaporated.  The  re¬ 
sulting  residue  is  then  thoroughly  dried  in  suitable  cham¬ 
bers,  and  after  complete  dessication  it  is  finally  put  into 
cans,  which  are  hermetically  sealed.  With  the  object 
of  increasing  the  keeping  quality  of  the  powder,  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  more  readily  soluble,  the  milk,  prior  to  being 
evaporated,  has  added  to  it  about  one-tenth  per  cent  of 
an  alkaline  carbonate  which,  when  combined  with  fatty 
matters,  forms  a  compound  capable  of  easy  solution  in 
water. 

Thlis  method  of  preserving  milk  seems  to  be  of 
doubtful  utility.  It  is  not  a  difficult  process  to  evap¬ 
orate  milk  until  all  the  water  is  driven  off,  and  only 
the  dry  substances  remain.  But  there  is  then  the 
question  whether  these  solids  can  be  again  restored  to 
anywhere  near  their  palatability  when  in  the  natural 
state.  Probably  their  nourishing  properties  are 
equally  as  great  as  before  evaporation,  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  would  lack  much  in  palatability,  and 
thus  lessen  the  practical  value  of  the  process.  I 
imagine  this  evaporated,  or  dessicated  milk  would 
bear  a  similar  relation  to  whole  mlilk  that  evaporated 
apples  do  to  fresh  apples,  with  the  comparison  much 
in  favor  of  the  apples.  We  greatly  prefer  fresh  ap¬ 
ples,  but  if  they  are  not  obtainable,  we  will  try  to 
make  dried  ones  do.  If  the  alkali  renders  the  dried 
milk  more  soluble,  it  also  saponifies  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  milk  fat.  This  may,  or  may  not  affect  the 
food  value  of  the  product.  What  alkaline  preparation 
is  used,  I  am  unable  to  state;  possibly  sodium  car¬ 
bonate.  L.  A. 
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Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

I  sit  at  my  window  and  sew  and  dream. 
While  my  little  boy  at  play 
Beguiles  my  thoughts  from  hem  and  seam 
As  he  frolics  the  livelong  day; 

But  time  and  again  he  comes  to  me 
With  a  sorrowful  tale  to  tell. 

And  mother  must  look  at  the  scratch  or 
bump. 

Then  kiss  it  and  make  it  well. 

So  I  kiss  his  head,  and  his  knee,  and  his 
arm, 

And  the  dear  little  grimy  hand; 

And  who  can  fathom  the  magic  charm, 
And  who  can  understand? 

For  I  even  kiss  when  he  bites  his  tongue, 
And  love  works  its  mystic  spell. 

For  there’s  never  a  cut,  nor  a  scratch,  nor 
a  bump, 

But  mother  can  kiss  it  well. 

’Tis  a  foolish  whim,  do  you  say?  Ah,  yes! 

But  the  foolish  things  of  earth 
Have  taught  the  wise,  since  a  little  child 
In  Bethlehem  had  his  birth. 

And  we  know  that  many  an  older  heart— 
We  know,  but  we  do  not  tell— 

Will  never  be  free  from  its  bitter  smart 
Till  kisses  have  made  it  well. 

— Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

* 

Women  have  been  chosen  as  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  schools  in  11  coun¬ 
ties  in  Iowa,  and  they  are  rendering  efti  • 
cient  service.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  ability  for  such  work. 

« 

A  women’s  nail-driving  contest  was  a 
recent  festivity  in  a  Pennsylvania  town 
a  prize  being  offered  for  the  woman  who 
succeeded  in  driving  a  certain  number  of 
nails  in  the  shortest  time.  It  is  said 
that  the  judges  had  as  much  difficulty  in 
rendering  a  satisfactory  decision  as  in 
distributing  prizes  at  a  baby  show.  We 
think  that  a  button-sewing  contest 
among  men  would  be  quite  as  exciting 
as  a  nail-driving  competition  among 
women. 

* 

Most  of  the  canned  fruit  jellies  sold  in 
this  country  are  made  from  apples,  say 
the  analysts.  The  apples  are  boiled  with 
a  preparation  known  to  the  trade  as  tar- 
tahine,  which  consists  of  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  jelly 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon 
the  apples  is  transformed  to  any  va¬ 
riety  desired  by  the  addition  of  flavoring 
agents,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  in¬ 
nocent  of  any  connection  with  the  fruit 
imlitated.  Science  says  that  such  jellies 
are  harmless  to  health,  although  com¬ 
mercial  frauds.  But  how  poor  they  are, 
when  compared  with  the  fragrant,  fruity 
jellies  made  in  the  home  kitchen! 

* 

According  to  the  New  York  Sun.  a 
“man’s  rights”  movement  is  now  ram¬ 
pant 'in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Judge 
Walter  S.  Cox,  lately  retired  from  the 
District  Supreme  Court,  is  preparing  a 
new  code,  to  be  incorporated  in  a  bill 
submitted  to  the  next  Congress,  restrict¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  a  married  woman  to 
engage  in  business  as  an  independent 
person.  The  view  taken  is  that  a  man  is 
held  responsible  for  the  livelihood  of  his 
wife  and  children.  The  wife  engages  in 
productive  labor  outside  the  home;  the 
household  industry  necessarily  suffers 
because  of  the  wife’s  attention  being  di¬ 
verted  to  other  things,  and  the  cost  of 
living  may  be  increased  by  waste  and 
extravagance.  The  money  the  wife 
earns  she  holds  as  her  own,  to  spend  as 
her  individual  fancy  may  dictate.  The 
family  has  no  lawful  claim  upon  it.  In 
this  instance,  therefore,  feminine  inde¬ 
pendence  operates  to  disturb  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  household  labor,  increase  its  ex¬ 
pense,  and  to  unite  a  sense  of  moral  irre¬ 
sponsibility  with  the  wife’s  production 
of  wealth.  It  is  in  line  with  these  views 
that  the  School  Board  of  Brooklyn  Bor¬ 
ough,  New  York,  has  decided  against 
the  employment  of  married  women  as 


teachers,  other  than  widows.  They  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  rule  may  bar  many  excel¬ 
lent  teachers,  but  they  hold  that  a  wo¬ 
man,  in  marrying,  assumes  duties  and 
responsibilities  that,  if  properly  carried 
out,  should  fully  occupy  her.  Further, 
it  is  felt  that  the  married  woman  should 
be  supported  by  her  husband,  and  give 
other  women,  without  such  protectors,  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living. 

* 

A  little  child  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  swallowed  a  steel  screw  about 
two  inches  long.  He  was  immediately 
taken  to  a  doctor,  who  feared  that  a 
surgical  operation,  very  likely  to  prove 
fatal,  would  be  necessary.  Suddenly  he 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  removing 
the  screw  with  the  cobwebby  threads  of 
raw  silk  used  as  ligatures  in  surgical 
operations.  Some  bread  and  milk  was 
prepared,  and  some  of  these  silk  threads 
mixed  with  the  food,  the  doctor  retain¬ 
ing  one  end  of  the  thread.  The  baby 
was  persuaded  to  eat  some  of  the  food 
containing  the  silk,  which  became  en¬ 
tangled  with  the  screw,  and  the  doctor 
was  enabled  to  withdraw  the  intruding 
body,  with  very  little  trouble.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  first  time  that  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed. 

• 

Mink  and  marten  tails  promise  to  be 
exceedingly  popular  trimmings  again 
this  Winter.  Tender-hearted  persons 
look  at  these  little  tails,  and  think  sor¬ 
rowfully  how  many  innocent  little  ani¬ 
mals  are  slaughtered  to  make  the  trim¬ 
ming  for  one  garment.  It  seems  very 
sad  to  think  of  gentle  woman  thus  deco¬ 
rating  herself,  like  an  Indian  with  a 
fringe  of  scalps.  If,  however,  one  may 
believe  one  of  the  trade  papers  devoted 
to  the  leather  business,  these  little  tails 
first  decorated  the  person  of  a  plain, 
everyday  dog.  Dressed  dogskins  are 
rolled  and  manipulated  into  the  form  of 
a  little  tail,  shaded  and  dyed  to  the  pro¬ 
per  tint,  and  then  appear  on  the  market 
as  mink  or  marten  tails.  It  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  alluring  to  think  of  wearing  a 
superfluous  bow-wow  in  this  fashion,  but 
at  least  one  does  not  have  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  innocent  little  wild  creatures 
upon  one’s  conscience.  In  furs,  even 
more  than  (in  any  other  department  of 
dress,  things  are  seldom  what  they 
seem. 

• 

Attendants  at  the  New  York  Aqua¬ 
rium  say  that  many  of  the  visitors, 
especially  those  from  inland  towns,  are 
especially  anxious  to  see  familiar  food 
fishes.  They  wish  to  see  codfish  and 
mackerel  swimmling  around,  instead  of 
packed  in  barrels  and  boxes.  Said  one 
of  these  visitors: 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  a  salt-water 
city,  and  my  own  original  idea  of  the  cod¬ 
fish  was  of  a  flat  triangular,  hard  slab  of 
substance  of  some  sort,  almost  white,  and 
with  a  fish  tail  at  the  small  end;  that  was 
a  codfish  as  it  looked  with  the  head  off, 
and  with  the  body  of  the  fish  split  open 
and  dried  and  salted.  That  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  way  in  which  dried  codfish  was  sold 
once,  and  that  not  so  many  years  ago, 
either.  The  selling  of  codfish  trimly  put 
up  in  paper  boxes,  and  so  on,  as  it  is  so 
largely  sold  nowadays,  is  a  modern  prac¬ 
tice.  And  who  would  get  any  idea  of 
what  codfish  looked  like  from  two  pounds 
of  codfish  put  up  in  a  square  paper  box? 
And,  for  that  matter,  a  man  may  have 
eaten  plenty  of  fresh  codfish  and  yet  never 
have  seen  a  fresh  codfish  in  the  market, 
or  never  seen  a  whole  one  there,  or  not 
have  known  it  if  he  did  see  one. 

Adults  are  not  the  only  ones  who  feel 
this  curiosity.  Children  may  be  greatly 
interested  by  descriptions  of  familiar 
fishes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
procured.  This  naturally  reminds  us  of 
Kipling’s  Captains  Courageous;  any  boy 
who  has  devoured  that  fascinating  book 
feels  that  he  is  quite  at  home  in  all  the 
details  of  fisherman’s  luck  upon  the 
Grand  Banks.  One  of  the  best  features 
of  such  a  book  is  the  fact  that  it  shows 
us  the  heroism,  fortitude  and  courage 
that  find  their  place  in  the  daily  toil  of 
plain  working  men. 


Brussels  Sprouts. 

I  have  50  plants  of  Brussels  sprouts,  with 
their  long  necks  well  covered  with  small 
cabbage  heads.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  me 
how  to  cook  them?  h.  j.  s. 

Illinois. 

The  following  recipes  for  cooking 
Brussels  sprouts  are  given  in  Mrs. 
Rorer’s  book,  How  to  Cook  Vegetables, 
published  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Phila 
delphia.  We  have  tried  them,  and  find 
them  excellent: 

Pick  off  all  the  dead  leaves  from  a 
quart  of  sprouts,  wash  well  in  cold 
water,  then  throw  them  into  boiling 
water,  to  which  salt  at  the  rate  of  two 
tablespoonsful  to  the  gallon  has  been 
added,  also  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  Boil  uncovered  20  minutes;  drain 
in  a  colander  and  serve  in  a  heated  dish 
with  sauce  made  of  melted  butter,  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour,  pepper,  and  a  portion  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  sprouts  were  cooked, 
boiled  together  a  few  minutes  until 
smooth.  Brussels  sprouts  may  also  be 
served  with  plain  melted  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  boiled,  with  a  cream  sauce,  or  as 
a  garnish  for  meats. 

A  good  second  mode  is  to  pick  over, 
wash  and  boil  one  quart  of  sprouts  as 
above  directed;  drain  carefully,  put  in  a 
saucepan  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  toss  over  a  quick  fire  for  about 
eight  minutes,  then  add  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  a  palatable  sea¬ 
soning  of  salt  and  pepper;  serve  very 
hot. 

Brussels  sprouts  is  a  most  interesting 
and  palatable  member  of  the  cabbage 
family,  too  little  grown  in  this  country. 
It  succeeds  well  if  set  out  early  on  cool, 
rich  soil.  The  sprouts,  or  little  heads 
lining  the  stem,  are  much  subject  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  aphis,  or  Cabbage  lice.  The 
best  remedies  are  frequent  applications 
of  tobacco  dust  or  sprayings  with  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion. 

Rural  Recipes. 

RAKED  VEGETABLES,  LARDED  LIVER  AND 
BREAD  MADE  OF  MUSH. 

Cabbage,  Turnips  and  Carrots. — 
Baking  is  an  acceptable  way  of  cooking 
many  vegetables,  and  it  is  often  of  ad¬ 
vantage  when  the  top  of  the  stove  is 
crowded,  as  when  irons  are  being 
heated.  Baked  cabbage  is  prepared  as 
follows:  Slice  as  for  cold  slaw,  put  in 
an  earthen  baking  dish,  and  then  fill  the 
dish  half  full  with  sweet  milk.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  butter.  Stand  the 
dish  in  a  second  pan  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  allow  it  to  bake  until  the 
cabbage  is  tender.  Carrots  or  turnips, 
cut  into  dice,  may  be  baked  in  the  same 
way.  If  desired,  when  the  cooking  is 
nearly  completed,  some  fine  bread¬ 
crumbs  and  butter  may  be  put  upon  the 
top,  and  the  dish  returned  to  the  oven 
to  brown. 

Larded  Liver. — To  “lard”  a  piece  of 
meat  is  to  insert  strips  of  firm  pork  fat, 
about  two  inches  long  and  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  at  regular  intervals.  A 


larding  needle  is  used  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  work  may  be  done  with  a  sharp 
skewer.  A  calf’s  liver,  after  the  usual 
cleansing,  is  larded  whole,  and  makes 
a  nice  dish,  and  a  very  economical  one. 
Place  the  larded  liver  on  some  chopped 
onions  and  slices  of  pork,  in  a  dripping 
pan;  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
add  herbs  if  desired.  Pour  over  it  some 
soup  stock  or  gravy,  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  about  one  hour.  When 
done,  remove  the  liver  to  a  hot  platter, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour,  and  pour 
over  the  liver. 

Mush  Bread. — This  is  an  unfamiliar 
recipe,  and  it  gives  a  variety  of  corn 
bread  as  light  as  an  omelet.  Boil  one 
pint  of  milk  and  stir  in  two-thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  cornmeal.  Cook  a  moment, 
then  remove  from  fire  and  beat  in  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  add  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt  and  fold  in  the  well-beaten  whites. 
Bake  about  30  minutes,  and  serve  hot. 

Sweet-Potato  Buns. — When  cooking 
sweet  potatoes  for  dinner  take  out  two, 
skin,  mash  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  while  still  hot.  When  cold  make 
a  sponge  with  the  potatoes,  two  cupfuls 
of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  each  of  yeast  and  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon  and  one 
cupful  of  flour.  Let  it  rise,  then  thicken 
with  flour  and  leave  till  morning.  Make 
into  buns,  put  in  greased  pans  and  bake. 

Peanut  Wafers. — Mush  bread  and 
sweet-potato  buns  are  both  American 
productions,  so  it  seems  appropriate  to 
follow  them  with  another  native  dainty. 
Cream  together  one-half  cupful  butter, 
one-half  cupful  sugar,  three-fourths  cup 
milk,  two  cupfuls  flour.  Butter  well  the 
inverted  bottom  of  a  square  cakepan 
and  spread  the  dough  on  very  thin  and 
evenly,  and  sprinkle  with  peanuts 
which  have  been  previously  parched, 
blanched  and  chopped  fine.  When  a 
light  brown  remove  from  oven  and  cut 
quickly  into  squares  and  remove  from 
pan.  These  are  delicious. 

Velvet  Rolls  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Chicago  Record’s  prize  recipes.  They 
are  very  good,  made  as  follows:  One 
pint  milk,  scalded,  one  tablespoonful 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt,  about  one  quart 
flour,  one-fourth  yeast  cake;  dissolve 
the  yeast  in  one-fourth  cupful  lukewarm 
water;  stir  the  sugar,  butter  and  salt 
into  the  hot  milk  and  pour  it  into  a 
bowl;  when  lukewarm  add  the  yeast, 
also  the  flour,  stirring  and  beating  well. 
Let  it  rise  over  night  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  beat  down  again.  Never  knead  it. 
When  it  has  risen  the  second  time  roll 
it  out  on  a  floured  board,  cut  into 
rounds,  butter  half  of  each  circle  and 
fold.  Let  the  rolls  rise  in  a  pan  until 
they  are  very  light  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  from  20  to  30  minutes. 


_ It  is  impossible  that  an  ill-natured 

man  can  have  a  public  spirit;  for  how 
should  he  love  10,000  men  who  has 
never  loved  one? — Pope. 
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A  Country  Girl’s  Dinner. 

HOW  SHE  WELCOMED  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE 
GOVERNOR. 

They  lived  in  the  country.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  house  had  been  away  to 
school,  and  among  other  useful  things 
she  had  learned  how  'to  cook.  When 
the  candidate  for  Governor  of  a  central 
State  was  to  spend  the  night  in  their 
neighborhood,  the  father  was  anxious  he 
should  dine  with  them.  So  Amy  was 
given  the  management  of  a  ceremonious 
dinner,  without  much  ready  money,  but 
much  farm  produce  to  call  upon.  After 
looking  over  many  notebooks,  and 
much  study,  she  decided  upon  this  very 
dainty  menu: 

Raw  oysters,  lemon  points. 

Mock  bisque  soup;  bread  sticks. 

Sauted  fish;  potato  balls;  olives. 

Roast  veal;  mashed  potatoes;  creamed 
celery. 

Roast  partridge;  currant  jelly;  celery. 

Fruit  salad;  salted  wafers. 

Orange  charlotte;  wafers. 

Coffee;  cheese;  crackers. 

After  the  bill  of  fare  was  decided  upon, 
Amy  looked  over  the  household  linen, 
and  found  that  there  was  a  good  table¬ 
cloth  and  enough  napkins  to  go  ’round, 
but  nothing  to  make  the  table  look 
pretty.  She  sat  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  wondering  why  they  could  not  have 
things  like  other  people,  and  her  eyes 
rested  on  a  beautiful  tree  clothed  in  the 
most  brilliant  reds,  that  drove  the 
shadows  from  Amy’s  usually  bright  face, 
and  she  jumped  up  and  went  to  work. 
The  day  came,  the  dinner  was  a  grand 
success,  and  the  Governor  said  that  the 
table  was  the  prettiest  he  had  ever  seen. 
For  a  center  dish  Amy  selected  a  pretty 
low  dish  of  her  mother’s,  went  to  the 
woods  nearby,  and  filled  it  with  late 
ferns  and  bright  red  berries.  She  made 
a  wreath  of  Autumn  leaves  around  it, 
and  trailed  a  bright  vine  over  the  table, 
running  in  every  direction.  Each  glass 
had  an  Autumn  leaf  for  a  doily,  and 
each  dish  on  the  table  the  same.  On 
each  napkin  was  a  beautiful  long-stem¬ 
med  leaf  and  a  pin,  'instead  of  the  usual 
flower,  for  flowers  were  scarce,  and  so 
was  money.  The  white  window  curtains 
were  brightened  up  here  and  there  by 
the  same  beautiful  touch  of  nature,  and 
when  the  hanging  lamp,  with  its  soft 
pink  shade,  was  lighted,  it  gave  the  old 
room  a  festive  air  indeed. 

First  Course. — Wash  the  oysters,  ar¬ 
range  five  or  six  on  a  plate,  and  just  be¬ 
fore  serving,  place  a  section  of  lemon  in 
the  center.  Be  sure  to  remove  the  seeds, 
and  have  the  oysters  very  cold.  They 
may  be  on  the  table  when  the  guests 
enter  the  dining-room.  Lake  trout  were 
used  for  the  fish  course.  After  cleaning, 
they  were  cooked  in  hot  butter  and  lard 
until  well  browned.  A  brown  sauce  was 
made,  highly  seasoned,  and  poured  over 
when  served.  The  potato  balls  were 
small  cubes  of  potato,  cooked  in  salted 
water  till  tender,  and  browned  in  hot 
butter.  A  piece  of  fish  was  placed  on 
each  plate,  and  several  pieces  of  potato, 
and  chopped  parsley  sprinkled  over  the 
whole. 

Mock  Bisque  Soup.— One  pint  of  to¬ 
matoes,  measured  after  they  have  been 
strained  and  stewed,  one  pint  of  white 
sauce  (the  recipe  for  white  sauce  has 
been  given  before),  salt  and  white  pep¬ 
per  to  taste,  one  eighth  teaspoonful  soda, 
one  hard-boiled  egg,  chopped  fine,  one 
teaspoonful  parsley,  chopped  fine.  Add 
soda  to  the  strained  tomatoes,  and  set 
on  stove  again.  Make  white  sauce,  and 
add  to  the  hot  tomatoes.  Beat  well  with 
Dover  egg-beater,  as  this  makes  any 
cream  soup  smoother.  Just  before  serv¬ 
ing,  add  egg  and  parsley. 
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touched  by  the  finger,  and  let  this  dough 
rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  mould 
into  rods  about  eight  inches  long  and 
one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  Let  these 
stand  near  the  stove  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Fourth  Course. — We  all  know  how  to 
prepare  the  roast  veal  and  potatoes.  For 
the  creamed  celery  heavy  outside  stalks 
were  cut  Into  pieces  one-half-inch  long, 
and  cooked  in  boiling  salted  water. 
When  tender,  it  was  drained  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  white  sauce.  The  partridges 
Amy’s  father  brought  from  the  woods. 
They  were  skinned,  the  wings  cut  off, 
and  then  stuffed  with  bread  crumbs  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  moist¬ 
ened  with  a  little  melted  butter.  A  piece 
of  bacon  was  placed  over  the  breast  of 
each,  and  it  took  about  30  minutes  to 
roast  them. 

Fruit  Salad. — One  cupful  of  celery, 
one  cupful  of  nuts,  and  one  cupful  of 
apples  are  required.  Cut  into  pieces 
about  one-half-inch  square,  moistening 
with  a  boiled  salad  dressing.  Arrange  a 
spoonful  of  the  salad  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 

Orange  Charlotte. — One-third  box 
gelatine,  one-third  cupful  each  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  one  cupful  sugar,  juice 
of  one  lemon,  one  cupful  orange  juice, 
one  pint  of  whipped  cream.  Soak  the 
gelatine  in  the  cold  water  until  soft,  add 
the  boiling  water  and  stlir  until  dis¬ 
solved.  Do  not  put  it  on  the  stove,  as 
that  developes  a  strong  animal  taste 
Then  add  the  sugar  and  fruit  juices, 
strain,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  When  thick 
enough  to  drop  from  a  spoon,  beat  with 
a  Dover  egg-beater  until  white,  add  the 
whipped  cream,  beat  again,  and  pour 
into  a  mold  which  has  been  lined  either 
With  orange  sections  or  lady  fingers.  If 
orange  sections  are  used,  peel  thickly 
enough  to  cut  into  'the  orange  all  over; 
then  with  a  sharp  knife,  slip  out  each 
section.  In  that  way,  one  removes  all 
the  tough  skins.  The  skin  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  juice  for  the  charlotte.  This 
is  also  a  nice  way  to  prepare  an  orange 
for  an  invalid.  Amy  lined  cups,  using 
them  for  Individual  molds,  and  served 
with  whipped  cream  flavored  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  five  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  to  each  quart.  A 
good  way  to  make  the  sections  of  orange 
stay  where  put  is  to  dip  in  a  little  gela¬ 
tine. 

The  Wafers  were  made  of  one  pound 
each  of  butter,  sugar  and  flour,  three 
eggs,  and  one  teaspoonful  flavoring,  or  a 
little  nutmeg.  Cream  the  butter,  add 
sugar  and  mix  well;  add  beaten  eggs  and 
flour.  Flavoring  can  be  added  at  any 
time.  Make  into  balls  the  size  of  small 
hickorynuts,  place  on  the  back  of  a 
large  baking  pan,  and  pat  out  very  thin 
with  the  bottom  of  a  tin  cup.  Bake  in 
a  slow  oven,  and  remove  from  the  tin 
while  hot,  or  they  will  break. 

The  coffee  was  made  very  strong,  one 
heaping  tablespoonful  to  one  cupful  of 
water.  Some  took  it  without  cream  and 
sugar,  and  some  added  both.  It  is  more 
likely  to  give  one  the  headache  if  cream 
and  sugar  are  added,  as  the  chemical 
combination  between  the  cream  and  the 
coffee  gives  rise  to  certain  gases. 

EDITH  F.  M’DERMOTT. 


Bread  Sticks.— One  pint  milk  (hot), 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  butter,  one 
teaspoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful  sugar, 
one-fourth-cake  yeast,  white  of  one  egg 
flour  enough  to  make  a  dough  about  as 
stiff  as  for  bread.  Mix  well  and  knead 
until  it  will  spring  back  into  place  when 


A  Farmer’s  Vacation. 

The  New  Crusade  tells  how  one  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  sighed  for  a  vacation.  “Every¬ 
body  but  the  farmer  can  take  a 
vacation,”  she  sighed.  “We  have  to  stay 
at  home  and  toil  to  give  other  people 
pleasure.  I  wish  I  could  run  away  from 
it  all  for  a  few  days.” 

“Where  would  you  like  to  go?”  asked 
Mr.  Waters,  who  fully  sympathized  with 
his  wife  in  a  wish  for  a  little  quiet  and 
rest. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  believe  I’d  like 
to  be  a  gypsy  and  just  wander  from 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


place  to  place,  not  knowing  where  I  was 
going.” 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  cook  over  a 
fireplace  of  stones  and  sleep  in  a 
wagon?” 

“Indeed  I  would,  if  I  could  only  get 
away  from  the  cook  stove  and  the  hot 
kitchen.” 

Mr.  Waters  fell  to  pondering.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  after  harvesting  was  over  he 
could  leave  the  farm  for  a  few  days  in 
care  of  the  hired  man  and  take  his  wife 
a-gypsying.  For  once  in  her  life  she 
could  get  away  from  the  endless  care  of 
feeding  farmhands  and  Summer  visitors. 
The  plan  matured,  and  was  then  di¬ 
vulged  to  the  family,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Waters,  a  son  of  10  and  a  daughter  of 
five,  all  of  whom  discussed,  improved, 
and  finally  adopted  with  amendments. 

A  large  market  wagon  was  covered 
with  a  canvas  top  and  fitted  up  with 
bedding,  hammocks,  culinary  utensils, 
and  a  rocking  chair;  and  one  fine  morn 
ing  the  house  was  locked  and  the  gypsy¬ 
ing  began.  After  the  first  day  little 
Daisy  donned  an  outgrown  suit  of  her 
brother’s  and  became  a  boy  for  the  rest 
of  the  trip.  They  started  with  no  ob¬ 
jective  point.  They  drove  or  rested  as 
the  spirit  moved.  They  cooked  by  the 
roadside,  gypsy  fashion.  They  fished, 
waded,  bathed,  read,  dozed,  chatted, 
picked  flowers,  studied  birds,  commented 
on  farms  and  people,  and  entertained 
some  Impromptu  guests.  They  never 
knew  in  the  morning  where  their  camp¬ 
ing  place  would  be  at  night.  They  for 
aged  off  the  country  by  buying  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  farmers,  and  made  some 
pleasant  acquaintances  in  so  doing.  The 
10  days  sped  all  too  swiftly,  and  the 
memory  of  them  will  always  remain  as 
a  panorama  of  beautiful  landscapes,  of 
sunsets  and  moonrises,  of  starry  nights 
vocal  with  call  of  katydid  and  the  lulla¬ 
by  of  night  winds. 


- France  has  long  been  considered 

one  of  the  temperate  countries  of  the 
world.  Her  people  have  always  been 
wine  drinkers,  but  they  used  to  limit 
their  potations,  as  a  rule,  to  light  wines, 
which  it  was  claimed  did  not  do  them 
much  harm.  Suddenly  and  recently  the 
French  have  been  told  that  they  are  by 
far  the  most  drunken  people  on  earth. 
Their  statisticians  have- pointed  out  that 
their  annual  consumption  of  alcohol  is 
at  the  rate  of  four  gallons  a  year  for 
each  individual  of  their  population  of 
38,000,000.  They  far  out-drink  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Germans.  They  drink  dan¬ 
gerous  liquors,  too — absinthe  and  bran¬ 
dy,  and  cheap  spirits  that  are  worse 
still. — E.  S.  Martin. 


$10  DRESSING  TABLE  $3.95 

This  Dressing  Table  Is  made  of 
either  quarter  sawed  oak,  bird’s  eye 
maple  or  finished  in  mahogany  It 
is  30  in.  long,  18  in.  wide,  5S  in  high, 
^has  a  14x10  in.  plate  glass  and 
French  front  legs.  Retail  price 
$10.00,  our  price  $3.95.  Every  one  of 
the  304  pages  of  our  General  Catalogue 
of  everything  to  Eat ,  Use  and  Wear, 
contains  dozens  of  Bargains  like  this 
table,  and  with  this  book  in  your  pos- 
session  yon  can  save  money  on  every 
r rice  $3.95  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  you  buy  during 
the  year.  It  costs  you  nothing.  Address  this 
v  ay  i 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

BALTIMORE,  JVIO.  Dept.  SUO 
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Perfect  Construction. 
Fair  Dealing. 

Singer  machines  are  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  understand  them;  they  are  so  strong  that 
a  bungler  can  hardly  get  them  out  of  order. 
Every  part  is  made  with  such  scrupulous 
care,  from  the  best  materials,  fitted  in  its 
place  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  tested 
and  re-tested  so  many  times  before  leaving 
the  factory,  that  it  never  gets  the  “fits” 
which  try  a  woman’s  patience,  destroy  the 
fruits  of  her  labor,  and  consume  her  time  in 
vexing  attempts  to  coax  the  machine  to  a 
proper  performance  of  duty.  Singer  ma¬ 
chines  are  sold  directly  from  maker  to  user; 
they  are  guaranteed  by  the  maker,  always 
ready  to  furnish  parts  and  supplies  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  not  by  a  middleman 
totally  unable  to  render  this  service.  Buy 
a  sewing-machine  of  the  Present,  and  not 
one  of  the  Past. 

Get  a  Singer.  You  can  try  cne  free, 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Salesrooms  in  every  city  in  the  world. 


choice  dress  goods 

and  suitings  50c. 

— style  and  money’s  worth  that  show 
plain  as  can  be  what  a  determined  stand 
we’re  making  to  win  your  business  by 
saving-  you  money  on  nice  goods. 

A  hundred  styles  at  half  a  dollar — 
choice  dressy  Dress  goods  and  Suitings — 
40  to  52  inches  wide. 

Dress  goods  proposition  with  more 
merit  and  importance  attached  to  it  than 
there’s  been  anything  to  equal  this  1899. 

We’re  wholesalers  as  well  as  retailers 
— nobody  in  between  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  to  take  out  their  profit.  That  we 
save — and  retail  on  a  rock  bottom  basis, 
or  such  choice  good  goods  as  these  would 
never  be  heard  of  at  half  a  dollar— or 
near  it. 

When  samples  are  asked  for,  please 
specify  whether  fancies  for  gowns  or 
skirts,  or  suitings  for  suits,  are  wanted. 

extraordinary 

flannelettes  8ic. 

— neat  stripes  for  underskirts,  and  choice 
styles  for  dressing  sacques  and  wrappers. 

Price  range  of  Flannelettes  begins  at  5c. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


filVFM  rndIe*,Glrln  and  Huy*,  distrib 
UII  I.H  uting  our  Soap*.  Write  to-day  foi 
particulars  *  Catalog  of  over  lot)  Frcr  Prtol 
^  ti itis.W ntrhe«,  I>rcKK Goods,  Suit?, Bicycles, Couch**, 
Cloak*, Ete.  F.  Barker,  300  S.  (Union  8t«, Chicago, 


The  Business  Hen. 

By  H.  W.  COLLING  WOOD.  Price,  40c 

This  book  deals  with  the  business  side  of  poultry 
keeping,  giving  accurate  accounts  of  the  method 
followed  on  several  piotltable  poultry  farms. 

IT  COVERS  THE  WHOLE  GROUND. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  sells  all  farm  books. 
A  specialty  of  quoting  prices  on  combinations.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  readers  given  free. 


The  Best 

Washing  Powder, 

Ask  Your  Laundress  to  Try  It. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 


HOPS. — Trade  is  rather  weak,  and  nearly 
all  interior  reports  state  that  growers  are 
accepting  eight  to  10  cents  for  the  1899  crop. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  closed  at  a  decline  of 
%  to  %  cent.  The  latest  estimates  place 
the  Winter-wheat  area  for  this  country  at 
28,000,000  acres,  about  2,000,000  acres  more 
than  last  year.  Corn  advanced  %  cent. 
The  local  market  for  oats  is  quite  active. 
Rye  and  barley  are  dull.  There  is  but 
little  demand  for  buckwheat  flour  or  grain. 


FRUITS.— Receipts  of  pears  have  been 
too  heavy,  and  they  are  a  drug  on  the 
market.  Only  the  best  varieties  of  table 
or  storage  fruit  have  any  chance  to  sell  at 
fair  prices.  The  better  grades  of  grapes 
are  firm,  but  buyers  are  particular,  and 
prices  are  shaded  on  lots  that  do  not  come 
up  to  requirements.  Wine  grapes  are  of 
poor  quality  and  trade  very  dull.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  firmer,  prices  showing  an  im¬ 
provement  on  best  grades.  Buyers  are 
seeking  holiday  supplies,  and  prices  are 
likely  to  be  better  during  the  remainder  of 
this  month.  The  demand  for  quinces  is 
light  and  decreasing. 

DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves  are  in  liberal 
supply,  and  the  market  ruled  easy.  Coun¬ 
try  dressed  pork  is  selling  well  and  prices 
show  slight  improvement. 


BUTTER.— Best  grades  have  advanced 
one  cent,  and  are  now  selling  at  25  cents 
per  pound.  This  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
price  in  four  years.  Fresh  creamery  is 
scarce,  and  buyers  have  to  take  butter 
which  they  would  refuse  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Storage  stocks  have  been 
drawn  on  heavily.  June  butter  has  come 
out  of  the  freezers  in  good  shape,  and  has 
a  larger  place  in  the  market  than  is  usual 
'at  this  time  of  year. 


EGGS.— The  market  shows  an  advance  of 
about  one  cent*  on  high-grade  fresh-gath¬ 
ered  eggs,  which  are  very  scarce.  On 
secondary  and  lower  grades  there  is  little 
change,  these  goods  being  in  competition 
with  icehouse  eggs,  which  are  urgently 
offered. 

Received  at  New  York  for  week  ending 
November  11,  1899:  Bushels. 

Wheat . 305,200 

Corn . 379,850 

Exported:  Bushels, 

Wheat . 823,520 

Corn . 496,848 

Production  of  beet  sugar  from  the  16 
factories  in  the  United  States  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1898-99,  32,471  tons.  Sales  of  wool 
at  Boston  since  January  1,  1899,  284,006,800 
pounds,  against  106,806,010  pounds  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  November  11,  1899. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per 

pound  . 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  firsts  . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh,  finest  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Western,  factory,  fresh  finest. 
West’n,  factory,  lower  grades 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Sept., 

fancy  . 

Earge,  Sept.,  col.,  fancy . 

Earge,  Oct.,  white,  choice — 
State,  f.  c.,  large,  good  to  prm 
State,  f  c.,  large,  com.  to  fair. 
State,  light  skims,  small,  ch. 
State,  light  skims,  large,  ch. 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  and  nearby,  avge. 

best,  per  dozen . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts. 
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QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  good  quality,  30-doz. 

case  . 4  65  >@5  10 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 3  90  @4  50 

Refrigerators,  firsts,  per  doz...  16 %@  17 

Inferior,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  60  @3  90 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  per  30- 

doz.  case  . 4  "5  r5>1  20 

Uncandled  dirties,  30-doz.  cs.3  00  @3  90 
Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 3  45  ©3  60 
Limed  eggs,  good  to  fancy, 

per  doz .  15 %@  16 


MILLFEED. 

Citv  bran  . 4/7  50(^18  25 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton  .17  25©17  75 
Spring  bran,  to  arrive,  bulk.... 16  50@18  50 
Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton-"17  00©20  50 
Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00|l.  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-Ib.  sacks,  ton.. .16  00©21  00 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl  — 

Spitz,  bbl . 

Snow,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Jonathan,  bbl . 

King,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Pears,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 


. 1  50 

. 2  60 

. 1  50 

. 1  50 

. 2  00 

. 1  50 

. 1  50 

bbl.... 3  00 


©2  50 
@3  50 
@3  50 
@2  50 
@3  50 
@3  00 
@2  50 
@4  00 


Beurre  Bose,  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Kieffer,  bbl . 1  00  @2  50 

Lawrence,  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

Vicar,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Quinces,  Apple,  f’ey  bright,  bbl.3  00  ©3  50 

Apple,  fair  to  good,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Grapes,  Black,  basket .  5  ©  8 

Western  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per 

4-lb.  basket  .  12  @  15 

Western  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per 

4-lb.  basket  .  5  ©  12 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  7  ©  11 

Catawba,  ton  . 20  00@25  00 

Concord,  ton  . 20  00@22  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  f’ey,  bbl. 5  00  @6  50 

Cape  Cod,  crate . 1  40  @1  80 

Jersey,  prime,  crate . 1  25  @1  65 

FRUIT— DRIED. 

Apples,  fancy  .  9  @  16 

Choice  .  8  <g>  8% 

Chops  .  2  @  2Vg 

Cores  and  skins .  1%©  Hi 

Sun  dried,  quarters .  5  ©  6 

Sun  dried,  sliced .  4%@  6 

Raspberries  .  13  ©  13% 

GAME. 

Quail,  fancy  frozen,  per  doz.... 2  00  @2  25 

Average  fresh,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Grouse,  prime  undrawn,  pair..l  00  ©1  12 

Prime  drawn,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair . 1  25  ©  — 

Reed  birds,  fancy,  per  doz .  50  ©  60 

Small,  per  doz .  25  @  30 

Ducks,  canvas,  6-lb.  av.  to  pair.2  50  ©3  00 

Lightweights,  per  pair . 1  25  ©1  50 

Common,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25  ©  30 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb...  23  ©  25 
Frozen  saddles,  per  lb .  18  (g>  20 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  72%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  73%<g)  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b. 

afloat  .  78%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  74%©  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  40  (g>  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  39%©  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  4o%©  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat —  40%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  31  @  — 

No.  3  white .  30^4 ©  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  31  @  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  30%®  — 

No.  2  mixed .  29  @  — 

No.  3  mixed .  28 %@  — 

Rejected  .  27%©  — 

Rejected  white  .  29  @  — 

No.  2  mixed  delivered .  29%©  29% 

Track  mixed  .  29  ©  30 

Track  white  .  31  ©  35 

Rye,  No.  1  Western,  f.  o.  b .  Nominal. 

No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf...  55%@  — 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  60  @  — 

Rye  flour  . 3  35  @3  75 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  Buffalo .  45  ©  49 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  40%@  42 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  85  @  — 

No.  1  .  80  <g)  82% 

No.  2  .  75  <g)  77% 

No.  3  .  70  ©  72% 

Clover  .  60  @  65 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  ©  75 

Straw,  rye  .  60  ©  65 

Oats  .  35  ©  45 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1899, 

choice  .  11  @  12 

Prime  .  10  @  — 

Crop  of  1898,  choice .  9  ©  10 

Prime  .  7%@  8% 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1899,  ch..  12  @  13 

Common  .  9  @  10 

Crop  of  1898,  choice .  10  ©  11 

Low  to  medium .  8  (g)  9 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  ©  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  <g>  55 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  young,  dry-picked, 

good  to  prime .  11  @  11% 

Young,  scalded,  good  to  prime.  11  ©  — 

Young,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Avge.  grades,  hens  and  toms.  11  @  11% 

Spring  chickens,  Pliila.,  large, 

per  lb  .  16  <g>  17 

Mixed  weights  .  11  @  13 

Western,  dry-picked,  fancy, 

per  lb .  —  @  11 

Prime,  per  lb .  10  ©  10% 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  —  ©  11 

Fowls,  State  to  Pa.,  good  to  pr.  10%@  11 

Old  cocks  .  7  @  7% 

Ducks,  Eastern  &  L.  I.,  Spring, 

per  lb . .  14  @  14% 

Western,  Spring  .  8  @  9 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  selected 

white  .  15  ©  16 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark,  per  lb.  13  @  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  East  End  L.  I.,  bbL.l  25 

Other  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  12 

Maine,  per  168-lb.  bag . 1  30 

Albany,  per  bbl . 1  15 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  180  lbs . 1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . 1  75 

Sweets,  Jersey,  yellow,  per 
d.-h.  bbl . 1  50 


Sweets,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  yellow. 1  37 

Beets,  per  bbl .  75 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  60 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  per  doz.l  00 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00 

State,  per  ton . 7  50 

Celery,  State,  per  dozen  roots..  15 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Peas,  Va.,  per  basket .  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75 

String  beans,  Va.,  green,  per 

%-bbl.  basket  .  75 

Char.,  green,  per  bu.  basket..  50 

^Turnips,  white,  per  bbl .  50 

Russia,  Canada,  per  bbl .  75 

Onions,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 

red,  per  bag .  60 

White,  per  bag . 1  25 

Yellow,  per  bag . 75 

State  &  Western,  yellow,  bbl.  75 
Red,  per  bbl .  75 


@1  62 
@1  37 
@1  50 
@1  30 
@1  50 
@1  37 

@2  50 

@2  25 
@1  50 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@  - 
@3  50 
@9  00 
©  40 
@4  50 
@1  00 
©  75 
@1  00 

@1  25 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  80 

@  85 
@2  00 
@1  00 
@1  12 
@1  00 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Lebanon  Poultry  Farm  people,  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  speak  very  highly  of  their 
success  with  the  Universal  hatcher,  made 
by  the  E.  W.  Andrews  Incubator  Co.,  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y. 

The  Locust  Grove  Stock  and  Poultry 
Farm,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  has  an  item  in  the 
want  column  that  will  interest  sellers  of 
live  stock  as  well  as  buyers.  That  want 
column  is  a  good  middleman. 

Customers  of  Hamilton  &  Co.,  the  swine 
breeders,  will  note  that  their  address  is 
now  given  at  Rosenvick,  Pa.,  instead  of 
West  Chester,  as  formerly.  The  location 
of  the  farm  has  not  been  changed. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  a  circular  from 
a  concern  in  the  Cotton  Exchange,  New 
York,  which  invites  remittances  for  invest¬ 
ment,  promising  big  profits.  _  The  sub¬ 
scriber  says  that  his  neighbors  have  re¬ 
ceived  dividends  of  ?40  on  an  investment  of 
$200.  He  asks  if  it  is  a  swindle.  Certainly 
it  is,  and  an  old  one  at  that.  The  scheme 
in  these  swindles  is  to  return  part  of  the 
money  from  time  to  time  and  call  it  divi¬ 
dends. 

Humans  may  find  it  wise  to  go  without 
meat,  but  the  feathered  two-Ieggers  are 
not  built  that  way.  A  hen  must  have 
meat  and  bone-forming  food,  if  she  is  to  lay 
eggs.  The  best  bone-forming  food  is  in 
the  bone  itself.  That  is  why  green-bone 
cutters  are  so  popular.  They  supply  just 
what  the  hen  needs  at  a  low  cost.  They 
make  available  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
waste.  Mann’s  Bone  cutter,  made  by  the 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass., 
will  cut  up  the  bones  and  make  the  hens 
lay  eggs. 


How  They  Regulate  Their  Watches. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  New  Jersey,  so  often 
repeated  that  it  lias  become  famous,  to  the  effect 
that  people  set  their  watches  by  Lackawanna 
Railroad  trains.  This  road  has  been  operated 
for  more  than  half  a  centux-y,  and  its  record  for 
punctuality  is  one  of  its  remarkable  features. 
Beginning  with  less  than  100  miles  of  track  lo¬ 
cated  exclusively  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
has  now  stretched  out  until  it  connects  the  great 
cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  has  linked 
to  them  by  a  double  row  ol  steel  the  great  cities 
of  Utica,  Syracuse,  Ithaca  and  Northumberland. 
Yet  its  expansion  has  never  interfered  with  the 
punctuality  of  its  trains.  It  is  the  short  line  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  every  day  its 
five  trains  in  each  direction,  though  heavily  loaded 
with  people,  reach  their  destination  exactly  on 
the  minute.  This  is  done,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  road  has  to  cross  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sections  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  on  its 
journey  from  the  city  by  the  lakes  to  the  city  by 
the  sea. 


Southdown  Rams  and  Cheshire  Boars 

for  Sale.  Pour  Yearling  Southdown  Rams,  four 
Cheshire  Boar  Pigs  and  one  yearling  Cheshire  Boar, 
all  eligible  for  registry  and  all  lit  for  service. 
II.  C.  WEBBER,  Manager  Long  Meadows  Farm, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY. 

We  have  all  our  arrangements  made  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  all  shipments  of  Poultry  and  Game 
to  good  advantage.  WRITE  us  at  once  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  shipments  to  us.  We  take  pleasure  in 
answering  our  correspondents.  Fancy  Large  lur- 
keys  are  in  Demand  for  Thanksgiving. 
AR'CHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


o - SHIP - o 

TURKEYS 

for  THANKSGIVING  to  S.  H.  &  K.H.  FROST,  the 
old  Reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1805 
who  now  occupy  the  large  corner  building,  Jay  and 
319  Washington  Street,  New  York,  a  corner 
property  well  located  positively  lias  no  equal.  Goods 
show  up  from  four  directions,  attracts  buyers,  makes 
good  results.  Shipping  material  furnished  Refer 
Irving  National  Bank 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  13tli  St.,  New  York. 


XT.  33.  13 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotation* 


ESTABLISHED  1855. 

SLINGRRLAND  &  CO., 


RKCKIVKRS  of 

Hay  and  Straw 


503  West  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Goods  received  via  all  roads  reaching  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City. 

Prompt  Sales.  Liberal  Advances. 


Learn  Telegraphy 

Become  an  Operator  in  the  Railway  Service.  Situa¬ 
tions  guaranteed.  Address  ,  ,  „  „  „ 

Fennsylvania  Training  School,  Reading,  1  a. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  all  those  who  want  Government  positions. 
85,000  places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly 
appo  ntments.  War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  em¬ 
ployees  within  six  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


For  Sale. — “Evergreen  Home.”  27 
acres.  Berries — fruit  all  kinds.  Fine  Summer  home. 
Never-failing  spring.  Situation  unexcelled.  Address 
Mrs.  JAMES  A.  ROOT.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — A  reliable  single  man  to 

work  on  a  small  milk  farm.  Address 

A.  D.  SAXTON,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale  . — Farm,  100  acres,  near 

Connecticut  R  ver.  Price,  12,800. 

G.  D.  HOUSE,  Glastonbury,  Box  125,  Conn. 


Appomattox  Court  House  Farm,  where 

ionfet.erate  Army  surrendered— 806  acres — one  mile 
hurcb;  school  and  post  office  on  farm.  All  fenced, 
veli  watered.  400  acres  cultivated,  balance  fore3t. 
fine  bottom  lands.  Lies  beautifully.  Machinery 
ised  over  entire  farm.  Good  road  to  depot.  Eleven- 
oom  house  with  halls  and  closets.  All  usual  out- 
mlldings,  stables,  etc.  Orchard,  1.000  trees.  Price 
mly  $3,000,  to  close  estate. 

S.  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg,  Ya. 


-.-20  acres  IRRIGATED  Garden 
r*  Orltl  M  “  and  Fruit  for  sale,  rent  (cash 
r  shares)  or  manager.  Splendid  order  and  market. 

T.  R.  CARSKADON,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


Do  Southto"a.o«r, 


criptlve  list  of  Farms  for  Sale 
C.  F.  STEIN VV EHR 


Prospectus  of 
Tenn.,  and  de- 


Rockwood,  Tenn. 


DALE  VIEW  FARM. 

100  acres.  28  miles  south  from  Lincoln.  Neb.,  seven 
Hies  from  railroad  station  Has  one  mile  of  level 
rorit;  large  house,  never-failing  well  of  sheet,  water, 
ost-ofticb  two  miles,  one  mile  f  om  U.  S.  raail  uenv- 
ry,  two  schools,  and  church  services  wLthin  two 
i i les  on  College  View  line;  dam  of  water  ad- 
□ining  pastiiie  and  orchard,  cribs  for  1U,UU0  bushels 
1  corn.  Excellent  location  for  a  business  home. 
7,0u0  will  buy  it.  8.  B.  COKE,  Townsend.  Neb. 


IOCUTC— lf  vou  want  Money-Making  Patented 
I  Q  Specialties  for  City,  Town  or  Country, 
rrite  The  Tuscarawas  Mfg.  Co.,  Cmal  Hover  Ohio. 


WATCH  ES 

It  is  our  privilege  to  furnish  people 
who  raise  cluhs  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  with 
the  best  watches  at  prices  that  are  won¬ 
derfully  low.  We  can  furnish  them  on 
terms  that  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 

Special  Offer  No.  I. 

Full  Jeweled  Solid  Silver  Watch. 

Open  Face  or  Hunting. 

No.  1  is  a  genuine  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch.  Nickel 
works,  15  jewels  in  settings,  cut  expansion  balance, 
gilded  and  polished  index-plate,  patent  Rreguet  hair¬ 
spring,  hardened  and  tempered  In  form;  quick  train, 
18,000  beats  to  the  hour;  highly  finished  oval  regulator 
and  all  the  greatest  improvements  for  which  the 
great  Elgin  and  Waltham  Watch  Companies  are  so 
celebrated,  The  case  Is  solid  silver,  either  open  face 
or  hunting,  and  the  Watch  is  guaranteed  in  every 
possible  respect.  Such  a  Watch  could  hardly  have 
been  bought  15  years  ago  for  less  t  han  $30  to  $40.  We 
offer  it  to  our  readers  at  only  $10.25,  including  free 
delivery,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  40  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each;  or  for  a  club  of  12  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $5.30  added  money;  or 
for  a  club  of  five  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and 
$0.70  added  money;  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  three  months  each  and  $7.70  added  money; 
or  for  the  names  of  10  people  in  your  neighborhood 
whom  you  will  try  to  induce  to  subscribe  after  we 
send  them  samples,  and  $8.50  added  money.  You  can 
get  this  watch  within  10  days  if  you  go  right  to  work. 

Special  Offer  No.  2. 

Ladies’  Elgin  or  Waltham. 

Hunting  Case  Only. 

No.  2  is  a  magnificent  watch  for  the  ladies.  The 
case  Is  engraved  or  plain  as  ordered.  The  works  are 
thoroughly  jeweled  and  positively  guaranteed  to  be 
the  latest  product  of  the  Elgin  National  or  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  the  original  makers  of 
American  watches.  The  case  is  especially  guaranteed 
to  wear  20  years.  Price  delivered  $11.30;  or  sent  free 
for  a  club  of  only  44  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  a  club  of  only  10  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each,  and  $6.80  added  money;  or  for  a  club  of  five 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $7.80  added 
money,  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscribers  for  three 
months  each,  and  $8.85  added  money,  or  for  t  he  names 
of  10  people,  as  in  Special  Offer  No.  1,  and  $9.85  added 
money — and  your  wife  will  get  the  present  you've 
wished  so  long  to  give  her 

Read  this  Carefully. 

1.  These  offers  are  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  without  notice.  Watches  are 
constantly  advancing  in  price. 

2.  No  job  lots ;  every  watch  delivered 
safely,  and  three  days  given  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Your  money  hack  if  you’re  not 
perfect 7y  satisfied. 

3.  These  offers  are  open  to  subscribers 
only.  We  can  supply  only  a  limited 
number  of  watches  at  these  rates. 

4.  If  you  don’t  care  for  the  above 
watches,  send  for  our  neat  catalogue. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Market  Briefs. 


We  are  here  in  this  great  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


PICKED  UP  HERE  AND  THERE. 

A  CAT’S  BED. — Cats  have  the  faculty 
of  making  themselves  at  home  under  al¬ 
most  any  circumstances.  I  saw  a  big 
yellow  feline  sound  asleep  in  a  chest  of  tea 
which  stood  in  a  grocer’s  window! 

APPLES.— The  day  after  election  12,000 
barrels  were  received,  and  there  were  some 
left  over  from  the  previous  week,  but  good 
fruit  sells  quite  readily,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  better  trade,  with  an  advance 
of  25  cents  or  more  per  barrel  on  best 
qualities. 

ALMERIA  GRAPES.— 60,000  barrels  of 
these  grapes  have  been  received  from 
Spain  thus  far,  and  fruitmen  estimate  that 
the  New  York  market  will  handle  175,000 
barrels  before  the  season  is  over.  The 
grapes  are  packed  in  cork  chips,  each  bar¬ 
rel  containing  about  50  pounds  of  fruit. 
They  are  a  little  larger  than  the  California 
grapes,  but  resemble  them  in  flavor. 

RED  CABBAGE.— A  reader  wishes  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  demand  for 
red  cabbage,  and  in  what  shape  it  should 
be  shipped.  There  is  but  little  of  this  in 
the  markets.  It  is  used  by  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  salads,  and  there  is  some 
call  for  it  for  pickling  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  price  is  $3.50  to  $4  per  100  at 
present.  In  shipping  small  quantities  the 
best  way  is  to  pack  it  in  barrels,  covering 
the  top  with  bagging. 

POTATOES.— The  most  careful  estimate 
now  places  the  potato  yield  in  this  country 
at  250,000,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  46,000,000 
bushels  over  last  year.  The  crop  in  the 
West  is  smaller  than  was  thought  at  first, 
but  New  England  and  New  York  State 
have  very  large  yields.  The  crop  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  said  to  be  poor,  blight  having 
worked  such  havoc  that  in  some  places 
the  tubers  are  not  worth  digging.  This 
means  that  England  will  have  to  import  a 
gcod  many,  and  will  probably  take  some 
of  our  surplus.  There  has  been  a  tem¬ 
porary  shortage  of  prime  quality  in  this 
market  for  the  past  few  days,  and  prices 
have  advanced  slightly. 

EXCELSIOR.— No  man  need  expect  to 
save  money  at  present  by  putting  green 
spectacles  on  his  horse  and  filling  the 
manger  with  shavings  in  the  shape  of  ex¬ 
celsior.  This  product  has  advanced  25  per 
cent  within  the  past  two  months,  the  price 
now  being  $14  to  $16  per  ton.  The  annual 
output  of  this  country  is  about  50,000  tons, 
25,000  tons  being  manufactured  in  the  East. 
One  mill  in  Maine  turns  out  40  tons  daily. 
Excelsior  is  made  of  poplar  and  basswood. 
Blocks  18  inches  long  are  fed  into  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  planes  and  shreds  them  at 
the  same  time.  The  result  is  a  substance 
somewhat  resembling  curled  hair.  It  is 
used  for  packing,  and  also  for  stuffing 
cheap  mattresses  and  cushions. 

JAMAICA  ORANGES.— These  have  the 
reputation  of  being  inferior  to  the  best 
Floridas.  A  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  this  industry  in  Jamaica  states  that 
nearly  all  of  the  oranges  grown  in  the 
highlands  there  are  sold  in  this  country  as 
Indian  Rivers  from  Florida,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  begin  to  come  into  the  markets. 
Indian  Rivers  have  the  name  of  being  su¬ 
perior,  but  these  Jamaicas  are  fully  equal 
to  them.  Those  grown  on  the  lowlands 
are  of  inferior  quality,  and  are  w'hat  we 
usually  get  here  as  Jamaicas.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  says  that  on  returning  to  the  North, 
he  brought  a  quantity  of  this  highland 
fruit  from  Jamaica,  and  also  bought  a  lot 
of  the  finest  genuine  Indian  Rivers  to  be 
found  in  the  markets  here,  submitting  the 
two  to  a  number  of  friends.  In  manv 
cases  they  picked  out  those  from  Jamaica 
as  superior  in  flavor. 

ROOTS  AND  HERBS.— Good  burdock 
roots  sell  for  V/s  to  six  cents  per  pound 
delivered.  Here  is  a  chance  advantage¬ 
ously  to  get  rid  of  these  unwelcome  ten¬ 
ants  of  fence  corners  and  backyards.  In 
a  talk  with  McKesson  &  Robbins,  whole¬ 
sale  druggists  of  this  city,  I  learned  that 
they  buy  the  root  and  bark  of  a  good  many 
of  the  familiar  trees  and  plants  throughout 
the  country.  Among  other  things  are 
mandrake  root,  Cotton-root  bark,  corn 
-ilk,  Prickly  ash  root  and  berries.  Skunk- 
cabbage  root  sliced,  Southern  snakeroot, 
sassafras  root  and  bark,  and  Wild-cherry 
bark  from  young  trees.  It  would  be  mis¬ 
leading  to  give  definite  prices  on  these,  as 
they  vary  considerably,  but  most  of  these 
things  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  gathering 
where  they  are  found  in  any  quantity.  If 
one  has  any  of  this  stuff  for  sale,  the  best 
plan  is  to  write  some  reliable  buyer,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars.  w.  w.  h. 


Very  Much  Pleased. 

I  have  used  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  for  the  past 
year,  and  have  reason  to  feel  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  the  best  egg-producing,  health-sustaining 
food  I  ever  used.  E.  L.  Piebce 

Pottersville,  Mass. 


INCREASE  IN  IMPLEMENT  PRICES. 
What  Farmers  Think  About  It. 

Not  Sharing  Prosperity.— The  farmers 
in  our  neighborhood  will  not  willingly  pay 
any  material  advance  in  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  The  past  season  has  not  been 
a  profitable  one  with  farmers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  prices  are  so  low,  expenses  so  heavy, 
that  there  are  but  small  profits.  Old  tools 
will  be  repaired  and  utilized  for  another 
season,  and  few  new  ones  purchased. 
While  all  business  seems  to  be  booming, 
farmers  of  the  eastern  States  are  not  as 
a  rule  making  money;  in  other  words,  they 
are  not  participating  in  the  general  pros¬ 
perity.  n.  c.  LEWIS. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Must  Economize. — I  see  nothing  in  the 
present  condition  of  farming  to  warrant 
the  paying  of  higher  prices  for  farming 
implements,  and  I  believe  that  a  material 
advance  in  price  will  result  in  very  much 
less  sales.  Manufacturers  would  do  well 
to  advance  as  little  as  possible,  trusting  to 
better  sales  and  less  profit  rather  than  few 
sales  and  larger  profit.  In  Michigan  the 
wheat  crop  was  about  eight  bushels  per 
acre,  beans  only  about  one-half  a  crop,  and 
hay  almost  double  its  price  last  year, 
which  makes  the  farmer  compelled  to 
economize,  and  in  farming  implements  it 
will  be  felt  as  much  as  in  any  other  branch. 

Michigan.  f.  g.  m. 

Necessities  Only. — Farm  implements  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  a 
farmer  must  have,  and  those  that  it  would 
be  nice  to  have.  A  farmer  must  have  a 
plow,  a  cultivator  and  a  wagon  to  cart  his 
produce  to  market.  These  things,  if  he 
does  not  have  them,  he  must  buy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  the  price  be  higher.  Other  machines, 
like  riding  cutivators,  potato  planters  and 
diggers,  horse-power  sprayers,  etc.,  that 
it  would  be  nice  to  have,  farmers  will  wait 
a  year  or  two  before  purchasing,  if  the 
price  be  much  increased.  The  returns  for 
farming  have  not  increased  like  those  in 
other  trades,  and  farmers  are  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  increase  their  expenses. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  chas.  parry. 

Wants  to  Know.— I  do  not  consider  that 
the  past  season  has  been  anything  more 
than  an  average  one  in  this  section;  if  any¬ 
thing,  it  has  fallen  below  the  average. 
Crops  suffered  very  materially  from 
drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  some  farmers  have  been  compelled  to 
feed  all  stock  from  the  barns,  as  all  pas¬ 
tures  failed.  This  will  greatly  deplete  the 
Winter  supply  of  forage.  Farmers  as  a 
rule  are  not  so  well  supplied  with  money 
that  such  an  advance  in  machinery  prices 
will  not  affect  them.  I  can  assure  you 
that  sales  of  farm  machinery  will  fall  off 
very  decidedly  if  this  increase  in  price  is 
decided  upon.  Will  you  inform  me  why  it 
is  these  manufacturers  that  are  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and 
are  so  sorry  to  advance  the  price  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  him  will  sell  the  same  machine 
in  Europe  and  South  American  countries  at 
a  lower  price  than  they  will  sell  to  the 
farmer  at  home?  I  understand  that  this 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  fact. 

New  York.  s.  c.  hedges. 


‘SAVE  THE  BABY!” 


The  first  instinct  of 
the  mother  -  heart  is 
to  preserve 
her  little  one. 
Its  life  and 
health  take 
precedence 
even  over  her 
own.  The 
common  dread 
which  women 
who  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to 
the  coming  of  a  new  and  precious  baby 
into  the  world  first  feel,  is  that  they  may 
not  themselves  be  able  to  go  safely 
through  the  trying  ordeal,  and  secondly 
comes  the  fear  that  the  darling  little 
baby’s  life  or  health  or  general  well¬ 
being  may  somehow  be  sacrificed. 


But  there  is  no  real  need  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  either  direction.  If  any  woman 
who  is  expecting  to  become  a  mother 
will  follow  the  example  of  Mrs.  Orrin 
Stiles,  of  Downing,  Dunn  Co.,  Wis.,  the 
most  perfect  confidence  may  be  felt  in 
the  happy  outcome  of  this  critical  period, 
both  for  the  mother  and  the  child. 


“  I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  ever 
since  my  baby  was  born,”  says  Mrs.  Stiles  in 
an  interesting  letter  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  “  in  regard  to  what  your  *  Favorite 
Prescription  ’  has  done  for  me.  I  cannot  praise 
it  enough,  for  I  have  not  been  as  well  for  five 
years  as  I  now  am.  In  July  last  I  had  a  baby 
boy.  weight  n  lbs.  I  was  sick  only  a  short  time, 
and  since  I  got  up  I  have  not  had  one  sick  day. 
I  have  not  had  any  womb  trouble  since  I  got  up. 
I  was  not  only  surprised  myself  but  all  of  my 
friends  here  are  surprised  to  see  are  so  well,” 

The  properties  of  this  grand  “  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  and  what  it  has  accomplished 
for  thousands  of  women,  are  more  fully 
described  in  one  chapter  of  the  People’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser  by  R.  V. 
Pierce,  M.  D.,  a  splendid  thousand-page 
illustrated  volume.  It  will  be  sent  free 
paper-bound,  for  21  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  the  cost  of  mailing  only;  or,  cloth- 
bound  for  31  stamps. 

The  “  Favorite  Prescription  ”  is  entirely  free 
from  alcohol;  unlike  nearly  all  other  proprietary 
medicines  for  women,  which  merely  give  a  tem¬ 
porary  stimulation  and  are  likely  to  induce  a 
morbid,  unhealthy  craving.  The  “  Favorite 
Prescription  ”  gives  energy  and  nerve-tone  that 
is  real,  healthy  and  permanent. 


//  you 
jfave  your 
Share  of  $ 18,000 

ahead  of  you,  and  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  magazine  and  newspaper 
advertising  behind  you, 
and  the  unique  prestige  of 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

with  you,  you  should  be  a 
pretty  enthusiastic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  subscription  agent. 

We  will  allow  a  liberal  com¬ 
mission  for  every  subscription 
sent  in  by  a  duly  appointed 
agent.  The  sum  of  $18,000  to 
be  distributed  among  764  agents 
is  simply  a  premium  on  success. 
This  premium  money  will  be 
paid  on  April  15,  1900.  FuU 
particulars  will  be  sent  imme¬ 
diately  upon  receipt  of  your 
application. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper.  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver.  Co.o.  (founded  1890)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  6.  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  It.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


NATIONAL 
Hand  Separator 

and  learn  how  to  increase  your  profits 
and  lessen  your  labor.  Mailed  free. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  C0„  Newark,  N.  J. 


IftC  ftl  ftllfC— $16.50.  Circulars  free. 

lUk  rLU  If  9  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


Skim  Close 


Don’ t  waste  butter  fat.  The 
best,  easiest,  most  econ¬ 
omical  way  to  skim  your 
milk  Is  with  the  National 
Hand  Separator.  Saves 
enough  cream  to  soon  pay 
for  itself.  The  easiest  run¬ 
ning  separator  made.  Costs 
nothing  to  test  it. 

Ten  clays  trial  free. 


Write  for  book  about  the 


;V,  , 


100%  a  Year  is  Big  Interest 

but  that  is  what  many  users  of  the 

IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

are  receiving  on  the  money  invested. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  receive  letters  from  users  of  the  U.  S. 
stating  that  it  lias  produced  enough  more  cream  in  a  year  to  pay  for 
tile  machine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improved  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  saving  of  time  and  labor.  Our  1900  or  ‘‘New  Century” 
Separators,  with  increased  capacities,  are  better  than  ever. 


V 


We  also  manufacture 

A  Complete  Line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 

Write  for  our  latest  illustrated  catalogues,— Free. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


$4.25  for  only  35c. 

The  Greatest  Offer  of  the  19th  Century 

We  mean  every  word  of  it  and  refund  your  money 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  great  book. 


How  to  make 
over 


1000 


Handy  Appliances  and 
Labor-saving  Devices. 


650  Pages  750  Illustrations 


This  volume  abounds  in  valuable  hints  and  suggest  ions 
for  the  easy  and  rapid  construction  of  a  large  number  of 
homemade  conveniences  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  an 
everyday  handbook— applicable  to  both  indoors  and  out¬ 
doors— and  contains  the  best  ideas  gathered  from  a  score  of 
practical  men  in  all  departments.  The  conveniences  and  appli¬ 
ances  described  in  this  work  secure  great  comforts  to  both 
man  and  beast.  It  is  certain  that  every  progressive  far¬ 
mer,  gardener,  householder— in  fact,  every  one  interested 
In  labor-saving  contrivances— will  find  very  much  of  interest 
and  value  in  this  volume.  For  convenience  in  reference,  the 
various  contrivances  and  labor-saving  devices  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  under  three  general  headings,  namely.  Farm  Conven¬ 
iences,  Farm  Appliances,  and  Fences,  Gates  and 
Bridges,  about  equally  divided  as  to  the  space  used,  and  alto¬ 
gether  occupying  650  Pages.  Here,  we  believe,  for  the  first 
time  is  gathered  together  a  mass  of  information  upon 
fences,  gates  and  bridges,  and  there  is  also  a  chapter  on 
feneo  law,  and  one  on  country  bridges  and  culverts. 

There  are  some  750  illustrations,  an  average 
of  more  than  one  to  each  page.  This  mere 
statement  of  the  number  Is  an  evidence  of  the  practicability 
of  the  work.  A  few  of  them  appear  here  greatly  reduced.  The 
illustrations  are  plainly  drawn  and  nicely  printed. 

The  book  is  substantially  hound  in  illuminated  paper 
covers.  Size  5  1-2x8  inches.  It  Is  practically  three  books 
in  one,  lhat  formerly  sold  lit  cloth  at  £S4.00. 

cr»ix  rpcr  To  introduce  our  great  farm  and  family  Weekly, 
uLlli  lllLL.  the  American  Agriculturist  (whichalready 
lias  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  200, 00U)  into  every  home  where  it 
is  not  at  present  taken,  we  make  the  following  special  and  un¬ 
paralleled  offer:  The  regular  price  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  £51.00,  but  we  will  accept  subscriptions  from  those 
mentioning  this  paper  three  months  on  trial  for  only  25 
cents,  and  to  all  sen  ill  tig  10  cents  for  mailing  expenses,  making 
35  cents  in  all,  we  will  send  this  great  book  as  described 
above,  free  of  charge. 

Order  now,  and  remember  you  risk  nothing,  as  we  refund 
money  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Payment  may  be  sent  in  silver 
or  stamps. 


Address  all 
orders  to 


Orange  Judd  Company, 


52  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York. 


8io 


November  18 


THE  RURAL 


new-yorker: 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  CHURN  OR  THEBABCOCK  TEST. 
For  Testing  Dairy  Cows. 

Objection  to  Test. — It  seems  strange 
that  intelligent  men  should  be  constant¬ 
ly  trying  to  bring  out  weakness  in  the 
Babcock  test,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
holding  up  the  accuracies  of  the  churn. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  a  little 
the  relative  merits  of  these  two  methods 
of  testing  cows?  The  value  of  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  is  sometimes  questioned,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  claimed  that  a  small  sample 
of  less  than  an  ounce,  which  is  used  for 
analysis,  cannot  be  so  taken  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  average  of  a  large  quantity  of 
rr. ilk.  This  depends  entirely  upon  the 
manipulation.  It  would  be  equally  as  un¬ 
wise  to  condemn  the  analysis  of  fertil¬ 
izers  by  holding  that  the  small  sample  of 
less  than  one-tenth  of  an  ounce,  which 
the  chemist  commonly  uses,  could  not  be 
so  taken  as  to  be  a  fair  average  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pounds  or  a  ton;  yet  nearly 
all  accept  the  work  of  the  fertilizer 
chemist  without  a  question.  A  sample 
of  a  few  ounces  of  milk  taken  With  rea¬ 
sonable  care  will  represent  fairly  the  en¬ 
tire  milk  of  a  single  milking.  A  small 
quantity  taken  from  each  of  several  suc¬ 
cessive  milkings  will  give  a  mixed  sam¬ 
ple  that  will  represent  the  average  of  the 
entire  quantity  of  milk  given  during  the 
time  the  sample  covers.  Any  good  man¬ 
ipulator  of  the  Babcock  test  can  so  sub¬ 
sample  and  analyze  this  larger  sample  as 
to  give  an  accurate  test  of  the  percent¬ 
age  of  fat  it  contains.  From  the  weight 
of  milk  and  the  average  percentage  of 
fat  one  can  easily  calculate  the  amount 
of  butter  fat  which  the  cow  has  produced 
during  the  time  covered  by  the  sample. 
The  weakness  of  the  Babcock  test  is 
shown  mainly  in  the  fact  that  many  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  of  it.  A  single  test  from 
a  single  milking  is  of  little  value,  but  is 
it  because  the  Babcock  test  is  not  accu¬ 
rate?  Let  us  see;  cows  vary  in  milk 
flow  from  day  to  day.  They  also  vary  in 
the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  milk. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  single  test 
from  the  milk  of  a  Single  milking  would 
be  of  little  value.  But  how  is  it  if  the 
sample  is  more  accurately  taken?  A  few 
years  ago  the  Storrs  Station  took  from 
each  of  three  cows  six  samples  of  milk 
from  six  separate  successive  milkings, 
and  analyzed  each  sample  separately. 
There  was  also  taken  a  small  sample 
from  each  cow  at  each  milking,  which 
was  held  as  a  mixed  sample.  The  aver¬ 
age  percentage  of  fat  from  each  cow  for 
the  six  separate  analyses  was  practically 
the  same  as  the  percentage  from  the 
mixed  sample. 

An  Illustration. — But  the  opponents 
of  the  test  tell  us  that  adding,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  stations,  one-sixth  to  the 
yield  of  butter  fat  does  not  make  “com¬ 
mercial  butter”  of  it.  This  may  be  true, 
but  if  this  one  factor  is  always  used  it 
does  transpose  the  yield  of  fat  into  a 
uniform  butter  equivalent.  It  is  just  as 
fa'ir  for  one  cow  as  for  another.  How 
about  the  churn?  Does  that  always  give 
you  the  amount  of  commercial  butter? 
It  gives  what  the  trade  may  call  com¬ 
mercial  butter,  but  it  is  but  little  more 
uniform  as  to  solid  food  material  than 
are  two  given  dozens  of  eggs,  one  from 
Leghorns  and  the  other  from  Brahmas, 
but  unfortunately  the  butter  and  the 
eggs  sell  on  a  similar  plan  of  commercial 
equality.  Shall  the  cow  be  given,  in  the 
one  case,  cred'it  for  the  large  amount  of 
water  and  curd  which  the  butter  may 
contain,  and  in  another  case  only  have 
credit  for  half  as  much,  because  the  but¬ 
ter  has  been  differently  worked?  Let  us 
illustrate.  A  few  years  ago  the  College 
wished  to  make  a  week’s  test  of  a  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey,  to  see  if  she  were  available 


for  advanced  registry.  To  be  available 
she  must  produce  in  one  week  by  the 
churn,  at  least  14  pounds  of  butter.  Her 
cream  for  one  week  was  churned  at  the 
usual  temperature,  but  it  was  worked  at 
a  low  temperature,  about  50  degrees. 
When  thoroughly  worked  it  weighed 
over  21  pounds,  and  yet  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture  (it  could  not  be  made  to  yield  up 
more  water  and  curd,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  good  marketable  condition.  When 
the  butter  was  warmed,  directly  there¬ 
after,  to  about  65  degrees,  and  reworked, 
the  total  weight  was  reduced  to  14yz 
pounds.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
what  is  “thoroughly  worked  and  salted 
butter?”  Have  we  not  reason  to  be  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  accuracy  of  the  high  week¬ 
ly  butter  tests  of  cows,  so  commonly  re¬ 
ported  as  churn  tests. 

Check  on  the  Churns. — A  few  years 
ago  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
offered  prizes  at  the  Bay  State  Fair  for 
the  cows  giving  the  best  yields  of  but¬ 
ter  in  24  hours  by  the  churn  test.  As  a 
check  on  the  results  the  superintendent 
caused  to  be  made,  alongside  of  the  work 
of  the  churn,  a  test  with  the  Babcock 
tester,  including  both  the  new  milk  and 
the  buttermilk.  To  the  surprise  of  many 
the  buttermilk  from  the  different  churn¬ 
ings  was  found  to  vary  from  two-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  to  five  per  cent  with  dif¬ 
ferent  cows.  So  great  were  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  loss  of  butter  fat  in  the 
buttermilk  that  had  the  cows  been 
judged  by  the  Babcock  test  the  order  of 
merit  would  have  been  changed.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  shall  the  cow 
be  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  poor 
manipulators?  Some  hold  that  if  one 
cow  gives  milk  which  yields  up  its 
cream,  and  the  butter  from  the  cream, 
more  readily  than  that  from  another 
cow,  she  should  have  credit  for  it.  But 
in  this  day  of  modern  dairy  appliances, 
this  is  not  a  fair  argument.  The  sepa¬ 
rator  rightly  manipulated  will  remove  as 
completely  the  fat  from  the  milk  of  a 
Holstein  as  from  a  Jersey,  and  if  the 
process  of  ripening  and  churning  be 
made  uniform  the  churn  should  do 
equally  good  work  in  each  case.  The 
great  sources  of  inequality  in  testing  by 
the  churn  are  due  to  differences  in  man¬ 
ipulation,  and  the  chief  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  is  the  amount  of  water  and  curd 
left  in  the  butter  by  the  buttermaker. 
The  Babcock  test  avoids  all  this,  and 
makes  (it  easy  to  put  the  product  of  each 
cow  on  a  uniform  basis. 

Connecticut.  [prof.]  c.  s.  phelps. 

Tell  S.  C.,  Zaza,  Va.,  to  remove  the 
warts  from  his  cow’s  teats  by  applying  tar 
just  once.  This  can  best  be  done  when  she 
is  dry,  and  is  a  perfect  success,  s.  k.  m. 

Sheridan,  Mich. 

The  Poultry  Herald  says  that  in  Bohemia 
geese  are  driven  long  distances  to  market. 
Before  starting  on  the  journey  they  are 
made  to  walk  over  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
sand.  This  forms  a  hard  crust  on  their 
feet,  and  thus  shod  they  are  able  to  travel 
without  getting  footsore. 

Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured.  < 
New,  common-sense  method,  l 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- . 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso- ' 
lute  cureof  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  1 
readersof  thispaper. 

Fleming;  Bros.,  chemists. 
Colon  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKEN 

_ _ _  64-page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Farm  Raised  Poultry 

Pay  the  buyer  because  they  are  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  and  will  breed  heal¬ 
thy  stock.  Ail  rinu  Dliorn  Ourlarge 
stock  weshipis  ifllllTl  llAluCU  Poultjj 
Guide  explains  all.  and  tells  how  tomakeblg 
money  witii  poultiy.  >1  urth  $25.  Sent  for  on]}  16r. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER  JR.,  Box  66,  Freeport,  III. 


\  Killed=Dead. 

You  know  that  the  horse 
buyer  knocks  oil  $50  or  more 
for  every  lump  or  blemish 
"  on  a  horse.  Get  full  value 
for  your  horse — don’t  have 
any  lumps.  Cure  him  with 


l  Tuttle’s 


Elixir. 


1  It  Is  guaranteed  under 
a  forfeit  of  $100.  to  cure 
any  case  of  horse  all, 
coiio,  curbs,  splints, 

;  contracted  cord,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheuma¬ 
tism.  bruises,  sprains,  etc.  Sample  of  either 
Elixir  for  6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  the  postage. 

|  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

For  Sale  at  all  Druggists. 

I  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass- 


One  hen 

One  Day 


It  coats  a  mill  a  day — one  cent 
every  ten  days— to  make  a  hen 
a  lively  layer  when  eggs  are 
high,  with  SHERIDAN'S  w  . 
CONDITION  POWDER.  Calcu-  MvN 
late  the  profit.  It  helps  young 
pullets  to  laying  maturity; 
makes  the  plumage  glossy, 
makes  combs  bright  red. 


Sheridan's 

-^CONDITION 

Powder 


fed  to  fowls  once  daily,  in  a  hot  mash, 
will  make  all  their  feed  doubly  effec¬ 
tive  and  make  the  flock  donbly  profit¬ 
able.  If  yon  can’t  buy  it  we  send  one 
pack.  25  cts. ;  five,  $1.  A  two  pound 
can,  $1.20.  Sample  poultry  paper  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  ADAM  GREEN  BONE  GUTTER 

and  a  flock  of  hens  means  egg  money  the  year  round,  t 
Green  Cut  Bone  you  know  makes  hens  lay  double  the 
eggs  winter  and  summer.  This  machine  runs  easier  than 
any  other  because  it  is  the  only  ball-bearing  bone  cutter 
made  It  cuts  bone  quickly — shears  it  off  in  fine  shavings. 

Can’t  choke;  cleans  itself;  is  strong  and  substantial.  Send  ' 
at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  No.  88. 

W.  J.  AD-A.M,  JOLIET,  IIiXi. 

DOUBLE  THE  PROFil 

can  be  secured  from  hens  in  winter  if 
properly  fed.  Green  Cut  Bone  is  the 
best  egg  produeingfood  winter 
or  summer.  Nothing  equals  t  he 


DANDY  6RcWE 


for  preparing  bone.  Cut  pieces  so 
that  chicks  or  mature  fowls  con% 
eat  It  easily  and  without  danger  of 
choking.  Hand  and  power  ombined.' 
or  both.  Turn  easy— cut  fast.  Catalogue  and  prices  free 
Stratton  &.  Osborne,  Box  13.  Erie,  Penna 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  1. 


Twenty-Five  Pekin  Ducks,  to  sell  at 

once.  *1  each.  W.  T.  ARCHER,  Port  Oram,  N.  J. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  wrinkles;  all  reg’d. 
Correspondence  invited.  M.C.Mulkln,  Friendship.N.T 


136  Premiums  on  136  entries.  Prac¬ 
tical  poultry.  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks;  W.  VVyan- 
dottes,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Black  Javas  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Extra  choice  breeding  cockerels,  $3;  two  for  $5;  good 
breeders,  $2;  three  for  $5;  $1.50  and  $1.25.  No  pulj 
lets  GEO.  A.  CHAPIN,  Hampden.  Mass. 


Large  English  Berkshires  and  Po¬ 
land  Chinas.  Pairs  not  akin.  Pigs  eight  weeks 
old,  $3  each.  Sixty  head;  must  sell. 

W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


Closing-Out  Sale  of  Poland-China 

Swine,  either  sex  and  all  ages.  Young  Boars  for 
service  a  specialty.  Ad  lress 

JAY  HEATH,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


Jerseys — St.  Lambert  and  Combina¬ 
tion— for  SALK— Four  Cows,  seven  Heifers,  six¬ 
teen  Bulls  8.  K.  N1VIN,  Landlnburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collie  Pups,  three 

months  old:  one  female  10  months  old.  Price.  $5 
each.  Dr.  MOORE,  West  Rupert,  Vt. 


Trees  bred  from  finest  strains.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 


Tree  Breeders, 

DANSVILLB,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED. 

Thoroughbred  Registered  Holstein  Bull,  large 
enough  for  service.  Would  prefer  one  eligible  to  the 
advanced  registry. 

Thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Poland-China  Pigs 
and  Brood  Sows;  also  Scotch  Collie  Pup.  Must  all 
l>e  registered  stock. 


Buff  Leghorn  Fowls, 

Grade  Holstein  Calves,  %  to  G3-64  Holstein,  balance 
Ayrshire.  Address 

Locust  Grove  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm, 

ANTWERP,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLER SLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

UHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE. 

Heavy  milking  cows,  fine  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
high  quality  considered.  Write  NOW.  state  just  what 
you  want,  to  DfcLLHlIRST  FARMS,  Mentor.  O. 


THE  UIPHOVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Tha  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapeit  flnt-class  Hatcher 
.  In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QPINCY,  ILL. 


Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  from  dams  having  un¬ 
usual  records.  Supt.  Mahlon  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  growthy.  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y- 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-wntths 

■imple,  perfeot,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Thousand!  in  aucoetiful  operation. 
Lowest  prioed  lat-clasi  hatcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL* 

114  to  122  9.  6th  PL.  Qutaty,  111$ 


DON’T  TAKE  CHANCES  ! 

Buy  no  Inenbator  and  pay  far  It  before 
giving  It  a  trial.  The  Ann  who  will  not 
sell  on  trial  have  no  faith  In  their 
machines.  We  sell  the  celebrated  PREMIER 
INCUBATOR  ON  TRIAL.  Also  sole  manu¬ 
facturers  of  simplicity.  Catalogue 
and  Poultry  Helps,  5c. 
to’umula  Incubator  Co.,  60  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City. Del. 


1  NO 

I 3UPPUC01 

]  Moisture. 

6>- Self¬ 
regulating  „ 
Su.i-Vemu.mi.gS 


THE — - 

CYPHERS. 


INCUBATORS 

One  Style  Only,  OUR  BEST. 

Warranted  to  last  Ton  Years  without  re¬ 
pairs  and  to  out-hatch  during  three  trials 
any  other  incubator — bar  none;  THIS  OR 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Built  for  business 
— sold  on  honor.  16-pace  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  and  price  list  FREE.  Poultry  Manual 
and  Catalogue  No.  101,  (160-pages,  8xllin.) 
entitled,  “How  to  make  money  w ith  Poultry  and  Incubators’’ sent 
postpaid  tor  15  cts.  iu  stamps- worth  dollars.  Address  nearest  office. 

_  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

IfoMton,  Maas.  Way  land,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Shetland  Ponies 

FOR  SiYLE. 

WATKINS  FARM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Sliropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg«— 
Berkshires,  PoTand-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free- 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg  Poland  Chinas. Berk¬ 
shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
l’igs,  8  weeks  old.  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultiy.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa 


rillQind  Ollt  Qolp— As  onr  business  prevents 
VIU0III5-UIU  LjaiU  prompt  attention  beinggiven  to 
our  herd,  we  will  close  them  out  at  private  sale,  at 
pork  prices.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,N.Y. 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd. 

Spring  and  Fall  Pigs;  both  sexes. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


A  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK 


One  which  covers 
every  detail  of  the 
industry  from  in- 
It  will  teach  you 


cubation  to  market  is  our  20th  CENTURY  CATALOGUE. 

the  practical  experience  of  others  what  it  would  take  you  ten  years  to  learn.  Among  other 
it  tells  about  the  latest  improvements  in  the  world  famous  Reliable  Incubator* 
Brooders.  Sent  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  Reliable  lllC.  &  Brdr.Co.Box  B  101 


POULTRY  LOVING  WOMEN, 

thousands  of  them  are  MAKING  MONEY  out  of  eggs.  It’s  pleasant  and  profitable. 
They  double  the  egg  product  by  feeding  Green  Cut  Bone  and  Granite  Crystal  Grit. 

MANN’  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

cut  fast,  fine  and  so  easy  that  any  woman  can  work  them.  Mann’S  Clover  Cutters 
and  Swinging  Feed  Trays  pay  big  for  their  investment.  Cash  or  Installments. 
Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue.  F.  XV.  MAKN  CO.,  Box  1&  Milford,  Mass. 


1/%/%  CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

Xj|  Remedy  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  Is  death  to  Worms.  SI  Package 
■  ■  enough  for  50  Hogg.  Will  refund  yon  the  $1  if  It  falls.  Directions  for  using 

on  each  package.  This  is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will  save  vour  hogs  and  chickens.  Order  $1  package 
NOW  Yon  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY  CO„  Nauvoo,  Ill. 
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CATARRH  IN  TURKEYS. 

For  turkeys  afflicted  with  catarrh 
which  has  developed  from  a  cold,  the 
following  treatment  is  suggested:  Put 
them  in  a  tight  poultry  house,  and  burn 
a  mixture  of  pine  tar,  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  sulphur,  about  five  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  tar  to  one  each  of  turpentine  and 
sulphur,  to  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 
Of  course,  if  the  house  is  not  very  tight 
more  smoke  will  be  required,  and  if 
there  are  many  cracks  or  openings  of 
any  kind  it  will  be  useless,  as  the  smoke 
should  be  confined  at  least  one  hour. 
This  treatment  will  most  likely  effect  a 
cure  for  those  that  have  not  advanced  to 
the  swelling  stage.  These  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  by  bathing  the  swollen  parts  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  olive  oil  and  two 
parts  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  with  a 
small  olil  can  or  syringe,  insert  some  of 
the  mixture  up  the  nostrils  and  in  the 
cleft  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Three  or 
four  applications  will  effect  a  cure  in 
most  of  the  slight  cases,  but  where  it  has 
gone  so  long  that  the  swelling  has  be¬ 
come  hard,  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  will 
be  of  much  use  in  removing  the  swell¬ 
ing.  If  there  are  but  a  few  to  be  treated, 
the  oil  and  turpentine  remedy  is  about 
as  easy  to  apply  in  the  first  stages  as  the 
smoking,  and  is  equally  effective,  provid¬ 
ed  it  is  forced  well  up  into  the  nostrils 
and  in  the  cleft  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
We  would  not  care  to  eat  turkeys  so  af¬ 
fected,  though  !if  in  good  order  and  ap¬ 
parently  in  good  health  otherwise,  they 
would  probably  be  much  better  than 
much  of  poultry  that  is  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  poor  condition. 

.  J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


Liberal,  Feeding. — At  a  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  in  Kansas,  a  dairyman  gave  in 
his  report  on  producing  milk  for  the 
Kansas  City  market  from  common  cows, 
picked  up  through  the  country.  So  far 
as  possible,  these  cows  were  fresh  in  the 
Fall.  During  the  Winter  they  receive  a 
ration  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  14  to 
16  pounds  of  bran  and  corn  meal,  and 
what  clover  hay  and  sugar  cane  they 
will  eat.  In  Summer  they  receive,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  pasture  and  soiling  crops,  four 
to  five  pounds  of  bran.  By  this  system 
of  liberal  feeding,  a  two  years’  record 
shows  an  annual  income  per  cow  of 
$70.99,  the  miilk  being  sold  at  an  average 
of  eight  cents  per  gallon.  Last  year  at 
the  Agricultural  College  our  best  cow 
cost  us  $32.80  for  feed,  the  highest  of 
any  cow  in  the  herd,  and  about  $3.50 
above  the  average  of  the  herd,  and  yet 
the  profit  from  that  cow  over  the  cost 
of  feed  was  $24.12  above  the  average  of 
the  herd.  d.  ii.  otis. 

Kansas  Exp.  Station. 

A  Grade  Animal. — A  grade  sheep  is 
one  that  may  trace  back  on  the  side  of 
either  sire  or  dam  to  some  breed  or  va¬ 
riety  different  from  the  type  or  kind  of 
sheep  it  claims  to  belong  to.  If  you 
could  tell  how  many  generations  it 
would  take  to  make  a  man  a  purebred 
white  man,  who  had  among  his  ances¬ 
tors  a  negro,  then  we  could  tell  how 
many  generations  it  would  take  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  purebred  sheep  of  a  new  va¬ 
riety.  “Would  we  bar  out  a  twin  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  registered,  when  the  other 
twin  was  registered?”  That  would  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  reading  of  the 
classification.  In  offering  our  special 
prizes  we  say  that  the  sheep  must  be 
purebred  and  registered  in  our  particu¬ 
lar  association,  and  this  classification 
should  be  followed  out  by  fair  associa¬ 
tions  and  others  in  offering  prizes  for 
purebred  stock.  It  should  not  only  say 
that  they  must  be  registered,  but  it 
should  say  in  what  record  they  should 
be  registered.  For  example,  at  our  late 
State  fair,  a  well-known  breeder  entered 
Jersey  cattle  registered  in  the  Ohio 
Polled  Jersey  Cattle  Register.  They  were 
eligible  and  registered  in  that  record  in 
proper  form,  but  the  men  who  had  herds 
of  Jerseys  registered  in  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  Book,  refused  to  show 


in  competition.  You  will  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  naming  what  register  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  registered  in.  If  the 
classification  did  not  read  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  under  judgment  must  be  registered, 
and  its  twin  was  registered,  we  would 
not  throw  out  the  unregistered  twin. 

MORTIMER  LEVERING. 

Sec’y  Shropshire  Registry  Association. 

Moldy  Ensilage. — I  have  tried  Japan 
millet  and  Soy  beans  mixed  together  for 
ensilage.  They  both  make  a  crop  of 
heavy  yield  per  acre.  During  the  first 
week  of  September,  after  my  corn  en¬ 
silage  was  put  in  the  silo,  I  hauled  two 
loads  of  millet  to  one  of  Soy  beans,  and 
cut  them  to  one-quarter-inch  lengths, 
and  mixed  in  the  silo  on  top  of  the  corn 
ensilage.  I  commenced  feeding  to  milch 
cows  September  10,  from  the  millet  and 
beans,  and  they  proved  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  fodder.  The  weather  was  warm, 
and  mold  appeared  every  day  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  millet  and  beans,  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  by  about  the  middle  of 
October,  the  remainder  of  the  18  or  20 
tons  of  millet  and  beans  was  a  black 
mass  of  rotting  material,  and  we  re¬ 
moved  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  corn 
ensilage,  and  found  the  upper  surface  of 
that  also  spoiled.  About  a  ton  of  the 
corn  ensilage  was  thrown  out,  and  then 
we  found  the  remainder  splendidly  pre¬ 
served.  We  have  a  stave  silo,  17  feet 
diameter  and  28  feet  in  height.  This  is 
a  brief  memorandum  of  my  experience 
with  Japan  millet  and  Soy  beans  for  en¬ 
silage.  Who  has  had  better  success? 
The  question  is  important. 

S.  R.  DIVINE. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

R-  N.-Y. — Our  advice  has  uniformly 
been  to  use  only  corn  in  the  silo,  and  to 
cure  the  nitrogenous  fodders,  like  clover, 
cow  peas,  or  beans  for  hay. 


SCRAPS. 

The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  says  that 
a  good-sized  crack  in  the  stock  barn  may 
easily  mean  a  loss  of  three  bushels  of  corn. 

An  exchange  says  that  a  Chicago  man 
recently  shipped  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  13,000 
live  pigeons  to  be  used  by  the  various  gun 
clubs  there  in  their  annual  shoot. 

Clover  for  Hens. — I  have  cured  a  crop 
of  very  fine  second-crop  clover,  but  it  com 
tains  considerable  wild  carrot.  Will  it  be 
injurious  to  feed  the  same  to  my  poultry 
(ducks  and  fowls)?  E.  B.  u. 

Wo  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  feed 
the  clover  on  account  of  the  wild  carrot, 
as  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  least 
danger  of  any  injury  from  it. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  says 
that  he  lost  a  good  many  turkeys  by  foxes 
until  he  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  a 
small  sleighbell  on  the  neck  of  each  tur¬ 
key.  After  that  no  fox  would  come  near 
them. 

An  Australian  poultry  fancier  complains 
that  the  Langshan  fowls  usually  seen  at 
shows  are  entirely  too  long-legged.  He 
asks  why  they  should  imitate  the  kan¬ 
garoo,  and  urged  that  Langshan  breeders 
work  towards  a  shorter  leg,  thereby  im¬ 
proving  the  carriage  of  this  fowl. 

An  enterprising  milkman  in  Cincinnati  is 
said  to  have  the  milk  he  sells  analyzed 
twice  a  year,  at  his  own  expense.  The 
tests  may  be  made  at  any  time,  without 
warning,  the  idea  being  to  prove  that  he 
serves  a  product  of  uniform  purity  at  all 
times.  This  is  most  effective  advertising, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  great  value  to  him. 

Improving  Poultry.— I  think  that  the 
best  and  least  expensive  way  to  introduce 
new  blood  into  a  pen  of  fowls  is  by  pur¬ 
chasing  a  good  male.  If  your  strain  is  all 
you  desire  on  the  female  side,  it  is  surely 
better  to  infuse  new  blood  by  males,  as 
this  causes  less  disturbance  than  the  other 
way.  I  formerly  used  both  ways,  but  of 
late  years  depend  upon  buying  males  usu¬ 
ally,  but  sometimes  buy  eggs  and  hatch 
and  raise  some  males  for  breeding  when 
wishing  new  blood.  h.  j.  blanohard. 

Profit  on  Ducks.— We  do  not  find  it  as 
the  writer  on  page  730  does;  perhaps  it  is 
because  ours  are  not  well  brought  up.  We 
find  ducks  quoted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  that 
date  at  40  to  55  cents  per  pair.  We  do  not 
see  how  profit  can  be  made  after  paying 
the  express  robbers’  freight  and  commis¬ 
sion,  and  have  the  ducks  sold  at  40  to  55 
cents  per  pair.  It  cannot  be  done  on  Michi¬ 
gan  corn.  Did  the  writer  ever  buy  his 
children’s  Winter  shoes  or  pay  his  taxes 
from  his  profits  on  ducks?  Did  he  ever 
raise  a  pair  of  ducks  that  weighed  11 
pounds  at  10  weeks  old?  We  never  did, 
and  we  have  been  at  it  some  time. 

A  MICHIGAN  FARMER. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“Baby”  or  “Dairy”  sizes 
of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
bu  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


The  Brood  Mare.  The  condition  of  the 
mare  determines  the  health  of  tho  colt.  Do 
not  look  for  a  vigorous  foal  from  an  improperly 
fed  dam.  She  must  have  sustaining  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  Victor  Com  and  Oat  Feed  is  rich 
in  the  necessary  elements.  It  is  properly  bal¬ 
anced  and  does  not  heat  the  blood.  It  is  kiln- 
dried  and  is  tho  best  feed  for  the  brood  mare 
Forfull  information, address  Science  Dept 
THE  A.MKKH  A.V  CKKMtL  CO., 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Htrt  r.onmcJr 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


Don’t  Believe  It. 


If  an  agent  for  a  com¬ 
peting  separator  con¬ 
demns  the  S  h  a  r  p  1  e  s, 
don’t  you  believe  it.  He 
is  not  telling  you  for  your 
good  but  bis  own.  It’s  the 
way  of  the  world,  He  is 
afraid  you  will  try  a 
Sharpies  Farm  Sep¬ 
arator  and  then  he 
knows  he  will  lose  his  sale.  Just  disap¬ 
point  him  by  trying  a  Sharpies.  Free 
Trial.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P,  M.  SH APPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 


CHICAGO. 


U.  S.  A. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  small,  Is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 
rator 


plicity,  durability;  slow 
required,  and  easy  to 
to  clean,  which  can  be 
possible  clogging  in  tho 
machine  of  highest  quality, 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

‘  'Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,”  Is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 


In  cost,  great- 
economy,  slm- 
so  little  power 
Only  two  parts 
3  minutes.  No 
An  all  around 
Guaranteed  to 


THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 


28  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher ’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
W rite  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Improved  '  t-tn 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  bead,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  U"  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  B-  SPERRY  &  Co..  Batavia.  111. 


A  FEED  COOKER 

JIP.iO  Is  a  money  saver  oil  every  larm.  it 

Increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  di 
gestible.  THE 

istMMfhfy  !lf  MIS  j  Jat  a 

reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron ;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  ull  kind*  of 
livestock  and  poultry:  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  hog*,  etc* 
Excellent  for  evnporatlng  Maple 
^  .  Map,  boiling  down  **yrup,  “*ugar- 

Ing  off,  etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  cider* 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  and  prices. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  12  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

BATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  hnmane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  bead.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

hurts  much  less  than  a  bruise,  crush  ortear 

PEH0RIHIN6  SutXh 


A.  C. 


the  safest.  Ifuick,  sharp  cut.  Cuts  from  four 
sides  atoure.  Cannot  crush  bruise  or  tear. 
Most  humane  method  of  dehorn. ng  known. 
)Took  highest  award  World’s  Fair,  Write 
for  free  circulars  before  buying. 

BROSIUS,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


DR.  LEAVITT'S 

Dcruble  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— 


BOOK 

on  Feed 
Cookingm 

We  are  sending  out  to  all  interested  parties 
who  ask  for  it,  a  very  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  little  book  on  this  subject.  It  deals 
with  all  phases  of  the  subject— the  cost,  ad¬ 
vantage*  and  profit  of  the  practice,  lnci-  | 
dentally  it  tells  about  the 

ELECTRIC 
FEED  COOKERS 

which  are  made  of  beat  gray  Iron  ca»tlug* 
anil  lined  with  steel  plate*,  with  boilers  of 
extra  quality  galvanized  steel.  So  made 
they  require  lew*  fuel  and  heat  quicker 
than  all  others.  Made  in  three  styles  and 
live  sizes,  from  25  to  100  gallons  capacity. 
Heavy  stock— can  fill  orders  instantly.  Write. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  8 S.  Quincy,  111. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN’ 

X  STABLE  NECESStTT.  BEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  Oi  I  I. 
PtrruUr.  Kr«r.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N  ' 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKAUSElt  JL  into.,  Mlltou,  Pu. 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 


COOKER^8 


L  /VM/V 


to  K  your 
corn  and  other  feed. 

Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw  and 
corn  stalks  sweet  and  digestible. 

ENABLES  YOU  TO  MAKE 
STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AM)  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres-  , 

6ure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash  ( 
price,  121.50.  Saves  you  at  I 
least  30  per  cent.  Order 
now.  Write  Tor  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters, 

Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Horse  and  other 
Powers,  Mashing  and  Sewing  Machines,  Household 

bala&a&o! MickCA5H  SUH'LV  t MF0'  °°- 
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Humorous. 

An  Indian— a  civilized  Sioux- 
Fell  in  love  with  a  white  girl  named 
Prioux, 

But  she  shook  her  fair  head 

When  he  asked  her  to  wead, 

And  informed  him  it  never  would  dioux. 

“I  wish,”  moaned  the  civilized  Sioux, 
“That  I  never  had  gazed  upon  yioux— 

It  is  breaking  my  heart, 

Since  from  you  I  must  peart.” 

Then  he  left  the  house  wailing  “Bioux- 
hioux!”  —Baltimore  American. 

“Uncle  John  writes  from  Kansas  that 
he  has  a  broken  leg.”  “How  did  it  hap¬ 
pen?”  “He  fell  over  an  ear  of  corn.” — 
Chicago  Record. 

“The  last  laundry  I  patronized  was 
the  worst  I’ve  struck  yet.”  “In  what 
way?”  “Why,  I  sent  ’em  six  collars,  and 
all  I  got  back  was  the  buttonholes.”— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Sympathizing  Friend  (to  bereaved 
widow) :  “Well,  though  he  is  gone,  I 
hope  you  will  not  give  yourself  up  to  a 
lonely  life.”  Widow:  “Oh,  Sir!  this  is 
so  sudden!” — Tit-Bits. 

“A  self-opening  and  closing  umbrella 
has  been’ invented.”  “That’s  no  good, 
what  the  world  wants  is  an  umbrella 
that  will  find  its  way  back  home  when 
stolen.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Aunt  Sarah  (to  nephew  from  the 
city)  “Is  Uncle  Cyrus  through  milking, 
Teddy?”  Teddy:  “Not  quite.  He’s  fin¬ 
ished  two  faucets,  and  has  just  begun  on 
the  other  two.”— Galveston  News. 

Mr.  Johnson:  “I  notice-,  Jasper,  that 
you  have  the  rheumatism  as  bad  as  ever. 
Don’t  you  ever  take  anything  for  it?” 
Jasper:  “  ’Deed  I  does,  Sah.  I  takes 
crutches  mostly.”— Boston  Courier. 

Lecturer:  “And  what  man  'is  most 
apt  to  reach  that  elevation  whence  the 
earth  may  be  viewed  ‘as  one  vast 
plain?”’  Voice  (in  the  audience):  “The 
one  that  works  in  a  powder  mill.”— Life. 

Superintendent:  “Yes,  and  where  did 
John  the  Baptist  live?”  Scholar:  “In 
the  desert.”  Superintendent:  “Quite 
right!  And  what  do  we  call  people  who 
live  in  the  desert?”  Scholar:  “Desert¬ 
ers.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Aunt  Hetty:  “Here’s  an  article  on 
‘Meteorology  in  the  Philippines.’  What 
does  that  mean?”  Uncle  Hiram:  “I 
dunno  what  it  means,  but  it  shows  how 
we’re  civilizin’  them  When  they’ve  got 
things  like  that  out  there.”— Puck. 

Mrs.  Sprocket:  “George,  what  in  the 
world  happened  to  the  pipe  organ  in 
church  this  morning  while  you  were 
singing  that  solo?”  Mr.  Sprocket  (who 
always  talks  bicycle):  “Why,  the  or¬ 
ganist  was  coasting  an  easy  grade  with 
her  feet  off  the  pedals,  when  she  ran 
into  some  sharp  notes,  and  the  old  thing 
punctured.” — Ohio  State  Journal. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 


COFFEES 


AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  F.  O.  Box  390,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Micron. 

For  Any  Purposi 

Statiouarie*,  Portable • 
Bugiue*  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Need*. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Box  26,  Sterling ,  III 


Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  ano  styles,  ror  drilling  eitnei  deep  o, 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock  Mounter 
on  wheels  or  on  sillB  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WIT, M A. IIS  BKOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Victor  Feed  Mills 

AND  HO  R 'E-POWERS  COMBINED 

For  Grinding  from  12  to  60  bushels  per  hour  of 
Corn  and  Cob  and  Small  Grain,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  Power  for  Feed  Cutters,  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  12th  Annual  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 

Feed  Mills,  Horse-Powers, 

Sawing  Machines,  Jacks. 

The  J.  H.  McLAIN  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio. 


WHEN  SELECTING  A  CUTTER  OR  SHREDDER, 

we  Invite  you  to  get  a  catalogue  of 

Wilder’s  Ensilage  Machinery 

Machines  with  8elf-Feed  Tables.  Swivel  or  Straight  Carriers, 
Front-Cut  or  Cylinder  Machines,  8hredders  or  Splitters. 

OUR  PLAN  of  SELLING  will  please  you.  Write  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


UflDCE  DflllfCDC  thrashers 

nuvfoc  run cito j  and  cleaners 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCpo 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  •  Lno 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  toed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumpln 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc., 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  Wo 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Kook 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 


in  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  people  who  want  a  combined 
machine  that  really  combines.  A  shredder  that  will 
shred— not  chew,  bruise  and  haggle  the  feed— and  a  cutter 
that  w  ill  cut.  The  shredder  head  in  the  machine  and  the 
cutter  head  lying  on  the  floor  are  interchangeable,  and 
either  or  both  are  supplied  as  ordered.  This  is  the  only  true  shred¬ 
der  made  requiring  only  low  speed.  Equipped  with  any 
length  of  straight  or  angle  carrier  to  order.  Remember  that 
this  machine  covers  the  whole  Held  of  cutting  and 
shredding.  Write  us  for  circulars,  testimonials,  Ac. 

If,  Albans  Foundry  Co.  St.  Albana,  Vt. 


THE  "LESLIE''  LINE 


OF  FODDER  AND  ENSILAGE 
SHREDDERS  and  CUTTERS 


“Appleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  your  steel  link 
read,  all  told,  lias  no  rival.’’— AIanlky  ISltOS  & 


reuci,  hu  tom.  lias 

tone,  Harvard.  111. 


Hundreds  of  Sinillur  Testimonials  prove 
that  our 

"^urri^*”  ™*d 

allVvEOG  POWERS 

are  properly  named.  We  make  1,  2 
and  b  horse  tread 

frowers, smooth  or 
evel  lags  as  desir¬ 
ed, down  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 

ONE  HORSE 
“SUCCESS” 

is  the  best  power 
made  for  driving 
cream  separators, 

andal)  machinery  _ 

requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power 
can  be  obtained  from  the  “SUCCESS”  Trend  Powers  size  for 
size  than  any  others  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shellers,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
or  shredderH,  buskers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  m  our  160  page  Illustrated  catalogue.  FKKK. 

APPLETON  MFG  CO  .  27  Far([o  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


Cutters 


GUT  BEETS, 
MANGELS, 

Turnips,  Carrots, 

and  all  other  roots  and  | 
vegetables  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  CUT  FINE. 

Choking 

Impossible. 

Run  easy,  have  self  feeder, 
separate  dirt  from  cut  feed. 
Five  sizes,  hand  and  power.  ' 
0,  E.  THOMPSON'  A  SONS, 
Yp.llnnll,  Mith. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  makers 
in  the  world.  CatoUgui  free. 


CATTLE  ss  HOGS 


fl  and  all  kinds  of  live  stock  will  produce 
better  results  if  fed  ground  feed.  The 
small  pig  and  the  dairy  cow  need  it  es¬ 
pecially.  Tli 
feed  is 
with  the 


Die  best  way  to  prepare  ground 


Kelly  Duplex 

Grinding  Mill.  It  just  grinds  any¬ 
thing — ear  corn,  cob,  husk  and  all, 
cotton  seed  and  all  small  grains, 
single  or  mixed.  Makes  course, 
medium  or  fine  feed  Takes  little 
power,  grinds  fast.  Strong,  well  made  of  good  material 
and  last  indefinitely.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  37 

The  0.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Co.,  Iowa  City,  la.  &  Springfield,  0. 


IT 


For 

Steam 

and 

Horse 

Power. 


IS  A  FACT 


requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mllla. 

They  have  largest  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  power. 
Crush  and  grind  eorn,  husk  eob 
and  all,  and  ail  smallgrain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 
plates.  Free— Catalog  R. 

F00S  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GRIND 

YOIIR 

GRAIN 

SMALLEY’  MFG.  CO, 


on  a  SMALLEY  MILL. 

Neither  you  nor  your  stock 
will  have  any  fault  to  find. 
Our  mills  have  great  capacity 
combined  with  ease  of  oper¬ 
ating  which  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  Don’t  take  our  word 
for  this— try  one  and  be 
convinced.  Special  intro¬ 
duction  prices  in  all  new  ter¬ 
ritory.  Catalogue  showing  the 
famous  Smalley  line  complete 
free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

>,  Sole  Bakers,  Munitowoc, IVlk. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  60  .  Springfield,  O. 


when  fed  with  -the  things  eggs 
are  made  of.  Eggs  are  mostly 
albumen,  produced  by  the  hens 
l  from  the  protein  they  absorb 
from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
gives  a  hen  the  maximum  of 
protein  and  other  egg  making 
material.  Always  sold  In 
yellow  bags  and  packages. 

The  Bowker  Co., 

43  Chatham  5t.,  Boston. 
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BY  THEIR  WORKS. 

SiloktR,  Htoek  feeder* 
and  farmer*  know  the 

FEED  AND  ENSI¬ 
LAGE  CUTTERS 

by  their  works.They 
are  not 
like  otli-- 
ers,  theyl 
are  bet¬ 
ter.  They 
both  split  and 
cut.  That  is  they 
first  split  the 
feed  with  one  set. 
of  knives  and| 
then  cut  it  off 
vilh  another.  That  produces  a  singularly  fine  and  palatable  food, 
free  from  any  sharp  edges  or  corners  that  may  lacerate  the  mouth 
of  the  animal.  They  are  aai'e,  fast  and  efficient.  -Made  in 
iiiferent  sizes  and  equipped  with  any  desired  length  of  our  pti tent 
crescent  currier.  Circulars  free.  Ask  your  denier  for  Dick’s. 

DICK’S  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Box  27,  Csnlon,  0. 


350  BU.  A  DAY 

with  the  Wolverine  No.  805  Mill.  Grind* 
more  per  hour  with  less  power  than  any  other  mill 
on  earth  because  Crusher  and  Grinder  run  on  separ¬ 
ate  shafts,  relei \1ng  sill  friction.  Grinds  ear  corn 
and  all  other  grains  fine  or  coarse, for  feed  or  fam¬ 
ily  use.  Automatic  adjustable  shake  feed.  Burrs^ 
open  and  let  nails  and  hard  substance  through, 
ppipc  without  Cob  Crusher  for  grinding  small  grain 
r  111  .  With  Cob  Crusher  for  grinding  ear  corn,  and' 

smallgrain,  $82.  Elevators  extra.  Mill  can  be  ordered  without 
Cob  Crusher  and  Crusher  ordered  any  time,  is  easily  attached. 
Made  in  3  sizes  for  2  to  15  h.  p.  We  know  what  all  mills  will  do, 
and  the  Wolverine  will  grind  more  than  anybeltmill  made. 

U/C  QTAKF  our  reputation  and  money  by  offering  to  ship  you  this 
u  mill  in  competition  with  all  others.  If  it  don’t  do  more 
and  better  work  and  isn’t  the  best  made  mill  and  the  biffgeat 
bargain  you  ever  saw  return  itat  our  expense.  Don’t  buy  an 
experiment.  Our  line  represents  66  years’  experience. 

CU/PPP  HRINnPRS?  Iduda.  No.  2  Bal1  Bearing  has  25  In.  burrs; 
oncer  unmueno  No  3>  36  in<  burrs  Geared  mill  of  new  pat¬ 
tern  ;  ball  bearing,  a  rapid  grinder.  Price  $14.50  and  up. 

CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

ft 11  U#  CDC  1-h  Tread,  with  governor,  $58 ;  2-h  $77 ;  3-h  $103. 
r  U  w  ul\Q  o_h  Sw’p  $24.90 ;  4-h  $34.75 ;  6-h  $36.95 ;  8-h$51.2o 
A  full  lino  Feed  Cookerii*  Hob  a,  UutterB,  KhmkctH, 
Kobe*.  Harness.  Send  for  FKKK  fall  catalog  giving  latest  pricea 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  0-16*  Chicago, lit  ‘ 


ed.  Adjustable — grinds  coarse  or  fine, 
prices  free.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 


ELECTRIC  FEED  MILL 

We  have  pat  out  this  mill  to  meet  the  de 
maud  of  the  patrons  of  th« 
famousEleetrle  Goods  foi 
a  good  mill  at  a  fair  price. 
It  Is  a  direct  grinder  anc 
absorbs  or  wastes  no  pow 
erln  useless  and  expens iv. 
gearings.  Cuts,  crusht- 
and  grinds  ear  com, and  a! 
email  grains  single  or  mb 
Prices  low.  Circulars  an 
P.ox  88.  Onlncy.  IP 


burr!ston\  FEED  MILLS 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  50  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  compll- 
ated  and  fastest  grinding 
'mills  yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Ulus- 
jl  irated  catalogue.  Address, 
LEONA  HD  1).  HAIMUSON, 
20  Third  St.*  Now  Ilu veil, Conn. 


mm 


(Bold  with  or  withoat  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  fjrinders.Ditferent 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(\Uo  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinder*.) 

P.  N.  B0WSHER  CO..  South  Bend.  Ind. 


e  CORN  CRIBS. 

,uTwo  styles. 
Poor  sizes  each, 
Adam’.  No.  1  drib, 
The  best  made. 
Adam’s  No,  3  Orlb 
for  One  Oent  per 
bushel.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or 
write 

W.  J.  ADAM, 
and  Convenient.  JOliet,  ills. 
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FREE  RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY. 

IT  IS  NEARER  THAN  EVER. 

All  Together  for  a  Strong  Demand. 

A  GREAT  DEVELOPMENT. — A  few  years  ago  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  talk  in  a  half-hesitating  way  about  the 
free  delivery  of  mail  in  rural  districts.  We  well  re¬ 
member  receiving  letters  from  farmers  who  scoffed  at 
the  idea  and  called  those  who  advocated  it  cranks 
and  theorists.  To  Show  how  the  first  feeble  demand 
for  free  rural  delivery  has  grown  into  a  strong  senti¬ 
ment  in  its  favor,  we  quote  from  the  last  annual  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Machen,  who  has  charge  of  the 
experiments  which  the  Government  is  conducting: 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States  so  remarkable  as  the  growth 
of  the  rural  free-delivery  system.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  people  themselves,  who, 
in  appreciation  of  the  helping  hand  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  extended  to  them,  have  met  these  advances  half 
way,  it  has  implanted  itself 
so  firmly  upon  postal  ad¬ 
ministration  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment,  but 
has  to  be  dealt  with  as  an 
established  agency  of  pro¬ 
gress,  awaiting  only  the 
action  of  the  Congress  to 
determine  how  rapidly  it 
shall  be  developed. 

The  first  appropriation 
of  $50,000  for  this  service 
came  hard.  It  was  glued 
tight  to  Uncle  Sam’s 
pocketbook,  and,  strange 
to  say,  many  business 
men  strongly  opposed  it. 

The  results  were  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  the  next 
Congress  gave  $150,000, 
and  the  last  one  gave 
$300,000.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  longer  an  experiment. 

It  has  been  settled  that 
it  is  Uncle  Sam’s  duty  to 
carry  the  mails  to  the 
farmhouse  as  well  as  to 
the  town  residence,  and 
only  the  matter  of  cost 
stands  in  the  way. 

NO  NEW  THING— Let 
no  man  think  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  invented  free 
rural  delivery.  Strange  to 
say,  in  this  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  is  far  behind  his 
slow  European  cousins. 

Uncle  Sam  boasts  of  his 
independence  and  free¬ 
dom,  but  the  fact  is  that 
he  knuckles  down  to  express,  railroad,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  and  other  “business  interests”  in 
a  way  that  causes  a  shameful  neglect  of  the  common 
members  of  his  family.  Why,  England  started  free 
rural  delivery  50  years  ago,  and  the  service  has  been 
wonderfully  extended.  At  the  time  of  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  in  1897,  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  ser¬ 
vice  so  as  to  reach  every  farmhouse.  In  13  months 
after  that  Jubilee,  it  is  said  that  21,500,000  letters  were 
delivered  which  otherwise  would  have  been  left  until 
called  for.  In  France  this  free  delivery  was  started 
in  1830.  At  first  a  small  charge  was  made,  as  is  now 
done  in  Germany  and  Austria,  but  this  was  given  up 
in  1846,  and  now  every  hamlet  and  farm  recelives  its 
mail  regularly.  In  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Belgium 
mail  is  regularly  delivered  at  the  farmer’s  door.  In 
fact,  Uncle  Sam  is  far  behind  the  times  in  his  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  farmer’s  mail.  He  has  borrowed  money 
to  piake  things  easy  for  the  townsman,  who  needs 


such  help  least  of  all,  while  the  farmer,  who,  more 
than  any  other  citizen,  needs  a  fair  showing,  has  been 
left  to  shift  for  himself. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES. — No  man  who  has  lived  on 
a  farm  needs  to  be  told  what  it  means  to  be  brought 
into  daily  contact  with  the  world’s  great  social  and 
business  forces.  The  daily  paper  becomes  a  possi¬ 
bility.  The  very  character  of  that  daily  paper  will  be 
changed  and  improved,  as  it  is  forced  to  cater  more 
and  more  to  the  thoughtful  and  conservative  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  family  on  the  farm.  The  country  will  be 
benefited  by  anything  that  will  bring  our  National  life 
closer  home  to  the  landowners,  whose  life  investments 
and  savings  are  planted  in  the  soil  they  till,  and 
whose  life  tragedy  is  often  the  fact  that  they  produce 
fair  crops,  but  cannot  dispose  of  them  profitably. 

THE  FARMER’S  RIGHTS. — But  there  are  practical 
reasons  why  the  farmer  should  have  his  mail  brought 
to  him.  Imagine  a  mechanic  or  a  clerk  taking  half  a 


day  from  his  labor  to  go  after  his  mail!  Yet  that  is 
What  a  farmer  is  expected  to  do.  There  are  just  as 
many  minutes  in  the  hour  on  the  farm  as  there  are 
in  the  town,  and  each  minute  is  worth  'its  price.  The 
mechanic  may  live  within  a  few  steps  of  the  post 
office,  yet  Uncle  Sam  spends  thousands  of  dollars  in 
carrying  the  letter  to  him.  The  farmer  who  lives 
miles  from  the  post  office  will  pay  rent  for  a  box, 
and  then  spend  his  time  in  going  after  the  letters.  It 
is  probable  that  the  money  now  paid  by  farmers  for 
box  rent  would  cover  the  expenses  of  free  delivery  in 
thousands  of  districts. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  could  only  estimate  the 
good  results  that  would  follow  free  delivery.  Now  we 
know,  for  on  November  1  the  service  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  over  383  routes  in  40  States,  and  the  results  are 
evident.  Wherever  the  service  has  been  started  more 
letters  are  written  and  received,  and  more  papers  and 
magazines  are  taken.  Postal  receipts  increase,  and 


many  routes  already  pay  for  themselves.  The  value 
of  farm  lands  has  increased.  Life  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  contentment  always  enhances  farm  values. 

A  demand  for  better  roads  and  a  willingness  to  pay 
for  them  follows  free  rural  delivery.  Better  prices 
for  farm  products  are  possible,  and  farmers  sell  and 
buy  to  better  advantage,  for  they  are  in  daily  touch 
With  the  great  markets,  and  they  find  that  dealers  are 
eager  to  correspond  with  them  by  mail. 

WHO  OPPOSES  IT? — One  would  suppose  that  of 
course  the  city  merchants  would  see  at  once  the 
great  possibilities  of  increasing  their  country  trade  by 
direct  dealing  With  the  farmer.  Strange  to  say,  they 
appear  to  be  the  most  powerful  opponents  of  the  new 
service.  We  have  written  most  of  the  large  firms 
dealing  'in  goods  that  can  be  easily  sent  by  mail  and 
express,  asking  for  opinions  regarding  this  matter.  A 
few  are  apparently  meeting  with  excellent  success  in 
dealing  direct  with  farmers,  but  the  great  majority 

object  to  free  rural  de¬ 
livery  because  they  say 
that  it  will  cost  too 

much.  Such  blindness 
Is  hard  to  understand. 
In  some  places,  where 
this  delivery  has  be¬ 

come  a  settled  policy, 
almost  the  entire  trade 
of  the  neighborhood  has 
gone  to  the  large  city 

Stores,  with  orders  by 
mail  and  deliveries  by 
mail  or  express.  In  most 
cases,  too,  increased  sale 
of  stamps  has  nearly 
paid  the  cost  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Many  local  store¬ 
keepers  oppose  free  de¬ 
livery,  and  perhaps  the 
loudest  opponents  are 

saloonkeepers  or  pro¬ 
prietors  of  stores  where 
loungers  congregate. 
These  men  seem  to  think 
that  the  farmer  lives  and 
earns  money  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  alive 
the  business  of  the  little 
village  or  town.  They 
want  him  to  come  and 
spend  his  earnings  with 
them.  Free  delivery  of 
the  mails  might  keep  the 
farmer  at  home,  and,  by 
so  doing,  show  him  the 
way  to  better  bargains 
and  a  broader  view  of 
life.  Hence  they  oppose 
it.  Postmasters  in  small 
towns  also  oppose  it,  because  it  means  to  them  a  loss 
of  business  and  of  box  rent. 

IT  IS  COMING. — In  spite  of  strong  opposition,  free 
rural  mail  delivery  is  sure  to  be  extended.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  that  cannot  be  headed  off.  Its  value 
and  need  have  been  demonstrated.  Uncle  Sam  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  a  very  independent  person,  but  he  is, 
withal,  a  great  politician,  very  anxious  to  keep  his 
people  good  natured.  His  extension  of  this  free  de¬ 
livery  service  will  be  gauged  by  the  demand  for  it. 
Farmers  must  demand  it  in  a  forcible  and  dignified 
way,  if  they  expect  to  get  any  share  of  it.  The  way 
to  proceed  is  to  get  up  a  petition  signed  by  as  many 
citizens  as  possible.  This  petition  should  state  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  population  and  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  people.  It  should  also  state  the  character 
of  the  roads,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  the  number 
of  miles  the  petitioner  has  to  travel  or  send  after  hi3 
mail.  This  petition  should  be  sent  to  the  member  of 
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Congress  from  the  district  or  one  of  the  Senators.  If 
he  will  endorse  it  and  send  it  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  a  special  agent  will  be  sent  to  look  the 
ground  over,  to  decide  whether  the  route  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out.  If  tie  report  favorably,  the  work  will  be 
started.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  depends  largely  on  the  farmers  themselves. 
They  cannot  expect  the  people  of  the  town  to  work  up 
the  sentiment  for  them.  They  must  be  enterprising 
enough  to  get  together,  and  show  Uncle  Sam  that 
they  desire  the  service.  They  are  sure  to  get  it  if 
they  call  for  it,  for  tne  service  is  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
periment.  Only  a  strong  demand  is  needed  to  bring 
about  a  rapid  extension.  The  matter  should  be 
brought  up  everywhere.  It  is  a  very  fitting  subject 
for  discussion  at  farmers’  institutes  and  other  gather¬ 
ings.  Speakers  who  understand  the  subject  may  well 
find  a  place  on  the  farmer’s  platform.  Our  advice  is 
to  talk  it  up  everywhere.  Words  well  spoken  are 
wings  on  a  sound  idea.  Free  and  open  discussion 
will  bring  about  free  rural  mail  delivery.  Talk  it  up! 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  SHEEP. 

A  Better  Partner  than  the  Cow. 

The  feeding  and  breeding  of  the  dairy  cow  has 
been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  a  science,  and  shows  in  an  excellent  man¬ 
ner  what  can  be  done  by  wise  judgment  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  any  stock.  While  this  building  up 
of  the  dairy  cow  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
has  put  the  sheep  industry  in  the  background,  it  has 
by  no  means  killed  it,  but  has  resulted  in  pruning  it, 
cutting  it  back,  so  to  speak,  that  it  may  have  a 
Stronger  growth  in  the  future.  There  have  been  a 
few  farmers  who,  during  these  times  of  low  prices 
for  the  sheep  and  her  products,  have  for  the  love  of 
them  kept  a  flock,  but  these  flocks  have  been  weeded 
out  during  this  time  as  never  before, 
as  it  has  paid  to  keep  only  the  finest, 
so  that  'to-day  sees  this  country  with 
a  better  quality  of  sheep  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  They  are  waiting  only  for  the 
same  interest  to  be  taken  in  them  that 
is  taken  in  the  cow,  to  develop  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  mutton  and  wool  superior  to 
previous  products. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  sheep.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  in  me,  as  my  father 
before  me  made  them  a  study  and 
taught  me  many  things  about  them 
Which  he  had  learned  from  careful  ob¬ 
servance  and  experience.  With  the 
exception  of  two  years  there  have  been 
sheep  upon  this  farm  for  50  years.  My 
father  kept  the  old-standard  Merino. 

Which  was  the  sheep  for  Vermont  hills 
from  1850  to  1870,  and  they  proved  a 
valuable  source  of  income.  Later,  as 
the  value  of  wool  began  to  drop,  he 
began  to  cross-breed  with  some  of  the 
heavier  or  mutton  breeds,  using  for 
some  years  a  Cotswold  ram,  with  very 
good  results,  as  it  kept  a  heavy 
shearer  and  increased  the  mutton  value.  Later  these 
sheep  were  all  sold  out,  and  for  two  years  there  were 
none  on  the  farm.  In  the  Fall  of  1898,  I  bought  a 
flock  of  common  grade  ewes,  Leicester  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  predominating,  weighing  from  100  to  150 
pounds,  and  put  at  their  head  a  registered  Shropshire 
ram.  I  have  started  to  build  up  another  flock,  for  1 
still  believe  that  there  is  more  money  in  sheep,  well 
cared  for,  than  any  other  stock.  The  picture  alt  Fig. 
300  shows  the  result  of  my  first  year’s  work.  These 
lambs  were  dropped  !in  April,  1899,  and  this  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  August  2,  a  few  days  after  being 
taken  from  the  sheep,  at  which  time  they  averaged 
in  weight  about  80  pounds. 

The  ram  lamb  in  the  foreground,  at  three  months 
and  seven  days,  weighed  105  pounds,  and  was  one  of 
a  pair  of  twins,  but  he  himself  had  all  the  milk  from 
one  ewe.  The  wether  lambs  were  sold  at  this  time 
to  the  local  butcher  for  six  cents  per  pound.  I  re¬ 
served  three  rams,  which  I  have  sold  for  $10,  $8  and 
$7  for  breeding  purposes.  The  ewe  lambs  I  kept,  and 
am  planning  to  have  my  next  Spring  crop  dropped 
about  a  month  earlier,  believing  that  I  can  get  a 
heavier  lamb  August  1.  This  shows  What  can  be  done 
with  a  flock  of  common  grade  sheep,  and  I  hope  to 
do  very  much  better  in  the  future,  as  1  build  this 
flock  up,  for  I  believe  that  there  is  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  good  mutton  in  this  country,  especially 
among  the  wealthy,  who  can  afford  to  pay  us  a  good 
price  for  it.  I  use  the  Shropshire  cross  for  the  reason 
that,  as  a  result  of  what  I  have  read  and  seen,  and  in 
my  own  experience  proved,  they  are  the  best  mutton 
sheep  on  the  market. 

As  to  the  profit  of  sheep  compared  with  other  stock, 
it  would  vary  much  with  different  individuals.  A 
person  needs  some  experience  and  much  common 


sense  to  handle  a  flock  profitably,  the  same  as  with 
cows.  In  my  opinion,  on  many  farms  which  now  keep 
only  cows,  sheep  would  be  more  profitable.  They 
would  surely  bring  an  equal  return  at  one-half  the 
labor,  and  where  labor  costs  money,  ait  much  less 
cost.  The  average  farmer  who  keeps  cows  only,  and 
sends  the  product  to  a  creamery,  finds  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  be  has  had  to  put  much  costly  feed  into 
them,  and  that  a  large  part  of  his  monthly  creamery 
check  has  gone  to  the  grain  dealer.  Sheep  require 
very  little  grain  if  fed  the  same  good  hay  which  one 
would  feed  his  cows,  and  they  will  get  much  good¬ 
ness  from  fodder  which  a  cow  would  not  look  at. 
They  require  comparatively  little  care,  except  during 
the  lambing  season;  one-half  pound  of  grain  per  day 
per  sheep  for  three  months  is  all  most  sheep  need.  As 
near  as  I  can  ascertain,  a  cash  account  with  10  cows 
and  100  sheep  would  be  something  like  this:  Value, 
equal;  pasturing,  equal;  hay  consumed,  equal;  value 
of  manure,  nearly  equal,  as  sheep  manure  is  so  much 


richer. 

10  Cows. 

2,500  lbs.  butter  at  20c . $500 

10  calves  at  $7 .  70 

Skim-milk  .  60 

Total  . $620 

Less  grain  fed . $200 

Total  . $420 

100  Sheep. 

90  lambs  at  $4 . $260 

800  lbs.  wool  at  15c .  120 

Total  . $480 

Less  grain  fed .  $40 

Total  . $440 


This  shows  sheep  ahead,  and  I  think  that  the  cows 
are  given  the  advantage,  for  few  herds  of  10  cows 
will  bring  in  $500  for  butter,  While  $360  worth  of 
lambs  from  100  sheep  is  not  so  difficult  a  job.  Some 
will  say,  “I  get  more  than  that  out  of  my  cows.”  1 
don’t  doubt  it.  But  with  the  same  management,  you 


could  get  more  out  of  100  sheep.  Many  do.  One 
surely  cannot  get  250  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  with¬ 
out  putting  into  her  $20  worth  of  grain.  If  any  one 
can  show  that  the  10  cows  are  more  profitable  for 
the  average  New  England  farmer  with  plenty  of 
pasture,  who  has  to  hire  much  help,  I  should  like  to 
see  how  he  does  it.  h.  t.  johnson. 

Vermont. 


Oregon  salmon  canneries  intend  beginning  the  export 
of  frozen  fish  next  season,  which  will  reduce  the  amount 
packed  at  the  canneries.  It  is  thought  that  the  canners 
intend  to  try  this,  in  the  hope  of  getting  ahead  of  the 
cold-storage  men.  The  fish  will  be  packed  in  frozen 
sawdust. 

Keeping  Apples. — Apples  placed  in  bins,  each  layer 
covered  with  dry  sand,  should  keep  as  well  as  in  barrels. 
The  amount  of  moisture  should  be  slight.  It  would  not 
seem  practicable  to  keep  apples  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
above  way.  Apples  headed  in  barrels  in  a  cool  cellat 
usually  keep  satisfactorily,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way 
of  keeping  them  in  good  condition  in  a  farmer’s  cellar. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  hart. 

Second-crop  Potatoes.— Mr.  Fred  Brady,  of  Middle- 
town,  Del.,  sends  us  a  beautiful  sample  of  second-crop 
potato,  an  Early  Rose.  He  says  that  he  planted  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  early  Spring,  and  dug  his  crop  about  July  6. 
The  small  ones  were  culled  out  and  laid  away  until  Au¬ 
gust  21,  and  then  planted  in  the  same  ground  from  which 
they  were  dug.  They  produced  a  crop  which  was  dug  again 
on  October  24.  The  potato  sent  us  is  certainly  large  and 
fine.  It  has  not  the  exact  Early  Rose  shape,  being  flatter 
and  more  chunky  than  the  true  type,  but  otherwise,  it 
is  a  fair  sample  of  this  variety.  This  shows  what  Dela¬ 
ware  soil  can  produce,  and  Mr.  Brady  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  now  has  a  few  sweet  potatoes  in  his  house  cellar  that 
have  been  kept  there  since  October,  1898,  or  something 
over  one  year.  They  are  still  sound  and  in  fair  condition, 
except  that  they  are  not  quite  so  sweet  as  when  first  dug. 
The  glorious  climate  of  Delaware  seems  to  be  able  to 
produce  a  double  crop,  and  then  keep  the  product 
double  time. 


SULPHUR  FUMES  FOR  POTATOES. 

Go  Slow  With  a  New  Thing. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. — Many  letters  have  reached 
me  asking  for  more  information  about  Sulphur  Fumes 
for  Potatoes,  page  735,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Here  is  one: 

We  have  a  cave  40x16x10,  with  2,500  bushels  of  potatoes 
in  it.  How  much  sulphur  would  you  burn  to  fumigate 
such  a  cave?  What  is  your  method  of  burning  sulphur? 
Are  the  fumes  heavier  or  lighter  than  air?  How  long 
a  time  would  it  take  thoroughly  to  fumigate  them;  that 
is,  how  long  would  you  keep  the  sulphur  burning  and  the 
cave  closed?  Would  you  fumigate  now  or  later?  Will 
fumigating  spoil  potatoes  for  eating? 

My  advice  to  all  'interested  is  to  “go  slow.”  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  able  to  give  proper  advice  to  others, 
except  suggesting  that  they  be  careful,  as  they  are 
liaible  to  overdo  and  lose  by  it.  My  storage  room 
could  be  sealed  up  airtight.  It  had  400  bushels  of 
seed  potatoes  in  it,  averaging  four  feet  deep  in  the 
bins.  We  had  a  two-weeks’  cold  spell  in  February 
that  culminated  in  a  temperature  60  degrees  below 
freezing,  or  28  degrees  below  zero.  I  had  no  flue  in 
my  building,  but  I  set  up  a  small  coal  stove,  and  had 
a  little  fire  in  it  every  day  for  about  10  days.  I 
burned  a  small  amount  of  native  coal  each  day,  and 
the  sulphur  in  the  coal  could  be  smelled  plainly.  How 
much  sulphur  gas  I  burned  in  this  way  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  it  gave  me  the  idea  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  pure  article,  so  I  threw  upon  the  live  coals 
one-half  'teaspoonful  of  sulphur,  and  the  fumes  were 
instantly  overpowering;  so  much  so  that  my  lantern 
went  out,  and  I  did  also,  and  I  had  nausea  and  “bust 
head”  for  3  2  hours  after. 

THE  RESULT. — Twelve  hours  after  burning  this 
sulphur  I  visited  the  cellar,  and  the  air  was  clear,  but 
a  deposit  could  be  seen  on  the  potatoes  that  was 
probably  caused  by  the  sulphur  gas.  In  all,  my  cellar 
was  closed  tight  about  10  days,  or 
about  five  days  after  the  sulphur  was 
burned.  I  beg  all  to  go  slow,  and  not 
to  burn  over  one-half  teaspoonful, 
which  could  be  done  in  an  iron  kettle 
of  live  coals.  I  think  that  any  amount 
of  potatoes  could  be  cured  of  scab 
germs  if  not  over  four  feet  deep,  by 
treating  in  this  way  once.  I  picked  off 
the  two  top  layers  of  tubers,  as  the 
sprouts  were  entirely  killed  on  them, 
and  I  sold  them  for  first-class  eating 
stock.  There  was  no  bad  taste,  yet 
one  could  detect  something  different 
from  common,  especially  in  the  look 
of  the  tubers,  as  they  looked  killed. 
The  picture  on  page  735  shows  old 
potatoes,  a  year  old,  and  I  think  that 
I  have  solved  the  problem  of  keeping 
eating  stock  over  another  year.  A 
slight  fumigation  will  destroy  scab, 
say  one-half  teaspoonful  of  sulphur, 
while  a  larger  one  will  destroy  all  life 
in  the  eyes,  so  they  will  never  sprout, 
and  as  cases  differ,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  advise  any  one  else,  except  to  go 
slow.  It  would  be  a  fearful  thing  to  plant  seed  that 
had  been  killed  by  sulphur  gas.  It  is  a  work  for  our 
experiment  stations  to  solve.  Sulphur  fumes  are 
heavier  than  air.  I  fumigated  in  February,  but  I 
suppose  that  any  time  would  do  as  well. 

POSSIBLE  DANGER. — The  only  danger  is,  as  I  see, 
that  some  may  overdo  this,  and  prevent  good  seed 
from  sprouting,  and  thereby  entail  a  heavy  loss  in 
planting.  I  sold  a  good  many  bushels  of  these  treated 
tubers  for  seed,  but  I  told  all  who  bought  that  I  would 
not  warrant  them  to  grow.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
inquire,  and  in  every  case  they  came  up  nicely,  and 
the  new  crop  was  entirely  free  from  scab,  so  much 
so,  as  to  cause  growers  to  ask  me  the  reason  why.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  great  thing  in  this,  but  that  no 
one  knows  at  the  present  time,  just  how  much  or 
how  often  the  sulphur  should  be  used.  In  my  own 
case,  I  shall  use  one-half  teaspoonful  in  room  20x32x8, 
with  potatoes  four  feet  deep,  picking  off  very  care¬ 
fully  the  upper  two  layers  of  tubers.  It  is  advisable 
to  throw  open  the  doors  and  expose  the  treated  seed 
to  light  about  10  days  before  cutting,  in  order  to  have 
the  eyes  start,  which  they  are  very  slow  in  doing  in 
the  dark.  j.  c.  nokton. 

Kansas. 


A  western  man  has  designed  a  furnace  for  burning 
stumps.  It  is  built  up  in  conical  sections  around  the 
stump,  with  drafts  opening  in  each  section,  so  that  a  fire 
started  at  the  roots  consumes  the  stump,  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  out. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer  says  that  broad-tired  wagons 
work  well  on  hard,  well-drained  roads,  but  that  wherc- 
the  roads  are  at  all  muddy,  the  wide  tire  will  be  found  to 
carry  whole  acres  of  soil  on  the  inside  of  its  felloes.  In 
soft  meadows  the  broad  wheels  work  well  unless  they 
happen  to  cut  through.  If  this  happen  with  a  heavy  load 
on,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  neighbors  to  get 
the  wheels  on  top  of  the  earth  again. 
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SUBIRRIGATION  IN  FORCING  HOUSES. 

The  subject  of  subirrigation  in  the  forcing  house  is 
still  attracting  much  attention,  and  experiments  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made.  Pig.  301  shows  one  arrangement 
used  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Maine. 
The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bench  are  made  water¬ 
tight  by  coating  with  Portland  cement,  and  two  rows 
of  two-inch  porous  drain  tile  are  run  lengthwise,  ce¬ 
mented  at  the  joints,  and  closed  at  the  ends.  Six- 
inch  flowerpots  are  cemented  on  at  intervals  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  connecting  with  the  bore  of  the  tile,  into 
which  the  water  is  poured  when  needed.  The  water 
must  pass  through  the  porous  sides  of  the  tiles  into 
the  soil,  which  is  filled  into  the  bench  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Another  method,  which  proves  fully  as  effective 
under  trial,  is  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  cemented 
bench  with  two  inches  or  more  of  broken  pots  and 
bricks,  which  are  then  covered  with  burlap.  The  soil 
is  then  put  in  place,  and  water  admitted  to  the 
stratum  of  potsherds  as  the  soil  becomes  dry.  Where 
radishes  are  grown,  the  yield  of  marketable  roots  is 
about  15  per  cent  greater.  The  germination  of  seed 
is  about  the  same,  but  a  larger  number  of  young 
plants  “damp  off’’  under  surface  watering,  and  the 
number  of  small  and  diseased  roots  is  also  much 
greater.  The  number  of  roots  injured  by  millipedes, 
or  Thousand-legged  worms,  is  greater  under  subirri¬ 
gation,  but  not  enough  to  reduce  the  net  gain  seri¬ 
ously.  Subirrigatlion  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  growing  such  crops  as  lettuce,  where  leaf 
rot  iis  aggravated  by  contact  with  damp  soil. 


FALL-FRUITING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  in  my  experience,  all  varie¬ 
ties  claimed  to  bear  a  second  crop  of  strawberries  in 
the  Fall  have  proved  a  failure.  Every  Fall,  late  in 
September,  we  have  a  few  ripe  berries  on  nearly  all 
varieties,  that  is,  here  and  there  a  stray  berry.  Two 
years  ago  we  picked  quiite  a  crop  of  good  mar¬ 
ketable  berries  from  an  old  bed  of  Lovetts.  It 
seems  that  when  the  plants  have  suffered  by  a 
severe  drought  after  picking  they  show  the 
greatest  tendency  to  bear  in  the  Fall.  We  have 
tried  all  kinds  of  methods  by  which  we  would 
be  likely  to  secure  a  fair  crop  of  berries  in 
the  Fall;  for  example,  by  mowing  off  the  blooms 
in  early  Spring,  or  when  the  plants  show  buds 
in  May,  thinking  that  thfis  would  cause  the 
plants  to  store  up  nourishment  during  the 
month  of  June,  and  to  produce  another  crop  of 
buds  and  bloom  in  August,  but  this  has  proved 
a  total  failure.  Another  experiment  which  we 
tried  was  to  place  a  covering  of  dry  swale  hay 
over  the  beds  at  the  time  when  the  plants  were 
in  full  bloom,  and  then  to  burn  the  hay,  which 
swept  the  entire  bed  of  the  new  foliage  and 
blooms.  After  three  weeks  this  bed  was  nice 
and  green.  We  thought  that  we  had  hit  the  nail 
this  time,  but  the  plants  failed  to  respond  the  second 
time.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

New  Jersey. 

With  several  years’  experience  with  200  or  300  va¬ 
rieties  per  year,  I  have  never  had  plants  bear  fruit  in 
the  Fall,  except  those  of  the  Alpine  class.  Louis 
Gautlier  and  St.  Joseph  are  said  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
Fall,  but  I  have  had  no  experience  with  these  sorts. 
If  we  get  a  Fall-fruiting  variety,  it  is  probable  that 
the  only  demand  would  be  in  the  large  cities,  and  then 
but  a  very  limited  one.  In  a  commercial  way,  I  see 
no  great  demand  for  strawberries  in  the  Fall.  We 
then  have  enough  of  other  fruits.  n.  p.  gladden. 

Michigan. 

CORN-COB  ASHES  FROM  KANSAS. 

Last  year  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  ana¬ 
lyzed  samples  of  corn-cob  ashes,  which  were  sent  by 
purchasers  who  wished  to  know  what  they  were 
worth.  The  analyses  showed  the  high  per  cent  of 
potash,  and  it  occurred  to  us  at  the  time  that,  if  there 
was  any  large  quantity  of  such  ashes  to  be  picked  up 
in  Kansas,  it  would  pay  well  to  ship  them  to  the 
East  to  be  sold  to  farmers.  We  have  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  Kansas,  to  try  to  learn  whether 
there  is  any  trade 'in  such  ashes,  and  the  following  re¬ 
plies  show  that  Kansas  people  have  given  very  little 
attention  to  it: 

L  cannot  say  positively  that,  the  cob-ashes  story  is  un¬ 
true,  but  as  applicable  to  Kansas,  to  any  extent,  I  do  not 
believe  it.  Kansas  shells  a  good  deal  of  her  corn,  first 
and  last,  and  the  cobs  are  sold  in  the  different  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  towns  by  the  wagonload  for  kindling,  etc.,  and 
in  that  way  burned  with  other  fuel,  but  that  the  ashes  are 
kept  separate  from  others,  or  used  in  a  commercial  way, 
1  have  never  before  heard  suggested.  f.  d.  coburn, 

Secretary,  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  never  known  corn  cobs  to  be  burned  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  simply  for  the  ashes,  and  should  consider  it  a  great 
waste,  as  fuel  of  all  kinds  is  worth  money  in  this  State; 
in  many  of  our  larger  towns  and  most  of  the  smaller 


ones  you  will  see  the  cob-wagons  running  daily,  and  find 
that  cobs  retail  at  from  ?1  to  ?2  per  two-horse  wagon¬ 
load,  and  are  considered  as  very  valuable  for  both  fuel 
and  as  kindling  for  coal  and  hardwood.  On  many  of  our 
ranches,  corn  for  feeding  the  stock  is  all  put  through  a 
hand  sheller  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  cobs  for  fuel; 
I  have  been  at  homes  where  corn  had  to  be  shelled  and 
the  cobs  brought  to  the  house  before  dinner  could  be 
cooked.  The  shortage  of  cobs  in  Topeka  often  necessi¬ 
tates  having  them  shipped  in  by  carloads.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  some  of  the  gas-producing  counties  cobs 
may  be  considered  so  worthless  as  to  be  burned  for  the 
ashes  only,  for  at  Coffeyville  and  Iola  I  saw  nice  dry- 
goods  boxes  piled  up  and  burned  as  rubbish  because  of 
the  plentiful  quantities  of  gas  so  easily  acquired. 

WILLIAM  H.  BARNES, 

Secretary,  State  Horticultural  Society. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  such  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  corn-cob  ashes  which  are  gathered  up  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  the 
cobs  are  largely  used  as  fuel  in  localities  in  these  States 
where  the  corn  crop  is  so  extensively  grown.  My  own 
analysis  of  a  single  crop  of  corn-cob  ash  showed  them  to 
contain:  Per  Cent. 

Phosphoric  acid  . 36 

Potash . 51. 4S 

Soda .  2.08 

Lime .  1.76 

Magnesia . 96 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  as  a  source  of  potash  more 
than  one-half  the  total  amount  would  be  available  as 
plant  food.  e.  f.  ladd. 

North  Dakota  Experiment  Station. 

From  Prof.  Ladd’s  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  fertilizer  is  being  wasted.  Muriate 
of  potash  averages  only  50  per  cent  of  actual  potash ; 
yet,  last  year,  118,106,530  pounds  of  muriate  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany.  Ait  the  same  time,  over 
16,000,000  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  were  ‘imported. 
Now  these  Kansas  ashes,  if  they  contain  even  30  per 
cent  of  potash,  might  well  be  brought  to  the  East  and 
sold  as  a  fertilizer.  The  Canadians  ship  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wood  ashes,  which  are  often  picked  up  from 
house  to  house.  This  business  was  formerly  very 
profitable;  yet,  the  ashes  rarely  averaged  over  five  per 
cent  of  potash.  If  the  Canadians  can  afford  to  pick 
up  a  five-per-cent  ash  and  ship  it  to  this  country  for 


sound  apples  will  come  out  if  the  conditions  are  met. 
I  would  also  add,  keep  the  apples  out  of  doors  as  late 
as  possible.  Protect  the  barrels  with  a  covering  of 
boards  to  prevent  freezing.  w.  r.  fitcii. 

Western  New  York. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  do  not  use  a  specially- 
constructed  cold-storage  building  for  apples,  but  or¬ 
dinary  cellars  and  basements.  The  apples  are  usually 
packed  in  barrels  soon  after  being  picked,  before  any 
hard  frosts,  and  left  in  the  orchard  under  the  trees, 
or  rolled  together  and  covered  with  boards,  until 
freezing  weather,  then  put  into  a  dry,  cool  cellar  or 
basement.  I  think  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
to  keep  apples  in  the  manner  your  correspondent  de¬ 
scribes.  Apples  in  this  section  are  unusually  ripe 
this  season,  and  will  not  keep  as  well  as  usual. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  f.  h.  g. 
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SUBIRRIGATION  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE.  Fig.  301. 

sale,  the  western  people  ought  'to  be  able  to  collect  a 
30  per  cent  ash  and  ship  it  to  the  farmers  of  the  East. 
It  may  be  that  some  bright  Kansas  man  will  be  able 
to  make  more  out  of  the  corn-cob  ash  business,  than 
he  ever  will  out  of  the  big  corn  and  fat  steers  for 
which  Kansas  is  famous. 


HOW  THEY  KEEP  APPLES. 

An  Ohio  reader  wishes  to  know  how  farmers  in  western 
New  York  keep  their  apples.  He  has  300  bushels,  which 
he  would  like  to  keep  till  Christmas.  He  has  a  good  bank 
barn.  Can  he  keep  them  safely  on  the  barn  floor? 

Farmers  in  this  section  do  not  use  any  specially- 
constructed  storehouse  for  their  apples;  they  depend 
on  such  buildings  as  they  may  have.  From  what  I 
have  observed  in  handling  and  keeping  apples,  the 
damage  is  done  to  the  fruit  when  it  ‘is  harvested,  by 
careless  and  rough  usage.  Apples  keep  best  with  me 
if  stored  in  the  bushel-box  crate  in  buildings  that  can 
be  opened  a’t  night  to  cool.  I  have  some  now  in  crates 
that  were  piled  on  the  north  side  of  a  building  until  a 
few  days  ago,  when  they  were  removed  to  a  barn  out 
of  danger  of  frost.  I  am  sure  mine  will  last  till  after 
the  holidays;  Kings,  Snows,  Greenings,  etc. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  geo.  a.  davis. 

I  would  advise  the  Ohio  reader  first  to  sort  out  all 
the  second-grade  fruit,  making  the  apples  he  intends 
to  keep  No.  1.  I  think  that  he  can,  with  safety,  put 
his  apples  on  the  floor  of  the  bank  barn.  They  must 
not  be  kept  too  warm;  just  above  freezing  point 
would  be  the  proper  temperature.  Farmers  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  do  not  keep  their  apples  to  any  great 
extent  except  for  family  use.  Such  are  kept  tin  the 
house  cellar.  Cold  storage  men  bid  for  the  apples, 
usually  taking  them  as  a  speculation.  If  I  had  300 
bushels  of  apples,  I  should  first  sort  carefully,  then 
barrel  and  head,  and  put  into  a  dry  cellar.  Apples 
will  not  keep  in  damp  places.  They  require  plenty  of 
ventilation  and  cool  air,  and  should  also  be  placed 
near  the  cool  ground.  Put  in  only  sound  apples,  and 


PIG  PASTURE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Pork  from  an  Old  Cow  Lot. 

I  have  a  10-acre  lot  on  which  I  wish  to  raise  hogs.  The 
location  compels  me  to  lay  it  off  in  two  five-acre  lots. 
One  contains  four  acres  of  wet  soil,  from  a  mud  bath 
to  fine  Spring  water.  The  other  lot  will  grow  almost 
anything  that  is  put  on  It.  I  wish  to  make  a  hog  pasture 
of  the  four  acres  of  wet  soil.  What  shall  I  grow  on  the 
six  acres,  and  how  many  hogs  will  it  be  safe  to  keep? 
Hogs  in  the  Winter  will  bring  four  cents  gross  and  five 
cents  in  the  Summer.  j.  t. 

Petersburg,  Va. 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  E.  EMERY. 

You  will  do  well  to  drain  the  four  acres,  if  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  drainage,  and  not  turn  it  into  a  hog  wallow. 
The  drainage  water  can  be  run  out  over  a  paved  area, 
or  into  troughs,  where  the  hogs  can  go  for  drinking 
water,  and  will  prove  an  efficient  and  cheap  source  of 
good  water.  If  discharge  is  too  low  for  such  use. 
turn  some  of  lit  through  a  ram  and  drive  it  wherever 
needed.  Pigs  need  a  copious  supply  of  water,  which 
can  thus  be  easily  secured.  At  the  same  time,  the 
drained  land  should  become  as  productive  as  the  best 
of  tohe  upland.  I  am  unable  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  swine  J.  T.  can  keep  on  10  acres.  I 
should  not,  however,  bank  mudh  on  pork  at  four 
and  five  cents  in  Alexandria,  Va.  If  he  keep  a 
good  kind  of  stock,  and  make  any  reputation, 
he  might  sell  two  crops  of  six  or  eight-weeks- 
old  pigs  at  about  eight  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
In  this  case  fatten  for  bacon  and  hams  those 
that  do  not  sell  well.  Thus,  the  stock  kept 
would  be  breeders  and,  perhaps,  five  or  six 
sows  and  one  good  boar  would  be  enough  to 
start  with.  The  crops  which  may  be  grown  on 
the  four  acres,  as  J.  T.  describes  them,  will 
hardly  give  the  hogs  more  than  an  appetite  for 
what  he  grows  on  the  six  acres.  If  well 
drained,  these  four  acres  can  produce  many  tons 
of  forage.  Rape  should  be  started  now.  Vetch 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible,  and  these  two 
may  be  combined  to  advantage.  Say  one-half 
acre  each  rape,  oats,  oats  and  vetch,  rye,  vetch. 
This  may  be  all  of  the  four  acres  dry  enough  to  plant 
until  after  drained. 

The  six  acres  may  grow  vetch  and  oats  first,  using 
one  bushel  each  per  acre  for  seed,  and  later  put  into 
corn,  cow  peas  and  sweet  potatoes,  two  acres  each. 
When  the  half-acre  crops  are  ready  to  be  grazed  off, 
the  hogs  are  to  be  confined  on  one  lot  as  long  as  may 
be  desirable,  and  then  on  another.  Whatever  is  left, 
as  not  needed  for  grazing,  can  be  harvested.  As  soon 
as  cold  weather  is  over,  the  grazed-off  lots  should  be 
put  into  sorghum,  rape,  cow  peas,  and  succession 
crops  of  sorghum  and  the  cow  pea  may  be  planted 
until  July.  After  July,  rape,  rye,  and  vetch  and  oats 
come  in  again. 

There  are  possibilities  in  this  kind  of  feeding  and 
growing  crops,  and  so  much  depends  on  the  aptness 
of  the  carrying  out  of  a  rotation,  breeding  and  turn¬ 
ing  pigs  off  well,  that  I  hesitate  to  say  how  many  can 
be  kept.  J.  T.  will  soon  find,  by  starting  as  above  in¬ 
dicated,  how  many  he  can  keep,  and  iif  he  use  some 
city  kitchen  refuse  in  fattening  can  increase  his  herd 
above  the  possibilities  of  the  land  to  support  it.  He 
should  be  particular  not  to  use  any  of  the  city  waste 
for  his  breeding  stock  or  pigs. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  says  that  the  flesh  of 
animals  dead  of  symptomatic  anthrax  may  retain  its  in¬ 
fection  after  having  been  hold  in  a  dry  state  for  10  years. 

To  remove  a  rusty  screw,  heat  its  head  by  applying  a 
small  metal  rod  which  has  been  made  red  hot.  As  soon 
as  the  screw  has  been  heated,  it  may  be  removed  with 
an  ordinary  screwdriver. 

Analysts  state  that  condensed  milk  put  up  without 
sugar  is  much  more  liable  to  decomposition  than  that 
prepared  with  sugar.  Severe  poisoning  results  from  the 
use  of  decomposed  canned  milk. 

According  to  the  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  the  watermelon 
crop  of  Kansas  this  year  was  far  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  Some  have  been  running  the  surplus  stock 
through  thrashing  machines  to  extract  the  seeds,  which 
are  sold  to  seed  dealers  all  over  the  country  at  from 
eight  to  if  cents  per  pound.  The  yield  is  from  150  to  300 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Root  Grafting  the  Cherry. 

Can  piece-root  grafts  of  cherry  be  made 
successfully?  That  is,  can  pieces  of  the  roots 
of  a  seedling  cherry  be  grafted  to  a  cherry 
scion,  and  made  to  grow,  as  is  done  with 
the  apple?  w.  h.  s. 

Bethany,  Mo. 

Root-grafting  the  cherry  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  rarely  pays  for  the  trouble  of 
doing  it.  I  have  tried  it  several  times, 
but  always  on  whole  roots.  If  pieces  of 
roots  were  used  I  think  that  the  failure 
would  have  been  still  more  pronounced. 
All  kinds  of  stone  fruits  are  much  more 
difficult  to  graft  than  the  apple  and 
other  pome  fruits,  and  are  propagated 
by  budding. 

Trees  Injured  by  Winter. 

I  set  out  2,400  two-year-old  apple  trees 
last  Spring.  Some  of  them  made  a  very 
good  growth,  from  one  to  two  feet,  and 
some  of  them  died.  Some  of  those  that 
made  a  nice  growth  are  very  brittle,  and 
break  off  very  easily.  What  ails  them,  and 
what  is  the  remedy?  The  varieties  are 
Ben  Davis  and  Missouri.  h.  m.  p. 

Atchison  Co.,  Kan. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the 
trees  were  damaged  by  the  severity  of 
last  Winter,  and  the  wood  in  the  center 
is  dead,  and  therefore  brittle.  Some  of 
the  apple  trees  that  I  set  'in  the  Spring 
of  1875,  in  Kansas,  were  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  and  behaved  just  as  H.  M.  P.  de¬ 
scribes.  It  is  probable  that  the  trees 
that  have  grown  well  this  year  did  not 
make  sufficient  new  wood  to  carry  on 
the  functions  of  vegetable  growth  until 
the  damaged  wood  is  no  longer  of  much 
consequence.  There  have  been  several 
such  Winters  as  the  last  one  in  the 
West,  followed  by  the  conditions  men¬ 
tioned,  and  many  of  the  damaged  trees 
have  outgrown  their  injuries,  and  are 
to-day  bearing  good  crops.  The  only 
“remedy”  that  I  would  suggest  is  to  dig 
out  and  replant  all  weakly  trees,  those 
that  have  made  a  very  feeble  growth. 
The  best  of  cultivation  should  be  given 
the  entire  orchard,  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  trees  to  make  good  growth. 

Borers  and  Plum  Roots. 

1.  Arc  borers  likely  to  work  at  plum 
trees  until  they  kill  them?  I  have 
found  a  number  of  my  plum  trees  par¬ 
tially  eaten  around,  and  then  apparent¬ 
ly  abandoned  by  the  borers.  2.  Describe 
the  best  way  to  handle  quince  cuttings 
for  propagation.  In  case  of  a  long  sprout, 
can  it  be  cut  up  into  several  cuttings,  or  is 
the  terminal  one  the  only  one  that  can  be 
used?  w.  a.  b. 

Seneca  Co.,  N,  Y. 

1.  So  far  as  my  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  have  gone,  I  have  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  with  borers  in  plum  trees,  except 
when  they  have  been  budded  on  peach 
stocks,  and  the  borers  have  worked  in 
the  peach  at  the  surface,  and  under  the 
ground.  This  is  probably  the  case  with 
the  injured  trees  mentioned.  Peach 
borers  sometimes  kill  quickly,  but  they 
oftener  cause  them  to  live  a  miserable 
existence,  by  cutting  channels  in  the 
tender  bark  and  wood  about  the  base  of 
the  trees.  Digging  them  out  with  a 
knife  in  Spring  and  Fall  is  the  most 
practical  remedy. 

2.  Quince  cuttings  should  be  made 
soon  after  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees. 
Any  good,  thrifty  wood  of  one  year’s 
growth  will  make  cuttings  that  will 
grow,  but  the  best  are  such  young 
branches  as  have  large  buds.  They 
should  be  cut  into  pieces  about  10 
inches  long.  A  good  scion  win  some¬ 
times  make  four  or  five  such  cuts.  The 
tip  cut  is  sometimes  not  so  good  as 
those  from  the  butt  end  of  the  scion. 
It  matters  little  which  cut  is  chosen. 
The  one  having  the  strongest  vitality  is 


likely  to  grow  the  best.  After  cutting 
into  proper  lengths,  tie  in  bundles  and 
bury  in  a  moist  but  weu-drained  place. 
Place  the  bundles  butt-end  up,  that  the 
rootlets  may  start  by  their  proximity  to 
the  surface,  where  they  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  sun’s  rays.  When  Spring  ap¬ 
proaches,  take  up  tne  bundles  and  set 
the  cuttings  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  just 
leaving  an  inch  or  two  of  the  tops  in  the 
air  above.  Cultivate  thoroughly  during 
the  growing  season. 

When  to  Transplant  Walnut  Trees. 

J.  R.,  Cook  Co.,  III.— Some  walnut  trees 
came  up  in  the  lawn,  which  I  wish  to 
transplant  to  a  garden  row  and  cultivate 
till  they  get  good  roots.  How  long  should 
I  leave  them  there  before  setting  them  in 
their  permanent  place  along  the  roadside? 
When  is  it  best  to  transplant?  How  far 
apart  in  the  rows  should  I  put  them? 
There  are  over  50  of  them. 

Ans.— Plant  about  18  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  They  can  be  moved  with  the 
greatest  safety  in  the  Spring,  before  the 
buds  swell.  Dig  from  the  lawn  care¬ 
fully  and  trim  all  injured  roots  neatly 
with  a  sharp  knife  just  before  setting. 
They  will  not  make  much  growth  the 
first  year,  but  should  enlarge  consid¬ 
erably  the  second  season.  They  khould 
be  transplanted  permanently  the  second 
or  third  Spring  after  setting  in  row. 

Seedling  White  Pines. 

F.  II.,  Kennebec  Co.,  Me.— I  have  set  a  wind¬ 
break  of  White  pines  and  am  told  that  it 
will  seed  the  ground  all  around  full  of 
pines.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  so  or 
not?  If  so,  I  can  pull  them  up  while  small, 

Ans. — Seedlings  are  quite  likely  to 
spring  up  in  the  vicinity  of  cone-bearing 
White  pine  trees,  if  the  soil  is  left  un¬ 
disturbed  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
they  grow  very  slowly  at  first,  under 
ordinary  natural  conditions  and  are 
easily  eradicated  by  cultivation,  or 
merely  by  cutting  off  near  the  ground, 
as  they  never  sprout  when  the  top  is 
destroyed. 

Clover  and  Free  Nitrogen. 

R.  W.  M.,  Ashboro,  Ind.— The  usual  custom 
of  farmers  here  Is  to  sow  wheat  in  the 
standing  corn,  seeding  to  clover  in  the 
Spring.  The  land  is  fertile,  alluvial  soil, 
growing  heavy  crops  of  grain.  Clover 
makes  a  rank  growth,  often  heading  first 
year  after  harvest.  The  clover  is  plowed 
up  the  next  Spring  for  corn,  taking  a  crop 
of  grain  every  year.  At  what  stages  of 
growth  does  clover  begin  to  gather  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air?  When  is  this  pro¬ 
cess  practically  completed?  Is  the  above 
rotation  a  rational  one,  or  should  clover 
stand  the  second  year  in  order  to  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  store  of  plant  food  in  the 
soil? 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  established 
that  the  appropriation  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air  by  leguminous  plants  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  presence  of  tubercles 
upon  the  roots.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
assumed  that  such  appropriation  does 
not  take  place  before  the  tubercles  are 
found,  though  their  presence  upon  the 
roots  has  been  found  very  early  in  the 
life  of  the  plant.  I  have  found  tubercles 
upon  clover  roots  six  weeks  after  seed¬ 
ing.  Whether  the  plants  will  take  all 
of  their  needed  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
after  the  formation  of  such  tubercles, 
rather  than  from  the  soil,  probably  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  soil.  If  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  readily-available  nitrogen  in 
the  soil,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
plant  will  obtain  it  from  this  source  in 
preference  to  the  air,  so  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate  the  actual  amount  of 
nitrogen  gathered  by  a  crop  from  at¬ 
mospheric  sources.  It  is  believed  that 
the  appropriation  of  food  by  plants  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
though  the  food  elements  are  taken  up 
more  rapidly  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth — that  is,  the  dry  matter  of 
young  crops  is  richer  in  nitrogen  than 
that  of  mature  crops.  I  should  regard 
the  rotation  mentioned  as  a  good  one. 

EDWARD  B.  VOORHEES. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Transplanting  Evergreens ;  Shrubs. 

S.  C.  S.,  Camden,  N.  J. — 1.  What  Is  the  best 
time  to  transplant  young  hemlock  and  other 
evergreens?  2.  Name  a  few  of  the  most 
desirable  varieties  of  shrubbery  for  this 
vicinity.  3.  Do  you  know  of  a  good  authori- 
tive  work  on  landscaping,  that  will  apply 
to  mountain  sites? 

Ans. — Evergreens  may  be  transplant¬ 
ed  at  any  time  during  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year.  Probably  the  most 
favorable  month  is  May.  August  and 

September  are  the  most  trying  months 
in  which  to  move  them.  They  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  freezing  weather  un¬ 
less  it  is  desired  to  move  a  large  tree 
with  a  ball  of  frozen  earth.  2.  Recent 
issues  of ‘'The  R.  N.-Y.,  pages  754,  778 
and  786,  contain  brief  accounts  of  shrubs 
that  Should  succeed  admirably  in  your 
locality. 

3.  No  such  work  has  come  under  our 
notice.  Some  very  good  suggestions 
may  be  found  in  How  to  Plan  the  Home 
Grounds,  by  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.  It 
can  be  furnished  from  this  office. 

Healthfulness  of  Cotton-Seed  Oil. 

II.  S.,  Stark  Co.,  O.—Is  refined  cotton-seed 
oil  a  wholesome  food  for  human  beings? 
We  have  been  using  it  for  three  years,  and 
are  unable  to  see  any  bad  results,  but  have 
heard  that  it  will  cause  a  breaking  down 
of  the  tissues,  and  our  family  physician 
condemns  it.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  authorities  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Ans. — There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  cotton-seed  oil  is  less  wholesome 
than  olive  oil  or  butter  fats,  unless 
adulterated  or  contaminated  in  course 
of  manufacture.  Most  people  do  not 
greatly  fancy  the  flavor  at  first,  and  it 
has  been  considered  rather  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  digestion  than  the  cooking  fats 
generally  used,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  serious  results  follow  its  pro¬ 
longed  use.  Most  of  the  table  oils  sold 
as  “pure  olive  oil”  are  in  reality  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  that  has  been  exported,  refined, 
and  then  sent  back  to  us.  Some  of  it  is 
strained  through  the  straw  in  which 
olives  have  been  pressed  in  order  to  al¬ 
ter  the  flavor. 


" Good  Beginnings 
Make  Good  Endings 


You  ate  making  a  good  beginning  vuhen 
you  commence  io  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
for  any  trouble  of  your  blood,  stomach, 
kidneys  or  liver.  Persistently  taken,  this 
great  medicine  void  bring  you  the  good  end¬ 
ing  of  perfect  health,  strength  and  vigor. 


Mood6  Saunpmii 


Ngyjr  Disappoints 


GINSENG. 

The  Creat  Chinese  Root. 

Good  quality  wild  root,  dry,  brings  from  $5  to  $0.50 
per  pound,  and  cultivated,  $8  to  $12.  It-  can  bo  grown 
successfully.  Illustrated  circular  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  and  prices  for  plants  free. 

HARLAN  r.  KELSEY, 

110G  Treruont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Nr  user  v  ix  North  Carolina. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Pries  List  free. 

Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
E'ruJt  Plants.  Extraquality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  C  O.,  FREDOJiiA.  N.  Y. 


Young  Girls 

How  easy  it  is  for  young 
girls  to  go  into  the  ‘  ‘decline.  *  * 
They  eat  less  and  less,  become 
paler  and  paler  and  can 
harldy  drag  through  the  day. 
They  are  on  the  steady  down¬ 
ward  course.  Iron  does  them 
no  good;  strychnine  and  bit¬ 
ters  all  fail.  They  need  a  food 
that  will  nourish  them  better, 
and  a  medicine  that  will  cor¬ 
rect  their  disease. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  both  of  these,  elegantly  and  per¬ 
manently  combined.  The  Cod-Liver 
Oil  makes  the  blood  richer,  and 
this  gives  better  color  to  the  face. 
The  hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda  act  as  a  strong  tonic  to  the 
nerves.  Soon  the  weight  increases, 
the  digestion  improves  and  health 
returns. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street.  New  York. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  V egetables  or  Fruit.  Bend  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convlnoed  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

816  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A|  nwrn  and  other  Grass  Seeds  KOK  SALE 
ULUVCn  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
Bourbon  Elevator  and  Milling  Co.,  Bourbon  Ind. 


For  Sale— Seed  Potatoes. 

NEW  QUEEN— one  year  from  State  of  Maine- 
One  stock,  $1.50  per  bag  of  two  bushels. 

M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


CDiTPIAI  nDIOC  barrels  nice  seed, 
w*  K-DIAl*  I  III  OE  superiorstraln,  EARLY 
ROSE  POTATOES. 

W.  S.  TKATOR,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
New-Yorker  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17. 
’97.  and  July  16,  ’98.  We  offer  JOE,  CARRIE  8ILVERS, 
8TELLA  and  REBA  In  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
$2  per  doz.,  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz.,  $6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
bo  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK \  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Plants 


CABBAGE 

AND 

LETTUCE. 


Cheap  in  Large  Lots. 

J.  L1NTHICUM,  Woodwardville,  A.  A.  Co.,Md. 


acres  in  Strawberry  Plants.  Millions  good 
Roots;  lirst-class.  T.  O.  Kevitt,  Athen  a,  N.  J. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free. 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


EARLIEST  PEACH 

The  earliest  peach  grown  to-day  is  the 
Matures  in  this  local- • 
f  kv  fi  V  1ms  ity  about  June  10.  A  | 
vigorous  and  hardy  grower.  Semi-cling,  I 
sub-acid,  fine  flavor.  White  with  red  blush.  | 

Fruit  is  of  good  size,  solid  fleshed,  a  good 
shipper.  Sixty  varieties  1,000,000  Trees. 

Strawberries,  Plum  and  Apple 
Tree*,  Asparagus  etc.  Write  us  at  once  for  illustrated 
Catalogue— 3P3FL.  33 3D. 

il  AUKiStKVS  K  t  itSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md, 


□  C  APU  TDCCQ“°ne  year  from  bud.  2J^c.  and 

rCMUll  I  ML  CO  up— all  leading  varieties. 

It.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  8end 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FALL  FLAN  TING. 

Our  CATALOGUE  tells  all  about  the  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  in  the 
Fall,  and  explains  why  you  should  plant  at  this  season.  £5?"  It  will  be  mailed  Free.  Send  your  address 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N  Y. 


etc.  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always  cheapest. 
Have  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

40  acres  hardy  Rose*.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms. 
Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  Eto.  Correspondence  solioited. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio* 
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Pears  and  Strawberries  in  the  Catskills. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Greene  County, 
N.  Y.,  asks  us  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  varieties  of  Fall  and  Winter 
pears  would  you  recommend  growing  for 
profit  in  a  valley  of  the  Catskill  Mountains? 
2.  What  varieties  of  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  for  the  same  location,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  catering  to  the  boarding-house  busi¬ 
ness,  the  season  opening  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  closing  early  in  September? 
What  varieties  would  you  suggest  for  this 
purpose? 

1.  For  Fall,  Buerre  Bose,  Seckel, 
Kieffer  and  Sheldon.  For  Winter  pears 
we  would  advise  Winter  Nelis,  Anjou 
and  Clairgeau.  We  take  it  that  stand¬ 
ard  trees  are  desired.  If  your  corres¬ 
pondent  intends  planting  the  dwarf 
trees,  in  part  or  whole,  of  course  this 
list  would  be  modified. 

2.  We  would  advise  these  strawber¬ 

ries:  Glen  Mary,  Marshall,  Wm.  Belt, 
Brandywine  and  Gandy.  In  the  red 
raspberries.  Miller’s  Early  Red  and 
Loudon;  for  blackcaps,  Souhegan  and 
Kansas.  In  yellow  varieties  we  would 
have  only  one  kind,  the  Golden  Queen, 
which  is  the  standard  of  excellence  as 
to  flavor.  The  canes  are  also  hardy  and 
productive;  the  fruit  is  large,  and  it 
certainly  should  be  grown  in  a  large 
way  in  every  collection  of  raspberries, 
especially  where  family  use  or  a 
good  local  market  is  the  first  consid¬ 
eration.  T.  J.  DWYER. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  prob¬ 
able  immense  output  of  Kieffer  pears 
in  the  near  future  will  not  unfavorably 
affect  the  prices  of  all  pears  in  our 
large  markets.  Along  the  Hudson  the 
Bartlett  is  the  best  known,  most  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable 
varieties  grown.  Clapp,  which  is  ear¬ 
lier,  is  a  strong-growing,  prolific,  showy 
pear  that  sells  well.  Seckel  and  Wor¬ 
den’s  Seckel  always  command  the  high¬ 
est  prices  when  properly  handled.  Anjou 
follows,  and  is  a  good  variety.  How¬ 
ever,  in  western  New  York  it  seems  to 
be  more  at  home  than  in  this  section. 
Lawrence  and  Winter  Nelis  are  excel¬ 
lent  Winter  pears.  But  in  setting  for 
market  the  mistake  of  having  too  many 
varieties  is  often  made.  Of  the  above 
named,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
kinds  should  be  grown  for  market.  The 
choice  should  be  made  of  those  which 
have  been  tested  and  found  desirable  in 
the  vicinity. 

2.  The  earliest-ripening  strawberries 
are  the  Michel  and  Sunrise,  the  latter 
a  comparatively  new  variety  that  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  larger,  more  prolific,  and  as 
early  as  the  Michel.  Probably  these 
would  be  past  their  best  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  in  that  locality.  Therefore, 
I  would  recommend  Beder  Wood  for 
first  crop  there.  Bubach  soon  follows, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  varie¬ 
ties  for  a  near  market.  Sharpless  or 
Jessie  Should  be  set  with  it  in  every 
third  or  fourth  row,  as  a  fertilizer,  the 
Bubach  having  imperfect  blossoms.  I 
name  these  two  varieties  for  fertilizing 
because  their  fruit  is  so  near  like  the 
Bubach  that  all  may  be  marketed  to¬ 
gether.  The  Gibson  promises  to  be  the 
best  market  berry  we  have.  I  would 
recommend  every  grower  to  test  it  by 
setting  a  few  hundred  plants.  If  it 
does  as  well  for  others  as  for  its  orig¬ 
inator,  none  will  regret  the  investment. 
Wm.  Belt  is  one  of  the  pi-omising  large 
berries.  Clyde  is  a  heavy  cropper  of 
fine  large  fruit.  It  is  weak  in  foliage, 
but  is  worthy  a  trial.  Gandy  is  a  fine 
late  berry,  but  not  very  prolific.  Hunn 
is  equally  late  as  Gandy,  and  much  more 
prolific,  but  in  many  locations  it  shows 
weak  foliage. 

It  is  presumed  that  in  valleys  of  the 
Catskill  Mountalin  district  a  full  supply 
of  wild  black  raspberries  will  be  found. 
Therefore  I  will  only  name  varieties  of 
red  raspberry  to  make  the  longest  pos¬ 
sible  season.  The  Cline  was  originated 
in  Ontario,  is  hardy,  and  the  earliest 
ripening  variety  known,  the  entire  crop 
ripening  in  about  a  week.  The  Marl¬ 


boro  follows  soon,  and  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  is  a  desirable  kind.  The  Hamp¬ 
ton,  evidently  a  seedling  of  the  Hudson 
River  Antwerp,  is  a  desirable  kind.  Un¬ 
like  the  others,  it  must  have  Winter 
protection.  I  am  convinced  that  in  a 
seines  of  seasons  it  will  pay  to  cover  all 
varieties  of  red  raspberi’ies  each  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Hampton  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Marlboro,  but  the  fruit  is  larger, 
of  better  quality,  and  it  is  more 
prolific.  The  Cuthbert  is  not  as  good 
color  as  either  of  the  others  named,  but 
may  be  substituted  for  either  of  the 
others.  With  Cline,  Marlboro  and 
Hampton  the  raspberry  season  may  be 
made  to  last  six  weeks,  w.  d.  barns. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  lOc.  FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS. 


How  long  have  you 
suffered  with  .  .  . 


How  Long  Have  You  Read  About  “  5  Drops”  Without  Taking  Them? 

Do  you  not  think  you  have  wasted  precious  time  and  suffered  enough  ?  If 
so,  then  try  tho  “6  Drops”  and  be  promptly  and  permanently  cured  of  your 
afflictions.  “5  Drops  ”  is  a  speedy  and  Sure  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago  (lame  back),  Kidney  Diseases,  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh  of  all  kinds,  Bronchitis,  I.a  Grippe,  Head¬ 
ache  (nervous  or  neuralgic),  Heart  Weakness,  Dropsy,  Earache,  Spasmodic 
and  Catarrhal  Croup,  Toothache,  Nervousness,  Sleeplessness,  Creeping: 
Numbness,  Malaria,  and  kindred  diseases.  “5  Drops"  has  cured  more  people 
during  the  past  four  years,  of  the  above-named  diseases,  than  all  other  remedies 
known,  and  in  case  of  Rheumatism  is  curing  more  than  all  the  doctors,  patent 
medicines,  electric  belts  and  batteries  combined,  for  they  cannot  cure  Chronic 
Rheumatism.  Therefore  waste  no  more  valuable  time  and  money,  but  try 
“  6  Drops  ”  and  be  promptly  CU RED.  “  5  Drops  ”  is  not  only  the  best  medicine,  but.  it  is  the  cheapest,  for  a 
$1.00  bottle  contains  300  doses.  Price  per  bottle,  $1.00,  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  or  six  bottles  for  $.i,00.  For 
the  next  30  days  we  will  send  a  25c.  sample  FREE  to  any  one  sending  10  cents  to  pay  for  the  mailing 
Agents  wanted.  Write  to-day. 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  160-164  E.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 


[TRADE  MARK. I 


1.  I  sent  to  market  this  year  750  bar¬ 
rels  of  pears;  50  Clapp,  650  Bartlett,  50 
Clairgeau.  Some  years  we  have  quite  a 
lot  of  Swan’s  Orange,  and  sometimes 
(not  so  often)  Buerre  d’ Anjou.  There 
are  practically  no  late  Fall  or  Winter 
pears  raised  in  this  section  for  market, 
with  the  exception  of  Kieffers,  a  few 
orchards  of  which  are  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing.  They  do  well,  but  I  have  none 
planted,  as  I  think  that  the  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  large  extent  of  territory  in 
which  they  are  successfully  grown  will 
make  them  sell  for  low  prices.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  Winter  pears 
can  be  grown  with  much  profit  in 
Greene  County.  Lawrence  pears  have 
been  quite  largely  planted,  but  are  not 
generally  considered  profitable.  Bose 
does  well  in  some  localities,  and  I  raise 
quite  a  few,  but  depend  mostly  on  Clair¬ 
geau  to  follow  Bartletts.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  are  much  subject  to  leaf  blight, 
and  need  spraying  with  Bordeaux. 

2.  Berries  are  fickle  things.  Varieties 

doing  well  in  one  locality  are  almost  a 
failure  only  a  short  distance  away. 
Your  correspondent  will  hardly  learn, 
except  by  trying  in  a  small  way  varie¬ 
ties  most  promising  for  his  trade,  and 
then  “holding  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.”  p.  w.  KING. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


Fifty  Dollars  in  Prizes. 

The  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company’s  catch-line 
“For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fertilizer,” 
is  being  circulated  by  means  of  “trade  stamps” 
of  different  designs  affixed  to  envelopes  covering 
letters,  circulars,  etc.,  and  to  the  various  articles 
of  merchandise  which  it  sells.  One  of  the  designs 
is  reproduced  here. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  there 
will  be  several  designs  of 
these  stamps  in  circulation- 
just  liow  many  is  not  yet 
determined.  For  the  purpose 
of  creating  general  interest 
in  these  stamps,  the  Com¬ 
pany  offers  fifty  dollars  in 
prizes,  $25  first,  $15  second, 
and  $10  third,  for  the  first,  second  and  third  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  these  stamps  received  at  its  office 
on  or  before  June  15,  1900.  As  the  number  of  de¬ 
signs  is  likely  to  increase  by  that  time,  it  will  be 
advisable  for  competitors  to  hold  their  stamps 
until  at  least  June  10th  before  sending  them  in. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  time  for  the  winners 
to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  with  the  prize 
money. 

Do  not  write  to  the  Company  for  stamps.  Look 
for  them  on  the  letters,  papers,  catalogues  and 
advertising  matter  you  receive  from  its  agents, 
also  on  the  tags  attached  to  the  bags  of  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer  and  agricultural  chemicals  ;  also  on 
the  packages  of  Bowker’s  Food  for  Flowers,  sold 
in  the  feed,  grocery,  hardware  and  drug  stores. 
When  you  think  you  have  a  complete  set  (but 
don’t  give  up  looking  for  the  different  designs 
until  at  least  the  tenth  of  June),  send  it  to  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  42  Chatham  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  writing  your  own  name  very 
plainly  and  marking  your  envelope  “  Stamp 
Competition.”  One  stamp  of  each  design  con¬ 
stitutes  a  set. 


A  Special  Prize  of  $25 

will  be  given  to  the  person  sending  to  the  office 
of  the  Comjiany  on  or  before  June  15,  1900,  the 
largest  number  of  its  catchphrases  “For  the 
land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fertilizer,”  cut  from 
newspapers,  advertisements,  tags,  circulars, 
letters,  postal  cards  or  printed  matter  of  any 
kind  issued  by  the  Company  or  its  agents,  includ¬ 
ing  its  trade  stamps,  but  not  including  its  cal¬ 
endar.  If  a  phrase  taken  from  its  calendar 
should  be  sent  in  by  any  person,  a  deduction  of 
25  will  be  made  from  the  count  of  the  balance  of 
the  clippings.  For  this  competition  mark  your 
envelope  or  package  “Special  Competition  for 
the  land’s  sake.” 


A  Christmas 
Present  whavinc. 

Where  can  you  find  a  nicer 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  for 
your  FAMILY  DOCTOR  ortho 
MINISTER  than  a  handsome 

DIETZ 

DRIVING 

LAMP? 

IT  is  tho  only  perfect  one, 

IT  throws  all 
tho  light 
Btraight  a- 
liead  from 
251)  to  300  ft. 

IT  lookslikoa 
locomotivo 
headlight.  L 
IT  gives  a\ 
clear  white  \ 
light 

IT  will  not  jar 
norblowout 
IT  burns  ker¬ 
osene. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. -Send  ua 

98.0<>,  anil  wo  will  deliver  one  for 
you  anywhere,  express  or  postago 
paid,  if  you  will  cut  thin  out  and 
send  it  with  remittance 

R.  E.  DIETZCOMPANY, 

87  Laight  St..  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1040. 


Largest  manufacturers  ©1 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 

WRITS  us 

(VI  eta  I  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


ISO  WHEEL,  NO  WAGON. 

Wheels  generally  breakdown  flrst.  It  is 

cheaper  to  buy  new  wheels  than  to  re¬ 
pair  the  old  ones  when  you  can  get 

4  Buggy  Wheels  7-8  ia.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
4  Carriage  Wheels  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  8.00 
4  Milk, Delivery,  Spr’g  Wagon  Wheels,  10.50 

The  best  of  their  kind.  Gears  a  a  d  Axles 
furnished  and  boxes  set.  Write  forprice 
list  No.  88  with  directions  for  measuring. 

Wilmington  Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  86.75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  89.35 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.W.  Boob(Dept.R),CenterHall,  Pa 


ICE  PLOWS 


—$16.50.  Circulars  free. 

H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


ICE 
CUTTING 


Made 
In  three 
sizes. 


made  easy  with  onr 
Double  Row  Steel  Ice 
Plow.  Outs  faster,  easier 
and  with  less  labor  than  any 
plow  made.  Cuts  any  size  and  depth. 

Pays  for  itself  in  less  than  2  days.  Marks  and  cuts  the 
field  at  the  same  time.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

JOHN  D0RSCH  &  SONS, 226  Wells  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


FRAZER 

X  AXLE  GREASE  THl/vYoiu.D.  * 

2  Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac- 
X  tually  outlasting  3  boxes  of  any  other  brand. 

X  Not  affected  by  heat.  lifGet  the  Genuine. 

4444  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  44+< 


v  .Before Buying aMew 

Harness 

a«ud  S  ct«.  In  stamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat- 
alogu.  100  styles  of  single  and  double  onk-taniie<t 
Leather  Harnem  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  th. 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  W*  can  save  you  mosar 

king  Harness  company,  Mfra. 

212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

ANTI -TRUST  PRICES 

Road  Carts  $8.35.  Road  Wagons  $20.50.  Top 
BuKgie8$29.75,Phaetons$46  50.Surrey8$47  50. 
Spring  Wagons  $30  50.  Harness  $3.75,  Saddles 
$2.25,  Bicycles  S  I  6  45,  Cutters  $  1 3-95,  Sewing 
Machines  $  I  2.60.  Stoves  $3.75.  Direct  From 
Factory  to  User.  EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE.  ITS  FREE. 
Consumers  Carriage  &  Mfg.  Co. 
269-271  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

nflN’T  RF  HARF1  IIP  $2,000  A  YEAR  EASY 

UUI1  I  UL  IIHIlLi  Ul  Hold,  Silver,  Nickel  und  Metal 
Plating.  Gents  aud  Ladiei  it  homo 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  usiug  and 
selling  Prof.  Gray’*  Platers.  Plates 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles, 
aud  all  metal  goods.  No  experience,  heavy 
plate,  modern  methods.  Wo  do  plating, 
manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Only  outtlts  complete,  all  tools, 
lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 

_  We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets 

ICIlIl.  Write  today.  Testimonials,  an. nudes, 
etc.  FREE.  C.  GRAY  Sc  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  8,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Brass  Band 

Instrument*.  Dram*,  Uniform. 
«fe  Supplies.  Writ®  for  catalog.  445 
ill  ust  rat  ions.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Hand*. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

SO  Adam.  HU,  CHICAGO. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


auu  tormuius  J 


LIKE  A  BULL  DOG 


Is  theCHANDLEE  I 


I  and  it  makes 


No.  7 
Hard  Staff 


. . . Locm 

the  stay  stay  where  you  putit,  on 
any  kind  of  wire — hard  steel  or 
soft,  large  or  small,  that’s  why 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  is  su- 

perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  build 
it,  and  It  s  rigid,  strong,  safe  and 
handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell- 
_  ing  and  building  It.  WE  WANT 
AGENTS  everywhere  and  will  grant  exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  Write  us  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  Ac. 


lli, '|)$jritory  Write  us  to-oay  ror  Terms,  catalogue,  « c. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MOSQUITO  BARS 

might  lioid  chickens  one  day,  but  Rage  Poultry 
Fence  makes  a  permanent  hennery. 

I’AGK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN’,  JIICH. 


THAT  IS  THE  STRONG  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Once  well  stretched  it  stays  in  place  and  bolds  its  shape.  Cannot  bo  broken  by  animals,  or 
by  expansion  and  contraction.  Cannot  rust,  because  of  tho  heavy  galvanizing.  Made 
entirely  of  large  wires.  Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  you  can’t  find  an  agent  in  your 
town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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;  Ruralisms  • 
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The  Kieffer  Pear  as  a  Decorative 
Tree. — During  these  early  November 
days  the  Kieffer  pear  orchards  form  a 
very  noticeable  feature  of  the  rural 
landscape.  The  upright  habit  and  luxu¬ 
riant  dark  foliage  of  th'is  variety  always 
attract  attention  throughout  the  groov¬ 
ing  season,  but  the  rich  Autumn  colors 
are  so  varied  that  even  the  most  careless 
passer  has  his  interest  aroused.  Almost 
invariably  a  few  trees  will  remain  dark 
green  until  the  leaves  drop,  while  others 
take  on  deep  tints  of  golden  russet,  dark 
wine  or  mulberry,  and  many  bright  in¬ 
termediate  shades.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  if  these  peculiarities  of 
leaf  coloring  lie  in  the  grafts  from  orig¬ 
inal  trees  of  the  same  tendency,  or  modi¬ 
fications  caused  by  individual  stocks. 

New  Geranium,  the  Yellow  Kid. — 
This  pretty  golden-leaved  geranium — a 
memento  in  name  of  the  most  original 
conceit  of  New  York’s  famous  yellow 
newspapers,  has  been  growing  in  the 
Trial  Grounds  in  an  unshaded  forcing 
house  all  the  past  Summer.  We  may 
say  that  the  foliage  maintains  its  clear 
green-gold  tint  in  the  brightest  Tight 
and  most  ardent  heat  a  geranium  is 
capable  of  enduring.  We  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  test  it  as  a  bedding  plant  in 
the  open  yet.  The  flowers  are  produced 
most  abundantly,  which  is  seldom  the 
case  with  fancy-leaved  geraniums.  They 
are  large,  and  held  well  above  the 
golden  leaves  in  flat  trusses.  The  color 
is  a  peculiar  rich  crimson,  and  contrasts 
remarkably  well  with  the  foliage.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  dwarf,  and  grows 
well  when  established,  but  the  lessened 
quantity  of  green  chlorophyl  in  the 
leaves  diminishes  vital  action  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  making  this  pretty 
variety  rather  slow  and  difficult  to  prop¬ 
agate.  Good  yellow-leaved  plants  that 
will  stand  dry  hot  weather  are  few,  and 
Yellow  Kid  geranium  promises  to  be  a 
fine  addition  to  the  number. 

Japanese  Dwarfed  Trees,  Chabo 
Hi  bas. — A  three-days’  auction  sale  of 
dwarfed  miniature  Japanese  trees  has 
just  been  concluded  in  New  York.  The 
gnarled  and  tortured  little  trees,  in  pots 
and  vases,  ranging  from  15  to  235  (?) 
years  old,  trained  by  the  best  artists  of 
Japan,  brought  good  prices — all  the  way 
from  $5  to  $125  each.  A  particularly 
fine  specimen  sold  at  auction  in  May  of 
last  year  for  $340.  They  are  nearly  all 
Japanese  pines  and  conifers,  though  a 
few  maples  and  other  deciduous  trees 
are  used.  Although  the  Japanese  grow 
the  weird  little  monsters  for  centuries, 
they  appear  to  have  a  very  slender  hold 
on  life  when  exposed  to  the  usual  condi¬ 
tions  of  ornamental  plants  in  our  city 
homes.  We  saw  a  fine  collection  of 
Chabo-hibas,  as  the  dwarfed  Japanese 
conifers  are  called,  summering  under  a 
great  elm  in  the  water  garden  of  the 
Henry  A.  Dreer  Co.,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  last 
September.  Seen  thus  in  contrast  to  the 
free  growrth  of  Nature,  these  miniature 
distortions  presented  a  most  striking, 
and  what  might  be  termed  a  decidedly 
Oriental  effect. 

Plant  Small  Bulbs  in  the  Turf. — 
Near  the  close  of  the  bulb-selling  sea¬ 
son,  some  of  the  minor  Holland  bulbs, 
such  as  tulip,  Crocuses,  snowdrops, 
Scillas,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  in  quantity 
at  a  low  price.  A  most  satisfactory  way 
to  plant  some  varieties  is  in  irregular 
groups  in  the  lawn.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  subjects  for  turf  planting  are 
Chionodoxas,  Grape  hyacinths,  Scillas, 
snowdrops,  and  Crocuses,  though  the 
latter  will  deteriorate  rapidly  on  account 
of  the  new  corrns  forming  each  season 
on  the  top  of  the  previous  one,  thus 
bringing  them  too  near  the  surface  for 
healthy  growth.  Choose  a  grassy  place 
with  good  soil,  and  rather  away  from 


the  drying  effect  of  the  roots  of  trees. 
Keep  each  variety  pretty  well  by  itself, 
as  if  a  natural  colony  were  being  estab¬ 
lished.  With  a  mallet  and  a  short  sec¬ 
tion  of  broom  handle  punch  a  number  of 
holes  in  the  sod  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  drop  a  bulb  in  each  hole,  taking  care 
that  the  bottom  side  goes  down.  Close 
the  hole  by  an  edge  blow  of  the  mallet, 
or  better  still,  sift  rich  soil  over  the 
group  of  holes  until  filled,  and  scatter 
the  surplus  with  a  rake.  A  few  jonquils 
or  yellow  and  white  hardy  Narcissi  may 
be  used  for  variety,  also  some  scarlet 
Due  Van  Thol  tulips.  The  small  Span¬ 
ish  Iris  will  furnish  rich  dark  purple 
shades. 

Blight-proof  Pears. — Our  old  friend 
Benj.  Buckman,  of  Farmingdale,  Ill., 
sent  us  the  pear  shown  at  Fig.  302,  with 
the  following  note: 

I  forward  by  mail  a  single  specimen  of  a 
seedling  pear,  fruited  three  years  and 
planted  by  me  about  10  years  ago.  From 
resemblance  in  tree  and  fruit  to  the  Anjou 
I  now  Imagine  it  to  be  a  seedling  of  that 
variety,  yet  at  the  time  of  planting  I 


thought  I  was  planting  from  seed  of  a 
nearly  blight-proof  seedling,  from  Menard 
County,  Ill.,  locally  known  as  the  Kincaid, 
a  single  tree  of  which  has  borne  as  much 
as  GO  bushels  of  pears  in  one  season.  The 
fruit  is  somewhat  under  medium  in  size 
and  quality,  yet  being  much  better  than 
such  kinds  as  Early  Harvest,  Longworth, 
etc. 

Years  ago  I  bought  two  bushels  of  this 
Kincaid  pear,  saved  and  planted  the  seed, 
and  planted  about  150  of  the  selected  young 
trees— hoping  to  get  a  practically  blight- 
resisting  pear  of  fair  size  and  quality  from 
some  of  them.  However,  the  one  sent  is 
not  blight-proof,  but  the  tree  is  productive 
and  the  fruit  is  of  fair  (for  a  seedling)  size 
and  quality.  I  should  say  that  nearly  every 
variety  in  my  orchard,  both  apples  and 
pears,  shows  much  knot  and  scab  and  this 
brings  up  the  question,  “What  causes 
knotty  fruit?”  This  is  getting  to  be  an 
extremely  serious  question  here.  It  is  easy 
to  answer,  “Curculio.”  But  plums  were 
not  as  badly  infested  as  in  former  years. 
Besides,  an  experienced  man  recently  told 
me  that  he  had  never  succeeded  in  catch¬ 
ing  a  curculio  from  an  apple  tree,  and  this 
person  was  none  less  than  a  son  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  “Curculio  catcher,”  Mr. 
Hull,  of  Alton,  Ill. 

Mr.  Buckman  is  a  careful  observer  and 
student.  We  regard  him  as  one  of  the 


best-posted  men  in  the  country  regard¬ 
ing  the  behavior  of  varieties  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West.  The  pear  is  of  fair  quality, 
and  if  blight-proof,  or  nearly  so,  it  will 
prove  an  acquisition. 


PRUNINGS. 

Fruit  Names.— How  do  you  pronounce 
the  names  of  these  fruits?:  Anjou,  Clair- 
geau,  Buerre  Bose,  AngouFme,  Kieffer, 
Gueii,  Pissardi,  Bigarreau.  Flowers:  Gen. 
Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Van  Houtte, 
and  the  names  ending  in  li,  as  Henryii? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  the  exact, 
equivalent  of  the  sounds  of  these  foreign 
words  by  English  orthography,  but  the 
following  combinations  of  letters  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
above  names  in  the  languages  from  which 
they  are  taken:  An-zhoo,  Klar-go,  Boor- 
bosk,  Dan-goo-lame,  Kee-fer,  Ga-oo,  Pis¬ 
sardi,  Big-ar-roo,  Zhack-e-mi-no,  Glor-a- 
di  Dc-zhon,  Von  Hoot-ta,  Henry-eye. 

Native  Plums.— Last  week  Mr.  Cranefield 
described  a  number  of  good  natives.  He 
says:  “We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years  in  testing 
varieties  of  native  plums,  and  I  have  given 
here  brief  descriptions  of  the  cream  of  the 


orchard.  They  are  the  best  varieties  for 
the  West.  I  have,  of  course,  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  they  would  behave  in  the 
East.  I  am  aware  that  my  estimates  will 
not  in  many  instances  agree  with  those  of 
certain  western  nurserymen,  but  we  are 
all  entitled  to  an  opinion— and  besides— I 
have  no  plum  trees  to  sell.” 

Persimmons  in  the  North.— G.  G.  Gibbs, 
Vail,  N.  J.,  writes  that  fruitful  persimmon 
trees  are  fairly  plentiful  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  the  fruit  is  usually  of  good 
quality.  They  are  generally  found  on  land 
that  is  wet  most  of  the  year,  but  which 
usually  get  dry  sometime  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Several  trees  in  Essex  County,  grow¬ 
ing  on  moist  waste  land,  have  a  numbei 
of  fruiting  seedlings  growing  about  them, 
the  fruit  of  which  always  resembles  the 
parent,  in  quality,  but  is  often  smaller. 
He  thinks  that  seeds  from  these  northern 
trees  would  grow  very  hardy  stocks  on 
which  to  graft  choice  varieties.  We  now 
have  reports  of  bearing  trees  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  southern  New  York,  also. 


My  little  boy,  five  years  old,  had  a  Cough  all  his 
life.  Last  Winter  he  took  Whooping  Cough.  I 
thought  he  could  not  live.  The  doctor  said  his  Lungs 
were  diseased,  aDd  gave  him  medicine,  but  it  did  no 
good.  Then  1  tried  Jayne’s  Expectorant  and  it  cured 
him. — L.  C.  RAWLS,  Searight,  Ala.,  September,  1895. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 
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THE  WATCH  QUESTION 

Is  an  important  one.  Time’s  measurements  must  be 
accurate,  or  they  are  valueless. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 


are  the  highest  type  of  time  recorders.  Over  eight 
millions  have  been  produced  in  the  past  third  of  a 
century  since  “Elgin*”  began  to  be. 

The  World’s  Standard. 

Elgin  watches  are  60ld  in  all  sizes  bv  jewelers  everywhere,  i 
An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  '••Elgin”  engraved  on  [ 
the  works— fully  guaranteed.  •  Onr  new  booklet,  free  to  all  I 
who  write,  Is  of  universal  interest. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


A  SEEDLING  PEAR  FROM  ILLINOIS.  Fig.  302. 


Perhaps  Your  Trouble 
Is  Chronic 
Kidney  Disease. 

Often  Difficult  To  Determine  And  Likely  To 
Deceive  The  Best  Physicians. 


It  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

There  are  many  different  ways  in  which 
kidney  trouble  will  show  itself. 

Some  of  its  most  common  symptoms  are 
often  mistaken  for  other  diseases. 

Some  of  them  are  other  diseases,  but  be¬ 
ing  brought  about  by  kidney  derangement, 
the  only  way  to  cure  them  is  to  first  get 
rid  of  the  kidney  trouble. 

The  indefinite  symptoms  which  go  with 
kidney  derangement  are  a  sense  of  general 
lassitude  and  indisposition,  weakness,  sick¬ 
ness  and  depression. 

Headache,  backache,  and  pains  in  the 
joints  and  limbs,  irregular  heart;  stomach 
derangement,  vomiting,  nervousness,  rest¬ 
lessness,  sleeplessness,  are  also  indications 
of  diseased  kidney  poison  in  the  blood. 

Whenever  you  feel  “under  the  weather” 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  few  doses  of 
Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy. 

When  any  of  the  symptoms  described 
above  show7  that  your  kidneys  are  sick  and 
your  system  needs  bracing,  Swamp-Root 
will  afford  prompt  relief  and  cure  the  most 
chronic  and  complicated  cases. 

Swamp-Root  is  used  in  the  leading  hos¬ 
pitals;  recommended  by  skillful  physicians 
in  their  private  practice;  and  is  taken  by 
doctors  themselves  who  have  kidney  ail¬ 
ments,  because  they  recognize  in  it  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  remedy  fOD 
kidney  and  bladder  troubles. 

To  prove  what  Swamp-Root  will  do  for 
you,  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  will  send  their  name  and 
address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  sent  immediately,  free  by 
mail,  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root  and 
a  book  containing  some  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  sufferers  cured.  Be  sure  and 
mention  reading  this  generous  offer  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size 
bottles  of  Swamp-Root  are  for  sale  at  all 
drug  stores. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Pigs  and  Potatoes. — We  exchanged 
25  bushels  of  potatoes  for  six  little  pigs, 
and  now  we  shall  sell  to  these  pigs  about 
50  bushels  of  little  potatoes  and  the 
culled  apples.  The  older  pigs  have  done 
fairly  well  on  raw  potatoes,  but  these 
little  fellows  should  have  them  cooked. 
Our  cooker  is  in  good  condition,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  'it  at  work.  Experience 
last  Winter  demonstrated  the  value  of  a 
cooker.  We  used  great  quantities  of 
small  potatoes,  turnips  and  small  cab¬ 
bage.  Chips  and  waste  wood  can  be 
used  for  the  fire,  and  the  cookers  are 
quite  economical  of  heat.  We  do  not 
find  it  economical  to  cook  bran  or  any 
of  the  stronger  grains,  but  for  bulky 
foods  the  cooking  is  certainly  a  great 
help.  A  soup  of  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
turnips,  well  thickened  with  corn  meal, 
is  great  food  for  fattenling  pigs.  This 
bulky  food,  hot  from  the  cooker,  is  far 
ahead  of  the  same  amount  of  vegetables 
fed  raw.  A  bit  of  meat  or  some  bones 
boiled  with  the  vegetables  adds  to  the 
“flavor,”  and  pleases  the  pigs.  We  con¬ 
sider  a  cooker  a  first-class  investment, 
on  a  farm  like  ours,  where  there  are 
many  wastes  after  sorting  out  the  sal¬ 
able  products. 

George  Washington’s  Example. — 
The  Madame  was  away  one  day  last 
week,  and  Grandmother  took  care  of  the 
children.  At  night  there  were  such 
glowing  reports  about  their  good  be¬ 
havior  that  I  became  suspicious  at  once. 
In  the  morriing  I  found  one  of  our  fine 
big  cherry  trees  well  hacked  with  a 
hatchet.  There  was  a  big  scar  on  the 
side  and  a  bad  wound  on  one  of  the 
roots.  The  Graft  and  the  older  Scion 
are  just  learning  what  can  be  done  with 
an  edged  tool.  I  marched  them  up  to 
the  tree,  and  “wanted  to  know,  you 
know.”  They  had  to  admit  it — 'there 
wasn’t  much  else  to  do,  and  the  Graft 
remembered  the  placard  he  carried 
around  recently.  These  boys  couldn’t 
tell  a  lie  under  the  circumstances, 
though  their  motive  was  not  just  like 
that  of  the  immortal  George.  The  fact 
that  they  were  somewhat  like  the 
Father  of  his  Country  was  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  I  should  imitate  our  country’s 
grandfather.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  older  Mr.  Washington  failed  to  do 
his  duty,  and  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say  that 
I  took  those  boys  into  the  barn  and  gave 
them  just  what  George  Washington 
ought  to  have  had.  The  boys  will  prob¬ 
ably  say  that  I  gave  them  his  neglected 
dose  on  top  of  their  own.  You  may  say 
what  you  will,  but  there  are  mighty 
lively  germs  of  citizenship  !in  a  stick 
well  laid  on  while  the  flesh  and  the 
character  are  growing. 

Would  I  have  escorted  the  little  Bud 
to  the  barn  !in  case  she  had  cut  the 
cherry  tree?  Well,  now,  I  will  be  hon¬ 
est,  and  say  that  I  think  I  would  have 
turned  her  over  to  the  Madame.  You 
know  how  we  men  folks  do  shirk  duty 
sometimes.  Happily,  girls  do  not  try 
to  cut  trees  down!  I  often  tell  the 
Madame  that  the  chances  are  that  the 
Graft  and  the  Scion  will  grow  up  to 
think  more  of  her  than  her  own  sons 
would.  It’s  an  easy  job  to  spoil  your 
own  child!  You  can  spank  some  other 
child  twice  as  hard! 

The  Water  Supply. — We  were  able 
to  buy  Hope  Farm  for  about  60  per  cent 
of  its  real  value,  because  there  was  no 
drinking  water  on  the  place  nearer  than 
the  spring,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  A  well  over  80  feet  deep  had  been 
dug  near  the  house,  but  it  was  never  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  it  was  filled  in  several 
years  ago.  I  had  a  drilled  well 
put  down  about  150  feet  from  the 
house,  and  100  feet  from  the  barn. 
They  drilled  a  six-inch  hole  140  feet 
deep — over  100  feet  through  the 
solid  rock.  They  struck  a  sheet  of  fine, 
pure  water,  which  rises  to  within  35  feet 
of  the  surface.  We  consider  it  fully 
equal  to  the  water  from  the  spring,  and 
with  this  deep  well  there  seems  an  in¬ 


exhaustible  supply.  It  cost  us  $2  a  foot 
for  the  drilling,  but  I  feel  sure  that  this 
sure  supply  of  fine  water  has  added  four 
times  its  cost  to  the  selling  value  of  the 
farm. 

Leading  the  Water. — It  is  one  thing 
to  have  plenty  of  water,  and  another  to 
have  it  where  you  want  it.  A  man 
might  have  great  Strength  of  body,  but 
fail  to  utilize  it  through  defects  in  struc¬ 
ture  or  training  in  arms  and  legs.  Of 
course  the  men  folks  desired  the  water 
in  the  barn,  so  as  to  water  the  stock 
handily.  When  the  Madame  heard  that, 
she  declared  that  the  women  folks  were 
just  as  much  entitled  to  the  water  as 
the  horses  and  cows.  “House  first  and 
barn  afterwards!”  was  her  motto.  We 
walked  too  many  miles  at  the  old  farm, 
lugging  water  into  the  kitchen.  After 
figuring  and  considering  for  some  time, 
I  had  a  windmill  and  pump  put  over  the 
well.  We  put  a  scaffold  of  oak  plank 
high  in  the  barn,  and  on  this  placed  a 
Red-cedar  tank  holding  about  1,200  gal¬ 
lons.  From  the  pump  to  the  tank  we 
used  HA-inch  pipe  laJid  about  three  feet 
under  ground,  and  well  boxed  up  where 
it  passed  through  the  barn.  It  enters 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  There  is  a 
check  valve  in  the  pipe  close  to  the 
pump,  and  about  three  feet  from  it  an 
inch  pipe  leaves  the  main  pipe  and  runs 
direct  to  the  house — entering  the  cellar. 
Thus,  whenever  the  mill  is  running  we 
can  turn  a  faucet  at  the  house  and  take 
fresh  water  right  from  the  well.  We 
have  two  hydrants — one  lin  the  barn  and 
one  back  of  the  house,  which  run  with 
good  force  while  the  tank  is  full.  This 
water  system  works  well  thus  far.  The 
work  was  well  done,  and  if  the  wind 
does  its  duty,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  prove  just  what  we  wish. 
We  can  use  150  gallons  of  water  a  day, 
and  still  keep  too  far  from  Godliness. 

Fall  Plowing. — We  are  having  beau¬ 
tiful  Fall  weather,  and  the  plow  is  kept 
running  steadily.  We  use  a  Syracuse 
sulky  reversible  plow  this  Fall.  Our 
hillsides  with  their  “hardheads”  and 
tough  sod  give  such  a  plow  a  severe  test. 
As  most  readers  know,  this  plow  is 
mounted  on  wheels.  There  are  two 
plows — one  right  and  one  left.  We  start 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  field  and  turn 
the  first  furrow  to  the  right.  At  the  end 
of  the  field  we  turn  around,  pull  up  the 
right  hand  plow,  let  down  the  other,  and 
thus  throw  the  second  furrow  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  first.  Thus  we 
work  up  the  hill,  throwing  all  the  fur¬ 
rows  down  hill — in  the  same  direction. 
There  are  no  dead  furrows.  The  plow 
works  very  well.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
draft  is  heavier  than  on  the  walking 
plow.  I  think  that  the  horses  move 
faster  with  it.  It  strikes  some  fearful 
blows  against  hidden  stones.  In  one 
case  it  turned  completely  over,  but  will 
not  break.  A  careless  man  with  a  walk¬ 
ing  plow  would  be  likely  to  break  his 
ribs  on  our  rocky  hillsides.  We  plan  to 
turn  over  all  the  sod  we  can  this  Fall, 
so  as  to  leave  the  furrows  up  to  the 
weather  through  the  Winter. 

Odds  and  Ends. — It  does  me  good  to 
see  the  plow  turn  up  this  rich,  dark  soil. 
It  spells  fertility  with  a  capital  F. 
Charlie  has  no  use  for  the  rocks  and 
stones,  but  there  is  meat  packed  close 
around  them.  No  need  of  stuffing  this 

soil — it’s  stuffed  now . We  shall 

plow  the  orchards  last  of  all.  Just  now 
they  make  fine  pasture  for  the  stock.  At 
the  old  place  the  stock  had  no  chance  to 
graze  and  walk  about  when  idle.  No 
use  talking,  Satan  finds  less  mischief  for 
them  in  The  pasture  than  in  the  stall.  . 
.  .  .  One  small  orchard  of  young  apple 
trees  has  given  us  a  pleasant  surprise. 
We  cut  the  grass  and  weeds  in  it  last 
Summer,  but  it  seemed  too  poor  to  pay 
to  rake  it  up.  Now,  a  thick,  rank  growth 
of  Red  clover  has  come  in,  though  where 
it  came  from  is  a  mystery.  There  is 
very  little  clover  elsewhere  on  the  farm, 
and  the  seed  must  have  lalin  dormant  in 
the  soil  for  some  years.  It’s  a  welcome 


tenant . 1  have  said  so  many  hard 

things  about  the  Ben  Davis  apple  that  it 
makes  me  Thoughtful  to  have  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  is  a  first-class  farmer,  tell  me 
that  Ben  has  brought  him  more  profit 
than  any  other  variety.  Ben  has  a  larger 
bank  account  than  Baldwin  in  the  same 
orchard.  ir.  w.  c. 

BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Principal  Insect  Enemies  of  the 
Grape.— Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  70,  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  devoted  to  the  above  subject. 
It  describes  nine  destructive  insects  affect¬ 
ing  the  grape,  and  contains  12  illustrations. 
It  will  be  surprising  to  many  to  learn  that 
cutworms  are  very  destructive  to  both 
buds  and  foliage  of  vines,  doing  much  dam¬ 
age  in  northern  New  York,  and  in  the 
raisin  district  of  Fresno  County,  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  cutworms  remain  concealed  in  the 
ground  during  the  day,  climbing  up  to 
strip  the  vines  at  night.  Poisoned  bran 
mash,  sweetened,  is  recommended  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  insects.  Concerning  damage 
by  Rose  chafers,  which  are  annoying  to 
other  gardeners,  as  well  as  vineyardists, 
we  are  reminded  that  annual  crops  and 
the  cultivation  of  all  surrounding  lands  is 
the  surest  means  of  combating  this  pest. 
Hot  plow  shares  have  other  advantages 
besides  the  maintenance  of  fertility. 

Sugar-Beet  Experiments.— Bulletin  No. 
60  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
(Lincoln),  gives  a  condensed  report  of  the 
experiments  with  sugar  beets.  Some  of 
these  experiments  were  very  interesting; 
for  example,  light  and  heavy  seeds  were 
tested,  to  see  if  one  would  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  other.  The  seed  was  poured 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  kerosene,  and  left  there  long 
enough  for  the  light  seed  to  float  to  the 
surface.  The  heavy  seed  fell  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  light  seed  was  planted  by  itself, 
as  was  the  heavy,  but  experiments  did  not 
show  that  the  heavy  seed  gave  more  yield. 
The  large  seed  was  separated  from  the 
small  by  sifting  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  It 
apparently  did  not  pay  to  try  to  separate 
the  seeds  in  either  way.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  things  in  this  bulletin  is  the 
account  of  selection  of  mother  beets.  This 
is  a  sort  of  Babcock  test  for  the  beet,  the 
idea  being  to  pick  out  those  richest  in 
sugar  for  seed  purposes.  The  best  beets 
are  picked  out  in  the  field.  During  the 
season,  a  small  hole  is  bored  down  through 
each,  and  the  flesh  laid  aside  for  analysis. 
The  beets  which  show  the  highest  per  cent 
of  sugar,  are  used  the  following  year  for 
producing  seed.  An  idea  of  the  work  re¬ 
quired  in  these  operations  may  be  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  stated  that  at  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Station  6,625  beets  were  analyzed. 
Of  these,  6,232  contained  more  than  12  per 
cent  of  sugar;  3,422  showed  over  16  per  cent; 
990,  over  18  per  cent,  and  156  over  20  per 
cent.  Of  course,  the  beets  showing  the 
highest  percentage  are  reserved  for  plant¬ 
ing  next  year.  This  gives  an  idea  of  one 
side  of  beet  culture  which  is  most  import¬ 
ant.  It  is  just  as  important  to  pick  out 
these  rich  beets  for  breeding  purposes  as 
it  is  to  pick  out  the  cows  with  the  highest 
per  cent  of  fat  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
our  future  dairy  herd. 

The  New  Pacific,  by  Hubert  Howe  Ban¬ 
croft;  New  York,  The  Bancroft  Company, 
publishers;  724  pages,  price  $2.50.  This  well- 
known  historian  of  Spanish  North  America 
has  produced  a  most  readable  account  of 
the  countries  around  the  Pacific  Ocean  as 
an  entirety,  giving  the  resources,  indus¬ 
tries,  history  and  romance,  together  with 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  present  active 
American  interest.  A  very  lucid  history  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  is  given,  com¬ 
prising  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  year 
1898.  The  conclusion  of  extraordinary  and 
unwarranted  good  luck  on  the  American 
side  is  freely  expressed,  and  more  than 
justified  by  the  details  of  both  the  naval 
and  military  campaigns.  The  whole  work 
may  be  considered  a  strenuous  plea  for 
imperialistic  expansion  in  the  modern  and 
commercial  sense  of  the  term,  though  a 
brief  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  mild  resum§ 
of  the  arguments  of  those  who  prefer  to 
see  our  country  grow  in  justice  and  true 
internal  civilization,  without  spreading  all 
over  the  earth,  grasping  for  distant  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  exploitation,  except  as  they 
present  themselves  in  due  course  of  com¬ 
mercial  evolution.  McKinleyism  in  all  its 
phases  is  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  the  book 
is  likely  to  be  utilized  as  a  campaign  docu¬ 
ment  next  year.  Aside  from  its  evident 
bias  toward  imperialism,  which  incident¬ 
ally  gives  employment  to  historians  like 
Mr.  Bancroft,  it  is  a  most  timely  account 
of  a  portion  of  the  globe  rapidly  developing 
in  human  interest. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


The  cut  is  after  an  old  painting  of  a  man 
gambling  with 
Death  with  his  life 
as  a  stake.  Behind 
the  man  stands  his 
good  angel  striving 
to  save  him. 

This  game  with 
life  as  the  stake  is 
the  every-day  game 
of  men  and  women. 
Behind  the  player 
stands  the  good 
angel  Nature,  striv¬ 
ing  to  preserve  the 
life.  Even  when 
the  game  is  almost 
in  Death’s  hands, 
the  man  who  turns  to  Nature  and  lets  her 
help  him  may  yet  save  himself.  Medical 
science  knows  this,  and  its  highest  authori¬ 
ties  affirm  that  the  utmost  medical  skill 
can  do  is  to  help  Nature. 

The  great  success  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  in  curing  wasted  bodies, 
weak  lungs,  and  obstinate  and  lingering 
coughs,  is  based  on  the  recognition  of 
this  fundamental  scientific  truth.  “Golden 
Medical  Discovery  ”  supplies  Nature  with 
body  building,  tissue  repairing,  muscle 
making  materials,  in  condensed  and  con¬ 
centrated  form.  With  this  help  Nature 
supplies  the  strength  to  throw  off  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  heal  the  sick  stomach,  re¬ 
establish  the  digestive  and  nutritive  organs 
in  sound  health,  purify  and  enrich  the 
blood,  and  nourish  the  nerves. 

If  your  dealer  offers  something  “just  as 
good,”  it  is  probably  better  for  him  ;  it 
pays  better.  But  you  are  thinking  of  the 
cure  not  the  profit,  so  there’s  nothing  “just 
as  good  ”  for  you.  Say  so. 

In  a  letter  received  from  A.  D.  Weller,  Esq., 
of  Pensacola,  Escambia  Co.,  Fla.  (Box  544),  he 
states  :  “  I  have,  since  receiving  your  diagnosis 
of  my  case  as  stomach  trouble  and  liver  com¬ 
plaint,  taken  eight  bottles  of  the  ‘  Golden  Medi¬ 
cal  Discovery,’  and  must  say  that  I  am  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  walking  shadow  (as  my  friends 
called  me),  to  perfect  health.  I  value  your 
remedies  very  highly  and  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  them  to  any  and  all  who  suffer 
as  I  did.  Four  months  ago  I  did  not  think  to  be 
in  shape  to  assist  our  1  Uncle  Samuel  ’  in  case  of 
hostilities,  but  thanks  to  you,  I  am  now  ready 
for  the  Dons  !  ” 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,  In  Plain  English;  or,  Medicine  Sim¬ 
plified,  1008  pages,  over  700  illustrations, 
paper-bound,  sent  for  21  one-cent  stamps, 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only.  Cloth-bound 
ten  stamps  more.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
•hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


USE  LOOMIS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD/ 

STEAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,,!  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  G23 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AUR0RA.ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


GUTTERS  AND  BOB  SLEDS. 

Swell  body  Cutter,  upholstered  in  silk. 
Price,  $14.95.  The  Portland  Cutter 
shown  here  is  large,  roomy,  very  comfort¬ 
able  and  nicely  designed.  Runners,  knees 
and  shafts  second  growth,  steam  ben  J  hick¬ 
ory ;  braces,  Norway  iron  clipped  on  ;  up¬ 
holstering,  14-oz.  English  broadcloth  with 
springs  in  cushion  oml  back;  nickel  dash 
and  side  rail.  Painted  in  best  manner  known  to  carriage  and  sleigh 
manufacturing.  Nothing  but  best  lead,  oil  and  varnish  used  and 
water  rubbed,  elegant  glossy  finish.  Our  New  England  Stanhope 
Cutter— a  beauty.  Retail  price,  $45*00;  our  price,  $23.50.  Our 
new  style  Jumper  Cutter;  Retail  price,  $70. 00;  our  pnce,  $26.25- 

4-KNEE  BOB  SLED 

Reach,  knees,  raves  and  bolsters  made  of^ 
well  seasoned  oak  and  maple;  Runners, 
steambent;  knees  mortised  top  and  bottom ; 

40-ln.  shoes,  turned  heel,  snort  roller  reach,  giving  easy,  free  bob 
motion.  Nicely  painted,  striped  and  varnished,  Guaran teed  highest 
grade  made  and  equal  to  any  sold  at  double  our  price.  Genuine  Mandt 
steel  knee  oscillating  sled,  $14.30.  Detachable  Sleigh 
liu  n ner*  -Instantly  makes  a  sleigh  of  your  cart,  buggy  or  deliv¬ 
ery  wagon ;  fit  any  axle;  carry  up  to  3,000  lbs.  Price  per  set,  $4.93 
to  $10.30.  Blanket*  and  Kobe* — A  Burlington  stay-on  blanket, 
%  wool  lined,  $1.15*  Full  lined  stable  blankets  up  to  $2.30.  Bur¬ 
lington  Storm  or  Lumbermans  blankets,  $1.45  to  $3.70.  Our 
Storm  King— 14-oz.  duck,  20  rows  stitching,  full  wool  lined, 
hame  leathers  and  tug  straps.  Retails  at  $6;  our  price.  $2.98. 
Fancy  Fluid  Wool  and  Block  Weave,  $1.85  to  $4.70. 
Our  5- A  Sterling,  80x84  in  ,  Wt.  6  lbs.,  $1.85;  retail  price,  $3.00. 
Plu*h  and  Wool  Lap  Kobe* — $1  to  $6.  A.  M.  Buffalo 
Robes,  $8.40  to  $10.  We  will  save  you  60  per  cent  or  more  on 
blankets  and  robes.  If  we  do  not,  or  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  and 
get  money  back.  Send  for  our  free  RR 6. page  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co., 55 -57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  K16.  Chicago 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* *. 

Established,  1850. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  1 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  v Associates. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  j 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
bs.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1899. 


New  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
now  get  the  paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January  1, 
1901.  If  you  will  send  us  a  club  of 
four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal, 
with  $4,  we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  one  year  free.  Take  a 
few  copies  with  you  when  you  go  away  from  home, 
and  get  up  a  club.  If  you  want  more  samples,  drop 
us  a  postal  card. 

* 

So  many  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  are 
spending  energy  and  space  in  claiming  that  they  are 
the  only  papers  doing  thus  and  so,  that  we  begin  to 
feel  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  rather  lonely  among  the 
“onlys.”  Our  friends  have  covered  about  every  pos¬ 
sible  claim  for  excellence  and,  as  we  like  to  be  orig¬ 
inal,  we  shall  have  to  be  satisfied  wtth  meekly  claim¬ 
ing  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  the  only  paper  with 
a  class  of  readers  who  know  a  good  thing  w*hen  they 
see  it — who  don’t  have  to  be  told  what  a  good  thing 
is! 

* 

A  Philadelphia  magistrate  recently  made  an  un¬ 
usual  decision  in  a  case  of  embezzlement.  The  de¬ 
fendant  was  the  driver  of  a  furniture  delivery  wagon. 
Being  sent  out  with  a  load  of  goods,  for  which  he  wa3 
to  collect  money  from  the  purchasers,  he  collected 
$19,  spent  the  entire  sum  for  drink,  and  returned  pen¬ 
niless  to  his  employers.  The  evidence  showed  that 
the  employers  were  well  aware  of  the  man’s  intem¬ 
perate  habits,  and  the  magistrate  held  that  Since  he 
had  misappropriated  the  money  in  the  gratification 
of  this  habit,  and  not  used  it  in  any  other  way,  the 
crime  of  embezzlement  could  not  be  made  out  under 
such  circumstances.  In  other  words,  those  who  en¬ 
gage  drunken  employees  must  assume  all  attendant 
risks. 

* 

The  Pure  Milk  Company,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  during  the  past  year,  was  finally  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  on  November  10. 
The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $30,000,000,  or  300,000 
shares  at  $100  each.  Under  its  charter  the  Company 
is  authorized  to  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  milk,  cream 
and  all  dairy  products,  and  to  transact  almost  any 
legitimate  business  that  will  extend  its  trade.  The 
charter  is  a  long  and  complicated  document,  which 
has,  apparently,  been  skillfully  drawn.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  tell  us  that  milk  will  be  taken  under  the  con¬ 
tract  on  December  1.  That  is  all  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  at  this  time.  Of  course  this  incorpora¬ 
tion  does  not  settle  the  matter — in  fact,  the  hardest 
part  of  the  work  is  yet  to  come.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as 
well  as  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
milk  producers,  will  welcome  the  success  of  this  en¬ 
terprise,  and  give  due  credit  to  those  who  make  it 
successful. 

* 

A  few  months  ago,  the  New  York  Clearing  House, 
a  voluntary  association  of  wealthy  banks,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  economizing  labor  in  balancing  the 
complicated  accounts  of  its  various  component  banks, 
and  thus  facilitating  exchanges,  made  a  ruling  that 
a  charge  of  10  cents  each  be  made  for  collecting  all 
checks  drawn  on  country  or  other  banks,  outside  of 
a  small  area,  with  New  York  as  the  center.  This  ir¬ 
ritating  little  “hold-up”  to  commercial  activity,  which 
would  appear  contemptible  in  a  gang  of  tramping 
hoboes,  has  had  more  serious  consequences  than  its 
projectors  expected.  So  great  has  been  the  diversion 
of  business  by  indignant  depositors  from  the  Clearing 


House  banks  to  Philadelphia  and  other  places  where 
this  petty  extortion  'is  not  practiced,  that  it  is  said 
deposits  of  over  $50,000,000,  legitimately  belonging  to 
New  York,  have  been  placed  in  more  accommodating 
banking  centers.  This  has  led  to  a  stringency  in  the 
currency  market,  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  falling 
values  in  speculative  securities,  resulting  in  a  vocif¬ 
erous  demand  on  the  National  Treasury  for  more 
bond  purchases,  more  anticipated  interest,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  loosen  the  surplus  cash  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  give  these  Shylocks  a  momentary  relief.  One 
large  banking  house,  the  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  has  been  cashing  the  checks  of  its  corres¬ 
pondents,  as  far  west  as  Denver,  without  charge,  for 
some  time,  and  is  consequently  getting  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  business.  It  appears  that  the  inordinate¬ 
ly  wealthy  individuals  composing  the  Clearing  House 
in  its  entirety  are  willing  to  risk  a  panic,  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors  to  the  producing  classes,  for  the 
sake  of  this  selfish  little  grab.  There  is  something  in 
this  money-peddling  business  that  renders  its  de¬ 
votees  rather  less  than  human. 

* 

A  friend  sends  us  the  following  quotation  from  an 
old  book  on  agriculture  printed  in  1779: 

It  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  smallest  In¬ 
conveniences  attending  the  profession  of  agriculture  that 
so  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  writers  on  that  subject, 
having  been  themselves  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
practice  of  that  art,  and  of  consequence  unable  to  select 
with  judgment  from  the  woiks  of  others,  have  frequently 
copied  their  errors  with  the  same  scrupulous  nicety  as 
the  most  valuable  works.  And,  as  it  usually  happens 
that,  when  a  man  indulges  his  imagination  and  creates  to 
himself  ideal  plans  of  improvement,  he  can  render  them 
apparently  much  more  perfect  than  anything  that  really 
takes  place  in  practice — an  inexperienced  person  is  de¬ 
ceived,  and  frequently  it  would  be  better  for  him  if  no 
such  books  had  ever  been  written. 

Things  have  changed  greatly  during  the  last  120 
years,  but  “human  nature”  remains  much  the  same. 
Too  many  of  our  writers  and  speakers  still  indulge 
their  imagination,  and  lead  their  hearers  astray. 

* 

A  Kansas  poultryman  read  in  some  agricultural 
paper  that  boracic  acid  would  preserve  chicken  meat 
almost  indefinitely.  He  rashly  assumed  that  the  acid 
should  be  mixed  with  the  feed  of  the  fowls,  so  he 
tiiied  the  experiment,  with  the  result  that  762  fowls 
out  of  a  flock  of  800  died  within  24  hours.  It  is  said 
that  he  sued  the  paper  which  published  the  advice,  to 
recover  damages,  but  the  court  held  that  any  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  should  know  better  than  to  try 
to  preserve  the  flesh  of  living  fowls  by  administering 
Chemicals  to  them.  What  must  we  think,  however,  of 
any  paper  which  would  advise  the  use  of  boracic  acid 
as  a  preservative?  We  know  that  in  many  States  its 
use  in  foods  is  legally  prohibited;  that  it  is  deleteri¬ 
ous,  and  that,  when  used  in  milk  fed  to  'infants,  it  is 
little  short  of  murderous.  The  fact  is,  we  see  too 
much  plausible  misinformation  printed  in  the  public 
press,  and  a  person  who  does  not  possess  varied  and 
specific  knowledge  may  easily  be  deceived  by  it. 

* 

Tiif  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  com¬ 
prising  a  membership  of  over  1,200  leading  manu¬ 
facturers,  doing  business  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  has  adopted  resolutions  urging  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  internal  parcels  post  system  similar  to 
those  in  use  in  most  civilized  countries.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  National  and  international  transportation  of 
light  merchandise  at  cost  are  so  apparent  that 
the  wonder  is  that  our  country  was  not  among  the 
very  first  to  put  the  system  in  practice,  but  the  rea¬ 
son  has  become  painfully  apparent  in  the  opposition 
of  our  express  companies.  As  far  back  as  1891,  John 
Wanamaker,  in  his  report  to  Congress,  said  that 
only  four  strong  objections  existed  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  parcels  post  in  this  country,  and 
they  were  the  four  great  express  companies.  They 
have  throttled  all  reforms  in  this  line  since  1872, 
when  the  present  prohibitive  rate  of  16  cents  a 
pound  was  established,  after  an  era  of  notorious  lob¬ 
bying,  it  having  been  eight  cents  a  pound  previously. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  a  pound 
of  mail  in  this  country  for  the  average  distance  is 
little  more  than  six  cents,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the 
high  compensation  paid  by  the  Government  to  the 
railroads  for  transporting  mail,  which  is  said  to  be 
in  many  instances  several  times  as  great  as  that 
exacted  from  the  express  companies  for  goods  hauled 
on  the  same  train.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  compromise  with  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  by  establishing  a  parcels  post  at 
about  the  foreign  rate  of  six  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  two  cents  for  each  additional  pound  up  to  10  or 
11  pounds,  the  rate  for  both  the  latter  weights  being 
25  cents,  and  11  pounds  the  limit,  and  to  exclude 
from  the  mails  the  heavy  freight  of  the  various  Gov¬ 
ernment  executive  departments,  and  the  great  pack¬ 
ages  of  cheap  literature  that  are  now  being  carried 


under  the  name  of  serial  publications.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  sop  to  the  express  companies  wili 
be  granted,  as  the  demand  for  an  extended  and  more 
useful  postal  service  is  growing  so  strong  that  sel¬ 
fish  greed  can  no  longer  obstruct  it.  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  long  been  favored  With  such  progressive 
conveniences;  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  for  in¬ 
stance,  even  delivering  fruits  and  vegetables  to  con¬ 
sumers  through  their  parcels-post  systems,  as  well  as 
all  forms  of  manufactured  products.  In  looking  over 
a  list  of  countries  which  have  long  enjoyed  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  cheap  international  parcels  post,  we  find 
many  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
backward  in  civilization  such  as  Persia,  China,  Siam, 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  States,  etc.  They  are  far 
ahead  of  our  boasted  progress,  in  this  respect  at  all 
events. 

* 

At  the  meeting  of  institute  workers  at  Geneva,  Mr. 
Dawley  told  a  story  which  illustrated  the  mischief  of 
telling  a  half  truth  about  a  scientific  fact  or  experi¬ 
ment.  A  cow  was  tested  to  determine  a  certain 
point  about  feeding.  One  man  who  looked  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  came  back  and  said  that  the  experiment  was  a 
success — the  cow  answered  the  questions  that  were 
asked  of  her.  Another  man  who  also  went  to  the 
station  came  back  and  said  “Yes,  but  the  cow  is 
dead!”  The  inference  was  that  the  experiment  killed 
her.  Investigation  showed  that  the  cow  passed  safe¬ 
ly  through  the  feeding  experiment,  and  was  then 
fattened,  sold  for  beef  and  slaughtered.  It  was 
true  that  the  cow  died,  but  it  was  only  a  half  truth, 
and  scant  measure  at  that,  merely  to  say  that  she 
was  dead,  and  leave  hearers  to  (infer  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  killed  her.  An  institute  speaker  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  too  careful  in  making  such  statements,  and 
then  leaving  his  hearers  to  wander  away  from  the 
road  of  fact  into  the  wilderness  of  inference. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

U.-M.-P.-H.— Fate  starts  you  off  with  these 
Four  worthy  letters  fastened  to  your  name; 

They  have  no  meaning  till  you  work  and  squeeze 
Two  letters  out  of  life  for  strength  or  shame. 

Dawdle  through  life,  with  no  sand  ’round  your  heart, 
’Shamed  and  afraid  to  use  your  birthright  well, 
U.-M.-P.-H.— you  make  the  H  to  start 
Up  head;  your  life  adds  C— what  does  that  spell? 

But  go  through  life  with  energy  and  zeal 
And  meet  your  troubles  with  a  smiling  face. 

And  men  will  listen  to  your  strong  appeal 
And  put  T.  R.  right  in  the  proper  place. 

T,  starting  first,  the  R  close  to  the  U; 

Fate  runs  her  eye  along  the  letters— then 

Slowly  and  forcibly  lifts  up  her  shoe 

And  kicks  off  II,  while  Justice  says  “Amen.” 


F.  R.  M.— Free  rural  mail. 

The  stave  silo  staves  off  drought. 

Take  good  aim  with  your  Amens! 

Certainly,  the  crow  is  a  caw  tious  bird. 

Coal  storage  at  home  means  a  warm  house. 

Miss  Sally  Cylic  Acid  is  a  dangerous  young  thing. 

“The  reward  of  one  duty  is  the  power  to  fulfil  another.” 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  square  a  man  while  he  is 
’round. 

A  why’d  tire  comes  after  an  hour’s  listening  to  the 
children’s  questions. 

It’s  an  agreeable  thing  to  find  a  man  with  wc’lls  in  his 
head.  Most  men  have  only  I. 

The  best  reply  to  personal  abuse  is  to  live  it  down. 
A  slow  method,  perhaps,  but  sure. 

“All  for  Jesus!  All  for  Jesus!”  It  is  1,000  times  as 
easy  to  sing  that  hymn  as  it  is  to  act  it  out. 

An  Oregon  paper  reports  a  third  crop  of  strawberries 
on  the  same  vines,  the  variety  being  given  as  Magoon. 

“Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee!”  Hurrah! 
But  who  is  “Thee?”  Is  it  Miss  Liberty  or  Mr.  Self- 
Interest? 

It  is  quite  true  that  fumigation  will  remove  Insects  from 
house  plants,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  boys  should 
learn  to  smoke. 

Missouri’s  egg  and  hen  crop  is  said  to  have  been  larger 
in  value,  last  year,  than  the  combined  shipments  of 
wheat,  oats,  corn  and  hay. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  passed  a  curfew  ordinance, 
and  imposed  a  prohibitive  tax  on  cigarette  dealers.  The 
way  of  the  bad  boy  is  hard,  in  Terre  Haute. 

The  thing  most  lacking  in  the  Klondike  region  is  the 
true  spirit  of  home.  It  is  only  a  place  for  making  money. 
Are  there  any  farms  of  which  this  can  be  said? 

This  sentiment  comes  from  a  Maine  friend:  “A  man 
may  have  lots  of  fun  by  being  a  crank,  but  it  is  apt  to 
impair  his  usefulness.”  But  what  would  the  world  be 
without  cranks? 

Happy  that  man  who  looks  back  on  his  life,  on  the 
smooth  places  and  the  corners  rough,  and  finds  that  when 
he  captured  his  good  wife  he  found  a  sound  prize  pack¬ 
age  sure  enough. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  its  premium 
list,  says  that  a  fruit  which  has  been  passed  upon  by  a 
horticultural  society  shall  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
seedling.  Do  most  societies  adhere  to  this  rule? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  has  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  legal  for  Indians  to  hunt  upon  their  reser¬ 
vation  without  regard  to  game  laws,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  store  their  game  to  be  sold  contrary  to  law.  .  .  The 
report  of  the  Board  of  Survey  on  the  overcrowding  of 
sick  soldiers  on  the  transport  Tartar  will  not  be  made 
public.  Secretary  Root  intends  to  investigate  and  punish 
neglect  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  army  officials,  but 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  publication  of  official  scandals. 

.  .  Admiral  Bradford,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  made  public  November  9,  says  that  the  navy 
is  seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  coaling  stations.  .  . 
A  Michigan  Central  train,  from  Toledo  to  Detroit,  was 
derailed  by  train  wreckers  near  Alexis,  Mich.,  November 
9.  Three  persons  were  injured  fatally,  10  seriously,  and 
about  20  others  slightly  injured.  .  .  A  fire  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  9,  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  about  $250,000.  .  .  A  number  of  cases  of  small¬ 
pox  have  appeared  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  it  is  feared 
that  the  disease  may  spread.  .  .  Natural  gas  is  failing 
in  the  northern  Indiana  district,  and  one  large  gas  syndi¬ 
cate  is  abandoning  its  plants  in  five  towns  in  Howard 
County,  which  are  thus  left  without  fuel.  Coal  and  wood 
are  almost  impossible  to  secure,  under  present  conditions. 
A  scarcity  of  gas  is  expected  throughout  the  State.  .  . 
An  explosion  of  rubber  cement  in  a  St.  Louis,  Mx>.,  fac¬ 
tory,  November  6,  fatally  burned  four  men.  .  .A  munici¬ 
pal  pawnshop  has  been  opened  in  Chicago.  .  .  The  New 
York  State  Board  of  Health  has  investigated  the  deaths 
of  two  children  at  Brewster’s,  said  to  be  the  result  of 
vaccination.  It  is  found  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the 
neglect,  ignorance,  and  filthy  habits  of  the  parents,  who 
failed  to  give  the  children  needed  care.  .  .  Hour  high¬ 
waymen  held  up  a  trolley  car  in  a  lonely  place  near  Glen¬ 
dale,  L.  I.,  November  12.  There  were  no  passengers  on 
board,  but  after  robbing  the  crew  the  bandits  ran  away 
with  the  car,  abandoning  it  later.  .  .  November  9,  a 
young  woman  lost  her  way  near  East  Meadowbrook,  L. 
I.,  and  wandered  about  without  food  for  three  days  before 
being  found.  .  .  A  fire  which  started  in  a  biscuit  fac¬ 
tory  at  Montreal,  Canada,  November  12,  caused  a  loss  of 
$500,000.  .  .  The  price  of  steel  bars  was  advanced  No¬ 
vember  9  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  100  pounds.  .  .  Charges 
of  cruelty  against  Mrs.  Myrtle  B.  Eyler,  matron  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  have  been 
dismissed,  and  she  will  be  retained  in  office.  .  .  A  Lake 
Shore  train  dashed  into  a  street  car  at  a  grade  crossing 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  November  13.  The  casualty  was  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  crossing  tender,  who  signalled 
the  car  to  cross  when  a  train  was  approaching;  13  pas¬ 
sengers  were  injured,  four  fatally.  .  .  Two  Hungarians, 
fighting  on  the  railroad  track  near  Enterprise,  Pa.,  No¬ 
vember  11,  refused  to  move  for  an  approaching  train,  and 
both  were  killed.  .  .  A  terrific  storm  passd  over  Nova 
Scotia  November  13,  and  many  casualties  are  reported  at 
sea.  .  .  Trouble  has  started  with  the  Navajo  Indians 
in  Arizona.  They  have  been  hunting  off  their  reserva¬ 
tion,  and  attacked  cowboys.  November  12,  a  sheriff’s 
posse  went  to  arrest  the  Indians,  near  Flagstaff,  and  a 
fight  ensued,  in  which  live  Indians  and  one  cowboy  were 
killed.  Further  trouble  is  expected.  .  .  During  the 
typhoon  encountered  by  the  transport  Siam,  on  her  way 
to  Manila,  350  horses  were  killed  by  being  stampeded,  and 
the  bodies  could  not  be  thrown  overboard  for  four  days. 

.  .  Dr.  Louis  L.  Seaman,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  Philippines,  says  that  the  system  of  feeding  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  in  the  tropics  is  almost  criminally  wrong.  .  . 
Southern  iron  interests  have  consolidated  into  one  con¬ 
cern,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000.  .  .  A  coal  famine  is 
threatened  in  New  England.  .  .  Secretary  Gage  issued 
a  circular  November  15,  offering  to  purchase  for  the 
Treasury  $25,000,000  worth  of  four  and  five-per-cent  bonds 
at  market  rates,  the  intention  being  thus  to  relieve  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market. 

PHILIPPINES.— Refugees  reported  November  8  that 
Aguinaldo  had  escaped  from  Tarlac,  and  he  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  the  mountains  of  the  Province  of  Neuva 
Viscaya,  about  166  miles  from  Manila.  Gen.  Wheaton  s 
expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Lingayan  has  been  landed, 
though  not  without  opposition.  .  .  November  10,  Gen. 
Lawton  reported  that  a  typhoon  was  rendering  opera¬ 
tions  extremely  difficult,  the  roads  being  impassable.  The 
advance  continues,  however,  San  Fabian  being  taken, 
and  rebel  guns  being  captured.  .  .  November  12,  our 
troops  took  Tarlac.  It  had  been  abandoned  by  the  in¬ 
surgents.  It  is  now  considered  that  the  rebels  organiza¬ 
tion  is  hopelessly  broken,  and  that  future  fighting  will 
be  against  scattered  bodies  of  brigands.  .  .  T  he  cruiser 
Charleston  struck  a  reef  November  7,  while  patroling 
the  northern  coast  of  Luzon,  and  became  a  total  wreck. 
No  lives  were  lost.  .  .  There  was  a  sharp  fight  at  San 
Jacinto  November  14,  in  which  Major  John  A.  Logan 
was  killed.  The  rebels  are  now  surrounded.  The  roads 
are  very  bad. 

CUBA. — The  Administration  is  considering  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  replacing  the  military  government  of  the  Island, 
by  civil  government,  but  military  occupation  will  not  be 
withdrawn.  .  .  The  police  force  of  Havana  is  to.  be  re¬ 
organized  upon  a  militai'y  basis.  .  .  The  fluctuation  in 
the  value  of  money  is  causing  trouble  in  several  Prov¬ 
inces.  The  merchants  refuse  to  accept  Spanish  money. 

Three  Americans  were  sentenced  in  Havana  No¬ 
vember  14,  for  refusing  to  cater  to  colored  persons.  .  . 
At  a  mass  meeting  held  at  Cienfuegos  the  fear  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  Island  would  become  the  prey  of  trusts 
if  annexed  to  the  United  States.  The  high  price  of  meat 
at  Cienfuegos  is  causing  much  complaint.  Good  meat 
costs  36  cents  a  pound,  and  many  people  are  compelled  to 
do  without  it. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  serious  earthquake 
shock  occurred  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  November  10.  .  . 
There  was  a  fierce  battle  between  revolutionists  and  gov¬ 
ernment  troops  at  Puerto  Cabella,  Venezuela,  November 
12.  The  city  was  devastated,  and  650  persons  were  killed 
or  wounded.  .  .  Cases  of  bubonic  plague  are  reported  in 
Spain,  and  two  deaths  from  the  disease  are  reported  in 
Bordeaux,  France.  .  .  The  Belgian  steamer  Belgique, 
from  Antwerp  for  Alexandria,  foundered  off  the  Casket 
Rocks  in  the  English  Channel  November  11;  18  lives  lost. 


.  .  The  Hamburg-American  steamship  Patria  from  New 
York,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  English  Channel  No¬ 
vember  15.  The  122  passengers  were  taken  off  by  the 
Russian  steamer  Ceres,  and  landed  at  Dover,  but  they 
secured  none  of  their  baggage,  and  many  of  them  were 
only  half  clothed.  The  crew  stayed  with  the  burning 
steamer  in  an  attempt  to  beach  her;  the  cargo  consisted 
chiefly  of  linseed  oil.  .  .  Little  authentic  news  comes 
from  the  Transvaal.  There  is  continued  skirmishing, 
and  the  Boers  continue  to  bombard  Mafeking,  Kimberley, 
and  Ladysmith,  but  all  three  hold  out.  Mafeking  has  a 
very  small  garrison,  but  makes  a  strong  resistance.  The 
Basutos  continue  loyal  to  the  English,  but  are  anxious  to 
fight  the  Boers.  .  .  At  Kimberley  the  Boers  are  shell¬ 
ing  the  mines,  and  are  throwing  shells  at  the  dynamite 
huts.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  employing  8,000  men,  black  and 
white,  in  roadmaking,  as  a  remedy  for  destitution.  Since 
November  10,  19,000  troops  have  been  landed,  but  their 
destination  is  kept  secret. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Tobacco  growers  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  advanced  prices  about  25  per  cent  during  the 
first  two  weeks  in  November. 

Oregon  requires  all  stock  brands  to  be  registered  with 
the  county  clerk.  A  man  in  Malheur  County,  Ore.,  is 
charged  with  stealing  a  band  of  200  or  300  horses,  whose 
brand  had  not  been  registered,  by  registering  the  brand 
as  his  own. 

It  is  reported  from  several  localities  in  Oregon  that  dry 
rot  has  started  in  the  newly-dug  potatoes,  and  extensive 
damage  is  feared. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  Topeka,  December  27-29.  Secre¬ 
tary,  W.  H.  Barnes,  Topeka. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  at  Burlington  December  12-13.  Secre¬ 
tary,  F.  A.  Waugh. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  at  Newark  December  6-8.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  programme,  some  interesting  lectures  will  be 
given.  Secretary,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  O. 

The  South  Texas  fruit  and  vegetable  festival  will  be 
held  at  Houston  early  in  December. 

The  North  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Driving  Association 
will  make  a  strong  effort  to  succeed  the  State  Fair  form¬ 
erly  held  at  Waverly,  which  is  now  discontinued.  The 
grounds  at  Waverly  have  been  taken  by  Essex  County 
for  a  park. 

The  Kansas  State  Dairy  Association  met  at  Topeka,  No¬ 
vember  22  Henry  Van  Leuwen  of  Atchison  County,  read 
a  paper  on  State  control  of  milk  testing,  and  inspection 
of  creameries. 

The  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society  held  its  annual 
chrysanthemum  show  at  Providence  November  9-10. 

The  farmers  of  Skagit  County,  Wash.,  are  uniting  to 
obtain  better  transportation  rates  for  their  products. 

The  National  Grange  Convention  opened  at  Springfield, 
O.,  November  13. 

The  New  York  hox-se  show  opened  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  November  13. 

The  public  Winter  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Westfield  December 
5-7. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
Winter  meeting  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  December  26-28 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Northern  Illinois  will  meet 
at  Freeport,  Ill.,  November  28-29. 

The  Indiana  celery  crop  is  short,  owing  to  hot  winds  in 
September  and  early  frosts  in  October. 

Dr.  Lane’s  mammoth  apple  house  at  Hartville,  Mo.,  was 
burned  November  10;  loss  $40,000.  It  was  equipped  with 
the  largest  vinegar  plant  in  southern  Missouri,  and  150,000 
gallons  of  vinegar  were  destroyed. 

All  the  broom  corn  not  controlled  by  the  trust  was  sold 
in  Chicago  November  15,  prices  ranging  from  $150  to  $200 
a  ton.  Brooms  which  formerly  sold  at  $1.75  a  dozen  have 
advanced  to  $3  a  dozen,  and  cheaper  grades  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  an  Australian  wool  famine  owing 
to  the  great  demand  for  mutton  to  feed  the  British  troops. 


WINDING  UP  THE  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 

DIRECTOR  DAWLEY  MARSHALS  IIIS  MEN. 

A  Helpful  and  Uplifting  Meeting. 

A  GOOD  IDEA. — Director  F.  E.  Dawley  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  in  the  New  York  State  farmers’  institute 
work  held  a  “wind-up”  meeting  last  week  which,  it 
must  be  sa'id,  was  a  success.  The  object  of  this 
meeting  was  to  get  together  and  compare  notes,  and 
lay  in  ammunition  for  the  Winter  campaign.  In 
many  States  a  round-up  meeting  is  held  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  In  Indiana,  and  we  think  in  a  few 
other  States,  speakers  have  come  together  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  for  a  general  conference. 
Mr.  Dawley’s  plan  of  taking  the  workers  to  both 
State  Experiment  Stations  is,  we  think,  original  with 
him,  and  is  certainly  an  excellent  idea.  On  Monday, 
the  workers  visited  Ithaca,  and  spent  the  day  look¬ 
ing  over  Cornell,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the 
scientific  work  that  is  being  done  there.  This  work 
was  explained  by  Prof.  Roberts  and  his  assistants, 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  workers  moved  on  to 
Geneva,  where  Dr.  Jordan  and  his  helpers  took  them 
in  charge,  and  explained  their  scientific  methods  and 
work.  The  following  day  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Geneva  Station,  and  opportunity  was  given  for  vari¬ 
ous  men  to  read  papers  and  give  short  talks.  In  one 
sense,  these  men  were  on  trial.  They  were  mostly 
new  workers,  or  candidates  for  places  on  the  platform. 
The  older  workers  criticised  these  papers  or  made 
suggestions,  and  this  was  all  done  in  the  kindest 
spirit,  with  a  desire  to  help  the  cause  by  securing 
promising  young  blood. 

SCIENTIFIC  MIDDLEMEN. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  value  of  this  wind-up  meeting.  Un¬ 
questionably,  the  workers,  old  and  young,  were  thor¬ 
oughly  wound  up  with  enthusiasm,  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  with  new  practical  and  scientific 
ideas.  New  York  State  has  at  Ithaca  and  Geneva 
two  experiment  stations  remarkably  well  equipped 
with  apparatus  and  men.  Scientific  truths  of  the 
greatest  value  to  agriculture  are  being  carefully 
studied,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  our  institute 
speakers  should  carry  these  facts  home  to  the  people. 
By  going  straight  to  the  stations  before  beginning 


their  annual  work,  the  speakers  have,  we  think,  done 
wisely.  It  has  been  hinted  in  the  past  that  practical 
men  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture  in  their  talks  and  writings.  We  think  that  the 
scientific  men  understand  that  they  cannot  them¬ 
selves  get  down  as  close  to  the  common  life  of  the 
farmer  as  they  would  like.  The  very  nature  of  their 
calling,  and  the  work  they  find  it  necessary  to  do, 
put  them  out  of  the  class  of  the  “man  behind  the 
plow,”  Who  has  not  been  educated  to  appreciate  the 
full  importance  of  scientific  work.  In  other  words, 
the  experiment  station  needs  a  middleman  in  order 
to  reach  the  common  farmer  effectively,  and  we  think 
that  the  scientific  men  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  most  effective  middleman  is  the  common 
farmer  who  has  grown  slowly  and  carefully  up  into 
scientific  methods.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  scien¬ 
tist  cannot  grow  down  to  the  farmer,  but  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  farmers  can  grow  up  to  the  scientist, 
and  thus  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  their  brother  farmers. 

A  REMARKABLE  GROWTH.— If  some  of  the  * 
older  men  who  were  pioneers  in  the  institute  move¬ 
ment  could  have  attended  these  meetings,  we  think 
that  they  would  have  recognized  how  surely  and 
swiftly  our  educational  methods  are  changing.  Eight 
years  ago  probably  any  of  the  new  papers  read  before 
this  meeting  would  have  been  considered  strong 
enough  and  clear  enough  for  the  average  institute. 
To-day,  however,  only  three  or  four  of  them  would 
probably  be  voted  good  enough  to  be  presented  with¬ 
out  change.  When  the  institutes  started,  many  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  distrusted  them  and  questioned  their 
value.  The  money  to  support  them  was  given 
grudgingly.  Older  readers  Will  remember  how,  on 
the  old  farm,  sometimes  the  life  of  a  young  animal, 
like  a  colt  or  a  calf,  hung  in  the  balance.  Feed  was 
often  scarce  and  high,  and  there  was  hardly  enough 
on  the  farm  to  support  the  money-earning  stock. 
Sometimes  a  family  consultation  would  be  held  to  de¬ 
cide  the  question,  Is  the  little  thing  worth  raising,  or 
ghall  we  knock  it  on  the  head  to  save  feed?  We  all 
know  how,  'in  some  cases,  the  women  folks  or  the 
children  decided  the  question,  and  how  some  little, 
puny,  unpromising  thing,  with  loving  care  and  good 
handling,  developed  into  an  animal  that  won  the 
prize  at  the  cattle  show.  It  was  much  the  same 
thing  with  this  farmers’  institute  movement  in  the 
early  days.  There  were  many  who  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  this  method  of  instruction.  Many  thought 
that  the  movement  would  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
politicians;  others  felt  that  it  would  cost  more  than  it 
came  to;  still  others  held  that  it  would  create  classes 
among  farmers,  which  would  result  in  10  per  cent  of 
them  benefiting  by  scientific  instruction,  while  the 
other  90  per  cent  would  be  worse  off  than  before,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  competition  from  the 
other  10  per  cent.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  criticisms 
and  doubts,  the  farmers’  institute  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  kept  alive  by  strong  and  faithful  men  who 
realized  its  possibilities.  To-day,  it  may  be  called  a 
mighty  educational  force.  It  has,  without  doubt, 
established  itself  so  thoroughly  in  public  confidence, 
that  it  will  never  be  given  up. 

SOME  HARD  PROBLEMS. — As  the  system  has 
grown,  new  problems  have  presented  themselves. 
Shall  the  institute  speakers  go  on  with  the  educated 
10  per  cent,  or  shall  they  go  down  into  simpler  lan¬ 
guage  and  thoughts,  and  deal  more  directly  with  the 
uneducated  90  per  cent?  It  is  probable  that  barely 
10  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  attend 
the  institutes  regularly.  Those  men  who  do  attend, 
have  been  greatly  benefited.  Most  of  them  have  gone 
up  higher,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  improved  their 
farming  to  some  extent.  Is  the  State  justified  in 
going  on  with  this  comparatively  small  number,  or 
shall  lit  change  its  tactics,  and  attempt  to  get  down 
closer  to  those  farmers  who  most  need  instruction? 
This  is  a  great  problem  to-day,  and  it  will  require 
the  wisest  thought  and  the  clearest  instinct  to  settle 
this  matter  satisfactorily.  The  experiment  stations 
with  their  bulletins,  cannot  reach  the  90  per  cent  who 
most  need  tneir  help.  As  a  rule,  these  men  have  not 
been  taught  to  think,  and  reading  represents  with 
them,  in  large  measure,  a  meaningless  killing  of 
time.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them,  for  the  good  of 
the  agriculture  of  New  York  State?  That  is  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  day.  It  was  not  touched 
upon  to  any  great  extent  at  this  meeting,  but  it  is, 
none  the  less,  one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
be  considered.  Prof.  Roberts  and  Dr.  Jordan  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  entertain  and  instruct 
the  institute  workers.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
talks  of  the  meeting  was  that  by  Mr.  Flanders,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  He  came  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting,  and  in  an  easy,  offhand  way,  ex¬ 
plained  the  woi;k  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
<is  doing,  and  among  other  things,  made  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  position  on  the  oleo  question  very  clear  in¬ 
deed.  This  was  a  wise  thing  to  do,  for  the  institute 
workers  can  now  go  to  the  people,  and  state,  on 
good  authority,  just  what  the  Department  is  doing 
and  What  it  seeks  to  accomplish. 

No  one  claims  that  the  farmers’  institutes  are  per¬ 
fect.  That  would  be  folly,  for  it  would  be  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  little  additional  thought,  or  drill,  or  study 
is  needed.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  about  the 
institutes  is  the  fact  that  the  workers  recognize  that 
they  are  teachers,  and  that  drill  in  platform  teaching 
is  a  necessary  part  of  their  outfit.  The  institute 
speaker  must  not  only  know  it,  but  he  must  be  able 
to  make  others  know  it.  The  key  used  in  winding 
up  this  “wind-up”  meeting,  was  the  thought  that  the 
workers  must  be  true,  clear,  sympathetic  and  exact — 
that  they  are  not  out  for  a  picnic,  but  on  serious  and 
responsible  business  for  the  State.  In  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  staff  at  Ithaca  and  Geneva,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  among  others,  were  present:  F.  A.  Taber,  E. 
C.  Gabriel,  F.  D.  Ward,  H.  S.  Wright,  Nathan  Jen¬ 
kins,  D.  P.  Hardy,  W.  H.  Jenkins,  A.  C.  Huff,  C.  D. 
Smead,  D.  P.  Witter,  Willard  H.  Knapp,  Jas,  Miller, 
A.  W.  Lichard,  Chas.  Mann,  H.  A.  Cook,  F.  A.  Con¬ 
verse,  John  Gould,  L.  A.  Clinton,  J.  H.  Durkee,  H. 
H.  Wing,  W.  Taylor  and  E.  Van  Alstyne. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

Since  Willie  goes  to  school  the  days 
Are  always  full  of  peace, 

And  in  a  hundred  little  ways 
The  cares  of  life  decrease; 

The  halls  are  littered  up  no  more 
With  blocks  and  tops  and  traps; 

No  marbles  lie  upon  the  floor. 

But  are  we  happier  than  before?— 

Ah,  well,  perhaps— perhaps! 

Since  Willie  goes  to  school  the  cat 
Lies  dozing  in  her  nook; 

There  are  no  startling  screeches  that 
Make  all  the  neighbors  look; 

His  playthings  all  are  piled  away, 

No  books  bestrew  the  floor, 

But  I  have  found  a  hair  to-day, 
Deep-rooted,  glistening  and  gray, 

That  hid  itself  before. 

Since  Willie  goes  to  school  I  hear 
No  pounding  on  the  stairs, 

Nor  am  1  called  to  help  my  dear 
Make  horses  of  the  chairs; 

A  sense  of  peace  pervades  the  place, 

And  I  may  be  a  fool 
To  shed  the  tears  that  streak  my  face, 
But  a  boy  is  in  my  baby’s  place, 

Since  Willie  goes  to  school. 

—Chicago  Time-Herald. 

* 

Cranberries  sold  by  the  pound,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  measure,  were  noted  at  a 
New  York  grocer’s  recently.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  we  used  to  buy  sweet  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  many  other  vegetables  by 
weight,  and  it  is  surely  the  faiirest  way. 
Half  a  peck  of  sweet  potatoes,  big, 
lumpy  and  irregular,  makes  a  very  elas¬ 
tic  quantity.  Early  or  hothouse  toma¬ 
toes  are  usually  sold  by  weight,  though 
it  would  seem  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
when  they  become  plentiful.  Still,  it 
may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  that  it 
is  fairer  to  the  consumer  to  sell  most  of 
these  commoditiies  in  this  way. 

* 

Uncle  Sam  has  inaugurated  the  pub¬ 
lic-school  system  in  Alaska,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  a  report  given  in  The 
Schoolmaster,  teaching  there  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  excitement.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  bear  to  drop  in  casually 
during  a  school  session.  Twice  the 
teachers  have  rescued  children  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death  for  witch¬ 
craft  by  native  medicine  men.  At  one 
of  the  schools  the  children,  68  in  num¬ 
ber,  travel  four  miles  in  the  darkness 
of  an  Arctic  Winter,  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  from  27  to  57  degrees  below  zero. 
The  teachers  carry  rifles,  and  one  child 
was  either  blown  out  to  sea  on  an  ice 
floe,  or  eaten  by  bears,  yet  is  is  said  that 
the  attendance  is  always  regular. 

* 

An  English  paper,  the  Lady’s  Realm, 
recently  held  a  competition  to  decide 
who  were  the  12  most  notably  good 
Englishwomen  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  12  finally  selected  were  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale,  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  Baroness  Bur- 
dett-Coutts,  'the  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
Duchess  of  Teck,  Sister  Dora,  Agnes 
Weston,  Grace  Darling,  the  Princess 
Alice,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal.  Some  of  these 
names  will  be  almost  or  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  American  women.  Sister 
Dora  belonged  to  a  nursing  order  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  the  roughest  and  most  neg¬ 
lected  class  among  miners,  giving  her 
life,  finally,  in  the  pursuit  of  her  duty. 
Her  statue  has  been  erected,  near  the 
scene  of  her  work,  she  being  one  of  the 
few  modern  women,  not  of  royal  birth, 
who  have  been  thus  honored.  Princess 
Alice  of  Hesse,  younger  daughter  of  the 
Queen,  whose  sweetness  of  character  al¬ 
ways  rendered  her  very  popular,  earned 
especial  reverence  by  her  pathetic  death. 
Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  her  dying 
child,  she  kissed  her  in  farewell,  thus 
contracting  a  fatal  case  of  malignant 
diphtheria.  The  oldest  daughter  of  this 
Princess  is  now  Empress  of  Russia. 


Charles  Reade  says  that  not  a  day 
passes  over  the  earth  but  men  and 
women  of  no  note  do  great  deeds,  speak 
great  words,  and  suffer  noble  sorrows. 
This  was  exemplified  when  the  ferry¬ 
boat  Chicago,  nearly  cut  in  two  by  a 
steamer,  began  to  sink  in  the  North 
River  recently.  The  engineer  continued 
below,  urging  the  sinking  boat  toward 
shore,  until  the  water  was  above  his 
waist,  and  the  fires  were  put  out.  The 
truckmen  and  teamsters  on  the  lower 
deck  called  out  that  the  women  and 
children  were  to  have  first  chance.  It 
requiires  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
called  five-o’clock-in-the-morning  cour¬ 
age  to  think  of  others  when  confronted 
by  a  sudden  plunge  into  a  swift-flowing 
river  at  midnight. 

* 

Machine  stitching  has  been  used  this 
Autumn  as  a  trimming  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree,  not  only  upon  gowns  and 
wraps,  but  also  upon  millinery.  Skirts 
are  often  trimmed  with  many  rows  of 
silk  stitching,  either  lighter  or  darker 
than  the  fabric.  White  silk  stitching  is 
very  much  used,  and  is  particularly 
pretlty  on  brown  or  blue  fabrics.  Even 
velvet  is  thus  decorated.  Among  hat 
trimmings,  taffeta  or  velvet  bands,  bows 
and  loops  are  almost  covered  with  close 
rows  of  stitching.  Stitched  straps  are 
noted  among  waist  trimmings,  and, 
where  overskirts  are  used,  this  stitch¬ 
ing  is  the  usual  decoration.  A  style 
so  pretty  and  so  simple  is  sure  to  be 
very  extensively  used  until  Spring 
brings  some  more  florid  fancy. 

* 

According  to  the  last  census,  85  per 
cent  of  the  housekeepers  in  the  United 
States  do  their  own  work.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  earn  their  living  quite  as  fairly  as 
those  who  go  out  into  the  world  to  work 
for  wages.  The  fact  that  an  industrious 
wife  is  legally  entitled  to  something 
■more  than  mere  support,  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident,  reported  in 
the  New  York  Sun: 

An  old  farmer  died,  down  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Cape  Cod.  His  heirs  were  avarici¬ 
ous  and  grudged  the  widow  her  right  to 
the  use  of  a  third  of  his  real  estate.  They 
hunted  out  a  flaw  in  the  marriage.  She 
had  always  supposed  that  it  was  all  right 
and  legal;  but  they  proved  that  the  hus¬ 
band  had  imposed  upon  her  by  an  illegal 
ceremony.  She  was  not  legally  his  widow, 
and,  of  course,  was  not  entitled  to  any 
share  in  his  estate.  It  was  a  hard  case; 
and  the  judge  advised  the  old  woman  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  her  services.  She  had 
been  doing  the  dead  man’s  housework  for  a 
great  many  years.  If  he  was  not  her  hus¬ 
band  he  was  not  entitled  to  have  her  do 
his  housework  for  nothing.  She  made  out 
her  bill  for  it  accordingly,  at  so  many 
dollars  a  week,  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages 
that  would  have  been  paid  to  a  domestic 
servant.  The  court  allowed  her  claim.  It 
took  the  entire  estate  to  pay  it;  and  the 
over-greedy  heirs  got  nothing.  Of  course, 
she  had  been  “supported"  during  all  these 
years;  but  with  the  discovery  that  she  was 
not  the  man's  wife  came  the  other  dis¬ 
covery  that  her  support  alone  was  not  a 
full  equivalent  for  her  labor. 

* 

Among  the  newer  materials  is  a  pretty 
stuff  called  lansdowne,  which  is  used 
for  making  fancy  waists.  It  looks  like 
a  fine  silk  cashmere,  and  is  seen  in 
charming  colors,  but  one  clever  dress¬ 
maker  warns  us  that  it  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  wearing  qualtlies,  being  decid¬ 
edly  perishable.  The  most  fashionable 
material  other  than  silk,  for  separate 
waists,  is  French  flannel,  and  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  worn  extensively  all  Winter. 
At  the  present  time  polka-dotted  flannel 
is  the  leading  favorite.  All  sorts  of  deli¬ 
cate  tints,  as  well  as  deeper  ones,  are 
seen,  dotted  with  white  or  black.  The 
flannel  is  also  seen  in  very  pretty  com¬ 
binations  of  stripes  and  checks.  Many 
of  these  bodices  are  simply  made  in  the 
same  shirt-waist  style  as  those  of  Sum¬ 


mer  fabrics,  but  a  plain  tight  sleeve  is 
preferable  to  the  shirt  sleeve  with  cuff. 
The  plain  sleeves  are  usually  made  long, 
flaring  over  the  hand.  Made  of  white 
flannel,  with  a  fancy  silk  stock,  such  a 
waist  is  quite  dressy,  and  very  becoming. 
The  popularity  of  the  jacket  suit  is  sure 
to  make  separate  waists  a  necessity,  for 
some  t.me  to  come. 


Everyday  Wisdom. 

In  making  pastry  for  pies  it  is  often 
difficult  to  make  just  the  right  quantity 
needed,  but  if  there  be  a  surplus  it  need 
not  be  wasted.  An  exceedingly  good 
cook  tells  me  that  pie  crust  is  better  if 
made  a  few  days  before  using,  and  such 
leftovers  ought  never  to  be  wasted.  In 
very  warm  weather  it  might  not  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  keep  d't  on  hand,  but  most 
times  of  year  it  may  be  done. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time,  strength  and 
material  to  cook  as  lavishly  as  is  the 
habit  of  some  housekeepers,  even  if 
there  be  fowls  to  eat  what  is  left;  they 
may  be  well  fed  far  more  cheaply.  Such 
waste  comes  from  want  of  thought. 

It  is  a  convenience  to  have  a  box  or 
drawer  into  which  put  all  the  strings 
that  come  around  packages,  and  also 
with  them  to  put  a  supply  of  linen  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  that  are  too  badly  worn  to 
use  for  anything  else  but  bandages  for 
small  wounds,  cuts,  and  so  forth,  and  if 
a  roll  of  salve  is  kept  in  the  same  place, 
where  it  may  be  had  at  a  minute’s  no¬ 
tice,  it  will  save  needless  bustle  looking 
for  them  when  they  are  needed. 

When  ironing  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  heat  intense  enough  to  set  the 
chimney  on  fire;  as  has  been  done  many 
times.  Some  who  'have  not  a  flat-iron 
heater,  turn  a  sheet-iron  pan  over  the 
irons,  to  heat  them  faster.  The  draw¬ 
back  is  that  it  heats  the  handles  too, 
making  them  more  uncomfortable  to 
touch. 

It  comes  near  being  criminal  careless¬ 
ness  for  a  man  to  tie  up  a  broken  har¬ 
ness  with  strings,  and  then  allow  his 
wife,  perhaps,  to  drive  such  an  outfit 
away  from  home.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  there  has  been  a  runaway,  at¬ 
tended  with  serious  consequences,  the 
result  of  such  heedlessness. 

What  an  accomplishment  it  would  be 
to  be  able  to  dig  potatoes  with  a  hoe 
without  making  an  unsightly  gash  in  so 
many  of  them!  It  hurts  one’s  sense  of 
propriety  to  prepare  such  vegetables  for 
the  table.  Is  it  a  lack  of  care,  or  is  it 
unavoidable?  aunt  kachel. 


&he  £est 
Paid  yJgertts 

are  the  energetic  ones  who 
secure  subscribers  to 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

We  allow  liberal  commis¬ 
sions  for  all  subscriptions, 
special  rebates  for  large 
clubs,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  (April  15,  1900)  we 
shall  distribute  $18,000 
among  the  764  best  agents. 

As  the  Journal  alone  has 
over  800,000  subscribers,  and  as 
we  allow  a  commission  on  re¬ 
newals,  it  is  obvious  that  a  part 
of  an  agent’s  work  is  very  easy, 
while,  in  view  of  our  extensive 
advertising,  none  of  it  is  “  up¬ 
hill”  work. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


T  HE  plague  of  lamps  is 
the  breaking  of  chim¬ 
neys  ;  but  that  can  be  avoided. 
Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “  pearl  glass.” 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  “pearled” — a 
trade-mark.  Cylinder  tops 
are  etched  in  the  glass  — 

“MACBETH  PEARL  GLASS” - 

another  trade-mark. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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What  a  Farmer’s  Boy 
Gan  Do 

He  can  qualify  him- 
self  for  a  position  as 
a  first-class  Locomo¬ 
tive,  Steam,  Electri¬ 
cal  or  Civil  Engineer 
without  leaving  the 
farm  until  lie  is  ready 
to  enter  his  new  occu¬ 
pation  and 

EARN  A  GOOD  SALARY 

Our  system  of  teaching  by  mail  will  give  any 
boy  a  technical  education.  Write  for  pamphlet  , 
and  state  what  you  wish  to  study.  < 

International  Correa.  Selioola,  Box  18(6,  Krranton,  I*a. 
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THE  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


while 


(ONCFRT 

REDUCED 

*>$100. 


NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT 
THI8 

TRADl 

CL  £dut 

MARK 


Buy  an  Edison  Phonograph 
for  the  Family’s  Christmas. 
It  will  entertain  your  guests 
it  pleases  you  and 
amuses  the  children— 
and  it  lasts  the  year 
round.  All  popular, 
standard  or  classical 
music  by  bands,  or¬ 
chestras  and  soloists, 
besides  the  amusing 
and  pathetic  sketches 
of  the  recitationist 
or  the  orator,  are 
yours  wheti  you  have  an 
Edison  Phonograph. 

$7.50  up.  Catalogue  from 
phonograph  dealers. 

National  Phonograph  Co.,  N.  Y. 


B.  &  B. 

get  gifts  early 

— now’s  none  too  soon — will  save 
you  a  lot  of  hurry  later. 

Whether  you  get  them  now,  or 
not  for  a  week  or  so  yet,  remem¬ 
ber  we’re  working  for  and  expect 
to  get  the  preference  with  the 
greatest  holiday  assortments  — 
beautiful  gift  goods  of  every  va¬ 
riety — and  prices  that  will  save 
you  good  money. 

If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  our 
late  250-page  Dry  Goods  Price- 
Book,  write  for  it — see  what  splen¬ 
did  offerings  of  Dolls,  Toys. 
Games,  Umbrellas,  Hosiery,  Neck¬ 
wear  and  hundreds  of  other  ap¬ 
propriate  gift  goods. 

Get  a  copy  of  “Holiday  Glove 
Tips,”  “a  yard  of  Christmas 
Handkerchiefs,”  and  special  Book 
catalogue. 

We’ve  a  Christmas  Black  goods 
special  —  58-inch  all-wool  Black 
storm  cheviotte,  75c. — skirt  or 
dress  goods  any  woman  will  ap¬ 
preciate  a  pattern  of. 

Nice  line  of  Plaids  for  waists 
and  girls’  dresses,  35c. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Protect  Your  Feet  From  The  Cold  and  Wet. 

All  Knit  “BALL-BAND” 

They  are  the  most  comfortable  and  will  wear  twice  as  long  as  others.  “Ball-Band” 
Socks  and  Rubbers  are  the  same  high  quality  as  the  All-knit  Boots.  They  have 
superior  features  not  found  in  others.  Be  sure  that  the  trade-mark  “Ball-Band” 
is  on  every  pair.  There  are  more  imitations  and  counterfeits  this  season 
than  ever  before.  We  make  all  our  own  rubbers  and  are  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  any  Trust.  Insist  upon  getting  ‘‘Ball-Band” 
goods  from  your  dealer  and  take  no  others  said  to  be  “As 
good  as,”  etc.  Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka, Ind, 
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A  Good  Homemade  Soap. 

It  is  often  considered  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  make  soap  at  home  nowadays. 
But  in  a  household  where  there  is  much 
cooking,  waste  fats  accumulate,  and 
their  use  in  soap  is  a  distinct  gain.  A 
correspondent  of  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine  gives  the  following  recipe  for 
a  soap  of  unusually  good  quality.  The 
ingredients  are  three  pints  of  cold  water, 
one  can  of  potash,  one  large  tablespoon - 
ful  of  borax,  one  small  cupful  of  am¬ 
monia. 

“I  take  every  small  piece  of  fat  and 
grease  and  try  it  out;  when  I  have  a 
five-pound  pail  of  it  all  tried  out  I  make 
my  soap.  I  put  the  potash  into  cold 
water;  it  will  limmediately  become  hot; 
then  let  it  cool.  It  will  take  about  30 
or  40  minutes  to  become  cold.  By  put¬ 
ting  the  pan  into  cold  water  it  will  cool 
sooner.  When  it  is  cold  put  in  the  am¬ 
monia  and  borax.  Strain  the  grease 
through  a  soft  cheesecloth,  and  add  it 
and  stir  slowly  until  thick  as  honey.  Put 
a  clean  white  cloth  in  the  bottom  of  an 
old  dripping  pan,  then  put  a  piece  of 
thick  wrapping  paper  over  the  cloth. 
Grease  this  paper;  then  when  the  soap  is 
thick  as  honey,  pour  it  in,  and  when 
hard  cut  in  pieces  for  use.  You  will  be 
well  repaid  for  making  this  soap.  It  will 
float  on  water,  is  good  for  shaving, 
chapped  hands  or  face.” 


Children’s  Christmas  Gifts. 

In  selecting  presents  for  the  youngest 
children,  the  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion  suggests  that  at  least  three  kin¬ 
dergarten  balls  should  be  included 
among  the  purchases.  Small  rubber 
balls  may  be  purchased,  and  crocheted 
covers  made  for  them  of  red,  blue  and 
yellow;  orange-green  and  purple  balls 
may  be  added  if  the  child  is  not  too 
young  to  appreciate  them.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  string  to  each  to  swing  it  by,  and 
a  swing-bar  to  which  the  balls  may  be 
suspended  to  swing,  which  may  be  made 
easily  at  home.  Children  from  iy2  year 
upward  will  enjoy  a  box  of  the  Hail- 
mann  beads.  These  consist  of  spheres, 
cubes  and  cylinders  colored  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  purple.  For 
stringing  these  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  round  shoelace.  For  a  child  2*4 
years  or  more  a  peg-board  and  pegs  will 
furnish  delightful  occupation  for  many 
hours,  besides  helping  to  strengthen  and 
train  the  little  fingers.  Many  beautiful 
geometric  designs  may  be  made  by  chil¬ 
dren  a  little  older,  or  they  may  make 
pictures  with  them — flags,  houses,  barn¬ 
yards,  etc.  Greater  variety  may  be  had 
in  the  designs  by  combining  the  beads 
with  the  pegs. 

Of  course,  every  child  old  enough  to 
use  his  fingers  at  all  should  own  a  pair 
of  small,  dull-pointed  scissors.  Very 
satisfactory  ones  may  be  bought  for  10 
cents,  though  those  at  25  are  better. 
They  should  work  easily,  for  the  little 
fingers  are  not  strong.  Every  child 
should  also  have  a  supply  of  colored 
paper  (in  circles  and  squares,  of  various 
sizes,  so  that  they  may  be  folded,  cut 
and  pasted  in  designs  on  sheets  of  paper, 
or  used  to  decorate  the  covers  of  home¬ 
made  scrap-books.  These  circles  and 
squares  may  be  bought  already  cut  at 
any  kindergarten  supply  store,  or  the 
paper  may  be  bought  in  large  sheets  and 
cut  the  desired  size.  We  all  know  how 
children  love  colored  crayons  and  paint¬ 
boxes.  The  Rembrandt  boxes  at  50  cents 
are  good,  but  one  needs  to  buy  a  tube  of 
Chinese  white  to  tone  down  the  dark 
colors.  The  Murillo  boxes  cost  a  little 
more,  but  they  contain  tubes  of  Chinese 
white  and  sepia.  Set  No.  20  of  Prang’s 
models  for  form  study  and  drawing, 
costing  only  la  cents,  is  another  thing 
that  furnishes  my  children  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure. 

Various  kinds  of  blocks  are  always 
good,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
building-rails  and  the  anchor  blocks  as 
especially  desirable;  only  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  getting  too  large  a  box  of 


blocks,  unless  for  a  very  large  child.  My 
oldest  boy  had  great  delight  in  playing 
With  his  35-cent  box,  but  after  a  couple 
of  years  he  was  given  a  box  costing  $6, 
and  it  proved  so  far  beyond  him,  besides 
taking  so  long  to  put  away,  that  he 
could  not  take  the  same  amount  of 
pleasure  in  it. 

For  a  little  child  of  only  a  year  or  two 
large  pieces  of  wood  sawed  by  a  car¬ 
penter  linto  blocks  about  the  size  of  a 
bar  of  kitchen  soap,  will  be  better  than 
anything  you  can  buy.  If  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of  getting  a  tool-chest,  my  advice  is 
don’t.  They  are  usually  a  delusion  and 
a  snare,  so  far  as  any  real  usefulness  is 
concerned.  Get  a  real  saw  and  hammer 
of  rather  small  size,  some  nails.  Strips  of 
wood,  and  a  box  or  two  from  your 
grocer  or  shoe-dealer,  and  you  will  have 
a  much  better  outfit  for  the  small  car¬ 
penter  than  most  tool-chests  afford.  Of 
course,  a  jack-knife,  pencil,  chalk  and 
ruler  should  be  added  if  the  child  hasn’t 
them  already. 

Storiettes. 

Sowers  of  Sunshine. 

“Tellin’  folks,  when  'they’re  blue  and 
down-hearted,  to  count  up  their  mercies, 
'is  all  well  enough,”  said  Uncle  Silas,  in 
the  Christian  Nation,  ‘‘but  nine  times 
out  of  10  the  cure’ll  act  quicker  if  you 
do  the  countin’  yourself  and  tell  ’em — 
not  the  blessin’s  they  have,  but  the 
blessin’  they’ve  been.  If  the  housework 
goes  sort  of  crooked,  and  your  wife 
comes  to  the  table  lookin’  tired  and  dis¬ 
couraged,  it  won’t  cheer  her  half  so 
much  to  preach  that  she  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  a  roof  over  her  head  and 
food  to  eat,  as  it  will  to  tell  her  what  a 
pleasant  home  she's  always  made,  and 
that  nobody’s  cooKing  tastes  half  so 
good  as  hers.  When  you  meet  your  min¬ 
ister  and  he  is  feeling  disheartened, 
afraid  he  is  not  the  man  for  the  place, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  don’t  talk  to  him 
about  Paul  and  Apollos.  That’s  the  time 
for  you  to  remember  the  little  lame  wo¬ 
man  who  says  she  gets  something  in 
every  Sabbath’s  sermon  that  helps  her 
through  the  week,  and  how  your  oldest 
boy  said  he  wouldn’t  mind  bein’  a  min¬ 
ister  if  he  ‘could  be  as  good  a  one  as 
ours.’  Then  there’s  your  neighbor  down 
the  road,  who  always  seems  to  have 
hard  times.  You  can  praise  his  garden 
if  you  can’t  do  anything  else.  It  will 
cheer  Mm,  too;  it  always  helps  to  find 
that  somebody  else  holds  you  worth 
counting.” 

A  Tragedy  in  Turnips. 

From  a  New  England  village,  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  comes  a  true  story  of  the 
depths  of  iniquity  that  sometimes  find 
lodgment  in  the  youthful  masculine 
breast.  A  minister  !in  a  country  town, 
his  son  of  12  or  14  years,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  former’s  congregation  are  the 
dramatic  personages.  In  the  first  scene 
the  minister  speaks  of  the  coming  dona¬ 
tion  party.  “We  haven’t  had  anything 
given  us  lately  but  turnips.  I  hope  they 
won’t  bring  turnips  when  it  comes  to  the 
regular  donation,”  he  sighed.  Several 
days  later  James  Albert,  the  son,  stood 
tin  need  of  correction.  ‘‘You’ll  be  sorry 
if  you  lick  me,”  he  said  to  his  father. 
But  the  minister,  refusing  to  be  warned, 
did  his  duty  in  the  chastising  line.  The 
day  before  the  party  James  Albert  was 
busy.  He  was  taken  with  a  sudden  fond¬ 
ness  for  calling,  and  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night  he  kept  it  up,  visiting 
nearly  all  the  families  of  the  church. 
As  he  left  the  last  'house  he  said: 

“Coming  to  the  donation,  aren’t  you? 
Be  sure  to,  now.  O,  by  the  way,  don’t 
say  anything  about  it,  but  Father’s  awful 
fond  o?  turnips.  There  mightn’t  be  any, 
so  if  you’d  just  as  lief,  why  don't  you 
bring  some.” 

“Why,  of  course,  James  Albert.  Why 
didn’t  you  say  so,  first  off?  We’ve  got 
plenty  to  spare.” 

James  Albert  went  home  with  peace  in 
his  heart.  The  eventful  night  came.  At 
the  first  ring  of  the  bell  the  minister 
himself  went  to  the  door  and  met  a  lead- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  SootMng  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


ing  church  member,  who  came  accom¬ 
panied  hy  his  family  and  by  a  large  bas¬ 
ketful  of  turnips.  The  next  family  that 
came  brought  turnips,  and  so  did  the 
next.  Each  family  as  it  came  carried 
from  a  dozen  to  20  turnips,  and  one  man, 
who  had  extensive  gardens,  brought  a 
wagonload.  The  entrance  was  the  same 
in  each  instance,  and  the  remarks  varied 
little.  “Well,  Elder,  I’ve  got  something 
here  you’ll  like.  That  son  of  yours  tells 
me  you  know  how  to  enjoy  a  good  tur¬ 
nip,”  was  what  'the  first  man  said,  and 
that’s  about  what  the  last  man  said,  too. 
The  minister  could  have  wept,  if  he 
hadn’t  been  so  angry,  when  he  looked  at 
the  results  of  his  donation  party — a 
small  amount  of  cash  and  a  cellarful  of 
turnips. 

“James  Albert,”  he  said,  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  sepulchral  ring  in  his  voice.  “You 
will  eat  those  three  times  a  day  all  Win¬ 
ter  and  as  long  as  they  last.” 


China  Closet, 
*10.95. 


Sterling  Match 
Box,  85c, 


Lamps, 
25 c.  to  $25. 


JULIUS 


Christmas  Shopping 
by  Mail. 

Our  Rooks  show  that  we  have  nearly 
two  million  customers,  who  live  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  most  of 
whom  depend  upon  our  establishment 
for  their  Christmas  Gifts.  We  can 
take  care  of  your  wants  also. 

You  need  not  be  a  person  of 
wealth,  for  we  have  articles  suitable 
for  gifts  ranging  from  3c.  to  *1,000. 
Money-saving  suggestions  are  made 
in  our  304-page  Catalogue,  which  tells 
of  everything  to  JEAT,  WEAK  and 
USE,  and  offers  particular  bargains  in 
Rookcases,  Bicycles,  Rrass  Goods, 
Cabinets.  Candies,  China  Closets, 
Cigars,  Couches.  Clocks,  Commodes, 
Desks,  Draperies,  Fancy  Chairs. 
Fancy  Tables,  Fountain  Fens,  Gold 
Fencils,  Groceries,  Handkerchiefs, 
Jewelry,  Lamps.  Mufflers,  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  Neckties.  Ornaments,  Pic- 
tures,  Focket  Knives,  ltockers.  Shoes, 
Silverware,  Sterling  Silver  Novelties, 
Stools,  Tables,  Watches  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  articles,  including 
many  useful  things  in  Ladies'  and 
Gentlemen’s  Wearing  apparel. 

Our  ljitHocrnplied  Cnfn- 
lugue  shows  Carpets,  Rugs,  Art 
Squares,  Fortieres  and  Lace  Cur¬ 
tains  in  their  real  colors.  Carpets 
sewed  free;  Lining  furnished  free  and 
Freight  prepaid. 

Our  Made-to-order  Cloth- 
iujc  Catalogue,  with  samples  of 
cloth  attached,  offers  Suits  and  Over¬ 
coats  from  $5.05  to  $20.00  (sent 
C.  O.  D.)  Expressage  paid  on  cloth¬ 
ing  everywhere.  We  also  issue  a 
Special  Catalogue  of  Pianos,  Organs, 
Sewing  Machines  and  Ricycles. 

We're  prompt.  All  inquiries 
answered  the  same  day  they  are  re¬ 
ceived.  We  will  make  your  Christ¬ 
mas  buying  more  satisfactory  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  Can  we  serve 
you?  Which  Catalogue  do  you  want? 
Address  this  way: 

HINES  &  SON, 


BALTIMORE,  MD.  Dept.  S30 


SAVE  H  Your  fuel 

*  “  wastsd  up  chimney. 1 

U§|NQ  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

OOST  SS.OO  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T, 


Old  Dresses  Made  New. 


EASY  WAY  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CLOTHES 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Home  Dyeing  a  Pleasure  with 
Diamond  Dyes. 

There’s  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than  to 
dye  over  your  dresses,  wraps,  ribbons,  etc.,  with 
Diamond  Dyes.  A  package  costs  but  10  cents, 
yet  it  will  often  save  the  expense  of  a  new  dress 
or  jacket. 

It’s  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They  are 
prepared  specially  for  home  dyeing,  and  will  dye 
more  goods  for  the  same  money  than  any  other 
dyes. 

Never  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kinds  of 
material  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond  Dyes  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  colors  that  will  not 
fade  or  crock. 

Sample  card  of  co'ors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wki.i.s,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


SEWING 


ev  1 

$40  IIIjfli-Arm  Five-Drawer 
Machine  at  $10.95  sent  any¬ 
where  on  8  month h*  trial— 
guaranteed  540  yearn— made 
with  Piano  Polished  Solid  Oak 
Cabinet,  beautiful  Bent  Cover,  the  best 
High-Arm  Head  made,  has  every  known 
improvement,  guaranteed  the  equal ^ 
of  any  $40  machine.  Don't  buy  1 
before  you  see  our  IJltf  Free  Catalog-  _ 
in  which  we  describe  and  illustrate  this  machine  and  many 
others.  Write  today. 

T1IK  LOUIS  VK1ION  CO.  Dept.  0,  157  W.Jaeksou  St., Chicago, 111. 


GEMH*RIS  IMPROVED  knitter 

WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
or  factory  yarns, equal  to  hand  knit¬ 
ting.  Cheap, Practical, Sim  pie. 
Illustrated  instruction  toadies 
you  all  about  it.  Only  machine 

?!th  R'bbinq  attach¬ 
ment,  a  head  of  al  1  competitors. 
_  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mon- 
Y  for  agents.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address, 


E.  GEARHART 


CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


The  Singer  Cabinet=Table 


This  table  is  the  latest  result  of  the 
cabinetmaker’s  art,  and  is  the  acme 
of  perfection  in 
convenience, 
simple  ingenu¬ 


ity  of  arrangement  and 
thoroughness  of  workman¬ 
ship.  In  regular  course,  it 
is  supplied  either  in  oak  or 
walnut,  but  can  be  made  to 
order  in  any  kind  of  wood  de¬ 
sired,  finished  to  match  the 
most  ornate  furnishings. 


The  machine  is 
hinged,  so  that 
it  can  be  folded 
down  below  the 
table  against  a 
bent  - wood 
shield  that  fully 
protects  the 
dress  of  the  op¬ 
erator  and  the 
floor  from  all 
drippings  of  oil, 
lint,  etc. 


By  this  device  the  machine  is  thoroughly  protected  from  dust,  and  the  stand 
forms  an  ornamental  and  useful  table  that  is  fitting  and  appropiate  to  any 
home.  The  hinged  extension  leaf  covering  the  machine  when  down  is  folded 
back  when  it  is  raised,  thus  making  a  table-top  measuring  50  inches  in  length 
by  18  inches  in  width,  affording  ample  room  for  the  work. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

OPERATING  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ORGANIZED  FACTORIES  IN  THE  WORLD 
FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEWING-MACHINES. 


Sausage  meat,  Mince  meat,  Hamburg  steak,  Tripe,  Hash, 
Suet,  Chicken  and  Lobster  for  salads.  Clams,  Codfish,  Cocoanut, 

and  many  other  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  scrap  meat  for 
poultry,  can  be  easily,  quickly,  perfectly  chopped  with  the 


It  is  guaranteed  to  chop — not  grind — the  food.  As  easy  to  clean  as 
it  is  to  use.  Our  trade-mark  ENTERPRISE  is  on  every  machine. 

28  sizes  and  styles— hand  and  power— for  families,  hotels,  meat  markets,  etc.  Prices 
from  $1.50  up.  Sold  hy  all  hardware  dealers.  Descriptive  catalogue  mailed  free.  The 
“Enterprising  Housekeeper”  with  200  recipes  mailed  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA.,  ,HmDpS?LrEfpHH',",sPTE,s' 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

BUTTER.— Choice  creamery  has  advanced 
one  cent,  and  is  now  selling  at  26  cents. 
The  moderate  arrivals  have  given  a  firm 
tone  to  the  market.  A  fair  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  reported  in  grades  below  fancy,  but 
prices  are  too  high  for  speculation,  and 
buyers  take  only  enough  for  present  wants. 
Very  little  State  dairy  is  arriving.  West¬ 
ern  imitation  creamery  is  in  light  supply, 
and  scarcely  any  of  it  is  of  fancy  quality. 

EGGS.— Receipts  are  rather  light,  and 
prices  on  best  grades  have  advanced  one  to 
two  cents.  Dealers  looking  for  stock  for 
fancy  trade  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  sup¬ 
ply,  and  were  often  obliged  to  receive  goods 
that  they  would  not  have  used  except  for 
scarcity  of  the  better  qualities. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  steady.  Liverpool  re¬ 
ported  an  advance  of  %  cent  on  futures. 
There  is  but  little  speculation  in  the  local 
market.  Oats  are  firm  and  the  local  de¬ 
mand  active.  Rye  is  firm  and  higher  in 
sympathy  with  the  sharp  advance  in  Chica¬ 
go.  Corn  has  advanced  %  cent,  with  a 
fairly  active  business.  Buckwheat  flour 
and  grain  are  very  dull. 

POTATOES. — Receipts  for  week  ending 
November  17,  68,699  barrels.  Offerings  of 
prime  stock  are  moderate.  Interior  mar¬ 
kets  are  on  about  the  same  basis  as  New 
York,  which  curtails  shipments,  and  the 
local  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply  that  is 
coming  forward. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— For  several  days 
there  have  been  unusually  heavy  arrivals, 
and  the  market  is  in  bad  shape.  Handlers 
have  difficulty  in  getting  storage  room. 
There  is  an  especial  surplus  of  Western 
turkeys,  chickens  and  fowls.  Dealers  say 
that  it  is  unusual  to  have  such  a  heavy 
supply  so  far  in  advance  of  a  holiday.  On 
account  of  the  mild  weather  much  of  the 
dry-picked  poultry  arrives  in  bad  condition, 
and  is  sold  to  the  cheap  trade  at  once  at 
almost  any  price,  some  lots  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  selling  at  four  to  five  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  some  inquiry  for  fancy  dry-picked 
chickens  at  nine  cents  to  put  in  freezers, 
but  few  of  suitable  quality  are  found. 

Received  at  New  York  for  week  ending 


November  17,  1899:  Bushels. 

Wheat  . 345,650 

Corn . 822,065 

Oats  . 730,800 

Exported:  Bushels. 

Wheat  . 622,502 

Corn . 600,966 

Oats  .  56,440 


Sales  of  wool  in  New  York  market  for 
the  week  ending  November  17,  1,16S,000 
pounds.  Total  exports  of  cotton  from  this 
country  since  September  1,  1,628,977  pounds. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  November  18,  1899. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West’n,  extra,  per  lb. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

State,  extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs, 

fresh,  finest  . 

Firkins,  finest  . . . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  ex. 

Imitation,  creamery,  firsts . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras.. 

Thirds  to  firsts . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.,  and  nearby,  average 

best,  per  dozen . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  best.. 

Good  quality  . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

West’n,  good  qual.,  30-doz.  case. 4 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 3 

Refrigerator,  firsts  . 

Early,  per  doz . 

Fair  to  good,  30-doz.  case . 4 

Inferior,  per  30-doz.  case . 3 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30-doz. 

case  . 4 

Uncandled  dirties,  per  30-doz. 

case  . 3 

Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 3  45 
Fair  to  good,  per  30-doz.  case.. 2  70 
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Limed  eggs,  prime,  per  doz. 

FEED. 


@3  90 
@3  60 
m  30 
15%@  16 


City  bran  . 17  50@18  25 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 17  00®17  50 

To  arrive,  bulk . 16  5047:18  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton . 17  004720  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00®20  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton... 18  00®21  00 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive,  spot. 27  50®  — 

Cake  . 27  25®27  50 

FRUIT— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1899,  fancy, 

per  lb .  814®  9 

1899,  choice,  per  lb .  7%®  8% 

1899,  prime,  per  lb .  7*4®  7% 

1899,  common  to  good,  per  lb...  6  @  7 

Sun-dried,  s’n  sliced,  1899,  lb..  4%@  5% 

Sun-dried,  s’n  q’rters,  1899,  lb..  4%®  5% 

Cores  and  skins,  1899,  per  lb...  1%@  1% 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1899,  per  lb..  13  @  14 

Blackberries,  1899,  per  lb .  6*4®  — 

Huckleberries,  1899,  per  lb .  14%®  15 

Cherries,  1899,  per  lb .  15  ®  15*4 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  King,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  50  @2  75 

Spitz,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 

Snow,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  50  ® 3  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  25  @2  25 

Smith,  Cider,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Baldwin,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  25  @2  50 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  25  @2  50 

Inferior,  per  d.-h.  bbl .  75  @1  00 


Pears,  Vicar,  per  bbl . 2 

Kieffer,  prime,  per  bbl . 2 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1 

Quinces,  State,  per  bbl . 2 

Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.,  Del., 

plain,  per  4-lb.  basket _ 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  p  10-bkt  case.l 

Niagara,  4-lb.  basket . 

Niagara,  10-lb.  basket  case . 1 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket . 

Black,  p  4-lb.  basket . 

Black,  in  bulk,  per  lb . 

White,  in  bulk,  per  lb . 

Catawba,  in  bulk,  per  lb... 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

large  varieties,  per  bbl . 5  00  ®6  50 

C.  Cod,  E’ly  Bl’ck,  bbl . 3  00  ®5  25 

Per  crate  . 1  40  ®1  90 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  12  @1  75 
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GAME. 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb...  23 


Frozen  saddles,  per  lb .  18 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25 

Quail,  frozen,  fancy,  per  doz... 2  00 
Fresh,  average  best  qual.,  doz.l  50 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  50 

Grouse,  prime,  undrawn,  pair..l  12 

Prime,  drawn,  per  pair .  — 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  — 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 1  00 

Reed  birds,  fancy,  per  dozen _  50 

Small,  per  dozen .  25 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  6  lbs.  avge. 

to  pair,  per  pair . 2  50 

Red  head,  light  weights,  pair.  75 
Wild  ducks,  common,  per  pair.  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  85 

No.  1  .  80 

No.  2  .  75 

No.  3  .  70 

Clover  .  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  65 

Straw,  rye  .  65 

Oats  .  35 


@  25 
®  20 
®  30 
®2  25 
@1  75 
4(1  65 
®1  25 
®1  12 


®2  50 
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75 
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HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1899,  choice..  13  @  14 

Common  .  8  @  9 

Crop  of  1898,  choice .  9  <®  10 

Prime  .  7%@  8*4 

Low  to  medium .  6  @  7 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  1899,  choice.  13  ®  14 

Common  .  9  ®  10 

Crop  of  1898,  choice .  10  @  11 

Low  to  medium .  8  @  9 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy, 

per  lb .  14  @  16 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  11  <®  13 

Buckwheat,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

State  and  Cal.,  extracted,  lb..  7  ®  8*4 

Southern,  extracted,  per  gallon.  65  @  75 


iLovely  Book  Free  ! 

Only  a  few  copies  left;  send  to-day.  The  volume  Is 
gorgeously  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of 
mining  scenes  and  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  edition  cost  $1,000  to  publish.  It  is 
not  an  adv.  for  any  one.  Merely  to  introduce  our  big 
illustrated  family  weekly.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
above  One  book  free  to  all  sending  us  9  2-cent  stamps 
for  a  13  weeks'  trial  subscription.  Our  paper  publishes 
each  week  stories  of  adventure,  all  the  latest  mining 
news  and  illustrations  of  scenery.  Tenth  year.  Clubs 
of  3  for  50c.,  7  for  $1  bill.  Mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  address  Western  Weekly,  Denver,  Colo. 


Positions  Secured! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions. 
85,000  places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly 
appo'ntments.  War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  em¬ 
ployees  within  six  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  71%®  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  72%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b. 

afloat  .  78*4®  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.  afloat..  73%®  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  397|@  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  39%®  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  40%®  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat....  40%®  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  31  @  — 

No.  3  white .  30  ®  — 

No.  2  mixed .  29%@  — 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  65*4®  — 
No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y. ..  59*4®  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track,  57  @  — 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  25  @3  70 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 


i.  f.,  Buffalo .  42  @  46 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  38  @  40 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats;  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  GOth  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIAL  JIBS: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms. 

Furs, 

|  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

F.  ID.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Chickens  per  lb .  7 

Fowls  per  lb .  8 

Roosters,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  7 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  40 

Southern,  per  pair .  30 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

Southern,  per  pair .  90 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  old  hens  and  toms,  lb..  10 
Young  straight  lots,  av.  best.  9 

Young  inferior  .  5 

Chickens,  Fhila.,  large,  per  lb..  14 

Phila.,  mixed  weights .  9 

W  n,  dry-picked,  av.  prime...  8 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  prime .  8 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  g’d  to  p’me.  — 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8 

Southwestern,  good  to  prime..  — 


Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  — 

Western  Spring  ducks,  prime _  8 

Old  ducks  .  7 

Eastern  Spring  geese,  selected, 

white,  per  lb .  15 

Dark,  per  lb .  13 

Western  Spring  geese,  prime, 

per  lb .  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 2  25 

Culls,  per  doz .  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  East  End  L.  I.,  bbl.l  25 

Other  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  12 

Maine,  per  168-lb.  bag . ....130 

Albany,  per  bbl . l  15 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . 2  00 

Sweets,  Jersey  yellow,  per  per 
d.-h.  bbl . 1  50 


Sweets,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  yellow. 1  50 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6 

Beets,  per  bbl .  75 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  60 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  per  doz..l  00 

Fla.,  per  basket  or  crate . 1  00 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00 

State,  per  ton . 7  50 

Celery,  State,  per  dozen  roots...  15 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Per  %-bbl.  box . l  00 

Peas,  Va.,  per  basket .  75 

Ch’n  &  N.  C.,  per  bu.  bskt _  50 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  25 

Fla.,  per  bushel  basket . 1  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75 

String  beans,  Va.,  green,  per 

per  %-bbl  basket  .  50 

Turnips,  white,  per  bbl .  50 

Russia,  Canada  per  bbl .  75 

Russia,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red, 

per  bag  .  60 

White,  per  bag . 1  25 

Yellow,  per  bag .  75 

State  &  W’n,  yellow,  per  bbl..  75 

Red,  per  bbl .  75 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  75 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00 


White  pickling  onions,  per  bbl. 2  50 
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@3  00 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

Catarrh  Is  a  kindred  ailment  of  consumption,  long 
considered  incurable;  and  yet  there  is  one  remedy 
that  will  positively  cure  catarrh  in  any  of  its  stages. 
For  many  years  this  remedy  was  used  by  the  late 
Dr.  Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority  on  all  diseases 
of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring 
to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  sufferers  from  Catarrh.  Asthma,  Consumption, 
and  nervous  diseases,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper.  W.  A.  Noyes,  920  Powers  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  tor  Quotation* 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Rattle  Creek 
Wood  Sawn.  More  money  can  be 
made  with  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  yon  can 
buy.  StLF  FEED  DRAG  SAWS-5  SIZES. 
Circular  or  cutoff, lOsizes;  also  Moil¬ 
ing  or  Picket  Milts,  Every  machine 
suld  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  line  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  yon  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.. 
Sole  Makers,  Manitowoe,  Win. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


HEEBNER’S  Levpeff^ad  Horsepower 


Patent 

Level 

with  Speed  Regulator. 

;  3  horse*.' 


ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTER 

with  Crusher.  A  Iso  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


UflDCE  DflllfCDC  THRASHERS 
VlUltOKL  rUYVClfOy  AND  CLEANERS 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCpe 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UUI  I  LilO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR'LWORKS.Pottstown, Pa 


F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 


AGood  FarmEngine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream, 
water,  sawing 
appreciated  by 

i  r  y ou  ha ve  the  power  you  ma  y 
make  a  great  deal  of  monev 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  6o  .  Springfield,  O. 


A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Bnck.  Back  mot  ion  of  Carriage3  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  (lorn  Planters,  8liellers,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

HLNLI1  &  RROMGOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Fa. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


Chester  Swine,  service  boars.  Collie 

Pups.  Circular.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


Wanted. — Men  to  earn  $60  a  month 

selling  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us  to-day.  Highland 
Nursery  Co.,  107  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


For  Sale  . — Farm,  100  acres,  near 
Connecticut,  R  ver.  Price,  $2,800. 

G.  D.  HOUSE.  Glastonbury,  Box  125,  Conn. 


Dairy  Farm  of  165  acres  for  sale  or  rent, 

seven  miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J.  On  two  railroads. 
Good  investment,  beautiful  location.  H.  T.  MILLER, 
18  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  for  SALE-Good  land,  good 
neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  (inc.)  Richmond,  Va. 


O  -  -  -xL-Send  for  Prospectus  of 
OOUlfl  liockwood,  Tenn.,  and  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  Farms  for  Sale. 

C.  F.  STE1NWEHR,  Rockwood,  Tenn. 


i  M  20  acres  IRRIGATED  Garden 
l  online  and  Fruit  for  sale,  rent  (cash 
or  shares)  or  manager.  Splendid  order  and  market. 

T.  R.  CARSKADON,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  A  FARM  WITH  YOUR  RENT. 

We  will  soil  you  a  farm  of  40  acres,  six-room  house 
and  barn  in  our  great  Chicora  Colony,  in  the  South, 
on  a  cash  payment  of  $250.  balance  $5,  monthly.  Send 
for  particulars  and  our  Real  Estate  Journal  all  free. 

D.  L.  R1SLEY.  211  S.  10th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Neuralgia, Gout  Lumbago  ARE  CAUStp  ^ 

Uft  KtMEDY  CURES  BY  REMOVING  THE  ACID  J 
SWI3S-AMERIGAN  CO.  DETROIT, M»r*4.  -M 


[ 


Rheumatism^ 

BY  URIC  ACID  IN  THE  BL000-  OCR  REVEDY  CURES  BY  REMOVING  THE  AClC 
W  NMORONTA.  BOOK  FREE  -A.  SWlSS-AMERlCAN  CO.  DETgOlT^MlC 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper.  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver.  Co  o.  (founded  1890)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6.  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


^/VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV^V/VVV* 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Choice  English  Mllltrack. 

FRESH  COHSIGNMENT  JUST  RECEIVED. 

Price,  10c.  per  pound;  $7  per  100  pounds;  in 
500-pound  lots  at  $6.50  per  100  pounds. 

Send  for  Our  1900  Carden  and 
Farm  Manual. 


If  you  Keep  Hens,  you  should  have  our  new 
Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 

J0HNS0H  &  STOKES, 

217-215)  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

APPLES  FOR  EUROPE.— The  export 
apple  market  is  in  a  bad  state.  The  large 
amount  of  low-grade  stock  shipped  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  Net  returns  on  the  better 
grades,  even,  show  a  decline  of  75  cents  to 
$1  per  barrel.  For  the  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  11  the  Hamburg  market  received 
nearly  12,000  barrels,  a  large  share  of  which 
were  in  a  rotten  state.  It  is  useless  to  ex¬ 
port  anything  but  prime,  carefully-packed 
fruit.  The  entire  amount  of  apples  sent  to 
foreign  markets  this  season  aggregate 
700,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  100,000  over 
last  year. 

GREEN  PEAS  AND  BEANS.— A  good 
many  of  these  from  Virginia  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  here  at  present.  People  in  the  South 
are  raising  more  of  these  Fall  crops  than 
formerly.  It  is  said  that  between  75,000  and 
100,000  half-barrel  baskets  of  peas  have  been 
shipped  from  Virginia  within  the  past  three 
or  four  weeks.  Both  the  beans  and  peas 
sell  for  $1  to  $1.75  per  basket  according  to 
quality.  “Green  goods”  of  this  sort  go 
very  well  in  the  northern  markets  at  this 
season. 

TURKEY  FEATHERS.— One  might  think 
that,  when  dished  up  for  Thanksgiving, 
Mr.  Gobbler’s  usefulness  was  over,  and 
that  he  would  soon  be  forgotten  except  by 
those  who  celebrate  holidays  by  putting  an 
unjust  income  tax  on  the  stomach.  But, 
although  he  may  no  longer  strut  around 
the  dooryard,  gobble  and  chase  the  old 
rooster,  his  wing  and  tail  feathers  mav 
blossom  out  in  dusters  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  I  recently  saw  one  variety  of  this 
implement  made  in  the  factory  of  the 
Hayes  Duster  Company,  of  this  city.  They 
wire  the  feathers  around  the  stub  of  the 
handle  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
broom  is  made,  wing  feathers  inside,  next 
the  long  tail  quills,  and  on  the  outside  a 
lot  of  short  ones  covering  up  the  stubs  of 
the  others,  and  then  the  weapon  is  ready 
for  the  hired  girl  to  make  the  dust  feel 
uneasy.  Duster  makers  receive  feathers  of 
all  kinds,  and  turn  over  to  the  other  dealers 
those  that  are  not  suited  to  their  purpose. 
Dry-picked  feathers  are  worth  more  than 
scalded.  Wings  and  tails  should  be  sep¬ 
arated;  also  the  short  wing  and  tail  quills 
should  be  separate  from  the  long  ones,  and 
the  first  and  second  wing-joint  quills, 
which  have  plumage  on  both  sides,  must 
not  be  mixed  with  the  third  joint  or  point¬ 
ers.  All  of  these  different  kinds  may  be 
put  into  one  package  with  papers  between. 
They  should  be  packed  in  smoothly  and 
tightly.  So  much  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  feathers,  that  it  would  be  misleading 
to  quote  exact  prices  here.  The  proper 
way  is  to  write  to  a  dealer,  giving  a  full 
description  of  quality  and  quantity,  but  to 
get  the  best  prices  it  will  be  necessary 
carefully  to  follow  the  instructions  about 
not  mixing  the  different  kinds. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  National  Horse  Show  Association 
held  its  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  in  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden,  this  city,  during  the 
week  ending  November  18.  While  to  some 
extent  .nis  is  an  exhibit  of  costly  dresses, 
diamonds,  large  bouquets,  high  hats,  white 
vests  and  claw-hammer  coats,  society  does 
not  have  a  monopoly  of  the  event,  and  any¬ 
one  who  cares  for  horses  will  be  pleaseu 
with  the  show.  Most  of  the  animals  are 
stabled  in  the  basement  of  the  building, 
and  by  using  the  catalogue  and  asking  the 
grooms  plenty  of  questions,  one  can  make 
a  profitable  study  of  the  various  breeds  and 
styles.  This  year  there  were  about  250 
exhibitors,  some  having  entries  in  over  30 
different  classes,  and  many  in  10  or  more. 
The  horses  were  from  New  York  and  ad¬ 
joining  States,  but  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Canada  and  England  were  also 
represented.  There  were  116  different 
classes,  with  three  prizes  offered  in  each, 
ranging  from  $200  to  $35.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  running  horses,  trotters, 
Hackneys,  heavy  carriage  horses,  hunters, 
jumpers,  police  and  cavalry  horses,  ponies 
of  all  descriptions,  and  10  horses  and  carts 
from  the  Street  Cleaning  Department.  The 
jumpers  always  attract  attention.  The 
hurdles  used  are  from  five  to  6V6  feet  high. 
The  results  of  careful  training  were  also 
shown  in  the  “High  School”  horses,  which 
danced,  showing  a  number  of  different 
steps,  and  almost  incredible  intelligence  in 
following  the  music,  and  changing  from 
quick  to  slow  time.  The  exhibition  as  a 
whole  is  worthy  of  patronage,  and  could 
be  made  much  more  profitable,  if  horsemen 
generally  all  over  the  country  took  more 
active  interest  in  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  farmer  to 
send  a  horse  directly  from  the  farm  that 
would  stand  a  fair  sh  w  before  these 
judges.  About  the  only  interest  a  farmer 
has  in  an  exhibition  of  this  sort,  is  the  fact 
that  he  can  furnish  the  raw  material,  that 
is,  the  young  colt.  He  can  give  the  horse 
body  and  strength  on  the  farm,  and  then 
the  trainers  and  grooms  must  take  hold 
of  him  and  fit  him  for  the  fancy  trade. 
The  farmer  must  provide  the  raw  material 
just  about  as  he  must  furnish  the  grain 
which,  in  the  hands  of  city  handlers  or 


cooks,  can  be  made  into  fine  bread  or  cake. 
An  exhibition  of  this  sort  shows  a  farmer 
what  sort  of  horses  are  wanted  by  the 
Upper  Ten,  just  as  a  study  of  some  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  fruit  stores  would  show  the 
class  of  apples,  pears,  or  small  fruits  which 
are  desired  by  wealthy  people.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  all  farmers  are 
situated  so  that  they  can  produce  a  colt 
suitable  for  this  high-class  trade.  Some 
natural  horseman  undoubtedly  could  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  colt,  and  it  would  pay  all  such 
men  to  come  to  this  show,  and  see  just 
what  is  wanted,  and  become  acquainted 
with  dealers  and  trainers  who  supply  the 
trade.  It  must  be  understood  that  a 
farmer  cannot  hope  to  place  a  horse  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  farm  into  this  show;  all  he 
can  do  is  to  produce  a  strong,  well-shaped, 
and  spirited  colt,  and  the  trainers  muat  do 
the  rest. 


PROGRAMME  OF  NEW  YORK  BREEDERS  AT 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  DECEMBER  5-7. 

Tuesday  morning,  10  o’clock,  Western 
New  York  Jersey  Cattle  Club's  annual  bus¬ 
iness  meeting.  Addresses  by  D.  H.  Jenkins 
and  F.  S.  Peer.  Shropshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  2  p.  m.,  president’s 
address,  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead;  Selection  of  the 
Breeding  Flock  of  Ewes,  Wm.  A.  Perrin; 
Selection  and  Care  of  the  Stock  Ram,  Ar¬ 
thur  Cummings;  Care  of  the  Breeding 
Flock,  J.  C.  Duncan;  Mutton  and  Wool 
Production,  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtis.  Meeting 
of  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  will  be 
held  at  8  p.  m.  Election  of  officers  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning. 


The  State  Breeders’  Association  will  meet 
on  Wednesday  at  1:30  p.  m.  President’s 
address  by  Frank  D.  Ward;  address  by 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  WLtter;  Bovine  Tubercu¬ 
losis  in  its  Relation  to  Man,  Dr.  Edw. 
Moore,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Hampshire  Down 
Breeders’  Association  of  America  will  hold 
annual  business  meetings  at  2  p.  m.  At  7 
p.  m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Breeders’  Association:  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Breeding,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.; 
Our  County  Fairs,  John  B.  Smallwood; 
Principles  which  Underlie  Judging  Cattle 
in  the  Show  Ring,  Dr.  G.  M.  Tvvitchell. 
Thursday  morning  the  programme  includes 
The  American  Market  Horse,  Col.  F.  J. 
Berry;  Applying  the  Scale  of  Points  in 
Judging,  Dr.  Twitchell;  The  importance  of 
Good  Blood  in  Live  Stock,  Prof.  F.  C. 
Curtis. 


Massachusetts  Milk.— The  five  members 
of  the  protective  committee  appointed  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Company  to  investigate  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company,  met  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  a  few  days  since.  It  is  said  that 
counsel  has  been  secured,  and  action  will 
be  taken  against  President  Patch  and 
Treasurer  Hadley.  These,  together  with 
Mr.  Briggs,  the  New  York  promoter  who 
Is  responsible  for  the  scheme,  were  asked 
to  meet  the  committee,  but  refused.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  get  an  injunction  to 
prevent  paying  the  remainder  of  $8  per 
share  due  from  the  stockholders,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  successful.  The 


farmers  certainly  ought  not  to  put  any 
more  money  into  the  concern  until  there 
are  assurances  that  the  company  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  milk  and  live  up  to  its 
various  other  promises,  which  thus  far, 
have  not  been  kept. 


Wax 
Candles 


Nothing  else  adds  so  much 
to  tho  charm  of  the  drawing 
room  or  boudoir  as  the  softly  radi¬ 
ant  light  from  CORDOVA  Candles. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  tho  luncheon, 
tea  or  dinner.  Tho  best  decorative 
candles  for  tho  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  function— for  cot¬ 
tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colors 
and  the  most  delicato  tints  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationarics ,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26 ,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.  Y . 
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The  Circle  of  a  Century 

By  MBS.  BUBTON  HABBISON 

HHf 


For  One  Dollar 

We  will  send  to  any  address 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

Every  Week  for  Five  Months 
21  WEEKS 

Also,  a  copy  (_ facsimile )  of  the  first  number 
of  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette ,  date  of  De¬ 
cember,  1728,  Benjamin  Franklin’s  famous 
newspaper,  which  has  been  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  for  172  years,  and  is  now  known  as 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  .  .  . 

AISO,  a  unique  little  booklet,  daintily  illus¬ 
trated,  telling  the  most  interesting  story  of 
the  Gazette  in  the  last  century,  and  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  since  1821 
("was* changeT) \  h°w  great  names  were  made  by 
the  Post  40  to  60  years  ago  when  it  was  the 
most  widely  circulated  periodical  in  America. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  established  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1728,  is  a  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  illustrated  weekly  magazine,  with  a  circulation  of  200,000  copies 
weekly;  24  to  32  large  pages.  Edited  by  George  Elorace  Lorimer,  and  filled  with 
the  best  work  of  the  best  writers  of  the  world,  with  fine  pictures  by  leading  artists. 

A  Few  of  Many  Great  Features  to  Appear  During  the  Next  Few  Months*. 

Hon.  THOMAS  B.  REED  Ex-SENATOR  INGALLS 


Is  contributing  a  scries  of  papers  on  National 
affairs.  Known  from  Maine  to  Manila, 
Mr.  Reed  is  the  most  distinguished  American 
who  is  writing  for  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 


Every  true  American  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
the  politics — past  and  present — of  his  own 
land  ;  and  if  they  be  discussed  by  a  writer  of 
trenchant  style  he  likes  them  doubly  well. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

Notable  stories  by  these  notable  authors  will  appear  in  early  numbers  of  the  Post. 
To  enumerate  the  Post’s  list  of  contributors  would  be  simply  to  catalogue  the  famous 
writers  of  America  and  England. 

JEROME  K.  JEROME  CYRUS  T.  BRADY 


“  Three  Men  on  a  Bicycle  ”  (by  far  Mr. 
Jerome’s  most  humorous  production)  will 
begin  in  January.  Each  of  the  papers  is  prac¬ 
tically  independent  of  those  that  precede  it. 


A  short,  rousing  serial  soon  to  follow  is 
C.  T.  Brady’s  “  Paul  Jones,”  an  historical 
romance  of  even  greater  and  more  general  in¬ 
terest  than  his  “For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea.” 


FOR  YOUR  SON,  HUSBAND  OR  BROTHER 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  will  print,  the  coming  year,  a  succession  of 
valuable  papers  by  and  about  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the  day.  The 
best  writers  on  educational  subjects  and  college  work  will  contribute.  Open-air 
recreation,  Golf,  Football,  Tennis,  Winter  Sports,  and  general  amateur  athletics, 
will  be  thoroughly  covered  by  specialists  in  their  special  line. 

FRANK  G.  CARPENTER  is  investigating  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

The  Chances  for  Young  Men  in  the  Far  East 
COL.  WILLIAM  A.  CHANLER  has  written  an  article  on  A  Young  Man’s  Duty  to  the  State 
WILLIAM  H.  MAHER  will  continue  his  papers.  The  next  one  is  on  The  Clerk  Who  Reads 
Through  Harvard  on  Fifty  Cents.  By  a  man  who  did  it  and  graduated  with  high  honors. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE 


Pennfyl vania  GAZETTE. 

Containing  the  frejhefl  Advices  Foreign  and  Dome  flick. 

From  Thurfday,  September  3J.  to  Thurfday,  Cklober  J.  1739. 
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bit  aaf  1  -an  art  fully  ft  of  bit,  Ibal  II  pabhjb  4 
gmd  Stm  t-pater  1,  at!  ft  tafy  au  Vadmahag 
a 1  maty  Pitph  imjrtat  il  il  be.  Tb*  Author  tf 
a  Gaiectc  ( in  lb*  Op.rtta  rf  ibt  LuratdJ  tagbl 
It  b*  inahftd  Wilb  aa  taitajfv*  Atqaaiat.mu 
ailb  Ijugnagn,  a  nnS  E-tJ"uf<  and  Cemmand 
»J  H'nliag  and  Rtlatmr  Thing 1  thanly  and  <a- 
lilhriblj,  and  ia  fra,  iFtrJi  ,  bt  fbmtU  bt  ah* 
I*  fpt.tk  of  liar  bub  by  land  aad  Sea  .  It  it  ill 
Jt  jH.tinliJ  a  ilb  Gt*gtapbft  txdb  ibt  nifliry  tf 
list  'Hut,  U,:b  Ibt  fntral  laltttjli  .fpnsto 
a-kb  Sl.iln.  tbt  Stfreli  tf  Crnrli,  and  ibt  Man¬ 
ner,  aad  Cnftmi  tf  all  WaYtat..  Mm  ibai  4,- 
<tm,,fd  art  very  rare  ,a  ibh  'tmeit  • pan  tf 
lit  H'or/d ,  and  , I  a*uM  It  Will  f  llrf  IF'rltr 
ef  ibtfi  ‘Paper!  Ctald  mabi  up  among  tn  Fritadl 
aibal  11  u-aaliag  in  bimfilf. 

Up*a  Ibt  bFbdt,  w*  may  affurt  :h*  ‘Pub!,,  k, 
Ibal  41  fat  41  lb*  Eatutragtmttl  u  t  mtrt  wub 
Will  imabD  yi,  at  Can  and  "Pam  /ball  bt  emit¬ 
ted,  that  may  mah  lb*  Pcnnfjl**.-.*  Gaiette 
at  agrtetbll  and  uYtfnl  au  Eanrtainmnl  41  lb* 
Solan  tf  Ibt  ‘Thug  will  4I/1W. 


The  Following  it  the  laft  MefTige  (tot  07 
hit  Eaeclkncy  Gotctficur  Bsrtir,  to  the 
Houfc  of  Reprcfcnracivct  in 

Gr-tlt- w>  d  tU  lh.fr  /  hymfrmamai, 

¥  T  M  ton  to  vm  •  <an.  -.t  ,00. 

1  I  <tk<  tbt  T-evi/t  to  U.fm <•  |G-J|  b.t.  J 

ftdhblt.  ,0  oyr*  i><«  ?.,<•  of  *b<  P.,.,4# 

voo  it.  1, ftm,  afcl  «bo»»  j-si  •«  *1  t..  Pi."*  :« 

it  Ipr-tntt  tf  iV  «m <  S«»i»  4  tho,  Alt .m  I  nerl  m( 
to  N-lb.1  t»  fi  w»4(ni»ait  Prnof  of  lbi»  E/vt'«. V.I  to 
Muxt  ibtm.  |b«n  vovi  ooidiog  ilw  L«i«i  of  Mt®t.‘l 
l*lh  tmf  trliltr  of  ibt  |tb  of  y m»  •*<!  to  ,«*•  Spobr.  to 
W  aiblifbirf  Tbit  U'I'I  b  faoi  ( n  P»*»  1  of  root 

Voot)  It  mUfr  •  Of!  d  4*  Xfrt  J  if*  In*.  J  4. 

-o ondH»  Cm.  .  «...•♦  I  .  Ay. 

oiWa  —O  O. Jr.  !**.».  ft  C*»*iV  ,  Y»t  nut  Cm  ,-mt 
b*a  u  tb«  ftmt  urn*  lb#  waMiolirira  <o 

—m  to  lb t  m  |M>  .  I'm  •/  V  •h* 

Cmhfm  mkn',y-0./*fh  4,  Cmf-t-m.  4 

ftp  q  b-l  Hn  Mtirfft  tyiatSmt  (  Mr  mtrU  Umrm  m  ia 
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MILK  IN  CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS 

BOMB  HARDSHIPS  OF  Mil. KM  AKERS. 

Dangers  from  Dishonest  Inspectors . 

Near  By  Market. — The  milk  produc¬ 
ers  within  a  short  distance  of  large 
towns  have  a  decided  advantage  in  being 
able  to  establish  routes  and  sell  milk 
direct  to  consumers.  Some  also  work  up 
a  trade  in  butter,  eggs  and  vegetables, 
as  many  people  prefer  to  buy  these  per¬ 
ishable  goods  at  first  hand  rather  than 
th  rough  the  markets.  While  their  brother 
milkmen  who  are  too  far  away  from 
large  towns  to  dispose  of  their  products 
'in  this  way,  are  obliged  to  wrestle  with 
creamery  sharks,  city  milk  contractors 
and  frauds  of  all  kinds,  they  have  but 
few  of  these  troubles,  and  usually  get  a 
fair  price  for  milk.  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
a  city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants.  In 
conversation  with  one  of  the  local  milk 
inspectors,  I  learned  that  nearly  all  of 
the  milk  produced  within  a  radius  of  slix 
or  seven  miles  is  disposed  of  in  the  city. 
About  90  licenses  are  issued  to  milkmen, 
and  the  last  annual  report  of  the  in¬ 
spectors  showed  that  an  average  of 
5,997%  cans  of  8%  quarts  each  are  con¬ 
sumed  daily  in  this  city.  The  retail 
pfiice  is  six  cents  per  quart  the  year 
around.  The  milkmen  have  an  associa¬ 
tion,  with  agreement  to  maintain  this 
standard,  and  tbe  rule  is  fairly  well 
lived  up  to.  Bottles  have  not  been  used 
to  any  extent  until  recently,  but  are  now 
becoming  popular.  They  certainly  are 
a  great  improvement  over  cans,  as  more 
or  less  dirt  gets  into  milk  in  the  old 
plan  of  dipping  it  out  of  the  cans  on  tbe 
streets,  and  some  milkmen  are  very 
careless  in  their  methods  of  handling  it. 

I  saw  a  large  number  of  these  bottles  in 
the  workroom  of  the  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  the  Worcester  Court 
House,  and  learned  that  the  law  requires 
that  the  bottles  shall  be  measured,  and 
the  sealer’s  mark  put  on  all  that  hold 
the  proper  quantity,  while  those  that 
fall  short  are  destroyed. 

Standards;  Tuberculosis.  —  The 
standard  of  butter  fat  required  in  milk 
by  the  Massachusetts  law  is  3.7  per  cent. 
Of  course  some  grade  cows  will  drop  be¬ 
low  this.  A  man  who  looked  at  the 
humorous  side  of  the  case  saiid  that  it 
was  a  little  rough  to  be  fined  $50  because 
your  cow  gave  milk  that  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard.  The  inspectors  re¬ 
commend  milkmen  to  bulk  all  milk, 
that  is,  to  put  it  into  one  large  recep¬ 
tacle,  and  mix  thoroughly,  making  a  uni¬ 
form  quality.  Thus,  if  one  cow  gives 
milk  below  the  standard,  the  better  milk 
wtill  bring  it  up.  Of  course,  this  is  also 
an  advantage  to  the  consumer,  as  it 
makes  a  desirable  uniform  quality.  No 
one  wishes  Jersey  milk  one  day  and 
sky-blue  the  next.  In  this  section,  less 
than  half  the  cows  are  Jersey,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  Holstein  and  other  heavy 
milkers. 

There  has  been  but  little  tuberculosis 
in  central  Massachusetts  recently.  When 
the  scare  first  came  out,  the  State  in¬ 
spectors  condemned  and  quarantined 
cattle  bight  and  left,  often  without  any 
good  reason.  They  abused  their  powers 
and  misused  the  cattle  owners,  but  the 
laws  have  been  revised  so  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  now  handled  more  fairly.  I  was 
told  that  the  local  inspectors  have  had 
but  one  case  where  milk  had  been 
treated  with  chemicals.  The  guilty  par¬ 
ty  acknowledged  that  he  used  the 
“freezine,”  but  thought  that  it  was  all 
right,  as  the  druggist  from  whom  he 
bought  it  said  it  was  harmless! 

Some  Hard  Troubles. — The  local 
mlilkmen  have  their  troubles,  however. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  State  inspector 
with  an  unusual  thirst  for  “glory.”  He 


comes  along,  gets  a  sample  from  the 
milkman,  takes  it  away  to  be  tested,  and, 
if  it  fails  in  the  least,  the  milkman 
suffers.  But  how  is  the  producer  to 
know  that  he  is  fairly  treated?  If  he 
knows  that  the  milk  is  not  adulterated, 
and  has  been  up  to  standard  before,  he 
naturally  wonders  why  lit  should  fail 
now,  and  suspects  that  the  inspector  has 
tampered  with  it.  If  a  man  adulterates 
milk,  he  ought  to  be  severely  punished, 
but  he  should  not  be  condemned  without 
having  a  chance  to  defend  himself,  and 
knowing  for  a  certainty  that  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving  fair  treatment.  One  of  the 
county  authorities  who  issues  licenses  to 
milkmen  tells  them  that,  if  anyone  de¬ 
mands  a  sample  of  milk  that  they  are 
selling,  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
he  take  a  sample  for  them  out  of  the 
same  can,  and  seal  the  package  himself. 
Then  the  milkman  can  take  that  sample 
to  the  proper  county  official  to  be  tested 
for  himself,  and  he  is  thus  protected 
against  possible  over-enthusiastic  'in¬ 
spectors  with  a  minus  amount  of  hon¬ 
esty.  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  very 
good  ground  for  the  suspicions  that 
milkmen  have  regarding  the  honesty  of 
inspectors,  but  I  heard  of  at  least  one 
case  where  a  State  inspector  did  not  care 
to  take  a  sample  of  milk  where  the  pro¬ 
ducer  insisted  that  ne  have  a  like  sam¬ 
ple  to  test  for  Ms  own  protection.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  an  official,  just  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  “bluff”  of  uncom¬ 
mon  watchfulness  in  his  position,  should 
do  such  a  despicably  mean  thing  as  to 
tamper  with  a  sample,  in  a  way  that 
would  unjustly  condemn  a  man,  but  the 
strife  for  political  capital,  as  well  as 
money,  leads  a  man  into  strange  actions. 
A  local  philosopher  remarked  to  me:  “A 
wad  of  money  pokeu  under  a  man’s  nose 
will  sometimes  turn  his  mind  wrong 
side  out,  and  make  him  do  all  sorts  of 
things.  We  have  some  bad  grade  cross¬ 
ings  here,  and  time  and  again  the  citi¬ 
zens  have  been  certain  that  they  had 
things  fixed  so  that  the  Legislature 
would  make  the  railroads  do  away  with 
the  crossings,  but,  when  the  time  comes, 
things  go  just  as  the  railroads  wish.” 

Ensilage  Popular. — Ensilage  is  used 
freely  in  this  section  of  New  England, 
and  people  laugh  at  the  idea  of  its  in¬ 
juring  the  milk  in  any  way.  One  man 
said:  “I  wouldn’t  take  $1,000  for  my  silo 
if  I  couldn’t  replace  lit.”  Another  who 
had  used  a  silo  for  two  years  felt  pro¬ 
voked  with  himself  for  not  building  it 
before.  Of  course  corn  is  the  principal 
stuff  used  for  ensilage,  but  one  man 
said  that  he  had  used  clover,  and,  al¬ 
though  it  turned  black,  the  cattle  ate 
it  readily.  Another  made  ensilage  of 
any  green  crop  he  happened  to  have, 
commencing  with  green  rye.  Much  of 
the  large  Eureka  corn  is  put  into  silos 
in  this  section.  This  is  said  to  grow  at 
times  to  the  height  of  17%  feet,  and  to 
yield  anywhere  from  30  to  40  tons  per 
acre.  The  quality  is  not  quite  equal  to 
the  smaller  varieties,  but  the  enormous 
yield  makes  it  more  profitable  for  the 
grower.  w.  w.  h. 


The  Umatilla  Indians  are  selling  their 
little  cayuses,  on  their  Oregon  reservation 
to  the  horse  cannery  at  Linnton.  A  good 
many  of  the  Indians,  like  their  white 
brothers,  have  decided  that  it  pays  better 
to  sell  worthless  horses  at  $2.50  a  head,  fox- 
canning,  than  to  feed  them  on  Bunch- 
grass  needed  by  more  valuable  stock. 

Burden-bearing  Dogs.— A  writer  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  discussing  the 
reasoning  powers  of  animals,  has  this  to 
say  of  dogs:  For  a  number  of  years  I  was 
a  resident  missionary  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territories,  where,  in  the  pi-osecution  of 
my  work,  I  kept  a  large  number  of  dogs 
of  various  breeds.  With  these  dogs  I 
traveled  several  thousands  of  miles  every 
Winter  over  an  area  larger  than  the  State 
of  New  Yoi’k.  In  Summer  I  used  them  to 


plow  my  garden  and  fields.  They  dragged 
home  our  fish  from  the  distant  fisheries, 
and  the  wood  from  the  forests  for  our 
numerous  fires.  They  cuddled  around  ms 
on  the  edges  of  my  heavy  fur  robes  in 
wintry  camps,  where  we  often  slept  out  in 
a  hole  dug  in  the  snow,  the  temperature 
ranging  from  30  degrees  to  60  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  When  blizzard  storms  raged  so 
terribly  that  even  the  most  experienced  In¬ 
dian  guides  were  bewildered,  and  knew  not 
north  from  south  or  east  from  west,  our 
sole  reliance  was  on  our  dogs,  and  with  an 
intelligence  and  an  endurance  that  ever 
v  on  our  admiration  they  succeeded  in. 
bringing  us  to  our  desired  destination. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safnt,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horace 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  91.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  c  harter  »  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


McDOUGALL’S 

non-poisonous 

Sheep  Dip  and  Cattle  Dressing 

Scab  Specific  and  Insect  Exterminator 

on  Sheep,  Cattle,  Horses,  Goats,  Dogs, 
Poultry,  etc.  Is  a  true  specific  for  Scab  ; 
exterminates  all  insects  on  all  animals ; 
protects  from  flies  of  all  kinds ;  heals  all 
sores  and  wounds ;  finely  stimulates  the 
growth  of  wool ;  ensures  efficiency  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  Free  from  ihe  danger  and  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  poisonous  dressings. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

F.  PORTER  THAYER  &  SON, 

54-56  Stone  St.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents  for  tbe  U.  S. 

(R.  Vincrnt  Ross,  Manager.) 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

PE*  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


nCATU  TO  I  I P C  on  UENS  and  CHICKENS 
UlA  I  n  IU  LlUL  M-puge  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  1. 


»Vah  Illicit  to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
TOU  TTISn  cheaply  and  successtully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  VV.  BARWKLL.  Wa"kegau.  11  . 


“lifINTEn  ECRfi”  is  S  little  booklet 
ninlEK  CtltlO  that  tells  all  about 
how  to  get  cirga  In  winter.  Tells  also  about  the 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  all  roots  into  poultry  food  fust,  tine  and  cosy. 
Makes  heus  lav,  broilers  grow,  ducks  fat  Booklet  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
.  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BltOSs.,  Easton,  Pu. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

winter,  Rummer  mid  all  the  time* 
Properly  fed,  Green  Cut  Bone  makes  a  steady 
layer  of  any  hen.  She  will  lay  double  the  eggs. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  It  liner,  fanter  and  easier  than  any  other 
and  they  break  less  and  last  longer.  We  make 
A  CLOVER  CUTTER  that  actually 

cuta  clover — no  plaything.  Also  Mann’s  Crystal 
Grit  and  Swinging  Feed  Trays.  Catalogue  Free, 

P.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15.  Milford.  Mass 


Which  Was  Created  First — 

The  Hen  or  the  Egg  ? 

Poultrymen  may  differ  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  this  question,  but  all  agree 
that  green  cut  bone  prepared  by 
Webster  &  Hannum  Bone  Cutter  will 
double  the  egg  yield.  Your  ration 
should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent  of 
green  cut  bone — not  dried  bone — for 
best  results. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  tell  you 
all  the  reasons  why  our  bone  cutters 
arc  better  than  all  others,  hut  w  egitar- 
antee  it  to  he  so  or  return  your  money. 

Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit  Crushers  are 
the  best  and  cheapest. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about  these  machines  and  how 
to  make  poultry  pay.  Write  to-day. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Nothing  Under  the  Sun 

will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them 
healthy  conditlou  all  the  year  ’round  like 


in 


♦  BANNER  EGG  FOOD 

:  AND  TONIC 

♦  Thousands  can  testify  to  iis  excellent  merits. 

♦  A  trial  will  convince  ycu  1  lb.  can  25c- ;  5  cans, 

♦  $1.  For  the  month  of  November  only,  we 
^  will  sell  a  1 -lb.  can  15c  or  7  cans  !$1.  Now 
A  Is  your  chance  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  this  Food 
▲  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  Eggs  when  cold 
A  weather  comes.  Our  immense  illustrated  Cat- 
^  aloguefree.  Address 
a  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

X  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦  W.  V.  KUSS,  Proprietor. 

♦  N.B.  If  sent  by  mail  add  ltlc.  per  can  for  postage. 

♦  When  xoriUmj  kindly  mention  this  paper. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Choice  Delaine  and  Black-Top  Ewes  and  Rams  for 
sale  cheap.  Smooth  bodies;  no  wrinkles;  all  reg'd. 
Correspondence  Invited.  M.C.MulkiD,  Friendship. N.T 


Large  English  Berkshires  and  Po¬ 
land  Chinas.  Pairs  not  akin.  Pigs  eight  weeks 
old,  $3  each.  Sixty  head:  must  sell. 

W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


"White  Wyandottks  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm.  Phenlx.  R.  I. 


For  Sale. —  Mammoth  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  $3.  JOHN  H.  JANNEY.  Brighton  Md. 


Bronze  Turkeys,  one-eighth  wild. — 

20-pound  Toms.  13:  10  or  less,  *2;  pure  Bronze  same 
price.  Golden  Wyandotte  Cockerels  II  10  *1.50each. 

CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland  Ohio. 


Closing-Out  Sale  of  Poland-China 

Swine,  either  sex  and  all  ages.  Young  Boars  for 
service  a  specialty.  Address 

JAY  HEATH,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  8TOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N . 

Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambonlllet  Sheep;  Poland-Cblna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowl* 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  II: 
best  in  the  world;  bags  free. 


Cheshires,  Oxford  Sheep,  Leghorns. 

Oxford  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs,  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs, 
Registered  and  high  grades.  Also  Rose  and  Single 
Comb  White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cheshires. 
Boars  for  service,  sows  bred  and  pigs. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y 


Southdown  Rams  and  Cheshire  Boars 

for  Sale.  Four  Yearling  Southdown  Rams,  four 
Cheshire  Boar  Pigs  and  one  yearling  Cheshire  Boar, 
all  eligible  for  registry  and  all  tit  for  service. 
H.  C.  WEBBER.  Manager  Long  Meadows  Farm, 
Baldwin8ville,  N.  Y 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  eacli  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  i*07  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE. 

Heavy  milking  cows,  line  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
high  quality  considered.  Write  now.  state  j  st.what 
you  want,  to  UKLLHUKST  FARMS  Mentor  O. 


Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  trom  dams  having  un- 
nsual  records.  8upt.  Mahton  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  growthy.  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Shetland  Ponies 

Fon  s^XjE. 

WATKINS  FARM,  Detroit.  Mich. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords.Shropshires.Soulh- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires.  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


Poland  hi  as  Berk- 

shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old.  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Hoars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Kosenvlck,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa 


ClfKiTHf-flnt  As  our  business  prevents 

uiuoiug  l/Ul  Oiub  prompt  attention  being  given  to 
our  herd,  we  will  close  them  out  at  private  sale,  at 
pork  prices.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.N  V. 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd. 

Spring  and  Fall  Pigs;  both  sexes. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn. 


j  HO  BETTER-INCUBATORS 

I  and  none  that  hatch  a  greater  percentage 
I  of  good  eggs  with  less  attention  or  at  less 
j  exi»ense.  Our  catalogue  PRINTED  IN  5 
LANGUAGES  tells  all  about  it — illustra- 

tions,  descriptions  and  prices.  Sent  for  6c. 

(  DK8  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  HO.  Be*  Moines,  fa. 


Before  you  pay  a  cent.  Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air 

Seud  4  cents  for  No.  TA  Catalog  of  valuable  information  and 
testimonials.  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


l'HK  IMPROVUJ 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chicken,  by  Steam.  AbwlaUly 
.elf- regulating.  Tb*  simplest,  mut 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-clasa  H  ate  has 
In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
OEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  ITT., 


HATCH  CHICKEHS 

BY  8TEAM-witkti* 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Thousands  in  suooessfnl  operation. 
Circulars  fra*  I  I  Lowest  priced  1  it- o lass  hatcher  mads. 
Bend  6c.  for  I  GEO.  H.  BTAHL, 

Illus.  Catalog.  |  1 1 4  to  1  8.  6th  6t,  Quincy,  III. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Abortion  in  a  Cow. 

I  have  a  cow  which  lost  her  calf  Octo¬ 
ber  20.  She  was  due  December  28.  I  can¬ 
not  give  any  reason,  unless  she  slipped  go¬ 
ing  in  or  out  of  the  stable,  which  is  up 
quite  high  and  has  a  plank  walk  with 
pieces  nailed  on,  and  about  a  foot  drop  at 
the  bottom.  She  seemed  all  right,  but 
found  the  calf  out  in  the  field  where  she 
was  at  pasture.  Would  there  be  danger 
of  abortion  occurring  next  time?  Would 
you  advise  giving  her  anything  now,  or  at 
seven  months,  the  period  at  which  she 
aborted  this  time?  She  always  seemed  to 
be  a  healthy  cow.  e.  h.  b. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  strain  resulting  from  a  slip  or  high 
step  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  an 
abortion.  If  she  is  a  desirable  cow,  I 
would  advise  keeping  her  over,  other¬ 
wise  not.  She  ought  to  be  as  good  as  a 
farrow  cow,  and  would,  therefore,  pay 
her  keep.  I  would  not  breed  her  again 
until  at  least  two  or  three  months  after 
all  vaginal  discharge  has  ceased.  Hav- 
<ing  lost  her  calf  once,  she  would  be  more 
susceptible  to  causes  that  might  induce 
abortion,  than  if  the  accident  had  never 
occurred,  but  with  a  little  extra  care  to 
avoid  all  causes  that  favor  abortion,  she 
would  probably  carry  her  calf  the  full 
term. 

Collar  Tumor  on  Horse's  Neck. 

My  horse  has  an  enlargement  half  the 
size  of  a  fist  on  shoulder,  nearly  half  way 
up  the  neck,  caused  by  using  harness  too 
high  and  too  tight  while  plowing.  I  have 
reduced  the  lump  to  half  its  former  size  in 
three  weeks  with  one  quart  tincture  Lo¬ 
belia.  I  am  now  using  40  drops  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  Poison  oak  to  one  quart  rain 
water.  What  is  left  of  the  enlargement 
is  hard.  I  have  rubbed  all  the  soft  part 
away.  What  do  you  think  of  the  treat¬ 
ment?  What  would  you  do  to  reduce  the 
enlargement?  Would  you  advise  light 
work  for  the  horse?  a.  w.  b. 

Dade  County,  Fla. 

Your  present  treatment  is  hardly  ac¬ 
tive  enough  to  cause  further  reduction  of 
the  tumor.  If  there  is  a  well-defined 
hard  lump,  the  quickest  method  to  re¬ 
move  it  is  to  dlissect  it  out  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  treat  the  incision  as  a  simple 
wound.  If  the  lump  or  tumor  is  not 
well  defined,  I  would  first  blister  with 
the  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment 
(biniod'ide  of  mercury,  two  drams;  vase¬ 
line,  one  ounce;  mix).  Should  this  fail 
to  cause  absorption,  or  to  reduce  the 
tumor,  then  cut  it  out.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  horse  to  have  moderate 
exercise.  You  could  probably  work  him 
in  a  breast  collar  without  irritating  the 
tumor. 

Premature  Parturition  in  Cows. 

1  have  a  herd  of  15  cows,  and  the  past 
Summer  four  lost  their  calves  at  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  month.  I  have  had 
no  such  trouble  before.  My  bull  is  seven 
years  old;  could  his  age  or  inbreeding 
cause  the  trouble,  or  is  this  trouble  ever 
caused  by  some  defect  in  the  bull? 

Campville,  Conn.  g.  b.  a. 

It  is  generally  held  that  abortions  may 
be  due  to  some  defect  in  the  male,  such 
as  debility  from  too  frequent  usage,  old 
age,  or  other  causes  that  affect  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  health.  It  is,  however,  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion  rather  than  of  fact. 
There  are  a  great  variety  of  causes  that 
are  known  to  favor  abortion,  and  others 
that  are  credited  with  causing  abortions. 
In  many  cases  abortions  can  readily  be 
traced  to  some  known  cause,  while  in 
others  there  is  no  apparent  cause.  If 
there  were  some  defect  in  the  bull  in 
such  cases,  the  trouble  would  very  nat¬ 
urally  be  attributed  to  him.  Inbreed¬ 
ing  tends  to  favor  abortions.  Overfeed¬ 
ing,  indigestible  foods,  frosted  food  or 
ice  water  in  large  quantities,  exposure  to 
sudden  extreme  changes  of  temperature, 
certain  plants  and  remedies  that  act  on 
the  womb,  undue  use  of  purgatives, 
over-exertion  or  straining,  running  or 
jumping,  injuries,  especially  blows  or 
kicks  on  the  abdomen,  undue  excitement 
or  fear,  and  most  serious  diseases,  are 
known  causes  of  abortion.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  the  aborting  cows  be  not  bred 
again  until  at  least  three  months  after 
all  vaginal  discharge  has  ceased.  Should 


you  have  further  trouble,  write  again, 
referring  to  this  page.  Occurring  be¬ 
tween  the  seventh  and  ninth  month,  it 
is  technically  known  as  premature  par¬ 
turition  rather  than  abortion. 


Sheep  on  Shares. — The  old  custom 
was  for  owner  and  keeper  to  share 
equally  the  increase  and  wool.  This  was 
the  custom  when  sheep  meant  Merinos, 
and  the  wool  insured  a  larger  return. 
The  division  proposed  on  page  762  would 
be  rather  in  favor  of  the  keeper.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  two-year-old  ewes  valued  at 
$5  each  were  let,  the  owner  might  expect 
one  lamb  as  the  return  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $10  for  one  year.  Considering 
the  lamb  worth  $3,  this  on  the  face 
would  appear  a  good  dividend,  but  the 
depreciation  of  such  ewes,  together  with 
the  probable  losses,  would  fully  equal 
half  that  amount.  A  depreciation  of  50 
cents  a  year  per  head  is  below  a  fair 
estimate.  The  average  life  of  the  larger 
English  breeds  in  this  country  is  not 
above  seven  or  eight  years,  depending 
upon  the  care  given  them.  There  is  com¬ 
pensation  in  part  for  this  depreciation 
in  the  growth  of  the  young  ewes.  If  the 
proposition  contemplates  the  division  at 
the  close  of  the  three  years  in  the  Fall, 
when  the  young  stock  allotted  to  the 
owner  would  have  six  or  more  months’ 
growth  of  wool  upon  them,  the  agree¬ 
ment  would  not  be  an  unfair  one.  If  the 
owner  is  not  to  have  this  advantage,  he 
should  require  that  any  losses  among 
the  old  stock  should  oe  replaced  by  av¬ 
erage  animals  of  the  oldest  offspring.  It 
would  not  pay  either  owner  or  keeper 
to  start  with  a  flock  over  four  years  of 
age.  The  older  the  ewes  at  the  start,  the 
greater  the  advantage  of  the  owner. 
There  is  little  or  no  profit  in  inferior 
Sheep.  H.  V.  MILLER. 

Delaware  County,  Ohio. 


Drying  off  Cows. — Having  seen  under 
date  of  October  28,  what  Q.  R.  F.,  Tolland 
County,  Conn.,  says  about  his  cow,  will 
enclose  a  clipping  which  perhaps  will 
answer  the  question  he  asks  about  her: 
“I  have  learned  not  to  dry  off  a  cow  after 
she  has  begun  to  spring  bag.  If  a  cow"  is 
dried  off  at  this  stage  she  is  worth  about 
half  the  next  season.—  S.  B.  M.”  We  had 
the  same  experience  once.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  quoted  paragraph  appeared, 
shortly  after,  in  our  agricultural  paper. 
We  have  never  had  trouble  of  the  kind 
since  with  that  or  any  other  cow.  a.  b. 
Anson,  Maine. 

Make  Cows  Pay. 

If  every  cow  would 
give  half  as  much 
more  milk  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  without  increas¬ 
ing  feed  or  expense, 
dairying  would  pay 
well.  A  Little  Giant 
Separator  could  earn 
such  an  increase  in 
product  almost  every 
time,  and  will  change 
a  losing  business  into 
a  paying  one.  It  is  so 
simple  that  a  boy  or 
girl  can  easily  manage  it.  Send  for 
illustrated  Catalogue  No.  25. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  aud  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 

CHICAGO.  TJ.  8.  A. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“  Baby”  or  “  Dairy  ”  sizes 
of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
b a  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlanot  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


TESTED 
BY  THE. 
MILK  PAIL 


Quaker  dairy  f 

ffactical  Feeding 

their  een^ a  ue  feeding  stuffs  and  viaseffect- 

ed  a  r(J-°imical  relations  to  each  other,  s  in 

feeds  ar  0l/lltl0n  in  method.  Specific  ^akes 
use  of3!6  £nown-  and  the  dairyman  b  s 

Pros°n  *UCh  knowledge  in  his  practical  work 

TSKZSS  Quaker”  SR 

*,2“AHER  DAIRY  FEW 

the  animn>|JUCt,0n  °f  milk  and  the  Proper  maint 

?SiS_gNLr,MSF.,rn  1.H  BRAMOCOjiS^ 

Corn  «;#„  sRectmen  Balanced  Ration  nds 

Oat  and  pCr  „ . <0  pounds  I  Cottonseed  TeaL---  u„(is 

and  Pea  Hay  ...6  hounds  |  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  9  po 

Calculated  for  a  cow  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight- 

^cdlng-An  invaluable  book, 

everyyvar°^vrt'?'re‘l1ratjons-  including  every  form  of  r°“g  advice 

onfeeding^FREE;  Address^ 

SCI  Even  DEPT..  TICK  AMERICA*  CEUKAj' C° 

1839  Mon  i (I nook  Bldg.,  CtilcaR<n“jj-^ 


PAIL  TELLS 


THE  TALE 


100%  a  Year  is  Big  Interest 

but  that  is  what  many  users  of  the 

IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

are  receiving  on  the  money  invested. 

Tt  is  nothing  unusual  to  receive  letters  from  users  of  the  U.  S. 
stating  that  it  has  produced  enough  more  cream  in  a  year  to  pay  for 
the  machine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improved  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  saving  of  time  and  labor.  Our  1900  or  “New  Century” 
Separators,  with  increased  capacities,  are  better  than  ever. 

We  also  manufacture 

A  Complete  Line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 

Write  for  our  latest  illustrated  catalogues, — Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Mortgage  Lifters 

That’s  what  dairymen  call  our  light  run¬ 
ning  hand  separ¬ 
ators,  because  they 
increase  the  yield  of 
butter  about  25  per 
cent,  and  improve 
the  quality,  which 
means  higher  prices. 
We  guarantee  the 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

to  run  with  less  power  than  any  other  of 
the  same  capacity.  Skims  cleanest  in 
every  test. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  separators,  $40  and  up. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  free.  Agents  wanted 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 


From  James  H.  Wehb,  Spring  Glen  Farm  New 
ITaven,  Conn.:  “  We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  and  want 
20  more  immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 


404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WILDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion 

Improvement  over  Smith's. 

Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  Itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
It  in  hacking  out.  Safest 
and  Quickest  fastening 
made. Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


BUTTER.. 


MORE 

I  ■■and  better  butter  is  what  every  cow 
If  ■  owner  desires.  This  demands  some¬ 
thing  better  In  the  dairy  than  the  old 
milk  pan  or  the  modern  creamery.  Wa 
it  in  our  improved  patent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator. 

Centrifugal  Separators  cost  too  much  money  and 
require  too  much  machinery.  This  costs  less  than 
the  interest  on  the  money  and  Is  better.  Sepa¬ 
rates  closely  and  leaves  the  cream  In  the  best 
condition.  Made  la  4  sires,  from  1  to  15  cows, 
ts  clean  and  easy  to  operate, 
durable.  Prices,  $5.00  to  $11.00. 

ANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Wriu 

special  terms  and  catalogue. 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1W  Factory  S«r.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


Improved  CONVEX 

DiSHORNER 

is  made  on  a  different,  better,  and  more 
scientific  principle  than  any  other  horn¬ 
cutting  machine.  It  is  simpler, strong 
r,  cheaper:  easier  to  operate,  cuts 
^closer  and  more  smoothly,  more 
,  humane.  The  only  dishorner 
that  cuts  all  kinds,  shapes, 
and  sizes  of  horns  without 
crushing  or  pulling  them  apart.  Write  at  once 
for  illustrated  book  on  dishorning— free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON.  Box  G4.  Christiana, Pa. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Pattdam,  R.Y. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASK; 

K  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  W1CAT  OTHERS  SLY  OF  (I. 
ClrtuUr.  >rre.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  .1  SON.  LOCKPORT.  .V  > 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  aud  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  | y  Send  for  circulars, 
b.  11-  SFERUY  &  Co.,  Batavia.  1U. 
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Humorous. 


The  bunko  man  has  funny  ways; 


He  lies  In  wait  for  foolish  J’s; 
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He  takes  their  X’s  and  their  V’s  £ 

in  nil 
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With  gentle  grace  and  greatest  ease. 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Gentleman  (indignantly):  “When  I 
bought  this  dog  you  said  he  was  splen¬ 
did  for  rats.  Why,  he  won’t  touch 
them.”  Dog  Dealer:  “Well,  ain’t  that 
splendid  for  the  rats?” — Credit  Lost. 

Minister:  “I’m  sorry  I  didn’t  see  you 
at  church,  yesterday,  Thomas.”  Thomas: 
“Weel,  Meenister,  it  was  siccan  a  wat 
day  it  wasna  fit  to  turn  oot  a  doug  in, 
but  I  sent  the  wife.” — Scottish  Nights. 

Friend:  “Have  any  deer  hunting?” 
Sportsman:  “I  killed  a  cow.”  “That 
wasn’t  deer.”  “It  wasn’t,  eh?  The 
shot  cost  me  $40.” — Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Wife:  “O!  John,  I  didn’t  expect  you 
home  to  lunch.  We  have  nothing  but 
German  sausage  in  the  house.”  Hus¬ 
band:  “Well,  being  hungry,  I’m  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  wurst.” — Catholic  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Times. 

The  Invalid:  “I  heard  the  other  day 
of  a  doctor  who  operated  on  a  lady  for 
appendicitis,  found  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  the  matter,  and  sent  her  a  bill 
for  $600.”  “Well,  that  wasn’t  an  excep¬ 
tional  case,  was  it?”  “Oh,  yes  it  was. 
The  patient  recovered.” — Life. 

“You  charge  me  $2  for  a  supper  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  ’possum?”  said  the  guest 
at  the  backwoods  hotel.  “Well,”  re¬ 
plied  the  landlord,  “as  fur  as  market 
prices  go,  it  ain’t  wurth  it;  but  that  wuz 
a  m'ighty  fat  ’possum,  stranger,  an’  he 
wuz  so  blamed  hard  to  ketch!” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,’1  BE  SI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Dcllwfed  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  I  E  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples- 
W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  1. 

No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Onr  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS ® COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

Dept.  B.  1\  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Oriole 
Feed  Mill 

grinds  tine,  fast  and  easy,  table  meal 
as  well  as  feed.  Low  in  price:  made 
in  most  durable  way  possible. 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials 

WILSON  BROS.,  EASTON,  PA. 


Latest  Improved  Triple 
Geared  Cob  and  Grain  Grimier. 
A  Powerful  Two  Horse  Machine, 
Grinding  Rings  go  four  times 
around  to  one  turn  of  team;  grinds 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  proves  to  have 
no  equal  in  any  respect. 

Sold  direct  to  farmer. 

T.  L.  Phillips,  mfr. 
AURORA,  ILL. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS,  ETO. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  Bei>tGrlndlngHill  Made 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  builtstrong, well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1, 4,  8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 

nnnsfFRSaves  h  to  ^  your 

UllwixCnCorn  and  other  feed. 

Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw  and 
corn  stalks  sweet  and  digestible. 

ENABLES  VOU  TO  MAKE 
STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash 
price,  $21.50.  Saves  you  at 
least  30  per  cent.  Order 
now.  Write  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters, 

Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Horse^and  other 
Powers,  Washing  and  Sewing  Machines,  Household 
articles,  Ac.  Write:  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MEG.  CO., 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  '  '  *  1  ' 


THE ’YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 

The  Fireside  Friend  in  Half  a  Million  Homes. 

Special  Subscription  Offer 
for  1900. 
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mHOSE  who  subscribe  at  once,  sending  $1.75,  the 
price  of  a  year’s  subscription,  with  this  slip  or 
the  name  of  this  paper,  will  receive  all  the  remaining 
issues  of  The  Companion  for  1899  FREE,  and  then 
all  the  issues  for  the  52  weeks  of  the  new  year,  until 
January  1,  igoi.  This  offer  includes  the  gift  of  the 
New  Companion  Calendar  for  1900  —  an  exquisite 
souvenir  of  the  last  year  of  the  century. 
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BISHOP  HENRY  C.  POTTER. 


Send  us  your  address  on  a  Postal  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  Illustrated  Announcement  Number, 
containing  a  full  prospectus  of  the  Contributors 
and  Contributions  engaged  for  the  new  volume. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


ISHOP  Henry  C.  Potter,  who  will  contribute 
to  The  Companion  an  admirable  paper  on 
"Ambitions:  True  and  False,"  is  but  one  of  more 
than  200  famous  soldiers,  sailors,  statesmen,  scholars, 
travellers,  trappers  and  story-writers  who  will  enrich 
the  pages  of  the  1 900  volume. 
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SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OPPER! 


to  1901,  including  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Double  Numbers  for  two  years.  The  Companion 
Calendar  for  1900  (a  rare  souvenir  in  twelve  colors)  and 

Both  papers  to  January  1,  1901,  for  only  $2.50  in  advance.  Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New-York. 


The  Youth’s  Companion 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 


There  is  Money  in  the  Corn  Crop 


Especially  if  the  FODDER  is  put  through  a 
TflDil  Ann  which  cuts,  splits  and  thoroughly 
I  UnUflUU  shreds  It  into  a  fine  pulpy  condi¬ 
tion.  Also  cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  cutting  device.  Furnished  with  or  without 
carriers.  Free  sample  of  Its  work  and  illustrated 
catalogue  for  the  asking.  SPECIAL  PRICES  to 
introduce  into  new  territory. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfs., 


MASSILLON, 
OHIO. 


(There  is  the  best  feed  cooker  oh  the  market 

No  Cooker  offers  a  single  real  advantage  which  the  “  Heesen”  lacks. 
It  is  the  simplest,  never  out  of  order,  and  lasts  for  generations.  It  is 
quickest  in  heating,  holds  fire  longest,  is  most  economical  of  fuel,  and 
burns  anything.  Wood  or  coal. 

THE  HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

is  Guaranteed  Full  Measure.  We  don’t  stamp  50  gallon  size  “70 
gallons."  The  “  heesen  ”  will  save  one-third  purchase  money,  and  all 
cost  of  repairs.  Seven  sizes — 15  to  70  gals.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Sold  only  direct  from  factory  to  farmer.  Send  for  catalogue. 

HEfiSEN  BROS.  &  CO.,  28  High  Street,  Tecumseb,  Mich. 


A  Foretaste  of  “Appleton  Quality.” 

Simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with  the  superiority 
of  “Appleton  Quality”  we  have  ^  j?68*  e:J’ 

c lu  s i vely 


ter  on  the 
sell  it  at  an 
price.  It  is  as 
chine  for  its  pur- 
justly  celebrated 
Ensilage  and 
Has  2  -heavy  9-in, 
cut,  etc.  Everybody 
the  supply  is 
order  at  once  to  be 
Should  you  want  a  larger 
foddereutter  or  ghred- 

sheller, 'horse  power,  - 

wood  saw,  wind  mill,  steel  tanks,  etc.,  we  can  supply 
you  “Appleton  Quality” — which  is  the  best — there 
also.  160  page  convincing  catalogue  mailed  f'ree, 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO.f 
27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


hand  fodder  cut- 
market  and  will 
extremely  low 
^complete  a  ma- 
pose  as  any  of  our 
“Kewllero” 
Fodder  Cntters. 
knives,  2  changes  of 
will  want  one,  and  as 
limited,  you  should 
sure  of  getting  one. 

Sower  ensilage  and 
e  r ,  a  busker, 
feed  grinder, 


TOOK  FEEDERS 

listen  to  this  and  think  before 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  There 

rulfe  Peerless  Mills 

now  in  use.  Grind  ear  corn 
and  all  grains  fine  or  coarse. 
.Make  family  meal  or  feed. We 

WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

Circulars,  prices,  Ac.,  free. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


Wm 

SELF  FEED  , 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Cuts  88)6  %  more  thun  I 
regular  machine. 

Saves  75%  in  time. 

Positively  feeds  itself. 

No  pushing  to  get  feed  j 
started,  and  feeds  evenly  J 
saving  power.  New  wide  | 
throat— wide  as  knives  J 
are  long.  New  large 
hoed— gives  increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids , 
re.cutting.  binding,  choking,  Ac.  The  cut  shows  4 

NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

Has  2  inch  steel  strips — carries  more  feed  and  A 
easier.  Works  at  any  angle— any  length. 

Without  extra  section  at  bottom.  1S99  f 
catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  W oil’s 
“A  Book  on  Silage”  10c. 

lthe SILVER  M’F’G  CO.,i 

^alem,  f 

.Ohio. 


NO  USELESS  GEARS 

to  absorb  and  waste  power. 
It  is  a  simple,  direct  grind¬ 
er,  of  Urge  capacity  and 
requires  small  power.  The 

ELECTRIC  Kl! 

cute,  crushes  and  grinds 
ear  com  and  all  small 
grain,  converting  the 
whole  into  fine  or  coara 
feed,  aooording  to  adjustment.  Meets  the  demand  for  agood  mill  at  a 
fair  price.  Circulars  free.  Electric  Wheel  Co, Box  88,  Qulncjf,ll4 


Stock  Feeders, 

Dairymen  and 
F armors 

who  know  from  experience 
that  grinding  saves 
fully  half  the  grain; 
that  ground  feed  is 
easiest  digested 
and  assimilated 
and  that  its  feed¬ 
ing  saves  nervous 
force  and  energy 
should 

look  Into  the  merits 
of  these 

Scientific  GMnLS.G 

They  crush  and  grind  ear  corn,  and  all  small  grains 
singly  or  mixed  This  style,  plain  sweep  mill.  We  also 
have  other  styles  plain  and  geared  mills  for  horse, 
steam  and  other  suitable  power,  fieforebuyinga  grind¬ 
ing  mill  of  any  kind  send  for  our  FREE  catalogue  R 
The  Foos  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ALWAYS 

READY 


for  business.  Our  French 
ltuhr  Stone  Mill*  last 
years  and  are  always  ready  for  grinding  either 
feed  or  table  meal.  No  expense  or  exasperating 
delays  for  repairs  or  new  grinding  plates.  Not 
needed  in  our  mill.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 
Flour  Mill  Builders, 

(Estab.  1851. )  270  Day  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


Clark’s  Root  Cutter 

Will  cut  35  to  40  bushels 
per  hour  of  any  kind  of 
roots  or  vegetables.  Cuts 
flue  and  runs  easily.  It  is 
the  strongest  and  simplest 
root  cutter  ever  made. 

SPECIAL,  OFFER: 
We  will  sell  you  direct 
from  manufacturer,  one  at 
our  wholesale  price,  $9.00. 
If  after  you  examine  and 
try  it  you  are  not  satisfied 
it  is  the  best  root  cutter  on 
the  market,  send  it  back, 
and  we  will  return  your  money.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  to-day.  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
Box  10,  Uigganuin,  Conn. 


CORN  SHELLERS 

1  This  1-hole  sheller  has  feed  table,  fan, 
crank  and  pulley.  Can  be  run  by  hand  or  power. 
Shells  1 5  to  25  bu.  an  hr.  Is  43  in.  high,  20  in. 
wide,  51  in.  long;  heavy  balance  wheel.  Made 
of  the  best  material,  nicely  painted.  Shells  the 
smallest  and  largest  corn  equally  well, 
point:  Complete  $5.50;  with  crank  only  for 
hand  use  $<1.70.  2-hole  sheller  for 
I  hand  and  power  $10.50.  Self-feed  sheller, 
|  something  new,  great  improvement,  shells  500 
1  *n"  bu.  a  day,  price  low.'f  Vie  ,have  no  ftuents. 
TERMS  8^P  any  our  ^hellers  on  trial ;  if  they  don’t  shell 
°  clean  and  are  not  perfect  in  every  way  return  at  our  expense. 
fiRINniMft  Mil  I  S  63  kinds  of  sweep,  belt  and  geared  mills  for  2 
UnlilUWb  mlLLo  h  p  ^  £or  grinding  all  kinds  grain.  Price 
sweep  mills  $1^4.50  and  up.  We  sell  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

SHREDDERS  AND  CUTTERS  CZ “ S  &  hi 

min.  Runs  easy,  cuts  fast,  they  all  nave  the  latest  improvements. 

Horae  Power*,  Wind  Mill*,  Feed  Cooker*,  Cutter*, 
Bob*,  Blanket*,  llarne**.  Send  for  FREE  fall  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  F- 16,  Chicago,  III. 
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NEW  WRINKLES  IN  FEEDING. 

NOVELTIES  FROM  EAST,  WE8T  AND  SOUTH. 

Grinding  Corn  Fodder  in  Kansas. 

I  cut  and  shred  all  my  corn  fodder.  The  stover  thus 
handled  is  eaten  the  cleanest  by  horses,  cattle  next, 
and  sheep  last,  the  latter  wasting  about  30  per  cent. 
Horses  waste  or  refuse  20  per  cent.  Several  years' 
tests  of  our  experiment  stations  show  that  ensilage 
gives  a  waste  of  a  little  over  20  per  cent,  and  the 
man  who  is  hankering  for  a  silo,  having  an  idea  that 
the  ensilage  is  all  eaten,  should 
disabuse  his  mind  of  that  error. 

Well-cured  corn  fodder,  properly 
thrashed  and  handled,  is  eaten 
just  as  closely  as  ensilage,  and  at 
far  less  expense. 

In  feeding  shelled  corn  or  corn 
meal  to  fattening  cattle  here  in 
the  West,  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  also  to  feed  some  bran  to 
offset  the  evil  of  a  too-concen¬ 
trated  fattening  ration.  The  feed¬ 
er  who  feeds  100  steers  pays  out 
about  $40  per  month  for  bran,  and 
it  has  been  proved  that  this  addi¬ 
tion  saves  about  $40  worth  of 
corn  a  month,  and  gives  mucn 
better  gain  than  when  corn  meal 
alone  is  fed.  The  20  per  cent  of 
the  corn  stover  refused  by  stock, 
when  properly  ground  with 
shelled  corn,  forms  a  perfect  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  bran,  and  thus  is  a 
saving  of  $40  on  100  steers  per 
month,  and  also  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  than  corn  meal  alone,  and  a 
saving  of  $40  worth  of  corn  per 
month,  or  $80  per  month  on  100 
steers  on  full  feed.  It  is  this  fact 
that  is  causing  cattle  feeders  all 
over  the  West  to  look  around  for 
the  proper  mill  to  do  this  grind¬ 
ing.  I  have,  attached  to  my 
thrasher,  a  blower  that  drives  a 
blast  of  air  through  a  spout  to  the 
end  of  the  40-foot  carrier,  and  all 
light  fine  stover  is  blown  to  one 
side,  while  the  heavy  parts,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  pieces  of  cut  cobs 
and  stalk  below  the  ear,  drop 
through  the  blast  and  are  caught 
in  a  trough  or  chute  that  conveys 
it  just  over  the  hopper  of  my  mill. 

The  shelled  corn  is  also  elevated 
to  a  bin  holding  50  bushels,  just 
over  the  mill,  so  that  by  opening 
the  spouts,  a  mixture  of  shelled 
corn  and  refuse  cut  stover  is  let 
directly  into  the  crusher  of  the 
mill,  where  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  sized  to  %  of  an  inch,  then 
elevated  into  the  mill-hopper,  and 
ground  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels 
by  measure  in  an  hour.  Cut 
clover  can  also  be  ground  with 
the  corn,  using  20  per  cent  by  weight  of  clover  to  the 
shelled  corn.  This  merl  is  a  wonderful  Winter  ra¬ 
tion  for  hogs  and  poultry,  young  lambs  and  all  kinds 
of  stock,  especially  very  old  stock  devoid  of  teeth. 

A  mill  that  will  do  this  work  well  is  a  great  bless¬ 
ing,  and  is  what  we  are  all  looking  for.  Mine  is  made 
by  the  Marvin  Smith  Company,  of  Chicago,  and 
known  as  the  Wolverine.  It  is  all  steel  and  iron, 
weighs  400  pounds,  and  is  two  machines  in  one,  as 
the  crusher  is  independent  from  the  grinder,  and 
does  not  force  the  grinder.  The  crusher  rends,  tears, 


mixes  and  crushes  everything  to  a  size  of  a  large  ker¬ 
nel  of  corn,  and  then  delivers  'it  into  the  hopper  of 
the  mill,  which  holds  a  bushel,  and  from  this  hopper 
the  burrs  are  fed  automatically,  and  the  ground  pro¬ 
duct  delivered  through  an  elevator  into  the  sack.  One 
of  the  peculiar  things  about  this  mill  is  the  style  of 
the  grinding  burrs.  They  are  made  of  white  metal, 
and  tempered  so  that  no  known  tool  will  scratch 
them,  and  are  so  made  that  the  more  they  rub  to¬ 
gether  the  sharper  they  get,  until  they  are  all  worn 
out.  This  is  hard  to  believe,  and  harder  to  explain, 


NEW  HYBRID  CLIMBING  ROSE,  RUBY  QUEEN.  Fig.  303.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  832. 


but  raised  lands  on  the  burrs  ground  perfectly  level, 
will  rub  together  without  injury,  while  the  furrows 
between  these  lands  hold  the  stuff  to  be  ground,  and 
as  the  burrs  travel  against  each  other,  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  lands  must  grind  everything  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  before  it  gets  to  the  outer  side  of  the  burr. 
Heads  of  Kaffir  corn  can  be  ground  in  the  burrs  if 
they  are  first  run  through  a  cutter  and  cut  short,  but 
grind  much  better  if  mixed  with  shelled  corn.  The 
grinding  of  the  refuse  corn  stover  and  the  economy 
derived  from  it  is  bound  to  make  it  popular  at  an 


early  day.  The  refuse  corn  stover  left  in  the  feed 
troughs  cannot  well  be  ground,  as  the  cattle  have 
dampened  it,  and  the  slobbering  over  it  makes  it  un¬ 
palatable  to  other  stock.  A  simple  fanning  mill  can 
be  used  to  separate  the  cut  stover,  and  a  hand  cutter 
can  be  employed  to  cut  it,  but  of  course,  when  used 
on  a  large  scale,  large  power  machines  should  be 
employed.  I  regard  the  grinding  of  corn  stover  as  one 
of  the  coming  events,  and  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Kansas.  j.  c.  Norton. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  use  of  the  grinder  for  utilizing  the 
coarser  parts  of  the  fodder  will 
strike  many  farmers  at  once,  as  a 
very  economical  process.  It  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  way  farm¬ 
ing  is  changing,  even  in  the  West. 
Even  now,  in  many  parts  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  fod¬ 
der  is  cut.  It  is  left  standing  in 
the  fields  to  be  eaten  down  'in  part 
by  cattle.  What  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  method  and  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  plan  of  not  only  cutting  and 
shredding  the  fodder,  but  grind¬ 
ing  part  of  it.  Such  methods 
enable  a  man  with  only  a  small 
farm  to  conduct  quite  large  op¬ 
erations  in  feeding  stock. 

Rape,  Crimson  Clover  &  Co. 

I  send  you  to-day  a  package 
containing  one  Dwarf  Essex  raps 
root,  some  Crimson  clover,  and 
some  vetch,  or  tares.  The  last  was 
a  sample  sent  me  from  Canada, 
and  was  sown  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  other  two  were 
sown  broadcast  at  the  same  time. 
As  near  as  I  can  judge,  the  vetch 
is  worth  just  as  much,  pound  for 
pound,  as  the  clover,  and  it  makes 
a  much  larger  growth.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  vetch  has  the  more 
nitrogen  nodules  on  its  roots.  The 
rape  is  much  larger,  but  for  any¬ 
thing  except  for  feed,  it  does  not 
compare  with  the  vetch  or  clover. 
Sheep  and  stock  eat  all  three,  but 
I  think  that  horses  like  clover  and 
vetch  better.  claric  allis. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  rape  measured  26 
'inches  in  length,  the  vetch  22 
inches,  and  the  Crimson  clover 
eight  inches.  All  were  somewhat 
dry  and  withered — not  so  large  as 
when  green.  Think  what  this 
means  as  a  late  pasture  for  sheep. 
The  fodder  supply  is  scant  this 
year,  and  in  many  parts  of  north¬ 
ern  and  western  New  York  the 
pastures  were  nearly  ruined  by 
the  drought.  Now  the  sheep  must 
be  fed  on  the  fodder  intended  for 
Winter  feeding.  What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  saving  it  must  be  to  have  this 
mixed  pasture  crop  for  the  sheep  to  eat  down.  It 
will  feed  them  until  late  in  December,  and  then 
leave  the  soil  better  able  to  produce  any  crop 
next  Spring  than  it  was  before  this  seed  was  used. 
Both  the  vetch  and  the  clover  add  nitrogen  to  the 
soil,  and  to  some  extent,  as  with  Red  clover,  take 
the  place  of  grain  food.  Mr.  Allis  sows  Crimson 
clover  in  the  bean  crop  at  the  last  cultivation,  and 
thus  provides  a  sheep  pasture  after  the  beans  are 
pulled.  There  are  always  men  who  say  that  “them 
scientific  theories  look  well  on  paper,  but  you  can’t 
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write  ’em  on  the  soil!”  We  wonder  what  they  would 
think  could  they  see  what  rape  and  clover  are  ac¬ 
tually  doing  for  some  farmers. 

Cheap  Steer  Feeding  in  Arkansas. 

We  have  been  talking  more  or  less  during  the  past 
two  years  about  the  great  value  of  the  cow  pea.  We 
think  well  of  it  as  a  farm  laborer  in  New  Jersey, 
but  it  appears  that  the  work  it  does  in  the  South  is 
far  ahead  of  anything  it  can  do  for  us.  We  know 
from  our  own  experience  that  the  farther  south  we 
go  the  less  we  feel  like  working.  The  cow  pea,  how¬ 
ever,  acts  differently,  for  it  delights  in  the  sun,  and 
stretches  out  and  runs  with  great  pleasure  in  a  hot 
climate.  The  account  given  in  Bulletin  58  of  the 
Arkansas  Station  (Fayetteville),  gives  an  idea  of 
what  the  southern  farmer  can  do  with  the  cow  pea. 
In  the  Spring  of  1898,  five  acres  of  sandy  soil  were 
planted  with  corn.  Of  course,  in  that  State,  the  plant¬ 
ing  is  much  earlier  than  with  us.  On  June  10,  Black 
cow  peas  were  dropped  18  inches  apart  in  the  corn. 
The  vines  made  rather  more  than  the  average  growth, 
but  heavy  rains  in  September  and  October  kept  back 
the  crop  of  peas.  The  corn  yielded  only  25V&  bushels 
of  grain  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  ears  were  dried, 
they  were  picked  off,  leaving  the  husks  on  the  stalk. 
On  October  6,  before  the  frost  had  killed  the  peas, 
five  average  steers  in  good  condition  were  turned 
into  one-third  of  the  field,  and  left  to  graze.  After 
they  had  eaten  down  the  vines,  the  stalks  and  the 
fodder,  another  third  of  the  field  was  opened  to  them, 
and  after  that  was  finished,  they  went  into  the  last 
third.  While  they  were  grazing  in  the  field,  a  supply 
of  cotton  seed  was  constantly  kept  before  them,  and 
the  steers  ate  all  they  desired  of  'it.  While  in  the 
first  third  of  the  field,  when  the  pea  vines  were  green, 
the  steers  ate  very  little  of  the  cotton  seed. 

The  object  in  dividing  the  field  into  thirds  was  to 
make  the  steers  eat  down  a  part  of  the  field  clean  be¬ 
fore  trampling  over  the  whole  of  it.  Five  steers  fin¬ 
ished  the  five  acres  in  64  days.  When  they  went  into 
the  field  they  weighed,  all  told,  3,858  pounds;  at  the 
end,  their  weight  was  4,502,  which  means  a  gain  of 
644  pounds;  an  average  gain  of  two  pounds  per  day, 
or  128  4-5  pounds  per  steer.  They  consumed,  all  fold, 
1,251  pounds  of  cotton  seed,  or  nearly  four  pounds  pet- 
day.  The  cost  of  feeding  one  steer  in  this  way  is  esti¬ 


mated  by  the  Station  as  follows: 

250  pounds  of  cotton  seed . $  .75 

Cost  of  cow-pea  seed . 75 

Cost  of  dropping  seed  in  corn,  per  acre . 20 

Cost  of  labor  in  feeding  cotton  seed . 30 

Total  cost  of  feeding  one  steer  64  days . $2.00 

Cost  of  gain  per  pound . 1.6  cents. 


This  is  pretty  cheap  feeding  for  beef,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  soil  is  left  in  far  better  condition  for  a 
subsequent  crop  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
peas  not  been  planted.  The  steers  were  turned  into 
the  field  a  little  too  late  for  best  results,  for  the  frost 
killed  the  pea  vines  before  they  could  all  be  eaten. 
With  early-planted  corn,  grazing  could  begin  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  about  September  15,  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  in  this  trial.  We  have  often  seen,  in  parts  of  the 
West,  cornfields  that  were  “hogged  down”;  that  is, 
that  the  hogs  were  turned  in  to  eat  the  stalks  after 
most  of  the  eax-s  had  been  pulled  off.  We  have  been 
surprised  to  see  how  quickly  the  hogs  clear  up  these 
cornfields,  breaking  down  or  smashing  up  the  great 
majority  of  the  stalks.  Probably  it  would  not  be 
economy  east  of  the  Alleghenies  to  attempt  to  feed 
stock  in  this  way;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  practice  of  seeding  some  crop  in  the  corn,  that 
will  follow  that  crop  and  provide  pasture  during  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  is  first-rate  practice;  in  fact, 
this  is  often  followed  by  sheepmen,  who  use  rape  or 
Crimson  clover  very  successfully. 


WELL-HEELED  POTATO. — A  few  weeks  ago  we 
had  a  photograph  of  a  potato  with  a  ring  in  its  nose. 
This  gave  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  the 
tubers  sometimes  form  in  the  soil,  for  this  potato 
had  evidently  grown  into  a  wire  ring,  and  then 
spread  out  so  that  the  wires  passed  nearly  through 
it.  Some  curious  forms  of  plant  development  are 
observed  underground.  For  example,  a  reader  now 
sends  us  the  potato  which  is  pictured  at  Fig.  304. 
In  this  case  the  tuber  has  grown  into  that  boot  heel, 
one  end  having  grown  through  the  hole  in  the  heel, 
and  spread  some  little  space  over  it.  This  tuber  may 
be  said  to  be  well-heeled,  although  this  kind  of  cul¬ 
ture  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  that  condition 
in  the  pocketbook  of  its  owner.  This  steel  boot  heel 
was  evidently  thrown  away,  and  was  turned  under 
by  the  plow,  so  that  it  lay  directly  in  the  way  of 
the  potato.  Rather  than  grow  around  it,  the  potato 
grew  through  the  hole,  and  then  continued  its 
growth  over  the  face  of  the  heel.  Surely  the  plant 
world  is  full  of  curious  things,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  are  found  below  the 
ground,  among  the  roots  and  tubers. 


A  MULCH  FOR  FLORIDA  SOILS. 

Where  Humus  Is  Detrimental. 

The  great  need  in  our  Florida  soil  is  humus.  With  a 
horse  rake  one  can  get  immense  quantities  of  pine  straw, 
Wire-grass  and  oak  leaves.  Is  the  pine  straw  of  any  use 
to  haul  on  to  the  land  to  rot  and  form  humus?  How 
would  it  do  thickly  to  mulch  a  peach  orchard  the  year 
around?  We  usually  have  a  long  drought  at  the  time 
our  early  fruits  and  vegetables  need  moisture  the  most. 

F.  H. 

During  the  dry  season  referred  to.  a  peach  orchard 
should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  all  growing  vegeta¬ 
tion,  except  the  fruit  trees,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  a  layer  of  mulching.  This  may  be  obtained  in 
two  ways;  first  by  using  pine  straw,  Wire-grass,  oak 
leaves,  etc.,  as  suggested  by  your  correspondent,  or 
in  the  second  place  by  running  the  cultivator  over  the 
ground,  and  thus  forming  a  layer  of  mulching  with 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil.  Cultivating  to  secure  a 
mulch  should  be  as  shallow  as  practicable.  Each  of 
these  methods  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
An  orchard  thoroughly  mulched  with  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  is  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction  by  fire.  It 
has  the  advantage,  however,  of  keeping  the  soil  cool, 
moist  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  a  slight  amount 
of  humus  from  time  to  time.  In  the  case  of  mulching 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  surface  soil,  much  heat  is  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  this  in  turn  heats  the  subsoil  in  which 
the  roots  are  located,  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  higher  than  should  be  for  roots  of  trees.  This 
can  be  largely  overcome  by  heading  the  trees  low  and 
making  them  branch  out  wider;  also  by  planting  the 
rows  of  peach  trees,  say  20  feet  apart  and  eight  or 
10  feet  apart  in  the  row,  thus  giving  the  trees  a  chance 
to  shade  nearly  all  of  the  ground.  The  advantages 
from  cultivating  this  soil  and  using  the  surface  soil 
for  a  mulch  are  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fires,  and 
weeds  and  grass  are  destroyed  in  cultivating,  thus  not 
requiring  the  extra  labor  for  this  particular  purpose. 

HUMUS  DETRIMENTAL.— I  think  that  your  cor¬ 
respondent  may  be  in  error  in  regard  to  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  humus  is  the  one  thing  needed  in  the  Florida 
soil.  Our  experience,  both  scientific  and  practical, 
forces  the  conclusion  upon  us  that  Florida  soil  is  very 
different  from  any  other  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  amount  of  moisture  actually  needed  in  the  soil 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  less  than  one-fifth 
of  that  required  in  New  York,  and  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  soak  it  is  also  very  much  less.  During  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  weather  the  soil  rarely  becomes  so  de¬ 
pleted  of  moisture  that  one  will  not  find  moist  sand 
in  the  field  by  digging  down  from  three  to  six  inches. 
When  humus  is  added  to  the  soil  it  acts  like  a  sponge, 
taking  the  water  up,  and  causes  the  soil  to  appear 
actually  dry  when  really  it  contains  the  same  amount 
of  moisture  that  it  did  before  the  humus  was  added. 
Humus  acts  further  as  a  porous  medium,  separating 
the  particles  of  sand  and  increasing  the  evaporation 
of  moisture.  Besides  this,  land  rich  in  humus  requires 
twice  or  three  times  as  great  a  per  cent  of  moisture 
as  soil  rather  deficient  in  humus.  Thus,  during  the 
dry  season,  humus  in  the  soil  would  cause  it  to  be¬ 
come  thirsty,  and  increase  the  radiation.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  humus  becomes  filled  with  moisture, 
but  fails  to  let  it  filter  through  as  the  sand  does,  thus 
tending  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  air  and  to  drown  the 
plants.  It  has  been  definitely  ascertained  by  reliable 
methods  that  the  percentage  of  water  present  in  sandy 
soil  during  the  rainy  season  is  only  slightly  above  the 
per  cent  during  the  dry  season,  but  in  the  soils  rich 
in  humus  we  find  them  to  be  what  is  locally  known  as 
“water-sobbed”  during  the  rainy  season,  and  during 
the  dry  season  they  are  excessively  dry.  Peach  or¬ 
chards  in  Florida  planted  on  muck  lands  or  on  clay 
lands  do  fairly  well  for  a  short  time,  but  are  liable  to 
be  short-lived  and  a  very  irregular  stand. 

Both  experience  and  scientific  teaching  leads  us  to 
believe  that  pine  straw,  Crab-grass,  oak  leaves  and 
other  vegetable  matter  should  not  be  plowed  under, 
as  is  frequently  done  in  the  stiff  clay  lands  of  the 
North.  If  these  substances  are  used,  they  should 
never  be  used  in  any  other  way  than  mulching,  or 
applied  after  having  been  composted.  The  question 


as  to  whether  the  using  of  this  organic  matter  as  a 
mulching  is  profitable  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
individual  case.  Like  the  hauling  of  muck  on  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  lands,  which  at  one  time  was  quite 
popular  in  Florida,  t.he  hauling  of  organic  matter  on 
to  orchards  and  groves  must  be  classed  as  a  “harm¬ 
less  amusement.”  That  there  is  not  some  advantage 
from  both  of  these  pleasures  cannot  be  denied,  but 
the  whole  matter  of  fruit  growing  is  not  one  of  senti¬ 
ment,  but  whether  it  will  bring  the  returns  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Putting  it  on  this  basis,  we  must  put  it  in 
the  doubtful  class,  to  be  decided  by  the  individual 
location  and  condition.  From  what  has  been  said 
above  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  pure,  white 
soils  of  the  sand  dunes  are  the  ideal  ones  for  peach 
growing,  but  rather  that  those  that  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  subdued  by  vegetation  to  grow  a  first-class 
crop  of  Long-leaf  pine,  and  at  the  same  time  well 
drained,  are  in  about  the  right  condition  for  men  to 
transform  into  a  peach  orchard.  r.  h.  holes. 

Florida  Agricultural  College. 

THE  VISCOSITY  OF  WIND  AND  WATER. 

Are  They  Sticky  ? 

Viscous.  — Adhesive  or  sticky,  and  having  a  ropy  or  glutinous 
consistency;  viscid,  glutinous,  clammy,  tenacious. 

DOES  WATER  STICK?— A  pool  was  formed  at  the 
corner  of  the  barnyard  by  the  last  rain.  The  shallow- 
basin  could  be  drained  to  advantage  upon  a  clover 
patch  hard  by,  so  spade  in  hand  I  essayed  the  task. 
The  new  trench  presently  ran  brimming  with  the 
brown  water,  then  the  stream  stayed.  “Why  this?” 
I  asked — and  climbed  the  fence  to  brush  a  few  straws 
from  the  stream.  Again  the  channel  ran  full,  but 
some  chaff  came  down  and  the  waters  hesitated.  The 
lowering  of  the  pool  disclosed  a  quantity  of  straw', 
which  had  fallen  there  from  the  neighboring  stack; 
when  this  was  raked  to  either  side  the  water  flowed 
rapidly.  When  a  few  straws  were  allowed  to  cross 
the  current  it  became  seriously  'impeded  to  an  extent, 
it  seemed  to  me,  quite  disproportionate  to  the  mass 
of  the  hindering  straws.  Since  the  straw-s  were  wet 
I  could  not  explain  the  facts  by  referring  to  surface 
tension  of  the  liquid.  Could  it  be  that  water  is 
sticky,  I  asked.  If  it  be  found  sticky,  then  the  value 
of  the  leafy  forest  floor,  and  of  top-dressing  fields, 
and  of  using  catch  crops  is  in  part  explained.  These 
hold  water  back  so  that  it  may  soak  into  the  earth. 
A  sticky  fluid  would  clutch  the  straws  by  a  film, 
which  in  turn  would  hang  on  to  the  film  next  to  it — 
the  whole  mass  thus  becoming  impeded. 

I  wrote  to  Prof.  L.  G.  Carpenter,  of  Colorado,  to 
learn  more  about  this.  Prof.  Carpenter  has  spent 
much  time  in  studying  the  behavior  of  irrigation 
waters.  This  is  what  he  says: 

You  have  put  the  properties  of  the  water  in  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  the  way  we  ordinarily  think  of  them,  but 
as  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Water  is  sticky,  in  one 
sense;  or,  more  particularly  speaking,  it  is  viscous,  and 
that  viscosity  changes  quite  decidedly  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  With  a  large  stream  of  water  we  do  not  notice  its 
effect,  but  when  the  stream  is  small,  and  especially  as  it 
approaches  the  size  that  may  be  called  capillary,  the  vis¬ 
cosity  has  a  very  great  influence;  so  much  so  that,  at  a 
temperature  of  35  degrees,  the  water  would  run  only 
about  half  as  fast  as  at  a  temperature  of  80  degrees. 
Your  drawing  your  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  effect 
of  catch  crops  and  the  forest  cover,  is  a  new  idea  to  me, 
thought  the  general  foundation  for  it  has  been  familiar. 
I  do  not  see  but  that  it  is  justified. 

HOW  AIR  STICKS. — During  the  last  severe  wind 
an  observation  was  made  that  shows  air  to  be  vis¬ 
cous.  The  sou’wester  came  tearing  over  the  newly- 
sown  wlieatfield,  sang  through  a  wire  fence,  brushed 
roughly  at  the  nodd'ing  plumes  of  a  hedge  of  feather 
grass  that  snuggled  alongside,  and  bending  the  As¬ 
ters  by  the  road  hasted  away  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  It 
interested  me  to  note  that  the  three-foot  grass  hedge 
didn’t  bend;  it  bounded  something  as  a  captive 
balloon  would  do  if  tapped,  and  very  likely  from  the 
same  reason.  It  was  full  of  air  relatively  quiet,  and 
fairly  well  fenced  off  from  the  flood  of  the  sou’wester 
by  the  mass  of  bristles,  leaves  and  spikelets  which 
the  grass  plants  presented.  The  whole  mass  would 
tremble  at  the  gusts,  but  held  fast;  the  wind  did  not 
go  through.  Evidently  when  nature  makes  hairs, 
she  designs  them  to  be  good  air  tanglers.  We  know 
what  we  are  about  when  we  put  the  Galloway  robe 
in  the  sleigh.  The  air  held  in  the  wool  of  the  robe 
keeps  us  warm.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
bristles  of  the  plants  lose  their  starch  quickly  when 
the  rain  comes.  He  is  welcome,  but  the  water-loving 
wind  must  be  kept  away  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Small  deer,  like  rabbits,  understand  how  the  grass 
hedges  furnish  warmth  as  well  as  hiding.  The  chick¬ 
ens  enjoy  the  brush  piles,  and  crawl  right  into  them. 
In  blustering  weather  the  cattle  seek  brushy  spots  or 
the  lee  side  of  the  stack.  A  Kansas  friend  tells  me 
that  the  great  mortality  in  cattle  suffered  by  the 
ranchmen  last  Winter  would  have  been  wiped  out  by 
the  planting  of  Wind-breaks  alone,  but  that  the  bliz¬ 
zard  in  the  open  drove  its  steel  to  the  heart  of  the 
herds.  Will  its  lesson  be  heeded? 

HOWARD  B.  CANNON. 
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A  NEGLECTED  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

Edible  Puffballs  and  Their  Nutritive  Value. 

A  WASTED  FUNGUS. — Every  schoolboy  knows 
the  big  puffballs  found  dotting  the  pastures  and  cul¬ 
tivated  places,  at  almost  any  time  from  midsummer 
until  frost.  They  are  particularly  numerous  just 
after  rains  following  dry  weather.  There  is  a  certain 
childish  delight  in  kicking  these  big  fellows  to  pieces, 
and  but  few  Americans  are  aware  that  in  this  odd¬ 
looking  vegetable  growth  lies  packed  about  as  much 
savory  nourishment  as  in  an  equal  weight  of  beef¬ 
steak,  with  the  added  great  advantage  over  mush¬ 
rooms  that  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  possible 
poisoning.  The  past  season  has  been  very  favorable 
to  their  growth,  and  it  is  depressing  to  think  of  the 
tons  of  palatable  food  that  were  wasted  for  lack  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  its  utility.  In  this  locality,  one 
could  easily  gather  a  bushel  almost  any  morning  from 
a  five-acre  lawn  or  pasture.  There  are  numerous 
species  of  puffball  to  be  found  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
but  the  larger  ones  only  are  conveniently  used  as 
food. 

THE  GIANT  PUFFBALL.— Most  has  been  written 
about  the  giant  puffball  (Lycoperdon  giganteum), 
which  grows  from  10  to  15  inches  'in  diameter.  It  is 
smooth  and  white,  like  kid,  when  young,  and  becomes 
brown  when  old.  A  group  of  them  seen  in  the  grass 
at  a  distance  looks  like  a  flock  of  little  sheep.  It  is 
not  common,  except  in  the  flats  of  certain  river  val¬ 
leys  and  parts  of  the  coast,  such  as  those  about  San 
Francisco  Bay.  In  Europe  it  is  very  common  near 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  One  of  these 
big  fellows,  when  'in  proper  condition,  will  furnish  a 
meal  for  a  whole  family.  An  Italian  authority  says: 
“When  the  giant  puffball  is  conveniently  situated, 
you  should  only  take  one  slice  at  a  time,  cutting  it 
horizontally,  and  using  great  care  not  to 
disturb  its  growth,  to  prevent  decay, 
and  thus  one  may  have  a  fritter  every 
day  for  a  week,”  which  is  doubtless  a 
good  idea  where  there  are  few  in  the 
family. 

A  FAMILIAR  SPECIES.— The  most 
abundant  edible  species,  however,  is  the 
common  puffball  of  meadows  and  grassy 
places  (Lycoperdon  cyathiforme),  shown 
in  Fig.  305.  This  picture  shows  a 
couple  of  fair-sized  specimens,  as  they 
appear  in  the  grass.  The  markings  or 
reticulations  which  are  always  seen,  ex¬ 
cept  on  very  young  specimens,  are  fairly 
well  brought  out.  The  color  varies  from 
white  to  brown.  The  average  size  is 
from  three  to  five  inches  across,  but  not 
infrequently  one  is  found  to  exceed 
eight  or  nine  inches.  When  in  good 
eating  condition,  during  the  first  week 
of  its  growth,  the  flesh  of  a  puffball  is 
perfectly  white,  and  of  a  curd-like  con¬ 
sistency.  Later  it  becomes  streaked 
with  yellow,  and  finally  changes  into  a 
mass  of  brownish  or  dark  purple  powdery  spores, 
which  issue  in  a  smoky  cloud  when  the  ball  is  com¬ 
pressed.  A  few  recipes  for  cooking  this  abundant  and 
useful  food  product,  are  given  on  page  841.  Up  to  this 
time  only  one  case  of  poisoning  from  eating  puff¬ 
balls  is  recorded,  and  the  injury  done  seems  to  have 
been  slignt.  The  species  suspected  in  this  solitary  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  rough,  hard,  warty,  yellowish-brown  puff¬ 
ball,  found  about  gardens  and  roadsides.  It  is  known 
botanically  as  Scleroderma  vulgare.  It  Is  hard,  and 
within,  is  purplish  black,  marbled  with  white.  It  is 
an  open  question  whether  it  is  really  dangerous,  but 
it  is  unattractive  and  easily  distinguished  from  the 
useful  species,  which  should  always  be  eaten  before 
the  interior  loses  its  freSh,  clear  white  appearance, 
and  becomes  stained,  crumbly  or  powdery.  Any  puff¬ 
ball  over  two  inches  in  diameter  with  a  firm,  white, 
curdy  interior,  is  perfectly  safe. 

THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  FUNGI— A  great  part  of 
the  common  prejudice  against  the  use  of  mushrooms 
and  allied  fungi  for  food,  aside  from  the  fear  of  poi¬ 
soning,  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  general  idea  that 
they  are  too  rapid  and  fugitive  in  their  growth  to  be 
either  substantial  or  really  wholesome.  We  walk 
through  the  pastures  to-day  and  see  no  trace  of  a 
mushroom  or  puffball;  to-morrow,  white  or  brownish 
buttons  are  seen  pushing  through  the  turf,  and  on 
the  following  morning  we  gather  the  mushrooms,  to 
be  followed  shortly  by  puffballs  as  large  as  cocoanuts. 
The  real  plants,  however,  known  as  mycelium,  are 
masses  of  tiny  white  threads,  starting  from  a  “seed” 
or  spore,  which  is  a  microscopic  grain  of  the  smoky 
powder  discharged  by  the  ripe  fruit.  The  mycelium 
has  been  quietly  growing  beneath  the  sod  for  months, 
and  perhaps  years,  feeding  upon  the  plant  food  hidden 
in  the  soil,  just  as  the  grass  roots  do.  The  mushroom 
or  puffball  Is  only  the  fruiting  stem,  pushed  up  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  purpose  of  maturing  and  disseminating 


its  spores  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  species,  like 
more  highly  organized  plants.  Numerous  experiments 
and  analyses  have  shown  that  most  edible  fungi  are 
quite  similar  to  meat  in  their  composition,  and  about 
as  nutritious.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  preserve  ex¬ 
cellent  health  with  the  exclusive  use  of  mushrooms  or 
puffballs  for  food,  but  in  this  country,  with  its  great 
variety  of  food  materials,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
eaten  only  as  an  occasional  delicacy. 

GREAT  INTEREST  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  National  Provisioner  contains 
a  sensible  article  on  cold  storage  and  diet,  in  which 
the  following  statements  are  made: 

The  importance  of  refrigeration  and  of  refrigerating  ap¬ 
paratus  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  in  the  distributing 
of  its  perishable  food  supply,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  every  large  steamer  of  consequence  carries  its  cold 
chambers.  There  is  not  an  important  seaport  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  but  that  receives  at  some  season  of  the  year  a  ship 
or  a  train  which  hauls  into  or  out  of  it  meats,  A'egetables, 
fruit,  milk,  wine,  beer,  or  other  degenerating  substances 
in  cold  storage  chambers.  There  is  not  a  hotel,  restaurant, 
butcher  shop,  or  grocery  of  any  pretentions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  elsewhere  that  has  not  some  sort  of  cooler  or  ice¬ 
box  for  the  preservation  of  perishable  products.  Ten  years 
ago  we  starved  or  famished  in  turn  because  of  the  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  articles  of  diet.  Our  food  was  then 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Now  acres  of  garden  pro¬ 
ducts  are  housed  away  for  future  and  gradual  use.  Eggs 
are  gathered  and  stored  by  the  tens  of  millions.  These, 
once  upon  a  time,  clogged  the  market  at  six  cents  per 
dozen  or  were  a  luxury  at  60  cents  for  the  same  quantity. 
The  supply  and  the  price  are  now  reasonably  uniform. 
Butter  which,  in  recent  years,  became  rancid,  is  now 
frozen,  kept  indefinitely  and  evenly  distributed.  Fruit  is 
distributed  in  and  out  of  season  at  will.  Cold  storage 
has  been  the  equalizer  of  markets,  and  of  values.  It  has 
made  it  possible  to  feed  the  people  of  one  clime  with  the 
guarded  products  of  another. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  these  state¬ 
ments.  We  have  never  known  the  time  when  farm¬ 


ers  talked  so  much  about  cold  storage  as  they  do  this 
Fall.  Fruit  growers  especially  feel  the  need  of  some 
economical  way  of  holding  their  products  away  from 
the  glutted  market.  This  Fall,  for  example,  there  is 
unusual  complaint  about  the  poor  keeping  qualities  of 
apples.  For  some  reason  the  apples  are  rotting  earlier 
and  faster  than  ever  before,  and  large  growers  all  over 
the  country  are  attempting  some  method  of  cold 
storage.  We  know  of  one  large  grower  who  has  put 
large  upright  pipes  through  his  Louses,  keeping  these 
pipes  filled  with  cracked  ice  and  salt.  This  is  paying 
fairly  well,  but  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  he  is 
now  meditating  the  purchase  of  an  ammonia  plant 
before  another  season.  This  man  has  a  crop  of  apples 
which,  if  they  could  be  held  until  February,  would 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  a  cold-storage  plant  in  one 
season.  In  fact,  fruit  growers  everywhere  are  seri¬ 
ously  considering  this  problem.  One  Hudson  River 
strawberry  grower  told  us  last  week  that  with  a 
small  cold  storage  house,  he  could  keep  Gandy  straw¬ 
berries  until  late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  and  then 
sell  them  to  mountain  hotels  at  a  fancy  price  with 
great  profit.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  institute  work¬ 
ers  at  Geneva,  probably  no  one  thing  was  of  more 
general  interest  than  the  very  complete  cold-storage 
plant  in  the  new  dairy  buildings.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  large  dealers  and 
handlers  in  the  city  should  obtain  all  the  benefit  that 
is  derived  from  holding  products  out  of  their  season. 
This  is  a  wise  conclusion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
during  the  coming  year  a  good  many  houses  of  mod¬ 
erate  size  will  be  built  on  the  farms. 


Shelter  belts  of  castor-oil  plants  are  recommended  by 
an  Australian  authority  as  a  protection  against  locusts. 
I  lave  our  western  friends  tried  this  in  any  degree? 

The  Cornell  Forestry  Department  will  give  a  course  in 
fish  culture  during  the  Spring  term.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  instruct  in  the  purposes,  methods  and  results 
of  fish  culture  in  this  country. 


THE  TROUBLESOME  WHITE  GRUB. 

New  Facts  About  His  History. 

This  season  the  White  grub  has  had  his  innings  through¬ 
out  this  section.  Strawberries  have  suffered  serious  in¬ 
jury,  and  constant  filling  in  of  gaps  during  the  Summer 
has  not  availed  to  give  a  good  stand  of  plants  for  next 
season’s  fruiting.  They  have  never  before  been  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  destructive  upon  my  own  land,  and  yet,  at 
the  time  of  plowing  last  Spring,  I  did  not  notice  any. 
There  are  a  few  persons  who  still  persist  that  the  use  of 
old  barnyard  manure  brings  them,  but  doubtless  they  are 
mistaken,  as  all  scientific  writers  agree  that  the  worm 
in  the  manure  is  a  different  species  from  our  enemy,  the 
June  beetle  (Lachnostema).  The  life  history  of  the  latter 
has  been  frequently  written  out,  but  there  are  a  few 
points  not  yet  clear  to  me.  In  a  general  way  we  know 
that  the  life  of  the  insect  Is  three  years.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  June  (say  1899)  and  hatch  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
worm  is  small  and  is  not  able  to  cause  great  damage  this 
Summer.  In  1900  he  feeds  the  entire  season,  perhaps  up 
to  October.  But  of  his  behavior  the  next  Summer  (1901) 

I  am  a  little  in  doubt.  About  what  time  does  he  stop 
feeding  and  pupate,  and  in  what  stage  does  he  pass  the 
Winter? 

I  think  we  seldom  have  two  seasons  in  succession  in 
which  they  are  very  destructive,  and  this  would  indicate 
that  they  eat  but  a  short  time  early  in  the  season  during 
this  third  Summer.  Will  Prof.  Slingerland  please  tell  us 
about  the  latter  part  of  its  life?  As  to  remedies,  we 
must  avoid  using  land  likely  to  be  infested,  such  as  run¬ 
out  grass  land  and  land  which  has  grown  strawberries  for 
a  number  of  years.  Possibly  very  late  Fall  plowing  will 
give  them  a  serious  check.  The  use  of  sulphur  in  the  soil 
at  time  of  setting  plant  was  tried  by  a  neighbor  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  this  was  not  disagreeable  to  them.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  says  that  a  sure  cure  is  dipping  roots  in  a  mixture  of 
two  quarts  wood  ashes  to  half  a  pail  of  water.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  as  though  there  must  be  some  method  which 
would  make  the  roots  of  the  plant  distasteful  to  the  in¬ 
sects.  j.  w.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  only  during  the  past  year  that  there  has  been 
recorded  any  definite  experiments  regarding  the  full 
l'ife-history  of  the  White  grub.  Several  years  ago 
Prof.  Forbes  recorded  that,  soon  after 
the  brown  beetles  emerge  in  May  or 
June,  they  lay  their  eggs,  usually  in 
grass  lands,  from  an  inch  to  three 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  each 
egg  being  enclosed  separately  in  a  little 
cavity  just  large  enough  to  hold  it.  He 
found  that  the  eggs  hatched  in  from  10 
to  18  days,  and  that  the  grubs  fed  upon 
the  roots  of  living  vegetation  during  the 
growing  season,  usually  retiring  in  No¬ 
vember  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  below 
the  surface,  depending  upon  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  coming  up  again 
within  reach  of  food  some  time  in  March 
or  April.  From  the  fact  that  the  beetles 
usually  appear  in  the  greatest  numbers 
every  third  year,  entomologists  have 
theorized  that  their  life-cycle,  from  the 
laying  of  the  egg  to  the  appearance  of 
the  beetles  which  develop  therefrom,  is 
three  years. 

During  the  present  year,  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Entomology  at  Washington 
has  published,  in  Bulletin  19,  the 
following  definite  record  of  the  complete  life- 
cycle  of  one  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  White 
grubs.  May  13,  1893,  beetles  of  both  sexes  were  placed 
in  boxes  containing  growing  grass,  the  beetles  being 
supplied  with  oak  branches  bearing  leaves  for  their 
food.  Egg  laying  began  June  8,  and  continued  for 
several  days.  June  19,  the  eggs  began  hatching,  thus 
giving  a  period  of  at  least  11  days.  At  a  subsequent 
time  an  egg-laying  period  was  observed  to  be  13  days. 
The  observations  were  continued,  with  the  result  that 
on  August  8,  1895,  one  of  the  White  grubs  transformed 
to  the  pupa  stage,  and  on  August  31,  it  changed  to  the 
beetle,  thus  giving  a  pupal  period  of  23  days,  or  a 
total  period  of  two  years  and  51  days  from  the  time 
of  the  laying  of  the  egg  until  the  formation  of  the 
beetle.  The  grubs  transform  to  pupae  in  earthen  cells 
in  the  soil,  and  in  the  same  cell  the  beetle  emerges 
from  the  pupa.  In  the  case  of  most  of  our  May 
beetles,  this  transformation  through  the  pupa  to  the 
adult  stage  takes  place  in  early  Autumn,  but  the 
beetles  usually  remain  in  the  earthen  cell,  made  by 
the  grub,  and  occupie.d  by  the  pupa,  from  August  or 
September  until  the  following  May  or  June.  Thus 
nearly  three  years  elapses  from  the  time  the  egg  is 
laid  until  the  adult  insect  or  beetle  appears  above  the 
ground,  but  it  takes  only  a  little  more  than  two  years 
for  the  development  of  the  Insect  from  the  egg  to  the 
beetle,  and  then  the  beetle  remains  in  the  soil  for 
eight  or  nine  months  before  it  appears  above  ground, 
thus  making  three  years  from  the  death  of  the  parent 
beetles  until  the  emergence  of  their  progeny  as 
beetles. 

The  dipping  of  the  roots  of  strawberries  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  quarts  of  wood  ashes  to  half  a  pail  of 
water  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  method, 
unless  the  ashes  had  been  previously  leached,  and 
then  I  doubt  whether  the  use  of  leached  ashes  would 
have  any  effect.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


COMMON  EDIBLE  PUFFBALL  (Lycoperdon  Cyathiforme).  Fig.  305. 
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FRESH  NOTES  ABOUT  CHESTNUTS. 

SIZE  UP,  QUALITY  DOWN. 

The  illustration  of  chestnuts,  Fig.  306, 
affords  a  fine  example  of  the  familiar 
adage  that  valuable  goods  are  usually 
packed  in  small  parcels,  for  the  quality 
rapidly  declines  as  the  size  of  the 
nuts  expands.  The  nuts  from  which 
the  picture  was  taken  were  average 
specimens,  and,  of  course,  look  smaller 
in  the  plate.  The  little  chinquapin  on 
the  right  is  the  sweetest  of  all,  but  it  has 
a  hard  shell,  and  only  one  perfect  nut 
usually  grows  in  a  burr.  It  grows  in 
many  localities  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 
from  Maryland  to  the  Gulf,  and  is  most 
abundant  on  gravelly  ridges.  It  usually 
forms  a  thickly-branching  shrub,  six  to 
12  feet  high,  and  is  likely  to  predom¬ 
inate  in  scattered  thickets  and  clearings, 
where  it  forms  a  striking  feature  when 
in  bloom.  Towards  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  in  richer  soils,  it  often  grows  20  to 
30  feet  high.  The  dainty  little  nuts  are 
considered  quite  a  local  delicacy,  and 
can  usually  be  found  in  the  southern 
markets  in  late  September.  They  are 
easily  excited  into  growth,  like  some 
acorns,  and  a  few  showery  days  at  the 
ripening  season  will  start  sprouts  out  of 
the  nuts,  while  enclosed  in  the  suspend¬ 
ed  burrs.  The  chinquapin,  under  culti¬ 
vation,  seems  to  be  about  as  hardy  as 
any  of  the  chestnuts,  and  it  is  rather 
strange  that  it  is  so  little  known  in  the 
North.  A  variety  is  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  more  nearly  resem¬ 
bling  a  small  chestnut. 

Next  we  have  the  com¬ 
mon  American  chestnut  of 
our  pastures  and  wood¬ 
lands,  known  and  prized 
by  every  schoolboy. 

Though  small  in  size,  it  is 
sweet  and  high  in  quality, 
and  is  the  standard  by 
which  all  foreign  nuts 
should  be  judged.  It  forms 
a  grand  and  stately  tree, 
and  when  crowned  with  its 
billows  of  creamy  bloom  in 
July,  is  the  glory  of  our 
eastern  forests.  These  na¬ 
tive  chestnuts  vary  much 
in  size,  and  to  a  slighter  extent  in  qual¬ 
ity,  but  all  are  good.  If  the  tree  came 
into  productive  bearing  as  early  as  the 
foreign  varieties,  there  would  be  little 
need  to  go  abroad  for  our  chestnut  plan¬ 
tations,  but  it  takes  15  to  20  years  to 
grow  one  large  enough  to  produce  more 
than  a  mere  sprinkling  of  nuts.  Despite 
their  fine  quality,  our  native  chestnuts 
are  not  popular  in  the  markets,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  small  size  and  fuzzy  ap¬ 
pearance.  Immense  quantities  are  gath¬ 
ered  and  sold,  it  is  true,  but  that  is 
chiefly  because  the  large  and  handsome 
exotic  varieties  are  too  scarce  and  high- 
priced.  Those  of  the  city  dwellers  who 
retain  memories  of  happy  chestnutting 
rambles  during  the  golden  October  days 
of  their  youth,  are  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  pretentious  size  of  the  foreigners, 
and  always  buy  the  native  nuts  when 
they  are  to  be  had. 

The  improvement  of  native  chestnuts, 
for  some  time  at  least,  is  likely  to  be 
confined  to  the  selection  of  choice  indi¬ 
viduals  from  the  forests,  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  seedlings  hybridized  with  early- 
bearing  European  or  Japanese  varieties. 
Considerably  larger  in  size,  and  much 
lower  in  average  quality,  comes  the 
“Spanish,”  or  European  chestnut.  It 
has  a  bitter  skin  around  the  kernel, 
which  should  be  removed  if  the  nut  is  to 
be  eaten  raw.  This  bitterness  largely 
disappears  when  the  nut  is  boiled  or 
roasted.  Some  excellent  varieties,  of 
really  good  quality,  are  now  catalogued 
by  enterprising  nurserymen,  among 
which  the  Paragon,  Numbo,  Ridgely,  and 
Hannum  may  be  mentioned  about  in 


the  order  of  their  popularity.  They  all 
form  spreading,  round-headed  trees, 
handsome  enough  for  any  lawn,  and 
come  into  bearing  very  young,  when 
grafted  on  their  own  seedlings  as  stocks. 
A  Paragon  tree,  four  years  from  the 
graft,  and  not  over  six  feet  high,  on  the 
new  Rural  Trial  Grounds,  has  just 
ripened  38  well-filled  burrs,  making  over 
a  quart  of  handsome  nuts.  Indeed,  the 
tendency  of  this  variety,  as  well  as  of 
the  Scott  and  Ridgely,  to  overbear  when 
very  small,  is  so  great  that  the  trees  are 
likely  to  be  badly  stunted.  Nearly  all 
the  burrs  should  be  removed  from  young 
trees  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  size  of 
a  hickorynut,  or  before,  if  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  found.  The  only  excuse  the 
writer  has  to  offer  for  allowing  this  par¬ 
ticular  tree  to  overbear  is  that  all  the 
tassels  (staminate  blooms)  and  one- 
third  of  the  pistillate  blooms  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  remainder  pollenized 
with  other  varieties  and  species,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  cross-bred  seed¬ 
lings.  The  varieties  named  above,  and 
one  or  two  others,  are  really  very  pro¬ 
ductive  when  established;  from  three  to 
five,  and  sometimes  seven  nuts,  being 
found  in  a  burr.  Though  excellent  for 
table  use  when  cooked,  none  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  chestnuts  have  yet  been  found 
bearing  nuts  as  good  as  the  average 
native,  for  eating  in  the  raw  state,  as  the 
flesh  is  harder,  more  starchy  and  not  as 
sweet.  Many  nuts  much  larger  than  the 
one  figured  are  produced  by  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  mentioned. 

The  big  fellow  on  the  left  is,  of  course, 
a  Japan  chestnut.  He  is  generally  as 
low  in  quality  as  he  is  bulky  in  size,  hav¬ 
ing  a  thick  and  bitter  skin  which  not 


$10  per  bushel,  even  for  fancy  large  nuts, 
when  any  considerable  number  of  trees 
come  into  bearing.  The  culinary  use  of 
chestnuts  is  still  undeveloped  in  this 
country,  but  we  grow  such  a  variety  of 
vegetable  products  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  ever  be  used  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  in  southern  Europe,  where 
they  are  relied  upon  as  an  'important 
food  for  subsistence,  and  often  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  bread.  The  French  make  a 
delicious  confection  of  chestnuts,  fre¬ 
quently  imported  by  us  under  the  name 
of  “marrons  glaces.”  We  would  advise 
any  one  having  a  suitable  location  on 
well-drained  light  or  gravelly  soil,  to 
plant  one  or  many  grafted  chestnut 
trees,  beginning  with  the  well-tested 
Paragon,  and  extending  to  other  varie¬ 
ties  as  fancy  indicates.  It  will  always 
be  a  pleasure  to  see  them  grow  and 
fruit.  _ 

Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  apples  grown  in  England, 
and  very  prolific  when  dwarfed  on  Para¬ 
dise  stock.  Have  any  of  our  readers  tried 
it? 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
has  been  experimenting  with  various  tree 
seedlings.  They  collected  seeds  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  Canada,  and  planted 
them  to  observe  which  section  gives  the 
strongest  seedling.  It  was  found  that  the 
most  vigorous  trees  are  from  seeds  ob¬ 
tained  in  Illinois  and  Kansas. 

Hudson  Valley  Fruits.— As  '.o  what  va¬ 
rieties  of  Fall  and  Winter  pears  could  be 
grown  with  profit  in  a  valley  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  could  I  think,  best  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  observing  what  is  being  grown  in 
similar  localities.  The  best  selling  va¬ 
rieties  are  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Bose 
and  Anjou.  I  would  recommend,  of  straw- 
berries,  Bismarck,  Glen  Mary,  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Gandy.  Of  raspberries  (red) 


Japan  Type.  Paragon.  Native.  Chinquapin. 

CHESTNUTS— AS  THE  SIZE  INCREASES,  QUALITY  DECREASES.  Fig.  306. 


only  envelopes  the  kernel,  but  frequently 
extends  through  it  in  several  divisions. 
In  texture  and  taste  the  Japans  are  gen¬ 
erally  little  better  than  acorns,  until 
cooked,  when  the  bitterness  disappears 
in  a  great  measure.  We  hear  of  some 
good-quality  varieties,  but  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  test  them.  The 
Japan  chestnuts  make  dwarfish,  compact 
trees,  and  are  often  very  precocious  and 
fruitful.  In  a  block  of  seedlings  it  is 
quite  common  to  find  little  trees  showing 
tassels  the  second  year,  and  bearing  nuts 
the  third.  One  variety,  sent  out  by  Bur¬ 
bank,  is  claimed  to  have  ripened  nuts  18 
months  after  planting  the  seed.  They 
are  inclined  to  ripen  earlier  than  any  of 
the  previously-mentioned  species,  ex¬ 
cept  the  chinquapin.  Parry’s  Early  Re¬ 
liance  ripens  the  last  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  before  the  usual  time  of  frosts. 
Other  varieties  have  been  selected  from 
seedlings  grown  from  imported  nuts  for 
large  size  and  productiveness,  and  are 
being  disseminated  about  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  propagated.  It  is  likely  that 
varieties  far  superior  to  any  we  now 
have  will  be  selected  in  time,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  others  produced  by  hybridizing  the 
four  species  shown  in  the  plate  together. 

Chestnut  planting,  both  for  domestic 
and  commercial  purposes,  is  greatly  on 
the  increase.  It  is  said  that  over  1,000 
acres  have  been  planted  during  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
possibilities  of  commercial  profit  in 
chestnut  culture,  if  some  way  can  be 
found  to  diminish,  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil,  but  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  count 
on  getting  the  present  prices  of  $8  to 


Miller  and  Cuthbert  or  Loudon,  blackcaps, 
Souhegan,  Kansas,  Nemaha. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Among  dessert  apples  especially  suitable 
for  dwarfs,  an  English  authority  gives 
Mother— or  American  Mother,  as  known  in 
England— as  a  handsome  and  delicious 
fruit.  Is  this  grown  to  any  great  extent 
here,  except  locally? 


c 


HOICE  Vegetables 

will  always  find  a  ready 
market — but  only  that  farmer 
can  raise  them  who  has  studied 
the  oreat  secret  how  to  ob- 

o 

tain  both  quality  and  quantity 
by  the  judicious  use  of  well- 
balanced  fertilizers.  No  fertil¬ 
izer  for  Vegetables  can  produce 
a  large  yield  unless  it  contains 
at  least  8%  Potash.  Send  for 
our  books,  which  furnish  full 
information.  We  send  them 
free  of  charge. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


For  the 
Baby 

The  fifty-cent  size  is  just 
right  for  the  baby.  A  little 
of  it  in  the  bottle  three  or 
four  times  a  day  will  supply 
precisely  the  fat  all  thin  ba¬ 
bies  need.  If  your  baby  does 
not  gain  in  weight  as  fast  as 
you  would  like,  try 

Scott’s  Emulsion  i 


The  result  will  please  you.  If 
:  the  baby  nurses,  the  mother 
should  take  the  emulsion. 

:  It  makes  the  baby’s  food 
richer  and  more  abundant; 

;  only  buy  the  dollar  size— it’s 
more  economical. 

Both  mother  and  child  will  feel  at 
once  its  strengthening,  upbuilding 
and  fat-producing  properties. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
- - ”,  Che 


LSCOT 


SCOTT  &  BOWNE, 


lemists,  New  York. 
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Moo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liqnid 

Will  give  yon  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  V egetables  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convlnoed  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Falrmount  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


now  to  drain  land  profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  In  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  Is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


'AS 5  seEI 


.Sows  nil  (’lovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  nil  Grass  | 
Seeds,  Flax,  See,  Special  hopper  for  wheat  nnd  oata.  Sows‘20 
to  40  acres  per  day  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather.  Puts  on 
just  exact  amount  of  seed  desired — don’t  waste  any.  Weighs  I 
'  only  40  lbs.  Last  indefinitely.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free* 
O.  K.  THOMPSON  A'  SONS,  YpailnnU,  Mich. 


Plants 


CABBAGE 

AND 

LETTUCE. 


Cheap  In  Large  Lots. 

J.  LINTHICUM,  Woodwardville,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 


Qfl  acres  in  Strawberry  Plants.  Millions  good 
wU  Roots;  first-class.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athen  a,  N.J. 

Tnrrp  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
r  A  Pears,  $ti  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  President  Wilder  Currant 

and  other  choice  new  fruits  can  be  had  at 
bottom  prices  of  the  subscriber.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  and  prices  to 

8.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale. — Rhubarb  Roots  for  winter 

forcing  or  late  planting,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus 
varieties.  Write  for  low  prices. 

J.  G.  CURTIS,  South  Greece,  N.  Y 

Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses, 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc. 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free. 
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THE  RUBY  QUEEN  ROSE. 

In  the  Spring  of  1894  the  writer  hy¬ 
bridized  about  200  blossoms  of  the 
dainty  Japanese  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  now 
familiarly  known  as  the  Memorial  rose, 
with  pollen  from  many  species  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  hardy  and  ever-blooming  roses 
As  the  available  time  for  preparing  the 
Wichuraiana  blooms  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  was  limited, no  covering  of  paper  or 
netting  was  placed  over  them,  but  they 
were  quickly  trimmed  with  fine  scissors, 
cutting  away  all  traces  of  sepals,  petals 
and  stamens  at  one  clipping,  and  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  brush  of  styles  projecting 
from  the  ovary.  When  the  stigmas  were 
pollinated,  a  few  hours  later,  a  label 
was  wired  on  each  bloom.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  plants  grown  from  the  seed  fertilized 
in  this  unprotected  manner  would  show 
evidences  of  hybridization,  but  only  one 
out  of  126  plants,  bloomed  two  years 
later,  reproduced  the  Wichuraiana  in 
any  close  degree,  thus  proving  quite 
conclusively  that  insects  are  not  likely 
to  visit  rose  blossoms  w’hen  denuded  of 
their  showy  petals.  The  hybrid  Wichu- 
raianas  thus  produced  proved  to  be  a 
most  varied  and  interesting  lot  of  new 
creations  among  roses.  Five  or  six 
beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  were 
finally  selected  for  testing  and  propa¬ 
gation,  and  all  have  proved  absolutely 
hardy  so  far,  enduring  temperatures  as 
low  as  26  degrees  below  zero  without 
harm,  and  very  desirable  as  climbing  or 
pillar  roses  in  other  ways.  One  of  the 
very  best,  and  in  every  way  the  most 
distinct,  has  been  named  Ruby  Queen, 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  303,  first  page. 
Elsewhere  the  publisher  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
makes  announcement  that  plants  of 
this  handsome  and  valuable  new  rose 
will  be  distributed  among  our  subscrib¬ 
ers.  For  hardiness,  freedom  of  bloom, 
and  brilliant  purity  of  color,  Ruby 
Queen  is  unique  among  pillar  roses,  and 
one  well  established  will  become  a  per¬ 
manent  and  enduring  ornament  to  any 
rural  home.  The  pollen  parent  of  Ruby 
Queen  was  the  well-known  brilliant 
hardy  bedding  rose  Queen’s  Scarlet, 
which  has  'imparted  the  bright  color 
and  double  form  of  its  flowers  to  the 
running  habit  of  Wichuraiana. 


The  Pkwaukee  Apple,  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  bearing 
fruit  in  Massachusetts  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  steadily  improves  on  acquaintance. 
The  tree  is  a  model  in  form  and  growth, 
both  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  orchard. 
The  fruit  is  large,  not  handsome,  but  is 
covered  with  sufficient  red  to  make  it 
marketable.  It  is  very  productive,  and 
keeps  through  the  Winter.  In  flavor  it 
may  be  classed  as  good.  It  is  by  many 
degrees  superior  to  the  Ben  Davis,  as 
grown  in  New  England,  an  apple  in¬ 
ferior  in  size  and  productiveness,  and 
having  no  qualities  to  commend  it  but 
good  looks  and  long  keeping.  a. 

The  Lawrence  Pear. — In  Van  De- 
man’s  Fruit  Notes,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  issue 
of  November  11,  he  says,  in  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  which  are  the  best 
two  Winter  pears:  “Two  of  the  best 
Winter  pears  are  the  Lawrence  and 
Krull.”  We  do  not  know  the  Krull,  but 
we  do  believe  that  a  fine  Winter  is  a 
very  much  better  pear  than  the  Law¬ 
rence.  We  have  an  abundance  of  the 
Lawrence,  and  do  not  think  their  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  worthy  of  special  mention. 
In  some  seasons,  with  very  careful 
handling,  and  kept  in  quarters  as  suit¬ 
able  as  a  farmer  can  devise,  some  of 
them  will  keep  until  Thanksgiving.  This 
year  the  trees  were  not  at  all  overload¬ 
ed,  and  they  were  picked  about  the  last 
of  September.  We  only  put  about  three 
bushels  in  our  cellar,  and  as  many  were 
given  to  friends  as  soon  as  picked. 
They  began  ripening  much  sooner  than 
usual.  With  our  best  care  to  retard 
ripening,  'in  a  cool,  dark  place,  there 
was  not  a  hard  one  left  on  November  1, 
and  to-day  we  preserved  the  last  of 


them.  We  never  saw  pear  trees  so  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  worms,  scab,  or  other 
deficiencies,  and  yet  these,  which  must 
be  30  or  40  years  old,  have  never  been 
sprayed,  nor  had  any  special  protection. 
In  previous  years,  we  have  occasionally 
kept  the  pears  fairly  well  until  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  Doubtless  this  difference  between 
opinions  is  caused  by  difference  in  lo¬ 
cality.  These  trees  are  located  about  90 
miles  from  New  York,  and  are  growing 
in  a  sod  forming  a  part  of  a  large  lawn. 

E.  G.  F. 

The  Hubbardston  Apple  has  recent¬ 
ly  received  considerable  praise,  and 
many  publications  advocate  setting  this 
variety,  but  I  believe  that  only  one  side 
of  the  question  is  receiving  considera¬ 
tion.  As  a  strong,  healthy  grower  in 
the  orchard,  and  a  good  bearer,  the  tree 
is  a  success  in  most  sections  of  the 
northern  apple  belt,  and  the  fruit  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  free  from  fungus,  even 


where  it  is  not  sprayed.  This  last  char¬ 
acteristic  'is,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  its 
popularity.  From  the  buyer’s  stand¬ 
point  it  cannot  be  considered  as  favor¬ 
ably,  and  while  I  admit  its  good  quali¬ 
ties,  I  would  not  advise  setting  it.  For¬ 
merly  it  sold  fairly  well  in  small  quan¬ 
tifies,  but  now  it  is  difficult  to  dispose 
of  a  large  quantity  at  nearly  as  good 
prices  as  some  other  varieties  demand. 
Its  keeping  qualities  in  cold  storage  are 
very  poor,  as  it  becomes  mealy  and 
loses  its  flavor  very  quickly,  and  with 
the  amount  of  fruit  going  into  cold  stor¬ 
age  every  year,  this  is  a  very  'important 
point,  and  must  be  considered.  I  am  not 
advocating  any  particular  apple,  al¬ 
though  there  are  many  that  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  Hubbardston,  but  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  years  both  as  a  grower 
and  dealer,  and  in  cold  storage,  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  set 
this  variety  in  a  commercial  orchard. 

READER. 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  Is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Made  by  8TANDAHU  OIL  CO. 


i  |  Before  Buying  a  Mew 

Harness 

sfceud  S  ct».  In  stamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  too  styles  of  (-Ingle  and  double 
^Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
coosumer  at  wholesale  price.  Wo  can  save  rou  mower" 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  M fra.* 
2 1 2  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
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The  Youth’s  Companion 

Issued  Every  Week  —  $1.75  a  Year. 


The  Best  Xmas 
Present  of  All... 

Renewed  Every  Thursday  the  Year  Round. 


The  Companion 
Calendar,  Free. 

A  Souvenir  of  Exceptional  Beauty. 


Good  Reading  for  Old  and  Young. 

The  contributions  engaged  for  the  new  volume  are  suited  to  the  most  varied 
tastes.  Among  those  which  both  old  and  young  will  read  with  keen  interest  are : 


The  Habit  of  Thrift, 

By  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


Taste  in  Music, 

By  REGINALD  De  KOVEN. 


My  War=  Horses, 

By  GENERAL  “JOE”  WHEELER. 


The  Modern  Girl’s  Ambitions, 

By  MARGARET  DELAND. 


Country  Boys  Who  Come  to  New  York, 

By  S.  A.  NELSON. 


Can  We  Prolong  Our  Lives  ? 

By  DR.  CYRUS  EDSON. 


These  are  but  a  handful  out  of  more  than  200  Stories  and  Articles  that  will 
be  published  in  The  Companion  during  igoo. 


Every  Week  to  1901  for  $1.75. 

THOSE  who  send  $1.75  now  with  this  slip,  or  the  name  of  this  paper,  will  receive  The  Companion 
every  week  from  the  time  of  subscription  to  January,  1901.  This  includes  all  the  good  things  to 
be  published  during  the  remaining  weeks  of  1899,  comprising  the  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  And  in 
addition  every  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  Companion  Calendar  for  igoo,  the  most  exquisite  piece 
of  color-work  ever  published  by  The  Companion.  ^ 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Avenue,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER/ 

-s-i  XT  •  to  1901,  including  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  rs-..  1  mr  xr  . 

The  Youths  Companion  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Both  papers  to  January  1,  1901,  for  only  $2.50  In  advance. 


Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New- York. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Winter  Apples  for  Tennessee. 

Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  about  four  of 
the  best  large  red  Winter  apples  adapted 
to  the  mountain  parts  of  east  Tennessee? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  new  Ar¬ 
kansas  apples,  Champion,  Apple  of  Com¬ 
merce,  etc.,  as  advertised  by  a  western 
nursery,  and  will  they  succeed  here? 

Marbleton,  Tenn.  G.  c.  u. 

From  what  I  now  know,  if  I  were 
going  to  plant  a  Winter  apple  orchard 
for  profit  in  the  mountains  of  east  Ten¬ 
nessee,  the  varieties  would  be  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Ingram,  Paragon,  Stayman  and 
Ben  Davis.  These  are  all  good  reliable 
moneymakers,  red  'in  color,  and  of  good 
flavor,  except  Ben  Davis,  which  is  only 
medium  in  quality,  and  some  would  not 
say  that  much  in  its  favor.  As  far  south 
as  Tennessee  they  will  keep  about  as 
late  as  any  good  apples  that  we  know, 
that  have  been  well  tested.  The  new 
varieties  mentioned,  which  are  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  origin,  have  not  been  long 
enough  tested  to  warrant  extensive 
planting,  but  are  well  worthy  of  trial. 
Collins  is  the  proper  name  of  the  varie¬ 
ty  called  Champion,  and  Richardson  of 
the  one  called  Commerce. 

Apples,  Peaches  and  Plums  for  Virginia. 

1.  I  have  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia,  and  bought  a  farm  in  Nottoway 
County.  We  have  a  fine  orchard  of  ap¬ 
ples,  mostly  of  Winesap  and  a  few  York 
Imperial,  and  intend  to  plant  some  Ben 
Davis,  Arkansas,  Stayman  and  Babbitt,  to 
try  them.  What  do  you  know  of  them  in 
Virginia,  and  what  other  kinds  do  well 
here?  2.  Give  me  a  list  of  peaches  suit¬ 
able  for  this  section;  also  of  pears,  plums 
and  cherries.  3.  Will  the  Japan  persim¬ 
mons  stand  the  cold  here?  w.  f. 

Crewe,  Va. 

1.  Winesap,  York  Imperial  and  Ben 
Davis  are  old,  reliable  apples  for  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Arkansas,  Stayman  and  Babbitt 
are  comparatively  new  kinds,  but  they 
are  giving  promise  of  becoming  stand¬ 
ards  there.  Almost  all  kinds  of  apple 
succeed  in  Virginia,  except  those  spec¬ 
ially  suited  to  the  extreme  north.  It 
depends  largely  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  the  fruit  is  to  be  grown  as  to 
What  varieties  should  be  planted.  The 
apples  mentioned  are  some  of  the  most 
profitable.  If  there  are  lands  on  the 
farm  suitable  for  growing  Newtown 
(Albemarle,  as  the  Virginians  generally 
call  it),  that  would  be  a  very  good  kind 
to  grow  for  market  in  addition  to  the 
others.  This  variety  rarely  does  well 
below  2,000  feet  elevation.  In  the  rich 
mountain  coves,  from  there  to  4,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  in  good  soil,  the  best 
samples  grown  in  America  are  found. 
No  apple  brings  a  higher  price  in  the 
foreign  markets.  York  Imperial  is,  per¬ 
haps,  about  the  most  generally  suitable 
variety  to  plant,  for  it  succeeds  well 
from  tidewater  to  as  high  as  any  apple 
will  grow.  Winesap  is  a  good  apple  for 
the  red  soils,  but  it  is  now  surpassed  by 
its  seedling,  the  Stayman,  which  is  as 
good  every  way,  and  better  in  style  of 
tree.  It  also  has  a  very  much  better 
root  system.  Jonathan  does  very  well 
in  both  high  and  low  lands,  but  is  not 
so  late  a  keeper  as  the  others  men¬ 
tioned.  Grimes  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  yellow  apples,  and  also  the  most  de¬ 
licious  in  flavor  of  any  kind  grown. 
The  tree  bears  well,  is  hardy,  and  of 
good  form  and  vigor.  This  apple  is 
gradually  becoming  known  and  sought 
in  the  markets  by  lovers  of  good  fruit, 
and  always  brings  a  fancy  price. 

2.  Regarding  peaches  for  Virginia,  the 
ordinary  standards  are  those  to  be 
planted.  Triumph,  Mountain  Rose,  El- 
berta,  Oldmixon  Free,  Salway,  Hen¬ 
rietta  and  Heath  Cling  are  all  good  and 
thoroughly  tested.  Nearly  all  kinds  of 


peare  flourish  in  the  same  region.  Some 
of  the  good  kinds  are  Tyson,  Howell, 
Clapp,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Anjou 
and  Lawrence.  Plums  of  the  American 
and  Japan  classes  do  very  well  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  those  of  the  European  type 
are  not  suitable,  because  of  curculio.  Of 
the  American  class,  Wild  Goose,  Milton, 
Newman,  Stoddard  and  Hawkeye,  are 
good  ones.  Of  the  Japan  class.  Abun¬ 
dance,  Ogon,  Wickson,  Hale  and  Bur¬ 
bank  are  among  the  best. 

3.  There  are  some  kinds  of  Japan  per¬ 
simmons  that  will  probably  be  hardy  in 
the  section  where  W.  F.  lives.  I  will 
name  some  varieties  that  have  borne  in 
Delaware  and  southern  Maryland;  Zen- 
gi,  Yedoichi  and  Tananashi. 

Budding  or  Grafting  Apples. 

1.  Ihave  a  field  which  I  wish  to  set  to 
apple  trees  when  corn  comes  to  it  again, 
in  two  or  three  years.  By  plowing  a  fur¬ 
row  this  Fall  and  scattering  cider-mill 
pomace  in  it,  cannot  I  raise  my  own  trees 
and  bud  them  (have  budded  peach  trees) 
or  graft  with  an  off-year  bearer?  2.  Will 
buds  taken  from  a  tree  that  bears  on  off- 
years  be  likely  to  produce  such?  3.  You 
advise  against  setting  peach  trees  with 
apple  trees.  What  short-lived  fruit  tree 
would  you  suggest  setting,  that  might  help 
pay  until  the  apples  came  into  bearing?  I 
set  trees  40  feet  each  way  in  the  orchard. 

Chester,  N.  J.  e.  e.  h. 

1.  Apple  seedlings  are  sometimes 
grown  from  seeds  sown  in  apple  pomace, 
but  there  must  have  been  no  heating  of 
the  pomace  by  fermentation,  or  the 
seeds  are  likely  to  have  been  killed.  If 
the  seeds  show  plump  white  kernels  on 
examination,  they  are,  probably,  sound 
and  good  to  plant.  They  should  be 
planted  only  an  inch  or  so  deep.  Such 
seedlings  can  be  either  budded  or 
grafted  where  they  stand  the  first  year, 
or  taken  up  and  root-grafted  the  next 
Winter. 

2.  By  “off-year”  varieties  is  perhaps 
meant  those  that  bear  such  moderate 
crops  that  they  are  able  to  bear  almost 
every  year,  and  that  really  have  no  “off” 
year,  as  regards  bearing.  There  are 
such  kinds.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  varieties  which  truly  have  off  years, 
of  which  Baldwin  is  one,  because  they 
bear  so  heavily  at  times  that  they  do 
not  have  enough  vitality  to  bear  for  two 
years  or  more  afterwards.  Buds  or 
grafts  taken  from  trees  of  such  varieties 
will  produce  trees  of  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  varieties  or  trees  that  will  steadfast¬ 
ly  bear  when  the  generality  of  varieties 
do  not,  and  then  fail  to  bear  when  the 
others  do.  A  favorable  season  is  likely 
to  cause  all  varieties  to  bear  at  once. 
Severe  thinning  of  fruit  is  almost  sure 
to  change  a  heavy  but  fickle-bearing 
tree  into  a  regular-bearing  one,  if  this 
practice  is  maintained. 

3.  My  advice  is  to  set  trees  of  some 
early-bearing  variety  of  apple  between 
the  late-bearing  varieties.  If  Summer 
apples  are  in  demand,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  will  be  a  suitable  kind  to  use  as 
a  filler.  Where  the  permanent  trees  are 
40  feet  apart,  there  will  be  ample  room 
for  this  or  some  other  early  bearer  to 
pay  for  the  entire  orchard  long  before 
they  need  removal.  Jonathan  will  do 
the  same,  although  it  is  not  so  early  a 
bearer  as  some.  Stayman  is  another 
good  one.  Wealthy  will  bear  enormous¬ 
ly,  but  is  only  a  Fall  apple.  Oldenburg 
is  of  like  character,  but  ripens  in  mid¬ 
summer.  Some  persons  have  used  the 
Kieffer  as  a  filler  for  apple  orchards, 
but  it  is  a  rank  feeder,  and  must  be 
watched  and  cut  out  in  good  time,  be¬ 
fore  the  apple  trees  are  robbed.  I  am  a 
little  wary  of  it. 


Insect  Enemies  of  Squash.— Bulletin  45, 
Georgia  Experiment  Station  (Experiment) 
treats  of  the  most  important  insect  ene¬ 
mies  of  melon,  squash  and  cucumber  vines. 
Six  very  destructive  insects,  the  Striped 
cucumber-beetle,  the  Melon  aphis,  the 
Pickle  worm,  the  Melon  worm,  the  ciquash- 
vine  borer  and  the  Squash  bug  are  clearly 
described.  Ail  that  is  known  of  their  life- 
history  is  detailed,  and  the  best  remedial 
measures  discussed.  It  is  likely  to  prove 
valuable  for  reference  to  those  growing 
these  crops. 


Feeding  a  Family  Cow. 

O.  A.  C.,  Willington,  Cotin. — What  should  I 
feed  to  my  cows  to  make  a  “balanced  ra¬ 
tion,”  in  addition  to  bran,  middlings  and 
corn  meal,  and  what  proportions  of  the 
above?  I  feed  hay,  of  course,  also  dry 
corn  fodder.  The  hay  is  fine  June  grass, 
cut  while  in  blossom. 

Ans. — We  keep  one  cow.  Her  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  eat  up  the  coarse  fodder — 
chiefly  sweet  corn  stalks,  and  turn  them 
into  milk  and  cream.  The  best  ration 
we  have  found  for  a  family  cow  is  one- 
half  wheat  bran  and  one-fourth  each 
corn  meal  and  ground  oats.  Twice  a 
week  a  good  handful  of  linseed  meal  in 
addition  is  desirable.  Cows  are  always 
fond  of  ground  oats.  With  us  this  feed 
is  cheaper  than  middlings,  but  if  desir¬ 
able,  we  would  substitute  middlings  for 
the  ground  oats. 

Rotted  Manure  for  Market  Gardening. 

TV.  T.  TV.,  Bandy  Hill,  N.  Y. — My  land  is 
part  sand  and  part  sand  loam,  used  for 
market  gardening.  I  buy  most  of  the 
manure  used  on  the  place.  How  are  the 
best  results  to  be  obtained?  Shall  T 
spread  it  in  the  Fall,  and  plow  under  in 
Spring,  and  then  top-dress  lightly  and  har¬ 
row,  or  pile  it,  and  use  it  all  on  top  next 
Spring?  I  wish  to  get  the  best  crops  ob¬ 
tainable  out  of  the  manure  applied. 

Ans. — In  our  experience  we  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  desirable  to  use  fine,  well  - 
rotted  manure  for  market-garden  crops. 
With  corn  or  other  field  crops,  the 
coarse  manure  spread  in  the  Fall  will 
give  good  results,  but  in  market  garden¬ 
ing,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  manure 
as  fine  and  well-rotted  as  possible.  We 
would  pile  the  manure  this  Fall  and 
work  it  over  once  or  twice  this  Winter, 
harrowing  it  into  the  soil  next  Spring. 
We  find  it  desirable  to  add  the  wood 
ashes  or  some  form  of  potash,  and 
also  a  quantity  of  dissolved  phosphate 
rock,  to  the  manure  pile,  as  it  is  made 
up.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
lacking  'in  most  manures,  and  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  it  pays  to  add  these  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  pile  rather  than  to  broad¬ 
cast  them  separately  in  the  Spring. 


Few  Days’  Brew 
of  Deadly 

Uric  Acid. 

In  a  few  days  you  brew  enough  uric  acid 
in  your  own  body  to  produce  death. 

Your  kidneys  are  your  only  salvation. 

Because  when  they  are  well  they  filter 
out  this  deadly  poison. 

So,  when  your  kidneys  are  sick,  you  can 
understand  how  quickly  your  entire  body 
is  affected,  and  how  every  organ  seems  to 
fail  to  do  its  duty. 

They  are  all  being  slowly  poisoned. 

Uric  acid  poison  irritates  the  nerves,  and 
causes  rheumatic  pains  in  joints,  muscles 
and  limbs,  headache,  backache,  stomach 
and  liver  trouble,  shortness  of  breath, 
heart  trouble,  dizziness,  nervousness,  irri¬ 
tability,  lassitude,  loss  of  ambition,  weak¬ 
ness  and  wasting  away. 

Red  brick  dust  and  similar  sediments  in 
the  urine  are  also  caused  by  various  salts 
of  uric  acid. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  rem¬ 
edy. 

It  instantly  relieves  the  congested,  over¬ 
worked  kidneys,  and  gradually  brings  them 
back  to  health. 

Healthy  kidneys  keep  down  the  excess  of 
uric  acid,  and  you  soon  feel  the  benefit  in 
new  health  and  -strength. 

Swamp-Root  should  at  once  be  taken 
upon  the  least  sign  of  ill-health.  It  will 
make  you  well  and  is  for  sale  the  world 
over  in  bottles  of  two  sizes  and  two  prices, 
fifty-cent  and  one-dollar. 

Swamp-Root  is  used  in  the  leading  hos¬ 
pitals;  recommended  by  skillful  physicians 
in  their  private  practice;  and  is  taken  by 
doctors  themselves  who  have  kidney  ail¬ 
ments,  because  they  recognize  in  it  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  remedy  for 
kidney  and  bladder  troubles. 

To  prove  its  wonderful  efficacy,  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Go  , 
Binghamton,  N  Y.,  mentioning  this  paper, 
when  you  will  receive,  free  of  all  charge, 
a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root  and  a 
valuable  book,  by  mail,  prepaid.  This  book 
contains  many  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received 
from  men  and  women  cured. 


"  Woman  s  Work 
is  Never  Done.” 


The  constant  care  causes  sleeplessness, 
loss  of  appetite ,  extreme  nervousness,  and 
that  tired  feeling.  But  a  wonderful 
change  comes  when  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
is  taken.  It  gives  pure,  rich  blood,  good 
appetite,  steady  nerves. 


FRAZER 


X  AXLE  GREASE  TfllfwORLD.  X 

▲  Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac-  a 
X  tually  outlasting  3  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  X 
J  Not  affected  by  heat.  I^"Get  the  Genuine.  T 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagona  in 
America*  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

(Vletal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


ANTI  -TRUST  PRICES 

Road  Carts  <8.35,  Road  Wagons  $20-50.  Top 
Buggle8S29-75,PhaetonsS46.50,Surrey8$47  50 
Spring  Wagons  $30-50,  Harness  $3-75,  Saddles 
$2-25,  Bicycles  S  I  0.45,  Cutters  $  |  3-95.  Sewing 
Kachines  $  I  2.60.  Stoves  $3-75.  Direct  From 
Factory  to  User.  EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE.  ITS  FREE. 
Gonsumers  Carriage  Sc  Mfg.  Go. 
209-271  8.  Desplaines  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL 


r  STEVENS 
RIFLES 

y*  ^  Encourage  boys  to  an 

•  e  V*#  &  active,  out-of-door  life  in 

S  5  j  ,  field  and  forest  conducive 

(nl  *  h  10  h.eal,th’  affor?ine  * 

*£***->  i'  tV,  fr'l  practical  acquaintance 

ft  f  'av/iV  /JvQL  •**  ,1  with  Nature.  Besides, 

•  /../•“  "*  tf.p  i' |  the  practice  of  shooting 

!r\\  induce*  steadiness,  de¬ 
liberation,  accuracy; 
+  valuable  qualities 
%  In  any  business  of 
v  life. 

No.  17 

OPEN  9J61IT9, 
$6.00 
No.  18 

A  TAKGKT  SKillTS, 
$8.50 

25, .82  Caliber; 
rim -fire. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE ICE CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


Make  a  Sleigh 


.00 


A  heavier  size 
for  business  wa¬ 
gons  $6.00  per 
set  of  1  runners. 
Quickly  adjusted 
by  any  one  to  fit 

axle.  Freight  Paid 

east  of  the  Mis¬ 


sissippi  river.  Send  for  circular  of  runners  and  cutters. 
Address,  W.  REYNOLDS,  Norwich,  Conn. 


CUTTERS  AND  BOB  SLEDS. 

Swell  body  Cutter,  upholstered  in  silk. 
Price,  $14.95-  The  Portland  Cutter 
shown  here  is  large,  roomy,  very  comfort¬ 
able  ami  nicely  designed.  Runners,  knees 
and  shafts  second  growth,  steam  bent  hick¬ 
ory;  braces,  Norway  iron  clipped  on  ;  up- 
bolstering,  14-oz.  English  broadcloth  with 
spring8in  cushion  and  back;  nickel  dash 
and  side  rail.  Painted  in  best  manner  known  to  carriage  and  sleigh 
manufacturing.  Nothing  but  best  lead,  oil  and  varnish  used  and 
water  rubbed,  elegant  glossy  finish.  Our  New  England  Stanhope 
Cutter— a  beauty.  Retail  nrice,  $15.00;  our  price,  $23.50.  Our 
new  style  Jumper  Cutter ;  Ketui  1  price, $70. 00;  our  price,  $2 6  *25- 

4-KNEE  BOB  SLED 

Reach,  knees,  raves  and  bolsters  made  of^ 
well  seasoned  oak  and  maple;  Runners, 
steainbent ;  knees  mortised  top  and  bottom ; 

40-in.  shoes,  turned  heel,  snort  roller  reach,  giving  easy,  free  bob 
moiion.  Nicely  painted,  striped  and  varnished.  Guaranteed  highest 
grade  made  and  equal  to  any  sold  at  double  our  price.  Genuine  Mandt 
steel  knee  oscillating  sled.  $1  4.30.  Detachable  Slelgrh 
Runner* — Instantly  makes  a  3lelgh  of  your  cart,  buggy  or  deliv¬ 
ery  wagon ;  fit  any  axle ;  carry  up  to  3,000  lbs.  Price  per  set,  $4.1)5 
to  $10.30.  Klanket*  and  Roues — A  Burlington  stay-on  blanket, 
%  wool  lined,  $1.15.  Full  lined  stable  blankets  up  to  $2.30.  Bur¬ 
lington  Storm  or  Lumbermans  blankets,  $1.45  to  $3.70.  Our 
Storm  King; — 14-oz.  duck,  20  rows  stitching,  full  wool  lined, 
haine  leathers  anil  tug  straps.  Retails  at  $0;  our  price.  $2.98. 
Fancy  Plaid  Wool  and  Klock  Weave,  $1.85  to  $4.70. 
Our  5-  A  Sterling,  80x84  in.,  Wt.  Gibs.,  $1.85;  retail  price,  $3.00. 
Plu*h  and  \\  ool  Lap  Kobe*  $1  to  $G.  A.  M.  Buffalo 
Robes,  $8.40  to  $10.  We  will  save  you  60  per  cent  or  more  on 
blankets  and  robes.  If  we  do  not,  or  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  and 
get  money  back.  Send  for  our  tree  886. page  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55 -57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  K 16,  Chicago 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Stimulating  Weeds. — A  few  weeks 
ago  I  spoke  of  a  field  in  which  the  wild 
carrots  had  gone  to  seed.  My  idea  was 
to  burn  it  over  before  plowing.  Now  I 
get  this  characteristic  letter  from  our 
old  friend,  J.  H.  Hale: 

Say,  you  fool  farmer,  don’t  burn  wild 
carrot,  grass  and  weeds.  Plow  them  all 
under.  You  want  all  that  weed  seed  as  a 
stimulus  to  better  culture.  Burn  all  your 
trash  under  ground. 

This  note  was  dated  on  Sunday.  If 
Brother  Hale  takes  Hope  Farm  Notes 
for  his  Sunday  reading  there  is  some 
hope  for  him  yet.  “Fool  farmer!”  The 
fact  that  I  have  had  that  name  applied 
to  me  before  leads  me  to  think  that 
there  may  be  something  in  it.  This 
scheme  of  plowing  under  weed  seed  in 
order  to  stimulate  better  culture  beats 
anything  I  ever  heard  before.  Charlie 
and  Uncle  Ed  have  the  nightmare  now, 
with  gigantic  weeds  and  fierce-toothed 
cultivators  chasing  them  in  dreams.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  warts  on  the  clover 
roots  that  get  nitrogen  out  of  the  air. 
Brother  Hale  seems  to  think  that  warts 
on  the  cultivator  handles  will  get  nitro¬ 
gen  out  of  the  heir  or  the  hired  man. 
He  may  be  right  in  saying  that  wild- 
carrot  seed  will  stimulate  fertility.  I’ll 
guarantee,  however,  that  he  would  get 
mighty  few  votes  at  Hope  Farm  if  he 
ran  for  office  next  June  or  July. 

Fall  Plowing. — The  horses  are  hard 
at  work  every  fit  day  turning  over  the 
sod  on  our  back  fields.  We  have  also 
plowed  one  small  field  near  the  house, 
where  we  expect  to  have  a  fruit  garden. 
The  field  has  been  in  sod  for  several 
years.  We  have  not  yet  set  any  straw¬ 
berries  on  the  new  place.  This  old  sod 
is  fairly  alive  with  White  grubs,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  set  strawberry  plants 
in  it.  I  have  found  a  small  bed  in  what 
was  evidently  an  old  garden,  and  this 
will  be  trimmed  up  for  next  year’s  fruit¬ 
ing.  One  reason  why  I  am  now  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  rip  up  all  this  old  sod  is  because 
this  will  destroy  millions  of  these  grubs. 
As  I  understand  it,  these  grubs  feed  on 
the  grass  roots  until  about  November  1, 
or  until  severe  weather.  Then  they  go 
deeper  into  the  ground,  and  make  little 
cells  in  which  they  pass  the  Winter. 
They  come  up  the  following  May,  and 
go  at  the  roots  again.  An  early  Fall 
plowing  would  not  prove  so  effective, 
because  the  grubs  might  not  have  made 
their  Winter  quarters,  and  'in  that  case 
would  go  down  after  the  plowing  and  be 
secure. 

Kill  the  Giuibs. — To  plow  and  stir 
the  ground  after  they  have  made  their 
cells  is  another  thing.  After  they  are 
comfortably  settled  for  the  Winter,  and 
are  shaken  up  by  the  plow,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  sense  enough  to  make  new 
cells.  They  are  like  some  men,  who 
can  do  one  thing  in  one  way  only. 
When  that  single  plan  is  upset  they  are 
all  at  sea.  If  the  grubs  can  get  deep  in 
the  ground  it  doesn’t  matter  much  if  the 
soil  around  them  freezes  solid,  so  long 
as  there  are  not  changes  of  freezing  and 
thawing.  In  an  open  Winter,  where 
there  are  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 
more  insects  are  killed  than  during  a 
Winter  when  the  ground  stays  frozen. 
When  we  turn  the  grubs  up  near  the  top 
of  the  soil  the  open  and  shut  of  the  soil, 
caused  by  the  frost,  is  too  much  for 
them.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  wire- 
worms.  Our  soil  is  full  of  these  pests, 
and  late  Fall  plowing  will  destroy  mil¬ 
lions  of  them,  I  hope.  The  same  action 
that  destroys  the  insects  opens  the  soil, 
kills  grass  roots  and  lets  in  the  water 
and  air. 

Next  Year’s  Garden. — I  have  told 
how,  in  former  years,  Hope  Farm  was 
used  as  a  boarding  place  for  city  horses. 
At  times  there  were  25  or  30  horses  on 
the  farm  at  pasture,  and  well  fed  on 
grain.  They  left  the  soil  as  rich  as 
gold,  but  as  on  other  stock  farms,  they 
crowded  out  the  gardens  with  sod. 
Back  of  the  main  barn  is  a  great  yard 


or  pen  surrounded  by  a  high,  strong 
fence.  It  was  probably  used  for  a 
breeding  pen,  and  the  weeds  grew  10 
feet  high  in  it  this  year,  so  strong  is 
the  soil.  We  have  cleaned  it  up  for 
next  year’s  garden.  Lima  beans,  and 
cabbage  and  sweet  corn  will  soon  take 
the  fertility  out  of  that  breeding  pen. 
It  will  be  plowed  this  Fall  with  a  one- 
horse  plow  and  stirred  deep  next  Spring. 
After  garden  crops  have  had  their  fill,  I 
hope  to  keep  pigs  in  the  pen  through 
the  Winter,  and  then  use  it  again  for  a 
garden. 

Apple  Eating. — “Well,  Mother,  are 
there  any  apples  in  the  house?” 

“No,  I  think  the  children  must  have 
eaten  the  last  one!” 

That  is  about  the  usual  dialogue  at 
Hope  Farm  at  9.30  p.  m.  A  basket  of 
apples  seems  to  vanish  like  smoke  be¬ 
fore  our  folks,  and  a  night  trip  to  the 
shed  where  the  apples  are  kept  must  be 
made  if  we  are  to  take  our  dose  of  ap¬ 
ples  to  bed  with  us.  It  was  a  cold,  raw, 
uncomfortable  night  as  I  came  in  with 
my  basket  of  fruit.  The  lights  in  the 
windows  of  near  neighbors  had  gone  out 
— but  far  across  the  valley  a  farmhouse 
window  was  aglow.  The  stock  were  all 
safe  and  warm.  The  windmill  stood  up 
like  a  long  skeleton  as  I  passed  it.  The 
white  stones  along  the  driveway  seemed 
like  crawling  ghosts.  The  curtain  shut 
all  the  cold  and  gloom  out  of  Hope 
Farm.  The  big  Rochester  lamp  was  on 
the  table,  and  a  smaller  hand  lamp  on 
the  mantel.  Inside  the  big  wood  stove 
the  top  of  one  of  the  Madame’s  White- 
oak  trees  was  throwing  out  a  glorious 
heat,  with  just  enough  of  snap  and 
crackle  to  the  cheerful.  Upstairs,  the 
Bud,  the  Graft,  anu  the  two  Scions  were 
dreaming  of  to-morrow’s  play  and 
duties.  Grandmother  had  been  looking 
for  W.  C.  T.  U.  news  in  the  county 
paper.  It  must  have  been  somewhat 
dull,  for  she  had  begun  to  nod.  Aunt 
Patience  had  gone  to  bed.  Uncle  Ed 
had  finished  his  pipe  and  was  about 
ready  to  follow  her.  Charlie  was  so 
busy  reading  The  Man  With  the  Iron 
Mask  that  he  forgot  it  was  past  bed¬ 
time.  The  Cutting  was  studying  her 
lessons  for  the  next  day,  and  her  sister, 
the  Sprout,  was  reading  the  Youth’s 
Companion.  The  Madame  had  been 
writing  in  her  diary,  but  had  stopped  to 
work  a  problem  in  algebra  for  the  Cut¬ 
ting.  The  two  cats  were  dozing  by  the 
stove,  and  the  dog  lay  on  the  mat  out¬ 
side  the  door,  with  one  watchful  eye 
open.  The  darkness  brooded  on  the 
rocky  hills  back  of  us,  and  the  cold,  wet, 
loneliness  stood  guard  over  Hope  Farm, 
but  we  didn’t  care — it  couldn’t  get  in¬ 
side  the  house.  I  had  barely  time  to 
finish  my  apples  before  “the  clock 
struck  the  hour  for  retiring.”  The  cats 
were  put  out,  the  doors  locked,  the  fires 
shaken  down,  and  we  were  soon  in  the 
same  class  with  the  Bud,  Graft  and 
Scions. 

Odd  Mention. — We  are  pleased,  thus 
far,  with  our  drilled  well.  The  water  is 
very  pure  and  cold.  We  hear  so  much 
about  drainage  into  surface  wells  that 
we  feel  glad  to  think  that  our  water 
supply  comes  from  beneath  100  feet  of 
solid  rock.  Not  many  germs  can  get 

through  that . Charlie  thinks 

that  the  Scriptural  advice  to  keep  your 
eyes  in  front  when  you  take  hold  of  the 
plow  will  apply  well  to  this  farm.  Let 
a  man  “look  back”  as  his  plow  point 
strikes  a  stone,  and  he  will,  most  likely, 

bieak  a  rib . Our  pigs  are 

thriving  and  growing  fast.  We  have 
one  pig  now  a  year  old,  which  we  have 
purposely  fed  on  house  slop  and  wastes 
only.  He  weighs  a  scant  100  pounds. 
He  cost  $2.50,  and  his  food  has  not  cost 
25  cents  in  cash.  Would  it  have  paid  to 
give  him  $7.50  worth  of  grain  and  more 
than  doubled  his  weight?  Would  it 
have  paid  to  keep  him  in  clover  or  rape, 
with  a  dollar’s  worth  of  bran?  I  say 
yes,  with  a  capital  Y  to  the  last  ques¬ 
tion.  When  I  get  the  exact  figures  I  will 
tell  the  whole  story . Experi¬ 

ments  show  that  when  skim-milk  is  fed 
to  little  pigs  with  grain,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  gain  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
supposed  feeding  value  of  the  milk. 
Our  little  humans  show  the  value  of 
skim-milk,  though  we  can’t  keep  one  of 
them  without  it  for  a  “check.” 

H.  W.  C. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


[trade  mark.] 


25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  IOc.  FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS. 

A  MARVELOUS  DISGOVERY 

In  Medical  Science,  Wonderful,  Astonishing, 

Yet  True. 

CURES  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA  AND  SCIATICA. 


By  the  introduction  in  the  medical  field,  of  our  most  wonderful  “5  DROPS,”  a  legacy 
of  inestimable  value  has  been  bequeathed  to  mankind.  Suffering  humanity  is  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  diseases  which  have  always  defied  the  skill  of  the  medical  profession,  for 
now  “5  DROPS”  defies  these  diseases,  and  has  robbed  them  of  their  terror.  This  is  truly  a 
God-given  remedy,  yet  invented  by  man  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  mortals,  and  will  be 
handed  down  to  coming  generations  ar  the  most  wonderful  production  in  medical  science 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  remedy  is  positively  curing  more  people  daily 
than  nil  other  remedies  combined.  We  challenge  the  worst  cases  of  Rheumatism  in 
all  of  its  forms,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Asthma,  La  Grippe  and  kindred  diseases 
as  a  test  of  what  this  remedy  will  do.  It  has  positively  cured  in  a  short  time  many  who 
were  bed-ride’  u  for  years ;  others  who  could  only  walk  by  the  use  of  crutches,  and  still 
others  who  had  been  given  up  by  competent  physicians  to  die.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 
We  have  the  evidenc  ~  in  our  possession  to  prove  all  we  say  and  more  too. 

“5  DROPS”  positively  cures  the  following  diseases :  RHEUMATIS3I,  NEURAL¬ 
GIA,  SCIATICA,  DYSPEPSIA,  BACKACHE,  HAY-FEVER,  CATARRH, 
SLEEPLESSNESS,  NERVOUSNESS,  HEART  WEAKNESS,  TOOTHACHE, 
EARACHE,  CREEPING  NUMBNESS,  BRONCHITIS,  LIVER  and  KIDNEY" 
DISEASES,  and  where  one  is  cured  by  this  remedy,  they  stay  cured  of  these  diseases, 
for  it  fortifies  the  system  against  any  future  attack"  “5  DROPS”  is  the  name  and  five 
drops  the  dose.  Large  bottles  (300  doses)  prepaid  by  Mail  or  Express,  $1.00,  or  six  bottles 
for  $5.00.  Sample  bottles,  regular  price,  25c.,  but  for  the  next  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  this  paper,  we  will  send  sample  bottles  upon  receipt  of  10c.  each.  No  one  can  appre¬ 
ciate  this  wonderful  remedy  until  they  try  it.  Write  to-day.  Agents  wanted. 

SWANS!  T  RHEUMATIC  CUKE  COMPANY,  180-1 04  E.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


For  full  partic'rs 
seml/or  edition  “A'”  of  our 
latent  iHuntrated  4 e-page 
VS.  Ice  Tool  Catalogue. 
A\  We  mail  it  free.  _ 


WOOD’S  “ICE  KING’V.l»w".^XS 

i  ..  www  w  entii-cly  of  Steel  and  Iron,  for  the  use 
i  of  Dairymen,  Butchers,  Farmers  and  others,  at  half 
l  the  price  of  the  Iceman’s  Blow.  Manufactured  by 
i  the  most  celebrated  makers  of  fine  quality  Ice  Tools.  For 
particulars  write  to  agent  nearest  to  you  or  direct  to  the 

manufacturers, 


i  AGENTS:  Sicki’ls.lc  Nutting  Co., 35  Burclay  St.,  Now  York. 
Edwin  Hunt’s  Sons,  180  Lake  St..  Chicago,  III. 
Farwell,  O/.mun.  Kirk  &  Co.,  3d  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co., 
Arlington,  Mass. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


ICE  PLOWS 


-$16.50.  Circulars  free. 

H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 

strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPltl.NU  FENCE  CO. 

Box  24.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


Stoves  Given  Away 

We  have  secured  at  a  remarkably 
low  price  for  cash  10,328  of  the 
famous  ALBANY  HOT-AIR 
STOY  ES,  which  we  propose  to 
clear  out  within  six  weeks  by  ab¬ 
solutely 

Giving  Away 

1000 

To  Advertise  Them 


DOES  YOUR  FENCE  SAG? 

then  try  ours.  Contraction  and  expansion  are 
scientifically  provided  for  in  I*  a  ire  Fences. 

BACK  WOVEN  WIBE  FENCE  CO.,  A DRI  AN, MICH. 


#SEE  THAT  LOCK? 

(N  It’s  theCHANDLEE  LOCK  and  it  makes 
the  stay  stay  where  you  put  it,  on 
any  kind  of  wire— hard  steel  or 
soft,  large  or  small,  that’s  why 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  Is 

perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  bi 


_  __  _ _ _  su¬ 
perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  build 
eit,  and  it's  rigid,  strong,  safe  and 
r handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell- 
ing  and  building  it  WE  WANT 
■  AGENTS  everywhere  and  wilt  grant  exclusive  ter- 
Iritory  Write  us  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  Ac. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  7 
Hard  Steel 


Our 
Ice  Plow 


Made  in 
3  Sizes. 


will  do  more  work,  run 
easier,  and  with  less  la¬ 
bor  than  any  plow  made. 

Does  the  work  of  ten 
men  sawing  by  hand.  Marks  and 
cuts  at  one  operation.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  two  days. 
Cuts  all  sizes  and  depths.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 
JOHN  D0RSCH  &  SONS,  226  Wells  St..  Milwaukee.Wis. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Open  competitive  examinations  will  be  held  on 
or  about  December  16,  1899,  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  State  for  the  positions  of  Beet- 
Sugar  Instructor,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Inspector  of  Nurseries,  same  Department. 

Persons  desiring  to  compete  in  these  examina¬ 
tions  must  tile  applications  on  or  before  Decem¬ 
ber  Uth.  For  application  blank  and  detailed 
circular,  address  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM¬ 
MISSION,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


These  stoves  will  burn  chips’ 
straw,  wood,  sawdust,  cobs,  in 
fact  anything  used  for  fuel  ex¬ 
cept  coal.  The  Albany  air-tight 
is  made  with  beautifully  polished 
steel  bodies,  smooth  as  a  mirror 
and  handsomely  ornamented  with 
nickeled  urn  and  front  draft, 
lined  with  heavy  sheet  steel. 
No.  26  is  26  inches  long,  1814  wide,  24  in.  high; 
fuel  opening  12)4  inches.  Will  heat  your  par¬ 
lor,  sitting  room,  dining  room,  bedroom  or 
office  from  zero  to  100  degrees  above  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Draft  can  be  regulated  perfectly. 
Heats  a  room  20  feet  square  in  less  time  and 
with  less  fuel  than  any  other  stove.  Will 
positively  hold  fire  the  year  round  if  fuel  is 
added  every  10  or  12  hours.  Will  save  one-half 
your  fuel,  consequently  one-half  the  labor  of 
chopping,  splitting  and  lugging.  The  cleanest 
and  safest  stove  in  the  world. 

TO  INTRODUCE  this  wonder  HOT  AIR 
STOVE  into  every  home  we  will  give  away 
absolutely  free  1,000  stoves.  Our  only  condition 
is  that  you  semi  us  a  cash  order  for  the  size 
you  want  and  the  names  of  ten  or  more  re¬ 
sponsible  men  or  women  In  your  vicinity  you 
nonestly  think  might  at  some  time  require  a 
stove  of  this  kind:  it  being  understood  that 
you  will  allow  us  to  refer  them  to  you  and  pay 
you  a  fair  commission  on  any  sales  we  make. 
We  number  every  order  received  consecu¬ 
tively,  beginning  with  No.  1.  If  your  order  in 
answer  to  this  advt.  is  No.  10,  20,  30,  or  any 
multiple  of  10  we  will  send  you  the  stove 
FREE  and  refund  all  the  money  you  have 
sent  us.  You  can  buy  of  us  at  prices  dealers 
usually  pay  manufacturers  and  besides,  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  getting  your  money 
back.  These  stoves  are  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  ALBANY  wondercosts  less 
than  one-half  the  price  of  any  other  stove  of 
any  kind  that  will  give  the  same  results.  Our 
price  (to  those  who  answer  this  advertisement) 
while  they  last, 

No.  20,  20x14  1-2x20,  #3. 75. 

No.  28,  26x18  1-2x24,  285.50. 

Nickel  plated  foot  rails  50  cents  extra. 

Remember  you  must  send  the  price  of 
the  stove  you  select  and  the  names  of  10  possi¬ 
ble  customers.  We  sell  direct  to  you  at  manu¬ 
facturer's  prices.  Send  B.  O.  money  order, 
N.  Y.  draft  or  registered  letter.  We  will  advise 
you  not  later  than  Jan.  1st  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  parties  securing  the  free 
stoves.  There  is  no  play  upon  words  and  no 
deception  whatever  about  this  offer.  We  will 
do  exactly  as  agreed  and  refer  you  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  paper  or  to  the  commercial 
agencies.  You  get  the  stove  absolutely  free 
if  your  order  number  is  No.  ID  or  any  multiple 
of  10.  This  is  an  unparalleled  offer  never  before 
made  by  any  concern  and  you  should  take 
advantage  of  it  before  the  stock  is  exhausted. 
Write  to-day  as  this  offer  may  not  appear 
again.  For  60  cents  extra  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  point  east  Of  Missisippi  river. 
For  five  cents  we  will  send  our  big  wholesale 
catalogue  of  bargains.  Mention  The  Rijkal 
Nhw-yokkeb. 

C.  E.  MORRISON,  Manager,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  “  BOB-VEAL  ”  LAW. 
Has  It  Changed  “  Bob”  to  Robert  ? 

Has  the  so-called  “bob-veal  law”  made 
much  difference  in  the  handling  of  calves 
in  your  section?  Now  that  milk  has  in¬ 
creased  in  price,  and  fodder  is  scarce  and 
high,  are  many  calves  being  raised?  If 
not,  what  is  done  with  most  of  them?  We 
have  been  told  that,  since  the  bob-veal  law 
w'as  passed,  more  calves  were  fed  on  the 
farms  and  sold  as  veals.  We  would  like 
to  know  whether  this  is  true,  and  we  would 
also  like  to  know  whether  Winter  calves 
are  generally  handled  in  this  way. 

I  understand  that  of  late  400  or  500 
bob  veals  have  Deen  shipped  from 
Cornwall  Landing  to  New  York  City, 
coming,  it  is  said,  from  or  near  Wash- 
ingtonville,  this  county.  I  don’t  believe 
that  many  calves  are  being  raised  at 
present — and  it  may  be  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  fodder.  nr.  f.  c. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Our  section  of  the  State  is  a  milk  dis¬ 
trict,  but  few  calves  were  raised  until 
within  a  year  or  two.  Now  most  of  the 
farmers  raise  a  few.  In  regard  to  the 
bob  veals,  they  are  sold,  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  The  peddlers  put  the  calves 
in  the  car  with  cattle,  ship  alive  to  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  and  dispose  of  there.  No 
veals  are  raised  here  and  shipped  as 
such;  the  law  is  evaded  by  shipping 
bobs  alive,  as  stated.  r.  p. 

Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  only  difference  the  law  has  made 
is  that  New  York  State  buyers  have  to 
ship  their  calves  alive,  while  buyers 
from  New  Jersey  buy  here,  drive  across 
the  line,  and  kill  and  ship  them  to  Jer¬ 
sey  City.  In  regard  to  more  being  fed 
for  veal,  I  do  not  think  that  there  are. 
During  the  Summer,  while  milk  is  low, 
some  few  farmers  do  make  veal,  but 
now  all  go  to  the  “bob”  man.  For  a 
few  years  back  many  raised  all  the  de¬ 
sirable  calves,  both  sexes.  Now,  as  a 
rule,  many  are  over-stocked  with  young 
cattle,  and  there  are  very  few  being 
raised  this  Winter.  Bob  buyers  are 
paying  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  calf  at  pres¬ 
ent.  c.  E.  H. 

Mountainville,  N.  Y. 

The  bob-veal  law  has  made  great 
changes  in  the  handling  of  calves  here. 
Formerly  farmers  could  sell  their 
“bobs”  readily  at  from  $1  to  $2  each, 
and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  they 
were  hog-dressed  by  men  who  made  a 
business  of  it,  and  shipped  to  the  city; 
but  now  they  must  either  feed  them 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  sell  for 
veal,  or  skin  them  for  their  hides.  Most 
of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  sell  milk, 
and  only  raise  a  few  of  their  choicest 
heifer  calves.  No  Winter  calves  raised. 
I  have  been  informed,  however,  that 
some  of  these  contraband  goods  are  still 
shipped;  also,  that  drovers  buy  them 
and  ship  to  the  city  alive,  to  be  killed 
there.  w.  l.  m.  p. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

The  “bob-veal  law”  has  made  little 
difference  with  the  handling  of  calves 
here.  Most  of  the  farmers  here  make 
butter,  and  the  surplus  calves  are  either 
fattened  and  sold  to  local  butchers,  or 
else  the  Spring  calves  are  kept  till 
Fall  and  sold  to  men  who  dress  and 
ship  them.  The  Spring  of  1897  found 
most  of  the  farmers  with  about  half  the 
stock  they  were  accustomed  to  keep, 
and  so  they  have  raised  most  of  their 
calves  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  beef  cattle  sell  well.  Although  the 
hay  crop  here  was  only  about  half  that 
of  1898,  so  much  of  the  1898  crop  was 
held  over  that  farmers  do  not  feel  much 
alarm  over  their  fodder,  as  pasture  has 
been  good  all  the  season,  and  cattle  are 
in  fine  condition,  and  picking  most  of 
their  living  yet.  b.  ii.  s. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

In  1895-96,  the  hay  crop  was  a  total 
failure,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
cattle  sold  and  sent  out  of  the  country, 
cutting  the  stock  supply  very  short,  but 
in  1897-98  the  crop  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  making  a  great  demand  for  cat¬ 
tle,  so  that  it  encouraged  farmers  to 
raise  a  great  many  calves.  There  were 
more  calves  raised  in  this  section  in  the 
last  two  years  than  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore.  Of  course,  the  farmers  don’t  raise 
them  all,  but  they  select  their  finest 
calves  for  that  purpose.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  veals  are  fattened  in  this  section. 
Some  farmers  make  that  their  business, 
making  veals  all  the  season.  Young 
calves  sell  as  high  as  $3  or  $4  each  at 
birth.  We  contracted  the  calves  from 
three  large  dairies  at  $2  a  head,  and  can 
sell  all  we  cannot  use  to  make  veals  to 


farmers,  and  make  a  profit  at  that.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  has  been  much, 
if  any,  traffic  in  bob  veals  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  since  the  law  was  made.  Of  course, 
it  may  make  some  difference  this  Win¬ 
ter,  for  milk  has  greatly  increased  in 
price,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  bob 
veal  business  is  ended.  e.  s.  v.  w. 

Coventry,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  more  calves  raised 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  cows.  Calves  considered  prom¬ 
ising  for  the  dairy  are  selected;  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  marketed;  I  would  say  the 
larger  part  as  bob  veal.  The  law  has 
had  little  effect  here;  the  milkmen  get 
rid  of  their  calves  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Putnam  County,  N.  Y.  o.  h. 


Oregon  farmers  are  realizing  the  value 
ol’  the  silo  in  dairying,  and  a  great  many 
new  silos  are  being  built.  Corn  in  the 
Scappoose  section  of  Columbia  County  was 
If  feet  high  last  season,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  fodder  was  produced  to  the 
acre.  With  plenty  of  ensilage,  the  mi 
Oregon  Winters  offer  great  incentives  to 
the  dairy  industry. 

Raising  Goats.— “Why  not  raise  goats?” 
I  suggest  the  reading  of  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  subject,  Keeping  Goats  for  Profit. 
It.  is  Interesting  and  profitable.  e.  t.  s. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  Agricultural  Department 
issues  the  pamphlet,  which  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  We  doubt  the  general  profit  of 
goat  raising. 


when  fed  with  the  things  eggs 
are  made  of.  Eggs  are  mostly 
albumen,  produced  by  the  hens 
from  the  protein  they  absorb 
from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
gives  a  hen  the  maximum  of 
protein  and  other  egg  making 
material.  Always  sold  in 
yellow  bags  and  packages. 

The  Bowker  Co., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


In  the  fall  and  winter  is  worth  a 
barrel  in  hot  weather.  There's  a 
way  that  never  fails  to  fetch  eggs 
when  they’re  wanted,  and  that  is  to 
feed,  once  a  day,  in  a  warm  mash 

Sheridan’s 

CONDITION 

Powder 

It  helps  the  older  hens,  makes 
pullets  early  layers,  makes  glossy 
plumage  on  prizewinners.  If  you 
can’t  get  it  we  send  one  package, 
25  cts.;  five,  Si.  2-lb.  canv  81.20;  six 
for  85.  Ex.  paid.  Sample  poultry  paper  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

\$100  in  Gold ♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

x 


♦ 

x 

♦ 

♦ 

l 


If  you  saw  a  gold  dollar  lying  in  the  dirt 
would  you  pick  it  up?  If  you  could  just  as 
eaisly  cure  your  horse,  of  lameness,  curb, 
splint,  contracted  cord,  colic,  dio- 
tcnipcr,  etc.,  would  you  do  it?  A  sure 
cure  for  thrush.  W’e  will  pay  the  above 
reward  for  any  case  which 


will  not  cure.  It  does 
not  change  the  hair  and 
never  makes  a  blemish.  Excels  in  cases  of 
X  lameness.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 

j  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Feb.  20,  1897. 

T  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle, 

“  Dear  Sir:— We  have  used  your  Elixir  for 

♦  over  five  years  for  all  horse  ailments.  We  had 
^  a  horse  lame  for  over  a  year;  two  bottles  cured 

J  him,  and  has  not  been  lame  since.  Would  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  all 

Respectfully,  M.  F.  Joselyn  &  SON. 

J  Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  is  equally  valuable 
r  in  the  household.  Cures  permanently,  rheuma- 
J  tism,  sprains,  bruises,  etc.,  and  instantly  re- 
♦  lieves  pain.  Sample  of  either  Elixir  mailed  for 
+  6c.  in  stamps — merely  to  pay  postage. 

£  Either  Elixir  for  sale  at  all  druggists  for  50c. 
^  Get  our  100-page  book.  Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  actually  worth  i>10  but  we  will 
mail  it  to  you  VfO-IT!. 


DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

80  Beverly  8t.,  Bouton,  Mu**. 

Beware  of  all  so-called  Elixirs,  none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Chester  Swine,  service  boars.  Collie 

Pups.  Circular.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


Large  English  Berkshires  and  Po¬ 
land  Chinas.  Pairs  not  akin.  Pigs  eight  weeks 
Old,  $3  each.  Sixty  head:  must  sell. 

W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


White  Wtandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm.  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


For  Sale. —  Mammoth  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  $3.  JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brighton  Md. 


Bronze  Turkeys,  one-eighth  wild. — 
20-pound  Toms.  88:  16  or  less,  *2:  pure  Bronze,  same 
price.  Golden  Wyandotte  Cockerels  $1  to  $1.50  each. 

CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland  Ohio. 


Trees  bred  from  finest  strains.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 

Tree  Breeders, 

DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


GUERNSEYS. 

84  Cows  averaged  399  pounds 
butter  each  in  1898.  Some 
choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RH1NECLIFF.  N.  V. 


THE  CROWN  IwJKSs 

bones.  For  the  poultrvman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi 

moniala.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON.  PA 


DANDY °broV«"  GUTTERS 

cut  all  kinds  of  green  bone,  hard  or  soft  with 
adhering  meat  or  gristle,  into  fine  poultry  food 
without  choking.  Various  sizes — 
hand  or  power  combined  or  both. 

Kun  easy  and  cut  fast.  Green  cut' 
bone  will  double  the  eggs  winter  or 
summer.  Best  winter  food  known. 

Makes  long  and  strong  layers;  makes 
broiler  and  ducklings  grow. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue,  prices,  Ac.  Saves  Grain. 

Stratton  &.  Osborne,  Box  13,  Erie,  Penn.' 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE. 

Heavy  milking  cows,  fine  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
high  quality  considered.  Write  now.  siate  j-  st  what 
you  want,  toDt'.LLHl'RST  FARMS,  Mentor.  O. 


Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  from  dams  having  un¬ 
usual  records.  Supt.  Mahion  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


THE  PROFITABLE  HEN 

is  the  one  that  will  lay  both  winter  and  summer. 
Green  Out  Bone  will  make  her  do  it.  It  has  been  / 
found  by  actual  experience  to  double  the. 
eggs  in  every  instance  where  used.  Theft 

ADAM  cc!Tttere 

cuts  bone  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  I 
Leaves  the  bone  in  fine  shavings  easily  consumed  by  chicks  or 
mature  fowls.  Can’t  be  choked  by  bone,  meat  or  grl*tle. 
Cleans  itself.  Turns  easiest  because  it  is  the  only  cutter  made  with 
ball  bearings.  Several  sizes  for  handtAI  I  1  J.m  |n|jQl  III 
and  power.  Catalogue  No.  88  free.  If  .U.  AUdlTl, uUI lul,  III* 


The  Universal  Hatchers  and  Brooders 


Now  is  the  time 
to  buy. 

You  want  to  buy 
the  Best. 

We  Have  Them 

We  have  manu¬ 
factured  them 
for  over  14  years 
Send  for 
Catalogue. 


THE  E.  W.  ANDREWS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

209  &  211  Railroad  Ave.,  Box  7,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
1NCDHATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PIUIIUK  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  City,  P». 


DON’T 


BUY 

and 
trial 


AN  INCUB ATOli 

pay  for  it  before  giving  it 
.  We  will  send  the  celebrated  NT 


NEW 

PREMIER  INCUBATOR  on  triaL  This  evi¬ 
dences  our  faith  in  it.  So  simple  a  child  can 
runil.  First  prize  World’s  Fair.  Also  sols 
manufacturers  of  Simplicity  Incubator. 
Catalogue  and  Poultry  Helps  5  eta.  Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses  etc.,  25  cts. 

COLUMBIA  IK  CUBIT  OK  CO.,  O  Adams  8t.  Delaware  City,  Del. 


U  AT  All  with  the  perfect,  self- 
II II  I  I# II  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


THE  USPROVKD 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hstche.  Chicken,  by  Steam.  AbeoInUly 
.elf-regulating.  Th.  elmpleat,  meat 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrit-clc.i  HatchV 
th®  Circulars  FREE. 

CEO.  ERTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  TT.T„ 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  growthy  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CUAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland  Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


Reg  Poland  rhi"as  Berk- 

&  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old.  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Hosenvlck,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa 


f  nQintf-Ont  As  our  business  prevents 

L/iujiug-vui  Ottlt  prompt  attention  beinggiven  to 
our  herd,  we  will  close  them  out  at  private  sale,  at 
pork  prices.  F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.N.  Y. 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd. 

Spring  and  Fall  Pigs;  both  sexes. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


LARGE 
ENGLIS  II 


BERKSHIRES 

Sena  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSH  ART,  LowvUle,  N.  Y. 


nCATLI  Tf|  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
ULMIn  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


AUSCHER’S 

I  Stock 


stock  Wins 

and  taken  every  prize  in  bight.  Never  fails.  Welead 


in  quality 
try  farm 
book  and 

forisc  JohB 


and  lowest  prices.  l  argest  purebred  pou!» 
in  the  Northwest*  New  mammoth  poultry 
catalogue  explains  all.  Worth  $25.  uutsent 

auscher,Jr,Box  66,Freeport,lll 


A  SONG  OF  SUCCESS 

would  make  another  good  name  for  our 

20TH  CENTURY 

POULTRY  BOOK 


jggjggflsl'vy 


It  deals  with  all  those  subjects  which  tend 
fto  success  in  the  poultry  business,  treated  by 
the  masterful  hand  of  experience.  Nosubject 
neglected,  it  hits  them  all.  It’s  practical ;  can  be  adopted  by  every¬ 
body  in  the  poultry  business.  Tells  about  the  renowned  Reliable 
Inenbators  and  Brooders.  Book  sent  for  10c  to  cover  postage 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B101,  Quincy,  111. 


INCUBATORS 


THE - - 

CYPHERS 

One StyleO n]y,  "  OUR  BEST. 

Warranted  to  last  Ten  Years  without  re¬ 
pairs  and  to  out-hatch  during  three  trials 
any  other  incubator — bar  none;  THIS  OK 
,  YOU  It  MONEY  BACK.  Built  for  business 
— sold  on  honor.  16-page  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  and  price  list  FREE.  Poultry  Manual 
and  Catalogue  No.  101,  (160-pages,  8xllin.) 
cuuucu.  llow  to  make  money  with  Poultry  and  Incubators”  sent 
postpaid  tor  15  cts.  in  stamps- worth  dollars.  Address  nearest  office. 

Boston, SlasiL  E R\V nylaiid,BN^  Y?  R  Chicago,  I1L 


I  NO 

|3UPPUtB'. 

|  Moisture. 

_  ’•SttF- 

REGULATtNG. 
Sar-VEXTIUTING 
entitled. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST  EGGS 

is  tlie  question  that  confronts  the  poultryinan.  Particularly  Is  this  true  In  the 
winter  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high  In  price.  Experienced  poultry  people  have 
solved  the  problem  to  their  entire  satisfaction  and  profit.  They  feed  the  hens  Green 

prepared  with  MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

and  thereby  get  double  the  eggs.  Cut  all  kinds  of  bone  and  adhering  meat  and 
gristle  fast,  fine  and  easy  and  without  choking.  Add  MANN’S  CLOVER  CUTTERS 
Mann’s  Granite  Crystal  Grit  and  Swinging  Feed  Trays  and  you  can’t  help 
hut  succeed.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue. 

IT.  W.  MA.N1V  CO.  Box  15,  MUjI-’OTID,  MASS, 


CHOLERA  PREVENTED  AND  CURED. 

Remedy  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera,  and  is  death  to  Worms.  SSI  Package 
■  ■  enough  for  60  Hogg.  Will  refnnd  you  the  $1  if  It  falls.  Directions  for  us:ng 

on  each  package.  This  Is  a  scientific  remedy,  and  will  save  voHr  bogs  and  chickens.  Order  $1  package 
SOW  You  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting  8CIENTIEIC  REMEDY  CO.,  Nauvoo,  111. 
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BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  MATURITY. 

Early  maturity  has  been  one  of  few 
desirable  features  that  all  the  first 
breeders  had  in  mind.  Bakewell,  with 
his  Longhorns  and  Leicester  sheep,  gave 
this  special  prominence,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Collings  and  Booths, 
and  to  their  successful  efforts  the  Short¬ 
horns  of  to-day  owe  the  prestige  that 
they  possess  on  account  of  their  remark¬ 
able  development  in  this  direction.  Why 
is  it  that  within  the  present  century  an 
English  authority  expressed  wonder  that 
Hereford  oxen  were  slaughtered  at  the 
early  age  of  six  years,  while  now  less 
than  half  that  time  sees  them  on  the 
butcher’s  hooks?  The  “blackskins”  have 
progressed  wonderfully  in  this  direction, 
a3  have  also  the  Devon  and  Sussex.  It 


of  butter,  obtained  in  the  grocery  stores, 
says  that  it  is  reported  that  such  matters 
as  chalk  and  plaster  have  been  used  to 
adulterate  butter.  Starch  and  potato  meal 
are  also  used.  The  most  frequent  adulter¬ 
ation,  however,  is  In  foreign  fats  or  oleo. 

We  are  often  asked  by  farmers  whether 
it  is  possible  to  devise  some  simple  test 
for  oleo  which  the  average  farmer  can 
carry  out.  When  the  article  is  carefully 
made,  and  the  fats  are  thoroughly  mixed 
together,  it  requires  a  skillful  chemical 
test  to  tell  the  difference.  For  example, 
one  test  is  the  amount  of  alkali  necessary 
to  convert  a  given  quantity  of  fat  into 
soap.  With  beef  tallow,  the  amount 
ranges  from  193  to  200;  for  lard,  195  to  197, 
while  in  the  case  of  butter,  the  range  may 
be  as  high  as  232,  but  the  average,  in  this 
country,  has  been  placed  at  about  227.  The 
official  chemists  of  the  United  States  say 
that  when  this  value  falls  below  220  the 
butter  is  to  be  condemned  as  adulterated. 

A  “Fake”  Churn.— We  have  received 


100%  a  Year  is  Big  Interest 

but  that  is  what  many  users  of  the 

IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

are  receiving  on  the  money  invested. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  receive  letters  from  users  of  the  U.  S. 
stating  that  it  has  produced  enough  more  cream  in  a  year  to  pay  for 
the  machine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improved  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  saving  of  time  anu  labor.  Our  1900  or  “New  Century” 
Separators,  with  increased  capacities,  are  better  than  ever. 

We  also  manufacture 

A  Complete  Line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 

jp*  Write  for  our  latest  illustrated  catalogues, — Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


TUF  i  ACC  nr  A  At  rvr  -terrible  calamity.  The  tip  of  a  horn 
■  ■*“  HI V  t  “  often  does  it  in  tying  up  cattle.  Cut  off 

^  humanely  1  witt7  the  Keystone  DEHORNING  Knife  S§g, 

_  _  ing  or  tearing.  Highest  Award  World’s  Fair.  FUIXY  GUARANTEE!!.  Write 

at  once  for  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc.  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRANVii.bE,  PENN* 


is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  sheep  were 
only  put  upon  the  market  when  two 
years  old.  while  now  they  attain  the 
same  weight  in  less  than  half  that  time, 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to 
swine.  The  fact  that  early  maturity  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in 
lessening  the  cost  of  production  has 
given  rise  to  this  strong  effort  to  secure 
it  on  the  part  of  all  breeders.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  in  the  case  of  all  live 
stock  the  youngest  meat  is  the  cheapest 
to  produce.  It  has  been  stated  on  good 
grounds,  by  an  American  authority,  that 
the  carcass  increase  of  steers  between 
two  and  three  years  old  is  attained  at  a 
ccst  of  50  per  cent  more  than  that  in  the 
carcasses  of  animals  under  two  years 
old. 

It  is  self-evident  that  to  promote  early 
maturity  through  breeding,  it  must  be 
a  quality  possessed  by  both  the  sire  and 
the  dam,  and  to  possess  it  they  must  be 
of  a  breed  noted  for  it,  and  from  a  strain 
that  is  well  developed  in  that  direction. 
Every  stockman  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  his  work  readily  recog¬ 
nizes  the  good  and  rapid  feeder  by  its 
mellow  wealth  of  hair  and  flesh,  and 
these  again  are  but  the  external  signs  of 
healthy  internal  organs  of  digestion  and 
secretion.  From  the  dam  and  sire  there 
must  come  a  vigorous  constitution,  un¬ 
tainted  in  the  least  by  hereditary  weak¬ 
ness  or  impairing  influences. 

It  is  well  to  consider  how  far  early 
maturity  may  be  developed  through 
early  breeding.  That  it  has  an  influence, 
all  who  have  given  the  matter  a  consid¬ 
eration  will  admit,  but  the  measuring  of 
that  influence  is  where  the  difference 
lies.  This  the  Scotch  breeders  recognize 
in  breeding  their  heifers  so  as  to  have 
their  first  calves  at  foot  even  as  early 
as  two  years  old.  Of  course  there  is  a 
possibility  of  over-burdening  the  heifer 
before  she  has  matured  so  as  to  stand 
the  strain  without  injurious  effects.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  with  generous  feed¬ 
ing,  kind  attention,  and  healthy  com¬ 
fort,  a  heifer  will  approach  maturity  so 
rapidly  that  she  may  with  prosperity 
and  profit  be  bred  at  that  early  age. 
The  cost  of  production  must  be  lessened, 
and  the  most  effective  and  best  way  of 
accomplishing  that  is  through  early  ma¬ 
turity,  brought  about  by  early  breeding, 
generous  feeding,  and  strictest  attention 
to  all  the  little  details  that  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  for  better  or  for  worse  upon  it. 

W.  J.  KENNEDY. 

University  of  Illinois. 


Butter  and  Oleo.— Bulletin  166  of  the 
North  Carolina  Station  (Raleigh)  is  one  of 
a  series  planned  by  the  chemist  to  show 
the  people  something  of  the  adulteration 
of  human  food.  This  bulletin  deals  with 
butter,  and  gives  its  composition,  describes 
the  true  animal  fats,  and  also  speaks  of  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  butter.  Among 
other  things,  it  is  stated  that  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  had 
243,263  milch  cows,  valued  at  only  $15.90  a 
head.  At  the  same  time,  Connecticut  had 
143,098  cows  which  were  worth  $35.55  each. 
Thus  it  comes  that  North  Carolina  exports 
practically  no  butter,  while  she  does  im¬ 
port  vast  quantities  of  it.  How  much  of 
this  imported,  article  is  genuine  butter,  and 
how  much  artificial,  no  one  knows,  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  North  Carolina  people 
are  consuming  large  quantities  of  oleo 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  eating 
butter.  Dr.  Picket,  who  analyzed  samples 


circulars  describing  what  is  known  as  the 
scientific,  mechanical  wonder  of  the  age. 
The  name  of  this  great  machine  is  the  "In¬ 
stantaneous  Air  Blast  Butter  Separator.” 
It  is  said  to  separate,  in  less  than  one 
minute,  butter  from  sweet  milk  or  cream. 
Some  of  the  scientific  explanations  given  in 
this  circular  are  enough  to  give  a  station 
director  a  pronounced  case  of  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion.  The  air  blast  is  supposed  to  be 
driven  through  the  milk,  “which  dissolves 
the  albumen  capsules,  liberating  the  butter 
in  its  natural  globule  form.  The  oxygen 
in  the  air  is  taken  up  by  the  hydrogen  in 
the  milk,  which  forms  peroxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  which  Immediately  dissolves  the  albu¬ 
men  capsules,  incasing  the  butter  globules, 
thus  liberating  the  butter.  The  particles 
being  cohesive,  unite  in  crystals,  forming 
into  flakes  of  pure  butter.”  There  is  only 
one  word  that  can  be  properly  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  such  ridiculous  stuff  as  that,  and 
that  word  is  “Rot'."  The  circular  is  a 
mere  lot  of  bombast,  aimed  to  deceive  an 
innocent  public,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  we  advise  the  purchase  of 
this  “air  blast”  separator.  The  scientific 
statement  about  its  workings  is  a  fake, 
pure  and  simple,  and,  while  we  have  not 
tried  the  separator  itself,  the  air  blast  of 
words  blown  through  this  circular,  dis¬ 
solves  all  the  albumen  capsules  that  form 
any  desire  to  give  it  a  trial. 


Never  Had  Such  Success  before. 

After  a  fair  trial,  1  think  Bowker's  Animal  Meal  is 
just  O.  K.  I  havo  raised  nearly  1U0  chickens  and  have 
lost  but  one  or  two  by  sickness.  Wish  I  could  find 
something  to  protect  them  from  hawks. 

I  never  had  as  good  success  before. 

W.  Hartland,  Conn  Nathaniel  Gilktt. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“Baby”  or  “Dairy”  sizes 
of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  tho  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
by  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


The  Brood  Mare.  The  condition  of  the 
mare  determines  the  health  of  tho  colt.  Do 
not  look  for  a  vigorous  foal  from  an  improperly 
fed  dam.  She  must  have  sustaining  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  rich 
in  the  necessary  elements.  It  is  properly  bal¬ 
anced  and  does  not  heat  tho  blood.  It  is  kiln- 
dried  and  is  tho  best  feed  for  the  brood  mare. 

Forfull  information, address  Science  Dept- 
TH K  AM IKK.VY  CERE  1 E  CO., 

1339  Monadnoek  Rldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

tit  mptmffpv  Abtkur  *.i  .  _  .  _  —  _ 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT 


Why  the  Best  ? 

Because  the  most  simple  ; 

Because  the  most  durable ; 

Because  neatest  looking- ; 

Because  the  best  material 
is  used  ; 

Because  the  most  perfect 
in  workmanship ; 

Because  the  cream  is  the 
finest ; 

Because  they  skim  clean 
forever  and 
Because  they  are  safe. 

No  other  farm  separator  equals  the 
Sharpies  in  a  single  one  of  these  par¬ 
ticulars.  We  say  it  advisedly  and  deliberately. 
A  free  trial.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Dairy  Gains 

are  increased  and  dairy  work  made 
easier  by  the  National  Hand  Sepa¬ 
rator.  It  represents  the  mostscien- 
tiflo  method  of  skimming  milk. 
The  one  practical,  profitable,  easy 
running  arid  perfect  skimming 
Hand  Separator.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  try  the 

NATIONAL 
Hand 
Separator 


Ten  days  trial  will  prove  it 
to  be  the  greatest  money¬ 
maker  and  money-saver 
you  ever  had  on  the  farm. 
Write  for  illustrated,  de¬ 
scriptive  book  and 
.  .  full  particulars  of 

jJF  free  trja[  offer. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  NFB.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Mark. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  care,  no ) 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- < 
ust  rated  treatise  on  theabso-J 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ‘ 
readersof  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  Stock  lard*,  Chicago,  III. 


improved  COW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

ForeetviUe,  Conn. 


If  Yah  lAficIt  h>  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
I  Oil  lYISIl  cheaply  and  successfully  with- I 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BAKWELL,  Waukegan,  Ill.  | 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 
Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 

1L  II.  BROWN  MFO.  CO.,  -  -  DECATUR,  ILL. 


A  FEED  COOKER 


is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 
increases  the  grainu-you  have  by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  di 
gestible.  the 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stoek  and  poultry:  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar¬ 
ing  off,”  etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  elder. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  anuprices. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  12  Main  St.(  Cortland,  N.  Y* 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 

ftnntfFRSaves  4  t0  H  y°ur 

uUUiyCilcorn  and  other  feed. 

Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw  and 
corn  stalks  sweet  and  digestible. 

ENAB1.ES  YOU  TO  MAKE 
STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash 
price,  f‘21.50.  Saves  you  at 
least  30  per  cent.  Order 
now.  Write  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters, 

Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Horse  and  other 
Powers,  Washing  and  Sewing  Machines,  Household 
articles,  *c.  Write:  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO., 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


SAVE  FEED. 

Feed  Is  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  It 
la  burned  up  to  supply  internal  heat.  If  it  ia 
heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani¬ 
mal's  stomach  it  saves  that  much  fuel  (feed). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

save  feed,  nave  money  and  produce 
better  rcAUltH.  Made  of  best  cast  iron 
;  boiler  made  of  extra  heavy 
Capacity  25  to  100  gallons. 
Circular  and  price  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  111. 


ONLY  S5.QO 

for  this  first-class  cooker  and  water  heater, 
fust  the  thing  for  cooking  feed  for  atoek, 

DltfH  or  poultry  and  for  heating  water 
for  Moulding;  bogM.  Bums  wood  only. 

The  Farmer’s  Feed  Cooker 

B  made  of  best  cast  iron  with  No.  22  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  boiler,  and  holds  20  gallons. 

We  make  larger  cookers  and  will  quote 
prices  on  application.  Send  for  free  circulars, 

Reliable  Inch.  &  Brdr.  Co.  Box  101,  Quincy,  III. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  fy  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co..  Batavia.  Ill. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  01  II. 
ClrmUr.  Tree.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  X  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  V  1 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  tho  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  L.  K.KAUSKU  JL  BUG.,  Milton,  1'u. 


TT1E3E 
ARE 
ONI? 


BRAND  NEW 

TINNED  STEEL 
f*  ROOFING 


r77IE3E 
ARE  THE 
:  omy 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
leet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

wr  CARRY  A  C0MPLETI  STOCK  or  ALL  K1M>»  Trinl  «g 
Of  AttRDUXDISt  AMR  AUTtRWL  MIGHT  AT  ' 

9HtRrrA’.BtCtlVtlO'ANR  TRMTtES’iALta.  YOU 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  So.  51  (  _  NEED 

OnrPrjee9a«1^^0thera^ 

C/UCAGO  MOOSE  WRECKING  CO. , 

WEST  35Trr.  &  IRON  CTO.. 

OUCACiO. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1899. 


We  hope  that  our  friends  will  take  a  look  at  the 
premiums  offered  for  clubs  of  subscriptions  this  week 
on  following  pages.  The  articles  offered  are  all  good 
value,  and  will  pay  handsomely  for  the  time  spent  in 
looking  up  the  club.  Getting  subscriptions  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  this  month  will  not  be  a  difficult  task. 
Everyone  who  learns  about  the  new  rose  distribution 
will  wish  one,  and  the  paper  will,  besides,  be  sent 
until  January  1,  1901.  This  is  the  month  for  the 
work.  We  will  furnish  samples,  and  pictures  of  the 
rose  on  fine  coated  paper,  to  anyone  who  asks  for 
them. 

* 

A  new  and  unostentatious  swindle,  which  seems 
likely  to  extend  through  country  districts,  is  reported 
from  Massachusetts.  A  man  drives  about  in  a  buggy 
or  runabout,  with  a  barrel  of  alleged  kerosene,  which 
he  sells  at  a  rate  two  or  three  cents  a  gallon  lower 
than  the  market  price.  This  suggests  an  important 
saving,  since  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  oil 
trust  continues  to  raise  prices,  but  the  purchasers 
discover,  when  they  try  to  light  their  lamps,  that  this 
cheap  fluid  is  nothing  but  water!  Perhaps,  some 
day,  science  will  teach  us  how  to  use  water  for  illu¬ 
minating  purposes,  but  at  present  this  particular 
rogue  is  not  supplying  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

* 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  which  opens  at  Cortland  December  14,  will 
be  a  notable  affair.  There  never  has  been  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  exhibition  space,  and  notable  dairymen 
from  all  over  the  country  will  be  present.  The  an¬ 
nounced  programme  is  a  good  one,  but  this  is  not  all, 
for  the  informal  conferences  and  discussions  will  be 
helpful  and  'inspiring.  The  dairy  business  is  very 
promising  just  now.  Prices  are  good,  and  there  is 
reason  to  expect  fair  returns  for  the  next  few  years. 
The  high  prices  paid  for  beef  will  have  more  influence 
on  dairy  production  than  many  farmers  realize,  for 
hundreds  of  dairy  herds  will  be  bred  back  to  beef.  It 
is  human  nature  to  run  with  the  crowd,  and  with  the 
favorable  dairy  outlook  there  should  be  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  at  Cortland. 

* 

Secretary  Gage,  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
has  just  issued  a  call  for  the  purchase  and  retirement 
of  something  over  $25,000,000  Government  bonds  of 
series  that  expire  in  1904  and  1907.  This  is  done  to 
relieve  the  “stringency”  of  money  in  and  about  Wall 
street.  Where  speculation  has  been  going  on  at  a 
feverish  and  highly  inflated  rate  for  many  months. 
The  charge  for  collection  of  country  checks  by  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  banks  has  also  been  a  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  driving  away  money  to  other  centers. 
It  is  explained  that  the  National  Treasury  now  has  a 
large  surplus,  and  something  like  $2,000,000  will 
eventually  be  saved  in  interest  by  calling  in  these 
bonds  several  years  before  their  legal  termination. 
This  'is  all  very  well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  present  surplus  was  practically  created  by  the 
sale  of  bonds,  a  few  months  ago,  that  will  draw  in¬ 
terest  for  30  years  from  their  date  of  issue,  but  the 
main  point  is  that  a  cry  for  more  money  from  the 
speculative  centers  is  at  once  heeded,  and  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  National  taxation  placed  at  once  at  the 
disposal  of  the  non-producing  money  handlers.  Our 
complicated  system  of  currency,  created  and  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  banking  and  stock-job¬ 
bing  interests  of  the  country,  whose  policy  is  to  keep 
the  medium  of  exchange  contracted  to  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  always  works  real  hardship  and  dis¬ 
crimination  upon  the  farmers  and  laborers — the  true 
producers!  Even  in  this  year  of  booming  prosperity 
for  commercial  interests,  many  a  well-conducted 


farm,  stored  with  an  abundance  of  everything  that 
can  be  produced  by  intelligent  labor,  is  hampered  by 
the  necessity  of  converting  the  surplus  products  into 
money  at  “stringency”  prices  in  order  to  buy  ma¬ 
terials  later  at  “expansion”  prices.  It  is  hard  to  see 
any  justice  in  this.  The  greatest  industry  of  the 
country,  that  produces  70  per  cent  of  wealth  of  the 
whole  country,  and  69  per  cent  of  all  our  exports,  is 
not  heard  when  it  raises  the  cry  of  scarce  money,  but 
let  a  little  clique  of  “financiers,”  who  have  been  over¬ 
speculating,  call  for  a  release  of  the  Nation’s  surplus, 
and  the  Treasury’s  cashbox  is  at  once  opened  to  buy 
gold  bonds  back  at  a  substantial  premium. 

♦ 

The  viscosity  of  air  was  discovered  by  Hiram 
Maxim,  whose  automatic  gun  has  made  his  name  ter¬ 
rible.  He  was  engaged  in  studying  the  efficiency  of 
various  shapes  of  propeller  blades,  to  use  in  his  con¬ 
templated  airship,  and  found  that  the  theoretical 
form  did  not  do  so  much  pushing  as  would  another. 
The  apparent  error  was  accounted  for  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  gaseous  mixture  we  call  air  had  'in 
slight  degree  viscosity,  or  stickiness.  We  all  know 
the  saying,  “Slow  as  molasses  in  January,”  but 
haven’t  commonly  thought  that  any  molasses  quality 
could  be  found  in  a  sou’wester;  nor  in  a  springtime 
rain  storm.  Such  is  the  fact,  however,  as  may  be  seen 
by  some  notes  on  another  page.  Professor  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  remark  helps  us  to  understand  why  the  soil 
fills  up  with  water  in  late  Fall  and  stays  full  till  the 
heats  of  Summer  are  upon  us.  It  is  full  of  suggestive¬ 
ness. 

* 

There  is  a  great  outcry  just  now  in  the  New  York 
papers  over  the  “Franklin  Syndicate.”  One  W.  F. 
Miller  organized  a  scheme  for  investing  money,  and 
offered,  in  some  cases,  520  per  cent  profit  on  invest¬ 
ments.  Money  came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  Miller  now  has  over  $4,000,000  in 
deposits.  This  money  came  in  small  amounts,  and 
chiefly  from  hard-working  people,  who  were  tempted 
by  the  great  promises  to  invest  their  little  savings. 
The  best  financiers  in  the  city  say  that  Miller  cannot 
possibly  carry  out  his  plans,  and  that  investors  are 
sure  to  lose,  yet  the  money  still  comes.  Many  banks 
have  refused  to  handle  the  funds  of  the  “Syndicate,” 
but  Miller  has  not  yet  done  anything  that  justifies  the 
authorities  in  taking  any  steps.  The  bubble  is  sure 
to  burst  soon,  but  it  shows  several  things  very  clear¬ 
ly.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  idle  money  in  the 
country.  Much  of  it  is  in  old  stockings,  or  carried 
about  concealed  in  the  clothing  of  its  owners.  These 
individual  sums  are  small,  but  put  together  they 
represent  millions.  They  are  work-stamped  dollars — 
well  stained  with  swTeat.  The  owmers  have  not  found 
any  safe  and  easy  way  of  investing  their  money,  and 
thus  they  fall  victims  to  some  rascal  whose  conscience 
has  been  absorbed  away.  All  these  things  make 
plainer  than  ever  the  great  need  of  postal  savings 
banks,  Where  poor  people  may  invest  their  little  sav¬ 
ings  at  a  fair  interest  and  feel  sure  that  their  money 
is  safe.  The  latest  report  is  that  Miller  has  finally 
been  indicted  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences.  This  will  end  the  scheme,  and  end 
the  dreams  of  his  victims,  too.  The  “financier”  has 
disappeared. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association  will 
meet  at  Rochester  December  5-7.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  meetings  of  stockmen  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  State.  Aside  from  the  general 
programme,  the  question  of  tuberculosis  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed.  After  discussing  the  subject,  the 
Association  will  take  action  to  secure  legislation  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Hon.  D.  P.  Wit¬ 
ter,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  now  investi¬ 
gating  this  disease,  will  be  at  the  meeting,  to  state 
what  his  committee  has  done.  After  hearing  all  sides, 
the  Association  will  decide  on  a  definite  policy,  and 
inform  Mr.  Witter  just  what  its  members  desire.  New 
York  State  breeders  will  understand  the  vast  import¬ 
ance  to  them  of  a  fair  and  conservative  law  regard¬ 
ing  tuberculosis.  If  the  scientific  and  medical  men 
are  permitted  to  have  their  way  unchecked,  the 
breeders  of  the  State  may  suffer  severely  through  un¬ 
just  and  useless  legislation.  It  follows,  therefore, 
tbat  if  the  breeders  expect  fair  treatment  from  the 
Legislature,  they  must  keep  together  so  as  to  make  a 
forcible  and  fair  demand.  They  will  get  nothing  un¬ 
less  they  demand  it,  and  make  that  demand  as  an 
organization.  The  Breeders’  Association  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  go  before  the  Legislature  as  an  or¬ 
ganized,  powerful  body.  In  this  way  they  will  obtain 
recognition  that  they  could  not  obtain  in  any  other 
way.  The  officers  of  the  Stock  Breeders’  Association 
should  have  backing  enough  to  enable  them  to  stop 
the  passage  of  any  bill  that  would  be  detrimental  to 
live  stock  interests.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every 
stockman  in  the  State  should  fall  In  line  at  once,  and 


put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  behind  the  president 
of  the  Association.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  all 
stockmen  personally  to  attend  this  meeting,  but  every 
single  one  of  them  should  join  the  Association  and 
contribute  the  membership  fee  to  pay  legitimate  ex¬ 
penses.  This  membership  fee  is  $1,  and  should  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer,  F.  A.  Converse,  of  Woodville, 
N.  Y.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  hesitate  to  urge  all 
stockowners  to  back  up  this  Association,  for  it  has 
a  worthy  object  in  view,  and  cannot  accomplish  its 
purpose  unless  it  be  thoroughly  backed  up  With  sym¬ 
pathy  and  dollars  by  those  Whom  it  endeavors  to 
serve. 

* 

Are  farmeis  really  able  this  year  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  needed  goods?  Are  they  more  prosperous 
than  in  former  years?  Our  own  correspondence  does 
not  Indicate  such  a  condition,  though  it  must  be  said 
that  many  farmers  are  more  inclined  to  talk  of  their 
losses  than  of  their  profits.  It  is  very  easy  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  an  average  farmer  ought  to  have  received 
as  income  from  the  farm,  but  these  estimates  are  no 
more  reliable  than  any  other  good  guess.  The  re¬ 
turns  from  our  own  farm  do  not  show  that  figuring 
on  the  average  prices  and  crops  reported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  safe  or  reliable  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  think  that  the 
condition  of  the  average  American  farmer  has  im¬ 
proved,  but  to  say  that  he  is  willing  or  able  to  plunge 
in  and  buy  whatever  is  offered  him  is  a  mistake.  He 
will  be  more  conservative  than  before  about  buying, 
and  will  confine  his  dealings  largely  to  necessary- 
goods.  He  will  study  more  than  ever  before  to  learn 
just  what  is  necessary. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  lion-hearted  Dewey  found  an  empire  o’er  the  seas; 

He  gave  it  to  Americans— and  then, 

The  whole  great  Yankee  Nation  straightway  fell  upon 
its  knees, 

And  worshipped  him— the  worthiest  of  men. 

The  noble-hearted  Dewey,  why,  he  thought  their  words 
were  true, 

He  thought  they  really  meant  just  what  they  said; 

He  took  the  house  they  gave  him— though  his  words  of 
thanks  were  few, 

His  gratitude  was  in  his  heart  and  head. 

The  loving-hearted  Dewey  thought  to  make  his  new¬ 
found  bride 

A  present— he  had  nothing  else  to  share 
Except  his  home— he  gave  it— then  the  fickle  people  cried 

Hot  curses— calling  back  their  petty  share. 

Oh,  simple-hearted  Dewey!  ’tis  like  iron  in  your  soul; 

This  thin  lip-service  is  a  fickle  thing; 

They  gave  their  paltry  dollars,  but  demanded  better  toll, 

For  every  gift  was  fastened  to  a  string. 

Oh,  royal-hearted  Dewey!  never  mind  the  yelping  curs. 

The  friends  who  know  your  real  worth  are  true, 

Their  love  will  lift  you  higher — past  the  insults  and  the 
slurs — 

America  is  loyal  still  to  you. 

Whine  is  a  mocker. 

Don’t  trifle  with  trifling  matters. 

Now  or  never  for  the  Fall  plowing. 

Wash  the  pig’s  dishes  now  and  then. 

Some  minds  are  loath  to  make  a  growth. 

He  makes  a  mess  who  runs  his  business  by  guess. 

It  requires  a  good  speaker  to  fatten  a  slim  crowd. 

A  poor  farm  may  be  cheap  dirt,  a  good  one  may  be 
dirt  cheap. 

The  large  productions  of  a  small  mind  are  of  mighty 
poor  quality. 

Give  something  besides  time  to  Destiny— part  of  your¬ 
self,  for  example. 

Florida  strawberries  are  in  the  market  at  $1.25  a  pint. 
As  for  us,  we  still  eat  Greening  apples. 

You  will  notice  that  we  hear  very  little  about  sugar- 
beet  culture  now. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  “the  lesser  of  the  evils’’  when  it 
is  always  possible  to  take  the  good? 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  German  parliament  would 
send  to  jail  all  who  tried  to  foment  a  strike.  It  failed. 

One  rural  philosopher  says  that  no  man  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  until  he  has  sense  enough  to  shut  a  gate. 

The  only  man  who  never  desires  to  swerve  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  is  the  professional  tightrope 
walker. 

We  have  Crimson  clover,  rape  and  cow-pea  cranks— 
now  we  desire  to  meet  a  vetch  crank.  Are  there  any 
present? 

When  you  find  it  necessary  to  economize,  do  you  begin 
by  cutting  down  your  wife’s  expenses,  or  your  own?  Is 
it  tobacco  or  calico? 

The  giant  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  helps  the 
panting  horses  pull  the  wagon  from  the  mud.  The  dwarf 
connot  do  this,  but  he  can  drive  the  horses  or— grease 
the  wheel. 

Prof.  Chittenden  testified,  before  the  Congressional 
committee  now  investigating  food  adulteration,  that 
water  was  the  most  frequent  adulterant  of  whisky.  A 
consistent  Prohibitionist  would  add  that  whisky  is  the 
most  dangerous  adulterant  of  good  water. 

California  growers  of  Citrus  fruits  have  already  or¬ 
ganized  to  fight  the  Jamaica  reciprocity  treaty,  and  they 
are  inviting  Florida  growers  to  join  them.  They  say 
that  if  Jamaica  is  given  special  privileges,  it  will  be  the 
entering  wedge  lor  other  countries,  thus  ruining  the 
Citrus  interests  of  California,  Florida,  and  Louisiana. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — A  longshoreman  died  in  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  14.  of 
malignant  anthrax,  caused  by  -handling  fore'gn  hides. 
The  victim  had  a  scratch  on  his  neck,  through  which  the 
anthrax  bacillus  entered  the  system.  .  .  An  attempt 
was  made  to  wreck  a  Lake  Shore  train  near  Conneaut, 
O.,  November  16.  Masked  robbers  broke  open  the  ex¬ 
press  car  but  were  driven  off  without  securing  any  booty. 
.  .  A  trolley  car  leaped  from  the  track  and  fell  10  feet 
into  a  brook  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  November  16;  six  persons 
injured.  .  .  The  Postmaster-General  issued  an  order 
November  11  extending  the  domestic  rate  of  postage  to 
the  Philippines.  All  the  new  possessions  except  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  now  included  in  the  domestic  rates. 
.  .  The  steamer  J.  W.  Taylor  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Santos,  Brazil,  November  18,  with  two  cases  of  bubonic 
plague  on  board.  One  person  died  of  the  disease  during 
the  voyage.  The  steamer  is  quarantined,  but  there  is 
no  fear  of  the  disease  spreading  here.  .  .  A  coal  famine 
prevails  in  southwestern  Kansas,  portions  of  Colorado, 
and  No  Man’s  Land.  Should  a  blizzard  occur,  it  will 
cause  frightful  suffering.  The  railroads  say  that  they 
cannot  get  cars.  It  is  said  that  cowboys  are  organizing 
to  seize  coal  where  it  can  be  found,  if  the  railroads  do 
not  distribute  it.  .  .  The  fall  of  an  aerolite  during  the 
star  shower  November  16.  wrecked  a  house  near  Crescent 
City,  Ind.,  causing  a  panic.  .  .  The  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives  has  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote,  and 
free  silver  at  16  to  I.  .  .  Admiral  Dewey  has  trans¬ 
ferred  the  house  presented  to  him  in  Washington  to  his 
new  wife.  Much  criticism  is  aroused  by  this,  as  Mrs. 
Dewey  is  a  wealthy  woman,  and  those  who  subscribed 
to  the  fund  for  the  house  desired  it  to  pass  from  the  Ad¬ 
miral  to  his  son,  the  only  child  of  his  first  marrage.  The 
house  was  transferred  by  Mrs.  Dewey  the  following  day 
to  the  Admiral's  son,  George  Goodwin  Dewey.  .  .  At 
Humboldt,  S.  D.,  six  railroad  laborers  were  killed  and 
four  injured  November  19,  the  casualty  being  caused  by 
a  construction  train  backing  down  upon  a  hand-car.  .  . 
D.  V.  Rieger,  former  president  of  the  Missouri  National 
Bank,  which  failed  in  1896,  owing  depositors  over  $1,500,000, 
has  been  found  guilty  of  misappropriating  the  funds  of 
the  bank.  .  .  For  some  time  ill-feeling  has  existed  be¬ 
tween  colored  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Ringgold,  Tex., 
and  white  citizens  of  Rio  Grande  City.  November  20, 
the  troops  and  citizens  exchanged  shots  for  nearly  two 
hours.  The  attack  was  so  savage  that  finally  the  post 
commander  was  forced  to  use  a  Gatling  gun.  Cavalry 
has  been  hurried  to  assist  the  garrison.  .  .  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Garret  Augustus  Hobart  died  at  his  home  in  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  November  21,  of  angina  pectoris.  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  in  1843,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866,  and  entered  political  life  in 
1871.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  one  son.  .  .  A 
woman  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  recently  found  a  diamond  pin 
worth  $100  in  a  turkey  she  was  cleaning  .  .  A  horse, 
stolen  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  November  17,  was  traced  to  a 
sausage  factory,  the  proprietor  having  paid  $4  for  the 
animal,  though  it  was  worth  $100.  .  .  The  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  New  Jersey  November  22,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000.  .  .  Hazing  at  the  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.)  School 
resulted  November  22  in  the  death  of  a  12-year-old  Prince¬ 
ton  boy. 

CUBA.— There  was  a  sharp  earthquake  shock  at  San¬ 
tiago  November  1.  .  .  A  number  of  towns  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara  have  joined  in  a  pro¬ 
test  against  a  civil  governor  for  the  Island.  They  con¬ 
sider  that  military  rule  is  preferable.  .  .  It  is  reported 
that  the  Cuban  wreckers  working  on  the  wrecked  Span¬ 
ish  cruisers  near  Santiago  have  recovered  nearly  $19,000 
in  gold,  and  $120,000  worth  of  brass  and  copper.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  among  practical  wreckers  that  the 
American  Government  inspectors  who  examined  the 
wrecks  made  poor  recommendations,  as  none  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  is  in  position  where  salvage  is  impossible. 

PHILIPPINES. — All  parts  of  the  Sulu  Islands  outside 
of  the  American  jjossessions  have  been  ordered  closed  to 
commerce.  .  .  Recent  orders  from  Aguinaldo,  seized  in 
the  trenches,  instruct  the  insurgents  to  burn  all  villages, 
and  to  fall  back  without  opposing  the  American  advance, 
separating  into  small  bands.  .  .  Major  John  A.  Logan, 
only  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Logan,  was  killed  at  San  Jacii* 
to,  November  11.  .  .  A  force  of  200  insurgents  was  cap¬ 
tured  near  Tarlac  November  20.  Some  of  the  insurgents 
have  escaped  to  the  mountains. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamer  Bernice,  from  Santos,  Brazil,  for  Trieste,  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  November  5,  that  they 
had  the  plague  on  board,  three  cases  being  fatal.  The 
disease  is  present  at  several  Brazilian  towns,  besides 
Santos  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  continues  at  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  Portugal.  .  .  Guatemala  has  imposed  an  export 
tax  on  bananas,  cleaned  coffee,  rubber,  hides,  deer  and 
sheepskins.  .  .  November  15,  a  British  armored  train 
was  ran  off  the  track  near  Frere  Station  by  ambushed 
Boers,  and  shelled.  A  number  of  British  were  killed  and 
captured,  after  a  brave  resistance.  The  Boers  are  blow¬ 
ing  up  railroads  and  bridges  with  dynamite.  .  .  De¬ 
tails  of  the  fighting  at  Ladysmith  November  9  were  re¬ 
ceived  November  19.  The  Boers  were  repulsed  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  over  706.  Another  heavy  battle  was 
fought  at  Ladysmith  November  15,  the  Boers  being  again 
defeated.  .  .  President  Kruger  has  refused  to  allow 
United  States  Consul  Macrum  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
British  Agent  at  Pretoria  and  he  will  not  be  permitted 
to  send  messages  or  obtain  information  relative  to  Brit¬ 
ish  prisoners. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis 
January  3-5,  11*00.  The  secretary  is  James  Troop, 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  Elmira  Poultry  Association  will  hold  its  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  December  4-8.  Secretary,  Judd 
If.  Johnson,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Iowa  State  Dairy  Association  opened  its  annual 
session  at  Mason  City  November  15.  There  was  a  large 
butter  exhibit. 


The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  met  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  November  14.  Governor  Tanner  made  an 
address  of  welcome,  to  which  L.  H.  Kerrick,  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  responded.  President  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester, 
John  Cownie,  South  Anna,  Iowa,  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College,  were  among  the 
speakers. 

Gov.  Richards,  of  Wyoming,  has  issued  a  request  to 
the  governors  of  the  arid  States  and  Territories  to  hold 
a  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City,  December  14,  to  formulate 
plans  for  legislation  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  looking 
to  leasing  grazing  lands  of  the  West  to  stockmen  and 
ranchers,  the  rentals  to  be  devoted  to  building  irrigation 
works  for  the  reclamation  of  the  lands  susceptible  of 
cultivation. 

The  Winter  dairy  school  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  (Burlington)  will  open  January  2,  1900.  The  ses¬ 
sion  lasts  for  four  weeks,  and  the  class  is  limited  to  50. 
The  course  is  free  to  Vermonters,  both  men  and  women. 

The  Dairymen’s  Association  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  recently  sent 
a  delegate  to  the  local  trades  assembly,  but  he  was  ruled 
out,  on  the  ground  that  a  dairy  association  is  not  a 
regularly-constituted  labor  union.  Some  feeling  has  been 
aroused  by  this  ruling. 

Robert  F.  Dulaney,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ivy.,  is  touring 
that  State  in  the  interests  of  good  roads  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  county  agricultural  societies.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  increase  of  farmers'  institutes  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Leather  and  hides  all  over  the  country  have  taken  a 
sudden  jump  in  price,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  both 
raw  and  manufactured  material.  For  three  days  during 
the  week  ending  November  IS,  No.  1  belting  leather  rose 
one  cent  per  pound  a  day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union 
will  be  held  at  West  Chester  December  5-6.  Harry  Hay¬ 
ward,  State  College,  is  secretary. 

November  20,  three-year-old  Texas  Short-horns  sold  in 
the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  for  $6.75  per  100  pounds,  said  to  be 
the  highest  price  paid  for  Texas  cattle  since  1882.  West¬ 
ern  range  cattle  brought  $5.70  per  100  pounds. 


PR IV A  TE  BUSINESS  AND  PUBLIC  FUNCTIONS 

A  Plain  Discussion  of  a  Plain  Case. 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  writing  the  local  cor¬ 
respondents  of  farm  institutes  in  New  York  State, 
and  offering  them  rewards  for  distributing  at  the 
meetings  its  printed  circulars,  prepared  with  a  view 
to  misrepresent  the  position  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  a 
public  question.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  The 
publishers  of  the  Country  Gentleman  have  demand¬ 
ed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  advertising  space  on 
the  programmes  of  the  farmers’  institute  meetings. 
For  several  years  all  that  this  privilege  has  cost 
them  is  the  mere  printing  of  the  programmes.  In 
addition  to  the  advertising  on  them  the  Country 
Gentleman  has  had  its  private  imprint  on  the  first 
page,  and  the  programmes  have  been  issued  as  offi¬ 
cial  papers.  The  American  Agriculturist,  the  New 
York  Farmer,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  took  the  matter  in 
a  quiet,  businesslike  way  to  the  State  officials,  and 
insisted  that  the  State  ought  not  to  give  a  private 
concern  a  valuable  privilege  of  this  kind,  but  that 
if  advertising  was  to  be  placed  on  the  programmes 
at  all,  the  privilege  should  go  to  the  highest  bidder 
for  it,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  by  one  con¬ 
cern  without  any  adequate  compensation  to  the 
State  for  the  privilege.  The  State  officials  agreed 
that  this  was  fair,  and  withdrew  the  benefits  from 
the  Country  Gentleman  as  an  official  paper.  The 
publishers  of  the  Country  Gentleman  were  told  that 
they  could  print  and  distribute  programmes  to  their 
heart’s  content  as  a  private  business,  but  they  were 
told  that  the  paid  officials  of  the  State  would  not  do 
the  work  for  them,  and  the  programmes  must  not  be 
printed  as  official  papers.  The  Country  Gentleman 
refused  to  furnish  these  programmes  except  as 
official  papers,  for  it  wished  to  keep  up  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  receiving  public  endorsement  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  of  the  State.  If  that  paper 
is  by  right  entitled  to  this  privilege,  then  the  State 
officials  have  erred,  and  the  Country  Gentleman 
ought  to  attack  them,  and  not  the  other  publishers. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  Country  Gentleman  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  formerly  objected  to  the 
use  of  these  programmes  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 
It  recently  rejoiced  over  the  fact  that  Hamilton  Bus- 
bey  could  no  longer  use  a  public  position  to  secure 
business  for  his  paper,  but  it  forgot  to  give  up  its 
own  little  monopoly  until  forced  to  do  so.  It  has 
bitterly  attacked  ex-Governor  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  had  a  representative  at  Boston  last  month  fight¬ 
ing  his  re-election  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Farmers’  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  farm  paper,  and  would  benefit  by  his 
position,  though  the  Congress  is  not  supported  by 
public  money.  It  criticised  Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell 
University,  for  publishing  a  bulletin  instructing 
teachers  and  children  in  the  cultivation  and  care  of 
school  grounds,  alleging  that  he  thus  put  the  Sta¬ 
tion  in  competition  with  the  Country  Gentleman. 
One  would  hardly  expect  that  a  paper  with  this  rec¬ 
ord  would  itself  demand  and  insist  on  retaining  a 
private  benefit  from  a  public  function,  yet  that  is 
just  what  the  Country  Gentleman  has  been  doing. 

We  feel  like  apologizing  to  our  readers  for  trou¬ 
bling  them  with  this  matter.  Controversies  with 


other  publishers  are  distasteful  to  us.  Our  readers 
have  no  interest  in  them.  They  have  troubles 
enough,  no  doubt,  of  their  own.  We  did  not  expect 
to  reply  to  the  editorial  attack  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  But  since  they  have  endeavored  to  circu¬ 
late  their  misrepresentations  at  farmers’  meetings 
through  circulars,  we  thought  that  a  public  state¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  was  due  our  friends,  who  may 
mistake  our  passive  silence  during  such  a  petty  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  consent  to  the  statements  made  in  the 
Circulars.  Since  they  have  made  it  a  public  affair, 
we  desire  our  position  to  be  clear  and  plain.  We 
ask  no  help  from  the  State  in  the  conduct  and  man¬ 
agement  of  our  business.  We  think  that  the  State 
is  abundantly  able  to  pay  its  own  bills.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  that  the  Country  Gentleman,  or  . 
any  other  firm,  should  prepare  and  print  any  amount 
of  programmes,  or  other  respectable  matter,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  at  institutes,  or  wherever  they  please,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  do  not 
take  the  name  of  the  State  to  obtain  advertising 
which  they  have  not  paid  for.  To  put  our  position 
in  a  single  sentence,  we  protest  against  any  at¬ 
tempt  of  private  business  to  steal  a  free  ride  on  the 
back  of  a  public  function. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  outbreak 
of  tuberculosis  legislation.  From  the  earliest  days 
consumption  has  been  regarded  as  a  scourge  from 
which  there  is  no  respite,  but  since  the  demonstration 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Prof.  Koch,  scarcely  a 
dozen  years  ago,  both  scientific  and  popular  Interest 
have  been  greatly  aroused,  and  in  the  hope  that  means 
can  be  taken  to  diminish  this  great  evil,  some  very 
radical  measures  are  likely  to  be  urged.  Koch’s 
famous  tuberculin  cure  has  been  abandoned  as  a 
remedy,  and  the  dairymen  know  to  their  sorrow  that 
a  test  so  essentially  delicate  works  more  injury  than 
benefit,  as  now  applied  to  their  herds.  While  floods 
of  matter  have  been  written  on  the  communicability 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  humans,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  an  atom  of  valid  evidence  has  yet  been  ad¬ 
duced  to  support  the  contention  that  it  is  so  com¬ 
municable  by  natural  means.  The  contagious  nature 
of  human  tuberculosis  'is  no  longer  seriously  doubted. 
jl  ne  discovery  of  the  bacillus  has  been  a  real  boon  to 
humanity,  as  indicating  a  possibility  of  diminishing 
the  danger  of  infection,  and  public  feeling  has  been 
so  worked  up  by  discussions  of  the  subject  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  laws  will  soon  be 
passed  in  many  States  abridging  the  liberty  of  pro¬ 
nounced  consumptives,  and  bringing  them  under  pub¬ 
lic  sanitary  control. 

California  and  Colorado  already  clamor  for  legisla¬ 
tion  prohibiting  the  'immigration  and  colonization  of 
tuberculous  invalids  from  other  States  at  their  vari¬ 
ous  “health  resorts,”  and  Florida  is  about  to  join  in 
the  cry.  Considering  the  extravagant  claims  made 
for  the  “glorious  climates”  of  some  of  the  States 
named,  by  the  earlier  settlers,  it  may  seem  rather 
cheeky  to  quarantine  at  this  date  the  very  class  of 
invalids  that  was  so  strenuously  solicited  a  decade  or 
two  ago,  but  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that 
the  greater  number  of  consumptive  persons  going 
west  and  south  in  search  of  a  favorable  climate,  are 
already  beyond  a  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  from 
tbe  change,  and  are  not  only  likely  to  spread  con¬ 
tagion  far  and  wide,  but  in  many  cases,  liable  to  be¬ 
come  a  charge  on  the  community  in  which  they  may 
locate.  Other  States,  such  as  New  York,  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  feasibility  of  establishing  sanitariums 
for  the  tuberculous,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  public  'institutions,  where  all  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption  can  be  oared  for  from  their  incipiency. 
Bills  to  such  an  effect  were  presented  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  were  very  favorably 
entertained;  only  considerations  of  political  economy 
prevente'd  their  coming  up  for  passage. 

This  'is  all  in  the  line  of  modern  tendencies,  to  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  public  the  charge  of  the  ineffective  and 
unfortunate,  but  when  the  enormous  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  is  considered,  amounting  to  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  some  idea 
of  the  projected  interference  with  home  life  can  be 
imagined.  The  public  is  certain  soon  to  demand  the 
quarantine  and  isolation  of  advanced  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  a  general  supervision,  if  not  entire 
State  care,  for  all  suspected  persons,  and  we  may  aa 
well  get  reconciled  to  the  idea,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  stampede  of  ill-considered  legislation  should 
be  tolerated.  We  have  lived  and  associated  inti 
mately  with  consumptives  from  the  time  the  disease 
first  affected  man,  and  have  gotten  along  tolerably 
well,  though  many  succumb  to  the  destroyer  who 
would  escape  under  a  good  sanitary  system.  We 
should  reform  and  endeavor  to  stamp  out  the  evil, 
now  that  it  is  recognized,  but  the  problem  should  be 
approached  in  a  cautious  manner. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  REFUGE  OF  THE  MOURNER. 

Ye  who  are  mourning  o'er  the  young  and 
cherished, 

Ye  who  have  laid  the  lowly  in  the  earth; 
Ye  who  have  wept  when  the  young  infant 
perished, 

Ere  it  had  lisped  its  little  words  of  mirth; 

Ye  who  have  mourned  when  Autumn  leaves 
were  taken, 

When  the  ripe  fruit  fell  richly  to  the 
ground; 

When  the  old  slept  in  brighter  homes  to 
waken 

Where  their  pale  brows  with  glory 
wreaths  were  crowned; 

Ye  who  have  sighed  for  kindred  voice  to 
bless  you, 

Ye  who  so  oft  its  gentle  tones  have  blest; 
Come  where  in  peace  they  shall  again 
caress  you, 

“Come  unto  Me  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

—Credit  Lost. 

* 

In  preparing  a  poached  egg  for  an  in¬ 
valid,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  and 
more  digestible  by  separating  the  yolk, 
unbroken,  from  the  white,  and  then 
beating  the  white  to  a  foam.  Put  the 
white  in  a  little  bowl  or  deep  saucer, 
drop  the  yolk  unbroken  on  the  top,  and 
set  the  bowl  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water, 
where  the  whole  is  covered,  and  the 
egg  cooked  for  two  minutes. 

* 

Baked  cheese  or  cheese  pudding 
makes  an  excellent  supper  dish,  and  is 
a  good  way  to  utilize  stale  bread  and 
scraps  of  Cheese.  Break  stale  bread, 
from  which  the  crust  has  been  removed, 
into  small  bits,  and  arrange  'in  a  pud¬ 
ding  dish  in  alternate  layers  with  chip¬ 
ped  or  grated  cheese.  A  little  salt  and 
pepper  are  put  over  each  layer.  When 
the  dish  is  full  pour  over  all  milk,  to 
which  a  beaten  egg  has  been  added.  The 
milk  should  just  cover  the  bread,  with¬ 
out  making  it  sloppy.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  until  well  browned.  This  dish  is 
savory  and  nutritious,  and  will  take  the 
place  of  meat  at  supper. 

* 

In  giving  testimony  before  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
wh'ich  is  now  collecting  data  on  adul¬ 
terated  foods,  Prof.  Hart  declared  that 
white  bread  is  the  scourge  of  humanity, 
and  said  that  he  would  rather  eat  the 
cheapest  bread  baked  in  the  dirtiest 
slum  in  New  York  than  the  best  aerated 
bread  made.  He  advocated  the  use  of 
whole-wheat  bread,  and  said  that  the 
appetite  for  beer  is  a  result  of  the  crav¬ 
ing  of  the  system  for  the  life-giving  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  taken  from  wheat  in  its 
manufacture  'into  white  flour.  Badly- 
cooked  and  insufficient  food  are  regard¬ 
ed  by  most  social  economists  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  cause  of  drunkenness  among  the 
tenement  dwellers  in  large  cities. 

* 

Among  fashionable  umbrella  handles, 
SGme  of  the  handsomest  now  seen  are 
of  burnt  ivory  mounted  with  silver.  The 
burnt  ivory  shades  from  a  warm  creamy 
tint  to  rosy  brown,  something  like  that 
soft  shade  once  known  as  ashes  of 
roses.  Straight  handles  flowing  into 
graceful  curves,  crooks  and  sword  hilts 
are  all  seen  in  this  material,  with  silver 
mountings.  These  handles,  in  good 
styles,  usually  cost  about  $5,  making 
the  umbrella  complete  cost  $8  or  $10. 
Mother-of-pearl  handles,  with  silver 
mounts,  are  seen  in  equally  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  very  different  from  the  clumsy 
pearl  sticks  of  past  years.  Porcelain 
handles  have  entirely  lost  the  fashion¬ 
able  exclusiveness  they  once  possessed, 
because  the  original  expensive  ones 
were  copied  in  cheaper  makes.  They 
also  have  the  disadvantage  of  breaking, 
like  a  teacup,  if  the  umbrella  were 
dropped.  In  buying  an  inexpensive  um¬ 
brella  it  is  always  wise  to  select  an  un¬ 


ostentatious  natural-wood  handle, 
which  is  always  in  good  taste.  Make- 
believe  silver  or  showy  mountings  of 
commonplace  character  always  suggest 
a  lack  of  taste. 

* 

Among  little  china  trifles  suitable  for 
gifts  are  hair  receivers,  in  the  form  of 
a  little  box  or  dish,  with  a  removable 
lid,  having  a  hole  in  the  center,  large 
enough  to  push  the  hair  through.  The 
combings  cannot  fly  out  of  this,  and 
the  receiver  may  be  emptied  and 
cleansed  without  any  trouble.  It  is  a 
pretty  bureau  ornament,  and  far  more 
cleanly  than  any  little  unwashable  piece 
of  fancy  work. 

* 

The  French  writer  Voltaire  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  failings,  his  errors  of  con¬ 
duct,  and  his  atheism,  and  is  often  held 
up  to  reprobation  as  an  example  of  the 
Godless  man.  Yet,  in  one  little-known 
essay,  he  has  this  to  say  of  marriage: 

The  more  married  men  you  have,  the 
fewer  crimes  there  will  be.  Marriage 
renders  a  man  more  virtuous  and  more 
wise.  An  unmarried  man  is  but  half  of  a 
perfect  being,  and  it  requires  the  other 
half  to  make  things  right;  and  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  in  this  imperfect  state  he 
can  keep  the  straight  path  of  rectitude, 
any  more  than  a  boat  with  one  oar  can 
keep  a  straight  course.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  10  where  married  men  become  drunk¬ 
ards,  or  where  they  commit  crimes  against 
the  peace  of  the  community,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  these  acts  was  laid  while  in  a  single 
state,  or  where  the  wdfe  is,  as  is  often  the 
case,  an  unsuitable  match.  Marriage 
changes  the  current  of  a  man’s  feelings, 
and  gives  him  a  center  for  his  thoughts, 
his  affections  and  his  acts. 

* 

Four  things  viewed  with  especial 
dislike  by  Queen  Victoria  are  cabbage, 
gas,  tobacco  and  cats.  In  lighting,  her 
preference  is  for  wax  candles,  though 
electric  light  was  installed  in  Windsor 
Castle  a  year  or  so  ago.  Smoking  is  not 
permitted  in  the  Castle,  and  cats  are 
excluded,  though  Her  Majesty  is  very 
fond  of  dogs,  but  her  preference  is  for 
outdoor  animals,  not  for  lapdogs.  Dur¬ 
ing  previous  reigns,  the  royal  house¬ 
keeping  was  most  profuse  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  but  the  late  Prince  Consort  orig¬ 
inated  a  businesslike  system,  by  which 
all  supplies  are  accounted  for,  just  as 
they  would  be  in  a  military  or  naval  de¬ 
partment,  and  this  system  has  been  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Queen  goes  over  the  daily 
bill  of  fare  every  morning,  like  any 
sensible  housekeeper,  making  altera¬ 
tions  or  additions  as  she  desires.  Her 
own  tastes  are  very  simple,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  she  owes  much  of  the 
good  health  she  enjoys  at  80  years  to 
this  fact,  and  to  her  habit  of  spending 
so  much  of  her  time  in  the  open  air. 

aSe 

A  friend  asks  us  to  name  some 
wholesome  storybooks  for  children  from 
eight  to  12  years  old.  There  is  such  a 
wide  difference  in  tastes  that  the  same 
books  do  not  suit  all  children.  We 
should  especially  advise  books  with  an 
out-of-doors  flavor,  but  must  own  to  a 
liking  for  good  fairy  tales,  and  consider 
that  a  child  loses  much  when  they  are 
omitted.  The  genial  nonsense  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland  and  Through  the  Look¬ 
ing-glass  proves  delightful  to  most  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  named.  Kip¬ 
ling’s  Jungle  Book,  Kingsley’s  Water 
Babies,  Hawthorne’s  Wonderbook  and 
Tanglewood  Tales  may  be  looked  upon 
as  classics.  Tommy  Anne  and  the  Three 
Hearts,  by  Mrs.  Wright;  Little  Folks  in 
Feathers  and  Fur,  by  Olive  Thorne  Mil¬ 
ler;  Flipwing,  the  Spy,  by  Mrs.  Wessel- 
hoeft,  and  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,  by 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  are  all  delightful. 
The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Ewing,  is,  to  our  mind,  far  superior  to 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Among  short 


stories.  The  Story  Hour,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Smith;  Five- 
Minute  Stories,  by  Laura  E.  Richards; 
The  Arabella  and  Araminta  Stories,  by 
Gertrude  Smith,  and  The  Seven  Little 
Sisters,  by  Jane  Andrews,  are  all  good. 


Rural  Recipes. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  DESSERTS.  WITH  A  HINT  OF 
SWEETMEATS. 

A  make-believe  cherry  pie  sounds  like 
a  base  deception,  but  the  following  re¬ 
cipe  for  a  mock  cherry  pie,  from  the 
Boston  Cooking  School,  is  a  very  good 
one:  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  pie  plate 
with  a  plain  paste,  reserving  enough  for 
an  upper  crust.  Make  a  rim  around 
the  edge  and  pour  in  a  filling  made  with 
one  cupful  of  cranberries  cut  in  halves 
and  one-half  cupful  of  raisins,  seeded 
and  cut  in  pieces;  add  three-fourths 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  and  lump  of  butter.  Cover  with 
the  upper  crust  and  bake  about  30 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Here  is  a  date  pudding,  suggested  by 
a  western  friend,  who  says  that  it  is 
very  nice:  One  egg,  three-quarters  cup¬ 
ful  milk,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  two 
tablespoonfuls  water,  one  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  cupful  flour,  one  teaspoonful  baking 
powder,  one  large  cupful  stoned  dates. 
Beat  the  egg  until  light  and  add  the 
milk.  Melt  the  butter,  join  to  water  and 
add.  Stir  in  the  flour  sifted  with  the 
baking  powder.  Cut  or  chop  dates  in 
small  pieces,  flour  and  mix  thoroughly 
through  pudding.  Put  in  buttered  mold 
and  steam  one  hour  and  15  minutes.  May 
be  eaten  with  any  preferred  sauce. 

Sweet  apples  often  seem  rather  in¬ 
sipid  when  cooked,  but  here  is  a  recipe 
for  quince  and  sweet  apple  preserves, 
which  will  make  a  pleasant  change: 
Pare,  core,  quarter  and  slice  three 
quarts  of  quinces  and  Higby  sweet  ap¬ 
ples,  using  two-thirds  quinces  to  one 
third  apples.  Weigh,  and  to  every  pound 
of  fruit  use  three-fourths  pound  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Steam 
the  quinces  and  apples  until  they  can 
be  easily  pierced  with  a  broom  splim 
or  straw.  Make  a  thick  syrup  of  the 
sugar,  drop  the  fruit  in  and  cook  until 
the  fruit  looks  clear.  If  at  that  time 
there  seem  to  be  too  much  syrup  skim 
out  the  fruit  and  boil  down  the  syrup. 
The  syrup  when  cold  should  be  a  th'in 
jelly.  If  properly  prepared  these  are 
delicious,  especially  if  served  with 
whipped  cream. 

Escalloped  pears  are  very  rich  in 
flavor,  and  will  be  a  good  dessert  to 
prepare  on  Saturday,  ready  for  Sunday’s 
dinner.  Six  good-sized  hard  Winter 
pears,  one  and  one-half  cupful  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  butter, 
one  dessertspoonful  grated  lemon  peel. 
Peel  and  divide  pears  in  eighths;  place  a 
layer  in  round  baking  dish,  covering 
with  sugar  and  bits  of  butter.  Add  the 
fruit,  butter  and  sugar  alternately  un¬ 
til  exhausted,  having  sugar  on  top. 
Sprinkle  the  lemon  peel  evenly  on  top, 
cover  dish  with  plate,  and  bake  slowly 
until  pears  can  be  pierced  with  a 
splinter.  Length  of  time  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  degree  of  hardness  of  fruit. 
About  1 V2  hour,  however,  are  required. 
Must  be  prepared  the  previous  day  and 
eaten  cold. 

Gingered  pears  give  still  another  mode 
of  preparing  this  fruit.  Select  hard 
fruit.  Peel  and  core  and  cut  in  very 
thin  slices.  For  eight  pounds  of 
sliced  fruit  put  into  a  kettle  the  juice 
from  five-4emons,  one  cupful  of  water, 
seven  pounds  of  sugar  and  half  a  pound 
of  ginger  root  scraped  and  cut  into  thin 
slices.  Let  the  sugar  dissolve  before  ad¬ 
ding  the  fruit.  Cut  the  lemon  in  long 
thin  strips  and  add  to  the  fruit.  Let  all 
cook  slowly  for  an  hour  uncovered,  and 
bottle  while  hot. 

Crab-apple  pudding  will  be  found  ex¬ 
cellent  and  inexpensive.  Core  but  do 
not  pare  the  apples,  cook  in  a  little 
water  until  tender,  sweeten  and  put  in 
a  pudding  dish.  Make  a  batter  with  one 


pint  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  two  eggs,  a  little  salt,  about 
half  a  saltspoonful,  and  one  cupful  of 
milk.  Pour  this  over  the  apples  and 
steam  one  and  a  half  hour.  Serve  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  oatmeal  cookies, 
which  are  so  toothsome  that  they  are 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  macaroons. 
Two-thirds  cupful  of  butter,  same  quan¬ 
tity  brown  sugar,  one  cupful  rolled  oats 
(raw),  one  cupful  flour,  one  egg,  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Mix  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar,  add  flour,  oats  and  egg. 
If  too  dry  to  roll  easily,  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cream.  Roll  very  thin  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven. 


Some  Fancy  Pincushions. 

These  pretty  trifles  usually  sell  well 
at  fairs,  and  at  this  season  they  will  be 
found  useful  for  little  gifts.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Queen  says  that  the  shuttlecock 
pincushion  'is  one  of  the  latest.  The 
cushion  is  made  to  fit  inside  the  ring  of 
feathers,  and  is  glued  to  the  center.  It 
is  covered  with  a  piece  of  pretty,  bright- 
colored  brocade,  and  is  made  like  a  firm 
little  plum  pudding,  tied  round  with  a 
string.  Round  the  shuttlecock  is  a 
length  of  folded  ribbon,  finished  off 
with  a  bow,  with  a  few  small  loops  of 
silk  cord,  and  one  long  one,  by  which  to 
hang  it  up.  It  is  useful  for  hanging 
on  a  looking-glass,  or  to  a  workbag  or 
basket.  Another  novelty  is  a  large 
heart,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  card¬ 
board  covered  with  brocade  and  plush, 
and  sewn  together,  holding  scissors, 
thimble,  two  spools  of  cotton,  packet  of 
needles,  and  bodkin.  The  heart  meas¬ 
ures  at  its  widest  part  6 y2  inches  across, 
and  is  altogether  eight  inches  from  top 
to  point.  Before  the  two  pieces  are 
joined  together,  two  lengths  of  elastic 
are  stitched  across,  with,  in  the  upper 
one,  places  for  the  spools  of  black  and 
white  cotton,  and  scissors,  and  in  the 
lower  for  the  thimble  and  packet  of 
needles  and  bodkin.  Also  some  loops 
of  ribbon,  and  a  strap  must  be  added  for 
suspending  and  decorating  it.  The  strap 
of  ribbon  is  carried  across  the  uepres- 
sion  in  the  heart,  and  the  loops  at  each 
side,  quite  at  the  top.  Round  the  edges 
are  put  in  four  bonnet  pins,  lace  and  or¬ 
dinary  pins  with  black  and  white  heads, 
one  finishing  off  the  point  of  the  heart. 
A  third  novelty  is  a  fantastically-bent 
length  of  bonnet  wire,  covered  with  two 
narrow  satin  ribbons,  intertwined  with 
three  small  hearts  suspended,  one  being 
larger.  These  are  covered  in  different 
colors,  one  having  white  pins,  the  other 
black,  and  the  larger  one  fancy-headed 
pins.  With  some  taste,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  made  to  look  very  pretty. 
Quaint  little  Japanese  teapots,  bright- 
colored  china  jugs,  miniature  saucepans 
and  coal  scuttles,  such  as  are  sold  for 
doll’s  houses,  little  armchairs,  and  silver 
ornaments  of  various  shapes  and  kinds 
are  all  used  now  as  receptacles  for  pin¬ 
cushions,  as  wrell  as  napkin  rings  with 
a  circular  bit  of  wood  or  cardboard 
tightly  wedged  in  to  form  the  base. 
Strong  glue  and  bran  should  be  used. 

_ Fundamentally,  the  questions  of 

love  and  confidence  between  parents  and 
children  underlie  the  whole  social  sys¬ 
tem — not  only  underlie,  but  are.  Our 
civil  life  in  the  long  run  will  rise  or  sink 
as  the  average  family  is  a  success  or 
failure.  All  questions  of  social  life  will 
solve  themselves  if  the  children  are 
brought  up  to  the  highest  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being,  if  our  social  family  rela¬ 
tions  are  as  they  should  be.  If  not,  no 
material  prosperity,  no  progress  in  lit¬ 
erature,  art,  business  or  success  in  war 
will  make  up  for  it  to  the  Nation. — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Four  years  ago  l  had  a  severe  attack  of  La  Grippe 
It  ran  into  Pneumonia.  My  Cough  was  something 
terrible.  Doctors  failed  to  give  me  any  relief.  1  be¬ 
came  so  weak  I  could  not  turn  in  bed.  Finally  n  y 
wife  got  a  bottle  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  Before  I 
had  used  one  half  of  it,  my  Cough  was  easier  and  I 
was  soon  completely  restored.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  YOUR  EXPECTORANT  SAVED  MY 
LIFE,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  the  world  shall  know 
of  this  grand  medicine. — J.  E.  HOISLKY,  Proprietor 
of  the  Halsey  House,  New  Holland,  O.,  Nov.  6,  189.1 
For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Ada. 
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School  Luncheons. 

WHAT  A  CITY  TEACHER  SAYS  OF  THEM. 

“I  believe,”  remarked  the  veteran 
school  principal,  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
"that  the  cause  of  most  of  the  break¬ 
downs  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  is  the  luncheon  question.  What 
do  you  suppose  causes  the  general  col¬ 
lapse  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  which 
so  many  teachers  regard  as  inevitable? 
Improper  lunching,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
10. 

“It’s  preposterous  to  think  a  girl  of 
11  or  12  years  of  age  should  become  a 
bundle  of  nerves  with  water  for  blood 
under  a  routine  of  four  hours’  school 
attendance  and  practically  no  work  at 
home.  Why,  do  you  know  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  going  to  a  village  school, 
every  one  of  us  children  had  no  end  of 
chores  to  do  around  the  house,  besides 
getting  no  end  of  lessons  out  of  school 
hours,  and  we  went  to  school  at  half¬ 
past  eight  and  weren’t  dismissed  until 
four.  And  did  we  break  down  under  it? 
Never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Even  now 
in  Germany  and  France  children  work 
much  longer  hours  at  school  than  they 
do  here,  and  breaking  down  is  unheard 
of  Again,  it’s  the  lunching  question. 

“In  the  country  we  either  went  home 
and  had  a  hot  dinner  at  noon,  or  took  a 
wholesome  cold  lunch  and  ate  it  during 
the  noon  recess.  City  children  very 
often  have  an  allowance  of  five  or  10 
cents  a  day  with  which  to  buy  their 
luncheon,  and  as  a  rule  they  use  about 
as  little  judgment  as  their  mothers  do 
in  giving  them  the  money.  You  can  get 
a  glass  of  milk  and  two  large  rolls  for 
five  cents  at  any  of  the  little  bakeshops 
near  by,  but  I’ve  yet  to  hear  of  a  young¬ 
ster  who  buys  anything  so  sensible. 
Cream  puffs  and  ice  cream  soda  are  the 
most  popular  lunch.  Once  in  a  while 
an  unconsciously  sensible  child  lays  out 
his  lunch  money  on  the  penny  chocolate 
bars  of  the  slot  machine.  Of  course  he 
has  a  notion  that  he’s  indulging  in  for¬ 
bidden  candy,  but  chocolate  is  really 
nutritious  and  sustaining,  while  there’s 
nothing  at  all  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
cream  puffs  and  soda. 

“When  the  children  are  having  their 
luncheons,  as  a  few  of  them  do,  in  paper 
boxes  or  wrapped  in  a  newspaper,  I  am 
always  surprised  how  few  of  them  have 
anything  appetizing.  As  a  rule  they 
have  nothing  but  thick  slices  of  bread 
with  the  crusts  on  and  the  butter  care¬ 
lessly  spread.  The  meat  is  in  chunks, 
and  the  whole  thing  anything  but 
tempting.  Mothers  don’t  seem  to  real¬ 
ize  the  Importance  of  this  luncheon 
question.  They  think  anything  will  do, 
and  as  a  result  the  children  are  ashamed 
of  their  lunch.  They  go  off  in  a  dark 
corner  and  gobble  it  hurriedly,  or  they 
throw  half  of  it  away.  A  little  fore¬ 
thought  would  enable  even  the  busiest 
mother  to  have  a  variety  of  tasty  and 
inexpensive  lunches.  It’s  a  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  importance,  that’s  all. 

“I  haven’t  any  scheme  to  boom,  but  I 
think  the  French  system  a  very  wise  one 
for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  I  suppose, 
however,  it  wouldn’t  take  here  at  all, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  poorest  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  largest  cities,  and  there  it 
might  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  You 
know  in  Paris  they  regard  a  cook  and  a 
kitchen  as  quite  as  indispensable  a  part 
of  the  school  as  janitors  and  teachers. 
Every  child  has  his  bowl  of  soup  and 
piece  of  bread  in  quite  the  same  matter- 
of-course  fashion  that  we  give  him  calis¬ 
thenics  to  make  him  a  physically  well- 
developed  person.  I  have  an  impression 
though  that  it  is  only  in  the  primary 
schools  that  the  custo.’i  prevails.  In 
this  country  we  need  it  more  in  the 
schools  for  older  pupils.  As  a  rule  the 
primary  children  live  near  enough  the 
school  to  go  home  at  noon,  and  it  is 
only  the  teachers  who  suffer.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  the  grammar  and  high  school 
pupils  usually  live  farther  away. 

“Where  we  have  J,ried  the  lunch 
counter,  I  think  it  has  been  a  failure. 


There  is  no  intelligent  supervision,  and 
the  school  lunch  counter  does  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  children’s  diges¬ 
tive  machinery.  I  know  one  little  girl 
who  boasts  that  her  lunches  cost 
her  only  five  cents  a  day.  For  that  sum 
she  buys  coffee  and  pie  and  doughnuts 
from  the  school  caterer.  I  don’t  wonder 
at  all  that  she  has  violent  headaches 
and  is  getting  round-shouldered  and 
worn  out.  If  I  could  have  forbidden 
coffee  and  tea  and  pie  and  doughnuts 
and  substituted  cocoa  and  soup  and 
brown  bread  and  fruit,  my  little  friend 
would  be  stronger  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  the 
nervous  wreck  I’m  sure  she  will  be.” 


Puffballs  for  Dinner. 

HOW  TO  COOK  A  DESPISED  FUNGUS. 

On  page  831  we  are  told  of  the  food 
value  of  the  puffball.  As  this  is  a  new 
food  to  many,  we  append  advice  as  to 
the  best  way  of  cooking  it.  Select  firm, 
young  specimens,  not  less  than  two 
inches  across.  The  flesh  should  be  pure 
white,  or  at  most  pale  greenish  yellow. 
Reject  all  puffballs  with  streaked  or 
dark  colored  interiors  or  very  coarse 
warty  skins. 

Omelet  ok  Fritters. — First  remove 
the  outer  skin;  cut  slices  half  an  inch 
thick;  have  ready  some  chopped  herbs, 
peppers,  and  salt;  dip  the  slices  in  yolk 
of  an  egg  and  sprinkle  the  herbs  upon 
them;  fry  in  fresh  butter,  and  eat  im¬ 
mediately.  The  herbs  may  be  omitted  if 
preferred. 

On  Toast. — Rub  an  ounce  or  two  of 
butter  in  flour,  put  in  a  saucepan,  and 
fry  until  somewhat  yellow.  Add  a  little 
broth,  *or  beef  extract,  dissolved  in  half 
a  cupful  of  water.  Now  add  about  iy2 
pint  of  young  puffballs  cut  into  dice, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  pepper,  a 
small  blade  of  mace,  and  a  little  grated 
lemon.  Stew  until  tender,  and  the  but¬ 
ter  is  all  absorbed;  then  serve  on  toast. 

Curried  Puffballs. — Prepare  as  for 
serving  on  toast,  except  that  all  season¬ 
ing  should  be  omitted,  except  salt  and 
a  little  pepper.  About  10  minutes  before 
finishing,  stir  in  a  teaspoonful  or  more 
of  curry  powder,  which  can  be  procured 
in  bottles  at  any  fancy  grocery.  Serve 
hot,  without  toast. 

With  Bacon. — Cut  some  thick  slices 
of  nice  puffballs,  and  fry  a  few  slices  of 
good  bacon  in  the  usual  manner.  When 
nearly  done  add  the  puffballs,  and  fry 
slowly  until  cooked.  In  this  process 
they  will  absorb  all  the  fat  of  the  bacon, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  will  form  a  most  appetizing 
breakfast  relish.  Baking  is  not  advised 
for  puffballs,  as  it  causes  them  to  de¬ 
velop  a  rank  flavor. 


....There  is  a  Sunday  conscience  as 
well  as  a  Sunday  coat,  and  those  who 
make  religion  a  secondary  concern  put 
the  coat  and  conscience  carefully  by  to 
put  on  only  once  a  week. — Dickens. 

_ If  a  man’s  definition  of  life  is  “suc¬ 
cess,”  in  the  sense  of  making  money, 
then,  of  course,  Christianity  ceases  to  be 
practical  as  soon  as  obedience  to  its 
teachings  brings  loss  of  money.  If  a 
young  man  finds  that  following  Jesus 
will  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  fail  in 
business  or  in  social  success,  then  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  him  becomes  ideal  and  im¬ 
practicable — that  is,  if  he  has  no  other 
definitions  of  success.  If  the  politician 
finds  that  in  order  to  imitate  Jesus  he 
must  at  once  abandon  the  selfish  rules  of 
his  political  party  and  suffer  the  loss  of 
his  position,  or  fail  to  gain  his  ends, 
then  at  once  Christianity  ceases  to  be 
practical,  for  it  becomes  instead  an  ideal 
system,  impossible  of  actual  achieve¬ 
ment  in  society. — Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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- In  this  God’s  world,  with  its  wild¬ 
whirling  eddies  and  made  foam-oceans, 
where  men  and  nations  perish  as  if 
without  law,  and  judgment  for  an  un¬ 
just  thing  is  sternly  delayed,  dost  thou 
think  that  there  is  therefore  no  justice? 
It  is  what  the  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart.  It  is  what  the  wise,  in  all  times, 
were  wise  because  they  denied,  and 
knew  forever  not  to  be.  I  tell  thee  again, 
there  is  nothing  else  but  justice.  One 
strong  thing  l  find  here  below:  the  just 
thing,  the  true  thing.  My  friend,  if 
thou  had’st  all  the  artillery  of  Woolwich 
trundling  at  thy  back  in  support  of  an 
unjust  thing;  and  infinite  bonfires  visi¬ 
bly  waiting  ahead  of  thee,  to  blaze  cen¬ 
turies  long  for  thy  victory  on  behalf  of 
it,  I  would  advise  thee  to  call  halt,  to 
fling  down  thy  baton,  and  say,  “In  God’s 
name,  No!” — Thomas  Carlyle. 


< Securing 
'Subscriptions 


TO 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 


AND 


The  Saturday  Evening:  Post 

is  not  like  securing  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  any  other  publications. 
If  you  have  been  unsuccessful 
with  other  publications,  it  was 
not  necessarily  your  fault.  It 
does  not  prove  that  you  can 
not  be  very  successful  with  bet¬ 
ter  publications. 

These  two  high-class  publica¬ 
tions  of  ours  do  not  have  to  be 
‘‘introduced,”  as  a  rule.  They 
are  well  known  through  their 
great  circulations  and  through 
an  immense  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

We  want  an  agent  in  every 
town  and  city. 

I,ibcral  commission  for  every  sub¬ 
scription,  special  rebates  for  large 
clubs,  and  in  addition  to  this,  $i8,ooo 
will  be  distributed  among  the  764 
most  successful  agents. 

All  of  your  time,  or  your  spare  time, 
in  be  profitably  utilized  all  Winter. 


can 


Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


INCREASE  YOUR  SALARY 

by  study  “  after  hours.”  We  fit  you  to  fill 
tlie  highest  places.  We  have  started  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  and  women  to  pros¬ 
perity  through  Education  by  Mail 
in  Electrical.  Mechanical,  Steam,  Mining  ami 
Civil  Engineering  ;  Metallurgy.  An,  Architec¬ 
ture,  Journalism,  English  Branches.  Steno¬ 
graphy,  Machine  Benign  and  Mechanical 
Drawing.  Low  price  ;  easy  terms.  Sent  free 
to  those  who  enroll  now.  a  coni)ileti >  draw¬ 
ing  out  Jit  worth  $11  10.  The 
United  Correspondence  Schools, 

154  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

Most  thorough  and  com 
courso  of  any  correspondence 
school  in  the  world. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  39 
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MADE-TO-ORDER  CLOTHING  C.O.D. 

Our  Style  Book  of  Suits  and  Overcoats 
with  large  cloth  samples  attached  Is 
free.  The  prices  range  from  $6.95  to 
$20.00.  AVe  pay  JKxpressuge  anil 
^guarantee  to  fit.  you.  You  pay  if 
/clothes  are  satisfactory,  we  take  all 
Chances.  304  page  Catalogue  of  every- 
t/iing  to  Eat,  Wear  ami  Use,  Litho¬ 
graphed  Catalogue  of  Carpets,  Rugs 
and  Draperie’ ,  Special  Catalogue  of 
Pianos,  Organs,  Sewing  Machines  and 
Bicycles  are  all  free .  Which  do  you 
want?  Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

BALTIMORE,  MB.  Dept.  S20 


B.  &  B. 

Christmas  specials 

— choice  appropriate  gift  articles  at 
prices  that  show  the  convincing  trend  of 
this  holiday  storekeeping  toward  your 
advantage. 

l’retty  combination  Pocketbooks — black 
seal  leather,  sterling  silver  mounted,  for 
ladies — colored  seal,  sterling  mounted, 
for  misses  —  or  plain  morocco  or  seal 
for  either  ladies  or  misses — 5Ut‘. 

Fast  Black  silk  Gloria  U mbrellas — steel 
rod,  tight  roll,  26  inch,  for  ladies — natural 
wood  or  decorated  Dresden  handles. 

28-inch  —  men’s  size  —  natural  wood 
handles. 

Either  size,  $1.00. 

"The  Battle  of  Manila” — an  exciting, 
wholesome  parlor  game  —  size  15%  by 
19%  inches — 75c*. 

Child’s  10-karat  gold  oval  Ring,  75c. 

Ladies’  or  Misses’  pleated  Black  Liberty 
Silk  Collarettes  with  pleated  ends — 
choice,  dressy — $1.00. 

Splendid  assortment  of  all  wool  Dress 
goods — 35c. — 36  to  40  inches  wide — for 
useful,  inexpensive  gifts. 

Such  large  assortments  of  gift  goods 
as  never  before  approached. 

Send  promptly  for  these  mail  order 
helps : 

“  Holiday  Glove  Tips.” 

“A  Yard  of  Christmas  Handkerchiefs.” 

Special  Book  Catalogue. 

“Goods  for  men.” 

Also  our  256-page  illustrated  Dry  Goods 
Price  Book,  if  you  haven’t  a  copy  yet. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


1  §>7.50  BUYS  A<".da  PERFECTION  -r,,m"T 


Rattler 


*  Knits  ovary  tiling.  Hosiery,  mittens  ami  all  fancy 
stitches  from  homespun  or  factory  yarns  Send 
5  for  tree  catalogue  and  samples  of  work  descrlb- 
j.  lug  hosiery  and  underwear  knitters.  Address, 

4  Perfection  Ruining  Machine  Co.,  Clearfield,  Fa. 


RIVFM  toLadle«,Olrl»«nd  Boys,  distrib- 
Ul  f  Lll  utlng  our  Sonpa.  Write  to-day  for 
particulars  A  Catalog  of  over  1U0  Free  I’reml 
u ms.  Watrhe.,  Dress  Hoods, Suits.  ItlrjcleH,(’ourhe., 
Cloaks, Ktc.  F.  Parker,  SOUS.  Clinton  HL, Chicago. 


Singer  Machines  Last  Longest. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


A  recent  canvass  of  the  United  States  found 
216,000  family  sewing-machines  of  all  kinds 
that  had  been  in  use  from  15  to  48  years ; 
more  than  one-half  of  them  were  Singers, 
and  2,000  of  these  Singers  had  done  good 
service  during  40  years  and  more. 

A  SINGER  WILL 
OUTWEAR  ANY  OTHER  KIND. 

You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


SINGER  SEWING/1ACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— The  market 
for  lettuce  is  quiet.  Cucumbers  very  dull. 
Mushrooms  of  good  quality  sell  well.  To¬ 
matoes  move  slowly.  Choice  radishes. are 
in  fair  demand,  but  common  lots  are 
neglected.  • 

FRUITS. — Pears  are  in  light  supply,  with 
a  moderate  demand  for  good  quality. 
•There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  Catawba  grapes. 
Inferior  and  common  qualities  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  go  very  slowly.  Cranberries  are 
selling  well  in  the  local  market,  but  out- 
of-town  trade  is  small,  and  stock  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  so  that  there  is  considerable 
urgency  to  sell.  Evaporated  apples  are 
meeting  a  moderate  demand.  Dried  small 
fruits  are  scarce  and  high. 

POULTRY.—1 The  market  is  burdened  with 
ordinary  and  poor  live  poultry,  but  choice 
heavy  stock  is  firm  and  higher.  Fattened 
holiday  ducks  and  geese  are  selling  some¬ 
what  higher  than  quotations;  in  some  in¬ 
stances  up  to  75  cents  to  ?1  for  ducks,  and 
U.75  to  $2  for  geese.  The  supply  of  dressed 
poultry  continues  excessive.  Many  of  the 
arrivals  are  in  bad  condition.  Really  tine 
stock  in  good  order  goes  direct  to  the 
coolers. 

BUTTER. — Receipts  are  light,  and  the 
market  shows  a  little  advance  on  high- 
grade  creamery  butter.  There  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  qualities  good  enough  for  the  best 
trade,  and,  unless  there  are  considerably 
increased  receipts,  prices  may  advance  to 
a  point  which  will  shorten  the  consumption 
to  some  extent.  At  present  dealers  are 
taking  the  goods  promptly  at  the  increase. 
June  goods  are  very  firm.  Some  fancy  lots 
have  been  sold  at  25  cents. 

EGGS.— Receipts  for  week  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  42,391  30-dozen  cases.  The  demand 
for  strictly  fancy  fresh-gathered  eggs  is 
good,  and  the  supply  small,  but  there  is  a 
dull  market  for  average  and  lower  grades, 
and  supplies  are  accumulating.  The  mar 
ket  for  refrigerators  is  irregular.  A  few 
buyers  looking  for  extra  qualities  fit  to  use 
in  the  place  of  fresh  goods  occasionally 
pay  17  cents,  but  only  a  small  amount  of 
the  stock  comes  up  to  this  mark. 

GRAIN.— Trade  in  breadstuffs  has  been 
very  small,  and  prices  on  a  declining  scale. 
Wheat  closed  at  a  net  drop  of  44  to  % 
cent.  For  several  weeks  corn  has  been 
the  firmest  of  the  cereals,  but  it  has  now 
declined  %  to  44  cent,  and  is  very  weak. 
Business  in  oats  has  increased  a  trifle. 
Barley  is  strong  and  export  demand  good. 
It  is  reported  that  the  wheat  crop  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  will  be  double  that 
of  last  season. 

Received  at  New  York  for  week  ending 


November  24,  1899:  Bushels. 

Wheat . 907,365 

Corn . 762,975 

Exported:  Bushels. 

Wheat  . 599,157 

Corn . 837,457 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  November  25,  1899. 
BEANS. 


Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bu . 2  25  @2  2744 


1899,  choice  . 2  15  @2  20 

Fair  to  good . 1  85  @ 2  10 

Pea,  State  or  Mich.,  bbls . 2  00  @2  05 

Fair  to  good . 1  75  @1  90 

Red  Kidney,  1899,  choice . 2  30  @2  35 

Fair  to  good . 1  75  (if, 2  05 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extra,  lb...  —  @27 

Firsts  .  25  @  26 

Seconds  .  —  @  24 

Thirds  .  —  @  23 

State,  extras  .  2644@  27 

State,  firsts  .  25  @  26 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs, 

fresh,  finest  .  —  @25 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  22  @  24 

State  dairy,  firkins,  finest .  —  @22 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts .  19  @  21 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  .  —  @22 

Firsts  .  20  @  21 


CHEESE. 

State,  f.  e.,  small,  Sept.,  fancy.  12*4®  12% 

October,  finest  .  12  @  12V4 

Common  to  fair .  11  @  HVi 

Large,  September,  fancy .  12Vi @  12’4 

Large,  October,  choice .  1144@  — 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10  @  10A, 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  9’,4@  934 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF 

State,  Pa.  and  nearby,  average 

best,  per  dozen .  23  @  24 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  best...  —  @  23 
Fresh  gathered,  good  quality..  21  @  22 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

West'n.,  good  quality,  30-doz.  cs.4  65  @5  10 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 3  90  @4  50 

Refrigerator,  firsts  .  —  @  16 

Inferior,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  60  @4  20 

Candled  dirties,  p’me,  30-doz.  cs.4  05  @4  20 
Uncandled  dirties,  per  30-doz.  cs.3  00  @3  90 
Checks,  good  to  prime,  candled. 3  45  @3  60 


FEED. 

City  bran  . 17  50@18  25 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton. .17  00@17  50 
Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton.. 17  00@20  50 
Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton. .18  00@19  15 
FRUIT— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1899,  fancy, 

per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  s’n  sliced,  1899,  lb.. 
Raspberries,  evap.,  1899,  per  lb.. 

Blackberries,  1899,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1899,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1899,  per  lb . 


S’4@  9 

6  @  7 

4V.@  6 

13  "@  14 
6’4  @  — 
14Vs@  15 
15  @  15’ 4 


FRUIT  GREEN. 


Apples,  King,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Spitz,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Snow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @3  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  25 

Fancy,  soft  red,  per  bbl . 3  00  @3  50 

Smith,  Cider,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25  @2  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Pears,  Vicar,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Kieffer,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Quinces,  State,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara, 

4-lb.  basket  .  5  ' 3  10 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  6  @  11 

Black,  per  4-lb.  basket .  5  @  845 

Black,  in  bulk,  per  lb . .  1  @  144 

White,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1'4@  2 

Catawba,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  @  l3^ 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

large  varieties,  per  bbl . 5  00  @6  00 

Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  bbl _ 3  00  @4  75 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  50 

GAME. 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

Quail,  frozen,  fancy,  per  dozen.. 2  00  @2  23 

Fresh,  inferior,  per  dozen .  75  @1  00 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  50  @1  65 

Grouse,  prime,  undrawn,  pair...l  12  @1  25 

Prime,  drawn,  per  pair .  —  @1  12 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Reed  birds,  fancy,  per  dozen _  50  @  60 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  6  lbs.  avge. 

to  pair,  per  pair . 2  50  @3  00 

Common,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  7144@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  724i@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  78%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  74 44@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  40%@  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  4044@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  41%@  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _  41%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  3144@  — 

No.  3  white .  31  @  — 

No.  2  mixed .  3044@  — 

No.  3  mixed .  30  @  — 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  56  ®  — 

No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y...  60 44@  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f,  track  60  @  — 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  25  @3  70 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  Buffalo .  44  @  48 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  4044@  42 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  85  @  8744 

No.  1  .  80  @  8244 

No.  2  .  75  @  7744 

No.  3  .  70  @  7244 

Clover  .  60  @  65 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Straw,  rye  .  65  @  75 

Oats  .  35  @  45 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1899, 

choice  .  13  @  14 

Common  .  8  @  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1899,  ch'ce.  13  @  14 

Common  .  9  @  10 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  dozen .  —  @  75 

Poor  to  fair,  per  dozen .  30  @  60 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  dozen..,.  50  @  75 

No.  2,  per  box .  —  @1  50 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb...  40  @  60 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  15  @  25 

Radishes,  round,  p.  100  bunches.l  50  @2  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  per  lb .  7  @  744 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8  @  844 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  5 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Southern,  per  pair .  30  (a)  40 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  1044 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  944 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb..  13  (<i  14 

Phila.,  mixed  weights .  9  @  11 

Western,  dry-picked,  average 

prime  .  —  <S  8 

Western,  scalded,  avge.  prime.  744@  8 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good 

to  prime  .  —  @  8 

Western,  good  to  prime .  744@  — 

Western  Spring  ducks,  prime...  8  @  10 

Eastern  Spring  geese,  selected, 

white,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Dark,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  dozen  .  —  @2  25 

Culls,  xier  dozen .  50  @  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  East  End  L.  I.,  bbl.  ..1  25  @1  75 

Other  L.  [.,  per  bbl . 1  12  @1  37 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  180  lbs . 1  00  @1  50 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . 2  00  @3  00 

Jersey  yellow,  per  d.-h.  bbl...l  50  @2  25 

Va.  and  N.  C.,  yellow . 1  50  @1  75 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  @8 

Beets,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  L.  'I.,  per  bbl . 1  00  6/1  25 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75  @1  50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz..  75  @1  00 

Fla.,  per  basket  or  crate . 1  00  @2  25 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  50 

State,  per  ton . . . 7  50  @9  00 

L.  1.,  red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Celery,  State,  per  dozen  roots..  15  @  40 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 1  50  @4  50 

Peas,  Va.,  per  basket .  75  (at  00 

Parsnips,  nearby,  per  bbl .  —  @1  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

String  beans,  Char.,  green,  per 

bushel  basket  .  75  @1  25 

Char.,  wax,  per  bushel  .casket.  75  (c/1  25 

Fla.,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @1  2b 

Turnips,  white,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Russia,  Canada,  per  bbl .  75,  (a  80 

Russia,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60  (a  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00  @3  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 

red,  per  bag .  60  @  85 

White,  per  bag . 1  25  @2  00 

Yellow,  per  bag .  75  @1  00 

State  and  Western,  yellow, 

per  bbl .  75  @1  12 

Red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 


Dried  Beet  Pulp.— We  are  asked  to  give 
the  analysis  of  the  dried  beet  pulp  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  737.  Mr.  Hinsdill,  who 
wrote  the  article,  sends,  this  analysis: 

Protein  .  6-54 

Fiber .  18-57 

Fat  and  non-nitrogenic  substance..  56.29 

Ash  .  5.02 

Water . 12.5S 

Total  . 100.00 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

With  the  increased  price  of  live  stock 
and  dairy  products  we  begin  to  get  inquiries 
concerning  substitutes  for  milk  in  calf¬ 
feeding.  Blatchford's  Food  affords  the 
best  substitute  we  know.  It  is  made  by  J. 
Barwell,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Roots  and  vegetables  are  most  economi¬ 
cal  and  nutritious  food  for  stock  when  cut 
in  thin  slices,  to  prevent  danger  from  chok¬ 
ing.  Clark’s  root  cutter  is  an  excellent 
machine  for  this  purpose.  Address  Cut¬ 
away  Harrow  Co.,  Box  10,  Higganum, 
Conn.,  for  full  information. 

It  is  said  that  the  members  of  the  Mar¬ 
vin  Smith  Company,  of  Chicago,  111.,  were 
all  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  still  oper¬ 
ate  a  farm  of  their  own.  This  naturally 
qualifies  them  to  know  the  requirements  of 
the  farmer.  This  is  reflected  in  their  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  336  pages  of  farm  im¬ 
plements  and  machinery.  They  give  a  large 
line  to  select  from,  and,  we  understand,  are 
willing  to  ship  all  goods  on  a  guarantee, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  returned  at  their 
expense,  if  not  found  satisfactory.  The 
new  Fall  and  Winter  catalogue  is  now 
ready. 

Heesf.n  Bros.  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
have  prepared  a  little  book  on  feed-cooking 
for  live  stock,  that  will  interest  stock  feed¬ 
ers.  It  takes  up  the  questions  of  best 
form  and  materials,  principles  of  heating, 
economy,  convenience  and  safety.  It  may 
be  had  for  the  asking,  as  it  is  also  used  to 
tell  about  the  merits  of  their  feed  cooker. 

We  have  been  asked  by  several  subscrib¬ 
ers,  whether  it  be  safe  to  send  money  to  a 
real-estate  agent  to  advertise  farms  in 
advance.  It  may  be  safe,  but  it  not  good 
business.  Let  him  do  the  advertising  first, 
and  show  you  the  papers  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears;  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  pay 
for  it,  or  better  yet,  let  him  first  sell  the 
farm,  and  pay  him  for  the  service  when  it 
is  rendered.  It  is  good  business  always  to 
know  just  what  service  you  are  going  to 
get  before  paying  for  it. 


Ohio  Farm  Notes.— The  wind  stackers 
have  given  good  satisfaction  in  thrashing 
for  three  years.  In  this  neighborhood  the 
majority  of  feed-cutter  owners  have  sup¬ 
plied  their  machines  with  blowers,  to  carry 
away  the  cut  feed,  and  they  are  found  de¬ 
sirable.  Two  neighbors  purchased  a  pair 
of  Tamworth  hogs  about  two  years  ago 
(price  not  known).  There  is  much  talk 
about  these  hogs,  but  they  give  no  satis¬ 
faction  whatever.  A  mutual  fire  insurance 
company  has  been  doing  business  here  for 
over  20  years,  very  successfully.  g.  w. 

Auglaize  County,  Ohio. 


Where  Canal  Boats  Ride  on  Cars. 

No  railroad  in  the  United  States  offers  as  fine 
an  opportunity  for  study  of  the  old  canal  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  east  as  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 
For  miles  its  track  follows  the  old  Morris  and 
Essex  canal,  built  before  the  railroad  was 
dreamed  of,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  coal 
from  the  mountains  to  the  great  city  of  New 
York.  A  canal  in  a  mountainous  region  is  a 
thing  of  wonder,  and  the  traveler  has  numerous 
opportunities  of  viewing  the  curious  machinery 
by  which  the  canal  boats  are  drawn  up  the  hills 
on  railroads  to  strike  the  canal  at  a  new  level, 
or  lowered  from  the  canal  from  a  higher  level, 
to  continue  further  down  the  mountain.  This 
old  canal,  though  grass-covered  and  bordered 
by  the  most  magnificent  shrubbery,  is  still  used, 
and  the  traveler  sees  from  time  to  time  one  of 
the  old  boats  moving  slowly  through  the  limpid 
waters,  with  sleepy  mules  for  motive  power. 


TURKEYS 

for  THANKSGIVING  to  S.  II.  &  E.  II.  FROST,  the 
old  Reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1866 
who  now  occupy  the  large  corner  building,  .Jay  ami 
319  Washington  Street,  New  York.  A  corner 
property  well  located  positively  has  no  equal.  Goods 
show  up  from  four  directions,  attracts  buyers,  makes 
good  results.  Shipping  material  furnished  Refer 
Irving  National  Bank 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  In¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  In  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


Thomas  W.  Laavson  Thirty  Thousand 

Dollar  Pink.  60  cents  per  plant:  delivered  next 
Spring.  O.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Charlotte.  Vt. 


A  refined,  capable  woman,  32,  desires 

a  position  as  housekeeper  or  mother's  helper.  Refer¬ 
ences.  E.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  N.  Y. 


For  Salf,. — A  new  Sharpies  Separator. 
Little  Giant  No.  2.  Steam  Machine  600  lbs.  capacity. 
A  bargain,  also  other  fixture. 

GARDNER  K.  DOUGHTY,  Speedsville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — A  farm  of  1(50  acres,  well 

located  in  tbe  Ohio  valley.  For  particulars  write 
8.  E.  FISHER.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Kansas  Farm  for  Sale. — 100  acres  in 

Atchison  Co.;  convenient  to  town  and  railroad 
Nearly  all  in  cultivation. 

E.  8.  GAYLORD.  Muscotah,  Kan. 


Wanted. — Men  to  earn  SCO  a  month 

selling  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us  to-day.  Highland 
Nursery  Co.,  107  Cutler  Building.  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


Dairy  Fa  rm  of  1 65  acres  for  sale  or  rent, 

seven  miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J.  On  two  railroads. 
Good  investment,  beautiful  location.  H.  T.  MILLER, 
18  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  .1. 


__  .iL  Send  for  Prospectus  of 
XJI  O  OOUlM  Rock  wood,  Tenn  ,  and  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  Farms  for  Sale. 

C.  F.  STEINvVEHR.  Rockwood,  Tenn. 


_  4.  20  acres  IRRIGATED  Garden 

r  OlTLinX?  and  Fruit,  for  sale,  rent  (cash 
or  shares)  or  manager.  Solendid  order  and  market. 

T.  It.  CARSKADON,  Keyser.  W.  Va. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  A  FARM  WITH  YOUR  RENT. 

We  will  6ell  you  a  farm  of  40 acres,  six-room  house 
and  barn  in  ou'r  great  Chlcora  Colony,  in  the  South, 
on  a  cash  payment  of  1250.  balance  *5, monthly.  Send 
for  particulars  and  our  Real  Estate  Journal  all  free. 

D.  L.  R1SLEY,  211  S.  10th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Fruit  farm  in  bearing  In  the  southern  fruit  belt, 
at  Tifton,  Ga.  Peaches  netted  this  year  $2  per  crate. 
The  above  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain  if  sold  at  once. 
For  terms,  price  and  further  particulars  apply  to 
KENT  &  SON,  Cotton  Warehouse,  Tifton,  Ga. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

from  heavy  set  stock.  Pairs  not  akin. 
Also  Shropshire  sheep  and  Chester 
White  swine:  line  stock  a  specialty. 
SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  iu  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS 

Send  5c  for  illuntrstod  catalogue.  r K  OHLt 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box  86.  Columbus,  0. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 


INCUBATOR 

|gj  The  World’s  Leader 

raj  We  are  general  Agents.  Also  head- 
Br  quarters  tor  the  best  poultry  supplies. 

P  Write  for  circular. 

1  *'"liCUDV  A  nDCCD  714  Chestnut  St. 
"  nCrinl  A.  UtlLLn,  PHILADELPHIA. 

yj 

;C 

AGENTS  WANTED 

/  it  you  can  start  your  fires  all  this  cold  Win- 
iy  ter  and  cost  you  almost  nothing.  Abso- 

lutely  the 
_____  ,  greatest  seller 

100  FIRES  1  <F  out.  One  agent 

" jj,  says,  “Showed 
-  H  it  to  30  people 

^  andsoldto27.” 

I 

/ 

y  stamps  for  a  sample  and  terms  to  agents. 

\  We  send  by  mail,  postpaid. 

\  C.  B.  FOOT E  MFG.  CO.,  Fredericktown  O 

r  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, Gout  Lumbago  AMc*usq>'l 

I  BY  URIC  ACID  IN  THE  BL000  OUR  REMEDY  CURES  BY  REMOVING  I*£  ACID  M 

^  fl.NpSOfl  ONT^  BOOK  FREE  ▲  SWiSS-AttERlCAN  CO.  DETROIT, MICH. 

POULTRY. 

We  have  all  our  arrangements  made  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  all  shipments  of  Poultry  and  Game 
to  good  advantage.  WRITE  us  at  once  for  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  shipments  to  us.  We  take  pleasure  in 
answering  our  correspondents.  Fancy  Large  Tur¬ 
keys  are  in  Demand  for  Thanksgiving. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  Street.  New  York 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  St  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


in.  ID.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  tor  Quotation*. 


ESTABLISHED'  1855. 

SLINGERLAND  &  CO., 


RECEIVERS  OF 

Hay  and  Straw 

503  West  14th  St.,  New  York. 


Goods  received  via  all  roads  reaching  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City. 

Prompt  Sales.  Liberal  Advances. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper  The  Illustrated,  Weekly,  of 
Denver  Co  o.  (founded  1890)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6.  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  oiler 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Positions  Secured! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions. 
85,000  places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly 
appo'ntments.  War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  em¬ 
ployees  within  six  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


Learn  Telegraphy 

Become  an  Operator  in  the  Railway  Service.  Situa¬ 
tions  guaranteed.  Address 

Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Reading,  Pa. 


5 

for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4;  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one-year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Thu  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  subscription  is 
received  until  January  1,  1901.  Get  up 
a  club. 


1*09 
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Publisher’s  Desk. 


It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  way  our 
friends  respond  to  an?  suggestion  to 
add  new  names  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  list.  There  were  so  many  calls 
for  the  little  list  of  books  offered,  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,  for  new  subscriptions, 
that  I  have  extended  the  list.  Here  it 
is: 

One  for  One. 

We  will  send  any  book  in  the  following  list  post¬ 
paid,  as  a  reward  for  sending  us  one  new  subscription 
for  a  neighbor  or  friend  at  $1: 


The  Business  Hen . $  .40 

Canning  and  Preserving . 20 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

How  to  Kid  Buildings  of  Kats . 20 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture .  1.00 

The  Cauliflower .  1.00 

Spraying  Crops . 25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate . 25 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants .  1.00 

Landscape  Gardening . 50 

The  New  Botany . . . ■. . 25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 20 

Milk.  Making  and  Marketing . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden . 20 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo . 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover .  . 20 

The  Story  of  the  Plants . 40 

Grasses  and  Clover . 25 

Vegetables  UnderGlass . 25 

The  Hairy  Calf . 25 


One  for  Two. 

We  will  send  tiny  book  in  the  following  list  post¬ 
paid  as  a  reward  for  sending  us  a  club  of  two  new 
subscriptions  at  $1  each  : 


Plant  Breeding.  Bailey . $1.00 

The  Forcing  Book.  Bailey .  1.00 

Garden  Making.  Bailey .  1.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing .  1.00 

The  Soil.  King . 75 

The  Spraying  of  Plants.  Lodcman .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Voorhees .  1.00 

A  merican  Grape  Training.  Bailey . 75 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey . 75 


One  for  Three 

For  a  club  of  three  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  we  will  send  postpaid  any  one  of  the  following 
hooks : 


The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . $1.50 

The  Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts .  1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.  Bailey .  1.25 

Bush  Fruits.  Card .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

The  Domestic  Sheep.  Stewart .  1.50 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine.  Curtis .  2.00 

Vegetable  Gardening.  Green .  1.25 


Because  of  the  exceptional  value  of  these  rewards, 
we  must  Insist  on  the  clubs  being  all  new  subscribers, 
but  two  renewals  may  be  counted  as  one  new  name 
for  any  of  the  above  rewards.  Many  of  the  books  are 
new  and  all  are  the  best  on  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  get  $1  from  a 
neighbor  for  a  new  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  send  it  to  us  with  his  name 
and  address,  and  ask  for  the  book  you 
prefer  in  first  list.  Two  such  names 
take  a  book  from  the  second  list,  and 
three  from  the  last. 

Take  a  look  over  those  premiums  on 
following  pages,  too.  There  is  big  value 
in  them.  Of  course,  the  new  rose  will  be 
sent  to  every  subscriber  who  applies  for 
it,  and  you  may  make  the  application 
for  any  names  you  send.  See  picture  of 
rose  on  first  page.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  $1  now  carries  your  new  sub¬ 
scriber  up  to  January  1,  1901. 

We  have  new  terms  for  club  raisers 
who  can  get  up  a  club  on  cash  terms. 
Would  you  like  to  see  them?  We  also 
send  pictures  of  the  rose  on  fine  coated 
paper,  and  samples.  Do  you  desire 
them?  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York. 

Deviled  Butter. — I  must  present  the 
other  side  of  what  you  call  the  deviled  but¬ 
ter  Question.  For  a  good  many  years 
packing-stock  butter  has  been  very  low 
most  of  the  time,  because  there  was  no 
way  to  purify  and  work  out  the  impurities, 
but  of  late  years  men  have  worked  out  a 
way  to  handle  it  so  that  they  make  a  very 
good  article  out  of  common  store  butter, 
and  the  competition  to  get  it  makes  for 
better  prices  for  a  large  class  of  farmers 
that  are  not  situated  so  that  they  can  use 
a  creamery.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives 
the  consumer  a  chance  to  buy  a  fairly  good 
article  at  a-  less  price  than  the  best 
creamery.’  Before  this  process  work  began 
we  used  to  buy  carloads  at  from  five  to  11 
or  12  cents;  since  that  began  it  has  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  in  price,  and  now  is  worth 

14  to  15  cents  here  in  the  country  stores, 
and  I  presume  that  we  w  1  soon  be  paying 

15  to  18  cents,  so  you  see  the  class  of  farm¬ 

ers  that  I  speak  of  are  getting  some  bene¬ 
fit.  You  will  find  the  retailer  is  A.  Devil 
<&  Co.;  he  will  sell  last  Spring  eggs  for 
fresh  laid,  butterine  for  butter,  and  process 
butter  for  best  creamery.  He  is  the  man 
you  must  get  after.  Make  him  sell  these 
goods  for  what  they  are,  and  there  will  be 
no  harm  done.  The  wholesaler  can’t  sell 
any  of  these  classes  of  goods,  only  for 
what  they  really  are.  v.  s.  b. 

South  Dakota. 


Market  Briefs. 

We  are  here  In  this  great  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


BEANS. — Reports  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  indicate  that  the  bean  crop 
will  be  much  lighter  than  was  expected. 
The  New  York  yield  is  only  half  the  usual 
quantity,  and  California’s  crop  has  been 
cut  a  third  or  more  by  the  dry  weather. 

TOBACCO. — The  yield  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  for  this  season  is  said  to  be  the 
heaviest  in  eight  years.  The  prices  are 
also  good,  the  best  part  of  the  crop  having 
been  contracted  for  at  an  average  of  20 
cents  per  pound  in  the  bundle.  About  23,000 
acres  were  planted  to  tobacco  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage 
will  be  increased  another  year.  The  crop 
this  year  will  bring  the  growers  about 
$3,000,000. 

SKUNK  AND  CATSKINS.— Of  course, 
Winter  furs  are  of  the  most  value.  Prime 
black  skunk  skins  sometimes  sell  for  $1.50. 
This  is  sold  as  natural  marten.  They  are 
also  made  up  to  imitate  other  furs,  and 
many  a  woman  who  buys  mink  or  bear  or 
similar  furs  is  in  reality  getting  skunked. 
Large  black  catskins  often  bring  as  much 
as  50  cents,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  divorce 
the  ordinary  mongrel  cat  from  his  fur.  It 
is  worth  more  to  him. 

EXPORT  APPLES  AGAIN.— The  bad 
conditions  last  reported  continue.  It  is 
said  that  Chicago  apple  exporters  have  lost 
$200,000.  Many  shipments  did  not  bring 
enough  to  pay  the  freight  charges.  The 
three  weeks  of  exceptionally  warm  weather 
in  October,  when  the  cream  of  the  Winter 
stock  was  being  shipped,  “cooked”  the 
fruit  so  badly  that  cold  storage  did  not 
save  it  from  decay.  There  is  still  an 
active  European  demand  for  perfectly 
sound  stock.  Such  apples  will  sell  well 
at  reasonably  high  prices. 

BELGIAN  HARES. — A  reader  asks  about 
the  market  for  these  animals.  They  sell 
very  well  at  prices  above  ordinary  rabbits. 
Large  rabbits  in  good  condition  are  now 
worth  20  to  30  cents  per  pair.  One  dealer 
told  me  that  for  good  Belgians  he  could 
pay  60  cents  per  pair  at  present.  All  hares 
and  rabbits  are  sold  by  the  pair  instead  of 
by  the  pound.  Probably  an  average  price 
for  Belgian  hares  would  be  from  40  to  60 
cents.  They  should  not  be  drawn,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  hair  clean 
and  free  from  blood.  Some  game  of  this 
sort  comes  with  hair  matted,  and  it  neces¬ 
sarily  sells  for  a  low  price. 

WORMS,  BUGS  AND  DROUGHT.— A 
commission  merchant,  who  is  also  some¬ 
thing  of  a  philosopher,  remarked  thus  to 
me:  “People  cut  off  the  forests  and  then 
wonder  why  we  have  such  terrible  droughts. 
They  kill  the  birds,  and  then  complain  of 
the  worms  and  bugs,  which  the  birds  would 
take  care  of  if  left  to  themselves.  If  a 
farmer  will  shut  up  his  chiekenhouse  nights, 
a  skunk  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than 
the  average  dog.  He  is  a  harmless  animal. 
He  works  while  men  sleep.  Look  around 
in  the  fields  in  the  morning,  and  you  will 
see  small  bits  of  earth  that  have  been 
rooted  up  in  the  night.  This  is  Mr. 
Skunk’s  work.  He  is  after  worms  and 
bugs.  It  is  easier  to  kill  a  bird  or  a 
skunk  than  to  destroy  the  vermin  he  would 
make  way  with  during  a  season.  The 
idea  that  human  beings,  horses,  cattle,  dogs 
and  cats  have  a  monopoly  on  life  is  all 
wrong.” 

BURDOCK  ROOT. — Reference  was  made 
to  the  market  for  this  root  a  short  time 
ago,  and  some  readers  wish  more  particu¬ 
lars.  There  is  a  steady  demand  at  the 
wholesale  botanic  druggists.  These  people 
handle  all  kinds  of  roots,  herbs  and  barks. 
They  grind  or  crush  them  and  put  them 
up  in  shape  for  the  trade.  If  there  is  any 
virtue  in  smelling  drugs,  a  visit  to  one  of 
these  places  ought  to  cure  almost  any  dis¬ 
ease,  for  there  is  a  mixture  of  odors  that 
would  delight  a  patent-medicine  crank. 
Roots  to  be  prepared  for  market  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  that  burdock  does  not  turn 
black  in  drying.  The  only  way  is  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  whatever  facilities  one  has 
for  this  purpose  until  the  best  plan  is 
found.  Burdock  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
blood  purifier  or  tonic.  The  chances  are, 
however,  that  the  man  who  purifies  his 
farm  by  digging  this  weed  will  not  need 
to  save  any  of  the  root  for  his  own  use,  as 
the  work  necessary  to  uproot  it  will  stir 
up  his  blood  and  prove  the  best  tonic. 
Nature  keeps  the  blood  pure  if  given  a 
chance.  Hundreds  of  people  in  large  cities 
are  shut  up  in  offices.  Bad  air  and  lack 
of  sunshine  and  exercise  give  them  a  sort 
of  dried-up.  cellar-potato-sprout,  half- 
alive  look.  Some  do  not  walk  half  a  mile 
a  day.  To  go  two  blocks  they  take  a  car. 
No  wonder  their  blood  gets  out  of  order, 
and  they  bite  at  all  kinds  of  patent  medi¬ 
cine  bait.  The  man  who  has  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  pure  air  and  water  and  wholesome 
food,  and  who  knows  that  his  teeth  were 
made  to  chew  his  food  rather  than  to 


crack  nuts,  will  probably  not  need  blood 
purifiers,  and,  if  he  wish  to  put  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  pepper  sauce  into  his  existence,  let  him 
use  a  harsh  flesh  brush  and  take  a  cold 
sponge  bath  every  morning,  Winter  and 
Summer.  w.  w.  h. 


PRICE  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Prices  Were  Low.— I  do  not  think  that 
most  farmers  have  made  much  out  of  their 
crops,  as  they  have  nearly  all  sold  low,  and 
the  expense  of  marketing  and  fertilizing 
take  most  of  the  profit.  There  are  plenty 
of  farms  in  this  section  which  the  owners 
would  like  to  sell,  at  a  low  price,  but  there 
is  no  demand  for  them.  There  are  some 
who  farm  on  shares  with  poor  tools  and 
not  many  of  them,  and  I  don’t  think  that 
they  will  be  in  very  good  condition,  finan¬ 
cially,  to  meet  any  rise  in  price  Most  of 
them  will  make  out  with  as  few  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  is  no  great  fortune  in  farm¬ 
ing  in  these  parts  at  present.  Such  crops 
as  tomatoes  and  peppers  are  grown  on  a 
large  scale,  but  bring  very  little  money. 
To  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words,  most  of  them 
will  make  out  with  their  old  tools,  and  only 
purchase  those  which  they  cannot  possibly 
do  Without.  WM.  ARROWSMITH. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

Machinery  Tn  Partnership.— The  farm¬ 
ers  in  our  neighborhood  have  had  very 
little  benefit  from  the  increase  in  prices. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  low 
in  price  and  slow  of  sale,  and  labor  has 
advanced  and  is  hard  to  get.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  price  and  scarcity  of  labor  would 
have  been  an  advantage  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  machinery  years  ago,  but,  I  think, 
not  now,  as  there  is  enough  good  ma¬ 
chinery  to  do  the  work  by  using  the  same 
machines  on  a  number  of  farms  by  splicing 
together;  that  is,  by  farmers  helping  each 
other.  I  don't  think  that  the  farmers 
would  willingly  pay  the  increased  price, 
and  think  that  it  will  make  a  difference  in 
sales;  not  because  they  will  patch  up  their 
tools,  but  will  help  each  other.  I  had  my 
wheat  cut  the  past  three  years  by  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  were  quite  willing  to  cut  it  at  $1 
per  acre,  and  find  twine.  The  same  farmer 
cut  two  other  crops  besides  mine.  If 
there  is  an  advance  in  price  of  grain  be¬ 
fore  Spring  it  may  make  a  difference,  but 
if  the  advance  does  not  come  until  the 
grain  is  sold  to  dealers,  it  will  leave  the 
farmer  about  where  he  is  now’. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  f.  hoffer. 

A  Jerseyman  Talks.— I  do  not  think  that 
many  farmers  are  prepared  to  pay  much 
advance  in  farm  machinery.  The  fact  is 
that  the  farmer  who  has  to  depend  entirely 
upon  his  crops  to  make  ends  meet,  has 
been  paying  all  that  his  implements  are 
worth  to  him  already.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  farm  tool  I  use  has  steel  or  iron  enough 
in  it  to  warrant  an  advance  of  20  per  cent 
on  what  it  already  cost.  Iron  and  steel 
may  cost  more,  and  it  may  cost  more  for 
labor,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  manufac¬ 
turers  would  better  let  that  extra  cost 
come  out  of  the  profits  they  already  make, 
and  thereby  sell  many  machines  that  they 
will  not  if  prices  go  up.  Small  profits  and 
more  sales  will  be  better  all  around.  The 
manufacturers  will  make  as  much  or  more, 
the  farmer  will  have  needed  implements 
that  he  otherwise  would  not,  and  the  man 
who  works  in  machine  shops  and  foundries 
will  have  more  to  do. 

I  thought  of  buying  a  corn  binder  last 
Fall,  but  $125  seemed  too  much  money  to 
invest,  so  I  got  along  without  it.  Now, 
if  that  corn  binder  goes  up  20  per  cent  in 
price,  or  to  $150,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  no  sale. 
The  iron  and  steel  in  that  machine  has  not 
gone  up  enough  to  make  it  cost  $25  more. 
Allowing  it  to  weigh  800  pounds  (which  I 
don’t  think  it  does),  it  would  make  that 
hardware  worth  $62.50  per  ton  more  than 
it  was.  I  don’t  know  how  much  less  than 
$125  would  buy  the  machine.  When  the 
price  is  beyond  my  reach  I  simply  let  it 
alone.  There  may  be  implements  or  parts 
of  them  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  20  per  cent  over  the  present  price,  but 
I  think  that  they  are  few,  and  if  manufac¬ 
turers  insist  on  too  much  advance  the 
only  salvation  for  the  farmer  is  to  build  a 
homemade  blacksmith  shop  and  go  to 
work.  Cattle,  hogs  and  wool,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price,  but  potatoes  won’t  allow 
you  to  buy  many  high-priced  diggers  or 
planters  this  year.  e.  e.  h. 

Chester,  N.  J. 

The  Ohio  Outlook.— The  general  opinion 
here  is  that  farmers  will  go  without  ma¬ 
chinery  rather  than  pay  an  increased  price. 
They  feel  that  they  have  paid  more,  in 
proportion  for  their  machinery,  than  their 
crops  warranted.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  farmer  is  not  greatly  improved.  It 
is  true,  he  can  sell  more  of  his  products 
than  for  two  or  three  years  back,  but  he 
does  not  receive  as  much,  in  many  cases, 
as  before,  e.  g.,  wheat  is  is  only  65  cents, 
corn  25  cents,  sheep  range  from  $3  to  $4  per 
100  pounds.  But  two  years  ago,  rust 
nearly  ruined  the  wheat  on  the  lowlands 
and  last,  year  the  Hessian  fly  cut  the  crop 
down  two-thirds.  This  year,  corn  was 
greatly  injured  on  clover  sod  by  the  grub¬ 
worm.  Pastures  suffered  also.  Prime  beef 
cattle  bring  good  prices,  but  many  of  our 


farmers  got  the  Jersey  fever  several  years 
ago,  so  with  few  exceptions,  the  cattle  are 
not  of  beef  quality.  I  cannot  see  where 
there  is  to  be  an  income  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  price.  Moreover,  there  is  a  belief 
that  the  trusts  cannot  continue  long,  and 
that  machinery,  will  in  a  few  years,  drop 
back  to  the  old  figures,  possiblv  lower. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  slow  about  pur¬ 
chasing  machinery,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  They  surely  will  not 
at  increased  prices.  Peach  crop  a  total 
failure.  Apples,  a  fair  crop,  of  good  flavor 
and  appearance.  v.  w.  l. 


THE  CLOVER-SEED  CROP. 

The  clover  crop  for  this  year  has  not 
been  a  very  good  one  this  season  in  the 
amount  of  bushels;  the  seed  turned  out1 
just  the  same  as  last  year.  The  heads 
seemed  to  be  fuller  and  the  straw  shorter 
than  last  year,  but  it  was  thin  on  the 
ground  on  account  of  dry  weather.  In 
comparing  1899  in  amount  of  bushels  with 
1898,  it  was  just  the  same;  it  was  not  quite 
half  as  much  as  1897;  six  times  as  much 
as  in  1896.  The  crop  in  1884  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  never  since  that  time  could 
we  harvest  a  crop  so  large.  The  clover 
seed  seemed  to  be  affected  a  little  last  year, 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  little  red  grub 
about  as  long  as  the  clover  seed;  and  this 
year  it  was  affected  very  much  more.  We 
got  a  very  poor  stand  of  both  grass  and 
clover.  The  drought  seems  to  have  done 
the  damage  this  year,  after  the  little 
plants  were  up.  Last  year  we  had  a 
pretty  fair  stand  of  grass  and  clover.  In 
general,  people  sow  much  more  clover  seed 
here  than  Timothy  and  other  grass  seed. 

New  Knoxville,  O.  g.  w. 

To  use  the  words  of  an  old  clover  hul- 
ler,  “There  is,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  clover  cut  for  seed,  and  of 
that  part  was  cut  too  late.  It  is  mak¬ 
ing  about  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  per 
acre.”  A  great  deal  of  the  clover  crop 
was  used  for  pasture,  and  some  was  cut 
after  the  first  ripe  heads  fell  off,  therefore 
greatly  lessening  the  yield.  Some  was 
cut  for  hay  too  late  in  the  Spring,  owing  to 
the  press  of  early  Summer  work,  and  so 
did  not  get.  fully  matured,  owing  to  the 
extreme  dry  Fall.  As  to  quality,  it  might 
be  said,  as  an  average,  that  the  clover  seed 
is  poor  except  in  some  places.  Clover 
seed  cut  upon  the  farm  I  am  renting  made 
me  about  1  %  bushel  per  acre,  which  I  am 
selling  at  $5  per  bushel.  Clover  sown  on 
the  farm  this  Spring  has  done  exception¬ 
ally  well,  but  fields  sown  on  other  farms  in 
the  community  have  failed  in  a  great  many 
instances.  Some  was  sown  upon  Fail 
wheat  before  people  found  that  it  had 
frozen  out,  and  so,  of  course,  was  lost. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  culture  given  clover 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  insure  a  stand,  it  be¬ 
ing  merely  sown  upon  the  ground  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  in  as  best  it  may,  and,  of 
course,  this  results  in  its  being  choked  by 
big  weeds.  Where  clover  has  been  sown 
upon  the  ground  and  thoroughly  worked 
in  with  the  grain,  the  stand  has  invariably 
been  excellent.  That  which  has  stood  the 
Summer  is  doing  nicely  now,  and  will,  in 
all  events,  make  nice  clover  next  year. 
Villisca,  Iowa.  j.  j.  p. 


STOP  WOMEN 

from  exercising  common  sense?  You 
can’t  do  it.  As  the  old  rhyme  runs: 

“  The  man’s  a  fool  who  tries  by  force  or  skill 

To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman’s  will 

For  if  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on’t 

And  if  she  won’t  she  wou’t,  so  there’s  an  end  on’t." 

Common  sense  tells  a  woman  that  when 
she’s  sick  she  needs  a  doctor. 

Common  sense  tells  a  woman  that  in 
disease  the  first  question  is  not  of  man  or 
woman,  but  of  recognized  medical  ability. 

Common  sense  applied  to  advertisements 
which  invite  women  to  “write  to  a  woman 
because  she  is  a  woman  and  understands 
women,”  will  show  the  women  so  appealed 
to,  that  it’s  no  use  to  write  to  any  woman 
about  disease  unless  that  woman  is  a 
physician. 

Common  sense  used  in  the  reading  of 
advertisements  will  discover  that  no  claim 
is  made  in  them  to  a  physician’s  knowl¬ 
edge  or  diploma.  And  that  is  not  because 
the  claim  would  be  morally  culpable  as  a 
lie,  but  because  it  would  be  legally  pun¬ 
ishable  as  a  fraud.  The  law  permits  you  to 
masquerade  as  a  doctor  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  just  so  long  as  you  don’t  actually 
claim  to  be  a  doctor,  or  put  M.  D.  after 
your  name.  That’s  why  the  advertisement 
is  worded  “  write  to  a  woman  ”  instead  of 
write  to  a  doctor. 

Common  sense  has  brought  more  than 
half-a-million  women,  afflicted  with  some 
form  of  female  disease,  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce 
as  one  of  the  most  expert  physicians  in  the 
United  States  in  the  treatment  of  female 
diseases.  Dr.  Pierce  is  a  specialist.  He 
has  given  more  than  thirty  years  of  active 
practice  to  the  treatment  of  female  dis¬ 
eases.  Dr.  Pierce  is  not  a  “  physician  ”  by 
courtesy.  He  is  a  physician  regularly  grad¬ 
uated,  legally  empowered  to  practice  and 
with  thirty  years  of  experience  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  women,  which  he  has 
made  his  specialty. 

The  offer  of  free  consultation  by  letter 
made  by  Dr.  Pierce  is  a  real  offer,  an  honest 
offer.  It  is  an  offer  backed  by  a  medical 
institution,  with  a  world  wide  reputation, 
a  staff  of  nearly  a  score  of  regularly  grad¬ 
uated  physicians,  a  practice  which  reaches 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  a  record  of 
more  than  half-a-million  women  treated 
and  ninety -eight  out  of  every  hundred 
perfectly  cured. 

Write  to  a  doctor.  That’s  the  first  thing. 
Write  to  the  doctor.  That’s  the  next  thing. 
The  woman’s  doctor,  is  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce 
of  the  Invalids’  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Our  General  Premium  List. 


We  offer  premiums  to  our  present  subscribers  in  reward  for  work  done  in  getting  up  clubs  of  subscriptions.  We  do  this  because  we  are  -able  to  give  club-raisers 
more  value  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  We  can  do  this  because  we  get  the  goods  at  wholesale  for  this  purpose,  we  offer  no  cheap  goods,  we  guarantee  every  article 
to  give  satisfaction.  If  not  it  may  be  returned  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  satisfy  every  demand.  Names  for  club  need  not  be  sent  all  at  once.  Send  them  as  you  get 
them,  and  call  for  premium  when  the  proper  number  have  been  sent. 

It  is  going  to  be  easy  work  to  get  subscriptions  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  this  year.  Every  man,  and  especially  every  woman,  will  desire  the  handsome 
climbing  rose  Ruby  Queen.  See  illustration  on  first  page.  We  have  reserved  the  whole  supply  for  subscribers.  Club-raisers  may  make  the  application  for  them  for 
subscribers  when  sending  their  orders.  There  is  no  charge.  We  send  them  postpaid  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


The  Stevens  Favorite  Rifle. 


Three  Serviceable  Premiums. 


This  is  probably  the 
most  popular  weapon 
in  general  use.  It  is 
strong,  well-made, 
accurate  and  safe. 

The  barrel  is  22  inches  long  and  detachable.  In  cleaning,  the  cloth  may  be  inserted 
at  one  end  and  drawn  out  at  the  other,  and  this  without  taking  the  rifle  apart.  It 
has  a  shot  gun  butt.  The  action  has  a  casehardened  frame  and  solid  breech  block. 
It  is  made  for  the  Long  Rifle,  25  Stevens,  and  32  Long  Rifle  cartridges.  The  weight 
is  4X  pounds.  The  price  of  this  rifle  is  S3.  We  -will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  16 
yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each;  or  for  a  club  of  four  at  SI  each,  and  S3  extra  money. 

The  Tip-Up  Pistol. 

No  need  to  say  much  about  this  little  weapon 
It  is  Stevens  make,  and  all  right  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Full  nickel-plated  3  %  inch  barrel.  In 
two  calibers,  22  or  30.  Price,  S2.50.  We  will 
send  it  and  one  new  yearly  subscription  for 
S2.40 ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  six  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  SI  each. 


F?  o  rrilir  A J  Every  farmer  or  mechanic  wants 

1^^  v/PCllcQ  iVlllI©  a  good  strong  knife  in  his  pocket. 
You  can  never  find  anything  better  than  this  knife.  It  has  two  blades,  hand 
forged  from  best  steel.  Stag-horn  handle,  brass  lined  and  capped.  A  feature  of 
this  knife  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  opened  because  of  the  large  purchase  of 
the  fingers  on  the  blade.  The  price  is  SI.  We  send  it  post  paid  and  one  new  yearly 
subscription  for  SI. 40  ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each. 


The  Levin  Pruner. 


This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  but  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid  ;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra  ;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 


Field  or  Opera  Glasses. 


This  is  a  most  convenient  glass  for  field  use,  tourists  or  hunters.  It  is  achro¬ 
matic,  that  is,  there  is  no  interference  of  colors,  has  six  lenses,  morocco  body, 
nickel  trimming.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  leather  case,  and  shoulder  strap  for 
convenience  in  carrying.  Price,  S3.  We  will  send  it  and  three  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  $1.30,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  seven  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each. 


Buggy  Harness. — This  is  a  single  strap  buggy  harness.  1  inch  trace 
secured  to  breast  collar.  The  cut  shows  the  exact  style  of  harness.  It  is  made 

by  one  of  the  best  horse  supply 
houses  in  the  country,  and  is 
sure  to  give  nice  satisfaction. 
It  makes  a  stylish  serviceable 
harness  in  nickel  trimming. 
The  price  is  $15.  We  will  send 
it  for  a  club  of  nine  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1  each  and  $10.50 
extx*a  money. 

Double  Harness  for  Light 
Driving.  —  This  harness  has 
patent  leather  collars,  japanned 
hames,  one  inch  flat  traces,  % 
inch  lines,  blinds  and  over¬ 
draw  check,  and  nickel  trim¬ 
ming,  saddle  and  back  strap, 
no  breeching.  The  price  is  $35. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  13  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $19.75  extra  money. 

Double  Farm  Harness. — This  is  a  harness  that  will  give  good  satisfaction 
for  farm  work.  It  has  1 14  inch  trace  with  heel  chains.  Hip  straps,  but  no  breech¬ 
ing,  open  bridles  and  open  top  collars,  high  hames.  Price,  $24.  We  will  send  it 
for  a  club  of  12  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $18  extra  money. 


+  Dpfi  There  is  no  use  taking  up  space  to 

vi U 1 U  I  U 14 II  V-  Cl  1 H  F  C H  tell  -what  a  gold  fountain  pen  is. 
The  cut  shows  it  full  size.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  it  clean  and  loaded  with 
ink,  and  it  is  ready  to  write  at  all  times.  The  retail  price  of  this  pen  is  $1.50. 
We  can  send  it  and  one  new  yearly  subscription  for  $1.50,  or  free  for  a  club  of  three 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


Silver  Metal  Goods. 


These  cuts  represent  the  exact  size  of  teaspoon  and  fork. 
The  tablespoon  is  of  corresponding  size.  'These  arc  not  plated 
goods.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  nickel  silver 
throughout.  They  are  just  the  thing  for  everyday  use.  Being 
solid  silver  metal,  they  are  practically  indestructible.  They 
never  change  in  appearance. 

Price,  1  Dozen  Teaspoons,  -  $1.25 
“  Tablespoons,  -  -  1.25 
“  “  Forks,  -  -  -  -  1.25 

We  will  send  a  set  of  either  with  one 
new  yearly  subscription  for  $1.50,  or 
either  set  free  for  a  club  of  three  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  the  three 
sets  for  a  club  of  nine. 


Plated  Silver 
Ware. 


These  goods  are  the  size  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations.  The  base  is 
made  of  solid  nickel  silver,  and  care¬ 
fully  polished  before  being  plated.  The 
plating  is  carefully  done  by  the  best 
plating  process,  and  they  contain  an 
excess  of  silver  over  the  regular  stand¬ 
ard  for  "  extra  jdate.” 

The  weights  in  every  case  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  exceed  the  general  standard 
of  extra  weights.  The  goods  are  all 
carefully  hand  burnished  and  finished 
by  the  most  skilled  workmen. 

Trice,  1  Dozen  Teaspoons,  -  -  $1.75 
“  y2  “  Tablespoons,  -  -  1.75 

y  “  Forks,  -  -  -  -  1.75 

We  will  send  a  set  of  either  with  one 
new  yearly  subscription  for  $1.75,  or 
either  set  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1  each,  or  the  three  sets 
for  a  club  of  12. 
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Grand  Watch  Offers. 

ALL,  WATCHES  DELIVERED  POSTPAID. 


Seth  Thomas  Watch. 

This  is  one  of  our  best  bargains  in 
cheap  watches.  It  is  seven-jeweled  move¬ 
ment,  straight  line  lever  escapement, 
cut  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
white  har-d  enamel  dial.  The  case  is 


dust-proof,  polished  silveroid  (that  looks 
like  silver  and  wears  better).  Has  gold 
filled  crown.  This  watch  usually  retails 
for  about  $5.  Our  price  is  $3.50.  We  send 
it  for  a  club  of  two  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each  and  $2.25  extra  money, 
or  free  for  a  club  of  10  at  $1  each. 


A  Great  Watch  Free. 

Now,  boys,  here  is  your  opportunity 
— men,  too,  for  that  matter.  Here  is  a 
watch  made  by  one  of  the  largest  watch 
makers  in  the  country.  It  is  full  size, 
stem  wind  and  set,  nickel  finish,  and 
warranted  to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is 


of  four  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 
Any  boy  can  get  up  a  club  of  four  yearly 
subscriptions  among  his  friends  in  a  short 
time  and  get  the  watch  absolutely  free. 


Alarm  Clock. 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  getting 
up  at  the  right  time  in  the  morning,  you 
will  appreciate  this  alarm  clock.  It  will 
go  off  at  just  the  right  time,  and  ring 
until  you  get  up,  and  turn  a  lever  and 
stop  it.  It  is,  besides,  a  nice  appearing 


clock,  nine  inches  high,  cast-metal  case 
finished  in  oxidized  copper.  Price.  $3.30. 
It  and  one  new  subscription,  $2.45,  or 
for  a  club  of  six  yearly  subscriptions, 
new  or  renewal,  at  $1  each 


The  Joy  Forever. 

No.  7oi  is  a  ladies’  solid  gold  watch 
with  Waltham  or  Elgin  works, — your 
choice.  It  has  a  hunting  case  beauti¬ 
fully  engi-aved  and  it  will  last  more  than 
a  lifetime.  The  works  contain  all  the 
greatest  improvements  known  to  the 
most  expert  watchmakers.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $18.10  ;  with  one  new  subscription, 
$18.50 ;  or  sent  free  for  a  club  of  six 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $14.50 
extra  money. 

The  Alpine  Gem. 

No.  702  is  a  beautiful  open-face 
chatelaine  Swiss  watch  for  ladies’  use. 
The  case  is  solid  silver,  handsomely 
chased,  and  the  works  are  jeweled  in 
every  important  part,  making  the  watch 
a  good  timekeeper.  The  regular  retail 
price  of  this  watch  is  $5,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid,  and  one  yearly  sub¬ 
scription,  for  $4.25  ;  or  for  a  club  of  four 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $2.75 
extra  money.  Free  for  a  club  of  10. 

The  New  York  Belle. 

No.  703  is  a  handsome  gold-filled 
watch  for  ladies’  wear.  The  case  (hunt¬ 
ing  only)  is  made  of  solid  gold  in  two 
plates  reenforced  between  with  a  sheet 


The  American  Special. 

No.  704  is  a  men’s  watch  with  a 
heavy  nickel-silver  open-face  case,  and 
yoxir  choice  of  genuine  Elgin  or  Waltham 
works.  Nickel  silver  is  just  as  hand¬ 
some  and  durable  as  coin  silver.  The 
case  is  so  perfectly  made  that  it  excludes 
dampness  and  dust  from  the  valuable 
works.  Price,  $4.00 ;  or  with  one  new 
yearly  subscription,  $5  ;  or  we  will  send 
it  for  a  club  of  four  yeai'ly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each,  and  $3.70  extra  money. 

The  Silver  King. 

No.  7 On  is  a  magnificent  coin  silver 
watch  for  men,  hunting  case  or  open- 
face.  The  works  are  Waltham  or  Elgin, 
whichever  you  wish,  of  the  same  quality 
as  in  No.  704.  This  watch  is  rich,  not 
gaudy,  and  the  works  are  so  strong  and 
well  made  that  it  is  suitable  for  men  of 
any  age  and  boys  over  14.  Price,  de¬ 
livered,  $7.25  ;  or  with  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $7.75;  or  we  send  it  for  a  club  of 
seven  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  and  $5.85 
extra  money. 

Men’s  Gold  Filled  Watch. 

No.  700  is  a  handsome  gold  filled 
Waltham  or  Elgin  seven  jeweled  watch, 
hunting  case.  The  works  ai'e  like  those 


of  fine  composition  metal  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  more  serviceable.  The 
woi'ks  are  Waltham  or  Elgin,  seven- 
jeweled,  and  they  contain  the  greatest 
modern  improvements.  The  makers 
guarantee  the  case  to  wear  20  yeai's  like 
solid  gold.  Price,  delivered,  $10.50;  or 
with  one  yearly  subscription  $11,  or  sent 
for  a  club  of  six  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$1  each  and  $8.75  extra  money. 

No.  53.  This  is  an  atti'active  watch. 
The  case  is  solid  gun  metal.  Duplex 
movement,  stem  wind  and  set,  and 
jeweled  balance  wheel.  It  is  fully  guar¬ 
anteed,  open  face,  ladies’  or  gent's  size. 
We  send  this  with  one  new  subscription 
for  $2.75,  or  free  for  a  club  of  seven  at 
$1  each 


in  No.  704,  and  the  case,  which  is  beauti¬ 
fully  engraved,  is  guaranteed  to  wear  20 
yeai's.  Price,  delivered,  $12 ;  or  with 
one  new  yearly  subscription,  $12.50  ;  or 
sent  for  a  club  of  seven  subscriptions  at 
$1,  and  $9.50  extra  money. 

No.  707  is  the  same  as  No.  706,  but 
open-face.  Price,  delivei'ed,  $9  ;  or  with 
one  new  yearly  subscription,  $9.50  ;  or 
sent  for  a  club  of  eight  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  $7  extra  money. 

No.  03.  This  is  same  movement  as 
No.  53.  The  case  has  a  heavy  rolled  gold 
center  with  a  bezel  and  back  of  gun 
metal.  We  send  this  with  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.90,  or  free  for  a  club  of 
I  eight  at  $1  each. 


Achromatic 

Telescope. 

This  is  one  of 
the  finest  French 
Telescopes  made. 
It  is  17  inches  in 
length,  with  three 
draw  tubes  of  pol¬ 
ished  brass.  The 
body  of  moi'occo, 
with  brass  trim¬ 
mings  and  bi'ass 
cap  at  end  to  pi'o- 
tect  the  lenses.  It 
has  a  power  of  12 
diameters.  An  ob¬ 
ject  12  miles  dis¬ 
tant  will  appear 
but  one  mile  away. 
I’l'ice,  $2.75.  We 
will  send  it  and 
thx'ee  yeai'ly  sub- 
scriptions  for  $4  ; 
or  given  free  for 
a  club  of  six  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $  L 
each. 


Pocket  Magnifying  Glass. 


This  g'lass  is  just  the  thing  for  examin¬ 
ing  seeds,  bugs,  and  plants.  It  has  one 
of  the  strongest  French  lenses,  with 
metal  rim  and  handle.  Price,  postpaid, 
40  cents,  or  sent  free  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $1. 


Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold 
low  cai'at. 

price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  $1.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  $1. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 


rings  of  a 
The  retail 


A  Carving  Set. 


Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  caxver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 
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Drawing  Instruments. 

We  have  selected  this  premium  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  children.  It  makes  a  hand¬ 
some  and  most  appropriate  present  for 
them.  It  is,  also,  something  that  they 
can  easily  earn  for  themselves.  The 
tools  are  all  nickel  plated,  and  packed 
in  a  case  with  velvet  lining.  It  contains, 


one  pair  dividers,  one  extra  extension 
bar,  one  protractor,  one  pen  extension, 
one  ruling  pen  and  one  pencil  extension, 
two  porcelain  ink  cups,  one  rule,  one 
triangle  and  one  box  leads.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  SI .  15.  We  will  send  it  and  one  new 
yearly  subscription  for  SI. 40,  or  free  for 
club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI 
each. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  wre  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  SI  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  St.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  SI,  and  SI  extra — 
(S2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each. 


Victor  Steel  Trap  Free. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 


This  reliable  and  popular  Steel  Trap  is  just  the  thing  for  farmer  boys  who  wish 
to  make  money  by  trapping  muskrats  for  their  fur.  It  is  also  of  great  use  to  the 
farmer  in  ridding  him  of  skunks,  weasels,  rats,  woodchucks  and  such  other  animals 
as  may  visit  his  poultry  houses  and  barns.  They  are  supplied  with  strong  chain 
about  2 %  feet  long.  You  can  get  this  trap  absolutely  free.  (let  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  now  taking  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  give  you  his  subscription.  Send  us  his 
name  and  his  dollar  and  we  will  send  you  the  trap  prepaid. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


of  six  subscriptions  at  SI  each. 


A  Family  Album. 


minutes,  and  cut  it  fine  enough  for  little 
chicks.  If  you  have  a  dozen  or  more 
hens,  you  want  one.  The  price  with  crank 
is  $7.  We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  five 
subscriptions  at  SI  each,  and  S5  extra 
money,  or  free  for  a  club  of  20  at  SI  each. 


Dark  Blue  China  Dinner  Set. 


Bone  Cutter. 

There  is  no  longer  any  use  in  making 
arguments  about  the  use  of  green  cut 
bone  for  poultry.  Its  value  is  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  practical  poultrymen.  The 


Mann  No.  4,  with  crank  and  iron  stand, 
will  please  any  one.  It  runs  light  and 
cuts  fast.  The  price  is  $21.25.  We  will 
send  it  for  a  club  of  12  at  SI  each,  and 
$10  extra  money,  or  free  for  a  club  of  40 
at  SI  each. 

Envelopes  and  Letter 
Paper. 


We  have  an  article  here  that  will  be  appreciated  by  every  woman  who  sees  it. 
It  is  a  dinner  set  of  extra  fine  grade  semi-porcelain,  consisting  of  78  pieces.  There 
are  12  dinner  plates;  6  breakfast  plates;  12  soup  plates ;  12  preserve  saucers;  12 
individual  butters ;  3  meat  dishes ;  2  bakers ;  1  casserole  ;  1  cover  dish  ;  1  sauceboat; 
1  soup  tureen;  G  cups  and  saucers.  In  looking  up  this  set  at  the  largest  china 
house  in  the  country,  we  found  we  could  get  fair-looking  sets  for  less  than  half 
the  price  of  this  one  ;  but  we  desired  something  that  our  people  could  feel  a  pride 
in  showing  to  their  neighbors.  The  price  is  $12.75.  We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of 
10  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $8  extra  money  ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  35  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1  each. 

Dark  Blue  Clare  Tea  Set. 

This  is  the  same  quality  as  the  Dinner  Set.  It  contains  5G  pieces  as  follows  : 
12  tea  plates ;  2  cake  plates  ;  12  teacups  and  saucers ;  12  preserves ;  1  teapot ;  1 
sugar  ;  1  cream  ;  1  bowl.  The  price  of  this  is  $5.50.  We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of 
five  at  $1  each,  and  $3.50  added  money  ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  15  at  $1  each. 


Every  family  needs  an  album  in  which  to  keep  safely  and  preserve  pictures  of 
friends  and  loved  ones.  Cheap  albums  are  poor  investments,  because  they  soon  go  to 

pieces.  We  have  selected 
here  one  of  the  best  albums 
made.  It  is  bound  in  a 
rich  Venetian  velour  of 
high  quality.  Your  choice 
of  red,  blue  or  green.  On 
the  front  is  a  beautiful 
beveled  plate  glass  mirror. 
The  trimmings  are  gold 
plated  and  lacquered. 
Each  album  is  placed  on  a 
brass  gold-plated  ‘‘ox  yoke” 
easel  from  which  it  is  in¬ 
stantly  detachable.  The 
easel  has  a  compartment 
in  which  may  be  placed  in 
safety  a  number  of  cabinet 
photographs,  or  it  is  a  fair¬ 
ly  safe  place  for  valuables, 
as  it  is  secure  from  observa¬ 
tion  while  the  album  is  in 
place.  The  album  will  con¬ 
tain  04  cabinet  and  nine 
card  photographs.  It  is 
shipped  securely  boxed, 
receiver  to  pay  express 
charges.  Price,  $3.  We 
will  send  it  for  a  club  of  three  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $1.90 
extra  money,  or  free  for  a  club  of  seven  at  $1  each. 


Neat  stationery  of  good  quality  is  more 
important  in  correspondence  than  most 
farmers  think.  It  creates  a  favorable 
impression  in  the  mind  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  your  business  is  likely  to 
have  prompter  and  better  attention  than 
it  would  if  your  stationery  showed  in¬ 
dication  of  carelessness  on  your  part. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we 
have  put  up  a  package  of  50  envelopes 
and  a  pad  of  100  sheets  of  paper  in  a 
neat  box  that  we  can  send  postpaid  for 
35  cents.  Five  packages  by  express  $1.25 
prepaid.  The  envelopes  and  paper  are 
made  to  match  and  of  good  quality  of 
rag  paper.  We  will  send  one  package 
free  to  any  one  who  will  send  one  new 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  at  $1. 


Bone  Cutter. 


The  value  of  green  cut  bones  for 
fowls  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  both 
by  tests  at  experiment  stations,  and  by 
practical  feeders.  This  cutter  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  small  flocks.  It  will  cut 
enough  for  a  flock  of  GO  hens  in  three 


Carpet  Sweeper. 


This  carpet  sweeper  is  one  of  woman’s 
great  labor-saving  implements.  Run  over 
the  carpet  it  picks  \ip  everything  that 
the  broom  gathers,  without  raising  any 
dust.  It  saves  labor,  saves  carpet,  and 
saves  furniture.  This  has  the  new  “cyco” 
bearings,  and  is  the  best  made.  Price, 
$2.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1  and  $1.50  extra;  or  free  for  a  club 
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Our  Premium  Book  List. 


/V  N\  book  in  this  list  may  be  had  absolutely  free  and  postpaid.  All  that  you  need  to  do  is  to  interest  your  neighbors 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Send  us  their  subscriptions  and  select  the  book  or  books  you  wish.  All  these  books  have  been 
selected  with  great  care.  They  are  not  the  cheap  trashy  out-of-date  books  usually  offered  as  premiums.  The  agricultural 
books  are  the  latest  and  best  on  these  subjects.  The  mere  titles  of  the  books  in  the  standard  literature  list  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  These  books  are  all  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  nicely  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  They  are  fit  for  any 
library  and  are  well  adapted  for  holiday  or  birthday  gifts.  Any  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price;  but  the 
best  way  is  to  get  up  a  club  of  subscribers  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  get  the  books  free.  When  the  price  of  premium  book  is' 
given  with  one  new  subscription,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  new  subscriber  can  get  the  paper  and  book  for  this  price.  He 

pays  the  regular  price,  $1,  for  the  paper.  The  person  who  sends  the  subscription  gets  the  discount  on  the  book  for  his 
trouble  and  work. 


The  Fertility  of  the  Land. 

This  book,  by  Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell, 
is  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  exhaus¬ 
tive  work  on  land  fertility  and  culture. 
Price,  $1.25.  We  will  send  it  with  one 
new  subscription  for  $1.75  ;  or  free  for  a 
club  of  four  at  $1  each. 

The  Horticulturist’s  Rule 
Book. 

By  L.  II .  Bailey.  A  compendium  of 
useful  information  for  fruit  growers, 
truck-gardeners,  florists,  etc.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  All  the  approved  methods  of 
fighting  insects  and  plant  diseases  used 
and  discovered  by  all  the  experiment 
stations  are  set  forth  in  shape  for  instant 
reference.  This  feature  alone  is  worth 
the  book’s  cost.  Cloth,  75  cents.  We 
send  it  with  one  new  subscription  for 
$1.40,  or  free  for  a  club  of  two  at  $1  each. 

The  Nursery  Book. 

By  L.  II.  Bailey.  This  book  com¬ 
prises  full  practical  directions  for  seed 
sowing,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  lay¬ 
ers,  stools,  cuttings,  propagation  by  bulbs 
and  tubers,  and  very  complete  accounts 
of  all  the  leading  kinds  of  budding, 
grafting  and  inarching.  Aside  from  this, 
THE  NURSERY  LIST  is  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  about  1,500  plants — of  fruit, 
kitchen  garden,  ornamental,  and  green¬ 
house  species — with  directions  for  their 
multiplication.  Cloth,  $1.  We  will  send 
it  and  one  new  subscription  for  $1.(50,  or 
free  for  a  club  of  three  at  $1  each. 

The  Pruning  Book. 

By  L.  1 1 .  Bailey.  Prof essor  Bailey  has 
been  making  definite  experiments  and 
observations  upon  the  subject  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  the  results  of  these 
labors  are  now  published.  The  work 
comprises  the  entire  range  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  pruning,  both  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  bushes.  Cloth. 
$1.50.  We  will  send  it  and  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
at  $1  each. 

Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  upon  the  science 
and  feeding  in  all  its  details,  giving 
practical  rations  for  all  farm  animals 
Tt  is  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  nearly  alp 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  any¬ 
body  having  a  horse  or  a  cow  or  who 
feeds  a  pig  or  a  sheep  to  study  it.  Price, 
$2.  We  will  send  it  and  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.50,  or  free  for  a  club  of 
five  at  $1  each. 

The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


Library 


Bagster  Teachers’  Bible. 

This  cut  shows  the  style  of  the  Bible  when  closed,  but 
not  full  size.  The  size  is  about  5 %  by  8  inches.  It  has 
the  flexible  leather  binding.  It  will  lie  open  on  the  table, 
may  be  folded  back  to  back,  or  rolled  without  in  any  way 
injuring  the  book.  It  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  with  helps  to  Bible  study,  17  full  page  illustra¬ 
tions,  concordance  and  an  index,  Bible  atlas.  The  type 
is  minion.  Price,  $1.  Or,  we  will  send  it  and  one  new 
yearly  subscription  for  $1.50 ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  three 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


of  Standard  Literature. 


Modification  of  Plants  by 
Climate. 

By  A.  A.  Crozier.  This  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  little  book,  showing  how  plants 
are  changed  in  growth  and  form  and 
fruitfulness  by  climatic  conditions.  Price, 
paper  cover,  25  cents.  We  will  send  it 
free  to  any  club-raiser  or  subscriber  who 
sends  one  subscription  of  a  neighbor  at  $1. 

American  Grape  Training. 

By  Prof.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by 
photographic  engravings  of  the  actual 
growing  vines,  and  represents  all  the 
practical  systems  of  training  in  detail. 


We  give  here  a  selection  of  the  choicest  litei’ature  in  the  English  language. 
The  books  are  cloth  bound,  attractive  and  durable.  They  are- suitable  for  the 
family  library  and  make  nice  gifts  for  old  or  young.  The  price  is  60  cents,  post¬ 
paid:  or  any  book  with  one  new  subscription,  $1.30,  or  any  book  will  be  sent  free 
for  a  club  of  two  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


Adam  Bede.  Eliot. 

Alhambra.  Irving:. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

An  Egyptian  Princess.  Ebers. 
Arabian  Nights. 

Astoria.  Irving. 

Barnaby  Budge.  Dickens. 

Barry  Lyndon.  Thackeray. 

Black  Beauty.  Sewell. 
Bracebridge  Hall.  Irving. 

Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Reade. 
Cook  Book.  Shillaber. 

Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  Ruskin. 
Daniel  Deronda.  Eliot. 

David  Coppertield.  Dickens. 
Deerslayer  (The).  Cooper. 
Doinbey  and  Son.  Dickens. 

Don  Quixote.  Cervantes. 

Felix  Holt.  Eliot. 

Great  Expectations.  Dickens. 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift. 

House  of  Seven  G  allies .  Ha  wtho rne . 
Hypatia.  Kingsley. 

Ivanhoe.  Scott. 

Kenilworth.  Scott. 
Knickerbocker’s  New  York.  Irving. 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Cooper. 
Lorna  Doone.  Blaekmore. 


Middleinarch.  Eliot. 

Mill  on  the  Floss  (The). 
Eliot. 

Monte  Cristo.  ■’  volumes. 
Dumas. 


Notre  Dame.  Hugo. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Dick¬ 
ens. 

Oliver  Twist.  Dickens. 
Pathfinder  (The).  Cooper. 


Pickwick  Papers.  Dickens. 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Bunyan. 
Pioneers  (The).  Cooper. 

Poe’s  Tales. 

Prairie  (The).  Cooper. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Defoe. 

Romola.  Eliot. 

Salmagundi.  Irving. 

Scarlet  Letter.  Hawthorne. 
Scottish  Chiefs.  Porter. 
Sevastopol.  Tolstoi. 

Sketch-Book  (The).  Irving. 

Spy  (The).  Cooper. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities  (A).  Dickens. 
Three  Musketeers.  Dumas. 
Toilers  of  the  Sea.  Hugo. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Hughes. 
Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.  Hughes. 
Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 
Verne. 

Twice  Told  Tales.  Hawthorne. 
Two  Admirals.  Cooper. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Mrs.  Stowe. 
Vanity  Fair.  Thackeray. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Goldsmith. 
Waverley.  Scott. 

Westward  Ho  !  Kingsley. 

Wonder  Book.  Hawthorne. 


Indispensable  to  every  grape  grower. 
Price,  75  cents ;  or  with  one  new  sub¬ 
scription,  $1.25  ;  or  free  for  club  of  two 
at  $1  each. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  his¬ 
tory.  improvement,  description,  charac¬ 
teristics,  merits,  objects,  etc.,  of  each  of 
the  different  breeds  with  hints  on  selec¬ 
tion,  care  and  management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  Cloth, 
$2.  We  will  send  it  with  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.50,  or  free  for  a  club  of 
five  at  $1  each. 

Milk  and  Its  Products. 

By  Prof.  II.  H.  Wing.  The  title  of 
this  hook  suggests  the  contents.  The 
author’s  name  is  a  guarantee  of  its  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy,  and  practical  application. 
No  writer  on  farm  subjects  has  ever 
combined  science  and  practice  with  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  We  send  it 
and  one  new  subscription  for  $1.60,  or 
free  for  a  club  of  three  at  $1  each. 


Favorite  Books  for  Children. 

These  hooks  are  cloth  bound,  printed  from  new  plates  on  good  paper  and  fully 
illustrated.  Price.  60  cents,  postpaid.  Any  hook  with  one  new  subscription,  $1.30; 
or  any  hook  will  he  sent  free  for  a  club  of  two  subscriptions 
at  $1  each. 


Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  By  Miss 
Mu  lock. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

By  Lewis  Carroll. 

Black  Beauty.  By  Anna  Sewell. 
Carrots.  By  Mi's.  Moleswoi'tli . 
Cuckeoo  Clock.  By  Mrs.  Moleswortb. 
The  Fairy  Book.  By  Miss  Mulock. 
Grandfather’s  Chair.  By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Grimm’s  Tales.  Translated  by  Lucy 
Crane. 

Jackanapes  and  Daddy  Darwin.  By 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Ewing. 


Little  Lame  Prince.  By  Miss  Mulock. 
Lob  Lie  by  the  Fire.  By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Ewing. 

Peep  of  Day. 

Polio  at  Work.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Rollo  at  Play.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 

Story  of  a  Short  Life.  By  Mrs.  J.  II. 
Ewing. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.  By 
Lewis  Carroll. 

Water  Babies.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

Wonder  Book  (A).  By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 


Standard  Poetical  Works. 


These  books  are  in  the  same  style  of  binding  as  the  above, 
and  will  be  sent  on  the  same  terms. 

Beauties  of  Shakes-  Dante. 


peare. 

Browning  (Mrs.). 
Browning  (Robert). 
Bryant. 

Burns. 

Byi-ori. 

Campbell. 

Chaucer. 

Cliilde  Harold. 
Christian  Year. 
Coleridge. 

Cowper. 


Dryden. 

Evangeline. 

Faust  (Goethe’s). 
Goldsmith. 

Hiawatha.  Longfellow. 
Hood. 

Hugo  (Victor). 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Lalla  Itookh. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel. 

Longfellow. 


Lowell. 

Lucile. 

Macaulay. 
Meredith  (Owen). 
Milton. 

Moore. 

Mulock  (Miss). 
Paradise  Lost 
Poetry  of  Flowers. 
Pope. 

Spenser. 

Tennyson. 

Whittier. 

Wordsworth. 


Feeds  and  Feeding. 

By  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  This  is  the  first  book 
that  combines  the  science  and  practice  of 
stock  feeding.  It  is  a  book  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  stock  feeder  in 
the  country,  whether  large  or  small.  It 
is  a  large  hook,  well  printed  and  nicely 
bound.  Price,  $2.  We  will  send  it  and 
one  new  yearly  subscription  for  $2.50,  or 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each. 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit 
Culturist. 

This  hook  is  the  standard  authority  on 
fruit  culture  in  this  country.  No  other 
hook  contains  so  much  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  or  so  complete  a  list  of  fruits.  It 
contains  over  800  pages  and  79(5  illus¬ 
trations,  well  printed  and  bound.  Price, 
$2.50.  We  send  it  and  one  new  yearly 
subscription  for  $3,  or  free  for  a  club  of 
seven  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

Errors  About  Plants. 

By  A.  A.  Crozier.  It  is  a  collection  of 
errors  and  superstitions  entertained  by 
many  people  about  plants,  with  brief 
scientific  refutation  of  them.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.  We  will  send  it  with  one  new 
subscription  for  $1.25,  or  free  for  a  club 
of  two  at  $1  each. 
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Humorous. 

You  may  mend  a  broken  reputation, ' 
but  your  neighbors  will  keep  their  eyes 
on  the  crack. — Credit  Lost. 

“This  is  a  grave  error,’’  remarked  the 
undertaker,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
buried  the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong  lot. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

Mrs.  Graball:  “Ther  boarders  air 
kickin’  ’bout  ther  milk  bein’  blue.’’ 
Farmer  Graball:  “Tell  ’em  ther  caow 
won’t  eat  nothin’  ’cept  Blue  grass.” — 
Judge. 

Mother:  “Edith,  go  and  see  whether 
the  clock  is  going!”  Edith  (coming 
back):  “No,  Mamma,  it  is  standing  quite 
still,  only  its  tail  is  wagging  a  little.” — 
Enquire  Within. 

William:  “If  I  should  ask  you  in 
French  if  I  might  kiss  you,  what  would 
you  answer?”  Lillian  (summoning  up 
her  scanty  knowledge):  “I  should  say, 
‘Billet  doux.’  ” — New  York  Herald. 

An  Austin  colored  man  told  a  Boston 
man  at  a  hotel,  that  in  eastern  Texas  a 
white  man  had  married  a  negro  woman. 
“Was  he  not  derided?”  asked  the  Bos¬ 
tonian.  “He  was,  sah,”  beamed  the 
negro.  “Dey  rided  him  out  ob  town  on 
a  rail.” — Household  Words. 

O’Rafferty:  “ ’Twas  a  sad  blow  thot 
befell  Cassidy.  Did  ye  not  hear?”  Mc- 
Ginniss:  “Sorra  th’  word  av  ut.”  “Sure, 
he’s  dead.  Sthruck  be  lightnin’,  he 
was.”  “O!  my!  O!  my!  But  I’m  not 
surprised.  Faith,  he  had  a  sickly  look 
the  lasht  tbime  I  seen  him.” — Life. 

“Yes,”  said  the  benevolent  man,  “I 
thank  heaven  for  my  happy  disposition. 

I  am  satisfied  with  what  the  day  brings 
forth,  and  quickly  forget  the  pain  and 
trouble  that  have  passed.”  “Ah!”  re¬ 
plied  the  physician,  “that  explains  your 
overlooking  my  little  bill.” — Catholic 
Standard  and  Times. 

“Is  the  master  of  the  house  in?”  in¬ 
quired  the  tax-collector.  “The  man 
who  calls  himself  the  master  of  the 
house  is  in,”  replied  the  determined- 
looking  woman  who  had  opened  the 
door;  “but  you  can’t  see  him.  He  is 
hiding  under  the  bed  and  is  afraid  to 
come  out.” — Answers. 

“Mother,  there’s  a  boy  in  our  school 
who  swears  something  awful!”  “I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that,  dear.”  “Shall  I  tell 
you  the  naughty  words  he  says?”  “Oh, 
no,  for  then  you  will  be  as  bad  as  he 
is.”  (After  a  pause)  "Well,  then, 
Mother,  you  say  all  the  swear  words 
you  know,  and  I’ll  nod  when  you  say 
the  right  ones.” — Judy. 

Old  Lady  (from  the  country):  “I’d 
like  to  get  a  pair  o’  shoes,  young  man.” 
Polite  Clerk:  “Yes,  ma’am;  something 
pretty  nice,  ma’am?”  Old  Lady:  “I 
want  ’em  good  ’n  stout.”  Polite  Clerk: 
“Well,  ma’am,  here’s  a  strong  shoe,  an 
excellent  strong  shoe.  It  has  been  worn 
a  great  deal  this  Winter — ”  Old  Lady: 
“Man  alive,  I  don’t  want  no  shoe  that’s 
been  worn  this  Winter  nor  any  other 
Winter;  I  want  a  bran-new  pair.”— 
Puck. 

Miss  Daisy  Flitters  (who  reads  ro¬ 
mances):  “Thank  you,  very  much,  for 
your  'invitation,  Mr.  Green;  but  really  I 
can’t  go  with  you  to  the  picnic  without 
a  chaperon.”  Jay  Green  (who  does 
not):  “What’s  a  chaperon?”  Miss  Daisy 
Flitters:  “An  older  lady,  whose  pres¬ 
ence  serves  to  preserve  the  proprieties.” 
Jay  Green:  “Huh!  Don’t  be  a  ninny, 
Daisy!  If  you’re  afraid  of  me,  for  good¬ 
ness  sake  carry  a  hatchet!” — Melbourne 
Leader. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS ss COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  890,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Victor  Feed  Mills 

AND  HORSE-POWERS  COMBINED 

For  Grinding  from  12  to  60  bushels  per  hour  of 
Corn  and  Cob  and  Small  Grain,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  Power  for  Feed  Cutters,  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  12th  Annual  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 

Feed  Mills,  Horse-Powers, 

Sawing  Machines,  Jacks. 

The  J.  H.  McLAIN  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio. 


WHEN  SELECTING  A  CUTTER  OR  SHREDDER, 

we  Invite  you  to  get  a  catalogue  of 

Wilder’s  Ensilage  Machinery 

Machines  with  Self-Feed  Tables.  Swivel  or  Straight  Carriers, 
Front-Cut  or  Cylinder  Machines,  8hredders  or  Splitters. 

OUB  PLAN  of  SELLING  will  please  you.  Write  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


tread,'  all  told,  has  no 
Stone,  Harvard,  Ill. 


rival.”— AUMJiY  Bbos.  & 


Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonials  prove 
that  our 


“SUCCESS 


”  TREAD 
POWERS 


We  make  1,  2 


are  properly  named, 
and  b  horse  tread 
po were, smooth  or  ( 
level  lags  as  desir¬ 
ed,  down  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 

ONE  HORSE 
“SUCCESS” 

;  Is  the  best  power  t 
;  made  for  driving  ’ 

•  cream  separators,  j 
1  andall  machinery  *  _____ 

;  requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power  ’ 

•  can  be  obtained  from  the  “Sl'CCRsS”  Tread  Powers  si/e  for  i 
J  size  than  any  ethers  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  < 
;  enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them  } 

•  and  our  sweep  powers,  shelters,  fodder  and  ensllnge  cutters  < 
“  or  shredders,  buskers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills,  J 
l  steel  tanks,  etc.,  In  our  160  page  illustrated  catalogue.  FRKK.  < 

:  APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL.  ! 


STOP  THE  WASTE 


He  la  a  rich 
man  indeed 
who  can  afford 
to  feed  whole 
grain  to  cattle, 
hogs  and  other 
live  stock. 

Much  whole 
grain  passes 
through  the 
animals  and  Is 
w'asted.  All 
ground  grain  is 
digested  and 
■  assimilated 
land  that  stops 
all  waste. 


TAR  FEED  GRINDERS 


e  safe,  fast  and  efficient.  Grind  ear  corn  dry.  damp 
■  frozen.  No  choking.  They  have  the  shortest  sweep 
ade.  Send  for  new  circulars  of  Sweep  and  Power  Mills. 

PAR  M’FG.  CO.,  13  Depot  Street,  New  Lexington,  0. 


rHIS  GRINDER 


IS  THE  KELLY  DUPLEX 


Duplex  means  that  it  has  a  double  set  of 
grinding  plates  or  burrs.  That  means 
that  it  is  the  fastest  grinder  made.— do¬ 
ll  ing  double  the  work  of  any  mill  of  similar 
i  size.  Requires  only  light  power. 

~1 CRUSHES  AND  GRINDS 

Ear  Corn,  Cob,  Husk  and  All. 

Grinds  cotton  seed  and  all  grains 
•a  single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse,  me- 
r  i  i  ii  „  iSldium  or  fine  l'eed  as  desired  and  to 
tue  requirements  of  the  animal  to  be  fed.  Simple, 
sy  to  operate,  durable.  Send  for  free  Catalog  N o.  8  . 

ie  0.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Co.,  Iowa  City,  la.  and  Springfield,  0. 


IS  A  FACT 

the  ’oeafc  result*  in  feeding  rtMfe 
of  any  kind  are  attained  with  jr#«i 
feed.  To  grind  feed  moat  wcon 
fully  requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mills . 

They  have  largest  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  power. 
Crush  and  grind  torn,  husk  cob 
and  all,  and  all  sntallgrain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 
plates.  Free — Catalog  li. 

F00S  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Adjustable— grinds  coarse  or  fine. 
:ea  free.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 


ELECTRIC  FEED  MILL 

We  have  put  out  this  mill  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  patrons  of  the 
famousEleetrle  Goods  for 
a  good  mill  at  afair  price. 
It  is  a  direct  grinder  and 
absorbs  or  wastes  no  pow¬ 
er  In  useless  and  expensive 
gearings.  Cuts,  crushes 
andcrlndsear  corn, and  all 
small  grains  single  or  mix- 
Prices  low.  Circulars  and 
Box  88,  Quincy,  111. 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

ror  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

lave  conical  shaped  grinders.Different 
rom  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
lower.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(AUo  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


CUT  AND  SHRED 

with  the  WOLVERINE  Cutter 
and  Shredder.  Knives  and  cutting* 
bar  selected  oil  tempered  tool  steel.  Cut¬ 
ting  bar  has  4  cutting  edges;  when  one  i 
dulls  simply  turn  it  over  and  get  a  new  sharp 
edge ;  that  makes  the  1  ife  of  this  machine  four 
times  greater  than  the  old  style.  Shredder  head  made  of  saw  steel. 
Interchangeable  with  knife  head.  Safety  fly  wheel.  Stop 
feed  lever.  Adjustable  knife  and  shredder  head.  Made  in  13 
sizes.  Largest  cuts  a  ton  in  5  minutes.  Swivel  Carrier. 

SNAPPING  ROLLS  tosnaP  Off  the  ears,  are  furnished  on  three  sizes 

°  of  shredders  without  anv  extra  cost. 

RUNS  EASIER  cute  faster,  lasts  longer  than  any  other  machine 
-  *  made.  Prices  low.  We  have  no  agent*. 

TRY  THEM  — if  not  as  we  say,  return  them  at  our  expense. 
HRINniNfi  Mil  I  Q  63  kinds  of  Sweep,  Belt  and  Geared  Mills  for 
unmumn  itiillo  2  to  25  H  p  for  grind  ing  ear  corn  and  all  other 
grain  fine  or  coarse.  Price  sweep  mil  Ik,  $14.50  and  up. 

PfiRN  QHFI  I  PRQ  19  sizes  and  kinds  for  hand  or  power.  Hand 
uunn  oncLLLno  sheller  90c.  uhole  8heIler  pulley  for 

and  or  power  $5.50;  self-feed  sheller  shells  500  bu.  a  day. 

)  ft  \1 1  C  D  Q  1-h  Tread,  with  governor,  $58.  2-h  $77.  3-h  $103. 
U  IT  Enq  2-h  Sweep.  $*24.90  :  4-h  $34.75  ;6-h  $36.95  ;8-h  $51.25 

1  full  line  Feed  Cooker*,  Bob**,  Cutter**,  Blanket*, 
Robe*.  Send  for  FREE  fall  catalogue  giving  latest  prices. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  C-16,  Chicago,  III, 


BURR-STONE  FEED  MILLS 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  50  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  com  pil¬ 
oted  and  fastest  grinding 
mills  yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Address, 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
20 Third  St.,  Now  Haven, Conn. 


The  Oriole 
Feed  Mill 

grinds  tine,  fast  and  easy,  table  meal 
as  well  as  feed.  Low  in  price:  made 
in  most  durable  way  possible. 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials 

WILSON  BROS.,  EASTON,  PA. 


PIIT  on< r  by  so  doing  sare  30  to  50  per  CCIlt 

|  and  make  au  equal  gain  in  the  products 
of  your  Dairy.  Thousands  of  up-to-date 
YflJIB  farmers  will  vouch  lor  these  tacts. 

|  UUn  Vie  make  the  largest  and  most  complete 
line  of  Cutters  for  Ensilage  and  Dry 
niiy  Fodder  Cutting  machinery  ever  made  in 
UVtl  this  country.  We  make  Carriers  or  Ele¬ 
vators,  also  Farm  Powers  for  operating. 

Prices  and  full  information  mailed 
rUUIICIf  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Universal  Repair  Machine 

the  greatest  money-saver  made. 
Vise.  Anvil,  Drill.  Hardy,  Tool 
Grinder,  Last,  Pipe  Vise.  Sewing 
Clamp.  Money  back  if  you’re  not 
Battened.  Liberal  terms  to  agents. 
Address  with  stamp. 

BLOOMFIELD  MFG.  CO., 
Box  22,  Bloomfield,  lad. 


SAWS 


IN* ^ANY^  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUND 

_  4  in.  to  9  ft.  Through 

fl  MAN  with  a  FOLD-  DCATC  o  MEN  With  a 
I  INU  SAWING  MACHINE  DM  1  d  dm  Cross-cut  Saw 
6  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 
nmis  kxsv  _  SAWS  DO) 

No  TREKS 


Our  1900  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12- year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  latest  iiunrovements;  First  order  gets  ownev. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  0  26. Chicago. 


Dutton’s  Mower  Knife  Grinder 

grinds  a  set  of  Mowing  Machine  Knives  In  10  minutes 
better  than  can  be  done  on  a  grindstone  in  au  hour. 
Does  not  heat  the  knife. 


Your  dealer  should  have  it.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  eon-  a  « 
venience  of  an  over-ready  power  for  cut-  wll 
ting  and  grinding  Iced, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
it  you  have  the  power  you  m&  r 
make  a  great  deal  of  mom  v 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  W  e  make 


UPRIGHT  ant* 

HORIZONTAL  with  steel  boilers 

FNfi  WfC  from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta- 

tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Rollers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  6o  .  Springfield.  O. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co., 118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  orhorse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Experts  Opinions  of 


Cabot’s  Sheathing 


Pal  159231 

“1  have  the  warmest  poultry-house  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  have  seen  a  good  many.” — C.  H.  Latham, 
Breeder  B.  P.  R.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

“In  the  coldest  weather  the  water  did  not 
freeze  in  the  fountain.” 

M.  K.  BOYISH,  Editor  Farm  Poultry. 

“1  have  tested  ‘Quilt,’  and  Ilnd  it  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  lice  and  mite  proof.” 

Du.  Prince  T.  Woods. 

One  layer  is  as  warm  as  10  of  rosin-sized  paper, 
and  warmer  than  a  layer  of  boards.  Easy  to 
apply,  uninflammable,  Indestructible  by  decay, 
repellent  to  insects  and  vermin.  A  “comforter” 
that  will  keep  your  poultry  warm.  (Or  your 
house  and  stable).  Send  for  a  Sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 81  Kilby  St., Boston,  Mass 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


FIRE  PROOF  INCUBATORS  ternis^Cat’alogue  1 

cents.  S.  II.  Merrynian,  Box  4,  Townon,  Md, 
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A  PUZZLE  OVER  BLACKBERRIES. 

HARD  TO  EXPI.AIN  STRANGE  BEHAVIOR. 

What  to  Do  Next  Year. 

The  hall  came  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  bark  on 
the  young  wood  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  the  blackberry 
canes.  It  cut  off  some  twigs  and  a  large  part  of  the 
leaves  from  the  blackberries.  I  cultivated  my  berries 
thoroughly  with  the  two-horse  spring-tooth  harrow,  until 
they  were  ripe.  I  got  a  few  berries  on  the  poorest  knolls 
On  the  rest  of  the  lot  there  was  a  heavy  growth  of  canes, 
but  the  berries  did  not  fill  out.  What  do  you  think  was 
the  reason?  I  sowed  oats  in  them  this  Summer  and  these 
are  now  eight  or  10  inches  high,  and  thick  right  up  to  the 
roWs.  What  shall  I  do  to  insure  a  crop  next  Summer? 
My  outside  row  now  cultivated  only  on  one  side  gave 
me  the  greater  quantity  of  berries.  Did  the  tillage,  which 
was  about  once  a  week,  blast  the  fruit,  or  is  the  ground 
too  rich?  The  vines  blossomed  full  and  grew  about  as 
big  as  large  peas,  and  then  failed  to  mature.  The  canes 
that  were  tipped  once  have  made  from  three  to  five  feet 
of  growth  on  laterals.  I  do  not  wish  to  invest  much 
cash  in  them,  as  the  lot,  about  three  acres,  has  cost  me 
a  good  deal  now;  but  it  seems  a  pity  to  tear  them  out. 
They  are  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  laterals  almost 
meeting  between  the  rows  at  nine  feet  three  inches  wide. 
Shall  I  let  them  alone  after  cleaning 
out  the  sprouts  in  the  Spring? 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  c. 

MR.  WILLARD’S  OPINION.— 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  con¬ 
stant  tillage  is  an  injury  to  the 
crop,  still,  at  the  same  time  we  al¬ 
ways  have  a  very  heavy  setting 
upon  the  various  varieties  we 
grow,  and  we  do  no  cultivating 
after  the  Spring  working  is  over. 

It  is  possible  that  varieties  may 
have  something  to  do  with  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  The  sorts  I  grow  are 
Snyder,  Bagnard  and  Agawam,  all 
of  which  are  very  prolific,  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  crop  withered 
and  dried  up  on  the  bushes  this 
year.  I  should  hardly  think  it 
wise  to  sow  oats  between  the 
rows,  because  I  think  that  it 
would  draw  more  or  less  moisture 
from  the  soil.  As  to  what  should 
be  done  with  a  patch  of  black¬ 
berries  that  did  not  produce, 

First,  I  would  be  satisfied  that  the 
variety  was  correct  and  of  a  nat¬ 
urally  productive  kind.  Second, 

I  would  give  them  a  test  of  an¬ 
other  year,  and  then  if  they  failed 
I  would  plow  up  and  plant  a  new 
patch  elsewhere,  s.  d.  willard. 

THE  OUTLOOK  GOOD.  —  I 
would  not  disturb  that  blackberry 
patch.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  the 
soil  too  rich  for  blackberries,  nor  the  canes  too  large 
and  thrifty.  The  stronger  they  are  the  better  they 
bear,  and  the  bigger  the  berries.  It  may  be  that  the 
extreme  cold  weather  of  last  Winter  injured  the  canes 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  perfect  the  fruit. 
If  this  was  not  so,  and  no  insect  pest  or  fungoid 
disease  affected  the  canes  or  fruit,  then  I  do  not  see 
why  the  fruit  did  not  come  to  perfection,  unless  there 
was  an  untimely  drought.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
more  poorly-cultivated  patches  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  on  the  knolls  in  this  patch,  bore  more  fruit,  is  an 
intimation  to  me  that  the  patch  under  question  may 
have  been  too  well  cultivated  late  in  the  Summer  of 
1898;  the  canes  grew  verv  late,  and  were  injured  by 
the  following  Winter;  although  there  may  have  been 
no  outward  signs. 

The  sowing  of  oats  to  check  Fall  growth  of  the 
blackberries  is  very  good,  and  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
them  late  in  the  season.  During  the  early  Summer  it 
would  be  a  serious  injury.  There  are  no  means,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  will  “insure  a  crop  next  Summer.” 
There  are  too  many  contingencies  likely  to  arise. 


The  chance  appears  to  me  to  be  in  favor  of  a  good 
crop.  It  will  be  well  to  prune  back  the  laterals  and 
main  canes  within  reasonable  limits,  before  the  buds 
start  next  Spring.  If  the  variety  should  be  Early 
Harvest,  it  would  be  injurious  more  than  just  to  tip 
them  a  little,  for  their  fruit  buds  are  well  out  on  the 
branches.  Other  kinds  are  benefited  by  rather  close 
pruning.  Let  us  know  the  result  in  due  time. 

ir.  e.  van  deman. 

ALWAYS  CULTIVATE.— The  climate  and  soil  in 
western  New  York  are  so  different  from  that  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  your  correspondent’s  black¬ 
berry  crop,  or  to  suggest  future  successful  treatment. 
Here  I  should  prune  the  bushes  quite  closely  next 
Spring,  leaving  the  laterals  not  more  than  a  foot 
long;  then  plow  shallow,  turning  the  furrows  towards 
the  rows,  and  give  frequent  workings  with  cultivator 
run  very  shallow,  or  with  an  adjustable  weeder.  I 
have  never  found  it  a  good  plan  to  leave  any  fruit 
without  cultivation.  Last  Winter  was  unusually  se¬ 


vere,  and  these  plants  may  have  been  more  injured 
by  the  cold  weather  than  they  appeared  to  be. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  b. 

BLACKBERRY  BLIGHT.— Should  I  attempt  to  tell 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  blackberry  crop  in 
western  New  York,  it  would  be  mere  conjecture,  as 
there  are  so  many  things  that  might  cause  the  bloom 
to  blight.  In  this  case,  the  outside  row  that  had  but 
little  culture  produced  the  most  fruit.  On  my  grounds 
the  Western  Triumph  nearly  all  blighted,  while  the 
Agawam  bore  a  fair  crop.  Neither  had  any  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  neighbor  had  a  heavy  crop  of  the  Snyder, 
while  other  varieties  blighted.  Culture  was  shallow 
and  clean.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  variety,  as  well  as  culture.  While  the  black¬ 
berries  were  in  bloom  we  had  three  or  four  days  of 
very  warm  weather,  the  thermometer  ranging  from 
80  to  100  degrees.  The  sun  on  the  clean-cultivated 
ground  might  affect  them  more  than  on  the  unculti¬ 
vated.  Then  that  theory  is  upset  by  the  uncultivated 
on  my  own  ground,  where  one  variety  blighted  and 
another  did  not.  I  think  that  it  is  an  injury  to  cut 


the  roots  to  get  them  to  sell  or  set  out.  It  is  better 
to  cut  off  the  suckers  than  to  pull  or  dig  them  out 
and  cut  the  side  roots.  I  would  give  shallow  culture, 
or  dispense  with  it,  and  mulch  the  ground  heavily 
with  clean  straw  or  flags  from  the  swamps,  which  is 
better  still,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  seeding  with  foul 
weeds.  If  the  ground  is  mulched,  pull  the  weeds  and 
cut  a  clean  path  with  a  scythe.  chas.  midls. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

TOO  GOOD  SOIL  AND  CARE. — Blackberries  are 
somewhat  fickle  in  yield,  and  it  is  hard  to  explain 
some  things  about  them.  They  come  to  maturity  in 
August,  when  it  is  likely  to  be  very  hot  and  dry, 
which  may  dry  the  fruit  on  the  bushes.  One  year  the 
canes  were  attacked  by  a  fungous  growth,  which 
darkened  the  canes  a  little,  not  showing  in  any  other 
way.  This  mildew  would  rub  off  and  leave  the  cane 
clean,  but  it  stopped  the  growth  of  the  berries.  It 
might  not  have  been  noticed  by  some.  The  canes 
are  injured  by  the  cold  weather,  and  start  slowly, 
and  in  such  cases  rarely  give  a  good  yield,  although 
they  may  look  well  later.  Too 
great  a  growth  of  canes  usually 
gives  a  poor  yield. 

Ground  can  easily  be  made  too 
rich  for  good  results,  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  would  only  make 
the  matter  worse,  as  far  as  the 
growth  of  canes  is  concerned,  but 
if  the  berries  set  thick  and  well, 
it  should  not  have  injured  them, 
unless  the  cultivation  was  deeper 
than  usual  or  too  close  to  the 
canes.  The  growth  of  oats  this 
dry  season  would  show  rich  soil, 
as  would  laterals  meeting  in  nine- 
foot  rows.  Our  rows  are  six  and 
seven  feet  apart,  and  the  black¬ 
berries  are  thick  as  a  hedge  the 
other  way.  This  prevents  too 
great  a  growth.  The  new  growth 
is  topped  at  four  feet,  and  kept 
down  during  the  growing  season 
The  laterals  on  ground  poor 
enough  to  grow  good  blackberries 
will  not  be  very  plentiful  or  long 
this  Fall.  We  prune  pretty  closely 
in  the  Spring,  cultivate  early  as 
possible,  clean  out  all  weeds,  hoe 
in  some  mellow  dirt  around  the 
canes  to  mulch,  and  abandon  them 
till  harvest  time.  A  good  coating 
of  straw  would  be  of  value  to  pre¬ 
vent  sun  from  burning  the  roots. 
I  would  prune  down  to  four  to 
five  feet  in  the  Spring,  cultivate  and  hoe  once,  mulch 
with  straw,  and  let  them  alone,  except  to  prune  new 
growth.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

A  TWO-COW  POWER  FOR  CREAMERY. 

On  page  705  our  old  friend  Mr.  Fre  Patton,  of  Ohio 
told  us  something  about  his  farm  ice-cream  business 
Older  readers  will  remember  the  story  we  told  severa.’ 
years  ago  about  the  ice-cream  business  of  E.  Man¬ 
chester  &  Sons,  of  Connecticut.  The  Manchesters  rur 
a  milk  dairy,  and  formerly  made  butter  out  of  then 
surplus  milk.  They  found,  however,  that  the  cream, 
when  frozen,  was  far  more  profitable  than  when  made 
into  butter,  and  so  they  began  to  manufacture  ice 
cream.  During  the  Summer  they  rented  a  little  place 
in  the  town,  where  ice  cream  was  sold  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  and  the  results  were  very  gratifying. 
They  used  pure  cream  with  nothing  but  pure  fruit, 
and  of  course  let  this  fact  be  known.  Customers  soon 
found  that  this  pure  frozen  cream  was  very  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  mixture  of  corn  starch,  gelatin  and 
“chemical  extracts”  that  was  being  sent  from  the 


THE  COW  POWER  OF  A  HOME  ICE-CREAM  FACTORY.  Fig.  307. 
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large  manufacturers.  This  business  has  grown  to 
large  proportions,  and  when  we  told  the  story  about 
it,  Mr.  Patton  thought  that  he  saw  possibilities  in  the 
business.  So  after  some  study  of  the  situation,  he 
began  to  make  ice  cream  last  April.  After  the  people 
found  what  he  was  doing,  orders  kept  ahead  of  the 
supply  for  four  months,  when  the  supply  of  ice  gave 
out.  Mr.  Patton  believes  in  the  use  of  printer’s  ink, 
and  he  got  out  circulars  containing  the  following: 

Cornstarch  and  its  numerous  imitations,  sold  under 
various  names,  will  make  cream  that  will  stand  up  all 
day  without  ice,  which  is  the  stiff  cream  sold  by  many. 
Our  cream  is  unadulterated  in  every  way,  using  only  the 
products  of  our  farm,  except  sugar  and  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts,  in  the  entire  process  of  manufacturing.  We  do 
not  cook  cream  except  for  chocolate,  and  then  scald  only 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  chocolate.  Our  cream,  properly 
packed  each  day,  will  keep  10  days  without  changing 
flavor,  and  possibly  longer. 

Mr.  Patton  had  only  two  cows,  but  the  frozen  cream 
from  these  cows  brought  over  $100  in  four  months. 
His  farm  is  located  a  mile  from  town,  where  there  are 
two  ice-cream  houses.  They  use  corn  starch,  gelatin 
and  other  adulterants,  and  the  pure  frozen  cream  was 
quickly  found  to  be  superior.  Mr.  Patton  says  that 
the  whole  cash  outlay  for  freezer,  cans  and  tubs,  was 
$13.50,  and  most  of  the  cream  was  sold  at  the  farm  in 
gallon  or  five-gallon  lots.  We  have  always  felt  that 
there  was  an  opening  in  this  ice-cream  business  near 
a  small  town,  where  the  chief  supply  comes  from  the 
city  factories.  Mr.  Patton’s  experience  shows  that 
frozen  cream  is  considerably  more  profitable  than 
butter-making.  We  are  now  able  to  show  on  the 
first  page  the  “cow  power”  that  stands  back  of  this 
ice-cream  business.  The  two  cows  shown  are  mother 
and  daughter,  and  they  are  evidently  good  ones,  for 
Mr.  Patton  says  that  in  addition  to  the  ice-cream  busi¬ 
ness,  these  cows  furnished  the  family  of  six  with  all 
the  butter  they  required,  except  nine  pounds.  They 
also  provided  plenty  of  milk  and  cream  for  the  table, 
during  the  entire  four  months  of  ice-cream  making. 
There  may  be  better  cows  on  some  of  the  smaller 
Ohio  farms,  but  few  of  them  will  show  the  earning 
ability  for  four  months  that  these  two  cows  have 
shown.  The  cows  are  seen  standing  beside  a  reser¬ 
voir,  or  pond.  This  covers  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre,  and  was  built  or  dammed  up  several  years  ago 
for  irrigating  purposes.  The  water  is  taken  from  this 
pond  through  a  two-inch  pipe,  led  underground  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost.  The  field  that  is  irrigated  is 
about  1,800  feet  away.  Before  doing  its  duty  in  fur¬ 
nishing  drink  to  the  plants,  the  water  runs  to  the 
packing  and  shipping  house,  where  it  passes  over  an 
8%-foot  overshot  water-wheel,  thus  furnishing  the 
power  to  run  the  freezer  for  the  ice  cream  and  other 
light  power  as  well.  We  like  to  speak  of  these  home¬ 
made  devices  and  small  businesses,  because  they  show 
what  can  be  done  by  people  of  average  means  who 
possess  a  capital  of  sound  brains  and  the  desire  to 
make  those  brains  useful.  No  doubt  about  it,  there 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  near  our  smaller  towns 
for  developing  trade  in  first-class  products  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  dairy. 


PICKING  OUT  THE  LAYING  HENS. 

During  the  past  few  years  poultrykeepers  have  un¬ 
derstood  that  in  order  to  improve  their  hens  they 
must  know  in  some  way  which  are  their  best  layers. 
The  Babcock  test  has  been  very  useful  in  improving 
dairy  herds,  because  it  picks  out  the  robber  cow,  and 
gives  farmers  a  chance  to  breed  from  the  rent-payers. 
In  like  manner  we  must  pick  out  the  daughters  of  our 
best  hens  if  we  expect  to  increase  the  yield  of  eggs, 
and  certainly  we  must  know  the  mothers  if  we  are 
to  know  the  daughters.  Various  devices  have  been 
thought  out  for  selecting  the  best  layers  with  certain¬ 
ty,  and  the  most  promising  plan  is  to  build  a  nest 
where  the  hen  will  be  confined  after  she  lays  her  eggs, 
so  that  her  record  may  be  kept.  Various  forms  of 
nests  have  been  built,  and  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  308 
is  used  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  Mr.  G.  M. 
Gowell,  in  the  recent  Station  report,  says  that  this 
nest  has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  At  the  Maine 
Station,  they  have  52  of  them  in  use.  The  breeding 
pens  are  10x16  feet,  each  containing  20  hens.  The 
four  nests  are  enough  to  accommodate  this  flock.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  attendant  to  go  through  the  nests 
once  an  hour,  during  that  part  of  the  day  when  the 
hens  are  busiest. 

The  nest-boxes  are  without  front  end  or  cover. 
They  are  26  inches  long,  13  inches  wide,  and  13  inches 
deep,  inside  measure.  A  division  of  board  with  a 
circular  opening  TY2  inches  in  diameter  is  placed 
across  the  box  15  inches  back  from  the  front  end.  Be¬ 
hind  this  ooard  is  the  nest  proper,  and  the  hen  crawls 
through  the  hole  to  reach  it.  The  front  door  is  a  low 
frame  of  inch  stuff  covered  with  wire  netting.  It 
hinges  at  the  top,  and  opens  up  into  the  box.  The 
upper  right-hand  figure  shows  the  open  door.  When 
opened,  the  door  is  held  up  by  a  piece  of  bent  wire, 


the  upper  end  of  which  rests  against  a  peg  or  tack, 
while  the  lower  end  hangs  down  in  front  of  the  open¬ 
ing.  The  hen,  in  crawling  through  into  the  nest, 
pushes  the  wire  to  one  side,  and  the  door  falls  down 
behind  her.  She  lays  her  egg,  but  cannot  get  out 
again  until  the  henman  comes  and  releases  her  by 
lifting  up  the  door  again.  Each  hen  has  a  leg  band 
with  a  certain  number  engraved  on  it.  When  a  hen 
is  found  inside  this  box  with  an  egg,  it  is  taken  as 
evidence  that  she  laid  it,  and  her  number  is  credited 
with  the  egg  on  a  carefully-kept  record.  In  this  way 
the  poultryman  can  tell  at  the  end  of  the  season  just 
how  many  eggs  each  hen  has  laid.  By  marking  the 
eggs  themselves,  he  can  tell  the  pedigree  of  his 
chickens.  Some  poultrymen  carry  the  thing  so  far 
that  a  small  incubator  will  contain  the  eggs  from  a 
dozen  or  more  hens.  Each  lot  of  eggs  is  surrounded 
in  the  incubator  by  cardboard,  so  that  the  chicks 
cannot  mix  as  they  hatch  out,  and  can  be  labeled 
when  a  few  days  old,  so  as  to  distinguish  them.  This 
idea  of  picking  out  the  best  layers  for  breeding  is 
sound  from  every  point  of  view,  and  some  form  of  in¬ 
dividual  nest-box  where  the  hen  can  be  marked  and 
recorded  is  the  best  Babcock  test  for  the  poultry  yard. 


ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

WRAPPING  A  PEACH.— The  Market  Gardener,  an 
English  horticultural  paper,  recently  gave  some  ad¬ 
vice  about  packing  peaches  for  the  English  markets. 


RECORDING  NESTS  FOR  LAYING  HENS.  Fig.  308. 


It  found  a  box  of  Canadian  peaches,  which  had  been 
sent  over  as  an  experiment.  These  peaches  were 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  came  in  fair  condition, 
although  some  of  them  were  discolored.  The  Market 
Gardener  suggests  an  improvement  in  wrapping  these 
peaches.  It  would  follow  the  plan  shown  at  Fig.  309, 
first  putting  the  peach  in  the  center  of  a  square  piece 
of  tissue  paper,  then  bringing  the  corners  up  as  shown 
in  the  second  figure,  and  then  twisting  them  into  the 
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form  of  a  screw,  with  the  hand,  as  shown.  Then  it 
would  put  a  layer  of  wadding  over  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  with  strips  to  go  around  each  fruit.  The  fruit 
is  to  be  lifted  entirely  by  the  twist  of  paper,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  pinched  or  bruised  with  the  hand.  By 
untwisting  the  paper,  the  fruit  can  be  exposed  without 
touching  it;  a  most  desirable  thing  with  tender  fruits 
that  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage.  This  seems  like 
sensible  advice,  and  shippers  to  the  English  market 
might  make  use,of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  question  as  to  whether  it  pays  to  wrap  fruit  in 
paper  or  not,  but  we  think  that  the  practice  is  gaining 
ground,  and  that  more  of  it  is  done  than  ever  before. 

VETCH  FOR  SHEEP  FOOD.— I  have  not  fed 
enough  vetches  to  sheep  to  be  able  to  determine 
closely  their  value  in  comparison  with  the  clovers, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  are  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  fodders  that  sheep  relish.  I  have  tried 
mixing  peas  and  rape  together  without  success,  but 
others  who  have  used  vetches  in  this  way,  claim  that 
they  do  better  than  peas.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  statement  that  vetches  will 


produce  lameness  and  other  troubles  in  sheep.  It  is 
one  of  the  staple  crops  for  sheep  in  Europe,  and  in 
sections  of  country  where  conditions  are  favorable  for 
their  growth  they  continue  to  be  popular.  In  some 
of  the  valleys  of  Oregon,  where  the  conditions  are 
well  adapted  for  growing  vetches,  they  have  been  used 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  nearly  all  of  the  sheep 
men  are  using  them  at  this  time.  Vetches  and  peas 
are  very  closely  akin  in. character,  excepting  that  the 
vetch  is  finer  in  its  growth.  I  know  that  sheep  relish 
the  flavor  of  pea  vines  better  than  they  do  that  of 
any  other  food  I  have  ever  tried,  and  as  vetches  have 
the  same  peculiar  flavor  and  are  also  finer,  it  seems 
to  me  from  this,  and  what  experience  I  have  had,  that 
they  would  be  a  most  valuable  food  to  grow  for  sheep. 

Iowa  Exp.  Station.  joiin  a.  craig. 

SOLID  OR  SPOKE  WHEELS.— Noticing  the  recent 
complaint  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  heavy  draft  of 
broad-tired  wagons  with  spoke  wheels  in  very  soft  or 
muddy  roads  or  fields,  and  which  is  entirely  truthful, 
according  to  my  observation,  I  wish  to  say  further: 
That  in  loose  sandy  ground  the  same  objection  holds. 
The  loose  earth  drops  in  over  the  felloes  and  makes 
veritable  plows  of  the  wheels.  But  this  objection  is 
perfectly  overcome  by  using  wheels  with  solid  centers. 
We  are  now  using  a  low  wagon  with  wheels  having 
five-inch  tires  and  no  spokes;  the  entire  space  be¬ 
tween  the  tires  and  the  iron  hubs  being  wood.  Of 
course  there  is  a  hollow  space  between  the  two  plank 
sides  of  each  wheel,  in  which  are  light  iron  spokes 
that  give  sufficient  strength,  and  yet  lightness.  These 
are  the  best  wheels  I  ever  used  on  the  farms  that  I 
have  owned  and  worked.  They  do  not,  and  cannot, 
load  up  with  mud  nearly  so  much  as  ordinary  wagon 
wheels.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES.— You  often  advise  us 
to  furnish  good  reading  matter  for  the  use  of  our 
families  during  the  long  Winter  evenings.  Why  do 
you  not  tell  your  New  York  State  readers  about  the 
New  York  State  Traveling  Library;  how  easily  and 
cheaply  the  use  of  100  volumes  (the  best  books  of 
our  day)  for  six  months,  may  be  obtained?  For  two 
Winters  we  have  sent  for  a  library,  in  this  town, 
and  I  cannot  say  enough  in  regard  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  we  have  received  from  the  use  of  the 
books.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Public  Libraries  Division,  will  send  information, 
blanks,  etc.,  to  anyone  who  may  send  to  them  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  State  has  over  40  different  libraries,  and  cata¬ 
logues  will  be  sent.  Books  we  poor  farmers  could 
not  afford  to  buy — history,  travels,  science,  fiction — 
stand  ready'  on  the  shelves  at  Albany,  to  be  sent  to 
any  township  in  their  State  that  will  forward  the 
names  of  25  taxpayers  and  $5  in  money  (20  cents 
apiece),  to  the  Regents,  and  ask  for  the  books,  or 
$3  can  be  sent  and  50  books  will  be  sent  for  six 
months.  Out  of  the  $5  the  State  pays  all  charges 
both  ways.  Just  think,  for  20  cents  you  have  more 
reading  matter  than  you  can  possibly  read  these 
long  lonely  evenings.  m.  j.  b. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

SUGAR  BEETS  AND  PICKLES.— I  send  my  first 
experience  with  three  acres  of  sugar  beets.  The 
soil  being  a  sandy  loam,  with  the  dry  weather  they 
did  not  do  very  well.  In  the  Spring  of  1898,  I  plowed 
under  Crimson  clover,  and  then  planted  to  pickles. 
After  the  pickles  were  harvested,  the  land  was 
plowed,  and  again  in  the  Spring.  I  raised  my  beets 
for  the  Rome  factory,  which  pays  $5  per  ton  deliv¬ 
ered,  while  the  Binghamton  factory  pays  $5  on  board 
cars.  As  to  the  cost  of  growing  the  beets,  here  it 
is,  as  follows: 


Plowing  ground  .  $4.50 

Harrowing  .  1.50 

Boiling  .  1.00 

Sowing  seed  .  ..  . .  1.50 

Weeding  .  15.00 

Cultivating  10  times . .  10.00 

Pulling  and  topping .  25.00 

Drawing  and  loading  on  car...  .  10.00 

Interest  on  land .  18.00 


Total  .  $86.50 

18  2-5  tons  beets .  84.50 


Loss  .  $2.00 


As  to  cost  and  yield  of  five  acres  of  pickles,  here 
it  is,  as  follows.  The  land  was  sown  to  rye  in  the 
Fall  for  a  cover  crop,  and  when  the  rye  was  headed, 
it  was  plowed  under. 


Plowing  .  $7.50 

Harrowing  .  3.00 

Marking  both  ways .  3.00 

Furrowing  one  way  lor  manure  in  hill .  1.50 

10  loads  of  manure  to  acre . ; .  100.00 

Putting  manure  in  hill .  10.00 

Covering  up  manure .  5.00 

Planting  .  1.25 

Used  weeder  twice .  2.00 

Cultivating,  eight  times .  12.00 

Hoeing  twice  . 5.00 

Interest  on  land .  30.00 

Drawing  to  factory .  42.00 

Picking  .  100.00 

31%  tons  @  $12  per  ton .  38100 

200,000  sold  to  peddlers  at  10  cents  per  100...  200.00 


Total  . $581.00 

Cost  .  321.25 


Profit  . $259.75 

We  began  picking  July  24,  and  finished  September 
28.  CHA8.  SIDDON. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
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PEACHES  THAT  PAY. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  MICHIGAN  ORCHARD. 

How  the  Fruit  is  Graded  and  Packed. 

LUCKY  PEACH  GROWERS. — As  everyone  knows, 
the  general  peach  crop  of  the  past  season — owing  to 
the  unusual  freeze  of  last  February — has  been  a  de¬ 
cidedly  light  one,  even  in  the  most  favored  loca¬ 
tions.  Seven  per  cent  of  an  average  yield  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  Michigan.  Some  orchards  did  not  produce 
a  single  peach  this  year.  Some  had  a  light  crop.  A 
really  good  yield  has  been  the  exception.  Thomas 
Mark,  of  Van  Buren  County,  has  an  orchard  that 
ranks  among  the  lucky  few.  For  six  years  the  trees 
have  not  missed  a  paying  crop,  in  spite  of  freezes, 
frosts,  gluts  and  grubs.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
visiting  this  farm  right  in  the  height  of  the  last 
peach  harvest. 

“How  many  trees,  in  all?”  I  asked,  after  making 
a  tour  of  the  various  orchards. 

“About  1,300.  Of  these,  300  are  12  years  old,  150 
are  five  years  old,  and  850  are  one  to  four  years  old. 
So,  in  reality,  our  yield  this  year  comes  from  450 
trees,  of  which  only  300  are  actually  in  full  bearing. 
Until  this  year,  our  entire  crop,  practically,  has  come 
from  these  300  peach  trees,  alone.” 

“What  has  that  crop  averaged  you?” 

“This  is  our  sixth  season  on  the  farm.  The  first 
year  we  netted  $400  on  peaches;  the  second  year, 
$310;  third  year,  $240;  fourth  year,  $600;  fifth  year, 
$300 — an  average  for  the  five  years  of  $370  net.” 

“What  do  you  call  nett” 

“The  net  profit  after  deducting  freight,  cartage, 
commission,  baskets,  tarlatan  and  hired  labor.  Our 
own  time  is  not  figured.  The  above  results,  remem¬ 
ber,  are  from  only  300  trees.” 

LEARNING  THE  TRADE.— “Were  you  an  experi¬ 
enced  hand  at  peach  culture,  before  you  came  here, 
Mr.  Mark?” 

“Well,  not  exactly.  Before  we  moved  here,  I  had 
— actually — never  seen  a  peach  growing  on  a  tree! 
I  had  been  a  wheat  farmer  in  North  Dakota,  and 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  fruit  raising — not  a 
thing.  Fortunately — for  us — we  hit  on  this  40-acre 
farm  with  the  300  trees.  Fortunately,  again,  the 
varieties  were  right  and  the  location  and  soil  suit¬ 
able.  So  Nature,  to  start  with,  helped  out  our  ig¬ 
norance  somewhat;  since  then  we  have  done  our 
best  to  learn  the  business  from  A  to  Z.” 

Certainly,  I  never  saw  more  shapely  or  more 
thrifty  trees.  The  soil  is  a  gravel-sand  mixture,  and 
the  natural  drainage  is  excellent.  Each  year  a  block 
of  peach  trees  had  been  set  out,  until  the  total  of 
1,300  was  reached.  Some  of  the  trees  were  set  16x13 
feet;  some  18x18,  and  some  18x20  feet  apart.  Only 
the  higher  parts  of  the  farm  have  been  used  for 
these  orchards,  the  lower-lying  fields  being  utilized 
for  hay,  corn,  strawberries,  sugar  beets,  etc. 

“I  like  18x18  feet  best,  for  peaches,”  continued  Mr. 
Mark,  in  answer  to  further  questioning.  “We  plow 
in  the  Spring — after  blooming  time — and  then  har¬ 
row  regularly  once  a  week  until  August  1.  If  it  rain, 
after  harrowing,  we  turn  right  around  and  work 
the  ground  again.  At  the  last  harrowing,  we  sow 
some  catch  crop — rye,  barley,  etc.  This  year,  as  you 
see,  it  is  oats  and  Crimson  clover — and  a  nice  catch, 
too.  I  don’t  think  much  of  rye,  myself — it  gets  too 
high  and  sucks  too  much  moisture  out  of  the  ground 
before  plowing  time  in  the  Spring.  I  believe  that 
oats  and  Crimson  clover  are  the  ideal  for  a  peach 
orchard — the  oats  catch  the  snow,  and  thus  help 
the  clover  through  the  Winter.  As  regards  fertil¬ 
izer,  nothing  has  been  used  on  the  orchards,  so  far, 
but  stable  manure — treating  half  of  the  bearing  trees 
one  year,  and  the  other  half  the  next  year.  The  soil 
being  naturally  good,  the  younger  trees  have  not  as 
yet  required  any  pushing.  The  manure  is  spread 
just  previous  to  plowing — I  don’t  believe  in  letting 
manure  dry  out  on  top  of  the  ground.” 

“Do  you  prune  and  thin  every  year?” 

“Yes;  and  it’s  a  big  job,  requiring  considerable 
extra  help.  We  prune  in  April,  usually — cutting 
back  and  thinning  out,  both.  If  this  work  is  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  the  subsequent  labor  of  thinning  the 
fruit  is  greatly  lessened.  The  thinning  itself  can  be 
done  at  any  time  before  the  pit  hardens.  Our  rule 
is  to  thin  to  five  inches  apart,  and  that — in  ordinary 
years — means  to  pull  off  fully  three-quarters  of  the 
peaches.  It  required  nerve  to  do  it — at  first — but 
each  year  we  took  off  a  little  more,  until  we  became 
hardened  to  the  slaughter.  You  will  rarely  see  a 
peach  tree  that  has  been  too  severely  thinned — the 
error  is  usually  the  other  way.” 

“Do  you  spray?” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  that  we  do.  I  bought  a  good  pump 
several  seasons  ago,  and  sprayed  a  part  of  the  trees 
one  or  two  years — but,  somehow,  I  didn’t  seem  to 
realize  much  benefit  from  it.  It’s  a  good  thing, 
though,  undoubtedly,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  prac¬ 


tice  it  more.  But  when  you  are  getting  good  crops 
of  nice  fruit  every  year — without  it — there  isn’t 
much  inducement  to  go  to  any  extra  labor!” 

SORTING  BY  MACHINERY.— Then  we  went  to 
the  packing  room — located  in  the  spacious  barn — 
and  I  watched  the  various  operations  there  with 
great  interest.  The  peach  grader — a  $35  machine — 
particularly  attracted  my  attention.  A  wagon  drove 
up  to  the  barn  door,  filled  with  the  round  peck 
picking-baskets — each  basket  full  of  peaches  just 
as  they  came  from  the  tree.  The  pickers  use  a  strap 
that  hooks  on  to  the  baskets,  and  then  goes  over 
the  shoulders,  leaving  both  hands  free  to  work  with; 
when  a  basket  is  filled,  it  is  taken  to  the  wagon  and 
exchanged  for  an  empty  one,  unhooking  and  re¬ 
hooking  being  an  easy  matter.  Thus  the  fruit 
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reaches  the  barn  without  being  rehandled.  When 
the  wagon  reached  the  barn,  one  man  lifted  the  bas¬ 
kets  from  it,  and  carefully  poured  the  fruit,  as  de¬ 
sired,  into  the  hopper,  or  upper  end  of  the  grader. 
Another  man  sat  on  a  stool  and  worked  the  foot 
treadles  which  keep  the  screw  feeders  in  motion; 
there  are  two  of  these  revolving  feeder  rods,  one 
on  each  side,  and  their  mission  is  to  keep  the 
peaches  moving  steadily  along  down  the  incline.  As 
the  fruit  passed  before  the  treadle  man,  he  guided 
it  with  his  hands  to  prevent  jamming  or  crowding — 
at  the  same  time  throwing  out  (into  the  small  bas¬ 
ket  at  the  top)  all  over-ripe  or  imperfect  peaches. 
Passing  downward,  the  smallest  fruit  drops  through 
an  opening,  and  rolls  out  of  the  first  (or  upper)  can¬ 
vas  spout,  into  a  bushel  basket  beneath;  the  next 
largest  falls  into  the  next  basket,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  end— the  largest  specimens  making  the  entire 
journey  and  then  rolling  into  a  fifth  basket  (not 
shown  in  picture),  placed  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
machine.  Now,  counting  backwards  (or  uphill),  we 
have,  first,  “selects,”  then  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and 
culls.  In  packing,  each  is,  of  course,  packed  sep- 
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arately,  and  the  various  numbers  are  designated  by 
crosses:  One  cross  for  No.  3,  two  crosses  for  No.  2, 
and  three  for  No.  1.  The  big  peaches  are  marked 
“selects,”  or  “fancy”;  the  culls  are  largely  fed  to 
pigs,  and  the  soft  fruit  is  sold  locally.  It  took  only 
10  minutes  to  run  the  entire  wagonload  of  peaches 
through  the  machine. 

“How  many  bushels  in  the  load?”  I  inquired. 

“Eight.”  It  seemed  like  rather  quick  work;  yet 
no  one  had  hurried,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  third 
man  (whose  business  it  was  to  exchange  the  full 
baskets  for  empty  ones);  he  certainly  had  to  hustle 
occasionally  to  keep  up  with  the  falling  stream. 
Still  more  surprising,  the  graded  fruit  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  bruised  in  the  least  by  the  operation. 

“It’s  all  owing  to  how  you  pick  them,”  explained 
Mr.  Mark.  “To  grade  or  ship  decently;  peaches  must 
be  taken  from  the  trees  while  still  hard — that  is, 
when  they  have  fully  matured,  but  have  not  yet 
started  tp  soften.  To  attain  this  result,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  hire  only  experienced  pickers — men  who  seem 
to  know,  by  instinct,  which  peaches  to  pick  and  which 
to  leave.  It’s  a  knack  that  only  comes  from  long 
practice.  You  can’t  strip  peach  trees  at  one  picking — 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  go  over  them  three  or  four 
different  times.” 

As  I  watched  the  packers,  it  was  easy  to  see  how 
much  the  grader  facilitates  the  after  work;  packing 
and  sorting  at  the  same  time,  the  usual  method,  is 
of  necessity  tiresome  and  slow;  besides  this  sorting 
by  the  eye  is  seldom  uniform  or  accurate. 

SHIPPING;  THE  VARIETIES.— For  shipment,  Mr. 
Mark  mostly  uses  the  regular  fifth-bushel  Climax  bas¬ 
ket,  with  slat  cover  and  red  tarlatan  beneath.  Deal¬ 
ers  seem  to  prefer  the  tarlatan  covering;  they  object 
if  it  is  not  used,  and  baskets  not  thus  covered  usually  . 
sell  at  a  discount.  Putting  on  the  tarlatan  and  covers 
is  done  at  a  separate  table  fitted  with  several  revolv¬ 
ing  trays,  the  latter  being  something  of  a  novel  idea 
to  me.  When  the  workman  takes  up  a  filled  basket, 
he  sets  it  down  on  one  of  these  trays,  puts  on  the 
tarlatan  (or  the  cover),  fastens  one  end,  and  then, 
instead  of  lifting  up  the  basket  and  changing  ends 
by  muscular  effort,  he  simply  gives  the  handle  a  whirl 
with  his  fingers  until  the  desired  end  swings  into 
position.  This  may  seem  like  a  small  thing,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  not.  It  is  hard  work  to  turn  filled  baskets  all 
day  long  by  main  strength;  this  little  revolving  tray 
saves  both  effort  and  time. 

“Formerly,”  said  Mr.  Mark,  “we  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  sew  down  the  tarlatan — in  fact,  most  growers 
used  to  do  it  that  way;  now  we  simply  tuck  up  the 
four  corners  under  the  basket  rim — and  there  you 
are!  That  saves  time,  too.” 

“How  do  you  account  for  your  remarkably  good 
crop  in  a  year  when  many  of  your  neighbors’  orchards 
are  less  favored?” 

“That’s  a  hard  question.  I  think,  though,  that  it’s 
more  in  the  varieties  than  anything  else.  Then,  again, 
regular  fertilizing  and  high,  well-drained  soil  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.” 

“What  varieties  do  you  refer  to?” 

“Gold  Drop  and  Hill’s  Chili.  As  it  happens,  the 
bulk  of  my  bearing  trees  are  of  these  two  kinds,  and 
these  particular  varieties  seem  to  have  stood  the  cold 
better  than  many  others.” 

“Whom  do  you  sell  to,  mostly?” 

“It  depends  somewhat  on  the  season.  This  year 
most  of  my  best  peaches  have  been  taken  by  a  local 
canning  factory.  Some  years  I  sell  largely  to  local 
buyers  who  are  filling  refrigerator  cars  for  shipment 
to  distant  points.  Then  we  always  ship  more  or  less 
to  certain  private  customers,  and  to  Chicago  commis¬ 
sion  men.  We  simply  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  each 
year — according  to  the  varying  market  conditions.” 

The  figures  for  this  season’s  peach  crop  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Bushels  sold,  650;  net  proceeds,  $950,  after  de¬ 
ducting  hired  labor,  baskets,  freight,  cartage,  com¬ 
mission,  etc.  Over  half  of  the  above  amount  is  net 
cash  from  the  canning  factory.  w.  e.  Andrews. 


SCRAPS. 

It  is  believed  that  the  forests  of  California  and  the 
Carolinas  would  prove  congenial  homes  for  the  truffle, 
that  delicious  underground  fungus  which  adds  $5,000,000 
annually  to  the  pockets  of  French  farmers.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  may  be  grown  artificially,  like  its  relative, 
the  mushroom. 

A  truck  grower  in  Brazoria,  Texas,  reports  gathering, 
last  Spring,  259  quarts  of  strawberries  from  a  row  of  265 
hills.  The  variety  was  Lady  Thompson  He  ships  his 
entire  output  to  Colorado,  and  in  packing  his  fruit  he 
Places  cotton  batting  over  the  boxes  before  putting  the 
lid  on  the  crate.  This  absorbs  moisture,  excludes  light, 
and  cushions  the  top  berries,  so  that  they  keep  bright 
and  fresh. 

A  Georgia  farmer  is  said  to  have  become  the  pioneer 
in  a  new  industry— namely,  making  syrup  out  of  water¬ 
melons.  He  cuts  the  melons  in  halves,  scoops  out  the 
pulp,  runs  it  through  a  cider  mill,  presses  out  the  juice 
and  then  boils  the  liquid  for  12  hours  over  a  hot  fire. 
Out  of  270  melons,  worth  $5  or  $6  at  wholesale,  he  gets  30 
gallons  of  syrup,  and  markets  the  product  at  50  cents  per 
gallon.  The  refuse  is  fed  to  the  hogs,  cattle  and  chickens, 
and  the  whole  operation  is  very  profitable. 

Good  Advice.— A  duck,  which  had  laid  several  dozen 
eggs  during  the  season,  complained  that,  while  her 
working  record  was  better  than  the  hen’s,  the  latter  had 
books  and  poems  written  in  her  honor,  while  no  one  had 
a  word  of  praise  for  the  duck.  A  wise  old  rooster  stand¬ 
ing  by  said:  “You  lay  an  egg  and  waddle  off  without 
saying  a  word,  while  that  sister  of  mine  never  lays  one 
without  letting  everyone  in  the  neighborhood  know  it. 
If  you  want  to  cut  any  ice  around  here,  you  must  ad¬ 
vertise.” 

We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  correspondence 
courses  in  agriculture  which  are  offered  by  some  of  our 
agricultural  colleges.  The  Pennsylvania  College,  at 
State  College,  is  conducting  a  very  popular  course  of  this 
sort.  Students  who  are  reading  the  books  recommended, 
range  in  age  all  the  way  from  16  to  72  years,  the  majority 
of  them,  however,  being  mature  men  and  women.  They 
seem  to  be  a  class  of  people  who  find  it  impossible  to 
attend  a  college,  and  yet  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
definite  and  distinct  course  of  reading. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  Bee 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Trees  in  Poultry  Yards. 

A.,  Texas.—  Will  fowls  give  trouble  in 
roosting  on  trees  instead  of  in  house?  Will 
they  trouble  the  ripening  fruit?  If  trees 
are  planted  close  to  the  division  fences,  are 
fowls  liable  to  fly  on  them  and  enter  the 
adjoining  yard?  What  will  be  the  most 
simple  structure  for  shading  in  Summer 
which  could  be  removed  readily  in  Winter? 

Ans. — Our  bens  are  inclined  to  roost 
in  the  trees.  During  the  hot  nights  of 
July  and  August,  over  half  our  fowls 
go  to  the  trees.  After  picking  up  this 
habit  they  will  not  willingly  go  back 
to  the  house,  even  in  wet  and  frosty 
weather.  They  do  not  injure  the  fruit 
on  the  trees.  A  few  of  them  climb  along 
the  limbs  and  fly  over  the  fence,  but 
not  all  do  it.  A  fairly  good  shade  may 
be  made  by  tacking  old  fertilizer  sacks 
over  a  light  frame.  These  fertilizer 
sacks  are  about  the  cheapest  cloth  in 
the  eastern  States. 

Value  of  Catskins. 

Several  Subscribers:— Is  It  possible  to  sell 
catskins  in  New  York?  What  are  they 
worth? 

Ans. — It  is  possible  to  sell  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  New  York.  Mayers  &  Tigner, 
of  this  city,  say: 

There  is  always  a  small  demand  for 
catskins;  but  no  matter  how  thick  the 
fur  is,  the  value  of  them  is  never  above 
25  or  30  cents.  The  demand  is  not  large. 
They  can  be  used  in  small  quantities  in 
any  color;  but  all  colors  outside  of 
black  are  much  cheaper,  say  about  10 
or  15  cents.  Cats  are  caught  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  handling  of  the 
skins  is  not,  and  would  not  be,  very 
profitable.  There  are  large  quantities  of 
skunks  caught  every  year.  At  present 
the  quantity  coming  in  is  as  small  as 
usual;  the  quality  also  is  not  good.  They 
are  being  used  for  all  kinds  of  pur¬ 
poses,  trimmings,  muffs,  capes,  collars 
and  neck  scarfs. 

A  Rhode  Island  Greening  Orchard. 

E.  R.,  Albion,  N.  Y.—I  have  an  orchard  of 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apple  trees,  20 
years  old,  planted  two  rods  apart  each 
way.  The  trees  are  very  thrifty  and  the 
branches  already  interlocking,  and  I  have 
decided  that  I  must  resort  to  one  of  two 
things;  either  remove  every  other  tree,  or 
top-graft  every  other  one  with  some  quick¬ 
growing,  upright,  early-bearing  variety. 
Which  shall  I  do?  I  much  prefer  to  graft, 
and  in  case  you  recommend  this  course, 
advise  what  variety  to  use.  I  had  thought 
of  Hubbardston,  Sutton,  Rome  Beauty, 
Wagener  or  Arctic.  Which  would  you 
prefer?  Give  a  description  of  these  kinds, 
with  advantages  or  defects.  I  desire  an 
upright  grower,  and  an  early  and  annual 
bearer.  If  you  know  of  any  variety  more 
desirable  than  these  mentioned,  will  you 
inform  me? 

Ans.— If  the  branches  of  the  trees 
are  interlocking  at  20  years  of  age,  what 
may  be  expected  at  40  years?  An  apple 
tree  in  western  New  York  ought  to  be  in 
good  bearing  condition  at  the  latter  age. 
Moreover,  if  the  branches  come  together 
now,  the  roots  have  long  since  been 
struggling  with  each  other  for  the  food 
and  moisture  in  the  soil.  Top-grafting 
would  be  of  little  benefit.  The  branches 
m'ight  be  cut  back  and  varieties  of  up¬ 
right  habit  grafted  in,  but  the  roots 
would  still  interfere.  The  trees  need 
more  room.  I  would  advise  cutting  out 
alternate  trees  in  every  row,  which  will 
leave  them  about  45  feet  apart,  in  rows 
running  diagonally  to  the  squares  as 
they  now  stand.  The  wood  in  such 
healthy  apple  trees  as  these  probably 
are  might  bring  something  for  tool 
handles.  If  the  orchard  is  large,  and 
Rhode  Island  does  not  pay,  then  I  say 
to  graft  all  or  a  part  of  it  to  some  better, 
variety.  A  small  orchard  of  a  variety 
that  is  unprofitable  some  years  might  be 
endured  for  the  sake  of  the  occasionally 
profitable  crops.  The  old  “Greening”  is 
a  good  apple,  but  is  being  abandoned 


commercially,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
red  varieties.  The  owner  should  decide 
for  himself  whether  a  red  apple  would 
probably  pay  him  better  than  to  hold 
on  to  the  green  one.  It  will  be  rather 
costly  to  graft  over  such  large  trees. 
Besides,  there  would  be  some  failures 
among  the  grafts,  and  it  would  be  three 
years  before  a  perfect  stand  of  bearing 
wood  could  be  had. 

If  it  be  decided  to  graft  over  the  trees 
the  varieties  mentioned  are  all  very 
good  for  that  region.  I  would  not  graft 
all  the  trees  to  one  variety,  but  try  sev¬ 
eral;  Hubbardston  would  be  my  first 
choice,  and  Wagener  my  second.  1 
would  put  in  some  York  Imperial  and 
some  Jonathan  for  trial.  There  is  no 
up-to-date  book  that  describes  “all  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples.”  Downing’s  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  is  the  most 
comprehensive  we  have.  The  American 
Fruit  Culturist,  by  Thomas,  is  good,  but 
not  so  complete.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Tomatoes  for  Forcing. 

Reader  ( No  Address).— Name  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  tomatoes  for  early  Spring  fruit¬ 
ing  in  a  greenhouse.  I  find  Atlantic  Prize 
and  similar  very  early  varieties  fair  crop¬ 
pers,  but  they  are  too  rough  and  angular 
to  please  my  customers. 

Ans. — The  Mayflower  and  Lorillard 
have  always  been  preferred  in  the  forc¬ 
ing  districts  about  New  York,  as  both 
produce  good  crops  of  very  smooth, 
handsome,  and  fine-quality  tomatoes. 
Mayflower  is  an  early-fruiting  variety, 
with  rather  scanty  foliage,  and  is 
especially  adapted,  on  this  account,  for 
fruiting  during  the  dull  weather  of  mid¬ 
winter,  when  sunlight  is  very  limited. 
Lorillard  is  more  productive,  and  is 
usually  very  satisfactory  if  good  seed 
is  secured.  Two  English  tomatoes, 
Frogmore  Select  and  Sutton’s  Earliest 
of  All,  were  recently  tried  by  a  few 
growers,  and,  we  believe,  have  given 
great  satisfaction,  as  they  have  been 
developed  especially  for  greenhouse  cul¬ 
tivation.  Frogmore  Select  is  an  early 
small-leaved  sort,  bearing  its  small  but 
smooth  and  well-colored  tomatoes  in  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  clusters.  Earliest  of 
All,  despite  its  suggestive  name,  re¬ 
quires  more  time  to  develop  and  ripen 
its  fine  fruits,  and  is  therefore  grown 
as  a  second  crop.  In  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Red  Raspberries  in  Indiana. 

O.  H.  M.,  Covington,  Ind.—We  have  about 
one-eighth  mile  of  creek  bank,  which  is  too 
steep  to  farm,  as  it  is  near  45  degrees 
slope.  I  am  thinking  of  setting  it  to  red 
raspberries.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  do 
so? 

Ans. — It  would  seem  to  me  inadvisa¬ 
ble  to  plant  berries  of  any  kind  on  a 
creek  bank  that  lies  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  The  soil  would  wash  dread¬ 
fully,  and,  it  may  be,  that  the  creek 
would  overflow  and  wash  the  land  in 
times  of  high  waters.  My  advice  would 
be  to  set  it  to  some  kind  of  tree  that 
would  occupy  the  land  permanently,  and 
at  the  same  time  withstand  the  floods 
when  grown  up.  The  Japan  walnut, 
Cordiformus,  would'  be  a  beautiful, 
hardy  and  profitable  tree.  Some  of  the 
choice  varieties  of  our  native  persim¬ 
mon  would  also  pay  well.  There  are 
a  few  small  orchards  of  this  fru'it  now 
bearing  in  Indiana,  and  they  are  very 
profitable  to  their  owners.  There  is  a 
bulletin  published  by  the  Indiana  State 
Experiment  Station  (Lafayette),  on  the 
persimmon,  that  gives  a  description  of 
some  of  the  good  varieties  anu  other 
valuable  information  about  this  fruit. 
Some  of  the  good  kinds  of  the  pecan 
might  also  be  grown  profitably  on  this 
creek  bank,  if  the  soil  is  rich.  If  the 
land  is  very  well  drained  and  loose,  the 
improved  varieties  of  the  chestnut 
might  succeed  there.  If  the  slope  is 
rocky,  the  stones  should  be  made  into 
terrace  walls  just  below  the  tree  rows. 

II.  e.  v.  D. 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Ada). 


Culture  of  Horseradish. 

A.  F.  C.,  Raymond,  111. — What  is  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  horseradish,  soil,  number  of  plants 
to  the  acre,  how  far  apart  plants  are  to  be 
set,  how  long  (average  time)  before  the 
crop  will  be  ready  for  market?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  this  will  not  pay  to  turn  one’s 
whole  attention  to,  but  thought  that  about 
one  acre  of  good  soil  planted  to  horse¬ 
radish  and  properly  cultivated  would  pay. 
by  securing  orders  before  shipping  to  the 
market. 

Ans. — It  is  usually  considered  that 
horseradish  can  only  be  grown  at  a 
profit  under  present  conditions  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop,  following  early  cabbage,  beets, 
etc.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  secure  or¬ 
ders  in  advance  from  commission  men, 
as  the  supply  is  generally  ample,  and 
they  take  consignments  as  they  come. 
The  soil  should  be  of  the  best,  mellow, 
deep  and  rich.  Horseradish  is  a  great 
feeder,  and  will  not  attain  marketable 
quality  on  thin  soils.  The  sets,  which 
are  pieces  of  roots  about  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil,  cut  four  to  six  inches  long, 
are  planted  18x24  inches  apart,  making 
12,000  to  13,000  to  the  acre.  They  are 
usually  planted  between  the  rows  of 
beets,  cabbages  or  cauliflowers,  before 
May  1.  The  planting  is  done  by  making 
a  hole  eight  or  10  inches  deep  with  a 
planting  stick  or  light  crowbar,  into 
which  the  horseradish  set  is  dropped,  so 
that  the  top  will  lie  two  or  three  inches 
under  the  surface  when  covered.  The 
sets  are  previously  prepared  by  cutting 
the  top  end  square  and  small  end  slant¬ 
ing,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  in 
planting  them  upside  down,  which 
would  greatly  injure  the  appearance  of 
the  resulting  root.  The  reason  for 
planting  so  deep  is  to  delay  growth  and 
allow  of  shallow  cultivation  over  the 
top,  for  the  benefit  of  the  early  crop. 
The  holes  are  filled  in  by  pressing  the 
earth  alongside  with  the  planting  stick. 
Horseradish  makes  its  main  growth  in 
the  Fall,  and  one  or  two  good  cultiva¬ 
tions  after  the  early  crop  has  been  re¬ 
moved  are  about  all  that  is  required  in 
ordinary  seasons.  It  is  usually  dug  and 
marketed  in  December.  The  large  roots 
are  trimmed  and  washed,  and  the  small 
branches  made  into  sets  for  planting 
next  Spring.  If  grown  as  a  main  crop, 
it  may  be  planted  early  in  April,  barely 
covering  the  top  ot  the  set.  The  result¬ 
ing  roots  will,  of  course,  be  larger  by 
Fall,  but  the  increase  in  crop  will  not 
usually  equal  the  value  of  an  early  crop 
of  some  other  vegetable  grown  on  the 
same  ground. 


OTASH  gives  color , 
flavor  and  firmness  to 

all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  \o%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  W  rite 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer’s  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


PEAR  POSSIBILITIES 

[are  only  fully  realized  by  those. who  plant  our 

Standard  Kiefer  Pears. 


'  Our  stock  is  renowned  lor  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  and  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 
This  pear  is  enormously  productive,  large  size, 
tine  flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight ;  ripens  late, 
r  stock  is  the  best  the  growers’  art  can  produce. 
UARlilhOxN’S  JS  (JliSElllES,  Box  21),'  Berlin,  Md. 


Weak 
Children 

How  sad  it  is  to  see  weak 
children— boys  and  girls  who 
are  pale  and  thin.  They  can¬ 
not  enjoy  the  sports  of  child¬ 
hood,  neither  are  they  able 
to  profit  by  school  life.  They 
are  indeed  to  be  pitied.  But 
there  is  hope  for  them. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

has  helped  such  children  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  it  is  both 
food  and  medicine  to  them.  They 
begin  to  pick  up  at  once  under  its 
use.  Their  color  improves,  the  flesh 
becomes  more  firm,  the  weight 
increases  and  all  the  full  life  and 
vigor  of  childhood  returns  again. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


iadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  Rive  yon  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetables  or  Fruit.  8end  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convlnoed  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilisers. 

THE  AMEBIC  AN  JADOO  CO., 

816  Falrmonnt  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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I  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 


Choice  English  Mill  track. 

FRESH  CONSIGNMENT  JUST  RECEIVED. 

Price,  10c.  per  pound;  $7  per  100  pounds:  in 
500-pound  lots  at  $6.50  per  100  pounds. 

Send  for  Our  1900  Carden  and 
Farm  Manual. 


If  you  Keep  Hens,  you  should  have  our  new 
Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ol  nVED  and  other  Grass  Seeds  FOR  SALE. 
ULUVCli  Write  tor  samples  and  prices. 
Bourbon  Elevator  and  Milling  Co.,  Bourbon  Ind. 


Seed  Potatoes  Wanted. — Good  New 

York  State  stock.  2.500  bushels  Green  Mounta  n. 
Early  Bose.  State  of  Maine.  New  Queen  White 
Star.  B.  W.  S Al’TE B f H  WAIT,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


Seed  Potatoes. — Early  Ohio.  Hebron, 

Bose,  Bovee,  Thoroughbred.  Queen.  Irish  Cobbler. 
King  of  Boses,  Good  News,  Sir  Walter,  Oncle  8am. 
85  kinds.  Fair  prices.  What  kinds  and  how  many  do 
you  want  ?  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co,,  Fishers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  V. 


UfDAD  each  box  of  berries  in  Wax  Paper. 
VWIlMr  Samples  10c.  T  C.  Kevitt,  A.henla,  N.J 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Ctarranti,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plant*.  Extraquality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  8.  HUBIIARl)  CO.,  PREDOMA,  N.  Y. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Keoommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rurai, 
New-Yorker  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
’97.  and  July  16,  '98.  We  offer  JOE,  CABBIE  SILVERS, 
STELLA  and  BE  BA  in  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
$2  per  doz..  $5  per  100;  and  BOBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz.,  $6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses, 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc. 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free. 


44  Greenhouses 
Correspondence 


the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Painesville,  O. 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  in  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  it  pay  hig  I  name  price  and  kinds  In  catalogue. 
Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock-  AKTIIliK  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co„  N.j. 
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RURAL  TELEPHONES  COMING. 

Homemade  ’Phones. — I  have  had 
many  useful  ideas  given  me  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  will  tell  you  of  a  very 
convenient  telephone  that  my  neighbor 
and  I  put  up, connecting  our  houses,  500 
feet  apart.  At  first  we  used  baking- 
powder  boxes  cut  in  two,  with  a  piece 
of  bladder  or  skin  tied  tight  over  one 
end.  The  wire  used  was  small  (No.  18) 
copper  wire,  two  pounds  being  used,  250 
feet  to  the  pound;  cost  30  cents  per 
pound.  Common  iron  stove-pipe  wire 
would  have  been  as  good,  and  much 
cheaper.  This  was  passed  through  a 
hole,  one-half  inch,  bored  through  the 
window  frame  and  fastened  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  skin  by  a  metal  button  with 
an  eye.  The  wire  must  be  pulled  tight, 
and  is  supported  by  several  small  poles, 
from  which  it  is  hung  in  a  loop  of  string 
tied  to  an  arm  on  the  pole,  so  that  the 
wire  does  not  touch  the  wood.  It  works 
well,  the  smallest  sound  being  heard. 

A  clock  has  been  heard  to  tick  in  a  room 
500  feet  away.  We  now  use  receivers 
bought  of  Ingersoll  &  Bro.  for  50  cents 
per  pair,  in  place  oi  the  homemade  ones, 
so  that  our  telephone  cost  us  $1.10,  and 
has  been  in  use  three  years.  To  call  up, 
we  tap  on  the  button  with  a  nail. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  J.  h.  s. 

A  Vermont  Line. — Last  September 
Hon.  A.  E.  True,  of  Kansas,  was  in  town, 
visiting  some  of  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  told  them  of  a  local  tele¬ 
phone  line  he  had  built  at  home,  advis¬ 
ing  his  friends  here  to  do  the  same. 
Subscribers  have  been  secured  to  build 
14  miles  this  Fall,  from  West  Corinth  to 
Bradford,  our  railroad  station.  A  part 
of  the  line  is  now  completed,  and  six  of 
the  telephones  are  in  position,  and  are 
working  well.  Anyone  can  hear  a  watch 
tick  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other,  and  where  farmers  have  -the 
poles,  so  that  they  can  cut  and  set  them 
themselves,  the  cash  outlay  need  not  be 
over  $20  each  to  buy  a  good  telephone 
and  wire,  etc.,  for  the  half  mile  each 
subscriber  is  responsible  for.  After  the 
line  is  built  the  subscribers  have  free 
use  of  their  ’phones  without  any  rental 
to  pay,  only  enough  to  keep  the  line  in 
repair,  so  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  a  telephone.  Where  two,  or 
three,  or  more  neighbors  can  join  to¬ 
gether  and  build  to  some  central  place 
in  town,  and  there  connect  with  other 
lines,  they  can  soon  have  a  good  service, 
and  so  cheap  that  anyone  can  have  a 
’phone  to  visit  with  his  friends,  if  for 
nothing  else.  We  expect  our  line  will 
continue  on  'in  other  parts  of  the  town 
and  county  next  Spring.  k.  h.  w. 

Corinth,  Vt. _ 

OHIO  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Our  strawberry  beds  that  escaped  the 
ravages  of  grubs  last  year  bore  a  fine 
crop  this  season.  Glen  Mary,  with  us, 
is  not  as  healthy  in  plant,  nor  quite  as 
productive,  as  Bubach.  It  seemed  quite 
a  good  deal  firmer,  however,  a  little 
darker  in  color  and  of  better  flavor. 
Clyde  was  immense  for  the  first  three 
pickings,  after  which  it  dropped  off  in 
size  so  suddenly,  and  had  such  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  scald  in  the  sunshine,  that  it 
went  down  several  degrees  in  our  esti¬ 
mation.  It  is  surely  a  fine  grower,  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  and  very  productive.  Sin¬ 
gle  plants,  in  thinly-matted  rows,  threw 
up  as  many  as  20  fruiting  stems,  and 
produced  over  200  berries. 

Raspberries,  owing  to  the  very  severe 
Winter,  were  about  one-quarter  of  a 
crop  at  our  place.  The  Gregg  was  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure,  but  our  little  patch 
of  Shaffer  came  on  with  an  enormous 
load  of  fine  fruit.  This  season  is  the 
first  the  Gregg  has  ever  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop.  Rows  upon  which  last 
year  we  picked  from  1  to  1  y2  bushel  at 
a  single  picking,  yielded  not  over  four 
quarts  at  any  one  gathering  this  season. 
The  new  canes  have  made  a  good 
growth  however,  and  the  old  plantation 
is  quite  promising  for  next  year.  One 


thing  that  struck  me  quite  forcibly,  in 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  Gregg,  was  the 
fact  that  the  only  canes  in  the  patch 
that  came  through  the  Winter  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  produce  a  fair  crop  were  two 
rows,  at  one  side,  which  had  not  been 
pinched  back,  while  growing  last  sea¬ 
son.  This  was  conclusive  evidence  of 
what  I  have  long  believed — that  an  old 
plantation  is  much  more  liable  to  win¬ 
terkill  if  the  new  growth  be  pinched 
back  during  the  growing  season.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  always  practiced  Sum¬ 
mer  pinching,  as  it  gives  a  broad, 
nicely-balanced  head;  but,  after  all, 
plants  grown  in  this  way  produce  very 
little  more  fruit  than  single  straight, 
strong  canes  pruned  back  at  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  as  such  a  cane 
will  throw  out  fruiting  stems  from  the 
ground  up,  while  the  broad  or  branched 
cane  usually  produces  only  upon  the 
laterals.  f.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio. 


Great  Grass. — We  have  often  referr- 
eed  to  the  heavy  grass  crops  grown  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut, 
and  have  told  how  it  was  produced.  Mr. 
Clark  sends  the  following  report  for  this 
year.  It  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
dry  season: 

My  crop  this  year  covers  7%  acres 
originally  seeded  to  equal  parts  of  Red- 
top  and  Timothy,  16  quarts  of  each  kind 
of  seed  to  each  acre.  A  part  of  it  has 
been  seeded  10  years,  and  a  part  of  it 
three  years.  All  of  it  has  a  fair  stand, 
particularly  that  part  of  the  field  that 
has  been  seeded  10  years;  this  section  of 
the  field  contains  seven-eighths  acre, 
and  has  yielded  over  80  tons  of  well- 
dried  hay  in  10  years.  I  did  not  expect 
much  of  a  crop  this  year,  for  the  reason 
that  I  had  little  time  to  devote  to  it, 
yet  I  have  cut  the  largest  average  crop 
this  year  that  I  have  ever  had.  I  used 
4,500  pounds  of  Rogers  &  Hubbard’s  oat 
dresser,  and  spread  over  the  field  600 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  when  it  was 
time  to  cut  and  put  in  the  barn  the  hay 
was  very  thoroughly  dried,  and  weighed 
75,755  pounds,  nearly  38  tons.  Its  cost 
for  each  ton  of  hay  in  the  barn  was,  for 
fertilizer,  $3;  spreading  same,  15  cents; 
cutting  and  securing  crop  in  barn,  $1.20; 
total  cost,  $4.85.  The  hay  is  now  worth 
$16  per  ton  in  the  barn,  a  clear  net  profit 
of  $11  for  the  first  crop.  The  second 
crop,  without  additional  fertilizer,  yield¬ 
ed  a  little  over  7%  tons,  and  cost  $2  per 
ton  to  cut  and  put  in  barn;  a  profit  of 
$14.  A  net  profit  on  the  first  crop  of 
$416;  second  crop,  $105.  A  total  net 
profit  of  $521;  over  $500  from  7%  acres 
in  the  year  1899. 

Grapes  in  Central  New  York. 

Subscriber.— 1.  Are  Moore’s  Diamond  and 
Diamond  White  grapes  one  and  the  same? 
2.  Do  the  following  grapes,  Woodruff  Red, 
Moore’s  Diamond,  Agawam,  and  Brighton, 
require  Winter  protection  in  central  New 
York? 

1.  Diamond  White  and  Moore’s  Dia¬ 
mond  are  the  same  grape.  2.  I  find  that 
it  pays  to  trim  grape  vines  early  in  the 
Winter  and  lay  them  on  the  ground.  If 
is  not  necessary  to  cover  'the  vines  com¬ 
pletely.  They  can  be  held  down  with 
earth,  stones  or  chunks  of  wood.  This 
protects  them  from  the  drying  winds 
when  zero  weather  prevails.  Some 
Winters  this  is  not  needed.  They  might 
escape  unharmed  for  five  years  and 
then  nearly  all  varieties  be  lost,  should 
the  thermometer  run  from  15  degrees  to 
30  degrees  below  zero.  It  requires  but 
little  labor  to  do  this,  and  makes  a  crop 
more  certain.  Out  of  30  varieties  one 
Winter,  all  were  lost  excepting  the 
Woodruff  Red.  The  Agawam,  Moore’s 
Diamond  and  Brighton  need  protection. 

c.  MILLS. 


Little  Strokes 
Fell  Great  Oaks . 


The  giants  of  the  forest  must  yield  at 
last  to  the  continual  blows  of  the  •woods¬ 
man.  When  the  human  blood  has  become 
clogged  and  impure  the  little  drops  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  properly  taken,  will 
fell  the  oak  of  bad  blood. 


Never  Disappoints 


25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  IOC.  FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS. 


No  DISEASE  has  so  ha  fried  the  medical 
skill  of  all  ages  as  RHEUMATISM. 


DROPS 


and  no  remedy  has  ever  been  known 
to  cure  it  until  “5  Drops,” 

the  Rheumatic  Cure  demonstrated  its 
wonderful  curative  power . 

it  has  never  failed  to  cure  RHEUMATISM 
in  any  form ,  Acute  or  Chronic. 

_  Here  is  what  a  Prominent  Physician  lias  to  say  who  has  had  35 

[trade  mark]  years  of  active  Practice  of  Medicine  : 

I  have  never  before  in  my  35  years  of  practice  of  medicine  given  my  testimonial  or  recom¬ 
mendation  to  any  patent  medicine,  but  there  is  a  remedy,  the  result  of  which  has  come  under  my 
own  observation;  for  there  is  no  Disease  which  has  so  baffled  the  medical  skill  of  all  ages  as 
Rheumatism  and  to  find  a  Reliable  remedy  for  the  same.  At  last  we  have  found  it  in 
“5  DROPS,”  manufactured  by  the  Swanson  Rheumatic  Cure  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  “5  DROPS,”  has  proven  itself  wonderful  for  its  curative  power  in  Rheumatism,  not 
as  a  Temporary  Reliever  only,  but  to  give  a  Permanent  Cure  even  in  chroniccases.  Sometime 
ago,  1  had  among  others  several  Rheumatic  cases,  under  my  treatment  and  prescribed  for  these 
patients  the  very  best  Remedies  which  I  skillfully  selected,  but  without  desirable  results.  I  then 
heard  of  “5  DROPS”  and  of  its  Wonderful  Cures,  and  prescribed  it  to  a  few  patients  who 
found  relief  from  its  use  within  a  few  days.  After  that  I  prescribed  it  to  a  great  number  and  to  my 
surprise,  I  will  say  that  in  the  course  of  Two  or  Three  Weeks  after  they  had  used  “5  DROPS” 
and  “5  Drop”  Plasters  they  were  Cured. 

Among  these  were  a  few  who  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  suffering  with  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  who  had  piloted  themselves  around  on  Crutches.  They  came  to  my  office  with¬ 
out  Crutches  and  told  me  they  were  perfectly  Well.  They  give  all  the  credit  to  “  5  DROPS” 
and  to  “5  Drop”  Plasters  ana  this  is  their  testimony  to  the  Swanson  Rheumatic  Cure  Com¬ 
pany  for  their  kindness  and  for  the  conscientious  way  in  which  they  are  placing  these  Wonder¬ 
ful  Remedies  among  suffering  humanity,  which  they  told  me  to  write  to  the  Company  as  an 
acknowledgement. 

As  I  have  seen  the  Curative  Power  of  “5  DROPS”  and  “5  Drop”  Plasters,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  I  can  Truly  recommend  them  and  also  that  the  firm  is  perfectly  honest  and  re¬ 
liable  to  deal  with.  C.  A.  JACKSON,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  Kearney,  Neb.,  Aug.  29,  1899. 


How  Long  Have  You  Suffered  with  RHEUMATISM  7 

How  Long  Have  You  Read  About  “&  DROPS"  Without  Taking  Them  ? 

Do  you  not  think  you  have  wasted  precious  time  and  suffered  enough?  If  so, 
then  try  the  “  5  drops  ”  and  be  promptly  and  permanently  cured  of  your  afflictions. 
“  5  Drops  ”  is  a  speedy  and  Sure  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica, 
Lumbago  (lame  back),  Kidney  Diseases,  Asthma,  Hay-Fever,  Dyspepsia, 
Catarrh  of  all  kinds,  Bronchitis,  La  Grippe,  Headache,  Nervous  or  Neuralgic, 
Heart  Weakness,  Dropsy,  Earache,  Spasmodic  and  Catarrhal  Croup,  Toothache, 
Nervousness,  Sleeplessness,  Creeping  Numbness,  Halaria,  and  kindred  dis¬ 
eased.  “  5  Drops  ”  has  cured  more  people,  during  the  past  four  years,  of  the  above 
named  diseases  than  all  other  remedies  known,  and  in  case  of  Rheumatism  is 
curing  more  than  all  the  doctors,  patent  medicines,  electric  belts  and  batteries 
combined,  for  they  cannot  cure  Chronic  Rheumatism.  Therefore,  waste  no  more 
valuable  time  and  money  longer,  but  try  “  5  Drops  ”  and  he  promptly  CURED. 
“  5  Drops  ”  is  not  only  the  best  medicine,  but  it  is  the  cheapest,  for  a  $1.00  bottle 
contains  300  doses.  Price  per  bottle  $1.00,  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  or  6  bottles 
for  $ 5.00 .  For  the  next  30  days  we  will  send  a  25c.  sample  FREE  to  ahy  one 
sending  10  cents  to  pay  for  the  mailing.  Agents  wanted.  Write  to-day. 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  160-164  E.  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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ELWOOD 

FENCES 


are  the  Standard  Woven  Wire  Fences  of  the  World.  Standard  in  quality  of  spring  steel 
wire,  standard  in  heavy  galvanizing,  standard  in  efficiency,  durability  and  economy. 
Standard  for  every  fencing  purpose,  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  pigs,  sheep,  poultry  and  rabbits. 
STANDARD  OF  ECONOMY— Moro  of  our  fences  sold  and  put  up  in  1899  than  of  all 
other  woven  wire  fences  combined.  Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your 
town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


best  iu  the  world  for  boys.  Just  as  reliable 
and  advisable  for  men. 

1  7— with  Plain  Open  Sights . $6.00 

No.  18— with  Tui-get  Sights .  8.50 

^Whore  these  rifles  are  not  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  ws 
will  send,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  xtamp  for  catalogue. 

fj.  STEVENS  ARMS  A  TOOL  CO.,  Box  1..20 
Chleopeo  Fulls,  Musa. 


No  Trouble  to  Show 

the  excellencies  of  I*»ge  Fence  if  you  put  It  in  use. 
The  use  of  an  article  decides  Its  merits. 

PAGE  WOVEN  MIKE  PENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67.  Leesburg,  O. 


A  Carving  Set. 


Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  caxver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  §1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  §1 
each  and  §1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at4§l  each. 


1000  STOVES  GIVEN  AWAY 


See  Offer  on  Page  835,  "> 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  December  2. 
C.  K.  MORRISON,  __ 
Albany,  N’.  Y. 
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Sweet  and  Sour  Apples. — Every  year 
some  one  sends  us  specimens  of  apples 
eaid  to  be  sweet  on  one  side  and  sour 
on  the  other.  This  year  specimens  came 
from  a  friend  in  Connecticut,  who,  later, 
sent  the  following  account  of  the  tree: 

Our  “sweet  and  sour”  apple  tree  has  a 
circumference  at  the  base  of  six  feet  four 
inches.  The  branches  extend  from  the 
body  about  18  feet  in  every  direction.  The 
graft  was  taken  from  a  grafted  tree.  Our 
tree,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  was  grafted 
in  the  early  sixties,  or  nearly  40  years  ago. 
Grandfather  took  his  graft  from  a  tree  that 
is  still  living  and  bearing  fruit,  about  55 
years  ago.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
the  parent  tree  was  from  a  graft,  or  from 
budding,  but  am  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  budded.  This  year  our  tree  has 
borne  an  abundance  of  fruit,  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  apples  being  pure  Green¬ 
ings,  and  some  are  all  or  entirely  sweet, 
while  the  rest  are  mixed,  or  sweet  and 
sour.  Probably  next  year,  If  the  tree 
bears,  the  apples  will  be  mostly  sweet,  as 
it  alternates  one  year  nearly  all  sweet,  the 
next  Greenings.  It  is  no  freak  of  nature, 
but  done  by  splitting  the  bud  from  a  sweet 
tree  and  one  from  a  sour  tree  and  letting 
them  grow  together. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apples  resembled  small 
specimens  of  Rhode  Island  Gi’eening. 
There  were  distinct  differences  of  color 
on  the  skin.  Stripes  running  up  and 
down  the  apples  were  dark  green  or 
light  yellow.  There  was  no  regularity 
about  the  size  of  these  stripes — on  some 
apples  the  yellow  color  predominated, 
while  on  others  the  green  covered  three- 
fourths  of  the  skin.  In  every  case  the 
flesh  under  the  yellow  skin  was  “sweet,” 
or,  rather,  without  any  strong  acid 
flavor,  while  under  the  green  skin  the 
flesh  was  distinctly  sour. 

Winter  Muskmelons  Again. — Ira  W. 
Adams,  of  Napa  County,  Cal.,  writes 


stance,  will  root  sparingly  from  the 
tips,  but  this  method  of  increasing 
blackberries  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
The  Rathbun  grows  freely  from  short 
cuttings  made  from  the  roots  of  plants 
under  two  years  old.  Take  the  plants 
up  carefully  any  time  after  the  middle 
of  October,  cut  all  roots  of  the  average 
size  of  a  lead  pencil  into  lengths  of  two 
to  three  inches,  with  a  sharp  knife,  pack 
the  cuttings  in  layers  in  boxes,  in  sand 
or  old  sawdust,  moisten  thoroughly  and 
store  in  some  moist  place  where  mod¬ 
erate  frost  can  penetrate.  See  that  they 
never  dry  out  during  the  Winter.  In 
early  Spring  plant  in  drills  four  feet 
apart  in  good  mellow  soil,  dropping  the 
cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and 
cover  about  three  inches  deep.  Give 
good  cultivation  during  the  growing 
season.  The  plants  should  be  large 
enough  to  set  for  fruiting  by  the  next 
Spring,  and  the  roots  can  again  be  used 
for  propagation  if  taken  up  during  the 
Fall  previous. 

^  The  Faxon  Squash. — The  Faxon 
squash  seems  to  be  an  example  of  a 
good  thing  not  half  appreciated.  The 
original  seeds  came  from  southern 
Brazil,  where  it  has  long  been  grown  by 
the  natives.  Several  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  seedsmen  declined  to  introduce  it 
after  trial,  solely  on  the  ground  that  the 
type  was  not  sufficiently  fixed,  the 
squashes  ripening  in  two  colors,  sage 
green  and  orange.  They  are  alike  in  all 
other  respects.  It  was  finally  sent  out 
by  an  eastern  seedsman,  who  gave  it  the 
name  it  now  bears.  It  has  not  altered 
appreciably  during  the  seven  or  eight 
years  it  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
country,  though  some  careful  seed  se¬ 
lection  has  been  carried  on.  The  great 
points  of  merit  in  the  Faxon  are:  1.  A 
good  constitution,  enabling  it  to  resist 
diseases  and  insect  depredations  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  2.  Really  fine  qual¬ 
ity  under  all  reasonable  Circumstances 


that  he  was  the  first  to  grow  a  stock  of 
seeds  of  the  Winter  Pineapple  musk- 
melon  for  dissemination  by  an  eastern 
seedsman.  He  has  been  raising  these 
melons  on  the  same  ground  for  12  years 
without  manure  of  any  kind.  He  picks 
the  melons  about  the  first  week  in 
October,  after  the  vines  have  been 
killed  by  frost.  The  crop  this  year  is 
14  tons  on  a  trifle  more  than  one  acre 
of  land.  The  melons  do  not  ripen  on 
the  vines,  except  a  few  premature  ones, 
which  are  generally  worthless.  They 
can  be  stored  in  any  cool  place,  where 
they  will  not  freeze  and,  like  some 
pears,  will  gradually  ripen  into  a  pal¬ 
atable  and  delicious  fruit,  keeping  until 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s.  The  small 
melons  are  readily  sold  at  $5  a  ton  for 
feeding  cows  and  pigs.  Mr.  Adams  says 
that  they  are  excellent  for  poultry,  and 
will  fatten  a  hog  quicker  than  anything 
he  is  acquainted  with. 

Our  experience  with  this  class  of 
melons  was  given  on  page  770.  We  may 
say  that  in  most  eastern  localities  only 
the  first  plantings  of  early-maturing 
varieties  of  muskmelons  produce  well- 
flavored  fruits.  Most  good  varieties  are 
quite  susceptible  to  cool  nights.  After 
August  the  foliage  quickly  blights,  no 
matter  how  vigorously  the  plants  may 
be  growing,  and  the  melons  lose  quality 
at  once  when  healthy  leaf  action  is 
checked  from  any  cause.  The  Winter 
muskmelons  we  have  hitherto  grown 
have  been  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
the  resulting  fruits  were  entirely  worth¬ 
less.  Mr.  Adams  may  possibly  have  a 
superior  variety. 

Propagating  Rathbun  Blackber¬ 
ries. — A  Connecticut  friend  asks  how 
Rathbun  blackberries  may  be  propa¬ 
gated.  The  Rathbun  blackberry  is 
claimed  to  root  freely  from  the  tips,  but 
experience  shows  that  this  is  a  very 
uncertain  method  of  propagation.  Some 
other  varieties,  the  Wilson  Jr.,  for  in¬ 


of  growth.  3.  Most  remarkable  keeping 
quality;  although  thin-skinned,  it  can 
be  preserved  intact  in  a  dry  room,  free 
from  frost,  until  late  in  the  Spring.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is:  1.  Only  a  moderate 
cropper,  but  as  good  squashes  can  be 
had  of  this  variety,  when  most  others 
fail,  this  is  not  much  of  an  objection.  2. 
Moderate  size,  averaging  five  or  six 
pounds  in  weight.  3.  Ripens  in  two 
colors  as  above  noted.  It  might  be  said 
also  in  its  favor  that  it  is  very  early  in 
maturing  its  first  fruits.  Although  the 
shell  is  of  two  distinct  colors,  the  flesh 
is  always  deep  orange,  cooking  dry, 
sweet  and  fine-grained.  The  Faxon  is 
the  only  reliable  cropper  of  all  the 
squashes  tested  up  to  this  time  on  the 
new  Rural  Grounds.  Other  varieties 
suffer  ffom  what  appears  to  be  a  leaf- 
blight  early  in  the  Fall,  and  fail  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  squashes  sufficiently  to  give 
good  flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  We 
found  it  the  same  in  middle  Tennessee. 
We  got  a  fair  crop  of  good  Faxons,  but 
no  squashes  worthy  of  the  name  from 
any  other  variety.  The  long-keeping 
quality  certainly  has  not  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  We  placed  a  few  selected 
squashes  of  this  variety  in  a  dry  fruit 
room  one  Autumn.  They  were  picked 
just  before  frost.  The  temperature  never 
went  below  30  degrees  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  probably  averaged  36  degrees. 
By  April  all  but  three  had  shown  some 
slight  signs  of  decay,  and  were  eaten,  all 
proving  of  good  quality.  Two  others 
were  cooked  in  June,  when  the  flavor 
showed  considerable  deterioration.  The 
remaining  squash  was  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  following  November,  13  months 
after  picking.  It  showed  no  signs  of 
decay,  but  had  diminished  fully  one- 
half  in  weight.  On  being  cooked,  it 
proved  rank  and  objectionable  in  taste. 
The  seeds  were  intact,  and  germinated 
on  being  planted  next  season,  producing 
fine  squashes  of  the  same  type. 


THE  BLOOMFIELD  APPLE. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  Philadelphia, 
during  September  of  this  year,  there 
was  a  new  seedling  apple,  called  Bloom¬ 
field,  presented  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time,  that  excelled  in  attractive¬ 
ness  and  general  excellence  all  other 
new  kinds  that  were  shown  there.  The 
original  tree  is  a  seedling  that  came 
up  by  chance  on  the  farm  of  Richard  T. 
Bentley,  of  Sandy  Springs,  Md.  (now 
deceased),  in  the  year  1874.  About  1880, 
It  began  to  bear,  and  the  fruit  looked 
and  tasted  so  well  that  the  tree  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand.  It  has  continued  to 
bear  regularly  up  to  the  present  time. 
Many  grafts  were  set  in  trees  in  that 
vicinity,  and  all  who  have  the  variety 
are  pleased  with  it. 

The  fruit  is  above  the  average  in  size, 
and  very  symmetrical  in  shape,  being 
nearly  round,  with  slightly  flattened 
ends.  The  color  is  a  handsome  rosy 
red,  with  darker  stripes  over  a  yellow 
ground,  which  makes  a  very  attractive 
fruit.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  tender  and 
juicy,  but  a  little  coarse  in  grain.  The 
flavor  is  subacid,  and  to  some  tastes, 
might  be  a  little  too  tart  for  eating 
from  the  hand,  but  is  very  agreeable. 
There  is  no  better  cooking  apple.  Its 
season  is  September  in  Maryland,  but 
to  the  northward  it  would  be  later,  of 
course.  We  have  many  very  good  Fall 
apples  now.  but  this  is  one  which  is 
worthy  of  being  tested  and  compared 
with  the  standard  varieties;  because  of 
the  handsome  appearance,  good  flavor 
and  dependable  bearing  qualities.  A 
cross-section  of  the  apple  is  shown  at 
Fig.  312.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Potato  Scab.— I  have  had  a  fair  test  this 
year,  which  proves  that  some  varieties  are 
more  subject  to  scab  than  others.  The 
Rural  is  seldom  troubled,  Carman  No.  1 
is  being  discarded  here  on  account  of  the 
scab,  Carman  No.  3  is  almost  entirely  ex¬ 
empt.  I  had  the  James  Vick  and  Carman 
No.  3  in  the  same  field.  The  No.  3  was 
exempt,  while  of  the  Vick  one-third  or 
more  were  scabby.  c.  m. 


WATCH  YOUR 

KIDNEYS. 

The  Most  Important  Organs  in  the 
Human  Body— They  Throw 
Out  All  Disease. 


Swamp-Root  Cures  Weak  Kidneys. 


Does  your  back  ache? 

Do  you  have  pains  across  your  kidneys? 

Is  your  complexion  chalky,  gray,  white? 

Is  your  skin  dry  or  feverish?  Are  there 
puffy  bags  beneath  your  eyes? 

Are  your  eyes  dull,  listless  and  dead¬ 
looking? 

Are  you  irritable  and  hard  to  please? 

Do  you  feel  as  though  you  have  heart 
trouble? 

Do  you  have  to  urinate  several  times  in 
the  night?  Is  there  ever  a  scalding,  burn¬ 
ing  sensation  there? 

Do  you  feel  the  desire  immediately  to 
urinate  again,  with  no  result? 

Is  your  urine  clouded,  thick  or  milky? 

Is  there  any  sediment  or  do  particles 
float  in  it? 

Don’t  neglect  these  conditions,  and  if 
they  or  any  part  of  them  are  yours, 
Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy, 
will  be  found  just  the  medicine  you  need. 

Here’s  a  simple  test  for  the  kidneys,  just 
as  certain  as  though  a  physician  were  in 
personal  attendance  on  your  case:  Pour 
some  of  your  “morning”  urine  in  a  glass 
or  bottle  and  allow  it  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  and 
if  you  find  any  settlings  or  sediment,  or  if 
it  is  thick  or  milky,  or  if  small  particles 
float  about  in  it,  don’t  hesitate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  write  at  once  to  Dr.  Kilmer  & 
Co.,  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  immediately  begin  using  the  sample 
of  Swamp-Root  which  you  will  receive  at 
once,  absolutely  free  by  mail.  The  results 
will  surprise  you. 

Swamp-Root  is  purely  vegetable,  pleas¬ 
ant  to  take,  and  is  for  sale  by  druggists 
everywhere  in  bottles  of  two  sizes  and 
two  prices— fifty-cents  and  one-dollar. 
Bear  in  mind  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  and 
the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Wax 

Candles 


Nothing  else  adds  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  druwing 
room  or  boudoir  as  the  softly  radi¬ 
ant  light  from  CORDOVA  Candles. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  luncheon, 
tea  or  dinner.  The  best  decorative 
candles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  function— for  cot¬ 
tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colors 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 


Well  Drillers!  Use 

LOOMIS* 

“Clipper” 
Driller. 


DO 

Mi 


Tlie  Standard 
of  America ! 

Strongest)  Takes  least 
ower!  Carries  heaviest  tools  I  Drills  much  faster  l 
lost  convenient  to  handle  I  Will  last  longer  and 
make  tlie  owner  more  money  than  any  other 
Well  Drill  on  earth. 

We  also  make  many  other  machines  for  drilling  1  cells 
of  all  diameters  and  depths.  Machines  for  Horse,  Steam, 
and  Gasoline  Power.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

LOOMIS  A.  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  aud 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America*  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

Metal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


FOR 

$1.00 


Upon  receipt  of 
$1  we  will  send 
you, freight  pre¬ 
paid ,  one  of  our 
new  “  Vesta  M 
Tubular  Lan¬ 
terns,  which  we 
•  regard  as  per¬ 
haps  the  best 
value  we  have 
ever  been  able  to 
offer.  The  Vesta 
Tubular  com¬ 
bines  the  “ bull- 
strength ”  make-tip  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Lantern  with  the  perfect 
combustion  of  the  tubular  construc¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  simply  “GREA  T” 
— so  great,  indeed,  that  we  issue  a 
special  Circular  of  it. 

OUR  LITTLE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
IS  MAILED  FREE.  ASIC  FOR  ONE. 


R.  B.  DIETZ  CO., 

SfLaight  St.,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1840. 

UDIETZ"  is  the  **  sterling"  stamp  for  Lanterns . 


UfCII  DRILLING 
IV  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  sites  and  styles,  tor  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STAND AR  D 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIETS.i.l 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  S] 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS, TEX 


FRAZER 


l  AXLE  GREASE  THJhKVmKLD.  X 

X  Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac-  X 
▲  tually  outlasting  3  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  X 
X  Not.  affected  by  heat.  SS'-'Get  tlie  Genuine.  Y 

4444  for  sale  by  all  dealers.  4444 


Make  a  Sleigh  2  $5*00 


tor  business  ’ 
gons  $6.00 
set  of  4  runn 
Quickly  adjus 
by  any  one  tc 

axle,  freight  P 

.5  ■  .  .  ~  ,  ,  east  of  the  11 

ijssippi  river.  Send  for  circular  of  runners  and  cutt 
Address,  W.  REYNOLDS,  Norwich,  Conn 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Manufacturing  Loafers. — I  went 
into  the  country  store  the  other  night, 
and  while  waiting  for  my  goods  to  be 
made  up,  I  saw  how  loafers  are  made. 
Half  a  dozen  young  boys  were  playing 
about,  knocking  off  hats,  shouting,  play¬ 
ing  tag  and  otherwise  making  them¬ 
selves  into  a  nuisance.  A  nuisance  is 
the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  a  boy 
into  a  loafer.  He  hangs  around  the 
store  for  a  few  years,  learning  to  smoke 
and  hearing  talk  that  has  barbs  on  the 
words.  He  takes  this  talk  to  the  school, 
and  peddles  it  out  to  the  other  boys,  or 
shouts  it  after  the  girls.  He  is  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  ready  to  graduate  to  the  railroad 
station  or  the  cigar  shop,  where  he 
lounges  and  loafs,  and  then  moves  on  to 
the  saloon.  That  is  one  way  in  which 
loafers  are  made.  The  storekeeper  is 
not  responsible  for  it.  Who  'is?  The 
parent  or  guardian  who  lets  these  boys 
stay  at  the  store  or  at  any  other  loung¬ 
ing  place.  I  wondered  that  night  what 
in  the  world  parents  were  thinking  of 
to  let  these  little  boys  run  wild.  If  I 
ever  catch  the  Graft  up  to  such  mis¬ 
chief  I  will  graft  the  buggy  whip  on  him 
in  great  shape.  The  place  for  a  young 
boy  is  at  home,  when  night  comes. 
There  are  very  few  loafers  and  saloon 
flowers  manufactured  at  home.  Mind 
you,  I  don’t  call  a  place  where  children 
come  merely  to  roost  a  home. 

Changing  the  Tune. — A  friend  in 
Vermont  sends  the  following  note: 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes  you  say  you  are 
going  to  plow  this  Fall.  What’s  “changed 
your  tune?”  Aren’t  you  the  fellow  who 
was  so  much  against  Fall  plowing?  Won’t 
you  lose  nitrogen?  Does  the  getting  ready 
for  early  sowing  and  being  ahead  of  your 
work  balance  the  loss?  h.  m.  p. 

That’s  right.  If  we  seem  to  get  off 
the  track,  sail  right  in,  and  find  out.  I 
have  had  to  change  my  tune  many 
times.  I  consider  it  a  good  thing  to 
change  when  the  old  tune  has  killed  a 
cow — that  is,  if  you  wish  to  save  the 
rest  of  the  herd.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  I  thought  I  could  sing  tenor.  I  have 
spent  hours  that  should  have  been  spent 
in  bed  singing  such  glorious  sentiment 
as: 

Oh,  Genevieve,  I’d  give  the  world, 

To  live  again  those  golden  hours! 

Would  I  do  it  again,  if  I  could  get  off 
among  the  scenes  of  20  years  ago?  I 
think  so,  though  I  should  make  a  sorry 
voice  of  it,  I  expect.  At  that  time  I 
had  nothing  but  hopes  and  crude  am¬ 
bitions.  These  are  easily  and  cheaply 
fed  on  sentiment.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  realize  that  I  don’t  own  the 
world,  and  couldn’t  give  it  if  I  wanted 
to.  In  my  efforts  to  get  hold  of  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  'it,  I  have  found  it  mighty  slip¬ 
pery.  To  maturer  minds  that  song  is 
what  the  boys  call  a  “bluff.”  The 
Madame  is  a  sensible  woman,  and  her 
intimate  society,  as  well  as  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Bud,  has  changed  my  ideas 
with  regard  to  what  I  should  do  for 
“Genevieve.”  As  life  goes  on,  I  find 
that  it  is  too  short  to  live  again  any 
hours,  be  they  of  gold,  silver  or  brass. 
My  business  is  to  see  to  the  coming 
days,  and  so  I  have  changed  my  tune, 
though  the  Madame  still  plays  the  same 
accompaniment,  though  it  is  true  that 
she  has  developed  some  flesh  and 
wrinkles  since  I  was  a  singer. 

Fall  Plowing. — So,  also,  I  have 
changed  my  views  somewhat  about  that, 
as  I  never  before  saw  the  greatest  need 
of  it.  On  the  old  farm  we  used  heavy 
dressings  of  soluble  fertilizer,  while  the 
soil  was  thin  and  leachy.  There  was  a 
great  lack  of  humus  in  the  soil.  I  know 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  that 
Is  leached  out  of  the  soil  goes  between 
September  1  and  December  1.  That  is 
the  time  when  the  soil  is  left  uncovered, 
unless  you  get  some  crop  like  grain, 
clover  or  rape  started  after  the  Summer 
crops  are  done.  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances,  Fall  plowing  would  be 
the  worst  possible  practice,  and  I  sang 
the  song  of  “cover  crops”  with  all  my 


lung  power.  On  the  new  farm  all  this 
is  changed.  The  old  sod  is  tough  and 
strong,  and  full  of  White  grubs  and 
wireworms.  After  the  middle  of 
November  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  great  loss  in  nitrogen,  while  I  am 
sure  that  the  frost  will  tear  up  this  old 
sod  and  kill  many  insects.  I  would  not 
care  to  try  to  grow  potatoes  on  this 
tough  sod  when  Spring-plowed,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  is  our  money  crop.  So  a  different 
situation  demands  new  methods.  New 
songs  demand  new  tunes.  You  will  not 
hear  Fall  plowing  from  me  next  year. 
The  Madame  doesn’t  care  much  about 
“those  golden  hours!”  She  is  more 
concerned  about  having  her  wood-box 
filled  and  water  brought  into  the  house. 
This  new  farm  has  humus  enough.  The 
problem  is  to  break  it  up  properly. 

Horse  Feed. — There  are  other  ways 
in  which  I  must  change. my  tune.  On 
the  old  farm  I  thought  it  paid  best  to 
raise  sweet  corn,  sell  the  ears,  and  take 
the  money  to  buy  grain  to  feed  with  the 
stalks.  I  must  now  sing  a  different 
tune.  Our  markets  for  sweet  corn  have 
changed,  so  that  only  the  very  early  and 
the  very  late  will  bring  good  prices.  We 
have  more  land  here,  and  I  shall  raise 
field  corn  almost  entirely.  One  thing 
that  leads  me  to  do  this  is  the  poor 
quality  of  horse  feed  which  we  have 
been  buying.  Our  horses  are  heavy,  and 
work  hard.  They  need  strong  feed.  We 
like  ground  corn  and  oats,  but  some  of 
the  stuff  we  buy  is  an  insult  to  either 
grain.  Our  local  miller  gives  a  good 
sample  of  feed,  but  some  of  the  cheap 
stuff  is  disgraceful.  I  shall  raise  a  big 
crop  of  corn,  exchange  part  of  it  for 
whole  oats,  and  buy  a  cheap  grinder  for 
our  own  use.  There  is  another  change 
of  tune,  brought  about  by  a  discord  by 
the  grain  adulterators  and  a  higher 
pitch  on  the  new  farm. 

Potato  Digging. — Mr.  M.  Garrahan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  asks  these  questions: 

Before  you  close  the  season  at  Hope 
Farm,  there  are  a  couple  of  things  some 
of  us  would  like  to  have  you  bring  up 
again.  The  first  is,  will  the  Hoover  ma¬ 
chine  dig  potatoes  when  the  tops  are  green 
and  the  skins  tender,  without  bruising 
them  too  much  for  shipment?  Again,  I 
think  that  you  have  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  cultivator  drawn  by  two  horses. 
If  this  is  so,  why  so?  Can  a  man  do  any 
more  work  in  a  day,  or  can  he  do  better 
work  than  with  a  one-horse  Planet  Jr.,  for 
instance?  Then,  when  you  get  that  wind¬ 
mill  at  work,  please  tell  us  how  you  keep 
the  tank  from  freezing. 

We  did  not  use  the  digger  very  much 
until  after  the  vines  had  begun  to  die 
down.  It  did  bruise  some  of  the  tubers. 
The  worst  injury  was  done  by  the  steel 
fingers  that  strike  off  the  vines  and 
kick  them  to  one  side.  When  these  hit 
a  tuber  fairly  they  made  quite  a  bad 
wound  in  it.  With  us  this  loss  was  not 
serious,  and  did  not  injure  the  crop  as 
a  whole  for  shipment.  Where  the  vines 
were  green  and  heavy,  they  seemed  to 
protect  the  tubers  by  giving  them  a  soft 
place  to  strike  on.  Except  for  this 
striking,  the  bruising  was  not  much 
worse  than  with  the  plow  and  finger 
diggers. 

Two-Horse  Cultivators. — We  use 
the  Iron  Age  two-horse  cultivator  for 
various  reasons.  A  light  boy  or  even  a 
girl  or  woman  can  drive  it,  and  do  a 
little  more  work  than  two  large  men 
with  single  cultivators.  I  observe  that 
our  horses  walk  faster  with  this  tool 
than  when  hitched  singly.  The  teeth 
are  und,er  better  control.  With  the  hand 
or  foot  you  can  move  the  tooth  up  close 
to  a  plant  or  away  from  it,  as  desired. 
You  work  both  sides  of  the  row  at  once, 
and  do  a  steadier  and  more  uniform  job, 
for  the  wheeled  cultivator  is  held  up 
closer  to  the  work.  Where  hilling-up 
is  desired,  the  riding  cultivator  is  bet¬ 
ter,  as  you  can  use  a  disc  attachment, 
which  throws  the  soil  just  where  you 
want  it.  With  a  careless  or  lazy  man 
these  advantages  over  the  walking  tool 
are  even  more  apparent.  The  chief  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  riding  cultivator  are 
that  it  takes  more  time  and  space  to 


turn  around,  and  the  horses  do  more 
damage  at  the  ends  of  the  rows  in 
trampling  down  the  plants.  The  riding 
cultivator  with  all  the  teeth  on  makes 
a  good  harrow  for  covering  a  crop  like 
cow  peas.  As  for  the  tank,  I  shall  have 
to  wait  for  cold  weather  before  answer¬ 
ing  the  question. 

Odd  Mention. — The  hens  are  mighty 
lazy  about  laying.  They  have  been 
neglected  in  the  rush  of  other  matters. 
We  are  now  feeding  animal  meal,  which, 
in  our  country,  seems  to  have  taken  the 
lead  as  poultry  meat.  That  Will  bring 

them,  if  anything  will . Our 

horseshoeing  bills  are  something  awful. 
Many  of  the  roads  in  our  country  art 
hard  and  firm — as  our  tax  bills  attest 
They  are  convenient  for  hauling  heavy 
loads,  but  how  they  do  pound  up  a 
horse’s  hoofs!  On  comparing  bills  for 
horseshoeing  with  farmers  in  sections 
where  soft  dirt  roads  prevail,  I  find  that 
it  costs  us  nearly  twice  as  much  to  keep 

a  horse  shod . I  notice  that 

the  Baldwin  apple  trees  hold  their 
foliage  longer  than  most  other  varieties. 
The  orchard  of  Greenings  is  bare  as 
can  be,  while  the  Baldwins  still  are  in 
full  leaf  of  brown  and  yellow. 

h.  w.  c. 

Food  Poisons.— The  North  Carolina  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Raleigh)  is  doing  much 
work  in  exposing  frauds  and  adulterations 
in  food  products.  In  Bulletin  165,  an  ac¬ 
count  Is  given  of  the  investigations  of  the 
foods  sold  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  found 
that  all  the  samples  of  fruits  examined 
contained  poisonous  preservatives,  chiefly 
salicylic  acid;  60  per  cent  of  the  canned 
vegetables  also  contained  this  poison.  The 
canned  meats  found  on  the  market  were 
generally  free  from  the  poisons,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  contained  the  preservative,  although 
no  mention  of  it  is  made  on  the  labels.  In 
canned  peas  and  other  vegetables,  copper  is 
often  used  to  add  a  bright  green  color. 
Dr.  Withers,  who  made  the  investigations, 
says,  among  other  things,  that  a  depres¬ 
sion  at  the  end  of  the  can  Indicates  that 
no  fermentation  has  taken  place  since  sell¬ 
ing.  The  swelled  can  or  one  with  the  end 
bulged  out,  should  never  be  used,  for  it  is 
certainly  fermented.  The  canners  use  the 
salicylic  acid  because  they  don’t  like  to 
boil  their  fruit  and  vegetables  until  they 
are  thoroughly  cooked.  Too  much  boiling 
causes  the  food  to  become  soft  and  fall  in 
pieces,  and  the  canners,  instead  of  cooking 
the  food  as  they  should,  use  the  acid,  and 
thus  obtain  a  firmer  product.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  doing  right  in  printing  the  names 
of  the  canners  who  use  these  poisons.  That 
is  the  proper  way  to  bring  them  to  time. 
Publicity  of  this  sort  will  show  the  people 
who  the  frauds  are,  and  they  will  not  face 
printer’s  ink  for  any  great  length  of  time. 


Dr.  Bkliiman’s  Pilules  cure  biliousness  and  elea,. 
the  complexion.  Price  25c.  Samples  free.  P.  O. 
Box  2033,  New  York. — Ado. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 

while  time  endures,  there  is  hourly  need 
for  knowing  the  correct  time. 

Ruby  Jeweled 

Elgin  Watches 

have  a  lifetime  of  accurate  service— the 
test  of  thirty-five  years  having  gained 
for  them  the  title  of 

“The  World’s  Standard.” 

Sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere.  An 
Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
“Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— 
fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  new  free  booklet. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO..  Elgin,  111. 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

scud  5  ct».  In  .tamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  1M  styles  of  single  and  double  onfc-frt»»»s*«l 
leather  Harness  to  select  fromt  Sold  direct  to  lh« 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  V*'  con  save  you  taauK 

king  Harness  company,  Mfrs. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WHY? 


Why  was  the  only  award  to  bone 
cutters  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago, 
A  given  to  the  Webster  &  Hannum 

(I  Bone  Cutter  ? 

”  Because  wherever  it  has  come  into 

competition  with  other  machines  it 
has  proved  every  claim  we  make — 
cuts  laster  and  easier,  cuts  meat  and 
gristle  without  clogging,  and  is  the 
;  only  absolutely  self-feeding  and  self¬ 
regulating  cutter  made.  We  guar¬ 
antee  money  back  to  any  dissatisfied  purchaser. 

Ask  about  Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit 
Crushers.  Send  for  free  booklet  on  poultry  feeding 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


A  THOUSAND  HEN 

owners  havo  doubled  their  egg  crop  by  feeding 
I  Green  Gut  Bone.  The  best,  easleHt,  most  laatlug 
I  Bin!  hence  the  cheapest  way  to  prepare  It  is  witho 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters. 

They  are  made  in  numerous  sixes  to  suit  all  neeua. 
Cuts  any  kind  of  bone,  adhering  meat,  gristle,  Ac., 
xwlthot  choking.  Turn  easy.  Mann’s  Clover  Cutters 
■actually  cut  cl  over.  They’re  not  toys.  Also  Granite 
■Crystal  Grit  and  Feed  Trays.  Catalogue  FREE. 

*P.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  Is.  Millord,  Msm. 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
..  O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultry  men. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

_  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

MAKES  HENS  LA  Y  JVm. 

Hoots  and  Vegetables  cut  with  this 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  fust,  tine  and  <»UMy.  Broilers  grow  and  ducks  fat¬ 
ten  on  it.  “Winter  Eggs,”  booklet,  tells  all  about  It.  Free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


HATCH 


AND  BROOD 

|  your  chicks  with  mach¬ 
ines  that  leave  no  doubt 
'  of  success.  A  simple, 
durable  and  perfect  machine  is  the 

ILLINOIS. 

Made  in  several  convenient  sizes,  from  5#  egg  up. 

Impervious  to  audden  changes  In  temperature* 

Packed  with  asbestos  and  covered  with  iron.  Can’t  shrink  or  warp, 
or  burn  from  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating.  Don’t  buy  an  incu¬ 
bator  or  brooder  until  you  get  our  Free  Giitnloirue. 

J.  H.  JONES,  Box  STREATOR,  ILL* 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

.  SUCCESSFUL  URCCDERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  148- page  eat*. 

. .  ‘ — *  in  stampi. 

I.  I*. 


_  ’logue.  Mailed  for  4  cents _ 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box 90  Oes  Moines 


||  a  VA 11  with  the  perfect,  self- 
11  A  I  Wll  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
he  ' 


T 


|  Circular,  free. 
Send  6c.  for 
Illui.  Catalog.  | 


fertile  eggs  at  t 
GEO.  II.  8TAIIL, 


i  lowest  cost. 

Quincy,  III. 


THK  UHPHOVKD 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatohea  Chickena  by  Steam.  Abeolataly 
self- regulating.  The  •lmpl.it,  meet 
reliable,  and  oheapeat  flrat-alaa.  HatoOgf 
in  the  market.  Clrenlara  FREE. 
CEO.  KRTEL  CO..  QUINCY,  TT.Ty, 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
1NCU  BATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PKAIK1E  STATE  INCL’UATOR  CO.  Homer  City, Pa. 


TTCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CH1CKHNS 
U CM  I  n  I  U  LIuL  til-page  book  price. 

D.  J.  LAMBKRT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

Nothing  Under  the  Sun 

will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  In 
healthy  condition  all  the  year  ’round,  like 

I  BANNER  EGG  FOOD 

AND  TONIC 

Thousands  can  testify  to  its  excellent  merits. 
Atrial  will  convince  yen.  1  lb.  can  2oc.;  by 
mall,  40c.;  5  cans,  $1,  on  board  express  N.  Y. 
City.  If  you  want  fresh  eggs,  and  plenty  of 
them,  use  this  f oi  d  as  directed,  and  your  hens 
must  lay.  Our  immense  Catalogue  free. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
W.  V.  RUSS,  Propr.  28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
When  writing,  kindly  mention  this  paper. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BRAND  NEW 

_ TINNED  STEEL 

[St™  ROOFINC 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

CARRY  A  COMPLETE  MOCK  or  ALL  KWbb  rw,  .J 

Of  V\t  RtrtASDIbt  AMD  MATERIAL  BOUGHT  AT 
9nCRirri'.RtCtlVER3’Ak»  TRUSTEES' 9ALLV  Y00 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  57  _  _  NEED 
Our  Price,  are  \  ofOttwriu 

CrtICAGO  MOUSE  WRECKING  CO. , 

WEST  35TrT.  &  IRON  STS., 

CfliCAOO. 
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The  last  report  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  is  devoted  very  largely  to  an  account  of  the 
experiments  in  free  rural  mail  delivery.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  chief  reason  for  this  rural  service  was  “the 
advancement  and  education  of  the  people.”  By  bring¬ 
ing  the  postal  service  within  their  reach  a  short  cut 
is  provided  to  a  thousand  means  for  education  and  en¬ 
joyment.  Free  rural  mail  delivery  is  now  the  watch¬ 
word.  It  is  within  reach.  Call  for  it.  Organize  for  it. 

* 

One  of  our  Mexican  subscribers  tells  us,  on  the  next 
page,  of  some  of  the  agricultural  conditions  in  his 
country.  The  picture  is  not  an  alluring  one  to  a  hust¬ 
ling  Yankee  farmer.  The  local  markets  have  never 
been  developed.  No  use  trying  to  grow  fine  products 
in  a  country  where  people  do  not  seem  to  know  what 
is  good  to  eat.  As  between  a  cheap  laborer  without 
ambition  and  farm  machinery  as  true  as  brains  and 
steel  can  make  it,  we  will  stay  on  a  smaller  and 
poorer  farm  with  the  machine. 

* 

With  the  West  full  of  corn,  why  did  feeders  rush 
so  many  half-fed  steers  to  market  in  November,  pull¬ 
ing  down  prices  50  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds?  Re¬ 
ports  from  Chicago  state  that  hundreds  of  loads  of 
steers  in  poor  flesh  reached  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards 
in  November,  selling  for  $3.90  to  $4.75  per  100  pounds. 
At  the  same  time,  prime  finished  beef  sold  for  $6.65 
to  $7.15  per  100  pounds.  With  the  present  outlook, 
surely  there  is  no  need  to  rush  unfinished  feeders  to 
market.  It  is  never  good  economy  to  keep  raw  ma¬ 
terial  at  home  and  send  half-finished  products  to 
market. 

* 

An  Indiana  man  insured  his  property  against  fire. 
When  the  insurance  policy  expired  he  told  the  agent 
that  he  desired  it  renewed,  and  the  agent  agreed  to 
attend  to  it.  The  agent  failed  to  bring  the  policy  or 
collect  the  premium,  and,  10  days  later,  the  property 
burned.  The  insurance  company  refused  to  pay  be¬ 
cause  the  new  policy  had  not  been  made  out,  but  the 
courts  have  finally  decided  that  they  must  pay  $868. 
It  is  held  that  the  agent  made  a  verbal  contract, 
which  is  binding,  the  same  as  if  he  had  delivered  the 
policy  as  he  agreed  to  do.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  more  broken  verbal  promises  could  be  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

* 

It  is  said  that  a  new  association  has  been  formed 
near  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  protection  against  com¬ 
mission  men  who  do  not  make  bona-fide  returns. 
The  idea  is  to  have  a  board  of  managers  to  look  into 
complaints  of  bad  sales,  unjust  returns,  etc.,  and  to 
blacklist  houses  that  are  found  guilty  of  fraud  or 
neglect,  no  member  of  the  exchange  being  allowed 
to  ship  to  them  again.  Farmers  often  denounce  com¬ 
mission  merchants  unjustly,  so  it  is  expected  that 
this  will  be  a  protection  also  to  the  merchant  who 
'is  doing  a  square  business.  The  trouble  with  the 
plan  seems  to  be  a  surplus  of  rules,  some  of  which 
look  unjust.  All  shipments  from  the  exchange  will 
be  branded  “Ex,”  and  the  commission  man  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  an  extra  price  for  all  such  goods.  Also 
he  must  wire  the  shipper  immediately  on  receipt  of 
the  goods.  Failure  to  do  this  will  cause  him  to  be 
blacklisted.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  a 
larger  price  than  outsiders  get  for  the  same  quality 
of  goods,  and  a  perfectly  reliable  commission  man  in 
the  rush  of  a  busy  time  might  overlook  wiring  the 
receipt  of  a  shipment,  and  yet  be  doing  his  best  to 
sell  it  to  advantage.  Telegrams  make  a  big  item  of 
expense  during  the  season,  and  receivers  here  com¬ 
plain  that  shippers  send  recklessly  long  messages, 


almost  letters,  with  charges  to  be  collected,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $2  or  more  sometimes.  No  doubt  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  growers  to  ship  to  reliable  men  only  would 
tend  to  weed  out  the  frauds,  both  among  commission 
merchants  and  shippers.  So  long  as  people  will  ship 
to  men  who  promise  prices  far  above  the  market, 
frauds  will  flourish,  and  Buncorille  will  have  lots  of 
inhabitants. 

* 

TnE  heathen  Chinee  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
very  thrifty  person,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to 
profit  by  our  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  shows  his  busi¬ 
nesslike  methods.  The  Chinese  are  allowed  to  enter 
Mexico  on  the  same  terms  as  other  immigrants.  It 
now  appears  that,  when  they  wish  to  return  home, 
these  Mexican  Chinamen  simply  cross  the  border  into 
the  United  States,  whereupon  they  are  arrested  and 
sent  back  to  China  at  the  expense  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  many  who  stay  in  this  country  get 
across  the  Mexican  border  also,  but  this  utilization  of 
our  enactment  against  them  seems  especially  ingeni¬ 
ous.  Uncle  Sam,  he  pays  the  freight, — about  $500  a 
head! 

* 

The  three  methods  of  providing  food  for  stock, 
which  were  described  on  the  first  page  of  the  last 
R.  N.-Y.,  show  how  rapidly  agriculture  is  changing. 
Who  would  have  thought,  20  years  ago,  that  stock- 
men  in  Kansas  would  find  it  profitable  not  only  to 
cut  and  shred  corn  fodder,  but  to  grind  it  as  well! 
Think  how  rape,  vetch  and  Crimson  clover  growing 
together  provide  pasture  for  sheep  until  far  into  Win¬ 
ter!  By  sowing  cow  peas  in  the  corn  our  southern 
friends  made  644  pounds  of  beef  on  five  acres,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  corn  crop,  and  left  the  soil  in  better 
condition  than  before.  Surely  such  things  are  worth 
considering.  They  indicate  something  of  what  science 
is  doing  for  agriculture,  both  at  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  and  on  the  farms. 

* 

We  are  told  on  page  862  how  insects  are  used  as 
medicine.  The  blood  of  the  cattle  tick  is  used  for 
inoculating  cattle  to  render  them  immune  to  Texas 
fever.  Such  statements  may  well  cause  us  to  pause 
and  take  a  long  breath,  when  we  realize  how  science 
has  gained  in  the  battle  against  disease  since  Koch 
made  his  discoveries  concerning  the  cause  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Of  late  years  certain  authors  have  tried  their 
hands  at  dipping  into  the  future,  imagining  what  the 
next  few  centuries  have  in  store  for  us.  Most  of  them 
look  ahead,  in  fancy,  to  a  time  when  disease  has  been 
practically  banished  from  the  earth.  Cancer,  con¬ 
sumption,  fevers  and  other  scourges  have  been  baffled 
by  science.  Of  course  these  are  but  dreams,  yet,  in 
the  light  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  past  10 
years  they  may  be  nearly  realized. 

* 

On  page  85u  Mr.  Siddon  gives  figures  showing  how 
his  crop  of  pickles  went  far  ahead  of  sugar  beets  in 
profit.  He  has  not  told  the  whole  story  either.  On 
August  1  Mr.  Siddon  sowed  Crimson  clover  seed 
among  the  pickles,  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  the  acre. 
A  rain  the  next  day  started  it  well.  Even  the  walking 
required  to  gather  the  pickles  did  not  kill  out  the 
clover.  It  is  alive  and  thriving  to-day.  At  the  time 
of  seeding  a  pound  of  flat  turnip  seed  was  added, 
and  $20  worth  of  turnips  were  sold.  Next  year  the 
clover  will  be  plowed  under  for  another  pickle  crop. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  stood  by  Crimson  clover  in  the  days  of 
its  trial.  Some  fainthearts  have  given  it  up.  Others, 
like  Mr.  Siddon,  know  the  value  of  this  little  friend  in 
green  and  scarlet.  Hurrah  for  Crimson  clover,  the 
farmer’s  friend! 

* 

Last  August  a  workman  in  this  city  worked  15  days 
a  week  at  good  wages.  It  was  the  busy  season  in  his 
trade,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  The  idea  of  work¬ 
ing  15  days  in  one  week  will  strike  some  people  as 
impossible,  yet  this  man  did  it.  He  belongs  to  a 
union  which  has  established  an  eight-hour  day.  Eight 
consecutive  hours  constitute  a  day’s  work.  This  man 
would  work  eight  hours,  and  then,  after  resting  a  few 
hours,  go  at  it  again.  He  was  engaged  in  fitting  out 
transports  for  soldiers  going  to  the  Philippines,  and 
work  was  rushing.  In  a  week  of  168  hours  he  put  in  120 
hours  of  work  and  48  hours  of  rest,  receiving  pay  for 
15  days.  Of  course  he  could  not  keep  this  up  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  but  he  realized  that  there  was  a 
long,  dull  season  coming,  and  he  made  hay  while  the 
wind  was  blowing  in  his  direction.  There  is  a  lesson 
for  some  farmers  in  this.  On  most  farms  there  is  a 
dull  and  a  busy  season,  for  many  farmers  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  Winter  work  that  will  earn  a  steady  income.  As 
with  the  city  workman,  the  earnings  of  the  rushing 
Summer  work  must  lap  over  and  cover  the  dull  Win¬ 
ter.  Yet  some  farmers  adopt  a  steady  pace  for  the 
entire  year,  with  the  standard  of  movement  based  on 
the  slow  operations  of  Winter.  That  will  never  an¬ 


swer  for  these  times.  A  successful  farmer  must  have 
the  capacity  and  inclination  to  dispose  of  extra  work 
rapidly  when  work  is  plenty. 

* 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  larger  manufacturers,  the 
blacksmiths  in  some  country  districts  are  increasing 
the  price  of  horseshoeing  “on  account  of  the  rise  in 
iron  and  steel.”  The  average  increase  in  price  is  five 
cents  a  shoe,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  real 
extra  cost  is  one  cent.  Of  course  a  large  share  of  this 
extra  price  must  come  out  of  the  farmer’s  pocket. 
Somehow  people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the 
farmer  is  exceedingly  prosperous  all  at  once.  “Let’s 
have  a  share  of  that  prosperity,”  they  say,  and  up 
goes  the  price  on  what  they  think  the  farmer  ought 
to  buy.  In  our  judgment  the  farmer  will  fool  them 
this  year.  He  will  buy  only  the  things  he  actually 
needs.  “Prosperity”  is  a  little  lame  yet,  and  he  won’t 
drive  it  very  hard.  The  farmer  is  going  to  buy  dis¬ 
criminatingly,  and  will  go  where  he  can  get  the  best 
bargain.  He  will  look  around  carefully  before  buying. 

* 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers’  Company  was  called  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  December  4,  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  committee  and  confer  with  the  Boston  con¬ 
tractors  in  reference  to  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
milk.  It  is  said  that  an  increase  is  promised  for  next 
Summer,  at  any  rate,  and  possibly  this  Winter.  A 
member  of  the  Contractors’  Association,  when  asked 
if  Promoter  Briggs  had  not  tried  to  sell  out  the  New 
England  Company  to  the  contractors,  is  reported  to 
have  said:  “Yes,  he  tried  to  sell  us  his  contract.” 
While  Briggs  was  leading  the  officers  of  the  company 
on  with  promises,  there  was  no  one  left  to  look  after 
the  real  interests  of  milk  farmers.  Now  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  farmers  could  have  secured  at  least  two 
cents  more  per  can  for  milk  if  there  had  been  some 
one  free  to  attend  to  'it.  Two  cents  per  day  on  30,000 
cans  means  $18,000  per  month,  which  has  been  lost, 
in  addition  to  the  thousands  secured  by  Briggs  and 
his  friends. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Ready  for  business— always  on  time, 

Up  to  the  front  in  its  prose  and  its  rhyme  ; 

Rough  on  the  rascal,  the  laze  and  the  boor, 

Always  the  friend  of  the  struggling  and  poor; 

Looking  .away  from  hard  drudgery’s  goad, 

Nerving  the  hearts  that  would  quit  on  the  road  ; 
Everything  wrought  in  the  scientist’s  den 
Worked  into  shape  for  the  plainest  of  men. 

Yeomanly  standing  by  each  worthy  friend, 

Owned  by  no  scamp  for  some  unworthy  end, 

Ripe  with  a  good  50  years  of  hard  work, 

Knowing  the  fate  of  the  idler  and  shirk  ; 

Ever  believing  that  truth  cometh  near 
Rural  New-Yorker— one  dollar  per  year! 

A  tail  is  a  caudal  lecture. 

Shall  owe  culture — letting  the  weeds  grow. 

We  think  that  it  will  pay  to  cook  corn-and-cob  meal. 

Among  the  rural  mail  deliverers  are  at  least  two  girls! 

Hunting  a  job,  heavy  heart— a  job  hunting  you— light 
heart. 

No,  Sir— we  would  not  use  lime  and  stable  manure 
together. 

The  Germans  are  using  dogs  in  the  army  for  scouting 
and  sentry  purposes. 

No,  Sir— “making  things  warm’’  for  a  talkative  man  will 
not  boil  down  his  words. 

When  the  iron  enters  the  soul  of  the  trust  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  form  of  steal. 

Is  the  gumming  of  cherry  trees  caused  by  imperfect 
root  action  and  lack  of  food? 

The  know-it-all  man  is  like  a  man  with  a  cold  in  the 
head  because  he  “blows”  his  knows. 

A  reader  in  Manitoba  says  that  he  lives  in  the  land  of 
soil  and  sunshine.  Where’s  Florida?  All  sunshine? 

I  envy  not  the  man  who  wears  a  silk  hat  on  his  head; 
I’d  rather  strive  to  put  the  silk  inside  my  skull  instead. 

The  scientist  digs  with  his  steady  pick  great  chunks 
of  science  both  hard  and  thick.  The  practical  men  must 
make  it  thin  and  then  proceed  to  rub  it  in. 

Read  what  Mr.  Mapes  says  on  page  862.  This  is  the 
moral  he  points:  “For  every  day  you  allow  a  broody  hen 
to  indulge  her  propensity  to  sit  you  lose  two  days  ” 

Mr.  Mark  says,  on  page  851,  that  he  doesn’t  like  rye 
in  a  peach  orchard,  because  it  gets  too  high,  and  sucks 
too  much  moisture  out  of  the  ground,  before  plowing 
time  in  the  Spring. 

Chemists  are  now  figuring  on  the  plant-food  value  of 
beer  refuse.  Beer  plants  a  good  many  people  every  year. 

Why,  yes,  there  are  too  many  hole-souled  men.  They 
should  plug  up  the  hole. 

Suppose  it  takes  a  farmer  one-third  of  a  day  to  go 
after  his  mail.  He  goes  twice  a  week  and  there  are  52 
weeks  in  the  year.  The  time  is  worth  15  cents  an  hour. 
Therefore— but  hold  on— what  would  he  be  doing  if  he 
didn’t  go  after  the  mail? 

People  continue  to  write  about  skunk  farming.  We 
have  tried,  in  our  most  forcible  prose,  to  show  the  folly 
of  going  into  partnership  with  a  skunk.  Now,  let  us  try 
verse: 

Here’s  our  advice,  we  throw  it  out  in  large  and  solid 
chunks, 

For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  try  to  be  a  partner  of  the 
skunks. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — A  tidal  wave  November  22  swept  away  550 
feet  of  the  wharf  at  Bear  Harbor,  Cal.,  drowning  two 
men.  .  .  The  Willingham  bill,  providing  for  State  pro¬ 
hibition,  was  passed  by  the  Georgia  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  November  22.  If  it  passes  the  Senate  and  becomes 
a  law  it  means  total  prohibition  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
.  .  A  gas  explosion  in  a  railway  subway  at  Canal  Street 
and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  November  23,  killed  one 
man  and  injured  nine  others.  The  principal  property 
damage  was  broken  glass,  amounting  to  about  $5,000.  The 
explosion  was  caused  by  laborers  breaking  into  a  four- 
inch  gas  main.  .  .  All  the  union  men  employed  on  the 
Northwestern  Elevated  road  in  Chicago  have  gone  out 
on  strike.  A  fight  between  strikers  and  non-union  men 
November  23  resulted  in  the  free  use  of  revolvers.  .  . 
A  new  farmhouse  near  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed 
by  dynamite  November  22.  The  explosive  was  stored  in 
the  pantry,  in  readiness  for  use  in  blowing  up  stumps, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  mice 
gnawing  it.  The  entire  building  was  wrecked  while  the 
family  were  absent.  .  .  A  destructive  fire  occurred  in 
a  wholesale  dry  goods  house  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  November 
24.  The  damage  amounted  to  $250,000.  .  .  Sergeant 
William  Anthony,  the  marine  who  announced  to  Capt. 
Sigsbee  that  the  Maine  was  sinking,  immediately  after 
the  explosion,  committed  suicide  in  New  York  November 

24.  He  had  left  the  Navy,  after  serving  through  the 
Cuban  campaign,  and  was  out  of  work  and  despondent. 
.  .  W.  F.  Miller,  the  “financier,”  who  has  been  receiving 
vast  sums  for  investment  from  poor  people,  promising 
them  returns  of  520  per  cent,  has  disappeared,  after  be¬ 
ing  indicted  for  fraud.  He  left  behind  him  $8,520  in  cash, 
which  is  held  by  the  police.  His  safe  contained  nothing 
but  memorandums.  Since  Miller’s  disappearance,  1,5U0 
pieces  of  mail,  including  $12,000  in  money  orders,  payable 
to  the  “syndicate,”  have  been  received  at  the  Brooklyn 
Dost  Office.  Several  other  similar  concerns  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  adjacent  cities  have  been  closed  by 
the  police.  One  of  these,  “White’s  Bureau,”  operating 
In  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  got  away  with  about 
$200,000.  .  .  An  epidemic  of  smallpox  has  broken  out  in 
Kentucky;  500  cases  are  reported  from  one  town.  .  . 
Claims  by  American  citizens  for  damages  during  the 
Spanish  War  aggregate  $25,000,000.  .  .  A  portion  of  the 
town  of  Cotulia,  Tex.,  was  washed  away  by  a  cloudburst 
November  24;  two  lives  lost.  Much  damage  was  done  to 
live  stock  and  ranch  property.  .  .  Ingham  and  Newitl, 
the  two  Philadelphia  lawyers  concerned  in  a  vast  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  by  means  of  counter¬ 
feit  x-evenue  stamps,  were  each  sentenced  November  24 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,  the  minimum,  and  to  spend  two  years 
and  six  months  in  jail.  .  .  A  street  car  in  Springfield. 
111.,  was  wrecked  with  dynamite,  supposedly  by  strikers, 
November  24.  .  .  The  bending  shed  at  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  was  burned  November 
25;  loss  $75,000.  .  .  A  house  near  Fountain  Park,  O.,  was 
wrecked  by  dynamite  and  two  persons  killed  November 

25.  A  stick  of  dynamite  had  been  placed  under  the 
kitchen  stove  to  dry.  .  .  Representative  Ovei'street,  of 
Indiana,  acting  for  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  caucus  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  currency  bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress,  which  meets  December  4.  The  bill  makes 
the  gold  dollar  the  legal  standard;  provides  for  the  parity 
of  all  forms  of  money;  regulates  the  issue  of  subsidiary 
silver  coin;  changes  the  tax  on  bank  circulation,  and 
permits  the  establishment  of  smaller  banks. 

PHIDIPPINES.— A  force  from  Iloilo  routed  the  insur¬ 
gents  at  Jaro  November  22,  killing  18  and  captux-ing  seven, 
together  with  four  small  cannon  and  several  thousand 
x-ounds  of  ammunitioxx.  .  .  The  Spanish  authorities  are 
again  asking  whether  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Spanish  captives.  .  .  The  wrecked  cruiser 
Charleston  has  slipped  out  of  sight,  into  deep  water,  and 
all  hope  of  saving  her  is  abandoned.  .  .  November  25, 
the  entire  Province  of  Zamboanga,  Minaaxxao,  surrendered 
unconditionally;  Aguinaldo’s  son  has  been  captured.  The 
insurgent  leader  is  still  in  flight.  The  remnant  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  army  is  short  of  food  and  ammunition;  Gen.  Otis 
thinks  that  they  do  not  number  over  1,000.  They  are  de¬ 
serting  fast.  Four  American  deserters  are  with  the 
rebels,  one  being  a  captain  of  insurgent  artillery.  .  . 
The  transport  Manauense  arrived  at  Manila  November 
28,  after  an  adventurous  voyage  from  San  Francisco. 
For  the  last  12  days  the  soldiers  of  the  Thirty-first  Vol¬ 
unteers  were  compelled  to  work  day  and  night  in  water 
waist  deep,  bailing  the  ship  to  keep  her  afloat.  The  en 
gines  broke  down,  lights  went  out,  and  food  was  limited. 

CUBA.— The  workingmen's  clubs  of  Puerto  Principe 
have  addressed  r  petition  to  the  Civil  Governor,  asking 
for  work.  They  beg  that  the  Government  supply  work 
to  keep  2,000  men  and  their  families  from  starvation.  .  . 
Disquieting  rumors  are  published  concernixxg  the  attitude 
of  many  Cubans,  who  are  said  to  be  planning  a  revolt 
against  American  authority.  The  Government,  however, 
does  not  attach  any  importance  to  such  rumors.  Many 
Americans  think  that  the  threatened  revolt  will  occur 
unless  Congress  gives  definite  assurance  of  Cuban  in¬ 
dependence. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  German  farmers  in 
the  Greytown  district  of  Natal  have  rejected  the  Boer 
ultimatum  to  swear  allegiance  or  to  quit  their  farms, 
and  have  defied  the  Boers  to  oust  them  from  their  home¬ 
steads.  The  Boers  are  looting  property  wherever  they 
go.  Gen.  Lord  Methuen’s  column,  advancing  to  the  re- 
lief  of  Kimberley,  attacked  the  Boers  at  Belmont  No¬ 
vember  23.  The  Boers  wei'e  strongly  intrenched,  but 
were  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  the  British  loss  being  58 
killed  and  150  wounded.  There  was  the  usual  heavy  loss 
of  British  officers,  three  being  killed  and  22  wounded. 
November  25  Gen.  Methuen  again  defeated  the  Boei-s  ne» 
yond  Belmont.  .  .  The  rising  of  the  Dervishes  in  the 
Soudan  resulted  in  a  fierce  battle  at  Omdebrikat  Novem¬ 
ber  25.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  troops,  under  Col.  Win¬ 
gate,  won  an  important  victoi'y.  The  Khalifa,  who  has 
held  sway  since  the  death  of  the  Mahdi  in  1885,  was 
killed.  All  his  principal  emirs  were  killed  or  captured 
except  Osman  Digna,  and  9,000  men,  women  and  children 
surrendered. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— An  official  report  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  denounces  charges  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  trichinae  inspection,  as  carried  out  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  elsewhere,  which  it  declares  reliable. 

In  Routt  County,  Col.,  3,000  sheep  were  clubbed  to  death 
on  the  range  by  cattlemen  November  19.  Several  years 
ago  the  sheep  and  cattlemen  fixed  the  Wyoming-Colo- 
rado  line  as  a  boundary  that  the  sheep  were  not  to  cross. 
This  flock  had  been  driven  across  the  line  in  violation  of 
the  agreement,  and  50  masked  men,  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  destroyed  the  sheep,  after  putting  the 
herders  under  guard.  The  sheep  owners  have  no  redress, 
as  it  will  fie  impossible  to  get  testimony  in  their  favor. 

At  the  Delaware  State  Fair,  F.  W.  Soper,  of  Magnolia, 
received  The  R.  N.-Y.  special  premium  offered  for  the 
best  specimens  of  the  commercial  fruits  of  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  peninsula. 

A  meeting  of  the  Williamson  County  (Texas)  Farmers’ 
Institute  was  held  November  15,  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
fecting  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  factory 
in  that  county.  The  prominent  farmers  are  uniting  with 
business  men  to  further  this  project. 

A  sugar-beet  factory  is  to  be  erected  near  Rocky  Ford. 
Col.,  and  farmers  in  that  vicinity  are  said  to  be  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  project. 

The  Warren  County  (Pa.)  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  first  annual  exhibition  at  Warren 
January  9-13,  1900.  F.  B.  Zimmer  and  Theo.  Johnson  will 
place  awards. 

W.  H.  Moore,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Good  Roads’  Association,  has  been  making  a  tour 
of  Texas  in  the  interests  of  the  good  roads’  movement. 
It  is  understood  that  the  reason  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  has  established  but  two  rural  mail 
delivery  routes  in  Texas  is  the  generally  bad  condition 
of  the  country  roads. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Association  will  meet  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  January  16,  1900.  A  very  large  meeting  is 
expected.  Secretary  Wilson  will  deliver  an  address,  and 
L.  G.  Powers,  chief  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  discuss  The  Classified  Census  of  Live 
Stock. 

Australia  will,  this  year,  have  sufficient  wheat  to  export 
3,000,000  bushels. 

New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wieting 
seized  16  cases  of  oleo  at  Buffalo  November  27.  It  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  commission  merchant,  who 
faid  that  it  had  been  shipped  by  a  Chicago  firm  as  reno¬ 
vated  butter.  Chemical  analysis  showed  it  to  be  oleo. 
The  commission  man  was  returning  the  stuff  to  the 
shippers  when  it  was  seized.  Conviction  would  render 
the  shipper  or  seller  liable  to  a  fine  of  $16,000. 

A  company  with  $50,000  capital  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
fruit  in  Porto  Rico.  It  has  bought  a  Porto  Rico  planta¬ 
tion  of  more  than  1,000  acres,  to  which  Florida  orange 
trees  will  be  transferred.  Oranges,  grape  fruit,  lemons 
and  limes  will  be  grown. 

During  the  week  ending  November  25  Chicago  markets 
received  61,400  cattle,  the  total  number  for  November  be¬ 
ing  226,000,  the  largest  number  for  this  month  since  1894. 
Receipts  of  sheep  during  the  month,  305,000,  are  lai'ger 
than  ever  before  received  during  November.  Heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  of  half-fed  cattle  lowered  prices,  but  prime  finished 
beeves  sold  for  the  highest  prices  of  the  year,  $7.15  per 
100  pounds,  while  many  loads  brought  between  $6.65  and 
$7  per  100  pounds.  _ 


AGRICULTURE  IN  MEXICO. 

CURIOUS  COUNTRY  AND  CURIOUS  PRACTICES. 

The  Laborer  Settles  the  Work  Question. 

QUEER  MIX-UP. — Mexico  extends  something  like 
2,000  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  her  agricultural 
planes  are  from  sea  level  to  8,000  feet  above  it. 
Where  a  district  should  be  hot  by  reason  of  its 
southerly  location,  it  is  perhaps  cold  in  consequence 
of  its  altitude.  Altitude  has  a  more  immediate  effect 
on  vegetation  than  latitude,  and  where  a  valley 
farmer  is  raising  coffee  and  bananas,  with  like  hot- 
country  produce,  his  three-mile-away  neighbor  to  the 
south  is  raising  grains  and  fruits  that  need  a  breath 
of  frost  once  a  year.  Frequently  one  man  will  own 
a  tract  so  varied  in  climate  that  he  will  raise  semi- 
tropical  crops  aJt  one  end  and  fully  tropical  crops  at 
the  other. 

POOR  FOOD. — Here,  no  one  experiments  with  what 
will  grow;  the  point  is,  what  crop  can  be  grown  the 
cheapest,  and  then  sold  easily  at  a  profit.  It  has  not 
yet  become  the  fashion  to  eat  well  in  Mexico,  even 
in  families  who  can  afford  if.  In  the  States  you  take 
a  bottle  of  wine  (?)  to  top  off  a  fine  meal,  while  here 
we  take  it  to  make  good  a  poor  one.  I  know  of  gar¬ 
deners  here  who  raise  fine  vegetables,  but  it  costs  so 
much  to  find  customers  for  them,  who  will  pay  the 
extra  cost  of  px*oduction,  that  many  get  discouraged 
before  a  demand  is  created. 

I  once  asked  a  country  boy  what  he  had  for  dinner. 
He  thought  this  a  great  joke,  and  repeated  it  to  lus 
companions.  The  chances  are  that  that  boy  had 
never  dined  on  anything  except  beans  and  corn,  with 
chili  (red  peppers)  to  taste,  since  he  had  taken  to 
solid  foods.  As  all  marketing  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public  is  done  at  the  open  market  stalls,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  learn  what  people  live  on  nere,  from  the 
tropical  levels  to  the  high  plateaus.  When  a  bas¬ 
ket  passes  you  at  these  markets  it  may  have  a  few 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  or  a  cabbage,  but  is  sure  to  have 
corn,  beans  anu  chili.  The  “good  eating”  fashion  has 
not  struck  Mexico  yet;  not  because  of  lack  of  taste, 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  good  cooks  for  the  dishes 
other  than  those  which  all  servants  know  how  to 
prepare,  and  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  like  corn  and 


beans  than  to  struggle  with  peon  intelligence.  All 
new  housewives  protest  against  this  slipshod  method 
of  housekeeping,  on  their  arrival  from  abroad,  but 
the  ease  with  which  any  servant,  man,  woman,  boy  or 
girl  that  happens  along  can  arrange  you  a  nice  (?) 
meal  of  hot  frijoles  refritos,  with  a  pile  of  crisp  tor¬ 
tillas  (corn  and  beans),  a  good  seasoning  of  chili  and 
a  cup  of  thick  chocolate,  makes  one  feel  that  there  are 
other  things  to  give  our  time  to  besides  cooking  any¬ 
way. 

THE  “HIRED  MAN”  BOSS.— As  the  house-ser¬ 
vant’s  knowledge  governs  the  housekeeping  methods, 
so  does  the  field-hand’s  knowledge,  or  lack  of  it,  gov¬ 
ern  the  farm  work.  Better  plowing  can  be  done  with 
an  all-steel  plow  'than  with  a  steel-tipped  log  dragged 
through  the  ground  a  few  inches  below  the  surface, 
but  it  takes  but  one  hand  to  keep  the  log  from  rolling, 
and  the  laborer’s  other  hand  works  the  ox-goad. 
Where  you  use  oxen  in  the  States,  it  takes  two  men 
to  each  yoke  to  do  the  plowing.  Your  way  is  better, 
but  in  many  kinds  of  soil,  is  It  so  much  better  as  to 
offset  the  expense  of  extra  man  and  the  extra  cost  of 
plow?  A  plow  that  will  cost  you  $10  gold  sells  here 
for  $30  silver,  and  crops  are  sold  for  silver  also,  while 
yours  are  sold  for  gold.  You  may  wonder  why  we 
don’t  use  mules  or  horses,  and  with  the  lines  over  the 
plowman’s  neck,  let  one  man  do  the  plowing,  but 
draft  animals  heavy  enough  to  run  a  plow  such  as 
you  use  are  too  expensive  to  be  considered  by  most 
farmers.  Thousands  of  steel  plows  are  used  in  por¬ 
tions  of  Mexico  to  good  advantage,  and  animals  are 
raised  'in  those  sections  that  are  suited  to  do  the 
plowing,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  country  in  general. 

FARM  LABOR  QUESTION— The  farm  laborers  are 
a  migratory  set;  if  not  moving  far,  they  move  often, 
and  the  money,  work  and  patience  expended  on  a  set 
of  men  to  place  one  crop  by  some  new  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation  might  easily  offset  the  profits  on  it,  while  the 
next  crop  would  have  to  be  set  by  another  new  lot  of 
men,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  farmer  is  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
the  cash  capital  to  back  it  at  a  loss  year  after  year, 
until  his  community  is  fully  instructed.  On  large 
estates,  where  towns  exist  on  the  very  premises,  and 
families  are  raised  to  live  and  die  on  them,  the  mod¬ 
ern  improvements  can  be  worked  in  to  advantage, 
and  are,  but  small  farming  has  to  take  up  with  cur¬ 
rent  labor,  which  is  scarce  at  37  cents  to  40  cents  sil¬ 
ver  per  day,  with  working  hours  generally  from  6 
a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  intermissions  amounting  to  2 y2 
hours.  The  labor  question  here  is  the  doubtful  factor 
of  all  field  work;  it  is  as  fickle  as  your  weather.  We 
know  with  certainty  what  our  to-morrow’s  weather  is 
to  be  by  looking  at  the  calendar,  with  the  same  cer¬ 
tainty  as  you  rely  on  your  laborer  turning  up  for 
work,  while  we  can  no  more  rely  on  our  farm  hand 
turning  up  than  you  can  on  your  weather. 

His  condition  is  so  reduced  that  the  loss  of  a  day 
or  two’s  pay  is  of  little  matter  to  him.  He  knows  that 
your  opinion  of  his  stability  is  so  low  that  one  or 
more  promise  broken  cannot  matter,  and  then  again, 
he  knows  that  the  man  you  get  in  his  place  is  pre¬ 
cisely  of  his  opinion  and  make-up.  When  ready,  he 
comes  back,  and  if  you  want  a  man  you  take  him,  too. 
His  masters  for  the  past  hundreds  of  years  have  de¬ 
prived  him  of  any  home  or  any  semblance  of  com¬ 
fort,  and  have  found  out  how  much  work  he  can  do 
on  how  few  ounces  of  corn  and  beans.  His  blanket 
is  his  sole  protection  from  the  elements,  and  it  little 
matters  to  him  where  he  spreads  it.  He  believes  that 
his  future  will  be  as  his  past  has  been.  He  knows 
that  he  can  earn  no  more,  and  will  die  if  he  gets  less, 
so  his  masters  will  not  give  him  less,  as  they  need 
him.  No  implements,  no  improved  seed,  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  farming  can  be  considered  without  con¬ 
sidering  first  this  great  factor  of  the  independence  of 
the  peon  labor.  His  forefathers,  having  never  been 
praised  nor  paid  extra  for  competent  or  hard  work, 
he  is  instinctively  void  of  ambition  to  please.  He 
can’t  see  why  he  should — why  should  he?  If  he  has 
money  to  live  a  few  days  without  working,  he  does 
not  work.  To  raise  his  wages  provides  him  with  this 
money  to  live  a  few  days  free  after  pay-day.  Prob¬ 
ably  nothing  describes  his  position  in  the  world  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  say  he  has  no  pockets  in  his  clothes.  He 
wears  a  peaked  straw  hat,  and  in  this  peak  he  car¬ 
ries  his  cigarettes  and  matches,  wedged  in  by  his 
bandanna  handkerchief;  with  his  blanket  over  his 
shoulder  he  is  as  independant  as  any  millionaire  the 
States  can  boast  of.  Two  cents  will  buy  him  a  half- 
dozen  corn  wafers  that  will  keep  his  sash  tight  for 
half  a  day  at  least.  Half-way  poverty  seems  to  worry 
and  fret,  but  great  wealth  and  great  poverty  seem  to 
produce  the  same  air  of  independence.  The  peon 
labor  must  be  used  in  all  farming,  and  the  man  who 
can  best  handle  It  succeeds  best.  Should  we  contract 
for  a  laborer  to  come  from  the  States,  his  $30  a  month 
gold  would  mean  $60  a  month  silver.  For  $60  a  month 
one  can  hire  a  superintendent  for  his  farm,  who  can 
get  more  work  out  of  a  $12-a-month  laborer  than  we 
could  out  of  the  imported  laborer  for  $60  a  month. 

MEXYANK. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

NOVEMBER  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  sunflowers  in  the  garden 
Are  bending  limp  and  low, 

Two  cornstalks,  brown  and  withered, 
Stand  rusting  in  a  row. 

"We  were  so  fine,”  they  murmur, 

"A  little  while  ago!” 

The  sky  is  gray  and  gloomy 
Without  the  sunshine’s  glow, 

There  is  no  smiling  anywhere 
Unless— oh,  gladsome  show! 

Twelve  plump  and  golden  pumpkins. 

All  beaming  in  a  row! 

They  say,  "Why  so  despairing? 

We’re  always  here,  you  know. 

At  this  unpleasant  season, 

Expressly  sent  to  show 

The  need  of  glad  Thanksgiving, 

In  spite  of  frost  and  snow.” 

—Grace  Winthrop,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

* 

Peppekmint  wafers  are  often  more 
popular  than  more  pretentious  sweet¬ 
meats,  with  elderly  people  as  well  as  the 
young.  They  may  be  made  at  home  as 
follows:  Pour  half  a  cupful  of  cold 
water  over  two  cupfuls  of  granulated 
sugar,  stir  well  together,  then  place  on 
the  fire  and  melt,  stirring  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  but  no  longer.  Boil 
exactly  10  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  add  three  drops  of  oil  of  pepper¬ 
mint,  and  stir  until  the  candy  becomes 
creamy.  Drop  on  oiled  paper,  and  allow 
the  wafers  to  stand  for  24  hours.  These 
wafers  usually  relieve  slight  flatulence 
and  some  other  simple  stomach  disor¬ 
ders,  and  most  people  like  them. 

* 

We  know  many  people  who  complain 
that  they  find  breakfast  cereals  indi¬ 
gestible,  in  spite  of  their  strong  en¬ 
dorsement  by  health  authorities.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  the  trouble  is  often  the  re¬ 
sult  of  insufficient  cooking.  Half-cooked 
cereals  are  certainly  indigestible,  and 
likely  to  cause  serious  trouble  in  many 
cases.  The  various  manufacturers  as¬ 
sert  that  the  preparation  given  to  the 
cereals  renders  less  cooking  necessary, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  these  materials  are 
sufficiently  cooked  in  10,  or  15,  or  20 
minutes.  Time  being  limited,  in  most 
houses,  when  breakfast  is  prepared,  it 
is  far  better  to  soak  the  cereal  over 
night,  even  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
cooked  in  a  short  time.  The  flavor  is 
incomparably  superior  when  the  longer 
cooking  is  given,  nor  can  we  doubt  that 
superior  wholesomeness  and  nutritive 
quality  result  from  this. 

* 

Some  new  hassocks  or  footstools  are 
made  in  very  eccentric  shapes,  such  as 
melons  or  monster  oranges,  the  cover¬ 
ing  being  velvet  or  velours  of  appro¬ 
priate  color.  Others  are  crown-shaped, 
triangular,  or  oval.  A  footstool  is  often 
such  a  comfort,  both  in  giving  an  easy 
position  and  in  raising  the  feet  above 
the  drafts  that  play  about  too  many 
floors  on  windy  evenings,  that  it  seems 
a  pity  not  to  have  them.  The  common¬ 
est  form  of  homemade  hassock  is,  of 
course,  a  small  box  with  a  stuffed  top, 
covered  with  carpet;  the  care  with 
which  it  is  made  can  render  this  a 
pretty  accessory  to  the  room,  instead 
of  an  aggressively  homemade  article. 
The  box  forming  the  foundation  should 
be  padded  or  stuffed  all  around,  not 
upon  the  top  only;  this  removes  hard 
outlines,  and  also  makes  the  hassock 
more  comfortable.  An  unpadded  box- 
hassock  can  give  a  very  sharp  rap  to 
unwary  shins.  The  cover  should  be 
cut  to  fit,  and  neatly  seamed  together, 
then  slipped  over  the  padded  box  and 
fastened  firmly  with  tacks  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  is  always  well  to  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hassock  with  slippery  oil¬ 
cloth,  like  those  sold  in  the  stores;  it 
may  then  be  moved  more  readily,  as  it 


does  not  catch  on  the  carpet.  Burlap 
worked  in  wool,  felt,  and  other  fabrics 
make  suitable  covers  for  hassocks,  in 
addition  to  carpet.  A  supply  of  has¬ 
socks,  and  a  screen  to  cut  off  windy 
corners,  will  add  much  to  the  family 
comfort  during  the  Winter. 

* 

Commenting  on  the  articles  entitled 
The  Farmer’s  Meat  Barrel,  recently 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  correspondent 
at  Beaver  Center,  Pa.,  has  this  to  say  of 
preserving  hams: 

We  put  them  in  pickle,  or  better  still,  dry 
salt,  and  then  sugar-cure  the  same  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  then,  when  smoked 
(if  wanted,  we  do  not  like  it  smoked),  we 
slice  and  fry  Some  rainy  day,  when  I  can 
help  “the  Madame,”  as  Hope  Farm  puts 
it,  we  get  down  the  meat  board,  one  foot 
square  and  two  inches  thick;  I  slice  and  she 
fries.  We  have  an  old-fashioned  pancake 
griddle  that  covers  the  whole  front  of  the 
stove.  Salt  and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste, 
just  heat  the  meat  through,  pack  it  in  jars 
in  layers  as  close  as  possible,  then  cover 
with  hot  lard  while  the  meat  is  warm. 
Pack  in  small  jars  for  a  small  family,  one 
or  two  gallons.  If  one  wish  fresh  pork 
steak  next  Summer,  fry  as  above  while  the 
ham  is  fresh.  Remember  that  it  should 
be  just  nicely  heated  through;  salt  and 
pepper  enough,  and  finish  cooking  when 
desired  for  use.  Put  in  a  cool  place.  We 
have  kept  the  ham  until  haying;  I  think  it 
would  keep  longer  if  left  alone. 

We  believe  that  many  find  this  mode 
of  packing  meat  a  convenience,  especial¬ 
ly  where  facilities  for  storing  are  not 
of  the  best. 

* 

The  girl  in  the  old  fairy  tale,  who 
dropped  pearls  and  diamonds  from  her 
mouth  when  she  spoke,  as  contrasted 
with  her  sister,  whose  words  were  toads 
and  serpents,  offers  a  good  illustration 
of  the  diverse  characters  our  speech 
may  take.  A  woman  can  scarcely  make 
a  greater  error  in  minor  morals  than  to 
permit  herself  the  habit  of  bitter,  sting¬ 
ing,  or  querulous  words.  No  matter 
how  kindly  she  may  be  in  deeds,  her 
unkindly  words  will  offset  them.  Ac¬ 
tions  certainly  do  speak  louder  than 
words,  but  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  one  whose  industry  or  self- 
sacrifice  'is  combined  with  a  nagging 
tongue.  By  all  means  let  us  show  our 
character  by  our  deeds,  but  be  sure  that 
our  words  harmonize  with  them.  We 
have  read  of  a  grave  in  an  old  New 
England  graveyard  whose  crumbling 
tombstone  bore,  beneath  the  name  of  the 
quiet  sleeper  below,  simply  these  words, 
"She  was  so  pleasant.”  That  long-for¬ 
gotten  woman  was  surely  one  whose 
words  were  pearls  and  diamonds  to 
those  about  her. 

* 

After  the  recent  battle  of  Eland- 
slaaghte,  the  Boers  said  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  caused  them  the  greatest 
trouble  were  “those  that  wore  the  little 
skirts,  half  men  and  half  women.”  This 
was  rather  an  unusual  description  of 
the  fighting  Highlanders  in  their  kilts, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  accu¬ 
rate  in  its  reference  to  their  warlike 
qualities.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  people  who  are  described  as 
half  men  and  half  women,  whether  mas¬ 
culine  women  or  feminine  men,  usually 
cause  trouble,  though  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  Highland  soldiers.  A  wo¬ 
man  who  dislikes  children,  despises  the 
occupations  usually  described  as  femi¬ 
nine,  and  prides  herself  upon  her  free¬ 
dom  from  all  sentiment,  or  as  she  puts 
it,  "nonsense,”  is  often  successful  in 
material  things,  and  useful  in  her  spec¬ 
ial  field,  but  she  is  never  loved  as  one 
who  draws  out,  by  her  own  character, 
the  finer  graces  of  the  heart.  In  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  smartness  and  faculty,  we 
are  rather  too  much  inclined  to  lose 
sight  of  the  gentler  and  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  side  of  human  companionship, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  better  and  more 
enduring  part. 


Two  Shelf  Tables. 

Shelf  tables  are  not  only  very  con¬ 
venient,  but  are  pretty  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture,  either  for  bedroom  or  parlor.  The 
two  shown  in  Figs.  313  and  314  are  sim¬ 
ple  enough  to  be  made  at  home.  That 
with  three  shelves  is  especially  suited 
for  the  spare  chamber;  many  persons 
like  to  have  a  lamp  or  candle  by  the 
bedside,  and  this  stand  is  just  about 
the  right  height  for  this  purpose.  Fig. 
314  may  be  used  as  a  music  stand,  the 
little  closet  underneath  being  just  suited 
for  that  purpose.  The  brass  ornaments 
may  be  purchased  from  a  furniture 
dealer.  The  stands  may  be  finished  by 
enamel  or  staining;  at  the  present  time 
moss  or  malachite  green  stains  are  very 
popular  for  such  pieces  of  furniture. 

Shingles,  a  Little-known  Disease 

Shingles,  though  not  a  disease  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  is  yet  worth  know¬ 


ing  about.  Its  prominent  characteristic 
is  an  eruption  of  the  skin  similar  in 
kind  to  the  so-called  cold  sore  that 
breaks  out  about  the  lips.  Its  first  indi¬ 
cation  is  a  severe  neuralgic  pain,  at¬ 
tended  by  slight  fever,  after  which, 
within  a  day  or  two,  the  eruption  shows 
itself.  It  may  attack  any  part  of  the 
body,  though  its  usual  site  is  a  little 
above  the  waist.  The  eruption  comes 
out  in  patches,  which  are  distributed 
along  the  course  of  the  nerve  trunk, 
commencing  usually  at  the  spine,  and 
reaching  to  the  middle  line  of  the  body 
in  front,  keeping  parallel  with  the  ribs. 
It  thus  passes  half-way  around  the 


body.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that 
death  would  be  the  result  of  its  com¬ 
pletely  encircling  it;  but  that  is  an  er¬ 
ror.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  thing, 
however,  for  it  to  do  so.  The  half  circle 
that  it  forms,  with  the  pain  accompany¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  slight  amount  of  general 
disturbance  of  the  system  that  it  causes, 
are  the  features  by  which  you  may 
recognize  it.  It  is  a  self-limited  disease 
lasting  between  one  and  two  weeks,  and 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  an  inflamed 
state  of  the  root  or  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
the  cause  of  which  can  only  be  guessed 
at.  It  is  not  liable  to  return.  The  pain 
that  attends  it  is  more  severe  and  per¬ 
sistent  in  the  old  than  it  is  in  younger 
subjects.  I  have  known  the  surface  of 
the  rash  in  the  case  of  an  old  patient 
to  be  so  exquisitely  tender  that  the 
lightest  touch  would  be  shrunk  from. 
In  any  case  it  is  well  to  guard  against 
it  being  rubbed  by  the  flannel  under¬ 
wear,  or  otherwise  roughly  used.  Some 
tonic  treatment  is  usually  prescribed. 
When  the  pain  is  very  severe  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  morphine  for  its  relief  may 
be  necessary,  but  that  is  something  that 


ought  never  to  be  used  except  it  be  by 
the  doctor  himself  or  by  his  prescrip¬ 
tion.  w.  o.  E. 


Utifermented  Grape  Juice. 

I  think  that  the  making  of  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice,  as  given  on  page 
790,  can  be  improved  on,  at  least  an 
easier  way  given.  I  believe  that  this 
beverage  should  be  plentiful  enough  in 
every  farm  home,  to  refresh  the  tired 
workers,  both  indoors  and  out,  every 
hot  Summer  day.  It  is  a  mistake  that 
the  cooked  grapes  should  not  be 
squeezed.  You  get  but  little  from  the 
grapes  if  you  do  not  squeeze  them,  and 
you  are  not  making  jelly,  so  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  it  is  not  perfectly  clear.  To  cook 
15  minutes  would,  I  fear,  make  the  juice 
too  thick  when  it  is  cold.  I  make  a 
large  quantity  every  year,  and  not  only 
the  family,  but  the  stranger  within  our 
gates  say,  “How  delicious  your  grape 
juice  'is.”  My  way  is  as  follows: 

Pick  over  the  grapes  and  put  on  the 
fire  with  wrater  enough  to  cover.  Mash 
while  they  are  heating  until  soft  enough 
to  express  the  juice.  Put  in  bag,  hang 
up  and  squeeze  with  the  scrap  squeezers 
until  juice  is  all  out.  Put  back  over  fire, 
adding  one-third  cupful  of  sugar  to  one 
quart  of  juice;  let  it  just  boil  up,  not 
over  three  minutes  at  most,  and  either 
bottle  or  can.  I  put  mine  in  cans,  as  it 
is  easier,  and  keep  it  where  I  keep  other 
canned  fruits.  I  have  never  had  any 
spoil  or  ferment.  When  used  I  put 
about  one-third  juice  to  two-thirds 
water.  Some  of  the  family  like  a  little 
more  sugar.  Add  a  generous  piece  of 
ice,  and  they  all  say  “Do  put  up  more 
next  year.”  I  have  always  used  Con¬ 
cord  grapes.  I  believe  that  the  more 
such  drinks  are  prepared  at  home,  the 
less  craving  there  will  be  for  those  not 

SO  Safe.  ELLA  C.  GOODELL. 
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3 rip  to  Paris 

ha9  not  yet  reverted  from  a  pos¬ 
sibility  to  an  impossibility. 

Many  energetic  agents  can 
earn  enough  money  this  Winter 
to  pay  for  a  trip  abroad  by  secur¬ 
ing  subscriptions  to 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more. 

At  the  end  of  the  season 
(April  15th)  we  are  going  to 
divide  $18,000  among  764  of  our 
best  agents. 

This  is  in  addition  to  liberal 
commissions  on  all  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  special  rebates  for 
large  clubs. 

The  best  agent  will  get  $1 ,000, 
the  next  best  will  get  $750,  and 
so  on. 

Don’t  let  764  people  outstrip 
you.  But,  if  you  should,  the 
pay  will  be  ample  for  all  the 
work  you  do  for  us. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Th*  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Philadelphia 
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What  a  Farmer’s  Boy 
Gan  Do 

j  He  can  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  a  position  as 
a  first-class  Locomo¬ 
tive,  Steam,  Electri¬ 
cal  or  Civil  Engineer 
without  leaving  the 
farm  until  he  is  ready 
to  enter  his  new  occu¬ 
pation  and 

EARN  A  GOOD  SALARY 

Our  system  of  teaching  by  mail  will  give  any 
boy  a  technical  education.  Write  for  pumphlet 
and  state  what  you  wish  to  study. 

International  Correi.  Schools,  Ilot  1* *230,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Gearhart  s  IMPROVED  KNITTER 

.WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
•  factory  yarns, equal  tohand  knit¬ 
ting.  Cheap, Practical, Simple. 
t Illustrated  instruction  teaches 
you  all  about  it.  Only  machine 
made  with  RIBBING  ATTACH¬ 
MENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mon¬ 
ey  for  agents.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address, 
J.  E.  CEARHART ,  CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


SEWING  MACHINE  $1395 

No  money  In  advance.  A  line| 

*40  High-Arm  Five-Drawer 
Machine  at  *18.95  sent  any¬ 
where  on  8  months’  trial- 
guaranteed  20  years— made 
with  Piano  Polished  Solid  Oak 
Cabinet,  beautiful  Bent  Cover,  the  best 
High-Arm  Head  made,  has  every  known 
improvement,  guaranteed  the  equal 
of  any  *40  machine-  Don't  lmy 
before  you  see  our  Big  Free  Catalog®  _ 
in  which  we  describe  and  illustrate  this  machine  and  many 
others.  Write  today. 

TUB LOUIS  VKHON  CO.Dept.  6,  167  W.Jack.ou  St., Chicago, III. 
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One  Woman  Who  Proposed. 

HOW  AUNT  PATSEY  SELECTED  HER  HUSBAND 

“I  was  never  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
idea  that  women  ought  to  propose,” 
said  the  man  of  experience.  “It  seems 
as  though  it  were  a  reversal  of  the  pro¬ 
per  order  of  things.  Still,  I  know  one 
woman  who  took  matters  neglected  by 
a  bashful  suitor  into  her  own  hands, 
and  she  wound  up  the  business  so  neat¬ 
ly  and  in  so  novel  a  manner  that  she 
won  plaudits  from  everybody  who  heard 
of  the  incident.  This  woman  was  known 
the  country  over  as  Aunt  Patsey  Mitch¬ 
ell.  As  I  remember  Aunt  Patsey,  she 
was  decidedly  a  character.  When  I  was 
a  youngster  she  must  have  been  'in  the 
neighborhood  of  50.  She  was  very  tall 
and  very  homely — with  one  exception. 
She  had  the  prettiest  soft  white  hair  I 
ever  set  eyes  on.  Harum-scarum  school¬ 
boys  seldom  take  much  interest  in  old 
ladies’  hair,  no  matter  how  soft  and 
white  it  may  be,  but  that  case  was  an 
exception,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  that  seemed  quite  so  fine  to  me, 
at  that  time,  as  Aunt  Patsey’s  headf 
which  for  fluffy  daintiness  could  out¬ 
rival  any  basket  of  wool  fresh  from  the 
carder’s  hands. 

“Partly  because  of  her  hair  and  part¬ 
ly  because  of  her  natural  goodness  of 
heart  all  we  youngsters  loved  Aunt  Pat¬ 
sey,  yet  in  spite  of  our  affection,  the 
fiendish  impulses  latent  in  the  hearts  of 
all  children  would  creep  to  the  surface 
every  little  while,  and  we  would  torment 
her  with  all  sorts  of  impudent  questions. 
Our  favorite  query  was:  ‘Aunt  Patsey, 
don’t  you  ever  intend  to  get  married?’ 
Instead  of  sending  us  about  our  busi¬ 
ness  at  those  times  as  most  women 
would  have  done  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  Aunt  Patsey  would  let  her  most 
prominent  peculiarity  come  to  the  front, 
and  invariably  she  would  make  answer: 
‘Yes,  when  I  get  reaay.’  This  answer 
would  always  stagger  inquisitive  vis¬ 
itors,  but  it  never  intimidated  us  into 
silence,  and,  ‘When  are  you  going  to  get 
ready,  Aunt  Patsey?’  would  come  blun¬ 
dering  along  presently.  To  this  second 
question  Aunt  Patsey  also  had  a  set  re¬ 
ply.  ‘I  can’t  just  tell,’  she  would  say 
gravely.  ‘But  I’ve  got  my  man  picked 
out.  He  doesn’t  know  I’ve  fixed  my 
mind  on  him.  Nobody  knows  it.  But 
everybody’ll  know  who  it  is,  by  and  by. 
If  he  don’t  find  out  who  I  mean  by  the 
time  I  get  ready,  why  I’ll  have  to  study 
up  some  way  to  tell  him.’ 

“These  dialogues  were  of  never-fail- 
'ing  interest  to  youthful  inquisitors,  and 
they  were  rehearsed  on  an  average  of 
three  times  a  week.  Our  conversations 
were  always  repeated  verbatim,  far  and 
wide,  and  they  kept  the  curiosity  of  the 
neighborhood  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch. 
Every  man  known  to  Aunt  Patsey,  eli¬ 
gible  or  otherwise,  was  subjected  to  a 
critical  examination  in  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  who  was  the  lucky  one  Aunt 
Patsey  had  ‘fixed  her  mind  on,’  but  as 
she  never  showed  the  slightest  prefer¬ 
ence  either  in  manner  or  word,  for  any 
particular  man,  the  neighbors  were  at  a 
loss  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  it  finally 
devolved  upon  Aunt  Patsey  to  indicate 
the  man  of  her  choice.  This  she  did  in 
a  characteristically  peculiar  way. 

“Aunt  Patsey  lived  alone  in  a  big, 
red-brick  house  situated  on  the  New 
Richmond  turnpike  about  half-way  be¬ 
tween  New  Richmond  and  Batavia. 
This  house  was  surrounded  by  an  im¬ 
mense  yard.  The  yard  at  one  time  was 
well  shaded,  but  the  trees  had  been 
felled  one  by  one  until  nothing  remain¬ 
ed  standing  but  a  few  cedar  trees  and 
one  monstrous  oak.  This  oak  stood  in 
a  corner  not  far  from  the  front  fence. 
It  was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  fine, 
symmetrical  forest  tree  to  be  found  in 
that  part  of  the  country  and  Aunt  Pat¬ 
sey  had  always  been  very  proud  of  it. 
‘It’s  a  grand  type  of  endurance,’  she  had 
often  been  heard  to  say.  ‘Why,  perfect 
as  that  tree  is,  it  ought  to  be  still  stand¬ 
ing  500  years  from  now.’  Knowing 


those  to  be  her  sentiments  the  surprise 
of  the  neighbors  was  unbounded  when 
it  was  learned  that  Aunt  Patsey  had 
sent  for  two  wood-cutters,  and  ordered 
them  to  chop  down  the  oak  three  feet 
from  the  ground. 

“This  destruction  of  the  great  tree  in 
its  prime  naturally  caused  much  com¬ 
ment.  A  few  days  after  it  had  been 
felled  and  dragged  away  I  was  walking 
past  Aunt  Patsey’s  house  in  company 
with  Walter  Craig.  Craig  was  a  man 
who  had  managed  our  farm  for  several 
years.  Taken  in  his  entirety,  Craig 
presented  a  very  odd  appearance,  but 
his  most  striking  single  feature  was  his 
mouth.  This  organ  was  kept  wide  open 
day  and  night,  sleeping  or  waking. 
Craig  really  had  very  good,  sound 
sense,  especially  in  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  management  of  a  farm,  but 
his  gaping  mouth  gave  him  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  'idiocy  which  greatly  belied  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  neighbors.  But, 
however  much  he  might  be  ridiculed  by 
others,  I  had  firm  faith  in  his  judgment, 
so  when  he  proposed  that  day  that  we 
‘stop  and  see  Aunt  Patsey  a  minute,’  I 
assented  quite  willingly.  As  we  neared 
the  house  we  saw  Aunt  Patsey,  herself, 
standing  at  'the  front  gate.  We  went 
up  and  stopped  on  the  other  side. 

“  ‘Aunt  Patsey,’  said  Craig,  ‘I  don’t 
want  to  be  pryin’,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  had  that  tree  whacked 
over  for?’ 

“For  a  moment  Aunt  Patsey  seemed 
embarrassed. 

“  ‘I  reckon,’  she  said,  ‘there’s  a  whole 
raft  of  people  hereabouts  that’d  like  to 
know  that  very  same  thing.’ 

“  ‘I  reckon,’  said  Craig,  ‘there  is.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  returned  Aunt  Patsey,  T 
don’t  wish  any  of  ’em  any  harm,  so  I  do 
hope  they  won’t  hold  their  breath  till 
they  find  out.  Not  but  what  they’re 
goin’  to  know  some  day,  for  they  are, 
but  they’ll  have  to  bide  my  time.’ 

“Craig  nodded  respectfully.  ‘And 
what  you  goin’  to  do  with  the  stump, 
.Aunt  Patsey?’  he  asked.  ‘You  ought  to 
have  that  drug  up  by  the  roots.’ 

“  ‘I  oughtn’t  do  anything  of  the  kind,’ 
retorted  Aunt  Patsey.  ‘I’ve  made  all 
my  cal’lations  regardin’  that  stump,  an’ 
I  certainly  don’t  cal’late  to  have  it  drug 
out.’ 

“  ‘Well,  then,’  said  Craig,  ‘I’d  train 
honeysuckles  or  something  round  it 
next  Summer.  It  don’t  look  very  well 
standing  up  there,  rough  and  uneven, 
like  that.’ 

“Aunt  Patsey  looked  at  Craig  quiz¬ 
zically.  ‘I’ve  made  my  cal’lations,’  was 
all  she  said. 

“That  was  in  the  Fall.  All  Winter 
the  oak  stump  stood  in  Aunt  Patsey’s 
front  yard,  bleak  and  drear,  but  early 
in  the  Spring  two  men  who  were  used  to 
‘clearing  off’  were  called  in  for  a  con¬ 
sultation,  and  Aunt  Patsey  gave  them 
instructions  to  burn  out  the  heart  of  the 
stump.  A  week  later  the  only  thing  re¬ 
maining  of  the  prize  oak  was  an  outer 
shell  about  three  inches  thick. 

“  ‘I’m  going  to  get  some  bees,’  said 
Aunt  Patsey,  when  Craig  and  I  stopped 
at  her  gate  soon  afterward  and  asked 
her  about  the  skeleton.  ‘I’ve  always 
wanted  a  swarm,  an’  I  cal’late  to  turn 
this  stump  into  a  hive  for  ’em.  I’ll  have 
the  top  all  roofed  over.  It  seems  to  me 
it’ll  be  a  real  handy  place  for  ’em.’ 

“The  following  day  Aunt  Patsey  went 
into  town.  She  was  gone  a  week,  and 
when  she  returned  she  was  provided 
with  a  box  full  of  chisels  and  other 
tools,  of  whose  use  even  the  village  car¬ 
penter  was  ignorant.  When  the  first 
warm  Spring  days  came  Aunt  Patsey 
began  her  work  on  the  unique  beehive. 
For  two  weeks  she  labored  diligently, 
cutting  and  chiseling  the  hard  wood 
with  rare  skill  and  patience.  By-and- 
by  it  became  apparent  that  the  side  of 
the  hive  facing  the  turnpike  was  taking 
on  the  semblance  of  a  human  face.  Aunt 
Patsey  smiled  grimly  when  Craig  leaned 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


over  the  fence  one  night  and  asked  her 
whose  portrait  she  was  carving. 

“  ‘It’s  the  face  of  the  man  I’m  goin’ 
to  marry,’  she  said,  succinctly. 

“This  report  spread  rapidly,  and 
thereafter  Aunt  Patsey’s  open-air  studio 
was  thronged  with  people  anxious  to 
discover  'through  the  lineaments  of  the 
sculptured  face  some  clew  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  intended  husband.  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  the  work  of  pro¬ 
fessional  sculptors,  but  I  Will  venture 
to  say  that  there  isn’t  an  artist  in  New 
York  who  could  bring  his  work  so  near 
to  completion  that  it  would  require  but 
a  few  finishing  touches  to  produce  a 
most  striking  likeness,  and  yet  keep 
people  in  the  dark  as  to  who  the  model 
was.  But  that  was  what  Aunt  Patsey 
did.  One  day  when  the  twilight  came 
Aunt  Patsey  laid  aside  her  chisels,  and 
the  crowd  went  home  as  much  at  sea  as 
ever  as  to  whom  she  intended  to  marry. 
The  next  morning  there  were  a  few  deft 
touches,  and  we  saw  before  us,  as  if  in 
life,  the  squinting  eyes,  the  flaring  ears, 
the  high  forehead  and  the  gaping  mouth 
of  Craig.  I  had  been  sent  down  to  the 
village  store  for  some  groceries,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  make  the 
wonderful  discovery.  My  bare  feet 
scarcely  touched  the  turnpike  as  I  ran 
home  to  tell  the  news.  I  found  Craig 
out  back  of  the  orchard  plowing.  ‘Craig,’ 
I  gasped,  “it’s  you.  Aunt  Patsey  was 
carving  your  face.  It’s  you  she’s  going 
to  marry.’ 

“Craig  dropped  the  lines  and  his 
mouth  flew  wider  open  than  ever.  I 
laughed  like  a  little  fiend.  ‘She’s  left 
your  mouth  open  just  like  that,’  I  went 
on.  ‘She  says  that’s  where  the  bees  are 
to  go  in  at.’ 

“Craig  said  never  a  word  even  then. 
He  left  the  horses  standing  in  the  fur¬ 
row  and  ran  out  to  the  pike  and  started 
toward  Aunt  Patsey’s  on  the  lope.  I 
fairly  ached  to  follow,  but  for  once  I 
considered  prudence  a  good  guide  and 
stayed  and  watched  the  horses. 

“It  was  past  noon  when  Craig  re¬ 
turned.  ‘It’s  all  up  with  me,’  he  said, 
solemnly.  ‘It  does  look  like  me.  It 
really  was  me  she  had  fixed  her  mind 
on.  If  I’d  only  known — ’ 

“  ‘What  would  you  have  done,  Craig?’ 
I  asked,  filling  in  the  pause. 

“  ‘I  guess  mebbe  I’d  asked  her  first,’ 
said  Craig.  ‘That  was  real  cute  of  Aunt 
Patsey  to  come  around  it  that  way, 
wasn’t  it?  But  somehow  I  don’t  like  it. 
It  makes  a  fellow  feel  kind  o’  queer  to 
have  such  questions  put  to  him  before 
the  whole  town.  I  wouldn’t  care  so 
much  for  that,  though,  if  it  wasn’t  for 
the  bees  flyin’  through  my  mouth.’ 

“I  sympathized  with  Craig  on  that 
point  then,  and  I  sympathize  with  him 
to  this  day,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  Aunt 
Patsey’s  proposal  was  so  unique  that  I 
can’t  help  but  throw  her  bouquets  for 
her  originality.” — New  York  Sun. 


\F OU  would  like  the  lamp- 
chimneys  that  do  not 
amuse  themselves  by  pop¬ 
ping  at  inconvenient  times, 
wouldn’t  you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum¬ 
bler.  A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“  pearl  glass  ”  —  they  don’t 
break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for 
years  sometimes. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DROP-HEAD  MACHINES,  $13.50. 

$13.50  buys  this  “Hines” 
Drop-Head  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  fully  guaranteed 
by  us  for  30  years— 
complete  with  full  set  of 
best  attachments.  This 
Maclilneisequal  toothers 
advertised  for  $40.00,  is 
made  with  piano  polished 
solid  oak  cabinet,  best 
head  made  and  every 
known  improvement. 
Catalogue  of  Pianos ,  Organs .  Serving  Machines 
and  Bicycles .  Lithographed  Catalogue  of  Carpets. 
Pugs  and  Draperies ,  and  General  Catalogue  of 
everything  to  Eat .  Wear  and  Use.  are  all  free. 
Which  ao  you  want?  Address  this  way : 


JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

UALT1MOKE,  BID.  Dept.  320 


B.  &  B. 

pretty  gift  articles 

at  money-saving  prices. 

Dressed,  jointed  Doll,  12  inches  long — 
bisque  head,  shoes  and  stockings,  25c. 

Magic  Lantern,  13  inches  high — 12 
small  and  10  large  new  views — outfit  in 
wooden  case,  $1.75. 

Child’s  gilt-lined,  silver  plated  Drink¬ 
ing  Cup,  25c. 

Fine  10  karat  gold  Thimbles,  $2.25. 
Sterling  silver  Napkin  Rings,  65e. 
Genuine  leather  Collar  and  Cuff  Box — 
satin  lined — receptacle  in  lid  for  buttons, 

$1.00. 

Ladies’  wide  white  net  Ties,  with  in¬ 
sertion  and  lace  ends,  50c. 

Fountain  Bens,  14  karat  gold  pen  point, 

$1.00. 

Splendid  line  of  all  wool  1  lack  Dress 
Goods — 44  inches  wide,  50c. 

Holiday  assortments  here  largest  yet 
shown. 

Time  enough  yet  to  get  our  mail  order 
helps : 

Special  Book  Catalogue. 

“  Holiday  glove  Tips.” 

“  A  yard  of  Christmas  Handkerchiefs.” 
“  Goods  for  men.” 

and  our  large  illustrated  Dry  Goods  Price 
Book. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
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USING 


THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  fflE.OO  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  If  not  satisfactory. 
W rite  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 

DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SUN  CANNOT  FADE. 

They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack¬ 
age  dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  arid  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  otit.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  .  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

(W~  Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wki.i.s,  Hicu- 
AKDSON  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 


Quality  vs 


.  Price. 

A  cheaply  made  sewing-machine  is  dear  at 
any  price,  because  faulty  in  action,  liable  to 
break  and  difficult  to  operate.  A  labor- 
saving  machine  for  woman’s  use  should  be 
the  best. 

IT  IS  TRUEST  ECONOflY 
TO  GET  THE  BEST. 


Sold  on  Instalments.  You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  In  exchange. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLV  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLO, 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

BUTTER— Arrivals  have  been  light,  with 
a  scarcity  of  the  better  grades.  The  high¬ 
est  bid  recorded  at  the  Produce  Exchange 
was  27  cents  for  western  creamery,  and 
subsequently  this  figure  was  taken  as  the 
general  basis  of  trading  from  store  to 
store.  The  late  advance  to  25%  cents  in 
June  creamery  was  maintained.  State 
dairy  was  scarce  and  of  irregular  quality. 

VEGETABLES.— For  the  last  few  days 
the  market  has  been  better  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  Cabbage  is  firm  and  selling 
well  at  present  prices.  Many  growers  lost 
money  on  early  varieties,  but  later  sorts 
have  done  better.  Choice  egg  plant  is 
scarce.  There  is  some  lettuce  from  Nor¬ 
folk,  which  sells  for  $1  to  $2  per  bushel 
basket. 

EGGS.— The  market  is  irregular,  and 
fancy  fresh  goods  scarce  and  firm.  Aver¬ 
age  and  lower  grades  of  fresh-gathered  are 
freely  offered  and  rather  weak.  Sales  of 
cold-storage  eggs  show  a  wide  range  of 
prices.  Some  extra  marks  are  selling  at 
17  cents,  but  the  business  at  that  price  is 
small  compared  with  the  offerings  at  lower 
prices,  many  going  at  13  cents.  It  is  said 
ujjon  good  authority  that  there  are  900,000,- 
000  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  the  United  States 
at  present. 

FRUITS.— The  market  for  high-grade  ap¬ 
ples  is  firm,  and  prices  nave  advanced 
slightly.  Inferior  qualities  show  little  im¬ 
provement,  but  there  are  less  of  them  on 
hand.  Fancy  grapes  are  meeting  a  fair 
demand,  but  few  such  are  arriving,  and 
trade  on  the  lower  grades  is  very  dull. 
There  are  but  few  pears  in  the  market,  and 
good  prices  are  obtainable  for  choice. 
Cranberries  are  lower,  and  continued  heavy 
receipts  cause  holders  to  urge  sales  at  al¬ 
most  any  price  rather  than  sustain  loss 
by  spoiling. 

Reports  from  the  Custom  House  show 
that  the  total  value  of  all  exports  from 
New  York,  exclusive  of  specie,  for  the  week 
ending  November  2S,  was  $11,670,052.  Liver¬ 
pool  received  the  largest  quantity,  $1,642,134, 
London  came  next,  and  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  was  third. 

Received  at  New  York  for  week  ending 
December  1,  1S99:  Bushels. 

Wheat  . 1,049,700 

Corn .  501,225 

Oats  .  775,100 

Exported:  Bushels. 

Wheat  .  422,356 

Corn .  805,738 

Oats  .  178,446 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  December  2,  1899. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb..  —  @  27 

Western,  firsts  .  25  @  26 

Western,  seconds  .  23  @  24 

Western,  thirds  .  22  @  23 

State,  extras  .  26%@  27 

State,  firsts  .  25  @  26 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  22  @  24 

June,  extras  . 25  @  25% 

June,  firsts  .  24  @  24% 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds .  22  @  23 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh,  finest  .  —  @  25 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts .  23  @  24 

Tubs,  seconds  .  20  @  22 

Thirds  .  18  @  19 

Firkins,  finest  . 21  @  21% 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts .  19  @  20 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

firsts  .  21  @  22 

Imitation  creamery,  seconds...  17  @  19 

Factory,  June,  extras . 

Factory,  held  thirds  to  firsts. 

Factory,  fresh,  finest . 

Factory,  lower  grades . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Sept., 

fancy  .  12%@  13 

Small,  October,  finest .  12%@  12% 

Small,  good  to  choice .  11%@  12 

Small,  common  to  fair .  11%@  11% 

Large,  Sept.,  fancy .  12%@  12% 

Large,  Oct.,  choice .  11%@  11% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  llVi@  11% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10  @  11 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  —  @  10% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  —  @  9% 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  9%@  9% 

Large,  prime  .  S%@  9 

Fair  to  good .  7%@  8% 

Common  .  5  @  6 

EGGS. 


17%®  18 

16  (g<  17 

17  @  18 
151/2®  .16 Vi 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.,  and  nearby,  average 

best,  per  dozen .  23  @  24 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  best... 

Fresh  gathered,  good  quality.. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK 

West.,  good  qual.,  30-doz.  case.. 4  65 
Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case. 

Refrigerator,  firsts  . 

Early  packed,  per  doz .  1 6%@  17 

Fair  to  good,  per  30-doz.  case. .4  20  @4  50 

Inferior,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  60  @3  90 

Candled  dirties,  prime,  30-doz. 

case  . 3  90  @4  00 

Uncandled  dirties,  per  30-doz. 

case  . 

Limed  eggs,  prime,  per  doz... 

FRUITS— GREEN 


@  23 
21  @  22 

@5  10 
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Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  7  @  10 

Concord,  10-basket  crate .  75  @  85 

Catawba,  ton  . 20  00@28  00 

Concord,  ton  . 20  00@25  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

per  bbl . 4  50  @5  50 

Early,  black,  per  bbl .  —  @4  75 

Crate  . 1  40  <®1  75 

Jersey,  prime,  crate . 1  37  @1  50 

Jersey,  poor  to  fair,  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  prime,  bbl... 4  25  @4  50 

FRUIT— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1899,  fancy-, 

per  lb . 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  s’n  sliced,  1899,  lb.. 

Sun-dried,  s’n  q’rters,  1899,  lb.. 

Chops,  1899,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1899,  per  lb... 
Raspberries,  evap.,  1899,  per  lb.. 

Blackberries,  1899,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1899,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1899,  per  lb . 

GAME. 

Quail,  fancy  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00 

Average,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  50 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  50 

Grouse,  prime  undrawn,  pair...l  00 

Prime  drawn,  per  pair .  90 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair . 1  00 

Ducks,  canvas,  6-lb.  avge.  pair.2  50 

Canvas,  lightweights,  pair . 1  25 

Redhead,  5-lb.  avge.  to  pair...l  75 

Redhead,  lightweight,  pair .  75 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator . 

No.  2  delivered . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat. 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _ 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

No.  3  white . 

No.  2  White  clipped . 

No.  3  white  clipped . 

No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed . 

Rejected  . 

Rejected  white  . 

No.  2  mixed  delivered . 

Track  white  . 

Track  -white  . 

Rye,  No.  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 

No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y... 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track. 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  25 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  Buffalo .  44  @  48 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  40%@  41 

FEED. 

City  bran  . 17  50@18  25 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 17  00@17  50 

To  arrive,  bulk . 16  50@18  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton _ 17  00@20  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00® 20  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton... 18  00@19  15 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arr.  &  spot. 27  50@  — 

Cake  . 27  25@27  50 

Cotton-seed  meal,  prime,  ton...  26  @  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  85  @  87% 

No.  1  .  82%@  85 

No.  2  . 72%@  77% 

No.  3  . .  65 

Clover  .  65 

Clover,  mixed  .  75 

Straw,  rye  .  70  @  75 

Oats  . 45  @  50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  dozen .  75  @  — 

Poor  to  fair,  per  dozen .  40  @  60 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  dozen _  60  @1  00 

No.  2,  per  box . 1  50  @2  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb..  50  @  70 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  10  @  15 

Radishes,  round,  p.  100  bunches. 1  50  @2  00 
MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Calves,  prime  .  10%@  11 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Common  .  5 

Grassers  .  4 

POULTRY"— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  — 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Dry  Packed. 

Turkeys,  nearby,  fair  to  good..  10  @  12 

Ohio  &  Mich,  fair  10  good .  9 

Other  Western,  fair  to  prime 

Poor  . 

Chickens,  Western,  dry-picked, 

prime  .  10 

Western,  scalded,  prime .  10  @ 

Western,  poor  .  5 

Fowls,  Western,  good  to  prime 

Western,  poor  .  5 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime .  11  @  12 

Western,  prime  .  9  (§)  11 

Western,  poor  .  5 

Geese,  nearby,  prime .  9 

Western,  prime  .  8 

Western,  poor  .  5 

FRESH  KILLED— ICED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  dry- 

picked  .  — 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Young,  fair  to  poor . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb . 

Mixed  weights  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  fancy, 

per  lb . 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  lb.... 

Western,  scalded  and  dry- 

picked,  fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime... 
Southwestern,  dry-picked,  av. 
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Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  bbl . 

Pelican,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Smith  Cider,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Spy,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Grapes,  Black,  basket .  5  @  10 

Western  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per 
4-lb.  basket  .  6  @  10 


Culls  .  50  @  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  per  bushel . 1  25  @1  75 

Maine,  per  168-lb.  bag . 1  30  @1  50 

Albany,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  40 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  180  lbs . 1  00  @1  50 


Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  50 

Sweets,  Jersey,  yellow,  per 

d.-h.  bbl . 2  00 

Sweets,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  yellow.l  75 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5 

Beets,  per  bbl .  75 

Carrots,  nearby,  per  bbl .  75 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00 

Per  crate  . ✓. . 1  00 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00 

State,  per  ton . 8  00 

L.  I.,  red  per  bbl .  75 

Celery,  State  and  Mich.,  per 

dozen  roots  .  10 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Per  %-bbl.  box . 1  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  65 

L.  I.,  per  bbl .  50 

String  beans,  Charleston,  per 

bushel  basket  .  75 

Fla.,  per  bushel  basket .  50 

Turnips,  nearby,  white,  per  bbl.  50 

Russia,  Canada,  per  bbl .  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  60 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.f  red, 

per  bag  .  60 

White,  per  bag . 1  50 

Yellow,  per  bag .  75 

State  &  Western,  yellow,  bbl.  75 

Red,  per  bbl .  75 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Red,  per  bbl . l  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00 

White  pickling  onions,  bbl.... 2  50 
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National  Grange  Meeting.— In  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  Springfield,  Master  Aaron  Jones 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

“I  recommend  that  the  National  Grange 
continue  to  press  their  demands  for  appro¬ 
priate  legislation  on  the  following  import¬ 
ant  matters: 

“1.  Free  delivery  of  mail  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts;  and  that  the  service  be  placed  on 
the  same  permanent  footing  as  the  delivery 
of  mail  in  the  cities,  and  that  the  appro¬ 
priation  therefor  be  commensurate  with 
the  benefits  and  demands  for  the  service. 

“2.  Providing  for  postal  savings  bank. 

“3.  Submit  an  amendment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  providing  for  the  election  of  United 
States  Senator  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

“4.  Enlarging  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  giv¬ 
ing  them  and  charging  them  with  the  duty 
of  fixing  maximum  rates  of  fare  and 
freight  on  all  interstate  railways. 

“5.  Regulating  use  of  shoddy. 

“6.  Enact  pure  food  law. 

“7.  Providing  for  the  extension  of  the 
market  for  farm  products,  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  consuls  to  aid  in 
the  extending  of  markets  for  farm  products 
as  for  manufactured  articles. 

“8.  The  enactment  of  an  anti- trust  law 
clearly  defining  what  acts  on  the  part  of 
any  corporation  would  be  against  public 
policy. 

“9.  The  speedy  construction  of  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Canal  by  the  United  States. 

“10.  The  speedy  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  connecting  the  Mississippi  River  with 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Great  Lakes  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

“11.  Revising  the  fees  and  salaries  of  all 
Federal  officers  and  placing  them  on  a 
basis  of  similar  service  in  private  busi¬ 
ness.” 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 

permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections; 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  oases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send 
free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes  6 20  Powers' 
Riock,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO  , 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES ; 
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Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

10 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

8 

Ginseng. 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

1  Live  Quail. 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 
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NEW  INVENTION 
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Western,  chickens  and 
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@2  00 

Old  cocks  . 

.  . 

(a) 

6% 

.2  00 
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Ducks,  Western,  Spring. 
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@ 
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.2  00 

@3  00 

Squabs,  choice,  large, 

white, 

.1  50 

@2  25 

per  dozen  . 

. 2  25 

@2  50 

.2  00 

@3  00 

Dark,  per  dozen . 

. 1  25 

@1  50  i 

m 
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-A  $12  BATH  CABINET 
FOR  ONLY  $5.00. 

Our  new  1902  style  Square  Quuker 
guaranteed  bestof  all  cabinets  at  any 
price.  Has  real  door  on  hinges,  steel 
frame,  best  materials,  rubber  lined, 
folds  flat,  lasts  20  years.  Turkish  and 
Vapor  baths  at  home  Sc  each.  Open 
the  millions  of  pores,  sweats  poisons 
out  of  the  blood,  keep  you  clean  and 
healthy,  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Physicians  recommend  it  for  Colds, 
Lngrlppe.Itheunmt  ism.  Neuralgia, 
Obesity,  Female  Ills,  all  Blood, 
Skin,  Nerve  or  Kidney  troubles. 
Money  refunded  after  30  days  use, 
if  not  as  represented.  Price  $5.00, 


with  heater,  directions,  formulas.  Face  Steamer  $i.00 
extra.  Order  today.  Write  us.  Valuable  Book  FKEE. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Big  Wages.  Splendid  Seller. 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  98  World  B’ld’g,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange. 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  In¬ 
vited  to  make  their  cause  known  In  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


Thomas  W.  Lawson  Thirty  Thousand 

Dollar  Pink.  60  cents  per  plant;  delivered  next 
Spring.  O.  H.  ALEXANDER.  Charlotte,  Vt. 


For  Sale. — A  farm  of  160  acres,  well 

located  in  the  Ohio  vallev.  For  particulars  write 
S.  E.  FISHER.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


Kansas  Farm  fop  Sale. — 160  acres  in 

Atchison  Co.;  convenient  to  town  and  railroad 
Nearly  all  in  cultivation. 

E.  S.  GAYLORD.  Muscotah,  Kan 


Wanted. — Men  to  earn  $60  a  month 

selling  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us  to-day.  Highland 
Nursery  Co.,  107  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  for  SALK— Good  land,  good 
neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  (inc.)  Richmond,  Va. 


Go  South 


k — Send  for  Prospectus  of 
Hockwood,  Tenu  ,  and  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  Farms  for  Sal». 

C.  F.  STE1NWEUR.  Rockwood,  Tenn. 


_  _jl  .  20  acres  IRRIGATED  Garden 

■  oriune  and  Fruit  for  sale,  rent  (cash 
or  shares)  or  manager.  Splendid  order  and  market. 

T.  R.  CARSKADON,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  A  FARM  WITH  YOUR  RENT. 

We  will  sell  you  a  farm  of  40  acres,  six-room  house 
and  barn  In  our  great  Chicora  Colony,  in  the  South, 
on  a  cash  payment  of  $250.  balance  $5,  monthly.  Send 
for  particulars  and  our  Real  Estate  Journal  all  free. 

D.  L.  H1SLEY,  211  S.  10th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Fruit  farm  In  bearing  in  the  southern  fruit  belt, 
at  Tifton,  Ga.  Peaches  netted  this  year  $2  per  crate. 
The  above  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain  If  sold  at  once. 
For  terms,  price  and  further  particulars  apply  to 
KENT  &  SON,  Cotton  Warehouse,  Tifton,  Ga. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver  Co  o.  (founded  1890)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6.  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  Introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  Illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


IMATPU  PDA  DU  CDCC  All  farmers  interested  in 
YVAIUH  unAfllYI  Hill,  good  Fanning  Mills  will 
receive  nice  watch  charm,  by  sending  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  Johnson  &  Field  Mf'g  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


[ 


Rheumatism.  Neuralgia, Gout, Lumbago  ARE  CAUSE,  p 

BY  URIC  ACIO  IN  THE  BLOOD.  OUR  REMEDY  CURES  8*  REMOVING  Tm£  ACID 
W  sw*  CntABOOKRRCE  A  SWi&S-AMERICAN  CO.  DETROIT,  MICH, 


] 


Brass  Band 

Instruments.  Drums,  Uniforms 
A  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FItF.E;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Band*. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

30  Adnm.  St,  CHICAGO. 


RUPTURE 


Cure  that  cures  Rupture.  $1 
bot.  J.  V.  Kenyon,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  hut 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra — 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each 
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Publisher's  Desk. 


Last  week  I  was  asked  why  we  dis¬ 
tributed  our  new  rose,  Ruby  Queen,  free 
to  subscribers.  The  inquirer  seemed  to 
think  that  we  gave  value  enough  in  the 
paper  for  $1,  without  anything  more. 
Well,  the  rose  is  a  part  of  results  of  the 
editorial  work  of  the  paper,  and  in  that 
sense  it  belongs  to  subscribers.  The 
Rural  Trial  Grounds  are  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  subscribers  only.  Any  new 
seed  or  plant  originated  there  belongs  to 
our  subscribers.  That  is  the  principal 
reason  why  they  are  to  have  it.  But 
there  is  just  one  other  reason.  A  little 
selfish,  we  admit,  but  true,  nevertheless. 
The  second  year  this  rose  will  be  an  or¬ 
nament  in  nearly  40,000  front  dooryards 
of  this  country.  While  it  is  blooming  it 
will  attract  the  attention  of  probably 
half  a  million  people  each  year.  Your 
neighbors  will  ask  you  questions  about 
it,  and  this  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  them  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  this 
promised  to  be  just  an  ordinary  rose  it 
would  not  be  much  value  to  us  on  this 
score,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  send  it 
out.  It  is  only  because  of  its  rare  merit 
that  people  will  be  attracted  to  it,  and 
Wish  to  learn  about  it.  To  sum  up,  then, 
we  send  it  to  subscribers  who  ask  for  it 
when  sending  their  subscription,  either 
direct  or  through  an  agent,  because  it 
belongs  to  them,  in  the  sense  of  being 
part  of  the  product  of  the  editorial  work 
of  the  paper,  and  because  we  wish  to 
make  of  it  a  standing  advertisement.  We 
pay  all  expenses  on  it.  You  can  do  your 
part  in  the  meantime  by  showing  the 
picture  of  'it  in  last  week’s  issue  to 
neighbors.  Mention  it  in  the  club  and 
Grange,  and  if  you  desire  pictures  of  it 
with  description,  let  us  know  how  many, 
and  we  will  send  them  to  you. 

We  have  new  terms  for  club  raisers, 
too.  Would  you  like  to  see  them?  Re¬ 
member  that  we  send  your  paper  a  year 
free  for  a  club  of  four,  new  or  renewals, 
at  $1  each.  This  includes  the  rose  to 
all  five,  and  the  paper  until  January  1, 
1901,  to  new  subscribers.  I  wish  this 
December  to  be  the  biggest  month  of 
subscriptions  we  have  ever  had.  It  now 
promises  to  be  so.  We  will  make  the  re¬ 
ward  worth  your  while,  if  you  get  up  a 
club.  See  the  premium  lists  in  last 
week’s  issue.  We  will  pay  you  in  goods 
or  cash,  as  you  prefer.  But  December  is 
the  month.  Act  now. 

Canadian  Prospects.— Grain  crops,  ex¬ 
cept  peas,  are  above  the  average,  the 
farmers  on  the  whole  very  well  satisfied. 
Canada  is  booming.  We  suffered  for  the  time 
being  through  the  restriction  put  upon  our 
trade  with  the  United  States  by'  the  high 
duties  imposed,  but  it  has  unquestionably 
proved  a  real  blessing.  Annexation  was 
at  one  time  a  live  question.  It  is  dead  and 
buried,  no  longer  even  mentioned.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  will  be  best  for  both  countries. 
Each  ought  to  be  left  free  to  develop  upon 
its  own  chosen  lines.  Tied  together  we 
would  be  like  coupled  hunting  dogs,  and 
only  hamper  each  other’s  movements. 
You  are  satisfied  to  be  as  you  are;  we  are 
equally  so.  You  would  not  exchange 
places  with  us.  I  am  quite  sure,  though 
you  may  scarcely  believe  it,  that  Canada 
would  not  consent  to  change  places  with 
the  United  States.  England  is  now  fully 
conscious  of  the  errors  that  led  to  the 
severance  of  the  American  Colonies  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  not  a  long  time  in  world  history. 
English-speaking  people  ought  above  all 
things  to  live  at  peace,  and  if  they  cannot 
or  will  not  help  each  other,  they  surely 
should  not  hurt  each  other.  All  the  same, 
we  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  are 
pleased  to  note  that  Uncle  Sam  will  have 
enough  fighting  on  his  hands  for  a  time 
on  which  to  expend  the  surplus  energy  of 
the  jingo  element  in  his  composition.  This 
does  not  arise  from  any  hostile  feeling; 
but  comes  from  the  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation.  The  ability  that  Canada  is  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  the 
juster  appreciation  of  her  value  that  is 
at  last  getting  to  possess  the  mind  of  Great 
Britain  will  naturally  enhance  the  respect 
that  will  be  entertained  for  her  in  the 
minds  of  all  generous-minded  outsiders. 
The  manifest  attempts  that  were  made  to 
prejudice  British  opinion  against  us  have 
made  us  feel  a  little  sore,  and  all  the  more 
determined  to  hold  Canada  for  Canadians. 
All  parties  are  united  in  the  support  of 
that  policy.  We  do  not,  however,  seek  to 
gain  what  does  not  fairly  belong  to  us. 
That  would  be  absurd;  our  interest  so 
manifestly  lies  in  seeking  a  friendly  and 
peaceable  settlement  of  all  matters  in  dis¬ 
pute,  and  to  that  end  we  believe  we  have 
honestly  and  fairly  directed  our  endeavors. 
In  cases  of  dispute  it  is  more  difficult  for 
the  weaker  party  to  make  concessions. 

w.  o.  E. 


Market  Briefs. 


We  are  here  In  this  (treat  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  Y’ou  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  It.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


BROOMS.— From  present  appearances  it 
will  be  a  good  plan  for  broom  users  to  lay 
in  a  good  stock  at  once.  It  is  stated  that 
manufacturers  will  soon  advance  the  price 
$1  to  $1.25  per  dozen.  The  cause  of  this  is 
the  enormous  price  of  broom  corn.  In 
former  years  it  averaged  $60  per  ton.  Now 
it  is  claimed  that  as  high  as  $200  per  ton 
has  been  paid.  Many  small  factories  will 
have  to  close  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  stock. 

A  HEAVY  BARREL.— Half  a  dozen  deck 
hands  were  trying  to  load  a  barrel  on  a 
Hudson  River  boat.  It  looked  like  a  pork 
barrel,  but  seemed  immensely  heavy.  After 
a  struggle  they  got  it  on  a  truck,  but  the 
roadway  was  uneven,  and  the  least  ob¬ 
struction  bothered  them.  Finally  the  bar¬ 
rel  was  dumped  off  the  truck,  and  all 
hands  rolled  it  up  the  gangplank.  I  in¬ 
vestigated  and  found  that  it  was  filled 
with  old  copper,  weighing  2,100  pounds. 

PRICES  AT  EXTREMES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.— Following  is  a  com¬ 
parison  of  prices  of  some  common  products 
in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  San 
PVancisco  at  the  same  date:  Corn  meal  in 
San  Francisco  $24  per  ton,  or  $4  above  high¬ 
est  New  York  quotations;  dressed  turkeys, 
16  to  18  cents  per  pound,  while  the  highest 
price  here  was  10  cents;  butter  26  cents,  one 
cent  above  highest  New  York  price;  eggs 
40  cents  per  dozen  for  best,  and  33  to  38  for 
next  grades,  while  24  cents  was  the  top 
price  in  New  York. 

RAKING  UP  THE  SCATTERINGS.— Gar¬ 
bage  cans  and  waste  barrels  on  the  side¬ 
walks  and  around  the  markets  are  thor¬ 
oughly  looked  over  by  rag-pickers,  ragged 
children  and  women  with  baskets.  There 
seems  to  be  little  that  is  not  in  demand  by 
somebody.  I  have  seen  people  rescuing 
rotten  tomatoes  from  garbage  cans,  prob¬ 
ably  for  restaurant  ’’catsup.”  Also  these 
gleaners  are  assisted  in  their  work  by  the 
goat,  a  cosmopolitan  animal  thriving  any¬ 
where  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the 
sidewalks  of  the  tenement  districts  of  New 
York,  where  one  is  occasionally  seen  ram¬ 
bling  around  the  streets  and  picking  up 
pieces  of  dried  banana  peel  and  other  rub¬ 
bish. 

MILK  MATTERS. — There  does  not  seem 
to  be  anything  new  in  the  situation  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Company.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  that  they  expected  to  take  milk  the 
first  week  in  December,  but  conditions  have 
arisen  that  make  it  impossible.  There  is 
no  organization  effected  yet  other  than  the 
filing  of  the  charter.  No  stock  has  been 
sold,  and,  of  course,  no  officers  elected.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Milk  Exchange,  No¬ 
vember  28,  it  was  decided  to  let  the  present 
price  of  milk— $1.62  per  can  of  40  quarts — 
continue  for  December.  It  was  stated  that, 
since  the  last  increase  in  price,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  has  been  less,  and  it  was 
feared  that  another  advance  would  make 
the  situation  worse. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— On  account  of 
the  warm  weather,  shipments  for  this  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  past  week  were  not  large. 
Prime  dry-packed  turkeys,  which  are  most 
in  demand  for  Thanksgiving,  were  quite 
scarce.  Iced  turkeys  showed  up  poor. 
Some  lots  which  senders  had  intended  to 
ship  dry-packed  were  iced  at  the  last 
minute,  and  the  packages  packed  too 
heavy.  There  was  also  a  large  accumu¬ 
lation  that  had  been  held  back  in  the  West 
on  track  and  in  refrigerators,  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  market  here  last  week.  These 
arrived  more  or  less  out  of  condition,  and 
the  market  was  therefore  full  of  ordinary 
quality.  The  price  for  first,  quality  dry- 
packed  turkeys  held  up  to  14  cents,  but  or¬ 
dinary  and  damaged  stock  sold  very  low, 
in  some  cases  whole  carloads  going  at  five 
to  six  cents  per  pound.  The  supply  of 
fowls  and  chickens  was  light,  and  {he  mar¬ 
ket  firm  for  all  desirable  grades,  both  iced 
and  dry,  but  much  of  the  iced  stock  was 
in  poor  condition. 

A  BUSY  PLACE.— I  went  through  the 
big  wholesale  market  on  the  Tuesday  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving.  Retailers  from  all  di¬ 
rections  were  there  with  their  wagons, 
laying  in  a  stock  for  the  holiday  trade. 
The  streets  were  choked  with  teams,  and 
the  walks  so  crowded  with  barrels,  boxes, 
crates,  buyers  and  sellers,  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  through  in  some  places.  Of 
course,  the  poultry  dealers  were  doing  the 
biggest  business.  The  live  poultry  have 
a  hard  time.  They  are  crowded  in  the 
crates  and  the  crates  piled  up  seven  or 
eight  tiers  high.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
some  of  them  die  before  being  taken  out. 
There  were  a  good  many  live  geese  and 
chickens,  but  very  few  turkeys.  The  geese 
seemed  to  be  particularly  uncomfortable. 
They  were  crowded  against  the  slats  so 
that  their  feathers  were  rumpled,  and  some 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  half 
picked.  As  has  been  stated  before,  the 


live  poultry  is  mainly  for  the  Jewish  trade, 
as,  according  to  their  rules,  everything 
must  be  killed  by  their  own  butchers. 

A  SIGN  OF  WINTER.— At  least  one 
dealer  is  prepared  for  snow,  as  I  recently 
saw  a  shipment  of  about  100  handsleds  un¬ 
loaded  in  front  of  his  store.  When  there 
is  a  little  fall  of  snow  in  the  city,  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  uptown  districts  get  out  their 
sleds  and  draw  each  other  around  on  the 
sidewalks.  Of  course  there  is  but  little 
opportunity  for  coasting,  and  it  would 
seem  like  tame  sport  to  the  country  boy 
accustomed  to  wild  rides  of  half  a  mile  or 
more  down  steep  hills  on  the  "crust”  or 
the  highway,  at  a  mile-a-minute  gait,  fly¬ 
ing  through  the  air  several  feet  after 
striking  each  "water-breaker.”  Danger¬ 
ous,  perhaps,  but  anyone  who  has  enjoyed 
it  will  never  forget  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS.— It  is  said  that 
the  shipments  of  fruits  from  California 
for  the  season  ending  the  last  of  October, 
amounted  to  about  6,300  carloads.  There 
were  2,700  cars  of  peaches,  1,700  of  pears, 
900  of  plums,  and  700  of  grapes.  Local 
papers  in  that  State  estimate  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  oranges  will  be  about  13,500  car¬ 
loads.  The  new  crop  of  California  olives 
will  soon  be  on  the  market.  The  output 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  will  be 
not  far  from  2,000  barrels  of  pickled  olives. 
Those  grown  in  the  north  are  mainly 
pressed  for  oil.  Olive  growing  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  a  comparatively  new  in 
dustry,  having  been  developed  within  the 
past  20  years.  Capitalists  have  $500,000  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business  now. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

FOR  APIARIANS  ONLY. 


Batavia,  Genesee  Co . Dec.  13 

Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co . Dec.  14,  15 

Romulus,  Seneca  Co . Dec.  19 

Cortland,  Cortland  Co . Dec.  20 

Auburn,  Cayuga  Co . Dec.  21 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co . Jan.  10 

FOR  GENERAL  FARMING. 

Halcottsville  Delaware  Co . Dec.  1,  2 

Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  Co . Dec.  1,  2 

Rockdale,  Chenango  Co . Dec.  4 

Lexington,  Greene  Co . Dec.  4 

Lisbon  Center,  St.  Lawrence  Co.. Dec.  4,  5 

Hensonville,  Greene  Co . Dec.  5 

Morris,  Otsego  Co . Dec.  5,  6 

Walton.  Delaware  Co . Dec.  6,  7 

Durham,  Greene  Co . Dec.  6,  7 

Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  Co . Dec.  6,  7 

Breakabeen,  Schoharie  Co . Dec.  8,  9 

Bainbridge,  Chenango  Co . Dec.  8,  9 

Winthrop,  St.  Lawrence  Co . Dec.  8,  9 

Clarence  Center,  Erie  Co . Dec.  8,  9 

Afton,  Chenango  Co . Dec.  11,  12 

Collins’  Station,  Erie  Co . Dec.  11,  12 

Franklin,  Delaware  Co . Dec.  11,  12 

Nieholville,  St.  Lawrence  Co . Dec.  11,  12 

Union,  Broome  Co . Dec.  12,  13 

Conklin,  Broome  Co . Dec.  13 

Lisle,  Broome  Co . Dec.  L 

Bombay  Junction,  Franklin  Co... Dec.  13 

Cottage,  Cattaraugus  Co . Dec.  13 

Greene,  Chenango  Co . Dec.  13 

Corbettsville,  Broome  Co . Dec.  13 

Ellington,  Chautauqua  Co . Dec.  14 

North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co . Dec.  14 

Chateaugay,  Franklin  Co . Dec.  15 

Cattaraugus,  Cattaraugus  Co . Dec.  16 

Pompey  Hill,  Onondaga  Co . Dec.  16 

Tully,  Onondaga  Co . Dec.  16 

Cincinnatus,  Cortland  Co . Dec.  16 

Ellenburg  Depot,  Clinton  Co . Dec.  16 

Moore’s  Forks,  Clinton  Co . Dec.  16 

South  Otselic,  Chenango  Co . Dec.  18 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT.— Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wilson  has  issued  his  an¬ 
nual  report,  which  makes  a  pamphlet  of  67 
pages,  and  discusses  at  some  length,  vari¬ 
ous  matters  connected  with  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Department.  The  work  of  various  di¬ 
visions  is  summarized,  and  it  would  seem 
from  this  report  that  the  Secretary  has 
fully  organized  his  Department,  having  it 
in  excellent  working  condition.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  also  speaks  of  the  much-discussed 
seed  distribution,  and  he  says  that  he  has 
tried  his  best  to  have  it  carried  on  on  the 
lines  originally  intended,  namely,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  rare  and  helpful  plants  and 
seeds.  He  is  evidently  unable  fully  to 
carry  out  this  plan,  but  he  is  doing  the  best 
he  can  to  introduce  new  and  rare  plants  from 
other  countries,  hoping  to  locate  them  here. 
For  example,  it  is  hoped  to  produce  rubber 
on  American  soil,  although  in  this  case  the 
soil  will  evidently  be  on  the  Philippine  Isl¬ 
ands.  The  various  drug  plants  are  being 
tested  here  as  well  as  new  and  rugged 
varieties  of  forage  plants,  and  small  grain. 
The  Secretary  is  doing  his  best  to  develop 
this  side  of  his  work,  apparently  with  hope¬ 
ful  results.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
growth  of  tea  in  South  Carolina,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  vast  quantities  of  hemp 
and  Egyptian  cotton  are  imported,  and  the 
Secretary  evidently  believes  that  these 
crops  can  be  grown  here.  He  is  also 
making  an  investigation  of  various  foreign 
markets,  and  hopes  to  win  back  the  vast 
trade  in  dairy  products,  especially  cheese, 
which  this  country  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
report  is  a  comprehensive  one,  well  writ¬ 
ten,  and  containing  many  good  suggestions 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  ‘‘Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P.A.,  Chicago. — Adv 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  wiib 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65.  I 


For  more  than  four 


years  Mrs.  Bender 
has  been  using  Dr. 
Pierce’s  G-olden  Med- 


ical  Discovery  as  a  family  medicine. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Bender  lives  in  Keene, 
Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio,  and  from  there 


she  writes : 

“  As  a  cough 
remedy  and 
blood  "purifier 
there  is  nothing 
better,  and  after 
having  the  grip 
is  just  the  right 
medicine  for  a 
complete  bracing 
up.  Our  boy  has 
taken  three  bot¬ 
tles  for  St.  Vitus’s 
dance.  He  was 
very  nervous  and 
constantly  jerk¬ 
ing  and  twitch¬ 
ing,  but  now  is  as  steady  as  any  one;  in  fact 
seems  entirely  cured.’’ 

The  “  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ”  is  a 


medicine  that  will  help  you  no  matter 
what  ails  you.  This  is  true  because  it 
works  directly  at  the  roots  of  all  disease 
— the  digestive  system,  the  blood,  the 
nerves.  Keep  these  in  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  and  you  cannot  be  sick. 

Many  of  the  cures  of  the  “Golden 
Medical  Discovery  ’  ’  seem  almost  mirac¬ 


ulous.  Its  effect  is  almost  immediate. 
It  takes  hold  at  once.  It  tones  up  the 
stomach,  invigorates  the  liver,  regulates 


the  bowels. 


It  gets  right  into  the  blood  and  carries 
strength  and  coinfort  to  every  fiber  of  ’ 
the  body.  It  nourishes  and  invigorates 
the  weakened,  irritated  nerves  and  puts 
the  entire  system  in  perfect  tune. 

It  is  a  safe  medicine.  Safe  for  adults 
— safe  for  children.  It  contains  no  sugar, 
syrup,  whisky,  alcohol  or  dangerous  opi¬ 
ates.  Therefore,  it  does  not  create  a 
craving  for  stimulants.  It  is  distinctly 
a  temperance  medicine. 

If  a  medicine  dealer  tries  to  substitute 


some  other  preparation  when  you  ask  for 
“Golden  Medical  Discovery” — look  out 
for  him.  He  is  either  ignorant  or  dis¬ 
honest  and  you  can’t  trust  him. 


WATCHES 


It  is  our  privilege  to  furnish  people 
who  raise  clubs  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  with 
the  best  watches  at  prices  that  are  won¬ 
derfully  low.  We  can  furnish  them  on 
terms  that  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 

Special  Offer  No.  I. 

Full  Jeweled  Solid  Silver  Watch. 

Open  Face  or  Hunting. 

No.  1  Is  a  genuine  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch.  Nickel 
works,  15  jewels  In  settings,  cut  expansion  balance, 
gilded  and  polished  Index  plate,  patent  Breguet,  hair¬ 
spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in  form;  quick  train, 
18,U0U  beats  to  the  hour;  highly  finished  oval  regulator 
and  all  the  greatest  improvements  for  which  the 
great  Elgin  and  Waltham  Watch  Companies  are  so 
celebrated.  The  case  is  solid  silver,  either  open  face 
or  hunting,  and  the  Watch  is  guaranteed  in  every 
possible  respect.  Such  a  Watch  could  hardly  have 
been  bought  15  years  ago  for  less  than  $30  to  $40.  We 
offer  it  to  our  readers  at  only  $10.25,  including  free 
delivery,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  40  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each;  or  for  a  club  of  12  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $5.30  added  money;  or 
for  a  club  of  five  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and 
$6.70  added  money;  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  three  months  each  and  $7.70  added  money; 
or  for  the  names  of  10  people  in  your  neighborhood 
whom  you  will  try  to  Induce  to  subscribe  after  we 
send  them  samples,  and  $8.50  added  money.  You  can 
get  this  watch  within  10  days  If  you  go  right  to  work. 

Special  Offer  No.  2. 

Ladies’  Elgin  or  Waltham. 

Hunting  Case  Only. 

No.  2  is  a  magnificent  watch  for  the  ladles.  The 
case  is  engraved  or  plain  as  ordered.  The  works  are 
thoroughly  jeweled  and  positively  guaranteed  to  be 
the  latest  product  of  the  Elgin  National  or  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  the  original  makers  of 
American  watches.  The  case  is  especially  guaranteed 
to  wear  20  years.  Price  delivered  $11.30;  or  sent  free 
for  a  club  of  only  44  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  a  club  of  only  10  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each,  and  $6.80  added  money;  or  for  a  club  of  five 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $7.80  added 
money,  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscribers  for  three 
months  each,  and  $8.85  added  money,  or  for  the  names 
of  10  people,  as  in  Special  Oiler  No.  1,  and  $9.85  added 
money  and  your  wife  will  get  the  present  you've 
wished  so  long  to  give  her 

Read  this  Carefully. 

1.  These  offers  are  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  without  notice.  Watches  are 
constantly  advancing  in  price. 

2.  No  job  lots ;  every  watch  delivered 
safely,  and  three  days  given  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Your  money  hack  if  you’re  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

3.  These  offers  are  open  to  subscribers 
only.  We  can  supply  only  a  limited 
number  of  watches  at  these  rates. 

4.  If  you  don't  care  for  the  above 
watches,  send  for  our  neat  catalogue. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York. 
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TICKS  AS  CA  TTLE  MEDICINE. 

The  microbe  causing  Texas  cattle- 
fever  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
minute  form  of  animal  life,  small 
enough  to  live  within  a  red  blood  cor¬ 
puscle,  upon  the  substance  of  which  it 
feeds.  Southern  cattle,  which  are  an¬ 
nually  infested  with  cattle  ticks,  have 
the  fever  in  a  mild  form,  and  soon  be¬ 
come  immune  against  all  further  at¬ 
tacks,  but  continue  to  carry  the  organ¬ 
ism  in  their  blood,  while  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health.  If  cattle  raised  outside 
of  the  fever  zone  are  inoculated  with 
blood  from  these  immune  cattle,  they 
soon  have  mild  symptoms  of  the  fever, 
which  in  turn  immunizes  them,  and 
they  can  be  pastured  in  entire  safety  in 
tick-infested  fields.  It  is,  however,  often 
difficult  to  secure  sufficient  fresh  blood 
from  immune  animals  to  inoculate 
large  herds  of  cattle,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  transport  the  blood  any  consid¬ 
erable  distance  in  safety,  so  the  officials 
of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  have  been  looking 
around  for  some  substitute,  and  have 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  using  blood  from 
the  ticks  themselves.  Ine  tick  extracts 
blood  from  the  animal  to  which  it  is  at¬ 
tached,  and  the  microbe  of  Texas  fever 
accompanies  the  blood. 

It  is  found  that  ticks  hatched  from 
the  eggs  of  such  a  tick  are  capable  of 
transmitting  the  fever  when  they  be¬ 
come  attached  to  susceptible  cattle. 
Ticks  taken  from  native  cattle,  fully 
inflated  with  blood,  are  sterilized  ex¬ 
ternally  by  washing  with  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  cleared  of 
the  mercury  by  washing  in  boiled 
water,  mashed  in  a  mortar,  and  then, 
after  mixing  with  enough  water  to  form 
a  fluid  pulp,  injected  under  the  skin  of 
a  susceptible  animal.  The  result  showed 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  fever, 
and  a  prompt  recovery.  The  blood  of 
cattle  treated  with  tick-pulp  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  sus¬ 
ceptible  animals,  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  tick  inoculation  was 
successful.  It  is  thought  that  the  virus 
of  Texas  fever  can  be  transmitted  any¬ 
where,  and  kept  for  considerable 
periods  by  means  of  prepared  tick-pulp. 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  CARROTS. 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  carrots,  as 
compared  with  beets  or  turnips?  Is  it  safe 
to  feed  carrots  to  sheep  that  will  lamb  in 
March?  What  is  the  value  of  carrots, 
compared  with  corn,  for  feeding  sheep  and 
cows?  s.  w.  F. 

Plainville,  Mich. 

The  following  table  shows  the  com¬ 
parative  feeding  value  of  carrots,  sugar 
beets,  turnips  and  corn  ensilage: 

Dry  Albumin-  Carbo- 
Matter.  oids.  Hydrates.  Fat. 

Per  Ct.  Per  Ct.  Per  Ct.  Per  Ct. 


Carrots  . 

15 

1.4 

12.5 

Sugar  beets. 

19 

1.0 

16.7 

Turnips  . 

8 

1.1 

6.1 

C.  ensilage.. 

20 

1.1 

10.99 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  of 
analyses  'that  carrots  compare  very  fa¬ 
vorably  with  sugar  beets,  turnips  and 
corn  ensilage.  The  carrot  is  highly 
prized  by  many  as  a  stock  food.  It  is 
highly  relished  by  horses,  and  can  be 
fed  to  other  stock  as  well.  Its  value 
rests  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  which  it  contains,  as 
upon  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  succulent 
food,  and  is  relished  by  stock  very  much 
as  an  apple  is  relished  by  a  person. 
Carrots  in  reasonable  quantity  can  be 
fed  to  sheep  that  will  lamb  in  March, 
and  only  good  will  result  therefrom. 

We  have  in  the  above  table  shown  the 
comparative  analysis  of  carrots  and 
corn  ensilage.  The  corn  ensilage  con¬ 
tains  a  higher  per  cent  of  dry  matter, 
and  also  .contains  a  relatively  higher 
per  cent  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  Car¬ 
rots  may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the 


ensilage  ration  for  either  cows  or  sheep. 
Where  no  ensilage  is  available,  then 
carrots  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  a 
part  of  the  ration  fed  to  cows,  horses, 
sheep  or  hogs.  r..  a.  c. 

A  GOOD  OLD  HEN. 

Our  old  friend,  0.  W.  Mapes,  is  still 
studying  the  hen  question.  He  has  a 
hen  called  Old  Speckle,  which  he  is 
pushing  for  a  record,  after  the  style  of 
the  cowmen  who  push  their  cows  to  see 
how  much  milk  and  butter  they  can 
produce.  Mr.  Mapes  has  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  in  the  Middletown  Press. 
These  notes  were  printed  September 
20: 

“The  laying  of  eggs  is  an  instinctive 
effort  of  life  to  perpetuate  its  species. 
It  is  put  forth  spontaneously  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  breeding  season.  If  her  food  con¬ 
tains  all  the  elements  necessary  to  make 
eggs  and  in  the  proper  proportion,  she 
cannot  help  laying  eggs  at  such  time  of 
the  year  any  more  than  she  can  help 
breathing.  The  broody  fever  is  another 
instinctive  effort  of  life  to  perpetuate  its 
species.  This  effort  is  only  put  forth 
under  homelike  surroundings.  All  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  break 
up  a  broody  hen  is  to  place  her  where 
she  will  feel  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  gar¬ 
ret.  This  destroys  the  homelike  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  current  of  life  is 
immediately  turned  to  the  production 
of  eggs.  Eggs  are  not  formed  singly, 
but  in  groups.  When  the  broody  hen 
lays  her  last  egg  her  body  contains  a 
group  of  partially-developed  eggs  in  size 
all  the  way  from  a  full-sized  yolk  to  the 
minute  ova.  If  the  hen  is  allowed  to  in¬ 
dulge  her  propensity  to  sit,  this  group 
of  partially-developed  eggs  is  reab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  circulation  except  the 
small  ova. 

“When  the  current  of  life  is  again 
turned  toward  the  production  of  eggs 
she  must  have  time  for  this  whole  group 
again  to  develop  before  she  can  lay  an 
egg.  This  usually  takes  from  two  to 
three  weeks.  In  my  experiments  with 
Old  Speckle  I  have  kept  watch  of  her, 
and  as  soon  as  she  shows  any  signs  of 
becoming  broody  I  hustle  her  off  to  a 
new  pen,  where  the  surroundings  are 
entirely  different  from  her  old  home.  In 
this  way  I  save  all  the  time  necessary 
for  those  small  eggs  to  be  atrophied 
and  grow  up  again.  The  latter  part  of 
July  she  wras  broody,  but  I  succeeded  in 
making  her  lay  seven  eggs  that  week. 
She  usually  lays  for  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days  and  then  skips  a  day.  Her 
food  contains  everything  needed  to 
make  eggs,  as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to 
provide  it.  Corn  is  king  of  poultry 
foods,  and  she  always  has  a  dish  of 
corn  lying  before  her;  in  another  dish 
I  mix  a  food  that  is  particularly  rich  in 
the  elements  deficient  in  the  corn.  This 
is  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter.  The 
nitrogen  I  usually  get  in  wheat  bran  or 
middlings,  and  the  mineral  matter  by 
evaporating  whey.  When  we  speak  of 
mineral  matter  the  thought  naturally 
turns  to  stones,  ore,  etc.  The  Creator, 
however,  has  not  given  the  animal  life 
the  power  to  digest  and  assimilate  such 
matter.  This  power  is  only  given  to 
vegetable  life.  After  vegetable  life  has 
once  taken  up  matter  from  the  soil  and 
combined  it  in  organic  forms,  then  ani¬ 
mal  life  can  utilize  it,  and  not  before. 
The  cow  is  a  vegetarian,  and  extracts 
from  her  food  everything  necessary  to 
make  a  perfect  food  for  ber  calf  and  se¬ 
cretes  'it  in  her  milk.  Practically  all  of 
the  mineral  matter  is  left  in  the  whey 
of  milk  after  the  butter  and  cheese  are 
extracted.  This  makes  it  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  supply  for  what  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  corn  and  wheat  bran.  Insects, 
worms,  etc.,  make  the  usual  source  of 
supply  when  the  hen  has  free  range. 

“Old  Speckle,  however,  has  been 
closely  confined  most  of  the  time,  and 
I  trust  to  her  instinct  to  guide  her  as 
to  which  dish  she  shall  eat  from.  Only 
twice  since  October  15  last  year  has  she 
missed  giving  me  an  egg  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  days.  If  she  keeps  it  up  at  this 
rate  for  a  year  she  is  likely  to  “break 
the  record.”  Knowing  as  I  do  that  a 
hen  can  lay  200  or  more  eggs  in  a  year, 
that  ber  food  costs  less  than  $1  a  year, 
that  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  that  it  is  only 
one  man’s  work  to  feed  and  care  for 
several  thousand  hens,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  yours  truly  is  an  enthusiast  as  to 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  poultry 
industry?” 


DISEASE  FROM  THE  COW. 

A  freight-handler  died  in  a  Brooklyn 
hospital  a  few  days  ago  from  anthrax  or 
malignant  pustule,  probably  contracted  by 
handling  hides  in  a  vessel  from  a  southern 
port,  which  he  and  others  had  been  unload¬ 
ing.  He  noticed  a  small  swelling  on  the 
neck,  near  the  left  jaw,  on  a  Saturday  night, 
and  picked  it  with  a  pin.  The  neck  and 
nearby  glands  soon  began  to  swell.  Ho 
came  to  the  hospital  on  the  following  Alon- 
day  in  great  pain,  and  almost  in  a  state 
of  collapse.  By  Tuesday  night  he  died, 
after  the  upper  part  of  the  body  had  be¬ 
come  swollen  almost  beyond  recognition. 
An  autopsy  showed  the  tissues  and  organs 
packed  full  of  the  little  rod-like  bacilli 
known  to  be  characteristic  of  anthrax.  He 
had  probably  transferred  some  of  the  germs 
from  a  diseased  hide  to  a  slight  abrasion 
on  his  neck,  and  thus  infected  the  system. 

Anthrax  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  dis¬ 
eases  that  can  be  communicated  to  man 
by  animals,  and  is  happily  very  rare  in 
this  country,  being  practically  limited  to 
cases  of  Infection  from  handling  foreign 
hides,  as  the  disease  is  almost  unknown 
among  our  native  cattle.  It  is  danger 
ously  common  in  some  portions  of  Europe 
and  South  America,  where  at  times  it  has 
caused  a  considerable  loss  in  horned  cattle. 
One  of  the  earlier  triumphs  of  the  noted 
Prof.  Pasteur,  of  France,  was  to  identify 
the  bacillus  of  anthrax  and  prepare  cul¬ 
tures  for  inoculating  healthy  cattle,  and 
thus  render  them  immune  from  the  dan¬ 
gerous  effects  of  the  disease,  which  has 
been  successfully  used  for  many  years.  He 
found  that  the  anthrax  bacillus,  while  of 
astonishing  virulence  in  the  blood  of  ani¬ 
mals  having  normal  temperatures  of  about 
98  degrees,  similar  to  that  of  man,  could 
not  exist  in  temperatures  a  few  degrees 
higher;  thus  chickens  and  pigs,  having 
natural  temperatures  of  about  100  degrees, 
cannot  be  inoculated  with  anthrax,  as  the 
germ  quickly  perishes  from  the  effects  of 
this  slight  elevation.  Thus  we  see  the 
narrow  life  conditions  under  which  the 
germs  of  many  diseases  must  exist. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dreadful  and 
long-enduring  disease  of  glanders,  which 
has  been  communicated,  in  a  few  instances, 
from  the  horse  to  man,  anthrax  and  rabies 
are  the  only  dangerous  diseases  that  are 
likely  to  be  contracted  from  contact  with 
domestic  animals,  though  they  have  been 
accused  of  conveying  almost  all  known  in 
fectious  diseases.  Trichinosis,  from  eat¬ 
ing  pork  infected  with  trichina,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  outcry  against  the  danger  of  con¬ 
tracting  tuberculosis  from  milk  products, 
not  a  single  case  has  been  proven  to  have 
originated  in  this  manner. 


My  little  girl,  Julia,  was  taken  with  a  Cough,  and  at 
times  was  prostrated  with  fever.  I  began  administer¬ 
ing  small  doses  of  Jayne's  Expectorant.  Every  time 
it  gave  relief  and  did  its  work  satisfactorily  — (Mr6.) 
E.  N.  WALLERIUS,  Vermillion,  Minn.,  Nov.  13, 1895. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Banative  Pills. 
—AA~. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCK-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


McDOUGALL’S 

non-poisonous 

Sheep  Dip  ^Cattle  Dressing 

Scab  Specific  and  Insect  Exterminator 

on  Sheep,  Cattle,  Horses,  Goats,  Dogs, 
Poultry,  etc.  Is  a  true  specific  for  Sqab  ; 
exterminates  all  insects  on  all  animals ; 
protects  from  flies  of  all  kinds ;  heals  all 
sores  and  wounds ;  finely  stimulates  the 
growth  of  wool ;  ensures  efficiency  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  Free  from  the  danger  and  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  poisonous  dressings. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

F.  PORTER  THAYER  &  SON, 

54-56  Slone  St.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents  lor  the  U.  S. 

(R.  Vincent  Ross,  Manager.) 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 

P.nntfPRSaves  H  to  K  your 
U(JUIVCncorn  and  other  feed. 

Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw-  and 
corn  stalks  sweet  and  digestible. 

ENABLES  YOU  TO  MAKE 
STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash 
price,  821.50.  Saves  you  at 
least  30  per  cent.  Order 
now.  Write  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters,  _ 

Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Horse  and  other 
Powers,  Washing  and  Sewing  Machines,  Household 
articles,  <Sc.  Write:  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO., 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Chester  Swine,  service  boars.  Collie 

Pups.  Circular.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


White  Wyandotte  Cock f.kels.— None  better 
Write  wants.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


White  Wyajcdottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  8pencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  I. 


Wanted. — Buyers  for  recorded  Ayr¬ 
shire  Bull  calves  aud  Shorpshire  Ram  lambs.  Choice 
stock.  Hillside  Farm,  Box  4(5,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle:  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chtna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1; 
best  in  the  world ;  bags  free. 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE. 

Heavy  milking  cows,  fine  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices 
high  quality  considered.  Write  NOW.  state  Just  what 
you  want,  to  DhLLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor.  O. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

For  Milk  and  Butter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites  smooth  and  growthy  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  from  dams  having  un¬ 
usual  records.  Supt.  Mahion  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords.Shropsliircs,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg»— 
Bcrkshires,  Poland-Cliinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrlaburg,  Pa 


Reg  Poland  hmas.Berk- 

ires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa 


Hncintf  Ollt  *\5llP~As  our  business  prevents 
Ulujlllg-UUl.  Julo  prompt  attention  beinggiven  to 
jur  herd,  we  will  close  them  out  at  private  sale,  at 


Extra  Fine  Cheshire  Pigs. 

We  have  a  few  fine  ones,  10  weeks  old.  75  pounds 
ormore  Catalogue  free.  Cheap  to  quick  buyers. 

C.  K.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


K 


LARGE 

NGLISU 


BERKSHIRES 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOBUART,  LowvUle.  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

from  heavy  set  stock.  Pairs  not  akin. 
Also  Shropshire  sheep  and  Chester 
White  swine;  tine  stock  a  specialty. 
SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Wish 


to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BAR  WELL,  Waukegan  Ill 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

p™*  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WOODWARD'S  WATERING  BASIN, 

t  STABLE  NECESSITY.  BEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OK  IT: 
Cirtul.r.  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  S.  ij 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping;  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  ami  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  H off  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  (W~  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


There  is  really  only  one  cooker  for 
the  practical  farmer  —  that  is,  if  he 
wants  the  most  economical  in  first 
cost,  fuel  and  repairs  ;  the  most  dur¬ 
able,  convenient  and  simple ;  the 
quickest  in  heating,  and  absolute  full 
measure — that  is  the  Heesen.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it,  let  us  send  you 
our  booklet  on  what  a  feed  cooker 
should  be.  IVe  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction.  Sev¬ 
en  sizes — 15  to  70  gals. 

Sold  only  direct  from  factory 
to  farmers. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

28  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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HOTHOUSES  FOR  HENS. 

There  have  been  numerous  plans  of  poul¬ 
try  houses  illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
none  shown  with  artificial  heating  arrange¬ 
ments.  Has  anyone  used  hot  water  and 
found  it  profitable?  If  so,  would  he  be 
willing  to  give  us  his  plan?  I  should  think 
that  coal  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
hens  for  warmth  than  stuffing  laying  hens 
with  corn.  e.  a.  c. 

Ohio. 

I  have  had  no  actual  experience  in 
heating  houses  for  fowls,  but  I  don’t 
t’hink  it  'is  practical.  In  the  first  place, 
the  expense  would  be  too  great  to  be 
equaled  by  the  gain.  If  confined  to  the 
house  all  the  time,  a  flock  of  say  500 
hens  should  have  a  building  at  least  300 
feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  to  heat 
such  a  building  would  require  a  vast 
amount  of  fuel  and  piping,  and  unless 
carefully  managed  I  doubt  whether  one 
would  get  enough  eggs  to  pay  for  fuel 
alone.  The  fowls  would  take  cold  very 
easily,  and  therefore  be  more  subject  to 
roup  and  other  diseases,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  confine  them  day  as  well  as 
night  during  cold  weather.  It  might 
possibly  be  practical  to  heat  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  just  slightly,  say  keep 
the  temperature  to  about  45  degrees  or 
50  degrees,  something  on  the  order  of 
brooders  for  young  chicks,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  house  kept  above  freez¬ 
ing  by  the  escaped  heat  from  trie  roost¬ 
ing  apartment.  This  would  necessarily 
require  a  very  tightly-built  house,  and 
if  one  has  a  house  built  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  I  candidly  believe  he  will  get  near¬ 
ly,  lif  not  quite,  as  many  eggs,  and  have 
healthier  fowls  without  the  heat  than 
with  it.  It  is  possible  to  keep  fowls 
much  closer  confined  than  above  men¬ 
tioned,  but  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy, 
thrifty  condition  will  require  so  much 
extra  labor  that  there  will  be  less  profit 
in  keeping  1,000  fowls  than  in  keeping 
500  in  the  same  space. 

If  buildings  are  double-walled  all 
around  and  built  in  a  good  substantial 
manner,  with  no  chances  for  outside  air 
to  get  in  except  when  doors  or  windows 
are  opened,  the  windows  should  be 
opened  during  the  day  in  pleasant 
weather,  kept  closed  during  stormy  and 
severe  weather,  except  when  positively 
necessary  for  ventilation.  This  the  at¬ 
tendant  should  understand,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  attended  to,  I  believe  he  will  get 
as  many  eggs  without  artificial  heat  as 
with  it,  and  many  more  unless  the  arti¬ 
ficial  is  carefully  applied. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


COOKING  SOUTHERN  STOCK  FOOD. 

t  cook  cotton  seed,  corn  and  bran  and 
shucks.  I  have  a  large  patch  of  turnips, 
and  will  commence  on  them  soon.  I  find 
it  a  great  saving.  I  feed  the  same  food 
dry,  and  it  takes  double  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  when  cooked.  I  make  more  butter 
and  get  more  milk  from  the  cooked  food 
than  I  do  from  the  same  dry.  The  butter 
is  much  better  from  the  cooked  food  than 
from  the  dry.  I  have  customers  who  buy 
butter  from  me  and  from  another  person 
who  feeds  dry  food,  and  they  say  that  they 
like  the  butter  that  I  furnish;  they  can 
tell  the  difference.  a.  m. 

Texas. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  our  own  experience  we  have 
not  found  it  profitable  to  cook  grain  or  con¬ 
centrated  foods.  This  plan  of  cooking  cot¬ 
ton  hulls  is  new  to  us  and  seems  very  rea¬ 
sonable. 

I  have  had  16  years’  experience  in  cook¬ 
ing  feed,  for  stock  principally.  I  consider 
that  it  pays  me  well  for  all  kinds  of 
roughage,  roots,  etc.,  and  especially  clover 
hay  and  cotton-seed  hulls,  to  steam  them 
over  night,  adding  a  great  deal  to  the 
value.  The  experiment  stations  give  a 
very  low  feeding  value  to  the  cotton-seed 
hulls,  and  Prof.  Henry,  author  of  Feeds 
and  Feeding,  says  that  the  digestible 
materials  are  less  than  in  oat  straw.  He 
says  that  when  hay  was  fed  dry  46  per 
cent  of  protein  was  digestible  and  only 
30  per  cent  when  cooked.  I  have  no  means 
of  determining  the  per  cent  of  protein, 
either  before  or  after  cooking  cotton-seed 
hulls,  but  from  practical  experience  for 
many  years,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  steamed  cotton-seed  hulls,  not 
only  on  my  own  place,  but  also  the  feed¬ 
ing  by  others.  In  feeding  well-steamed 
clover  to  fowls,  they  eat  it  more  readily, 
and  I  never  have  crop-bound  fowls  when  I 
steam  the  hay.  e.  w.  amsden. 

Florida. 


SCRAPS. 

The  National  Provisioner  says  that  a 
hide  dealer  in  Quincy,  Ill.,  has  contracted 
to  furnish  a  German  concern  with  1,000 
horse  hides  per  month. 

The  Farmer  says  that  a  barrel  of  dish¬ 
water  is  not  worth  a  pound  of  corn  for 
fattening  hogs,  and  that  the  soap  and  salt 
in  it  are  dangerous  elements.  That  is  no 
reason  why  a  poor  family  should  throw 
away  the  dishwater.  During  the  past  year 
the  swill  and  dishwater  at  Hope  Farm 
have  made  over  300  pounds  of  good  pork. 

The  New  York  Commercial  states  that 
the  Armour  Packing  Company  is  going 
quite  largely  into  the  business  of  separat¬ 
ing  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs,  canning 
and  freezing  them.  Tt  is  said  that  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  the  new  product. 
Bakers  frequently  have  to  break  and  sep¬ 
arate  30  or  40  dozens  of  eggs  a  day,  and 
they  find  these  separated  and  canned  eggs 
very  convenient. 

Cooking  Food.— We  use  a  cooker  for  all 
refuse  of  the  garden,  also  for  boiling  oats 
and  barley  for  a  change  in  feeding  young 
hogs.  This  being  a  corn  country,  boiled 
oats,  barley  and  all  vegetables  not  used 
are  much  relished  by  hogs  as  a  change  in 
feed,  more  so  than  when  fed  raw.  We 
never  boil  mill  feeds,  as  we  slop  them 
with  the  skim  and  buttermilk  from  the 
dairy.  a.  j.  a. 

Galena,  Ill. 

Goat  Breeding. — We  recently  referred  to 
a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  on  Keeping  Goats  for  Profit. 
This  pamphlet  is  reprinted  from  the  year¬ 
book  of  the  Department  for  1898,  and  gives 
the  facts  favorable  to  the  feeding  and 
breeding  of  goats.  The  author,  Mr.  Almont 
Barnes,  states  that  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  $15,776,601  worth  of  goatskins 
were  brought  into  this  country.  He  says 
that  practically  all  the  goatskins  used  here 
are  imported.  He  says  there  are  about 
500,000  goats  now  in  the  country,  mostly  in 
the  dry  lands,  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  in  Texas.  He  gives  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  products  that  may  be  obtained 
from  the  goat,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
the  list  is  exceedingly  large.  He  also  says 
that  there  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union 
where  the  Angora  goat  will  not  thrive. 
We  know  personally  of  one  herd  in  Con¬ 
necticut  that  Is  giving  good  returns,  and  it 
has  proved  very  useful  In  keeping  pasture 
land  clear  of  brush  and  young  timber. 
Certainly,  the  arguments  advanced  in  this 
pamphlet  are  plausible  and  forcible,  and  it 
may  be  that  there  are  places  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  Angora  goat  would  prove 
profitable,  perhaps  more  so  than  sheep.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  Americans 
have  not  taken  kindly  to  goat  breeding, 
and  it  will  probably  be  many  years  before 
this  country  supplies  all  the  goat  products 
it  consumes. 


Children’s  Hen  Report.— 1  send  report 
of  poultry  for  year  1898: 

Dr.  Cr. 

Nine  roosters  &  61  hens®  30c..  $21.00  _ 

Three  small  chickens  @  15c . 45  _ 

29  bushels  corn .  12.27  _ 

21  bushels  wheat .  16.85  _ 

825  lbs.  bran .  6.06  _ 

225  eggs  for  hatching .  2.87  _ 

Nine  roosters  &  57  hens  @  30c .  $19.80 

50  hens  sold  &  used  in  family .  14.05 

Value  of  manure .  2.50 

5  <07  eggs  gathered .  80.59 

Net  amt.  for  labor  and  care....  $57.44  — 


Total  . $116.94  $116.94 

Two  of  the  children  in  partnership: 

Dr.  Cr. 

One  rooster  and  19  hens  @  30c. .  $6.00  — 

10%  bushels  corn .  4.68  — 

11  bushels  wheat .  8.90  — 

300  lbs.  bran .  2.15  — 

Meat  scraps  . 06  _ 

41  eggs  for  hatching . 57  — 

One  rooster  and  20  hens  @  30c .  $6.30 

16  hens  sold  (old  and  young) .  4.30 

Value  of  manure .  1.00 

2,146  eggs  gathered .  32.33 

Net  amt.  for  labor  and  care _ $21.57  — 


Total  .  $43.93  $43.93 


The  number  of  eggs  laid  per  month  dur¬ 
ing  year  is  as  follows: 

January,  141;  February,  245;  March.  298; 
April,  306;  May,  214;  June.  188:  July,  166; 
August,  174;  SeptemDer,  105;  October,  109; 
November,  120;  December,  80.  Total.  2,146. 

The  children  sell  the  eggs,  buy  all  the 
feed  out  of  the  proceeds,  and  have  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  spending  money.  Their  stock 
was  kept  up  by  raising  young  chickens, 
some  of  which  were  sold,  also  some  old 
hens.  The  eggs  paid  for  the  feed  during 
the  Winter  months,  with  a  little  left  for 
Christmas  money.  The  breed  is  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas,  confined  all  the  time  in  a 
yard  21x33  feet.  t.  h.  s. 

Dunbar,  Pa. 


A  Dairyman’s  Profits. 


There  is  more  money 
in  working  your  head 
than  your  hands. 
There  is  more  butter 
in  running  a  Little 
Giant  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  than  in  skim¬ 
ming  by  hand — 25  per 
cent  more.  The  Little 
Giant  costs  no  more 
than  the  pans  will  in 
the  long  run.  It  will  pay  you  to  adopt 
modern,  up-to-date  dairy  methods.  Send 
for  Catalogue  No.  25.  It’s  free. 


THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  NT.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Siut/y  Your  RtoughaSIf 

ProS„the  ProP°rtions  of  fat,  carbohydrates >* 


Protein  '/‘^ruons  ot  tat,  eniz<- 

feed  j?  a  fr^va ys  employ  some  highly  hit  ^ .  ,oUnds 
live  w5jL\°ns  are  figured  to  a  cow  of  i.ooc .  pou  i£ 
tbe  yield  if  pvin£  20  pounds  of  milk  per  c{^  ore 

increase  leJ»ini*  the  eye oTthe 

master  seeding  is  an  art.  1 116  ,)  e^ers 

wTtoh  ^.teneth  « s  cattle.”  Successful  feeo  ^ 

Quaker  °n  °n8'  the  nlilk  Pai<-  but  tiie -nta\ns. 

Dairy  Feed  produces  and  ma 

Quaker  dairy  feed,,, 

of  Oats— ^lrKjFeed  is  made  entirely  of  KrailJ.  .^"nplete 
for  the  nr  ,”binetl  scientific  proportions.  It  tpnance  of 
tl,e  °f  milk  and  the  proper  ma,nt 

Y  IN  SEALED  AMO  BRANDED. SAOji- 

Clover  h  Spcc/rncn  Balanced  Ration  nds 

Corn  Stn^ . 10  pounds  I  Gluten  Feed...-  •  E^unds 

"  Stoyer . 5  pounds  I  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  6  poun 

Calculated  for  a  cow  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 

tifi2ny?>r*f1a,lry  ^©©dliUGT— An  invaluable  book,  containingbcien 

evu-r/v  rat>ons!  Including  every  form  of  r0Hgp  ||vlCe 

Sen  t  postpaid  on  request.  Scientific  adv. 

V  a  K  1  REE.  Address 

®c*K.VCE  nRPT  nil.-  .HVKir  t  V  CKKK'h 


100%  a  Year  is  Big  Interest 

but  that  is  what  many  users  of  the 

IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

are  receiving  on  the  money  invested. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  receive  letters  front  users  of  the  U.  S. 
stating  that  it  has  produced  enough  more  cream  in  a  year  to  pay  for 
the  machine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improved  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  saving  of  time  ana  labor.  Our  1900  or  “New  Century” 
Separators,  with  increased  capacities,  are  better  than  ever. 

We  also  manufacture 

A  Complete  Line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 

Write  for  our  latest  illustrated  catalogues, — Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“Baby”  or  “Dairy”  sizes 
Of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  tho  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
h)i  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlanot  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  Dairyman : 

Are  you  getting  all  the  cream  from  your  milk 
by  your  present  method  ? 
We  should  like  to  put  an 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

in  your  dairy  and  com¬ 
pare  results.  If  you  do 
not  make  enough  extra 
butter  to  pay  for  it  in  6 
months,  we  will  not  ask 
you  to  keep  it. 

The  Empire  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  old 
style  separators  as  the  latter  are  of  the  setting 
system. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  machines  ranging  in  price 
from  $40  up.  Catalogue  free. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 

We  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  merits 

ofdourU,,eri.0‘:it.y..  “AQUATIC” 

Cream  Separator.— know  it  to  be  the  best 
and  most  simple  to  operate,  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  we  are  willing  to  submit  a  pro¬ 
position  enabling  you  to  give  It  a  fa  i  r  a  nd 
impartial  trial  at  your  own  home,  before 
you  invest  one  cent  in  it. 

ACENTS  WANTED  EVERY- 
WHERETO  WHOM  WE  OFFER 
SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS. 

Write  quickly  for  free  catalogue  and 
full  information  of  this  grand  new  offer. 

AQUATIC  SEPARATOR  CO., 

I  '•!  Fuetory  Square,  Watertown,  X.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 

From  James  H.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  “We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  and  want 
20  more  immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF8.  Q0.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


WILDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion 

Improvement  over  Smith's. 

Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Safest 
and  Quickest  Fastening 
made. Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  &  SOS8, 
Monroe,  Mich. 
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Humorous. 

These  maxims  you  can’t  make  a  girl  un¬ 
derstand  ; 

You  can  stake  your  existence  upon  it. 
She  doesn’t  believe  that  a  bird  in  the  hand 

Is  ever  worth  two  on  a  bonnet. 

— Philadelphia  Record. 

Teacher  (to  class):  “What  is  an  octo¬ 
pus?  Small  Boy  (who  has  just  com¬ 
menced  to  take  Latin,  eagerly) :  “Please, 
Sir,  I  know,  sir;  it’s  an  eight-sided  cat.'’ 
—Life. 

Consoling  Friend  (to  weeping  young 
widow):  “This  ‘is  a  terrible  affliction,  but 
it  might  have  been  much  worse.” 
Widow:  “Yes,  the  loss  is  covered  by  in¬ 
surance.” — Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Youngwife  (at  breakfast) : 
“There  is  no  bread  on  the  table,  Nora.” 
Nora:  “Sure,  there’s  none  in  the  house, 
mum.”  Mrs.  Youngwife  (severely): 
“Then  make  some  toast.” — Tit-Bits. 

Muggins:  “The  widow  Bjones  is  going 
to  get  married  again.”  Buggins:  “Why, 
she’s  had  two  husbands  already.”  Mug¬ 
gins:  “Well,  according  to  law,  a  widow 
is  entitled  to  her  third.” — Credit  Lost. 

“For  two  weeks,”  said  the  returned 
explorer,  “  I  was  without  food;  but  one 
day  I  found  a  calendar.”  “What  good 
did  that  do  you?”  asked  the  skeptical 
listener.  “I  immediately  ate  the  dates,” 
was  the  unblushing  reply. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“Yes,”  said  the  one-legged  veteran, 
“Billy  chipped  splinters  off  my  wooden 
leg  to  light  the  fire  with,  an’  when  I  got 
a  cork  leg  the  ol’  lady  wuz  puttin’  up 
ketchup,  an’  she  used  six  inches  of  it 
fer  bottle  stoppers — that’s  why  I  look  so 
lopsided !  ” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

“It’s  a  shame,  that’s  what  it  is!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  boy,  wrathfully.  “I  can’t 
have  any  fun  at  all.”  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  asked  the  sympathetic  neighbor. 
“Dad  says  he’ll  lick  me  if  he  ever  hears 
of  me  fighting  with  a  boy  smaller  than  1 
am,  an’  I  dassn’t  fight  with  a  bigger 
one.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

A  Voice  in  the  Dark. — “Mamma, 
please  gimme  a  drink  of  water;  I’m  so 
thirsty.”  “No;  you’re  not  thirsty.  Turn 
over  and  go  to  sleep.”  A  pause.  “Mam¬ 
ma,  won’t  you  please  give  me  a  drink? 
I’m  so  thirsty.”  “If  you  don’t  turn  over 
and  go  to  sleep,  I’ll  get  up  and  whip 
you!”  Another  pause.  “Mamma,  won’t 
you  please  gimme  a  drink  when  you  get 
up  to  whip  me?” — Tit-Bits. 

“I’ve  a  plan  that  will  quickly  settle 
the  difficulties  in  the  Philippines,”  ob¬ 
served  the  man  with  the  bulging  brow, 
entering  the  office  of  the  editor  of  the 
anti-imperialist  Screecher.  “Good;  take 
a  chair,”  said  the  editor,  greeting  him 
warmly.  “What’s  the  plan?”  “Why, 
it’s  as  easy  and  cheaper  than  lending 
money,”  began  the  man  with  the  bulg¬ 
ing  brow.  “All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  in¬ 
duce  McKinley  to  declare  war  against 
Spain;  give  her  another  good  lickin’,  and 
then  force  her  to  take  back  them  islands 
and  cough  up  that  $20,000,000  she  bun¬ 
coed  us  out  of.” — Verdict. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  ■*« 

MIXED  PAINTS 

profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  *  Parmer* 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samplea- 
t\  w.  1NQERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  *  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  F.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  THE  MONEY 

you  are  spending  on  repairs  and  buy  new  wheels. 
It  is  cheaper  and  in  every  way  better.  We  sell 

4  Buggy  Wheels,  7*8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
4  Carriage  Wheels,  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

Other  wheels  for  other  purposes  at  eou  al¬ 
ly  low  prices.  Write  for  price  list  No.  88 
containing  directions  for  measuring. 

WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


There  is  Money  in  the  Corn  Crop 

Especially  if  the  FODDER  is  put  through  a 
TnDftl  ARR  which  cuts,  splits  and  thoroughly 
I  UIWAUU  shreds  it  into  a  fine  pulpy  condi¬ 
tion.  Al60  cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  cutting  device.  Furnished  with  or  without 
carriers.  Free  sample  of  its  work  and  illustrated 
catalogue  for  the  asking.  SPECIAL  PRICES  to 
introduce  into  new  territory. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for 

Land  Rollers  and 

Sweep  Horse  Powers. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfs.,MASliLoLON’ 


GRINDING 

grinding  is  best  done  with  this 

tif  ic  6mn.(linS 

as  both  top  and  bottom 
plates  revolve.  Grinds  ear  corn,  all  small 
grains.  Supplies  power  for  other  purposes  at 
the  same  time.  Other  styles  2  to  50  h.  p.  Before 
buy  send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue,  1£ . 
MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Stock  Thrives  Best 

on  feed  ground  on  a  FRENCH  RUHR  STONE  MILL  because  it  is  better 
ground.  Our  mills  grind  ear  corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain  Into  the  best  feed,  and  also 
grind  table  corn  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  and  graham  flour.  Run  light,  large  capacity, 
easy  to  care  for,  last  a  life  lime.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills. 

N0RDYKE&  MARMON  CO..  Flour  Mill  Builders.  (E»nib.i8oi,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


ui 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


Cut*  88>4  %  more  than 
regular  machine. 
Save*  75%  In  time. 

Positively  feeds  itself. 
No  pushing  to  get  feed  | 
started,  and  feeds  evenly 
saving  power.  New  wide  [ 
throat— wide  as  knives  \ 
[  are  long.  New  large 

.  hcoa — gives  increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids . 

I  '  e-cutting,  binding,  choking,  &e.  The  cut  shows  A 

NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

|  Has  2  inch  steel  strips— carries  more  feed  and  4 
•  easier.  Works  at  any  angle— any  length. 

I  W ithout  extra  section  at  bottom.  1899 , " 

'catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  Woll’a 
“A  Book  on  Slluge”  10c. 

^THt SILVER  M’F'G  C0.,i 
|Salem,  \ 
tPhlo.i 


THIS  18  OUR  VISITING  CARD 


The 

Appleton 


No.  9 


Fodder 

Cutter 


A  Foretnste  of  “Appleton  Qu nllty 

»  purpose  of  acquai 
Quality”  we  have 


\  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with  the  superiority 
>  of  “Appleton  Quality” 

; lu  s i vel y 


ter  on  th* 
sell  it  at  an 
price.  It  is  as 

:  chine  for  its  pnr- 
justly  celebrated 
EiiRilnge  and 
Has  2  -heavy  9-in« 
cut,  etc.  Everybody 
the  supply  is 
order  at  once  to  be 
Should  you  want  a  larger 
fodder  cutter  or  glircd- 
aheller.  horae  power. 


built  the  best  ex¬ 
hand  fodder  cut- 
in  araet  and  will 
extremely  low 
Complete  a  ma- 
pose  as  any  of  our 
“Jiew  Hero” 

Fodder  Cutter*. 

knives,  2  changes  of 
will  want  one,  and  as 
limited,  you  should 
sure  of  getting  one. 

Sower  eiifcdhlKCand 
er,  a  hunker, 
feed  grinder, 


wood  maw,  wind  mill,  ntcel  tankn,  etc.,  we  can  suv.,,.,, 
you  “Appleton  Quality” — which  is  the  best— tnere 

also.  160  page  convincing-  catalogue  mailed  free. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO., 

27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


Banner 


Gutters 


CUT  BEETS, 
MANGELS, 

Turnips,  Carrots, 

and  all  other  roots  and  | 
vegetables  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  CUT  FINE. 

Choking 
Impossible. 

Run  easy,  have  self  feeder.  i 
separate  dirt  from  cut  feed  I 
Five  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  *  SONS, 
YphiJunti,  .Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  makers 
in  the  world.  Caiahupie  free. 


Musty  Meat 

cannot  result  from  grinding  grain  on  tne 

Quaker  City  'crr 

The  principle  of  construction  is  against 


heating  in  grinding.  Crushes  and  gri 
earcorn  cob  and  all.  Having  a  double  h 

l,  —  nnd  /win  A  ci  email  emir 


Inds 

.  . . . . . „ - nop 

per  it  mixes  and  grinds  small  grain  at 
same  time.  Makes  feed  or  family  meal. 
Guaranteed.  81st  annua!  catalogG -7  free. 
&  CO.,  8787  i illier I  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
i  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  &  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago,  I1L 
Western  agents  for  Smalley  Powers,  Shellere,  Cutters,  Ac. 


Power 

for  the 

FARM 

SMALLEY  MFG 


Must  be  first  class  if  it  is  to  operate 
FeedCiitters.GrinclingJIills, 
Wood  8aw0)  or  pump  water 
successfully.  We  manufacture 
Engine*— 2,  4  &  O  horse  power. 
Tread  Powers  for  I,  2  or  3 
horses.  Sweep  or  I. ever  Row¬ 
ers  for  1  to  8  horses.  Every  ma¬ 
chine  fully  warranted  to  generate 
maximum  power  at  minimum  of 
force  exerted.  Catalogue  showing 
Smalley  Line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

.CO.,  Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc, YV1*. 


NO  USELESS  GEARS 

in  this  mill  to  absorb  and  wast«  power. 

It  is  a  simple,  direct  grind 
er,  of  large  capacity  and 
requires  small  power.  The 

ELECTRIC  ffi 

cuts,  crushes  and  grinds 
ear  com  and  all  small 
grain,  converting  the 
whole  into  fine  or  coara 
feed,  aooording  to  adjustment.  Meets  the  demand  for  asrood  mill  at  m 
fair  price.  Circulars  free.  Electric  Whoel  Co.  Box  88»  Qulnej,lll. 


The  Oriole 
Feed  Mill 

grinds  fine,  fast  and  easy,  table  meal 
as  well  as  feed.  Low  in  price;  made 
in  most  durable  way  possible. 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials 

WILSON  BROS.,  EASTON,  PA. 


A  MILLION 

dollars  saved  b>  the  use  oi  the 

HULLS. 

Unrivalled  in  capacity  and  quality  of 
work.  Will  grind  ear  corn  and  all 
to  any  decree  of  fineness, 
make  family  meal  or  feed. 

Wanted  Everywhere. 

for  free  circulars,  prices,  etc. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  nud  BebtGrlndiogilill  Made 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills 
Are  builtstrong.well  madeol 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1.4.  6 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 


Clark’s  Root  Cutter 


Will  cut  35  to  40  bushels 
per  hour  of  any  kind  of 
roots  or  vegetables.  Cuts 
tine  and  runs  easily.  It  is 
the  strongest  and  simplest 
root  cutter  ever  made. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
We  will  sell  you  direct 
from  manufacturer,  one  at 
our  wholesale  price,  $9.00. 
If  after  you  examine  and 
try  it  you  are  not  satisfied 
it  is  the  best  root  cutter  on 
the  market,  send  it  back, 
and  we  will  return  your  money.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  to-day.  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
Box  10,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Do  You  Want  a  Home? 


In  a  temperance  settlement  of  northern  people, 
in  a  Delightful  Southern  clime  ? 

To  safely  invest  $1,000  in  installments  to  yield 
an  income  of  *1,000  a  year  for  life  and  an 
annuity  for  your  children  as  safe  and  regular 
as  the  interest  on  a  first-class  mortgage  ? 

All  these  and  more  are  afforded  by  the  Rural 
Press  Combination  Nut  &  Fruit  Club  Plan. 

To  escape  the  disease-producing  rigors  of  our 
cold  northern  winters  to  a  better  climate,  to  raise 
two  crops  a  year  on  a  piece  of  the  richest  prairie 
land,  unsurpassed  for  profitable  farming, 
stock  or  poultry  raising,  or  of  the  richest  ham¬ 
mock  land  for  nut  and  fruit  growing,  of 
lands  for  berry  growing,  where  crops  and  profits  are  big  and  sure. 

AT  LOW  PRICES  AND  EASY  TERMS,  IN  THE  ITALY  OF  AMERICA? 

Delightful,  healthful  climate;  sea  breezes;  pure,  soft  water;  best  markets;  good  transportation 
facilities;  cheap  building  material;  free  fuel;  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  fresh  from  orchard  and  garden 

all  the  vear.  The  Rural  Press  settlement  No.  7  affords  all  these. 

LOW  RATE  EXCURSION  EVERY  MONTH.  We  court  fullest  investigation.  Maps  and  circulars 
fppp  XpfkI  10  Fonts  for  profusely  illustrated  64-page  Fruit  Bulletin  telling  how  to  secure  an  income  of  3>1,UUU 
a/ear  from  $1?0W  invested  in  installments.  Address:  JAS.  W.  WILSON,  President  and  Manager. 

«  NATIONAL  RURAL  ”  Homeseekers’  Department,  Unity  Bldg.,  79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationnries,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26 ,  Sterling,  III 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con. 
venience  of  an  ever- ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  nnd  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumpin 
water,  sawing  wood.  etc., 
appreciated  by  all.  Then.  too. 
if  you  have  the  power  you  ms 
make  a  great  deal  of  mom  \ 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  ant 

HORIZONTAL  with  steel  boilers 

PfVfifJVrC  from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta- 

tllUftll-O  tionary  and  portable.  We 

believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  and  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  6o  .  Springfield,  O. 


Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boechert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water 8t.,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 


200  BU.  A  DAY 

with  the  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  NO.  2 

MILL.  Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  grain, 
[tine  or  coarse.  Grinds  faster  than  any  other 
2-horse  mill  made  because  burrs  are  25  in. 
in  diameter,  of  improved  shape  to  draw  the 
grain  down  into  them.  Pulls  easier  as  it  run* 
I*,- —  on  a  series  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.  This  is  the 

_ iSLargest  2  horse  mill  made,  but  our  prices  are  low 

because  wciiavenougents.  VVesell  It  with  a  binding  guar¬ 
antee  to  grind  twice  uh  much  as  most  others,  and  nioie  than 
any  other  2-horse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  anv  construe tion. 
TRY  IT.  If  it  don’t  do  as  we  say  return  it.  500  bu.  a  day 
with  No.  3  Otis.  4-hoise  mill,  grinds  fine  or  coarse;  holds  4  bu. ;  Wt. 
1,230  lbs.  This  mill  is  a  giant  in  size  and  capacity.  Guaranteed 
to  grind  more  than  any  other  sweep  millmade.  For  large  feeders  this 
is  the  mill  to  buy.  Sweep  Geured  Mill  of  new  pattern,  rapid 
grinder.  7  styles  sweep  mills.  Price  Sweep  Mills  $14. 50  and  up. 
VVe  also  have  55  kinds  belt  and  geared  mills  2  to  25  H.  P. 

PORN  QU  FI  I  FRQ  19  8izes  and  kinds  for  hand  or  power.  Hand 
uunu  onLLLcno  shel|er90c.  ]_hole  ^heller  for  hand  or  power 

$5.50;  2-hole  $10.50;  self-feed  sheller  shells  500  bushels  a  day. 

SHREDDERS  AND  CUTTERS  53  sizes*  combinations  for  hsnd* 

power;  largest  cuts  ton  in  5  min. 


P  0  W  E  R  S  1  **  Trea<1>  with  governor,  $58;  2-h  $77  ;  3-h  $103. 


ep$2 

Full  line  Blanket*,  Kobe**.  Harness,  Cutters,  Bobs. 


Send  for  F  R  KE  fall  catalogue  giving  latest  prices. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  E- 16,  Chicago, 


III. 


ICE  PLOWS 


—$16.50.  Circulars  free. 

H.  FRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


ICE 


Made  in 
3  Sizes. 


during  the  Summer  is  so 
essential  that  no  farmer, 
dairyman  or  others 
should  be  without  our 
Double  Row  Steel 
Flow.  Cuts  easier, 
faster,  and  with  less  expense  than  any  plow  made. 
Will  pay  for  itSPlf  In  two  days.  Marks  and  cuts  the 
field  at  the  same  time.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
J  NO.  DORSCH  &  SONS,  226  Wells  St. ,  Mi  lwaukee,  W  is. 
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A  NO  TED  INDIANA  DAIRY. 

A  CANNERY  WITH  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

Nothing  But  Ensilage  and  Grain. 

AN  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY.— The  dairy  interests 
of  Indiana  are  year  by  year  assuming  more  import¬ 
ance.  While  not  generally  regarded  as  a  great  dairy 
State,  its  dairy  interests  are  none  the  less  of  consid¬ 
erable  magnitude.  The  rapid  increase  in  population 
of  the  Central  West,  and  especially  localities  about 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  has  stimulated 
the  milk  trade  in  a  considerable  degree.  Along  with 
this  growth  has  come  the  establishment  in  the  State 
of  a  number  of  dairies  of  very  superior  quality,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most 
progressive  in  the  details  of  the  business,  from  the 
sanitary  standpoint,  of  any  in  the  United  States. 
These  are  establishments  owned  and  promoted  by 
men  who  are  chiefly  directing  their  energies  in  other 
directions  than  the  farm,  but  who  are  interested  in 
the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  milk.  It  is  to  one 
of  these  dairy  farms  that  I  wish  to  direct  attention, 
for  it  may  be  considered  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  high-class  dairy  in  Indiana,  and 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there 
is  not  another  like  it  in  the  world. 

FEEDING  BY-PRODUCTS.— About  12 
miles  south  of  Indianapolis  is  the  little 
village  of  Greenwood.  Here,  in  1873, 

J.  T.  Polk  started  a  canning  factory. 

This  grew  in  extent,  until  to-day  it  is 
the  largest  cannery  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States.  About  10  years  ago,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  corn  husk  and 
pea  vine  by-products  of  his  factory,  Mr. 

Polk  bought  some  dairy  cows,  built  a 
cheap  barn,  and  began  to  feed  this  by¬ 
product  to  the  cows.  He  employed,  as 
superintendent  of  his  cattle,  May  Har¬ 
mon,  of  Greenwood,  an  experienced 
handler  of  this  kind  of  stock.  Mr.  Har¬ 
mon  possessed  plenty  of  common  sense, 

Yankee  shrewdness  and  progressiveness. 

With  some  experience,  Mr.  Polk  and  his 
manager  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  dairy  subject,  the  herd  was  in¬ 
creased  in  size,  and  what  was 
then,  and  perhaps  is  now,  the 
largest  silo  in  the  world,  was  con¬ 
structed,  holding  2,800  tons.  In  this 
were  placed  the  corn  husks  and 
pea  vines  the  farmers  brought  to  the  canning  factory, 
and  from  them  was  made  a  most  superior,  nutritious 
ensilage.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state  here 
that  beginning  with  1898,  they  began  the  process  of 
rolling  the  ensilage  in  the  silo  with  an  iron  roller, 
which,  they  estimate,  weighs  1,200  pounds.  Two 
horses  hauled  it  back  and  forth  over  the  newly  en- 
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silaged  feed.  This  new  operation  apparently  yielded 
the  best  of  results,  as  the  ensilage  was  packed  down 
very  hard,  and  came  out  later  on  as  bright  as  could  be 
desired.  For  several  years  an  immense  quantity  of 
pea  vines  have  been  piled  up  outside  also,  and  these, 
when  rolled,  have  kept  most  satisfactorily,  and  have 
been  fed  very  largely.  The  stack  on  the  place  this 
year  is  about  80  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  eight 
to  10  feet  deep  at  its  greatest  depth,  tapering  nearly 
to  the  ground  on  the  ends.  Mr.  Harmon  says  that  he 
expects  to  get  good  ensilage  there  this  year. 

FEEDING  UNDER  COVER.— Mr.  Polk  owned  but  a 
few  acres  of  land,  and  so  a  new  scheme  in  intensive 
farming  was  developed.  A  large  covered  shed  was 
erected,  in  which  feed  racks  were  placed,  and  here  the 
cows  are  kept,  and  fed  all  the  year  round,  not  having 
access  to  pasture  at  all.  The  shed  at  first  was  small, 
but  it  was  constantly  enlarged,  until  now  it  covers 
about  38,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  or  nearly  an 
acre.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  shed  proper 
is  much  like  the  covered  sheds  at  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards.  The  shed  is  divided,  by  gates  or  fences,  into 


several  parts,  in  which  cattle  of  different  classes  run 
loose.  Extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  shed, 
at  a  height  10  feet  or  so  above  the  ground,  is  an 
overhead  walk,  from  which,  at  certain  points,  descend 
steps  to  the  yards  below.  Visitors  may  go  into  the 
shed,  walk  along  over  the  cattle  and  look  them  over 
from  this  vantage  ground,  or  they  may  descend  at 
convenient  points  and  go  among  them.  The  shed  is 
so  constructed  that  in  Winter  it  is  all  closed  up,  and 
the  best  of  protection  is  given  the  stock  from  incle¬ 
ment  weather.  Connected  with  the  shed,  and  in  real¬ 
ity  a  part  of  it,  is  a  large  room  with  an  L,  which  con¬ 
tains  167  stalls,  where  the  cows  are  fed  grain  and 
milked.  Except  for  milking  and  graining  the  cows  are 
never  in  this  barn,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
milking  barn.  All  the  ensilage  is  fed  in  the  feed  boxes 
in  the  shed.  The  entire  building  is  of  cheap  material, 
though  fairly  substantial  in  construction,  and  is 
whitewashed  from  top  to  bottom,  inside  and  out,  by 
spraying  apparatus.  The  roof  of  the  shed,  however,  is 
a  tarred  gravel  one,  and  is  not  whitewashed.  The 
sheds  have  been  sprayed  three  times  this  year,  and 
this  is  the  whitest,  cleanest  stable  one  can  imagine.  Un¬ 
cleanliness  in  any  form  has  little  place  here,  and  land 
plaster  is  used  by  the  carload  to  purify  the  atmosphere 
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from  contaminating  influences  as  fully  as  possible. 

HOW  THE  COWS  WASH  THEIR  FEET.— One  of 
the  unique  schemes  of  the  place  is  probably  not  found 
elsewhere.  In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
amount  of  dirt  that  may  be  tracked  Into  the  milking 
room  by  the  cows.  Mr.  Harmon  con¬ 
structed  a  shallow  basin,  about  10  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  long,  in  which  he 
placed  water  to  a  depth  of  six  inches. 
This  was  constructed  at  the  connecting 
point  of  the  milking  room  and  shed. 
All  of  the  cows  must  wade  through  this 
pool  to  get  to  the  stable,  and  thus  they 
wash  their  feet  in  a  surprising  degree, 
as  I  can  testify  from  observation,  prac¬ 
tically  tracking  no  dirt  on  the  snowy 
floor.  So  white  and  clean  is  everything 
maintained,  that  one  instinctively  sees 
the  motto  of  the  establishment  on  the 
sign,  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,*' 
which  has  for  years  hung  over  the  main 
passageway  between  the  stalls. 

FEEDING  SYSTEM.— At  the  present 
time  82  cows  are  being  milked,  and  the 
herd  is  to  be  increased  o.ver  this.  All 
the  cattle  on  the  place  are  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys,  registered  or  eligible.  The  cows  in 
milk  are  fed  about  six  pounds  of  coarse 
bran  and  four  pounds  of  hominy  feed 
daily,  besides  all  the  ensilage  that  they 
will  eat.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cows  get 
about  65  pounds  of  ensilage  a  day  each, 
and  no  other  roughage.  All  the  heifer 
calves  are  raised,  and  for  years  these 
were  suckled  by  nurse  cows,  which  perhaps  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  good  size  and  robust  appearance  of  the 
herd.  A  new  policy,  however,  has  been  adopted,  and 
now  the  calves  are  fed  half  skim  and  half  whole  milk 
till  about  six  months  old,  together  with  a  little  bran 
and  such  ensilage  as  they  will  eat.  The  heifers  are 
bred  at  15  months  of  age,  and  each  cow  is  expected  to 
drop  one  calf  a  year.  These  cows  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  with  great  care,  and  only  the  very  best  of  ser¬ 
vice  bulls  used.  For  years  a  son  of  the  famous  Exile 
of  St.  Lambert  headed  the  herd,  for  which  Mr.  Polk 
paid  ?400.  They  now  have  about  25  remarkably  fine 
daughters  of  this  bull  in  the  herd,  all  having  udders 
of  superior  merit.  Four  service  bulls  are  at  present 
in  bull-pens  in  the  shed,  two  being  grandsons  of  old 
Exile  of  St.  Lambert. 

HANDLING  THE  MILK.— Taking  all  classes  of 
cows  into  account,  last  September  the  average  daily 
milk  yield  was  134%  gallons  of  8%  pounds  to  the  gal¬ 
lon,  and  an  average  of  13.65  pounds  per  cow  per  day. 
In  1895  the  cows  averaged  5,210  pounds  each;  in  1896, 
4,779  pounds;  in  1897,  4,850  pounds,  and  in  1898,  4,903 
pounds  each.  This  is  a  milk  farm,  and  the  product  is 
bottled  and  sent  to  Indianapolis,  where  it  is  delivered 
from  wagon*  to  customers.  Consequently  no  sys- 
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tematic.  milk-fat  tests  are  made,  although  the  milk  is 
occasionally  tested  by  the  Babcock  test,  which  is  kept 
on  the  place.  Milking  is  begun  at  5.40  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  m.,  and  as  fast  as  an  animal  is  milked  she  is 
driven  out.  Grain  is  given  the  cows  as  soon  as  they 
enter  the  stall,  and  by  the  time  milking  is  done  all 
grain  is  eaten.  Each  udder  is  wiped  by  the  milker 
with  a  dry  cloth,  and  the  milkers  wash  their  hands 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  necessitate.  The 
milkers  also  wear  special  suits  of  clothes,  and  shoes, 
for  the  milking  work,  using  them  at  no  other  time. 
The  milk  is  weighed  as  soon  as  drawn,  a  record 
made  on  a  sheet  by  the  scale,  and  then  the  pail  is 
emptied  into  a  larger  one  near  by.  This  a  man  takes 
to  the  dairy,  which  is  situated  on  one  end  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  room.  The  dairy  consists  of  a  series  of  small 
rooms,  covered  with  galvanized  sheet  iron  and  painted 
with  white  enamel  paint. 

The  milk  is  poured  into  a  reservoir  over  a  turbine 
separator,  through  which  it  passes,  to  remove  any  dirt 
that  may  have  got  into  it.  The  cream  and  skim-milk, 
however,  fall  on  to  the  same  milk  gutter,  which  con¬ 
veys  the  mixture  to  a  Star  milk  cooler,  where  it  is 
cooled  to  about  58  degrees,  and  falls  into  a  reservoir 
which  is  connected  with  a  Child’s  bottling  apparatus. 
This  is  constructed  so  as  automatically  to  shut  off  the 
milk  supply  as  soon  as  the  bottle  is  full.  A  revolving 
table  placed  under  the  bottling  apparatus  holds  eight 
bottles,  four  on  a  side.  Four  bottles  are  first  filled, 
when  the  table  is  revolved,  and  the  other  four  are 
filling  while  the  operator  (inserts  the  paraffin  card¬ 
board  covers  in  the  tops  of  the  first  four  bottles  filled. 
The  empty  bottles  are  kept  in  a  storage  chamber,  in 
a  frame  truck  which  will  hold  162.  This  truck  is  on 
large  casters,  and  the  woman  operating  the  bottling 
machine  hauls  it  from  the  chamber  when  ready  to 


more  healthful  surroundings  would  appear  practic¬ 
able.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
the  members  of  the  Marion  County  Medical  Society 
have  personally  inspected  the  plant,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tions  from  them  in  the  way  of  improving  the  existing 
conditions  have  been  courted.  Any  person  interested 
in  improved  dairying  would  do  well  to  visit  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
milk  dairies  in  this  country,  a  place  where  one  may 
obtain  many  valuable  suggestions  as  related  to  hand¬ 
ling  dairy  cows  and  milk.  c.  s.  plumb. 
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BUILDING  UP  SOIL  AT  HIGH  PRESSURE . 

PAVING  A  PROFIT  FROM  THE  START. 

Rich  Feeding  for  Poor  Land. 

Part  I. 

FERTILIZERS  NEEDED. — For  the  past  10  years  I 
have  been  peculiarly  interested  in  the  problem  of 
bringing  worn-out  or  naturally  poor  land  into  profit¬ 
able  culture.  It  seems  to  me  a  settled  fact  that  east 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  some  sort  of  chemical 
fertilizers  Should  be  used  in  order  to  make  such  soils 
respond  promptly.  Even  when  clover  and  other  green 
manures  are  to  have  most  credit  for  the  work,  it  has 
been  found  very  profitable  to  use  chemicals  with  the 
clover.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  chemicals 
produce  a  stronger  and  surer  manunial  crop,  and  the 
influence  of  the  chemicals  is  always  felt  by  subse¬ 
quent  crops  through  several  years.  In  fact,  the  idea 
of  restoring  very  poor  land  with  green  manures  only 
has  been  generally  abandoned  by  practical  men  as 
being  too  slow  and  uncertain.  We  are  often  told  that 
live-stock  husbandry  is  a  sure  method  of  restoring 
worn-out  land.  The  poorest  of  soils,  however,  will 


returns.  If  early  varieties  of  potatoes  are  planted, 
Crimson  clover  may  follow  them.  If  late  varieties, 
rye  may  be  sown;  tin  either  case  the  cover  crop  is  to 
be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring,  and  corn  or  potatoes 
planted,  more  fertilizer  being  used.  This  short  rota¬ 
tion  may  be  kept  up  year  after  year,  using  a  cover 
crop  each  Winter  and  heavy  dressings  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  every  Spring.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  last 
plan  requires  more  capital  to  start  properly,  but  gives 
sure  returns  at  once.  The  first  plan  is  best  adapted  to 
a  large  farm,  where  one  has  an  abundance  of  land 
and  a  long  haul  to  market.  The  other  plan  is  more 
generally  followed  on  smaller  and  high-priced  farms, 
near  good  markets,  where  it  is  not  economy  to  leave 
the  land  idle  or  in  crops  that  give  small  returns.  One 
may  be  called  low-pressure,  the  other  high-pressure 
soil  restoration. 

HIGH  PRESSURE. — The  most  interesting  example 
of  this  high-pressure  soil  restoration  that  I  have  seen 
is  a  seven-acre  field  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Newton  Os¬ 
born,  of  Newington,  Conn.  I  visited  the  farm  late  in 
November,  in  order  to  see  this  field.  Mr.  Osborn  tells 
me  that  the  field  has  never  had  a  bit  of  manure  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  except  a  small  quantity  of  hen  manure 
used  in  the  hills  of  corn.  It  was  so  poor  under  the 
old  system  of  farming,  that  it  was  not  worth  culti¬ 
vating,  and  Pigeon  grass  and  dewberry  vines  were 
the  only  crops  that  would  grow  there.  Land  so  close 
to  the  Hartford  market  is  too  valuable  to  produce 
nothing  but  briers,  when  it  can  be  made  to  grow  po¬ 
tatoes,  so  Mr.  Osborn  went  at  it,  and  made  it  pay 
from  the  start.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  way  he 
started,  about  as  follows: 

“It  was  20  years  ago  that  I  first  tested  complete  fer- 
tilizers.  I  had  been  using  ashes  quite  extensively, 
and  also  some  ground  bone,  but  like  many  others,  I 


POOL  WHERE  THE  COWS  WASH  THEIR  FEET.  Fig.  318. 


STERILIZER  FOR  MILK  UTENSILS.  Fig.  319. 


fill,  and  has  it  by  her  side  convenient  for  use  in  filling. 

CARE  OF  BOTTLES. — Galvanized  iron  holders  are 
used  for  holding  the  bottles  while  in  the  wagon,  each 
holder  containing  12  quart  or  20  pint  bottles.  With 
the  bottling  apparatus  in  front  of  her,  and  the  bottle 
truck  at  her  left  hand  containing  the  empties,  the 
operator  has  on  her  right  hand  a  small  descending 
track,  which  passes  through  the  side  of  the  room  to 
the  edge  of  a  platform,  up  to  which  the  milk  wagon 
is  backed.  The  bottle-holder  is  filled  with  full  milk 
bottles,  is  placed  on  a  small  truck  with  little  rubber 
wheels,  and  is  then  sent  down  grade  to  the  man  out¬ 
side  in  charge  of  the  milk  wagon.  This  is  a  large  two- 
horse  affair,  with  three  or  four  tiers  of  shelves,  as 
necessity  requires,  on  which  160  gallons  of  milk  may 
be  stored.  All  the  milk  bottles,  on  being  returned 
to  the  dairy,  are  first  rinsed  in  hot  washwater,  in 
which  a  washing  powder  is  used.  They  are  next 
washed  by  hand'  on  the  outside  in  similar  water,  after 
which  they  go  to  a  bGttle-washer,  who  scrubs  the 
inside  with  a  rubber  brush  revolving  1,800  to  2,000 
times  per  minute,  washing  powder  being  used  in  this 
water.  The  bottles  are  then  rinsed  in  clear  water, 
after  which  tney  are  steamed  in  a  large  sterilizer  hold¬ 
ing  many  dozen  bottles.  Mr.  Polk  maintains  a  dairy 
depot  in  Indianapolis,  where  milk,  cream,  ice  cream 
and  butter  are  sold,  the  latter  incidental  to  the  others. 
The  milk  sells  at  eight  cents  and  the  cream  at  25 
cents  a  quart.  The  large  two-horse  wagon  hauls  the 
milk  out  once  a  day,  where  four  delivery  wagons  dis¬ 
tribute  it  over  four  routes  in  the  city. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  dairy  of 
the  most  commendable  character.  The  herd  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  all  suspicious  cases  removed.  The  cows  are 
kept  as  clean  as  any  herd  possibly  can  be,  and  no 


not  support  live  stock  at  first,  and  it  is  folly  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  buy  all  the  forage  and  feed  needed  to  make 
manure.  Often  by  the  judicious  use  of  fertilizers,  such 
farms  can  be  quickly  made  to  produce  abundant  for¬ 
age  crops,  after  which  the  live  stock  and  purchased 
grain  will  permanently  and  slowly  improve  them. 
The  conviction  is  growing,  and  I  think  justly,  that  the 
judicious  use  of  fertilizers  is  the  basis  of  soil  restora¬ 
tion,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Our  western  readers 
may  ask — Why  touch  these  poor  soils — why  not  come 
West  after  stronger  land?  These  worn-out  lands  are 
usually  low  in  price,  for  the  value  of  a  farm  is  largely 
decided  by  its  natural  producing  capacity.  Poor  soil 
near  a  good  market  beats  good  soil  near  a  poor  mar¬ 
ket,  for  it  costs  less  to  improve  the  soil. 

TWO  METHODS. — There  are  two  opposite  methods 
of  treating  poor  and  neglected  soils.  One  class  of 
farmers  assume  that  the  land  'is  sour  and  lacking  in 
humus.  They  plow  and  cultivate  it  well,  and  first  use 
a  heavy  dressing  of  lime.  Then  they  will  sow  cow 
peas,  rye  or  clover.  Some  will  be  content  with  this, 
while  others  will  use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  cheapest  form.  The  next  year  this  green  crop  is 
plowed  under,  and  corn  usually  planted  with  or  with¬ 
out  more  fertilizer.  Crimson  clover  is  seeded  in  the 
corn,  and  this  plowed  under  the  following  year  for 
potatoes.  It  is  true  that  under  this  system  fair  crops 
are  produced  at  a  low  cost,  and  the  soil  slowly  im¬ 
proves  if  given  good  culture,  and  if  the  fertilizers  are 
constantly  used.  The  other  method  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this.  No  matter  how  thin  and  poor  the 
soil,  it  is  plowed  and  planted  at  once  in  potatoes  or 
corn.  If  potatoes  are  planted,  1,500  pounds  or  more 
per  acre  of  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  will  be  used. 
The  point  of  this  system  is  to  start  at  once  on  a 
profitable  basis,  and  not  to  wait  at  least  one  year  for 


believed  that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  One  day  I  had  the  man  at  work  mixing  a  com¬ 
post.  We  had  scraped  out  the  henhouse,  and  odd 
corners  here  and  there,  and  mixed  some  ashes  and 
bone  with  it.  Mr.  Stafford,  of  the  Mapes  Company, 
came  along  and  had  dinner  with  us.  After  we  had 
drilled  in  a  good  balanced  ration  at  the  table,  we 
began  to  talk  about  plant  food.  He  argued  that  two 
bags  of  his  potato  manure  would  produce  more  pota 
toes  than  the  whole  of  that  compost,  and  there  were 
six  or  seven  loads  of  it.  I  finally  agreed  to  make  the 
trial,  though  I  wiill  admit  that  I  did  it  chiefly  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Having  started  on  the  test,  I  determined 
to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible.  I  planted  one 
acre  with  the  compost,  and  one  acre  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  with  the  result  that  the  fertilizer  acre  beat  the 
other  by  10  bushels.  I  could  not  have  bought  the 
compost  for  the  price  of  the  fertilizer,  and  the  cosl 
of  applying  it  was  four  times  as  great.” 


The  Indiana  Farmer  says  that  Dr.  Tanner,  who  several 
years  ago,  fasted  40  days,  is  now  77  years  old  and  in  good 
health.  He  is  a  strict  vegetarian,  and  thinks  that  a  man 
can  live  comfortably  on  12%  cents  a  day. 

Wire  fence  seems  very  expensive,  but  I  have  some  of 
the  linked  barb  wire  I  have  used  to  patch  up  old  fences 
which  is  now  12  years  old,  and  after  being  moved  many 
times  is  seemingly  good  for  12  more.  Divide  the  cost  by 
24  and  it’s  dirt  cheap.  f 

The  Farmers’  Review  states  that  a  Michigan  man  has 
just  purchased  the  whole  of  Morgan  County,  Ontario,  3!)% 
square  miles,  for  the  White  pine  timber  on  it.  He  could 
cut  nearly  100,000,000  feet  at  present,  but  intends  to  hold 
most  of  it  for  a  time. 

Glad  to  see  the  banner  of  “Free  rural  mail  delivery”  go 
up.  If  Government  would  divert  some  of  or  all  the  money 
used  to  build  handsome  post  office  buildings  in  towns 
which  do  not  need  them  to  increase  of  free  delivery,  we 
should  not  have  to  wait  so  long  as  I  now  fear  some  of 
us  will  be  obliged  to  wait.  I  believe  that  necessities 
should  be  furnished  first,  the  ornamental  after,  l.  w.  ic. 
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PLOW  UNDER  OR  BURN  WEEDS? 

What  would  be  your  practice  if  you  had  a  field  badly 
covered  with  weeds  and  coarse  grass,  that  you  wished 
to  put  in  cultivation  next  year?  Would  you  favor  burn¬ 
ing  it  over  as  soon  as  possible  before  plowing,  or  would 
you  plow  the  whole  mass  under,  without  burning?  There 
seem  to  be  two  sides  to  this  question  among  practical 
farmers.  Some  of  them  say  burn  this  mass  over  to  kill 
the  weed  seeds,  others  say  that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  the 
weeds  killed  down  with  a  cultivator,  as  the  soil  probably 
needs  the  organic  matter. 

WHY  BURN  HUMUS? — Weeds  and  coarse  grass 
make  good  humus.  Burning  them  renders  them 
valueless  for  this  purpose.  In  the  years  that  are 
past,  our  virgin  soil  contained  the  humus  formed 
from  many  years’  accumulation,  and  we  thought  but 
little  of  'its  value,  but  constant  cultivation  and  long 
rotations,  combined  with  the  practice  of  selling  every¬ 
thing  possible,  has  reduced  the  supply  till  our  soils 
have  become  lighter  colored,  compact,  “dead”  and  un¬ 
productive,  in  many  cases  unprofitable,  from  this 
lack.  The  R.  N.-Y.  boomed  Crimson  clover,  cow 
peas,  and  other  plants  for  the  increased  amount  of 
nitrogen  obtained,  but  in  many  cases  a  greater  benefit 
is  obtained  from  the  mechanical  effect  derived  from 
the  turned-under  foliage.  In  my  search  for  humus,  I 
have  sowed  this  season  Canada  field  peas  in  the  corn¬ 
field,  and  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  growth  ob¬ 
tained.  I  have  mixed  them  in  with  the  Winter  wheat 
sown  in  September.  I  sowed  one  cornfield  thickly 
with  flat  turnips,  and  when  plowed  November  1  it  was 
a  mass  of  green  leaves.  I  should  consider  myself  in¬ 
sane,  after  taking  all  the  trouble  to  obtain  vegetation, 
if  I  should  burn  it.  Sometimes  too  great  a  mass  of 
green  vegetation  seems  to  “sour”  the  land,  and  a  mass 
of  dry  forms  a  stratum  between  the  upper  and  lower 
soils,  so  that  the  moisture  supply  is  affected;  this 
only  occurs  with  shallow,  late  Spring  plowing  in 
either  case,  and  I  should  avoid  trouble  by  rather  deep 
Fall  plowing.  I  buy,  not  burn,  material  which  will 
make  humus. 

I  do  not  rake  up  and  burn  or  draw  away  the  straw¬ 
berry  mulching  and  clippings,  but  cultivate  and  plow 
them  in  and  under.  As  to  the  weed  seeds,  did  you 
ever  know  of  a  field  that  did  not  have  weeds  in  it? 
I't  was  poor,  if  you  did.  One  of  my  men  was  hoeing 
very  carefully,  and  remarked,  “I  will  bet  there  will 
not  be  a  weed  here  again  this  Summer.”  I  told  him 
that  the  Lord  made  weeds  to  compel  us  to  keep  at 
work,  and  there  would  be  another  crop  come  up  in 
two  weeks.  He  hung  up  his  hoe,  with  an  oath,  and 
marched  off,  saying,  “I’ve  got  through  trying  to  beat 
Him.”  Weeds,  like  the  poor,  ye  have  always  with 
you,  and  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  one  fire.  You  pay 
a  big  price  for  the  few  which  are  killed,  but  never 
missed.  If  the  field  is  plowed  deep  and  carefully, 
and  not  torn  too  deep  when  fitted  next  Spring,  the 
turned-under  seeds  will  not  germinate  next  season, 
anyway.  I  have  been  told  that  very  few  of  the 
smaller  seeds  will  come  up  if  planted  three  or  more 
inches  deep.  If  I  had  this  field  I  would  think  myself 
fortunate  in  having  a  good  supply  of  humus  furnished, 
and  should  plow  it  six  or  more  inches  deep,  as  soon 
as  possible  this  Fall,  just  as  it  is.  c.  e.  chapman. 

New  York. 

FIRE  IN  THE  FIELD. — Fire  blazed  the  way  through 
the  trackless  American  wilderness  for  the  farmer 
and  the  civilization  of  to-day.  Fire  is  a  good  hired 
man,  but  like  many  another,  it  has  a  dreadful  appe¬ 
tite.  Fire’s  appetite  leans  heavily  toward  organic 
matter.  Virgin  America  had  organic  matter  to  burn, 
but  to-day  the  dearth  of  organic  matter  is  a  serious 
trouble  to  us  in  the  older  States.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
is  well  for  us  even  to  burn  a  bonfire  on  a  cultivated 
field,  although  the  plea  is  often  made  for  the  practice 
that  the  ashes  are  good  for  the  land.  The  counter 
argument  is  that  the  fire  burns  more  organic  matter, 
and  destroys  more  nitrogen  of  the  top  soil,  than  the 
ashes  are  worth. 

Different  conditions  of  soil  make  one  answer  correct 
sometimes,  perhaps,  and  sometimes  the  other.  The 
frost  in  frozen  ground,  for  instance,  might  protect 
the  organic  matter  from  a  bonfire,  melting  so  slowly 
as  to  prevent  its  combustion,  or  the  fire  might  act 
differently  upon  one  kind  of  soil  than  on  another.  A 
friend,  who  is  a  good  observer,  strongly  deprecates 
the  burning  out  of  fence-rows  and  roadside  hedges  to 
kill  coarse  growths.  He  says  that  'infinite  harm  is 
done  to  the  natural  grasses  which  under  a  better  man¬ 
agement,  would  come  in  and  choke  out  the  weeds. 
The  fire  kills  these  useful  plants,  and  gives  the  seeds 
of  the  foul  growth  a  better  chance  and  a  clearer  field. 
The  only  proper  course,  he  maintains,  is  to  cut  and 
carry  away  fence  refuse  to  a  bonfire. 

Taking  then  the  importance  of  conserving  organic 
matter  as  a  premise,  if  I  had  a  field  covered  with  a 
rank  growth  of  weeds  and  coarse  grass,  other  than 
briers  and  the  like,  and  being  a  stock  keeper  who  can 
utilize  plenty  of  litter,  I  would  mow  and  stack  the 
coarse  growth,  during  the  Winter  run  it  through  the 


cutter,  and  make  a  fine  lot  of  good  litter  for  cows, 
pigs  or  horses.  If  there  were  many  briers,  brambles 
or  the  like,  little  can  be  done  but  to  burn  them.  As 
to  weed  seeds,  as  a  rule  the  seeds  of  such  a  growtn 
are  not  very  troublesome  in  cultivated  fields,  but 
even  if  they  are  of  a  troublesome  kind,  barring  Can 
ada  thistles  and  a  few  plants  of  that  nature,  in  our 
modern  dearth  of  organic  matter,  and  prompter 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  weeds  were  better  killed 
in  the  hoed  crops  than  the  organic  matter  destroyed 
by  fire.  On  a  truck  or  vegetable  farm,  where  little 
stock  is  kept  and  coarse  bedding  a  drug  in  the  market, 
a  good  plow  and  a  deep  furrow  will  make  the  most 
satisfactory  disposal  of  such  matter.  e.  c.  birge. 

Connecticut. 


FREE  RURAL  MAIL  A  SUCCESS. 

The  first  experiment  in  free  delivery  of  rural  mail 
in  Minnesota  was  tried  at  Farmington,  the  county 
seat  of  Dakota  County.  In  January,  1897,  a  tract  25 
miles  square,  with  Farmington  as  the  center,  was 
measured  and  divided  into  four  mail  routes,  and  bid3 
for  carrying  the  mail  were  advertised  for.  When  the 
bids  were  opened  it  was  found  that  they  ranged  from 
$180  to  $1,200  per  year.  The  lowest  bids  were  so  ob¬ 
viously  too  low  to  ensure  good  service,  that  all  bids 


A  RURAL  MAIL  CARRIER  IN  BLIZZARD  DRESS.  Flo.  320. 

were  rejected,  and  four  men  were  selected  from 
among  the  bidders,  who  would  agree  to  do  the  work 
for  $300  each.  This  salary  has  since  been  raised  to 
$400.  The  carriers  start  out  after  the  mail  trains 
bring  the  mail  from  both  north  and  south,  which  is 
after  10  o’clock  a.  m.;  and  they  get  back  in  time  to 
get  the  mail  matter  which  they  gather  up  on  their 
routes  to  the  afternoon  trains,  which  pass,  in  both 
directions,  after  five  o’clock.  This  gives  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  working  day,  and  the  carriers  are  allowed 
to  do  any  other  work  which  will  not  (interfere  with 
the  carrying  of  the  mail.  One  carrier  supplies  the 
villagers  with  ice,  which  he  delivers  each  morning 
before  his  duties  as  postman  begin. 

I  recently  passed  through  Farmington  on  my  wheel, 
and  took  occasion  to  (interview  the  postmaster,  Mr. 
Judson,  who,  during  the  intervals  of  sorting  mail  and 
selling  stamps  good-naturedly  answered  questions  in 
regard  to  free  delivery. 

“I  understand  that  this  free  delivery  of  mail  is 
simply  an  experiment.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it 
will  be  continued?” 

“O'h,  I  don’t  think  it  will  ever  be  discontinued.  If 
such  a  thing  should  be  suggested,  there  would  be  such 
a  howl  from  the  farmers  that  the  authorities  wouldn’t 
dare  to  stop  it.” 

“I  suppose  that  your  income  has  been  cut  off  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  loss  of  the  box  rent.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  postmaster,  “but  that  is  almost  made 
up  by  the  increase  of  business.  The  farmers  get  the 
carriers  to  do  many  errands  for  them,  especially  dur¬ 


ing  the  busy  seasons,  and  the  carriers  are  not  allowed 
to  do  an  errand  unless  t'he  order  is  written  on  a 
postal  card  or  in  a  letter  bearing  a  stamp,  which  has 
to  pass  through  the  office  to  be  canceled.” 

“I  suppose  'that  the  free  delivery  has  made  more 
work  for  you  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  mail  which 
you  have  to  handle.” 

“Yes,  the  newspaper  mail  has  increased  over  300 
per  cent.  Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  whole  district 
takes  a  daily  paper;  but  in  one  way  my  work  has  been 
lessened:  Instead  of  having  to  sort  the  mail  into  sepa¬ 
rate  boxes  for  each  family,  I  now  simply  sort  into 
four  boxes,  one  for  each  route,  and  each  carrier  sorts 
his  own  matter  for  delivery  before  starting  out.” 

“Do  you  find  anyone  who  objects  to  the  plan  of  free 
delivery?” 

“The  saloonkeepers  and  the  postmasters  at  the 
little  country  post  offices  which  happened  to  be  fin  the 
district  now  covered  by  the  free  delivery,  are  the  only 
people  who  are  making  any  objections.  At  first  the 
storekeepers  growled  a  little,  but  they  find  that  their 
business  has  not  been  interfered  with  to  amount  to 
anything.  If  a  farmer  is  too  busy  to  come  to  town  to 
buy  what  he  wants,  he  can  send  by  the  postman.” 

“Is  this  district  of  25  mliles  square  an  arbitrary  one, 
with  sharply-defined  boundaries?  That  is,  can  a 
farmer  living  just  outside  of  the  line  have  none  of 
the  benefits  of  free  delivery?” 

“Anyone  living  near  the  line  may  have  a  box  on  the 
road  along  the  carrier’s  route,  and  have  his  mail  de¬ 
livered  there.  Any  farmer  who  lives  too  far  from 
the  route  to  do  this,  Should  make  it  his  business  to 
help  get  free  delivery  established  in  his  neighborhood. 
There  are  several  districts  in  the  State  which  are  to 
have  free  delivery  very  soon.” 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  that  this  is  a  fair  statement  of 
the  situation  in  the  great  majority  of  districts  where 
this  free  delivery  has  been  started.  The  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  320  doesn’t  show  a  miner  from  the  Klon¬ 
dike,  but  represents  a  rural  carrier  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  as  he  made  his  rounds  during  a  20-below-zero 
blizzard.  It  is  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Post- 
mas'ter-General.  He  is  not  a  very  handsome  man  in 
his  blizzard  make-up,  but  he  must  have  looked  like 
an  angel  to  the  snowbound  people,  who  found  in  him 
a  link  connecting  them  with  the  outside  world.  That 
will  be  a  good  figure  for  a  monument  some  day  when 
free  rural  mail  has  been  firmly  established. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Getting  Over  the  Scare. 

The  closing  year  has  witnessed  a  relaxation  of  ten¬ 
sion  on  the  San  Jose  or  pernicious-scale  scare,  al¬ 
though  it  is  still  agreed  that  unremitting  efforts  must 
be  made  to  combat  the  pest.  The  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  valuable  trees  is  no  longer  considered  essen¬ 
tial.  The  scale  proves  to  be  quite  generally  dissem¬ 
inated,  and  is  constantly  cropping  up  in  new  and  un¬ 
expected  places.  To  stamp  it  out  by  destroying  every 
plant  found  to  be  infested,  is  no  longer  considered 
necessary,  as  demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Prof. 
John  B.  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
published  in  Bulletin  138,  recently  issued.  After  two 
seasons’  trials  he  finds  that  crude  petroleum,  the  nat¬ 
ural  product  of  the  oil  wells,  when  thoroughly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  dormant  trees,  completely  destroys  all 
scales,  and  has  not  in  any  instance  caused  perceptible 
injury  to  the  trees  themselves.  All  varieties  of  north¬ 
ern  orchard  fruits,  except  cherries,  and  incidentally 
some  bush  fruits,  such  as  currants,  gooseberry,  rasp¬ 
berry,  etc.,  have  been  treated,  either  with  crude  oil  or 
a  30-per-cent  emulsion  of  the  same.  In  every  case  a 
total  destruction  of  the  scales  resulted,  without  any 
development  of  harm  to  the  trees  or  bushes.  It  gives 
a  greasy  brown  coating  to  the  bark,  which  persists  for 
several  months  sufficiently  to  repel  any  fresh  infec¬ 
tion  of  scale  from  other  sources,  and  makes  it  easy  to 
see  exactly  how  thorough  the  application  has  been. 

Prof.  Smith  does  not  recommend  crude  oil  for  all 
diseases  or  insects,  nor  as  a  substitute  for  fertilizers 
and  cultivation,  as  some  reviewers  of  the  bulletin 
seem  to  indicate,  but  he  does  make  it  plain  that  an 
efficient  and  safe  remedy  for  pernicious  scale  has  been 
found,  and  that  thousands  of  valuable  young  trees 
may  now  be  saved  by  a  timely  application  of  petro¬ 
leum  that  would  have  been  ruthlessly  condemned  to 
the  brush  heap  a  short  time  ago.  Crude  petroleum 
has  not  proved  suitable  for  a  Summer  application,  as 
it  is  too  persistently  greasy,  thus  choking  up  the  pores 
of  the  leaves  and  causing  some  to  fall,  but  it  may  be 
applied,  either  undiluted  or  mixed  with  60  to  75  per 
cent  of  water,  to  trees,  young  or  old,  during  Winter 
without  fear  of  injury.  The  application  may  be  made 
with  brush  or  spray,  and  must  be  thorough,  as  the  oil 
only  kills  by  contact.  Every  twig  and  branch  must 
be  coated  to  make  thorough  work.  An  emulsion  will 
go  farther  and  do  better  work  through  a  good  spray 
nozzle  than  a  proportional  quantity  of  undiluted  oil. 
Either  may  be  used  as  a  Summer  application  on  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  infested  trees,  but  the  foliage 
should  be  spared  as  far  as  possible. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


WHAT  CHANCE  FOR  FARM 
VETERINARIANS? 

Can  They  Find  Country  Practice  ? 

Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  veteri¬ 
nary  practice  enough  in  your  neighborhood 
to  justify  a  young  farmer  in  studying  the 
science  with  a  view  to  practicing  it?  We 
often  have  letters  from  young  men  who 
evidently  have  some  fondness  for  veteri¬ 
nary  work.  They  wish  to  know  whether 
it  would  probably  pay  them  to  spend  their 
Winters  at  the  agricultural  college,  in  mas¬ 
tering  the  principles  of  veterinary  science, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  practice  in  connection 
with  their  farm  operations.  Could  such  a 
young  man  obtain  satisfactory  practice  in 
your  neighborhood?  Do  your  farmers  care 
enough  about  their  live  stock  to  furnish 
such  a  farmer  with  employment?  Do  you 
think  that  if  such  a  doctor  were  at  hand, 
farmers  would  give  more  attention  to  the 
diseases  of  their  animals? 

Various  Opinions. — Veterinarians  are 
yet  too  few  in  rural  sections.  The 
larger  towns  have  enough,  but  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  average  farmer  necessi¬ 
tates  charges  that  are  often  felt  to  be 
prohibitory,  and  as  you  intimate,  too 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  health  and 
sanitary  condition  of  live  stock.  The 
practice  of  veterinary  work  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  farming  ought  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  parties,  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

Delaware. 

We  have  a  first-class  veterinary,  a 
graduate  of  the  Toronto  College,  who 
has  quite  a  large  practice.  We  also  have 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  ones,  who  is 
barely  making  a  living.  As  a  general 
rule,  farmers  here  do  not  send  for  a 
veterinarian  until  the  animals  are  about 
to  die.  My  experience  is  that  the  vet¬ 
erinarians  could  do  about  twice  the 
work  they  have.  w.  m.  bhnninger. 

Pennsylvania. 

One  veterinary  in  a  community  will 
cover  a  large  territory.  I  believe  that 
there  could  be  one  or  two  to  each  county 
in  our  State,  who  could  be  employed 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  the  people. 
There  are  occasions  when  their  services 
are  absolutely  necessary.  This  Fall  we 
had  our  dairy  cows  foundered  on  apples; 
three  of  them  were  very  sick.  We  called 
in  a  veterinary  at  once,  and  he  brought 
them  out  all  right.  Our  farmers  always 
call  a  veterinary  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  have  two  in  this  neighborhood.  One 
of  them  makes  the  business  a  specialty, 
and  is  doing  well,  and  quite  generally 
employed.  d.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 

A  Good  Chance. — I  think  that  any 
progressive  locality,  encompassing  a 
radius  of  at  least  five  to  eight 
miles,  will  support  a  good  veterin¬ 
ary.  A  few  years  ago  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  son,  a  farmer,  went  to  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.,  and  spent  four  years  in 
securing  an  education,  working  most  of 
his  way  through.  The  last  two  years 
were  devoted  to  veterinary  science,  with 
the  expectation  of  practicing  in  that 
profession.  One  year  in  a  Chicago  insti¬ 
tution  gave  him  a  diploma,  enabling 
him  to  practice  anywhere.  He  came 
home  and  located  in  our  town  and  began 
work.  There  had  been  a  local  practi¬ 
tioner  engaged  in  that  work  for  several 
years,  who  really  knew  but  little  of  the 
technical  points  about  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice.  This  young  man  soon  worked  into 
quite  a  nice  little  practice,  and  held  to  it 
for  several  years,  but  finally  finding  a 
good  opening  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  12 
miles  away,  located  there,  though  still 
doing  most  of  the  work  here  yet. 

I  am  satisfied  that  veterinary  science 
requires  greater  skill  in  diagnosing  the 
ailments  of  dumb  animals  than  those  of 
jiuman  creatures,  hence  the  necessity  of 


greater  qualification.  A  clever  young 
veterinary,  one  whom  people  like,  would 
certainly  make  a  success  here.  The 
ability  of  those  who  expect  to  live  off  the 
employ  of  others  must  necessarily  be  of 
a  kind  that  not  only  knows  how  to  do 
the  work,  but  at  the  same  time  get  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  those  who 
employ  them.  But  few  men  make  doc¬ 
tors  of  any  kind.  They  may  have  won¬ 
derful  gifts  in  knowledge,  but  they  repel 
— rather  than  attract — consequently, 
soon  lose  prestige.  The  live  stock  here 
is  valuable,  and  I  believe  that  farmers 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  for  competent  service;  not  such 
rates  as  are  charged  in  cities,  because 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price 
of  an  animal  to  have  a  cure  effected. 
Yes,  I  would  encourage  an  industrious, 
well-mannered  young  man  to  take  up 
veterinary  science,  and  believe  that  he 
could  hope  to  succeed  in  almost  any 
good  thickly-settled  locality. 

Ohio.  GEO.  E.  SCOTT. 

In  this  locality  I  don’t  think  the  plan 
possible.  In  this  town  there  are,  or  have 
been  until  very  recently,  three  veterinar¬ 
ians.  One  of  them  has  a  good  practice, 
but  travels  over  an  area  30  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent.  The  other  two  get  no  business; 
one  works  in  a  drug  store,  the  other  has 
been  employed  in  a  livery  stable — the 
two  latter  are  men  of  fair  ability,  I 
judge  In  their  profession,  but  there  is 
not  enough  business  for  all.  A  farmer 
would  better  stick  to  his  business,  as  his 
neighbors  will  not  wish  to  pay  him  for 
the  work  he  might  do.  It  is  all  right  if 
one  is  managing  a  large  herd  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  cases  which  might  demand 
veterinary  attention.  Very  few  farmers 
have  need  of  veterinarians;  most  of 
their  practice  this  way  is  with  horses 
and  dogs.  We  have  called  one  a  good 
many  times,  but  in  only  a  few  instances 
have  been  satisfied  with  their  cow  treat¬ 
ment.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

Connecticut. 

Some  Obstacles. — I  should  think  it 
would  pay  a  young  farmer  who  expected 
to  raise  live  stock  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  veterinary  practice,  for  it 
would  be  very  useful  in  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  if  he  had  a  decided  taste  that 
way  he  might  work  up  a  local  practice, 
but  I  doubt  whether  what  he  would  get 
Winters  at  any  agricultural  college 
would  fit  him  for  much  beyond  home 
practice.  The  country  is  full  of  vet¬ 
erinarians,  with  now  and  then  a  good 
one.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  veterinarians  while  I  was  the 
chairman  of  our  State  cattle  commission, 
and  I  found  that,  to  be  a  good  veter¬ 
inarian,  an  man  needed  to  be  smart, 
with  quick  perceptions,  sound  judgment, 
and  lots  of  common  sense.  Unless  a 
veterinarian  has  taken  a  full  course  of 
study  and  been  graduated  at  a  regular 
veterinary  college,  he  is  handicapped. 
The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health 
will  not  accept  the  tuberculin  test  on 
cows,  unless  the  operator  is  a  regular 
graduate  of  a  veterinary  college,  and  he 
would  frequently  run  against  such  ob¬ 
stacles.  c.  M.  WINSLOW. 

Vermont. 


Raising  Apple  Trees  from  Seed. 

J.  W.  E.,  New  York. — I  have  a  farm  of 
about  30  acres,  which  I  would  like  to  set 
to  apple  and  pear  trees.  I  have  some  Bald¬ 
wins,  and  wish  to  know  whether  it  is 
practicable  for  me  to  plant  the  trees  from 
the  seed.  If  so,  would  it  be  well  to  take 
the  seeds  from  my  Winter  supply  of  ap¬ 
ples  as  I  eat  them,  and  sow  them?  Would 
it  be  well  to  sow  them  in  small  pots? 
Would  they  spoil  if  left  till  Spring?  What 
would  be  good  Winter  apples  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  ...any? 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  attempt  to 
grow  apple  trees  from  seed  to  plant  in 
orchard  form.  The  day  of  seedling  apple 
orchards  has  been  passed  more  than  25 
years  ago.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to 
the  character  of  the  fruit  the  seedlings 
will  bear,  and  the  probability  is  that  it 
will  be  poor,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 


Grafted  or  budded  trees  are  the  only 
kinds  to  depend  upon.  Apple  seeds  for 
planting  to  grow  seedlings  upon  which 
to  set  grafts  or  buds  of  good  kind3 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  very 
dry,  except  for  a  very  short  time.  They 
should  be  planted  while  still  fresh,  or 
mixed  with  earth  or  sand  and  kept  damp 
until  Spring,  when  they  should  be  planted 
in  nursery  rows.  Sutton  would  be  a 
very  good  apple  to  plant  in  the  latitude 
of  Albany,  New  York. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Raising  Trout  in  Massachusetts. 

J.  IJ.  J.,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.—  I  have  about 
a  mile  of  brook  which,  if  suitable,  I  wish 
to  stock  with  trout.  The  brook  comes  from 
a  large  pond,  which  is  supplied  with  water 
from  several  springs  right  in  the  pond, 
and  flows  through  my  pasture.  Except  in 
very  warm  weather  the  pond  is  not  warm 
enough  to  bathe  in.  The  pond  bounds  my 
pasture.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  stock 
the  brook  with  trout,  and  put  a  wire  net¬ 
ting  at  each  end  as  far  as  it  belongs  to 
me?  Have  I  a  right  to  do  this?  There 
are  plenty  of  trees  and  bushes  along  the 
brook;  should  I  cut  .em  down  or  let  them 
grow?  How  would  it  be  to  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  another  person,  the  other 
person  to  furnish  money  to  stock  it  with? 
How  should  the  returns  be  divided?  How 
much  should  it  cost  to  stock  my  brook 
with  trout,  or  any  other  kind  of  fish? 

I  think  that  J.  H.  J.  has  a  very  good 
opportunity  to  raise  trout  economically, 
and  with  small  expense  in  starting.  I 
should  advise  him  to  communicate  with 
the  Fish  Commission  of  Massachusetts, 
and  learn  the  required  precautions  to 
take  under  the  State  law,  with  which  I 
am  not  familiar.  If  there  are,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  no  trout  in  the  brook,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  authority 
to  post  the  brook,  then  he  can  put  in 
screens  at  either  end  of  his  boundaries, 
taking  care  to  make  ample  allowance 
for  high  water  by  widening  the  over¬ 
flow,  so  as  to  allow  a  larger  volume  of 
water  to  spill  without  rising  above  his 
screens.  It  is  safer  to  put  in  a  second 
screen  a  few  feet  inside  the  line,  as  some 
of  the  fish  are  liable  to  jump  over  the 
first  one,  especially  in  going  up  stream. 
Spawners  in  the  Fall  are  very  deter¬ 
mined  about  getting  up  stream  in  search 
of  suitable  spawning  beds.  I  should  not 
advise  cutting  the  alders  and  bushes 
along  the  stream.  The  bushes  preserve  a 
shelter,  and  tend  to  keep  the  water  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  if  they  were 
removed.  If  J.  H.  J.  can  be  protected 
under  the  law  of  Massachusetts  by  sim¬ 
ply  screening  the  brook  and  posting  it, 
his  expenses  of  stocking  will  be  light, 
and  he  would  better  bear  the  expense 
alone  and  have  all  the  results.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  obliged  to  sink 
pits  or  little  ponds  in  his  meadow,  and 
convey  the  water  from  the  brook  in 
pipes  or  open  ditches,  it  may  cost  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money,  and  he  may 
find  it  necessary  to  take  some  one  into 
business  with  him,  who  is  willing  to 
furnish  the  necessary  capital.  In  that 
case  I  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  put 
his  time  and  use  of  his  brook  against 
the  other  man’s  capital,  thus  sharing 
equally  in  profits  or  losses.  I  should  not 
advise  the  expenditure  of  over  $200  in 
the  venture,  and  perhaps  $100  might 
cover  the  cost  of  starting  in  a  small 
way.  I  should  go  into  the  trout  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  same  way  that  I  should  go 
into  the  poultry  business,  moderately  at 
first,  and  enlarge  as  I  learned  the  secrets 
which  must  be  learned  by  experience. 

Vermont.  c.  w.  scarff. 


Keeping  Nuts.— I  have  found  the  best 
way  to  keep  nuts  through  the  Winter  for 
planting  is  to  level  off  a  place  In  the 
garden  the  length  and  width  of  a  board, 
and  then  spread  the  nuts,  one  layer  thick, 
on  the  ground  and  lay  a  board  on  top  of 
them.  Then  hoe  up  the  soil  around  and 
on  the  edges  of  the  board  to  keep  out  the 
vermin.  This  is  nearest  to  the  way  Nature 
winters  them,  and  they  can  be  got  at  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  needed,  and  no  sort¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground  or  dirt  or  losing  any 
nuts.  W.  R.  GARDNER. 

Charles  O.  Jones,  Dallas  County,  Ala., 
sends  for  identification  some  seeds  of  a 
handsome  aquatic  plant  bearing  large  red 
flowers.  They  prove  to  be  from  the  Hal¬ 
berd-leaved  rose  mallow.  Hibiscus  mllita- 
ris,  a  near  relative  of  the  Hisbiscus  Mos- 
cheutos  of  our  eastern  tidal  rivers.  Most 
of  our  native  species  of  Hibiscus  are  im¬ 
proved  in  vigor  and  freedom  of  bloom  by 
removal  from  the  marshes  in  which  they 
are  usually  found  to  rich  mellow  upland. 
The  Crimson-eye  Hibiscus  offered  by  most 
seedsmen  is  a  very  handsome  herbaceous 
plant,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  H. 
Moscheutos  and  H.  Californica.  The  latter 
is  common  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  bears 
large  white  flowers. 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with* 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  V  egetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
“  scrubby.” 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  yon  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crop* 
of  Vegeta blei  or  Frnit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  oonvlnoed  of  the  merlta  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

816  Falrmount  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I PC— - 


'As 5  seEOI 

'  Sow*  nil  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  nil  (irm»  I 
i  Seed.,  Kl»x,  Ar.  Special  hopper  for  wheat  ami  oats.  Sows  it) 
l  to  40  acres  per  day  In  wet,  dry  or  windy  weal  her,  l’uts  on 
|  just  exact  amount  of  seed  desired — don't  waste  any.  Welyhs 
f  only  40  lbs.  last  indefinitely.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 
O.  K.  THOMPSON  A  SONS,  Ypslliinll,  Mich. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drain&l  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ilf  nan  each  box  of  berries  in  Wax  Paper. 
If  11  ft  I  Samples  10c.  T  C.  Kevitt,  Aihenia,  N.J 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  in  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  It  pay  big  I  name  price  and  kinds  In  catalogue 
Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock.  AitTHLK  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestowu,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


44  Greenhouses 
Correspondence 


Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses, 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc. 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.v  Painesville,  O. 
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Short  Stories. 


Meat  Eaters. — An  American  surgeon 
has  said  that  our  soldiers  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  eat  too  much  meat.  He 
says  that  a  diet  of  fruit,  cereals  and 
vegetables,  with  a  small  amount  of  meat, 
would  be  better  for  them.  The  National 
Provisioner  doesn’t  think  so.  It  says: 

Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  a  theory  as  a  fact; 
and  experience  out-argues  conjecture. 
Vegetarians  in  any  climate  are  lifeless, 
short-lived,  weak,  frail,  and  slow  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  They  are  humans  nar¬ 
rowed  to  smallness  in  stature,  intellect  and 
feeling.  Meat  seems  as  essential  a  diet 
in  the  tropics  as  in  other  zones  after  the 
system  has  become  climatized.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  cool  the  blood;  a  persistent  diet 
of  them  seems  to  carry  the  cooling  process 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  take  the  fire  and 
steam  out  of  the  nature  of  man. 

Our  friend  is  writing  words  that  will 
analyze  nearly  100  per  cent  theory.  He 
probably  never  went  a  month  without 
meat  tin  his  life.  Should  he  do  so,  he 
would  not  be  “narrowed  to  smallness,  ’ 
and  would  have  plenty  of  fire  and  steam 
left  in  his  nature.  We  are  satisfied  from 
observation  and  practice  that  most 
nervous  people  eat  twice  as  much  meat 
as  they  should.  You  will  find  all  the 
fire  the  law  allows  in  cheese  and  fish! 

Keeping  Apples. — It  is  about  time  to 
store  away  the  apples  desired  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use.  There  are  various  ways  of 
keeping  them,  but  for  a  good  many 
years  I  have  had  apples  along  into 
July  in  good  condition,  kept  in  this 
way:  Perfectly  sound  fruit  is  wrapped 
in  soft  paper,  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  air,  and  then  packed  carefully  each 
by  hand  in  clean  barrels.  When  filled, 
the  barrels  are  headed  up  and  kept  in  a 
dry  cellar.  The  best  apples  to  keep  I 
have  found  to  be  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings,  Baldwins,  Northern  Spy  and  Spitz- 
enberg.  Apples  may  be  pitted  in  the 
ground  as  potatoes  are,  and  will  keep 
in  the  best  condition.  Some  poor-keep¬ 
ing  kinds  may  be  preserved  in  this  way. 
It  is  best  to  keep  them  in  direct  contact 
with  the  earth,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  a  dry  place  for  them.  Pears  may 
be  kept  in  a  similar  way,  but  contact 
with  the  air  is  to  be  prevented.  To 
ripen  fruit  kept  in  cold  storage  I  have 
kept  them  between  the  folds  of  a  blanket 
in  a  closet,  taking  for  use  those  which 
ripen  first,  but  fruit  so  kept  will  ripen 
very  quickly,  and  will  need  daily  atten¬ 
tion.  All  this  applies  of  course  to  small 
quantities.  For  large  business  the  cold 
storage  system  is  perfect.  H.  s. 

“Winding  Up”  Farmers. — I  have  read 
your  article  in  issue  of  November  25 
about  the  “winding  up”  of  institute 
workers  in  New  York,  and  note  some  of 
the  problems  concerning  how  to  reach 
the  every-day  farmer,  and  increase  the 
attendance  at  the  institutes.  I  suggest 
that  we  commence  at  the  foundation, 
and  build  from  there  up — that  is,  teach 
our  boys  and  girls  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  farming,  the  uses  of 
clover  and  other  legumes,  the  value  of 
and  reasons  for  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  many  other  practical  things  of  this 
nature,  which  everyone  should  know. 
We  are  continually  complaining  about 
the  boys  not  staying  on  the  farm,  when 
we  educate  them  away  from  it  in  our 
schools;  give  them  a  classical  education 
fitting  them  for  a  professional  life  which 
is  already  overcrowded.  The  number  of 


the  farmers’  institute  and  increase  the 
attendance.  a.  l.  t. 

Smithsburg,  Md. 

Self-Lifting  Water. — We  have  all 
laughed  at  the  story  of  the  man  who 
tried  to  lift  himself  by  pulling  on  his 
boot  straps,  and  for  years  this  has  been 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  the  impossible.  The  Kansas 
Farmer  gives  the  following  account  of 
an  irrigation  scheme  in  Barton  County, 
Kansas.  There  is  an  “underground 
river”  flowing  about  10  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  problem  of  raising  this 
water  cheaply  has  been  too  much  for  the 
engineers: 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  water  pump 
itself.  At  the  head  of  the  canal  it  is  to  be 
lifted  through  a  height  of  10  feet.  When 
it  reaches  the  reservoir,  16  miles  away,  it 
will  fall  30  feet.  The  power  that  will  be 
generated  by  this  fall  will  be  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  will  be  required  to  raise 
an  equal  amount  of  water  into  the  canal  at 
its  head.  The  plan  is  to  make  the  water 
as  it  shall  fall  into  the  reservoir  drive 
water  wheels;  these  in  turn  will  drive 
dynamos.  The  electricity  produced  will 
be  wired  to  the  head  of  the  canal,  where 
it  will  propel  electric  motors  which  will 
drive  great  pumps.  Once  started  by  flood 
water  or  by  other  power  this  work  will 
continue  with  no  expense  save  for  attend¬ 


Exposition  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  in  1901, 
and  should,  in  all  consistency,  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  county  fair  or  local  ex¬ 
hibition  that  may  choose  to  ask  for  it, 
if  the  principle  of  using  public  facilities 
to  boom  private  enterprise  is  to  become 
a  permanent  feature.  A  representative 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  visited  the  Exposition 
in  the  height  of  its  glory,  a  short  time 
previous  to  its  termination.  Aside  from 
the  really  fine  collection  of  photographs 
gathered  by  United  States  consuls  in 
various  foreign  localities,  we  found  but 
little  of  real  interest  for  farmers.  The 
exhibits  were  very  fragmentary,  there 
being  an  almost  entire  absence  of  com¬ 
petition  in  any  given  class.  Everything 
that  the  farmer  must  buy  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  way  of  machinery,  manu¬ 
factured  food  products  and  other  com¬ 
modities,  but  products  he  has  to  sell 
were  not  discoverable  in  any  part  of 
the  Exposition.  In  short,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ject  was  exploited  in  the  interest  of  the 
transportation  companies  and  a  certain 
class  of  trust-controlled  manufactures. 

Many  of  the  articles  exported  are  of- 


ance  and  repairs.  This  is  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  scheme  with  which  the  most  exacting 
scientist  can  find  no  fault.  The  margin 
between  power  required  and  power  fur¬ 
nished  is  probably  sufficient  to  pump 
enough  additional  water  to  irrigate  all  ac¬ 
cessible  land  along  the  canal. 

Thus  the  water  will  lift  itself  by  run¬ 
ning  down  hill — a  singular  proposition, 
yet  true. 

Sulphur  Fumes  for  Potatoes. — The 
treatment  of  potatoes  by  sulphur  fumes 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  germs 
of  scab  and  other  fungous  diseases  is  not 
a  new  thing.  It  was  suggested,  and,  I 
believe,  practiced  50  years  ago  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  what  was  then  called  the  Black 
rot  of  potatoes,  which  first  occurred  in 
Belgium  in  1815,  first  appearing  on  this 
Continent  in  Canada  in  1844.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  sulphuring  the  seed  potatoes  was 
suggested  and  tried  soon  after  the  dis¬ 
ease  became  common  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  I  tried  it  myself  in  Mich¬ 
igan  in  1855.  It  was  found  that  the  acid 
produced  by  the  burning  of  the  sulphur 
destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  eyes,  and 
seed  so  treated  would  not  sprout.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  practicable  to  make 
use  of  this  process  suggested  by  Mr. 
Norton  (page  814)  for  the  destruction 
of  the  germs  of  scab,  but  it  is  no  easy, 
or  indeed  safe,  matter  to  sulphur  a  lot 
of  potatoes  in  a  cellar,  in  bins  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  and  get  a  thorough  and 
safe  result. 

From  my  experience  in  burning  sul¬ 
phur  in  poultry  houses,  I  feel  sure  that 
to  burn  half  a  teaspoonful  in  a  cellar 
20x32x8  feet  is  in  no  sense  dangerous  to 
potatoes,  and  indeed  of  very  little  dis¬ 
comfort  to  a  person  whose  head  is  five 
feet  above  the  cellar  floor.  And  if  that 
small  quantity  will  effectively  disinfect 
such  a  cellar  filled  with  potatoes,  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  should  entitle  Mr. 
Norton  to  the  Nation’s  thanks.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  was  not  the  sulphur  burned  in 
the  stove  in  his  cellar,  but  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
coal,  which  gave  Mr.  Norton  the  “bust 
head,”  and  it  is  a  lucky  thing  for  him 
that  he  got  out  as  quickly  as  he  did,  for 
the  heavy  fumes  of  this  gas  settling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar  might  easily 
have  finished  Mr.  Norton,  and  made 
business  for  an  undertaker.  I  don’t  wish 
to  throw  cold  water  on  any  suggestion 
in  the  line  of  experimenting  in  regard  to 
the  diseases  of  the  potato,  but  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton  is  so  clearly  off  the  track  that  it  is 
only  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by  that 
I  state  these  facts.  henry  stewart. 


THE  ONE-SIDED  PHILADELPHIA 
EXPOSITION. 

The  National  Export  Exposition, 
opened  in  Philadelphia  September  14, 


fered  at  a  lower  price  abroad  than  they 
are  sold  at  home.  This  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  in  great  part  uy  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  the  railroads  of  carrying  ar¬ 
ticles  intended  for  export  at  cheaper 
rates  than  those  for  home  consumption. 
The  United  States  is  essentially  a  food- 
producing  country,  possessing  the  great¬ 
est  area  of  fertile  soil  and  most  extended 
range  of  desirable  climate  of  all  modern 
nations.  Its  natural  products  are  needed 
by  the  thickly-populated  countries  of  the 
Old  World,  and  a  sufficient  export  trade 
for  all  legitimate  purposes  is  a  logical 
certainty  without  such  frantic  efforts  at 
exploitation.  The  extension  of  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce  in  the  artificial  manner 
advocated  by  the  trade  expansionists  is 
only  rendered  necessary  by  the  impover¬ 
ishment  of  the  home  market,  which  has 
quickly  followed  the  era  of  concentra¬ 
tion  of  capital  in  almost  every  manufac¬ 
turing  line.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
artisans  have  been  forced  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  swell  the  ranks  of  poorly-paid 
labor,  thus  depreciating  the  purchasing 
power  of  all. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Exposition 
was  the  extensive  use  made  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  language  in  advertising.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  Exposition 
itself  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Conference  held  several  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  various  republics  lying  to  the  south. 
Certainly,  if  our  manufactures  must  be 
exported  in  considerable  amounts,  the 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America 
offer  the  most  logical  field,  as  their  pro¬ 
ductions  compete  with  ours  only  in  a 
very  limited  degree.  Some  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  made  in  European  countries  for 
export  were  interesting,  viewed  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  domestic  manufac¬ 
ture,  especially  among  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  An  English  broadcast  seed- 
sower,  20  feet  wide,  was  made  to  sell  at 
about  $60.  Some  French  horse  hayrakes, 
all  iron  but  the  shafts,  ranged  from  $45 
to  $50.  All  appeared  to  be  extremely 
clumsy  and  heavy  for  the  service  they 
are  intended.  Most  of  the  similar  imple¬ 
ments,  including  some  odd-looking  grain 
drills,  were  anything  but  attractive  in 
design  and  finish.  w.  v.  f. 


44  A  Gentle  Wind 


has  just  closed.  An  attendance  during 
its  existence  of  nearly  1,500,000  i3 


of  Western  Birth " 


The  Future  of 

Children 

A  child’s  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  as  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily,  or  Maras¬ 
mus,  that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  Scrofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  these  diseases, 
it  supplies  just  the  material  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
blood  and  solid  flesh.  It  will  also 
reach  the  infant  through  the  moth¬ 
er’s  miik,  and  be  o?  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00 
SCOTT  &  llOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


FOR  A  PLEASANT  DAY’S  OUTING 

TAKE  ALONG  A 

Stevens  Favorite 

It  l»  an  accurate  rifle,  puts  every  shot  just  where 

you  hold  it;  is  light  weight,  gracefully  outlined,  a  bona 
fide  arm  in  appearanco  and  construction;  nothing  cheap 
about  it  but  the  price. 

Just  the  thing  for  an  outing  where  you  want  a  rifle  which 
will  not  cost  too  much,  but  will  do  the  work.  Made  in 
three  calibers— .22,  .25  and  .32  rim-fire.  Weight*^  lbs, 
No.  1 7— Plain  Open 

No.  18-Target  sight* .  8.50 

IT  18  A  “TAKE  DOWN,* 

Ask  your  denier  for  the  “Favorite.”  Jt  he  doesn  t 
keep  it,  wo  will  send  prepaid  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

8 end  stamp  for  our  new  84-page  catalogue 
containing  description  of  our  entire  line  and 
general  information . 

STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  €0.,Box  I5ii0 
Chicopee  Full*,  Mu**. 


How  Would  You  Like 

to  have  a  farm  fence  that  would  turn  ALL  KINDS  of 
stock?  Try  ours.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN.  MICK. 


LIKE  A  BULL  DOG 


IstheCHANOLEE  LOCHanditnmk 

the  stay  stay  where  you  put  it,  < 
any  kind  of  wire— hard  steel  • 


.makes 
on 

ny  kind  ot  wire— hard  steel  or 
.soft,  large  or  small,  that’s  why 
ICHANDLEE  FENCE  h>  su¬ 
perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  bnlld 
It,  and  it's  rigid,  itrong,  iaf.  and 
’handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell- 
..  ,  ing  and  building  It.  WE  WANT 

'  ,1  *  AGENTS  everywhere  and  will  grant  excldeive  ter- 
Hsrd  St«el  |i  H*rjmry  Write  us  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  Ac. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


young  men  out  of  employment,  the 
scarcity  of  farm  labor,  and  the  decreas¬ 
ing  price  of  farm  lands,  all  attest  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  mod¬ 
ern  system  of  education.  The  change 
will  have  to  be  gradual,  as  our  teachers 
know  as  little  of  nature  studies  as  the 
children.  I  suggest  that  a  lecture,  or 
lectures,  be  given  to  the  scholars  in  the 
country  schools  particularly,  and  then 
■require  that  our  teachers  fit  themselves 
•during  their  vacation  to  teach  some  sim¬ 
ple  lessons  in  agriculture,  on  which  our 
health,  wealth  and  happiness  depend. 
Thus  we  will  give  an  added  interest  to 


claimed,  so  that  it  ds  regarded  as  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  projector’s  standpoint.  It 
has  been  widely  boomed  by  transporta¬ 
tion  and  manufacturing  interests,  and 
our  National  Administration  lent  its 
help  to  advertise  the  scheme  broadcast 
through  the  land  by  attaching  a  stamp 
to  the  postmark  of  the  Philadelphia 
Post  Office,  which  imprinted  all  letters 
passing  through  that  office  with  the  Ex¬ 
position  trademark,  and  its  opening  and 
closing  dates,  an  official  endorsement  of 
more  than  doubtful  propriety.  This 
privilege  has  already  been  asked  and 
granted  to  the  coming  Pan-American 


Tells  no  sweeter  story  to  humanity  than 
the  announcement  that  the  health-giver 
and  health-bringer.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
tells  of  the  birth  of  an  era  of  good  health. 
It  is  the  one  reliable  specific  for  the  cure 
of  all  blood,  stomach  and  liver  troubles. 


FENCE! 


Horse  -High 

Bull-Strong 
Plg-TIght. ... 

Over  100  Styles,  plain  and  ornamental.  I 
Build  It  yourself  at  the  actual  whole¬ 
sale  cost  of  the  wire.  Don’t  miss  this  | 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  convince  I 
yourself  how  easily  and  cheaply  it  can  | 
be  done  with  a  Durden  Machine. 
KITSF.LHAN  BROS.  BoxlOfi  Kidgevllle,  Ind. 
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STRONGEST 

Bull. 

strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SI’KINO  FENCE  CO. 

Box  M.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  Bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Olr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  Sc,  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 
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MORE  ABOUT  NATIVE  PLUMS. 

Comments  from  Central  Illinois. 

In  your  issue  of  November  18,  Native 
Plums  in  the  Northwest  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  interesting  article,  and  while 
this  locality  may  be  called — not  the 
Northwest,  but  the  Middle  West,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  note  the  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  as  well  as  agreement,  as  seen 
from  this  standpoint.  Here  it  is  also 
generally  admitted  that  the  European 
plums — Damsons  excepted — are  prac¬ 
tically  a  failure,  and  I  think  that  the 
Japs  are  each  year  losing  in  popularity. 
The  causes  are  short  life  of  the  tree 
and  liability  of  the  fruit  to  curculio  and 
rot — especially  the  latter.  If  rot  can  be 
practically  prevented,  as  some  claim,  by 
spraying,  then  one  main  objection  to 
these  eastern  plums  will  be  removed. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  results 
are  very  doubtful  where  the  Bordeaux 
spray  is  depended  on.  So  we  agree  that 
our  main  reliance  must  be  on  our  native 
plums.  Here  plums  of  the  Wild  Goose 
class  seem  as  hardy  and  long-lived  as 
those  of  the  Americana. 

Really,  as  a  rank  outsider,  without 
any  botanical  knowledge,  I  cannot  see 
any  necessity  for  dividing  the  natives 
into  so  many  classes.  In  leaf,  tree  and 
fruit  the  Americana  are  markedly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  others.  When  it  comes 
to  separating  the  Wild  Goose,  Prairie 
Flower,  Louisa,  Miner,  Robinson,  etc., 
I  fail  to  see  the  necessity.  Of  course 
there  is  a  difference  in  each  individual 
variety.  But  as  this  kind  of  talk  is 
heresy,  I  desist.  I  have  not  tried  either 
Aitkin  or  Surprise,  but  if  there  is  any 
more  satisfactory  early  plum  than  the 
Wild  Goose,  I  have  failed  to  find  it 
among  about  75  varieties  fruited  here. 
Milton  is  not  so  large,  and  no  earlier. 
Cheney  is  weeks  later,  and  rots  10  times 
as  badly.  Yosete  looms  up  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  others  as  an  early  plum, 
ripening  with  the  earliest  of  the  apples, 
or  about  July  4,  but  for  various  reasons 
it  is  not  promising.  If  I  were  in  the 
hybridizing  business,  I  should  cross  this 
with  Wild  Goose,  and  hope  for  good  re¬ 
sults.  Digressing,  it  seems  to  me  like 
crawfish  progress  in  nomenclature  to 
change  this  euphonious  and  handy  name 
to  Earliest  of  All.  Perhaps  some  one 
can  explain. 

Wyant  here  also  is  an  excellent  plum, 
and  I  name  this.  Prairie  Flower  and 
Forest  Garden  as  among  the  very  desir¬ 
able  plums,  but  the  latter,  unless  thin¬ 
ned,  is  much  inclined  to  rot.  Prairie 
Flower  resembles  Wild  Goose,  but  is 
much  later  and  better  in  quality;  it  is 
also  nearly  free  from  rot.  Wyant  seems 
a  little  defective  in  tree,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  being  stem-grafted  on  Ma¬ 
rianna,  but  the  fruit  is  exceedingly 
rich — almost  to  a  fault.  Specimens 
here,  contrary  to  your  illustration,  are 
often  one-sided  or  with  a  ridiculous 
shrug-of-the-shoulder  appearance,  not 
easy  to  describe.  The  fruit  of  these 
three  varieties  named  hangs  well,  is  of 
good  size,  quality  and  appearance,  and 
ripens  at  midseason.  Speer  has  fair 
quality  but  seems  not  very  productive. 
Rollingstone  is  rather  small  and  lacks 
in  quality.  Deep  Creek,  from  the  South, 
has  the  quality  but  lacks  in  every  other 
way,  most  of  the  fruit  turning  to 
“plum  pockets” — curious  fungus  growth. 
Miles  and  Marianna  are  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  most  of  the  above;  the  fruit  is 
thin-skinned,  pulp  soft,  watery  and  in¬ 
sipid,  softening,  like  the  Alexander 
peach,  from  the  outside,  and  when 
nearly  fit  to  eat,  it  is  ready  to  rot. 
Also  it  falls  from  the  tree  when  only 
slightly  colored.  Looking  at  the  tree 
you  say,  “They  will  be  ready  to  pick  in 
a  few  days.”  Looking  under  the  tree 
you  find  that  half  the  fruit  is  already 
half  picked.  Such  varieties  are  very 
unsatisfactory.  Talk  about  “picking 
when  well  colored!”  These  varieties 
never  get  to  this  stage  on  the  tree. 

The  fact  is,  that  one  variety  must  be 
handled  in  one  way,  and  another  in 
another  way.  Even  Wild  Goose,  when 
but  little  more  than  half  colored,  will 
drop  from  the  tree  with  an  ordinary, 
every-week,  brisk  wind,  while  a  Damson 
hangs  long  after  reaching  its  full  color. 
Here  in  seasons  favoring  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rot  most  plums  should  be  mar¬ 
keted  on  the  day  of  gathering,  or  at 
latest  the  day  after,  and  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  in  central  Illinois,  at 
least,  over  half  the  plums  rot  before 
gathering,  and  after  gathering  half  the 
remainder  go  the  same  road  before  the 
consumer  gets  them  on  the  table.  The 
outlook  for  plum  raising  may  be  bril¬ 
liant  in  the  Northwest,  but  here  I  think 
that  the  >,j  to  75  cents  per  24-quart 


crate,  which  we  get  for  all  native  va¬ 
rieties— including  Wild  Goose,  Union, 
Weaver,  De  Soto,  Wolf,  Cheney,  Poole 
Pride,  Robinson,  Wayland,  Golden 
Beauty,  Forest  Garden,  etc.,  will  not 
lead  many  growers  into  extravagant  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  subject.  People  want 
a  few  plums,  but  not  the  amount  they 
would  use  of  apples,  peaches  and  straw¬ 
berries,  by  any  means.  The  little  late 
glossy  red  showy  plums,  such  as  Way- 
land,  Moreman,  Reed,  etc.,  would  sell 
fairly  well  if  they  could  be  picked  and 
ripened  properly,  but  even  when  they 
turn  to  a  deep  brilliant  red  and  drop, 
they  are  about  as  sour  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  fruit  to  be,  and  they  must  be  very 
carefully  handled  to  oring  out  their  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities.  Golden  Beauty,  of 
the  Wayland  group,  is  also  among  the 
latest  to  ripen,  is  a  wonderful  bearer, 
medium,  or  under  in  size,  and  of  fair 
quality,  but  it  is  so  subject  to  fungus 
spots,  which  alike  embitter  the  fruit 
and  the  one  who  tastes  it,  that  it  is 
nearly  worthless.  So  far,  spraying  has 
not  corrected  this  trouble,  but  I  hope  to 
experiment  still  further  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  “Missouri  Apricot,”  sent  out  as 
a  new  variety  several  years  ago,  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  same  as  Golden  Beauty,  or  at 
least  a  “chip  from  the  old  block.” 

I  notice  that  in  many  places  the 
Marianna  is  condemned  as  a  stock,  the 
claim  being  made  that  it  is  tender.  This 
may  be  true,  but  here  I  have  never 
known  this  variety  to  die  from  any 
cause  except  from  being  grubbed  out — 


IMPROVED  HICKORY  AND  CHESTNUT. 
Fig.  321. 


and  often  not  even  then.  I  lost  Amer¬ 
icana  varieties  that  were  grafted  on 
this  stock,  but  not  the  stock  itself.  It 
may  be  that  this  stock  is  not  congenial 
to  some  varieties,  and  causes  them  to 
lose  their  vitality.  I  leave  this  for 
others  to  explain.  benj.  buckman. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 


IMPROVED  HICKORY;  NEWCHESTNUT 

Several  times  during  the  past  few 
years  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  to  an 
improved  hickorynut  from  our  old 
friend  Henry  Hales,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
We  now  show  a  picture  of  the  nut  at 
Fig.  321,  this  being  the  size  of  a  fair 
specimen.  Mr.  Hales  tells  an  interesting 
story  about  how  he  found  this  nut. 
When  he  bought  his  place  in  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  the  tree  was  there,  but  he 
knew  nothing  about  it.  After  having 
learned  the  superior  quality  of  the  nuts, 
he  took  some  of  them  to  the  late  Andrew 
S.  Fuller,  who  named  it  Hales’s  Paper- 
shell  hickory.  Mr.  Fuller  sent  the  nuts 
to  Parsons  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Trumpy,  of 
that  firm,  tried  to  propagate  them  under 
glass.  This  was  found,  however,  to  be 
too  slow  a  process  to  produce  merchant¬ 
able  nuts.  Mr.  Hales  now  has  three 
grafted  trees  in  bearing.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed  to  graft  the  hickory.  Mr. 
John  Keller  has  grafted  some  of  them 
in  Georgia,  succeeding  fairly  well  in  out¬ 
side  grafting.  So  far  as  grafting  on  the 
ordinary  hickory  is  concerned,  Mr.  Hales 


says  that  it  is  a  total  failure;  yet,  he 
has  some  hopes  that  this  improved  nut 
may  yet  be  successfully  grafted  at  a 
merchantable  price.  This  nut  is  of  very 
superior  quality,  with  a  thin  and  easily- 
cracked  shell.  Mr.  Hales  thinks  that 
there  would  certaiinly  be  a  good  market 
for  an  improved  hickory  like  this.  He 
says  that  fair-sized  hickory  trees  will 
vary  greatly  in  yield,  some  of  them 
yielding  but  a  peck,  while  others  will 
produce  a  bushel.  He  says  that  there  is 
nothing  so  valuable  as  a  hickorynut  in 
regard  to  the  shape,  size  and  yield.  In 
the  same  picture  is  £hown  a  chestnut, 
which  strikes  us  as  being  one  of  the 
best  now  before  the  public.  The  quality 
is  excellent,  very  much  superior  to  Para¬ 
gon  and  other  large  nuts.  Mr.  Hales  is 
not  quite  sure  as  to  where  this  nut  came 
from.  Mr.  Fuller  gave  him  a  few  grafts 
several  years  ago,  the  tree  having  been 
sent  him  by  some  one  at  present  un¬ 
known.  Mr.  Hales  planted  the  tree,  but 
Mr.  Fuller  died  before  it  came  in  bear¬ 
ing.  The  graft  was  put  into  a  large  tree 
about  five  feet  high,  a  seedling  which 
has  now  grown  to  20  feet.  The  nut  has 
a  characteristic  leaf,  being  very  thin  and 
transparent.  It  makes  a  beautiful 
growth,  more  rapid  even  than  Paragon. 
The  tree  bore  half  a  peck  of  nuts  this 
year,  and  Is  certainly  an  acquisition  as 
regards  both  size  and  quality. 


The  Dana  Hovey  pear  is  a  late  Fall  or 
early  Winter  variety  when  grown  in  New 
England,  and  one  of  the  very  highest  in 
quality.  The  tree  is  sufficiently  vigorous 
and  very  productive.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  amateur  orchard.  The 
Sutton  apple  begins  to  bear  about  as  early 
in  life  as  the  average,  or  a  little  earlier. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

About  Tulips.— Matthew  Crawford  says 
in  his  catalogue  that  tulips  may  just  as 
well  be  grown  in  this  country.  Why  can¬ 
not  he  publish  his  mode  of  operation,  and 
thus  help  bring  to  this  country  a  business 
which  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  in¬ 
dustrious  gardeners?  One  would  suppose, 
if  the  idea  were  practicable,  that  Holland 
growers  now  in  this  country  would  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  teach  us  how  to 

do  it.  A. 

Chinese  Paeony.— Better  keep  the  paeony 
seeds  dormant  in  sand  in  a  cool  and 
rather  moist  part  of  the  cellar,  and  plant 
in  well-prepared  bed  in  the  garden  in 
early  Spring.  Paeonies  do  not  make  much 
growth  above  ground  the  first  season  from 
seed,  but  usually  develop  good  roots.  Use 
care  in  weeding  and  cultivation,  and  water 
thoroughly  during  dry  weather.  The  roots 
can  winter  in  the  seed  bed  and  be  moved 
to  their  blooming  quarters  the  following 
Spring. 

The  value  of  the  Wichuraiana  rose  in 
hybridizing  is  fully  appreciated  by  many 
experimenters,  and  Ruby  Queen  has  a 
number  of  promising  companions.  The 
Manda  and  Dawson  hybrids  give  especial 
promise.  One  of  the  latter  is  W.  C.  Egan, 
resulting  from  pollinizing  Wichuraiana 
with  Gen.  Jacqueminot.  This  variety  has 
a  double  pink  flower,  somewhat  like 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Their  hardi¬ 
ness,  vigor,  and  beauty  of  foliage  should 
render  the  Wichuraiana  hybrids  very  pop¬ 
ular. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
•izes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Hade  by  8TA.NDAKD  OIL  CO. 


«  «  Before  Buying  a  Hew 

Harness 

*tnd  9  ct».  In  ptamp*  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  ISO  styles  of  single  and  double 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price,  tl’#'  can  care  you  maagK 

king  Harness  company.  mrV 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America*  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

Metal  Wheel  Co# 

HAVANA.  ILUNeW 


What  is 
The  Reason? 

Why  is  it  that  you  are  not  equal  to  the 
task  Nature  sets  for  you  to  do? 

Why  do  you  find  weakness  stealing  over 
you  and  growing  day  by  day? 

Why  that  ashy,  chalky  complexion? 

Why  that  inability  to  hold  your  urine? 

Why  those  distressing  pains  across  your 
back? 

All  these  symptoms  are  unmistakable 
evidences  of  kidney  trouble. 

The  kidneys,  that  make  -the  human  en¬ 
gine  of  life  move  as  Nature  intended,  are 
not  working  properly  and  should  have 
prompt  attention. 

If  you  need  a  medicine  for  kidney,  blad¬ 
der  or  uric  acid  trouble,  you  can  make  no 
mistake  by  using  the  famous  new'  dis¬ 
covery,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root.  It 
gives  quick  relief,  and  cures  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  cases. 

Hospitals  use  it  in  all  kinds  of  cases, 
especially  severe  and  urgent  ones.  Doc¬ 
tors  prescribe  it  freely  in  their  practice 
and  in  their  families,  and  use  it  when  they 
need  a  kidney  and  bladder  tonic  them¬ 
selves. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  grateful  patients 
have  written  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  and 
these  letters  have  been  fashioned  into  a 
handy  volume  of  ready  reference,  which 
should  be  in  every  household.  This  vol¬ 
ume  and  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Roof 
will  be  mailed  to  any  reader  of  this  papet 
who  will  send  name  and  address  to  Dr. 
Kilmer  &  Co.,  and  state  that  he  saw  this 
offer  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to 
your  condition,  take  from  your  urine  on 
arising  about  two  ounces,  place  it  In  a 
glass  or  bottle  and  let  It  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  If,  on  examination,  it  is  milky  or 
cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick-dust  settling, 
or  if  small  particles  float  about  in  it,  your 
kidneys  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  for  sale  everywhere  in 
bottles  of  two  sizes  and  two  prices,  fifty 
cents  and  one-dollar.  Remember  the 
name,  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  Penny  Spent 

in  building  a  warm  house 

Is  a  Dollar  Saved 

in  heating  it  afterwards. 


Cabot’s 

Sheathing  Quilt 


p.Lissun 


will  make  it  wind  and  frost-proof;  keep  out 
the  cold  of  Winter  or  the  heat  of  Summer. 

Costs  less  than  lc.  a  foot,  and  one  layer  is 
equal  to  six  of  rosin-sized  paper.  Send  for 
sample  and  circular. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mfr., 

81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


BRAND  NEW 

_ TINNED  STEEL 

Zfc  ROOFING^# 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

CARRY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  Of  ALL  KWDS  Tn~.  .j 
OP  MERUUMDISt  AMD  MATERIAL  ftOUOnTAT  ,UULD< 
SfltJUrFS'.RECtNERS'AMDTRUSTtES'MLfcA  Y00 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Ko.  frl  _  NEED 
Oor  Prieea  are  U  of  Other*. 

CMICAGO  MOOSE  WRECKING  CO. . 

WEST  35™;  &  IRON  STS.. 

CM1CA60. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Training  Children.— I  have  received  the 
following  letter  from  a  friend  in  Nebraska: 

“I  read  much  about  the  management  of 
the  children  at  Hope  Farm,  but  the  last 
act  given  in  The  R.  N.-T.  for  November 
25  needs  to  be  condemned  by  some  one,  and 
I  feel  disgusted  with  the  way  the  man  ex¬ 
presses  his  opinion  for  the  welfare  of  boys. 
He  will  know  what  the  boys  will  ‘prob¬ 
ably’  say  or  act,  when  they  get  grown. 
If  he  had  compelled  the  boys  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  it  would  have  been  a 
reasonable  alternative  for  all  concerned  in 
their  misconduct,  and  thus  it  would  have 
a  good  effect  on  the  spiritual  and  moral 
character  at  their  maturity,  and  it  would 
‘fortify  the  soul’  for  the  support  of  truth 
in  each  sphere  of  life.  The  children’s  lives 
are  a  branch  of  the  same  tree  from  whence 
we  all  are,  and  sympathy  and  wireless 
telegraph  are  not  entirely  foreign  as  a 
comparison  by  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Yes,  men  folks  not  only  ‘shirk  duty  some¬ 
times,’  but  they  even  neglect  to  ‘search 
the  Scriptures’  that  they  may  first  know 
their  duties.  ‘The  sower  soweth  the  word.’  ” 

s.  B.  COLE. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  understand 
that  for  some  wise  purpose  it  has  been 
made  hard  for  people  to  agree  on  all 
things.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  a  good 
share  of  our  trouble  and  anger  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  can’t  or  won’t  disagree 
pleasantly.  As  regards  the  occasional 
spanking  of  children,  I  will  say  right  out 
that  I  don’t  agree  with  Brother  Cole.  At 
the  same  time,  that  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  get  into  a  fight  over  it.  Let’s 
talk  it  over. 

Hard  Punishment.— The  Graft  and  the 
Scion  are  little  boys  who  cannot  read  a 
word  yet.  They  know  their  letters,  but 
as  far  as  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
they  won’t  be  able  to  do  it  for  years  to 
come.  I  submit  that  to  make  them  carry 
out  Brother  Cole’s  plan  would  be  a  pretty 
tough  job.  There  is  no  use  talking  about 
impossible  things.  Both  the  Madame  and 
I  had  much  of  this  sort  of  punishment 
when  we  were  children.  We  look  back 
over  life  now  and  try  to  trace  out  the 
things  that  helped  make  character.  I 
am  frank  to  say  for  myself  that  the  sev¬ 
eral  good  sound  whippings  I  received,  ad¬ 
ministered  justly  and  without  anger,  did 
me  lots  of  good.  I  have  known  a  boy  to 
be  spanked  so  that  he  found  it  convenient 
to  take  his  meals  standing,  and  yet,  in 
after  years,  he  rose  up  to  call  the  spanker 
blessed  because  he  knew  he  deserved  the 
spanking.  I  don’t  believe  in  whipping  boys 
as  David  Harum’s  father  did— not  by  a 
good  deal.  If  I  do  say  it,  you  will  hunt 
long  before  you  find  two  little  boys  who 
are  more  devoted  to  their  parents  than  the 
Graft  and  the  Scion  are  to  the  Madame 
and  me.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  boys 
followed  me  all  over  the  farm.  We 
talked  about  how  they  are  to  work  the 
farm  “when  they  grow  up’’  as  though 
there  never  had  been  a  stick  or  a  shingle 
between  us.  These  little  fellows  are  never 
afraid  to  come  and  talk  to  us  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  We  try  to  listen  patiently  to  their 
questions;  we  have  their  confidence— fully. 

“Search  the  Scriptures.” — We  don’t 
do  half  as  much  of  this  as  we  ought  to,  I 
am  free  to  confess.  The  old  farmer  who 
brought  me  up  did  much  of  this  searching, 
and  he  found,  among  others,  the  following 
texts,  and  he  acted  as  though  he  believed 
in  them: 

“He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son, 
but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him  be¬ 
times.” 

“Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child, 
for  if  thou  beateth  him  with  the  rod  he 
shall  not  die.” 

“The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,  but 
a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother 
to  shame.” 

We  love  and  believe  in  the  good  old 
book  at  Hope  Farm,  but  this  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  a  little  child  to  “search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures”  as  a  punishment  strikes  me  as  a 
great  mistake  if  the  influences  of  our  own 
childhood  are  worth  anything  as  a  guide. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  obliged  to  com¬ 
mit  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  other 
chapters  to  memory.  I  could  go  through 
it  all  with  my  eyes  shut— and  unfortu¬ 
nately  my  mind  was  shut,  too.  It  was 
like  a  parrot  repeating  those  beautiful 
words.  I  did  not  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand  their  meaning.  I  remembered  only 
the  forced  task  of  memorizing  the  words, 
which  was  hateful  to  me.  My  children 
shall  never  be  forced  unwillingly  to  study 
and  think  over  that  most  beautiful  story 
of  all  history— the  story  of  the  Cross.  I 
may  shock  some  of  my  good  friends  when 
I  say  that  there  are  times  when  our  four 
little  folks  are  more  influenced  for  good 
through  the  thicker  parts  of  their  skin 
than  through  their  minds  and  souls. 

Practical  Religion.— Don’t  think, 
though,  that  Hope  Farm  is  a  Godless  place 
entirely.  Grandmother  is  a  Methodist 
budded  on  the  old  New  England  orthodox 
stock.  There  is  no  truer  or  more  hopeful 
Christian  living  than  the  Madame.  As  for 
myself,  I  will  say  that  I  once  received 


seven  votes  for  deacon  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  Our  little  folks  love  Bible  stories 
and  all  things  connected  with  sacred  his 
tory.  The  “red”  and  “green”  Bibles  are 
two  books  of  pictures  which  these  little 
ones  are  never  tired  of  looking  over.  They 
will  gladly  leave  their  play  at  any  time  if 
the  Madame  will  explain  the  Royal  Scroll, 
which  is  a  little  panorama  showing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Christ.  They  love  that  story, 
and  while  their  little  minds  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  it  we  hope  that  they  will  grow  up 
into  it  and  feel  it  more  and  more.  My 
observation  is  that  the  spiritual  ration  for 
many  children  is  composed  of  100  parts 
precept  and  one  part  practical  example. 
With  self-denial  as  the  standard  of  value 
precept  costs  one  cent  where  example  costs 
a  dollar.  The  Madame  and  I  are  not  very 
strong  on  precept— I’ll  admit  that— because 
we  don’t  pretend  to  be  much  except  a  girl 
and  boy  of  middle  age.  We  do  try  to 
make  it  up  on  example,  because  we  know 
that  in  the  great  struggle  between  heredi¬ 
tary  traits  and  environment  the  latter 
comes  out  ahead  eight  times  in  10.  “As 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined.”  I 
think  that  the  Hope  Farm  folks  have  more 
than  their  share  of  human  faults  and  fail¬ 
ings,  but  we  agree  on  two  things.  Our 
little  folks  are  the  best  crop  this  farm  will 
ever  produce.  They  will  be  largely  what 
we  are,  and  they  give  us  the  best  chance 
we  shall  ever  have  of  catching  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  character  that  we  have  thrown 
away.  The  habit  of  cutting  children  and 
snarling  at  them  is  all  wrong.  So  is  the 
idea  of  pounding  them  while  in  a  fit  of 
anger.  At  the  same  time,  I  submit  that 
all  children  should  be  made  to  mind,  and 
I  consider  that  a  good  shingle,  applied 
justly  and  judiciously,  contains  elements 
of  good  citizenship. 

Odd  Mention.— But  this  sort  of  thing 
“won’t  buy  the  woman  a  dress”— as  an  old 
friend  used  to  say.  The  people  who  are 
not  interested  in  children  will  desire  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial.  I  ought  to 
apologize  for  taking  so  much  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  so  common  a  thing  as  child  punish¬ 
ment . The  hens  are  starting  up 

nicely  on  their  egg  laying.  About  24 
hours  after  he  brought  the  animal  meal, 
Charlie  found  a  nest  of  six  eggs  in  the 
barn!  That,  he  claims,  beats  the  record 
for  poultry  forcing.  All  joking  aside, 
however,  this  animal  meal  is  very  useful 
in  the  hen’s  ration.  The  cheapest  grain 
now  is  corn.  Hens  love  corn,  but  will  not 
do  their  best  work  on  it.  Mix  animal  meal 
with  corn  meal  and  bran  and  you  have  a 

good  poultry  mash . We  go  a 

little  better  than  this,  and  mix  two  parts 
ground  corn  and  oats,  one  part  of  bran 
and  one-half  part  animal  meal— all  by 
weight.  This  makes  a  good  morning  mash. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  love  oats  but  care  little 
for  the  taste  of  bran.  At  the  same  time, 
wheat  bran  is  the  best  bone  and  muscle 

forming  food  we  have . Our  ducks 

are  easily  satisfied,  so  long  as  they  can 
secure  bulky  food.  Boiled  potatoes,  chop¬ 
ped  corn  stalks  or  other  “bulk”  will  fill 
them  up  and  keep  them  satisfied.  Very 
little  grain  is  needed  with  this  bulk.  A 
duck  and  a  little  pig  will  run  a  close  race 
for  the  position  of  best  farm  scavenger. 
....  The  cooker  has  been  started.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  cooked 
potatoes.  We  have  fed  many  small  potatoes 
raw  to  the  larger  pigs,  but  such  animals 
barely  hold  their  own.  With  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes  they  make  a  slight  gain.  This 
cooking  is  more  helpful  with  potatoes  than 
with  any  other  vegetable.  A  few  green 
bones  cooked  with  the  potatoes  please  the 
pigs.  A  well-pleased  animal  is  the  only 

profitable  one . The  orchard  near 

the  barn  has  been  plowed.  It  was  a 
tough  job.  Neighbors  tell  me  that  it  is 
15  years  since  it  was  seeded  down,  and  the 
sod  was  hard  enough.  We  have  broad¬ 
casted  dissolved  phosphate  rock  and  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash.  in  ow  to  cut  off  the 
sprouts  and  suckers,  and  prune  off  some 

of  the  limbs . Our  last  potatoes 

were  dug  on  November  29.  That  is  late 
digging,  for  the  frost  had  crusted  the 
ground  several  times.  Still,  the  potatoes 
were  in  prime  condition.  They  were  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh— few  in  a  hill,  but  of  fair 

size  and  very  handsome . The 

springs  and  wells  all  through  the  country 
are  still  low  or  dry.  There  have  been  no 
soaking  rains  to  fill  the  soil.  Our  drilled 
well  has  plenty  of  water,  but  it  seems  to 
have  tapped  some  of  the  wells  and 
springs.  At  least,  they  are  low,  and  for  lack 
of  a  better  reason  for  it  one  well  may  take 

the  blame . Some  of  these  cold, 

raw  mornings  when  we  drive  down  from 
the  hills  we  realize  more  than  ever  what 
it  means  to  live  in  a  valley.  We  start 
from  home  with  the  air  crisp  and  clear, 
but  by  the  time  we  reach  the  valley  we 
are  in  a  thick  fog.  If  we  carry  a  ther¬ 
mometer  with  us,  we  find  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  goes  down  several  degrees.  “Let  us 
look  unto  the  hills!”  The  valley  folks  may 
have  the  drainings — we  like  to  be  nearer 
the  top  of  things.  h.  w.  c. 


BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Wilt  Disease.— The  United  States  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  has  now  Issued  a 
handsome  pamphlet  in  Bulletin  No.  17, 
which  discusses  a  wilt  disease  of  cotton, 
watermelon  and  cow  peas.  This  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  new  fungous  diseases,  which 
appears  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  often  causes  very  great  damage  before 
it  can  be  studied  so  as  to  find  an  effective 
remedy.  This  pamphlet  describes  the 
disease,  and  shows  how  it  spreads,  giving 
some  suggestions  as  to  possible  means  of 
combating  it. 

Adirondack  Forestry.— The  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  issued 
Bulletin  No.  26  from  the  Division  of  For¬ 
estry.  This  is  a  beautiful  pamphlet  of  85 
pages,  describing  practical  forestry  in  the 
Adirondacks.  It  is  copiously  illustrated, 
and  gives  an  immense  amount  of  practical 
information  regarding  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  forests  and  practical  methods  of 
handling  timber.  We  think  that  this  will 
be  of  general  interest,  not  only  to  those 
specially  interested  in  forestry  but  to 
practical  farmers  as  well. 

Home  Pork  Making.— The  art  of  raising 
and  curing  pork  at  home,  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  little  book  of  144  pages.  It  discusses 
all  that  pertains  to  hog  slaughtering,  cur¬ 
ing,  preserving  and  storing  pork  products, 
including  chapters  on  pork  making  on  the 
farm,  finishing  off  hogs  for  bacon, 
slaughtering,  scalding,  dressing,  salting, 
smoking,  etc.  The  directions  for  cutting, 
with  illustrations  of  the  different  cuts,  will 
be  found  very  useful.  There  is  a  copious 
list  of  recipes  for  cooking  pork,  many  of 
them  entirely  new  to  publication.  Price, 
in  cloth,  50  cents,  postpaid,  from  this  of¬ 
fice. 

Orchard  Scales.— Thousands  of  people 
are  examining  their  trees  for  scales.  So 
much  has  been  said  about  the  San  Jos6 
scale  insects  that  any  white  or  gray  spots 
on  the  bark  of  young  trees  cause  alarm 
among  fruit  growers.  We  receive  every 
week  many  specimens  of  twigs  and  limbs 
for  examination.  Most  of  these  limbs  are 
covered  with  the  common  Oyster-shell 
bark-louse  and  the  scurfy  scales,  which 
are  not  particularly  harmful  except  where 
they  are  very  abundant.  The  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  (New  Brunswick),  has 
issued  a  little  bulletin  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith 
on  three  common  orchard  scales,  in  which 
the  Oyster-shell  bark-louse,  the  Scurfy 
scale  and  the  San  Jos6  scale  are  well  de¬ 
scribed.  This  bulletin  gives,  in  very  con¬ 
densed  form,  some  of  the  remedies  that 
have  been  found  effective  in  fighting  these 
scales.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  these  insects. 


Dr.  Bidaman’s  Pilules  cure  biliousness  and  clear 
the  complexion.  Price  25c.  Samples  free.  P.  O. 
Box  3022,  New  York. — Adv. 


for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
S4;  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  subscription  is 
received  until  January  1,  1901.  Get  up 
a  club. 


DANDY  GRM"E 


for  preparing  bone.  Cut  pieces  so 
that  chicks  or  mature  fowls  can, 
oat  it  easily  and  without  danger  of 
choking.  Hand  and  power  ombined,^ 
or  both.  Turn  easy— cut  fast.  Catalogue  and  prices  free 
Stratton  «St  Osborne,  Box  13,  Erie,  Penna 


In  the  fall  and  winter  is  worth  a 
barrel  in  hot  weather.  There’s  a 
way  that  never  fails  to  fetch  eggs 
when  they’re  wanted,  and  that  is  to 
feed,  once  a  day,  in  a  warm  mash 

Sheridans 

CONDITION 

Powder 

It  helps  the  older  hens,  makes 
pullets  early  layers,  makes  glossy 
plumage  on  prizewinners.  If  you 
can’t  get  it  we  send  one  package, 
25  cts.;  five,  81.  2-lb.  can,  81.20;  six 
for  85.  Ex.  paid.  Snmple  poultry  paper  free, 
i.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  ^““1“ ^"sALE 

Send 5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  TUK  wHLt 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box  86,  Columbus,  0. 

B~ 

OurLARCE  POULTRY  GUIDE 

explains  all.  Worth  #25  to  anyone. 

The  largest,  finest  and  most  complete  book  ever  pub- 
liahedin  colors.  Contains  over  175  new  illusfrat  Ions, 
hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and  plans  and  HOW  TO 
MAKE  POULTRY  PAY.  Sent  postpaid  for  15  cents. 


ilfi  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 


JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR.,  Box  66,  Freeport,  III. 


INCUBATORS  CYPHERS. 

One  Stylo  Only,  OUR  BEST. 

Warranted  to  last  Ton  Years  without  re¬ 
pairs  and  to  out-liatch  during  three  triali 
any  other  incubator— bar  none;  THIS  Ott 
,Y0t'U  MONEY  BACK.  Built  for  business 
— sold  on  honor.  16-page  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  and  price  list  FREE.  Poultry  Manual 

_  and  Catalogue  No.  101,  (160-pagea,  8xllin.) 

entitled.  “How  to  make  money  with  Poultry  and  Incubators”  sent 
postpaid  for  15  cts.  in  stamps- worth  dollars.  Address  nearest  office. 

Bouton,  Miimm.  Way  land,  N.  Y.  I1L 


I  NO 

1 3UPPUC01 
[  MOISTURE. 

_  ‘■Self- 

.  REGULATING. 

Stif- ventilating 


DOOM 

tOD.” 


AT  THE  TOP 


Recognising 
that  there  was 

_ .“room  at  the 

top,”  we  have  issued  not  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  the 

_20th  Century  Poultry  Book. 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  thought  on  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  through  all 
its  changes,  to  the  market.  No  subject 
missed.  Written  from  practical  experienoe. 
The  world  renowned  Reliable  Incu- 
lint  or.  and  Brooders,  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  in  51  foreign 
rountrlea.  receive  deserved  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B 10 1  Quincy,  1U. 

'A  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 
not  so  con-  QA  H  TRIAL 

^  oV^ineing  as  the  OU  llA  I  w  FREE 

^  offer  on  every  incubator  we  make.  Every 

one  self-regulating  and 
guaranteed.  Over  15,000 
BANTAM8 in  use;  hatching 
S 45  to  50chicks  from  50  egg®. 

Send  4  cents  for  No.  23  catalog. 

^Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


J® 


DON’T 


TAKE  CHANCES! 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It  before 
giving  It  a  trial.  The  firm  who  will  not 
sell  on  trial  have  no  faith  In  their 
machines.  We  ®ell  the  celebrated  PREMIER 

INCUBATOR  ON  TRIAL.  Also  sole  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Simplicity.  Catalogue 
and  Poultry  Helps,  5c. 
vo’umuia  Incubator  Co.,  60  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City, Del. 


•when  fed  with  the  things  eggs 
are  made  of.  Eggs  are  mostly 
albumen,  produced  by  the  hens 
|  from  the  protein  they  absorb 
'  from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
gives  a  hen  the  maximum  of 
protein  and  other  egg  making 
material.  Always  sold  in 
yellow  bags  and  packages. 

The  Bowker  Co., . 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


nCATU  TO  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKEN8 
UCnln  IU  LIuL  64-page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

Highest  Price  FOR  EGGS 

comes  in  the  winter  when  eggs  are  scarce.  Green  Cut 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutter 

Pmakes  hens  lay  at  any  time.  It  doubles  the  egg  product. 
Mann’s. Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Clover  Cutter  and  Swing¬ 
ing  Feed  Tray  mean  hen  comfort  and  hen  profit.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  |5,  Milford,  Mass. 

DOUBLE  THE  PROFI1 

can  be  secured  from  hens  in  winter  if 
properly  fed.  Green  Out  ltone  is  the 
best  egg  producing  food  winter 
or  summer.  Nothing  equals  the,' 


THE  IOFBOVKO 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
oelf-reculatiiiff.  The  simplest,  meet 
reliable,  and  oheapest  first-class  Hatch* 
in  the  market.  Circular*  FBEE. 
GEO.  EHTEL  COn  QUINCY,  HX, 


I  Circulars  free. 
Send  6c.  for 
Illus.  Catalog. 


■j  ■  TP U  with  the  perfect, self- 
n  A  I  O  n  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PKAIRIK  STATK  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  City, Pa. 


FIRE  PROOF  INCUBATORS  terms/ Catalogue  4 

cents.  S.  H.  Merryman,  Box  4,  Towson,  Md. 


itliilRJTCn  CGGCb  is  a  little  booklet 
YY  In  1  EK  EllUG  that  tells  all  about 
how  to  get  egga  In  winter.  Tells  also  about  the 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  all  roots  into  poultry  food  fuat,  fine  and  easy. 
Makes  hens  lay,  broilers  grow,  ducks  fat.  Booklet  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPS1LANTI,  MICH. 


LiCM?C  CPPC  9X9  wortb  more  l^an  twic*  aa  much  in 
HEN  w  kUUw  winter  as  in  summer.  You  can  | 
have  plenty  of  eggs  ail  winter  if  you  feed  Green  Cut* 

It’s  the FE  ADAM  CUTTER.] 

cutter  made  with  ball  bearings*  This  makes  it  runt 
easier  than  any  other.  Cuts  hard  and  soft  bone  without  choking.il 
Easy  to  keep  clean  for  it  cleans  itself.  Made  for  hand  and  power. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  33.  W.  J.  ADAM,  JollDt,  III. 


THE  CROWN  IWJSSS 


bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 
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The  New  York  live-stock  breeders  request  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  methods 
employed  in  dipping  sheep  at  the  Buffalo  stock  yards. 
Farmers  need  protection  against  the  parasites  and  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  brought  into  the  State  on  sheep.  The 
breeders  also  demand  an  overhauling  of  the  United 
States  Quarantine  Station  at  Garfield,  N.  J.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Station  is  in  unsanitary  condition. 
We  have  diseases  enough  in  the  State  and  country 
now. 

* 

We  all  know  farmers  who  toil  and  slave  from 
downy  lip  to  gray  hair  with  only  a  dollar  in  their  eye. 
Every  thought  and  energy  is  devoted  to  the  task  of 
adding  to  their  income.  Their  reading  and  study  is 
given  entirely  to  the  problem  of  increasing  the  crop 
output  from  the  farm.  Some  of  them  win,  that  is, 
they  acquire  more  property  than  they  can  possibly 
spend.  Others,  in  spite  of  their  toil  and  self-denial, 
fail — that  is,  they  are  unable  to  save  what  they 
hoped  for.  When  old  age  taps  such  men  on  the 
shoulder,  and  they  figure  up  the  results  of  life,  they 
find  the  best  part  of  it  lacking.  The  fun  and  bright¬ 
ness  are  lacking.  They  starved  it  out  of  their  own 
lives  and  repressed  it  in  their  children,  because  they 
thought  that  it  interfered  with  their  struggle  for 
property.  That  was  the  great  mistake  of  their  lives, 
and  they  realize  it  all  too  late.  There  should  be 
bright  memories  when  life  grows  dark.  Fun  on  the 
farm  is  a  fungicide  for  depression. 

* 

The  rascal  Miller,  who  fleeced  thousands  of  poor 
people  by  promising  wonderful  profits,  closed  up  his 
“bank”  and  escaped  with  over  $700,000.  From  all 
over  the  country  come  reports  of  similar  enterprises, 
in  which  sharp  scoundrels  have  stolen  money  from 
greedy  and  covetous  investors.  As  a  rule  we  have 
little  sympathy  with  people  who  are  caught  in  such 
schemes.  They  ought  to  know  that  the  great  prom¬ 
ises  cannot  be  honest,  and  that  if  they  win  it  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  those  who  lose  all.  We  have 
never  known  the  time  when  so  many  of  these  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes  were  worked  so  openly  and  easily. 
There  is  a  mania  for  gambling  and  reckless  invest¬ 
ments.  It  seems  to  us  one  result  of  the  great  devel¬ 
opment  of  trusts  and  inflated  corporations.  These  so- 
called  “syndicates”  are  clumsy  efforts  on  the  part  of 
ignorant  and  grasping  people  with  small  means  to 
imitate  the  larger  trusts.  It  is  evidence  of  the  moral 
decay  which  the  stock  and  price  gamblers  have 
started. 

* 

A  certain  daily  newspaper,  much  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  plausible  fakes,  recently  had  an  article 
under  scare  headlines,  compiled  from  a  medical  maga¬ 
zine,  to  the  effect  that  cow’s  milk  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  medium  through  which  scarlet  fever  is  dissem¬ 
inated,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  originate  with  the  cow. 
The  main  reason  assigned  for  these  conclusions  is  that 
scarlet  fever  is  almost  unknown  in  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries,  where  cow’s  milk  is  rarely  used  as  a  food  for 
children.  It  might,  with  equal  consistency,  be  claimed 
that  the  occasional  use  of  rats  and  puppies  as  food 
by  the  Chinese  renders  them  exempt  from  this  dis¬ 
ease,  seeing  that  it  is  common  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  the  above  familiar  animals  are  not  appre¬ 
ciated  as  table  delicacies.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  milk  is  a  highly  nitrogenous  animal  liquid  in 
which  many  low  forms  of  life,  such  as  a  variety  of 
disease  germs,  can  find  temporary  sustenance  if  they 
get  into  it,  and  thus  be  carried  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  same  may  be  said  of  almost  every  food 
product  used  by  civilized  man.  It  has  been  asserted 


in  Vienna  that  the  crust  of  ordinary  bread  was  a 
great  breeder  of  dangerous  germs;  in  England  that 
rice  pudding  is  specially  liable  to  become  affected  by 
malignant  microbes,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  The 
scientific  investigators  cultivate  these  disease  germs 
in  test  tubes  filled  with  beef  tea  or  some  vegetable 
jelly,  as  all  forms  of  life  must  have  some  material  to 
feed  upon  while  they  live.  Pure  milk,  as  produced 
on  the  average  farm,  is  probably  freer  from  the 
chances  of  contagion  than  any  perishable  food  pro¬ 
duct  offered  for  sale.  It  is  high  time  the  fakemakers 
and  tiresome  theorists  let  up  on  the  good  old  cow. 
She  is  the  most  useful  and  inoffensive  of  all  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  She  carries  life — not  disease.  Let 
up  on  the  old  cow.  The  most  harmful  microbes  are 
those  in  the  brains  of  her  traducers. 

* 

The  National  Dairy  Union  will  probably  hold  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  during  or  immediately  following  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  meeting  at  Cortland.  There  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  some  of  our  dairy 
friends  regarding  tbe  best  way  to  fight  the  oleo  fraud. 
In  the  East,  where  much  of  the  oleo  is  sold,  many  of 
the  Stale  ofidcials  have  decided  views,  which  do  not 
fully  agree  with  those  held  in  the  West,  where  much 
of  the  oleo  is  made.  We  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  East  and  the  West  to  get  together  with  a 
fair  comprom.se,  so  that  dairymen  generally  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  front  agiinst  the  enemy.  No  personal 
feelings  should  ever  be  permitted  to  keep  dairymen 
apart  in  this  important  fight.  We  believe  that  ex- 
Govemor  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  commands  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  a  very  large  majority  of  American 
dairymen.  We  feel  that  they  have  confidence  in  his 
integrity,  and  in  his  ability  to  fight  a  good  fight 
against  oleo.  Let  us  close  up  our  ranks,  throw  aside 
personal  feeling,  unite  on  a  fair  and  sensible  plan  of 
attack,  and  then  move  on  to  victory. 

* 

Several  of  our  recent  news  notes  have  referred  to 
explosions  resulting  from  careless  handling  of  dyna¬ 
mite  or  nitroglycerin.  In  some  cases  the  explosion 
appeared  inexplicable.  It  is  evident  that  farmers 
make  more  use  of  these  explosives  than  ever  before, 
in  clearing  away  stumps  and  stones,  and  it  may  be 
that  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  Remember  that 
such  destructive  stuff  should  always  be  stored  in  an 
isolated  place  and  handled  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  attendant  risk.  Remember,  too,  that  nitro¬ 
glycerin  is  a  poison  as  well  as  an  explosive.  One  re¬ 
cent  case  was  the  poisoning  of  several  cows,  which 
came  upon  some  of  the  stuff  in  the  pasture,  and  ate  it. 
The  poor  beasts  did  not  suffer  from  the  explosive 
effects  of  the  substance,  but  died  from  poisoning.  In 
the  hands  of  a  doctor,  nitroglycerin  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  used  for  reviving  the  action 
of  a  flagging  heart,  seeming,  sometimes,  to  bring  a 
patient  back  from  the  very  presence  of  death,  but 
whether  used  to  restore  or  to  destroy,  it  is  always 
dangerous.  Don’t  fool  with  explosives — or  anything 
else. 

* 

We  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  plain  working  people  of  this  country  consider 
what  is  known  as  the  “trust”  question  the  most 
important  problem  before  the  American  public.  They 
realize  more  fully  every  day  how  these  gigantic  com¬ 
binations  of  capital  and  industry  are  affecting  the 
smaller,  individual  workers  and  business  men.  There 
wiill,  therefore,  be  something  of  a  disappointment  that 
President  McKinley,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  did 
not  take  strong  and  definite  grounds  in  advising  pub¬ 
lic  action.  This  is  what  he  said,  in  part: 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  combinations  which  en¬ 
gross  or  control  the  market  of  any  particular  kind  of 
merchandise  or  commodity,  by  suppressing  natural  and 
ordinary  competition,  whereby  prices  are  unduly  en¬ 
hanced  to  the  general  consumer,  are  obnoxious  not  only 
to  the  common  law  but  also  to  the  public  welfare.  There 
must  be  a  remedy  for  the  evils  involved  in  such  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  the  present  law  can  be  extended  more  certainly 
to  control  or  check  these  monopolies  or  trusts  it  should 
be  done  without  delay.  Whatever  power  the  Congress 
possesses  over  this  most  Important  subject  should  be 
promptly  ascertained  and  asserted. 

We  think  that  the  President  might,  with  propriety, 
suggest  that  whenever  a  combination,  a  “trust,”  uses 
a  special  public  help  or  privilege  to  “suppress  nat¬ 
ural  or  ordinary  competition,”  Congress  should  take 
that  special  advantage  away.  For  example,  certain 
industries  were,  some  years  ago,  protected  by  tariffs. 
Now,  these  industries  have  combined  to  crush  out 
natural  competition  and  use  their  tariff  to  maintain 
an  increase  in'  prices — which  are  too  high  now. 
Others  are  favored  by  the  railroads,  and  others  use 
the  patent  laws  to  the  inconvenience  or  injury  of  the 
American  people.  The  simplest  remedy  for  the 
“trust”  evil  lies  in  stripping  these  gigantic  combina¬ 
tions  of  their  special  public  privileges.  They  are 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
have  occupied  the  cradle  too  long. 


Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  made  some  careful  experiments  with  crude 
petroleum  on  trees  afflicted  by  the  San  Jos6  scale. 
These  experiments  certainly  indicate  that  the  petro¬ 
leum  is  a  useful  insecticide.  There  has  been  such  a 
scare  over  this  scale  insect  that  many  thoughtless 
readers  grasp  at  anything  that  is  written  about  it, 
and  magnify  the  good  or  evil  that  is  pointed  out.  For 
instance,  some  people  have  the  idea  that  crude  petro¬ 
leum  is  a  cure-all  for  most  diseases  of  trees.  They 
even  think  that  it  is  a  fertilizer,  and  would  almost 
put  these  useful  experiments  on  a  par  with  the  non¬ 
sense  that  is  written  about  boring  a  hole  in  the  tree 
and  pouring  in  sulphur  and  lime!  Why  will  not  peo¬ 
ple  take  a  plain  statement  of  fact  at  its  real  value? 
There  is  so  much  exaggeration  of  statement  in  the 
daily  papers  that  careless  readers  are  not  satisfied 
with  “straight  goods.”  Before  long  we  shall  have 
some  one  finding  fault  because  crude  petroleum 
sprayed  on  the  trees  does  not  improve  the  quality  of 
the  Ben  Davis  apple!  The  crude  petroleum  spray  is 
useful,  but  it  is  not  a  cure-all.  The  petroleum  used 
in  the  experiments  showed  a  specific  gravity  of  not 
less  than  43  degrees.  That  is  the  stuff  to  use. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

“The  Boers  are  shelling  Ladysmith!”— so  runs  the  story 
day  by  day; 

We  shrug  our  shoqlders  and  are  glad  that  Ladysmith  Is 
far  away. 

Perhaps  we  prate  of  what  we’d  do  if  we  were  caged  in 
Ladysmith, 

For  distance  lends  a  grace  to  view  and  also  lends  to  pluck 
and  pith. 

What  is  a  “Smith?”  Old  Webster  says  ’tis  “one  who 
fashions  anything;” 

’Tis  one  who  out  of  shapeless  things  some  useful,  worthy 
shape  may  bring. 

Old  Webster  knows,  and  so,  I  say,  that  there  are  Lady- 
smiths  at  home— 

Brave  women,  poor,  undaunted,  strong,  who  face  to  face 
with  Fate  have  come. 

Alone,  against  the  world  they  step  from  what  we  once 
called  “women’s  sphere,” 

And  bravely  shape  a  new  life-work,  though  from  the 
crowd  hot  jibe  and  jeer 

Are  sent  like  shells  at  Ladysmith  in  Africa  to  bring 
them  down. 

The  boors  go  shelling  Ladysmith  with  stinging  words  and 
angry  frown. 

A  Ladysmith  is  one  wrho  makes  our  honest  place  for  life 
and  toil, 

Out  of  the  shreds  that  man  has  left,  a  boor  would  sneer 
and  taunt  and  soil. 

The  Boers  are  shelling  Ladysmith  with  all  the  force  at 
their  command, 

But  happily  their  shells  are  weak;  keep  up  your  heart, 
the  place  will  stand. 


A  bad  sign— signing  paper. 

The  farmer  is  a  free  rural  male. 

The  Roberts  case  bobbed  up  serenely  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Con  and  Mr.  Pro  fight  it  out  and  then  we  know. 

It’s  the  early-hatched  bird  that  puts  worms  in  the 
mortgage. 

He  becomes  the  devil’s  tool  who,  through  his  life  does 
naught  but  fool. 

The  by-products  of  the  saloon  are  good-bye  products 
—health  and  honor. 

Mixed  high-grade  fertilizers  are  being  shipped  from 
New  York  to  California! 

Worthy  that  man  who,  when  the  chance  is  nigh,  to 
praise  somebody  won’t  run  in  the  I. 

We  learn  of  a  case  where  apple  pomace  has  proved  a 
good  substitute  for  ensilage  for  cows. 

The  rooster  now  with  open  throat  proclaims  our  short¬ 
est  day;  while  Sister  Pullet  meditates  on  changing  laze 
to  lay. 

The  man  who  uses  dynamite  and  wishes  to  know  what’s 
in  it,  will  find  most  likely  that  it  holds  a  dose  of  die  ’n  a 
minute. 

Notice  how  the  trolley  man  puts  a  high  ladder  on  his 
wagon  for  fixing  wires  and  lights?  A  similar  rig  helps 
in  tree  pruning. 

No,  sir,  it  doesn’t  pay  to  discount  your  prosperity  be¬ 
fore  it  arrives.  Don’t  buy  the  new  buggy  on  the  strength 
of  next  year’s  price  of  potatoes. 

Where  are  you  going,  my  student  friend?  I’m  going  to 
lenoto  if  I  have  to  spend  my  life  in  digging  at  one  small 
root,  I’ll  dig  up  other  good  things  to  boot. 

An  Ohio  reader  says:  “Turkeys  are  too  cheap  here  to 
sell,  and  we  are  trying  to  eat  them.  Have  had  turkey 
twice  this  week.”  Even  an  Armenian  would  say  amen 
to  such  a  condition  of  the  Turk. 

Congress  worked  itself  up  to  a  white  heat  over  the 
extra  wives  of  Congressman  Roberts.  Now,  while  it  is 
warm  over  moral  issues,  it  would  be  a  good  time  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  tackle  a  few  other  crying  evils. 

Canada  now  admits  catalogues  and  price  lists  from 
other  countries  free  of  duty,  provided  these  circulars  do 
not  include  almanacs  or  other  printed  matter  designed  to 
aid  the  sale  of  goods  by  persons  in  Canada.  Formerly, 
such  circulars  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound. 
American  seedmen  and  nurserymen  will  be  gratified  by 
this  change. 

It  is  announced  that  a  jack-rabbit  sausage  factory  is 
to  be  started  in  Kansas,  to  utilize  the  increasing  yearly 
crop  of  rabbits  Why  not?  One  famous  and  expensive 
French  sausage  is  said  to  be  made  from  a  long-eared 
jack  which  isn’t  a  rabbit;  the  saucisson  d’Arles,  which 
is  said  to  derive  its  mellow  and  rich  flavor  from  young 
and  guileless  donkeys. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  Boston  fishing  schooner,  Sylvester 
Whalen,  foundered  November  26  after  a  collision  with  an¬ 
other  schooner,  two  men  being  lost.  .  .  The  silver  Re¬ 
publicans  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  new  currency  bill, 
and  practically  assure  their  fusion  with  Democrats  and 
Populists.  .  .  A  great  fire  in  Philadelphia  November  29 
destroyed  business  property  to  the  value  of  52,000,000.  The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Publishing  Company  was  the  heaviest 
loser.  .  .  The  annual  report  of  the  Life  Saving  Service 
shows  that  4,511  persons  were  rescued,  out  of  4,674  in  peril, 
and  nearly  $3,000,000  in  property  was  saved.  .  .  A  rear- 
end  collision  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  November  29,  killed  six  per¬ 
sons  and  injured  26  others.  The  dead  included  one  entire 
family  of  four  persons.  Blame  for  the  accident  is  laid 
entirely  upon  the  engineer  of  the  rear  train.  .  .  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  considering  a  proposition  to 
refund  almost  the  entire  interest-bearing  National  debt, 
except  the  issue  maturing  in  1925.  The  plan  is  to  extend 
the  time  of  maturity  of  all  the  bonds  except  this  one  issue, 
the  total  amount  being  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  They  are 
to  be  refunded  at  two  or  2*£  per  cent,  instead  of  three, 
four  and  five  per  cent,  thus  saving  the  Government,  annu¬ 
ally,  between  $16,000,000  and  $20,000,000  interest.  .  .  A 
powder  mill  at  Turck,  Kan.,  blew  up  December  1;  two  men 
killed  and  several  injured.  .  .  The  will  of  the  late  Vice- 
President  Hobart  was  probated  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  De¬ 
cember  1.  He  left  an  estate  valued  at  $2,000,000,  his  wife 
being  the  chief  beneficiary.  .  .  Three  boys,  aged  about 
12  or  13  years,  attempted  to  wreck  a  fast  express  train  on 
the  West  Shore  Railroad,  near  Indian  Castle,  N.  Y.,  De¬ 
cember  1,  by  placing  railroad  ties  upon  the  track.  The 
train  was  stopped  without  damage.  One  of  the  young 
ruffians  was  captured.  .  .  Heavy  snow  was  reported 
throughout  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  December  3.  In  the 
former  State  much  damage  to  cattle  is  feared.  .  .  A 
provision  train  loaded  with  salt  pork  for  the  British  army 
was  wrecked  near  Kenilworth,  Ill.,  December  3,  and  14 
cars  demolished.  .  .  Seven  persons  were  killed  and  sev¬ 
eral  injured  in  a  rear-end  collision  near  Salida,  Colo.,  De¬ 
cember  4.  .  .  A  heavy  snowstorm  struck  Ohio  December 
4;  near  Ashtabula  the  snow  reached  a  depth  of  nearly 
three  feet  on  the  level,  and  in  some  places  four  feet.  .  . 
A  parcels-post  treaty  has  been  signed  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Guatemala,  to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1900.  .  . 
At  Meridian,  Miss.,  December  5,  fire  in  a  business  block 
caused  a  loss  of  $250,000.  .  .  At  Maysville,  Ky.,  December 
5,  a  negro  murderer  was  burned  to  death,  after  shocking 
torture,  by  a  mob  of  about  2,000,  who  took  the  criminal 
away  from  the  officers  who  were  taking  him  to  jail. 

CONGRESS.— After  reorganizing,  December  4,  both 
Houses  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  or  the 
Vice-President.  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  will  be  acting 
Vice-President  until  the  end  of  the  McKinley  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  D.  B.  Hender¬ 
son,  of  Iowa,  occupied  the  Speaker’s  chair.  There  was 
a  preliminary  skirmish  over  the  seating  of  Representative 
Roberts,  of  Utah,  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  and  McRae,  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  offering  objections.  The  case  has  been  referred  to  a 
special  committee  by  a  vote  of  more  than  10  to  one,  the 
House  refusing  to  let  Roberts  take  his  seat  now.  Roberts 
made  a  defiant  speech,  in  which  he  did  not  deny  the 
charges  of  polygamy,  but  asserted  that  the  President  had 
appointed  to  office  men  under  similar  charges.  This  was 
vigorously  denied  by  Gen.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio.  .  .  The 
President’s  message  recommends  legislation  regarding 
trusts,  refers  Philippine  questions  to  Congress,  speaks  of 
the  necessity  for  preparing  Cuba  for  self-government, 
and  proposes  civil  rule  for  Porto  Rico.  Foreign  relations 
were  declared  satisfactory;  freedom  from  entangling  alli¬ 
ances  was  assured,  and  neutrality  in  the  Transvaal  was 
expressed.  The  report  of  Secretary  Gage  showed  a  finan¬ 
cial  deficit  during  the  year  of  $89,111,559.67.  In  the  mili¬ 
tary  department  the  net  increase  of  expenditures  was 
$137,849,254.18.  The  Secretary  advocated  the  gold  standard, 
and  urged  amendment  of  the  currency  laws. 

PHILIPPINES.— A  battle  occurred  at  Pavia,  Panay,  No¬ 
vember  26,  in  which  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  their 
trenches  into  the  mountains.  The  American  loss  was 
two  killed.  .  .  Gen.  Young’s  command  occupied  Tagu- 
din  December  4,  the  rebels  having  retreated  from  an  al¬ 
most  impregnable  position.  .  .  December  4,  1,000  insur¬ 
gents  attacked  200  of  our  men  at  Vigan.  There  was  a 
desperate  fight  at  close  range,  our  loss  being  eight  killed 
and  three  wounded.  The  enemy  retreated. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Oregon  hopgrowers  have  united 
to  incorporate  the  Oregon  Hopgrowers’  Association,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  Association  will  endeavor 
to  handle  the  product  to  the  best  advantage,  avoiding  the 
forcing  of  goods  on  an  unwilling  market,  and  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  small  consignments. 

The  first  full  cargo  of  wheat  ever  shipped  from  a  Pacific 
coast  port  for  the  Orient  will  leave  Portland,  Ore.,  for 
Yokohama,  Japan,  in  January,  1900.  The  Japanese  are 
reported  to  be  making  preparations  for  milling  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Missouri  Swine  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  was  held  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  December  5. 

Farmers  in  Saline  County,  Kan.,  report  that  wheat  is 
being  damaged  by  Red  rust. 

The  American  Live  Stock  Association,  formed  in  1892, 
has  gone  out  of  existence,  being  merged  in  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  which  represents  more  than  $300,- 
000,000  in  capital.  The  Association  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  great  international  live  stock  and  pure  food 
exhibition  in  Chicago,  in  the  Fall  of  1900. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Wilson  summarizes  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  past 
year,  touches  upon  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  and 
urges  a  more  rigid  inspection  of  export  dairy  products. 
The  experiment-station  work  of  the  Department  has  been 
extended  to  Alaska,  and  it  is  urged  that  it  be  extended  to 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines  Decem¬ 
ber  12-15.  Wesley  Greene,  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  secretary. 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Jefferson  City,  decided  to  hold  the  State  Fair, 
next  Fall,  at  Sedalia. 


The  San  Diego  County  (Cal.)  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  a  large  show  at  San  Diego  De¬ 
cember  19-21.  Much  interest  is  reported  in  Belgian  hares 
in  that  locality,  a  pair  of  purebreds  selling  recently  for  $50. 

The  Iowa  Improved  Stock  Breeders’  Association  will 
meet  at  Ames,  Iowa,  December  13;  secretary,  W.  M.  Mc- 
Fadden,  West  Liberty,  Iowa. 

The  Beekeepers’  Association  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  will  meet  at  Andover,  O.,  January  10-11,  1900; 
secretary,  Ed.  Jolly,  Franklin,  Pa. 

The  Maine  State  Grange  will  meet  at  Augusta  December 
19-21;  secretary,  E.  H.  Libby,  Dirigo,  Me. 

The  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association  will  meet  at  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.,  January  9-11,  1900. 

The  Indiana  State  Dairy  Association  met  at  Cambridge 
December  7-8;  secretary,  H.  Van  Norman,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association  will  meet 
at  Chicago  January  2,  1900;  secretary,  R.  J.  Evans,  El 
Paso,  Ill. 

Wisconsin  cheesemakers  are  uniting  in  an  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  lower  railroad  rates  on  cheese,  present  charges  in 
that  State  being  too  high. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Poultry  Association,  which  will 
meet  in  Waupaca  December  26-30,  has  over  $3,000  to  dis¬ 
tribute  in  cash  and  other  prizes,  and  a  fine  exhibition  is 
assured.  I.  K.  Felch,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  as  judge. 

The  crop  bulletin  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  present  year,  issued  December  5,  shows  that  the 
Winter  wheat  yield  amounts  to  42,815,471  bushels.  The 
yield  of  corn  is  225,183,432  bushels.  Excepting  that  of 
1889,  (278,S88,321  bushels),  this  is  the  largest  corn  crop  the 
State  has  yet  produced,  and  exceeds  in  value  any  pre¬ 
ceding  crop  by  $1,134,627.  The  combined  home  value  of  the 
three  grains — wheat,  corn,  and  oats— is  $80,888,622,  or  a 
total  increase  over  the  1898  value  of  the  same  crops  of 
$13,384,621. 

Great  Britain  is  to  purchase  10,000  more  mules  for  army 
use  in  South  Africa.  They  will  be  obtained  in  Texas, 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  So  far,  the  British  officials  buy¬ 
ing  mules  have  spent  over  $1,000,000  in  Kansas,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  animals,  vast  quantities  of  provisions  are 
being  purchased  here. 

Dairymen  and  stock  dealers  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana  and  Wisconsin  met  at  Chicago  December  1  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Wool  continues  to  advance,  and  dollar  wool  has  been 
reached  for  the  first  time  since  1884.  The  Boston  Com¬ 
mercial  stated  Dec.  2  that  a  line  of  Tasmanian  scoured 
had  reached  $1  a  pound.  London  public  sales  show  an 
advance  of  16  per  cent  since  the  last  auctions.  Merino 
wool  is  reported  scarce  all  over  the  world. 

A  convention  of  shippers  and  growers  will  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  16,  1900.  The  intention  is  to 
form  a  protective  association,  which  will  work  for  the 
best  interests  of  growers  and  shippers  all  over  the  Union. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union,  De¬ 
cember  5,  President  II.  W.  Comfort,  of  Bucks  County, 
said  that  the  producer  should  receive  for  his  milk  an 
amount  equal  to  half  the  retail  price,  after  paying  ship¬ 
ping  charges.  “If  we  do  not  learn  to  co-operate,”  he 
said,  “in  many  places  our  business  will  be  run  for  us  by 
theorists  or  busybodies,  or  Boards  of  Health  acting,  not 
for  the  public  good,  but  to  carry  out  some  hobby  at  our 
expense,  or  to  maintain  themselves  in  office.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board;  but  there  is  a  constant 
effort  to  pass  unjust  laws  and  municipal  ordinances  which 
would  make  it  impossible  either  to  sell  or  grow  milk  at 
a  profit.”  _ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS. 

SUCCESSFUL  MEETING  AT  ROCHESTER. 

Judging  Stock;  The  Tuberculosis  Question. 

The  meeting  of  New  York  State  breeders  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  December  5-7,  was  a  success.  It  was  the  largest 
meeting  ever  held — over  100  representative  breeders 
being  present.  President  F.  D.  Ward  spoke  of  the 
possible  benefits  of  a  thorough  organization,  and 
there  was  a  general  conviction  that  the  breeders  of 
New  York  State  should  get  together.  The  sheep 
breeders  appeared  to  be  in  the  majority,  with  dairy 
breeders  next.  The  indications  are  that  New  York  is 
again  to  become  famous  for  her  sheep.  The  Merino 
men  were  out  in  force,  and  that  breed  seems  to  have 
taken  on  new  life.  President  Martin  spoke  of  the 
adulteration  of  woolen  goods  by  the  use  of  shoddy. 
This  'is  almost  as  great  an  evil  as  the  fraudulent  use 
of  oleo,  and  the  wool  producer,  like  the  butter-maker, 
should  be  protected  against  frauds.  The  Hampshire 
men  are  alive,  and  confident  that  they  have  the  best 
mutton  sheep  for  certain  localities.  Even  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  men  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  Hampshires  are 
hardier.  The  Shropshires,  however,  seem  to  be  the 
popular  sheep  in  New  York,  and  will  doubtless  remain 
so  for  several  years.  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss  spoke  on  feed¬ 
ing  sheep  and  beef  cattle.  He  made  a  forcible  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  value  of  steers  of  good  breeding  and 
shape  by  showing  how  the  meat  on  the  loin  and  ribs 
represents  a  great  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  car¬ 
cass.  It  seems  that  beef  making  is  becoming  popular 
again  in  New  York  State.  It  would  be  hard  to  buy  a 
good  young  Short-horn  bull,  so  closely  have  stock 
been  bought  up.  Outside  of  New  York  City,  at  least 
$30,000,000  are  spent  by  the  people  of  the  State  for 
western  beef  each  year.  That  is  a  mistake,  with  our 
rich  pasture  lands. 

SCALE  OF  POINTS. — All  breeders  recognize  the 
need  of  a  definite  standard  or  “scale  of  points.”  Dr. 
Twitchell,  of  Maine,  delivered  two  lectures  on  judging 
cattle.  A  cow  was  brought  into  the  hall,  and  the 
breeders  gathered  around  her,  suggesting  or  criti¬ 


cizing  as  Dr.  Twitchell  went  over  her  and  explained 
how  and  why  each  part  of  the  form  was  scaled.  The 
county  fair  was  also  discussed,  for  it  is  understood 
that  these  fairs  give  the  breeder  an  opportunity  of 
getting  close  to  the  farmer.  Of  course  the  showing  of 
grade  males  was  denounced,  though  everyone  under¬ 
stands  that  the  grade  female  is  the  true  farmer’s  ani¬ 
mal.  Much  depends  on  the  judges  who  decide  on  the 
animals  put  on  exhibition.  They  must  know  their 
business,  and  understand  what  a  good  animal  ought  to 
be.  The  discussions  of  the  Shropshire  men  gave  a 
good  idea  of  the  need  of  a  true  knowledge  of  animal 
type.  The  tendency  has  been  to  breed  for  a  coarse, 
heavy  sheep.  Breeders  now  realize  their  mistake,  and 
are  breeumg  for  what  Dr.  Smead  rightly  calls  the 
“dairy  type”  of  sheep.  They  have  been  developing 
“beefy”  sheep  to  the  detriment  of  the  milk-giving 
tendency.  Now,  as  with  some  breeds  of  cattle,  they 
come  back  to  develop  the  finer  dairy  type  as  best 
suited  to  the  general  farmer.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tions  will  give  an  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  Associa-  v 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  we  request  all  judges  recommended  by 
this  Association  to  base  their  decisions  on  the  scale  of 
points  adopted  by  the  associations  of  the  various  breeds, 
and  that  we  require  these  judges  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  various  scales  of  points. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  all  fair  associations  to  place 
in  their  premium  lists  this  stipulation:  "All  grades  ex¬ 
hibited  must  show  outward  evidences  of  being  a  grade  of 
the  breed  claimed.” 

Resolved,  That  we  request  all  fair  associations  to  cease 
giving  prizes  on  grade  sires. 

Whereas,  Difference  in  type  between  the  Scotch  and 
Scotch  strains  of  Ayrshire  cattle  is  so  marked  that  it 
practically  forbids  an  attempt  to  judge  correctly  by  the 
competitive  system,  and  as  this  constitutes  a  source  of 
error  and  dissatisfaction. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  and  Canada  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  be  requested  to  make  their  scale 
of  points  more  exact  and  clear,  and  that  they  notify  the 
president  of  this  Association  of  their  action,  in  order  that 
our  judges  may  act  with  intelligence  and  secure  greater 
uniformity  in  judging  Ayrshire  stock  at  the  fairs. 

BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS.— The  thing  of  deepest 
interest  at  this  meeting  was  the  question  of  disposing 
of  tuberculous  cows.  It  is  known,  of  course,  that  this 
dread  disease  has  attacked  many  cows  in  the  State. 
The  people  who  buy  milk  and  other  dairy  products  in 
town  anu  city  have  been  badly  frightened,  and  have, 
in  many  cases,  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  disease 
is  easily  carried  in  the  milk  from  cow  to  human.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to 
those  who  buy  milk,  and  if  a  consumptive  cow  is  a 
sure  breeder  of  disease  in  humans,  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
pense  needed  to  stamp  out  the  disease  should  not  be 
considered.  The  breeders  generally,  we  think,  take 
that  position,  but  first  they  demand  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  carried  from  the 
cow  to  the  human  in  the  milk.  They  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  guesswork  or  presumptive  evidence, 
for  there  is  too  much  at  stake,  and  the  old  cow,  though 
dumb,  has  a  right  to  a  fair  trial.  Is  it  a  question  of 
the  health  of  human  beings  or  of  cow  health?  If  the 
latter,  the  breeders  do  not  see  why  the  State  Board 
of  Health  should  have  charge  of  it. 

Dr.  Edward  Moore,  of  Albany,  read  a  careful  and 
elaborate  paper.  He  argued  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  those  who  claim  that  consumption  can  be 
traced  from  cow  to  man.  He  went  over  the  evidence, 
and  explained  some  of  the  differences  in  behavior  be¬ 
tween  the  bacilli  of  bovine  and  human  consumption. 
He  claims  that  in  spite  of  all  the  noise  the  cow  stands 
to-day  “not  guilty,”  or  at  least,  “not  proven!” 

TUBERCULOSIS  LEGISLATION— Hon.  D.  P. 
Witter  gave  a  very  clear  and  exhaustive  review  of 
the  work  done  by  his  committee.  Many  witnesses 
have  been  examined,  and  some  valuable  evidence  has 
been  obtained.  Mr.  Witter  explained  how  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  are  handling 
t'he  matter.  As  to  the  value  of  the  tuberculin  test, 
the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  it  is  only  reliable  in 
the  hands  of  careful  and  accurate  men.  To  send  men 
with  small  experience  out  to  apply  this  delicate  test 
would  be  thoroughly  unfair.  The  speaker  took  a 
conservative  view  of  the  matter.  No  real  evidence 
had  been  given  that  actually  proved  the  cow  guilty. 
At  present  the  vital  qucst.on  seemed  to  be  one  of  cow 
health  largely.  The  chief  point  was  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  among  cattle.  Unquestionably, 
many  badly-diseased  animals  should  be  destroyed, 
but  the  delicate  tuberculin  test,  especially  in  inex¬ 
perienced  hands,  should  not  alone  decide.  The 
chances  are  that  a  system  of  thoroughly  enforced 
sanitary  condition,  keeping  the  barns  drier, 
cleaner,  and  with  more  air  and  sun,  will  be  the  first 
outcome  of  this  investigation.  The  great  majority  of 
the  breeders  seemed  fully  to  endorse  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Witter.  As  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  will  show,  they  have  confidence  that  the 
final  report  of  the  legislative  committee,  and  the  bill 
to  be  introduced  later,  will  express  their  wishes.  The 
Association  is  now  a  power  for  effective  work: 

Whereas,  We  realize  the  great  damage  that  has  been 
done  to  our  cattle  breeding  industry,  and  to  our  milk 
producers  and  dairy  interests,  under  the  present  system 
of  executing  the  laws  regarding  tuberculosis  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health;  and, 

Whereas,  The  legislative  committee  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  animal  diseases  has  made  a  most  careful  and 
complete  investigation  regarding  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases,  and,  whereas,  the  most  careful  scientific  deduc¬ 
tions  do  not  conclusively  show  that  bovine  tuberculosis 
is  a  menace  to  public  health  and  is,  therefore,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  rather  than  a  public  health  problem, 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  appreciate  and  approve 
the  thorough  and  conscientious  work  done  by  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  the  Association  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  aid  the  legislative  committee  in  every  possible 
way. 
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I  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  THANKFUL  SONG. 

I’m  thankful  for  the  Summer  with  its  blos¬ 
soms  an’  its  bees, 

I’m  thankful  for  the  Winter  with  its  blus¬ 
ter  an’  its  freeze; 

I’m  such  a  thankful  feller  that  I  couldn’t, 
if  I’d  try, 

Say  whether  I’m  more  thankful  for  De¬ 
cember  or  July. 

Of  course,  there’s  disappointments,  an’ 
there’s  trouble,  more  or  less, 

But  I’m  so  brimmin’  over  with  the  sweets 
o’  happiness 

I  don’t  have  time  to  worry  o’er  the  bitter 
things,  you  see, 

For  the  Lord  jes’  keeps  me  busy  bein’ 
thankful’s  I  can  be. 

Some  wait  till  after  harvest  an’  the  crops 
are  gathered  all. 

Then  have  a  day  o’  thankin’  in  the  latter 
part  o’  Fall; 

Their  songs  while  crops  are  growin’  have 
a  limpin’  in  their  rhyme, 

The  Lord  must  wait  their  pleasure  for  a 
truly  thankful  time. 

But  I  jes’  bubble  over  with  contentment 
an’  delight, 

For  blessin’s  showered  on  me  ev’ry  mornin’, 
noon  an’  night; 

No  matter  if  I’m  plantin’  corn  or  busy 
cuttin’  hay, 

Each  sunrise  marks  the  dawnin’  of  a  new 
Thanksgivin’  Day. 

I’m  thankful  for  the  orchards  an’  the 
medder  plots  o’  grass, 

I'm  thankful  for  the  weeds  that  nod  a  wel¬ 
come  as  I  pass; 

I’m  thankful  for  the  Nation  an’  its  inde¬ 
pendent  way, 

An’  I’m  jes’  more’n  thankful  I’m  a-livin’ 
here  to-day. 

I’ve  got  enough  to  keep  me,  an’  a  little  bit 
to  spare; 

Life’s  evening  frost  has  caught  me  an’  it’s 
sort  o’  nipped  my  hair; 

I’m  thankful,  though,  for  that— for  all— for 
ev’ry  thing— an’— yes, 

I’m  thankful  I  can  sing  a  song  jes’  filled 
with  thankfulness! 

—Leslie’s  Weekly. 

* 

Tiie  Atchison  Globe  observes  that 
townspeople  have  no  reason  to  laugh  at 
a  genuine  country  boy.  He  is  so  natural 
and  decent,  as  a  rule,  as  to  make  a  town 
man  ashamed  of  himself,  and  a  big  city 
man  would  take  to  the  woods  if  be 
could  only  realize  his  inferiority  to  the 
real  country  boy. 

* 

A  poultry  farm  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  Germany,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  conducted  by  a 
woman,  Fraulein  Spatz.  She  has  re¬ 
cently  visited  this  country,  and  has  in¬ 
vested  in  a  number  of  American  poul¬ 
try  appliances,  including  incubators. 
The  farm  she  manages  is  said  to  include 
10,000  acres  of  land. 

* 

An  egg-bo'iler  with  an  alarm  bell  is  a 
recently-patented  invention.  As  is  well 
known,  the  preferable  way  to  cook  an 
egg  is  to  put  it  in  cold  water,  and  then 
bring  this  to  the  boiling  point,  when  the 
egg  should  be  taken  out.  The  ebullition 
of  the  boiling  Water  causes  the  alarm 
bell  of  the  patent  egg-boiler  to  ring, 
thus  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  eggs  should  be  taken  out. 

* 

A  French  nun,  Mother  Mary  Teresa, 
Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
Tonkin,  recently  received  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  heroism  on  the 
field  of  battle.  While  caring  for  the 
wounded,  she  was  wounded  during  the 
Crimean  War,  during  the  Austro-Italian 
War,  and  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  She  has  passed  through  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Mexico,  Syria,  and  China. 
During  her  Chinese  service,  a  grenade 
fell  into  the  ambulance  under  her  care, 
and  this  brave  woman,  reassuring  the 
wounded,  carried  the  grenade  about  80 
yards  away  before  it  burst,  wounding 
her  severely.  It  was  for  this  service 
that  she  received  the  decoration.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  men  we  love  to  honor  as  National 
heroes  show  no  greater  courage  than 


this  good  woman,  whose  whole  life  is 
spent  in  noble  self-forgetfulness. 

* 

It  is  said  that,  after  a  very  stormy 
morning  session  at  a  woman’s  club,  the 
presiding  officer  opened  the  afternoon 
session  by  remarking;  “Ladies,  after  we 
have  finished  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  let  us 
silently  ask  that  there  be  more  wisdom 
and  less  noise  vouchsafed  to  us.” 

It  is  said  that  the  character  of  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings  showed  a  full  answer 
to  the  prayer.  We  have  often  been  in 
homes  where  that  prayer  seemed  to  be 
quite  as  much  needed  as  in  any  club 
meeting. 

* 

Remember  that  corn  meal  is  quite 
easily  contaminated  by  strong  odors.  It 
should  not  be  kept  near  salt  fish,  onions, 
ground  coffee,  or  mustard  pickles. 
Southern  housewives  say  that  it  should 
never  be  kept  in  a  metal  or  earthen 
vessel;  rather  a  bag  or  a  well-ventilated 
wooden  receptacle.  If  shut  up  too  tight 
it  is  likely  to  acquire  a  musty  flavor. 
Not  every  American  cook  gets  the  best 
results  from  our  National  cereal,  but 
southern  people,  who  make  varied  use 
of  corn  meal,  say  that  the  kiln-dried, 
bolted,  and  finely-ground  meal  of  com¬ 
merce,  cannot  possibly  ^approach,  in 
flavor,  the  coarser  meal  made  in  small 
mills.  It  seems  that  with  corn,  as  with 
wheat,  we  are  losing  the  life  of  the 
grain  through  over-fine  preparation. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  this  to  say  of 
hygienic  pie: 

A  shepherd  of  the  people,  who  is  called 
the  Pie  King  of  New  England,  has  founded 
a  sanitary  pie,  “made  under  perfect  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions”  and  warranted  to  be 
‘‘perfectly  digestible.”  Such  a  pie  may 
win  the  favor  of  weaklings  and  valetudina¬ 
rians,  but  the  born  eater  of  pie,  the  allotted 
bondsman  of  pie,  will  scarcely  condescend 
to  the  level  of  perfectly  digestible  pie.  The 
little  touch  of  doubt  and  danger  is  the  ro¬ 
mantic  charm  of  pie.  The  timid  soul  may 
weigh  out  his  diet  and  feel  his  pulse  when 
he  consumes  a  cracker.  The  nature  worthy 
of  great  pie  is  above  such  scruples.  A  pie 
of  genius  is  worth  a  twinge  or  two.  From 
the  pie  founder  the  brave  expect  not  safety 
but  skill. 

After  this  burst  of  eloquence,  we  may 
continue  to  eat  our  holiday  mince  pie 
with  a  serene  and  quiet  mind. 

* 

A  pessimistic  and,  we  judge,  dyspep¬ 
tic  Kansas  man  complains  that  the 
political  cyclones  of  that  State  are 
largely  due  to  bad  cooking.  He  says 
that  if  we  give  men  and  women  good, 
wholesome  food,  they  will  have  good 
wholesome  minds  with  which  to  con¬ 
sider  public  questions,  and  continues 
that  if  the  women  of  Kansas  knew  how 
to  cook,  the  men  would  not  give  the 
State  a  bad  name  by  political  vagaries. 
We  think  that  the  women  of  Kansas 
may  deal  righteously  with  their  bilious 
critic,  and  persuade  him  of  the  error  of 
his  ways;  if  they  do  not  feel  able  fully 
to  do  the  matter  justice,  they  might 
ask  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Coburn.  We 
always  had  an  idea  that  Kansas  cook¬ 
ing  combined  the  standard  old  dishes 
of  New  England  with  the  toothsome 
fried  chicken  and  feathery  corn  bread 
of  the  South,  and  that  it  was  something 
to  make  a  hungry  man  feel  at  peace 
with  all  mankind.  Only  recently  we 
met  with  a  critic  who  declared  that  no 
New  Englander  knew  what  good  cook¬ 
ing  was,  because  he  came  from  a  local¬ 
ity  where  people  ate  molasses  on  fried 
pork,  and  the  same  authority  defined 
Philadelphia  scrapple  as  an  ingenious 
composition  of  miscellaneous  meat,  held 
together  by  hog  bristles,  on  the  same 
principle  that  hair  is  added  to  plaster! 
The  prevalence  of  these  unkind  criti¬ 
cisms  makes  us  wonder  whether  this 
land  has  been  visited  by  a  sudden  wave 


of  acute  dyspepsia.  Nothing  else  can 
account  for  such  unkind  comments  on 
National  cookery. 

* 

The  State  of  Tennessee  was  orig¬ 
inally  named  Franklin,  and  a  century 
ago,  when  peltries  were  current  cash, 
all  the  State  officials  received  their  sal¬ 
aries  in  the  form  of  skins.  It  was 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that 
on  and  after  January  1,  1788,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  should  be  paiid  annually  100  deer¬ 
skins,  the  chief  justice  500  deerskins, 
the  Governor’s  secretary  500  raccoon 
skins,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  200  raccoon  skins.  Members 
of  the  Assembly  were  to  be  paid  three 
raccoon  skins  per  day,  and  the  justice’s 
fee  for  serving  a  warrant  was  put  at 
one  mink  skin.  Of  course  at  that  time 
these  skins  possessed  fixed  values,  so 
that  they  were  then  as  easily  computed 
as  our  dollars  and  cents. 


Rural  Recipes. 

SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARM- 
RAISED  MEATS. 

Next  to  the  production  of  good  and 
wholesome  meat  its  cooking  ranks  in 
importance.  After  the  slaughtering  of 
home-fattened  pork,  the  housekeeper 
has  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  in 
the  avoidance  of  waste.  Here  is  a  tested 
recipe  for  liverwurst  or  liver  sausage, 
which  is  nicer  than  that  which  is  filled 
into  sausage  casings  and  smoked.  After 
washing  the  pig’s  liver,  cook  until  ten¬ 
der  with  some  fat  pieces  of  the  head. 
Keep  well  covered  with  water  while 
boiling;  when  cool  run  all  through  the 
meat-chopper  and  season  with  one  and 
one-half  tablespoonful  each  of  salt,  pow¬ 
dered  sage  and  black  pepper,  then  stir 
in  a  quart  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
liver  was  cooked.  Pack  into  jars  and 
when  cold  slice  it,  dip  in  egg  and  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  brown.  It  is  also  good 
served  cold  cut  in  thin  slices.  This  will 
keep  several  weeks  in  a  cool  place. 

Pigs’  tongues  can  be  made  into  a 
handsome  dish,  suitable  for  a  “com¬ 
pany”  tea  by  jellying  as  follows:  Boil 
three  fresh  tongues  in  about  two  quarts 
of  water,  containing  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  a  bay  leaf  and  a  bit  of  red  pepper 
pod;  when  tender  remove  from  the 
water  and  cool.  Then  skin  them;  put 
them  in  a  mold  and  pour  over  them  a 
pint  of  melted  aspic  jelly,  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Boil  a  veal  shank  in  three  pints 
of  water;  after  a  half-hour’s  cooking 
throw  in  one  clove  of  garlic;  when  the 
liquor  is  reduced  to  about  one  pint  take 
out  the  garlic  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
gelatin  which  has  been  previously  dis¬ 
solved  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  three 
dashes  of  red  pepper;  next  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar  and  a  half 
cupful  of  cold  cooked  vegetables  cut  in¬ 
to  nice  shapes — carrots,  beets,  pickles  or 
olives — anything  of  the  kind  that  may 
be  left  over,  and  pour  over  the  tongues 
and  set  away  to  cool.  This  is  well  worth 
the  trouble,  for  the  flavor  is  delicious, 
and  the  appearance  most  attractive. 
The  vegetables  added  to  the  jelly  are 
intended  as  a  garnish,  and  not  as  an 
addition  to  the  flavor.  They  are  sliced, 
and  then  stamped  into  stars,  rings,  dia¬ 
monds,  etc.,  with  a  vegetable  cutter. 
Barberries  are  often  used  with  them,  the 
little  scarlet  fruit  looking  very  pretty  in 
the  clear  jelly. 

Still  another  dish  to  be  supplied  by 
the  family  pig  is  spare-rib  potpie.  Cut 
the  ribs  into  pieces  about  four  inches 
square,  cook  until  tender  in  water  which 
just  covers  them,  and  when  done  pour 
off  the  liquor,  cool,  and  take  off  all  the 
fat.  Remove  all  the  ribs  but  a  single 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  powdered  sage; 
add  a  layer  of  thickly  sliced  potatoes 
(which  season  also)  and  some  tiny  bak¬ 
ing-powder  biscuits  made  of  very  soft 
dough;  continue  these  layers  until  the 
meat  is  all  used,  finishing  with  a  layer 
of  the  biscuits.  Now  pour  on  the 
strained  liquor  made  boiling  hot,  adding 


enough  boiling  water  to  come  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  biscuits,  not  to  cover;  fit 
a  tight  lid  on  the  pot,  put  a  weight  on  it, 
and  boil  40  minutes  without  removing 
the  lid.  When  done,  arrange  the  solid 
parts  neatly  on  a  hot  platter,  thicken 
the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter  rubbed 
together,  cook  three  minutes,  and  pour 
it  over  the  contents  of  the  platter. 

Barbecued  pork  is  the  loin,  roasted  in 
a  hot  oven.  The  pork  is  sprinkled  with 
flour,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  basted  with 
butter;  do  not  put  any  water  in  the  pan. 
Pour  into  the  gravy  half  a  teacupful  of 
walnut  catsup,  and  serve  with  fried  ap¬ 
ples. 

Pigs’  hearts  are  usually  made  into 
head  cheese  or  scrapple,  but  they  may 
be  cooked  as  a  separate  dish  as  follows: 
Remove  the  ventricles  and  dividing 
walls,  wash,  and  wipe  dry.  Fill  with  a 
dressing  made  of  three  tablespoonfuls 
chopped  ham,  four  tablespoonfuls  bread¬ 
crumbs,  a  little  melted  butter,  and  some 
pepper  and  salt.  Beat  an  egg,  and  use 
it  to  bind  the  dressing  together;  fill  the 
heart  with  it.  Tie  each  heart  separately 
in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  boil  for  three 
hours  in  salted  water.  Then  remove  the 
cloth  carefully,  rub  the  heart  with  but¬ 
ter,  sprinkle  with  flour,  and  brown  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Serve  with  apple  jelly  and 
mashed  potatoes. 


How  to  Make  Blood  Pudding. 

My  husband  Is  a  German,  and  each  Win¬ 
ter  at  butchering  time  I  am  asked,  “Why 
don’t  you  learn  how  to  make  blood  pud¬ 
ding?”  As  I  have  never  yet  met  anyone 
who  knew  enough  about  it  to  teach  me 
full  particulars,  I  concluded  to  ask  you  to 
help  me.  Perhaps  some  of  your  German 
readers  make  “blood  pudding,”  and  can 
enlighten  me.  I  wish  to  know  each  step 
from  the  catching  of  the  blood  to  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  the  delectable  (?)  known  as  German 
blood-pudding.  MRS.  w.  F.  F. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Ans. — We  can  give  the  English  mode 
of  making  blood  sausage,  or,  as  it  is 
inelegantly  named  in  some  districts, 
black  hog-pudding.  Catch  the  blood  of 
a  pig,  and  to  each  quart  of  blood,  add 
one  large  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  stir 
without  ceasing  until  the  blood  is  cold. 
Simmer  half  a  pint  of  crushed  oat3 
(Embden  groats,  to  use  the  English 
term),  in  just  enough  water  to  make 
them  tender,  but  not  thin.  For  each 
quart  of  blood  prepare  one  pound  of 
chopped  pork  fat,  any  of  the  inside  fat 
being  used;  one-half  cupful  bread 
crumbs,  one  tablespoonful  chopped  sage, 
one  teaspoonful  chopped  thyme,  three 
drachms  each  allspice,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  one  teacupful  cream.  When  the 
blood  is  cold,  strain  through  a  sieve, 
add  the  chopped  fat,  then  the  oats,  and 
last  the  seasoning.  Put  in  large  sausage 
skins,  tying  in  links  nine  inches  long, 
boil  gently  for  20  minutes,  then  take  out 
of  the  water  and  prick;  eat  cold.  We 
believe  that  this  recipe  is  varied  by 
using  a  little  chopped  pork  with  the  fat, 
and  by  omitting  the  crushed  oats,  sup¬ 
plying  their  place  with  bread  crumbs 
only.  We  should  be  glad  to  add  the 
German  recipe,  if  any  of  our  readers 
can  supply  it. 
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The  Minister’s  Henhouse. 

Part  I. 

Rev.  Sigourney  Hardwicke,  of  South 
Hanaford,  was  very  successful  with 
hens.  He  had  begun  with  a  hen  and  12 
chickens  which  a  neighbor  had  given 
him,  and  he  now  had  a  flock  of  50.  Of 
course  all  this  had  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  severe  attack  of  hen 
fever,  but  as  the  disease  did  not  lead 
him  to  neglect  his  pastoral  duties,  there 
was  none  in  his  flock — his  human  flock 
— who  complained  of  his  devotion  to  the 
feathered  bipeds. 

When  he  had  but  13,  an  old  dry-goods 
box  slatted  with  laths  was  a  sufficient 
shelter,  and  later,  when  his  hatches 
averaged  11  to  the  setting,  the  woodshed 
sufficed  to  house  them  all;  but  now  with 
50  the  woodshed  was  sadly  inadequate, 
and  unless  he  could  manage  to  provide 
a  better  abode  for  them  before  snow 
flew,  his  success  with  fowls  would  be 
numbered  among  the  lost  arts.  Some 
men  would  have  bought  a  hammer  and 
a  pound  or  two  of  nails  and  would  have 
knocked  together  a  good-enough  hen¬ 
house,  but  although  the  Rev.  Sigourney 
Hardwicke  had  a  hypnotic  way  of  en¬ 
couraging  hens  to  lay  When  other  folk 
were  vainly  clamorous  for  eggs,  and  al¬ 
though  he  could  bring  the  most  frac¬ 
tious  hen  through  the  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion  without  any  desertion  of  nest,  sim¬ 
ply  by  moral  suasion  and  the  force  of  a 
good  example,  he  hadn’t  the  slightest 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hardwicke  was  short 
and  gtout  and  jolly,  and  it  was  said  of 
him  that  the  roosters  crowed  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  him,  and  the  hens  would 
hurry  off  to  their  nests  to  lay  extra  eggs 
for  him  whenever  occasion  demanded. 
He  lived  alone  in  the  big  parsonage — 
the  last  incumbent  had  had  13  children 
and  a  wife — for  although  he  believed, 
with  the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,  yet  he  was  still  wait¬ 
ing  for  just  the  right  helpmeet. 

One  morning  a  few  days  before 
Thanksgiving,  when  to  the  typical  coun¬ 
try  sounds  had  been  added  the  pleasant 
noise  of  fowls  scratching  among  fallen 
and  crisp  leaves,  and  the  air  was  pun¬ 
gent  with  Autumn  smoke,  Woodford 
Upham  drove  by  the  parsonage  just  as 
the  pa ison  came  out  of  the  kitchen  door 
to  feed  his  flock.  They  were  all  Black 
Langshans,  and  as  handsome  a  group 
of  birds  as  one  would  be  likely  to  see 
outside  of  a  poultry  show,  their  merits 
appealing  'to  layman  and  fancier  alike. 

Mr.  Hardwicke  had  a  peculiar  call  for 
his  fowls.  “Too-hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,”  he 
sang  in  a  resonant  tenor,  and  the  dusky 
birds  came  flocking  from  all  corners  of 
the  field,  where  they  had  been  scratch¬ 
ing,  to  pick  up  the  grain  which  their 
master  was  sowing  broadcast.  Was  his 
Sunday  flock  as  eager  for  spiritual  sus¬ 
tenance? 

Mr.  Upham  reined  up.  “Where  in 
tarn — where  do  you  keep  ’em?”  said  he, 
as  the  mob  of  fowls  pushed  and  shoved 
like  a  human  crowd  at  a  public  function. 

“Well,  they  keep  the  woodshed  warm 
holding  ’em,”  said  the  minister  with  a 
chuckle.  “I’m  thinking  seriously  of 
giving  up  my  study  to  them  and  taking 
to  the  woods  myself.” 

Mr.  Upham  threw  the  reins  over  his 
horse’s  ample  girth  and  got  out  of  the 
wagon. 

“They  are  pretty,”  said  he  emphat¬ 
ically.  “I  used  to  think  that  a  hen  was 
a  hen,  but  I  don’t  know - ” 

“Well,  I’ve  killed  off  all  my  roosters, 
so  they  really  are  hens,”  said  the  min¬ 
ister  with  a  whimsical  smile. 

“Yes,  but  I  mean  I  believe  there  is 
something  in  breed.  You  ought  to  have 
a  henhouse.  Your  hens  are  gettin’ 
themselves  talked  about  a  good  deal. 
Mrs.  Upham  says  it  does  her  more  good 
than  a  sermon  to  see  the  way  you’ve 
managed  to  make  your  hens  pay.  She 
never  has  eggs  unless  they’re  so  plenty 
it  would  be  scandalous  not  to,  and  she 
often  asks  me  to  find  out  how  you  man¬ 
age  it.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’ 


Mr.  Hardwicke  stooped  over  and 
stroked  the  greenish-black  back  of  a 
matron  of  two  Summers.  “That’s  it;  I 
manage  it.  If  a  hen  ought  to  lay  and 
won’t,  I  tempt  her  palate  with  hot  food, 
and  I  talk  to  her  a  little  and  tuck  her 
in  at  night,  and  she  generally  looks  at  it 
my  way  after  a  few  days.  If  she’s  set¬ 
ting,  and  feels  like  visiting  her  neigh¬ 
bors  instead  of  keeping  her  eggs  warm, 
I  talk  a  little  more,  and  maybe  shut  her 
on  her  nest  for  a  day  or  so,  and  she 
finally  decides  to  stay  by  the  ship  like 
Captain  Lawrence,  and  so  I  keep  up  my 
average  of  11  to  a  brood.  But  in  the 
hen  business  as  in  others  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  is  the  price  of  success.” 

“But  you  do  need  a  henhouse,”  said 
Mr.  Upham,  stepping  over  to  the  dimin¬ 
utive  woodshed  and  looking  in. 

“Yes,  I  do  need  a  henhouse,  but  I 
don’t  suppose  that  the  society  would 
think  one  a  part  of  my  perquisites,  as 
I  may  not  be  here  for  life.  There’s  no 
telling  how  long  you  can  stand  my  ser¬ 
mons.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  make  ’em  any 
longer,”  said  Mr.  Upham,  solemnly; 
“but  I  don’t  know  what  we  would  have 
done  for  eggs  last  week  when  we  had 
my  Wife’s  folks  out  to  see  us  if  we 
hadn’t  been  able  to  draw  on  your  sup¬ 
ply,  and  I  think  it’s  the  general  opinion 
that  your  salary  ain’t  so  princely  but  we 
can  manage  somehow  to  squeeze  out 
enough  to  put  up  a  henhouse.  And  if 
we  ever  do  decide  to  get  another  minis¬ 
ter — why,  w’ll  have  to  see  to  it  that  he 
keeps  hens  before  we  give  him  a  call.” 

Mortimer  Wallace,  the  Shakespearian 
reader,  had  a  Summer  home  in  South 
Hanaford,  and  he  had  gone  in  for  fancy 
fowls  for  a  time,  but  although  he  had 
read  in  Shakespeare  that  there  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men  which  leads  on  to 
fortune,  he  was  out  of  town  when  the 
flood  tide  came,  and  so  he  reluctantly 
decided  to  sell  the  Buff  Cochins,  for 
which  he  had  paid  fancy  prices,  at  the 
local  quotation  on  fowls,  which  was  50 
cents  a  head — weight  no  objection.  His 
last  hen  sold,  he  suffered  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  against  henkind  in  general,  and 
he  longed  to  sell  his  henhouse  that  he 
might  forget  that  hens  existed.  But  to 
take  it  up  and  move  it  by  ox-power 
would  double  its  cost,  and,  besides. 
South  Hanaford  farmers  thought  it  a 
trifle  too  ornate  for  every-day  egg-lay¬ 
ing,  and  so  he  found  no  takers,  although 
he  set  a  tempting  price  upon  it.  But 
when  Mr.  Upham  drove  away  from  the 
minister’s  he  happened  to  pass  the  Wal¬ 
lace  henhouse,  and  he  immediately 
thought  that  here  were  two  wants  that 
offset  each  other — Mortimer  Wallace’s 
wish  to  be  rid  of  his  perpetual  reminder 
of  his  failure  as  a  fancier,  and  the  min¬ 
ister’s  desire  for  an  adequate  dwelling 
for  his  thriving  fowls.— -Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

From  the  Kitchen  Window. 

The  Chrysanthemums  grew  so  large 
and  full  of  leaves  that  they  shut  out  the 
light  from  the  kitchen  windows,  where 
they  are  placed  to  catch  the  rays  of 
sunlight  that  are  few  and  far  between 
just  now.  The  earliest  varieties  have 
finished  blooming,  and  been  carried  to 
the  cellar,  and  the  late  sorts  seem  slow 
of  opening.  It  is  a  temptation  to  throw 
them  away,  but  we  wait  with  what  pa¬ 
tience  we  can  •command  to  see  if  time 
will  not  develop  the  buds  of  promise 
into  blossoms.  Many  people  object  to 
plants  in  the  windows,  but  in  the 
kitchen,  where  they  get  the  steam  from 
the  stove,  they  generally  thrive  best. 

I  was  told  lately  of  a  commercial  travel¬ 
er  who  was  only  home  once  a  week,  but 
landing  in  one  Saturday  when  his  wife 
had  filled  every  window  with  plants,  he 
grumbled  very  much  at  the  intrusion- 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  probably 
enjoyed  them  in  his  absence.  So  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning  he  re¬ 
marked  fiercely:  “If  you  keep  those 
plants  in  the  windows  I  shall  pack  my 


valise  and  leave  the  house.  No  matter 
where  you  try  to  look  out  you  have  to 
crane  your  neck  among  that  medley 
lot.”  To  keep  the  peace  and  the  pets  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  help  of  the 
children  she  carried  the  plants  down  to 
the  cellar  every  Saturday  morning,  and 
returned  them  to  their  places  on  Mon¬ 
day..  Poor  martyr  to  the  love  of  flowers, 
I  hope  that  they  bloomed  for  her,  and 
made  her  happy!  I  always  trust  a  man 
who  now  and  then  takes  or  sends  home 
a  new  plant  to  his  wife*  if  She  enjoys 
them,  to  add  to  her  collection. 

Everyone  cannot  have  a  greenhouse, 
nor  does  everyone  want  one,  for,  unless 
a  gardener  can  be  kept,  it  is  hard  work 
caring  for  the  plants,  and  the  steam 
heat  is  not  always  best  for  those  who 
are  not  strong.  But  a  few  bright  flow¬ 
ering  plants  or  bulbs  in  the  kitchen 
window — a  box  of  parsley — or  a  rose 
bush  through  the  flowerless  months, 
Will  relieve  many  a  dreary  hour,  when 
mind  and  body  are  tired,  and  if  not  too 
many  are  kept,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give 
them  a  drink,  and  turn  them  to  the 
light,  taking  an  old  knife  as  a  cultivator 
to  till  the  soil. 

We  made  grape  marmalade  lately,  sit¬ 
ting  beside  the  Window  to  stem  the 
grapes,  and  working  then  while  they 
cooked.  It  is  very  nice  as  a  conserve, 
and  though  made  with  Concord  grapes 
that  were  dropping  from  the  stem,  it  is 
preferred  to  grape  jelly  by  some  of  our 
family.  They  are  stemmed  and  put  to 
simmer  in  the  preserving  kettle,  with¬ 
out  any  water,  and  after  the  pulp  is 
freed  from  the  seeds  they  are  strained 
through  a  colander,  and  returned  to  the 
pot,  using  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint 
or  rather  more  of  the  pulp.  It  sets  well, 
and  is  a  pleasant  variety  in  the  way  of 
preserves.  annie  l.  jack. 


Books  Received. 

Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  is  a 
new  edition,  which,  though  abridged,  is 
full,  accurate  and  authoritative.  It  con¬ 
tains  1,116  pages  and  over  1,100  illustrations, 
and  includes  the  glossaries,  pronouncing 
vocabularies,  etc.,  which  make  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary  so  useful.  It  is  especi¬ 
ally  adapted  to  the  use  of  students,  and 
will  be  a  valued  aid  in  the  family.  Price, 
cloth,  $3;  sheep,  ?4;  half  morocco,  $5.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  this  office. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  a  text-book  written  for  use  in 
public  and  private  schools  in  this  city.  It 
possesses,  however,  a  wider  interest  than 
this,  and  will  be  found  most  interesting 
reading.  It  is  written  by  Charles  B.  Todd, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  who  possesses,  in  addition  to  his 
evident  fund  of  knowledge,  a  pleasant  style 
in  which  to  impart  it.  The  book  is  bound 
in  cloth,  and  contains  300  pages  and  many 
illustrations;  price  75  cents,  postpaid,  from 
this  office. 


B.&B. 

choice  gift  goods 

that  the  prices  of  will  gratify  your 
pocketbook.  Ladies’  stationery — 24  new 
size  sheets  of  azure  blue,  pink  or  white 
paper,  24  envelopes  to  match — in  hand¬ 
some  box — ;50<\ 

Ladies’  yard-square  fine  Liberty  silk 
scarfs — white,  pink,  cerise,  light  blue, 
cardinal,  black,  $1.25. 

Tourist’s  solid  leather  case  containing 
hair  brush,  tooth  brush,  nail  brush  and 
comb,  50c. 

Sterling  silver  napkin  rings — 05c. 

Men’s  or  boys’  four  blade  Pocket  Knife, 
warranted  steel,  sterling  silver  handle, 

40c. 

Superb  styles  men’s  Holiday  neckwear, 
50c.  Handsome  styles  75c.,  $1.00,  $2.00. 

Men’s  navy  blue  or  brown  Tricot 
Smoking  or  House  Jackets,  plaid  lining, 
$4.50 — quilted  satin  lining,  $8.50.  Other 
nice  Smoking  Jackets  5,  10  to  20  dollars. 

42-inch  all  wool  Black  Dress  Goods — 
Drap  d’Ete  Cloths — 50c. — useful  skirt  or 
dress  goods  any  woman  will  appreciate 
the  gift  of. 

Consult  our  Dry  Goods  Price  Book.  If 
you  haven’t  a  copy,  write  for  it,  and  you’ll 
get  it  promptly,  together  with  booklets 
about  Books,  Gloves  and  Handkerchiefs. 

Such  varied,  extensive  assortment  of 
useful  and  novel  articles  as  never  before 
heard  of. 

Prompt,  experienced  ifiail  order  depart¬ 
ment  to  whom  you  can  entrust  orders 
and  selections  with  satisfaction. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  G, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


AN  EXPERTS  INCOME 

is  within  easy  reach  of  anyone  who  will  study 
tween  times  ”  Thousands  of  young:  men 
women,  prepared  by  us,  cannot  endorse 
too  strongly  our  unequaled  course  of 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 

in  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam,  Mining  and 
Civil  Engineering;  Metallurgy,  Art,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Practical  Newspaper  Work, 

English  Branches,  Stenography, Machine 
Design  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Low 
price  ;  easy  terms.  Sent  free  to  those 
who  enroll  note,  a  complete  drawing 
outfit  worth  $11.10.  Mention  subjects 
you  are  interested  in  when  writing  to 
The  United  Correspondence  Schools, 

154-56  Fifth  Avenue,  Now  York, 
for  catalogue  No.  39 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


One-Half  Saved \ 


Gold  Dust  cleans 
everything  about  the 
house  better,  with 
half  the  effort,  in 
half  the  time  and  at 
half  the  cost  of 
soap  or  any  other 
cleanser. 

Send  for  free  booklet — 11  Golden  Rules 
for  Housework.” 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago  St.  Louis  NcwYork  Boiton 


The  Singer  No.  27. 


DOUBLE  LOCK-STITCH. 
VIBRATING  SHUTTLE. 

This  sewing-machine  is  specially  adapted  for  Fam¬ 
ily  Sewing,  and  more  generally  used  throughout 
the  world  than  all  other  machines  combined.  The 
self-threading  vibrating  shuttle  is  the  perfection 
of  simplicity ;  its  movement  being  shorter  than 
in  any  other  similar  machine,  less  effort  is  re¬ 
quired  for  its  operation. 

Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade-mark. 


Sold  on  Instalments.  You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— There  is  a 
fair  call  for  fancy  heavy  lettuce  at  good 
prices,  but  most  offerings  are  light  weight 
and  sell  slowly  in  competition  with  south¬ 
ern.  Cucumbers  are  firm  for  extra  quality, 
but  other  grades  are  very  dull.  Tomatoes 
are  dull  and  weak. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  quiet  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance.  Corn  is  firm  and  %-cent  higher. 
The  export  demand  for  rye  is  good,  and  it 
has  advanced  one  cent.  Buckwheat  flour 
and  grain  are  dull  and  but  little  business 
reported.  Oats  are  steady  at  a  rise  of 
%-cent. 

VEGETABLES. — Irish  potatoes  are  in 
moderate  supply  and  selling  well.  Sweets 
are  firm  and  offerings  light.  Receipts  of 
onions  are  light.  Cabbages  are  scarce  and 
high,  and  cauliflowers  plentiful.  Very  few 
green  peas  are  arriving.  String  beans  also 
are  in  light  supply  and  sell  well  when  of 
attractive  quality. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  receipts  con¬ 
tinue  large,  and  stocks  accumulate  rapidly. 
As  is  usually  the  case  after  a  holiday, 
many  of  the  shipments  show  an  irregular 
quality  of  odds  and  ends,  the  shippers 
having  previously  sent  the  better  grades 
for  the  Thanksgiving  trade.  The  weather 
now  is  favorable,  and  buyers  seem  to  be 
looking  for  dry-packed  poultry,  but  very 
little  fancy  dry-packed  is  to  be  found.  Iced 
poultry  of  all  kinds  is  neglected.  Ducks 
and  geese  are  plentiful  and  very  dull  and 
w  eak. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS.— T  h  e 
market  for  the  leading  sources  of  ammonia 
is  firm,  with  inquiries  from  the  South  for 
early  deliveries.  Western  packers  have 
made  fair  sales  of  dried  blood  and  tankage 
at  full  figures,  and  there  is  also  a  good  re¬ 
quest  for  bone  meal.  Fish  scrap  is  offered 
sparingly,  and  values  are  very  firm.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  is  steady  with  only  moderate 
offerings  at  present  figures.  Fine  ground 
bone  is  quoted  at  $21  to  $26  per  ton;  fish 
scrap,  dry,  $20  to  $21;  phosphate  rock, 
ground,  $6  to  $0.50;  tankage,  $15  to  $16; 
kainit,  $S.50  to  $S.95  per  1,240  pounds;  nitrate 
of  soda,  $1.70  per  hundred;  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $1.78  to  $1.80;  dried  blood,  $1.85  to  $1.90. 
These  quotations  are  for  large  quantities. 
Small  lots  would  cost  a  little  more. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday  December  9,  1899. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb..  —  @  27 
Western,  firsts  .  25  ®)  26 


State,  extras  .  26% 

State,  firsts  .  25 

June,  extras  .  25 

June,  firsts  .  24 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh,  finest  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

seconds  . 

Factory,  June,  extras . 

Factory,  fresh,  seconds  to 

firsts  . 

Western,  factory,  lower  grades. 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Sept., 
f3,ncy  •••»••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Small,  Nov.,  finest . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Large,  Sept.,  fancy . 

Large,  Nov.,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.,  and  nearby,  average 

best,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  best.. 
Fresh  gathered,  good  quality. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western,  good  quality,  30-doz. 

case  . 4  80 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 4  20 

Refrigerator,  firsts  .  15 

Early  packed,  per  doz .  16%' 

Inferior,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  60 

Fresh  dirties,  prime,  30-doz  cs..3  60 

Limed  eggs,  prime,  per  doz .  15 

FRUITS-DRIED. 
Apples,  evaporated,  1S99,  fancy, 

per  lb . 

Choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  s’n  sliced,  lo99,  lb.. 
Sun-dried,  s’n  quarters,  1899, 

per  lb . 

Chops,  1899,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1899,  per  lb... 
Raspberries,  evap.,  1S99,  per  lb.. 

Blackberries,  1899,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1899,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1899,  per  lb . 

FRUIT— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50 

Winesap  and  York,  per  bbl.. .2  50 

Spitz,  per  d.-h.  bbl . . 

Snow,  per  d.-h.  bbl . . 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.-h.  bbl... 

Phoenix,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 

Smith  Cider,  per  d.-h.  bbl. 

Baldwin,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl - 

Inferior,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 

Pears,  Vicar,  per  bbl . 2 

Kieffer,  prime,  per  bbl . 2 

Grapes,  W.  N.  Y.,  Catawba, 

per  4-lb.  basket .  6 

Black,  per  4-lb.  basket .  6 

Black,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1 

Catawba,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

large  varieties,  per  bbl . 4  50 

Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  bbl... 4  00 

Per  crate  . 1  40 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  00 


27 

26 

25% 

24% 


25  ®) 

— 

20  ®> 

22 

17  @ 

19 

17%®) 

18 

17  ®> 

18 

15%®) 

16% 

12%@ 

13 

12  ®> 

12% 

11%®) 

11% 

12%®) 

12% 

11% 

H%1 

11% 

10% 

—  ®) 

9% 

7%@ 

8% 

24  @  25 
23%<®  24 
21  #  23 


@5  40 
65 
16 


@3  50 
£3  50 
"'3  50 
i3  50 
'2  75 
'2  25 
1  75 
i3  00 
_  3  00 
@1  25 
@2  50 
3  00 


@6  50 
@5  00 

?1  75 
1  60 


GAME. 


Quail,  average,  fresh,  per  doz..l  50  @1  75 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  50  @1  60 

Grouse,  prime  undrawn,  pair... 100  ®)1  12 
Grouse,  prime  drawn,  per  pair..  90  ®)1  00 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  —  ®)2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 1  00  ®>2  00 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair . 1  00  ®  — 

Ducks,  canvas,  6-lb.  av.  to  pair.2  50  @3  00 
Canvas,  lightweights,  pair...l  25  @1  50 
Redhead,  5-lb.  avge.  to  pair..l  75  ®;2  00 

Common,  per  pair .  25  ®  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  10  ®>  20 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator . 

No.  2  delivered . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat. 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _ 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

No.  2  mixed . 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 
No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y... 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.. 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  Buffalo . 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo . 


72%@  - 
73%®)  - 


79%®>  — 
76%®)  — 
39%®)  - 


)3  50 


44  ®)  48 
40%®)  41 


FEED. 

City  bran  . 17  50@18  25 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 17  00®>17  50 
Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton. ..17  00®)20  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00®)20  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50®)20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton... 18  00®)19  15 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive 

and  spot  . 27  50@  — 

Cake  . 27  26®27  50 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 26  00®)  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  85  ®)  87% 

No.  1  .  82%®)  85 

No.  2  .  72%®)  77% 

No.  3  .  65  ®)  70 

Clover  .  65  ®)  75 

Clover  mixed  .  75  @  80 

Straw,  rye  .  70  ®)  75 

Oats  .  45  ®)  50 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1899, 

choice  .  13  ®)  14 

Common  .  8  ®>  9 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898, 

choice  .  9  ®>  10 

Low  to  medium .  6  ®)  7 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1899,  ch...  13  ®)  14 

Common  .  9  ®>  10 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  ch...  10  ®>  11 

Low  to  medium .  8  ©!  9 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  75  ®)1  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  20  ®'  40 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz .  60  ®>1  00 

No.  2,  per  box . 1  50  (© 2  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb...  40  <fi)  60 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  6  ®)  10 


Radishes,  round,  p.  100  bunches.l  50  ®)2  00 
Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches _ 2  50  ®)4  00 


MEAT— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  11  ®>  11% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  ®)  10% 

Common,  per  lb .  6  ®)  8% 

Calves,  buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @>  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  ®)  6 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  7  @)  10 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  ®)  6% 

Medium,  per  lb .  5%@>  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb .  16  ®)  17 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . —  ®)  9 

Fowls,  per  lb . —  @  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  ®  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  (5)  9 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  ®)  60 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37% 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  ®)  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Dry  Packed. 

Turkeys,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb.. 

Nearby,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  fancy  . 

Western,  fair  to  prime . 

Poor  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb . 

Mixed  weights  . 

Chickens,  Western,  dry-picked, 

prime  . 

Western,  scalded,  prime . 

Western,  poor  . . 

Fowls,  Western,  good  to  prime. 

Western,  poor  . 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime . 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  poor  . 

Geese,  nearby,  prime . 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  poor  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 

Culls  . 


11%®)  12 
10  ®>  11 
10%@  11 
8  ®>  10 
5  @  7 


13  ®)  14 
10  ®  12 


9%@  — 

9  ®>  9% 

5  @  8 

8%@>  9 

5  ®>  8 

10  ®>  11 
9  &  10 
5  @  8 

9  ®>  10 
8  ®)  9 

5  &  7 

—  ®2  50 
50  ®)  75 


FRESH  KILLED— ICED. 


Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  dry- 

picked  . 

Western,  fancy,  scalded . 

Western,  fair  to  good . . 

Young,  poor  to  fair . 

Western,  dry-picked,  fancy,  lb. 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb . 

Scalded  and  dry-picked,  fair 

to  good  . 

Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Dry-picked,  prime  . 

Old  cocks  . 

Geese,  Western,  Spring,  pr.,  lb. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves,  veals  . 

Grassers  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

VEGETABLES. 


9%®'  10 
9  ®)  9% 

8  ®>  8% 
6  ®>  7 


8%®) 

9 

7%@ 

8 

8%@ 

9 

8  @) 

8% 

-  @ 

6 

-  ®) 

8 

8  ®> 

9 

2%@ 

3% 

2%@ 

4% 

5y.@ 

6% 

4%®) 

4% 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Maine,  per  168-lb.  bag . 1  30  ®1  50 

Albany,  per  bbl . 1  25  ®1  40 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  12  @>1  37 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  75  @3  25 

Sweets,  Jersey,  yellow,  per 

d.-h.  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Sweets,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  yellow.2  00  ®2  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  ®)  10 

Beets,  per  bbl .  75  ®1  00 

Carrots,  nearby,  per  bbl .  75  ®)1  25 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00  ®)2  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket. ...1  00  @2  25 

State,  per  100 . 2  50  @4  50 

State  per  100 . 2  50  @4  50 

L.  I.,  red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Celery,  State  and  Mich.,  per 

dozen  roots  .  10  @  50 

Chicory,  N.  Or.,  per  bbl . 3  00  @5  00 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 2  50  ®)5  00 


Per  %-bbl.  box . 1  00  ®)2  50 

Kale,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  25  ®  30 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50  ®)  60 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl.  basket. 1  00  ®)2  50 
Norfolk  &  N.  C.,  per  bu.  bskt.  75  ®1  25 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00  ®)2  25 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00  @3  00 

Parsnips,  nearby,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  ®)  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  ®1  00 

Fla.,  white,  per  bushel  crate. 1  00  @1  25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

String  beans,  Charleston,  per 

bushel  basket  .  75  @2  00 

Fla.,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00  ®2  50 

Turnips,  nearby,  white,  per  bbl.  50  ®>  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50  @2  60 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red, 

per  bag  .  70  @  90 

White,  per  bag . 1  50  @2  25 

Yellow,  per  bag .  75  ®1  12 

State  &  West’n,  yellow  bag..  75  ®)1  12 

Red,  per  bbl .  75  ®)1  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  ®)3  00 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  <S>1  25 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  ®)1  50 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  made  a  slight  error  recently  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  previous  address  of  Hamilton  & 
Co.,  the  swine  breeders.  It  was  formerly 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  and  is  now  Rosenvick, 
Pa.  The  location  of  the  farm  has  not  been 
changed. 

Those  thinking  of  buying  an  incubator 
should  write  to  J.  H.  Jones,  Box  107, 
Streator,  Ill.,  for  catalogue  of  the  Illinois. 
This  is  made  in  sizes  from  50-egg  up;  is 
not  affected  by  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather,  and  is  packed  with  asbestos  and 
covered  with  iron,  thus  being  fire-proof. 

The  United  Correspondence  Schools,  154- 
158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  afford  young 
men  and  women  in  the  country  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  a  thorough  course  of  study 
by  mail,  and  thus  equip  themselves  for 
successful  work  in  many  of  the  trades  and 
professions.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  mod¬ 
erate,  and  those  interested  should  write  for 
particulars  to  above  address. 

The  writer  has  carried  an  Elgin  watch 
for  14  years.  Two  weeks  after  being  pur¬ 
chased,  it  was  dropped  from  a  second- 
story  window,  struck  the  roof  of  a  veranda 
and  then  fell  to  the  ground,  where  it  land¬ 
ed  on  a  large  stone.  The  cases  were  ruined, 
but  the  watch  was  running  when  picked 
up,  and  none  of  the  works  were  damaged. 
This  shows  that  the  manufacturers’  claims 
for  best  material  and  workmanship  are 
well  grounded,  although,  of  course,  these 
watches  are  not  intended  to  be  used  as 
baseballs.  An  attractive  booklet,  The 
Ways  of  a  Watch,  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  by  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co., 
Elgin,  Ill.  _ 


Mark  Twain’s  White  Duck  Suit. 

Some  years  ago  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  known 
to  every  American  reader  as  Mark  Twain,  had 
occasion  to  take  a  trip  over  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  from  New  York  to  Elmira.  This  journey 
led  him  across  the  beautiful  meadows  of  New 
Jersey,  up  into  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  along 
the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains  witli  an  occa¬ 
sional  dip  into  the  valleys,  the  train  most  of  the 
time  skirting  the  picturesque  Morris  and  Essex 
canal,  the  magnificent  Delaware  river,  or  the 
beautiful  Susquehanna  river.  It  led  him  through 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
natural  scenes  on  the  American  continent,  where 
mountain,  cloud  and  water  literally  meet.  It  led 
him  through  the  busy  coal  mining  region  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  it  all  he  was  delighted. 
Arriving  at  Elmira  he  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  a  friend  who  had  escorted  him  to  the  station 
in  New  York:  11  Left  New  York  on  Lackawanna 
Railroad  this  morning  in  white  duck  suit,  and  it 
is  while  yet.”  This  testimony  of  Mr.  Clemens  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  is  no 
fancy  of  the  humorist’s  brain.  The  road  burns 
anthracite  coal,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  smoke, 
and  its  roadbed  is  rock  ballasted,  hence  there  is 
no  dust.  Mr.  Twain’s  white  duck  suit  was  white 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  because  those  elements 
of  railroad  travel  which  cause  one  usually  to  de¬ 
sire  a  bath  immediately  after  leaving  a  train,  are 
entirely  wanting. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  15.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free. 

L>.  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonler,  I  mi. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  to  the  old  Reliable  Commission 
House  (Established  1805). 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  EROST, 

who  now  occupy  the  large  corner  building,  Jay  and 
319  Washington  St..  New  York  A  coiner 
property  well  located  positively  has  no  equal.  Goods 
show  up  from  tour  directions,  attracts  buyers,  makes 
good  results.  Shipping  material  furnished.  Refer 
Irving  Nat'onal  Bank. 


POULTRY. 

We  have  all  our  arrangements  made  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  all  shipments  of  Poultry  and  Game 
to  good  advantage.  WRITE  us  at  once  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  shipments  to  us.  We  take  pleasure  in 
answering  our  correspondents.  Fancy  Large  Tur¬ 
keys  are  in  Demand  for  the  Holidays. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street.  New  York 


QXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


F.  X>-  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


ESTABLISHED  1855. 

SLINGERLAND  &  CO., 


receivers  of 

Hay  and  Straw 

603  West  14th  St.,  New  York. 


Goods  received  via  all  roads  reaching  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City. 

Prompt  Sales.  Liberal  Advances. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange* 

Subscriber*  who  have  somethin*  to  sail 
or  buy  or  exch&n*e,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  te  make  their  case  known  in  thia 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Want*  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


Oklahoma  Farm  for  Sale. — 100  acres. 

100  in  cultivation.  Good  for  corn,  cotton  and  fruit. 
Price.  $1,500  part  or  time.  J  D.  TAYLOR,  Hilton, 
Oklahama  Territory. 


Wanted. — Men  to  earn  860  a  month 

selling  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us  to-day.  Highland 
Nursery  Co.,  107  Cutler  Building,  Kochester,  N.  Y 


Exchange  Bronze  Turkeys,  Kouen 

Ducks  Golden  Wyandottes  for  Incubitor,  Cyphers 
preferable.  Frank  Botsford.Guyanoga,  Yates  Co., N.Y 


YOU  CAN  BUY  A  FARM  WITH  YOUR  RENT. 

We  will  sell  you  a  farm  of  40  acres,  six-room  house 
and  barn  in  our  great  Chicora  Colony,  in  the  South, 
on  a  cash  payment  of  1 250.  balance  $5,  monthly .  Send 
for  particulars  and  our  Real  Estate  Journal  all  free. 

D.  L.  R1SLKY,  211  S.  10th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Fruit  farm  in  bearing  In  the  southern  fruit  belt, 
at  Tifton.  Ga.  Peaches  netted  this  year  $2  per  crate. 
The  above  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain  if  sold  at  once. 
For  terms,  price  and  further  particulars  apply  to 
KENT  &  SON,  Cotton  Warehouse,  Tifton,  Ga. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper  The  Illustrated  tYer kly,  of 
Denver  Co  o.  (founded  1890;  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6.  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Learn  Telegraphy 

Become  an  Operator  in  the  Railway  8ervice.  Situa¬ 
tions  guaranteed.  Address 

Pennsylvania  Training:  School,  Reading:.  Pa. 


EASILY  EARNED  BY  LADIES,  GIRLS  and  BOYS 

taking  3  orders  per  day  for  each  of  our  Brands 
of  Soaps,  Perfumes,  etc.  Particulars  Catalog 
of  premiums;  Bicycles,  Watches,  Capes,  Jtc., 

sent  free.  F.  Parker,  30(1  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


Rheumatism,  HleuralSia.Cour.  Lumbago  ARE  CAUSE p  ^ 

BY  URIC  ACIO  IN  THE  ftUX>0.  OUR  REMEDY  CURES  BY  REMOVING  THE  ACiD  J 
IS  ND50R  ONTA  BOOKPREE  A.  5WI5S-AMERICAN  CO. 

TDIICCCC  That  fit  and  cure  Ruptnjes. 
I  nllvvCw  Write  J.  V.  Kenyon,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  he  from  75 
cents  to  $1.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  ringd 
postpaid  as  a  re  want 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  $1. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 


Bone  Cutter. 

The  value  of  green  cut  hones  for 
fowls  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  both 
by  tests  at  experiment  stations,  and  by 
practical  feeders.  This  cutter  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  small  flocks.  It  will  cut 
enough  for  a  flock  of  CO  hens  in  three 


minutes,  and  cut  it  fine  enough  for  little 
chicks.  If  you  have  a  dozen  or  more 
hens,  you  want  one.  The  price  with  crank 
is  $7.  We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  five 
subscriptions  at  551  each,  and  $5  extra, 
money,  or  free  for  a  club  of  20  at  $1  each 
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Publisher’s  Desk. 


Last  week’s  mail  brought  a  letter  from 
a  subscriber  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
that  particularly  pleased  me.  He  said: 
“Times  are  so  hard  I  would  have  stopped 
the  paper,  but  the  boys  said  ‘tell  him  to 
send  it  on.’  I  consider  it  the  best  farm 
paper  I  ever  read.”  It  especially  pleased 
me  to  know  that  the  boys  desired  the 
paper.  The  same  mail  brought  this  let¬ 
ter  with  another  dollar:  “My  husband 
took  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  years,  but 
neglected  to  renew,  and  he  has  many 
times  regretted  putting  off  renewal. 
Please  send  it  to  him.  It  is  a  Christmas 
present  from  me,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  like  it  better  than  anything  I  could 
get  him.”  When  the  father  and  husband 
thinks  so  well  of  the  paper,  and  the 
sons  decide  to  keep  it  coming,  and  the 
good  wives  choose  it  as  a  Christmas 
present,  we  feel  that  our  efforts  to  make 
a  helpful  reliable  farm  paper  are  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  success  at  least.  Now 
this  good  wife’s  Christmas  present  leads 
me  to  suggest  that  readers  look  over 
that  list  of  books  on  page  847,  issue  of 
December  2.  There  are  many  of  the 
best  books  in  the  English  language  in 
that  list.  They  are  well  printed,  and 
nicely  bound,  and  suitable  for  holiday 
presents  for  young  or  old.  Read  the  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  them.  A  great  many  old  subscribers 
are  sending  one  new  subscription  with 
their  own  renewals  and  selecting  a  book 
for  the  trouble.  This  gives  me  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  having  received  a'Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  myself.  It  gives  me  a  thrill  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  see  an  old  subscriber  bring  a  new 
member  to  the  Rural  family.  Besides 
the  books  in  premium  number,  let  me 
once  more  call  your  attention  to  this 
list: 

One  for  One. 

Wo  will  send  any  book  in  the  following  list  post¬ 
paid,  as  a  reward  for  sending  us  one  new  subscription 
for  a  neighbor  or  friend  at  $1: 


The  Ilusi  ness  Hen . $  .40 

Canning  and  Preserving . 20 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  of  Rats . 20 

P’irst  Lessons  in  Agriculture .  1.00 

The  Cauliflower .  1  00 

Spraying  Crops . s . 25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate . 25 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants .  1.00 

Landscape  Gardening . 50 

The  New  Botany . 25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 20 

Milk,  Making  and  Marketing . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden . 20 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo . 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover . 20 

The  Story  of  the  Plants . 40 

Grasses  and  Clover . 25 

Vegetables  UuderGlass . - . 25 

The  Dairy  Calf . 25 


One  for  Two. 

We  will  send  any  book  in  the  following  list  post¬ 
paid  as  a  reward  for  sending  us  a  club  of  two  new 
subscriptions  at  $1  each  : 


Plant  Breeding.  Bailey . $1.00 

The  Forcing  Book.  Bailey .  1.00 

Garden  Making.  Bailey .  1.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing . 1.00 

The  Soil.  King . 75 

The  Spraying  of  Plants.  Lodeman .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Voorhees .  1.00 

American  Grape  Training.  Bailey . 75 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey . 75 


One  for  Three 

For  a  club  of  three  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  we  will  send  postpaid  any  one  of  the  following 


books  : 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . $1.50 

The  Fertility  of  the  Lund.  Roberts .  1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.  Bailey .  1.25 

Bush  Fruits.  Card .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 2.00 

The  Domestic  Sheep.  Stewart .  1.50 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine.  Curtis . 2.00 

Vegetable  Gardening.  Green .  1.25 

Because  of  the  exceptional  value  of  these  rewards, 


we  must  insist  on  the  clubs  being  all  new  subscribers, 
but  two  renewals  may  be  counted  as  one  new  name 
for  any  of  the  above  rewards.  Many  of  the  books  are 
new  and  all  are  the  best  on  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat. 

If  you  send  us  a  list  of  the  papers  and 
magazines  you  desire  this  year,  includ¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  will  quote  you 
prices  for  them.  We  will  save  you 
money  on  your  reading  matter,  either  in 
periodicals  or  books. 

Do  not  forget  that  every  yearly  sub¬ 
scriber  is  entitled  to  the  new  rose,  Ruby 
Queen,  post  paid,  by  applying  for  it. 

For  a  club  of  four  at  $1  each  we  send 
your  own  paper  for  one  year  free.  If 
you  can  get  up  a  larger  club  we  will 
send  you  terms. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

A  ddress  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — A&v. 


Market  Briefs. 


We  are  here  In  this  great  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  It.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

APPLES.—’ The  prospects  are  fair  for  a 
good  Winter  trade  at  satisfactory  prices. 
On  account  of  the  warm  Fall,  the  inferior 
grades,  which  would  not  keep,  have  been 
forced  on  the  market,  and  sold  low.  The 
contractors  who  bought  orchards  still  have 
the  bulk  of  the  finer  qualities  on  hand.  The 
prospect  for  these  is  favorable,  owing  to 
the  large  proportion  of  small  and  inferior 
stocks  that  have  been  cleared  out.  Hold¬ 
ers  of  fancy  goods  in  interior  fruit  houses 
are  not  pushing  sales  at  all. 

BARGAINS.— I  stepped  into  an  auction 
room  where  a  pottery  sale  was  going  on, 
and  saw  a  large  Japanese  vase,  which  the 
auctioneer  described  at  “royal  green,  hand 
painted  and  decorated  and  worth  $75,” 
struck  off  for  $9.  All  sorts  of  goods  are  sold 
at  auction  here:  ribbons,  ostrich  feathers, 
dress  goods,  buttons,  cloaks,  clocks,  car¬ 
pets,  hardware,  molasses,  fruits,  etc.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  California  and  foreign  fruits 
are  disposed  of  in  this  way.  Many  of  the 
auctions  are  bona-fide  sales,  and  at  others 
one  can  get  swindled  as  badly  as  in  a  horse 
trade. 

CHEESE.— Utica  and  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
are  the  centers  of  great  cheese-producing 
sections.  The  Boards  of  Trade  for  these 
cities  report  the  total  transactions  for  the 
past  season  at  22,615,620  pounds,  which  at 
an  average  price  of  9 %  cents  (two  cents 
more  than  last  year),  amounts  to  $2,141,- 
115.18.  This  is  $559,172  more  than  for  1898, 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent  in 
value  of  the  cheese  product  of  central  New 
York  during  the  present  year.  As  last 
year’s  total  was  better  than  that  of  1897, 
it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  cheese  market,  and 
consequently  in  the  condition  of  dairymen 
in  these  sections. 

EVERGREENS.— A  reader  asks  if  there 
is  any  demand  here  for  laurel,  Ground  pine, 
and  other  evergreens  for  holiday  decora¬ 
tions.  I  see  quite  a  variety  of  these  things 
in  the  markets.  The  large  trees  do  not 
arrive  until  a  short  time  before  Christmas, 
but  the  smaller  greens  should  be  on  hand 
now,  as  the  dealers  wish  them  some  time 
in  advance  to  make  up  into  wreaths  and 
ropes.  A  very  popular  plant  is  what  is 
commonly  known  as  Ground  pine  or  Stand¬ 
ing  pine.  This  is  a  light  green,  and  so 
tough  that  it  will  stand  hard  handling 
without  breaking.  It  will  not  pay  to  ship 
brittle  evergreens  or  those  that  do  not  hold 
their  color  well.  Of  course,  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  holly  and  mistletoe  are  also  used. 

FISH.— The  quantity  of  fresh  cod  received 
in  Fulton  Market  recently  has  been  far 
greater  than  the  demand.  There  has  been 
such  a  surplus  that  good  stock  has  sold 
at  ^4-cent  per  pound,  and  hundreds  of 
pounds  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price  for 
lack  of  buyers.  At  least  50  per  cent  more 
cod  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year 
have  been  caught  by  the  local  fishermen 
and  the  smacks  operating  from  this  mar¬ 
ket.  The  total  landing  brought  in  by  the 
fleet  for  the  week  ending  December  1,  was 
150,000  fish.  The  receipts  by  rail  and  boats 
from  other  ports  for  the  same  week  aggre¬ 
gated  485,000  pounds.  The  warm  weather 
made  the  use  of  ice  necessary,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  storing  the  surplus 
has  been  more  than  double  -«-nat  the  fish 
actually  sell  for.  This  glut  of  cod  has  af¬ 
fected  the  market  for  other  fish,  which 
have  dropped  two  to  four  cents  per  pound. 
At  present  prices,  freight  charges  cannot 
be  made  on  the  stock  shipped  in,  and  the 
smack  fishermen  have  not  made  their  ex¬ 
penses  since  the  run  began.  Most  of  the 
smacks  take  out  ice,  and  in  some  cases  the 
cost  of  this  has  been  more  than  the  value 
of  the  fish  brought  in.  The  cod  have  been 
caught  off  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
coasts,  and  weigh  from  five  to  10  pounds 
each.  Fish  of  this  sort  are  usually  soft 
and  spoil  quickly  unless  iced.  The  market 
has  also  received  a  large  amount  of  hake, 
haddock,  pollock  and  halibut  from  Glouces¬ 
ter  and  Boston.  The  fish  from  the  East 
have  been  of  better  quality  generally  than 
those  landed  by  the  domestic  fleet.  The 
bluefishing  season  is  about  over.  The  esti¬ 
mated  catch  is  10,000,000  fish,  about  8,000,000 
less  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  has  not 
been  good,  and  prices  have  run  as  low  as 
five  cents  per  pound.  The  first  shad  of  the 
season  were  recently  received.  They  sold 
for  75  cents  to  $1.25  each,  and  were  shipped 
from  Asbury  Park.  It  is  seldom  that  shad 
are  caught  so  far  north  before  Spring. 

w.  w.  H. 


MILK  MATTERS. 

Massachusetts  Producers.— A  t  the 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Company,  held  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
December  4,  the  protective  committee  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  unable  to  get  any 
information  from  President  Patch  or 
Treasurer  Hadley.  It  is  said  that  Pro¬ 
moter  Briggs  has  drawn  a  salary  of  $500 
per  month  and  a  commission  of  20  per  cent 
on  all  business,  although  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  salary  in  the  charter  It 
is  claimed  that  President  Patch  had  no 
right  to  use  any  of  the  stockholders’  money 
until  authorized  by  the  company  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  attorneys  employed 
by  the  committee  state  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud,  and 


that  the  men  who  directed  the  scheme 
are  liable  to  prosecution.  The  stockhold¬ 
ers  are  very  much  in  earnest,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  thi3  matter. 
If  it  be  found  that  there  has  been  criminal 
misappropriation  of  money,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  guilty  ones  will  be  severely 
dealt  with.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Whereas,  The  president  and  directors  of 
the  N.  E.  M.  P.  Co.  obtained  their  of¬ 
ficial  positions  by  arbitrary  and  deceitful 
methods,  and  in  their  official  capacity  have 
persistently  ignored  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders:  and, 

Whereas,  Certain  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  paid  from  the  treasury  in  a  se¬ 
cret  and  questionable  manner  without  any 
benefit  to  the  stockholders;  and, 

Whereas,  Said  directors  utterly  refuse  to 
give  any  information  or  consult  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  stockholders. 

Resolved:  That  this  meeting  hereby  di¬ 
rects  its  committee  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  carry  out  the  alms  and  purposes 
for  which  this  company  was  organized. 

Resolved:  That  said  committee  shall  re¬ 
quest  said  directors  to  call  a  legal  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  and  by  resignation  or 
otherwise  permit  a  fair  election  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Resolved:  That  in  event  of  their  refusal 
to  account  for  their  proceedings  or  call 
said  meeting,  the  said  committee  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  bring  suit  against  said  directors 
in  the  name  of  the  stockholders,  for  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  to  protect  the  money  in  the 
treasury  and  if  necessary  to  take  the 
action  required  to  dissolve  the  corporation. 

A  Local  Milk  War.— Several  weeks  ago, 
mention  was  made  of  a  difficulty  between 
the  milk  producers  of  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  and 
vicinity,  and  the  condensed-milk  factory' 
at  that  place.  The  farmers  felt  that  on 
account  of  the  increased  cost  of  production, 
caused  by  the  scanty  Fall  feed,  short  hay 
crop  and  high  prices  of  grain  and  cows,  the 
price  of  milk  ought  to  be  advanced.  The 
condensery  people  said  that  they  paid  more 
the  year  around  than  the  farmers  could  get 
in  the  New  York  market,  that  their  ex¬ 
penses  for  machinery,  etc.,  were  heavy,  and 
that  they  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
grant  the  increase  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
demanded.  They  also  stated  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  trouble  to  be  caused  by  agita¬ 
tors,  who  were  stirring  up  the  people  for 
what  was  in  it  for  themselves,  and  thus 
bitter  feeling  was  worked  up  on  both  sides. 
The  farmers  formed  an  organization,  and, 
at  a  meeting,  about  200  voted  to  refuse  to 
sign  the  contracts  with  the  condensery  for 
the  Winter.  Some  yielded  and  signed 
later,  but  the  majority  are  still  holding 
out,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  400  cans 
of  milk  per  day  were  diverted  from  the 
factory.  A  bottling  establishment  at 
Patterson,  N.  Y.,  is  taking  a  large  part  of 
this,  and  about  70  cans  daily  are  being 
shipped  to  New  York  from  Brewster.  The 
condensery  has  been  hampered  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  is  running  on  three-quarter 
time.  Doubtless  the  company  would  be 
glad  to  have  more  milk,  but  corporations 
backed  by  $20,000,000  are  not  easily  forced 
into  doing  what  they  do  not  feel  disposed 
to.  This  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  No  one  doubts  the  benefit  to  a  com¬ 
munity  of  an  industry  putting  into  circu¬ 
lation  thousands  of  dollars  every  month, 
giving  employment  to  the  people  and  a 
healthful  air  of  business  to  the  town.  Yet, 
the  farmers  feel  that  they  have  been  mis¬ 
used,  and  are  determined  to  stick  to  the 
stand  they  have  taken.  The  local  organiza¬ 
tion  is  holding  regular  meetings,  and  there 
is  some  talk  of  putting  up  a  creamery  at 
Brewster,  but  nothing  definite  has  been 
done  in  regard  to  this. 


At  the  Rochester  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Western  New  York 
Jersey  Cattle  Club:  President,  M.  H.  Olin, 
Perry,  N.  Y.;  vice-president,  E.  S.  Brown, 
Scottsville,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  George  E. 
Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  Jacob 
Howe,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  directors,  Clin¬ 
ton  Rogers,  Elmer  E.  Roe,  P.  J.  Cogswell. 
Shropshire  Breeders’  Association:  Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  D.  Smead,  M.  D.,  Logan,  N.  Y. ; 
vice-president,  E.  G.  Thorne,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Arthur 
Cummings,  Cuylerville,  N.  Y. ;  director,  Cal¬ 
vin  C.  Laney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Hamp¬ 
shire-Down  Breeders’  Association:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Ira  J.  Hiller,  Four  Towns,  Mich.; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  John  J.  Goron, 
Mercer,  Pa.;  vice-presidents,  J.  W.  Gaines, 
Reeseville,,  Wis. ;  J.  G.  Massey,  Rawlins, 
Wyo. ;  P.  W.  Artz,  New  Carlisle,  O. ;  E.  M. 
Benham,  Hopewell  Ctr.,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes.— This  has  been  a  singu¬ 
lar  potato  season.  No  one  seemed  to  know 
during  the  Fall  just  how  large  the  crop 
was,  and  most  of  the  calculations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  yield  and  probable  prices  were  up¬ 
set.  From  all  that  we  could  learn  early  in 
the  season  we  considered  it  good  policy 
to  sell  at  a  fair  price  early  in  the  Fall. 
The  market  has  remained  firm,  however, 
and  to-day  potatoes  are  bringing  a  fair 
price — on  the  whole  a  trifle  higher  than  at 
this  time  last  year.  Growers  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  inquire  about  the  probable  price 
q£  seed  potatoes  next  Spring,  and  we  have 


been  in  correspondence  with  the  seed 
growers  and  dealers.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  potatoes  will  be  high,  and 
especially  the  early  varieties.  We  speak 
now  of  seed  potatoes,  for  some  dealers  are 
quite  sure  that  the  market  crop  will  be 
lew.  All  agree,  however,  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  good  early  varieties  for  seed 
pmposes.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  late  varieties  of  seed,  ana  prices 
are  not  likely  to  be  excessive  on  these. 
The  early  varieties,  especially  of  the  Rose 
sorts,  are  scarce  and  will  be  high.  That 
seems  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  opinion 
of  dealers. 


Doctors’  Costly  Visits. 
Sickness  in  the  family 
is  hard 
enough 
to  bear 
under  the 
best  of 
condi¬ 
tions.  It 
almost  al¬ 
ways  cuts 
off  part 
of  the  regular 
income,  and 
when  on  top  of 
that  it  adds  un¬ 
reasonably  to 
the  expense  it 
seems  almost  too  great 
a  burden  for  any  fam¬ 
ily  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  endure. 

But  there  is  a  way 
to  avoid  most  of  these 
unnecessary  expenses 
besides  preventing  a  great  deal  of  the 
sickness  itself. 


\  “  Doctor’s  visits  come  high,”  says  Mrs.  Bela  F. 

Howard,  of  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  ‘‘I 
have  been  in  this  place  sixteen  years  and  have 
only  had  a  doctor  once  in  my  family  since  that 
time,  thanks  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  and  his  medicines.  This  book 
saves  doctor’s  visits.  I  cannot  do  without  it  in 
the  house.  I  have  had  two  copies  but  cannot 
keep  them.  Enclosed  I  send  21  oue-cent  stamps 
for  another  copy."  Another  lady,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Warren,  of  Clifton,  Graham  Co.,  Arizona,  says: 
“  With  pleasure  I  write  to  you  again  to  let  you 
know  that  I  feel  as  well  and  strong  as  I  ever  did. 
With  your  kind  and  good  advice  aud  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  I  have  been  entirely  cured. 
I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  good  ad¬ 
vice.  I  think  that  if  every  person  who  is  sick  in 
any  way  will  write  to  you  for  advice  and  will 
take  the  medicine  you  prescribe,  according  to 
directions,  no  other  doctor’s  sen-ices  will  be 
needed.” 


The  great  thousand-page  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser  will  be  sent  free  paper-bound  for  21 
one-cent  stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing  only;  or  in  cloth-binding  31  stamps. 
A  whole  medical  library  in  one  volume. 
Address  R.  V.  Pierce,  M.  D.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  He  will  send  professional  advice 
(in  a  plain  sealed  envelope)  free  of 
charge.  All  letters  are  considered  in 
sacred  privacy,  and  never  published  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  writer’s  permission. 


WATCHES 


It  is  our  privilege  to  furnish  people 
who  raise  clubs  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  with 
the  best  watches  at  prices  that  are  won¬ 
derfully  low.  We  can  furnish  them  on 
terms  that  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 

Special  Offer  No.  I. 

Full  Jeweled  Solid  Silver  Watch. 

Open  Face  or  Hunting. 

No.  1  is  agenuine  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch.  Nickel 
works,  15  jewels  in  settings,  cut  expansion  balance, 
gilded  and  polished  index  plate,  patent  Breguet  hair¬ 
spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in  form:  quick  train, 
18.000  beats  to  the  hour;  highly  finished  oval  regulator 
and  all  the  greatest,  improvements  for  whicn  the 
great  Elgin  and  Waltham  Watch  Companies  are  so 
celebrated,  The  case  is  solid  silver,  either  open  face 
or  hunting,  and  the  Watch  is  guaranteed  in  every 
possible  respect.  Such  a  Watch  could  hardly  have 
been  bought  15  years  ago  for  less  than  $30  to  $40.  We 
offer  It  to  our  readers  at  only  $10.25.  including  free 
delivery,  or  we  will  send  It  free  for  a  club  of  40  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each;  or  for  a  club  of  12  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $5.30  added  money;  or 
for  a  club  of  five  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and 
$0.70  added  money;  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  three  months  each  and  $7.70  added  money; 
or  for  the  names  of  10  people  in  your  neighborhood 
whom  you  will  try  to  induce  to  subscribe  after  we 
send  them  samples,  and  $8.50  added  money.  You  can 
get  this  watch  within  10  days  if  you  go  right  to  work. 

Special  Offer  No.  2. 

Ladies’  Elgin  or  Waltham. 

Hunting  Case  Only. 

No.  2  is  a  magnificent  watch  for  the  ladies.  The 
case  Is  engraved  or  plain  as  ordered.  The  works  are 
thoroughly  jeweled  and  positively  guaranteed  to  bo 
t  he  latest  product  of  the  Elgin  National  or  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  the  original  makers  of 
American  watches.  The  case  is  especially  guaranteed 
to  wear  20  years.  Price  delivered  $11.80;  or  sent  free 
for  a  club  of  only  44  yearly  subscriptions  at  $leaeh. 
or  for  a  club  of  only  10  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each,  and  $0.80  added  money:  or  for  a  club  of  five 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $7.80  added 
money,  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscribers  for  three 
months  each,  and  $8.85  added  money,  or  for  t  he  names 
of  10  people,  as  hi  Special  Offer  No.  1,  and  $9.85  added 
money— and  your  wife  will  get  the  present  you've 
wished  so  long  to  give  her 

Read  this  Carefully. 

1.  These  offers  are  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  without  notice.  Watches  are 
constantly  advancing-  in  price. 

2.  No  job  lots ;  every  watch  delivered 
safely,  and  three  days  given  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Your  money  back  if  you’re  not 
perfect'y  satisfied. 

3.  These  offers  ai-e  open  to  subscribers 
only.  We  can  supply  only  a  limited 
number  of  watches  at  these  rates. 

4.  If  you  don’t  care  for  the  above 
watches,  send  for  our  neat  catalogue. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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ARTIFICIAL  HEAT  FOR  HENS. 

I  have  never  known  hot-water  pipes 
to  be  used  for  hens.  The  cost  of  fuel  in 
proportion  to  gain  would  be  too  great. 
The  proper  temperature  is  from  40  to 
80  degrees,  and  where  many  hens  are 
together  there  is  considerable  animal 
heat.  For  a  small  house  I  hang  up  a 
stable  lantern.  If  a  large  house  be  made 
warm  the  hens  can  stand  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  as  they  are  naturally  well  pro¬ 
tected.  Dry  quarters  and  exercise  will 
keep  them  warm.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  plant  having  heating  arrange¬ 
ments  for  hens.  r.  h.  Jacobs. 

I  tried  artificial  heat  once  with  disas¬ 
trous  results;  it  worked  all  right  for  a 
time,  but  the  birds  became  so  tender 
that  they  took  cold  with  the  slightest 
change.  They  would  enjoy  the  heat,  but 
could  not  be  kept  always  housed,  and 
if  they  went  out  even  in  good  weather, 
they  would  be  likely  to  take  cold.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  good  houses  with 
no  artificial  heat.  It  might  pay  if  one 
desired  eggs  for  market,  and  forced  the 
hens  for  eggs,  and  marketed  the  hens  as 
soon  as  they  had  done  their  best  service, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be 
much  good  for  breeders.  D.  A.  mount. 

With  us  artificial  heat  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  large  flocks  of  layers  in  large 
houses.  Hens  kept  in  small  numbers,  in 
well-constructed  houses  of  limited  di¬ 
mensions,  require  no  heat.  Again,  the 
conditions  under  which  layers  of  eggs 
to  sell  at  Winter  prices,  and  layers  of 
eggs  for  incubator  use,  are  kept,  are 
somewhat  different.  We  have,  owing  to 
peculiar  construction  of  our  houses  on 
Experimental  Farm,  to  use  artificial 
heat  in  the  shape  of  anthracite  coal 
burners.  But  withal,  our  houses,  in 
cold  dips,  are  not  much  over  38  degrees 
to  45  degrees.  Heat  enough  for  the  egg 
layers  for  any  purpose.  Stove  heat  is 
enervating  to  the  fowls.  If  I  had  a 
well-constructed  house,  in  which  I  kept 
hens  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  with  strong 
germs,  for  incubator  use,  I  would  try  to 
do  without  artificial  heat.  If  I  had  to 
use  artificial  heat,  I  would  certainly  pre¬ 
fer  hot  water  to  any  other  system  of 
heating,  and  I  would  certainly  not  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  building  over  40 
degrees,  or  at  most  45  degrees. 

Our  experience  here  is  that  young 
chicks — late  hen-hatched  chicks — be¬ 
come  stunted  if  kept  in  cold  quarters. 
There  4s  no  doubt  that  young  chicks  re¬ 
quire  a  properly -cons  tructed  brooder 
house  to  develop  in.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  in  a  cold  region,  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  warmth  will  aid  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  case  of  grown-up  fowls, 
all  other  conditions,  such  as  feed,  man¬ 
agement,  etc.,  being  right. 

Ontario  Ag’l  College,  a.  g.  gilbert. 


DUCKS  AND  THEIR  DOINGS. 

Our  friend  “A  Michigan  Farmer” 
(page  811)  has  surely  neglected  the 
early  education  of  his  ducklings,  or  they 
are  not  of  a  good  strain  of  pure  Pekins, 
as  the  writer  has  frequently  had  duck¬ 
lings  to  weigh  more  than  11  pounds  per 
pair  when  10  weeks  old,  and  occasionally 
as  much  as  14  and  15  pounds  per  pair, 
live  weight,  at  that  age.  This,  of  course, 
Ss  exceptional,  but  have  frequently  had 
whole  flocks  to  average  over  10  pounds 
per  pair,  and  while  it  may  not  be 
“Michigan  corn”  that  did  it,  nearly  all 
our  corn,  as  well  as  other  feed,  comes 
from  the  West.  As  to  prices,  we  eastern 
people  cannot  afford  to  sell  our  poultry 
in  the  market  alive  except  on  special  oc¬ 
casions  during  a  scarcity  of  such  stock. 
In  The  R.  N.-Y..  in  which  live  ducks 
are  quoted  at  40  to  55  cents  per  pair, 
dressed  ducks  are  quoted  at  13  ^  cents 
per  pound,  or  $1.35  per  pair  on  an  aver¬ 


age  of  five  pounds  each,  which  makes 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss, 
and  the  freight  or  express  is  not  so 
heavy  on  dressed  poultry.  In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  June  10  we  find  ducks  quoted 
20  to  22  cents  per  pound,  and  earlier  in 
the  season  even  higher.  It  is  the  early 
bird  that  pays  best.  The  feathers  will 
nearly  pay  for  the  picking,  as  we  have 
no  trouble  to  sell  all  we  can  save  at  50 
cents  per  pound.  Of  course,  if  we  had 
more  than  enough  for  the  local  demand, 
and  were  compelled  to  put  them  on  the 
wholesale  market,  the  price  would  be 
quite  different.  Our  ducks  have  aver¬ 
aged  us  about  $1.50  per  pair  for  the  past 
seven  years,  and  the  cost  of  feed  to  grow 
them  has  not  exceeded  50  cents  per  pair, 
and  lit  is  only  a  question  of  the  number 
raised  as  to  the  amount  of  profit.  And 
right  here  would  say  that  we  would  all 
have  to  go  “without  shoes,  and  taxes 
go  unpaid,”  if  it  were  not  for  our  ducks, 
as  we  find  our  shoes  get  worn  very  thin 
when  our  ducklings  fail  to  hatch  well. 

If  our  Michigan  friend  will  not  allow 
his  ducklings  too  much  range,  feed  them 
carefully  five  times  per  day  the  first  four 
or  five  weeks,  then  four  times  until  10 
weeks  old;  give  them  each  time  all  they 
will  clean  up,  and  no  more;  feed  corn 
meal,  four  parts;  wheat  bran,  four  parts; 
middlings,  one  part;  ground  meat,  one 
part;  thoroughly  mixed,  with  about 
three  per  cent  of  fine  grit  or  coarse, 
sharp  sand;  keep  plenty  of  grit  within 
easy  access;  fresh  water  for  drinking 
only,  in  vessels  deep  enough  to  allow 
them  to  immerse  their  heads  (this  is  es¬ 
sential,  or  their  nostrils  will  become 
clogged,  and  in  a  short  time  the  duck¬ 
lings  will  look  as  though  they  were 
sorry  they  were  alive),  and  if  his  ducks 
still  fall  below  10  to  11  pounds  per  pair 
at  10  weeks,  I  will  show  him  just  how  it 
is  done,  if  he  will  come  and  stay  with 
me  10  weeks  next  Spring,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  him  how  we  Jerseyites 
have  to  hustle.  j.  e.  stevenson. 


COLOR  OF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
How  It  Originated. 

Why  do  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  re¬ 
vert  back  to  what  is  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  breeds  of  the  foundation  stock,  the 
Black  Java?  I  had  two  sittings  of  Barred 
P.  Rocks  from  a  neighbor,  that  were  not 
crossed  in  breeding,  and  the  chicks  are  all 
black.  A  neighbor  had  the  same  results. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  result  of  not 
using  purebred  cocks;  that  is,  those  not 
fully  up  to  the  standard.  Am  I  right? 

Derby,  Wash.  J.  R. 

One  may  mate  Barred  P.  Rock  cock¬ 
erels  wit'h  almost  any  variety  of  hens, 
and  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  off¬ 
spring  will  appear  to  the  inexperienced 
breeder  to  be  Plymouth  Rbcks  of  a  fair 
quality.  Thus  many  farmers,  iin  using 
Barred  P.  Rock  males  for  improving 
their  flocks  of  common  fowls,  are  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  find  nearly  all  the 
chicks  apparently  Plymouth  Rocks,  but 
should  he  breed  the  cockerels  and  pul¬ 
lets  together  of  'this  cross,  another  sur¬ 
prise  is  in  store  for  him,  for  nearly  all 
the  chicks  will  be  black  or  the  color  of 
the  original  hens,  with  the  majority 
black.  But  if  he  should  continue  to  use 
Barred  P.  Rock  males  on  the  best  pul¬ 
lets  each  year,  he  will,  after  years  of 
careful  selection,  get  birds  that  will 
breed  reasonably  true  to  color.  I  think 
that  this  is  the  trouble  with  J.  R.'s 
chicks;  there  certainly  is  some  cross 
near  at  hand,  as  while  it  is  possible  for 
pure  Barred  P.  Rocks  to  sport  a  black 
or  even  a  white  chick,  it  is  an  exception, 
and  very  seldom  occurs.  During  several 
years’  experience  breeding  them  in  large 
numbers  I  never  had  a  black  or  white 
chick  from  them.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  sport  white  than  black,  espec¬ 
ially  the  cockerels.  The  Barred  P.  Rock 
originated  from  several  different 


sources,  but  in  nearly,  if  not  in  every 
case,  the  Dominique  was  used  in  the 
cross  to  get  the  color.  One  of  the  most 
popular  strains  of  its  time,  the  Essex, 
■was  said  to  be  produced  by  crossing 
the  White  Birmingham  on  Black  Java, 
the  pullets  thus  obtained  crossed  with 
Dominique  males.  The  cockerels  from 
this  last  cross  were  mated  to  pullets  ob¬ 
tained  by  mating  the  cockerels  and  pul¬ 
lets  together  from  the  first  cross  of 
White  Birmingham  on  Black  Java,  the 
offspring  of  which  were  white  and  black 
and  Dominique,  using  these  Dominique- 
colored  pullets  to  mate  with  the  above 
cockerels. 

Another  strain  was  produced  by  Black 
Spanish  on  White  Cochin,  and  the  pul¬ 
lets  crossed  with  Dominique  males.  Still 
another,  Dominique  males  on  Buff 
Cochin  females,  reaching  the  desired  re¬ 
sult  by  careful  selection,  and  breeding 
from  the  best  specimens  for  years.  All 
this  occurred  about  30  years  since,  and 
there  is  small  chance  for  any  of  the 
original  color  to  crop  out  in  birds  that 
have  been  bred  pure.  From  what  I 
have  noticed  in  my  short  travels,  I 
should  judge  that  there  are  more  birds 
of  the  Barred  P.  Rock  color  in  this 
country  than  of  any  other  two  varie¬ 
ties  combined,  with  a  much  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  really  fine  specimens  of  true 
standard  quality.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  difficult  to  breed  to  the  standard. 
Nearly  all  the  best  breeders  use  two 
matings,  one  for  breeding  cockerels  and 
one  for  pullets.  Otherwise  the  cockerels 
will  be  too  light  in  color  and  the  pullets 
too  dark.  It  requires  a  large  amount  of 
experience  and  skill  to  make  up  these 
matings  for  best  results. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


1  was  taken  with  a  harsh,  dry  Cough.  1  grew 
steadily  worse.  My  neighbors  thought  I  was  going 
into  that  dreadful  disease,  consumption.  A  friend 
recommended  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  I  tried, 
and  in  less  than  ten  days  I  was  cured.— (Mrs.)  W.  A. 
GROVE.  Sterling  Centre,  Maine,  Oct.  31,  1895. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills—  Adv. 


Tuttle's  Elixir 


has  drawn  the  following  expressions  of 
endorsement  from  its  grateful  users  in 
every  state  and  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  Union. 

Invaluable  for  man  or  beast. 
Gives  immediate  relief. 
Unequaled  for  Colic. 

Very  satisfactory  results. 
Best  for  Spavin. 

Shoe  Boil  removed. 
Wouldn’t  be  without  It. 
Never  lost  a  hair. 

Saved  a  heap  of  money. 

(  Speedily  relieves  pain. 

$5000  REWARD 

for  every  one  of  the  above  endorsements 
that  can  be  proven  spurious. 
Tuttle’s  Elixir  for  use  in  the  stable. 
Tuttle's  Family  Ellxlrforusein  the 
home.  Both  are  unequaled  remedies.  Fifty 
cents  buys  either  at  any  drug  store.  Sam¬ 
ple  free  for  6c  in  stamps— to  pay  postage. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co. 

DR.  s.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

80  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mum. 


Bowari)  of  all  so-called  Elixirs,  none  genuine  but  Tuttles 


A  FEED  COOKER 

is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 
increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  di 
gestible.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

is  athoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poxiltry;  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  nogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar* 
Ing  off,”  etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  cider. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  ourcirculars  and  prices. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  12  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  J  aw,  free  to 
readers  of  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  lards,  Chicago, 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.— None  better 
Write  wants.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  8pencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


Home-Bred  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Do  not  wander  from  home  and  lay  in  the  barn. 
Enormous  birds.  Brilliant  plumage.  13  to  $5  each.  In¬ 
crease  weight  of  all  your  young  stock  5  to  10  pounds 
by  putting  in  one  of  our  young  toms.  It  pays.  Send 
for  catalogue.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

from  heavy  set  stock.  Pairs  not  akin. 
Also  Shropshire  sheep  and  Chester 
White  swine;  line  stock  a  specialty. 
SIDNEY  8PRAGUE.  Falconer.  N.  V 


are  ready  now.  We  have  a  fine  lot 
renne  I  O  of  Ferrets  trained  to  hunt  rabbits 
and  rats  at  S3  each,  male  or  female.  Also  a  few 
pairs  of  Fitch  Ferrets  from  imported  stock,  at  $10 
per  pair.  Order  quick.  L.  MITCHELL,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEINS  IQQ 

FOR  SALE.  \£{j 

Heavy  milking  cows,  fine  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
high  quality  considered.  Write  now.  state  just  what 
you  want,  to  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor.  O. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

II.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  growthy.  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y- 


Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  from  dams  having  un¬ 
usual  records.  Supt.  Mahlon  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Trees  bred  from  finest  strains.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 


Tree  Breeders, 

DANSVILLK,  NEW  YORK 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords.Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue /ree. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


Poland  Chinas  Berk- 

&  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Bouts  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa 


flfiClTIrf  Ont  As  our  business  prevents 

LHWllft-VUl  00.10  prompt  attention  beinggiven  to 
our  herd,  we  will  close  them  out  at  private  sale,  at 
pork  prices.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.N. Y. 


Choice  Jamworth  Swine, 

different  ages,  for  sale  at  Rock  Bottom  prices. 
CHARLES  E.  DECKER,  Lemont,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 


If  Yah  Uficlt  to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
I  Oil  if  ISn  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan  Ill 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  U"  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co..  Batavia.  Ill. 


ONLY  S5.QO 

ior  this  first-class  cooker  and  water  heater. 

Fust  the  thing  for  cooking  feed  for  stock, 
or  poultry  and  for  heating  water 
for  sc  aiding:  hogs.  Burns  wood  only. 

The  Farmer’s  Feed  Cooker 

B  made  of  best  cast  Iron  with  No.  22  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  boiler,  and  holds  20  gallons. 

We  make  larger  cookers  and  will  quote 
prices  on  application.  Send  for  free  circulars, 

Sellable  Inch.  &  Brdr.  Co.  Box  101,  Quincy,  111. 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 

nnntfFRSaves  M  to  x  your 
wUUACflcorn  ana  other  feed. 

Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw  and 
corn  stalk*  sweet  and  digestible. 

ENA  B LES  YOU  TO  MAKE 
STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy’  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres-  , 
sure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash  / 
price,  $21.50.  Saves  you  at  I 
least  30  per  cent.  Order ' 
now.  Write  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters, _ 

Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  Horse  and  other 
Powers,  Washing  and  Sewing  Machines,  Household 
articles,  &o.  Write:  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO., 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


lOUBLE  THE  FOOD  VALU 


DI 

can  be  secured  from  grain  fed  to  live  stock  if  it  is  cooked.  It  is 
more  easily  digested  and  aa«lmilated  by  the  animal  stomach. 

Th«  ELECTRIC  FEED  COOKERS 

cook  feed  in  the  quickest  and  best  way  and  with  theleastamountoffuel. 
Made  ef  cast  iron.  lined  with  steel.  Boilers  made  of  heavy  galvanized 
steel,  made  in  12  sizes.  Capacity  from  25  to  100  gals.  Strong,  well  made 
will  last  indefinitely.  Order  before  the  cold  weather  catches  you. 

circulars  and  price*.  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy, 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 


Bitter  Milk. 

For  several  years  I  have  had  trouble 
with  my  cow  giving  bitter  milk  at  this 
season.  I  have  changed  cows  two  or  three 
times  for  this  reason,  but  I  have  the  same 
result.  It  seems  the  trouble  must  be  with 
surroundings  or  food,  but  I  try  to  have 
them  all  right.  This  cow  will  come  fresh 
in  March.  Last  year,  which  was  the  first 
I  had  her,  she  was  all  right;  now  the 
trouble  has  begun.  She  is  giving  nine 
quarts  with  fine  cream;  is  fed  with  good 
hay,  shorts  and  meal.  Can  it  be  because 
she  has  had  some  frozen  grass?  If  so, 
would  not  the  trouble  cease  now  she  is 
only  fed  in  the  stall?  She  only  went  out 
in  the  middle  of  May.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

If  the  milk  is  bitter  when  first  drawn, 
the  trouble  is  probably  either  in  the 
food  or  drinking  water,  most  likely  the 
latter.  Change  the  drinking  water  for 
a  few  days,  and  if  there  is  any  standing 
water  to  which  the  cow  has  access,  con¬ 
fine  her  where  she  cannot  get  to  it.  If 
this  does  not  correct  the  trouble,  try  a 
complete  change  of  food,  transferring 
the  cow  to  another  stable  for  a  few  days, 
if  necessary.  If  change  of  either  drink¬ 
ing  water  or  food  does  not  remove  the 
bitterness,  or  the  milk  becomes  bitter 
after  standing,  give  special  attention  to 
cleanliness  both  in  the  stable  and  the 
milk-room  where  the  milk  is  set.  All 
utensils  should  be  thoroughly  scalded 
each  time  after  using.  A  little  investi¬ 
gation  should  soon  enable  you  to  locate 
the  source  of  the  trouble.  Also  see  Bit¬ 
ter  Milk,  page  369  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  for 
May  13. 

Some  Ailing  Horses. 

What  ails  my  horses?  I  have  a  13-year- 
old  mare  that  grew  thin  in  flesh  the  past 
Summer,  but  is  improving  somewhat  now, 
though  not  as  she  should.  I  feed  corn  and 
coin  fodder.  If  she  lies  down  and  is  not 
in  a  good  position  for  getting  up,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  her  to  raise  herself.  She  has 
a  good  appetite.  My  four-year-old  mare's 
ankles  began  to  swell  during  the  night 
some  time  past,  now  they  are  swollen  up 
above  the  hock  (hind  legs  only),  and  her 
feet  around  the  hoof  are  all  sore  up  to 
pastern  joint,  with  whitish  water  oozing 
out  all  around,  and  they  are  very  painful. 
She  does  not  thrive.  I  feed  her  well  on 
same  feed  as  the  other  mare,  and  enough 
to  keep  any  horse  fat.  Both  horses’  hind 
feet  are  affected  the  same,  but  the  old  one 
not  so  badly.  I  bed  them  well,  so  as  to 
keep  them  clean  and  dry  What  can  I  do 
for  them,  and  what  is  the  trouble?  The 
old  mare  has  always  been  all  right  until 
this  Summer;  now  she  seems  to  be  weak 
in  the  back  or  loins.  f.  n.  w. 

Verdiersville,  Va. 

Give  the  old  mare  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  her  feed  night  and  morning: 
Powdered  dry  sulphate  of  iron  and  nux 
vomica,  of  each  eight  ounces;  gentian 
and  ginger,  of  each  16  ounces;  mix,  and 
divide  into  32  powders. 

For  the  grease-heel  apply  and  rub  well 
in  twice  daily  an  ointment  of  vaseline, 
three  ounces;  oxide  of  zinc,  one  ounce; 
iodized  phenol,  one  drachm;  mix.  If 
there  is  much  swelling  or  fever  in  the 
legs  they  may  first  be  bathed  with  a 
solution  of  four  drachms  of  acetate  of 
lead  in  a  quart  of  water,  then  when  dry 
apply  the  ointment. 

Both  animals  are  evidently  out  of 
condition,  and  should  be  given  special 
attention  both  as  to  care  and  diet.  The 
corn  should  be  replaced,  in  part  at  least, 
by  some  lighter,  less  heating  grain,  as 
oats  or  Wheat  bran.  Roots  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  bran  mash  should  be  given  to 
keep  the  bowels  open.  The  stable  should 
be  clean,  dry  and  comfortable,  and  the 
air  pure.  Filthy,  close  stables  are  espec¬ 
ially  favorable  to  a  debilitated  condition 
and  grease.  Daily  exercise  is  very  de¬ 
sirable,  but  the  horses  ought  not  to  be 
worked  or  allowed  to  run  in  the  mud 
or  a  filthy  yard  where  the  legs  will  be¬ 
come  soiled. 


THE  BEEF  CATTLE  BUSINESS. 

If  the  proper  care  is  taken  in  selection, 
either  one  of  the  three  great  beef  breeds 
(Short-horns,  Herefords  or  Polled  An¬ 
gus)  will  pay  a  good  per  cent  as  an  in¬ 
vestment.  Of  course,  such  results  can 
only  be  accomplished  where  proper  care 
is  given,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  grain 
and  grass,  or  their  equivalent.  There 
are  many  farmers  throughout  the  east¬ 
ern  States  who  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
With  their  present  condition.  Many  of 
them  have  been  breeding  dairy  cattle 
and  other  small  stock.  Now  that  the 
business  is  overdone,  and  we  have  such 
an  immense  production  of  butter  and 


cheese,  they  are  looking  to  other  lines 
for  investment,  and  many  will  naturally 
turn  to  the  production  of  beef. 

Of  course  the  small  farmers  of  the 
East  cannot  feed  and  graze  large  herds 
of  cattle;  hence  they  must  of  necessity 
confine  their  operations  to  the  raising 
of  the  best  class  of  animals,  such  as  the 
great  West  and  South  need  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  native  herds.  How¬ 
ever,  let  us  not  be  blinded  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  anything  will  do  for  this  trade. 
The  great  State  of  Texas  is  to-day  call¬ 
ing  for  registered  cattle,  and  from  all 
over  the  West  comes  the  same  cry.  Not 
only  is  the  purebred  in  demand,  but  he 
must  be  a  good  individual  as  well.  This 
is  the  reason  why  some  cattle  bred  and 
fed  in  Texas  recently  brought  from  $6.35 
to  $6.75  per  100  pounds  on  the  Chicago 
market.  The  long-horns  of  Texas  are  a 
thling  of  the  past,  and  to-day  in  Indiana 
we  are  selling  more  and  better  bulls  for 
the  southern  and  western  trade  than  we 
are  selling  to  our  farmers  here  at  home. 
This  simply  means  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  feeders  to  find  a  desirable 
lot  of  cattle.  The  long-horns  are  leav¬ 
ing  Texas  and  we  are  finding  them  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West.  We  find  them  also  in  our  regis¬ 
tered  herds,  registered  scrubs,  if  you  so 
please  to  call  them,  but  this  condition 
is  unnecessary,  and  can  and  should  be 
remedied. 

All  of  our  farmers  are  not  suited  to 
raise  purebred  cattle,  but  every  one  of 
them  can,  and  should,  have  a  registered 
bull,  and  one  that  is  individually  as  good 
as  his  breeding.  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad  which  I  can  call  nothing  but 
false  economy;  the  average  farmer  and 
stock-raiser  will  say  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  buy  such  high-priced  bulls.  I 
know  of  a  man  who  bought  a  registered 
bull,  a  good  one,  for  which  he  paid  $300. 
In  his  first  crop  of  calves  he  had  20 
heifers  and  30  steers.  These  heifers  he 
sold  as  long  yearlings  (having  kept  and 
fed  them  through  one  Winter)  at  $4  per 
100  pounds,  and  they  averaged  1,000 
pounds,  or  $40  each.  At  that  time  fair 
heifers,  such  as  he  would  have  raised 
from  an  ordinary  bull,  were  selling  at 
$2.75  to  $3  per  100  pounds,  and  such 
heifers  would  not  weigh  more  than  700 
pounds.  Here  is  a  premium  of  $10  per 
head  for  quantity  and  $10  per  head  for 
quality,  or  $20  per  head,  and  as  there 
were  20  animals,  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  good  bull  would  have  been  not 
less  than  $400  on  these  20  heifers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  30  steers  in  the  first 
year’s  cr®p  of  calves.  Let  us  do  away 
witih  that  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  an  'inferior  bull  because  he 
is  cheap;  such  animals  are  never  cheap, 
and  to-day  (when  the  cattle  industry  is 
being  given  such  an  impetus  by  the 
great  shortage  of  beef  cattle),  good 
young  bulls  can  be  had  from  $100  to 
$300,  from  reliable  breeders. 

To  the  man  who  thinks  of  starting  a 
purebred  herd,  there  has  never  been  a 
better  time  for  buying  first-class  fe¬ 
males,  as  well  as  males.  The  National 
Breeders’  Association,  which  met  in 
Chlicago  recently,  was  well  attended,  and 
all  of  the  meetings  enthusiastic.  New 
life  and  energy  has  been  added  to  some 
of  the  associations,  and  the  outlook  is 
indeed  flattering.  j.  iiammond. 

Greencastle,  Ind. 


The  Midland  Farmer  says  that,  although 
a  young  calf  does  not  know  much,  it 
knows  more  than  any  of  us  did  at  the 
same  age. 

The  fine  for  shipping  game  out  of  Dela¬ 
ware  without  a  license  is  $500  for  each  bird 
or  animal.  The  Philadelphia  Record  says 
that  a  Delaware  detective  found  10  rab¬ 
bits  in  a  crate  labeled  “eggs,”  which  had 
been  shipped  from  that  State  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  lays  the  shipper  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $5,000. 

Cough  in  Cows.— We  have  two  milch 
cows  that  are  troubled  with  a  cough,  which 
we  have  noticed  for  some  time.  It  seems 
to  be  getting  worse,  and  the  cough  seems 
more  frequent  in  early  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  The  cows  appear  to  be  in  good  health, 
and  are  in  good  flesh,  not  exposed  to  rough 


weather,  and  are  fed  on  corn  fodder,  bran, 
shorts,  beets,  and  have  pasture,  when  fit 
to  be  out.  o.  h.  m. 

Indiana. 

The  cough  you  describe  is  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  tuberculosis.  If  you  have  a 
competent  veterinarian  near  you  I  would 
advise  having  the  cows  submitted  to  the 
tuberculin  test  for  tuberculosis.  f.  l.  k. 

The  Omaha  market  for  range  horses  is 
said  to  be  better  now  than  for  five  years 
past.  It  is  considered  that  a  good  de¬ 
mand  will  last  all  Winter  for  fat  branded 
horses  weighing  1,000  pounds  and  upwards. 
Any  animals  thin  in  flesh  should  not  be 
shipped. 

'  Southdown  Pedigrees.— After  January 
1,  1900,  no  pedigrees  will  be  accepted  for 
registry  in  the  American  Southdown  Rec¬ 
ord  excepting  those  of  the  immediate 
descendants  of  animals  heretofore  record¬ 
ed.  Under  the  rules  now  in  force  animals 
that  are  purebred,  and  tracing  in  a'.l  their 
crosses  to  flocks  of  reputable  breeders  in 
Great  Britain,  or  to  those  already  record¬ 
ed,  provided  their  sires  and  dams,  grand- 
sires  and  granddams  are  eligible  and  are 
also  recorded,  will  be  accepted  for  registry 
until  January  1,  1900. 

Artificial  Eyes.— Are  there  artificial 
eyes  that  can  be  used  for  a  horse  whose 
eye  has  been  hurt?  Where  can  they  be 
bought,  and  what  would  they  cost?  j.  p. 

Howes  Cave,  N.  Y. 

Artificial  eyes  are  made  for  the  horse, 
and  are  occasionally  used  in  city  practice. 
They  can  be  obtained  from  John  Reynders 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  or  from  Hauss- 
man  &  Dunn,  of  Chicago.  The  hard- 
rubber  eyes  cost  about  $1.50,  and  are  the 
most  durable.  Solid  glass  eyes  cost  $3  to 
$3.50.  F.  L.  K. 

Lonic  Sheep. — An  English  agricultural 
paper,  Farm  and  Home,  discusses  this 
breed,  which  appears  to  be  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  this  country.  The  breed  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  native  to  Scotland  or  northern 
England;  it  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the 
hilly  or  moorland  districts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire.  It  is  a  black-faced 
horned  breed,  bred  for  both  mutton  and 
wool.  The  value  of  the  Lonk  appears  to 
be  its  hardiness,  and  the  fact  that  it  sub 
sists  on  high  poor  land,  where  no  other 
stock  thrives.  The  Lonk  mutton  is  rather 
lean,  and  is  improved  by  crossing  with 
Scotch  Black-faced  sheep. 


The  Brood  Mare.  The  condition  of  the 
mare  determines  the  health  of  the  colt.  Do 
not  look  for  a  vigorous  foal  from  an  improperly 
fed  dam.  She  must  have  sustaining  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  rich 
in  the  necessary  elements.  It  is  proporly  bal¬ 
anced  and  does  not  heat  the  blood.  It  is  kiln- 
driod  and  is  the  host  feed  for  the  brood  mare. 

For  full  information, address  Science  Dept  . 

THE  AHKHIlAV  CERE/I  I,  CO., 

1339  Monudnock  Itldg.,  Chicago,  III, 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


Cost  a  Little  More,  But ! 

A  Sharpies  Farm 
Cream  S  e  p  a  r  a  t  o  r 

may  cost  just  a  very 
little  more  than  others, 
but  it’s  worth  many 
times  more.  A  $75  ma¬ 
chine  that  lasts  but  a 
year,  is  over  seven  times 
as  clear  as  a  $100  ma¬ 
chine  that  lasts  ten 
years.  That  is  Avhy  we  build  the  best 
farm  separator  that  money  and  brains  will 
produce.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


It  I>oes  Pay. 

I  have  used  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  for  hens,  and 
am  well  pleased  with  it,  and  think  It  pays. 

Athens,  Pa.  Thomas  Chapman. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“  Baby”  or  “  Dairy  ”  sizes 
Of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
by  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Seud  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKAUSElt  &.  BKO.,  Milton,  I’u. 


DR.  LEAVITT'S 
Dovble  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— V -blade. 


Leavitt  SMfy  Co,  Hammond, III.  U.S.A 


A.  C.  BROS1US,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


Newton’s  fiflW  rryp 
Improved  "  A  IJCi 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue Fre« 


Top  Pries  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFQ.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBHRT80N, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


100%  a  Year  is  Big  interest 

but  that  is  what  many  users  of  the 

IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

are  receiving  on  the  money  invested. 

It  is  nothing  unnsual  to  receive  letters  from  users  of  the  U.  S. 
stating  that  it  has  produced  enough  more  cream  in  a  year  to  pay  for 
the  machine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improved  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  saving  of  time  ana  labor.  Our  1900  or  “New  Century” 
Separators,  with  Increased  capacities,  are  better  than  ever. 

Wo  also  manufacture 

A  Complete  Line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 

Write  for  our  latest  illustrated  catalogues, — Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COM  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

There  was  a  naughty  little  girl  who 
wouldn’t  sew  her  seam, 

And  when  she  went  to  bed  at  night  she 
had  an  awful  dream. 

She  thought  a  great  big  sewing-bird  came 
hovering  o’er  her  head, 

His  claws  were  full  of  needles  and  his  tail 
was  made  of  thread. 

He  whisked  her  off  to  a  lonely  isle  where 
the  thimble-berries  grow, 

And  there,  hemmed  in  by  cotton-trees,  she 
had  to  sit  and  sew.  — Life. 

“Siie’s  the  best  matchmaker  in  our 
town.”  “Ah!  Matrimonial  or  plain  sul¬ 
phur?”— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Slimson:  “Willie,  where  did  you  get 
that  black  eye?”  “It’s  all  right,  Pop. 
I’ve  only  been  civilizing  the  boy  next 
door.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Jack  told  me  last  night  he  had  given 
me  his  heart.”  “Well,  it’s  damaged 
goods.  He  told  me  last  week  that  I  had 
broken  iit.” — Puck. 

“Mamma,  I  saw  a  dog  to-day  that  had 
only  three  legs.”  “Weren’t  you  awfully 
sorry  for  him?”  “No;  he  had  one  more 
leg  than  I  have.” — Judge. 

Walter:  “Just  as  I  was  proposing  to 
her  a  mouse  ran  under  her  chair.”  Her¬ 
bert:  “And  did  she  scream?”  Walter: 
“She  did,  after  she  had  said  ‘yes.’”— 
Credit  Lost. 

The  Squarest  Kind. — “Yes,  there 
wasn’t  much  variety,  but  we  had  three 
square  meals  a  day.”  “What  did  you 
have?”  “Soda  crackers.”  —  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

“Let  me  offer  you  myself  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present,  Mildred,  dear,”  said  young 
Mr.  Goslin.  “I  accept  only  useful  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts,  thank  you,  Mr.  Goslin!”  re¬ 
plied  the  maiden. — Puck. 

Tourist  (in  Kentucky):  “Does  lynch¬ 
ing  prevent  crime?”  Colonel  Corkright: 
“Yes,  suh;  I  have  nevuh  known  a  man 
to  commit  a  crime  aftuh  he  had  been 
thoroughly  lynched.” — Life. 

“Have  you  any  nice  light  bread?” 
asked  a  prospective  customer  in  a  bake- 
shop.  “Yes’m,”  replied  the  new  boy; 
“we  have  some  nice  pound  loaves  that 
weight  only  10  ounces.” — Chicago  News. 

Hobson’s  Choice. — Mother:  “Johnny, 
I  see  your  little  brother  has  the  smallest 
apple.  Did  you  give  him  his  choice,  as 
I  suggested?”  Johnny:  “Yes’m.  I  told 
him  he  could  have  his  choice,  the  little 
one  or  none,  and  he  took  the  little  one.” 
— Tit-Bits. 


)io  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS ss COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Farmers  ano 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  .Box  890,  New  York,  N.  V. 


BY  ONE  SAX,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  SAWS 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  Baw  MORB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  It 
EASIER,  153,000  in  use.  Send  for  FRKE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  ISll'KOVEMKNTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
IOLD1NO  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

56-57-59  No.  Jefferson  St.,  H-36,  Chicago,  IQ. 


The  Oriole 
Feed  IVtili 

grinds  tine,  fast  and  easy,  table  meal 
as  well  as  feed.  Low  in  price;  made 
in  most  durable  way  possible. 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials 

WILSON  BROS.,  EASTON,  PA, 


BURFLSTGfHi  FEED  MILLS 

We  oiler  you  the  best  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  50  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  compli- 
and  fastest  grinding 
yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Address, 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
St.,  New  Uavcn4Conn. 


Victor  Feed  Mills 

AND  HORSE-POWERS  COMBINED 

For  Grinding  from  12  to  60  bushels  per  hour  of 
Corn  and  Cob  and  Small  Grain,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  Power  for  Feed  Cutters,  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  12th  Annual  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 

Feed  Mills,  Horse-Powers, 

Sawing  Machines,  Jacks. 

The  J.  H.  McLAIN  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio. 


“Appleton  go _  -  .  . 

tread,  all  told,  lias  no  rival,’’— Mauley  Baoa  & 
Stone,  Harvard,  HL 

Hundred*  of  Similar  Testimonials  prove 
that  our 


“SUCCESS 


”  TREAD 
POWERS 


We  make  1 


are  properly  named, 
and  b  horse  tread 
powers, smooth  or 
level  lags  as  desir¬ 
ed, down  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 

ONE  HORSE 
■‘SUCCESS” 

is  the  best  power 
mad*  For  driving 
cream  separators, 

andall  machinery _ 

requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power 
cau  be  ootaTueo  from  the  “Sl’CCESS”  Trend  Powers  she  for 
size  than  any  others  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shelters,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
or  shredders,  buskers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  in  our  IGO  page  illustrated  catalogue.  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO  .  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ll.L. 


GRIND 

YOUR 

GRAIN 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO. 


on  a  SMALLEY  MILL.. 

Neither  you  nor  your  stock 
will  have  any  fault  to  find. 
Our  mills  have  great  capacity 
combined  with  ease  of  oper¬ 
ating  which  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  Don’t  take  oar  word 
for  this— try  one  and  be 
convinced.  Special  intro¬ 
duction  prices  in  all  new  ter¬ 
ritory.  Catalogue  showing  the 
famous  .Smalley  line  complete 
free  if  you  name  tide  paper. 

,  Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc, Wls. 


Made  in 
3  Sizes. 


for  summer  use  and  en¬ 
joy  a  great  convenience 
if  not  absolute  necessity 
during  the  hot  summer 
months.  Our  Double  Row  Steel  Plow  cuts  fast 
easy,  and  with  less  expense  than  any  plow  made.  Wil 
cut  any  size  and  depth.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

JOHN  DORSC11  A  SONS,  220  Hells  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wil. 


350  BU.  A  DAY 

with  the  Wolverine  No.  805  Mill*  Grind* 
more  per  hour  with  less  power  than  any  other  mill 
on  earth  because  Crusher  and  Grinder  run  on  separ- ' 
ate  shafts,  releiving  all  friction.  Grinds  ear  corn 
and  all  otner  grains  fine  or  coarse, for  feed  or  fam¬ 
ily  use.  Automatic  adjustable  shake  feed.  Ruith^ 
open  and  let  nails  and  hard  substance  through, 
ppipp  without  Cob  Crusher  for  grinding  small  grain  1 
rniV!lft?.  With  Cob  Crusher  for  grinding  ear  corn,  and’ 
small  grain,  $82,  Elevators  extra.  Mill  can  be  ordered  without 
Cob  Crusher  and  Crusher  ordered  any  time,  is  easily  attached. 
Made  in  3  sizea  for  *2  to  15  h.  p.  We  know  what  all  mil  lb  will  do, 
and  the  Wolverine  will  grind  more  than  any  belt  mill  made. 

UJC  <5TAKFour  reputation  and  money  by  offering  to  ship  you  this 
nt.  oihivl  mill  .Q  competjt  j0n  wjth  an  others.  If  it  don’t  do  more 
and  better  work  and  isn’t  the  beat  made  mill  and  the  biggest 
bargain  you  ever  saw  return  it  at  our  expense.  Don’t  buy  an 
experiment.  Our  Hue  represents  66  years*  experience. 

OWPPP  HPIWnPR^  7  kinds.  No.  2  Ball  Bearing  has  25  in.  burrs j 
oncer  unmui.no  No  3>  36  in.  burrs.  Geared  mill  of  new  pat¬ 
tern  ;  ball  bearing,  a  rapid  grinder.  Price  $14.50  and  up. 

CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

n  n  ill  rna  l-h  Tread,  with  governor,  $58 ;  2-h  $77 ;  3-h  $103. 
r  U  W  cna  v-h  Sw’p  $54.90  J  4-h  $34.75;  6-h  $36.95 ;  8-h$51.2» 
A  full  line  Feed  Cooker*.  Bob*.  Cutter*,  Blanket*, 
Kobe*,  IlnrnoK*.  Send  for  FRKE  fall  catalog  giving  latest  price* 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  D-16,  Chicago,  III. 


ELECTRIC  FEEB  MILL 


out  this  mill  to  meet  the 
m&nd  ot  Iht  patrons  of  the 
famousKlertrle  hoods  for 
a  good  mill  at  a  fair  price 
It  is  a  direct  grinder  and 
absorbs  or  wastes  no  pow 
er  in  useless  and  expensi Tt 
gearings.  Cuts,  croehe* 
and  grinds  ear  corn, and  all 
small  grams  single  or  mlx- 
Pricee  low.  Circulars  and 
Box  88,  Rainey,  Ill. 


ed.  Adjustable — grinds  coarse  or  fine, 
price*  free.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Hold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinder*. Different 
from  all  others.  H  and  lest  to  operate  and 

LICHTEST  RUNNINC. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(\l*o  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO..  Sooth  Bend,  Ind. 


ICE  PLOWS 


—$16.50.  Circulars  free. 

H.  I’RAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y, 


CUT  YOUR  OWN  ICE 

WITH  A  FIRST-CLASS  ICE  PLOW. 

Manufactured  especially  for  Dairymen,  Farmers 
and  Butchers,  AT  A  LOW  PRICE,  by  the  most  celebrated 
makers  of  fine  qualify  Icemen’s  Tools.  Write  to  nearest  agent, 

- - - - -  or  direct  to  makers, 


AG KXTS :  SickcU it  Nutting  Co.. .35  Barclay  St..  New  York. 

Edwin  Hunt’s  Sone,  180  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Fnrwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  Sc  Co.,  8d  St..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Simmons  1 1  u  rd  w  a  ru  Compajiy ,  St.  Ix’insMo. 


" ICE  KING  ” 

Described  in  Edition  “  E' 
48-page  Ice  Tool 
Catalogue 
mailed  free. 


Win.  T.  Wood  &  Co., 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Do  You  Want  a  Home? 

In  a  temperance  settlement  of  northern  people 
in  a  Delightful  Southern  elime  ? 

To  safely  invest  $1,000  in  installments  to  yield 
an  income  of  1*1,000  a  year  for  life  and  an 
annuity  for  your  children  as  safe  and  regular 
as  the  interest  on  a  first-class  mortgage  1 
All  these  and  more  are  afforded  by  the  Rural 
Press  Combination  Nut  &  Fruit  Club  Plan. 

To  escape  the  disease-producing  rigors  of  our 
cold  northern  winters  to  a  better  climate,  to  raise 
two  crops  a  year  on  a  piece  of  the  richest  prairie 
land,  unsurpassed  for  profitable  farming 
stock  or  poultry  raising,  or  of  the  richest  ham- 
■■■  mock  laud  for  nut  and  fruit  growing,  of 

lands  for  berry  growing,  where  crops  and  profits  are  big  and  sure 

AT  LOW  PRICKS  ANO  EASY  TERMS,  IN  THE  ITALY  OF  AMERICA? 

Delightful,  healthful  climate:  sea  breezes:  pure,  soft  water:  best  markets;  good  transportation 
facilities;  cheap  building  material:  free  fuel;  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  fresh  from  orchard  and  garden 
all  the  year.  The  Rural  Press  settlement  No.  7  affords  all  these. 

LOW  RATE  EXCURSION  EVERY  MONTH.  We  court  fullest  investigation.  Maps  and  circulars 
free.  Send  10  cents  for  profusely  illustrated  64-page  Fruit  Bulletin  telling  how  to  secure  an  income  of  $1,UW 
a  year  from  $1,000  invested  in  installments  Address:  JAS.  W.  WILSON,  President  and  Ma.iagtr. 
“  NATIONAL  RURAL  ”  Homeseekers’  Department,  Unity  Bldg.,  7 i)  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill 


THIS  WONDER  HOT  AIR  STOVE  Z  $1" 

rjy * » ~  .  w  a  ya  t -w  r  hot-air  stoves  will  burn  chips,  straw,  wood,  sawdust, 

e  P  /%  I  g-C  A  Y  cobs,  in  fact  anything  tised  for  fuel  except  coal.  The 

■  yfMns,  T1I4L/  J-  ’  Albany  is  made  with  beautifully  polished  steel 

bodies,  smooth  as  a  mirror  and  handsomely  ornamented,  with  full 
nickel  trimmings,  lined  with  heavy  sheet  steel,  aud.  if  desired,  are 
furnished  with  nickel  plated  foot  rails.  No.  26  is  26  inches  long,  18‘/4 
wide.  24  in.  high:  fuel  opening  12lA  indies.  No.  20  is  20  inches  long, 


Sr 


Heats  a  room  20  feet  square  in  less  time  aud  with  less  fuel  than  any 
other  stove.  Will  positively  hold  fire  the  year  round  if  fuel  is  added 
every  10  or  12  hours.  Will  save  one-half  your  fuel,  consequently 
one-half  the  cost  and  labor  of  chopping,  splitting  and  lugging.  The 
cleanest,  cheapest  and  safest  stove  in  the  world.  TO  1NTRODI  CE 
this  new  wonder  hot  air  stove  into  your  town  we  will  for  the  next  15 
davs  send  you  a  No.  20  Stove  on  receipt  of  only  $1.99  and  3  monthly  ] 
payments  of  $1  each,  or  a  No.  26  Stove  on  receipt  of  $3  and  4  monl  hly 
payments  of  $1  each.  Said  payments  may  be  made  regularly  to  any 
responsible  merchant  you  name  in  your  own  town  or  to  our  own 
agent  if  tve  have  one.  If  you  prefer,  send  spot  cash  and  10  names 
of  persons  you  think  might  buy  and  we  will  send  you  No.  20  for 
$5.50,  and  No.  20  for  $3.75.  Nickeled  footrails,  50c.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Graillt  State  EnforalM 


ISA  FACT 


Steam 


and 


Horse 


Power. 


&*»  the  he*t  re* sit*  in  feeding  • 

•£  *n j  kind  *re  attained  with  jrtv.4 
tesdc  To  grind  feed  most  escceas- 
fuily  require* 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mill m. 

They  have  largest  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  power. 
Crush  and  grind  eorn,  husk  cob 
and  all,  and  all  smallgrain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 


CATTLE  ss  HOGS 

and  all  kinds  of  live  stock  will  produce 
better  results  if  fed  ground  feed.  The 
small  pig  and  the  dairy  cow  need  it  es¬ 
pecially.  The  best  way  to  prepare  ground 


feed  is 
^  with  the 


Kelly  Duplex 

l\  1  WnUrinding  Mill,  it  just  grinds  any¬ 
thing— ear  corn,  cob,  husk  and  all, 
cotton  seed  and  all  small  grains, 
single  or  mixed.  Makes  course, 
medium  or  fine  feed  Takes  little 
power,  grinds  last.  Strong,  well  made  of  good  material 
and  last  indefinitely.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  37 

The  0.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Co.,  Iowa  City,  la. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries ,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26 ,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WEIGHT 

30  f  LBS 


4  TOOLS 


IN  ONE. 

Vise,  anvil- 
drill  and 
hardy.Great 
money  sav¬ 


er.  For  $3.50  we  will  send  this  outft  and  liberal  terms  to  agenta 
Mention  this  paper.  Your  money  bark  if  von  are  notsstlsfied. 

BLOOMFIELD  MFG.  CO.  Box  83,  Bloomfield, Ind. 


ll/ATPU  PUARM  PRPC  All  farmers  interested  in 
YYAIUn  UnAillYI  inCC.  good  Fanning  Mills  will 
receive  nice  watch  charm,  by  sending  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  Johnson  &  Field  Mf'g  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


CARSKADON'S  GROOVED  STANDARDS 

Wagon  Beds  made  in  9  minutes;  lumber  50c. 
Guaran  eed.  Write 

T.  R.  CARSKADON,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 
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BUILDING  UP  SOIL  AT  HIGH  PRESSURE. 

PAYING  A  PROFIT  FROM  THE  START. 

Rich  Feeding  for  Poor  Land. 

Part  II. 

HOW  IT  PAID. — With  this  sort  of  farming,  done  on 
Shares  for  several  years,  Mr.  Osborn’s  figures  show 
thait  in  the  six  years  from  1880  to  1885,  inclusive,  the 
profits,  that  is,  the  actual  sales  of  crops  less  the  cost, 
was  $685.35.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1879,  the 
field  was  worthless  of  itself;  that  is,  if  it  had  been 
plowed  and  planted  without  manure  or  fertilizer,  it 
would  not  have  returned  the  cost  of  cultivation.  The 
dressings  of  fertilizer  used  at  first  were  not  heavy;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Osborn  now  uses  more  fertilizer  than  he 
did  then,  even  though  the  soil  is  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition.  The  experiment  that  convinced  him  was  with 
only  400  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  true  that  20  years  ago, 
when  potatoes  sold  for  $1  a  bushel,  such  profits  were 
more  easily  made  than  is  possible  now;  still  the  field 
now  produces  heavier  yields  of  potatoes,  and  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  has  been  reduced  considerably.  The 
knowledge,  too, 
that  with  the 
aid  of  Crimson 
clover  and  rye, 
double  the 
number  of 
crops  of  pota¬ 
toes  thus  may 
be  produced  in 
five  years, 
gives  another 
advantage  i n 
favor  of  tut. 
present  time. 

Of  course  it 
would  have 
been  possible 
to  take  this 
same  field  and 
buy  stable  ma¬ 
nure  in  the 
cities,  and  pro- 
duce  large 
crops.  It  would 
also  have  been 
possible  to 
plow  the 
ground,  sow  it 
to  rye,  using 
potash  and 
phosphoric 
acid,  and  plow 
the  rye  under 
for  corn,  and 
keep  up  this  slow  process  of  restoration.  With  the 
long  haul  from  the  railroad,  the  stable  manure  proc¬ 
ess  would  have  been  far  more  expensive  than  the  use 
of  fertilizers.  The  chemical  and  green  manure 
process  would  have  been  cheaper,  but  on  the  basis  of 
figuring  the  difference  between  the  expense  and  in¬ 
come  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  of  the 
other  methods  could  compare  in  this  case  with  the 
high-pressure  method  of  starting  at  once  with  heavy 
dressings  of  complete  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Osborn’s  business  took  him  away  from  the 
farm  a  number  of  years,  but  he  has  now  come  back  to 
take  hold  of  it  again,  and  I  was  much  interested  in 
learning  whether  his  methods  of  handling  this  field 
had  been  changed  greatly  by  the  changes  in  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Connecticut  farmer  finds  his  business 
largely  upset  by  the  swift  changes  of  the  past  20 
years.  The  West  is  now  pouring  food  into  his  old- 
time  markets,  the  trolleys  are  running  by  his  farms, 
the  labor  system  has  been  upset;  in  fact,  there  has 
been  a  revolution  in  Connecticut  agriculture.  Mr.  Os¬ 


born  has  come  back  to  the  farm  after  years  spent  in 
another  business,  and  finds  great  changes  not  only  in 
the  methods  of  handling  the  soil,  but  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  selling  of  crops.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that 
his  ideas  of  soil  cultivation  and  crop  production,  as 
applied  to  this  old  field,  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  20  years  ago.  He  is  still  using  heavy  dressings  of 
the  same  fertilizer,  still  producing  much  the  same 
crops,  although  the  introduction  of  Crimson  clover 
has  done  away  largely  with  the  growth  of  grain  and 
grass. 

SEEDING  TO  GRASS. — This  field  is  now  covered 
with  an  excellent  growth  of  rye,  which  was  seeded 
after  late  potatoes.  The  late  potato  crop  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  dug  so  late  that  it  is  not  safe  to  follow  it  with 
Crimson  clover,  for  that  crop  requires  an  early  seed¬ 
ing  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  stand  for  the  Winter. 
This  rye  will  be  plowed  under  next  Spring  for  corn. 
Mr.  Osborn  now  likes  to  'have  the  soil  covered  through 
the  Winter  with  some  growing  crop,  as  he  has  decided 
that  in  this  way  nitrogen  is  saved,  while  the  soil  is 
kept  in  better  condition  when  plowing  under  the 


green  crop.  On  another  part  of  the  farm  I  noticed 
a  growth  of  common  Red  clover  in  the  cornfield.  Mr. 
Osborn  says  that  he  frequently  sows  Red  clover  at 
the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  and  usually  obtains  a 
fair  crop  from  it;  in  fact,  his  method  of  seeding  to 
clover  and  grass  is  very  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Clark  of  Higganum.  Readers  will  remember  how 
Mr.  Clark  advocates  working  the  land  at  least  15 
times  with  a  plow  and  harrow,  before  the  grass  seed 
is  put  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Osborn  goes  into  the  corn 
after  the  last  hoeing,  and  sows  the  Timothy  and 
clover  right  among  the  stalks.  The  shade  of  the  corn 
enables  the  little  grass  plants  to  make  a  good  start, 
although  the  seed  must  be  put  in  just  at  the  right 
time,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  crop.  I  saw  one  meadow 
seeded  in  this  way  last  year,  from  which  a  fair  crop 
of  grass  had  been  cut.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  corn  rows  had  been,  for  this  Spring  the  roller 
was  run  over  the  field  and  the  stubs  leveled  down.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Osborn  gains  one 
year  over  the  fertilizer  farmers  who  raise  wheat  as  a 


nurse  crop  for  grass,  because  the  grass  seed  sown  in 
the  corn  in  this  way  gives  a  good  yield  the  next  sea¬ 
son,  and  thus  shortens  the  rotation,  for  wheat  would 
not  pay  on  this  Connecticut  soil. 

WEEDER  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER— I  asked  Mr. 
Osborn  what  two  things  he  found  most  useful  on  the 
farm,  in  coming  back  to  it  after  his  years  of  absence. 
He  said  the  improved  weeder  and  Crimson  clover. 
The  use  of  the  weeder  has  almost  entirely  changed  the 
old  methods  of  caring  for  the  crops.  They  use  it  so 
that  the  cultivator  is  hardly  considered  necessary. 
The  weeder  is  kept  running  constantly  up  and  down 
through  the  crops,  and  in  this  way  the  weeds  are 
largely  kept  down.  With  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe  in 
addition  the  fields  are  kept  very  clean.  Mr.  Osborn 
says  that  he  would  rather  have  four  acres  of  potatoes 
well  cared  for,  than  twice  that  area  left  to  grow  up  in 
weeds  and  foul  grass.  With  regard  to  Crimson  clover, 
Mr.  Osborn  tells  this  story,  which  is  characteristic 
of  many  efforts  to  start  the  plant.  He  supposed  that 
it  was  much  the  same  as  the  common  Red  clover,  not 
remembering  that  it  is  an  annual.  He  sowed  it  with 

the  oats,  just 
as  he  would 
the  Red  clover. 
It  came  up 
after  the  oats 
were  cut,  made 
a  beautiful 
growth,  and 
bloomed  just 
about  as  the 
Red  clover 
does.  He 
thought  that 
he  had  a  fine 
thing,  and  that 
of  course  the 
field  would  be 
full  of  it  the 
following 
Spring.  In¬ 
stead  of  that, 
of  course  hard¬ 
ly  a  plant  of  it 
was  to  be  seen. 
It  is  an  annual 
plant,  and 
after  it  makes 
its  seed  it 
never  revives, 
any  more  than 
corn  or  beans 
would  do.  Mr. 
Osborn  expect¬ 
ed  that,  like 
Red  clover,  it  would  grow  on  through  two  seasons. 
Many  farmers  have  had  this  same  experience,  and 
when  the  clover  failed  to  grow  the  second  time,  they 
denounced  it  as  a  fraud,  and  considered  that  they  had 
been  cheated,  forgetting  that  the  clover  had  far  more 
than  paid  for  itself  by  its  Summer  growth.  In  our 
experience  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  sow  this  clover 
in  the  Spring.  The  proper  use  for  it  is  as  a  Winter 
cover  crop,  and  probably  the  corn  crop  is  the  best 
place  to  start  it.  Mr.  Osborn  now  sows  it  in  the  corn, 
so  that,  when  following  with  potatoes,  it  can  be 
plowed  under  to  furnish  humus  and  a  certain  amount 
of  nitrogen. 

HIGH-GRADE  FERTILIZER— I  asked  Mr.  Osborn 
whether  the  continued  use  of  this  clover  would  make 
much  Change  in  his  use  of  fertilizer.  After  some 
thought  he  said  that  it  would  probably  result  in  his 
using  less  fertilizer  in  quantity,  but  that  he  would  not 
use  a  poorer  quality.  What  he  meant  was  that  he 
would  always  use  a  high-grade  fertilizer  in  connection 
with  the  clover.  He  does  not  take  the  view  which 


TWISTING  IXTLE  FIBER  INTO  TWINE.  Fig.  322.  See  Page  882. 
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some  farmers  take,  that,  by  using  a  mixture  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  connection  with  a  small 
amount  of  nitrogen,  he  can  use  the  clover  and  keep  up 
his  yields  of  iwtatoes.  That  has  not  been  his  experi¬ 
ence;  in  fact,  he  is  convinced  that  a  crop  like  pota¬ 
toes  demands  a  high-grade  mixture,  containing  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  different  forms. 
His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  clover  is  more  useful  in 
Its  mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil  than  in  the  amount 
of  fertility  which  it  adds.  While  possibly  for  crops 
like  fruit  or,  to  some  extent,  with  corn,  the  clover 
and  the  minerals  might  produce  fair  crops,  situated  as 
he  is,  Mr.  Osborn  considers  it  economy  to  use  the 
high-grade  goods  in  connection  with  the  clover.  He 
thinks  that  he  can  use  less  of  them  and  obtain  good 
results,  but  he  believes  it  would  be  poor  economy  to 
attempt  to  weaken  the  quality.  He  says  that  when 
the  clover  is  plowed  into  the  ground  at  the  proper 
time,  with  rye  plowed  in  beside  it,  one  can  see  tbe 
difference  in  the  two  strips  of  land,  practically  all 
through  the  life  of  the  crop.  On  this  light  sandy  soil 
the  clover  is  peculiarly  effective. 

In  our  own  experience  we  have  found  that  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  decays  in  the  soil  faster  than  any  other 
form  of  humus  we  have  ever  plowed  in.  We  have 
tried  in  the  same  field  Crimson  clover,  stable  manure, 
rye,  and  the  sod  of  an  ordinary  meadow.  By  August, 
the  Crimson  clover  had  nearly  disappeared;  there  was 
hardly  enough  in  the  soil  to  color  the  ground,  al¬ 
though  when  plowed  under  it  was  the  heaviest  growth 
of  all.  The  manure  could  be  quite  plainly  seen,  while 
the  rye  and  the  sod  had  hardly  begun  to  decay.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  Crimson  clover  can  be  called 
the  most  soluble  of  all  humus  crops,  and  we  would 
rather  have  it  than  manure  for  crops  like  potatoes  and 
corn.  Mr.  Osborn  has  grown  two  and  three  crops  of 
potatoes  in  succession  without  serious  difficulty  from 
scab  or  rot.  Crimson  clover  or  rye  seems  to  be  in  one 
sense  a  cleaning  crop,  for  when  grown  between  two 
crops  of  potatoes  it  seems  to  leave  the  land  in  better 
condition  than  where  nothing  was  grown  upon  it. 
Many  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  have  shown 
that  for  such  crops  as  potatoes  this  form  of  nitrogen 
is  ahead  of  any  other,  especially  for  early  growth.  In 
some  cases  a  dressing  of  nitrate  so  small  that  the 
most  delicate  chemical  tests  could  not  find  it  by  soil 
analysis  has  nearly  doubled  the  crop.  Mr.  Osborn 
is  convinced  that  the  minerals  and  clover  will  not 
take  the  place  of  the  'high-grade  mixture. 


PRIMITIVE  TWINE  MAKING. 

The  arid  foothills  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  are 
covered  with  a  great  variety  of  plants  producing  use¬ 
ful  fibers,  among  which  are  a  number  of  palms, 
Yuccas  and  Agaves,  the  latter  popularly  known  in 
the  North  as  century  plants,  from  the  long  intervals 
between  their  flowering  periods.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  species  are  used  by  the  Mexicans,  the  quality 
of  the  fibers  extracted  varying  in  length  and  fineness 
of  staple.  The  inner  leaves  only  of  the  plants  are 
used.  They  form  a  central  bunch  called  a  “cogollo,” 
which  is  gathered  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  strong  short  staff.  This  ring  is  slipped 
over  the  cogollo,  and  a  quick  wrench  breaks  it  loose. 
The  man  gathers  a  backload  in  this  way,  proceeds 
to  the  shade  of  a  bush  or  tree,  and  begins  to  clean 
out  the  fiber  with  a  few  primitive  tools.  This  raw 
fiber  is  called  ixtle  in  Mexico,  and  Tampico  fiber  in 
our  imports,  as  nearly  all  of  it  is  shipped  from  the 
port  of  Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  northern  Mex¬ 
ico.  We  get  6,000  to  8,000  tons  of  it  yearly,  but  the 
value  has  steadily  declined  from  $111.56  per  ton  in 
1884  to  $50.83  in  1898,  owing  to  competition  from 
Yucatan  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  Agave  is  quite  an  important  plant  to  the  Mex¬ 
ican,  as  it  furnishes  him  as  well  with  pulque,  the 
national  beverage,  the  fermented  sap  of  the  young 
flower  shoot,  and  mescal,  which  is  distilled  from  the 
sap  of  other  varieties.  The  fleshy  rootstocks  of  other 
species  of  Agave  are  universally  used  as  a  substitute 
for  soap  throughout  the  wilder  parts  of  Mexico,  and 
form  the  chief  constituent  of  the  now  well-known 
“amole  soap”  manufactured  in  Illinois.  The  root  of 
a  Yucca  is  also  used  in  the  same  manner. 


FROG  FARMING  IN  AMERICA. 

The  papers  often  contain  articles  on  frog  farming, 
in  which  wonderful  statements  are  made  as  to  the 
great  profits  to  be  obtained  by  breeding  frogs.  When 
hunted  down  these  statements  generally  have  very 
little  basis  of  fact.  Lately  these  articles  have  stated 
that  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  frogs,  and  that  he  advocates  their  breed¬ 
ing  in  large  numbers.  This  turns  out  to  be  a  false 
report.  The  Commissioner  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on 
the  ediible  frogs  of  the  United  States,  but  he  is  careful 
to  say  that  at  present  he  would  advise  nothing  but 
the  stocking  of  natural  waters  with  breeding  frogs. 


He  says  that  the  value  of  frogs  as  a  food  is  now  thor¬ 
oughly  recognized;  commonly  only  the  hind  legs  are 
utilized,  but  in  some  localities  the  entire  body,  after 
removing  the  skin,  is  fried  with  eggs  and  bread 
crumbs.  For  a  long  time  the  French  people  alone 
consumed  frogs,  but  the  use  of  this  food  has  now 
passed  to  other  European  countries,  and  to  the  United 
States.  The  annual  catch  in  the  United  States  is  but 
little  less  than  1,000,000,  consumers  paying  about 
$150,000  for  this  delicacy.  Most  of  the  frogs  are 
caught  with  hook  and  line,  shot  with  small-bore  rifles, 
or  captured  with  spears.  Many  of  them  are  caught 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  while  in  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Francis  River  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  frog- 
catching  is  a  considerable  business.  In  fact,  the  un¬ 
restricted  hunting  of  frogs  threatens  their  practical 
extinction  in  some  places,  and  this,  among  other 
things,  has  started  interest  in  frog  culture. 

The  Commissioner  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  breeding  and  growth  of  the  frog.  It  appears  that 
the  tail  of  the  tadpole  is  finally  absorbed,  furnishing 
material  for  growth,  so  that  little  food  is  taken  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  frog 
lives  for  12,  15,  or  even  20  years.  The  picture  shown 
at  Fig.  323  shows  the  common  bullfrog,  as  produced 
in  this  country.  The  Commissioner  says  that  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  frog  culture  is  to  produce  liv¬ 
ing  food  for  them.  Some  people  place  meat  and  de¬ 
caying  matter  around  the  ponds  in  order  to  attract 
flies  and  insects  for  the  frogs,  but  this  contaminates 
the  water,  and  the  frogs,  failing  in  the  supply  of  more 
natural  food,  begin  to  devour  one  another.  After  the 
tadpole  form  is  changed,  the  frogs  demand  living  food. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  rear  the  tadpoles.  The 
young  are  protected  by  building  a  closed  fence  around 
the  edge  of  the  pond,  to  keep  out  four-footed  enemies, 
while  a  screen  protects  the  tadpole  from  birds.  The 
food  required  for  this  period  is  easily  provided  by  sup¬ 


plying  animal  refuse,  liver  or  such  material,  of  course, 
not  leaving  a  surplus  to  putrefy  and  spoil  the  water. 
The  more  abundant  the  food  and  the  warmer  the 
water,  the  more  rapid  is  the  growth.  The  adult  frogs 
must  be  kept  away  from  the  tadpoles,  for  they  seem  to 
love  the  frogs’  legs  even  as  well  as  the  French  people. 
The  critical  time  occurs  when  the  tadpoles  change  to 
adults,  and  this  is  the  time  when  most  frog  farms 
prove  failures.  There  is  a  frog  farm  in  Ontario  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  about  20  years.  The  waters 
are  simply  stocked  with  mature  frogs.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  confine  the  frogs  until  near  the  time  for  ship¬ 
ping;  then  they  are  taken  alive  at  night  and  confined 
in  small  pens,  which  are  drained  when  the  frogs  are 
wanted  for  market.  No  food  is  given  on  this  farm, 
and  yearly  yields  of  5,000  pounds  of  the  best  frog  legs 
are  produced.  Probably  some  such  system  as  this  is 
at  present  about  the  only  practical  way  of  breeding 
frogs.  The  Fish  Commissioner  is  still  experimenting 
with  this  matter,  and  may  possibly  discover  some 
practical  way  of  providing  for  the  tadpoles  after  they 
have  consumed  their  own  'tails. 


ELECTRIC  ROADS  AND  FARM  PROPERTY. 

Many  of  our  readers  seem  to  be  much  interested  in 
the  introduction  of  electric  railroads,  and  they  wish  to 
know  how  these  roads  have  affected  farmers.  Have 
these  roads  increased  the  value  of  farm  property  in  your 
township?  If  such  an  increase  has  taken  place,  has  it 
been  general  all  over  the  township,  or  merely  along  the 
roads  where  the  trolley  lines  run?  Has  it  made  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  your  road  taxes;  that  is,  has  there  been  a 
greater  demand  for  good  roads  since  the  trolley  was 
built?  We  would  like  to  know  if  possible,  just  how  these 
electric  lines  are  influencing  farm  life  and  property. 

SEE  TO  YOUR  RIGHTS— The  trolley  in  our  vicin¬ 
ity  has  not  as  yet  affected  the  farmers  in  any  appre¬ 
ciable  way.  This  town  of  7,000  inhabitants  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  neighboring  town,  10  miles  away,  with 
a  population  of  about  9,000.  Along  the  direct  trolley 
route  the  price  of  land  has  increased  considerably, 
because  a  number  of  real  estate  agents  have  tried  to 
boom  lots,  but  it  has  not  been  very  successful.  Not 
many  houses  have  been  built,  and  those  that  are  built 
are  not  so  good  as  the  average  house  in  town.  Of 
course  there  are  advantages  and  pleasures  in  owning 
one’s  own  home,  but  if  one  work  or  do  business  in 
town,  every  time  the  'head  of  the  family  or  any  mem¬ 


ber  of  it  goes  out  of  the  door  there’s  always  an  ex¬ 
pense  connected  therewith,  which  in  the  aggregate 
amounts  to  a  good  deal  during  the  year.  It  would 
have  been  cheaper  and  far  better  in  my  opinion  to 
pay  more  for  one’s  lot  and  had  it  within  borough 
limits.  Taxes  have  not  been  increased  because  of  the 
trolley,  but  it  is  a  nuisance  along  our  main  street, 
which  is  too  narrow  to  allow  the  trolley  track  and 
permit  public  travel  in  perfect  safety.  Before  the 
trolley  tracks  were  laid  the  town  did  not  secure  the 
rights  which  it  should,  and  which  could  be  obtained 
very  easily  at  that  time. 

Improper  rails  and  the  use  of  town  bridges  were 
allowed.  Clearing  of  snow  was  not  secured,  which 
becomes  a  great  nuisance  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
has  been  shoved  into  the  sides  of  a  narrow  street, 
already  overloaded  from  sidewalk  shoveling.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  wheels  have  been  wrecked  by  these  tracks 
in  Summer,  and  many  tipovers  in  Winter.  Before  you 
allow  a  trolley,  which  certainly  is  a  public  conveni¬ 
ence,  to  lay  tracks  in  your  streets,  see  that  you  get  all 
rights,  repairs,  etc.,  that  are  possible.  You  will  get 
nothing  after  the  tracks  are  laid,  unless  it’s  “written 
in  the  bond.”  n.  g.  Manchester. 

FACTS  ABOUT  HARTFORD,  CONN.— It  is  hard  to 
give  any  estimate  in  cash  value  of  the  advanced  price 
of  real  estate,  for  there  is  practically  no  property  for 
sale  in  this  old  settled  community  along  the  streets 
where  the  trolley  lines  run.  Over  80  of  the  farm 
homes  are  owned  by  descendants  of  the  original  set¬ 
tlers,  and  there  is  a  sentimental  value  about  them 
that  rarely  allows  them  to  come  on  the  general  mar¬ 
ket.  Still,  what  few  farms  have  been  sold  since  the 
trolley  lines  were  built,  have,  I  think,  been  increased 
in  value  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  while  the  outlying 
farms  are  counted  to  be  worth  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
more,  where  they  are  one  to  three  miles  away.  Road 
taxes  are  increasing,  because  we  are  appreciating  and 
demanding  better  roads  all  the  time.  It  is  costing  us 
more  to  live  along  the  trolley  lines,  simply  because 
we  are  living  better  and  having  more  of  the  conveni¬ 
ences  and  luxuries  of  town  and  city  life.  Citj7-  people 
are  also  coming  out  into  the  country,  and  there  is  a 
general  mixing  up  that  is  doing  us  all  good. 

There  are  six  lines  of  trolley  cars  radiating  out  of 
Hartford  to  a  10-mile  limit,  and  on  these  lines  there 
are  19  small  local  post  offices,  and  five  others  not 
more  than  two  miles  off  from  the  trolley  lines.  These 
post  offices  serve  the  mail  to  about  25,000  country 
people,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  agitate  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  making  all  this  outlying  district  into  sub¬ 
stations  of  Hartford  post  office,  as  all  these  trolley- 
car  lines  center  there,  and  with  well-equipped  postal 
cars  would  distribute  the  mails  to  carriers  at  most 
convenient  street  corners,  and  so  deliver  mail  directly 
into  the  homes  of  all  these  families  very  quickly,  and 
at  small  cost.  Practically  everybody  'is  in  favor  of 
this,  except  the  small  country  postmasters,  and  some 
fellows  who  hope  later  on  to  be  postmasters.  Many 
of  these  small  offices  would  have  to  be  maintained  as 
sub-stations,  with  clerkships  under  the  general  office, 
for  the  sale  of  stamps,  money  orders,  etc.  The  thing 
is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
we  are  going  to  have  a  sort  of  mass  meeting  of  in¬ 
terested  citizens  from  all  the  towns  round  about,  to 
talk  the  thing  over.  j.  h.  iiai.e. 


The  New  York  Commercial  says  that  sugar-beet  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are  discouraged 
at  the  results  of  the  first  year’s  crop.  The  yield  is  only 
3 Vz  tons  per  acre.  Dry  weather  is  the  cause  of  the 
small  crop. 

It  is  said  that  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  which  owns  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Indiana,  is  going  to  plant  it  to 
trees,  which,  when  matured,  can  be  worked  into  ties.  The 
Catalpa  is  the  variety  of  tree  selected  for  this  experi¬ 
ment.  On  account  of  its  quick  growth,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  16  years  the  timber  will  be  large  enough  to  use 
to  advantage. 

Owing  to  floods  in  the  rubber-producing  sections  o*’ 
Brazil,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  rubber  col¬ 
lected  this  season  will  be  comparatively  small.  When 
these  lands  are  flooded,  many  of  the  collectors  fall 
victims  to  swamp  fevers,  and  others  return  homo  to 
avoid  sickness.  Thus  far  the  season’s  crop  shows  a 
shortage  of  600  tons. 

We  have  tried  both  prose  and  poetry  to  head  off  the 
fake  stories  about  skunk  farming.  Now,  here  is  a  note 
from  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  “I 
have  not  a  particle  of  faith  in  the  profitableness  of  any 
such  venture.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  Department  has 
done  anything  official  in  this  direction.  There  are  so 
many  subjects  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  the  question  of  skunk  farming 
will  not  happen  to  be  discussed  during  my  incumbency.” 

Not  long  since  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Armour 
Packing  Company  is  making  a  business  of  separating 
eggs;  the  yolks  and  the  whites  are  canned  separately. 
This  is  done  entirely  by  hand,  the  yolks  being  put  into 
one  can  and  the  whites  in  another.  As  soon  as  the  cans 
are  filled  they  are  sealed  and  frozen,  when  they  will  keep 
in  cold  storage  for  an  unlimited  time.  In  some  cases 
the  yolks  and  whites  are  put  together.  These  frozen 
eggs  are  used  by  cracker  makers  all  over  the  country  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  demand  for  them.  Thus,  the 
American  hen  is  represented  by  a  frozen  product  after  all. 
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SEED-BALLS  ON  POTATOES. 

Where  Have  They  Gone  To? 

What  is  the  reason  that  we  have  no  seed-bolls  on 
our  potatoes?  We  have  a  fine  bloom,  but  no  seed.  I 
have  only  one  kind,  out  of  about  40  different  varieties, 
that  gives  seed-balls.  J.  l. 

Walkerton,  Ont. 

The  aim  in  the  development  of  the  potato  has  been 
towards  an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the 
tubers,  regardless  of  seed  production.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  most  varieties  fail  to  yield  seed  at  all  in  re¬ 
cent  generations.  This  is  merely  a  theory,  but  it  is 
in  accordance  with  other  and  well-established  theo¬ 
ries  of  plant  breeding.  It  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  a  plant  to  produce  equally  well 
both  above  and  below  ground.  When  we  aim  at  600 
or  700  bushels  of  tubers  per  acre,  we  should  not  also 
expect  a  good  crop  of  seed. 

When  the  tomato  is  grafted  on  the  potato,  we  get 
but  an  indifferent  yield  of  either  tomatoes  or  potatoes, 
never  a  good  crop  of  both.  Some  varieties  of  the  po¬ 
tato  yield  an  abundance  of  seed,  and  are  cultivated  by 
specialists  to  be  used  as  “breeding”  stock.  These  oc¬ 
casionally  dribble  out  and  get  into  the  bands  of 
planters,  and  then  we  hear  of  wonderful  yields  of 
seed.  In  a  case  that  has  recently  come  under  my 
observation,  a  small  plot  of  potatoes  yielded  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  seed-balls,  but  a  comparatively 
poor  crop  of  tubers,  and  these  of  only  ordinary 
quality.  frederic  cranefield. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station. 

DUE  TO  ROOT-PROPAGATION.— I  have  never 
made  a  critical  examination  of  the  stamens  and  pis¬ 
tils  of  the  potato  flowers,  to  determine  whether  they 
were  defective  in  development  or  not,  but  have  no 
doubt  that  the  commonly  accepted  theory  is  correct. 
This  is  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  flowers  to  fer¬ 
tilize,  and  then  to  produce  seed,  is  due  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  in  development  resulting  from  being  propagated 
by  extension,  i.  e.,  by  the  tuber  and  not  by  seed.  It 
is  found  that  in  nearly  all  plants  the  longer  they  are 
propagated  by  tubers,  division,  cuttings,  layers,  graft¬ 
ing,  budding,  etc.,  the  weaker  becomes  their  power  of 
seed  production.  New  seedling  varieties  of  potatoes, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  plants,  produce  seeds  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  become  seedless. 

Amherst,  Mass.  s.  t.  maynard. 

LACK  OP  POLLEN. — The  principal  reason  why  our 
potatoes  do  not  produce  seed-balls,  is  that  but  very 
few  varieties  produce  any  pollen.  Undoubtedly  the 
reason  for  this  is  'that  continued  growing  from  di¬ 
vision  of  tubers,  which  is  the  same  as  propagation  of 
plants  by  cuttings,  has  affected  the  seed-bearing 
qualities  of  'the  plant,  so  'that  they  produce  no  pollen 
with  which  to  fertilize  the  bloom.  This  tendency  is 
quite  common  in  some  plants,  the  banana  and  pine¬ 
apple  being  examples.  I  have  found  that  a  few  va¬ 
rieties  produce  pollen  quite  freely,  and  wben  these  are 
planted  in  alternate  rows  with  other  sorts  that  do  not 
as  a  rule  ever  produce  a  seed-ball,  there  will  be  quite 
a  few  balls  upon  the  latter. 

Last  Spring  I  furnished  a  friend  in  Michigan  With 
a  few  tubers  of  ball-bearing  varieties,  and  he  writes 
me  that  he  has  been  quite  successful  in  using  the 
pollen  from  these  sorts  in  hand-fertilizing  the  blooms 
of  several  varieties,  including  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  others,  and  in  every  instance  pro¬ 
cured  seed-balls,  showing  quite  conclusively  that 
■when  pollen  is  present  most  of  our  varieties  will  pro¬ 
duce  seed.  However,  there  are  some  varieties  in 
which  this  lack  of  seed  production  has  gone  so  far 
that  only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  do  any 
blooms  appear.  Bliss  Triumph,  Read’s  Early  Pink¬ 
eye,  Snowflake,  and  some  others,  seldom  show  any 
bloom,  and  only  a  fewr  even  in  the  most  favorable 
seasons.  l.  h.  read. 

Wisconsin. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  IT. — It  is  rather  common 
for  plants  that  change  their  root  system  or  tuber  sys¬ 
tem  to  produce  larger  roots  or  larger  tubers,  to  cease 
producing  seeds,  or  a  good  crop  of  seeds.  Quick-grass, 
while  growing  well  and  spreading  by  rootstocks,  pro¬ 
duces  little  or  no  seed,  but  after  the  ground  has  be¬ 
come  well  stocked  with  rootstocks,  so  that  the  ground 
is  choked  and  the  plants  are  short,  seed  begins  to  be 
plentiful.  In  the  stiffest  kind  of  clay  soil,  this  pro¬ 
duction  of  seeds  is  very  apparent;  at  least,  I  have 
found  it  so  here.  Horseradish  bears  flowers  year  after 
year,  but  seeds  are  rare.  The  plants  have  “run  to 
roots,”  and  these  can  spread  and  multiply  well  enough 
without  asking  any  odds  of  seeds.  Peppermint  and 
spearmint  in  Michigan  have  long  been  multiplied  by 
the  spreading  and  creeping  stems  and  rootstocks,  and 
now  no  seeds  can  be  found,  not  even  enough  to  grow 
a  few  seedlings  for  the  purpose  of  securing  new  varie¬ 
ties,  hoping  that  some  of  them  may  prove  more  valu¬ 
able  for  producing  oil.  Matrimony  vine  (Lycium)  is 
another  example;  species  of  Lycopus,  also.  Con¬ 


stant  attempts  have  been  made  for  many  years  past 
to  improve  potatoes,  not  to  improve  them  for  bearing 
more  seeds,  but  to  produce  large  tubers  in  abun¬ 
dance.  I  can  remember  when  many  sorts  of  good 
potatoes  produced  seed-balls  in  abundance,  and  some 
sorts  now  produce  them  in  moderate  quantity. 

Here  may  be  a  puzzle  for  some  people:  Why  does 
toadflax  continue  to  produce  seeds  in  abundance,  and 
yet  spread  all  through  sandy  soil  with  numerous  root¬ 
stocks?  And  why  do  strawberries  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  seeds  in  abundance,  while  they  multiply 
prodigiously  with  runners?  In  the  case  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  none  of  the  numerous  seedlings  are  saved  for 
cultivation  unless  they  bear  good  seeds,  for  such  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  poor  quality  or  worthless.  Had  the  fruit 
been  attended  to  in  the  case  of  new  sorts  of  potatoes, 
all  sorts  that  failed  to  produce  berries  on  the  top 
would  have  been  discarded,  but  no  one  cared  for  the 
berries.  Man  often  improved  plants  for  his  use  with 
only  one  point  in  mind;  beets  and  turnips  for  the 
roots;  cabbages  for  the  heads  of  leaves;  cauliflower 
for  the  stout  flower  clusters;  egg  plants  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  fruits;  paying  no  attention  to  the  color,  size,  and 
shape  of  the  rest  of  the  plant,  provided  it  be  healthy 
and  sufficiently  vigorous.  w.  j.  beal. 

Michigan. 

BRED  FOR  TUBERS. — Why  does  the  potato  pro¬ 
duce  fewer  seed-balls  now  than  formerly?  I  have 
often  asked  myself  and  others  this  same  question, 
and  have  not  yet  received  a  fully  satisfactory  reply. 
I  hope  your  inquiries  will  elicit  one.  My  own  idea 
may  be  expressed  as  follows:  The  potato  is  a  highbred 
plant — comparable  to  the  Jersey  among  cows.  In  its 
native  haunts  on  the  plateaus  of  South  America  the 
wllld  potato  reproduces  itself  in  two  ways,  by  seeds 
and  by  tubers.  But  man  'has  always  bred  and  selected 
the  cultivated  varieties  with  one  end  in  view,  the 
production  of  tubers.  Both  of  these  reproductive 
processes  are  exhaustive  of  the  plant’s  energies.  In 
its  vital  economy,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  induced 
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by  man  to  turn  more  and  more  of  this  energy  into 
the  channels  of  tuber  formation,  it  has  had  less  and 
less  to  devote  to  the  perfecting  and  sustenance  of  the 
reproductive  parts  in  the  flower.  The  evidence  that 
I  have  at  hand  is  that  little  if  any  cross-pollination 
occurs  between  potato  blossoms.  It  was  recorded 
over  50  years  ago  that  some  varieties  of  potatoes 
which  were  not  self-fertile  would  bear  seed  when 
crossed  with  pollen  from  another  variety.  Waite’s 
observations  on  the  apple  have  shown  that  self¬ 
sterility  may  increase  with  decreased  vigor  of  de¬ 
velopment.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  potatoes  for  tuber  production  alone  the 
vigor  of  the  flower  organs  has  been  so  decreased  as 
not  only  to  increase  their  natural  tendency  to  self¬ 
sterility,  but  also  to  sterility  even  when  crossed. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station.  l.  r.  jones. 


DOES  THE  FOOD  FLAVOR  MILK  OR  BUTTER? 

It  seems  remarkable  that  anyone  should  answer  in 
the  negative.  Yet  Prof.  Waugh,  In  a  recent  number 
of  your  paper,  doubts  it,  and  presumes  to  ridicule  the 
idea  by  suggesting  that  the  odor  gets  into  the  pail 
from  the  outside.  During  the  earliest  settlement  of 
this  part  of  Illinois,  the  wild  onions,  or  leeks,  were  so 
abundant  along  the  creek  bottoms,  that  for  a  few 
weeks  during  early  Spring  both  milk  and  butter  were 
often  totally  unfit  to  use,  because  the  cows,  all  of 
which  ran  at  large,  got  so  much  of  the  onions  in 
their  foraging.  The  Professor  cannot  lay  this  fact  to 
filthy  barns,  because  these  cows  never  saw  a  barn. 
They  were  milked  under  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky, 
and  had  the  purest  air  that  Nature  could  make,  sur¬ 
rounding  them  both  Summer  and  Winter.  Another 
familiar  example  of  similar  character,  is  the  influence 
food  has  upon  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  poultry.  Give  the 
hens  one  or  two  good  feeds  of  onions,  and  the  egg, 
or  the  carcass  of  the  bird,  is  not  fit  to  eat.  Every¬ 
one  who  has  tried  eating  the  eggs  of  the  duck  must 


have  noticed  that  often  the  eggs  are  not  good.  This 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  ducks  are  such  scavengers 
that  everything  edible  that  comes  in  their  way,  clean 
or  not,  finds  its  way  into  their  crop.  If,  however, 
ducks  are  kept  up  and  fed  on  clean  food,  and  given 
clean  water,  the  eggs  are  all  right.  The  thing  that 
gives  the  Canvas-back  duck  Its  extra  value  is  the 
desirable  flavor  imparted  to  it  by  the  wild  celery 
which  it  feeds  upon. 

Changing  the  subject  somewhat,  I  wish  to  offer  an 
explanation  as  to  why  there  is  such  a  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  It  is 
pretty  generally  known  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
color  blindness;  that  is,  persons  who  cannot  tell  one 
color  from  another.  It  may  also  be  knowm  that  there 
are  persons  who  have  a  sound-deafness;  persons  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  different  sounds  as  to  ' 
quality,  hence  cannot  tell  one  tune  from  another. 
Now  it  is  equally  true  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  widely  different  degrees  in  different  per¬ 
sons.  I  have  known  persons  who  cared  very  little 
about  the  special  taste  of  different  foods;  if  the  food 
were  clean,  well-cooked  and  wholesome,  one  thing  sat¬ 
isfying  them  as  well  as  another  Such  persons 
are  deficient  in  the  taste  sense.  Such  individuals 
would  very  naturally  think  that  the  Ben  Davis  apple, 
the  Kieffer  pear,  or  the  Haverland  strawberry  were  as 
good  as  any  of  their  kind.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the 
scientific  explanation  of  these  differences  in  taste. 

Illinois.  DR.  A.  W.  FOREMAN. 

DO  BEES  FERTILIZE  FRUIT? 

Some  Facts  About  Pollen. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  M.  V.  Slinger- 
land  makes  an  effort  to  show  that  bees  are  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  fertilization  of  fruits.  Now,  I  desire  to  ask 
nim  a  question:  Within  the  last  three  years,  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  the  bees  have  nearly  all  died,  and  are  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  yet  we  have  full  fruit  crops  as  be¬ 
fore.  How  does  he  account  for  it?  We  have  in  the  straw¬ 
berry,  the  perfect  and  imperfect  blossom,  and  in  planting 
nurserymen  tell  us  to  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  the 
latter  to  one  of  the  former,  to  insure  a  crop.  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Slingerland,  I  suppose  that  the  bees  come 
in  as  a  third  element,  and  carry  the  pollen  from  the  per¬ 
fect  to  the  imperfect,  and  this  insures  the  crop.  Nature 
doesn’t  do  business  that  way.  If  he  will  think  for  one 
moment,  when  he  is  about  blooms  of  fruit  trees  or  even 
plants,  and  catches  the  fragrance  arising  from  the  an¬ 
thers  of  the  flowers,  as  the  fragrance  penetrates  his 
nostrils  so  it  penetrates  within  certain  radius  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  in  this  way  becomes  the  fertilizing  element  to 
the  fruits  of  the  trees  and  plants.  w.  s.  y. 

Franklin,  Ind. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

W.  S.  Y.  is  certainly  mistaken  regarding  the 
method  by  which  Nature  provides  for  the  fertilization 
of  fruit  or  any  other  blossoms.  The  pollen  of  a  flower 
is  always  the  fertilizing  element,  and  Nature  usually 
provides  for  cross-pollination;  that  Is,  one  flower  is 
usually  fertilized  by  the  pollen  from  another  flower, 
instead  of  by  its  own  pollen.  Pollen  is  usually  car¬ 
ried  from  one  flower  to  another  either  by  insects  or 
by  the  wind.  In  the  case  of  strawberries,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  done  mostly  by  the  wind,  but  all  who  have  made 
any  careful  observations  upon  the  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees  unanimously  agree  that  cross-pollination  is 
largely  the  work  of  insects,  most  of  which  are  bees. 
Usually  the  honey  bee  is  the  most  frequent  visitor  to 
the  blossoms,  but  there  are  many  different  kinds  of 
wild  bees  Which  also  do  the  same  work.  However,  the 
cross-pollination  of  fruit  blossoms  may  be,  and  doubt¬ 
less  Is,  often  accomplished  by  the  wind.  A  graduate 
student,  S.  W.  Fletcher,  who  has  made  very  extended 
and  careful  observations  here  at  Cornell  University, 
tells  me  that  for  several  hours  after  the  blossoms  of 
apple  and  pear  open,  the  pollen  grains  are  too  sticky 
to  be  blown  by  the  wind,  and  hence  can  only  be  car¬ 
ried  to  another  flower  by  insects.  He  finds  that  if  thcj 
blossom,  after  opening,  is  exposed  to  bright,  warm 
sunshine  for  five  or  more  hours,  the  pollen  may  be¬ 
come  dry  enough,  so  that  the  wind  can  carry  it  to 
other  blossoms.  Thus,  usually  fruit  blossoms  opening 
one  day  could  not  be  pollinated  by  the  wind  until  the 
next  day  or  later,  unless  exposed  to  bright  sunshine 
for  at  least  five  hours  after  opening.  I  think  that  if 
W.  S.  Y.  will  carefully  watch  the  blossoms  on  his 
fruit  trees  next  Spring,  he  will  find  that  they  are 
visited  by  many  bee-like  insects,  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  honey  bees  will  be  entirely  absent,  although  he 
states  that  they  have  about  all  died  in  his  vicinity.  I 
did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  honey  bees  were 
absolutely  essential  to  the  pollination  of  fruit  blos¬ 
soms,  but  all  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  those  who 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  shows  that 
these  insects  are  very  important  factors  in  cross¬ 
pollination. 

To  one  at  all  familiar  wlith  the  subject,  the  mere 
statement  of  W.  S.  Y.’s  theory,  that  the  “fragrance  of 
the  flower  becomes  the  fertilizing  element,”  would  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  absurdity.  Pollen  is  always 
the  fertilizing  element,  and  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fra¬ 
grant.  The  only  way  by  which  the  fragrance  of  a 
flower  has  anything  to  do  with  its  fertilization  is  that 
it  may  serve  as  an  attraction  for  certain  insects  to 
visit  it.  The  fragrance  of  a  flower  has  no  connection 
with  the  pollen,  which  comes  from  the  anthers.  The 
pollen  dust,  penetrating  our  nostrils,  would  produce 
oniy  a  mechanical  irritation  of  our  smelling  organs. 
The  fragrance  of  a  flower,  however,  Is  a  volatile  oil 
Which  is  secreted  by  the  flower,  probably  mostly  from 
its  petals. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  It  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALB  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Pruning  Questions. 

1.  Will  it  do  as  well  to  prune  apple,  pear 
and  cherry  trees  during  the  open  weather 
of  Winter  as  in  the  Spring?  2.  Will  black 
raspberries  be  more  liable  to  winterkill  and 
break  if  pruned  and  tied  up  now  than  they 
would  if  left  as  they  grew  until  Spring? 
Falls  Church,  Va.  t.  m.  t. 

1.  It  will  in  no  wise  hurt  fruit  trees 
more  to  prune  them  during  the  mild 
weather  of  Winter  than  to  wait  until 
Spring  'to  do  the  work.  Painting  the 
wounds  will  be  of  some  benefit  in  pre¬ 
venting  decay  until  they  are  healed  over. 
2.  Black  raspberry  bushes  may  also 
safely  be  pruned  and  tied  up  during 
mild  Winter  weather.  It  is  a  more  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  let  them  alone  until 
Spring,  and  when  winterkilling  is  over, 
the  pruner  can  tell  just  how  far  back  to 
cut  in  order  to  remove  all  of  the  dam¬ 
aged  wood.  Otherwise,  1  know  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  waiting  until  Spring. 

An  Unknown  Blackberry. 

I  have  a  blackberry  that  ripens  fruit  as 
early  as  the  Ohio  or  Palmer  raspberry.  It 
is  not  the  Early  Harvest.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy.  The  canes  grow  very  erect,  never 
curving,  and  will  grow  about  six  feet  high; 
dark  colored.  'The  fruit  is  of  fair  quality, 
good  size,  and  about  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  thick.  Is  it  an  old  variety  or  something 
new?  It  is  quite  productive.  a.  r.  s. 
Van  Wert,  O. 

As  the  writer  plainly  says  that  the 
blackberry  under  question  is  not  the 
Early  Harvest,  which  is  a  tall,  erect- 
growing  variety,  with  very  long  but 
otherwise  small  fruit,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  what  variety  he  has.  It 
may  be  a  new  seedling  that  has  not  been 
put  before  the  public  sufficiently  to  be 
generally  known.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  valuable  kind  and  worthy  of  being 
better  known.  The  only  other  variety 
besides  Early  Harvest  that  it  occurs  to 
me  it  might  be,  is  Agawam;  but  that 
fruit  does  not  ripen  so  early  as  is  men¬ 
tioned.  A  good,  hardy,  large,  early 
blackberry  with  a  robust  habit  of  bush, 
is  one  that  the  public  would  like  to 
have.  Let  us  hear  more  of  this  one. 

Cutting  Scions. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  cutting  scions 
for  grafting?  What  part  of  the  tree  makes 
the  best?  How  should  they  be  cared  for, 
from  the  time  they  are  cut  until  they  are 
used  in  the  Spring?  Give  the  details  and 
reasons.  p.  s.  d. 

Ingram,  Pa. 

The  best  time  to  cut  scions  is  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees 
in  Autumn.  There  is  then  no  damage  to 
the  young  wood  from  severe  cold,  as 
may  be  the  case  later.  If  not  done  in 
the  Fall,  then  the  sooner  thereafter  the 
better.  Every  severe  cold  spell  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  vitality  of  the  branches  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  in  some  degree,  or,  at  least, 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  so.  This 
is  the  result  of  evaporation,  which  is 
sometimes  very  considerable,  and  dam¬ 
age  or  death  is  the  result  in  extreme 
cases.  The  longer  the  cold  spell  the 
greater  the  degree  of  damage  to  the 
branches  exposed  to  it. 

Cut  the  best-ripened  and  strongest- 
looking  wood  of  the  last  year’s  growth 
only.  Do  not  use  older  wood  except 
where  the  new  wood  is  not  to  be  had. 
Any  good,  sound  wood  will  grow  if  it 
has  buds  on  it,  but  one-year-old  wood 
makes  the  best  growth  as  a  graft.  Be 
sure  that  the  wood  has  large,  plump 
buds,  for  that  is  a  sign  of  vigor  and 
ripeness  of  wood  and  buds.  Such  scions 
are  usually  found  in  the  topmost  parts 
of  a  tree,  or  on  the  ends  of  the  thrifty 
side  branches.  Try  to  cut  from  trees 
that  are  known  to  bear  well,  although 
young  trees  of  good  parentage,  even  if 


they  are  standing  in  nursery  rows,  are 
good  for  scions.  Some  of  the  best-bear¬ 
ing  trees  I  ever  had  I  grew  from  scions 
that  I  cut  from  nursery  trees.  Provide 
strings  that  will  not  easily  rot,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  small  willow  twigs,  which  will 
not  rot,  and  take  them  along  to  where 
the  scions  are  to  be  cut,  if  more  than 
one  variety  be  taken  at  a  time.  Tie  in 
bundles  of  about  100.  Label  each  one 
instantly,  that  there  be  no  mistake.  I 
usually  cut  a  wide  shaving  off  the  butt 
of  a  big  scion,  and  write  the  name  there 
with  a  pencil.  This  rarely  fails  to  re¬ 
main  throughout  the  season.  Pack  the 
bundle  in  an  abundance  of  damp  saw¬ 
dust,  and  this  may  be  in  boxes  for  con¬ 
venience  in  handling.  Keep  the  boxes 
in  a  very  cool  cellar,  or  bury  them  bod¬ 
ily  in  the  open  ground,  covering  the 
place  with  trash  to  prevent  severe  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  contents  below.  The  scions 
must  be  kept  damp,  to  prevent  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  cool  to  avoid  any  starting  of 
the  buds  to  swell  until  they  do  so  nat¬ 
urally  after  they  are  set  as  grafts. 

Apples  for  Connecticut. 

Next  Spring  we  expect  to  set  four  acres 
to  apple  trees.  Our  farm  is  situated  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Connecticut,  alti¬ 
tude  1,400  feet.  The  trees  are  to  be  planted 
on  a  northwest  slope.  Can  you  suggest 
better  varieties  than  Sutton  and  Hubbard- 
ston  for  this  locality?  If  these  varieties 
were  used,  what  proportion  of  the  orchard 
would  you  advise  setting  to  each?  We 
propose  planting  trees  35  feet  apart  each 
way.  Would  you  advise  us  to  put  in  fillers 
of  some  earlier-bearing  shorter-lived  va¬ 
rieties?  If  so,  what  sort  would  you  recom¬ 
mend?  R-  w-  R* 

Mill  Brook,  Conn. 

Sutton  and  Hubbardston  are  very  good 
apples  to  plant  in  northern  Connecticut. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  better  for  that  sec¬ 
tion.  My  advice  would  be  to  plant  about 
half  the  orchard  to  each  variety.  As  to 
distance,  35  feet  is  close  enough.  Forty 
might  be  better  40  years  from  now.  I 
would  surely  plant  in  other  varieties  as 
fillers.  Wagener,  Wealthy  and  Olden¬ 
burg  w'ould  be  good  for  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose,  as  they  all  come  into  bearing  very 
early,  and  would  pay  for  the  entire  or¬ 
chard  before  the  permanent  trees  began 
to  be  profitable.  Wagener  is  a  good,  red 
Winter  apple.  Wealthy  and  Oldenburg 
are  both  Fall  varieties  in  Connecticut, 
but  they  are  red  and  handsome,  and  will 
sell  well  for  that  season  of  the  year. 
Influence  of  Stock ;  Weeds  in  Strawberries. 

1.  A  case  has  been  brought  to  my  notice 
where  scions  from  a  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  good  keeper,  were  grafted 
on  to  an  early  Fall  variety,  and  the  fruit, 
which  appears  the  same  in  every  way,  has 
lost  its  keeping  qualities.  Can  you  give  the 
reason  for  this?  Is  it  that  the  tree,  being 
matured,  has  an  influence  over  these 
grafts?  2.  My  strawberry  field  has  been 
kept  very  free  from  weeds  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer.  Late  in  the  growing  season  a  great 
deal  of  Mouse-ear  chickweed  started  in  the 
rows.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  it 
out  of  the  narrow  matted  rows.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy?  The  field  is  now  well 
mulched  with  straw  for  Winter  covering. 
Will  the  chickweed,  which  is  now  quite 
small,  injure  the  bed  for  fruiting  another 
year?  It  is  a  new  bed  on  heavily  fertilized 
land.  Q.  G.  w. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

1.  This  brings  up  the  old  and  hotly- 
contested  theory  of  the  influence  of  the 
stock  upon  the  scion.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  stock  never  has  any  influence  over 
the  grafts  that  are  set  upon  it,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  very,  very  rare.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  anything,  I  have 
seen  grafts  of  various  kinds  set  in  trees 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  the  biggest  apple  and 
pear  trees  in  the  old  orchards,  and  I 
have  never  noticed  any  difference  in 
time  of  ripening,  color,  flavor  or  any 
other  particular  from  the  ordinary  types 
of  the  varieties  used.  If  there  were  a 
well  founded  principle  in  nature  that  the 
stock  materially  influences  the  graft  in 
the  character  of  its  fruit,  we  would  sure¬ 
ly  have  numerous  facts  demonstrating 
it,  for  we  have  billions  of  grafts  and 
buds  set.  As  it  is,  we  rarely  have  what 
may  be  called  suspicious  cases  brought 
to  notice.  The  only  reason  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  theory  is  for  lack  of 
facts,  for  I  would  as  willingly  believe  in 


that  as  in  any  other  theory.  But  that  it 
is  very  commonly  believed  in  I  do  not 
doubt;  just  as  it  is  believed  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  fairly  well-informed  people 
that  new  varieties  are  originated  in 
some  mysterious  way  by  grafting  and 
budding.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking 
with  a  very  intelligent  man  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  thought  this  was  a  fact,  and 
was  astonished  at  being  shown  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  his  belief.  The  case  mentioned 
by  G.  G.  W.  may  be  one  in  which  the 
stock  modifies  the  graft,  but  I  doubt  it. 
Old  trees  are  likely  to  mature  their  fruit 
sooner  than  young  ones,  and  especially 
if  they  are  not  in  rich  ground  and  grow¬ 
ing  thriftily. 

2.  There  are  several  species  of  chick- 
weed  that  become  very  troublesome 
when  they  get  a  start  in  strawberry 
fields.  As  they  grow  in  the  cool  weather 
of  Fall  and  Spring,  and  come  up  in  the 
rows  among  the  plants  they  are  very 
difficult  to  destroy.  There  is  no  way 
that  I  have  ever  found  to  rid  the  patch 
of  them  but  hand  work.  The  seed  is 
matured  before  cultivation  usually  be¬ 
gins  in  the  early  Summer,  so  that  the 
seed  is  sown  each  year  ready  for  the 
succeeding  one.  Mulching  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  young  plants,  unless  it  is 
heavy  enough  to  kill  the  strawberry 
plants  too.  I  have  had  beds  seriously 
smothered  and  injured  by  the  chickweed 
coming  up  through  a  thin  mulch,  unless 
I  spent  considerable  time  and  labor  in 
pulling  it  out  in  early  Spring.  The 
wiser  plan  is  to  change  the  crop,  putting 
in  corn,  potatoes,  or  something  that 
grows  in  Summer,  and  Fall-plow,  and 
then  Spring-plow  the  chickweed  to  death 
before  setting  the  same  ground  to  straw¬ 
berries  again. 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 


Every  Cloud  Has 
a  Silver  Lining. 


ft 


The  clouds  of  bad  blood  enveloping 
humanity  have  a  silver  lining  in  the  shape 
of  a  specific  to  remove  them.  It  is  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla ,  America’s  Greatest  Medicine, 
which  drives  out  all  impurities  from  the 
blood,  of  either  sex  or  any  age. 


Never  Disappoints 


OSIER  WILLOWS 

for  the  protection  of  DAMS.  DYKES  and  DITCHES, 
and  for  the  manufacture  Of  baskets.  Price*  for  cut¬ 
tings,  $1  per  100;  18  per  1  000.  Directions  for  planting 
and  information  given  with  each  order. 

CHAS.  RENNER,  Harrison,  N.  J 
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MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Choice  English  Milltrack. 

FRESH  CONSIGNMENT  JUST  RECEIVED. 

Price,  10c.  per  pound;  17  per  100  pounds;  in 
500-pound  lots  at  16.50  per  100  pounds. 

Send  for  Our  1900  Carden  and 
Farm  Manual. 

If  you  Keep  Hens,  you  should  have  our  new 
Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TWO  hundred  bushels 

of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  “actual  ’  Pot¬ 
ash  from  the  soil.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  8 %  “actual”  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be 

a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 

books  telling  about  composi¬ 
tion,  use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Early  Crops  and  Large  Crop* 
of  Vegetable*  or  Fruit.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  be  convtnoed  of  the  merit*  of  the** 
new  Fertilliera. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

816  Falrmount  Avenne.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street.  New  York. 

A|  ftlfrn  and  other  Grass  Seeds  FOR  SALE. 
ULUVLn  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
Bourbon  Elevator  and  Milling  Co.,  Bourbon,  111. 

10  Id  C VA/  VODIf  strawberry  Plants  for  $1. 

I  /  WlVY  lUnN  T.  C.  KKV1TT,  Atbenia,  N.J. 

Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Cmrranta,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Frolt  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FKEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Pedigree  Strawberries 

Reoommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
Niw-Yobkbr  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17, 
'97.  and  July  16,  ’98.  We  Offer  JOB,  CARRIE  8II.VER8, 
STELLA  and  REBA  In  pot-grown  plants  at  25o  each, 
$2  per  do*..  15  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  introduced,  at  25c.  eaoh,  12 
per  do*.,  $6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J‘ 


_  TREES 

and  Strawberry  Plants  by  the 
hundred  or  million.  Weyield 
to  no  one  in  varieties  and 
quality  of  stock.  Ask  about 

Victor  Peueh  and  Straw¬ 
berries,  Plums,  Apples, 
Asparagus,  etc.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  mulled  FREE. 


Box  29,  Berlin,  Md, 


YOUR7  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  in  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  it  pay  big  I  name  price  and  kinds  in  catalogue 


Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock  ARTHUR  J.  COLLI 


Moorestown,  Burlington  Co. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free. 


the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO*f  Painesville,  O. 


IT  plum;  Kieffer pear;  Elberta, Poole Fav.,Emma peaches, etc. 


Best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest  annual  sale. 
High  quality— not  high  price.  Finest  sorts.  We 
bud  4  million  Apple  trees,  whole-root  graft 
5  million— now  1-  and  2-yr.  Other  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  in  proportion.  1400  acres  Nursery 

Orchards.  We  PAY  FREIGHT 

box  and  pack  free,  ask  No  Money  until 

TSAFE  arrival,— Guarantee  SATISFACTION 
Stark  Fruit  Book  free.  Write  us,— Visit  us 
W/*\  DAV  CASH  each  WEEK  and  want 
IT  “  E  l\  I  MORE  Home  and  traveling 
salesmen.  Outfit  free.  STARK  Market  and 
Quality  Kings  PAY :  Apple  of  Commerce, 
\\/S  Black  Ben  Davis,  Champion,  Delicious,  Ingram, 
yfjt  Gano,  Prizetaker,  Sena-  CTARK  LOUISIANA,  M0. 
.  tor,StaymanWinesap;Gold/«V|/TlnSDansvilIe,  N.  Y. 

:.vr6KU“  Stark,  Mo.,  etc. 
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VAN  DEMAN'S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Age  of  Bearing  Apples. 

At  what  age  will  the  following  apples  be¬ 
gin  to  bear:  Jonathan,  Smith,  Stark  and 
Sutton.  H. 

Curwensville,  Pa. 

The  age  at  which  any  fruit  tree  begins 
to  bear  varies  somewhat  with  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  in  which  it  stands.  In 
the  Far  West  apple  trees  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  in  about  half  the  time  that  they  do 
in  the  Eastern  States.  It  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  Jona¬ 
than,  Smith,  Stark  and  Sutton  will  all 
begin  to  bear  a  little  at  six  to  eight 
years  from  setting.  By  the  time  that 
they  are  10  years  set  they  should  begin 
to  be  profitable. 

Hardiness  of  Nut  Trees. 

1.  A  few  weeks  ago  directions  were  given 
to  a  New  Hampshire  inquirer  in  regard  to 
growing  the  Paragon  chestnut.  Are  we 
to  understand  by  this  that  the  Paragon 
will  thrive  in  New  Hampshire?  If  so, 
would  it  not  also  be  hardy  in  Maine?  We 
are.  situated  on  a  hill  30  miles  from  Mt. 
Washington,  520  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
the  thermometer  rarely  goes  below  zero. 
2.  Would  there  be  any  use  in  trying  the 
Knelish  walnuts,  dw'arfed?  f.  c.  c. 

Bridgton,  Me. 

1.  It  is  not  yet  fully  determined  how 
hardy  the  Paragon  chestnut  is.  I  know 
of  some  trees  of  it  that  have  safely 
passed  through  15  degrees  below  zero. 
It  may  be  that  the  climate  of  the  milder 
parts  of  Maine  would  be  suitable  to  its 
growth,  and  I  would  advise  tnat  it  be 
tested  there.  There  are  wild  chestnut 
trees  in  Maine,  but  they  are,  perhaps, 
more  hardy  than  the  Paragon,  which  is 
of  the  European  species,  many  varieties 
of  which  are  not  so  hardy  as  our  native 
kinds.  2.  The  Persian  (English,  so- 
called)  walnut  would  not  be  hardy  in 
Maine.  There  are  trees  growing  and 
bearing  in  and  near  New  York  City,  and 
there  are  some  kinds  which  may  be 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  than  is  found  there,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  useless  to  expect  them 
to  succeed  in  Maine. 

Apple  Districts  in  Virginia. 

What  are  the  very  best  counties  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  commercial  apple  growing,  mostly 
Winter  varieties?  Is  there  a  better  county 
than  Albemarle?  Is  Virginia  as  good  as 
the  Ozark  region  of  southwest  Missouri 
and  northwest  Arkansas  for  apple  growing, 
and  is  it  not  nearer  better  markets? 

Warsaw,  Ky.  J.  J.  p. 


to  the  large  eastern  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  apples  will  keep  longer, 
but  the  land  does  not  lie  so  well  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  is  usually  more  rocky,  and  has 
larger  and  more  lasting  stumps  to  stand 
in  the  way.  In  either  section  pluck  and 
good  sense  will  give  ample  returns. 

Value  of  Tan  Bark  Ashes. 

F.  E.  G.,  Couse,  N.  Y.— Have  tan-bark 
ashes  any  fertilizing  value?  Through  the 
process  of  tanning,  does  the  bark  absorb 
any  chemicals  which  would  be  of  value  as 
a  fertilizer? 

Ans. — Tan  bark  varies  considerably  in 
its  composition,  but  probably  a  fair 
average  analysis  would  show  about  35 
pounds  of  potash  and  something  over  20 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  ton. 
There  will  also  be  500  or  600  pounds  of 
lime.  At  the  average  prices  paid  for 
chemicals,  such  ashes  will  be  worth  at 
least  $2.50,  and  are  well  worth  hauling 
at  that  price,  for  the  lime  will  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  hauling.  The  process  of 
tanning,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  process, 
does  not  absorb  the  fertilizing  elements. 
Whenever  tan  bark  is  thoroughly  burn¬ 
ed,  all  the  nitrogen  is  driven  away  in 
the  form  of  a  gas.  This  is  true  of  saw¬ 
dust,  or  any  other  wood.  The  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  potash  and  lime,  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  burning,  nor  will  they  be 
absorbed  in  the  process  of  tanning.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible 
to  destroy  these  minerals  by  burning. 
They  will  remain  in  the  form  of  ash, 
while  the  nitrogen,  in  every  case,  es¬ 
capes  as  a  gas  When  an  organic  sub¬ 
stance  is  burned. 


BOYS  AS  STONE  BREAKERS. 
Hard  Way  for  Transgressors. 

Slipping  off  the  train  at  Owego,  N.  Y., 
I  saw  a  little  way  from  the  depot  a  long, 
high  pile  of  stone.  It  was  not  large 
quarry  or  building  stone,  but  thin,  flat 
chunks  and  hardheads  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farms.  “Who  could  want  such 
a  great  pile  of  poor  stones,  and  what 
could  they  do  with  them?”  I  thought  to 
myself.  “Oh!  a  stone  crusher,  likely,” 
for  beyond  a  long  narrow  building,  I 
saw  another  pile  of  broken  stone.  As  I 
neared  the  building,  the  door  opened, 
and  two  men  came  out,  pushing  heavily- 
loaded  wheelbarrows.  Across  the  road 
up  the  plank  walk  to  the  top,  about  15 
feet,  they  toiled,  and  then  dumped  the 
load  of  stone.  Inside  I  could  hear  the 


“How  much  do  you  pay  them?”  I 
asked. 

“Ten  cents  per  week  and  board.” 

“What!  Ten  cents  a  week?” 

“Yes;  they  are  prisoners  in  for  10  days 
to  six  months,  and  have  to  work.  If 
they  refuse  to  work  they  are  chained  up 
to  a  post  during  the  day  and  fed  bread 
and  water.” 

I  was  surprised  to  see  them  so  steady 
and  constant  at  their  work.  “Why  do 
you  work  so  hard?”  I  asked  one. 

“So  I  can  get  tired  and  sleep  better.  I 
do  not  like  to  lie  awake  and  think.  Just 
think  of  my  being  here.  My  thoughts 
are  hell!” 

“What  brought  you  here?” 

“Drink!  These  stones  make  hard 
reads,  but  the  road  I  traveled  is  harder.” 

Many  of  my  farmer-boy  friends,  no 
doubt,  hate  to  get  out  and  work  these 
cold  mornings,  but  here  is  a  boy  who 
wants  to  work  eight  hours  per  day  for 
nothing,  because  he  cannot  bear  to 
think.  A  second  and  a  third  was  asked 
the  same  question.  The  same  answer 
was  given  every  time.  They  were  nerv¬ 
ous,  sullen,  ragged  and  pitiful-looking 
boys,  but  no  happy  ones.  Said  one:  “I 
never  thought  that  I  would  get  here. 
My  poor  mother — I  cannot  eat  any 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  her  this  year. 
She  won’t  want  any.  I  wish  I  had  never 
tasted  the  stuff.”  I  wish  every  R.  N.-Y. 
boy  could  have  stood  there  for  a  moment 
and  seen  the  tears  run  down  this  poor 
fellow’s  face.  They  would  not  forget  it 
soon.  Every  one  of  them  had  a  mother 
somewhere,  sorrowing  for  her  son. 

Do  we  as  parents  and  teachers  do  our 
duty  by  the  children  we  might  influence? 
Do  we  make  them  realize  the  danger? 
To  read  about  it  is  not  enough.  They 
must  comprehend  it.  Do  you  laugh  at  a 
drunken  man  in  the  presence  of  your 
Children,  or  regard  it  as  a  calamity? 
Children’s  ideas  should  be  so  formed 
that  they  will  regard  the  practice  of 
using  liquor  with  contempt  and  sorrow. 
Our  schools  are  teaching  the  evils  of  in¬ 
temperance  and  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  system,  but  a  wise  mother’s  teach¬ 
ings  are  much  more  effective.  This  gang 
has  broken  over  3,000  tons  of  stone,  for 
which  the  farmers  receive  40  cents  per 
ton.  The  roads  have  been  benefited,  and 
the  boys  kept  out  of  mischief,  but  these 
are  small  results  compared  with  the 
3,000  tons  of  misery  caused  by  this 
cursed  habit.  Stones  are  not  the  only 
things  crushed.  c.  e.  chapman. 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Ackv. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  wiU  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  <fc  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


The  Best  Food 
for  Infants 

Nature  planned  that  infants 
should  have  only  milk  for  at 
least  the  first  year  of  life.  But 
j  thin  milk,  skimmed  milk,  will 
I  not  nourish.  It’s  the  milk  that 
I  is  rich  in  cream,  or  fat,  that 
I  does  the  work.  This  is  be- 
I  cause  fat  is  positively  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  growing  body. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

contains  the  best  fat,  in  the 
form  of  Cod-Liver  Oil,  for  all 
delicate  children. 

They  thrive  greatly  under  its  use. 
Soon  they  weigh  more,  eat  more, 
play  better  and  look  better.  It’s  just 
the  right  addition  to  their  regular 
food.  The  hypophosphites  of  lime 
and  soda  in  it  are  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  formation  of  bone  and 
teeth. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 
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Do  you  want  to  go  South  ?  If  so, 
write  to-day  for  our  Journal,  free. 
It  tells  you  about  our  great  Chi- 
cora  Colony  and  the  finest  of  land 
for  trucking,  fruit  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  ;  the  land  of  figs  and  tea. 
Land  $5  per  acre.  Houses  built 
and  sold  on  $5  monthly  payments. 
Cheap  excursions  weekly.  D.  L. 
Risley,  211  South  Tenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


How  Would  You  Like 

to  have  a  farm  fence  that  would  turn  ALL  KINDS  of 
stock?  Try  ours.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


The  entire  region  lying  along  the  base 
and  up  into  the  mountain  chains,  run¬ 
ning  from  western  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia,  is  a  famous  Winter-apple  belt. 
Virginia  has  a  goodly  share  of  it,  and 
Albemarle  County  is  about  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  I  have  been  over  the  entire  length 
of  this  great  belt,  with  but  a  few  skips, 
and  know  from  observation  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  regions  in  which  to  grow 
Winter  apples  in  the  entire  United 
States.  The  land  is  rough,  and  in  some 
places  extremely  so,  and  very  rocky.  In 
others,  it  lies  so  as  to  make  tillage  very 
convenient  and  cheap.  But  the  best  ap¬ 
ple  lands  lie  in  the  mountain  coves, 
which  are  little  else  than  steep  slopes 
and  narrow  valleys  surrounded  by 
mountains  that  often  shut  them  from 
sight  until  ond  is  almost  into  them. 
There  the  famous  Newtown  (often  called 
Albemarle)  apple  orchards  are  usually 
found.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  specify  counties,  for  if  one  will  be¬ 
gin  where  the  mountain  chains  enter 
Virginia  on  the  north,  and  follow  them 
to  the  southern  line,  he  will  always  be 
in  a  good  apple  county,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  North  Carolina.  The 
best  apple  lands  are  not  strictly  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  are  brok  n  by  mountains 
and  sometimes  by  wide  valleys  that  are 
not  suitable  for  growing  the  best  apples. 
The  elevation  should  be  from  about 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level  to  4,000  feet. 
The  higher  the  fruit  will  grow  the  long¬ 
er  it  will  keep.  Compared  with  the 
Ozark  regions  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
over  which  I  have  been  repeatedly,  it  is 
more  favorably  situated  as  to  nearness 


clickety-clack  of  many  hammers,  and 
wondered  what  kind  of  a  crusher  it  was. 
I  noticed  that  the  two  men  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  one,  dressed  in  blue, 
and  a  second  blue-coat  stood  in  >’  i 
door. 

“What  have  you  got  in  there?”^ 
asked. 

“Oh,  the  boys  are  exercising.  Come 
in.” 

The  building  was  evidently  an  old 
shop  or  molding  room,  long,  narrow 
and  gloomy,  with  a  row  of  double  dirty 
windows  on  each  side,  which  were  up 
so  high  that  one  could  not  see  out,  and 
they  but  half-lighted  the  room.  It 
chilled  me  as  I  entered.  Piled  against 
each  side  the  whole  distance  was  a  wall 
of  stone  four  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide.  A  few  feet  farther  in  was  a  plank 
set  on  edge  on  the  dirt  floor,  forming  a 
walk  between  the  stone  wall  and  the 
center.  Dirt  had  been  heaped  againsr. 
the  plank  on  the  inside,  forming  a  hard 
ridge.  A  few  planks  laid  in  the  center 
completed  the  furniture  of  the  room.  I 
wish  I  could  make  you  feel  how  dark 
and  lonesome  a  place  it  was.  Standing 
side  by  side  in  the  walk,  close  to  each 
other,  were  20  or  more  boys  and  men. 
each  with  a  long-handled  hammer. 
They  would  reach  back  of  them,  and  get 
a  stone,  place  it  in  front  of  them  on 
the  dirt  mound,  and  crack  away  at  it  till 
it  was  broken  fine.  No  stop,  no  rest,  no 
talking,  not  much  room;  they  could  not 
swing  the  hammer  around,  but  machine¬ 
like,  lift  it  up  straight,  time  after  time, 
without  changing  the  position.  It  must 
be  hard  work.  Nothing  to  be  seen,  or 
heard,  but  the  steady  whack  of  the  ham¬ 
mers.  I  think  that  I  would  soon  go 
crazy  in  such  a  place. 


M.  M.  S. 


POULTRY  FENCE 


q 

cabled  selvage  ana  a  cable  every  foot  in  height  of  fence 
Requires  fewer  posts  and  No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail— 

PLEASING-SERVICABLE  PRACTICAL- 
ECONOMICAL  SA  TISFACTORY. 

Saves  50  per  cent,  in  cost  ot  completed  fence. 
NOTE — Even  It  netting  be  donated,  the  complete  fence 
will  cost  more  than  where  M.  M.  8.  POULTRY  FENCING 
1h  uxed  at  regular  priee.  Deduet  price  of  netting  from 
Estimate  No.  2,  and  nee. 

We  ulso  make  Hog,  Field  and  Lawn  Fencing. 


zyzrv/y 

VTVvrv 


~^~v  y"v~y 

A  A  AVY 


5SSS 


Pat.  July  21,  ’96. 


ESTIMATE  No.  1. 

6#  rods  4-foot  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  made  of 
No.  19  galvanized  steel  wire,  @  65c  per  rod  t  39.00 


61  posts,  @  20  cents 
Setting  posts,  5  cents  each  .... 

No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail  Required. 

No  Labor  Putting  Rail  on  Posts  Required 
No  Nulls  to  Attach  Ralls  Required. 

5  lbs.  staples,  @  7  cents  - 
4  hours  labor  stretching  up  fence,  @  25  cents 
Total  cost 


12.20 

3.05 


.35 

1.00 


.  $  55.60 

Draw  your  own  conclusions 


ESTIMATE  No.  2. 

60  rods  old-fashioned  diamond  netting.  4  feet 
in  height,  made  of  No.  19  galvanized  steel 
wire,  @  65  cents  per  rod  *  39.00 

121  posts,  @  20  cents  -  ...  24.20 

Setting  posts,  @  5  cents  each  -  -  6.05 

1,320  sq.  ft.  in  top  and  hot.  rail,  $20.00  per  51  -  26.40 

30  lbs.  20d  nails.  @  5  cents  ...  1.50 

8  hours  labor  putting  up  rail,®  25c.  per  hour  2.00 
10  hours  labor  stretching  netting, @  25c  prhour  2.50 
10  lbs.  staples.  @  7  cents  ... 

Total  cost  ... 
and  then  write  us  for  circulars. 


.70 


$102.35 


DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  Box  S,  De  Kalb,  III. 


Top  and  bottom  wires  No.  9.  Intermediate  main  wires  No.  11.  Up  and  down  wires  No.  12. 
With  heaviest  galvanizing  this  is 


THE  FENCE  THAT  FENCES. 

More  of  our  fences  sold  and  put  up  in  1899  than  of  all  other  woven  wire  fences  combined. 
Sold  by  our  ageuts  everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  write-to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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The  Bismarck  Apple. — The  Bismarck 
apple  originated  in  New  Zealand,  and 
was  named  and  first  sent  out  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  nursery.  A.  Blanc  &  Co.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  introduced  it  in  this  country  a 
few  years  ago,  making  claims  that  were 
considered  at  the  time  quite  preposter¬ 
ous,  as  to  its  vigor  and  early-cropping 
qualities.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
demand,  and  the  little  trees  first  sold 
have  been  generally  used  for  propa¬ 
gating  wood,  so  that  there  are  not  many 
records  yet  of  the  Bismarck  fruiting 
under  orchard  conditions,  but  the  apples 
grown  under  pot  culture  in  forcing 
houses  are  very  large  and  handsome. 
Fig.  325  was  taken  from  a  one-year  graft, 
growing  in  the  border  of  a  grapery,  and 
well  shows  lits  astonishing  precocity  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions.  The  apples 
are  large  and  handsome,  the  color  being 
an  attractive  clear  yellow,  with  many 
flecks  of  a  higher  tint.  The  quality  is 
not  high,  being  rather  tough  and  acid, 
but  it  should  be  excellent  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  if  kept  a  sufficient  time 
after  ripening,  its  fine  appearance  ren¬ 
ders  it  desirable  as  a  dessert  fruit.  The 
tree  has  a  natural  tendency  to  compact¬ 
ness  in  growth,  and  is  well  furnished 
with  noticeably  large  and  healthy  foli¬ 
age.  It  is  easily  kept  lin  shape,  either  in 
pots  or  in  the  open.  In  season  it  may 
he  classed  as  a  late  Fall  variety,  which 
may  possibly  render  it  valuable  as  a 
fancy  market  fruit,  if  attractively 
packed.  Sufficient  evidence  is  at  hand 
to  show  it  a  heavy  and  continuous  crop  • 
per  on  young  trees,  at  least,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  it  is  worthy  of  a 
more  extended  trial,  especially  by  those 
having  small  grounds. 

Some  Goon  Native-grown  Flower 
Seeds. — It  is  generally  understood  that 
all  commercial  flower  seeds  sold  in  this 
country  are  imported,  with  the  exception 
of  sweet  peas  and  a  very  few  other  va¬ 
rieties,  which  are  excellently  grown  in 
California.  This  impression  is  pretty 
near  the  truth,  yet  some  good  pansy 
seed  is  grown  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
the  finest  strains  known  of  Asters  and 
Salvias  have  been  developed  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  respectively. 
Semple’s  branching  Asters,  in  several 
colors,  are  grown  by  a  florist  of  that 
name  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  are 
much  superior  in  vigor,  size  of  flower 
and  purity  of  coloring  to  anything  pro¬ 
duced  abroad.  They  are  now  listed  by 
all  prominent  seedsmen.  William  Bed- 
man,  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  old  Scarlet  sage,  Salvia 
splendens,  from  a  straggling  bush  with 
scanty  spikes  of  scarlet  bloom  to  a 
most  compact  and  well-balanced  mass 
of  color,  more  red  than  green.  These 
changes  have  been  brought  about  solely 
by  careful  and  intelligent  selection  car¬ 
ried  on  for  many  years.  Petunia,  Ce- 
losia,  and  Zinnia  seeds  are  also  well 
grown  in  this  country,  while  the  strains 
of  balsam.  Verbena  and  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii  grown  in  some  of  the  large  trial 
grounds  of  eastern  seedsmen  cannot  well 
be  excelled.  Among  seeds  grown  in 
frames  or  under  glass  with  good  success, 
may  be  mentioned  various  Begonias, 
Coleus  and  Gloxinias.  The  original 
stocks,  however,  of  all  the  above  varie¬ 
ties  came  from  European  growers. 

The  Stringeellow  System. — The  sys¬ 
tem  of  close  root-pruning  advocated  by 
H.  M.  Stringfellow,  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
and  frequently  referred  to  in  former 
numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  been  tried 
quite  extensively  by  several  experiment 
stations  in  widely-separated  States,  and 
the  very  conflicting  results  have  been 
collated  in  the  last  report  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  Our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  Mr.  Stringfellow  advocates  the 


cutting  back  of  the  roots  of  transplanted 
trees  to  mere  stubs,  shortening  the  top 
in  proportion  to  a  stumpy  switch.  In 
Maryland,  Alabama  and  Georgia  the  re¬ 
sults  are  very  encouraging.  Pear,  peach 
and  plum  trees  made  as  good,  and  in 
some  cases  even  better,  growth  than 
check  trees  planted  at  the  same  time 
with  roots  untrimmed,  or  only  mod¬ 
erately  pruned.  Apples  and  cherries  did 
almost  as  well.  The  results,  however, 
were  better  when  the  pruned  trees  were 
planted  in  a  well-dug  hole  of  the  usual 
size,  than  when  planted  in  dibble-holes, 
which  the  advocates  of  close  pruning 
claim  is  all  that  is  necessary,  when  the 
roots  are  reduced  to  a  club.  At  the  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Missouri  Stations  the  results 
were  not  so  happy.  About  half  of  the 
pruned  trees  died  in  either  case,  and 
few  of  the  remaining  ones  showed  any¬ 
thing  like  the  vigor  of  those  left  un¬ 
trimmed.  In  New  Jersey,  the  method 


lost  by  the  depredations  of  rodents  un¬ 
der  Winter  mulches  than  are  really 
saved  by  this  form  of  protection.  If  a 
covering  is  needed,  an  open  one  of  ever¬ 
green  boughs  is  undoubtedly  the  best, 
but  often  difficult  to  procure.  Sticks  or 
brush  of  any  description  thinly  applied 
will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  dn 
modifying  the  effect  of  cold,  and  do 
not  usually  invite  the  presence  of  mice. 
A  covering  of  a  foot  or  more  of  soil  or 
sand  will  greatly  tend  to  protect  tender 
plants,  and  may  be  removed  in  the 
Spring  just  before  growth  begins.  For 
small  groups,  an  empty  box  or  a  few 
short  boards  will  often  answer.  Where 
rodents  are  not  especially  feared,  a  great 
variety  of  materials  may  be  used,  select¬ 
ing  such  as  contain  least  food  material, 
such  as  marsh  hay  near  the  coasts,  pine 
leaves  or  “straw”  in  the  southern  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  wild  grasses  or  forest  leaves 
in  the  interior,  which  make  respectively 


A  ONE-YEAR  GRAFT  OF  BISMARCK  APPLE.  Fig.  326. 


gave  very  satisfactory  results.  On  the 
Rural  Grounds,  peach,  plum  and  Japan 
walnuts  have  been  planted  with  all  roots 
cut  to  Inch  stubs,  and  have  grown  about 
as  well  as  those  untrimmed.  From  the 
experience  cited  above  it  can  safely  be 
concluded  that  in  southern  and  coast 
regions  close  root-pruning  of  young 
fruit  trees  can  safely  be  practiced,  but 
in  interior  districts  it  is  more  risky. 
Aside  from  the  convenience  of  packing 
for  transportation,  close  pruning  does 
not  seem  to  offer  great  advantages  over 
the  usual  system,  and  may  cause  some 
unnecessary  loss. 

Mulching  for  Winter  Protection. — 
With  the  advent  of  freezing  weather 
much  advice  usually  appears  in  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  press  regarding  the  Winter 
mulching  of  plants  liable  to  be  injured 
by  unusual  cold.  Coverings  of  fine  litter, 
leaves  and  straw  are  often  recommended 
for  the  purpose.  Our  experience  leads 
us  to  be  very  chary  of  advising  the  use 
of  such  materials,  unless  one  is  very 
sure  that  mice  are  not  likely  to  harbor 
under  such  a  close  covering.  More 
choice  plants  and  bulbs  are,  probably, 


the  best  of  protective  mulches.  In  towns 
where  such  materials  are  not  easy  to 
procure,  the  packing  material  known  as 
excelsior  may  often  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  old  rule  of  deferring  the 
application  until  the  surface  freezes  and 
removing  it  early  is  a  good  one,  as  un¬ 
seasonable  growth  is  not  so  likely  to 
start. 

A  Fine  Autumn. — This  has  been  the 
finest  Autumn  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  Rural  Grounds  for  all 
planting  and  late  garden  operations. 
Tender  plants,  such  as  Cannas,  Salvias, 
annual  Phlox,  and  marigolds  bloomed 
until  November  19  on  the  hill,  but  were 
killed  in  early  October  on  the  flat,  a  few 
rods  away.  December  7  brought  a  sud¬ 
den  drop  to  20  degrees  above  zero,  which 
quickly  passed.  Celery  and  all  late 
vegetables  are  now  stored,  and  we  real¬ 
ize  a  five-months’  siege  of  Winter  is  at 
hand.  The  last  flower  to  bloom  was  a 
large  white  seedling  Clematis.  It  was 
still  perfect  December  2. 


I.  E.  Beur,  Keithsburg,  Ill.,  sends  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  a  new  labeling  and  tying  band  for 
bunching  strawberry  and  other  plants 
usually  sold  in  quantity.  It  is  made  of 
muslin,  with  the  name  of  the  variety  print¬ 
ed  on  the  broadest  part.  A  waxed  point, 
and  at  the  other  end,  a  loop  and  ring  make 
the  labeling  and  tying  of  a  bunch  of  plants 
a  matter  of  less  time  than  the  usual  tving 
with  string  alone.  When  used  it  makes  a 
neat  and  secure  package. 


Irdog 

Candles 

Nothing  else  adds  so  mnch 
to  the  charm  of  the  drawing 
room  or  boudoir  as  the  softly  radi¬ 
ant  light  from  CORDOVA  Candles. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  luncheon, 
tea  or  dinner.  The  best  decorative 
candles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  fnnction — for  cot¬ 
tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colors 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 


[STEVENS 
RIFLES 

Encourage  boys  to  an  actif©,  rollicking,  out-of-door  life 
A  ^  in  field  and  forest,  conduc- 

•3;*f  ,  •  ive  to  health  and  affording 

)  *  a  practical  acquaintance 

V.  Orv*.4  K  ..with  Nature  without 

/  /no  boy's  education  is 
'  V  sr#  I  pleto.  Besides  the  pr 


(with  Nature  without  which 
is  com- 

_  _ practice 

shooting  induces  steadi¬ 
ness,  deliberation, 
accuracy  ;  valuable 
qualities  in  any 
-  business  of  life. 

*  \ 

No.  17,  Open  Sights, 
$6.00 


■  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 


Mod  5  c t»  In  .tamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat- 
iloyu.  10 o  .tylesof  single  and  double  onk-tann*<4 
leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  thd 
Meiamtr  at  wholesale  price  We  otnMfsiouqmr 

king  Harness  company.  Mfro. 

212  Church  St..  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITE  us 

[VI  eta  I  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA,  ILLINOIS 


CHEAP  GOOD  WHEELS 


make  the  wagon  or  vehicle  new  at  a 
mere  nominal  cost. 

$7. SO  buys  I  Buggy  Wheels.  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire 
$8.00  buys  4  Carriage  Wheels,  I  in.  Steel  Tire 
IT'S  CHEAPER  THAN  REPAIRING. 

In  fact  the  high  quality  of  these  wheels 
makes  repairing  unnecessary.  Also  furn¬ 
ish  axles  and  set  boxes  when  so  ordered. 
Price  list  No.  88  and  measuring  rulesfree. 

Wilmington  Wheel  Co.,  •  Wilmington,  Del. 


WE  WANT  AN  AGENT 

In  every  county  to  sell  to  the  farmers,  thrashers  and 
mills  our  superior  brands  of  Lubricating  Oils  and 
Greases.  Salary  or  commission.  Experience  not 
necessary;  our  instructions  explain  fully.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  THE  VICTOR  OIL  CO  Jll'ANV, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BRAND  NEW 

^TINNED  steel 
ROOFING^ 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

it  CABBY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  Of  ALL  KlNTtS  .. 

Of  AttfiUUSDISt  AND  MATERIAL  SOUGHT  AT  IGUU 
SHERITfS'.RECtlVtlO’AND  TRUSTEES ‘SALtfe.  VOW 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  So.  67  _  NEED 

Ou^jrteei^ir^J^MMhcr.^ 

CHICAGO  MOOSE  WRECKING  CO. , 

WEST  35Tfr.  &  IRON  STS., 

QMCM0. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 


Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkxr,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES . 

Training  a  Child. — When  I  told  of 
spanking  the  Graft  and  Scion  I  seem  to 
have  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  good 
friends.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania: 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  crops  on 
Hope  Farm,  especially  in  Scion,  Graft  and 
Bud.  I  have  a  great  interest  in  this  crop, 
and,  although  it  can  be  raised  in  towns 
and  cities,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
country  is  the  best  place  for  it,  and  people 
going  into  that  business  should  note  this 
fact.  But  I  don’t  approve  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  as  recommended  by  the  Hope 
Farmer.  I  and  the  Madame  have  raised 
a  crop  of  four  boys  and  three  girls  to  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  six  of  them  being  of 
former  marriages,  four  of  mine  and  three 
of  hers,  and  one  between  us,  so  you  will 
notice  that  it  was  a  pretty  well  mixed 
family.  They  are  all  doing  for  themselves, 
and  are  all  good  citizens,  and  give  their 
parents  no  concern  in  regard  to  conduct  or 
habits,  and  none  has  ever  been  touched  by 
hand  or  rod  as  practiced  on  Hope  Farm. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  three-score,  we  can  look 
back  and  feel  thankful  that  we  never 
struck  a  child,  and  feel  that  our  children 
have  more  respect  for  us  than  if  we  had 
used  the  rod.  Having  had  the  experience 
we  know  whereof  we  speak.  It  makes  me 
shudder  when  1  read  of  a  strong  man  whip¬ 
ping  little  children;  it  is  a  relic  of  barbar¬ 
ism  that  should  not  be  practiced  in  this 
enlightened  age.  J.  w.  bell. 

That  certainly  beats  my  experience 
for  numbers  and  personal  variety, 
though  our  four  little  folks  represent 
three  different  families.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  some  of  our  readers  appear  to 
think  that  I  took  a  club  and  knocked 
those  little  fellows  senseless.  That  is 
all  a  mistake.  They  were  not  injured 
at  all.  Of  course  they  howled  a  little, 
but  an  hour  later  you  never  would  have 
known  anything  about  it.  They  haven’t 
cut  any  more  trees  since  that  time.  This 
tree-cutting  had  been  explained  to  them 
time  after  time.  They  knew  better.  The 
Graft  was  to  blame,  for  he  is  one  of 
those  boys  who  think  it  smart  to  dare 
you  and  go  just  as  far  as  he  can  safely 
into  what  he  knows  is  forbidden.  I  find 
that  a  pretty  sure  remedy  for  this 
“smartness”  in  the  head  is  a  smart  on 
another  portion  of  the  body!  I  know 
several  families  where  the  stick  is  never 
employed.  Most  of  such  children  are 
about  as  close  to  a  nuisance  as  they 
can  get.  They  have  pretty  much  their 
own  way,  and  run  over  their  parents 
about  as  they  please.  A  man  told  me 
last  week  of  a  family  of  five  that  had 
never  been  corrected  or  spanked.  He 
said  that  two  of  than  are  now  in  jail,  and 
I  was  not  surprised.  Several  good 
friends  have  criticised  us  for  putting 
that  placard  on  the  Graft’s  back.  The 
Madame  says  that  she  will  reply  to  that 
herself  in  a  short  time! 

Goon  Hen  Season. — This  has  been  a 
good  season  for  the  hens.  The  long  In¬ 
dian  Summer  has  given  the  pullets  cour¬ 
age,  and  the  old  hens  have  renewed 
their  youth.  During  the  rush  of  Fall 
work  and  moving  our  hens  did  not  get 
the  care  that  they  deserved.  It  was 
handiest  to  throw  them  some  corn  and 
let  them  alone.  Hens  love  corn,  but 
eggs  are  not  wild  over  it.  A  week  after 
we  began  feeding  our  morning  mash  of 
bran,  oats,  corn  meal  and  animal  meal, 
the  hens  began  their  singing.  Now  they 
are  doing  very  well.  I  hear  good  re¬ 
ports  of  hens  elsewhere.  In  the  South, 
where  the  hens  can  run  about  all  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  Crimson  clover,  they  are  get¬ 
ting  in  great  shape  for  the  Winter.  This 
dry  and  clear  Fall  has  been  much  better 
for  the  hens  than  last  year’s  drizzle  and 
snow.  No  use  talking,  the  only  comfort¬ 
able  hen  is  a  dry  hen.  That  is  not  all, 
however,  for  you  must  keep  her  crop 
well  filled  and  keep  her  free  from  ver¬ 
min.  The  higher  type  of  two-leggers 
may  get  along  on  vegetables,  but  the 
hen  must  have  meat  to  do  her  best.  I 
will  add  that  the  only  difference  between 
our  hen  mash  and  horse  feed  is  that  the 
former  contains  animal  meal — the  latter 
does  not. 

Training  a  Calf. — I  never  did  liks 
the  plan  of  keeping  a  heifer  calf  penned 


up  in  a  dark  stall  or  tied  in  the  field. 
Some  folks  seem  to  be  afraid  that  a  calf 
will  run  off  an  ounce  or  so  of  meat.  I 
don’t  like  a  lazy  calf  any  more  than  1 
like  a  lazy  child.  It  is  well  enough  for 
a  beef  animal  to  be  lazy  and  sluggish, 
but  a  dairy  animal  should  have  life  and 
lung.  When  we  consider  how  much  the 
blood  has  to  do  with  milk  production, 
we  can  say  with  truth  that  a  cow  milks 
from  her  lungs  and  heart.  It  does  me 
good  to  see  our  little  heifer  (the  new 
baby)  kick  up  her  heels  and  run.  That’s 
good  lung  exercise.  It  does  her  good.  It 
is  not  her  business  to  lie  down  and  put 
on  fat.  I  wish  her  to  eat  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  run  and  skip  some  size  to  her 
lungs.  We  rarely  hear  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  horse,  one  reason  for  it  being  that 
'he  uses  his  lungs  constantly.  I’ll  tell 
you  right  now  that  good,  honest  work 
cures  many  of  the  ills  that  afflict  brute 
or  human. 

Poor  Soil. — I  find  that  I  talked  too 
fast  about  having  a  rich  farm.  It  is  true 
that  the  front  fields  are  in  good  heart, 
but  several  back  fields  are  poor  enough. 
There  is  a  growth  of  wild  grass  and 
briers  on  them,  and  the  cedars  and 
bushes  are  coming  in.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  them  going  back  to  the  forest,  and 
we  hope  to  get  them  partly  under  way 
before  next  Spring.  We  shall  certainly 
burn  these  old  fields  over.  Even 
Brother  Hale  would  agree  to  that.  There 
must  be  more  or  less  grubbing  done,  too. 
if  I  can  get  a  fair-sized  field  cleared  up 
I  shall  try  to  put  part  of  it  in  cow  peas, 
and  start  the  other  at  once  in  corn  or 
potatoes,  with  a  good  dressing  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer.  That  will  be  a  fair 
comparison  of  two  methods  of  handling 
the  land. 

Fall  Work. — We  are  still  plowing. 
There  have  been  several  hard  freezes, 
but  even  when  the  open  ground  is  frozen 
solid  the  sod  is  open  enough  to  plow. 
Our  pear  orchard  has  been  in  sod  nearly 
20  years — so  the  neighbors  say.  The 
little  cedars  had  begun  to  crowd  in.  We 
have  turned  this  tough  sod  over,  leav¬ 
ing  the  furrows  standing  up.  It  is  hard 
work  on  two  horses,  and  Dan  begins  to 
show  the  effect  of  this  hard  work.  Last 
week  we  changed  the  pole  on  the  sulky 
plow  and  put  in  the  three-horse  evener. 
Dan  would  not  work  at  all  with  the 
other  two  horses,  but  will  pull  his  best 
with  either  alone.  I  think  that  he  re¬ 
members  the  hard  work  on  the  digger. 
He  seems  to  associate  three-horse  work 
with  a  job  beyond  his  powers,  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  tackle  it.  We  have  not  begun 
pruning  or  tree  trimming  yet,  nor  have 
we  cut  the  Winter’s  fuel.  The  open 
Fall  has  given  such  a  good  chance  to 
work  the  plow  that  we  'have  kept  at  it> 
steadily. 

Pig  Talk. — We  have  nine  pigs — large 
and  small.  One  of  them  will  be  found  in 
the  form  of  pork  and  sausage  before  this 
;is  read.  Out  of  six  little  pigs  in  one  pen, 
two  are  Chester  Whites  and  four  are 
Berkshires.  They  have  the  same  food — 
boiled  potatoes,  swill,  with  a  little 
ground  grain  and  sweet  corn  on  the  ear. 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that  Charlie  Chester  and 
Snowball  do  not  keep  up  with  their 
black  mates.  The  latter  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  growing  faster.  Shall  we  go  on 
and  say  that  this  proves  that  Berkshires 
are  more  useful  than  Chester  Whites? 
No,  although  so-called  experiments  have 
been  decided  on  poorer  evidence.  I  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  little  Berkshires  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  gnaw  off  the  ear  corn  than 
the  Chesters.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
this,  as  anyone  could  see  after  watching 
them  10  minutes.  The  Berkshires  have 
better  mouth  and  teeth  for  this  gnaw¬ 
ing.  I  find  that  oats  are  very  good  for 
little  pigs.  Oats  contain  great  growth  in 
small  packages — no  doubt  of  it. 

Bits  of  Talk. — The  ashes  from  the 
stove  go  right  out  on  the  plowed  ground 
in  the  orchard.  Thus  the  trees  over  in 
the  woods  are  passing  through  the  stove 
to  feed  the  apple  trees  near  the  house. 
This  is  a  great  thought  to  the  children. 


They  bring  in  an  armful  of  wood,  and 
take  out  a  handful  of  ashes.  Some 
grown-up  people  wish  to  take  a  handful 
and  get  an  armful  in  exchange  for  it. 
My  friend  the  cow  pea  comes  nearest  to 

doing  that . The  Graft  and  the 

Scion  are  enjoying  their  first  knives. 
They  carry  those  knives  to  bed  with 
them.  I’d  give  a  good  deal  if  I  could  get 
as  much  fun  out  of  $1,000  as  these  little 
chaps  do  out  of  a  10-cent  knife.  They 
are  careful  now.  and  do  not  cut  living 

things — especially  cherry  trees . 

Our  apples  are  keeping  well  in  a  dry 
shed,  spread  out  in  the  dark.  There  may 
be  better  apples  than  a  Rhode  Island 
Greening  just  in  its  prime,  but  I  am  con¬ 
tent  not  to  hunt  for  them . It 

has  been  the  business  of  the  Graft  to 
wash  the  Scion’s  face  and  then  his  own 
each  morning.  The  result  was  usually  a 
poor  job  for  both.  I  hit  upon  the  scheme 
of  having  each  wash  the  other’s  face, 
and  this  gave  surprisingly  good  results. 
Two  grown-up  men  might  have  made  an 
arrangement  to  go  light  with  the  wash- 
rag,  but  with  boys  it  is  a  contest  to  see 

which  can  do  the  cleaner  job . 

It  may  'interest  some  of  our  readers  to 
know  that  our  feed  bill  from  May  1  to 
October  1  was  $109.97.  This  represents 
the  grain  for  three  horses  and  a  pony, 
one  cow,  and  an  average  of  about  200 
hens.  We  bought  all  the  grain  that  this 
stock  consumed.  h.  w.  c. 


Grapes  and  Grape  Training.— Prof. 
Wm.  B.  AlwoocI,  of  the  Virginia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Blacksburg),  has  issued  in 
separate  pamphlet  form  a  section  of  his 
Bulletin  No.  94.  This  describes  two  Ameri¬ 
can  systems  of  grape  training,  and  also 
gives  notes  on  varieties  of  grapes.  The 
bulletin  describes  the  Kniftln  system,  and 
what  is  called  the  recurved  fan  system, 
with  excellent  pictures,  showing  how  the 
vines  are  to  be  trimmed  and  trained.  We 
often  receive  numerous  questions  from 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  grape - 
growing  and  who  wish  to  know  just  how 
to  train  their  vines  most  effectively.  This 
bulletin  by  Prof.  Alwood  will  give  them 
just  about  the  information  they  are  after 
Green  Corn  and  Pole  Beans  in  Mid¬ 
winter.— Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  105,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  contains 
an  account  of  experiments  in  growing 
sweet  corn  and  pole  beans  in  Winter  in 
the  forcing-house.  Both  crops  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  rather  cheaply  grown,  except 
that  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  60  degrees  F.  at  night,  and 
70  degrees  is  considered  better.  They  are 
tall-growing  crops,  and  require  consider 
able  room  over  the  beds,  and  therefore  car. 
only  be  grown  in  houses  where  the  bed; 
are  made  directly  on  the  ground.  The 
corn  was  found  to  grow  most  economically 
when  planted  nine  inches  apart  in  rows  Us 
inches  from  each  other  and  the  beans  18 
inches  apart  each  way,  with  two  or  three 
plants  in  a  hill.  With  such  thick  planting 
the  foliage  becomes  very  dense,  but  pro¬ 
ductiveness  apparently  is  not  diminished, 
wire  or  string  trellis  is  used  for  the 
(ians,  but  the  corn  requires  no  training 
kcept  the  early  removal  of  all  suckers, 
Jd  possibly  the  removal  of  half  the  tas¬ 
sels  in  order  to  throw  more  strength  into 
the  ears.  Little  trouble  was  needed  to 
secure  the  pollenization  of  either  of  these 
novel  Winter  crops,  beyond  keeping  the 
air  in  the  houses  rather  dry  during  the 
flowering  period.  Beans  are,  of  course, 
self-fertile,  and  a  little  dusting  of  the  silks 
with  pollen  from  the  tassels,  was  used  in 
the  case  of  corn,  but  even  this  is  not  really 
necessary.  The  time  required  to  mature 
a  crop  of  green  corn  was  from  83  to  86 
days,  and  in  the  case  of  the  beans  from 
54  to  62  days,  according  to  variety.  The 
varieties  of  corn  tested  were  Crosby’s 
Early,  First  of  All,  and  White  Cob.  The 
first  was  preferred,  but  the  latter  was  the 
earliest.  Mastiff  Golden  Pod,  Golden  Clus¬ 
ter,  and  Golden  Champion  beans  all  suc¬ 
ceeded  well,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of 
their  productiveness.  No  trouble  with  in¬ 
sects  or  fungous  diseases  was  encountered. 
Any  good  greenhouse  compost  should  grow 
these  crops  successfully  The  yield  of  pole 
beans  was  an  average  1,136  ounces  per 
hundred  plants,  as  against  280  ounces  aver¬ 
age  product  for  the  same  number  of  plants 
of  dwarf  varieties  grown  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  average  price  in  the  city 
markets  of  forced  snap  beans  is  25  to  50 
cents  per  bunch  of  25  to  50  pods,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  demand.  There  is  no  es¬ 
tablished  price  for  forced  sweet  corn,  as 
none  has  yet  been  put  on  the  market,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  would  meet  a  great 
demand  if  offered  in  good  quality  out  of 
the  usual  season. 


J 


Nothing  Under  the  Sun 

will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  In 
healthy  condition  all  the  year  ’round,  like 

BANNER  EGG  FOOD 

AND  TONIC 


Thousands  can  testify  to  its  excellent  merits. 
Atrial  will  convince  you.  1  lb.  can  25c.;  by 
mail,  40c.;  5  cans,  $1.  on  board  express  N.  Y. 
City.  If  you  want  fresh  eggs,  and  plenty  of 
them,  use  this  to.  d  as  directed,  and  your  hens 
must  lay.  Our  immense  Catalogue  free.  ♦ 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
W.  V.  RUSS,  Propr.  28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

^  When  writing,  kindly  mention  this  paper. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


nr*  Til  Tfl  I  ipr  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
ULnln  IU  LIOC.  04-page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Dr.  Bidaman’s  Pilules  cure  biliousness  and  clear 
the  complexion.  Price  25c.  Samples  free.  P.  O. 
Box  3022,  New  York. — Adv. 


Which  Was  Created  First — 

The  Hen  or  the  Egg  ? 

Poultrymen  may  differ  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  this  question,  but  all  agree 
that  green  cut  bone  prepared  by 
Webster  &  Hannum  Bone  Cutter  will 
double  the  egg  yield.  Your  ration 
should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent  of 
green  cut  bone — not  dried  bone — for 
best  results. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  tell  you 
all  the  reasons  why  our  bone  cutters 
are  better  than  all  others,  but  weguar- 
antee  it  to  be  so  or  return  your  money. 

Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit  Crushers  are 
the  best  and  cheapest. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about  these  machines  and  how 
to  make  poultry  pay.  Write  to-day. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  4  CO.,  Box  20Syracuse,  N.  V. 


MAKES  HENS  LA  Y  *18. 

Roots  and  Vegetables  cut  with  this 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  fust,  tl  lie  and  easy.  Broilers  (-row  and  ducks  fat¬ 
ten  on  it.  “Winter  Eggs,”  booklet,  tells  all  about  It.  Free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
.  vJ  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  111108.,  Easton,  Pa. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  pagecatalogue  contain¬ 
ing  information  and  testimonials? 

Bent  free.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY, 


tl  ITPU  with  the  perfect,  self- 

11  A  I  On  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — tho 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  tne  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  II.  8TAIIL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
FKAIRIB  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  llty,P». 


SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 

■Standard  machines,  neat,  handsome,  pei 
feet  regulator,  tray  adjuster, safety  lamp, 
nursery,  all  improvements.  Low  prices 
and  fuilv  guaranteed.  Plans  for  poultry  and 
brooder  nouses.Catalogue  in  5  languages  6c 
1)KS  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  10.  Des  Moines,  la. 


irs.  : 

ie,  per-  ♦ 


«  The  BANTAM 

DoeH  it.  Over  15.000 
in  use.  Thousands  hatch 
to50ehicks  from  50  eggs 


°^$5  30  DAYS’ Trial 

^  Ttpfnrp  vnu  n«v  EMnt. 


'  Before  you  pay  acent.  Hot  Water  .r  Hot  Air 
'  Send  4  cents  for  No.  23  Catalog  of  valuable  information  and 

testimonials.  BUCKEYE  lKCUBATOIl  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  I5.U0  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free. 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonier,  Ind. 


The  Business  Hen. 

By  H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD.  Price,  40c 

This  book  dea’s  with  the  business  side  of  poultry 
keeping,  giving  accurate  accounts  of  the  methods 
followed  on  several  pi  ofl table  poultry  farms. 

IT  COVERS  THE  WHOLE  GROUND . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  sells  all  farm  books. 
A  specialty  of  quoting  prices  on  combinations.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  readers  given  free. 


-the  kind  that  are  sure  to  hatch  and  / 
which  will  produce  healthy  chick." 

_ _ _  _  _ _ _ _ _  that  will  live  and  grow  and  also  ^ 

double  th"  e7*  crop.  Green  On  1 fed  liberally  to  the  hens i  will .P^uce '  ^OBe 

results*  Ask  anybody  that  has  tried  it.  ri  heir  testimony  will  coiroborate  \  hat  y.  J 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

-prepares  It  just  right.  It  cuts  fast,  fine  and  turns  cu.v.  Many  sizes  to  s.!‘1';.eJeJ'ysboS 
^CLOVER  CUTTERS  that  are  not  mere  toys  but  w  HI  cut.  Also  Lrit,  Led 1  Trays,  Ac. 

-  fiend  for  Fit  EE  catalogue.  f .  M.  M  AX  N  CO.,  Box  15.  Alilloru,  mass. 
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After  a  long  debate  at  the  New  York  State  dairy¬ 
men’s  meeting  at  Cortland,  an  agreement  was  reached 
on  the  oleo  question.  It  was  practically  agreed  to 
support  the  bill  providing  that  oleo  coming  into  a 
State  shall  ue  subject  to  State  laws.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  10-cent  tax  shall  be  pushed.  Now, 
up  and  at  the  enemy! 

* 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  law  regu¬ 
lating  the  size  of  fruit  packages.  This  law  was 
needed,  but  there  were  so  many  of  the  old-sized  pack¬ 
ages  in  stock  that  no  great  efforts  were  made  to  en¬ 
force  it.  Now  the  State  Agricultural  Department  will 
take  measures  to  make  the  law  respected.  Many  of 
the  smaller  and  illegal  packages  still  come  from 
neighboring  States.  Here  is  a  case  where  State  co¬ 
operation  should  be  practiced.  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  should  enact  similar  laws, 
so  as  to  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  packages  of  uni¬ 
form  size  sent  to  the  New  York  market.  The  fruit 
growers  in  these  States  should  bestir  themselves  this 
Winter  and  secure  laws  based  on  the  present  law  in 
New  York  State. 

* 

The  old  “Gallinoculture  Institute”  is  evidently  get¬ 
ting  in  its  work  of  educating  the  people  in  poultry 
matters,  and  incidentally  hatching  a  few  dollars  out 
of  their  poclcetbooks.  The  papers  are  now  printing  a 
long  article  entitled  A  Homemade  Incubator,  telling 
how  to  hatch  chickens  by  the  use  of  horse  manure. 
A  metal  box,  with  a  ventilator  and  frames  for  the 
eggs,  is  covered  with  warm  horse  manure,  leaving  a 
place  for  ventilation,  and  for  putting  in  the  eggs.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experts  of  this  famous  “Institute,”  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  eggs,  and  the  manure 
Will  do  the  rest.  As  a  sample  of  the  reasoning 
adopted  by  these  experts,  we  give  the  following  from 
their  article: 

If  you  would  like  to  know  what  profit  may  be  made 
from  an  incubator  you  may  logically  reckon  thus:  Hens 
have  a  laying  capacity  and  a  hatching  capacity.  On  an 
average  a  hen  will  lay  130  eggs  annually.  She  sits  on  say 
12,  and  hatches  out  of  this  number  eight  or  nine  chickens. 
Now,  if  the  other  11S  eggs,  which  are  only  worth  about 
two  cents  each,  were  put  into  an  incubator,  it  would  be 
safe  to  assume  that  the  product  would  be  90  good,  fat 
pullets,  worth  at  least  50  cents  each,  or  $45.  As  the  care 
and  feed  of  those  amount  to  50  per  cent  of  their  value, 
the  net  profit  of  one  hen  would  be  $22.50. 

We  wonder  how  many  poor  people  will  be  swindled 
out  of  their  hard-earned  money,  into  paying  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  regarding  this  so-called  “invention.” 
The  rascals  who  instituted  this  “Institute”  have  been 
at  it  for  years. 

* 

The  proposition  to  redeem  the  outstanding  three, 
four  and  five-per-cent  United  States  bonds  at  their 
present  market  value,  and  issue  in  their  place  30-year 
bonds,  bearing  two  to  2%  per  cent  interest,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  gold-standard  currency  bill  now  before 
Congress,  has  somewhat  of  an  alluring  sound,  and 
will  doubtless  cause  many  to  overlook  the  other  dan¬ 
gerous  features  of  the  measure.  It  is  argued  that  any 
reduction  of  the  National  interest  bill,  even  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  present  sacrifice,  will  prove  a  benefit  to  all, 
which  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  there  are  other  ways 
to  reach  the  desired  point  without  making  an  imme¬ 
diate  present  of  nearly  $150,000,000,  the  premium 
which  must  be  paid  on  the  bonds  to  be  called  in,  to 
the  already  inordinately  rich  capitalists,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  multitude  of  new  banks  to  monopo¬ 
lize  the  new  issues.  If  a  postal  savings  bank,  on  the 
lines  of  those  long  in  successful  operation  in  most 
civilized  countries,  should  be  established,  and  low  in¬ 
terest  bonds  of  as  small  denomination  as  $50  offered 


at  every  money-order  post  office,  it  would  not  be  a 
great  while  before  a  fund  sufficient  to  call  in  all  the 
high  rate  bonds  wanted  would  be  available.  This 
would  give  industrious  and  economical  persons  a 
chance  securely  to  invest  their  savings,  and  would 
practically  bring  the  most  secure  of  all  savings  banks 
to  the  door  of  every  farmhouse,  but  the  money-hand¬ 
lers  would  not  get  much  of  a  “pull”  out  of  such  a 
refunding  scheme;  so  it  is  likely  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

* 

It  may  not  be  known,  outside  of  a  very  few  who 
have  looked  into  the  matter,  that  the  Kieffer  pear  is 
canned  by  the  wholesale  and  labeled  Bartlett.  Some 
of  the  big  Baltimore  packers  have  done  this,  and  now 
have  the  goods  on  the  market.  Their  books  also 
show  the  same  deception,  as  a  very  truthful  and  ob¬ 
serving  friend  recently  told  us.  They  show  no  record 
of  Kieffer  pears  bought,  but  Bartlett  instead.  The 
plan  is  to  push  the  handsome  but  poorly-flavored 
Kieffer  product  on  the  reputation  of  the  Bartlett. 
This  is  a  fraud  pure  and  simple.  We  are  told  that 
there  is  not  a  can  of  Kieffer  pears  to  be  found  in  the 
market  labeled  as  such,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that, 
the  past  season,  hundreds  of  carloads  of  them  were 
bought  and  put  up  by  the  canners.  Is  this  a  case  for 
the  courts,  such  as  the  false  California  brands  that 
have  met  with  such  just  censure? 

* 

The  American  Consul  at  Batavia,  Java,  states  that 
he  hears  from  many  credulous  Americans  who  are 
persuaded  that  they  are  entitled  to  fortunes  left  by 
East  Indian  relatives  in  the  Dutch  colonies.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  same  swindlers  who  have  deluded  people 
In  this  country  with  fairy  tales  of  vast  English 
estates  awaiting  claimants  have  now  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Consul  Everett  asks 
the  State  Department  to  warn  people  against  these 
frauds,  as  there  are  no  fortunes  awaiting  claimants 
in  Java,  and  if  there  were,  under  Dutch  law  the  claims 
would  be  outlawed.  Such  claimants  usually  say  that 
the  ancestor  went  to  Java  with  the  colonial  army,  but 
the  Consul  says  that  many  of  these  soldiers,  who  were 
distinct  from  the  regular  army,  went  to  Java  under 
assumed  names,  and  could  not  be  traced.  Many  also 
married  native  or  half-caste  women,  and  their  prop¬ 
erty  went  to  their  children.  Better  not  spend  any 
money  in  tracing  the  East  Indian  fortune  of  a  Dutch 
uncle! 

* 

Several  years  ago  it  was  the  custom,  whenever  a 
Congressman  died,  to  turn  his  funeral  into  a  pro¬ 
longed  junket.  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
were  appointed  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  unlimited 
supplies  of  liquors  and  cigars  were  provided  at  public 
expense.  Some  of  the  scenes  enacted  at  these  funerals 
were  positively  disgraceful.  When  Nelson  Dingley,  of 
Maine,  died,  this  performance  was  carried  out,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Dingley,  during  his  lifetime,  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  temperance  advocate,  and  opposed  to  liquor 
drinking  and  excesses.  The  public  took  the  matter 
up,  and  protested  vigorously  at  such  scenes  at  public 
funerals.  This  seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect,  for 
at  the  recent  funeral  of  Vice-President  Hobart,  no 
liquors  were  provided,  Mnuoh  to  the  satisfaction  of 
decent  people.  Some  jAticians  who  like  to  drink  at 
the  public  expense,  w<^Klisappointed  at  this  outcome, 
but  they  had  to  put  up  svith  it,  and  we  hope  that  this 
starts  a  new  era  of  temperance  public  funerals,  if  we 
may  put  it  that  way. 

* 

Vermont  people  appear  to  have  a  habit  of  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns  whenever  necessary.  When  the 
bull  has  been  dishorned  they  take  hold  of  the  ring  in 
his  nose.  Old  Ethan  Allen  got  to  Ticonderoga  before 
the  British  soldiers  finished  their  sleep.  Admiral 
Dewey  sailed  into  Manlila  Bay  while  the  Spaniards 
were  rubbing  their  eyes.  While  many  fair  associa¬ 
tions  were  dodging  and  twisting  over  the  demand  for 
a  clean  fair,  the  Vermont  State  Fair  managers  printed 
this  notice  in  large  type  right  In  their  premium  list 
pamphlet: 

Now,  then,  three-card  monte  and  shell-game  men; 
snides,  gamblers,  fakes  and  bums  of  every  sort,  kind  and 
description,  take  notice!  That  gambling  of  every  sort 
and  form,  and  the  sale  of  beer,  ale,  wine  or  other  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  will  be  excluded  from  and  about  the 
grounds.  If,  as  you  say,  we  cannot  run  without  you 
and  your  goods,  we  will  close  our  gates.  We  neither 
want  nor  will  wre  tolerate  you,  and  by  this  we  serve 
notice  upon  you  that  if  you  come,  prison  doors  yawn 
for  you. 

That’s  business,  and  it  brought  business,  for  the 
people  turned  out  and  backed  it  up.  Why  is  it  that 
those  who  ought  to  lead  and  set  the  pace  for  the 
common  people  will  crawl  and  dodge,  as  most  of 
them  do?  We  venture  to  say  that  a  great  majority  of 
those  who  attend  agricultural  fairs  will  endorse  every 
word  of  this  notice. 


There  is  great  need,  in  this  country,  of  a  National 
fertilizer  law.  At  present  the  various  States  have 
laws  controlling  the  sale  of  fertilizers  which  vary 
greatly  in  their  requirements.  Some  of  these  laws 
are  not  intended  to  protect  farmers  so  much  as  they 
are  designed  to  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  State  by 
taxing  the  fertilizer  makers  or  dealers.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  analyses  alone  these  various  laws  cause  great 
confusion.  For  example,  in  one  State  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  required  on  the  tag.  In  another  great 
detail  is  required.  As  a  result  the  fertilizer  makers 
who  ship  to  many  different  States  print  a  long  and 
confusing  analysis  in  order  to  cover  the  various  re¬ 
quirements  on  one  tag.  We  receive  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  from  farmers  asking  us  to  translate  these  analy¬ 
ses  for  them.  A  National  law  providing  for  a  plain 
and  simple  statement,  which  might  be  prepared  by 
the  Government  chemists,  would  greatly  simplify  mat¬ 
ters,  and  prove  a  convenience  to  both  maker  and 
buyer. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

THE  PINE  TREE’S  STORY. 

Yes,  here’s  an  end  of  me— in  this  backyard— 

Cast  out,  rejected,  only  fit  to  go 
On  rubbish  piles— yet  I  don’t  take  it  hard, 

For  I  have  had  my  day  of  royal  show. 

My  life  was  spent  amid  the  northern  snow 
Where  tempests  harped  their  songs  through  me — one  day 
Upon  my  heart  the  ax  fell,  blow  on  blow, 

Then  came  a  long,  dark  journey  and  I  lay 
On  the  hard  pavement  of  the  city— there 
I  heard  them  bargain  for  me— I  was  sold. 

They  straightened  out  my  limbs  with  love  and  care 
And  decorated  me  -with  white  and  gold. 

I  held  out  loving  gifts— a  Christmas  tree— 

The  children  danced  before  me— the  white  head 
Bowed  with  earth’s  sorrows  looked  in  hope  to  me, 

I  brought  the  old  life  message  from  the  dead. 

Yes,  I  have  had  my  day— a  whole  lifetime 
Crowded  within  those  few  bright  hours;  I  go 
Willingly  now,  with  memories  sublime, 

Into  oblivion,  for  ’tis  best,  I  know, 

To  die  if  need  be  for  the  old,  old  tale— 

The  Christmas  story  that  can  make  men  free— 

Than  to  grow  up  against  the  mountain  gale 
A  forest  giant  living  selfishly. 


BAi.L-bearing  potatoes,  page  8S3. 

By  the  farm  the  town  is  fed;  by  the  town  the  farm  is 
bled. 

Wanted  Knowledge  about  keeping  strawberries  in  cold 
storage. 

The  long  Indian  Summer  has  enabled  us  to  scalp  many 
Fall  jobs. 

Advice  to  Mr.  Monopolist— put  not  thy  trust  in  public 
necessities. 

Yes,  sir,  the  man  who  uses  freezine  in  his  milk  should 
be  frozen  out. 

The  best  way  to  get  lots  of  fun  out  of  life  is  by  putting 
lots  of  fun  into  it. 

Ihe  time  for  political  growling  is  before  the  caucus, 
and  not  after  the  election. 

Among  your  New  Year’s  resolutions,  determine  to  re¬ 
enforce  your  faith  with  abundant  works. 

W^e  claim  that  a  corporation  should  never  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  a  monopoly  and  a  tariff  together. 

“The  things  that  concern  you  not,  meddle  not  with,”  is 
the  wise  inscription  borne  by  an  old  Scotch  bell. 

We  read  about  a  public  man  and  fancy  him  a  hero,  but 
when  we  meet  him  face  to  face,  we’re  apt  to  call  him 
zero. 

Prices  of  farm  products  are  controlled  by  supply  and 
demand,  are  they?  But  who  controls  the  supply  of  money 
that  satisfies  demand? 

The  English  thought  the  African  Dutchmen  wouldn’t 
fight  because  they  are  farmers.  The  scythe  seems  to  be 
mightier  than  the  sword. 

We  look  upon  Quebec  as  a  pretty  cold  country,  yet  a 
letter  written  on  December  4,  states  that  pansies  were 
still  in  bloom  in  that  Province. 

Foreign  military  authorities  decide  that  stilts  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  putting  up  field  telegraph  lines. 
Why  wouldn’t  they  be  handy  in  pruning  trees? 

No,  sir,  it  isn’t  fair  for  the  farmer  to  expect  top  prices 
for  everything  he  sells  and  bottom  prices  for  everything 
he  buys.  He  can’t  expect  to  have  the  whole  thing. 

There  are  likely  to  be  exports  of  gold,  because  England 
must  have  more  money  to  carry  on  her  African  fight. 
Uncle  Sam  can  lend  her  gold  and  sell  her  food  for  her 
soldiers. 

Under  the  existing  bounty  law,  Michigan  beet-sugar 
makers  have  earned  $98,555  in  bounties  during  the  past 
season.  Infant  industries  appear  to  require  liberal 
feeding. 

Australia  sent  86  tons  of  eggs  in  one  consignment  to 
Great  Britain  October  27.  This  was  a  record  shipment, 
and  would  arrive  in  England  in  time  to  be  used  in  Christ¬ 
mas  fare. 

When  the  farmer  obtains  good  prices  for  the  butter 
and  eggs  he  is  comfortable,  for  the  women  folks  handle 
most  of  the  money.  There  is  a  good  deal  less  comfort 
in  the  larger  sums  which  the  farmer  himself  handles. 

A  New  York  handwriting  expert,  giving  testimony  in 
a  murder  trial,  was  accused  of  having  gone  into  the 
chicken  business,  thereby  lessening  his  ability  as  a  chi¬ 
rographic  judge.  He  testified  that  he  raised  fowls  purely 
for  recreation,  putting  in  $6  for  every  dollar  he  took  out. 
He  must  be  raising  robber  hens! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  fire  occurred  in  a  large  hosiery  mill  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  December  7.  Nearly  500  employees,  young 
girls,  in  a  panic,  blocked  the  fire  escape,  and  leaped  from 
second  and  third-story  windows.  Two  were  burned  to 
death;  55  injured,  some  fatally;  property  loss  $250,000.  .  .  . 
Several  months  ago  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Health  Board 
imposed  a  fine  of  $10  to  $25  for  expectorating  in  public 
conveyances  or  buildings.  No  arrests  have  ever  been 
made  under  this  ordinance,  and  the  fine  is  now  reduced 
to  $3.  .  .  .  An  explosion  of  gas  in  the  Carbon  Hill  mines, 
near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  December  9,  killed  32  miners.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  men  broke  into  an  old  working  full  of 
gas,  which  exploded  on  contact  with  their  lamps.  .  .  . 
The  lumber  steamer  Niagara,  from  Amherstburg,  Ont., 
for  Buffalo,  foundered  in  Lake  Erie  December  6;  16  lives 
lost.  ...  A  street  car  at  Springfield,  111.,  was  destroyed 
by  dynamite  December  9,  one  passenger  being  slightly  in¬ 
jured.  ...  A  fire  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  10,  de¬ 
stroyed  property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000.  .  .  .  Six  in¬ 
dictments  have  been  found  against  men  concerned  with 
Capt.  O.  M.  Carter  in  the  frauds  at  Savannah  harbor,  by 
which  the  Government  was  defrauded  of  over  $5,000,000. 

.  .  .  The  Madison  Square  Garden  has  been  offered  to  the 
Government  authorities  for  the  new  post  oliice  for  New 
York  City.  A  bill  appropriating  $2,500,000  for  the  new 
building  and  other  postal  needs  is  to  be  introduced  at 
once,  it  is  expected  that  the  new  post  office  will  be  near 
the  Grand  Central  Station.  .  .  .  Nine  persons  were  in¬ 
jured  in  a  collision  between  a  horse  car  and  an  electric 
car  in  New  York  December  11.  ...  A  severe  storm 
swept  over  the  Great  Lakes  December  12.  Two  vessels 
foundered  near  Detroit.  Snow  accompanied  a  furious  gale, 
ami  at  Harmony,  Minn.,  drifts  15  feet  high  are  reported. 
...  A  farmer  at  Auburn,  Ind.,  recently  filed  a  petition 
in  bankruptcy;  liabilities  $1;600,  assets  $500.  ...  At 
Triechlers,  Pa.,  December  13,  a  passenger  train  dashed 
into  a  coal  train  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey; 
four  persons  wex-e  killed.  .  .  .  An  attempt  to  rob  a 
bank  at  Deep  River,  Conn.,  December  13,  was  frustrated 
by  the  watchman,  who  shot  and  killed  one  of  the  bur¬ 
glars.  .  .  .  The  New  York  Board  of  Health  has  released 
from  quarantine  the  three  coffee  ships  from  Santos,  Bra¬ 
zil.  The  coffee  is  to  be  roasted,  and  the  bagging  burneu. 

CONGRESS.— Senator  Chandler  introduced,  December  7, 
a  bill  to  substitute  football  for  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  He  thinks  that 
encouragement  in  athletics  is  needed.  .  .  .  December  3, 
a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  territorial  government 
in  Hawaii.  .  .  .  December  11,  debate  began  on  the 
Overstreet  Currency  bill.  McClellan,  of  New  York,  urged 
gold  Democrats  to  vote  against  the  bill,  saying  that  it 
would  cause  contraction  of  the  currency.  .  .  .  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  Senator  Lodge  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
laying  of  a  Pacific  cable. 

CUBA.— A  meeting  of  Cuban  soldiers  at  Santiago  De¬ 
cember  8  was  the  scene  of  incendiary  speeches  against 
the  Americans.  President  McKinley’s  message  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  confession  of  treacherous  intent. 

PHILIPPINES.— A  number  of  Spanish  prisoners  re¬ 
cently  released  by  the  insurgents  will  bring  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  damages.  They  surrendered  to 
Capt.  Coghlan,  of  the  Raleigh,  at  Subig  Bay  in  June,  1898, 
on  the  promise  that  they  should  not  be  given  over  to  the 
Filipinos.  They  were  disarmed,  and  then  left  to  the 
natives.  .  .  .  Gen.  Young’s  command  is  still  pursuing 
Aguinaldo,  but  is  shoeless,  and  reduced  one-third  by  sick¬ 
ness.  Lieut.  Gillmore  and  his  men  are  still  being  hurried 
forward  with  the  insurgents.  .  .  .  Many  guerillas  are 
being  captured  in  Luzon,  where  they  are  terrorizing  the 
people,  and  harassing  our  troops. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS— December  2,  the  authori¬ 
ties  besieged  at  Ladysmith  made  a  strong  complaint  to 
the  Boer  commandant  of  their  continued  bombardment  of 
the  hospital,  but  the  complaint  only  induced  further  fire; 
12  hospital  attendants  have  been  wounded  and  one  killed. 
.  .  .  December  10,  Gen.  Gatacre  met  with  a  serious  re¬ 
verse  at  Stormberg,  the  Boers  capturing  366  men.  Gen. 
Methuen,  whose  men  have  been  destroying  Boer  in- 
trenchments  and  building  bridges  since  their  14-hours’ 
fight  at  Modder  River,  again  engaged  the  Boers  success¬ 
fully  December  9.  Near  Ladysmith,  Gen.  Hunter  cap¬ 
tured  several  Boer  guns  December  9.  December  11,  Gen. 
Methuen  was  driven  back  at  Modder  River,  after  two 
days’  fighting;  both  Boers  and  British  suffered  heavy  loss. 
The  Marquis  of  Winchester  was  killed  while  leading  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  .  .  .  Details  of  the  tidal  wave 
which  swept  the  Island  of  Ceram  November  2  state  that 
over  5,000  persons  were  killed.  Ceram  belongs  to  the 
Molucca  group,  between  Borneo  and  New  Guinea.  The 
tidal  wave  was  coincident  with  the  earthquake  which  af¬ 
fected  the  coast  of  Japan.  .  .  .  Severe  cold  and  heavy 
snow  prevails  all  over  Europe;  at  Berlin  the  temperature 
was  15  degrees  below  zero  December  12. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Association  was  held  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  December  5.  Resolutions  were  adopted  demanding 
tariff  protection  for  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries 
against  the  competition  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the  tropics, 
and  opposing  reciprocity  treaties  that  allow  these  products 
to  come  in  at  a  reduced  rate.  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  of  New 
York,  was  elected  president;  Julius  Stroh,  of  Detroit, 
treasurer,  and  R.  M.  Allen,  of  Ames,  Neb.,  secretary. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Detroit. 

The  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society  opened  its 
twenty-ninth  annual  session  at  Holland  December  5. 

The  South  Dakota  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet 
at  Parker  January  16-18. 

A  German  expert  says  that  the  restrictions  on  the  entry 
of  American  fruit  should  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  the 
fruit  pests  cannot  survive  in  Germany. 

The  Aroostook  County  (Maine)  Pomona  Grange  Seed 
Association  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
nishing  reliable  potato  seed.  It  is  said  that  unscrupulous 
dealers  have  almost  driven  Aroostook  seed  out  of  the 
market  by  furnishing  worthless  stock,  and  this  new  cor¬ 
poration  purposes  guaranteeing  every  barrel  of  seed  sent 
out.  F.  P.  Grant,  Fort  Fairfield,  is  president. 

The  Illinois  Corn  Growers’  Association  met  in  special 
session  at  El  Paso,  Ill.,  December  4.  The  main  business 


of  the  meeting  was  the  revision  of  the  score  card.  J.  H. 
Beagley,  Sibley,  Ill.,  acted  as  secretary. 

The  Ohio  State  Dairy  Union  met  at  Cleveland  De¬ 
cember  5. 

The  Ohio  State  Poultry  Association  will  meet  at  Co¬ 
lumbus  January  18-23,  1900;  secretary,  Chas.  McClure, 
New  London,  O. 

The  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  meet  at  Columbus 
January  10;  secretary,  A.  T.  Dempsey. 

The  dairy  herd  at  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  was  recently  examined  for  tuberculosis,  and 
23  cows  out  of  38  were  condemned.  After  a  post-mortem 
examination,  10  of  the  carcasses  were  passed  for  beef, 
and  the  remaining  13  recondemned.  There  has  been  no 
illness  at  the  Home  which  could  be  traced  to  the  herd, 
and  local  milkmen  are  agitated  by  the  condemnation. 

German  importers  are  complaining  of  the  poor  quality 
of  American  apples  now  being  sent  to  them.  They  say 
that  proper  care  is  not  exercised  in  packing  and  selection. 

The  Indiana  State  Dairy  Association,  at  its  meeting  at 
Cambridge  City,  selected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  B.  Benjamin,  Leroy;  vice-president,  J.  N.  Shu- 
gart,  Marion;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  E.  Van  Nor¬ 
man,  Lafayette.  Gov.  James  A.  Mount  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  general  farming. 

The  Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Louis,  will  hold  a  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  of  candidates  for  two  Shaw  scholar¬ 
ships  March  6,  1900.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  four-years’  course  of  instruction  in  garden  craft,  at 
the  Botanic  Garden. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  at  Trenton  January  4  and 
5,  1900;  secretary,  Henry  I.  Budd,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

There  was  another  flurry  in  flaxseed  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
December  12.  December  flaxseed  sold  for  $1.53  and  futures 
for  $1.55  a  bushel, about  100,000  bushels  changing  hands. 
The  highest  previous  prices  were  in  December,  1894.  when 
spot  sold  for  $1.53,  and  May  for  $1.46  per  bushel. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  began  December  12,  at  Lock  Haven,  a 
strong  address  being  delivered  by  Master  W.  F.  Hill. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  advanced  the  rate  on 
grain  from  Utah  west  from  $4  to  $7.60,  and  justifies  its 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  old  rate  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  traffic  for  cars  which  must  otherwise 
go  west  empty.  The  heavy  westbound  traffic  has  now 
changed  this  condition.  Unless  Texas  and  Oregon  lines 
give  relief,  Utah  grain  growers  will  be  practically  unable 
to  market  their  grain. 

The  Union  Broom  Supply  Company,  which  controls  90 
per  cent  of  the  broom  corn  now  on  the  market,  announces 
that  the  price  will  shortly  be  raised  to  $200  a  ton. 

The  principal  farm-implement  and  carriage  makers  of 
the  Central  West  met  at  Areola,  Ill.,  December  12,  with 
the  idea  of  centralizing  their  business  interests.  They 
say  that  they  must  combine  in  self-defense,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  construction  materials,  as  they  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  raise  prices,  thus  causing  great  dissatisfaction 
among  farmers. 

There  is  an  epidemic  of  glanders  in  a  livery  stable  in 
the  up-town  district  of  New  Y’ork  City.  It  is  said  that 
20  horses  have  been  killed,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  quarantined  the  stables  and  ordered  the  planking  on 
the  first  floor  burned.  Instead  of  informing  the  authori¬ 
ties,  when  the  first  horse  was  taken  sick,  the  owner  of 
the  stable  tried  to  keep  the  matter  secret  for  several 
days,  and  thus  the  disease  gained  a  strong  footing. 


N.  Y.  STATE  DAIRYMEN’S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen’s  Association,  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  last 
week,  was  a  great  success.  The  show  of  dairy  products 
and  dairy  machinery  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
ever  seen  in  the  State.  The  attendance  on  the  first  day 
was  estimated  at  about  800,  and  the  second  day  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  1,000,  just  about  equaling  the  record  made  last 
year  at  Gouverneur.  Judge  J.  E.  Eggleson  welcomed 
the  convention  to  Cortland  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
village.  The  Judge  gave  everyone  the  feeling  of  being 
really  a  guest  of  the  townspeople.  He  was  brought  up 
on  the  farm  himself,  but  was  led  away  from  it  by  the 
allurements  of  town  life  and  his  dislike  for  picking  stones 
and  turning  the  grindstone.  He  would,  however,  rather 
have  the  foundation  of  his  boys’  life  laid  in  a  farm  home 
than  in  any  other  place.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  been  brought  up  on 
The  R.  N.-Y\  His  good  mother  used  it  as  supplementary 
to  the  Bible  on  Sunday,  and  permitted  him  on  work¬ 
days  to  read  the  farm  information  and  the  story. 

George  G.  Royce,  of  Gouverneur,  made  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress  of  response.  He  discussed  the  relative  progress  of 
other  things  with  the  farming  industries.  Among  many 
good  things  he  said  that  while  we  boast  of  the  products 
of  our  mines,  the  cackling  hen,  for  the  last  year,  put  to 
shame  the  output  of  the  mines  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  that  the  export  of  farm  products  was  three  times 
that  of  the  factory  and  the  shop. 

Hon.  S.  Brow'n  Richardson,  of  Lowville,  followed  with 
an  address.  Space  will  permit  only  a  few  brief  extracts 
from  his  address,  but  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  much 
of  the  success  of  the  meetings  is  due  to  Mr.  Richard 
son’s  energy  and  w'ork.  He  is  alert  in  every  detail,  and 
his  persistent  courtesy  and  attention  to  every  demand 
interests  the  eager  support  of  everyone.  He  said  that  the 
organization  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa  - 
tion,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  shows  that  advanced  dairy¬ 
men  then  saw  the  need  of  dairy  reform.  While  a  gen¬ 
erous  Government  assisted  private  capital  in  solving  the 
great  problem  of  transportation,  competition,  keen,  in¬ 
cisive  and  healthful,  came  to  the  dairymen  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  added  to  the  powerful  need  of  dairy 
reform.  Stimulated  by  these  conditions  the  dairymen  of 
the  Empire  State  have  revolutionized  the  methods  of  25 
years  ago.  The  consumer  applies  the  crucial  test  of  a 
dainty  appetite  to  our  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  three 
times  a  day,  and  365  days  in  the  year.  New  inventions 
facilitated  greater  production  at  a  reduced  cost.  Better 
products  produced  at  a  less  cost  filled  the  markets  to 
overflowing,  and  introduced  the  problem  of  new  markets, 
and  the  means  of  seizing  and  holding  them.  Wise  is 
the  man  who  goes  far  to  seek  new  markets  for  his  dairy 
products,  but  wiser  by  far  is  he  who,  having  once  ob¬ 
tained  such  a  market,  furnishes  it  with  the  best  of  goods; 


goods  so  fine  in  quality,  so  pure  in  manufacture,  so  rich 
in  flavor,  that  it  makes  for  itself  a  market,  from  which 
competition  retreats,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
him.  It  is  the  mission  of  this  great  Association  to  form 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  dairymen  of  the  State  can 
gather  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  interest  as  a 
whole,  to  advance  the  standard  of  dairy  goods,  and  to 
raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  dairy  farmer;  that 
Ihe  dairy  industry  attract  men  of  brains  and  character, 
and  furnish  him  and  his  family  actual  comforts  and  at¬ 
tractive  environments.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  occupy  the  front  ranks  in  dairy  progress.  It 
should  oppose  all  kinds  of  vicious  substitutes  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  imitations  of  honest  dairy  products.  Such  imitations 
are  foul  vultures  which,  like  the  “angel  of  darkness.” 
masquerade  in  our  honest  garments.  So  far  as  condi¬ 
tions  will  permit,  we  should  invite  the  co-operation  of 
other  States  in  our  fight  on  this  plague  of  our  dairy 
interests. 

Ex-President  J.  S.  Shattuck,  of  Norwich,  gave  some  in-  * 
teresting  reminiscences  of  early  farm  life  in  Chenango 
County,  and  spoke  of  some  of  the  mistakes  of  dairymen. 
These  were  the  want  of  proper  care  of  the  cows  they 
have,  the  keeping  of  too  many  cows,  and  buying  of  west¬ 
ern  feed,  and  buying  cows  at  high  prices  instead  of  rais¬ 
ing  them.  He  has  been  able  to  raise  calves  two  years 
old  for  $15.  He  advised  dairymen  never  to  swear  at 
their  cows  and  their  wives. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell,  spoke  on  the  conditions 
of  butter  and  cheese  factories  in  New  York  State.  He 
had  formulated  a  number  of  questions  relating  to  the 
condition  and  cleanliness  of  factories  and  workmen  in 
them,  and  had  received  reports  from  15  factories  in¬ 
spected.  No  one  factory  was  reported  fully  satisfactory 
on  all  the  questions  asked,  but  a  great  majority  of  them 
were  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  Poor  drainage,  neglected 
floors  and  walls,  untidy  workrooms,  and  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  by  makers  were  the  principal  faults  complained  of. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Gov.  Hoard  gave  his  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  conformation  of  the  dairy  cow.  I  have 
heard  the  Governor  at  least  three  times  on  this  subject, 
and  it  seems  to  improve  with  repetition.  I  believe  I 
could  listen  to  it  100  times  with  interest.  I  think  it  is 
because  he  makes  a  new  lecture  of  it  every  time.  By 
use  of  the  charts  he  pointed  out  the  outward  physical  in¬ 
dications  of  the  best  type  of  a  dairy  cow.  The  wide 
muzzle,  large  nozzle  to  indicate  large  breathing  capacity, 
the  protruding  eyes  and  high  forehead  to  indicate  nerv¬ 
ous  force  and  brain  power;  thin  feminine  neck,  lean 
slanting  withers,  strong  back,  with  open  processes,  and 
high  pelvie  arch  to  protect  the  nervous  connection  of  the 
brain  and  maternal  organs.  He  laid  unusual  stress  on 
the  strength  of  the  umbilical  wall,  and  navel  develop¬ 
ment.  He  also  dwelt  at  length  on  what  he  calls  the 
prepotency  of  the  sire;  that  is,  the  tendency  to  transfer 
the  individual  characteristics  of  his  maternal  ancestors 
to  his  get.  This  quality  is  indicated  in  strong,  vigorous 
appearance,  resolute  bearing  and  abundant  nervous  en¬ 
ergy.  He  would  have  the  rudimentary  teats  of  the  sire 
placed  well  apart,  of  good  size  and  forward  of  the  scro¬ 
tum.  This,  he  thinks,  will  result  in  square  well-shaped 
udders  in  the  resulting  heifers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year- 
President,  George  H.  Smith;  vice-president,  H.  H.  Wing; 
treasurer,  F.  E.  Dawley;  secretary,  H.  H.  Hall.  Direc¬ 
tors:  H.  E.  Cook,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  D.  P.  Witter, 
R.  P.  Grant,  M.  T.  Morgan,  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan.  Vice- 
presidents:  Hon.  Theo.  Roosevelt,  Hon.  Timothy  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Wieting,  W.  Cary  Sanger,  George 
Hide,  Charles  H.  Royce,  F.  H.  Merry,  W.  E.  Dana,  J.  P. 
Clark,  R.  H.  Bent,  E.  J.  Preston,  C.  M.  Lament,  F.  A. 
Converse,  E.  Van  Alstyne,  A.  D.  Harrington,  V.  C.  Beebe. 

D. 


QUICK  RETURNS  FROM  POOR  SOIL 

[Last  week  we  gave  an  account  of  Mr.  Newton  Osborn’s 
experiments  with  poor  soil.  This  week  the  account  is 
continued,  but  the  following  statement  of  how  he  handled 
the  field  will  make  the  story  more  complete.] 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. — Mr.  Osborn  is  quick  to  act 
when  he  sees  a  good  thing,  and  slow  to  change  away 
from  i't.  He  saw  that  the  complete  fertilizer  would 
do  the  business,  and  he  has  kept  using  it  ever  since. 
The  fertilizer  was  much  easier  and  quicker  to  spread 
than  the  compost  or  manure.  By  its  use,  time  could 
be  saved  in  the  Spring,  when  Connecticut  time  is  valu¬ 
able,  for  Winter  sometimes  lingers  close  to  June.  By 
using  fertilizer  on  the  outlying  fields,  he  could  make 
short  hauls  of  manure  to  the  fields  near  the  barn. 
ThJis  latter  point  has  since  proved  of  great  importance, 
for  Mr.  Osborn  makes  great  use  of  ensilage  in  feed¬ 
ing  his  cows,  and  has  found  it  an  advantage  to  have 
the  corn  close  to  the  silo. 

As  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  that  fertilizers  would 
take  the  place  of  his  compost,  Mr.  Osborn  went  at  his 
seven  acres  of  poor  soil.  That  was  in  1880,  and  two 
tons  of  fertilizer  were  used  on  the  seven  acres  of  corn, 
wtith  a  little  hen  manure  dropped  in  the  hill.  Usually 
in  starting  a  rotation  of  this  sort,  farmers  use  pota¬ 
toes  the  first  year,  but  Mr.  Osborn  tried  corn,  no 
doubt  thinking  that  with  this  crop  in  hills,  he  could 
kill  out  the  weeds  and  briers  quicker.  The  yield  was 
85  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  Thiis  was  long  before  the 
days  of  Crimson  clover  in  Connecticut,  but  Mr.  Os¬ 
born  followed  the  next  year  with  corn  again,  this 
year  making  104  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  After  two 
years  of  cultivation,  the  ground  was  well  subdued,  and 
for  the  next  two  years  potatoes  were  planted,  using 
fertilizer  alone.  The  yield  for  the  two  years  was 
2,195  bushels,  not  being  by  any  means  what  would  be 
called  an  excessive  yiield.  After  two  years  in  potatoes, 
Mr.  Osborn  thought  that  the  field  needed  humus,  so 
he  put  on  more  fertilizer,  and  sowed  oats,  seeding  to 
Timothy  and  clover.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  new 
possibilities  that  have  come  into  farming  during  the 
past  few  years.  Twenty  years  ago  tit  was  thought 
necessary  to  give  the  land  up  for  three  years  to  grain 
and  grass,  crops  of  comparatively  low  earning  capac¬ 
ity,  in  order  to  fill  the  soil  with  humus.  Now  we  have 
found  that  with  Crimson  clover  or  rye  sown  in  the 
potatoes  and  the  clover  seeded  in  the  corn,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  three  or  four  crops  of  potatoes  in  five 
years,  instead  of  one  or  two,  as  was  formerly  done.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  an  advantage  this  is  on  small 
farms,  where  the  potato  crop  is  the  money  crop,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  could  have  only  a  small 
share  of  the  farm. 
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changes  of  passing  years,  and  with  each 
season  we  can  repeat,  with  deeper  feel¬ 
ing,  the  Christmas  benediction  of  poor 
Tiny  Tim:  “God  bless  us,  every  one!’’ 


The  Rural  Portrait  Gallery. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LITTLE  CHILD. 

A  simple-hearted  child  was  He, 

And  He  was  nothing  more; 

In  Summer  days,  like  you  and  me, 

He  played  about  the  door, 

Or  gathered,  where  the  father  toiled, 

The  shavings  from  the  floor. 

Sometimes  He  lay  upon  the  grass, 

The  same  as  you  and  I, 

And  saw  the  hawks  above  Him  pass 
Like  specks  against  the  sky; 

Or,  clinging  to  the  gate  He  watched 
The  stranger  passing  by. 

A  simple  child,  and  yet,  I  think, 

The  bird-folk  must  have  known, 

The  sparrow  and  the  bobolink, 

And  claimed  Him  for  their  own, 

And  gathered  round  Him  fearlessly 
When  He  was  all  alone. 

The  lark,  the  linnet,  and  the  dove, 

The  chaffinch  and  the  wren, 

They  must  have  known  His  watchful  love 
And  given  their  worship  then; 

They  must  have  known  and  glorified 
The  Child  who  died  for  men. 

And  when  the  sun  at  break  of  day 
Crept  in  upon  His  hair, 

I  think  it  must  have  left  a  ray 
Of  unseen  glory  there, 

A  kiss  of  love  on  that  little  brow 
For  the  thorns  that  it  must  wear. 

— Lippincott’s  Magazine. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  the  woman’s 
page  of  the  great  daily  paper  teems 
with  suggestions  for  Christmas  gifts.  It 
must  be  very  instructive  to  the  woman 
who  has  $2  and  a  heart  full  of  love  with 
which  to  provide  presents  for  the  entire 
family,  to  read  that  a  silver  loving  cup 
is  an  appropriate  gift  for  one’s  husband, 
and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  children 
cheap  toys,  when  permanent  articles  of 
value  will  give  so  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  long  run.  Do  those  lucky 
children  of  Dives  get  any  more  pleasure 
from  their  costly  gifts  than  the  small 
girl  to  whom  a  10-cent  doll,  clothed  in 
a  scrap  of  Mother’s  old  gown,  comes  as 
a  veritable  playmate,  to  be  petted  and 
cared  for  and  ministered  to?  Many  a 
little  one,  during  the  scarce  days  of  the 
West,  celebrated  Christmas  with  no 
more  costly  toy  than  an  unlovely 
clothespin  doll  draped  Hn  calico,  or  a 
grotesque  jabberwock  beast  formed  of  a 
potato  with  shoe-button  eyes  and  angu¬ 
lar  wooden  legs.  The  blessed  imagina¬ 
tion  of  childhood  can  convert  even  an 
empty  baking-powder  can,  discreetly 
swathed  in  ragbag  scraps,  into  a  dim¬ 
pled  baby,  to  be  nursed  and  cossetted  by 
its  little  mother.  Happy  the  mother 
who  can  give  a  Christmas  halo  to  these 
poor  little  homemade  gifts,  pitiful 
enough  to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  But 
then,  the  spirit  of  Christmas  is  one  of 
the  things  that  the  wrapper  at  the  big 
store  can’t  tuck  into  the  parcel,  as  he 
ties  up  somebody’s  costly  gift. 

* 

Is  it  ever  possible  to  keep  Christmas 
without  a  child?  One  child  is,  of  course, 
the  minimum — seven  are  preferable. 
Adults  may  be  calmly  happy  over  their 
exchange  of  gifts;  they  may  eat  a  big 
dinner,  and  yawm  silently,  and  make  be¬ 
lieve,  in  a  decorous  manner,  that  they 
are  really  enjoying  themselves.  But  it 
isn’t  Christmas  without  a  horde  of  ef¬ 
fervescent  juveniles,  who  salute  the  chill 
gray  of  early  morning  with  joyous 
squeals,  as  they  reach  out  of  bed  for 
their  lumpy  stockings.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  stockings  should  not  be 
lumpy,  even  though  the  contents  show 
little  or  nothing  of  “boughten”  gifts. 
There  may  be  the  three  chief  requisites 
for  a  child’s  happiness — something  to 
eat,  something  to  look  at,  and  something 
to  play  with,  without  going  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  mother’s  fingers.  The 
self-denying  effort  put  into  the  work, 
the  endeavor  to  give  Christmas  gaiety 
to  others,  in  spite  of  tne  underlying  sad¬ 


ness  that  comes  to  most  of  us  with  ma- 
turer  years,  is  the  best  contribution  we 
can  make  to  the  season.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  a  strong  grudge  against  those 
dour-visaged  Puritans  who  tried  to  sub¬ 
stitute  cypress  and  Weeping  willow  for 
'holly  and  mistletoe,  and  sternly  sup¬ 
pressed  the  poor  little  Pilgrim  children 
who  did  not  fully  realize  that  this  world 
is  a  vale  of  tears.  It  is  doubtless  true, 
as  wise  men  tell  us,  that  many  of  our 
Christmas  customs  are  survivals  of 
paganism,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that 
we  may  no  more  fittingly  honor  the 
Child  of  Bethlehem  than  in  giving  hap¬ 
piness  to  the  little  ones  entrusted  to  us 
here  upon  earth.  No  creed  or  doctrine 
can  alter  this. 

* 

How  do  we  expect  to  keep  the  day? 
Well,  to  begin  with,  we  don’t  put  a 
skimpy  little  wreath  of  Standing  pine  ox- 
laurel  in  the  window,  for  the  neighboi-s 
to  see,  and  call  that  decox-ating  for 
Christmas.  There  are  green  leaves  and 
scarlet  berries  scattered  through  the 
rooms,  and  a  big  bunch  of  mistletoe — 
not  the  thin-leaved,  small-berried  para¬ 
site  from  the  South,  but  the  fioury- 
fruited  plant  that  cames  from  over  seas 
— not  always  from  England,  though  we 
call  it  English,  but  oftener  fi-om  the 
cider  orchards  of  Normandy.  The  i-ed- 
berried  holly  we  use  comes  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Delaware,  but  sometimes  we  get 
a  scrap  of  the  thicker-berried  foreign 
shrub,  and  that  is  saved  for  the  crown 
of  the  big  plum-pudding.  We  are  i-ather 
poor  in  having  only  one  child  dn  the 
'house,  but  we  can  say,  with  entire  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  on  Christmas  morning  she 
restores  the  balance  by  acting  like 
seven.  At  breakfast  we  are  served 
with  little  pielets  baked  in  patty-pans; 
they  should  oe  square,  for  the  Christmas 
mince  pie  i-epresents  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem,  and  its  filling  the  gifts  of  the 
three  Wise  Men.  Of  course  we  expect  to 
go  to  church;  the  first  clear  recollection 
we  have  of  Christmas  is  of  carols  ring¬ 
ing  in  an  old  church,  with  holly- 
wreathed  pillai’s  and  quaint  medieval 
tombs  bearing  the  stone  efligies  of  long- 
dead  Crusaders.  Mistletoe  is  the  one 
Christmas  adornment  absent  from  the 
church,  for  this  is  a  heathen  plant,  and 
may  not  be  used  in  the  sanctuary.  Our 
dinner  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  same  as  in 
many  another  home,  but  we  don’t  think 
that  anyone  else  will  quite  equal  the 
plum  pudding  made  after  Great-grand¬ 
mother’s  x-ecipe,  which  will  come  on  like 
a  mahogany-colored  pyramid  with  a 
powdered  head,  bearing  in  its  apex  a 
sprig  of  holly.  Gi-andmother  Will  tell 
you,  with  conviction,  that  there  wouldn’t 
be  a  single  case  of  dyspepsia  in  a  whole 
ton  of  that  pudding,  in  spite  of  the 
dubious  looks  of  a  New  England  friend, 
who,  being  nourished  on  pumpkin  pie,  is 
not  (immunized  against  this  mainstay  of 
an  English  Christmas.  A  game  of  blind- 
man’s  buff  has  always  been  the  regula¬ 
tion  amusement  as  dusk  dx-aws  near,  but 
one  can’t  enter  into  that  game  with  the 
oldtime  zest,  when  the  household  shows, 
each  year,  a  sadder  arx-ay  of  empty 
chaii-s.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  lose 
our  Christmas  spirit,  among  all  the 


MIXS.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Our  readers  are  ali-eady  familiar  with 
the  outdoor  work  at  Dale  View  fruit 
farm;  Mr.  Ballou  has  often  given  valu¬ 
able  notes  from  his  experience,  particu¬ 
larly  regarding  small  fruits.  Mrs.  Bal¬ 
lou's  porti*ait,  Fig.  326,  gives  the  woman 
power  of  this  successful  fruit  farm,  and, 
in  response  to  our  request,  Mr.  Ballou 
has  this  to  say  of  his  other  self: 

“My  wife  is  a  Licking  County  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  pioneer  fruit  grower. 
When  quite  young,  during  her  Summer 
vacations,  she  assumed  the  management 
of  the  packing  house  and  the  small 
ai-my  of  berry  pickei-s  necessary  to 
gather  the  acres  of  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  grown  about  her  old 
home.  Securing  a  good  common-school 
education,  she  became  an  almost  invalu- 


Mbs.  F.  II.  BALLOU.  Fig.  326. 

able  aid  to  her  father  in  his  business — 
being  an  expert  in  grading  and  packing 
fruit,  and  besides  developing  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  all  those  little  accomplishments 
so  necessary  to  one  Who,  later  in  life, 
may  be  called  upon  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  home. 
Having  an  innate  love  of  home  myself, 
and  an  equally  strong  attachment  to 
hoi-ticulture  as  a  means  of  earning  one, 
it  came  about  very  naturally,  as  well  as 
agi-eeably,  that  my  little  horticultural 
friend  and  I  planned  to  earn  it  together. 
And  that  is  just  what  we  have  done. 
Our  little  home  is  paid  for — as  much  by 
the  industry  and  good  management  in- 
doox-s  as  by  my  own  effoits  without.  My 
wife  is  a  “home-maker”  in  evex-y  sense 
of  the  word,  a  devoted  little  mother  and 
a  true,  eai-nest,  genial  companion.” 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  with  most 
successful  horticultural  or  agricultui-al 
workex-s,  the  women  of  the  family  are 
strongly  intei-ested  in  their  work.  Per¬ 
haps  this  one  fact  has  much  to  do  with 
the  unity  and  love  of  home  usually 
found  among  those  occupied  in  these 
pursuits. 

_ No  man  ever  yet  asked  to  be,  as  the 

days  pass  by,  more  and  moi-e  noble  and 
sweet  and  pure  and  heavenly-minded — 
no  man  ever  yet  prayed  that  the  evil 
spirits  of  hatred  and  pi-ide  and  passion 
and  worldliness  might  be  cast  out  of  his 
soul — without  his  petition  being  granted, 
and  granted  to  the  letter. — F.  W.  Farrar, 
D.  D. 


7?  Little  Light 

on  the  watch  subject  is  found  in  our  new  booklet, 
which  all  are  invited  to  send  for— free  of  cost. 

Elgin  Ruby  Jeweled 
Watches 


come  in  various  sizes,  grades  and  prices,  to  suit  every 
pocket.  Recognized  universally  as 

The  World’s  Standard. 

Sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  I 
tiie  word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— fully  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


^pHE  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “pearl  glass.”  You  will 
have  no  more  trouble  with 
breaking  from  heat.  You  will 
have  clear  glass  instead  of 
misty  ;  fine  instead  of  rough  ; 
right  shape  instead  of  wrong; 
and  uniform,  one  the  same  as 
another. 

Our  "  Index  ”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Whal  a  Farmer’s  Boy 
Gan  Do 

He  can  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  n  position  us 
a  first-class  Locomo¬ 
tive,  Steam,  Electri¬ 
cal  or  Civil  Engineer 
without  leaving  the 
farm  until  he  is  ready 
to  enter  his  new  occu¬ 
pation  and 

EARN  A  GOOD  SALARY 

Our  system  of  teaching  by  mnil  will  give  any 
boy  a  technical  education.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  state  wiiat  yea  wish  to  study. 

International  Corrc.  School*,  Bor  1230,  Scranton,  Pa. 


B.  *  B. 

cents  saved 

on  a  yard — dollars  on  a  waist  or  dress 
pattern. 

Choice  rich  fancy  silks — 05c. ,  85c.  yd. 
— fine  styles  and  high-tone  colorings. 

Midwinter  now — lots  of  social  affairs 
for  which  dressy  things  are  wanted — and 
all  who  get  samples  of  these  fine  silks 
will  see  pleasing  styles  and  profitable 
values  that  will  win  approval  —  and 
prompt  orders. 

All-wool  Dress  Goods,  3G  inches  wide — 
neat  novelties  and  mixtures — 25<*  yd. — 
splendid,  useful  goods  under  price  for 
school  dresses  and  genei-al  wear. 

Fine  Dress  Goods  50c.  Greatest  Dress 
Goods  business  in  1899  of  any  time  in  the 
store's  history. 

Won  on  merit. 

Record  of  yards  sold  far  in  excess  of 
any  previous  year. 

Hence  more  odd  lines  and  broken  as¬ 
sortments. 

And  prices  to  do  effective  work — as 
this  50c.  price  for  fine  choice  goods  will 
demonstrate  when  you  investigate — to 
your  opportunity  for  pi-ofit. 

Get  our  special  Book  catalogue — free. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Old  Dresses  Made  New, 


EASY  WAY  TO  HA  VE  GOOD  CLOTHES 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Home  Dyeing  a  Pleasure  with 
Diamond  Dyes. 

There’s  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than  to 
dye  over  your  dresses,  wraps,  ribbons,  etc.,  with 
Diamond  Dyes.  A  package  costs  but  10  cents, 
yet  it  will  often  save  the  expense  of  a  new  dress 
or  jacket. 

It’s  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They  are 
prepared  specially  for  home  dyeing,  and  will  dye 
more  goods  for  the  same  money  tliau  any  other 
dyes. 

Never  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kinds  of 
material  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond  Dyes  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  colors  that  will  not 
fade  or  crock. 

Sample  card  of  co'ors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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The  Minister’s  Henhouse. 

Part  II. 

He  spoke  of  it  to  Deacon  Abner  Cur¬ 
tis  the  next  Sunday,  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  close  of  Sunday-school. 
It  had  been  an  immemorial  custom  for 
the  older  men  to  gather  together  on  the 
church  steps,  and  get  rid  of  non-church- 
ly  thoughts  by  talking  them  out  before 
service  began. 

“You  know  that  Wallace  wants  to  sell 
his  henhouse,  and  it’s  about  time  that 
we  bought  the  parson  a  place  for  his 
chickens  to  roost  in.  He’s  shown  he’3 
the  only  man,  woman  or  child  in  these 
parts  that  understands  hens,  and  I  don’t 
see  why  we  couldn’t  buy  Wallace’s 
building  and  move  it  over  to  the  par¬ 
son’s.  Thanksgiving  Day  comes  this 
week,  and  it  would  be  a  graceful  thing 
to  do.” 

“Haow  fur  )is  it?”  asked  Deacon  Cur¬ 
tis. 

“Half  a  mile.” 

“I  think  it’s  a  good  projec’  fer  the 
young  people’s  society.  The  church 
moved  the  chapel  an’  paid  fer  the  noo 
stove,  and  it’s  time  the  young  people 
did  somethin’.  What’s  Wallace  want  fer 
it?” 

Mr.  Upham  bowed  pleasantly  to  the 
minister,  who  was  just  entering  the 
church.  “Twenty  dollars,”  said  lie. 

“Twenty  dollars  fer  that  hidjus  bloo 
buildin’?  Bis  wants  ain’t  small.” 

“Well,  what  is  it  worth?  Suppose  you 
was  sellin’  it.” 

“Oh,  that’s  different.  I  never  sold  no 
henhouses  an’  I  dunno  what  I’d  ask,  but 
I’d  never  pay  $20  fer  no  henhouse.  No 
hens  ’d  be  wuth  it.  Why  can’t  the  pas¬ 
tor  knock  one  together  himself?” 

“He  ain’t  got  the  gift  of  the  hammer.” 

The  bell,  which  had  been  tolling,  now 
stopped,  and  the  moaning  of  the  melo- 
deon  gave  notice  of  the  end  of  worldly 
discussions;  but  art;  the  prayer  meeting 
in  the  evening  it  was  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  that  Mr.  Wallace  be  approached 
and  sounded  as  to  'the  least  figure  for 
which  he  would  part  with  his  henhouse. 

Monday  morning  a  deputation  waited 
on  him  just  as  he  was  starting  out  to  fill 
a  lecture  engagement.  He  asked  the 
spokesman  to  jump  ‘into  his  buggy  and 
drive  with  'him  to  the  station,  and  on 
the  way  there  William  Curtis,  Abner’s 
son,  asked  him  what  was  his  rock-bot¬ 
tom  price  for  selling  the  henhouse. 

“Well,  I  don’t  sit  under  the  parson’s 
preaching  myself,  and  I  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  against  him.  I  wanted  $20,  but 
I’d  sell  it  ‘to  him,  or  to  you  for  him,  for 
$15,  because  he’s  been  able  to  do  what  I 
failed  to  do — make  hens  lay.” 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  station, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Wallace 
went  to  Boston  to  read  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  and  Curtis  reported  the 
conversation  to  the  treasurer  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  those  Who  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  taste  it,  that 
there  was  no  one  in  South  Hanaford,  or 
in  Hanaford  Center,  for  that  matter, 
Who  could  make  such  orange  cake  as 
Mrs.  Wallace.  .  The  feathery  sponge 
cake,  the  delicious  orange  filling  and 
the  orange  frosting,  so  thick  and  sweet, 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  great 
Savarin  himself,  if  Savarin  ever  knew 
anything  as  delicious  as  orange  layer 
cake.  Mrs.  Wallace  was  conscious  of 
her  genius  in  this  particular  line,  and 
when  her  next-door  neighbor,  pretty 
Zoe  Moulton,  came  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  be  willing  to  make  one  of  her 
cakes  for  an  ice-cream  fei  tival  that  was 
to  be  given  at  the  Congregational 
Church  Wednesday  evening,  she,  being  a 
most  obliging  woman,  willingly  con¬ 
sented,  although  She  and  her  husband 
were  Swedenborgians.  Zoe  hurried  away, 
conscious  that  whoever  else  might  make 
a  cake,  to  her  would  belong  the  honor  of 
securing  the  cake  of  cakes,  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  whole  festival. 

Young  people  delight  in  committees. 
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and  one  committee  never  knows  what 
another  committee  has  done,  which  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  upon  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace’s  return  from  his  Boston  trip  he 
found  the  following  letter  awaiting  him: 

“ Dear  Air.  Wallace— You  have  always 
shown  yourself  to  be  public-spirited,  and  I 
have  been  asked  on  behalf  of  our  young 
people  to  request  you  to  give  us  a  reading 
at  a  little  jollification  we  intend  holding 
next  Wednesday.  Anything  you  want  to 
read  will  be  listened  to  with  delight.  I 
have  been  requested  to  write  this  letter  by 
the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  of  which,  unfortunately,  I  am 
not  a  member,  owing  to  age  limitations. 

"Yours  cordially, 

“SIGOURNEY  HARDWICKE." 

This  was  not  'the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Wallace  had  been  asked  to  recite — for 
his  health.  There  are  no  people  who  are 
expected  to  give  so  much  for  nothing  as 
entertainers  in  various  lines — unless  it 
be  ministers.  Perhaps  it  was  a  fellow- 
feeling  that  made  the  lecturer  sit  down 
and  say  that  he  would  be  delighted  to 
accede  to  the  request.  He,  whose  date- 
book  was  full  to  repletion,  and  for  whom 
bureaus  fought,  graciously  consented  to 
read  for  the  young  people,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  an  open  date  with  him.  The 
“jollification”  was  a  great  success,  and 
not  only  was  all  South  Hanaford  there, 
but  many  people  drove  out  from  Sims¬ 
bury,  glad  to  hear  Wallace  read  fox- 
25  cents  admission.  In  Hartford  he 
charged  a  dollai-.  He  was  in  fine  form, 
and  responded  to  encores  until  his 
throat  might  well  have  been  raw. 

After  the  litei-ary  entertainment  was 
concluded,  the  entertainer  and  his  wife 
sought  the  tables  where  confections 
were  to  be  dispensed — for  a  considera¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
cake  was  good,  Mr.  Wallace  chose  that 
which  his  wife  had  made,  and  he  cheer¬ 
fully  paid  30  cents  for  that  and  the  ice¬ 
cream,  15  cents  a  plate  being  the  sum 
usually  charged  at  suppers  and  festivals 
in  the  church. 

When  Mr.  Hardwicke  came  up  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Wallace  on  the  undeniable 
hit  that  he  had  made,  the  latter  “blew 
him  off”  to  cake,  if  one  may  be  pardoned 
so  worldly  an  expression  as  applied  to  so 
good  a  man  as  the  parson. 

WMle  the  supper  was  in  progress, 
William  Curtis  arose,  and  in  the  halting 
way,  not  peculiar  to  him  alone,  said:  “I 
— er — take  pleasux-e  in  announcing  on 
behalf  of  the — er — Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor,  that  we 
have  taken  in  this  evening  a — er — trifle 
over  $20,  and  the  sale  of  cake  will  bi-ing 
half  as  much  again.  I  want  to  thank 
those  who — er — who  donated  the  cake, 
and  I  think — er — that  we  all  think — er — 
that  we  ought  to  thank — er — Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  for  x-esponding  so  generously  with 
his  choice  selections.  We  wondered  how 
we  could  afford  to  do  what  we — er — 
wanted  to  do,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  kindness  in  reducing  the  price  of  his 
henhouse  iin  the  first  place,  and  then  in 
— er — kindly  consenting  to  give  us  his — 
er — more  than  valuable  services  this 
— er — evening,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  us  to  purchase  his  henhouse 
and  present  it  as  a — er — Thanksgiving 
offering  to  our — er — beloved  and 
worthy  pastor.” 

When  he  sat  down  with  a  moist  fore¬ 
head  and  a  sense  of  having  done  his 
duty,  he  was  astonished  to  hear  a  hearty 
and  genex-al  guffaw  follow  a  momentary 
silence.  In  the  midst  of  it,  and  while 
he  was  wondering  what  had  caused  it, 
Mr.  Wallace  and  the  Rev.  Mi\  Hard¬ 
wicke,  moved  by  similar  impulses,  arose 
and  walked  toward  each  other  and  shook 
hands. 

Then  Mr.  Hardwicke  said  with  unc¬ 
tion,  “This  Is  undoubtedly  good  old  New 
England.” — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Some  Old-Fashioned  Desserts. 

I  wonder  if  country  housewives  still 
preserve  grapes  according  to  a  fashion  I 
well  knew  a  generation  and  more  ago, 
says  a  writer  in  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine.  It  was  always  called  “laying 
down.”  You  would  hear  one  neighbor 
say  to  another,  “I’ve  been  laying  down 
my  grapes.”  One  or  two  good  frosts  were 
considered  necessary  to  ripen  the  frag¬ 
rant  clusters  hanging  from  the  wild 
vines  that  gracefully  clamber  over  our 


Virginia  rail  fences  or  festooned  tall  tree 
trunks  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  A 
stone  jar  or  milk  crock  was  filled  with 
fine  bunches  of  the  wild  fruit,  which  was 
then  almost  covered  with  molasses  and 
put  away  in  some  cool  closet  or  down 
cellar.  After  some  weeks,  or  even 
months  both  fi*uit  and  liquid  had  a 
sweet-sour,  spicy  tang  that  was  very 
pleasant.  The  grapes  with  a  little  of 
the  rich  juice  were  served  as  a  sweet 
pickle,  or  in  some  families  the  grapes 
were  removed  from  the  stems  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  juice,  used  to  make  pies. 

Another  dessert  I  remember  in  Ohio 
was  vinegar  pie.  A  pie  pan  was  lined 
with  crust  as  for  custard  pie.  This  was 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  cold  water,  rich¬ 
ly  sweetened,  slightly  thickened  with 
flour,  to  which  was  added  sufficient  vine¬ 
gar  to  give  a  strongly  acid  flavoi-.  A 
pinch  of  cinnamon  was  sprinkled  over 
the  liquid,  after  it  was  poured  into  the 
crust,  then  slender  stiJips  of  pie  dough 
were  fastened  across.  to  make  a  tart. 
If  baked  in  a  properly  heated  oven  the 
liquid  as  it  cooked  thickened  into  a 
sticky  paste. 

The  cream  pies  of  my  day,  still  sur¬ 
viving  in  the  part  of  Ohio  where  I  was 
reared,  were  very  different  from  the 
cream  cakes  of  the  bakeries.  The  the 
pan  was  lined  with  crust,  then  it  was 
filled  with  rich  cream  that  had  been  well 
sweetened.  Into  this  was  sifted  vex-y 
slowly  from  a  dredging-box  a  little  flour 
— perhaps  a  dessertspoonful  to  one  pie. 
About  a  dessertspoonful  of  butter  was 
cut  up  into  small  bits  and  scattered  over 
the  cream.  A  pinch  of  cinnamon  was 
added.  This  made  an  indigestibly  rich 
but  delicious  dessert.  Another  queer 
northern  Ohio  dish  is  known  as  cheese 
pie.  A  cup  of  the  curd  obtained  from 
sour  milk  by  drawing  off  its  whey  is 
beaten  with  two  eggs,  a  little  sweet 
milk  and  “sugar  to  taste.”  Then  flavor 
with  cinnamon  and  bake  in  a  crust  in  a 
deep  pie  plate. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  cheese  pie  seems  to  be 
a  simple  form  of  the  English  curd 
cheesecake.  The  English  cook  would 
not  add  any  milk,  the  eggs  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bind  the  curd  'together,  while 
some  lemon  juice  would  be  added,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  cinnamon.  Our  English 
cousins  make  an  infinite  variety  of 
cheesecakes,  some  of  them  exceeding 
rich,  and  a  'terror  to  the  bilious. 


With  the  Procession. 

"She  knew  the  power  of  bonded  ill. 

But  knew  that  love  was  stronger  still, 
And  organized  for  doing  good, 

The  world’s  united  womanhood.” 
—Whittier’s  tribute  to  Frances  E.  Willard. 

_ Temperance  is  l-eason’s  girdle  and 

passion’s  bridle. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

....Is  there  anything  which  i-eflects  a 
greater  luster  upon  a  man’s  person  than 
a  severe  temperance,  and  a  restraint  of 
himself  for  Vicious  pleasures? — South. 
....The  neighbor,  the  one  who  comes 
into  your  life,  has  a  very  close  claim 
upon  you.  You  cannot,  without  wrong¬ 
ing  both  him  and  yourself,  put  him  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  man  who  lives 
at  such  a  distance  as  shuts  him  out  from 
neighborly  services.  His  nearness  con¬ 
stitutes  a  claim,  and  opens  a  door  of  op¬ 


portunity.  Especially  if  he  be  a  poor 
neighbor — in  want  of  help,  of  encour¬ 
agement,  fallen  behind  in  the  hard  race 
of  life,  ready  to  lose  heart — you  can  give 
him  of  your  superabundance  of  hope 
and  confidence,  and  grow  richer  in  both 
for  the  gift.  The  sorest  wants  of  the 
poor  are  not  those  of  back  and  stomach, 
but  those  of  mind  and  spirit.  They  lack 
the  energy  of  mind  and  will  which 
brings  success,  and  no  better  helper  to 
their  obtaining  this  can  be  than  a  good 
neighboi- — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Rouble 
If  our  Income 

If  your  present  employment 
does  not  take  up  all  of  your  time, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  you  can 
double  your  income  by  taking 
the  agency  for  your  town  for 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 


You  can  surely  make  eveiy 
minute  of  your  time  profitable. 

We  want  energetic  workers  to 
secure  new  subscribers  and  re¬ 
newals. 

We  allow  liberal  commissions. 
Also,  liberal  rebates  for  large 
cluos. 

And,  in  addition,  we  are  going 
to  reward  764  of  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  agents  with  $18,000  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

You  may  make  live  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars  during  the  Winter 
in  addition  to  commissions  that 
would  ordinarily  be  deemed  ample 
compensation  for  the  work. 

Write. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


WILL  CARLETON’S 

MAGAZINE 

“Every  Where” 

Only  magazine  for  which 
Will  Caklkton,  author  of 
Farm  Ballads,  Farm  Festi¬ 
vals,  etc.;  JOSIAH  ALLEN'S 

Wire  (Marietta  Holley), 
Fanny  Crosby  (world’s 
greatest  hymn  writer),  and 
other  famous  authors  write 
in  every  number.  Best  of 
additional  literature. 

50  Cents  a  Year. 
Sl’ECIAI.Q  Months  inn 
OFFER:  0  for  lUln 
If  you  mention  The  U.  N.-Y. 
Every  Where  Bub.  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  ^  You  r  FUEL 


using  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  ®r?.QO  AND  UP. 


wasted  up  chimney. 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEWING  MACHINE  *l395j 

JN'o  money  in  advance.  A  lin< 

#40  High- Arm  Five-Drawer 
Machine  at  #ltt.J>5  sent  any¬ 
where  on  iiiuntliH’  trial — 
guaranteed  540  year#*— made 
with  Piano  Polished  Solid  Oak 
Cabinet,  beautiful  Bent  Cover,  the  best 
High-Arm  Head  made,  has  every  known 
improvement,  guaranteed  the  equal ^ 
of  any  #40  machine.  Don't  buy 
before  you  see  our  lilg  Free  Catalog  _ 

In  which  wo  describe  and  illustrate  this  machine  and  many 
others.  Write  today. 

Tint  LOUIS  VKIION  CO. Dept.  0,  157  W. Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


QEARHMT  S  IMPROVED  KNITTER 

l WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
T  factory  yarns, equal  tohaiul  knit¬ 
ting.  Cheap,  I’rncllciil,  Simple. 
/Illustrated  Instruction  teaches 
you  all  about  it.  Only  machine 

EEl®  Tith  RIBBING  attach- 

ME  NT*  Ahead  of  all  competitor*. 
^  «  "tmr~  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mon 

for  agents.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address 

•*  E.  GEARHART.  CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


But  One  Standard  of  Quality. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


There  are  three  distinct  types  of  Singer  sewing- 
machines  for  family  use,  but  there  is  only  one 
standard  of  quality— THE  BEST.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  depending  on  the  style  of  cabinet 
work  and  ornamentation,  but  whether  the  price 
be  the  lowest  or  the  highest,  the  working  quality 
of  the  machine  is  the  same  and  has  been  fully 
tested  before  leaving  the  factory. 

You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  Is  the  Best. — A dv. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

BUTTER.— Trade  is  rather  dull.  Deal¬ 
ers  report  that  since  the  recent  advance  in 
price  consumption  has  fallen  off  some¬ 
what.  Prices  hold  up  to  last  quotations, 
but  buyers  are  critical,  and  a  good  many 
marks  are  rejected  that  have  formerly 
been  graded  as  prime.  Storage  creamery 
and  State  dairy  are  scarce  and  in  but  little 
demand.  Imitation  creamery  is  firm. 

EGGS.— The  local  demand  is  mainly  for 
the  best  grades,  of  which  there  are  but 
light  supplies.  Secondary  qualities  drag, 
and  quotations  are  largely  a  matter  of  ne¬ 
gotiation.  The  situation  in  cold-storage 
stock  has  been  discouraging  to  holders, 
owing  to  the  mild  weather.  A  few  fancy 
lots  brought  16  to  17  cents  at  mark,  but 
sales  at  these  figures  were  scarce,  most  of 
the  business  being  in  firsts  at  15  cents. 

FRUITS.— There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
good  and  fancy  grades  of  apples,  but  con¬ 
siderable  urging  is  required  to  clear  out 
the  poor  stock.  Grapes  are  in  very  light 
demand.  The  best  qualities  are  likely  to 
command  better  prices  during  the  holiday 
trade.  The  yield  for  western  New  York  has 
been  generally  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
drought  and  early  frost  did  great  damage. 
Cranberries  sell  well  if  fancy,  but  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  poor  stock,  which  goes 
at  a  low  figure. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  firm  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance.  Great  Britain’s  crop  is  reported 
to  be  65,529,325  bushels,  7,501,531  less  than 
for  1898.  Receipts  of  corn  are  moderate, 
and  there  is  a  good  foreign  demand.  The 
Illinois  State  report  makes  the  crop  for 
1899  259,619,000  bushels,  or  37  bushels  per 
acre,  and  44,396,000  bushels  larger  than  the 
1898  yield.  The  oat  market  is  quiet,  with 
a  small  local  demand.  Rye  is  dull,  west¬ 
ern  being  one  cent  lower  with  liberal  offer¬ 
ings.  Barley  is  strong  and  %  to  one  cent 
higher.  Trade  in  buckwheat  is  light. 

The  total  exports  from  New  York  from 
January  1  to  December  11  of  this  year  were 
valued  at  $438,502,794.  The  value  of  cotton 
goods  exported  during  this  time  was  $14,- 
385,768.  _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  December  16,  1899. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb.. 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  thirds  to  seconds _ 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  firsts  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh  finest  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Firkins,  finest  . 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Factory,  June,  extras . 

Factory,  held  thirds  to  firsts.. 

Factory,  fresh,  fancy . 

Factory,  fresh,  second  to  firsts 

Factory,  lower  grades . 

Rolls,  Western  . 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Sept., 

fancy  . 

Small,  Nov.,  finest . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  Sept.,  fancy . 

Large,  Nov.,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice _ 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 
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EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  DOSS  OFF 
State,  Pa.,  and  nearby,  average, 

best,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  best.. 

Fresh  gathered,  good  quality. 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  ch.. 

Tenn.,  N.  C.  and  Va.,  fresh 

gathered,  best  . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK 

Western,  good  quality,  30-doz. 

case  . 4  80  @5  40 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 4  20  @4  65 

Refrigerator,  early  packed,  lsts.  —  @  15 

Fair  to  good,  30-doz.  case . 4  20  @4  35 

Inferior,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  60  @3  90 

Fresh  dirties,  prime,  30-doz.  cs.3  60  @4  00 

Limed  eggs,  prime,  per  doz .  15  @  16 


24 

25 

23%© 

24 

21%© 

23 

22 

@ 

23 

21 

© 

22 

FEED. 


City  bran  . 17  50@18  25 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 17  00©17  50 
Spring  bran,  to  arrive,  bulk — 16  50(5)18  50 
Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton — 17  00©20  50 

Sharps,  ton  . 17  00(5)20  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton. . .18  00@19  15 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive  and 

spot  . 27  50(g)  — 

Cake  . 27  25(5)27  50 

Cottonseed  meal  . 26  00©  — 


FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 


Apples,  extra  fancy .  11  @  12% 

Fancy  .  8%©  9% 

Choice  .  7%©  8 

Prime  .  6%©  7 

Low  grades  .  5  (g)  6 

Chops  .  1%©  1% 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  5%©  6 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  5  ©  6 


Apricots,  boxes,  per  lb .  11%@  18 

Bags,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  8%@  10 

Bags  .  8  ©  2% 

Peeled,  per  lb .  17  ©  25 

Raspberries  .  13  ©  14 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 1  50  @3  00 

Spitz,  bbl . 2  50  ©3  50 

Snow,  bbl . 2  00  ©3  50 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 1  50  ©2  75 

King,  bbl . 2  50  ©4  00 

Winesaps,  bbl . 2  50  ©3  50 

Smith,  cider,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Greening,  bbl . 1  50  @3  00 

Spy,  bbl . 1  50  ©3  00 

Grapes,  Black,  basket .  6  ©  10 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  6  ©  12 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

per  bbl . 4  50  @7  50 

Early  black,  bbl . 5  00  @6  50 

Crate  . 1  50  @2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25  @1  75 

GAME. 

Quail,  avge.,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  50  ©1  60 

Grouse,  prime,  undrawn,  pair..l  00  @  — 

Prime,  drawn,  per  pair .  —  ©1  00 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  ©2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  00  ©2  00 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair . 1  00  ©  — 

Ducks,  canvas,  6-lb.  av.  to  pair.2  50  ©3  00 

Canvas,  lightweights,  pair _ 1  25  @1  50 

Redhead,  5-lb.  avge.  to  pair..l  75  @2  00 
Redhead,  lightweight,  pair...  75  @100 

Ruddy  .  25  ©  75 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair .  40  ©  50 

Common,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair .  50  ©  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  72%©  — 

No.  2  delivered .  73%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 


No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.  afloat.  77%©  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  40  ©  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  39%©  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  41%©  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat 41%©  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  31  ©  — 

No.  3  white .  30  ©  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  31%©  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  30%©  — 

No.  2  mixed .  29  ©  — 

No.  3  mixed .  28  ©  — 

Rejected  .  27  @  — 

Rejected  white  .  29  ©  — 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered .  29%©  — 

Track,  white  .  29  ©  30 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  55  ©  — 


k>  to.  UC  tX.  u  vl  Ovj  |  •  X  .  1  <  )  v- 1  O.  v  Iv  .  i  UU  "y 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  10  @3  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  Timothy,  prime .  85  ©  87% 

No.  1  .  80  ©  82% 

No.  2  .  72%@  77% 

No.  3  .  65  ©  70 

Clover  .  65  ©  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  ©  75 

Straw,  rye  .  70  ©  75 

Oats  .  45  ©  50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  75  @1  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  20  ©  40 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz .  60  ©1  00 

No.  2,  per  box . 1  50  ©2  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb...  30  ©  60 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  8  @  15 

Radishes,  round,  p.  100  bunclies.l  00  ©2  00 
Asparagus,  per  dozen  bunches.. 2  00  @3  50 
LIVE  STOCK. 


Milch  cows,  per  head . 25  00@62  50 

Calves,  veals  .  6  @  8 

Grassers  .  2%©  3 

Sheep  .  2%©  4% 

Lambs  .  4%©  5% 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Calves,  prime .  10  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  8  ©  9% 

Common  .  5  ©  7 

Grassers  .  4  ©  6 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk, 

180  lbs . 1  25  @1  75 

Jersey,  round,  sorts,  prime,  bbl.l  37  ©1  62 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  37  @1  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©1  25 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  50  @3  00 

South  Jersey,  double  heads... 2  25  ©2  75 

Va.,  fair  to  choice,  bbl . 1  75  ©2  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  8% 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9%©  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ©  — 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  ©  60 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  ©1  37% 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Dry  Packed. 

Turkeys,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb.  11%@  12 

Nearby,  fair  to  good .  10  ©  11 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  fancy .  —  @  11 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  fair  to  good.  8  ©  10 

Other  Western,  fancy .  10%@  11 

Other  West’n,  fair  to  prime..  8  ©  10 

Poor  .  5  @  7 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  15  @  16 

Mixed  weights  .  11  @  12 

Chickens,  Western,  dry-picked, 

prime  . .  10  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  prime .  10  ©  — 

Western,  poor  .  6  ©  8 

Fowls,  Western,  good  to  prime.  9  ©  9% 

Western,  poor  .  6  ©  8 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime .  10  ©  11 

Western,  prime  .  9  ©  10 

Western,  poor  .  5  ©  8 

Geese,  nearby,  prime .  9  ©  10 

Western,  prime  .  8  @  9 

Western,  poor  .  5  @  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz .  —  ©2  25 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Culls  .  50  ©  75 


FRESH  KILLED— ICE 
Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  dry- 

picked  . 

Western,  fancy,  scalded . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Young,  poor  to  fair . 

Dry-picked,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb . 

Scalded  and  dry-picked,  fair 

to  good  . 

Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  prime . 

Southwestern,  dry-picked, 

average,  prime  . 

Western,  scalded,  avge.,  pr... 
Western  chickens  and  fowls,  pr. 

Old  cocks  . 

Ducks,  Western,  Spring,  prime, 

per  lb . 

Geese,  Western,  Spring,  prime, 
per  lb . 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Animal  meal  is  a  thoroughly-cooked, 
easily-digested  preparation  of  fresh  sweet 
bone,  and  meat  dried  and  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  for  mixing  with  other  foods  in  a 
mash.  It  is  always  put  up  in  yellow  bags, 
and  yellow  packages.  Cards  for  keeping 
daily  egg  record  are  furnished  free  by  the 
makers  of  animal  meal,  The  Bowker  Co., 
43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Every  person  interested  in  poultry  sub¬ 
jects  will  find  matter  of  great  value  in  the 
poultry  manual  or  catalogue  for  1900  of 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Wayland,  N.  Y., 
who  have  recently  opened  offices  at  34  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Row,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  323  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago.  The  book  seems  to 
cover  every  feature  of  poultry  industry, 
and  the  aim  of  it  seems  to  be  to  point  the 
way  to  successful  poultry  keeping  by  both 
natural  and  artificial  means.  A  copy  may 
be  had  by  application  at  any  of  the  offices. 


Southern  Small  Grains.— Bulletin  44,  of 
the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  (Experi¬ 
ment),  discusses  the  culture  in  the  South 
of  the  small  grains,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
barley.  It  seems  that  there  is  something 
of  a  revival  of  wheat  culture  in  Georgia, 
many  farms  in  the  northern  and  middle 
parts  of  the  State  being  apparently  well 
adapted  to  its  growth.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  southern  people  import  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  wheat  flour  from 
other  States,  while  much  of  this  could  be 
produced  at  home.  Director  R.  J.  Redding 
tells  the  Georgia  farmers  in  this  bulletin 
how  to  grow  wheat  in  the  South.  Some 
of  our  northern  farmers  will  be  interested 
in  the  fertilizer  suggestions.  For  Georgia 
an  ideal  fertilizer  formula  for  wheat  is 
given  as  follows:  In  the  Fall  when  the 
wheat  is  sowed,  Prof.  Redding  advises  an 
application  of  200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  350  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal. 
In  the  Spring,  usually  during  the  last  week 
in  March,  he  suggests  75  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  This,  he  thinks,  will  be  sure  to 
give  good  results  on  ordinary  Georgia 
soils.  In  our  experience,  the  plan  of  sep¬ 
arating  nitrate  of  soda  from  the  other  in- 
redients,  and  using  the  nitrate  in  the 
pring,  is  good  advice.  Speaking  of  oats, 
Prof.  Redding  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  this  grain  for  food  has 
never  been  properly  appreciated  in  the 
South.  Farmers  there  feed  mostly  corn, 
although  the  superiority  of  oats  as  a  food 
for  work  animals  is  generally  admitted. 
He  says  that  southern  farmers  do  not  give 
the  oat  crop  a  fair  chance.  They  under¬ 
stand  when  and  where  to  plant  corn  or 
cotton,  but  they  think  that  any  time  or 
any  place  will  do  for  the  oats.  They  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  must  select  their  seed 
corn  and  pick  out  their  best  cotton  seed, 
but  anything  in  the  way  of  an  oat  is  ap¬ 
parently  good  enough  to  produce  a  crop. 
This  is  one  reason  why  oats  are  held  in 
low  repute  by  many  southern  farmers. 

Prof.  Redding  suggests  the  following  ro¬ 
tation  on  a  Georgia  farm:  First  year,  corn 
and  cow  peas,  the  cow  peas  being  planted 
in  the  cornfield.  Next  year,  oats  and 
wheat,  followed  by  cow  peas,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  made  into  hay.  Third  year,  cotton. 
This  locates  the  oat  crop  after  the  coi , 
and  cow  peas,  and  also  brings  the  cotton 
after  another  of  the  cow-pea  crops.  Prof. 
Redding’s  ideal  fertilizer  formula  for  oats 
is  a  trifle  different  from  that  of  wheat. 
We  must  remember  that  in  the  South,  the 
best  oats  are  those  sown  in  the  Fall.  The 
month  of  October  or  even  November,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  is  the  best 
oat-seeding  time.  For  an  acre  of  oats,  we 
are  told  to  use  200  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  25 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  200  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal.  This  is  to  be  plowed 
in  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  oats.  In  the 
Spring  75  pounds  more  of  nitrate  of  soda 
should  be  used.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
more  nitrate  is  suggested  for  the  oats  than 
for  the  wheat,  and  that  seems  to  be  good 
advice  when  we  consider  the  feeding  habits 
of  the  two  crops.  The  oats  are  more  sur¬ 
face  feeders  than  the  wheat.  They  make 
a  quicker  and  usually  a  more  vigorous 
growth  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  soluble 
food  where  they  utilize  it  at  once. 
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A  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  sufferers  need  no  longer  leave  home  and 
business  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  produced 
a  vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently  cure  Asth¬ 
ma  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  (with  a  record  of  90  per  cent  perma¬ 
nently  cured),  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffer¬ 
ing.  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma,  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  ner¬ 
vous  diseases,  this  recipe,  in  Herman,  French  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail.  Address  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  920  Power’s  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Hay  for  Sai,e. — About  20  tons  bright, 

early  cut,  clover  mixed.  ISRAEL  M.  KAUFFMAN, 
Belleville,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 


Wanted. — Men  to  earn  §60  a  month 

selling  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us  to-day.  Highland 
Nursery  Co.,  107  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Early  Bird  Tomato. — Ho  you  want  to 

get  into  the  market  two  weeks  ahead  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  ?  I  have  the  pure  seed. 

C.  BOGGS,  Cheswold,  Del. 


For  Sai.e. — Second-hand  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator,  cheap.  Hand  or  power. 

II.  II.  LYON,  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Man  over  40  with  horse. 

Experienced  Farmer  and  Salesman  on  salary.  Wagon 
furnished. 

AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  for  SALE-Good  land,  good 
neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terras.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  (inc.)  Richmond,  Va. 


UADVI  ARin  CADMQ  for  Sa,e-  Adapted  to 
MAnlLAIlU  rAnlYlO  grain,  grass,  fruit  and 
truck.  For  terms  and  catalogues  apply  to 

W.  J.  MOWBRAY  &  SON,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Fruit  farm  in  bearing  in  the  southern  fruit  belt, 
at  Tifton,  Ga.  Peaches  netted  this  year  $2  per  crate. 
The  above  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain  if  sold  at  once. 
For  terms,  price  and  further  particulars  apply  to 
KENT  &  SON,  Cotton  Warehouse,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Do  You  Grow  Strawberry  Plants  for 

the  Trade?  Then  you  should  use  THE  COM¬ 
BINATION  LABELING  AND  TYING  BANDS. 
Tne  greatest  invention  of  the  age  for  nurserymen. 
Senu  btamp  for  samples  and  full  partLulais. 

I.  E.  BEVER,  Kelthsburg,  Ill. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper.  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver,  Co.o.  (founded  1890)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6.  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  Thk  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


JT Rheumatism,  Neuralgia.Couf, Lumbago  ARECAUSEp  ^ 

I  BY  URIC  ACID  IN  THE  BLOOD  OUR  RtMEDV  CURES  BY  REMOVING  ThE  AGIO  1 
^  »  SOSORONTA.  BOOKFREE  A.  gWl&S-AMERICAN  CO.  DETWO'^ ^ 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Roys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.ling 
lJd  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
■  large  Premium  List  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  500  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


DON’T  BE  HARD  UP 

Gents  &  La<li  a  at  homo  or  traveling,  taking  orders, 
using  and  selling  Prof.  Gray**  Platers.  Plates 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles,  and  all 
metal  goods.  No  experience,  heavy 
plate,  mod<  rn  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  outflts.  all  sizes.  Only 
outfits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  ma¬ 
terials,  etc.,  ready  for  work.  Gold. 
Sliver  and  Klekel,  also  Metal 
Plating  by  new  dipping  process. 
We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas  FREE* 
Write  today.  Testimonlsls,  samples,  etc.  FUEE. 

43.  GRAY  A:  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  7,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Brass  Band 

In»truincntH.  Drums,  Uniforms 
<k  Supplied.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  hanilii. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

30  Adum.  St.,  CHICAGO. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALISES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms. 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

I  Nnts, 

Ginseng, 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

I  Live  Quail. 

JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  2(i  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


F.  I>-  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


A  NTJGGET  OF  GOLD. 

When  on  the  farm  we  used  brass  rivets  when 
mending  our  harness,  making  halters  from  odd 
Btraps?j>w^iring:  belting,  etc.,  which  we  thought 
answj^ec^ieTmrpose  well.  Tlalthis  is  all  made 
easy/now  by  a  wonderful  little  iuvStrtiqncalled 
the  ‘/Gi/ling  Gun”  hahnciS^TTWtec.  Wiur^t  and 


tabular  rivets,  on< 

Jheharness  n? 

save  dollars  tberefitf.VNt  fi| 
out  one. 

It  will  pay  for  itself  nearly ~lvery  time  it  is  used. 
It  is  verily  a  “Nugget  of  Gold.’’— lEu. 


do\heir  owmepair- 
ould  do  it,  and 
r  should  be  with- 


IT  IS 


LOADED 


AGENTS  WANTED 


FOR  i  i 
THE 


GATLING  GUN"  HARNESS  RIVETER. 

Neatest,  Cheapest,  Rest.  The  handiest,  as  it  can  be  used 
in  any  position.  Will  mend  anything  where  a  well-clinched 
rivet  will  serve  the  purpose.  Our  agents  make  from  #>3  to 
#>15  per  day.  Send  50  cents  (in  2-cent  stamps)  for  sample, 
loaded  with  50  assorted  rivets,  and  terms  to  agents. 

N.  B.  FOOTE  CO.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 

(We  have  used  the  “Gatling  Gun”  Riveter,  and  found  it  just  as 
claimed,  and  have  found  the  Manufacturers,  N.  B.  Foote  Co., 
satisfactory  people  to  deal  with.— Ed.) 
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Publisher's  Desk. 


Subscribers  are  asking  us  what  we 
will  charge  for  the  Ruby  Queen  rose  by 
the  dozen  or  half  dozen.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  of  all,  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
would  not  sell  one  at  any  price.  We 
wish  them  to  be  as  widely  distributed  as 
possible,  and  we  hope  to  have  enough  to 
send  one  to  every  1900  subscriber  who 
cares  for  it.  New  subscriptions  are, 
however,  coming  in  fast,  and  every  one 
seems  to  want  the  rose.  This  makes  us 
fear  that  the  supply  will  be  exhausted 
before  renewals  are  all  in  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  We  are  booking  and  counting  or¬ 
ders  as  fast  as  received,  and  notice  will 
be  given  when  the  applications  equal 
the  supply,  so  that  there  will  be  no  dis¬ 
appointments  afterwards.  The  way  to 
be  sure  is  'to  get  applications  to  us  early. 
The  old  subscribers  who  send  along  a 
new  name  with  their  own  renewals  are 
more  numerous  this  month  than  ever 
before  in  my  recollection.  I  always  like 
to  acknowledge  these  favors  in  person, 
and  by  letter.  When  this  is  impossible, 
on  account  of  other  pressing  duties  in  a 
husy  season,  like  the  present,  I  wish 
these  friends  to  know  that  I  am  denied 
a  personal  pleasure  in  not  doing  so,  and 
that  I  appreciate  their  kindly  interest. 
Of  course,  both  subscribers  get  the  rose, 
and  the  sender  may  select  one  of  the 
book  premiums. 

For  a  club  of  four  with  $4  we  send  the 
club-raiser  a  year’s  subscription  free,  or 
rather  as  a  reward  for  the  work. 

Make  a  resolution  now  to  preserve 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  next  year  for  reference. 
We  have  a  handy  binder  for  the  purpose 
that  we  can  send  you  for  25  cents.  It 
makes  a  valuable  reference  book. 

Our  new  book  catalogue  is  now  ready. 
It  includes  all  the  latest  and  best  books 
on  agricultural  and  horticultural  sub¬ 
jects.  Send  a  postal  card  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  If  you  desire  a  list  of  books,  we 
will  make  you  a  special  price.  We  can 
save  you  money  on  your  book  trade. 

Do  you  take  more  than  one  paper  or 
magazine?  Send  us  a  list,  and  we  will 
save  you  money  on  that,  too. 

Just  one  thing  more  this  week.  The 
white  paper  on  wnich  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
printed  costs  now  nearly  one-half  more 
than  it  did  one  year  ago.  This  will 


Market  Briefs. 


We  are  here  In  this  great  market.  You  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

QUEER  HORSE  SENSE.— A  truck  horse 
standing  in  front  of  a  commission  house 
helped  himself  out  of  a  barrel  of  hickory- 
nuts  standing  on  the  sidewalk.  He  chewed 
up  the  nuts  like  oats,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
his  new  ration.  I  once  saw  a  horse  eat 
a  mouse.  It  ran  out  of  a  load  of  corn 
stalks.  A  boy  killed  it  and  held  it  before 
the  horse,  which  ate  the  rodent  as  though 
it  was  a  choice  morsel. 

AN  OFFERING  FROM  THE  NORTH.— 
Once  a  year  Maine  sends  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  down  here  in  the  shape  of  spruce  trees 
for  Christmas.  Great  piles  of  these  may 
now  be  seen  in  front  of  the  wharves  and 
other  places  along  the  river  front  in  the 
west  side  downtown  district.  They  are  a 
great  attraction  to  the  children  in  this 
part  of  the  city,  who  see  but  little  of  na¬ 
ture  except  human  nature— and  much  of 
that  depraved— and  it  is  interesting  and 
almost  pathetic  to  see  how  eagerly  they 
gather  up  and  carry  home  great  armfuls 
of  twigs  broken  off  where  the  trees  are  un¬ 
loaded.  The  shippers  evidently  appreciate 
the  value  of  fine  appearance  in  anything 
offered  for  sale,  as  only  the  best  trees  are 
sent,  ami  the  limbs  of  these  are  neatly 
tied  together  with  tarred  strings  about  two 
feet  apart. 

NIGHT  WORKERS.— At  the  Gansevoort 
Market,  in  this  city,  there  is  a  large  open 
space,  between  300  and  400  feet  each  way. 
Through  this  there  are  11  raised  walks 
and  wide  roadways  on  each  side,  whore  the 
vegetable  men  from  New  Jersey  and  near¬ 
by  sections  come  with  their  produce,  cov 
ered  with  canvas,  and  often  piled  up  like 
loads  of  hay.  These  teams  arrive  some 
time  in  the  night,  and  long  before  day¬ 
light  business  begins.  The  retailers  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  come  with  their 
wagons  and  lay  in  their  stocks  for  the 
day.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  dickering 
between  the  buyers  and  sellers.  Some 
clean  out  their  loads  at  once,  while  others 
whose  ideas  of  prices  are  too  high,  are 
left  until  the  last.  On  cold  and  stormy 
nighls  the  drivers  have  a  hard  time,  and 
the  numerous  saloons  around  the  square 
do  a  rushing  business. 

MILK  CANS  FOR  GARBAGE.— On  the 
platform  of  a  station  along  the  Harlem 
Railroad,  I  saw  a  lot  of  milk  cans.  The 
cover  of  one  was  off,  and  in  the  bottom 
was  some  stuff  that  looked  like  cast-off 
pumpkin  pie.  A  boy  standing  near  said 
that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  cans  to 
come  back  from  New  York  with  restaurant 
leavings  in  the  shape  of  cake,  bread  and 
garbage  of  all  sorts.  In  nearly  all  of  the 
cheap  restaurants  two  or  three  cans  of 


Club  publishes  a  Year  Book  full  of  Guern¬ 
sey  information,  and  a  convenient  stable 
blank  sheet  for  recording  the  milk  by 
months  of  25  cows  has  been  devised.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  first  competitions  for  the 
prizes  established  by  the  Club  for  the  home 
test  of  Guernseys  have  been  made.  The 
best  record  for  a  single  cow  was  that  of 
Lily  Ella,  a  five-year-old  belonging  to  J- 
H.  Bierne,  of  Oakfield,  Wis.  She  produced 
12.282.6S  pounds  of  milk,  testing  6.421  per 
cent  butter  fat,  and  making  912.5  pounds  of 
butter.  This  cow  weighs  about  1,080 
pounds.  She  was  milked  to  within  one 
week  of  calving,  and  had  one  milker  nearly 
all  the  time,  Mr.  Bierne  himself  attending 
to  this.  Her  daily  ration  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  was  about  45  pounds  of  roughage  and 
13  pounds  of  grain,  consisting  of  corn  meal, 
oats,  gluten  and  oil  meal. 

The  financial  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$5,922.95,  and,  after  deducting  expenses,  the 
amount  in  bank  at  present  is  $1,651.90,  about 
$600  more  than  last  year’s  balance.  The 
present  net  assets  of  the  club  including  all 
property  are  $6,483.90. 

On  account  of  December  often  being  a 
disagreeable  month  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  voted  to  change  the  time  to  the 
Wednesday  following  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  so  that  the  next  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  on  this  date  of  May,  1901.  At 
a  previous  meeting,  a  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Ex-Governor  Hoard,  President  Cod- 
man  and  Secretary  Caldwell,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  revise  the  scale  of  points.  Their  re¬ 
port  was  read  and  the  matter  discussed  at 
some  length.  In  the  proposed  new  scale 
for  cows,  35  is  allowed  for  dairy  tempera¬ 
ment,  constitution,  symmetry  and  size,  40 
for  quantity  and  duration  of  flow,  and  25 
for  color  and  quality  of  milk.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  dairy  temperament  was  described 
to  be  a  strong  disposition  to  turn  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  toward  the  production  of 
milk  rich  in  butter  fat,  rather  than  the 
tendency  to  turn  food  into  flesh.  In  the 
best  dairy  breeds  there  are  often  found  in¬ 
dividuals  that  show  a  strong  disposition  to 
flesh-making,  and  to  breed  from  such  ani¬ 
mals  is  not  considered  wise,  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  constantly  to  guard  against  this  beefy 
tendency.  It  was  voted  to  give  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  scale  of  points  power  to  adopt 
the  new  scale  for  the  Club,  after  carefully 
considering  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
made,  and  making  what  changes  in  their 
judgment  were  necessary. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  food  to  but¬ 
ter  fat,  Ex-Governor  Hoard  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  Is 
fixed  by  the  individuality  of  the  cow.  The 
milk  flow,  and  hence  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  may  be  increased  by  feeding,  but  not 
the  percentage.  He  said:  “We  breed,  but  do 
not  feed,  for  richness.  We  feed  for  quan¬ 
tity.”  The  majority  were  in  favor  of  dis¬ 
horning,  on  account  of  the  cows  being  so 
much  more  peaceable.  One  man  said  that 
with  his  herd  of  100  cows  it  was  formerly 
necessary  to  have  several  men  to  keep 
them  in  order  in  driving  to  pasture.  Now, 


amount  to  quite  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year.  We  are  not 
going  to  advance  the  price  of  the  paper 
to  meet  this  extra  expense.  Our  friends 
may  do  their  part  in  sending  new  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


FOR  GENERAL  FARMING. 

Fulton,  Oswego  Co . Dec.  18,  19 

West  Chazy,  Clinton  Co . Dec.  18,  19 

Jamestown,  Chautauqua  Co . Des.  18,  19 

Cigarville,  Onondaga  Co . Dec.  19 

Georgetown,  Madison  Co . Dec.  19 

DeWittville,  Chautauqua  Co . Dec.  19 

Hannibal,  Oswego  Co . Dec.  20,  21 

De  Ruyter,  Madison  Co . Dec.  20,  21 

Plattsburg,  Clinton  Co . Dec.  20,  21 

Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co . Dec.  20,  21 

Willsboro,  Essex  Co . Dec.  22 

Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co . Dec.  22,  23 

Weedsport,  Cayuga  Co . Dec.  22,  23 

Vernon,  Oneida  Cc . Dec.  26,  27 

Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co . Dec.  26,  27 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co . Dec.  28 

Skaneatcles,  Onondaga  Co . Dec.  28,  29 

Chadwick,  Oneida  Co . Dec.  30 

Fair  Haven,  Cayuga  Co . Jan.  2,  3 

Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  Co . Jan.  3 

Ira,  Cayuga  Co . Jan.  4 

Leonardsville,  Madison  Co . Jan.  5 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co . Jan.  5,  6 

So.  New-Berlin,  Chenango  Co . Jan.  S 

Sodus,  Wayne  Co . Jan.  8,  9 

Lincoln,  Wayne  Co . Jan.  10 

Fly  Creek,  Otsego  Co . Jan.  10,  11 

Webster.  Monroe  Co . Jan.  11,  12 

Lyndonville,  Orleans  Co . Jan.  12 

Sc.henevus,  Otsego  Co . Jan.  12,  13 

Hilton,  Monroe  Co . Jan.  13 

Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  Co . Jan.  15,  16 

Ransomville,  Niagara  Co . Jan.  15,  16 

Carlisle,  Schoharie  Co . Jan.  16 

Spencerport,  Monroe  Co . Jan.  17,  18 

Esperance,  Schoharie  Co . Jan.  18 

Colonie,  Albany  Co . Jan.  18 

Quaker  Street,  Schenectady  Co... Jan.  19,  20 

Mnrilla,  Erie  Co . Jan.  19,  20 

West  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  Co.. Jan.  19,  20 

Bethlehem  Center,  Albany  Co . Jan.  19,  20 

Altamont.  Albany  Co . Jan.  22,  23 

Batavia,  Genesee  Co . Jan.  22,  23 

Riverhead,  Suffolk  Co . Jan.  22,  23 

Southold,  Suffolk  Co . Jan.  24 

Voorheesville,  Albany  Co . Jan.  24,  25 

Southampton,  Suffolk  Co . Jan.  25 

Arcade,  Wyoming  Co . Jan.  25,  26 

Northport,  Suffolk  Co . Jan.  26 

East  Greenbush,  Rensselaer  Co... Jan.  26,  27 

Albion,  Orleans  Co . Jan.  26,  27 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co . Jan.  26,  27 

Springville,  Erie  Co . Jan.  29,  30 

Gansevoort,  Saratoga  Co . Ian.  29,  3? 

Greenfield  Center,  Saratoga  Co.. .Jan.  31 


milk  are  seen,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
empties  are  sometimes  used  to  get  rid  of 
the  leavings.  The  cans  that  are  sent 
back  without  washing  are  bad  enough,  as 
it  is  about  impossible  to  get  off  the  dried 
milk.  I  have  seen  it  caked  on  the  bottom 
of  the  can  and  in  the  corners  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Doubtless  some  of  it  soaks 
off  when  the  can  is  filled  again  and  gets 
mixed  with  the  fresh  milk!  A  “starter” 
rnay  be  all  right  for  cream,  but  few  people 
care  for  any  additional  bacteria,  or  “start¬ 
ers”  for  the  next  world,  in  the  milk  they 
consume.  The  time  to  wash  a  milk  can 
is  as  soon  as  it  is  emptied,  and  the  stuff 
to  wash  it  with  is  live  steam.  It  looks  as 
though  there  was  room  for  a  little  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  compelling  receivers  to 
wash  the  cans  before  returning  them. 

w.  w.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held  in  this  city 
December  13.  The  report  of  the  secretary 
showed  entries  on  the  books  of  the  Club, 
during  the  year,  of  652  bulls,  1,181  cows,  and 
1,547  transfers.  The  increase  in  business 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  with  1894,  when 
the  entries  were  334  bulls,  654  cows  and  652 
transfers.  There  are  now  132  active  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Club,  six  having  been  added 
during  the  season.  The  largest  single  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  for  the  year  was  30, 
brought  over  by  F.  S.  Peer  for  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  regular  Breeders’  Journal,  the 


a  boy  can  do  it.  There  is  no  hooking,  and 
the  cows  go  along  slowly  and  without  ex¬ 
citement.  Another  said  that  he  had  a  very 
ugly  cow  that  lost  no  opportunity  to  hook 
and  drive  around  the  others.  She  was  dis¬ 
horned,  but  still  tried  to  make  a  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  other  cows,  however,  soon  found 
that  she  could  not  hurt  them,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  her,  so  she  gave  it  up  in  dis¬ 
gust.  Mr.  Lord,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  in  securing  competent  judges  of 
Guernsey  cattle  at  fairs,  as  often  the  same 
men  judge  both  the  beef  and  dairy  breeds 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  the 
secretary  were  authorized  to  offer  com¬ 
petent  Guernsey  judges  to  fair  managers 
the  Club  paying  whatever  difference  there 
might  be  between  the  cost  of  these  and 
the  regular  fair  judges.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  fairs  ought  to  be  patron¬ 
ized  by  Guernsey  breeders  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  and  they  doubtless  would  be  if  proper 
judges  were  provided.  Ex-Governor  Hoard 
remarked  that  there  were  judges  who 
scarcely  knew  the  difference  between  a 
hen  and  a  dairy  cow.  He  also  said  that 
the  breeder  must  be  constantly  studying 
to  improve  his  cattle.  He  alluded  to  the 
saying  of  Christ:  “Except  ye  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shalt  not  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  stating  that  Christ 
did  not  refer  to  the  ignorance  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  children,  but  to  their  teachable¬ 
ness,  and  that  unless  a  man  is  willing  to 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


Tlie  No.  6  Iron  Age  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder  is  the  most  perfect  combination 
implement  ever  offered.  Drills  accurately  or 
drops  in  hills  any  distance  desired.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  changed  into  ten  practical 
tools.  It  sows,  rakes,  hoes,  cultivates,  plows, 
levels,  furrows,  covers  and  hills.  Can  tie  con¬ 
verted  with  the  wrench  from  a  seed  drill  to  a 
doubleor  single  wheel  hoe  in  three  minutes.  It 
is  ten  toolsin  oneandeachoftheten  isthevery 
bestofitskind.  Saves  days  in  the  season’s  work. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  famous  illustrated  Iron 
A«e  Hook  for  1900.  It’s  a  guide  book  to  prosperity. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J.  ' 


learn,  he  shall  not  enter  into  any  kingdom 
of  success.  “The  question  that  concerns 
me  most,”  said  he,  "is  not  how  much  do  I 
know,  but  wliat  is  there  to  know,  and  how 
can  I  best  get  it.” 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected:  President,  James  M. 
Codman,  Brookline,  Mass.;  vice-presidents. 
A.  J.  Cassatt,  Berwyn,  Pa.,  and  Sidney 
Fisher,  Knowlton,  Canada;  secretary  and 
Treasurer,  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro, 
N  H.  w.  w.  h. 


When  yon  dream 
that  somebody  is 
pushing  yon  over  a 
precipice  it’s  time 

you  looked  after  your  stomach  and  liver. 
You  may  not  believe  in  dreams  but  that 
particular  sort  of  dream  is  likely  to  come 
pretty  near  true  if  you 
don’t  take  prompt  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  it.  If 
you  neglect  the  warning 
you  may  find 
that  you  are  act¬ 
ually  pushing 
yourself  over 
the  precipice  of 
disease  into  the 
abyss  of  death. 

Don’t  forget 
that  your  heart 
and  lungs  and 
brain  and 
k nerves  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  blood 
and  nutriment 
through  your  stomach, 
liver  and  bowels.  If 
they  do  not  do  their 
,  .  ,  work  properly  —  if 
^  ‘  ,,/^the  blood  is  full  of 

poisonous  matter  your  whole  body  will 
soon  be  full  of  impurity  and  disease,  and 
it  is  small  wonder  you  dream  of  disaster. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood.  It 
cleanses  tlie  whole  digestive  system  and 
is  an  antidote  for  potson  in  the  blood. 
It  is  a  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder  and 
is  good  for  the  nerves.  It  brings  restful 
sleep  and  a  clear  head.  It  contains  no 
alcohol,  whisky,  sugar,  syrup,  or  dan¬ 
gerous  opiates. 

“  I  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
and  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  and  have  had  no  trouble 
with  indigestion  since,”  writes  Mr.  W.  T. 
Thompson,  of  Townsend,  Broadwater  Co.,  Mon¬ 
tana.  “Words  fail  to  tell  how  thankful  I  am 
for  the  relief,  as  I  had  suffered  so  much  and  it 
seemed  that  the  doctors  could  do  me  no  good.  I 
got  down  in  weight  to  125  pounds,  and  was  not 
able  to  work.  Now  I  weigh  nearly  160  and  can 


WATCHES 


It  is  our  privilege  to  furnish  people 
who  raise  clubs  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  with 
the  best  watches  at  prices  that  are  won¬ 
derfully  low.  We  can  furnish  them  on 
terms  that  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 

Special  Offer  No.  I. 

Full  Jeweled  Solid  Silver  Watch. 

Open  Face  or  Hunting. 

No.  I  is  a  genuine  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch.  Nickel 
works,  15  jewels  in  settings,  cut  expansion  balance, 
gilded  and  polished  index  plate,  patent  Breguet  hair¬ 
spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in  form;  quick  train, 
18,000  beats  to  the  hour;  highly  finished  oval  regulator 
and  all  the  greatest  improvements  for  which  the 
great  Elgin  and  Waltham  Watch  Companies  are  so 
celebrated,  The  case  is  solid  silver,  either  open  face 
or  hunting,  and  the  Watch  is  guaranteed  in  every 
possible  respect.  Such  a  Watch  could  hardly  have 
been  bought  15  years  ago  for  less  than  $30  to  $10.  We 
offer  It  to  our  readers  at  only  $10.25,  including  free 
delivery,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  40  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each;  or  for  a  club  of  12  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $5.30  added  money;  or 
for  a  club  of  live  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and 
$6.70  added  money;  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  three  months  each  and  $7.70  added  money; 
or  for  the  names  of  10  people  in  your  neighborhood 
whom  you  will  try  to  Induce  to  subscribe  after  we 
send  them  samples,  and  $8.50  added  money.  You  can 
get  this  watch  within  10  days  if  you  go  right  to  work. 

Special  Offer  No.  2. 

Ladies’  Elgin  or  Waltham. 

Hunting  Case  Only. 

No.  2  is  a  magnificent  watch  for  the  ladies.  The 
case  Is  engraved  or  plain  as  ordered.  The  works  are 
thoroughly  jeweled  and  positively  guaranteed  to  be 
the  latest  product  of  the  Elgin  National  or  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  the  original  makers  of 
American  watches.  The  ease  is  especially  guaranteed 
to  wear  20  years.  Price  delivered  $11.30;  or  sent  free 
for  a  club  of  only  44  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  a  club  of  only  10  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each,  and  $6.80  added  money:  or  for  a  club  of  five 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $7.80  added 
money,  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscribers  for  three 
months  each,  and  $8.85  added  money,  or  for  the  names 
of  10  people,  as  in  Special  Offer  No.  1,  and  $9.85  added 
money— and  your  wife  will  get  the  present  you've 
wished  so  long  to  give  her 

Read  this  Carefully. 

1.  These  offers  are  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  without  notice.  Watches  are 
constantly  advancing-  in  price. 

2.  No  job  lots ;  every  watch  delivered 
safely,  and  three  days  given  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Your  money  back  if  you’re  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

3.  These  offers  are  open  to  subscribers 
only.  We  can  supply  only  a  limited 
number  of  watches  at  these  rates. 

4.  If  you  don’t  care  for  the  above 
watches,  send  for  our  neat  catalogue. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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CHARGE  OF  THE  CHICKEN  SQUAD. 

Half  a  rood,  half  a  rood. 

Half  a  rood  onward, 

All  in  the  garden  of  death 
Strode  the  half  hundred. 

“Forward,”  their  leader  said; 

“On  for  a  garden  raid; 

Into  the  valley  of  death 
Strode  the  half  hundred. 

“Forward,”  the  rooster  said, 

Was  there  a  bird  dismayed? 

Not  though  each  one  then  knew. 
Some  one  had  blundered; 

Their’s  not  to  run  or  fly, 

Their’s  not  to  reason  why, 

Their’s  but  to  go  and  die; 

Into  the  valley  of  death. 

Strode  the  half  hundred. 

Clods  flew  to  right  of  them, 

Bricks  flew  to  left  of  them, 

Oyster  shells  in  front  of  them, 
Volleyed  and  thundered; 

Stormed  at  with  clod  and  shell, 
Wildly  they  flew  and  well; 

’Way  from  the  jaws  of  death, 

’Way  from  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Flew  the  half  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  plumage  rare, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 

Trying  to  hide  somewhere 
Among  the  bushes,  while 
Wife  stood  and  wondered. 

No  place  of  rest  they  found, 

Cackling  they  raced  around 
Brahma  and  Bantam 
Trying  the  fence  to  bound 
Shattered  and  sundered. 

Then  they  skulked  out— but  not 
All  the  half  hundred. 

Clods  flew  to  right  of  them, 

Bricks  flew  to  left  of  them, 

Shells  flew  behind  them 
Volleyed  and  thundered; 

Stormed  at  with  brick  and  shell, 
While  hen  and  rooster  fell, 

They  that  had  planned  so  well 
Came  through  the  jaws  of  death, 

Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Of  the  half  hundred. 

When  can  remembrance  fade? 

Of  that  wild  garden  raid! 

Wherein  they  blundered. 

Honor  the  charge  they  made— 

Blush  at  the  retrogade 
Of  the  half  hundred. 

J.  EDWIN  COAD. 

AN  IMPROVED  DAIRY  COW. 
How  to  Keep  Records. 

It  is  now  20  years  or  more  since  Prof. 
Roberts  and  others  commenced  artillery 
practice  on  the  unprofitable  oow.  She 
is  stiill  much  in  evidence,  but  her  num¬ 
ber  is.  without  doubt,  proportionately 
less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  To 
purchase  a  herd  of  purebred  cows  of  any 
of  the  dairy  breeds  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  average  farmer;  'he  must 
then  depend  upon  grades  from  some 
source.  These  he  may  purchase,  or 
raise  from  grade  calves.  The  latter  is 
the  better  way  for  most  farmers,  for  the 
reason  that  people  do  not  wish  to  sell 
their  best  cows,  nor,  usually,  the  heifer 
calves  from  the  best  cows.  Without 
doubt  the  best  way  for  one  to  improve 
his  dairy  is  to  raJise  heifer  calves  from 
his  best  cows,  using  a  purebred  sire.  In 
nearly  every  dairy  that  one  visits,  from 
one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  cows 
are  profitable,  while  the  remainder  are 
“boarders,”  some  of  which  forget  even 
to  pay  their  board,  to  say  nothing  of 
any  profit. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  many 
times  over  that  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  calves  raised  from  a  scrub 
sire,  no  matter  what  the  good  qualities 
of  the  dam  may  be.  Not  but  that  a 
good  dam  is  more  likely  to  transmit 
good  qualities  to  her  offspring,  but  one 
cannot  depend  upon  it  unless  the  sire  is 
from  a  pronounced  dairy  type,  and  this 
sire  should  be  a  purebred  animal  or  near 
to  it.  Stewart  mentions  that  fifteen- 
sixteenths  are  by  many  considered  pre¬ 
potent,  that  is,  may  be  sure  to  transmit 
certain  fixed  qualities.  But  let  no  one 
be  deceived  by  simply  a  purebred  ani¬ 
mal.  There  are  as  .many  purebred 
scrubs  as  scrubs  of  no  breed  at  all.  One 


must  be  sure  that  his  bull  is  from  a  line 
of  dairy  animals,  no  matter  what  the 
breed.  Pay  no  fancy  prices  for  animals 
unless  you  know  either  personally,  or  by 
the  reputation  of  the  breeder,  that  the 
animal  you  are  purchasing  has  some¬ 
thing  back  of  him  that  is  favorable. 
Then  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  a  long  price 
if  necessary.  I  recently  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  selecting  a  sire,  and  while  I 
feel  that  the  above  is  excellent  advice,  I 
would  warn  anyone  who  is  looking  for 
a  perfect  animal  to  look  only  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time,  and  then  take  the 
one  that  is  nearest  perfection.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  all  conditions  exactly  to 
one’s  own  liking. 

Fig.  324,  page  883,  represents  a  grade 
Jersey  heifer  from  a  superior  native 
cow.  The  heifer  has  proved  herself  al¬ 
most  a  phenomenal  animal.  She  did 
not  come  in  till  November,  being  three 
in  the  Spring.  During  the  year  the  milk 
was  weighed  at  frequent  Intervals,  so  as 
to  ascertain  with  considerable  definite¬ 
ness  the  amount  of  milk  given.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  7,500  pounds.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  ihe  past  season  has 
been  one  of  'the  worst  within  memory, 
on  account  of  very  dry  weather,  and  that 
the  feed  has  not  been  such  as  would  tend 
to  the  utmost  production  of  milk,  in 
fact,  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  dairy, 
and  no  better  than  any  good  farmer 
would  expect  to  provide  any  year,  the 
amount  is  surprising.  The  feed  was 
good  pasture,  with  sown  corn  and  pump¬ 
kins  in  the  i>  all,  good  hay  and  six 
pounds  of  mixed  feed,  corn,  oats  and 
bran,  in  the  Winter;  as  good  pasture  as 
could  be  secured  where  there  was  a 
slight  overstock  in  Summer,  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  light  feed  of  oats  and 
peas  in  July  and  a  part  of  August;  then 
sown  corn  and  a  small  allowance — one 
quart — of  wheat  bran. 

This  cow  has  produced  about  $65 
worth  of  milk  at  the  current  prices  at 
the  creamery.  The  cost  of  keeping  has 
been  very  little,  if  any,  above  the  cost 
of  keeping  a  cow  which  stands  by  her 
side  in  the  stable,  and  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  scarcely  $30  worth  of  milk  during 
the  same  time.  The  cost  of  keeping  is 
estimated  at  from  $30  to  $35  in  each  in¬ 
stance. 

Making  Records  and  Estimates. — 
Most  farmers  who  have  to  depend  upon 
themselves  for  much  or  all  of  the  work 
on  a  dairy  farm,  would  hardly  think  it 
possible,  or  profitable,  if  possible,  to 
weight  each  mess  of  milk,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  amount  of  feed  consumed 
per  day  by  each  animal.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  necessary,  but  it  will  prove  profit¬ 
able,  and  a  source  of  much  satisfaction, 
if  one  day  each  month,  or  better,  each 
week,  the  milk  is  weighed  with  correct¬ 
ness,  and  a  record  made.  This  should  be 
done  at  about  the  same  time  each 
month,  or  the  same  day  each  week.  It 
is  also  possible  to  ascertain  at  intervals 
nearly  the  exact  amount  of  food  con¬ 
sumed.  One  or  more  of  the  cheap  adver¬ 
tising  books,  with  blank  spaces,  may  be 
used  for  the  records,  if  nothing  better  is 
at  hand.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  several  of 
the  gift  books  which  are  better  for  this 
purpose  than  any  I  could  purchase  at 
the  book  stores,  for  the  month,  year, 
and  in  some  the  day  also,  is  marked, 
ready  for  a  brief  entry.  I  find  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  satisfaction  to  refer  back  to 
one  of  these  books,  and  find  on  what  day 
and  date  we  began  to  feed  a  certain 
piece  of  corn,  and  when  the  best  was 
used  up,  or  the  length  of  time  a  ton  of 
bran  lasted.  It  is  a  matter  of  but  a  few 
minutes’  time  to  make  the  record  of 
each  change  of  feed,  or  the  amount  of 
milk  per  day,  and  it  forms  a  basis  for 
estimating  profits,  and  for  making  plans 
for  another  season.  h.  h.  l. 


A  STORY  OF  “OLEO.” 

State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Wieting  gives  us  an  account  of  an  oleo 
hunt  which  took  place  in  Buffalo.  Oleo  was 
found  at  a  grocery  store  in  that  city,  and 
at  once  the  detectives  started  to  follow 
up  the  clew.  The  goods  were  traced  back 
to  the  commission  merchant  who  sold 
them;  200  tubs  were  found  in  storage 
with  other  goods  on  the  way  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  Samples  were  taken  from  each  of 
the  200  tubs,  which  shows  the  immense 
amount  of  detail  necessary  to  handle 
this  fraudulent  business.  The  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  claimed  that  he  had 
bought  this  oleo  as  butter,  and  believed 
that  it  was  renovated  butter,  so  that  he 
had  stamped  them  as  such  for  sale. 
When  he  was  informed  that  there  was 
no  question  but  that  the  stuff  was  oleo, 
he  shipped  the  whole  lot  back  to  the 
parties  in  Chicago,  from  whom  they 
were  bought.  In  order  to  trace  the  thing 
down  to  its  source,  the  Commissioner 
had  'these  goods  followed,  but  the  per¬ 
sons  in  Chicago  did  not  dare  to  take  the 
tubs  off  the  cars,  for  they  were  not 
stamped  with  the  internal  revenue 
stamps,  as  required  by  law.  The  per¬ 
sons  who  made  the  goods  knew  that 
they  would  be  identified  and  arrested 
if  they  came  forward  and  claimed  the 
oleo.  They  were  so  thoroughly  scared 
that  it  is  said  that  they  have  fled  to 
parts  unknown,  having  purchased 
tickets  for  England.  This  is  certainly  a 
class  of  export  trade  that  will  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  American  agriculture, 
and  farmers  can  well  afford  to  pay  an 
export  duty  of  $10  per  pound  for  500 
pounds  of  just  such  live  stock.  When 
these  rascals  disappeared,  the  National 
Government  officials  were  notified  about 
these  illegal  goods,  and  it  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Whole  carload  will  be 
seized  and  destroyed.  This  little  story 
illustrates  the  difficulty  in  following  up 
these  rascals,  and  it  also  shows  that 
even  though  this  slippery  stuff  will  often 
grease  the  ways  of  escape,  these  frauds 
are  sometimes  caught,  and  driven  out  of 
the  country.  Now  if  arrangements  can 
be  made  with  the  English  government 
to  put  these  rogues  at  the  front  at  South 
Africa,  as  a  mark  for  the  Boer  bullets, 
all  the  ends  of  justice  will  probably  be 
served. 


APPLE  POMACE. 

I  have  fed  apple  pomace  very  success¬ 
fully  for  several  years;  commence  with  a 
small  quantity,  and  give  as  high  as  one 
bushel  per  cow.  I"  never  fed  a  succulent 
food  that  gave  me  better  results.  It  al¬ 
ways  increased  the  flow  of  milk,  as  well  as 
improving  the  general  appearance.  It 
ought  always  to  be  fed  fresh.  If  fed  while 
sweet  they  hardly  need  anything  besides  it. 
I  always  fed  a  little  corn  meal  and  bran  in 
connection  with  it.  w.  m.  benninger. 

I  have  not  had  experience  in  feeding 
pomace  to  cows.  The  late  Harris  Lewis, 
among  other  things,  manufactured  cider, 
and  he  spread  the  pomace  in  restricted 
quantities  on  the  pasture  field  for  the  cows 
as  it  was  made.  He  claimed  that  it  was  a 
valuable  food  when  fed  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  and  before  it  had  become  sour.  The 
analysis  as  given  in  the  Fertility  of  the 
Land,  page  391,  shows  that  dried  pomace  is 
rich  in  ash  constituents.  This  is  due  to  the 
large  number  of  seeds  which  the  pomace 
contains.  These  seeds  are  bitter,  and  I 
think  are  not  desirable  in  a  cattle  food. 
In  any  case  the  quantity  of  pomace  pro¬ 
duced  is  so  little  that  the  subject  is  not 
one  of  importance.  Then,  too,  very  few 
people  are  able  to  get  the  pomace  while  it 
is  fresh,  and  few  know  enough  to  restrict 
the  quantity  fed  to  the  animals.  A  peck 
of  fresh  pomace  per  cow  per  day  would  not 
be  injurious.  The  produce  is  of  such  little 
value  that  it  would  not  pay  to  move  it  any 
considerable  distance  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  as  a  cattle  food,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  spreading  it  upon  the  land  as  a 
fertilizer.  A  dairyman  situated  close  to  a 
cider  mill  might  afford  to  draw  it  when 
fresh  and  feed  small  quantities  with  other 
foods.  It  matters  little  what  foods  are 
combined  with  it.  i.  p.  Roberts. 


Oar  only  daughter  had  a  severe  Cough.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  g'ow  worse  for  over  a  year.  We  thought 
she  was  going  into  consumption  and  were  very 
anxious  about  her.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  was  recom¬ 
mended.  After  the  tlrst  two  doses,  we  saw  a  change, 
and  in  a  very  little  time  she  fully  recovered  — 
A.  II.  MASSEY,  Shieldsville,  Minn.,  Nov  8, 1895. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


According  to  the  New  York  Commercial, 
England  imported  food  products  last  year 
to  the  value  of  167,633,289  pounds  sterling, 
or  not  far  from  $720,000,000.  About  one- 
half  of  this  was  for  breadstuffs,  one-fifth 
meat,  and  one-sixth  dairy  produce.  Other 
special  items  were  3,827,307  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples,  6,709,074  bushels  of  onions,  and  about 
130,000,000  dozens  of  eggs. 

Vetch  Cranks.— In  your  Brevities  of  De¬ 
cember  2  you  ask  if  there  are  any  vetch 
cranks.  I  bid  fair  to  be  one,  as  I  have 
several  varieties  of  vetch  to  experiment 
with  next  year.  I  have  about  one  peck  of 
Scarlet  vetch,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  it 
will  prove  very  good  for  my  business.  You 
say  in  the  Brevities  the  dwarf  can’t  do  it. 
He  can  if  he  is  a  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  Our 
sheep  and  lambs,  over  250,  were  eating  rape 
up  to  December  3.  How  much  high-priced 
fodder  has  it  saved?  clark  allis. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.— None  better 
Write  wants.  Ralph  Woodward, New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


White  Wtandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  I. 


Twenty-four-Pound  Bronze  Gobblers 

$1  till  Christmas:  pairs.  $6. 

GEO.  W.  SALISBURY,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jeisey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Kambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  *2;  Rye,  $1; 
best  in  the  world;  bags  free. 


jLUOul  Ikhli  v.VLiLO  Bull  Calves,  from  ex¬ 


ceptional  dams;  breeding  most  fashionable.  Bargain 
if  taken  at  once.  WHITE  OAK  RIDGE  SlOCK 
FARM,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


L.  M.CROTHERS, 

CROTHERS, 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


Breeder  of  Southdown  Sheep, 
Jersey  Cattle,  and  Berkshire 
Hogs.  Any  stock  ordered  from 
roe  which  Is  not  as  good  as 
my  description  or  better,  can 
be  returned  at  my  expense  and 


purchase  money  cheerfully  returned. 

Golden  Beauty  Corn  for  Seed,  $<1  perbu. 


HIGH-GLASS  SH0RT-H0RHS 

FOIL  SAlLE. 

We  have  a  tine  lot  of  drst-class  high-grade  Short¬ 
horn  Calves,  three  to  live  months  o  d,  good  Beds,  10 
Ileifers  and  tour  Bulls.  Prices  very  low,  if  taken 
8. on.  Also,  a  line  lot  of  Southdown  Sheep. 

ISON  &  LITSEY,  Ilarrodsburg,  Ky. 


109  HOLSTEINS  IQQ 

IZu  for  sale.  IZd 

Heavy  milking  cows,  fine  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices 
high  quality  considered.  Write  now.  state  j"st  what 
you  want,  to  DfeLLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor.  O. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JfcRSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  forsale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

of  the  best  breeding,  from  3  to  10  months  old.  Chester 
Whites,  smooth  and  growthy.  Pamphlet  free.  Prices 
right  CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  from  dams  having  un¬ 
usual  records.  Supt.  Mablon  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — ( )  x  fords,  Shropsh  ires,  So  nth- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig*— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Y  orkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg  Poland  ohr-as  Berk- 

shires  &  Chester  Whites. Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa 


Large  English  berk¬ 
shires.  Young  boars  ready 
for  service.  Sows  already  bred. 

Young  stock  of  either  sex,  all 
sired  by  Baron  Lee  IV  45448,  & 

Baron  Lee  XIII  48282. Address 
S.  W.  SOLENBEUGEK,  Box  193,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


PlflQITltf  Out  As  our  business  prevents 

LiIUoIU5”UUl  OUR;  prompt  attention  beinggiven  to 
our  herd,  we  will  close  them  out  at  private  sale,  at 
pork  prices.  F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,N.Y 


If  You  Wish 


to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan  Ill 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  aud  Positive  Cure 


The  Safest,  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  L A WRENCE-W ILHAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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MILK  FARMERS  CORNERED. 

Some  Plain  Advice. 

“Nine  times  out  of  10  it  is  easier  to 
produce  a  crop  than  to  market  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage.”  This  was  the  remark  of  a 
thoughtful  farmer,  and  others  will  agree 
that  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  big  crop 
grow  is  often  diluted  by  the  thought 
that  perhaps  it  may  have  to  be  sold  at  a 
figure  that  will  leave  no  profit  for  the 
time  and  labor  expended.  The  farmer 
has  long  been  the  target  for  advice  of 
all  sorts,  good,  bad,  and  worse.  Lec¬ 
turers  and  writers  on  farm  economics 
have  fired  at  him  their  guns,  loaded  with 
ponderous  words  and  thunderous  theo¬ 
retical  powder — not  of  the  smokeless 
sort.  He  has  been  told  to  go  this  way 
and  that  to  get  away  from  his  troubles; 
often  contradictory  advice,  yet  he  has 
taken  this  cold  discomfort  patiently. 

Probably  the  milk  producer  Who  has 
dropped  diversified  farming  entirely  is 
having  the  hardest  time  at  present. 
Making  “bricks  without  straw”  would 
be  an  easy  task  compared  to  paying  off 
mortgages  at  the  present  prices  for  milk 
in  some  sections.  He  is  in  position  to 
sympathize  with  the  treed  raccoon.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  experience  for  a  man  to 
be  treed.  There  are  more  suitable  places 
for  a  residence  than  a  tree  top,  and 
sweeter  sounds  than  the  howls  and 
growls  of  wild  animals  waiting  to  make 
way  with  him.  There  is  no  use  in  tell¬ 
ing  a  man  that  he  is  treed.  He  knows  it. 
Some  speak  of  farmers  as  martyrs,  but 
no  other  people  on  earth  have  so  good  a 
right  to  be  (independent.  If  some  are  in 
unfortunate  places,  they  need  help,  but 
calling  them  martyrs  will  not  help  them, 
and  will  give  lazy  ones  an  excuse  to  put 
on  a  sort  of  I’m-a-martyr-and-can’t- 
help-myself  air,  and  give  up  making  an 
effort  to  get  out.  A  preacher  said:  “If 
you  are  in  a  tight  place,  ask  the  Lord 
for  help,  and  then  wear  out  your  shoes 
looking  for  a  job,”  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  “The  Ix>rd  helps 
them  that  help  themselves.” 

If  a  man  has  made  mistakes,  it  may 
be  profitable  to  study  them,  not  to 
mourn  over  them,  but  to  avoid  future 
similar  blunders.  I  talked  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  in  a  milk-producing  sec¬ 
tion  of  eastern  New  York,  and  their 
ideas  of  the  causes  of  the  present  diffi¬ 
culties  are  embodied  in  what  follows: 
When  there  was  a  good  profit  in  milk,  a 
man  would  say:  “My  10  cows  pay  well; 
why  will  not  20  pay  double?”  That  was 
all  right  for  a  few,  but  when  whole  com¬ 
munities  did  it,  that  weed  of  nearly  all 
industries,  overproduction,  appeared. 
Then  again,  people  seem  to  get  the  mi¬ 
crobe  of  extravagance  from  prosperity. 
Young  men  who  had  inherited  farms  did 
not  remember  that  industry  and  wise 
economy  had  paid  for  those  farms,  and 
that  only  industry  and  economy  could 
keep  them  intact.  They  hired  more 
help.  They  bought  carriages  and  spent 
their  time  on  the  road.  They  bought 
butter  and  meat  instead  of  producing 
them.  They  bought  cows  instead  of 
raising  them,  even  mortgaging  their 
farms  for  this  purpose.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  a  milk  farm  was  like  a  clock, 
which,  if  wound  up  once  a  week  and 
oiled  a  little  now  and  then,  would  run 
along  all  right.  Some  men  saw  what 
was  coming.  They  raised  cows,  which 
were  sold  to  the  farmers  at  a  profit. 
Others  bought  the  calves,  which  the 
farmers  would  not  bother  with,  and 
made  money  out  of  them.  These  men 
simply  did  a  little  thinking,  while  the 
thoughtless  were  losing  at  both  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  ends.  Solomon’s  remark 
about  the  prudent  foreseiing  the  evil 
and  getting  out  of  the  way,  while  cer¬ 
tain  others  pass  on  and  are  punished, 
will  apply  here.  Overproduction,  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  lack  of  attention  to 
business,  all  unnecessary  evils,  got  them 
into  trouble. 

The  remedy  Is  as  plain  as  the  Bible’s 
advice  to  thieves:  “Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more.”  It  is  plain,  but  not  easy 


to  take.  But  what  of  that?  Easy  things 
are  not  always  best.  No  man  was  ever 
cured  of  consumption  by  shutting  him¬ 
self  up  in  a  room  and  taking  Quackem’s 
Sure  Cure.  His  only  chance  is  to  get  out 
in  the  sunshine  and  pure  air.  It  might 
be  easier  to  stay  (in  his  room  and  die, 
but,  if  he  wants  to  live,  he  must  do  hard 
things.  If  a  man  has  been  producing 
milk  exclusively,  how  can  he  go  at  some¬ 
thing  else?  It  may  mean  a  temporary 
loss  of  money,  which  he  cannot  afford. 
But  other  business  men  change  plans 
when  they  find  that  they  are  wrong, 
often  at  great  cost  of  labor  and  money, 
that  is,  those  who  succeed  do.  It  is  said 
that  only  one  business  man  in  10  attains 
anything  like  success.  The  others  wal¬ 
low  In  troubles  as  bad  as  any  mortgage- 
burdened  farmer  knows  of.  A  city  man 
who  spent  'his  early  life  in  the  country, 
said:  “I  work  harder  now  than  I  ever 
did  on  the  farm.  My  business  problems 
go  home  with  me.  They  are  in  my 
thoughts  at  night,  and  get  up  with  me  in 
the  morning.  It  is  think,  plan  and 
change  plans,  work  and  dig  and  scratch 
to  keep  up  my  end.  I  must  do  this  or 
get  left.”  This  was  an  exceptional  case. 
This  man  works  unreasonably,  and  will 
shorten  his  life,  but  only  by  careful, 
hard  thinking,  studying  of  his  condi¬ 
tions,  planning  and  acting,  can  any  man 
expect  to  succeed,  and  the  farmer  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  w.  w.  h. 

Texas  is  discussing  an  Angora  goat  show, 
to  be  held  in  Dallas  next  Spring,  with  the 
idea  of  encouraging  a  higher  standard  of 
excellence  in  flocks. 

An  Oregon  farmer  with  a  lot  of  damaged 
wheat  on  hand  is  feeding  this  grain  to  a 
herd  of  60  hogs.  As  soon  as  the  porkers 
are  turned  off,  he  will  feed  the  damaged 
wheat  to  steers  in  stalls.  He  estimates 
that  by  this  procedure  the  animals  will 
pay  him  50  cents  a  bushel  for  the  grain, 
which  is  unfit  for  milling  purposes,  bring¬ 
ing  better  returns  than  No.  1  grain. 

I  think  that  the  bob-veal  shippers  are 
rather  scarce;  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  our 
section,  although  a  few  years  ago  I  knew 
of  several.  The  farmers  begin  to  think  It 
best  to  raise  more  cows,  to  make  more  ma¬ 
nure,  to  put  in  more  coarse  fodder,  and  by 
so  doing  they  are  keeping  more  stock  than 
usual.  Young  stock  is  quite  high,  and 
farmers  are  paying  rather  more  for  calves 
to  winter  than  they  are  worth  to  shippers, 
paying  prices  ranging  from  $8  to  $15,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Nearly  every  farmer 
has  a  drove  of  calves,  where  three  years 
ago  there  were  but  very  few  to  be  found. 

Greene,  N.  Y.  b.  w.  p. 

Oleo  in  New  Jersey.— The  New  Jersey 
State  Dairy  Commissioner  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  oleo  in  his  annual  report. 
He  acknowledges  that  much  of  the  stuff 
is  sold  in  New  Jersey  as  butter,  and  says 
that  this  State  is  the  central  shipping 
point  for  it  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
Camden  and  Jersey  City  being  the  main 
depots.  The  Commissioner  says: 

“We  have  had  a  very  busy  year  chasing 
after  oleomargarine  dealers.  Under  the 
oleomargarine  law  there  was  a  total  of  959 
samples  collected  and  analyzed,  898  of 
which  were  bought  in  the  open  market  for 
butter.  Of  these,  50  samples  were  proven 
to  be  oleomargarine  and  848  were  pure  but¬ 
ter.  Sixty-one  samples  were  bought  as 
oleomargarine  and  were  found  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  and  legally  marked  and  labeled,  as 
were  the  tubs  from  which  they  were  sold. 
Forty  suits  were  commenced  during  the 
year  for  the  illicit  sale  of  oleomargarine 
and  26  cases  are  still  pending.  A  total  of 
$1,800  has  been  turned  into  the  State  Treas¬ 
ury  for  fines  collected.” 


—  Robber  Cow 

eats  up  the  profits  of  two  good  cows  every 

- - —i  year.  Just  so  the 

|  “setting  system” ;  or 
some  cream  separ- 
a  tors  may  leave 
enough  cream  in 
/fpl  your  milk  to  pay  for 

two 

Lfflh  Empire 


The  Empire  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  of 
fat  in  skim  milk,  and  is  the  lightest  run¬ 
ning  separator  made. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  power  machines,  J40  and  up. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  free.  Agents  wanted, 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


i^AKER  DAIRY  FE^i 

Practical  Feeding 

their  eivaIue  of  feeding  stuffs  and  effect¬ 
ed  a  rpl'°tmicaI  relations  to  each  other,  in 

feeds  J0l(ution  *n  method.  Specific  ‘  ma^eS 
use  0fare  £nown.  and  the  dairyman  vd  ^  has 
ProsLSFCh  ^owledge  in  his  practical h  a 
Second  to  none.  If  you  Feed, 

inbor,  ask  him  about  Quaker  Dany 

0  QUAKER  DAIRY  FEf® 

ofoats— coirh-Feed  is  made  entirely  of  g™'" t iscomPlctf 
for  thf.  n,b,ned  in  scientific  proportions.  *  tenance  of 
the  Jn  producti«n  of  milk  and  the  proper  maintena 

,,e  animal.  ~%t<S 

r  /a  sfai  rn  amp  bramoeo^- 

Corn  stn,  Spcclmcn  Balanced  ,  p0i,nds 

Oat  and  p er  v; . 10  pounds  I  Cottonseed  Uea----  ^unds 

and  pea  hay.. .6  pounds  |  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  y  P« 

Calculated  for  a  cow  of  1,000  pounds  live  weign  . 

y'.'f >a  1  vy  Feeding— An  invaluable  book,  containinfT^  ^ 

cvcrvvn  9Pprtl°ned  rations,  including  every  form  o  -r  advice 

s“"u 

SCIENCE  i»«iPT.,  THE  AMEBIC  AW  CEUEAIj 

1339  Mon  id  nock  Bldg..  Chicago^" -<28 


100%  a  Year  is  Big  Interest 

but  that  is  what  many  users  of  the 

IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

are  receiving  on  the  money  invested. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  receive  letters  from  users  of  the  U.  9. 
stating  that  it  has  produced  enough  more  cream  in  a  year  to  pay  for 
the  machine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improved  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  saving  of  time  ancl  labor.  Our  1900  or  “New  Century" 
Separators,  with  increased  capacities,  are  better  than  ever. 

We  also  manufacture 

A  Complete  Line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 

Write  for  our  latest  illustrated  catalogues, — Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


A  College  Education 

is  the  best  life  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  young  man 
or  a  young  woman. 
Everybody  can’t  af¬ 
ford  it,  hut  every  man 
who  keeps  a  dozen  or 
more  cows  may  easily 
do  so.  S  h  a  r  p  1  e  s 
S  ep  a  r  a  t  o  r  of  the 
Little  Oiaiit  or 
Safety  Hand  pattern 
will,  in  a  short  time, 
make  extra  butter  enough  to  pay  for  a 
college  education  for  each  member  of 
your  family.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 
THE  SHARPLES  CO..  P.  M.  SHARPLES. 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  TJ.  8.  A. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Pree.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF9.C0.,  Potidam,  K.Y. 

THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisiled  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 
From  J  ames  H.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm.  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  “  Wo  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  ant!  want 
20  more  immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  GO., 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Sept.  1st  marked  the 
Introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“  Baby  ”  or  “  Dairy  ”  sizes 
of  He  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha"  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  fn 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
by  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WILDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion 

Improvement  over  Smith’s. 

Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Safest 
and  Quickest  Fastening 
made.Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
"boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  1(55  plates 
illustrating  tlie  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 
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Humorous. 

“This  world  would  bo  a  better  one,” 
Sighed  little  Johnny  Felt, 

“If  we  could  mow  the  snow  for  fun 
And  leave  the  grass  to  melt.” 

—Puck. 

First  Farmer:  ‘‘And  you  didn’t  have 
a  single  cow  shot?”  Second  Farmer: 
“No;  I  disguised  all  my  cows  as  deer.” — 
Detroit  Journal. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “In  what 
condition  was  the  patriarch  Job  at  the 
end  of  his  life?”  The  Quiet  Boy:  “Dead, 
Sir!”— Ally  Sloper. 

Snodgrass:  “This  world  has  a  place 
for  everybody.”  Micawber:  “Yes;  the 
only  trouble  is,  there’s  generally  some¬ 
body  else  in  it.” — Judge. 

She:  “What  have  you  to  say  of  a  girl 
who  marries  a  man  to  reform  him?”  He: 
“I  think  she’s  spoiling  a  mighty  good 
wife  for  some  other  fellow.” — Puck. 

Bill:  “Was  the  Colonel  one  of  the 
men  behind  the  guns?”  Egbert:  “No; 
between  you  and  me,  I  believe  he  was 
one  of  the  men  behind  a  tree.” — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Tody:  “Jennie  tells  me  young  Woodby 
proposed  to  her  last  night.”  Viola:  “I 
don’t  think  I  know  him.  Is  he  well  off?” 
Tody:  “He  certainly  is.  She  refused 
him.” — Chicago  News. 

Short:  “If  Long  calls  with  that  little 
bill  tell  him  I’m  out.”  Mrs.  Short — “But 
that  would  be  telling  a  falsehood.” 
Short:  “Nothing  of  the  kind.  I’m  out  of 
cash.” — Chicago  News. 

Auntie:  “Where  is  the  money  you 
had  saved  up  last  week?”  Tommy: 
“Father  said  I  was  to  save  it  up  for  a 
rainy  day.  It  was  a  rainy  day  yester¬ 
day,  and  so  I  spent  it.” — Tit-Bits. 

The  Doctor  Prescribes. — Jimson: 
“Doctor,  I  am  getting  too  stout  for  com¬ 
fort,  and  I  want  your  advice.”  Doctor: 
“Nothing  reduces  flesh  like  worry. 
Spend  two  hours  a  day  thinking  of  the 
unpaid  bill  you  owe  me.” — Credit  Lost. 

Doctor  (to  Gilbert,  aged  four):  “Put 
your  tongue  out,  dear.”  Little  Gilbert 
protruded  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Doc¬ 
tor:  “No,  no,  put  it  right  out.”  The 
little  fellow  shook  his  head  weakly,  and 
the  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes:  “I  tan’t; 
it’s  fastened  on  to  me.” — Collier’s  Week¬ 
ly. 

Uncle  Ephraim:  “The  feller  that 
made  the  perlitical  speech  down  ter  the 
Corners  yesterday  said  the  farmers  were 
the  hope  of  the  country,  the  support  of 
all  the  other  classes.”  Uncle  William: 
“That’s  true,  b’gosh!  an’  it’s  high  time 
we  quit  lettin’  them  other  classes  work 
us  an’  made  ’em  support  themselves.” — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

“My  dear,”  said  the  banker  to  his  only 
daughter,  “I  have  noticed  a  young  man 
attired  in  a  dress  suit  in  the  parlor  two 
or  three  evenings  each  week  of  late. 
“What  is  his  occupation?”  “He  is  at 
present  unemployed,  Father,”  replied 
the  fair  girl,  a  dreamy,  far-away  look  in 
her  big  blue  eyes;  “but  he  is  thinking 
seriously  of  accepting  a  position  as  life 
companion  to  a  young  lady  of  means.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  B ESI 

MIXED  PAINTS 


UWHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  PEE1 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealert 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
%  W.  INQERSOLL,  24 ti  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Oar  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  -COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  1*.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Il/ITPLI  HU  A  DM  CDCC  All  farmers  interested  in 
WAIuh  UHAnM  rntc.  good  Fanning  Mills  will 
receive  nice  watch  charm,  by  sending  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  Johnson  &  Field  Mf’g  Co.,  Racine.  Wis. 


Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co. ,  118  West  W ater  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y . 


CUT  YOUR  OWN  ICE 

WITH  A  FIRST-CLASS  ICE  PLOW. 

Manufactured  especially  for  Dairymen,  Farmers 
and  Butchers,  AT  A  LOW  PRICE,  by  the  most  celebrated 
makers  of  fine  quality  Icemen’s  Tools.  Write  to  nearest  agent, 

or  direct  to  makers, 


“ICE  KING " 

Described  in  Edition" E"( 


An 


48-page  Ice  Tool 
Catalogue 
mailed  free. 


AGENTS:  Sickels*  Nutting  Co., 35  Barclay  St.,NewYork. 
Edwin  Hunt's  Sons,  ISO  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Farwell,  Ozmun.  Kirk  &  Co.,  3d  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


W in .  T.  Wood  &  Co., 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Ice  Plow 


Made 
in  three 

size*. 


that  any  one  can  afford  to% 
buy.  Our  Double  Row  Plow 
is  the  cheapest, wil  1  cut  faster  and 
easier  than  any  plow  made.  Does  both 
marking  and  cutting.  Cuts  all  sizes  and  depths.  Will 
pay  for  itself  in  2  days.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS,  226  Wells  St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A  FRENCH  BUHR 
STONE  MILL 

does  better  grinding  than 
ki 


BETTER  GET  ONE 

any  other  kind,  and  lasts  for  years  without  expense.  Grinds  any  kind  of  feed, 
also  table  corn  meal,  and  is  suitable  for  grinding  buckwheat,  rye  and  graham 
flour.  Easy  to  take  care  of  and  easy  to  operate.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills, 

unonwc  S,  UADUnU  pn  Flour  Mill  Builders.  (Estab.  1851.) 

NUnUlBL  06  MAnMUn  UU.,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SELF  FEED  i 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

^Cut*  8 H!4  %  more  than  I 
regular  machine. 

Saves  76%  in  time. 

Positively  feeds  itself. 

No  pushing  to  get  feed  | 
started,  and  feeds  evenly  1 
saving  power.  New  wide  \ 
throat  -wide  as  knives  , 

J  are  long.  New  large 

j  hcod — gives  Increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids , 

I  re-cutting,  binding,  choking,  Ac.  The  cut  shows  J 

;  NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

|  Has  2  inch  steel  strips — carries  more  feed  and 
•  easier.  Works  at  any  angle— »ny  length.  —  J 
I  W  ithoutextra  section  at  bottom.  1899, 

'.catalogue  FREE,  Prof.  W oil’s  A 
“A  Kook  on  Sllnge”  lOe. 

Uhj SILVER  M’F’G  CO.,, 

kSalem,  * 

Uohio.j 


Stock 


Dairymen  and 
F armers 

who  know  from  experience 
that  grinding  saves 
fully  half  the  grain; 
that  ground  feed  is 
easiest  digested 
and  assimilated 
and  that  its  feed¬ 
ing  saves  nervous 
force  and  energy 
should 

look  Into  the  merits 
of  these 


Scientific  GSG 

They  crush  and  grind  ear  corn,  and  all  small  grains 
singly  or  mixed.  This  style,  plain  sweep  mill.  We  also 
have  other  styles  plain  and  geared  mills  for  horse, 
steam  and  other  suitable  power.  Before  buyinga  gri’  d- 
ing  mill  of  any  kind  send  for  our  FREE  catalogue  It 

The  Foes  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GRIND  YOUR  GRAIN 


and  thus  save  it  all.  There  is  no  waste  in  ground 
grain;  no  passing  through  the  animal  whole, 
unbroken  and  undigested. 

STAR 

FEED  GRINDERS 

in  materlnl,  eonstrue- 

_  tion  and  grinding  ability  and 

capacity.  These  qualities  considered,  they  are  very 
cheap  at  the  price.  They  are  strong  and  well  made. 


GRIND  EAR  CORN  DRY,  DAMP  OR  FROZEN 

and  never  choke.  Grind  all  grains  single  or  mixed. 
Shortest  sweep  made.  Can  easily  work  under  a  shed. 
Send  for  new  circulars  of  Sweep  and  Power  Mills. 


Star  Mfg.  Go., 13  DepotSt.  New  Lexington, 0. 


CORN  SH ELLERS 

1  This  1-hole  sheller  has  feed  table,  fan, 
crank  and  pulley.  Can  be  run  by  band  or  power. 
Shells  1 5  to  25  bu.  an  hr.  Is  43  In.  high,  20  in. 
wide,  51  in.  long;  heavy  balance  wheel.  Made 
of  the  best  material,  nicely  painted.  Shells  the 
smallest  and  largest  corn  equally  will, 
ppipc  Complete  $5.50;  with  crank  only  for 
rn  hand  use  $4.70.  2-hole  eheller  for 
hand  and  power  $10.50.  Self-feed  sheller, 
something  new,  great  improvement,  shells  500 
bu.  a  day,  price  low.®  We  ,have  no  auents. 
TERMS  ^ e  skip  any  of  our  shellers  on  trial ;  if  they  don’t  shell 
clean  and  are  not  perfect  in  every  way  return  at  our  expense. 


«wte|)  U1I119  HI1U  up.  I'O  ocu  u  T.  uuuoois  jzi.v-.-o. 

SHREDDERS  AND  CUTTERS  &  ini 

min.  Runs  easy,  cuts  fast,  they  all  have  the  latest  improvements. 

Horae  Powers,  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Cookers,  Cutters, 
Bobs,  Blankets,  Harness.  Send  for  FREE  fall  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  F- 16,  Chicago,  111. 


GRIND 


YOUR  CRAIN 

AT  HOME 

and  save  the  toll.  You  have  the 
horses,we  have  the  power  and 
mill.  Thousands  of  thei 

PEERLESS  MILLS 

are  now  In  use.  They  work 
FAST,  FINE,  EASY, 
family  meal  or  feed. 

Wanted  Everywhere, 
prices,  &c.,  free. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Glg-Hnck.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
asanyotherin  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

IIENCI1  &  DROMGO.LD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Gutters 


CUT  BEETS, 
MANGELS, 
Turnips,  Carrots, 

and  all  other  roots  and 
vegetables  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  CUT  FINE. 

Choking 

Impossible. 

Bun  easy,  have  self  feeder, 
separate  dirt  from  cut  feed 
Five  sizes,  hand  and  power.  1 
O.  E.  THOMPSON  A  SONS, 
Ypillnnll,  Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  makers 
in  the  world.  Calahsjue  free. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  BestdrlndlngHUI  Made 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  builtstrong, well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,  4,  8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  02,  Springfield,  O. 


Heesen 

FEED 
COOKER 

Get  Your  Money’s  Worth. 

You  will  find  this  cooker  by  far  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way.  Absoutely  full  measure  — (50 
gallon  size  not  stamped  “70  gallons”);  one-half 
cheaper  than  any  other;  simplest’  lasts  for  genera¬ 
tions;  quickest  in  heating;  most  economical  of 
fuel ;  coal  or  wood  ;  7  sizes,  15  to  70  gallons,  bend 
for  circular.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory . 

Direct  from  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

factory  to  farmer.  28  High  St.,  Tccumseh,  Mich. 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 
C00KERS*Ji 

Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw  and 
corn  stalks  sweet  and  digestible. 

ENABLES  YOU  TO  MAKE 
STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash  j 
price,  $21.50.  Saves  you  at  I 
least  30  per  cent.  Order 1 
now.  Write  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters, 

Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Horse  and  other 
Powers,  Washing  and  Sewing  Machines,  Household 
articles,  &c.  Write:  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO., 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Ilog  Scaltjers,  Caldrons, 
etc.  IW  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


WELL  “ 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily,  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


USE  LOOMIS’ 
LATE  IMPROVED 

“CUPPER” 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years’  expe¬ 
rience  m  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

Tlflfln,  Ohio. 


IS  THE  STANDARD 
STUM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS. o  / 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  i^),^ 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  BEJ  J 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL' -CHICAGO-  DAL  LAS. TEX 


DON’T  CUT  ANY  ICE 


until  afteryou  have  written  for  clrcularand  price  of 
•  he  Buckley  Ice  Plow.  C  ts  two  grooves  at  a  time. 
Adjustable  for  any  sized  cake.  Runs  easily.  Will  do 
more  work  than  any  $50  plow  made.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  describing  it,  with  prices:  also  all  kinds  of  lee 
Tools.  BOSS  BROTHERS. 

No.  162  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


IflE  ni  niue-*16.50-  Circulars  free. 

luE  rLUVVd  H.  FRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.Y 


Thn  Best 

Power 

for  all  purposes  is  an  U  p  right  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  such  as  we  show  here. 

It  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  uud  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
scpurut  lng  crcuni,  suwlug  j 
wood,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  do-  ***. 

si^n,  material  and  construction.  Quick  McomerH, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them  Irom 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con- 
sidered.  Special  knfcine  Book  mailed  free.  Addict'S, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 

Ooao#  /2/)  flfo  fab. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps, 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Rattle  Orceh 
Wood  Saxvs.  More  money  can  be 
made  witli  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  can 
buy.  SELF  FEED  DRAG  SAWS-5  SUES. 
Circular  or  cutoff,  10  sizes ;  also  Moil¬ 
ing  or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  fnll  line  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.. 
Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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THE  STORY  0  F  "  B  /  D  D  Y  V  /  L  L  E 

IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  POULTRY. 

Everyday  Houses  and  Plans. 

Part  I. 

FAIR  EGG  BIRDS. — There  is  a  group  of  about  a 
dozen  farmers  in  part  of  our  town,  who  have  become 
so  much  engaged  in  poultry  keeping  that  their  local¬ 
ity  is  known  for  a  considerable  distance  around  as 
“Biddyville.”  These  men  are  all  well-to-do,  nearly 
all  are  out  of  debt,  and  several  have  a  sum  laid  by  for 
the  “rainy  day’’  or  for  future  investments,  and  all 
would  attribute  much  of  their  prosperity  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  “Lady  Leghorn”  or  other  Med¬ 
iterraneans.  The  Mediterranean  breeds  are  selected 
because  the  market  patronized  calls  for  white  eggs, 
and  no  attempt  being  made  to  raise  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket,  the  large  breeds  are  not  particularly  desired. 
More  Brown  Leghorn  are  kept  than  any  other  breed, 
though  nothing  that  will  produce  a  good-sized  white 
egg  is  refused.  The  fowls  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
purebred,  though  they  are  wellbred.  No  high-priced 
birds  are  raised  or  sought,  and  expenses  for  stock, 
buildings,  and  care  are,  for  the  most  part,  kept  at  as 
low  a  point  as  possible. 

GOOD  HENHOUSE. — The  pictures  and  plans  for 
the  buildings  are  given,  not  because  they  are,  or  are 
claimed  to  be,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  nor  for 
their  external  beauty,  but  because  they  are  made  for 
profit,  and  with  as  little  expense  for  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  as  thought  consistent  with  the  object  sought. 
If  a  poultryhouse  be  convenient,  and  a  healthful 
place  for  the  fowls,  as  regards  ventilation,  warmth, 
dryness,  and  roominess,  it  is  about  all  that  can  be 
desired  by  the  average  farmer.  Whenever  it  is  found 
that  some  old  building  can  be  fitted  up  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  and  utilized  for  a  henhouse,  it  is  done  to  save 
the  cost  of  more  expensive  buildings.  One  man,  how¬ 
ever,  believed  that  it  would  pay  him  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  at  some  expense,  purposely  for  his  fowls.  This 
building,  shown  in  Fig.  327,  is  two  stories  high,  and 
was  built  at  a  cost  for  material  and  labor  of  about 
$150.  It  was  erected  on  a  steep  side-hill,  and  is  much 
like  a  basement  barn,  so  that  the  fowls  which  have 
the  upper  story  for  their  home,  go  in  from  the  ground, 
just  as  those  below  go  in  to  theirs. 

The  building  is  18x24  feet,  and  the  rooms  are  6V6 
feet  high.  From  150  to  200  hens  are  usually  wintered 
in  this  building,  and  with  good  care  the  owner  thinks 
this  number  not  too  many.  This  gives  from  75  to  100 
in  a  flock,  as  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  separate 
either  story  into  pens.  After  reading  some  of  the 
poultry  journals,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether 
the  number  is  not  too  great  to  keep  together.  But 
poultry  papers  do  not  seem  to  agree  as  to 
how  close  fowls  may  be  housed,  nor  as  to  the  size 


A  TWO-STORY  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  327. 


of  the  flock.  Some  say  10  square  feet  of  floor  space 
should  be  allowed  for  each  fowl,  and  no  more  than  15 
to  20  fowls  should  be  allowed  in  a  flock,  while  others 
think  50  to  100  may  be  housed  together  for  greatest 
profit,  and  only  four  or  five  square  feet  need  be  given 
each  fowl.  Here,  about  five  square  feet  is  allowed, 
and  the  owner  finds  his  poultry  profitable — more  so 
than  almost  anything  else  on  the  farm.  Especially 
when  closely  housed,  fowls  must  be  well  cared  for, 
and  it  is  possible  that  more  spacious  accommodations 
would  result  in  larger  profits.  Still,  it  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  increased  expenditure  for  buildings 
would  be  warranted. 

A  FOUR-SCORE  HOUSE.— Fig.  328  shows  another 
building  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  one  just  mentioned. 
This  building  stands  on  a  gravelly  knoll — an  ideal 
location.  It  has  no  floor.  It  was  built  by  the  owner 
himself,  using  lumber  cut  on  his  own  farm.  All  his 
expense  was  for  sawing  the  lumber,  and  for  nails,  etc. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  reckoning  labor  at  the  usual 
price  paid  for  farm  work,  and  adding  the  expense  in 
money,  was  something  less  than  $30.  This  house  is 
supposed  to  be  suitable  for  80  fowls.  I  find  nearly  all 
agree  reasonably  well  as  to  the  floor  space  needed. 

The  house  was  built  with  4x4  scantling  for  sills  and 
plates,  to  which  boards  were  nailed  after  the  fashion 
of  a  box.  Half-inch  boards  were  first  nailed  on,  then 


A  THIRTY -DOLLAR  HOUSE  FOR  EIGHTY  HENS.  Fig.  328. 

paper  put  on,  after  which  was  a  course  of  inch  boards 
for  an  outside  covering.  The  eaves  are  low  and  the 
roof  steep.  Roof  boards  were  laid  then,  the  paper 
spread,  and  shingles,  made  of  half-inch  hemlock 
boards,  cut  24  inches  long,  were  laid.  It  is  claimed 
this  roof  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  roof  being  steep, 
and  the  hemlock  of  a  good  quality,  both  contribute 
to  make  this  estimate  reasonable.  The  building  is 
banked,  and  it  never  freezes  inside.  All  the  other 
henhouses  that  I  saw  had  floors.  In  this  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  the  gravel  underneath,  prevent  any  moisture 
from  gathering  to  make  the  house  damp  or  the  floor 
muddy.  While  nearly  all  of  these  poultry-keeping 
farmers  use  cheap  buildings,  all  but  one  had  a  good 
shingle  roof;  and  this  one  said  that  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  “Have  a  good  roof  every  time,”  is  his  advice. 
Another  thing  that  I  noticed  was  the  absence  of  the 
large  number  of  windows  that  once  were  thought 
necessary.  The  motto  is  to  make  a  henhouse  as  light 
as  a  dwelling,  but  not  excessively  light.  If  too  many 
windows  are  put  in,  the  room  becomes  too  warm  on 
very  bright  sunny  days,  and  at  night  the  glass  is  a 
proportionately  good  conductor,  causing  the  room  to 
become  quite  cold,  thus  making  the  extremes  farther 
apart  than  they  should  be. 

HENHOUSE  A  STABLE. — Continuing  my  tramp 
among  my  neighbor’s  poultryhouses,  I  came  to  the 
building  shown  in  Fig.  329.  This  one  was  erected  two 
years  ago.  Some  poultry  had  been  kept  on  the  farm 


SUITABLE  FOR  HENS  OR  COWS.  Fig.  329. 


before,  which  the  wife  believed  to  be  profitable, 
though  the  husband  doubted  it,  no  exact  account  hav¬ 
ing  been  kept.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it 
was  decided  to  erect  this  building,  16x40  feet,  and 
make  it  of  rather  heavy  timber,  thick  floors,  and  do 
the  whole  job  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  if  the  poultry  didn’t  pay,  the  building  could 
be  turned  into  a  cow  stable.  The  fowls  were  turned 
in  and  given  good  care  by  the  wife.  The  eggs  were 
sold  on  the  market,  and  good,  though  not  fancy, 
prices  were  obtained  for  them.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  a  balance  was  struck,  showing  an  average  net 
profit  of  $1  per  hen — a  showing  much  above  what 
anyone  expected.  The  husband  began  at  once  to  look 
for  a  good  place  to  build  another  henhouse.  By  the 
way,  this  is  the  highest  profit  made  by  anyone  in  the 
neighborhood  in  recent  years,  though  several  have 
closely  approximated  it. 

WITH  SCRATCHING  SHED.— The  building  pic¬ 
tured  in  Fig.  330  is  the  only  one  having  a  scratching 
shed  attachment,  for  hens  on  Winter  days,  when 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  Much  has  been  written 
for  poultry  journals  in  favor  of  the  scratching-shed 
plan,  and  one  man  here  has  concluded  to  try  it.  The 
main  building  is  20x40  feet,  and  two  stories  high. 
The  view  of  the  shed  is  shown  in  Fig.  331.  It  was 
thought,  when  putting  up  the  building,  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  second  story  would  be  but  little,  and 
the  room  could  be  advantageously  used  as  a  store¬ 
room  if  not  thought  best  to  use  it  for  poultry.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  will  be  used  for  poultry  soon.  Some  think  the 
building  too  large,  where  all  the  fowls  have  free 
range  and  are  not  separated,  but  the  owner  is  not  yet 
convinced  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  he  will  divide  each  story  into  two  or  four  pens, 
by  using  poultry  netting.  The  front  door  leads  into 
an  alleyway  of  good  width,  from  which  stairs  lead  to  - 
the  second  story,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the  alley 
is  a  grain  and  feed  bin.  On  each  side  of  the  alley  is 
a  room  about  18x20  feet,  which  might  easily  be  di¬ 
vided  into  halves,  as  already  suggested. 

The  scratching-shed  addition,  10x20  feet,  on  the 
ground,  is  not  high  enough  to  hinder  the  light  from 
entering  the  main  building.  It  is  boarded  and  bat¬ 
tened  on  three  sides,  and  the  south  side  is  open  by 
means  of  six  window  spaces,  almost  the  full  height. 
Frames  with  cloth  covers  are  said  to  be  the  proper 
thing  for  these  windows,  so  as  to  give  the  birds  out¬ 
door  air  in  Winter  without  the  winds  and  the  storms; 
but  in  this  one,  half-inch  board  doors,  hinged  at  the 
top,  have  been  provided,  making  in  this  way  a  closed 
building  when  desired.  Two  of  the  doors  have  win¬ 
dows  in  them.  Poultry  netting  has  been  nailed  out¬ 
side,  so  that  the  doors  can  be  opened  if  it  is  wished, 
and  should  it  be  thought  best,  the  cloth  on  frames 
can  easily  be  inserted,  while  the  doors  are  swung  up 
against  the  roof.  The  shed  is  low,  but  high  enough 
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on  the  south  side  to  allow  all  the  sunshine  possible 
to  get  in.  No  roosting-poles  have  been  put  in  the 
shed,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  considerable  litter, 
as  buckwheat  hulls,  cut  straw,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  on  the  floor,  and  to  scatter  some  small  grain, 
such  as  millet  seed,  and  make  the  hens  hunt  for  it. 
thus  compelling  them  to  exercise.  At  night,  or  be¬ 
fore,  they  will  return  to  the  main  building  to  roost. 
The  roosting  room  is  warm.  It  is  double-boarded, 
with  paper  between,  outside,  and  is  also  boarded  in¬ 
side  and  buckwheat  hulls  turned  between  the  board¬ 
ings.  The  walls  under  the  building  are  partly  banked 
with  earth,  and  partly  pointed  with  cement.  If  Biddy 
cannot  lay  in  such  a  place  it  cannot  be  because  the 
room  isn’t  warm  enough,  nor  that  she  hasn’t  a  place 
for  exercise  and  fresh  air.  It  must  be  something  in 
the  care  that  is  lacking.  We  shall  see. 

HOW  MADE;  THE  COST.— I  am  able  to  give  only 
very  meager  information  regarding  the  construction 
and  cost  of  most  of  the  buildings.  As  before  stated, 
old  buildings  have  oftentimes  been  utilized,  and  the 
work  is  frequently  done  either  by  the  owner  or  by 
changing  works  with  a  neighbor  who  is  handy  with 
tools.  The  material,  too,  is  frequently  found  on  the 
farm,  and  the  exact  worth  not  ascertained.  The 
building  with  the  scratcliing-shed  was  built  over  a 
year  ago,  and  200  hens  were  bought  and  put  in. 
About  25  cents  each  was  paid  for  the  larger  portion  of 
them.  The  cost  of  the  fowls  and  expense  out  for  the 
building  has  been  paid  by  the  hens  during  the  year. 
Had  it  been  necessary  to  purchase  the  material  and 
hire  the  labor,  the  cost  of  the  building  could  not  have 
been  much  under  $125,  while  the  actual  money  out 
was  less  than  $50.  The  long  one-story  building  cost 
more  than  was  necessary,  because  it  was  built  for  a 
stable,  but  it  has  been  paid  for  by  the  fowls.  Can 
anyone  do  as  well  with  any  other  kind  of  farming? 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  l. 

THE  FREEZING  OF  IV A  TER  TANKS. 

How  to  Prevent  It. 

A  SATISFACTORY  EXPERIENCE.— Referring  to 
the  question  of  M.  Garrahan  in  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
“Then,  when  you  get  that  windmill  at  work,  please 
tell  us  how  you  keep  the  tank  from  freezing,’’  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  will  he  no  trouble  from  the 
tank  freezing,  in  the  very  coldest  weather,  providing 
it  has  some  little  capacity,  and  that  you  keep  it  well 
supplied  with  water.  I  have  two  tanks  in  my  wind¬ 
mill  derrick,  one  above  the  other— 20  and  40-barrel 
capacity— and  in  many  years’  use  I  have  never  been 
troubled  as  far  as  freezing  is  concerned.  Last  Feb¬ 
ruary  we  had  the  coldest  weather  ever  experienced 
here — 40  below  zero — and  the  tanks  kept  open.  I 
believe  the  theory  of  the  non-freezing  is  that,  if  the 
water  in  the  tank  is  frozen  over,  when  water  is 
drawn  a  space  of  warmer  air  is  formed  than  the  out¬ 
side  temperature;  then,  when  you  set  the  windmill  to 
work,  the  temperature  of  the  freshly  pumped  water  is 
such  as  soon  to  thaw  out  the  ice  covering. 

Pennsylvania.  david  robertson. 

KEEP  THE  MILL  WORKING.— I  see  on  page  855 
some  inquiries  from  M.  Garrahan,  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  coincide  entirely  with  your  views  in  regard  to  the 
advantage  of  a  two-horse  cultivator  where  thorough 
cultivation  is  insisted  upon.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  water  tanks,  as  I  now  have  two  mills 
running  on  my  farm.  The  first  was  put  up  in  the 
Fall  of  1879,  a  Stover,  and  is  doing  as  good  work  to¬ 
day  as  it  did  the  day  it  started.  This  mill  was  put 
up  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water  for  my  Winter 
stock,  and  also  to  supply  the  wants  of  my  house  from 
cellar  to  the  second  floor  of  the  house.  Of  course  my 
storage  tank  would  have  to  be  elevated  higher  than 
the  second  floor  in  order  to  give  sufficient  pressure. 
I  placed  a  45-barrel  tank  in  the  top  of  my  barn  and 
pumped  all  water  into  this,  using  only  one  pipe  to 
do  this  work,  as  a  check  valve  is  near  the  pump  in 
the  well,  and  ball  faucets  in  the  drinking  tanks  used 
about  the  barn.  So  you  can  readily  see  that  all  water 
goes  directly  from  the  well  to  the  tank  in  the  top  of 
the  barn,  excepting  when  a  pailful  is  drawn  at  the 
house  while  the  mill  is  pumping,  as  in  that  case  it 
would  discharge  at  the  lowest  level.  In  that  early 
day  of  windmills,  I  feared,  as  Mr.  Garrahan  does,  that 
the  tank  would  freeze,  and  thinking  an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  was  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  I  packed  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  at  least  one  foot  high  with  saw¬ 
dust,  and  wound  the  remainder  with  the  best  felt 
paper.  The  result  was  that  my  tank  did  not  freeze, 
but  began  to  leak  in  three  years’  time,  so  much  so, 
that  I  replaced  it  with  a  60-barrel  tank  without  any 
protection  whatever,  and  have  had  no  trouble  from 
freezing.  The  secret  of  its  not  freezing  is  pumping 
directly  from  the  well  into  the  tank,  causing  agita¬ 
tion,  and  a  constant  change  is  taking  place  with  the 
water.  The  cause  of  the  first  tank  decaying  was  the 
dampness  confined  just  enough  to  cause  a  mold,  and 
not  enough  air  could  get  in  to  dry  it  out. 


The  greatest  danger  with  freezing  would  be  in  the 
pipes  from  the  pump  to  the  tank.  Of  course  a  certain 
amount  of  pipe  must  need  protection,  as  the  water 
will  stand  still,  in  all  probability,  in  the  coldest  of 
weather,  as  in  many  instances  there  will  be  a  dead 
calm  at  this  time.  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
this  also,  never  being  troubled  in  the  least  with  any 
of  my  piping  after  the  first  year.  I  first  put  my  pipes 
down  according  to  direction,  four  feet  deep.  They 
caught  and  stopped  a  short  time.  I  took  them  all  up 
and  lowered  them  all  five  feet  deep,  and  from  the 
ground  up  through  the  barn  to  the  tank,  I  first  made 
a  tin  casing  around  the  pipe,  making  an  air  space 
from  the  ground  to  the  tank.  Then  I  wound  the  out¬ 
side  of  this  tin  casing  with  building  paper,  several 
thicknesses;  after  this  being  thoroughly  done  I  packed 
with  dry  sawdust  at  least  six  inches  all  around  the 
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pipe,  in  a  box  for  this  purpose.  All  this  great  con¬ 
venience  needs  now  is  to  throw  the  wheel  into  the 
wind  and  keep  the  supply  of  water  good.  Of  course 
I  look  over  every  Fall  to  see  that  all  is  in  proper 
shape  with  the  sawdust,  as  that  will  settle  a  little 
every  year,  and  by  filling  in  at  the  top  keeps  all  right. 

My  second  windmill  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
first,  and  is  used  for  stock  in  the  Summer.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  are  more  improved  mills  than  the  ones  l 
now  use,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  now  in 
use  that  have  done  the  service,  and  are  in  a  better 
state  of  repair  than  my  20-year-old  mill.  I  used  this 
mill  several  years  for  grinding,  but  did  not  give  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  in  this  respect.  J.  w.  w. 

Woodside,  N.  Y. 

WINTER  MUSKMELONS  FROM  TURKESTAN. 

We  are  likely  to  think  that  we  already  have  growing 
in  the  gardens  and  fields  of  America  muskmelons  of 
as  good  quality  and  as  wide  range  of  season  as  are 
likely  to  be  found.  Within  the  past  50  years  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  way  of  originating  im¬ 
proved  varieties,  especially  those  of  the  small,  round 
type,  some  of  which  are  much  sweeter  than  any  that 
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I  can  remember  tasting  when  a  child.  But  there  is 
a  new  race  of  muskmelons  now  being  introduced.  It 
was  found  in  Turkestan  and  the  regions  beyond  the 
Caucasus,  by  Prof.  E.  N.  Hansen,  in  1897,  and  the 
seeds  forwarded  so  as  to  be  planted  in  America  in 
1898.  A  large  number  of  varieties  were  selected  from 
the  best  melons  that  could  be  found  in  the  markets 
and  gardens  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Khiva,  Amu 
Daira  and  Old  and  New  Bokhara.  These  have  all  been 
under  test  in  this  country  for  two  years  past,  and 
although  very  little  has  got  into  the  public  press 
about  their  behavior,  there  have  been  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  facts  developed. 

The  varieties  of  these  Turkestan  muskmelons  are 
very  peculiar  in  size,  shape,  color,  flavor  and  keeping 
quality.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  carefully  examining  and  tasting 


a  number  of  them  in  the  storage  rooms  of  the  Office 
of  Plant  Introduction  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  There  were  more  than  100  of  them 
there,  and  mostly  of  hut  two  varieties,  all  of  them 
having  been  brought  from  Utah,  where  they  seem  to 
grow  in  great  perfection.  At  first  sight  they  looked 
like  squashes,  as  they  are  very  large,  being  from  10 
to  15  or  more  inches  in  length,  and  eight  or  10  inches 
in  transverse  diameter.  I  think  some  of  them  would 
weigh  fully  20  pounds,  and  it  is  said  that  36  pounds  is 
sometimes  reached  in  their  native  country.  Their 
shape  is  oval,  with  blunt,  pointed  ends,  a  little  like 
the  old-faShioned  muskmelons  of  our  forefathers. 
The  color  of  the  skin  varies  from  solid  green  to  a  dull 
yellow.  The  characteristic  color  of  the  variety,  which 
as  yet  goes  under  the  serial  number  114,  is  green,  with 
longitudinal  chains  of  yellow  dots  and  splashes.  This 
one  and  No.  118  seem  to  be  the  best  of  the  lot,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  tested.  When  cut  open  the  thickness 
of  the  flesh  seems  remarkable.  I  am  sure  that,  in 
some  cases,  it  was  fully  three  inches.  Its  color  was 
greenish-white.  While  it  was  very  juicy,  it  was  about 
as  firm  as  our  Emerald  Gem  or  other  firm-fleshed 
muskmelons.  The  flavor  I  liked  exceedingly,  as  it  was 
sweet,  aromatic,  and  quite  different  from  that  of  any 
of  our  own. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  new  class  of 
muskmelons  is  their  keeping  qualities.  Although 
these  specimens  had  been  transported  by  rail  from 
Utah,  about  2,000  miles,  and  it  was  about  December  1 
when  I  saw  them,  they  were  mostly  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion.  One  discouraging  fact  about  them  is  that,  so 
far,  there  have  been  no  good  reports  from  any  seeds 
that  have  been  planted  east  of  the  arid  but  irrigated 
regions.  In  California,  and  other  places  having  a 
long,  hot  season,  and  wherever  abundant  water  was 
available,  they  did  well.  While  it  may  be  that  these 
muskmelons  may  not  succeed  all  over  the  country, 
those  living  in  the  extreme  West  may  feel  sure  that 
they  have  within  their  reach  a  new  and  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  list  of  garden  products.  If  they  will 
not  succeed  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  may  be  possible 
to  cross  them  with  our  own  muskmelons,  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  new  varieties  which  will  have  excellent  qualities. 
One  'happy  fact  is  that  the  distribution  of  the  seeds 
of  this  and  many  other  recent  introductions  is  directly 
and  solely  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  not  included  in  the  promiscuous  distri¬ 
bution  of  cheap  seeds  by  Members  of  Congress. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION  IN  BALTIMORE. 

The  daily  papers  recently  mentioned  a  combination  of 
dairymen  and  milk  shippers  in  Maryland  and  southern 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  organized  to  “fight  the 
milk  trust”  at  Baltimore.  The  following  note  gives  the 
facts  as  we  understand  them: 

We  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
dairymen  and  milk  shippers  “to  fight  the  milk  trust 
recently  formed  in  Baltimore.”  Certainly,  that  was 
not  the  avowed  object  of  organization,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  intelligent  dairyman  thinks  that 
a  combination  of  the  distributors  of  milk  in  Baltimore 
would  be  of  disadvantage  to  him.  The  milk  trust,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  not  yet  become  a  fact,  and  no  one 
can  affirm  that  it  will  do  so.  For  the  last  few  years, 
the  competition  among  distributors  has  been  so  great 
that  milk  has  often  been  delivered  by  the  single  quart 
as  low  as  five  cents.  Now,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  no  dairy  can  maintain  horses,  wagons  and  driv¬ 
ers  in  a  large  city,  and  deliver  milk  for  five  cents  per 
quart,  without  robbing  somebody.  That  such  is  the 
result  can  readily  be  demonstrated  by  consulting  any 
number  of  farmers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ship 
milk  to  Baltimore  for  a  few  years.  Almost  all  of 
them  will  testify  that  they  have  lost  dollars  upon 
dollars  by  shipping  to  these  low-priced  deliverers  and 
promising  high-priced  buyers.  The  promises  never 
materialize,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  lost  by  confiding  shippers,  while  legitimate 
dealers  have  been  almost  or  quite  ruined  in  meeting 
such  competition. 

We  believe  that  the  majority  of  farmers  would  wel¬ 
come  a  combination  backed  by  sufficient  capital 
promptly  to  pay  all  obligations,  and  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  tne  “United  Dairyman’s  Association”  is 
at  all  hostile  to  such  a  “trust.”  We  understand  that 
it  means  simply  to  protect  the  farmers’  interests,  and 
not  to  fight  anybody  or  to  engage  in  distribution.  No 
one  can  tell  the  number  of  companies  engaged  in  the 
delivery  of  milk  in  Baltimore,  but  their  names  are 
almost  legion,  and  12  to  15  wagons  have  been  counted 
serving  in  the  same  block.  Some  people  have  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  the  savings  from  such  a  system 
would  make  a  small  fortune;  hence  the  attempt  at 
combination,  or  formation  of  a  “trust,”  as  the  poli¬ 
ticians  think  best  to  call  it.  It  is  still  in  embryo, 
however,  and  no  one  can  tell  whether  or  not  the 
process  of  incubation  will  bring  forth  anything. 

I*. a..  HOLME  &  CO. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  ROAD  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Its  Effect  Upon  Farm  Values. 

Our  town  is  differently  situated  from  most  towns; 
nearly  half-way  between  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport, 
with  the  trolley  as  a  connecting  link,  the  merchants 
of  both  places  making  it  an  object  for  our  people  to 
have  some  fun,  and  get  their  money,  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing.'  A  man  who  sells  trolley  tickets 
told  my  son  that  one  Monday  morning  he  turned  over 
to  the  company  $375  for  tickets  sold  the  previous 
week,  and  in  making  this  statement  to  a  Bridgeport 
merchant,  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  believe  that  as 
much  more  was  spent  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  His 
reply  was  “Yes,  and  I  know  we  get  our  share.”  This 
means  $750  for  one  week  that  went  out  of  Mil¬ 
ford.  This  was  the  first  Summer  after  the  trolley 
started,  and  our  merchants  are  willing  to  admit  that 
their  trade  bas  fallen  off.  The  above  amount  is,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  an  average  for  the  Summer  months, 
but  if  it  were  half  the  amount  for  the  year,  you  can 
see  that  Milford  is  losing,  rather  than  gaining,  on  the 
business  side,  by  the  introduction  of  the  trolley. 

Only  those  farms  that  lie  along  the  shore,  where, 
the  trolley  runs,  have  advanced  in  value,  and  that 
only  for  residential  purposes,  and  not  for  farm  use. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  cause  of,  or  demand  for 
better  roads;  indeed,  some  who  live  near  the  line,  as¬ 
sert  that  it  is  cheaper  to  use  the  trolley  than  to  keep 
a  horse,  as  the  horse  is  an  expense  all  the  time,  and 
the  trolley  is  an  expense  only  when  they  use  it.  I 
Wiink  that  as  the  trolley  is  spread  out  through  the 
rural  towns,  and  among  farm  homes,  the  rising  gen 
eraition  will  wish  to  take  life  easier,  and  to  spend  less 
time  on  the  farm.  On  many  farms,  the  teams  in  the 
busy  season  are  in  use,  so  the  women  folk  cannot  al¬ 
ways  have  the  horse,  but  if  the  trolley  went  by,  they 
could  be  independent.  Then  again,  the  boys  cannot 
always  have  the  horse  when  they  wish  to  take  the 
girls  to  ride,  so  the  trolley  would  be  handy  to  use, 
thus  making  a  drain  on  the  income  of  the  farm.  Will 
not  the  young  folks  seek  the  town  and  city  more, 
keep  later  hours,  and  not  be  in  as  good  condition  to 
enter  on  the  day’s  work?  If  the  rural  towns  should 
be  brought  into  closer  connections  with  our  larger 
markets,  possibly  with  freight  accommodations,  mak¬ 
ing  sharper  competition  with  nearby  producers,  would 
that  have  a  tendency  to  increase  farm  values?  We 
know  what  has  been  the  result  in  the  East  by  close 
connection  with  the  West,  and  if  still  closer  connec¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  trolley,  with  our  markets,  will 
that  increase  farm  values? 

4 

I  see  by  Hope  Farm  Notes  that  it  is  only  the  early 
and  late  sweet  corn  in  which  there  is  any  profit 
Is  not  this  true  of  almost  anything,  except  when  a 
shortage  occurs?  Our  population  is  increasing,  but 
through  scientific  knowledge,  and  improved  means 
and  methods  of  culture,  prices  have  not  increased 
farm  values,  and  I  cannot  see  how  the  introduction  of 
the  trolley,  at  present,  is  going  to  offset  the  value  of 
farm  property,  other  than  that  which  is  located  near 
by,  so  that  men  of  small  means  can  escape  city  taxa¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  demand  for  better  roads, 
the  taking  of  our  narrow  country  roads  for  trolley 
use  is  a  detriment  to  public  travel,  for  many  teams 
are  not  safe  near  the  trolley,  so  the  amount  of  travel 
will  rather  decrease,  with  its  advent.  Time  alone 
will  determine  what  will  be  the  result.  That  it  has 
come  to  stay,  no  one  will  deny,  but  I  do  not  look 
for  the  increased  prosperity  to  the  farms  in  general 
that  many  predict.  dennis  fenn. 

Connecticut. 


TOO  MUCH  WOOD  ON  BLACKBERRIES. 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  discussion  of  the 
Failure  of  Blackberries,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December 
9,  page  849.  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  long  experience 
in  growing  blackberries,  that  the  failure  was  due  to 
excessive  wood  growth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fruiting  canes  were  injured  from  the  effect  of  the 
hail,  and  with  this  check  the  young  wood  got  the 
start,  and  robbed  the  fruiting  canes  of  their  proper 
nourishment.  If  winterkilling  had  been  the  cause, 
there  would  have  been  no  flowers.  I  think  that  where 
E.  J.  C.  had  fruit  there  was  less  new  wood  growth. 
I  have  frequently  seen  crops  lost  from  excessive  wood 
growth,  when  from  some  cause  the  fruiting  canes  had 
been  weakened.  To  get  a  full  crop  of  good  fruit,  we 
need  a  good  soil  (not  excessively  rich)  and  thorough 
cultivation  up  to  the  tin:  3  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
If  I  have  any  reason  to  think  that  my  fruiting  canes 
are  not  strong  and  all  right,  I  go  over  my  plants 
when  the  young  shoots  are  one  to  two  feet  high,  and 
pull  them  nearly  all  out.  Enough  will  come  later 
for  next  year’s  fruiting.  This  throws  the  growth 
to  the  fruit. 

I  have  frequently  seen  young  patches  with  but  small 
fruiting  canes  throw  up  strong,  vigorous  young  wood, 


and  not  set  a  perfect  fruit,  although  there  was  plenty 
of  bloom.  I  find  in  one  section  that  the  later  we  keep- 
our  plants  growing  and  healthy  the  better  they  stand 
the  cold.  When  they  stop  growth  in  August  a  fungus 
attacks  the  leaf,  and  they  are  easily  killed  by  cold. 
Such  strong-growing  varieties  as  Erie  (or  Lawton). 
Eldorado,  Early  King,  etc.,  do  not  need  as  close 
pruning  as  Wilson  or  Early  Harvest.  The  laterals 
should  be  left  12  to  18  inches  long.  Where  practical, 
it  is  safer  not  to  prune  until  the  fruit  is  set,  and  then 
leave  what  is  needed  for  a  crop.  With  such  large 
fruiting  canes  as  he  describes,  I  should  say  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  an  excessive  wood  growth  next 
season.  chas.  black. 

New  Jersey. 


ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

Bees  and  Fruit. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  November 
11,  W.  says  that  bees  do  sometimes  puncture  sound 
grapes.  Anyone  giving  the  subject  serious  at¬ 
tention  cannot  help  seeing  that  our  friend  has 
made  a  great  blunder.  The  skins  of  the  bunches  of 
grapes  which,  he  thought,  the  bees  had  so  damaged, 
were  in  the  first  place  perforated  by  another  insect, 
and  the  honey  bees  had  discovered  the  juice  exud¬ 
ing  from  the  grapes,  and  were  carrying  it  into  their 
hives.  This  is  a  very  old  subject,  and  has  been 
fully  “exploded”  in  the  bee  journals,  but  has  not 
been  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public 
because  the  farm  papers  have  failed  practically  to 
recognize  bee-keeping  as  a  part  of  farming,  and  there¬ 
fore  leaving  the  subject  in  the  dark.  If  W.  cannot  see 
why  bees  are  not  capable  of  puncturing  sound  grapes, 
let  him  try  biting  into  a  whole,  large  pumpkin. 
Honey-bees  cannot  injure  sound  fruit.  l.  e.  k. 

Stafford,  Kansas. 

TRUE  GRINDSTONES. — The  grindstone  on  the 
farm  sees  pretty  hard  usage.  The  softer  the  stone, 
the  harder  usage  it  receives.  Its  lot  is  almost  as  hard 
as  that  of  the  “boy  on  the  farm,”  who  has  to  turn  it 
by  the  hour.  The  grinding  surface  of  the  stone  is 


UNTRUE  AND  TRUE  GRINDSTONES.  Fig.  332. 

more  likely  to  be  as  shown  at  the  left,  in  Fig.  332, 
than  it  is  to  have  an  even  face,  or  slightly  beveled 
surface,  as  at  the  right  in  the  same  picture.  The 
former  condition  comes  from  grinding  axes,  scythes, 
machine  knives,  etc.,  with  their  edges  lengthwise  of 
the  stone  instead  of  across  it.  This  cannot  be  helped 
in  grinding  some  tools.  But  when  the  stone  does  as¬ 
sume  this  shape,  making  it  impossible  to  grind  a 
chisel,  or  any  flat-edged  tool  decently,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  get  a  spade — spades  are  usually  dull — and 
hold  it  on  the  stone  until  it  is  sharp,  when  the  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  surface  of  the  stone  will  have  disap¬ 
peared.  A  grindstone,  by  the  way,  should  never  be 
left  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  weight  of  the  handle 
will  always  cause  one  portion  of  the  stone  to  remain 
uppermost,  and  this,  from  exposure,  will  assume  a 
different  degree  of  hardness  from  the  under  side,  so 
that  rfter  a  while  the  stone  will  be  ground  out  of  a 
circle.  If  the  stone  has  to  stand  in  the  open,  a  flat 
box  can  easily  be  obtained  to  serve  as  a  cover. 

CROPS  UNDER  GLASS. — Greenhouse  crops  have 
sold  well,  better  than  last  year,  during  Autumn.  At 
one  time  the  prices  declined,  but  now  are  doing  bet¬ 
ter.  Hundreds  of  acres  are  under  glass  around  about 
Boston,  and  the  crops  sell  well,  as  a  whole,  the  sea¬ 
son  through.  All  conditions  can  be  regulated  under 
glass,  and  there  are  no  delays  by  storms  or  extremes 
of  heat  or-  cold  to  interfere,  as  there  are  at  the  South. 
Home-grown  greenhouse  crops  always  sell  when 
southern  produce  goes  begging  in  the  market.  I 
think  that  the  North  has  more  effect  on  the  South 
in  prices  than  vice  versa.  My  son  went  to  south 
Florida  to  raise  crops  one  Winter,  and  he  found  the 
conditions  there  were  but  a  little  better  than  at  the 
North  Pole  for  cucumbers  and  lettuce.  That  Winter 
was  probably  one  of  the  hardest.  At  the  same  time 
the  cold  in  New  England  was  no  greater  or  severer 
north  than  most  Winters.  If  all  the  northern  cities 
had  large  areas  under  glass  like  Boston  suburbs,  the 
South  would  have  a  poor  market  to  sell  lettuce  and 
cucumbers  or  flowers.  warren  h.  howe. 

Marlboro,  Mass. 


The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  says  that  a  man  in  Montana 
has  an  apple  orchard  containing  665, OQQ  trees. 


BEET  SUGAR  IN  MICHIGAN. 

An  Interview  with  the  Chemist  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station. 

“Dr.  Kedzie,  have  you  some  item  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  you  care  to  give  out  this 
morning?”  I  asked  recently. 

“We  are  into  sugar  beets  up  to  the  eyes,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “While  we  are  not  as  yet  ready  to  make  report 
for  this  season’s  campaign,  we  have  hopes  that  our 
people  will  not  be  discouraged,  though  the  season  has 
been  unfavorable.  Early  there  was  an  excess  of  rain¬ 
fall,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  drought.  The 
Fall  rains  started  growth  again,  with  the  result  that 
the  beets  this  year  are  lower  in  percentage  of  sugar 
and  purity  of  juice  than  was  the  case  last  year.  From 
the  large  number  of  analyses  made  here  m  the  years 
gone  by  we  believe  that  Michigan  beets  lead  the 
world  in  sugar  content  and  purity — unless  a  possible 
exception  be  made  in  favor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  the  beets  seem  to  do  as  well  as  ours,  though  the 
tests  have  not  been  conducted  so  many  years.  Our 
factories  are  turning  out  a  most  beautiful  product 
this  year.  See  here!”  and  the  chemist  held  up  a  flask 
which  contained  some  beet  sugar  from  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Company,  of  Bay  City.  “Could  anything  be 
nicer?”  he  asked  enthusiastically.  “It  is  not  only 
white  as  driven  snow,  but  the  sweetness  is  there;  try 
a  tongue  test,  that  is  the  test.” 

I  tasted  a  sample  from  the  sack  at  hand,  while  the 
venerable  chemist  turned  the  flask,  feasting  his  eyes 
on  the  sugar  pouring  upon  itself.  “There  is  no  need 
of  refining  this  sugar  further.  It  is  99. §  per  cent 
sucrose  already,  as  shown  by  analyses  made  in  this 
laboratory.  It  is  all  ready  for  consumption.” 

“Do  the  refining  companies  enjoy  this?”  I  inquired. 

“Not  a  bit.  It  strikes  at  their  business.” 

“For  two  seasons,”  I  observed,  “the  grocers  have 
been  supplied  with  bags  bearing  the  advertisements 
of  sugar  refiners.  Do  they  work  in  other  ways  to 
fight  our  factories?” 

“Perhaps!  There  is  some  evidence  of  jealousy.  A 
rumor  was  industriously  whispered  about  that  while 
beet  sugar  might  be  suitable  for  immediate  consump¬ 
tion,  it  would  not  do  for  use  in  preserving  fruit,  where 
keeping  qualities  are  in  view.  Things  would  be  likely 
to  spoil  if  canned  with  it.  I  gave  a  package  of  beet 
sugar  to  the  Dean  of  our  Woman’s  Department,  ask¬ 
ing  her  to  arrange  for  testing  it  in  canning.  After  a 
time  some  jelly  came  back  to  me.  The  other  day  w-3 
brought  this  out  for  inspection  at  dinner  time,  and 
though  the  package  is  not  opened  as  yet,  I  judge  by 
its  tempting  look  that  it  is  sure  not  to  keep  long;  it 
is  in  danger  of  quick  consumption.” 

“It  is  popularly  supposed  that  granulated  cane 
sugar  differs  from  granulated  beet  sugar.  How  is 
this?”  I  asked. 

“There  is  no  chemical  or  physical  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  sugars.  We  have  for  years,  presumably, 
been  consuming  imported  beet  sugar,  and  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  so  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  it 
comes  over  now  in  shiploads;  why,  one  of  our  faculty 
returned  from  Germany  recently  on  a  big  steamshiu 
laden  with  sugar  for  one  firm  of  refiners.  Ours  is 
an  enormous  market  for  sugar.  I  was  told  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Bay  City  factory  last  year  that 
his  factory  would  not  produce  enough  by  750  tons  to 
supply  Bay  and  Saginaw  Counties  for  the  year.” 

HOWARD  B.  CANNON. 


SCIONS. 

The  Michigan  Tradesman  says  that  money  talks,  but  it 
never  remains  with  us  long  enough  to  become  a  bore. 

A  New  Jersey  concern  has  just  completed  what  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  locomotive  ever  constructed.  It  weighs 
232,500  pounds  and  has  417  flues  in  the  boiler. 

One  of  the  largest  jam  factories  in  England,  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  has  1,000  acres  in  fruit,  the  factory  being  in 
the  circle  of  fruit  fields,  so  that  there  is  no  delay  in 
handling.  The  factory  employs  800  people. 

Ordinary  paints  containing  white  lead  and  turpentine 
should  never  be  used  to  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a 
greenhouse.  A  mixture  of  vegetable  black,  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  a  little  drier  gives  good  results. 

An  exchange  says  that  a  Connecticut  firm  is  at  work 
on  an  automobile  intended  for  towing  power  on  the 
Erie  Canal.  It  will  be  powerful  enough  to  tow’  six  or 
eight  canal  boats  at  once,  and  the  cost  of  building  it 
will  be  more  than  $4,000. 

The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  says  that  the  peanut  trust  is 
now  an  assured  fact.  A  syndicate,  backed  by  $5,000,000 
capital,  has  bought  out  the  old  Columbian  Peanut  Com¬ 
pany,  and  it  is  said  that  the  stockholders  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany  received  100  per  cent  above  par  for  their  holdings. 

The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  says  that  the  vacant  lots  in 
Buffalo  turned  over  to  the  poor  to  raise  potatoes  upon 
the  past  year  yielded  10,164  bushels;  also  1,452  bushels  of 
beans,  and  small  quantities  of  beets,  cabbage  and  other 
vegetables  were  raised.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
city  clerk,  the  total  value  of  all  these  crops  at  market 
prices  was  $6,733.60. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


A  Long  Island  Orchard. 

I  wish  to  set  an  orchard  on  a  plot  100x300 
feet.  I  would  like  to  set  to  cherries, 
quinces,  early,  medium,  and  Winter  apples 
and  pears.  Mention  the  best  growers, 
fine-flavored  and  best-paying  varieties  for 
Amityville,  L.  I.  How  many  of  each,  and 
how  far  apart  should  they  be  set?  e.  p. 

Jamaica,  L.  I. 

On  a  small  place  that  is  only  100x300 
feet,  there  would  be  room  for  three  rows, 
one  each  of  apple,  pear,  and  cherry 
providing  that  they  were  about  30  feet 
apart,  and  there  would  be  10  trees  iu 
each  row,  at  the  same  distance.  Quince 
trees  need  not  be  more  than  half  that 
distance,  nor  would  there  need  to  be 
many  of  them.  In  a  small  family  or¬ 
chard  one  Orange  quince,  one  Meech,  one 
Rea,  and  one  Champion  would  be  suffi  ¬ 
cient.  These  would  occupy  the  space  if 
two  other  ^trees,  leaving  eight  trees  in 
one  row,  and  these  I  would  have  cherry 
trees  as  .follows:  One  Richmond,  one 
Montmorency,  one  English  Morello,  one 
Hortense,  one  May  Duke,  one  Mercer, 
one  Tartarian,  and  one  Windsor.  The 
next  row  may  be  of  apple  trees  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One  Summer  Rose,  one  Fanny, 
one  Primate,  one  Jefferis,  one  Grimes, 
two  Jonathan  and  two  York  Imperial. 
The  last  row  may  be  of  pears.  In  the 
10  places  for  trees  I  would  set  standards; 
that  is,  those  on  pear  roots,  and  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Two  Bartlett,  two  Sheldon,  two 
Hovey  and  two  Lawrence.  Between 
these  10  trees  I  would  set  as  many  more, 
but  of  dwarf  pears,  which  will  only 
make  small  trees,  and  come  into  bearing 
earlier  than  the  standards.  These  I 
would  choose  as  follows:  One  Tyson,  one 
Clapp,  one  Seckel,  one  Howell,  one 
Louise  Bonne,  one  Boussock,  one  Anjou 
and  one  Angouleme.  These  lists  will 
make  quite  a  succession  of  family  fruits, 
so  far  as  these  four  kinds  are  concerned, 
and  any  surplus  may  be  sold  wherever 
good  fruits  are  appreciated. 

Grafting  Seedlings;  Piece-Root  Grafts. 

1.  I  have  about  100  seedlings.  Can  I  graft 

them  without  taking  up?  If  so,  when 
would  be  the  best  time  to  do  it?  How  long 
should  the  scions  be,  and  should  they  be 
cut  from  the  extremity  of  the  limbs?  2. 
Describe  the  piece-root  process;  where  the 
piece-root  is  used,  what  is  the  length  of 
the  pieces?  Is  a  piece-root  as  good  as  a 
whole  root?  Are  the  trees  as  hardy  and 
long-lived?  r.  c.  s. 

Warsaw,  Mo. 

Although  it  is  not  stated  by  R.  C.  3. 
what  kind  of  seedlings  he  has  or  how 
old  they  are,  it  is  probable  they  are  one 
or  two-year-old  apple  seedlings.  If  so, 
they  can  be  grafted  just  as  they  stand, 
and  if  they  are  in  rows,  so  that  they  may 
be  conveniently  cultivated,  they  shouli 
make  good  trees  within  one  year,  or 
when  the  grafts  are  two  years  old,  at 
most.  The  time  to  do  the  grafting  is 
about  April  1,  if  the  seedlings  are  to 
stand  where  they  are  until  ready  to  sec 
as  grafted  trees  into  orchard  form.  The 
scions  to  be  used  should  be  cut  at  once, 
and  from  the  ends  of  the  strongest- 
growing  branches  on  the  trees  to  be 
propagated.  They  should  be  packed  in 
damp  sawdust,  in  a  cool  place,  or  buried 
in  the  ground.  The  length  of  the  scion 
as  cut  from  the  tree  may  be  a  few  inches, 
or  two  or  three  feet,  according  to  the 
thriftiness  of  the  tree  and  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  person  who  stores  them. 

2.  Piece-root  grafts  of  apple  are  made 
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by  cutting  one  or  two-year-old  seedlings 
into  pieces  about  three  inches  long  and 
grafting  on  them  scions  about  six  inches 
long.  This  is  done  indoors  in  Winter, 
and  the  grafts  are  set  out  in  nursery 
form  in  the  early  Spring.  If  good, 
strong  roots  are  used  and  the  pieces  are 
not  too  short,  good  trees  can  be  grown 
in  this  way.  Millions  of  good  trees  are 
thus  grown.  Whole  roots,  as  they  are 
bought  for  grafting,  do  not  make  so  good 
trees  as  a  five  or  six-inch  cut  of  the  top 
part.  There  have  been  several  carefully 
conducted  experiments  made  that  clearly 
proved  this  fact,  and  among  them,  one 
of  my  own  with  over  2,000  whole-root 
seedlings  in  Kansas.  The  lower  part  of 
the  long  root  fails  to  develop,  and  the 
upper  part  starts  out  roots,  which  are 
the  main  dependence  of  the  tree.  In 
some  cases  I  found  the  lower  part  of  the 
root  dead  and  rotten  at  four  years  from 
setting  in  the  nursery  row,  when  I  dug 
up  a  part  of  them.  Where  a  five  or  six- 
inch  upper  cut  was  used  the  roots  were 
all  healthy,  and  the  whole  tree  vigorous. 
This  is  the  way  the  so-called  whole-root 
trees  are  made,  so  I  was  told  by  some  of 
those  who  grow  and  sell  them,  and  they 
are  good  trees.  Such  trees  are  as  hardy 
and  long-lived  as  any  that  are  grown 
by  other  means;  at  least,  this  is  the 
opinion  of  many  such  famous  apple  or- 
chardists  as  Judge  Wellhouse,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  others  with  whom  I  have  talked 
recently. 

Various  Fruit  Questions. 

1.  Does  re-grafting  top-grafted  fruit  trees 
generally  do  well?  2.  Will  dry  coal  ashes 
spread  under  bearing  plum  trees  help  kill 
spores  of  plum  rot?  3.  What  is  the  best 
big  red  gooseberry  for  general  cultivation? 
4.  Is  the  famous  new  Giant  red  currant 
worthy?  5.  Please  name  one  worthy  new 
apple  grown  from  crossbred  seeds.  6.  Who 
has  tested  the  native  crab  apple  for  iron¬ 
clad  roots  in  the  cold  northwest?  As  an 
old-timer,  I  believe  it  has  been  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  and  should  be  henceforth  gladly  de¬ 
veloped  for  roots,  exquisite  flowers  and 
possible  seed-furnishing  choice  hardy  Win¬ 
ter  apples.  F.  K.  p. 

Delavan,  Wis. 

1.  Regrafting  top-grafted  trees  might 
be  as  successful  as  the  first  grafting,  pro¬ 
vided  the  trees  were  healthy  throughout.. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  top-grafting  is 
done  in  such  a  bungling  manner  that  ths 
wounds  never  heal  over  well,  and 
wherever  this  is  so  the  next  set  of  grafts 
would  be  less  likely  to  succeed  than  the 
first.  I  think  that  this  kind  of  double 
top-grafting  is  very  seldom  done,  but  I 
would  not  fear  to  do  it  if  the  first 
wounds  made  were  well  healed  over. 

2.  Coal  ashes  have  almost  no  caustic 
effect  on  the  soil  or  upon  anything,  and 
I  doubt  very  much  that  they  would 
check,  in  any  degree,  the  spread  of 
Plum  rot  or  any  other  of  the  fungus 
diseases,  by  applying  them  to  the  soil 
under  the  trees.  All  the  good  they  could 
be  expected  to  do  in  this  regard,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  would  be  to  smother  the 
spores  that  might  be  in  old  plums  lying 
on  the  ground,  over  which  it  was  heav¬ 
ily  coated. 

3.  Industry  is  the  best  red  gooseberry 
of  large  size;  but  being  of  the  European 
type  it  is  somewhat  more  subject  to 
fungous  diseases  than  our  native  kinds, 
such  as  Pale  Red,  Houghton,  and  Smith. 

4.  I  do  not  know  the  Giant  currant. 
If  others  do,  I  would  be  glad  to  learn 
what  they  know  of  it. 

5.  Patten  Greening  is  an  apple  of  good 
points  that  was  grown  from  crossbred 
seeds;  although  it  is  only  of  special 
value  in  the  extreme  north,  where  hardy 
trees  are  a  necessity.  Wealthy  is  said 
to  be  a  crossbred  seedling  apple.  But 
the  number  of  well  authenticated  cross¬ 
bred  apples  is  very  small.  That  line  of 
work  is  hardly  begun  with  the  apple, 
pear  and  peach.  Of  plums  we  have  sev¬ 
eral;  especially  those  of  Burbank’s  orig¬ 
ination.  Of  crossbred  grapes  we  have 
quite  a  long  list,  and  several  very  good 
ones  among  them. 

6.  The  native  American  crab  apple  of 
the  North  has  been  but  little  tested  as 
a  stock  for  the  apple,  so  far  as  I  am 


aware.  It  is  surely  very  hardy,  and 
would  endure  the  coldest  Winters  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  valley.  But  there 
might  be  an  objection  to  it  in  its  slower 
growth  than  most  of  our  apples;  which 
would,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  make  a 
poor  union  at  the  point  of  graftage.  The 
flowers  are  indeed  sweet-scented  and 
showy;  some  of  the  varieties  bear  fruit 
which  readily  keeps  all  Winter;  and 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
time  will  come  when  valuable  things 
will  be  developed  from  it. 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 


**  A  Little  Spark  May 

Make  Much  Work A* 

The  Utile  " sparks "  of  bad  blood  lurking 
in  the  system  should  be  quenched  ‘with 
Hood’ s  Sarsaparilla,  America’s  great  blood 
purifier.  It  purifies,  vitalizes  and  enriches 
the  blood  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Cures 
scrofula,  salt  rheum,  dyspepsia,  catarrh. 


60,000  Apple  Trees 


■  *  1“  60  choice  varieties 

80,000  Stan’d  Pear  Trees 
50,000  Plum  Trees  and 
75,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees 

In  extra  large,  medium  and  small  sires,  at  a 
great  bargain.  Our  leading  specially  is 

RED  CROSS  CURRANT 

Bay  direct  and  save  half  your  money.  We 
sell  everything  for  the  orchard,  garden  and 
nark.  Send  toeiay  for  onr  New  Fruit  and  I 
Ornamental  Catalogue  KKKE. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Best  Fruits  for  Profit 

and  home  use  are  accurately  described,  giving 
characteristics  and  habits  of  eacli  variety  in  our 
1900  Catalogue.  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Write  us  about  your  needs  and  your  con¬ 
ditions.  Advice  and  catalogue  will  be  sent  free. 
T.  ,J.  DWYER  A  SON,  Box  1,  CORNWALL,  N.Y. 


Do  You  Grow  Strawberry  Plants  for 

the  Trade  ?  Then  you  should  use  THE  COM¬ 
BINATION  LABELING  AND  TYING  BANDS 
The  greatest  invention  of  the  age  for  nurserymen. 
Send  stamp  for  samples  and  full  particulars. 

1.  E.  BKVER,  Keithsburg,  Ill. 


my  m  otoesssK! 


hv  x  vy •  I  ILj 


List  free. 


CHOICE  Vegetables 

will  always  find  a  ready 
market — but  only  that  farmer 
can  raise  them  who  has  studied 
the  great  secret  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  both  quality  and  quantity 
by  the  judicious  use  of  well- 
balanced  fertilizers.  No  fertil¬ 
izer  for  Vegetables  can  produce 
a  large  yield  unless  it  contains 
at  least  8%  Potash.  Send  for 
our  books,  which  furnish  full 
information.  We  send  them 
free  of  charge. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

<}3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid 

Will  give  you  Harly  Crops  and  Large  Crops 
of  Vegetable*  or  Fruit.  Bend  for  Catalogues 
and  be  eonvlnoed  of  the  merits  of  these 
new  Fertilizers. 

THU  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

815  Fairmount  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


lAss  seeDI 

’.Sown  nil  Clovere,  Alfnlfn,  Timothy,  Rod  Top.  *11  C.raaa  | 

Seeds,  Flax,  &t.  Special  hopper  for  wheat  and  oata.  Sow*  SO 
to  40  acres  per  day  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  wenther.  Puis  on 
just  exact  amount  of  seed  desired— don't  waste  any.  Weighs 
'  only  40  lbs.  I-ast  indefinitely.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 

o.  k.  Thompson  a  sons,  Vp-nunti.  Mich. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


AVinfer  Work.— Farmers  and  others,  you  can  make 
some  cash  and  get  your  own  Trees  and  Plants  free. 
(Write  us  for  particulars).  New  catalogue  and  terms 
free.  Est.  186'J.  Sweet  Nurs.  Co.,  B.  1505,  Dansville.N.Y 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  in  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  It  pay  big  I  name  price  and  kinds  In  catalogue 
Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock.  ARTHUR  «J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free. 


the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO»f  Painesville,  O. 


Apple 
Senator, 


best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest 
I  k  K  amuul  sale.  High  quality— not 

■  ELEgO  high  price.  Finest  sorts.  AVe  nun 

m>  *  *•  4  million  Apple  trees,  whole-root 

graft  5  million — l-and  2-yr.  Other  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  in 
proportion.  1100  acres  Nursery  \l/_  DAV  rDrir NT 
43,000  acres  Orchards.  Fruit  Book  free.  I  /\  I  I  I\L.IOIl  I 

box  and  pack  free,  ask  no  money  till  SAFE  arrival,— guarantee  Satisfaction 

'  traveling  salesmen 
'LOUISIANA,  M0, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Stark,  Mo.,  etc. 


Firmest  and  Latest  Strawberry  ever  produced  ; 
large  ami  productive  ;  perfect  blossom. 


We  are  introducers  of  this  grand  new  berry.  Write 
for  catalogue,  and  send  10  cents  for  six  months’  sub¬ 
scription  to  Farmer’s  Fruit  Farmer.  Address 

L.J.  FARMER, b2°ox  PULASKI,  N.Y. 


Opinions  of  Experts: 

“lam  simply  delighted  with  them.  If  in  so  un¬ 
favorable  a  year  as  this  you  can  produce  a  full  crop 
up  to  the  middle  of  July,  you  are  entitled  to  a  for¬ 
tune.”-  Dk.  IIexamer,  Editor  Am.  Agriculturist. 

“Some  specimens  of  the  berry  came  to  hand  still 
in  good  condition  considering  the  time  of  year  and 
the  period  they  were  away  from  the  vines.” — 
WiLMKR  Atkinson,  Editor  Farm  Journal. 

“It  is  good  for  a  late  berry,  firm,  etc.”— C.  A.  Green. 

See  The  R.  N.-Y.,  July  22,  for  H.  W.  Coelingwood’s 
opinion. _ 
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VAN  DEMAN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

(continued.) 

Strawberries  and  Other  Fruit. 

1.  Give  the  best  four  strawberries  for  local 
market  in  my  section.  I  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds,  and  if  there  is  anything  better 
I  want  it:  Clyde,  Brandywine,  Greenville, 
and  Enhance.  2.  What  are  the  best 
peaches  for  the  same  market?  3.  I  have 
a  young  pear  orchard  three  years  old,  and 
there  are  too  many  Clapp  trees  in  it. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  top-graft  to  some 
other  variety  more  desirable?  p.  d.  m. 
Grapeville,  Pa. 

1.  P.  D.  M.  lias  an  excellent  quartette 
of  strawberries.  Bubach  might  yield  a 
larger  quantity  of  very  large  berries 
than  any  of  those  mentioned;  but  the 
fruit  is  rather  soft.  However,  for  a 
local  market,  this  is  of  no  serious  objec¬ 
tion.  Michel  would  ripen  earlier  than 
any  of  them,  and  be  valuable  in  length¬ 
ening  the  season  for  marketing.  Gandy 
would  ripen  after  all  of  them,  and  add 
further  to  the  length  of  the  strawberry 
season. 

2.  Among  the  good  peaches  to  plane 
for  either  market  or  home  use  are 
Triumph,  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta, 
Stump,  Walker,  Salway  and  Henrietta. 

3.  Clapp  is  a  pear  which  is  given  to 
rotting  at  the  core  almost  before  it  is 
thought  to  be  fully  ripe,  and  I  would 
not  wish  a  large  proportion  of  my  trees 
of  that  variety.  It  would  probably  be 
well  to  top-graft  all  but  a  few  of  the 
trees.  Fortunately,  Clapp  makes  a  very 
good  stock  to  graft  upon.  A  good  list 
to  use  for  this  purpose  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Tyson,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Bose,  An¬ 
jou,  Lawrence  anu  Easter.  These  are 
arranged  in  order  of  ripening,  and  will 
furnish  almost  a  continuous  succession, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  and 
would  suit  either  a  family  or  market 
grower. 

Soot  as  a  Fertilizer. 

I).  II.,  Blaclcstone,  Mass. — I  would  like  to 
know  whether  soot  from  a  mill  chimney, 
where  they  burn  nothing  but  coal,  is  good 
for  farm  land,  and  if  so,  how  should  it  be 
used,  and  is  it  better  for  one  kind  of  vege¬ 
table  than  another? 

Ans. — Soot  has  but  little  fertilizing 
value.  The  average  analysis  will  show 
to  the  ton  about  four  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  15  of  potash,  and  17  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  actual  fertilizing  value,  as 
compared  with  other  manures  and  fer¬ 
tilizers,  is  not  much  over  $1.25.  When 
used  on  cold  or  light-colored  soils  the 
soot  is  useful  in  making  them  some¬ 
what  warmer.  It  darkens  their  color, 
and  thus  makes  them  better  able  to  re¬ 
tain  heat.  Generally  speaking,  soot  is 
hardly  worth  hauling  as  a  fertilizer. 
Farmers  sometimes  ask  how  it  is  that 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  found  in 
soot,  when  they  are  told  that  these  ele¬ 
ments  never  go  into  the  form  of  a  gas. 
Soot  is  a  deposit  from  the  smoke,  and 
consists  of  fine  solid  particles  not  en¬ 
tirely  consumed  by  the  fire.  If  used  at 
all  we  would  broadcast  it  in  early 
Spring.  It  will  suit  such  crops  as  cab¬ 
bage,  sweet  corn  or  peas. 

Potash  in  a  Spraying  Mixture. 

O.  8.  G.,  Newport,  N.  Y.— What  would  be 
the  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  putting 
some  potash  in  the  solution  when  spray¬ 
ing  apple  trees,  say  with  any  arsenites? 
The  question,  perhaps,  needs  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Apple  trees  need  potash.  Would  the 
leaves  absorb  any  of  it?  It  isn’t  desirable 
to  dig  around  the  trees  I  have  in  mind,  on 
account  of  the  steep  hillside,  and  I  don’t 
see  how  to  work  it  in  the  soil  readily. 
Maybe  the  potash  would  burn  the  leaves 
or  cause  some  unfavorable  chemical  action 
in  the  spraying  solution. 

Ans. — There  would  be  practically  no 
advantage  in  putting  potash  in  a  spray¬ 
ing  mixture  of  Paris  green  and  water. 
The  carbonate  of  potash  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  the 
place  of  lime.  The  object  of  potash  or 
lime  in  the  Bordeaux  is  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  and  not  to  fertilize  the  trees 
or  shrubs.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  fertilize  the  tree  by  applying 
any  solution  to  the  leaf.  This  would  be 
just  about  like  washing  a  man’s  face 
with  an  oyster  stew  or  stuffing  beef  tea 


into  his  lungs.  The  food  that  is  to 
nourish  a  man  should  go  into  the 
mouth..  He  can’t  breathe  it  in  or  ab¬ 
sorb  it  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  its  lungs, 
while  the  feeding  roots  correspond  to 
the  mouth.  The  minerals,  such  as 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime  must 
first  go  into  a  solution,  and  be  taken  in 
through  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  order 
to  make  them  available.  Any  attempt 
to  spray  them  on  the  foliage  in  the  hope 
of  getting  them  into  the  circulation 
would,  of  necessity,  prove  a  failure. 

Lime  and  Hen  Manure. 

O.  8.  11.,  Burdett,  N.  Y.— Will  lime  put  on 
the  table  that  catches  hen  manure  injure 
the  value  of  the  manure?  Will  Canada 
hard-wood  ashes  with  the  manure  make  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  corn,  oats  and 
wheat?  I  have  about  200  hens,  and  wish 
very  much  to  utilize  the  manure  to  sow 
in  a  fertilizer  drill  with  my  grain. 

Ans. — Don’t  under  any  circumstances 
mix  lime  or  wood  ashes  with  the  hen 
manure.  The  action  of  the  lime  will  be 
to  set  the  ammonia  in  the  manure  free. 
This  will  escape  in  the  form  of  a  gas, 
and  'thtis  its  fertilizing  value  will  be 
lost.  Plaster,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime, 
acts  in  a  very  different  way.  Instead  of 
setting  the  ammonia  free,  it  unites  with 
it  and  holds  it  securely.  If  you  can’t 
obtain  plaster,  road  dust  mixed  with 
sifted  coal  ashes  will  do  fairly  well  to 
dry  out  the  manure.  Coal  ashes  contain 
but  little  lime  or  potash,  and  will  not 
act  like  wood  ashes  to  set  the  ammonia 
free.  Wood  ashes  and  hen  manure  make 
a  good  combination  for  fruit  or  grain, 
but  they  must  not  be  mixed  before  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  the  soil.  If  used  for 
corn  we  would  rather  put  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  hill,  and  broadcast  the  wood 
ashes,  or  the  wood  ashes  can  be  broad 
casted  and  the  hen  manure  dried  fine  so 
as  to  pass  through  an  ordinary  grain 
drill.  _ 

Florida  Freight  Rates. — It  is  well 
understood  here  tnat  freight  rates  from 
Florida  to  northern  points,  especially 
New  York,  are  much  higher  than  from 
there  to  Florida.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  competition  of  sailing 
packets  or  coasters,  which  come  to  Flor¬ 
ida  for  lumber.  Their  charters,  usually, 
are  for  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  Florida 
to  some  northern  point  only;  they  are 
left  to  come  here  empty  or  in  ballast, 
hence  are  willing  to  bring  freight  of  any 
kind,  at  almost  any  rate  obtainable,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  freight  is 
brought  by  them.  This  compels  the 
steamship  lines  to  make  low  rates  for 
freight  coming  this  way.  From  Florida 
to  northern  ports  there  is  practically  no 
competition;  the  one  steamship  line 
from  Jacksonville  sets  the  rate,  charging 
whatever  is  desired,  which  is  usually 
about  all  the  freightage  will  bear,  some¬ 
times  more.  During  the  pear-shipping 
season  the  rate  was  80  cents  per  barrel 
on  pears.  The  agent  now  at  our  landing 
tells  me  that  the  rate  on  pears,  Norwalk 
to  New  York,  is  still  80  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel,  and  that  the  rate  on  Irish  potatoes, 
New  York  to  Norwalk,  is  30  cents  per 
barrel.  I  think  that  the  corresponding 
rates  on  all  classes  of  goods  will  hold 
about  the  same  difference.  That  these 
conditions  can  be  remedied  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect,  unless  by  Government  owning  and 
operating  all  transportation  routes. 
However,  while  the  line  controlling 
freights  to  and  from  this  part  of  Florida 
squeezes  all  it  can  out  of  it,  it  is  unde¬ 
niably  true  that  in  every  way  it  gives 
splendid  service.  l.  w.  k. 

Norwalk,  Fla. 

English  Tomatoes. — We  who  live  in 
a  favored  clime  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  the  English  get  along  in  their  gar¬ 
dening  operations  Without  sweet  corn, 
melons,  eggplants,  tomatoes,  etc.,  as 
none  of  these,  to  us,  indispensable  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  grown  in  the  open,  except 
the  last,  and  then  only  in  a  few  locali¬ 
ties,  and  under  special  conditions.  It  is 
true  that  they  grow  fine  root  crops,  and 
their  gooseberries  are  beyond  reproach, 


but  that  tails  to  fill  the  void  bred  by  our 
National  abundance.  Of  course,  almost 
all  exotic  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown  under  glass,  except  our  table 
corn,  which  is  an  absolutely  inconceiv¬ 
able  esculent  to  our  British  cousins — 
until  they  come  over  here  and  try  it — 
but  the  above  and  other  garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  so  cheap  and  common  here,  are 
luxuries  usually  obtainable  only  by  the 
well-to-do.  There  is  only  one  locality  in 
the  south  of  England,  where  grapes  can 
be  depended  on  to  ripen  in  the  open  air, 
yet  we  find  the  outdoor  cultivation  of 
tomatoes  extending  considerably  of  late. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  very  early-fruiting  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Early  Ruby  and  Early  Eves¬ 
ham,  which,  however,  are  scarcely 
worth  growing  over  here  under  our 
conditions.  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All  and 
Carter’s  Outdoor  are  also  favorites  in 
some  sections.  Several  growers  culti¬ 
vate  two  or  three  acres  each  every  year, 
and  yields  of  nearly  40  tons  per  acre 
are  reported.  The  wholesale  price  is 
somewhere  near  twopence  per  pound, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  ton,  which  is 
vastly  different  from  the  $7  or  $8  per  ton 
received  by  American  growers  from  the 
canneries.  The  past  few  seasons  have 
been  favorable  for  the  outdoor  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tomato  in  England,  and  the 
very  hot  Summer  now  ended  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  most  important  point 
seems  to  be  to  utilize  the  short  growing 
season  by  procuring  strong,  well-hard¬ 
ened  plants  early  in  Spring,  and  to  plant 
out  at  the  earliest  moment  it  appears  to 
be  safe.  The  plants  are  all  staked  and 
trained  to  a  single  stem,  so  that  the  ut¬ 
most  influence  of  the  sun  can  be  utilized 
to  develop  and  ripen  the  fruit.  The  dis¬ 
eases  to  combat  are  spot,  a  sort  of  fun¬ 
gus;  tendency  of  the  fruit  to  crack,  and 
“sleepy”  disease,  by  which  we  suppose 
the  plants  get  too  chlilly  and  lazy  to 
grow.  Tomatoes  are  largely  grown  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Italy.  We  have  tested  a  number  of  Ital¬ 
ian  varieties,  and  find  them  all  inferior 
to  our  standard  kinds.  The  best  Eng¬ 
lish  forcing  tomatoes  are  Frogmore  Se¬ 
lect  and  Sutton’s  Best  of  All,  which  is 
also  a  very  promising  field  variety,  like¬ 
ly  to  be  extensively  grown  here. 


For  the  land’s  sake — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Ad/o. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


IF  YOU  ARE  WAITING 

to  find  a  better  fence  than  the  I*»ge  you  hud  better 
sit  flown,  for  you’ll  get  awful  tired. 

I'AGK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICII. 


SAVE  m  GASH 

You  need  fence.  The  ready  made  kinds 
cost  from  CO  to  75c.  a  rod.  We  tell  you 
how  to  make  the  best  fence  on  earthfor 

20  to  35  Cents  per  Rod. 

Over  100  Styles,  and  from  50  to  70  rods 
per  day.  Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box  106  KidgCTlIlf,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


Like  a  Bull  Dog 

for  strength  Is  the  CHANDLEE 
FENCE  You  build  it  yourself, 
you  control  all  the  conditions 
of  height,  weight,  closeness  of 
stay  s,  cost,  etc.  1 1  requires  no 
I  expensive  machinery.  The 
I  secret  is  in  the  use  of  our 
1  CHANDLEE  LOCK.  It 
makes  the  stays  stay  where 
you  put  them,  on  any  kind 
or  size  of  wire.  There  is  no 
twisting  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  wires. 
It’s  strong,  handsome,  safe  and  cheap.  WE 
W  ANT  AGENTS  and  will  rvserva  exclusive  territory  for  the 
right  mt-n.  Write  to-day  for  entnlog,  terms,  etc.  To-morrow  may 
be  too  late,  for  some  other  man  may  ask  for  the  territory  you  want. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  7 
Hard 
Steel 
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FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE,  bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholoul* 
1’rlee,.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPUING  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  £4.  Wlneheiler,  Indiana,  U.  B.L 


Scrofula  and 
Consumption 

People  tainted  with  scrof¬ 
ula  very  often  develop  con¬ 
sumption.  Anemia,  running 
of  the  ear,  scaly  eruptions, 
imperfect  digestion,  and 
enlargement  and  breaking 
down  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  scrofula  symp¬ 
toms— are  forerunners  of  con¬ 
sumption.  These  conditions 
can  be  arrested,  consumption 
prevented  and  health  re¬ 
stored  by  the  early  use  of 

Scott's  Emulsion 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  so. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  York. 


(ARE. THE 
ONLY  ^ 


BRAND  NEW 

TINNED  STEEL 
ROOFING 


rtnex- 

aretm; 

ONLY 


T00I 

YOU 

NEED 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

CARRY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  ALL  KWHS  T/Vu  .j 
OP  MCRlOWDISt  AND  /MATERIAL  ftOUOnT  AT  ,uul*A 
ShERirrS'.RLCtlVERS'AM  TRUSTEES' SALES.  YOU 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  So.  67  _  NEED 

Ou^’rlcoaar^jjj^oMMhors^ 

UVCACiO  M005E  WRECKING  CO. , 

WEST  35Tfr.  &  IRON  3T5., 

(JMSMiQ 


A  Poultry  Proverb  : 

Cold  Hens  Never  Lay 

Poultry-Houses  that  are  lined  with 


Cabot’s  Sheathing 


PaLlSJm 


are  wind  and  frost-proof.  A  scientific 
insulator,  ten  times  as  warm  as  rosin 
paper,  and  costs  only  about  one  cent 
a  foot.  Indestructible  by  decay  or 
vermin,  and  antiseptic.  Incompar¬ 
ably  the  wannest  sheathing  made. 
Send  for  Samples  and  Circulars. 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 81  Kilby  St., Boston, Mass 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

is  practical:  requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom 
rail.  It  does  not  sag  or  bag,  is  easily  and  quickly 
erected.  It  leads  in  strength  and  economy. 

Don’t  Take  Our  Word  for  It, 

but  send  for  illustrated  circulars  and  samples.  We 
pay  the  freight  to  nearly  all  railroad  stations  in  tne 
U.  S.  A.  You  cannot  afford  to  make  a  fence  of  old- 
fashioned  netting,  even  if  it  be  donated. 

JAMES  S.  CASK  (Box  N.),  Colchester,  Conn, 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 


A  Promising  Apple. — On  November 
11  J.  W.  Adams,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
sent  us  a  specimen  of  the  apple  shown 
at  Fig.  333.  Mr.  Adams  wrote: 

A  prominent  fruit  grower  in  central 
Massachusetts  brought  to  our  office  a 
couple  of  apples  (one  of  which  we  sent  to 
jou),  to  see  whether  it  was  entitled  to  a 
name  and  dissemination.  It  seemed  to  be 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  on 
account  of  its  season,  beauty,  shape,  color 
and  flavor.  The  possessor  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  from  the  offer,  made  by  a  Boston 
fruit  merchant,  of  $500  for  100  barrels,  its 
great  beauty  being  its  salable  feature. 
He  claims,  also,  productiveness,  which 
ought  to  give  it  standing  among  fruits 
which  promise  well. 

The  picture  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  apple,  but  otherwise  gives  .a  true 
likeness.  The  flavor  is  fine;  spicy,  mod¬ 
erately  acid,  with  a  strong  and  agreeable 
odor.  It  will  easily  rank  as  a  dessert 
apple. 

Lingering  Flowters. — On  December  6 
open  blooms  of  Spiraea  Thunbergii  and 
the  scarlet  Cydonia,  or  Japan  quince, 
were  noticed  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  the 
result  of  the  mild  November  weather,  of 
course.  The  bloom  buas  of  these  early- 
flowering  shrubs  are  quickly  excited  by 
warm  weather  in  early  Spring,  but  it  is 


lus),  is  a  low-growing,  densely-branch¬ 
ing  herb,  with  numerous  small  leaves, 
closely  allied  to  the  wormwood.  The 
young  shoots  are  used,  and  impart  a 
peculiar  aromatic  flavor,  free  from  bit¬ 
terness,  to  vinegar  or  any  dish  in  which 
it  is  placed.  The  plants  are  easily 
grown  in  any  garden  soil,  but  are  not 
hardy  enough  to  endure  the  average 
northern  Winter.  It  seldom  seeds,  but 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  and  division  of 
clump.  The  plants  have  hitherto  been 
held  at  a  rather  mgh  price  by  seedsmen, 
but  lately  have  been  offered  in  the 
Spring  as  low  as  10  cents  each  by  some 
of  the  more  enterprising  houses  doing  a 
mail-order  business.  A  single  well- 
grown  plant  will  furnish  branches 
enough  in  a  season  to  flavor  several  gal¬ 
lons  of  vinegar,  which  can  be  kept  in¬ 
definitely,  if  bottled.  It  is  orly  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  a  few  fresh  sprigs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strength  required,  in  the  vine¬ 
gar,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a 
week.  It  is  one  of  the  little-known 
plants  that  may  easily  be  grown  in  any 
garden.  It  is  not  difficult  to  Winter 
over  a  plant  or  division  in  a  pot  or  box 
in  the  window  garden. 

Cherokee  Rose. — A  small  plant  of  the 
Cherokee  rose  (Rosa  laevigata),  which  is 
really  a  native  of  China,  was  planted 
four  years  ago  in  the  little  greenhouse 
on  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  was  planted  in 
the  earthen  floor  of  the  house,  and  had 
a  hard  time  creeping  up  into  the  light 


A  DESIRABLE  NEW  APPLE.  Fig.  333. 


rather  unusual  to  find  shoots  in  bloom  at 
this  season.  Fruit  buds  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  affected  so  far  by  the  long 
continuance  of  abnormal  warmth  and 
sunshine. 

Hypericum  Moserianum. — This  new 
large-flowered  St.  Johns-wort  proves 
even  more  hardy  than  at  first  claimed. 
The  sharp  cold  of  last  Winter  cut  it  to 
the  ground,  but  it  started  vigorously  on 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  bloom  from  June  until  December. 
It  is  nearly  herbaceous  in  character,  the 
greater  part  of  the  canes  perishing  each 
Winter,  but  a  little  protection  should 
carry  the  roots  through  Winter  in  al¬ 
most  any  locality.  The  long  succession 
of  large  golden  blossoms,  with  their 
plush-like  centers,  makes  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  border.  It  is  of  hy¬ 
brid  origin,  and  does  not  perfect  seed 
with  us,  but  we  have  hybridized  it  with 
H.  aureum,  the  fine  shrubby  species  from 
Tennessee,  and  have  secured  a  few  seeds, 
which  have  germinated  sparingly. 

Why  Not  Grow  Tarragon? — Tarra¬ 
gon  vinegar,  much  used  m  the  cities  for 
flavoring  salads  and  cold-meat  dishes,  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  country,  al¬ 
though  it  is  available  to  almost  every 
farmer.  A  few  sprigs  of  tarragon  will 
convert  a  quart  of  good  cider  vinegar 
into  as  finely  flavored  an  article  as  can 
be  bought  in  any  fancy  grocery  for  50 
cents.  The  desirability  of  the  tarragon 
flavor  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  taste,  but 
most  people  soon  learn  to  appreciate  it 
highly.  Tarragon  (Artemisia  dracuncu- 


from  under  the  gloom  of  the  benches, 
but  is  now  a  lusty  plant  with  thick  canes 
that  wander  for  many  feet  along  the 
rafters.  The  foliage  is  evergreen,  thick 
and  glossy,  and  has  never  been  affected 
with  mildew  or  insects  of  any  kind, 
while  all  other  roses  grown  beneath,  on 
the  benches,  require  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion  to  keep  in  health.  The  blooms  are 
produced  with  great  freedom  throughout 
most  of  the  Winter,  and  are  as  large  as 
a  hollyhock,  single  and  pure  white,  with 
a  forest  of  conspicuous  golden  yellow 
stamens.  We  have  hybridized  it  with  a 
variety  of  hardy  roses,  including  the 
Rugosas  and  R.  Wichuraiana,  and  it  is 
now  serving  as  a  stock  to  bud  and  graft 
a  variety  of  desirable  indoor  roses  upon. 
During  the  severe  weather  of  the  early 
months  of  1899,  no  fires  were  kept  in 
this  conservatory,  being  temporarily  un¬ 
used,  and  everything  was  solidly  frozen, 
but  the  Cherokee  rose  did  not  show  any 
ill  effects,  even  to  the  dropping  of  a 
leaf,  except  that  an  additional  period  of 
bloom  developed  in  May.  The  Cherokee 
rose  has  long  been  naturalized  in  many 
of  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  often 
seen  clambering  through  the  hedges, 
forming  with  its  strong,  hooked  thorns, 
an  impenetrable  barrier  to  man  and 
beast,  while  its  glossy  foliage  and  large, 
snowy  blooms,  with  their  pungent  odor, 
make  a  most  noticeable  feature.  It  is 
likely  to  winterkill  north  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  There  is,  of  course,  little  certain¬ 
ty  of  securing  useful  outdoor  roses  for 
the  North  by  hybridizing  the  Cherokee 
rose,  but  it  seems  worthy  of  trial.  Only 


one  has  bloomed  so  far,  Cherokee  x  Co¬ 
quette  de  Lyon.  It  has  endured  the  last 
three  Winters  without  protection,  and 
produces  handsome  double,  white,  tea- 
scented  roses,  but  is  not  a  profuse 
bloomer.  _ 

Denver  is  a  variety  of  lettuce  specially 
recommended  for  cold  frames.  Some  of 
our  Philadelphia  friends  praise  it  very 
highly  for  this  purpose. 

A.  J.  Pieters,  Washington,  D.  C.,  cor¬ 
rects  our  pronunciation  of  Van  Houtte, 
given  on  page  818.  He  says  that  it  may 
be  rendered  by  Van  How-tu,  the  a  in  Van 
sounding  like  the  a  in  father  and  the  u  in 
tu  as  in  hut.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge 
this  correction. 

Bougainvillea  Sanderiana  is  a  most 
pleasing  plant  for  window  and  greenhouse. 
It  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rosy 
crimson  flower  bracts  nearly  all  the  time; 
even  small  plants  in  little  pots  bloom 
freely.  They  are  very  odd  and  distinct  in 
form,  and  last  a  long  time.  It  was  tried 
as  a  bedding  plant  on  the  grounds  of  J.  L. 
Childs  at  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  last  Summer, 
and  proved  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Persimmons  in  Rhode  Island.— From 
Chas.  D.  Flagg,  Morris  Plains,  N.  Y.,  we 
learn  that  a  number  of  native  persimmon 
trees  are  growing  in  northern  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and,  some  fully  40  feet  high.  As  usual, 
the  seedlings  growing  near  the  large  trees 
bear  fruit  of  the  same  general  character. 
We  think  that  this  must  be  near  the  north¬ 
ern  limit  of  the  natural  growth  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  fruit. 

Try  Lime.— I.  F.  W.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
asks  in  your  issue  of  November  18,  "what 
ails  the  squash?”  I  have  asked  the  same 
question  for  the  same  reason  for  years. 
Last  Summer  we  had  a  prolific  bush  and 
bloom,  and  the  blooms  began  to  fall  as 
usual.  My  wife  tried  putting  lime  on  the 
bushes  and  on  the  ground  around  the 
stems,  and  we  had  a  most  prolific  and 
abundant  fruitage  until  frost.  We  have 
been  troubled  the  same  way  with  tomatoes, 
and  will  try  lime  on  them  next  year. 

Old  Franklin,  Mo.  s.  w.  r. 

Native  Plums.— The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to 
circulate  quite  extensively.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  inquiries  regarding  the  Aitkin  and 
Surprise  plums  from  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  since  my  communication  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  November  18.  For  our  own 
defense,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  I  desire  to  say  that  neither  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  nor  the  under¬ 
signed  has  either  scions  or  trees  for  sale, 
of  any  plum  or  other  fruit.  The  Surprise 
plum  was  introduced  by  Martin  Penning, 
of  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  has  stock  for  sale.  The  Aitkin  is 
controlled  by  the  Jewell  Nursery  Company, 
Lake  City,  Minn. 

Wis.  Exp.  Sta.  FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 


Dr.  Bidaman’s  Pilules  cure  biliousness  and  clear 
the  complexion.  Price  25c.  Samples  free.  P.  O. 
Box  3022,  New  York.— Adv. 


when  fed  with  the  things  eggs 
are  made  of.  Eggs  are  mostly 
albumen,  produced  by  the  hens 
i  from  the  protein  they  absorb 
*  from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
gives  a  hen  the  maximum  of 
protein  and  other  egg  making 
material.  Always  sold  in 
yellow  bags  and  packages. 

The  Bowker  Co., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


FIRE  PROOF  INCUBATORS  terms.  Catalogue  4 

cents.  S.  H.  Merryman,  Box  4,  Towson,  Md. 


in  the  fall  and  winter  Is  worth  a 
barrel  in  hot  weather.  There’s  a 
way  that  never  fails  to  fetch  eggs 
when  they’re  wanted,  and  that  la  to 
feed,  once  a  day,  in  a  warm  mash 

Sheridan’s 

CONDITION 

Powder 

It  helps  the  older  hens,  makes 
pullets  early  layers,  makes  glossy 
plumage  on  prizewinners,  if  you 
can’t  get  it  we  send  one  package, 
25  cts.;  five,  SI.  2-lb.  can,  81.20;  six 
for  85.  Ex.  paid.  Sample  poultry  paper  free. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

LiEoiar  Ranch  in  the 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  west  p/%Q  .ai  r 

Send 5e  for  illustrated  catalogue.  TUK  OMLE 

CHAS.  0AMMERDINQER,  Box  86,  Columbus,  0. 


POULTRY  FOR  1900\ 

How  to  make  It  pay  bet 
ter  than  ever,  the  contents  of  our  new  POULTRY  GUIDE. 

Tells  a  thousand  things  everv  hen  owner  should  know. 
lYeatg  the  whole  subject.  180  new  and  original  illus¬ 
trations,  recipes,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Worth  925,  . 
but  sent  for  only  15  cents  to  pay  pontage. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR.,  BOX  66.  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
64-page  book  pbek. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


EASY  ECC  MONEY 

A  man  can  easily  make  money  selling  eggs  if  he  can  but  get  the  eggs. 
He  can  get  the  eggs  mire— twice  as  many,  if  he  will  feed  his  hen. 
on  Green  Cut  Bone.  No  better  way  to  prepare  it  than  with 


ADAM’S 


BREEN  BONE 

CUTTER 


It  cuts  on  the  shear  plate  principle.  Takes  off 
a  fine  ribbon  like  piece,  easily  consumed  by  the  I 
chicks  or  fowls.  No  sharp  splinters  to  injure  throat.  H 
Turns  easily.  Only  ball-bearing  cutter  made.  For  hand  or  powsra 
Catalogue  No. 8 8  free. 


aring  cutter  made,  tor  hand  or  powsr 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 111. 


An  Egg  Maker 


means  a  money  maker, 
ared  II...I 


Green  Cut  Bone  pre- 


fiyn:d  Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutter 

'doubles  the  eggproduct.  Mann’s  Granite  Crystal 
Grit,  Mann’s  Clover  Cutter  and  Swinging  Feed  Tray  tit 
about  every  poultry  requirement.  Catalogue  FREE. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


THE  CROWN  En&frSs 

bonet.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowett  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros..  EASTON,  PA.. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  page  catalogue  contain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonial 
Sent  free.  CEO.  EBTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


M  ■  TP  u  with  the  perfect,  self- 
II A  I  V 11  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 


CVA  IF  CT  &1IT 


Til 


DON’T  BUTT  AN  INCUBATOK 

and  pay  for  It  before  giving  It  a 
trial.  We  will  send  the  ccleC'raWd  NEW 
PREMIER  IHCUIATOR  on  trial.  This  evi¬ 
dences  onr  faith  in  it.  So  simple  a  child  can 
ran  It.  Firet  prize  World’s  Fair.  Also  sols 
manufacturers  of  Simpllelty  Incubator. 
Catalogue  and  Poultry  Helps  S  cts.  Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses  etc.,  25  cts. 

COLUMBIA  LNCUBATOB  CO.,  CO  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,Del. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCU  BATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
FKAIBIK  8TATX  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


r  A  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 
»  not  so  con-  Ofl  HI  YQ^  TRIAL 

^rincing  as  the  OU  US  I  W  FREE 

e  offer  on  every  incubator  we  make.  Every 
,,  -  one  self-regulating  and 
_  guaranteed.  Over  15,000 
AjO>'lIANTAMSinuse;  hatching 
v  / <5  to  50chicks  from  50eggs. 

Send  4  cents  for  No.  23  catalog. 
ru. nek.T.  Ineuhstor  (lo..  Hnrluftfldd.  O* 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonler,  1ml. 


20U  CENTURY  POULTRY 

the  very  latest,  up-to-date  authority  on  the  poultry  business  in  this  < 

It  treats  the  entire  subject  in  a  masterful  wav  drawn  from  years  of 
in  conducting  the  largest  pure  blood  poultry  plant  in  the  country, 
the  newest  and  best  things  about  the  world  famous  Reliable  Incubators  and 
to  anybody  for  10c  to  cover  postage.  Reliable  lac.  &  Brooder  Co.. Box  B 101  Quincy, III. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Children  and  Sticks. — At  tlie  risk  of 
being  considered  tiresome,  I  will  print 
one  more  letter  on  the  spanking  ques¬ 
tion.  Here  it  is,  from  Kansas: 

“Pride  Goeth  Before  a  Fall.” 

I  had  begun  to  think  the  writer  of  Hope 
Farm  Notes  was  a  rural  divine.  His 
many  excellent  moral  articles  and  bold 
strokes  against  trusts,  shams  and  all  other 
cankerlike  concerns  that  sap  the  true  blood 
of  the  Nation,  had  so  fired  my  admiration 
that  it  was  nigh  unto  fever  heat.  When 
lo!  and  behold  he  shows  a  very  decided  hu¬ 
man  element  in  his  nature  when  dealing 
with  the  future  George  Washingtons.  I 
tried  to  smother  down  my  contempt,  and 
always  make  great  allowances  for  the  first 
offense.  But  to-day  I  am  further  taxed 
and  tortured  by  his  bold  declaration  that 
the  whipping  post  will  be  the  moral  hitch- 
rack  for  the  offender  caught  seemingly 
loafing  around  the  country  store,  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  If  the  loafing  room  is 
more  attractive  than  the  home,  perhaps 
the  older  members  of  the  household  could 
be  benefited  by  being  haltered  to  that  post 
of  moral  suasion!  But,  my  word  for  it, 
every  “brutal  lick”  is  so  much  poison  vac¬ 
cinated  into  the  body,  mind  and  soul  of  the 
youthful  victims.  I  am  aware  that  seem¬ 
ingly  good  men  advocate  the  whipping 
post,  capital  punishment,  tobacco  and 
whisky  in  moderation,  but  if  my  position 
is  doubted,  just  give  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  Nation  a  chance  to  express  their 
feelings,  and  I  will  abide  the  result. 

Fearing  that  some  narrow  minds  might 
mistake. my  position  on  child  training,  I 
will  add  that  the  worst  legacy  that  can  be 
left  to  a  child  is  an  uncontrolled,  disobe¬ 
dient  selfishness.  And  that  obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  the  land.  But  he  that  offendeth 
one  of  these  little  ones  (brutally  uses  the 
goad  for  hacking  a  10-cent  tree,  when 
hundreds  of  nurserymen  would  have  will¬ 
ingly  replaced  it  to  save  those  orphans), 
it  were  better  for  that  editor  that  he  had 
used  a  little  more  discretion.  j.  e.  h. 

Emporia,  Kansas. 

I  will  not  take  time  for  any  long  reply, 
nor  will  I  quote  from  the  many  who  are 
coming  in  on  the  other  side.  That  is  not 
“a  10-cent  tree.”  It  is  probably  over  30 
years  old,  and  10  feet  in  diameter.  If 
nurserymen  have  trees  like  it,  I  want 
them.  I  will  further  say  frankly  that  I 
do  favor  the  whipping-post  for  grown¬ 
up  people  who  commit  certain  crimes. 
This  post  is  in  use  in  Delaware,  with 
good  resul  .s.  As  for  the  use  of  rum  and 
tobacco,  I  am  opposed  to  them  every 
minute  of  the  year. 

Home  Comfort. — Several  months  ago 
the  Madame  visited  a  churchyard  where 
an  old  acquaintance  is  buried.  She 
found  an  elegant  monument,  but  it 
brought  to  minu  some  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  monumentee — if  I  may  use 
the  term.  She  came  home  and  made 
this  remark: 

“I  would  rather  have  my  monument 
erected  before  I  die!” 

When  asked  what  her  choice  of  a 
monument  would  be,  she  said  at  once: 
“A  good  range  and  hot  and  cold  water  in 
my  kitchen.”  Now  there  is  some  sense 
in  the  thought  that  we  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  enjoy  our  gravestone.  Many  of  us 
wait  too  long  for  the  things  we  desire, 
even  after  we  are  able  to  obtain  them. 
The  habit  of  saving  may  be  carried  so 
far  that  it  becomes  a  vice.  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  how,  when  our  well  was  drilled, 
we  had  one  pipe  run  to  a  tank  in  the 
barn,  while  a  spur  from  the  main  pipe 
runs  to  the  house.  This  house  pipe  en¬ 
ters  in  the  cellar.  We  put  a  range  in  the 
kitchen  and  brought  pipes  up  through 
the  floor  into  a  boiler  and  on  to  a  sink, 
so  that  we  have  hot  and  cold  water  on 
tap,  just  as  they  have  in  the  city  houses. 
What  a  great  convenience  this  is  for  the 
women  folks.  I  expect  that  Grand¬ 
mother,  the  Madame,  the  Cutting  and 
the  Sprout  will  all  begin  to  grow  young¬ 
er.  There  is  lively  life  in  a  “gravestone” 
of  this  sort.  I  expect  that  the  food  will 
be  so  tempting  that  the  “gravestone  ’ 
may  safely  bear  this  inscription:  “It  led 
to  quick  consumption!” 

Pump  and  Pipes. — We  have  but  one 
pipe  running  to  the  tank.  The  spur  that 
goes  to  the  house  leaves  the  main  pipe 
about  three  feet  from  the  pump,  with  a 
check  valve  between.  When  the  mill  is 
running  the  pipes  inside  the  house  jar 


somewhat  from  the  pressure  or  lift  from 
the  pump.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
shutting  off  the  inflow  at  the  cellar. 
With  two  pipes — one  to  pump  water  at 
the  top  of  the  tank  and  the  other  draw¬ 
ing  off  at  the  bottom,  this  pressure, 
would  be  removed,  but  we  would  have 
nothing  but  tank  water  to  drink.  As  it 
is,  whenever  the  mill  is  running,  fresh 
water  from  the  well  is  sent  direct  to  the 
house.  The  arrangement  works  well 
thus  far.  Next  year  I  would  like  to  raise 
apples  enough  to  pay  for  a  bathtub,  and 
carry  those  pipes  still  farther  on  in  their 
good  work.  We  expect  some  wonderful 
meals  to  come  from  the  Madame’s  monu¬ 
ment! 

Apple  Trees. — If  we  are  to  get  apples 
for  this  purpose  we  must  certainly  get 
our  trees  in  better  shape.  Most  of  our 
old  trees  are  quite  thrifty,  but  have  had 
no  care  in  recent  years.  They  are  full  of 
suckers,  and  some  limbs  are  dead.  We 
have  the  sod  plowed,  and  have  put  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  on  part  of  the 
ground.  About  January  15  we  shall  be¬ 
gin  to  cut  off  the  suckers.  These  will 
be  trimmed  down  close.  Then  the  dead 
and  dying  limbs  will  be  cut  off,  and  the 
large  stubs  painted.  Then  we  shall  trim 
and  prune  carefully  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  tops  of  the  trees,  so  as  to 
let  in  the  air  and  sun.  Of  course  we 
can’t  hope  to  get  the  trees  just  as  we 
want  them  this  year.  That  would  take 
too  much  cutting,  but  we  shall  try  ,o 
shape  them,  and  cut  out  most  of  the 
cross  branches.  I  did  intend  to  cut 
down  a  lot  of  old  trees,  but  have  finally 
decided  to  give  them  one  more  chance, 
and  see  what  feeding  and  cultivation 
will  do  for  them. 

All  Sorts. — We  were  still  plowing 
during  the  week  before  Christmas.  This 
has  certainly  been  an  ideal  Fall  for 
work,  though  most  wells  and  springs  are 
still  dry.  .  .  .  Our  farmers’  insti¬ 

tute  is  to  be  held  at  Park  Ridge,  N.  J., 
this  Winter.  Farmers  are  talking  about 
a  canning  factory.  Agents  want  to  put 
up  a  $10,000  plant.  This  is  far  too  large 
for  our  local  needs.  A  small  creamery 

would  pay  us  better . Eggs  in 

our  local  market  sell  “eight  for  a  quar¬ 
ter”  at  present.  We  are  wintering  only 
about  60  hens  this  year,  having  sold  the 
others  at  fair  prices.  They  lay  12  or 
more  per  day — which  makes  a  good  prof¬ 
it.  Have  we  “gone  back  on  the  hen?” 
No,  but  other  work  this  Winter  seems 

more  important . Uncle  Ed  and 

Aunt  Patience  have  gone  to  Florida, 
where  they  have  a  small  farm.  They 
are  what  they  call  “Freeze-outs,”  as  the 
frost  killed  their  oranges  last  year. 
Uncle  Ed  took  five  barrels  of  our  June 
Eating  potatoes,  which  he  will  plant 
early  in  January.  You  may  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Hope  Farm  people  “raise” 
potatoes  every  month  in  the  year  ex¬ 
cept  December . Christmas  will 

be  very  quiet  at  Hope  Farm  this  year. 
We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  I  can 
tell  you.  Last  year  at  this  time  old  Scar¬ 
let  Fever  was  waving  his  red  flag.  We 
have  a  good  home,  and  we  are  all  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.  Old  Santa  Claus 
will  find  four  pretty  good  little  folks, 
who  are  able  to  get  a  ton  of  fun  out  of 
an  ounce  of  present.  We  all  hope  Santa 
Claus  will  warm  his  hands  at  Mother’s 
new  range,  and  if  he  wants  to  put  a  pud¬ 
ding  or  a  mince  pie  in  the  oven,  there 
won’t  be  a  word  of  protest  from  the 

Hope  Farm  folks . The  three 

big  Berkshires,  Sarah,  Mary,  and  Baby, 
have  gone  up  higher  into  pork  and  sau¬ 
sage.  Thus  their  lazy  lives  will  con¬ 
tribute  part  of  the  energy  required  to 
get  Hope  Farm  into  fighting  trim  for 

next  season . We  are  glad  to 

see  December  21  pass.  The  shortest  day 
is  over.  Now  to  chop  off  a  little  of  the 
nights.  _  h.  w.  c. 

The  season  here  has  been  generally 
favorable  to  farmers,  if  we  count  the  aver¬ 
age  season  as  favorable.  The  most  serious 
drawback  is  a  light  hay  crop,  making  it 
necessary  for  farmers  to  sell  more  or  less 
cattle  and  horses.  The  wise  and  prudent 
have  turned  every  available  thing  into 
forage,  some  cutting  barley  and  oats  before 
the  grain  matured,  and  drying  it  for  hay. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  condition,  cows 
are  usually  low  in  price,  except  new  milch 
cows.  Dairying  is  an  important  industry 
here,  especially  butter  making,  and  many 
private  dairymen  are  putting  in  cream  sep¬ 
arators.  C.  A.  WEBB. 

Unity,  Me. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Part  I. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pomona  Grange 
of  Licking  County,  held  its  thirty-third  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Newark,  December  6-S. 
The  meeting  was  a  pronounced  success,  so 
far  as  a  fair  attendance  of  the  member¬ 
ship  could  make  it,  although  the  local  hor¬ 
ticulturists  and  citizens  of  Newark  were 
notably  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  The 
excellent  address  of  President  Cushman 
abounded  in  kindly-submitted  suggestions 
and  sound  advice.  He  regretted  that  the 
regular  annual  meetings  of  the  Society 
came  at  a  time  when  Nature  was  not  at 
her  best.  He  recommended  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  members  and  officers  to  have 
a  proper  representation  of  horticulture  at 
the  coming  Ohio  Centennial  at  Toledo,  in 
1902.  He  reported  many  complaints  of  the 
people  against  the  abominable  practices  of 
fruit-tree  agents,  who  have  been  getting 
in  their  usual  work,  and  declared  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Society  stamping  its  con¬ 
demnation  upon  such  practices.  He  as¬ 
sured  the  members  that  never  before  had 
there  been  greater  effort  or  more  earnest 
desire  closely  to  study  the  question  of  in¬ 
sects  and  plant  diseases;  and  that  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  to  render  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  real  service  to  the  people. 

San  Jos6  scale  was  reported  by  a  few  of 
the  ad  interim  members  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  it  was  deplored 
that  Ohio,  for  lack  of  proper  legislation, 
was  made  the  dumping  ground  for  all  sorts 
of  pests  in  which  some  nurserymen  seem 
to  deal.  The  discussion  upon  spraying  the 
apple  was  lively  and  interesting.  A  mem¬ 
ber  from  southern  Ohio  said  that  for  every 
dollar  expended  in  spraying,  it  gained  him 
$10;  as  there  was  not  a  trace  of  scab  to  be 
found.  It  was  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  spraying  did  not  prevent  the  de¬ 
structive  work  of  the  Codling-worm  this 
year  in  Ohio.  Mr.  F.  E.  Carr  reported  that 
although  his  apples  were  thoroughly 
sprayed,  every  one  seemed  to  be  wormy.  In 
speaking  of  grapes,  Mr.  Carr  said  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  Campbell’s  Early  so 
far,  as  it  was  not  just  what  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  it.  He  named  Moore’s  Dia¬ 
mond  as  one  of  the  best  grapes  grown. 
Another  member  named  Worden,  Woodruff 
and  Niagara  as  the  best  black,  red  and 
white  grapes. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Selby,  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  gave  a  very  instructive  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  on  vegetable  pa¬ 
thology.  His  discourse  was  Illustrated  by 
the  stereopticon,  and  was  well  calculated 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  even  the 
most  careless  grower  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  the  growing  necessity  of  intelligent¬ 
ly  fighting  the  many  forms  of  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  so  prevalent  in  our  orchards  and 
gardens.  Peach  yellows,  Peach  leaf-curl, 
black-knot  of  plum  and  cherry,  crown-gall 
of  the  peach  and  apple,  black  and  bird’s- 
eye  rot  of  the  grape  and  root-gall  of  the 
red  raspberry  were  shown  upon  the  screen. 
The  latter  he  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  diseases  with  which  the  small- 
fruit  grower  has  to  deal.  Plants  from  an 
infected  plantation,  even  though  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  seemingly  free 
from  disease,  are  almost  sure  to  carry  the 
trouble  to  the  new  plantation.  Prof.  W.  J. 
Green,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  in  his 
Fruit  Notes  for  1899,  spoke  of  the  results 
of  the  very  severe  Winter  of  1898  and  1899. 
Comparisons  as  to  hardiness  of  trees  and 
plants,  he  says,  are  really  better  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  milder  Winter.  Many  trees, 
he  reported,  went  upon  the  brush-heap — 
especially  those  of  the  peach.  Trees,  how¬ 
ever,  were  burned  that  might  have  been 
saved  by  courageous  pruning;  and  those 
who  failed  to  cut  them  back  severely  and 
await  developments  failed  to  embrace  an 
opportunity,  as  a  goodly  number  of  these 
so  treated  would  undoubtedly  have  thrown 
out  new  shoots  and  formed  a  new  head. 

Mr.  Green  spoke  of  the  large  apple  or¬ 
chard  of  Mr.  Vergon,  of  Delaware,  O.,  as 
being  a  revelation  to  him.  The  trees  had 
been  planted  in  a  stiff  Blue-grass  sod.  No 


plowing  was  done— the  trees  being  set  in 
ample  holes,  and  no  cultivation  has  ever 
been  given.  The  trees  have  been  mulched 
with  cinders,  and  with  the  grass  cut  from 
between  the  rows.  He  was  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  these  trees  had  thrived  as  well 
or  better  than  cultivated  ones.  The  trees 
bear  abundantly,  and  the  hot,  dry  weather 
does  not  seem  to  affect  them.  The  fruit 
shows  very  little  tendency  to  drop.  It  Is 
a  decided  success  all  around,  and  is  a 
method  that  is  encouraging  in  the  greatest 
degree  to  those  -who  wish  to  plant  upon 
steep  hillsides  where  cultivation  means  de¬ 
struction  by  washing.  The  orchard  re¬ 
ferred  to,  however,  is  by  no  means  neglect¬ 
ed.  It  is  cared  for  by  this  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  as  devotedly  as  it  could  be  by  any 
other.  The  grass  is  kept  down  at  all 
times.  Prof.  Green  says  that  the  apple 
crop  belongs  to  those  who  care  for  it,  and 
that  neglected  orchards  bear  just  about 
enough  to  be  a  trouble. 

In  speaking  of  the  Missouri  Pippin,  Mr. 
Green  says  it  is  disappointing  to  him— 
rather  small  and  of  poor  quality.  Bis¬ 
marck  is  also  quite  disappointing  and,  so 
far  as  he  can  see,  is  no  more  precocious 
than  some  of  our  other  and  better  apples. 
Yellow  Transparent  and  Wealthy  were 
spoken  of  in  this  connection,  and  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  among  the  finest  of  their  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Green  mentioned  the  Willow 
Twig  as  a  reliable  apple  and  a  good  keeper, 
and  said  that  he  was  forced  to  admit  that 
Ben  Davis  is  still  growing  in  popularity, 
and  that  nothing  said  of  it  seems  to  have 
any  effect,  as  it  is  such  a  sure  and  heavy 
cropper.  His  advice  was  not  to  discard 
it,  but  quietly  to  look  for  something  that 
will,  “in  part,”  take  its  place. 

As  to  strawberries,  Prof.  Green  says 
that  the  Sample  is  one  of  the  best.  Clyde 
sets  too  many  plants;  but  if  kept  thinned 
is  unrivaled  for  general  market.  Superb 
is  highly  colored  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Brownie  is  promising.  Hunn,  the  new  late 
berry,  he  found  to  be  unprolific— the  usual 
defect  in  late  varieties.  He  named  the 
Granville,  Marshall,  Brunette  and  Nick 
Ohmer  as  a  splendid  quartette  l’or  home  use 
and  near  market.  McKinley  is  rather  un¬ 
prolific;  Ruby  well-colored  and  a  good  ship¬ 
per.  Haymaker  was  praised  as  a  good 
purple  raspberry  while  Cumberland  was 
said  to  be  a  promising  blackcap.  The 
Rathbun  blackberry  proved  disappointing 
here — seeming  to  be  a  sort  of  cross  between 
the  blackberry  and  dewberry.  Prof. 
Green  says  that  he  cannot  get  up  very 
much  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  Japan  plums. 
The  natives  are  the  only  ones  that  can 
really  be  depended  upon.  Among  these  he 
named  Prairie  Flower  as  one  of  the  very 
best— fine  for  home  use  and  canning.  He 
said  that  some  of  our  very  best  fruits  had 
been  held  back  from  the  public,  or  at  least 
in  part,  because  some  of  these  were  not 
the  best  growers  in  the  nursery.  The 
Jonathan  apple  was  cited  as  an  instance. 
Nurserymen  like  to  grow  those  varieties 
that  are  readily  propagated  and  of  strong 
smooth  growth. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  why  apples 
rotted  so  badly  this  Autumn,  Prof.  Selby 
explained  that  it  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  excessively  high  temperature,  which 
caused  premature  ripening,  and  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  larvae  of  the  Codling- 
moth,  whose  perforations  allowed  the  rot 
fungus  easy  access.  When  an  apple  be¬ 
comes  ripe  its  next  stage  will  be  decay, 
unless  prevented  by  a  low  temperature, 
which  retards,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
“breaking  down”  of  the  cellular  tissues  of 
the  fruit.  Hence,  the  continued  warm 
Autumn  has  been  very  favorable  for  rot. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


Until  recently,  not  a  pound  of  Canadian 
fleece  wool  had  been  sold  to  American  deal¬ 
ers  since  the  Dingley  tariff  shut  out  that 
product.  Owing  to  the  advance  in  prices 
and  reduction  in  supplies,  1,000,000  pounds 
of  Canadian  wool  were  sold  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  mills  during  the  last  week  in  No¬ 
vember,  the  prices  being  18  to  20  cents.  It 
is  said  that  this  only  leaves  about  250,000 
pounds  of  fleece  wool  suitable  for  export 
in  Ontario. 


25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  IOC.  FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS. 


How  long  have  you 
suffered  with  .  .  . 


How  Long  Have  You  Read  About  “  5  Drops”  Without  Taking  Them? 

Do  you  not  think  you  have  wasted  precious  time  and  suffered  enough  ?  If 
so,  then  try  the  “5  Drops’’  and  be  promptly  and  permanently  cured  of  your 
afflictions.  “5  Drops  ”  is  a  speedy  and  Sure  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago  (lame  back),  Kidney  Diseases,  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh  of  all  kinds,  Bronchitis,  La  Grippe,  Head¬ 
ache  (nervous  or  neuralgic).  Heart  Weakness,  Dropsy,  Earache,  Spasmodic 
and  Catarrhal  Croup,  Toothache,  Nervousness,  Sleeplessness,  Creeping 
Numbness,  Malaria,  and  kindred  diseases.  “5  Drops  has  cured  more  people 
during  the  past  four  years,  of  the  above-named  diseases,  than  all  other  remedies 
known,  and  in  case  of  Rheumatism  is  curing  more  than  all  the  doctors,  patent 
medicines,  electric  belts  and  batteries  combined,  for  they  cannot  cure  Chronic 
iiinni...  Rheumatism.  Therefore  waste  no  more  valuable  time  and  money,  but  try 
irops  ”  and  be  promptly  CURED.  “  5  Drops  "  is  not  only  the  best  medicine,  but  it  the  cheapest,  for  a 
bottle  contains  300  doses.  Price  per  bottle,  *1.00,  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  or  six  bottles  for  i^-OO.  lor 
next  30  days  we  will  send  a  25c.  sample  FREE  to  any  one  sending  10  cents  to  pay  for  the  mailing 
nts  wanted.  Write  to-day. 
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SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  30,  1899. 


The  years  pass  rapidly  in  middle  life.  The  new 
year  comes  with  flying  feet.  We  must  now  close  the 
lids  of  another  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Tne  book  is  completed,  and  closed  is  the  day, 

And  the  hand  that  has  written  it  puts  it  away. 

Next  week’s  paper  begins  a  new  volume.  We  have 
decided  not  to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  what  we 
expect  to  do  next  year.  The  space  required  for  any  such 
statement  belongs  to  our  readers.  There  is,  we  feel 
sure,  a  good  understanding  between  readers  and  ed¬ 
itors.  The  former  recognize  that  the  latter  must  do 
their  level  and  honest  best  to  keep  the  good  old  R. 
N.-Y.  at  the  front.  Both  from  a  business  standpoint 
and  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  we  cannot  afford  to 
become  lazy  or  easily  satisfied.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  new  times  demand  new  ideas  and  new  ener¬ 
gies.  The  new  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  contain 
the  best  work  and  skill  we  are  capable  of  putting  into 
it.  That  is  the  only  promise  we  care  to  make.  Of 
course  we  hope  that  all  our  old  friends  will  march 
with  us  through  the  year  1900 — with  many  new  re¬ 
cruits  as  well.  Whether  you  do  or  not,  you  may  all 
be  sure  that  you  have  our  best  wishes  for  the  New 
Year.  Here’s  our  hand  for  good  luck  and  good  living. 

* 

Some  of  our  western  readers  ask  what  effect  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  electric  or  trolley  lines  will  have  upon 
farm  property.  Connecticut  is  the  great  trolley  State, 
and  some  of  her  farmers  are  telling  us  what  they 
think  about  it.  We  think  many  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  conclu¬ 
sions,  page  899,  are  correct.  It  would  make  a  better 
showing  for  the  farm,  however,  if  the  electric  roads 
were  forced  to  carry  freight  and  express  packages  at 
a  fair  rate. 

* 

Next  week  we  begin  the  publication  of  some  valu¬ 
able  articles  on  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  As 
most  readers  know,  this  gas  is  used  for  fumigating 
trees  or  plants  afflicted  with  the  San  Josd  scale  insect. 
It  is  also  used  in  buildings  for  killing  rats  and  other 
vermin.  In  Maryland,  nurserymen  are  compelled  by 
law  to  use  this  gas  on  all  stock.  The  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  has  adopted  the  Maryland  plan.  Prof.  W. 
G.  Johnson  is  to  tell  us  just  how  the  gas  is  used  in  the 
fumigating  room,  in  the  orchard,  or  in  buildings. 
These  articles  will  be  very  valuable. 

* 

In  listening  to  discussions  of  the  “Trust”  question 
at  many  farmer’s  meetings,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  difficulty  in  finding  a  true  remedy  or  fair  method 
of  handling  this  great  subject.  As  a  rule,  nine-tenths 
of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  denouncing  trusts  and  ex¬ 
plaining  their  harmful  influence.  When  it  comes  to 
suggesting  a  remedy,  most  speakers  launch  out  into 
thoroughly  impracticable  ideas  or  walk  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  carefully  as  though  they  were  treading  on 
eggs.  It  seems  to  us  that  by  this  time  it  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  understood  that  these  combinations  are 
sti'ong  because  they  have  monopolized  public  privi¬ 
leges  that  belong  to  the  whole  people.  The  quickest 
and  simplest  way  to  fight  them  is  to  take  these  public 
advantages  away  from  them,  whenever  they  use  them 

against  the  public  interest. 

* 

If  oleo,  when  put  on  the  market,  had  a  peculiar 
taste  or  a  distinct  color  of  its  own,  so  that  one  could 
distinguish  it  from  butter  as  he  can  salt  from  fresh 
beef,  there  would  be  no  need  of  laws  to  regulate  its 
manufacture  and  sale.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  the 
substances  used  to  preserve  milk.  If  they  gave  some 
strong  taste  to  the  milk  we  could  tell  them  at  once — 
and  use  them  or  not,  as  we  saw  fit.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  who  sell  oleo  and  “embalmed  milk” 


try  their  best  to  palm  them  off  as  true  butter  and 
pure  milk.  If  they  were  obliged  to  tell  the  truth 
about  their  goods,  they  know  that  few,  if  any,  would 
pay  the  price  of  the  real  article  for  them.  That  is 
why  restrictive  legislation  that  will  force  such  men  to 

be  honest  is  fair  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

• 

* 

Gen.  Gregorio  del  Pilar,  a  commander  of  the 
Filipino  forces,  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  band 
on  December  2,  while  defending  a  mountain  pass  in 
the  Island  of  Luzon.  On  December  14,  ceremonies 
were  held  in  New  York  and  Washington  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  liberty- 
loving  General  Washington.  His  virtues  as  a  farmer, 
statesman,  and  successful  commander  were  truthfully 
extolled,  and  the  sturdy  blows  he  struck  against  mili¬ 
tary  imperialism  commended  in  the  highest  terms,  but 
the  eloquent  speakers  did  not  choose  to  draw  a  paral¬ 
lel  between  Washington  and  the  brave  but  obscure 
leader  who  had  just  met  a  soldier’s  death  while  de¬ 
fending  his  country.  The  Filipinos  are  a  simple  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  not  devoid  of  keen  intelligence,  but 
wishing  to  live  out  their  lives  in  a  natural  way.  Their 
leaders  have  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  the  status  of  the  colored  people  in  our 
Southern  States.  They  appear  to  believe  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  commercial  domination  means  a  reduction  of 
their  people  to  the  ranks  of  helpless  wage-slaves, 
precariously  employed,  driven  beyond  their  natural 
strength  when  at  work,  and  at  best,  paid  with  a 
scanty  allowance  of  trust-made  goods;  a  heavy,  hope¬ 
less,  saddening  existence,  under  which  they  will  surely 
sink.  The  American  red  and  black  men  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  them. 

* 

Last  Winter  the  papers  had  much  to  say  about  the 
wonderful  $30,000  carnation,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson. 
Though  not  yet  generally  disseminated,  Mrs.  Lawson 
has  several  close  rivals  already,  one  of  similar  shade 
being  Ethel  Crocker,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
good  judges,  has  more  life  in  its  tint  than  the  Law- 
son.  But  at  the  present  time  the  most  costly  variety 
of  carnation  sold  in  New  York  is  an  unnamed  seed¬ 
ling,  designated  at  present  by  number.  It  is  white 
mottled  with  pink,  the  flowers  four  inches  across,  and 
borne  on  stiff  stems  two  feet  long.  All  the  flowers  of 
this  variety  go  to  one  fashionable  New  York  florist, 
who  retails  them  at  $7.50  a  dozen.  The  originator  is 
a  Long  Island  florist,  who  is,  at  present,  satisfied  to 
reap  a  harvest  from  the  flowers,  without  arranging 
for  the  sale  of  plants.  Carnations  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  in  popularity,  and  prices  for  the  cut 
blooms  are  very  firm  this  Winter.  Big  flowers  are  de¬ 
manded  before  every  other  quality,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fragrance  and  lasting  qualities  of  the 
carnation  have  much  to  do  with  its  popularity  as  a 
cut  flower. 

* 

The  government  of  Denmark  has  again  offered  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  purchase  its  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  the  Islands  of 
St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  John,  all  lying  south¬ 
west  of  Porto  Rico.  St.  Thomas  has  a  magnificent 
harbor,  and  its  capital,  Charlotte  Amalie,  is  a  town  of 
remarkable  tropical  beauty,  but  the  island  is  other¬ 
wise  of  little  consequence,  being  mountainous  and 
subject  to  protracted  droughts.  Santa  Cruz  possesses 
considerable  fertile  land;  St.  John  is  sparsely  inhab¬ 
ited,  and  of  little  practical  value.  The  present  price  is 
not  named,  but  about  30  years  ago  these  islands  were 
offered  by  Denmark  for  $7,000,000.  A  treaty  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  Den¬ 
mark,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate,  accepting  the 
islands  at  that  price,  but  was  rejected,  the  majority 
declining  to  consider  any  extension  of  territory  out¬ 
side  of  the  mainland  of  North  America.  A  popular 
vote  was  previously  taken  in  the  islands  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  only  a 
few  dozen  negative  votes  were  cast  out  of  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000,  so  overwhelming  was  the  desire  to  come 
into  the  Union  on  account  of  the  great  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  of  free  trade  with  this  country.  The  Danish 
West  Indies  are  of  trifling  value  agriculturally,  and 
only  of  consequence  to  this  country  on  account  of 
their  strategic  position,  as  furnishing  additional  coal¬ 
ing  ports  and  harbors  for  American  shipping  and  war 
vessels.  They  will  never  appreciably  compete  with 
American  farmers  in  any  product  that  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  successfully  in  our  present  Continental  limits, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  our  Senate  will  authorize 
the  purchase,  if  the  price  be  not  too  high.  The  main 
production  is  sugar  cane,  which  has  been  largely  dis¬ 
tilled  in  rum  during  past  years;  rice  and  tropical 
fruits  are  also  exported.  There  is  no  need  to  sacrifice 
hundreds  of  useful  lives  and  untold  millions  of  revenue 
in  the  distant  Philippines,  when  tropical  islands  are 
on  the  market  at  our  very  doors,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  injustice  of  coercing  unwilling  peoples. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  deeply  regretted  the  battle  withiu 
the  ranks  of  those  who  should  fight  under  the  banner 
of  honest  butter  against  oleo.  One  side  insisted  on 
forcing  the  fight  on  the  basis  of  a  10-cent  tax  on  all 
colored  oleo.  Others  opposed  this  plan,  until  those 
who  should  have  faced  the  enemy  were  assailed  by 
insult  and  hard  words  from  the  rear.  It  was  like 
an  army  standing  still  in  front  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
debating  whether  it  should  make  a  bayonet  charge  or 
attempt  a  long-range  battle.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  this  fight  had  been  kept  up  much  longer,  oleo 
would  have  come  out  ahead.  From  the  first  we  have 
advised  the  dairy  champions  to  get  together,  and  to 
make  a  fair  compromise,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
this  was  done  at  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
meeting.  Now  stop  calling  names  and  making  up 
faces,  and  get  down  to  the  first  business  on  hand. 
That  is  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hill- 
Grout  bill.  Let  this  become  a  law,  and  all  food 
products  carried  from  one  State  into  another  will  be¬ 
come  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  where  they  are 
sold.  At  present  the  dealer  will  try  to  crawl  around 
the  point  that  if  he  sell  oleo  in  the  original  package — 
that  is,  the  package  in  which  it  was  first  packed— he 
can  escape  the  law.  This  bill  will  stop  that  business. 
It  will  make  no  difference  then  where  or  how  the 
stuff  was  packed.  It  must  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  we  do  not  see  that 
those  who  have  opposed  the  10-cent  tax  will  haYe 
any  fair,  grounds  for  opposition.  The  Hill-Grout  bill 
cannot  be  passed  unless  we  all  get  behind  it  and  push 
it  hard.  The  wind  spent  in  talking  may  better  be 
spent  in  pushing.  Begin  now  and  snowball  your  Sen¬ 
ators  with  letters  urging  them  to  vote  for  this  meas¬ 
ure.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  you  make 
butter  or  merely  eat  it.  The  principle  involved  in  this 
bill  is  a  true  and  wise  one,  and  every  farmer  in  the 
country  should  support  it. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  UP-TO-DATE. 

“Be  to  others  kind  and  true,’’ 

Our  grandsires  oft  rehearse, 

“As  you’d  have  others  be  to  you, 

And  none  will  be  the  worse.’’ 

But  in  the  modern  race  for  gold 
The  rule  we  make  anew: 

When  goods  are  bought,  when  goods  are  sold, 

Do  others,  lest  they  do  you. 

M.  G.  K. 

As  a  suggestion  in  economy,  don't  waste  any  words. 

God’s  best  gift  to  man— health.  Best  gift  tree— the 

apple. 

Would  it  be  correct  to  describe  an  incubator  as  an 
egg  plant? 

Santa  Claus  saw  something  green  in  the  eye  of 
Nature  this  year. 

A  tough  job— chasing  the  market!  A  soft  job— the 
market  chasing  you. 

To  think  is  to  act.”  Good,  but  let  there  be  1C 
thoughts  to  one  action. 

It  is  asserted  that  Congressman  Roberts,  having 
three  wives,  is  guilty  of  trigamy. 

Happy  that  speaker  who  can  “air  his  views,”  and 
leave  behind  no  evidence  of  snooze. 

Reasons  against  too  many  windows  in  the  henhouse 
are  given  in  “Biddyville”  story  on  first  page. 

It  is  not  inaccurate  to  describe  sausage  as  ground 
hog.  At  any  rate,  it  is  now  going  under  cover! 

Find  a  man  who  says  he  can’t  live  without  eating 
meat,  and  you  will  probably  find  one  who  never  tried 
it. 

The  proposed  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  recog¬ 
nizes  slavery  under  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

An  annex  to  a  better  place  this  poor  old  world  would 
be,  if  those  who  bark  and  bite  could  just  agree  to 
disagree. 

The  Denver  Times-Sun  says  that  stock  cattle  are 
being  brought  from  New  York  State  and  sold  around 
Lincoln,  Kan. 

A  seedsman  sold  Canary  seed  for  Dwarf  Essex  rape. 
He  didn  t  know  one  from  the  other.  He  should  go 
out  of  business. 

American  trotting  horses  are  going  to  Russia  to  be 
used  in  improving  the  Russian  horse.  The  trotter  is 
certainly  a  rusher. 

Cincinnati  is  shipping  quantities  of  beer  to  Manila, 
and  the  trade  is  increasing  fast.  Evidently,  we  are 
extending  the  benefits  of  modern  civilization. 

Impure  air  is  heavier  than  warm,  fresh  air.  Then, 
why  not  let  it  drain  away  through  openings  near  the 
floor?  Why  try  to  force  it  out  at  the  top? 

“Say  nothing  but  saw  wood.”  When  your  wife  says 
this,  and  can  point  to  an  empty  woodbox,  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  carry  out  her  advice  to  a  T. 

The  “Story  of  Biddyville”  is  a  good  one,  for  Mrs. 
Leghorn  is  a  strong  character  in  the  drama  of  farm 
life.  The  houses  are  practical  and  useful.  One  man, 
you  will  see,  put  up  a  house  which  the  cows  could 
occupy  in  case  Mrs.  Leghorn  failed  to  fill  the  bill. 
The  cows  haven’t  moved  in  yet!  We  shall  have  more 
about  the  food  and  care  next  week. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — An  automobile  ran  wild  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  December  14,  at  the  time  when  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  people  going  to  places  of  amusement. 
The  trouble  was  caused  by  a  cab  running  into  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  knocking  the  motorman  off.  In  his  fall  he 
clutched  the  lever  turning  on  the  power.  The  machine 
pranced  over  the  sidewalk,  rushed  around  in  circles,  and 
created  great  excitement  until  the  motorman,  whose  leg 
had  been  broken,  jumped  on  and  turned  the  power  off. 
.  .  .  An  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Edgewood, 
Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  14,  but  the  inmates 
were  all  notified  of  their  danger  by  signs,  and  escaped  in 
perfect  order.  .  .  .  The  Chicago  trades  unions  and 
building  contractors  have  decided  to  submit  all  differ¬ 
ences  to  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration,  thus  averting 
a  labor  war.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
against  the  seizure  of  the  steamer  Buena  Ventura  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  prize  money  will  not 
be  given  for  it.  .  .  .  The  whaleback  barge.  No.  115, 
which  has  been  missing  on  Lake  Superior  since  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  is  given  up  as  lost,  with  iter  crew  of  nine  men. 
She  was  loaded  with  3,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  valued  at 
$50,000.  .  .  .  Lieut.  Brumby,  Dewey's  flag  lieutenant  at 
Manila,  died  in  Washington  of  typhoid  fever  December 
10.  .  .  .  The  President  has  commuted  to  20  yeai's’  im¬ 
prisonment  the  death  sentences  imposed  by  court-martial 
upon  four  American  soldiers,  members  of  a  Washington 
regiment,  in  the  Philippines,  for  brutal  assaults  upon 
native  women.  .  .  .  Three  small  children  were  burned 
to  death  at  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  December  17,  having  been 
locked  into  their  home  while  their  parents  were  out. 
...  A  $1,000,000  syndicate  purposes  combining  all  the 
canneries  in  California.  .  .  .  The  Produce  Exchange 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  City  failed  December  IS, 
with  liabilities  of  $11,649,000.  It  is  believed  that  all  de¬ 
positors  will  be  paid  in  full.  The  failure  was  due  to  syn¬ 
dicate  loans.  Wall  Street  was  in  a  very  panicky  con¬ 
dition  at  the  time  of  the  failure,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  announced  that,  to  relieve  embarrassment, 
dui'ing  the  next  30  days  the  Government  will  pay  all  the 
receipts  from  internal  revenue  taxation  into  the  depository 
institutions,  instead  of  into  the  Sub-Treasury.  It  is  said 
that  the  Government  will  not  offer  to  buy  any  more 
bonds,  because  the  price  has  been  foi-ced  up  too  high. 
.  .  .  January  1,  the  Pennsylvania  Railx-oad  will  begin 
the  operation  of  its  pension  department,  by  which  old 
employees  who  have  served  the  company  for  30  years  will 
be  retired  on  pension.  .  .  .  Grain  and  lumber  shipments 
fi-om  Tacoma,  Wash.,  are  completely  crippled  by  lack  of 
ships.  .  .  .  Seven  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
five  injured  in  two  eax-ly  morning  fires  in  tenements  in 
New  York  City,  December  19.  .  .  .  Admiral  Dewey  has 
renewed  his  request  that  the  Chinese  who  served  with 
him  during  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  be  given  the  right 
to  enter  the  United  States  free  of  restrictions.  His  letter 
has  been  forwaxded  to  Congress.  .  .  .  The  passengers 
in  a  sleeping  car  on  a  Missouri  Pacific  express  were  rob¬ 
bed  by  masked  highwaymen  near  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  De¬ 
cember  20,  about  $500  in  money,  six  watches  and  five 
diamonds  being  secured. 

CONGRESS.— The  treaty  between  the  Sultan  of  Jolo 
and  the  United  States,  sent  to  the  Senate,  declaims  Ameri¬ 
can  sovereignty  over  the  Jolo  (or  Sulu)  Archipelago. 
Freedom  of  religious  customs  is  to  be  permitted,  and  the 
Sultan’s  territory  is  not  to  be  encroached  upon,  except 
under  military  necessity.  Slavery  is  sanctioned.  The 
Sultaxx  is  to  suppress  piracies  and  punish  offenders.  An¬ 
nual  subsidies,  amounting  to  nearly  $10,000  Mexican,  are 
promised  to  the  Sultan  and  his  chiefs.  .  .  .  Representa¬ 
tive  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  (Dem.)  introduced  December 
14  a  joint  resolution  proposing  to  surrender  the  Philippines 
to  the  natives  on  payment  of  $20,000,000.  He  also  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  slavery  and  polygamy 
in  the  Sulu  Islands.  .  .  .  The  Currency  bill  debate 
closed  December  15.  It  was  quite  heated,  the  Democrats 
denouncing  the  banking  features  of  the  bill,  though  they 
did  not  offer  any  strong  opinions  on  silver.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  asserted  that  the  bill  was  intended  to  establish  the 
gold  standard,  and  to  break  down  bimetallism.  The  bill 
was  passed  December  18,  by  a  vote  of  190  to  150.  .  .  . 
Senators  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Bacon,  of 
Georgia,  offered  resolutions  for  Philippine  independence. 

.  .  .  The  examination  of  witnesses  befoi-e  the  Roberts 
committee  is  progressing  at  Washington.  All  the  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  Congressman  Roberts  has  not  only 
contracted  polygamous  marriages,  but  also  that  he  still 
sustains  the  marriage  i-elation  with  three  women  at  the 
same  time.  .  .  .  The  Senate  bill,  with  a  few  amend¬ 
ments,  will  be  substituted  in  the  Upper  House  for  the 
Currency  bill  just  passed  in  the  House.  Debate  will  be¬ 
gin  January  4.  .  .  .  Such  strong  opposition  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  both  Houses  against  the  reciprocity  treaties  re¬ 
cently  negotiated  with  France,  Argentina  and  the  British 
West  Indies,  that  it  is  quite  probable  they  will  not  be 
ratified.  The  reduction  in  tariffs  is  looked  upon  as  a 
blow  to  the  Republican  policy  of  protection. 

CUBA.— Quantities  of  concealed  arms  are  being  given 
up  in  Cuba.  December  13,  the  mayor  of  Tunis,  in  the 
Holguin  district,  disclosed  the  hiding  place  of  three  ef¬ 
fective  field  guns,  10,000  rifles,  and  a  quantity  of  ammu¬ 
nition.  .  .  .  The  work  of  disinteri-ing  the  bodies  of  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Maine  began  at  Havana  December  IS.  The 
bodies  will  be  brought  to  the  United  States  on  the  battle¬ 
ship  Texas.  .  .  .  Gen.  Wood  assumed  charge  as  Mili¬ 
tary  Governor  of  Cuba  December  20,  in  place  of  Gen. 
Brooke.  He  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm. 

PHILIPPINES.— Col.  Hayes  captured  large  quantities 
of  rebel  supplies  near  Biacnalato  December  13,  including 
30,000  pounds  of  rice  and  materials  for  making  explosives; 
1,800  Spanish  pi-isoners  have  been  received  in  Manila,  and 
many  more  are  on  the  way.  .  .  .  Lieut.  Gillmore,  of 
the  Yorktown,  who,  with  14  men,  was  captux-ed  by  the 
Filipinos  many  months  ago,  has  at  last  escaped,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  Four  of  the  men  have  been  killed,  and  all  have 
passed  through  great  suffering.  .  .  .  Gen.  H.  W.  Law- 
ton  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  Filipinos  at  San  Mateo,  15 
miles  from  Manila,  December  19.  He  had  just  been  nom¬ 
inated  as  Brigadier-General,  and  his  death  is  a  great  loss. 
He  was  born  on  an  Ohio  farm  57  years  ago,  and  dis¬ 


tinguished  himself  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  several  In¬ 
dian  campaigns.  His  family  is  in  need  of  aid. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Gen.  Buller  received  a 
severe  check  from  the  Boers  at  the  Tugela  River  De¬ 
cember  15,  in  his  advance  on  Ladysmith.  The  British 
lost  11  guns,  82  dead,  and  667  wounded;  348  missing.  While 
the  whole  British  nation  is  plunged  into  mourning  by 
the  recent  xeverses,  with  their  great  losses,  thei-e  is  no 
disposition  to  weaken  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
volunteer  movement  is  so  sti’ong  that  the  government 
could  enroll  200t000  men  if  desired.  All  the  colonies  are 
offering  more  troops;  in  Canada  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
ai’e  anxious  to  send  scouts.  In  regard  to  war  finances, 
Great  Britain  is  in  a  position  to  spend  £250,000,000  if  neces¬ 
sary  without  increasing  taxation  or  adding  to  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  Lord  Roberts,  of  Kandahar,  whose  only  son 
has  just  been  killed  in  battle,  is  put  in  command,  with 
Kitchener,  of  Khartoum,  as  chief  of  staff. 

FARM  ANI*  GARDEN. — The  horse  cannery  at  Linnton, 
Ore.,  has  been  compelled  to  shut  down,  because  this 
n.eat  is  now  barred  from  France  and  Germany,  tins 
measure  being  in  retaliation  for  some  of  our  tariff  legis¬ 
lation.  Sweden  now  offers  the  only  market  for  canned 
or  pickled  horse.  The  trade  with  Holland  was  excellent 
until  the  embalmed-beef  scandal,  but  since  then,  Holland¬ 
ers  have  declined  to  buy  canned  beef  ox-  canned  horse 
from  this  countx-y. 

A  boycott  against  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  >s 
being  discussed  by  live-stock  shippers  of  the  southwest, 
in  consequence  of  the  switching  charge  of  $2  per  car  made 
by  the  western  roads  entering  Chicago.  Cattlemen  say 
that  strong  action  will  be  taken  on  this  question  in  both 
State  and  National  meetings  of  live  stock  associations. 

Tiie  Illinois  State  Grange  opened  its  annual  meeting  at 
Joliet  December  12.  There  was  a  large  representation. 
Grand  Master  Oliver  Wilson,  of  Magnolia,  presiding.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  Grange  from  taking 
action  on  public  questions,  but  resolutions  were  passed 
favoring  a  deep  waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  further  extension  of  free  rural  mail  de¬ 
livery,  the  election  of  United  States  Senators,  x-ailroad 
and  warehouse  commissioners  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Government  owneiship  of  railroads.  The  next 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Peoria. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  ineel 
in  the  Supreme  Court  room,  Harrisburg,  January  24-25. 

Turkey  has  adopted  prohibitoi-y  restrictions  against 
American  flour,  and  unless  some  change  is  made,  this 
Government  may  adopt  retaliatory  measures. 

The  short  coui’se  at  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College,  Stillwater,  opens  January  3,  extending 
to  March  3.  Among  other  subjects,  instruction  will  be 
given  on  orchard  and  small  fruits,  botany,  troublesome 
insects,  etc.  Director  John  Fields  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  course. 

The  local  fruit  inspector  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  recently 
destroyed  two  carloads  of  Ontario  apples,  valued  at  $2,1100, 
because  they  were  badly  infested  with  the  Codling-moth. 
All  such  fruit  are  condemned  at  Vancouver. 

The  beef  now  supplied  to  Gen.  Otis’s  troops  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  comes  from  Australia,  reaching  Manila  after  a  10- 
days’  voyage.  The  ships  are  loaded  at  Brisbane,  and  sail 
on  a  10 -day  schedule,  so  the  troops  are  now  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  beef  of  excellent  quality. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  to  farm  students  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  December  14,  F.  F.  Lyons,  of  Areola,  stated 
that  there  would  be  a  largely  increased  acreage  of  broom 
corn  next  year,  seedsmen  being  unable  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand,  so  there  is  likely  to  be  an  ovei-production.  The 
world  uses  but  37,000  tons  of  this  each  year,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  raised  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Lyons  said  that  broom- 
corn  seed  is  as  valuable  for  stock  as  oats. 


N.  Y.  STATE  DAIRYMEN  S  ASSOCIATION. 

PART  II. 

Thursday  night.  Dr.  Joi-dan  gave  an  instructive  lecture 
on  cattle  foods,  and  the  new  State  law  governing  the  sale 
of  feeding  stuffs.  The  law  went  into  effect  December  1. 
Hay,  straw,  entire  grain,  whole  or  ground,  bran  and 
middlings  are  not  covered  by  the  law,  but  it  includes 
linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  mixed  and  chopped 
foods  of  every  nature.  It  makes  it  illegal  to  adulterate 
cereal  grains,  corn,  oats,  etc.,  with  waste  products  un¬ 
less  the  substances  in  the  mixture  are  clearly  stated  on 
the  package.  The  law  provides  that  the  name  of  the 
feeding  stuff,  the  name  of  manufacturers,  the  place  of 
manufacture,  the  percentage  of  protein,  and  percentage 
of  fat,  be  affixed  to  every  package  of  food  contemplated 
in  the  law,  or  that  the  same  information  be  fux-nished  the 
dealer,  who  shipped  in  bulk.  When  a  buyer  purchases  a 
feeding  stuff  in  bulk  or  in  his  own  bags,  he  is  entitled  to 
this  information.  Dr.  Jordan  exhibited  samples  of  vari¬ 
ous  mixed  feeds.  Cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed  meal,  he 
said,  are  comparatively  free  from  adulteration.  Cotton¬ 
seed  feed  contains  hulls;  Sea  Island  cotton-seed  meal  also 
contains  hulls,  which  reduce  the  percentage  of  protein. 

ihe  outside  hulls  of  corn,  Dr.  Jordan  explained,  when 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  grain,  are  called  corn 
bran;  the  hard  flinty  portion  inside  the  hull  is  called  glu¬ 
ten  meal,  the  heart  of  the  kernel  contains  starch.  When 
all  the  grain  except  the  starch  is  ground  together  it  is 
called  gluten  feed.  The  manufactui-er  buys  the  whole 
grain,  takes  out  all  he  wants  and  sells  back  the  part  he 
does  not  want.  In  the  case  of  oats,  30  per  cent  is  hulls, 
these  hulls  are  mostly  crude  fiber,  and  require  a  great 
amount  of  work  in  mastication  and  digestion.  Only 
about  3.4  per  cent  of  hulls  is  digestible  matter.  The 
mills  sell  these  hulls  back  to  farmers  mixed  with  corn  as 
mixed  foods.  The  Geneva  Station  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  law.  Manufactux-ers  are  obliged 
to  file  the  above  statement  with  samples  of  the  goods  at 
the  Station  in  December  each  year,  and  pay  a  license  fee 
of  $25.  Dr.  Jordan  has  little  patience  with  patent  food 
stuffs.  He  says  that  they  are  worth  just  the  value  of  the 
grain  products  they  contain,  and  does  not  understand 
why  anyone  should  pay  from  25  cents  to  $2  a  pound  for  it.  * 
They  usually  contain  charcoal,  salt,  saltpeter,  sulphur, 
sodium  sulphate,  iron  sulphate,  fenugreek  and  ginseng* 
These  are  cheap  articles,  and,  besides,  the  cattle  do  not 
need  them.  Medicating  an  animal  for  fear  it  will  get 
sick  he  calls  mean  business. 

Major  H.  A.  Alvord,  of  Washington,  spoke  briefly  in 
reference  to  dairy  products  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  A 


commission  is  looking  after  the  dairy  exhibit  from  New 
York  State.  This  will  be  turned  over  to  the  National 
Department,  and  Major  Alvord  promises  to  see  that  it 
will  be  properly  exhibited.  Hon.  D.  P.  Witter  was  not  on 
the  programme,  but  was  introduced  to  tell  something 
about  the  investigation  of  the  tuberculosis  commission, 
of  which  he  is  chairman.  The  commission  has,  apparent¬ 
ly,  failed  to  find  any  evidence  to  show  that  consumption 
is  transferred  from  the  bovine  to  the  human  family.  He 
showed  that  the  annual  percentage  of  death  from  con¬ 
sumption  had  been  reduced  15  per  cent  in  Massachusetts, 
where  bovine  tuberculosis  has  been  most  prevalent,  in  40 
years,  due  to  better  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  better 
sanitary  conditions.  If  this  can  be  done  for  the  human 
family,  he  thinks  equal  results  may  be  reached  in  the 
bovine  family,  and  recommends  spending  a  portion  of  the 
money  in  educational  work  instead  of  all  in  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  herds.  Mr.  Witter  is  opposed  to  the 
quax-antine  law,  as  adopted  by  New  Jersey  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  because,  he  says,  that  the  law  has  not  been 
effective  in  those  States.  In  one  case  20  cows,  which  had 
responded  to  the  test,  after  being  taken  from  the  cars, 
had  no  tuberculosis  when  killed.  Cows  subjected  to  the 
test  three  times,  at  intervals  of  10  days,  will  not  again 
respond,  and  dishonest  dealers  may  inject  them  with  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  veterinaries.  I  find  that  dairy¬ 
men  and  breeders  are  getting  rather  shy  of  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  with 
it  is  able  to  tell  of  some  case  where  it  proved  faulty  and 
unreliable.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  best  to  depend  on  a  physical  examination  by  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary. 

Friday  morning,  Seci-etary  Dye,  of  New  Jersey,  told 
about  the  expex-ience  his  State  has  had  with  tubex-culosis 
laws  and  regulations.  He  says  that  their  law  has  been 
gi’owing  in  favor  among  the  dairymen.  He  justified  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  dairy  products,  on  the  gx-ound  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  an  innocent  party,  and  should  be  protected 
against  unwholesome  food.  He  said  that  the  cow  has 
been  called  into  partnership  with  the  human  mother  to 
feed  and  nurture  the  human  family.  It  was  estimated, 
he  said,  that  New  York  people  consumed  50  tons  of 
manure  annually  in  their  milk,  and  he  maintained  that 
New  York  farmers  should  have  more  consideration  for 
their  imjxoverished  land. 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  talked  about  the  model  butter- 
maker,  whom  he  chax-acterized  as  a  rare  bird.  He  jumped 
on  the  creamerymen  who  boast  of  being  px-actical  when 
they  are  nothing  but  conservatively  pig-headed.  He 
says  that  practice  and  science  cannot  be  divorced.  They 
are  combined  attributes  of  the  model  creameryman. 
While  not  apologizing  for  slovenliness  he  made  a  brief 
plea  for  the  creameryman  who  felt  the  necessity  of  roll¬ 
ing  up  his  sleeves  to  clean  a  sepax-ator,  and  whose  dress 
would  not  always  be  appropriate  to  the  parlor  or  dining¬ 
room.  He  made  a  sti-ong  plea  for  honesty  in  the  creamery 
business,  and  suggested  that  the  operator  should  be  such 
a  man  as  would  i-efleet  cx-edit  to  the  community  in  which 
he  enters,  and  in  which  he  occupies  something  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  important  position. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  had  the  subject  of 
Progressive  Dairy  Farming,  which,  he  said,  depended  on 
two  principles.  First,  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  second,  increasing  the  quality.  Corn  and  Alfalfa 
are  the  two  crops  which  enable  the  farmer  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  milk.  Weeding  out  the  robber  cows  is  another 
way  of  reducing  the  cost.  One  cow  at  the  New  Jersey 
Station  made  12,000  pounds  of  milk,  while  another  on  the 
same  feed  made  4,500  pounds.  The  cow  must  be  con- 
sidex-ed  a  machine,  whose  value  is  determined  by  the 
amount  and  quality  of  her  product.  He  figured  manui'e 
as  an  element  in  the  economy  of  production.  A  well-fed 
cow  voids  107  pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  as  much  as  the 
same  amount  purchased  in  fertilizers.  Experiments  made 
at  the  Station  showed  that  it  took  1.7  tons  of  manure 
leached  six  months  to  equal  one  ton  of  fresh  manure, 
and  that  even  when  applied  in  these  proportions,  the  yield 
of  oats  showed  an  increase  of  229  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
fiesh  manure,  showing  that  the  remaining  manui-ial 
value  in  the  leached  manure  was  not  as  available  as  in 
the  fresh  manure.  At  the  Station  they  increased  the 
consumption  of  milk  among  their  customei-s  nearly  one- 
third  by  increasing  the  purity  and  richness  of  the  milk. 
Geo.  A.  Smith  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  cheese-mak¬ 
ing,  a  synopsis  of  which  will  be  given  later. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  a  law  to  put  the 
testing  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis  in  the  hands  of  the 
Agricultural  Department;  favoring  a  National  law  to 
prevent  the  false  branding  of  dairy  products  as  to  the 
State  in  which  they  are  manufactured;  and  asking  the 
enactment  of  a  National  law  to  make  oleomargarine  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  any  State  into  which  it  is  shipped  by 
interstate  commerce  in  the  original  package.  If  this 
latter  measure  should  become  a  law,  it  would  remove 
the  objections  which  the  Agricultural  Department  urges 
against  the  Davidson  10-cent  tax  bill  on  colored  oleo. 
Every  man  in  the  United  States  who  owns  a  cow  should 
ask  his  representative  in  Congress  to  vote  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

I  he  instructors  got  a  little  confused  in  explaining 

the  principle  on  which  the  King  system  of  stable 

ventilation  is  founded.  The  system  contemplates  a 
close  building,  with  an  inflow  of  fresh  air  through  a 
shaft  that  opens  into  the  room  at  the  ceiling,  and 
another  shaft  starting  with  an  opening  at  the  floor, 
and  extending  through  the  roof  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  building.  The  question  was  how  the  air  laden 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  has  a  tendency  to  gravi¬ 
tate  to  the  floor,  on  account  of  its  weight,  could  es¬ 

cape  through  the  latter  tube.  The  warm  light  aix 
accumulates  at  the  ceiling.  The  cold  air  from  the  in¬ 
flow  tube  being  heavier,  presses  against  the  light  air, 
and  dx-ives  its  particles  closer  together,  condensing  it, 
and  increasing  the  pressure  in  every  direction.  This 
pressure  is  exerted  in  the  air  at  the  opening  in  the 
outlet  tube  near  the  floor,  and  forces  the  air  there  out 
through  the  tube,  where  no  extra  pressure  can  be 
felt,  just  as  water  is  forced  up  a  pump  by  the  pressure 
of  the  condensed  air  in  the  air  chamber.  The  register 
near  the  ceiling  in  the  outflow  pipe  is  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  the  room  by  letting  out  the  hot 
ail-.  When  this  register  is  open,  the  pressure  is  re 
lieved,  and  no  air  will  escape  from  the  register  near 
the  floor. 
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Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

"THE  BOYS  ARE  THERE.” 

I  keep  a-readin’  the  papers,  for  the  mother 
she  says,  says  she: 

"I  reckon  they’ll  have  some  news  to-day  of 
the  fightin’  over  the  sea. 

I  wish  that  the  war  was  ended!”  That  is 
her  daily  prayer. 

(She  made  a  flag  for  the  regiment,  and  she 
knows  that  the  boys  are  there!) 

I  'mind  me  how  that  mornin’  when  we 
heard  the  bugles  blow 
An’  the  bright  brigades  were  formin’,  she 
told  the  boys  to  go! 

How  they  left  their  farewell  kisses  on  her 
lips  an’  silver  hair, 

An’  marched  away  for  the  flag  that  day. 
....  She  knows  that  the  boys  are 
there! 

For  many  a  message  has  come  to  her  ’crost 
the  ocean’s  foamy  track: 

“The  flag  still  waves  o’er  the  regiment— 
we’re  beatin’  the  rebels  back!” 

An’  "Dove  an’  life  to  you,  Mother,  ’neath 
the  home  skies  sweet  an’  fair.” 

Oh,  her  heart’s  at  sea  with  her  country,  for 
she  knows  that  the  boys  are  there! 

But  when,  in  the  evenin’  shadows,  the  wail 
o’  the  wind  she  hears, 

She  looks  afar  where  the  broad  seas  are, 
through  a  silent  rain  of  tears; 

An’  I  say— I  say:  “They’ll  be  home  some 
day;  there’ll  be  a  step  on  the  stair. 

An’  brave,  strong  arms  around  you  of  the 
boys  who  are  fightin’  there!” 

An’  that  is  her  sweetest  comfort,  an’  her 
tears  they  cease  to  flow; 

“Oh,  I  ’mind  me— oh,  I  ’mind  me  how  I 
told  the  boys  to  go!” 

“Yes,  an’  you  made  a  flag  for  them! — the 
flag  of  your  country  fair—” 

Willi  her  head  on  my  breast  she  whispers: 
"I’m  glad  that  the  boys  are  there!” 

—Saturday  Evening  Post. 

* 

The  newspapers  told  recently  about  a 
farmer  in  Maine  whose  barn  had  long 
gone  unshingled,  because  the  old  man 
was  too  infirm  to  do  it  himself,  while 
one  son  was  in  the  Klondike,  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  Philippines.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  farmer’s  daughter  came  home 
from  normal  school,  and  demonstrated 
the  practical  value  of  her  education  by 
shingling  the  barn.  That  was  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  value  of  manual  training, 
and  it  also  disproves  the  masculine  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  woman  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  with  a  hammer  except  hit  her 
thumb. 

* 

A  vegetarian  in  New  Jersey  sent  the 
following  bill  of  fare  to  a  New  York 
paper,  being  his  Thanksgiving  dinner; 
Baked  beans,  boiled  turnips  and  pota¬ 
toes,  boiled  onions,  pumpkin  pie,  wal¬ 
nuts  and  whole  wheat  bread.  The  crust 
to  the  pumpkin  pie  is  made  from  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  whole  wheat  flour,  and  is 
said  to  be  sweet  and  delicious.  We  are 
not  told  whether  this  vegetarian  permits 
the  use  of  nulk  and  eggs,  which  would 
be,  in  the  unvegetarian  mind,  some  relief 
to  the  plain  vegetables.  Even  with  this 
addition,  a  good  many  of  us  would  not 
feel  very  thankful  for  that  dinner.  We 
think  that  it  could  be  improved  upon, 
even  from  the  vegetarian  standpoint, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  proteids  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates  of  the  whole  wheat,  beans  and 
walnuts,  the  remainder  of  the  list  is  de¬ 
cidedly  watery. 

♦ 

Miss  Anna  Barrows,  of  Boston,  editor 
of  the  American  Kitchen  Magazine,  has 
been  selected  to  address  a  number  of 
farmers’  institutes  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  during  the  present  season, 
dealing  with  various  questions  of  do¬ 
mestic  science.  Miss  Barrows  is  emi¬ 
nent  in  her  field,  and  her  addresses  will 
possess  muCh  interest  and  value.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  urged,  more  than  once,  that 
the  woman’s  side  ..e  represented  at  the 
farmers’  institutes,  and  the  discussion  of 
domestic  work,  not  as  commonplace 
drudgery,  but  as  an  important  science, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  needed  feature 
in  such  gatherings.  The  woman’s  side 


of  farm  life  includes  some  disadvantages 
and  inconveniences  which  do  not  trouble 
the  men;  if  we  are  to  make  the  girls  in 
love  with  the  country  home  we  must 
dignify  the  work  thereof  by  recognizing 
its  value. 

* 

The  Winter  fires  give  an  extra  amount 
of  cleaning,  for  no  matter  how  carefully 
we  fill  stoves  or  remove  ashes,  much 
dust  lodges  upon  everything  within 
reach.  Around  the  kitchen  stove  it  is 
especially  hard  to  keep  things  clean,  for 
the  dust  settles  upon  greasy  places, 
where  nothing  but  washing  will  remove 
it.  We  find  Gold  Dust  one  of  the  best 
washing  powders  for  such  purpose, 
especially  in  cleaning  the  oilcloth  around 
the  stove,  or  any  spots  in  the  floor. 
Where  rag  carpet  is  used  in  the  kitchen, 
the  same  powder  will  be  found  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  washing  it.  Personally,  we 
do  not  like  a  carpeted  floor  in  the 
kitchen,  but  many  country  housewives 
find  it  a  comfort,  in  the  Winter,  especial¬ 
ly.  It  must,  however,  be  washed  at  in¬ 
tervals.  The  Gold  Dust  is  also  our  pref¬ 
erence  in  cleaning  a  sink,  where  any 
accumulation  of  grease  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble. 

* 

An  excellent  steamed  pudding  of  en¬ 
tire  wheat  flour  is  made  as  follows,  the 
recipe  being  given  in  the  American 
Kitchen  Magazine.  Sift  together  one 
pint  of  whole  wheat  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt, 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  teaspoonful 
mixed  spice.  Mix  with  one  ounce  of 
melted  shortening  or  one-half  cupful  of 
chopped  suet,  and  one-half  cupful  each 
of  molasses  and  sour  milk.  When  fresn 
fruit  is  used,  such  as  chopped  apples  or 
berries,  the  milk  is  unnecessary.  Steam 
the  pudding  either  in  one  large  mold, 
or  in  individual  cups.  Any  steamed 
pudding  looks  very  nice  if  steamed  in 
custard  cups  or  bakers,  and  turned  out 
upon  a  dish,  with  a  dusting  of  powdered 
sugar  over  each  one.  The  Kitchen 
Magazine  shows  how  the  hard  sauce 
served  with  such  a  pudding  may  be  piled 
up  in  little  cups  made  from  half  a  lemon 
or  orange  peel,  notched  around  the  edge, 
these  being  placed  by  the  puddings,  on 
the  same  dish. 

* 

It  was  recently  announced  by  some  of 
the  western  papers,  that  a  man  from 
Cold  Springs,  Idaho,  had  started  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  select  a  batch  of  brides  for  a 
number  of  hard-working  ranchers  in  the 
Nez  Perces  district.  These  ranchmen 
have  been  settled  in  that  part  of  Idaho 
for  several  years,  have  comfortable 
homes,  and  would  like  to  meet  with 
good  and  industrious  helpmeets,  but  the 


Idaho  girl  crop  is  short,  and  there  is  no 
chance  for  them  there.  After  reading 
about  the  many  hard-working  factory 
girls  of  the  East,  they  decided  that  some 
of  them  would  be  willing  to  try  ranch 
life,  and  would  make  desirable  wives,  so 
a  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  among 
them,  and  one  of  their  number  sent  to 
Chicago  on  this  quest.  The  bride- 
hunter  is  provided  with  photographs  of 
the  would-be  Benedicts,  so  that  the 
young  women  may  pick  out  their 
choice.  After  all,  this  is  merely  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  regulate  supply  and  demand, 
and  without  doubt  we  have-  many  among 
us  who  are  descendants  of  just  such 
marriages,  contracted  by  early  colonists, 
who  traded  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  some  discreet  bride,  brought  over 
from  the  mother  country  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginias. 

* 

We  have  a  fondness  for  old  customs, 
and  like  to  adhere  to  them,  but  there  is 
one  old  usage,  now  dying  out,  whose 
passing  may  be  hailed  with  thankfulness 
by  all  thoughtful  people.  We  mean  the 
custom  of  New  Year’s  calls,  as  carried 
out  in  many  American  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  The  idea  of  greeting  one’s  friends 
upon  that  day,  and  offering  good  wishes 
for  the  coming  year,  is  a  very  kindly 
one,  but  when  it  degenerated  into  a  rout 
of  uninterested  callers,  many  of  whom 
were  barely  acquaintances  of  their  en¬ 
tertainers,  it  was  time  to  stop  it.  There 
was  a  still  more  serious  side  to  the  cus¬ 
tom,  and  that  was  the  intemperance  in¬ 
duced  by  it.  Custom  sanctioned  the 
offering  of  intoxicating  drinks  at  every 
house,  and  many  a  man  could  trace  his 
subsequent  degeneration  to  this  very 
circumstance.  It  is  only  when  we  com¬ 
pare  modern  customs  with  older  fash¬ 
ions  that  we  realize  the  gain  in  temper¬ 
ance  sentiments,  even  among  those  who 
are  opposed  to  what  they  consider  ex¬ 
treme  views  on  the  subject.  The  Scotch 
hold  their  great  New  Year’s  festivity  on 
New  Year’s  Eve,  this  being  Hogmanay 
Night,  often  referred  to  by  Scotch  poets. 
To  insure  good  luck  for  the  coming  year, 
the  first  person  to  enter  the  house  on 
New  Year’s  Day  should  be  masculine,  a 
dark  man,  according  to  Scotch  tradition, 
and  he  should  carry  a  sprig  of  something 
green  or  growing.  The  custom  of  “first- 
footing” — of  making  calls  on  friends 
early  on  New  Year’s  morning,  in  the 
hope  of  being  the  first  caller,  is  still  ob¬ 
served  by  many  of  our  Scotch  friends. 
Among  the  dainties  usually  offered  by 
Scotch  hostesses  at  this  time  is  short¬ 
bread,  known  in  the  north  of  England  as 
fleed  cake.  It  is  made  by  working  flour 
and  butter  together,  by  a  long  process  of 
rolling  and  beating,  until  a  stiff  dough 
is  formed,  without  the  use  of  any  liquid. 
It  is  sweetened,  and  formed  into  flat 
round  cakes  about  one-half  inch  thick. 
We  have  heard  of  inexperienced  house¬ 
wives  whose  shortbread,  carelessly 
mixed,  melted  into  a  species  of  grease 
spot  during  the  baking. 


Wise  Words  About  Reading. 

It  is  generally  better,  at  least  when 
one  is  old  enough  to  have  formed  defi¬ 
nite  tastes  and  come  to  know  what  are 
the  lines  of  study  one  prefers,  to  read 
upon  some  regular  lines  rather  than  in 
a  purely  desultory  fashion,  says  James 
Bryce  in  the  Youth’s  Companion.  To 
have  a  fresh  curiosity,  alive  to  all  that 
passes  in  the  world  of  letters  or  of 
science,  is  no  doubt  good;  but  to  try  to 
read  even  the  few  best  books  in  more 
than  a  few  branches  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  field  of  knowledge  has  now 
grown  too  wide  and  too  much  subdi¬ 
vided.  For  most  of  us  the  safer  plan  is 
to  choose  some  one,  or  at  most  some  two 
or  three  subjects,  and  so  direct  our  read¬ 
ing  as  to  concentrate  it  upon  them,  and 
make  each  book  we  study  help  the 
others,  and  carry  us  further  forward  in 
the  subject. 

To  know  even  one  subject  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  is  a  great  gain  to  a  man.  It 
gives  him  something  to  think  about 
apart  from  his  daily  occupations.  It 
forms  in  him  the  habit  of  sound  criti¬ 
cism,  and  enables  him,  even  in  subjects 
with  which  he  has  only  a  speaking  ac¬ 
quaintance,  to  detect  imposture,  and  dis¬ 
cover  when  a  writer  is  really  competent. 
The  suggestion  that  reading  should  not 
be  desultory,  nor  take  too  wide  a  range, 
does  not  of  course  mean  to  exclude 
poetry  and  fiction  from  anyone’s  read¬ 
ing.  So  little  good  poetry  appears  from 
year  to  year  that  the  time  needed  to  read 
it  is  but  small;  while  fiction  is  read  so 
rapidly  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  pursuit  of  any  other  regular  line  of 
study  for  which  a  man  may  find  that  he 
has  a  taste.  What  I  wish  to  dissuade  is 
the  notion  which  some  men,  and  more 
women,  entertain,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  person  of  cultivation  to  try  to  read  all, 
or  even  a  large  proportion,  of  the  books 
of  importance,  or  reputed  importance, 
that  are  from  time  to  time  published  on 
various  topics.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  do  this.  The  attempt  only  produces 
a  general  “seatterment”  of  mind. 

A  fourth  maxim  may  be  thought  ques¬ 
tionable,  for  it  is  not  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  modern  practice.  It  is  this: 
Read  the  works  of  the  great  authors  be¬ 
fore  you  read  criticisms  upon  them.  Let 
them  make  their  own  simple  impression 
on  your  mind;  and  only  after  they  have 
done  so,  read  what  other  people  have 
said  about  them.  If  the  book  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  important,  and  you  have  time 
enough,  you  can  afterward  plunge  into 
the  comments  and  criticisms,  or  may 
study  the  life  of  the  author,  and  see 
what  were  the  conditions  which  helped 
to  mold  him.  But  the  main  thing  is  to 
read  him  in  the  first  instance  with  your 
own  eyes,  and  not  through  some  one’s 
else  spectacles. 

Sometimes  it  is  better  not  to  read 
much  about  the  personal  life  of  an 
author.  He  may  have  put  the  best  of 
himself  into  his  books,  and  the  record  of 
his  private  history  may  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  impression.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  pieces  of  criticism  by 
eminent  writers  upon  other  writers 
Which  are  themselves  masterpieces,  and 
ought  to  be  read  by  whoever  wants  to 
know  how  to  comprehend  and  judge 
works  of  imagination. 
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A  Belated  Avowal. 

“You  know  I  like  you,  Barbara!  I’ve 
always  liked  you,”  stammered  John 
Leighton  awkwardly,  leaning  against  the 
kitchen  window-sill,  and  looking  in  with 
a  shy,  embarrassed  smile.  ‘‘I’ve  never 
seen  my  way  clear  to  telling  you  so  be¬ 
fore — but — but — I’ve  made  the  last  pay¬ 
ment  on  that  old  account  this  morning, 
Barbara!  I  can  start  fair  after  this.” 

The  woman  to  whom  he  spoke  stepped 
back,  and  returned  a  cooling  flat-iron 
to  the  stove  before  she  answered.  Seen 
under  favorable  circumstances  her  face 
must  have  been  an  attractive  one.  To¬ 
day,  however,  her  hair  was  twisted  into 
a  solid  knot  above  the  collar  of  an  unbe¬ 
coming  brown  calico;  her  eyes  showed 
traces  of  tears,  and  the  drooping  cor¬ 
ners  of  her  mouth  rendered  her  expres¬ 
sion  both  stern  and  sorrowful. 

‘‘Yes,  John,  I  know  you’ve  always 
liked  me,”  she  spoke  in  a  hard,  resolute 
tone,  “just  as  I  know  that  you  like  old 
Towser,  and  the  horses  and  cows  at 
home;  and  pleasant  weather  in  haying 
time,  and  a  good  price  for  your  apples  in 
the  Fall.  You’re  used  to  me,  and  you 
have  a  fashion  of  liking  what  you  see 
around  every  day.” 

Her  listener  flushed  hotly,  opened  his 
lips,  then  closed  them  again,  as  if  he 
found  it  difficult  to  utter  what  was  in 
his  mind. 

“I  feel  like  telling  you  just  once, 
John,”  went  on  the  voice  at  the  ironing- 
table,  “how  much  you’ve  cared  for  me  in 
reality.  It  began  when  I  was  18,  you 
remember — with  plenty  of  others  to 
choose  from.  I  was  a  pretty  girl  in  those 
days,  too,  as  there’s  no  narm  in  saying 
now,  when  all  the  prettiness  nas  faded.” 
John  Leighton’s  honest  eyes  rested  upon 
her  in  astonishment,  but  hers  were  bent 
upon  her  work.  “You  paid  me  lots  of  at¬ 
tention  at  first,  but  you  never  really  said 
— anything.  I  kept  expecting  that  you 
would,  through  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month;  and  I  set  my  whole 
heart  upon  you,  John,  15  years  ago!  It’s 
a  long  time  to  be  kept  waiting  upon  un¬ 
certainties,  isn’t  it?  No;  don’t  inter¬ 
rupt  me!  For  at  least  half  of  those 
years  I’ve  wanted  to  have  my  say  once. 
Now  I’m  going  to. 

“You  needn’t  look  at  me  so  reproach¬ 
fully,  either.  I  understood  all  along  that 
your  mother  had  queer  turns,  and  wasn't 
exactly  right  in  her  mind;  and  every¬ 
body  said  she  was  scared  almost  to 
death  for  fear  you’d  bring  a  wife  home. 
But  didn’t  you  know  you  could  trust  me 
to  wait,  John — and  to  hold  to  you  steady 
through  it  all? 

“What  did  you  say?  That  was  just  it 
— you  didn’t  want  to  stand  between  me 
and  anything  better?  I  showed  so  many 
signs  of  wanting  anything  better,  didn’t 
I?”  She  smothered  a  sudden  sob — “and 
a  girl  has  no  pride  to  be  hurt,  of  course, 
when  folks  keep  asking  her  when  it’s  to 
be,  and  she  knows  in  her  own  heart  that 
there  is  no  ‘it,’  let  alone  the  ‘when.’  ” 

She  flung  a  handiul  of  drops  at  ran¬ 
dom  across  the  sleeves  of  a  garment  that 
she  had  been  drying  while  she  talked. 
Her  cheeks  were  scarlet  now,  her  eyes 
shining.  “You  needn’t  look  so  ashamed 
of  me,”  she  flashed  out  excitedly.  “I 
know  you’re  thinking  I’m  too  bold  to 
live,  but  I  shouldn’t  be  saying  all  this 
to  you,  John  Leighton,  if  the  house 
wasn’t  let  and  my  trunks  all  packed 
ready  to  go  out  of  it  to-morrow.  When 
this  ironing’s  finished — and  I’ve  taken 
up  a  little  root  of  myrtle  from  the  bury- 
ing-ground — I’m  through  here.  Don’t 
upset  that  flower-pot,  John;  there’s  no 
need  of  jumping  ’round  as  if  something 
had  stung  you,  if  I  am.” 

“Barbara — aren’t  you  forgetting  about 
my  brother,  and  the  shame - ?” 

“What  did  that  amount  to,  anyway? 
It  wasn’t  you  that  forged  the  check — be¬ 
sides,  I  never  can  see  that  it’s  any  man’s 
duty  to  put  on  every  yoke  that  a  whole 
family  see  fit  to  whittle  out  for  him. 
You  were  foolish  to  let  it  go  that  ’twas 
your  signature;  $600  is  a  pretty  big  sum 
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for  a  farmer  to  save  up  and  pay  out  for 
somebody  else,  as  you  have.  But  I  never 
cared  so  much  for  you  in  my  life  as  I  did 
the  night  you  told  me  about  it — and 
when  you  got  through  the  telling  you 
took  up  your  hat  and  went  home,  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  a  good-by.” 

The  man  who  stood  outside  the  win¬ 
dow  had  Dowed  his  head.  More  than 
one  thread  of  silver  gleamed  in  his  hair 
as  the  sunlight  fell  upon  it;  his  face 
was  grave  and  pale.  “Barbara,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  with  a  curious  choking  in  his  voice, 
“I’ve  always - ” 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  “I  did 
expect  you’d  speak,  John,  when  Father 
died  and  I  was  left  all  alone  here.  I  can 
own  it  now  as  honestly  as  if  I’d  died  too, 
you  see.  Something  has  died  in  me  late¬ 
ly;  my  heart  perhaps,  or  the  old  happy 
feeling — and  there’s  nothing  left  but  the 
lonesomeness  and  the  ache.” 

A  sigh  that  was  almost  a  groan  came 
from  her  listener,  but  he  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  speak. 

“I  used  to  think  there  never  were  two 
people  any  better  suited  to  live  together 
than  we  were” — for  the  first  time  her 
voice  trembled.  “We’re  both  plucky  and 
fond  of  work;  a  good  laugh  now  and 
then  suits  one  of  us  just  as  well  as  it 
does  the  other;  we  like  books,  too,  and 
we’re  about  the  only  ones  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  realize  that  there  can  be 
a  little  strip  of  the  world  outside  of 
what’s  in  sight  from  Montrose  Hill.  As 
to  dispositions,  I’m  quick,  I  know,  but  I 
don’t  hold  my  temper;  and  you — why, 
you  haven’t  any  temper  to  hold.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.”  John 
twirled  his  straw  hat  upon  his  fingers, 
and  made  the  admission  with  slow  sin¬ 
cerity.  “I  can  be  pretty  spunky  when  I 
get  started,  but  I’ve  always  liked  you  too 
much  for - ” 

“Oh,  well,  it  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  now!  The  end  has  come  at  last — 
both  to  the  wishing  and  the  worrying.” 
She  had  dried  her  wet  fingers  upon  her 
apron,  and  stood  erect  with  tightly- 
folded  arms.  “You’ve  let  duty,  and  what 
you  were  foolish  enough  to  call  uisgrace, 
stand  between  us  like  a  great  iron  fence. 
You’ve  played  at  being  dumb  so  long 
that  you  are  almost  dumb  in  reality  at 
last;  and  I’m  nothing  but  a  homely,  dis¬ 
agreeable,  old  cross-patch  in  these  days, 
whatever  I  may  have  been  once.  I’m 
going  to  live  in  Springfield  after  this,  out 
of  sight  of  the  old  home  where  I  used  to 
be  so  happy.  When  you  go  by  here  on 
your  way  to  the  post  office  perhaps  you’ll 
remember  the  times  we’ve  talked  to¬ 
gether  down  by  the  cinnamon  rose-bush 
in  the  garden,  and  forgive  me  for  being 
so  hateful  to  you  this  last  morning.  It’s 
almost  killed  me  to  blame  you,  John; 
but — somehow — I  can’t  help  it.”  Her 
voice  yielded  upon  the  words  to  a  sudden 
storm  of  sobs  that  shook  her  from  head 
to  foot. 

The  straw  hat  fell  unheeded  to  the 
ground.  Its  owner  made  two  steps  to 
the  open  door,  two  more  to  the  kiteheu, 
and  clasped  her,  heedless  of  resistance, 
in  his  arms.  His  eyes,  misty  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  love,  sought  hers  eagerly;  his 
heart  beat  with  strong  throbs  of  tender¬ 
ness — but  his  lips  shaped  only  the  fa¬ 
miliar  words.  “You  know  I  like  you, 
Barbara!  I’ve  always  liked  you.” 

— Mary  C.  Hews,  in  the  Criterion. 


Pickles  in  Salt. 

A  reader  in  Pennsylvania  asks  how  to 
prepare  pickles  in  salt.  Select  small  and 
perfect  cucumbers.  Put  a  layer  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  cask, 
then  a  layer  of  coarse  salt,  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Continue 
using  the  salt  and  pickles  alternately, 
until  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Place  a 
board  on  top  of  the  pickles,  on  which  put 
a  heavy  stone,  to  keep  the  pickles  down. 
After  the  stone  is  placed  on  the  board, 
pour  around  about  a  quart  of  water,  to 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothling  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


moisten  the  salt.  This,  with  the  exuding 
juice,  should  make  enough  brine  to 
cover.  New  supplies  of  cucumbers  may 
be  added  as  desired.  A  few  cabbage 
leaves  or  horseradish  tops  should  be 
placed  under  the  board,  to  prevent  mold¬ 
ing.  When  the  cask  is  full,  put  a  cloth 
over  the  top,  well  tucked  in  at  the 
edges,  and  put  a  iid  on.  When  any  of  the 
cucumbers  are  taken  out  for  pickling, 
the  heavy  scum  should  be  wiped  off  the 
top,  and  the  cucumbers  soaked  for  three 
days  in  clear  cold  water,  which  should 
be  changed  daily,  then  drained,  and 
wiped  carefully.  To  pickle  them,  put  in 
a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  cover  with  vine¬ 
gar,  add  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a 
hazelnut  and  put  on  the  stove  to  boil. 
As  soon  as  brought  to  a  boil,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  heated,  remove  from  the  stove, 
drain  off  the  vinegar,  and  throw  it  away. 
Put  the  cucumbers  in  a  jar,  cover  with 
fresh  cold  vinegar  and  spice,  if  desired. 
A  little  chopped  horseradish  will  keep 
the  pickle  from  molding.  The  pickles 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  about  a  week. 
Packed  in  the  salt,  cucumbers  will  keep 
for  two  years.  String  beans  and  green 
tomatoes  may  be  kept  in  the  same  way. 


....Bishop  Ckeigiiton,  of  London,  has 
characterized  the  present  English  idea 
of  education  as  embodying  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  “all  the  child  had  to  do  was  to 
sit  still  like  a  pitcher  under  a  pump 
while  an  expert  hand  poured  in  the  pro¬ 
per  amount  of  material  for  it  to  hold.” 
His  own  view  was  that  the  only  educa¬ 
tion  anybody  really  obtained  was  that 
which  he  gave  himself.  “The  idea  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 

was  that  men  should  read  a  good  book, 
master  its  contents,  and  pursue  for 
themselves  the  lines  of  thought  it  sug¬ 
gested,  and  talk  it  over  and  make  its 
ideas  the  subject  of  discussion  among 
themselves.  No  system  could  surely  be 
better.” 


tfour 

•Success 

depends  largely  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  firm  you  work  for. 

You  will  find  that  success  is 
not  very  elusive  if  you  take  the 
agency  for 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

because  these  are  two  of  the 
most  successful  periodicals  in 
America. 

We  want  reliable,  competent, 
ambitious  agents  in  every  town. 

The  commissions  on  all  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  the  rebates  for 
large  clubs,  are  liberal  enough  to 
make  every  good  agent  happy. 

And  $i  8,ooo  in  addition  to  all 
commissions  and  rebates,  which 
is  to  be  divided  among  764  of 
the  best  agents  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  will  add  a  good  deal  to 
that  happiness. 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


B.  &B. 

we’ve  obtained  growth 

in  exchange  for  small  profit 
selling. 

Established  the  scope  of  this 
Dry  goods  business  from  ocean 
to  ocean — even  get  orders  from 
Alaska  and  West  Indies — by 
selling  choice  goods  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  profit — a  method  that 
concerns  the  pocketbook — to 
your  profit. 

Determined  that  this  1900 
shall  witness  still  greater  re¬ 
sults. 

Goods  and  prices  to  win 
— Write  for  sample  of  good, 
useful  Plaids  for  waists  and 
girls’  dresses,  35c. 

^Splendid  Dress  Goods — neat 
fancies — 50c. — that  belong  to 
the  75c.  class. 

And  fine  silks  for  waists, 
65c.,  85c  . — silks  that  show 
marked  excellence  of  style  and 
richness  of  coloring. 

BOGGS  &  BUHLT 

Department  G, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


DIETZ 

No.  3  Street  Lamp 

HAS  A  SHINING  RECORD 
OF  20  YEARS. 

It  is  offered  as  an  effectual 
antidote  for  "outer 
darkness,”  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made  on 
scientific  principles. 

It  will  give  more  light 
than  any  gas-burning 
lamp,  do  it  cheaper  and 
do  it  with  keroscne(coal 
oil). 

It  can  be  lit  and  regu¬ 
lated  from  the  outside; 
can  continue  in  business 
despite  the  wind;  can 
and  will  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  by  reason 
of  its  absolute  relia¬ 
bility. 

it  la  but  one  member  of 
an  enormous  family  of 
M  light  goods  **  that  we 
build,  and  to  whom  we 
would  be  glad  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  by  means  of 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  upon  application 
If  you  insist  upon  having  the  very  best  goods 
made,  your  dealer  will  gtve  you  **  I  Metz.” 

If  you  cannot  obtain  this  Lamp  of  your  dealer,  we 
will  deliver  it,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.S. 
or  Canada,  upon  receipt  of  its  price,  viz., 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

87  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

8pecial  terms  to  Canadian  customers. 


OVERALLS  OFF ! 


You  can  rise  to  a  high 
position  if  you  will.  All 
it  requires  is  ambition  and  willingness  on  your  part  to 
study  “  between  times.”  Our  booklet,  What  Students 
Say,  shows  what  is  being  done  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  through  our  course  of 

EDUCATION  BY  iYlAIL 

inElectricnl,  Mechanical,  Steam,  Mining, 

Civil  Engineering;  Metallurgy,  Art,  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  Practical  Newspaper  Work, 

English  Branches.  Stenography,  Machine 
Design  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Low 
price ;  easy  terms.  Sent  free  to  those 
who  enroll  now ,  a  complete  drawinj 
outfit  worth  $11.10,  or  other  premiums. 

Mention  subjects  interested  in  when  writing 
to  The  United  Correspondence  Schools, 

154-56-58  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  catalogue  Na  39 


Housework  is  Hard  Work 


without  Gold  Dust. 

It  lightens  the  labor 
of  cleaning  more 
than  half  and  saves 
both  time  and  money. 
It  is  “Woman’s  Best 
Friend,  Dirt’s  Worst 
Fnemy.” 

Bend  for  free  booklet—"  Golden  Rule, 
for  Housework.” 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago  St. Louis  NewYork  Boston 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


December  30 


THE 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

EGGS.— The  market  for  first-quality 
fresh-gathered  is  steady  and  offerings 
light.  Refrigerators  are  urged  for  sale, 
and  prices  are  weak  and  irregular.  Limed 
eggs  are  very  dull. 

HOPS.— Buying  interest  is  rather  slack 
at  present.  There  have  been  occasional 
purchases  of  well-developed,  cleanly- 
picked  hops  at  prices  above  quotations,  but 
there  has  been  very  little  dealing  above 
1C  to  12  cents.  Reports  from  the  Pacific 
coast  mention  sales  of  1,000  bales  at  eight 
to  9 %  cents. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Fancy  heavy 
lettuce  is  scarce  and  wanted  at  good  prices. 
Most  of  the  offerings  are  light-weight,  and 
drag  in  competition  with  southern.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  are  firm,  and  fancy  lots  would 
bring  a  premium  above  quotations.  Mush¬ 
rooms  are  dull  and  irregular.  Tomatoes 
are  weak. 

FRUITS.— Trade  continues  disappoint¬ 
ing.  The  little  interest  that  was  shown 
at  the  approach  of  the  holidays  has  waned, 
and  dealers  are  urging  sales  to  clear  out 
holdings,  though  some  fancy  cold-storage 
apples  are  being  held  for  better  figures. 
There  are  but  few  grapes  offered,  and  de¬ 
fective  lots  meet  slow  sale.  Cranberries 
are  dull. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  firm  at  a  decline  of 
%  to  %  cent.  Corn  has  dropped  %  cent, 
in  sympathy  with  wheat.  Trade  in  oats 
has  been  light.  Large  receipts  west  and 
the  decline  in  shipments  caused  weakness 
in  futures.  Export  demand  is  poor.  Rye 
is  firm  at  a  small  advance.  Western  rye 
was  in  demand,  but  sales  small,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  higher  prices.  The  price  of  buck¬ 
wheat  is  above  the  exporters’  limit,  and 
all  offerings  are  taken  by  domestic  buyers. 

BUTTER.— The  small  receipts  have 
strengthened  the  market,  and  there  have 
been  a  few  sales  of  fancy  above  27  cents, 
but  not  enough  to  warrant  a  quotation. 
Firsts  are  moving  fairly  at  2G  cents  for 
best  grades,  and  the  accumulations  of  this 
class  of  stock  are  being  steadily  reduced. 
Fancy  June  creamery  is  steady.  There  is 
not  enough  State  dairy  arriving  to  give  a 
reliable  basis  for  quotations.  Imitation 
creamery  is  firm,  but  rolls  go  very  slowly 
unless  fine. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Winesaps,  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Smith,  Cider,  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

Greening,  bbl . 1  75  @3  00 

Spy,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  f’nc.y,  bbl. 5  50  @7  00 

Early  Black,  bbl . 5  00  @6  00 

Crate  . 1  50  @2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25  @1  75 

GAME. 

Quail,  average  fresh,  per  doz _ 1  50  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  50  @1  00 

Partridges,  prime,  per  pair . 1  50  @  — 

Grouse,  prime,  undrawn,  pair... 1  00  @  — 

Prime,  drawn,  per  pair .  —  @1  00 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Plover,  per  doz . 1  00  @2  00 

Woodcock,  prime,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Ducks,  canvas,  6-lb.  av.  to  pair.2  50  @3  00 

Canvas,  lightweights,  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Redhead,  5-lb.  avge.  to  pair _ 1  75  (5)2  00 

Ruddy  .  25  @  75 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Common,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair .  50  @  60 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator . 

No.  2  delivered . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat. 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat... 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

No.  3  white . 

No.  2  white  clipped . 

No.  3  white  clipped . 

No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed . 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 

No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y _ 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track. 
Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 


72 %@  - 
73y4@  - 

80  @  — 
76%@  - 
39%@  — 
39%  @  — 
40  %@  — 
41%@  — 
31  %@  - 
31  @  — 
31%@  — 
31  @  — 
29  @  — 
28  <5>  — 
56%@  — 
61  @  — 
57  @  - 
3  10  @3  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 


Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @  8014 

No.  2  .  72%(5)  7714 

No.  3  .  65  @  70 

Clover  .  65  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  (5)  75 

Straw,  long  Rye .  60  @  70 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1899,  ch.  12%@  1314 

Medium  .  8  @  9 

Crop  of  1898  .  5  @  8 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1899,  ch...  12%@  13% 

Medium  .  8  (5)  9 

Crop  of  1898  .  5  @  8 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  75  @1  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  25  @  60 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz .  60  @1  00 

No.  2,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb...  20  @  40 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  5  @  12 

Radishes,  round,  p.  100  bunches.l  50  @2  00 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches _ 2  00  @3  60 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves,  veals  .  6  @  814 

Lower  grades  .  3%@  5 

Sheep  .  3  (5)  414 

Lambs  .  4?4(5)  5% 

Hogs  .  4!4@  4% 


Saturday,  December  23,  1899. 


MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb..  —  @27 

Western,  firsts  .  25  @  26 

Western,  seconds  .  23%@  24 

State,  extras  .  2614@  27 

State,  firsts  .  25  @  26 

June,  extras  .  25  @  25% 

June,  firsts  .  23%@  24% 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds .  21  @  23 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh  finest  .  25  @  — 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts .  23  @  24 

Tubs,  seconds  .  20  @  22 

Firkins,  finest  . . .  22  @  — 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts .  19  @  21 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

firsts  .  21  @  22 

Seconds  .  17  @  19 

Factory,  June,  extras .  17!4@  18 

Factory,  held  thirds  to  firsts..  16  @  17 

Factory,  fresh,  extra .  —  @20 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts .  18  @  18% 

Factory,  thirds  to  seconds .  15%@  17 

Rolls,  Western  .  16  @  20 


CHEESE. 


State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  fancy  . 

Small,  Nov.,  finest . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  Fall  made,  fancy . 

Large,  Nov.,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.,  and  nearby,  average 
best,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh-gathered,  best.. 
Fresh-gathered,  good  quality.. 

Kentucky,  fresh-gathered,  ch... 


12%@  13 
12  @  12% 
11%@  11% 
11  @  11% 
12%@  13 
1134@  12 
11%@  11% 
10  @  11 
—  @  10% 
—  @  9% 

9%@  9% 

8  @  9% 

7%@  8% 

5%@  6% 


24  @  25 
23%@  24 
21%@  23 
22  @  23 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

West’n.,  good  quality,  30-doz.  cs.4  80 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 4  20 

Southern,  poor  to  good,  per  cs..4  20 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  lsts.  14 

Fall  packed,  per  doz .  16 

Fair  to  good,  per  30-doz.  case.. 3  00 

Inferior,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  60 

Prime,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  60 

Dirties,  per  30-doz.  case . 2  85 


@5  10 
@4  65 
@5  10 
@  15 
@  17 
@4  20 
@3  90 
@4  00 
@3  15 


FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  extra  fancy .  11  @  12% 

Fancy  .  8%@  9% 

Choice  .  7%@  £ 

Prime  .  6%@  7 

Low  grades  .  5  @  6 

Chops  .  1%@  1-35 

Cores  and  skins .  1%@  1-30 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  o  @  6 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  13%@ 

Bags,  lb .  13  @  la 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes..  8%@  10 

Bags  .  3  @  9% 

Peeled,  per  lb .  17  @  25 

Raspberries  .  13  @  14 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Spitz,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

King,  bbl . . . 


2  00  @2  75 
2  25  @3  50 
2  00  @3  00 
2  00  @3  00 


Calves,  prime  .  10  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  7%@  9% 

Common  .  5  @  6% 

Grassers  .  4  @  6 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37% 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb..  13  @  14 

Nearby,  fair  to  good .  12  @  12% 

Ohio  &  Michigan,  fancy .  12%@  13 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good .  11  @  12 

Other  Western,  fancy .  12%@  — 

Other  West’n,  fair  to  prime...  11  @  12 

Poor  .  7  @  9 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  l’ge,  lb.  15  @  16 

Mixed  weights  .  11  @  12 

Chickens,  West’n.,  dry-picked, 

prime  .  9%@  — 

Western,  scalded,  prime .  —  @  9% 

Western,  poor  .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  —  @  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  S%@  — 

Western,  poor  .  6  @  8 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime .  12  @  13 

Western,  prime  .  11  @  11% 

Western,  poor  .  7  @  9 

Geese,  nearby,  prime .  10  @  12 

Western,  prime  .  —  @  10 

Western,  poor  .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz .  —  @2  25 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Culls  .  50  @  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  per  bbl . 5  00  @6  00 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs.l  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  62 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  cloth  top, 

per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Sweets,  Jersey,  yellow,  per 

d.-h.  bbl . 2  25  @2  75 

Sweets,  Va.  &  N.  C.,  yellow... 1  25  @1  75 
Md.  &  Del.,  yellow,  p.  basket.  75  @1  25 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  @  10 

Beets,  nearby,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  nearby,  washed,  bbl...l  00  @1  25 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  50  @2  50 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 4  00  (a  6  00 

State,  per  100 . 5  00  @7  00 

L.  I.,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @  — 

Celery,  State  and  Michigan,  per 

dozen  roots  .  10  @  60 

Chicory,  N.  Or.,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 2  50  @4  50 

Per  %-bbl.  box . 1  00  @2  50 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl.  basket.l  00  @2  50 

N.  C.,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Norfolk  &  N.  C.,  per  bu.  bskt.  75  @1  25 

N.  Or.,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50  @2  50 

Havana,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00  @2  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  p.  bag.  75  @1  00 

White,  per  bag . 1  25  @2  00 

Yellow,  per  bag .  75  @1  12 

State  &  West’n.,  yellow,  bbl.  75  @1  25 

Red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  12 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 


Red,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00 

Fla.,  per  bushel  basket . 2  00 

Havana,  per  carrier . 2  00 

Parsnips,  nearby,  per  bbl .  75 

Romaine,  N.  Or.,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75 

Fla.,  white,  per  bu.  crate . 1  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  75 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  crate, 1  00 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  00 

Turnips,  nearby,  white,  per  bbl.  60 

Russia,  Canada,  per  bbl .  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  60 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00 


25 

50 

00 

00 

50 

50 

00 

00 

75 

00 

50 

25 

50 

25 

80 

85 

75 

00 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

An  incubator  man  writes  that  in  his 
opinion  “a  chick  well  hatched  is  a  chick 
half  raised.”  In  this  he  claims  that  the 
Star  incubator  excels.  It  is  made  by  the 
Star  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

The  Chandlee  fence  is  provided  with  a 
lock  that  is  said  to  be  like  a  bull  dog,  in 
that  it  holds  the  stay  just  where  you  put 
it.  It  makes  a  neat  and  inexpensive  fence. 
The  Chandlee  Fence  Co.,  17  S.  Howard 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  send  catalogue 
and  particulars,  if  you  are  interested, 
either  as  buyer  or  as  agent. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Wanted. — Men  to  earn  $60  a  month 

selling  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us  to-day.  Highland 
Nursery  Co.,  107  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


Hay  for  Sale. — About  20  tons  bright, 

early  cut,  clover  mixed.  ISRAEL  M.  KAUFFMAN, 
Belleville,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 


.Early  Bird  Tomato. — Do  you  want  to 

get  into  the  market  two  weeks  ahead  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  ?  1  have  the  pure  seed. 

C.  BOGGS,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Wanted. — Man  over  40  with  horse. 

Experienced  Farmer  and  Salesman  on  salary.  Wagon 
furnished. 

AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Farm,  near  city  of  70,000  in¬ 
habitants,  to  rent  or  on  shares;  none  better  for 
Truck  or  Fowls;  would  keep  eight  head  of  stock;  all 
tools.  Address  OPPORTUNITY,  this  Office. 


Farm  for  Sale  of  267  acres,  with  good 
improvements  of  all  kinds;  also  a  good  granite 
quarry  half  a  mile  to  railroad,  to  be  sold  cheap.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  JOHN  McMILLAN,  Henderson,  Vance  Co.,N.C 


If  every  farmer  had  a  feed  mill  he  could 
save  the  toll  which  he  otherwise  has  to 
pay  the  miller.  It  takes  no  more  time  to 
do  the  grinding  at  home  than  to  cart  the 
grain  to  the  public  mill.  The  P.  N.  Bow- 
sher  Co.,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  have  some 
convincing  circular  matter  and  testimo¬ 
nials,  showing  the  superiority  of  their  mill, 
which  they  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any 
farmer  interested. 

The  Scientific  American  gives  an  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  the  scientific  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Correspondence 
School,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  its  issue  of 
December  9.  The  school  has  130,000  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled,  with  a  corps  of  226  teachers 
and  assistants.  Students  have  a  choice  of 
60  separate  courses,  embracing,  practi¬ 
cally,  the  whole  field  of  technical  instruc¬ 
tion.  Full  particulars  are  furnished  direct 
from  the  school,  addressed  as  above. 

The  only  objection  that  has  ever  been 
urged  against  the  feeding  of  root  crops  to 
live  stock,  has  been  the  trouble  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  food  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obviate  all  danger  of  choking,  and  in  such 
shape  as  to  be  easily  and  readily  digested. 
The  Banner  root  cutter  removes  these  ob¬ 
jections.  It  cuts  roots  into  thin  shavings, 
which  are  easily  masticated,  and  readily 
eaten  even  by  young  lambs.  O.  E.  Thomp¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  will  send 
descriptive  catalogue. 

We  are  asked  what  a  Rochester  radiator 
is.  It  is  a  little  arrangement  to  put  on  the 
stovepipe  to  catch  the  heat  that  ordinarily 
goes  up  the  chimney,  and  radiate  it  into 
the  room.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same 
room  with  the  stove,  or  in  the  room  above, 
where  it  will  save  the  use  of  an  extra 
stove.  It  makes  no  dust,  uses  no  extra 
fuel,  and  requires  no  care.  It  is  especially 
useful  in  sleeping  rooms.  The  Rochester 
Radiator  Co.,  27  Furnace  Street,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  make  them  and  sell  them  direct. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  to  the  old  Reliable  Commission 
House  (Established  1865). 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  EFtOST, 

who  now  occupy  the  large  corner  building,  Jay  and 
319  Washington  St.,  New  York  A  corner 
property  well  located  positively  has  no  equal.  Goods 
show  up  from  tour  directions,  attracts  buyers,  makes 
good  results.  Shipping  material  furnished.  Refer 
Irving  National  Bank. 


POULTRY. 

We  have  all  our  arrangements  made  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  all  shipments  of  Poultry  and  Game 
to  good  advantage.  WRITE  us  at  once  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  shipments  to  us.  We  take  pleasure  in 
answering  our  correspondents.  Fancy  Large  Tur¬ 
keys  are  in  Demand  for  the  Holidays. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


QKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  C0„ 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


in.  X>„  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


ESTABLISHED  1855. 

SLINGERLAND  &  CO., 

RECEIVERS  OF 

Hay  and  Straw 

503  West  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Goods  received  via  all  roads  reaching  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City. 

Prompt  Sales.  Liberal  Advances. 


TEN  W  EEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper.  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver.  Co  o.  (founded  1890;  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  6,  50c. ;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  <fe  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Rheumatism.  Neural jia.Gour,  Lumbago  ake»m.p"1 

BY  URIC  ACID  IN  THE  BLOOD.  OuR  REMEDY1  CURES  BY  REMOVING  THE  ACID  1 
WINDSOR  0WT  A  BOOK  FREE  A  SWiSS-AMERIGAN  CO.  DCTRQITiMICH^^B 


Do  you  want  to  go  South  ?  If  so, 
write  to-day  for  our  Journal,  free. 
It  tells  you  about  our  great  Chi- 
cora  Colony  and  the  finest  of  land 
for  trucking,  fruit  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  ;  the  land  of  figs  and  tea. 
Land  $5  per  acre.  Houses  built 
and  sold  on  $5  monthly  payments. 
Cheap  excursions  weekly.  D.  L. 
Risley,  211  South  Tenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  Independent,  fearless,  and  la  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  Nbw-Yobkkr,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


WATCHES 


It  is  our  privilege  to  furnish  people 
who  raise  clubs  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  with 
the  best  watches  at  prices  that  are  won¬ 
derfully  low.  We  can  furnish  them  on 
terms  that  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 

Special  Offer  No.  I. 

Full  Jeweled  Solid  Silver  Watch. 

Open  Face  or  Hunting. 

No.  1  is  a  genuine  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch.  Nicke 
works,  15  jewels  in  settings,  cut  expansion  balance, 
gilded  and  polished  index-plate,  patent  Breguet  hair¬ 
spring,  hardened  and  tempered  In  form:  quick  train, 
18,00(1  beats  to  the  hour ;  highly  finished  oval  regulator 
and  all  the  greatest  improvements  for  which  the 
great  Elgin  and  Waltham  Watch  Companies  are  so 
celebrated.  The  case  Is  solid  silver,  either  open  face 
or  hunting,  and  the  Watch  is  guaranteed  in  every 
possible  respect.  Such  a  Watch  could  hardly  have 
been  bought  15  years  ago  for  less  than  $30  to  $40.  We 
offer  It  to  our  readers  at  only  $10.25.  including  free 
delivery,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  40  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each;  or  for  a  club  of  12  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $5.30  added  money;  or 
for  a  club  of  five  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each  and 
$6.70  added  money;  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  three  months  each  and  $7.70  added  money; 
or  for  the  names  of  10  people  In  your  neighborhood 
whom  you  will  try  to  induce  to  subscribe  after  we 
send  them  samples,  and  $8.50  added  money.  You  can 
get  this  watch  within  10  days  if  you  go  right  to  work. 

Special  Offer  No.  2. 

Ladies’  Elgin  or  Waltham. 

Hunting  Case  Only. 

No.  2  is  a  magnificent  watch  for  the  ladies.  The 
case  is  engraved  or  plain  as  ordered.  The  works  are 
thoroughly  jeweled  and  positively  guaranteed  to  be 
t  he  latest  product  of  the  Elgin  National  or  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  the  original  makers  of 
American  watches.  The  case  is  especially  guaranteed 
to  wear  20  years.  Price  delivered  $11.30;  or  sent  free 
for  a  club  of  only  44  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  a  club  of  only  10  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1 
each,  and  $6.80  added  money;  or  for  a  club  of  live 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $7.80  added 
money,  or  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscribers  for  three 
months  each,  and  $8.85  added  money,  or  for  the  names 
of  10  people,  as  in  Special  Offer  No.  1,  and  $9.85  added 
money— and  your  wife  will  get  the  present  you've 
wished  so  long  to  give  her 

Read  this  Carefully. 

1.  These  offers  are  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  without  notice.  Watches  are 
constautly  advancing  in  price. 

2.  No  job  lots ;  every  watch  delivered 
safely,  and  three  days  given  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Your  money  back  if  you’re  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

3.  These  offers  are  open  to  subscribers 
only.  We  can  supply  only  a  limited 
number  of  watches  at  these  rates. 

4.  If  you  don’t  care  for  the  above 
watches,  send  for  our  neat  catalogue. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Publisher’s  Desk.  Market  Briefs. 


Out  of  the  thousands  of  letters  being 
received  each  week  now  accompanying 
renewals  of  subscriptions,  and  contain¬ 
ing  pleasant  expressions  of  appreciation 
of  the  paper,  and  encouraging  words  of 
cheer,  I  select  this  from  an  old  friend 
in  New  York  State  as  a  sample: 

This  next  year  will  be  my  fiftieth  year 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  has  become  a 
household  necessity.  Children  and  grand¬ 
children  have  grown  up  under  its  valuable 
thoughts  and  teachings,  until  now  I  can¬ 
not  well  do  without  it.  Success  under  your 
liberal  and  worthy  undertakings. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y.  c.  h.  Rogers. 

Here  is  one  more  received  in  the  last 
mail  from  an  appreciative  friend  in  the 
South: 

I  would  not  be  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
want  it  just  as  regularly  as  my  meals,  and 
feel  lonesome  when  I  cannot  get  it. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  jas.  j.  burke. 

Now,  this  is  the  last  issue  of  the  year 
1899,  which  closes  the  first  half-century 
of  the  regular  weekly  publication  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Rogers  must  have 
been  a  subscriber  from  the  first  issue  to 
the  present  time.  I  admit  a  certain 
pride  in  the  feeling  that  the  paper,  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years,  has  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
tinued  approval  and  patronage  of  men 
who  have  worked  with  it  and  grown  old 
in  the  development  of  agricultural  in¬ 
terests,  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
farm  home.  My  ambition  is  that  the 
paper  may  ever  remain  true  to  this 
ideal;  that  it  be  a  potent  factor  in  the 
progress  of  farm  life;  that  it  may  aid 
in  material  ways  to  advance  every  in¬ 
terest  of  those  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
above  all  that  it  may  in  some  measure 
lighten  the  burdens  of  daily  toil,  add  to 
the  comforts  of  the  farm  home,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  de¬ 
velopment  of  true  and  honest  manhood 
and  womanhood.  I  hope  every  member 
of  the  Rural  family  for  1899  will  go  with 
us  into  the  new  century. 

When  the  next  50  years  are  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  century  run,  with  other  feet 
on  the  pedals,  and  other  hands  at  the 
steering  bars,  I  hope  that  many  of  you, 
our  present  friends,  may,  like  Mr. 
Rogers,  be  able  to  say  that  you  have 
been  its  constant  companion  for  50 
years.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  each 
succeeding  holiday  season  in  the  mean¬ 
time  may  find  each  and  every  one  of 
you  in  the  midst  of  those  you  love,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  great  prosperity  and 
unbounded  happiness. 

Our  biggest  daily  subscription  mail  is 
usually  the  day  after  New  Year’s.  I 
am  hopeful  that  next  Tuesday  will  be 
the  biggest  day  in  the  history  of  the 
paper.  If  you  desire  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  write  for  combination 
price.  Ask  for  the  Ruby  Queen  rose,  if 
you  want  it.  Everybody  seems  to  want 
it.  It  is  the  most  popular  novelty  we 
ever  distributed  to  subscribers.  The 
number  of  people  who  send  a  new  name 
with  their  own  renewal  this  far  in  De¬ 
cember  beats  all  previous  records.  It  is 
a  service  we  highly  appreciate.  We 
have  a  list  of  books  for  you  to  select 
from  as  a  reward.  We  also  have  lib¬ 
eral  terms  for  club-raisers. 


Since  the  bob-veal  law  was  passed  very 
many  more  veals  are  fattened  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  than  heretofore.  Farmers  are  rais¬ 
ing  quite  generally  their  heifer  calves,  as 
most  of  the  stock  in  this  vicinity  is  high- 
grade  Jersey;  the  bulls  are  mostly  fed  and 
sold  as  veals.  As  for  myself,  I  don’t  think 
that  there  is  any  money  in  raising  veals 
at  the  present  price  of  milk.  Fifty  high- 
grade  Jersey  cows  were  sold  recently  m 
this  neighborhood  at  an  average  price  of 
about  $50,  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  s.  w.  r. 

Hobart,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  Q.P. A.,  Chicago.— Adit. 


We  are  here  in  this  (treat  market.  Yon  ship  Roods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

WATER  CRESS.— Most  of  this  no\v  comes 
from  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  other 
southern  States.  It  is  tied  up  in  neat 
bunches  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  packed  in  barrels  with  layers  of  ice. 
At  present  the  price  is  40  cents  per  dozen 
bunches.  Quite  an  amount  of  this  is  used 
in  restaurants  and  hotels  as  a  side  dish 
for  raw  oysters  and  a  garnish  for  meats, 
and  many  people  eat  it  in  the  place  of 
celery.  One  dealer  told  me  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  sold  three  or  four  barrels  a  day. 

TRYING  TO  IMPROVE  ON  NATURE.— 
Those  who  have  read  Eggleston’s  Hoosicr 
Schoolmaster  will  remember  Squire  Hawk¬ 
ins’s  whiskers,  which  were  dyed  a  fright¬ 
ful  and  unnatural  dead  black.  Somebody 
has  been  trying  his  hand  at  dyeing  ever¬ 
greens,  and  nearly  every  dealer  in  Christ¬ 
mas  decorations  has  a  stock  of  Ground 
pine  made  into  rope  and  colored  a  dead 
green,  unlike  any  leaf  or  grass.  This 
artist  should  confine  his  energies  to  carpet 
rags,  but  perhaps  this  stuff  will  take  well 
with  those  who  wear  toothpick-pointed 
shoes,  eat  hot  biscuits,  keep  late  hours, 
and  in  other  similar  ways  show  disrespect 
for  the  manifest  wisdom  of  nature. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Much  of  the  dry- 
packed  poultry  received  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week  was  in  poor  condition, 
owing  to  the  warm,  muggy  weather.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  days  western  refrigerator 
stock  has  been  coming  forward  at  the  rate 
of  about  10,000  packages  averaging  150 
pounds  each  per  day.  Adding  the  daily 
receipts  to  the  amount  on  hand  in  cold 
storage  here,  and  deducting  the  average 
daily  consumption,  the  amount  of  dressed 
poultry  of  all  sorts  available  for  the  holi¬ 
day  trade  is  more  than  1,500,000  pounds. 
Prices  for  prime  qualities  are  running  a 
little  better  than  for  Thanksgiving.  Near¬ 
by  fancy  turkeys  sell  for  13  to  14  cents, 
and  a  few  extras  go  a  trifle  higher. 

PLENTY  OF  LIVE  GEESE.— In  a  short 
walk  through  the  poultry  section  of  Gan- 
sevoort  Market,  I  counted  200  crates  of  live 
geese,  averaging  about  25  each,  probably 
not  far  from  5,000.  It  was  evident  that 
they  did  not  enjoy  their  trip  to  the  city, 
as  they  hissed  at  the  passers-by,  squawked 
and  picked  at  each  other  in  great  wrath. 
Put  25  men  in  a  slatted  box  so  low  that 
their  heads  and  arms  have  to  stick  out. 
Then  let  three  or  four  giants  take  hold  of 
the  box,  stand  It. up  on  end  and  let  it  fall 
down  flat  again,  and  the  men  will  be  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  these 
geese.  On  page  910,  a  Lewiston  (Me.)  cor¬ 
respondent  comments  in  a  highly  proper 
and  somewhat  forcible  manner  on  this 
matter  of  cruelty  to  live  poultry.  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  has  officers  around  the  markets, 
but  either  the  laws  are  not  strict  enough 
to  warrant  them  in  interfering  much,  or 
they  do  not  consider  it  cruelty  to  pile  up 
the  crates  seven  or  eight  tiers  high,  to  say 
nothing  of  jamming  the  heads  of  the  fowls 
sticking  through  the  slats. 

CHASING  THE  MICROBES.-It  is 
stated  that  the  head  medical  inspector  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  is  after  the 
scalps  of  the  push-cart  peddlers  and  street 
fruit  vendors  of  that  city.  He  says  that 
these  people  store  the  fruits  left  over  from 
the  day’s  sales  in  their  filthy  rooms,  offer¬ 
ing  them  to  the  public  the  next  day  alive 
with  disease  germs,  and  asks  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  stop  the  business.  The  condition 
of  things  in  New  York  is  about  the  same. 
Perhaps  some  cases  of  disease  might  be 
traced  to  germs  from  fruit  bought  on  the 
streets,  but  it  would  be  a  one-sided  plan 
to  shut  down  on  all  the  fruit  vendors  on 
this  account.  It  may  not  be  the  height 
of  etiquette  to  go  along  the  streets  eating 
an  apple,  yet  hundreds  of  men  do  it  every 
day,  for  the  good  old-fashioned  reasons 
that  they  are  fond  of  apples,  and  that  the 
vendors  are  offering  them  for  sale  near 
the  sidewalks.  No  man  who  buys  this 
fruit  thinks  that  it  is  as  clean  as  it  might 
be  on  the  outside;  but,  if  he  is  particular 
he  can  peel,  or  at  least  rub  it  off.  Then, 
again,  these  people  go  to  the  tenement 
districts  of  the  city,  and  sell  so  cheaply 
and  in  such  small  quantities  that  all  who 
have  any  money  may  get  a  share.  It  is 
probable  that  the  beneficial  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  public  from  this  free  eating 
of  fruit  more  than  offsets  the  supposed 
dangers  from  disease  germs.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  filthy  habits  of  these  ven¬ 
dors.  and  there  is  certainly  room  for  im¬ 
provement  here.  Their  hands,  faces  and 
clothes,  and  the  red  rag  that  thev  use  to 
polish  the  apples,  could  all  plead  not  guilty 
to  the  soap-and-water  act.  However 
these  people  are  not  to  be  greatly  blamed, 
as  their  bringing  up  and  home  (?)  sur¬ 
roundings  are  all  in  the  same  line,  and,  if 
a  man  expects  to  dodge  all  of  the  microbes, 
his  only  chance  will  be  to  shut  himself  up 
in  a  glass  case  with  sterilized  air,  and 
live  on  boiled  water.  w.  w  h 


THE  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  MEETING. 
Some  Personal  Notes. 

The  new  executive  committee  met  Friday 
afternoon,  and  decided  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  at  Watertown. 

Mr.  Geo.  Hyde,  of  Cortland,  probably 
worked  harder  than  any  other  man  at  the 
convention.  He  placed  a  great  many  of  us 
under  obligations. 

The  attendance  at  Cortland  was  about 
equal  to  that  at  Gouverneur  last  year,  but 
there  was  less  enthusiasm.  There  were 
fewer  young  men,  and  not  so  many  women 
as  at  the  former  place. 

Friday  afternoon,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  Flanders  gave  a  full  and  comprehensive 
history  of  the  New  York  State  laws  and 
court  decisions  on  oleomargarine  interests. 
His  clear  and  forcible  recital  reflected 
credit  on  the  Department. 

The  Blizzard  corn  cutter  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  near  Exhibition  Hp.ll.  It  takes  six 
or  10-horse  power  to  run  it,  but  it  does  cut 
corn  stalks  up  fast,  and  blows  them 
through  a  pipe  to  almost  any  desired  ele¬ 
vation. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard  did  not  tell  his  usual 
quota  of  stories.  He  held  to  practical 
subjects,  and  was  serious  and  earnest 
throughout  his  two  lectures.  The  stories 
he  did  tell,  however,  gave  pointed  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  proposition  he  was  trying  to 
make  clear.  There  is  probably  no  other 
one  speaker  who  will  draw  so  large  an  au¬ 
dience  of  New  York  State  farmers  as  ex- 
Gov.  Hoard. 

The  agents  who  made  exhibits  for  dairy 
supply  houses  which  they  represent,  pre¬ 
sented  some  grievances  to  the  officers  in 
a  quiet  manner.  They  also  made  some 
good  suggestions  for  future  meetings. 
They  complained  that  the  exhibition  hall 
was  located  too  far  from  the  main  hall, 
and  that  time  enough  was  not  given  be¬ 
tween  sessions  for  farmers  to  visit  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  officers  gave  them  patient 
consideration,  and  more  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  made  next  year. 

Miss  Anna  Barrows,  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kitchen  Magazine,  Boston,  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  scholarly  address  Thursday 
evening,  on  dairy  products  as  substitutes 
for  meats.  She  illustrated  her  talk  by 
preparing  several  dishes  before  the  audi¬ 
ence.  It  was  rather  an  exacting  require¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  rarely  that  we  hear  such 
a  clear  and  connected  delivery  under  the 
circumstances.  There  was  scarcely  a 
wasted  word  in  the  whole  lecture.  It  was  re¬ 
grettable  that  there  were  not  more  women 
in  the  audience  to  hear  her,  but  the  men 
seemed  as  much  interested  as  their  wives 
could  possibly  be. 

The  following  were  representatives  of 
the  western  States:  Chas.  F.  Knight,  Chi¬ 
cago;  A.  P.  McKinstry,  Winnebago  City, 
Minn.;  Jas.  A.  Harris,  Owatonna,  Minn.; 
H.  C.  Adams,  Madison,  Wis.;  H.  M 
Brandt,  Canton,  Kan.;  Chas.  Harding, 
Norfolk,  Neb.  Mr.  Knight  is  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Produce  Review,  and  gave  a  brief 
talk  Friday  night  on  the  oleo  question.  He 
took  the  obvious  ground  that  oleo  sold  in 
Illinois  or  other  States  forces  western  but¬ 
ter  into  New  York  in  competition  with  the 
New  York  product,  so  that  the  oleo  sold 
in  other  States  really  competes  with  the 
honest  product  of  eastern  dairymen.  This 
is  why  the  National  Dairy  Union  is  work¬ 
ing  for  a  National  law  to  restrict  the 
manufacture  of  oleo. 


in  tne  mythology  oi  Ancient  Greece 
Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage,  was  the  half 
brother  of  Esculapius,  the  god  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  ancients  believed  that  mar¬ 
riage  and  health 
should  go  to¬ 
gether,  and  as 
a  result  the 
Greeks  of  that 
time  have 
ever  since 
been  looked 
upon  as  types 
‘lof  physical 
perfection. 
Sickly  moth¬ 
ers  cannot 
bear  healthy  children.  The  prospective 
mother  should  use  every  precaution  to 
preserve  and  foster  her  health.  Not 
alone  for  the  sake  of  the  little  one  to 
come  but  for  her  own  sake.  A  perfectly 
healthy  woman  is  in  no  danger  and  in 
very  little  pain  at  her  time  of  trial. 

There  must  be  due  preparation  for 
this  time.  Nature  makes  the  prepara¬ 
tory  period  three-fourths  of  a  year  and 
women  who  take  the  hint  from  nature 
and  use  the  time  properly  need  have  no 
fears  of  the  outcome.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  is  a  medicine  designed 
to  cure  all  distinctly  feminine  ailments 
and  taken  during  the  period  of  gestation 
it  renders  childbirth  easy,  safe  and  com¬ 
paratively  painless. 

It  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  regularly  graduated 
physician  and  skilled  specialist  in  the 
cure  of  all  diseases  of  woman. 


Mrs.  Orriu  Stiles,  of  Downing,  Dunn  Co.,  Wis., 
writes  :  “  I  cannot  praise  your  *  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription’  enough,  for  I  have  not  been  as  well  for 
five  years  as  I  now  am.  In  July  last  I  had  a  babv 
boy,  weight  n  lbs.  I  was  only  sick  a  short  time, 
and  since  I  got  up  have  not  had  one  sick  day.” 

Sick  women  can  consult  Dr.  Pierce  by 
letter  free  of  charge.  Every  letter  is  held 
strictly  private  and  sacredly  confidential. 

Designing  men  work  on  women’s 
feelings,  by  advising  women  to  “writ^ 
to  a  woman  who  understands  woman’s 
needs.  ’  ’  It  is  useless  to  seek  advice  about 
disease  of  any  woman  who  is  not  a  phy¬ 
sician.  So  far  as  known  no  qualified 
woman  physician  is  connected  with  any 
proprietary  medicine  establishment. 


Eureka  Harness  OH  Is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
Sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 
Usds  by  STAND  ABU  OIL  CO. 


WE  WANT  AN  AGENT 

In  every  county  to  sell  to  the  farmers,  thrashers  and 
mills  our  superior  brands  of  Lubricating  Oils  and 
Greases.  Salary  or  commission.  Experience  not 
necessary;  our  instructions  explain  ful'y.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  THE  VICTOR  OIL  COMPANY, 
Cl.  veland,  Ohio. 


A  Carvitig  Set. 


Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  caiver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buekhorn  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings.  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 
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REPAIRING  OUTFIT 

Boot,Shoe, Harness  andTinware Repairing  .  ' 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra— 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  SHORT  SHEEP  TALK. 

In  a  recent  issue  IT.  T.  Johnson,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  compares  100  sheep  with  10  cows.  I 
would  like  Mr.  Johnson  to  tell  us  what  kind 
of  pasture  would  be  best  for  sheep.  I 
have  land  that  will  grow  good  Timothy 
and  clover.  What  kind  of  pasture  does 
Mr.  Johnson  have?  Is  it  wild  grass  or 
tame?  r>.  f.  j. 

Idaho. 

There  are  no  better  grasses  for  sheep 
than  Timothy  and  clover,  either  in  the 
form  of  pasture,  or  cured  into  hay;  but 
for  a  permanent  pasture  I  would  advise 
the  sowing  of  some  longer-lived  grasses, 
such  as  Red-top,  Kentucky  Blue  grass, 
Red  fescue,  or  Perennial  rye,  in  connec- 
'  tion  with  Timothy  and  clover,  as  they 
will  shortly  die  out.  On  some  soils  rye 
makes  a  very  good  pasture.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  so  to  stock  the  pasture  with 
sheep  that  none  of  the  grasses  will  grow 
too  coarse.  On  the  other  hand,  over¬ 
stocking  injures  the  pastures,  as  sheep 
are  very  close  croppers,  and  will  gnaw 
close  into  the  roots.  Frequent  change 
from  one  pasture  to  another  is  advisable 
where  possible.  Sheep  should  have  salt 
at  least  once  a  week  the  year  through. 
Some  men  have  it  so  arranged  that  they 
can  get  at  it  at  all  times. 

While  I  do  not  advise  it,  it  is  possible 
to  keep  sheep  in  a  pasture  without 
water,  as  they  get  moisture  from  the 
dew  and  succulent  feeds.  From  neces¬ 
sity  my  own  sheep  are  pastured  in  a  dry 
pasture.  I  should  advise  D.  F.  J.to  send  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Farmer’s 
Bulletin  No.  49  (Sheep  Feeding);  also 
No.  66  (Meadows  and  Pastures),  which 
will  answer  his  question  very  fully. 
Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  vary  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  advise. 

Vermont.  h.  t.  Johnson. 


able  for.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  take 
these  questions  up,  and  give  them  pub¬ 
licity.  Dorsets  have  enough  special 
traits  to  make  them  a  profitable  and 
pleasurable  breed  to  handle,  and  need  no 
exaggeration  to  be  attractive. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS. 


contain  but  two  pounds  of  dry  matter,  or 
only  about  one-tenth  part  of  a  cow’s  nor¬ 
mal  ration.  I  should  think  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  increase  it  to  a  fifth  part. 
Pomace  is  hardly  as  rich  as  average  en¬ 
silage  in  protein,  and  I  should  imagine 
that  a  relatively  concentrated  grain  ra¬ 
tion  containing  more  or  less  of  cotton 
seed,  linseed,  gluten,  bran,  middlings, 
etc.,  would  be  advisable. 

JOSEPH  L.  HILLS. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station. 


ARE  DORSET  SHEEP  “DOG- PROOF"? 

In  our  opinion  there  is  no  breed  of 
sheep  absolutely  dog-proof  against  a 
confirmed  sheep-killing  dog;  neither 
have  we  ever  made  the  claim  for  Dor- 
sets.  But  many  years’  keeping  of  Dor- 
sets  in  a  dog-infested  district,  has 
proved  to  us  that  they  are  less  liable  to 
attack  from  dogs  than  other  breeds,  and 
also  better  able  to  protect  themselves 
when  attacked.  We  attribute  this  com¬ 
parative  exemption  to  their  temerity  m 
the  presence  of  dogs.  They  seldom,  if 
ever,  start  out  and  run  at  sight  of  a  dog, 
and  in  consequence  are  seldom  worried. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  the  sheep 
running  away  that  prompts  most  dogs  to 
give  chase,  and  worry  them.  Doubtless 
this  temerity  is  instinctive,  and  due  to 
the  possession  of  horns  as  a  means  of 
defence. 

We  never  saw  a  battle  between  a  dog 
out  for  blood  and  a  Dorset,  but  we  have 
often  seen  Dorset  rams,  and  ewes  with 
lamb,  turn  and  drive  away  the  ordinary 
cur  wandering  around  in  their  vicinity. 
When  they  hit  a  dog  the  horns  hurt,  and 
generally  convince  him  that  he  has  busi¬ 
ness  in  other  places  that  needs  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  Dorsets  do  not  fight 
among  themselves  more  than  other 
breeds.  We  have  never  had  a  ram  killed 
by  fighting,  while  with  hornless  breeds 
we  have  occasionally  had  them  fight  un¬ 
til  one  was  killed.  Of  course,  if  strange 
Dorset  rams  are  put  together  during 
mating  season,  tney  will  fight;  however, 
their  horns  are  a  great  protection  to  the 
head,  and  break  the  force  of  blow  in  con¬ 
tact,  preventing  the  breaking  of  the 
neck,  which  is  the  way  rams  generally 
kill  one  another.  The  breed,  when  in¬ 
troduced  here,  was  much  heralded,  and 
many  claims  made  for  it  that  the  facts 
would  not  warrant.  Such  a  course  is 
only  injurious  in  the  end.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  stated  frankly  to  our  customers 
just  what  the  breed  was  specially  valu- 


CRUELTY  TO  LIVE  STOCK. 

In  the  issue  of  December  9,  page  861,  you 
say  that  the  live  poultry  have  a  hard 
time.  I  should  say  they  do.  Is  there  not 
a.  society  in  New  York  to  look  after  such 
inhuman  practices?  How  any  person  can 
inflict  such  torture  on  any  living  thing  is 
more  than  I  can  see.  Just  think  for  one 
moment  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  these 
poor  birds,  crowded  in  such  quarters, 
crowded  even  unto  death!  Now,  I  hope 
you  will  begin  war  on  these  shippers.  The 
fraudulent  commission  man  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  when  compared  with  these  brutes. 
Lewiston,  Me.  h.  l. 

Those  who  are  constantly  handling 
live  creatures  intended  for  slaughter 
often  become  shamefully  cruel  and 
thoughtless  of  the  feelings  of  these  crea¬ 
tures,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
otherwise  hard-hearted.  Calves  get  a 
double  dose  of  this  rough  treatment. 
The  little  bossy,  which  the  farmer's 
children  petted  for  the  last  time  this 
morning,  and  perhaps  said  good-bye  co 
with  tears  of  genuine  grief  as  the  wagon 
left  the  yard,  soon  finds  that  he  is  in  a 
cold  world.  The  calf  buyer’s  man  at  the 
railroad  station  slings  him  into  the  cat¬ 
tle  pen  as  though  he  was  a  bag  of 
sawdust.  Then  the  live-stock  train 
comes  along,  and  the  brakemen  drive 
him  and  his  unfortunate  companions  on 
board,  emphasizing  their  brutal  yells 
with  kicks  and  prods  with  sharp  sticks. 
By  the  time  the  animal  reaches  the 
butcher  he  must  have  a  good  many  sore 
places.  All  of  these  handlers  say  by  ac¬ 
tions,  if  not  in  words:  “You  are  going  to 
be  killed,  you  poor,  miserable  calf,  and 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  get  you  used  to 
it.”  _ _ 

APPLE  POMACE  FOR  STOCK. 

In  Illinois.— I  have  fed  apple  pomace 
to  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  for  many 
years,  but  not  systematically,  nor  with 
regularity  enough  to  be  able  to  give  you 
any  exact  results.  We  do  not  use  en¬ 
silage,  or  roots  to  any  great  extent,  so 
can  give  no  comparison.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  good  feed  as  a  relish,  better  than 
apples  (sour),  as  there  is  just  juice 
enough  left  in  the  pomace  to  make  it 
palatable,  and  not  enough  to  set  their 
teeth  on  edge.  To  cattle  and  sheep  we 
usually  feed  from  the  wagon,  trying  to 
regulate  or  limit  the  quantity.  It  fer¬ 
ments  quickly,  and  of  course  should  not 
be  fed  while  fermenting,  but  I  have 
noticed  that  when  put  in  large 
piles,  cattle  and  sheep  relish  it  in 
the  Winter  and  Spring.  I  imagine 
that  it  is  rather  hard  to  keep  it  as 
ensilage,  but  believe  that  it  would  be 
valuable,  if  kept  successfully.  I  use  dry 
cut  fodder  considerably,  and  mean  to  try 
the  experiment  of  mixing  with  pomace 
some  time.  If  pomace  could  only  be 
kept,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  valu¬ 
able  Winter  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
and  all  are  fond  of  it.  l.  r.  bryant. 

Illinois. 

A  Vermont  Silo.— About  10  years  ago 
this  Station  fed  apple  pomace  to  cows. 
The  ration  contained  wheat  bran,  cot¬ 
ton  seed,  gluten,  corn  meal,  hay  and 
pomace.  The  pomace  was  ensilaged;  it 
was  relished  by  the  cows,  and,  on  the 
whole,  appeared  to  have  a  feeding  value 
about  equal  to  that  of  good  corn  en¬ 
silage.  We  fed  10  pounds  a  day  with  en¬ 
tire  safety,  feeding  it  not  alone,  but  with 
the  ensilage.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  feed  a  larger  proportion  than  10 
pounds.  The  pomace  ensilage  fed  by  us 
contained  only  about  20  per  cent  of  dry 
matter,  Ten  pounds,  therefore,  would 


A  Boston  firm  recently  bought  750,000 
pounds  of  wool  in  one  purchase  at  San 
Angelo,  Tex.,  paying  14  cents  a  pound  for  it. 

Several  thousands  of  native  hides  re¬ 
cently  sold  in  Chicago  for  12%  to  14  cent3 
a  pound.  Hides  are  short,  and  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  leather  belting. 

Milk  and  Veals.— This  section  of  the 
country  is  all  milk;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
calf  law  make  any  difference,  only  to  the 
farmers,  as  they  do  not  get  so  much  for 
their  calves.  They  are  either  shipped  alive 
or  sold  to  Jerseymen.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  calves  and  farmers,  too,  if 
they  were  killed  and  shipped  as  they  used 
to  be.  s.  a.  f. 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Dellhurst  birds  won  about  20  prizes  at 
the  fine  Philadelphia  poultry  show  held 
during  Thanksgiving  week.  Among  the 
prizes  won  were  first  and  second  on  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  cocks,  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  hen,  first  and  third  cockerel  and  first 
breeding  pen,  together  with  a  special  prize 
of  a  silver  loving  cup  for  the  best  White 
P.  Rock  exhibit.  On  Buff  Leghorns,  first 
on  cock,  second  and  third  cockerel  and  sec¬ 
ond  on  breeding  pen.  Most  of  your  readers 
are  aware  that  Dellhurst  has  a  fine  herd 
of  registered  Holsteins,  but  it  may  be  news 
to  them  that  we  have  nearly  1,000  pure¬ 
bred  fowls  of  the  above  varieties,  and 
show-room  results  indicate  the  quality. 

Mentor,  O.  h.  b.  van  ci.eve. 


Is  a  standard  and  tested  remedy  for  all 
those  ailments  to  which  horse  flesh  is 
heir.  Colic,  Distemper,  Epizootic, 
Pink  Eye,  Pneumonia,  Founder,  etc., 
all  yield  readily  to  its  treatment.  A 
Sure  Cure  for  Thrush.  Curbs,  Splints, 
etc.,  promptly  killed  and  cured.  It 
does  not  change  the  hair  or  leave  a  scar. 

Used  and  endorsed 
by  the  Adams 
Express  Company. 


It  should  be  kept 
in  every  stable,  for 
prompt  application 
may  save  a  blemish 
on  your  horse.  That  may  save  850  on 
his  selling  price. 

For  sole  at  all  druggists  or  sent  direct 
on  receipt  of  price— 50c.  Sample  of  either 
Elixir  for  6c  in  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Splen¬ 
did  100-page  book,  “Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence”  mailed  free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

80  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 
Beware  of  all  so-called  Elixirs,  none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 

pBoirse  Ailments 
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The  Brood  Mare.  The  condition  of  the 
mare  determines  the  health  of  the  colt.  Do 
not  look  for  a  vigorous  foal  from  an  improperly 
fed  dam.  She  must  have  sustaining  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  rich 
in  the  necessary  elements.  It  is  properly  bal¬ 
anced  and  does  not  heat  the  blood.  It  is  kiln- 
dried  and  is  the  best  feed  for  the  brood  mare. 

Forfnll  information,  address  Science  Dept- 
Till*:  AMERICAN  (  Kill:  \  I,  CO., 

1339  Mouudnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

t  r. pBMTCJT  0 mr  ^  ^  » m  _ 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.— None  better 
Write  wants.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 

White  Wyandottkb  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix.  R.  I. 


nrp  nWTnMPJK  sar  they  never  before  r®- 
UUIV  UUOlUlULllvj  cejve(j  as  fine  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Sale  of  Guernseys. 

Registered  stock  of  all  ages,  from  dams  having  un¬ 
usual  records.  Supt.  Mahlon  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  oreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 

Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  nn 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE. 
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I  have  used  Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  20  years,  and 
am  sure  that  it  saved  my  life  in  one  or  two 
instances— G.  W.  LORD,  Silver  Lake,  Maine,  Oc¬ 
tober  16, 1895. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


Heavy  milking  cows,  fine  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
hlgti  quality  considered.  Write  now.  state  just  what 
you  want,  to  DELLHCKST  FARMS,  Mentor.  O. 

Trees  bred  from  finest  strains.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 

Tree  Breeders, 

DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shesp — Oxfords.Shropshircs.South. 

downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg»— 

Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas.  Chester 
Whites.Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  P» 


\Reg  Poland  Chinas. Berk- 

fshires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
J  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
raktn.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry-  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Large  English  berk¬ 
shires.  Young  boars  ready  ( 
for  service.  Sows  already  bred 
Young  stock  of  either  sex,  all 
sired  by  Baron  Lee  IV  45448,  & 

Baron  Lee  XIII  48282.  Address 
S.  W.  SOLKNBEKGER,  Box  193,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Hy  ill*  I.  to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
I  Oil  Is  ISh  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BAKWKLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  K.  K.RALSKK  A  UKO.,  Milton,  Pi*. 


-  .Before Buying: aNew 

Harness 

»«n4  %  eta.  In  utamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  ca£ 
atofue  It®  »tyle»  of  »lngle  and  double  oak-tttnn*4 
Slather  Harce**  to  select  fi  om^  Sold  direct  to  th# 
eonsafner  at  wholesale  price.  YT%  oan  aare you  msmtSf 

king  Harness  company.  Mfr*. 
2(2  Church  St.#  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horsi. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE ICE CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITE  US 

rvi eta  1  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA,  ILLINOIS 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 
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.  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT  FOR  HENS. 

In  regard  to  artificial  heating,  I  do 
not  advocate  it  in  any  way,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  Winter  weather  may  be. 
I  have  at  present  about  1,500  laying  hens 
housed,  but  trust  entirely  to  thoroughly 
well-built  houses  to  produce  eggs.  The 
only  system  of  heating  we  nave  on  the 
place  is  in  our  brooder  house,  which  ac¬ 
commodates  about  3,500  chicks,  and  is 
controlled  by  a  system  of  heated  water, 
which  proves  very  satisfactory,  our  pipes 
being  over  the  heads  of  the  chicks 
throughout.  To  my  mind  artificial  heat 
to  laying  stock  is  very  injurious,  and  1 
would  not  have  any  birds  that  I  valued 
housed  with  it,  as  I  have  proved  that 
pullets  or  second-year  birds,  after  hav¬ 
ing  passed  one  Winter  in  a  heated  build¬ 
ing,  become  subject  to  colds,  and  prove 
very  erratic  in  their  laying.  I  once  tried 
the  experiment  of  taking  20  hens  and 
placing  them  in  a  greenhouse,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  but  of  course  no  extra 
was  charged  against  the  birds,  and  after 
being  taken  and  put  in  an  ordinary 
chicken'house,  and  in  very  favorable 
weather,  they  dropped  off  entirely,  not 
having  fulfilled  nearly  their  year’s  work. 
To  my  mind  artificial  heat  is  injurious 
to  poultry,  and  I  think  could  only  be 
run  satisfactorily  by  tremendous  ex¬ 
pense,  which,  I  do  not  think,  could  be 
covered  by  the  extra  production  of  eggs, 
on  anything  like  the  price  offered  in  our 
markets.  At  the  time  of  writing,  I  have 
500  birds  housed  (in  scratching-room 
buildings);  they  are  laying  splendidly, 
the  weather  being  rather  severe. 

Toronto,  Canada.  j.  m.  wilson. 


Hogs  in  the  Orchard. — In  regard  to 
hogs  running  in  an  apple  orchard,  I 
have  found  them  very  detrimental,  as 
they  root  up  the  ground  when  it  is  wet, 
throw  all  the  stones  on  top  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  then  pack  the  ground  down 
with  their  feet,  which  is  very  bad  for 
the  trees,  and  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
cultivation.  The  ground  should  be  left 
loose  and  open.  Hogs  enrich  the  soil 
with  their  droppings,  but  this  does  not 
compensate  for  their  packing  the  soil 
when  it  is  wet.  My  orchard  grew  fewer 
apples  each  year  that  the  hogs  were  in 
it;  now  I  have  had  them  out  for  two 
years,  and  this  season  I  got  a  nice  crop 
of  fruit.  Last  year  the  trees  made  a 
growth,  and  this  year  fruited  on  it. 

E.  V.  R.  GARDNER. 

Pig  Feeding  Notes. — The  only  way 
that  I  can  raise  pigs  without  milk,  and 
do  i't  with  a  profit,  is  to  cook  their  food. 
I  cook  coarse  bran,  chopped  oats  and  a 
little  corn  meal.  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
save  50  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  grain 
fed,  and  also  that  the  pigs  thrive  better. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  practical 
for  other  stock.  One  can  utilize  a  good 
bit  of  roughage  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste, but  coarse  bran  is  my  favorite 
feed  for  hogs,  especially  for  brood  sows, 
that  being  the  only  feed  that  I  give  them 
for  six  weeks  before  they  drop  their 
pigs,  and  I  am  not  particular  whether  I 
feed  it  dry  or  cooked.  Out  of  40  pigs 
that  I  have  raised  from  one  sow  in  two 
years  I  have  never  lost  one  or  had  any 
trouble  with  the  sow,  and  she  always 
has  a  splendid  flow  of  milk.  I  am  in 
the  hog  business  to  stay,  not  for  fancy 
breeding,  but  profit.  I  don’t  have  any 
scientific  principles  for  feeding,  and  I 
don’t  follow  any  set  rules.  I  watch 
them  when  they  eat,  and  when  they 
don’t  eat  one  kind  of  feed  to  suit  me,  I 
change  to  something  else.  j.  c. 

Spartansburg,  Pa. 

The  Waste  of  Ensilage. — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  December  2,  page  829,  is  an 
article  on  grinding  corn  fodder  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  in  which  this  statement  is  made: 
“Several  years’  tests  of  our  experiment 
stations  show  that  ensilage  gives  a 
waste  of  a  little  over  20  per  cent,  and 
the  man  who  is  hankering  for  a  silo, 
having  an  idea  that  the  ensilage  is  all 
eaten,  should  disabuse  his  mind  of  that 


now.  Well-cured  corn  fodder,  properly 
thrashed  and  handled,  is  eaten  just  as 
close  as  ensilage,  and  at  far  less  ex¬ 
pense.”  We  have  a  stave  silo  26  feet 
high  and  16  feet  in  diameter,  made  of 
hemlock  2x4,  not  beveled.  We  began 
feeding  ensilage  September  12,  and  have 
been  feeding  21  cows  and  heifers  since 
that  time,  all  that  they  will  eat  clean. 
There  is  less  than  10  per  cent  spoiled 
by  mold,  it  being  good  to  the  staves. 
The  21  cattle  have  not  spoiled  a  bushel 
of  ensilage  during  the  last  three  months. 
They  eat  all  they  get,  and  are  doing  well. 
Would  J.  C.  Norton  explain  through  the 
paper  where  his  enormous  shrinkage  oc¬ 
curs?  We  have  cut  and  thrashed  our 
fodder  for  10  years,  but  the  cattle  do  not 
eat  it  as  clean  as  the  ensilage. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  Aldus  iierr. 

Painstaking  Breeding.  —  In  the 
breeding  of  to-day  utility  swings  to  the 
front  as  the  chief  standard  of  merit.  For 
this  to  be  secured  and  perpetuated  the 
importance  of  careful,  painstaking,  sys¬ 
tematic  breeding  must  be  everywhere 
insisted  upon.  The  standards  of  growth 
and  production  must  be  raised  next 
year,  and  prepotency  in  transmitting  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  inhere  in  all  our 
blooded  stock  in  larger  degree  than 
ever.  For  this  to  be  recognized  and 
made  positive  to  the  breeder  every  score 
card  should  carry  the  reasons  of  the 
judge  for  his  cut  on  any  part,  and  so 
full  a  description  of  each  section  that 
perfection  will  be  placed  above  the  line 
of  present  attainments.  The  man  who 
can  find  nothing  to  change  in  an  animal 
or  product,  and  so  gives  perfection  on 
parts,  is  not  an  idealist,  has  no  high 
conception  of  perfection,  and  while  for 
the  time  he  may  please  the  vanity  of  the 
breeder,  his  influence  is  sure  to  dwarf 
judgment  and  lower  the  standard  of 
excellence.  With  the  fact  before  us  that 
the  sharp  competition  of  the  future  will 
necessitate  larger  output  and  finer  qual¬ 
ity  in  order  to  secure  desired  revenue, 
the  obligation  falls  clearly  and  sharply 
upon  the  breeder  to  enter  into  closer 
sympathy  and  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  intelligent  machine  spending  itself 
for  his  blessing,  dr.  g.  m.  twitchell. 


Secretary  Wilson  recommends,  in  his 
annual  report,  that  our  export  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  be  more  rigidly  inspected,  to  counter¬ 
act  the  injury  done  to  this  trade  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers  in  the  past.  We  are 
still  feeling  the  results  of  that  filled  cheese. 

The  National  Provisioner  says  that  an 
average  ox  yields  about  182  pounds  of 
crude  fat,  from  which  are  produced  40 
pounds  of  oleomargarine,  52  pounds  of 
stearine  acid  (marketed  mainly  as  candles), 
52  pounds  of  oleic  acid  (worked  up  into 
soap),  six  pounds  of  glycerin,  and  32  pounds 
of  dry  scrap,  used  as  fertilizer. 

The  Farmers’  Review  says  that  a  town 
in  Minnesota  is  so  overrun  with  cats  that 
the  local  council  is  thinking  of  offering  a 
bounty  for  the  destruction  of  the  surplus 
felines.  The  town  clerk  estimates  the 
number  within  the  borough  limits  at  3,500, 
more  than  three  times  the  human  popula¬ 
tion.  The  residents  engage  in  cat-shoot¬ 
ing  bees  twice  a  week. 

Look  out  for  the  man  with  the  patent 
milk  preservative,  says  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  It  is  the  same  material 
now  largely  in  use  in  creameries  for  pre¬ 
serving  samples  of  milk  for  testing.  It  will 
certainly  keep  milk  from  souring;  and  it 
thus  enables  the  slovenly  dairyman  to  cover 
up  many  of  his  worst  negligences.  It 
leaves  him  free  to  enjoy  the  filth  of  an  un¬ 
clean  stable,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
cleaning  his  cans,  to  be  as  loose  and  lazy 
and  wicked  as  he  pleases. 

Lice  Killers. — I  have  never  used  the 
dips  or  liquid  lice  killers,  so  cannot  speak 
of  them  from  experience.  We  seldom  have 
any  use  for  a  lice  exterminator  except  when 
shipping  stock.  We  then  dust  each  bird 
thoroughly  with  one  of  the  dry  powdered 
lice  killers,  which  effectually  precludes  all 
possibility  of  the  fowl  being  infested  with 
vermin  when  it  reaches  the  buyer.  Even 
though  a  fowl  be  entirely  free  from  lice 
when  shipped  it  may  get  them  by  being 
placed  next  to  a  coop  of  lousy  fowls  in  the 
express  car.  If  poultryhouses  are  kept 
clean  and  well  ventilated  in  warm  weather 
there  should  be  no  trouble  with  the  Red 
mites.  Our  henhouses  are  made  warm  and 
tight  for  Winter,  but  on  the  approach  of 
warm  weather  we  gradually  accustom  the 
fowls  to  the  open  air  by  night  as  well  as 


by  day  until  we  leave  the  windows  wide 
open  and  use  the  slatted  doors  also;  even 
the  peak  door  leading  into  the  loft  is  kept 
open,  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  and 
the  house  is  cool  and  comfortable  at  all 
times.  In  Winter  a  box  of  fine,  dry  road 
dust  is  kept  in  a  sunny  spot  in  the  hen¬ 
house,  where  the  fowls  can  dust  themselves, 
and  this  usually  keeps  the  grey  body  lice 
under  control.  h.  j.  blanchard. 

New  York  Calf  Trade.— I  live  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  where  milk-making  is  the 
farmer’s  occupation.  We  do  not  want  the 
small  calves.  If  wishing  to  stop  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  small  calves,  none  should  be 
sold  in  the  State  of  New  York.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  they  can  be  shipped  alive, 
and  the  New  York  dealers  gain  all  the 
profits,  and  the  farmers  get  almost  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  calf.  Dealers  put  their 
slaughterhouses  just  over  the  Jersey  line, 
and  run  into  New  York  State,  get  our 
calves  for  50  and  75  cents,  far  less  than  half 
the  fair  price,  slaughter  them  in  New 
Jersey  and  sell  them  in  our  own  State  in 
New  York  City.  So  you  see  our  legisla¬ 
tors  are  not  stopping  the  calf  traffic  of 
New  York  City,  but  giving  the  business  to 
outside  men,  and  depriving  New  York  State 
farmers  of  their  just  rights.  J.  Y.  G. 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  ' 


Increased  from  65  to  148  per  Day. 

After  two  weeks’  use  of  Bowker's  Animal  Meal  my 
hens  increased  in  laying  from  65  eggs  to  148  eggs  per 
day.  Other  feed  was  Riven  them  exactly  the  same 
as  previous  to  its  use.  Gko.  S.  Barney. 

Rehoboth,  Mass. 


TEST  IT. 

A  Babcock  tester  is  a 
g-ood  thing — one  of  the 
best — but  butter  yield 
under  average  conditions 
is  better.  Try  a  Shar¬ 
pies  Hand  Separator 
that  way,  and  you  win 
every  time.  The  butter 
quality  is  better,  too,  and 
the  machine  is  simple  and 
durable,  easily  understood,  easily  washed, 
no  repair  bills,  etc.  A  Trial  Free.  Send 
for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co..  P.  M.  SHURPLES. 

Canal  <fe  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-aenae  method, 
not  expensive.  No  eare,  no 
pay.  FKKE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lamp  Jaw,  tree  to 
readersof  thispaper. 

Firming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  Stock  i  nrdn,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mark. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATURS 


Sept.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
**  Baby  ”  or  “  Dairy  ”  sizes 
Of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
byt  liemselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 

Send  for  new  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  St«.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF8.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


Highest  "j 
Award  ' 
at  the  | 

World's 
Fair . 


“CORED TO  DEATH” 

is  the  startling  headline  of  many  a  news 
paper  article.  Hornless  animals  are  safe 

DEHORNING  KEYSTONE  KNIFE, 

causes  less  pain  than  any  device 
made.  Cuts  on  4  sides  at  once— clean 
and  quick,  no  crushing  or  tearing.. 

Fuily  warranted.  Circular*  Ac.  KKKK.  \  f 

A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotloal  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBKRTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Newton’s  TTV 

Improved  '-'U  *  *  A 1  Jci 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


“Improvement  the  Order  of  the  Age.” 


FIG. I 


FIG.3 


The  United  States  Cream  Separators,  which 
have  gained  such  an  enviable  reputation  for  their 
superiority  over  all  competitors,  are  still  further 
improved  for 

1900  OR  THE  NEW  CENTURY. 

The  capacities  have  not  only  been  very  ma¬ 
terially  increased,  but  the  construction  of  the  cups 
has  been  changed  from  smooth  to  corrugated.  The 
accompanying  engravings  illustrate  these  accu¬ 
rately,  Figs,  i,  3  and  5  showing  the  parts  one  above 
the  other  in  the  order  they  go  together. 

This  construction  overcomes  the  last  criticism 
our  competitors  can  make.  Competitors  have 
frankly  admitted  that  the  U.  S.  is  decidedly  the 
best  skimmer  on  the  market,  but  have  tried,  in  their 
efforts  to  sell  their  machines,  to  make  a  great  bug¬ 
bear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the  bowl.  With 
the  corrugated  cups  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  hot 
water  to  flush  the  bowl,  unless  preferred,  as  skim 
milk  does  the  work  thoroughly.  And  there  is  no 
cream  left  around  a  cen:ral  tube  or  between  a 
multiplicity  of  disks,  as  the  United  States  has 
neither,  as  is  the  case  in  competing  machines, 
which  have  been  trying  to  get  some  point  against 
the  U.  S.  in  order  that  they  might  find  something 
to  check  its 


FIG.5 


VICTORIOUS  PROGRESS. 

Some  competitors  have  central  tubes  and  disks, 
and  some  central  tubes  only. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  took  the  lead 
several  years  ago,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
keep  it  there  and  maintain  its  reputation  of  being 

The  BEST  and  therefore  THE  CHEAPEST. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0„  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  the  choir, 

Whose  voice  rose  hoir  and  hoir, 

Till  so  high  it  did  soar, 

You  could  hear  it  no  moar, 

And  'twas  found  next  day  on  .the  spoir. 

— Chicago  News. 

Bbown:  “They  say  Green  has  been 
wandering  in  his  mind  lately.”  Black: 
“Well,  he’s  safe  enough,  he  can’t  get 
far.” — Credit  Lost. 

She:  “What  is  the  term  applied  to 
one  who  signs  another  person’s  name  to 
a  check?”  He:  “Five  or  ten  years 
usually.” — Chicago  News. 

Wigg:  “Closefist  holds  on  to  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  his  way.”  Wagg: 
“Yes;  he  even  tried  to  keep  the  Sab¬ 
bath.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Merely  a  Hint. — He  (as  the  clock 
strikes  twelve):  “This  is  the  hour  that 
graveyards  yawn.”  She:  “Well,  they 
have  my  sympathy.” — Chicago  News. 

Westerner:  “Doesn’t  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  climate  agree  with  you?”  East¬ 
erner:  “No,  it  doesn’t  even  agree  with 
the  weather  predictions.” — Somerville 
(Mass.)  Journal. 

By  Inference. — Willie  (at  his  les¬ 
sons):  “Say,  Pa,  what’s  a  fortifica¬ 
tion?”  Pa:  “A  fortification,  my  son,  is 
a  large  fort.”  Willie:  “Then  is  a  rati¬ 
fication  a  large  rat?” — Chicago  News. 

After  His  Visit. — Johnny:  “Aunt 
Fanny  doesn’t  know  much  about  little 
boys,  does  she,  Mamma?”  Mamma: 
“What  do  you  mean?”  Johnny:  “Why, 
she  thought  two  pieces  of  pie  would 
make  me  sick.” — Credit  Lost. 

Prison  Visitor:  “To  what  do  you  at¬ 
tribute  your  downfall,  my  poor  man?” 
Convict:  “Procrastination.”  Prison  Vis¬ 
itor:  “Ah,  procrastination  is  the  thief  of 
time.”  Convict:  “Exactly.  I  stole  a 
watch.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“Ruggles,  if  I  had  such  a  cough  as 
that  I  should  do  something  for  it.” 
“That  cough,  Whiggins,  is  indispensa¬ 
ble.  When  a  life  insurance  agent  calls 
to  see  me,  I  turn  it  on,  and  he  never 
stays  longer  than  about  three  minutes. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

“I  made  10  shillings  this  morning, 
Pa.”  “That’s  right,  my  son.  I’m  glad 
to  see  that  you  recognize  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  being  independent  of  parental  as¬ 
sistance.  How  did  you  make  it,  my 
boy?”  “Borrowed  it  from  Ma.” — Tit- 
Bits. 

A  mother  of  twins  one  night  heard  a 
series  of  giggles  proceeding  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  children’s  bed. 
"What  are  jou  laughing  at,  there?”  she 
said.  “Oh,  nothing,”  replied  Edith,  one 
of  the  twins,  “only  ycyi  have  given  me 
two  baths  and  Alice  none  at  all.” — Tit- 
Bits. 

“Mamma,  my  birthday  comes  this  year 
on  Monday,  doesn’t  it?”  “Yes,  dear.” 
“And  last  year  it  was  on  Sunday, 
wasn’t  it?”  “Yes,  dear.”  “Did  it  come 
on  Saturday  the  year  before  last?” 
“Yes,  dear.”  “Mamma,  how  many  days 
in  the  week  was  I  born  on?” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“You  are  really  anxious  to  go  to 
South  Africa  to  nurse  the  sick  and 
wounded?  But,  my  dear  young  lady, 
have  you  any  experience  in  nursing  the 
sick  and  wounded?”  “Rather!  Four  of 
my  brothers  play  international  football, 
and  my  father  took  up  cycling  at  76.”— 
London  Punch. 


Ho  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Oar  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  shi  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

Dept.B.  1*.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


U/ITPU  PUADII  CDCC  All  farmers  interested  in 
WAIun  UnAnm  rnllC.  good  Fanning  Mills  will 

receive  nice  watch  charm,  by  sending  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  Johnson  &  Field  Mfg  Co.,  Racine.  Wis. 


The  test  of  a  tool  is  the  ease  with  which  it  does  its  work. 
Good  tools  make  good  work  easy,  rapid  and  economical. 
The  No.  4  IRON  AGE  Combined  Seed  Brill 
and  Wheel  Hoc  for  1900  does  nine  different 
t  hings  snd  docs  them  all  better  chan  any  other 
sir  tools  you  could  bay.  It  takes  care  of  truck 
from  first  to  last.  It  plows,  levels,  fnrrows, 
sows,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates,  hoes  and 
hills.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  famous  Iron  Age 
Book  for  1900.  It’s  a 
money-making  guide. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO. 

Box  102,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


Victor  Feed  Mills 

AND  HORSE-POWERS  COMBINED 

For  Grinding  from  12  to  60  bushels  per  hour  of 
Corn  and  Cob  and  Small  Grain,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  Power  for  Feed  Cutters,  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  12th  Annual  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 

Feed  Mills,  Horse-Powers, 

Sawing  Machines,  Jacks. 

The  J.  H.  McLAIN  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio. 


“Appleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  /our  steel  link 
>Td,  has  no  rival. ”— Mam-kt  Baoa  A 


Api 

tread,  all  told,  has  no 
Stoke,  Harvard,  Ill. 


Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonials  prove 
that  our 


“SUCCESS 


”  TREAD 
POWERS 


We  make  1,  2 


are  properly  named, 
and  b  horse  tread 
powerSjRmooth  or 
level  lags  as  desir¬ 
ed. down  or  moun- 
tea.  The 

ONE  HORSE 
••SUCCESS” 


is  the  best  power 
m»d»  for  driving 
cream  separators, 

and  all  machinery  _ 

requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power 
can  be  oDtainea  from  the  “SlCt'EsS”  Tread  Powers  sire  for 
size  than  any  others  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shellers,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
or  shredders,  buskers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  ete.,  in  our  160  page  illustrated  catalogue.  FRKK. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO  ,  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THIS  GRINDER 

IS  THE  KELLY  DUPLEX 

Duplex  means  that  It  has  a  double  set  of 
grinding  plates  or  burrs.  That  means 
that  it  is  thefnsteMt  grinder  made. -^do¬ 
ing  double  the  work  of  any  mill  of  similar 
size.  Requires  only  light  power. 

[CRUSHES  IND  GRINDS 

Ear  Corn,  Cob,  Husk  aod  All. 

fgy  W  Grinds  cotton  seed  and  all  grains 
single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse,  me- 
,  ■»J^3gr»w.'a»Sdiiim  or  fine  feed  as  desired  and  to 
;  tue  requirements  ot  the  animal  to  be  fed.  Simple, 
tsy  to  operate,  durable.  ’  Send  for  free  Catalog  ho.  ft  a 
he  n.  S.  kellv  Mfe.  Co..  Iowa  City,  la. 


AS  A  FACT 

that  the  beat  result*  In  feeding  eteel 
ef  any  kind  are  attained  with  grtwae 
feed.  To  grind  feed  moat  amco— i 

folly  requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mills. 

They  have  largest  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  {>ower. 
Crush  and  grind  corn,  busk  eob 
and  all,  and  all  small  grain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 
pi  Ales.  Free — Catalog  R. 

FGOS  MFG.  C0.f  Springfield,  Ohio. 


For 


Steam 


ntd 


Horae 


Power 


ICE  PLOWS 


—$18.50.  Circulars  free. 

II.  Fit  AY,  No.  Clove,  N.  V. 


Cut  Ice 


Made 
in  Three 
Sizes. 


and  enjoy  the  great  con¬ 
venience  of  ice  during 
the  hot  summer  months. 

Our  Double  Row  Plow 
is  the  cheapest  made; 
cuts  faster,  easier :  and  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  any  other.  Does  the  work  of 
ten  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  in  two  days. 
Cuts  any  Bize  and  depth.  Send  for  Catalog  and  prices. 
JOHN  D0KSCH  A  SONS,  220  Well.  SI.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


DON'T  CUT  ANY  ICE 


until  afteryou  have  written  for  circular  and  price  of 
the  Buckley  ice  Plow.  Cots  two  grooves  at  a  time. 
Adjustable  for  any  sized  cake.  Runs  easily.  Will  do 
more  work  than  any  $50  plow  made.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  describing  it.  with  prices:  also  all  kinds  of  Ice 
Tools.  ROS«  BROTHERS. 

No.  162  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CUT  and  SHRED 

with  the  VOLVEKINE  Cutter  c 
and  8h redder.  Knives  and  cutting^ 
bar  selected  oil  tempered  tool  steel.  Cut¬ 
ting  bar  ha a  4  cutting  edges;  when  one  edgi 
dulls  simply  turn  it  over  and  get  a  new  sharp 
edge ;  that  makes  the  life  of  this  machine  four 
times  greater  than  the  old  style.  Shredder  head  made  of  saw  steel. 
Interchangeable  with  knife  head.  Safety  fly  wheel.  Stop 
feed  lever.  AdjiiHtablc  knife  and  shredder  head.  Made  in  13 
sizes.  Largest  cuts  a  ton  in  5  minutes,  few  ivel  Carrier. 

SNAPPING  ROLLS  10  BnaP  ^  ean,»  ftre  funiished  on  three  sizes 

■  of  shredders  without  any  extra  cost. 

RUNS  EASIER,  cuts  faster,  lasts  longer  than  any  other  machine 
—  *  made.  Prices  low.  We  have  no  agent*. 

TRYTHEM-if  not  as  we  say,  return  them  at  our  expense. 

GRINDING  MILLS  *nd  Ge*"d.Mll.Us,for 

■  2  to  25  H.  P.  for  grind  Ingear  corn  and  all  other 
grain  fine  or  coarse.  Price  sweep  mill*,  $14.50  and  up. 

CORN  SHELLERS  >»".*«*  *"Ld  k,i"da1  £or,  h“d  or.,rwer-  lla,Dd 

— sheller  90c;  1-hole  sheller  with  pulley  for 
and  or  power  $5.50;  self-feed  sheller  shells  500  bu.  a  day. 

$nU/  CP  Q  l“h  Tread,  with  governor,  $58.  2-h  $77.  3-h  $103, 
JLBLkllg  2-h  Sweep.  $24.90;  4-h  $34.75  ;6-h  $36.95  ;8-h  $51.25 

k  full  line  Feed  Cook  ers,  Kotin,  Cutters,  Klunketn, 
Robes,  Send  for  FRKE  fall  catalogue  giving  latest  prices. 

Kanin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  C-16,  Chicago,  III, 


All  V  and  by  so  doing  save  30  to  50  per  cent 

(lU  I  and  make  an  equal  gain  in  the  products 
of  your  Dairy.  Thousands  of  up-to-date 
VnilQ  farmers  will  vouch  for  these  facta. 

I  UUn  We  make  the  largest  and  most  complete 
line  of  Cutters  for  Ensilage  and  Dry 
nQV  Fodder  Cutting  machinery  ever  made  in 
lilt  I  thiB  country.  We  make  Carriers  or  Ele¬ 
vators,  also  Farm  Powers  for  operating. 
EfllinCD  Prices  and  fnll  information  mailed 
lUUUCvl  free  if  yon  mention  this  paper. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Bakers,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  fW  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  E.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


ONLY  S5.QO 

lor  this  first-class  cooker  and  water  heater, 
fust  the  thing  for  cooking  feed  for  atock, 
pigs  or  poultry  and  for  heating  water 
lor  scalding  hogs.  Burns  wood  only. 

The  Farmer’s  Feed  Cooker 

B  made  of  best  cast  iron  with  No.  22  gal- 
r&nixed  steel  boiler,  and  holds  20  gallons. 

We  make  larger  cookers  and  will  quote 
prices  on  application.  Send  for  free  circulars. 

Sellable  Inch.  A  Brdr.  Co.  Box  101,  Quincy,  III. 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 

MfltfFIISaves  M  to  X  your 
wUUnbllcorn  anu  other  feed. 

Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw  and 
oorn  stalks  sweet  and  digestible. 

ENA  B J.ES  YOU  TO  MAKE  i 

STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash 
price,  $21.50.  Saves  you  at 
least  30  per  cent.  Order 
now.  Write  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  ot  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters,  _ _ _ 

Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Horse  and  other 
Powers,  Washing  and  Sewing  Machines,  Household 
articles,  Ac.  Write:  CASH  SUPPLY"  &  MFG.  CO., 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


X  FEED  COOKER 

is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 
increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  di 
gestible.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gra.  iron;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kind,  of 
live  stock  and  poultry;  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar* 
Ing  off,”  etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  elder. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  andprices. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  12  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CUT  YOUR  OWN  ICE 

WITH  A  FIRST-CLASS  ICE  PLOW. 

Manufactured  esp 


for  Dairymen,  Farmers 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ PRICE,  by  the  most  celebrated 

makers  of  fine  quality  Icemen’s  Tools.  Write  to  nearest  agent, 

or  direct  to  makers, 


ipecially 

and  Butchers,  AT  A  LOW 


“  ICE  KING  ” 

Described  in  Edition  "E" 
48-page  Ice  Tool 
Catalogue 
mailed  free. 


AGENTS :  Sickels  k  Nutting  Co..  35  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Edwin  Hunt’s  Sons.  180  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F  irwell.  Ozmun.  Kirk  A  Co.,  3d  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co., 
Arlington,  Mass. 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(AI«o  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO..  South  Bend.  Ind. 


NO  USELESS  GEARS 

in  this  mill  to  absorb  and  wasts  power. 

It  is  a  simple,  direct  grind¬ 
er,  of  large  capacity  aod 
require*  small  power.  Tbs 

ELECTRIC  Oft 

cuts,  crushes  and  grinds 
ear  com  and  all  small 
grain,  converting  the 
whole  into  fine  or  coars 
feed  aooordinar  to  adjustment  Meets  the  demand  for  airood  mill  at  a 
fair  prle*.  Circulars  free.  Electric  Wheel  Co. Box  88*  Qulney,III. 


burrIItone  FEED  MILLS 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  ibe  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  hare  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  50  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  com  pi  i- 
fastest  grinding 
yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Address, 
LKOMAItD  D.  HARRISON, 
fet.*  New  Haven. Conn* 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charier  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  stylet,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 


WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water 8t.,  Byracuse.N.Y. 


Universal  Repair  Machine 

the  greatest  money-saver  made. 
Vise,  Anvil,  Drill.  Hardy,  Tool 
Grinder,  Last,  Pipe  Vise.  Sewing 
Clamp.  Money  back  if  you’re  not 
satisfied.  Liberal  terms  to  agents. 
Address  with  stamp, 
i  B I  OO  MM  Kid)  MFG.  CO  , 
Bov  22,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


batts  nowi 


BY  ONI  a Air,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  HACHI5K.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  BOB! 
timber  with  ft  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  It 
BASIKR.  163,000  in  use.  Send  for  FRKE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IJIPROVEJ1ESTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

65-57-59  No.  Jefferson  St.,  11-26,  Chicago,  UL 
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